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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ARBORICULTURE. 

Blue  Spruce . ,«.n.  65 

Catalpa,  Blgnonloides . <17 

—  Speclosu . 717 

Cherry.  Weeping  Napoleon . 169 

flydraugea  QuerelXotia . 873 

-  Beat  of  the  Oak-Leaved . ‘79 

Magnolia,  Rural  seeullug . 399 

Mulberry,  Russian . . . 147 

-  —  leaves — . 147 

Phillodend  rou,  Atnuronwi . 6*9 

I’lcen,  puugena . ,65 

Prunua  I’lssardll- . . . . 

—  —  fruit . 715 

Spruce,  Blue . 65 

—  Norway,  weeping . 352 

Straw,  ties  for  trees . . .  22 

Tree  planter,  hoo  and . 337 

BIOOR-MUUCAL, 

Arnold.  Lauren  Brlgge . 281 

Barry,  Patrick . . 617 

Bercknians,  P.  .1.  A . 161 

Bull,  Ephraim  W . 519 

Carman,  T.  D...  . . 397 

Downing,  Charles. . . .  1 

Garfield,  Charles  W  — - . 713 

Saunders,  William . .509 


Drains,  plan  Of  locating . ....866 

—  silt  basin . Sbb 

—  tile,  laying  of . 415 

Fence,  raoblt-tlght . 2to 

Fences,  road,  neat .  9 

Fodder  Rack . . . 342 

Gate,  barn  yard . 116 

Level  for  tile  drain . 541 

—  Lansing . ■ . ••••494 

Murker  for  corn  ground . 153 

Mouse-trap,  convenient . 113 

■  r  FARM  TOPICS. 

Battering,  rain  and  gin . 698 

Carpenter  shop . 697 

Carriage  house . 66 

Cellar  root . 60 

Clover  seeder,  home-made . 250 

Clothes  lines,  tightening. . 99 

Corn  crib  and  pigpen . 283 


—  —  rat  proof... 

—  marker... ...... 

Drain,  outlet . 

—  scoop  for . 

—  Blit  basin . . 

—  tile,  level  for  . . 

—  —  section, . 

—  well. 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY • 

Cow's  teat,  structure .  66 

Milking  stool . 66 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Clothes  lines,  tightening . 96 

Corn  sllcer . . . 526 

Fly  brush,  steam . .....295 

Knee  protectors  for  children . . . .  1UT 
Mouse-trap,  convenient. . . . ll» 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Apple-tree  borer,  ovlposltlon — 132 

—  —  crevice  made  by  round- 

headed  borer .  19 

—  —  section  showing  egg  of 

round-headed  borer .  19 

Army-worm,  Black.... . — 480 

—  —  —  larva . 4$<> 

—  —  —  moth . 490 

—  —  —  pupa  . 480 

Bark  louse,  scurry . 681 

Cvulps,  confluen* . 654 

GalUeola,  typo  .  .  •  .317 

Gall dome. . -..-21  < 

—  —  mother. . 

Grape-berry,  moth . 318 

—  -leaf,  covered  with  galls . 317 

—  —  hopper . 81? 

—  -phylloxera . 8}< 

—  -vine  fldla . *‘"?}Z 

—  —  tlea  beetle..... . 317 

—  —  folder . 31, 

Insects,  Injurious  to  the  grape  . 31, 

Oak  scale  . -654 

Phylloxera,  malo . 31, 

Radlcola,  type...  . 3)7 

Root  borer,  gigantic . ;>|7 

Rose  chafer . 318 

Snporda,  blvlttuta . 132 

—  crclata . . . — . ;«3 

Strawberry  crown  glrdler . 494 

—  —  —  beetle . 495 

—  —  —  larva . 494 

—  —  —  pupa . ......494 

FARM  ECONOMY. 

Box  for  fruit....... . .....826 

—  —  honey . 826 

_  potatoes  or  fruit . SIR 

Broom  corn  scraper . .732 

Building,  cheap  but  convenient. 283 

Clover-seeder,  homo  made . 25(1 

Corn  marker .  153,  250 

Drain,  outlet . 351 

tile,  section . -383 

—  well...,--. . 351 

Draining,  curbing  loox . ,399 

—  grading,  method  of . 415 

—  level  for . » . 494 

—  scoop  for . .399  , 


. 732 

. 230 

. v 

. 399 

. 366 

. 511 

. 383 

...351 


Draining,  construction,  level  for  494 

—  curbing  box . 399 

—  grading,  method  . 41  > 

—  level.  l,uu»lng  for. . .491 

-sight  line . -.480 

—  the,  laving . 41a 

Drains,  level  for.., . 479 

—  p'nn  of  locating . 366 

—  rod  for  leveling . . . 479 

—  stakes  for . 479 

Fence.  Blodgett’s . 912 

—  — braces . 812 

—  Dunlmm  portable . 912 

—  —  —  connecting  frame . 812 

—  rabblt-tlght . 265 

—  road,  neat .  9 

Gate,  burn-yard.  .  ........ .......  11b 

Hay,  stacker,  prulrle . 837 

Hoe  and  tree  pin  ter. . 83< 

Ladder  and  derrick . 588 

Marker  for  corn  ground . 153 

Mouse-trap,  convenient. . . 113 

Root  cellar . 66.  780 

Saw. crosa-CUt,  Improved  tooth. 115 

Silo,  plan... . 164 

Smokehouse...  .  . . . -.283 

Water  trough,  section.  . . 698 

Wheel  Jack . .....153 

FTR1«I>  CBOTS, 

Broom  corn,  scraper . .  .782 

Corn  crib,  rat  proof . 7!S 

—  jack . 732 

—  plant,  yonng . <82 

—  aweet.  Amber,  Cream . 513 

—  —  .Asylum  Sweet...  . 543 

—  —  Black  Mexican . 511 

—  —  Brlgg's  F.nrly . 699 

—  —  Burr’S  Improved . Pd 

—  —  Crosby’s  • .  . .327 

-  —  Darling's  Early . 495 

_  — Dolly  Dutton . ....477 

—  —  Early  Dwarf . 495 

—  —  —  Eight-Rowed . 4T7 

—  —  —  Minnesota . 477 

—  —  Egygttan., . ...60S 

—  —  Ford’s  Early . I,, 

—  —  Genesee  Early.. . 527 

—  —  OoldetiSweet . .  ......  511 

—  —  Htekox . 548 

—  —  Laudroth's  . *53 

—  —  Mammoth . ..SI 

—  —  Marblehead  . 511 

—  —  Moore's  Eurljr  Concord. ..527 

—  —  Narragnnst  tt  Early . 311 

—  —  Xe  Plus  Ultra . 619 

—  —  Orange  Early . 587 

—  —  Potter’s  Excelsior... . 587 

—  —  RedCob . 587 

—  —  —  River.  . . 527 

—  —  Squantum . . . ......543 

—  —  Stowell’s  Fvergreen . 619 

—  —  Tom  Thumb . 477 

—  —  Triumph  . - . 496 

—  —  Wyoming . ...495 

Hay,  stacker,  prairie....  .,.,,,..337 


Hybrids  between  wheat  and 

rye . 557 

Potato.  Bliss's  Triumph . 181 

—  Charlotte  Extra  . 163 

—  Deiraonlco .  667 

—  Dunmore .  99 

—  Early  Maine . 79a 

—  fertilizer.  Illustrations,  ,.6tH,  683 

—  Green  Mountain . ....729 

—  Guelph  Imperial . 83 

—  Hall’s  Early  Peach-blow . 131 

—  Hodgman’B  Seedling . 729 

—  Jewel . U5 

—  Jordan  Protltlc . U5 

—  Lady  Finger. . 251 

—  —  Erauklln . . . 23a 

—  Lee’s  Favorite . . . 765 

—  Mayflower .  857,  5 

—  Mercer,  Old  purple . 235 

—  Montana  Seedling . 183 

—  New  England  Beauty . ...137 

—  North  Star . 83. 201 

—  Nott’s  Victor . . . 857 

—  Pearl  of  Savoy  . 558 

—  Peerless . . 235 

—  Pride  of  the  West . 51 

—  seedling  from  Mr.  Heltzell..„665 

—  —of  Montana . 183 

—  seed  price . . 163 

—  sport  of  Wall’s  Onfnge . 827 

—  —  cylindrical . 163 

—  Fremont . 795 

—  Vanguard  .  857 

—  variegated,  leaf  of . 621 

—  Vermout  Champion . 251 

—  Vick's  Extra  Eariy . 558 

—  Wall’s  Orange  sport  of . 827 

—  White  Elephant .  301 

—  —  Prize . . . 76 

—  yield,  comparative . V9 

Root  cellar  plan . 66,  7‘u 

Wheat  and  liye,  hybrids. . 537 

—  Burr's  Improved . 898 

—  Clark's  Old  Colony . 603 

—  Diehl-Mediterranean . 589 

—  Landreth . 603 

—  Polish. . . 730 

FLORICULTURE. 

Chrysanthemum  show . . S49 

Fire  Alarm,  green-house.... . 99 

Green-house,  tire  alarm..... . 99 

Masterpiece,  A.... . 533 

Peas,  sweet . 36 

Propagating  ease .  19 

Kona  rugosa . aw 

Hose*,  half  hardy,  growing . 287 

V  uoea  glorlosa . . . 113 

GARDES. 

Dean,  Evergreen  Flageolet...... 740 

Corn,  Asylum  Sweet . 543 

—  Amber  Crenm . 543 

—  Black  Mexican . 511 

—  Briggs's  Early..... . 699 

—  Burr’s  Improved... . 60S 

—  Clark’s  Old  Colony . 608 

—  Crosby's . .522 

—  Darling’s  Early . 495 

—  Early  Dwarf. . .  . 495 

—  Eight-Rowed . 198 

—  Egyptian .  003 

—  Genesee  Early . 527 

—  Golden  Sweet . ..,511 

—  Hickox . 543 

—  Landreth  . . GS 

—  Mammoth . ,...587 

—  -  Marblehead . ..  511 

—  Moore's  Early  Concord . 527 

—  NarragOHseit  Eurly  . 511 

—  Ne  Plus  Ultra .  619 

>  . 

—  Potter's  Excelsior . 587 

—  Red  Cob . 587 

—  —  River . 527 

—  Squantutu . 548 

—  Stowell’a  Evergreen . 619 

—  Triumph . 496 

—  Wyoming . . . 

Pea,  Carter’*  Stratagem  ..... .739 

—  Cleveland's  Rural  New  York¬ 

er .  97 

—  Laxton’s  New  . 794 

—  Prince  of  Wales.. . . . <38 


Pea,  Queen — . 827 

Tomato,  King  Humbert . 787 

—  Rural . . .  52 

—  —  Btcolor . 738 

herdsman. 

Aaegle  fatnl I v.  members  of.  ...777 
Bull,  Jersey,  Rayon,  D’Or . 001 

—  —  Thalma .  ...483 

Cow,  Jersey,  Flora  .  17 

—  —  Glcdelia . 633 

—  —  Laura.  .  197 

—  —  Oakland’s  Cora . .413 

—  —  Safranu . 805 

—  —  Velveteen .  21 

—  —  Victory . 653 

—  Swiss . 81 

Hereford  Short  horn . 181 

Jersey  bull.  Rayon  D'Or . 60i 

—  —  Thalma , . .  . 493 

—  Cow.  Flora  .  17 

—  —  GledeUa . 633 

—  —  Laura . .  .... _ .....197 

—  —  Oakland's  Cora . . . 418 

—  —  Safrano . 305 

—  — Velveteen . . .  21 

—  —  Victory . 653 

Pleasures  of  success . 641 

Steer,  P  creford  Short  horn . 181 

Swiss  cow  .  81 

HORSEMAN. 

Clydesdale  stallion.  Dundonald  585 

—  —  Paillnsburn . 525 

English  prize-wlnntng  horses.. .381 

Porse,  Snlre . ,.269 

Horses  English  prize- winning.. .381 
Nonnan-Pereheron  stallion.  Or¬ 
ator . ** 

Shire  horse- . 269 

Stallion.  Clydesdale,  Dundonald 

585 

—  —  Palltnsbum . 525 

—  Noruiau-Percheron.  Orator-809 

horticultural. 

AmpelopsU  vetchti . ......809 

Blackberry,  Early  Harvest . 753 

—  Meredith  . . -  .797 

—  Minnewaskn  . 561 

Card  rest,  premium .  53 

Crazy  Weed..,  . 669 

Currant,  White,  new . 588 

Fennel,  Florence . 685 

Fig,  creeping . . . 199 

Flower,  female  . 319 

—  —  vertical  section. .......... .319 

—  male . 319 

—  —  vertical  section . 319 

Gooseberry . . 684 

—  hybrid . 35 

—  weeping . 35 

Ivy.  Japanese . 319 

Lilac.  Princess  Alexandra . 199 

Loco  Weed  .....  ..  . . 669 

Plants  small,  covering  with 

wire . 415 

Baspberry.  Rancocas . 635 

Reproductive  organs  of  plants. 319 

Rosa  rugosa . S.H 

Roses,  half  hardy,  srowlog . 267 

Strawberry,  Amateur . 495 

atlc 

—  Banquet .  . . <85 

—  Cornelia .  . 544 

—  Crawford .  431 

—  Daisy  MUler. . .  . .496 

—  Henderson . ......429 

—  Jewell .  . 417 

—  Lovett's  -Splendid . . *»>1 

—  Manchester  aud  James  VIck.4St 

—  —  -  Miner . 463 

—  —  —  Sharpies* . .....463 

—  ’’Parry".  . 445 

—  Prince  of  Berries . . . 496 

—  Splendid . 605 

Tomato,  Rural .  52 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Feed  mill,  gear* .  4 

Hay.  press . 589 

—  ruck, . 44? 

—  stacker,  prairie . SS7 

Ladder  and  derrick . 5S8 


Potato  digger,  Herrington . 447 

Rake,  stalk. . 384 

Tree-planter . ....337 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Com,  sllcer . 526 

Cotton,  exposition  buildings  New 

Orleans . ..461 

Sugar  making  apparatus . 635 

—  —  box  for  mixing  the  Juice  and 

sulphurous  dioxide . 620 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thermal  Belt . 859 

POMOLOOICAL, 

de,  Alexander-Russian- -..665 

Jen  Vetter . 130 

Cellini . 795 

—  —  section  of . 795 

—  Clyde  Beauty . 795 

—  —  —  Calyx  end . 795 

—  —  —  section  of . 795 

—  Doctor Bowsley .  ,...130 

—  Golden  Pippin .  84 

- White . 811 

—  —  —  section . 811 

—  Qrosh . 84 

—  Howsley’s  Ladyflnger . 84 

—  Kansas  Bellflower .  >1 

—  Kentucky . 84 

—  Longfleld  . 843 

—  —  section . . .  ■  -  8-13 

—  Mason's  Orange .  94 

—  McIntosh  Red . 811 

—  —  —  —  section  of . 811 

—  Nelson., . 130 

—  normal  shape  of . <64 

—  Red  Belllghelmer . 716 

—  —  —  eross-seetlon .  ...716 

—  —  Cedar .  84 

—  Russian.  Alexander . ...665 

—  Scott’s  Winter . .  .843 

—  —  —  section . . ;43 

—  Stavman's  Wluesan . IS) 

—  Strawberry,  pear-shaped - 764 

—  Summer  Extra . 84 

—  —  Rambo . S4 

—  Yellow  Transparent . 651 

Card  rest,  premium . 53 

Cherry.  Weeping  Napoleon 99 

—  Windsor . 0(6 

Fruit,  ladder . 384,  418 

Ladder,  fruit . 384.415 

Peach.  Peen-T<> . IS2 

—  Seedling,  new . 911 

Pear,  Lawson..... .  ...S5i 

—  I-e  Conte. . 6*1 

—  Mikado . .  ....763 

—  Wall . 249 

Plum.  Illustrations . 779 

—  Moore’s  Artie,  fraudulent 

picture . 65? 

Plums,  seedling  fine . 779 

Quince,  Chinese . 267 

—  Missouri  Mammoth...  . 146 

—  Orange  of  Pennsylvania . 146 

poultry  yard. 

Brahma.  Light,  Cockerel . 859 

Drinking  dish,  handy . 517 

Feeding  trough  . . 320 

—  —  handy . 517 

Fowls,  Phoenix . 129 

—  which  is  best? .  49 

Phoenix  fowls . 129 

Poultry  house . 230,  834 

querist. 

Cattle  fastening,  Henry  Stew¬ 
art’s  . ** 

Dairy  room  plan .  . W2 

Drain,  of  hem’oek  boards.......  7 

Fence,  portable . .354 

—  —  cheap .  ? 

Ice  room  and  dairy  room . ,4'  2 

Milk  room  for  dairy . 402 

rural  architecture. 

Barn . ....762 

—  basement  plan . 542,  701.813 

—  cheap . 643 

—  —  back  view . 233 

—  —  convenient  . 559,  69? 


Barn,  cheap,  cow  stall... . 235 

—  —  excellent  horse . 823 

—  —  —  —  plan . 825 

—  —  —  —  stable  partitions.  .825 

—  —  front  view . 233 

—  —  ground  plan . 233 

—  —  prize  essay . 233 

—  —  stanchion . 233 

—  convenient . . 845 

—  —  plans . - . . .  844 

—  Cow. . .  . .....44.$ 

—  elevation . 333 

—  floor,  plan  of . . . 542, 701 

—  frame,  section . . 335 

—  general-purpose . .  .365,  813 

—  —  —  back . 541 

—  —  — end  elevation. 365, 867, 813 

—  —  —  frame.. . 367 

—  —  —  front . 541 

—  —  —  ground  plan . 367 

—  —  —  haymow . 367 

—  -  -  stall . . 813 

—  ground  plan . 335,  813 

—  horse . . . 448 

—  plan  Of . 559,  649,  762 

—  rebuilding  . . . 649 

—  T.  J.  Llndley’3 . 213 

—  —  —  —  feeding  room,  etc.  .215 

—  —  —  —  front . 213 

—  —  —  —  ground  floor . 215 

—  —  —  —  mow  floor . .214 

—  —  —  —  South  floor . 213 

- - West  end . 214 

—  yard  and  shed,  convenient  — .794 

Carriage  bouse . 448 

Corn  crib . 464 

—  —  and  granary . .604 

—  house  . 400 

—  —  section,  end  view . 4'  0 

Cottage,  cheap. .  . 668 

—  —  plan . 668 

—  design . 321 

—  —  flrst  floor . 321 

Country  residence,  itrst  floor- .798 

—  —  second  floor . 793 

Granary  aud  corn  crib . wi.| 

Home,  country . 849 

Horse,  stall  . . 233 

House  grounds,  plan  of . .,35" 

Milk  and  Ice  house,  model  .  559 

Poultry  house . 233,250  834,  4U0 

—  —  cheap . 569 

Shed,  open  . 449 

Sh«“ds,  convenient . 794 

Sheep  shed .  357 

Stable  .  . 321.  Its 

—  first  floor . . . 322 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

P.am.  South-down  .  . .  83 

Sheep  Shed . . . 357 

South -down  ram  . . 33 

SWINE-HERD. 

Plg.pcn  t»nd  corn  criK .  .283 

—  trough  . 698 

Trougn,  pig . . 698 

—  —  a  oumping . 853 

—  —  cut-off  for  a.  . 858 

MNEVaUD. 

Grafting . . .  3 

—  Champion .  3 

—  Cions .  s 

—  cleft . 3 

—  saddle . . 3 

-  whip-graft ....  . ... 

Grape-trellis . . .  .  1C),  25i . 267 

—  -vine,  wild . 652 

Irving...  .  ....145 

John  Burr's  seedling  from  Dei.  .731 

Layering  a  main  cane .  93 

Laura,  Marvin’s  new  grape _ .SJl 

Niagara  grapes  in  January . 67 

Moore’s  Early . 653 

Rural  New-Yorker  — . 761 

Training,  growing  uprights  from 

laterals . 98 

Trellis . 163,  251,  267 

—  Arbor . 98 

—  Fuller  plan . 98 

—  single  stake .  98 

—  slat . 99 

—  wire,  braced .  98 

—  with  stake  combination .  93 


PRACTICAL-  DEPARTMENT, 


APIARIAN. 

Bee  Colony,  prolific . . . 352 

—  culture  for  women.. . . 114 

Bees,  breeding. .  .  ..  . . 561 

Blacks,  pure. .  .................  52 

Comb  foundation . ...198 

Frames  reversible . R .  -  .810 

Hive.  Huber . 810 

Honey  dew,  new . 637 

extractor . 198 

Kalians  as  honey  gathers . 52 

’•Spring  dwindling” . 249 

—  management  ..  ..  . . 249 

A  R  BOH  ICU  LTURA  L. 

Abies  AlCOCklfttiu, . 584 

Kagelmauull  .  584 

OrfentftH* . .............554 

smirlca  In  Russia  . 781 

Barberry,  hedge  plant . 68 

Buckthorn,  a  hedge  plant . 68 

filial  pa  SpeclOHS . 7 16 

Chestnuts,  Jnpuu . . 68 

Chestnuts.  Jaimn.nnts  growing.  Ini 

i  In  try ,  weeping  .  Nopoieon .  199 

wild  black,  plant .  :  2 

Everg reen  screen* . 1  ‘4 

—  trees,  throe  . .  584 

Evergreens,  pruning  . . 401 

Forest  destroyers . 6<'2 

Hedge  plants. . .  68 

Hedges,  troublesnmo  . . 529 

Hickory,  grafting  . 129 

Ilorse-cbenuut,  ibrub.  at  ’’R.G.”  511) 

Idndena  . 698 

Locust,  Uuney.  hedge  plant . 68 

plantation  . . 369 

—  trees  . . . 137 

—  improved . 17.  is 

Magnolia,  Grandtflora  . 78 

kennel- . 61 

—  Rural  seedling... .  . 3S9 

—  Sou l an senna .  51 

—  Magnolias . 51 

Maiden  hair  tree . 51,235 

Mel  in  . . . 

Mulberry,  Downing,  not  hardy  267 

—  Russian . .  ...  147 

—  for  wind  break  . 267 

Mulberries.  Ru -Alan  and  others 

-orsllk  worms.  . ,,..261 

Net-bearing  trees,  growiug . 853 

Osage  orange,  hedge  plaut . 68 

Patuonia  imperlalis .  73,235 


Phellotlomlron  Atoareuso., ...... 

Vlceu  puageni . 

Pine,  golden  leaved,  at  “R.  G.’’.. 

I’luiu.  purple- leaved . . 

Primus,  Ptsaardll . 

Sail* bnrtu  Adluutlfolia . 

Shrubs,  care  of . 

—  to  plant,  wbnt . . 

Spruce,  Blue . . . 

—  Colorado  Blue. . . 

—  weeping . 

—  white . 

—  -  pi  an  ling . 

Straw  ties  for  trees . 

Timber,  cutting  to  Inst . 

—  growiug  on  the  prairies . 

Tree  peddlers,  good  Word  for.,. 

—  planter . 

—  planting.  Spring . 

—  —  — or  Fall.  . . . . ... 

Trees  and  *hrulM, transplanting 

—  choice  —  . 

—  to  plant  on  our  lawns . 

—  young  and  drought . 

—  —  cure  of . 

Tulip  tree . . . . ... 

Wood  lot.  that  .  .  . . 

Yellow-wood,  sugar  from . 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Baru  and  shod,  convenient . 

—  cheap  ...  ...........  . 

—  convenient . 844, 

—  —  Rural  prize  essay . 

—  convenient . 

—  cow . . . 

—  economic . . 

—  farm  of  Id)  acres . 

-  general  purpose .  365,541, 

horse,  an  excellent  . 

—  plan . . 

—  rebuilding . 

—  T.  J-  l.lndlry’a . . 

Carriage  house . .66, 

Corn  crib...  . <00, 

- and  granary  . . . 

Cellar,  root . 

fo'tugo  leslgn.  - 
Country  flwelllm 

—  home- .  . 

homes  and  grounds . . . . 

Granary  and  corn-crib . 

Home,  country .  . . 

Milk  and  Ice  house,  model,,,,,. 


Jlltigituud  grounds 


029 

65 

716 

716 

716 

235 

416 

13 

65 

1S7 

S\2 

137 

137 

ii 

352 

859 

337 

216 

718 

621 

693 

162 

416 

416 

.698 

t02 

.401 


793 

6-19 

561 

233 

697 

448 

3- d 
7 Rt 
812 
825 
,213 
619 
2 1 3 

4- 18 
I  4 
tdS 
.  66 
*21 
.236 
344 
2.16 
MB 
349 
962 


Poultry  house,  bonvenlent . SS6 

- good . 561 

Residence,  handsome  . 798 

."Stable  design . 321 

—  house . 448 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Arnold.  Lauren  Briggs . 281 

Barry.  Patllc k . . 618 

Berekmans.  P.J.  A . 162 

Bull.  Ephraim  W . 549 

tNiruian  Thomas  D.,  life  of . 388 

Downing,  Charles,.., .  2 

Garfleld,  Charles  W . <14 

.Saunders,  William . . . 511) 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Butler  and  cheese  sell  on  their 
merits . . .  -306, 885 

—  cows,  Holstolus  as .  4-2,  tty 

—  creamery  and  dairy . 812 

—  family  of  Holstein* . 882 

—  foodror . .  . . sis 

—  gilt  edged,  common  sense  In 

making . 33) 

—  June,  for  Winter  nso —  , — 4U) 

—  tuuklug . 305,  e89 

cure  of  milk .  ...  .8X1 

churning . SB 

care  of  cream . . 833 

—  coloring  .  S3) 

deep  »ofi lug  system  :...  ...933 

buying  the  cream . 517 

- choice.  —  . . til 

- creamery  system,  advan¬ 
tages  and  dlsudv  antuge*  . .  517 

- prize  essay. .  .JO,  aw,  421.  195. 

,.M< 

—  records  of  Holstein  cows..,.  20 

sold  on  its  merits . 462 

—  *trvaky.... . 496 

—  to  keep  sweet . . 812 

—  yield  of  Jerseys,  heavy  . 588 

Butters  bogus,  influence  of . 20 

Cattle  for  the  dairy,  best . 273 

Cheese  Cheshire .  ...  .216 

Kngllsh . 137 

—  for  food . .  ...  . . 73 

—  making  Cheddar. . 173,  462 

In  Derbyshire . ...*M 

Lancashire . .  US 

—  Stilton . 1)7, 482 

Cream  gathering  from  cream¬ 
eries,  drawbacks .  34 

- in  Ohio . 288 


Cream  gathering  In  tlieN.  W...199 
Cows,  copious  milking,  treat- 
juent  of . 478 

—  rntleh,  gluten  meal  as  feed  for 

-781 

—  teats  leaking .  697 

—  udder  and  teat,  care  of . 66 

Dairy  breeds  of  Cattle .  !)8 

—  building . 917 

—  cattle  best,  prize  ess*y, .  .27-8,  e <s 

—  cows  soiling . 817 

—  demoralizing  the . JS9,  618 

—  note*  from  Englund—  .  4,34,  51, 

99,187, 178,  216,  *2.  334,  365,  ,<M2. 

-4.-2,  52  -.565 

—  room . 

work  all  the  senses  required  IB8 

Dairying  In  DerbysNIre . 834 

- in  Leicestershire .  ..432  , 

- Scotland . 365,  884  ' 

—  mistake*  In . 198 

—  Western . ..liW  I 

Dairyman’s  best  way  for  en¬ 
hancing  profit* . 79) 

Milk  adulteration  of . 349 

—  and  cream .  .464 

- Ice-house,  model . ..5*>2 

—  conference  at  Gloucester  ..  525 

—  food  for .  .  , ...  8|-» 

—  front  sllage-fed  cows  . l-i 

—  producing  food*,  value  of _ 617 

—  record  . .512 

- extraordinary  ..  . . 4'3 

- Holstein .  . 462 

—  test  before  buying  cows . 57N 

—  vs.  meat  . .  485 

—  yield  of  average  cow . 1*4 

Milking . 

—  cows,  copious,  treatment  of.  182 

—  In  fly  ilme  . . MB 

—  persistency  in . 750,  W0 

—stool .  66 

tubes,  handy . 4 

- substitute  for .  4 

Oleomargarlue,  pure,  good . ICO 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Abooss,  remedy 
Ants,  to  destroy  . 

Apple,  Snow . 

sauce,  eider . 

Apples,  baked . 

—  in  batter,  fried. 

—  pickled . 


. 295 

. . 407 

. 595 

.  .835 

. 175 

.  11 

. . .4S9 


Apple  sauce*,  rider. . S12 

Cm,  marble*  . . . 295 

Babies  . 423 

—  —  layer.' . 951 

- .  soft  . 295,  723 

—  one  egg .  75 

—  in  various- ways . 908 

—  Lima,  drying . 519 

—  —  excellent  winter . t37 

—  plain .  .  75 

raised . -885 

—  sponge . 275 

Beef,  chopped  and  baked . 11 

—  frizzled . ....123 

—  pressed . 107 

Beefsteak,  to  fry . 327 

Bedbugs . .  . . 75,  566,  595 

Beer,  home-made . 3(3 

mot . 487 

—  without  eggs . . . . .  75 

Cakes,  eorn . 535 

—  fried . 128,79.' 

—  griddle . 43 

—  New  fear’s . SOS 

—  potato . 519 

—  Shrewsbury....  . n 

Binding  the  Rural..... . 659 

Biscuits,  Cold . 675 

Blackberry  coddle . 5;9 

Blancmange . i?t 

Book  binding . 359 

Boys  and  girls  training . 374 

—  —  housework . 375 

Bread  making .  27,  43,  154 

—  —  hints. . . .  59 

—  brown .  122,  5,< l 

—  corn  . 43. 811  1 

—  giuger . 551 

warm,  cutting . .535 

Bronchitis,  remedy .  '.’43 

Butchering.. .  li 

Bui  ter . 535 

(_’abt>age,  different  ways  of.,  ,  , 787 

—  stewed  . 311 

Cake,  apple . <55  i 

—  —  German .  755 

—  cheese .  275 

—  coffee.  . 227.787 

—  coin-starch . 613 

—  cream. . .  191. 237 

—  cup . . . . 3lt 

—  delicate . S3 

—  economy  in . 154 

fine . *35 

fruit . 407,611 

—  —  without  eggs . 11 

—  huckleberry . -171 

Jelly . 648 

Johnny .  .  4S 

—  lemon . . . 70?,  sis 

—  —  layer .  83.' 

—  loaf . 7s7  I 


Calicoes,  facing  when  washed  .487 

Camphor  lee . 835,  $19 

Canary  birds . 61 1 

—  —fOOd.......  .  375,407 

Candy  butter  taffy . -819 

—  cocoa-nut  drops . 749 

—  maple-sugar  nut . 8i‘j 

—  molasses  nut . . 919 

—  sugar . 319 

Canned  foods,  dangerous . $03 

Caramels,  chocolate . .471 

Carpets,  rag .  25S.  259 

—  —  washing . —  .707 

Carrots,  new . 107 

—  pick  led . .  566 

—  stewed . 535 

Catarrh  cure . 293 

Catsup,  currant . 42$ 

-  gooseberry . »2$ 

-  grape,  green . . 595 

Cat  tails . 535 

Cauliflower . 677 

—  stewed  . . . .  .i  *5 

Celery,  stewed  . 19 

salad  . 8?5 

Cement  experiment . 306 

—  for  broken  chluu . 455 

Charlotte  Ru**e.  -ubstit.vte  for 

ri  cam  In  making . 835 

Chickens  and  mushrooms . 675 

- pickled . 885 

-  —  rice . *15,  691 

—  fried . 311.  723 

Chicken  salad .  M 

Chllblulus  . ...123 

Children,  milk  diet  for . 358 

—  not  whipping . ..,.786 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


DEC  2; 


Children,  occupation  for . 3U 

—  remember . 707 

Chili  sauce . 737 

Chowder,  clam  . 757 

Cider  jelly  ..  . 303 

—  apple  sauce  ....... .  835 

Citron  preserves  . fill 

Clothes  line,  tightening . 98 

Clothes  renovator . 737 

—  to  clean . , . 8'9 

Closet,  convenient. . 787 

Coffee  . 27,311 

—  to  settle . 7S7 

Cookery  nt  onr  fairs . 691 

Cookies . 407 

—  everlasting . 295 

—  water  . 675 

Cooks,  professional  .  ..  ....359 

Corn  cakes. . 535 

—  canning . 327, 551 

—  hull  (J  .  351 

—  sltcer  . 526 

Corns  and  bunions . 191 

—  cure  for  . .  139, 191 

Cough  remedv . ,...175 

—  sirup  . 819 

Coverin'  for  child’s  carriage _ 155 

Cream,  orange . 175 

—  substitute  for  in  making 

Charlotte  Russe . 835 

Crinkles  . 275 

Croquettes  . 5  1 

Croup,  relief .  75 

ChrystallUlne  fruit . 535 

Currants,  spiced  . 343 

Cucumber  pickles  . 439 

Cucumbers,  brine  for. . . 295 

Custard,  cold . 471 

Cymbals  . '55 

Dairy,  one  year  in  . 258 

Dand-mir,  to  ’  emovc . 327 

Dentrlfle--,  borax  a .  723 

Deodorizer  new . 648 

Dessert,  fancy .  -‘27 

—  delicate  . 835 

—  holiday . 487 

—  wholesome . . . .....643 

Dlnne-.  company  . 311 

—  Sunday  in  July . 471 

Diphtheria. . 487 

Dish-mop  ...  6*9 

—  -rac,  death  In  . 595 

—  washing . 203 

Disinfectant . .  •  -.407 

Doughnuts . 155,  311,  407 

Dressing  for  poultry . 755 

Economies,  small  . 390 

Egg  plant,  to  fry, . 519 

—  to  bottle  . 755 

Eggs. boiled . 59 

—  creamed . ....123 

—  keeping, . 266 

—  pickled  . 439 

—  preserving . . . .....496 

—  steamed  . 771 

—  tarnishing  silver . 1  n 

Elderberries  . 859 

Emetic  . > . .  935 

Entertaining,  tact  in . 626 

Extract  lemon . 467 

—  vanilla . 487 

Eye,  buff . 751 

Felon  cure . 627,819 

Ferns,  to  press  . fi-13 

Feet,  perspiring . . 723 

Fish,  too  ok  . e'43 

Files,  to  cJestrov . 627 

Flanneb  that  grow  smaller . «34 

Floors,  sta'nlug . . 391 

Fly-brush,  steam .  . 994 

Fritters,  bread . 613 

—  savorv  . 551 

Frosted  feet  .  27 

Frosting,  boiled . 537 

Fruit,  canned  too  green .  46-1 

—  canning  . 659, 786 

—  cans . 787 

—  dried,  to  keep  worms  out _ 579 

—  to  crystallize .  585 

Furniture  polish .  ,835,  487 

Gelatine . 

Ginger-bread . .551 

Gooseberries,  preserving . 771 

Gooseberry  jam  . . 43« 

Graham  Hour . 75 

Grape-5,  ptekled .  . 643 

—  preserving  . 707 

Grater,  vegetable,  to  clean. .....123 

Grease,  to  remove . 803 

—  upon  ea-pet . 295 

Hair,  to  clean  . 723 

Halibut,  «nioked  . 803 

Ham,  deviled  . . 372 

Ham«,  care  of  .  290 

—  toenre  . 835,  191,  286 

Hauds,  rough .  11 

—  sol  i  and  white . 3'. 5 

Hanging  basket . Sf.3 

Helps . 326 

Hired  girls . 519 

Hln's  . 834 

Home  Improvement  . 206 

HnuHi  -c' ending . 326 

Hulled  com  . R5I 

Ice-crenm,  cocoanut . 755 

—  lemon  . . 595 

—  Tuttl  Kratti  . 935 

—  wit  hout  freezer  .  . .  835 

Infants,  care  of . 11, 75 

—  milk  for  . 311 

Ink,  to  remove . 803 

Iron  crack  in . .  .....  11 

—  rust,  . .....503 

Ironing .  74 

Ivy  poisoning . 535 

.Tam.  gooseberry . 439 

—  currant . 487 

Jellv  from  elder . 8' 3 

—  strawberry . 407 

Jumbellre . 213 

Jumbles .  771 

Koumiss . sail 

Labels  on  tin  cans .  75 

Lamb,  boiled . 819 

Lamp  clilmneysand  China,  boil¬ 
ing  . 154 

Lemonade,  drink . . . 627 

—  conserve  . . 39i 

—  extract . 4®' 

—  for  the  hauds .  59 

Lettuce,  tried . 155 

Liniment,  soap  . ,..2sr, 

Little  things . 707 

Liver,  calf’s  fricassed . 793 

—  to  cook . 243 

—  stewed.. . 455 

Lounge,  remodeling .  ...423 

Macaroni,  to  pook . . 754 

Ma"aroons,  hickory  nut .  “19 

Magic  ...  . . 755 

Marble,  to  -dean . 407 

Marmalade,  apple . 346 

—  quince  ...5«fl 

Matting,  to  wash  . 771 

Meats  cooking .  27 

Men  and  bousr-work . 253 

Ml'k  diet  for ohildreu . .358 

—  for  Infants . 311 

—  toast  . . 566 

Mint  vinegar . 613 

Mothers,  their  trials,  etc  . 6*5 

Moths  in  carpets,  to  destroy....  535 
Muffins  . 343 

—  corn  meal  .  627 

Musk-melon,  preserving .  691 

Mustard,  French  . 535 

Nasturtlons,  pickled . 4-39 

Nausea  cure  . 627 

Neuralgic,  facial,  for . 227 

Notes,  economy  . 834 

OH-cloth,  to  brighten  ..........  11 

OH,  machine  on  clothing . 227 

Omelet  fuh .  155 

Onions,  baked . .  755 

—  cream  . 313 

—  pickling . 535 

—  stewed  . . 455 

Orangp  cream . 175 

Oranges,  jellied  . 175 

Order,  a  chapter  on  . 47 1 

Ovster  stew  . 691 

Oysters,  broiled . 691 

—  fricassed . 723 

—  fried . 691 

—  pickled  . 691 

—  varloit”  ways  for  serving  ,,..eni 

Paper-eating  Insects . . . 803 

Parsnip*,  to  cook.  . 6*5 

Poaches,  pickled . 471,  595 

Pears,  poor,  to  use .  «r><t 

—  stewe'l  . 611.802 

Peas,  green . 343 

Pickled  beans . 439 

—  beets . 439,723 


Pickled  cabbage . 439 

—  chicken .  835 

—  grapes . 643 

—  onions  . 535 

—  peat  bes .  439 

—  tomatoes . 643.  566 

Pickles  .  400 

—  brine .  .503 

—  cucumber . 226,  311,  503 

—  keeping . 191 

—  sweet . 595 

—  tomato  and  onion. . .643 

—  —  green . 313 

—  whiskey .  43 

Pleulc  teas  . 691 

Pie.  apple . 835,  311 

—  —  sweet .  851 

—  —  custard . 175 

—  chicken . 675 

—  clam  . 155 

—  cream  .. .  . 226  2'5 

—  crust,  French  .  75 

—  custard  ...  .  327 

—  —  chocolate . 595 

—  extra  pumpkin  . 835 

—  fish  . 155 

—  French  . 155 

—  German . 295 

—  mince,  mock . 155,  f»4S 

—  potato,  sweet . 771 

Pie  5  . -. .  37 

Pig’s  feet  souse  . 819 

PIn-eusbion,  novel . 7.1 

Polish  farnlture  . 835 

Pop-corn  . 243 

Pork,  salt,  to  cook . 675,  171 

—  steaks  . 679 

—  to  fry  .... . 551 

Potato  ball*..... . 7U 

—  cakes  . 519 

Potatoes  a  la  Lyonualse . 155 

—  creamed . 139 

—  flavored  with  onion . 771 

—  mashed  .  . 811 

—  —  cold .  851 

—  old.  cooking . 438 

—  scalloped  . . 487 

—  small  new  . 455 

—  sweet . . . 595.  643 

—  to  cook  .  227 

—  -  new . 348 

—  —  keep  from  wilting . SU 

—  warmed  .  . 59,  72S 

Potterv.  concerning  . 312 

Poultry,  to  dress . 691 

Powder  for  the  skin . 534 

Preserves,  citron,  .  . 611 

—  musk-melon  . 69i 

—  tomato . 566 

Pudding,  apple . 519 

—  bake-day  . . 455 

—  bird's  nest .  503 

—  bread  . 566,  691 

—  corn,  green .  5:15 

—  corn  starcb . 551,803 

—  cottage . . . 707 

—  cracker . 2T5 

—  Fannie'- .  707 

—  fruit  roll .  . 5M 

—  good . 155 

—  Indian,  baked . 227 

—  lamb  . 675 

—  lemon  ...  . 423 

—  Mont  Blanc . 595 

—  rjee  .  438 

—  -  meringue . 707 

—  tapioi-a. .  . 123 

Quince  marmalade . 560 

Rabbit,  barbecued . 803 

—  skin,  to  cure . -835 

Rag  carpets  . 242,  298 

Rheumatism,  remedy . 175 

Rolls,  cinnamon ....  . 675 

—  Parker  House . 17  > 

— spice  . 675 

Rural,  to  bind . 659 

Rusks  . 275 

Rust  from  steel . .37 1 

.Salad,  cabbage . 487,  on 

—  potato  . . Oil 

—  tomato . 487 

Sally  Lunn . 2o*i 

Sandwiches  . fill 

Sardines  on  toast . 489 

Sauce,  curraut  for  mutton . 21 

—  for  cold  dsh . 455 

Servants . 707 

Shoes,  kid,  to  clean  . 237 

Sick  00m . 455 

SUo,  housekeepers' . 68 

Silver,  to  clean . 11,  819 

Sleep  . . ....755 

—  tor  mothers . 226 

Snow,  eggs  . 595 

Soap,  hard . 123 

Soda  water  - . 535 

Soup  August,  good . 519 

—  clam,  good... . ill 

—  good.,.. . . . .....438 

—  maklug . 7R 

Soy  tomato.green . 707 

Spice  roll . 675 

Sponges,  to  clean  .  75 

Squirrel,  stew  . 80.3 

Squash,  canning  . . 191, 215 

Stockings,  black,  to  wash . 139 

—  washing .  (ill 

Stoves,  summer  care  of . 439 

Strawberries,  canned . 811, 407 

Summer  drink.  . 423 

Sunday  dlnucr  in.  J uly . Ill 

Table-cloths,  red  damask,  to 

wash . 627 

—  kitchen  . 91 

—  leavlug  the  . 295 

—  linen,  to  wash . 151 

Teething . . Oil 

Tin-ware,  soda  to  clean.,,......  827 

Toast ,  ml  Ik  . 566 

Tomato  pickles  . ...566 

—  ripe  . 489 

—  preserves . . . 566,  755 

—  sauce,  green . 471 

—  soy  green  ...  . .  707 

Tomaroes  and  oulon  pickles.... 643 

—  canning . 6i5 

—  fried . ...Bil 

—  gre.cn,  pickled . 343 

—  fo  keep  whole. . 755 

Turnips,  to  cook . 78. 

Vanilla  extract  . . 487 

Vegetables,  green,  preserving.  6.8 

Venison  StCakB.,,.  . . 803 

Vinegar,  raspberry  . 423 

Washing  a  rag  earpet . 707 

—  dslies.  827 

Wheal,  cracked . h59 

Whooping  rough,  treatment  ..  535 

Windows,  denning . .327 

WnnU-Ji  clothes  tor  children ....  43 

Worn  *11.  handy . . . &  3 

Worcestershire  sauce . 535 

Wringer,  to  dean . 311 

Y  east-cakes,  good . .275 

EDITORIAL. 

Addresses,  selling .  104 

Agri  tilturc.  legislation  against  8 
Marlboro  Raspberry.  Mr.  Down 

lug  »tnl  the  .  “27 

Amur  Agriculturist .  220 

—  Garden  . . “llO 

Auluial  Industry,  Bureau  of... .19k 

152 

—  —  —  work  for .  436 

Animals  thrown  overboard  In 

transit . 452 

Anii-sllekcnB  victory  In  ’’al .  72 

Apple.  Alexander  on  Paradise 
st  or  k  . 332 

—  b  >rrds,  w  hat  shall  we  use _ 

—  Porter  .  168 

—  Primate. . . ..1«>8 

—  tree  louse.  . 356 

Apples  Mr.  Iteeeher‘8  favorite.. 163 

—  tm  Paradise  stock . 272 

—  received  from  Neb . 88 

—  KU‘smn,  un mes  . 8(18 

—  wiih  bitter  spots  . 188 

Asparagus.  Argenteull...  .  . :S8 

—  shoot*,  tender  . . 786 

Ba  Ham  nr  . . 240 

Barley,  Maushury . ,...372 

Bean,  Kvergr  en-Flageolet- . 736 

Bean-,  Lima,  planting . 80S 

Boetsugai  . .....872 

Bermuda  Grass  in  Ga . 226 

Bigotry. Is  it? .  . 856 

blackberries  n.  W.  Beecher’s 

•  ■pillion  of  . 22(1 

Blackberry.  Snyder,  at  R.  G.  .  516 

Bone  flour,  how  much . 2s8 

Boy,  give  him  a  chance . 532 


Boys,  give  them  a  chance . 356 

—  on  the  farm,  give  them  an  in¬ 

terest  .  856 

—  of  the  Rural  family,  to  the... .463 

Bucket  shops . 720 

Buhaeb.  kills  currant  worms.. .  .356 

—  using . .  .888 

Butter  and  cheese,  bogus,  away. 288 

—  bogus  . . .  163 

—  —  selling... . . . 640 

—  ruined  before  made  . 256 

Wlutor,  prepare  for  . 372 

Cabhace  flea,  to  destroy .  383 

—  gre-ns  . 101 

—  plants,  setting  out . 321 

Canada,  r  ciprodty  with . 484 

Oarp,  sent  to  It.  G .  8 

Cattle  Cana  dan,  losses  on  ex¬ 
ports  . . . ; . 608 

—  carding . 240 

—  diseases,  contagious  ..  .  .13G 

—  embargo,  British  effort  to 

break . 516 

—  exoort.Can .  372 

—  quarantined  at  Pt,  Edward  7“4 

—  quarantine  regulations . 500 

—  trade,  European . . . 120 

Cellar,  care  of  . 288 

—  cleaning . 84b 

Celerv.  raising  .  303 

—  White  Plume  and  C-cderl 

blauc . 104, 120 

—  Golden  Hear twell . 848 

Chicks  with  gapes . . . Si6 

Children,  our . 768 

Clover  midges  . 548 

Common  sen*e,  insures  success.436 

Comfrcy,  Prickly .  .356 

Corn  and  cotton  . 7<l 

—  Chester  Co.  Mammoth _ 768  832 

—  cros-  hred  Rural . 546,  640,  736 

—  cultivation  .  872.  83 

—  —  Rural's  method...  .238  324,  736 

—  drill  for  corn  fodder  . 333 

—  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda,  516, 532, 

60S 

—  effects  of  pollen  upon  ker¬ 

nels  . 640 

—‘ex.  at  different  stages  of 
growth  . 784 

—  fertilizer  for  . 283 

—  for  seed  distribution .  .582 

—  Learning  . . 238,803 

—  nitrate  of  soda  on  .  .6'6  532,  6 9 

—  —  —  —  —  a  few  plants,.. .M« 

—  planters .  233 

—  seed,  bad  .....  204 

—  select  sepd . 592 

—  sweet,  plant  early  . 152 

—  thirtv  kinds  to  he  cr'ssed 

upon  the  Imp.  Blount’s . 824 

Corylus Rvellana  purpurea,..,  .656 
Cotton  Ex.  at  Now  Orleans . 383 

—  picking  machine  . 640 

Cow,  the  l'o“ter  mother . .80S 

Cows,  milk, feeding  in  Summer.  181 
Crab  apple.  Lady  Elgin — ...  .  1VJ4 

Crnimgus,  Paul's . 3-8 

Crops  . . 64-3,  621 

—  larver,  the  ant  idote .  .  300 

—  outlook . . -101,  463 

Crossing  nlauts  at  R.  G .  .  ,:>S4 

Cur  umbers  . . 372 

Culture,  flat  .  . 5R4 

Cu-rnnt  cuttings . 582 

—  Fay’s  at  K.  O . . 468 

Dairy  products,  bogus,  tight 

availed  . . . . 430 

—  State.  Vermont,  a . 800 

Depression,  general . S32 

Picon tra  spectabllls . 120 

Diseases,  contagions,  Congress 
and . 88 

—  of  live  stock,  contagious .  88 

Dogsorshocp  . ..255 

Drainage,  pipes,  cementing . 672 

Keros,  Wyandotte,  Weight  uf.220,7OI 
Ensilage  Congress . 72 

—  craze.  . .  188,138 

—  crop.., . 88 

—  Dr.  Lawes's  opinion  . 856 

Evergreens  at  the  R.  G.,  list  . .  ..210 
Fairs,  abuses  at  . . . 768 

—  reforma'Icn  In . 46H 

Famine  In  India  — .  - . "<*4 

Farming  and  science . 388 

Farmers,  educated,  always 

wanted . . 564 

—  club,  constitution  for . 84.8 

—  handy  .  4fi 

—  organ,  R  N.-Y  ,  the . ,,..704 

—  reserved  power  of .  72 

—  thoughts  for  .  8 

Fence  Cutters.. .  . 120 

“■cnees,  barbed-wire  . . 1R8 

FPrtillzcr.boue  flour, lew  much  2R8 

—  chemical,  whin  loculi . 2  in 

tine,  dry.  mixing . 998 

Fertlllzcrs.low  grades  don’t  pay  lc8 

—  use  of . 634 

Filbert,  purple  leaved . 656 

Flax,  a  neglected  crop . 2.33 

Foot-and-mouth  disease . 183 

—  —  —  In  the  West . 5l'0 

Forests,  destruction  or  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  . 420 

Fowl-,  killed  by  Hep  and  tilth..  .664 

—  with  scaly  legs . 12O 

Friends,  to  old . 882 

Fruit  Growers  Ass  In  the  West  .2'6 

—  Notes  from  '*R.  G.”  . 624 

—  tree  wash, strong  lyc  for. .  ...204 

—  trees,  plun ling  ....  . 672 

Gambling  shut)  we  teach? . .484 

Gapes  In  chickens . ..856 

Grape  cross  between  Lady  and 

Moore’S  Early . 608,  672 

—  Nlaeara .  KS 

—  seeds  In  "G.  T."  . . . 7.36 

—  —  small  bed  for . 564 

—  Vergeuues  .  . 5''2 

—  Victoria  ut  ‘‘R.  6." . &n) 

—  —  cuttings  of .  . . .  8 

—  —on  the  Hudson  . 7114 

—  vines.  Ame.lcan  In  France _  21 

—  —  plam  ......  .  210 

—  Lady  Washington  and  Cot- 

tagp . 303 

Grapes,  bagging . 152 

—  doing  well  In  Kansas,..., . 656 

—  for  home  use  . 168 

—  "foxiness”  In  .  s 

—  White  Malaga.., . 848 

Grass,  Orcburd . “fi-l 

—  seed, sowing  . ,..,256 

—  Tiinothv,  as  a  lawn  . .  . . 592 

Hnm  and  bacon,  superior . 272 

Ileal  for  animals  . 848 

Hired  man  lu  Winter . 818 

Hoe,  wheel.  In  the  gard-u . 3'  H 

Hog,  American,  tight  for .  56 

—  —  France  and  the .  8 

—  cholera  . 640 

—  packlug.Wluler  . 220 

Hoistelns  the  next  boom  . 272 

Home  surroundlags.  ut  ten  I  ion 

to . 310 

Ho -ses.  water  the  . . 151 

Horticultural  pow  wow . 401 

Husbandry  dlverulflcd  .  ...720 

Implements,  Injury  to.  dry  rust  918 

1  m  tnl  g  rn  tlou ,  Canad  la  n . 220 

Western  152 

Intc-  national  Exnositloii.next .  .321 

‘•Jumbo  "  meaning  of . 152 

Kerosene  emulsion  .,  824,452 

Labor,  foreign  contract . 470 

Land-grubbing .  640 

—  —  alien  . 120 

—  —  noi  wanted. . . . 821 

-  grants  forfeited  . . hk 

Laws,  abuse  of  ..  — ,,,,,,Kno 
Legislation,  foolishness  of . 548 

—  ngalnst  alien  land-grabbing.  848 

Lily.  Cal  cheat  . 256 

LlqUnr  license . .730 

Lotteries,  Post  Office  war  on . . .  340 

Maehluerv  . 486 

--  on  fie  farm  . 964 

—  puttl  g  away  . . 592 

Magnolia  occumlnnta  _  .401 

Malt  sprouts  for  slock . 152 

Manitoba  agitation . — 168 

Manure  enriches  only  the  sur¬ 
face  sol)  .  800 

—  on  the  bare  knolls . 240 

—  questions . . 372 

MeOoriniok,  Cyrus  Hull . 34o 

Men,  give  . . % .  8 

Milk, 11  oin uleto  food  . 183 

—  adulteration .  21 

—  associations . 72 

—  war . 152 


Milling,  domestic  .  56 

Money,  honest,  let  us  have .  516 

Monopolies  . 34, 56 

N Irate  of  soda  on  corn  ..515,  532, 6(13 
Nitrate  ol' soda  on  wheat  ..  736 

Nitrogen  Inchemlcal  fertilizers 436 

—  loss  of  iu  wet  and  dry  weath¬ 
er  . 317 

Novel  In  two  chapters, . . 12 

Oats  to  the  acre  . 104 

varieties  of  . 93 

Ohio  Stale  Board  Ag.,  a  word  to  848 
"Oklahoma"  Payne,  death  of..  ..848 
Oloorn argn rin eTr raud ,  robbery.  .272 

Parents,  care  for . ,469 

Partisan  vR uper»  tion . 500 

Pea.  •  ieveiand's  Rural  N.-Y....120 

—  selection . 286 

Pens,  best . 220 

—  crossing . . 739 

—  weevil  eaten . 136 

Peaeh  trees  suffering  from  yel¬ 
lows . 288 

Pea  h ps,  Alexander  from  Mr 

Rerckmans  . 3“'s 

Pear,  Beurre  d’Anjou .  ,..688 

—  Comet . . 638 

—  K  letter,  a  hybrid  or  not . 763 

—  L©  Conic,  Chinese  . 683 

—  Sou  veal  r  du  1  ongres  _ 704,  7.-6 

Pears,  Seckel  f  oin  Lynn  . MM 

I’entsM  tnons  . 24 

Petroleum,  value  of . 24  ,  204 

Phloxes,  pweunlal .  24 

Pig-pens,  rats  In  . 404 

Pigs,  feeding  corn  lu  ‘rammer.  .431 
Plants,  ornamental  at“R.  G  "  ,808 
Pleuro  pneumonia  . ..*'72 

—  —  bill  . 3'>8 

—  —  in  the  West . 592 

—  —  to  pr 've  it  contagious.. .  ,7iM 

Plowlr.g,  wluit  depth  .  .  .561 

Politicians  and  prices  .  . isos 

Poniological  society,  American  656 

Pork  corner  of  1884. . . .  608 

Potato,  Blush.  .  50 

—  Corliss’*  Matchless, yield  ....736 

—  Dakota  Red  . 240 

—  Early  Mayflower . 240 

—  r-x  lie  lb  m  of  nitrogen  upon.  .532 

—  -  at  K  G.,  yicol  . .516 

—  —  on  one-fortieth,  of  an 

acre . mi 

—  -  While  Slur . 603 

—  fertilizer  tests,  RuraL . 633 

—  largest  —  .  736 

—  shapely . . . 592,  610 

—  —  010  for . 344 

—  Magnum  Bonum,  seedling*  of  608 

Mercer,  tests . . . 220 

—  Nott’s  Victor,  yield . 532 

—  Ohio  Fairly  , .  .  72 

—  send  on  prnlrlelnnd . 672 

—  seedlings  >  t  R.  u .  36 

—  specululors . 152 

-  test  with  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  . . 496 

—  -  fov  193-7 . 848 

—  Wall’s  Orange . 2a8 

—  yield, l.irscst  ever  produced  at 

R.  G  .  ...592 

—  ylenl  at  H.  G  . 404,564 

Potatoes,  feeding  to  animals..  . 220 

—  from  seed  balls .  8 

—  harvesting  . 672 

—  mixing  in  the  hill . So? 

—  Rucky  Mountain .  ,.  ..592 

—  selling . . 340 

—  gwecl .  to  raise  . . .256 

—  wild,  from  Rocky  Mountains. Lot , 

—  yields,  large  on  considerable 

areas . Sill 

Poulti y, paying.  . 420 

Presidential  election,  betting 

on  . on 

Prizes  awarded.  Rural . 163 

Prompt,  be . .  . 3  s 

Primus  Plssardli,  after  frost . . .  ,720 

Public  robbers . 240 

Pyrcihrum  clneraraffoltuin . S' 6 

Querist's  Department.. . 272 

Guinea.  Champbin . r4U 

Radishes,  growing . .356 

—  crown  lu  sand .  356 

Railroad  OommlsHon,  National .288 

—  rates,  icquest  for  reduction 

of  rates . 349 

Ranchmen's  new  combination  .  932 
Raspberry  and  blackberry  patch 
mutch . 736 

—  Gregg . . .  324 

—  Hansel!.. . . 420 

—  Marluoro  . . 7&I 

—  Ohio .  . 2S3 

—  sucker . . . 356 

—  suckers,  transplaut . 356 

—  Superb  at  ’  U.  G," . .516 

—  Tuwayk... . ...:  ..  10 

—  Turner,  for  home  use . 186 

—  Raspberries,  earliest . 564 

Rosa  rUKOstt  . 303 

Roses  PnlyAutba. . . 2.8.8 

Roosters  lu  flock  Influencing  scx736 
Rural,  and  Its  Editor,  We  hnto 

the . . 

—  dubbing  with  Western  paper»7t>3 

—  family,  addition  to . -152 

—  New-Yorker  cut  and  sewed.  .“32 

—  raising...... . . 768 

Rural's  advertlaemeats . '2  I 

Scale  Insect II  ou  trees . .  .856 

Scaly  legs  In  fowls .  . 120 

Science  and  farming . 883 

Seed  bulls  of  potatoes,  save . 60S 

Seed  distribution . 56 

roi  884  .  BS,  781 

—  selecting . 484 

Seeds,  poor,  planting . 163 

Self-protection,  organizing  for.  .201 
Sli-Cp  husbandry  111  til©  IT.  S _ 186 

.Mt-rlnu  shipments . 240 

—  or  dog*..,,., . 256 

—  Winter  care . 768 

Shrubs,  group  of  at  *’  R.  G  " . 356 

—  pretty,  at  “  R.  u" . >56 

Signing  papers  careful . 3<;rs 

Soil,  what  It  needs  . 356. 

Sorghum  halapeusu  at  "R.  G"...736 

—  M  llO  Maize  . 000  “Hi 

—  8Ugnr  from  . .  152 

—  . .  ''-'ii..  .  .  .  .120 

Spergula  Arvensls  in  England,.  88 
Stable*  and  burns,  to  make 

warm . 720 

Stamluate  ami  pistillate . 6>6 

Slock,  feed,  mall  sprouts . 152 

Stock  markets  In  Wall  St . Sift 

Stock  ra  sera’  convention . .781 

—  turning  to  grass . 303 

Strawberries,  large,  to  grow.  ...136 

—  pistillate  not  Influenced  by 

llio  plant  which  fertilizes 
l  hem . 516 

—  “Htamlnnrt"  ....  5n'. 

Sira  wherry,  Jewell  aud  Atna- 

ten  r.  pro  mining .  .  ,832 

—  Parry  . 401 

Sugar,  beet  . 372 

—  —  problem . . 452 

—  cheap . . 532 

—  Sorghum . 4  ">2 

—  —  closing  of  the  works . 800 

Tarred  paper  around  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees .  ...,'240 

TaxaGon . ? . 40, 56 

unjust  . .  21 

Tent  Cu'er'plllftrs,  to  destroy. ..  .532 

xas  fever  sears . .582 

Thorn.  Soarl*  t  double . 333 

Thought  pays  . 8?2 

Timber  conservation  lu  Canada  6  s 

Tobacco,  Sumatra . 56 

or  l  be  Rural  . 848 

Tomato,  a  perfect . 6'2I 

—  No.  of  seeds . 848 

Tomatoes,  newest  kinds . 672 

—  protected  against  cut  worms. 321 

—  staking . 152 

Treat  .  new  reciprocity . 816 

Trees  and  shrubs,  planting . 288 

—  ornamental .  104 

-  plant  more  . ,,592 

Tulip  tree,  not  a  lawm  or  street. 

free . 6-10 

vineyards  on  the  Hudson .  56 

Virginia . 310 

Watermelon  seeds  In  “  G.  T.”..  .832 
Weeds,  a*  nitrogen  consumers. .5  6 
destroying .  873 

—  look  out  for.... . 372 

-  on  the  farm . 464 

Wheat  and  rye  hybrids . .  — 

. 420,  452, 484,  656,  688 

—  —  —  —  seeds  of . 688 


Wheat  crop  at  Rothamsted . 468 

—  —  good  renortH.  . 872 

—  —  in  the  trailed  kingdom _ <04 

—  crop*  and  prices . 832 

—  cross-bred . 656 

—  —  —  Diehl-Med.  . 516 

—  Crossing  .  .  372 

Diehl-Mediterranean . 40B.  500 

—  —  give  It  a  chance . 592 

—  —  small  plot  of... . ...564 

—  Tanners  selling  .  720 

—  farmers  will  again  Sow. . 7.34 

—  for  40  years,  yield . 816 

—  Fill tzo  Clawson  . . . . . ..592 

—  —  —  planting  dark  and  light 

—  Hallo  it ’a  Pedigree . 843 

gralu  . 650 

—  Indian  .  27; 

—  —  competition,  scare, - -  500 

—  Iilnvcr  Giant . . 626 

—  mixing . 333 

—  mow-burnt . 420 

—  mulch  on  special  plots  . 816 

—  uitr -le  of  soda  on . .  . 736 

-prices  of  . 256,543 

—  prospects,  prices . 256 

—  Red  File  . 152 

—  Stiver  Chaff  and  Armstrong 

not  Identical.  .. .  592 

—  sow  the  current  seuson’s 

grow  Hi .  .664 

—  Special  plots — . . 672 

—  speculation . 720 

-stubble  overgrown  with 

weeds  . 561 

—  wlnter-kUUng . 818 

—  tumble  —  . 220 

—  effect  of  Blight  mulch . S2I 

Wliy  Is  It?..  .  .  . 163 

Wlro-wortn . 288 

Woodward.  J.  S.,  sketch  of  his 

life . 452 

Wool-growers’  Convention . 336 

—  —Kansas . ....201 

—  tariff  on . 250 

—  -  no  higher .  256 

Workmen  tu  Canada,  outlook. .310 
World’s  fair  at  New  Octcaus _ 

. 152  656.688 

Wyandotte  Chicks  at  "  R,  G  " 
. f  61,  072,  890 

—  eggs  weight  of . 220,  704,  8i/l 

Yellow  wood  sap  and  fiSigar . 308 

Youth’s  Hort.  Club . 204 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Agricultural  College,  Ontario,,. 699 

—  education  of  our  children.  ..139. 

293,  105,  13,  549.715,  769 
Agriculture,  teachers'  conven¬ 
tion  ..,.649 

Cornell  nnlverslty . 169 

Educating  our  children  agricul¬ 
turally,  189.  293.  4lb,  458,  549,  715, 

7'  9 

Education,  farmers’ . 405 

—  for  farm  boys,  best . S5J 

*  ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Ants  ns  Insect  destroyers  . 528 

Apple  tree  borer,  oviposltlon 
of..., . . . 133 

—  —  —  round  headed,  eggs...  19 

Army-worm,  black . 480 

—  —  outbreak  . .  19 

Bark  louse,  scurfy . *••  692 

Buffalo  multi . ...350 

Cn  ilodcs  lnmqnnlls . 318 

Carpet  beetle . S5o 

Cyulps  e>  nllutras . 651 

bomtii  maculuiis .  318 

F.r  \  throneuiu  vltls . . 3i8 

F'hJia  longipes. . . 313 

Grape  leaf- folder .  318 

—  —  hopper .  31 9 

—  phylloxera  . . 317 

—  vine  fldla . 3i8 

—  -  Ilia-beetle  . 8l3 

llnltieaehalyhca . sis 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  grape.  817 

Macrodaetyius subspluosus . 3  8 

Oa*  scale . IB l 

TYtonus  uuloollix  . . sis 

Ruse  Chafer . 318 

Root -borer,  gigantic . 318 

Saperdacrelatn  . 528 

Sea  e  insect,  emulsion  . 216 

Strawberry  crown  girdltr . 4t<4 

Wheat  enemy,  new . . . 651 

—  midge. . . 528 

EVERYWHERE. 

Alabama,  Halo  Co . 117 

—  Limestone  Co .  184,  481 

—  Talladega  Co . 653 

Arizona,  Marleopa  Co . 449 

Arkansas,  Cross  Co, . 513 

—  lies;  month  In . 338 

—  Hot  Springs  Co . 513 

—  Ouachita  Co.... . 402 

—  Scott  Co... . 88.  386 

California,  Lake  Co.. . 481 

—  Lassen  Oo. . . 514 

—  Santa  Barbara  Co . 605,765 

noma  1  o  . .638 

—  Stanislaus  Co... . 236 

-  Tutare  o . I 

Canada,  HtillevlUe,  Ont . 766 

—  Brant  Co . 85 

—  Chatham,  Out . 237 

—  Cousecon . 590 

—  Rust  Williams.... . .685 

—  Eiora . 638 

—  Williamsburg . 73-1 

—  Ft.  Qu’Appdle .  . . .,..481 

—  Georgetown . 511 

—  Grenville  Co . 5-16 

—  Hastings  Co........ . . . F7U 

—  Huron  Co  . .....596 

—  Lake  Shore . 529 

—  Lincoln  1 "  . 6<0 

—  Listovvell . ...481 

—  Lothlnlcre  Co . ...731 

—  Low,  Ont .  734 

—  Manitoba... . 419,701,  811 

—  .Mtltuu,  Ont . 782 

—  Monk  Co . .....548 

—  Muxkoka  . 6-6 

—  Nova  Scotia . S31) 

—  Norfolk  Co. . . 5)3 

—  notes  on  Western.... . 689 

—  Oakland.. . 465 

—  Ontario  . . 838,465 

—  Oxford  Oo . R7 

—  Peterboro,  Ont . 7-2 

—  Prince  Edward  Island . t,22 

—  Quebec . 4172.  481,  653 

—  St.  C ‘thitrlue's. .  386 

—  Saint  Held . 465 

—  South  Middleton . 766 

—  Uxbridge  . 614 

—  Waterloo  Co ... .  . . 481 

Colorado,  Arapahoe  Co . 1S2 

—  El  Paso  Co  . 100,73-1 

—  notes  from . . . ...si I 

—  Park  Co  . 200 

Connecticut,  Fatrlleld  Co . 33 

—  Hartford  Co .  765 

—  Lltcblleld  Co . 185  237  62? 

—  New  Haven  Co....  54,-Ull,  465,  497 

—  New  Loudon  CO . .  69,718 

—  Tineas  vtlto . 67o 

—  Wluuham... .  ....  38 

Dakota,  Altooi1  \ . 417 

—  Beadle  Co . 3  2,022 

—  Clark  Co . 322,133.513,  1  8 

—  Clay  Co  . . .............133 

—  Dltvlsou  Co  . 269 

—  Eastern,  notes  from . 2.87 

—  Hughes  Co . 269,  4S1 

—  Lake  Co . ...419 

—  McPherson  Co . 529,  530 

—  Miner  Co  ..  . . 85 

—  Morten  Co... . 237, 481,  62.',  6-5 

—  social, . 51, 

—  Spink  Co  . . 481,  670 

—  Stutsman  Co . 48i 

Delaware.  S"»sex  Co . . . 467 

Editorial  ( 'orronponileuue. . .609,  633 

Fiorl  m.  Marlon  Co . . . 3"-4 

Georgia  Robb  Co . . . 7Uj,  701 

Sumter  Oo.. . ..'48 

—  Union  Co......... . 590.591 

Idaho  Boise  Co . ,.653 

lilltl  Is.  Adams  Co . . . 54 

—  Calhoun  Co  . 686 

—  champaign  Co . 700 

■  Christian  Co . 101 

—  De  Kalb  Co . U7 

—  Douglass . 530 

—  Hancock  Co . 670 

—  Henry  Co . 6,513 


Illinois,  Iroquois  Co . 

—  Jo  Daviess  Co . 68GJ 

—  Kendall  Co . 

—  Knox . 

—  Lawrence  Co . 166.  jjq 

—  Livingston  Co . 

—  Macoupin  Co . 

—  Madison  Co . 

—  M  Lean  Co...  22,  253,  433,  449.1 

—  Nicholas  Co . 

—  Ogle  Co,..., .  67ol 

—  Peoria  Co .  . sij 

—  Randall  Co . 

—  Ratal  tpb . 

—  Sangamon  Co . 68,  529j 

—  stephenRoa  Co . 886,1 

—  Union  Co  ... 

—  Whiteside  Co . 

Indiana.  Bootle  Co . 

—  Ogs  Co . . 

—  Fountain.  Co . 

—  Hamilton . 

—  Howto  d  Co . 

—  Knox  Co  . 

—  Lagrange  Co . 

—  311am!  Co .  ......  18-4, j 

—  Tippecanoe  . 

—  Wa  ash  CO . 

—  Washington  Co . 4-19,  | 

—  Wayne  Co  . 

Iowa,  Hen  ton  Co . 269, 

—  Cass  Co . 

—  Cherokee  Co . 

—  Clark  Co . . 

—  Crawford  Co . 251,1 

—  Forrest  City . 

—  Hardin  Co . 

—  Henry  Co . ioi,  1 

—  Johnson  Co . . 

—  Lee  Co  . . . . . . 

—  Mahaska  Co . 488, 

—  311  lls  Co  .  f>i,1 

—  MHOhell  CO . 37,  369,  497. 

—  Monroe  Co  . 

—  Montgomery  Co . 16c, 

—  Plymouth  Co . 

—  Pottawattamie  Co . 

—  Rliivg  Id  Co . 731 

Scot!  Oo .  .... 

—  Southern . 

—  Van  Buran  Co  . 

—  Warren  Co . 

Kansa*,  Atchison  Co . 

—  Hr  avn  Co . 

—  Chase  Co  . . 

—  Chautauqua  Co . 

—  Cherokee  Co . 

—  Cloud  Co . 

—  Coffee  Co . . 

—  Cowley  Co . 402,  417,,  590, 

—  Crawrord  Co . 

—  Da  via  co .  o, 


Dickinson  Co. 
Franklin  Co 
Jackson  Co... 

Jewell  Co . 

Labette  Co.... 
Mitch  n  Co... 
Osage  Co, 


.117 


.253,  4S3,  481,  1 

.V.V.’.’.V.’tm, 

Osborne  C’o... . IS; 

—  Pottnwatomle  Co . 

—  Reno  Co . . . 

—  Shawnee  Co . 

Sumner  Co  .  . 

Keuiueky,  Hickman  Co . C 

Meade  Co . 

—  Shelby  Co . 185, 

Louisiana,  Colllnsburg . H 

Maine.  Penobscot  Co . 

Manitoba,  Asstnlbula . 

Maryland,  Anne  Arundel  Co... 

—  Baltimore  Co . . . 

—  Somerset  Co . . . 

. . ,  148,  150.  132,  539,  55»j,  701 ,  731. 

—  Talbot  Co .  22,  68, 7 

—  Wabash  Co . .  I 

Massachusetts,  Berkshire  Co.. 

—  Bristol  Co . . . . 

—  Essex  CO . 166, 1‘ 

—  Hampden  Co . 4S2,  i: 

—  Hampshire  Co . " 

—  Norfolk  ra. .  69, 

—  Plymouth  Co .  822,4 

—  Worcester  Co  .  3't 

Mlelilga  n.  Allegan  Co.t66, 402, 5t<". 

—  Ba.v  CO . 590,  59i.  IT 

—  Bern  n  Co,.., . fil 

—  Calhoun  Co . 237,  546, 7! 

—  Clinton  Co . 

—  Eaton  Co . 20C, 

—  Genesee  Co . . . 

—  Grand  Traverse  Co . 450, 

—  Ionia  . it] 

—  Isabella  Co....  . 

—  Kalamazoo  Co . 4W.  VI 

—  Kalkaska  Co . 

—  Lenawee  Co . 

—  Manistee  Co . ..237,8 

—  Mvcostu  Oo . IS?. 

—  Oakland  Co . 

—  Oceana  Co... . 

—  Ottawa  Co..... . 

—  Saginaw  Co . 

—  St  ;  Clair  Co . 433, 

—  -  Joseph  CO .  68,  465.  t: 

—  Schoolcraft  Co . . 

—  South  Board  man  Co . HI 

—  Van  Huron  Co .  38,  237. 7' 

—  Wexford  Oo . 133. 

3]Iritiesota,  Big  Stone  Co...... ..  i 

—  Houston  Co . 101 

—  Mower  Co,. . w 

—  Pope  Co . Hi 

—  Redmond  Co . 'i 

_  Redwood  Co . 200, 

—  ltoek  Co... . 

—  Todd  Co  . 81 

—  Waseca  Co . . 

—  Wlnoua*Co . . . 

—  Wright  Co.. . 

Mississippi,  note*  from. . 

—  Ttshomlnao  Co . . 

Missouri,  Andrew  Co . 

—  Audrain  Co . t 

—  u  ■  try  *  >  . . 

—  Barton  Co.................. 

—  Clay  Co . 4 

—  Pott  Co . 

—  Dent  Co.... . . 

—  Henry  Co . IJ 

—  Jacksmi  Co. . 

—  Jasper  Co.. . 166,482, 

—  Jefferson . . . 

Johnson.  . . 

—  Flarlon  Co . 

•  Mo  Donald  Co . 

—  Miller  CO . ...133.43V 

—  Petls  Co . 

—  Ralls  Co  . 151,8 

—  St.  Louis  Co..., . 

—  Stoddard  Co . . . . 

—  Wayne  Co.. . 

Mnntonn  Ter.  Csatcnu  Co  ..  21.  il 
Neh I'hSt  a,  Antelope  Co . 

—  Adams  Co . . 

—  Clay  Co . 514,8 

—  Dougins  Co . 

—  Fr’iukliu  Co . 

—  Halt  Co . . . 

—  Harlan  Co . 

-  non  . . 

—  Nemaha  Co  . S69,  4| 

—  Richardson  Co . . 

—  Saline  . V.  - .  ■ 

—  Sioux  Co . 

—  Wash  legion  Co  . 

Now  Hampshire,  Carroll  Co.....>l 

—  —  Hillsboro  Co . 

—  —  Merrimack  t'o . 

New  Jersey,  Cumberland  Co  i 

—  —  Essex  Co . .  854/ 


—  Ocean  Co . *! 

—  Salem  Co . 

(!,  182. « 

York.  All  gany  Oo..., 

-  Cattaraugus  Co... 

, . ..416,  ’3 

Chemung  Co . 

.  . 

—  clin'on  Co  ........ 

. c 

—  Columbia  Co . 

. S 

Cortland  Co . 

. 143.  II 

—  Dutchess  Co....... 

....20.  a 

Erl-  Co . 

80, 586, 3 

Essex  Co.. 

—  Genesee  Co. 

—  Herkimer  Co . 237, 

—  Jeffers-  n  Co. . . . 

—  loiwls  Co . 

—  Livingston  Co . 

—  Madison  CO....  . . 

—  M- rrlmaek . . . ■■•I 

—  Niagara  Co . 253, 

269,306,  822,  388.  85-1,  386,  H 2, 
418, 450,  465,  498,  513,  530,  590, 
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New  York,  Onondaga  Co.  117,  814,830 

—  —  Ontario . 149, 

201,  402,  498,  516,  590,  766 

—  —  Orange  Co . 431 

—  _  Orleans  Co..... . 85,  i98 

—  —  Otsego  CO- . §14 

—  —  Queens  Co  . i84 

_  —  Rensselaer  Co. .  .,166,  201,253 

_  —  St  Lawrence  Co . 624 

—  —  Saratoga  Co . . . 636 

—  —  Schenectady  Co . 510 

—  —  Schoharie  Co... . ....766 

—  —  Schuyler  Co . 418 

_  _  Steuben  Co . 3J6,  386,  686 

—  -  Suffolk . 701 

—  —  Tompkins  Co . 811 

—  —  TJlstpr  Co..., . 54,  160 

—  —  Warren  CO  . Sol 

—  —  Wayne  Co .  465 

_  —  Western  notes..... . 349 

—  —  Wright’s  Corners. . 287 

—  —  Wyoming  Co . 22,434 

- Yates  Co . 484,346 

North  Caro'lna.  Granville  Co. ..269 

—  —  Guilford  Co . 608 

_  —  Iredell  Co . 466 

—  —  Vance  Co . 54,  465, 701 

Nova  Scotia,  Dlgby  Co . 149 

—  —  Hard  wooalilll . 590 

Ohio,  Allen  Co . 181 

—  Athens.  . 658 

—  Brown  Co..... . ,,......434 

—  Butler  Co . .....133 

—  Champaign . 434 

—  Clermont  Co . 511 

. . . .  .  . . 149 

—  Columbiana  Co....  .  ....  69,530 

—  Cuvah  \ga  Co .  69 

—  Darke  Co . 854 

—  Delaware  Co. . . . 166 

—  Fairfield  Co . 166 

—  Fraukllu  Co . 513 

—  Geauga  Co . .402 

—  Harrison  Co .  . 131 

—  Huron  Co . 338 

—  Lelpzlc . 88 

-Licking  Co . . 336,  530 

—  Luca*  Co .  69,  638,  670 


—  Mahouing  Co... 
--  Marlon  Co . 


. 85 

1U1.23? 


—  Mercer  Co . 498 

—  Pickaway  Co .  . 22 

Portage  Oo .  5-1, 1 18, 51 1, 580 

—  l’utnam  Co . 369,  530 

-  Stark  Oo .  85 

-Trumbull  Co . ,...418,782 

-  Tuscarawas  Co . 85,513 

-  barren  Co . . . 638 

-  Williams  Co .  22 

-  Wyandotte  Co . 513 

Oregon,  Clackamas  Co . 781,  766 

-  Lynn  Co .  85.  166, 185,  606 

-  Marlon  Co.,....,......., . 734 

-  Polk  Co . 653 

-  Umatilla  Co . 6  6 

-  Wasco  Co .  38 

-  Willamette . 606 

Ottawa,  notes  on  the  frost . 401 

Pennsylvania,  Alleghany  Co _ 

. 316.  731,  792 

-  Bradford  Co...  39,  117,  258,  696, 731 

-  Bucks  Co . 3  6 

-  Butler  Co . 287 


. »G 

. 287 

—  Cambria  Co . 166 

—  Columbia  Co .  ....18" 

—  Crawford  Co .  33,85  117 

—  Brie  Co .  85.  200.  670, 702 

—  Franklin  Co . 5'3 

—  Green  Co .  380 

—  Hope  Church . 701 

—  Indiana  Co .  511 

—  Lackawanna  Co . 814 

—  Lehigh  Co . 530 

—  Mercer  Co . M9 

—  Susqucha  na  Co . 051 

—  TlOga  C  . 622 

—  Venango  Co . 0)2 

—  Wayne  Co . 166,431.516 

—  Westmoreland  Co..... . 54 

—  Wyoming  Co . 638 

South  Carolina  Aiken  Co . tsa 

Tennessee,  Gibson  Co . 591 

—  Grainger  Co . ?-K> 

—  Hamilton  Co . •  r* 

—  Havwood  CO .  34 

-M  •Miuu  Co . cl 

—  Mitchell  Co . fi 

—  Rhea  Co .  . .  6 

—  Robertson  Co . 660 


—  Shelby  Co . PC 

—  Sullivan  Co .  .1  is 

-Washington  Co . 133,213 

Texas,  Austin .  95 

—  Band'-ra  Co . tio 

—  Bexar  Co .  38,  lM,  218  838.  670 


—  Dallas  Co . . 

—  Dickinson  Co . . 

. 418 

Grayson  Co . 

—  Liberty  Co . 

...117,  3  6 

Rod  ltlver  Co,, . 

. . .590 

—  Williamson  Co . 

. 514 

Trans  continental  165,  491.  497,  512 
529,545,  599,  601  621  6  2,  669, 
685,  7DU,  713,  7:43,  765,  781,  793, 

813,  s30.  945 

Utah.  Weber  Co.. . 719,  766 

Vermont,  Chittenden  Co  22  514,734 

—  Franklin  Co . . 7s2 

—  Orleans  Co . 431 

—  Rutland . 346,  531 

—  Windsor . ltd,  117 

Virginia,  Augusta  Co . ?53 

—  Bedford . 466 

—  Charlotte  Co . 133 

—  Goochland  Co . M  l 

—  Hampden  Sidney  College . 269 

—  Loudon  Co . 237 

Orange  Co . 6.33 

Prince  Anne  Co . 1 17 

Prince  Udvrnrd  Co  . 200, 

.  . 418,  482,  516,  6)13 

—  George  Co . T"2 

—  Russell  0  )  . 118 

—  something  nbont . VST 

—  Western  notes  from . <419 

Wythe  1'.. . (ft 

Washington  Ter,.  Garfield  Co., 63 1 

—  —  Whatcom  Go.,, . 402,  830 

WeBt  Virginia,  Hancock  Co . M  l 

—  —Jackson  Co .  r,i 

—  —  Jefferson  Co . .466 

—  Kanawha  Co . 78? 

—  — Ohio  Co . 201 

—  —Wake  Co  . 731 

Wisconsin.  Barron  Oo . 119 

Columbia . :  1;.  606 

—  Crawford  Co., . 731 

Dane  Co...,. . 636 

Fond  du  Lae  Co.. .101,  133,  218,  7:11 

Grant  Co . 287 

l.a  OrOBSC  Co...  . . M.  198 

Monroe  Co . 670 

-Oconto  Co . 166 

—  Outaga  le  Co . 166, 070, 686, 793 

—  Ozaukee  Co . <443 

—  Portage  Co . 4S2,  <34 

—  Shawano  Co . 166 

—  Waiworlli  Co . 7K2 

—  Waupacn  Co. . . 269, 701 

—  Winnebago  Co . 530 

Wyoming,  carbon  Co . 117 

FARM  ECONOMY. 

Animals  fattening  dlsfrlbu- 

„  tlonof . 9,28,41.50,  89 

Draining  tHe,  proportioning  for 
a  long  drain,,,  . 393 

—  —  size  . 366 

Drains, under  const  motion.  .381,866, 

..337,  398,479.  193,  541,602 

fence,  rabbit  tight . 265 

Grain,  do  we  feed  too  much?...  303 

Hay,  when  to  cut .  336 

Land,  wet.  why  it  should  be 

drained,,,. .  99 

Manure,  hen,  preservation  of .  .!  22 

Mouse-trap  for  granaries . m 

Murk  bed.  Utilizing  . 250 

Nitrate  of  soda,  Use  of . 67 

Petroleum,  crude,  ns  a  wood 

preservative . 37,0 

Potato  plow,  or  potato  forks  . , .  nil 
"  heat  and  corn  seed,  pickle  for.  131 

FARM  CROPS. 

Alfalfa  as  pork  food .  637 

—  possibilities  of . 266 

Asparagus  culture,  special . 618 

Barley . . 

Barley  at  Kirby  Homestead. . . . .’  99 

—  Imperial .  267 

—  Manshury . 464 


Beans,  Castor,  and  moles . S37 

Bermuda  Grass  from  seed . 604 

—  seed . . 51 

Beets  and  beet  sugar . . 446 

—  for  near  and  live  stock . 681 

—  roots  ot . 764 

Broom  corn  scraper. . . 732 

Buckwheat,  Canada  Crystal . 519 

—  seed  to  the  acre . 385 

—  sowlug . 41/ 

Cabnage,  F.arly  Deep  Head.  .  613 

—  late;  selling  out  . .5)2 

Cabbages  lu  spite  of  worms . 283 

--  keeping . 912 

Cane,  smi.er  . . . . 44i 

Carrot  seed,  sown  too  deep . 5G2 

Chess  as  grass . 571 

Chess  in  wheat . 8L 

—  or  cheat  . 82i 

Clover,  crimson . 8s4 

—  Iviy  . . 393 

—  Italian . 831 

—  red.  uew  and  valuable  va . -->59 

Clovers  as  nitrogen  collectors.  .619 
Corn,  analysis  .  GIG 

—  broom,  scraper. ..  . 782 

—  crib...  . . 464 

—  —  rat-proof . ..732 

—  cross  bred,  Itural  ..... .634,  787 

—  crossing,  experiment .  682 

—  outing  and  shocking . 634,  ill 

—  fodder,  value  of.  . . 683 

—  ground,  marker  for . 153 

—  how  we  raise . 586 

—  immature  for  seed . 73 

—  iiiDako  a,  . 39-,  496.  543,  71  1 

—  Jack,  with  automatic  pin . 7:52 

—  land  Fall  plowing  . . 320 

—  Learning  .  •  199,  036 

Crude  fibre,  nutritive  qualities 

of  . 32, 

Grass,  Orchard . 498 

—  —  •  owing . 525 

—  seed  sown  alone  . 268 

—  seeding.  Joss  to  farmers . :  t*i 

Grasses  for  Kansas . 23'? 

—  —  pas'Ure  . zt.2 

—  —  vnrlous  soils  aud  climes, .  Ml 

Harvesting,  time. . 430 

Hay.  mover . 393 

—  making . . . 429 

—  stacker  . 387 

—  when  to  cut  .  336 

Hungarian  grass,  sowing . 401 

Hybrids  between  wheat  and 

rye . . 557,  637 

Johu.o  n  grass . 2s6.  195,  737.  713 

Maize,  illllo . 3;r> 

Mai’gels,  how  to  grow . »i5 

—  why  uon't  farmers  grow. 477, 527 

—  without  knee  and  linger 

work . 634 

Millet,  sowing . an 

Ml  lo  maize..  ...  ....  w).* 

Oats  after  coru. . . . : — 682 

—  Amur.  Triumph.... . SSI 

—  at  R.  G  . 97 

—  AustihU  m  . 2:i> 

—  Black  Champion .  97 

—  cot  greou  for  fodder . 338 

—  Probsteler,  white . 2.51 

—  Haee-hor.se  . ion 

—  tests  of  at  ex  station . 764 

—  wild .  556 

—  Welcome . 2.15 

—  yield  . 41 

—  —  in  Montana . 542 

Onion  seed  to  the  acre . 132 

Onions,  fertilizer  for,  best . 131 

Orchard  grass . 496 

—  —  sowing . 528 

Pasture  grasses . 2  2 

Potato  notes  . 430 

- aud  rnggestlous .  .Ill 

—  Old  Purple  Mercer . 235,371 

—  Orwell  ..  . . 163 

—  Pal-sou’s  Pri  Hilo  . 811' 

—  Pearl  of  Savoy . 557 

—  Peerless  . 28-4 

- Ill  R.  1;  . 163 

—  planter  . 3S7 

—  plowor  potato  forks,  which'/. '.il 

—  fr  si  cul  . 390 

—  rot  .  'x 

—  SI  ab  .  .....430, 699*716,  782,1  i6 

—  -  .  ...  its 

—  —  caused  by  wire-worms _ 651 

—  Seedling  from  Mr.  Merrill  . ,.131) 

- of  D  X.  West  . .  If) 

- Mr.  L.  Heitzel  . 183 

—  seedlings  . 1.1 

—  8>no«  Fairy .  161 

—  Suovr  llake  . 251,321 

—  Sport  of  Late  Rose .  63 

—  t  .lk  at  ”R.  0.  1  Sit) 

—  tests  at  ■‘K.G.’*..  2.60  97.  1  4, 

.,ls2,2  5, 3511,266,  2-4,  557,  618 

729  19  * 

- with  chemical  fertilizers. 281 

—  .he  nest  . 

—  Tremont . 71*4 

—  Variegated-loafed . 6t-> 

—  Vermont  Champion . 250 

—  Vick's  xtra  Early  . 557 

—  Wall  s  Orange . 810 

—  White  hiephaut . 68.  tai 

- a  big . 891 

- and  late  R  of  Hebron 

the  same,,., . . |$0 

- Prize . TGI 

- Star . 286,  TX5 

—  Winslow's  Seedling . ....Ill 

—  yields,  nig,  concerning . 700 

- large.  . 794 

—  —  largest  . 684 

- startling  . . 117 

Potatoes,  about  . *22 

—  a  over  in  Eugland . 750 

—  and  wire-worms . 778 

—  by  moon  light  .  419 

—  lu.  College,  cost  of  raising _ 54 

—  Com.,  fertilizers  for . 148 

—  culture  of . 768 

—  cuttiug . Isj 

—  earliest . . . 2  Is 

—  Hat  culture . 131 

■  -  for  Seed,  parings. “planting,  .  |R4 

—  greatest  yields  ever  produced 

.  t  the  Rural  Grounds. . TiJ 

—  heavy  soil  tests  ..  .  rai 

—  how  my  neighbor  raised. ...  267 

—  Irish,  In  the  South .  9 

—  manure  for .  732 

—  tnuxlmuui  yields,  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  . 273 

—  “mixing” .  54ii 

—  mulching . . . 620 

—  uew  varieties  misrepresent  - 

tng . . .  498 

—  tilt  ogenous  fertll Users  for. .  .690 

—  plant  inn  deep  .  321 

—  prize  essay  on . 2j:j 

—  set  (1 . 195 

- cutting  experiments . 464 

- storing . ,652 

- varieties  of .  Slii 

—  Whit  Star  ex  at  R.  G . 3S4 

—  wiL  they  "mix”  in  the  bill?  .527 

Prlekl.v  Comfrey . 884,  523 

- eondimined . . . 621 

Root  collar  . fid 

—  crops,  growing . 411 

—  culture,  now  met  nod  s  of . 794 

Roots  how  deep  they  ruu _ , ,  21 

Rutabagas .  |j; 

Rye,  Its  functions  In  agrlcul 

turn.... . 679 

Rye,  value,  etc  .  prize  essay _ 273. 

.  .873,  f09, 801 
Seed  corn . 41 

FARM  TOPICS. 

Agricultural  education...... 189,  652 

Ash-hopper.. .  9 

Ashes  as  good  as  superphos¬ 
phate . <30 

—  cool  for  fruit  trees . 28:i 

—  wood . 431 

—  —  long  action  of . 511 

AX.  grease  to  spilt  hard  w  ood.. .761 

Barn  yard,  leak-.. .  41 

Blcaehlug  proeoss,  nmv . . . .112 

Hone,  raw,  nitrogen  in . HI 

Hoys,  farm  educuilon,  best . 357 

Buildings,  cheap  but  convoti 

lent.. . . .  . 288 

Cabbage  flea,  to  exterminate, . .335 
Carp  at  the  It.  G .  2 

—  craze . 165 

—  culture . 2L  464 

—  edible  qualities . 216 


Carp  experience . 52,53  Soil  as  a  source  of  plant  food... 805 

—  farm  fish . 286  Soil*,  analyses  of,  by  means  of 

—  growth  of .  52  plants . 39^ 

_  jn  Ill . 115  —  retaining  wat  r . 416 

_ West . 115  Sorghum  lu  Central  N.  Y  ....  19 

_ pond  .  .  .  . .  21  — sugar  making . ....53,  493,  563 

Carpenter’s  shop . . 697  Sugar  ami  «ck  )ice  . 366 

Castor  pomace,  poisonous . 388  —  at  a  cent  per  p  -und . 1 -3 

Cats  In  the  barn . 812  —making  .  563 

Cattle  choked,  to  relieve .  65 - future  of . 329 

Cellar  above  ground . . . 78J  —  —  Ill-luck  . .  TjJ 

—  r-mt  . 66,  730  Wastes  ou  the  farm  . 684 

Clothes  lines,  tightening . 99  Water  Improvement  at  "K.  H.''.562 

Clover  seeder,  homemade . 2.50  —  use  and  anuse  In  horticulture.  446 

Corn  crib  . 400,464  Wells,  artesian .  2 

- and  pig-pen .  . 283  Wheat  and  rye  hybrids . 557 

—  fodder  dried  and  silage . 464  Wheel  Jack  . 153 

—  marker . 153,250  Wlnd-rn tils,  farm  . 351 

—  slleer  526  Wire-worms  and  potatoes . 778 

—  smut,  cause  . 481 - wire-worms  . 717 

—  stalks,  housing .  9 - caualug  potato  scab . 60} 

Cucumber  and  melon  bugs . 352  Wood  ashes,  long  action  of . 5  1 

Cut-worms,  death  to  .  352  —preserving. .  161 

Dandelions,  to  .  radicate . 3J3  Working  and  thinkiDg . l>t 


Carp  experience . . . 52,  o-s 

—  farm  nsh . . . 286 

—  growth  of .  52 

—  in  Ill . 115 

- West . 115 

—  pond........ . 21 

Carpenter’s  shop . . ..697 

Castor  pomace,  poisonous . 388 

Cats  In  the  barn . 812 

Cattle  choked,  to  relieve .  65 

Cellar  above  ground . . . 78J 

—  l-M-J.  . 

Clothes  lint  s,  tightening . 99 

Clover  seeder,  home  made . 250 

Corn  erib  .  ....400,464 

- and  pig-pen . . 288 

—  fodder  dried  aud  silage . 464 

—  marker . 153,250 

—  slleer  . . 526 

—  smut,  cause  . . . . 481 

—  stalks,  housing .  .  .....  9 

Cucumber  and  melon  bugs . 352 

Cut-worms,  death  to  . 352 

Dandelions,  to  eradicate . 373 

Debts,  evil  of . '',52 

Ditching . 398 

—  machines,  trial . 349 

Drain,  how  to . 351 

—  level  . . . . 650 

Drn  Inlng,  excavating . . 393 

—  tile,  proportioning  of . .  ,383 

—  —  size . .  366 

—  under,  benefit . 367 

—  —  tile  laying  to  grade . ...415 

Drains,  level,  Lansing  for . 493 

—  leveling  for . 479 

—  location  of . 366 

—  silt  basin  . 366 

—  under  construction  851.  366,383, 

396,  179,433,  541,  602 

Drinking  troughs  . 69S 

Droughts,  ndvantaces  of . 730 

Education  ofourehildreu.  prize 

essay  .  293.  105,  453 

Egg  preservatives  experiments^ 

Eggs,  preserving .  ..,.496 

En-llave  . 1 . 1S3.S05.  119 

—  a  1  vantage  of . 234,360 

—  as  winter  feed .  353 

—  experience  . 9,250 

—  experiments  at  N.  Y.  ex.  sta- 

tl  -u  . 

—  has  come  to  stay... . 198 

-111  effects  of  . 384 

—  nutritive  quallt  ies . .  401 

—  v<  roots  . 254 

—  wait  for  more  light . ; . 320 

wha'  I  know  about . 265 

Ex.  station.  New  York... , . ..... .3-4 

Kali  tallowing  . ........526 

Farm  boys,  education  for.  best. 357 

—  house,  location  and  arrange¬ 

ment  119 

—  keep  the  best  ou  .  652 

—  life  in  Prov.  of  Quebec.. ...... 518 

n  .  681 

'  Hi'-  K  V  V  . - . 

—  truck,  a  post  puller. .  .  5 

—  wastes  on . 634 

Farmer,  fancy  . -180 

-  successful.. . 762 

—  talk  with  a  .  30i 

Farming  ill  the  West.  . 559 

—  must  tend  toward  stock  feed¬ 

ing....  305 

—  without  system,  losses  ...  560 

Farmers,  advice  to,  pl’hy-prlze 

e-  say ,  205. 84 1,  i?9.  501 , 593,  752 

—  are  not  healthy  ..  . 449 

—  own  paper— R.  X'  -Y . 752 

Fene  ,  l.urhed  wire..  ..  132,234,285 

—  Blodgett . 812 

—  designs... . 81t 

—  portable  . 312 

—  rabbit-tight. . 265 

—  r  ad,  neat  .  9 

r  adside . 115 

—  wire,  barbed,  danger  to 

stock  ...  529 

—  —  —  experience . 283 

—  —  —  for  stock  . 368 

Fertilization  and  five  stock . 589 

Fertilizer  combination,  good.  ..252 

nitrate  of  soda  . CT 

—  spreader  wanted . 449 

—  slo  1  ■  ett  actingas  a  . . 637 

—  superphosphaie,  what  it  con¬ 

tains  . 449 

Fertilizers,  best  lu  the  market  .130 

—  chemical  . 589 

—  com.  for  potatoes  .  . 148 

Gate  that  c  n't  be  left  open . 116 

Grain,  d  we  feed  too  much? _ 303 

Grounds,  ex.,  01  R.  tf.  1 ..  I, 

162,  182.9  k,,  751.411,  44a,  477.  510. 
557,61',  682,716.  729  761,  793 

Grubs,,,.  ...  .  ....  ...684 

Harrows,  spring  tooth,  about..  .115 

Harvesting,  time  to . 430 

Hay  and  buctc.  la  . 443 

—  making . 429 

—  rake,  cheap . 447 

—  stacker . 337 

—  when  to  cut  . '336 

Hired  help.  In  behalf  of . 421 

Hoeing  between  the  drills . 465 

Hoc»,  keep  sharp . 545 

—  wheel . 512 

Hybrids  between  wheat  and 

rye . 557 

Irrigation  .  19 

Kerosene  mixture . . 480 

Lu  der  un< l  derrick . . . 58s 

Landed  aristocracy  of  Amer _ 560 

Lands  wet,  why  drain .  99 

Level.  Lansing . 493 

Manure  from  one  horse. . . 764 

—  hen.  for  erope  . 320 

—  —  preservation . 22 

—  Judeeof  value  by  effect  . .....637 

n  r 

Manuring  in  Missouri. . . . '200 

Marker  for  coru  ground . 153 

Mi  king  stool  for  kicking  cow.. .  66 
Milk,  skim,  as  siock  feed,  value,  67 

Molasses  milking  . 6 

Monopolies  22 

Muck  as  weight  for  silo . 54i 

bed,  utilizing  . .50 

Nitrate  of  soda  on  corn  ai  R.  U  510 

729 

Nutritive  qualities  of  crude 
fibre . 827 

—  —  use  of .  6) 

Paint,  cheap  for  the  farmer  165 
Paintiug,  using  petroleum  be¬ 
fore . 199 

Pasture  g rasscs . 252 

Pastures,  perfect  management 

Of,  Theoretically . 413 

Petroleum  as  palm,  use  of . 1:12 

—  etude. . .  234 

—  —  a  wood  preservative . 350 

—  -  experience  w  ill! . 199 

I’ll  isphate.  S.  G .  . 411 

Planter,  h  ttd.  good .  199 

Plowed  sod.  Fall  . US 

Portugese  husbandry . . .  5 

Potash . . 131 

—  and  Its  relatives . 649 

—  —  phosphates . 633 

—  8'iurees  of . . 431 

Pptati  i  planter, . . :u? 

—  White  prize . 82T 

—  scab  caused  bv  wire-worms.. 651 

—  scabby  question . 511 

Rake,  stalk . 383 

Ram  andgln.  batteriug . 698 

Reaper,  purchase  of  . 7'M 

Resolutions  for  the  New  Year...  2 
Uoiul  iii.  iking  . . 196 

—  -  In  the  West . 7TS 

Roller,  the,  on  t lie  farm . 385 

Roots,  without  hand  and  knee 

labor....  . (.98 

Rural  for  rich  farmers . ki)6 

Saw,  cross  -  ut.  Improved  _ _ 115 

Seales  on  the  turnt. . . . . . 575 

Seed,  clean,  importance  of . 563 

—  corn . 

—  distribution  of  R  N  Y . 737 

Seeding,  thick  and  thin . 465 

Seeds  new,  worthier*  . 681 

novel i ies  for  Ihe  farm . 336 

—  Selection  of... . 795 

stock  for  the  farm..... . 856 

Self-binder,  uew,  use  for . 52* 

Silage  aud  muck . 634 

Silo,  cheap  . 464 

—  muck  to  weight  dotvu  a. .  341,634 

Sirup  from  sorghum . 526 

Smoke-house . 283 

Soap  liniment . 285 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Corn-marker .  250 

—  nitrate  of  soda  ex.  at  “R.  G.”.5t0 

- upon . 729 

—  on  sandy  mud . 634 

—  plaut,  young . 762 

—  roots.  leDgtfi . Jlf 

- of  manuring . 117 

—  Rural  B1  unt  at  ”R.  G.” . 182 

- Thoroug  bred,  late . 813 

- Union  at  'R.  G.” . 182 

- iced  ■  ■  •  ■ 

- for  183  i .  . 53 

—  s,  lecting . 586 

—  Sweet,  Amber  Cream . 542 

- Asylum . 542 

- '  Ul'K  Mexican  . 511 

- Burr's  Improved . 603 

- Clark's  O'd  Colony . 6n3 

- carllness  of . 305 

- •  Egyptian . I'US 

—  Goldeu  . ....511 

- Hickox .  .  .547 

—  history,  etc.  of _ -447,  462,477, 

. 495, 527, 542,  586,  608.  619 

—  Landrcth . —  6  3 

—  Marblehead . .511 

—  Naragausett . 5L 

—  Ne  Plus  Ultra . .619 

—  Squantum . .5J2 

—  Stovre i I  s  Evergreen . 619 

—  tarred  wheat  bran  for . 3S6 

Crops  feed  everywhere  the 

sume  . 539 

Crop  reports  of  Dep’t  Of  Ag'l. .  .  L16 

Groin,  when  to  cut  . r03 

Grass.  Bermuda  from  seed . Go-1 

—  Hungarian. .  ...  401 

—  Johnson  at  'R-  G.’’. ........ ..  497 

- lor  Kansas . 236 

- Is  It  hardy?...*, . 195 

Grass  lands,  care  of . 3*5 

Potato  aereuge,  shortage  In  ...268 

—  and  Us  relations . 64" 

—  Arundell  n.ose . 1S2 

—  Bella . 619 

—  Bliss'*  Triumph . 130,234 

—  Blush . 430,310 

- head  of  ast . 3S5 

—  Charlotte . .  163 

—  Clark's  No.  1.  ..  . 1-8 

—  Corliss’s  Matchless . 234,618 

—  crop,  large  . 762 

—  culture  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 

mum  yield  within  paying 
limits .  769 

—  Dakota  Red . 182,613 

- origin  of . 415 

—  Danmore  . ,.,78.  97 

—  Early  Maine . 794 

- Tdavfiower . 164 

- Ohio . 286 

—  Sunrise . ...V<) 

—  El  Paso . '14 

—  Exp,  rlments . ..183,  543 

- at  Rothrmioted . 557 

- Rural  Grouuds. 97, 114, 163, 

..1S2,  29J,  281.  5  7.  6  8  729,  7>4.  794 

- —  object  of . 337 

- withspeclolfertll- 

izers . lit),  682 

—  Green  Mount  in....... . -729 

—  -growing  long  ago  and  now..  65 

—  Hall's  Karl  PeaohblOw . 13U 

—  Hodgman's  Seedling  . . 729 

—  Jewel  .  . . . .  1 ,4 

—  Jon-  s's  Prize-taker . 182 

—  Jordan's  Prolific .  -..Ill 

—  Ladv  Finger . 251,  321,  35i,  462 

- Franklin  . 235 

—  Le  's  Favorite  . ,761 

-  Marsh’s  Defiance  . ISO 

—  Mavitotver  .  2 

—  litre  r.  old.. . 335,321 

—  N’ew  Euglnnd  Beauty . IS.i 

—  North  star  .  .  .459 

Sorghum  Atnber  Cane  . 401,  447 

—  growth,  sugar,  all  about,  216, 479. 

.... 

—  Halapeuse  . .286,495,  T37 

—  —  is  it  hardy?  . 737 

—  seed,  management . 19 

Straw,  turning  to  best  aoeouut.480 

Wheat  ami  rye  btbrid . 637 

Timothy,  cutting . 335 

Turnips,  nitra  e  of  soda, . 417 

Water-melon  culture . 283 

Wheat  after  corn .  ...  €35 

aid  chess  . . 

- eoru,  seed  pickle  for  ..  18! 

—  —  rye  hybrids  . . 557 

—  .is  stock  reed . 795 

—  8-b.  Centennial  in  Australia.. 216 

—  Clawson  makes  poor  Hour  6v: 

—  crop,  canadiuu . 369 

cross-bred  Diebl-Med  . 567 

- —  yield  more  than 

old  Med . 4'*6 

—  Finley . 4', 5 

—  growing  . 778.  TSu 

- Importance  of  pedigree.. .  lot 

—  heating,  to  stop . ." . its 

—  Martin's  Amber . 601 

—  Nigger . 604 

—  nL  rate  of  soda  for .  67 

—  I'-  i'M  .  729 

—  pn- miring  ground  and  sow¬ 
ing .  579,812 

—  Rfee  . 604 

—  Rocky  Mountain . . . 604 

—  Royal  Au'trnlian . MM 

—  seed,  selecting  . .119 

- select  in  the  field .  6 

—  sowing,  ex... . 6)1 

—  Spring  . 168 

—  Tn  sm  linian  Red . .  MR 

—  teal* . S37..0O1 

—  Valley  . <04 

—  White  Rogers . 604 

—  Winter  In  Canada . 58? 

—  York  White  Chaff . 601 

FLORICULTURAL. 

Abutilon,  Tliomsouil  plena . 100 

Allamnuiia  Nertefolla . 873 

Alternant  hern  dwarf  yellow.  636 

Antpolopsis  Velfehlt . 3oi 

Anemone,  Japanese . 636 

Aphides,  rrt  atnient . 73 

AstrAgalus  BUelowil,  In  Texas. 217 

Hcgouta  odoratu  . '...  116 

Begonla-s,  wluter-flowering  ...,286 

Cactus,  bush . 369 

Caru<itloti3  . 65. 

—  and  ptCOtBAS  . 477 

Chrysau t  licnuun  exhibit . .  770 

C'brvsantheiv.uuis . ,842 

—  kinds  of  . . 842 

—  propoROiton  o>  Mad, . si” 

—  varieties  . 842 

Climbing  plants,  excellent . .267 

Coleus,  Uolden  Lie  filer . 6  6 

Coreopsis  lanceola  ta. . . . .  715 

Dahlias . 

Dlauthus  . 650,  7 ill 

Eulalia  Japonira  .  601 

—  zebrlua  . . .801 

Fie  creeping  .  199 

Flower-beds,  forming . I8S 

Flowers,  planting  in  the  Fall...  ,636 

Garden  Treasures . T38 

Geranium  zonal . 337 

Creon-toouse  fire  alarm... ......  99 

Honeysuckle.  Tartarian . -tot 

Ipouueu  leptophylla . 385 

—  —  hardy  in  Vt . 462 

—  nociiphyton . 581 

Ivy,  Japan . 804 


Lavatera  arboreavar . 282 

Lawn,  making  a . 128 

Lawns,  care  of . 137 

Lilies  ..  .  . 6:36 

Lily,  white  trumpet. . . . 636 

Moster-i-ieee,  a  ..  584 

Novelties  promised . 716 

Pfeonle*.  single .  581 

Pampas  Grass . 715 

Peas,  sweet. . .  35 

Perennials,  hardy . 183 

Pelargonium,  Fred  Dorner. . 286 

Petunia,  mu-  h  abused . 282 

Plants  lu  So,  Car . 73 

—  Spring  care  of  . . 73 

Primroses  for  window  garden.  .714 

Propagating  ease .  l'J 

Rosa  rugosa  . .  . 3U4 

Rose  Bon  Stlene . 782 

—  Catherine  Mermet. . 716,732 

—  Cornelia  Koch . 7:32 

—  Douglas*!! . 7:32 

—  Gen.  laoqiieminot . 782 

—  LaFranee . 716 

—  Mareehal  Nlel  . 732 

—  Nipbetos,.  . 732 

—  Perle  des  Jardlns . .733 

—  Queen’s  Scarlet . 286 

—  Safrano  . .  . 733 

—  Souvenir  d’un’Amte . 732 

—  Sunset  . 2S3,  732 

—  sweet  briar . TI5 

Ro-os,  half  hardy,  growing.- _ 267 

—  Winter  flowering . .738 

VorSex- ted  leaf  plant . . . 282 

Vegetation  In  So.  Car .  73 

Veronica  Rnbsesllls . 715 

Violet  petaia  bicoior . 716 

Walks  forming . 182 

Window  garden  plants .  714 

Yuccas . 113 

GARDEN. 

Asparagus .  384 

—  bed,  care  of . 184 

—  cul  ture  . 319.  446 

—  special .  618 

—  Early  French  Mammoth . 132 

—  praeilee  vs.  theory . 399 

Beans.  Can  tree .  51 

—  early  snap  . 394 

—  Flageolur,  Improved . 51,737 

—  Galega . 51 

—  Golden  Butter  .  51 

—  Wax  . 131 

—  Kentucky  Wonder .  51 

—  Lemon-pod  wax . 284 

—  Marshall . 51 

—  Red  Kidney . 268 

—  Rose .  51 

—  Southern  prolific .  51 

—  The  Holy  Spirit . 51 

—  —  newer  . 51 

—  tree . 2*4 

—  White  wax . 284 

BPCt,  Bassano . 284 

—  Eclipse  . z84 

—  Egynlian  . 131 

Be<  ts,  transplanting  . 416 

Cabbasa,  Early  Deep  Head . 618 

—  —  Etampes.. ..  131 

—  flr-a,  to  exterminate . 335 

—  in  spite  of  worms  . • _ 283 

—  keeping  . 812 

—  siunteq,  not  heading . 637 

—  worm,  Bohaeh .  588 

—  —  remedy . 283 

Cauliflower,  growing  . 417 

Celery,  Boston  Market .  18 

—  culture  for  farmers . 313 

—  early  . 13,  Its 

—  earthing  up . 650 

—  Golden  Heart .  18 

—  keeping  . 579 

—  late  . . . 18 

—  White  Plume,  52,  147,  zl7, 269,  619, 

810 

Corn,  Amber  Cream  . .  542 

—  Asylum  .  . .,..642 

—  Black  Mexican  .  511 

—  Brigz’s  Early  . 999 

—  Burr’s  Imported . 003 

—  Clark’s  Old  Colour . ,....603 

—  Doily  Dutton .  4T7 

—  Eeyptlan . 603 

—  For-’s  Eeariy . 477 

—  Golden  . 511 

—  Hickox  . . . 542 

—  histoiy,  etc . 527 

—  Landn-th  . 603 

—  Mammoth  . . 536 

—  Marblehead  .  . . .  1:31. 224,  511 

—  Mmnesuta  early . 4.7 

—  Narmgansett  early. .  .  all 

—  Ne  plus  ultra  . ......619,716 

—  Orange  early  .  . 586 

—  Poller's  Excelsior . 586 

—  Pratt’s  early . 477 

—  P.ed  Cob  .  586 

—  Russell’s  early  prolific . 536 

—  Squantum  . .542 

—  Stoweli's  Evergreen . 619 

—  sweet,  earllness  of  . . 305 

—  —  history  of.  classification. 

447,  462.  477.  495,  51’..  542,  5*6, 603 

619 

—  Tom  Thumb .  477 

—  w tiite  cob  and  yellow  kernel  iii 

Cucumber  and  melon  bugs _ 352 

Cneumtws  for  home  use  . 284 

—  Tallfiy’s  hybrid . 131 

—  Telegraph  . 3*4 

Cut  worms . 416 

—  —  death  to. . . . ..,,852 

Kennel,  Florence . 683 

Fin  nocc  liio . 682 

Garden,  amateurs,  notes  from.  .543 

—  kitchen  — . 143 

—  notes . 131 

Ground  cherry . 147 

Lettuce.  Breen's  Prize-taker.,.. 544 

—  Hanson  ...  . 618 

—  Royal.  Summer  cabbage . 544 

—  Salamander . 131,514 

—  sowing . . . ...416 

—  Tennis  ball . 394 

Melon.  Boss .  35 

—  growing . 35 

—  Icing . S5 

—  patch,  family  . 216 

Melons,  culture  of . ,146 

—  gathering . i46 

—  Russian . 763 

Muskmelou.  banana .  68 

-  Hucken.-ack . . .  637 

Onion,  early  Red  Globa . 131 

—  large .  700 

—  seed  to  the  acre . . 132 

Onions  .  560 

—  fertll  Izer  for,  best . 131 

Parsley  culture . ‘283 

Peas,  Abundance  . . ....52,  T90 

—  Alexander's  No.  U . 544 

—  Amer.  Wonder....  . 97, 184 

—  Arnold's  Nos.  1  and  2 .  97 

-at  KG .  97 

—  Bliss's  Abundance . 514 

—  Brock's  Excelsior . 414 

—  Burpee’s  extra  early . I  d 

—  carter’s  first-crop . 251 

—  —  Stralagem . 97.  7:37 

—  —  Tc  lepbonc . . 5.'8 

—  Cleveland's  R,  N.  Y„  97,  199,  414, 

446 

—  —  —  —  —  Mr.  Parnell’s 

test. . 429 

—  eross  fertilising . 690,  T15 

—  ''ros-lng  at  R  G . . 414 

—  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  not  ear¬ 

ly . . 268 

—  Duke  of  Albany . 5i4 

—  Dwarf,  from  .Mr.  Taylor  ..,.414 

—  early  .  . 149, 73te 

—  Emerald  gem . 251 

—  Ever-bearing  . 5S9 

—  experiment . .  . 181 

—  —  at  P..  G  . 284. 414 

—  Garden  pride  .  97 

— Hereford's  Market  Garden. ...528 

—  Hoskins’s  \  t.  Wonder . 511 

Kentish  luvlcta... . 414 

—  Laudrcth's  extraearly . 414 

— Latest  of  all  . 97,  25 1 

—  Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All . Til 

—  — Long  pou... . .  ..528 

—  —  minimum . 6S,  445 

—  -  uew . 793 

—  —  No.  1  . Ill 

—  mixing  If  grown  together  650.  7  « 

—  Pruice  of  Wales . 737 

—  Pride  of  the  Market . 236,  544 

— Reedland . 114 

—  Rural  New-Yorker. . . . 543 


Peas,  Stratagem . ...286,544,  575 

—  —  at  R.  G . . . 560 

—  Telegraph. .........  . 544 

—  Telephone . 97,236 

—  test . 544 

—  Vermont  Wonder . 619 

—  Vick's  New  Dwarf . ...544 

—  Yotksliire  Hero . 528 

Peppero . 797 

Plants,  small,  guard  for . 415 

Radish,  Winter  .  99 

Radishes,  success  with . 131 

Rhubarb,  new,  Paragon . 132 

Ssge.  Mammoth..,., . 446 

Seeds,  saving . 560 

Spinach . 560 

—  in  early  Spring . 417 

—  Savoy-leaved . 384 

Squash  nugs  and  chickens . 803 

—  Perfect  Gem . % .  .284, 810 

Tomato,  Canada  Victor . 284 

—  Cardinal . . 50. 68 

—  Essex  Hybrid  . 284 

—  Excelsior.  Hathaway’s . 131 

—  Ring  Humbert  . 733,738 

—  Livmgston’s  Perfection . 296 

—  raising  . 51 

—  Rochester .  50 

—  u  r  51 

—  Rural  Bicolor . 50,  738 

—  Strawberry . 147 

—  tests  at  k.  G .  50 

Turnip,  Purple-top  Munich . 131 

Vegetable  garden  for  Sep.- . 560 

Vegetables.  Core  of  in  Sep . 560 

—  maturing  rapidly . 321 

—  under  many  names .  . 580 

Watermelon  culture  100. 146,283, 353 

Watermelons  atR.  G  .  97 

Weeding  ihe  young  crops . 384 

HERDSMAN. 

A n eg  1  e  family,  members  of... -.777 

Beef,  raising  your  own  . 121 

Beets  for  <i»-e  stock . -.634 

Brteders,  dude . 493 

—  improvement  of  common. ...569 

—  still _ ....  . .493 

Bull,  Jersey  Rayon  d'Or . 602 

—  —  Thalma . 493 

Calves,  choking .  4 

—  Kriesiun,  growth  of . 225 

—  killing  those  that  would 

uuik-  good  cows  . 529 

—  raLiue  without  milk  . 447 

Cattle.  Amer.,  climate  healthy 

for..  ..' . 333 

Cattlemen’s  Convention,  Chi¬ 
cago  anlSt  Louis  . . 843 

—  best  lor  the  dairy  and  the 

shambles,  prize  essay,  225.  325, 
435,  561,  769 

—  business,  Western...  .  305 

—  chokl  g,  to  relieve... . .65, 218,  7j7 

—  fed  too  often  and  too  much.  .181 

—  foreign  Importation  forbid 

den  . -. — . .  .620 

—  good  for  both  butter  and 

'butcher....  . 478 

—  herding . 314 

—  Holland  . 462 

—  Polled,  any  good  milkers 

among . 545 

—  sawing  off  horns . 333 

—  ties....  _ _  .••••••••,...  697 

Cow  and  Buffalo,  cross...  . 236 

—  Jersey.  Fio»a  .  17 

—  —  Oakland  Cora . 412 

—  —  Safraao  . 305 

—  — Velveteen . 21 

—  —  Victory .  651 

—  pa< ture.  .  697 

—  st.. files  in  winter,  frozen  ma 

nurein  . . 137 

Cow 5,  care  of  . . 697 

—  klcki  g . 697 

Corn,  sweet,  for  fodder.. , ...  ..7-0 

Dairy  breeds  ot  cattle . 98 

Devon  beef  . 33 

Fat,  distribution  in  animals’ 

bodies  . 9 

—  laying  on  . 33 

Feed,  kjud  of  for  cows . 697 

Feeding  and  fattening  system- 

acicaliy  .  .  ..  ..,,..266 

—  catue.  how  . 131 

—  — w..st«  in  ern  meal  . 182 

—  milk  and  feed  together . 67 

—  Staliled  Oats  . . 812 

—  young  cattle,  avoid  change.. .182 

Fence,  wire,  earned,  f  r  stock.. 868 
Fodder,  corn,  sweet,  as . 730 

—  —  value  of  . 683 

—  for  cattle  . 620 

Friesian  calves,  growth  of. . 225 

--  c-athe. about  . . ...225 

Grazing  districts,  free . 805 

Heroine,  suit  cling  involved., ...214 

Hereford  short-horn..,.  . 181 

Heir  fords  for  tba  plains,  ad¬ 
vantages  ...  . .  4 

Holland  cattle  . 462 

Holstein  cows,  butter  records..  21 
Holstelns  as  butter  cows . 462 

—  at  Garfield  N- J .  53 

—  tut  in  support  of . 586 

Jersey  breeders. . . 334 

—  bull  calf,  price  of . 382 

—  buil.  Kayou  d’Or . 602 

—  —  1  halina  . 493 

—  cattle  . . 637 

—  —  origin  of . 197 

—  cow  . 197 

—  —  Flora . . .  17 

—  —  for  the  farm . . . 638 

—  —  Oakland's  Cora . 413 

—  —  Safrano . 305 

—  —  the  tanuer’sehoice . 714 

—  — Velveteen  . . 21 

—  —  Victory . 651 

Jerseys,  color  competition  . 252 

—  coming  daw  a  to  true  value.  .478 

—  vs  scrub . 99 

Live-st<*ok  *n  to  rests  and  fairs.  .571 
Meal,  *iuwn,  as  feed  ror  milch 

cows . 731 

Meats,  diseased  .  .  •121 

Milk.  skin.,  as  stock  feed,  value 

of . 67 

Natives,  thoroughbred . . . 282 

Notes  by  a  Stockman,  137.  <U,  8u4, 
478,  569,  7S5 

Oats,  scalded,  as  feed . 8r2 

PodL  ree  and  registry .  5 

Pleuro  pneumonia  in  the  West.  619 
Shelter  is  teed  in  Winter. ...... .417 

short-horu-Ucreior . 1S1 

Short-horns  •v-oming  up” . 620 

—  —  iu  Rnginud . 462 

Stable.  BiJsbvL  le  swill . 382 

—  keeping  clean . 187 

Stanchions .  — 697 

Steers,  sale  of  at  Out.  ex.  sta 

Cion.  . 7S0 

Stock  craze,  fancy . . . 433 

- 

—  teed,  milk  'Kim.  value .  67 

—  —  oats,  scalded,  as...... . 812 

—  —  ’s' heal  Os .  ,...718,795 

—  Interests  rivalry  affecting. ..7x5 

—  lu  the  West,  shelter  for . '286 

—  lands  la  the  SoUth  .  17 

Stockmen.  National  convention 

of . ..796 

Stock  Notes.  L«,  137,211,304,  47S569, 

785 

—  —  Western . 17, 173 

—  on  the  plains,  water  and 

grass  tor . 431 

—  ranches,  water  for . 481 

—  shelter  at  tUc  West . 173 

—  Winter  care  . . 7S0 

Thoroughly  eds,  native .  493 

Warts  i'U  animals,  removing _ 217 

Water  on  the  plains  . 431 

Western  cattle,  disease  among..  34 
Wheat  as  stock,  food . 718,  795 

HORSEMAN. 

Back  bone  of  a  horse  . . 449 

Balky  horses,  whip,  lug .  34 

Breeding  nuts,  rare  of  dam . 238 

Brood  mares,  care  of . .  .....233 

Cart-horses,  Lue r  n  tegs . 449 

Cly  .lesdulc  crosses  in  Vt . 618 

—  -taiiloii,  Unndonald . 585 

—  -  Paliiu-burn  . 525 

Colls,  young,  management  of.  ..'283 

Feed  for  young  nor'e  . 100 

French  horses,  importation  of.  .633 

Grain-choked .  rejned  y . S52 

Horse-breeding,  progress .  6 
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Horse  for  the  farm . . . .609 

—  medium  sized . 620 

—  Shire . 268 

Horses,  best  for  the  farm  and 

road,  prize  essay . 517 

—  —  —  —  farmer’s  use . 137 

Strawberry,  Crawford  No.  1....429 

—  Crescent  .  99 

—  crown  girdler . 494 

—  Culture  . 322 

—  Daisy  . 495 

—  expert,  visit  to . 463 

—  English  prize  winners . 882 

—  form  ami  road . 241, kH.  752 

—  influence  of  pollen  on  the 

—  prize  essay . -‘'73 

—  Jewel  1 .  .145,  446 

—  gram  choked. . 352 

—  Jumbo . . . 148 

—  heavy,  best . 717 

—  Ladles’  Pine . 4)5 

—  raising,  profits . 

Norman-iiurses,  too  small  bon¬ 
ed  . 197 

—  Perelieriib  stallion . SKI 

Ra.'c-burse,  Thoroughbred. . 449 

Sbtre  horse . 268 

Sila&P  tor  horse . 

—  Manchester . 165 

—  native,  taste .  20 

—  plants . 795 

—  Parr>T  . 400 

—  at  R.  G . 445 

—  Prlmo . 558 

Stalfton,  Norman  Porcheron  Or- 

—  tests  at  R.  G . 495 

Water  the  work  hurse* . 620 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Tomato  tests  at  R.  G .  50 

—  King  Humbert . 828 

Water,  us-  and  abuse  of  iu  hor- 

Akeblu  qulnata,  excellent  climb 
er . 26  7 

—  —  in  fruit .  4 

AmpelooMs  Velu  hil . 804 

—  —  good  climb'  r . ..26? 

Asparagus,  practice  vs.  theory  .,899 

—  9cx  th  .  2Sj 

Berries  frost  among  the  . 416 

Berry  nates  from  Mich . f@d 

Blackberries  at  R.  G . 2)4 

—  early  and  laie . 353 

—  in  Colorado,. . .....851 

—  —  Missouri  . 41U3 

Blackberry,  Karly  Cluster.. 463  5h7 

—  —  Harvest  . 463.  .53 

—  —  —  audBrunton . 58? 

—  Mlnuewaska.  Dew . 559 

—  Tyler  .  698 

—  SVilsuu  Jr . 463 

Blackcaps,  culled  thirable-bcr- 

rles . 164 

Buliaoa  and  cabbage  worm . 538 

Celery  ,  early,  late  ..  . 18 

Celery  culture  fur  farmers . SIS  , 

ClcnmrtsFintnmula . .286  1 

—  Jackmuuli  .  286,801 

—  flowering  . 801 

Coul  ashes  Tor  insect  pests . 461 

Cross  fertilization  of  varie¬ 
ties  . ..198,768 

Currant  Louis,  sparrows  eating. 301 

—  bushes  ishi  ~  for .  1 8 

—  cnttlnBS . 8.8 

—  white,  new, sweet . . 58s 

—  worm  remedy . ....216 

Cut  worm  no itb  .  ..583 

Diroor  ban  thus  Manscburleus..7i5 
rruit  growers,  intelligence  of... 318 

—  names.  Improper,  ete . .216 

—  notes,  small . 2i6 

—  prospects  -.361* 

—  reports  value  of .  . G16 

Fruits,  small,  for  Arkansan . 288 

—  — uardiness of,  in  Canada.. .303 

—  —  In  New  Jersey  . ,,,.4B8 

—  —  talk  on  . . 545 

Forsytbia  or  Holden  Bell . 570 

—  suspeusa . 5al 

Gardeutng,  specialties  in .  I 

Gooseberries  at  K.  G  . 281 

—  new  sorts . 251 

—  rained  by  pruning . . i  ts 

—  seedling.  .  35.  73>J 

—.standard  . 4lfi 

Goes- berry,  Bengali's . 200 

—  new  . LSI 

—  Smith.,., . . 251 

Grart  hybrids  . 581 

Grounds,  ex.,  of  the  R.  X.  V.,  162, 

182,  2  o.  415,  ITT,  6H2,  716, 728,  761 

Honeysuckle,  rar tartan  . 4u] 

Hydrangea,  Blue,  Great-pan 
ieled . . 018 

—  puulculata . 793 

Insecticide  . 283,545 

Ivy,  Japan . 301 

Kerosene  emulsion.. 217.  4 IS, 4  0, 5.2 

—  >u8D  emulsion .  ..512 

Label  problem  solved.... .  2 

Labels,  kine  .  . . 190 

Lawns,  e  re  of . 137 

Lilac,  princess  Alexnn  fra, . 199 

Alien  Ian  •-grabbing,  legislation 

agalusl  . 813 

“Mixing”  of  varieties . 138 

Mole  tru  .  Uule’s . 162,  252 

- laheU.  .  .  . ,62 

—  traps  ....  . 162.  477 

Muleliing.  Fall.... . 635 

Mushroom  cellars,  Hies  in .  4 

—  growing,  soli  for . I 

Peas,  mix  fug  if  crown  side  by 

side  . fiflO 

Peppermint . 717 

Plants,  new  . . ,.199 

—  protecting .  I 

Priinns  PLsardli . 5‘2S 

Pyretbrum  powder  for  rose- 

tiugs . 445 

Raspberries  at  R  G . 284, 793 

—  earliest  . 477 

—  for  home  use . . . 738 

—  hardy . 147 

—  in  Colorado . 361 

—  —  Missouri  . . 8di 

—  new  and  rare . . 389,  793 

Raspberry,  Caroline . 511.  534 

—  Chesterfield  seedling .  99 

—  Crimson  Beauty . . . 544,  GIH 

—  —  —  and  Uansell . . . 631 

—  earliest . . . 570 

—  Gregg. . 318 

—  Hausell  ................... — .477 

—  —  In  Canada  .  652 

—  Highland  Hardy  . B09 

—  Hooster  Mammoth . .  ,...5t4 

—  large  .  . .  . . 5 it) 

—  cost  Rubles,  same  as  Naomi. 417 

—  Marlboro, 445,  4c,  417,  587,  763,  719 

—  —  at  home  . 544 

—  —  g^ou  opinion  of . .543 

—  —  —  qualities  of  . 558 

—  —  in  Newr  Jersey . 609 

—  -  not  crumbling . 636 

—  —  on  Jersey  soli . 58? 

—  -  praise  of  . . 512 

—  —  tilt  for . 512 

—  Mereatth  Queen  . 793 

—  Nemaha .  541 

—  Ohio  . 511 

—  long  canes  . . 721 

—  Shaffer's  Colossal . 177.523 

—  Souhogan  . . 417 

—  Superb . . . ...477,  544 

—  Turner . .147 

Reproductive  organs  of  plants.  .319 

Rhododendrons . »st 

Rosa  polyantha  . 531 

Rose,  Andre  Schwartz,  hum¬ 
bug  . .  . , . 581 

—  bug  exterminator  found . 445 

—  —  remedy . 806 

—  list  . 838 

—  Queen’s  Scarlet . 2s« 

Roses,  climbing  ......  . .....132 

—  holt  uordy,  grooving . 267 

Seed  Lilsi  libation  cil  the  R.X.  Y.737 

Seeds,  cleaning  . ,,,..819 

Shrubs,  cuttings  Of . 8i3 

—  liaro  v  at  11.  d . 384 

—  —  Irum  seed.. .  .......733 

Soil,  silted,  results . ..584 

Squash  bugs  . 177 

—  —  and  chickens . auj 

Strawberries  at  it.  G. ....... .....284 

—  and  birds  . 416 

—  fertilizing . . .  368,  587 

—  influence  of  pollen  upon . MO 

—  In  uid  . 527 

—  —  Missouri  ...  . 3U3 

—  nuiduicailon  of  by  surround¬ 

ings . 463 

—  new . 429 

—  on  poor  land . ilk 

—  pistillate  va.,  changes elTect 

cd  by  fertilization . 303 

—  -  what  are  .  . . 527 

—  potting . .449 

—  policnizati.m  of  pistillate. ...7i5 

—  Miami uate and  pistillate . 589 

StiMwnerry,  Amateur . ..495 

—  Allan  He  . . 429,  5s7 

—  Banquet  . . 635 

dig  Bob, . . .  . . 

—  blight  remedy . .....337 

—  Burr’s  New  Pine . 216 

—  Cornelia . 544 

—  Cowing's  Seedling . 528 


tlculture . 416 

Weeds,  proper  and  improper _ 543 

Wlegela  naDa  var . 296 

HYGIENIC. 

Asthma  cure . 637 

Brimstone,  a  disinfectant . 52 

Chills  and  fever . 37 

Diphtheria  cure . ...,.385,  780 

Fruit,  how  to  eat . S53,  114 

Grape  seeds,  fatal .  5 

Hydrophobia  remedy . . 417 

Liniment,  soap  . 285 

Medicine  chest  for  the  farm  _ 385 

Mullein  plant  for  eonaui option. 337 

Plants  not  unhealthy . 496 

Sore-throat  remedy . 813 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Ditching  machine,  trial  of . 349 

Farm  truck,  a  post  puller .  5 

Feed  mill,  Shiver’s  ireared .  4 

Harrows,  spring  tooth  . . .  4 

Hay  presses,  advance  In . 588 

—  stacker . 337 

Hoe  and  tree  planter . 337 

Ladder  and  derrick . 588 

Post  puller  farm  truck,  a... _  5 

Potato  digger . 447 

—  planter . 837 

Rake,  hay,  cheap . 4-17 

—  stalk  . ...883 

Windmills  . . 184 

—  competitive  trial  of . 447 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES. 

American  Institute  Farmers’ 

Club . 844 

Canadian,  Western,  fair. . 673 

Connecticut,  meeting  of  Board 

of  Agriculture .  20 

Fairs,  list  of  State  aud  indepen¬ 
dent  for  1384  . 469,  59 

Fruit  growers’  Ass.  Outarlo . 121 

111.  State  fair . 642 

Iud.  State  fair . 090 

Long  Island,  Queen’s  Co.  fair. .  .454 

Maine  State  fair.. . .  674 

Mlchlgau  Horticultural  Society  .453 

—  State  fair . 657 

—  Western,  fair. . . . ...673 

Mississippi  Valley  Hart.  Society.  105 

ML  Holly  fair . 7U1 

New  England  Ag'l  fair . 625 

—  York  State  fair . ,...625 

—  —  Western,  Hort.  Society... 105 

Nurserymen’s  and  Florists'  Con¬ 
vention  . 432 

North  Carolina  Exposition .  .721, 797 
Ohio  fair  managers, . 812 

—  state  fair . 625 

Queen's  Co.  ralr . 454 

St.  Louis  Lair . 71)1 

- Cattlemen’s  Convention, 

the  Great . 829 

Stock,  fat,  show  at  Chicago.  .25,  785 
Toledo  fair,  great . 657 

—  Tri-State  fair . 611 

Vermont  State  fair. . . .642 

Wisconsin  State  fair . 690,  701 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Carp  culture . 21 

Colton  Centennial  Exposition  at 

New  Orleans, ......  . 461 

Meat  trade  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  . 796 

Molasses  making .  6 

Silk  culture . 353 

Sugar  aud  sirup  making . 494 

—  beet....  . 44t> 

—  industry,  Sorgliurn . 322 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advertisements,  fraudulent. .69,  417 
Agricultural  Intormation  imbib- 
“  ed  by  Theud winkle  Brown 485, 

502 

Bleaching  process,  new . 512 

But  Fly  on  Horses... . 844 

Carp  culture . 21 

Catalogues  etc.  received.  .58, 100, 

134,  146,  164,  199,  218,  235,  252, 
269.  2j6,  306,  325,  341,  352,  873, 
3s5.  400,  416,  133,  4J8,  497,  512, 
544,  609,  6il,  036,  691,  722.  704,  812 

Cemetery,  country,  pieu  tor . 6</J 

Changes  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  . 778 

Chinamen  In  California . 699 

Experimental  station,  K.Y,  visit 

to .  ...  21 

Fraud,  shall  It  be  condoned  ?352, 418 

irrigation . 19 

I1L  Dairy  men’s  Association . 333 

Kansas  it.  it.  Commission . 218 

ee . . 22 

Monopoly,  mischievous,  end  of.lW 

Kalu,  pow  er  of . . . ..732 

Science,  shall  wo  ignore? . 399 

Scientists  In  Montreal . 636 

Wells,  artesian,  expensive . 2o8 

NATURALIST. 

Crow,  the  farmer's  friend . :.718 

Gophers,  lutormutiou  wuutcd 

about . . 700 

Rohm,  food  of  young  birds . 448 

POMOLOGICAL. 

Apple,  abnormal  growth  as  a  re- 
buIi  of  cross- fertilization . . .  .761 

—  Alexander . 715,791 

—  Ainer.  Gulden  Russet  322,  350, 368 

—  Baldwlu,  black  spots  on . b81 

—  Ben  Davis . 303 

—  Borsdorf . 843 

—  —  Fetfer . l.k) 

—  blight  in  Kansas  . . 116 

—  Bourassa . . . 811 

—  Cellini....  . 795 

—  crab  us  hedge  plunt . 219 

—  Clyde  Beauty..... . i95 

—  lir.  Uowsley. . 130 

—  Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 729 

—  Golden  White  . . ...sil 

—  Greenings,  red-clieeked . 6)1 

—  Grimes  o  Golden . 411 

—  King  Sweeting... . Osl 

—  Louglleld . 843 

—  Marne . 681 

—  McIntosh  Red . MI 

—  Nelson . 130 

—  Ra  sle's  Janet . 322,  S50,  368 

—  #-  —  mvzlug . 368 

—  Red  lileilghelmer  . . 717 

—  Scott’s  winter . - 13 

—  Stay  man's  YV lockup . 130 

—  Strawberry,  pear-shuped. .  ..764 

—  -tree  buck  lice . 618 

—  trees,  dwarf  training . 731 

—  -  mulching.... .  . 714 

—  —  pruning . 217 

—  worm  moui, .  5 

—  Yellow  Transparent . 650 

Apples  covered  with  chaff . 798 

—  dwarf . 731 

—  tavorite  ill  Maine . 635 

—  for  L.  1 . 69s 

—  iron-dads . 729 

—  grown  lu  Northern  Ontario.  .799 

—  hardy . ?9-> 

—  -  lu  Iowa . lio 

—  in  Canada . ....249 

—  list  of  good... . 24. 


Apples,  moist  climate  not  good 
for . 794 

—  on  high  lands . 162 

—  —  lowlands . 162 

—  Russets,  red-cheeked . 681 

—  Russian . 652 

—  —  new . 217 

—  original  Importation  . .794 

—  wanted  coreless . 826 

Ashes,  coal,  for  fruit  trees . 293 

Black-knot  in  Michigan . -  73 

—  —  killing  plum  trees  _ _ 445 

—  —  oil  cherry  trees,  destroy¬ 
ing . 587 

Card  rest,  premium .  53 

Cherry,  culture  for  farmers . 318 

—  Downer’s  Late . 693 

—  Early  Richmond . . . 266 

—  notes  on  the . 842 

—  trees  on  wet  land . 764 

—  Windsor..,., . 6o3 

Cherries,  line  wild  stocks  for... 635 

—  for  the  North-west . 146 

Codllug  moths .  5 

Crab  apple  as  a  hedge  plant . 249 

Curculio  to  destroy . 798 

Fruit  culture  in  Colorado . .328 

—  growing,  successful,  water 

supply  essential  . 336 

—  liana  ling . 563 

—  ladder . . . 416 

—  notes  from  Indiana . 721 

—  on  high  or  low  lands . (215 

—  reports,  value  of.. . 619 

—  sweatlug . 

—  thinning . 353 

—  tree,  bow  to  trim . 350 

—  —  wash  . 132 

—  trees,  high  or  low  lands . 698 

—  —  in  Iowa,  effects  of  the 

Winter . 415 

—  —  mulched  with  sand . 230 

Grafting  coins . .217 

Handling  fruit . 563 

Ladder,  fruit . 38-1 

Mice  girdling  trees . 239 

Mulberry,  Downing's  liv.  lbear- 

ing . 296.  321 

Orauges,  Florida . 214 

Orchard,  cross-fertilization  In.. 763 

—  English,  large . 200 

—  Iowa  notes .  826 

—  Northern . Sit 

- notes  In  a . 826 

Orchards,  future,  our . 162 

—  in  Illinois.. . 162,  266 

—  on  low  lauds  in  Illinois . 385 

—  site . 217 

Peach  buds,  loss  of,  how  to  pre¬ 
vent... .  . . 381 

—  cultivation . 26,36 

—  Peeu-to  of  China . 431 

—  seed .  90 

—  trees,  wood  of  healthy  and 

diseased . 286 

—  yellows . .  86,650 

—  potash  for., . 252 

Peaches,  blight  in . 700 

—  gathering . 36 

—  grafting . 385 

—  in  Connecticut.... . 337 

—  picking . 698 

Pear,  Bartlett,  iuBt  on . 6S4 

—  Bose . 714 

—  Chinese,  The . 825 

—  Comet  . . 690 

—  Congress . 79.5 

—  Clapp’s  Favorite . 563 

—  Kietler . 80,  53,  161,  401,  Hll 

—  —  and  Mikado . 793 

—  —  Dr.  llexamor’8  opinion. ..116 

—  —  Kur a  'u  .  67 

—  Mikado . 761 

—  Flemish  Beauty . 795 

—  Le  Coute. ...  . 691, 729 

—  Lawson,  new . 651 

—  orchard  of  Kteffers,  Bartlett 

among . 763 

—  trees,  dwarf,  objection  to _ 652 

—  Sand . 37 

—  Seek  el,  when  to  guther . 714 

—  Sheldon . 52 

—  Vt,  seedling  Macomber .  73 

—  wall . . IIS 

Pears  In  Canada . 249 

—  cult  urn  in  South  Carolina.  ...MI 

—  new  and  rare. . 146 

—  —  three  from  California....  6 

—  standard,  plant . 162 

Plunt.  Bassett . 416 

—  Goldi  i  1 .  uty . 

—  Jemile  Lucas... .  ...  ...  53 

—  Moore's  Arctic . 715 

—  —  —  fraudulent  picture..,. 651 

—  trees  ruined  by  black-knot. . .445 

—  w, ver  .  .  . . 

—  weevil . 385 

Plums,  seedling  tine . 778 

Prunes  from  I’aMfornln...  . 165 

Quince,  Chinese . 267 

—  Missouri  Mammoth . 146 

Stocks,  congenial .  36 

Trees  gl rilled  by  mice . ..236 

Vigor  Ill  fruits . 281 

—  greatest  tu  fruits . 291 

Y efluws  In  peaches . 36,  650 

POULTRY  YARD. 

Buntums . 698 

Black  Spanish  v.  hlte-faced . 265 

Brahmas,  Light  at  K.  G .  97 

—  —  record . 153 

—  —  scale  of  points  .  18 

Breeds  and  ttiotr  characteristics 

. 250  ,  866,  562, 

Chickens,  artificially  hutched,  to 
raise  . 517 

—  food  for . &>? 

—  winter  care  . 697 

—  without  u  mother . 266 

—  young,  care  of . Si  9 

—  —  food  for  . DJ6 

Cholera  cure . 250 

Cochins  Black . 562 

Dominiques . 319 

Drinkiug  dish,  handy . 517 

Egg,  large . ,320 

Eggs,  Imported . 36 

—  iu  winter,  how  to  have . Ill 

—  weight  of . 806 

Fancy  fowls . 637 

r ceding  experiments .  18 

—  trough  ...  . 320,  517 

Fowls,  raising  for  the  table . 173 

—  which  ts  the  best? . . .  DO 

Game  fowls  ....l .  205 

Hen  bouse,  killing  insects . 130 

Hens  bruooy,  b<  ops  for . . 798 

incubator  fraud,,, . ..101 

—  homo-made.. . . . «<i2 

Light  Brahmas . .  is,  97,  153, 687 

Perches,  arrangement  ox _  4,  6;5 

Phoenix  cock  of  Japan . . . 335 

—  fowls  , . . 129 

Plymouth  Rocks . 132 

Polish  fowls . 266 

Poultry  experience . 302,544 

—  full  work  with . 731 

—  house . 250,  399 

—  —  convenient . 233 

—  —  white  washing  ,,....,,,,.,684 

—  in  Winter. . 941 

—  prutlt  from . 153,  399 

—  raising  tu  Louisiana . 411 

Roosts,  poultry"  . 353 

Salt  for  poultry . ill 

Scaly  legs  . 306 

Stock  Wintering  Icittug  run 

down . 

Turkey  as  au  incubator . 252 

\V liter,  running  supply . 414 

Wyandotte* .  .  637 

QUERIST. 

Aberdeen  Angus  buU  and  na¬ 
tive  cows,  cross . 623 

Abortion  lu  cows . . 386 

Afterbirth,  devout-lug . 499 

— of  cow,  removing . 270 

—  retention  of,  poisoning  from  499 
Ag.  Commissioner  of,  report,  to 

get . 118 

Agriculture,  scientific  works  on  196 

Air  sacks  lu  Turkeys . 622 

Alderney'S  and  Jerseys . 7s3 

Alfalfa  iu  N.  Y . 224 

—  notes... . . . .......117 

—  seed .  55 

—  — to  the  acre . 419 

—  sowing  In  the  Fall . 887 

—  —  when  to  get  seed . 639 

Alkaline  spots  In  field . 483 


Alkekengl . 254 

Alsike  as  beneficial  as  red 

clover  . 514 

Aluminum,  what  Is  1 . 607 

Amaryllis  vlttata,  howcared  for  817 

Ammonia,  cheapest  source . 499 

Ampelopsla,  seeds  of . 119 

Anasarca  in  a  nmre . 670 

Angle-worms,  are  they  injuri 
OU8 . 871 

—  —  lu  garden,  cause . 291 

Animals  farm,  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  .  222 

—  fattening,  feeding  grain . 130 

giving  salt . 186 

—  marking,  best  way . 337 

Anthrax  In  chickens . 623 

Aphis,  Cherry-tree . . . 339 

Apple  and  poach  tree  borer . 735 

—  quince  trees  affected  by 

the  apple  tree  jiruner . 499 

—  changed  from  N.  to  8. . 202 

—  Clarke’s  Prolific,  grarts  of. .  .172 

—  leaves  with  tnUUtw . 578 

—  Mann  — . 202 

—  orchard  to  plow  up .  7 

—  pomace,  use  of . . 102 

—  root  borer . S31 

Salome,  grafts  of  . . 172 

—  seeds  from  pomace,  to  save.  ..637 

—  —planting . 767 

—  —  sowing . 167 

— tree  blight . 859,418 

—  grafted,  sport  . . . . 671 

— trees,  bark,  splBtlng .  7 

—  infested  with  ants.... . 450 

—  —not  bearing . >i 

—  —sending  up  sprouts . 251 

—  -  sprouting . 254 

—  —time  to  wash .  292 

—  trunks  decoying  . 292 

—  —young,  covered  with 

green  lly . 655 

—  —  Winter,  best  for  Illinois,.  .134 

Apples,  for  family  use . . 134 

—  —Maryland . 7H» 

—  —  N.  W.  Ter . 483 

—  —the  prairie . 221 

—  grafted  on  sour  orub . 202 

—  keeping . 222 

—  on  Paradise  stock . 289.  292 

—  —  —  —long  life  . 134 

—  peaches,  etc  book  with  plates  -6 

—  Russian . 623 

—  new . . . 171) 

-rose-bugs  destroying . 254 

—  sweet,  making  good  vinegar, .577 

Apricot,  Russian . 202 

—  —  hardiness  of . . . M7 

Arbutus  raising .  . .  .593 

Architecture,  work  on., . 239 

Anna  splnosa . 547 

Artichokes,  raising . 222 

—  red  Brazilian,  where  to  buy.  .186 

AsheB  .  39 

—  at  50  cts.  per  barrel . . . 172 

—  coal  mulch  for  currants . 202 

—  —  to  lighten  the  soil . 172 

—  from  a  cord  of  wood . 815 

—  — cotton  seed  bulls . .  7 

—  —  pine  aud  ft  r . 224 

— leached  for  sorghum . 224 

—  or  soot  from  coal...... . 291 

—  pine  and  Ur  value  of . 254 

—  strong  wood  arouud  pear 

tree* . 307 

—  wood  aud  muriate  of  potash. .221 

—  —  how  much  to  the  acre . 671 

—  —  ou  potatoes .  55 

—  —  or  manure,  stable . 186 

—  —  value  per  bu  . 815 

—  —  unlencbed  mixed  with 

manure  — .  184 

—  —  -  value  of . 

Asparagus  beds,  preparing . 238 

—  from  seed . 7u2 

—  plants  removing . 655 

—  set  In  permanent  bed . 167 

—  transplanting .  86 

when  to  cut . 517 

Ayr- hire  cow,  weight  butter 

yield  . 69 

Bacon,  moldv  taste  In . 323 

Barberries,  two  kinds . 172 

Barberry,  rur  a  hedge . 223 

-  seeds  .  389 

Bariev,  feeding  value  compared 
with  oats _ _ 577 

—  for  fattening  bogs . 171 

—  —  hogs  ana  cattle . 172 

—  how  much  to  the  acre . 29 1 

—  Mnnshury  . 150,  172 

—  — where  to  buy. ...  . . 196 

Russian  and  black . 224 

—  to  harvest  as  Winter  feed  for 

cows . 

—  Winter,  u  profitable  crop?  . .  547 

Barn  lloor . <9)6 

with  easement,  floor . bto 

Barn  yard,  treatment  Of  old . 767 

Basket,  widow  Industry .  Hi 

■  Bastard  ’’  strangles  In  a  horse. 735 

Beau,  Black  Wnx . 202 

Beaus  growing,  yield . 793 

—  Marrowfat.  toharve>t . 655 

—  marrow,  yield . 607 

—  thrashing . 251 

Bee  culture,  book  on  .  . . p-5 

peril idleala  on  . 1-0 

—  good  . 86 

—  -hives,  wbi  1  sells . — . 86 

—  keeper,  lady,  address  of . 2ir> 

—  keepers'  Guide.  Cook's . 291 

keening,  work  on  . 2112 

Bees,  drones,  getting  rid  of . 364 

—  dying  In  Spring  . 869 

—  lu  Dakota . 109 

—  Italian.  0061  of . 

—  where  to  buy . 1S6,  419 

—  keeping,  about........ . ...239 

—  short  of  bee  bread  . . 299 

Bellows  for  pyretlirum  powder  202 

—  Wooduston.  manufacturer  of  7 

Berries,  preserving  ...,, .  807 

Berry  boxes,  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  thin  siuff . 783 

v.  hi  ■  in  ■  Ice*  In  1  lu  West.  „M 
Berkshire  boar  ailing  . .  4161 

swine,  color  of  . - . 467 

Beets,  sugar,  cooking  for  hogs.  .7  -5 

Big  head  .  546 

Binding  twine . . 451 

Blackberries  care  of . 578 

—  bow  far  apai  t  . 628 

new  value  of . 224 

—  plunted  about  stumps  and 

logs  . 196 

wild.  Improved . 397 

Blackberry,  bt  st  . 202 

culture, best .  . . . 202 

—  evergteen. . 371 

—  Lawton... . 655 

—  queries . 623 

root  cuttings . .  785 

—  suckers  from  pluuts  affected 

by  rust  . . 1H6 

—  Wachusctt  . 202 

Black  cap,  earliest  .  . . .  1 72 

Black  knot  . 238,  ill 

—  —  on  cherry  trees . 254 

—  -  plum  trees . 296 

—  leg  In  calves. ...... ..386 

Spanish  eggs  . . 307 

Bladder,  disease  of,  tu  horse. .. .450 
lalne  a  temperance  man,  ,.467,  499 

Blight,  apple-tree  . 869 

tire . 418 

Blister  beetle  . (523 

IsiouUug,  cattle .  85,450 

Blood  disorder  In  a  heifer . . . Bit 

poisoning  lu  a  cow . 435 

Bloody  milk .  418 

Boar  all  lug  . 499 

Bog  spavlil  In  colt  . .150 

Bokhara  clover . . . 222 

Book  stores  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  addresses  of.  .186 
Books,  secoud-lmod  dealers  in.  .292 
Bone,  ground,  for  wheat . 183 

—  —  or  dissolved, which  Is  best  284 

—  value  of .  118 

—  meal,  to  test  Tor  purity . 515 

Bones,  buffalo,  for  trees  etc _ 2.3 

tor  fertilizer,  preparing . 222 

value  or  .  ...  LSI 

Borer,  apple  and  poach  tree  735, 831 

Bottles, ball’  mince  . .  292 

Boxes,  half-ounce  paste  -board .  .292 
Bran, wheat  or  rye, feeding  value  71) 

Brewers'  grains  for  hogs  . 186 

Brewery  refuse  as  food  for  u 

sow" . 238 

Briars,  elderberries,  time  to  cut 
to  kill . 515 


Bridge,  Victoria . .  86 

Bronchitis,  nmre  with . 171 

Bryobla  mites . 418 

Buckwhe  t  Injured  by  the  sun.  .202 

-  straw  Injurious . 291 

wild,  to  kill  out . 451 

JBnds.  trying . :«t7 

Buffalo  bone  applied  to  trees, ete  V8Z 

Bubaeli,  cost  per  pound . 51*1 

Bull  calf,  cost  of . 418 

-  feed  for . 11° 

-  treatment . . . »>7 

-  worn  out . . .  898 

Hulls,  fractious .  , ...  7 

Burdock  and  wild  parsnip  .9)7 
Bushel  of  apples,  ele.,  cubic 

1  nebes  In .  71 

Butter,  artificial  coloring . 1  is 

-  cow,  for  best  . 291 

different  kinds . 671 

fancy . *. . 169 

-  food’ for  making . 580 

-  making,  feed  for .  7 

milk  ns  hog  feed . 239 

—  packing...  . 651 

tests  of  milk .  69 

—  tubs,  to  clean  . 70<S 

—  worker .  23 

Cabbage  and  peas  on  low  lauds.. 208 

—  —  turnip  ny. .  . 435 

—  Aphis,  to  destroy . 577 

—  bug.  harlequin . . 70 

—  affected  with  mildew . 4‘ty 

—  fertilizer..... . 419 

Olea . 

—  Insects . 703 

—  keeping  in  winter  . 708 

—  plants . — . 70S 

—  pests  . 485.  C71 

—  —  hot  water  for . 855 

—  seed,  early  raising . 954 

—  —  growing  . 467 

-  In  seed-bed . H8 

—  —  to  sow  for  Winter . 591 

—  with  club  foot  . 307 

worms,  hot  water  for . 355 

—  —  remedy . 290 

Cactus  ns  hedge  plant . 719 

bush,  good  for  hedge . — 82S 

—  —  hardiness  of . . 671 

—  suffering  from  rust . ,.88U 

Calla  Lily,  care  of  . 202 

Calf  aucl  sheep  dying  from  par¬ 
asitic  worms . .322 

—  insufficiently  fed . 517 

—  skin,  to  tau  . 370 

—  taught  to  drink . 221.’ 

—  with  scouts . 339,  855 

young,  feed  for . 239 

Cal ves,  ailing . . .  , . .  ,322 

—  diseased  . . 578 

—  dying  when  three  days  old..  .371 

—  eating  something  poisonous  578 

fal*e  or  wild . 466 

—  raising  on  short  milk  rations  322 

—  with  scours  .  .  355 

—  -  swollen  Joints . 290 

Canada  thistles  to  exterminate 

. .._«11,  484 

Canadian  postage  on  seeds . 270 

Canary  ‘bedding  Its  feather*.,  .so? 
Cannu  not  growing .  . 54? 

—  roots,  keeping  . 517 

Cunfcer  on  apple  trees  . 451 

Cantaloupes  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket _  _ _ .703 

Carbon  works,  Mich .  standing 

of . 831 

Carp  culture . 70 

—  escaping  from  a  pond,  to  pre¬ 

vent  .  196 

—  German,  price  of . . 28 

—  pond  . 170 

—  where  to  gel . 

Carrot s  analyses . . 783 

fed  to  horses  cause  inllammn  - 

tlon .  r.S 

Castrating  a  stallion . 622 

Catalpa  hardy  In  Milwaukee...  .2" 4 

—  in  latitude  of  Milwaukee.  ...224 

—  roots,  poisonous . 499 

Catarrh  of  the  alr-passuges  .  ..45*i 
cattle,  black  leg .  .  ,3S6 

bloating .  85 

—  cure  of  in  England  and 

France . 793 

—  pasturing  . in? 

—  1  aliening,  cheepest  feed  .  .  931 

—  Holiund.  butler  records.  . .  ■  7-3 

—  PnUtkl  Angus  . 703 

—  Red  Polled. dealer  In  ... _ H8 

—  Short  horn, to  get  regl*ttwe<1...735 

—  Buffer  I  iik  from  Indigestion  .  .284 

troubled  with  grubs . 290 

—  weight  of  by  measure  bleu  1 . .  .222 

—  with  lice  . . 223 

—  —  narosltc*  on  tongues _ 703 

Cauliflowers,  seed  growing . 467 

Cellar,  iiver  grOhud,  plan  of  .  .239 
Celery,  Golden  Heuriweil.  seed 

of  .  ..  . 86 

growl rw  to  seed  stalk*  . 194 

—  ltiUCk  for  . 007 

Cans  us,  the 

Chaff  us  supplementary  feed. ...102 
wheat  ns.  food  for  animals. ..221 
Charcoal  dust,  ns  a  fertilizer . 238 

—  for  horses  ....  .  .703 

Chemistry,  agricultural,  books 

"II  . 172.  09-7 

Cherries  and  pears  for  the  prai¬ 
rie  .  221 

—  from  the  pits,  raising . ..655 

—  grafted  on  Mahaleb .  221 

—  ground  . 251 

—  Muzznrd  and  Mahaleb . 170 

—  OU  pi Otn  stock  . .134 

Cherry  for  Kansas  .  .351 

-  ilutiait  b  as  so >ek  .  ..  .815 

—  pus.  to  plant  . 167 

-  trees.  upbU . 339 

—  —  black  knot  on  . 2$%  254 

—  weeping  Napoleon .  .2)2 

wild  for  graltlng . 150 

Cheese,  maggoty . 687 

Cheese,  ski ai.  turning  sour...,.  7 

Chess  or  client,  value  of . 499 

Cheater  White  pig*  near  Neb.  ...2)4 

1  t»uy.  251 

Chestnut  grafting  .  2JI 

Chestnuts.  Japan,  where  to  buy  451 

Chicken  pox  in  chickens . 8/0 

Chickens  aud  ducks,  feed  for..  ..483 
bone  meal  for . 703 

—  dying  from  anthrax. . 623 

—  eating  feathers . 292 

—  fur  table  aud  eggs . ’’71 

Plymouth  Rocks,  origin . 897 

with  chicken-pox . 3<u 

—  —  napes... . 870 

-  scours  .  . 01 

Chicks  doctored  to  death  . 49s 

Chicory  roots  for  market. ....  719 

Chimneys,  cleaning . 719.  799 

Chinese w«u*  .  kii 

Cholera,  lion..,. . ,.,..498 

In  poultry . ..169 

Cburas,  keeping .  b6 

where  to  buy . ’22) 

Chum  for  one  or  two  cows . 214 

—  for  smnll  dntry.ruu  with  pow¬ 

er  . ’292 

patent,  bettor  than  old  fash 

lotted  . 887 

rectangular .  86 

—  or  barrel,  which? . 11) 

Cider  converting  into  vinegar.  .2.-3 

—  good  for >wecl  apples . .777 

turning  into  vinegar..... . ksi 

—  vinegar,  to  make. . 799 

Cions,  treatment  of . 783 

cistern,  concrete  . . . 886 

CludrastlB  tlnotorla . 515 

Clairvoyants  .  . -  . . .  - ,  193 

Clematis  Coeelt  eu,  when  will  U 

la... >m .  6# 

Clover,  Alsike,  crop  first  year...  86 

—  —  seeding  lue  second  year.  .2  8 

seed  of  .  86 

and  grass  seed,  before  or  af¬ 
ter  harrowing . 254 

—  Bokhara .  222 

-  crimson . 323 

—  fertilizer  for  . 689 

—  for  green  manuring . ,.,.150 

—  —nog  pasture . . . ....577 

lu  an  orchard . . . 591 

—  Japan  .  . , . 823 

—  loaf  beetle . 434,467 

or  gras*  seed  before  or  after 

harrowing . 254 

—  pasture,  good  for  potatoes.. ..623 

—  — to  sowto  potatoes. ....... .499 

—  rabbit-foot . . . <....517 


Clover  seed,  unhulled . 222 

—  sowed  with  oats,  rye  or  bar¬ 
ley . 530 

—  with  turnips . 171 

—  yellow.  . 581 

Club-foot  In  euiilmge . 307 

Coal  ashes  and  soot . 29 1 

—  slack  around  fruit  trees . 735 

Coehlu  eggs  and  fowl*,  where?.  118 
Codling  moth  Infesting  crab  ap¬ 
ples  .  .  . 531 

Cold  water  dip . 419 

Coleuses,  soil  for . . . 419 

Colic  lu  horse . 23, 118 

—  —  sheep . 102 

—  oil  Tor  ,  .  .  71 

-  spasmodic  lu  colt  . 223 

Colt,  ailing . 7i)3 

food  for.  supplementary . 171 

having  colie . 223 

—  neglected,  breaking . 221 

swelling  nil  leg . 69 

that,  was  kicked  . 403 

to  straighten  leg . 687 

—  weak  In  pastern  joint . 623 

with  bunch  on  leg . , . 355 

—  —  Inflammatory  disease _ 387 

—  —  lice  . 291 

—  -  strangles . 854 

Colt’s  eye,  inflammation  of . 291 

—  leg,  bunch  on.  . .  .  . 355 

Colts,  fatality  among.  . liu 

—  with  congestion  of  skin... _ 62.3 

Comfrr.v,  Prickly..  :  .  55 

Compost  .>f  tannery  refuse — ..451 

Compound  0.\  ygeu  . 172 

I'ongestlun  of  bruin  In  pigs . 816 

Corn,  Allen’s  Improved  crossed 

with  Blount’s . 655 

cultivating  flat,  what  irnple- 

nien  I  -  . . 

—  cultivation . 39 

—  early . . . 7, 150 

—  —  Canada .  7 

—  evaporating . 57  7 

fertilizers  for . 419 

—  fodder,  cutting  and  curing.. .591 

—  —  field  or  sweet  . 671 

—  forChemuug  Valley . 291 

—  —  Michigan  . 1.2 

—  —  Western  X.  Y . 222 

hand  planter  . 134 

—  bow  f-r  north  of  its  latitude 

a  success  ...  . 54 

—  —  deep  planted . ........846 

—  In  crib,  to  calculate . .224 

—  lamhelay.to  lime  aud  manure  292 

—  Learning.  . 150, 172 

—  meal,  analyses  of . «3l 

—  NewT  England  eight  rowed — 735 

—  old,  as  seed . . 169 

—  on  gravelly  loam,  marking 

deep  or  shallow . 291 

—  planting  how  deep . 291 

—  Pride  or  the  North  . 254 

—  —  —  —  Early  Canada. . 172 

rotten,  good  manure .  .  .183 

—  Rural  Blount . 291 

—  Rural  TborVl  Flint . 291 

- Union . 767 

- aud  White  Dent  mixlng.387 

—  seed . 54 

—  — freezing . . . 118 

—  —good . . . 118 

—  —gophers  eating . 291 

—  —selecting  — . . 530 

—  smut,  cause  .  — 171 

—  spurrey . . . 224 

—  stalk  borer  . 51a 

—  sweet,  Aldridge . 419 

—  —  to  prevent  mice  eating _ 291 

—  to  mature  In  IK*  days . 254 

—  topping . .  .  . . 581 

—  to  plant  for  foddor  . 2u2 

—  what  kind  produced  136  bu — 623 

—  worm . 514 

Cotton-seed  hull  ashes  .  7 

—  —  tneui...... . 499 

—  —  —  Analyses  of . .831 

—  —  —  goocl  fur  cows, . 419 

—  —  —  price  . 134 

—  —  —  why  better  than  lln 

seed  for  cows . . . 169 

—  wood  tree  cutting*  nf . 767 

Oough,  cow  with  . 355 

Cow.  Ayrshire  or  Holstein  for 

butter  and  milk . 223 

—  barren  .  — . 171 

I  test  for  1  ml  L  r  . 291 

—  dying  with  milk  fever . 466 

teed  experiment . 719 

—  tood  before  calving . 223 

—  in  call . 172 

—  —danger  of  milk  fever  care 

of . 514 

—  —  stable,  teed  for .  6 

—  Jersey,  mark*  of  good . 708 

jumping  fences  . 292 

—  losing  use  of  bor  limbs . 354 

—  manure,  storing.. . 450 

—  mlleli,  food  for,  best . 172 

—  nillkiug alter  calving. . 337 

—  —  before  calving . 355 

—  not  lu  heat . ,.t47 

—  over- feeding  for  milk . 846 

— peas,  how  far  North .  S6 

—  —  -  292 

—  pox . . . 435,  023 

—  —  tn  cows  . 622 

—  stable,  Mr.  Stew  art's  plan . 402 

—  -  width . 450 

to  dry  up  . ,499 

—  —  t  Ml  if  with  calf . 799 

—  troubled  with  bronchitis . 70S 

—  —  —  indigestion. . 499 

wheezing . 403 

—  with  afterbirth,  treatment, ..102. 

27Q 

—  —  ball  In  stomach  . . ....?<« 

—  —  blood  poisoning . . . 435 

—  —  eough  . 355 

—  -  diseased  tall  . 

—  —garget . ..515 

—  — goitre . . . .....654 

—  —  holo  tn  teal . . 887 

—  —  lump  on  shoulder. . . 623 

—  —  worn-out . lit 

Cows,  Abortion  tn . 386 

afterbirth,  removing . 270 

bloating.. . .  45ti 

—  “coming  In”  how  to  tell..  169,  799 

—  eating  too  much  corn . 39 

fed  on  cotton  seed  meal . 419 

fed  on  WBeat  sereeu- 

m..  . 

—  holding  up  milk . ...702 

feeding  uuuoolted  potatoes...  l-  S 

foot,  sore  on .  7 

going  36  hours  without  milk¬ 
ing. .  54 

-  Jaw,  sore  ou .  7 

Kerry  .  7 

—  leg,  sores  on  . 499 

much  feeding  potatoes  to — 254 

-  food  for. . . 854 

soiling,  to  provide  for . 577 

—  Swiss,  to  buy . . 3D7 

—  tent  leaking . 2)2 

—  —  obstrUpUou  In.  ...270,361,  655 

—  throat,  lumps  ou . 767 

to  fasten  them  In  stables — 460 

—  to  teach  to  eat  roots . 6U6 

troubled  with  mange . 547 

udder  with  lump . 855, 403 

vegetable  feed  for.  What . 228 

—  with  XoOl-rot  . . . 6-8 

—  —  malignant  sore  throat.  ...4U6 

hollow  horn  . SS9,  S»o 

—  —sore  eye  ... .  ? 

Crab  apples  from  cuttings . 4871 

—  —  sweet . 2**3 

Cranberries  lu  Ark . . . 467 

Iowa . ,|ls 

—  on  side  of  n  mountain . 467 

Cranberry  bed . . 1I8 

—  culture  . it' 

Cream,  Uuudliug  . . 807 

—  from  *  deep  creamer. . . 466 

—  how  much  to  make  a  lb.  of 

butter. . 339 

—  not  churning  right . 703 

separator . ...118 

—  manufactured  In  the  West  .'.'I 

Creamers,  portable . . . 238 

Crib  biting  m  horse . . . so 

Crickets  eating  apple  tree  bark. 63? 

twine  bands . 467 

Crop,  best  to  bring  laud  Into 

grass . 292 

Cro>v».  getting  rid  of. . 870 

Cucumber  soads,  saving . 653 

—  vlue  bugs . ...291 

Cucumbers,  artificially  fertil¬ 
ized  . 134 
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Cucumbers  lertllzed  In  a  green¬ 
house . 186 

—  fertilizers  for . 3S9 

Cultivator  for  corn  and  potatoes292 

—  hand,  best . 118,218 

Currants,  bi  st  . 172,  1*6 

—  borer . . . 870 

—  bushes,  moss  on,  soap  suds  for815 

—  English,  est  . 514 

—  seeds,  treatment  of . 581,  547 

Currants  and  gooseberries  from 

cuttings  . . . . 118 

-blighting . 224 

—  for  home  use  and  market .  7U 

Curcullo,  lighting. .  . 46? 

Curl-leaf  In  peaeli  trees . 419 

Curry-comb,  use  nf . lta 

Cuttings  of  Cottonwood . 767 

Cut-worm,  climbing. .  . 6.39 

Cut-worms,  to  exterminate . 371 

Cyucrus  rotunrtus . ....870 

Datum  tubers,  time  to  plant _ 254 

men  in  N<  4  ■  . 847 

Dairying  or  Sheep  husbandry.  .-482 

—  paper  . ns 

Dairy  and  iet*  room . 402 

—  cows,  feed  for . . . ii*3 

—  —  Prof.  Arnold's  rations _ 523 

—  farm,  rotation . 170 

—  produe  a.  Imitation . l?2 

—  queries  . 450 

Dakota  soil,  climate  etc  . . .783 

Dandelion',  to  start  . 119 

Darnell's  furrower  and  iuarker.371 
Days  and  nights,  how  long  when 

the  sun  crosses  the  Equator. 837 

Dealer  in  roots,  etc  . «07 

"Degree”  and  "rod”  synonym¬ 
ous  terms  ? . 547 

De’t  of  Agriculture,  report . 451 

Pewberrb-B.  planting . 515 

Dewberry,  whut  is  the . 223 

Devon  cattle,  breeder  of  uear 

Syracuse  . 

Distemper  in  horse,  after  e(T-'Cts655 
Ditching  machine,  manufac¬ 
turer  of .  86 

Dog  with  distemper,  remedy.. .591 
Dogs,  beat,  for  stock . 292 

—  sd-  Bernard  in  Florida . 371 

poura,  how  to  cultivate _ 4,y 

Drainage,  farm  book  on.  . 113 

(lie,  proportioning . 171,  486 

Drain,  bad.  .  4U2 

Draining  a  sandy  swamp .  7 

Dr, >nc  bees,  getting  rid  of . 854 

Duck  eggs,  Aylesbury . *232 

Ducks,  food  for.  be  t.  . 339 

—  Pekin  whereto  buy., . *238 

suffering  front  indigestion. ..889 

Eggs  number  lien  has  laid  in 

year . . . 186,  515 

preserving  .  — . 354 

Encyclopedia  Brltuuniru . 530 

Eggs  price  of .  847 

who  sells  on  commission  .  ...817 
English  seed  firms .  71 

—  synonyms,  work  on  . 186 

Ensilage  . . '...319 

weighing . 419 

Eplcan  ta  atruta . . . . ti*23 

Ethjuette  and  letter  writing, 

book  on  .  292 

Evergreen  trees  for  Ind .  7o9 

Evergreens  from  seed,  growing. *270 

Ewes. food  lor  . .  .9 

Eye,  him  over,  to  remove . 623 

of  horse  Inflamed . 150 


Farcy 

Farming,  book  on 
—  lands  in  Tennessee, 


169 

. . 224 


....  *23S 


mlxe  l  in  W.  state's . 451 

—  Southern,  book  011 .  23 

Farm  accounts,  book  for . 671 

—  labor  in  the  West  . 45',  5>5 

—  manure,  management . *2*21 

Feat  her-eat  log  poultry . S70 

Feed  for  young  calf  . *234 

—  —  cows  1  u  stables .  6 

—  —  —vegetable  . ... . 233 

—  —  dairy  cows  . HI2 

—  —  farm  horses. . . S69 

Feeding  chaff . . . 102 

—  rations,  best  . sll 

—  stuffs,  relative  value  of. . 'tin 

Fence,  burbed  wire,  legal . 955 

portable  . 3-4 

—  —  cheap  .  7 

—  posts,  wood  for .  . 291 

—  wire-mesh  cloth  for . 323 

—  to  fasten  to  trees . *221 

Fencl  ng  wire  . .  29*2 

Fenugreek  In  IT.  8 . ..290 

Fertilizer,  a  complete. . 2*24 

—  bean,  best  .  ...  **•* . 639 

—  ground  or  dissolved,  which?.  .221 

—  bones  for.  preparing . 2*22 

—  charcoal  dust  as  u  .  . . *238 

—  equal  to  superphosphate  _ 222 

—  boats  or  phosphide  for  corn. .  7 

—  for  broken  sod . 118 

—  —gravelly  clay . . i;i 

—  —  sweet  potato*. . . . 113 


—  formula  . 

.. .222 

a  humbug  . . 

—  home-made  . . . . . 

ingredients . 

. . . 

...170 

-  lobster.  .  .......  . 

.  ...... 

...239 

—  potato  Mapes'  special. . 639 

—  quer  es . 639, .931 

—  tannery  refuse  as  a . 117 

—  tankage  a  good  . *2o2 

—  tobacco  oleins,  use  of  . *202 

—  value  of . 839 

Fertilizers . .622 

—  best  . . *291 

—  —  to  apply . 3117 

eheiu  tabulated  analyses. ..  172 

—  commercial  In  Mo . ,,.,..,450 

—  for  potatoes,  best . . . . 113 

—  how  to  use . 233 

—  lime  or  bone  ...  .  54 

—  phosphoric  acid  and  nl 

trate  of  soda . *289 

Fever,  swine. .  . 756 

Fig,  creeping,  where  to  get . *2  *2 

trees  in  Kansas.  . 854 

Filter,  home-uiude . 386 

Fish  pond  . 54 

Flax,  fertilizers  for . 831 

—  raising  ... . 510 

Flesh,  dried,  price  Of . . 1  8 

Floats  as  a  fertilizer . .  7 

Floor  of  box  stall,  made  to  save 

the  liquid  . 577 

—  —  horse  stable  . . 783 

Floriculture,  book  on  . 637 

Flower  gardening,  window  . 118 

Food  for  milch  cows  . 251 

—  —  —  —  cheapest . *251 

—  —  stock, flaxseed  or  oil-cake  547 
Fodder,  Canada  Held  peas  or  cow 

peas . 134 

—  corn . . ....‘Mi 

—  —  cutting  and  curing . 191 

—  —  held  or  sweet  . . 671 

Force  pump  for  nursery .  23 

Forestry,  good  work  on . 651 

Foot  of  colt,  crack  In .  7U 

rot  in  cows  . 63s 

Fowls,  it.  s,,  where  to  buy . 136 

—  Lungshun,  about.  . 799 

Founder  In  horse's  feet  . 622 

Frame  lights  for  hot  boils . *272 

Fruit  boxes,  natter  . 118 

—  cellar,  underground . 169 

—  dried,  worms  in .  .54? 

—  evaporating  devices,  list . 86 

—  fraudulent  list  . 339 

—  room  and  ice  house  . 573 

—  small,  queries . 170 

—  work  on  . .  292 

—  the  originator  controlling _ r*2S 

trees  on  rocky  soil  .  .591 

—  —  to  Save  from  frost  effects  413 

—  —  wash.to  prevent  mice, etc.. 224 

Fruitsfor  Kansas  . 117,  224 

—  -  Manitoba  .  6?J 

—  in  New  Mexico . . . 4US 

—  small,  honk  on  .  51 

—  for  homo  use  .  591 

—  —  —  Minn  . 654 

—  —  —  Sioux  City . 118 

—  —  manuring  .  169 

—  mulching . 169 

—  —  quarts  tier  acre  . . . ...547 

—  succession  of  . . 172 

Fuchsias,  six  best  . 87U 

Fungus  and  galls  uu  plants . t,*w 

Furs,  raw,  who  buy*?.  ...  _ 39 

Balled,  shoulder, remedy . . 547 

Dads  and  fungus  oa  plains . 683 

Banders  aud  geese,  to  tell . 169 

—  from  a  goose,  to,  tell . 169 

Papes  in  chickens. L . 370,  419 


Garden  tools,  who  keeps? . 419 

Garget . 169,  354 

—  in  a  cow . 515 

—  treatment  of.. . 403 

German  millet.  . . 499 

Geranium  leaves  turning  white  517 
Geraniums,  six  good . 0»? 

—  soil  for  . 270 

Geese,  Chinese . '223 

—  China,  where  to  buy . 238 

—  eggs,  sterility  of . . . 172 

—  silting,  care  of . 251 

—  Toulouse,  eggs  of . 307 

Gestation,  period  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals . .  222 

Ginseng  where  grown.  . 387 

Girdled  trees.mamire  bound  on  291 

Gladioli  bulbs,  winter  care . 639 

Glanders  In  horses . 655 

Goats.  Angora  and  sheep  cross¬ 
ing  . 5(7 

Goll  re  In  boll .  , .  .547 

■  •  nr . .  54 

—  lambs . ;J37 

Gombaulfs  Caustic  Balsam  . .  .51*: 

Godi ’bolus  blrsuUiB. . . .847 

Gooseberries, currants,  mosson  371 

—  cultivation,  propagation . 406 

—  Kllwanger  and  Barry’s . 767 

Gooseberry  bushes,  pruning.  .  655 

tiers  . 339 

—  seeds  treatment  of . ,581,  P4J 

Gophers,  to  pot-on  . 291 

Government  londs,  leasing . 639 

Grafting  wax,  making . 389 

Brain  drill  . 169 

—  Improving  and  hybridizing .  .186 

—  seed,  olrd-  eating,  to  prevent  483 

—  small,  to  drill  or  broadcast  .  224 

Ground  too  dry  to  plow . 623 

Grape  .berries,  diseased . 546 

—  best  at  "K.  D." . 291 

—  Centennial  . . 54 

—  Cottage . 102 

—  culture,  book  on .  23.  735 

—  ruttings.how  to  keep . 170 

—  Dataware  overbearing . 6s? 

—  early  for  Delaware . 118 

—  Florence  . . . 100 

—  hybridizing . 766 

—  Jefferson  as  hardv  as  Con¬ 

cord  . 21.12 

—  Jessica  at  "K.  G.” . 136 

—  mildew . 639 

—  Moore's  Early  and  Hartford 

Prolific —  . 655 

—  —  —  —  Jefferson . 233 

—  Niagara,  to  sow  the  seeds. .  .  .224 

—  Pockllnuton  .  . 637 

—  producing  largest  bunehes..3S9 

—  seeds,  to  start . 136 

—  queries . . . 1189 

—  trellis,  fastening  wires  on.  . .412 

—  Victoria.  . . 697 

—  —  as  compared  with  Con¬ 
cord . 339 

—  —  where  to  buy . 371 

—  vine  loaves  dying,  to  prevent  (755 

q  fieri-  -■  .  . 

—  Vines,  foreign,  how  far  apart  186 

—  —  frosted,  treatment . 4t3 

—  —  graf  tins,  not  using  wax.  .224 

—  —  in  Manitoba . 467 

—  —  manuring . 2'U 

—  —  to  increase . 221 

—  white,  best . 547 

—  bagging  ....  . 223 

—  desirable  — „ . 799 

—  for  a  small  garden . .224 

—  -  Ark  . 134 

—  Northern  N.  J . 637 

—  —  Vu  .  -  . *71 

—  —  winter.keeplc.g . 136,224 

—  grafting  in  Ark .  .  36 

—  March  !,K.  G.” . 119 

—  growth  of  our  trellises  .  . ns 

—  In  Connecticut  Valley . 270 

—  not  doing  wel  l . 224 

—  on  hill  side  sloping  west . 516 

—  soil  for.  . . 639 

Grass  and  clover,  reseeding  to  .671 

—  Blue . 6 

—  —  extirpating  .  498 

—  for  a  cow  ami  norse. .  . 218 

—  —  mucky  land .  Ml 

—  —  an  orchard  . 

—  -  swamp  land . . 171 

—  Italian  Kye,  when  to  bow _ 2s2 

—  Johnson  . . . . . . 355 

—  lands,  reseeding .  . .  .671 

—  lawn,  best  kind  . S?7 

—  ••Central  Park” . . -23 

—  mixture  for  permanent  mead¬ 

ow  . ....499 

—  Orchard  . . 3ui 

—  Quack  . 15U 

—  -  not  seeding .  st; 

—  —  to  get  rid  of . 224 

—  Red  Top  .  6 

—  Ry  how  far  north . 36 

—  salt  meadow,  value  of . 547 

—  Witch  ....  ». . 591 

Grass  for  permanent  pasture 

. . .,.184,  546 

—  a  reclaimed  swamp  ..  493 

—  wild  on  drained  swamp,  sub¬ 

duing  . 792 

—  work  on  .... . ...735 

Gravel  in  horse  . ID,  671 

Gregg  Raspberry.. .  . 846 

Grubs  In  cattle . 290 

—  —  compost  pile . 371 

—  white  to  get  ild  of  . 39 

Guano  Chin  ... . 71  w 

Guinea  fowls  .  8s 

Gypsum  on  meadows . 5>l 

Haekberry  lumber,  value  of  ...  223 

Hams,  care  of  . >•■ 

Harrow,  Acme . 86,  291,  43. 

—  Apex  . 172 

—  spring-tooth  . 234 

—  Tuomas’  smoothing . 1:0 

—  to  buy,  which? . 131 

Harrows  . .855 

different  . 

,—  Rood,  Lawrenoe  ft  Chapin's 

spring-toothed .  3*9 

Hny  mv-nsurlug  In  the  stack.  . .  1-V, 

—  molding  la  mow ,  10  prevent  .155 

—  Quack  *33 

—  salting,  how  much  salt?.  ....  Alt’ 

—  wild,  to  cut  . ...ss; 

Hazel-nuts  in  Minn  . 171 

Heaves  In  horse  . 435 

Hedge,  Arbur-Vlcte,  to  protect  ...5|6 

—  barberry . . 2,>3 

—  Blackthorn  plants .  yy> 

—  fancy  . Su? 

—  locust,  growing . . . . 7  2 

—  newly-planted,  to  mulch . 37 1 

Heifer  not  with  calf . 62.1 

—  With  llUsk  . 498 

Hen.  urllOvial,  how  to  make . k)2 

—  house,  board  tloor  for, .......  1.33 

—  —sky  light  In . 30. 

—  manure . nil 

—  -  for  corn . 292.  3S4 

—  -  lumpy . 172 

Hens  for  eggs  . *223 

—  llnie  for  Taytng . 767 

—  without  cocks  . . 799 

Hickory  nuts  nnd  chestnuts 

planted  In  Spring . 223 

Hoofs  split  In  horses  . 117 

Hog  breeders,  trustworthy  . 224 

—  cholera  . Dg 

—  pen  plan  . 324 

—  with  socn  ’thing  In  nose . 202 

—  yard  for  strawberries . 517 

Hog*,  best,  which  matures  first  222 

—  eating  pumpkin  seeds .  .799 

—  fat teulng  system  . 531,3.31 

—  giving  cooked  sugar  beets  .  .  .135 

—  now  many  on  ID  acres? . 160 

—  Jersey  Red  .  . 466 

—  —  —  pork  . 113 

—  pure  breed,  purchasing  ......S71 

—  rye  for  . . 22*2 

—  to  fat  ten  . 292 

—  with  red  patches  oil  skin . 766 

—  rheumatism  . *2.'3 

—  worms  la  ....  290 

Hook-  in  cattle  . . iso 

—  horse  . ,.6,5 

Holland  cattle, records  of .  _ 7RI 

Hollow -horn,  cause .  .  .23.1 

RoMelu  cuttle  breeders . 113 

—  —  dealer  lu  Ohio .  6S9 

—  — 

Holstelns  l.i  Illinois.  dealer  In  172 
—  or  Ayrshire's  for  milk  and 

butter . 186 

Honeyeomb.artltielal . 419 

Honeysuckles,  layering . 498 


Hop  culture . 702 

—  roots,  where  to  buy . 702 

Horse  and  cattle  disease,  book 

on . 238 

—  book  on . 815 

—  care  of . 418 

—  chestnuts,  planting .  70 

—  distemper  . 482 

—  dying  from  pericarditis.. _ 514 

—  crlb-bltlng .  (*6 

—  foundered . 514 

—  having  gravel . 171 

—  —  worms . . . 172 

—  holding  up  feet . 373 

—  kicking  In  the  stall,  to  pre¬ 

vent  . 186 

—  p  11st  a  lar  eruption  in  a  . 846 

—  radish  on  muck  meadow . 53(i 

—  stable,  floor  of . 783 

—  stiff  In  the  -lioulders  . 514 

—  suffering  from  sweeny . 291 

—  suffering  with  disease  of  the 

bladder  . . 450 

—  Thief  Ass.  Anti . 291 

—  to-  stand  on  the  ground  or 

floor  . 202 

—  urinating  too  often . ....291 

—  with  a  poor  appetite. . 450 

—  —  "bastard"  strangles . 7S.:> 

—  —  bunch  on  cheek . 254 

—  —  eerebro-splnal  meningitis  807 

—  -  colic .  28 

—  —  —  remedy . 118 

—  —  discharge  at  nose . 815 

—  —  distemper,  after  effects. ..655 

—  —  galled  shoulder . 547 

—  — "hooks"  655 

—  —  indigestion  . . 515 

—  —  mange  .  735 

—  —  parotid  gland,  swollen _ 102 

—  —  "poll  Evil" . 290 

_  —  sea  bby  sores . 169 

—  —  scours  .  .  .150 

—  —  skin  disease . . . 354 

—  —  splint  on  leg . 702 

—  —  sirlngnalt .  86 

—  — spasm . . . 3(5 

—  —  swelling  from  kick. . 403 

—  —  sweeny# . . . 304 

—  —  thrush  . 354 

—  —  weak  eyes. . 455 

—  —  wLmlgolU . 687 

—  — wound,  treatment  . 355 

—  Horse  and  cattle  diseases,  book 

on .  . 136,  i38 

—  Cleveland  Bay . 719 

—  dead,  for  manure . ...171 

—  eve  Inflamed  . 150 

—  far  ...  feed  for . .  369 

—  feet  hard  from  standing  on 

floor . . 671 

—  French,  curly  Importations.  .48 1 

—  frog  cankered . . . 170 

—  hair  rough,  dandruffy,  etc _ 291 

—  hoofs,  lo  toughen  . 703 

—  leg,  swelling  on  . 122 

—  pastern  Joint  sprained  . l>8 

—  Perclieron,  importation . 4‘5 

—  shoes,  taking  off.  . 202 

—  to  teach  to  eat  roots  . 6  6 

—  with  heaves . 485 

—  —scratches,  remedy . 186 

—  —split  hoofs . 117 

—  —  wood-ticks . . 254 

—  —  wolf  teeth .  . . 886 

—  — worms .  70 

—  Working,  care  nf . 418 

—  —feed  for  . 2*9 

-  —  to  cut  hay  for  . -118 

Hot-bed  covering,  oiled  calico,  .b  2 
-beds,  hulUrng  . 654 

—  —frame  lights  for  . 222 

—  house  construction  . 651 

small,  arrangement,....  ,433 

Hu*k  In  a  heifer.. . .  —  493 

Hydraulic  ram  . 670 

—  —  to  drive  water  to  house.  ..307 
lco-bousc  ami  fruit  room .......  ,578 

—  making  machine  . 23 

— room,  plan  or . 402 

-to  ketp,  substitute  for  saw¬ 
dust . .........202 

Incubator,  best . . . ...251 

—  cheapest . 531 

—  to  make . 799 

Incubators . 591,  687 

dealers . .290 

large  and  small . 670 

Indigestion  In  a  cow . 499 

—  —  —  horse . 513 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels 

in  a  mare  .  577 

Insect  Infest  iQg  roots  -  221 

Insects  in  calve-,  to  destroy. . , .  887 

-work  on  .  221 

Insecticide,  kerosene  as  an .  7 

Insurance  Co.,  good  . *254 

lpnmzeu  lopiophv  I  la  In  Canada.  S99 

Irrigation,  pond  Tor  . 172 

Iron  dust  for  young  trees . 172 

—  to  dissolve  . . S”7 

Ivy,  Japan  .  387 

Japan  Clover  . 828 

Jcrsev  bull  calf,  Where  to  buy.  ,513 

cow,  marks  of  good .  . 703 

-  Rod  Boca  . 

Jerseys  ana  Guernsey  the  sume?467 

Johnson  Grass . . . 355 

.Tuvlans  preparturlcns  , . 581 

Kuinlt .  338 

—  a  muriate  of  potash . 855 

—  and  muriate  of  potash . 413 

sample  . 719 

—  used  at  **R.  O.” . 483 

—  Whut  Is? .  . 835 

—  with  rlsh,  plaster  ashes  etC...7t9 
Kansas  and  Nab.,  hot  winds  of, 

cause .  .  . . . .  238 

Kentucky,  Information  about 
Kerosen**  as  an  insecticide .  7 

—  emulsion  .  450 

for  trees  292 

—  —  Implement  for . 432 

Kerry  cows  . . .  7 

to  make  a  vood  milker . 23 

Kiln,  draw,  tlmo-stone  and  coal 

in  . . 591 

Klndergarden,  books  of . 753 

Koran,  it  here  to  buy  . 118 

Labels,  zinc  for  trees  .  54 

—  —  how  to  write  on  . 433 

Lactometer,  where  to  liuy . 419 

Lambs,  early . .  39 

—  heaff  bit  by  a  dog.  . .  7 

—  stiff  in  the  legs  403 

—  with  swelled  necks . S'? 

Land,  black  river  flat.  .  254 

grants  forfeited  h.v  railroads. 223 
Invaded  with  white  grubs,  to 
prepare  for  coru  . 738 

—  made  rich  by  chip  dirt,  etc.  ..292 

plaster,  Poor . 467 

—  worn  out,  enriching  . 766 

Langshun  fowls,  about . 799 

—  —  to  get  . 113 

Lawn  grans.  "Central  Park”  23 

for . 2,2 

Leaf -mold,  well  rotted  .  7 

Leghorn  eggs,  where  to  buy.  .  1?’ 

Leghorns,  scale  of  points .  70 

White,  eggs  of  . . 817 

teg  of  colt,  to  straighten . .687 

Lettuce,  host  for  hot  bed .  7 

Lice  ou  calves,  to  destroy . 186 

cuttle,  to  kill. . . . 223 

—  —colt  .  291 

—  -—poultry, . 831 

Life  Insurance  company . 234 

Lightning  rods  . 606 

Lilac,  Princess  Alexandra . 292 

Lilies,  Chinese,  treatment  of...  202 

Llllum  auriuum  seeds  of . 799 

IJuie  and  leached  wood  ashes. .  70 

draw-kiln  for  burning . 531 

—  for  laying  boas . 767 

—  how  to  use . 711 

—  mixed  with  cotton  need  ...577 

-  oyster -shell  for  strawberries.!!  4 

—  stone,  ground,  value  of . 607 

—  to  apply  lu  the  Fall  or  Spring  7 

use  of . 89 

water  to  rot  straw  .  73s 

1. lining  ©lay  land.  . . . 293 

Liniment,  soup . 172 

Linseed-cuke,  old  and  new  pro 
ces*.. .  ... . 270 

—  meal  for  breeding  stock .  6 

—  -  ‘‘New  orold-praW . 71 

Liquid  manure,  applying . 514 

Liv  e  stock  paper . S15 

Living  room,  ventilating . 171 

Lobster  fertilizer . 289 

Locust  grave,  start!  ug . 793 


Locust  hedge  growing . 702 

Los  Angeles,  population  of . 547 

Lumber  market,  ’argest . 4s2 

Magnolia.  Sonlauge’s  seed  of _ 689 

Magnolias  from  seed . 118 

Maize,  Mlllo .  . .451 

Marl,  value  as  a  fertilizer .  607 

Malt  sprouts . 270 

Manna  Grass,  sweet  exudation 

upon  ...  . 671 

Mangel  WnrtzeL  best . 291 

Mange  in  a  horse . tx> 

Manitoba,  fruits  for . 670 

Manure, nnd  ashes,  unleached.. 222 

—  chip  322 

—  composition  at  50  cts.  per 

load . 467 

—  cow  storing  . 450 

—  —  treatment  of  when  heat¬ 
ing.  134 

—  for  asparagus  bed .  347 

—  farm,  management  . . 221 

—  from  bran  and  oats .  270 

—  green,  clover  for . 150 

—  hen..  . 150 

—  —  for  corn- . 292.  354 

—  —watermelon .  171 

—  dead  horses  for - - 17 1 

—  liquid,  from  hen  . n2 

—  _  to  save  from  box  stalls _ 577 

—  of  Unit*  ami  cotfon  seed  . 577 

—  pine  leaves  as  . 577 

—  special  not  In  the  bull  . 2-;s 

—  spreading.... .  29 

—  —  or  in  heaps . 172 

—  spreader.  Kemp  .  292 

—  stutde  nnd  leaf  to  decompo8©.733 

—  —  value  or  . 671 

—  tan  bark  as  a,  value  of . 239 

—  treatment of  . 767 

Manures,  Mapes’  and  lime . 39 

Map  of  N.  Y.  City  . 419 

Ma  pje,  Oregon  In  Colorado ....  654 

—  sugar  making .  ..15) 

—  —  value  of . 224 

Mare,  aborting . 762 

—  ailing . 171 

—  bearing  a  mule  then  horse 

colts....  . 291 

—  constantly  voiding . .  171 

—  having  bronchitis  .  171 

—  holding  lit’  feet . . 292 

—  In  foal,  working . 371 

—  not  getting  in  foal  . 3g7 

—  poor,  not  eating  .  515 

—  suffering  with  inflammation 

or  the  bowels  . 577 

—  teat,  gland  Inflamed. . 171 

—  troubled  with  kldnpy  trouble 221 

—  —  —  weak  spine . 290 

—  with  milk-leg  .  7 

Mares,  bred  every  year. . ,f47 

Malt  sprout*,  feeding  value .  TV) 

May  beelle . 3*  4 

—  —  remedy  . 307 

—  —to  destroy  . . 224 

Measures,  size  of  . R21 

Medical  Journals .  270 

Megrims  . .855 

Melon  vine-*,  mulching. ..  371 

Melons,  squashes,  etc.  mixing.  .  337 

Merino  sheep  222 

Mice  girdling  apple  trees .  31 

MUch  cows. cheapest  food  for.. 254 

—  —  feeding  ration .  270 

—  — potat  es  for.  . ..?>» 

Mildew’  in  cloth,  to  remove  .  .  547 

—  —  cabbage . fgg 

—  —  potato  vines,  cause . i'S 

Miller,  "Evergreen" . .150,  254 

—  —  what  ts?  .  . 254 

—  fertilizer  for .  ,  482 

—  for  stock,  111  effects  of . 170 

—  German  iujored  h.v  over-heat- 

Jng,  what  to  do  with . 

—  -1-eed  value . 4*4 

—  Pearl,  how  to  sow .  2u2 

Milk  and  butter,  Holstelns  or 

Ayrshtres  . tg, 

—  —  cream,  bottles  for  deliver¬ 
ing  . vm 

—  — keeping  clean.  . .  ..2-9 

—  at  3  cts  per  qt.  and  butter  at 

25 cts.  alb . . . 8*1 

—  blood  v . «S.  1  vt 

—  butter  and  fat  in  average  ..  ,271.*’ 

. . 

—  fever .  . .  a.C 

—  —  In  sows . 607 

—  house .  ...  171 

—  Jars,  self-sealing,  who  sells. .  ,2S< 

—  leg  In  a  mare .  7 

—  or  hotter,  selling,  which? _ (SB 

—  setting,  ways  of -  .  .  7 

—  skimmed  for  calves  and  pigs  69 

—  sour,  value  of . ..931 

lank  of  water-lime  cement  ..291 

—  thickening  when  scalded . 354 

51  liking  a  eow  before  calving  .855 

—  tube .  3:4,  337 

which  teats  flrst .  131 

Mint  dried,  vul  >e of .  831 

Mole  trap,  Isbell  whereto  buv.  419 

to  buy . 435 

Moles  eating  corn  .  .  . . 54: 

Moss  on  gooseberries,  etc . 371 

Mother  Goose .  . . 117 

.Muck,  about . ?0 

—  for  celery . 

—  heap,  gypsum  and  unleashed 

ashes  »n  . 283 

—  land  for  quinces . 5S1 

—  lime  mixed  with  .  711 

—  Utilizing . . 577 

Mulberry,  Downing’s  Everbear¬ 
ing.  how  hardy . 767 

hardy  In  Nebraska.  .  .  224 

—  Russian  as  stock .  221 

—  —  for  frnlt . *yii 

—  —  how  valuable . 767 

—  seeds,  Downing's. .  it9 

Mlllo  stiff  all  over  .  201 

—  with  frog  ulcerated . tip 

—  tumor  . 499 

—  ulcerated  foot . 164 

Muriate  of  00 1 ash  . 

Musk  tats  eating  fish . .  pr> 

Muslin,  water  proof . "172 

Names,  how  came  so  manv  . ?  3 

Navel  rupture  of  colt .  6or, 

Navicular  disease .  s;n 

New  Mexico,  fruit  lu . A93 

—  York  City,  map  of  . 419 

Nitrate  of  soda  .  289 

—  —  on  fruit  trees,  etc  .655 
Nurseries.  Lake  Shore,  trust¬ 
worthy  1S6 

North  Carolina  is  a  stock  coun¬ 
try  ..  799 

Novelty  htig  machine,  a  patent  ;-.7 
Nut  ..rass,  to  exterminate.  .  .  .374* 

pits  planllhg . >.D 

Oat  Ass.  Bohemian,  standing  1:2 
meal,  hull*  from  for  bedding  291 
Oats,  Champion,  rusting _ 224 

—  are  they  for  sale?  . 84? 

—  fattening  value,  different  .  in 
ground  or  whole  for  feeding  71 

—  large  yield . 55 

—  mixing . 172,  224 

—  pons  and  rye  together,  how 

much  seed  .  ....  , 238 

—  steamed,  boiled  or  raw. value  US 

—  Welcome  on  White  Mountain  150 
Oil,  linseed  on  branches  and 

trunks  of  trees  .  ...  2*J4 

—  —  to  give  a  horse,  how  ...... 547 

-  meal. analyses  of  . 831 

new  and  old- process  . 118 

-  paper,  to  make  .  655 

Oleander,  to  cut  back . S6, 186 

Oleanders,  scale,  lice  on. . . .76? 

worms  at  roots  .  419 

Onion  seeds  destroyed  bv  in¬ 
sects  .  ..  . ". _ -451 

Onions  in  Canada . 70 

—  raising  . 5Sti 

Ophthalmia  in  pigs . 546 

Orange  culture . 270 

Orchard  and  small  fruit  culture  118 

—  grass .  -ill 

narrowing.  Acme  for . >24 

—  how  far  to  plant  trees  .  7y9 

—  In  clover . 443 

—  -  permanent  grass . ,,..;4s7 

—  neglected,  pruning,., . ?i 

—  oa  sleep  hill  side . 293 

—  planting  an . 79y 

—  plum  . - . 483 

OverfeOtyng  pigs . 102 

Ox  suffering  from  Indigestion  234 
Oyster-shell  lime  for  raspber¬ 
ries . . . . 

—  shells,  raw  *r  burnt. . . .,134 


Pall  Westcott  return  .  118 

Paint,  cheap  for  roof  and  barn  371) 

—  for  roofs .  311 

—  wooden  buildings.... . 766 

—  mineral . ...370 

—  of  lime  and  roll  k . . . .'  467 

—  petroleum,  crude. . .  ]655 

Pansies  wintering  In  a  bed  . 547 

Paradise  stork  for  apples . *239 

Paralysis  of  facial  nerve _ st5 

—  limbs  of  eow  . 354 

Parasite  on  potato  beetle  . 435 

Parasites.  Over  and  lung  in 

sheep  . . .60? 

—  on  tongue  of  cattle . 7U8 

Paris-green  on  fruit  trees,  dan¬ 
ger — . . S3! 

Pastern  Joint,  cut  cm  _ _ 623 

—  -  In  horse,  sprained  .  .  ...  118 

Pasture,  brush,  seeding  for . 130 

—  early . . . . 171 

—  grasses  . . 134 

—  old.  renewing . 578 

—  permanent,  tor  orchard . 29i 

—  —grasses  for .  .546 

—  pig,  early .  254 

Pea-fowls  or  eggs,  to  purchase.  .118 

—  weevil,  death  to  . . 546 

—  weevils  killing . . 390 

Peas.  Carter’s  Stratagem.  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephone,  where 
to  nuy . . .  55 

—  how  early  to  plant  . . 847 

—  English,  to  '  stick". .  371 

—  for  pigs . 38.224 

—  shelled  In  canning  factories  134 

Peach  culture.  Rutter's  work .  .113 

—  cuttings . 419 

—  leaves  curling .  450 

—  pits  from  North  or  South . 418 

—  Shumaker,  where  to  buy . 23) 

—  stocks  grafted  in  orchard  223 

—  tree,  how  to  propagate . 389 

—  trees,  curl  leaf  in . 418 

—  —  how  far  apart . . 58! 

—  —  in  a  strawberry  field . 467 

—  —  leaves  curled  up . 371 

—  —  on  poor  land . TSS 

—  —  pruning . 39 

—  —  to  replant  .  7 

Shumaker . 134 

—  Wager,  hardiness  of . 517 

Peaches  and  plums  for  Ohio  ...  387 

—  in  Iowa  . .  70 

—  —  tubs . 289 

—  on  plum  stocks . 170 

—  Russian . Sll 

Peanut  culture. . . 270 

Peanuts,  gathering  .  . g>5 

Pear,  apple,  and  locust  seeds. 

freezing  . 233 

—  Chinese  Sand  va . 36 

—  Conklin . 36 

—  dwarf  for  Kansas . 374 

—  Kieffer  succeeding  in  nilnois  233 

—  orchard  for  home  use . 655 

—  Souvenir  da  Cong  res,  will  it 

thrive  in  Vermont  . 419 

—  trees  affected  with  rust .  639 

—  —  double  working  . 224 

Peas  affected  with  rust . 645 

—  and  plums . 55 

—  dwarL  for  family  use . .  102 

—  falling  from  trees  before  ripe 292 

—  in  Kansas  .  .  223 

—  quinces,  apricots,  how  low 

temperature  . 172 

Pekin  ducks,  to  buy  . . . . is 4 

Peuslon  claims,  where  to  apply  413 
Persimmon,  Japan,  will  it  be 

hardy  in  Vermont— . 419 

Petroleum,  crude,  as  paint.  .339,  655 

—  —  use  of  .  289 

—  —  where  to  buy . .  . 419 

—  light  crude . 292 

Pe'unlas  seed,  producing  the 

same  . > .  517 

Pharyngeal  anthrax . 408 

Pheasants,  work  on  rearing . _ 733 

Phosphoric  acid . *289 

Pig  feed  . 53 1 

—  —  sklm-rmlk  as,... . 767 

—  house  floor . 893 

—  pasture,  early . 254 

—  queries.  . 530 

Pigs  ailing  from  Improperly  fed 

sows  ...  606 

—  beddtng  with  oat  meal  hulls  .241 

—  breeding,  same  blood . 70S 

—  Chester  White,  to  buy .  254 

—  corn-meal  and  bran  for . 292 

—  dying  . 169 

—  Essex,  where  to  buy  .  292 

—  fed  on  malt  sprouts . .  ?, . 

—  for  W.  Ter., best  for  pork . 7" 

—  growing  too  fat  ...  . . ,. .  169 

—  linseed  meal  for  . . *29*2 

—  over-fed . 102 

—  peas  for . 38 

—  stunted  ever  grow  large .  tit 

—  suffering  from  piles . 45u 

—  511  together . 530 

—  with  blood  out  of  order . 3*23 

—  —  cough  .  70S 

—  —  opthalmla  . 546 

—  —  parasites  In  head . .  54 

—  —  thumps  . 870 

—  young,  feed  for  ,.  . 171,  2*2i 

—  —  too  highly  fed . 2*23 

Pigeon  tremeX  .  654 

Pigeons  and  poultry,  book  on. . .  28 

Piles  in  pigs . 45o 

Pine  and  Balsam  trees  from 

seed . 628 

—  leaves  as  manure . 577 

Pipe,  Iron  or  lead . 6d 

Pipes  for  conveying  water . 460 

—  iron.  cost,  etc . P« 

Pitcher  plant.. . . 467 

Planter,  hand . 134,  799 

Ptan’aius  on  a  lawn.  U>  get  rid 

of . 607 

—  plants  for  a  window  garden.. 607 

—  protecting  by  fires . 239 

—  w.nter  collection,  tempera¬ 

ture  . 767 

Piaster  as  a  fertilizer. . . 530 

—  does  it  lose  its  strength . 433 

—  exposed  to  air . . . 547 

—  Us  action .  ..591 

—  land,  discussion — . . 6*23 

—  —  poor . . 467 

—  no  manurial  value? . 547 

—  on  potato  vines  during  a 

drought . ..547 

—  use  of.  .  39 

Plow,  hand,  to  use. . .  . . 134 

—  s  nail  Out  strong . .35 1 

—  steel  or  iron  for  genaral  use. .547 

—  swivel . 767 

Plowing  Fall  sandy  soil . *2o*2 

—  for  potatoes  . 3S1 

—  land  early,  effects .  84 

w'uu  r  for  small  grain . lit 

Plum,  Blocker's  Gage . 223 

—  Jefferson  . 172 

—  Lombard...... . .  . . 172 

Miner  in  Canada . . 206 

—  Mooney  . 371 

Moore’s  Arctic  . 515 

—  orchard... .  .........  4.82 

Smith's  Orleans  . . 172 

1  ho  blight  .  -  . L5u 

tree  ,  black  knot  on . . . .*»y 

—  -  lice  on . . . _ . 292 

—  Weaver . 171. 17  *,  8?i 

Wild  Goose  In  Ontario  .  71,, 

Plums,  curcullo  proof  . 30j 

-  tor  India ua. ...  . 13, 

—  lice  on  .  45, 

on  peach  or  plum . 

—  rottiug .  .  67j 

Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  to  buy.  .1  -4 

—  Rocks,  origin  of . 387 

Po*  cumpressa.  extirpating _ 189 

Poke  root  for  murrain  . .466 

Poll  Evil  .  .  702 

in  horse,  cause.. . 290 

Poland  Chlua  hogs . . *2*22 

Red,  cattle  stamlar  1  . 118 

Ponies,  shetlaud,  dealer  in . 23S 

Poppy,  oriental . - .  - . (‘>9 

Pork  of  Jersey  Ueds  and  Poland- 

C  tunas . .  418 

Potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  for 
potatoes,  coru,  etc . 799 

—  crude,  wnere  t»  buy. . 419 

—  dissolved  with  acids . 451 

Potash,  how  much  equal  to  a 

bushel  of  ashes . 799 

—  wurlateof.., . . . S33 

—  —  —  and  ashes . v.22i 

—  salts,  Germau . 221 

—  sulphate  of  cost  per  ton . 799 


—  Blush,  price.. 

—  Corliss's  Matchless. 


Potato  any  earlier  than  Early 
Rose . 307 

—  B.  of  Hebron,  color . 233,  547 

—  —  —  — early  and  late . 202 

—  —  —  —  the  best? . . . 254 

—  beetles  death  to . 371 

. 270 

. 202 

—  crop,  how  to  raise  large . 719 

—  early,  best . 2i/2,  831 

—  ex  Rural’s,  Mapes’ manure.  .515 

—  fertilizer  for . 339 

—  Lady-finger .  20*2 

—  largest  tuber . 499 

—  late,  best .  *202 

—Magnum  Bounin  .  671 

—manuring  In  the  hill,  how  at 

"R  G.’° . 186 

—  market  earliest .  6 

—  prolific  wanted . 223 

—  raising  out  West . 703 

—seed,  to  buy., .  39 

—  soli,  black  sandy  or  light  clay 

loam  .  . 86 

—  vines,  mildew  on  . 483 

-  White  Elephant . . J202 

—  —  —an  early . ..238 

—  yield  large  . 719 

Potatoes  and  oats  as  s'oek  feed. 254 

—  ashes  and  soap  factory,  tank¬ 

age  for . 54 

—  —applied  to . 102  , 

—  best  rarletb-S . . 623  * 

—  cultivation  after  new  pota¬ 

toes  have  Bet . 102 

—  cutting  North-west  »nd  South- 

BOSt . .  . - .  7 

—  —  seed  end  to  single  eye . 291 

—  early  and  late,  difference, . 451 

—  best  way  to  raise  .  . 254 

—  eyes  next  to  seed  end .  191 

—  —  to  the  piece . 202 

—  fed  to  mllrh  cows . 254,  323 

—  fercHlzers  for .  55 

—  ror  low  lands . 254 

—  growing . 639 

—  In  ranada . 70 

—  Irish,  to  keep  In  the  South. ...  54 

—  lan-i  for  . 270 

—  level  culture  of . 172,  202 

—  manure  and  leached  ashes... 291 

—  —for . . 767 

—  mixing . 191,  355  530 

—  most  profitable . .134 

—  mulch,  how  thick . ..847 

—  on  new  ground . ....254 

—  —same  land  rotting . 171 

—  planting,  cnlttvation,  etc _ 202 

—  plowing  tor . 831 

—  ratsi'  g  from  seed-balls . 654 

—  -scabby  producing  the  same.  ...339 

—  seed,  now  to  cut . . . . 202 

—  selling  at  5o  cts.  per  bu . 671 

—  small,  as  stock,  feed,  value _ 767 

—  superphosphate  lor,  how 

nitich  . 238 

—  sweet,  stoat  tubers. . 270 

—  time  to  dig . 547 

—  to  dig  and  store .  . .  292 

—  —  —  in  August  for  Winter .  .450 

—  —  sell  atNi  cts.  or  nold . 735 

—  uncooked  not  good  for  cows.  .403 

—  under  straw* . 254 

—  yields  at  “R.  G." . 815 

Poultry,  book . 89, 172 

—  breeders  crustworthy . 224 

—  eating  their  feathers . 370 

—  for  eggs  and  meat . 291 

—  having  cholera . 169 

—  Soudan . 102 

—  houses..  , . . 310 

—  —  for  100  fowls . 221 

—  Journal .  39 

—  keeping,  about . 370 

— llcoon  . 

—  paper . .  .  .799 

- and  books  on  management224 

—  raising  for  a  living  by  a  lady. 222 

—  raker*,  attention  .1 . 150 

—  sick  from  overfeeding  . 822 

Powder  Giant,  who  makes . 719 

Price  of  bees . 846 

Prtcklj  Comfrey,  a  good  forage 

plant . 1S6 

—  -  propagating . 655 

—  —seen . 591 

—  —  worthless . 687 

Prune,  German . 799 

Pruning  trulf  trees,  different... .530 

—  rose-bushes .  . 654 

Public  documents,  to  get . 418 

Pumpkin  pests,  killing . 515 

Pumpkins,  Cheese . 270 

—  feeding  . 6S6 

—  for  sheep  . 292 

—  keeping.. . 687 

Purpura  Iratnorrhagica . 4S2 

Purslane,  to  get  rid  of . 483 

Pyrus  Japonic®  for  hedge . 847 

189 . ...150 

—  hay . 435 

Quince  and  apple  seeds,  plant¬ 
ing  in  Spring  or  EaU . 202 

—  Champion., . ,...307 

— culturo .  . . . 39 

—  hardy  In  Milwaukee . 254 

—  in  latitude  of  Milwaukee . 254 

—  orchard,  starting . 11S 

—  trees,  affected  with  rust . 639 

—  -  how  far  apart . 531 

Quinces  in  Mina.. . .......171 

—  —  bow  much  land  for. ...... .531 

—  .Tapnn  for  hedge . S47 

Rabbits,  lop-eared..... . 531 

Radishes  how  thick  to  grow.. ..371 

Ration  Tor  butter . -.....,..846 

Rat  berries.  Blackberries,  etc. 

time  to  plant..... . 655 

—  cutting  back  tn  Summer . 169 

—  for  family  use . 283 

—  killed  with  borer. . 887 

—  planted  In  Spring  or  Fall. . 467 

—  planted  too  near . 292 

—  plauttng .  ... .254 

—  propagation  of . 606 

—  pruning . 591 

—  treatment  or . 418 

—  troubled  with  borers . 292 

—  Turner  and  Brandywine,  to 

distinguish.. .  186 

Raspberries, better  thauHerstine224 

—  Gregg . 846 

—  Hansell  as  large  as  Brandy¬ 

wine  . 623 

—  —  or  Culhbert. . . .  . 202 

—  Marlboro . .671 

—  —  Rural'*  opinion . 419 

—  Ohio  Injured  less  with  rust 

than  Gregg. . 655 

—  Tyler  Cap. . . 202 

—  vines  excrescence  on,  roots. .  .118 

Rais,  to  get  rid  of . . . 655 

Red.  hogs . . .  ...  466 

Redding  ft  Co.,  reliable?  are . 118 

Rheumatism,  hogs  with . 223 

Rhododendrons . 60? 

—  seeds  of . 419 

—  standing  the  Winter .  547 

Rhubarb  from  seed  . .  . 702 

-  Paragon,  where  to  buy . 224 

—  ralsiug . . . 703 

Rice,  Wild  for  carp  pond . 118 

Ringworm  In  a  horse . Sin 

River  flais.  crops  cm  what  . 254 

Roof  flat.  Cheap  and  durable _  70 

Roofing,  Fay's  inanilla . 2HS 

tar  ran  off,  cause . 223 

Roller,  use  of .  86 

Rose  hugs,  to  destroy . . 254 

—  bushes,  arrangement  of . 767 

—  —  pruning  . 654 

—  culture,  book  on . 889 

—  ever  blooming . ..355 

Roses  from  slips . . . 547 

—  June  white' . 419 

—  layering . 498 

—  Poly  antha,  out-of-doors. .  69 

-  perpetual.  K«t  of . 799 

—  prorogating . 498 

—  tender,  keeping  in  Ohio . -*  !? 

Root  cutter,  home-made . 70s 

Rocts,  feeding  to  stock _ ....  .171 

—  to  teach  stock  to  eat . 606 

Ruiiber  boots,  mending .  86 

Rut  <-ba/as.  rotting . 723 

—  use  of . . 48*2 

Rye,  Fall,  pasturage . *20*2 

—  Cor  bogs . 2*23 

—  —  tor  soiling,  how  early  to 

sow ...  ,  . 767 

—  late  sown,  stable  manure .  70 

—  on  a  wet  hill  side . 591 

—  sown  In  July . 581 

—  —  —  September . 488 


i 


Belinda.... .  8 

Brighton . 288 

Burr, s  Early . 318 

No.  9  . . 818 

—  Handling . 731 

Carlotta  .  3 

i  limn plun .  ?3 

Concord,  nm,  the  best  native,... 115 

Cuttings,  care  or . 813 

Delaware . 714, 180 

—  In  the  Highlands  . 009 

Duchess .  2,  318 

—  In  Canada .  3 

—  triumph  of  the . 687 

Lniiru,  Marvin’s  new  grape . .841 

Earlv  dawn .  2 

—  Victor  ...  . 318 

—  —  and  Telegraph . 779 

Eu melon  In  Canada .  3 

Francis  B  Bayes . 318 

Frozen  shoots,  remove  at  once.. 418 

Pope . 318 

QOelh  *, ... .  2 

Crafting .  2,  145 

—  Cion .  S 

—  cleft . .  8 

—  stock . . .  3 

--  When  to .  3 

Grape,  growing  hints . 350 

—  notes  In  Texas . 721 

—  rot  remedy . 545 

Grapes  at  R.  U. . 510 

—  best .  132,  252 

—  Choice . 711,762 

—  frost-redstlug  qualities . 681 

—  hybridizing . 721 

—  Inert*  sing  ileinamd . 761 

—  In  California . .'130 

—  —  Canada . 797 

—  —  Indiana . ..527 

—  —  Missouri . 818 

—  —  Prov.  of  Quebec .  8 

—  long  keeping .  2,  684 

—  new  . . 318 

—  seedling . 215 

—  shin  of  . 780 

Grape  vine  shoots,  frozen,  re¬ 
move  at  once  .  443 

—  -vines,  Amcr.,  Bushberg  Mo. 

Cat . 116 

—  —  grafting  .  2 

—  —  on  fences . 1M 

—  —  pistillate  flowers . 888 

—  —  pluming . . .  97 

—  —  training .  97,  98 

—  —  wild . 651 

Hybridizing  grapes . 721 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  grape. .  .817 

Irving . 145 

Jefferson . ....313 

Jessica . 183,  200 

Lady . 283 

Lady  Washington.... . 318 

—  -  rtf’R  G.” . 584 

Miner’s  grapes .  3,  67 

Moore’s  Early  ...  283,  651,634,  779 

—  In  *  unadn . 797 

Mulching  the  vines  .  ....  51,98 

Niagara  . 251,  252,  313 

—  faith  iii .  ...215 

—  hi  January .  67 

—  on  the  Hudson  . 609 

Wylie . 

Phylloxera,  artetnesia  for . 52 

—  remedy .  700 

PoekHtmton .  2,  67,  S18,  850 

Poughkeepsie  Red . 714 

Pientlsa  . 818 

—  not  very  good . 781 

Quassule . 318 

Ricketts's  at  K.  O.” . 584 

R  -gcr» ’8  Seedlings . ...  2 

Rural  New-Yorker . 761 

Salem  .  . 762,  794 

Secretary . 318 

Sulphur  for  vines . . . 560 

Training .  98 

—  long  arm  system . 251 

Trellis,  Chltt<  mien's  grape . 267 

Trellises,  making.....-.,. . 93 

Triumph  . 318 

Ulster  Prolific  . 714 

Vergennes .  2,98,145,818 

—  Vermont  grapo . . .  73 

Victoria .  3,  12# 

—  Chule*  Downing’s  opinion.. .722 
Vineyard  culture,  sensible. .....5611 

—  experiments  in  tile  South. ...215 

—  vegetables  It . 762 

Vintage  in  Cullmrnla  . . 731 

White  Imperial . 818 

Winn  Alcohol  In  . 266 

—  Amer.  A 'ulterallon  of  . 163 

—  French  adulteration  of . 464 

—  makers.  Rural  cor,  among  the  163 

Worden  . 252,  282 


Mutton,  market  reports... . 888 

Oxford  Downs . 181 

Ram,  South-Down .  33 

Rums,  care  of  . 562 

Sheep  and  dogs .  18 

—  —  straw . 820 

—  culture . 131 

—  fat,  weight  of . 892 

—  In  Australia . 33 

—  —  stable  In  Summer . 684 

—  on  the  fnrm.  advantages  of.. 802 

—  raising,  some  prollt  In . 722 

—  Summer  management . 257 

—  Winter  management . 257 

Shropshlres . 131,  257 

South  D  ovn  cross .  17 

—  —  ram  . . 33 

South  Downs . 181 ,  257 

Welch  and  Highlanders . 181 

Wool  and  dogs  In  Ohio . 637 

—  delaine,  Increase  of  . 332 

—  growers  and  Congress  . 234 

—  —  Ohio,  and  the  tariff . 478 

—  tariff  reduced . 882 

—  washing . 305 


Sunflower  serds  for  horses . 815 

—  —  —  milch  cows,  etc . 172 

Supc-rnhospatc  .  39 

—  home-made  .  3S6 

—  with  bone  dust  for  cucum¬ 
bers  . 339 

Sw  eeny,  tilp . 703 

—  in  horse . 403 

Swine,  Berkshire,  color  of . 467 

—  breeders  In  Mo..... . . 186 

—  fever . . . 7fifi 

—  management . ,.254 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  nuthor  413 
Taukage  ...  . 488 

—  a  good  fer  till  net- . 202 

—  where  tu  buy  . 203 

Tan  hark,  aneut  as  a  manure _ 233 

Tannery  refuse  as  a  fertilizer.. .117 

—  compost  ••  ...  . 461 

Tanmilng  a  calf’s  skin  . 879 

—  skins . 169 

Tarragon,  what  is  it . 254 

Tenn  farming  lands,  informa- 

flo®  . 288 

Teosiute  not  seeding .  . . 785 

"Tberuud  Belt"  curcullo-proof  655 
Thi-tie,  Canada  . 591 

—  —  eradicating . ID 

—  killing  . 515 

Thorough-piii ,  colt  wit  a  . 651 

Thrasher,  ittunesota  Chief . 102 

Tb'iish  til  horse’s  frog . 102.  854 

Thump  In  pigs  . . .  370 

Timber  land,  low,  seeding  to 

gruss . . . 136 

Tobacco . 482 

—  culture,  is  the  Rural  opposed 

to i  .  ...  • .  . . .**31 

—  growing . ......221 

—  question  . 671 

-  stoma  os  a  fertilizer .  202 

—  —  on  small  fruits . 823 

—  use  of . 607,  703.  S31 

Tomato  leaves  curling . 515 

—  plants  to  the  acre  , . . 547 

—  mi  . 171 

—  strawberry . 351 

Tomatoes  crossing. . 251 

—  mixing  . 86,58! 

—  not  setting  fruit  ... . 531 

Tools  Tor  strawberry  aud  grape 

Culture.. . 238 

Tree  seeds,  forest, where  to  buy  <W7 
Trees  fnli-plame i  banking..,.. 403 

—  for  rence  posts . 118 

—  wind-breaks  . 118 

—  Iruu  wash  tor . . . 3»7 

—  pruning  time . .871 

Tri  ollum  arveose . 547 

Triton, a*  Winter  care . 687 

Tuberose  bulbs,  cure  of  In  Fall.. 467 

■>17 

—  -  —how  to  start . 33a 

Tumor,  collar  . i72 

—  mule,  with  a . 499 

Turkeys,  air  sacks  In . 622 

—  Bronze,  w  here  to  buy . 223 

—  dying . . 591 

—  sitting,  care  of . 254 

—  young. '  ood  for. . . 419 

Turnips  Analyses  of . 783 

—  and  beets  mixing .  23 

—  best  . 292 

Turpentine  for  borers...... .  7 

—  O' i  a  cow's  head  . 607 

Cdd-r.  hard  . 117 

Unde  retraining  with  a  mole 

plow.. . 228 

Uropoda  Americana . 435 

Vegetable  ivory  . .498 

—  oy  •  ters  going  to  seed . 39 

Vegetables  In  hot  beds . 170 

Vciiulatlng  a  living  room . 171 

Veterinary  subjects,  book  on,  ...22i 
Vinegar  older,  to  make . 799 

—  from  apple  Cider  . 577 

—  made  from  rhubarb .  703 

Vineyard,  fertilizer  for . 1-2 

—  g  >od  vvork  in . 823 

—  terracing  .  4ti0 

—  wire  for . . US 

Virginia,  emigration  to . 221 

—  soil,  climate,  etc . ..si 

Wagon  and  carriage  bulU lug.. ,6iJ7 
Wulcs,  Thomas  ii  address  or.  ...0,7 

Walk,  mu.erlal  for . 871 

Wall,  a  concrete . sir. 

Walls,  plastered  to  make  hard- 

finlshed . 186 

Walnut,  ash,  elm,  etc  forest, 

starting  .  654 

Wart  ou  eyelid  of  heifer,  to  re¬ 
move .  l:,| 

Warts,  flat,  removing . 435 

—  on  a  horse’s  face . 419 

—  cattle . 591 


Sorghum,  R.  Branching  and 
Dour.1 . 837 

—  seed  for  Nebraska .  86 

—  btruo  and  sugar,  book  on . 85 

—  —  with  acid  taste  .  . .371 

Soot  ami  ashes  from  soft  coal.  .7  31 

—  how  much  In  pall  of  water...  86 

Sow  hrcrdlnv,  food  for . 196 

—  for  broed  nR  purposes. age  of  136 

—  with  protrusion  of  entrails... 290 

Sows  ostlnc  their  plus . 224 

—  lump,  rating  feathers . 10 

—  with  mbk  fever  . 607 

Spanish  flies  for  stock, . . 88 

Spavins,  about  . 516 

Spinal  mcultigltl*  In  horse . 8o7 

Splncd  soldier  bug . 547 

Splint  on  horse’s  leg  . .......7o2 

Spring  house  for  milk . .  ...,450 

Squa  h  and  melon  bug  remedy  .767 

—  bugs  getting  rid  of . 223,  435 

—  Hubbard  yield  per  nere . HOT 

Squashes,  price  too  low . 671 

—  winter  Keepiug . 485 

Squirrels  opening  their  eyes. ...515 

St.  l.OUlS,  altitude  of . 485 

Staggers  in  horse . 450 

Stalk  borer  . 515 

Stallion,  treatment  of . 102 

troubled  with  quarter  crack. 

breeding  from, ...  . 467 

Starch  from  potatoes,  machin¬ 
ery . 89 

Stnrke.v  &  Falen . 202 

Steers,  feeding  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  profit  . 671 


Warts,  cow’s  bag . 451 

—  removed  from  cattle ,  how?. .  .186 

Washer,  good . . 703 

Water-cresses,  growing . 270 

—  from  springs,  conveying . 434 

—  pipe  proper  kind . 531 

—  pipes.  Iron  . . 290 

—  pumped  up  hill  . . 547 

—  raising  with  ram . 171 

—  ram  . . . 222 

Watering  stock . 290 

Watermelons,  pinching  back 

runners . 493 

War.  grafting,  making . 239 

Weeds  ami  grass  growing  In 

walks . 271 

Wells,  boring  through  rocks.  ...435 

Weevils  pcatoklll  . 671 

Wheat  and  oats  different  from 
se-d  sown... . 483 

—  —  Rve,  Winter,  planted  in 

Spring . . . . . 186 

—  Armst  rong,  who  has . 69? 

—  blade  turning  yellow . 292 

—  corn  etc.,  producing  new 

kinds  . 69 

—  Dleht-Med.  crossbred  stand 

lug  the  Winter . .547 

—  —  —  —  —  sown  Fall  or 

Spring  . . 223 

—  -  wUl  H  do  well 

In  Virginia . 055 

—  earliest  In  cultivation . 71 

—  Fall,  putting  III . 483 

—  frosted  •  for  seed .  54 

—  German  Ameer . 531 

—  Golden  Grains,  how  does  It 

succeed  . . 202 

- - in  Virginia . 547 

—  green  crop  after  .  224 

—  ground,  rolibtg  after  seeding. 671 

—  land  made  t»  yield . 655 

—  lodging  on  rich  land . 515 

—  mixing . 221 

—  turning  chess . 517 

—  screenings  as  food  for  cows.. .419 

—  seed  smutty . 719 

—  —  to  prevent  Hessian  fly . 419 

—  smut  in . 467 

—  Spring  for  Winter. . . 623 

—  —rolling, . 169 

—  storing  from  the  thrasher . 5,4 

—  straw  mulch . . . ..419 

—  Surprise,  wnere  to  buy  . 531 

—  Winter,  harrowing  in  Spring. 223 

Wheezing  In  a  cow . 508 

White-wash  for  outbuildings.. .370 

—  —trees. . 370 

willow  basket  industry . ,...811 

Wlnd-gal  la . . . 

Wlml  mills,  best,  which? .  530 

Wire  for  Vineyard  .. .  119 

—  Grass  and  Bermuda  Identical. 735 

—  must  1  cloth  .  ..515 

—  netting,  where  to  buy . 355 

Woad  Waxen  to  exterminate..  3o7 
Wood  chucks  exterminating... .498 
Wood  cuts,  carver  of . 130 

—  ticks  on  horses,  to  get  rid — 251 

—  when  to  cut  . 109,291 

Wolf-ili  Che  tail . 466 

—  te  th  lu  horses . S96 

Worms,  greeu,  on  cabbage . 190 

—  in  hogs . 290 

—  —  horses .  70 

—  whitish,  infesting  roots  of 

lives,  etc. . 221 

Wyandot' e  eggs  who  sells . 238 

Yellow-wood  . 515 

—  —on  windy  soil...; . 6u? 

—  —seed,  Where  to  obtain . 118 

Yorkshire  s  wine,  breeder  near 

Arkansas . 202 

Youth's  club,  how  Join . 355 


—  —  —  much  . , . 88" 

—  —  In  the  berry  patch  . 202 

—  —  rotten  to  get  rid  of . 201 

Scab  in  sheep . 290 

Scours  In  Calves . 85 1 

—  —  horse  . 150 

Scratches  on  horses . ise 

Scythe,  grinding  . 482 

Sea  kelp,  value  of  . 815 

Sebright  Bantams  to  buy . I  is 

Seed  corn  —  . .  . 5) 

—  drill  lor  beet  seed . ...118 

Seeder,  broad-oast .  .  sit 

Seeds.free  from  the  Dep't  of  Ag.  799 

—  freezing  before  planting. ....  .239 

—  of  fruit  trees  freezing . 170 

—  of  good  fruits . 7"3 

—  ornamental  trees,  to  buy . 221 

—  retaining  t'lclr  germinating.. 419 

-Rural  .  ...171 

—  tree  Time  to  plant . 69S 

—  vitality  . 419 

Sex  C  Ii  troll, lie . 117 

—  lo  animals,  controlling . 431 

Shelter  belt,  white  pine  . . 1  2 

Sheep filing....  . 169 

—  atlmcnrs  of  . 169 

—  best  feed  for . 847 

—  feeding,  profits . 671 

—  for  Northern  Pa  . tH7 

—  wool  and  mutton . 291 

—  gall  in . 291 

—  haV'Dg  colic .  . 102 

—  housing  In  wiuter  . . -.,..450 

—  husbandry,  book  on . 222 

—  —  lu  the  South  . ,.6<T 

—  liver  and  lung  parasites  in.. ..Ho, 

—  logins  use  of  limbs  .  ......  ,230 

—  Merino  „ ,  . . 222 

—  —  weight  of  ..... 

—  pasturin'-',  acres  required  ...  69 

—  Shropshire  breeder . .828 

—  sick  trout  colds .  703 

—  sorghum  for  . 170 

—  South  Down,  breeder  ..  323 

—  1  hree-yeflr-old.e  ut  ting  tall  off  623 

—  licks  death  to . 854 

—  winter  feed  . .4  9 

—  with  Pleurisy  . 322 

—  —  scab..  . 291) 

Sheeting,  making  water-proof.  .403 

.  499 

Slitnglesput  in  crude  petroleum  94 
Shoe  boil  in  horse’s  leg . 11/2 

—  polish  ,..419 

Shrubs  along  a  drive-way . 73S 

—  chol  e  ...  .799 

SUk  culture,  work  r  n . 8",  793 

—  worm  eggs  to  get  from  Dep't. 

Of  Akilcul  ure  . 719 

—  worms,  to  obtain  . 67t 

Silo,  forage,  lo  prepare . 23 

Skim  milk  aspic  feed . 767 

Skio.  cong,  stion  of . 628 

Skins,  tauuiuc . 169 

Smut  in  corn,  cuuse  . 171 

—  —  wheat . 

Snowball  trees  covered  with  In¬ 
sects  . 871 

Soap  factory  refuse,  value  of . .  .119 

—  for  washing  ahorse  . . 51? 

—  from  bay  ashes  . 169 

—  hard,  from  >.dt .  86 

—  —  making . -  6 

—  liniment . .172 

—  maklus .  *0 

—  wiU  c  rn-ouh  ashes  make...  .224 

Sod  land,  pulverizing . .871 

Soil  nu  stock,  work  on  . 623,  7  5 

Soils,  analyses  of  e  «t . . .  "96 

Sore  throat,  malignant  In  cows  403 

Sorrel  lu  pasture  . 382 

Sorghum,  branching  as  fodder  397 

—  Halapense . 855 

—  mill  price . 270 


SWINE  HERD 


Bacon,  to  cure . . . 76, 7 

Berkahlres . 6« 

—  vs.  Ess  -x  hams . 41., 

Bopes  an,1  rind,  or  meat  . ,5 i 

Breeds,  best,  bow  to  care  for 

them . .211.  121,  501,801 

—  —  prlzo  essay  ...241,  421,501,301 

—  different,  1  ceding . 701 

—  large,  advantages  over  small  569 

—  most  proflialne . 23 

Cholera . 121,  813 

—  at  the  West . 211 

—  ccdlse  .  833 

—  extermination  of . 214 

Dume  Jerseys . 284,  536 

i  ssex  and  Duroc -Jerseys  ex ... .  .536 
Feeding  and  care . 147 

—  liberal,  causing  fever . 853 

—  experiments . 885,496 

—  —  milk  aud  meal . 67 

—  Trlckiy  Comlrey . HlS 

warm  slops . 395 

—  wlr-b  corn  and  ship-stuff . 544 

Fever,  effe  t  of...... . 352 

Heads  or  hams . 304 

Lire  on  hogs,  remedy  . 358 

Milk  and  menl  feeding  together 

ex  . 67 

—  fever,  effect  of .  . 352 

—  for  (tun  .  6 

Pigs,  birth  sack  adhering  to . 834 

—  ni Ilk  for .  0 

—  -pm  good .  . 781,  780 

—  raised  on  cow’s  milk . . . . 852 

—  rooting,  don’t  ring . 190 

Poland Un intis . 2%  633 

—  —  bones  too  small .  197 

Pork.  Amer.,foreigu  antipathy. iai 

—  diseased . 121 

—  e,  onomio  . 479 

—  from  clover  fields .  637 

—  —  the  Land-pikes  of  Va...  .  463 

Prize  c*say . 24,.  311.  501, 801 

Si.dc  pigs,  remedy .  285 

Sow,  breeding,  inflammation  of 

the  lungs . :«4 

—  brood,  prolific . .....147 

—  keeping  healthy . 234 

—  sick,  uffecttng  her  pigs . 334 

Trough  .  693 

Watering  In  cars . 431 


ier,  prom  . 

Stock,  book  on 

—  feed .  . 

—  —  cheapest . . . - 

—  —  potatoes  nnd  oats  as . 254 

—  feeding  "o  as  10  turn  waste 

produce  into  manure -  783 

—  gi vi  ng  s  ill  ph  u  r  or  copperas.  ...171 

—  market  rcporis,  paper  giving 

the  . 196 

—  queries . 169 

—  raising,  book  ou  . 291 

—  —  iu  Ky..  Information  want¬ 
ed  - . 186 

—  roots  for . m 

—  Spanish  flies  for . 39 

—  watering  .  290 

Stocks,  single,  seeds  from  pro¬ 
duce  double . 747 

Strangles  . 192 

—  cedt  with  . 354 

Straw  burning  on  wheat  fields.. 451 

—  feeding . .499 

—  for  bedding,  to  buy . 233 

—  rye  for  leed  . 435 

Strawberries,  commercial  tnnn- 

ure  for  . 2u2 

—  fertidzerfor . 55,  4S5,  513 

—  In  Mass. _  . .  .  .  591 

—  James  Vick  In  hill  or  matted 

rows .  .,,..607 

—  ko  jtioe  over  Sunday  .  ..735 

—  mulching  with  sawdust . 134 

—  not  bear!  ,g . .....515 

—  nyster->Uefl  lime  for  . '*54 

—  planted  In  a  hog  yard . ...547 

—  —  —  Spring  or  Fall  .  ..467 

—  pistillate  and  perfect,  plant¬ 

ing . 639 

—  potted  .  . . 607 

—  —  growing .  354 

—  — what  size  pot . 371 

—  seedling,  runners  of . 451 

Strawberry  baskets,  where  to 

buy . 1-6 

—  bed.  car,* .  655 

—  1  led s,  )H  1,11  e  •  IU,  whan . 0  It 

—  —  that  have  been  mulched.  .719 

—  Burr’s  New  Pine  . . 173 

—  for  fundly  use  in  N.  J . 202 

—  Indiana . .292 

—  largest  —  • . . 

—  late,  for  family  use  . 5  5 

—  leaves,  worms  that  eat . 767 

—  plant  layers,  new . 515 

—  plants, shipping... . 607 

—  plantation,  preparing . 514 

—  queries... . 607 

—  ru  nncs . 655 

—  —  cutting. . . . 70S 

—  —  cut  or  pulled  off  .  . 40? 

—  —  devices  for  cutting  . 466 

—  white,  Alnlne  .  515 

Striugbalt  In  horse.  . 86 

Stud-book  for  Thoroughbreds,  .515 
Suffolk  swine,  w  here  to  buy. . .  .202 

Sugnr,  maple  making . 150 

Sulphate  -oUl.  to  decompose 

manure  . 228 

Sulphur.is  it  good  for  cattle? _ 847 

Sunday  the  first  or  seventh  day  45. 


VETERINARY. 

Bleeding  animals . 

Castration.  Inflammation  setting 

iu,  remedy  . 5 

Cattle,  choked,  to  relieve . 

Coti’nglon  question . 7 

Contagion*  diseases . . 7 

Cow's  teat,  structure . . 

—  udder  and  teat . 

Disease  among  Western  cattle.. 

Uog  cholera . 121,  8 

lutes,  Incs  protruding . 1 

Mud  Itch  In  cattle.... . . . 

Pbyaiclng  animals . 

Scours  lii  cal v*  s,  remedy  .......4 

Texas  fever  scare . ..5 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY 


American  sheep . . 257 

Breeds,  best,  care.  etc.  prize  es¬ 
says  . 257,  357,  437,  699.  721 

Cots  wolds . 131,  257 

Dogs  and  sheep .  IS 

Lambs,  docking  . 833 

—  first  care  .  ..  214 

—  time  to  castrate . 236, 883 

—  weaning,  when . 563 

Lelo-sicr . 257 

Lincolns . 131 

Maturity  of  sheep . 132 

Merino,  sheep . . 131,  257,  CH4 

—  —  In  Wash.  Co .  . ...493 

Merinos,  os  mutton  sheep .  694 

—  for  WOOl . 

—  not  having  milk  for  their 

lambs . ; . 334 


VINEYARD 


Amber  Queen.. 

Ann  Arbor . 

Antoinette  — 
Bagging  grapes 
Barry . . 


PRACTICAL. 

EVERY  WHERE. 

Connecticut,  Fairfield  Co. ...... .860 

Illinois,  Mercer  Co . 860 

Indiana.  WJji'nl.v  Co . 860 

Iowa,  Washington  Co . 860 

Kansas,  Labette  Co . .....86q 

FARM  TOPICS. 

Weeds  as  Nitrogen  consumers.  .858 


ITnni,  Niagara,  is  it  curcullo- 

proof? . 961 

Palms,  can  they  he  transplanted 

when  six  months  old? . 661 

Rutabaga*,  rot  in,  cause  . 861 

Reiiulsuora.  how  propagated... .861 
WII  ow.  weeping  Kilmarnock, 
will  It  grow  Irom  cuttings?. .SGI 

Mare,  swelling  below  eye . 861 

Mulberries,  Russian,  where  can 
they  be  bought? . 861 


FIELD  CHOPS, 

Potato,  Early  Mayflower. 

—  Nott’s  Victor . . 

—  Vanguard . 

HERDSMAN. 

Notes  by  a  Stockman . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thermal  Belts . 


Chickens  leg,  weakness  lu . 861 

Corn,  Rural  Thoroughbred  for 

silage . 861 

—  fodder,  best  cut  up  or  fed 

whole? . 861 

Cows,  fed  for  milk,  for  butter. ..861 

Cabbage  worm,  remedy  for . '-61 

Currant  tree,  H  there  a? . 861 

Grapes, ,  hoice .  861 

Hogs,  water  for  scalding,  how 
hot? . 861 


SOCIRTIKS. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Am . I 

Illinois  Horticultural  Society...! 
Midi.  State  Bee-keepers’  Con¬ 
vention . 1 

SWINE-HERD. 

Pig  trough,  stationary  with  cut¬ 
off . 

—  dumping . I 


POMOLOOICAL, 

Cions,  care  of,  of  stone  fruits _ 859 

Kleffer,  should  the,  be  called  a 
hybrid . 858 

POULTRY  YARD. 

Brahma,  Light . 359 

QUERIST. 

Bone,  ground,  best  way  to  applySGO 


Rural  New-Yorker  posters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  now  ready.  Send  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  f  ree  of 
charge,  postpaid. 

Cough*  wild  Colds.  Those  who  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  etc., 
should  try  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.— Ado. 

■  "  1  - 

Over  600  contributors— among  them  the  best 
farm  writers  in  the  world — write  for  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Therein  no  other fann 
paper  that  approaches  it  in  originality  or 
cost  of  publication. 


Prof.  W.  W,  Tracy,  .  .  Mich. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  .  .  Mass. 

Prof.  F,  H.  Storer,  .  .  .  “ 

Prof.  Levi  Stockbrirlge,  .  .  “ 

Hon.  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  .  .  .  “ 

C.  M  Hovey,  .  .  .  .  “ 

Prof.  G  E.  Morrow,  .  .  .  Ill. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  .  .  .  •  “ 

Hon.  Parker  Earle,  .  .  .  “ 

Rev.  J.  R  GarILek,  A.M.,  D.D.  ,  Va. 
Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johusou,  .  .  Conu. 

Geu.  W.H.  Noble,  ,  .  .  .  “ 

Sec’y  P.  M.  Atigqry  .  .  .  “ 

Sec’y  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  .  .  Ohio. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  '  .  -  ,  “ 

Sec’y  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  .  .  ,  “ 

Geu.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  .  .  .  Ky. 

H.  Stewart  .  .  .  .  N.  C. 

M.  B.  Prince.  .  .  .  .  “ 

Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  .  .  Kan. 

A.  E  Story,  “ 

Hon.  G.  B.  Loring,  .  District  of  Columbia. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  .  “ 

Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  .  “  “ 

Sec’y  E,  Williams,  .  .  .  N.  J. 

James  Taplin,  .  *  .  .  “ 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  .  .  .  Vt. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley,  .  .  Miss. 

Pres.  J.  M.  McBryde,  .  .  •  S.  C. 

H.  W.  Ravenel,  .  .  .  .  “ 

Prof.  Tbos.  Meehan,  .  .  .  Pa, 

Prof.  W.  H.  Jot  dan.  .  .  .  “ 

Mary  Wager- Fisher,  .  .  .  “ 

Geo  E.  Waring,  Sr.  .  .  .  “ 

T.  V.  Munson,  .  Texas. 

Prof.  W.  Brown,  .  .  .  Canada. 

W.  Saunders,  F.  R.  S.  C.,  .  .  “ 

Annie  L.  Jack,  .  .  ,  ,  “ 


Prof.  J.  L.  Budd, 

J.  N.  Muncy, 

Gen.  Wm.  G.  Le  Due,  . 
Prof.  J,  W.  Sanborn, 
Prof  8.  M.  Tracy, 

Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn, 
John  M,  Stahl,  .  , 

Ex. -Gov.  R.  W.  Furnas, 
Rev.  L.  J.  Templin, 

J.  B.  Armstrong, 


Iowa, 


AMONG 

Our  Contributors  for  1185 

WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING: 


Minn, 
,  Mo, 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 
Prof.  J  P.  Sheldon, 

Rev.  H.  Ward  Beecher, 
Charles  Gowning,  . 

Prof.  G.  C,  Caldwell,  . 

I.  P.  Roberts, 

Joseph  Harris,  . 

Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant.  . 
Maj.  H.  E.  Alvord, 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold, 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  . 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  . 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld, 

A.  B.  Allen, 

T.  D.  Curtiss, 

Prof.  F.  L.  Kilborne, 

Maj.  H.  T,  Brooks, 

W.  Falconer, 

W.  C.  Barry, 

D.  8.  Marvin, 

Jonathan  Talcott, 

Patrick  Barry, 

Cbas.  A.  Green,  . 

Dr.  F,  M.  Hexamer, 

Dr.  W.  J  Beal,  . 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  . 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon, 

Sec’y  C.  W.  Garfield, 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter, 


Geuaral  Advertisiug  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKEX7 . 

T7ie  foUomno  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements, per  agate  line.... 80  cent », 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  wit  bin  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . 23  11 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  75  cents. 


together  with  an  Editorial  Corps  of  experi¬ 
enced,  practical  farmers,  horticulturists  and 
stockmen.  The  Domestic  Economy  and 
Women’s  Departments  will  be  conducted  with 
all  the  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them;  while  the  paper  will  be 
more  liberally  illustrated  than  ever  before. 


34  PARR  ROW,  N.  Y, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germuay,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.01  (16>tf  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (29^s  f r.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


a S  VICTORY  CORN 

MILL. 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  ibat  Is  a  complete  sue- 
ee»s,  griit  Uug  the  corn  and 
cob  togci  her,  aud  for  this 
kind  of  grinning  we  defy 
competition  It  also  grinds 
oil  cakes,  crackers,  and  all 
kind*  of  grain  u-ed  for 
feeding,  and  with  our 
cleuulng  ul tael, menl  shells 
corn  ut  the  rate  of  60  hush- 
els  per  hour,  rapacity,  , 
30,  and  35  bushels  per  hour. 
Warranted  In  every  re¬ 
spect.  For  circulars  address 

THOMAS  HUBERTS,  Springfield,  O. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second^; lass  mail  matter. 


Vol.  XLTIT.  No.  1771. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  5,  1884. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PEP.  YEAR. 
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CHARLES  DOWNING. 


It  is  with  pleasure  we  present  to  our 
readers  this  bold  and  striking  likeness  (Pig. 
1)  of  an  old  and  honored  correspondent  of 
the  Rural;  a  man  the  value  of  whose  works 
is  known  the  world  over  in  horticultural 
and  pomologieal  circles,  Mr.  Charles  Downing. 

Born  in  1802,  up  to  20x631*8  of  age,  with  his 
father,  he  passed  away  such  time  as  he  could 
employ,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  among 
plants  and  flowers,  after  which  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  and  began  and  continued 
a  ser  ies  ol'  experiments  in  fruits,  which  have 
resulted  iu  placing  him  foremost  among  all 
living  pomologists. 

From  1836  to  1838  he  was  engaged  in  part¬ 
nership  with  his  brother,  who  afterwards 
began  his  literary  work.  In  the  compilation 
of  his  book  of  fruits,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  was 
greatly  indebted  to  his  brother  Charles  for 
information  drawn  from  long  experience  and 
the  accurate  knowledge  he  had  obtained 
through  fruiting  and  comparing  thousands  of 
varieties  of  fruits.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Downing,  his  book.  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America,  passed  through  several 
editions,  each  edition  having  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  until  the  present  edition  furnishes  the  best 
pomologieal  book  published. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of  a  modest, 
retiring  disposition,  with  quiet  and  accurate 
powers  of  observation.  On  November  9,  18S2, 
Mr.  Downing  was  knocked  down  by  a  horse- 
car  in  Chatham  Square  iu  this  city,  and  two 
of  his  ribs  were  broken.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  his  great  age,  the  shock 
was  very  severe,  and  for  a  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  But,  thaDks  to  a  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution,  he  rallied  from  the  shock,  although, 
we  greatly  regret  to  say,  he  has  never  fully 
recovered  from  its  effects.  With  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  would  wish  this  veteran  pomo- 
logist  many  more  years  of  happiness  and  use¬ 
ful  labor,  even  though  the  three  score  years 
and  ten  have  passed,  by  more  than  a  decade. 
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RESOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


Go  out  behind  the  barn,  roll  up  your  sleeves, 
tuck  your  trousers  into  your  boots,  and  look¬ 
ing  over  your  left  shoulder  at  the  poultry- 
house,  resolve — 

That  you  won’t  allow  the  basement  of  your 
trousers  to  wear  the  paint  off  the  plow  beam. 

That  you  won’t  keep  a  worthless  dog. 

That  you  will  be  kinder  to  your  wife,  fam¬ 
ily  and  acquaintances. 

That  you  won’t  go  in  debt. 

That  you  will  be  a  better  farmer  than  ever 
before. 

That  you  will  live  better  this  year  than  in 
the  past. 

That  you  will  keep  accounts. 

That  vou  will  know  what  your  family  ex¬ 
penses  are. 

That  you  will  know  what  each  crop  costs, 
and  what  it  brings  in. 

That  you  will  be  economical,  but  not  pe¬ 
nurious. 

That  you  will  take  an  interest  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  education  of  your  children. 

That  you  won’t  pasture  the  highways,  or 
allow  your  neighbor  to  do  so  .if  you  can  help 
yourself. 

That  you  will  let  the  boys  aud  girls  have 
games,  go  to  parties,  have  a  horse  to  ride, 
aud  a  carriage  to  ride  in,  if  you  can  possibly 
afford  it. 

That  you  won’t  go  off  to  your  work  swear¬ 
ing  when  the  minister  comes  to  call,  and  then 
sit  in  the  shade  three  hours  to  be  flattered  by 
the  man  that  get6  you  to  put  your  name  to 
what;  appears  to  be  a  simple  contract  for  the 
agency  of  a  sickle-grinder,  but  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  promissory  note  for  two  hundred 
dollars. 

That  you  will  keep  your-  tools  in  the  dry 
when  not  in  use. 

That  yon  will  clean  the  spade'aud  hoe  when 
done  using  them. 

That  you  will  oil  the  harness  twice  a  year. 

That  you  will  plant  only  the  best  varieties 
and  use  only  the  best  implements. 

That  you  will  plant  less  aud  cultivate  more. 

That  you  will  never  plant  corn  on  ground 
not  properly  prepared. 

That  you  will  begin  work  at  .the  earliest 
possible  seasonable  moment. 

That  you  will  cultivate  your  com  at  least 
four  times. 

That  you  will  prize  the  compost  heap  as  the 
apple  of  your  eye,  and  not  allow  it  to  burn  its 
heart  out  or  the  rain  to  wash  it  away. 
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That  you  will  keep  the  weeds  in  the  fence 
corners  cut  down  like  the  profits  from  bad 
farming. 

That  wheu  you^are  called  out  to  work  on 
the  roads  you  will  go  willingly  and  labor  as 
becomes  an  honest  man. 

That  you  won’t  plant  a  tree  aud  then  let  it 
die  for  lack  of  attention. 

That  you  won’t  let  the  rabbits  and  mice 
girdle  the  yoimg  orchard  trees. 

That  you  won’t  neglect  to  manure  the  orch¬ 
ard  as  you  do  other  crops. 

That  you  will  grub  out  a  tree  as  soon  as  it 
dies  and  put  another  in  its  place  the  next 
Spring  or  Fall. 

That  you  will  put  the  ashes J’uround  the 
orchard  trees. 

That  you  will  never  plant  another  tree  on 
laud  not  underdained,  if  it  needs  draining. 

That  you  will  prune  when  the  sap  is  not 
flowing,  aud  cover  the  wounds  with  wax  or 
paint. 

That  you  won’t  let  a  traveling  ageDt  with  a 
book  of  wonderfully  colored  plates  take  you 
in  again. 

That  you  will  not  make  a  mule  pasture  of 
the  orchard. 

That  you  will  keep  a  register  of  the  trees 
you  plant. 

That  you  will  attend  good  horticultural 
meetings. 

That  you  will  make  the  berry  patch  twice 
as  large  as  it  is. 

That  you  will  cultivate  the  raspberries. 

That  you  won’t  let  the  weeds  hide  the  black¬ 
berries. 

That  you  will  reset  the  strawberry  bed. 

That  you  will  keep  the  dead  canes  out  of  the 
currants. 

That  you  will  give  the  grapes  a  more  eleva¬ 
ting  trellis  than  the  earth. 

That  you  will  send  for  specimens  of  all  the 
rural  journals,  carefully  compare  them,  and— 
subscribe  for  the  best. 

That  you  will  eat  more  fruit  and  be  hap¬ 
pier. 

That  you  won’t  sell  the  best  fruit  and  keep 
the  inferior  for  your  family  to  eat. 

That  at  all  times  you  will  give  your  stock 
plenty  of  pure  water. 

That  you  will  provide  shelter  in  Summer 
and  in  Winter. 

That  you  will  not  feed  with  a  sparing  hand. 
That  you  will  keep  only  the  best  breeds. 
That  you  will  change  litter  frequently. 

That  you  will  gjvethe  hogs  a  chance  to  be 
cleanly,  and  if  that  don’t  suffice  you  will  com¬ 
pel  them  to  be  so. 

That  you  will  provide  a  variety  of  whole¬ 
some  food  at  seasonable  times  for  your  farm 
stock. 

That  you  will  not  abuse  your  horses  and 
allow  their  shoulders  to  remain  sore. 

That  you  will  not  dose  your  horses  with  all 
the  vile  decoctions  the  fiendish  ingenuity  of 
ignoraut,  superstitious  quacks  has  devised. 

That  you  will  not  make  a  cow  feast  on  corn 
stubs  and  depend  on  a  rail  fence  for  shelter, 
and  then  wonder  why  she  does  not  give  milk. 

That  you  will  have  good  clover  pasture  for 
your  hogs. 

That  you  will  not  raise  cockle-burrs  to  spoil 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  or  the  manes  of  the 
horses. 

That  you  won’t  force  the  swine  to  drink  a 
gruel  of  tadpoles  and  mud. 

That  you  will  have  an  early  garden. 

That  you  will  eat  more  vegetables  aud  pay 
fewer  doctorVbills. 

That  yon  will  not  allow  the  manure  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  poultry  house  during  Winter, 
but  mix  it  with  soil,  sand  or  muck  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place. 

That  you  will  keep  a  chicken-proof  fence 
around  the  garden  and  yard. 

That  you  will  have  a  beautiful  home. 

That  you  will  accept  the  Rubal’s  advice 
as  above  given  in  a  kindly  spirit,  its  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  your  support  in  the  past,  and 
its  sincere  wishes  that  you  may  enjoy  a  thrice 
Happy  New  Year. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 


The  artesian  well  costs  much  more  to  sink 
than  any  other,  but  in  every  case  this  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  has  been  made  worth  the 
while,  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  water  fur¬ 
nished  and  the  constancy  of  the  flow.  The 
flow  has  been  known  to  vary  very  slightly  in 
case  of  an  extraordinary  drought,  but  never 
to  any  great  degree. 

The  artesian  well-sinker  commences  to  bore 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  water  is  needed, 
without  making  any  preliminary  diggings  or 
soundings,  on  the  supposition  that  persever¬ 
ance  will  bring  him  at  length  to  water.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  say  how  deep  he  will  have 
to  go,  or  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  water  he 
will  obtain,  but  be  asserts  truly  that  every 
artesian  well  that  has  ever  been  sunk  has  at 
last  come  to  water.  [Thousands  of  vain  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  reach  water  by 
boring;  but  after  penetrating  to  a  great  depth 


the  attempts  have  been  abandoned  in  dispair. 
Sometimes  no  water  whatever  has  been  struck, 
while  at  other  times  only  seep  veins  that  were 
soon  exhausted  have  been  found.  Many  such 
fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  water  by  means  of 
artesian  wells  are  chronicled  every  year. 
“Dry  holes’1  are  not  confined  to  the  “oil  re¬ 
gions.” — Eds.]  There  is  a  layer  of  chalk  con¬ 
taining  water  which  varies  iu  its  distance 
from  the  surface,  in  one  place  it  may  be  but 
200  feet  from  the  surface,  in  another  it  may 
be  2,000,  but  this,  once  reached,  gives  a  uni¬ 
form  aud  steady  flow. 

The  first,  thing  to  be  done  is  to  erect  a  high 
staging  over  the  spot  where  the  we(l  is  to  be. 
Over  a  wheel,  at  the  top  of  this  staging,  runs 
a  stout  cable,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
a  drill,  und  the  other  end  of  which  passes  over 
a  drum  worked  by  steam  power.  The  drill 
consists  of  a  mass  of  the  hardest  steel,  of  the 
width  of  the  bore,  and  of  the  bight  of  the 
staging.  This  is  hauled  up  a  few  feet  aud 
then  quickly  let  go,  steam  power  being  used, 
and  in  this  mauuer  it  forces  its  way  into  the 
earth  until  the  bore  reaches  the  solid  rock, 
which  forms  the  crust  proper  of  the  earth;  a 
stout  iron  pipe  is  sunk  in  the  hole  so  as  to 
prevent  gravel,  sand  end  dirt  from  falling 
into  it  and  thus  obstructing  the  working  of 
the  drill.  The  work  is  quite  difficult  until 
the  strata  of  solid  rock  are  reached,  but  after 
that  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  and  un¬ 
interesting.  The  drill  penetrates  about  24 
feet  in  as  many  hours,  hut  this  figure  varies 
according  to  the  hardnessof  the  rock.  After  it 
has  been  worked  for  about  three  hours  it  is 
hauled  up  and  another  sharper  drill  isputin  its 
place,  while  the  former  one  is  heated  in  a  fire 
aud  re- sharpened.  Between  the  times  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  drills  a  sand-pump  is  inserted  into  the 
bore  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it  of  gravel, 
dirt  and  sand.  Inasmuch  asthe  sand  is  heavier 
than  the  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bore.  The  sand-pump  is  a  length  of  pipe  which 
remaius  closed  until  the  bottom  is  reached 
when  it  opens  by  a  mechanism  which  is 
operated  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  bottom. 
The  sand  aud  water  flow  into  the  pipe,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  leeves  the  bottom,  closes,  and 
thus  carries  its  load  to  the  surface,  w'here  it  is 
discharged.  This  operation  continues  uutil 
the  bore  is  comparatively  clear  of  sand. 
Then  a  fresh  drill  is  inserted  and  worked  for 
three  hours.  These  alternate  operations  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  desired  water  stratum  is 
reached. 

Here  in  the  East,  the  water  does  not  flow 
with  sufficient  force  to  be  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  without  the  aid  of  u  pump,  but  in  the 
West,  and  Far  West,  the  water  often  flow's 
with  such  force  as  to  render  a  pump  unneces¬ 
sary. 

In  Boston  a  well  had  to  be  driven  2,600 
feet  before  water  was  reached.  In  some  other 
places,  tw-o,  three,  four  and  five  hundred  feet 
have  been  sufficient.  But  everywhere,  whether 
the  surrounding  country  has  been  flatoi  hilly, 
or  mountainous,  perseverance  lias  brought  its 
reward,  in  the  object  sought  after,  obtaining 
always  a  large  and  constantly  flowiug  stream. 

These  two  latter  facts,  being  always  of  vital 
importance,  should  influence  us  in  the  choice 
of  what  kind  of  well  we  should  have,  and  we 
should  cheerfully  go  to  this  extra  expense, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  justified.  h.  p. 
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TESTS  OK  NEW  VARIETIES  CONTINUED. 

Mayflower.  Test  9«. — This  was  received 
from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
It  was  planted  in  trenches  a  spade  wide  and 
four  to  five  inches  deep.  A  little  soil 
was  drawn  over  the  seed  pieces  which 
were  cut  to  double  eyes  and  placed  one  foot 
apart,  the  trenches  being  three  feet  apart. 
Potato  chemical  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  *>00 
pounds  to  the  acre  was  then  spread  In  the 
trenches,  and  somewhat  between  them  and 
the  trenches  were  then  tilled  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  which  was  not  hilled  up  during 
the  season,  but  cultivated  perfectly  fiat,  as  in 
our  other  tests.  The  seed  potatoes  received 
were  beautifully  smooth  and  shapely,  nearly 
white,  with  eyes  on  the  surface,  and  in  form 
about  twice  as  long  as  wide.  The  yield  was 
544.50  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  wen-  large 
aud  small  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  159,720  to  the 
aero,  or  an  average  of  11  to  a  hill.  This  ex¬ 
cluded  all  tubers  less  than  one  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  quality  is  mealy  and  dry— the  flesh 
nearly  white.  Our  cut  (see  page  5,  Fig.  17)  is  a 
true  port  rait  of  the  largest  of  the  crop. 

Long-Kekpino  Grapes.— Mi*.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J..  brought  us  bunches 
of  different  kinds  of  grapes  on  December  15, 
which  he  had  preserved  in  paper  boxes  in  his 


carriage-house.  The  bunches  of  Barry  were 
compact  and  broad,  the  berries  larger  than 
those  of  any  Concords  ever  raised  here.  The 
quality'  is  to  our  taste  better  iu  every  way  than 
that  of  the  Concord.  The  berry  is  black  with 
a  heavy  blue  bloom. 

Of  several  bunches  of  Pockliugton  those 
raised  in  bags  were  of  a  pea-green  color, 
while  others  not  bagged,  were  of  u.  dull  golden 
1  hue.  The  skins  were  soft,  and  the  quality  iu 
no  way  superior  to  that  of  the  Concord. 

The  Duchess  was  sweet,  meaty,  without 
any  pulp  whatever.  The  Vergennes  was 
very  plump  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  color 
with  a  rich  bloom,  the  size  of  the  bunches 
being  scarcely  larger  than  that  shown  on 
page  70s  of  the  Rural,  Herbert,  closely  re 
sembtes  Burry  in  size,  color  and  quality,  with 
jiorhaps  rather  less  astringeney  about  the 
skiu.  The  berries  held  very'  firmly  to  the 
peduncles. 

Goethe  was  of  a  claret-red  color,  with  not 
much  pulp.  This  fails  here  on  account  of  rot, 
mildew  and  lateness,  and  it  often  fails  with 
Mi*.  Williams  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
bunches  of  Early'  Dawn  were  long,  slightly 
shouldered  and  compact;  the  berry  small  To 
medium  in  size,  black  with  a  blue  bloom.  The 
pulp  had  nearly  changed  to  juice  which  was 
sweet  and  pleasant. 

Judging  these  grapes  as  they  appeared  on 
the  above  date,  we  should  say  the  Vergennes 
would  keep  longest;  then  Herbert,  Barry, 
Duchess,  Poeklington,  Early  Dawn,  and 
Goethe. 

Mr.  Williams  regards  the  Wilder,  Herbert, 
and  Barry,  as  the  best  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  seed- 
liugs,  ranking  in  the  order  named. 

Carp  at  the  Rurxl  Grounds.— We  have 
received  from  the  TJ.  S.  Fisb  Commissioner 
16  carp,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  little 
lake  of  the  Rural  Grounds.  There  is  not 
much  mud  in  the  bottom,  so  that  we  do  not 
suppose  they  will  thrive.  Still  it  will  be  an 
experiment,  and  that  is  what  we  are  after. 

The  LAbel  Problem  Solved.— Let  us 
once  more  refer  to  the  matter  of  obtaining 
the  best  label  for  marking  plants.  We  prefer 
zinc  for  lubels  and  common  lead  pencils  to 
mark  them.  The  writing  is  at  fii  st  faint,  the 
same  as  if  made  on  glass;  but.  soon  becomes 
distinct  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  "We 
see  no  reason  why  the  letters  should  not  re¬ 
main  distinct  for  50  years  or  more  The 
labels  should  be  supported  by  copper  wire 
passed  through  the  hole  twice,  and  pulled 
until  the  loop  holds  the  zinc  firmly.  There  is 
then  no  motion  whatever  of  the  label  on  the 
wire  and  the  only  objection  which  can  be 
made  to  these  labels  is  removed,  viz.,  that  the 
gradual  swaying  of  the  zinc  on  the  wire  final¬ 
ly  wears  the  hole  larger  and  larger  until  the 
zinc  falls  off. 

Long  strips  of  zinc  narrowed  towards  one 
end  may  be  preferred  by  many,  in  which  case 
the  narrowed  end  is  coiled  about  the  plant  to 
be  marked;  but  after  trying  both  kinds,  we 
prefer  the  wire,  for  the  reason  that  with  it 
the  label  Is  more  easily  adjusted  to  all  sorts 
of  plants  aud  stakes  and  held  more  securely  iu 
place. 
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GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE-VINE. 


For  copies  of  the  engravings  illustrating 
this  article  we  are  indebted  directly  to  the 
valuable  Bushberg  Catalogue,  published  by- 
Bush,  Son  &  Meissner,  of  Bushberg,  Jefferson 
County,  Mo.,  and  indirectly  to  M.  Cbampm, 
to  whoso  book  (“  Trait  r  tjitorique  et  pra¬ 
tique  du  Grejfoge  de  la  Vignr')  the  Bushberg 
Catalogue  expresses  its  obligations  for  the  use 
of  these  cuts.  We  have,  however,  hod  them 
re-engravod  and,  iu  parts,  redraw  n.  For  most 
of  the  text  wo  have  to  express  our  obligations 
to  both  the  Bushberg  Catalogue  and  t,o  M. 
Champin. 

Grafting  the  grape-vine  is  uow  practiced  ou 
a  gigantic  scale  in  Europe,  where  the  contin¬ 
ued  iuroads  of  the  phylloxera  have  carried 
devastation  and  destruction  over  an  immense 
area  of  vineyards,  once  thrifty  aud  blooming. 
Many  methods  have  boon  tried;  untold  sums 
of  money  have  boon  expended  in  vain  attempts 
to  check  the  march  of  this  terrible  euexny'  of 
the  European  grape;  but,  alas!  these  attempts 
have  practically  proved  to  bo  failures.  By 
the  application  and  continued  use  of  chemical 
insecticides  some  vineyards  have  been  kept  up 
in  a  state  of  comparative  health  and  produc¬ 
tiveness;  but.  unf  jrtunately,  the  cost  of  these 
annual  applications  is  too  high  for  general  use. 
Millions  upon  tnillionsof  vines  are  now  grafted 
in  Europe  every  Spring,  some  ou  simple  cut¬ 
tings,  some  on  nursery  plants,  and  other*,  in 
vineyard  plantations;  but  iu  all  cases  the 
grafting  stock  is  of  American  descent.  The 
stocks  most  generally  employed  for  this  pur. 
pose  are  types  of  our  wild  Vitis  riparia,  which 
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probably  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  graft¬ 
ing  stocks  now  employed,  having  been  found 
to  adapt  themselves  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  soils 
and  exposures,  and  uniting  the  greatest  pow¬ 
ers  of  resistance  to  the  insect  with  a  remark¬ 
able  facility  of  rooting  from  cuttings  and  of 
receiving  t  he  graft  of  the  V.  vinifera. 

The  results  of  grafting  the  European  vine 
on  American  roots  lias  not.  only  proved  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  phylloxera, 
but  also  in  imparting  greater  vigor  to  the 
European  vine.  The  matter  of  grafting  the 
grape-vine  has  many  other  points  of  interest. 
Thus  new  varieties  may  bo  tested  earlier.  By 
grafting  on  vigorous  stocks,  we  generally  ob¬ 
tain  bearing  wood  and  .sometimes  even  fruit 
the  first  year.  Besides,  we  are  also  enabled, 
by  grafting,  to  tarn  old.  vigorous  vines  which 
we  do  not  prize,  to  good  aeeouut.  ashy  the  loss 
of  but  one  year  we  can  change  them  into  some 
desired  variety. 

The  Stock. — Never  select  a  weak  or  dis¬ 
eased  vine  upon  which  to  graft.  The  cion 
should  be  inserted  as  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  possible.  Some  think  that  the 
stock  and  cion  should  be  of  varieties  as  nearly 
alike  in  vigor  of  growth  as  possible.  We 
should  prefer  to  graft  the  weaker  on  the 
stronger. 

Thk  Cion. — This  should  be  cut  from  a 
healthy,  short-jointed  cane  of  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer’s  growth  and  about  the  size  ot  a  lead 
pencil.  It  is  better  to  cut  it  from  the  vine 
before  hard  freezing  weather,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  cellar,  either  in  damp  moss  or  sand,  or 
else  buried  in  the  ground.  An  ice-house 
would  keep  the  cion  dormant  for  late  Spring 
grafting. 

When  to  GrAti.— With  our  present  know! 
edge,  the  vine  cannot  be  grafted  satisfactorily 
either  while  the  sap  is  runniug  freely  or  |ex- 
cept  by  inarching)  from  the  time  in  the  early 
Summer  when  the  young  shoots  begin  to  turn 
bard  and  fibrous.  This  period  generally  com¬ 
mences  about  the  time  of  the  bloom  and  lasts 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  The  best  t  ime 
for  grafting  is  therefore  reduced  to  two  pe¬ 
riods,  the  first  one  lying  between  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  and  Ihe  active  circulation  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  second  one  commencing  after 
this  exceedingly  strong  flow  of  sap  has  abated, 
aud  lasting  until  the  full  development  of  the 
first  young  growth.  Dr.  Wylie,  of  South 
Carolina,  considered  the  Fall  or  early  Whiter 
in  that  latitude  as  the  proper  time  for  graft¬ 
ing.  At  Mount  Tryon,  Folk  County,  N.  C., 
a  friend  of  the  Rural  has  lieeu  very  success¬ 
ful  in  early  March,  Further  north  Fall  graft¬ 
ing  is  less  reliable.  At  the  Rural  Grounds 
we  have  succeeded  well  with  cions  sec  in  late 
March.  Some  claim  good  success  in  mid¬ 
summer  with  cions  of  the  same  season’s 
growth. 

Cleft  Grafting. — The  method  of  grafting 
most  generally  applied  for  larger  stocks,  or 
for  plants  which  are  already  established  in 
the  open  ground,  is  cleft  grafting.  After 
clearing  away  the  soil  arouud  the  collar  of 
the  stock  to  be  operated  upon,  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  select  a  place  below  the 
surface  with  a  smooth  exterior  around  the 
collar;  just  above  this  place  cut  the  vine  off 
horizontally  with  a  fiue-toothed  saw,  or,  in  the 
case  with  smaller  stocks,  with  a  sharp  knife; 
then  split  the  stock  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
so  that  the  cleft  will  mu  down  about  one-aml- 
a-half  or  two  inches.  Insert  the  suihII  end  of 
the  grafting  chisel,  or  a  narrow  wedge,  iu  the 
center  of  the  cleft  in  order  to  keep  it  open, 
aud  then  with  a  very  sharp  kuife  cut  your 
cion— which  may  be  three  to  f  iur  inches  long 
and  have  one  or  two  eyes — to  a  long  wedge- 
shape  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  fit  the  cleft, 
leaving  the  outer  side  a  trifle  thicker  than  the 
inner  one;  insert  it  in  the  cleft  so  that  the 
inner  lmrk  of  both  stock  aud  cion  may  as  much 


in  the  figure.  Then  holding  the  stock  in  the 
left  hand,  cut  the  thickest  part  of  the  split  end 
t<>  an  exact  smoot  h  level  of  equal  length  at  the 
cleft  as  shown  in  Figs.  !♦  and  10.  The  cion 
should  be  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  corres¬ 
ponding  in  size  or  thickness  with  the  stock 
and  ,  with  two  eves,  it  is  split  and  cut  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  stock,  except  only, 
of  course,  that,  the  cleft,  and  level  will  be  at 
the  lower  extremity  instead  of  the  upper,  as  iu 
G..Fig.  10.  Then  unite  them  as  in  B.B.,  Fig.  11, 


turn  brown  and  apparently  die.  Be  not  dis¬ 
couraged  too  soon.  Make  no  rash  examina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cause.  A  cion  will  often  remain 
in  this  condition  for  five  or  six  weeks  and 
then  grow  with  great  vigor,  making  wood  to 
the  length  of  20  or  more  feet  the  same  season. 
Keep  the  young  growth  well  supported.  Re¬ 
move  all  suckers  from  the  parent  stock. 


Fig.  14- 

A  method  of  green  grafting  is  said  to  give 
excellent  results  as  practiced  in  Hungary. 
In  May,  when  the  young  shoots  have  not  yet 
become  woody,  but  have  well-developed  eyes 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  the  shoot,  which  is 
to  be  grafted  is  cut  off  close  below  an  eye.  It 
is  then  split  uearly  to  the  eye  below  the  cut. 
The  cion,  taken  from  a  suitable  young  shoot, 
is  cut  to  one  eye  with  a  long,  thin,  wedge, 
which  is  fitted  nicely  into  the  split.  The  graft 
is  then  wrapped  with  woolen  yarn.  After  a 
few  days  the  eye  will  begin  to  swell  and  grow, 
and  after  a  complete  union  takes  place  will 
develop  shoots  of  a  yard  or  more  in  length  the 
same  season.  During  the  first  Winter  the 
grafted  eane  should  be  laid  down  and  covered 
to  protect  it  from  frost.  This  operation  is  a 
very  easy  one. 


Fig.  4. 

wax,  such  as  Ls  generally  used  for  tree  and 
other  grafting,  is  not  recommended  for  the 
grape.  Perhaps  the  resin  or  tallow  has  a 
harmful  effect. 

To  complete  the  operation,  replace  the 
soil,  piling  It  up  so  that  the  upper  bud  ou 
the  cion  will  be  level  with  the  surface. 
Our  own  plan  has  been  to  set  sticks  about 
the  grafted  stock  al*out  a  foot  high  and 
then  fill  in  with  straw  or  similar  material. 
This  method  of  grafting  may  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  small  stocks.  When  the  stock  is 
nearly  the  same  size  as  the  cion  a  perfect 
contact,  of  t  he  bark  i liber)  can  be  obtained  on 
both  sides.  This  is  shown  in  Fig,  5,  Or  two 
cions  may  lie  inserted  in  a  stock  of  a  little 
larger  size,  as  in  Fig  l»,  It  may  also  be  em 
ployed  for  grafting  cuttings  on  cuttings,  as  in 
Fig.  7 :  though  for  this,  as  well  as  for  all 


GRAPES  IN  THK  PROVINCE  OF 
QUEBEC. 


I  have  been  a  little  backward  in  w  riting  on 
the  grape  questiou,  ns  soiuueli  has  been  said  iu 
the  Rural  by  experienced  viue-culturists. 
But  a  bunch  of  Duchess  to-day  led  me  to 
speak.  We  fruited  15  varieties  this  season, 
aud  among  them  the  new  Niagara  and  several 
other  varieties.  Our  old  stand-by  Concord 
suffered  fi'oin  frost,  about  1,001)  pounds  being 
unsalable.  The  Eumelau  has  fruited  w  ith  us 
for  IU  years,  and  bears  rich  and  abundant 
large  clusters,  which  were  not  affected  by  a 
frost  that  destroyed  ths  Concord's  flavor. 
The  seedlings  of  the  late  Charles  Am  Id  were 
improved  by  the  freezing,  and  the  Brighton 
and  Amber  Queen  were  not  much  injured. 
A  beautiful  grape  isthe  Brighton,  and  of  rich 
flavor.  Agawam  and  Cornucopia  stood  the 
freezing:  but  Lady  and  Niagara  were  spoiled 
in  flavor,  and  badly  burned  in  color.  The 
fruit  of  the  Duchess  was  cut  after  the  first 
frost,  and  to-day  into  the  month  of  December, 
I  took  a  bunch  from  a  drawer,  aud  found  them 
firm  and  sweet,  not  a  berry  has  dropped  from 
the  bunch:  not  one  has  shriveled.  “Why  did 
we  sell  or  give  away  any  of  the  fruit  of  this 
vine!"  I  exclaim  in  dismay.  Better  to  keep  it 
for  family  use.  I  did  not  trust  to  the  reports 
of  its  keeping  qualities.  1  congratulate  Mr. 
Cay  wood  on  sending  out  such  a  vine.  It  was 
loaded  with  rich,  full  clusters,  and  I  only  re¬ 
gret  that  I  did  not  purchase  a  score  of  vines 
instead  of  oue,  although  it  did  cost  me  #1.50 
per  vine.  But  I  was  “of  little  faith.”  The 
best  black  grape  we  had  was  Moore’s  Early'. 
Brighton  was  the  best  red,  and  Duchess  must 
stand  first  among  the  green-white  grapes. 

Province  of  Quebec.  a.  L.  jack. 

[Mrs.  Jack  has,  to  our  knowledge,  tested 
many  of  the  new  kinds  as  well  as  most  of  the 
old.  Our  Canadian  subscribers  should  value 
the  above  statements. — Eds.] 


taking  care  that  the  bark  of  both  fit  together 
exactly  and  snugly .  at  least  on  one  side.  The 
Era  ft  is  now  ready  for  the  tie  which  should 
be  of  some  strong,  pliable  material.  Adjust 
the  tie  firmly.  Fig.  12  shows  a  well  made 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  0.  Fig.  7. 

small  stocks  grafted  out  of  the  ground,  the 
IV  hip-graft  or  the  Champin-graft  may  be 
preferred.  The  former  is  verv  generally  em¬ 
ployed  by'  our  nurserymen  in  the  propagation 
of  all  small  fruit  trees:  in  making  root-grafts, 
and  it  is  very  convenient  for  in-door  work. 
Iu  France  millions  of  this  graft  are  made 
every  Winter,  mostly  on  rooted  plants  of  one 
year’s  growth,  but  many  also  ou  simple  cut¬ 
tings  of  American  phylloxera-resisting  kinds. 
The  stocks  aud  cions  should  be  secured  in  good 
seasou  and  kept  well-preserved  iu  sand  or 
moss  or  stowed  away  in  the  cellar.  The  cion 
aud  stock  should  be  as  uearly  as  possible  of 
uniform  size,  as  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 


Champiu  graft.  It  now  remains  to  la?  covered 
with  a  thin  but  well-applied  coating  of  graft- 
iug-clay',  of  tin-foil  or  rubber,  ft  may  then 
be  planted  out,  or  if  the  operation  is  performed 
in  U  inter  before  the  planting  season,  it  may 
be  stored  in  the  cellar  carefully  packed  away 
iu  sand.  Grafting  upon  simple  cuttings  is 
performed  in  the  same  way  as  shown  in 
Fig.  13. 

It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  graft  ou 
a  layered  cane  as  iu  the  case  where  uo  good 
place  can  be  found  for  inserting  a  cion  iu  the 
collar  of  an  old  vine.  In  such  oases  a  thrifty 
young  cane  is  grafted  at  some  desirable  point 
near  its  end.  The  graft  may  bean  ordinary 
cleft- graft,  a  common  wlup-graft  or  the 
Cbampin-graft.  or.  as  Fig.  14  shows,  a  sad¬ 
dle  graft.  This  shows  the  layered  cane  aud 
graft,  and  will  make  the  operation  plain  to 
the  reader  without  further  explanation  One 
advantage  of  the  layered  graft  is  that  the 
stock  is  not  sacrificed  in  case  the  cion  fails  to 
grow,  it  also  enables  us  to  obtain  a  number 
of  such  grafts  from  oue  vine.  Separate  the 
layered  eaue  from  the  parent  stock  in  late 
Bummer  It  may  be  transplanted  in  the  Fall, 
if  desired.  Cut  off  in  all  cases  auy  roots  that 
start  from  the  eiou. 

Sometimes  the  buds  of  a  cion  swell  rapidly 
within  a  few  days  after  its  insertion,  and  then 


MINER’S  GRAPES 


Having  had  seedling  vines  from  the  late  T. 
B.  Miner  in  bearing  for  three  years,  I  give  my 
experience  with  them: 

Carlotta.  white,  bunch  and  berry'  medi¬ 
um,  compact;  vine  of  moderate  growth  and 
productiveness.  Berries  drop  when  past  their 
prime.  Quality  rich  and  refreshing,  free  from 
foxiness:  the  best  iu  quality  of  all  the  Miner 
seedlings. 

Victoria,  w  hite,  bears  a  large  bunch  and 
berry  of  excellent  quality;  occasionally  shoul¬ 
dered  ;  slightly  inclined  to  foxiuess ;  ripens  a 
week  later  than  Concord,  stistaining  itself  well 
till  severe  frosts.  N  iue  a  good  bearer  and  a 
staunch  grower,  perfectly  bardv  and  free  from 
mildew. 

Belinda,  white,  presents  an  attractive, 
uuiforiu  bunch  of  good  size  and  large  berries 
of  pale  green  color;  quality  sweet  and  juicy : 
a  little  foxy  when  fully  ripe.  Vine  vigorous 
and  productive;  a  desirahle  grape.  This  last 
unfavorable  season  it  mildewed. 

Antoinette,  white,  carries  a  medium  bunch 
of  large  berries  extremely  sweet:  but  with  a 
heavy,  tough  pulp:  sensibly  foxy;  and  this 
sort  of  flavor  increases  till  bey  ond  endurance 
after  it  has  ripened.  As  it  drops  its  berries 


Fig.  8.  Fig.  «.). 

The  improved  Whip-graft  or  the  Champiu- 
graft  may  be  remarked  upon  as  follows:  We 
may  first,  operate  upon  a  rooted  cutting  as 
show  u  at  Fig.  5),  Cut  off  the  top  as  close  as 
possible  below-  an  eye  or  joiut  at  the  collar. 
Then  with  a  grafting  knife,  or  any  kiud  with  a 
thin,  narrow  blade,  make  a  nice,  straight  and 
regular  slit  from  above  dow  nwards,  as  shown 


as  possible  make  a  close  fit  ou  each  other;  then 
withdraw  the  wedge  iu  the  center,  and  the 
cion  will  be  held  (irmly  in  its  place  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stock.  If  the  stock  is  u  large 
one  two  cions  may  be  iuserted,  one  on  each 
side.  This  mode  of  grafting  answer*  for 
stocks  varying  from  one-hair  to  three  inches 
in  diameter.  (See  Figs.  3  and  4  ) 

Though  not  absolutely  necessary  with  large 
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mill.  The  center  gear  has  a  sleeve  extending 
upwards  and  arouud  the  centerpost  of  the 
mill,  forming  a  standard  upon  which  the  in-  • 
side  grinding  burr  rests,  and  when  the  outside 
part  or  bell  is  caused  to  revolve  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  the  inside  grinding  burr  revolves  three 
times  as  fast  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus 
it  has  an  advantage  over  the  stationary  Cone 
Mill,  or  where  the  inside  grinding  burr  does 
not  revolve.  Ic  is  actuated  by  the  usual  means, 
and  is  termed  a  "  Sweep  Mill.”  The  sweep, 
however,  is  longer  than  those  used  in  any 
other  mill  we  ever  saw,  giving  a  more  natu¬ 
ral  circle  for  the  team  to  operate  in.  Another 
very  important  feature  of  the  mill  is  its  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  anchorage.  By  reference  to  the 
cut  it  will  be  seen  what  is  meant  and  why  it 
is  better  than  the  old  way  of  driving  stakes 
against  the  box.  An  adjusting  arrangement 
is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  mill — a  small 
hand-wheel  turned  easily  at  the  operator’s 
will  to  the  right  or  left,  and  while  the  mill  is 
being  operated,  this  causes  the  meal  to  pass 
through  fine  or  coarse  as  desired. 


PROTECTING  PLANTS. 

For  bare  ground  freezing  and  thawing  this 
Winter  promises  to  be  very  trying  on  Fall 
planted,  tender  or  weak-rooted  things.  To 
prevent  hen  ving  out  or  root  and  top-killing,  all 
such  things  as  strawberries,  raspberries, 
grapes,  etc.,  should  be  well  mulched;  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  evergreens  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  loosely  or  lightly;  other  things  will  bear 
a  good  covering  of  earth  if  there  is  nothing 
denser.  Fall  plautedtre.es should  have  a  good 
mound  of  earth  a  foot  high  at  base.  f.  k.  p. 


reely  and  its  aroma  changes  so  greatly,  I 
cannot  recommend  it,  although  the  vine  is  of 
an  energetic  nature  and  quite  fruitful. 


RAYS. 

It  was  uot  till  this  year  that  I  had  seen  an 
Akehia  quinata  vine  in  fruit,  but  I  did  see  it 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  most  copious  pro. 
fusion  arouud  the  front  door  of  neighbor 
Burgess's  house.  This  vine,  or  rather  these 
vines,  for  there  are  at  least  two  of  them,  are 
old,  and  have  thick,  woody  stems.  One  vine 
has  much  darker  flowers  than  the  other,  and, 
moreover,  far  darker  colored  fruit.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe  the  1  *  pod”  opens  and  displays 
the  caterpillar-like  pulpy  mass  inside,  This 
pulp  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  so  full  of 
seeds  as  to  be  “mighty  poor  eating.”  Seed 
lings  spring  up  thickly  arouud  the  old  vines. 
Mr.  Burgess  and  some  others  exhibit  Akebia 
fruits  annually  at  our  Queen’s  Co.  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs. 

Our  mushroom  grower  tells  me  that  he  has 
tried  many  sorts  of  soil,  as  garden  soil,  leaf 
soil,  old  pasture  soil,  decayed  sods,  composted 
soils,  and  different  kinds  of  loam  for  covering 
the  mushroom  beds;  but  none  of  them  is 
nearly  as  good  for  this  use  as  rich  black  wood- 
soil.  And,  indeed,  on  a  bed  now  in  full  bear¬ 
ing  in  our  cellar,  where  two  or  three  sorts  of 
soil  in  patches  were  used  in  covering,  the 
mushrooms  are  decidedly  more  plentiful  on 
the  wood-soil  surface  than  on  any  other. 

For  mushroom-growing  he  prefers  horse 
stable  manure  where  straw  and  not  hay- 
sedge  or  other  materials  had  been  used  in  bed¬ 
ding,  and  is  somewhat  particular  in  getting 
manure  that  has  remained  under  the  horses, 
feet  for  a  day  or  two.  The  driest  and  most 
stra  wy  part  is  shaken  outaud  only  the  short¬ 
est  used.  He  does  not  like  the  droppings 
alone  any  more  than  the  strawy  part,  but 
prefers  it  mixed,  and  that  which  has  been 
well  wetted  by  urine  in  the  stable.  When  he 
has  secured  enough  manure  for  a  bed,  he 
shakes  it  up  well  and  moistens  it  with  water 
if  need  be,  and  then  builds  it  up  in  a  firm, 
compact,  square  heap,  and  covers  it  up  with 
boards  and  shatters  to  exclude  rains  and  pre¬ 
vent  much  evaporation.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  heat  briskly,  it  is  turned,  shaken  up  very 
loosely,  moistened  with  water  if  need  be,  and 
again  built  up  firmly  as  before.  This  turning 
is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  for  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  manure  should  never 
become  over-warm  or  begin  to  “burn.” 
When  further  danger  of  violent  heating  is 
past,  it  is  removed  to  the  cellar  and  the  bed 
is  made  up.  But  even  after  that,  should  vio¬ 
lent  heat  take  place,  the  moment  it  is  discov¬ 
ered  the  beds  are  pulled  down  and  opened  out 
to  cool. 

Little  flies  are  sometimes  troublesome  in 
our  mushroom  cellars  and  the  mushrooms  be¬ 
come  wormy,  but  as  a  preventive  of  this 
we  set  a  small  kerosene  lamp  without  a  chim¬ 
ney  on  a  plate  on  the  bed.  In  the  plate  is  a 
little  water  and  kerosene,  and  the  lamp  is  lit. 
The  flies  flicker  about  the  flame,  get  scorched, 
and  fall  into  the  plate,  where  death  is  certain. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 
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DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 

PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

The  ensilage  question  is  exercising  men’s 
minds  a  good  deal  just  now  in  England.  Yet 
are  they  not  specially  enthusiastic  about  it, 
save  in  ouc  or  two  instances  in  which  enthu¬ 
siasm  might  have  been  predicted.  This  ensil¬ 
age  fever  took  on  only  a  mild  form  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  for  the  most  part,  save  in  the  in¬ 
stances  already  alluded  to,  and  so  it  has  re¬ 
mained  all  the  time.  Our  Professor  Rogers, 
an  Oxford  man  and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
visited  your  country  last  year  and,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  gave  us  a  book  on  ensilage. 

The  book  is  a  clever  book,  clear,  incisive, 
bright,  but  it  is  enthusiastic— a  property 
which  its  author  derived  from  various  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  that  ilk,  with  whom  he  came  into  con¬ 
tact  in  the  United  States.  The  book  aud,  as 
we  may  assume,  the  writer,  is  "over  head  and 
ears  in  love”  with  ensilage.  It  claims  that 
ensilage  is  going  to  double  the  cajiacity  of  our 
farms,  aud  to  enable  a  man  to  feed  a  dozen 
cows  where  he  fed  only  half  a  dozen  before. 
Within  a  short  time,  then,  we  shall  make 
twice  as  much  cheese  aud  butter,  drink  twice 
as  much  milk,  raise  twice  as  much  young 
stock,  and  be  able  to  snap  our  fingers  at 
American  competition.  Hurrah !  hurrah  ! 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  uot  all  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  Mr.  Rogers's  book  is,  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  think  we  British  are  somewhat  less 
liable  than  you  Americans  are  to  be  carried 
off  our  feet  by  enthusiasm.  This,  uo  doubt, 
is  a  climatic  question.  But  we  were  quite  un- 
eommouly  enthusiastic,  a  couple  of  yours  ago, 
on  the  exhaust  Ian  method  of  curing  hay  iu 
the  rick.  Not  u  few  arnoug  us  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  henceforth  tie  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  sun.  and  that  we  could  make  the 
hay,  in  the  rick  instead  of  the  field,  by  simply 
draw  ing  out  the  heat  which  was  generated  by 
fermentation,  and  with  it  the  surplus  mois¬ 
ture.  A  groat  nurnuer  of  men  purchased 
these  exhaust-fans,  the  makers  of  which  did 
a  brisk  trade  for  a  time.  I  believe  these  fans 
can  now  be  bought,  second-hand,  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Well,  then,  we  were  so  "done”  on 
this  question,  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  get  too  hot  on  the  ensilage  business.  Quite 
a  number  of  silos  have  been  built  or  adapted 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  public  is  waiting  with  some  anxiety  to 
know  the  result.  One  or  two  silos  have  very 
recently  been  opened  on  the  Cheshire  estate 
of  Lord  Tollemache  aud  elsewhere,  and  the 
result,  is  pronounced  to  be  satisfactory.  Many 
others  will  be  opened  iu  the  course  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  aud  in  a  few  mouths’  time  we  shall  know 
how  far  we  may  employ  with  advantage  this 
olu,  but  recently-revived,  system  of  preserv¬ 
ing  forage  in  a  moist  condition.  I,  person¬ 
ally,  do  not  believe  that  it  will  bear  out  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  thought  1  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that,  used  as  au  auxiliary,  it  is 
a  valuuble  article  of  food  for  stock.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  its  preservation  re¬ 
quires  more  care  aud  skill  than  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  farmers  are  prepared  to  devote  to  it. 


SPRING-TOOTH  HARROWS. 

In  an  article  about  harrows  in  a  late  Rural 
Mr  Henry  Stewart  makes  some  statements 
in  regard  to  spring-tooth  harrows,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  unjust  and  misleading,  inas¬ 
much  as  some  small  farmers  using  but  one 
barrow,  might  be  induced  to  buy  au  Acme 
harrow  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Iu  my  experi¬ 
ence  there  is  no  better  harrow  made  than  a 
spring  tooth  one  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
that  is  what  a  small  farmer  wants  The  state¬ 
ment  in  the  article  referred  to— that  it  only 
scratches  the  surface  instead^if  tearing  it — is 
untrue  according  to  my  experience,  for  I 
have  seen  none  that  excelled  it  iu  tearing  up 
hard  ground,  and  leaving  a  nice,  fine,  level 
surface  for  seed;  and  as  for  broadcast  sowing, 
a  drill  is  the  best  barrow  for  covering  the  seed, 
for  if  it  is  used,  less  seed  will  be  required;  it. 
will  be  put  iu  at  an  even  depth,  and  distributed 
evenly,  insuring  au  even  growth.  There  is 
one  serious  objection  to  Acme  harrows 
in  this  section,  which  will  be  met  with  in 
Other  places  also,  and  that  is,  that  on  a  stony 
soil  they  must  ride  over  stones,  while  a  sulky 
spring-tooth  will  work  under  them  and  do  the 
work  just  as  well,  aud  when  t  he  harrowing 
is  done,  the  spring-tooth  will  cultivate  two 
rows  of  corn  just  as  well  as  a  walking  culti¬ 
vator,  doiug  therefore  the  work  of  two  ma¬ 
chines;  aud  as  for  crushing  clods  aud  clay 
lumps  there  is  nothing  as  good  as  a  roller. 

Genesse  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  f  lowe. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  GARDENING. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  one  manager  to  grow 
in  full  perfection  a  variety  of  plants,  all  re¬ 
quiring  different  modes  of  treatment,  the 
gardening  art  is  being  sub-divided  into  in¬ 
numerable  specialties.  A  grower  takes  up 
oue  or  mors  kiuds  of  plants  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  and  which  his  soil  and  situation 
enable  him  to  grow  iu  high  perfection.  When 
the  excellence  of  his  produce  becomes  known 
through  fairs,  others,  who  want  to  supply 
customers  with  the  best,  prefer  to  obtain  their 
stock  from  that  superior  strain  rather  t  han  to 
attempt  to  grow  it  themselves  and  run  the 
risk  of  inferiority.  This  is  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  every  consumer  or  planter, 
whether  of  fruits,  flowers,  roots,  vines,  vege¬ 
tables  or  grains.  Even  aspuragus,  which 
gardeners  ami  authors  ou  gardening  long  as¬ 
serted  to  be  of  only  oue  sort,  not  ruuntng  into 
varieties,  has  boon  found  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  of  selection  and  perfection  as  other 
plants.  Seed  was  sown  here  taken  from  the 
strongest  plants  in  the  beds,  and  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  row,  seed  of  “Moore’s  Cross-bred.” 
This  seed  was  heavy  and  plump.  It  came  up 
thickly.  Some  of  the  plants  were  set  out 
wheu  quite  small,  in  a  separate  row.  They 
are  all  strong,  branchy  plants  now  at  the 
close  of  the  season  —decidedly  better  than  any 
of  those  from  the  home  seed.  “w.” 


ADVANTAGES  OF  HEREFORD^  FOR 
THE  PLAINS. 

The  Rural,  under  this  head,  page  757, 
quotes  the  substance  of  an  article  from  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  iu  which 
he  states  that  the  Hereford  cattle  are  quite 
superior  to  all  others  for  stocking  the  Plains. 

On  the  other  hand,  T  have  seen  articles  iu 
this  same  paper  from  other  writers  quite  as 
strongly  asserting  that  the  black  polled,  the 
Short- horn,  and  I  think  also  the  Devon,  were 
superior  for  the  above  purpose.  Now  ull  these 
prove  excellent  animals,  aud  the  bulls  are  es¬ 
pecially  useful  for  crossing  ou  the  half-wild 
native  cows  of  the  Plains,  the  produce  from 
which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  pure 
native  cattle.  The  reusou  why  Short-horn 
or  any  other  improved  breed  of  cattle  fall 
away  aud  showr  delicacy  of  constitution  on 
the  Plains  is  because,  wheu  bred  in  the  hither 
Western  States,  they  are  forced  by  extra  feed 
of  milk,  corn  and  ou  rich  pastures,  in  order 


to  obtain  the  largest  possible  growth  during 
their  first  year.  Then  when  taken  to  the 
short.,  thin  pastures  of  the  Plains  and  turned 
out,  with  uo  other  food,  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  of  course  they  lose  flesh  rapidly,  grow 
slowly  thereafter  and  show  delicacy  of  consti¬ 
tution.  This  treatment  is  especially  bad  for 
the  bulls,  for  when  let  loose  in  this  manner  to 
follow  their  animal  inclinations  they  give  so 
excessive  a  service  to  the  large  herds  of  cows 
among  which  they  run  as  to  ma ke  this  alone 
very  injurious  to  them— iu  fact,  it  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausts  their  vital  powers. 

Years  ago  my  brothers  and  self  kept  Here 
fords  and  Short-horn  cattle  side  by  side  for 
some  time  on  our  farms  near  Buffalo,  N.\., 
aud  we  found  uo  difference  in  them  as  to 
thrift,  hardiness  and  other  qualities  uecessary 
to  grow  up  fine,  profitable  animals.  1  he 
writer  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  asserts  that 
“the  Hereford  cattle  will  mature  at  two  years 
old.”  This  is  news  to  me.  They  will  get  a 
good  profitable  growth  for  the  butcher  at 
this  age,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  fully  ma¬ 
turing  at  this  age,  or  even  at  three  years  old. 
They  do  not  generally  till  four  years  old— I 
mean,  get  their  largest,  fullest  growth. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 


CHOKING  CALVES. 

An  old  farmer  made  it\,  practice  for  a 
number  of  years  to  keep  his  calves  in  the 
orchard.  Whenever  he  found  a  calf  choked 
with  an  apple  he  would  catch  it  aud,  with 
another  man  or  boy  to  help,  he  would  take 
a  woodeu  mallet  and  a  flat  block,  put  the 
block  ou  one  side  of  the  calf’s  throat,  holding 
it  tight  against  it,  aud  then  with  the  mallet 
give  the  other  side  of  the  throat  a  blow  suf¬ 
ficient  to  mash  the  apple  so  that  it  would  pass 
down  the  throat.  N.  J.  shepherd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


A  Substitute  for  Milking  Tubes. — Last 
Summer  my  cow  cut  her  teats  on  a  barbed 
wire  so  badly  that  I  could  hardly  touch  them. 

I  had  no  milking  tube,  so  1  used  a  small  quill 
In  place  of  one  fora  few  days  till  the  teats  got 
better.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  inside  of  the  teats  with  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  quill.  '  b.  c.  w. 


3  mp  If  infills,  &c. 
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STOVER’S  GEARED  FEED  MILL. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  mill  is  not 
unlike  that  of  other  mills  made  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  the  mechanical  construction  is 
entirely  uovcl.  A  substantial  three  pronged 
casting  forms  the  base  or  main  support  of  the 
mill;  at  its  center,  and  at  right  angles  there¬ 
with,  a  post  of  wrought  iron  two-aud-one- 
eighth  inches  in  diameter  is  rigidly  fastened. 
This  is  the  axis  of  the  mill,  and  upon  it  rotate 


the  bell  and  center  gear.  At  a  given  distance 
from  this  center  post  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
three-pronged  base,  three  studs  are  formed 
upon  winch  three  gears  operate.  These  three 
gears  engage  with  the  center  gear  and  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  cogs  turn  the  bell,  and  serve  to  produce 
reverse  motion  to  the  grinding  parts  of  the 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  PERCHES. 

O.  S.  BLISS. 

It  is  often,  almost  generally,  recommended 
that  the  perches  for  fowls  be  placed  near  the 
ground.  This  is  an  objectionable  arrange¬ 
ment  on  many  accounts.  Iu  the  first  place,  it 
isnot  natural.  Fowls  liketo  sit  high,  and  they 
will  always  seek  the  highest  place  accessible. 
Iu  t  his  they  are  guided  by  instinct,  and 
the  instiuct  accords  with  reason.  If  pro¬ 
vided  with  proper  ladders  for  going  up  and 
coming  down,  with  a  broad  walk  iu  front 
aud  below- the  perches,  every  objection  to  high 
roosts,  even  for  Asiatics,  is  fully  met.  In  a 
well  constructed  house  the  highest  temperature 
and  the  purest  air  are  tioth  at  the  top  of  the 
apartment..  The  fresh  air  should  he  admitted 
only  at  the  bottom.  This  obviates  all  harm, 
ful  drafts,  so  often  complained  of.  The  ex¬ 
haust  flue,  wliich  need  not  be  large  (for  fowls 
do  not  require  a  large  amount  of  fresh  air,) 
should  be  low,  if  practicable,  under  the  win¬ 
dow-,  which  should  always  be  on  the  side  of 
the  house  opposite  to  the  roosts.  There  is 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  year,  except  wheu  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  it,  iu  which  the  glass  in 
the  windows  does  not  cool  the  air  iu  contact 
with  it  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  deseend  in  a 
current  of  greater  or  less  force.  The  fowls  on 
the  perches  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  at 
the  same  time  warm  the  air  ou  that  side,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  rise  to  the  ceiling,  whence  it  flows 
across  the  room  under  the  ceiling  to  descend 
at  the  front  as  cooled  by  the  glass,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  escape  by  theexha'ist  flue.  The  exter¬ 
nal  pressure  regulates  the  supply ;  the  size  of 
the  flue  regulates  the  escape;  the  heat  genera¬ 
ted  by  the  fowls  on  the  oue  side  aud  the  cool¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  window  on  the  other  side 
regulate  the  flow  across  the  room  so  that  the 
fowls  get  the  pure  air,  while  the  vitiated  air 
passes  out  by  the  flue.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
claimed  that  cold,  fresh  air  just  admitted  to 
the  house  mounts  up  in  a  broad  sheet  all  uxi- 
inixed  to  the  fowls,  nor  that  all  the  vitiated 
air  flows  out  iu  a  constaut  stream,  but  the  air 
which  reaches  them  is  pure  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  while  that  which  flows  out 


HANDY  MILKING  TUBES. 

If  your  cow’s  teats  are  sore  and  you  want 
tubes  to  draw  the  milk  without  hurting  the 
animul,  go  to  your  wheat-straw  stack  aud 
cut  a  supply  of  tubes  there  of  any  size  you 
may  need,  and  about  an  inch  aud  a  half  long. 
The  end  that  is  to  go  into  the  teat  should  be 
cut  with  a  slight  slope,  and  the  outside  edge 
of  the  straw  should  be  rubbed  smooth.  I 
have  used  just  such  milking-tubes  lor  all  four 
teats  of  an  inflamed  udder,  and  also  for  a  teat 
skinned  off  two  days  before  calving.  Pull 
the  tube  out  when  the  udder  is  empty. 

E.  MELDAHL. 
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is  the  most  impure  air  iu  the  apartment. 
Again,  placing  the  perches  high  admits  of  the 
use  of  inclined  tables  or  shelves  beneath  them 
to  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  them  from  the  out¬ 
side,  a  very  considerable  advantage  both  to 
the  fowls  and  to  their  keepers.  It  also  saves 
floor  room. 
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PEDIGREES  AND  REGISTRY. 
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A  pedigree  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  books  kept  by  the  constituted 
authority  for  such  registration,  according  to 
the  breed.  Why?  Because  investigation  into  the 
correctness  of  the  pedigree  gives  it  the  stamp 
of  proper  authority;  the  authority  to  which  all 
must  go  to  establish  identity.  In  the  earlier 
ry  of  pedigrees  they  were  necessarily 


made  by  individuals  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  as  breeders,  and  for  their  own  benefit. 
Gradually  associated  books  were  kept,  then 
National  registries.  It  is  ouly  within  the 
last  two  years  that  the  dual  consummation 
was  made  by  which  all  the  Short-horn  Herd- 
books  and  Records  were  consolidated  into  one 
under  the  ausi  aces  of  the  American  Short-horn 
Association,  now  the  sole  authority  for  the 
publication  of  Short-born  registry  tn  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Other  associations,  each  for  particular 
breeds  of  animals, 
exist,  so  that  the 
necessity  for  dis¬ 
tinct  registry  uo 
longer  exists. 

The  value  of  ped- 
jgreo  consists  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  ability  to 
trace  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  au  animal 
in  certain  well  de¬ 
fined  lines  for  a 
longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  or 
to  the  first  authen¬ 
tic  formation  of  a 
breed,  or  to  some 
real  and  well  es¬ 
tablished  valuable 
animals.  In  the 
case  of  Devons  and 
other  fine  breeds 
there  should  have 
been  no  departure 
by  crosses  of  or 
through  o  t  h  e  r 
breeds.  In  the  ease 
of  thoroughbreds) 
the  original  foun¬ 
dation  crosses 
must  be  adhered 

to.  This  adherence  gives  prepotency  in 
sires  and  dams,  from  a  well  known 
law  in  heredity,  intensifying  the  character¬ 
istics  of  progeuy,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  since  the  establishment  of 
a  breed.  Hence  the  well  known  prepotency 
of  Devon  sires,  and  of  Hereford  sires  upon 
their  progeny,  the  Herefords.  and  especially 
the  Devons,  having  long  been  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  us  distinct  breeds.  The  Berkshires 
among  swine  may  also  be  cited,  and.  as  show¬ 
ing  the  comparatively  sbox-t  time— only  about 
50  years — since  when  they  were  distinct  iu 
many  respects,  especially  that  of  color,  from 
what  they  are  to-day.  The  reason  for  this 
rapid  improvement  iu  swine  is  principally 
that  they  breed  twice  a  year,  and  there  are 
many  animals  to  select  from  out  of  each  litter. 

To  come  now  to  the  value  or  pedigrees.  A 
pedigree  does  not  necessarily  make  an  animal 
excellent.  A  pedigreed  animal  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  inferior.  Too  close  inbreeding  may  give 
delicacy  of  constitution,  including  weuklnugs 
and  liability  to  disease.  If  a  pedigree  com¬ 
mences  with  an  animal,  excellent  generally, 
and  runs  back  through  lines  so  distinguished 
for  many  generations,  it  is  a  good  one,  and  it 
is  bad  just,  iu  proportion  to  the  weak  point 
clustered  in  the  ancestry.  Hence  the  breeder 
of  thoroughbreds,  or  of  pure  breeds,  must 
have  studied  these  points  critically  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  to  insure  accuracy  of  judgment  . 

The  mistake  the  average  purchaser  makes 
is  iu  accepting  au  animal  with  a  long  pedigree 
or  with  fashionable  top  crosses  as  most  excel¬ 
lent.  In  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  for  instance, 
it  is  the  record  the  steers  make  on  the  butch¬ 
er’s  block,  as  well  as  feeding  qualities  aud 
early  maturity  that  constitutes  excellence. 

In  dairy  cattle  the  milk,  butter,  aud  cheese 
produced  for  the  food  consumed  are  the  essen 
tials.  Swine  must  be  excellent  iu  ham  aud 
bacon  products.  Sheep  must  bo  prolific  in 
wool  or  mutton,  or  both,  and  of  the  precise 
quality  in  either  case  desired.  The  ancestors 
of  horses  must  be  noted  for  swift  running, 
trotting,  pacing,  stoutness  on  the  road,  or  the 
power  to  stand  a  loug  dead  pull  without  dis¬ 
tress,  as  the  ease  may  be.  The  line  of  descent  to  | 
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the  stock  of  some  particular  breeder  counts 
but  for  little,  in  itself,  comparatively,  with 
the  practical  man.  and  may  safely  he  left  to 
the  few  aristocratic  sticklers  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  else  so  their  animals  may  be 
purr  Booth  or  Bates,  or  animal;  of  any  other 
celebrated  breeder  of  auyanimalsof  the  long 
ago.  I n  this  light  the  registry  of  performances 
of  horses  on  the  turf,  the  road,  and  the  draft 
ring;  the  milk  and  butter  records  of  cows;  the 
killing  capacity  of  beef  cattle;  the  mutton 
and  wool  of  sheep;  the  hams,  bacon  and 
other  valuable  parts  of  swine;  these  will  count 
more  witii  the  practical  maxi  than  the  name 
of  any  breeder  however  many  generations 
ago  he  may  have  lived;  or  the  fashionable 
“  top  crosses”  of  some  sticklers  for  style  in 
stock  solely  intended  (or  their  products)  fox- 
human  consumption.  Fortunately  the  regis¬ 
try  of  late  years  of  performances  is  already 
beginning  to  simplify  these  investigations 
fox- the  practical  man,  who  has  not  made  the 
intricate  study  of  pedigrees  a  fine  art.  The 
record  of  pex-formances  may  well  be  extended 
in  the  case  of  sheep,  swine  and  beef  cattle. 

Chicago,  Ill.  JONATHAN  PERIAM. 

•JttisccILancoiis. 


ITEMS  OF  PORTUGUESE  HUSBANDRY. 


From  accounts  published  by  Mr.  C’rawfurd, 


years,  the  result  being  that  so  much  manure  is 
obtained,  even  on  small  fai*ms,  that  the  amount 
of  it  sti*ikes  a  foreign  observer  with  something 
akin  to  amazement.  The  predominant  plant 
in  this  litter  is  gox-se,  which  together  with 
heather,  aud  various  other  plants,  is  cut  or 
rather  scraped  up  with  a  broad  hoe  so  that 
moss,  creeping  plants,  pine-needles,  the 
ci-owns  and  x-oot-stocks  of  ferns  and  wild 
grasses  all  find  their  way  together  to  the  farm¬ 
yard. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  of  all  is  that 
the  Pox-tugnese  farm-hands,  like  those  ofYan- 
kee-land  in  days  not  long  since  past,  habit¬ 
ually  eat  “rye  aud  Indian- bread;”  and  an 
abundance  of  salt  cod-fish,  also  Not  only  do 
the  Portuguese,  like  other  Southern  nations, 
cook  the  salt  fish  in  oil,  but  veritable  '“  fish- 
balls"  are  esteemed  a  delicacy:  and  so  are 
shreds  of  raw  salt  fish — the  “Cape  Cod 
Turkey"  of  our  ancestors.  Accox-ding  to  Mr- 
Crawfurd,  the  bread-food  universally  eaten 
by  field  laborers  in  Pox-tugal  is  hroa ,  “a 
strong,  wholesome,  and  not  unpalatable  bread 
composed  of  maize  and  rye.”  He  dwells  on 
the  manifest  advantage,  for  poor  people,  of 
using  a  “double  broad  food,”  composed  of 
two  different  cereal  grains,  for  since  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  maize  and  of  rye  can  be  altered 
almost  ad  libitum,  without  much  change  in 
the  quality  or  appearance  of  the  loaf,  the  la¬ 
borer  is  insured  against  such  famines  as  occur 
in  India  and  in  Ii-eland  whenever  rice  or 


Mayflower  Potato,  from  nature.  Fig.  17.  See  page  2. 


English  Consul  at  Oporto,  it  appeax-s  that 
there  are  several  curious  pax-allels  between 
the  farming  practices  of  Pox-tugal,  of  all 
places  in  the  world. and  those  of  this  country. 
The  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
corn,  iu  particular,  which  was  bi-ought  from 
America  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  great  gain  for  the  farmers  both 
of  Pox-tugal  aud  Spain,  and  it  has  had  a  very 
marked  influence  on  the  agriculture  cf  these 
countries;  an  influence  comparable,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  to  that  exerted  by  the  introduction  of 
clover  to  Germany,  of  the  potato  to  Ireland, 
or  of  turnips  to  some  parts  of  England.  The 
growing  of  Indian  corn  is,  indeed,  the  chief 
feature  of  the  agriculture  of  the  lowland  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Portugal.  All  other  crops  are  made 
subservient  to  it.  It  is  gx*owu  year  after  year 
upon  well-mauux-ed  and  irrigated  land,  and 
the  whole  system  of  farming  turns  on  the 
grain  and  fodder  produced  oy  the  corn  crop. 
Pumpkins,  also,  aud  beaus,  which,  like  maize, 
come  originally  fx-om  America,  are  grown 
with  the  corn,  and  they  play  Very  utueh  the 
same  partin  the  Portuguese  farming  as  they 
do  in  our  own.  The  Portuguese  system  of  ir¬ 
rigating  Indian  corn  seems  to  be  well  worthy 
of  being  imitated  iu  this  country,  at  least  iu 
certain  cases.  They  have,  also,  an  interesting 
practice,  applicable  in  their  warm  climate,  of 
growing  among  the  corn,  a  great  six-feot- 
tall,  fodder  cabbage,  which  is  planted  in  rows 
12  or  15  feet  apart.  In  the  heat  t>f  Summer, 
wbeu  shaded  by  the  growing  corn,  the  cab¬ 
bage  plants  make  little  progress,  but  when 
the  corn  has  been  harvested  and  the  field 
manui-edaud  plowed,  the  cabbages  grow  rap 
idly  aud  afford  a  large  supply  of  leaves  which 
are  picked  off  week  after  w-eek  for  a  long 
period,  for  feeding  cows,  pigs  aud  sheep. 

As  a  means  of  procuring  manure,  much  use 
is  made  of  litter  raked  and  scraped  from 
woodland  and  waste  places.  Indeed,  the 
practice  of  wood  raking  seems  to  be  carried 
out  moi-e  systematically  in  Portugal  than  in 
any  other  couuti-y.  Most  farms  have  attached 
to  them  a  strip  of  forest  or  wild  land  often  a 
mile  or  two  distaut  from  the  fai-m  yai-d,  from 
which  the  littei-  is  cut  lvgulaidy  evei-y  three 


potatoes  fail.  In  Pox-tugal  as  in  New-  England 
formerly,  it  happens  that  the  rye  and  corn 
crops  usually  supplement  one  another.  A  cold 
Summer  unfit  for  corn  mav  suit  the  rye  crop 
very  well,  while  hot  dry  yeax-s  are  favorable 
for  the  low-lying,  irrigated  corn  fields.  When 
coi  n  is  scarce  and  high,  less  of  it  can  be  used 
in  the  loaf,  and  vice  versa;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  the 
two  grains  takes  place  uearly  every  year.  In 
the  corn-growing,  lowland  districts  the  usual 
proportions  are  eight  parts  of  Indian  meal  to 
oue  of  rve,  while  iu  the  rye  lands  among  the 
mountains  these  proportions  are  almost  re- 
vex-sed.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  a 
diet  such  as  this  iu  a  country  where  the  olive 
thrives,  and  the  orange,  aud  the  fig  tree,  and 
theloquat,  and  the  camellia,  and  where  “the 
gum  tx-ees  of  Australia  have  positively  altered 
the  aspect  of  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Country  within  the  last  tw  enty  years." 


THREADS  RE  WO  YEN. 


It  w-as  a  little  singular  that  a  gx-ape  seed 
should  pi-ove  fatal  to  a  human  being  just  the 
week  following  Dr.  Hoskins’s  depreciation  (p. 
770)  of  the  physician's  admonition  about  swal¬ 
lowing  gx-ape  seeds,  (p.  6761.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  is  a  depression  at  a  rwdimentax-y 
appeudix  of  the  lax-ge  intestine,  into  which 
seeds  sometimes  fall,  causing  fatal  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Such  accidents  must  be  classed  among 
the  rai-est  happening  to  man.  All  people,  as 
a  rule,  swallow  the  seeds,  though  some  have  a 
habit  of  chewing  aud  crushing  them.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  the  danger  may  be  reduced 
by  swallowing  the  skins  too,  which  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  right  course,  if  w-e  wish  to  avoid 
any  extra  laxative  effect  from  constantly  eat¬ 
ing  grapes.  Delawares,  Isabellas,  Iouas,  Adi- 
rondacs,  aud  Prentiss,  may  be  swallowed,  but 
Concords  and  Rogers’s  Hybrids  cannot  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  so  well  in  that  way. 


Some  efficacious  and  practical  way  of  catch 
tug  or  destroying  the  apple  worm  moth  is  vex-; 
much  desired ;  but  all  devices  whose  efficac; 
depeuded  on  lamps  or  toi-ches  have  alway 
proved  futile.  With  iegai-d  to  Mr.  Hill’s  de 


vice  mentioned  on  page  688,  though  it  des¬ 
troyed  great  numbers  of  niglxt  flies,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  not  a  single  apple 
moth  came  to  the  flames.  A  member  at  a  re¬ 
cent  fruit-growers’  meeting  asserted  with  great 
confidence  that  he  had  caught  many  Codling 
Moths  in  a  pail  of  water  hung  in  an  orchard 
under  a  lamp.  He  had  also  used  torches,  and 
obtained  fair  fruit,  free  from  worms,  in  the 
vicinity  of  lamps.  His  description  of  the  moth 
betokened  some  mistake,  and  on  being  shown 
specimens  of  Codling  Moths,  he  acknowledged 
he  had  not  caught  any  like  them.  It  is  a 
fact  that  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  orehardists 
are  able  to  identify  the  moth,  nor  have  they 
even  seen  one.  Codling  Moths  ai-e  able  to  steer 
clear  of  even  the  electric  light,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  lamps  and  torches  pro¬ 
tect  orchards  from  their  incursions— driving 
them  away. 


“Elm,”  on  page  745 of  the  Rural,  x-ightly 
states  there  is  evidence  enough  showing  that 
many  of  our  named  varieties  of  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  are  identical  with  each  other,  and  he 
asks  how  many  varieties  could  the  exhibitor 
of  300  varieties  of  potatoes  at  the  State  Fair 
restore,  after  the  whole  lot  had  been  mixed. 


There  w-as  an  exhibitor  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  several  years  ago,  who,  as  well  as 
his  son,  was  able  to,  and  did  x-estore  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  120  potatoes  after  they  had  been  mixed. 

Among  potatoes  there  ai-e  twenty  nr  more 
cleai-ly  marked  classes  of  varieties ;  but  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  of  each  class  are  so  closely  alike 
in  appearance,  though  not  always  in  foliage 
and  growth,  that  a  specialist  is  required  to 
identify  them. 

Nurserymen  acquire  a  surprising  knowl¬ 
edge  of  apparently  undiscernible  diffex-ences 
in  appearances  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  said  Mr. 
Wm.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  when  person¬ 
ally  filling  an  order  for  a  customer,  never 
consulted  the  labels  or  stakes  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  of  peaches,  pears  and  apples 
in  the  rows  of  his  extensive  nurseries.  And  in 
grape-vines  my  own  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  an  extensive  expert  grower  of  varieties 
could  easily  recognize  at  least  100  kinds,  on 
sight,  at  the  most  allowing  him  a  sight  of  the 
foliage,  that  is,  the  growing  vines  in  June. 


The  Hands  Farm  Truck  can  be  converted 
into  an  excellent  hand  post  pullei- — a  lever  on 
wheels.  Back  the  truck  neai-ly  up  to  the 
post,  and  then  tip  it  up  so  that  the  pole  is  in  a 
vertical  position,  with  the  top  of  the  standard 
toxichiug  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  post, 
where  a  little  cable  chain  is  fastened  tightly 
around  and  to  the  top  hole  of  the  standard  by 
a  small  clevis.  By  bearing  down  on  the  lever 
(pole)  the  post  will  be  easily  raised  out  of  the 
ground.  Sometimes  two  adjustments  are  re- 
quix-ed.  In  removing  30  rods  of  picket  fence, 
I  extracted  the  posts  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  with  this  truck.  Wet  weather  is  the  time 
to  take  up  poets.  The  Farm  Truck  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  by  means  of  which  to  attach  a 
team  to  a  stone  boat,  especially  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  But  for  attaching  on  to 
a  plow  or  hai-row.  it  becomes  little  more  than 
a  farm  toy.  w.  l.  devereaux. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 

The  Royal  New  Brunswick  Distribution 
of  Cash  Gifts,  St.  Stephens,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
offex-s  such  liberal  terms  to  gx-eenhox-ns  that 
many  of  them  are  pretty  sui-e  to  be  swindled. 
We  have  received  specimens  of  its  circulars 
from  three  Canadian  Provinces  and  fx-om  five 
States  and  one  Territory  ou  this  side  of  the 
line.  Some  of  the  cix-culars  are  yellow,  othex-s 
white,  some  relate  to  drawings  already  over, 
others  to  drawings  yet  to  take  place,  so  that  it 
is  very  evident  the  concern  has  been  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
mails  for  some  time — ever  since  1876  it  says 
itself  Among  other  things  this  shows  that 
there  must  be  on  both  sides  of  the  line  a  great 
number  of  gulls  whose  money  has  supported 
the  swiudle  for  so  loug  a  time.  The  latest  of 
the  circulars  received  tells  of  a  “distribution" 
of  px-izes  to  take  place  on  January  15,  when 
an  offer  of  $128,500  ‘‘in  cash  gifts”  will  be  the 
bait.  Tickets  50  cents  each  halves)  will  give 
a  chance  of  winning  $50,000,  while  “evei-y 
packuge  of  ten  tickets  is  sure  to  win  one 
prize,  which  umy  be  the  Capital,  and  may  win 
ten.”  Of  course  the  thing  is  a  barefaced 
swindle;  and  that  it  has  been  black-listed  as 
such  by  the  Post-Office  is  shown  by  the  warn¬ 
ing  in  the  circulars,  “Do  not  send  P.  O.  Order 
nor  Registei-ed  letter.” 

“Dear  Friend-.— Your  name  having  been 
given  to  us  as  that  of  a  reliable  person  *  *  * 
whose  word  would  be  believed  if  they  (sic) 
recommended  an  ax-ticle,  we  desire  to  make 
you  a  special  offer  regarding"  our  gudgeon 
bait,  is  the  affectionate  way  in  which  the  Gal¬ 
vanic  Girdle  Company  of  this  city  opens  its 
correspondence  with  those  whose  patronage 
it  seeks.  The  “bait”  is  worth  five  dollars; 
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but  as  the  concern  is  particularly  anxious  to 
get  this  wonderful  article  introduced,  “in  the 
neighborhood,”  it  will  generously  send  aspeci- 
raen  “absolutely  free,"  provided  a  fair  trial  is 
given  it.  Then  comes  a  little  “soft  soap:” 
“We  know  a  few  words  from  you  will  do  us 
more  good  than  *2t I  worth  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Then  a  promise  of  an  agency  is 
held  out,  in  the  customary  fashion,  and,  of 
course,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  an 
answer  is  requested  “at  once,”  as  the  offer 
ouly  holds  good  for  80  days.  But  if  theofferof 
of  a  gift  “absolutely  free,”  is  accepted,  40 
cents  must  be  forwarded  “to  pay  postage, 
packing,  etc.”  That’s  the  “little  joker.” 
Send  i>n  your  cash.  Oh.  you  greedy  numskull, 
send  it  right  along  at  once,  and  wait  for  the 
gift  that  is  “absolutely  free.”  How  do  the  fel¬ 
lows  get  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom 
they  write?  Why,  lists  of  such  names  are  for 
sale  in  hundreds  of  places:  and  often  the  lists 
are  swindles  too.  as  the  names  are  frequently 
fictitious  Swindlmc  all  round  ! 


M  t;CH  Mol  asses- M a k  i  x G . — Mr.  J.  H.  Whet¬ 
stone,  of  Pomona,  Kansan,  writes  to  the  Live- 
Stock  I  ndicator  describing  his  process  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  molasses.  He  uses  nothing  of  a 
chemical  nature  bat  the  milk  of  lime,  in  small 
quantities,  to  neutralize  the  acids.  He  pumps 
the  raw  juice  from  the  tauk  into  the  defeca¬ 
tors  and  raises  the  Lieut  just  to  the  boiling 
poiut.  when  a  very  thick  green  scum  rises, 
lie  then  shuts  off  the  steam  until  t  his  blanket 
of  scum  is  all  swept  off,  then  the  steam  is 
again  turned  on  and  another  scum  rises,  and 
so  on  uutil  the  water  is  well  clarified,  then  he 
lets  out  the  clear  water  into  the  evaporators, 
which  are  ten  feet  lorg,  three  feet  wide,  and 
two-and-oue-halt  feet  deep.  What  be  calls  a 
batch  is  a  six-inch  depth  of  the  clear  juice  iu 
the  evaporators.  He  then  turns  on  the  steam 
until  the  juice  foams  up  to  the  top  of  the  pan 
or  evaporator.  This  enables  him  to  force  the 
steam  through  the  liquid  until  it  forces  every¬ 
thing  of  a  sc-uuimy  nature  to  the  top.  where 
it  flows  off  into  the  scum-pocket,  leaving  the 
clear,  sweet  juice  to  evaporate.  Wbeu  iu  this 
stage  <»t  completion  the  juice  is  all  appar¬ 
ently  as  white  as  snow-flakes;  aud  his  visitors 
are  constrained  to  say  it  looks  beautiful,  aud 
so  it  does.  He  does  with  the  heat  what  many 
try-  to  do  with  chemicals,  but  his  goods  are 
pure,  aud  no  one  need  be  afraid  to  eat  or  give 
it  to  their  children,  for  it  will  give  health  and 
vigor  to  those  who  use  it.  He  has  finished  his 
work  for  the  season,  and  has  about  400  barrels 
on  hand,  of  50  gallons  each.  He  averaged 
through  the  crop  about  75  gallons  to  the  acre. 
He  has  a  large  amount  of  seed,  which  he  is 
now  stacking,  preparatory  to  thrashing,  hav¬ 
ing  as  yet  found  no  market  for  it-  He  thinks 
he  may  sell  if  to  feeders,  as  it  is  very  rich  feed 
if  ground  into  chop.  Upon  the  whole  Mr. 
Whetstone  has  made  a  fair  success,  for  a  new 
beginner.  He  regards  the  industry  as  one  of 
the  best  for  Kansas  to  engage  in,  and  thinks 
he  can  sweeten  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern 
States— a  long-felt  need. 

Mr,  F.  D.  Coburn,  the  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
cator,  remarks  that  a  Sample  of  the  goods 
turned  out  by  the  process  may  be  seen  in  his 
ortic-e,  and  for  body  and  sweetening  quality,  a 
comparisou  between  it  aud  the  fancy  glu¬ 
cose-doctored  sirups  ou  sale  at  the  stores 
shows  it  to  excellent  advantage. 


AT ir.tr  FO»  Pins.— The  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  ha«  been  making  a  series  of  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  sweet  milk  for  feeding  pigs,  as  we  see  iu  the 
N.  E.  Farmer.  Two  lots  of  pigs  were  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  one  lot  upon  corn  meal,  the  other  lot 
upon  milk,  the  latter  being  given  all  they 
would  take.  After  25  days  the  milk  fed  pigs 
had  gained  5n)v  pounds,  agaiust  {()%  made  by 
the  meal-fed  lot.  The  lots  were  then  re¬ 
versed.  the  milk-fed  pigs  being  put  on  meal, 
and  the  meal-fed  lot  being  given  milk  for  “5 
more  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk 
fed  had  made  a  gam  of  7!)  pounds,  and  the 
meat-fed  only  61!  j  pounds.  The  weights  of 
hoth  lots  of  food  were  recorded,  and  showed 
that  500  pounds  of  corn  meal  made  a  pound 
of  pork,  and  that  1,900  pounds  of  milk  made 
the  same  quantity  ot  pork,  live  weight,  so 
that  when  live  hogs  are  worth  live  cents  per 
pound,  milk  is  worth  about  half  a  cent  per 
pound, 

THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


Heat  of  212  degrees  destroys  trichina?  in 
pork.  Subject  .your  pork,  therefore,  to  that 
degree  of  heat— the  inside  as  well  as  the  out¬ 
side — aud  you  need  have  no  fear  of  trichino¬ 
sis.  Water  boils  at  212  degrees . 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBHEB. 


It  is  a  good  time  to  select  your  seed  wheat 
and  seed  corn,  though  it  ought  to  have  been 
done  earlier.  Farmers  of  a  thousand  acres 
may  laugh  at  the  Rural  for  its  advice  to  se¬ 
lect  soed  wheat  hi  the  field,  when  the  largest 
heads  may  be  cut  off  to  be  sown  in  small 
plots.  But  that  is  the  way  to  improve  wheat. 

The  Rural  soys  to  its  readers:  “Send  for 
specimen  copies  of  all  the  rural  journals  pub¬ 
lished.  Examine  them  fully  and  subscribe 
for  the  best.”  We  can  mention  uo  less  than 
six  farm  journals  that  have  refused  to  insert 
the  advertisement  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  call  themselves  “leading 
journals”  and  profess  to  make  the  promotion 

of  agriculture  their  first  aim . 

Wk  glean  from  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that, 
there  are  three  new  pears  soon  to  lie  offered 
to  the  public,  all  raised  iu  California  by  the 
late  B.  S.  Fox  from  seed  of  the  Belle  Lucra¬ 
tive.  One  is  called  P.  Barry,  it  is  of  a  golden 
russet  color,  and  in  season  (Cal.)  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  February.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  named  Col.  Wilder,  a  fine  yellow 
hi  color,  and  in  season  from  January  to 
May.  The  third  is  named  B.  S.  Fox,  of  a 
cinnamon  yellow,  ripening  from  October  to 
November.  All  are  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 

A!r  Purdy  gives  high  praise  to  a  new 
strawberry  he  proposes  to  call  the  Jumbo. 
He  says  it  fruits  from  10  to  12  days  after  the 
Kentucky  is  used  up.  It  is  also,  be  says, 
exceedingly  firm  and  will  yield  as  many  large, 
fine  formed  berries  as  auy  of  60  varieties  be  is 

growing .  . 

Prof.  Arnold  says  that  cheese  has  not  proved 
so  useful  for  food  as  chemists  make  it  out  to  be. 

It  IS  noted  as  a  significant  fact,  hardly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  iucrease  the  demand  for  canned  meat. 
saysfche  N.  Y.  Tribuue,  that  when  chepoultry 
market  was  so  thoroughly  demoralized  as  iu 
Bostou  during  Thanksgiving  week,  by  reason 
of  heavy  receipts  of  sour  and  damaged  fow  l, 
the  can  tiers  appeared  to  l>e  the  principal  buy¬ 
ers  at  extremely  low  prices . 

Remember  this,  that  the  l»est  teiujiernture 
to  preserve  apples,  potatoes,  turnips  or  any 
other  roots  or  fruits  stored  in  the  cellar  is 

just  above  the  freezing  point . 

Are  you  getting  tip  a  club  for  the  Rural.' 
Send  for  posters  and  premium  lists.  A  club  of 
seven  will  secure  a  free  copy  for  one  year  to 

the  sender..  . .  . . . . . 

Progress  in  Horse-Breeding.  -The  de¬ 
mand  for  large  work-horses  has  led  to  ex¬ 
treme  experiments  in  breeding  the  suiall 
mares  of  Western  ranges  to  large  Percheron 
stallions.  The  results,  contrary  to  public  be¬ 
lief,  says  M.  AY.  Dunham,  have  proven  re¬ 
markably  successful.  From  these  mares, 
weighing  from  700  to  000  pounds,  aud  worth 
from  $25  to  *56  each,  when  bred  to  Pen-heron 
stallions,  are  produced  horses  that  possess 
about  one-half  the  united  weights  of  sire  aud 
dam,  and  while  partaking  oE  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  sire  they  lose  none  of  the  endur¬ 
ance  and  hardihood  of  the  dam,  selling  read¬ 
ily  for  from  *100  to  *200 . 

Experimentation  is  costly  beyond  belief, 
remarks  Dr.  Sturtevant,  aud  the  majority  of 
the  experimeut  stations  at  present  established 
are  so  hampered  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
appropriations  for  their  support  that,  we  can 
hardly'  expect  to  obtain  the  greatest  usefulness 

from  them . . . . . 

A  writer  in  Home  Farm  is  confident  that 
mulching  fruit  trees  with  sea-weed  and  salt 
grass  is  very  beneficial.  He  is  also  of  the 
opiuion  that  the  borer  does  uot  attack  trees 
so  mulched . . . . . . 
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kdllKHIl. 

Davis  Co.,  December  11. — The  past  two 
weeks  have  been  one  unbroken  spell  of  delight¬ 
ful  weather,  clear,  bright,  suushining  days, 
with  the  mercury  frequently  above  70  deg. 
In  driving  about  the  country’  it  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  to  see  the  hands  at  work  iu  the  fields  in 
their  shirt  sleeves  pulling  corn,  and  in  many 
instances  plow’iug.  This  state  of  things  ex¬ 
tends  from  Junction  City  to  Leavenworth, 
over  130  miles,  and  the  same  is  reported  over 
a  distance  of  150  miles  west,  although  on  the 
0th  a  heavy  snow  storm  has  been  reported  at 
Denver.  Col.,  only  500  miles  west  of  this  place. 
So  far  this  season  Central  Kansas  sustains 
nobly  the  soubriquet  of  “The  Italy  of  the 
United  States.”  <  >ur  good  friends  from  aw  ay 
“  Dow  n  East"  would  be  astonished  to  see  the 
beautiful  weather  we  are  having  here  in 
droughty,  bleeding  Kansas!  All  Ibis  is  in 
addition  to  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  Mouey 
easy,  the  best  sign  of  prosperity  known; 
taxes  being  paid  up  rapidly.  h.  s. 

Dayton,  Rhea  Co.,  Dec.  11— We  had  but 
little  rain  iu  this  part  of  the  country  after  the 
15th  of  May,  and  we  had  a  very  cold  wet 
Spring  before  that,  therefore  the  gram,  grass, 
and  vegetable  crops  wore  very  light.  Fruit 
was  fair,  but  not  so  large  as  it  generally  is 


here,  aud  the  drought  caused  many  of  the 
W inter  apples  to  ripen  prematurely,  r.  s. 

Phillips  County,  Dec.  0. — Our  first  frost 
was  on  October  43.  A  hail-storm  on  June 
IS,  destroyed  the  crops  on  a  strip  about  four 
miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  long.  Aside  from 
that,  crops  generally  were  good.  Wheat  was 
A  No  1  in  quality;  yield  from  1(1  to  30  bushels 
per  acre.  We  sow’  both  Spring  aud  Winter 
varieties.  Oats,  barley  aud  rye  were  above 
an  average  in  yield.  Yield  of  corn  according 
to  cultivation,  from  20  to  60  bushels  per  acre. 
Potatoes  a  fair  crop,  A  larger  acreage  than 
usual  has  been  sown  to  W  inter  wheat  and  rye. 
Both  look  splendid.  We  have  bad  some  cold 
days,  but.  the  ground  has  not  been  frozen  up 
yet;  are  still  plowing  for  Spring  crops. 

w.  n.  r. 

1 1 1  tools, 

CtKNESEO.  Henrv  Co..  Dec.  17. — About, 
three  inches  of  snow  fell  here  yesterday  and 
to-dav.  Mercury  down  to  zero  this  morning. 
Home-grown  corn  spoiling  badly  in  crib;  lots 
<>f  Kansas  com  being  shipped  to  this  place;  if 
sells  at  50  cents.  Oats  are  worth  26  cents,  rye 
ts  route;  no  wheat,  raised  here.  Stock  in 
good  condition,  prices  advancing.  Farmers, 
generally,  improving  their  stock  by  the  use  of 
thoroughbred  males.  I  saw  a  half  Clydesdale 
colt  fournaoutbs  old  sell  for  *104.  Geueseo  is 
quite  a  busy  town  of  alxmt  4.000  inhabitants^ 
and  possesses  a  bn  ndn  nt  educational  privileges, 
an  independent  normal  school  with  over  200 
students,  and  a  seminary;  also  a  Presbyterian 
collegiate  institute  in  course  of  construction. 
Fire  la  'Rural.  j.  j. 

New  Jersey, 

Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  Dee.  21.— Crops  all  gath¬ 
ered,  and  our  farmers’  countenances  gener¬ 
ally  wear  a  satisfied  expression.  While  the 
1'iinj  crop  was  uot  as  good  as  that  of  the  pre- 
eeding  year,  it  was  better  than  many  ex- 
Iiected.  Late  potatoes  a  fair  crop;  those 
planted  very  late  failed  to  come  up  well,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  drought.  Winter  apples  a  failure. 
The  shippingof  inilk  by  rail  is  a  business  which 
has  sprung  up  w  ithin  the  last  six  or  eight 
years.  Some  of  the  milk  went  to  supply  the 
sea  shore  trade  the  past  season.  For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  our  farmers  have  co  oper¬ 
ated  aud  purchased  their  bran  by  the  car-load, 
gettiug  it  in  the  original  cars  direct  from  the 
West,  thus  saving  several  dollars  per  ton.  I 
noticed  some  of  our  rattle  owners  raised  a 
patch  of  corn  to  help  out  the  short  pastures 
during  the  dry  Summer  month*.  They  have 
found  that  it  does  not  pay  to  let  the  supply  of 
milk  run  down  at  this  season  of  year. 

R.  w.  s. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Kamma. 

Phillips  Co.— My  little  Blush  Potato  had 
seven  eyes.  I  dug  nearly  thirty  pounds  of 
nice  tubers  from  it — worth  to  me  the  sub. 
scription  price  of  the  Rural.  w.  a.  t. 

Pittsburg,  Mitchell  Co.— From  my  small, 
nine-eyed  Blush  Potato,  planted  iu  five  hills,  I 
got  nearly  a  pailful  of  good-sized  tubers,  only 
five  of  which  were  as  small  as  the  one  I 
plauted.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  garden,  1  planted  two  Burbanks, 
either  of  which  was  three  times  as  large  as 
the  Blush,  and  from  these  I  got  two  pailfuls. 

e.  m.  c. 

Tennessee. 

Dayton,  Rhea  Co. — The  Blush  Potato  w  ith- 
stood  the  severe  drought,  aud  yielded  re¬ 
markably  well  here  on  the  mountain  four 
miles  west  of  Dayton.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  did 
very  well.  The  Niagara  Grape-vine  seedlings 
all  mildewed  to  death  in  late  Summer.  We 
had  some  nice  flowers,  but  most  of  them  were 
killed  by  dry  weather.  r.  n.  s. 

Pittsburg,  Mitchell  Co.,  Dec  10.— Crops 
were  very  good,  averaging  40  bushels  for  oafs 
and  45  for  corn.  So  much  millet  was  raised 
that,  it  is  only  worth  15  cents  per  bushel. 

E.  M.  C. 

.Maine, 

Holden,  Penobscot,  Co. — From  six  small 
eyes  of  my  Blush  Potato  1  got,  twenty  pounds 
of  nice  tubers.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  produced 
handsome  stalks,  about  ten  feet  high,  with 
three  or  four  ears  to  a  stalk,  but  Jack  Frost 
took  them  when  the  kernels  were  about  half 
grown.  Everything  else,  except  the  R  b- 
Centennial  Wheat,  was  good.  M.  n  k. 


(Tl)f  lOumst. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  Every  query  must  hr  nccoti)|ianieil  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.) 

FEED  FOR  COW  IN  STABLE,  ETC. 

.4.  H.  G.,  Ray  City,  Mich, — 1.  Is  it  best  to 
keep  stripping  a  young  cow  ?  2.  If  she  gives 
a  mess  of  four  quarts  of  milk  just  before  leav¬ 


ing  pasture,  and  if  she  is  fedchoice  Timothy 
and  clover  hay  in  the  barn,  together  with 
equal  parts  of  No.  2  feed  and  bran,  should 
she  continue  to  give  four-quart  messes  ?  3. 
Should  a  cow  be  salted  oftener  than  once  a 
week  ?  4.  What  should  be  the  treatment,  of  a 
horse  that  stumbles  and  drags  his  foot  ?  On 
hard  roads  he  limps  very  much.  5.  What  ails 
my  chicks  '?  They  become  blind  iu  one  eye  or 
both  and  soon  die. 

Ans.  I.  It  is  a  bad  plan  tokeep  oustrippiug 
auy  kind  of  a  cow.  Milk  quickly  aud  leave, 
or  she  will  dribble  the  milk  in  a  tiresome  man 
ner  •>,  A  cow  will  fall  off  when  taken  from 
grass  and  put  on  to  dry  feed.  If  you  mean  by 
No.  2  feed,  mill  feed  or  midbugs,  tlinl  is  not  a 
good  feed  for  milk:  corn  meal  and  bran  would 
be  better.  Perhaps  if  the  hay  is  cut  and  wet¬ 
ted  and  the  feed  mixed  with  it,  it  would  in 
crease  the  milk.  Cold  weather  will  tend  to 
decrease  the  milk.  Rut  although  the  miJk  is 
lessened,  the  cream  aud  butter  may  not  be;  as 
milk  from  dry  feed  is  generally  richer  than 
from  grass.  3.  A  cow  will  take  usually  one 
ounce  of  salt  every  second  day.  But  with  dry 
feed  the  appetite  for  salt  is  uot  so  eager  as 
with  grass.  4.  What  foot  is  dragged  ?  Much 
depends  upon  that.  It  it  is  a  hind  foot  it  in¬ 
dicates  spavin;  if  the  fore  foot,  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  navicular  disease,  especially  if  the  toe 
is  lowered.  A  spavin  is  worse  at  starting,  and 
as  the  horse  travels  the  lameness  may  disap¬ 
pear;  with  navicular  disease  the  toe  of  the 
shoe  will  be  found  worn  aud  the  foot  is  hot 
in  its  hinder  part,  betweeu  the  heels.  The  seat 
of  a  spavin  is  the  hoek  joint.  These  conspicuous 
differences  will  help  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  But  the  treatment  of  each  differs,  and 
knowing  no  more  than  is  slated,  uo  definite 
advise  iu  this  way  can  be  ottered.  5.  The 
matter  with  the  chicks  is  roup  or  catarrh. 
The  eyes  should  be  washed  with  alum  water, 
and  if  necessary  the  throat,  should  be  washed 
too.  Some  breeds  of  fowls  are  rot  hardy  and 
require  great  care  and  protection  from  cold 
and  wet. 

MAKING  HARD  SOAR,  ETC. 

C.  S.  V  ,  Stoeetsburgh,  Canada. — 1.  Having 
plenty  of  hard-wood  ashes,  I  can  readily  make 
soft  soap;  how  can  l  make  hard  soap  t  2. 
What  is  a  remedy  for  scaly  legs  iu  poultry  ? 
3.  Would  it  work  well  to  make  a  compost  of 
hen  manure  and  plaster  through  the  Winter 
aud  sow  it  broadcast  on  tli’e  garden  next 
Spring  aud  harrow  it  in  ?  4  Why  lias  a  sow 
cast  her  intestines  aud  what  is  a  preventive  or 
remedy  ? 

Ans.  1.  Hard  soap  is  made  of  soda.  Potasli 
makes  soft  .soap  :  if  common  salt  is  added  to 
the  soft  soap  as  soou  as  it  is  made,  it  is  decom¬ 
posed.  and  the  soda  in  it  unites  with  the  soap 
and  forms  hard  soap.  Other  ways  are  to  take 
one  pound  of  Glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda) 
melt  it  on  a  hot  shovel  and  add  it  to  20 
pounds  of  soft  soap  hot  iu  the  kettle;  (as  the 
soap  cools  the  hard  cake  floats  ou  the  top)  or 
seveu  pounds  of  soft  soap;  four  pounds  of  sal- 
soda;  two  ounces  of  borax;  one  ounce  of 
spirits  of  ammonia,  aud  one -half-pound  of 
resin  are  lioiled  together  in  22  t  pi  arts  of  water 
for  20  minutes.  Iu  adding  the  salt  it  is  put 
iuto  the  kettle,  after  the  soft  soap  lias  boiled, 
by  handfuls  at  a  time,  uutil  as  the  soap  is 
stirred,  a  ring  of  hard  soap  gathera  ou  the 
stirring  stick.  It  is  then  poured  out  to  cool 
and  harden;  when  cold  the  cake  is  cut  iuto 
bars  and  lifted  off  aud  dried.  2.  “Hcaly  legs” 
is  caused  by  a  mite  which  burrows  under  the 
scales.  To  cure  this  disorder,  make  a  mixture 
of  sweet  oil  three  parts,  kerosene  oil  one  part, 
and  work  it  well  under  the  scales  with  a  stiff 
brush.  3.  Yes;  the  plaster  would  preserve 
and  improve  the  hen  mauure.  4.  This  trou¬ 
ble  (eversion  of  the  bowels)  is  caused  bv  cos- 
tiveness.  Give  one  ounce  doses  of  linseed  oil ; 
wash  the  intestine  with  warm  wuter;  oil  it 
well  and  return  it.  If  it,  comes  out  again,  smear 
it  with  an  ointment  made  of  two  ounces  of 
pure  lard,  one  dram  of  powdered  sugar  of 
load,  one  drum  of  Venire  turpentine,  and  n 
dram  of  tincture  of  benzoine,  all  well  rubbed 
together. 

LINSEED  FOR  BREEDING  STOCK.  RED  TOP 
AND  BLUE  GRASS. 

L.  £>.,  Kankakee,  III  1.  Will  linseed 
meal  he  harmful  as  fped  for  brood  mares  or 
brood  stock  of  any  kind?  2.  How  can  I  run 
a  barrel  churn  by  power  obtained  from  a 
wind-mill  two  rods  from  the  milk  house?  3. 
Which  is  the  earliest  market  potato  for  this 
State?  t.  1  ha  ve  a  pasture  that  was  seeded  to 
Red  Top  five  years  ago;  will  it,  ruu  to  Blue 
Grass  if  not  plowed  up  within  t  wo  years? 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  not  only  be  safe,  but  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  feed  linseed  meal  to 
brood  mares  and  other  stock  in  I  ike  condition. 
But  there  is  danger  in  feeding  t  oo  much,  a 
pint  twice  a  day  being  a  large  ration  tor  a 
brood  mare.  2.  Assuming  the  wind-mill  to 
be  made  after  the  common  pattern,  liaviug  a 
slow’  up-and-down  stroke,  there  will  be  ex¬ 
pense.  if  not  difficulty,  in  communicating  the 
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necessary  rotary  motion  to  the  barrel-churn. 
Better  consult  Carroll  &  Dole,  manufacturers 
of  mud-mills  at  Kankakee,  Ill.,  who  will  be 
able  to  advise  you  what  is  best  to  do,  and  at 
what  cost  it  can  be  done.  3.  The  Early  Ohio 
is  unquestionably  the  best  early  market  po¬ 
tato  for  Illinois.  Had  the  Early  Rose  not 
been  “run  out”  or  run  “into”  the  Late  Rose, 
we  should  recommend  that.  4.  If  your  pas¬ 
ture  is  low  and  moist,  or  wet,  and  after  five 
years’  seeding  to  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  has  not 
obtained  a  vigorous  start  in  some  places,  it 
is  not  likely  to  in  two  years  more.  Better 
plow  up  and  plant  in  corn  one  year,  in  small 
grain  another,  and  seed  to  Timothy  and  clo¬ 
ver,  with  an  addition  of  Blue  Grass.  The 
latter,  however,  will  not  cut  much  of  a  fig¬ 
ure  for  two  or  three  years.  After  that  time, 
it'  the  land  is  strong  and  dry,  Blue  Grass  will 
take  possession  and  hold  it;  if  wet,  cold  or 
weak,  Red  Top  will  dominate  in  spite  of  any 
precaution  you  can  take. 

KEROSEXE  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

C.  E.  J.,  Cvbct ,  Mo.,  sends  us  a  statement 
from  a  contemporary  to  the  effect  that  tur¬ 
pentine  used  freely  on  trees  attacked  by  bor¬ 
ers,  destroys  the  borers  and  adds  vigor  to  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that 
sprinkling  turpentine  among  the  grains  of 
seed  corn  and  rubbing  it  in  will  destroy  “the 
microscopic  animalcules  that  consume  the 
germs,”  thus  rendering  replanting  unnecessary 
at  any  time.  It  is  indeed  said  that  so  “pow¬ 
erful  is  the  turpentine  that  its  odor  follows  the 
stalks  of  coni  daring  growth,  protecting  them 
from  all  kinds  of  insect  enemies;”  while  “di¬ 
luted  in  water  and  sprinkled  or  sprayed  over 
delicate  plants,  vegetables,  etc.,  it  protects 
them  from  like  enemies  and  stimulates  their 
growth.”  Our  friend  asks  what  we  think  of 
these  statements. 

Ans.  We  do  not  believe  that  turpentine  can 
have  any  effect  upon  the  hoi-el's,  which  after 
the  first  year  cannot,  be  reached  by  it.  Emul¬ 
sions  of  kerosene  are  excellent  insecticides. 
That  statement  that  the  odor  of  kerosene  if 
applied  to  the  kernel ,  can  be  perceived  in  the 
stalk  of  corn,  is  very  absurd. 

FEED  FOR  BUTTER. 

W.  N,,  Stowe,  IT. — Which  is  the  better 
feed  for  making  butter — ground  oats  and 
corn  meal,  or  wheat  bran  aud  corn  meal' 
What  are  the  best  proportions  of  these  with 
plenty  of  good  hay  ? 

Ans. — Oats  and  corn  do  not  give  such  a 
good  flavored  butter,  and  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  corn  and  wheat,  or  rye  bran.  From  some 
tests  made  recently,  the  writer  has  found  that 
fine  bolted  yellow  corn  meal,  with  fine  bran 
(either  wheat  or  rye)  or  coarse  middlings 
chiefly  bran,  gives  the  most  and  the  best 
flavored  butter.  But  then  the  question  of 
cost  comes  in.  as  such  meal  costs  about  a  third 
more  than  common  meal.  Perhaps  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  it  is  made  by  griuding  toge¬ 
ther  (not  mixing  after  grinding)  800  pounds 
of  yellow  corn  and  200  pounds  of  fine  bran; 
and  grinding  them  very  finely.  Fine  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  feed  is  certainly  a  great  economy 
in  feeding  cows. 

SORE  ON  COW’S  JAW. 

E.  H.  S.,  Manchester,  la. — A  cow  of  mine 
has  had  a  sore  on  her  jaw  for  about  a  year;  it 
is  now-  raw  aud  as  long  as  my  hand,  and  dis¬ 
charges  a  little  bloody  mutter;  how  should 
it  lie  treated  i 

ANS.— Procure  an  ounce  of  carbob'c  acid  in 
a  bottle.  Take  a  tablespoon ful  of  warm 
water  and  drop  into  it  20  drops  of  the  acid 
and  inject  this  into  the  oponiug  of  the  tumor 
morning  and  evening  with  a  syringe.  Syringe 
the  opening  well  with  warm  water  every 
time  before  usiug  the  carbolic  acid  liquid. 
Apply  a  plaster  made  by  smearing  common 
pine  tar  over  the  part,  first  shaving  off  the 
hair,  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  and  from 
dirt.  Give  the  cow  one  ounce  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  bone  is  diseased,  aud 
the  tumor  will  not  In  that  rase  be  wholly 
cured,  although  it  may  be  relieved,  but  it  will 
reappear. 

FOR  FRACTIOUS  BULLS. 

IF  .4  D.,  Aurora,  W.  In. — Where  can  I 
obtain  the  device  pictured  aud  described  in 
the  Rural  for  Juue  30  last,  for  preventing  a 
bull  from  mischievously  using  his  horns? 

Ans. — The  device  must  be  made;  it  is  not 
kept  for  sale  anywhere.  It  is  safer  if  a  large 
hard  wood  ball  is  fitted  on  to  each  horn.  A 
very  good  aud  snfo  plan  is  to  put  a  strongi 
hard  wood  stick  across  both  horns,  with  a 
hole  at  each  end  for  the  horns  to  eomo 
through,  und  secure  it  by  a  pin  or  spring  key 
through  each  horn;  fasten  uu  iron  rod  to  the 
nose  ring  and  let  it  pass  about  three  inches 
t  hrough  the  hard-wood  strip  so  that  as  it  slides 
up  uud  down  freely.  Then  screw  a  knob  on 
the  iron  rod  above  the  wooden  strip  to  make 
it  safe.  When  the  bull  uses  the  horns  all  its 
force  is  exerted  on  the  nose  ring  much  more 
effectively  than  in  the  way  you  mention. 


SPLITTING  OF  THE  BARK  OF  APPLE  TREES. 

J.  L.,  Dunedin,  Canada. — What  is  the 
cause  of  the  splitting  of  the  bark  of  apple 
trees  in  the  Fall,  and  a  remedy  or  preventive 
therefor? 

Ans. — The  trouble  referred  to  is  common 
everywhere  north  of  Virginia,  though  more 
on  some  soils  and  with  some  varieties.  Trees 
in  sod  are  less  affected.  No  'preventive  is 
known,  but  the  cure  is  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
with  waxed  cloth  as  soon  as  they  are  made. 
They  should  be  expected,  and  the  trees  ex¬ 
amined,  after  any  early  freeze  of  much 
severity.  It  is  possible  that  bursting  of  the 
bark  may  occasionally  happeu  from  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  sap-wood  by  the  accumulation  of 
fluid,  without  freezing,  but  it  is  not  common. 
The  evil  is  least  in  a  dry  Fall  with  no  severe 
freezes  earlier  than  December. 

SORE  ON  COW’S  FOOT. 

C.,  Waterford,  Pa.— One  of  my  cows 
has  a  raw  sore  on  one  of  her  hind  feet  just 
above  the  hoof;  she  is  awfully  lame;  how 
should  she  be  treated  { 

Ans. — It  would  be  well  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  dressing  and  apply  it  to  the  cow’s  foot: 
melt  together  four  ounces  of  lard  and  one 
ounce  of  Venice  turpentine;  then  stir  into  it 
while  hot  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  two  drams  of  acetate  of  copper  (verdigris) 
finely  powdered.  Stir  until  cold.  Apply 
some  of  it  to  the  sore;  then  spread  some 
of  it  on  a  rag  aud  make  a  plaster  of  it  and 
bind  it  upon  the  foot.  Renew  It  every  day. 
This  is  an  excellent  application  for  wounds 
and  sores. 

WAYS  OF  SETTING  MILK. 

N.  V.  H.,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. — 1.  Which  pro¬ 
duces  butter  of  the  best  quality,  deep  setting 
at  45  degrees  or  shallow  setting  at  60  degrees? 
2.  Which  butter  keeps  best’  3.  From  which 
setting  will  cream  churn  most  quickly?  4. 
Which  is  the  more  convenient  method  of 
handling  milk? 

Ans. — 1,  2  and  8.  There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  either  of  these  methods  in  the  ways  re¬ 
ferred  to.  4.  As  regards  space  and  handling 
the  milk,  the  deep-setting  system  is  the  more 
convenient.  When  there  is  no  ice  and  no  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  cold  spring-water,  the  shal¬ 
low-pan  system  is  indispensable. 

“  MILK-LEG  ”  IN  A  MARE. 

J.  H.  F.,  Pleasant  Valley,  Xeb. — What 
should  be  the  treatment  of  a  brood  mare  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  “milk-leg.”  as  shown  by 
the  swelling  of  one  of  the  hind  legs? 

Ans. — This  is  a  species  of  dropsy,  which  usu¬ 
ally  indicates  some  disorder  of  the  kidneys.  It 
should  be  treated  by  occasional  doses  of  one 
pint  of  linseed  oil  with  one  ounce  of  sweet 
spirits  of  niter.  The  legs  should  be  nibbed 
morning  and  night  with  a  rough  woolen  cloth, 
and  the  horse  should  not  stand  idle  in  the 
stable.  Exercise  tends  to  prevent  the  swell¬ 
ing. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  E.  H. ,  Minnesota. — 1.  What  is  an  early 
corn  ?  2.  What  is  a  design  of  a  practical,  por 
table,  cheap  fence  ! 

Ans.— 1.  The  Early  Cauada  Corn  will  ripen 
with  you,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop  ou  good 
soil — 80  bushels  per  acre  of  grain  and  stalks 
seven  or  eight  feet  high  have  been  produced 
in  Canada,  and  could  no  doubt  in  Minnesota, 
where  the  seasou  is  shorts  It  is  an  eight- 
rowed  yellow  corn,  and  being  small,  can  be 
planted  iu  rows  three  feet  apart  an  i  two-and- 
oue-hnlf  feet  in  the  rows.  2.  An  excellent 
portable  fence  is  made  of  boards  aud  stakes  or 
split  small  timbers  put  together  as  follows: 


The  posts  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
the  ends  of  the  rails  are  wired  together. 

If  H.  L.,  Salem,  Mass. — 1.  We  have  a  Kerry 
heifer,  a  year  old  in  January,  She  is  a  gent  le, 
sturdy,  short  legged  little  thing,  fully  four 
inches  shorter  than  a  Jersy  bossy  only  seven 
months  old.  She  has  an  unsatisfied  appetite, 
and  keeps  so  full  that  she  is  sometimes  lauglv 
able  to  see.  The  Jersey  eats  as  much,  but  is 
entirely  different  in  shape.  How  is  it  best,  to 
feed  them?  Are  Kerry  cows  considered  fine 
iu  any  particular  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  lettuce 
for  a  hot-l>ed ! 

Ank.  1.  Merry  cows  are  a  race  of  Irish  cattle, 
which  are  small  because  they  havebeeu  poorly 
fed  for  generations  and  even  centuries  bark. 
They  will  endure  considerable  hardship,  and 
are  coarsely-built  and  pretty  ravenous  eaters. 
Borne  of  them  give  rich  milk,  ns  all  small 
rattle  do,  and  some  give  a  proportionately 
large  quantity.  But  they  are  not  considered 


fine  or  valuable  in  any  particular.  They  are 
very  far  behind  the  Jersey  in  every  respect. 
A  Kerry  cow  may  be  fed  precisely  the  same 
as  a  J ersey,  but  will  do  better  on  coarse  food, 
such  as  straw,  and  make  more  milk  with  it 
than  the  Jersey.  2.  Golden  Stone-Head  and 
Boston,  or  Tennis-ball,  are  as  good  as  any  for 
forcing. 

A.  H.  P.,  Sherman,  Tex. — 1.  Would  it  pay 
to  haul  cotton-seed  hull  ashes  after  they  have 
been  lying  out-of-doors  for  some  time,  and 
consequently  been  partly  leached?  2.  Would 
it  pay  better  to  haul  fresh  stable  manure  with 
much  litter?  3,  Does  it  pay  to  haul  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  as  manure  for  cabbage? 

Ans.  1.  The  ashes  of  cotton  seed  hulls  are 
very  rich  iu  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and 
are  consequently  a  valuable  fertilizer;  of 
course,  the  value  will  be  somewhat 
reduced  by  exposure  to  rain.  2,  It 
will  pay  to  haul  stable  manure,  so  long 
as  the  cost  of  the  hauling  is  not  too 
great.  Doubtless  in  this  case  excellent  man¬ 
ure  may  be  made  by  procuring  all  these  sub¬ 
stances  and  mixing  them  together  in  a  heap 
and  composting  them,  but  uot  permitting 
them  to  heat  too  much  and  dry’  out.  The 
heap  should  be  turned  over  when  it  gets  hot. 
3.  Cotton-seed  hulls  contain  considerable  fer¬ 
tilizing  matter  when  they  are  decayed;  but 
when  fresh  they  would  be  of  no  use  for  a  cab¬ 
bage  crop. 

W.  C.  J.,  Ttrippe,  Md. — Would  250  pounds 
ground  S.  C.  bone  knowD  as  floats  or  phos¬ 
phate  dust,  250  pounds  of  kainit  and  100 
pounds  of  plaster  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  com 
per  acre.  Would  it  be  sufficiently  soluble  to 
apply  broad-cast  in  Spring  after  plowing  up 
clover  sod  say  about  the  middle  of  March  or 
first  of  April  ?  Or  would  it  do  to  apply  it 
raw  broadcast  on  the  clover  soil  to  be  plowed 
in  the  Spring  ? 

Ans. — The  S.  C.  mineral  phosphate  (not 
bone)  which  is  called  floats  when  very'  finely- 
ground.  is  not  as  soluble  as  the  reduced  phos¬ 
phate,  or  as  it  is  called,  superphosphate.  If 
this  latter  were  used  instead  of  the  floats,  the 
mixture  would  be  a  good  one,  excepting  that 
two-thirds  of  the  superphosphate  is  sulphate 
of  lime  or  plaster,  aud  the  additional  plaster 
would  not  be  required.  This  mixture  might 
be  sown  broadcast.  If  the  floats  is  used  500 
lbs  w  mld  uot  be  too  much  per  acre.  It  and 
the  kainit  should  be  applied  just  before  plant 
ing  and  harrowed  into  the  soil. 

./.  L.  P.,  Centerville,  Fa. — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  cutting  potatoes  southeast  by  northwest, 
directions  I  saw  in  a  late  agricultural  paper  ? 
2.  Why  do  my  skim  cheeses  made  late  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  early  in  November,  turn  sour  * 

Ans.  1.  Cutting  potatoes  “  northwest,  and 
southeast”  instead  of  north  and  south,  means 
to  maze  the  cuts  in  a  slanting  direction  from 
the  sides  of  the  potatoes  towards  the  center, 
supposing  there  is  an  eye  between  each  two 
lines,  instead  of  cutting  from  top  to  bottom 
through  the  potato.  This  manner  of  cutting 
is  certainly  the  best,  and  has  been  practiced 
by  good  potato-growers  for  years.  2.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  acid  in  the  cheese  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  too  much  whey  iu  the  curd,  or  too 
long  exposure  of  the  curd  to  the  air,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  neglect  of  greasing  the  crust  of  the 
cheese  to  keep  the  air  from  penetrating  it. 
Skim  cheese  requires  much  more  care  and 
skill  in  the  curing  than  whole  milk  cheese. 

‘'Young  Farmer ,”  Pulaski,  Fa. — 1.  What 
is  the  value  of  well-rotted  leaf  mold,  compared 
with  common  barnyard  manure?  2.  Would  it 
pay  to  draw  the  mold  100  rods  to  apply  it  to 
a  woru-out  field  intended  for  corn?  3.  Is  saw¬ 
dust  a  good  substitute  for  straw  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  in  a  cow  stable? 

Ans.— 1.  It  would  probably  ta  ke  10  loads  or 
more  of  leaf  mold  to  have  the  good  effect  of 
one  load  of  ordinary  barnyard  manure.  Still 
it  would  pay  to  draw  the  leaf  mold  aud  put  it 
on  the  field,  as  every  little  helps  in  such  a 
case.  If  the  leaf  mold  were  mixed  with  one- 
tenth  part  of  nir-sluked  lime  and  composted 
for  two  or  three  months,  it  would  be  greatly 
improved.  2.  Uardw-ood  sawdust  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  absorbent,  tor  cow  stables,  and  ts  cleaner 
than  straw;  but  straw  is  about  ten  times  rich¬ 
er  in  fertilizing  matter  than  flxixed  hardwood 
sawdust. 

J.  B.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. — Is  it  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  the  Rural  to  send  to  myself  and 
a  neighbor  some  choice  potatoes,  as  we  are 
young,  aud  have  no  time  to  experiment? 

Ans.— The  question  is  perfectly  fair.  We 
do  not  sell  potatoes  or  anything  whatever 
exeept  the  Rural.  We  test  all  of  the  new 
kinds  t  f  potatoes  every  year,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  we  oau  procure.  We  then  report  as 
to  the  yield,  quality,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of 
readers.  But  we  do  not.  sell  them.  It,  would 
give  ns  pleasure  to  substitute  other  kinds  of 
seeds  or  plants  tor  those  offered  from  year  to 
year  in  our  seed  distributions,  but  it  would 
entail  an  amount  of  detail  and  labor  which 
we  are  not  equal  to. 


E.  T.,  Riceville,  Canada. — What  is  the  best 
way  to  underdrain  a  sandy  swamp  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  tiles  ? 

Ans. — Make  pipes  of  four  Loch  wide  hemlock 
boards,  of  a  triangular  shape,  thus : 


Figure  16. 


The  top  pieces  are  laid  crosswise,  and  placed 
a  little  apart  to  let  in  the  water.  The  pipes 
are  laid  edge  downwards. 

E.  S.  M.,  Crisman,  Ind—  My  cow  had  a 
whitish  substance  growing  on  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  eye;  it  has  now  disappeared,  but 
pus  is  constantly  discharged  from  the  place, 
Whatshould  be  the  treatment? 

Axs. — Make  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  in  one  ounce  of  water;  inject  a 
little  of  this  twice  a  day  into  the  diseased  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye,  with  a  small  syringe.  Wash 
the  eye  with  warm  water  in  the  same  way  be¬ 
fore  renewing  the  zinc  solution.  It  might  he 
well  to  give  the  cow  a  few  doses  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  one  ounce  each,  daily,  say  for 
one  week. 

G.  W  L.,  Lawton,  Mich.— In  a  late  Rural 
an  inquiry  was  made  relating  to  the  best  way 
of  making  a  Jersey  cow  “stick”  after  being 
served  by  the  bull,  and  a  dose  of  24  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts  was  recommended;  wasn’t  a  mis¬ 
take  made  in  the  size  of  the  dose! 

Ans. — A^ery  strong  purgative  is  required 
for  this  purpose.  The  object  is  to  produce  a 
strong  reaction  in  the  system  even  to  partial 
exhaustion,  which  often  has  the  effect  desired. 
The  quantity  mentioned  is  right. 

W.  H.,  East  Xew-Market,  Md. — 1.  How 
would  it  do  to  replant  peach  trees  in  an  orchard 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  to  replace  some  that 
have  died?  2,  Which  is  the  better,  to  apply 
lime  in  the  Fall  to  ground  intended  for  corn 
next  year  and  plow  in  the  Spring,  or  put  it  on 
in  the  Spring  after  plowing? 

Ans. — They  will  do  well  if  the  soil  is  good — 
that  is,  if  the  soil  has  not  been  particularly 
exhausted  by  the  old  trees.  2.  W e  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  Fall. 

J.  F.  M.,  Claremont,  Vt.. — Wishing  to  plow 
up  my  apple  orchard  and  apply  300  pounds  of 
bone  per  acre,  as  recommended  in  the  Rural. 
is  there  any  reason  why  rj-e  should  not  be 
sown  in  it  for  pasture? 

Ans. — There  would  be  no  harm  in  sowing 
rye  for  pas?  are,  if  fed  off  before  heading  out 
by  such  animals  as  would  not  injure  the  trees. 
But  nothing  injures  a  young  orchard  more 
than  growing  grain  in  it. 

T.  S-  E.,  Brockwayville,  Pa. — My  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  river  bottom  of  medium  richness. 
Potatoes  were  grown  on  it  this  year,  and  it 
was  plowed  eight  inches  deep.  I  am  thinking 
of  putting  30  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre  ou  i  fc 
and  three  bushels  of  salt ;  what  other  fertilizer 
would  it  be  advisable  to  apply? 

Ans. — We  should  use  from  800  to  600 
pounds  of  chemical  potato  fertilizer,  costing 
not  less  than  #50  per  ton.  with  the  above. 

iV.  P.  B.,  no  address.— vYhat  should  be  the 
treatment  of  wounds  on  a  lamb’s  head,  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  dog  ?  The  flesh  is  sloughing 
away. 

Ans.  — All  you  can  do  is  to  dress  the  wound 
and  keep  it  clean,  but  the  opening  will  re¬ 
main;  the  flesh  that  has  been  destroyed  can¬ 
not  be  restored. 

E.  T.,  Eduxirdsrille,  Fans. — All  reports  of 
the  Rural  Blush  Potato  speak  of  the  small  size 
of  the  seed  received.  I  got  two  marbles  that 
yielded  about  40  pounds.  Why  were  all  the 
seed  potatoes  small? 

Ans.— For  the  sake  of  economy  in  postage; 
we  could  hardly  afford  to  pay  ten  cents  post¬ 
age  on  each  large  potato  sent  to  a  subscriber. 

F.  W.  ..T Elmwood. — Where  are  the  Wood- 
astou  Bellows,  reported  in  a  late  Rural,  man 
ufactured  ? 

Ans. — The  Woodaston  Bellows,  2,612  Ken 
sington  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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F.  L.— M.  Q.  R.-T.  G.  W..  tb&nks.-P.  W.  R.,  tlianis- 
R.  D.  M.— John  Wilder,  for  prize— Sept.,  Qulncev 
\Vis.,for  prize,  thanks— J.  H.  W.— R.G.  B,— O.  G.  G. 
-J.  P.-J.  T.  J„  for  prize-  W.  A.  McG-C.  J.  M.-J.  N 

B. -A.  S.H.-B.  P.  J. 
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A  CHANGE. 

We  now  club  with  the  Inter-Ocean,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Free  Seed  Distribution,  for 
$2,65.  With  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Household  for  $2.75. 

With  the  New  York  Times,  including 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  for  $2.75. 

Subscribe  through  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  to  the  above  journals  for 
free  specimen  copies. 

The  Seed  Distribution  will  be  ready  to 
send  out  very  early  this  year,  and  it  will 
be  sent  out  precisely  as  announced,  a 
thing  we  have  never  before  been  able  to 
effect. 


Advertising  patrons  are  again  re¬ 
minded  that  our  advertising  rates  as  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  are  invariable.  There  is 
no  use  whatever  to  write  us  with  any  view 
to  modify  these  rates. 

- - - - 

We  are  sorry  that  grape  authorities 
make  so  much  of  “foxiness”  in  grapes. 
Nine  out  of  ten  do  not  know  what  “foxi¬ 
ness”  is,  and  19  out  of  20  do  not  object 
to  it.  “Foxiness”  iu  grapes  that  are  good 
every  other  way  is  really  no  objection  at 
all.  Now  do  we  raise  grapes  to  please  the 
one  or  the  19? 

— - ‘  — 

The  carp  sent  to  the  Rural  by  the  lr. 
S.  Fish  Commissioner  resemble  in  shape 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Sun  Fish. 
But  the  markings,  though  darker,  are 
more  brilliant.  They  were  about,  six 
inches  long.  The  card  accompanying 
them  said  that  16  had  been  sent;  but  four 
were  received.  They  arc  shipped  in  or¬ 
dinary  covered  tin  kettles  with  two  holes 
in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  air. 
- -  ♦  »  ■  ■  ■ 

We  beg  to  say  that  we  do  not.  know 
where  cuttings  or  roots  of  the  true  Vic¬ 
toria  Grape  can  be  procured.  We  have 
given  away  every  cutting  we  have,  only 
reserving  the  twenty  cuttings  for  the  time 
essay.  We  beg  further  to  say  that  the 
only  way  roots  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Grape  can  he  procured  at  present  is 
through  the  prize  essays.  It  will  not  be 
offered  for  sale  in  several  years,  either  by 
the  originator,  Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin,  or  by 
those  who  may  purchase;  the  stock  of  him. 

-  ♦  - - 

(  God  give  us  men!  We  have  grown  rich, 
powerful,  learned,  cultured,  but  we  have 
lost  manhood.  We  want,  not  creatures, 
but  men  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  sanctum,  on 
lecture  platforms,  before  courts,  on  judi¬ 
cial  benches,  in  legislative  bodies,  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  chairs.  Yes,  we  want  men  on  the 
farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  our  counting 
rooms.  We  need  v urn  everywhere.  Men 
who  have  backbone,  and  grit,  and  snap, 
and  fire.  Men  who  are  honest  and  honor¬ 
able,  fearless  and  determined,  able  and 
just.  God  give  us  men ! 

“  WE  HATE  THE  RURAL  AND  ITS  ED¬ 
ITOR.” 

A  gentleman,  quite  well  known  as  a 
writer  and  pomologist,  called  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral  office  a  week  or  so  after  returning 
from  the  late  American  Bornological  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  Philadelphia.  We  were 
talking  of  the  Kicffer  Pear  and  other  new 
introductions  which  the  Rural  had  from 
time  to  time  opposed,  when  lie  said,  in  a 
matter  of  course  way,  as  if  there  were  no 
secret  about  it.  “  These  men  just  hate  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  its  editor  as 
well.”  The  words  “these  men  ”  referred 
to  certain  prominent  fruit  nurserymen 
who  had  been  injured,  cr  wrho  had  faucied 
they  were,  by  our  candid  statements  as  to 
the  value  of  certain  fruits  they  bad  intro¬ 
duced,  or  were  introducing,  which  we  had 
curefully  tested,  and  respecting  which  we 
had  expressed  unfavorable  opinions. 

Though  somewhat  prepared  for  this, 
the  harsh  words,  “  hate  the  Rural  and  its 
editor ,”  were  a  trifle  startling,  and  we 


dwelt  upon  them  for  hours  afterwards.  ‘  ‘Is 
that  just?”  we  asked  ourselves.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  anybody  who  reads  the  Run  at. 
attentively  can  fail  to  see  that  our  reports 
are  impartial,  and  that  we  arc  guided 
merely  by  a  desire  to  guide  our  readers  as 
t  o  what  is  worthy  of  their  patronage  .md 
what  is  not?  Can  it  be  possible  that  these 
prominent  fruit-growers  care  only  to  sell 
the  new  plants  in  which  they  have  inju¬ 
diciously  invested  their  money,  without 
any  regard  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  to  purchase  them?  What  is  the  object 
of  an  agricultural  paper,  and  of  test  or 
experiment  grounds?  Are  they  merely  to 
serve  as  a  mouthpiece  for  those  who  use 
them  as  advertising  mediums,  and  is  the 
editor  to  praise  things  according  to  the 
value  of  the  advertising  patronage  of 
those  who  offer  them  for  sale?  We  should 
feel  ashamed  of  ourselves  if,  in  one  single 
Instance,  we  permitted  ourselves  to  think- 
less  of  anybody  because  be  candidly  dif¬ 
fered  from  us  in  Opinion,  and  that  is  the 
feeling  we  entertain  towards  those  who 
“hate  the  RURAL  and  its  editor.”  We 
hope  they  may  live  long  enough  to  know 
that  a  rural  journal  may  do  great  good  by 
testing  new  fruits  and  plants  aud  publish¬ 
ing,  without  favor,  the  results;  while  it 
may  do  great  harm  by  indiscriminate 
praise,  merely  to  invite  the  good-will  of 
an  advertising  patron. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

FRANCE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  HOG. 

On  November  27  President  Gn'vy  signed 
a  decree  abolishing  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  American  hog  products 
into  France,  and  the  following  day  it  was 
pi  omulgated,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  lovers  of  our  noble  hog.  Last  Wed¬ 
nesday,  however,  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  refused  to  confirm  the  decree  by  a 
vote  of  272  to  200,  and  by  a  vote  of  280 
against  221  adopted  an  interpellation, 
made  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  demanding  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  importation  until  a  special  bill 
on  the  subject  should  be  discussed.  In 
consequence  of  Hus  adverse  vote,  a  decree 
has  just  been  issued  again  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  American  “salted  meats,” 
except  at  Havre,  Bordeaux  ami  Marseilles, 
where  meats  now  in  transit  will  be  received 
subject  to  rigid  inspection  up  to  January 
20,  after  wliich  date  all  importations  of 
American  hog  products  into  France  will 
be  absolutely  forbidden.  In  urging  his 
motion,  M.  Bert  laid  special  stress  on  a 
report,  made  to  our  Agricultural  Depart 
merit  by  Dr.  II.  J.  Detmers  of  Chicago, 
in  which  he  asserted  that,  “diseased  hogs 
passed  his  House  daily,  and  that  they  ware 
sold  cheap  and  shipped  to  Bordeaux  and 
Havre,”  apparently  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  poisouing  Frenchmen.  Dr.  Dct- 
mers,  however,  charges  M.  Bert  with  mis¬ 
representation,  demagogism  and  false¬ 
hood.  It  appears  that  the  report  referred 
to  was  made  five  years  ago,  and  in  it  Dr. 
Detmers  simply  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  diseased  hogs  passed  his  door,  to 
be  slaughtered  for  the  rendering  tanks, 
not  for  the  packing-houses.  lie  thought 
that  this  use  of  them  might  tend  to 
spread  hog-cholera,  which  was  then  very 
prevalent  -in  1878  and  1879.  The  trichi¬ 
nosis  scare  had  not  then  arisen,  and  of 
course  no  reference  was  made  to  trichime. 
As  long  ago  as  December  11  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  joint  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  Germany  concerning  Ameri¬ 
can  hog  products,  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  “to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
goods  w  hich,  upon  the  advice  of  experts, 
he  shall  hold  injurious  to  health,  from 
those  countries  which,  upon  the  same 
ground,  prohibit  the  importation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  products.”  This  resolution  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  adulterated  French  wines 
so  largely  imported  into  this  country. 
The  resolution  should  be  passed  at  once 
and  promptly  and  rigidly  enforced, 
- »  ♦  « - 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AGAINST 
AGRICULTURE. 

According  k>  the  President’s  late  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  the  ordinary  revenue 
from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  JO  last,  amounted  to  $898, 287, 58 1.95, 
and  for  the  same  period  the  ordinary  ox  pen 
ditures  amounted  only  to  $265,408, 187.54, 
leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of  $182,879,444, 
41,  which  was  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt.  As  a  result,  the  only 
bonds  now  outstanding,  which  arc  redeem¬ 
able  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government, 
amount  to  only  about  $805. 000,090,  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  not  being  payable 
until  1H91  and  1907.  Of  the  amount  pay¬ 
able  now  at  the  Option  of  the  Government, 
bonds  to  t  he  sum  of  nearly  $200,000,000  are 
on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  to  support  the 
national  bank  circulation,  and  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  by  the  President  that 


these  should  be  paid,  as  “such  an  exten¬ 
sive  retirement  of  securities  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  national  bank  circulation 
would  be  such  a  contraction  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  t  he  currency  as  to  produce  grave 
commercial  embarrassments;’1  yet  unless 
the  revenue  is  greatly  reduced,  either  by 
the  lessening  or  removal  of  internal  tax¬ 
ation,  or  of  duties  on  imports,  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  will  be  large  enough  to  re¬ 
deem  the  whole  $805,000,000  within  four 
years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Inst  Con¬ 
gress  reduced  the  annual  tax  and  tariff  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Government  “to  the  extent 
of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars.” 

This  excess  of  revenue  is  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  Government,  which  hardly 
knows  how  to  dispose  of  it;  an  incitement 
to  all  sorts  of  extravagance  and  jobbery, 
for  a  teeming  Treasury  is  an  irresist  ible  bait 
to  all  who  are  disposed  to  seek  private  gain 
under  the  pretense  of  public  service;  and 
a  grievous  hardship  to  the  great  body  of 
tax-payers  who  are  forced  to  contribute 
towards  the  objectionable  surplus.  We 
are  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  it  ;  but  we  arc  equally  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  diminishing  it  in  the  ways  advo¬ 
cated  by  several  bills  brought  into  Con¬ 
gress  within  the  last  two  weeks,  and 
by  other  schemes  which,  we  are  told,  will 
soon  be  introduced.  Most  of  these  objec¬ 
tionable  measures  are  totally  unfair  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  as  they  seek  to  re¬ 
peal  t  he  import  duties  on  the  raw  materials 
which  t  he  farmers  produce,  w  hile  retaining 
the  heavy  import  duties  which  keen  up  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  goods  they  use, 
Thus,  while  the  prices  of  many  things 
which  farmers  have  to  sell  are  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  competition  wjtli  lower-priced 
goods  from  other  countries,  prices  of  goods 
which  fanners  have  to  buy  are  to  be  kept 
up,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  import  du¬ 
ties  on  foreign  goods  that  would  compete 
with  them. 

The  last  Congress  reduced  the  duty  on 
foreign  wools,  much  to  the  just  discontent 
of  the  sheep  owners  of  the  country,  for 
owing  to  the  reduction  they  received  for 
this  year's  wool  clip,  on  an  average,  five 
cunts  a  pound,  or  a  total  of  $15,000,000, 
less  than  they  would  have  received 
under  the  former  tariff,  and  u  bill 
now  before  Congress  provides  for  a  still 
greater  reduction.  It  is  true,  another 
bill  is  before  the  House,  seeking  to  restore 
the  old  duties  on  wools;  but  in  flu*  present 
temper  of  that  body,  the  measure  is  hardly 
likely  to  meet  with  favor,  unless  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  speak  emphatically 
on  the  matter.  A  project  which  will 
doubtless  soon  be  embodied  in  another 
bill,  is  to  repeal  entirely  the  duty  on 
sugar,  thereby  diminishing  the  revenue 
by  about  $40,000, 000  a  year,  and  as  a  sop 
to  agriculture  to  give  a  subsidy  of  two 
cents  a  pound  to  American  sugar  produc¬ 
ers,  which  would  take  about  $10,000,000 
more,  annually,  from  the  revenue.  The 
proposition  to  abolish  the  duty  altogether, 
however,  finds  many  more  advocates  than 
does  the  offer  of  a  direct  subsidy,  which 
is  opposed  as  unconstitutional  and  likely, 
if  adopted,  to  establish  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

There  are  no  more  important  social 
questions  now  under  consideration  than 
those  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  and  the  position  of  the 
farmers  in  society.  The  main  points  at 
issue  are  involved  ill  the  fundamental 
principle  that  ours  is  a  “government  of 
the  people  by  the  people.”  It  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  reoublie,  which  word  means  literally 
an  affair  or  business  of  the  people.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  words,  rex, 
a  matter  or  concern,  and  //libit cos,  pub¬ 
lic.  This  should  be  clearly  understood 
in  thinking  over  public  matters;  because 
it  is  tin*  custom  to  compare  American  af¬ 
fairs  and  conditions  with  those  of  other 
countries,  in  which  the  people  arc  “sub¬ 
jects”  of  a  governing  class  or  of  one  man. 
A  governing  class  is  an  aristocracy ;  a  gov¬ 
erning  individual  is  an  autocrat  or  a  des¬ 
pot.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
which  has  a  government  like  ours  except¬ 
ing  Switzerland,  although  there  is  a  little 
republic  consisting  of  a  few  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  which  has  existed  for  centuries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  it  is  a  community  rather  than  a 
government,  and  the  republic  of  Mexico 
ns  well  as  those  of  South  America  are  not 
stable  enough  yet.  to  he  worthy  of  com¬ 
parison,  so  that  Americans  ore  very  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  this  fundamental  priu 
eiple  of  their  social  fabric,  aud  in  doing 
so  submit  to  the  loss  of  some  of  its  advan¬ 
tages,  in  favor  of  a  class  not  entitled  to  it, 
by  reason  of  inferior  numbers  and  actual 
influence  and  power. 

But  numbers  do  not  count.  A  flock  of 
a  thousand  sheep  are  routed,  oppressed 


and  destroyed  by  a  single  dog  or  wolf, 
when  they  could  trample  it  to  pulp  by  the 
very  force  of  numbers,  had  they  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  to  do  so.  And  so  a  thous¬ 
and  men  are  swayed  and  led  by  one  man, 
and  very  often  to  their  serious  detriment. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that,  this  one  man  has 
a  power  which  the  thousand  have  not,  and 
that  is  intelligence  and  persuasiveness  to 
lead  nnd  to  control  the  force  and  weight 
of  that  large  number;  or  a  certain  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  he  can  control  this  force 
and  weight,  as  for  instance,  great  wealth. 
So  that  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people  in  a  republic 
actually  spring  from  the  very  two  causes 
which,  were  they  rightly  used,  could  only 
add  to  the  enjoyments  of  these  blessings; 
and  these  sources  of  threatened  danger  are 
surpassing  intelligence  and  great  wealth. 
But  these  cun  only  he  wrongly  exercised 
by  persons  w  ho  arc  tempted  by  ambition  or 
some  other  passion  to  oppress  the  people, 
and  to  rise  to  positions  of  still  greater  in¬ 
fluence  by  means  of  this  oppression.  Hu¬ 
man  nature,  however,  is  weak,  and  men 
are  not  to  he  trusted  very  often  with  such 
extreme  power  as  would  enable  them  to 
oppress  their  fellow  men. 

A  most  conspicuous  example  of  this 
danger  is  the  existence  of  combinations 
among  persons,  who,  singly,  could  not 
exert  sufficient  power  to  control  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  who  in  combination  may  have 
sufficient  influence  to  coerce  the  whole 
people  and  actually  enslave  them;  for 
slavery  is  simply  such  oppression  as  will 
take  from  a  man  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
without  compensation;  and  although  not 
absolute,  but  only  in  degree,  is  still  slav¬ 
ery  of  the  most  abominable  and  injurious 
kind.  And  this  is  now  Hie  really  alarming 
danger  which  confronts  the  American 
people.  An  aristocracy  of  intelligence 
and  wealth,  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical 
in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  they 
would  perpetuate  their  control  over  the 
public,  are  rapidly  growing  into  a  vast 
power  and  force  in  our  social  and  political 
affairs,  and  threaten  to  bind  and  enchain 
the  people.  And  the  people  look  on,  and 
while  they  feel  the  bonds,  yet  submit,  and 
will  not  exert  the  power  they  possess  to 
escape  from  this  actual,  real,  slavery.  On 
the  one  hand,  t  here  arc  a  few  men  combined 
into  vast  systems  of  monopolies,  and  on 
the  other  hand  twenty  millions  of  persons 
engaged  In.  or  subsisting  upon,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  twenty  millions  more,  who 
live  by  labor  in  the  various  other  indus¬ 
tries.  And  these  few  men  are  able  to  con¬ 
trol,  if  not  to  make,  the  laws  by  which  the 
forty  millions  arc  governed.  If  this  is  not 
an  aristocratic  government,  then  what  is 
it  ?  And  if  our  republic  is  not  already  an 
aristocracy,  why  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  not,  it 
is  simply  not  so,  because  the  farmers  are 
quietly  submitting  to  this  invasion  of  their 
rights,  believing  it  will  be  only  temporary, 
and  that  the  monopolists  do  not  intend  or 
wish  to  utterly  subvert  their  freedom ;  and 
knowing  their  power  to  change  it  all,  arc 
waiting  until  things  become  insufferable 
to  sweep  it  all  away  with  a  breath.  But 
there  is  danger  in  this  course,  and  a  long 
submission  would  only  make  the  remedy 
exceedingly  costly  and  difficult,  w  hen  now 
it  might  be  applied  effectively  and  easily. 

BREVITIES. 

Turn  over  u  new  leaf. 

Did  you  learn  anything  during  1888  that 
will  heip  you  during  18841 

Are  you  studying  over  what  varieties  of 
potatoes  to  plant  next  Spring? 

We  are  ready  to  feel  very  grateful  to  all  of 
our  old  subscribers  who  will  kindly  seud  us 
one  new  subscriber  ft>r  this  year. 

Did  you  take  the  Rural’s  advice  and  save 
potato  balls  lftst  Fall?  It.  will  soon  be  time  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  {Hits,  Every  farmer  should 
raise  seedling  potatoes. 

It  is  very  plain  to  us  that  a  rural  journal 
cannot  sell  the  seeds  or  plants  or  farm  imple¬ 
ments  that  are  announced  in  its  advertising 
columns  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  minds  of  its  readers  as  to  the 
disinterestedness  of  its  views.  Trade  jour 
nals  are  nil  right  in  their  place.  The  Rural 
Newt- Yorker  has  never  in  any  case  sold  any 
article  whatever,  except  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  itself. 

Wk  earnestly  wish  to  impress  it  upon  our 
readers  that  the  present  season  is  the  time  to 
think.  Have  yon  i  ruit  i  reee  to  buy  In  the 
Bpring  ?  Have  you  grape-vines  or  small  fruits 
to  buy?  Have  you  grain,  root  or  grass  seed 
tobuyf  if  so,  ran'!  you  improve  upon  your 
seed  of  lost,  year?  Or  whom  do  you  propo.  a 
to  purchase  your  fruit  plants?  Is  lie  trust 
worthy?  Are  you  sure  you  will  get  the  kinds 
you  order,  and  not  find  out  years  lienee  that 
you  have  been  cheated,  when  years  will  he 
required  to  repair  the  damage?  We  shall 
rood  beginjto  announce  the  Seedmen’s  and  Nur 
seryim  n’s  Catalogues  for  1 884.  W e  cannot  but 
repeat  our  ud vice  to  send  lor  tin  m  and  core 
fully  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  that 
you  may  order  the  seeds  or  plants  best  adapted 
to  your  land  or  climate,  and  that  you  may  ol¬ 
der  of  those  who  will  semi  what  you  buy.  As 
a  rule,  cheap  seeds  aud  plants  ure  inferior. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAT  IN  THE  BODIES 
OF  ANIMALS.— II. 


PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STOREH. 


One  of  the  most  experienced  persons  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  was  perfectly  sure, 
at  least  as  regards  beef  and  muttou,  that  the 
internal  "gut-fat”  la  first  deposited,  then  the 
fat  under  the  skin,  and  last  of  all  the  "pep¬ 
per  and  salt,”  or  intermuscular  fat.  He  was 
equally  positive  that  whenever  it  happensthat 
fat  is  wasted  from  the  body  through  fatigue 
or  sickness,  the  loose  fat  disappears  first,  and 
the  marbling  fat  last  of  all.  Physicians  tell 
a  somewhat  similar  story.  Observation 
teaches  them  that  in  the  human  subject,  the 
outside  fat  wastes  sooner  tbanthe  inter-muscu¬ 
lar  fat,  nnditis  known  that  when  the  fatof  the 
body  gradual ly  disappears  in  old  age,  it  passes 
from  the  external  parts,  leavjng  them  loan 
and  flaccid,  while,  the  last  which  remains  is 
the  very  substance  of  the  internal  organs; 
whence  it  might  bo  urguod  that  the  marbling 
fat,  made  from  albuminoids  in  the  cells,  tends 
to  stay  in  the  places  where  It  was  formed,  and 
that  it  seems  to  be  less  mobile  than  the  fat 
that  has  come  from  tho  blood,  and  which 
readily  returns  to  the  blood  on  occasion,  as 
was  just,  uow  said.  In  illustration  of  this 
point,  the  experience  of  those  farmers  who 
formerly  latteued  animals  upon  pulse,  is  im¬ 
portant,  According  to  Leuehs,  it  was  at  one 
time  customary  in  Germany  bo  feed  vetches 
(the  seeds)  by  preference  to  such  cattle  as 
wore  intended  to  bo  sold  in  distant,  markets, 
for  the  reason  that  animals  thus  fattened 
were  less  liable  than  any  others  to  shrink  from 
travel.  It  was  found  that  while  the  fat  of 
oxen  that  had  been  fed  upon  more  delicate 
foods  was,  so  to  say,  fugitive,  in  that  it  wasted 
away  well-nigh  completely  when  the  animals 
were  driven  long  distances,  the  firm  fat  pro¬ 
duced  by  vetches,  peas,  and  other  legumes, 
remained  upon  the  bodies  of  the  animals, 
even  after  long  journeys.  It  seems  hardly 
probable,  however,  that  this  permanence  of 
the  fat  from  legumes  can  have  depended  solely 
upon  the  place  of  its  deposition.  Doubtless  the 
character  of  the  suet,  accordingly  as  it  is 
"hard”  or  "soft.”  will  have  considerable  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  rapidity  of  its  disappearance, 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  familiar  observation  that 
the  consistency  of  the  fat.  in  animals  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  their  food. 
There  is  a  story  that  an  old  Philadelphiauurse 
once  remarked,  upon  this  point,  "Some  fats 
is  fust  and  some  is  tickle,  but  the  fat  from 
cod-oil  is  easy  squandered.” 

There  can  be,  of  course,  uo  question  that  the 
effect  of  marbling  is  often  conspicuous  at  the 
close  of  long-continued  periods  of  fattening, 
and  especially  when  the  animals  are  "forced” 
from  early  youth.  A  good  idea  of  this  so- 
called  condition  of  "ripeness”  may  be  got 
from  the  results  of  some  experiments  of  Hen- 
neberg.  ou  feeding  wethers  two  and  three- 
quarter-year-olds.  After  the  animals  bad 
beeu  slaughtered,  pains  wurc  taken  to  collect, 
by  means  of  appropriate  solvents,  and  to 
weigh  all  the  fat  thut  had  accumulated  in  the 
merchantable  flesh  a*  the  animals  passed  from 
tho  “  store  ”  condition  to  that  of  "fat”  and 
"hog-fut.”  The  weights  of  actual  lean  flesh 
(free  from  fat)  obtained  from  the  several  lotsof 
animals  were  in  the  proportion  of  1(H),  00,  and 
102,  and  tho  similarity  of  these  results  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  well-known 
fact  thut  the  "  fattening  ”  of  adult  unimalsde- 
pends  in  no  wise  upon  the  production  of  flesh. 
The  iuereased  weight  of  the  fattened  animal  is 
duo  to  fat  actually  stored  up  in  or  upon  him, 
and  in  tho  ease  uow  in  question  Heuncberg 
found  that  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  flesh  of 
the  animals  amounted  to  100,  287,  and  889  in 
the  three  conditions,  respectively,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  kidney  and  caul  fat  which 
was  naturally  much  larger  in  the  fattened  ani¬ 
mals  than  in  the  stores.  As  hearing  upon  this 
subject,  au  old  estimate  of  Mr.  Horsefftll  is 
worth  citlug,  t  hough  it  probably  has  no  special 
claim  to  be  accounted  accurate.  When  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  iu  stalls  ho  computed  the  gain  of 
fat  per  week  to  cousist  on  the  average  of  three 
pounds  loose  fat  or  tallow,  one  pound  suet  or 
fat.  in  the  loin,  and  seven  pounds  fat  mixed 
with  meat  and  sold  as  beef,  He  adds,  "Nor 
do  I  think  this  an  over  cst' mate,  as  it  w  ill  he 
admitted  that  the  gain  of  carcass  fat.  indepen¬ 
dent  of  tho  loose  fat.  or  tallow,  is  greater  than 
that  of  flesh.  Tho  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  carcass  immediately  under  the  skin  is  oov. 
ered  with  a  layer  of  fat.  which,  when  the 
beast,  is  lean  scarcely  exceeds  one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  inch  in  thickness,  whilst  in  fattening 
it  increases  frequently  to  ony-uud-a-half 
inch,  six  fold  or  upwards.  The  fatty  por 
tious  throughout  increase  also,  and  the  flesh 
becomes  intermixed  with  fat,  and  assumes 


what  is  termed  the  mottled  appeal  ance  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  beef  of  prime  quality.” 

It  should  here  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the 
common  imoression  to  the  contrarv,  I  have 
found  some  practical  men,  especially  among 
those  who  have  had  a  varied  experience  tn 
fattening  hogs  upon  different  kinds  of  foods, 
who  dispute  the  notion  that  marbled  raeateau 
be  obtained  only  at  the  close  of  the  fattening 
process.  They  hold  that  with  appropriate 
feediug.  it  is  possible  to  deposit  muscular  fat 
without  pushing  the  fattening  process  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  Their  idea  has  manifestly  some¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  modern  practice  of 
fattening  very  young  animals,  as  was  said 
long  ago  in  Morton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  flesh  of  very  young  beef  and  mutton 
may  be  marbled,  the  result  appearing  to  de¬ 
pend  on  constitutional  tendency,  or  on  long- 
continued  feeding  upon  food  that  con  talus 
abundantly  the  elements  for  forming  fat, 
rather  than  on  any  influence  of  maturity  of 
age.  It  is  notorious,  for  that,  matter,  that 
there  is  some  risk  in  feeding  young  animals 
too  freely,  especially  pigs,  lest  an  actual  "fatty 
degeneration”  of  thoir  flesh  be  induced. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  intelligent  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  carcasses  of  many  animals 
that  have  been  fed  on  different  kinds  of  food, 
each  of  tolerably  well  known  chemical  com¬ 
position,  would  show  that  the  conflict  of  opin¬ 
ion  previously  recorded,  may  depend  prima¬ 
rily  on  differences  of  food  which  were  not  no¬ 
ticed  or  even  suspected  by  tho  older  observers. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  statements  such  as  the  one  credited  the 
other  day  to  Jennings  may  be  true  of  animals 
that  have  been  fed  chiefly  ou  fatty  food,  or  on 
carbohydrates,  while  on  the  other  baud  the 
statement  of  Morton  may  be  true  in  its  turn 
of  foods  rich  iu  albuminoid  matters.  Numer¬ 
ous  new  observations  need  to  be  made  by  per¬ 
sons  favorably  situated,  to  test  how  much  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  hypothesis.  If  there 
is  any  truth  iu  the  idea,  we  nhed  to  be  in¬ 
formed  practically  both  as  to  its  scope  and  its 
limitations.  It  would  be  an  undoubted  gain 
for  agriculture,  and  for  the  community  at 
large,  if  means  could  be  discovered  of  obtain¬ 
ing  marbled  flesh  without  expending  so  much 
time  and  fodder  as  are  uow  required  in  the 
costly  ripening  process  which  has  come  to  us 
from  the  English  feeders.  To  quote  from  the 
English  physiologist,  Foster,  "the  fats  taken 
as  food  (mss.  with  comparatively  little  change, 
from  the  alimentary  canal  Into  the  blood, 
either  directly,  or  through  the  intermediate 
passage  of  the  chyle.  We  might  infer  from 
this  that,  an  excess  of  fat  thus  entering  the 
blood  would  naturally  be  stored  up  in  the 
available  adipose  tissue,  without  any  further 
chauge.” 

The  common  observation  that  oily  foods, 
such  as  oil  cake,  when  fed  to  hogs,  yield  soft 
fat,  naturally  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
oil  of  the  food  has  been  carried  by  the  blood 
and  deposited  in  the  fat  cells,  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  change  of  composition.  According 
to  Morton’s  Cyclopaedia,  oil-cake  is  often  fed 
out  in  England  to  animals  fattcuing  in  pas¬ 
tures,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
animal  that  peculiar  condition  of  quality 
which  is  felt  on  handling  and  is  deemed  to  be 
so  desirable,  and  of  enabling  the  land  to  carry 
more  stock.  It  is  anyway  a  matter  of  famil¬ 
iar  observation  thut  a  cushion  of  fat  does  form 
on  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are  fed  upon 
fodders  rich  in  fat,  and  it  is  a  not  unnat  ural 
inference  that  a  good  part  of  the  fat  of  the 
food  has  passed  from  the  intestines  to  the 
places  where  it  is  deposited.  In  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  chief  deposits  of  fat  would  be 
likely  to  occur  iu  regions  near  the  intestines, 
out  of  which  the  fat  of  the  food  has 
passed  into  the  blood;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  in  those  (tarts  of  the  body  to 
which  the  current  of  blood  lias  readiest  access, 
after  the  fat  of  digestion  bus  been  received  hy 
it;  as  is  well  known ,  branches  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  do  run  through  the  masses  of  fat 
that  are  contained  in  the  so-called  adipose 
membrane.  Ho,  too,  in  the  new-born  infant, 
fat.  is  found  beneath  the  skin  whither  it  has 
beeu  brought  by  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
parent,  while  in  young  animals,  in  general, 
there  is  but.  little  fat  in  the  muscular  tissue 
because  so  much  of  this  material  is  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  life  and  growth  that  it  is 
commonly  used  upas  fast  as  it  is  formed. 


THE  "  ASH-HOPPER.” 


Of  course,  you  all  know  what  the  ash-hop¬ 
per  is.  It  used  to  occupy  au  honored  position 
behind  the  smoke-house.  That  w  as  m  the  days 
when  the  farmer's  wife  made  her  own  soap. 
A  good  many  of  them  make  it  yet,  and  all 
ought  to.  There  is  uo  soap  so  good  as  that 
made  at  home.  This  is  not  a  pretty  thing  to 
write  about,  but  it  is  a  useful  thing.  There 
is  no  little  science  and  art  about  soap-making, 
and  the  "setting  of  the  ash-hopper”  plays  its 
full  part  in  the  important,  intricate  pro¬ 
gramme^  soap-making. 


The  best  foundation  for  an  ash-hopper  is  a 
white-oak  log,  about  four  feet  long  and  a  foot 
in  diameter,  hollowed  out  into  a  trough  and 
resting  upon  two  large  stones.  The  open  end 
of  the  trough  should  be  at  least  two  inches  the 
lowest  that  the  lye  may  readily  run  out.  At 
the  four  corners  of  a  square  thesides  of  which 
are  six  feet,  and  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
trough,  pound  firmly  into  the  ground  forked 
stakes  On  each  side  lay  a  pole  lu  the  forks 
of  the  two  stakes  on  that  side,  and  then  on 
these  lay  the  ends  of  two  other  poles  to  form  a 
square  The  forks  should  project  high  enough 
to  hold  the  last  poles  in  their  place,  and  the 
poles  lie  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Take  boa  rds  (hard  wood  is  best)  about  five  feet 
long  and.  placing  one  end  in  the  trough,  lean 
them  agaiust  the  poles.  Some  of  the  boards 
—  those  at  the  corners — must,  be  tapered. 
Cracks  may  be  covered  with  clapboards,  Iu 
tho  bottom  of  the  hopper  lay  some  fine  brush 
lengthwise  of  the  trough.  Ou  the  brush  lay  a 
small  bunch  of  wheat  straw.  Now  the  hopper 
is  ready  for  the  ashes. 

Home  ashes  make  stronger  lye  than  others. 
In  general,  the  hard  wood  makes  the  better 
ashes.  I  always  fancied  that  hickory  wood 
made  the  best  ashes.  The  ashes  should  be  kept 


in  some  dry  place.  If  kept  in  a  box  raised 
from  the  ground  and  well  covered,  they  will 
not  leach.  When  ready  to  “  set”  the  hopper — 
and  this  should  be  done  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary — put  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of  ashes  in 
the  hopper  and  then  sprinkle  them  with  water 
till  they  are  damp  enough  to  pack  well.  As 
soon  as  enough  ashes  have  been  put  iu  to  form 
a  layer  four  Or  five  Inches  thick,  they  should 
be  paeked  solid  by  stamping  with  a  maul. 
Dampen  the  ashes  enough  to  pack  well,  but  do 
not  make  them  damper  than  is  necessary  for 
this.  They  must  be  packed  very  solid.  Upon 
the  solidity  with  which  they  are  packed  de¬ 
pends  the  strength  of  the  lye.  If  any  cracks 
in  the  sides  of  the  hopper  are  likely  to  leak, 
they  may  be  covered  with  a  wisp  of  straw. 
The  ashes  should  be  leached  in  until  they  come 
above  the  poles.  Make  the  top  dished  so  that 
it  will  hold  at  least  two  buckets  of  water. 
Cover  the  hopper  with  boards  until  you  are 
ready  to  make  soap  in  the  Spring,  as  the  rain 
must  be  excluded.  If  it  can  stand  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  the  lye  is  wanted  it  is  better. 
If  r cry  well  set  the  hopper  will  furnish  lye 
strong  enough  for  two  soap  makiugs;  but  it  is 
the  better  plan  to  set  it  each  Spring. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  ENSILAGE. 


Here  is  our  experience  the  preseut  year  with 
ensilage: — We  put  up  about  eighty  tons,  and 
finished  about  Oct  1.  The  fodder-corn  was 
all  put  in  in  good  shape,  except  about  ten 
loads,  which  were  frost-bitten  very  badly. 
Those  we  put  ou  top.  We  did  not  use  any 
stone  or  sand  for  weights,  but  plaeed 
about  two  feet  of  oat-straw  ou  top.  and 
the  stalks  of  the  field-corn  as  we  husked  it 
were  plaeed  on  top  of  that.  It  was  at  least 
two  or  three  weeks  before  we  got  auy  weight 
upon  the  ensilage  to  amount  to  anything. 
There  were  about  ten  tons  of  stalks  piled 
on  top  of  the  ensilage.  The  silo  is  20x24  and 
20  feet  deep.  We  did  not  have  enough  to  fill 
it  more  than  half  full. 

We  have  just  opened  it  and  find,  to  our  de¬ 
light,  the  fodder  preserved  as  nicely  as  any 
fodder  could  be  in  a  stone  silo,  with  800  pouuds 
of  stone  per  square  foot  piled  upon  it. 

Our  silo  is  made  of  tarred  paper  and  matched 
plauk,  all  on  top  of  the  ground.  *The  frosted 
fodder  ou  top  was  spoiled,  as  we  expected  it 
would  be. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  way  the  cattle  eat  it. 
We  give  them  a  bushel  each  of  the  ensilage 
night  and  morning,  and  they  eat  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  and  lick  their  chops  for  more  Let 
those  put  their  fodder  in  the  field  to  dry  who 
choose,  hut  for  us  we  shall  use  a  silo  as  loug 
as  we  keep  a  cow.  hardin  bro's. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSING  CORN-STALKS. 


Until  I  went  down  the  New  Jersev  coast  1 
entertained  the  idea  that  corn  fodder  was  of 
hardly  any  value  if  once  soaked  by  the  storms. 
I  sneered  at  the  slack  management  of  the 
farmers  who  set  their  stalks,  two  or  three 
bundles  deep,  along  the  fences  instead  of 


placing  them,  well  cured,  In  narrow,  well- 
topped  stacks  or  under  protecting  sheds.  A 
few  years’  experience  has  removed  my 
conceited  opinions,  as  I  know  a  like  experi¬ 
ence  has  changed  the  opinions  of  other  New 
Englauders  living  on  this  coast.  I  find 
that  the  cattle  seek  the  wet  and  softened 
fodder,  even  when  its  dark  color  seems  to 
make  it  unfit  for  food,  rather  than  eat  the 
tough  and  dry  fodder  thrown  out  from  the 
barn.  Perhaps  the  cows  are  wrong  in  this 
matter,  but  they  have  great  success  in  con¬ 
vincing  many  owners  that  housing  the  corn¬ 
stalks  is  needless  labor.  It  may  be  in  order 
just  here  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  wet¬ 
ting  the  dry  stalks,  and  especially  the  cut 
fodder,  several  hours  before  feediug,  and  so 
soften  the  fodder  for  the  semi-toothless  cattle 
that  strive  so  hard  to  tear  tough  husks  into 
shreds.  C,  E.  L. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J. 


NEAT  ROAD  FENCES. 


No  improvement  adds  more  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  a  farm  than  tidy  fences  along  the 
highway.  A  fence  that  looks  as  if  it  were 
about  to  tumble  over,  or  a  hedge  of  elders,  or 


tall  weeds,  is  offensive  to  every  passer-by. 
"Tidy”  does  not  necessarily  mean  expensive. 
Except  about  dwellings  a  neatly-huild,  cheap 
fence  is,  I  think,  in  better  taste,  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  than  a  costly,  painted  one.  The  fence 
shown  in  Figure  18  is  both  neat  and  cheap. 
It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  barb¬ 
wire  fence,  without  its  objectionable  features. 
Stock  are  uot  likely  to  be  injured  by  it,  and 
no  special  bracing  is  required  to  keep  the 
wires  taut.  It  obstructs  the  view  very  little 
and  does  not  cause  snow-drifts.  The  posts  are 
set  eight  feet  apart.  The  tops  are  sawed  off 
in  a  straight  line,  and  a  two-by-four  scantling 
is  nailed  to  them,  flat-wise,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  Two  strands  of  heavy  galvanized  wire 
and  one  of  barb-wire,  form  the  remainder  of 
the  fence.  It  is  a  little  neater  to  pass  the 
wires  through  the  posts,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  would 
probably  prefer  to  staple  them  on  in  the 
usual  manner.  "elm.” 


UTILIZING  NUISANCES. 

On  page  740  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
seems  uot  to  know  what  to  suggest  to  the  far¬ 
mers  who  are  annoyed  bv  woodchucks.  Why 
not  eat  the  woodchucks/  I  kuow  of  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  their  use  as  food,  which  will  not  apply 
nearly,  or  quite,  as  well  to  any  other  kind  of 
flesh  meat.  I  have  eaten  them  and  found 
i  them  excellent.  They  are  easily  caught  by 
steel  traps  rightly  set  and  covered.  F.  e.  a. 

}  Londonville,  N.  Y. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  IRISH  POTATOES 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

Haring  read  with  much  interest  the  exne 
rience  with  potatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
it  has  occurred  to  mo  that  the  experience  of 
one  from  the  South  might  prove  of  some 
value,  to  persons  in  "Dixie”  at  least.  My  ex¬ 
perience  extends  over  a  period  of  some  sevau 
years,  and  in  varieties  of  soil  from  the  light¬ 
est  white  sands  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia 
to  the  stiff,  red  clay  soils  of  the  same  State, 
as  well  as  to  the  loams  of  Middle  Alabama. 
I  have  tried  the  varieties  I  shall  name  in  natu¬ 
ral  soil,  with  Baker's  potato  fertilizer,  stable 
and  cow-pen  manure.  1  have  found  that  the 
variety  that  did  best  for  me  as  to  quantity  of 
yield,  as  well  as  in  beauty  and  size  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  was  the  best  of  all  tried,  was  one 
seldom  mentioned,  namely.  Dunmore’s  Seed¬ 
ling.  Next  came  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
White  Elephant,  the  latter  being  more  af¬ 
fected  by  rot  at  the  stem-end  prior  to  dig¬ 
ging  than  either  of  the  other  two.  I  tried 
Watson’s  and  Burbank’s  Seedlings,  but  dis¬ 
carded  I  ioth ,  as  they  produced  by  far  too  many 
small  tubers,  aud  they  were  too  irregular 
and  too  much  distorted  with  numerous  pro 
tuberauces  to  be  grown  for  profit.  Early 
Rose  does  well,  but  Early  Vermont,  while 
yielding  a  large  manlier  of  tubers,  does  not 
produce  a  sufficient  number  of  large  ones  suit¬ 
able  for  shipping.  Mammoth  Pearl  and 
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Peerless  do  well,  but  are  surpassed  by  Dun- 
more  both  as  to  beauty  and  regularity  of 
shape,  as  well  as  productiveness.  Indeed 
there  were  very  few  of  Duntnore  that  were 
not  suitable  for  shipping.  This  variety  did 
best  for  me  in  every  respect,  including-  beep¬ 
ing  qualities,  in  three  sections  I  have  named, 
and  over  a  series  of  years.  I  have  now  fixed 
on  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  for  early,  and  the 
White  Elephant  and  Dunmore  for  late,  aud 
shall  rely  on  them  for  my  main  crops.  My 
experience  with  fertilizers  showed  Baker’s 
potato  fertilizer  to  svirpass  stable  manure, 
and  stable  manure  to  surpass  cow-pen  ma¬ 
nure,  the  latter  for  potatoes  being  worthless, 
producing  enormous  vines  with  few  and  in¬ 
ferior  tubers.  I  found  that  cotton-seed 
meal,  ground  bone  and  40  per  cent,  of  actual 
potash  mixed  so  as  to  give  11  per  cent,  of  pot¬ 
ash.  oK  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3% 
percent,  of  ammonia  equaled  Baker’s  or  any 
other  fertilizer.  “gray-beard.” 

Americus,  Ga, 


Cilfxunj. 


ELEVATE  BY  EDUCATING  THE 
MASSES. 


The  safety  of  the  State  is  iu  the  education 
of  the  masses.  Oncecut  society  into  an  educa¬ 
ted  and  an  ignorant  class  aud  you  destroy  that 
community  of  feeling  and  intelligence  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  eerneut  of  social  prosperity  aud 
peace.  Better  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  rich  class,  that  there  may  be 
more  time  aud  money  spent  on  the  poor. 
There  is  great  danger  if  these  classes,  widely 
separated  by  wealth,  have  the  gulf  made 
more  wide  and  fixed  by  education.  The  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Hayti  and  her  sister  State,  as 
also  in  some  of  the  South  American  republics, 
have  arisen  from  the  illiteracy  of  the  many 
and  the  high  standard  of  education  and 
refinement  among  the  few.  The  sons  of  the 
rich  go  to  Europe  for  education  and  imbibe 
liberal  ideas.  They  returu  full  of  uoble  pur¬ 
poses  for  raising  their  countries  from  their 
degradation.  They  plunge  into  politics  in¬ 
stead  of  devoting  themselves  to  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  mining,  or  engineering.  It 
thus  happens  that  there  are  too  many  poli¬ 
ticians  struggling  for  the  mustery  over  u  mass 
of  men  ignorant  aud  childishly  impulsive,  as 
the  negroes  are.  Conflicts  are  sure  to  arise ; 
for  the  temper  of  these  tropical  races  is  hot, 
and  the  strifes  are  therefore  fierce. 

The  educated  half-caste,  who  was  so  gentle 
in  Europe,  recovers  his  native  sa\  agerv  when 
fighting  men  of  his  own  race.  He  even  tukes 
patriotic  pride  iu  butchering  the  race  who 
seem  to  him  to  keep  his  country  in  bondage. 
Every  civil  war  in  Hayti  hascaused  the  death 
of  hundreds  of  young,  liigli-spirited  men  who 
had  in  them  almost  all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  good  citizens  and  who  elsewhere  might 
have  come  to  the  front  in  any  calling  or  pro¬ 
fession. 

W  a  at  has  been  true  in  these  uufortimate 
States  may  easily  happen  in  our  Southern 
States,  where  illiteracy  among  the  masses  is 
the  rule.  The  Government  is  awaking  to  this 
evil  and  danger  not  a  moment  too  soon.  But 
it  is  uot  yet  more  than  half  awake  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour.  The  reform  cry  for  the  South 
should  be ,  Educate  the  people. 

- +- 

W hat  shall  our  boys  do  when  they  become 
men  ?  If  farming,  horticulture  or  gardening 
is  not  suited  to  their  taste  or  talents,  why  not 
turn  their  attention  to  electrical  engineering? 
We  have  too  many  doctors,  lawyers  and  min¬ 
isters,  aud  the  great  need  aud  cry  here  is 
technical  education.  We  especially  need 
trained,  practical  electricians.  The  enormous 
extension  of  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
light,  electric  railways.  Are  alarm  telegraphs, 
etc.,  makes  demand  for  electrical  engineers, 
and  offers  to  skilled  and  successful  ones  large 
fortunes. 


In  certain  kinds  of  reasoning,  the  facts  are 
made  cumulative.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
arrayed,  and  the  strongest  ones  put  where 
they  will  do  the  most  service.  This  seems  to 
be  the  methods  also  of  scandal  mongers  and 
vituperators.  They  throw  a  great  deal  of 
mad,  sure  that  some  will  stick. 


A  novkt.  b3‘  E.  P.  Roe.  the  well  known 
novelist  and  horticulturist,  began  in  the  De 
cember  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
will  appear  serially.  It  is  entitled  “  Nature’s 
Serial  Story,'- and  is  a  romance  of  the  country 
home  with  pictures  of  farm  and  country  life 
by  Gibson  and  Dielman. 


Some  modest  person  in  New  South  Wales 
has  written  to  an  English  Shabspeare  Society 
that  for  £30, 0W  he  will  levenl  the  trueautlior- 
ship  of  Sliakspeare  s  plays. 


for  IVomett . 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


GO  STEADILY  ON. 


And  does  the  way  seem  dark? 

No  matter,  for  light  will  surely  dawn 
More  bright  because  ol  all  the  darkness  gone. 
Aud  safe  nud  strong,  thy  bark 

Will  stem  the  shining  wave. 

Does  trouble  weight  the  sorrowing  soul? 

More  blest  will  seem  the  longed-for  goal 
That  waits  beyond  the  grave.  j 

Does  hope  In  ruins  lie 

Across  your  path  where  duty  leads  your  feet? 

< jo  on.  and  know  that  all  will  be  complete 
Where  hope  ran  never  die. 

Misjudged?  No  matter.  He 
Who  knows  the  yearnings  of  the  human  heart 
Knows  Hint  death  hi  life  is  not  a  part 
Of  bis  created  destiny. 

Then  do  not  fall. 

Go  on  and  make  the  most  of  all  that's  given; 

The  wall  of  doubt  and  sorrow  will  be  riven 
Beyond  the  veil. 

EVA  AMES, 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 


BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 


COURTSHIP. 


Everywhere  and  always  Germany’s  peas¬ 
ants  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  that 
blending  of  romance  and  reality  which  to 
those  not  immediately  under  its  influence  is 
at  once  a  source  of  study  and  a  cause  for 
smiles.  R  emoved  with  the  tide  of  civilization 
from  the  barbaric  practices  of  buying  or 
stealing  their  brides,  poverty  and  its  neces¬ 
sary  concomitants  of  tenacious  harshness, 
still  chains  the  weaker  with  some  of  the  rude 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  The  luxury  and 
polish  of  manners  introduced  with  the  return 
of  the  Crusaders  seeming  only  to  have  af¬ 
fected  the  dwellers  of  castlesand  cities,  threw 
the  peasantry  into  a  deeper  shade  by  their 
brilliancy,  which  to  this  day  is  the  great  dis- 
tinguisher  of  caste.  So,  when  we  write  of 
courtship  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  as 
peasant’s  courtship,  the  love-making  between 
men  and  women  associated  through  no  ro¬ 
mantic  tournament,  or  fancy-weaving  ball¬ 
room  music  where  powder  hides  freckles  and 
culture  veils  vice,  and  the  host’s  thousand 
gen i is  of  entertainment  ussist  Cupid’s  work, 
but  thrown  together  by  the  ungloved  hands 
of  toil  iu  the  most  prosaic  situations. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  of  these 
courtships  lies  iu  the  fact  that  while  a  woman 
has  none  of  a  man’s  advantage  in  boldly 
avowing  her  affection  aud  pursuing  the  object 
of  it.  she  is  generally  expected  to  bear  an 
equal  share  of  the  expenditures  attending 
such  occasions.  The  woman  who  cauuot 
treat  her  escort  as  often  as  he  treats  her  is  a 
superfluity,  unless  extraordinary  beauty  is 
her  ticket  for  entertainment.  If,  at  a  dance, 
the  music  is  furnished  by  the  lads,  the  refresh¬ 
ments  are  provided  by  the  lassies,  who  gen¬ 
erally  come  out  shortest  in  the  bargain,  for 
denial  is  as  foreign  to  a  peasant’s  appetite  as 
aesthetics  to  his  tastes.  Love  is  fostered  less 
by  quality  than  quantity.  Traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  aDd  congeniality  are  considered  when 
capacity  for  work  and  endurnuce  have  tipped 
the  scales.  Sentiment  aud  emotion,  though  a 
powerful  lever  of  the  German  nutnro,  are  in¬ 
congruously  mingled  with  the  most,  practical 
concerns  of  life.  The  man  who  would  com¬ 
mit  suicide  because  his  love  was  jilted,  as 
readily  turns  into  the  worst  tyrant  if  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  adoration  should  eventually  prove 
more  a  thing  of  beauty  and  goodness  than  a 
swift  hand  in  the  kitchen  and  a  strong  one 
in  the  field.  And  if  our  German  sisters  were 
more  wise  than  devoted,  they  would  let  such 
desperate  lovers  espouse  the  mermaids.  But 
they  assist  in  the  courtship  as  heartily  as  they 
do  in  the  work  of  providing.  Their  common 
and  greatest  boa.st  of  matrimonial  advantage 
is  buxom  strength.  The  daugbterof  a  mother 
who  has  reared  a  dozen  children  and  helped 
to  cultivate  twice  as  many  acres,  points  with 
pride  to  her  antecedents.  And  girls  hired  for 
t  he  same  work  as  meq  are  saucily  conscious 
of  thoir  superior  matrimonial  value.  When 
bpr  hard  earned  hreutzers  ring  upon  the  en¬ 
tertainment-board  it  js  at  once  an  invitation 
and  m  challenge  for  candidates  to  come  forth 
and  l*e  out  talked,  out-sung  aud  out-treated 
by  her,  or  the  successful  rival  who  can  best 
stand  the  dram  of  purse  and  wit. 

Much  ns  Mo*  customs  of  different  localities 
vary  in  particulars,  it  is  the  common  purpose 
of  all  to  exhibit  and  encourage  utility,  cspei-i. 
ally  in  women  In  all  their  sports  prizes  are 
obtained  by  the  liest  runuers.  the  best  rh  tun¬ 
ers,  the  best  burden-bearers,  1  he  beat  cl j tubers, 
in  fact  the  best,  exhibitor  of  strength  for 
everything  but  beating  their  better  half, 


and  here  the  other  side  carries  off  the  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  shape  of  submissive  wives,  and 
uures  raining  laws.  A  picture  which  we  have 
seen  in  a  recent  German  magazine  of  women 
enjoying  the  annual  sport  of  wheeling  their 
lovers  and  prospective  husbands  in  barrows 
on  a  race-course,  illustrates  the  rude  barbari¬ 
ties  to  which  the  German  mind  still  clings  iu 
the  very  center  of  culture  and  civilization. 
The  publication  comments  upon  it  in  a  sport¬ 
ive  congratulatory,  and  generously  (!)  prom¬ 
ises  the  foremost  of  the  fair  racers  her  living 
burden  as  the  prize  of  winuing  Similar  ex¬ 
amples  of  husband-winning  customs  might  be 
cited  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe, 
showing  the  ill  effect  of  poverty  with  ignor¬ 
ance  and  conservatism.  Everywhere  is  seen 
that  same  selfish  prerogative  of  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
courtship  of  Winter  evenings  is  carried  on 
while  the  girl  industriously  spins  and  the 
suitor  industriously  smokes.  No  thought  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  she  has  worked  as  hard 
as  he  during  the  day,  and  could  enjoy  her 
evening's  rest  iu  proportion.  Spinning  is  a 
pastime  no  more  than  trimming  willows,  or 
carting  flax,  their  common  work  during  the 
day.  And  the  fact  that  he  can  smoke  away 
composedly  the  produce  of  one  kind  of  labor, 
while  she  spins  another  into  lasting  fabric 
speaks  conclusively  for  our  opinion  that  man’s 
prerogatives  forge  a  nation’s  fetters. 

The  pleasant  aud  romantic  part  of  their 
courtship  are  the  Sunday  evening  promenades 
on  the  highway  leading  under  shady  fruit, 
trees,  which  line  both  sides  of  the  road,  to 
neighboring  towns  or  villages.  That  being 
the  only  time  in  which  a  woman  may  con¬ 
scientiously  do  nothing,  and  a  man  can  do  no 
less,  presents  the  first  enjoyable  picture  in  its 
equality  of  situation  and  pleasure.  An  idea 
of  what  would  be  the  life  of  our  emotional, 
imaginative  Germans  untrammcled  by  the 
necessities  of  poverty,  and  its  frost  like  nip¬ 
ping  of  every  impulse  towards  development, 
maybe  obtained  in  these  Summer  evening 
idyls.  Between  five  and  six  the  road  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  young  people  exclusively,  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  song.  Arm  in  ana,  forming 
lines  across  the  entire  width  of  the  road,  some 
pass  and  repass;  others,  whoso  friends  are  in 
the  neighboring  village,  extend  their  walk 
till  they  mecteach  other.  Wonderfully  sweet, 
and  free  from  all  isolation  or  stolen  interviews, 
is  their  intercourse  iu  the  early  part  of  the 
evening.  Everybody  seems  o  very  body  elso’s 
lover.  An  atmosphere  of  purity,  peace  and 
joy  hovers  over  the  face  of  nature  and  her 
happy  children.  Everything  wears  i:s  festal 
robe,  aud  as  chorus  after  chorus  surges  from 
hundreds  of  lusty  throats,  its  echo  seem-  to 
come  back  yvith  the  pleading  refrain: 

••Go  not.  knppy  <lay. 

From  the  shining  acids.” 

But  the  sun  has  sent  his  last  smile  over  the 
ridge  of  hills,  and  evening  bells  announce  the 
solemn  approach  of  night.  Songs  are  hushed, 
interlaced  arms  separate,  aud  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  scattering  into  couples  wending  their 
way — homeward?  Not  yet.  Iu  the  gloaming, 
loving  yvhispers  and  stolen  kisses  are  so  de¬ 
lightful.  And  there  are  seats  under  shade- 
trees,  hulf -ruined  chapels,  once  the  shrines  of 
patron  saints,  which  afford  an  inviting  re¬ 
treat  for  the  promenaders.  While  the  gentle 
warning  of  the  curfew  deserts  the  highway 
and  spreads  the  hush  of  evening  prayer  over 
all,  the  mellow  moonlight  peeps  through  the 
branches  upon  loving  couples.  The  romance 
of  a  peasant  s  courtship  begins.  Toil  and 
poverty  aud  selfishness  are  forgotten  for  the 
time  Beauty  reigns!  The  heart  revels  in  de¬ 
lightful  emotions;  and  the  rustling  of  the 
foliage  overhead  breathes  the  lovers’  prayer: 

"Go  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields.” 


HOME  COMFORT. 

Upon  the  wife  and  mother  depend  much  of 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  home,  for  the 
imnates  of  a  home,  with  an  untidy  house¬ 
keeper  or  an  indifferent  cook  for  its  mistress^ 
can  be  neither  comfortable  nor  happy.  The 
peace  and  harmony  of  life  a  re  made  or  marred 
by  what  some  people  would  call  the  trivial 
things  of  life.  But  are  they  trivial?  Is  it  a 
trivial  thing  when  a  tiihd,  wearied  by  the  toil 
of  the  day,  returns  at  night  to  a  cheerful, 
well-kept  home,  where  the  tastefully-arrayed 
dinner  or  supper  table,  with  ita  inviting  dis 
play  of  well- cooked  food,  awaits  him? 

No,  it  is  not  trivial  to  him,  for  his  health 
and  comfort  depond  in  a  great  measure  upon 
his  home.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
daughters  of  our  land  should  be  well  trained 
in  the  useful  arts  of  cooking  and  of  house¬ 
keeping,  forth®  mistress  of  a  home  needs  all 
the  skill  and  knowledge  that  cun  be  obtained 
to  render  her  home  attractive  to  her  loved 
ones.  11  with  the  qualities  of  a  good  house 
keeper  she  unites  the  equally  desirable  quali 
fication  of  a  good  homo  keeper,  then  indeed  is 
the  family  that  looks  to  her  as  it®  mistress 


doubly  blessed.  There  is  no  necessity  of  a 
woman  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  her  mind 
in  order  to  be  a  good  houskeeper.  Some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  cultured  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance  have  been  the  best  housekeepers, 
and  some  of  the  poorest  housekeepers  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  meet  have  been  the  most 
ignorant  aud  the  least  cultivated.  Not  long 
since  1  heard  a  farmer’s  daughter  remark: 
•‘Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  cook,  aud  I'm  very 
sure  I  don’t  care  to  learn."  That  her  mother 
was  greatly  to  lie  Warned  for  her  daughter’s 
contempt  of  housework  I  have  no  doubt;  but 
the  fact  that  her  father  in  his  old  age  was  toil¬ 
ing  like  a  slave  from  morning  until  night  to 
secure  his  wife  and  daughter  the  luxuries 
which  they  demanded,  or  that,  her  father’s 
meals  were  poorly  cooked  aud  served,  was  a 
matter  of  small  consequence  so  loug  assbe  could 
live  a  life  of  indolent  ease  I  kuow  that  the 
routine  of  work  in  the  kitchen  is  not  always 
delightful,  but  to  those  daughters  who  brave¬ 
ly  and  nobly  strive  to  render  home  pleasant 
often  under  discouragement,  I  would  say,  as 
did  one  of  our  writers  a  short  time  ago:  “  Be 
the  queenly  mistress  of  toil,  not  its  shrinking 
slave."  Strive  to  have  method  aud  arrange 
your  work  so  it  will  not  crush  you  by  its 
weight,  aud  you  will  rise  above  its  anxieties 
and  cares.  Think  noble  thoughts,  read  use¬ 
ful  books,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
your  work  with  au  earnest  aim,  and  your 
household  tasks  will  soon  become  a  plea¬ 
sure.  Aud  to  those  girls  who  see  no  beauty  in 
the  daily  work  of  home,  who,  like  the 
girl  we  have  just  cited,  “don’t  care 
to  learn,"  we  would  ask:  Would  you 
not  call  a  man  who  scorned  all  useful  labor 
while  his  family  were  suffei'ing  for  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life,  both  cruel  and  heartless? 
Would  you  not  be  the  first  to  denounce  him? 
How  much  condemnation  does  a  girl  deserve 
who  enters  a  home  as  its  mistress,  totally  ig- 
uorautof  her  duties?  Do  you  say,  “House¬ 
keeping  will  come  to  yon  easily  enough.  You 
can  easily  manage  that!”  Ah!  there  is 
where  you  make  a  grievous  mistake.  House¬ 
keeping  is  an  art  that  needs  to  be  well  learned 
and  skillfully  practiced.  Every  man ,  when 
be  looks  forward  to  a  home  of  his  own,  has, 
in  his  vision,  a  tidily  kept,  comfortable  home ; 
not  an  untidy',  cheerless  house,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  demaud  that  the  means  he  provides 
shall  be  judiciously  uud  wisely  used,  that  bis 
home  shall  be  well  kept  and  cheerful,  that 
the  food  he  provides  shall  be  well  cooked  and 
tastefully  served.  He  will  expect  all  this, 
and  as  you  enter  a  home  of  your  own  to  per¬ 
form  its  duties,  well  will  it  be  for  3-ou  if, 
like  the  woman  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  it  can 
be  said,  “She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle¬ 
ness,”  MAY  VIOLET. 


Clara  Louise  Kellogg  has  been  giving 
concerts  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  the 
mortgage  on  the  home  of  the  late  singer, 
Maria  Litta,  where  her  invalid  mother  still 
lives. 


Domestic  Cconomi} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIE.— NO.  1. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

Jan.  2d. — And  so  we  are  fairly  launched 
into  the  new  year  and  able  to  draw  a  long 
breath,  lthasbeenso  tiresome  all  through 
December  that  1  can  hardly'  lookback  with¬ 
out  a  shudder.  It  is  not  much  wonder  if  far¬ 
mers’ daughters  are  thought  coarse  and  rude, 
for  our  surroundings  are  enough  to  banish 
any  native  refinement.  The  days  are  so 
short,  the  roads  sy  muddy',  theuights  so  dark, 
that  one  might  as  well  bo  an  Esquimaux  as 
anything  else.  We  do  Dot  even  hear 
"The  stir  of  the  great  Babel,"  for  we  are 
shutout.  In  the  cities  the  great  masters  of 
art  come  aud  go:  the  grand  prima-donnas 
delight  thi>eurs  that,  can  listen,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  read  and  envy  afar  off.  Don’t 
tell  me  you  would  prefer  to  be  a  dais3’. 
I  kuow  better.  What  is  the  fate  of  a  daisy 
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THI  SURAL  N1W-Y0RKIR. 


simply  to  be  eaten  or  trodden  on  by  some 
awkward,  lubberly  cow  or  ox.  How  delight¬ 
ful  it  must  be  to  sit  at  an  intellectual  feast 
with  the  giant  minds  that  lead  the  world ;  to 
meet  in  a  club  the  poets  and  novelists  that 
one  haR  worshipped  so  long  afar  off.  But 
none  of  this  is  for  me.  I  could  almost  cry 
over  myself,  so  much  do  l  feel  self-pity,  aud 
I  always  think  of  that  chapter  i  f  Ike  Mar¬ 
vel’s  “Farm  at,  Edgcwood,”  where  poor 
Dorothy  becomes  a  weazen-faced  old  maid, 
and  the  only  notice  she  receives  is  where  iu 
the  darkened  parlor  she  lies,  and  the  country 
parson  says:  "Let  ns  pray  to  God  for  his 
blessing,”  and,  when  “the  grave  closes,  over 
all”  it  seems  a  mockery  to  read  that,  the 
“artemesias  bloom  on,  aud  the  purple  tufts 
of  hydrangea— poor  Dorothy’s  flowers,”  after 
all  she  ha*.  done,  und  worked,  aud  honed 
vainly  for. 

But  it  will  uot  do  for  me  to  sit  hereandmor- 
alize;  better  to  make  the  best  of  what  one  has, 
I  suppose  But  who  can  blame  a  girl  for  wish¬ 
ing?  And  1  do  wish,  oh!  so  heartily,  that  the 
men  folks  would  help  us  iu  our  efforts  toward 
improvement.  I  thought  in  December  I 
would  speak  to  father  and  the  boys  about 
some  of  these  “reveries”  of  mine;  but  they 
were  so  busy  with  the  wood  drawiug,  the  cat¬ 
tle  housing,  and  pig  killing  that  I  had  uo  op¬ 
portunity.  Pigs!  ugh!  how  I  detest  the  work 
that  comes  to  rny  share  of  that  hateful  busi¬ 
ness.  How  cau  people  write  recipes  for  “try¬ 
ing  lard  and  for  sausage  meat?"  And  yet  I 
go  through  the  programme  every  year  with  a 
serene  face,  and  no  one  knows  how  1  abhor  it. 
The  men  make  a  sort  of  half-holiday  of  it  in 
this  locality;  the  neighbors  gather  together, 
especially  at  the  scales,  and  all  the  little  boys 
learn  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  elders,  who  take 
immense  pride  iu  having  the  heaviest  animal. 
Aud  if  there  is  mud  or  soft  snow,  then  pity 
the  poor  women's  cleaning  up,  added  to  the 
extra  cares  of  the  butchering.  But  once  more 
we  have  tided  it  over,  and  are  settled  down 
for  Winter  leisure.  Christmas  is  past.  New 
Year  calls  are  reduced  to  a  mere  minimum 
now,  and  I  have  brought  out  my  brushes  and 
pulette  to  finish  up  some  little  studies  I 
worked  at  almost  by  stealth  in  Summer;  but 
which  had  to  lay  aside  when  preserving  time 
came  on.  And  [  have  set  myself  lessons  in 
history  to  study  every  day,  aud  readings  iu 
some  of  the  sciences.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be 
able  to  carry  it  out?  There  are  so  few  books 
in  the  house  that  it  is  difficult  to  study  any¬ 
thing  “without  a  master and  yet  the  men 
folks  seem  satisfied  to  go  on  in  the  old  way, 
and,  if  they  get  the  political  news  and  the 
agricultural  paper, they  require  no  more;  and 
so  we  save  aud  pinch  and  live  out  our  base 
and  meagre  lives,  with  souls  only  half  devel¬ 
oped,  like  a  chrysalis  I  once  found  in  the 
woods  that  had  partly  developed,  and  died 
before  it  could  escape  from  its  prison.  But.  we 
must  strive  to  make  the  most  of  our  lives,  and 
I  will,  iu  writing  my  weekly  reverie,  try  to  be 
satisfied  if  I  find  that  1  can  improve.  The 
Winter’s  sewing  is  done  up,  there  is  only  the 
regular  mending  (mid  how  boys  do  make  holes 
in  their  stockings),  and  the  pantry  is  so  full 
I  his  week  that  cooking  will  bo  easy.  That  is 
one  of  the  blessings  of  Winter.  Things  do 
not  sour  or  spoil  on  your  hands.  Let  us  try 
to  find  fresh  blessings  iu  our  everyday  life, 
and  have  faith  in  Him  who  guides  aud  gives 
what  is  best  for  us, 

"We  take  with  solemn  thankfulness 
Our  burden  up,  nor  ask  tt  less. 

And  count  It  joy, that  even  we 
May  suffer,  serve,  or  watt  for  Thee 
Whose  will  be  done.’’ 


CAKE  OF  INFANTS. 


Many  ladies  who  write  for  the  Rl-RALspeak 
of  their  children,  so  a  few  questions  cannot 
conte  amiss.  The  following  experience  will 
suggest  them. 

1  hoped  to  get  our  baby  into  somewhat  regu¬ 
lar  habits  from  the  first;  I  tried  to  feed  her 
once  in  two  hours,  but  she  would  not  be  regu 
lated;  she  cried  to  be  fed  every  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  and  when  fully  satisfied  would  sleep  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  no  amount  of  slink¬ 
ing,  coaxing  and  .jumping  would  wttkeu  her 
sufficiently  so  that  she  would  eat.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  ravenous,  little  hungry  body 
and  the  ltmpsy,  passive,  sleepy  one,  was  very 
funny.  Finally,  we  agreed  with  a  preacher 
friend  that  Nature  was  wiser  than  we.  He 
said:  "There  is  as  much  difference  iu  chil¬ 
dren  as  tu  adults.  Each  bit  of  physical  ma 
chinery  must  run  on  its  own  plan  Some 
three-vear  olds  cannot,  sleep  all  night,  without 
eating.  !\J  y  Charlie  never  goes  to  lied  without 
a  cracker."  Then,  we  had  to  fight  sore  mouth 
for  nearly  three  months,  used  every  thing  that 
our  friends  suggested:  gold  thread  and  borax, 
white  of  egg  aud  water,  vino  aud  pumpkin 
seed  tea,  besides  the  doctor's  medicine,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  cure.  After  a  while  some¬ 
one  told  me  that  a  toaspo  infill  of  cold  water 
given  the  first  thiug  every'  morniug  would 
prevent  it.  This  is  important  if  true. 


When  it  was  found  that  our  baby  must  sub¬ 
sist  partially  ou  Jersey  milk,  the  question  was 
how  to  feed  it  to  her.  She  ate  well  from  a 
spoon,  but  the  process  was  too  slow.  Babies 
have  amazing  appetites  which  they  manifest 
with  much  the  same  vigor  and  impatience  as 
birillings  iu  the  nest.  A  bottle  with  rubber 
tubing  was  pi*oposed,  but  mamma  was  opposed 
to  rubber;  she  had  hoard  and  read  that  it  was 
poisonous.  She  fixed  a  quill  in  a  sponge, 
which  answered  the  purpose  and  took  note  of 
people's  opinions. 

Sister  in-law  Mary  from  the  city:  “That’s 
right.  Don't  use  rubber.  Why,  my  cousin's 
baby  died,  and  the  doctor  said  it  was  nothing 
but  the  rubber  that  killed  it:  if  you  take  ever 
so  much  pains  iu  the  cleaning  there  will  be  a 
taiut  left.” 

Mrs.  Jones:  “Olyou  must  have  a  rubber; 
it  is  so  convenient;  you  can  lay  the  bottle 
down  anywhere  and  let  the  baby  feed  herself. 
Nonsense  about  its  not  being  healthy.  My' 
boy  was  brought  up  on  one:  does  he  look 
sickly?”  Surely  he  did  not:  a  lustier  eight- 
year-old  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Dear  Aunt  Ruth:  “I  am  so  glad  you  don’t 
use  rubber.  Several  children  iu  Maitland 
have  diet!  from  the  effects  of  it— white  aud 
black  are  both  bad.” 

Neighbor  Lucy  Barnes:  “  l  should  have  a 
rubber  by  all  means.  See  my  Hetty  and  David 
and  Belle,  all  raised  on  a  bottle  with  rubber 
tube.  I  shouldn’t  think  of  doing  without  a 
rubber.” 

Uncle  Joseph:  “Bates’s  baby  has  ulcers  iu 
its  mouth  from  sucking  a  rubber  tube." 

Mrs.  Amos:  “The  rubber  tubing  is  had, 
but  the  rubbers  can  be  turned  inside  out  aud 
washed  |>erfectly  clean.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  them.  Your  baby  must  draw  in  a 
great  deal  of  air  through  that  sponge:  that’s 
just  what  makes  her  cry'.” 

Dr.  Marks  (being  consulted  about  baby’s 
sore  mouth) :  “  Does  she  use  a  rubber  ?  I 
think  that  is  apt  to  give  a  child  sore  mouth  ” 

This  is  all  the  testimony'  so  far,  except  that 
some  of  the  aforesaid  come  in  occasionally  and 
say,  “Why,  haven't  you  got  a  rubber  yet? 
I  should  send  for  one  by  ail  means  the  very 
first  chance.”  SENA  claybournk. 


SOME  OF  AUNT  MABBY'S  WAYS. 


I  have  found  that  if  a  little  salad  is  mixed 
with  mustard,  it  helps  to  keep  it  sweet  longer? 
•jnd  when  one  ik  aloue,  it  is  notpowiMe  t* 
up  all  the  mustard  at  once,  aud  it  gets  dry'  or 
moldy.  I  have  got  tired  of  beefsteak,  so  w  hen 
the  butcher  came  last  week,  I  took  down 
mother's  book  and  following  directions,  made 
a  very  uiee  dish,  for  any  meal.  It  is  good, 
particularly  as  a  lunch,  and  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  take  two  pounds  of  steak,  half  a  pound  of 
pork,  chop  together  fine,  mix;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  bake.  Cut  in  thin  slices 
when  cold.  If  you  tire  of  it  served  in  one 
w  ay — as  I  do,  being  aloue — dip  lu  egg  batter 
and  fry  for  breakfast.  It  is  very  nice  with 
baked  potatoes.  I  suppose  every  one  does  not 
try'  apples  cooked  in  the  same  way,  that  is 
dipped  in  batter  und  fried — they  are  very 
appetizing.  Mother  always  kept  the  spare 
silver  iu  Canton  flannel  bags,  with  bits  of 
gum-camphor  around,  and  this  w  ay  of  keep 
ing  it  preserves  it  from  tarnishing  even  where 
coal  fires  are  made.  I  took  out  some  lately  to 
use,  when  extra  company  came,  and  it  did  not 
need  any  fresh  polishing.  It  w  as  as  bright  as 
a  new  dollar,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  treasured 
relies.  I  felt  my  eyes  till  with  tears,  as  I 
thought  of  the  hands,  now  folded  away,  that 
took  such  pride  iu  keeping  the  silver  so  clean 
—the  tea-pot  so  old,  and  worn:  the  spoons  of 
antique  make  and  form,  and  the  sugar  tongs, 
that  are  mi  t  hin,  aud  spore-looking;  and  then 
I  think  that  some  day  I  shall  lay  them  aside, 
and  they  w  ill  perhaps  fall  into  the  possession 
of  those  who  will  care  very  little  more  for 
“Aunt  MabbyV’  treasures  than  they  do  now 
for  her  old  fashioned  ways,  in  these  fast-living 
days. 


REPLY  TO  DISGRACE. 


I  object  to  anything  further  from  “  Dis¬ 
grace,"  for  I  think  such  a  letter  is  a  disgrace. 
She  certainly  knows  nothing  about  a  farmer's 
wife  or  her  life.  Truly,  7  think  she  is  one 
fermented  old  maid,  who  never  had  an  offer 
Of  marriage.  If  she  is  a  married  woman, 
and  had  no  better  judgment  than  to  marry 
such  a  man  as  she  writes  about,  she  is  not  to 
be  pitied. 

Seriously,  if  what  she  says  be  true,  1  think 
she  shows  very  bad  taste  in  making  the  thing 
so  public,  l  should  advise  her  to  get  a  di¬ 
vorce,  aud.  if  she  can  find  some  simpleton  who 
don’t  read  the  Rural,  marry  again.  She 
would  do  better,  for  (  am  satisfied  she  has  the 
meanest  man  in  the  world.  She  makes  a 
great  fuss  about  milkiug  and  churniug,  ami 
w  earing  her  elbow  through  the  third  patch. 
I  doubt  if  she  can  tell  me  which  cow  gives 


the  buttermilk,  or  if  she  can  patch  a  sleeve. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  that  if  you  had  the 
good  reputation  of  the  farmer  at  heart,  as 
you  claim  to  have,  you  would  not  publish 
such  letters,  for  I  know'  that  if  you  have 
judgment  euough  to  publish  a  paper,  you 
know  that  such  men  as  she  describes  are  very 
scarce,  if  they  exist  at  all,  yet  she  would  have 
the  reader  believe  that  all  farmers  are  such 
men  as  she  says  her  husband  is.  All  bad  men 
are  not  fanners,  or  all  farmers  bad  men. 

A  MAN. 


BUTCHERING. 


As  this  work,  the  hardest  and  most  disagree¬ 
able  of  all  the  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm,  is 
now  at  hand,  I  wdll  give  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  ou r  way  of  keeping  sausage,  tender¬ 
loins  and  ribs.  Iu  a  small  family  of  only 
three  or  four  i^crsons  it  »s  impossible  to  use 
them  up  before  the}-  get  strong,  unless  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  the  first  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  butcher  and  can  exchange  with 
your  neighbors. 

Put  the  sausage  in  cases  aud  pack  iu  jars  as 
closely  as  possible,  leaving  no  space  between 
the  layers.  Pack  your  ribs  iu  the  same  way, 
only  trimming  off  the  bloody  pieces,  as  they 
will  spoil  the  brine.  Put  covers  aud  weights 
ou  the  jars,  and  then  pour  over  all  a  briue 
made  in  the  following  proportions:  To  one  ; 
gallon  of  water  add  one  pint  of  salt.,  one  tea- 
cupful  of  brown  sugar  and  as  much  saltpeter 
as  you  can  hold  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  saltpeter  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  set  the  jars  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Should 
the  weather  turn  w'arm,  watch  closely,  and  if 
the  brine  appears  thick  and  milky  looking, 
pour  off,  boil,  skim  aud  set  away  to  cool. 
When  thoroughly  cold,  pour  over  the  meat 
again.  We  have  kept  meat  in  this  way  almost 
as  good  as  fresh  until  late  in  the  Spring.  The 
ribs  are  very  nice  to  boil  with  turnips  or  cab¬ 
bage.  A  nice  wti5'  to  cook  tenderloin  is  to 
cut  it  iu  thin  slices  crosswise,  roll  it  in  flour 
and  try  like  chicken. 

I  will  also  tell  you  how  to  clean  a  kitchen 
table  upon  which  lard  had  been  cut.  Now,  I 
expect  to  hear  some  oue  say  that  such  work 
should  never  be  done  iu  the  kitchen,  but  iu  an 
out-house  built  and  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
As  we  are  not  nil  so  situated  as  to  have  things 
just  as  we  w  ould  like  them,  we  must  do  the 
best  we  cau,  and  when  the  weather  is  too  cold 
to  admit  of  doing  the  work  out-Of-doors,  it 
alas?  be  done  in  the  kitchen.  Now  to  the 
point:  Take  the  table  out  into  the  yard  aud 
sprinkle  over  it  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of 
red  hot  ashes  and  coals  from  the  store.  Pour 
on  boiling  water  and  scrub  with  a  brush  or  an 
old  broom.  Rinse  thoroughly  with  hot  water 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly 
the  grease  will  disappear.  Gretchen. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


CURE  FOR  ROUGH  HANDS. 


Make  a  paste  of  oatmeal  and  water,  rub  the 
hands  well  in  it  .  and  wear  old  kid  gloves.  The 
next  day  wash  with  some  good  glycerine  soap 
and  rub  with  part  of  a  lemon,  lettiugthe  juice 
go  well  into  the  rough  or  stained  part  of  the 
fingers.  Occasionally  rub  a  little  olive  oil 
into  the  hands  before  putting  ou  the  gloves  at 
night. 

KRU1T  CAKE  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

Two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
white  sugar,  two  cups  of  raisins,  the  same  of 
currants.  Mix  in  two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  two 
teaspoon  fills  of  cream-of -tartar,  and  one  of 
soda.  Wheu  it  foams  turn  it  iuto  six  cups  of 
well-sifted  flour.  Mix  well,  add  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  and  a  little  citron  and  allspice. 
Bake  slowly. 

TO  HRIGHTKN  AX  OILCLOTH. 

Wash  in  tepid  milk  and  water,  but  if  ou  a 
floor  it  is  liable  to  be  slippery. 


gftijSffUanfausi  Advertising. 


A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  house-hold  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  affections 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzcr,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says  :— 

"Medical  science  has  produced  no  o’ her  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  no  good  us  Ater’b  Chehry 
Pectoral.  It  is  Invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs." 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
III.,  who  says:— 

"l  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  aiiy 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  Ayer’s  Cheery 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  tu  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  aud  pulmonary  affections.” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  uot  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  but  a  medicine  which  i»  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  cornu  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

Then.*  is  uot  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  und  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  hmg  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  bv  it. 

AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 

i  •  -  chronic  Bronchitis,  Larnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  aud  lius 
saved  many  patienls  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  tu 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  l here  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
VYEK’.s  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  C’roup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas. 

Scfid  by  all  druggists. 


i««TH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  W. 


BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


ACUK.IT  Medical  WORK.  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  anil  Physical  Debility, 
Premature*  Decline  in  man  and  the  untold  miseries 
that  it  rail  is  lu*lr  to,  Ac„ltc.  A  book  for  every  man . 
young,  middle-aged  and  old.  It  contains  IS  prescrip¬ 
tions  fur  all  aoute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  Is  invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  ‘IS  years  Is  such  as  probably  never  be 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  anv  physician.  SOU  pages. hound 
iu  beautiful  Freturk  muslin.  embossed  covers,  full  gUt. 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  sa  every  sense— me¬ 
chanical.  literary  and  professional— than  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  count  r>  for  $2.50,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  instance.  Price  only  81, HO  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents.  Send 
now,  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  theNutlonal 
Medical  As-.x’latiou.  to  the  <■  Ulcers  of  which  he  refers. 

This  book  should  bo  rend  by  the  voting  for  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  wiU  benefit 
all. —  London  Laneei. 

There  Ls  no  member  of  society  io  whom  this  book 
will  not  be  useful,  whether  voutb,  parent,  guardian, 
instructor  or  clergyman.  —  A ry»»«uf . 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker.  No  t  Thilfinch  street,  Boston,  Mass,  .whomav 
be  consulted  on  all  disease*,  re-iiuirtug  skill  amlexpe- 
perlenee.  CbroPle  and  obstinate  tt  n  .  f  dis¬ 
eases  (ha (  have  baffled  the  skill  of  IT  f/AJu  all 
other  phvsloinnsn specialty  Such  TTTVCPT  D 
treated  successfully  without  an  XIX  X  OLLI 
instance  of  failure. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP 


CEMENT  FOR  CRACK  IN  OVEN. 

Take  equal  parte  of  sifted  ashes,  clay,  aud 
salt,  add  water  to  make  a  paste,  aud  fill  the 
crack.  Heat  slowly  so  as  to  dry  before  burn¬ 
ing.  A.  L.  J. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


IS  NOT  POISONOUS  OR  CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATER  Isa  sure 
cure  for  all  **kin  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of 
domestic  animals,  and  io  the  Household,  destroys  all 
bad  smells.  Every  farmer  should  keep  tt.  -send  post 
age  stamp  for  prices  to 

T.  W.  LAW  FORD.  Gea’l  Agent, 

■206  E.  Chase  !»t.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  mention  the  Rural  .NY  ;  -  Yorker. 


SHREWSBURY  CAKES. 

Will  you  please  iuform  the  lady  readers  of 
the  Rural  if,  in  making  the  above  cakes, 
soda  or  c  ream-of  ta  rta  r  is  requi  red .  k.  it.  s 
Axs.  — Not  a  particle  of  either  is  used.  The 
quantity  of  butter,  sugar,  eggs,  flour  aud  mace 
given  by  Mrs.  Fisher  is  all  that  is  required  in 
making  these  really  excellent  cakes. 


Horsford’*  Add  Phosphate, 

For  Sick  Headache. 

Dr.  N.  i$.  Rf.ad,  Chicago,  says:  “  I  think  il 
is  a  remedy  of  the  highest  value  in  many  forms 
of  mental  and  nervous  exhaustion,  attended 
by  sick  headache,  dyspepsia  aud  dituiui  lied 
vitality.”— Adv. 


tR  to  per  uay  nr  home.  Samples  worth  *5  free 

•*  vo  04  U  Address  Stinson  A  Co..  Portland,  Me. 


week  in  your  own  town.  Term*  aud  $S,  outfit 
*''-/ v/ free.  Address  B.  Hallet  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


C79  v  WEEK, 812  h  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
'v*  Outfit  free.  AddressTnrs  &  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 


E.'tC'N  New  Stylo  Chromo  Cards  w  li  tew-  r  nn-i  * 
aucy  Box  ol  Water  Color  Paints  18  colors.  3 
'hina  Plates,  Brush.  <S»e.  all  post-paid  for  Id 
•is.  \  packs  and  4  hoxes,  50 crs  .Sample  Book , 
□  li  cts.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PATENTS'0-  P'A -- ' 

•  9  k  I  n  I  W  tltenjf  Yn.  Washington,  D.  0. 

Full  iu»t . .  io*-*.  aud  llaud-lE*  wot  Palen;^  seut  rxx». 


LOOK 


I  2t> of  thelnb'si  and  m-v  (Popular  -opgj 
T  tool  free  by  mall  for  one  Scent  stamp . 
•  Address  M,  HANSON, Chicago,  III. 
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During  the  past  year  the  street  cars  of  New 

York  have  carried  145 ,000,000  passeugers . 

The  convicted  Georgia  Ku-Kluxers  have 
been  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 

and  fined  £500  each . The  organization 

of  a  secret  society  to  protect  hen  roosts  in 
Camden  County.  N.  J  ,  was  followed  by  the 
shooting  of  a  negro  chiekeu-tbief  after  a  few 

days . Cave  City,  in  Calaveras  County, 

Cal.,  once  had  1,000  inhabitants,  but  after  the 
failure  of  the  gravel  mines  the  people  moved 
away,  and  now  the  “city”  consists  of  a  hotel, 
a  saloon  and  a  haystack . The  new  can¬ 

tilever  bridge  over  Niagara  River  was  for¬ 
mally  opened  in  the  presence  of  10,000  people. 
In  testing  it  20  locomotives  and  enough 
loaded  cars  were  ruu  upon  it  to  fill  both 

tracks  from  end  to  end . Governor  Mc- 

Enery,  of  Louisiana,  has  been  renominated 
by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Baton 

Rouge  . Sharon  and  Flood,  millionaires, 

of  San  Francisco,  straggled  for  control  of  the 
Opbir  mine,  aud  the  election  was  watched 
with  great  interest.  Flood  carried  the  day 
by  a  small  majority,  through  the  energy'  of 
his  son.  The  contest  cost,  for  the  purchase  of 
shares  and  proxies,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars . Bells  were  rung  in  Green- 

castle,  Ind.,  the  other  evening,  when  they 
completed  the  county  subscription  of  $60,- 
000,  conditional  upon  which  the  millionaire 
glass-maker,  W.  C.  De  Pauw,  gives  $240,000 
to  De  Fauw  University.  This  gift  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  greater,  as  45  per  cent,  of  the 
De  Pauw  estate,  exclusive  of  the  glass  works, 
is  to  go  to  the  uuiversity  after  the  testator’s 
death,  and  this  45  per  cent,  is  estimated  at 

$1,500,000 . The  Ohio  canals  have  earned 

during  the  year  a  total  of  $155,016;  expenses, 
$220,035.  It  is  claimed  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  floods  there  would  have  been  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $50,000  . The  w  innings  of  Han- 

lan,  the  oarsman,  during  the  last  five  years 
amount  to  $70,00*1.  Of  this  sum  he  lias  man¬ 
aged  to  save  about  $40,000,  of  which  $80,000 
are  invested  in  a  hotel  on  Toronto  Island.  He 

has  a  wife  and  two  children . The  New 

Albany,  Leavenworth  &  Canuelton  Railway 
Company  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $1,000,000.  This  will  be  the  first  rail¬ 
road  to  pass  through  Perry  County,  Ind . 

The  anthracite  coal  tonnage  of  all  the  car¬ 
rying  companies  for  the  11  months  of  1883,  is 
29,659,886  tons,  an  increase  of  3,439,229  tons, 

over  the  same  period  last  year . Ex- 

Senator  Spencer  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
charge  of  contempt  of  court,  owing  to  a  de¬ 
fect  in  the  subpeena.  He  threatens  to  bring  a 
suit  for  damages,  He  says  Dorsey  was  one 
of  the  small  fry  in  the  Star-route  rascalities. 
There  were  Western  men  much  deeper  in  it. 

. Fifteen  hundred  men,  employed  by 

Grant,  Ben  net  &  Co.,  iron  masters,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  have  accepted  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  in  their  wages  . There  is  much  ex¬ 

citement  in  Las  Vegas.  N.  M  ,  over  the  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  of  gold., . Pierre  Lorn- 

lard  won  $57,911  the  past  season  on  the  turf; 
the  Dwyer  Brothers  $125,000 . The  ex¬ 

penses  of  the  U.  S.  Courts  for  the  last 

fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3,000,000  . 

Colorado  has  a  settled  population  of  800,000 
and  a  taxable  valuation  of  $110,000,000,  repre¬ 
senting  an  actual  property  value  of  $200,- 
000,000.  She  is  traversed  by  3,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  in  1882  her  mines  yielded  $26,- 

000,000  in  gold  and  lead . The  Hennepin 

Canal  is  to  be— if  it  is  ever  made— 80  feet 
wide  on  the  water  line  and  7\£  feet  deep. 
Congressman  Miller’s  bill  calls  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1,000,000  to  prosecute  the  work. 
Nominally  the  canal  is  intended  to  promote 
commerce  in  the  central  Western  States,  but 
incidentally  it  is  noticed  that  it  will  draw  the 
waters  of  Chicago’s  unclean  river  down  into 
the  Mississippi  and  perhaps  save  the  Garden 
City  the  large  sum  she  now  pays  for  pumping 
. Capitalists  from  Staunton,  Va.,  pur¬ 
chased  33,000  acres  near  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
paying  for  it  $160,000.  They  expect  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  colony  of  Buukards  upon  it . 

Guiteau’s  skeleton,  which  is  hidden  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  room  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  has 
been  polished  and  bleached  until  it  looks  like 

an  ivory  figure . They  have  begun  to 

enforce  the  “four-mile”  law  in  Tennessee.  It 
is  virtual  prohibition.  As  a  result  the  river 
steamers  are  freighted  with  jugs  of  whiskey 
for  private  consumers.  The  W.  A.  Johnson 
recently  steamed  away  from  Paducah  with 
800  jugs  for  distribution  along  the  river  banks 
.......  Catholic  Archbishop  Perohe  died  at 

New  Orleans  at  0.20  o’clock  Thursday  night. 
Born  in  France  in  1805;  ordained  in  1829. 
Came  to  U.  S.  in  1837.  Went  to  New  Orleans 
in  1842.  “  Consecrated”  in  1870,  and  succeed¬ 


ed  to  the  Archbishopship  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Odin .  John  N.  Irwin,  Gov¬ 

ernor  of  Idaho,  has  returned  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  a  draft  for  $660,  sent  him 
as  salary  for  the  quarter  ended  Oct.  30.  1883, 
and  has  declined  also  to  receive  the  salary  due 
him  fpr  the  quarter  euding  Dee.  81.  He  states 
that  lie  has  been  unable  to  attend  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  office  since  July  1,  and  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  accept  the  pay . Lieut.-Geu. 

Sheridan  has  received  a  telegram  from  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen.  Pope  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  saying 
that  it  is  thought  the  white  boy,  Charlie  Mc- 
Comas,  is  with  a  band  of  Chiricahua  Indians, 
who  are  daily  expected  to  reach  San  Carlos 

Agency . The  wards  of  a  resident  of 

Jefferson  County,  Ga.,  recently  sued  him  in 
the  court  for  money  belonging  to  them  which 
he  invested  in  Confederate  bonds  during  the 
rebellion,  and  the  jury  found  for  the  wards 
to  the  value  of  the  bonds  at  the  time  the  in¬ 
vestment  was  made  . General  Macken¬ 

zie,  commander  of  the  Department  of  Texas, 
is  afflicted  with  mental  trouble  occasioned  by 
nervous  prost  ration.  Although  it  is  thought 
to  be  only  temporary,  his  condition  causes 
grave  apprehension  among  his  friends.  He 
is  now  on  his  way  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
the  Government  Insane  Asylum  at  Washing¬ 
ton .  The  Committee  on  Education  of 

the  State  Grange  of  Louisiana  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Legislature  be  petitioned  to 
submit  to  the  people  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  requiring  a  special  mill  to 
be  levied  in  eaeli  year  for  school  purposes. , . . 
The  insurrection  in  the  Soudan  has  caused  a 
scarcity  in  the  gum-arabic  market.  The 
prices  of  candy  will  be  seriously  affected ... . 
. . .  .The  ship  bnilding  trade  of  Maine  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  expected  during  1882 . The 

miners  are  protesting  against  the  introduction 
of  Hungarian  serf  labor  into  this  country. . . . 
It  is  reported  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  that  3,000 
employes  of  the  National  Tube  Works  Com¬ 
pany  will  accept  the  reduction  of  from  12  to 

25  per  cent.  January  1 . The  suit  of  the 

State  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  for  $147,000  in 
taxes  on  stock  dividends  for  the  years  1879  and 

1881,  has  been  compromised  at  $50,000 . 

Sanguine  persons  out  in  Wyoming  say  that 
the  petroleum  belt  there  is  twice  as  wide  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  railroad  is  started  to  de¬ 
velop  things . Montana’s  tax  valuation 

is  nearly  $70,000,000,  it  doesn’t  owe  a  cent, 
and  the  debtsof  its  counties  and  towns  amount 
to  less  than  $1,090,01X1,  all  told.  It  has 
rapid  growth  in  all  respects,  aud  in  the 
past  yea  r  25,000  head  of  i  mproved  cattle  have 
beeu  taken  into  the  Territory,  including  many’ 
thoroughbreds,  with  horses  aud  sheep  and 
hogs  to  match . There  are  about  300  bi¬ 

cycle  clubs  iu  the  United  States,  varyiug  in 
size  from  10  members  to  200.  and  the  league 
of  American  wheelmen  numbers  8,100  mem¬ 
bers,  The  growth  of  the  league  during  the 
past  year  has  been  double  that  in  any  previous 

year . — Mr.  Cullen  has  introduced 

a  bill  providing  for  five  Commissioners,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  each,  to  supervise  jnter-State 
commerce  on  railroads,  canals  and  other 
transportation  lines,  and  commerce  with  for¬ 
eign  countries. 
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Hops,  when  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands  in  1524,  were  regarded  only 
as  a  means  of  “spoyling  good  beer,”  aud  in 
1529  the  city  of  London  petitioned  against 
coal  from  Newcastle  on  account  of  the  stench, 
and  against  hops  “because  they  did  spoil  the 
national  drink.”  It  was  not  until  1771  that 
they  became  subject  to  duty.  To-day  the 
British  Anti-Beer  Adulteration  Society  seems 
to  desire  the  passage  of  a  law  that  beer  should 

be  flavored  with  nothing  else . A  company 

with  $2,500,000  capital  is  preparing  to  drain 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Cameron,  Calcasieu, 
and  Vermillion,  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  make  a  Gulf  front  of  100 
miles  of  agricultural  land  between  Lake 
Charles  and  Sabine  Pass.  Steam  plows  for 
the  work  have  arrived  from  England,  ca¬ 
pable  af  plowing  fifty'  acres  a  day' . At 

the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Silk  Culture  of  Califarnia  S.  A.  Sellers  of¬ 
fered  to  lease  his  grove  of  3,000  mulberry  trees 
to  the  Board  at $20  an  acre.  The  Board  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  place  au  experimental  sta¬ 
tion  and  build  a  cocoonery'.  The  silk-reeling 

school  is  yielding  gratifying  results  . 

Three-fiftli9  of  the  cotton  in  the  Memphis  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  marketed.  The  crop  is 
twenty  per  cent,  short . Minnesota’s  but¬ 

ter  product  for  1883  will  nearly  reach 

18,000,000  pounds,  worth  $5,300,000 . 

Three  leading  cattle  dealers  of  Chicago  have 
taken  au  interest  in  the  Union  Stock -Yards 
Company  of  Omaha,  which  has  a  capital  of 

$1,000,000 . There  are  about  800, (MX)  head 

of  cattle  in  the  Black  Hills . After  four 


years  of  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  sneep 
kept  in  Great  Britain,  the  returnsof  1883  show 
an  increase  more  than  sufficient,  to  offset  the 
loss  in  1S82  in  England  and  a  satisfactory  gaiu 
in  Scotland  and  Wales  also.  Whether  or  not 
the  Queen’s  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  Spring 
lamb  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  size  of 

the  flocks  the  returns  do  not  show . Of  the 

six  largest  sugar-producing  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Germany  this  year  carries  off  the  palm , 
with  800,000  tons,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Next  come  Austria,  with  475.000  tons,  France, 
with  425.000,  Russia,  with  ‘350,000,  Belgium, 
with  75,090,  and  Holland,  with  25,000.  Ger¬ 
many'  has  not  only  the  greatest  number  of  re- 
fiueries,  857  out  of  1,204;  but  the  largest  also. 

.  In  consequence  of  the  representations 

made  to  the  Customs  Departmeut  by  Ontario 
millers  respecting  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
present  year’s  crop  of  wheat,  the  millers  will 
hereafter  be  credited  with  the  duty  on  four 
bushels  aud  forty-five  pounds  of  wheat  for 
every  barrel  pf  flour  produced  from  imported 
wheat  ground  in  bond  aud  exported.  For¬ 
merly  the  department  held  that  a  parrel  of 
flour  could  be  obtained  from  four  bushels  and 

thirty-five  pounds  of  wheat . The  reports 

that  come  in  from  all  parts  of  Wyoming  to 
Cheyenne  are  unanimous  in  the  assertion  that 
the  cattle  are  in  first-class  condition  to  start 
the  W  inter,  come  what  may.  This  is  a  good 
outlook  for  the  business,  seeing  that  the  cattle 
got  through  so  well  last  AAr inter  under  the 

worst  possible  circumstances . Mr.  Brown 

of  Georgia  has  introduced  into  the  House  a 
bill  which  provides  for  the  *'epeal  of  all  laws 
prohibiting  the  distillation  of  apples  or  peaches 
into  brandy  or  the  manufacture  of  wine  or 
brandy'  from  grapes,  by  the  producer  or  owner 
of  the  fruit  or  by  any  distiller  who  acts  as 
his  agent,  or  who  distils  the  fruit  and  receives 
part  of  it  iu  payment  for  his  services.  The 
bill  leaves  the  question  of  taxing  of  sueh 

products  to  the  States . The  farmers  of 

the  country  who  have  had  to  pay  damages  for 
infringement  of  the  driven-well  patents,  and 
all  who  have  ever  had  a  well  driven,  w  ill  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  hills  have  already  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  cover  their  grievance,  if  they 
have  any,  and  to  guard  them  against  loss  in 
the  future  for  suits  for  damages.  Represent¬ 
ative  Morey  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  many'  au¬ 
thors  of  these  bills,  and  he  say's  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  determination  among  members  from 
Michigan,  Indiaua,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  some 
other  States  whose  farmers  are  interested 
largely,  to  have  a  bill  passed  at  once  that  will 
stop  extortion  upon  innocent  purchasers  of 
the  various  points  to  driven  wells.  The  bill 
which  he  has  introduced  provides  that  if  any 
person  buys  a  patented  article  in  the  open 
market  from  a  regular  dealer  for  bis  own  use. 
it  shall  be  sufficient  defense  in  any  suit  by  the 
patentee  to  show'  that  it  was  tiought  in  good 
faith,  aud  the  patentee  must  look  to  the  dealer 

for  damages  for  infringement . It.  was 

shown  at  a  recent  tueetiug  of  Miuuesota 
stock-breeders  chat  three- fifths  of  all  cattle 
in  the  country,  other  than  milch  cow's,  are  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  northwest 
Mississippi  valley' — Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Dakota — has  0,398,- 
000  this  year,  against  5, 830, (XX)  in  1882,  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  nearly  IU  per  cent.  The  gain  in 
the  ranching  section  altogether  averages  6  per 
cent.  Five  States,  which  have  hut  just  begun 
the  dairying  business — Mississippi,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Kansas  and  Nebraska — increased  the 
number  of  milch  cows  by  245.000  in  the  year, 
equal  to  nearly  10  per  cent.  Iowa,  which  has 
nearly  half  the  whole  number,  shows  a  gain 
of  12  and  Nebraska  one  of  22  per  cent. 
. The  eleventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Trenton, 
February  5  aud  6.  There  will  be  interesting 
papers  read  on  agricultural  and  horticultural 
subjects,  to  be  followed  by  discussions. 
Fanners  from  all  parts  of  the  State  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  and  each  county  hoard  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  or  county  agricultural  society,  is 
requested  to  send  one  delegate.  P.  T.  Quinn, 

Newark,  is  Secretary  .  A  syndicate  of 

stockmen  is  engaged  in  fencing  into  ranges  a 
tract  of  6,000,000  acres,  leased  from  the  Cher- 
okees  for  five  years  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$100, (XX).  It  is  believed  that  1,000.090  head  of 
cattle  will  be  placed  on  the  inclosed  grouuds 

•  by' April  1 . .  It  is  believed  that,  at  least 

four  thousand  miles  of  wire  fence  have  been 
destroyed  iu  Texas  by  the  small  herders. 
Coleman  and  Brown  Counties  suffering  the 
most.  One  man  owns  an  inclosed  tract 
thirty  miles  square,  and  a  corporation  has 
286  miles  of  wire  fence. . .  .Holland,  in  the  la»t 
three  centuries,  has  recovered  fom  the  sea 
at  least  IK), 000  acres.  The  lake  of  Har¬ 
lem  became  terru  iirma  between  1840  and 
1852,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  in  process  of 
transformation  into  500,000  valuable  acres. 
Holland'  has  now  1,479,000  oxen  aud  cows, 
aud  her  present  output  of  cheese  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  $3,000,000. 


FOREIGN. 


Saturday,  Dec.  29. 

The  expense  of  the  w'arou  which  France  en¬ 
tered  when  she  undertook.  in  1870,  to  march 
ou  Berlin  is  now  declared  to  be  $1,727,000,000. 
As  the  war  began  in  August  and  ended  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  cost  to  France  was  nearly  $10,000,000 
a  day,  besides  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
....  Some  one  tried  to  pass  a  nickel  in  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  few  days  ago, 
which  led  to  a  quarrel  and  firing,  with  cries 
of  “Dowm  with  the  uickel!”  A  mob  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  all  business  houses 
were  closed.  Troops  fired  blank  cartridges 
into  the  crowd,  and  the  cavalry  charged  upon 
them  before  order  was  restored  ..... .Owing 

to  imperfect  health,  the  Empress  of  Austria 
will  cease  appearing  in  the  chase,  aud  devote 
herself  to  literary  work,  poetry  being  her 
specialty.  She  has  procured  a  printing  press 
which  has  been  set  up  in  the  Imperial  Palace 

at  Godollo .  Fourteen  thousand  cotton 

operatives  in  Lancashire.  Euglaud.  are  idle 
in  consequence  of  the  strikes.  Half  the  mills 
in  Blackburn  have  stopped  ...  .  The  strike 
at  Marseilles  of  sailors  end  steamship  firemen 
is  extending.  Nine  hundred  have  have  left 
work.  Steamers  are  unable  to  obtain  a  prop¬ 
er  complement  of  meu . According  to 

the  calculations  of  the  Belgian  Association 
with  regard  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  is  now  12}£ 
and  that  of  beer  254  litres  per  inhabitant. 
The  litre  is  about  one  aud  three-quarters  Eng¬ 
lish  pints.  The  sum  spent  annually  in  the 
public  houses  is  estimated  at  475,000,000 
francs.  The  retail  liquor  trade  is  perfectly 
free  iu  Belgium,  and  anybody  can  open  a 

Dublic  house  where  he  pleases . 

The  British  regiments  uow  in  Egypt  wall  be 
filled  to  their  maximum  strength,  making  the 
total  number  of  British  troops  in  Egypt  10,000 

men . There  has  been  an  Irish-Orangemeu 

riot  at  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland.  Some 
600  Orangemen,  while  marching  through  the 
town  in  precession  with  their  regalia,  ban¬ 
ners,  etc.,  were  attacked  by  about  3<X)  Roman 
Catholic  J  risluncn  armed  with  shot-guns  used 
in  sealing,  bludgeons,  etc.  The  Orangemen 
appear  to  have  been  uuanned,  for  they  at 
once  fled,  after  a  volley  had  been  poured  into 
the  throng,  killing  five  and  wounding  11 
more,  of  whom  five  are  sure  to  die,  it  is  said. 

For  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs.  Colds. 
etc.,  effectual  relief  is  found  in  the  use  of 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.  Price  25  cts. 
Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


Wisely  Adopted  by  Dairymen. 

The  adoption  by  most  of  the  prominent 
dairymen  and  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Improved  Butter  Color  made  by  A  Veils. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. ,  is  a  proof 
of  their  wisdom  in  a  business  point  of  view. 
Nearly'  all  Winter  butter  is  colored  iu  order  to 
make  it  marketable,  and  this  color  is  the  best, 
in  regard  to  purity,  strength,  permanence  and 
perfection  of  tint. — Adv . 

“I  am  using  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator 
with  great  results,  had  Heart  Disease  for  niue 
y'ears.  so  bad  could  not  lie  down. — John  Mc- 
Guff,  Pike  Station,  O.  The  Heart  Regulator 
cures  all  forms  of  Heart  Disease,  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness. — .4dr. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


December  29,  1883. 

From  the  returns  of  the  State  Agriculture  1 
Department  of  Illinois  the  corn  crop  of  that 
State  for  1888  is  shown  to  be  186,563,508  bush¬ 
els.  The  total  area  planted  was  7,304,598 
acres,  which  gave  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
25V  bushels.  As  compared  with  the  average 
the  quality  of  the  grain  is  69  per  cent. 

A  telegram  from  AA’ashiugton  yesterday  tells 
us  that  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
principal  crops  ol’  1883  just  completed  by 
Statistician,  J.  R.  Dodge,  show  that  potatoes 
and  all  root  products  aud  oats  have  yielded 
abundantly.  The  average  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  is  a  little  less  than  23  bushels,  being  12 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average  yield  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  quality  of  corn  north  of 
the  parallel  of  Kri  is  worse  than  for  many 
years.  Iu  Illinois  the  yield  is  estimated  at  31 
per  eeut  less  than  au  average.  One  feature 
of  the  corn  crop  in  1883,  Mr.  Dodge  says, 
should  be  a  lesson  to  farmers  The  plantiug 
of  Nebraska  seed  in  Minnesota  and  of  Kan 
.sas  seed  iu  Illinois  has  demonstrated  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  aeeliuiute  southern  maize  iu 
more  northern  districts.  Much  of  the  loss  from 
frost  would  have  been  avoided  had  seed  beeu 
carefully'  selected  from  the  best  com  grown 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  wheat 
crop  is  slightly  in  excess  of  400,000,060  bushels 
and  the  cotton  crop  is  about  6,000,000  bales. 

A  New  York  importer  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
has  had  his  goods  so  baled  as  to  evade  the  75 
per  cent,  duty  on  packages  containing  85  per 
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cent,  of  wrappers,  and  the  custom-house  offi¬ 
cials  decidefl  to  charge  him  only  35  per  cent, 
duty,  Connecticut  growers  fear  that  this  will 
affect  the  price  of  1 1  ei  r  crop.  One  New  York 
dealer  has  notified  a  Hartford  customer  that 
he  doesn't  want  his  crop  at  any  price  at  pres¬ 
ent,  as  Connecticut,  tobacco  is  bound  to  come 
down  under  this  ruling. 

South  Carolina  farmers  have  put  in  an  uu- 
usually  iarge  quantity  of  Winter  grain  this 
Fall,  and  it  is  thought  that  next  year's  yield 
or  coni,  wheat  and  oats  may  reach  30,000,IHX) 
bushels.  In  the  Census  year  the  aggregate  was 
15,440,000,  in  1881  it  was  12,000,000,  and  in  1882 
it  was  2G, 930, (MX)  bushels.  Droughts  make  the 
crops  quite  uncertain,  and  account  for  the 
great  variations  shown  from  one  year  to  an¬ 
other. 

The  speculators  have  succeeded  in  so  re¬ 
tarding  the  exportation  of  produce  that  the 
visible  stock  of  wheat  alone  is  uow  over 
35,000,000  bushels.  This  supply  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  is  much  larger  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  while  the  exports  are  much 
smaller.  The  cotton  market  has  been  steady 
for  spots  and  futures,  and  the  movement  of 
the  crop  has  been  heavy.  For  the  past  week 
the  receipts  at  the  different  ports  were 
247,733  bales,  and  the  total  since  September  1 
has  been  8,215,604  bales,  against  8,200,530  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  exports  since 
September  l  have  been  1,071,300  bales,  against 
1,022,087  for  the  same  time  in  1882. 

The  Indiana  State  Bureau  offers  the  follow 
ing  estimates  of  crops  of  1883,aud  comparisons 
for  1882:  Wheat,  31,405,578  bushels;  corn, 
89,099,237;  oats,  10,507,780;  barley,  300,183, 
rye,  358,513;  buckwheat,  80,459;  flax,  150,- 
181 ;  Timothy  hav,  1,831,137  tons;  clover  bay, 
1,020,510;  Irish  potatoes,  8,353,412  bushels: 
sweet  potatoes,  108,870;  tobacco,  7,700,110 
pounds.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1882  was  40,- 
928,0+8  bushels,  aud  of  coru  115,090,707;  oats, 
19,615,510;  barley,  1,138,717;  rye,  548,405;  po¬ 
tatoes,  7,304,830. 

With  regard  to  grain  in  Texas,  the  Fort 
Worth  Gazette  says:  “By  all  odds  the  largest 
small  grain  crop,  wheat  and  oats,  ever  sown 
in  Texas  is  now  in  the  ground.  Farmers  in 
the  grain  belt  have  thrown  their  whole  soul 
into  the  work,  aud  with  favorable  seasons  the 
grain  yield  of  next  year  will  astonish  the  old¬ 
est  inhabitant.  The  open  Winter  has  been 
favorable,  aud  witli  a  snow  or  two  to  mellow 
the  ground  we  may  safely  indulge  in  visions 
of  millions  of  acres  that  will  be  gokleu  with 
the  uoddiug  grain  uext  year." 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  last  Monday  said 
that  *■  the  large  aud  growing  visible  supply  in 
America  is  regarded  with  growing  distrust,” 
Foreign  flour  in  England  was  in  small  supply. 
Mixed  American  corn  was  fairly  steady.  The 
Miller  i London)  notes  that  Winter  weather  is 
bringing  with  it  a  healthier  state  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  diminishing  “the  influences  of  sup¬ 
ply.”  There  was  less  wheat  afloat  from  In¬ 
dia  December  3  by  200, (XM)  quarters  than  there 
was  a  mouth  previously.  Chilian  and  other 
South  American  shipments,  as  well  as  Rus¬ 
sian,  were  getting  much  smaller.  Farmers 
were  making  moderate  wheat  deliveries,  and 
for  the  next  two  months  British  imports  will 
probably  be  limited  to  manageable  quantities, 
such  as  had  already  been  recorded  for  a  week 
and  more. 


Flour,  Feed  and  Meal, —Flour— Quotations:  No.  2, 
$2<§,3;  superfine,  82.8003.80,  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $8.35®8.75;  flood  to  fancy 
do..  *3,85as;  common  to  stood  extra  Western,  $8.45®3.75; 
good  ni  choice,  et.OOrtj, 7.10:  common  to  fair  extra  Ohio. 
iSMivjM.ao'  good.  50;  good  to  choice,  $r,.55fii6.2s; 

common  extra  Minnesota,  $3.+U%4.13;  clear,  #1  45w,:V20; 
rye  mixture.  *t.8M#5,U0:  straight.  #5.2.Viti3.75;  patent, 
n.VtK'rf.'.os:  8t.  Unite  common  to  fair  extra.  ts.ioivt4.2Af 
fair  to  icuod,  $4.3Uw3.25*  nooil  to  very  choice,  $MU6b 
I1.2B:  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  $&.?3&fl.?5:  elty  mill 
extra  for  Went  Indies,  $.5.35<5i&,4ri-  South  America, 
Stfi-.K I  4*>  (HI;  market  closed  dull  and  heavy.  Southern 
tlour,  common  to  good  extra,  $3.65<Si4.80;  good  to 
choice,  $4.S.v®8.TS;  rye  flour  dull,  su  erftne,  at83.4iF« 
$3.75,  mulnly  *3.50fij.3.60.  Buckwheat  flour  selling  at 
#2.75<,j,3. 10.  mainly  83.00613.30.  Feed.  infoSO*.  S0f*«2kc: 
liKKa,  85<u,b2<4c:  sharps,  iLOUgM.tlS*  rye  feed,  35(3»i*Jc; 
Corn  meal  dull;  Vb.mw  Western  *3.10*8  40;  Brandy¬ 
wine,  *3  35*3.45;  New  Process  Yellow  at  93.45. 

prices  of  GRAIN.— Wheat— Hard  No.  1  Duluth  re¬ 
ported  at  81.21;  ungraded  Winter  red.  8<tel®$1.2<);  No.  3 
red,  ULOSaoUG)*:  1u  elevator.  No-  2  red.  8 I ,  M'-i  for 
vail  certificate*  in  elevator  81.1%  delivered  from 
store;  No.  1  Bed.  $1.19;  No.  I  While,  81.11  In  elevator: 
No.2,  red,  seller  December,  nominal  at  81.119*;  do. 
Jununry,  closing,  81.119*;  do.  February,  closing. 
81.1  a*:  do.  March,  closing,  81,15%:  do.  April,  closing 
Sl.17'4: do.  May,  cloning,  $1.19)*.  it ve— Mixed  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  State  a  1 7  iqe:  choice  White  State. 

'  .  delivered.  BaULkY.— No.  2  Ciuuidu,  S-IksSNc.:  No. 

1  do..  09(®9Oc’.  Baulky  Malt  Dull  Corn  -  Market 
unsettled.  Ungraded  mixed  at  4!l*Wc,i  No.  S,  58)4(01 
59c,;  No.  8.  fi5*,65t$c.  In  elevator,  fif'-Qc.  delivered; 
Steamer  White.  59c.;  Ungraded  White  65o.;  No.  i 
White,  69)40!  uew  yellow  Southern.  nOc.  on  dock; No. 

2  Mixed,  seller  December,  M-.j.(,df*c . ;  do.  January, 
closing  Kltjc.:  do.  February,  cloning  fi5L,c.  -  do  Mav, 
closing  63tef«i6S4*e.  Oats— Nn  3  mixed  at  3%c-  No,  2. 
409*m41c;  No.  :  Quoted  4%e;  No.  a  White,  lie;  No.  2. 
41yc*4l94o;  No  1  quoted  4%c:  mixed  Western,  3  teia 
lie;  white  do.,  41<*44c  :  white  State.  4194*45c.:  No. 
2  mixed,  seller  December  nominal  at-tflMC  ;  do.  Jan¬ 
uary.  Id9**4i i f*c . ; do.  February,  nj£*j41tec;do.  March, 
429*te42teO>  do.  May.  14b;*  4i)*c. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Dec.  22,  1383,  Dec.  23.  1882. 

Wheat,  hush . 35,531,25:1  20,614,537 

Coru,  hush... .  9,104,238  8,223,104 

Oats,  bush  .  6,197,271  8.262,855 

Barley,  bush .  3,469,856  3,(121,4  8 

Rvr.  busLi.  ..  . .  2,712.188  1,307.170 

Provisions— Pork— Mess.  $14.73(0,15.25:  spot  mess 
quoted  §t4.75((u15  25;  family  mess,  S 15. 25*.  16:  clear 
back,  $17.51*919;  extra  prime  813  50AI3.it.  BeKE-  - 
City  extra  India  mess.  $24.50*26  in  tierces;  extra 
mess,  812;  packet.  13*18.30  In  barrels  and  817  In 
tierces:  plate  beef,  $i2*  i.i  Baer  Hams.— Quoted  at 
$23  50<®2l.  Middles.— Quoted  at  7**e:  at  the  West, 
tong  and  short  clear  quoted  at  7 tic.  CUT  Meats.  - 
Pickled  shoulder*.  7446*30.:  12  ttmtckled  hollies  at  Sc.; 
It  H>  do..  79*e.;elty  pickled  shoulders,  trtf*. 7c.: pickled 
hams.  '  i9>^  i  -he;  stunted  shoulders  Sc,  and  smoked 
hums  l.’q.miH'jc.  Dressed  Hoos. — City  heavy  to  light 
quoted  ar  6tetel>tec,  and  pigs  at  7h»er  one  car  Buffalo 
sold  Tide,  Lard.-- Choice,  915c;  January, closing  9.03 
*  10c, :  February.  closing  9.lU*9.2Uc-  March,  closing 
9.21*9.  7c.:  April,  closing  9.33*9 J86c„  May,  closing 
9.43r«9.43e.;  city  steam  A35c  of  No.  1  city.  9.25o:  refined. 
Continent  quoted.  9.40c,.  South  American,  9.82)** 
9.65c. 

Bu iter. — A  dull  market  all  around. 

Creamery,  fancy,  JSigJCe.;  do.  choice,  33*341':  do. 
prlme.8U(»33e;  do.  fair  to  gootl.  2Ti*28c;  do.  ordinary. 
19* 22c;  State  dairies,  entire,  fine.  23*  28c;  do.  do.  fair 
to  good,  28.1 2 le;  do.  of  flrklus,  23c;  do.do.fair,  20  m22c; 
State  half  flrklti  tub9,best,  3ue;  do.  do.  One .  2*<t29c;  do. 
good,  tint 2.V :  do.  do.  fair,  DkjbSUo:  Stnle  Welsh  tubs, 
choice.  25* 26c,  do.  good  to  prime,  22*2ie;  do.  fair  to 
good,  iSsaJic;  Western  imitation  creamery,  choice, 
24  *23c;  do.  good  to  prime.  22*33c;  do  ordinary  to 
fair.  18.i 20c;  Western  dairy',  best.  2ite23c;  do.  good, 
19* 21c;  do.  ordinary.  15* l sc;  Western  factory,  best 
current  make,  Is,,,  19c;  do,  fair  to  good,  13* lie:  do. 
ordtuary,  9b.  r,V..  rolls,  extra,  tw'k’v.;  do.  ordin¬ 
ary  to  good,  15*  I  Sc. 

Cheese. -State  factory,  home  trade  selections.  13* 
13*dc,:  do.  fancy  September.  Uh\;  do.  October  fancy, 
12tei>B l29fc;  do.  prime,  18*l2Ue.;  d  .  fair  to  good.  lU 
*11 4*0.;  do,  light  skims,  good  to  choice.  W** 91*0.: 
skims,  Tair  to  good.  r.t*(itSe.;  nklms,  Pennsylvania, 
prime.  7c.;  do.  good  to  fine,  rttyg'.-bc  ;  do.  ordinary, 
Li-5t*f.:  Ohio  flats,  fancy.  12 a  12 '*c:  do.,  good  to 
prime.  10*  11  tec.;  do-  fair,  s<*.'Jt*c. :  do.  ordinary,  3* 7c 

Cotton. — Southern  accounts  are  lame,  and  hirer 
pool  Is  somewhat  uusettied. 

CURRENT  rRICES. 

Quotations’  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
aud  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gull. 

Ordinary . . .  >4*  &9*  396 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  9-16  8  13-16  8  18-16 

Good  Ordinary .  9-n*  ;«*  99* 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9 9k  to  10 

l.ow  .Middling .  1U  10k  10)4 

Strict  how  .Middling .  Ill  3  16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Middling .  109*  109*  109* 

Good  Middling .  109*  101*  lot* 

Strict  Good  Middling .  1094  11  11 

Middling  Fair .  lit*  llte  1U* 

Fair .  12  l.’te  12)4 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 79s  I  how  Middling .  9)* 

Strict  Good  Ord _ 8  7-16  I  Middling . .  ...  10 

Hons -State  and  Pennsylvania,  In  bbis.,  per  doz., 
33c.'  Western,  fine.  81(, 1  32c,:  do.,  fair  to  good ,  2**30c. ; 
Canadian.  28*30e:  ice-house  stock,  22  «26o;  Limed. 
Cauuda  aud  State  23*  21c.;  do..  Western,  choice,  22*) 
23c ;  do.,  ord  inary.  20*  2lc . 

Non;. -Western  and  Southern,  in  cases.  )*c  below 
quotations. 

Fresh  Fittirs.— Apples  very  quiet,  but  prime  lots 
hold  firmly.  Cranberries  quiet,  but  steady. 

Apples,  lien  Davis,  f  hhl.  $3.3  v*4  do.  Baldwins  per 
libl.  88.30;  do.  Orei-nlngs,  >  bbl.  $3  7V*4.H);  do. 
inferior,  S8.(Xb*2.30:  grapes,  Western  N.  Y..  Dela 
wares,  per  Ib.SatSs  do.  Concord.  Western  N.  Y  .  10-n> 
basket,  2te(<»3c'  do  Catawba,  do.  p  lb,  Tatie;  cranber 
rios.t'npc  C1.1I  rnney.  F  bbl,  $l3,0UMd3.5u;  do.  do.  good 
to  choice.  #10*  18:  do.  do.  F  crate.  83  5l>  i  t;  do.  Jer- 
aey,  fancy,  do  .  83. 50; do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  $408.25; 
Florida  oranges,  ?*  case,  8.-*t;  do.  l'angci'Ines,  V 
ease,  $-<*10;  do.  Mandarins,  per  ease,  $'>.0o*8  tfe  pea¬ 
nuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  new,  stais'k"  pe¬ 

can^.  V  lb..  $st,L0;  hickory  nuts,  tier  hush.,  75c.*. 
81.12. 

Dried  KRtUTS.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
5*6)*c.:  do.  fine  to  choice.  7*.'c:  do.  fancy, 

Western  ordinary,  (coarse  cut,  etc  )  fi*4c;  do.  Dilr 
to  good.  Ite.i  3c ;  do.  choice  iota.  Static:  apples, 
evaporated,  '>.*  1 1  tec ;  do.  choice,  t2*hSc.:  do. 
fancy  selections,  ruVa.H<\  peaches.  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  13*240:  do.  Georgia,  peeled.  1 1*  tie;  do.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  9* lie. :  evaporated  peaches,  peeled  25.* 27c;  do. 
do.  Un peeled,  liinil lc- iiupeelcd  peaches,  halves,  3te.n 
594c  do.  do.  quarters,"** 5tec;  plums.  Snuthern,  i5)* 
*13e:  do.  State,  13*4*  lie;  cherries.  15*. Ulc;  bUekber- 
rles,  9*9)40*  raspberries,  23* 29c;  huckleberries,  lie. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Little,  If  any,  change  to  notice 
In  hay.  The  demand  Is  moderate,  but  prices  held 
about  as  before.  Straw  unchanged. 

No.  1,  per  100  11«,  S.V:  do.  2.  i0*75e:  do.  8,  6()*7Ue. 
shipping,  50ffii55c*  clover,  au-l5e:  do.  mixed  55*  60e. 
Straw,  No.  I,  50c#55c;  do.  1.  SSiattOe.;  do.  oat  3o*35e. 

HOPS.— A  lot  of  choice  bales  has  been  sold  re 
eeutl.v  for  export.  The  price  does  not  transpire 
but  it  Is  understood  to  be  about  our  top  quotations’ 
The  local  representative  of  a  prominent  Euglish 
brewer  Is  suld  to  have  picked  up  a  good  many 
medium  aud  ootnitton  grades  In  a  quiet  way,  also 
while  several  requests  have  been  received  from  Lon 
don  for  samples  of  common  goods.  Though  trans. 
plrlug  without  Hiss  or  bluster,  these  facts  serve  to 
impart  some  degree  of  support  to  values,  and.  de¬ 
spite  the  continued  slowness  of  borne  trade  move¬ 
ment,  the  market  holds  together  iu  a  manner  that 
seems  rather  surprising  to  uearly  all  bauds. 

N.  Y.  Slate,  crop  of  1883,  choice  (soared  2T@23c; 
do.  good  to  prime.  22* 25c:  do.  low  to  fair,  13@20c;  do. 
crop  of  1882,  good  to  choice,  28@26c;  Pacific  Coast, 
crop  of  1888,  fair  to  prime.  20*25. 


About  the  middle  of  January  our  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE-PRICED 


CARDEN 


FLOWER  and 


WILL  BE  READY  FOR  MAILING  TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS, 


J.  M.  TH0BBURN  &  CO., 

IS  J" oliix  Street 


Poultry  and  Game,— Live  Poultry.— Chickens  con 
tlnue  dull .  Prime  fowls  about  steady.  Turkeys  dull 
and  easier.  Ducks  and  geese  about  steady. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  lb,  lOu.i  West¬ 
ern,  9Ciiil()c.;  fowls,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey 
ll  *12c.;  do.  State,  lit.*  12c.;  do.  western.  11*  12c.;  roost¬ 
ers,  mixed,  old  and  young.  7*8c  ;  turkeys.  I3c@i 4c. 
ducks.  Western,  per  pair,  80<aT5c;  geese,  Western 
per  pair,  l.25@l.50. 

Dressed  Poultry— Plenty  and  slow.  Chickens 
aud  fowls  are  selling  a  Uttle  better  than  turkeys. 
Ducks  and  geeae  not  tn  large  supply  and  In  fair 
request. 

Turkey's.  Jersey.  17*18c:  do.  prime,  large  State  and 
Western,  16c;  do.  fair  to  good.  14*  15c:  do.  poor,  10* 
T2c  chickens.  Philadelphia,  large,  17fcl8c:  do.  do. 
Straight  lots,  lb,i '7c; do,  Jersey,  15 « 17c; do  State  and 
Western  choice  per  tt  I2wl3C;  do.  State  and  Western, 
fair  to  good.  '0 alter;  fowls.  Philadelphia,  dry- 
nicked,  prime,  1  -a'.ie:  do.,  Jersey,  12*  13c;  do.. 
State  and  Western,  dry-picked,  ll*l2e:  do.  do. 
scalded,  l'c:  do.  aud  chickens,  fair  to  good.  9@IOc; 
■lucks  Philadelphia  Spring,  17i*l8c;  do.  State  and 
Western.  Spring,  16c:  do.  fair  to  good  12fflil4c  ; 
geese,  Philadelphia,  Hca.1 5c ;  do..  State  and  Western 
prime.  11*130:  do.  fair  to  good.  S«10c. 

Gam  1;.— Quail, choice,  per  >1  jZ.,  Si:  do  *mall  and  soft, 
50e<a81:  grouse  prime  >  pair.  90c.'*81:  parrrldge,  do. 

$t,  grouse  and  partridges,  soft,  per  pair,  40 ,1 60e; 
tame  squat's,  light.  V  dozen,  $2.50 A2. 75;  do.,  dark, 
per  dozen.  81.75*2.00:  tame  pigeons,  live,  per  pair; 
3*M40c,;  venison  saddles.  S<gl2c:  wild  ducks, 
canvas. 82,50*2 . 75:  do.,  red  heaoa,  87c.*8 1. T2: do  .  mal¬ 
lard.  >•  pair,  VAa60c:  do.,  blue  wing  leal,  ^  pair: 
5tVai:5;  do  .  green-wing  teal  and  wood,  V  pair,  4>®30c. 
rabbits.  P  pair.  20*  A)c..  hares, P  pair  25. a 35c. 

Refined  Sugar.— Cut  loaf.  P  a>.  SWc.;  crushed. 
894c.;  cubes,  s4*c.;  powdered,  stj.isatc.  granu¬ 
lated,  7t*i7 13-lCc  ;  mould  "A,"  TYic.;  confectioners' 
"A,”  7.5-tic.  -  coffee  "A,”  standard.  79*1.79*  coffee 
off  'A.”  644*7*40.;  white  extra  •'C.”  69*e.;  extra 
•*C,"  CV**t'.tec.:  “C.”  5Tfc@6c.;  Jullow,  5)^®594c. 

Tobacco.— Kentucky  dull;  lugs.  7* 8c.;  leaf  Ste* 
m*c.;  seed  leaf  quiet.  1382  Pennsylvania  at  lOiaiSc: 
do.  1881,  lie;  sundries.  Ia26c;  Havana.  8tle-Ci$1.15; 
SumaUira,  $1.80^1.50. 

Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  very  dull  and  un¬ 
changed.  Sweets  slow.  Onions  almost  unsalable. 
Some  Florida  tomatoes  arrived  and  sold  at  »i>  per 
crate  Florida  cucumbers,  egg  plant  and  beans 
rather  slow,  and  have  no  settled  value.  Bermuda 
potatoes  are  here  and  held  at  $5.00*5.50  per  barrel, 
but  selling  very  slowly. 

Gabbagp, ).  I-  per  td*  8>t.ii  10:  potatoes,  bbL  Si  -. 
1.W»:  sweet  potatoes,  Vn  >  bbl.  $2.75*3, 25-  Turnips, 
Russia.  L.  1  V  bbl.  Sldva  1,25:  do  do. Canada,  STc  *81: 
onions  white.  V  Ubh  75c  (.t  $1  75;  do  yellow  *  bbl. 
73e.i*$l;  do.  red  Chester,  IM#!  Spinach,  Srorfolk, 
4»bbl.,  J.-tOwAOii*  Kale,  Norfolk.  Scotch,  per  bbi,  75e; 
Kale.  Norfolk,  common,  75c.  per  lbb. 

Wool —Mauget  at  Avery’s  circular  says:  Forsta 
pled  wools  the  Inquiry  for  choice  high-grade  delaine 
Is  stronger  without  any  Improvement  In  price.  Low 
grades  arc  also  In  request  for  worsted  purposes.  It 
Is  thought  by  some  that,  but  for  the  reduction  on 
worsteds  and  woolens  and  hosiery  iu  the  revised  tar¬ 
iff,  which  has  allowed  Immense  Importations  of  for¬ 
eign  worsteds,  Ohio  medium  combing  would  be  sell¬ 
ing  at  50c.  per  lb  and  fine  delaine  at  I5e.  California 
wools  of  the  best  description  continue  In  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  Spring  wools.  The  better  class  of  Fall 
wools  are  being  freely  bought  by  scourers  on  the  Pa* 
clfle  const.  Territory  wools- One,  light,  good-stapled 
wools  meet  with  fair  Inquiry  .  Heavy,  frowsy,  flue 
and  all  elassesof  medium  wools  a  re  neglected.  Texas 
wools  have  been  In  moderate  demand.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  acting  very*  conservatively  in  purchasing. 
Stocks  arc  large,  but  held  In  strong  hands.  Lake  and 
Georgia  In  no  demand.  Stocks  fair.  Foreign  wools 
have  been  tn  good  request.  The  supply  of  Monte 
video  Is  about  cleared  out.  Australian  Is  In  light 
supply,  and  the  Cape  wool  Is  less  than  for  several 
years.  At  the  November  auctions  at  London  prices 
were  strong  throughout.  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Cook 
cable  that  the  next  sales  will  be  open  at  London  on 
February  12  tt  Is  estimated  that  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  hales  Australian  have  beeu  purchased  In 
Australia  for  America. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rate a  are  invariable*  All  are  there . 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  f  first  Insertion,  per  agate 'line,  25  “ 

yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  25  “ 

Preferred  hosltlonA . . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "  Adv.,  per 

Une,  minion  leaded . 75  centa 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year. . . . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid _ ....  $3 .  i>4  12a.  6d. ) 

Fr&aee - .  3.04  16)*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4 .06  (29)*  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  a'  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y. 
as  «econd-",“ss  mail  matter 


FOR  SALE. 

The  Rural  B!ush  Potato 


A  limited  snpply  of  this  wonderful  Potato  Is  now- 
offered  for  Stiriug  delivery  First  Introduced  in  the 
Snriug  of  -o  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  sold  bv 
Messrs.  J  M.  Thorburn  A-  Co.  at  325."  per  carrel, 
the  supply  no;  being  equal  to  the  demand.  K  has 
yielded  the  past  season  at  the  rate  of  1,*00  bushels  per 
acre,  and  as  a  table  potato  It  is  um-xeeleU  Price  at 
nearest  express  office  :■*  cents  per  lb.,  si  for3  lbs..  $2 
per  peck.  $4  per  half  bushel.  SO  per  bushel.  $12  per 
barrel.  Will  be  shlppci  soon  as  weather  will  admit. 

Address.  Kl  tlEVF.  E.  PETTY, 

Orient,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


Chicago  Wheat  In  fair  demand,  hut  unsettled: 
the  market  opened  9*<atee,  lower,  rallied  He,  de¬ 
clined  9*c,  and  closed  *qc  lower  Ilian  yesterday:  sales 
ranged;  December.  95te*9Cl4e,  closing  at  959* c;  .bin 
uary,  9fi44nz,96t*e.  closing  at  ‘J6V*c ■  February,  96.'qt.* 
979*e.  dosing  at  97c;  Mav,  $1.08Vyul.01Q,  closing 
$1  031*:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  9'A*(.< i9 -tec,  closing  it t 
'••5  tee:  No.  8  do.  79c.'.v2c;  No.  Red  Winter,  9H(*cm,$LW. 
Corn  in  _ Pi  mund,  hut  unsettled;  1  in"  nm 
opened  ‘jic9*c  lower,  advanced  V"  *$c,  then  declined 
Irregularly;  January  dropping  .’be,  later  rail!  d, 
dosing  9*' at  tee  under  yesterday’s  figures:  sales 
ranged:  Cash,  .)'.*bnMiQe,  December,  "Uv  oobe.  elos 
dosing  at  59w,59)ie.  January,  58)*. Min  tee,  closing  at 
59V(c;  February.  r;-t.Vi%e.  closing  at  5794c  i  May. 5  {**4* 
i'i07*e.  dosing  nl  6ols,e.  hats  Dull  and  easier,  sales 
ranged:  Cash,  8**33(40:  IXtoemher,  itk..  58**o,  closing 
at  38c;  January.  3S(**.S3‘sc. closing  ut -.siVsc-  Februnrv, 
534**1 38t<e,  closing  at  J.'t&c:  May.  ifftt,t  :SSlje.  closing 
at  3764c.  Kye  -  weak  at  Mteic.  Baulev  Dull  at  66c. 
Pork  irregular  and  fairly  active;  prices  ranging 
lll®20e  lower  and  dosing  oteudy. 

ST.  I.ons,  Wheat— Dull  and  lower- No.  2  Red  Fall 
81  Olfit l.ui'b,  caab;  81.017*  January;  $LUlte,  February; 
81.06te6jlt.O6te  March;  $l.u>b,  May;  No  3  Red  Full.  94* 
95c.  Onus -CnsoUlcd  nt  4f>a|(4,47V*c..«>aih.  lie.  rh-eem- 
ber,  47teoi  179^0.,  January;  I'.tin  I9tec  .February:  St9s* 
53?*c.  >lay.  Oats— Dull  aud  Irregular  at  809*64880., 
rash  ante* life..  January:  81440.  bid  February  Sttsteu. 
bid  Mav  Ryk— Bteadv  at  Mtee  Barley  Dull  at  50 
*si>e.  Butler,  hay  and  bruu  uuchunged.  Krks  lower 
at  18c.  Flaxseed,  $2,811 


Original  Poems 

have  been  written  expressly  for  the  Youth's  Com- 
t'ANtoN  by  Tennyson.  Victor  Hugo,  J.  G.  Whittier. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Dr.  Charles  MacKay.  An 
important  group  of  poems  has  also  been  contributed 
to  that  periodical  by  the  Karl  of  L.vtton.  whose  “Lu 
die"  has  a  greater  popularity  in  the  United  States 
than  In  England.  The  Companion  presents  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  list  of  serial  stories,  also,  the  authors  being 
Mrs  OUphnut.  James  Payn.  Katharine  S.  Macquold. 
George  Manville  Fenn.  C.  A  Stephens,  Thomas  Hardy, 
Alphonse  Daudct.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Frunk  R. 
Stockton. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Yore.  Saturday  Dec.  29,  1SS3. 

Beeves  -Total  for  six  days  10,709  head,  against.  12,002 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  Inst  week,  stags. 
1,000  ft.  nt  4 tec:  Bulls.  1,190  16,  at  lc:  Cows,  790  !b,  at 
3)*c;  v curlings,  ttel  lb,  at  3)40;  Illinois  Steers,  1,358  n>. 
at  $7.15,  da  T.®6  ■>.  at  $7:  do.  1.268  W,  at  $6.65;  do. 
1.805  16.  at  lltec,  56  tb:  do.  t.URs  ».  at  HQc.  ami  50c.  per 
head;  do.  1,215  tb,  at  lltec.  and  $1  per  head;  do.  1,242  tb, 
at  11c;  do.  1, 118  tb,  nt  l'teo;  do.  7,2(W  lb,  at  $6.  Ohio 
Steers.  1.366  tb,  at  Utee.  56  lb;  Western  Bulls,  1,880  lb, 
at4Si<':  Extra  Prime  state  Steers,  2,025  ib.at  $7.80  per 
too  lb;  do.  1.284  tb.  at  ll)*c,56  tb;  Pennsylvania  Steers 
and  Oxen,  1.19S  tb.at  9tec,55  lb:  Indians  do.  1.112  Ib.at 
10c, 55  lb:  do.  l.J'-te  tb.  nt  luc,  56  »■.'  State  Steers.  1,225  tb, 
at  2641',  55  tb:  do  901 1».  at  stee;  Heifers.  861  tb,  at  $3.50: 
Bulls,  1,370  tb, at  4q;  dix  Extra,  2,130  tb,  at  6c;  Missouri 
Steers,  1,264  tb,  at  $6.40:  do.  1,107  tb.  at  $5.80;  do.  l.uflfi, at 
$5.90;  do.  t, 257  tb.at  lltec,  *>6  tb:  do,  1,181  ib.at  lie. 

Calves.— Veals  In  light  supply  and  Arm  at  «te@10tec 
for  poor  to  choice.  Grasscrs  steady  at  3^*  Itee- 
Dressed  calves  tn  moderate  request  at  yesterday's 
quotations.  Yearlings,  176  tb,  at  4c:  Western  calves, 
416  Ib.at  Jc:  veals,  lot**  160  tb,  at  TtaTOtec;  fed  calves, 
412  lb,  nt  5te‘‘:  grassers,  292  (b.  utite1- 

wiiKKf  asp  1  v mbs.  Total  for  six  days, 39.685  head, 
sg  iust  36,965  head  for  th*'  same  time  last  week. 
“  Modoes,"  ,U  tb,  at3e  Oliloewes,  107  lb,  at  47*e;  sheep 
and  lambs.  l.W  ®  at  "9se;  WesU-rn  sheep  anil  lambs. 
91  lb.  at  Ml*  State  lambs,  73  1b,  at  86.TU:  Stale  sheep, 
»7tb.  at  $170.  Canada  Iambs,  74  tt>,  at  7c;  Northern 
Canada  do.  GO  a.  at  6c;  Northern  Canada  ewes,  103  tb, 
at  4Hc. 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days,  32,189  head  against  38,769 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Market  about 
steady. 


900.000  PL  W  Tri.—Jas.  Ylek.D. Boone,  Mrs  Gar 
field.  Mam  tn-ster,  Old  Ironclad,  .50  others  Hansell 
Best  Early  Raspberry.  E.  Harvest,  E.  ClusterBlnek- 
herries  aud  other  Trees,  Vines.  Ac.,  We.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Hall.  Coulboum,  Sam.  Co  ,  Jtd 


OUR  CU"  OFF  ENGINE 
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PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  29, 1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.-  Prices  weak  and  unsettled. 
Beans— marrow,  prime,  new,  *8.72i.r2.75,  do., marrows, 
prime,  old,  $2.70*. 2.75;  do.  medium,  prime,  $2.50;  do. 
pea,$2.50(ot2.5i;  do.  while  kidney  .choice.  $3, 40*  8  iwijdo. 
red  kidney.  16S3.  choice,  $4  51  \u  4.75;  do.  turtle  K01111, 
1883,  $4,141(1,4,15;  foiulkii  pea  beans,  82.0OftS.l5;  do. 
foreign,  mediums,  $l.9rt.i 2.08:  Peas,  green,  prime. 
*i.30-  do  Southern  II.  K.  $9. 25^3.50;  California.  Lima, 
#8.0008.25. 

Bkkadstukes  and  Provisions.  As  compared  with 
prices  of  two  weeks  Ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat 
is8e.  higher;  No.  3  red  Is  Qv'-  higher  iu  elevator;  No. 
1  red  Is  the  sit  rue.  Coax,  Ungraded  mixed  Is  tee. 
lower.  No.  3  is  8c.  higher;  No.  2  Is  tec.  lower  tn  eln- 
utor;  new  yellow  Southern  Is  4c.  lower.  Oats  No, 
3  mixed  is  tee.  higher:  No.  2  Is  lc.  higher!  No. 
1  Is  )*c.  higher;  No.  3  white  Is  to.  higher;  No.  2  Is 
tec.  higher;  No.  1  is  )*c.  higher;  mixed  Western  is 
the  same;  white  Western  ditto;  white  State  Is  4c. 
higher. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

me  Mention  this  Paper.)  ChambersbUfQ,  Pa 


THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBKEB. 


JAN  S 


for  i\)t  Doling, 

DWARF  TREES. 

E  all  know  how  the 
Chinese  cramp  their 
women's  feet,  and  so 
manage  to  make  them 
“keepers  at  home;’* 

hut  how  they  contrive 

to  giow  miniature 
pines  and  oaks  in 
flower-pots  for  a  half 
century  has  always 
been  much  of  a  secret. 
The  trees  are  kept  in 
a  dwarf  condition  by 
skillful,  long-contin¬ 
ued  root-pruning. 
The  Chinese  aim.  first  and  last,  at  the  seat  of 
vigorous  growth,  endeavoring  to  weaken  it 
as  far  ns  may  In*  consistent  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life. 

Taking  a  young  plant  when  only  two  or 
three  inches  high,  they  cut  off  the  tap  root  as 
soon  as  it  has  enough  rootlets  to  furnish  it 
sustenance,  aud  replant  it  in  a  shallow  earth¬ 
en  pot  or  pan.  The  end  of  the  tap  root  is 
generally  made  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  or  upon  a  flat  stone  within  it.  Al¬ 
luvial  clay  is  then  put  into  the  pot.  much  of 
it  being  in  bits  the  si/e  of  beans,  aud  just 
enough  in  kind  and  quality  to  furnish  the 
plant  scanty  nourishment.  Water  enough  is 
given  to  keep  it  in  growth,  but  not  enough 
to  excite  a  vigorous  habit:  light  and  heat  are 
furnished  upon  the  same  principle.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  also  pride  themselves  on  the  shape  of 
their  dwarf  trees.  They  use  strings,  wires, 
pegs,  and  various  other  mechauical  contri¬ 
vances  to  promote  symmetry  of  habit,  and 
fashion  their  plants  into  odd,  fancy  figures. 

•Sometimes  they  use  very  shallow  pots,  and 
then  growth  of  the  tap  roots  is  impossible;  by 
the  use  of  poor  soil,  and  little  of  it,  and  little 
water,  strong  growth  is  prevented.  Theu, 
too,  the  top  and  side  roots  being  within  easy 
reach  of  the  gardener,  are  shortened  by  his 
pruuing-knife*  or  seared  with  his  hot  iron. 
So  the  little  tree,  finding  itself  headed  in  on 
every  side,  gives  up  the  idea  of  strong  growth, 
asking  only  for  life,  aud  just,  growth  enough 
to  live  and  look  well.  Accordingly,  each  new- 
set  of  leaves  becomes  more  and  more  stunted ; 
the  buds  and  rootlets  aie  greatly  diminished, 
and  at  length  a  balance  is  established  between 
every  part  of  the  tree,  making  it  a  dwarf  in 
every  respect.  Such  is  fancy  horticulture 
among  the  Celestials.  daniel  depew. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

JANUARY  FLORICULTURE. 

Dear  Nieces  and  Nephews:— As  “Uncle 
Mark"  has  kindly  given  me  the  privilege  to 
write  you  on  the  subject,  of  flowers,  I  will 
give  you  some  of  my  experience  aud  advice, 
if  you  like.  1  road,  not  long  ago,  that  garden¬ 
ing  for  Decemlier  was  mostly  done  around  the 
sitting-room  stove,  and  it  will  be  about  the 
same  for  January.  But  we  can  think  of  what 
wc  would  lilce  to  do,  and  intend  to  do.  when 
the  time  comes  when  wceau  work  outrof-doors. 
Send  for  the  catalogues  advertised  in  the 
Rural,  aud  be  making  up  your  minds  what 
yon  will  have  for  the  coming  year. 

Ilow  well  I  reuiemlier  the  first  seeds  1  ever 
bought!  and  I  propose  to  tell  you  of  my  fail¬ 
ures  and  successes  in  that  line.  I  bought  a 
paper  of  choice  mixed  pansy  seed,  one  of 
l>etunia,  aud  I  remember  also  some  Vir¬ 
ginia  stock.  I  do  not  see  it  advertised  in 
many  of  the  catalogues  now,  and  have 
never  had  auy  since,  but  it  proved  to  tie 
very  satisfactory  to  me.  Just  one  pansy 
grew  to  blossom,  and  that  never  ripened 
seed;  but  the  petunias  were  very  nice. 
And  here  let  me  say,  have  some  petunias; 
they  will  give  the  most  blossoms  of  any  plants 
I  know,  and  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
Verbenas  are  the  only  seeds  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  start  this  month.  I  he 
kitchen  reservoir,  or  a  shelf  back  of  the  stove, 
is  a  good  place  to  start  them :  if  there  is  auy 
danger  of  the  reservoir  being  too  warm,  put 
a  piece  of  board  or  plank  under  the  box  or 
pots  in  which  the  seeds  are  planted.  Have 
the  earth  well  pulverized  arid  thoroughly 
wet;  cover  the  seeds  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep,  and  put  a  piece  of  glass  over 
the  top  of  the  pot  until  the  young  plants  ap¬ 
pear;  a  piece  of  cloth  or  even  paper  placed  on 
top  of  the  earth,  will  answer  if  it  is  kept  damp. 
Verbenas  are  slow  to  start,  and  are  rather 
slow  to  grow  after  they  are  started,  lie* 
seeds  look  like  little  sticks.  Ferhapsyou  will 
find  some  among  the  seeds  received  from  the 
Rdral  office;  if  so,  pick  them  out  and  give 
them  a  chance  by  themselves.  If  Uncle  Mark 
thinks  this  letter  worth  printing,  perhaps  you 
will  hear  again  from  AUNT  ANN. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Please  excuse  tne  for 
coming  so  often  before  you,  With  answers  to 
historical  questions,  but  I  will  intrude  once 
more  in  trying  to  answer,  Who  founded  the 
Olympian  games'  etc.  Now  I  consider  it  of 
bill,  little  use  to  us,  who  “live  in  these  degen¬ 
erate  days,11  tn  know  much  about  such  things, 
as  we  have  so  many  more  useful  things  to 
learn.  We  might,  as  well  inquire.  Who  killed 
the  wolf  that  nursed  Romulus  and  his  brother 
llemus?  or  To  whom  belonged  the  skull  that 
was  plowed  up  by  Romulus,  when  leveling 
the  Capitolino  hill?  or  What  kind  of  clay  was 
used  by  the  Etruscans  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  world-renowned  vases?  and  Where  did 
they  learn  their  art  of  painting,  which  retains 
its  beauty  to  the  present  day? 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  look  back  to  those 
wonderful  nations,  whose  existence  was  coeval 
with  Jewish  history,  Isaiah  wrote  768  B.  C., 
and  Ezekiel  595  B.  C..  and  contemporary  with 
Romulus  lived  Hezekiah,  the  tenth  king  of 
Judah.  Homer,  the  poet,  whoso  Uliad  was 
composed  500  years  before  the  works  of  Herod¬ 
otus  were  written,  says  nothing  about  the  origin 
of  the  Olympian  games.  Au  Olympiad  was  a 
period  of  four  years;  that  is.  from  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  one  Olympic  game  to  another. 

The  first.  Olympiad  took  place  in  the  year 
776  B.  C-,  28  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  The  computation  of  Olympiads  ended 
at  the  564  Olympiad,  in  the  year  440  of  the 
Christian  era.  These  games  were  solemu,  re. 
ligious  exercises  held  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter; 
they  were  held  once  in  t'ouryears  at  Olympia. 
The  Pauathenenti  games  were  instituted  prior 
to  the  Olympiau:  then  came  the  Pythian,  the 
Nemeau  and  the  Isthmian  games,  which  were 
all  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and  governed  by 
the  regulations  laid  down  by  their  wisest 
statesmen  aud  legislators.  The  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games,  was  crowned  with  higher 
honors  than  the  general  who  had  gained  a 
decisive  battle. 

But  the  customs  and  manners  of  those  an¬ 
cient  nations,  were  similar  as  regards  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  society,  whether  Grecian,  Roman 
or  Jewish,  and  the  only  dark  vein  that  ran 
through  the  early  history  of  those  nations 
was  there  criminal  law.  Burning,  stoning, 
and  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death  awaited  the 
Jewish  culprit.  The  criminal  laws  framed 
by  Draco,  for  the  Athenians,  are  proverbial 
for  their  cruelty.  Caesar  informs  us.  that  the 
Ganls  burned  their  criminals  alive  in  honor 
of  their  gods;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
Roman  law  prescribe  the  most  horrible  pun¬ 
ishments  for  simple  crimes. 

But  one  thing  I  don’t  like  among  some  of  the 
nations  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the 
practice  of  bringing  once  every  year,  all  the 
girls  in  a  village,  of  marriageable  age,  and 
selling  them  at  auction  to  the  highest,  bidder, 
the  money  paid  by  the  rich  for  the  beautiful 
ones  being  assigned  as  a  portion  to  the  more 
homely.  But  there  was  one  good  thing  about 
it,  if  the  man  who  received  the  gift  with  the 
homely  one  ever  deserted  her,  he  had  to  re¬ 
turn  the  money  he  received  with  her.  The 
condition  of  women  in  all  ages  is  a  criterion 
of  the  progress  of  civilization,  aud  refinement 
of  manners. 

The  early  history  of  Rome  is  shrouded  in 
mystery,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  were  undergoing  their  “decline  and  fall" 
when  Romulus  aud  his  hordes  of  bunditti  took 
possession  of  their  easily  captured  territory. 
The  first  Roman  who  undertook  to  jvrite  the 
history  of  his  country  was  Q  Fabius  Pietor, 
who  lived  218  B  C.  But  Livy  tells  us  that 
nearly  all  the  ancient  records  of  their  history 
were  destroyed  by  fire  when  Rome  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Gauls.  Some  critics  treat  as 
fabulous  those  first  500  years  of  Roman 
story,  so  “who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis¬ 
agree.11  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says 
that  there  were  several  cities  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rome:  but  the  Rome  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  was  founded  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad;  that  is,  752 
B.  C.,  nay,  he  claims,  that  the  Rome  built 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  was  more  ancient 
than  this.  And  some  historians  claim  that 
the  Trojan  war  was  a  myth,  and  Hoinulnsand 
his  history  problematical. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.  C.,  who  were  mostly  of  Scotch  Irish  de¬ 
scent,  inetiu  the  month  of  May,  1775.  in  a  con¬ 
vention  at  Charlotte,  and  issued  their  cele¬ 
brated  declaration  of  independence,  which  as¬ 
serted  that  their  loyalty  to  the  king  was 
ended. 

The  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake, 
Captain  Lawrence  commanding,  was  captured 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  British 
ship  Shannon,  under  Captain  Brookes.  The 
Chesapeake  was  soon  disabled,  aud  her  brave 
captain  mortally  wounded.  As  he  was  carried 
below  he  said,  “Tell  the  men  to  fire  faster,  and 


don’t  give  up  the  ship.11  That  dying  speech 
became  n  watchword.  Your  niece, 

BLANCHtE  C.  BUXTON. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — It  is  time  that  I  was 
making  ray  report.  It  is  rather  discouraging 
to  begin  with.  The  corn,  both  varieties, 
just  when  the  kernels  were  in  the  milk,  were 
killed  by  n  frost,  and  the  melons  were  killed 
•it  t  he  same  time.  The  corn  crop  was  a  com¬ 
plete*  failure.  The  flowers  were  as  fine  a  col¬ 
lect  ion  for  a  mixed  garden  as  1  have  ever 
seen,  the  phlox  lieing  especially  heautiful. 
The  foliage  plants  got  frost-bitten.  There 
were  54  grape  plants  ami  they  all  got  nipped. 

Well.  I  guess-  by  this  time  you  must  think 
us  very  indolent,  not.  to  have  covered  any  of 
the  plants;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
flu  the  evening  it  froze  it  did  not  look  as  if 
there  was  going  to  be  a  very  heavy  frost,  and 
we  neglected  to  cover  the  plants.  My  sisters 
and  myself  are  going  to  school,  and  have  a 
very  nice  teacher. 

It  has  been  snowing  for  two  days  and  the 
weather  is  very  cold.  The  last  discussion  was 
very  interesting.  When  are  the  Cousins  to 
have  another?  As  Christmas  and  New-Year’s 
are  comiug  soon  I’ll  wish  you  merry  and 
happy  for  that  time.  Your  niece. 

Masou  Co.,  Mich.  pansy. 

[You  have  written  a  very  neat  and  good 
report.  The  next  discussion  will  be  given  out 
soon.  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;— After  a  long  silence 
I  am  happy  to  write  you  once  more.  I  can¬ 
not  give  a  very  good  report  of  my  crops  this 
Summer.  The  Shoe- peg  Corn  was  a  failure. 
The  wheat  Ihave  just  sown.  The  three  pota¬ 
toes  I  cut  iu  18  pieces.  I  used  oue-half 
peck  of  wood  ashes  aud  one-half  peck  barn- 
vard  manure,  spread  broadcast,  cultivated 
them  well,  and  dug  them  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  they  weighed  six  ponuds:  four 
of  the  largest  weighed  12  ounces.  They  are 
the  most  beautiful  potatoes  I  ever  saw.  I 
hope  to  be  spared  to  plant  again,  and  give  a 
better  report  next  year.  Three  of  the  water¬ 
melon  seeds  came  up,  but  soon  died.  I  will 
send  you  some  seed  that  I  think  hard  to  beat, 
that  you  can  test  at  the  Rural  Farm.  I 
know  you  will  pronounce  them  good.  Mother 
wishes  me  to  thank  you  for  the  Garden 
Treasures.  The  holyhocks  w  ere  great  beauties. 
Mother  planted  the  seeds  again  and  1  have  sot 
out  about  50  nice  plants,  and  she  still  has 
plenty  of  seed.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is 
growing  too  long,  so  I  will  say  good  bye  for 
the  present,  and  hope  to  write  you  soon  again, 
if  acceptable.  Respectfully,  adam  keyser. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

[We  have  not  received  the  seeds.  I  shall  lie 
happy  to  hear  from  you  any  time. 

Uncle  Mark.] 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 

.7.  K.  S.,  Clay  Center,  Kansas.— I  have  two 
calves,  one  five  aud  the  other  seven  weeks  old, 
that  refuse  to  drink  milk:  how  can  their  dis¬ 
like  to  it  be  overcome  ? 

Ans,  These  arc  extraordinary  calves,  aud  it 
is  a  question  what  should  be  done  to  suit  their 
peculiar  taste.  Perhaps  the  milk  is  sour; 
which,  of  course,  any  decent,  self-respecting 
calf  might  object  to,  If,  however,  they  object 
to  milk  auy  way,  and  are  ambitious  to  appear 
as  full-grown  animals,  aud  want  more  suita¬ 
ble  food,  you  might  give  them  a  little  nice 
soft  hay  and.  instead  of  the  milk,  some  gruel 
made  of  a  pint  of  corn-meal,  a  pint  of  flax 
seed,  and  a  quart  of  wheat  midlings  boiled  in 
three  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour.  After  the 
water  boils  the  pot  should  be  set,  on  one  side 
to  simmer  slowly,  aud  the  gruel  should  be 
stirred  to  prevent  burning.  Add  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar;  cool  down  to 
milk-warm  and  thin  with  water.  This  is 
enough  for  both  calves  one  day. 


£Uu  J’ublirrttion.s. 


A  BARGAIN ! 


•jijjpj 

OHIO  TARMER 

The  Oldest.  Largest,  and  Best 
Agricultural  and  Family  Week¬ 
ly  of  the  Country  at 

Only  $1,25  Per  Year. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER,  published  at  Clcwtaml,  Ohio, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  very  best  Agricultural  aud 
Family  .Tnurnnls  of  America  It  tins  I  teen  established 
thirty-six  years,  Is  a  IG  pu/e.  6!  column  weekly,  with 
frequent  ltl  column  supplements,  gi viug  to  Its  renders 
Jib*. mt  3,701  columns  of  the  most  valuable,  relluble, 
interest!!!/  and  instructive  matter  In  n  year,  at  only 
81  .M5  PER  YEAR,  POSTAGE  PAID. 

TIIF,  OHIO  FARMER  Is  n  thoroughly  practical 
Agricultural  Journal.  containing  each  Issue  over  one 
hundred  articles  written  expressly  for  it  by  actual, 
practical,  successful  Farmers,  Horticulturists,  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Stork  Brooders,  etc.  It  tttms  to  give  actual 
Instruction  from  reliable  sources,  that  any  farmer 
can  understand  and  pul  Into  practice.  It  Is 

ACKNOWLEDGED  A  I  TIIORITY  ON 
ALT.  AGKICl  I.TI  RAI,  TOPICS 
and  Is  conducted  by  nn  able  and  experienced  Edlto- 
riul  Management,  who  spare  uo  expense  or  labor  to 
add  everythin/  possible  to  Its  value. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  hab  sow  a  paid  sub- 
si  'riptiok  list  ov  over  1 5.000  srBsnmtKRs,  which 
IS  rSQUHSTtOSARLE  KVJPESCH  OK  ITS  VALCH  TO  THE  in¬ 
telligent  farmer*  or  TtirxcouxTJtT. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  and  THE  OHIO  FAR¬ 
MER  will  both  be  rent  one  year  for  only  8\J.75, 
which  is  only  about  tin*  price  either  one  ought  to  be 
offered  at.  Tills  Is  a  bar* nln  to  any  farmer  who 
wants  the  two  REST  paper**  of  this  country. 

Address,  OHIO  FARMER.  Clrxclnud,  O. 

XjT~  Specimen  copies  and  Premium  Lists  of  THE 
CHIO  FARMER  sent  Free. 

THE 

SINGER’S  WELCOME. 

L.  O.  Emerson’s  new  book  for  Sinirlnp  Classes  and 
Conventions,  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  who  ex¬ 
amine  It. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  It  ludcc-d,”  from  _a 
recent  letter.  Indicates  the  /eneral  feelin/. 

lfc!  pages.  150  tunes.  Good  instructive  course,  In¬ 
cluding  the  new  and  favorite  Alunuul  Signs  and 
other  Improvements. 

75  cents  will  bring  you  u  specimen  copy.  Liberal 
reduction  for  ipmntitlcs. 

NEW,  BEAUTIFUL  AND  EASY  CANTATAS: 
BVCrril  A  tW  cents. i  By  1).  K.  Hodges.  Includes 
H-LDLLUri.  the  charmiug  old  Bible  story,  baa  fine 
and  easy  music,  pretty  oriental  costuming  and  stage 
iirrun/cmcuts,  and  cannot  fall  to  be  u  great  attrac¬ 
tion. 

RUTH  AND  BOAZ. 

drewR.  firing*  tmtore  us 
the  rural  life  of  olden  times,  anil  it  glimpse  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  Its  harvest  fields,  and  htu-  eus.v  und  sweet 
music. 

T  AinurD  The  new  opera  by  Delibes.  Given  every- 
LAlkmrj.  where.  Price,  *2 00. 

FOREST  JUBILEE  OHOIR.  («u  rorVoifng 

singers.  Bird  songs,  &c.  All  the  /iris  and  boys  will 
like  it. 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  D1TSON  &  OO.,  "onion. 

C.  H.  DITSON  It  CO.. . 8G7  Broadway.  New  York 

WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  tht  grande,  t  and  fastest  tettato  book  nmr published,  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

l  or  Thrilling  Iiit«ro*t,  Romantic  Story.  Spicy  Humor,  end 
Tender  mhos,  it  1«  without  »  |*<r.  Jew*  completed  byCOut 
nur  greatest  lirmir  Snth'irr,  including  /Insntetn  fthuu’t  Phelp\ 
Harriet  1‘rtvott  tipaffnrd.  II.  K  Stare,  Rose  Trrrg  lootx.Lurf 
Lrtnmii.  Maty  <.7* , inner.  .  Ifrirlnm),  and  1 S  others.  They 

(five,  lor  the  lift  time,  tin-  true  Story  of  the  Liver  *11(1  Deceit  otour 
Turnout  women.  It  It  Sa/i rrlJv  IlluMrtUcd.  Ministers  My  “ God 
„ „•</  it.-'  Tent  at  thouMUil*  an*  wnitlng  tar  it.  end  Agent* 
01*11  lO  to  VO  »  (t*y.  Cr  ,‘t'ootieely  the  beet  rhnnri*  to  mike 
money  ever  ottered.  8cml  lor  circulars,  A*  fra  Ter  his,  ter.,  te 
A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  A  CO..  Hartford,  Oonu. 


THREE  TIIOI  ri.\M»  DOLLARS 

In  prizes  is  ortered  by  the  Youth's  Comuamos  for  the 
best  short  stories  cither  for  boys,  for  girls,  humorous 
stories,  or  stories  of  adventure,  to  be  sent  them  be 
fore  May  joth.  ISM.  The  term*  aud  conditions  of  tho 
competition  are  Issued  In  a  circular— for  which  all 
w ho  desire  to  compete  are  invited  to  send. 

<Tm$,  Recite  and  plants:. 


II  ft  lien  I  The e*rllr»t and *no*t 
<  HUN  O  LLL'Mlimhl*  KU'ptorrj, 
Karl y  lUrirM  U I  im; Wherry, 
.Ulantli*  U  ml  It  none 

SJrwvsh errl«'*l  for  dcAatU 

The  f»iryF*  l and  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

in  the  Cnitrxt  States.  Including  alt 
faluahte  varieties,  new  and  old. 
Uirhhj  ntu.tr, iti, t  catdugiie.  telli.nj 
trA.it  r->  plant.  In  plant,  and  »*•« 
fo  at!  mi  l  yr.an  Fruit  Tree**  and 
plant.,  jtltrduUi  ust/til  in/or miit,n» 
on  /m  it  collar,  Tree.  Address, 

J.  T.  I.n\  KTT.  I.lttlc  Mb.-r.  Vw  J»*»ry. 

Inlrndnrrr  Cuihberl  Kutphrrry  and  ManrktsUr  Strawberry. 


'Mm 


PER 

TON 


4T>  Q  515  6VPSU  Wl 

^M,|THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

ft  M  t  \  VUG  V  l.  \M»  PLANTER  has 

W  an  honorable  record  of  \  of  aceu- 
tnrv.  Contains  Phosplmlc  of  Lime.  Gives  flu* 
riant  an  early  sbirL  improves  quality  and  Increases 
yield.  v*5  per  Inn.  Low  freight*  to  a!I  points. 

Pamphlet-,  nr i  l'•^lrlller»,  Mrwinraiiduiu 

It . .  FREE.  fVr»»  n>1icii0it,  AtlillVPH 

C’A  A  l  G  A  PL  ASTER  <  'O. , Union Sprln/s.N  V 


nr*D  n  XS  Plants  5y  mailer  express  at  onr-hnlf 
CL  i\  T  p*ir**s  Bit;  Strawberries, 

bernes  aiuLNe  «'strttiVls*rry  IY1RS.GARFIELD 

A  perfect  flow,  ring  Seedling  „t  Crwicmf, which  it  far  fur. 
titssxesin  form ,size,tirtn ttssstC h igh  /furor.  Full (iescrip’n 

in  free  catalogue.  HALE  BROS.,  So.Glftstonbury,  Ct 


Mi 


PERSONALS 


miscellaneous'  ^ilmtising 


$eal  Estate 


fmplewents  and  machinery 


Sir  John  Willoughby,  a  young  officer  of 
the  Guards,  is  the  owner  of  the  Adelaide  Ally 
which  is  now  the  first,  favorite  for  the  Derby, 
and  which  has  apparently  a  bright  future. 
As  winner  of  the  "July’1  and  the  Deerhurst 
Plate,  she  has  secured  $15,000  in  stakes. 

Whittikr  Is  color  blind.  A  fire  having 
damaged  the  wall  paper  in  his  residence,  he 
undertook  to  match  it  with  anew  piece,  which 
was  neatly  pasted  on,  to  his  great  admiration 
and  the  amusement  of  the  family.  He  had 
used  a  green  vine  with  one  of  crimson. 

There  is  a  Jewish  penman  in  Vienna  who 
writes  400  FTcbrow  letters  on  one  grain  of 
wheat.  To  furnish  the  Emperor  with  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  skill, 
he  has  written  the  Jewish  prayer  for  the  im¬ 
perial  family  ou  the  narrow  edge  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  visiting  card. 

It  lias  now  become  the  regular  resource  of 
the  impecunious  English  noble  to  "go  in  for” 
the  directorships  of  companies.  Thus  the 
name  of  Lord  Churstou,  who  was  mimed  by 
gambling  a  few  years  ago,  appears  as  director 
of  one  company  aud  trustee  of  another — a 
New  Brunswick;  railroad. 

Noticed  have  been  served  on  the  tenants  of 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  Wicklow  estates 
demanding  au  increase  of  rent,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  JO  poreeut.  The  tenants  will 
take  the  cases  into  the  Land  Court.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  since  liis  hunting  was  interrupted,  has 
ceased  to  reside  in  Ireland. 

At  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
British  Goat  Society  in  London,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  re¬ 
cently  presented  to  the  society  his  goat  Billy 
Doux.  which  had  accordingly  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  society's  stud  goats.  The  newly 
coined  word  "goatling”  was  adopted,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  goats  above  12  months  aud  under  two 
years. 

At  the  famous  luncheon  party  on  Sir  Don¬ 
ald  Carrie’s  yacnt  in  the  harbor  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson,  in  conversation  with  the  Empress  of 
Russia  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is  said  to 
have  asked  by  what  title  he  ought  rightly  to 
address  those  ladies.  "Ido  not  know,”  he  said, 
“what  1  ought  to  call  yon.”  "Oh,”  said  the 
Princess,  “there  is  no  difficulty;  Minnie  and 
Alec,  to  be  sure.” 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 


ip  Unil  wsnt  to  buy  a  half  section  farm  in 
1 1  1  U  U  Ford  County,  niluois.  well  Improved 

near  railroads,  schools  and  churches,  address  for 
particulars  and  terms,  8.  O.  MeQUISTON, 

Lebanon,  Laclede  Co.,  Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Portable  and  Stationary 


FRUIT  FARM  ata  Great  Berg*  in.  Fur  descrip 
tlon  and  price  write  A.  RATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 


PROFESSOR 


T  onrl  T  Aont  Netting  investors  8  per  cent. 
Tjctlltt  Principal  and  Interest  guar¬ 

anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  #75,000.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 


on  James  River,  Vn„  in  a  Northern  settle- 
illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Va. 


pARMS 
x  ment. 


?y0SPJM77c 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  >  f  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  whleb  we  sell  for 


For  Sale  and  Exchange.  E  'tr~  Write 
for  free  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL. 
It.  R.  ClIAFFTN  A  to.  . . .  irglnla 


CHEAP  FARMS 


Near  Market*. 

The  State  of  Mluhiguu  lias  more  than  L500  mile*  of 
railroads  and  1.S00  miles  of  Lake  transportation, 
schools  and  churches  In  every  eonntv.  public  build- 
lugs  all  paid  for.  and  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops  and  It  Is  the  best 
fruit  Stale  la  the  Sortbwesr.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market 
at  low  prices.  The  State  ban  Issued  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  «  map  and  description*  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  every  count  1/  lu 
the  State,  which  maybe  had  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Comm’rof  Immigration.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

in  bottles.  Sold  ata  reasonable  price. 

The  liorstord’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free 

RuinfordChemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H .  Al .  A  N TIION  Y  Ag’t  100  and  ltd  Reade  St..N.  Y. 


John  and  Water  Sts..  Cincinnati,  O 


Farina  for  Sale.  Catalogue 

free.  Maps  of  Va.  20  cts. 
It.  L.  Staples  dj-Ou.  Richmond ,  Va 


,4  Ton  #60.  Beam  Hot  Included. 
240  tb.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  #5. 

The  "Little  Lteioetivo.”  U  oz.  to  'J5  lb.  S3. 

aoo  OTH  EH  SIZES.  ReA»ff*t>RltE  LIST  FRKK. 

FOSSES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORGR  Ml  PR  FOR  LISItT  WORE,  #10. 
40  lb.  Anvlland  Kit  of  Tool*.  #10. 
Farmer*  care  lime  a»<J  money  doing  odd  Job*. 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  *  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  WHOLESALE  k  RETAIL. 


/  GENUINE  N 

YANKEE  SOAP 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILETAMsft  BROTHERS 

CHKMIST9  AND  APOTHRCARIR8. 

Ny  Co  pr«,«ci  cuuwluu,  the  r  mil  t>a  open 

aach  calc.  Ip 


Five-acre  small  Fruit  Farm  and  Greenhouse  in  a 
town  of  lO.CMJ  Inhabitants.  A  rare  bargain.  Must 
sell  ou  account  of  sickness.  Address 

The  Bauer  Greenhouse, 

Box  229.  Creston,  la. 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapeet 
and  beet  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  #4)  and 
upward^  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
ctreul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
A  SON. 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


160000  ACRES&'E.SiK; 

Ozark  Plateau,  in  Southern  Central  Missouri,  Eight 
fjou  rsfrom  st.  Louis,  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  RR.,  comprising  Wheat,  Corn,  Flax, 
Blue-grass,  Tobacco,  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  and  Superior 
Grazing  Lands.  Climate,  mild  and  healthful:  and  the 
people  mostly  from  the  East.  THK  OZARK  PI.  A  TE  A  IT 
f,A.\  D  CO.  offers  these  Lands  to  settlers  at  sL5  to  s> 1  O 
per  Acre,  o*  easy  terms.  Circular*  giving  details  sent 
on  application  to  LUCIA  N  HA  \V  I.KY.  Hec'y, 

2a  Erie  St..  BUFFALO,  h.  Y 


(Copy  of  front  Label,  adoi>ted  1810.) 

For  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
LAther;  rich,  mild  and  lasting.  No  soap  in  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.S.  Courts sustain 
Ing  our  "Trade  Mark"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  !  OAP 


use  our  Barbers'  Bar  Soap."  sample  mailed  for  Be, 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  13c.  Address, 

J.B.  WILLIAM?*  A:  CO..  Cln-dunbury  .Conn, 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  small  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Farm.adjoinii 
the  city  of  Arkadelphla,  Ark.  Healthy  location:  go, 
business  started.  Reason  for  selling,  am  not  odapte 
Address  B.  G.  SWEET,  Arkadelphla,  Ark, 


Jfmplrments'  and  5ttachiwmj 


“THE  cifeST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

SAWCIIP  yCC  THRESHERS, 

MILLS,  EL  ll  U I  ll  EL  0  Horse  Powers, 

iForallsectlonsanil  purposes. )  Write  for  Fw®  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aaltman  <fc  Taylor  Co. .  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


,^toek  and  poultry. 


'PO  NEWSPAPER  CA  N  VASSEUS.-tOeer 
I  to  #2.00  Commission  Paid  oil  1.VM  leading  nev 
papers  und  Magazines.  Send  for  catalogue, 

NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY, 
Brockton.  Mass 


(Tree.*,  Cecils  and  Plants 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


SL  A  Imp.  Chromo  Cards,  name  In  new  script  type. 
tFv/luc.,  13  pks.  #l.or  10  pks.  for  #land  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  plain,  chased,  fanev  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  Snow  .x  Co,  Meriden, Ct 


DOYLE ST0WH  HORSE  POWEt 


GENTS  I  am  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Ouse's  Family 
Phy Oleum.  Price  #2,110.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  a.  W.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


For  1354  is  an  Elegant  Book  of  150  Pages. 
rZ  V  :*  Colored  Plates  of  FLOWERS  and 
Vegetables,  and  more  than  1000  Illustra- 
BA  ~  tlons  of  the  choicest  Flaws  r*.  Plants  and 
VEGETABLES,  and  Dim  loos  for 
Gnawing,  ll  is  hand-  .me enough  for  the 
Center  TaLU-  or  j  liolidnj  Present. 

r*  with  10  cents,  amt  w  .v,  ,11  sciwl  you  a  copy, 
-  j,-  iHv-it-ptiid.  This  t*  not  a  quarter of  its  cost. 
uL)  It  is  printed  in  1«>'U  Eiultsl;  arid  German. 
TjY.  If  you  aflermmfcs  order  seeds  deduct  the 
K2P'  1  •  ruts.  VICKS  3EEG3  ARE  THE  BEST 
IMS  IN  THE  WOULD.  Tie  Fl  .<  kaL Gcidl  will 
'  '7  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

1  TICK’S  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine, 
kj  Png,-*,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number 
anil  many  line  Engraving*.  pn,  e  #1.25  a 
rear ;  Five  Copies  for  v-  Specimen  num- 
H  Bern  m 

Address, 


FRFiFi1  Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  sending  Wj,  for 
•  S  packs  of  Chroma  Cards,  new  and  Imported 
designs,  or  50  Gw  ide.  K.  H.  Parpre,  New  Haven.CI. 


Wlih  either  regnlur  iiiclTiu-  orTeveI77,^idtran^ia* 
the  Simplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  Tta 

Dujlrsiawn  Junior  Thresher  aiul  Cleaner 

has  uo  superior.  Far  Illustrated  1  "atalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HI  ISHIZER, 
Dorlrstowa.  Bucks  Co..  Pn» 


K.  H.  Pabdrk,  New  Haven.CI. 


i  YOUR  NAME 

Hk%;  *1  Mixed  h*-;  *4  Gold  Kdte,  15c.;  1*  Bor. 

>W  Geld  Kdco,  10c. :  K  Arquanlasro  C*rd>,  10c.;  45 
Horuoboo  Chromo,  Ke.;  1»  Sl'.ppur  Card*.  IV,;  IS  P»- 
Gonu,  DAiue  bidden  by  bond  bolding  boqnet,  3de.; 
IS  I'bcdigraph  Cbftle,  tend  phol^nnb,  rce  will  roturu 
It,  a*f.  Agent'e  CKit&l,  tv.  Au  ologant  iTwnluai  tot 
every  oedeo  emoentlnc  *•  #>•  or  sure,  given  fro*.  W e 
berc  lb«  lergou  nnetv  of  e»y  C-ied  law  In  lb,  Wcrid 


V.  '  ’  Jt 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES.  PERCHKRON’-NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE 
Our  customers  have  the  ndvnntai 
yeans  experience  In  bree,llng  and 
collection*,  opportunity  of  comparing 
tote  pricer,  because  of  re  tent  of  burin, 

of  transportation  ~ 
solicited. 

JPOWHIjZj  BHOTHBH8, 
SPRING  BORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA 

Mention  Rurn  I  New-Yorker. 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

p  CATTLE  STANCHIONS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  In¬ 
vented.  Adjusts  itsklk  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out,  and  cocks  rrSELF 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  188L  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


fe  Of  wir  many 
importing  laroe 
date  mil  breeds, 

-  -  -  - - and  tote  rates 

Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 


Dl  RUV  nKDnC  Printer,  m*d  StAi.-ncrt, 
ULHIllV  UnnUO  tniayyaatity,  *1  vary  low 

rr-.,,  ,ni  itxrr t>  f.-r  pffee-llat,  noii»  frvv.  Address 

HUB  CARO  C0„  149  Milk  St,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


TJ1’1  a,'V'  1  »«lld  pUifl  Hnc,  »-  vlr  of 
18  K.  Itolird  Gold,  carlccl  11 

- - Velvet  Casket,  m-riaW  5  year*. 

1 -Hmd.  4D<-.,  8  for  *1.25.  SO 
tnrd*,  "Beauties,”  all  Gold.  Sit. 
ver.  Ice— e*.  Lilies.  Mo lliacs,  Ac.,  aiii  :,me  ou,  tOe.,  ll 
pucks  *1.00  bill.  »t>d  tin  Gold  Klug  t  ree. 

U.  8.  CARD  CO..  CKNT£KBKOOK.  CONI? 


Grind  your  own  Bone, 

Meal,  Oy,ier  flhelUA-  Corn 
I  ,n  th,J  HASH  MILL  F. 
f  5N ilsons  Patent >  100  percent 

/  //  more  made  in  keening  Poultry. 
11  Also  Power  Mill*  and  Farm 

Feed  Mills,  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  B  H  OS..  Easton,  Pr. 


JAMES  VICK, 

Roe  hearer,  Ji.  Y 


lYTi  —  Catalogue 
A  -  Free. 

A-  K.  SPALDING, 
.VixsYvoKTir,  Iowa. 


SHEDS! 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

fo;  «a'e-  including  some  verv  choice  Yearling  Rams 
ana  uam  l.arnhH  or  K<>od  pedigree.  Prices  verv  mod 
erate  tor  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  i)Qiubt*rwaoCo(L  Wo  have  also  for  sale  sev- 
eral  tine  Oxford  Down*.  Address, 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  St  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  n^;t«raF?«5.Book 

E.  NASON  A  CO.  ISOKuRon  St,  New  York. 


YOUR  NAME&carS 

k  tX  dv»Lrn*  of  <*-^d  Fi oraJ, 


EEDSMAN 


Kfmtmbraitc**  S*nSimrint.  /f-iuJ 
Kiafol,  wi ill  /ztw,  Prtend- 

*4t ft.  And  f/olkJ  if  xt  Ifle 

I,A.  - - - -  ,UV* 


Late  of  the  firm  of  HENRY  A.  DKLEK  , 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Smith'*  Seed  Catalogue  for  1.8H,  containing  all  the 
best  leading  variet'***  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower. 
V  eseluhle.  ai'd  Field  ?4eed*.  also  Iniplemetit.s  and 
(vurden  Requisite*,  ^ent  ftee  lo  all  anplu-ants. 


j.t«.  wt thi.  -  — 

•IrtTknl  Klna-.50c..  1&  uk*.  h  Klnc.fi,  - 

I  a  NEW  -HOMTU1D  >  MP 

|  /  l*rd«  (■«»*  w»ufe*M  with  hand 

holttloE  lo*#n  with  MuUtK*  fittou  7  X. 

pk%.  t>U  )itng(or$l.  4gY»u*  •«!■-  j' 

plr  ok  101I  full  outfil,  2Sr-  Uv«r  ttU 

CjiH*  »4tlr<l  tbW  Kktuii.  MmI  »(  «htttf*«le 

NORTUFURD  tARll  CU.  Sorchlord, 


HOLSTEINS 


Twenty  very  flue  heifers  to  calve  tills  Winter,  just 
Imported  and  for  sale  at  fair  price*. 

CHAS.  W,  WOLCOTT.  Readrllle,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


New 

York 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY.breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  Whitk-Hall.  Kentucky. 


,er,  Five  H<-u:mero.  lllnd 
er,  Thn-iul  Cutter,  Need 


UBafi  f  Ij  le.i.  Oil  .Mill  full  outfit  Wiui  each.— 
■is-GiV  /dll  Guaranteed  to  bo  pvrfteL  Wur- 

H  BS  •  Au  run  ted  o  y,„r*  Don't  par  double 

— |tW  for  liiik'luiU'i no  hotter,  w hen 

*  rw  TSll  canny  these  befuroyou  |X»T  leaf 
If  4  S  R  All  Iktc  improvements.  Run*  light 
A  f] Sfjvfi  tiA  a  i tit  little  noise,  llandr-om,  u;id 
“  durable.  Cln-ular*  « Its  ban- 

...  77l  Ct?;  .?. .  “ Of  tevllmi.nlnl*  *  trees. 

far.ti.  i'A  l.)E4  lO,  47  Third  Avc..  CbLogo.Ul. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 


THE  BEST.  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grain*.  trrv*s  ooeds.  Ume,  salt,  .■uhes,  fertili¬ 
zers  and  everything  requiring  broadcasting— any 
quantity  per  acre,  bettor  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
8<iws  single  w  doable  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  aides 
of  wagon.  Not  affivtcl  lo  wind,  us  the  seed  Is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  dri  ven.  Team  walkin  g 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  wlusu  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  W  HOHR,  Treasurer, 

RACINE  SKEBER  CO.,  He,  Molnca,  Iowa. 


Will  be  mailed  CDCC'0  a"  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  ■  ilCC  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
i*c<-ds.  Plants,  tc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.  M  FERRY  R  C0.D?,». 


We  wilt  send  you  a  watch  oracuaxn 
•I  MAIL  OR  El  PRESS.  C.OD.,tobe 
examined  before  mylng  any  money 
and  I  f  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
I  our  expense.  Wo  manufacture  all 
our  watches  aud  save  you  S)  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  430  styles  free. 

Kvk*t  W,ns  \t  .  *,  ,* tvu.  Aepwa 

RTAHOARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

iimKUMH  PA 


iSALXX  CORDATAI,  a  native  of  Nebraska.  Thick 
close  growers  for  shelter  belts,  as  durable  as  red 
cedar  posts  set  ten  years.  Perfectly  sound.  A  limited 
number  of  strong  cuttings,  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

J,  T.  ALLAN,  Secy.  Neb,  Hort,  Soc., OMAHA.  Neb, 


PR  1 YRRRR  V  PT.I\T«I  New  and  old.  medium  and 
blLiit  B  r.  Bit  T  »  hdii  I  o  [late  variety  for  sale.  Those 
wishing  to  raise  Cranberries,  will  please  send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  relating  to  culture  and  planting  soil,  etc.  F. 
Trowbridge.  Milford.  Ct-.or  H.  H,  Olln.  Jew-ett.  Ct. 


Bronze  turkey  gobblers  for.  $4, 

from  Gobbler  Weighing  S3  pounds.  Address, 

ELIAS  S.  REED,  Landisville,  N.  J. 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

i  Uvcu,  Cl.  for  a  dollnr  pvckii^oof  th«lr  beautlfu  l  idb for  patchwork. 


JAN  § 


THE  RURAL  NfW-Y0R|<ER. 


JAN  5 


iMM'Ki,iNt;TON,»rcn 


W hat  relation  to  you  is  your  father’s  only 
brother’s  sister-in-law? 

A  colored  laundress  advertises  for  “Wash¬ 
ing  of  men  by  the  dozen.” 

Dude  to  maiden.— “Aw,  I  hevsucha  dwed- 
ful  eawld  in  me  bed,  you  knaw.”  M.  to  D. — 
“Better  a  cold  than  nothing,”  was  the  cruel 
reply. 

“  I  say,  Pat,  that  is  the  worst-looking  horse 
that  I’ve  seen  in  harness.  Why  don’t  you  fat¬ 
ten  him?”  “Fat  him  up,  is  it?  Faix,  the  poor 
baste  can  hardly  carry  the  little  mate  that’s 
on  him  now.” 

An  English  servant-girl  who  had  returned 
from  the  United  States  was  told  by  friends 
that  she  looked  really  aristocratic.  “Yes,” 
said  she,  “  in  America  all  domestics  belong  to 
the  hire  classes,” 

Many  a  church-goer,  while  apparently  sing¬ 
ing  with  all  his  heart, 

••  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 

That  were  an  offering  far  too  small,” 

is  intent  on  fingering  small  coin  in  his  pocket, 
to  make  sure  that  the  nickel  he  wants  to  shy 
into  the  contribution  plate  is  not  a  dime. 

At  a  fashionable  spelling-bee  a  clergyman 
was  “spelled  down”  for  using  one  “n”  m 
drunkenness.  Re  tuning  soon  after  to  his 
parish  he  was  coldly  received.  He  sent  for  the 
parish  clerk  and  eagerly  asked  the  cause. 
“  Well,  sir,”  replied  the  clerk,  “  the  report  has 
come  down  here  that  you  were  turned  out  of 
a  great  lady’s  house  in  Loudon  for  drunken¬ 
ness.” 


PULVERIZING  HARROW*  CLOD 
CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

The  “Acme'1  (iuldeft*  the  noil  to  the  notion  of  a 
Steel  L’ruahor  win  Levelvr,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Tu  rid  mi  prOcessof  double  gangs  at  CAST 
STEEL  COll  LTER*.  the  |iemiltur  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  gl  ve  I  in  in  e  n  se  e  n  1 1 1  u  g  power. 
Thun  the  cliree  operations  of  eru siting  lumps,  lev¬ 
eling  off  the  ground  ami  thoroughly  pulverizing 
the  soli  ure  performed  nt  the  mu  me  time.  The  en¬ 
tire  nbnence  ofSplken  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids 
pulling  up  rubbish.  It  In  enpeetttlly  adopted  to  in¬ 
verted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  utterly 
fall;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  Is  the  only  Har¬ 
row  that  chih  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 

We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  4 
to  15  feet  wide. 

no  ~\'0 T  HE  itECElP'EO. 


Don’t  let  your  deafer  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assura  nee  that  it 
is  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY 
ORDERING  AN  “ACME"  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send 
the  Donanc  oano  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in 
the  Fritted  States  on  trial ,  and  (fit  does  not  suit,  you 
may  send  it  back,  toe  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your 
own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  CoaUlnSng  Thousand:  of  Testimonials 
from  1C  different  States  and  Territories. 

N  A  SH  &  HUOT 1 1  ER, 
Manufactory  and  Principal  Office: 

Branch  Office:  i  MILLINGTON, 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  I  New  Jersey. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  “Tillage  is  Manure”  scut  Free  to 
parties  who  name  this  Paper. 


Skating. 

Gent  on  Ice. — “What  in  thunder  are  you  doing  with  your  skates,  Pat?” 
Pat. — “Faith,  ye  see,  I’m  filin’  nicks  in  thim,  to  keep  thim  from  slippin’.” 


'Ptoscfllancaus  Advertising. 


Tone,TonDli,WorlfmaiisMB  and  DnraMUty. 

WILLIAM  HN ABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS. 


THE 

-Lightning 
Hay-Knife ! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  FIS3T  0BD2E  OF  MEEIT 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1830. 

Was  awarded  the  Urm  preini- 
m  um  at  the  International  Exhl- 

yi  bltlon  In  Philadelphia,  In  1STS, 

J  and  accepted  by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 
J  OTHER  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

W  It  Is  the  Bi*hI  Knife  In  the 

/  -•  1  world  to  cut.  find  feed  from  bale, 

/  r  to  cut  down  mow  or. if  aid',  to  cut 

Im m  oom-stalks  for  feed,  tocutpeaf, 

or  for  ditching  In  marshes.and 
/  r  has  uo  equal  fur  cutting  cnsil 

-  age  from  the  silo.  TU  Y  IT. 

/  f  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

/  f  Manufactured  only  by 

V  HIRAM  HOLT  &  CO., 

East  Wilton,  Hie.,  (I.  8.  A. 

For  sale  by  hardware  merchants  It  the.  trade  oenerall 


CflCTS 

U  (J  FOR  TRIAL 


■WRrAn  IT  V  AVO  9ur  Special  ‘‘FARM  end  GARDEN" 

SPJVTvOr  »»  1 LA.  ■  if  VI  ■■  ■  ^  Otter!  in  unryunllcJ  opportunity  to  teeurs 

V  AWvrU  El  Ailnu  It  —  ■  ■  ■_  H  .A  <A,  furu<  and  Unotrn  for  one  ywir,  A  hue- 

^vY^TrlRUvvJII  iMt  R  H  U  ■  Vjf  lm.lv  r  Kill..  .»n,<  ,«  wpl)  of  Choicest 

R  Vy.  _  ■  ■  ■  ■  W  UilUlEN  SKKIM  ur  u  tJ'tyUnn  cusL 

I\jr  /l.  A  IB  '  “*  ■  B  ■  !!■■■  wml  Ua-  ■  farm  and  i  the  monthly 

klS2i30  Ell!  U  for  miJissisps; 

It c  Tomato.  C*cel»l«r  Cubbagt,  -«•' “  JJuirlct  KudUh.  Bo»t<»n  Market  t  u  unitor,  I'uridc-tap  Tur- 
ail.l  tUo  prim;  of  Bttt»  tori**  t»«St  «  grown  Iron)  our  IStidl.  Coia|i«lSon  open 

IN  CASH  PREWIUMS  all  pueebasemef  O  -V  trl»l  «o  otherv.  hull 

IpDUV/  in  UH9n  L.V  i?  ."..’iT  anlrrut  niH'OUl  tnko  ailvaiitagc  of  the  greatest  ofler  ever  made. 

K5«K?«ssawi  —scars » ss**.“se 

g^'^',JSrdr».*SdS»1l©li.:a,07’Fourth8t.  des  MOINES.  io#a. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered.  Now  ’a  j  our  time  to  get  up 
orders  (urourceleliruted  Ten, 
xml  Coffee*,  mid  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Hold  Hand  or  Mok*  Bose  China 
Tea  Hot,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
I  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Hot,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
irmed  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particular*  address 
THE  GREAT  AM  Kim  AN  TEA  CO., 

V.  O.  Boa  3»a.  31  and  .Hit  Vorn  y  St,,  New  York. 

vKDS.  5(i  assorted  i.'hromoe  incw)  with  name  and 


ESS,  LADY  WASHING 


T  O  N,  V  1C  It  G  E  N  N  E  S 


MOORE’S  EARLY, JEF 


PERSON,  EARLY  VIC 


FINE  TABLE  WARE 


AND  FANCY  GOODS 


GIVEN  CP  BY  DOCTORS. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Godfrey  Is  up  and  at  work, 
and  cured  by  sc  simple  a  remedy?" 

“I  assure  you  It  Is  true  that  be  is  entirely  cured,  and 
with  nothing  but  Hop  Bitters:  and  only  ten  days  ago 
his  doctors  gave  him  Up  and  said  he  must  die!” 

“Well-a  day!  That’s  remarkable!  1  will  go  this  day 
and  g'  t  some  for  my  poor  George— I  know  hops  are 
good.” 

How  to  Get  Sick  —Expose  yourself  day  and 
night,  eat  too  much  without  exercise,  work  too  hard 
without  rest,  doctor  all  the  time,  take  all  the  vile  nos¬ 
trums  advertised,  and  then  you  will  want  to  know  ~ 

How  to  Get  Well.— Which  Is  auswered  In  three 
words -Take  Hop  Bitters? 


IHICOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM! 


Is  Undoubtedly  the  most  vol- 
^ ^  |f*flM„nhla  and  reliable  Yeteri- 
nary  Kemedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  ihe  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  plane  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  seni¬ 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoon  till  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will. produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.00.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
C<  >.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Hone  genuine  without 

it  lias  our  signature  on  the  label. 


GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES! 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Tlie  Greatest  Importing  ami  Hreeding 
Establishment  in  the  World. 

PERCHERON  HORSES 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  from  Frune*  »ud  Bred 
ik  bluec  1812,  b y 

jEBEite.  m..  ava  dutviiam, 

Wayso,  Du  Page  Oo.,  Illinois, 

85  miles  Wert  of  Chicago 

Prices  low  for  qual* 
EVERY  STALLION 

,  Jf,  GUARANTEED  A 

BREEOER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest,  pedigrees 
Registered  In  the  Pereheruu  Bind  Book  of  France 
and  the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of  the  United  States. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  “N.” 


_  _  GERT  STOCK  In  AMERICA. 

3i7m»^»"K7tv;qn»Tny:w^wtr...  vighni  i  | * ktV,h FC^1T,l/rv- 

Cheap  hj  mail.  LowHatcat«Dealer«.  I  i  ™  ■  *^^  ^*  ^*  1IL  JIBABD,  Frcdonlu,  *N.  1. 

ANDRETHS’~  seed^CATALOGUE 

gardeners^  COMPANION.’' 

ICF  lO  CKNTS.  The  moat  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
mbllxiuul  costing  fifteen  cents.  The  article  on  jUarket  Gurdeniiig  umler  GIush  is  worth 
"a  t  y  tlrn  eat  h  e  rl  i  e*  Th  i  h  be!  tig  OUR  (INK  IljL'ND  KKDTII  JYLAR,  we  publish  this 
Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  ami  Fnrm.  'I  o  all  sending  us  TI.N  (  EN  TN  m  stniups, 
we  mail  a  copy,  and  on  orders  fur  Heed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  6t  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa. 


IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Appliqug,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


-  the  .  . 

Great  American 

m  T 
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Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 


GARDEN 

U  Rv  PETER  HEI 


D.,  IDCTCD  UminrDCfUl  is  n  New  Book  iif  2.KI  pages,  handsomely  bmi  rid  111  cloth, 
Dy  rtl  Ln  nLllULnoUli,  containing  a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author,  etubrac- 


—  y  •  7  HIM!  ••uii.iii  inn;:  n  rurvi  i  i(  i  aw-. 

intr  within  il*  scope  tht*  follow  jug  sul*jprt>* :  l'opular  BuIbHiuul  tbiur  <  intlow  Gurutfuiug, 

arul  Can*  of  Plants  in  Rooms.— Pr^painitiori  Of  Plants.—  Uost> Growing  in  V>  i nler.  C»r«a*n-iionh«*  ‘s,r,.lc- 
tur‘t*8  uml  Modes  «aT  Heatiftcr. — Fn  mini  inn  and  Renovation  of  Lawns.— Onioii  (.rowintf.-— How  loluuse 
Cahhiiui*  ;»nd  Oanliflower*— On  Iho  Growing  and  PrestTvim?  of  IVI»‘tv.—  »^ira'viwrry #  Cnlrurt*.— Root 
Crona  for  Farm  Stork.— riikun*  of  Alfalfa  or  Lnccnir  — Manure  and  ilwr  Mod.-j*  -d  Application.— 
Market  (Jardrnin^  u round  Now  York. — Tlio  l  rtie  Feet  In  Sowing  and  I  lanUTi^f.  l)rainiiiLr,  etc. 

t  ’if 

^iS^VlT^nTrTrriCnRI  0  rf\  SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35&37  Cortiandtst.,  NEW  YORK. 


THOMPSON’S  CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEEDER 


Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Millet , 
Hungarian,  RedTop&  Flax, 
->-SEND  fOR,  CIRCULARS  •<- 
DESCRIBING  LATtST  IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E.THOMPSON.SOLE  M'F  R’. 
YPSlLAA/ri,  MICH . 


Reed  <&  Barton, 

•Manufacturers  of  * 


unimuumg^S 


>•••}  »  ' 


X  ■>  jPI 

Vol.  XLIIL  No.  L772. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  12,  1884. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
13.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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the  Carolinas,  Alabama  and  Georgia  will  reap 
large  profit  from  early  Spring  lam  be,  eggs, 
butter  and  superior  mutton  and  wool  as  the 
South  now  is  doing  from  earlvvegei^bles  an<’ 
fruits.  The  fall  fruition  w  ill  bd  reached  when 
all  honest  labor  is  everywhere  considered 
honorable.  In  this  respect  the  South  is  irn 
proving,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  North, 
monopoly,  hydra-headed,  controls  conscience 
and  legislators. 


In  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  modified 
Downs,  the  Shropshire  was  originally  an  old, 
honied  English  breed,  crossed  with  Cotswold 
in  the  latter  partof  the  last  century,  and  later 
with  the  Leicester  and  South  Down;  careful 
selection  has  eliminated  the  horns  and  pro* 
duced  other  peculiarities.  The  Hampshire 
Dowus  are  a  mired  breed  originated  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  South  Down  on  the  native  breed  of 
Hampshire,  followed  later  by  an  infusion  of 
Cotswold  blood.  The  Oxford  Downs  are  re¬ 
ported  as  originated  about  50  years  ago  by 
crossing  a  Cotswold  ram  on  a  Hampshire  ewe. 
This  all  speaks  rather  well  for  the  Cotswold  as 
a  progenitor.  The  mutton  is  good  if  the  sheep 
are  young,  and  the  rush  nowadays  is  for  early 
maturity.  They  are  inclined  to  fat  after  they 
are  fully  mature.  In  fact,  the  Cotswolds  and 
Leicesters  are  the  valuable  integers  in  all 
the  modified  Downs,  and  these  modified  Downs 


storms,  and  from  the  ranch  country  of  the 
the  plain  and  mountain  region  reports  gene¬ 
rally  show  a  good  supply  of  Winter  grazing. 
*** 

Aneut  sheep,  I  do  not  think  I  am  on  record 
as  having  forgotten  the  Hampshire  Down, 
as  stated  in  a  critique  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  De¬ 
cember  15.  On  the  contrary,  I  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Rural  of  December  1,  that  "to 
my  mind  the  Hampshires  for  quality  of  wool, 
excellence  of  meat  and  goodness  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  will  leave  little  to  be  desired,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  must  combine  several  excellen¬ 
cies.”  And  also  that  they  w  ill  cross  kindly 
with  the  Merino,  as  both  the  Hampshires  have 
in  Germany.  Of  course.  I  write  from  a  West¬ 
ern  man’s  standpoint,  and  from  a  strong  feed¬ 
ing  standpoint.  In  relation  to  the  Cotswolds, 
they  are  favorites  in  the  West  and  for  many 
reasons.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  stick 


JERSEY  COW  FLORA  OF  ST.  PETER'S, 


.  HE  animal  represented  in  Fig. 

vjy-  19,  is  imported  Flora  of  St. 

AU  Peter’s,  8622;  sire,  Prince; 

dam,  Daisy,  884,  on  the  Is- 
A*  r\S  1  I  U  land  of  Jersey,  and  she  is 

\  y  I  [$•  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  E. 

M.  Jones,  of  Brookville.Ont,, 
Canada.  When  only  three 
years  and  five  months  old, 
*  f  after  having  calved  in  the 

previous  February,  this  cow  made  16  pounds 
and  five  ounces  of  butter  In  one  week  in  June. 
Her  feed  was  all  the  Lucerne  she  would  eat 
three  times  a  clay,  aud 
she  was  turned  out  to 

cid.  She  has  an  excel- 

lent  constitution,  and  ^  M 

is  a  good  breeder.  She 

is  the  dam  of  the  bull 

Gold  Cup,  that  took  the 

first  prize  at  the  Great 

International  Dairy 

Fair  in  New  York,  an*  teriroallarfiB 

that  was  then  sold  t 

Mr.  Dinsmore— though  ^^1 

not  a  year  old— for 

that  tool  ntprim'  jj^ 


drborindlitraL 


IMPROVED  LOCUST-TREES 


Every  farm  ought  to  have  its  line  or  grove 
of  locust  trees.  W  ith  us,  some  18  or  20  years 
ago,  the  locust  borer  was  so  unconquerable, 
by  its  numbers  and  by 

I  its  habits,  that  we  stop- 
p  e  d  planting.  The 
borer,  which  defied  our 
attempts  at  mastery, 
found  his  match,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  unknown 
ally  of  ours  <  apable  of 
following  him  up;  and 
we  are  now  cutting  part 
of  the  trees  set  then, 
getting  an  average  of 
five  heavy  posts  from 
each,  besides  lighter  ones 
for  grape  trellis,  rustic 
pickets,  etc.,  and  loads 
of  firewood  of  the  very 
best  description.  This 
we  cut  up  while  green, 
when  it  yields  to  the 
axe  readily,  although  it 
becomes  very  hard 
when  seasoned. 

The  trees  planted  were 
seedlings,  and  the  fell¬ 
ing  of  them  brought 
into  stroug  notice  the 
very  different  habits  of 
growth  of  the  different 
varieties.  A  few  are 
crooked,  scraggy,  thor¬ 
ny  and  slow  in  growth, 
and  from  these  there  are 
all  gradations  up  to  two 
or  three,  and  one  espe¬ 
cial  champion,  which 
are  vigorous  and  clean 
in  growth,  and  thorn¬ 
less.  This  last  is  a  merit 
highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  to  han¬ 
dle  the  limbs  or  brush, 
and  it  seems  a  rule  gene- 


JERSEY  COW  FLORA.  From  Nature.  Fig.  19. 


the  grounds. 

Flora  lifts  been  four 
times  shown,  aud  been 
a  prize-winner  every  time;  and  twice  she  has 
stood  in  Mrs.  Jones’s  prize  medal  held. 


WESTERN  STOCK  NOTES. 

JONATHAN  PERI  AM,  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  favorable  weather  West  has  kept  pas¬ 
tures  fresh  and  growing  up  to  this  loth  of  De¬ 
cember.  Stock  are,  of  course,  not  left  entirely 
to  pasture,  except  by  the  penny-wise-and- 
pouud-foolish  sort  who  thiuk  the  saving  of 
fodder  in  the  Autumn  a  cute  thing.  The  sen¬ 
sible  man  keeps  fils  stock  up  to  the  flesh  mark 
constantly  and  guts  rich,  while  the  "saving 
man” always  feels  that  there  is  "no  money  in 
stock.”  Sheep  have  boon  able  to  take  core  of 
themselves  very  nicely  so  far,  except  during 


to  my  statements.  "If  a  longer  wool  for  comb¬ 
ing  is  wanted,  Cotswold,  Leicester  und  Lincoln 
sheep  would  be  indicated,”  and  in  relation  to 
crossing  with  Merinos,  I  sav  now  as  i  said  be¬ 
fore,  that  "the  only  objection  would  be  that 
it  is  violent;  that  is,  the  sheep  are  too  large 
proportionally  for  the  Merinos.”  I  would 
also  reiterate  the  statement  to  study  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  flock  in  relation  to  crossing.  A 
cross  valuable  in  the  South  would  not  neces 
sarily  be  so  either  in  the  New  England 
States  or  in  the  W est.  The  South  Down  cross, 
for  instance,  would  improve  the  mutton;  but 
|  it  would  give  neither  a  superior  delaine  nor 
combing  wool.  Hence  the  Downs  modified 
through  breeding  to  Cotswold  and  Leicester 
blood,  are  favorites  in  the  A  Vest,  and  the 
Cotswolds  themselves  certainly  are  so. 


i  will  be  rightly  estimated  in  the  hill  country 
of  the  South,  when  the  shofr-guu  is  more  used 
iu  the  killing  of  worthless  dogs.  Until  this  is 
)  the  case  Stockman  will  undoubtedly  prefer  the 
prairie  region  and  the  great  Plains  beyond. 
Indians  and  the  “cowboy”  are  less  terrible  to 
capital  than  “night  riders”  aud  the  murder¬ 
ous  shot-gun. 

*** 

It  is  true  that  the  South  contains  some  of  the 
most  valuable  lands  in  the  United  States  for 
stock  purposes,  as  well  as  for  general  agricul¬ 
ture.  Her  timber  resources  are  magnificent. 
All  these  require  only  capital  and  talent  to 
develop.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  indeed 
it  has  already  begun,  when  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  is  attracting  large  attention.  The  hill 
I  country  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 


rally  prevailing  among 
trees  that  when  they  are 
spared  the  hard  work  of 
I  forming  and  projecting  an  armature  of 
thorns,  they  gain  greatly  iu  the  one  straight 
direction  of  onward  and  upward  advance¬ 
ment  of  shoots,  to  which .  then,  all  their  force 
and  power  can  be  given.  This  is  a  familiar 
thing  to  nurserymen,  to  whom  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  different  sorts  of  each  kind  of 
fruit  is  a  matter  of  importance,  looked  into 
with  careful  interest 

Locust  trees  are  as  amenable  to  the  graft¬ 
er’s  art  as  apple  trees;  and.  while  all  locust 
wood  is  valuable,  the  rare  trees  that  grow 
with  clean,  strong,  and  especially'  with 
straight  shoots,  are  of  such  greatly  superior 
service  and  beauty,  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  graft  all  young  trees  set  oat  on  a  farm  with 
the  choicest  variety  available.  Acting  on  a 
suggestion  from  that  prince  of  nurserymen 
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THI  RURAL  I41W-Y0RRIR. 


E.  Y,  Teas,  of  Duureith,  Indiana,  I  have 
taken  cions  from  the  top  of  the  champion  tree 
referred  to  above,  which  are  to  be  root-graft¬ 
ed  for  future  planting.  Some  roots  of  it  will 
be  searched  for,  to  make  root-cuttings.  This 
tree  grew  on  a  high,  dry,  open  hill,  yet  it  ex¬ 
celled  in  growth  others  in  rich  deep  soil.  It 
has  shown  no  tendency  to  sprout  from  the 
roots  as  yet,  but  neither  have  the  others  that 
had  been  raised  from  seed,  nor  do  the  roots 
seem  to  run  superficially  or  dry  out  the  soil 
much  iu  Summer.  The  stumps,  cut  even  with 
the  surface,  are  to  have  the  loose  chips  and 
spalls  chisseled  off  and  then  be  coated,  over 
the  cut  surface,  with  tar:  and  of  the  sprouts 
that  will  issue  not  more  than  three  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  growth  from  one  stump. 
Sprouts  are  to  be  expected  from  the  roots, 
but  they  will  be  kept  down  unless  there  is 
room  for  a  little  grove  of  them  in  some  un¬ 
cultivated  corner. 

We  cut  the  trees  in  December,  because  of 
having  spare  help  and  spare  time  then.  It  is 
the  best  time  for  favoring  stroug  growth  of 
sprouts,  but  not  for  the  highest  quality  and 
endurance  of  the  wood.  If  the  felling  had 
been  anticipated  last  Summer  we  would  have 
cut  through  the  bark  of  some  of  the  trees  at 
the  ground  about  Midsummer  and  stripped  it 
loose  as  high  up  the  stem  as  possible,  with  a 
view  of  testing  wbat  effect  that  would  have 
on  weakening  the  roots — lessening  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  sprout,  and  increasing  the  quality 
of  the  wood.  £)ur  choice  would  be  to  cut  the 
trees  down  in  early  Midsummer,  and  let  them 
lie  two  or  three  weeks  untrimmed  for  the 
leaves  to  exhaust  the  sap.  At  that  season 
very  little  fresh  prepared  sap  would  have 
been  supplied  yet  by  them,  and  that  ferment¬ 
able  material,  prone  to  rapid  decay  and  a 
choice  food  for  insect  larvae,  would  be  at  its 
minimum.  w.  g.  w. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 


CELERY. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Dec.  30.  Some  nine  inches  depth  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  seven  deg.  of  frost  at  noon.  A 
few  days  ago  we  had  27  deg.  of  frost  at  mid¬ 
night.  “  Boss,  d'ye  know  that  that  big  celery 
is  spoiling  bad?”  said  Pat,  tlio  vegetable 
gatherer,  to  me  this  morning.  This  led  me 
to  examine  every  ridge  and  bed  of  celery. 
The  Giant  White  that  remained  undisturbed 
beyond  being  banked  up  where  it  was  grown, 
has  rotted  badly.  There  is  not  a  sound  head 
in  the  lot;  the  Giant  Red  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  also  spoiling,  but  not  so  badly 
as  the  W bite.  Both  of  these  sorts  that  were 
lifted  and  “  bedded”  for  Winter  weresounder 
than  those  that  were  earthed  up  where  they 
giew.  But  all  the  kinds  of  dwarf  celery,  red 
and  white,  which  were  “put  up”  for  Winter 
in  the  different  ways,  were  stout,  clean,  and 
perfectly  sound.  We  have  been  using  Boston 
Market  every  day  at  the  rate  of  50  to  80 
heads  a  week  since  the  middle  of  September, 
and  we  like  it  very  much  because  of  its  hardi¬ 
hood  in  Summer,  and  excellent  quality,  and 
because  it  keeps  through  the  Winter  first-rate. 
Many  consider  its  many  sprouts  to  a  head  an 
advantage;  but  I  do  not.  Certainly,  these 
sprouts  are  available  for  soups,  stews  and 
the  like,  and  the  main  head  for  the  celery 
dish,  but  I’d  prefer  more  neat,  single  heads 
and  fewer  sprouts. 

The  Golden  Heart  is  white  and  clean,  and 
“pretty  as  a  picture.”  It  seems  to  have 
blanched  better  than  the  Boston  Market.  But 
take  away  those  Giaut  chaps.  Tall,  rank, 
rough,  their  leaves  are  as  hollow  as  those  of  a 
cardoon,  their  flavor  is  miserable,  compared 
with  that  of  the  dwarfer  kinds;  you  cannot 
grow  nearly  as  many  giants  as  dwarfs  on  a 
given  space,  and  even  iu  the  ease  of  rows  six 
to  seven  feet  apart,  you  have  to  dig  down 
to  the  subsoil  before  you  can  get  earth  enough 
to  bauk  them  up.  And  then  they  don’t  keep 
as  well  as  the  dwarfs. 

In  the  Summer  time  it  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  the  celery  is  in  rows  four  feet  or  two 
feet  apart,  providing  the  plants  get  abundance 
to  eat  and  drink.  They  grow  most  rankly 
in  September.  If  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  I 
can  earth  them  up  where  they  stand;  if  iu 
two  feet  rows,  I  can  lift  every  second  row  and 
transplant  it  elsewhere,  and  leave  the  others 
to  earth  up  where  they  are.  Flat  cultivation 
in  the  case  of  moist,  rich  land,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend;  but  when  the  land  is  light  or  dry  I 
should  advise  to  plant  in  a  slight  trench  or 
furrow  for  convenience  in  watering. 

For  my  earliest  celery  I  earth  up  a  little 
towards  the  end  of  August;  on  account  of  the 
warm  weather  it  soon  blanches.  Then,  again, 
a  few  more  plants  about  once  a  fortnight, 
till  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when  I  be¬ 
gin  to  think  of  the  main  crops.  That  earthed 


up  about  the  end  of  September  takes  much 
longer  to  whiten  than  that  earthed  up  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier,  and  in  proportion  so  do 
those  earthed  up  later.  The  celery  I  am  to 
use  before  the  New  Year  (Indeed,  this  year  I 
expect  it  will  keep  me  going  till  February)  I 
earthed  up  iu  the  rows  where  it  grew,  first 
“handling”  and  afterwards  earthing  up,  in 
two  or  three  workings,  till  the  earth  reaches 
to  the  tops  of  the  plants  and  is  solidly  packed 
.around  every  head,  so  that  no  water  can 
lodge.  On  the  approach  of  frost,  I  lay  a  little 
salt  hay  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  and  as  se 
verer  weather  sets  in  apply  a  coating  of  salt 
thatch,  leaves,  littery  manure,  or  other  bandy 
material  to  the  sides  of  the  ridges  to  exclude 
frost,  and  in  the  case  of  the  later  rows  lay  a 
board  along  on  the  top  of  them  to  prevent 
rain  or  melted  snow  from  soaking  down  to  and 
rotting  the  crowns. 

For  my  late  celer}7,  which  I  intend  to  come 
in  after  New  Year’s,  I  use  the  latest  plantings 
and  least  rank  rows  of  plants.  These  which 
except  “handling”  have  not  previously  been 
earthed  up,  I  lift  late  iu  October  or  early  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  transplant  into  beds  having  four 
rows  in  each.  When  filled  and  finished  these 
beds  are  four  feet  wide,  six  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  thau  at  the  outside,  and  the  rows 
run  lengthwise  and  one  foot  apart. 
The  plants  in  the  rows  are  buried  to  their  full 
depth,  and  firmly  packed  in  and  around  with 
soil.  When  all  is  finished,  the  soil  is  so  firm 
and  the  bed  so  rounded  that  rain  is  far  more 
apt  to  ran  off  than  soak  through.  As  Winter 
advances  I  put  some  leaves  and  litter  over  the 
bed. 

STEWED  CELERY. 

Allow  me  to  mention  this,  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  palatable  dishes  that  can  be  set  upon  my 
table.  Take  some  nice  celery,  stew  it  in  milk 
for  a  little  over  an  hour.  Then  remove  the 
celery  from  the  saucepan  to  a  dish,  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour  thickening,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little 
butter  to  the  milk,  cook  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  celery.  I  hope  I  have 
got  this  recipe  right;  I  have  written  it  to  my 
wife’s  dictation,  for  I  am  not  much  of  a  cook 
myself.  But  I  can  vouch  for  the  excellence 
of  stewed  celery.  I  have  it  nearly  every  day. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 


Mr.  Lovett,  in  the  January  number  of  an 
agricultural  contemporary,  mentions  a  rather 
new  observation— that  the  fruit  of  one  and 
the  same  variety  of  pistillate  strawberries 
may  assume  a  totally  different  character  as 
to  size,  shape,  color,  firmness,  etc. ,  according 
to  the  variety  which  impregnates  the  blos¬ 
soms  by  its  pollen.  Some  time  since,  being 
in  tidewater  Virginia,  where  straw  berries 
are  grown  quite  extensvely  for  Northern 
markets,  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators,  and  very 
observing  Northern  men,  too.  op  this  very- 
subject.  From  their  statements  it  appears 
that  in  that  section  the  very  best  results  iu 
the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  ax-e  obtained 
from  the  Crescent,  fertilized  by  the  Wilson. 
I  found  these  men  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
that  fundamental  principle  of  reproduction, 
which  assigns  as  much  influence  upon  the  pro¬ 
geny  to  the  male  as  to  the  female  parent ;  and 
they  had  used  this  knowledge  iu  the  selection 
of  the  male  parent  best  suited  to  their  pur¬ 
pose.  They  needed  productiveness,  and 
above  all,  firmness  and  keeping  quality,  and 
the  Wilson  imparts  these  characteristics. 

These  men  at  the  same  time  lay  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  an 
abundance  of  pollen,  and  therefore  alternate 
the  two  varieties;  that  is,  plunt  one  row  of 
Crescent  and  one  of  Wilsou.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  this  combination  are  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  have  not  been  outdone  in  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  Manchester,  James  Vick 
and  other  new  sorts.  The  majority  of  straw¬ 
berry  growers  deny  their  beds  of  pistil  lutes 
the  chances  of  perfect  fructification.  1  have 
often  made  the  same  mistakes  iu  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  to  have  a  pollen  variety  some- 
where  in  the  vicinity  would  be  quite  near 
enough.  Let  us  provide  plenty  of  pollen  and 
thus  secure  a  full  crop.  Trials  made  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  with  the  James  Vick,  have 
shown  this  berry  to  be  of  medium  size,  hand¬ 
some  iu  shape,  deep  red  iu  color,  and  of 
good  flavor.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  keeper. 
A  basket  of  this  variety,  ufter  standing  four 
days,  was  to  all  appearances  as  good  as  when 
freshly  picked. 

On  a  farm  in  that  same  section  I  found  a 
plantation  of  a  new  variety  of  Black-cap 
raspberries  which  there  proves  far  ahead  of 
Doolittle,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Gregg,  Sou  Me¬ 
gan  and  all  the  older  or  newer  varieties. 
The  plants  are  very  hardy,  standing  the 
warm  climate  and  drought  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  very  dark, 
medium  juicy,  good  for  market  or  drying, 
and  of  aromatic  flavor ;  but  the  poor  thing  had 
not  even  a  name,  so,  as  it  came  from  a  wild 
plant  found  in  Chesterfield  County,  I  suggest¬ 


ed  the  name  “  Chesterfield  Seedling”  which 
was  gratefully  accepted.  There  are  no  plants 
for  sale.  Nobody  has  an  axe  to  grind.  But 
it  will  be  tried  in  the  Northern  sections  next 
year,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  as  valuable  there 
as  iu  Virginia.  1  predict  for  it  a  great  future. 

Q. 


£l)f  poultry  JDatiX 


SCALE  OF  POINTS  OF  LIGHT  BRAHMA. 


IF.  C.  B.,  Swanzy,  N.  H. — What  are  the 
points  of  Light  Brahma  fowls? 

Ans. — The  following  is  the  scale  of  points 
of  the  Light  Brahma: 

DISQUALIFY  ATION  8. 

Birds  not  matching  in  the  show-pen ;  combs 
falling  over  to  either  side;  twisted  feathers 
in  the  wings;  shanks  not  feathered  down  the 
outer  sides  and  to  the  extremities  of  the  outer 
toes,  or  of  any  other  color  than  yellow7;  vul¬ 
ture  hocks;  undercolor  any  other  thau  white, 
bluish- white  or  slate-color;  in  under-color  of 
back  black  running  into  the  web  of  the 
feather;  crooked  backs;  wry  tails;  cocks  not 
weighing  niue  pounds;  hens  not  weighing 
seven-and-a-half  pounds;  cockerels  not  weigh¬ 
ing  seveu-and-a-half  pounds;  pullets  not 
weighing  six  pounds. 

THE  COCK. 

Head. — Broad,  of  medium  length,  slightly 
projecting  over  the  eyes;  color  of  plumage, 
white;  eyes,  large  and  bright;  beak,  short, 
stout,  and,  in  color,  yellow,  with  a  dark  stripe 
down  the  upper  mandible. 

Comb. — Pea,  small,  lower  in  front  and  rear 
than  in  the  center;  firm  on  the  head  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  divided,  having  the  appearance  of 
three  small  combs  pressed  together,  the  larg¬ 
est  and  highest  in  the  middle,  and  each  part 
slightly  and  evenly  serrated;  color,  rich, 
bright  red. 

Wattles  and  Ear-lobes.— Of  equal 
length,  the  wattles  being  well-rounded ;  color, 
rich,  bright  red. 

Neck. — Rather  long  and  well  arched,  the 
hackle  flowing  well  over  the  shoulders;  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  upper  part  white,  the  lower  two- 
thirds  being  distinctly  striped  with  black,  the 
stripe  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  extremity  of 
the  feather. 

Back  — Broad,  flat  between  the  shoulders, 
and  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the  size  and 
symmetrical  proportions  of  the  bird ;  saddle- 
feathers  well  developed,  surface-color,  white; 
under-color,  either  white  or  bluish-white. 

Breast  and  Body.— Breast,  full,  broad  and 
round,  and  carried  well  forward.  Body  round 
at  the  sides  and  deep;  color  of  both,  wiute. 

Wings.— Small,  the  bows  covered  by  the 
breast-feathers;  color  of  bows,  white;  the 
primaries  closely  folded  under  the  secondaries ; 
color  of  primaries,  black,  or  nearly  so;  color 
of  secondaries,  white  on  the  outer  web  and 
black  on  the  inner  web. 

Tail.— Full,  well  spread,  carried  tolerably 
upright,  and  well  filled  underneath  with  rich, 
curling  feathers;  color  of  tail,  black;  sickle- 
feathers  short  and  spreading  laterally,  und  in 
color  black:  coverts,  glossy,  greenish- black; 
lesser  coverts,  black,  w  ith  white  edge. 

Fluff. — Abundant  and  soft,  giving  the  bird 
a  broad  appearance  behind:  color,  white. 

Legs  and  Toes. — Thighs, strong  and  well 
covered  with  90ft,  white  feathers;  shanks, 
strong,  standing  well  apart,  of  medium  length, 
and  well  feathered  on  the  outside;  color  of 
scales,  yellow7;  inside  of  the  legs,  yellow  or  red¬ 
dish  yellow7;  shank-feathers  white  or  white 
mottled  with  black.  Toes  straight  and 
strong,  the  outer  toes  being  well  feathered  to 
the  ends  thereof;  the  feathering  of  middle 
toes  optional  with  breeders. 

Carriage. — Bold  and  attractive. 
the  hen. 

Head. — Broad,  of  medium  length,  and 
slightly  projecting  over  the  eyes;  plumage 
white.  Beak,  short  aud  stout;  color,  yellow, 
with  or  without  dark  stripe  down  the  upper 
mandible.  Eyes,  large  and  bright 
Comb. — Pea,  small  aud  low7,  with  delicate 
but  distinctly  defined  serrations,  firm  and 
even  upon  the  head,  and,  iu  color,  bright  red. 

Wattles  and  Ear-lobics.— Wattles,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small;  ear-lobes,  well  developed; 
color,  rich  red. 

Neck. — Of  medium  length  und  well  arched; 
hackle-feathers,  white,  with  a  broad,  black 
stripe  down  the  center,  the  edge  of  the  black 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
feather,  and  reaching  well  over  the  shoulders. 

Back. — Broad,  flat  between  the  shoulders, 
and  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the  size  and 
symmetrical  beauty  of  the  bird;  feathers 
broad  anti  soft,  and  rising  to  the  tail;  surface- 
color.  white;  utder-color  either  white  or 
bluish-white. 

Breast  and  Body. — Breast  full,  broad  and 
round,  and  carried  well  forward.  Bod}7, 


round  at  the  sides,  aud  deep;  color  of  both, 
white. 

Wings. — Small,  the  bows  covered  by  the 
breast  feathers;  the  primaries  smooth ly  folded 
under  the  secondaries;  color  of  primaries, 
black  or  nearly  so;  color  of  secondaries,  white 
on  the  outer  web,  and  black  on  the  inner  w  eb. 

Tail. — Rather  small  and  spreading;  color, 
black;  the  two  highest,  or  main  tail  feathers, 
edged  with  white;  tail-coverts,  black,  edged 
with  white. 

Fluff. — Abundant,  and  soft,  giving  the  bird 
a  broad  appearance  behind;  color,  white. 

Legs  and  Toes.— Thighs,  strong,  aud 
abundantly  covered  with  soft,  white  feathers. 
Shanks  strong,  standing  well  apart,  and  w7ell 
feathered  on  the  outside  with  white  feathers, 
or  white  mottled  with  black.  Toes,  straight 
aud  strong,  the  outer  toes  being  well  feath¬ 
ered  to  t  he  ends,  the  feathering  of  middle  toes 
optional  with  breeders. 

Carriage. — Low  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  cock. 


POINTS  IN  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


symmetry . * .  10 

Size  nod  weight .  IS 

Condition.,, .  S 

Head  . . 

Comb .  8 

Wattles  and  Ear  lobes . .  r> 

N>e-k .  io 

Hack . 7 

Breast  atid  Body .  7 

Wings .  8 

Tail . 7 

Fluff... .  5 

Legs  and  Toes . ’..,j  7 


100 


STANDARD  WEIGHTS. 


Cock . 12  lb 

Cockerel . 10  tb 


Hen . 10  lb 

Pullet .  8  tt 


Allowing  one  point  per  pound  for  any  ex¬ 
cess,  and  deducting  two  points  per  pound  for 
any  deficit  from  above  weights. 


experiment  in  feeding  hens. 

Here  are  the  results  of  an  experiment  in 
feeding  hens: 

November  20,  commenced  feeding  to  10  hens 
and  one  rooster  the  following  quantity  of 
food: 


Cost. 

10  nounds  whole  coni . 

(Its. 

. 18 

5  “ 

cracked  corn . 

r* 

5  “ 

10  " 

corn-meal . 

oats . 

. 15 

5  “ 

5  “ 

3  “ 

fine  teed . 

whole  wheat . 

beef  scraps . 

. 10 

The  above  lasted  just  10  days. 

04 

The  10  hens 

laid  in  that  time  89  eggs  which  sold  at  88  cents 
per  dozen — $2.82.  i/net  profit  in  It)  days  of 
#2.18.  HENRY  L.  EATON. 


Slurp  ijiisbontinj 


DOGS  AND  SHEEP. 


Dr.  Hoskins’s  “Note"  on  my  recent  dog  and 
sheep  article,  page  77U,  merits  u  word  of  com¬ 
ment.  Dog  killing  by  shepherds  might  have 
the  discouraging  effect  on  “dog  husbandry” 
alluded  to.  if  it  were  practicable.  There  can¬ 
not  be  any  question  but  that  if  the  shepherds 
of  the  country  were  to  combine  and  act  in 
concert,,  they  might  procure  t  he  repeal  of  all 
laws  taxing  or  in  any  manlier  recognizing 
dogs  as  property;  in  other  words,  they  could 
procure  legislation  declaring  them  outlaws, 
aud  then  they  might  wage  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation  upon  them  as  upou  wolves.  But  shep¬ 
herds,  as  a  mile,  are  law-abiding,  order  loving 
citizens,  aud  they  will  continue  to  suffer 
wrong  rather  thau  to  resort  to  such  extreme 
measures.  Besides,  many  of  them  own  dogs 
which  are  of  much  value  to  them.  Five  or  six 
different  flocks  of  sheep  have  been  injured  by- 
dogs  within  about  one  mile  of  my  houseduriug 
the  past  year,  and  this  is  not  much  of  a  sheep 
or  dog  county  either.  In  one  ease  the  dogs 
were  caught  in  the  act,  aud  their  owners 
promptly,  and  with  apparent  cheerfulness, 
paid  the  damage,  and  the  dogs  still  live.  Iu 
another  case  the  dogs  were  seen  but  not  iden¬ 
tified,  but  several  curs  were  killed  by  their 
ow  ners  for  fear  that  the  Selectmen  might  be 
able  to  bold  them  responsible  for  the  damage 
and  penalty.  In  a  third  ease  a  man  quietly 
refrained  from  bringing  his  loss  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  because  lie  had  a  sus¬ 
pected  dog,  which  he  afterward  slew7,  though 
but  for  that  circumstance  lie  could  hardly 
have  been  persuaded  to  part  with  tt.  Exter¬ 
mination  will  never  remedy  the  dog  evil. 
What  it  requires  is  regulation.  Someday, 
owners  of  dogs  will  be  compelled  to  restrain 
them  from  running  at  large.  We  have  a 
good  dog  law  in  Vermont.  It  may  be  objected 
to  it  that  the  damages  for  which  t  he  town  is 
responsible  are  limited  to  the  fund  collected 
from  licenses  of  dogs.  This  limitation  should 
undoubtedly  be  removed,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  it.  helps  execute  the  law.  Theu 
if  the  honest  shepherds  will  have  the  backbone 
to  elect  honest  officers  to  fearlessly  execute 
the  law,  the  dog  nuisance,  or  rather  the  cur 
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nuisance,  may  be  practically  abated.  But  as 
long  as  one  dog  is  worth  two  shepherds  at  the 
polls,  the  nuisance  will  remain  unabated,  law 
or  no  law.  o,  s.  bliss. 


farm  (Logics. 


SORGHUM  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  sorghum  industry  uptimes  such  in¬ 
teresting  aspects  tlmt  we  give  methods  and 
results  of  its  successful  culture  wherever  we 
find  them.  Those  interested  will  do  well  to 
read  these  gathered  statements,  with  note 
book  and  pencil  at  hand,  to  jot  down  hints 
lor  their  guidance  next  season  It  has  by 
some  been  thought  doubtful  if  the  raising  of 
sorghum  north  ol  the  forthieth  degree  of 
latitude  could  be  made  profitable.  We  there¬ 
fore  give  the  experience  of  the  Messrs. 
Bishop  iu  Veroua,  Oneida  County.  N.  V..  in 
latitude  about  forty-throe  degrees  north. 

Five-and-a-half  years  ago  they  planted 
their  first  crop.  They  bought  for  $i5  an  old 
mill  originally  Costing  *500  in  Western  New 
York,  which  was  used  some  twenty  years 
ago  when  the  process  of  manufacturing  was 
crude,  and  manufacturers  had  not  learned 
howto  get  rid  of  the  raw  sorghum  flavor. 
This  mill  was  run  by  horse-power  iu  an  old 
shed.  The  whole  process  was  simple  and 
primitive.  After  running  two  years  at  a 
profit  and  enlisting  several  neighbors  in  the 
culture,  they  decided  to  erect  a  good  mill, 
which  is  now  said  to  be  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion. 

.SEED  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

They  get  their  seed  from  different  sources 
in  small  quantities  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  a 
pound,  first  to  secure  seed  that  is  uot  of  mixed 
varieties,  second,  because  home-grown  seed 
deteriorates,  and  seed  grown  in  the  South  or 
'Test  gives  them  better  crops.  But  all  seed, 
before  planting,  is  tested  by  putting  it  in 
water:  that  which  Moats,  is  rejected;  good  seed 
is  heavy,  ami  siuks.  Soaking  also  helps  sprout¬ 
ing.  They  plant  about  an  iuch  deep  in 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way.  eight  to  ten 
seeds  in  each  hill,  and  thin  out  to  six  or  seven 
if  there  are  too  many  in  a  hill.  They  get  the 
best  results  by  planting  late  in  May.  The 
crops  should  be  all  in  the  ground  by  the  time 
the  apple  trees  are  iu  bloom.  As  the  plants 
are  slow  to  germinate,  phosphate  is  used  to 
hasten  them.  Where  phosphate  was  used  the 
plants  have  matured  and  done  well:  where 
lime  or  nothing  was  used  the  canes  will  not 
he  cut  this  year.  The  plauts  are  hoed  early, 
but  only  slightly  hilled  up.  The  only  sulse- 
queut  attention  they  get  is  by  the  use  of  the 
cultivator  twice.  The  chief  difficulty  seems 
to  be  to  get  the  plants  to  come  up,  and  re¬ 
planting  two  or  three  times  becomes  some¬ 
times  necessary. 

Frost  injures  cane  before,  bat  not  seriously 
after  it  is  matured.  If  practicable,  however, 
it  should  be  cut  before  frost  comes.  If  cut 
before  frost,  the  canes  are  usually  stripped  of 
their  leaves;  if  after,  the  caues  and  leaves  are 
ci  ushod  together.  All  the  stalks  ubove  ground 
should  be  cut.  Two  men  will  strip,  top,  cut 
aud  draw  to  the  mill  half  an  acre  of  caue  per 
day. 

The  crushing  is  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  eane  is  gathered.  For  this  purpose 
a  twelve-horse  steam  engine  is  used  which  also 
does  the  pumping,  defecating  aud  boiling. 
Wood  is  used  for  fuel.  The  rollers  are  t.vo 
feet  long,  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  are  set 
the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  t  in  apart;  they 
make  eight  revolutions  a  minute  and  easily 
crush  one  ton  au  hour.  Two  men  manage 
this  machine  aud  the  engine.  The  juice 
passes  out  into  a  tub  through  a  straw  strainer 
mid  is  then  pumped  by  steam  into  the  defeca¬ 
tor,  a  vat  six  feet  by  three  feet  with  its  bot¬ 
tom  covered  with  coil  pipe  one  imd-a-quarter 
inch  bore,  which  heats  the  juice  by  steam. 

Ai  any  point  before  the  heat  reaches  180 
degrees,  lime  water  which  will  test  10  degrees 
HauinJ  is  added,  one  quart  to  every  four  or 
hvi1  iuches1  depth  ot  juice.  The  scuui  is  re¬ 
moved  previous  to  adding  the  Hint.  As  soon 
as  the  juice  lieglus  to  swell  and  i  isc.  steam  is 
dint  off  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  cook  for  live 
or  ten  minutes.  When  the  thick  scum  again 
forms  and  begins  to  crack  il  is  skimmed  off 
quickly,  and  the  steam  again  let  on  until  the 
juice  boils  and  the  scum  is  aguiu  removed. 

1  hen  the  ju  ce  is  drawn  into  the  settling 
tanks  by  u  “rock  tube,”  where  it  settles 
quickly,  and  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks  into  the  evaporator. 

1  he  evaporator  consists  of  two  puus  whose 
combined  length  is  1  ft  feet  with  a  width  of  4-1 
inches  they  re.,t  on  a  brick  arch  over  a  wood 
lire.  One  of  the  pans  into  which  the  defecat¬ 
ed  juice  first  runs  iu  a  constant  stream  has  a 
single  partition  in  it.  This  pan  is  over  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire  and  the  juice,  not  more 


ban  an  iuch  deep,  boils  and  evaporates  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  other  pan  consists  of  one  of  Blv- 
tner’s  cook  pans  with  narrow  partitions 
which  force  the  sirup  from  side  to  side  until 
it  reaches  the  end  and  outlet.  As  the  sirup 
issues  it  falls  through  a  wire  strainer  into  a 
tub.  It  is  put  into  white  ash  barrels  of  32 
gallons  each  for  market.  Two  men  attend 
the  evaporator  and  its  fires. 

According  to  tables  given,  it  takes  12  gallons 
of  juice  standing  at  five  degrees,  or  10  gallous, 
at  six,  or  eight-and-one-haJf  gallons  at  seven 
t  o  make  one  of  si rup.  .1  nice  sometimes  runs  as 
high  as  10  degrees,  in  which  case  five  gallous 
will  make  one  of  sirup.  The  saccharometer 
shows  the  degrees  of  sweetness  of  the  juice 
and  richness  of  t  he  cauc. 

The  Messrs.  Bishop  raised  in  all  this  year 
about  12  acres. Of  cane,  but  only  about  eight 
acres  were  fit.  to  cut.  It  is  mostly  Early 
Amber.  But  little  seed  matures.  This  is  a 
serious  loss,  as  the  seed  is  worth  its  weight  in 
corn  for  feed  The  yield  of  seed  is  generally 
from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  which  pays 
all  the  ex  [tenses  of  the  crop  previous  to  mil- 
liug.  They  cut  off  the  tops  and  feed  them  un¬ 
thrashed  to  their  sheep.  They  expect  to  add 
a  bagasse-carrier  next  year  to  remove  the 
crushed  canes. 

Sorghum  has  not  done  well  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons  in  Central  and  Northern  New 
York  ou  aceouut  of  too  much  cold  or  dry 
weather  or  too  early  frosts.  These  gentlemen 
believe,  however,  that  sorghum  has  paid  them 
as  well  as  any  other  crop  would  have  done. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  good  sirup 
which  sells  quickly  at  50  cents  a  gallon. 
They  have  not  bought  cam*,  but  have  manu¬ 
factured  a  good  deal  for  their  neighbors  at 
20  cents  a  gallon,  flood  cane  ought  to  make 
14  gallons  of  sirup  to  the  ton.  They  estimate 
the  cane  they  cut  this  year  will  not  exceed 
six  tons  an  acre  when  it  ought  to  be  eight  or 
niue  If  this  cane  runs  12  gallous  ol  sirup 
to  the  ton  or  73  gallons  to  the  acre,  it  will 
bring  *3',.  Messrs.  Bishop  figure  the  expense 
closely  at  not  to  exceed  *10  an  acre;  this  in¬ 
cludes  phosphate  a  t.  .<!.*>•)  an  acre,  hoeing  and 
cultivating,  stripping,  cutting,  hauling  and 
manufacturing  This  shows  a  profit  of  #20 
per  acre.  In  a  good  season  when  nine  tons 
per  acre  would  be  easily  grown,  when  the 
seed  matured  and  the  juice  yielded  14  gallons 
of  sirup  to  the  ton  of  caue,  this  profit  would 
be  more  than  doubled.  The  bagasse  makes 
an  excellent  fertilizer  for  grain  when  plowed 
under  in  the  Fall. 

The  sorghum  crop  in  Oneida  County  this 
year  is  very  light.  Considerable  caue  has 
been  grown  for  the  [last  two  seasons  iu  Madi¬ 
son  County.  An  expensive  mill  has  beeu 
erected  tnere  and  farmers  liuve  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  raise  a  crop  in  the  hope  that  it  could 
be  successfully  worked  up  near  home,  but  this 
mill  has  not  worked  satisfactorily  and  much 
of  the  cane  was  taken  to  the  Bishop  mill  iu 
the  adjoining  county  to  be  manufactured. 
But  the  distance  is  too  great;  only  a  few  will 
haul  so  far.  The  unfavorable  season  added 
to  tue  waut  of  near-by  mills  to  manufacture 
it  diminished  this  year’s  crop.  The  shortage 
this  year  as  compared  with  last  is  estimated 
to  l>e  about  fifty  per  cent.  The  reports  from 
farther  north  iu  Jefferson  County,  N.  V., 
show  the  crop  this  year  nearly  ruined  by  the 
disastrous  frosts  of  September. 


SORGHUM  NOTES. 

I  have  been  iu  the  business  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  find  that  cane  is  making  better  sirup 
every  year.  I  have  raised  a  hybrid  that  is  an 
improvement  ou  l Kith  the  original  v nineties — 
it  is  earlier  aud  makes  better  sirup.  The  va¬ 
rieties  hybridized  were  the  Early  Amber  aud 
Sugar-Cane. 

Writers  say  that  eane  deteriorates,  and  that 
hybridizing  does  the  same.  My  experience  is 
the  reverse.  John  n,  harder. 

Monroe  Co.,  Iowa. 


Cntomological. 


EGGS  OF  ROUND-HEADED  APPLE- 
TREE  BORER. 


Our  latest  authority'  ou  pomological  ento¬ 
mology,  Mr.  Saunders,  says  of  the  ubove  pest 
on  page  17,  of  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit 
Trees,  that  “the  eggs  are  deposited  late  iu 
June  and  during  July,  one  in  a  place,  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  near  its  base.  Withiu  two 
weeks  the  young  worms  are  hatched,  aud  at 
once  commence  with  their  sharp  mandibles  to 
gnaw  their  way  through  the  outer  bark  to 
the  interior.” 

I  have  had  a  long,  intimate  and  sorrow 
tul  acquaintance  with  borers,  and  urn  sure 
that  Mr.  Stumders  is  wrung.  The  egg  is  uot 
laid  on  but  under  the  bark  of  a  young  tree, 
and  at  least  under  the  outside  bark  of  an  old 


tree.  The  t  w  o  accompanying  drawings  (Figs. 
20  and  21)  of  natural  size,  show  the  thing  ex- 


Lxteknal  Crevice  on  A i*ple  I  rek  made 
by  Round-headed  Bohkk.— Fig.  20. 

actly.  In  inserting  the  egg.  the  beetle  makes 
«  longitudinal  incision,  which  becomes,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  drying  air,  a  ragged 
gash,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  20.  There  is 


Section  ok  Apple  Tree  Trunk,  Showing 
Location  ok  Egg  of  Round-headed 
Borer.— Fig.  21. 

no  difficulty  for  a  pair  of  attentive  eyes  to 
detect  this  mark.  Just  to  oue  side  of  it  is 
a  slight  prominence  iu  the  bark,  beneath 
which  lies  the  embryo  borer,  as  show  u  at  E  in 
lit;-  21.  If  still  in  the  egg, a  pressure  with  a 
knife  handle  on  this  protuberance  will  burst 
the  rough,  leathery,  light-brown  envelope  of 
the  egg  with  au  audible  snap.  This  is 
the  t  ime  to  destroy  the  pests  before  they  have 
done  tiny  harm.  They  can  l>e  found  in  the 
egg  or  just  hatched,  and  Ik*  easily  destroyed 
lute  in  August  or  iu  September.  I  have 
found  some  of  the  eggs  still  uuhatched  in 
September,  and  if  Mr.  Saunders  is  correct  as 
to  the  period  of  gestation,  the  beetle  must 
continue  to  lay  eggs  well  through  August,  in 
Central  Maine.  c.  g.  atkins. 

Kennebec,  Co.,  Me. 


round-headed  apple  tree  borers. 
Some  cause  unknown  seems  to  have  favored 
the  multiplication  of  these  pest>  in  rb  is  vicinity, 
for  during  the  past  season  they  have  been 
much  more  abundant  than  usual,  attacking 
both  old  ami  young  tree*  Young  orchards 
that  were  neglected  this  year  will  suffer  great¬ 
ly,  aud  in  some  cases  be  almost  annihilated. 
The  complaint  about  the  pests  is  general 
among  orehardists.  The  greatest  source  of 
difficulty  that  1  find  iu  dealing  with  them  is 
their  habit  of  occasionally  working  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  aud  pushing 
out  their  chips  where  they  cannot  be  seen.  To 
circumvent  them  I  propose  next  June  early 
before  the  eggs  are  laid,  to  mound  up  all  my 
young  trees  six  in  lies  high  with  earth  to  com¬ 
pel  the  beetles  to  lay  their  eggs  high  on  the 
trunks,  so  that  by  removing  the  earth  wrhen 
searching,  we  can  surely  find  them. 

Manchester.  Me.  c.  g.  a 


recent  outbreaks  oe  the  army-worm. 
That  a  period  of  general  immunity  from 
Army  worm  injuries  would  follow  the  last, 
great  out  break  in  1*81  was  to  be  expected,  aud 
in  fact  the  pest  has  in  the  past  two  years  not 
attracted  much  attention.  It  prevailed  over 
a  large  area  but  not  in  very  injurious  numbers, 
as  a  rule  in  1882,  and  this  year  it  has  been 
scarcely  heard  of.  Mr.  J.  S.  A.  iu  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  records 
its  appearance  in  Jutie  iu  East  Windsor,  Vt, 
The  marching  worms  were  effectually  stopped 
by  timely  ditching.  e.  v.  rilky. 


iUuintllitmi. 


A  PROPAGATING  CASE. 


For  the  rootiug  of  cuttings  of  valuable 
plants,  starting  seeds  which  require  consider¬ 
able  time  to  germinate  aud  seeds  of  tender  or 
greenhouse  plants,  and  also  tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plants,  etc. ,  early  iu  the  Spring,  a  hot  bed  is 
indispensable.  Those  beds  made  of  manure 
are  not  only  disagreeable  but  require  consid¬ 
erable  hard  labor  to  construct  and  must  lie 
outrof-doom.  A  green-house  with  its  furnace, 
boilers  aud  steam  pipes  is  too  costly  for  the 
amateur.  Flower-pots  around  the  stove  are  in 
everybody's  way  and  boxes  in  the  windows 


are  a  last  resort,  and  generally  prove  to  be 
flint-class  cemeteries  for  fond  ho|»es  and  glori 
ous  expectations.  A  nice,  cleau,  cheap  aud 
effective  apparatus  for  propagating  fancy 
plants  and  growing  delicate  seeds  on  a  small 
scale,  would  be  welcomed  by  enthusiastic 
amateurs  all  over  the  country. 

We  present  a  sketch  l Fig.  22)  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  amateur's  propagating  chest, 
case  or  house.  If  this  apparatus  is  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sketch  and  description,  and 
then  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  one  who  has  charge  of  it. 

Cuttings  will  root,  and  the  most  delicate 
seeds  will  germinate  in  it,  if  it  is  properly 
managed.  They  must  not  lie  baked  or  boiled, 
if  they  are  expected  to  grow.  Thermometers 
are  cheap,  and  one  is  as  necessary  to  this  case 
as  a  steam  guage  is  to  an  engine:  uot  as  a 
mere  ornament,  but  as  an  indicator  of  the 
amount  of  heat  on  tap:  and  it  must  be  looked 
at  occasionally  if  any  success  is  expected. 

The  case  may  be  of  auy  desired  size.  The 
oue  described  (Fig.  22)  is  50  inches  high  in 


Propagating  Case.— Fig.  22. 


flout.  30  inches  at  back.  30  inches  wide  and 
42  long.  It  is  made  of  light  pine  and  con¬ 
tains  three  drawers.  A  small  door,  having  a 
glass  center  and  a  draught  slide,  is  set  in  the 
front.  Holes  with  sliding  covers  are  made  at 
both  ends,  as  seen  iii  the  sketch.  The  drawers 
are  four  iuches  deep,  have  sheet-iron  or  tan 
bottoms,  and  rest  on  a  sheet -iron,  zinc  or  tin 
floor.  The  floor  is  perforated  with  a  uurnber 
of  quarter-inch  holesaud  rests  on  small  beams, 
A  small  plate  of  iron  or  tin  i->  suspended  over 
th?  lamp  to  scatter  the  heat. 

To  make  the  lamp  burn  steadily  there  must 
be  a  constant  draught  of  air  passing  into  the 
box  through  the  holes  in  the  door  and  out  of 
those  iu  the  ends  of  the  euse  The  lamp  eau 
be  watched  through  the  glass  door.  Begin  by 
turning  on  but  h  small  flame  and  increase  un¬ 
til  the  proper  temperature  is  ranched.  The 
box  may  be  placed  iu  the  house  near  a  south 
or  east  window,  amt  iu  warm  weather  it  may 
be  out-of  floors.  If  placed  on  eastors,  it  will 
be  easier  to  move  about  the  house. 

When  the  plants  are  watered  the  box  should 
be  thoroughly  sprinkled  above  uud  below,  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  becoming  dry  and  in 
flammable.  G  reat  care  should  be  exercised  ou 
this  point  when  the  box  is  kept  in  the  house. 
The  drawers  arc  filled  with  clean  sand  foreut- 
tiugs  aud  i  ich  mold  for  seeds.  With  this  case 
au  energetic  young  florist  eau  supply  a  whole 
neighborhood  with  plants,  roses,  etc.,  by 
starting  them  during  w inter.  '  picket.” 


Various. 


IRRIGATION. 


REV.  L.  J.  TEMPUN, 

Irrigation,  that  is  becoming  so  prominent  iu 
connection  with  W esteru  farming,  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  Its  use  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  useful  crops  goes  back  farther  than 
authentic  history  carries  us.  Taking  the  hint 
from  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
Egyptians,  in  time  immemorial,  constructed 
elaborate  systems  of  canals  aud  ditches,  by 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were  diverted 
to  those  lands  not  reached  by  the  natural 
overflow  of  the  stream.  As  a  result,  the 
granaries  of  the  country  were  full,  aud  great 
mountains  of  grain  might  be  seeu  piled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  chief  cities,  while  ueighboriug 
nations  were  iu  great  distress  from  famine. 

Iu  China,  remarkable  alike  for  the  density 
of  its  population  and  for  the  fact  that  the 
country  produces  its  own  food  supplies,  irri¬ 
gation  is  oue  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil.  This  great  empire  is  cut  up 
with  a  perfect  network  of  canals,  that  are 
employed  not  only  for  furnishing  water  lor 
irrigating  the  fields  but  also  as  water- wavs  tor 
conveying  the  products  to  market.  The 
Grand  Canal,  from  Pekib  to  Canton,  is  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  loug.  Without  irrigation 
it  would  be  impossible  for  China  to  furnish 
even  a  bowl  of  rice  to  her  teemiug  millions 
of  consumers. 

In  Iudiu,  even  with  a  considerable  rainfall, 
the  very  existence  of  both  government  and 
people  is  dependent  on  irrigation.  Withiu  a 
very  few  years  past  extensive  districts,  con¬ 
taining  millions  of  inhabitants,  were  almost 
entirely  depopulated  by  famine,  as  a  result  of 
a  failure  of  rainfall.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
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the  country  in  this  respect  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  expended  some  §200,000.000,  and 
is  annually  adding  millions  more  in  works  of 
irrigation.  The  great  Ganges  Canal  is  10  feet 
deep  and  170  feet  wide  and  about  1,000  miles 
long.  It  was  built  at,  a  cost  of  about  $12,000,- 
000,  and  is  calculated  to  carry  from  7,000  to 
8,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  In  this 
country  it  ■would  doubtless  have  cost  $100,- 
000,000,  for  wages  in  India  are  extremely  low. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  extensive  works  that 
have  been  recently  built  or  repaired  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  in  that  country.  The 
government  has  either  built  or  bought  nearly 
all  works  for  irrigating  purposes  throughout 
that  land,  believing  that  the  management  is 
more  efficient  and  successful  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control  than  in  private  hands. 

In  Italy  irrigation  bas  been  in  vogue  since 
the  early  days  of  Rome,  as  Cato,  the  earliest 
Roman  writer  on  rural  affairs,  gives  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  practiced  in  his  day. 
More  science  is  employed  in  the  construction 
of  irrigating  works  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  globe,  and  as  a  result  t  here  is 
in  that  country  the  most  perfect  system  of 
irrigation  m  Europe,  The  whole  business  is 
regulated  by  law,  aud  government  engineers 
superintend  the  construction  of  all  works  for 
such  purposes.  The  entire  system  of  irrigat¬ 
ing  canals  in  Italy  is  estimated  to  furnish  an 
aggregate  of  24,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  for  irrigating  purposes.  About  1,600,- 
000  acres  are  supplied  with  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion  by  this  system  of  canals.  Some  of  these 
works  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  Ticino 
Canal  in  Lombardy  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  aud  has  from  that  date  conveyed  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  1,800  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This  water  supplies,  and  to  a  great 
extent  makes  the  country  over  which  it 
spreads  one  of  the  richest  and  most  densely 
populated  in  the  world.  The  Cavour  Canal 
built  iu  quite  recent  times,  is  181  feet  wide, 
six  feet  deep,  and  55  miles  long.  Through  en¬ 
gineering  blunders,  xt  bankrupted  the  com¬ 
pany  that  built  it,  but  it  is  doing  great  things 
in  the  country  it  covers.  One  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  second  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  ir¬ 
rigate  three  acres,  aud  as  an  evidence  of  the 
benefits  of  irrigation  the  meadows  about 
Milan  are  cut  seven  times  a  year,  and  yield 
from  50  to  75  tons  per  aero  per  year:  but  we 
are  also  told  that  these  meadows  receive  the 
sewage  of  the  city  in  the  waters  of  irrigation. 

Agriculture  in  Spain  is  more  dependent  on 
irrigation  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  Some  of  the  most  extensive  works 
for  this  purpose  were  constructed  by  the 
Moors  duriug  their  occupancy  of  the  country. 

A  dam  was  built  by  them  across  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir  River  between  two  steep  mountains, 
that  was  273  feet  long,  70  feet  thick  and  156 
feet  in  bight.  Laud  under  irrigation  in  some 
parts  of  that  couutry  sells  at  $400  to  $000  per 
acre,  while  that  not  irrigated  brings  only 
about  $80. 

It  is  said  that  In  Spain  “the  water  is  more 
valuable  than  the  land  in  the  proportion  of 
5  to  20.'*  In  dry  seasons  the  prices  paid  for 
water  for  irrigation  in  that  country  are 
sometimes  enormous.  In  the  year  1861  the 
average  price  for  one  cubic  foot  per  second 
was  $11,000  for  the  whole  year.  The  Ne- 
nares  Canal  may  charge  $1,875  per  cubic 
foot  per  second.  In  most  cases  the  irrigating 
works  are  controlled  by  the  Government, 
but  i  u  others  they  are  in  'he  hands  of  privats 
corporations.  The  old  Moorish  works  are 
generally  in  the  control  of  the  irrigators 
themselves,  who  pay  only  enough  to  keep  up 
the  necessary  repairs  on  their  canals. 

Japan,  so  recently  open  to  Western  enter¬ 
prise,  seems  to  have  adopted  a  system  of  irri¬ 
gation  at  a  very  ancient  date.  That  coun¬ 
try  being  very  broken,  the  system  consists  in 
building  dams  across  the  raviues  to  secure 
and  bold  the  water  till  used,  and  in  terracing 
the  hills  so  that  their  sides  may  be  covered 
by  the  water.  This  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  dense  population  of  those  islands 
is  maintained. 

All  irrigating  enterprises  in  France  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  corporations  or  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  the  Government  exercises  a 
strict  supervision  over  their  construction  und 
operation,  aud  they  arc  inspected  at  stated 
periods  by  Government  engineers.  Irriga¬ 
tion  is  employed  quite  extensively  along  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  for  meadow  lands,  and  in 
the  south  of  France,  it  is  used  in  the  culture 
of  grass,  vegetables,  madder,  and  occasionally 
on  wheat  and  vines. 

In  England  irrigation  is  only  occasionally 
employed  on  meadow-lands;  but  even  iu  that 
excessively  wet  climate  it  has  been  made  to 
yield  a  very  large  profit  over  land  not  so 
treated. 

In  all  the  above-named  countries  irrigation 
.  has  proved  very  beneficial,  and  in  many  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  well  being,  if  not  to 
the  very  existence,  of  the  state  anil  people 
A  candkl  examination  of  the  subject  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  American  continent  will  lead  us 


to  the  same  conclusion ;  but  this  must  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  some  future  time. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


land’s  aristocracy  is  all  “territorial,”  while 
ours  is  all  “urban,”  perhaps  it  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  their  making  their  own  fancy 
butter,  especially  as  the  Queen  sets  the  exam¬ 
ple.  But  is  this  “good  for  trade.”— old  Lug- 
land’s  idol  ? 


Rural,  Dec.  1.— The  Rural  does  well  in 
keeping  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Keiffer  Pear 
before  the  people.  I  incline  to  think  it  is  to  be 
the  pear  for  canning,  and  perhaps,  when 
grown  iu  a  favorable  location,  a  tolerable  pear 
for  the  street  fruit  stands — in  short,  a  good 
rival  for  the  Vicar  of  Winktield,  but  for 
nothing  better. 


E.  Williams  (p.  7881  says  he  fears  some  have 
forgotten  the  taste  of  the  native  strawberry. 
How  many  speak  of  this  “  native  strawberry 
taste,”  ns  though  native  strawberries  all  taste 
alike!  You  can  find  as  many  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries — distinct,  iu  form,  color, 
productiveness?  and  flavor — in  a  ten-acre  field 
as  you  can  find  in  the  garden  of  any  amateur 
grower  of  new  cultivated  varieties. 


Prof.  Sheldon’s  Dairy  Notes  (p.  788)  are  in. 
teresting.  Mr.  Jenuer  Furet,  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Journal  of  Agriculture,  writes  me 
that  the  dairy  farmers  of  England  have  been 
very  prosperous  for  the  last  two  years.  Glad 
to  hear  that  our  hardly-tried  English  breth¬ 
ren  are.  any  of  them,  making  head  against 
adversity.  We  of  New  England  have  long 
known  the  difficulty  of  standing  up  against 
Western  competition,  unaided  by  protection 
against  either  competition  or  railroad  wars. 


I  am  glad  Mr.  Bliss  has  corrected  the  error 
about  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  (p.  788).  I 
would  like  to  correct  another  error,  very 
prevalent,  in  the  statement  and  proof  that 
milk  rich  in  butter  is  of  low  specific  gravity. 
This  may  be  occasionally  true,  but  a  large 
(very  large)  number  of  tests  made  by  me, 
uuder  due  care  as  to  temperatures,  etc.,  have 
shown  that  the  richest  Jersey  milk  is  as  heavy 
as  whole  milk  containing  very'  little  butter. 
The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  Jersey  milk  the  heavy  solids  are  equally 
abundant  with  the  light.  This  is  proved  not 
only  by  hydrometric  tests  but  by  practical 
results  at  the  cheese  factory  run  with  Jersey 
milk  at  Winthrop,  Maine. 


“  Stockman”  rather  laughs  at  me  ip.  823) 
when  I  sayr  that  soiling  didn’t  pay  with  even 
three  cows.  Ho  makes  a  very  pretty  point  of 
it,  the  way  he  puts  it,  aud  says  it  will  pay' 
with  a  herd  whenever  land  is  worth  more 
thau  $50  an  acre.  1  am  now  farming  land 
worth  $1,000  an  acre  (for  house  lots)  and  pay- 
iug  a  good  interest  on  that  price  as  a  truck 
and  fruit  farm.  I  have  no  pasture,  but  keep 
two  or  three  cows  to  eat  up  the  waste,  grass 
and  hay  from  orchard,  etc.  But  1  know  if  I 
reckoned  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  in  soil¬ 
ing,  against  the  best  and  most  costly  pastur¬ 
age,  there  would  be  a  big  loss.  And  wheu  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Quincy’s  operations  in  Mass., 
20  years  ago,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  less  wealthy  than  Mr.  Quincy  would  find 
it  the  same  with  his  herd.  It  loill  do  for  the 
“  village  cow,”  where  all  the  milk  is  wortbsix 
cents  a  quart.  I  never  heard  that  Mr.  Quin¬ 
cy’s  example  spread  much  among  his  neigh¬ 
bors. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BOGUS  BUTTERS. 


o.  s.  BLISS. 


The  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer,  as  quoted 
in  “  What  Others  Say,”  (p.  789)  misses  an  im¬ 
portant  point  iD  his  argument  that  few  farm¬ 
ers  are  in  office,  ergo  few'  farmers  are  qualified 
for  office.  How  mauy  of  the  men  who  are 
in  office,  by  virtue  of  political  thimble- rig¬ 
ging,  are  qualified,  except  in  a  knowledge  of 
ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  are  not  in  vain?  There  are  enough 
well-qualified  farmers  to  fill  every  office  in 
this  country,  and  have  a  good  many  over. 
But  how  to  get  them  in  nomination,  is  the 
question.  The  art  of  running  the  primaries 
has  not  yet  been  taught  us. 


As  to  Mr.  Lyon's  question  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer  (p.  790),  here  is  one  vote  for  P.  J. 
Berckmans,  of  Georgia.  The  horticultural 
genius  of  the  South  is  entitled  to  such  a  recog¬ 
nition,  and  where  can  Mr.  Berckmaus’s  su¬ 
perior  be  found?  But  may  it  be  long  before 
that  mantle  falls  to  any  one ! 


Rural,  Dec.  8.  Handsome  grape,  that  Vic¬ 
toria.  as  pictured  ou  p.  801.  Is  it  going  to 
beat  Pocklington  and  Niagara  t 


Mr.  Harris  wants  (p.  803)  the  good  qualities 
of  “  native”  and  “  pure-bred”  swine  combined 
in  one  animal.  It  can  be  done,  if  he  is  not  too 
greedy  about  the  number  of  “qualities”  he 
wants.  The  trouble  has  been  thut  no  degree 
of  perfection  in  form,  in  ease  of  fattening,  iu 
early  maturity,  has  made  any  breeder  willing 
to  stop,  and  say  “  that  is  enough.”  Therefore 
the  whole  thing  is  pushed  clear  over  the  edge 
iuto  declension  and  destruction.  You  can’t 
have  every  point  in  perfection  in  one  hog,  or 
one  rose. 


I  don’t  blame  the  old  lady  who  kissed  her 
cow,  if  her  cow  was  as  pretty  and  “sweet- 
looking-’  as  “  Mistletoe.”  (p.  804.) 


The  Rural’s  “Eye-Opener”  doesn’t  take 
half  its  space  to  brag  about  itself ;  but  it  does 
the  business,  and  does  it  well.  “Worth  a 
whole  year’s  subscription,”  every  week. 


Wouldn’t  that  Tuberous-Rooted  Grape-vine 
of  Cochin  China,  (p.  805)  be  just  tbe  thing  for 
us,  up  here  on  the  45th  parallel  f  Let  the 
Rural  include  it  in  its  next  Free  Distribu¬ 
tion. 


Rural,  Dec.  15.— Isn’t  It  strange,  as  Prof. 
Sheldon  tells  us,  <p.  822)  that  the  best  butter 
does  not  sell  at  a  much  better  price  thau 
middling  butter  in  England?  But  as  Eng* 


An  agricultural  contemporary  says: 

“  It  is  undeniably  the  fact  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine  has 
strengthened  the  price  of  fine,  genuine  butter 
and  also  discouraged  aud  drive  j  from  the  field 
hundreds  of  producers  of  low-grade  butter. 

*  *  *  in  competition  with  lard  and  tallow  and 
grease,  the  production  of  inferior  dairy  butter 
must  be  unprofitable.  A  rapidly-growing 
proportion  of  city  and  town  populations  de¬ 
mand  choice,  fresh,  aromatic  butter,  and  must 
pay  accordingly.  Such  prices  as  fifty  cents, 
seventy-five  cents,  or  even  a  dollar  per  pound 
for  butter  of  the  right  quality,  will  be  more 
commonly  obtained  iu  the  future  than  in  the 
past.” 

I  do  not  know  what  genius  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  originally  setting  the  following 
brilliant  idea  ou  its  travels,  but  scores  of  pa¬ 
pers  have  published  it  as  their  own,  and 
thousands  of  persons  have  thoughtlessly  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  au  undoubted  fact: 

“  Oleomargarine  has  compelled  the  cream¬ 
eries  and  dairies  to  make  only  first-class  but¬ 
ter,  as  the  bogus  butter  is  superior  to  the  poor 
genuine.” 

I  do  not  charge  anybody  with  intentional 
misrepresentation  in  this  matter,  nor  do  I  de¬ 
ny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  either  of  these 
statements,  but  1  do  deny  the  principal  alle¬ 
gations  in  both.  It  may  be  true,  and  proba¬ 
bly  is,  that  in  most  cases  where  there  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  understanding  between  a  producer  aud 
a  consumer,  either  with  or  without  au  inter¬ 
medium,  for  a  regulur,  stated  supply  of  es¬ 
pecially  choice  butter,  there  has  beeu  no 
special  falling  off  in  prices  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  oleomargariue  aud  butterme.  But 
lu  every  case  where  the  best  grades  of  butter, 
in  common  with  all  other  grades,  have  beeu 
put  upon  the  markets,  to  be  sold  on  their  mer¬ 
its,  there  has  been  a  very  decided  falling  off 
iu  prices  instead  of  the  strengthening  alluded 
to.  There  is  not  as  much  50  cents  or  75  cents 
or  100  cents  butter  sold  now  as  there  was  then 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  product.  Indeed, 
mauy  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  trade 
believe  that  there  is  actually  less  sold,  though 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  direct  traffic,  and  the  precise 
facta  cannot  be  determined. 

There  is  a  tremendous  effort  constantly  be¬ 
ing  made  to  mislead  the  public  in  regard  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  counterfeit  goods. 
They  are  persistently  represented  as  helping 
the  producers  of  good  honest  butter  to  keep 
up  their  prices,  while  they  crowd  the  cheaper 
goods  out  of  the  market.  These  representa¬ 
tions  are  mere  bosh.  There  have  been  no 
such  results.  There  is  always  a  demaud  for 
the  best  goods.  Jt  will  ulways  be  so,  aud  it  is 
for  every  producer's  interest  to  produce  the 
liest,  or  at  least  what  looks  like  the  best,  if 
he  can  afford  to.  Does  auybody  believe  that 
when  a  man  sets  out  to  make  counterfeit  but¬ 
ter  he  will  counterfeit  a  thirty-cont  grade 
when  he  can  just  aseasily  and  just  as  cheaply 
counterfeit  a  forty-cent  grade,  and  find  a 
better  market  for  it  too?  And  yet  the  musses 
of  the  people  in  city  and  country  are  bliud 
to  the  fact  thut  the  surest  place  to  look 
for  tbe  counterfeit  butters  is  nmoug  the 
faucies,  though  they  may  undoubtedly  be 
found  among  the  lower  grades  too,  occasional¬ 


ly.  Perhaps  the  writers  and  publishers  of  the 
above  extracts  are  innocent  of  any  intention 
to  mislead  their  readers  by  the  insinuation 
that  the  grades  of  goods  they  make  are  never 
counterfeited.  I  am  willing  to  believe  they  a  re 
on  a  false  track  and  misled  themselves.  '1  he 
most  charitable  thing  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is  that  they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  All 
that  kind  of  reflections  on  the  subject  owe 
their  original  conception  to  an  interested  el' - 
fort  to  turn  public  attention  into  a  channel 
running  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  best  pa  v¬ 
ing  fields.  Of  a  piece,  iu  effect,  with  these 
comments  is  the  practice  of  showing  a  cus¬ 
tomer  a  repulsive  “sample”  of  butterine, 
never  made  for  sale,  but  a  blind,  while  a  con¬ 
federate  is  putting  up  for  tbe  same  customer 
a  package  of  real  butterine,  sold,  bought  and 
paid  for  as  genuine  butter.  Ir.  is  a  well  known 
fact,  aud  much  boasted  of,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  best  butter  which  comes 
on  the  general  market  is  bought  by  the  manu 
facturers  of  imitation  goods.  This  is  mixed, 
according  to  their  own  showiug,  with  two  or 
three  or  four  times  as  much  of  some  cheaper 
foreign  commodity,  aud  the  whole  returned 
upon  the  market  in  as  merchantable  and  at¬ 
tractive  a  condition  as  at  the  first,  aud  often 
even  more  so.  It  is  put  up  in  every  style  that 
the  choicest  fancies  are,  from  the  large  oaken 
firkin  to  the  tidiest  little  print  for  the  lunch 
couuter  and  the  restaurant.  Does  it  look  rea 
sonable  that  extending  a  product  like  butter 
in  this  manner  increases  its  price  There  wu- 

more  “  butter”  shipped  out  of  Chicago  Iasi 
year  than  was  shipped  in.  That  is,  the  but 
ter  brought  into  Chicago  was  extended  mor 
than  the  entire  consumption  of  the  city.  I 
carefully  compared  the  reports  of  receipts  and 
shipments,  and  although  I  knew  something  of 
the  operations  there,  I  was  astonished  at  that 
fact. 

It  is  not  true  that  oleomargarine  and  it- 
congeners  have  ever  caused  any  direct  im¬ 
provement  in  true  dairy  products.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  actually  lowered  th  - 
standard  of  excellence  aud  style,  in  in¬ 
numerable  cases,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  new  education  in  which  they  have 
figured  so  prominently.  Undoubtedly  the 
largely  increased  production  has  Stiuni 
lated  improvement,  and  so  far  as  the  imi 
tation  goods  have  contributed  to  increase 
competition,  they  have  probably  had  the 
same  effect  as  other  products.  Nor  is  it  tru 
as  alleged,  that  the  producers  of  low-grade 
goods  are  discovered  aud  driven  from  the 
field.  Low-grade  goods  of  the  ringed,  streak'd 
and  speckled  sorts,  if  sweet,  are  iu  constant  de¬ 
mand  and  largely  purchased,  though  of 
course  at  lower  prices,  for  the  same  purpo 
as  the  better  goods  before  described.  Tib  ¬ 
ia  fact  enter  iuto  and  form  a  part  of  most  of 
the  imitations,  and  they  serve  every  purpo* 
of  the  fiuer  goods  except  iu  imparting  aroma 
in  this  respect  they  will  not  generally 
quite  so  far,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  u-> 
n  larger  proportion  of  butter.  The  fact  b 
then,  that,  while  the  manufacture  ol  imitation 
goods  does  not  offer  a  direct  premium  for  low 
grades  of  butter,  it  does  not  on  the  other  Lnusi 
discourage  its  production.  No  sample  of  i' 
not  rancid,  is  so  poorly  thrown  togothur  that 
it  is  not  available  for  the  purpose,  and  salable 
at  some  price.  The  poorer  it  is  the  more 
profit  there  is  in  buying  it,  for  it  costs  very 
little  more  to  put  a  clean  face  on  a  bad  than 
on  a  good  article.  But  with  all  this  in  their 
favor,  it  may  still  be  an  open  question  windi¬ 
er  the  producers  of  low-grade  butter  him1 
profited  as  much  by  the  new  uses  to  wliieli 
their  goods  are  put  as  they  have  last  by  tin 
Increased  production  aud  competition.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  where  they  would  stand 
now  hut  for  the  imitations.  I  shall  uni 
undertake  to  explain  how  the  producers  d 
so  much  low-grade  butter  contrive  to  uud 
it  pay,  but.  such  people  are  not  often  drive 
from  the  field,  and  a  groat  many  of  them  ■ 
contrive  some  way  to  make  the  ends  mw 
and  lap  over  too,  and  it  would  bo  cruel  < 
ask  them  to  abandon  the  field  now  wheu  tin'1 
goods  have  just  come  to  be  appreciated. 

But,  putting  the  best  aud  most  charitabli 
construction  possible  upon  the  whole  imi 
tiou  butter  business,  it  always  and  ever 
where  militates  against  the  Interests  ol  n 
producers  of  good,  legitimate  dairy  butt? 
and  it  must  ever  be  so  until  the  prlucijte 
which  have  always  controlled  commerce 
transactions  are  reversed.  To  argue  theta* 
increased  supply  of  any  commodity  or  of  a»! 
substitute  for  thut  commodity,  luc  rearer  it 
market  value  contradicts  all  experience, 
am  far  from  objecting  to  any  honest  in¬ 
stitute  for  butter.  1  believe  the  time  i« 
come  when  a  cheaper  substitute  for  butte 
put  on  the  market  in  its  own  name  und  cbm 
actor,  so  that  people  who,  from  necessity 
choice,  preferred  buying  It  to  paying  tb? 
price  for  the  original  genuine  article,  coni'' 
do  so  understandingly,  would  have  beeu  wj 
generally  welcomed  by  most  classes  of  v- 
sumers,  though  perhaps  not  patronized  M 
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wheat  and  corn,  a  salad,  too,  of  lettuce  and 
cabbage  chopped  fine,  but  this  they  cared  not 
for.  They  could  choose  their  own  salad  from 
the  cowslips,  water-grasses,  peppermint,  and 
even  a  white  or  yellow  lily  for  a  change,  if 
preferred,  for  these  grew  all  about  them  in 
the  pond.  No  food  we  offered  was  as  eagerly 
takeu  as  crackers  and  bread.  Gliding  grace¬ 
fully  through  the  water  they  would  suddenly 
dart  forward  aud  seize  the  floating  pieces,  nib¬ 
bling  daintily  upon  them.  In  their  most 
lively  moods  they  would  almost  leap  out  of  the 
water  to  catch  the  fragments  thrown  them. 
They  have  been  much  admired,  for  their 
color  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  in  full  sunlight 
the  rich  salmon-color  about  the  mouth  con¬ 
trasts  fiuely  with  the  purplish  hue  and  mar¬ 
bled  appearance  of  the  body,  very  dark  and 
rich.  Sunlight  and  warmth  seem  more  essen¬ 
tial  even  than  food  to  their  growth  and  in¬ 
crease  They  have  grown  tinely,  weighing 
now  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  pounds,  and 
ranging  from  two  inches  in  length  to  12  to  18  in 
the  three  years.  But  they  have  not  spaw  ned 
yet.  We  think  the  water  too  cold  here:  it  is 
from  50  to  80  deg.  in  Summer,  and  not  as 
well  adapted  to  their  needs  as  the  warmer 
waters  in  the  Southern  States.  Their  edible 
qualities  yet  remain  to  be  tested  by  us.  W e 
wish  to  have  another  season  pass  before  using 
any  for  the  table,  hoping  to  have  an  increase 
in  numbers  before  we  dispose  of  any  of  the 
original  lot.  l.  h.  spear, 

Orange  Co.,  Vt. 
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these  we  tested  seven  for  butter,  the  other  two 
coming  in  too  late— after  our  creamery  was  too 
full  to  allow  a  test  of  individual  animals. 
The  lot  averaged  12  pounds  12  ounces  each 
week.  All  the  above  tests  but  two  were  made 
on  Winter  feed,  and  a  few  were  for  four  or 
eight  days,  but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  we 
give  the  exact  rate  per  week. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  Holstein  butter 
we  will  say  that  butter  made  at  “  Lakeside” 
commands  the  highest  market  price  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  and  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  demand 
for  it.  Mr.  Jerome  W.  Leland,  of  the  Stur- 
tevant.  House,  says  of  it:  “  Your  tub  of  butter 
came  to  band  in  good  order.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  to  you  that  we  pronounce  it  the  finest 
we  have  ever  used.” 

At  the  Ououdaga  County  Fair  of  1881,  but¬ 
ter  made  from  the  milk  ot  our  herd  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  Jersey  and  other  butter,  judged 
by  a  committee  of  three,  two  of  whom  handle 
Jersey  butter  in  business,  was  awarded  the 
Society’s  first  premium,  and  also  the  special 
butter  prize.  "We  also  took  first  premium  at 
the  same  fair  on  butter  in  1883.-  The  judges 
did  not  know  from  what  herd  or  what  breed 
the  butter  was  made.  At  the  Tri-State  Fair 
held  at  Toledo  ou  September,  1882,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Rogers,  of  Ohio,  exhibited  one  tub  of  factory 
and  one  of  dairy  butter  made  from  his  Holstein 
full-bloods  and  grades,  aud  he  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  on  both.  The  committee  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  butter  was  firmer  and  had  a  better 
grain  than  any  other  exhibited,  and  there  was 


all.  But  when  it  comes  to  such  a  pass  that 
producers  of  genuine  goods  and  consumers  of 
every  class,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  made 
the  victims  of  the  counterfeiters,  it  is  time 
that  at  least  the  agricultural  press  and  agri¬ 
cultural  boards  ami  dairy  organizations  of 
the  country  should  array  themselves  unmis¬ 
takably  on  the  side  of  right  aud  honor  and 
truth,  and  set  their  feet  down  heavily  upon 
frauds  and  shams  and  counterfeits  of  every 
name  and  character. 


‘‘Does  the  Rural  known  of  a  marriage  in¬ 
surance  company,  that  pays  a  certain  sum  to- 
its  members  at  the  date  of  them  marriage, 
and  if  so,  will  the  editor  tell  me  of  such  a  one 
privately  by  letter?  An  early  reply  is  re¬ 
quested.”  Thus  writes  an  inquirer  from  Ohio. 
We  have  here  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  such  insurance  companies,  but  as  the 
State  officers  have  prosecuted  some  of  them 
for  fraud  and  others  as  being  against  public 
morality,  and  as  we  know  by  watching  the 
career  of  such  societies  that  the  least  vile  of 
them  seldom  last  more  than  a  few  months,  we 
really  do  not  know  whether  any  of  these  are 
now  in  existence;  and  if  we  did  know,  we 
would  do  our  “level  best”  to  put  an  end  to 
their  course  of  trickery,  deception  and  swin¬ 
dling.  The  “marriage  insurance”  company 
and  the  “grave-yard  insurance”  company  are 
closel}'  allied  frauds.  In  both  cases  the 
amount  payable  to  the  insurer  is  collected 
from  the  “members”  by  assessments  when  a 
marriage  or  death  occurs;  and  in  both 
cases  the  “managers”  of  the  frauds  always 
pocket  the  greater  share  of  the  money,  and 
frequently  wind  up  by  making  off  with  a  big 
haul.  There  are  here  in  a  pigeon-hole  clip¬ 
pings  from  newspapers  telling  of  the  careers 
of  eight  such  insurance  companies,  chiefly  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Southern 
Ohio,  within  the  lart  two  years,  and  every 
one  of  them  swindled  the  “members  ”  In 
several  cases  the  rascals  who  had  just  fooled 
people  out  of  their  money  in  “grave-yard  in¬ 
surance”  companies,  started  “marriage  insur¬ 
ance”  companies  to  fool  them  again,  so  soon  as 
their  former  swindles  were  suppressed.  Of 
course,  both  kinds  of  insurance  companies,  as 
a  rule,  act  with  an  appearance  of  ostentatious 
honesty  at  the  outset,  but  the  object  aud  end 
of  both  kinds  is  fraud. 

Young  man,  or  young  woman,  if  you  have 
a  praiseworthy  desire  to  have  something  good 
at  your  wedding-day,  lay  aside  the  money 
weekly  or  monthly;  be  hardworking  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  your  saviugs  will  be  a  blessing 
at  the  outset  of  your  new  career,  if  not  so 
much  by  the  amount  of  them,  then  by  the 
training  that  accumulated  them.  The  pro¬ 
jectors  of  marriage  insurance  companies 
tempt  their  dupes  by  the  prospect  of  undue 
gains  at  the  expense  of  others;  the  dupes 
shouldn’t  squeal  when  others  get  undue  gains 
at  their  expense. 


JERSEY  COW,  VELVETEEN 


The  engraving  which  we  present  in  Fig.  23 
is  that  of  the  Jersey  cow.  Velveteen,  which  we 
have  had  re-engraved  from  the  London  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette.  Velveteen  is  lemon-fawn  in 
color,  with  black  fringe  to  her  ears,  a  skin 
like  satin,  a  waxy,  crumpled  horn,  and  a  very 
finely  shaped  udder.  She  was  seven  years 
old  iu  June  last,  and  was  selected  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Fowler  for  ex¬ 
portation  to  the  United  States,  in  June.  1879, 
then  two  years  old;  she  is  by  Gray  Prince 
(163),  Jersey  Herd  Book  foundation  stock,  out 
of  Valentine  (734) ,  bred  by  Mr.  Le  Brocq,  St. 
Peter’s,  Jersey.  She  was  not,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  America,  for  Mr.  C.  B.  Dixon 
(late  of  the  Vinery,  Shirley,  Southampton 
England)  picked  her  out  from  some  20  or  30 
others  in  the  Southampton  Docks,  and  res¬ 
cued  her  from  expatriation,  and  after 
breeding  two  calves  for  him,  Mr.  Car- 
dus  bought  her  iu  the  Autumn  of 
1879.  She  calved  iu  July,  1880,  a 
heifer  calf.  Vixen,  which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show,  at  Derby,  in  1881,  in  the  hei- 
fer-calf  class,  aud  was  highly  com¬ 
mended  at  the  Dairy  Show,  Islington, 
iu  1882.  In  July,  1881,  she  produced  ^ 

Victress,  which  took  the  first  prize  w 

at  the  Royal  Counties  Society's  Show, 
at  Winchester,  in  1883,  and  was  highly 
commended  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show,  at  Reading, in  18S2.  Velveteen 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  cow  class  at 
the  London  Dairy  Show  in  1883. 


BUTTER  RECORDS  OF  HOL¬ 
STEIN  COWS. 


The  records  which  are  giveu  here, 
with  a  single  exception,  (that  of  Jan- 
neck)  were  made  without  any  change  - 
of  teed  for  the  trial,  and  undei  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  all  the  other 
milking  animals  in  our  herd.  Our 
■•ows  all  receive  regular  and  careful 
attention,  good  wholesome  food  and 
plenty  of  it,  but  no  forcing  is  allowed. 

The  cream  is  removed  from  the  milk 
twelve  hours  after  setting  and  usually  churned  j 
twice  a  week.  VV  e  use  ice  in  our  cooler,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  rising  of  the  cream. 
We  have  not  resorted  to  the  method  of  churn¬ 
ing  the  whole  milk,  and  cannot  say  what 
might  be  the  result  of  such  a  practice.  The 
buttar  was  all  weighed  after  it  had  been 
thoroughly  worked  and  before  it  was  salted. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  younger  heifers  dropped  their  calves 
soon  after  coming  out  of  quarantine,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  were  acclimated,  also  that  these 
tests  were  made  in  Winter,  on  Winter  feed, 
(excepting  Janueek),  course  corn  fodder  and 
ensilage,  long  hay,  with  grain  feed  of  bran 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Geneva  1  was  in¬ 
vited  by  my  host,  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  to  visit 
the  Experiment  Station.  I  objected  on  the 
ground  that  we  would  probably  be  disturbing 
a  very  busy  man,  but  was  assured  that  Dr. 
Sturtevant  was  really  glad  to  receive  visitors 
at  any  time,  with  the  intimation  that  he 
doubtless  sifted  some  points  of  practical  va  lue 
from  conversations  with  practical  men. 

We  bounced  into  the  outer  office  as  uncere¬ 
moniously  as  though  it  were  our  own,  and  at 
once  were  shown  into  the  inner  office,  where 
Dr.  Sturtevant  greeted  us.  We  made  but  a 
short  visit,  but  many  important  subjects  were 
discussed.  The  Doctor  is  full  to  overflowing 
of  ideas,  thoughtful  suggestions,  plans  for  ex¬ 
periments,  and  information  about  matters  of 
practical  and  personal  experience.  I  could 
uot  help  wishing  that  every  farmer  in  the 
country  could  have  been  with  us  so  as  to  learn 
what  manner  of  man  we  have  solving  the  per¬ 
plexing  problems  that  they  have  time  and 
agnin  caught  surface  glimpses  of.  I  could  not 
help  mentally  congratulating  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  selected  such  a  desirable  location 
aud  such  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  work .  It  certainly  seem  s  as  though  they 
could  not  have  made  better  selections.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  this  visit  I  bad  no  idea  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Dr.  Sturtevant.  He  is  a  character 
worthy  of  the  delineation  of  a  Dickens  or  a 
Thackerv.  He  is  all  absorbed  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  He  cannot,  talk  fast  enough  to  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  wbat  he  wishes  to  communicate. 
One  subject  leads  to  another,  and  days  and 
weeks  could  be  pleasantly  aud  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  listening  to  his  conversation.  Stiff  he 
is  very  careful  about  hi*  claims  regarding  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  often  finding  one 
Year's  experience  differing  entirely  from  the 
experiences  of  other  years,  the  most  trifling 
circumstauces  changing  the  results.  People 
who  think  farming  a  simple  employment  re¬ 
quiring  little  mental  effort  will  be  undeceived 
by  listening  to  Dr.  Sturtevaufs  talks.  He 
does  uot  display  his  personality  at  all  in  bis 
published  reports,  and  I  had  rather  talk  with 
him  an  hour  than  read  them  all  His  pen  is 
incompetent  to  express  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
work,  and  in  these  reports  he  aims  at  exact¬ 
ness  and  conciseness.  ...  tj, 

I  look  for  valuable  remits  from  tins  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station.  The  age  is  ripe  for  such 
results  and  the  right  man  is  binding  himself 
to  the  task.  I  asked  him  for  his  opinion  re¬ 
garding  plants  obtaiulng  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  He  replied,  “  While  the  Question 
is  not  settled,  1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
if  Nature  iu  furnishing  so  abundant  a  supply 
did  uot  give  plants  the  ability  to  utilize  it,  she 
is  not  so  wise  as  she  is  represented.  ’ 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  Charles  a.  grekx. 


Jersey  Cow  Velveteen.  (Re-engraved  from  the  Loudon  Ag.  Gazette.) — Fig.  23. 

a  large  show  of  butter  of  good  quality  made  EXPERIENCE  NOTES, 

from  Jersey  and  other  milk.  The  most  prom¬ 
inent  characteristics  of  Holstein  butter,  are 
flue  flavor  and  excellent  keeping  qualities. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  smiths  &  powell. 


My  clear  water  carp  pond  covers  an  area  of 
about  i  of  an  acre,  and  is  located  about  80 
feet  below  springs  in  the  hillside,  which  fur¬ 
nish  a  never-tailing  supply  of  pure,  clear 
water.  The  normal  temperature  of  these 
springs,  where  they  empty  into  the  pond,  va¬ 
ries  but  little  according  to  season,  but  main¬ 
tains  an  average  of  50  degrees,  Fah.  Several 
times  through  the  Summer  I  found  the  water 
in  the  pond  indicated  an  average  of  80  de¬ 
grees,  Fah.  The  pond  is  so  constructed  that 
the  water  is  constantly  drawn  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  thus  keeping  the  surface  at  this  high 
temperature.  About  one-balf  the  pond  is 
covered  with  mud  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more — an  essential  in  all  carp  ponds  for  hiber¬ 
nating.  A  limited  supply  of  pure  German 
carp  flngerlings  to  place  in  the  pond  was  sent 
me  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  W  ashington, 
D.  C  ,  and  placed  therein  on  April  6  last.  No 
food  was  given  other  than  that  which  grew 
iu  the  pond.  I  saw  them  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  Summer,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised,  when  I  drew  the  pond  November 
16  last  past,  to  find  they  had  grown  to  be  16 
inches  in  length,  aud  a  pair  weighed  eight 
nonnds.  PUM. 


CARP  CULTURE 


In  November,  1880,  I  received  from  the  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  in 
Washington,  20  carp.  They  were  placed  iua 
poud  30  feet  wide,  75  feet  in  length,  with  a 
muddy  bottom,  and  water  from  one  to  three 
feet  deep.  The  average  flow  of  water  was 
about  12  inches,  rising  in  the  Spring  to  10 
times  that  bight.  Iu  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  the  pond  receives  the  flow  from  my 
irrigated  fields,  in  Midsummer  and  Autumn 
from  a  clear  trout  stream.  In  Winter  a  spring 
supplies  it  with  water  so  warm  that?  ice  never 
entirely  closes  over.  The  pond  is  partially 
shaded  by  the  German  basket-willow  trees, 
which  afford  protection  to  the  fish  from  birds 
of  prey,  und  to  this  they  would  flee  w  henever 
a  foot-fall  was  heard  by  them  upon  the 
little  bridge  that  spans  the  poud;  or  if 
in  a  part  remote  from  the  willows  they 
would  sink  instantly  into  the  mud  out  of 
sight.  They  were  at  first  very  shy.  We  did 
not  see  them  again  after  putting  them  in  the 
poud  iu  November,  until  the  following  May. 
Then  as  the  water  grew  warmer  they  swam 
around  the  pond,  evidently  enjoying  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  gradually  gainiug  confidence,  until 
they  would  come  up  w  ithout  the  least  appear¬ 
ance  of  fear  to  feed  upon  the  bits  of  cracker 
and  bread  w’hich  we  cast  upon  the  surface  for 
them.  We  then  prepared  to  feed  them  in 
earnest,  aud  arranged  a  feeding-board  for 
them,  which  was  placed  iu  the  middle  of  the 
pond,  where  we  could  conveniently  spread 
their  table  for  them  from  the  bridge.  We 
gave  them  one  meal  a  day  through  May  aud 
Juno,  consisting  of  mush  made  of  Graham 
flour  or  scalded  meal,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed. 


A  CARP  POND. 

As  many  farmers  throughout  our  land  have 
suitable  places  for  building  and  maintaining 
ponds  for  fish,  it  becomes  a  question  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  use  shall  the  pond  be  put  after 
it  has  been  built,  aud  this  should  be  settled 
first  of  all.  Last  Winter  I  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Capt.  Peirce,  of  Philadelphia,  built  a 
carp  pond,  stocked  it  ou  April  6,  1S88,  "  ith 
pure  German  Carp  flngerlings,  drew  off  the 
water  November  16  and  found  they  had  grown 
to  be  16  inches  iu  length,  and  a  pair  w  eighed 
just  eight  pounds.  1  have  no  doubt  the  area 
devoted  to  a  carp  poud  would  pay  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  lot  of  the  same  size  on  the 
farm.  v-  D-  PUMYKA- 
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MONOPOLIES. 


GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


A  monopoly  is  either  a  private  control  of  a 
business  or  product,  or  exclusive  government 
grant  of  corporate  powers;  but  such  has  been 
the  grasping  spirit  of  corporations  that  they 
are  now  classed  as  “  Tnono]K>lies.,,  Dr.  Frauk- 
lin  showed  that  a  few  dollars  put  at  compouud 
interest,  if  managed  without  default,  would 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  absorb  the  capital 
of  the  world.  Fortunately  for  the  human 
race,  ihe  passions,  the  tastes  aud  the  inanv 
weaknesses  of  men  break  up  all  such  results 
and  redistribute  the  capital  among  the  mil 
lions.  Corporations,  by  »their  continuity  of 
succession  and  freedom  from  the  influences 
named  are  wonderful  accumulators  ol  cap 
ital.  A  State,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  cau¬ 
tious  in  its  grant  of  corporate  po Wei’s,  and  its 
stern  guard  against  abuse;  for  not  only  power 
but  money,  which  is  power,  is  always  stealing, 
or  rather  bciug  stolen,  by  the  few  from  the ' 
many:  aud  “eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.” 

RELIGIOUS  ENDOWMENTS 
have  in  all  countries,  whether  by  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  State  or  the  superstitious  of  the 
people,  been  a  prolific  source  of  poverty  and 
oppression,  lu  Englaud,  iu  France,  in  Italy, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  other  States,  the  monstrous 
accumulation  of  property  in  the  Church  has 
caused  bloody  civil  wars  aud  confiscations  to 
restore  their  own  to  the  defrauded  people. 
And  iu  the  United  States  this  evil  needs  im¬ 
mediate  suppression:  ami  taxation  and  the 
common  weal  should  be  equal  with  clericals 
and  laymen.  Religion  is  not  promoted  by 
such  monopolies,  for  luxury  corrupts  often, 
aud  never  purifies  or  elevate  s  priest  or  peasant.. 

RAILROADS, 

of  all  the  monopolies  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  are  the  most  dangerous  to  property  and 
freedom.  About,  a  It  df  century  ago  draft 
animals,  wagons,  row  and  sail  bouts  were  the 
principal  means  of  transfer,  slow,  uncertain 
and  expensive.  The  result  was  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  manufacture  and  consumption  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  therefore  iso 
lated  and  Self-supporting.  No  great  political 
or  monied  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
to  corrupt  Uie  citizens  or  absorb  their  property. 
But  how  is  it  now.'  The  farmer  no  longer 
supplies  his  want*  iu  the  old  w’ay;  the  cotton 
and  woolen  cloths,  the  wheat,  the  meats,  and 
the  thousand  needs  and  luxuries  of  life,  are 
procured  only  by  commerce.  He  now  raises 
cattle  or  sheep  or  other  products.  He  may 
eat  some,  but  the  remainder  is  sent  abroad  by 
rail  or  steamboat  to  distant  markets,  and  the 
proceeds  are  invested  iu  needed  goods,  aud 
new  freights  are  paid  in  return.  Thus,  too. 
the  railroads  have  become  a  necessity.  These 
corporations  unhappily  have  been  vested  with 
the  whole  powers  of  the  State.  If  these  er¬ 
rors  are  sought  to  be  remedied  by  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  rivals,  the  competing  lines  unite  their 
stock,  and  the  evils  are  greatly  aggra  vated. 
Coal,  wheat  and  other  necessities  have  in 
many  places  increased  in  price  by  the  making 
of  railroads.  The  corporations  grow  rich 
and  the  people  grow  poor. 

The  railroads  of  Kentucky  said  to  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  State  to  regulate 
freights  and  relieve  the  popular  burdens, 
‘‘Our  charters  givens  the  power  to  regulate 
the  freights  aud  we  lay  them  so  as  to  realize 
the  highest  profits;  we  lay  on  all  articles 
what  the  trade  will  bear.”  If  these  doctrines 
are  sustained  by  the  courts,  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  St»te«,  have  made  a  King  Stork 
t  hat  devours  us  at  will.  How  are  we  better 
off  than  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  of  Russia? 
We  are  to  be  allowed  only  enough  to  keep  the 
body  in  working  order,  and  all  our  profits  are 
absorbed  by  the  railroad  kings.  In  vain  have 
we  thrown,  offtbe  black  servitude  to  fix  a  worse 
slavery  upon  all  the  producing  citizens  of  the 
nation.  If  we  appeal  to  Congress,  they  are 
corrupted-}  if  to  the  courts,  they  are  made  iu 
the  interests  of  corporations,  or  grossly 
bribed.  When,  as  is  reported,  Vanderbilt 
was  reminded  of  the  power  of  the  people,  he 
replied.  “The  people!  the  people  be  damned!1' 
Even  the  people  themselves  are  corrupted, 
and  we  sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot¬ 
tage!  In  many  of  the  States  the  counties, 
under  the  old  English  privilege  of  making 
roads,  grant  lauds  and  money  to  these  cor¬ 
porations.  The  railroad  kiug  comes  into  a 
county  nearly  equally  divided  in  votes,  and 
asks  for  ft  million  of  dollars:  the  citizens  are 
ill  provided  with  money  and  without  concert; 
the  railroad  spend  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  corruption  fuud  and  carry  the 
graut.  They  spend  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  aud  gain  nine  hundred  thousand!  The 
people  are  already  slaves.  “The  people— the 
people  be  damned.” 

PRESERVATION  OF  HEN  MANURE. 


We  can  hardly  overvalue  the  mauurial  prod¬ 


uct  of  the  hen-house,  or  exercise  too  much 
care  in  its  preservation.  If  thrown  into  the 
compost  heap,  deposited  rvith  hog  manure, 
nearly  all  its  good  qualities  would  be  retained 
very  likely,  but  I  advise  a  different  course. 
Nearly  every  farmer  wants  a  little  fancy 
manure  for  special  purposes  in  the  Spring, 
and  instead  of  buying  guano  and  superphos 
phates  of  doubtful  quality,  he  can  manufac¬ 
ture  his  owu  at  far  leas  cost,  if  he  keeps  a 
considerable  number  of  fowls,  by  utilizing 
their  droppings  for  that  purpose. 

It  has  beeu  my  practice  to  sprinkle  dry 
earth  under  the  roosts,  or.  what  is  fully  its 
equal,  road  dirt  or  scrapings  from  the  high¬ 
way,  collected  during  dry  weather.  It  is 
gathered  in  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  loamy 
character  and  free  from  sand,  and  put  away 
in  boxes  or  barrels  for  use  iu  Winter  aud 
Spring.  By  using  this  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  oftener  iu  warm  weather,  all  bad 
odor  is  prevented  and  the  escape  of  the  fertil¬ 
izing  properties  of  the  manure  is  arrested. 

The  accumulation  under  the  roosts  should 
lie  removed  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  this, 
shoveled  in  a  pile,  will  begin  to  ferment  and 
generate  more  or  less  heat  as  the  weather 
grows  warm  iu  Spring.  If  closely  watched 
and  shoveled  over  when  undue  heat  is  liable 
to  be  generated,  the  process  will  add  to  its 
value  for  the  Spriug  crops,  as  the  manure  be¬ 
comes  decomposed  by  fermentation  and  its 
particles  are  separated  and  mingled  with  the 
enrt.ii  used  as  a  deodorizer  and  its  crudeness 
is  changed  so  as  to  be  more  readily  available 
for  the  growing  plants. 

Last  year  1  used  some  fifteen  bushels  of 
this  kind  of  manure  and  found  it  a  very 
active  fertilizer.  For  potatoes  and  corn 
I  applied  it  in  the  hill,  mixing  with  that 
Userl  for  potatoes  about  one-fourth  its  hulk 
of  unleached  wood  ashes,  dropping  it  in  the 
row  and  covering  it  immediately.  As  there 
will  he  considerable  moisture  present  in 
such  manure  the  addition  of  ashes  sets 
free  the  ammonia  to  some  extent:  hence  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  underground 
as  the  earth  absorbs  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  the  manure  set  free  in  the  form  of  am¬ 
monia  by  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  *  hi 
gardeu  vegetables  tiiis  manure  has  a  very 
marked  effect.  Nearly  every  farmer,  by 
taking  a  little  pains,  can  make  enough  of 
such  fertilizer  to  go  some  ways  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  the  seeds  of  grasses  aud  weeds. 

Androscoggin  Co..  Me.  L.  F.  abbott. 


STRAW  TIE  FOR  TREES. 


An  excellent  method  of  tying  young  t  rees 
to  stakes  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  24, 
which  is  re  engraved  from  the  Gardeners1 


Straw  Tie  for  Trees.— Fig.  24. 
Chronicle.  The  tree  is  thus  held  firmly  by 
the  straw,  while  any  injury  to  the  bark  or 
constriction  is  prevented. 

—  —  - 

The  Most  Profitable  Hog.— Mr.  J. 
Frank  Hollinger,  of  Colorado  County.  O., 
writes  the  Rural  that,  he  has  tried  all  kinds 
of  hogs  and  finds  that  the  improved  Polarnl- 
Cbioa  is  the  best  for  profit. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Onarua,  Iroquois  Co. — Corn  one- half  a 
crop.  Oats  a  large  crop.  Hay  ditto.  Pota¬ 
toes  on  an  average  one-half  a  crop.  Apples 
one-hall'  a  crop.  Stock  of  nil  kinds  is  doing 
well.  h  H.  c. 

Danvers,  McLean  Co.,  December  111. — The 
past  Fall  season,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
has  been  favorable  for  out-door  lalior. 
Some  people  complained  in  regard  to  too 
much  rain  the  first  half,  but  the  latter 
half  was  fine;  in  fact,  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  December  were  almost,  like  Summer  : 
plows  wen-  running,  turning  under  stubble, 
Uie  second  week  in  the  month.  The  first  flake 
of  snow  fell  on  the  15t.h  of  December,  aud  on 
the  night  of  the  loth  perhaps  one  inch  more 
foil,  and  on  the  ltth  sumv  fell  during  two 


thirds  of  the  day,  aud  at  this  time  Wiuter  is 
upon  us  sure.  Last  night,  the  coldest  of  the 
season,  the  mercury  indicated  2  deg.  below 
zero.  Some  corn  is  still  iu  the  field,  but  as  a 
general  tiling  corn  gathering  is  over,  The 
crop  is  far  below  an  average,  aud  a  large  per 
cent,  of  it  is  inferior.  We  had  a  hail-storm  in 
July,  which  injured  the  crop  materially  iu  the 
localities  where  it  passed,  and  a  few  days  after 
the  hail-storm  we  had  a  severe  wind  storm 
which  blew  the  corn  down  badly;  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  crop  is  short.  Oat  crop  good,  and  hay 
excellent.  Potatoes  plentiful.  Apples  nearly 
a  failure:  but  with  the  home-grown  aud  those 
shipped  hither  by  dealers,  there  are  apples 
enough  on  our  market.,  and.  everything  con¬ 
sidered.  the  price  cannot  be  called  enormous. 
Although  in  some  places  crops  have  been  short, 
vet  the  people  have  plenty  to  subsist  upon ; 
and  then,  considering  the  excellent  general 
good  health  that  has  prevailed  during  the  eu- 
tire  season,  we  surely  ought  to  be  n  contented 
and  lmppy  people.  Success  to  the  Rural! 

•  p.  w.  R. 

Indiana, 

Liberty  Mills,  Wabash  %Co..  Dec.  23.— 
Wheat  was  good  and  is  selling  at  9S 
cents.  Oats  an  extraordinary  yield,  and 
selling  at  32  cents.  Potatoes  and  apples 
big  crops.  Sorghum  very  poor,  Hay  was 
a  good. crop.  Corn  a  failure;  the  poorest  crop 
siuee  1S62.  Hogs  weighing  250  pounds  and 
upwards  brings  S4.50.  Fat  cattle  4  cents  per 
pound.  H.  u. 

Ohio. 

Circle vi lle,  Pickaway  Co.,  Dec.  15. — The 
unusually  fiue  weather  through  the  month  of 
November  aud  early  December  has  enabled 
the  farmers  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  corn 
crop.  The  yield  as  to  quant  ity  is  only  lair; 
while  in  quality  there  i*  much  unlit  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Along  the  Scioto  Valley  and  the  adjoin 
ing  plains  there  is  a  fiue  crop  all  safely  housed 
or  gone  to  market  at  from  4n  to  45  cents:  but 
in  the  lower  lands,  commonly  known  as  the 
“barrens,”  where  uuderd  rain  ing  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  the  wet  weather  in  the  Spring 
greatly  retarded  farm  operations,  the  crop  is 
very  deficient  iu  both  the  above  essentials. 
However,  upou  the  whole,  we  are  well  off  in 
this  and  adjoining  counties,  as  the  frosts  of 
September  10  did  not  reach  s«i  far  south,  and 
as  we  lost  nothing  from  this  cause  we  will 
have  plenty  for  home  consumption  and  some 
to  spare.  There  is  quite  a  notable  shortage  in 
the  hog  crop  for  the  Winter  slaughtering  sea¬ 
son;  what  there  is  has  been  picked  up  iu  ad¬ 
vance  at  prices  ranging  from  four  dollars  to 
five  dollars  and  50 'cents  per  100:  there  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  supply  our  resident  pack¬ 
ers,  who  usually  kill  from  10,000  to  20.000. 
The  early  sown  wheat  is  greatly  damaged; 
many  fields  being  totally  ruined  by  the 
Hessian  fly.  That,  sown  in  October  looks  best 
and  with  a  favorable  Whiter  will  make  a 
crop.  Much  of  the  land,  however,  will  be 
broken  and  planted  to  corn  iu  Spring.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Apples  scarce 
aud  high.  Plenty  of  grass  upon  permanent 
pasture  land,  and  stock  going  into  winter- 
quarters  in  fine  condition.  J.  H.  w. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Illinois, 

Onarga,  Iroquis  Co.— My  Rural  Blush  Pota¬ 
to  was  planted  in  21  hills,  12  inches  apart  each 
way.  They  yielded  at  the  rates  of  1,030  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  or  54  lbs.  from  one  potato.  Qual¬ 
ity  first-class.  The  White  Elephant  yielded 
520,  White  Star  504,  Magnum  Bonum  720, 
Blue  Victor  460,  and  Pride  of  America  44* 
bushels  per  acre.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  did 
very  well.  I  had  one  bushel  of  good  corn; 
some  of  it  was  mixed  with  sweet  nnd  flint 
corn.  The  melons  did  not  do  well.  The 
flower  seeds  did  finely.  n.  H.  C. 

•  I own, 

Lovilia,  Monroe  Co. — The  Blush  Potato 
yielded  one-half  bushel  of  nice  large  tubers,  or 
at  the  rate  of  250  bushels  per  acre.  Shoe-peg 
Coni  did  well,  considering  the  seasou.  I 
was  well  pleased  with  the  Perfection  Water¬ 
melon.  Twelve  Niagara  Crape  seeds  ger¬ 
minated,  but  only  six  grew  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  Ueuteuuial  Wheat  did  fairly  well, 
but  was  budly  mixed.  The  Rural  Garden 
Treasures  exceeded  in  beauty  anything  that 
I  ever  saw.  J.  N.  B. 

Mary  la  ml. 

St.  Michael's,  Talbot  Co. — Tbe  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  1  received  from  you  I  cut  into  five  pieces. 
Three  grew  nnd  two  failed  to  germinate; 
gathered  twenty  pounds  from  the  three  plants; 
the  tubers  were  of  t lie  finest  kind.  Shoe-peg 
Corn  was  a  failure;  too  lute  for  onr  climate. 
Sowed  the  wheat  this  Fall.  Ten  Niagara  C4 rape 
seeds  grew  very  nicely.  J.  h.  s. 

Montana  Territory. 

Fort  Benton.  Chateau  Co.— Planted  20 
eyes  of  Blush  Potato  on  .May  10,  one  eye  in  a 
hill,  the  hills  being  IE  inches  apart  in  the  row. 


aud  three  feet  distant  from  a  row  of  White 
Elephants  on  one  side  and  Early  Gem  ou  the 
other.  They  were  cultivated  with  the  double 
shovel  plow;  afterwards  the  weeds  were  once 
cut  out  with  the  hoe.  Soil  clayey,  mixed  with 
sand.  Manure,  vegetable  mold  Had  05 
pounds  of  Blush:  20  hills  of  White  Elephant 
yielded  (.17  pouuds.  The  Early  Gems  were 
not  weighed,  as  they  were  dug  and  picked  up 
before  1  knew  it.  1 75  grains  of  B-b  Centennial 
Wheat  yielded  12  pounds  of  nice  wheat.  I 
think  it  too  soft  for  No.  1  flour.  From  two 
ounces  of  Welcome  Oat  seed,  I  had  30!*  double 
grains;  had  live  heads  that  had  over  3,000 
grains.  Shoeqieg  Coru  no  good  here. 

O.  A.  I’. 

New  York. 

Attica,  Wyoming  Co. — Three  years  ago 
you  sent  me  a  very  small  White  Elephant 
Potato.  The  next  Spring  I  planted  it  by  put¬ 
ting  one  eye  in  a  bill.  I  used  no  superphos¬ 
phate  or  manure  of  any  kind,  but  took  good 
care  oi  them.  In  the  Fall  from  that,  potato 
I  dug  one  bushel  basket  even  full  of  firn* 
large  ones,  an  I  1  could  put  all  the  little  ones 
in  my  hat.  This  year  I  have  dug  67  bushels. 
Who  can  beat  that?  w.  h.  w. 

Ohio. 

North  West.  Williams  Co.  -From  thir¬ 
teen  hills  my  Blush  Potato  yielded  forty-two 
pound i  of  very  nice,  eveu.  smooth  potatoes, 
of  the  very  best  quality  for  the  table.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  nicely  and  eared  as  well 
as  any  coin  lever  raised.  I  have  about  two 
bushels  of  sound,  ripe  ears.  It,  is  very  solid 
ou  the  cob,  but  rather  a  late  variety  for  this 
climate.  The  Garden  Treasures  did  nicely. 
The  squash  and  watermelon  seeds  failed  to 
grow.  p.  M. 

Itennwy  I  vunlii. 

Litchfield,  Bradford  Co.— 1  had  14  pounds 
of  very  liiee  Blush  Potatoes,  but  the  wheats 
were  all  cut  down  by  the  hull  ou  July  5,  as 
also  were  my  grape-vines,  but  some  of  these 
started  up  again,  and  did  very  well.  Flower 
seeds  did  well.  The  watermelon  seeds  did 
not  come  up.  Corn  too  late;  did  not  ear. 

M.  J.  M. 

A  rrimoil. 

Essex  Junction,  Chittenden  Co.— Planted 
three  small  Blush  Potatoes,  cut  to  one  eye 
each,  from  which  I  dug  61  pounds  of  nice 
tubers.  Used  M apes's  potato  manure  in  the 
hill  at  the  rate  of  666  pounds  to  Ihe  acre, 
Amoug  many  kinds  of  potatoes  grown  this 
year,  Magnum  Bonum  has  yielded  the  best. 
With  common  field  culture,  planted  in  rows 
two-ami-one-haH  by  three  feet,  360  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  large  potatoes  were  produced.  The 
White  Elephant  ami  Mammoth  Pearl  are 
also  large  y tedders.  The  Pride  of  America 
produced  the  largest  crop  of  marketable  tubers 
we  have  ever  raised  of  that  variety.  The 
Beauty  of  Hebron  is  the  most  promising  early 
variety  we  have  tried.  The  Rural  seeds 
failed  with  its  this  year,  ns  a  rule.  The 
Queen  of  the  Prairie  Dent  Corn  seems  to 
promise  well  for  this  climate.  n.  b.  g. 


(Tl)f  (Oumsl. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  tbe  name 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 

Note.— At  this  season  of  the  year  questions 
to  he  answered  accumulate  very  fast.  There 
are  so  many  on  hand  now  that  the  answers 
would  till  more  t  han  one  issue.  All  these  will 
be  attended  to  iu  due  time,  aud  so  will  all 
others  that  may  be  sunt  in.  Some  of  our 
friends,  however,  say,  “  Please  answer  in  next, 
issue.”  To  do  this  would  be  impossible,  as  it 
takes  time  to  investigate  some  subjects,  and, 
moreover,  in  order  to  give  the  most  appropri 
ate  answer  for  each  section,  we  have  often  to 
send  to  a  distance  for  information,  and  this 
frequently  entails  delay,  We  shall  do  our 
“  level  best,'1  however,  to  answ  er  all  questions 
as  promptly  as  practicable.  It  often  happen* 
that  the  same  answer  will  apply  to  two  or 
more  questions,  and  in  such  cases  we  do  not 
repeat  the  matter,  to  save  space  and  trouble. 
We  have  sometimes  been  blamed  for  not  an¬ 
swering  particularly  certain  questions,  when 
thedesirod information  has  been  given  in  reply 
to  other  inquirers,  or  iu  articles  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  paper.  We  really  cannot 
shoulder  any  blame  iu  such  cases. 

SMUT. 

./.  II.  M',,  Sti'abdue,  U.  T. — 1.  Whatistbe 
cause  of  smut  in  wheat!  What  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  sumt  in  the  seed ( 

Yns.  -Smut,  us  it  is  seen  in  wheat  as  a  fine, 
brownish  or  black  powder,  is  the  spores  or 
seed  of  a  fungus  which  infects  the  whole 
plant  from  the  root  to  the  head.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  smut  iu  oats  aud  corn;  but  it 
is  more  clearly  seen  in  corn  in  which  it  up- 
pears-  from  the  root  to  the  tassel  and  break- 
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out  on  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  ear  and  the 
blossom  of  the  tassel.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
whole  plantis  diseased.  The  disease  no  doubt 
has  its  origin  in  the  seed  or  the  soil.  A  grain 
of  wheat  has  a  quantity  of  down  or  fuzz  at 
one  end.  and  smut,  spores  are  held  by  this, 
and  are  thus  gown  with  the  seed;  or  the  soil 
may  have  been  infected  by  smut  falling  upon 
it  from  a  previous  crop.  All  wheat  alike  is 
infested  by  this  parasite.  The  remedy  is  to 
sow  clean  seed.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
cleansing  the  seed  by  the  use  of  some  strongly 
corrosive  liquid  which  destroys  the  smut 
spores.  Lime,  salt,  caustic  potash,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  have  been  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  good  effect;  but  the  copper  snlpbate 
(hlue  vitriol)  in  solution  is  considered  the 
best;  four  ounces  of  crystals  are  dissolved  iu 
one  gallon  of  water  for  every  five  bushels  of 
seed.  The  seed  is  put  into  a  heap  on  a  barn 
floor  or  into  tubs,  and  the  liquid  poured  over 
it  so  as  not.  to  wa  te  it,  and  the  grain  is  thor¬ 
oughly  starred  until  every  seed  is  cleansed. 
Seed  thus  treated  generally  produces  grain 
free  from  smut;  it  soon  dries  and  can  besowu 
by  a  drill. 

COLIC  IN  A  HORSE. 

(}.  IV.  D,,  Danvers,  Mass. — After  a  journey 
of  10  miles  a  horse  of  mine  bad  an  attack  of 
colic;  how  should  he  be  fed  to  prevent  another 
attack,  and  what  should  be  done  iu  case  he 
has  another? 

Ans. — Whole  grain  and  dry  feed  are  apt  to 
produce  colic  when  anything  occurs  to  produce 
indigestion,  and  much  more  so  than  meal  or 
ground  feed  fed  with  cut  hay  moistened. 
Some  horses  that  bolt  tbeir  food  are  liable  to 
this  trouble,  and  watering  after  feediug  or 
after  a  journey,  aud  when  warm,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  provocation.  A  horse  subject  to  colic 
should  lie  fed  on  cut  feed  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  aud  watered  only  before  feeding.  A 
good  remedy  for  spasmodic  colic  is  a  pint  of 
oil  with  one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter. 
Injections  of  warm  water  are  also  useful. 

“CENTRAL  PARK”  LAWN  GRASS. 

E.  M.  C.,  Pella ,  la. — What  is  the  recipe  for 
“Central  Park”  lawn  grass? 

Ans. — The  folio v.  iug  are  the  grasses  and  the 
proportions:  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pra- 
teusis),  one  bushel  -14  pounds;  Red  Top 
(Agrostis  vulgaris),  one  bushel  =14  pounds; 
Rhode  Island  Bent  (Agrostis  eaniua),  one- 
half  bushel  =5*^  pounds;  Sweet  Vernal  Grass 
(Anthoxnnthum  odoratum),  one-lmlf  bushel— 
five  pounds;  White  Clover  (Trifolium  repens), 
five  pounds.  Quantity  for  an  acre,  4 '■% 
pounds.  If  the  lawu  is  much  shaded  by  trees 
take  oil  four  pounds  of  the  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Red  Top,  and 
add  eight  pounds  of  Wood  Meadow  Grass  (Poa 
uemoralis). 

Miscellaneous. 

./.  P.,  no  address. — 1.  Is  there  any  machine 
by  which  ice  can  be  profitably  made  in  small 
quantities  for  use  in  a  dairy?  2.  Cows  here 
dr up  rapidly  as  Summer  advances.  Is  this 
due  to  thcdrviug  nr  of  the  grasses,  and  would 
dry  food,  such  as  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
improve  the  milk  yield?  3.  By  what  treat¬ 
ment  can  a  heifer  with  her  first  calf  be  per- 
raanently  made  a  good  milker?  4.  Is  it  abso- 
lutely  necessary  that  rye,  millet  aud  such 
small  forage  should  be  cut  up  before  being 
placed  in  a  silo? 

Ans  -1.  There  is  no  machine  yet  made  for 
the  purpose  mentioned;  there  are  maehiues 
made  which  make  ice  for  about  *8  a  ton,  but 
only  in  large  quantities;  but  as  these  machines 
are  also  used  to  cool  air  as  well  as  to  freeze 
water,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  far  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  use  cold  air  than  to  handle  water  aud 
ice.  At  present  these  machines  are  too  costly 
for  use  in  dairies,  but  in  time  there  is  no  doubt 
they  will  be  brought.  Into  use  for  this  purpose. 

2  Where  grass  dries  up.  the  growth  of  some 
green  crops  is  requisite  to  keep  cows  in  full 
flow  u(  milk;  if  the  climate  will  not,  admit  of 
such  crops,  im  doubt,  the  use  of  such  foods  as 
bran  and  corn  meal  would  be  a  great  help. 
Alfalfa  is  a  green  fodder  crop  that  is  well 
adapted  for  dry  climates,  as  it  remains  green 
after  all  other  green  herbage  has  dried,  d.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  a  heifer  with  her  first 
calf  milk  ns  copiously  and  as  long  as  possible, 
as  this  forms  a  fixed  habit,  with  her  m  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  is  inherited  by  her  calves.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  dairy  stock  is  chiefly 
improved  1.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  is  desirable  that  even  rye  aud  millet 
should  be  cut  up  small  for  ensilage.  No  doubt 
uuder  your  special  circuiuStauces  ensilage 
might  be  of  great  value. 

0.  K ,  Waldoborouflh ,  Me.  —  1.  A  heifer 
makes  a  uoiBe  in  her  throat  wheu  eating; 
why,  aud  how  cau  it.  be  prevented  ?  2.  What 
is  the  host  washing-machine  aud  what  the 
best  butter- worker !  3  vVhat  doe.-  iiu>  Ru¬ 
ral  think  of  “  Concentrated  Feed”  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  heifer  or  what  will  prevent 
the  noise  when  she  is  eating.  2  Reid’s  butter- 
worker  is  considered  u  good  one,  but  uuless 
the  quantity  of  butter  is  large,  a  fiat,  smooth, 


hardwood  table  and  a  common  ladle  make 
the  best  worker.  Butter  is  best  washed  in  the 
chum,  by  drawing  off  the  butter-milk  and 
putting  in  water  until  it  comes  off  clea  r.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  concentrated  food 
referred  to. 

F.  K.  P.,  Delemn,  Wis. — l.  Wbat  is  a  good 
force-pump  or  syringe  for  sprinkling  nursery 
rows  and  orchard ;  one  that  will  hold  enough 
fluid  to  spriukle  a  long  row  ?  3.  Is  Poole’s 
Signal  Service  barometer  reliable?  3.  Will 
it  pay  so  far  inland  to  study  mercurial  aud 
aneroid  barometers  to  foretell  changes  of 
weather  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  kuow  of  no  pump  of  this  kind 
which  will  carry  in  the  pump  itself  fluid 
enough  to  sprinkle  a  long  nursery'  row.  We 
have  used  Page’s  Portable  Pump  and  Sprink¬ 
ler,  the  Excelsior  Pump,  and  several  others, 
but  they  all  require  a  vessel  to  hold  the  fluid 
to  be  applied.  2.  Not  very.  3.  Yes,  but  con¬ 
siderable  study  is  necessary  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  the  barometer  does  indicate  by 
its  movements. 

W.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Where  can  1 
obtain  a  book  treating  upon  the  raising  of 
pigeons  aud  poultry'  ? 

Ans. — We  kuow  of  no  one  book  devoted  to 
rearing  both  pigeons  aud  poultry'.  “Lewis’s 
Practical  Poultry  Book,”  price  $1.50,  and 
“Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,”  price 
$2,  are  good  books  on  poultry.  We  know  of 
no  book  upon  pigeons.  The  Fancters’  Journal 
and  the  Homing  Pigeon,  price  $1.50  per  year, 
published  by  E.  8.  Starr,  78  Cortland  Street, 
New  York  City,  is  greatly  devoted  to  pigeons. 
The  books  may  be  obtained  of  the  American 
News  Company,  New  York  City. 

C.  L.  P..  Elhland,  Pa. — In  my  garden  were 
a  row  of  turnips  aud  one  of  beets  alongside; 
in  cutting  a  turnip  it  looks  as  though  it  was 
about  one-half  turnip  and  beet— a  streak  of 
white  and  a  streak  of  red.  W ill  they  mix  ?  I 
send  a  specimen. 

Ans. — The  slice  of  beet  certainly  presents 
an  appearance  that  would  justify  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  hybridity  if  the  affinities  which  gov¬ 
ern  plant  life  be  thrown  out  of  the  question. 
The  beet  belougstothe  Goosefoot — the  turnip 
to  the  Mustard  family'.  A  cross  is  impossible. 
These  patches  of  different  color  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  beets. 

H.  H.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. — 1.  Is  there  any 
book,  up  to  the  times,  on  general  farming  in 
Southern  California?  2.  Is  there  a  better 
work  on  grape  culture  for  that  section  than 
Hyatt’s  book?  8.  Wha*.  is  the  leading  farmers' 
paper,  general  and  horticultural,  for  Califor¬ 
nia? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  kuow  of  any.  2. 
Hyatt's,  published  in  Ban  Francisco,  is  a  good 
work  for  that  section.  We  would  also  recom¬ 
mend  a  work  on  grape-vine  culture  published 
by  Meissner  &  Co.,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  C’o., 
Mo.  3.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  price  $8,  Ban 
Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  E.  H\,  Freeman ,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
price  of  German  Carp  ?  IV hen  is  the  best 
time  for  stocking  a  pond  ? 

Ans.— Write  to  C.  S.  Medary,  Little  Falls. 
N.  J.  The  IT.  S.  Fish  Commissioners  have 
been  engaged  in  distributing  them,  but  their 
present  supply  is  about  exhausted.  They  may 
be  placed  in  the  pouds,  either  in  the  Fall,  or  iu 
the  Spring  after  the  season  for  wash-out  has 
passed, 

A  Subscriber,  McFatl,  Mo. — Where  can  I 
get  a  feed  mill  that  will  grind  rye,  oats  aud 
corn? 

Ans.— Several  are  advertised  every  week  in 
our  coluuius,  to  which  we  refer  our  inquirer. 

H.  E.  Dartmouth,  A’.  V, — 1.  Will  the  Ru¬ 
ral  club  with  the  Toronto  Globe  for  1884  on 
the  terms  of  1888  ?  2.  Have  the  Rural  Wheat. 
Prizes  for  1882  been  awarded  ? 

Ans. —  1.  Yes.  -3.  Yes. 

G.  A.  S.  Lawrence,  Mass. — Is  it  true  that 
cherry  trees,  growing  near  apple  tree?,  poison 
the  blossoms  and  prevent  the  apple  trees  from 
bearing  fruit  well? 

Ans.— No. 

J.  D.  P.,  Ketchnm,  H*#>.  —  Can  the  Rural 
give  us  some  butter  records  of  Holstein  cows? 

Ans. — See  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Dairy  Department  of  this  issue. 


UOMMI MCATIONB  UUCKIVKU  FOR  THK  WRf.K  ESPISCl 
Saturday,  Jan.  5, 

J.  M  H.-H.  H.  W.-l  M.  W.—A.  S.-T.  H.  H.-.T.  S 
I.  M.-L  8.  for  prize,— A.  T.  C.-W.  M.  S.- J.  F. 

H.  lOhlol  thanks.— E.  W.  P.-Alrs.  I,.  J.  \V.,  tor  prize, 
-G.W.  D.— A.  C.  W.-T  H.  H..  for  prize -E.  W.—A. 
r.  C.  -J.  M.  V.  0.  (Texas)  thunks.  H.  B.  T.  S.  F.  J). 
C.-P.  I.  U.-b.  J.  C.— U.  D.  S.  -W.  M.  S.  -S.  urn!  l’.-T. 

V.  M.— F.  E.  >1..  Oswego  Co  ,  N.  v  ,  for  prize  essays. 

W.  Price,  thanks.- M.  E.  B.-F.  P.  D  — I.  M,  W,,  for 
prize  essays.— G.  T„  for  prizes. -J  It.  —  S.  W.  IT.— 11.  F 
L.  S.  P  A.  E.  P.  Pansy.  U.  A.  B.  I'rsa  Major  A. 
S.  A  L  11. -R.  R.  S.— II.  H.  II.— T.  E.  T  — V.  S  -W.  F 
S  ,  many  thanks  W.S.  P.-E.  J.  P.  -L.  II.— J.  J.  K. 
C.  B.-C.  V.  n.-V.  L.-M.  \V,— O  IT.-E.L,  M.-J.  W.  8. 
—A.  M.-P.  D.  a.— w.  K.-A  K  H,  A.  L.  K.  H.  C.  0. 
Mr-  A  If  ft,  ft  S.  .1.  11.  C.  -C.  W  !■.  J.  N  M.  u, 
L.  J.-R.  P.-W.  F  .  Jr.,  lor  prizes— R.  H.  S„  for  prizes 
— L.  S.  E.— J.  A.  C.  J.  P.  C.  Mrs.  M.  E.  C-,  tlmnks  for 
seed-C.  E.  P.— J  P.  S.— C.  A.,  Jr.,  thanks  always— L. 
Palllett,  oats  received -S.  C.— F.  D.  C.-H.  S.-B.  A.  C. 


«,  and  glante. 


SEEDS,  SEEDS. 

About  the  middle  of  January  our  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE-PRICED 


OF 


GARDEN, 


FIELD, 

FLOWER  and 


TREE  SEEDS, 

WILL  BE  READY  FOR  MAILING  TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS. 


J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO., 

IS  Jolin  Street, 

N  ew  Y ork. 


embraces  every  desirable  Novelty  of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  feature 
for  11*4  is,  that  you  can  for  C2CL  select  Seed  a  or  Ulants  to  that  value  from  their 

Catalogue,  and  have  included,  KJ’KJ  -without  charge,  a  copy  of  Peter  Henderson’s  New 

Book,  **  Garden  it  nil  Farm  Topics,”  a  work  of  iGU  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  containing  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author.  The  price  of  the  book  alone  is  $1.50.  Catalogue 
of  ”15 very  ililag  tor  Lite  Garden,”  giving  details,  tree  ou  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO  ■  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
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ANDRETHS 


J  •  CENTENNIAL • 


1784 


^CATALOGUE 


“HARDENERS’  COMPANION.” 

PRICE  lO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published,  costing  fifteen  cents.  The  article  on  Market  Gardening  under  Class  i*  worth 
twenty  times  the  price.  This  being  OCR  ONE  HL’NPRKDTH  YEAR,  we  -  f,-:“ 

Ornate  Guid 


„  ,  .  ,  — ■  ■■■  - - . _ _ JP-  publish  this 

.mate  Guide  for  l.arden  and  Fnrm.  To  all  sending  us  TEN  CENTS  in  stamps, 
we  mail  a  copy,  and  on  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  &  SONS  »  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa. 


.QIBLEY’SSEEDS 

of  ALL  PLANTS,  for  ALL.  CROPS,  fo^ALlTcLI- 
IlATKS.  All  are  tested;  only  the  best  sent  nut. 

Crain  and  Farm  -seed  Manual ;  Histop*  and  t>«?t  methods 


of  culture  of  Grains.  Root  Crops,  Grasses, 


- - — .  ..  .  .  .  - _ tter  Crops,  Tree 

FRKR  ^  ^  of  SUDS. 

sk  Chicaeo. 


•Itl.i't 


FAYS!"?  GRAPES 


ALL  BEST, 

HEAT)-  ■  r— .  ^  HBW  AND 

QUARTERS.  UM.  ■  Wm  OLD. 

SMALL  FRUITS  AN  D  TREES.  LOW  TO  DE AXE  RS  AND  PLANTERS. 
Stock  First-Class.  Free  Catalogues.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Frcdaaia.N.  )£, 


hinsell: 

Burly  II  «ei 


t,.frodu, 


J.  T. 


Tlio  t-arllr-t  an  J  mo-t 
.ftlual.le  Bsaph.Tr?, 
Burly  ll  ur%  cut  Rluekoerry, 
Ylliinlle  f.  it  J  Iluiilel  limine 
Strun  Ncrrleu  !  #r  ul  /or  detail*. 
The  terra,  eland  Sent  ftoci  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

In  the  Cnlt+d  Stain*.  including  all 
ratu.Me  mtufirt,  n<w  and  vU. 
Rxrh’e  IUu,:-ilei  Oe’-dngxie,  lellin/i 
«*.,(  to  plant,  hour  to  plant,  and  Zea 
te.  get  and  grow  Fruit  Trees  Ml 
linni-,  mud  Kith  Hitful  Information 
r.n  fro, I  culture.  Tree.  Addrtu, 

MIVF.TT,  Little  Stt.er.Xew  Jer-r,  . 
it.hltrr  RMybt  rrp  OH  t  JjiiiSr '  Strurrberry, 


GYPSUM 


GRAPE 


Vine*.  Strawberries,  Blackberries 
RAapbei'i  lea,  etc.  Kiefler  &  heConte 

Pears.  Pricelist  free.  Joel  Hou- 
nek  A:  Son,  AlerchantvtUe,  N ,  J. 


Will  be  mailed  pprr  to  all  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  inLC  year  without  ordering  it. 

It  contain*,  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  (or  planting  nil  Vegetable  and  Flower 
s  ds.  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  &  C0.°S. 

THE  BEST  WILLOW, 

(8ALIX  CORD  AT  A),  u  native  of  Nebraska.  Thick 
close  growers  for  shelter  belts.  As  durable  as  red 
cedar  post*  set  ten  years.  Perfectly  sound.  A  limited 
number  of  strong  cutting*,  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

I.  T.  ALL  AN.  Secy.  Neb.  ttort.  Soc..  OMAHA.  Neb 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

CAYUGA  LA  Ml  PLASTER  has 

mi  honorable  record  of  ’4  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Contain*  Plmupliaie  nfl.imr.  Give- the 
Plant  an  early  start.  Improves  finality  and  increases 
vic'd  >;;{  per  inn.  Low  fretzht*  to  all  points 

PnmplilelH  ar  l  FaXkliers’  Vleiaonindina 
Hook  EREF.  ' 

(  VYIN,  \  PI.  iSTEU  t  0.*Cn  ion  Springs.  N  V 


S  EE  I)  POT  A  TOES.  J  ^oTNoVtBerJi7rown» 
Circular  free.  Beat  Potato  Fertilizer. 

J.  W.  HALL.  Coulbourn,  Sony  Co  ,  Md 

IHM  V  11  If  U  U  V  l»  I  \  M  TV  I  New  and  old.  raedlnm  and 
L  liii  A  BB  aa  I  I  Ud  J  •  *'llate  variety  for  sale.  Those 
wishing  to  raise  C  van  berries,  will  please  send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  relating  to  culture  and  planting  soil,  ete.  F 
Trowbridge,  Milford, Cl.,  or  H.H  Oil n.  Jewett  Clxy.Ct 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  It  ALLEN  &  CO..  New 
York,  for  whatever  vou  want  of  the  above. 

ADDKKSS  !*•  ANP  191  WATER  STRICET.  N.  Y. 


«®“NEW-®»  «®"CH0ICE*®» 

SEEDS!  FRUITS! 

All  of  the  best,  both  new  and  old.  Plants,  Trees. 
V  i  nee.  Seeds,  Ac.,  by  maj  I,  a  s|*a.-aity.  Safe  a  rrir.il 
ganr.inteci.  GO  choice,rh*ap,  8 1  Seb.fot  esomple; 

12  ROSESS°$l 

30  PACKETS  $1. 

For  the  other  5?  SI  Srts  and  IhCH)!  thinsra  be 
h  send  for  our  illustrated  I’lahdivue  of  over  loo 
•'lures,  A'r>* i«  6rT<*e'  taw  nr»  E^tab- 

'  shed  30  yrs.  dOO-wres  21  large  Git  enhous-ss 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PALNESYILLE,  LAKE  COCNTY,  OHIO 

SEEDS 


Our  new-  Catalogue 

FREE  TO  ALL. 
Lotto  varieties, 

300  illustrations 
Send  address  on  a 
total  card  before 
buying  anjAvhere. 

It  will  save  yon 
money  and  you 
nuglii  to  linveil. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,Phila.,Pa. 


TROWBRIDGE 

D^BROAD-CAST^O 


SEED  SOWER 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST, 

Sows  all  grain*,  gras*  seeds,  hme.  salt,  sshre,  fertili¬ 
zer*  ami  everything  re«jumng  broadejusting— any 
■luantity  jHU-ai-re.bedev  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Saves  -•  e  1  by  *.>wlng  it  perfectly  eyvn 
Sows  single  or  double  cut,  all  on  either  or  Itoth  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  »s  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  upiuto  die  air.  Perfectly  sSini’le,  Reads!  > 
Utivchol  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  Ufe-time  Can  be 
uw,l  v,  lierever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sow*  four  sores  of  wheat.  Crop  olio-fourth 
iarver  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials  Mention  this  paper 
C.\Y.  IIORR.  Treasurer. 

RACINE  SEEDER  CO.,  DruMaiue*.  Iowa* 


IT  FAYS  to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam* 
11  ■  ■  ides  free.  Foljambe  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 
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THE 

xlURAL  NEW'YORKER, 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  B.  CARMAH. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  PARK  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1884. 


A  REQUEST. 

As  in  years  past,  we  earnestly  solicit 
our  friends  in  renewing  to  write  their 
names,  post-ollices,  counties  and  States 
plainly.  Do  not  stick  postage  stamps  to 
the  letters — merely  inclose  them.  Our 
new  posters  and  premium-list  will  be  sent 
promptly  to  all  who  apply,  without  charge, 
and  with  our  best  thanks  for  the  interest 
so  shown.  We  beg  to  remind  our  readers 
that  now  is  the  time  to  secure  clubs.  A 
kindly  word  from  good  people  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Rural  must  always  have  its 
effect.  We  prize  gcod  words  from  con¬ 
scientious  men. 


Wk  find,  upon  looking  over  our  index, 
that  during  1883  we  answered  2,600  ques¬ 
tions.  Our  friends  before  asking  questions 
should  consult  this  index. 


In  the  way  of  hardy,  herbaceous  plants, 
we  know  of  "no  others  we  can  more  heart¬ 
ily  recommend  than  the  improved  pent- 
stemons  and  perennial  phloxes.  Remem¬ 
ber  this,  readers,  and  try  them.  There 
are  many  of  the  seeds  in  our  seed  distribu¬ 
tion. 


We  are  receiving  many  excellent  articles 
in  competition  for  the  prizes.  They  can¬ 
not  fail  to  add  a  valuable  feature  to  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  during  1884.  Give 
us  a  few  days  yet  to  attend  to  the  pressing 
subscription  business  of  the  season  aud 
then,  friends,  count  upon  a  spicy  Rural 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 


We  want  every  reader  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  be  able  to  say  at  the  end 
of  this  year  that  the  paper  has  been  worth 
— well,  all  the  way  from  five  (not  lets  than 
five)  to  one  thousand  dollars  to  him  or 
more.  We  will  not  pretend  to  set  the 
maximum  figure.  Really  there  is  uo  way 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  live,  practical, 
honest,  rural  journal  to  the  land-tiller 
who  reads  it  carefully  and  discriminately. 


We  often  think  that  if  we  could  oblige 
every  good,  intelligent  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  attentively  read  four  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  he 
would  then  subscribe  for  it.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion  kind  reader1!1  Well,  we  can't 
oblige  people  to  read  it.  But  if  all  of  our 
present  subscribers  were  willing  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  of  the  Rural  forcibly 
to  all  good,  intelligent  farmers  among 
their  acquaintances,  that  would  greatly 
help  in  the.  desired  direction.  We  want 
not  only  a  large  circulation,  but  we  want 
it  among  the  best  people  of  the  country — 
those  who  despise  the  fraudulent  offers  of 
irresponsible  mushroom  papers,  and  who 
love  to  support  and  encourage  good,  con¬ 
scientious  work. 


In  the  old  English  common  law  fore¬ 
stalling,  regrating  and  engrossing  were 
crimes.  Blackstone  classes  monopolies 
among  crimes,  being  offences  against  pub¬ 
lic  trade.  So  far  as  applicable  to  our  con¬ 
ditions  the  English  common  law  was  made 
our  common  law.  Then  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  monopolies  are  crimes.  We  have 
come  to  use  the  same  term  to  denote  the 
criminals.  Was  not,  is  not,  the  law  just? 
Are  not  monopolists  robbers?  They  take 
that  which  is  not  their  own  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  without  their  consent.  This  is  the 
definition  of  robbery.  But  their  crimes 
are  even  yet  greater.  They  have  become 
bribers.  They  buy  legislators,  judges  and 
executives,  they  openly  boast  of  their 
iniquity.  They  are  brazen.  Surely  we 
are  justified  in  writing  against  them. 


HELP  EACH  OTHER. 


In  a  late  issue  of  an  Iowa  contemporary 
we  notice  a  list  of  about  600  farmers  who 
have  signed  the  following  declaration: 

'‘We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  La- 
dora  and  vicinity,  agree  to  pay  and  do 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-YOBKEB. 


pay  the  sums  opposite  our  respective 
names  to  assist  the  Farmers’  Protective 
Association  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in  prose¬ 
cuting  the  barbed- wire  suits  against 
Washburn,  Moen  &  Co." 

The  sums  opposite  the  names  range 
from  25  cents  to  $3,  the  majority  being 
$1.  The  farmers  of  Iowa  have  already 
spent  more  money  than  those  of  any  other 
State  in  fighting  the  barbed-wire  fence 
monopoly.  If  they  succeed  in  defeating 
the  exactions  of  Washburn,  'Moen  &  Co., 
every  person  who  thereafter  uses  barbed- 
wire  fencing  in  any  part  of  the  country 
will  be  a  gainer  by  their  victory.  Defeat 
of  the  patents  on  the  barbed- wire  before 
tjfie  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  put 
an  end  everywhere  to  the  exaction  of  the 
royalty  by  the  monopoly  and  thus  lower 
the  price  of  the  product.  Since  the  users 
of  this  kind  of  fencing  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  gain  by  the  defeat  of  the  pat¬ 
ents,  is  it  fair  to  allow  the  farmers  of  one 
State  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  the  strug¬ 
gle?  The  “citizens  of  Ladora”  have  set 
an  excellent  example,  not  only  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  places  in  Iowa,  but  also  to 
those  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  Let 
the  people  everywhere  combine  to  fight 
all  oppressive  monopolies.  Let  them  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  “sinews  of  wai”  for 
the  contest.  A  very  small  sum  from  each 
person  interested  in  defeating  the  barbed- 
wire  fence  monopoly  will  form  a  very 
large  aggregate  amount — quite  large 
enough  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
contest.  During  the  progress  of  a  con¬ 
flict.  by  the  issue  of  which  we  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  is  mean  and  unmanly  to  stand 
selfishly  idle,  leaving  others  to  bear  all 
the  anxiety  and  outlay  of  the  fray.  _  Here 
is  a  subject  for  action  and  discussion  at 
the  farmers’  meetings  during  the  Winter. 

- -  ♦» - 

AWAY  WITH  UNJUST  TAXATION. 


We  do  not  know  a  matter  of  general 
public  interest  which  is  of  more,  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  agricultural  community  than 
an  amendment  of  the  inequality  of  State 
and  local  taxation  on  real  and  personal 
property,  and  we  are,  therefore,  pleased 
that  shortly  after  we  called  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  in  the  Rural  of  De¬ 
cember  29,  Governor  Cleveland,  m  his 
message  to  the  New  York  Legislature  on 
January  2,  has  deemed  it  right  and  proper 
to  direct  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the 
need  of  reformation  in  that  direction. 
“The  tendency  of  our  prosperity,”  he 
justly  remarks'  “is  in  the  direction  of  the 
accumulation  of  immense  fortunes,  largely 
invested  in  personal  property;  and  yet  its 
aggregate  valuation,  as  fixed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taxation,  is  constantly  decreased, 
while  that  of  real  estate  is  increased. 
For  the  year  1882,  the  valuation  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  subject  to  taxation,”  in 
New  York  State,  “was  determined  at 
$851,021,189,  and  real  estate  at  $2,432,- 
661,379.  In  1883  the  assessed  valuation 
of  personal  property  was  fixed  at  $315,- 
039,085,  and  real  estate  at  $2,557,218,- 
240.”  This  statement  bears  out  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  said  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  the  Governor's  message.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  law  in  this,  and  most  of  the 
other  States,  permits,  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  the  indebtedness  of  its 
possessor  to  be  deducted  from,  its  value, 
and  allows  no  such  deduction  in  favor  of 
real  estate,  though  it  be  represented  by  a 
mortgage,  which  is  a  specific  hen  upon 
real  estate.  If  lands  and  buildings  are 
taxed  without  respect  to  the  mortgages  on 
them,  why  should  not  bonds  and  stocks 
be  treated'  in  the  same  way?  A  person 
who  buys  a  farm  with  borrowed  money 
is  assessed  just  as  if  he  had  paid  cash ;  is 
it  fair  that  the  owner  of  railroad 
bonds,  also  bought  with  borrowed 
money,  should  he  let  off?  Just  as 
we  showed,  the  Governor  maintains 
that  personal  property  needs  more  than 
any  other  the  protection  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  he  logically  infers,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  ought  to  pay  according  to  the 
amount  of  that  protection.  What  he  ex¬ 
plicitly  insists  upon,  however,  is  “that 
both  real  and  personal  property  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing,  by  abolish¬ 
ing.  in  all  cases,  any  deduction  for  debt.” 
The  object  lie  and  every  other  just  man, 
East,  West,  North  and  South,  seek,  is  to 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  State  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  citizens,  to  prevent  the  rich, 
by  shirking  taxation,  from  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  the  poor,  and  to  relieve  the 
land-holder  from  unjust  discrimination. 

- »  »» - 

THE  AMERICAN  VINE  IN  FRANCE. 


The  scourge  of  the  French  vineyards 
is  the  phylloxera,  and  how  to  circumvent 
and  prevent  the  mroads  of  this  pest, 
which  has  worked  such  terrible  destruc¬ 
tion  among  the  grape-vines  of  France, 


has  long  been  a  problem  which  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  solve. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  note  that 
at  last  a  remedy  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  which  it  is  thought  by  many 
may  prove  effectual;  which  will  save  the 
vineyards  of  France  from  impending  min. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  for  a  few 
years  past,  of  planting  in  the  infected  dis¬ 
tricts  the  American  vine,  and  with  grati¬ 
fying  results.  The  Bordeaux  Congress, 
which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
1881,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  matter, 
and  started  many  to  planting  and  grafting 
on  the  American  vine  in  infected  dis¬ 
tricts.  “  Although  many  speak  ill  of  it,” 
says  Le  NouvdluU.  “the  American  vine 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  all  those  who 
cultivate  it,  or  observe  it.”  Previous  to 
1881  little  was  done  with  American  viues 
beyond  making  mere  trials  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  they  offered  to  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera.  Nevertheless  vines  grafted 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  even  earlier,  pro¬ 
duced  wonderful  vegetation  and  a  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest.  Says  M.  Pulliat,  an  eminent 
fruit-grower  at  Chirouhles,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Rhone:  “ I  possess  25  to 
30  acres  of  indigenous  vines,  grafted  four 
or  five  years  ago  on  resisting  American 
vines;  they  are  of  a  vegetation  and  fer¬ 
tility  which  go  beyond  all  that  we  have 
seen,  even  during  the  prosperity  of  our 
former  vineyards.  I  no  longer  discuss 
with  the  non-believers  in  the  American 
vines.  I  say  to  them,  ‘Come  and  see.’” 
Another  well-known  vineyardist  says: 
“Our  vines  grow  magnificently,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  pay  less  attention  to  the  phylloxera 
than  ourselves.” 

The  past  season  the  American  vines 
producing  directly  red  wines — Herl  e- 
mont,  Jacques,  York's  Madeira,  Othello 
and  Black  Eagle  -were  loaded  with  fruit. 
Among  the  white  wines  are  commended 
the  vigor  of  the  Noah,  the  precocity  of 
the  Triumph,  the  fertility  of  the  Elvira 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Missouri  Ree¬ 
ling.  Surely  the.  grape-growers  of  La 
Belle  France  are  to  he  congratulated  if 
the  American  vine  will  resist  the  inroads 
of  an  insect  that  has  already  caused  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  damage  in  the 
vineyards  of  that  great  wine-making  land. 
If  such  is  the  case  it  will  not  be  long  ere 
Frauce  will  again  resume  her  former  po¬ 
sition  among  the  wine-producing  nations 
of  the  globe. 


UTILIZE,  DON’T  WASTE  YOUR  SHOT. 


For  some  months  an  “item”  has  been 
“going  the  rounds”  of  the  agricultural 
press  relating  to  the  annual  outlay  made 
by  different  countries  “in  supoort”  of 
agriculture.  The  figures  given  have 
varied  greatly,  but  the  object  of  the 
quotation  has  always  been  to  belittle  the 
appropriations  made  by  this  country  in 
comparison  with  those  made  by  other 
nations.  Here  is  the  last  form  in  which 
the  “item”  has  met  our  eye:  “For  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  Frauce  ap¬ 
propriates  $20,0()0,u00  annually;  Russia, 
$15,000,000;  Austria,  $5,500,000;  and 
the  United  States,  $176,686.”  Wc  have 
not  at  hand  the  official  figures  of  the  out¬ 
lay  made  by  the  foreign  governments 
mentioned  “  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture;”  but  we  have  a  very  distinct 
remembrance  that  when  we  first  saw  this 
item,  the  figures  were  much  smaller  than 
those  given  here.  With  regard  to  the 
outlay  for  agricultural  purposes  made  by 
this  country,  however,  Commissioner 
Loring’s  last  report  shows  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
alone  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $455,679. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Treasury  has  ex¬ 
pended  over  $85,000  on  cattle  quarantine 
stations,  and  to  meet  the  salaries  aud 
expenses  of  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commis¬ 
sion,  etc.  Moreover,  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  its 
supplements,  granted  for  agricultural 
colleges  for  the  various  States  9,600,000 
acres  of  the  public  domain,  the  income 
from  the  proceeds  of  which  amounts  to 
nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  already,  though 
a  considerable  share  of  the  land  remains 
yet  unsold.  Surely  this  annual  income 
should  be  credited  to  the  liberality  or 
justice  of  the  General  Government.  Then 
again,  while  ull  appropriations  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  are  made  by  the  national 
governments  of  Europe,  the  genius  of  our 
institutions  demands  that  a  great  deal  of 
such  appropriations  must  be  left  to  the 
option  of  tlie  various  State  Legislatures, 
and  nearly  all  of  these  make  annually 
more  or  less  liberal  appropriations  for 
“  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.”  In 
all  eases,  the  agricultural  colleges  have 
been  built  at  their  expense,  and  in  nearly 
all  eases  yearly  appropriations  are  made 
to  aid  in  their  support.  The  expenses  of 


State  Boards  of  Agriculture  are  defrayed 
by  them,  as  well  as  of  experiment  stations 
in  several  States.  Most  of  the  States  con¬ 
tribute  also  towards  the  expenses  of 
State,  and  county  fairs,  and  pay  the  cost 
of  various  sorts  of  Commissions  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  agriculture. 
Mtiny  of  them  also  aid  State  horticul¬ 
tural  and  pornological  societies,  and  fur¬ 
nish  money  for  the  encouragement  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  several  other  ways.  Indeed,  the 
aggregate  amount  appropriated  by  our  38 
States  and  eight  Terrrorics  added  to  that 
granted  by  the  General  Government  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  stalwart  agriculture 
of  this  country,  would  make  quite  a  re¬ 
spectable  figure  compared  with  the  sums 
devoted  by  trans-Atlantic  governments 
for  the  support  of  the  sickly  agriculture 
of  Europe.  Let  us  utilize  our  ammunition 
on  real  governmental  abuses  instead  of 
wasting  it.  on  imaginary  governmental 
shortcomings. 

- ♦  •»  ♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Fix  things. 

“You  see  I  send  you  one  new  subscriber, 
as  you  request.”  So  say  hundreds. 

Now  most  of  us  have  time  to  study  the  seed 
aud  other  catalogues  soon  to  be  announced. 

Wk  think  that  the  carriage  bouse  of  every 
one  of  our  subscribers  should  not  lie  without 
a  Rural  poster. 

Are  you  getting  any  eggs  now  t  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  can't  get  up  a  breed  of  poul¬ 
try  that  will  lay  when  noliody  else’s  lay! 

We  are  now  feeding  the  refuse  of  celery  to 
our  fowls.  They  like  it  very  much.  When 
cabbage  fails  it  is  hard  to  furnbh  green  food 
to  the  hens  from  now  until  Spring. 

The  signature  of  the  correspondent  who 
discussed  Miner’s  Grapes  in  last  week’B  Rural 
was  omitted  unwittingly.  Would  ho  kindly 
furnish  us  with  his  name  and  address? 

Ten  cents  a  gallon  for  crude  petroleum. 
Its  great  value  as  a  preservative  is  little 
known.  It  will  pay  to  paint,  all  out-buildings 
with  it — to  dip  shingles  in  it  before  they  are 
nailed  to  the  roof  as  well  as  the  lower  parts  of 
all  fence  posts  that  are  sunk  In  the  ground. 

The  Rural  Union  Corn  ripened  in  ninety- 
two  days,  and  we  have  saved  the  seed  in  a 
perfect  condition.  A  liberal  package  will  be 
sent  to  eveiyapplicant  for  our  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution.  We  may  meutlon  that  many  of 
our  readex-s  apply  for  it  forgetting  to  inclose 
the  three-cent  postage  stump.  Numerous 
complaiuts  will  therefore  be  made  that  their 
applications  were  disregarded. 

We  should  really  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  other  farm  journal  iu  Ameinca  that  has 
rejected  a  larger  amount  of  doubtful  or 
fraudulent  advertising  during  1888  than  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  injected.  And  yet 
we  have  admitted  several  advertisements 
that  we  would  not  admit  again.  We  gave 
them  room,  however,  only  after  the  positive 
assurances  of  the  agents  who  sent  them  that 
the  advertisers  were  good  men. 

For  a  considerable  time  there  has  been  a 
“  mysterious”  trouble  connected  with  the  Bor¬ 
den  Milk  Condensing  Company,  at  Montgom- 
ery,  Orange  County,  New  York,  so  that  some 
months  ago  it  became  necessary  to  close  the 
factory  and  stop  the  manufacture  of  the  con¬ 
densed  article  owing  to  the  fact  that,  iu  spite 
of  all  precautions,  the  milk  was  regularly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dealers  as  worthless.  Iu  ordei- 
to  arrive  at  a  solutiou  of  the  difficulty  the 
milk  supplied  by  each  farmer  was  placed  iu  a 
separate  can  and  given  to  a  chern  ist  for  analy¬ 
sis.  After  a  thorough  investigation  this 
geutlcman  reports  that  the  milk  contained  in 
several  cans  had  been  diluted  with  from  five 
to  six  quarts  of  water,  to  which  an  admixture 
of  borax  and  saltpeter  had  lieen  added  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  adulteration.  The  evidence  is  said 
to  be  conclusive,  and  the  guilty  parties  will 
be  prosecuted,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. 

It  is  a  homely  phrase,  but  contains  none 
the  less  of  truth,  chat  “  a  man  may  bite  off 
more  than  he  can  chaw.”  It  may  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  monopolies.  They  may  be  too  greedy. 
They  may  ask  lor  too  much,  and  get  nothing. 
There  is  a  poiut.  where  forbearance  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue.  People  may  be  stuug  to  re¬ 
sentment,  though  they  have  showu  them¬ 
selves  to  be  long-suffering.  It  may  be  well 
for  monopolists  to  ask  themselves  if  they  have 
not  gone  lar  enough.  Men  may  talk  as  they 
please,  but.  the  American  people  are  not  of 
the  stuff  to  be  ground  down.  It  is  true  that 
men  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils 
are  sufferable  than  to  change  long  established 
institutions.  But  for  all  that,  monopolies 
may  rnuke  themselves  an  unbearable  evil. 
They  have  come  almost  to  that  pass  now.  A 
few'steps  farther  and  a  severe  judgment  will 
be  passed  upon  the  merciless  monopolies  that 
conceal  their  greed  beneath  the  honored  cloak 
of  capital. 

The  recent  convention  held  at  Chicago  for 
the  suppression  of  diseases  amoug  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  appointed  a  committee  to  impress 
upon  Congress  the  views  of  the  convention. 
The  sentiment  <if  the  best  authorities  is  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  placing  the  work  of  stamping  out  the 
diseases  iu  the  hands  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  Some  apprehension  is  felt  that  this 
plan  may  be  opposed  on  the  ground  of  State 
rights;  but  Mr.  J.  B.  Gnnnell.  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  iu  u  vigorous  circular  urges 
that  “  a  State  ought,  to  waive  the  question  of 
damage,  if  it  is  fixed  by  a  neutral  commission¬ 
er  and  the  General  Government,  aud  Dot  the 
State,  meets  the  loss.”  He  calls  attention  to 
die  losses  that  other  uatious  have  suffered 
through  a  policy  of  concealment,  uud  says 
the  policy  for  us  is  not  secrecy,  but  boldness. 
This  is  what  the  Rural  has  always  main¬ 
tained,  though  it  has  often  been  blamed  Un¬ 
doing  so  by  short-sighted  people. 
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distribution  of  fat  in  the  bodies 

OF  ANIMALS. 


III. 


PROF.  F.  H.  STOKER. 


There  are  a  number  of  trustworthy  experi¬ 
ments  that  go  to  show  that  f»t  is  really  de¬ 
posited  out  of  the  blood,  suggested  in  the 
previous  article.  Thus  Boussingault,  on  feed¬ 
ing  lean  ducks  with  a  mixture  of  rice  and 
butter,  found  that  enormous  quantities  of  fat 
were  deposited  within  and  upon  the  Bodies  of 
the  birds.  A  duck  fed  upon  butter  alone  died 
of  starvation  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  but 
meanwhile  the  bird  became  absolutely  sat¬ 
urated  with  butter  so  that  even  the  feathers 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  melted 
butter.  On  cramming  geese  with  Indian 
corn,  he  found  that  while  the  amounts  of  fat 
on  the  intestines  and  the  caul  were  each  ten 
times  larger  in  the  fatted  birds  than  in  those 
that  were  lean,  the  amount  of  fat  under  the 
skin  and  iu  the  flesh  and  liver  (taken  toge¬ 
ther)  had  increased  a  little  more  than  four 
times  during  the  fattening.  Hoffmann,  on 
the  other  hand,  starved  a  dog  during  thirty 
days  to  the  utmost  degree  of  leanness  and 
then  fed  him  freely  during  five  days  on 
fresh  bacon,  which  the  auirnal  ate  greedily. 
He  was  slaughtered  on  the  sixth  day  and 
carefully  examined.  Large  accumulations 
of  fat  were  found  upon  the  kidneys  and  in  the 
mesentoriura  l.caul),  so  that  pieces  of  it  could 
be  cut  off  with  scissors,  while  in  the  muscles 
of  the  animal  there  was  no  more  fat  found 
than  is  ordinarily  contained  in  normal  dog’s 
muscles,  viz  :  a  trifle  less  than  four  per  cent. 
It  appeared  then  that  in  this  extreme  case  fat 
was  first  deposited  “inwardly,”  that  is  to  say 
on  organs  near  the  intestines  out  of  which 
the  fat  had  but  just  passed  iuto  the  blood. 
It  was  manifest,  moreover,  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  that  no  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  fat  actually  stored  in  the  dogs  body 
could  possibly  have  been  derived  from  al¬ 
buminoid  matters  in  the  food.  The  fat  that 
was  stored  had  been  eaten  as  fat. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  J.  Forster  fed 
one  starving  pigeon  with  fresh  bacon,  and 
another  with  flesh  and  starch,  and  found  that 
the  fat  of  the  bacon,  and  that  from  the  food 
rich  in  starch  also,  accumulated  to  a  very 
noticeable  extent  under  the  skin.  This  side 
of  the  question  has  been  fairly  well  studied. 
What  we  now  need  to  determine  with  equal 
care  is  whether  it  may  not  be  tiue  that  when 
albuminoid  food  is  eaten  under  fit  conditions 
the  products  which  result  from  its  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  system  are  decomposed  by  cell 
action,  in  all  parts  of  the  body  perhaps,  in 
such  wise  that  a  quantity  of  fat  is  formed  in 
the  midst  of  the  muscular  tissue  aud  there 
left  deposited  within  and  around  the  cells  by 
whose  action  it  was  generated,  so  that  the 
meat  shall  be  thoroughly  marbled. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  nothing  absolute  in 
either  of  the  different  modes  of  depositing 
fat,  as  above  suggested.  Some  of  the  food- 
fat  will  naturally  go  to  the  muscles,  aud  a 
part,  of  the  albumen-fat  formed  in  the  mus¬ 
cles  will  move  on,  as  Subbotiu  has  shown,  to  be 
stored  under  the  skin  or  upou  the  intestines, 
in  the  adipose  tissue  proper.  The  question  here 
at  issue  is  one  of  teudency  rather  than  of  con¬ 
summation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  foods  with  which  ruminating 
animals  are  fattened  are  ordinarily  neither 
very  highly  albuminous  nor  very  highly 
carbohydrated.  All  that  cau  be  said  is  that 
some  of  them  are  more  (or  loss)  albuminous 
than  others,  and  it  would  hardly  be  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  differences  between 
the  meats  of  animals  fed  with  these  foods 
would  be  greater  than  the  differences  between 
the  foods  themselves.  There  is,  however,  one 
fact  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  fattening  of  animals,  which 
tends  to  show  that  there  is  no  special  improb¬ 
ability  in  the  Idea  that  fat  derived  from 
albuminoids  may  be  deposited  in  different 
positions  from  those  to  which  the  fat  from 
the  fodder  and  chat  formed  from  starch  is 
naturally  carried  or  attracted.  As  every 
farmer  knows,  the  quality  of  the  flesh  of 
fattened  animats,  and  particularly  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  fat,  varies  very  much  accordingly 
as  one  or  another  food  has  beeu  habitually 
given  to  them.  Statements  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  abound  in  agricultural  literature: 
Oily  foods  have  always  a  tendency  to  make 
soft  fat.— Even  oil-cake  is  apt  to  impart  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  to  flesh,  and  to  j  ield  fat  that 
is  less  firm  than  is  desirable. — Sheep  fed  on 
oil-cake  increase  in  weight  faster  than  on  any 
other  kind  of  food,  but  they  feel  quite  soft, 
and  when  fat  handle  like  a  bag  of  oil. — Oil¬ 
cake  or  flaxseed  fed  to  hogs  gives  loose,  grousy 
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flesh  of  unpleasant  odor.— In  experiments 
made  at  Moeckem,  where  hogs  were  fed 
on  rape-cake  and  slop  from  a  potato-distillery, 
it  was  found  that  the  fat  of  the  animals,  even 
that  tried  out  from  the  bacon,  was  so  fluid 
that  it  did  not  solidify  even  at  25  to  30  deg. 
Fah  ,  but  remained  a  thick  oil  at  this  tem¬ 
perature.  Leucbs  says  of  oil-cake  that  it  may 
be  given  to  swine  and  poultry,  as  well  as 
oxen,  at  the  beginning  of  fattening,  but  that 
it  Bhould  not  be  fed  at  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  because  it  gives  yellow  fat  and  flesh  of 
unpleasant  flavor.  Another  story  w'as  that  i 
wheu  much  oil-cake  is  fed  to  cows  their  but¬ 
ter  will  be  softer  than  it  is  when  the  animals 
are  fed  with  brewers’  grains,  beet  press- cake 
or  grain.  It  may  here  be  said  that  these  old 
statements  about  oil-cake  are  given  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
illustration.  They  were  probably  true  enough 
at  a  time  when  the  proper  modes  of  feeding 
oil-cake  were  not  so  well  understood  as  they 
are  now;  and  there  may  have  been  some¬ 
thing.  too,  in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
oil  left  in  the  oil-cake  was  formerly  larger 
than  it  has  been  in  more  recent  years.  As  is 
well  understood  nowadays,  oil-cake  must 
really  be  classed  among  the  albuminoid  foods 
rather  than  among  those  that  are  oily,  though 
of  course  the  two  kinds  of  constituents  are 
happily  commingled  in  it.  As  will  be  stated 
further  on,  the  results  obtained  by  using  oil¬ 
cake  in  fattening  animals  plainly  depend  in 
good  part  upon  the  albuminoids  contained  in  it. 

To  continue  the  quotations:  “Still-fed 
pork  shrinks  on  being  boiled,  while  corn-fed 
pork  will  swell  out  rather  than  shriuk  in  the 
pot.  Of  two  pigs  four  months  old,  weighing 
41  and  43  pounds  respectively,  the  meat  of 
one  that  had  been  fed  on  rich  kitchen-wash 
appeared  very  fine  to  the  eye,  but  when 
roasted  was  coarse  and  greasy  to  the  palate, 
while  the  other  pig  that  had  been  fed  on 
skim-milk  with  pollard  and  oat-meal,  though 
very  fat,  was  extremely  delicate  both  in  flesh 
and  flavor.”  In  general,  soups  are  supposed 
to  produce  soft  flesh  aud  fat.  According  to 
Prof.  Gamgee,  pigs  fed  on  flesh  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  soft,  diffluent  fat,  and  emit  a  strong  odor 
from  their  bodies.  According  to  another 
authority,  the  pork  from  greaves  or  chandlers' 
scraps,  fed  by  themselves,  is  loose,  greasy,  and 
little  better  than  carrion,  while  that  from 
butcher’s  offal,  though  luscious  and  full  of 
gravy,  has  a  strong  aud  disgusting  scent.  It 
has  been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  older  agri¬ 
cultural  writers,  that  beech  nuts,  as  well  as 
walnut-cake,  make  the  fat  of  hogs  flabby,  and 
that  the  bacon  from  beech-nuts  is  soft  and 
greasy;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  German 
writers  affirm  that  beech-mast  gives  a  much 
firmer  fat  than  oak-mast,  and  there  is  a  story 
that  the  word  bacon  was  originally  called 
“beechin”  because  the  finest  flitches  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  those  furnished  by  animuls  that 
were  fattened  on  beech-mast.  Clover-fed 
pork  is  said  to  be  yellow,  unsubstantial  and 
ill-tasted.  Carrots  give  yellow  fat  and  flesh 
that  is  not  of  very  good  flavor,  but  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks  they  were  esteemed  at  one 
time  for  feeding  geese,  which  are  said  to  fat¬ 
ten  rapidly  upou  them.  “Some  people  give 
carrots  to  fattening  hogs,  but  iu  this  case  the 
fat  of  the  animals  becomes  frothy  when 
boiled,”  Mr.  Lawes  wrote,  long  ago,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “When  pigs  are  fed  freely  upon  highly 
succulent  food,  such  as  cooked  roots,  the  re¬ 
fuse  of  starch  works,  and  the  like,  they  are 
frequently  found  to  give  a  rapid  increase :  but 
pork  so  fed  is  found  to  shrink  rapidly  in  the 
salting  process,  aud  to  waste  consid¬ 
erably  when  boiled.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  pigs  are  fattened  upon  the  high¬ 
ly  nitrogenized  leguminous  seeds — peas  be¬ 
ing,  however,  if  not  an  exception,  at 
any  rate  much  less  objectionable  than  some 
others — the  lean  is  said  to  be  very  hard  and 
the  fat  also  to  waste  iu  cooking.  And  again 
when  fish  flesh,  aud  some  strong-flavored 
oleaginous  matters  are  given,  the  pork  is 
found  to  be  rank  in  flavor,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
agreeably  tainted.”  According  to  Leuebs, 
barley  improves  the  flavor  of  the  flesh  and  the 
fat  of  all  animals,  while  buckwheat  had  better 
be  fed  iu  conjunction  with  peas  or  vetches,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  fat  from  being  so  fluid  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  when  buckwheat  is  fed  by  itself. 
Swine  fed  upon  peas  yield  a  hard,  white  fat 
and  a  firmer  bacon  than  on  barley.  Barley  is 
one  of  the  things  that  fats  hogs  best :  so  are 
boiled  or  ground  peas  and  Indian  corn. 
With  regard  to  Indiun  corn  the  European 
writers  agree  with  our  own  thatswiue  become 
very  fat  upou  it,  aud  that  their  flesh  is  firm 
and  of  fairly  good  flavor,  but  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  corn-fed  pork  on  a  lower 
plane  than  we  do.  Mr.  Dunu,  who  recently 
traveled  in  this  country,  says:  “Excepting 
in  price,  American  bacon  cannot  compare 
with  the  best  Irish,  Wiltshire,  or  Yorkshire, 
but  it  is  steadily  improving.  Were  the  hogs 
finished  off,  as  they  might  be.  with  a  daily  meal 
of  barley,  instead  of  all  corn,  the  bacon  would 
doubtless  be  firmer  aud  lues  liable  to  shrink 


wh6n  cooked:  it  is  not  so  fat  as  good  English 
or  Irish  bacon.  It  is  better  boiled  than 
grilled ;  when  grilled  it  is  apt  to  waste,  and 
some  of  it  emits  a  peculiar  flavor,  also.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Letherby,  “  preference  is 
nearly  always  given  to  English  bacon,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  is  double  the  price  of 
the  American ;  for  the  flavor  is  better,  and  it 
does  not  boil  away  in  cooking.”  An  old 
English  agricultural  writer  argued  long  ago, 
that  the  heaviest  aud  best-flavored  pork  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  milk,  and  that  next  in  order  of 
excellence  comes  the  pork  from  peas,  oats  and 
barley.  Bean-fed  pork  is  bard,  ill-flavored, 
and  indigestible.  Potatoes  give  a  loose,  light, 
insipid  flesh  which  wastes  very  much  in  the 
cooking.  I-Ie  found  the  flesh  of  hogs  fed  on 
bran  to  be  yellow,  without  substance,  and  of 
bad  flavor ;  and  that  oil-cake  and  oily  seeds]give 
a  bad  loose,  greasy  flesh  of  unpleasant  flavor. 
It  is  said  that  the  meat  of  hogs  that  have 
been  fed  on  the  sweepings  of  flour  mills 
bleaches  so  much  when  packed,  and  the  fat 
cracks  so  readily  into  distinct  masses  that 
the  salted  pork  is  not  merchantable. 

It  appears  clearly  enough  from  this  evidence 
that  different  kinds  of  food  produce  different 
kinds  of  fats,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
some  of  these  varieties  of  fats  may  move  about 
within  the  animal  more  freely  than  others. 
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NOTES  OF  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  AT  THE 
SIXTH  ANNUAL  CHICAGO  FAT 
STOCK  SHOW. 


Number  II. 

It  is  rather  late  perhaps  to  put  on  record 
first  impressions  of  an  event  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  world  more  than  a  month  old,  but  since 
I  am  rather  confident  that  most  of  those  im¬ 
pressions  are  sure  to  become  sooner  or  later 
accomplished  facts,  I  venture,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  to  continue  and  conclude  them. 

*** 

Passing  from  the  fat  neat  stock  to  the  show 
of  sheep  and  swine ,  one  is  struck  with  the 
weakness  of  both  compared  with  the  strength 
of  the  first.  Why  there  should  be  not  over 
twenty  or  thirty  pens  each  of  both,  and 
why  the  swine  should  be  so  largely  of  the  red 
and  white  breeds,  when  of  the  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  hogs  marketed  in  Chicago,  ninety 
per  cent,  fully  are  black  or  nearly  so,  seemed 
to  demand  explanation.  The  probable  one  is 
that  the  white  and  red  long-haired  hogs  are 
fast  coming  into  fashion,  but  why,  it  is  hard 
to  understand,  unless  points  of  weakness  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  in  the  black  breeds 
which  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  reds  and 
whites.  It  may  be  that  the  blacks  have  been 
bred  in-and  in  so  closely  and  fed  so  highly 
on  corn  that  they  have  parted  with  a  portion 
of  their  original  constitutional  vigor  and  are 
losing  that  almost  universal  popularity  they 
once  enjoyed.  Considering  that  it  is  ouly  a 
few  years  since  the  long-haired  reds  and 
whites  appeared  to  compete  with  the  blacks, 
and  the  surprising  rate  with  which  they  have 
increased,  it  is  not  improbable  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  half  the  bogs  marketed  in 
Chicago  will  be  more  or  less  red  or  white. 
Then,  if  the  black  polled  cattle  continue  to 
gain  in  favor  with  'Western  stockmen  and 
Eastern  feeders  as  they  have  begun,  black 
cattle  may  become  in  due  time  as  common, 
and  perhaps  as  desirable  for  beef,  as  black 
hogs  are  for  mess  pork  and  pork  products  now. 

*** 

In  the  coni  and  cattle  States,  sheep  enjoy  a 
popularity  measured  by  the  price  of  wool. 
If  wool  is  high,  sheep  are  all  the  rage;  if  low, 
they  are  neglected,  and  this  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  slim  show  of  sheep. 
Of  all  fat  stock,  bogs  are  most  difficult  to 
handle.  They  can’t  be  driven,  because  of  the 
loads  of  fat  they  carry,  and  iudeed  they  won’t 
be,  because  of  their  stubborn  temper,  so  they 
must  be  lifted  and  carried  by  main  strength. 
This  no  doubt  accounts  in  part  for  the  limited 
number  of  the  black  herds,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  demonstrates  the  faith,  perseverance 
and  energy  of  the  breeders  of  the  reds  and 
whites,  for  the  latter,  when  fat.  are  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  as  stubborn  and  helpless  as 
the  blacks.  But  fat  sheep  can  be  handled  and 
driven  as  readily  as  cattle,  if  they  are  given 
time,  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  cannot  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  limited  exhibit  of 
sheep.  Another  cause  may  be  the  generally 
prevailing  feeling  with  the  average  Western 
feeder  that  a  sheep  is  good  for  little  except  for 
its  wool,  and  therefore  only  accidentally  and 
remotely  valuable  for  meat.  But  there  are 
unmistakable  Indications  of  a  complete  rever¬ 
sion  of  this,  the  common  estimate.  Hereafter 
sheep  will  tie  kept  for  mutton,  in  t  he  first  place, 
aud  wool  will  be  a  secondary  consideration. 
Then  there  will  bo  little  or  none  of  the  up- 


and  downs  depending  on  a  high  or  low  tar¬ 
iff,  which  have  marked  sheep  husbandry  in 
Illinois  and  in  all  the  corn  and  cattle  States. 
Then  the  large  breeds  of  mutton  sheep  will 
find  a  home  where  food  is  abundant  and  com 
paratively  cheap,  in  common  with  heavy 
horses,  weighty  hogs  and  the  beef  breeds  of 
cattle.  Then  the  exhibit  of  fat  sheep  and 
dressed  mutton  at  the  Chicago  Fat-Stock 
Show,  will  be  second  only  in  magnitude  and 
interest  to  the  fat  steers  and  cows  and  their 
dressed  carcasses. 

*** 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  valuable,  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  side  of  the  great  ex¬ 
hibit — the  18  carcasses  of  dressed  beef,  14  or 
15  of  which  were  Heref ords,  three  Short-horns, 
and  one  Polled  Angus.  The  competing  ani¬ 
mals  were  butchered  Wednesday,  hung  up 
and  halved,  and  suffered,  to  cool  until  the 
noon  of  the  following  day.  To  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  eye,  the  carcasses  appeared  a  third 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  prize  animals 
would  warrant,  and  as  for  the  masses  of  fat 
upon  and  within  them  they  exceeded  anything 
that  could  lie  imagined,  looking  at  the  creatures 
alive.  The  sides  were  first  divided  into  quar¬ 
ters,  then  taken  to  an  open  space  near  the 
Secretary’s  office,  where  they  covered  four 
tables,  each  four  feet  wide  and  75  feet  long, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  half  of  one 
table,  on  which  the  slaughtered  sheep  and 
hogs  were  displayed,  each  carcass  was  kept 
by  itself,  one  hind  and  one  fore  quarter  being 
prepared  for  the  butcher’s  block,  so  as  to 
make  three  piles,  exhibiting  the  round,  the 
loin,  the  rib-roasts  and  the  plates.  With  the 
two  uncut  quarters  each  carcass  made  five 
piles,  the  whole  showing  ninety  masses  of 
heavy  fat  beef,  the  like  of  which,  unless  at 
the  Christmas  Fat-Stock  Show  at  London, 
was  never  seen  together. 

*** 

But  from  the  housekeeper’s  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  as  wonderful  as  these 
ninety  piles  of  meat  were  as  examples  of 
what  perfection  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
cattle  have  attained,  it  was  very  plainly  ap¬ 
parent  two  or  three  points  have  been  carried 
too  far.  The  carcasses  were  not  only  too  fat 
for  profitable  consumption  here,  but  also  for 
canning  or  salting,  and  altogether  too  large 
for  any  economical  use.  The  buyer  wants  a 
whole  porter-house  or  loin  steak,  if  any :  and 
at  least  a  two-rib  roast,  if  a  roast  at  all:  but 
how  many  are  there  who  ask  for  four  or  five 
pounds  of  steak  in  a  single  cut  or  a  two-rib 
roast  weighing  20  or  25  pounds  ?  Then  as  to 
the  fat  compared  with  the  lean,  60  per  cent,  of 
the  former  to  40  of  the  latter  would  not  be  an 
unfair  estimate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bone, 
which  with  the  fat  must  be  thrown  out,  mak¬ 
ing  beef  from  very  heavy  and  fat  carcasses, 
dear  food  indeed. 

*** 

These  mistakes  of  breeding  and  feeding  are 
recognized  by  every  stockman,  whether  he  is  - 
willing  to  acknowledge  it  or  not,  and  here  is 
where  the  present  strength  and  future  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Polled  Angus  cattle  lie.  The 
best  are  not  over  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the 
best  Short-horns  and  Herefords.  Besides, 
they  have  less  abdominal  cavity,  (a  point  not 
generally  enough  noted'  thicker  sides  and 
flanks,  and  through  the  entire  carcass  a  great¬ 
er  and  better  distributed  proportion  of  lean  to 
fat.  These  peculiarities  are  due  both  to  race 
and  to  feeding.  They  are  likely  to  last  some 
time  at  least,  since  the  Polled  Angus  cattle 
are  remarkable  for  their  almost  inflexible  ad¬ 
herence  to  one  type. 

*** 

No  attempts  were  made,  I  believe,  at  get¬ 
ting  portraits  of  the  prize  animals  by  photo¬ 
graphy  or  otherwise ;  and  no  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  magnificent  show  of  beef.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  because  no 
portrait  is  far  better  than  those  cubical  ex¬ 
aggerations  which  give  the  lie  to  every  cor¬ 
rect  description  that  may  be  penned.  Take, 
for  example,  Mr.  Gillett's  justly  celebrated 
prize  steer.  “McMullin."  The  cuts  which 
misrepresent  him  give  him  a  nearly  straight 
back,  a  head  carried  well  up.  a  dewlap,  flanks 
nearly  parallel,  and  so  well  filled  out  in  his 
hind-quarters  as  to  merit  the  description  of 
‘beef  to  t.he  heels:”  whereas  his  back  is 
nearly  as  curved  upward  as  that  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  aud  in  tins,  together  w  ith  his  low-car¬ 
ried  head,  his  clay-colored  canvas  cover,  his 
monstrous  size,  and  his  long  legs,  he  consid¬ 
erably  resembles  one.  In  fact,  there  is  but  a 
single  marked  point  in  McMu’lin’s  printed  por¬ 
traits  by  which  he  could  be  distinguished,  and 
that  is  one  lopped  horn,  which,  however,  is 
less  so  than  in  the  original.  McMullin  is  not 
only  a  magnificent  steer,  but  he  is  a  phenome¬ 
nal  animal,  and  made  so  by  remarkable 
physiological  endowments.  If  it  were  not  for 
*he  high  arch  of  his  great  spinal  column,  h 
enormous  chest  and  the  expiratory  organs  of 
corresponding  volume,  together  with  his  ini 
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mense  stomach  aud  vigorous  digestive  appar¬ 
atus,  he  never  could  have  lived  and  steadily 
gained  two  years  after  he  had  won  his  first 
sweepstakes.  Yet  as  strong  as  those  points 
are,  they  are  overlooked  in  his  portraits, 
which  so  misrepresent  him  as  to  cast  doubt 
upon  his  correctly-reported  high  and  healthy 
condition,  his  age,  his  steady  gain,  his  size 
and  weight.  b.  f.  j. 


MEETING  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT 
BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

HIGHLY  INTERESTING  PROCEEDINGS  AND  A 
THOROUGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  MEETING. 

[Rural  Special  Report  1 

This  was  held  at  W aterbury,  Dec.  tilth  to 
21st.  The  opening  paper  was  on  the  Peach  by 
the  State  Pomologist  Augur,  whose  cheq¬ 
uered  experience  with  ten  orchards  he  had 
planted  aud  cared  for,  had  taught  him  the 
folly  of  planting  too  many  kinds:  that  there 
are  more  blanks  than  prizes  in  growing  seed¬ 
lings:  that  peaches  and  blackberries  are  not 
congenial  crops  on  the  same  ground:  aud  that 
late,  succulent  growth  should  be  avoided  His 
conclusions  were,  to  secure  if  possible  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  trees,  and  a  suitable  location: 
to  apply  fertilizer  judiciously,  using  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  2U  bushels  of  lime  per 
acre;  to  give  good  cultivation  till  Midsummer: 
to  avoid  over-cropping,  and  injury  from  the 
l>each-liorer.  and  to  let  the  trees  have  the  whole 
ground  after  coming  into  bearing.  The 
•yellows.''  he  thought,  the  groat  scourge  of  the 
peach,  and  he  had  hopes  that  the  application 
of  high-grade  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  kiserite  aud  super-phosphate,  as 
indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Goess- 
mann,  and  Prof.  Peuhallow,  would  mitigate, 
if  not  prevent,  this  malady.  His  choice  of  va¬ 
rieties  included  Mountain  Rose.  Ulduiixon 
Free,  Stump  the  World.  Crawford’s  Early  aud 
Late,  the  latter  being  the  best  of  all.  The 
very  early  varieties  were  too  much  inclined 
to  rot  to  be  profitable,  and  Sal  way.  Suiock 
and  Steady  were  rather  late,  though  if  picked 
before  frosted,  aud  {racked  in  close  boxes  in  n 
moderate  temperature  they  ripened  very  well. 
A  southern  exposure  for  the  orchard  was  to 
be  preferred.  No  fruit,  responds  so  quickly  to 
good  or  bail  management  as  the  peach.  In 
the  discussion  following,  a  wash  of  lime,  soap 
and  carbolic  acid,  applied  to  the  t.ruuk  of  the 
trees,  was  advised  for  the  peach-borer,  and 
careful  scrubbing  twice  a  year  to  dislodge  any 
that,  chanced  to  find  a  dislodgiuent.  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  should  be  done  before  the  first  of 
August;  heading  buck  in  Spring  after  the 
the  2<'th  of  March;  and  thinning  to  secure 
fine  fruit.  One  speaker  regarded  15  iuches 
of  growth  as  the  minimum  to  be  desired. 
Use  fertilizers  of  some  bind  if  necessary 
to  obtain  it.  With  such  treatment  he  had 
received  an  aggregate  of  $2,000  from  an  orch¬ 
ard  of  one  and  a-quarter  acre  set  seven  years 
ago.  He  had  specimens,  140  of  which  made  a 
bushel,  bringing  eight  dollars  per  bushel. 

The  next  paper  was  a  Hale  aud  hearty  one 
on  the  importance  of  small  fruits  for  the  far¬ 
mer  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  health  and  econ¬ 
omy.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  was  little  enough 
for  the  farmer’s  garden,  10  rods  being  in 
strawberries,  eight  in  raspberries,  five  in 
blackberries,  four  in  currants,  one  in  goose¬ 
berries,  aud  12  iu  grapes.  This  area  would 
give  10  quarts  of  fre-sh  berries  a  day  for  nearly 
three  months,  besides  a  surplus  for  canning, 
aud  the  grapes  would  supply  10  to  15  pounds  a 
day  for  at  leart  three  months  more.  The 
ground  should  be  subsoilcd,  well  pulverized 
and  fertilized,  commercial  fertilizers  having 
the  preference,  such  as  ground  bone  and  wood 
ashes  or  muriate  of  potash,  which  seemed  to 
give  more  fruit  product,  iu  proportion  to 
plant  growth,  than  manure  of  a  more  nitro¬ 
genous  nature.  Spring  planting  anil  narrow 
rows  wen*  advised  for  strawberries,  and 
horse  culture  for  all  garden  crops.  The  pis¬ 
tillate  flowering  strawberries  were  said  to  bo 
the  most  productive,  and  could  be  made  more 
so  if  well  supplied  with  pollen  from  “perfeel”- 
flowering  kinds.  The  Crescent,  fertilized  by 
the  Wilson,  will  be  smaller  but  firmer  than 
when  fertilized  by  Pioneer  or  Chas.  Downing, 
and  when  President  Lincoln  was  used  it  pro¬ 
duced  coxcotubed  berries.  The  best  flavored 
Crescents  that  went  to  Hartford  market  were 
fertilized  by  the  Cnas.  Downing. 

Fall  [dan ting  was  preferred  lor  raspberries; 
if  late,  protection  with  coarse  manure  or  a 
mound  of  earth,  was  desirable.  Pinching  off 
the  young  plants  when  eighteen  inches  high, 
made  them  stocky,  rendering  stakes  unneces¬ 
sary".  Blackberries  required  about  the  same 
treatment.  Fall  planting  was  preferred  for 
currants  and  gooseberries.  Mulching,  manur¬ 
ing,  and  thinning  out  were  desirable  for 
t  he  beat  results  Grapes  were  sc  easily  grown 
they  could  be  depended  on  for  an  annual 
crop  after  the  third  year,  if  clean  culture  aud 
close  pruning  were  strictly  attended  to.  A 
sprinkling  <•!  lime  si  the  proper  time  was  iv 
commended  as  a  remedy  for  strawberry  blight. 


The  sorts  recommended  were  the  Crescent, 
Miner’s,  Kentucky,  Sharpless,  Manchester, 
Mount  Vernon,  Piper,  Mrs  Garfield.  Daniel 
Boone  and  James  Vick  Strawberries:  the 
Souhegan,  Gregg,  Hansell,  Cuthbert  and 
Caroline  Raspberries;  the  Early  Harvest  aud 
Snyder  Blackberries;  Fay’s  Prolific,  Victoria, 
White  Grape  and  Lee’s  Prolific  (black)  Cur¬ 
rants;  Downing  aud  Smith's  Gooseberries; 
Victor,  Worden,  Concord,  Herbert,  Brighton, 
Delaware,  Jefferson,  Vergenues,  Lady  and 
Pocklington  Grapes. 

A  discussion  following  was  on  pruning  the 
grape,  several  not  taking  kiudly  to  the  theory" 
of  close  pruning.  One  speaker  had  failed 
entirely  with  Wilder  bythis  method;  another 
deprecated  the  system  as  bad  for  the  plant, 
and  instanced  au  Isabella  vine  on  the  side  of 
his  house,  10  years  old,  that  was  uot  prunedat 
all,  yet  yielded  fi  to  10  bushels  of  fine  fruit  an¬ 
nually.  The  chief  paper  of  the  evening  was 
byr  J.  M.  Hubbard,  of  M  iddletown,  “  Concern¬ 
ing  1  hings  that  Seem  Worthless,"  in  which  he 
took  the  ground  that  nothing  was  absolutely 
worthless;  that  the  value  of  things  depended 
on  their  remoteness  or  proximity  to  a  market 
where  they  could  be  utilized. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  con¬ 
vention  listened  to  a  paper  by  L.  P.  Chamber¬ 
lain  on  ‘  ‘  Farm  Labor  iu  New  Euglaud1' — a 
stirring  and  forcible  address.  Dr.  Bowen,  on 
“  The  Health  of  the  Farmer  and  his  Family.’’ 
urged  the  use  of  trees  for  shade.  They  are 
cool  and  cozy,  but  they  should  uot  bur  the 
sunshine  from  our  dwellings,  or  be  so  near  as 
to  render  the  air  damp  or  moist  Typhoid 
fever,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  could  be  traced 
to  privies,  bam  yards,  hen-yards  or  cess-pools. 
Purity  about  our  dwellings  was  as  necessary 
as  morality.  Our  cellars  were  too  often  dark 
and  damp.  He  advocated  building  them  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  house,  to  avoid  the  baneful  ef¬ 
fects  arising  from  them.  The  bed-room,  the 
most  Important  in  the  house,  should  be  light 
and  airy.  He  imprecated  the  use  of  furnaces 
as  none  was  yet  so  perfect  as  to  give  a  healthy 
atmosphere.  Au  upper  room  warmed  by  a 
register  was  false  economy.  O’-er-work  of 
fanners*  wives  was  a  prolific  source  of  ill- 
health,  and  the  better  health  of  country  chil¬ 
dren  over  those  of  the  city  was  largely  due  to 
out-door  life.  The  growth  of  plants  in  our 
dwellings  was  not,  as  a  rule,  detrimental  to 
health  Prof,  Brewer  discoursed  ou  “  The 
Educational  Influence  of  the  Farm,”  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  hope  of  the  nation  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  country  lay  in  the  future  youth  of 
the  farm  and  their  education.  The  influences 
surrounding  the  youth  of  country  and  city 
were  contrasted,  and  street  education  la¬ 
mented. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Mr.  Chee- 
ver  took  “  Various  Views  of  Farming,”  and 
was  not  disposed  to  regard  farming  as  low  au 
occupation  as  it  was  sometimes  thought  to  be. 
Skinning  and  skimming  the  soil  is  not  farm¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  it  go  West.  Many  of  the  sad  features  of 
farming  are  due  to  those  not  adapted  to  the 
business.  The  shiftless  farmer  does  not  plant 
much,  so  as  not  to  have  much  to  care  for.  He 
doesnot  plant  fruit  trees,  because  it  takes  them 
too  long  to  come  into  bearing.  He  does  not 
plant  any  small  fruits,  as  ho  has  no  time  to 
care  for  them.  He  keeps  no  carriages,  as  he 
does  not  care  to  ride  iu  oue:  aud  as  for  ber¬ 
ries,  his  family  can  find  all  they  want  iu  the 
woods— he  likes  stronger  food.  The  book- 
farmer  is  generally  a  merchant  who,  having 
made  his  money  elsewhere,  goes  on  the  farm 
to  speud  it.  The  fancy  farmer  lias  made  many 
mistakes,  but  they  have  been  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense;  while  the  practical  parts  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  of  benefit,  to  practical  farm- 
on-.  It,  is  to  this  class  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  farmers'  club,  the  agricultural  college, 
the  experiment  station,  improved  stock,  im¬ 
plements  and  methods.  Scientific  farming  is 
regarded  with  distrust  by  many;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  science  that,  any  practical  farmer 
need  be  afraid  of.  Scientific  farming  is  only 
another  name  for  intelligent  farming.  Spe¬ 
cial  farming  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  planted  more  corn  in  order  to  glow 
more  hogs,  to  get  more  money,  to  buy  more 
land,  to  grow  more  hogs,  to  get  more  money, 
to  buy  more  land,  etc.,  ad  libitum.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  spread  our  labor  and  manure  over 
too  much  land:  better  work  what  we  do  till 
up  to  its  fullest  capacity.  A  case  in  point: 
The  capital,  labor  and  manure  usually  spread 
over  a  50-acre  farm  had  been  concentrated  on 
25  acres,  aud  iu  four  years  this  had  been  made 
to  support  four  times  as  much  stock  as  the 
whole  did  previously,  while  the  other  25  acres 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  wood.  Soiling 
had  proved  a  potent,  factor  iu  this  result,  two 
and  three  crops  being  grow  u  in  a  season,  such 
as  rye,  barley  and  Hungarian  Grass.  Lucerne 
was  a  failure;  it  was  u  warui-cliiunte  plant. 

T.  8.  Gold’s  soiling  crops  were  corn,  Hun¬ 
garian  or  mlllt:-:  OU  good  soil  three  tons  per 
acre  could  be  grown  as  easily  as  hay.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  thinks  Hungarian  better  tlmu 


good  hay  or  millet.  He  had  grown  nearly 
four  tons  of  dried  Hungarian  Grass  to  the 
acre,  and  got  two  crops  a  year.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  bushel  or  3fi  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
were  required.  Bone  dust  and  muriate  of 
potash  were  commended  as  fertilizers  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  ouo-half  to  one- third  of  the  latter, 
aud  six  to  eight  ewt,  per  acre  should  be  a[>- 
plied.  Prof.  Clark,  of  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  stated  that  two  cwt.  of  bone  and  one  cwt. 
of  muriate  of  potash  aud  five  cwt.  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  applied  to  a  12-acre  peach  or 
chard,  gave  superior-colored  peaches,  which, 
though  uot  so  large  as  some,  sold  better  ou 
account  of  their  attractive  appearance. 

“The  conflict  of  Civilization  with  its  own 
Waste,”  by  J  B.  Olcott,  of  the  Hartford 
Couraut,  was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper, 
and  one  which  elicited  the  most  intense  inter¬ 
est  and  inquiry,  The  insidious  but  sure  pois¬ 
ons  from  sewer  gas,  the  pollution  of  streams 
and  w  ater  supplies  by  sewage,  are  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  disease  with  which  we  now 
have  to  contend,  and  how  to  remedy  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
everyone.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  is  thought  to  Vie  seeu  at  the 
city  of  Pullman,  near  Chicago,  where  the 
sewage  of  the  city  is  carried  four  miles  away, 
and  used,  as  all  such  material  should  be  used, 
in  restoring  fertility  to  the  soil,  resulting  in 
increased  crops,  and  in  this  case  a  fair  cash 
interest  on  the  original  cost. 

In  response  to  a  question.  Secretary  Gold 
gave  the  amouut  of  sorghum  sirup  per  acre 
as  ranging  anywhere  up  to  300  gallons,  on 
good  soil.  It  was  worth  to  the  farmer  what 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  a  similar  article. 
Beside  the  sirup,  there  were  25  to  30  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  which  was  as  good  as  oats  or 
com  lor  hogs  or  horses. 

The  ensilage  system  did  uot  seem  to  have 
many  friends  present,— at  least  its  opponents 
were  uot  inclined  to  discuss  it,— aud  a  sample 
of  ensilaged  clover  was  so  disagreeable  it  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  Hall.  The  veteran 
agricultural  editor.  Wethercll,  of  the  Boston 
Traveler,  described  a  two-acre  Conn  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  near  Boston,  who,  with  the  labor  of  one 
mau  besides  his  own.  had  taken  more  prizes 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibitions  thau  aDy  other  exhibitor.  Ho 
kept  a  cow  and  pig  to  consume  the  refuse  and 
convert  it  into  manure,  aud  his  receipts  from 
the  produce  tnado  it,  pay,  liesides  having  the 
advantages  and  enjoyments  of  country  life. 

The  concluding  paper  was  a  story  entitled 
the  “  Two  Mrs  Tuckers,”  written  expressly 
for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  purporting  to  portray  New  England 
farm  life  of  "  ye  olden  time”  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  present  day.  It  was  much  enjoyed 
by  the  audience  and  furnished  a  fitting  close 
to  the  interesting  series. 

These  annual  gatherings  and  their  migra¬ 
tory  character  are  well  worthy  of  imitation 
by  other  State  Boards. 

The  exhibit  under  the  management  of  Po- 
mologist  Augur  comprised  154  plates  of  apples, 
seven  of  peal’s,  00  samples  of  corn,  75  of  pota¬ 
toes.  four  of  nuts,  20  of  onions,  eight  of  wheats, 
seven  of  oats,  besides  barley,  buckwheat, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  squashes,  pumpkins, 
gourds,  comme i  cial  fertilizers,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  articles.  Among  the  latter  was  a  little 
alarm  gun  designed  to  announce  to  owners  of 
orchards,  vineyards,  melon-patches  and  hen¬ 
roosts  the  call  of  visitors  at  unseasonable 
hours,  and  I  think  I  can  conscientiously  rec¬ 
ommend  it  for  the  purpose  designed.  “  w.' 


titnunj. 


MOHAMMED. 


We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  Mohammed  was 
bom  a  prophet,  as  was  John  the  Baptist,  but 
this  is  not  the  fact,  Not  till  he  was  forty 
years  of  age  does  he  seem  to  have  decided  to 
expound  a  system  of  religion. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  one  Ahdulluh,  who 
died  early"  and  left  his  widow  and  infant  son 
with  no  other  substance  than  live  camels  and 
one  Ethiopian  sh e-slave.  The  child  fell  to  t  he 
care  first  of  his  grandfather  and  theu  of  his 
uncle,  neither  one  of  whom  suspected  that  the 
shrewd,  quiet  boy  was  destiued  to  leave  a 
name  which  millions  of  people  would  rever¬ 
ence. 

His  uncle  taught  him  the  trade  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  taking  him  to  Syria  when  he  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  old,  aud  recommending  him  to  a 
noble  and  rich  widow,  whom  he  served  so  ac¬ 
ceptably  thut  she  made  him  her  husband,  and 
thereby  raised  him  to  au  equality  with  the 
richest  ill  Mecca 

Being  now  able  to  live  at  ease,  he  formed 
the  project  of  reviving  what  lie  considered 
the  ancient  and  true  faith  believed  by  Adam, 
Noah  and  Abraham.  The  principal  article  of 
this  faith  n  u  -  that  there  is  one  God  only.  He 
considered  that  this  original  belief  was  eor 


rupted  by"  Christians,  because  they  admit¬ 
ted  three  persons  into  the  Godhead.  He 
esteemed  Jesus  Christ  a  prophet,  like  Mo¬ 
ses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Mohammed,  but 
claimed  Mohammed  as  the  most  distinguished, 
and  the  seal,  no  other  prophet  to  be  expected 
after  him.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
for  a  month  each  year  to  a  cave  near  Mecca, 
where  he  meditated  upon  this  subject..  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  seasons  he  announced  to 
Khadijah,  his  wife,  that  the  augeJ  Gabriel 
had  just  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  appointed  the  apostle  of  God.  8he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  news  with  great  delight,  and  at 
once  set  about  assisting  him  iu  his  mission, 
winning  her  cousin,  a  man  of  some  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  a  belief  in  it,  Mohammed  proceeded 
with  great  discretion,  making  proselytes  pri¬ 
vately  for  three  years  before  hazarding  the 
affair  in  public.  Having  at  the  end  of  that 
time  six  chief  companions  and  a  few  other 
followers,  he  ventured  to  expose  the  matter 
by  preaching  abroad.  As  might  be  expected 
he  encountered  opposition,  for  the  Arabians 
were  not  prepared  to  abandon  their  idols. 
For  twelve  years  he  suffered  persecution 
without  offering  resistance,  when,  consider¬ 
ing  himself  to  have  a  sufficient  following  to 
defend  himself,  he  gave  out  that  God  had 
given  him  permission  to  use  force,  and  being 
encouraged  by  success,  soon  claimed  to  have 
leave  to  uttack  his  enemies,  destroy  idolatry", 
and  set  up  the  true  faith. 

It  was  iu  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission 
that  he  professed  to  have  made  his  night 
journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  aud  thence 
to  Heaven.  Had  it  not  been  for  Abu  Beer, 
this  claim  would  probably  have  ruined  Mo¬ 
hammed's  whole  design,  for  his  people  were 
very  incredulous  in  regard  to  it;  but  Abu 
Beer  came  to  his  rescue  by  affirming  that  if 
Mohammed  said  he  went  to  Heaven,  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  did,  which  not  ouly  restored  the 
faith  of  his  followers,  but  greatly  increased 
their  reverence  for  him.  About  this  time  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Mecca  to  escape  death 
by  persecution.  He  made  his  headquarters 
at  Medina  and  built  a  temple  there.  From 
Medina  he  sent  out  some  27  expeditions 
against  his  enemies;  the  most  famous  battle 
being  that  of  Bedr.  It  is  said  that  be  was 
held  in  such  great  veneration  by  bis  people 
that  whenever  he  made  au  ablution  before 
prayers thev  ran  to  catch  the  water  he  had 
used  and  gathered  every  hair  thartie  let  fall. 
He  was  finally  able  to  proceed  against  Mecca 
with  ten  thousand  men.  He  entered  the  city 
and  destroyed  the  idols.  The  following  year 
he  died,  but  all  Arabia,  excepting  ouly  one 
province,  bad  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
and  bis  disciples  were  in  a  condition  to  extend 
their  conquests  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  interesting  to  analyze  the  character  of 
a  man  who  has  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  vital  interests  of  mankind.  Mohammed 
had  most  excellent  natural  abilities.  His 
shrewd  sagacity,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  raised  him  to  the  great  eminence  he  at¬ 
tained.  His  pleasiug  person,  agreeable  ad¬ 
dress,  and  good  judgment,  however,  assisted. 
He  was  just,  liberal,  witty,  abstinent,  conde¬ 
scending  toward  inferiors,  a  man  of  few 
words  aud  much  knowledge  of  men. 

Like  all  Arabs  he  was  very  fond  of  women, 
but  the  Koran  allows  but  four  wives,  and  re¬ 
commends.  when  more  convenient,  the  keep 
ing  of  only  one. 

He  was  so  illiterate  as  to  be  unable  even  to 
read  and  write;  the  Koran  being  written  by 
scribes,  much  of  it  from  memory  after  the 
death  of  tne  Prophet,  but  this  luck  of  knowl¬ 
edge  so  far  from  detracting  from  his  glory, 
added  to  it,  for  it  was  claimed  that  such  an 
elegant  composition  as  the  Koran  could  not 
possibly  have  emanated  from  an  uneducated 
mind  except  he  had  been  inspired.  How¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  tbih  book 
is  evidently  copied  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  Persian  Magi. 

Doubtless  Mohammed  possessed  a  remark¬ 
able  ambition  to  be  famous,  aud  this  with 
his  use  of  the  sword  for  conquest  accounts  for 
the  spread  of  the  doctrine  among  one  hundred 
and  sixty"  millions  of  people. 

ZEWA  CLAVBOURNE. 


Not  long  ago  an  officer  in  the  army  who, 
having  lost  his  upper  teeth,  wore  a  false  set, 
was  engaged  in  serious  Conversation  with 
some  Indians.  His  plate  troubling  him,  he 
took  it  out  and  wiped  it  with  his  handker¬ 
chief.  The  Indians  watched  the  process  with 
unfeigned  astonishment.  When  the  captain, 
putting  the  plate  in  his  mouth,  went  ou  with 
the  conversation,  they  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  left  the  room  and  post  iu  all  baste,  and 
with  every  symptom  of  extreme  terror. 


Oun  tine  pastern  iu  there  colors  u  ill  be  sent 
to  all  who  apply.  Van  not  you  find  a  place  in 
your  earriaye-house  or  barn  fur  the  Rural 
poster  Alt  may  apply  for  our  new  Premium 
List  also. 
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FROSTED  FEET. 


JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


The  farmer  often  suffers  from  frosted  feet. 
He  must  be  out-of-doors  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  notwithstanding  the  thermometer 
may  be  frozen  up  and  the  snow  a  foot  deep. 
Cattle  must  bo  fed  and  watered,  wood  cut  and 
stables  cleaned  out  Overshoes  are  clumsy 
and  inconvenient,  and  some  of  us  may  feel 
that  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  wear  them. 
Thus  we  get  our  feet  frosted  aud,  instead  of 
thawing  them  out  with  ice  or  cold  water,  we 
put  them  close  to  the  stove  aud  suffer  for  it. 
Not  in  frequently  the  women  of  the  farm  suffer 
the  same  torments.  1  know  all  will  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  a  cure. 

For  years  I  so  suffered  with  frosted  feet 
that  l  am  certain  1  swore,  and  am  not  certain 
that  I  did  not  pray  For  days  and  weeks  at  a 
time  I  could  not  wear  leather  boots  or  shoes 
at  all.  And  when  Spring  came  and  my  feat 
“  thawed  out,"  the  itching  was  almost  intoler¬ 
able.  I  tried  every  remedy  1  could  think  of. 
I  had  been  schooled  to  believe  that  turpentine 
was  an  effectual  cure;  but  although  I  soaked 
my  feet  with  it  till  I  was  afraid  to  cover  them 
up  warm  at  night  lest  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
flagration,  the  soreness  aud  itchiug  seemed  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  Then  I  bathed 
thorn  night  after  night  with  sweet  oil.  coal  oil. 
castor  oil.  and  a  few  other  oils.  This  seemed 
to  only  put  the  itchiugtn  better  running  order, 
but  it  didn't  run  away  and  leave  me  1  tried 
physicians'  and  druggists'  prescriptions,  and 
would  probably  be  wailing  at  m  v  lot  yet  bad 
l  not  read  of  fins  simple  remedy: 

“  Iu  a  gallon  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
dissolve  all  t  he  powdered  alum  you  can.  In 
this  soak  your  feet  two  hours,  adding  warm 
water  as  the  ot  her  cools.  The  next  morning 
draw  on  your  boots  in  comfort." 

1  tried  it  the  same  evening.  1  remember 
that  l  wanted  to  go  to  a  protracted  meeting 
that  night,  aud  could  not  get  my  boots  on. 
My  feet  were  swollen  like  the  face  of  a  fat  boy 
who  is  enjoyiug  the  luxury  of  a  toothache,  and 
were  ns  red  as  beets.  I  prepared  the  water 
and  sat  by  the  stove,  reflecting  on  what  I  had 
lost  by  not  being  permitted  to  atteud  upon 
the  tneausof  grace  and  sit  under  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  sanctuary,  and  soaked  my  pink 
pedal  extremities  till  all  their  beauty  and 
soreness  faded  away  and  they  looked  like  the 
thumb  ot  a  Woman  who  has  boeu  washing 
blankets  all  day  and  using  soft-soap.  I  went 
to  bed  and  once  more  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
.lust.  The  uext  morning  I  pulled  on  my  boots 
without  pain  and  caracoled  around  iu  the  ex 
ress  of  my  jay.  My  feet  have  rarely  troubled 
me  since;  aud  when  they  have  showed  signs 
of  agaiu  taking  up  the  old  habit,  a  dose  of  hot 
water  and  alum  brings  them  buck  to  the  paths 
of  rectitude. 

Although  1  can  recommend  this  as  a u  iufal 
lible  rernedy.it  is  not  desirable  to  let  your 
feet  be  frost-bitten.  Roots  op  shoes  should  be 
roomy.  If  tight  they  retard  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  your  feet,  will  freeze  much 
more  quickly.  Wear  woolen  socks.  If  you 
can  get  those  made  of  home-spun  yarn,  do  so. 
Factory  yarn  is  twisted  so  hard  that,  the  yarn 
holds  very  little  air  in  its  interstices,  hence  is 
not  so  warm  as  that  more  loosely  spun.  If 
your  boots  aud  shoes  are  roomy  enough  to 
easily  admit  of  it,  wear  a  pair  of  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  inside  of  these.  Or,  if  you  will  get  some 
tissue  paper  and  wrap  it  around  your  foot 
outside  of  the  woolen  stocking  it  will  save 
your  feet  very  much.  I  have  come  to  con¬ 
sider  it  poor  economy  to  deprive  one's-self  of 
overshoes. 


THE  "STAFF  OF  LIFE." 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“  You  will  have  to  excuse  the  bread,  if  it  is 
sour,”  said  a  neighbor.  I  was  not  hungry, 
and  it  did  uot  matter  to  me,  but.  I  thought 
how  often  this  happens  in  our  households,  and 
begau  to  tbiuk  out  the  causes.  If  dough  re¬ 
mains  too  long  before  baking,  acetic  acid  is 
produced.  Hornet  i  ues,  when  yeast  is  added 
that,  contains  decomposed  flour,  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  is  formed  and  the  carbonic 
acid  is  set  free.  This  makes  the  bread  light 
and  porous.  It  becomes  then  a  study  to  know 
just  when  the  right  time  is  for  baking  up. 
The  temperature  at  which  the  dough  is  kept 
has  a  decided  influence  on  its  quality.  If 
kept  warm  the  bread  will  bo  whiter  and  ten¬ 
derer  than  if  set  to  rise  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  yeast  plant  glows  best  at  about  7'J  de¬ 
grees,  and  every  little  item  makes  a  differ 
dice  iu  the  quality  of  the  bread.  The  best 
y  east  does  uot  contain  flour,  und  is  made  as 
follows:  Boil  a  handful  of  hops  in  two  quarts 


of  water  ten  minutes;  strain,  and  add  to  the 
liquor  one  cup  of  sugar,  six  grated  potatoes 
and  a  tablespoon ful  of  salt.  Let  it  simmer 
half  an  hour,  add  a  cupful  of  good  yeast 
when  lukewarm,  and  let  it  rise  without  being 
in  any  way  chilled. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  PIES. 


As  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  I 
wish  to  say’  a  few  words  for  the  much  slan¬ 
dered  pie.  Perhaps  the  condemnation  so 
severely  passed  on  this  common  article  of  food 
refers  to  those  which  are  unskill  fully'  made; 
but  iu  my  opinion  laud  1  have  had  loug  exper 
ience  iu  planning  for  the  ever-recurring  three 
meals  a  day  fur  a  family)  uotliing  gives  the 
housekeeper  more  satisfaction  thau  good  pies 
which  can  be  easily  and  quickly  made  at  any 
time.  She  may  then  welcome  the  unexpected 
visitor  without,  being  troubled  with  the  first 
anxious  thought,  “  What  shall  1  have  for  diu- 
uer  «” 

For  dessert  what  is  nicer  than  a  greeu- 
apple  pic  made  of  tart,  mellow  apples  and  flav¬ 
ored  with  cinnamon  or  lemon  peel  !  1  never 
thought,  pics  unwholesome  either.  1  know 
people  who  have  eaten  them  iu  moderation 
for  three  score  years,  whose  health  compares 
very  favorably  with  that  of  many  people  of 
halt  their  age  who  live  aud  diet  scientifically' 
and  do  every  thing  by  nile.  It  is  my  custom 
lute  iu  the  Autumn,  or  after  cold  weather  has 
fairly  come  mi,  to  prepare  mince  meat  for  the 
coming  season  by  boiling  several  pounds  of 
lean,  fresh  beef;  when  cold  it  is  chopped  and 
seasoned  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice  and 
salt,  and  so  forth.  Chopped  raisins  are  added 
in  such  quantities  as  one  feels  like  using. 

It  is  sweetened  with  part,  sugar,  part 
molasses.  Apples  are  chopped  aud  added  last 
— about  twice  the  bulk  of  the  other  materials. 
If  they  are  insipid  in  flavor,  two  or  three  tea¬ 
cups  of  vinegar  will  ••  help  it,”  then  water 
euough  to  make  all  moist,  enough  for  pies  A 
piece  of  butter  does  no  harm.  This  is'then 
placed  on  the  stove  in  a  proper  dish,  aud 
cooked  until  the  apples  are  done,  or  nearly’ 
so.  Dried  currants,  cherries,  or  raspberries 
stewed,  add  both  to  the  color  or  flavor  if  they’ 
are  at  hand. 

This  may  be  packed  while  hot  iu  small 
stone  jars  and  put  a  way  in  a  cool  place  for 
future  use.  or  fasten ed  up  in  glass  preserving 
cans,  if  oue  has  them  empty.  It  will  keep  all 
Winter  iu  a  cool  place  with  molasses  spread 
over  the  top,  and  covered  tightly. 

Enough  may  he  used  of  it  at  any  time  to 
make  pies  tor  a  week  or  two  if  desired;  or  the 
apples  may  be  left  out.  and  added  to  the 
seasoned  meat,  as  the  pies  are  made. 

This  plan  gives  a  housekeeper  a  sense  of  sal 
isfaetiou  equal  to  any  other  preparation  for 
Winter:  and  any  one  who  trios  it  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  quite  apt  to  repeat,  if  afterwards 
as  u  matter  of  convenience.  W  batever  makes 
housekeeping  easier  and  pleasanter  is  to  be 
recommended.  Pie  ma  king  or  eating  need  not 
bt3  overdone;  neither  need  pies  be  banished 
from  the  house-wife’s  bill  ot  fare. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 
- - 

COOKING  MEATS. 


If  the  steamer  were  used  in  the  preparation 
of  meat,  for  the  table  we  should  have  less  that 
is  poorly’  cooked,  or  half  cooked.  During  the 
past  Summer  we  have  used  a  great  deal  of  mut¬ 
ton,  which  was  raised  and  fattened  on  our  own 
farm.  As  wc  eschew  pork  in  our  family,  and 
eau  buy  very  little  beef  that,  we  can  chew  at 
all,  we  consider  mutton  our  dependence  for 
food  in  the  meat  line.  Several  times  the 
preparation  of  it  has  been  commended  by’ 
persons  at  our  table,  prefaced  by  the  remark. 
‘‘I  never  did  relish  mutton  before.”  If  the 
Rorai.  will  give  our  method  a  place  in  its 
household  column,  it  may  induce  those  who 
adopt  it  to  change  their  opinions  in  regard  to 
this  most  wholesome  and  excellent  article  of 
diet: 

Place  a  large  steamer  upon  the  stove  with 
plenty  of  boiling  water  in  it,  and  also  a  deep 
tin  or  earthen  dish  to  hold  the  meat  aud  re¬ 
ceive  the  juices.  We  cook  half  a  quarter  at 
once.  Rub  each  piece  with  salt  aud  pepper; 
place  it  iu  the  dish  and  cover  tightly.  From 
two  to  three  hours  will  tic  required  to  cook  it 
thoroughly.  Keep  a  steady  lire  and  try  the 
meat,  with  a  fork  after  an  hour  or  more;  the 
time  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  meat 
and  all  sorts  require  more  time  than  beef  to 
be  well  done. 

When  quite  tender,  remove  the  steamer 
from  the  stove.  Have  ready  a  dripping-pan 
with  a  little  boiling  water  aud  flour  to  dredge 
t  he  meat.  Place  iu  this  the  leg  and  other 
parts  suitable  for  roastiug;  put  into  :i  quick- 
oven  for  a  half-hour,  basting  it.  Meantime 
the  steamer  should  be  placed  w  here  the  cold 
will  harden  the  tallow,  which  must  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  off.  Every  particle  of  fat  may  be 
thus  removed,  leaving  u  clear  jelly-,  similar 


to  that  obtained  from  beef,  and  with  proper¬ 
ties  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  weak  digestion, 
of  invalids  and  aged  people.  One  cup  of  this 
stock  should  be  added  to  the  gravy  served 
with  the  roast,  also  butter  aud  flour  to  thicken. 
The  remainder  make  an  excellent  soup  with 
a  variety-  of  vegetables,  or  simply  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  peas,  meal,  flour  or  corn-starch.  The 
fat  may  be  utilized  for  shortening,  put  with 
beof  dripping;  but  do  not  allow-  it  to  wander 
about  in  the  soup.  George  Eliot,  in  an  article 
on  servauts,  writes  thus  of  soup-making: 
“You  desire  soup  hut.  you  desire  it  without  fat. 
You  are  perhaps  a  genius;  the  world  is  in 
need  of  your  new  poem;  or  you  are  evolving 
a  momentous  theory-,  and  the  evolution  of 
fatty  acids  within  you  is  a  serious  impediment. 
Au  investigation  showed  that  the  cook  handled 
the  stock  as  a  gardener  would  turn  the  soil 
when  digging  for  roots;  thus  the  particles  of 
fat  adheriug  to  the  spoon  were  mingled  with 
jellied  soup  beneath,  she  all  the  time  stoutly 
affirming  there  could  be  no  fat  in  her  soup, 
for  she  took  it  from  under  the  fat.  -  But 
there’s  stomachs  that  won't  stand  soup,  aud 
there's  where  it  is,’  was  the  lucid  explanation 
offered.” 

Ha  venous  d  nos  mouton# :  Portions  of 
the  meat  not  suitable  for  roasting  can 
be  used— sliced  up  cold  for  breakfast  aud 
tea,  with  any  condiment  preferred,  and 
will  be  found  very  delicate.  We  think  with 
nice  breakfast  rolls  and  cooked  eeler  v  it  fur¬ 
nishes  mi  excellent  morning  meal.  We  cook 
celery  as  we  do  asparagus:  cut  flue,  boil  in 
water  till  soft,  then  add  one  cup  of  cream  and 
milk  with  spoonful  of  flour,  pepper  and  salt. 
We  prefer  it  to  that  so  highly  seasoned. 


JOTTINGS. 


EUNICE  BROWN. 

A  YU  UNO  lady  gave  Phil,  a  pair  of  light- 
blue  socks;  he  was  so  careful  of  their  beauty, 
he  would  hardly  allow  them  to  be  washed;  but 
I  tried  them  with  alum  in  the  water  and  they 
did  not  fade  at  all.  He  was  satisfied  at  the 
time,  but,  I  do  think  meu  should  net  have  such 
light-colored  things,  for  they  are  sure  to  get 
dingy  with  steady  wear. 

A  neighbor  told  me  to  give  the  hens  all  the 
skimmed  milk  they  would  drink,  and  to  put 
wheat  bran  in  some  and  give  it  to  them  for 
food.  I  believe  it  is  better  than  patent  egg 
food. 

I  was  talking  to  a  lady  who  has  spent  some 
years  in  France,  and  she  told  me  that  no  coffee 
is  so  good  aud  cheap  as  that  a»  the  Paris  cafe. 
Yet  the  coffee  does  not  grow  in  France,  aud 
the  only  reason  can  be  that  it  is  used  freshlv 
roasted  and  ground,  and  that  they  put  into  the 
coffee-pot  about  throe  times  the  quantity  most 
American  housewives  use. 

It  should  be  coarsely  ground,  and  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
aroma,  particularly  if  Mocha  is  used,  as  it  is 
more  delicate  thau  other  kinds.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  luxury,  but,  very  pleasant  to  those  with 
whom  it,  does  not  disagree.  Yet.  I  have 
known  many  cases  of  severe  palpitation 
caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  it.  “Give  it 
to  me  strong  and  hot,”  Phil  says,  but  I  am 
always  suspicious  that  1  am  doing  him  an 
injury  bv  so  obeying  him.  Perhaps  thp 
readers  of  the  Rural  will  give  their  opinions 
on  the  subject,  aud  give  us  the  pm  aud  ron. 
as  to  whether  we  shall  continue  the  use  of 
this  beverage,  and  how  it  affects  different 
families  under  various  circumstances.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  learn  to  judge 
for  ourselves  and  for  others. 


CURRANT  JELLY  SAUCE  FOR  MUTTON  AND  GAME 
One  small  sized  onion,  two  spoonfuls  of 
butter,  a  stalk  of  celery,  a  pint  of  stock  or 
broth,  a  tables  panful  of  flour,  salt  aud  pop¬ 
per  and  a  half  cup  of  currant  jelly.  Slice  the 
onion  and  cook  in  the  butter  until  it  begins  to 
brown,  add  the  flour  and  celery,  stir  until 
brown,  and  add  the  stock  and  simmer  “0  min¬ 
utes,  strain,  skim  off  the  fat,  add  the  jelly,  and 
stir  until  it  melts.  b.  c. 

♦  «  » - 

Prof.  Horsford’a  linking  Powder. 

Universally  appreciated. 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Dickson,  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says:  “Prof. 
Horsford’s  preparations  for  making  bread,  bis¬ 
cuits  and  cakes,  are  becoming  universally 
known  and  appreciated.” — At/e. 


Honsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

Admirable  Results  in  Fevers. 

Dr  J.  J.  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  says:  “  1  in¬ 
variably  prescribe  it  iu  fevers;  also  iu  conva¬ 
lescence  from  wasting  and  debilitating  dis¬ 
eases,  with  admirable  results.  1  also  find  it  a 
tonic  to  an  enfeebled  condition  of  all  (lie  or¬ 
gans."  [tie. 


Ol’R  new  posters  in  three  colors  will  be  sail 
to  all  who  apply.  Can  not  you  find  a  place 
nt  your  carriage  house  or  hftrn  lor  the  Rural 
poster  f  All  may  apjily  for  Our  uni'  l 'mo ium 
List  also. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 

Sedentary  habits,  mental  worn-,  nervous 
excitement,  excess  or  imprudence  iu  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking,  and  various  other  causes, 
induce  Constipation  followed  by-  general 
derangement  of  the  liter,  kidneys,  and 
stomach,  in  which  the  disorder  of  each 
organ  increases  the  infirmity  of  the  others. 

The  immediate  results  are  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  Nausea,  Foul  Breath, lleartlmni, Flat¬ 
ulence,  Dizziness,  -ick  Iicttdacbcs,  failure 
of  physical  and  mental  vigor.  distressing 
sense  of  weight  and  fullness  in  tliu  stomach, 
and  increased  Cosfivencss.  all  of  which  are 
known  under  one  head  as  Dyspepsia. 

In  every  iustancc  where  this  disease  does 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
blood,  Ayer's  Piles  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  to  o fleet  a  cure.  Those  cases 
not  amenable  to  the  curative  influence  of 
Ayer’s  Pills  alone  will  certainly  vield  if 
the  Pills  are  aided  by  the  powerful  blood- 
purifying  properties  of  Ayer’s  .Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  longer 
treatment  of  their  malady  is  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  of  cure  it  becomes. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  action, 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.  Temporary 
palliatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  The 
fitful  activity  into  which  the  enfeebled 
stomach  i-  spurred  by  “bitters."  and  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants,  i<  inevitably  followed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  the  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

"Costiveuess,  induced  by  my  sedentary 
habits  of  life,  became  chronic;  Ayer’s  Pills 
afforded  me  speedy  relief.  Their  occasional  use 
has  since  kepi  me ’all  right.”  Hermann  Bring 
HOFF,  Xtictnk,  A*.  J. 

••I  was  induced  lr>  try  AVER'S  Fills  as  a 
remedy  for  Indigestion,  Constipation,  and 
Headache,  front  which  1  hud  long  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer.  1  found  their  neii.in  easy,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  They  have  benefited  me  more 
than  nil  the  medicines  ever  before  tried."  M.Y. 
Watson,  162  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

“They  have  entirely  corrected  the  costhe 
habit,  and  vastly  improved  my  general  health.” 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Harlowe,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“The  most  effective  and  the  easiest  physic  1 
have  ever  found.  One  dose  wilt  quickly  move 
my  bowel  -  and  free  my  head  from  pain."’  W.  L 
Page.  Richmond,  Va . 

••A  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  Neuralgia  for  the  last  twenty- 
years,  Ayer's  Fills  have  benefited  me  more 
tlian  any  medicine  I  l  ave  ever  taken.”  F.  R. 
Rogers.  Xetdmore,  Brown.  Co.,  Ind. 

“For  Dyspepsia  ihey  are  invaluable."  J.  T. 
Hayes,  Mtxia,  Texas. ' 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


*««TH  EDITION  PRICE  ONLY  $1. 

BY  XVXAIX.  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


—  -  —  —  —  —  —  -w  m 

A  GREAT  Medico!  WORK  on  MA  X llOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debilltv, 
Premature  Dee  line  in  man  and  the  untold  miseries 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  Ac,  A  book  for  every  man 
young,  middle  aged  and  old.  It  contain slt'S  pre6orin 
nous  for  all  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  Is  Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  2S  years  Is  such  a?  probably  never  be 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  Sim  pages,  bound 
m  beautiful  f  reach  nm-liu.  embossed  cover*,  fuil  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  sense— nt.- 
eruintcal.  UtoTory  and  professional— than  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  J2.5U,  or  tbemohev  will 
be  refunded  in  every  instance.  Price  only  SI.im  bv 
mail.  postpaid.  IUustroted  sample  t!  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  tine  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  .Association,  to  the  -dltecrsoi  which  he  refers. 

Tills  book  should  he  read  by  the  young  for  iustruc 
tlon.and  by  the  amictcd  for  relief,  it  will  benefii 
all. — London  LaneeL 

There  is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  this  book 
will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardtnn 
instructor  or  clergy  man.— A  r./twm  .it. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Vi  I  Bultineh  Street.  Boston,  Ma-  s  ,  who  may 
be  consul  tea  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  audexpe- 
perlenee.  Chronic  and  disc  male  tt  tp  a  t  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  xliliAJL 


~  -  -----  . .  -  .  aaiu  u,  —  —  — —  aU 
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treated  successfully  without  an 
instance  of  failure. 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS*  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP 

Jhsolute  purity 

OltSl 


suse 


- P . i’  <“'yuu.  U  iv*  NIRIVIUL..  tin  HUSCUUie  l 

und  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  toi 
by  thousands  us  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  im¬ 
port*)  Soaps  say  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  satlsfncuou.  For  the  liath  or  nnreerv.it  is  fai 

o?mm^emoart^or“d  *  purer'  swee,'r 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

„ 'Vow,  II  man  11  -ample  to  any  reader  ot  this  pact  . 
Soapfor 12c  °  Slun,p' anJ tt L’ilte o£  Genuine  Yankt e 

J  -  H.  WILLIAMS  «Xr-  OO.. 

_ GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 

$S  to  S?fl  P"  day  ut  home.  (Samples  worth  #f>  Iree 
**  vxU  Address  Stinson  a  Co..  Portland.  Me 

S66;VIeef  !’!  yoi“ ‘n'ru  «.  Terms  and  „  u iu 
<gwwfree.  Address  B.  Hai.lkt  &  Co..  Port  lain!  u,- 


$72 


LOOK 


\  WEEK ,$12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free.  Address  Trek  A  Co.  vugusta.  Me. 

I  ii of  the  latest  aud  lUostPnpntar  so  ug. 
T  -nut  free  by  malt  for  ope  -t-ceUt  si  snip 
■  Address  u.  M.  11  ANSON, Chicago,  m 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  5, 1884. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  for  the  month  of  December  is 

about  $12,000,000 . During  five  years 

the  business  failures  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
ported  to  Bradstreet’s  are  as  follows:  1879, 
6,662;  1880,  4,850;  1881,  5,929;  1882,  7,574; 
1883,  10,187 . Severe  snow  storms  pre¬ 

vailed  in  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri  Tues¬ 
day,  moving  eastward . Thousands  of 

distillers  and  dealers  have  sigued  the  petition 
to  Congress  for  an  extension  of  the  bonded 

whiskey  period . Postmaster-General 

Gresham  is  preparing  a  bill  to  exclude  news¬ 
papers  publishing  lottery  advertisements  from 

the  pound  rate . Government  statistics 

for  the  past  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  show  a  decrease  of  revenue  of  $28,000,- 
000,  of  which  $13,000,000  are  in  internal  rev¬ 
enue  receipts,  $12,500,000  from  customs,  aud 
the  remainder  in  receipts  from  miscellaneous 

sources . At  a  meetiug  of  the  House 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs  Monday,  Gen¬ 
eral  Slocum,  of  New  York,  was  authorized 
to  report  a  Fitz-John  Porter  bill  similar  to 
the  one  which  failed  to  pass  Congress  last 

session,.., _ There  appears  to  be  a  general 

disposition  among  employers  to  cut  down 
wages;  and  employes  everywhere  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  strike  against  such  reductions . 

The  Brush  Electric  Light  Company  has  1,100 
arc  lights  aud  2,700  incandescent  lights  run¬ 
ning  in  New  York,  and  the.  number  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  The  Edison  Company  has 
485  customers,  who  employ  10,309  lamps  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Pearl  Street  station,  aud 
there  are  122  applicants  in  the  district  who 
cannot  be  supplied.  Two  up-town  stations 

wiU  be  erected  .  In  Baltimore,  Mouday, 

there  were  over  400  cases  of  ineasels.  Sixteen 
deaths  from  the  disease  occurred  last  week. 

. Gen.  Hancock,  who  is  at  Los  Angelos, 

Cal.,  has  entirely  recovered  his  health . 

The  available  cash  in  the  Treasury  has  been 
reduced  about  $11,000,000  by  the  debt  pay¬ 
ments  during  the  past  month,  which  have 
exceeded  $24,000,000  for  bonded  debt.... 

....Judge  G.  W.  McCrary,  of  the  United 

States  Judicial  Circuit  Court,  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  barbed- wire  fence  cases ........ 

Colorado  papers  say  that  Secretary  Teller 
having  announced  that  he  is  not  aenndidate 
for  United  States  Senator  from  that  State. 
Mr.  Jerome  B.  Chaffee  has  avowedly  entered 
the  field  against  Mr.  Hill,  who,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  would  like  to  be  his  own  successor. 
There  will  be  other  candidates,  in 

eluding  ex-Govemor  Routt  . 

“  Betty  and  the  Baby,”  received,  all  told, 
$9,999,  according  to  Sergeant  Mason,  who  is 
to’ exhibit  himself  at  a  Philadelphia  “Dime 
Museum”  for  a  reported  wage  of  $250  per 
week  !  When  he  fails  to  “draw”  he  intends 
to  settle  down  as  a  shoemaker  in  Washington 

. Tne  Toronto  Trade  Congress  has 

adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  holding 
of  large  tracts  of  lands  by  corporations  or  by 
individual  speculators . . .  .The  Manitoba  farm¬ 
ers’  agitation  still  continues. .....A  large  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  crofters  of  Skye,  who  have 
been  so  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  is  under  way  to  North  Carolina, 
where  a  large  number  of  Scotch  islanders 
settled  in  1749,  under  the  leadership  of  Flora 
McDonald.  Thousands  of  the  descendants  of 
these  are  liviug  in  North  Carolina,  and  Gallic 
is  spoken  by  many  of  them . By  par¬ 

taking  of  eggs  prepared  for  rats,  four  persons 
were  poisoned  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  One  of 

them  died  Monday . Id  the  past  twelve 

months  over  $600,000,000  passed  through  the 
Sub-Treasury  in  Wall  Street . Ihe  im¬ 

migrants  that  arrived  during  1883  numbered 

455,647.  or  197  more  than  in  1882 . .The 

Amateur  Press  Association  held  its  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Geo.  A.  Dunn,  of  Gardner;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  E.  H.  Dyer,  of  Boston,  aud  Geo.  A. 
Hough,  of  New  Bedford;  Secretary,  E.  C. 
Fay,  of  Boston;  Treasurer,  W,  F.  Dangill.  of 
Gardner;  Editor,  H.  C.  Parsons,  of  North- 
field.  There  were  23  amateur  papers  repre¬ 
sented . The  last  of  the  Apache  rene¬ 

gades  from  Sonora  surrendered  at  San  Car¬ 
los,  Arizona,  last  week.  The  Indians  are  all 
contented,  and  general  security  is  felt.  I  here 
is  renewed  confidence  in  Gen.  Crook's  conti'ol 

of  the  Indians.  . The  400th  anniversary 

of  the  birth  of  Ulric  Zwingli,  the  great  re¬ 
former  of  Switzerland,  was  celebrated  on 
New  Year’s  Day  ip  nearly  all  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Lehigh  \  alley,  Pa.  In  towns  and 
villages  the  churches  were  appropriately  dec¬ 
orated  with  evergreens,  mottoes  and  por¬ 
traits  of  Zwingli . Of  the  325  members 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash¬ 


ington  more  than  one-half  have  taken  their 
seats  in  the  House  for  the  first  time:  119 
served  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the 
war — 54  on  the  Confederate  side  aDd  65  on 
the  Union  side.  Of  the  54  all  are  Democrats, 
and  of  the  Union  soldiers  50  are  Republicans 
and  15  Democrats.  Classified  by  occupations 
and  professions,  the  membership  is  as  follows: 
Lawyers,  221;  manufacturers,  19;  fanners, 

18;  editors,  10;  merchants,  8;  bankers,  7; 
doctors,  5-  lumbermen,  2;  railroad  presidents, 

2;  railroad  operators,  2;  ministers,  1;  phar¬ 
macists,  1;  zoologists,  1;  hatters,  1;  rail¬ 
road  ticket  agents,  1;  coopers,  1;  printers,  1; 
capitalists,  1;  politicians,  1.  The  occupations 
and  professions  of  twenty-two  are  not  stated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of 
lawyers  is  unusually  large.  Taking  the 
Southern  States  alone,  somewhat  more  than 
seven-eights  of  the  Representatives  classify 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  Of  the  11  Texas  men  all  exeept  Ochil¬ 
tree  are  put  down  as  lawyers.  Of  the  19  man¬ 
ufacturers,  seveu  are  from  New-York . 

The  statement  is  made  that  there  are  about 
66,000  locomotive  engines  in  the  world,  and 
120,000  passenger  aud  500, 000  freight  cars; 
there  are  200,000  miles  of  track,  and  the  cap¬ 
ital  invested  is  $20,000,000,000 . The 

statement  is  made  that  two  thirds  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Minnesota  aud  Dakota  is  composed 
of  Scandinavians.  They  make  first-elass  cit¬ 
izens.  Gen.  Grant  fell  on  his  left  side  while 
alighting  from  his  carriage  at  his  New  York 
home  the  other  evening,  and  is  confined  to  his 
bed  with  a  painful  injury  to  his  hip.  The  doc¬ 
tors  thiuk  that  the  sciatic  nerve  is  hurt,  and 
that  he  will  not  be  about  again  for  several 

weeks . A  Philadelphia  hotel-keeper 

seeks  to  scare  the  rural  visitor  into  turning  gas 
off  with  notices  thus:  “The  relatives  and 
friends  of  guests  who  blow  out  the  gas  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  amount  of  gas  wasted  be¬ 
fore  the  body  will  he  delivered.” . There 

was  a  riot  between  Catholics  and  Orangemen 
at  Harbor  Graee,  Newfoundland,  last  week, 
in  which  several  men  were  killed  aud 
wounded.  The  excitement  continues,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  more  bloodshed.  Or¬ 
angemen  and  Nationalists  had  a  set-to  near 
Dromore,  He.,  Monday,  and  Government 
troops  had  to  interfere  to  prevent  wholesale 
slaughter . There  are  over  246,000  In¬ 

dians  in  the  charge  of  the  68  agencies,  includ¬ 
ing  59,000  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  per¬ 
haps  15,000  scattered  about  who  are  not  enum¬ 
erated.  A  newspaper  correspondent  in  Mon¬ 
tana  is  sure  that  the  number  of  redskins  is 
constantly  increasing,  aud  thiuks  it  likely  that 
there  are  more  in  the  couutry  to-duy  than  at 

any  time  before  since  Columbus  came . 

- - »  — » - 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Saturday,  Jan.  6, 1884. 

Mr  John  P.  Morris  is  starting  a  regular 
goat  farm  near  Harrisburg,  N.  C.  He  intends 
to  raise  goats  as  sheep  are  raised  in  large 
flocks . About  150  tobacco  growers,  re¬ 

presenting  the  New  England  States,  met  in 
convention  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  New 
Year’s  Day  to  “  further  protest  against  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  whereby  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  is  virtually 
admitted  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  pound, 
thus  evading  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
law.”  Several  addresses  were  made  against 
the  pH  mission  of  Sumatra  tobacco  at  the 
minimum  duty.  A  resolution  was  passed 
appealing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
give  further  consideration  to  the  matter,  and 
to  so  frame  his  decision  that  the  law  may 
protect  our  agricultural  industries  as  the 
spirit  of  the  luw  intended.  It  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  commitbe  to  visit  Washington 

in  the  interests  of  the  tobacco  growers . 

Two  days  after  Thanksgiving  here  the  health 
officers  seized  and  carted  away  from  our  mar¬ 
kets  10  tous  of  turkeys  and  ocher  poultry  unfit 
for  human  food;  while  30  tons  were  seized 
iu  Boston.  A  great  deal  was  also  spoiled 
at  Christmas,  but  as  the  weather  was 
colder,  the  loss  was  not  nearly  so 

great  as  at  Thanksgiving . The 

25th  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Peuusyl vania  will  be  held 
at.  the  State  Capital,  Harrisburg,  on  January 
16  and  17.  All  interested  in  horticulture, 
floriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  a  re  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Members  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  “Mutter  House”  at  reduced 
rates.  The  usual  excursion  rates  to  members 
aud  their  families,  and  others  who  may  wish 
toatteud  the  meetings,  will  be  granted  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  Northern  Central,  Philadelphia 
and  Erie,  Pniladelpliia  and  Reading,  and 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroads.  These  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  will  be  obtainable  only  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  of  card  orders,  which  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  E.  B. 
Engle,  at  Chumbersburg,  Pa.  Tickets  may 
be  hadou  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
January  15,  16  and  17,  and  will  be  good  to  re¬ 
turn  until  Saturday,  19th,  inclusive.  Send 
for  orders  promptly,  inclosing  stamp,  aud 


naming  line  or  lines  over  which  you  propose 
to  come . . . .  Bilis  relating  to  the  for¬ 

feiture  of  land  grants  have  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  which  will  report  separate  bills  dealing 

with  each  grant  on  its  own  merits . 

The  steamer  John  Gilbert  last  Tuesday 
brought,  from  Tennessee  River  8,870  sacks  of 
peanuts  to  Cincinnati — the  largest  peanut 
mart  in  the  Uni  tod  States . A  smart  ad¬ 

vertiser  in  Baltimore  offered  prizes  for  guesses 
as  to  the  number  of  seeds  iu  a  pumpkin.  It 
was  cut  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  found  to  con¬ 
tain  727  seeds.  The  nearest  guess  was  721  ... 
.Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  slaughtered 

1.020,000  hogs  aud  251,000  cattle  last  yrear . 

The  long  drought  in  Southern  Georgia  is 
causing  much  distress.  It  covers  a  dozen 
counties.  According  to  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  it  has  rained  but  twice  in  Lee  County  in 
seven  months.  In  some  districts  water  is 
hauled  fifteen  miles,  aud  in  the  town  of  Lees¬ 
burg  it  is  sold  at  five  cents  a  glass . Ger¬ 

many  has  not  only  interdicted  the  importation 
of  Atnericau  pork,  but  forbidden  its  traus- 
portation  through  the  Empire,  to  other  mar¬ 
kets. . 8t.  Louis  expended  upward  of 

$1,000,000  in  new  street  pavements  during  the 
past,  year.  Happily  the  stick-in-the-mud  old 
fogies  appear  to  be  dying  off  in  that  sleepy 

old  village . Fence  cuttiug  is  so  exciting 

a  question  in  Texas  that  Gov.  Ireland  has 
been  so  wrought  up  by  tbe  practice  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  that  he  has  publicly  offered  to 
give  a  certified  check  for  $40,000  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  will  show  wherein  he  has  failed  to  use 
any  constitutiona1  prerogative  that  promised 

to  check  the  crime . The  Houghton 

Farm,  in  Putney,  Vt.,  has  just  received  13 
head  of  young  Holstein  heifers,  selected  from 
the  best  herds  in  Friesland  and  North  Hol¬ 
land.  The  dams  of  these  cattle  have  milk 
records  of  56  to  80  pounds  a  day.  W  indham 
County  farmers  are  coming  to  like  this  breed 

of  cattle . ..Nearly  all  the  commercial 

meetings  held  in  France  since  the  last  harvest 
have  agreed  in  estimating  the  crop  of  grain 
of  1883  as  below  the  average.  It  is  estimated 
that  France  had  a  deficit  of  nearly  *0,000,000 
bushels . A  meeting  of  farmers  inter¬ 

ested  in  ensilage  will  he  held  at  55  Beckman 
Street,  New  York  City,  Wednesday,  January 
23.  at  12  o’clock.  All  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  invited  to  attend  without  further  no¬ 
tice  thri  third  Ensilage  Congress . The 

fifteenth  Winter  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  January  23  aud  24.  An  excellent 
programme  will  be  offered.  An  exhibit  of 
butter  will  be  made,  and  the  meeting  (the  first 
on  that  side  of  the  State)  is  expected  to  be 

more  than  usually  instructive . 

The  annual  report  of  Gen.  Walker,  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Paris,  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wine  in  France  in  1882  was  30,886,- 
352  hectolitres  (a  hectolitre  is  nearly  26>£  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine  measure],  against  34,000,000  hec¬ 
tolitres  in  1881.  As  compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  previous  ten  years,  the  decrease  is 
16,054,830  hectolitres.  Gen.  Walker  points 
out,  however,  that  equally  great  fluctuations 
have  occurred  in  the  past.  From  1853  to  1856, 
during  the  first  invasion  of  tbe  vine  mildew, 
the  product  Of  the  vintage  fell  to  22,000,000, 
21,000,000.  15,000,000  and  even  10,000.000  hec¬ 
tolitres,  only  to  rise  again  by  successive  steps 
until  it.  attained  in  1875  the  previously  un¬ 
heard-of  maximum  of  88,000,000  hectolitres. 
Thu  present  depressed  condition  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  due  partly  to  the  phylloxera  and  partly 

to  the  long  prevalence  of  bad  weather . 

A  late  telegram  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  says: 
“A  delegation  from  the  Ontario  Millers’  As¬ 
sociation  had  an  interview  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  day,  submitting  a  sccoud  proposal  re¬ 
garding  the  reduction  of  dutv  on  United 
States  grain.  Some  t  ime  since  they  proposed 
that,  in:. toad  of  the  present  duty  on  wheat 
of  15  cents  per  bushel  the  rate  should  be  made 
seven  aud  one-bulf  cants.  Their  new  proposi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  duty  on  wheat  should  bo  low¬ 
ered  to  IU  cents  and  the  duty  on  (Jour  raised 
25  cents.  It  is  more  thuu  probable  that  the 
last  proposal  will  be  agreed  to.” 


lniguez,  Spanish  Minister  of  War.  says  Zor- 
illa’s  rebellion  has  ruined  all  chances  of  a 
Spanish  republic.  Senor  Sagasta  has  uow 
the  country  and  the  Cortez  wi ih  him. 

Affairs  in  the  As  Inin  tee  are  quiet.  The  people 
are  overawed  by  the  slaughter  of  the  family 
of  ex-King  Koffee  and  the  dally  massacre  of 
his  adherents,  hundreds  of  whom  have  been 
executed:  68  of  his  70  children  have  been 
killed.  One  of  Koffee’s  adherents,  hearing 
that  the  ex-King’s  life  was  >u  danger,  sent 
90  men  to  guard  him.  They  remained  several 
days  with  the  ex-King  with  the  consent  of  the 
reigning  chief.  They  were  then  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  and  killed . Tbe  Pope  will  hold 

a  cousistory  in  April,  when  several  cardinals 
will  lie  created  and  vacant  sees  iu  America 
will  he  filled,  ft  is  rumored  that  Archbishop 
Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  will  be  appointed  car¬ 
dinal  at  the  close  of  the  forthcoming  council 

in  the  United  States . China  has  Oidcred 

two  more  torpedo  boats  at  Stettin . 

Sharp  shock  of  earthquake  at,  Sadieldi,  Asia 
Minor,  on  Wednesday .  Seventeen  ves¬ 

sels,  valued  nt  $91,301).  and  200  lives  were  lost 
in  the  Gloucester  fisheries  during  the  past 
year  ...  James  Russed  Lowell  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  students  of 
St.  Andrew’s  University,  tho  rectorship  of 

which  he  resigned . ...It  is  reported  that 

the  French  Government  propose  to  sell  the 
Stab?  railways,  and  that  the  Rothschilds,  in 
behalf  of  certain  great  railway  companies, 
have  offered  the  Government  430,006.000 

francs  for  the  lines. . There  still  are 

from  one  to  two  deaths  from  cholera  every 
day  in  Egypt.  The  official  estimate  of  the 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  In  thatcountry 
during  the  past  Summer  ranges  from  48,000 
to  50,000;  but  it  is  thought  by  the  best,  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  actual  number  of  deaths 

was  double  that  of  the  official  reports. .  - 

Australia  is  not  behind  this  country  in  men  of 
fabulous  wealth.  The  richest  man  there, 
Baron  Ruperts  wood,  is  said  to  be  worth  $200,- 
000,000.  His  father  emigrated  to  the  country, 
and  luckily  bought  luud  on  which  tbe  site  of 
Melbourne  now  stands . El  Mahdi  in¬ 

tends  to  descend  upon  Egypt  proper.  The  in¬ 
surrectionary  movement  is  spreading  along 
the  coast,  and  Baker  Pasha  is  convinced  that 
it  is  of  a  most  formidable  religious  aud  politi¬ 
cal  character.  Abyssinian  demonstrations  on 
the  Kossala  Road  render  the  situation  still 
more  critical. 

- »  »  » 

My  mother  began  gaining  from  first  dose  she 
took  of  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator.  She  is 
rid  of  those  bad  feelings  about  her  heart  now, 
the  relief  is  permanent,  other  remedies  only 
helped  for  a  few  minutes. — Miss  Clara  Bradt, 
Lawton, Mich.  $1  per  bottle  at  druggists. —Adr. 


Dairymen  Getting  Rich. 
Progressive  dairymen  who  are  only  satisfied 
with  the  best  results,  are  adding  to  their  wealth 
and  conferring  a  benefit  on  society  by  the  rapid 
improvements  they  are  making  in  the  art  of 
butter  making.  This  class  use- Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  and  know 
by  actual  test  that  it  fills  every  claim  made 
for  it. — Ado. 


“I  have  been  afflicted  with  an  Affection 
of  the  Throat  from  childhood,  caused  by  diph¬ 
theria,  aud  have  used  various  remedies,  but 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.—  Bee.  O  M.  F.  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Piketon,  Ky.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv. 


Our  new  postern  in  three  colors  will  be  sent  to 
all  who  apply.  Can  not  you  Jind  a  place  in 
your  oannaye-house  or  bum  for  Ihe  Rural 
poster /  All  muy  apply  for  our  new  Premium 
List  also. 

—  -»  »  * - 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Jan.  5,  1884. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  about  to  issue 
4,000,000  national  dollars  to  advance  public 
instruction  m  the  provinces  for  the  building 

of  300  schools . The  dragoons  stationed 

at  a  village  in  the  Province  of  Volhynia, 
Poland,  suddenly  attacked  and  plundered  the 
Jews  in  the  vicinity,  the  Rabbi  and  several  of 
his  confreres  dying  from  injuries  received 

during  the  affray . It  is  stated  in  Paris 

that  a  definitive  agreement  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Suez  Caual  Company  und 
British  shipowners  upon  terms  which  are 
stated  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  company.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  the  Khedive  has 
offered  to  sell  a  concession  for  a  second  Suez 
Canal  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  False 
Prophet  who  is  reported  to  be  advancing  on 

Khartoum . The  German  Government 

has  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  vast  Danish 
works  of  defense  at  Duppel,  as  they  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  useful ....... .  .Senor  Dom- 


January  5,  1884. 

Italy  will  not  be  a  very  formidable  competi¬ 
tor  in  the  grain  markets  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  report  of  the  crops  of  1883  show  that  of 
wheat,  Italy  harvested  45,166,000  hectolitres, 
or  188,135,900  bushels,  which  was  about  89  per 
cent,  of  a  medium  crop.  This  is  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  iu  which  tbe  wheat  crop  of  Italy 
has  fallen  below  the  average  production,  the 
shortage  in  those  years  having  amounted  to 
20,778,806  hectolitres,  or  about  60,258,520 
bushels,  “definite  so  much  the  more  deplora¬ 
ble  aud  dolorous,”  says  tho  report,  “seeing 
that  the  medium  production  of  wheat  w  ith  us 
is  estimated  iu  tho  poor  aud  shameful  propor¬ 
tion  of  10  75  hectolitres  per  hectare — about 
12  1-3  bushels  per  a 're.  Not  a  better  fortune 
had  the  wheat  production  in  various  other 
European  States. 

The  receipts  of  live  stock  at  Chicago  for 
1883,  says  the  Times,  are  expected  to  aggre¬ 
gate  iu  round  figures  1,875,000  head  of  cattle, 
5,060, 0(X)  of  hogs,  755,000  of  sheep,  15,000  of 
horses,  and  30,000  of  calves,  In  1882  Chicago 
received  1,582,580  head  of  cattle,  5,817,504  of 
hogs,  628,887  of  sheep,  13,856  of  horses,  and 
24.905  of  calves.  The  value  of  the  stock  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  present  year  will  reach 
about  $200,090,000.  Of  the  cattle  reaeived  in 
1883  lull V  1,275,000  have  been  slaughtered  iu 
und  around  Chicago.  Tho  daily  local  con¬ 
sumption  of  cattle  is  now  estimated  at  800 
head. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lc.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  le.  lower;  No.  2 Red  Winter, 
lj^c.  lower;  Cora,  2%c.  lower.  Oats,  yc. 
lower. 

Wheat  In  good  deinnud;  the  market  opened  Ve. 
higher  than  yesterday,  advanced  a  tritle  more,  de¬ 
clined  o*i'.  and  cloned  easy  aud  He,  under  yesterday. 
Sales  ranged  for  “regular”;  January,  M>*a94^ie: 
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closing  at  94>*c.;  February.  95«@96«c.:  closing 
95Uc.;  March  quotable  at  1c.  over  February:  Slay. 
*L02?4«IJ8W.,  closing  ut  $Ui244;  No.  2  Chicago  spring. 

—  -  A  ‘ - tdVfce.:  No.  3  do.  77tkHle,;  No.  2 

Cou!?  very  unsettled  nml  ucr 
voud:  sales 'ranged.  Cash,  niityg.VI-Ve.,  closing  at 
36Wt-.;  January.  closing  at 

ni'lg r.WK-'A  4-  \rAS.f*  .  Mi 


at  1 


CM  11.0 

'il'di.C  '.'i'ic.,  closing  ut  9B4C.: 

Hed  Winter,  97®*«c.  cous 

- - a  closing  a 

_ _ _ „  . jSoa7o :  Feb¬ 
ruary,  8674'-i.5S).4e.,  closing  at  50>»C.:  Mny,  596*  »i 6Uqe., 
closing  .Viter.  Oath  strong  and  higher  early,  but 
closed  with  t  he  advances  partly  lost:  sales  ranged. 
Cash,  SJVci^.Ue,:  closing  at  31  Me.:  January, 

J3Tt,o..  dosing  at  33Mc.:  February.  SMto»3t*ia.,  closing 
at  33Ssu.;  March,  3tW%3IMc.;  May,  3lVi38Mc  .  closing 
nt3T?4c.  Uoos  Market  strong  on  shipping  account: 
rucking,  $.1 IMW-.OO;  Packing  and  shipping,  g5.li.kk 
(Wfi.SO-  Light,  $5,W®$5,9<>;  skips,  $8. 10  ,*$5.  Cattuc  - 


Good,  $1.30;  Choice,  $1.00. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat  isle,  higher; 
No.  3  steady.  Corn,  }{c.  higher;  Oats,  }£c. 
higher;  Rye,  steady.  Eggs,  Sc.  higher. 

St.  Louis.— Wiikat— Active  and  firm;  trading  chiefly 
forMnyiNo.2  Red  Fall.  *1  Q2®1.0SK,ctwih;  *1 .  WSlLOlM 
January;  SUHtd.ttWt,  February;  $l.mk,^l  .il'JC  May; 

No  3  Hell  Fall.  Con*  Strong  and  active  for 

May,  i;r.«18Uc.  cnali;  IflMwPc.,  .lumiury;  UHii.r.  IHkic  . 
February;  SJUg.-.T?*-  May.  Oats -Stow  at  31M.37MC-, 
cash  HlMc.  January;  324te»  February-  3064c.  May. 
RYE— Quiet  at  54«0.v,c.  llARt-EY—  Dull  at  ."rOdtiSOe. 
Eggs.  3HC.  Hay— Sternly;  Prairie.  $9.S0.a>l(l.30;  Tima, 
thy,  $iOfim.  II has  Firm  at  Wc.  t'ornmeal  lower  at 
$.’.5*>  *jjm 
trade 
ders, 

$7.70.  _ _  . 

Short  Cleur,  $3.23.  Cattle- A II  grad,  s  above  common 
active  and  tlrm;  exporters,  $tw>.5(h  good  to  choice, 
$5.<)0@6;  light  to  fair,  fiVft&.iO-  eotnaion  to  medium. 
#1.33(414. ?S;  Colorado  steers.  $lu3:  good  native  cows 
and  heifers,  #3  IDu 4  40;  stofkcrs  uud  feeders,  $3.50h# 

4 .23;  Texans,  ii.Wi-W.  Sunn*— Fnlr  to  good,  $S.5I>« 
4.35;  choice  to  extra,  gl.odaS.io;  common,  $2.50Mi3. 
Hogs.  -Active  anil  firm,  light.  $5,I0<»5.40:  packing 
$5. 1  i@5.70;  heavy  shipping,  $173(35.95. 

Cincinnati.  —  wheat  quiet  at  $l  02-21.03.  Corn 
steady,  with  a  fair  demand;  No. 3  Mixed,  47e.  Oats 
steady  at  :»Mi*34e.  Rye  strong  at  62»4.,t,t:3o.  Baulky 
strong.  Pour  firm  $11.75.  Lard  quiet,  but  Arm.  at 
$3.0. Kir $3-63.  Hulk  Meals  firmer;  Shoulders,  $6  25- 
Clear  Rib,  $7.STM.  Bacon  stronger;  Shoulders.  $7  25:  , 
Clear  Rib,  $3.50;  Clear  $3.75.  Moos  active  and  Arm.  i 
Common  and  Light,  $1.35*$5.7U.  Packing  and  Butch¬ 
ers’,  $5.50@$li. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday.  Jan.  5, 1834. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Not  much  animation  In  business. 
Foreign  beans  of  all  kinds  are  dull.  Beaus— marrow, 
prime,  new,  $3.70,  do.,  marrows,  prime,  old.  $2.65* 
2.70,  do.  medium,  prime,  $2.40;  do. pea, *2. 40*3.45;  do. 
white  kidney,  choice.  $3.40  43  50;  do.  red  kidney,  1833, 
choice,  $1  oOm(/1.70;  do.  turtle  soup.  1383,  $4.00*4.13; 
foreign  pea  beans,  *2.00*2.11):  do.  foreign,  mediums. 
$1.90,52.00:  Peas,  green,  prime.  *1.30-  do.  Southern 
B.  E.  $3.23*3,50;  California.  Lima, $%00<a3. 25. 

Breadstuffs  and  PKovtstoNs.  —  As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ngo,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is 
7c.  lower;  No.  3  rod  la  We.  lower  tn  elevator.  Rye.— 
Mixed  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  State  Is  1*0.  lower. 
Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  la  the  same:  No.  3  Is  lc. 
higher;  No.  2  Is  He.  lower  In  elevator.  Oats.— No. 
8  mixed  Is  lc.  lower:  No.  2  Is  Vgc.  lower;  No.  1  Is  k.c. 
lower-  No.  3  white  Is  the  same-  No.  2  Is  the  same;  No. 
1  la  the  same:  tulzed  Western  Is  the  same. 

KLOun,  feed  and  MK.u.,— Flour— Quotations-  No.  2. 
$2*3;  superfine,  $2.80*1.35,  latt-r  an  extreme; 
common  to  loir  extra  State.  fcX.H.kgH.o;  good  to  fancy 
do..  $3.80  an;  common  to  good  extra  Western, $8.35m3.»j; 
good  to  i-holi-J,  $4.-0  «7.«:  common  to  fair  extra  Ohio, 
$3.40(3)4.30'  good,  *4.35*  .  »l;  rood  to  choice.  $5.55*6.25: 
common  extra  Sllunesota,  $3.  Ill.t, C15; Clear,  # l . 4 3-4 .VA>, 
rve  mixture.  $4.30ii5.iW;  srruighr.,  $5.2,543.15-  patent, 
$>..75 47.03;  8t.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  S3.4lkt  l.?5; 
fair  to  gOOd,$4.»i*3.25-  good  to  very  choice,  $3.30* 
ii.25:  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  $S.30&6.75:  elty  milt 
extra  for  West  Indies.  $.v.i3<ii.iv,  -south  America, 
$3.50  *5  00.  Southern  flour,  common  to  good  extra, 
$3.65*4.80-  gooil  to  choice,  $4,85*6.75.  Rye  flour— 
su  erflnc.$i.35a$3  80.  mainly  $3.50w 3.60.  Buckwheat 
flour,  $3<.i3..’0,  uudnly  $1  HlijGi.SO.  Feed.  40(^8018,  73* 
K2Uc;  loom,  83  *'20C!  sharps,  $l.txt*1.10.  Rye  feed,  H5c. 
Corn  ro-al—  Vt.iow  Western.  $3<a,s  10;  tirandywlne, 
$3  30*  3.15. 

prices  of  tilt  a  in. — Wheat — Ungraded  spring  at  97c- 
*$1,101*.  No.  2  Chicago.  $l.ftV*$l.M  lu  store  and 
afloat,  for  not  strictly  prime;  Ungraded  Winter  Red. 
83c*$l.l3;  No.  3  red,  1.02*4;  ID  elevator;  No.  2 

Red.  $1.1UW  free  on  board  from  store.  $1,104*  In 
store;  $L18«®L14  for  rail  certificate#  lu  elevator. 
$1. 13*4**1.14  cost  of  freight  and  Insurance  to  arrive 
from  Baltimore;  v>  l  Red,  "  'MdfiiifiH 
ttflcuteslu  elevator; 


ml.IRM  for  rail  ccr- 


r;  $1.1944  for  do.  delivered;  Ungrn. 
eri  White,  $1.06 al.09;  no.  8,  Red  seller  Jauuurv,  41.10 
*1.1074;  do.  Kehruury,  gl.U-b  -c$l  Ulf.:  do.  March. 
$1.13*4*1. 14M:  do.  April,  $J.t57*at.t«M-  HvK-West- 
cra  quoted  at  71 K47 1 k1';  Canada  and  state,  71t*«il'-Sc; 
State,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  Mixed,  at  74c.;  Un 
graded,  (WntTUc.  Barley. -No.  2  Canada,  ,'4«i85c.:  No. 
1.  88*900.  Baulky  Malt—’ Two-Rowed  state,  71U75C  , 
Stx-Rowed  ilo.  7.Vk85c.:  Canada,  85e*$  ,03.  Corn  - 
Ungraded  mixed  at  50-Jtoc,;  No.  S. W&-»60c.;  No.  8. 
(«>iac.  lu  store  and  free  on  board  from  store,  and  W.V4 
(it(io-.®c.  afloat;  Old  Ungraded  White  1U:<sJI*ie.,  de¬ 
livered;  New  White  Southern,  67c.  delivered:  No.  2 
Mixed,  seller  Jauuary,  tiostug 0514c. ;  do.  February, 
closing  88440.;  do.  -March,  3624.-.:  dosing  tSSgc.  Oats— 
Na  3  mixed  at  fflUC’  No.  2,  t'h«340tv<':  N«».  ■■  41c  :  No. 
8  White,  lie  No.  2.  4ife«041*4o;  so  1.  llljc.;  Mixed 
Western,  3tf*46!illc.;  White,  do.,  41*410.-  WhlteState, 
43M*41Mc.:  No.  '2.  Mixed  seller  January.  4H><tlD%c  ; 
do.  February,  iiVs«4iagc;  do.  .March,  48ik  ci-'V:  do. 
.May.  43M'<6 1*! 


Provisions  -Pork  -  City,  Family  Mess  at  $12  50.  spot 
uess  quoted  nt  $U.75uvt  i.2»:  family  most,  $li25<it$iii: 
lour  buck,  $li.MKtd9.  extra  prime.  $1a  .YU  18.95.  Beef 
City  extra  India  nu-s«.  $24,50*20  tn  tier||f‘ 
inuSM,  $12;  packet.  $1  Li- 13.50  in  barrel#  a 
tierces;  piato  beef.  $i2„*iS.  Brkk  Hams. 

Meats- -Pickled  hams  nt  Ul«e.:  smoked 


mess 

clear  buck,  _ _  _ P 

-City  extra  India  nHM,  $24  5(8*20  In  tierces;  extra 

—  - barrels  an-l  $17  lil 

,  $22.  Cut 
_  _  shoulders, 

7<W«o7Me.;  pickled  shoulders*  M|fl»7e.:  city  pickled 
should,  rs,  044 -•  7c  ,  smoked  hams,  13c  .  Middles, 

Long  and  short  cleur  half  and  half  nt  the 
West,  7-kc,  and  loog  Clear  here  at  75s c.  Dressed 
Hogs.  City  heavy  t-i  light  quarters  at  7:v.i 
Sc.  aud  Pig*.  (GiH'qe.  LaBD.  -Contract  grade  on  show 
quoted  at  9,H>  i>y.lftc.!  choice  to  the  trade,  9  20;  for  ex¬ 
port,  deliverable  from  January  10  to  15, 9  20c.;  Janu¬ 
ary  closing  »  11  a  J.lSO:  February.  9.151*9.230.  March. 


COTTON. 

CURRENT  I-RICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 

Uplands  New 

and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gull , 

Ordinary . .  8  5  16  8  9-16  8  9-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  8*1  9  9 

Good  Ordinary .  9  9-16  9  13-lfi  9  13-16 

Strict  Good  ordinary .  9  is- 1 1;  10  3-16  13  am 

Low  Middling .  13  .3-16  13  7-16  10  7-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9*46  1"« 

Middling .  10  9-16  10  18-16  10  13-16 

Good  Middling.../ .  10  13-16  II  1-16  11  1-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  15-16  11  3-14  11  3-16 

Middling  Fair .  II  7-16  11  11-16  11  11-16 

Fair . . .  12  8-16  12  7-16  12  7-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary..,.  7  15-16  |  Low  Middling.....  9  5-1(1 

Strict  Good  Ord..  8*6  I  Middling . ...10  8-16 

Dried  Fruits. -The  old  nominal  sort  of  toDe  Is 
noticeable  throughout  the  market. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  5@6c.:  do. 
One  to  choice,  6kia7t<jc:  do.  funcy,  SiaS^c;  West¬ 
ern  ordinary,  Icoarse  cut,  etc.)  24! 4 ‘.(e;  do.  fair 
to  good.  tw&Sor  do.  choice  ots.  5)*i»hc;  appleB, 
oviipornted,  3 llttiC:  do.  choice,  1 1 ^(<4 12 (*<:.:  do. 
fancy  seleotlons,  ur.i I3l<c:  peaches.  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  Kbt  l  lc:  dn.Ooorgln.  peeled,  96»13Wc;  do.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  9* tic.:  evaporated  [»?aehes,  peeled  '23,ie'28c;  do. 
do.  uupeeled.  12*140-  onpeeted  DeaeUcx,  halves,  SVoiS 
564c-  do.  do.  quariers/sjt  M$e;  plums,  Southern,  12)^ 
i.kTsc:  do.  state,  tsu<s.l4c;  ehi-rrles  15*15<^e;  blackber- 
rieH.  y*4»a9l*c:  raspberries,  -23*28)40;  huckleberries. 
U>S4<»  Hu- 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  continue  quiet,  and  though 
Ilrrn  for  strictly  sound  stock  lu  store,  a  good  many 
lots  are  showing  poor  keeping  qualities,  and  such 
are  freely  offering  at  irregular  prices.  Grapes  dull 
aud  irregular.  Florida  oranges  In  light  supply  and 
Arm  but  quiet.  Cranberries  In  only  moderate  re¬ 
quest. 

Apples.  Ben  Davis.  F  bbL tayY.tl.50:  do.  Baldwins 
per  bbl.  do.  Greening*,  V  bid.  $3.75a$.0U;  do. 

Inferior,  #2.<X*.«2.50:  grapes,  Isabella,  per  i*,2--3Wc.; 
do.  Concord ,2tt,<»50:  do  Catawba,  F  lb,  3*Bc„;  cranber- 
Tles.Cape  Cod  fancy,  F  bbl,  #13.UVjH3..50;  do.  do.  good 
to  choice,  $106*12;  do.  do.  V  crate,  $3  50(f61;  do.  Jer¬ 
sey.  fancy,  do  .  $3 .50;  do,  do.,  good  to  prime  $3*3.25; 
Florida  oranges,  V  case  4.50;  do.  Tangerines,  F 

case,  $6(5)8;  do.  Mamlurltis,  per  case,  $5.0""*6.0U-  pea- 
nuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  new,  **  n>..  8*£*9c-  pe¬ 
cans.  ¥  lb..  S&Oc;  hickory  nuts,  per  bush.,  75c.@ 
SI.  12. 

Hay  and  Straw.— There  Is  a  continued  liberal 
supply  of  hay  with  prices  easy.  Straw  quiet  and  un¬ 
changed. 

No.  I,  per  100  lbs.  85®90c.;  do.  2,  TO-iSOc.:  do.  8, 
60*700.;  shipping,  596435c.:  clover,  40iit45c.:  do.  mixed. 
5V(c90e.  Straw,  NO.  1,  50<S60c.;  do.  2.  35/^HJc.;  do.  oat. 

305.350. 

Hors.— A  very  fair  export  demand  for  common 
and  medium  grades,  with  offers  made  20*23c  free  on 
bourd.  Brewers  are  buying  to  but  a  moderate  ex¬ 
tent. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1883,  choice  (scared  27® 28c; 
do,  good  to  prime.  22®25c:  do. low  to  fair.  12* 20c;  do- 
crop  of  1-W2,  good  to  choice,  23  4 26c;  Pacific  CoaBt, 
crop  of  1«83.  fair  to  prime.  2ik<A25. 

Poultry  and  Gams.— Western  live  poultry  has  a 
very  slow  demand.  Turkeys  quiet.  Prime  ducks 
and  geese  about  steady. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  F  tt,  8®8t6c.;  Western, 
Sf-tsl-te.;  fow-ls,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  10c.;  do 
Stale.  10e.;  (lo.  Western.  10e..;  roosters,  mixed,  old 
and  young.  6c  :  turkevo,  12*9130  ;  ducks,  Western,  per 
pair,  00*730.; geese.  Western,  per  pair,  t .25®  1.50. 

Dressed  Poultby— Fancy  Philadelphia  dry  picked 
chickens  are  scarce  aud  Armor,  state  and  Western 
fowls  and  chicken*  mixed  are  generally  rather  poor. 
Turkeys  about  »t«»dy .  Dnek*  and  gveso  about 
•  teudy. 

Turkeys,  Jersey.  Its  I6et  do.  prime,  large  State  and 
Western,  lie:  do.  fair  to  good.  12nl3o;  do.  poor.  8(9 
10c-  chickens.  Philadelphia,  large,  laoi.Mc;  do.  do. 
straight  lots,  l7i*18c;  do.  Jersey,  ina|8e:do  state  and 
Western  choice  per  -t>  12®  l  ie;  do,  State  and  Western, 
Talr  to  good,  lOgltc;  fowls.  Philadelphia,  dry- 
picked,  prime,  l:vai4c:  1o„  Jersey,  12$  13c:  do., 
Stau-  and  Western,  dry-picked,  Ilal2e-  do.  do. 
scalded,  1  o:  do.  aud  chickens,  fair  to  good,  9®10e; 
ducks  Philadelphia,  16917c;  do.  State  and  Western, 
Spring,  14®  15c;  do.  do.  fair  to  good  I2®l3c.-  geese, 
PhlladelplUa,  He.;  do.,  .state and  Western  prime,  11 
nil 2C ;  do.  fair  to  good.  35t9c. 

Gamic. — Quail,  choice,  per  d**..  $1.25- do  small  and 
soft.  50c®$75;  grouse  tirime  >  pair.  $1:  partridge,  do. 


heads.  87c.« $1.12;  do  ,  mallard,  V  pair,  30,(v60c:  do., 
blue  tviug  leal,  F  pair,  Wi.4P,5;  do  .  green- wing  teal  and 
wood,  P  pair,  25<j.J0c.;  rabbits.  P  pair.  lCi®?Jc.;  hares, 
'f  pair  Jo.ttt/o. 

Revised  ScaAtt— Cut  loaf,  F  it.  8fi*c.;  crushed. 
HA^c.;  cubes,  9V$e.:  powdered.  <H4-'1ac..  granu 
lateii,  TAfc  i  T<ac.;  mould  “  a,"  76^.-.;  confectioners’ 
"A.”  7i*c.-  eoffeo  ”A.’’  standard.  1  5-16(ai7t4;  coffee 
off  ‘’A.”  6-14*7140.:  while  extra  “C.”  6*6C.;  extra 
•‘C,"  OtMik'ihie. ;  -C,” $146660.:  yellow,  514(93440. 

Veoptabi  ks.  -  Irish  potatoes  continue  very  quiet. 
Sweeta  dull  but  steady.  Onions  very  slow.  Cabbage 
firm. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  Hit),  $6<5  ill;  potatoes,  F  bbl.  $1® 
1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.  F  bbl.  *2. 75® 3.25 •  Turnips, 
Russia.  L.I  ►  bbl.  $1.(Xs,6l.25:  do.  do.  Canada,  S7c  i-o#t: 
onions  white,  a  bbL  rr«.-  a$t  71;  do.  yellow  F  bbL 
7V-.  a$l;  do.  red  Obestor,  5>i®$l;  Spinach,  Norfolk, 
;<  hUL,  $v>«l.$5:  Kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  per  bbl,  75c.(g; 
$1;  Kale,  Norfolk,  common,  pec  bbl.  50c.i.6$l. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


American,  ‘J.«lW9.e5e. 

dUTTER.-Somo  of  tho  Iowa  and  other  Western 
creameries  arc  commencing  to  sell  rather  higher. 
State  dairy  goods  are  plenty  enough  at  present. 

Creamery,  selection*.  Klgln,  etc  ,  33  4l2o;  fnni-v, 
36*370.;  do.  choice,  ;&tS5c;  do.  prime.  SltoJSe;  do. 
fair  to  good.  i’Wfscj  do.  ordinary,  i>J.622e;  Ntate 
dairies,  eutlre,  line.  23,*,  2tic;  do.  do.  fair  to  RuuJ. 
23.(8 lc;  do  of  llrklns,  23c;  do.  do.  fair,  2ht«2'-e; 
Stale  half  rtrklutubs.besl,  3  v;  do.  do.  flue,2Vg2tlC;do. 
good.  '22*200:  do.  do.  fair,  ISwtioe:  St  ate  \\  elsh 1  tubs, 
cliolee,  23<a-26e,  do.  good  to  prime,  22*2 »e;  do.  fair  to 
good.  13'i81ci  Western  Indtathm  et'-.-aup-ry.  choice, 
24  0,850:  do.  good  to  prime,  22® 23c;  do  ordinary  to 
fair.  lHit'.Mc;  Wexu-ru  dairy,  best,  22, m. 23c;  do.  good. 
19*21  c;  do.  ordtuury,  lfl«tl9c;  Western  factory,  best 
current  mhke,  isotiHc:  UO.  fair  to  good,  13(91  .c:  no. 
ordinary,  9./6l2e  .  rolls,  extra,  '2»®21e.;  do.  ordin¬ 
ary  to  good,  126*180. 

Cheese. -Stale  factorv  home  trade  selection*.  WI4® 
13}4c.:  do.  fancy  septeuiln-r.  l3Qc.;  do., October  fancy, 
12Ui^l3o;  do.  prime,  Lleil'JMc.:  d'«.  fair  to  good.  10 
(iillvc.;  do.  llghi  sklnis,  good  to  choice,  8 l*',«91-4c  ;  do. 
skims,  fnlr  lo  good,  544*30.;  *ktms,  I’ennsylvard*. 
prime,  7(g,7(oiv,do.  good  to  flne.6<4*64(e.:  do.  ordinary, 
4® 514c.:  Ohio  Oaf*,  fm.ey,  UaTJHc;  do.,  good  to 
prime,  lOgeUlte. : do.  fair,  8«69lvc,:  do.  ordinary,  9®7c. 

Eoos  -Matters  are  quite  tmsottled.  State  and  Fcnn- 

•  ....  ...  la.i  .....  -hj„  .  \l'.,ut.jrn  nna 


®82o;  do.,  ordinary.  20,.6'20)4c.  .  , 

Note. -Western  and  Southern,  In  oases,  ho  below 
quotations. 


New  York,  Saturday.  Jan.  5,  1883. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days  8,163  bead,  against  10,709 
head  ror-t  he  corresponding  time  last  week.  Missouri 
steers,  l.Uid.tt,  at  tic.,  56  n>  and  $l  perbead;  Kentucky 
steers,  1.T21  It,  at  $7.65;  do.  1.340  0«,  at  $6-20;  Bulls.  1,900 
at  $6.20  n>;  do,  1,250  14,  at  -the.,  Illinois  steers,  1,917 
Tb,  at  l the,  96  »:  do,  1,181  t».  at  lie; do.  1,184  tb.  at  10*»e; 
do.  1,147  h,  at  1044c.  less  $1  per  head;  do,  1,197  I>,  at 
lie;  do,  1,145  tb,  at  lOhcvdo,  I,u25  lb,  nt  lOQe:  do:  1,193 
lb.  at  $6.03;  Ohio  -teers,  1,406  lb,  at  $7;  do.  1,811  B>,  at 
$6.90;  do,  1.340  Tb,  at  12c,  M  tb;  do.ti.253  tb.  at  1164c:  do, 
1,265  tb.  at  H<40,  less  $t;  do.  1.S72  lb,  at  Hhc  do,  124*  lb 
at  11  he,  less  $1  per  head:  oxen,  1,730  Ib.at  t3o;  Bulls, 
1,880  tb,  ut  She. 

Calves.-  The  market  ruled  steady  at  yesterday's 
quotations.  Among  the  few  sales  reported  were 
gras-sers,  2n6  ih  average,  nt  3Ke..  and  veals  15  -  lb  aver¬ 
age.  at  10c.  Dressed  calves  rather  stronger  with 
eouutry  dressed  veal#  quotable  up  to  I8h<7.  and  city 
dressed  ns  high  a*  lie. 

siikki*  and  Lambs. -Total  for  six  day9,  27,635  head, 
an  lust  21,7.15  head  for  the  same  time  last  week, 
uh lo  Sheep,  ICO  n>,  at  M»c;  and  do.,  ISO  lb.  ut  5h‘M 
.Vllchl.un  sheep,  113  tb,  at  1C.5  aIo.  39 lb,  at  5hc.:  do.  8.db, 
at  do.  :-Se»>.  at  Ohio  Lamb#.  72  lb.  at  5‘«e.: 

Western  *-iieep,  \o.»  tb,  at  iRRe.; stnteshcep  and  Lambs. 

tb,  at  iW..  state  Sheep,  106  tb.  at  5h»%:  do.  lot)  tb,  at 
5Uc  ;  do.  lid  tb,  ut  5C;  Kentucky  Sheep,  90  tb,  at  SQc.; 
do.  92  tb.  at  5c,;  do.  UU  ».  ut  $4.91.. 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  day*.  23,316  head  Against  32,189 
head  for  the  same  time  lust  week.  With  continued 
light  arrival#  and  strong  Western  advice-,  the  feel¬ 
ing  was  very  Urm  Ued;i>  aud  dealers  quote  Common 
to  TTinie  at  City  Dressed  sold  on  ’Change 

at  7-lpASc.  Light  Jersey  Dressed  sold  up  to8>s<s9c., 
and  Light  Stales  ul$h((t3hc- 

1SKKI  AO  Chromo  Canls,  Moss  Roses,  Water  Lll- 
I.  s,  &e., (New)  with  name.  lOe,  13  pks.  $1.  t>  pks.  and 
Rolled  Gold  Ring,  20c.,  8  pks.  aud  Aluminum  Gold 
Vest  Chain,  25c.  sample  Books,  25  cents.  Capitol 
Card  co.,  llarttord,  Conn. 

FLORIDA  /h^.Vul.c  uor  for  ORANGE  Groves 

*  healthy  location.  Address  Farrell’s  Waldo ____ 
Land  Office,  Waldo,  Florida.  Maps  &  papers  r  ntt 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 


Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


Still  maintains  its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING -TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
tn  the  market. 


It  ts 


unsur¬ 


passed  as  a 
CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR,  and  has  first-class 

Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 

Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  tn  use 
and  givingumversal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries  and 
orders  from  the  N.  E.  states,  N.  Y.,  Pa,.  DeL,  N.  J., 

Md.,  Va.,  and  W  Va..  should  be  addressed  to 

G.  B.  0LIN  &  Co., 

From  OaL.  Ore.,  Wash.  Ter.  and  Nev.  to  Batchelor 
ft  Wylie,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  From  all  other  States 
aud  Territories  west  or  the  Mississippi  River,  Ill  , 
and  Wise,  THE  GALE  SULK  Y  IIARUdW 
AI  ANUFACTURING  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.  Prom  all  other  territory  to 

ALBIOX  CO.,  Albion,  Mich. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDALS  awardpdfor  Superiority 
of  Process  and  Product. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
PAH19.  Franck.  1879. 


AMONG  THEM 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OK  INDUSTRY, 
Paris,  France,  ISA 

__  ipettuve  tests  with  the  lead . 

ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

IN  DAILY  USE  tn  over  »M00  DAIRIES  and  FACTORIES. 
They  Raise  the  most  Cream  and  mak^  rue  Best  Butter. 


ELEVATOR  8TYLE, 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

THE  M06T  POPITEAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET . 

Because  it  mokes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no 
other  Churn  works  so  easy.  Because  it  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  It 
is  the  easiest  cleaned-  Also  the  I-.  IREK  A  BUTTER  WORKER- the  NES¬ 
BITT  BUTTER  PRINTER  and  a  full  Line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for 
Dairies  and  Factories.  Send  for  niustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Hrllowm  F«tU,  I*». 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  mallADAI 

[STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 

27  •2rx:-A-:r5.s»  rjc^trsE. 


OjAUSTUD 

S-i wotor  to  uy  otb«r  makF 

17  k  40  S.  ?ov«r 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
Leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  and 
other  countrier 
Also  the  Celebrated 

[XL  FEED 


MILL, 


wbl.  t  cia  be  r.a  b  .  m.-  ;-ow.r  aoi*  t*  cli.»p, *ff#,-»lr.  »n4 4ar»bl. 

NVMlw'l nt  su*  kind  of  «•  %Ugrxio  (nlo  the  r\\4  *f  I  to 

tncholi  per  hour,  itcordini;  to^unlity  ehte  of  nitil  used*  Send 
for  CetLado^uii  And  Price- List.  AddreM  ^ 

U  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pu.np  Co.,  Batavia,  in. 


ADAMS  WIND  MILLS 

for  Pumping  or  to r  Power 

HAND  and  POWER 

Corn  Shelters 

HORSE  POWERS 

Feed-Grin ilrrx  and 
Corn  Cultivators, 

Iran  l’limps.Ae. 

Mamillsi  Ifnufitturiij  !«.. 

Marseilles.  LaSalle  Co.  III. 


THE  PERKINS 
W9ND  MILL 

ts  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self  Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mill*)  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address, 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  A-  Ax  Co.. 
Agenta  wanted.  Mishawaka,  I  mb 


(PflLEKGE  WIND  MILL 

Victorious  at  nil  fairs.  Over  9.000  In 
actual  use  In  every  Suite  and  Terrl- 
tor  of  tho  V.  S.  It  Isa  section  wheel, 
baa  been  made  by  us  for  10  years; lu 
all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  It  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
uav»'  iriul.  Best  Feed  Mills.  Corn  Sheller*,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL CD.,  Batavi*.  In.. 


IDE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

Cheap 
Practical, 
Portable. 

Correct  Princi¬ 
ples.  Correctly 
Applied.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 
giving  much 
valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  fret. 

AMERICAN  MFG.CO.. 

Waynesboro.  Pa. 

Monarch  and  Young  America. 

Corn  and  Cob  Mills. 

Onlv  mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders . 

Warranted  superior  to 
auv  in  use  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  It  will  grind  faster, 
run  easier  and  wear  long¬ 
er.  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  Also  Corn  shellers. 
Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills, 
i-tc.  Send  forcirculars  und 
prices. 


Address 


itanutac  lured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL, 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


CO. 


U/AKITCn  MEN  &  WOMEN  \GENT«.  James 
WAN  1  CU  E. WHirNEY.Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 

MARLBORO  RASPBERRY  and  DUCH¬ 
ESS  «.  R  V  PE.  Send  to  the  Originators  for  history 
and  terms.  A.  J.  CAYWOOD  ft  SON,  darlboro,  -V  Y. 
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,  Chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on.  10  cts;  13  peks, 
$1.  Prizes  given.  E.  D.Gllbert.P  M.,  Hlgganum,  Ct 


Reputation  anti  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
warranted.  Catalog-ties  of  all  our  goods  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  LLL 


General  Advertising;  Rates  ot 


ACM  E 


julverizing  Harrow,! 

€lod  CbusheranqLeveler.  | 

£ee  advertisement  on  page  ESVi 


THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

I7i<j  /olUneinv  rotas  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  rt'-siH'ctfulli/  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  jmu-e 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line ....  80  cents 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  f  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  2S  ” 
Yearly  orders  occupying  11  or  more  lines 


agate  space 
Preferred  positions. 
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. . . . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  ’’  Adv.,  per 

Une,  minion  leaded .  .......  i5eenta 


VICTORmCOEN 

MILL. 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  is  u  complete  suc¬ 
cess  grinding  the  corn  and 
0  )b  together,  and  for  this 
kind  Ot  grinding  wo  defy 
competition.  1 1  a  1  so 
grinds  oll-eakes  crackers 
and  all  kind#  ot  grain  used 
for  feeding. aud  with  our 
e'eantng  iittaehmeul  shells 
corn  At  the  rate  of  WObus- 
0  -r  hour.  Capacity  8,20  ft 
3i  bus,  por  hour.  V>  arrant- 
ed  in  every  respect. 

For  Circulars  address 


THOMAS  ROBERTS,  Springfield,  O. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. . . .  1.10 

Great  Brttain,  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

France. . .  3.04  16$4 f*.) 

French  Colonies .  1.08 1294$  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy;  one  year.  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  a'  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y^ 
as  secon't— ’“*#  mail  matter. 


€i<odCwshbr 

/See  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE|£3B| 


THE  BEST 

Brick-JTile 

MACHINES, 

gSHOfly  Crushers, 
prI^sTnd  Yard  Supplies^ 

«S2r«$«  J-W-PENFIELDILSON, 


WILLOUGHBY.  OHIp 


Our  new  posters  in  three  colors  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  apply.  Cannot  you  find  a  place  i 
in  your  carnage-house  or  barn  for  the  Rural  i 
poster  ?  All  may  apply  forovr  new  Premium  ! 
f  ■  '  “I  also 


said  if  it  had  been  our  other  team,  everything 
would  have  been  broken  to  pieces.  We  had 
two  little  colts  last  Spring,  but  one  got  down 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  well  in  the  pasture, 
and  was  choked  to  death.  We  have  a  per. 
horse  that  we  call  Doll;  my  two  sisters, 
brother  and  myself  can  all  ride  her  at  once. 
Next  Sunday  I  will  be  10  years  old, 

Butler  Co.f  la.  katie  mcdonald. 

LYes,  without  doubt  the  coal-gas  in  the 
room  injured  the  plants,  and  probably  caused 
the  lea  ves  to  drop  from  them.  The  worms 
you  speak  of  will  do  no  harm,  cycle  mark.] 


Utaur  §?utrlicatt0tt0 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK 


jfmptcment#  and  SUadiiimy 


Many  thanks  to  Wilbur  F.  Saxton  for  his 
portrait.  I  have  found  a  place  lor  it  in  the 
records  of  the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club. 


Siiuflnsr  CIiiim  Kook  liy  L.  O.  ltim-iaon,  is 

bavin K  (Treat  Miceess.  is  In  every  way  a  (rood  book  for 
the  teneher  and  learner,  with  the  best  of  niusie,  and 
improved  elements,  Mira  received  derided  oraise 
trom  those  who  have  used  It  in  their  Pali  classes,  and 
the.\  are  ouite  willing  to  recommend  it  to  ul)  com 
meneluv  W  inter  classes  1H2  pages.  ICO  secular  and 
..>0  sacred  tunes,  improved  elements  ftp  *e.  Order 
it  with  perfect  eonndence. 

Price  J.i  ei>*. 


The  photograph  of  a  Blush  Potato,  sent  me 
by  George  W.  Vibber,  is  an  excellent  one,  for 
which  he  will  please  accept  my  thanks. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  : —  believe  I  promised 
to  write  and  tell  you  the  result  of  my  garden¬ 
ing.  I  had  about  live  bushels  of  Early  Rose 
and  two  bushels  of  White  Elephant  Potatoes. 
From  the  3H0  turnip  plants.  1  got  three  bushels 
of  turnips,  and  from  the  hit  cabbages  I  got  5(1 
heads.  As  it  was  a  poor  season  and  the  worms 
troubled  them,  they  did  not  do  very  well.  I 
tried  ashes  on  some  of  them,  and  I  think  they 
did  better  than  the  others.  The  tomatoes  and 
peppers  were  killed  by  earl  y  frost,  and  only  a 
few  ripened.  The  radishes  and  encumbers 
did  not  amount  to  much.  L  raised  one  bushel 
of  beets,  and  all  the  lettuce  and  squashes  we 
wanted  to  eat  I  also  grew  one  limskmelon. 
The  Niagara  Grape-vines  have  done  pretty 
well. 

Our  Winter  term  of  school  begins  Monday, 
and  I  expect  to  attend  We  have  got  two  lit¬ 
tle  pigs.  We  had  quite  a  hard  snow  storm 
the  1st  of  November.  E  am  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  the  letters  from  the  cousins,  but  can  think 
of  nothing  very  interesting  to  write.  This 
from  your  nephew,  hoy  a.  taylor. 

Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[You  are  beginning  right.  Keep  on  and  you 
will  make  a  first-class  farmer  some  day. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


I  desire  to  know  just  who  do,  and  do  not 
wish  to  continue  as  members  of  the  Youths’ 
Horticultural  Club,  beginning  with  1S84. 
There  are  many  hundred  uarnes  on  the  list, 
but  some  of  the  persons  named  are  never 
heard  from,  many  have  changed  their  ad¬ 
dresses.  and  some  perhaps  have  ceased  taking 
the  Rural.  In  order  to  know  just  who  does 
belong  to  the  Club.  I  wish  each  member 
would  send  his  or  her  name  and  address,  in 
full,  with  age,  on  a  postal  to  Uncle  Mark, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y.  Please  seud 
your  names  in  immediately. 


•Ililli  I’nn  1  in  (SO  els . Hack 

ICcdciMluiun  t*l  i . Gounod. 

Jose I»k  »  Hondo u«‘  INI ) . Cknd \\  id, . 

Lonmin  (SO  . . Glide. 

Sfhe4.cn  («.»  .  i*  ...  Ilodaeo. 

1C ii r it  and  Mon:/  o.,  i-i- . Andrews. 

audmany  others.  Also  I  HO  Miimci,  by  the  test 
authors,  eoMtUnlns;  Mime  of  the  sweetest  and  best  of 
sacred  music.  Send  for  lists  and  descriptions. 

All  of  the  Ooeras, 

operas  in  plcjrnnt  form  for.$i  cucli:  LAKMK  (82);  MIG  - 

Jrms  gji):  carmen  ay>;  uekistofele  nr.  fatin 

ITZA  OL-):  BELLS  OK  CORN KV1LLE  (ALSO):  AIDA  (#*); 
h"d  V,ir  new  light  interns,  IOLANTHE,  PIRATES,  and 
PATIENCE,  each  Si;  niut  niuu.v  others. 

i  -\n.v  book  mailed  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 

E  OLIVER  D2TSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  II.  DITKON  CO., . 86J  Broadway,  New  York 


Drain  Tile 

III  MACHINES,  lls 


By  Chandler  &  Taylor 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— I  have  been  learning- 
how  to  raise  chickens  all  hy  myself,  so  I 
thought  I  would  toll  the  Cousins  of  my  success. 
Thanks  to  A.  B.  C,  Salmon  and  others  for  in¬ 
formation  so  kindly  given .  I  succeeded  finally 
in  raising  two  broods  of  chickens  ”  by  band.” 
and  they  did  not  give  me  nearly  as  much  trou¬ 
ble  as  1  thought  they  would.  As  soon  as  they 
were  hatched,  I  put  them  in  small  boxes  in  the 
kitchen,  and  fed  them  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread¬ 
crumbs  and  warm  milk,  and  they  grew  finely, 
and  seemed  to  look  more  plump  aud  nice  than 
those  that  ran  with  the  hens,  though  if  i  raise 
any  more,  i  shall  not  keep  them  in  the  house, 
as  they  get  so  tame  there  is  no  keeping  them 
out, 

I  have  raised  some  geraniums  from  seed 
and  find  them  very  easy  to  grow,  and  very 
interesting.  They  came  up  in  five  days  from 
planting,  and  grew  very  fast.  The  seed  can 
be  bought,  at  almost  any  seed-store,  fora  dime. 
I  have  a  Morn  mg  Glory  iu  bloom  in  my  win¬ 
dow,  and  it  is  very  beautiful,  it  stays  in  bloom 
all  day  if  it  does  not  get  too  much  sun.  I  also 
have  portulacas  grown  from  slips,  iu  full 
bloom,  thanks  to  the  Rural  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  By  careful  attention  it  is  surprising 
how  gay  a  window  can  be  made  to  look  with 
the  commonest  plants. 

I  promised  to  tell  some  of  the  “Cousins” 
how  we  kept  our  house  plants  from  freezing  in 
Michigan  where  it  gets  very  cold,  and  I  will 
tell  them  all  as  it  may  benefit  some  cue. 

Our  plant  stand  was  made  with  six  or 
seven  shelves  like  stair  steps,  and  on  cold 
nights  the  plants  were  taken  from  the  upper 
shelves,  and  set  on  the  floor  under  the  stand. 
Then  a  blanket  or  two  (or  a  “comfortable”  will 
do  as  welll,  were  pinned  carefully  round  the 
whole  stand,  leaving  no  place  for  air  to  get  in. 
A  lamp  then  turned  down  very  low,  and  set 
on  the  floor  underneath,  will  prevent  the 
plants  from  freezing  on  the  coldest  nights,  aud 
they  will  keep  as  green  aud  fresh  as  they  can 
be  kept  in  any  place.  I  think  the  bottom  heat 
is  an  advantage  to  the  plants.  Of  course 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lamp  be 
properly  filled  and  trimmed,  and  that  nothing 
hang  directly  over  it.  1  think  any  one  who 
try s  this  plan  carefully,  will  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  result;  of  course  it  makes  some 
trouble,  but  I  never  can  have  any  thing  nice, 
without  more  or  less  care,  and  sometimes 
more.  Lois  Wurts. 

Corvel  Co. ,  Texas. 


W13  WMl  1000  morn  BOOK.  AGENTS 

r  the  grandest  and  fastest  eellina  book  errr  published,  entitled 


For  Thrilling  Intercut,  Romuntie  Story, 


Humor,  and 


-  .  .  -  utoiy  ,  npi 

I  endor  ft  in  without  a  jxirr.  Jnnt  ccmi 

our  giTOtfU  lit  om  A tUii<r\  including  Elizabeth  Sluttrf' Phelps, 
I  Inn  rt  Pr.  /{.  H,  .v„„y.  fin*  Terr})  Cook*,  hurt, 

Larrvm  J faijr  <  7 -rwm-.  Mono*  1/tirlnnd,  u>< ./  I  it  4.™  They 
five, Ter  the  pm  nine,  the  true  Story  of  the  Liver  and  Deed*  n tour 
fi'-nou*  '.til ruin.  It  ir  Siqurhl,,  llluntrateil.  Mini  .ton.  rav  "do, l 
‘reetf  it. '  T  cmnt  huu-on.U  me  waiting  tor  it,  and  Agenti 
»*•  ll  10  to  20  u  <lay.  . ' /'niiriivlu  |ln*  ltr*t  cbuiH’i*  to  make 
money mTOjfarg/.  Srnil  lor  t'linilara.  Earn  T<rm*,  Ac.,  t« 
A.  D.  WOlt-lillAGTON  A  CO.,  Hartford,  Colin. 


Evaporate  >  mqi  faster  with  loss  labor, 
making  imirr  atnl  hotter  Sugar  with  greater 

economy  In  fuel  _ 

than  auy  other; 


ei  ■j’." 

adtfttioii  of  sn- 
gar  or  any  for 

eign  -substance.  Send  for  Circulars, 

VT.  I*’ A  It 51  M  A  I’ll  IN  E  CO.. 


AGKIVTS  AVAftTlSM  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  How  TO 

j<rOli'  1  Cultivate  all  Kurin  Crane  in 
IlDnriT  t  lie  Kent  *1  miner  i  Breed,  Feed 
rnllr  !  an«l  Core  tor  Stock,  Grow 
I  U,  ■- Frwlt,  .11  n mute  Kurin  Busi¬ 
ness:  Mu  he  Hollies  ItniqiY-  1IOWTO  M  \  K  IS 
■UONKV  ON  T II  1C  KA  It  .11,  Every Knrmer should 
have  a  cony.  SfiH  Pages.  I  10  Illiisl  rn  I  ions. 
I\  rite  for  full  description  to 

.1.  C.  .11 cC I  IU)V  iV  CO.,  Pli iliiriclphin.  Pa. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark; — l  thought  I  would 
write  you  n  letter  and  toll  you  something 
aliout  the  Stock  Fair  at  Newton,  'i’here  were 
horses,  sheep,  pigs,  ducks,  chickens,  one  Short- 
horn-Durham  bull  wliich  weighed  2,000 
pounds,  another  which  weighed  1,935  pounds, 
and  one  Devon  bull  which  weighed  at  three 
months  old  000  pounds.  Among  the  cows 
werejtwo  Durhams  that  weighed  1.000  pounds. 
On  going  down  to  Newton,  we  got  up  at  12  P. 
M.,  aud  went  to  the  barn,  and  got  out  the 
cattle,  and  to  the  pig-pen,  where  «*•  got  two 
Yorkshire  pigs  and  one  Berkshire.  By  that 
time  it  was  2  o’clock,  so  we  started.  When 
we  got  there  nobody  was  to  be  seen,  but  by 
10  o'clock  the  streets  were  crowded.  One 
large  Essex  boar  weighed  500  and  a  Berkshire 
boar  weighed  300  pounds.  I  had  five  Perfec¬ 
tion  Watermelons  there  that  weighed  alto¬ 
gether  110  pounds.  They  weighed  25,  24.  22. 
20  and  19  pounds  respectively.  If  you  ever 
come  South  you  are  welcome  to  our  house  any¬ 
time.  Yours  truly,  Walter  j.  shuford. 

Catawba  Co.,  N.  C. 

[Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Wouldn't  you  be  surprised  to  see  uie  call  on 
you  some  day  ? — Uncle  Mark.1 


Bellows  Falls.  Vt 


LYON  &  HEALY 


State&Monroe  Sts..Chieitjo  , 

W  1 1  mml  |>»r,  -  -.1  ...  -  '  ..Mr*-.* 

BAND  CATALOGUE 

for  1*M,  lie  porfd-  -.’in  lin  If  * 
L  vings  of  Sun  •,Uiijx.l!flls.l*oin  U 
Lnoiis.  Epaulet  <.  c»i>-l.  •  ■  n j>- . 
Sinniis.  Drum  Mnjix'r  ni.mVh, 

-and  Hot*  Kinirti v  Baiul  t UitUts, lie 
ipnlring  MfttvriiU«.u>b  Includes  Hi 
b-triirliiMi'  mid  I  vrrciv,  -  fur  \nu, 
rtrimls,  and  a  Oai«U>(fUp  ot 
Clmloe  Pnii.J  Music. 


it  cal  (Rotate 


ip  Uni  I  want  to  buy  u  half  -  section  farm  in 
St  TUU  lr<l  County .  Illinois,  well  liuj>roved 
near  railroads,  schools  aud  churches,  address  for 
partteulni'K and  terms,  s.  (l.  MOQtllSTON, 

I.chinion,  Lnclerte  Co.,  Mo. 


NO  PATENT  1  NO  PAY. 

"  .  ,V  A.  r.  LACEY  Paten* 


I  I  t  N  1  W  Atoirnuj-H,  WashliiRlon,  P.  0. 

Full  iust.r”ctions  uud  Hand-Rock  of  F’uteuts  seal  tTXO. 


K  It  I !  I T1  KA  Id  .-it  a  (ircat  Harealn.  For  dose  rli, 
tlon  and  price  write  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 


I  0  77  rl  T  400  77  0  Netting  investors  S  per  cent. 
toctLLLl  J  jUiUI r'  Principal  ami  Interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  (iiiuranty  based  ou  capital  of  ST.l.UOO.  Refer 
to  auy  commercial  agency.  Send  ror  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency.  Corsicana,  Texas. 


firrut  Invention,  by  one  whu  was  antleted  ovei 
thirty  y  -ars  uirenlars  and  testimonials  free. 

.1  n «.  liarmore.  (ilenu  umidinv,  viirtnMti .  Ohio 

ITT*  TSYI  By  return  mao.  Full  ns.rr1p|ton 
LULL  tlomlj ’•  New  Tntlor S.vnlein  of 

£  AilUJjDreba  cutting  *001Hf  A  CO,  Cincinnati.  O 


ARMS  on  James  River,  Va..  In  a  Northern  settle 
merit.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  K.  MASCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


F’nr  Sale  milt  JOxrlirmpe.  tr*  Write 
for  tree  iHt.tl<  USTATE  .MM  ICNAL. 
1L  ii.  tllAlTLV  A  CO.  IHvlimouil,  Y  Irittuln 


CHEAP  FARMS 


NEW  POSTER  and 


Near  ninrkolti. 

The  State  of  Michigan  lias  more  than  4,.vio  miles  ol 
railroads  and  1.000  miles  of  Lake  transportation, 
schools  and  ciiurelicti  In  every  county,  public  build- 
lugs  nil  paid  for,  aud  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops  and  It  Is  the  best 
fruit  state  lu  the  Northwest.  .Scleral  million  acres 
of  un occupied  anil  fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market 
(tU^o w'prtc'es.  The  State  has  Issued  a  NEW  BAM 
i  I  ILK  I  containing  u  map  and  descriptions  of  the 
won,  crops  and  general  resources  of  ,rc cry  fount u  in 
the  Stale,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  wrllluK 
to  the  I'OMM'hnF  I  Mil  kiuatiun,  Drtroit,  Micu. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  take  plcu.su re  in 
sending  you  a  few  small  packages  of  seeds  of 
my  varieties  of  flowers  I  will  give  you  the 
names  of  some  of  them;  some  of  the  kinds 
are  unknowu  to  me.  The  poppy  is  a  large, 
dark-red,  double  variety  which  grows  about 
two  feet  high  The  verbena  is  a  lovely  flower; 
it  is  a  spreading  plant,  and  should  be  planted 
about  four  feet  apart.  T  he  pinks  are  trom 
the  Rural  pinks,  and  will  bloom  the  first 
year.  The  Sweet  William  will  bloom  the 
second  year.  T  lie  Lady  Greeu  is  a  white 
flower,  set.  in  green  fibers,  and  is  aliout  a  foot 
high.  The  Morning  Glory  is  a  climbing 
(lower.  The  petunia  is  a  spreading  plant) 
aud  blooms  continually  until  frost  kills  if 
The  Touch  me  not  or  Forget-me  not,  grows 
in  a  bushy  stock,  and  is  red  and  white.  The 
Snow- on -the- mountain  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  uud  has  green  and  white  leaves  The 
little  brown  bean  is  a  yard  bean;  the  big 
bean  is  a  flower-bearer.  Your  niece, 

JULIA  STEPPE. 

[Many  thanks.— uncle  mark  ] 


PREMIUM  LIST 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  arms  for  Sale.  Cnlulogua 
free.  AlnfiK  of  Va.  SHI  cts. 

y/./...sm/)/».v,yco.kiutuiioml,V* 


I  60000  ACRES  VIZ, « 

Ozark  Plateau,  In  So inlo  rn  Ceiilml  Missouri  Eiyht 
Jlours  from  St.  Ixttiiz,  illous  l  lit-  line  of  I  lie  St.  Louis  & 
Suu  Francisco  R.  It,  comiirlxlnK  Wheal.  Corn,  Flax. 
Blue-grass.  Tobacco,  nil  kinds  of  Fruit,  and  Superior 
Grazing  Lands,  Cl  111)  A  to,  mild  aud  hi-attfifut;  uud  Un¬ 
people  mostly  from  IbcEuat.  THE OZaRK  IT  a  Tk'AU 
RAM  If  VO.  ofl'erh  these  Lunds  to  settlers  at  s.'i  ,  O  -»  I  O 
per  Acre,  on  oaxu terms,  circulars glvlngdctuils sent 
on  application  to  1,1  (IAN  II A  W  I.KA  .  Sec’>  . 

-M  Erie  SI.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


THEY  WILL  BE  SENT  PROMPTLY  TO 
ALL  WHO  APPLY. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  received  the  seeds 
you  sent  us,  and  papa  and  mamma  helped  to 
separate  and  plant,  them.  A  good  many  gi’ew, 
but  the  early  frost  came  aud  killed  the  seeds 
before  they  ripened.  The  Shoe- peg  Corn 
grew  very  tall,  but  the  frost  came  and  killed 
it;  but  papa  saved  a  few  good  ears  for  seeds 
for  next,  year.  A  few  days  ago.  while  papa 
was  going  to  the  coin-field,  lie  saw  two 
wolves  aud  lie  called  the  dog,  but  they  were 
not  afraid  of  him.  Mamma’s  plants  all  froze 
last  Winter,  but.  some  came  up  again  from 
the  roots;  she  has  4fi  now.  Three  or  four 
weeks  ago  nearly  all  the  leaves  lei)  off; 
mamma  did  uot  know  what  was  the  matter, 
unless  it  was  the  gas  from  the  coal-stove. 
Would  the  gas  have  that  effect  on  them?  Are 
fishing  -  worms  injurious  to  pot- plants? 
Mamma  found  one  of  the  pots  full  the  other 
day.  School  is  closed  now,  and  I  don’t  know 
when  it  is  going  to  commence  agaiu,  We 
have  about  150  chickens.  Two  weeks  ago  to¬ 
night  our  team  got,  away  while  papa  and 
mamma  were  at  an  oyster  supper.  Papa 
started  out  to  find  it;  he  came  home,  where 
he  found  the  horses  backed  up  against  the 
hay-stack;  there  was  nothing  broken.  Papa 


FARM  TO  LEASE 


Thanks  to  subscribers  who  work  to  extend 
the  influence  of  any  farm  journal  which  ear 
nestly  strives  to  do  its  best. 

Address 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — My  father  has  taken 
the  Rural  several  years,  and  likes  it  very 
much  I  read  the  children’s  letters  aud  like 
them  very  much,  We  live  iu  Coventry,  ou 
my  Grandpa  Fairchild’s  place.  Wo  have  nine 
cows,  nine  sheep  (four  of  them  are  mine),  aud 
six  horses,  three  of  which  are  colts.  One  of 
our  old  horses  1  can  ri.'e;  her  name  is  Kitty. 
J  go  to  School  this  term,  and  like  my  teacher 
very  much.  For  pets  1  have  a  ouuary  bird,  a 
mouse,  u  pair  of  bantams,  and  a  dog  that 
came  to  me  on  my  birtb-day,  whose  name  is 
Shepherd.  I  huve  two  grandpas.  One  is  77 
yeai-s  old  and  the  other  is  75  years  old. 

From  your  little  friend, 

Covontry.  an.vie  e.  fairoh  ild. 


sena  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


ATLAS 


ENGINE 
WORKS i 


INDIAN APOLI6,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

V  man u pact n Hi- tut  or 


STEAM  ENGINES 
559  BOILERS. 

IMUrmiTt  riCI  I 


CKRRY  ENGINES  **4  kC'l  FRS  IN  STOCKIST  IMMEDIATE  0EUVEKY 


PERSONALS 


l$ttiM*ttan?attjSf  ^tUettisirtg 


Jmptfmentss  and  gtarttinem 


General  Gordon  is  said  to  be  worth  over 

$1,000,000. 

Lady  Tennyson,  it  is  said,  writes  and 
signs  the  poet’s  letters. 

Captain  Eads  offers  to  give  Galveston  a 
deep-water  harbor  for  $7,500,000. 

Queen  Victoria  won  all  the  champion 
honors  for  cattle  at  Smithfleld,  London,  this 

year. 

Mr.  Vanderrilt  is  to  shine  as  a  whip.  A 
coaching  club  of  millionaires  is  his  latest 
scheme. 

Baroness  Burdktt-Coutts  is  the  owner  of 
the  smallest  pony  in  the  world.  He  is  five 
years  of  age  and  stands  13  inches  high. 

Senator  Saulsbury  is  called  the  Lone 
Star  of  the  Senate  because  he  is  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  body  who  has  never  been  married. 

An  action  is  proceeding  in  Dubliu  agaiust 
Oscar  Wilde  for  a  sum  due  for  the  uuosthetic 
commodity  of  manure  for  his  farm  in  Caug, 
County  Galway. 

Senator  Mahone  seldom  wears  au  over¬ 
coat,  and  in  the  coolest  weather  can  be  seen 
on  the  streets  of  Washington  with  bis  Prince 
Albert  unbuttoned. 

They  were  about  to  bury  a  grandchild  of 
General  Turner,  of  Memphis,  when  some  one 
insisted  that  it  should  be  bathed  and  slapped 
on  the  back.  It  is  now  alive  and  doing  well, 

Dwxqut  M.  Sarin,  of  Minnesota,  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  said  to  have  au  income  of  $100,000  a 
year,  derived  mainly  from  prison  contracts. 

Thomas  Nast,  as  the  Boston  Transcript 
learns,  still  ‘‘sends  his  sketches  to  the  Harpers 
every  week  and  they  are  pigeon-holed  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  while  the  Hamers  nav  him  under  mn. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

I,'1.  n  reasonable  price. 

I  li<  II oi si oi  (1  s  Alumnae  auiI  Cook  Hook 
r* ii  I  I  rt'e. 

HumfordChwnlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

L  M,  ANTHONY  Ag’t  100  and  102  Heads  St..N.  Y. 


®TO  FARMERS.-It 

is  important  that  the  Soda  or 
Sal  eratus  they  use  should  be 
whits  and  pure.  In  common  with 
all  similar  substances  used  for 

lu  making  bread  with  yeast,  it 
9  C»|  Cop—  is  well  to  use  nhour  half  a  teaspoon 

full  of  the 

“ARM  AND  HAMMER"  BRAND  SODA  Or  SALERA- 
TUS  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  the  bread  rise 
better  and  i  revent  it  becoming  sour  by  correction 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  yeast. 

DAIRYMEN  and  FA  It M  fc IIS  should  use  only 
thp  “ARM  AND  HAMMER"  brand  fur  cleaning  and 
keeping  milk-pans  sweet  and  clean . 

To  insure  obtaining  only  the"  Aral  ami  llnin- 
rnor”  brand  Soda  or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  "pound  or 
Half  pound  packages,”  u-ltioh  bear  our  name  and 
t  rade-m  ark  as  inferior  goods  are  so  met  tines  substituted 
for  the  "Arm  and  Hammer”  brand  when  bought 
in  bulk. 


Ln  iuds  Corn  and  Cob  and  all  kinds  of  Grain  successfully.  Uneo Palled 
Capacity,  on  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  run  by  belt  or 
tumbling  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Monopoly  Gobbler’s  New  Year. 


(Re-engraved  from  the  New  York  Graphic.  ,i 


■  T  n  ■  \/ft  TO  USE  FARGO’S 
U  n  Y  V  .T  une  Golden 

H  I  0  Butter  Color. 

made  by  the  oldest  manuf*  •tuars  of  nn  oil  butter 
color  In  the  United  States.  Established  In  1M9.  The 
market  value  of  your  butter  advanced  :t  to  5  cents  u 
pound.  Use  the  strongest  pure  color  made,  free  from 
rancidity.  IT  CANNOT  BE  DETECTED  lu  the  butter. 
We  supply  more  than  1,000  creameries.  WARRANTED 
TO  SATISFY.  Color  at  Wholesale  rates  where  we 
have  no  agent,  Seud  postal  for  circulars  to 

k.  h.  eargo  a  co„  Luke  Mills,  wm. 


£toch  nml  poultry. 


^JQLovel)  Cards 

Nt-w  .tjlo  frull  nr  pn.k.^| 
rl  knlfr,  or  n  nlrr  ring, 
frrr  nllh  »  uOr.  order.  JflT 


Choice  ehromos,  your  name  In 
pretty  type,  post-paid.  10c.  2.r> 
ine  gold  edge  cards  10c.  Hid- 
leu  name  cards  12  for  20c.  500 
dher  style.-.  Ilk?  pay  to  agents, 
tend  6*’,  for  termsand  samples 
o  canvass  with. 

Jelly  Carl  Ter  is,  Meriden,  Coca 


This  power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  wav  when  not  In  use 
feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anythin*  one  or  two  horses  can  do 
P.  /er  .Tack  Melt  and  IS  feet  flat  Relt.  $io  j  burse  Power.  #55.01 


Just  the  thin* every  farmer  wants  that  ha 
Agents  wanted,  send  for  circular.  2-horse 

n.  Mm  mi  tact  u  vers.  Kala.hakoo,  Mich. 


Ti.e  i  uma  i; 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “  PLANET 
Jr.”  Farm  and  Gar-  ,  f 

den  Implements  be-  '  ^  C 

yond  till  Com-  ^ 

petition, 


fie-OtriL 

L  NOW,  if  yon  are  in 

te rested  ml'!U‘iiiin*,ii:i:- 
^  deuimr  or  Trucking,  f«  r  our 

"  NEW  (  ATAl.Ohl  K,  contain¬ 
ing  34  pages  and  over  40  iUnstra. 


tftlmp.  Chromo  Cards,  name  in  new  sc  ript  type. 

11  i>k.-.  lit.  or  in  pks  for  $t  and  choice  free  of 
handsome  noli!  ring,  plain,  chased,  funny  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  Snow  ,t  Co,  Merhlen, Ct 


A  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Family 
Physician.  Price  9*2.1111.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  A  l?o..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


tions, 
^  describ. 
in*  fully  the 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 


UR  Up  I  Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  send  ins  Stic,  for 
a  abjjaj.  :jpUeksof  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  Imported 
designs,  or  50  for  ipe,  E  It.  Pardee.  New  Haven. Ct. 


147  A  129 
Catharine  St, 
l’liilu.  ^ 


PLANET  Jr, 


Ilorse  1 1 oes,  Cultiva, 
tors,  SmUDrills,  \\  heel. 
Hoes,  Hotiita-llij(i;ers,  Kto.  Ktr 


r.MPORTED  AND  BRED  BY  SMITHS  A  POWELL 

ATNnFiJ’i?D?WnikLI>TY  AND  BRP.ED- 
J,S?’QJfEARLY  500  ON  HAND  FOR  THE 
0LA.SON  OF  1883-4  FIRST  PUT7F 
HERD  AT  NEW  TORN  STATE  F ATR 
1880,  1881,  1882,  AND  1883  FMR’ 

s\ cry  ftnluml  W8a  si'Inct^cl  ninnhnr  itf  tii«*  Arm 

au‘Lu  fu,MHar  with  all  the  best 

class  of1smekh  D.7iVilhl  n‘r.u”  10  !',T|ire  only  the  best 
r . . . .v ..  ,  M  ^ •  In  ni(n  litTti  overv  pnw  is  lostf.i  hv  n, 

and  A>reed|rnginRh,v2^,'eB»k  f*  ",l'i  ""  U'\r  nw" 


prlnlt^  t»n 

50  Cards 


gjf  |  Ul.T  \  t!n  l  Floral, 

■  mt. Wfn$#in$r»ttCe»».  Sentiment,  Hand 
6\  V,  IFlaral,  Me,,  with  /.mv,  Friend' 

and  Hnlia-ty  Motion,  Iflr 

1* - 2! - pL-.  aadibh  “ 

Irifunt  Itlng,  oO<*.,  1  u  j»L-,  k  Klnc.|I. 

10  JfKW  •*tClMK-ALM>  K.4»k" 


Reed  &  Barton 

vfliinutacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


IQ  KKW  **UL\CfcAI,H> 

I  J.  *  *rd*  (narop  runefHlcd  with  hand  (Si^m 
bultllriK  UoMfri  with  niiiltopM  1  »,  Jj  r 

pk«.  AndthU  Kinf  for$l.  AfeiU'  iMi* 
v>\*  Ivoek  »nd  lull  outfit,  Jiur.  Ui$r  20U  nm  vV 
vnr*l«  ridded  lliii  N«*un.  KlttV  iurd»  wbolralc 
NOUTII FOUD  DAUB  CO.  aWiatord* 


New 

York 


Singer' 

A  CuutcT,  ltuiUt-r,  TueJf- 
,er,  Five  Hemtiiers.Blnd  | 
er.  Thread  Otitter,  Need' 


lee.  till  Olul  full  outfit  with  each.— 
«  *•  uurioit.  i  .l  ,41  be  perfect.  Wur 

Qj  nut teil  Aye* r.  Don’t  pay  dOObld 
U  for  U!aeli1rnv  no  better,  when  you 
1  these  before  you  iiav  neent 

1  AHlate  Unproven, ruts.  Runs  l Iprlic 
With  ut  tie  llotaf.  Handsome  ami 
■*-4  durable.  Clreular*  with  hua- 
t— dredp.  .  of  te.tluiMMluU  *  free. 
•V  t  O,  47  rtlLixl  Ave. ,  Chicago,  111. 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns 
Hammered,  bnow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved.  D 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figv 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applirjufi,  finished  in  Oxidizt 
of  Gold. 


We  win  Ktuu  you  a.  watch  urucuam 
6t  MAIL  0B  EIPRiSS.  C.  O  I)..  to  lai 
examined  before  p  i>  lu  -  a n:  money 
and  if  not  wtto factory,  reiurned  at 
lourpypeii.se.  Wo  inuuntaeture  all 
our  watebet  and  save  you  it)  per 
Cent.  Oatalogtw  of  taut  .t  vies  free, 

Evk.t  WcTcV  WlKCOTII,  \l>Plt*SS 

STANOADD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

VCpSHI  ltl|l|  fK 


Sheep  and  Lambs 


und  h  mi  ViuniJi  oi  cUolcS,  Yo*riing  Rams 

crate  for  S 1°  W  Pedigree.  Prlees  very  mod 

•‘’tilting  number  wanted U"'ur  t  rUe  ,t0r  .PWtlcuIars, 
er“l fine  Oxford  Dow^s!  Xfd5SLe  also  for  sale  sev' 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 

yttiit;  LANTERNS  i 

|¥  1  AND  STEREOPTICONS 

Foil  PUauC,SOr<DAY SCHOOL  &  hOMt  EXHIBITIONS 

VIEWS  aUSu^eeta  !I20  batalocui',  FREE 
C.T.  MILLIGAN 


Downs,  Address'. 

wrpee  *fc  Ho.,  Philadelphia,  l’n 


holsteins 


Lowest  pnees  ever  known 
an  It i-uecli  Loader*, 
Mllleo,  A  Kevolver*. 


,  Twenty 
Imported 


fevs  t.t  calve  this  Winter,  just 
nt  fair  prlees. 

WOLCOTT.  Rcmlvllle.  Mass. 


^  Grind  your  own  Bone, 

m  Meal,  Oyster  Shells  A;  Cor* 
\)1  .^3  H  i  \  O  M  1  LL  IF 

7/  W  U son  s  Patent i.  i  GO  per  eeui 
/f  more  made  tu  ke»ptng  Poultry, 
,  Also  Power  Mills  und  Pam 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  or 

11L.SON  lilUH.,  Kusiou,  P.i, 


I  ■»!  gnsilr  r.<5uced  prv.. 

H  B.J  ■  n  fk^ueiid  .'Unit,  for  our  New 

Caulugue,  1SSS-84 
)WFI  I  A  vov  I  NO  M»luetf*rl  ('INCINNATi.O 

New  (TSS-l)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
lOo.. links  »i.uko  I, Rkkd&  Co  . Nassau,  n.y 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 

•LK? S0UTH  D0W* 


Abb.  Kentucky 


32 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-YOBKEB. 


JAN  12 


THE 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


X)\moxom 


You  may  have  coffee  grounds  in  your  cup, 
but  that  is  no  proof  that  you  can  raise  Joffee. 

•‘He’s  a  perfect  paragram  of  politeness,” 
said  a  rich,  ignorant,  but  ambitious  woman. 
“Excuse  me”  said  a  wag,  but  do  you  not  mean 
parallelogram ?”  “Of  course  I  do”  she  replied. 
“How  could  I  have  made  such  a  mistake ?” 

A  quick-witted  illiterate  was  taken  to 
task  for  his  bad  spelling  in  a  letter  be  had 
just  finished.  “  Bad  spelling,  is  it?”  said  he, 
“look  at  that!”  holding  up  the  stump  of  a 
quill;  “how  can  a  man  spell  right  with  such 
a  pen  as  that?” 

A  GIRL  out  West  is  said  to  have  refused  a 
telegraph  lineman  three  times  in  as  many 
months  because  he  was  “  too  much  of  a  wan¬ 
derer — he  wandered  from  ‘  pole  to  pole*  and 
from  *  climb  to  climb,'  and  if  he  should  come 
home  he’d  be  so  'insulate’  that  he’d  make  one’s 
hair  stand  on  end  and  make  no  end  of  talk 
among  the  neighbors.” _ 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE¬ 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
-  ENGE  (or  Constipation, 
Biliousness,  Hca.laehe, 
t,  \  indisposition,  &c. 

t7  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

*  J and  all  other  system- 


regulating  medicines. 
a  mm  THE  I>«>SK  IS  SMALL, 
jFuTlAir  THE  action  prompt, 
rfJTY  ■  u  v  b  the  taste  delicious. 
YyhK  hr  Ladles  and  children 

Wrlco,  55  c«nti.  Large  box**,  50  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


pianoforjes. 

Tone.Toiicli.WorlaiLaiisMp  an!  Dnralility. 

william  bnabk  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


AsHEtrBNti am.  Mass.,  Jou.  14,  1880. 

I  have  been  very  sick  over  two  years.  They  all  gave 
me  up  as  past  cure.  I  tried  *he  most  skill  Cal  physi¬ 
cians,  bn*  they  did  not  roach  the  worst  part.  The 
lungs  and  heart  would  Jill  up  every  night  and  distress 
me,  and  my  throat  was  very  bad.  I  told  my  children 
I  never  should  die  in  pence  until  1  had  tried  Hop  Bit- 
tors  I  have  taken  two  bottles.  They  have  helped  me 
very  much  Indeed  1  am  now  well.  There  was  a  lot 
of  sick  folks  here  who  have  seen  how  they  helped  me, 
and  they  used  them  and  are  cured,  an  l  reel  as  thank¬ 
ful  as  I  do  that  there  is  so  valuable  u  medicine  made. 

MRS.  JULtA  G  CUSHING. 

Winston,  Forsyth  Oo„  n.  c. 

Gents-1  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
vour  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


PULVERIZER 

in, I  CART  COMBINED. 
A\  Gre-uest  Agrhultursl  In- 
£'\  \  vention  of  the  ago  SiVt? 
51;4qo  per  cent,  of  Tabor,  »nd 
JUta  doubles  the  value  of  the 
MW  manure.  Spreads  creulY 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad- 
ymi  cast  or  in  drill,  In  one-tenth 
GfJ  the  time  required  by  hand, 
e  and  full  particulars  to  , 
hmw,  «■*■«•«•  «*■*  »-  ' 


Intelligible. 

)Y, _ “  Could  you  tell  me  at  what  time  the  Chalk  Farm  train  goes?1 

A  quvorter  arter,  arf  arter,  a  quvorter  to,  aud  at - ' 

that  the  trains  went  at  every  quarter  of  the  hour. 


—Judy. 


"What  he  meant  was 


Pi<SCfUancou$  gUmlisina 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

^  CLOD  CRUSHER 


™£COMBAULT’S 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


It  is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


St.al  Bearing*.  Br»»» 


Iron  I^wis.S^el  Bearlngn.  1 

JONES,  BE  PAHS  THE  F 
6old  on  trial.  W.rr.uU  6  year*.  All 
For  free  book,  nduroa* 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISUIURTON,  M.  T. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


;;  ’  - 

ir  a  Steel  Crusher  nnd  Level  er,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
1ST  STEEL  COL  LTERS.  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar~ 
ver  Thus  the  three  operations  of  era -lung  lumps,  lev- 
ng  the  soil  are  performed  at  tlic  a nuie  time.  The  eu- 
Uds  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  lu 
utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  on  light  soli,  anu  Is  the  only 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  aHd  Stationary 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


22X  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 

—  capacity  of 

f  SHBLLEK 

wfBSi/  30  bushels  pr  hour. 


We  manufacture  six  sixes  of  Saw  Mills,  wtthcapac 
itv)f  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  M1L1,  which  we  sell  for 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

J  ohn  nnd  Water  8t».«  Cincinnati,  O. 


Easy  to  Work.  Sr  root  and  Durnhie- 
llod  itelUibln  Mowei 

TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 
Send  for  illustrated  Circular  b  to 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

Hr  Write  for  Circulars.  Address  "*  1^1  .  . 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich,  HI. 

pn  THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 

^‘T^^k^TTfv,  '  q-jt  PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


The  Greatest  Iui|.orlins  aud  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  World. 

PERCHERON  HORSES 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  frnm  Franr*  nod  Bred 

aftlnee  187*2,  by 

M.  W.  IKJNHAM, 
Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  XUlaols, 

g— 8$  mil**  Weit  of  C&cago 

1  Prices  low  lor  qual* 

BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees 
Registered  in  the  Percheroa  8t.ud  Book  of  France 
anathe  Percheroa  Stud  Book  of  the  United  States. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  *  *  N 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  j»ntato{ujl 
ink  for  sovernl  days’  writing,  tan  be  carried  ■atw 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  rare  to  preserve  their  Individuality  Iti  wrltluic. 

tHABIE.  TODD  A  BAUD, 

Cor.  Natsuu  &  Liberty  New- Y orb 

Send  for  Price  list.  __ 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DBALEiV’. 


THE  BOYS 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  rlhe  body  can  bo  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  mimosa.  Lots  of 
room:  good  seat  and  lack,  bandy  to  pet  in  and  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  free  on  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER, 

.32,  33,  37,  38  aud  39  Wolf  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“THE  UtST  IS  THE  CHEAPE8T.M 

SAW  rMPIIjCC  THBfSHERSi 

MILLS,  lNUINCO  Hum  hmj 

!K*8st«ss^ 


iiiniiuuu^: 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1773 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  19,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


Australia,  Queer slaud,  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  contain  3,181,478  square  miles,  or 
2,003,030,523  acres,  an  area  larger  than  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  sheep  to  each  inhabit¬ 
ant,  while  Australia  has  nearly  38  sheep  to 
each  inhabitant. 


pers.  We  do  not  like  our  fat  laid  on  too 
thick.  We  would  rather  have  it  evenly 
mixed  among  the  lean,  and  so  make  tender, 
juicy  meat, 

“Anglo”  asks  me  where  I  get  my  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  fact  that  Devon  beef  is  the  best 
ip  the  world?  Well,  I  reply  to  that  that  if  I 
had  uot  good  sources  of  information  and 
knew  something  about  these  matters  of  my 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  I  would 
scarcely  dare  to  maintain  anything  in  these 
“Notes,1''  especially  when  T  have  such  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  critical  and  well-informed  audience 
before  me  as  the  readers  of  the  Rural.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  to  say  to  “Anglo”  that  these 
“Notes11  represent  my  beliefs  and  opinions, 
and  that  they  are  fully  open  to  criticism,  and 
if  any  person  shows  me  that  I  am  wrong  in 
any  matter,  I  will  gratefully  acknowledge  it 


“Anglo,”  believe  our  country  to  be  the 
world.  Certainly  we  have  a  better  right  to 
think  so  than  “  Anglo”  has  to  think  the  same 
of  his  little  island,  which  we  could  put  in  one 
of  our  big  lakes,  and  have  room  enough  left 
to  sail  all  the  British  fleet  around  it;  for  we 
are  vastly  bigger  and  have  about  twice  as 
many  people,  and  about  ten  times  as  much 
live  stock,  and  our  wheat  and  meat  and  butter 
and  cheese  feed  the  English  people.  But  I 
admit  the  West  Highland  and  the  8cotch 
polled  cattle  make  first-class  beef,  and  that 
he  justly  rates  them  very  high.  But  I  knoiv 
that  Devons  have  taken  premiums  over  even 
these  two  at  the  London  fat  cattle  shows,  and 
in  these  cases  at  least  made  good  their  claim 
to  furnish  “  the  best  beef  in  the  world.” 

*** 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  laying  on  fat, 
by  the  Short-horns  especially,  i  must  still 
adhere  to  my  statement, 

■  cellent  authority,  the 

London  Agricultural 
Gazette,  which  some 
time  ago  made  the  very 
same  statement  that  I 
did,  and  gave  engrav¬ 
ings  of  photographs  of 
cuts  of  meats  to  show 
<  :  [  the  enormous  waste. 

Further,  I  ask  any  per¬ 
son  who  doubts,  to  visit 
the  Christmas  markets. 
-  j  and  look  at  the  choice 

miMlMS  beef  exposed  for  sale, 

and  see  if  the  fat  is  not 
laid  on  like  Icing  on  a 
cake,  two  inches  thick 
on  the  ribs  and  more 
on  the  rumps  and  bris- 


SOUTH  DOWN  RAM,  ROYAL  READING, 


MONG  the  nobility  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Lord  Walsingbam  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent 
breeders  of  live  stock,  espe¬ 
cially  of  sheep.  The  South 
Down  ram,  Royal  Reading, 
whose  portrait  is  presented 
to  our  readers  on  this  page, 
was  dropped  at  his  place, 
Merton  Home  Farm,  Thet- 
ford,  Norfolk,  in  March, 
1880.  Both  for  personal 
merit  and  pedigree  he  is  a 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN 


“Circumstances alter  cases.”  This  applies  to 
the  remarks  made  by  “Anglo”  on  page  840,  in 
reference  to  some  remarks  made  by  me  in  for¬ 
mer  “Notes”  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
Devon  beef.  “Anglo”  is  a  foreigner,  aud 


very  distinguished  ani¬ 
mal.  He  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Exhibition  at 
Reading  in  1882,  and 
the  first  prize  at  the 
great  Yorkshire  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Halifax  in  the 
same  year.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  goes  back  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line  on  the  sire’s 
side  to  the  Royal  New¬ 
castle  South  Down  prize 
ram  of  1804,  from  which 
date  all  his  ancestors  on 
that  side  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters. 
On  the  dam’s  side  he  is 
equally  well  descended, 
all  his  ancestors  on  that 
side  having  brought  uu- 
usually  high  prices  since 
the  time  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  ram,  Royal  Man¬ 
chester.  Last  June  he 
was  bought  for  100  gui¬ 
neas  by  Mr.  John  Ho¬ 
bart  Warren, of  Hoosick 
Falls,  New  York,  and 
won  first  prize  in  his 
class  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Rochester 
in  1883. 


To  come  to  practical 
business,  the  best  beef 
in  the  world  is  not  only 
that  which  is  the  most 
nutritious,  highly  fla¬ 
vored  and  economical 
meat  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  but  it  is  that 
also  which  can  be  reared 
for  market  at  the  great¬ 
est  profit,  and  during  its 
life,  serve  its  owners 
most  usefully.  Then  by 
this  standard  l  am  sure 
the  Devon  will  come  out 
first,  for  it  is  the  most 
profitable  farm  or  stall- 
fed  beef ;  it  is  the  best 
cow  of  all  the  beef 
breeds;  it  is  the  best 
working  ox  of  all 
breeds,  and  even  “An¬ 
glo,”  from  his  English 
point  of  view,  admits  it 
makes  better  beef  than 
the  Hereford  and  the 
Short-horn.  I  think  I 
may  reasonably  say 
t ant ui>t  suffirit. 


SHEEP  IN  AUSTRA 
LIA. 


The  first  Meri  uo  sheep 

are  said  to  have  been  jp^gllgghgsg 

introduced  iuto  Austra-  1^^3311111^ 

lia  in  1798,  and  were  a 
ram  aud  five  ewes.  In  if 

1806  there  were  added 
three  rams  and  three 
ewes  from  the  flock  of 
George  HI.  The  prog¬ 
eny  were  used  on  the 
Indian  or  Bengal  sheep. 

In  1810,  only  167  pounds  ||i|PBJ|||j| 

of  wool  were  exported. 

The  export  quantity  for 
1883  is  given  at  330,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Census,  the 
number  of  sheep  is  86,500,000 — nearly  all  Me¬ 
rinos.  South  Africa  is  the  next  most  formid¬ 
able  competitor  of  the  United  States.  In 
Australia  the  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  wool 
is  stated  to  be  thirteen  cents,  and  tu  South 
Africa  it  is  probably  about  the  same.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  competition  is 
formidable.  Few  even  of  well  informed  per¬ 
sons  have  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  territory 
embraced  in  Australasia.  The  provinces  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  East  and  West 
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and  set  myself  right.  I  don’t  wish  my  friends 
who  read  these  “Notes”  to  think  that  I  am  an 
oracle  and  set  my  opinions  above  those  of  all 
others.  I  am  ready  to  discuss  all  questions 
raised  that  may  be  of  general  interest. 

*** 

But  I  think  “  Anglo”  actually  proves  my 
case  completely,  when  he  says  that  the  Devon 
beef  stands  before  Hereford  and  Short-horn 
meat.  So  far  as  our  world  goes  in  this  coun¬ 
try  then  Devon  is  the  best  beef  ;  for  we,  like 


compares  Islington  Market  in  Loudon  with 
our  American  markets.  The  two  cases  are  as 
completely  different  as  are  the  political  and 
social  Circumstances  of  the  two  peoples. 
“Tastes  differ”  wonderfully  in  regard  to  meat 
in  England  aud  America.  “Three  flngera” 
thick  ou  a  mutton  chop  or  a  “saddle”  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  supremity  of  excellence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  while  by  an  American  such  meat  would 
be  considered  much  ou  a  par  with  the  Russian 
tallow  candle  lunches  and  yellow  soap  sup- 


Then  comes  the  Mark  Lane  Express  and 
falls  foul  of  another  of  your  correspondents, 
Mr.  H.  Stewart,  anent  the  Ayrshire,  which  Mr. 
S.  thiuks  and  says,  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
list  as  a  milk  dairy  cow.  and  stands  high  too 
for  beef.  (I  believe  that  is  it.)  But  the  M. 
L.  E.  says,  “The  Ayrshire  is  worth  next  to 
nothing  when  dry.”  It  may  be  so  in  England, 
because  there  they  like  gigantic  standing 
ribs  and  enormous  rounds,  from  which  one 
may  cut  and  come  again.  But  an  Ayrshire  ox 
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five  or  six  years  old  that  has  been  well  fed  and 
has  paid  for  his  feed  in  work  for  three  years, 
and  so  costs  his  owner  nothing,  will  make 
very  good  beef  for  an  American  market,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  country  markets.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  Stewart  truthfully  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  class  of  American  farmers. 
Perhaps  he  had  no  thought  of  English  tastes 
in  that  direction.  And  yet  I  know  that  the 
Ayrshires  stand  very  high  as  dairy  auimals  in 
English  dairy  districts. 

*** 

Well,  all  this  discussion  makes  iis  turn  over 
our  ideas,  and  look  on  both  sides  of  them,  and 
see  where  they  are  weak,  and  that  is  precise¬ 
ly  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  popular  educa¬ 
tor.  Let  us  hear  all  sides,  and  I  thauk  ‘’An¬ 
glo”  and  the  M.  L.  E.  and  all  other  readers  of 
the  Rural  for  their  well-intentioned  efforts  to 
get  at  the  truth. 

*** 

I  would  like  to  remark  just  here  that  butch¬ 
ers  are  complaining  of  the  wastes  of  the  large 
carcasses  of  over-fatted  cattle.  Certainly, 
American  house-keepers  will  not  pay  money 
for  tallow,  and  the  butchers  represent  the 
popular  taste  in  this  direction;  and  it  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  felt  in  stock  circles,  where  the 
Devon  has  been  actually  mentioned  as  better 
adapted  for  the  popular  demaud  than  the 
larger  breeds.  If  we  had  the  West  Highland¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  I  believe  they  too  would 
find  a  choice  place  on  the  Plains.  But  for 
farm  grazing  and  stall  feeding,  a  Devon  car¬ 
cass,  I  think,  fills  the  bill  best.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  popular  breed  in  New  England  and 
other  Eastern  localities,  from  which  it  has 
driven  many  herds  of  Short-horns. 

*** 

Just  now  there  is  much  excitemeut  in  Kan¬ 
sas  in  regard  to  a  fatal  disease  which  is  prev¬ 
alent  amoug  cattle.  From  letters  which  I 
have  had  from  stockmen  there,  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  losses,  it  is  evident  that  the 
disease  is  that  well-known  one  popularly 
called  “  dry  murrain,”  and  really  iudigestion 
and  impaction  of  the  third  stomach,  or 
mauiplies.  It  is  not  at  all  contagious,  but  is 
tlie  result  of  over-feeding  upon  dry  forage, 
corn-stalks  especially,  when  infested  with 
smut,  aud  the  dry,  dead  herbage  of  the  fields. 
No  effective  remedy  seems  possible,  simply 
because  the  seat  of  the  disorder  cannot  be 
reached  by  medicine.  This  is  the  third  stom¬ 
ach,  or  mauiplies  or  manifolds,  which  are 
really  leaves  or  folds  between  which  the  ru¬ 
minated  food  is  rubbed  and  made  fine  before 
it  passes  ou  to  the  fourth  or  true  digestive 
stomach.  The  food  dries  between  these  folds 
and  becomes  packed  hard,  as  one  of  my 
friends  writes,  like  cakes  of  plug  tobacco,  only 
fine,  like  dry  powder.  It  seems  impossible  to 
reach  the  seat  of  disease,  as  water  and  medi¬ 
cine  remain  iu  the  paunch,  which  is  also  dis¬ 
ordered  and  inactive,  and  do  not  pass  on  to 
the  place  where  they  could  do  any  good.  The 
disease  seems  to  be  one  of  the  unavoidable 
incidents  of  the  system  of  feeding  cattle. 

- - 

MAD-ITCH  IN  CATTLE. 


In  the  Rural  of  November  10  a  descrip¬ 
tion  ot  mad-itch  was  given  The  writer 
has  given  the  symptoms  exactly,  but 
not  the  cause.  I  saw  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  in  Michigan  some  40  years  ago.  My 
near  neighbor  lost  three  cows  by  the  ailment. 
He  fed  his  shotes  or  pigs  outside  the  yard  on 
the  commons,  some  nubs  of  corn.  He  lost  a 
horse  a  few  weeks  before  that  time,  and  drew 
it  off  iuto  the  woods.  The  shotes  had  access 
to  it,  and  one  of  them  was  sick  and  would 
slobber  over  the  corn.  Then  the  cows  were 
let  out  into  the  same  common,  and  would  eat 
all  the  cobs,  and  the  “boss”  cow— a  very  large 
one — would  eat  the  most  of  them,  and  was  at¬ 
tacked  first  and  died  in  about  24  hours.  The 
next  one  lived  longer.  Then  the  third  one 
was  taken  aud  just  as  surely  died,  but  she 
was  not  so  raving  mad. 

Auother  neighbor,  about  one-and-one-half 
mile  away,  lost  a  horse.  The  carcass  was 
taken  back  into  the  woods;  his  pigs  ran  there 
too.  He  also  fed  them  rutabagas,  the  cows 
would  come  and  lick  up  every  little  root  the 
pigs  might  leave,  and  ho  lost  one  or  two  cows 
by  mad-itch. 

Another  man  three  or  four  miles  away  lost 
a  cow  by  the  same  disease.  He  fed  his  hogs 
and  cattle  together  in  thick  underbrush  with 
no  other  shelter. 

I  think  every  man  that  looked  into  the  cause 
of  that  then  new  and  wonderful  disease,  was 
fully  or  partially  convinced  that  the  hogs,  or 
the  devil  that  was  in  the  hogs,  had  killed  the 
cattle.  E.  C.  HOBART. 

[Mad-itch,  or  erysipelas  is  caused  by  blood- 
poisoning,  aud  surely  there  is  cause  enough 
here  for  such  a  result.  But  there  are  many 
other  causes  than  poisoniug  in  this  way. 
Thousands  of  animals  are  lost  every  year  by 
this  and  other  diseases  of  like  character,  pro¬ 
duced  by  carelessness  similar  to  this.— Eds.]  J 
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I  am  not  aware  whether  the  urban  citizens 
of  America  are  subjected  to  systematic  and 
very  common  adulteration  of  the  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  them  by  middlemen  who  receive  it 
from  farmers  at  a  distance  from  your  towns 
and  citios,  but  I  imagiuethey  are  not.  [There 
use!  to  be  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  such 
milk  adulteration  in  most  large  towns,  lint 
the  rigid  inspection  to  which  milk  is  now  sub¬ 
jected  iu  most  places,  has  greatly  abated  the 
fraud.  In  this  and  other  cities,  however, 
there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  con¬ 
victions  every  week  for  such  dishonest  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  great  deal  of  adulterated  or 
skimmed  milk  is  spilt  into  the  gutters  by  the 
inspectors.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  the  fraud  is  much  less  common  here  than 
it  is  in  England,  judging  by  the  figures  given 
below.— Eds.]  1  am  under  the  impressiou  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  with  you  for  the  said 
fanners  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
with  their  urban  customers,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  middlemen  as  such,  for  I  have 
by  me  samples  of  glass  milk  bottles,  with 
ingenious  self -fastening  and  irremovable  stop¬ 
pers,  which  are  sent,  full  by  the  farmers,  and 
returned  empty  by  the  consumers,  in  boxes 
containing  a  dozen  or  so.  [This  sort  of  trade 
is  still  very  small,  but.  it  is  growing  steadily 
though  slowly.— Eds.]  These  bottles  struck 
me  as  being  remarkably  ingenious,  neat  aud 
attract  ive,  but  I  am  not  clear  whether  or  not 
they  have  come  iuto  very  general  use  in  your 
country.  I  am  constrained  to  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  way  of  sending  milk  by  rail 
would  not  fit  in  with  our  rough-and-ready  way 
of  conducting  the  milk  trade,  though,  from 
what  I  know  of  the  American  character,  I  see 
that  it  will  suit  your  notions  exactly.  The 
reasou  Is  here:  you  are  much  more  painstak¬ 
ing  than  we  shipshnd  Englishmen  are;  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  things  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble  to  ourselves,  whenever  this  is  possi¬ 
ble;  you  take  more  pride  than  we  do  in  doiug 
things  neatly,  and  you  certainly  like  to  work 
with  neater  tools,  aud  utensils,  and  imple¬ 
ments,  than  we  care  to  trouble  ourselves 
about;  and,  to  sum  up  the  matter,  so  far  at  all 
events  as  it  refers  to  the  milk  trade,  you,  as  I 
am  led  to  understand,  manage  the  business 
with  respect  to  cleanliness,  neatness  and  hon¬ 
esty,  in  a  way  from  which  we  might  take 
some  hints  that  would  be  greatly  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  in  many  ways. 

Some  startling  and  serious  revelations  have 
recently  been  made  with  respect  to  the  milk 
supply  of  London  by  the  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Public  Analysts,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wigner. 
This  gentlemen  has  been  at  considerable 
trouble  to  obtain  samples  of  milk  which  should 
fairly  represent  the  state  of  the  trade  through¬ 
out  the  metropolis.  The  samples  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  October  last,  and  to  the  number  of 
300,  from  milk-dealers  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  Of  these  300  samples, 
only  93,  or  31  percent,.,  were  genuine;  20,  or 
7  per  cent.,  were  skimmed;  129,  or  43 
per  cent.,  were  watered;  and  57,  or  19  per 
cent.,  were  both  skimmed  aud  watered.  Thus 
it  appears  that  69  per  cent  ,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  milk  supplied  to  Londoners  has 
been  tampered  with  in  some  shape  or  form, 
and  the  sum  which  is  nefariously  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  cockney  milk  consumers, 
for  water  which  is  sold  as  milk,  is  reckoned  at 
2^  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  chief 
delinquents  are  the  third  and  fourth-rate 
middlemen,  and  others  may  be  found  else¬ 
where  no  doubt.  But  whoever  the  culprits 
may  be,  it.  is  a  scandalous  and  abominable 
thing  that  the  public  should  be  swindled  in 
this  manner;  and  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wig- 
ner’s  investigations  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
wrhieh  has  rendered  a  most  important  public 
service  in  so  doing,  reveals  a  state  of  things 
which  is  very  disgraceful. 

Some  years  ago  our  Legislature  passed  an 
Adulteration  Act  which  had  a  great  effect  for 
good  on  the  milk  trade.  Consumers  could 
for  a  time  obtain  much  better  milk  than 
before,  and  the  demand  iucreased  greatly. 
Dairy  farmers,  who  were  beaten  out  by 
America  in  cheese -making,  found  a  new  out¬ 
let  for  their  milk,  and  1  cannot  think  without 
alarm  of  what  would  have  become  of  dairy 
farming  in  England  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  aqueous  years,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
better  profit  which  milk- selling  afforded.  It, 
is  clear  now,  however,  that  the  Adulteration 
Act  is  not  stringest  enough,  and  is  not  en¬ 
forced  as  generally  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
penalties  inflicted  on  dealers  who  are  caught 
with  adulterated  milk  in  their  possession,  are 
too  Bmall  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rascalities  of 
these  people,  aud  a  risk  of  detection  is  worth 
runaing  where  the  profits  are  so  great.  A 


new'  Adulteration  Act  is  urgently  required, 
alike  in  the  interests  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  milk,  and  the  new  act  will  need  to 
be  much  more  strictly  enforced  than  the  old 
one  has  been.  I  believe  that  farmers  very 
seldom  tamper  with  their  milk,  and  it  is  clear 
that  their  reputation  needs  protecting  against, 
the  roguery  of  other  people.  This  done,  the 
milk  trade  will  expand  enormously,  and  we 
shall  want  more  cheese  and  butter  than  ever 
from  America. 


DRAW  BA  CKS  IN  CREAM- GATHERING 
FOR  CREAMERIES. 


I  lately  read  Mr.  Stewart’s  article  on 
milk-setting  in  the  Rural  of  November  24, 
1883,  and  presume,  as  he  states,  that  there  are 
no  unavoidable  odors  or  taints  iu  the  dairy; 
but  dees  it  not  require  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
attention  and  care,  besides  extra  expense,  to 
maintain  so  immaculate  a  milk  room.  Now  as 
Jong  as  a  farmer  eau  reap  the  same  results  by 
setting  hie  milk  in  cans  under  the  bed  or  in 
the  corner  of  the  wood -house  by  the  swill-bar¬ 
rel,  w'haf,  inducement  has  he  to  keep  things 
clean  t  I  believe  that  cleanliness  should  be 
rewarded,  but  are  perfect  deauiness,  and 
regularity  of  temperatuierequisito  forruaking 
good  butter?  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  if  uuelean- 
liress  and  i  r  regularity  of  tempera ture  could  be 
avoided  there  would  be  no  bad  butter, 
and  in  closing  his  article  he  states  that  the 
product  of  creameries  excels  farm  dairy'  but- 
tei'.  I  know  that  creamery  butter  commands 
a  higher  price  in  tne  markets  than  that  from 
the  best  farm  dailies;  consequently  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  does  excel  iu  quality.  Now  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  creamery  mode  of  making  buttei', 
and  see  if  it  excels  the  farm  dairy'  style  iu 
cleanliness  in  this  section.  The  creameries 
buyr  the  cream  of  farmei's.  They  seud 
out  teams  from  their  buildings  in  all 
dix-ectious  to  gather  it  and  buy  of  every¬ 
body  that  has  any  to  sell,  and  mix  the  clean 
and  filthy  all  together,  and  pay  the  same  pi'ice 
for  each;  but  they  purify  it  by  straining  the 
ci'earn  before  it  is  chui'ued.  Now  thequestiou 
is,  can  filth  be  sti’ained  out  of  cream  ?  If  so, 
Mi'.  Stewart  should  have  told  his  friend,  who 
drew  his  kuife  through  his  butter  to  get  the 
hail’s  out,  that  an  easier  way  to  got  rid  of  all 
impurities  would  be  to  strain  his  ci'earn;  aud 
that,  thei’e  would  be  no  need  to  seud  hairs  aud 
dead  flies  to  market,  and  his  product  would 
fetch  top  prices.  It  is  true  managers  of 
creameries  know  how  to  churn,  work,  salt 
aud  pack  butter;  but  I  don’t  believe  that  the 
character  of  the  place  where  the  milk  is  set  to 
get  the  cream  has  anything  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  the  butter  from  the  cream- 
ei-ies— at  least  in  this  ci'eam-gatheripg  x’egioi  . 

Cliatfield,  Minn.  J.  E.  h. 

- «♦« - 


Ijommait. 


THE  BARBAROUS  WHIP. 


The  whipping  of  a  balky  horse  by  an  en- 
x'aged  driver,  which  1  recently  witnessed  on 
the  street  of  a  country  village,  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  incident.  Half  comedy  aud  half  tragedy, 
the  Rceue  illustrates  some  important  charac¬ 
teristics  in  horses  and  in  men.  Horse  nature 
aud  hurnau  natui'e — not  very'  wide  apart  in 
some  respects — become  vivid  iu  this  little 
drama.  We  instinctively  ask  why  this  animal 
refuses  the  obedience  which  its  fellow  so  pa¬ 
tiently  yields  ?  And  why  does  the  man,  who 
for  the  time  is  the  despot  of  these  two  ani¬ 
mals,  let  loose  his  wrath  iu  vociferous  bx-ime- 
stoue,  and  in  quick,  cniel  blows,  when  he 
knows  well  enough  that  evei'y  word  uud 
every  stroke  dx'ive  the  hope  of  success  further 
away  ?  Aud  the  crowd  that  gathers  to  the 
scene  1  The  stoi'es,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the 


saloons  aud  the  little  dwelling  houses,  all 
empty  out  their  life,  and  contribute  to  an  au¬ 
dience  larger  than  that  which  gathers  to  the 
village  church  on  Sunday.  Then  depravity 
shows  itself.  Nearly  all  these  spectators  side 
with  the  cniel  driver.  “Hit  him  agiu !” 
“Hit  him  ou  the  head  !”  “Kuock  him  down  !” 
“Put  a  l'opa  around  his  neck  an’  hitch  a  par  o’ 
mules  to  him,  an’  1  reckon  he’ll  move”;  these 
ai-e  some  of  the  murderous  suggestions  they 
press  upon  the  passionate  teamster  to  infuriate 
his  spirit.  It  is  bal'd  to  understand  how  be¬ 
hind  faces  just  now  so  blithe  and  kind,  there 
is  carried  so  large  a  store  of  explosive  cruelty. 

But  while  I  am  pondering  on  the  bnxte  and 
human  ethics  in  volved  in  the  case,  an  angel  of 
mercy  alights  upon  the  crowd  in  the  pex-son  of 
a  Kentucky  horseman.  After  his  words  “they 
spake  not  again,”  aud  his  speech  “dropped 
upon  them”— rough,  but  coui-ageous  aud  kind. 

“  Sour  horse  is  iu  paiu,  sir:  don’t  beat  him ; 
it’s  a  gross  shame  to  abuse  the  poor  brute. 
Look  there  !  (raising  the  collar)  you’re  making 
him  haul  against  a  raw  shoulder ;  aud  your 
load’s  too  heavy  for  him  even  if  he  was  sound.  ” 
Instantly'  the  scepter  passes  from  force  and 
passion  to  reason  and  kindness.  The  jockey 
is  king.  By  his  order  half  the  load  is  taken  off, 
the  collar  is  relieved,  and  the  balky  hox*se, 
patted  and  soothed,  yields  to  his  duty. 

Then  follows  a  patter  of  words  among  the 
crowd  ou  the  subject  of  horse-breaking  versus 
horse-training.  The  farmers  claim  that,  first 
of  all,  the  will  of  a  colt  must  be  "broke:” 
then  he  must  be  “halter  broke”  and  “broke  to 
saddle,”  “  bi'oke  to  harness,”  aud  “bx-oke  to 
pull.”  The  Blue  Grass  turfman  insists  that  a 
colt  should  never  be  “broke,”  but  always 
“ trained ,*”  and  never  beaten  with  a  whip. 
“We  mold  the  will  of  our  Thoroughbreds,” 
said  the  Kentuckian,  “we  never  break  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  will  of  a  hoi’se  is  just  as  important  a 
force  as  his  muscles  and  nerves.” 

“Wal,”  said  a  farmer,  confident  that  he 
was  making  a  triumphant  point,  “if  you 
should  hitch  one  of  your  race-horses  to  a  plow, 
do  you  reckon  he’d  pull  without  bun’  wal¬ 
loped?’  “No;”  replied  the  jockey,  “he 
wouldn't  pull  either  with  or  without  whip¬ 
ping,  because  it’s  contrary  to  his  nature  to 
pull;  his  shoulders  are  not  made  for  the  col¬ 
lar,  and  his  withei-s  slope  back  too  quick.  It’s 
cruel  to  whip  a  horse  because  be  won’t  do 
things  that  are  contrary  to  his  nature.  If  a 
horse  is  stubborn,  and  will  not  do  what  he 
naturally  ought  to,  we  make  him  submit  by 
tbe  Rarey  system,  but  we  never  hurt  him  or 
inflict  paiu.  We  never  break  colts.  The 
Thoroughbred  gets  the  habit  of  the  baiter  aud 
saddle  when  he  is  so  young  that  he  has  not 
formed  contrary  habits.” 

If  horses  were  rational,  they  would  hold  a 
convention  aud  pass  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
that  Kentucky  hoi-seman.  He  is  a  missionary 
to  benighted  and  stony  hearts,  and  he  should 
be  kept  moving.  His  pi'eaching  is  scai'cely  less 
important  th  in  that  of  the  clergyman.  A  man 
has  a  poor  show  of  saving  himself  who  will 
not  save  his  horse.  A  man  who  is  cruel  to  his 
horse  is  pretty  sure  to  be  cruel  to  his  wife , 
cx-uel  to  his  children,  and  only  needs  to  be 
ti-ausported  by  passion  to  be  cruel  to  every- 
body.  Our  society  for  the  sxxppression  of 
ci'uelty  to  animals  is  euti  tied  “The  Humane 
Society.”  It  is  lightly  called.  Kindness  to 
animals  is  the  mark  of  a  higher,  nobler  hu¬ 
manity.  JOHN  MONTEITH. 


Dftmiwriim. 


A  PREVALENT  DISEASE  AMONl 
WESTERN  CATTLE. 


Just  now  there  are  unusually  large  losses 
amoug  the  cattle  fed  in  the  corn-stalk  fields 
iu  parts  of  the  West.  Some  excitement  has 
been  occasioned  among  stockmen,  who  are 
always  dreading  contagion  amoug  their  herds, 
and  whose  great  bugbear  by  day  aud  night¬ 
mare  of  their  dreams  is  pleuropneumonia. 
Fortunately,  this  disease,  unlike  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  the  plague  tha  t  has  wrought 
such  losses  amoug  British  cattle,  aud  agaiust 
which  we  are  taking  precautions,  is  not  of 
this  kind,  und  is  not  iu  the  least  contagious. 
It  is  common  and  frequent  because  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  it  is  a  common  one.  It  is  simply  a 
form  of  gastritis  or  gastric  fever,  originating 
in  indigestion  and  aecompuuiod  by  impaction 
of  the  omasum,  or  third  stomach,  commonly 
called  the  manifolds.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  seriously  aggravating  cause  is  the  great 
prevalence  of  smut  among  the  corn  this  sea¬ 
son.  Smut  is  a  dry,  acrid,  irritating  poison. 
It  produces  iuflammattou  of  the  stomach  and 
fever,  which  dries  the  leaves  or  folds  of  the 
stomach  aud  actually  bakes  the  finely-pulver¬ 
ized  food  betiVeen  these  folds.  The  fever  pro¬ 
duces  intense  paiu,  which  a.  times  makes  the 
cattle  frantic  und  always  causes  t  hem  to  groan 
aud  moan  with  distress. 

On  opening  a  dead  animal  the  main  atom- 


neb.  or  paunch,  is  found  filled  with  dry  food 
in  lumps  or  masses,  and  the  coats  are  in¬ 
flamed.  The  third  stomach  is  found  hard  and 
dry,  with  the  food  firmly  packed  between  the 
folds.  It  is  in  this  stomach  that  the  most  vio- 
leut  inflammation  is  found.  Death  usually 
occurs  in  a  few  hours,  and  no  treatment  seems 
of  any  avail.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disorder  excepting  at  the  very 
first  stages  of  it,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
case  very  close  watching  is  necsssary  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  first  symptoms.  The  herd  should 
be  visited  twice  a  day,  and  any  animal  found 
sick  should  be  immediately  treated. 

The  most  effective  remedies  are  soothing 
purgatives,  rather  than  those  of  a  drastic  na¬ 
ture.  Linseed  oil  is  the  best,  and  a  copious 
dose,  one  quart  at  least,  should  be  given 
the  first  thing.  After  that  mucilaginous 
drink  should  be  given  freely;  linseed  meal  in¬ 
fusion,  oatmeal  gmrl,  or  eveu  boiled-bran 
gruel,  should  be  given,  by  the  drenching  born, 
if  necessary,  and  very  freely.  This  softens  the 
mass  of  food,  and  wheu  the  pauuch  is  flooded 
there  is  more  ebauee  of  the  medicine  passing 
to  the  third  stomach  and  producing  a  cure. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  soften  the  dried  mass 
between  the  folds  of  the  stomach  and  remove 
this  source  of  irritation,  as  well  as  to  soothe 
the  inflammation.  Two-dram  doses  of  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder  may  be  given  with  the  oil,  and 
one-dram  doses  of  belladonna  may  fie  given 
with  the  gruel  as  a  sedative  to  mitigate  the 
pain.  All  the  water  that  will  lie  drank  should 
be  given,  and  frequent  injections  of  very  thin 
linseed  tea  will  be  useful.  If  an  animal  be¬ 
comes  frantic  it  should  be  secured  where  it 
can  do  no  mischief  to  itself  or  others,  and 
cold  water  should  be  dashed  over  the  head. 

As  a  preventive,  when  circumstances  do  not 
permit  avoidance  of  the  causes,  a  daily  dose 
of  two  ounces  of  Glauber  or  Epsom  salts,  with 
oue  ounce  of  common  salt,  may  be  given  in 
linseed  meal,  of  which  one  quart  per  head 
daily  would  be  very  beneficial.  Water  should 
be  supplied  freely,  and  if  distant  from  the 
pasture  the  cattle  should  be  driven  to  it  at 
least  once  a  day.  As  a  matter  of  precaution, 
all  dead  carcases  should  be  buried  and  not 
left  in  streams  where  the  cattle  drink,  nor 
left  for  swine  to  feed  upon.  Another  pre- 
.aution  that  may  operate  in  the  future  is  to 
pickle  the  seed  corn,  as  is  done  with  wheat,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  tendency  to 
smut  in  the  next  crop.  Tbis  pickle  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  four  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  in  a  gallon 
of  water  for  each  bushel  of  seed. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  H.  stkwart. 


and  color,  but  instead  of  being  covered  with 
prickles  it  had  strong  hairsand  was  of  a  better 
quality. 

To  procure  new  crosses  of  a  better  quality 
he  planted  some  of  the  best  English  varieties 
in  a  circle  round  it,  allowing  the  bees  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  work  they  had  begun,  by  in- 
tennirgling  the  pollen  of  the  two  varieties. 
Prom  the  seeds  of  the  English  nothing  very 
particular  was  raised,  nor  was  there  anything 
that  looked  like  a  cross  from  the  wild;  but 
from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  hybrid  he  raised 
many  v  arieties  of  all  colors,  some  of  them  of 
great  excellence,  partaking  in  general  of  the 


fruit,  oblong,  pale  red,  hairy, and  fine-flavored. 
No.  7  (fig.  27),  a  hybrid  seedling,  is  similar 
to  No.  26  in  many  respects.  Its  shoots  are 
more  prickly  and  the  berry  is  larger,  rounder, 
more  hairy,  a  darker  red,  aud  hardly  of  so 
good  a  flavor:  but  the  vine  is  more  product¬ 
ive.  Both  sell  well  in  the  market  aud  make 
excellent  preserves,  with  a  slight  peculiar  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  wild. 

No.  9  (fig.  27),  a  hybrid  seedling,  is  the  only 
one  that  partakes  of  the  habit  of  growth  of 
the  English,  being  a  spreading  habit.  The 
fruit  is  also  of  finer  quality,  round,  bright 
red,  hairy  and  of  delicious  flavor. 


which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  favorable 
reports  in  due  time.  He  has  also  sent  us 
plants  of  several  of  his  seedling  lilacs  and  of 
a  weeping  cherry,  to  which  we  shall  have  oc-’ 
casion  to  refer. 


MELON  NOTES. 


CLEM  AULDON. 


The  article  on  melons  by  Gen.  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  in  a  lateVtuRAL,  prompts  me  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions: 

1  have  always  bad  a  friendly  feeling 
toward  this  “delicious  beverage'’  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy,  aud  helped  to  “raise” 
melons  by  moonlight.  I  believe,  as  a 
general  thing,  melon  raising  does  not 
receive  from  the  farmer  the  kindly  at¬ 
tention  which  it  deserves.  If  grown  simply 
for  the  family,  the  melon  is  a  most  satisfying 
fruit,  and  well  repays  generous  treatment. 
We  can  well  afford  the  time  and  trouble  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  a  few  hills,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  eating  them.  If  cultivated  by  the  gar¬ 
dener.  or  truck  farmer,  the  best  varieties  and 
especially  the  first  early  will  usually  find  a 
good  market. 

The  General's  remarks,  I  think,  are  mislead¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  Ice-rind.  He  says:  “I 
have  had  the  Boss  for  two  years,  and  I  find  it 
a  first-class  melon,  but  inferior,  ou  the  whole, 
to  the  Ice-rind  of  Landretb,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Ice-cream  Melon.”  It  seems  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  in  the  nomenclature  of  new  fruits, 
disseminators  cannot  hit  upon  distinctive 
names  which  cannot  be  confounded  with 
those  of  some  other  varieties.  The  lee-rind 
and  the  Ice-cream  are  two  different  melons. 
Landreth's  Icing  or  Ice- rind  Watermelon  is 
cultivated  for  market  quite  generally  in  this 
vicinity,  and  is  here  known  hy  the  name  of 
Icing.  There  are  two  types — the  light  and  the 
dark.  As  here  grown,  it  is  of  the  oval  shape, 
slightly  flattened  at  the  poles,  some  specimens 
inclining  to  the  oblong,  and  having  pink-col¬ 
ored  flesh  with  whffe  seeds.  The  light  Icing 
is  not  exactly  white  or  cream-colored,  but  it  is 
a  very  pale  green  and  slightly  mottled,  or 
rather  having  wavy  stripes  of  a  varying 
shade,  lhe  Ice-cream  is  a  long,  slim  melon, 
darker  than  the  Icing,  and  mostly  a  solid 
green.  Some  specimens  are  marbled  with 
light-colored  spots.  These  two  varieties  may 
have  originally  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
as  the  quality  and  color  of  the  flesh  are  about 
the  same  in  each :  but  the  great  distinction  is 
in  the  shape  and  the  color  of  the  rind.  N 
mistaking  them  on  that  score. 

This  year  1  had  200  hills  each  of  the 
Odella  and  the  (light)  Icing  growing  side  by 
side,  trying  io  determine  the  point  of  earli¬ 
ness.  It  was  hardly  a  satisfactory  test;  but, 
giving  each  the  same  cultivation,  the  Odella 
was  a  few  days  ahead  (less  than  a  week), 
while  the  Icings  were  a  lit' le  more  uuiform  in 
size,  and  averaged  larger.  1  also  had  the  Boss 
and  Ice-cream  plauted  at  a  different  time. 
The  Boss  is  more  nearly  the  shape  of  the  Ice¬ 
cream,  but  it  is  of  a  darker  color,  being  almost 
a  black  green.  It  also  has  a  redder-colored 
flesh  aud  a  dark  seed.  W ith  us  the  flesh  of  the 
Icing  sometimes  cracks  badly,  so  that  there 
are  large  hollo  w  spaces  inside.  VV  ith  our  coo  1 
nights  and  hot  days  (during  which  the  mer¬ 
cury  usually  reaches  90  to  100  deg.  in  the 
shade,)  there  is  a  big  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture  between  the  upper  and  under  side  of  a 
large  melon  at  midday.  1  have  thought  that 
a  melon  the  shape  of 
the  Ice  -  cream  which 
\  could  heat  this  more 

'J.  evenly,  would  be  less 

liable  to  crack  than  the 
Icing,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  this  idea. 

gga  From  this  season’s  ex- 

-r|p  perienee  I  should  say 

that,  for  the  truck  far- 
l  trier,  the  Ice-cream  is  a 

J,-  ^  -  ":-r<  V  better  melon  than  the 
Icing.  Its  shape  is  bet- 
jp  ter  for  shipping.  And  the 

X  V  Boss  (if  as  productive)  is 

superior  to  the  Ice-cream, 
for  it  has  a  beautiful  scar¬ 
let  flesh;  while  the  Ice¬ 
cream  is  pale.  The  Boss 
also  has  dark  seed  instead 
of  w  hite.  This  gives  it 
a  richer  appearance. 

Pueblo  Co  ,  Col. 
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From  a  Photograph— Fig.  26. 

The  crosses  between  the  English  and  Hough¬ 
ton  Seedling  are  much  nearer  allied  to  the 
English  than  to  the  Houghton  in  the  habit  of 
growth,  size  and  quality  of  fruit. 

No.  HI  (fig.  27i  was  raised  from  a  seed  of  the 
Houghtou.  The  vine  is  a  more  upright 
grower,  aud  bears  much  larger  berries  than 
the  “  Smith's  Improved.'  Fruit  smooth,  pale 
whitish  green,  very  large  and  solid,  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor;  keeps  a  long  time  after  it  is  ripe, 
either  on  the  bush  nr  gathered,  without  be¬ 
coming  soft  or  spoiling.  It  is  an  enormous 
bearer,  aud  decidedly  the  best  market  berry 
yet  raised.  Owing  to  its  more  solid  flesh  it 
makes  a  richer  and  better  preserve  than  others. 


NEW  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRIES, 


Weeping  Gooseberry. 

characteristic  grow  th  ot  the  parent,  but  much 
larger  aud  finer.  A  number  of  the  best  of 
them  were  lost  ou  removal  to  his  present 
grounds. 

No.  26.  a  hybrid  weeping  gooseberry,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  and  different  from  all  the  others.  In 
its  stroug,  upright  growth  it  is  like  the  others, 
but  when  shortened  in  when  four  or  five  feet 
high,  the  young  side  branches,  instead  of 
growing  upward,  like  the  others,  weep  down 
to  the  ground,  where  the  poiut  of  the  shoot 
takes  root.  For  two  years  it  has  borne  fruit 
which  is  of  a  medium  size,  round,  hairy,  and 
of  a  dull  reddish  color.  It  is  of  fair  though 
not  first  quality,  but  quite  salable,  being 


English  horticulturists  have  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  several  of  the  nurserymen’s 
catalogues  mention  several  hundred  varieties. 
These  have  nil  sprung  from  the  foreign  Ribes 
Grossularia,  which  is  really  inferior,  in  its 
wild  state,  to  several  of  our  own  native  va¬ 
rieties.  Comparatively  little  attention  has 
been  paid  in  this  country  to  the  improvement 
of  our  native  kinds,  while  the  foreign  varie¬ 
ties  mildew  so  badly,  both  iu  leaf  and  berry, 
that,  except  iu  a  few  sections,  or  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  there  is  no  use  iu 
trying  to  raise  them.  We  have  lately  received 
a  number  of  seedlings  from  Mr.  James  Dou- 
gall,  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada,  who,  we 
are  glad  to  know,  has  succeeded,  by  self  and 
eros^Breeding  cultivation,  in  producing  a 
number  of  varieties,  which,  we  hope,  may 
furnish  fruit  as  large  as  English  gooseberries, 
while  free  from  mildew.  These  wo  have  had 
drawn  and  engraved,  from  photographs,  as 
shown  in  figure  26  aud  figure  27. 

The  berries  are  of  two  distinct  strains,  or 
classes.  Some  of  them  are  crosses  betweeu 
the  English  gooseberry  and  the  Houghtou 
Seedling;  the  others  are  hybrids  between  the 
wild  prickly  gooseberry  and  the  English. 

Some  years  ago,  having  a  large  assortment 
of  the  best  varieties  of  English  gooseberries, 
the  greater  part  of  which  mildewed,  or  were 
otherwise  unsuitable,  Mr.  Dougall  sowed  then- 
seeds,  thinking  he  might  raise  some  better 
suited  to  his  climate.  Among  the  seedliugs 
one  grew  totally  different  from  the  rest,  its 
young  shoots  attaining  a  hight  of  three  to 
four  feet  the  first  year".  As  it  strongly  re¬ 
sembled  the  wild  prickly  gooseberry,  several 
of  which  grew  iu  a  ravine  near  by  on  his 
grounds,  he  supposed  ii  to  be  a  seedling  of 
this  sort.  The  second  year  it  seuc  up  perfectly 
straight  shoots,  live  feet  in  hight;  the  third 
year  it  fruited,  when  it  proved  to  be  an  acci¬ 
dental  hybrid  from  a  seed  of  the  English, 
probably  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the  wild, 
carried  by  beos  It  differed  from  the  wild  by 
blossoming  at  the  same  time  as  the  English, 
the  wild  being  a  week  or  more  later  in  flow¬ 
ering.  The  fruit  was  of  about  the  same  size 
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eberriks.  From  a  Photograph — Fig.  27. 

i--  No.  3  (fig.  27)  is  from  a  seed  of  the  English 
crossed  with  the  Houghton,  aud,  like  the 
ie  other,  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  former 
6  both  iu  its  habit  of  growth  and  the  quality-  of 
d  its  fruit.  It  is  of  good  size,  smooth,  green,  a 
’t  great  bearer,  aud  very  desirable  as  a  profit- 
P  able  market  berry. 

u  Mr.  Dougall  has  sent  us  flne  specimens  of 
d  many  of  these  new  gooseberries,  respecting 


SWEET  PEAS. 


Among  out-door  climbing  plants,  the  sweet 
pea  (Fig.  28i  takes  a  prominent  place  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite  among  lovers  of  flowers;  and 
surely  it  should  be  a  favorite,  for  but  few 
garden  plants  are  hardier,  and  none  sweeter 
or  more  beautiful  than  this  enterprising 
climber.  If  planted  early  iu  Spring,  even 
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though  the  weather  be  not  fair,  the  seeds  soon 
germinate  and  send  up  a  vigorous  growth, 
*  which  is  not  diminished  until  cold  weather 
and  frost  come  on.  As  the  sweet  pea  continues 
in  bloom  all  Summer,  and  makes  a  very  heavy 
growth,  it  forms  a  very  good  screen  for  un¬ 
sightly  objects,  or  it  may  be  made  to  act  as  a 
protection  for  tender  plants.  It  grows  to  a 
bight  of  six  feet,  and  may  therefore  prove  a 
very  ornamental  covering  for  a  trellis-work  or 
rough  fences. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  or  colors  of  sweet 
peas,  —  white,  rose,  red,  crimson,  purple, 
black,  striped,  etc.  The  seeds  should  be  plant- 


Sweet  Peas.— Fig.  28, 


ed  three  or  four  inches  deep,  early  in  the 
Spring.  The  plants  should  be  grown  about  au 
inch  apart,  and  support  should  be  furnished 
early.  Either  trellis,  lattice  or  bush  makes 
an  admirable  support. 

The  varieties  of  sweet  peas  are  numerous. 
Butterfly  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  having  a 
pure  white  ground  delicately  laced  with  lav¬ 
ender  blue;  it  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  is 
desirable  for  bouquets.  Scarlet  Invincible  is 
remarkably  fragrant,  and  produces  a  great 
number  of  crimson  flowers.  Violet  Queen  is 
dwarfer  in  habit  than  any  of  the  other  varie¬ 
ties:  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  violet  color. 
Almost  all  of  the  varieties  advertised  in  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues  will  be  found  to  be  very 
beautiful  and  attractive,  and  a  great  addition 
to  the  flower  garden. 


Pflmvtagiml 


PEACH  CULTURE. 


GEN.  c.  m.  clay. 


The  peach  (Amygdalus  Persica,  Linn.)  is  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  is  found  growing  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  but  is  thought 
to  reach  its  highest  perfection  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  between  latitude  80  and  40  degrees  north 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  though  I  prefer  the 
watermelon. 

Seed. — The  general  impression  is  that  the 
peach  sprouts  as  the  apple  does,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  quite  the  contrary;  though 
I  would  not  venture  to  assert  that  it  never 
varies  from  the  parent  fruit.  For  practical 
purposes,  then,  we  may  select  the  nuts  of  the 
best  varieties  and  plant  them  at  once,  when 
by  Spring,  in  favorable  sites,  they  will  appear 
above  ground,  and  may  be  set  out  that  or  the 
following  year.  The  seedlings  have  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  grafted  trees;  they  are 
more  hardy  and  generally  of  a  higher  flavor, 
as  the  grafted  fruit  is  often  injured  by  the 
stock  and  the  splitting  of  the  stones  by  which 
the  bitter  kernel  enters  the  flesh  of  the  peach 
and  imparts  its  ill-flavor  to  it.  The  stones  of 
the  seedling  come  up  better  also  than  those 
of  the  grafted  trees.  The  advantages  of 
the  graft  are  more  early  bearing,  and  a  more 
sparing  fruitage,  which  is  a  great  advantage, 
as  the  peach  is  iucliued  to  over-bearing,  and 
thins  its  fruit  with  great  difficulty,  so  that  a 
very  good  tree  is  of  no  value  unless  its  fruit  is 
thinned  by  hand. 

Soil.— The  peach  should  have  a  dry  soil; 
a  high  and  rolling  sandy  loam  is  best,  as  it 
does  not  do  so  well  in  a  moist,  alluvial  soil  as 
the  apple.  But  it  will  grow  well  in  almost 
any  site  and  soil. 

Planting. — The  land  being  well  plowed, 
should  be  checked  off  so  as  to  allow  from  15  to 
20  feet  distance  between  the  trees;  for  the 
peach,  being  a  semi-tropical  fruit,  is  greatly 
improved  by  much  sun.  Two-year-old  trees 
are  the  best,  set  in  wide  holes  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  allow  without  entering  the  clay  or 
hard-pan,  which  will  notallow  water  drainage; 
but  the  tree  should  not,  however,  be  set  more 
than  a  few  inches  below  the  general  level. 
The  roots  should  be  well  spread  in  a  dry  time 
and  the  interspaces  should  be  filled  with  soil 


which  should  be  trodden  with  the  feet  so  as 
to  hold  the  tree  steady.  The  roots  should  be 
raised  slightly  at  first  to  allow  them  to  be  well 
covered  with  earth  and  put  into  a  proper  di¬ 
rection.  When  the  ground  is  level  pour  a 
bucket  of  water  into  each  hole  and  raise  the 
soil  a  few  inches  more  to  prevent  water  from 
settling  in  the  holes. 

Trimming  and  Stakes.— If  the  trees  have 
large  limbs  it  is  best  to  drive  a  firm  stake 
within  a  few  inches  of  each  tree  and  then 
tie  the  tree  and  stake  set  perpendicularly  with 
strips  of  refuse  cloth  or  twine.  But  my  plau 
is  to  cut  off  all  branches,  leaviug  the  tree  a 
single  stem;  then  "head  it  in”  to  a  proper 
proportion.  Along  the  whole  trunk  new 
branches  will  put  out,  which  must  be  cut  or 
rubbed  off  to  the  bight  desired  to  be  given  the 
trunk,  which  should  be  low.  On  these  the 
wind  has  little  effect  and  they  will  need  uo 
staking.  The  low  truuk  allows  the  limbs  to 
protect  it  against  sun,  cold  and  high  winds, 
and  allows  the  tree  to  be  easily  trimmed  and 
the  fruit  to  be  easily  gathered. 


every  year  of  my  life.  I  never  burnt  a  tree 
infested  with  the  "yellows,”  so  I  can  say  the 
disease  is  not  contagious.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  borer’s  cutting 
away  the  bark  underground,  girdling  the 
tree  and  thus  killing  it.  All  my  trees  well 
cleaned  from  borers  are  ever  vigorous,  and 
few  of  them  perish.  The  "curl”  is  also  very 
rarely  seen,  and  its  causes  are  to  me  unknown. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  microscopic  in¬ 
fusoria?  and  fungi,  when  they  exist  at  all,  are 
generally  the  sequences  and  not  the  causes  of 
disease  in  plants,  as  nature  uses  such  means  to 
disintegrate  all  vital  organisms  and  to  restore 
the  elements  to  the  general  production.  And 
I  think  the  microscopic  bacteria  are  nothing 
more  than  the  molecules  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  their  normal  motion,  which 
are  often  mistaken  for  infusoria?  and  fungi.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  peach  with  me  lives  from 
15  to  25  years,  and  I  don’t  see  why  market- 
gardeners  are  compelled  so  often  to  renew 
their  peach  orchards. 

White  Hall,  Ky. 


edge  of  such  secrets  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  fine  art  of  grafting.  Mr.  J.  C.  Plumb,  of 
Milton,  Wisconsin,  says  that  those  extra-fine 
apples,  the  Grimes’s  Golden  and  Jewett’s 
Red,  are  poor  in  that  trying  climate  on  apple 
roots,  but  if  top-grafted  on  Siberian  stems 
they  are  admirable.  Mr.  W.  F.  Heikes,  in  the 
very  different  climate  of  Huntsville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  found,  after  many  trials  with  dif¬ 
ferent  stocks  and  many  failures,  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  the  Chickasaw  Plum,  to  which 
the  Wild  Goose  belongs,  has  proved  a  su  peri  in¬ 
stock  for  the  peach  for  Northern  as  well  as 
Southern  planting,  The  union  is  perfect, 
growth  is  steady,  eveu  through  dry  weather, 
and  the  trees  ripen  well,  being  rather  more 
stout  and  branchy,  and  not  so  tall  as  on  peach 
roots.  Some  time  ago  the  Tribune  mentioned 
a  variety  of  this  strain  of  Chickasaw — the 
Blackman — which  greatly  resembles  the  peach 
iu  leaf,  bud,  bark,  aud  general  habit  of 
growth. 

We  have  become  familial-  with  the  great 
improvement  which  a  few  pears, — and  only 
very  few — among  them  Louis  Bonne  and 
Duchesse — exhibit  when  grown  upon  quince 
stock.  This  quiuce  stock  must  be  of  a  certain 
select  kind  too,  for  all  sorts  of  quince  are  not 
equally  eligible  for  such  base  use.  In  England 
and  France  they  grow  certain  sorts  of  plum 
for  stocks  for  peach,  others  for  plum  and  apri¬ 
cot,  and  special  sorts  of  apple  for  grafting  the 
finer  sorts  of  garden  dessert  apples  upon.  In 
England  the  orchard  apples  are  all  grown 
upon  seedlings  of  the  crab,  aud  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  among  these  there  are  special 
seedlings  more  eligible  for  certain  sorts  than 
the  chance  run  of  seedlings,  and  these,  if  their 
fitness  is  found,  can  only  be  propagated  sep- 
erately  by  layering,  as  the  French  do  to  sup¬ 
ply  themselves  with  the  select  sorts  of  Para 
dise  aud  Doucaiu  Apple,  and  Angers  Quince. 

Tyrone,  Pa.  "w.” 
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IMPORTED  EGGS. 


It  is  perhaps  inexplicable,  it  is  certainly  no¬ 
where  explained,  why  in  a  country  like  this 
there  should  be  any  necessity  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  eggs.  We  certainly  have  every  facil¬ 
ity  for  their  production  that  any  other  coun¬ 
try  or  people  has,  and  yet  every  little  while 
it  is  auuouueed  that  a  large  shipment  of  eggs 
has  arrived  at  this  or  tiiat,  port.  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  recently  to  consult  the  special  Consular 
Report  of  the  II.  B.  Department  of  State  en¬ 
titled  "Declared  Exports  for  the  United 
States,”  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1888,  aud  I  was  struck  with  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  item  "  Eggs.”  Running 
it  through  somewhat  hastily  1  find  that  there 
were  reported  to  our  Consuls  fir  export  to 
this  country  from  Canada  alone  iu  the  quar¬ 
ter  uamed,  eggs  of  the  value  of  $409,599.  ll» 
This  it  must  be  remembered  is  the  export 
value  which  is  probably  not-  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  their  market  value  ou  this  side. 
At  some  of  the  most  important  points  no  re¬ 
ports  at  all  were  returned  by  the  Consuls  or 
consular  agents,  and  a  great  many  exports  are 
never  reported  to  the  Consuls.  Taking  all  tbe 
circumstances  into  consideration,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  market  value  of  the  Canadian 
eggs  imported  into  this  country  during  the 
current  year  cauuot  lie  less  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  In  one  sense  this  may  be  called  a  small 
item;  in  another  it  is  a  pretty  large  one.  It 
would  certainly  go  a  long  way  in  thgimpro Ye¬ 
men  t  of  the  stock  and  appliances  of  egg  hus¬ 
bandry  eveu  in  this  large  country.  If  our 
Canadian  neighbors  can  afford  to  raise  eggs 
for  our  markets,  there  cannot  be  any  possible 
reason  why  we  cannot  better  afford  to  do  it, 
and  keep  our  money  at  home.  I  admit  thut 
they  have  a  little  advantage  over  us  in  some 
respects,  aud  that  a  good  many  of  our  farmers 
iusist  that  they  cannot  afford  to  raise  eggs  at 
the  current  market  price  for  them.  If  it  is 
tme,  as  sometimes  asserted,  that  the  Canadian 
competition  keeps  prices  so  low  that  it  is  uo 
longer  au  object  for  American  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  there  must  be  a  screw  loose 
somewhere  that  needs  a  little  tinkering.  Is 
it  enterprise  or  a  protective  tariff  that  we  need! 

o.  s.  B. 
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THE  EYE-OPENER. 


T.  M.  Hayes  &  Co,,  seedsmen,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  are  evidently  desirous  of  free  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  they  have  failed  to  pay  then-  ad¬ 
vertising  bills  to  some  papers  that  were  credu¬ 
lous  enough  to  trust  them ;  they  ought  hardly 
object,  therefore,  to  a  little  free  advertising 
in  this  department.  W  e  have  here  five  com¬ 
plaints  of  their  mode  of  doing  business,  to¬ 
gether  with  answers  to  inquiries  with  regal'd 


"Heading  in”  and  "Back”  is  the  most 
important  part  iu  the  peach  culture.  The 
peach  seeking  sun  and  light,  runs  up  at  once 
in  long  branches,  which  fork  and  bend  with 
the  weight  of  the  fruit.  By  my  system  of 
trimming  you  have  a  single,  firm  trunk,  with 
uo  forks.  When  the  limbs  are  "cut  back” 
they  stand  inclined  upwards  and  stocky,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  sustain  all  the  fruit,  as  in  cutting 
back  you  uot  only  trim  the  tree  in  the  proper 
place,  but  cut  off  many  fruit  buds  and  thin 
the  fruit,  which  is  most  desirable,  as  the  peach 
will  cast  its  fruit  with  great  difficulty,  if  at 
all.  When  the  limbs  sag  the  sap  concentrates 
in  the  upward  shoots,  and  the  depressed  part 
of  the  limbs  and  fruit  are  starved. 

Cultivation. — The  plow  may  be  freely 
used  ac  first,  and  root  crops,  but  not  grain, 
may  be  grown  in  tbe  orchard;  but  when  the 
trees  begin  to  bear  in  a  few  years,  I  think  it 
best  to  set  the  grounds  with  Red  Clover, 
which  may  be  eaten  on  the  ground  by'  sheep 
or  small  calves  and  hogs,  this  being  in  our 
lands  sufficient  manure. 

Gathering. — When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it 
should  be  pulled  carefully  by  hand  and  placed 
in  baskets  not  larger  than  a  peck  measure.  It 
should  be  eaten  at  once,  or  dried  for  home 
use  or  market.  No  fruit  undergoes  fermen¬ 
tation  more  quickly  after  pulling  thau  the 
peach.  1  regard  the  cling-stones  as  the  high¬ 
est  flavored,  but  the  free-stoues  are  easily  cut 
up  and  dried,  aud  for  market  purposes  they 
are  to  be  preferred  on  that  account.  When 
the  trees  are  low,  as  they  should  be,  many  are 
gathered  by  standing  on  the  ground;  Ihen 
step-ladders  are  used  and  light  ladders  set  up 
against  the  boughs  for  the  highest  fruit  are 
necessary. 

Diseases  and  Defects  of  the  Peach. — 
The  peach  tree,  if  allowed  to  fork,  will  gen¬ 
erally  split  at  tbe  fork  and  be  destroyed. 
The  sagging  of  the  limbs  will  produce  poor 
fruit  and  early  decay.  The  cutting  away  of 
heavy  limbs  may  destroy  the  tree,  as  the 
peach  gums  and  does  uot  heal  readily ;  hence 
the  only  trimming,  as  said  before,  should  be 
"heading  hack,”  and  cutting  away  dead  limbs 
close  to  the  main  stem,  aud  then  the  wound 
should  be  covered  with  paint.  The  borer 
(ASgeria  exitiosa,  Say)  is  the  great  pest  of  the 
peach.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bark 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  early  Spring 
[In  tliis  latitude  eggs  are  deposited  till  the 
end  of  August.— Eds];  the  eggs  hatch  into 
small,  white  worms,  which  feed  on  the  tender 
bark,  and  soon  enter  it,  where  they  grow,  at 
times  an  inch  long,  with  yellowish  heads,  and 
finally  come  out  in  the  form  of  the  mother  fly 
again.  In  the  eanv  Spring  the  tree,  denuded 
of  soil  down  to  the  roots,  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  where  the  worm  has  entered, 
gum  will  exude ;  then  with  a  strong,  narrow- 
bladed  knife,  the  bark  can  be  cut  away  in  the 
track  of  the  worm  till  the  pest  is  killed.  The 
trees  must  then  be  white-washed  with  strong 
lime,  roots  and  stem  upwards  for  a  few  feet. 
Then  the  earth  should  be  heaped- up  eight  or  ten 
inches  around  the  trunk  to  keep  the  fly  from 
laying  the  eggs  so  near  as  to  enter  the  roots. 
In  the  early  Fall  the  same  process  is  gone 
through,  the  land  being  left  level  for  the  bark 
to  harden  till  cold  weather,  when  the  trees  are 
hilled  and  so  left  till  Winter  is  past  and  Spring 
sets  in.  All  the  other  methods  of  destroying 
the  borer  are  futile.  The  exposing  of  the 
roots  to  Winter's  cold  kills  the  borer  and  the 
trees  also.  My  father,  thinking  when  the 
borer  came  in  his  time  with  grafted  fruit, 
that  the  decay  of  the  peach  tree  was  owing  to 
long  tilling  of  the  soil,  planted  an  orchard  on 
newly-cleared  land.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
tola  of  the  borer,  and  that  opening  tbe  soil  to 
the  roots  would  kill  the  pest;  he  did  so  and 
lost  his  whole  orchard. 

The  "Yellows”  and  "Curl.”— There 
has  been  a  life-long  disputation  about  these 
diseases.  I  have  had  peach  trees  flourishing 


BAND  PEARS. 


Some  40  years  ago  I  purchased  a  Chinese 
Sand  Pear-tree,  and  it  has  been  au  attractive 
and  beautiful  object.  In  the  Spring  its  large 
red  and  purple  leaves,  with  a  profusion  of 
clusters  of  blossoms  covering  the  tree  as  with 
a  mantle  of  snow,  render  it  highly  orna¬ 
mental.  I  consider  the  fruit  valuable,  aud 
we  carefully  pick  it  in  October,  and  early  in 
Winter  make  it  up  into  the  best  of  spiced 
fruit.  It  is  firm  aud  close-grained,  and  re¬ 
tains  its  shape  better  than  any  pear  1  have 
seen.  It  is  also  pretty  good  for  canning,  as 
with  a  little  spice  its  flavor  is  not  perceived. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  perfectly  hardy  and  a 
good  bearer. 

A  few  years  since  I  grafted  a  few  cions  of 
the  Japan  Pear,  and  from  the  short  time  I 
have  tested  the  fruit,  I  think  this  sort  better 
than  the  Chinese.  The  fruit  is  of  russet  color, 
oblate  in  shape,  rather  larger  than  the  Sand 
Pear,  and  of  better  flavor.  Indeed,  when 
ripe  it  is  palatable  and  quite  a  good  cooking 
or  baking  pear.  The  tree  has  a  dark  olive 
bark,  makes  a  stout  growth,  and  the  fruit 
needs  thinning  or  the  limbs  will  break  owing 
to  the  profusion  of  it.  I  inserted  the  grafts 
into  a  Lawrence  Pear,  and  also  Kieffere,  and 
they  both  grew  finely  and  hore  fruit  the  second 
year.  Both  had  to  be  thinned  out  or  the 
limbs  would  have  broken  from  the  weight  of 
the  fruit.  My  experience  with  the  Kieffer  is 
that  when  grafted  ou  large  trees,  as  mine 
mostly  are,  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  fruit 
should  be  removed,  and  that  left  will  be  all 
the  better.  At  first  there  was  in  the  Kieffer 
that  Sand  Pear  taste  we  do  not  relish ;  but  as 
1  persevered  I  liked  it  better;  but  that  it  can 
be  equal  to  a  prime  Bose  or  Winter  Nelis  I  cau¬ 
uot  believe.  If  properly  grown  and  thinned 
out,  I  doubt  not  the  Kieffer  will  be  au  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  our  late  pears,  and  as  1  cannot  find  a 
good  late  pear  that  is  healthy  aud  a  good 
bearer  with  us,  I  welcome  the  Kieffer  as  it  is 
excellent  for  preserving. 

Although  I  have  been  engaged  in  pear  cul¬ 
ture  for  over  40  years,  aud  have  had  over  100 
varieties,  I  can  give  but  few  that  succeed  well 
on  the  light  soil  of  Long  Island.  I  find  that 
many  kinds  that  succeed  at  first,  bearing 
good  fruit  for  a  few  years,  soon  fail.  There 
are  many  varieties  that  will  bear  excellent 
fruit  abundantly  on  clay  soil  or  where  the 
upper  soil  is  underlaid  with  clay,  that  fail  aud 
die  when  on  a  light,  sand}'  loam,  even  where 
the  two  sorts  are  only  a  short  distance  apart. 
The  fruit-grower  should  understand  these 
things;  for  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  climate  to  which  some  kinds  are  adapted, 
should  be  known.  Unless  they  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  few  can  realize  the  pleasure  of  testing 
new  varieties  of  fruit,  especially  when  we 
find  our  hopes  realized,  and  if  the  results  are 
not  as  we  anticipated,  we,  "still  pursuing, 
learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 

I  have  found  some  profitable,  hardy  and 
good  varieties  that  are  not  generally  in  the 
catalogues.  The  Pratt  is  a  good,  thrifty  tree ; 
fruit  large  and  showy,  aud  of  good  flavor. 
Sterling  is  a  beautiful  pear,  a  good  grower 
aud  bearer.  Merriam  is  with  us,  next  to  the 
Bartlett,  the  most  profitable  of  any.  Howell 
is  first-class  and  profitable.  ISAAC  HICKS. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I. 


CONGENIAL  STOCKS. 


Graftiug  works  wonders,  in  any  case — and 
ifs  immediately  obvious  effects,  in  change  of 
habit  aud  complexion,  are  ample  reward  aud 
inducement  for  the  young  experimenter  in  the 
art  to  extend  his  operations  in  another  year. 
Where  union  is  made  of  specially  congenial 
sorts,  the  ultimate  result  upon  the  fruit  is 
often  in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  valu¬ 
able.  Ouly  experiment  and  careful  observa¬ 
tion  can  determine  as  to  this  special  fitness  of 
sorts  for  each  other,  aud  the  intimate  kuowl- 
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to  them,  from  several  responsible  firms  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  as  well  as  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  police  department.  A  common  practice 
of  theirs  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  to  us:  “They  ordered  seed  pota. 
toes  of  me  with  instructions  to  ship  at  once, 
and  draw  on  them  for  the  amount  of  the  bill. 
I  shipped  $81  worth,  and  made  a  draft  as  or¬ 
dered,  but  failed  to  get  the  money,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  get  anything  but  promises 
from  them.  I  have  heard  that  they  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  other  parties.”  So 
writes  n  correspondent  from  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
“Last  Spring  I  received  an  order  for  potatoes 
from  them,  with  instructions  to  ship  and  draw 
on  them  for  the  money.  In  the  press  of  busi 
ness  I  did  not  wait  to  investigate  their  stand 
ing,  and  as  1  had  received  their  seed  catalogue 
a  few  days  before  their  order  came  to  hand,  I 
sent  on  the  goods:  but  I  have  failed  to  get  any 
pay  for  my  potatoes,  and  as  others  have  suf 
fered  in  the  same  way,  I  think  the  character 
of  the  firm  should  be  made  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  the  Eye-Opener,  so  as  to  prevent 
such  swindling  of  Rural  readers.”  So  writes 
a  friend  from  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
other  letters  tell  the  same  story  with  unim¬ 
portant  variations.  A  Cincinnati  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  writes:  “They  stand  charged  on  our 
books  with  830,  but  if  anybody  will  give  me 
810  for  the  account,  it  is  his.  I  have  little 
hope  of  getting  anything  from  them.”  The 
Superintendent  of  Police  writes  under  date  of 
December  17, 1883:  "The  reputation  of  T.  M. 
Hayes  is  ltad,  and  he  has  never  had  any  com¬ 
mercial  credit.  *  *  *  One  J.  M.  Hayes,  a 
brother,  engaged  in  the  same  business,  was 
within  the  week  past  expelled  from  the  Cham 
her  of  Commerce  for  swindling.  T.  M.  Hayes 
is  said  to  have  nothing,  and  uses  his  wife  as  a 
cloak  for  protecting  some  little  property  that 
he  controls.”  Other  parties  in  Cincinnati,  of 
whom  inquiries  were  made,  write  in  substan 
tially  the  same  way. 

In  every  town  of  any  considerable  size 
there  are  some  people  who  are  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  iu  the  attempt  to  swindle  farmers  by 
securing  goods  from  them  either  to  be  paid 
for  promptly,  as  in  the  case  of  Hayes  &  Co., 
or  to  be  sold  on  commission,  the  proceeds  to 
be  promptly  remitted,  and  liberal  advances 
to  be  made  on  consignments.  Patronage  is 
generally  sought  by  these  sharpers  either  by 
advertisements  in  agricultural  papers,  or 
more  commonly,  in  local  papers,  or  by 
circulars  and  letters.  Frequently  the  ras¬ 
cals  assume  the  uames  of  respectable  well- 
known  dealers,  with  some  slight  difference 
either  in  the  initials  or  the  spelling  of  the 
names,  for  they  know  that  people  are  often 
deceived  in  this  way.  Not  unfrequent’y 
their  advertisements  or  circulars  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  cuts  of  liue  stores  or  ware-houses 
on  which  their  names  appear  conspicuous 
in  huge  letters;  but  such  stores  and  ware¬ 
houses  have  no  existence  except  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Sometimes  confederates  travel 
through  the  country,  and  make  contracts 
with  farmers  for  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  pota¬ 
toes,  or  any  kind  of  farm  produce,  geuerally 
at  remarkably  good  figures:  but  once  the 
goods  are  shipped,  the  shipper  waits  in  vain  for 
payment.  He  will  never  see  a  dollar  unless  the 
rogues  think  that  by  excellent  returns  for  the 
first  one  or  two  ventures,  they  will  be  able  to 
make  an  unusually  largelmul  from  the  shipper 
or  his  neighbors,  and  in  such  cases  the  ras¬ 
cals  are  likely  to  make  such  a  good  show  on 
the  first  transaction  that  they  are  actur  ’ly 
out  of  pocket  on  that  deal,  just  as  the  card 
sharpers  are  willing  to  lose  on  the  first  one 
or  two  games  so  as  to  make  a  bigger  pile 
later  on. 

In  the  papers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  frequently  see  accounts  of 
swindling  of  this  kind,  and  for  one  account 
that  comes  under  our  notice  a  hundred  are 
published;  and  for  one  that  is  published  there 
is  little  doubt  that  ten  never  find  their  wuv 
into  the  papers.  A  Bwiudler  who  once  begins 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  appears  reluctant  to  abandon  that 
particular  line  of  “crooked”  industry.  Thus 
the  swindling  patent  agent  and  the  swindling 
lightning-rod  nuisance  are  likely  to  develop 
into  the  swindling  commission  merchant  or 
the  swindling  seedsman,  using  in  their  new 
business  the  local  information  they  had 
acquired  in  the  old,  and  frequently  a  cheat 
having  been  “exposed”  in  one  section  or  un¬ 
der  one  name,  changes  his  habitation  or 
name  without  regret,  to  practice  the  old  ras¬ 
cality  under  a  now  muue  or  in  a  uew  place. 

How  can  one  avoid  beiug  swindled  by  those 
sharpers!  Don’t  deal  with  them— that  is  the 
only  way.  In  many  respects  farmers  are  very 
careful  with  their  money;  it  costs  them  so 
much  labor  and  anxiety  to  enru  it,  that  very 
naturally  they  are  inclined  to  look  three 
times  at  a  dollar  before  spending  it,  and  then 
decide  not  to  spend  it.  In  the  way  of  trusting 
others  with  their  produce,  however,  there  is 
uo  class  so  liberal ;  and  in  the  way  of  giving 
credit  to  a  sleek,  glib-tongued  agent,  or  a 


plausible,  tempting  circular  or  advertise¬ 
ments,  few  in  any  other  calling  can  get  ahead 
of  some  of  them.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a 
minority,  and  a  small  minority,  that  are  so 
credulous;  but  the  farming  class  is  so  large, 
that  even  a  small  minority  makes  so  big  a 
crowd  that  it  pays  the  swindlers  well  to  ap¬ 
peal  specially  to  this  gullible  race.  If  a 
stranger  personally  or  through  circulars  or 
advertisements  appealed  to  you  for  cash, 
would  you  loud  him  money  without  inves¬ 
tigating  his  circumstances  and  character— 
without  finding  out  whether  he  would  be 
likely  to  repay  the  loan?  If  not,  why  should 
you  lend  him  your  goods  which  are  readily 
convertible  into  cash?  In  loans,  high  inter¬ 
est  implies  bad  security,  aud  in  matters  of 
trade  it  will  pay  to  be  cautious  in  dealing  with 
all  who  offer  exceptionally  favorable  terms. 
Occasionally  smart  business  men  are  "  taken 
in,”  as  in  the  cases  of  our  friends  above;  but 
in  all  cases  the  lesson  enforced  Is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  investigation  before  giving  credit. 
Hayes  &  Co.  were  known  to  be  untrust¬ 
worthy  for  years;  inquiry  would  have  shown 
their  character.  A  smart  dodge— wasn’t  it? 
their  sending  on  their  catalogue  just  before 
asking  credit? 


Physicing  Animals.  —  The  enterprising 
Kansas  City  Live-Stock  Indicator  does  not 
believe  in  giving  much  medicine  to  ailing 
animals  Veterinarians  often  dose  the  poor 
animals  to  death,  and  so  do  the  quacks  who 
call  themselves  veterinarians.  Too  little  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  diet,  pure  air  and  cleanly 
surroundings,  to  rubbing  and  blanketing. 
The  Indicator  deems  charcoal  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  that  “  ever  went  into  the 
stomach  of  an  animal.”  But  the  veterina¬ 
rians,  like  the  regular  physicians,  must  re¬ 
sort  to  drugs  that  will  poison  and  to  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  reduce  the  strength  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  These  two  principles  underlie  all  regu¬ 
lar  medical  practice.  The  patient  is  poisoned 
in  the  first  place.  A  mixture  is  thrown  into 
the  stomach  that  causes  that  organ  to  rebel 
against  the  violence  done  to  nature,  and  it 
heaves  it  out,  or  that  causes  the  nerves  to 
tighteu  or  relax,  in  short,  that  causes  the  en¬ 
tire  system  to  do  something  that  is  not  natu¬ 
ral  for  it  to  do.  We  contend  that  it  is  simple, 
common  sense  to  say  that  you  cannot  aid  na¬ 
ture  by  fighting  her,  and  that  it  is  just  as 
good  common  sense  to  say  that  you  cannot 
build  up  the  animal  system  by  making  it 
weaker.  It  never  was  done  and  it  never  will 
lie  done^  The  sick  human  or  animal  that  re¬ 
covers  under  such  treatment  recovers  in  spite 
of  the  treatment  and  not  by  its  aid,  excepting 
always  that  where  disease  is  of  parisitic  ori¬ 
gin,  poison  may  be  necessary  to  kill  the  para¬ 
site. 


Bleeding  Animals.— The  editor  of  the 
Live-Stock  Indicator  refers  to  a  veterinary 
work  which  was  published  only  two  years 
ago,  and  it  is  particularly  severe  upon  those 
who  denounce  bleeding.  Yet  if  there  is  one 
piece  of  folly  more  conspicuous  than  another 
in  veterinary  practice,  it  is  this  method  of 
weakening  down  the  system.  The  man  who 
taps  the  life  current  in  an  animal  system  is  an 
ignoramus  of  colossal  proportions.  This  work 
to  which  we  refer  says  that  it  is  true  that  in 
the  treatment  of  human  patients  bleeding  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the  author  says  it 
will  not  work  at.  least  with  the  horse.  Why 
not?  If  it  is  unquestionably  injurious  to 
bleed  human  beings,  why  is  it  not  injurious  to 
bleed  a  horse  ?  Blood  is  blood,  w  hether  it  is  in 
human  veins  or  in  a  horse’s  veins.  Its  office 
iu  both  eases  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
effect  of  letting  it  out  is  to  weaken  the  patient 
whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  horse.  The  author 
of  this  work  says  that  with  his  own  hands 
he  has  bled  500  horses  and  mules,  and  in  no 
cases  found  tiny  evil  consequences.”  Some¬ 
body  ought  now  to  tie  liis  hands,  for  he  has 
erected  all  the  monuments  to  stupidity  that 
two  hands  ought  to  do.  Of  course  be  has  not 
seen  any  evil  consequences.  Doctors  uever 
see  any  evil  consequences.  The  regular  doe- 
tore  still  go  on  giving  mercury,  and  can  see 
no  evil  consequences  though  hundreds  are 
dropping  into  their  graves  loaded  down  with 
mercury.  It  is  said  that  old  Dr.  Rush  could 
see  no  evil  consequences  from  bleeding.  On 
his  death-bed,  it  is  affirmed,  be  bled  himself 
uutil  he  hadn’t  strength  enough  to  direct  the 
lance,  and  but  very  little  blood  left  in  him.  and 
as  he  was  about  to  die,  said  that,  if  he  could 
only  be  bled  again,  he  would  recover.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but 
it  accords  with  the  blootl  letting  theory.  This 
author  says  bleediug  does  not  impoverish  the 
remaining  blood.  Of  course  it  does  not.  But 


it  takes  from  the  animal  a  certain  quantity  of 
nutriment.  If  all  the  blood  was  out  of  it,  it 
would  die.  would  it  not  ?  It  is  foil  of  disease, 
lacking  in  nutrition,  and  is  a  vehicle  of 
disease,  as  the  author  of  the  work  affirms. 
But  it  contains  all  the  nutrition  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  get  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  nutrition  is  proof  that  all  the  nutrition 
it  does  contain  ought  to  be  let  alone,  and  not 
wasted  by  bleeding  the  animal. 


Chills  and  Fever.— “We  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Rural,  New-Yorker.  If  we 
bad  seen  the  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press  as  a  waif,  without  parentage,  we 
would  probably  have  passed  it  by  with  much 
doubt  as  to  its  efficacy,  but  the  editor  of  the 
above-named  paper  does  not  chronicle  frivoli¬ 
ties;  therefore  we  conclude  it  means  what  it 
says:  ‘Here  is  a  remedy  for  malaria  and 
chills  and  fever  which  we  know  has  effected 
cures  in  a  number  of  cases:  Take  three  or 
four  ounces  of  red  Peruvian  bark  and  spread 
it  evenly  in  a  pad  of  red  flannel.  This  pad 
must  be  then  quilted,  so  as  to  give  it  a  flat¬ 
tened  shape  and  to  keep  the  powder  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Place  this  directly  over  the  stomach, 
holding  it  there  by  one  band  around  the  neck 
and  another  around  the  waist.  It  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  patient  feels  that  the 
disease  Is  broken,”'  We  copy  the  above  from 
the  well-conducted  agricultural  department  of 
the  National  Tribune.  We  have  since  con¬ 
sulted  our  own  doctor  in  regard  to  the  recipe, 
aud  he  replied  that  there  are  several  applica¬ 
tions  that  in  odd  cases  produce  cures  of  mala¬ 
ria  that  we  cannot  well  understand. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH, 


It  used  to  be  a  mile  with  on&  of  the  best 
farmers  I  ever  knew,  whenever  an  animal 
got  fat  to  sell  it.  He  said:  “  It  was  at  its 
best  then,  and  that  was  the  time  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  ”  I  suppose  an  animal  is  never  so 
good  afterwards,  whenever  it  has  been  very 
fat,  and  then  allowed  to  get  poor.  There  is 
certainly  no  economy  in  such  management, 
as  fat  costs  food  and  food  is  money,  so  it  does 
look  like  making  money  and  then  losing  it. 
This  is  not  the  way  fortunes  are  made,  nor 
for  fanners  to  succeed.  So  speaks  Mr.  Tucker, 
in  the  Farm  Journal . 

Onions  don’t  mind  beiug  raised  on  the 
same  land  year  after  year.  But  if  yon  would 
avoid  club  foot,  dou't  plant  cabbages  on  the 

same  land  even  two  years  in  succession . 

Before  ordering  seeds  or  plants  of  any 
kind  for  1SS4,  turn  to  the  Index  and  see  what 
the  Rural  has  said  about  them.  Do  it . 

Are  your  cellars  free  from  decaying  veget¬ 
ables?  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  offensive 
odor  arisiug  from  any  other  cause?  Offensive 
odors  are  dangerous . . . 

When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  wood?  When 
the  trees  contain  the  least  water.  This  time 
has  been  found  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  Chica¬ 
go  and  New  York  about  the  1st  of  January. 
Is  it  a  fact  or  not  according  to  your  experi¬ 
ence,  reader? . . 

“Somethin'  r-other  is  probably  the  cause 
of  yellows  in  peach  trees.  The  National 
Tribune  thinks  that  the  Professors  are  sadly 
mixed  up  as  to  the  cause,  aud  that  they  don’t 

know  auything  about  it. . . . . 

“  W  here  berries  abound,  the  deadly  pie 
and  dyspepsia-breeding  compounds  of  grease 
and  spice  are  more  rarely  seen  and  craved,'7 
says  Mr.  Hale.” 

Mr.  Hale  thinks  that  a  bushel  of  berries 
can  be  grown  as  easily  as  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
or  beans.  In  our  experience,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  that  is  a  mistake  . 

How  true  it  is,  as  Dr.  Boweu  remarks,  that 
the  farmer  too  often  overtaxes  his  physical 
powers.  Yes.  indeed,  many  farmers  would 
enjoy  life  more  and  succeed  just  as  well — 
yes.  better — it  they  labored  fewer  hours . 

Farmers,  are  your  sleeping- rooms  on  the 
first  floor  over  the  cellar?  Then  see  that  the 
air  of  the  cellar  is  pure.  This  it  can  not  be  if 
the  cellar  is  dark  and  damp.  Surely  that  is 
plaiu . 

W e  beg  to  be  excused  for  insisting  that  the 
Rural  poster  should  he  tacked  up  in  the  car¬ 
riage-house  or  barn  of  every  Rural  reader. 

Why  not! . . . . . 

The  New  York  Tribune  suggests  respecting 
the  Kioffer  Pear  that  siuce  the  “doctors  disa¬ 
gree”  the  patients  should  decide:  that  is, 
those  who  buy  to  eat  the  pear.  That  is  just 

what  they  will  do . . . . . . . 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  infection  of  diptberia  may  be 
communicated  from  fowls  to  children  and 
men . .  ...  . . . . 

Let  us  have  more  light  iu  our  barns ........ 

The  popular  Science  News  says  that  Oliver 
N.  Bryan,  of  Locust  Grove,  Md.,  sends  satis¬ 
factory  vouchers,  showing  that  he  has  raised 
this  year  one  symmetrical  potato,  of  the 


Peerless  variety,  which  weighed  three  pounds 
and  one  ounce.  He  also  raised  six  others,  one 
of  which  weighed  two  pounds  10  ounces;  and 
the  aggregate  weight  of  the  six  was  14  pounds 
and  two  ounces . . . 

As  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  remarks,  the 
business  of  mailing  plants  has  been  run  into 
the  ground.  Competition  has  induced  deal¬ 
ers  to  offer  the  plants  so  low  that  they  cannot 
send  strong  plants  and  pay  the  postage  also. . 

Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  duringa  visit  to  Burling¬ 
ton  County,  New  Jersey,  saw  Keiffer  Pear- 
trees  only  four  years  old  that,  in  the  nursery 
rows,  were  loaded  down  with  fruit ........... 

It  seems  that  the  Marlboro  Raspberry  can¬ 
not  be  sold  until  the  Fall  of  1884.  The  share¬ 
holders  are  so  bound . . . 

“Why  should  ’heat,  moisture  and  vegetable 
decomposition,’  be  any  more  dangerous  in 
a  marsh,  than  in  a  brewer’s  vat  or  a  silo?”  is 
a  question  which  Mr  J.  B.  Oleott.  the  man 

that  is  too  full  of  ideas  for  utterance,  asks _ 

He  also  says  that  pine  straw  will  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  value,  yet,  for  noiseless  carpeting  on 
gritty  or  muddy  Winter  walks.  It  makes 
them  as  clean  and  soft  for  the  feet  as  a  forest 
path . 

He  also  remarks — this  Mi*.  Oleott — that  the 
place  to  see  hornless  cattle  is  in  a  small  yard 
where  they  may  huddle  together  like  sheep, 
with  no  fighting.  The  cows  will  crowd  about 
any  fellow  that  happens  to  be  paring  au  apple 
like  a  flock  of  cosset  lambs  . 

There  is  both  too  little  aDd  too  much  shade 
about  our  homes . 

Dirty  cellars  and  polluted  wells — typhoid 
fever . . . . . . . 

Close  sleeping  rooms— blessed  open  fires — 

variety  of  food,  is  the  spice  of  life . 

If  a  man  .an’t  afford  to  take  a  paper,  how 

many  dogs  can  he  afford  to  keep? . 

If,  as  appears  by  good  evidence,  says  the 
Connecticut  Courant,  the  cheapest  method  of 
reducing  bones  is  by  layering,  in  pits,  with 
four  times  their  bulk  of  wood  ashes  and  the 
same  of  fresh  lime,  to  be  moistened  with  water 
and  shoveled  out  soft  in  three  or  four  months, 
then  farmers  should  be  the  best  customers  for 
raw  bone,  after  the  fat.  glue  and  knife-handle 
men  have  had  their  pick,  and  possibly  before. 
We  sometimes  pay  more  for  manure  than 
fresh  butcher’s  bones  would  cost  to  make  au 
acre  of  orchard  or  pasture  rich  for  a  long 
life-time . . 

The  first  consideration,  says  Henry  Stew¬ 
art,  for  the  farmer  should  be  to  make  his  ani¬ 
mals  comfortable.  As  he  knows  how  grateful 
on  a  cold  morning  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  is  to 
him,  let  him  provide  a  warm  bran  slop  for  his 
cows,  and  follow  it  up  with  a  generous  feed  of 
cut  hay  and  meal.  The  result  will  be  seen  m 
the  full  milk  pail  aud  the  thick  cream  from 
the  cows  and  the  continuous  aud  healthful 
growth  of  the  calves.  This  comfortable  lodg¬ 
ing  aud  generous  feeding  is  the  key  to  success¬ 
ful  Winter  dairying,  and  when  bntter  is  35  or 
40  cents  a  pound  it  will  pay  to  give  the  cows 
the  best  of  care . . 

The  editor  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette  has  been 
feeding  milch  cows  and  young  cattle  with 
millet  of  late.  It  had  been  sown  thick  and 
was  allowed  to  get  nearly  fully  mature  before 
being  cut ;  more  mature  than  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable.  But  he  has  found  no  “coarse  food” 
more  acceptable,  or,  apparently,  more  profit¬ 
able.  Good  hay,  whether  Timothy  or  clover, 
is  left  at  any  time  for  the  millet . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Iowa, 

Lima,  Fayette  Co.,  Dec.  31.— Spring  was 
cold  and  backward.  Summer  was  so  cool 
that  corn  was  very  backward  when  the  early 
frost  of  September  cut  a  large  part  of  it,  so 
we  have  only  a  poor  corn  crop.  Oats  about 
an  average.  Potatoes  aud  hay  large  crops. 
Oats  are  selling  at  28  to  32  cents;  corn,  20  to 
55  cents:  potatoes,  25  cents;  butter,  20  cents; 
cream,  22  and  24  cents,  p.  k.  j. 

Osage.  Mitchell  Co.,  Dec  25. — Contrary  to 
expectations,  our  corn  crop  is  very  bad,  both 
as  to  quality  and  price.  It  has  led  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  do  a  very  unwise  thing — they  have 
been  selling  off  their  young  stock  aud  re¬ 
ducing  them  usual  “keep”  of  hogs.  Trade  is 
buoyant.  Having  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  ex¬ 
cellence  far  mere  are  making  the  most  of  it 
Our  country  market  prices  are:  for  wheat, 
70  cents;corn  in  the  ear,  green,  20  cents;  oats, 
25  cents;  barley,  40  cents:  flour,  best.  $S.50; 
corn-meal,  81.80;  potatoes,  20  cents;  butter, 
per  pound,  IS  to  30  cents;  eggs,  20  cents; hogs, 
live,  84,  turkeys,  per  pound,  7  C  cents. 

L.  s.  E. 

Kansas. 

Junction  City.  Davis  Co.,  Dec.  28.- At 
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times,  since  the  first  of  November,  there  have 
been  some  sharp  frosts,  forming  ice  in  the 
water  tubs  out-of-doors,  half  an  inch  thick, 
more  or  less;  but,  generally,  the  weather  has 
been  very  flue,  bright  and  pleasant.,  with  a 
smoky  looking  sun  morning  and  evening.  It 
has  been  splendid  weather  for  husking  corn. 
The  wheat  is  in  superb  condition.  The 
weather  here  in  Central  Kansas  has  been 
simply  superb  this  Fall.  h.  b.  t.  s. 

Muscotah,  Atchison  Co.,  Dec.  38. — Corn  is 
a  good  crop  here,  but  was  badly  broken 
down  bv  a  hail-storm  in  October.  It  is  now 
selling  for  32  cents.  e.  j.  C. 

IHIchlirnn. 

Breedsville,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Dec.  15. — 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  comes  to  me  like 
an  old  friend,  ripening  and  improving  with 
age.  It.  is  many  years  since  I  saw  it,  and  the 
general  improvement  is  so  striking  that  I 
thiuk  it  ought  to  change  its  name  from  the 
Rural  New'- Yorker,  which  was  appropriate 
a  quarter  of  a  ceutury  ago,  to  the  Rural 
American,  or  some  other  name  which  should 
tell  of  its  present  character.  We  had  a  wet 
Spring,  a  dry  Summer,  frost  ou  the  8th  and 
9th  of  September,  with  a  warm  Fall  and  Winter 
up  to  the  13th  inst.  Winter  wheat  has  gone 
into  “winter-quarters”  in  fine  condition,  and 
bids  fair  to  do  much  better  than  last  year; 
then  the  crop  did  not  average  ten  bushels  to 
the  acre,  Coni  was  a  failure.  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  load  of  good  com  raised  in  this  county 
this  season.  For  lots  of  good  reasons,  fann¬ 
ing  has  been  a  failure  here  in  1883.  Peaches 
and  small  fniits  were  extra  tine,  many  choice 
late  varieties  bringing  $0  per  bushel  in  Chica¬ 
go.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  by  horticulturists 
that  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  pro¬ 
duces  finer  peaches  and  a  surer  crop  than  the 
sand  flats  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  Our 
apples  were  inferior  and  not  half  a  crop. 
Small  fruits  an  average  crop.  Wild  black¬ 
berries— the  squatter’s  first,  fruit  crop— were  a 
failure.  Our  iron  interests  are  not  paying  at 
present — charcoal  iron  is  down  to  $28.  Stave 
and  Leading  mills  are  doiug  but  little.  Lum¬ 
bering  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  State  is 
being  pushed  along  as  usual.  Our  common 
schools  are  run  on  the  “cheap  John”  prin¬ 
ciple:  we  get  all  we  can  for  the  money. 
Teachers  average  £1  per  day  and  board,  aud 
they  are  thought  dear  at  that,  and  usually  the 
sort  we  can  get  at  that  price  are  dear  at  any 
price.  We  need  au  invoice  of  Yankee  scbool- 
mar’ms,  that  can  teach  our  children  now  and 
their  own  eventually.  The  crop  of  bright, 
well-traiued  teachers  for  our  common  schools 
is  very  small.  As  to  theologians,  lawyers  aud 
M.  D.’s,  we  have  enough,  unless  they  are 
better.  Perhaps  the  moral,  honest,  healthy 
people  are  as  well  off  as  they  are,  aud  we 
have  few  others.  Our  railroad  facilities  are 
unsurpassed,  our  water-ways  unequaled,  and, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  Michigan  is  a  good  State 
to  come  to.  Men  of  energy  and  little  means 
can  go  to  no  better  place.  Lands  are  cheap, 
and  we  have  a  variety  of  soils  suitable  for  all 
branches  of  husbandry.  h. 

Ohio. 

Leipsic,  Dec.  64.— Wheat  was  a  poor  crop. 
Corn  almost  an  entire  failure.  Every  farm 
product  is  very  cheap,  which  makes  all  kinds 
of  business  dull.  Fine  weather  for  December. 

T.  J.  w. 

Oregon. 

The  Dalles,  Wasco  Co.,  Dec.  21. — After  a 
severe  Winter  we  had  a  very  dry  Summer. 
The  last  rain  that  fell  was  on  May  12.  After 
that  date  we  had  not  rain  enough  to  wet  the 
ground  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  until  No¬ 
vember  23,  yet  the  crops  in  Eastern  Oregon 
were  good.  The  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  iye 
were  above  an  average.  Potatoes  were  about 
an  average  crop,  but  cabbages,  turnips,  car¬ 
rots  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  way 
above  the  average.  H-  R- 

Pennsylvania. 

Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  Jan.  2.— We 
are  situated  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
Susquehanna  River,  about  midway  between 
Towanda  andTunkhauuock,  iu  a  good  farm¬ 
ing  section.  Tbe  laud  is  mostly  a  rather 
heavy  clay;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  mixed 
farming.  The  principal  products  are  butter, 
corn,  wheat,  oats  aud  potatoes.  The  past 
season  has  been  not  very  fiatteriug  tor  fann¬ 
ers  in  this  section.  The  Summer  was  wet  aud 
cold  aud  frost  came  early,  so  that  our  corn 
crop  was  the  poorest  we  have  ever  had,  and 
buckwheat  was  next  to  nothing.  We  re¬ 
joiced,  however,  in  a  good  oat  crop  with  a  fair 
crop  of  wheat  and  hay,  so  we  are  not  so  badly 
off  as  we  might  have  been.  Prices  at  present 
are:  Wheat,  *1.10;  corn,  70  cents;  oats,  38 
cents;  rye,  00  cents;  potatoes,  30  cents;  but 
ter,  22  cents;  pork,  C*K  cents;  beef,  six  cents. 
As' we  have  no  coni  to  shell  to  speak  of,  let 
us  spend  part  of  our  time  this  Winter  writing 
for  the  good  old  Rural,  telling  wherein  we 
have  been  most  successful  aud  what  has 
caused  our  failures,  aud  iu  so  doing  1  thiuk  we 


can  all  be  benefited.  [This  is  a  friendly  sug¬ 
gestion  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  read¬ 
ers. — Eos.].  l- 

Saegertown,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.— Dec.  28. 
— This  has  been  a  remarkable  season  all 
through.  Spring  cold  and  backward.  Sum¬ 
mer  wet  aud  cold.  Pleasant  Fall  and  IV  inter 
so  far:  splendid  sleighing  now.  Wheat  looks 
well.  Grass  was  a  good  crop;  oats  aud  pota¬ 
toes  good ;  wheat  poor.  Corn  did  not  amount 
to  anything  iu  most  of  the  places  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Some  did  not  get.  ripe  corn  enough  for 
seed.  D-  A-  K- 

Tennessee. 

Keeling,  Haywood  Co.,  Dec.  29. — Corn  was 
two  thirds  of  last  year’s  crop,  and  about  one- 
third  of  it  fattened  hogs.  Cotton  20  per  cent, 
short.  Prices  poor.  More  wheat  has  been 
planted  this  season  than  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  is  looking  well.  We  have  more 
home-raised  meat  than  has  been  made  any 
year  in  tbe  last  ten  years.  Money  scarce. 
Plenty  of  good  laud  for  sale  cheap.  R.  L.  M. 

Texas. 

Senior,  Bexar  Co.,  Dec.  20. — We  have  had 
fine  rains  of  late,  aud  consequently  farmers 
are  busy  sowing  small  grains.  Cattle  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  tbe  cold  and  wet ,  as  they  wore  in 
poor  condition  before  cold  weather  set  in: 
they  can  be  bought  now  for  one-third  the 
price thejr  brought  last  Spring;  but  there  are 
no  buyers.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  farming  country,  and  the  time  will  not  be 
long  before  the  present  mode  of  raising  stock 
(letting  them  take  care  of  themselves)  will 
have  to  be  abandoned,  aud  fine  cattle  will  be 
raised,  as  it  will  hardly  pay  to  feed  a  Texas 
cow  for  either  milk  or  beef.  I  see  much 
writing  about  sorghum  as  fodder  for  stock; 
and  as  ueailyall  farmers  in  Western  Texas 
grow  it  for  that,  purpose,  it  seems  to  be  a 
proven  fact  with  us  that  it  isgood  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  if  fed  judiciously ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  certain  time  during  the  growth  of  sor¬ 
ghum  when  it  will  hurt  and  even  kill  cattle. 
1  know  of  three  different  instances  iu  this 
neighborhood  where  cows  were  found  dead  in 
the  sorghum  patches,  audiu  one  particular  in¬ 
stance  the  cow  was  seen  to  go  into  the  patch ; 
a  man  went  to  drive  her  out,  so  that  she  did 
not  eat  longer  than  10  or  15  minutes,  still  she 
fell  and  died  in  the  field.  f.  g.  w. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Cunuecttcut. 

WiLLlM antic,  Windham  Co.— My  small 
Blush  Potato  had  10  eyes.  I  planted  them 
where  I  had  the  Rural  Flint  Corn  the  year 
before,  one  eye  in  a  hill.  From  one  lull  I  only 
got  four  small  potatoes;  the  other  nine  hills 
produced  85  bushels  of  good  tubers.  Tbe  bhoe- 
peg  Corn  grew  well  until  the  dry  weather  and 
frost  came.  I  only  had  one  good  ear  that  got 
ripe.  I  had  a  heaping  half-bushel  of  ears,  but 
the  com  was  shriveled;  but  it  dried  hard.  We 
had  three  good  Perfection  W atermelous. 
Owing  to  the  dry  weather  and  the  hens,  the 
Garden  Treasures  did  not  do  very  well. 

W.  K.  A. 

.Massachusetts. 

Dighton,  Bristol  Co.— My  Blush  Potato, 
weighing  about  two  ounces,  yielded  137 
tubers  weighing  pounds.  My  Shoe-peg 
Cora  came  up  well,  but  wire-worms  aud  spin¬ 
dle  worms  held  it  between  life  aud  death 
several  weeks.  Yield,  88  ears  and  nine 
nubbins.  J-  •I- 

Sew  York. 

Buffalo,  Erie  Co. —My  Blush  Potato  yield¬ 
ed  splendidly.  It  had  nine  eyes,  was  planted 
in  nine  hills,  and  yielded  seven  pounds  five 
ounces.  [That’s  a  picayune  yield,  bless  you! 
—Eds.]  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  froze.  '1  he  Ru¬ 
ral  dowel's  did  finely.  c.  d.  b, 

Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.— From  the 
small  Blush  Potato  I  got  twenty-six  pounds  of 
nice  tubers.  The  peas  yielded  well.  The 
flower  seeds  were  satisfactory.  The  corn  did 
uot  do  very  well.  Melons  a  failure,  d.  .l  c. 

Loyvvillk.  Lewis  Co.— The  small  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  I  planted  produced  forty-six  potatoes, 
which  weighed  eighteen  pounds.  They  were 
large  and  nice  but  rather  late.  Frost  killed 
the  tops.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  very  large, 
but  did  not  mature,  I  have  one  grape-vine 
growiug.  The  flower  seeds  did  well.  The 
wheat  was  destroyed.  O.  H.  c. 

Pennsylvania, 

Sakgerstown,  Crawford  Co.— My  small 
Blush  Potato  was  cut  to  eight  pieces,  aud  pro¬ 
duced  20}{  bushels  of  beautiful  tubers.  The 
celery  was  splendid.  The  Garden  Treasures 
were  nice.  The  corn  grew  tall,  but  was  too 
late  for  this  section.  The  wheat  did  uot  head 
out.  The  melons  did  not  amount  to  a  tty  thing 
My  White  Elephants  anil  Ilebrous  did  well. 

D.  A.  K. 

Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co. — My  two  very 
small  Blush  Potatoes  were  cut  iu  IU  pieces  aud 
planted  in  a  drill.  Result,  half  a  bushel  of 
nice  tubers.  The  Shoe- peg  Corn  grew  finely ;  a 


part  of  it  got  ripe;  some  of  the  stalks  grew 
L2Lf  feet  high ;  too  tall  and  late  for  me.  l. 

Ohio. 

Leipsic,  Putnam  Co  — From  my  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes,  planted  in  twelve  hills.  I  dug 
about  forty  tubers,  weighing  twenty  pounds — 
a  yield  of  485  bushels  per  acre,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  extra  good,  all  things  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  tailed  to  ripen  in 
time  to  escape  frost  It  would  have  required 
at  least  fifteen  days  more  to  ripen  it,  making 
108  days  from  planting.  My  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  failed  to  grow.  As  the  Rural  re¬ 
quested,  I  tried  Early  Ohio,  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  aud  Early  Rose  Potatoes  side  by  side, 
aud  I  find  that  Early  Ohio  stands  first  iu 
curliness,  size  and  productiveness.  Hebron 
chines  next  for  size  and  yield,  and  for  earli¬ 
ness  Early  Rose  is  about  even  with  it.  For 
quality  any  of  them  is  good  enough  when  a 
“  feller  ”  is  hungry.  T-  J-  w- 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  uame 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 


PEAS  AND  PIGS. 

H.  -S'.,  Fort  Collins,  Col.— Col.  F.  D.  Curtis’s 
experiment  iu  feeding  pigs,  as  stated  in  the 
Rural  of  November  3d,  exemplifies  what  is 
certainly  a  cheap  method  of  producing  pork 
and  as  I  have  been  experimenting  on  a  similar 
plan  with  20  hogs  the  past  year.  I  wish  to  ask 
Col.  Curtis  a  few  questions  through  the  Ru  . 
ral:  1.  What  kind  of  pea  was  used  for  seed? 

2.  What  was  the  dote  of  seeding,  and  the 
amount  per  acre?  3.  Were  the  peas  sown  j 
broadcast  or  in  drills  ?  4.  How  many  hogs  j 
will  one  acre  of  i>eas  fatten  ?  5.  What  was 
the  breed  of  hogs  t 

ANSWERED  BY  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I  prefer  to  reply  to  the  above  questions  in  a 
general  way  rather  than  numerically,  it  does 
uot  make  any  particular  difference  what  kind 
of  pea  is  sown  for  a  crop.  In  thus  latitude  the 
small  Canada  peas  do  as  well  as  any.  1  sowed 
these  aud  also  the  Black-Eyed  Marrowfats, 
and  both  did  equally  well.  I  think  tbe  Mar¬ 
rowfats  yielded  the  largest  crop.  Of  course, 
peas  should  never  be  sown,  or  the  ground  be 
worked  until  the  latter  is  in  good  order,  and 
this  time  will  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
All  of  the  old  farmers  iu  my  neighborhood  in¬ 
sisted  that  peas,  to  till  well,  should  be  sown  in 
the  “old  of  the  moon.”  I  followed  this  no¬ 
tion,  so  that  if  there  was  any  virtue  in  it, 
the  moon  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  peas, 
aud,  accordingly,  hurried  the  crop  into  the 
ground  the  day  before  the  moon  changed. 
Whether  the  moon  smiled  on  my  efforts,  or 
uot,  I  am  uuable  to  say;  but  the  yield  of  peas 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  town. 
The  sowing  was  done  in  the  “old  of  the  moon” 
in  the  month  of  May,  aud  this,  according  to 
old  funnel's,  is  always  the  time  to  sow  peas  in 
this  latitude.  1  had,  however,  sowu  green 
Marrowfats  the  last  of  June  aud  obtained  a 
remarkable  yield.  Old  farmers  insist  that 
when  peas  are  uot  sown  in  the  “old  of  the 
moon,”  they  all  go  to  vines-  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  great  growth  of  vines  without  any 
pods.  Peas  are  liable  to  grow  in  this  way, 
which  makes  the  crop  sometimes  uncertain ; 
but  as  it  is  so  easily  cultivated  the  risks  are 
not  so  great.  A  good  crop  of  peas  will  afford 
from  4U  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  aud  a  bushel 
of  them  will  go  further  iu  making  growth  than 
n  bushel  of  corn,  because  peas,  being  nitro¬ 
genous,  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  system  and 
make  healthful  and  firm  ilesh;  whereas  com 
goes  more  to  fat,  which  is  not  so  good  for  food 
and  makes  softer  pork  with  more  waste  in  the 
cooking.  Mv  peas  were  sown  broadcast,  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre  and  covered 
with  the  cultivator.  Two  bushels  and  a-half 
ure  not  too  much  seed, and  sowing  with  a  drill  is 
a  better  way. 

The  number  of  hogs  which  an  acre  of  peas 
will  fatten  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  crop 
aud  the  size  of  the  hogs.  It  may  lie  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  an  acre  of  peas  fed  ou  the 
ground,  commencing  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  so  that  the  hogs  will  eat,  a  portion  of  the 
vines  as  well  as  the  pods,  will  go  further  in 
making  pork  then  an  acre  of  corn  fed  iu  the 
usual  way.  The  cost  of  labor  is  decidedly  ou 
the  side  of  the  peas  as  well  us  a  more  perfect 
■mastication,  which  latter  makes  u  decided 
gain  iu  favor  of  tbe  peas.  This  more  complete 
mastication  is  secured  by  the  fact  that  the 
pigs  eat  the  peus  in  the  pods,  and  the  pods  go¬ 
ing  into  their  stomachs  with  Lhc  peas  make  a 
combination  of  food  exactly  suited  to  a  health¬ 
ful  action  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels; 
whereas  an  exclusive  com  diet  is  the  reverse. 
A  healthful  action  insures  a  complete  absorp¬ 
tion,  without  which  there  is  a  proportionate 
loss.  The  passing  of  food  through  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  bowels  does  not  of  itself  insure 


growth.  Peas  make  the  firmest  and  best  meat 
of  any  single  kind  of  grain. 

The  breeds  of  hogs  which  I  fattened  in  the 
peas  were  the  Victorias,  (not  the  spurious 
breed  of  Indiana)  and  the  Duvoc- Jerseys. 
The  butchers  said  that  this  was  the  best  pork 
which  came  into  their  markets. 

SAGE  CULTURE. 

R.  D.  M.,  Davenport  Center,  N.  Y.— I  want 
information  about  sage  culture — when  to  pick, 
how  to  dry,  etc. 

A  ns. — Sage  requires  a  rich,  light  soil,  and 
good  thorough  cultivation,  as  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  leaf  iu  a  great  measure  depend 
upou  these  conditions.  Some  grow  it  from 
cuttings;  but  it  is  much  more  readily  raised 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  gentle 
hot-bed  about  the  end  of  March.  Sow  thinly 
and  cover  lightly,  and  when  the  young  plants 
are  well  up,  give  air  freely,  and  use  all  means 
to  obtain  a  stout,  robust  growth,  aud  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  young  plants  from  becoming  drawn. 
Gradually  expose  to  the  air,  and  plant  out 
towards  the  end  of  May  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  tbo  plants  being  one  foot  apart  iu  the 
rows.  Keep  well  cultivated  until  it  is  time  to 
gather  the  crop,  being  careful  to  remove  all 
flowering  stalks  the  instant  they  are  noticed. 
The  leaves  can  lie  gathered  when  fully  grown, 
cither  by  pickiug  them  off  where  the  plants 
stand,  or  by  paitially  pruning  the  branches 
and  picking  off  the  leaves  iuside.  They  are 
dried  by  spreading  them  thinly  on  eleau 
boards  in  any  dry.  airy  situation.  In  order 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  a  new  planta¬ 
tion  should  be  made  every  year,  so  that  after 
the  crop  is  gathered,  the  old  (two-year)  plants 
can  be  destroyed,  new  plants  generally  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  leaves;  but  they  are  not  as 
pungent  as  those  from  older  plants.  We  are 
unable  to  give  our  correspondent  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  prices,  as  they  vary  considerably, 
being  influenced  by  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  crop,  hut  we  would  advise  our  friend 
to  make  inquiries  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
purchase  before  disposing  of  it,  and  wo  sug. 
gestthathe  make  these  inquiries  before  com¬ 
mencing  its  cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale. 

queries  about  stock  feed. 

J.  A.  F.,  Coldwater, Mich. — 1.  Which  is  the 
cheapest  teed  for  horses — oats  at  85  cents  per 
bushels,  corn  at  60  cents,  wheat  at  $1,  or  oil 
meal  at  *2.25  per  cwti  2.  Would  tbe  oil  meal 
be  good  for  mares?  3.  Is  wheat  bran  at  *16 
a  ton  as  cheap  Winter  feed  for  hogs  as  oats  at 
85  cents  per  bushel  or  fine  middlings  at  *20  per 
ton? 

Ans.— 1.  Cora  is  the  cheapest  grain  at  the 
prices  mentioned.  Wheat  is  not  a  good  food 
for  horses  at  any  price.  But  while  com  may 
be  cheaper  than  oats,  because  oats  have  more 
husk  than  corn,  yet  it.  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  the  best  or  most  economical.  A  horse  will 
do  more  work  on  twelve  pounds  of  oats  than 
on  twelve  pounds  of  corn,  because  the  former 
have  more  iu  uscle-foru  dug  substance.  As  the 
oats  and  corn  are  precisely  the  same  value  ]>er 
pound  as  the  corn,  it  would  be  better  to  mix 
these  grains  in  equal  quantities  by  weight; 
that  is,  a  bushel  of  com  to  two  bushels  of  oats, 
aud  feed  the  mixture.  2.  Oil  meal  is  not  a 
proper  lood  for  horses;  there  isuoihlug  better 
than  oats  aud  corn  for  a  steady  diet;  but  a 
quart  or  two  of  linseed  (uot  cotton-seed)  oil¬ 
cake  meal  would  be  useful  aud  beneficial  oc¬ 
casionally.  If  given  too  often  it  would  be  too 
laxative,  while  cotton-seed  meal  is  wholly  too 
costive.  3.  As  regards  the  feed  for  hogs,  at 
60  cents  a  bushel  corn  is  worth  only  820  a  ton, 
and  is  far  cheaper  at  that  price  for  Winter 
feeding  than  brau  at  *16.  But  corn  alone  is 
uot  a  sufficient  food, and  a  mixture  of  one-half 
corn  and  one  half  bran  costing  $18  a  ton, 
would  be  preferable  to  middlings  or  to  bran 
alone,  and  the  two  mixed  would  help  the  full 
digestion  of  each  other. 

PULVERIZED  SPANISH  FLIES  FOR  STOCK. 

R,  G,  B.,  Bo  ton  ltouge,  La. — In  the  Rural 
of  November  10,  in  answer  to  a  query  as  to 
the  method  of  making  a  cow  taku  the  bull,  the 
advice  is  given  to  administer  10  grains  of  pul 
verized  Spanish  flies;  how  often  should  the 
dose  be  given?  How  long  will  it  he  after  that, 
till  the  cow  comes  in  heat?  Is  it  dangerous  t  o 
give  a  cow  iu  calf  the  dose?  How  should  it  be 
given?  Will  the  result  be  the  same,  if  a  dose 
is  given  to  a  mure?  I  have  80  head  of  ordin¬ 
ary  cows,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  calve 
only  every  second  year,  sometimes  going 
longer,  though  the  bull  runs  with  them  all  the 
time. 

A.\s  —There  is  a  slight  mistake  in  your  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  reply  to  the  query  referred 
to.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  medicine 
prescribed  would  be  effective.  Its  effect  is 
in  the  way  indicated,  aud  it  usually  brings  the 
desired  in. suit  by  producing  ovarian  excite¬ 
ment.  It  may  bo  given  daily  for  two  days 
and  then  suspended  and  repeated  iu  three 
days  if  necessary,  aud  the  animal  should  bo 
watched  and  looked  after  carefully  mean 
while.  The  drug  may  produce  un  effect  in 
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24  hours,  or  not  until  the  second  or  third  day. 
It  is  advisable  to  give  first  10  grains  and  then 
only  five  grains  for  each  additional  dose  as  the 
drug  is  diuretic;  and  its  effect  may  be  too 
strong  if  repeated  in  the  full  dose.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  and  not  advisable  to  give  it 
to  a  cow  that  is  in  calf.  It  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  five  grains  are  a 
full  dose  for  a  mare,  Your  cattlehave  probably 
formed  a  habit  which  has  becomes  econd  na¬ 
ture  and  maybe  hard  to  overcome. 


12X  cents  per  bushel,  or  superphosphate  at 
$35  per  ton?  No  outlay  for  hauling. 

Ans. — These  two  cannot  be  compared,  kav- 
iug  no  similar  qualities;  nor  can  one  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  other.  Ashes  are  very 
cheap  at  the  price  mentioned,  unless  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  lime  mixed  with  them. 
Superphosphate,  if  a  good  article,  is  worth  $35 
a  ton. 

Miscellaneous. 

T.  R.  //.,  Monrovia,  hid. — 1.  How  can  I 
prevent  mice  from  girdling  my  young  apple- 
trees?  2.  vVhen  ought  peach-trees  to  be 
pruned?  3.  Why  did  my  vegetable  oyster 
plants  all  run  to  -eedf  The  seed  was  grown  in 
1882,  but  the  roots  are  small,  spindling  and 
worthless. 

Ans. — i.  For  this  purpose  we  have  used  the 
following  mixture  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  Downing  in  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America  says  that  it  is  an  effectual  preven¬ 
tive.  Take  one  spadeful  of  hot  slaked  lime, 
one  of  clean  cow  dung,  some  soot  and  one 
haudful  of  flowers  of  sulphur;  mix  the  whole 
together  with  the  addition  of  enough  water  to 
bring  it  to  theconsisteuey  of  thick  paint;  with 
the  compound  paint  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
high  enough  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mice,  choosing  a  dry  day  to  apply  the  mix¬ 
ture.  2.  In  February,  or  as  early  in  the  sea- 
sou  as  possible,  be  careful  to  cut  off  all  shoots 
close  above  a  wood  bud,  and  not  a  blossom 
bud.  8.  We  suppose  the  plants  must  have 
been  severely  checked  during  their  season  of 
growth  by  drought  or  something  else:  after  a 
time  grow tli  commenced  again,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  plants  went  to  seed  just  as  they 
would  have  done  had  it  been  Spring,  and  they 
had  had  a  Winter’s  rest  Our  correspondent 
may  feel  assured  that  the  quality  of  the  seed 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  singular  and  an¬ 
noying  occurrence,  and  that  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  occur  very  soon  again. 

UA  Subscriber  "Watlacetown,  Va. — 1.  Where 
can  the  machinery  for  making  starch  from 
potatoes  be  obtained?  Would  potato-starch 
making  be  profitable  when  potatoes  cost  $1 
per  bushel?  How  many  pounds  of  starch  can 
be  made  from  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  what 
is  the  price  of  starch  per  pound  wholesale? 
2.  A  large  bony  knot  was  developed  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  one  of  my  mare’s  hind  legs  last  Hum¬ 
mer.  Is  it  a  spavin,  and  how  should  it  be 
treated? 

Ans. — 1.  Starch-making  is  not  very  profit¬ 
able  just  now,  as  starch  is  lower  than  usual, 
selling  at  three  cents  or  less  per  pound.  The 
machinery  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  easily 
made  by  a  mill-wright.  It  is  not  made  for 
sale.  It  consists  chiefly  of  wooden  vats, 
spouts,  pipes  and  pumps,  with  a  brick  drying 
chamber  provided  with  wire-gauze  shelves  for 
the  wet  starch  to  dry  ou.  A  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes  makes  from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
starch,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  the 
skill  of  the  maker.  Some  potatoes  are  not 
good  for  starch,  as  those  which  are  wet  and 
soggy.  2.  The  lump  is  a  spavin.  Blistering 
and  rest  are  the  only  palliatives.  It  cannot 
be  removed,  as  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
bone. 

“  Juvenia,"  May  mile.  Mo.— 1.  Two  of  my 
cows  got  into  a  field  of  corn  and  ate  too  much. 
Sick  next  day.  Symptoms:  Stiff  in  hind  legs, 
pain,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  shivering.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  they  got  over  it.  What  ought  I  to 
have  done  for  them?  If  impaction  had  taken 
place,  what?  2.  Please  describe  operation  of 
drenching  a  cow. 

Ans. — 1.  You  should  liuve  kept  the  cows  out 
of  the  coi  n- field  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  2.000  pounds  of  cure  in  such  a  case. 
Sheep  are  uot  so  subject  to  impaction  of  the 
stomach  as  coys,  and  do  uot  bloat  so  easily. 
The  best  remedy  iu  such  a  case  is  to  give  a 
strong  purgative  and  injections  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  For  a  sheep  two  ounces  of  linseed  oil  or 
of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  iu  warm  water  may 
be  given  and  plenty  of  warm  drink,  with  half 
u  teaspoonful  of  carbouate  of  ammonia  dis. 
solved  in  it.  If  bloating  occurs  dangerously, 
puncture  the  stomach  through  the  leftside, 
hulf  way  betweeu  the  last  rib  and  the  hip 
bone  and  let  the  gas  escape.  Bee  wlmt  Henry 
Stewart  says  ou  this  subject,  under  “  Veteri¬ 
narian,”  iu  this  issue.  2,  To  drench  a  cow, 
give  the  liquid  medicine  from  a  horn  or 
long-necked  bottle,  holding  up  the  heud  anti 
pouring  the  liquid  in  the  side  of  the  mouth, 

D.  J.  V .  Caledonia.  .V.  V. — 1.  1  have  300 
bushels  of  White  Elephant  Potatoes,  for  which 
I  wish  to  realize  the  highest  price;  would 
the  Rural  advise  advertising  them  ?  2.  What 
are  they  worth  ?  3.  Wlmt  is  the  usual  size  of 
barrels?  4  What  kind  of  packing  is  used  ? 

5.  Who  pays  freightage r  0.  Would  advertis¬ 
ing  be  too  expensive  !  7.  T  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  Shaffer  Colossal  Raspberry  plants: 
will  their  tips  which  were  turned  down  last 
Fall  lie  sufficiently  rooted  to  ship  next  Spring? 

8.  Is  moss  from  the  woods  used  for  packing  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  advertising 
will  pay  you  this  year.  2.  Potatoes  of  all 


It  would  not  mature  seed  with  you.  3.  See 
“Western  Stock  Notes,”  by  Jonathan  Periam, 
in  last  issue. 

O.  F.  D..  Sarnia,  Ont. — What  is  a  good 
poultry  book;  also  poultry  journal 

Ans. — Lewis's  Practical  Poultry  book,  $1  50 ; 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  $2.00. 
The  Poultry  World,  Hartford,  Conn.,  price  $1 
per  year.  The  books  may  be  obtained  from 
the  American  News  Company,  New  York 
City. 

C.  K.,  Marshall  Co.,  Kansas. — What  is  a 
good  sign  that  a  mare  is  in  foal  ? 

Ans.— The  absence  of  the  usual  periodical 
excitement  is  a  negative  sign ;  a  more  conclu¬ 
sive  and  positive  sign  is  the  enlargement 
of  the  udder,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the 
second  month  of  pregnancy. 

E.  R.  P.,  Smithville,  Pa.— Does  it  injure  an 
orchard  to  trim  it  on  leap  year  ?” 

Ans.— Certainly  not,  unless  you  trim  too 
close.  Be  careful,  however;  it  injures  the 
orchard  to  trim  it  too  close  on  “leap  year”  as 
much  as  on  any  other  year. 

F.  E.  S..  Hudson  Center,  N.  H. — What  re¬ 
liable  firm  in  New  York  City  buys  raw  furs 
effid  skins? 

Ans  —Gunther  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  John  B.  Chemidlin,  53  Mercer 
Street. 

J.  B.  Franklin,  Pa. — How  did  people  learn 
to  milk  cows  ?  What  was  the  name  of  the 
first  person  who  did  it  ? 

Ans.— The  old  saying  tells  us  that  it  is  easy 
to  ask  questions  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer. 


barrel  you  like.  4,  None.  5.  According  to 
contract,  6.  Yes.  7.  Probably.  8.  Often¬ 
times. 

-•1.  AT.,  Aladison ,  D.  T. — Which  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  mentioned  in  the  Rural’s  selec¬ 
tion  can  bo  recommended  to  propagate  from 
seeds  in  this  locality  ? 

Ans.— Lilacs,  deutzias,  mock-orange,  wei- 
gelas  (?),  Japan  quinces,  Callicarpa  Ameri¬ 
cana,  Spiraea  grandiflora,  and  most  of  the  spi¬ 
nes,  Kolreuteria  pauicuiata,  horse  chestnuts, 
maples,  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tnlipifera), 
Magnolias  acuminata  and  glauca,  Yellow- 
wood  (Cladrastis  tinctorial,  Halesia  tetrep- 
tera  (Silver-bell),  Liquidambar,  honeysuckles 
of  the  standard  class.  Some  of  the  above  will 
not  prove  hardy;  but  it  might  be  well  to  tru 
all. 

E.  L.  D.,  West  Andover,  Ohio.— I,  How  can 
I  get  rid  of  white  grubs  in  my  market  garden? 
2.  Where  can  I  get  sweet  potato  seed  ? 

Ays.  1,  Ibis  is  the  plan  we  have  pursued, 
having  been  troubled  in  the  same  way :  Dig  or 
plow  (accord iug  to  area)  up  the  land  late  in 
the  Fall  just  before  freezing  weather.  Sow  at 
the  rate  of  500  pounds  of  potash  fertilizer 
(kainit,  potato  fertilizer,  or  unleacbed  wood 
ashes)  and  at  the  rate  of  nine  bushels  of  salt 
per  acre.  Prepare  in  the  Spring  for  crops  as 
usual.  2.  Probably  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
Detroit.  Mich.  All  leading  Eastern  seedsmen 
keep  them.  Most  florists  keep  the  plants. 

H.  B.  S.,  Roekport,  Ohio,— When  and  how 
should  the  hickory  be  grafted  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  customary  to  graft  this  tree 
If  one  wishes  to  graft,  it  should  be  done  in  the 
Spring.  Use  thrifty  stocks  of  last  year's 
growth.  There  are  various  modes  of  g lift¬ 
ing ;  but  tbe  main  principle  is  to  bring  the 
uewly  cut  surface  of  the  cion  and  stock  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  fresh  bark  and  young  wood 
of  each  are  in  close  contact:  the  wound  should 
be  covered  with  some  plastic  substance  that 
will  hold  the  parts  together  and  exclude  the 
air. 

B  *4.  C.,  La  Conner,  Washington  Ter. — 1. 
How  would  it  do  to  harrow  Spring  grain  af¬ 
ter  it  is  up  ?  2.  What  is  Millo  Maize:  would 
it  mature  here  ?  3.  Which  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Wc  have  never  tried  it.  The  practice 
does  not  grow  more  popular.  2.  It  is  said  to 
be  similar  to  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum. 


CORN  QUERIES. 

IF.  S.  IF,,  Greensbury,  hul. — 1.  Iu  culti¬ 
vating  corn  shallow  and  level,  where  the  soil 
is  very  foul,  how  are  the  weeds  got  rid  of  in 
the  row  if  rhe  corn  is  drilled,  and  iu  the  hills, 
if  it  is  planted  iu  checks?  2.  What  kiud  of 
cultivator  is  the  be6t  to  cultivate  level?  3. 
Should  seed  corn  be  left  on  the  cob  till  wanted? 
4.  Does  very  cold  weather  injure  seed  corn  if 
the  seed  is  dry? 

Ans. — 1.  By  hoeing  or  hand  pulling.  This 
is  the  only  way.  But  our  drills  are  very 
straight,  so  that  we  ruu  quite  close  to  tbe 
plauts.  2,  We  have  a  cultivator  with  two 
horizontal  blades, the  eudsof  which  come  within 
a  foot  of  each  other.  Iu  front  of  these  is  a 
tooth  or  blade  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
flattened  double  share,  which  cultivates  the 
foot  of  space  not  cultivated  by  the  horizontal 
blades.  It  is  a  clumsy  affair,  but  answers  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  implement  we  know  of. 
Next  to  this,  we  prefer  the  sulky  spring-tooth 
harrow,  as  our  laud  is  sandy.  We  takeout 
two  teeth  an  1  straddle  the  rows.  3.  Leave  it 
on  the  cob  by  all  means.  We  bring  our  choice 
seed  com  in  a  warm  room,  and  leave  it  there 
on  the  cob  until  seeding  time.  4.  It  is  said 
not;  perhaps  it  is  trite  enough.  Still  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep  our  seed  corn  warm. 

SPREADING  MANURE— EARLY  LAMBS. 

“A  Reader Cohocton,  X.  T. — 1.  Which  is  the 
better  plan,  to  spread  manure  from  the  wag¬ 
on  as  it  is  hauled  out,  or  to  pile  itmhea(>s  and 
spread  it  as  it  is  turned  under?  2.  Is  it  a  good 
plan  to  haul  manure  iu  Winter  and  spread  it 
on  potato  ground,  where  it  is  wanted?  3. 
What  is  the  best  kind  of  food  for  ewes  with 
lamb?  Is  December  too  early  for  lambs? 

Ans.— 1.  Manure  should  uot  be  left  in  heaps 
on  a  field.  It  is  a  great  waste,  as  the  ground 
gets  too  much  under  the  heap  and  the  rest  is 
robbed.  It  is  better  to  spread  the  manure  as 
it  is  drawn,  and  from  the  sled  and  wagon. 
There  is  no  loss  of  ammonia,  as  the  ammonia 
is  formed  very  slowly  as  the  manure  decays, 
and  the  soil  aksorbs  it  as  fast  as  it  is  evolved. 
This  applies  only  to  level  ground;  on  hill-sides 
manure  should  he  spread  only  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  plowed  iu,  lest  it  might  be  washed  aud 
wasted  liy  a  raiu  or  by  melting  snow.  2.  Yes; 
subject  to  the  above  restrictions.  3.  Oats  and 
a  little  corn  are  the  best  feed  for  ewes.  D*»- 
cember  is  too  early  for  lambs.  March  is  a 
good  time,  when  early  lambs  are  sold  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes.  May  is  the  best  time  other  wise. 

USE  OF  PLASTER  AND  LIME. 

I).  J.  i>\,  Hurborton ,  N.  J. — 1.  Is  it  well  to 
use  land  plaster  iu  the  barnyard  to  rot  the 
manure?  2  Wheu  Mapes's  manures  are  used 
ou  crops,  is  it  good  policy  to  use  lime  also;  the 
lime  costing  10  cents  per  bushel? 

Ans. — 1.  Plaster  1ms  no  effect  whatever  iu 
rotting  mamire.  it  is  best  applied  direct  to  the 
laud  iu  tbe  Spring.  It  is  usefully  spread  in 
the  stable  as  a  deodorizer,  as  it  absorbs  the 
amiuouia  which  is  so  prevalent  in  stables,  and 
purifies  tue  air.  2.  Lime  is  one  of  tbe  necessary 
fertilizers  If  it  is  used  just  before  or  at  the 
same  time  with  superphosphate,  it  has  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  it;  but  when  used  ufter  it, 
no  injurious  results  occur.  Lime  is  rather 
dear  at  the  price  meutmued,  but  it  may  be 
used  profitably  even  at  that  price,  if  it  is  used 
carefully  aud  not  over-slaked.  It  should  be 
made  is  flue  as  possible  and  used  quite  dry; 
very  little  moisture  is  required  to  dry  slake  it, 
aud  too  much  injures  it. 

QUINCE  CULTURE. 

IF.  A?  Mali.,  Ellisville,  HI.—  What  is  the 
best  method  of  culture  for  the  quiuce?  I  have 
been  advised  to  dig  around  and  salt  the  tree's 
every  Spring. 

Ans. — It  would  be  best  for  you  to  propagate 
by  bending  branches  down  in  the  Spring 
under  the  soil,  leaving  a  few  buds  out.  Such 
layers  will  usually  root  by  Fall,  \.  hen  they 
may  he  cut  from  the  main  stem,  and  be  trans¬ 
planted.  If  plants  are  purchased  from  nur¬ 
series,  transplant  iu  the  Spring.  The  quince 
needs  a  deep,  rich  soil,  ami  it  should  bo  well 
prepared.  An  application  of  manure  should 
be  given  every  two  years.  Cutout  all  suckers 
aud  confine  the  tree  to  one  stem.  Plant  them 
10  to  12  feet  apart  The  Orange  aud  Rea's 
Mammoth  are  the  best  varieties.  We  have 
never  had  any  positive  proof  that  salt  bene¬ 
fits  the  quiuce. 

ASHES  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

/..  R„  Oenessee  Co.,  N,  Y. — Which  is  the 
more  profitable  ashes  from  a  lime  kiln  at 
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E,  S  for  prize  no  l.— More  are  competing  for  No. 
l  than  for  any  of  the  others.  -••Amateur"  for  prize  V. 
—A  J.  C.— J.  E.  S.— N.  J.  S.  fur  prize  n.-.T,  H.-D.  J. 

C.  t.  D.  M  L,  I.  I  .—A.  L.  L. — J.  K — C.  H.  Garber, 
thanks— H.  E.  E.  R.— E.  A  E  .  thanks— A.  L.  L  —  W. 

E.  D.- W.  A.  E.,  thanks-C-  W.  S  -T.  S.  S.  for  prizes  1 
IX  St  L— G.  A.  B.  for  prize  VIII — Jt.  L.  H.  tor  prlzeV. — 

G.  H.  H.  — G.  R.— B.  J.  B.— E.  L.  B.  for  prize  I — D.  R. — 

H.  D.— T.  R.  *V.— W.  J.  W„  for  prize  L— D.  H.— G.  E.  M.— 

Orville  Tot  man.  thanks  for  corn— J.  H.  for  prizes _ 

f-s.M.— ' T.  M.  A.— J.  J.— S.  P„  for  prizes— J.  B.  C.— F  E. 

F. — C.  D..  thanks— L  E.  G.— E.  J.  C,— K  R.  G.,  thanks.— 

D.  A.  K.— A.  W.  thanks— W  F.  B.— K.  A.  E.—  J.  P.  S.— 

E.  L.  D. — L.— L.  8.  H.— 8.  S.  E. — O.  B.,  for  prizes — J.  H. 
M  .  ans.  by  mail— S.  M.  T.— A.  L.  C.— F.  >1,  S.— B  — J.  H.— 
S.  F.  M.— IV.  G,  P.  V.  S.-P.  C.-L.  S.  E.(  for  prize  VII. 
-S.  0,-C.  J.  M.-C.  E.  F.-A.  D.  P  — F.  P.- J.  C.  B.,  for 
prize  V.-A.  E.  W.-N.  J.-T-  B.-H.  C,  B.-A.  R.  C.-B- 

F.  J.— H.  S.— T.  E.  K.— J.  S.  C.— A.  F.,  for  prizes  I.,  V. 
VIII.,  X. — I.  P.  R. — SI.  B.  H. — Miss  A.  S.,  for  prize  n. — 

G.  N.  S.-H.  SleL.-H.  S.— L.  S.  H.-S.  T.  P.-J.  M.  R.- 
W.  W.— B.  S.— C.  H.-D.  M. 


iTm.s;,  and  plants 


About  the  middle  of  January  our  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE-PRICED 


FLOWER  and 


WILL  BE  READY  FOR  MAILING  TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS. 


J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO., 

IS  Jolin  Street 


embraces  every  desirable  Novel  tv  of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  feature 
for  1£B4  Is,  that  you  can  for  C  select  Seeds  or  Plants  to  that  value  from  their 

Catalogue,  and  have  included,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  Peter  Henderson's  New 

Book,  “tinrdcu  ami  Farm  Topics,”  a  work  of  250  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  containing  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author.  The  price  of  the  book  alone  is  $1.20.  Catalogue 
of  “livery  thing  lor  the  Darden,”  giving  details,  free  ou  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO  •  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


•  CENTENNIAL* 


HARDENERS’  COMPANION 


PRIC'U  lO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
mibllshed.  CoetiUK  fifteen  route.  The  article  on  Market  Gardening  under  Glass  Is  worth 
twenty  times  the  nneen  This  being  OlTR  O.NK  HCMIRBDTII  YT'.AR,  we  publish  this 

■  Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  and  t'nrm.  To  all  sendinc  us  TEN  CENTS  in  stomps, 
we  mail  a  copy,  and  ou  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box, Phila.Pa. 


FOR  ALL  CLLHATES,  ALL  SOILS,  ALL  CROPS. 


siHTts  seeds'  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester, N.Y 
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THE 


RURAU  NEW-YORKER, 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row.  New  York 


Address 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1884. 


We  now  find  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
send  over  200  tomato  seeds  in  each  en¬ 
velope  to  every  applicant  for  the  Rural’s 
present  seed  distribution.  The  whole 
quantity  of  seeds  is  made  up  of  the  late 
or  latest  varieties,  nothing  older  than  the 
Acme  having  been  admitted,  including 
not  less  than  ten  different  strains  which 
have  been  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
from  the  most  carefully  selected  seeds, 
through  from  three  to  ten  years.  They  ^ 
have  been  all  most  thoroughly  mixed,  so 
that  each  envelope  should  contam  seeds 
of  the  entire  collection.  Thus  without 
cost  to  them  our  readers  will  be  enabled 
to  test  all  of  the  best  kinds  of  tomatoes  in 
cultivation. 

Of  the  Black  Champion  oats  we  shall 
send  over  500  grains  in  each  envelope.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  peculiarity  of 
these  oats  is  that  they  tiller  remarkably. 
We  should  advise  that  one  grain  be 
planted  at  least  six  inches  each  way  from 
its  neighbors.  The  Garden  Treasures  and 
Rural  Union  Corn  have  not  as  yet  been 
reached.  But  our  supply  is  ample  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  liberal  test  supply. 

A  friend  writes  us  as  follows :  4 '  Mon¬ 

ey  is  not  the  root  of  all  evil.  (See  Rural 
New-Yorker,  844,  bottom  of  the  page, 
first  column.)  It  is  the  love  of  money 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  Paul  said  to  his  friend  Tim¬ 
othy.  There  iB  a  great  difference,  don’t 
you  see?  Wealth  is  good  for  itself  alone 
when  it  is  honestly  got  and  humanely 
used,  for  then  the  owner  is  merely  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  it,  a  reservoir,  in  fact,  into 
which  streams  flow  and  discharge  their 
floods  and  from  which  there  flows  out  a 
constant,  steady  current  that  in  time- 
makes  a  complete  circuit,  and,  like  the 
showers,  benefits  wherever  it  is  scattered. 
But  the  love  of  it  for  the  power  it  gives 
and  the  ambitions  it  creates,  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing,  and  makes  a  man’s  soul  a 
chilled-steel  safe,  in  which  he  hoards  the 
wealth  merely  for  his  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  and  into  which  he  gathers  it  by  all 
means  possible,  regardless  of  right  and 
justice.” 


The  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  Farm¬ 
ers'  Union  has  passed  resolutions  asking 
for  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  demanding  that 
the  Provincial  Government  be  allowed  to 
charter  railways  and  be  given  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  public  lands,  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railroad.  Every  one  of 
these  points  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
the  party  in  control  of  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  which,  since  the  election  of 
1882,  has  had  a  majority  of  60  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Prime 
Minister,  appears  wedded  to  what  is 
known  as  the  National  policy,  which  aims 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  in  order  to  build  up  in  British 
North  America  a  strong  confederacy  with 
a  dominant  central  power,  in  order  to  of¬ 
fer  a  steady  and  effective  opposition  to 
the  commercial  and  political  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  United  States.  Although 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  highest  appellate  court  in  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  ease  of  Regina 
vs.  Hodge,  gives  decided  encouragement 
to  the  Provincial  Rights  party,  and  will 
intensify  the  feeling  on  the  questions  in 
dispute"  in  Manitoba,  still  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  discontent  in  that  Province 
will  have  more  influence  in  changing  the 
policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  under 
the  present  Administration  than  did  simi¬ 
lar  discontent  in  British  Columbia  a  few 
years  ago. 

- ♦  •  »  - 

Governor  Ireland,  of  Texas,  having 
called  the  Legislature  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  together  in  special  session  to  legis¬ 
late  on  the  great  problem  how  to  put  an 
end  to  wire-fence  cutting,  that  body  has 


just  met  at  Austin.  The  town  is  also 
thronged  with  hundreds  of  stockmen, 
who  are  acting  as  a  Third  House,  lob¬ 
bying  vigorously  to  secure  the  severest 
sort  of  legislation  against  the  cowboys 
and  small  rancheros  who  have  so  little  re¬ 
spect.  for  the  vast  lines  of  fences  which 
shut  them  and  their  small  herds  away 
from  water  and  passage-way  through  the 
country.  Many  of  the  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  remind  the  legislators  that  they  are 
elected  to  represent  not  only  the  live¬ 
stock  men  but  also  the  pioneer  farmers 
and  small  stockmen,  who  are  entitled  to 
just  consideration  even  though  they  may 
not  be  able  to  go  to  Austin  and 
spend  several  weeks  in  lobbying. 
The  large  stockmen  who  have  inclosed 
miles  of  river  and  creek  fronts  and  who 
possess  vast  herds,  who  are  opposed  to 
the  agricultural  settlement  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  whose  arrogance  and  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  their  poorer  neighbors 
have  been  only  checked  by  the  present 
agitation,  will  have  great  influence  as  lob¬ 
byists;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Legisla¬ 
tors  will  have  the  public  interest,  not  the 
interest  of  any  individual  class,  at  heart, 
and  will  take  duly  into  consideration  the 
views  and  rights  of  the  thousands  of 
farmers  and  small  stockmen  who  own  from 
a  quarter  section  to  two  sections  and 
make  a  living  by  their  own  labor.  To 
prevent  fence  cutting  over  so  vast  a  stretch 
of  thinly  inhabited  territory  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  on  the  matter  will  be 
a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  undertaking. 
- »  - 

TAXATION. 

The  tax  levy  of  this  city  in  1883  was 
$29, 167,029. 81  according  to  Mayor  Edson’s 
report  published  yesteiday.  In  the  as¬ 
sessed  valuations  of  real  estate  there  was 
an  increase  of  $43,926,853,  while  in  the 
assessed  valuation  of  personal  property 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $726,087.33.  No¬ 
body  for  a  moment  supposes  that  these 
valuations  afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
actual  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  both 
kinds  of  property.  Justly,  therefore,  does 
the  Mayor  call  attention  to  the  urgent 
necessity  for  reformation  in  this  matter. 
It  is  true  everywhere  as  well  as  here  that 
“erroneous  and  unequal  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  estate  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation  lead  to  consequences  of  a  serious 
nature,  inviting  widespread  dishonesty  in 
efforts  to  escape,  the  payment  of  a  just 
proportion  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Government.”  Why  do  the 
great  daily  papers  which  have  so 
much  to  say  about  tariff  reforma¬ 
tion,  have  so  "little  to  say  about  reforma¬ 
tion  in  State  and  local  taxation?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  the  wealth  of  the  owners  of  most  of 
them  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  personal 
property,  and  their  own  pockets  would 
suffer  if  this  sort  of  property  bore  its  just 
share  of  taxation?  One  of  the  largest 
New  York  dailies  thinks  taxes  should  be 
laid  exclusively  on  real  estate,  exempting 
personal  property  entirely.  The  taxes  on 
real  estate,  it  thinks,  diffuse  themselves  by 
the  agency  of  rent-payers  through  the 
community  and  are  eventually  collected 
from  the  consumers  in  proportion  to  their 
consumption  of  the  goods  produced, 
manufactured  and  sold.  How  about  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  no  rent-payers  dwell  ?  A 
better  reason  for  laying  taxes  exclusively 
on  real  estate  is  given  by  a  writer  in  Texas: 
The  perjury,  dishonesty,  selfish  disre¬ 
gard  of  justice  and  equity  through  which 
personal  property  now  escapes  its  just 
share  of  taxation  will  then  be  avoided, 
and  the  country  will  escape  the  divine 
chastisement  such  offenses  against  public 
morality  deserve. 


A  GLIMPSE  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 


About  300  letters,  written  from  early 
in  1874  to  the  middle  of  1878,  to  the  late 
Gen.  D.  D.  Colton,  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Vice-President  and 
General  Agent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and  General  Agent  and 
Attorney  at  New  York  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  have  lately  been  made  public  in 
a  law  suit  in  California,  in  which  Colton’s 
widow'  claims  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
Huntington  and  his  associates  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  on  account  of 
her  dead  husband's  valuable  services  in 
connection  with  the  road.  The  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Roads  were  praeti- 
ally  identical,  the  magnates  of  the  Central 
promoting  the  Southern  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  the  line  to  the  west  across  the 
Southern  States  and  Territories.  At  the 
same  time  Thomas  A.  Scott,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  pushing  his  Texas  and 
Pacific  line  from  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
to  San  Diego,  California,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Scott  systems  were  distinctly  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  those  represented  by  Hun¬ 


tington  and  Colton.  The  hostile  interests  1 
clashed  continuously  in  a  struggle,  at  i 
Washington,  for  the  organization  of  fa¬ 
vorable  committes  of  Congress,  the  votes 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  the 
enactment  of  legislation  giving  to  one 
party  or  the  other  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  *  Southern  trans-continental  railroad 
systems  and  the  possession  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  land-grants  bestowed  in  the  re¬ 
spective  charters. 

To  the  public  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  correspondence  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  evidently  written  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  without  the  remotest  idea 
that  it  would  ever  be  made  public.  The 
letters  plainly  show'  -what  has  long  been 
known  in  a  general  way — that  Hunting- 
ton  and  his  associates  have  for  years  been 
ensaged  in  buying  the  votes  ana  influence 
of  the  Congressional,  State  and  Territorial 
representatives  of  the  people,  in  corrupt- 
ins:  the  press,  and  in  amassing  huge  for¬ 
tunes  by  fraud,  deceit  and  knavery  of 
every  sort  that  can  be  practiced  by  unscru¬ 
pulous  wealth  without  incurring  the  pen¬ 
alties  of  the  criminal  law.  The  letters 
have  been  given  in  installments  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  a  perusal  of  the  whole  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  -would  be  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  reading.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
struggle  between  Huntington  and  Scott 
was  not  confined  to  the  lobbies,  the  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  and  the  floors  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  it  extended  to  the 
Congressional  districts  and  into  the  State 
and  Territorial  Legislatures.  Thus,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  Hunting- 
ton  asks  Colton  if  he  ‘‘cannot  have  Safford 
call  the  Legislature  together  and  grant 
such  charters  as  we  want  at  a  cost,  say, 
of  $25,000.”  Again  he  directs  his  part¬ 
ner  to  heat  Congressman  Luttrel,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  his  district,  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  thinks  it  better  “to  beat  him  with  a 
Democrat,”  because  the  House  was  then 
Democratic.  He  reports  that  Governor 
Axtell,  of  New  Mexico,  had  assured  him 
that  he  would  get  such  a  bill  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  wanted  passed  for  a  very  little 
money,  “when  if  we  sent  a  man  they 
would  stick  him  for  large  amounts.” 

Though  Huntington's  road  was  one  of 
the  greatest  gainers  by  laud  grants,  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  land  subsidies  to 
Scott’s" road,  and  sent  a  man  to  Rich¬ 
mond  on  Saturday  and  to  A  Ibany  on  the 
next  Friday,  to  get  “anti-subsidy  resolu¬ 
tions”  passed  by  "the  Legislatures  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  York.  To  rouse  public 
sentiment  against  the  subsidy  policy,  and 
thus  thwart  Scott,  he  sent  Dr.  (Duke) 
Gwin  through  the  South  as  an  anti-subsidy 
agitator;  yet  he  now  wants  Congress  to 
confirm  to"  him  the  very  land  grant  against 
the  cession  of  which  his  emissaries  then 
struggled.  But  then  as  long  ago  as  June, 
1876.  he  said  of  Scott  and  his  associates: 
“My  idea  is  to  fight  them  until  it  is  for 
our  interest  to  make  friends  with  them, 
then  quit  and  work  with  them  :"  and  hav¬ 
ing  gobbled  up  Scott’s  road  after  Scott’s 
death,  he  now  clamors  for  its  land  grant. 

The  bitterest  struggle  between  the  rivals, 
however,  was  for  the  purchase  of  Con¬ 
gressmen.  Of  the  venality  of  those  Hun¬ 
tington  frankly  gives  his  contemptuous 
opinion :  “  The  coming  session.  ”  lie  writes 
in  1874,  “will  be  composed  of  the  hun¬ 
griest  set  of  men  that  ever  got  together, 
and  the  devil  only  knows  what  they  will 
do.”  In  January,  1876,  he  writes:  “I 
believe  that  with  $200,000  I  can  pass  our 
bill,  but  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  worth  that 
much  to  us.”  A  fortnight  later  he  says  of 
Scott:  “  He  switched  Senator  Spencer  of 
Alabama  and  Walker  of  Virginia  this 
week,  but  you  know  they  can  be  switched 
back  with  proper  arrangements  when 
wanted.”  In  March,  1877,  he  “  stayed  in 
Washington  two  days  to  fix  up  the  Senate 
Railroad  Committee.”  In  the  same  month 
he  says  of  Scott:  “I  believe  lie  can  pass 
.  his  bill,  and  1  think  I  know  enough  of 
1  Washington  to  know  how  he  can  do  it.” 


they  may  subserve  his  interests.  Thus 
the  President  is  “This  man  Hayes;”  Con¬ 
gressman  Page,  of  California,  is  “Always 
right;”  Congressman  Luttrell,  of  the  same 
State, is  “A  wild  hog;”  “A  cuss  with  whom 
it  is  not  safe  to  talk  openly,”  Congress¬ 
man  Piper,  of  California,  “D - d  hog;” 

“That  drunken,  worthless  dog.  Piper.” 
Of  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  be  re¬ 
marks,  “A  slippery  fellow:  don’t  trust 
him.”  Senator  Sargent,  of  California,  is 


He  disapproved  of  the  Committee  on  Ter¬ 
ritories,  “which,”  he  says,  “I  do  not  like. 
A  different  one  was  promised  me.”  Iu 
November,  1877,  lie  says  of  the  National 
Capitol:  “All  the  strikers  in  the  world 
were  there.”  A  month  later  he  says  “Gould 
has  large  amounts  of  cash  and  pays  it 
without  stint  to  carry  his  points.”  In  May, 
1878,  he  thus  gives  the  price  of  a  Con¬ 
gressman;  “The  Texas  Pacific  folks  of¬ 
fered  one  member  of  Congress  $1,000  cash 
down.  $5,090  when  the  bill  passed,  and 
$10,000  of  the  bonds  when  they  got  them.  ” 
As  with  State  Legislators,  so  with 
Congressmen,  railroad  passes  are  very  in¬ 
fluential.  Tu  July,  1876,  Huntington 
says  of  Scott:  “lie  is  very  strong  with 
his  many  railroads  running  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  which  lie  is  very  free  with  his 
passes  to  members  of  Congress,"  and  this 
is  the  burden  of  many  of  his  complaints. 
His  opinion  of  Congressmen  and  others 
depends  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which 


“Worth  as  much  as  any  six  new  men.” 
Peter  D.  Winington,  of  Wisconsin,  is  ‘‘A 
good  fellow,  growing  every  day.”  Of 
S.  B.  Conover,  of  Florida,  he  says:  “A 
clever  fellow,  but  don't  go  money  on  him.” 
John  A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  is  “Our  good 
friend  iu  Congress,  and  he  has  never  lost 
us  a  dollar.”  His  characterizations  of 
others  are  equally  candid  and  pithy. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  tell  how,  as  he 
candidly  confesses,  be  schemed  to  burst 
up  “that  fellow  Jones,”  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  :  how  he  fought  shy  of  Gould,  of 
whom  he  says :  “1  do  not  like  to  be  mixed 
up  with  Gould  in  anything  where  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  get  control how  lie 
got  the  California  papers  to  puff  liis  pro¬ 
jects,  or  belittle  those  of  liis  opponents, 
and  got  the  puffs  copied  by  Eastern  and 
Southern  papers,  “a  cheap  form  of  adver¬ 
tisement  how  he  got  Colton  to  induce 
“  some  of  the  prominent  men  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco”  to  invite  Senator  Gordon  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  with  “  a  party  of  the  best  men  of 
the  South,”  to  visit  California  over  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  a  view 
of  capturing  all  the  Gulf  States  for  the 
S.  P.,  which  would  pay  $10,000  for  ex¬ 
penses;  how  he  was  always  afraid  of  the 
“  damned  interviewers.”  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  C. 

P.  Huntington  is  worth  $50,000,000,  but 
there  isn’t  a  penniless  tramp  in  the  coun¬ 
try  whose  moral  sense  is  less  obtuse,  or 
who  would  relate  the  shifts  by  which  he 
collected  a  dishonest  meal  with  less  shame¬ 
less  effrontery  than  that  with  which  this 
man  recounts  his  mameuvers  for  piling  up 

Ibis  millions. 
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BREVITIES. 

It  seems  odd  euough  that  the  Delaware 
rj-ape  has  produced  few  noteworthy  seedlings. 

Prize  I.  seotns  to  be  the  most  popular,  as 
ve  have  received  six  or  more  articles  for  it  to 
>ne  for  anv  of  the  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
hat  the  other  prizes  may  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Thwack  raspberry.  What  a  furore 
;his  was  to  create!  The  Rural  was  the  first 
condemn  this  plant  as  a  weed,  and  the  qual- 
ty  of  the  fruit  as  worthless.  It  had  one  merit, 
riz. :  firmness  of  fruit — that  was  all.  And  yet 
it  is  well  praised  by  some  Western  poinolo- 
rists. 

Mr.  Stkobecker,  of  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
‘Every  board  and  every  nail  of  my  bams, 
buildings,  &e.,  were  placed  or  driven  by  my- 
■udf  and  a  young  son.”  It  shows  what,  build¬ 
ings  and  labor-saving  contrivances  a  farmer 
cun  himself  make  who  keeps  a  shop  with  a  set 
i.r  carpenter’s  tools;  sets  his  wits  to  work  and 
occupies  the  time  iu  his  shop  that  many  waste 
arouud  the  corner  grocery. 

This  is  our  beloved  and  boasted  laud  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave.”  Is  it  a  land 
of  the  free,  when  the  people  groan  under 
heavy  burdens  not  imposed  by  the  rulers 
they  lmve  chosen,  but  by  capitalists  who  are 
more  cruel  tyrants  than  the  kings  of  Britain, 
who  hear  not  when  the  poor  cry  for  bread, 
hut  more,  bear  down  the  lowlv  with  a  stronger 
hand'  And  is  this  a  home  of  the  brave  where 
the  people,  who  can  end  this  rule  of  mon- 
opoly.  this  oppression  of  centralized  capital, 
without  blood  or  waste  of  treasure,  but  by 
the  silent,  irresistible  force  of  the  ballot,  su¬ 
pinely  submit  and  only  groan  iu  sorrow' 
Shall  we  not  assert  our  rights  and  end  the 
rule  of  tyrant  monopolies? 

After  a  heated  Senatorial  contest  iu  Ohio, 
Mr.  Henry  B.  l’avne  has  been  selected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  the  successor  ot  Sena¬ 
tor  Pendleton.  M r.  Payne  has  been  long  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  notorious  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  baleful  influence  in  Ohio  is  hardly 
less  powerful  than  its  influence  iu  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  It  is  asserted  everywhere  and  nowhere 
denied,  that  Mr.  Payne’s  victory  is  the  victory 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Other  wealthy 
corporations  and  monopolistic  influences,  aided 
by  corrupt  tools  in  their  employ,  contributed 
to  the  issue;  but  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
belongs  the  chief  glory  or  shame  of  sehding 
to  the  United  States  Senate  a  representative 
of  all  that  is  most  odious  and  oppressive  in 
monopolistic  consolidation. 

It  Is  officially  announced  that  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1383,  the 
reduction  iu  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  on 
dutiable  goods  for  the  quarter  ended  Septern- 
ber  :50.  1883.  as  compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  quarter  of  13S2,  was  2.12  per  cent.  The 
reduction  on  -cu^ai  wius  only  ‘3.  <  per  cent,  for 
the  quarter  euded  September  30.  and  some¬ 
what  less  for  October  and  November.  The 
reduction  on  clothing  wools  was  9  7  per  cent., 
ou  combing  wools  7.8  per  cent,  and  on  carpet 
wools  2.46  per  cent.  It  Is  very  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
import  duties  on  agricultural  products  were 
reduced  considerably  more  than  those  ou  man 
x  ufactures;  so  that  to  benefit  tlve  manufacturer 
the  farmer  is  made  to  suffer  In  two  ways: 
s  first,  the  prices  of  some  of  his  products  are 
4  lowered  by  exposing  thum  to  severer  foreign 
competition;  and  second,  the  price?  of  the 
manufactured  goods  he  has  to  buy  are  kept 
s  Up  by  n  merely  nominal  reduction  of  duty 
i  on  competing  foreign  articles. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAT  IN  THE  BODIES 
OF  ANIMALS.  IV. 


PROF.  F.  H.  STOKER. 


There  is  a  palpable  difficulty  inherent  to  old 
evidence,  such  as  has  accumulated  before  a 
question  has  been  broached  or  even  formu¬ 
lated,  in  that  it  seldom  or  never  bears  directly 
upon  the  point  at  issue.  Such  evidence, 
though  of  undoubted  value  in  the  lack  of  bet¬ 
ter  information,  can  only  faintly  illuminate 
the  question.  It  ts  of  the  nature  of  a  side¬ 
light  which  serves  to  stimulate  to  new  inves¬ 
tigation  rather  than  to  exhibit,  the  matter 
sought  for.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must 
interpret  some  of  the  statements  already  on 
record  which  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that 
albuminoid  food  may  tend  to  produce  mar¬ 
bled  meat.  Morton’s  Cycloptedia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  says,  It  is  well  known  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  that  the  flesh  of  animals  fed  on  grain 
and  pulse  is  firm,  well-flavored  and  economi¬ 
cal  in  the  cooking,  and  that  flesh  possesses 
such  qualities  in  a  less  degree  when  produced 
from  succulent  or  pulpy  substances  such  as 
roots,  whilst  food  containing  fixed  oO,  such 
as  linseed,  imparts  greasiness,  high  color, 
and  grossness  to  the  fat.  and,  when  used  in 
considerable  quantity,  a  rank  flavor  to  the 
flesh.’’  Settegast,  a  German  writer,  says: 
“By  feeding  with  highly  nutritious  fodder, 
rich  in  albuminoids,  not  omitting  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  grain,  there  will  be  produced  Arm 
granular  tat  and  flesh  that  contains  compara¬ 
tively  little  water;  whereas  the  fat  obtained 
from  watery,  forcing,  ‘bloating’  foods  is  less 
firm,  and  the  flesh  cou tains  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  water,”  and  as  Gisborne  has  put  it, 
perhaps  a  shade  too  strongly,  “We  consider 
firmness  in  the  fat.  aud  a  fine  grain  in  the 
lean  to  he  the  criteria  of  quality,  and  believe 
that  in  those  animals  where  fat  and  lean  are 
associated,  the  firmest  fat  invariably  covers 
the  finest-grained  lean.'" 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  unanimity  of 
feeling  to  the  eJFect  that  grass  fed  beef  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  provided  the  animals  have  been  fully 
fattened,  though  some  of  the  statements  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  matter  are  confused  by  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  the  influence  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  as  in  the  following  citation  from  an 
old  French  authority:  “Age,  food,  country, 
and  locality  make  the  flesh  of  animals  to  be* 
very  different.  Animals  that  have  been  well 
nourished,  have  respired  pure  air,  and  have 
had  freedom  of  movement,  always  yield  a 
more  delicate,  healthy  and  nourishing  meat” 
The  following,  from  a  modern  German  au¬ 
thority,  is  more  to  the  point:  “The  flesh  of 
neat  cattle,  and  especially  that  of  oxen,  which 
have  been  fattened  in  pastures,  is  incompara¬ 
bly  better  as  regards  delicacy,  flavor  and  nu- 
tritiousness  than  that  of  animals  which  have 
been  fed  in  stalls.”  1  have  met  one  or  two 
practical  men,  here  in  Boston,  who,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  our  grass-fed  beef  is  ofteu  fairly 
well  fattened  as  things  are  now.  and  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible  to  make  the  ani¬ 
mals  very  fat  and  their  flesh  well  marbled  if 
they  could  only  be  kept  on  the  grass  long 
enough,  neverthless  argue  that  much  better 
results  would  be  obtained  if  the  pasturing  sea¬ 
son  were  long  enough  to  permit  the  fattening 
process  to  be  pushed  further  than  it  common¬ 
ly  is  on  grass  alone.  It  is  in  this  sense,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  some  American  writers  have  claimed 
that  better  grass-fed  beef  is  to  be  found  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  cities  to  the  westward 
on  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  Philadel¬ 
phia,  than  is  commonly  produced  iu  the  re¬ 
gions  lying  to  the  northward  of  that  highly 
favored  belt.  English  writers  have  admitted, 
for  their  part,  that  there  is  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  grass  land  in  England,  aud  u 
still  smaller  proportion,  ns  they  hold,  in  other 
European  countries,  which  is  competent,  un¬ 
assisted,  to  turu  off  animals  of  the  degree  of 
fatness  required  by  modern  customers.  A  fa¬ 
miliar  example  of  grass  feeding  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  buffalo,  whose  flesh,  though  of  coarser 
texture  than  beef,  is  reputed  to  be  more  juicy 
and  to  have  the  fat  and  lean  better  distribu¬ 
ted.  Buffalo  veal,  on  the  contrary,  accordiug 
to  Gregg,  is  rarely  good,  beiug  generally  poor 
owing  to  the  scanty  supply  of  milk  which  the 
cows  afford  and  to  the  calves  running  so  much 
from  hunters  aud  wolves.  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson 
has  already  used  this  illustration  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Nkw-Yokkkr  for  November  12,  1881, 
where,  in  remarking  that  the  flesh  of  grass- 
fed  beeves  is  particularly  juicy  and  sweet 
while  their  fat  and  tallow  are  hard  and  Ann 
and  not  liable  to  shrink  ou  cooking,  ho  says: 
“How  a  grass  diet  favorably  affects  the 
sweetness  of  the  fat  aud  juiciness  of  the  leau 
is  well  illustrated  In  the  meat  of  the  buffalo.’’ 
So,  too,  the  firm  fat  aud  excellent  couditiou 
of  fat  venison  have  often  been  remarked. 

“Both  the  tallow  aud  the  fat  of  grass-fed 


beeves  are  harder  than  those  of  animals  which 
have  been  fed  on  Indian  corn,  while  the  flesh 
is  juicier  and  sweeter.  In  times  past  when 
house  lights  were  chiefly  furnished  oy  tallow 
candles,  those  who  could  obtained  the  tallow  to 
make  them  from  grass-fed  beeves,  because 
this  tallow  would  make  candles  that  would  not 
run;  whereas  that  taken  from  corn-fattened 
cattle  required  the  addition  of  alum  or  some 
other  similar  substance  to  harden  it.”  The 
superior  hardness  of  Siberian  tallow  has  long 
been  noted  and  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
to  the  cattle  having  been  fed  on  dry  fodder ;  a 
view  which  is  in  accord  with  a  belief  formerly 
current  iu  Germany,  that  relatively  speaking, 
hard  fat  is  produced  iu  Winter  and  soft  fat  in 
Summer.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  from  an  old  French  cyclo¬ 
pedia:  “Caudle-makers  give  a  lower  price  for 
the  tallow  of  animals  fattened  ou  grass.  They 
say  that  it  is  greenish  and  less  consistent  than 
it  should  be,  and  that  there  is  considerable 
loss  on  melting  it.  They  say  that  it  is  not  ripe 
enough.”  Another  French  authority  of  the 
last  century  asserts  that  the  flavor  of  the  flesh 
and  quality  of  the  fat  which  is  interlarded 
with  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  of  Auvergne  and 
Limosiu,  are  due  to  the  hay  taken  from  moun¬ 
tains  and  to  the  mixture  of  walnut-cake,  tur¬ 
nips  and  rye  flour  with  which  the  animals  are 
fed.  The  flesh  of  these  cattle  was  thought  to 
be  improved  by  driving.  It  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  at  Palis.  According  to  Von  Goliren, 
it  is  generally  recognized  in  Germany  that 
animals  which  get  grain  with  their  food  yield 
flesh  of  good  grain,  and  that  the  conceptions 
“korn”  and  “keru”  are  intimately  related.  In 
this  country  an  opinion  prevails  that  beef  fat¬ 
tened  on  distillery  slop,  that  is  to  say  the  ni¬ 
trogenous  part  of  Indian  corn  from  which  the 
starchy  portion  has  been  removed,  is  sweeter 
and  juicier  than  the  flesh  of  cattle  that  have 
been  corn-fed.  Of  some  beeves  fed  in  Eng. 
land  ou  turnips,  oil  cake  and  bean-meal,  and 
slaughtered  before  they  were  fully  ripe.  Mr. 
Frere  reports  that: 

“The  butcher  was  highly  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  which  I  myself  also 
proved;  it  was  nicely  mottled  and  quite  fat 
enough.  This  is  noteworthy,  because  many 
will  think  chat  the  beans,  and  consequently 
the  albuminous  element  supplied  to  the  ani¬ 
mals,  had  undue  prominence  in  their  diet.  I 
can  only  sayr  that  repeated  observation  of 
benefit  received  from  mixing  or  substituting 
bean-meal  for  that  of  other  grain  has  led  to 
its  constant  use  ou  my  farm  at  some  incon¬ 
venience,  because  beans  are  not  grown  on  the 
land  and  are  not  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood." 
Accordiug  to  Karkeek,  “great  quantities  of 
bean-meal  are  used  in  some  inlaud  districts 
of  England  in  the  feeding  of  bacon  hogs,  but 
it  is  found  to  make  the  flesh  too  firm  for  deli¬ 
cate  porkers,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  their  fat¬ 
tening  barley-meal  is  substituted.  Some  feed* 
ers  reject  the  gray  pea,  from  an  idea  that  it 
partakes  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  bean 
in  rendering  the  meat  tough  and  hard.”  The 
durability  of  the  fat  obtained  from  vetches 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  all  leguminous  seeds  might 
teud  to  produce  marbled  meat,  if  any  special 
food  eau  do  so.  I  am  assured  by  a  Boston 
dealer  that  “pea-fed”beef,  such  as  was  form¬ 
erly  brought  to  the  Boston  market  from  Can¬ 
ada,  was  very  white  and  handsome,  though  in 
his  opinion  it  showed  no  more  of  the  ‘‘pepper 
and  salt”  (marbling)  than  any  other  kind  of 
beef  did. 

In  this  connection  the  meat  from  oil-cake 
may  again  be  referred  to,  and  probably  no 
better  statement  as  to  its  merits  can  be  found 
than  the  following,  which  I  cite  from  one  of 
Mr.  Gisborne's  essays:  “  In  spite  of  repeated 
denunciations,  oil-cake  maintains  its  ground. 
The  popular  tradition  respecting  it  is  singular. 
For  many  years  linseed  crushers  threw  what 
they  considered  as  the  refuse  of  the  mill  to 
the  manure  heap.  A  cottagers  lane-fed  cow, 
having  access  to  one  of  these  heaps,  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  frequeutly  feeding  at  it,  aud  she 
gave  evidence,  by  the  sleeekness  of  her  coat 
and  the  increased  fullness  of  the  pail,  that  the 
food  was  highly  beneficial.  So  it  came  into 
use,  aud  was  soou  found  to  produce  fat  as  no 
article  had  ever  produced  it  before.  Veterin¬ 
arians  of  some  standing  will  remember  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  cake- fed  beef.  It  was  asserted 
that  it  had  an  unnatural  taste,  that  the 
shambles  where  it  prevailed  had  an  unnatural 
smell,  that  the  grain  was  coarse,  the  fat  liquid 
or  rancid,  that  the  meat  would  not  keep,  and 
so  forth,  but  it  came  to  pass  iu  time  thut  the 
leadiug  London  butchers  gave  sixpence  per 
Smithfield  stone  extra  for  Norfolk  fed  Scots 
(the  animals,  of  all  iu  the  market,  which  bad 
eaten  the  most  oil -cake),  simply  because  they 
dared  uot  send  any  other  sort  of  beef  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry  w  ho  were  their  custom¬ 
ers.  No  other  article  of  food  (excepting  per¬ 
haps  bean-meal,  which  has  the  disadvantage 
of  making  the  flesh  hard),  gives  to  a  butcher 
the  same  full  confidence  that  the  dead  weight 
of  an  animal  will  be  fully  equal  to  its  appear¬ 


ance  when  alive.  All  prejudices  against  this 
food  were  founded  on  the  three  letters,  OIL. 
Persons  who  are  prejudiced  neither  investi¬ 
gate  nor  reason,  or  they  would  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  linseed-cake  consists  of  the  husks 
and  farinaceous  parts  of  linseed  from  which 
most  of  the  oil  has  been  expressed  by  power¬ 
ful  machinery,  and  that,  though  the  quantity 
of  oil  expressed  from  a  given  quantity  of  seed 
has  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  improvements  in  the  machinery, 
there  has  been  no  corresponding,  or  indeed 
any  decrease  in  the  fat-producing  properties 
of  the  cake.  The  same  delusion  which  ap¬ 
palled  the  consumers  delighted  the  producers 
of  beef.  They  fancied  that  it  was  about  to 
lead  them  to  an  important  discovery.  They 
argued,  not  illogieally,  <  if  the  remains  of  oil 
in  this  article  of  cake  have  such  great  feed¬ 
ing  properties,  how  vast  must  they  be  before 
any  oil  has  been  expressed  from  it!’  ” 

Early  iu  this  century  one  of  the  most  sys¬ 
tematic  stall- feeders  in  the  midland  counties 
made  extensive  preparations  for  crushing, 
steaming  and  steepinglinseed.  Some  other  feed- 
era  went  a  step  further,  and  said:  “  If  oil  adul¬ 
terated  with  husks,  etc.,  is  so  feeding,  how 
much  more  feeding  must  oil  unadulterated 
be?”  And  they  gave  the  oil  neat.  But  all  the 
parties  soon  relinquished  such  practice.  The 
result  did  not  hear  out  the  ft  pirtovi  reasoning. 
The  beasts  so  fed  never  got  very  fat,  and 
the  fat  they  had  was  very  loose  and  oleagin¬ 
ous.”  According  to  Playfair,  sheep  fed  on 
oil-cake  together  with  oats  and  barley,  are 
firm  to  the  touch  and  possess  plenty  of  good 
flesh,  and  the  fat  lies  equally  distributed 
amongst  the  muscular  fiber.  Possibly  a  com¬ 
bination  of  albuminous  and  oily  food,  such  as 
old-process  oil-cake  afforded,  may  be  specially 
wel  1  adapted  for  the  simultaneous  production 
of  adipose  tissue  and  of  marbled  meat.  With 
food  thus  mixed,  the  conditions  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  be  favorable  for  producing 
both  these  results.  There  are  some  experi¬ 
ments  by  Radziejewski,  which  may  possibly 
be  best  explained  on  this  supposition,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  seem  to  point 
merely  to  the  deposition  of  fat  that  was  eaten 
as  such.  On  feeding  a  dog  with  horse  meat 
that  was  almost  absolutely  free  from  fat,  until 
the  animal  had  become  very  lean,  and  then 
giving  him  similar  meat  with  an  addition  of 
rape-oil,  considerable  quantities  of  fat  were 
found  after  death,  upon  the  mesenterium 
(caul)  as  well  as  on  the  throat  and  belly,  while 
the  muscular  fiber  ulso  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  fat.  So  long  ns  the  starving  animal  con¬ 
tinued  to  bear  the  oily  food  he  gained  in 
weight  each  da}*,  but  diarrhoea  and  vomiting 
soon  set  in  aud  hindered  the  increase  in  weight. 
In  the  case  of  another  starving  dog  fed  with 
the  lean  horse  flesh  and  soap  made  from  rape- 
oil,  the  animal  gained  weight  continually,  and 
there  was  a  good  cushion  of  fat  on  the  mesen¬ 
terium,  while  the  muscles  were  found  to  be 
full  of  fat  globules,  as  before.  In  still  an¬ 
other  animal  that  had  been  fed  with  lean  meat 
and  a  soap  made  from  tallow,  there  was  found 
a  large  cushion  of  fat  on  the  mesenterium  and 
the  throat. 


LEAKS  IN  THE  BARN-YARD. 


As  available  nitrogen  is  worth  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  00  to  25  cents  a  pound,  the  farmer 
before  spending  his  money  on  such  an  expen¬ 
sive  fertilizer,  should  look  at  home  and  see  if 
he  is  saving  that  already  on  his  farm,  on  the 
principle  that  a  penny  saved  is  two  pence 
earned.  Tn  making  manure,  the  great  waste 
is  in  allowing  the  urine  to  soak  away  in  the 
stables  aud  be  lost,  a  loss  that  taking  place 
daily  and  in  small  quantities,  is  unnoticed  by 
many,  but  the  sura  of  which  is  surprising.  I 
give  below  the  quantities  of  urine  furnished 
yearly  by  the  domestic  animals,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Prof.  Stoekhardt,  and  the  nitrogen 
contents  accordiug  to  Prof.  Wolff. 

One  cow  yields  S.W  lbs.  containing  nu  lbs. 

nitrogen  at  30  cents  per  pound .  *>>  ■» 

One  horse  do.  3,100  do  lfi.5  do.  do  "  9  30 

One  sheep  do.  SSO  do.  7.1  do.  do.  lis 

One  pig  do.  l,3A)  do.  5.1  do.  do.  tioa 

Of  course  the  value  of  manure  depeuds  on 
the  feed  more  than  on  the  animal,  and  ana- 
alyses  vary  accordingly.  Thus  Stoekhardt 
gives  1(3  pounds  of  nitrogen  iu  a  ton  of  cow’s 
urine  agaiust  ll.fi  pounds  by  Wolff.  My 
figures  are  based  on  the  smaller  quantity. 

Urine  is  valuable  principally  for  its  nitro¬ 
gen  (of  which  excepting  that  of  swine;  it  con¬ 
tains  more  than  double  the  amount  that  is 
found  iu  an  equal  weight  of  solid  excrement. 
Besides  its  quantity,  the  nitrogen  in  urine  is 
highly  available,  and  worth  as  much  per 
pound  as  that  in  ammonia  salts.  Nitrogen  in 
solid  excrement  is  not  immediately  available. 
A  large  part  remains  for  many  years  in  the 
soil,  locked-up  capital,  of  no  present,  aud  not 
much  prospective,  value.  It  may  be  objected 
that  my  values  are  high.  They  are  high;  but 
I  am  stating  a  fact,  that  the  nitrogen  found  in 
8,00u  pounds  of  cow's  urine  would  cost,  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  an  equally  available  condition,  at 


least  $9.28.  What  it  is  worth  to  the  farmer 
is  another  matter,  depending  largely  on  his 
locality  and  crops.  Stoekhardt  says:  “Thus 
in  Flemish  agriculture,  the  yearly  nnne  of  a 
cow  is  estimated  at  ten  dollars,  and  this  sum 
is  actually  paid  for  it  there.”  Whenever  it 
will  pay  a  farmer  to  purchase  available  nitro¬ 
gen,  my  figures  give  the  value  of  urine  to  that 
farmer,  and  to  all  farmers  who  use  manuie 
a  pound  of  urine  is  worth  for  its  nitrogen  four 
pounds  of  3olid  dung;  first,  because  the  for¬ 
mer  contains  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  the 
latter ;  second,  because  each  pound ,  being 
available,  is  worth  at  least  two  pounds  that 
are  unavailable. 

And  now  what  are  we  doing  to  save  this 
valuable  urine?  How  many  of  us  let  it 
waste?  How  few  appreciate  and  carefully 
save  it?  I  know  men,  and  not  a  few,  who 
buy  nitrogen  in  commercial  fertilizers  at 
from  25  to  40  cents  a  pound,  who  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  a  drop  of  this  urine  from  their 
stabled  stock.  If  convinced  of  its  value,  the 
battle  is  half  won.  It  will  take  but  little 
energy  to  save  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole.  If  onr  cattle  and  horses  stand  on  plank 
floors,  see  that  these  are  tight;  if  on  the  earth, 
bed  them  well,  and  occasionally  remove  the 
soil  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  take  out  the  satu¬ 
rated  earth,  refilling  the  cavity  With  fresh 
loam.  There  is  very  little  trouble  about  it, 
if  we  only  mean  to  do  it.  And  once  begun, 
like  other  saving  habits,  it  grows  upon  one, 
until  at  last  every  little  leak  is  noticed  and  pro¬ 
vided  for.  I  don’t  think  much  of  liquid 
manure  tanks,  perhaps  because  I  have  never 
used  them;  for  I  prefer  plenty  of  absorbents, 
not  forgetting  dry  earth,  that  may  be  the  best 
of  all.  GEORGE  CLEKDON,  JR. 


fkliJ  Craps. 


SEED  CORN  ONCE  MORE. 


The  losses  and  vexatious  delays  of  last  sea¬ 
son  and  the  likelihood  of  future  experience  of 
the  same  nature  are  my  only  excuses  for  this 
article.  The  reports  from  the  great  corn-pro 
ducing  States  all  agree  that  a  large  part  of 
the  coni  is  “soft”  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
corn  that  deceives  the  farmer.  If  he  gathers 
seed  early  in  the  Autumn,  he  is  apt  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  softness  and  moisture  to  the  imma¬ 
turity  of  the  corn.  If  he  does  not  gather  it  at 
that  time,  he  defers  gathering  till  he  cribs  the 
corn,  and  by  that  time  the  corn  is  frozen  in 
many  cases  and  rendered  solid.  Bat  the  germ 
of  such  corn  is  easily  destroyed  by  frost,  I 
do  not  think  the  germ  of  matured  dry  corn  is 
apt  to  be  injured  by  any  cold  that  occurs  in 
this  latitude.  But  when  the  germ  is  damp,  a 
slight  freeze  only  will  destroy  its  vitality. 
Moisture  may  remain  in  the  grain  or  in  the 
cob.  In  either  case  frost  will  be  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  A  neighbor  of  mine  carefully 
selected  nice-appeaiing,  solid  ears  in  the  late 
Fall,  of  ’83,  while  gathering  his  corn  to  crib. 
After  they  had  dried  as  he  thought  sufficient¬ 
ly.  he  boxed  them  up  to  keep  the  mice  out  of 
mischief.  In  the  Winter  he  pried  off  the  lid 
of  the  box  to  display  his  fire  seed  corn,  and, 
lo  !  it  was  covered  with  frost.  Tests  showed 
that  it  bad  been  damaged  fatally. 

Undoubtedly  seed  is  best  selected  early  in 
the  Fall  if  proper  precautions  are  taken  after¬ 
wards.  The  coni  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  it  is  put  away.  Not  only  should  the 
grain  be  dry.  but  be  eertaiu  that  the  cob  is 
free  from  moisture.  Then  keep  it  in  some  dry 
place.  In  seasons  like  this,  when  the  corn  is 
soft,  it  is  the  safer  plan  to  select  small  ears  for 
seed.  These  will  generally  be  the  better  ma¬ 
tured.  This  may  appear  like  bad  advice ;  but 
it  is  better  to  plant  this  than  large-eared  corn 
that  will  not  germinate.  Because  the  ear  is 
small  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  unfilled 
and  generally  of  poor  quality.  The  farmer 
will  be  disposed  this  year  to  take  what  he  has 
at  hand  though  it  mav  not  be  the  very  best. 
Those  of  us  who  sent  out  of  the  State  for  seed 
last  year  are  not  apt  to  do  so  this  year,  “if  the 
court  knows  itself,  and  it  thinks  it  does.” 

I  believe  I  can  tell,  upon  examination, 
whether  or  not  com  will  germinate.  Cut  off 
enough  of  the  small  end  of  the  grain  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  germ.  If  the  germ  is  firm  and  clear, 
it  is  all  right;  but  if  it  is  spongv  and  yellow, 
or  black,  its  vitality  has  been  destroyed.  But 
the  surest  and  best  test  is  to  select  a  grain 
from  each  ear,  note  their  number,  plant  them , 
and  see  what  percentage  grows.  This  should 
be  attended  to  now.  Prepare  a  box  of  earth 
to  plant  the  corn  in.  and  keep  it  behind  the 
kitchen  stove  during  the  day;  when  the  fire 
has  died  down  at  night  put  it  in  the  oven.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  com  will  sprout,  that  will  not  in  the 
Spring  if  the  ground  happens  to  be  cold  and 
wet.  I  am  satisfied  that  much  of  the  corn 
which  failed  to  germinate  last  Spring  would 
have  come  through  >11  right  if  the  ground 
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and  consistent  with  regard  to  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  measurably  so  in  other 
things. 

There  are  many  things  essential  which  all 
may  possess;  If  not  by  nature  or  by  circum¬ 
stances.  still  attainable  by  careful  personal 
cultivation.  Let  American  farmers'  wives 
who  would  look  well  at  home,  while  giving 
necessary  attention  to  careful  toilet  and  neat 
apparel,  remember  to  cultivate  the  charms 


goods,  groceries,  shoes,  seeds,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  musical  instruments,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  are  bought  at  wholesale  prices,  and 
when  one  has  purchased  a  piano,  or  orgau,  or 
sewiug  machine  through  this  organization,  it 
gives  him  a  satisfying  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  buying  of  the  manufacturer 
or  the  agent.  It  is  worth  the  while  to  save 
enough  on  the  cost  of  a  piano,  to  furnish 
your  parlor  handsomely,  or  on  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  to  give  your  daughter  a  term  or  two  of 
music.  If  a  man  can  save  live  or  six  dollars 
on  the  cost  of  a  plow,  or  fifteen  to  twenty  on 
a  farm  wagon,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  groceries  used,  is  uot  co-opera¬ 
tion  worth  something?  In  mauy  countries 
there  are  Fire  Relief  Associations,  in  which 
the  cost  of  insurance  from  fire  or  lightning  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  that  in  a  stock 
company. 

The  report  of  the  Chaut.  Co.  Patron’s  Fire 
Relief  Association  for  five  years  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1888,  shows  the  cost  to  have  been  but 
$1.90  for  each  £1.000  insured.  The  cost  for 
three  years,  the  time  for  which  stock  com¬ 
panies  insure,  is  but  £1.14  per  $1,000.  Iheu 
we  have  a  life  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan, 
the  members  of  which  living  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  not  subject  to  the  contagions  and  epidem¬ 
ics,  to  which  are  liable,  and  leading  healthy, 
temperate  lives  (for  the  Grange  does  uot  fel¬ 
lowship  drunkards),  has  of  necessity  a  mini¬ 
mum  death-rate.  But  however  good  are  the 
financial  advantages,  of  which  the  members  of 
this  order  may  avail  themselves  if  they  choose, 
1  think  most  good  Patrons  regard  this  feature 
as  subordinate  to  the  social  and  educational 
part.  This  getting  awa  ,  from  the  daily  routine 
of  toil  at  stated  times  and  mingling  with 
one’s  neighbors  and  friends,  many  of  whom 
we  should  never  have  known  except  perhaps 
by  name,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Grange  gives 
one  as  it  were  new  life,  new  thoughts,  new 
incentives  to  action,  and  we  return  to  our 
duties  invigorated  and  refreshed  for  the 
respite  wan  from  toil. 

To  woman  especially  does  the  Grange  come 
with  beneficence.  The  work  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  is  more  monotonous  than  that  of  her 
husband.  (She  does  not  have  the  invigorating 


had  been  in  better  condition.  The  season  was 
unfavorable,  and  the  ground  was  cold  and 
wet.  The  seed  bad  sufficient  vitality  to  have 
grown  tinder  favorable  circumstances,  but  as 
they  were  it  rotted.  This  should  be  remem¬ 
bered.  and  the  seed  discarded  unless  a  very 
good  per  cent,  grows  when  tested  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  JOHN  m.  stahl. 


that  never  fade;  the  graces  that  make  even 
the  plainest  face  attractive;  those  virtues 
that  bless  and  gladden  even  the  humblest 
walks  of  life.  Let  these  find  expression  in 
gentle  manners,  pleasant  words,  deeds  of 
kindness  and  benevolence;  or,  as  an  ancient 
writer  so  beautifully  says,  “Neither  gold  nor 
emeralds,  nor  pearls,  give  grace  and  orna¬ 
ment  to  a  woman;  but  those  thiugs  which 
clearly  express  and  set  off  their  gravity,  reg¬ 
ularity  and  modesty.” 


Ulcranj 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LAND  OF  NOD 


Come,  cuddle  your  bead  on  my  shoulder,  dear— 

Your  bead  like  the  golden  rod— 

And  we  will  go  sal  I  lug  away  from  here 
To  the  beautiful  Land  of  Nod. 

Away  from  life's  worry  and  burry  and  flurry, 

Away  from  earth's  shadows  and  gloom. 

We  will  float  off  together  to  a  world  of  fair  weather, 
Where  blossoms  are  always  In  bloom. 

Just  shut  up  your  eyes  and  fold  your  hands  - 
Your  hands  like  the  leaves  of  the  rose— 

And  we  will  go  sailing  to  those  fair  lands 
That  never  an  atlas  shows. 

On  the  north  and  west  they  are  bounded  by  rest. 

On  the  south  and  east  by  dreams. 

'Tls  the  country  Ideal  whore  nothing  is  real. 

But  everything  only  s terns. 

Just  drop  down  the  curtain  of  your  dear  eyes— 

Your  eyes  like  the  bright  bluebell  - 
And  we  will  sail  out  under  star-lit  skies 
To  the  land  where  the  fairies  dwell. 

Down  the  river  of  sleep  our  bapjue  shall  sweep 
TUI  It  reaches  that  magical  Isle 
Which  no  man  has  seen,  but  where  all  have  been 
And  there  will  pause  awhile. 

I  will  croon  you  a  song  as  we  float  along 
To  that  shore  that  Is  blessed  of  God. 

Then,  ho !  for  that  fair  laud,  we’re  off  for  that  rare 
land, 

The  beautiful  Land  of  Nod. 

—ELLA  WHEELER. 


A  MAN’S  OPINION  ON  COOKING  POTA 
TOES. 


The  Rural  has  done  so  much  toward  the 
culture  of  good  tubers  that  it  seems  meet  to 
write  about  the  cooking  of  them.  The  abomi¬ 
nable  way  in  which  tnis  delicious  vegetable 
is  served  should  provoke  the  ire  of  all  good 
housekeepers. 

The  potato  contains  a  very  large  percentage 
of  water,  and  its  best  part  is  t wry  near  the 
skin,  hence,  to  enjoy  this  in  its  superlative 
toothsomeness,  the  well-selected  tubers  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  baked,  witli  a 
quick  fire.  When  done,  crack  them:— 

“And  if  ever  you  eat  one,  let  me  beg  yon 
manage  it  just  as  you  do  an  egg.  Take  a  pat 
of  butter,  a  silver  spoon,  and  wrap  your  nap¬ 
kin  round  the  shell,  Have  you  seen  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird  probe  the  bill  of  a  white-lipped 
morning-glory  t 

Well,  that’s  the  rest  of  the  story!” 

Evidently  Dr.  Holland  wrote  from  experi¬ 
ence,  for  he  was  raised  upon  a  New  England 
farm.  The  culture  and  eating  of  the  best  po¬ 
tatoes  has  interested  the  writer  since  boy¬ 
hood;  aud  much  might  be  writ  leu  about  to  is 
important  product.  The  propagation  of  the 
Mercer  proved  u  blessing  to  those  who  raised 
them,  and  the  Rose,  Peach-blow,  and  Burbank 
have  enriched  a  multitude.  The  Elephant  is 
getting  prominently  before  the  public,  but  its 
delicate  nature  requires  that  it  be  kept  in 
darkuess,  for  the  sun-light  is  ruinous  to  its  de¬ 
licious  flavor;  and  the  same  may  lie  said  of  all 
Choice  varieties.  But  the  very  best  are  too  of¬ 
ten  spoiled  iu  the  cooking.  A  long  experience 
proves  that,  “The  potato  should  not  touch 
water  after  being  thoroughly  washed.”  In 
other  words,  they  should  be  bake<l  or  steamed. 
The  latter  may  be  done  with  little  trouble. 
Having  thoroughly  washed  the  tubers,  gash 
two  sides  of  each.  (or.  clip  the  ends.)  place 
them  in  a  wire  egg-basket,  if  a  steamer  be  not 
at  hand.  Fill  the  lower  part  of  the  kettle  with 
water,  and  over  this  place  two  billets  of  wood 
ou  which  the  basket  eau  rest.  Secure  the  lid, 
aud  put  all  over  a  quick  fire.  Very  soon 
“good  stock”  will  fairly  "laugh  in  your  face.” 
Let  them  be  served  immediately,  and  if  there 
be  a  better  way,  the  world  should  know  it  at 
once.  d.  p.  h. 


bottom.  It' troubled  wuli  greeu  nee,  put  me 
plant  under  a  box  or  barrel  aud  smoke  with 
tobacco  stems,  or  wash  with  tobacco  tea,  let¬ 
ting  the  plaut  stand  twenty  minutes  after 
washiug,  tbeu  riuse  well  with  warm  water, 
watch  closely  and  repeat  the  operation  as 
ofteu  as  the  enemy  reappear. 

If  your  roses  are  looking  bad,  or  dropping 
their  leaves,  examine  the  underside  of  leaves 
with  a  microscope,  it  is  probably  the  little  red 
spider  doing  the  mischief:  wash  with  a  strong 
suds,  rinse  with  quit©  warm  water,  aud  keep 
the  plant  immersed  tor  some  minutes  if  prac¬ 
ticable.  Mix  equal  parts  of  wood-ashes  and 


SOME  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  GRANGE, 


wise  »  hue  showering  tuai  rue  son  may  nui  uw 
come  too  wet.  it.  is  lack  of  sufficient  moisture 
that  causes  the  spider.  Sponges  or  moss 
placed  in  saucers  and  set  among  plants  and 
kept  constantly  wet  is  beneficial  where  the  air 
of  the  room  is  too  dry.  Water  should  be  kept 
constantly  on  stoves  that  are  used  for  heating 
rooms,  as  it  is  best  for  the  health  of  persons 
as  well  as  plants. 

How  mauy  women  seldom  get  further  than 
their  own  doorstep,  or  see  anyone  beside  the 
members  of  their  household  during  winter;  to 
them ,  what  a  source  of  comfort  a  few  bloom¬ 
ing  plants  to  brighten  the  dreary  days  aud 
cheer  the  lonely  hours:  and  now  welcome  and 
needed  a  little  change.  If  they  could  have  a 
small  space  in  these  eolnmns  where  they  could 
talk  of  then-  flowers,  just  as  their  husbands  do 
of  their  potatoes  and  corn,  I  believe  they 
would  appreciate  the  privilege  and  profit  by 
it.  It  is  next  to  talking  with  a  friend  to  read 
other  women's  thoughts,  eveu  if  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  agree  with  them.  lora. 


PERSONAL  ADORNMENT— SOME  OF  ITS 
RESULTS. 


COLLAR  AND  JABOT. 


The  materials  used  in  our  cut  are  velvet 
and  lacc  The  collar  is  made  of  velvet,  aud  is 
lined  with  stiff  crinoline.  The  front  is  made 
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that  may  sometimes  occur  iu  the  best  of 
houses,  Aud,  especially  where  for  lack  of 
competent  “help”  the  wife  aud  mother  is  of 
necessity  her  own  “maid  of  all  work.”  On  the 
contrary,  t.hemiud  which  can,  undor  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  does  by  any  means  bring 
order  oat  of  confusion,  uud  gives  well-cooked 
food  in  its  season,  has  cleauly  apparel,  with 
the  numberless  comforts  of  a  good  home,  that, 
mind,  aided  by  willing  hands,  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  home  comfort  and  the  magic  power 
that  keeps  its  wheels  in  harmonious  revolu¬ 
tion. 

One  writer  lias  already  told  us  that  “no  man 
ever  started  poor  in  life,  and  in  time  built  a 
tasty  house  for  bis  family,  axul  surrounded 
it  with  trees  and  shrubs,  lawn  and  flower-gar¬ 
den,  who  had  a  slovenly  wife.”  We  see  tbeu 
the  necessity  of  looking  well  at  home.  It, 
exists  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
family  and  the  home  are  the  basis  of  all  social 
organization;  in  fact,  they  lie  at  the  very 


are  subordinate, 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


on  a  foundation  of  lace  or  a  piece  of  silk  wide 
enough  to  attach  the  gathered  lace  and  bow 
of  ribbon.  It  is  a  very  great  addition  to  an 
evening  dress. 


TREATMENT  OF  HOUSE  PLAN IS 


Somk  yours  ago  1  was  asked,  >\  u)  is  u* 
your  house  plants  always  look  so  well  during 
Winter  f  The  foliage  is  of  a  much  darker, 
richer  color,  and  the  plants  more  thrifty  aud 
healthy-looking  than  any  1  ever  see  else 
where?”  A  neighbor,  describing  her  visit  to 
a  florist’s  garden  and  greenhouse  the  other 
day,  added,  "  But  none  of  their  greenhouse 
plants  looked  as  well  as  your  plants  always 


Six  ladies,  having  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  London  College  of  Chemistry  are  t 
begin  life  as  druggists. 


THI  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB 


if  well  fitted,  than  the  knitted  undershirt  un¬ 
less  it  is  woven  in  the  form  of  a  Jersey,  which 
is  self-adjusting.  But  every  woman  should 
wear  flaunel  next  her  skin  in  TV  inter.  Canton 
flannel  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  besides 
being  a  buugling  garment.  If  flannel  is  al¬ 
ways  washed  in  hot  suds,  rinsed  immediately 
in  hot  water,  well  shaken  and  quickly  dried 
the  shrinkage  will  be  almost  uone.  Put  a 
little  blue  in  the  rinsing  water. 

Blue  reminds  me  that  none  is  so  good  and  so 
economical  as  indigo  in  the  lump,  and  tied  in 
a  piece  of  white  muslin.  It  is  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way,  and  is  the  very  best  one.  I  never 
invested  in  any  other  kind  of  blueing  but  I 
wasted  my  money. 

Do  the  sleeves  of  your  underwear  shove 
up  wheu  you  draw  on  your  dress  sleeves 
and  constitute  a  dally  I  .other  t  Of  course 
they  do.  If  you  have  lying  in  the  top 
small  drawer  of  your  dressing  bureau  ur  else¬ 
where  near  where  you  dress,  a  piece  of  wrap¬ 
ping  yarn,  or  tape,  about  a  yard  long,  and 
will  hold  one  eud  in  your  baud  aud  with  the 
other  wind  the  9tring  twice  around  your  arm 
over  the  ends  of  rhe  sleeves  of  the 
undergarment,  and  then  put  the  loose 
end  of  the  string  iu  the  hand  with 
the  other  which  will  hold  both  tight  as  it 
slips  through  the  dress  sleeve,  you  will  fird 
the  bother  overcome  perfectly,  and  iu  half  a 
minute  Teach  the  children  how  to  do  it,  as 
their  sleeves  grow  too  short  to  be  caught  iu 
the  fist.  Of  course  the  string  is  slipped  oil'  at 
the  baud  readily  enough  to  be  used  on  the 
other  arm,  11  you  can’t  succeed  in  this  oper¬ 
ation  from  these  directions,  ask  somebody  to 
help  you,  or  else  ask  me  to  give  more  ex¬ 
plicit  ones  for  it  is  something,  as  mv  laddie 
says,  which  “is  most  valuable  to  know.” 


and  a  piece  of  the  same  put  in  for  a  vest 
front.  This  best  suit  for  Willie  is  entirely 
made  of  a  blue  flaunel  suit  of  his  father’s. 
You  see  it  has  little  skills  set  on  the  blouse, 
which  give  it  an  old  Continental  look,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  could  be  cut  from  smaller 
pieces.  Willie’s  overcoat  is  made  from  the  dark 
browu  oue  his  father  wore  for  five  years, 
turned.  I  sent  to  Butterick’s  for  a  pattern  to 
fit  him,  and  looked  to  see  how  the  coat  was 
made  when  I  ripped  it  up:  but  still  it  was  a 
great  task  to  try  on  and  press  over  aud  over 
till  it  suited  and  looked  as  if  tailor-made. 
Then  I  made  him  a  skull-cap  of  the  pieces  left, 
aud  have  saved  at  least  $15,  for  the  cloth  you 
can  see  is  very  fine. 

I  cannot  afford  to  wear  calico  or  have  my 
children  do  so;  for  a  gray  flannel  dress,  the 
material  of  which  will  not  cost  over  $5,  will 
wear  for  me  w  ithout  changing  at  least  three 
TV  inters,  aud  then  can  be  made  over  for  the 
children.  I  make  all  and  my  brothel's  and  sis¬ 
ters  pay  tribute  in  old  clothes;  even  aunts  and 
cousins  often  give  their  share,  and  so  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  that  Cod-given  gift  to  woman, 
kind  ingenuity,  aud  all  the  half-worn  clothes 
I  can  find.  1  keep  my  children  both  warmly 
and  stylishly  dressed. 


Pi.$ceUan*ou;&’  guUerti.stttg 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT-Y  MAPLE. 


PITHS, 


Air  the  bedding  of  the  guest  chamber. 
Serviceable  tidies  for  everyday  use  are  made 
in  this  wise:  Choose  a  pretty  linen  towel,  tie  a 
ribbon  arouud  the  ceuter,  idrawing  the  towel 
up  to  a  bout  half  its  width)  and  make  a  bow  with 
euds  Spread  out  the  cuds  aud  fasten  to  a 
chair-back. 

Much  of  the  misery  of  womeu  is  due  to  the 
practice  of  squeezing  a  No.  4  foot  into  a  No.  3 
shoe. 

When  cooking  cabbage  or  ouious,  put  a 
small  quantity  of  vinegar  iu  a  cup  on  the  stove. 
This  neutralizes  in  a  great  measure  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  from  the  cooking  vegetable. 

“So  much  is  said  now-a-da.vs  about  milk  as 
a  vehicle  of  infection  that  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  boiling  every  particle  of  milk  before  using 
it  on  our  table.”  Thus  writes  a  friend. 

When  the  blades  of  steel  knives  become 
rustv .  let  them  stand  in  a  vessel  containing 
thick  lime  water  from  12  to  24  hours.  Then 
take  out  and  clean  with  sapolio  or  emery. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  handles  dry. 

Our  noblest  meu  or  women  are  those  who 
were  taught  self-denial,  self-reliance  /uid  un¬ 
selfishness  iu  their  childhood. 

To  clean  paint  without  soap:  Add  «  small 
spoonful  of  powdered  borax  to  half  a  pailful 
of  warm  water.  Wash  the  paint  with  a  woolen 
cloth.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily 
the  dirt  washes  off.  Borax  will  not,  like 
ammonia,  take  off  the  paint. 

Women  live  too  much  iu  the  house,  breathe 
too  much  bad  air,  aud  take  too  little  of  out¬ 
door  recreation. 

Chopped  meats,  veal,  chicken,  ham  or 
tongue  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  aud  n  little 
made  mustard  are  superior  to  sliced  meats  for 
sandwiches.  A  little  chopped  pickle  mixed  iu 
with  the  meat  is  to  our  miud,  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

A  very  good  imitation  of  ground  glass  is 
produced  by  dissolving  three  tablespoon  fuls  of 
Epsotu  salts  iu  a  pint  of  warm  water,  applying 
to  the  glass  with  a  common  paint  brush.  This 
answers  admirably  when  a  sort  of  screen  is 
wanted.  The  solution  must  be  applied  to  that 
side  of  the  glass  which  is  not  exposed  to  the 
weather. 


,  VF  R  ’Q  Sarsaparilla  is  a  medicine  that, 
1  ,tn  °  during  nearly  40  years,  iu  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  the  host  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

ARSAPARILLA 

genuine  Honduras  Sarsaparilla)  is  its 
base,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  by 
the  extracts  of  Yellow  Duck  and  Stil- 
liugia,  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  potent  ingredients. 

J  your  blood  vitiated  by  derangements 
’  of  the  digestive  ami  assiuiilatoiy  func¬ 
tions  y  is  it  taiuted  by  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contain  the  poison  of  Mercury 
or  Con  famous  Disease? 

L|C  leading  physicians  of  the  United 
1  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  say  that 
nothing  else  so  good  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  within  the  range  of 
pharmacy. 

Sll  Y  by  the  use  of  this  remedy  is  it 
1  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  sound  health 
and  prevent  transmission  of  the  de¬ 
structive  taint  to  posterity. 

1 0 R 0 U G H L Y  Sfthe tySvm« 

include  not  only  the  removal  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  blood,  but  its  enrich¬ 
ment.  and  the  -t lengthening  of  the 
vital  organs, 

■  I  I  ADI  F  witnesses,  all  over  the 
-LIMDL.U  world,  testify  that  this 
work  is  better  accomplished  by  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  than  bv  any  other 
remedy. 

finn  ,s  corrupted  through  dis- 
- U  U U  ease  Is  made  pure,  and  blood 
weakened  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

IRirVINP  ltie  ljlo°d  and  building 
imr  I  inu  up  the  System  require 
time  in  serious  cases,  liut  benefit  w  ill 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  more  speedily  than 
from  anything  else, 

mini  MC  for  which  like  effects  are 
-UIOIPIC.  falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  market,  under  many  names, 
but  the  only  preparation  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 


WAYS  IN  BREAD-MAKING 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


A  lady  reader  writes  to  me:  “Will  you 
give  us  a  few  recipes  for  warm  bread  for 
breakfast;  We  get  tired  of  the  baker’s  loaf, 
even  toasted,  and  I  think  breakfast  is  the  only 
meal  at  which  new  bread  can  be  eaten  with 
any  sort  of  impunity.”  So  I  give  as  “  first 
best”  the  following. 

johnny  cakes. 

Oue  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  two  cups  of  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  ful  of  soda.  Beat  well,  and  add 
enough  indiau  meal  to  make  a  thin  batter. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  in  gem  pans.  Next  I  give, 
as  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  Marian  Har- 
land's 

GRAHAM  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

One  cup  of  Indiau  iueal.  scalded  aud  cov¬ 
ered,  one  quart  of  milk,  one-half  cup  of  yeast, 
one  cup  of  cold  water,  one  cup  of  flour,  one 
cup  of  Oraham  flour,  one  large  spoonful  of 
molasses,  one  spoonful  of  lard  or  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoon ful  of  soda:  salt  to  taste.  Scald 
and  strain  the  meal  over-night,  thin  with 
milk  aud  make  into  a  sponge  with  the  other 
ingredients.  In  the  morning  add  salt,  white 
flour,  soda  and  lard,  and  make  into  a  batter. 
These  cakes,  if  made  on  a  soap-stone  griddle, 
are  very  healthful  and  better  than  buckwheat 
Very  simple  cakes,  if  oue  has  rnufiin  rings, 
are  rye  muffins:  Two  cups  of  rye  flour,  one- 
half  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  flour,  oue 
egg-  Salt  to  taste,  add  a  little  soda  or  pre¬ 
pared  veost :  bake  quickly  iu  muffin  rings. 

A  good  recipe  for  plain  light  rolls  is:  One 
quart  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
oue  cup  of  warm  milk;  salt  to  taste.  Rub 
the  butter  and  flour  together,  add  milk  aud 
yeast.  After  mixing  well,  let  it  rise  till  light, 
theu  make  into  rolls,  and  let  them  stand  till 
well  raised,  aud  bake  in  a  steady  oven. 

“WHISKEY”  PICKLES. 

Pick.  wash,  and  pack  your  cucumbers  as 
closely  as  you  can  in  your  barrel  or  jar. 
Take  six  gallons  of  rain  water,  if  you  haveit, 
if  not.  well  or  spring  water  will  do;  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  good  alcohol,  uud  one-half  gallon  of 
molasses;  thorougnly  mix  these  iu  another 
vessel,  aud  then  pour  on  enough  of  the 
liquoi  to  cover  your  cucumbers,  and  after 
each  pickling  is  packed  add  enough  of  the 
liquor  to  ©Over  them,  aud  don't  fail  to  keep 
the  pickles  weighted  just  heavy  enough 
to  hold  them  down.  Have  a  cloth  cut  out  to 
fit  iu  the  barrel.  Spread  this  on  the  piekles, 
ami  a  board  cover  on  top  of  this;  then  you 
can  remove  the  scum  which  comes  to  the  top 
with  the  .cloth  when  you  take  it  off.  When 
about  half  of  your  cucumbers  are  packed, 
tie  up  red  poppers,  horseradish,  etc. ,  to  suit, 
your  taste; and  for  one  barrel  of  pickles  use 
four  ounces  of  alum  in  a  bag  aud  put  it  iu  the 
barrel,  and  I  will  assure  you  that,  you  will 
have  iu  a  short  time  fine,  solid,  crisp  and 
-our  pickles  that  will  satisfy  the  most  critical 
taste.  Iu  putting  up  over  1(H)  barrels  iu  this 
way,  I  never  failed  to  have  pickles  t  hat  would 
bring  a  better  price  in  market  than  the 
“store  pickles."  a  reader. 


dresses,  a  yard  of  velveteen  of  good  quality, 
which  costs  $1.95,  will  do  much.  It  will  cut  a 
vest  front  for  the  waist,  collar  and  cuffs,  and 
leave  enough  to  trim  the  Winter  hat.  Tie 
your  bonnet  strings  iu  a  large  bow  under 
the  chin  if  you  wish  to  be  fashionable. 
Small,  close-ftttiug  bonnets,  with  very  little 
trimming,  rosettes  of  velvet  or  chenille  in 
stead  of  feathers,  are  most  fashionable,  and 
for  tV  inter  most  comfortable.  A  bat  that 
catches  the  wind  and  is  blown  about  bv  every 
gale,  is  a  trial.  Crocheted  caps  or  turbans  of 
red  yarn,  which  any  girl  can  knit,  continue 
fashionable  for  boys  and  girls,  and  are  as 
serviceable  as  they  are  pretty.  Scarlet  yarn 
for  oue  cap  costs  25  cents — two  ounces.  Wrist¬ 
lets,  or  pulse  warmers,  may  be  made  of  the 
tops  of  children’s  woolen  stockings,  which  are 
worn  out  bejoud  service  elsewhere.  Old 
stocking-legs  may  be  used  to  advantage  also, 
by  turning  ihetn  around  backside  to  the  front, 
and  wearing  the.u  under  other  stockings. 
The  two  should  be  pulled  on  together  in  order 
to  iusure  smoothness.  Odds  and  ends  of  flan¬ 
nel  serve  excellently  for  iuterliuings,  but  if  a 
garment  is  to  bo  drawn  over  one  of  wool,  it 
should  not  be  liued  with  flannel,  on  accountof 
the  diffic  ilty  of  pulling  it  on  and  off  this, 
when  it  has  sleeves. 

In  buying  overcoats  it  is  well  to  bear  iu 
miud  that  those  of  very  heav  y  cloth  made  up 
without  linings  are  much  harder  to  wearupon 
the  under  coat  than  the  lined  ones. 

If  you  want  entire  rest  from  “doing  up” 
collars  aud  cuffs,  wear  those  of  celluloid 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THINGS. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

If  you  have  a  worn-out  ingrain  carpet,  cut 
it  in  carpet  rag  strips,  cutting  the  long  way 
of  the  carpet,  sew,  wind  into  balls,  aud  take 
it  to  the  carpet-weaver  to  weave  into  as  wide 
a  length  of  carpeting  ns  his  loom  will  admit 
of,  and  into  such  lengtlis  as  you  may  desire 
for  a  rug.  Finish  the  end  with  carpet  bind¬ 
ing  or  a  woolen  fringe  and  you  wall  have  a 
most  beautiful  aud  stylish  rug,  or  rugs.  In 
the  locality  where  I  live  weavers  furnish  the 
warP  a»'i  weave  rag-carpets  for  85  cents  per 
yard.  Two  or  more  widths  of  the  carpet  may 
be  sewed  together  for  a  very  large  rug. 

If  you  have  old  silks,  or  pieces  of  new  silk 
for  that  matter,  cut  into  strips  on  the  bias 
three-quarters  of  au  inch  wide,  sew  “hit  or 
miss. "and  with  large  wooden  and  boue  needles 
knit  for  your  table  a  cover:  or  if  you  have 
enough  knit  a  curtain  for  a  window  or  door. 
If  you  have  not  seen  these  things  you  have 
small  idea  how  pretty  they  are. 

Cardigan  jackets  that  the  meu  have  worn 
out  may  l>e  cut  down  for  smaller  wearers. 
First  wash  and  dry,  then  put  on  the  prospec¬ 
tive  wearer  and  fit  with  pins;  this  will  bring 
the  seams,  arm,  ride  aud  one  back  seam,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  jacket,  hut  as  it  is  laded 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervousand  Phisiinl  Debility. 
Premature  Decline  In  ibid  and  toe  tut  told  miseries 
that  tlesh  Is  heir  to.  Ac,,  Jte.  A  book  for  every  .nan. 
yning.  middle-aged  and  old.  It  contains  lets  preserip 
turns  for  all  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  Is  Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  23  years  is  such  as  probably  never  be 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician,  silo  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  musllll.  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  sense— me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  professional— chan  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  $2.S(I,  or  the  nsoiiev  will 
he  refunded  in  every  Instance.  Price  only  Sl.ii'  by 
'call,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  Notional 
Medical  Association,  to  the  offleersof  which  he  refers. 

This  tiook  -hould  bo  read  by  the  y  uunt:  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  aud  by  the  nfilieted  for  relief.  It  will  benefit 
all- — London  tJMuvf, 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  w  hom  this  boob 
will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.— Arpimo  id. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  \V.  H. 

’  4  Bill  finch  S' ,  at.Ma^tb.whomaj 

be  consit  I  tea  on  ail  iiisea*e$  rpciulrlUff  skill  and  expo 
pertence.  Chronic  and  obstinate  rr  ri  a  t  dis 
eases  that  have  battled  the  skill  of  HijAla  „U 
other  nhyslclansa  specialty  Such  TTIVOTT  T 
treated  successfully  without  an  iH  I  ijLLi! 
Instance  of  fallnre, 


WOOLEN  CLOTHES  FOR  CHILDREN 


Rt  TH  KENT 


I  had  often  wondered  how  it  was  possible 
for  our  minister’s  wife  to  keep  her  children  so 
neatly  clothed  iu  flannel  and  make  ends 
meet  generally,  on  the  small  salary  her 
husband  received.  To-day  she  solved  the 
problem  for  me.  She  was  just  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  navy  blue  flannel  ter 
her  little  girl  of  five.  It  was  made  with  a 
loug  pleated  waist  sewed  to  a  pleated  skirt, 
the  seam  being  covered  by  a  wide  pleated 
belt  of  the  same  material,  aud  all  the  edges 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  stitching  done 
with  cardinal  silk.  “  Did  you  find  the  flannel 
iu  town  r”  isaid.  She  laughed.  “  Why,  it  is  the 
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then  before  cutting  a  stroke,  stitch  all  the 
seams  twice  on  the  machine.  Trim  the  seams, 
try  on  again  uud  cut  out  the  neck,  and  find 
length  of  sleeves,  which  may  lie  raveled  from 
the  wrists  up  so  far  as  needed,  aud  the  stitches 
knitted  around  with  a  crochet  hook;  use  the 
yaru  pulled  out  for  darniug  holes;  bind  the 
neck  and  front  with  a  piece  of  silk  or  of  rib¬ 
bon,  and  you  have  a  very  respectable  garment 
to  keep  somebody  warm. 

If  you  are  a  devotee  to  tluuuel  petticoats  it 
may  be  useless  to  assure  you  that  flannel 
drawers  worn  next  the  skin  yield  twice  the 
warmth  and  comfort.  You  should  have  two 
kinds,  one  of  flannel  of  light  quality  coming 
just  below  the  knee  for  mild  weather,  aud  the 
other  of  heavy  flannel  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
over  which  the  stockings  are  to  be  drawn 
1  hey  should  be  well  cut,  so  as  to  lit  smooth 
aud  flat  about  the  wuist,  the  way  in  which 
men’s  knitted  drawers  ure  finished  at  the  top, 
is  a  good  guide  to  follow.  Bodies,  or  waists, 
cut  long  over  the  hips  and  made  of  flaunel, 
are  upon  the  whole  rather  more  satisfactory 


f  GENUINE  ^ 

YANKEE  SOAP 


ad 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WIL  T.  TA  MS  ,L  BEO  THEES 

CHssrars  asp  avothxoaribs. 

pr«v*iit  cOLAWrf*it>,  thcr  stguakunt  will  ba  upon  a 


(Copy  of  front  Label,  adoj/feci  184a) 

l  or  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  for  Shavian. 
Lather:  rich,  mild  and  lasting.  Nosoiyuu  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.S,  Courts  sustain 
lug  our  “Trade  Mark''  seut  free  on  applicate  >u.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  £  OAP 

use  our  “Uarmlus-  Bar  soar."  Sample  mailed  for  :)c. 
aud  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12<\  Address. 

.I.ll.W  1  l.IAA  MS  A*  CO.,(<lusluubury,Cunn. 

Wcwttt  send  you  awatchorac^iuu 

NY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0.0  D.,tobe 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
/  fy  \  vJK^anil  If  not  satis  factory,  returned  at 

KjfcJ  VrOlcur  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
kilj.  fe  \  watches  and  Save  you  30  per 

«srVJV\JH»  cent  Catalogue  of  ISO  sides  free 
\  v*v;  t-'At  \N  *  i  •<  \v  » .i*  «s  r*.  L 

STMtOARO  AMERtCAjt’WATCH  CO  , 


iai»e  tnree  pints  or  corn  meal  ami  a  quart 
(more  or  less)  of  sour  milk;  stir  together  and 
add  three  thoroughly  beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt 
and  a  tea-poonful  of  saleratus.  Stir  well, 
aud  pour  the  batter  into  pans  half  au  inch  in 
depth.  Bake  iu  «  quick  oven.  f.  w. 

Hofiiord’a  Acid  Pltoaphie, 

Marked  Benefit  Iu  Indigestion. 

Dk  A.  L.  Hall.  Fair  Haven.  N.  Y..  savs: 
“  Have  prescribed  it  with  marked  benefit  m 
iudigestiou  and  urinary  troubles."  Adr. 
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Our  “  Ti'eatise  on  Compound  Oxygen."  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 


Saturday.  Jan.  12,  1884. 
There  were  030,000,000  menhaden  taken  in  the 
waters  about  New  York  and  in  Long  Island 
Sound  la.st  season.  But  they  were  so  poor 
that  the  oil  secured  from  them  was  only 
1,300,000  gallon*,  against  nearly  3,060  000  gal¬ 
lons  from  350,000.000  fish  taken  in  1882.  The 
yield  of  ‘•  guano”  was  proportionately  less 

also:  but  not  to  the  same  extent . It  is 

reported  that  Thomas  Nast  will  bring  a  suit 
againt  the  Harpers,  He  now  receives  810,000 
a  year  on  condition  that  he  will  draw  a  car¬ 
toon  for  them  every  week  and  work  for  no 
other  periodical.  His  work  is  pigeon-holed, 
and  he  holds  that  its  non-publication  is  a 

great  injury  to  him.. . Senator  Farmer 

of  Michigan  is  a  lover  of  art,  and  ho  lately 
gave  $10,000  to  the  city  of  Detroit  to  found 

an  art  gallary . The  depression  in  the 

iron  business  throughout  the  country  is  un¬ 
usually  great,  and  this  must  affect  other  in¬ 
dustries  more  or  less  severely.  The  shrinkage 
in  prices  of  No.  1  anthracite  pig  iron  is  put 
at  $4  a  ton;  steel  rails,  $5  a  ton;  bar  iron,  i 
form-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  uails  $1 
a  keg.  It  is  thought  prices  cannot  go  lower: 
for  owners  of  furnaces,  rolliug-mills  and  steel 
works  on  every  hand  are  putting  out  fires  and 

stopping  the  works . The  New  \ork 

Commercial  Bulletin  of  Saturday  published  a 
summary  of  the  fire  record  during  1S83.  The 
aggregate  fire  loss  of  the  year  was  $103,000,000. 
There  were  100  fires  where  the  loss  exceeded 
$100,000.  The  December  fire  record  shows  an 
aggregate  loss  of  811,000.000.  The  fire  loss  of 
1883  was  the  heaviest,  excepting  1871  and  1872, 
the  years  of  the  Chicago  and  Boston  fires  re¬ 
spectively . How  there  are  814  cotton 

mills  South,  having  1,270,422  spindles  and 
24,873  looms,  while  in  1880  there  were  only 
180  mills,  with  713.589  spindles  and  1,522  looms. 

In  1880  the  value  of  manufactured  cotton  was 
a  little  over  $21,000,000,  In  1883  it  had  risen 

to  $35,000,000  or  $40.000.000 . At  San 

Francisco  a  meeting  has  been  held  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  a  World’s  Fair  in 
that  city  in  1887.  It  was  resolved  to  provide 
a  guarantee  fund  of  $1,000,000  The  meeting 

represented  $300,000,000 . It  is  said  that 

it  costa  $38  a  ton  to  make  steel  rails,  yet  they 

sold  on  Monday  at.  $30 . Last  Saturday 

night  a  terrible  fire  at  Belleville,  Ill.,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  a  famous  school  for  young  ladies,  and 
burnt  to  death  27  of  the  inmates— 22  pnpils 
and  five  sisters.”  The  temperature  at  the 
time  was  several  degrees  below  zero.  The 
building  and  furnishings  were  valued  at  from 

$65,000  to  875,000;  insurance,  $25,000 . 

....... .Gen.  Grant  is  slowly  recovering  from 

the  effects  of  his  fall;  but  is  still  unable  to 

travel  even  on  crutches . Pneumonia  has 

laid  its  unwholesome  grasp  upon  the  Hon. 
Frank  James,  the  pet  cut-throat  of  Missouri. 

He  is  reported  to  be  on  his  death-bed . 

President  Arthur  is  said  to  he  in  miserable 
health,  showing  the  wear  and  tear  of  office 
very  decidedly . The  Post-office  Depart¬ 

ment  has  swooped  down  upon  the  College  and 

Louisiana  lottery  agencies  at  Louisville . 

Arthur  Fox  sues  the  Buffalo  grape-sugar  com¬ 
pany  for  $3,000,000  worth  of  stock,  which  he 
claims  was  owned  by  his  father,  the  late  Ar¬ 
thur  W,  Fox  of  that  city . The  earnings 

of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  eleven 
months  which  ended  November  30  « ere  $27,- 
353.779,  a  decrease  of  $351,242;  expenses,  $14,- 
939,282,  an  increase  of  $243,554.  - ••  Em¬ 

ployes  of  the  Post-office  Department  at  VY  asfc- 
ington  have  been  notified  by  the  Postmaster 
General  that  the  purchase  of  lottery  tickets 
would  hereafter  be  regarded  as  sufficient 

ground  for  removal . The  coinage  in  tne 

various  mints  in  the  calendar  year  1838  was 
$60,092,749.  of  which  $28,470,039  were  standard 
dollars  ...  Gen.  Hancock  arrived  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  on  Wednesday,  and  was  received  at 
the  military  headquarters  with  a  salute  ot 
fifteen  guns.  He  was  the  guest  of  General 

Vincent . New  Orleans  rejoices  over  its 

superiority  as  the  chief  cotton  port,  illustrated 
as  it  is  by  the  figures  of  18*3  in  a  striking 
way  All  the  others  have  fallen  off ;  Galves¬ 
ton  is  33,484  hales  behind  the  year  preceding. 
Charleston  69,071  behind,  and  Savannah 
33,479  behind;  but  New  Orleans  proudly 
points  to  an  increase — and  an  increase,  too, 
of  223,052  bales.  Its  net  receipts  represent, 
30  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton  received  at 
Southern  ports,  the  largest  percentage  since 

1871  . The  message  of  Gov  Foster  of 

Ohio  shows  that,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bcott,  liquor  law  the  State  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  $1,500,000  in  saloon  taxes,  and  that  the 
traffic  is  better  regulated  than  it  was  under 

any  former  legislation . Several  bills 

have  heen  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Legislature  providing  a  very  high  license 

law  in  the  Empire  State . Governor 

Knott,  in  his  message  to  the  Kentucky  Legis¬ 
lature,  indignantly  denies  that  human  life  is 

held  in  slight  regard  iu  that  State . The 

remain*  of  De  Long  and  his  companions  will 
reach  New  York  about  February  1 
A  Washington  dispatch  says".  The  list  of  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Star-route  trials  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  by  Secretary  Folger  includes  the 
following  payments:  To  Col.  George  H. 
Bliss,  $30,300,  including  expenses  of  $£MJ7;  W. 
4.  Cook,  $3,200,  balance  due,  $5,250;  W,  W. 


Allan  Pinkerton,  for  detective  services, 
$6,860  ....  Charles  Delmonico,  proprietor 
of  the  famous  restaurants,  left  his  home  on 
Saturday  morning  and  has  not  returned. 
The  most  energetic  efforts  and  a  reward  of 
$500  have  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  him. 

. Titus  Sheard.  the  Speaker  of  the 

New  York  Assembly,  arrived  in  Central  New 
York  from  England  iu  1856,  with  his  last, 
possession  spent  in  railroad  fare,  ITe  walked 
begging  his  iood,  from  Syracuse  to  Motville, 
where  he  fonnd  employment  in  a  woolen 
mill  Now  he  owns  the  Eagle  wooleu  mills 
at  Little  Falls . The  annual  consump¬ 

tion  of  beer,  according  to  Washington  sta¬ 
tistics.  ranges  from  20  quarts  per  head  in  the 
United  States  to  127  in  Great  Britain  aud  103 

in  Belgium . Dnlnt.h.  Proctor  Knotts 

famous  ‘  Zenith  City  of  the  Unsalted  Seas.” 
thinks  that  prosperity  has  really  come  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  spent  over 
81,500.000  in  buildings  and  public  improve¬ 
ments  last  year,  and  has  hopes  and  plaus  un¬ 
bounded.  The  Montreal  Corn  Exchange, 
in  its  annual  report,  advocates  the  abolition 
of  canal  tolls  and  strongly  recommends,  in 
the  interests  of  farmers,  flour  millers,  the 
gram  trade,  and  the  public  generally,  the  ab¬ 
olition  of  all  taxes  on  breadstuff's,  untram- 
meled  interchange  of  national  productions 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  imposts  and  burdens  upon 
shippiug  b.v  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 

There  are  now  in  circulation  $55,000,000  iu 
one  and  two-dollar  bills.  It  is  proposed 
to  redeem  thorn  iu  coin  and  cancel  them,  the 
object  being  to  push  the  vast  amount  of  silver 

coin  in  the  Treasury  into  circulation - ... . . 

More  than  d  dozen  bills  advocate  the  equiliza- 
t.ion  of  bounties  to  soldiers.  The  minimum 
cost,  estimated  by  the  Paymaster-General, 
would  be  $137,000,000,  aud  the  amout  might 

run  up  to  IJfiS, 000,000 . Another  scheme 

seeks  to  remove  all  limits  upon  granting 
arrears  of  pensions*  A  tettmittg  Treasury 
offers  great,  inducements  for  all  sorts  of  ex- 
travturanee.  Tliese  two  lulls  would  take  out 
of  the  Treasury  at,  least  $800,000,000,  and  other 
pension  bills  have  been  introduced  that 
would  take  thrice  that  sum - ...  .To  a  dele¬ 

gation  of  tobacco  men  from  New  \  ork  and 
New  England  who  last  Tuesday  protested 
against  the  late  Treasury  decision  which  ad- 
ruits*Sumatra  tobacco  at  a  low  duty',  Secre¬ 
tary*  Folger  offered  little  hope  that  the  objec¬ 
tionable  decision  will  be  reversed . ..Sena¬ 

tor  Hill,  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post-office  Committee,  advocates  a  Govern¬ 
mental  postal  telegraph . -The  House 

Military  Committee  has  reported  fovorably 
on  the  bill  restoring  Fitz  John  Porter  to  the 
army . A  number  of  bills  and  resolu¬ 

tions  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
having  reference  to  the  discriminations  made 
by  foreign  governments  against  Americau 
pork. . . .7. .  .The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  says  the  reductions  by  the  new  tariff 
law  are  much  less  than  was  expected  by  either 
the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  tn e  measure. .... 

.The  Senate  Committee  on  Mississippi 
Improvements  has  decided  to  report  fa¬ 
vorably  Mr.  Gibson’s  joint  resolution  an- 

.  ...  O/.A  AAA  1 -  i  ~  4Cly 


and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  iu  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia. — Ad v. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


propria  ting  $1,000,000  to  be  immediately 
available  for  use  along  tbe  river. ...  ....In 
the  House,  670  bills  were  introduced,  Monday, 
among  them  hills  abolishing  the  tax  on  to¬ 
bacco;  extending  the  bonded  whiskey  period; 
to  prevent  the  undue  contraction  of  the  cur¬ 
rency;  requiring  banking  associations  to  my 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  upon  their  average  de¬ 
posits;  providing  for  the  issue  of  $500,000,000 
in  Treasury  notes,  with  which  to  pay  soldiers 
and  sailors  the  difference  in  value  botweeu 
the  paper  currency  with  which  they  were 
paid  off  and  gold,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent. 

.The  Congressional  Sub-Committee 
appointed  to  consider  forfeitures  of  land 
grauts  met  Monday  night  and  prepared  a 
bill  to  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands.  The  bill  provides  for  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  land  grants  of  seven  railroad 
companies,  and  covers  5,000,000  acres.  The 
roads  arc;  Gulf  and  Ship  Island,  Elyton  and 
Beard’s  Bluff.  Savannah  and  Albany,  Tusca¬ 
loosa  and  Mobile,  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
Missouri  and  Iron  Mountain  of  Kansas,  Mo¬ 
bile  aud  New  Orleans,  and  Memphis  ami 
Charleston.  On  a  majority  of  these  roads. 
Mr.  Cobbs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

says  little  or  no  work  is  doing . 

Tbe  Treasury  will  report  soon  that  very  ex¬ 
tensive  frauds  have  been  practiced  by  some 
leading  Boston  aud  Now  York  importers  m 
undervaluing  invoices.  The  revelations, 
w  hich  are  the  result  of  a  year  or  more  of 
secret  work,  are  sa  id  to  be  startling  and  to  in¬ 
volve  some  firms  that  have  been  regarded  as 
too  honorable  to  evade  the  payment  of  cus¬ 
tom  dues.  The  Government  has  lost  millions 
by  these  frauds. 


ARRESTING  YMF.  PRO  CRB*  ft  Of  CON- 
A  SUMPTION  AND  HO  1.  Ill  VC  THE 
DIftKAftK  IN  CHECK. 

The  action  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  arrest¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  Consumption  and  holding 
the  disease  in  cheek  has  been  very  marked 
under  our  Treatment.  The  following  is  one 
of  many  cases: 

“Wentworth,  N.  S.,  July  28th,  1882. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  Dear  Sirs:— l 
have  been  using  Compound  Oxygen  about 
eleven  months  with  good  results.  Other  reme¬ 
dies  had  failed ;  physicians  gave  me  no  en- 
couragesrumt ,  and  seeing  your  advertisement 
I  resolved  to  try  it.  but  only  as  an  experiment. 
When  I  had  used  it  a  few  weeks  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  was  apparent.  A  igh-t  sweats,  i  .oniif- 
ing  after  meals .  raising  of  blood  and  other 
threatening  symptoms  were  soon  brought  u  nder 
control.  Mu  digestion  i m proved;  m y  uppnt  <  te 
became  good .  indeed,  my  whole  system  seemed 
to  undergo  a  change  for  the  better  during  the 
first  three  weeks.  During  the  time  thul  has 
intervened  the  above-named  symptoms  have 
been  held  iu  check.  Tam  much  better  at  the 
present  tenting  than  I  was  a  year  ago.  It  is 
nit h  feelings  of  gratitude  that  l  acknowledge 
the  gn  at  and  unexpected  benefit  derived  from 
you  r  Treatment.  1  am  not  well,  1  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  well,  as  one  of  my  luugs  is  con¬ 
siderably  broken.  But  your  Treatment,  by 


Saturday,  Jan.  12,  1884. 

Over  250,000  bushels  of  wheat  graded  ao 
No.  2  Red.  and  now  stored  in  Brooklyn  w  are¬ 
houses,  have  been  posted  as  unsound.  There 
is  considerable  complaint  of  dishonest  grad¬ 
ing  of  wheat.  There  are  7,294,000  bushels  of 
wheat  stored  in  New  York,  and  posting  such 
a  large  quantity  Monday  caused  excitement 

aud  a  decline  in  prices -  Mr.  Nelson,  of 

Otsego,  has  re-opened  the  oleomargarine  war 
in  the  New  York  Legislature.  He  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  -which  forbids  the  sale  of  this 
article  of  fond  without  having  it  nropeiiy 
labelled  as  such.  This  label  must  also  state 
the  contents  or  component  part  of  contents. 

There  are  plenty  laws  on  this  subject  now; 

what  is  needed  is  their  enforcement .  |  the 

Ripening  and  purifying  wines  and  strong 
liquors  is  doue  by  the  Electric  Liquor  Com¬ 
pany  of  California  by  means  of  an  electric 
current.  By  this  process  the  liquor  is  freed 
from  all  its  poisonous  essential  oils,  and  the 
work  of  from  three  to  six  years  is  done  in  a 
few'  hours.  Light  clarets  are  treated  in  three 
to  six  hours;  brandy  requires  sixty  .... 

At  the  latest  sale  of  Texas  State  lands,  the 
average  price  paid  was  $2,01  per  acre.  Tbe 
highest  bid  was  $5. 10.  The  Laud  Board  sold 

272.047  acres . There  was  on  the  1st  of 

January  an  excess  of  746*000  pounds  of  do¬ 
mestic  ‘wool  and  117,000  pounds  of  foreign 
wool  in  stock  in  New  York  over  that  on  the 
someday  in  1883....  M.  Moline,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  at  Montpelier* ,  Frauce.  ad¬ 
dressing  the  local  school  of  agriculture,  said 
the  Government  would  render  assistance  in 
the  replanting  of  vineyards  with  cuttings 

from  American  vines . The  hop  crop  of 

tbe  German  Empire  in  1883  was  a  middling 
one,  and  is  estimated  ut  42,600,000  pounds 
The  consumption  amounts  to  33,990,000 
pounds,  and  the  production  of  beer  aggre¬ 
gated  1,011,278,000  gallon*,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  per  head  was  134.40  quarts.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  beer  in  the  other  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  3,000,500,000  gallons,  and  consump¬ 
tion  per  head  56  25  quarts.  In  America  the 
production  was  376,775,000  gallons,  and  the 

consumption  per  head  20.15  quarts . The 

Cincinnati  Price  Current  says  that  3,849,000 
hogs  were  used  by  pork-packers  at  all  points 
in  the  West  since  November  1,  against  4,025,- 

000  ft  year  ago. . Serious  damage  has 

been  done  by  frosts  to  young  orange  groves 
and  pine  apples  along  the  Florida  coast  as 

far  south  as  Manatee . Sufficient  rain 

has  fallen  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  and  Partido 
districts  of  Cuba  to  save  the  greater 

part  of  the  tobacco  crop... . ...The 

llrst  great  irrigation  work  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca  is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Van 
Wyk’sViel.  The  Parliament  granted  £20,000 
for  the  work-  The  water  dammed  in  will 
cover  an  area  of  nineteen  square  miles,  with 
an  average  depth  of  teu  feet,  aud  for  two 
miles  and  a  half  the  depth  will  be  27  feet. 

This  lake  will  lie  as  large  as  Loch  Katrine, 
Scotland,  aud  will,  when  at  the  depths  given, 
bo  a  sheet  of  water  equal  to  350,000,000,000 
gallons,  and  capable  of  irrigating  for  many 
months  thousands  of  acres.  One  rainfall 
such  as  was  experienced  in  April  would  have 
kept  the  dam  going  for  the  purpose  for  which 

it  was  constructed  for  a  whole  year . In 

New  Mexico  ex-Senutor  Dorsey  has  been  en¬ 
joined  from  further  interference  with  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  Palo  Alto  Cuttle  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  in  New  Mexico  ....A  State 
immigration  office,  to  point  out  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  North  Carolina  as  u.  home  for  immi¬ 
grants,  has  been  opened  In  New  York.  Circu¬ 
lars  have  heen  Issued,  announcing  that,  farms 
for  500,000  families,  at  from  82  to  $10  per 
acre,  can  las  had  in  North  Carolina.  The  av¬ 
erage  Bummer  temperature  for  the  whole 
State  is  75  degrees  and  the  average  in  Winter 
is  43  degrees.  The  timber  interest  is  of  great 
variety  and  value.  Mechanics,  farmers  and 
fruit-growers  are  especially  invited  to  visit 

the  State . Official  reports  show  that 

there  are  about  600  creameries  in  the  Stale 
of  Iowa,  and  the  yield  of  butter  is  estimated 
at  100,000,090  pounds  per  annum,  which,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to 
$25,000,000.  Tbe  cheese  product  is  valued  at. 
82,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $27.000,000 from 
that,  branch  of  industry  alone.  Iowa  has  one- 
thirtieth  of  all  the  milch  cows  in  the  United 

States . The  offerings  in  the  Cincinnati 

leaf  tobacco  market  during  the  past,  year  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  any  previous  year  by  24,171 

hogsheads . ^he  annual  exhibition  of 

the  National  Poultry  Association  has  been 
opened  in  Toledo.  The  arrival  of  birds  has 

been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  storm . 

Dealers  in  lime  in  Cincinnati  have  taken  the 
initiatory  steps  in  forming  ajpermanent  or¬ 
ganization.  They  hope  by  so  doing  to  regu¬ 
late  prices . 


Egypt . The  negotiations  between  the 

French  and  the  Hovas  in  Madagascar,  have 
failed,  the  Hovas  refusing  to  accept  a  French 
protectorate. 

Twenty-five  Per  Cent.  Stronger  than 
any  Other  Butter  Color. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  May  3d,  1882. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the 
Butter  Color  prepared  by  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co.,  and  that  the  same  is  free  from  alkali  or 
any  other  substance  injurious  to  health ;  that 
I  have  compared  it  with  some  of  the  best  of 
the  other  Butter  Colors  in  the  market  and 
find  it  to  be  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
stronger  iti  color  than  the  best  of  the  others. 

1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  liable  to  become 
rancid,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  the  butter.  1 
have  examined  it  after  two  months  tree  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  in  a  place  liable  to  large 
changes  of  temperature,  and  fonnd  no  trace 
of  rancidity,  while  other  kinds  similarly  ex¬ 
posed  became  rancid.  A.  H.  Babin, 

Prof.  Chemistry,  University  Vermont.—  A dv. 


A  slight  cold,  if  neglected,  often  attacks 
lungs.— Brown’s  Bbonchtal  Troches 
give  sure  aud  immediate  relief.  Sold  only  in 
boxes.  Price  25  ceuts. — Ad t;. 


Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator  cures  all 
forms  of  Heart,  disease,  nervousness  and  sleep¬ 
lessness. — Adv. 

- - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  “,'c.  higher;  No. 

Chicago  Spring  lc.  higher:  No.  2  Red 
Winter  unchanged;  Corn,  %o.  lower.  Oats,  2c. 
higher;  hogs,  about  20c.  lower;  cattle,  steady 
for  lower  grades,  higher  for  packing;  sheep 
ditto. 

The  aggregate  trading  on  'change  to-day  was  only 
moderatn,  but  values  were  Improved  again,  wheat 
and  roru  malntnlng  their  advance  of  yesterday,  and 
both  dosing  higher  than  the  best  that  figures  touched 
yesterday.  "Shorts'' were  the  principal  wheat  buy¬ 
ers.  and  there  was  not  much  imposition  to  Bell. 
Wheat  opened  firm;  rallied  tyak.c,  fluctuated  and 
closed  Me.  above  yesterday.  Pork  averaged  nxaiDc. 
higher:  closed  steady  with  February  at  til. 7m 'Si 
tt.8n,  and  May  at  6l5.27te»15.»l.  Lard.  Steady,  with 
a  fair  demand  and  5<®UV\  higher;  February,  closing 
at  *8.97k'«i!k  May.  $U.30«/.fi.33.  Wheat  stronger; 
sales  of  “regular"  ranged:  January,  'HM/anjc, 
dosing  at  Ultec. :  February,  (I'^sUVc. :  dosing  at 
95Re.  March,  9«<*06We.  dosing  at  May, 

«1.0HfcST.|.(rm,.,  dosing  at  #1  P2Q:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring. 
MUOiMVC.,  Closing  nt  MfKe.:  No.  3  do.  ?SY4&82Cd  No.  2 
Rod  Winter,  96m.«98e.  cons  In  fair  demand:  prices 
unsettled  but  generally  higher;  the  market  opened 
firm,  declined  '4*o,  rallied  ‘.y.c-Hc.  again  and  receded 
and  closed  at  unchanged  prices  at  k<&Nc,  higher: 
sales  ranged.  Cash,  WCili dushig  at  .teje.; 
January,  ri5J«<»96kiL.  dosing  at  5wrfc  :  February  and 
March,  5 5?66c'4ke,  dosing  at  SMfce.;  May,  r.sV'ttVic., 
dosing  Sid>c.  Oats.  Demand  falraml  imirfcrt  firm: 
sales  ranged.  Cosh.  834*;.:  January  .  SIYjat.  February, 
mjjaitelic. :  March, {SSteiSle, :  April,  JH^ct  May,  3744® 
38c,  closing  nt  SJtee.  RVB  quiet  at  H9c.  Baulky  fair 
detnaud  at  fide  FbAXaEtD  dull  at  ftii.  Pontcln  fair 
demaud:  prices  averaging  Ubt.Te.  higher  than  yes¬ 
terday  and  closed  steady.  Hons  Mixed,  *V*5.40: 
Packing  and  Shipping,  *M5fflSJ)ll-  Light,  $Ni83.55: 
Skips,  85(4.3.  Catti.k— Market  steady;  export.*,  $6.10 
Good  to  Choice  Shipping.  *3,50  <*n;  Common 
tolleiilum  Rl.iWAiO;  Grass  Texans,  *1.33.  SHBEr- 
Market  Steady;  Inferior  to  Fair  8'kiM;  Medium  to 
Good,  73:  Choice  to  Extra,  *.Vsf\73. 

S'r.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat, is  ’tc.  higher; 
No.  S  do.,  higher.  Corn,  %c.  higher. 
2c.  lower.  Rye,  lc.  higher.  Barley 
Cattle  a  trifle  higher. 


below.  Hogs  from 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday'.  Jan.  12, 1884. 

Chili  is  about  to  modify  her  monthly  tax  on 

Peru,  in  view  of  the  latter's  poverty . 

Turkey  has  been  informed  by  the  United 
States  Government  that  the  existing  treaty  of 
commerce  must  reuiaiu  in  force  for  the  pres¬ 
ent . Queen  Victoria  has  published 

"  More  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  Life  iu  the 

Highlands  from  1862  to  1882.’’ . Haytian 

Consul  Bassett  at  New  York  claims  that,  the 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Jacmel  virtually 
ends  the  rebellion  iu  llayti...-  ....El  Muhdl  s 
brother-in-law  has  been  captured  at  Esneb 
aud  brought  to  Cairo.  He  says  that  El  Mahdi 
will  not  fight  against  the  Turkish  troops,  but 
will  do  his  utmost  to  make  common  cause 
with  them  to  expel  the  foreigners  from 


Oats, 

steady.  Fork  steady 
Sheep  as  stated  in  report 
15  to  25c.  lower, 

ST.  Leans.-  Wheat— Dull.  No.2Rrd  Full.  8t.il  l  cash 
1 ,03 w  bid  Jauuary;  81.01  February;  tl.fHWt,  March 
il/Ki  May:  No  do.  9fic.  Cobs— Dull  at  isnc'.vific .  cash 
4»»V<t-l'*kiC..  January:  49c  February:  Mafic.  March: 
r,3Ur.  May.  O  a  ts  -  35  k  fin 35kgr .  cash:  bid  Janu¬ 

ary;  SSrtySSYtc,  February-  3Sc.  Starch;  37c.  Sfay. 
Rye— (inlet  lit  56e.  Baulky— Dull  ul  Sft&SOc.  Eggs 
Steady  at  2le.  FiA.vsPKn— Quiet  at  81.3$.  Hay  - 
Quiet;  Prairie. 8 10*11;  Timothy,  Sib,,. ll.  I’ouk  -Quiet 
but  tlrm  to  *14.23  for  old;  *11.73  for  new;  bulk  meats 
drill-  Long  clear,  *1.35.  Short  Rib.  *7  J'WJ.fjO;  Short 
Clear,  *7.75.  Bneon  quiet:  T.oog  Clear.  *9.T5|  Short 
Clear,  BS.irTWCUY  Lard  it  rone  at  *sho,  Cattle— 
Market  active.  Exporter*.  84.200,4. 80'  good  to  ehoice, 
shipper*.  ?ri.50W,C.UJ:  common  to  fair.  SI  -‘AM, 40'  native 
butcher  steer*.  IU'-:  good  cows  and  hr  If  CM,  *3.75tm 
.1.50;  storker*  and  reeder*.  *.V*v«l  SO,  Sump  Best 
grades  tlrm.  eomrnon  grades  doll:  Low  Grades  *2.50 
<a8.2S:  Fair  In  good,  *3.301*1.25;  choice 'to  Fancy, 
#4.50®8.  Hook.  Weak:  light  85,25*35.40;  packing 
*5. 3361,8,60;  butchers  to  extra,  *3JBVsl5.5l0. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  wheat,  i«  2c.  higher.  Corn.  4^c. 
higher.  Oats,  21<e  higher.  Rye.  2e.  higher. 
Pork,  25c.  higher.  Hogs,  10  to  20c.  higher. 

"Wheat.- Firm  at  81.01(31.05.  Cons -Active  and 
firm:  No  2  mixed  3H$'e.  Oats  firm  ot  3#h37Wc,  Rye 
—In  fair  demand  at  (Bo.  Pork— Firm  at  *13.  Laro 
—Firm  at  *S.8!V,hS.fK>.  Bulkinents  steady  and  un 
changed.  Baeon  quiet  nnd  unchanged.  Hoo*  Weak: 
common  anil  light, 84. 556565;  packing  und  butchers 

*r,.tio®6.io. 

- «  »  » 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  Jau.  12.  1584. 

BEAN8ASD  Peas.— Rcans,  marrow. prime,  now,  *2.70 
<83.75;  do.,  marrows,  prime,  old.  *2.70,93.75.  do. 
medium,  prime,  8*.'.4(w2  lr>;  do.  pen,  *.'15;  dn.  white 
kidney,  choice-  *:i.4ivg:i  #h  do.  red  kidney.  1383; 
choice.  *1  Sftit 4.6Ql  do.  turtle  soup.  1883,  *1  lTk„.4.10, 
foreign  pea  bean*.  t2.tfM.i4M  do.  torcleu,  mediums. 
*1954,2.10:  Peas,  green,  prime.  *1. '.’Sad. so-  rlo  South¬ 
ern  B.  E.  $8.SV<*«.50t  California,  Lima,  82  MVftS.lfi. 

Breadstuff*  anti  provision*.— as  compared  with 
prices  of  n  week  tigo,  ungraded  white  wheat  l*  2^c. 
Iowpr.  RYE.— Western  is  lc.  higher;  Cunada  and- 
State  is  He.  higher.  Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  !s6!4c. 
higher:  No.  8  Is  31<je.  higher.  Oat*.— No.  3  mixed 
is  life,  higher;  No.  2  Is  Stic,  higher;  No.  1  is  the 
same-  No.  3  white  is  the  same-  No.  2  Is  k-c. lower-  No. 
1  is  ke.  lower;  mixed  Western  is  lc.  higher-  white 
Wont  era  is  2c.  higher;  white  Ktute  is  IV' •  higher. 

Flopr.  Keep  asp  Meal.  Flont  — Quotations- No.  2: 
*2M:2.yU;  superfine.  r-'.mvoiAlO.  Inner  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  #8.26(^3,60;  good  to  fancy 


*fi7li,»7:  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  *8.3ik34.25; 
fair  to  good,  84.HVit5.25-  good  to  very  choice,  85.30® 
C  25;  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  8.3.50(8,6.75:  city  mill 
extra  Tor  West  Indies,  $fl.a*«5.a0;  South  America, 
85,00*5.60.  Southern  flour,  common  to  good  extra 
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Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Millet, 
Hungarian,  ReoTop  &  Flax. 
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$3.6004.75;  stood  to  choice,  $4.8006.50.  Rye  flour— 
$3. -ISO  $3  75,  and  small  parcels  very  choice, 
$.'5.8005.90.  Buckwheat  Hour  selling  at  $«®2.75  for 
mixed.  I- cod, -Prices  without  au.v  material  change. 
^u'ix)  Yfe.tow  Western,  $3(43.33;  Brandywine, 

Hntcics  op  Grain.  —  Wheat  Ungraded  Duluth 
Spring  at  gi  ft»,  delivered;  old  No.  2  Chicago  gi,0f.« 
}h  Ungraded  Rod  90c.o#I.T9,  Including 

Sl.GOlJ  a UOkj:  No.  4  red,  87c  No- 3  red, 
'b  elevator;  *1,01  delivered;  No  2  Red  $1.l«u 
to'UHMn  sB.re.  free  uu  hoard  front  store;  $1.13)4 

(al.  ...4i  for  rail  certificate)*,  the  Inside  price  to  ar- 
ri'C;  No.  1  Red.  $1.18‘t;  Ungraded  White,  *1.05 *1.06)4; 
.No.  2,  Red  Seller  January,  closing  $UNWt  do.  Feb- 
riuirv,  closing  gl.ltBtj;  do.  March,  closing  $  1.12  k;  do. 
oPI1  ’  Mll.v,  closing  *1.1014;  do. 

June,  *1.1%.  Rye— Western.  <Occf72Wc;  Cauada  and 
state,  i  lccc._c.5c;  No.  2  at  7Vc.  lURLKY.-Ungraded  Can¬ 
ada  a  83c:  No.  1  Canada.  89c.;  Two-Rowed  state 
c|iicitf.l  at  HScvjdOc^  Six-Rowed  do.,  «*%!»«;  No.  2  Can¬ 
ada,  8'l(3e8ic:  No.  1  do,,  89a!»*e.  Bablxy  Malt— 
lioM.s  iitichatiKetl .  Coax -Ungraded  mixed  at 
.ci  .c  fit,  No.  8,  No.  2,  65c.  In  store  ,65)4 c. 

In  ch-vator,  aud6««ic.  nffoat;  No.  2  White,  7191 72c; 
Steamer  White,  iSi^c;  Ungraded  White,  f»64t63o;  Dela- 
ware  Yellow,  Me.,  on  dock;  Steamer  Mixed.  Cic;  No. 

-  Mixed,  seller  January,  cl<»ing  61-740;  do  February, 
'.•"b,cj;  do.  March.  66c:  do.  April,  closing  67c j  do.  Mav. 
closing  67580;  do.  June,  (I7«e,  Oats-  No  3  mixed  at 


Apples,  Baldwins  per  bbl.  $3.50(93.82;  do.  Green¬ 
ings,  #  bbl.  $3. 75@4. 00;  do.  Inferior,  $2.00(92.50; 
grapes,  Isabella,  par  lb,  2«2)*c.;  do.  Coqeord,  244@5o: 
do  Catawba.  f*  lb,  3(96c. ;  cranberries.  Cane  Cod 
fauey,  per  barrel,  $I3.00(913..iO;  do.  do.  good  to 
choice,  $ltk«tl2;  do.  do.  V  ernto,  $3  50664:  do.  Jersey, 
fttnov  do  ,  *8. 50<jt3.7S:  do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  $3(98.25, 
Florida  oranges  B  case,  *8,25(33.33;  do.  Tangerines,  F 
ease,  $6(97;  do.  Mandarins,  per  case,  $4.(1  hr,. i  Ou-  pea- 
nnts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  new,  *  lb..  M4r,6.9c-  pe- 
*?  O'l’  *  fl®9c’  ,llL’korv  “Its,  per  bush.,  7?c,(9 

Eckh  -  Buyers  have  not  taken  hold  with  freedom 
and  bids  again  show  a  reduction.  The  cost  seems 
to  have  an  Influence  to  retard  and  check  demand, 
and  all  orders  are  kept  down  to  the  limit  of  imme¬ 
diate  wants. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bbls.,  per  dog..  83Wc  • 
Western,  Fresh.  32c_992tfcp.:  do.,  fair  to  good,  318931c.; 
Southern.  81  W(932o;  Ice-house  stock,  23»26c:  Limed. 
Canada  and  Sta  te.  24 1^(925 s.c. ;  do . .  Western  choice,  24 
<9-'|ig,c:  do.,  ordinary. 239230. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  cases,  WC  below 
quotations. 

Hay  and  straw.— There  Is  a  continued  good  de¬ 
mand  for  prime,  lotsof  hay  and  prices  Arm,  but  or¬ 
dinary  plenty  and  slow.  Straw  firm  for  choice. 
-No.  1  per  300  lbs,  S5@90c.;  do.  2,70980c.:  do.  3, 
5°® 55c .:  clover,  40*130.;  do.  mixed. 
Straw,  No.  1,  5U(«,60e.:  do.  2,35c940c.;  do.  oat. 


)  Vcg.itAblca.  And  more  than  1000  Illojtra- 
t*ona O ri h e  e liole<-j»t  Kloffers,  Plants  and 
V EG FT ABI. hS,  and  Directions  for 
Growing.  It,  Is  baudsome  enough  fur  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  PreHi-til. 
Pend  on  your  mime  mu)  Poxiofflc*  address, 
with  10  cents,  ftu«l  we  will  scud  you  ;c  copy, 
post-paid.  This  is  not  a  Quarter  of  its  cost. 

i  It  is  printed  in  both  English  cituL  litnimn. 
If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the 
10  cents,  VICK'S  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  The  FlokalGi  IDE  will 
tell  bow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK'S  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine, 
32  Pages,  a  Cotorcd  Piste  In  every  number 
and  many  fine  Engra\  Inga.  Price  $1.25  a 
year;  Five  Copies  fbr$5.  Specimen  u um¬ 
bel's  sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  25  eta. 

s.'WA.V _  Address, 


Will  be  mailed  ppep  to  all  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  ■  11EC  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  5  C0.“mK. 


-  \  .  j  UAMCrii  Tlceewlled  »nd  most 

A  \ /if\ ^  fl [4  O  LLL wdnible  lia.plic-rrr, 
,1  Escrly  II  arvvBt  It  latskhcrry, 

-•anaftrMcjmXQt  Atlantic  and  Duuli-1  iluone 

Nfruwberrlt  x  ;  **.« d  for  detail,, 
A,  /V-  '  I  f  lr-  -,  7*A  lariitMtu/id  he. r  .lock  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

'<t  the  IMittd  St<Uif8+  including  aJl 
MrVHS^Yv  frfitfi&fc  varieties,  *it\a  and  old. 

v.Trj  ‘ )  f^rf>,y  Illustrated  catalogue,  telling 
to  ptonh  how  to  plant,  and  ho* 
,\dfW  )nr  t0  1 nn(L  grovT  Vrnlt  Tree*  aii4 
Plan!*,  JUU'd  vlch  \itseful  information 
on  fruit  culture,  tree,  Address, 
Ji  T<  1*0  VKTT.  MHli*  Vllvnr,  5owitpr«fT, 
Ittfrodurpr  Cu thbert  Raspberry  and  Manchester  Strawberry. 


JAMES  VICK. 

Rochester,  N,  Y, 


N.  \.  htute,  crop  of  18*1.  choice  iscarcei  2«®27c; 
do.  good  to  prime,  22®24c:  do.  low  to  fair,  12<920c;  do- 
crop  of  1x82,  good  to  choice,  22  924c;  Pacific  Coast, 
crop  of  |s«a.  fair  to  prime.  20*25. 

Livg  Poultry— Turkey 8  very  slow.  Prime  ducks 
and  geese  In  fair  request  and  stoutly,  but  mauy  West¬ 
ern  geese  are  poor  aud  very  slow. 

Spring  chlekeiw.  uear-by,  P  n>.  8*8«c.;  Western, 
fowls,  Penrxxylvanla  and  Jersey  tile.;  do 
State,  10e.;  do.  Western,  10c. ;  roosters,  mixed,  old 
and  young.  6c  ;  turkeys,  12*l3c.;  Uueks,  Western,  per 
pair,  60;9*5c.;Keeae,  Western,  per  pair,  1.25c®  1.50. 

Pocltuv  axd  Game.— Dressed  Poultry-Turkeys 
are  not  lu  large  supply.  Philadelphia  dry-picked 
chickens  in  light  supply  and  lirm.  State  and  West 
ern  fowls  and  chickens  lu  fair  request  when  bright 
aud  unfrozeu  and  held  firmly.  Ducks  very  scarce 
and  firm.  Geeso  slow  and  a  trifle  easier. 

Turkeys,  Jersey.  I6*17c:  do.  prime,  large  State  and 
VI  estern.  15(9 10CS  do.  fair  to  good.  12®  14c;  do.  poor,S:» 
like  chickens.  Philadelphia,  large,  I9c92cje;  do.  do. 
straight  lots,  I7(*t3c.;  do.  Jersey,  lfiaise;  do  state  and 
Western  choice  per  m  UcaUc;  do,  State  and  Western, 
fair  to  good,  lO.uic;  fowls,  Philadelphia,  dry- 
plekcvt,  prime,  I3ailc;  do.,  Jersey,  12913c;  do.. 
State  and  Western,  dry-picked.  12c:  do,  do. 
scalded.  1 ' k l ‘3c* ;  clo.  undohickona,  fair  to  Root!,  %2iQe: 
ducks  Philadelphia,  19(9218’;  do.  State  and  Western, 
Spring,  Ui-918c:  do.  do.  fair  to  good  I3cal5c.;  geese, 
1  hlladelphla,  I4(«  15c.;  do.,  State  and  Western  prime, 
Ilc9J2c;  do.  fair  to  good,  -SstlOe. 

Game. — Quail,  choice,  per  dvx.,  $1,90;  do,  small  and 
soft.  I.v*<*$ls  grouse,  prune  pair,  $1.12*  1.23:  part¬ 
ridge,  do.  grouse  and  partridges,  soft,  per 

pair,  4<J,» 5Uc:  tame-  sqnana,  Ughf.  i‘  dozen.  $2.7593; 
do.,  dark,  per  dozen.  $2(92.25;  tame  pigeons,  live, 
per  pair;  31k® 40c,;  wild  ducks,  canvass.  $2.»k®2.75: 


PER 

TON 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 


an  hoTiorulde  record  of  %  of  a  een- 
njry.  c..r>n tarns  Pliosphule  iil  l.iiiie.  Gives  the 
Plant  an  early  start.  Improves  quality  snd  increases 
yield.  *3  per  ton.  Low  freights  to  all  points. 

I  aniphlets  cu  d  l< armerx'  -.Heiiioriindiiin 
ISook  rlCr.lv*  CorrrAfpotxd^nre  solicit eri  Addiesa 
C\\  I  («.V  PI.ASTKK  GO., Union Sprlhgs.N. Y 


WM.H.  SMITH,  SOB 


(Late  of  the  firm  of  HENRY  A.  UBEEKi. 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Smith’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  13S4,  containing  all  the 
best  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower. 
Vegetable,  and  Field  Seeds,  also  Implements  aud 
Garden  Requisites,  sent  live  to  all  applicants. 

ANTS  -  Cjart^ogue 

A.  K.  SPALDING. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa. 


!M8®c9.50c.;  .May,  closing  at  y.:.;,*5.5!ic.:  June  closing 
nominally  at  a. 75c:  July  closing  nominally  at  9  70c; 
August  at  9.62c-  year  at  8. 99(99. Me :  city  steam,  8.'Ak;  : 
rellned,  Continent  p.  t.  quoted.  9.50c.;  South  Ameri¬ 
can.  9.706(9. 7.5c. 

ttUTTKit. — Some  Western  ladle  goods  arc  coming  to 
hand  In  better  condition.  The  market  lx  favorable. 

Creamery,  selections,  Klgtn,  etc.,  39*b42c;  fancy, 
Jituiifec. ;  do.  choice,  H4i986c;  do.  prime.  3ia*33c;  do. 
fair  to  good.  25928c:  do.  ordinary,  19® 22c;  State 
dairies,  entire,  tine,  26e:  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  33t® 
25c;  do.  of  llrklns.  24c;  do.  do,  fair  to  good.  20923c: 
State  half  nrklu  tub-£,hc.vt,  30e;  do.  do.  flue,  23'® 29c;  do. 
good,  m»29c:  do.  do,  fair.  I8tai3k?t  State  Welsh  tubs, 
choice,  27(®23o.  do.  good  to  prime,  22i®26c;  do.  fair  to 

§!?ud,  1«c421c;  Western  imitation  creamery,  choice, 
4  ®25c;  do.  good  to  prime,  22w'23c;  do  ordinary  to 
fair,  18(9200;  Western  dairy,  best,  22(<«2.ie;  do.  good, 
b«ic.2le;  do.  ordinary,  13(9 isc;  Western  factory,  best 
current  muke,  IDtaWOc;  do.  fair  to  good.  13(918e;  do. 
ordinary,  VcS-IJc.,  rolls,  extra,  20(4310,!  do.  ordin¬ 
ary  to  good,  12(4 18c. 

Gu RES E.— Fancy  Fall  made  State  factory  sells  a  lit¬ 
tle  slowly.  Colored  goods  range  at  13 *13 ‘40..  and 
afford  better  opportunities  for  negotiation,  though 
In  no  way  weak.  The  steadiest  aud  best  trade  Is  tn 
the  off  grades,  with  buyers  looking  for  “cheap" 
cheese,  uud  they  are  taking  out  a  talr  dally  propor¬ 
tion.  including  all  the  best  lots  of  State  rull  and  part 
skims  at  8.9tue.  ami  tho  Pennsylvanian  at  7&7kge., 
with  the  very  best  now  and  then  reaching  up  to 
7$fe.  Ordinary  lots  of  the  latter  sell  at  4Ji@6c.  and 
do  fairly.  On  the  domestic  demand  trading  Is  fair, 
aud  buyers  ure  taking  a  fair  general  assortment  of 
stock.  We  hear  of  no  Ohio  flats  lu  first  humls  equal 
to  more  than  12>jc. 

Stale  ractorv  home  trade  selections.  18!$c;  do. 
fancy  September.  13Wc.c  do.  October  fancy.  13 
(®ISk4C:  do.  prime,  l2®WXe.;  d"-  fair  to  good.  10 
wlHkC-t  do.  light  skims,  good  to  choice,  8t*«i9Uc.:  do. 
skitns,  fair  to  good,  liv’-'vu  skims,  Pennsylvania, 
prime  to  choice,  7(9?4ft2,; do,  good  to  flue.CHicau-qc.;  do. 
ordinary.  4(®M*c.  Ohio  flats,  fancy.  i2®l2Vsc:  do., 
good  to  prime,  IUmHiQc.;  do.  fair,  Sc*yWe.;  do.  ordi¬ 
nary,  5yGv. 

Cotton.— In  u  general  way  the  tone  Is  easier.  The 
ruling  rate  of  spots  remains  as  for  some  days  past. 
COTTON. 

CURBKNT  t-aiCES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleaus  Texas. 
Florida,  and  Gull. 

Ordinary .  .  834  $sx 

Strict  Ordinary .  3  13-16  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Good  Ordinary .  954  UT4  974 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  M)u  10‘i 

Low  Middling .  ItiG  1014  10W 

Strict  Low  Middling, .  10  ,10  10  11-lli  10  11-16 

Middling .  105g  lig^  1074 

Good  Middling .  1(>7$  1US  1U8 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  UU  liu 

Hlddllng  Fair .  1U4  1194  11% 

Thlr .  12bf  13)2  12)g 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  8  |  Low  Middling . 944 

Strict  Good  Ord..  8  11-16  |  Middling . 10>4 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  are  held  steadily  for  choice, 
sound  stock,  but  the  demand  Is  very  slow.  Cranber¬ 
ries  quiet. 


^NEW^a.  fi^CHOICE^a 


SEEDS! 


SEEDSilFRUITS 


All  of  the  best,  both  new  and  old.  Plants.  Trees. 
' ^eeds  .vc  .  by  niail.  a  specialty.  Sat/tarrim! 
guaranteed.  60  choice, cheap.  *  l  Sets, for  example- 

12  rosess;$i 

30  PACKETS  FLOWKR1  eKKDs,  s\. 

For  the  other  68  9 1  Nets  »nd  t.OOl  thing,  be- 
Bides,  send  for  otir  Illustrated  Cataiojirue  of  over  ioo 

ms^xssssir,r!isst^ss6: 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAIN  liSVLLLE,  LAKK  COUNTY,  OHIO 


E3  £T  L>  Plaij's  hi,  mall  *,r  ejuireeeat  one~hie1f 
,,  ,  ’ '  *  .1  («"’»’  tn-ice..  BIG  Strawberries, 

Raspbei-ries.CuiTiiiit.ee, iiUck-  Mho  PAD  Cl  Cl  n 
berries  and  New  Strawberry  III  110.  ufllir  I  tLU 


A  perfect  H.ut ...X.  -9.1' ng-ifCr-ireni'  which  it  far  eur. 
pa-/eeinforiH^lsejirmn«e,,t/ii,t7i  Aaeor.  Fulldeacrir.’n 
id  free  catalogue.  HALE  BKOs"  So  GlSonburyfct 


900.000  PLANTS.— Jas.  VIck.D.Boone.Mrs  Gar¬ 
field,  Manchester,  Old  Ironelnd,  .‘0  others.  Hansell 
Best  Early  Raspberry,  E.  Harvest,  E.  Cluster  Black¬ 
berries  and.  other  Trees.  Vines,  Ac.,  Ac?.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W  H  all.  Coulbourn.  Som.  Co . ,  Md. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

10,000  Cholee  Apple  Trees.  •»  to  3vearsold,  5  to  T 
feet.  $1,5  per  hundred  .10.000  Peach  Trees.  4  to« 
feet.  1  vear  from  bud.  ■x.'io  per  thousand.  .100.000 
xtmwbfrrv  plants.  Including  Albany,  Bidwell. 

pless»  Downing,  Kentucky,  and  other  popu¬ 
lar  kinds,  nt  8*2  per  thousand.  Larue  stock  Shade 
and  Oruuniental  Tree-,.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Ss.  E.  ROGERS  A:  NUN.  Mt.  Holly.  Burl.  Co..  N.  J. 


■  w  ■  *  "  w  ™  ■■  W  I  K  1;  K  T«  A  LI.. 

APPRA  JiS^iJSgSSS 

E ■  9  ■  Seud  uddrers  on  , 

■■  ■■  ■  ■  I  costal 

uLbUu  ■Kir, 

money  micl  you 

BENSON,  MAULE  &.  CO.",' Phi Ha*’ ‘pa! 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


NSW  York.  Saturday.  Jan.  12.  1883. 

Bekvks— Total  for  six  days.  1U,?22  head  against  8,168 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week,  State 
steers,  1,354  tt.at  12)«c.;  do,  1,326  lb,  at  llKc.;  do.  1,184 
n>,at  ll)4c.:  oxen,  1,935  tb,  at  llktc.;  dry  cows,  935  1b, 
at  Itfc.;  do.  9x5  lb.  at  4o;  bull.  1,3711  th.  ut  -l)jc;  do.  l,3tX) 
lb,  at  4.%e;  Lancaster  County,  Pa,,  stable- ted  steers, 
1,292  th.  at  $7.80;  do.  1.2-52  lb,  at  $7.12M,;  do.  1.325  tb,  at 
12% 0, 56  lb;  do.  1,1-4  tb,  at  12c,  less  $5;  do.  1.L54  fb.nt 
IBgC;  Illinois,  do.  1,071  tb,  at  IU40.  less  $1  per  bead;  do. 
1.058  tb,  at  10%c;  do.  1,113  R,  ut!0)4c;  do.  973  lb.  at  9*40. 
55  lb;  Maryland  steers,  1,212  tb.at  ll%c,  56  tb:  oxen, 
1,370  tb.at  OkfcO.  35  lb;  Ohio  steers,  1.2-13  tt  .  at  12c,  56  n>; 
do.  1,211  lb.  at  ll'^e;  do.  Litis  n>,  at  U%c;  do.  1,041  tb, 
at 9%e, 55  tb;  on  commission;  state  oxen,  1,595  tb,  at 
9)4o,55  tb;  Western  steers,  1.018  n>,  at  9%c,  55  tb;  oxen. 
1A82  tb.  at  >4, 31  kg 5,00;  Indiana  steers,  1,119  lb,  ut  10c;  do 
1,321  lb,  nt  ISc;  oxen:  1.ST5  lb.,  at  $6.70. 

Calves. —The  offerings  were  light,  and  prices  show 
no  material  change. 

Sheep  and  Lakhs. —Total  for  six  days,  36,917  head, 
agiilust  27,365  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 

(  aiunia  lambs,  77  R.ut  I4<e;  Michigan  sheep.  S8  lb,  at 
5*yc;  State  sheep,  107  lb.  at  6*40;  do  95  tb,  at  3%c:  do. 
89  tb,  at  a*4c;  do.  H7  n>,  at  .''tic;  State  lambs,  at  tb,  at 
6c:  Pennsylvania  sheep,  si)  tb.  ar  5%c:  Western 
lambs,  71)  R,  at  7c;  do.  69  tb,  at  6%e:  sheep  aud  lambs 
muted,  84  it.,  at  lie;  Ohio  sheep,  ''2lb,at  6e;  Indiana 


0(JR  PATE^  MILl 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO 

IPltaec  Mention.  tMte  Paper.)  ChumU-j-Mbi 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 

tFEED  MILLS. 

The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
la  the  world. 

Prices  $8)  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis- 
oount  Send  for 
circul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 

Auburn0  N.  Y. 

7  Ment  ion  this 
paper. 


\  -  Kxpr.  Of  Po.-l  jl;;o  Jttild  t.  .  \  cut. 

|x.,.«'c(i.  My  new  1  i -jiut  i ittl  tl h ; - 1  f.i- 

i*3l  Giu-fU-n  OuiiU'4  cost  me  $2000. 
FREE  to  cveryljOtl  v.  Nmlsat  3c. 
®  per  pkt.  (.’heap  as  dirt  hv  1  >/.  It  Ih. 
Send  your  address  for  lm-itlest  I1UE  book 
printed.  R.  II.  SlLUMAVAY,  Boeklord,  ill. 


P"r“^\00:R  I'-'SUE  (itliPKV 
f"  F  IJ3  «aidt*dc#r  c  -o'. 

v, ,  I.,  [ ,  vtat  led 
FREE  to  ;«ll.  We  cdfer  the  l.-i  17.  >  V 
-Vorrifir.  1  Seed  I'otatiH-x.  Corn  Jtc-i 
Oats,  and  the  Heel  Cutler  turn  cl  Vegctilii., 
ass  and  Tree  .Seed.  Eve  rything  is  tested, 
into..  Seedsmen,  FELLA,  IOWA 


2401b.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $S. 

Tlie  "Little  Detective,”  oz.  to  i^lb.  fc. 
»00  ortlbu  SI2KS.  Kedurph  rkll'K  I.NTViivii. 

FOSSES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BUST  FORCE  X(DK  FOR  U6IIT  WORK,  *10. 
40  III.  Anvil  and  Kit  ofTools,  SIO. 
Farmers  ucr  time  and  ncoq  ilnlnc  odd  job*. 

Blowers.  Anvils,  Vices  a  Other  Articles 
■ATtORKSTl'KllES,  1UI0LKSALK  A  RKTaLL. 


^CARNATIONS! 

rand  PANSIES 

/\oi  of  informal  <cr*  on  their 
culture,  tree  to  ail,  offers 
Plant*  at  rwksotutlJo  prive>. 

EO,  S,  WALES  law 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 


The  BEST  Corn  and  Cob 
Mill  on  Earth. 

GRINDS  EAR  AND  SHELLED  CORN. 
OATS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  GRAINS 

FASTER  AND  BETTER 

Than  ANY  OTHER  Mill, 

The  PIIk'heHt  Grade 

OF  ill  AT  Eli!  A  I.  AND  WORK. 
cBANn.HH*  IriKI). 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES  AND 

Fully  Gruaranteed.. 

Seud  for  Circular  (namiug  this 
paper)  to 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY 


Fnnncr*  and  Fruit  Growers  save  vour  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Aphis  and  Onrculio,  by 
using  The  I’hu'iiix  Fruit  Tree  In\  igorntor.  It 
gives  health  to  the  Trees,  and  Increases  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Fruit.  Price  Si  .30  per  box.  containing  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  treat  from  P2  10  -JO  Trees. 
Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  circular  to 
Pko-ulx  Fruit  Tree  InvigornCor  C'o.. 

Livonia,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


I  sed  in  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  S« 
'lake-,  more  Batter  than  any  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testimonials  In  circulars  are 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Churns, Butter  Work¬ 
ers,  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents.— Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 

W  arren,  Mass. 


Manufacturing  Company, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


Jan  4i> 


We  are  lovers  true,  of  knowledge, 

Fired  with  all  the  hopesof  youth. 

Bound  to  win  from  school  and  college. 

Many  a  gem  of  lore  aud  truth. 

And  while  mingling  with  each  other, 

From  our  hearts  a  snug  shall  flow, 

To  each  classmate,  friend  and  brother, 

And  our  honored  teachers  too. 

May  our  alms  and  passions  center 
In  one  plan  of  noble  strife. 

That  when  we  all  shall  enter 
In  the  mighty  school  of  of  life. 

We  may  act  our  part  so  nobly, 

With  its  tasks  of  truth  and  love. 

That  we  each  may  stand  one  hundred 
On  the  merit  roll  above. 

It  Is  true  that  time  will  sever 
All  the  ties  that  bind  ns  here, 

And  will  soon  part  us  forever 
From  our  school  and  teacher  dear. 

But  If  faithful  to  our  mission. 

Though  we  oft  may  teel  the  rod. 

We  shall  reap  a  rich  fruition 
From  our  loving  teacher— God, 

We  shall  hope  that  time  will  ever 
With  success  our  effort  s  crown. 

Till  life’s  school  Is  closed  forever. 

And  the  night  of  death  comes  down. 

Then  when  shades  around  us  gather, 
still  our  fondest  thoughts  will  go 
To  each  classmate.  friend  and  brother, 

Aud  our  faithful  teacher  too. 

R  A.  BUXTON. 

- . - +++ — - 

THE  POTATO. 


The  word  potato  comes  to  us  from  the 
Spanish,  batata,  and  the  Spanish  derived  it 
from  the  Indian,  papa*.  The  potato  (Sola- 
num  tuberosum)  is  a  native  of  the  table-lands 
of  South  America.  There  are  several  species 
of  potato  described  as  growing  wild  in 
Mexico,  aud  one  of  them  (Solauum  veru- 
cosum)  is  said  to  produce  very  palatable  but 
small  tubers.  Onr  cultivated  species  probably 
came  from  Chili.  Centuries  ago  it  was  also 
found  by  travelers  grow  ing  wild  at  Cuzco  in 
Peru,  at  Quito  in  Ecuador,  and  in  the  forests 
of  Bogota  in  New'  Granada,  nearly  9,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  the  potato  has  been  growing  in 
Quito  on  an  extensive  plaiu  1Q.2.S3  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  climate  of  Ecuador  through  the  whole 
year  is  about  00  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  soil  of  these  extrusive  table-lauds  is 
apparently  the  uplifted  bed  of  an  aueient 
ocean,  aud  belongs  to  the  geological  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Tertiary  or  Secondary  period. 
This  soil  is  generally  composed  of  the  detritus 
of  the  mountains,  or,  m  other  words,  the  sub¬ 
stance  worn  from  the  mountain  surfaces,  aud 
reduced  to  small  particles,  or  diluvial  detri¬ 
tus,  a  light,  porous,  and  friable  soil,  contain¬ 
ing  large  portions  of  sand,  lime,  aud  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter.  Travelers  describe  the  country 
as  having  the  appearance  of  perpetual  Spring. 
Such  is  the  native  home  of  the  potato,  where 
it  renews  .itself  from  year  to  year  by  means 
of  its  seeds  aud  tubers. 

The  foliage  of  the  potato  remains  greeu 
throughout  the  entire  season,  aud  only  dies 
when  its  tubers  aud  seeds  are  fully  matured. 
The  potato  is  of  tropical  origin,  tropical  in 
latitude  though  not  in  climate;  yet  it  wi  1 
grow  by  judicious  culture,  aud  wdth  tolerable 
success  in  any  part  of  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  Its  wonderful  constitutional  vigor  has 
enabled  it  to  be  transplanted  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  until  it  is  now  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  esculent  roots,  aud  next  in 
value  to  the  cereals  as  an  article  of  human 
subsistauce.  The  cultivated  potato  found  its 
way  to  the  Carolinas  aud  Virginia  and  after¬ 
wards,  in  15SG,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced 
it  into  England.  The  date  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  potato  into  England  is  rendered 
uncertain  by  confounding  the  sw'eet  potato 
with  the  common  potato. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  potato  was  used 
as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  Indians  in  South 
America  before  the  discovery  of  Chili  bjr  the 
Europeans. 

Calumet  Co.,  Wis.  blanch  c.  buxton. 


LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  and  Cousins:— Like  all  the 
other  Cousins  who  have  given  their  seed  re¬ 
ports,  I  have  nothing  more  to  report,  aud  I 
hope  Uncle  Mark  will  excuse  us  who  have 
given  our  reports,  if  w'edo  wander  in  the  wide 
fields  of  history.  The  other  time  I  wrote,  I 
ventured  to  say  something  against  novel  read¬ 
ing,  aud  caught  the  ’‘Dickens,”  etc.,  from 
Uncle  Mark;  but  I  accept  his  criticism  in 
good  humor,  ancl  intend  to  write  about  the 
same  subject  another  time. 

Dickens’s  Nicholas  Nicklehy  is  a  good  uoveUyfc. 
but  Squeers  was  not  a  teacher;  he  represented 
the  whole  class  of  teachers,  and  Smike  repre¬ 
sented  the  scapegoat  of  every  school.  This 
novel  was  so  nearly  true  that  numerous  suits 


were  threatened  against  Mr,  Dickens  by  per 
sons  who  thought  that  they  were  caricatured. 
This  novel  is  of  an  exciting  nature,  and  who 
would  not  be  tempted  to  clench  his  hand 
while  reading  how  Nicholas  whipped  Mr. 
Squeers  for  treating  Smike  so  roughly.  The 
truth  contained  in  this  novel,  is  that  the  York 
shire  schools  were  in  a,  very  bad  condition, 
and  that  their  teachers  generally  were  harsh 
and  brutal;  but  this  truth  was  told  for  fiction. 
The  novel  did  its  good  work  by  aiding  in  the 
reformation  in  the  Yorkshire  schools.  As  a 
general  rule,  all  the  positive  knowledge 
gaiued  by  novel-reading,  is  a  knowledge  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

Young  Historian’s  questions  have  been  an¬ 
swered,  and  one  of  Uncle  Mark’s  questions 
has  been  taken  up  aud  discussed  by  Cousiu 
O.  F.  Fuller,  and  1  will  try  to  answer  another, 
viz:  Who  was  Jethro  Tull? 

Jethro  Tull  was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng., 
in  11180.  He  became  a  lawyer,  made  a  tour  of 
Europe,  then  settled  on  his  paternal  estate  and 
afterward  on  Prosperous  Farm  in  Berkshire, 
aud  gave  liis  attention  to  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture;  invented  the  drill  plow,  aud  published 
a  book  entitled  New  Horse-Hoeing  Hus¬ 
bandry.  The  essence  of  his  system  consisted 
in  plauting  iu  rows,  and  pulverizing  the  soil 
around  the  plants. 

Uncle  Mark  does  not  seem  to  be  pleased 
with  the  history  questions  which  the  Cousins 
have  asked  through  their  columns,  so  I  will 
ask  a  few  questions  on  something  else.  1. 
Why  do  plants  that  are  placed  in  a  window 
turn  toward  the  light?  2.  What  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  ingredient  of  common  clay?  3.  From 
what  is  the  soil  of  the  earth  formed?  Now 
let  the  Cousins  try  to  answer  these  questions. 
The  first  is  a  question  in  botany,  the  second  in 
chemistry,  and  the  third  in  geology.  These 
three  sciences  may  be  studied  by  farmers’ 
boys  (and  girls  too)  to  their  great  advantage, 
and  if  natural  philosophy  is  added  to  these 
three  they  will  be  fully  equipped  for  farm 
life. 

Cousius,  whenever  you  observe  anything 
strange  or  unaccountable,  don't  pass  it  by  as 
something  not  worth  thinking  about,  but 
think.  Try  to  account  for  it  yourself,  nr 
search  for  it  in  the  hooks  that  treat  ou  such 
subjects.  Let  us  read  such  books  only  as  will 
benefit  us,  and  leave  all  others  alone;  then  next 
Spriug  report  through  the  Youths'  Depart¬ 
ment  what  we  have  learned  by  this  practice. 
But  U.  M.  wants  to  talk  agriculture,  so  this 
won’t  do.  If  U.  M.  wishes’  me  to  do  so,  I  will 
send  an  illustrated  article  cn  baying  out 
Flower-beds,  etc.,  for  the  Youths'  Depart¬ 
ment.  Sending  you  my  best  wishes,  I  remain 
your  nephew,  URSA  major. 

[I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  pleased  to  receive  interesting  letters  on 
history  or  anything  else  from  the  Cousins,  but 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  1  sav 
that  the  limited  space  of  the  Horticultural 
Club  ought  not  to  be  devoted  to  historical  dis- 
cussion  Arc  agricultural  ami  horticultural 
subjects  so  dry  aud  uninteresting  that  we  had 
better  organize  a  Historical  Club?  or,  shall  we 
make  the  Youths'  Horticultural  Club  a  horti¬ 
cultural  club?  What  would  you  think  of  an 
agricultural  society’  meetina  and  engaging  iu 
earnest  discussion  upon  the  distance  of  the 
planet  Venus  from  the  moon?  Let  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club  ask  more  just  such  questions 
as  you  propose,  and  1  assure  you  much  beuelit 
will  be  derived  from  these  columns.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  your  illustrated  article. 

UNCLE  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  written  to 
the  Rural  three  times,  aud  as  none  of  my  let 
ters  were  printed,  I  thought  I  would  try  again, 
I  love  flowers  very  much.  I  did  not  receive 
the  Rural  seeds  last  Spring.  We  have  a 
great  number  of  flowers  and  an  orange  tree. 
Papa’s  Shoe-peg  Corn  looks  very  well.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  Bertha  Cross 
whose  letter  was  printed  in  the  Rural  of  No¬ 
vember  10  I  go  to  school  and  like  to  study. 
I  like  to  rearl  better  than  any  thing  else.  But 
I  must  close,  for  fear  this  will  n  it  be  printed. 

Your  niece,  bertha  cross. 

Baltimore  Co. ,  Md. 

[Your  letter  is  so  nicely  written,  aud  as  you 
have  done  so  well  before,  I  have  printed  this, 
hoping  that  you  will  try  and  write  a  longer 
one  next  time  — uncle  mark.] 
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THEY  WILL  BE  SENT  PROMPTLY  TO 
ALL  WHO  APPLY. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  secure 
Clubs  for  the  New  Year. 


»'**«>* tlv 


{><*" 'V LrV-'* 


_L 

■  -.  mam  want  to  buy  a  ball  -  section  farm  in 
|p  1  U  U  Ford  County.  Illinois,  well  Improved 
near  railroads,  schools  and  churches,  address  for 
particulars  aud  terms.  8.  0.  MeQCISTON, 

Lebanon.  Laclede  Co..  Mo- 

~  ,  T  Netting  Investors  8  percent. 

I  jailfl  Loans  Principal  and  interc-T  guar 
antced.  Guaranty  based oti  eu pltal  of  f  ‘|1V^(’  ,f  fresr 
to  any  commercial  agency .  Send  rm  <  m  mars. 
Texas'  Loan  Agency.  CorsteaPB,  Texas. _  _  _  _.i_ 

PARMS  on  James  River,  Va..  In  a  Northern  scttle- 

F  IUustratt  TScnl  Claremont,  ” 


Va. 


o/'IRQI  N I A  FARMS  &  MILLS 


Thanks  to  subscribers  who  work  to  extend 
the  influence  of  any  farm  journal  which  ear¬ 
nestly  strives  to  do  its  best. 

Address  • 

EtlKVli  NEW-YORKER, 
Park  Row,  IV.  Yr 


Til  K 


For  Sale  mol  Exchange, l  'v.ri.te 

for  tree  REAL  ESTATE  JOI  UNA I.. 
lit.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.  Rich  maud,  1  Irglnla 

CHEAP  FARMS. 

Near  Markets. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,500  miles  of 
railroads  and  1,(100  mites  of  Luke  transportation, 
schools  and  churches  In  every  county,  public  buUd- 
ings  all  paid  for,  and  no  debt.  lfs  soli  and  climatt 
combine  to  produce  large  crops  aud  it  Is  the  nesi 
fruit  state  in  the  Northwest.  Sever# I  million  acies 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  ntarket 
at  low  prices.  The  state  has  Issued  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  eoutatning  a  map  aud  descriptions  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  ri e t  y  county  in 
,  the  State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  Charge  by  willing 
-  I  to  the  COMM’ttOF  I M M lU RATIOS .  PETr.QlT.MlUM, _ _ 

llinAIMI  &  Kurins  for  Sale.  Catalogue 

VIRGINIA 


PIIIPCD’O  lAJCIPMIC  unumm  ,Stap?«<f‘C’o.KichniondIVa 

oln  u  t  H  o  wtLlURt.  grazing  s  farming  lands: 


Singing  Clnss  Hook  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  is 

having  great  success.  Is  In  every  way  a  good  book  for 
the  teacher  and  learner,  with  i  he  best  of  music,  and 
improved  elements.  Hus  received  decided  praise 
n  oin  those  who  have  used  It  in  their  Fall  classes,  and 
they  arc  quite  willing  to  reconimcud  It  to  all  com¬ 
mencing  winter  classes  li)2  pages,  tot)  secular  and 
so  sacred  tones,  improved  elements.  Sc.,  tie.  Order 
it  with  jH-rfect  confidence. 

Price  ■?.»  eta. 

I  l  ■ 


^  n  ~  ry.  of  very  deslra- 

60000  ACRES  me  Land  on  the 

Ozark  Plateau,  in  Southern  Central  MtwwyH.  Atp/if 
Pours fri'iti  St.  Louis,  along  the ltogof  the  l.ouls  A 
San  Franc  1  boo  R.  It.,  comprising  '>  1  i  t ii,', r 

Blue-grass,  Tobacco,  all  kinds  of  l-rnlt.  and  Superior 
Grazing  Lands.  Climate,  >"tldaJid/icalW,'ft. 
people  mostly  from  t  In-Last.  1  lli  OJAhKILA  I L 

on  application  to  LI  (  I 


Cantatas  far  Satieties,  mmsmmss 


-I  flail  Pan  I  ill  (SO  cist . .  Ruck  . 

Rrdnnpiioii  <*l  > . * . .  Uoiinml. 

J  flHC  pit's  linn.li.ue  (SI ) . Chart  w  i«‘k  . 

Coma  lit  (SO  ctsl . . . . . .  I.ude 

Rebecca  If!.!  cl»'.... . - . ..Hodges. 

It  mil  nml  Him/,  (fill  elm . . .AihIicms. 

and  ninny  olln-rs.  Also  100  >!«**«■«  by  the  he*l 
authors,  containing  sonic-  of  the  sweetest  and  best  of 
-acred  music.  Send  for  lists  and  descriptions. 

All  of  the  Operas,  standard 

opera."  In  elegant  form  for  #1  each-  i.AKME  ($2);  MIg- 
N  U  V  (,.0;  CARMEN  MEFIsTOFELK  (SH.  FAT1N 

rrzA  istai:  bells  of  oorneville  »tsb:  aida  h>J); 

and  the  new  light  operas,  IOLANTHL,  I  I  HAT  Eh,  and 
PATIENCE,  each  fti;  and  main  others. 

Any  book  mailed  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DjTSON  &  CO.,  ««*<«»• 

t'.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  8G7  Broadway,  New  York 

-tt*3  WAM'I1  1000  nmre  BOOK  AGENTS 

^  T  the  Grandest  and  fastest  oslhno  book  ei-rr  published,  entitled 

JUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

^ri.wiiUTivr  TntfiK-it.  Th-miftiitlc  Storv.  St>i<  y  Humor,  ana 


LANtTomci^  M  ALPQ.FrbntPA.  Maps  m  pupersFR  H 

putt  HALE.  ABO  cheap  Forms  In  w-.Vl,v Vf 

which  arc  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  famous  for  health 
Ailncss  aid  productiveness.  !  ^  ! 

.criptlon,  location,  price,  &<: ,  address  J.  H.  Bristc  n, 
Martlrifetniry.  W.  va. _ _ _ 

V1RCIMA  IIO*-  ES. -Journal  describing  200 
*•  Plcdinom”  f'TinB  8ent  rrec?.  A«Idrrss  N\ .  I.  H1L 
LEAHY  tS:  SON,  WarrentoD,  FauquliT  Co.,  >  n 

^mplcmrnL  and  Wachinmj. 


1 


I’rratiit  hriti.j  A’it/tor*.  Including  bti:nsxtfl  smart  Phetjt, 
lurnfTPrra-alt  SfiOJIord.  II.  .Vn»*.  JVrpt /  W»;, 
lart'ian.  Mary  ('iriTiuw r  Marian  llnrtund,  trna  I  X  olnart.  i  hey 
ivc,  roe  the  tSr.t  tim*-\he  true.  Story  ct  O'"  I.ivrt  and  lx-nl.n’ ,vur 
Hindus  ..OHII-1I.  Itb.sliperily  UluBjuk-tL  Mlaleler.  .ay  (M 
n,v<l  it."  Ten*  ol  .Jmo/anJ,  aie^viilimr  for  it.  ■nd  Agent* 
,-ll  1 0  to  SO  a  il«v.  C  rl'o  rif^h,  (I:..  U>l  chjnc-  U>  nmke 


ACM  E 


ulverizing  Harrow, 

€wd  Crusher  andLeveler. 

^EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGEfSBi 


aon**y  ofR.ved •  cvmu 

A.  1>.  WOliTlil>UT«l>  A  CO., 


lluFtibrd,  Conn. 


ilmptcmcnt^  and  ^hicluncnj. 


DARNELL’S  I FURROWER 

MARKER 


Hum  MrndilT. 


I A  »lj  u<<  r^hli'RinuLf'Ts 
a  ftnrl  U  nr ker.  A 


(in'i 

atlju>(ab) 


Oihsuv  A 
v  briefer  r*»w  Iu 

o'tll  iavquiii^flF  im*  tllaa-  60fi  or  Hard  -  - 

ttioR  or  Ktound^  ,\ytru«ud  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  wrdl  pulverized  at  bottom  of  f  urrow. 

.Marks  any  width  from  2‘p  to  5  feet,  and  ftotn  u  uu-re 

mark  to  t;  uiclieA drop. 

o  i  age  oles-uro  in  roeomnisml  ms  H.  li(to,*Uir  iiuMnoMI  l« 
well  made  amt  will  U-  i  f-r  y.-.c  V./i.iMiHt. Moorettowa,JI  J. 
•'ll  fur  i-rcestl.  no  e*twot»lit)D,.  If  ih"  o-»l  rnerltt  of  low 

HIGGANUMMFG.CORPV!‘;:^.l.V 

OUR 

No.  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 

$200 

(SEND  FOR  ITESCRIPTIVE  C^RCTT-LaRS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

323,  326,  327  &  329  W.  Front  St, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  VERMONT  SUGAR 

evaporator 

“'Evaporates  sap’ faster  with  less  labor, 
making  more  and  better  Sugar  with  greater 
economy  in  fuel 
than  any  other  j 
also  makes 
APPLE 
JELLY 
from  sweet  ct  I 

tier,  without  the  1 

addition  of  Su¬ 
gar  nr  any  for¬ 
eign  substance.  Send  for  circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  f'O..  Bellows  Falls.  Vt- 

TROWBRIDGE 

il^BROAD-CAST^IS 


SEED  SOWER 

_ - _  v  A.ifanrCT  CIIADI  CQT 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Bows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  lime,  wilt,  ashes,  fertin- 
zers-and  cvervrldng  mimring  lu-oiidoastmg—any 
uuuutity  per  acre,  ix-Ui-r  and  laster  ttian  by  uu>  other 
method.  .Sales  reed  by  sowliiK  It  i-crtcctly  eveu. 
Smve  single  or  double  east,  all  ou  either  or  botli  sides 
of  wagon  Not  nlKr  ted  );v  wind,  ns  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  no  into  tin- air.  Perlholly  rtuinle.  EeadUj 
atiuulied  to  any  wagon.  l-a««  a  life-tirm-.  <  aii  in 
used  wherever  a  wogou  can  Is- driven,  ream  walking 
one  mtltt  bows  four  acr.'x  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  lliau  when  drilled.  Bend  etarmi  rnr  circulars 
srivlug  tomiB  and  testimonials.  Mention  tills  paper. 

C).  \V.  DORR,  TrenMiirer, 

RACINE  SEEDER  CO.,  DenMoineB,  Iowa 


PERSONALS 


ptetfUanrous  Advertising 


Professor  Huxley  says  that  he  rests  him¬ 
self  by  reading  novels;  Mr.  Besant’s  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Millais,  the  painter,  is  worth  about  *1,- 
000,000.  He  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  be  made 
a  baronet. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  called  the  finest 
game  shot  In  Europe,  and  he  finds  his  own 
game,  refusing  to  have  it  driven  toward  him. 

Arabi  Pacha  says  that  his  greatest  ambi¬ 
tion  now  is  to  speak  English  fluently.  He 
studies  diligently,  and  is  said  to  be  making 
good  progress. 

1  ostmaster-Gexeral  Gresham  is  a  very 
polished  man  in  appearance.  Even  the  gray 
of  his  hair  is  as  shiny  as  his  silk  hat,  and  his 
smile  is  a  hall'  se<late,  half  shiny  one. 

Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  is  a  college 
clmm  of  the  late  President  Garfield.  They 
spent  three  years  together  in  Williams1  Col¬ 
lage,  and  Mr.  Ingall  graduated  one  year  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Garfield. 

Herr  Lasker,  the  famous  Germau  Liberal 
statesman,  who  bad  been  traveling  in  this 
country  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  died 
suddenly  of  softening  of  the  brain  in  this  city 
last.  Monday.  He  left  his  property  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  buviug  been  uumarried. 
President  Arthur  prevents  much  of  the 
fatigue  a  ml  lameness  of  the  arm  oue  must 
undergo  in  shaking  bauds  with  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  by  doing  all  the  shaking  himself.  He 
never  allows  the  visitor  to  seize  his  hand  first, 
but  takes  the  outstretched  baud  himself,  and 
can  thus  let  go  when  he  pleases. 

General  Butler  has  stopped  smoking. 
The  radical  change  of  habit  is  adopted  by 
advice  of  his  physician.  The  General’s  capa¬ 
city  for  work  has  always  been  something 
enormous,  aud  with  the  advance  of  years  be 
shows  uot  the  slightest  desire  to  reduce  his 
hours  i>l  labors,  hut  he  feels  a  loss  of  vigor, 
and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  any  habit  that  is 
calculated  to  weaken  his  powers.  He  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  an  invalid,  however. 


AGENTS  N 
WANTED 


PROFESSOR 


T'Vh"?  I'’*"*'*8'**?  C  T'lJ  l/ifTih*er'  V"'  CntllnK, 

lire  absence  ot  Spikes  o£ Hpr|*« ’feetS! roKsnStarM  **•  same  time,  the  ei- 

jert^d  .sort  and  bard  clay,  whore  other  Rarrnws  nihblsh.  It  ifi  especially  adapted  to  in 

Harrow  that  cut  a  over  Vhe  en^ire^soiinc^^the^rorind.^  ******  on  U*ht  and^VtV  onfv 

■nn  TVT«m  ra,itt»  °r  **•'•  from  4  to  15  Feet 

DO  WOT  BE  DECEIVED 

•nTonrewgl.ru,  *  «****«*.  44  don’t  ask  lor  pay  nntil  you  have  tried  it 

Send  for  Pamphlet  contafamg  ThousandsoE  Testimonials  fromMditlereutSt.tosand  Territories 

NASH  &  BROTHER 

S  •  B'->’-r»rin.rr  "TILLAGE  is  MANURE”  sent  free  to  ha.™  .  v  » 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow- 

In  bottles.  r*old  nr  n  reasonable  price. 

stmt' tree”  ,01'1  *  A  mnnac  nml  C®ok  Book 

RumfordChwnlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
H.  >1.  ANTHONY  Act  100  and  102  ReadeSt..N.  Y. 

|£|~|Loy ol  V  Cards  ^hoieechromos,  your  name  in 
I*"  ‘  A  pretty  type,  post-paid.  10c.  25 


me  gold  <slge  cards  10c.  Hid- 
en  name  cards  12  for  2lle.  500 
thc-r  styles.  Big  pay  to  agents, 
•end  fie.  for  term  sand  samples 
o  canvass  with. 

-iolly  Cara  Word.  Merldsa,  Cooa- 


Sew  M  jle  flrult  or  pel- 
ct  knife,  or  »  nlee  ring, 
free  with  a  jOr.  order. 


t  (Y  Imp.  Cbromo  Cards,  name  In  new  script  type 
, yitic.,  n,  pks.  *i,0r  in  pkg  f0r  ?1  an,i cr,olne  freaof 
handsome  Ruld  rlu«.  plain,  chased,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  2  blade  kulfe.  Snow  A, Co,  Meriden,  C.'t. 

A°KNTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  bit.  Chase's  Family 
Physician.  Prieejso.no.  , Spend m.-n  pa Kes  free. 
Address  a.  U  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

FEEE!  !?ecuE'!  a  Splendid  Present  by  scuding  *k*.  for 
.  SpaeksofChriimo  Cards,  new  and  Imported 
designs,  or  50  for  10c.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haeen.Ct. 


JURNAMEUc^rS 

I.  MCW design-*  »f  trotd  Floral . 
bfmdrancr.*,  .i'entimt nt,  Hand 
ral,  (U,*  ttilb  Xom,  Friend’ 
sad  HoUd»ty  Motion,  inr 

V.  YH.1  this  - _ JUC* 


<^tork  mH  gaultnu 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


lhl*  Blank  Card*  *i  wbo?+*al«  p rleea. 

KOKTUFOUD  CABU  lO.  >arthf*rdf  CaJ£ 


INGLE 

ELF 


EVER 

EVELING  SULKY  PLOW  MADE 
5T  IN^THE  MARKET. 
THE  SYLVAN^ULTIVATOR. 

IOVEXj,  COMPLETE,  perfect. 

el  Tongue,  Swivel  Wheels,  Springs.  Direct  Bitch 

Tiro  Newest  ana  Best. 


»er*  f,\v"  Hemiiiers.Bind  *f\  1,1 
er.  Thread  Cutter,  Nerd  W  I  \J 
Ics,  Oil  An.l  full  ontr.t  with  each  — 

Guaranteed  k*.  perfect.  W«r- 

SglgS  fi&rssiS 


UitPfcSUAhK  HORSES,  PERCH KRON’A'omi  \V 

Horses,  trotting  bred  roadsters 

HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE 
Our  eiiAfotner**  have  the  advantage  of  our  nnno 
iftsajA  ru:/>,  i  .,•»«  in  breeding  and  Importing  tarae 
joll«c.r(p<\«,  Oiiyurtnnlty  of  cioropurini/  different  hr  exits 
&•”/> n<**.  because  of  extent  of  fitmWftbd  Zu‘n,Us 
*o;iSt^°rraU<ML  Cat,lloeu"  Gee.  Correspondence 

POWHIiL  BKOTKilHei 

SPHINGBORO,  OR4WFOKD  OO.  PA 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker, 


l,'*  t.LIt,  ring,  rm.Ir  oi 

^ P^ilwy  IS  k  Rolled  Got  cl.  p.A.,1  in 

’SS 

pucks  *1.00  WILmOtha  6  old  |.  r,.,.. 

U.  S.  CARD  CO..  CENTjSRBROOK,  CONK 

THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  “^^7^ 

E.  NASON  &  Co.  ISUKulton  St.  New  Y^rl!  ’ 


urns11?  A0'  e10"*  and  Cultivators.  Every  Implement  Warranted 
YVilI  Send  You  Farmer’s  Pocket  Companion  Free. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY, 

_  nOLINE,  Ill 

Reed  <fc  Barton 

•Manufacturers  ot 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE 


Lowest  price*  ever  known 
on  Rreeeti  Loaders, 
settles.  A  Revolvers. 


Ml  H  rgj  rt&riip  for  oar  New 

POWELI  .<•  -ns  |«H>  mJuS ‘r'rrtTl n'cTj/nATLO' 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
CATTI.K  STANCHIONS! 
vcnf.Gi""^' ,l'rMotk'nl-  ,1R**ful  “nf|  best  fastening  in 

lTsiiLF  when  Opened  aotheAniniAl 

f  annot  turn  It  vftien  backing  out,  and  locks  itkpi  k 
Klmi'ra  ‘n‘‘y  in  N""  York  st«te  Fair 

act ur’ecfby  SOndfor  lUCUT^^rar- 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.’  N.Y. 


SALT 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Americans  should  use  uo  other 

It  is  fhe  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  and 
the  best  Dairy  Salt  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  as  Pure  as  any  SALT  In  the 
Market. 

Dairy  Goods  Salted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Salt  took 

rni^°n'lV ‘hgpwmiunw awarded  at  the  Grand 
l  nton  Dairy  Fair.  .Milwaukee.  Dee.  ;-U,  pW2 

J.  W.  HA  KK  Kit,  Sec'i,  Syracuse,  N*  Y'. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 


Will  Make  Your  liens  Lay. 

I  nckngi's  Hulled  for  .50  rents  and  SI. 00 

kv®  *’MM:  T<  tb-  8K.2S.  By  Express  ot 

i-  r eight  to.  wicoi,E8Ai.K  agents: 

Gen  .*  cP  ’'L'1  &  Ci>-2,t>",lver.  Colorado. 
g.  o.  ir.  v\  Ickson  *  to.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
KA.Daughtrv.shri'vep't.La.  T.W.Wood.Ricbm'd.Va 
•  C .  ST  |  |{  TKVANT,  Proprietor.  Hartford.Oonu 
Successor  of  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 


PATENTS!?P"E™^0^ 

rs.iii  .  ■,  N#  Attorney*  W;nlunaiou.  P  u 

Full  instr"«ions  aud  Han.1-B.x-k  of  Paieuu  aeut 


«  of  i’aieuu  Bent  rrfi*. 


"'’ARDS  fAi  assorted  Cliromns  mewl  with  uame  nnd 
u  ^  Attest  songs,  10a  Capitol  Card  Co.,  Hartfor  i,  ct. 


2“r  Special  “TA.RM  and  GARDEN” 

T.UerA  •*"  U!e*V““U#l  opportunity  k>  ,e:ure 

}OT on•'  Tear.  ANw 

UAhUt.N  > t  h  1>>  oi  a  cwt  We 

«nd  the  'Firm  G*r**n'  eX^rT_.,.e 


doylestown  horse  power 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


■  'T'"  oara'a  like  c-BiKIr 

COD  TDIRI  5.*r.“YA  >'V'ri  ^  ’"’o  FREE  >lu  efc.-h 

rlln  I  n  I A  k  iOWa  set.i. 

,  Wo  ‘“•li'yvyvu  totry^rSeMs, 


PULVERIZER 

\  *><t  eutr  (ohiii.nux. 

CcuAtesi  ARTicultural  In* 
\\  \  vcaiioa  of  the  Age  $&t*s 

lU90  ceftl*  of  ^,r>or. 

V El  doubles  the  value  of  the 
fM  uiAa ure.  Sprrju.ls  evenly 
m  sll  kinds  of  manure  broau- 
Q  cast  or  is  drill,  in  one-tenth 
W  the  time  rcouired  by  hand, 
sad  full  particulars  to 


rand  to  iutiioiu^e  ihvm  int«  thousamla  of  nt 

them  a  fulr.  Iioin.i  (Hul.  Pa*.kagv»  M P** 
Ite  Tomato*  Kxcelalar  Cabbages  lonjr  1 
Mammoth  Ke*l I  Onion,  lkaranlp«  I* 

nJf*  B^yVletw  Melon  ;  »Uo&ap<'rb  Pmiiav 

add  the  prioe  of  the  Form  and  Ga-saVu.  ( 


iei  this  msotL  W’c  want  every  Farmer  and  t^ardc-ner  tl  ^ 
xu  one  pacitrt  each,  Caban  Queen  >%  uceemi  lnn  v_? 

warlet  liortua  M»rL<(  l  u  nmlier,  Purple-tiro  To 

ti  »ione  wlUTnf  .>0,0  Vsuolprlis:  >r  tb-McSe.'4a  u*  1  sn,  _ lLl " 

muklms  *2.30,  ^,.1  to, ^ONLY  50 C 

>  for  the  host  f>«vi»blM  js-.n  from  our  Seed*.  Oomp' 

*  l?  t>urvha«er»  of  trul  p*cli»gv«,  aad  no  otherm.  Pi 
Order  <i  I  truce  »»il  l*ko  »Jv*m»iti-  ofthu  gnu£?<&-i m  J 
Sou.l  ro..r  ».  drew.  *Uk  60o.  in  ..ush  „r  sump*  ,*  j  rroe,To  Ial  Sro 
iei  *ud  we  olU  enter  your  uune  tu  coniiiete  4r  il 

:0„  207  Fourth  St.  DES  MOINES^oiiA 


"jlher  regular  Itu-llin-  ori 
t  i  8,"1l,ll'sl  and  iiinsr  eflleient  i 
ll«)k'»linvn  Junior  T h res 
has  no  superior.  For  niusirou 
sole  maniilhcturer,  I1AN1KI, 
I)o»  Il'Mtou 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

gMMI  h  BVRPftX  HV9*Q  QQ.,  » 


wmm. 


ifcKs&^ftv  - 


■HPjpMS 


The  tailor  knows  how  to  get  around  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Learning  by  rote:  The  man  who  is  rotated 
out  of  office. 

Uniform  ”  politeness :  That  received  from 
men  in  livery. 

The  only  man  in  New  York  City  living 
wholly  on  water  is  a  boy — in  fact,  a  harbor 
buoy. 

If  a  man  applies  himself  diligently  to  get¬ 
ting  the  juice  out  of  an  orange  he  generally 
sucks  seeds. 

“You  never  saw  my  hands  as  dirty  as 
yours,”  said  a  mother  to  her  little  girl,  “  No; 
but  your  ma  did,”  was  the  ready  reply. 

A  German,  lately  married,  says:  “  Id  vas 
yoost  so  easy  as  a  needle  cood  valk  oud  mit  a 
camel’s  eye  as  to  get  der  behind  word  mit  a 
vomans.” 

We  are  told  that  even  the  small  hair  throws 
a  shadow'.  And  so  it  does.  It  throws  a  shad¬ 
ow  over  your  appetite  when  you  find  if  on 
your  plate. 

“  Charity  vauuteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,”  and  yet  some  men  expect  a  puff  every 
time  they  give  a  dollar  to  au  indigent  old 
woman's  society. 

A  lecturer  on  phrenology  at  Blackburn, 
in  examining  the  head  of  one  of  his  auditors, 
pronounced  the  “animal  propensities  very 
large.  “Well,  now!”  exclaimed  the  aston¬ 
ished  mechanic,  in  unmingled  surprise.  “  I  do 
go  a  deal  among  animals!” 

Pterrttattfoujs  mmttoinfi. 


New  Bloomfield,  Miss..  Jan.  2, 1880, 

1  wish  to  say  to  vou  that  I  have  l>e«n  suffering  for 
the  last  five  years  with  a  severe  Itohteg  all  over.  I 
have  heard  of  Hop  Bitters  and  have  tried  Itv  I  have 
used  up  four  bottles,  and  it  has  done  me  more  good 
than  nil  the  doctors  end  medicines  that  thev  LOiiUl 
tist*  n?i  or  with UM»»  lam  old  and  poor,  l>ut  feel  to 
bless  >  ou  for  such  a  relief  by  your 
torment  of  the  doctors.  I  bare  had  fl doctor*  at 
me.  One  gave  me  seven  ounces  of  solution  of  arsenic, 
auother  took  four  quarts  of  blood  from  me.  All  they 
could  tell  was  that  it  was  skin  sickness.  Now  after 
,be»e  four  bottles  of  your  medicine,  my  skin  is  well. 

clean  and  smooth  as  ever.  HENRY  KNOCHE. 

Answer  this, --Is  there  a  person  living  who  ever 
saw  a  case  of  ague,  biliousness,  nervousness,  orneu- 
ralinn,  or  an v  disease  ot  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kid 
neys  that  Hop  Bitters  will  not  cure? _ 


ACME 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 

T Clod  Crusher  amLeveler. 

’  &EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGEj 


lillCOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 
K  BALSAM! 

Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
^  *jg|«u;ible  and  reliable  Yeteri- 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  ot 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  jfeT  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on.  the  label. 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding 

Establishment  in  the  World. 

PERCHERON  HORSES 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imparl'd  from  Franc*  and  Bred 
nine*  1872,  by 

m.  w.  ijchvhajm:, 

77syne,  Da  Page  Go.,  Illinois, 

85  Tolies  West  of  Chicago 
od  C.AK.-W.R’y. 


r< 

.k 


l 


Overcrowding  !  John 

Lady. — “  Little  boy,  you  should  know  better  than  that,  to  drag  the  child  along  in  that 

cruel  way;  you  are  likely  to  kill  it.”  ,  ,  , ,  ,  c  A  W 

Boy  (who  evidently  considers  the  family  already  too  large).-41  Never  mind;  there s  J  AW 
’-other  at  ome,  mem.” 


Tone,Toucli,V orhnansliip  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  HNABE  <fc  CO. 

Nob.  £04  and  ao6  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No,  x  xa  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
“THE  LifcST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 


r 


SAwr|in||irc  threshers, 
MILLS,  CllbllltOk'lW. 

(Forallsectionsand  purposes.)  Writefor  *;*■«*•  Pamphlet 
and  PriceB  to  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Oo. .  Manstleld.  Ohio. 


noon  news 
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•JOATSX* 


h  i  i,  il 


A*  claimed  by  u.  la.it  year,  the  WELCOME  OATS  bare  proved,  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  be  the  heaviest,  handsomest  and  most  productive  variety  ever 
Introduced,  To  award  tbe  prltei  for  the  largcil  yield*  and  tbt  b.il  head,  wai  iuon 
a  difficult  talk,  that  it  iti  mcaiary  to  call  upon  *ame  dlilnteroated  and  well- 
known  jU'id."  I '*•  0*’’0««  Twuama  Kdltor  uf  Tit*  immr on  AgH oulturut. 
kindle  mn-'-nt.d  lu  act  a*  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  anil  by  bi*  1  ”,  “e 

ee.u  Chat  Ten  and  three- fourth,  meaaurvd  htioholo,  wel*hln?  Four  hu«l- 
dred  mid  (etenty-tlirw  and  ono  half  pound.  (HIM  were  ralata 

from  one  two-ounoe  ,.m  Lagc  of  th.  OaU.  That  T6?«  ounees  of ^oEean  Oat* 
oonld  tu-  raised  from  two  ounce*  of  «eed  would  n.rtalulj  be  beyond  belief,  were 
It  not  «n  tbe  .worn  »t»temout/>f  a  well-known  mao,  who«e  word  la  beyond  queetloa 
—and  that  other,  lu  vurlout  *Mtlnn*  bavw  al«o  made  mo»t  rnormous  yield*,  iba 
IMMENSE.  I’KOIHICTI VENF.SS  of  TU*  WELCOME  OATS  I*  e*- 
plained  hv  l Ini l  wonderful  .touting  (Often  AO  t«  T6  *t.i-.*  ft ooi  a  angle  grain .1, 
IK*  tbe  urtat  •<**  <//  lltr  htadt,  aod  the  htnny  unght  ot  the  grain.  I  b*  accompany in* 
illustration  rvpretenta  a  tingle  Woo!  of  if  »talk*  grown  front  on*  *oud. 

Tlir  tun  pflMr  nBTC  i  toBfrot  high,  with  wrong,  ftraight 
1  ht  WlLLUItI  t  UN  I  O  *traw,  well  tupportlng  Urn  anormou.  bead., 
and  not  prostraTedhy  wl  “  or  ralo.  Th.  bead*  are  Tory  large,  btauehlm  freely  on 
all  Bides.  And  from  *ixt*S7i  to  twenty  three  iticht*  iw  lenprh.  The  grain  1b  ret«ar».aDl> 
large  and  hamUira.:,  very  plump  and  frill,  with  thin.  while,  oloBn-fluliig  huaka, 

«.tr*  a-  lulls  4?  to  f»l  ^  puaiula  per  in  retired  bu»h«l. 

Ko  improved  variety  of  rain  ever  iultoducud  ti*«  had  Much  tironir  icBtimnny  at  10 
•uiierlaitvc  merit  KvurTuni  Bowing  ihe  WELCOMK  this  *pa»oti  can  eer- 

^  talolr  feel  *wmirr<t  that  thi*y  arc  l>y  alt  odda  tbe*  brat  and  Moat  Productive  >  u- 
rltty  In  the  World.  Their  uniform  iuccL-xn  la  ever j  part  of  lh«  *ouOtiy  proret  ihelr 
*f  a<9iirt»l  adaptablili v  10  our  varl»:d  allmaLe,  while  their  early  tnuturUy  render*  them 
it^  '  aped  ally  TabiahJe  Ther  rlpaa  a  week  to  iwo  ahaad  of  oihei  Oat*,  and  on  ibl*  ao- 

eouui  yield  «r*  I  end  Id  crop*,  uveu  In  the  extrema  South. 

f’tV  Erery  karmer  and  Planter  will  want  the  WELCOME  OATS,  and  tho.e  who  purcha*. 
iW  Tthl*  BBmiiau  will  be  able  to  dUpoua  of  their  entire  orop  for  *e»»d,  at  hUh  price*. 

.  15  Cent*  per  raexet ;  76  Cent*  per  1b.  ;  8  lb».  for  92.00,  portpald. 
PRICES  l  Peck.B5.00t  liu.liol  (3;  lb.,  *10.00.  Each  peek  »n4bu.hel 
hag  i*  aecured  by  our  Lrttden  Seul  and  warranted  to  contain  genuine  \V  LLCOMfc 
OATS,  if  the  fleal  U  unbroken.  ETt-ry  purchaaer  i»  eutliled  to  compete  for 


Greatest  imlucatiieliis  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now your  time  to  get  up 
orders  foronrcelebruted  Team 
and  CortVea,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 

_ Ten  Set,  or  lTnndv.un>:  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full 

THE  OICE.V'l'  A  M  T'. ICIt’AV  TEA  CO., 

1  p  o  Box  289  81  and  W  Vesey  8L.  New  York. 

U!  A  IITPn  &  WOMEN  AOKNTS.  Jakes 

W  A  rl  I  tU  E. Wuitnf.v, Nursery  iuan.Rochester,N.\  . 

co  Chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  mune  on,  hi  ets;  13pcks. 
Prizes  givon.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  P.  M..  HlgHanum,  Ct 

Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
llEtlUIiATOIt. 


$600  m  MSH  PR|IES  r»°84 

We  de*lre  to  ascertain  the  h.»*l»»i  y  that  can  b»  prnducwl  from  on«bu*h.l  of  WEI. 
ftlllE:  OATS.  E>CU  tho*c  who  do  not  win  a  prlte  will  be  moro  tban  repaid  for  any  «*tr 


Ileebiters1  Improved  Tht  fsliina'  Mnt  hine-  Puj- 
lu  warranted.  Catalokuea  with  valuable  Informtrtlon 
Free*  8ole  owners  of  Level-tread  patents.  All  others 
Infringements.  Hecbncr  iV  ftsonao  Lansdale  ra. 

GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS. 


Hjigrlitnin^ 

Hay-Knife ! 


COME  OAT8.  tveu  thuBc  who  do  not  win  a  prlt«  will  be  more  than  r 
cultivation,  by  tbeinorewied  yl^Ul  and  tha  high  price*  *urc  to  bo  obtalnad  for 


b«  more  thau  repaid  for  any  extra 
bo  obtained  for  these  oat*,  for  *eed- 


*a*k  FOR  LARGEST  YIELDS  FROM  ONE  BUSHEL,  lot  PrUc. 
for  tho  largest  nuonvfnr  ralced  from  out  huihH  of  Bred,  #100.  »«,  od. 

th,6lb  and  6th  Prhu  m  oiacsh  oaab  ;  7th  umd  8th  Frtae*,  eooh  9*^. 

A«n*a  FOR  LARGEST  YIELD*  FROM  ONE  PECK.  1st  Prise,  B&Oi 
3)120  2d.  *d.M  ltd,  *20;  lib,  *tt>;  bill.  BIO. 


(WiiVMouTit’s  Patent.) 


SIZU  Sd,  B2.*|  Kd,*20:  lih.  *1&:  bill.  Bio. 

/won  IN  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  BEST  HEARS  OF  OATS.  1st  Prize, 
J)qU  for  tin-  besvleM  sul  best  »la  bt-ad.,  $£&)  dd,  B80;  Bd,  $16;  4th  und  6th 
1'rtx.ea,  9  I O  varh. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  FOWL? 


It  is  easy  to  ask  a  question,  but  it  may  not  be 
*o  easy  to  answer  it.  For  instance,  one  may 
ask  which  is  the  best  fowl  to  keep.  But  if  the 
inquirer  will  cast  his  eye  over  our  first  page 
illustration  he  will  have  some  faint  idea  of 
how  little  he  can  expect  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  his  question.  Here  are  a  large  number  of 
breeds  and  varieties,  but  by  no  means  all  that 
are  kept,  and  an  owner  of  any  one  of  them 
would  say  with  the  greatest  confidence.  “The 
kind  I  keep  is  the  best  of  all.”  There  are  books 
of  500  pages  written  to  describe  all  the  good 
points  of  these  fowls,  and  not  one  kind  has  a 
bad  w  ord  cast  up  against  it.  To  begin  with 
the  lowest  rank  (in  the  picture),  we  have  the 
White  Cochins,  large,  handsome,  clean 
birds  and  good  layers.  The  next  are  the  Dark 
Brahmas,  just  about  as  good;  the  Buff  Coch¬ 
ins  and  the  Partridge  Cochins  are  last  on  the 
row_we  must  not  say  “rank’'  again  or  there 
might  be  a  row'— and  these  are  fine  birds,  with 
fine  feathers  too.  Just  above  the  last  is  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  staudiug  alone  with  his  hen 
at  the  other  end  of  the  row,  the  second  one; 
and  next  to  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  popular  Light  Brahma.  Next  to  these 
are  the  China  Geese,  with  their  coarse  “honk,” 
good  substitutes  for  watch  dogs;  and  above 
them  the  popular  but  not  very  profitable 
Pekin  Ducks,  pure  white,  large  and  “eggy,  ’ 
but  ravenous  enough  to  “eat  their  heads  off. 
Then  comes  the  Bronze  Turkey,  which,  as  the 
great  Thanksgiving  roast,  has  more  to  do  with 
the  thankfulness  sometimes  than  "the  day  we 
celebrate.”  Then  come  the  Guinea  fowls, 
the  “saw-filers”  which  “harrow  up  the  bouI” 
with  their  horrid  squawk.  Then  comes  the 
gallant  Golden-spangled  Hamburg,  a  fowl 
that  has  many  friends  and  never  deceived 
“ary  one,” 

The  next  row  brings  us  to  the  Black  Ham- 
burgs,  beautiful  birds  to  the  fancier,  and 
above  them  are  the  Brown  Leghorns  which 
have  the  reputation  of  producing  more 
eggs  than  any  other  kind  of  fowl,  and 
have  kept  at  work  until  10  years  old  and  then 
died  laying,  and  not  lying.  Next  to  them  are 
the  Black  Spanish,  with  their  broad,  white 
cheeks.  These  were  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
our  boyhood,  when  our  little  flock  of  seven 
hens  used  often  to  fill  a  large  dish  with  four 
dozen  of  large  white  eggs  in  a  week,  for 
which  “a  dollar  of  our  daddies”  was  the  regu¬ 
lar  reward,  Then,  to  go  back,  we  fiud  the 
“peart  and  chipper  and  sassy”  little  Silver 
Sebright  Bantam,  with  a  soul  too  large  for  its 
little  body,  and  so  it  overflows  with  pluck 
and  fight.  The  Duck- wing  Game  stands  next, 
and  next  the  Black  Game,  made  like  an  ath¬ 
lete  and  gladiator,  as  he  is.  Going  along,  we 
see  the  Goidan  Sebright  BaD tarns,  perhaps  the 
moBt  beautiful  of  all  these  little  fowls  in 
feather  and  torm ;  and  then  the  Golden  Polish. 

Above  these  are  the  Silver-epangled  Ham- 
burgs,  and  next  the  White  and  the  Golden- 
penciled  Hamburgs,  all  good  birds  for  those 
who  like  “neat  but  not  gaudy”  and  useful 
fowls,  which  lay  good  eggs  in  very  fair  quan¬ 
tity.  Then  there  are  more  Polish,  with  their 
great  hoods,  and  of  these  kinds  we  have  the 
Silver,  the  White,  the  White-crested  Black 
and  the  Bearded  Golden  and  Silver.  These 
are  all  desirable  fowls,  and  especially  quaint 
when  in  their  babyhood— and  “  baby-hoods  ” 
too— dreeeed  like  the  old  ones,  like  a  very  little 
baby  girl  in  her  grandmother’s  great  turban. 
Over  these  Poles  are  the  White  Leghorns,  most 
prolific  layers,  and  tough  as  horns  to  eat;  and 
the  Houdans,  with  their  hoods,  and  fleroe- 
looking  as  the  French  grenadier  with  his 
shaggy  shako  of  bear’s  skin.  Along  the  top 
are  tne  slender  Games,  and  to  the  right  the 
horned  and  bearded  Crfeve-Cceurs.  large, 
black  fowls,  very  popular  in  France,  but  little 
known  here,  and  said  to  lay  eggs  of  question¬ 
able  flavor.  Above  tbese  are  the  Sultans, 
said  to  be  favorites  in  the  Sultan’s  harem  in 
Turkey;  and  in  the  extreme  corner  are  the 
Silver-penciled  Hamburgs,  and  under  them 
the  American  Dominiques,  a  kind  that  uo  one 
would  regret  keeping,  early  Winter  layers, 
good  mothers,  quiet,  docile  fowls,  but  having 
“  agile  heels.” 

And  now,  after  going  through  the  whole 
list,  if  one  should  ask  which  is  the  best  fowl, 
we  say,  candidly,  we  cannot  tell;  “you  pay 
your  money  and  you  take  your  choice ,  and 
if  you  treat  your  fowls  well  they  will  do  just 
as  well  by  you.  And  out  of  the  list  we  can 
have  fine  feathers,  beautiful  forms  and  figures, 
good  and  pleutifnl  eggs,  tender,  sweet  and 
juicy  chickens,  and  plump  and  savory  fowls. 
But  if  one  will  do  his  duty,  he  may  succeed 
with  anyone  of  all  these  if  he  will  only  know 
his  own  mind.  If  he  wants  large  chickens,  he 
must  have  large  fowls,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  if  he  want*  to  keep  them  inside  of  a  low 
fence.  If  he  wants  eggs,  he  should  keep  the 


smaller  fowls,  the  Leghorns,  the  Spanish,  the 
Hamburgs,  Polish  or  Games.  If  he  wants  the 
choicest  eating  of  flesh  and  eggs,  the  Games 
will  supply  it;  and  if  he  wants  to  please  the 
children,  he  will  keep  the  natty  little  Ban 
tarns.  But  whatever  kind  of  fowls  he  keeps 
he  will  have  no  luck  at  all  unless  he  provides 
comfortable,  dry,  clean  quarters;  provide® 
good  food  and  pure  water,  aud  treats  them 
kindly,  and  either  gives  them  a  large  yard 
that  cau  be  plowed  up  occasionally,  or  per¬ 
mits  them  to  range  abroad  in  a  grass  field  or 
on  a  grain  stubble. 


farm  Ccanotm). 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAT  IN  THE  BODIES 
OF  ANIMALS— V. 


PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STORER. 


The  opinions  of  one  practical  farmer,  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
rhe  marbling  of  meat  depends  largely  on  the 
breed  of  the  animal;  but  the  kind  of  food 
given  has  likewise  a  great  influence.  Some 
foods  tend  to  make  marbled  meat  from  the 
first,  while  others,  like  Indian-meal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  do  not  at  all.  Grass  and  turnips  will 
give  marbled  beef  where  Indian  corn  would 
give  hard  kidney  fat.  Something  may  de¬ 
pend  too  on  slowness  in  the  process  of  fatten¬ 
ing.  He  once  fattened  a  cow  slowly  on  pump¬ 
kins,  and  her  beef  was  super-excellent— juicy 
aud  marbled.  When  fed  to  hogs  Indian  corn 
gives  hard  fat  and  very  dry,  lean  meat,  while 
house  swill  gives  a  juicier  meat  aud  meat  that 
is  i >etter  interspersed  with  fat  than  the  meat 
which  was  corn-fed.  Turnips  also  give  good 
bog  flesh.  According  to  English  observation, 
which  I  take  at  second  hand  from  a  German 
journal,  Yorkshire  bops,  fed  from  tne  first 
chiefly  on  milk,  or  milk  products,  gave  the 
best  and  the  tenderest  flesh,  and  were  finished 
off  in  a  comparatively  Bbort  time.  Next  in 
order  were  hogs  of  the  same  breed,  fed  on 
barley.  Their  fie^h  was  fine-grained  and  of 
excellent  flavor.  Hogs  fed  on  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  peas  yielded  good  flesh  of  rather 
coarse  grain  and  good  firm  bacon.  Those  fed 
exclusively  on  Indian  corn  had  soft  flesh  and 
fat,  though  they  acq aired  a  great,  weight  in 
the  process  of  fattening.  Those  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  with  potatoes  hail  a  light,  spongy,  taste¬ 
less  flesh  that  shrank  very  much  on  l soiling. 
Those  fed  chiefly  on  lied  l  lover  had  a  peculiar 
yellow,  insipid  flesh.  Some  hogs  that  were 
fed  heavily  on  oil  cake  and  linseed,  tog' ther 
with  cracked  barley,  gave  a  loose,  greasy  flesh 
that  had  a  strong,  unpleasant  flavor.  Hogs 
fed  on  beans  alone  gave  a  firm  flesh  that  was 
difficult  of  digestion  and  of  not  specially 
agreeable  flavor. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  the  hog  is  in  some 
respects  perhaps  better  suited  than  either  oxen 
or  sheep  for  studying  the  influence  of  food  on 
the  production  of  marbled  meat.  As  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  have  shown,  the  proportion  of  ali 
mentary  organs  in  a  given  amount  of  live 
weight  of  hogs  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  a 
similar  weight  of  neat  cattle  or  sheep.  One 
consequence  of  this  fact  is  that  the  hog,  with 
bis  comparatively  small  alimentary  organs, 
carries  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  “loose  fat”  which  surrounds  these 
organs  than  o:«*i  and  sheep  do.  While  oxen 
gave  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  on  the  average,  four- 
aud-a-half  per  cent,  of  the  internal  loose  fat, 
with  its  connecting  membrane,  and  sheep 
seven-and-three-quarters  per  cent.,  the  hogs 
studied  by  them  had  little  more  than  one  aud- 
a-half  per  ceut.  Moreover,  the  food  com¬ 
monly  given  to  hogs  is  much  more  concen¬ 
trated  than  that  given  to  ruminating  animals. 
The  hog  actually  consumes  more  uutritive 
matter  in  a  given  time;  the  construction  of 
his  digestive  organs  is  such  that  he  cau  better 
bear  to  be  fed  with  rich  foods,  whether  albu 
minous  or  carbobydrated,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  he  increases  rapidly  in  live 
weight,  so  that  there  is  much  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  results  of  different 
modes  of  feeding  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
oxeu  aud  sheep.  Multitudes  of  hogs  have 
been  fattened  at  one  time  and  another  on 
peas,  for  example,  on  the  one  hand,  as  they 
have  been  on  Indian  corn  or  rice  upon  the 
other,  and  it  is  by  the  accurate  comparison  of 
many  samples  of  pork  obtained  from  foods  so 
conspicuously  different  as  these  taken, 
withal,  from  animals  of  various  ages  and  de¬ 
grees  of  fatness— that  we  may  hope  to  gain 
sound  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
flesh  becomes  marbled.  The  hog  differs  again 
markedly  from  other  agricultural  anim  Is  in 
that  he  carries  a  thick  layer  of  fat  under  the 
skin  which  is,  so  to  say,  distinct  and  not  ad¬ 
mixed  with  the  flesh.  This  external  hog  fat 
is  rather  soft,  withal,  as  compared  with  the 


much  firmer  fat  of  the  ruminating  animals. 
Sometimes  it  is  actually  oily. 

The  facts  that  so  L.rge  an  amount  of  outside 
fat  is  stored  up  by  hogs,  and  that  these  ani¬ 
mals  prosper  bettor  thau  others  upon  concen¬ 
trated  earbohydrated  foods,  accord  well  with 
the  idea  that  much  of  this  kind  of  fat  is 
probably  derived  from  carbohydrates  rather 
than  from  albuminoids.  Aud  so,  conversely, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  the  albuminoids 
are  specially  important  for  the  production  of 
marbling  fat,  as  they  are  known  to  be  for  tne 
production  of  milk.  The  enormously  fat 
“bacon  hogs”  obtained  in  Hungary  and  New 
Jersey  by  the  use  of  Indian  corn,  well  illus¬ 
trate  the  special  significance  of  earbohydrated 
food;  and  1  would  here  recall  the  vigorous 
protest  by  Mr.  13.  F.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  November  12, 
1881,  against  the  too  exclusive  use  of  Indian 
corn  for  feeding  hogs  Mr.  Johnson  has  no 
hesitancy  in  insisting  that,  when  fed  to  hogs, 
Indian  corn  produces  butcher's  meat  of  an 
inferior  quality  compared  with  that  made 
from  more  nitrogeneous  foods.  He  argues 
justly  enough  that  if  the  sole  object  of  feed¬ 
ing  swine  were  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  lard,  and  if  bouc,  nerve,  muscle 
and  flesh  were  of  small  account,  then  an  all¬ 
corn  diet  might  he  a  proper  one;  for.  ns  he 
says,  a  very  l’at  corn-fed  hog  is  little  more 
than  a  ball  of  lard  and  grease.  But  if  sweet 
and  juicy  lean  flesh  is  wanted,  aud  lat  meat 
which  will  not  shrink  away  to  a  rag  in  the 
pot  or  fry  to  a  mere  scrap  in  the  pan,  then 
something  beside  corn  must  be  provided,  aud 
that  something  must  be  more  or  less  nitro¬ 
genous  food.  like  peas,  barley,  oats,  milk,  or 
products  from  milk,  aud  last,  but  not  least, 
auimul  food.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  best 
pork,  the  sweetest,  juciest  and  teuderest,  is 
often  made  iu  a  slaughter-house  yard,  where 
in  addition  to  unlimited  corn,  the  swine  have 
equal  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  craving  for 
animal  food.  The  uext  beat  pork,  he  holds, 
is  made  on  grass  and  unlimited  sour  milk  and 
buttermilk.  Hogs  running  at  large  and 
eating  mast,  also  make  remarkably  sweet  and 
juicy  lean  meat,  but  the  fat  is  very  oily,  aud 
when  dry-cured  becomes  nearly  transparent, 
aud  when  aged  rancid. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  beside  that  pre¬ 
viously  offered  might  be  cited  iu  support  of 
the  idea  that  the  fat  formed  from  carbohy¬ 
drates.  as  well  as  that  which  has  lieeu  eaten 
as  such,  tends  to  come  to  rest  in  the  adipose 
tissue,  cither  around  the  internal  organs  or 
under  the  skin.  The  ordinary  experience  of 
feeders  that  tangible  fat  may  be  laid  <m  heav¬ 
ily  by  means  of  Indian  corn,  iu  the  sense  just 
now  deprecated  by  Mr.  Jobnsou,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Lawes  insisted,  long  ago.  that  the 
maturing  or  ripening  of  hogs  in  the  fattening 
process  depends  largely  on  the  presence  in  the 
food  of  an  abundance  of  easily  digestible,  uou- 
nitrogenous  constituents,  and'  Heuneberg. 
starting  with  a  number  of  wethers  that  were 
fairly  fattened  and  feeding  some  on  a  ration 
comparatively  rich  in  carbohydrates,  while 
others  got  a  more  albuminous  food,  found 
that  the  animals  that  got  the  carbohydrates 
were  soon  finished  off  aud  came  almost  to  a 
standstill  as  regards  any  increase  ot  weight, 
while  the  others  continued  to  gain  slowly  and 
to  store  up  small  quantities  of  fat  during  a 
period  of  uearly  two  months  longer.  Now  it 
is  known  from  the  experience  of  European 
feeders,  that  sometimes  while  a  fatting  ani¬ 
mal  is  actually  gaining  little  or  nothing  as  re¬ 
gards  its  Hve  weight,  the  quality  of  its  flesh 
undergoes  distinct  improvement  in  that  fat  is 
deposited  therein ,  while  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  meat  is  diminished,  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  degree. 

A  point  worthy  of  being  studied  in  this  con¬ 
nection  Is  the  relatiou  of  the  quality  of  the  fat 
to  the  kind  of  food  that  has  produced  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  instances  of  the  influence  of  food  on  the 
quality  of  the  fat  have  already  been  cited. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  order 
as  the  following  citation  from  Rarkeek: 
“Neither  the  fat  nor  the  muscle  of  potato  fed 
pigs  can  be  compared  to  the  pork  of  pigs  fed 
on  grain  and  peas, — the  fat  having  a  tallowy 
appearance,  and  both  fat  and  muscle  shrink 
iug  for  want  of  firmness  when  boiled.”  Muntz 
has  recently  shown  by  experiments  on  the 
fusing  points  of  fatty  acids  obtained  from  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  degrees  of  ripeness  that,  “in 
accordance  with  popular  belief,”  as  he  says, 
“the  fatter  the  animals  were,  so  much  the 
softer  w  as  their  fat.”  He  states  as  a  fact  that 
the  tallow  of  very  fat  animals  is  held  to  be 
worth  less  money’  in  France,  than  that  from 
leauer  animals.  Careful  experiments,  such  as 
these,  must  of  course  be  accepted  as  true  as 
against  other  evidence  of*  manifestly  inferior 
merit,  but  it  would  have  been  well  perhaps  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  old  German 
notion  that  unthrifty  oxen  and  those  that  have 
not  been  fattened  uniformly  are  apt  to  yield  a 
softer  tallow  than  animals  that  have  been  fat¬ 
tened  equably  aud  abundantly.  Possibly  this 
idea  may  have  been  originally  derived  from 


the  examination  of  the  tallow  of  animals  that 
bad  failed  to  become  fat  because  they  were 
ailing  or  diseased. 


Liural  (Topics. 


Experiment  (Smtnrts  of  the  $ural 
itfw-Uotfeet. 


TESTS  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  con¬ 
tinued. 

Blush.  Test  88  e. — The  following  test  was 
made  on  light,  poor,  sandy  soil;  The  pieces 
were  cut  as  usual  to  two  eyes  each  aud  placed 
in  drills  four  inches  deep,  one  foot  a  part — the 
drills  three  feet  apart  They  were  first  lightly 
covered  with  soil  upon  which  potato  fertilizer 
was  strewn.  This  was  covered  with  soil,  and 
another  spreud  of  the  fertilizer  given.  Then 
another  spread  of  soil  and  fertilizer,  until  the 
trench  or  drill  was  filled.  The  fertilizer  thus 
sowu  altogether  amounted  to  1,200  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  yield  was  01  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  were  of  large  aud  small  potatoes, 

PI, 880  to  the  acre — a  small  average. 

Crawford’s  Early.  Test  Site. — This  was 
tested  beside  the  Blush,  with  a  single  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  potato  chemical  fert  ilizer,  at 
the  rate  of  GOO  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  388.17  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Of  large  aud  small  there  were  142,025  to  the 
acre.  Eaten  Sept.  5  aud  Nov.  25,  they  were 
judged  to  bo  dry  and  mealy.  The  flesh  is 
w  hite.  The  shape  is  not.  uniform. 

Pride  of  the  West.  Test  W)r. — ' This,  as 
well  as  Crawford’s  Early,  was  sent  to  us  by 
Cole&  Bro.,  of  Pella,  la.  It  was  treated  the 
same  as  Test  8»r,  and.  like  it,  cultivated  flat. 
The  yield  was  382  30  bushels  to  the  acre  Of 
large  and  small  there  were  at  the  rate  of 
125,000  to  the  acre.  It  was  eateu  Oct  5,  aud 
thought  to  be  quite  flaky  outside,  but  rather 
solid  within.  Eaten  Dec.  18,  it  was  dry  and 
mealy.  The  flesh  is  white 

heavy  soil  tests. 

Pride  of  the  West. — This  was  tested  in  a 
soil  inclining  to  clay  which  rarely  suffers  from 
drought.  They  were  planted  and  treated  in 
every  way  the  same  as  iu  Test  IlOr.,  the  same 
quantity  of  Mapes’s  Potato  Fertilizer  being 
strewn  over  the  seed  pieces  which  bad  fiist 
been  lightly  covert d  with  soil,  ’lbe  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  700.40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
best  five  weighed  four  pounds  six  ounces.  Of 
lartre  aud  small  there  were  at  the  rate  of  1 57.- 
520  to  the  acre  or  10  6-7  to  a  hill.  Several 
hills  were  filled  with  many  small  potatoes 
which  greatly  increased  the  no  ml  er  to  the 
acre,  while  reducing  the  average  size  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  very  large.  It  is 
an  Intermediate  potato  of  a  light  buff  skin  of 
a  round,  somewhat  flattened  shape.  There  are 
few  eyes  which  are  not  deep.  .411  this  is  w  ell 
shown  in  our  two  Illustrations  l Fig*.  31  aud 
32)  of  the  same  potato  by  different  artists. 
Eaten  October  28  the  flesh  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  dry  or  mealy.  As  a  rule  we  note  that 
potatoes  vary  in  dryness  and  mealiness  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  they  are  raised  in  light  or 
retentive  soil. 

Crawford’s  Early,  Test  046.—  Conditions 
as  above.  The  yield  was  428.50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Best  live  weighed  two  pounds  15  ounces. 
Large  and  small  103,714  to  the  acre,  or  7%  to 
the  bill.  It  is  an  early  potato  of  the  general 
appearance  of  Early  Rose. 

tomatoes. 

The  Cardinal. — This  rvas  sent  to  us  by  the 
firm  of  W.  A tlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  IJa.  The  young  plants  were  set  iu  very 
rich  garden  soil,  aud  made  so  great  a  grow  th 
that  few  fruit  se‘  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea 
sou.  The  stems  and  leaves  formed  a  perfect 
entanglement  so  that  we  were  at  length 
obliged  to  cut  the  vines  back  so  as  to  admit 
the  sun  and  air.  Late  in  the  season  fruit 
formtxrtn  great  quantities,  but  it  was  then  too 
late  for  them  to  ripen.  We  ment  ion  this  lailure 
to  show  our  readers  that  rich  soil  is  not  tavoi  - 
able  to  fruit  or  early  maturity.  Our  largest 
crop  of  tomatoes  the  past  season  was  grown  on 
light,  poor  soil,  on  w  hich  300  pounds  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizer  had  been  sown. 

Sibley’s  “  Rochester,”  also  a  new  tomato 
from  D  M.  Ferry  (not  named i,  Hereford's 
cross  between  Acme  aud  Trophy,  a  “wild” 
tomato  from  D.  W.  Bbirely  of  Ohio,  were  all 
carefully  grown  and  observed  during  the 
season,  but  we  saw  no  improvement  in  tin  ui 
over  older  kinds 

For  seven  or  eight  years  past  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  save  seeds  from  those  tomatoes 
which,  when  plucked  from  the  vine  ripe, 
would  keep  the  longest  in  a  sound  condition. 
From  such  selections  we  have  a  strain,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  accurately  shown  id  the 
engraving,  Fig.  88,  page  53.  It  averages  lai  ge 
size,  is  generally  free  from  prominent  seams 
or  lobes,  and  the  skin  aud  flesh  beneath  are  un¬ 
usually  s’olul. 
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number  of  plants  tn  stakes  and  did  not  mulch 
’them.  I  had  some  very  fine  fruit,  from  those 
plants.  The  varieties  were  Mayflower  and 
Livingston's  Favorite.  Both  of  those  are 
first-class  with  me.  The  Trophy  is  nowhere 
compared  xvith  them.  Some  of  my  plants 
I  let  grow  naturally  on  the  ground,  and 
mulched  them  to  keep  the  dirt  from  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  did  not  ripen  until  several  days 
after  those  that  1  did  not. mulch.  I  have  fhcre- 


NOTES  ON  .SOME  Op  THE  NEWER 
BEANS. 


Kentucky  Wonder  remain  in  edible  ootid  i  • 
tion  fora  longtime.  Both  varieties  are  tall 
growing  pole  sorts. 

Thk  Bean  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( Haricot 
du  St.  Esprit  of  the  French,  or  Adler  Bohne 
of  the  Hermans.)  is  a  curious  and  perhaps 
valuable  variety  sent  from  Europe.  It  gets 
its  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
markings  about  the  eye  to  the  skeleton  of  a 
man.  Others  see  in  the  markings  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings, 
whence  the  Herman  name,  Eagle  Kean.  In 
its  more  important  characteristics  it.  closely 
resembles  our  White  Kidney. 

The  Rose  Bean,  sent  out  as  new  a  year  or 
so  since,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  old 
Canadian  Wonder.  I  have  grown  them  side 
by  side  for  two  years,  and  have  failed  to  de¬ 
tect  the  slightest  difference. 

TheHaleoa,  said  to  lie  a  descendant  of  the 
Refugee,  is  a  very  prolific  variety,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  its  reputed  ancestor,  which  it 
closely  resembles.  It  is  perhaps  rather  more 
prolific  than  the  parent  variety. 

The  Golden  Butter  Wax.  though  not 
new,  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  the  earliest, 
the  most  prolific  and  most  dwarf  of  all  the 
dwarf  “  Wax  ”  varieties,  and  is  also  of  excel¬ 
lent  table  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  sort  for  market  gardeners. 

H.  H.  WING. 


Having  grown  for  the  past  two  seasons  all 
the  varieties  of  beans  that,  were  obtainable,  a 
few  observations  on  some  of  the  newer  sorts 
may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  Mexican  or  California  Tree  Bean 
was  extensively  advertised  by  seedsmen  last 
year.  It  proves  to  be  merely  a  much-bran ehed 


eaicor  or  r.n^  r>.  v  .  rMin,  it.  will  he  remem 
bered,  would  not  credit  our  statement  that 
we  had  the  true  Bermuda  Grass  ^ rowing  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  from  seed,  or  that  the  seed 
was  for  sale  in  New  York  city.  He  now  states 
as  follows: 

“  So  tn  r  ns  known  Bcrmu>la  Grass  docs  not  produce 
scei)  in  the  Southern  States,  although  it  docs  seed  In 
other  count  ries.  from  which  It  In  occasionally  Intro¬ 
duced  as  a  novelty  by  seedsmen. " 

All  editors  are  liable  to  make  mistakes. 
But  when  the  mistake  is  proven,  it  is  their 
duty  to  acknowledge  it  fully  and  freely. 
Farm  editors  who  do  not  experiment  them¬ 
selves  should  be  all  the  more  careful  how  they 
contradict  those  who  do.  Books  of  reference 
are  all  very  well,  but  they  cannot  be  rewrit¬ 
ten  every  year. 

Magnolias. — Were  we  asked  which  of  all 
our  magnolias  we  should  part  xvith  last  we 
should  answer  Lenny's— Magnolia  Lenuei,  It 
is  a  grand  little  tree— not  quite  hardy  enough 
to  grow  into  its  natural  proportions,  but  still 
large  enough  to  fill  the  demands  of  a  small 
lawn.  The  flowers  are  of  a  claret-purple  out¬ 
side  and  nearly  xvhite  withiu.  The  leaves  are 
of  an  obovutc  shnpe  large  enough  to  cover 
the  tree  with  a  scarcely  less  than  tropical 
luxuriance.  The  tree  rarely  fails  to  give  us 
two  crops  of  flowers— one  in  the  early  Spring 
just  as  the  leaves  begin  to  push:  the  other  in 
late  Summer.  The  fruit,  so  ornamental  in 
Acuminata  and  other  species,  is  always  de¬ 
formed,  thus  showing  it  to  be  a  hybrid  va¬ 
riety. 

Next  to  LenntSi.we  would  choose  M.  Soulan- 
geaua  and  next  to  this  the  shrub  M.  stellata, 
which  bears  its  fragrant  xvhite  flowers  in 
great  profusion.  But  this  is  a  shrub.  Among 
trees.  M.  maerophylla  is  desirable  for  its  im¬ 
mense  leaves,  sometimes  18  inches  long,  and 
so  far  as  the  size  of  leaf  is  concerned,  M. 
tripatala  should  be  chosen  next.  If  you  want 
a  sym  uotrical  magnolia,  choose  the  M.  acu¬ 
minata  and  cut  it  back  for  two  or  three  veai-s 
after  it  is  once  fairly  established. 

Maiden-hair  1'rke  — Elex’en  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  positive  instructions  given  by 
some  book  or  other,  we  cut  our  Salisburia 
adiantifolia  (Maiden  hair  Tree)  back  severely 
so  as  to  give  it  a  closer  aud  more  vigorous 
growth.  I’he  next  year  the  tree  shoxved  such 
evident  signs  of  weakness  that  it  nearly  died. 

It  lingered  on  from  year  to  year,  and  not 
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ON  MILKING  BREEDS  OF  COWS 


PRIDE  OF  THE  WEST  POTATO, 


From  Nature. 


AVith  you  in  America  the  Dutch,  or,  as  you 
term  them,  Holstein  cattle,  stand  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  milch  coxvs,  andare  not  equaled 
or  eveD  approached  in  your  estimation— or, 
at  least,  1  have  been  so  informed — by  anv  other 
breed  of  cows  whatever,  save  only  the  Jerseys 
and  the  Ayrshire*.  This  is  all  very  well  so 
far  rs  it  goes,  and  l  as  an  Englishman  am  not 
much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it,  though  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  your  taste  in 
milch  cows,  supposing  it  to  be  as  I  have  said, 
is  not  quite  comprehensive  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  my  entire  approbation.  1  go  with  you 
as  far  as  you  go  yourselves  in  this  thing:  but 
when  you  pull  up  -Karp  at  the  breeds  I  have 
named— the  Jerseys,  the  Ayr* hires,  and  the 
Dutch— well,  I  have  nothing  loft  to  do  but  to 
go  forward  without  you.  In  those  three 
breeds  you  have  picked  out  one,  the  Dutch, 
that  yields  more  milk  than  any  other:  another, 
the  Jerseys,  whose  milk  is  richer  than  that  of 
any  other  breed  whatever,  in  quality,  color, 
and  flavor:  and  yet  another,  the  Ayrshire, 
which,  taking  them  for  all  in  all.  xvith  the 
single  exception  of  beef  making,  are  the  best 
dairy  cow's  one  can  mention,  particularly 
where  the  soil  and  the  rlimate  arenone  of  the 
best.  1  -hall  have  more  to  say  about  them 
presently. 

But,  before  going  further,  I  wish  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  excluding  from  your  list  of 
dairy  cows,  as  such,  several  others  of  our  Brit¬ 
ish  breeds,  which  I  shall  refer  to  shortly,  you 
do  an  injustice  to  those  breeds,  and  gratuit¬ 
ously  deprive  yourselves  of  the  chami  which 
comes  of  variety.  1  am  penetrated  with  a 
suspicion  that  you  make  a  profound  mistake 
iu  limiting  yourselves  to  a  simple  trinity ,  so  to 
speak,  of  dairy  cows,  or  breeds  of  dairy  cows, 
placing  alt  others  low  down  in  the  calendar 
for  milk.  Many  changes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
may  lie  rung  on  a  peal  of  three  bells;  but  we 
in  this  country  prefer  a  wider  peal  than  three. 
AA  e  like  six,  to  say  the  least,  and  six  we  have 
or  more.  It  would  not  be  becoming  on  my 
part  to  dilate  very  much  on  the  merits  of  the 
Jerseys  and  the  Ayrshires.  because  you  un¬ 
derstand  them  quite  as  well  as  we,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  do  not  appreciate  them 
even  more  than  we.  This  is  all  very  well! 
AVe  are  not  at  all  jealous  of  it.  AVe  can  well 
afford  that  you  should  value  two  of  our 
breeds  quite  as  much  as.  or  even  more  than, 
we  x'alue  them  ourselves,  AA'hat  we  do  not 
quite  fancy  is  this:  that  you  should  show  so 
much  partiality  for  two.  when  there  are 
others  which  are  entitled  to  a  groat  deal  of  ad¬ 
miration.  You  are.  of  course,  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  if  you  like,  aud  we  are  equally  at  liberty 
to  insinuate  that  you  make  a  mistake  iu 
doing  it. 

It  is  not  competent  for  as  to  say  how  far 
a  change  from  the  British  to  the  American 
climate  tuay  affect  ouc  or  two  of  our  breeds 
of  coxvs  more  thau  it  affects  the  others— so 
far,  I  mean,  as  the  giving  of  milk  is  con¬ 
cerned— but  in  this  may  possibly  be  found  the 
reason  why  (Short-horns  and  Devons,  aud 
Herefonis  and  Red  Polls  have  lost,  while 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  have  gained,  in  rep¬ 
utation  for  milk,  in  your  country.  That  the 
change  in  climate  is  not  inconsiderable  I 


and  prolific  form  of  the  old-fashioned  Navy  or 
Pea  Bean.  It  is  also  much  later;  with  me  it 
only  ripened  about  half  a  crop.  [\Ye  said  this 
two  years  ago  from  tests  then  made  — Eds  ] 
The  Improved  Green  Flageolet  or  Hari¬ 
cot  Ftn.fff.olet.  n  Grain  Vert  of  the  French,  is  a 
bean  that  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
America.  1  have  grown  it  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  although  the  imported  seed  was  of 
a  light  pea-green  color,  the  resulting  crop 
was  entirely  xx'hite,  and  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  A V bite  Flageolet — H.  Flar/eolet 
Wane  of  the  French.  In  our  climate  it  does 
"of,  ap|iear  to  be  a  -table  variety. 

The  Marshall  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
I >eans  grown  by  me.  It  is  a  rank-growing 
ixde  bean  aud  requires  tall  poles  for  its  proper 
support.  My  vines  went  to  the  top  of  10-foot 


drought  setting  in,  as  the  mulch  keeps  the 
ground  too  cool.  Tomatoes  need  the  heat  to 
ripen  them  to  perfection.  I  also  noticed  that 
the  color  and  Hax'or  of  the  mulched  tomatoes 
were  both  inferior,  while  those  that  xvere 
grown  on  the  staked  plants  were  of  beautiful 
color  and  fine  flavor;  in  fact,  they  were  the 
finest  tomatoes  I  ever  had. 

I  think  the  rot  is  developed  within  the  fruit, 
lot,  as  Mr.  Goff  says,  it  can  bo  traced  to  the 
center.  I  hax-e  seen  them  rotting  at  either 
end,  and  think  this  disease  ha-  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cracking  of  the  fruit,  or  rife  rerun. 
Is  not  this  cracking  caused  by  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots  I  believe  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  about  the  rot  affecting  the 


I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  the 
article  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff  in  the  Rural  of 
December  23,  aud  find  that  my  experience  in 
raising  tomatoes  coincides  with  his  iu  many 
respects.  I  have  had  plants  that  rqiened  their 
fruit  earlier  than  others  of  the  same  variety. 
1  would  like  to  ask  if  this  differeueein  time 
of  ripening  is  nut  caused  by  the  first  bunch 
of  blossoms  being  Injured  iu  some  way, 
possibly  they  might  not  have  set  at  all.  1 
have  noticed  another  curious  fact— l  have 
had  ripe  fruit  from  the  second  or  third  bunch 
before  those  ou  the  first  hud  hardly  began  to 
color.  Last  season  I  also  had  pluuts  of  the 
Mayflower  that  bore  very  imperfect  fruit.  1 
ascribed  the  cause  to  a  possible  mixture  of 
the  pollen  of  some  inferior  plant  by  bees 
with  those  from  which  the  seeds  were  saved. 
Ibis  idea  may  be  a  mere  theory;  but  1  think 
it  is  worth  testing.  Lust  season  1  trained  a 


PRIDE  OF  THE  AYEST  POTATO 


From  Nature. 


pole-.  In  shape  it  much  resembles  the  old 
Case-knife  Bean,  but  in  color  it  is  alight  vel- 
loxvish-brmvn  xvith  bright  yellow  stripes  more 
or  less  concentric  xvith  the  eye.  It  requires 
a  favorable  8  ason  to  reach  complete  maturity. 
I  succtoded  iu  fully  ripening  it  iu  18&J.  but 
the  past  sensou  was  so  unfavorable  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  crop  was  ripened.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
test  its  edible  qualities. 

The  sJoi’THKHX  Prolific  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder,  two  similar  though  distinct 
varieties,  ai  e  worthy  of  meutiou.  Both  fur¬ 
nish  in  abundance  excellent  "snap”  beans; 
the  pods  are  long,  fleshy,  and,  when  young, 
nearly  cylindrical  in  form.  Those  of  the 


through  the  seeds  of  plants  as  well  as  through 
the  offspring  of  auimuls.  Some  of  my  plants 
lost  their  leaves  by  blight,  while  others,  right 
besnle  them,  xvere  not  or  did  not  seem  to  be 
affected,  especially  the  Holden  Trophy,  which 
grexv  so  rank  that  l  had  to  cut  the  viues  back 
to  keep  them  somewhere  withiu  bounds.  The 
Golden  Trophies  seemed  to  rot  atiout  as  badly 
as  any  of  them;  still  I  think  they  are  more 
apt  to  rot  xv he n  the  plants  lose  their  leaves. 
1  shall  try  to  observe  these  matters  a  little 
more  next  season,  aud  will  report  xvhen  th*- 
season  is  over.  James  hunter. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


inet-work.  It  is  too  often  made  up  in  a  cheap 
way — but  it  is  susceptible  of  high  polish.  If 
furniture  made  from  it  were  constructed  with 
the  same  care  given  to  that  of  mahogany,  the 
cherry  pieces  would  be  nearly  or  quite  as 
beautiful  as  the  mahogany  ones.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Weekly  Press  speaks  at  length  of  the 

great  value  of  this  tree . . . . 

Professor  Brewer  advises  the  utter  abol¬ 
ishment  of  the  cesspool . 

Mr.  Bliss’s  (B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York) 
new  pea,  “  Abundance,”  not  yet  announced 
here,  is  largely  advertised  in  England  for  the 
coming  Spring.  The  advertisement  states 
that  §1,000  a  bushel  were  paid  for  the  stock 

seed.... . . . . . 

Pure  Italians  as  honey-gatherers,  says  a 
writer  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  to  pure  blacks,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  those  comparing  the  two,  would 
consider  well  that  the  bees  they  have  are  really 
pure,  which  often  is  uot  the  case.  He  finds 
that  nothing,  however,  equals  the  manner  in 
which  the  blacks  cap  their  honey,  and  he  is 
certain  that  the  bee  of  the  future  will  have  to 
be  bred  in  a  direct  line  from  the  black  side. . . 

There  are  few  pears  better  than  the  Shel¬ 
don.  Try  it,  you  who  live  iu  the  following 
States:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York.  Maryland,  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Illinois.  It  is  of  medium  size,  round¬ 
ish,  of  a  yellow-russetted  color,  and  ripens  iu 

the  Autumn . . . 

At  which  end  should  a 
^H§g!?|||§l=s!§l  hoe-handle  be  the  larger? 

At  which  end  should  a  pitch- 
fork  be  the  larger?  It  is  not 
- — every  farmer  that  thinks  of 
these  things  until  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  them.  As 
Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  remarks, 
the  laborer  who  makes  with 
a  common  hoe  ”,000  strokes 
every  hour  should  not  wield 
a  needless  ounce.  1  f  any  part 
is  heavier  than  needed  even 
to  the  amount  of  half  au 
ounce  only,  he  must  lift  this 
needless  half  ounce  2,000 
times  ever}'  hour.  A  hoe- 
handle  should  be  smallest 
—  near  the  hoeandlorgestuear 

■—  the  other  end  ;  a  pitchfork 

handle  the  reverse.  Oughtn’t 


this  for  one  precisely  similar,  by  a  quick 
movement  equal  to  the  juggler’s  legerdemain, 
and  the  dupe,  on  examining  his  treasure  later, 
will  find  only  rectangular  pieces  of  brown 
paper  worth  one  cent  a  pound:  or  the  sharper 
will  introduce  a  friend  or  two  and  induce  the 
nincompoop  to  put  up  cash,  jewelry,  cheeks, 
promissory  notes,  etc.,  either  as  collateral  or 
as  “  evidence  of  good  faith,”  and  in  return  the 
sharper  will  leave  Simple  Simon  alone  with 
the  gripsack  and  go  out  “  to  see  a  man. 
After  Simon  has  become  tired  of  waiting  for 
his  agreeable  friend,  he  will  become  distrust¬ 
ful  and  open  the  gripsack,  which  he  will  find 
stuffed  with  the  rectangular  pieces  of  brown 
paper.  If  he  is  not  an  out  aud-out  ass,  he  will 
go  home  a  sadder  and  an  honester  man,  even 
if  he  has  to  “hoof  it”  the  whole  way.  If  he 
complains  to  the  police  he  will  find  little  pity 
or  help.  He  was  engaged  in  the  meanest, 
most  contemptible  sort  of  fraud  ge  ting 
counterfeit  money  with  which  to  swindle  his 
confiding  friends  and  neighbors.  Neither  the 
law  nor  its  officers  will  extend  aid  to  such  a 
despicable  rascal.  The  report  of  his  roguei  y 
and  gullibility  will  travel  home  ahead  of  him, 
aud  you  may  fancy  what  a  reception  the 


made.  A  good  deal  of  subterfuge  is  gener¬ 
ally  employed  in  offering  the  ‘  ‘  queer 
under  various  names  ;  but  the  character  of 
the  stuff  is  always  plainly  indicated.  Boasts 
are  made  of  the  supreme  excellence  of 
the  counterfeit,  which,  it  is  often  hinted,  has 
beeu  priuted  from  original  plates  stolen  from 
the  Government,  or  from  fac-similes  of  such 
plates,  and  it  is  usually  very  emphatically  de¬ 
clared  that  the  false  cannot  be  detected  from 
the  real.  Then,  under  the  guise  of  a  friendly 
interest,  suggestions  are  made  that  the  stuff 
could  ho  readily  circulated  in  the  neighbor- 


are  still  in  it.  Of  the  fish  spawned  in  i 
saw  nothing,  and  presume  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  frogs  and  snakes  had  got  into  the 
pond,  and  hogs  had  access  to  the  shallow 
water.  The  fish  were  pronounced  by  all  who 
ate  them  a  good  table  fish.  I  think  the  scale 
carp  the  better  sort,  but  they  do  not  grow  so 
fast  as  the  mirror  carp. 

In  September,  1883,  I  removed  16  fish  from 
12  to  15  inches  long  to  another  similar  pond ; 
these,  I  expect,  will  spawn  next  Spring.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  1883.  1  often  fished  iu  the 
pond  with  hook  aud  line,  aud  caught  many 
fish  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  They 
are  game  to  pull  after  they  are  struck,  but 
not  game  to  bite  at  any  bait  I  have  tried. 

I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  I  think  the 
raising  of  carp  can  be  made  a  success  in  lim¬ 
ited  bodies  of  water,  as  a  friend  to  whom  I 
gave  four  fish  in  December,  1880,  now  has 
two  of  them  over  two  feet,  long,  and  a  great 
many  young  try.  His  pond  was  not  more 
than  three  feet;  deep  and  50  feet  in  diameter. 
He  fed  them,  but  not  regularly.  Their  feed 
in  my  pond  seems  to  be  principally  grass, 
which  they  root  up  like  pigs  and  eat  the 
roots,  leaving  the  tops  floating  on  the  water. 
They  now  keep  the  water  of  the  pond  so 
muddy  that  it  is  impossible  to  see .  them 
except  occasionally,  when 
they  jump  clear  out  of  the 
water.  Their  principal  ene- 
mies  seem  to  be  snakes  and  j-  -^= 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  CARP. 

Last.  February  I  received 
one'dozen  German  carp  from 
the  Fish  Commissioner  for 
this  State.  I  had  a  pond 
about  50  feet  square  and 
seven  feet  deep  prepared  at 
the  head  of  a  small  stream. 
It  had  a  gravelly  bottom. 
The  fish  received  little  or  no 
attention  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  About  September  I 
commenced  feeding  them 
with  flour  and  corn  meal 
mixed  into  a  stiff  dough. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  water 
was  drawu  off  in  order  that 
the  number  and  condition 
of  the  original  carp  might 
be  ascertained.  Six  of  tbe 
original  fish  weighed  on  an 
average  six  pounds  each, 
while  the  water  left  in  the 
ditches  appeared  to  be  alive 
with  young  carp  from  one- 
and-one-half  to  six  inches  iu 
length,  aud  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  thousands  of  them 
produced  from  the  original 
stock.  The  pond  contains 
no  other  fish.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  a  thick  growth  of  water 
plants  flourishes  iu  a  part  of 
the  pond,  furnishing  plenty 
of  food  for  the  fish.  Those 
received  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  were  about  three 
inches  in  length.  W.  b.  j. 

Harrington,  Del. 


M.  Poirot  suggests  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground  about  grape¬ 
vines  with  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  artemesia. 
He  has  noticed  that  insects 
do  not  trouble  this  plant, 
and  he  believes  that  it  might 
repel  the  phylloxera . 

Now,  remember,  a  dark, 
well-ventilated  cellar  hav¬ 
ing  a  temperature  as  low  as 
possible  without  freeziug,  is 
the  best,  place  to  preserve 
the  potatoes.  Do  you  waut 
to  sell  your  potatoes  in  the 
Spring  free  from  rot  or  mil¬ 
dew  for  a  good  price?. . . . — 

You  should  be  thinking 
about  sowing  tomato  seeds. 
Prepare  the  pots  to  be  placed 
iu  sunny  windows  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  mantel  or  set 
in  a  wann  place  during  cold 


A  NEW  “RURAL”  TOMATO.  Prom  Nature.— Fig.  33, 


threatened  with  infection,  t tic  common  pi  no¬ 
tice  was  to  sprinkle  brimstone  on  a  hot 
shovel  or  ou  hot  coals  on  a  shovel,  and  can  \ 
the  burning  result  through  the  house.  But 
uow  this  simple  method  of  disinfecting  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  without  any  good  and 
sufficient  reason.  The  Builder  thinks  that  it 
is  because  nobody  can  patent  it  and  soli  it  for 

25  cents  a  bottle . . 

Milk  from  unknown  cows  should  be  boiled 
in  order  to  destroy  any  possible  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease  . . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  •  . . 

In  the  Orange  County  Farmer  wo  read  of  a 
case  where  iu  18  months  carp  grew  to  the  size 
of  three  pounds.  There  was  but  one  pond, 
and  that  but  cue  third  of  an  acre  In  area  am 

four  feet  deep . • . . 

From  recent  investigations  there  seems  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever 

may  easily  bo  conveyed  in  milk . •••••* 

Charles  Downing  says  that  the  Kieffei 
Pw,r  is  inferior  to  our  best  varieties  for  eat 


offer  to  sell  is  an  insult  to  the  receiver’s  good 
sense  aud  honesty;  for  it  is  sent  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  or  hope  that  he  is  a  gullible,  greedy, 
mean,  tieacherous  rogue. 


good  bill  is  on  top  of  the  box  to  provide 
against  a  cursory  examiuatiou  before  paying 
for  the  thing;  uuder  that  is  some  worthless 
matter,  generally  sawdust;  hence  this  sort  of 
roguery  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  1  sawdust 
swindle.”  A  letter  in  the  box  warns  the  dupe 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  has 
rendered  him  liable  to  imprisonment  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  thus  he  is  generally  frightened 
into  silence. 

If  the  deluded  simpleton  goes  to  New  York 
or  to  any  other  large  city  from  which  he  may 
have  received  the  letter,  he  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  swindled.  After  a  good  deal  of  hocus- 
pocus,  he  will  be  shown  Treasury  and  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  notes  of  various  denominations, 
all  “as  good  as  the  genuine"— for,  to  avoid 
“accideuts,”  they  really  ure  all  genuine  in  most 
cases.  The  sharper  will  offer  to  sell  them  at 
almost  any  price,  though  he  will  generally  put 
the  price  as  high  as  he  thinks  the  other  will 
pay,  making  a  generous  discount  on  large 
orders.  He  will  load  a  gripsack  or  other 
handy  receptacle  with  bundles  of  notes  befoie 
4  bn  ovoc  r,t  tlia  crrppdv  snidireou.  upon  whom 


THE  EYE-OPENER, 


From  Maine  we  have  received  one  circular 
letter  and  another  from  Northern  New  York, 
both  of  which  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bell,  of  New  York  City,  who  offers  lots  of 
counterfeit  money  at  a  very  advantageous 
discount.  W  itbin  the  last  half-dozen  years 
we  have  seen  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
printed  circulars,  aud  lithographed  as  well  as 
hand- written  letters  making  similar  offers; 
and  of  course  all  bear  a  strong  family  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other.  Indeed  the  sameness  of 
the  tricks  of  swindlers  and  sharpers  is  a  very 
strong  proof  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  smart 
as  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be.  They 
usually  follow  old  methods,  which  they  have 
not  originality  enough  to  vary.  Ibis  co  mter- 
feit  money  swindle  is  nearly  always  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  same  way  East,  W est,  North  and 
South;  for  though  the  rascal  who  started  it 
may  have  had  something  of  a  criminal  genius, 
hid  followers  have  beeu  only  slavish  imitators 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS, 


Sir  J.  B.  La wes  says  that  he  has  now  mu 
head  of  cattle  ou  his  farm,  while  formerly  he 

had  less  than  a  dozen . 

MR.  Robert  Douglas  has  for  many  years 
advocated  the  planting  of  the  Wild  Black 
Cherry.  Horatio  Seymour,  indorsing  ull  that 
Mr.  Douglas  says,  remarks  that  It  outgrows 
all  others.  Again  it  furnishes  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  serviceable  timber,  because  it  sends 
up  usually  a  single  straight,  ceutral  stem,  and 
does  not  separate  into  many  and  small 
branches.  It  also  commands  a  good  price  iu 
the  market,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  be- 
oause  it  makes  excellent  aud  beautiful  cab 


Mr.  1'etkr  Henderson  thinks  very  bignn 
[  the  new  White  Plume  Celery.  He  finds  it 
as  good  as  any  other  celery,  and  it  keeps  as 
ell,  while  owing  to  its  color  there  is  no  nee< 
ha’tever  of  banking  up.  He  says  it  will  rev- 
lutionize  the  culture  of  celery  for  the  reason 
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know  quite  well,  and  it  may  well  be  expected 
to  develop  certain  pronounced  and  inherent 
tendencies  in  these  different  breeds  of  cattle, 
For  instance,  a  tendency  to  run  to  flesh  in 
our  temperate  and  humid  climate  may  pos¬ 
sibly  become  a  certainty  in  your  hot  Sum¬ 
mers  aud  dry  atmosphere,  I  do  not  say  that 
such  is  the  ease,  because  my  experience  of 
your  climate  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  a 
definite  statement  on  such  a  point;  but  I 
throw  out  the  conjecture  that  there  may  be 
something  in  it  after  all,  and  I  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  a  problem  iu  whose  solution  a  good 
deal  >f  interesting  study  and  inquiry  might 
be  found  by  those  who  are  fond  of  such 
things. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reply  to  this  inquiry, 
if  the  inquiry  be  made,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Short-horns,  and  Devons,  and  Herefords, 
and  Rod  Polls  have  each  a  pronounced  apti¬ 
tude  to  run  to  flesh  in  this  country,  while  the 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  have  not.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  reason  why  the  two  last-named 
breeds  are  not  prominently  popular  in  this 
country  as,  looking  at  their  superior  milk- 
yielding  capacities,  they  seem  to  deserve  to 
be;  and  the  reason  is  found  in  the  all-import¬ 
ant.  economic  fact  that  the  dairy  farmers  of 
these  islands  require  beef  as  well  as  milk  in 
their  cows.  They  require,  I  mean,  that  their 
cows,  after  giving  a  paying  quantity  of  milk 
for  several  years,  should  ripen  out  into  a  good 
carcass  of  beef  after  the  milking  period  of  a 
cow’s  life  is  past  the  best,  and  the  flow  of  milk 
is  waning.  The  four  beef  breeds  I  have 
named,  then,  have  an  inhereut  tendency  to 
lay  on  flesh,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  aud  even 
probable,  that  your  climate  may  still  further 
develop  this  tendency,  and  develop  it  at  the 
cost  of  milk,  just  as  it  may,  ou  the  other 
hand,  develop  the  inherent  tendency  to  milk, 
which  is  so  marked  a  trait  in  the  physical 
character  of  the  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  And 
so  it  may  haply  be  your  climate  which  is  to 
blame,  if  blame  there  be  at  all,  in  changing 
somewhat  the  reputations  of  the  four  other 
breeds  in  your  country,  I  shall  pursue  the 
topic  in  my  next  article. 

Surrey,  England. 


more  than  the  others  named ,  which  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  recommend  the  Kieffer  or  any  other 
fruit  to  plant  for  profit,  when  I  am  willing  to 
plant  it  largely  myself  for  fruiting, 
of  no  better  test  for  sincerity, 
mend  Bny  new  fruits  to  others  to  plant  out 
largely  for  market  that  I  will  not  plant  out 
myself  in  the  same  way. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  john  s.  collins. 

[We  feel  sincerely  obliged  to  Mr.  Collins  for 
the  above  free-hearted  letter.  Our  readers 
will  not  deem  that  we  feel  the  reference  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  compliment  to 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  might  have 
10  years  ago,  but  certainly  do  not  now.— Eds. 


mature,  will  appear  to  furnish  far  better  seed 
than  the  two-thirds  mature  ear,  shrunken  by 
early  frost,  and  the  only  merit  of  ■which  is 
that  it  is  bone-dry.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
I  know  I  are  as  stated,  and  may  be  accepted  with 
I  do  notrecom-  |  profit.  Still  these  facts  may  not  apply  to  the 
entire  Western  corn  zone,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  well  to  test  their  accuracy  by  experiment. 

But  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  early  planting  for 
next  year’s  corn  crop.  There  are  advocates 
for  early  planting  and  other  advocates  for 
late:  and  the  average  time  is  apt  to  be  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two,  and  though  com¬ 
promises  may  be  proper  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  and  in  politics,  they  are  improper  con¬ 
cessions  where  natural  laws  are  concerned. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  visited  by 
another  poor  corn-crop  year  after  the  two  of 
1882  and  1883,  but  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
iu  England,  75  or  80  degrees  east,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  six  or  seven  years  of  bad 
crops  followed,  and  the  same  may  be  in  store 
for  us.  By  planting  corn  at  the  earliest  safe 
moment  we  not  only  increase  the  chances  that 
the  crop  will  receive  the  necessary  number  of 
degrees  of  accumulated  heat  during  the  warm 
season,  but  the  number  of  hours  of  sunshine 
as  well;  and,  what  is  of  nearly  as  much  im¬ 
portance,  we  advance  the  epoch  of  blossom¬ 
ing  several  days,  and  by  so  doing  hasten  that 
of  maturity  by  as  ma ny  weeks.  This  is  a  new 
and  surprising  statement  to  many,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  correct  one,  and  accounts  for 
the  exaggerated  disparity  which  may  be  noted 
in  poor  corn-crop  years  between  the  outcome 
of  fields  planted  only  a  few  days  apart.  If 
those  who  have  recorded  or  know  the  average 
time  of  the  blossoming  of  corn  for  the  ten 
years  previous  to  ’81,  will  observe  if  next 
Summer  it  is  at  the  average  time,  or  earlier 
or  later,  they  may  assure  themselves  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  wnat  the  crop  will  be — excellent, 
average,  or  bad. 


clamp  that  is  simply  perfection.  It  is  made 
of  wire  of  any  kind — he  prefers  brass — and  is 
shown  at  Fig.  30  A.  The  bottom  is  simply  a 
circle  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  wire 
on  one  side  running  to  the  center  of  the  circle, 
where  it  is  bent,  upright,  extending  about  six 
iuches  upward,  aud  it  is  then  bent  in  the  form 
shown,  about  oue-andone-half  inch  wide 
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MORE  OF  THE  KIEFFER. 

I  noticed  in  a  Rural  of  a  recent  date  some 
reference  to  the  effect  that  the  Kieffer  Pear 
trees  took  a  year  to  start,  and  I  wondered  at 
it,  as  that  has  not  been  my  experience,  es¬ 
pecially  when  trees  were  cut  back  to  one-third 
or  one-half  of  the  previous  season’s  growth 
at  plantiug.  A  growth  of  one  to  two  feet  of 
new  wood  is  not  more  than  the  average,  and 
one  one-year-old  tree  planted  in  an  orchard 
without  extra  care,  in  the  Fall  of  1882,1  noticed 
had  over  12  feet  of  strong,  healthy  new  wood 
on  it  in  the  Fall  of  1883.  I  recollect  now  see¬ 
ing  Kieffer  trees  that  had  been  planted  and 
not  cut  back  taking  a  year  to  start  much 
new  growth.  The  Kieffer  tree  grows  well, 
bears  well;  the  pears  ship  well,  look  splendid, 
are  good  to  can,  and  can  be  used  that  way 
after  canners  are  done  with  most  other  fruits; 
the  fruit  can  be  put  up  and  sold  at  moderate 
prices,  in  which  shape  the  markets  of  the 
world  will  take  large  quantities. 

Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J.  john  s.  collins. 


U&ir/Ai 


EXPERIENCE  IN  SORGHUM  SIRUP¬ 
MAKING. 


HOLSTEINS  AT  GARFIELD 


At  present  there  are  over  two  hundred  Hol- 
steins  at  the  quarantine  station  at  Garfield, 
N.  J.,  about  twelve  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  have  a  small 
lot.  Mr.  Edgar  Huidekoper,  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  has  100  head,  aud  Mr.  F.  G.  Babcock,  of 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y,,  has  103  head.  Among 
the  latter  are  members  of  the  noted  Aaggie 
family,  which  have  become  so  reuowned  by 
Aaggie’s  performances  in  making  the  unprece¬ 
dented  annual  milk  record  of  IS, 004  pounds, 
and  Aaggie  2d’s  record,  as  a  two-year  old,  of 
more  than  17,500  pounds  in  a  year. 

Aaggie’s  record,  however,  w  as  not  destined 
to  remain  first  very  long,  as  soon  thereafter 
Echo  (121 1  produced  in  one  year  18,120  pounds, 
and  this  year,  Deo  volente,  will  exceed  her 
previous  record. 

In  1S70  the  Rural  published  a  letter  de¬ 
scribing  the  purchase  aud  importation  of  four 
Holsteius  by  Hon.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  of  Peter- 
boro,  N.  Y.,  from  which  are  descended  two 
cows  that  have  made  the  greatest  annual 
milk  records  of  any  American-bred  stock, 
viz. ;  Aegis  (60)  and  Echo  (121).  The  latter’s 
record  has  probably  never  been  surpassed,  un¬ 
less  by  Mr.  Miller’s  Empress,  whose  estimated 
Holland  record  is  greater, 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dudley  miller. 


I  had  an  extra  large  turn  out  of  sirup  this 
Fall,  and  wish  to  report  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Rural  family: 

Ground,  sandy  loam;  southern  exposure. 
Plowed  deeply  last  Fall;  harrowed  thoroughly 
April  27 ;  planted  in  marker  tracks;  bills  three 
feet  eight  iuches  apart;  soil  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  with  a  crusher;  hoed  three  times;  cul¬ 
tivated  five  times;  made  up  from  the  10th  to 
the  loth  of  October.  Yield,  one  gallon  of 
sirup  to  every  17  hills.  From  three  to  six 
canes  in  hill;  kind  of  cane,  Yellow  Amber ; 
hight  about  eight  feet  to  seed  bunch.  From 
close  observation  of  the  above  crop  I  derive 
the  following  conclusions:  Cane  should  be 
plauted  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  work  up 
mellow;  must  not  be  planted  too  deep;  a 
sandy  loam  neither  too  poor  nor  too  rich  is 
what  it  needs.  Farmers  here  say  ‘‘Worn-out 
corn  ground  is  just  the  thing  for  cane.’’  All 
nonsense — such  ground  is  only  fit  for  clover. 
Again,  cane  does  not  love  a  wet  foot;  it  will 
stand  any  reasonable  amount  of  dry  weather 
but  not  much  cold  or  wet.  It  wants  mellow 
ground  and  frequent  cultivation  till  waist- 
high,  then  let  it  alone.  Suggestion:  Stir 
some  radish  seed  iu  with  the  cane  seed  so  that 
two  or  three  radish  seed  will  be  in  each  hill. 
The  radish  plants  can  be  palled  up  when  no 
longer  needed  for  hill-markers.  I  am  a  firm 
friend  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Warren  Co.,  Ia.  r.  j.  w.  moore. 


fair  for  the  “scrubs.” 

I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  amount  of 
butter  I  have  made  the  past  year  from 
four  cows,  including  two  two -year -olds, 
three  years,  aud  one  old  cow,  commencing 
some  time  in  March.  They  were  all  scorned 
scrubs,  and  they  had  no  extra  feed ,  yet  I  got 
513  pouuds  of  butter  and  raised  four  calves, 
to  which  I  fed  sweet  milk  until  they  were  six 
weeks  old.  mrs.  h.  c.  Hudson. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Premium  Card  Rest.— Fig.  30, 

and  one-and-three -quarter  inch  high,  the 
wire  after  forming  this  square,  being  returned 
to  aud  passing  around  the  upright,  and  then 
extending  up  through  the  center,  is  further 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  This  is  placed  on 
the  plate  upright,  the  fruit  is  piled  around 
and  on  the  base,  holding  it  firmly.  The 
label  containing  the  name  of  the  fruit  is  hung 
on  the  hook,  as  shown  in  Fig.  B— The  exhibi¬ 
tion  card,  when  so  desired,  is  placed  behind 
the  center  piece  and  before  the  frame  work 
of  square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  C,  and  where  pre¬ 
miums  are  allowed  the  premium  card  is 
simply  placed  behind  the  entry  card,  and  be 
ing  longer,  shows  above  it.  Fig.  C  shows  the 
three  cards  in  position.  Where  a  collection  is 
shown,  or  an  exhibit  is  made  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  section,  n  larger  holder  can  be  made  to 
hold  large  placards.  This  meets  a  great 
want,  aud  the  great-hearted  Secretary  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  it  free  to  all,  not  having  it  pat¬ 
ented.  j.  8.  woodward. 


GOLDEN  BEAUTY  AND  JENNIE  LUCAS 
PLUMS. 


In  the  Rural  of  December  22  “M.  S.,”  of 
Essexville,  Mich.,  inquires  as  to  the  probable 
hardiness  of  the  Golden  Beauty  and  Jennie 
Lucas  Plums  iu  his  State.  In  the  answer  it 
is  supposed  that  these  are  varieties  of  the 
European  or  garden  plums.  This  is  a  mistake. 
They  were  both  introduced  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  G.  Onderdonk,  of  Mission  Valley, 
Southern  Texas.  I  have  fruited  them  several 
years.  The  Jennie  Lucas  is  a  pure  Chicka¬ 
saw  variety,  aud  Golden  Beauty  appears  to 
be  a  native  hybrid  between  the  Chickasaw 
and  Prunus  umbellata,  both  of  which  grow 
spontaneously  in  thickets  iu  Western  Texas, 
where  the  Golden  Reuufcy  was  first  discovered 
iu  the  woods  by  a  German  during  the  late  war, 
taken  into  Victoria  County  aud  planted  in  a 
yard  there.  When  its  merit  became  known 
to  Mr.  Onderdonk  he  propagated  it  and  intro¬ 
duced  it  With  me  it  aud  Jennie  Lucas  grow 
equally  well  upou  the  peach  or  Prunus  um¬ 
bellata  stocks  (the  latter  is  the  best  plum  stock 
known  to  me).  They  seem  just  as  hardy  as 
the  Wild  Goose  Plum,  and  I  believe  will  en¬ 
dure  just  ns  hard  Winters.  t.  v.  munson. 

Grayson  Co.,  Texas. 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR 


I  see  by  the  Rural  of  the  5th  inst.  that 
some  one  has  made  a  statement,  the  truth  of 
which  I  doubt.  I  did  hear  remarks  from  a 
New  York  State  mau  that  would  justify  the 
expression  of  “just  hating  the  Rural  and  its 
Editor.”  But  I  do  not  think  it  true  with  any 
one  in  this  section  who  is  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Kieffer  Pear,  and  I  know  it  is  not 
so  with  me.  1  do  not  know  that  the  remarks 
apply  to  me  at  all:  but  if  so  intended,  they 
are  not  true,  as  I  admire  the  spirit  aud  mau- 
ner  of  fairness  that  are  maintained  by  the 
Rural,  aud  the  exertion  the  Rural  is  using 
iu  testing  and  reporting  on  new  fruits  is  bring- 
ing  it  to  the  front,  aud  I  so  stated  to  a  visitor 
here  last  Summer,  who  is  indirectly  interested 
iu  the  American  Agriculturist;  and  I  stated 
further,  that  the  Rural  had  been  gaiuiug 
grouud  over  the  Americau  Agriculturist  in 
this  way,  aud  1  know  that  the  remarks  were 
taken  to  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and  only 
last  week  a  fruit-grower  in  Idaho  wanted  me 
to  name  a  horticultural  journal,  and  I  recom¬ 
mended  the  Rural  aud  sent  him  a  copy  by- 
mail  which  I  had  read,  that  he  might  see  it.  I 
was  at  one  time  sensitive  to  remarks  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  Kieffer,  but  am  not  now,  as  my 
mind  is  umdu  up.  1  have  planted  out  a  good 
deul  more  trees  the  past  Fall  aud  the  coming 
Spring  will  have  in  all  about  3,000,  in  addi¬ 
tion’  to  50  acres  or  more  I  had  out  before. 
ijKcnt  the  fruit  to  market  this  season,  aud  had 
it  sold  by  the  side  of  Howell,  (that  had  beeu 
kept  back  in  ice)  Lawreuce  and  Duchesse,  and 
the  Kieffer  brought  from  50  to  150  per  cent. 


CARP  CULTURE, 


SEED  CORN  FOR  1SS4, 


iu  Lfecemoer,  ivu,  i  received  irom  various 
sources  about  80  young  carp,  part  mirror 
carp  aud  part  scale  carp.  Some  of  them  were 
received  from  the  United  States  Fish  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Washington.  When  they  came 
to  hand  they  were  about  three  inches  long. 
They  were  placed  in  a  pond  made  by  dam¬ 
ming  a  small  stream  with  earth  at  a  cost  of 
about  830.  The  pond  is  about  eight  feet  deep 
at  the  dam,  running  back  shallow  at  the  edges, 
aud  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground-  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  commou  soil  which  was  covered  with 
grass  and  weeds  before  the  dam  was  built. 

The  fish  received  no  care  after  being  pat  in 
the  water;  but  the  next  Summer  I  could  see 
them  swimming  iu  the  shallow  parts  of  the 
pond;  they  were  apparently  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long.  They  were  not  disturbed  that 
Summer,  and  in  June,  1882.  they  spawned. 


B,  F.  JOHNSON. 


Referring  to  my  notes  on  seed  corn  in  the 
issue  of  December  22,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  to  you  a  new  aud  unexpected  source  for 
it  for  the  crop  of  1884.  Recent  investiga¬ 
tion  and  experiment  have  demonstrated  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  low  laud  fields 
that  were  cut  down  by  the  frosts  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  will  furnish  seed  which, 
though  shrunken,  germinates  readily;  while 
at  the  same  time,  seed  from  fields  on  higher 
laud,  scarcely  touched  till  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later,  is  quite  unreliable.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  probably  this:  the  first  frost, 
though  sufficient  to  arrest  growth,  did  uot 
harm  the  ear  iuside  the  husks,  or  hurt  the 
germ.  Thereafter  the  seasonable  and  dry 
weafcher  which  followed  deprived  the  ears  of 
so  much  of  the  water  of  vegetation,  that  the 
sharp  frosts  since  have  not  injured  the  grain, 
the  fact  being  well  known  that  the  integrity 
of  the  germ  of  any  corn  is  indifferent  to  a 
temperature  of  40  degree  more  or  less  below 
zero.  But  if  the  ear  or  kernel  contain  mois¬ 
ture  enough  so  the  cells  w  ill  be  ruptured  by- 
freezing,  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do  as 
much  harm  as  many.  To  the  inexperienced, 
the  ear  of  com  which  stood  iu  the  field  till 
late  iu  October  aud  looks  bright,  sound  and 


A  POMOLOGICAL  CONVENIENCE  NOT 
PATENTED. 


Iiuit,  exhibitors  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
some  more  effective  way  of  attaching  labels 
as  well  as  exhibition  and  premium  cards  to 
Plates  of  fruit  on  exhibition.  The  common 
way  has  been  to  pluce  all  these  on  the  plate 
with  the  fruit,  and  all  know  how  liable  they 
are  to  be  misplaced  or  lost.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  tuude  to  produce  a  sort  of 
clamp  or  label  holder,  but  so  far  all  such  de¬ 
vices  have  been  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
plate  and  were  liable  to  displacement,  or  if 
they  were  not  displaced  they  were  so  situated 
that  if  two  plates  were  side  by  side  it  was  very 
•ard  to  distinguish  to  which  plate  the  cards 
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that  anybody  can  grow  it  as  easily  as  a  cab¬ 
bage . . . * . 

A  WRITER  of  a  prize  essay  iu  Vick’s  Monthly 
recommends  for  an  early  crop  the  Early 
Wakefield,  Henderson’s  Summer  and  Win- 
ningstadt.  Sow  in  a  hot  bed  in  January  or 
February,  transplanting  into  other  frames  as 
the  weather  becomes  milder . 


0uaT)u>l)m. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois, 

Kellerville,  Adams  Co.,  Jan.  4.— Crops 
generally  good.  Apples  better  iu  quality  than 
usual ;  a  full  crop  in  many  orchards.  Peaches 
a  failure.  Corn  an  average  crop,  but  not 
well  matured.  Potatoes  good.  The  White 
Elephaut  did  splendidly  this  season,  e.  h.  r. 

Iowa. 

Emerson,  Mills  Co.,  Jan.  5. —  1  he  corn  eiop 
is  bad  here — not  over  half  a  crop,  and  that  is 
generally  of  poor  quality.  1  think  there  will 

he  no  corn  to  ship  from  this  county.  R.  r. 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  Jan.  8.  A  look 
back  over  the  causes  aud  results  of  1883 
shows  some  dark  and  some  bright  spots, 
and  teaches  a  lesson  to  those  Southern  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  susceptible  of  being  taught. 
An  unusually  severe  Winter  was  followed 
by  a  cold  aud  very  wet  Spring,  retarding 
the  work  of  plowing  and  planting.  Then 
agaiu,  this  was  followed  by  extreme  drought 
iu  June  and  July,  cutting  short  even  the 
poor  prospect  of  the  Spring.  due  result 
is  about  a  half  crop  of  cottou  aud  corn  and 
about  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  Fortu¬ 
nately  wo  had  no  early  frosts,  and  the  rains  of 
August  and  September  gave  us  fine  crops  of 
sweet  potatoes,  turnips  and  tobacco,  the  latter 
being  splendid  iu  quality,  and  no\'  bringing 
extraordinarily  high  prices,  and  tobacco- 
growers  are  jubilaut;  but  alas!  tor  the  pool 
man  who  depends  entirely  ou  cottou,  for  there 
is  a  short  crop  aud  prices  are  low,  and  the 
growers  are  buying  nearly  all  their  supplies. 
The  prospect  for  them  is  dark  indeed.  We 
had  beautiful  Autumn  weather  uutil  Christ¬ 
mas,  though  there  were  two  or  three  cold 
“snaps,”  with  the  temperature  dowu  to  18 
degrees  above  zero.  Since  Christmas  the 
weather  has  been  wet,  foggy  and  dismal, 
reaching  the  climax  on  the  morning  of  Jau.  t>, 
when,  with  twro  inches  of  snow,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  indicated  two  degrees  below  zero  at  suu- 
rise,  which  is  about  as  low  as  it  ever  goes  here, 
going  dowu  to  zero  only  once  iu  four  or  fi\  e 
veara.  Market  prices  are :  Cotton,  good,  b  l  jC. ; 
corn.  80c. ;  wheat,  $1.25;  oats,  00c. ;  eggs,  20c. ; 
butter,  inferior.  20  to  25c.,  (prime  always 
commands  80c.):  side-meat,  9c.,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  00c.  «•  B  p' 


Ohio. 


Edinburgh,  Portage,  Co.,  Jau.  10.  Our 
wheat  was  not  a  full  crop;  the  straw  was  light 
but  the  heads  were  well  filled,  making  a 
better  yield  thau  was  expected.  The  cause 
of  light  straw  was  that  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  eoatiugof  ice  the  entire 
Winter,  and  there  was  no  snow  to  protect  the 
plants,  so  that  the  roots  perished.  The  hay 
crop  was  heavy.  Oats  were  also  good.  The 
corn  crop  is  a  great  failure;  there  is  but  very 
little  in  the  country.  Early  potatoes  suffered 
from  the  cold ,  wet  Spring;  those  pmnted  late 
turned  out  a  fair  crop.  Our  Fall  wheat  is 
now  covered  with  snow  aud  will  not  suffer  as 
it  did  last  Winter.  a.  s.  p. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Connecticut. 

Naugatuck,  New  Haven  Co. — My  Rlush 
Potato  was  planted  iu  seven  pieces  IS  inches 
apart;  yield  24  potatoes  weighing  10  pounds. 
For  gome  reason  they  did  not  set  well:  one  fiue- 
looking  hill  had  no  potato,  aud  another  ouly 
one.  1  noticed  a  disposition  to  grow  deep;  but 
think  this  a  valuable  sort.  My  White  Ele¬ 
phant  yielded  45  bushels  from  20  rods  of 
ground;  U80  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ihe  Euily 
Rose  beside  it  yielded  on’y  200  bushels,  aud 
they  had  the  best  ground.  The  quality  of  the 
W  hite  Elephant  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Early 
Rose.  u-  N'  w' 

Illinois. 

Ellibville,  Nichola*  Co. — My  Blush  Pota¬ 
to  yielded  me  1*>$  pouuds  of  tiue  tubers,  aud 
part  of  them  were  drowned  out.  Of  the  52 
grains  of  Shoe-peg  Corn  40  grew,  aud  1  have 
40  pounds  of  tine  seed.  Some  of  it  is  inclined 
to  be  flinty:  Ihe  stalks  grew  11  feet  high;  it 
ripened  early.  Melons  a  failure.  The  Carden 
Treasures  gave  us  some  tine  flowers.  W.  A.  M. 

P  mo  iu  a,  Peoria  Co.— -My  Plush  Potato  had 
11  eyes  and  wasplauted  iu  11  hills;  to  my  great 
mrpriee  the  yield  was  IttV*  pound#  of  very 


large  nice  tubers.  No  extra  culture.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  whb  rather  late,  but  1  have  a 
number  of  ears  that  will  do  for  seed.  Garden 
Treasures  very  fine.  The  wheat,  watermelon, 
and  Niagara  Grape  seeds  failures,  G.  M. 

town. 

Keokuk,  Lee  Co,— My  little  Blush  Potato  had 
no  reason  to  blush  here.  It  was  Cut  into  nine 
pieces,  with  an  eye  iu  each,  and  yielded  about 
one-third  of  a  bushel  of  nice  medium-sized  tu¬ 
bers.  The  melon  seed  failed  to  germinate, 
probably  on  account  of  the  unusually  cold  wet 
weather:  but  the  corn  grew  well,  produced 
moderated  and  partially  ripened,  but  proved 
to  be  a  mixed  lot.  There  was  very  little  of 
the  “Shoe-peg.''  and  the  yield  was  unfit  for 

future  use  us  seed  11  • 

New  York 

Marlboro, Ulster  Co.— My  two-ounce  Blush 
Potato,  cut  iuto  12  pieces,  with  au  eye  in 
each,  and  planted  in  12  places,  yielded  80 

pounds.  J' 

Ohio. 

Edinburgh,  Portage  Co.— Of  the  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  less  thau  20  vegetated  aud  nearly 
one-half  of  the  vines  died  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  above  ground :  about  eight  or  nine 
could  be  transplanted.  The  wheat  was 
planted  this  Fall  aud  came  up  finely,  but  the 
extremely  dry  aud  cold  sea f- on  prevented  it 
from  growing  well.  The  watermelon  was  a 
total  failure.  Of  the  Shoe-peg- Corn  eight  or 
ten  stalks  came  up.  grew  and  matured  a  few 
grains  on  some  ears.  Immediately  after 
planting  these  seeds  very  cold,  heavy  rains 
set  in  and  continued  for  some  three  weeks; 
the  ground  was  u  complete  mortar  bed  1  he 
seed  all  rotted  iu  the  ground  except  a  few 
grains  of  corn.  The  potatoes  suffered  severely 
from  the  same  rains,  ami  with  all  the  care 
that  could  lie  given  them  they  never  fully  re 
covered;  but  1  harvested  seven  pounds  of 
very  fair-sized  tubers,  one  weighing  three- 

quarters  of  a  pound.  A-  s-  H- 

Pennsylvania. 

MurryBVILLE,  Westmoreland  Co.— I  cut 
my  two  Blush  Potatoes  to  one  eye  iu  a  piece, 
making  18  pieces.  They  were  planted  iu  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and  watered  once  with  nuauare  water. 
Yield  14  pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  yielded 
a  few  good,  well-filled  and  well  matured  ears. 
The  flowers  were  just  splendid.  MRS.  K.  J.  L. 

West  Virginia  • 

Ripley.  Jackson  Co.— I  cut  my  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  into  15  pieces,  with  au  eye  in  each. 
Planted  them  in  thin  soil.  Using  two  baskets  of 
manure  in  the  drill,  aud  harvested  105  tubers 
measuring  three  gallons.  1  lie  Shoe-peg  Loi  u 
was  late,  owing  to  the  drought.  I  have  saved 
some  of  the  best  eats.  I  will  try  agaiu.  It  is 
a  fine-looking  corn.  No  success  with  other 
seeds  worth  commenting  on.  J.  H. 

Wisconsin . 

Bohemia,  La  Crosse  Co. — From  two  Blush 
Potatoes  1  dug  5»  pounds.  They  are  firat- 
class,  the  ouly  drawback  being  their  straggling 
propensity  like  old  Peachbluws.  Ol  the  Per¬ 
fection  Watermelon  1  have  seed  enough, 
quality  first-class.  Wysor’s  Corn  was  too  late 
for  my  place.  Living  in  a  narrow  valley  frost 
comes  ofteu  the  first  week  in  September,  aud 
even  sooner.  T-  w* 


(Tl)e  (flumsl. 

answers  to  correspondents. 

LEvery  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  I 

SEED-CORN,  ETC. 

J.  S.  II .,  Uhumbersliimj,  /it.— 1.  How  far 
from  the  latitude  iu  which  it  originated  can  n 
variety  of  corn  be  grown  with  good  prospects 
of  success f  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North  was  a 
failure  here,  Vicing  stunted  iu  growth,  small 
in  the  ear.  and  maturing  too  rapidly;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  white  corn  from  Virginia 
had  immense  stalks,  but  scarcely  au  car  oil  an 
acre  matured.  2.  Will  it  pay  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  oats  where  they  sell  at  80 
cents  a  bushel,  and  what  kind  is  best  adapted 
to  that  crop ?  8.  Which  would  have  the  best 
and  most  lasting  effect  on  laud  50  t.usbels  of 
lime  eostiug  $5,  or  250  pounds  of  grouud  bone, 
costing  the  same  sum?  4.  What  is  a  s|K*cial 
manure  tor  peas  aud  beaus! 

Ass-1,  How  far  a  given  variety  of  coru 
can  be  grown  away  from  its  native  place  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  its  time  of  ripening,  etc. 
For  example,  the  well  known  Chester  County 
Mammoth  will  not  ripen  uorth  of  New  York 
or  Chicago.  It  is  best  to  plant  such  kinds  of 
coru  a#  are  known  to  succeed  in  any  particular 
locality.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned 
this  lesson  the  past  seasou  by  bitter  experience, 
as  iu  Minnesota,  lowu,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
aud  Illinois,  where  seed  was  procured  from 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  aud  it  failed  to  ripen. 
In  your  locality  the  Chester  County  Gourd 
Corn,  or  the  Mammoth,  would  have  matured, 


and  these  are  remarkably  good  kinds,  yield.  | 
ing  80  to  100  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  when 
well  cultivated  ou  good  land.  Corn  is  a  grain 
that  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by 
selection  of  seed  aud  good  cultivation  iu  any 
one  locality,  and  it  will  do  better  then  iu  this 
locality  than  iu  a  distant  one,  until  it  has 
goue  through  courses  of  naturalization. 

2.  We  must  raise  heavy  crops  of  oats  at  30 
cents  a  bushel  1  o  make  them  pay,  do  matter 
what  manure  or  fertilizer  is  used.  We  prefer 
to  manure  for  corn  and  wheal,  sowing  lightly 
of  chemical  fertilizers  for  oats.  Any  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  which  furnishes,  let  us  say, 
six  to  eight  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  seven  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  ten  per 
cent,  of  potash,  serves  for  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  aud  seeding  down  for  grass.  You  can 
buy  the  raw  material  aud  mix  it  yourself  or 
buy  it  already  mixed.  3.  The  best  special  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  one  that  contains  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food,  that  are  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  These  are  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Ihe  commercial  fertilizers 
of  this  kind  are  known  as  “complete  man¬ 
ures  ”  Lime  is  a  very  imperfect  fertilizer, 
especially  ou  poor  soil:  bone-dust  is  far  better, 
but  it  lacks  potash.  A  mixture  of  25U  pounds 
of  bone  dust  and  10  to  20  bushels  of  wood 
ashes  would  be  useful  for  any  crop.  We  have 
not.  as  a  rule,  a  favorable  opinion  of  special 
manures  for  particular  crops,  and  would  n.se 
the  same  for  beaus  and  peas  as  for  any  other 
crop,  and  that  would  be  a  fertilizer  having 
all  the  elemeuts  of  good  manure.  4.  Bee  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  2  aud  8. 

FROSTED  WHEAT  FOR  SEED. 

,/.  A.  C. .  Worcester,  Mass. — -W  ill  frosted 
whqat,  when  of  good  size  aud  quite  plump,  do 
for  seed,  aud  if  so  will  it  be  necessary  to  use 
more  seed  to  the  acre ? 

Ans. — The  above  heading  has.  without 
doubt,  a  strange  sound  to  those  who  have 
always  associated  harvest  with  a  tempera- 
ture  90  degrees  in  the  shade.  Lust  year  iu  a 
small  portion  of  the  Northwest  there  was  a 
heavy  frost  during  the  first,  days  of  harvest; 
many  fields  were  uuripe  at  the  time  and  were 
badly  injured.  The  frosted  wheat  differs 
somewhat  from  ordinary  shrunken  wheat, 
being  paler  in  color.  Many  of  the  grains 
were  injured  only  on  the  aide  or  end  most  ex- 
]>osed,  aud  hence  only  a  portion  of  the  kernel 
was  shrunken  badly.  Thu  vitality  of  such 
wheat  depends  altogether  ou  the  degree  ot 
cold  to  which  it  was  exposed:  if  the  germ 
actually  froze  when  the  wheat  was  iu  ihe 
“milky  stage, 1  without  doubt  tlm  cells  were 
ruptured  and  virtually  destroyed;  but  if  only 
the  outer  portion  of  the  grain  was  frosted,  the 
wheat  would  grow.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  plains 
would  be  as  strong  as  those  grown  from 
plump,  im frosted  seed.  We  suggest  thut.  our 
friend  procure  au  ounce  of  good  seed  and  a 
like  quantity  of  frosted  seed,  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  in  each  aud  plant  them  in  a  box 
of  earth  by  the  stove;  subject  the  plants  to 
cold  and  moisture  the  same  as  they  would 
meet  with  ir  the  field,  aud  then  report  the 
result  to  the  Rural.  This  test  would  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  aud 
the  amount  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
sow. 

ailing  pigs. 


K.  J.  Muscotah,  Kails  What  ails  our 
pigs?  They  thrive  and  look  well  until  five  or 
six  weeks  old,  when  they  hegiu  to  wheeze  and 
cough  and  run  at  the  nose.  After  some  time 
tney  lose  their  appetites  aud  begin  toloseflesh; 
still,  they  will  linger  01).  getting  weaker  aud 
thinner,  with  long  hair  and  crooked  backs, 
uutil  they  Anally  die.  Worms  came  out  at 
the  nose  of  one  that  died.  Several  others 
were  swollen  about  the  neck  and  throat. 

ASS.— These  pigs  undoubtedly  have  para¬ 
sites  iu  the  head.  Inhaling  the  fumes  of  sul¬ 
phur  for  a  few  seconds  might  kill  them.  Syr¬ 
inging  spirits  of  turpentine,  diluted  one  half 
with  water,  up  the  nostrils  might  cause  the 
parasites  to  become  dislodged  or  kill  them. 
Administering  spirits  of  turpentine  by  the 
mouth,  one  tablesjiOOnful  at  a  dose,  slightly 
diluted  with  milk,  ou  an  empty  stomach, 
would  doubtless  be  good.  This  dose  will  kill 
parasites  In  the  stomach  aud  kidneys.  It 
should  be  followed  Up  for  several  days.  This 
disease  Is  not  well  understood,  aud  we  would 
advise  our  correspondent  to  examine  a  dead 
pig  carefully.  If  it  is  quinsy,  the  pigs  will 
breathe  hoarsely.  Ill  this  case  liniments  or 
blisters  should  he  applied  to  the  neck.  I  lie 
symptoms  are  not  like  those  of  quinsy,  but 
indicate  worms  in  the  bead. 

ZINC  LABELS  FOR  TREES,  ETC. 

T.  II.  U'..  Roselle,  N.  J.— In  usiug  ziue  la- 
|  bels  for  trees,  how  should  the  writing  be 
made  on  the  labels!  La  my  experience  the 
writing  soon  fade#. 

Ans.— Use  a  No.  2  Faber.  Do  not  scour  the 
zinc  at  all.  The  murks  will  scarcely  show  at 
all  at  first,  and  not  clearly  iu  less  than  a  mont  h 
or  more.  Attach  with  copper  w  ire  Try  it 
as  we  have  described.  Mark  the  letters  as 


plainly  as  you  can  and  bear  on  rather  haid. 

You  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  these  la¬ 
bels  after  a  fair  trial.  The  writing  on  labels 
written  at  the  Rural  Grounds  six  years  ago 
is  now  perfectly  distinct,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  for  years  and  yeara. 

Miscellaneous. 

Jf.  IF..  Oshkosh,  Wis.—l.  Would  it  hurt  a 
cow  to  go  30  to  8<i  hours  without  milking?  At 
what  season  aud  age  would  it  hurt  her  most, 
aud  how  soou  would  she  recover?  2.  Would 
25  bushels  of  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  aud 
5(H)  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  made  from  the  tank¬ 
age  of  a  soap  factory— meat,  bones,  lime, 
etc.— insure  a  fair  potato  crop  on  rather  light, 
sandy  soil  l 

Ans— 1.  It  would  certainly  Injure  a  cow 
very  much  to  go  so  long  w  ithout  milking,  if 
she"  was  in  full  milk.  She  might  never  re¬ 
cover  from  the  injury;  that  depends  upon  the 
severity  of  the  mischief  done.  It  would  hurt 
a  cow  most  when  in  full  milk,  audlei  age 
would  make  uo  difference.  Such  an  oversight 
should  be  strictly  guarded  against.  When  es¬ 
cape  is  impossible  the  best  treatment  would  be 
to  give  a  dose  of  salts,  eight  to  twelve  ounces, 
with  one  ounce  of  saltpeter,  at  Once,  and  if 
the  udder  is  hard  aud  feverish,  to  foment  it 
with  warm  water  and  wipe  it  dry.  and  then 
rub  camphorated  ointment  over  it,  2  It 
should,  if  anything  would  or  could;  and 
would,  no  doubt,  if  the  seasou  is  not  unfavor¬ 
able. 

If.  McL New  Lots,  L.  1 ,  N.  F.— 1.  I  have 
a  Fall  Pippin  apple-tree  that  bore  fruit  until 

I  our  veai*s  ago:  since  then  it  lias  flowtied  but 
jot  fruited,  How  should  it  be  treated  to  make 
t  bear?  2.  What  apple  trees  would  do  well 
jere? 

Ass.— 1.  Is  your  land  rich?  The  tree  needs 
restraint.  Cut  a  ditch  two  feet  deep  around 
the  tree  six  feet  from  the  trunk.  2.  Baldwin, 
Cooper’s  Market,  Early  Harvest,  EsopusSpitz- 
enburgh.  Fall  Pippin.  Fameuse,  Golden  Russel 
of  Western  New  York,  Golden  Sweet,  Gra- 
venstein,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Jefferis.  Jon¬ 
athan,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Large  A  el- 
low  Bough.  Mother.  Northern  Spy.  Peck’s 
Pleasant.  Porter,  Red  Astrachau.  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Ribston  Pippin.  Roxbury  Russet, 
Saint.  Lawrence.  Tulmtn’s  Sweet,  Twenty- 
Ounce  Apple  (especially  on  the  true  Paradise 
stock),  and  Alexander. 

H.  C.  B.,  Poteau,  Ark—  Iu  uiakiug  a  fish 
imnd  is  it  absolutely  uecessary  that  the  pond  be 
supplied  by  a  ucver-failiugspring  of  soft,  fresh 
water,  or  can  a  /vet  weather  drain  or  “swag 
be  dammed  up  and  made  to  answer  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  anything  better?  If  so.  bow  large 
aud  how  deep  would  be  best  to  have  it  ? 

Ans  —The  water  of  a  carp  pond  must  uot 
have  any  deleterious  impurities;  where  at  all 
possible  there  should  be  a  current  of  water. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  pond  there  must  be  at 
least  one  foot  of  mud  in  places.  A  small  pond 
will  answer  if  the  water  be  pure,  and  one 
feeds  the  fish.  Otherwise  it  must  he  large 
enough  to  supply  food. 

q  W'  I),'  Junction  /*.  <>■ .  la— How  can 
Irish  potatoes  be  best  preserved  until  the 
following  Spring  or  Summer? 

Ans.— It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tubers  as 
cold  as  possible,  without  freezing,  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  light.  A  Southern  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  keeps  potatoes  in  the  following  man 
mw:  They  must  lie  dug  as  soon  as  ripe.  It 
will  not  do  to  wait,  uutil  the  tops  die,  for  they 
do  uot  die  dowu  as  they  do  at  the  North.  I  be 
tubers  are  dug  aud  put  in  lioxes,  which  arc 
placed  under  the  house,  the  covers  being 
t  1  slightly  opened  to  admit  the  air. 
s  II.  VC.  S„  El nter.  A’.  ./.—Is  the  Centennial 
Grape  a  good  grower,  aud  does  it  resist  mil 

dew? 

Ans. _ Our  own  vine,  received  from  tne 

originator  several  years  ago.  bus  not  as  yet 
f  made  a  strong  growth.  It  was  sent  to  the 
e  office  first,  aud  the  viue  was  much  weakened 
•  by  becoming  and  remaining  dry.  Mr.  Mat 
e  Vi„  dooms  it.  a  vigorous  growci.and  says  it 
y  loos  mildew  sometimes,  though  the  foliage  is 
i,  heavy  aud  durable.  We  much  like  this  grape 

II  as  to  quality,  and  object  #o  it,  only  on  account 
It  of  its  large  seeds. 

's  ./.  B.  IF.,  Charlton.  Mass. — \N  bat  is  a  good 
d  work  on  the  culture  of  small  fruits  (  l  have 
d  Pmily's  Small  Fruit  Instructor  and  Fuller* 
11  Small  Fruit  CuRurist.  The  former  is  good 
ir  I  so  far  as  it  goes.  1  do  not  like  the  lattei 
le  i  also  have  Thomas’s  American  Fruit  t  ul 

Lit  til  l  ist,  which  is  too  old. 

Ans.  There  are  few  better  than  Thomas s. 
Barrv’s  Fruit  Garden  has  lately  been  revised. 
It  is  a  line  work.  Almost  uuy  book-seller  will 
11  furnish  it.  E.  1‘.  Roe’s  Success  With  Small 

b''  Fruits  is  the  latest  wa  know  of  on  the  subject, 
he 

Price  $•). 

hb  IF.  E.  Ik,  Wisctty,  ,V.  F.-l.  Will  seed  corn 
at  from  Vermont  be  likely  to  do  well  here?  Com 
,h  generally  thrives  well  here,  though  the  la>( 
it  crop  was  cut  short  by  frost.  2.  IV  here  can 
a#  I  Spring  rye  be  obtain' d  ? 
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Ans. — 1.  Certainly  any  com  that  will  ma¬ 
ture  in  Vermont  will  mature  with  you  We 
think  the  Rural  Union  will  mature  and  have 
time  to  spare  in  your  climate.  2.  Hiraui 
Sibley.  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  D  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
of  Detroit,  and  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New 
York  City,  advertise  Spring  rye. 

E.  P.,  Uxbridge,  Canada. — 1.  Is  duty 
charged  on  books  imported  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States?  2.  Will  carrots  fed  to 
horses  cause  inflammatiou? 

Arcs. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Wo  have  never  before  heard 
that  carrots  produce  inflammation  in  horses. 
It  has  frequently  been  charged  that,  they 
have  a  diuretic  effect,  but  only  when  fed  in 
large  quantities.  In  moderation  this  effect, 
with  their  laxative  influence,  is  healthful,  as 
it  rends  to  cool  aud  purify  the  blood  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  healthful  condition. 

L.  S  E,  Machias,  ,V.  F.— 1.  Would  Prick- 
ley  Com/rey  be  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  tor 
Summer  pasture?  2.  What  is  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  for  potatoes? 

Ans. — 1.  Prickly  Cotnfrey  is  very  hardy, 
and  immense  crops  can  be  raised  of  it.  We 
have  a  clump  that  has  grown  in  the  same 
place  for  years.  vVe  cut  it  twice  a  year, 
each  time  when  about  three  or  four  feet  high. 
But  animals  will  uot  eat  it  unless  starved. 
3.  Any  chemical  fertilizer  strong  in  potash. 

Subscriber,  Noncalk,  Conn. — Will  it  pay  to 
apply  anv  fertilizer  to  strawberries  set  out 
last  Spring;  400  pounds  of  guano  per  acne  did 
not  seem  to  produce  auy  effect  ? 

Ans. — Tho  guano,  if  a  good  urti'-le,  should 
have  produced  good  effects  unless  the  weather 
wasdiy.  We  should  now  advise  you  to  pre¬ 
pare  another  plot  next  Spring,  and  to  leave  the 
present  one  to  do  as  it  will  with  needful  care. 
Bone  aud  potash  often  give  fine  results  upon 
strawberr  es. 

P.  C.,  Mohawk,  N.  V. — Where  can  I  get 
Carter’s  Stratagem  and  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Peas? 

Ans.— The  Rusal  was  the  first  to  test  Car¬ 
ter’s  Stratagem  Pea— one  of  the  very  best  in 
cultivation.  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  also 
brought  to  notice  by  the  Rural’s  tests,  are 
equally  good.  Any  of  our  prominent  seeds- 
meu  cau  supply  them  now. 

A.  II.  McC.,  Husk,  Texas.— Where  cau  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  be  obtained  ?  What  does  it  cost, 
aud  how  much  seed  stiould  be  sown  on  an  acre, 
and  when  1 

Ans  —All  large  seedsmen  sell  Alfalfa  seeds. 
The  charge  is  25  cents  a  pound.  From  15  to  20 
pounds  are  required  for  au  acre.  Bow  in  the 
Fall. 

D.  MeL.,  Brooklyn,  N.  F. — Name  one  ap¬ 
ple,  two  or  three  pears,  aud  some  plum  trees 
that  will  produce  good  fruit  for  family  use. 

Ans,— Apple,  Winesap;  pears,  Beurre  Bose, 
Dauu’s  Jlovoy,  and  Manning's  Elizabeth; 
plums,  Jefferson,  Imperial  Gage,  Green 
Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Bavay’s  Green 
Gage,  and  Washington. 

IF.  F.,  Fulda,  IF,  7’. — What  ails  my  sheep 
dog?  He  bus  rubbed  the  hair  off  his  back,  aud 
the  skin  is  thick  and  somewhat  scabby. 

ANS.— Probably  be  has  the  mange;  a  hard 
disease  to  cure.  Rub  his  entire  back  every 
week  with  a  tahlespoonful  of  sulphur  mixed 
in  equal  parts  with  kerosene  and  milk. 

D.  J.  C.,  Farmington,  Minn.,  asks  if  bou- 
vard’ns  must  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
and  kept  dry  after  flowering. 

Ans. — We  have  lifted  ours  from  the  outside 
borders  iu  the  Fall,  and  had  them  bloom  freely 
through  the  Winter.  1  later. 

G.  R.,  Mell  ville,  N.  J. — In  applying  wood 
ashes  to  potatoes,  should  they  be  spread  on 
the  ground  ami  plowed  under,  or  put  ou  the 
ground  after  it  is  plowed  aud  harrowed  iu? 

Ans. — We  should  prefer  to  harrow  them  iu. 

C.  J,  H. , Springfield,  Oregon.— Are  43  pounds 
of  oats  from  two  ounces  of  seed,  a  large  yield 
on  a  plot  18x.11  feet? 

Ans. — An  immense  yield. 


and  plants 


iced, si  and  flattie 


NEW  SEEDIING  ROSES 


We  take  great  pleasure  .in  offering,  for  the  first 

omevvTT  ‘te  Ros<'8'  MARSHA  LI, 

F  WILDKtt  (Hybrid  Remontant),  ROSALIE 
(Tea).  ClrcuUr  giving  description  and  price  mailed 
free  to  any  address. 

ELLWANGER  i  BARRY,  mBS£r"?‘- 


About  the  middle  of  January  our  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE-PRICED 


CARDEN 


FLOWER  and 


WILL  BE  READY  FOR  MAILING  TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

IS  J ola n  Street 


i^le.N?Vel!L"r  ,llc  season’  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  fea 
lure  f<  >r  I  hSi  IS.  that  von  nan  for  mm  ^  -w  _ _  rv-  . 


UAIUCCI  I  The  wliei  anil  ei  os  t  talMble  Vhnpbrrrv, 
11 H  It  O  L  LL  Early  llari  e*i  Blnrllierry,  Atlantic  A- 
Daniel  Boone  Strawberries  i  ••.•«//»<■  u.f  -CU.  Thrtargm 

«-fn.,'i(«rjn/SMALL  FRUITS m .■«»  <•  y..tw„. 

thn<i  oil  raloohle  sew  ,md  M.  [IhuJralr  f  mintogt'e. 

Oiling  Ir/nil  to  jilaal.  *«r  Oty-Lint,  ait el  howto  get  an  J  gr.tr  Fruit 
'I  err-  sit’l  1'litnt-. JIlIrA  nil,*  sucft.l  infirm, ltion  on /tu tul'ure. 
ftw.  J.  T.  I.OVtTT,  LIllV  Wlf.r.  Sea  Jccei 

I  -  Inrrr  CwlkirtH  fi.uyi.tr.  v  on. 4  Manchester  Stron  Imy 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


35  &  37  Corttandt  St.,  New  York. 


J  •  CENTENNIAL • 


oili4£,VF2J?OR>SPBERRY  a*1*1  nrcH- 

«w  RAPE,  bend  to  the  Originators  for  history 
and  terms.  A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  <fc  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  t. 


GARDENERS’  COMPANION 


PRI CE  1 0  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published,  costing  fifteen  cents.  The  article  on  .Market  Gardening  under  Ulk«  i"  wonh 
twenty  tunes  the  Price.  This  lieing  OUR  ONE  III 'NO  K  KIIT  Ilf  EllfT  ^  ™bheh  this 

■  Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  and  Farm.  To  all  sending  us  TeS‘  CENt4  in  stamps 
W"  U,sd  a  oopy.  and  on  oMers  for  Seed  will  «rve  credit  for  chit  iihount  AdS  ’ 

LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers.  Lock  Box.Phila, Pa. 


»>'NEW«|  «s»*CH0ICE*®« 

SEEDS!!  FRUITS! 


All  of  the  best,  both  new  and  old.  Plants.  Trees, 
\  i.  es.  fe«eds,  \e..  by  raail.  a  specialty.  Sa/eamcal 
guaranteed.  GO  choice.cheap. $  1  Sets.fm  example: 

12  roses;;;e:;::$i 

30  PACKETS  FLO  Vl  VVt  WE  E  1)>.  $1. 

For  the  other  X  *1  Sets  and  l.(M)l  things  be- 
si.  les,  send  fur  our  ill  nitrated  Catalogue  of  yver  loo 
pages,  fre-e.  JV’mir  Setter  r, or  more  rrfiWA  V  Estab¬ 
lished  30  yre.  oOOacres  21  large  Greenhouse*. 


FOR  ALL  CLIAIATES,  A  LI,  SOILS,  ALT.  CROPS. 


sisitrs  seeds^  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester, N.Y. 


rRE_ADI 

HROUfti 


■  flTTCl  Our  Special  “FAF.M  and  GARDEN” 

■  Oiler !  -tn  uncguoUed  opportsauty  lo  secure 

B  B  g  a  B  th'  .'v..nnd  Garden'  /Dr  oue  Tear,  Abso- 

III  5 

I  th?  -  Ajmh  atui  ih©  month!? 

■  rnn  tmn  f+rtxuv%‘  p»p*r>  on*  ?***  fkee  ^itb  « u-ii 

W  U  FOR  TR 

^  —  .  •■•"“Wemuietfir.jifi.rioinauo-toaMirTaorScrJ, 

•W  honir.  ibis  ro\«>o.  Wr  went  every  Fenner  and  Uenlencr  (O  give 
'  coniaiui  one  packet  each,  Cohen  Quern  M  etermelon.  New  Favor- 
Orange  Cerrot-  Kootou  Merkel  Celery.  Green  Fringed  l.ctluer. 
I.onc  bo*rlet  UuiIImK.  iiusiun  M  xrLvt  <  ‘u  ’Uisbcr.  Pitppl^UsD  T«r- 
r  *  filch  akemff  sells  l  »u»l  price  of  t&cse  Seed  a  is$l,80: 

r>Or.o  rnaLlti^  S2.30s  a»i  *-?  give  fur  OM.Y  DUCi 

[IIUIQ  fDr  ibe  v.  ^ei  Ab.t-s  crown  oar  Seeds.  CotnpetltUx)  «pen 
JITIO  1 4>  all  pupohkM-N  of  vhoN»*  trial  package  »nit  no  othm.  Full 
Orurr  mi  »*»ti  sake  wvlju'.-  of  the  gciwtesUfllT  ever  made. 

Ktler  Send  ,vour  Hdrc-u  silk  OOe.  In  aju  or  sumps,  and  rcenve  tba  Seeds 
•U  fall/  prvpuUi,  and  Wl  1 1  ciiier  Tour  tuame  u*  eumnele  IPr  the 

&  CO.,  207  Fourth  St.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA- 


->I  V  NEW  CATALOG C E 

^  SMALL  FRUITS! 


ICARNATIONS! 

Fand  PANSIES 

run  of  in  formation  on  their 
culture,  lire  to  all,  offer* 
Plant*  it  reasonable  prices. 

EO.  S.  WALES  $r.hYort 


Vine*.  Strakr'oeme*  Black ben-ie*. 
^ipbernc*,  *c.  KWffe.-*L«ConW 
Peer*.  Pri<v  iiet  tree.  J..ki,  Hor- 
n  Eli  &  Sox,  Mercbautvae,  N.  J. 


F  A  YSK£  CRAPES 

stiall  fufits  and  trees,  low  to  dealers  and  platters. 
stock  First-Class.  Free  Calalorue*.  GEO.S.  JOSSKLYIF.  Frecoaie.  N.  L 


s  v i«‘ n  n,,.r  i  Tnrg  (  Second  crop.  Barrel  worth 
r*  r,  e.  i>  rtiiAiOKL,  two  ofXorthern  gcjwn  seed. 
Circular  free.  Best  Potato  Fertiliser. 

J.  W.  HALL,  Ooulboarn.  Sotn.  Co  ,  Md. 


BEST  MARKET  PEAR 


iUteccUaiuous  ^dvcrti.sittg 


*10. !>: HI  r  K  AC  1 1  T  It E I :.s  AU  hot 
r  iT,rties  of  ueiv  atidold  SlrawDtmej. 
Currant*,  tiiape*.  Easpb.rri's,  elc. 


PER 

TON 


EARLY  CLUSTER 

-;!lew  BliCiLfTry.  earl}‘.  hardy,  geni 
Single  hill  yieldeil  1ft  r»n**ri*  al  one 


. . j . . *iu«n«  al  one 

lucking.  Send  lor  1  ret-  <  'iitulngue. 
1.  si  dLLlAa,  kioure.iuu n,  J 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 


SALESIVIEBr  WANTED 

PERMANENT  EM  I*  1.0  t  >1  ENT  lor  llouest. 
Kneruetie  Men,  salary  and  Expeuscs. 

'I’llti  (  'llii.-Hf  .>  ii  i*i  »•**. 

Ail  l lie  moat  desirable  l-'rnitM  uml  Ornnniciitnln, 
New  I'.ngland  applicants  nddreea  ua  at  Boston;  York 
•State and  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.:  N.  J..  Pu..  Md.,  Del 
and  Va.,  ut  PhlliulelphlA. 

It.  C.  CHASE  A  CO..  N  ii  re»rj  ineii. 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

Fa'mcr,  mil  Fruit  Crow  ere  save  your  trees 

using  rhe  PbeentxFru't  Tree  I uvigorator.  ft 
glv.-a  health  to  the  Trews,  and  Increases  the  produe- 
rice  *1 .50  per  box.  containing  a 
quantity  *ufflclent  to  treat  from  14  «,  »o  Tree*, 
sent  bvmell  on  receipt  of  price.  Semi  for  circular  to 


I V I  AN  D  STEREOPHCONS 

Fo«  public:,  SUNOAYSOHOOL  &  HOME  EXHIBITIONS 

VIEWS  oil  Subjects  1 120  BESS  FREE 

C.TY MILLIGAN  HSL'ifgKftfi: 


e  I’d:  v:  TIKI' I.  an  I  I  A  (.CABLE  gilt*  to*  I  j  It.  Gentle-  r" 
or  I'lidJ,  ,i  .1  in  i.filur  to  wcun  new  .  i  tonier*  for  n 
Ih  nt  our  manufectUM  we  will  forward  POSt-l  ill)  lo  ?“ 
ail. Ire-*  :n  ill,  Bull  d  states  or  fUne.la  • of  our  J 

V\  \  is  K  V  It  A  F  UUUKIl  VOI.I*  KIM.-,  either  ^ 

. ;>'”i  of  only  MiVKN. 

ige  Hiiinp-  or  Money.  „ml  if  ” 
ITS ITI  U..  v  Oil  MuTTO  or  2 
ring  Vi  IT1I III  1  t  M  BA  < 
u  *  l  F  OCT  ih-»  edyeriLement  tt 

v '*  "  '  it  1 NM  i.  g 


in  ||  v |, F  KOI  Ml  or  II  AMI 

TY.TH  O  ?*i  IKS  I'Klu  B  -i * 

v  'll  do— It*,  we  will  ongTjivi-  y  I  if  | 

SKNi'l  KNT  oil  Chr  InxiiWt  t>f  tltp  ( 

t  II  V  K(>  E,  pivividtlig  voi.  ;  V”  _  _ _ _ 

.mil  mi  ii)  lo  ii' n  n  iiiouiit,  on  or  before  M  vKt  II  l»i 
\l  III  H.TIII  lildi'  we -end  your  r  ng  ••  e  »i',l  mail  .  e.iiali  n. 
die  of  o  .r  (Yitalngili  *  iui.1  l.fl  sure  yon  e  II  lie  ...  uglily 
plon  -i-d  iv i tli  the  ring  end  that  il  will  give  »u-  Ii  setufnetioii 
I  al  y  II  «  ill  oblieo  IU  tiT  (lutnbutl  u  Catalogues  '.  in  you 
n  "ongy.nir  fi-Jemte,  anil  et  sumo  ttlln-  showing  Inem  the 
iu:  U  I  in  I.  KING  v.ui  live  ret*  lvi'il  f  oui  us.  Yon 
ean  In  Ihi  w:*v  a  -  -t  u«  in  selling  other  jewel  ,  nf  ST.\N 
I’Alll)  I,!'  V1.IYV  ,  ■■  hioli  .ve  m s  ' ufa  'lure  freni  new  nil 
O'i  1111*1  tie  Jig  IS  tel  UCAll.VV TKK  TO  (ltVK  MATISF.V  '• 
l|i)N  e  ran  Ofib  make  n  prmp  Iit  n  r  FUTURK  SALKS 
K.ineinlKT.  tile  rln  _■  we  will  wild  you  -  I  be  III:  V  V  \  is 
K  VK  V  r  KOM.i  l>  KOI.D  a  d  ihi*  uii)ireeefU'ufed  offer 
IS  nil  Uiade  lo  in  ro  me  our  Jewelry  and  Catalogues  In 
'ourvlei  lt>.  You  eoulii  find  nolhi  .g  more  appro  i.nte  to 
ive  ii  you  wish  to  nuke  a  WKDDINO.  BlItTQP.VY  or 
>  IlHlSrM.VS  I’lrirs  \T  than  Oita  Of  tlteaO  beaullbll  rings 
w  th  eiignir  jngon  tho  Inidde.  Our  t-.  mii.niv  Is  i  lT.l)  >!s 
TaBI.ISHKD  and  h'l  LI  vill  i'. manufacturing  FI i "iT-Ui  ass 
md  V  VLU.VItl.K  Jewelrv  from  the  l’|{|  ;i  |i  >|'S  MK1  Vlgl.  We  i 
o  n  only  send  out  a  I.IMlTdi  \  |  VI II I'.K  of  rings  at 
price  na'oed,  arid  to  ['IIUlVlT  ourselves  ( ro m  jewelers 
orderingiuu  untUies.  we  will  insert  t  •  .1  w  rtisetnellt  In 


cd  CpCC  to  af'  Applkant*  and  to 
is:  rnCC  year"  without  ordering  it. 
nitrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
planting  all  Vegetable  ami  Flower 

etc.  Invaluiibli*  to  all. 

ERRY  5  C0.0wwn. 


■TAV-»rr  *  V'  r^uirr-  ▼  do  to  Cl  T 

;  *  .  !, .'lv‘ 1  10  ’1H  a  «• »  inv  know  /.-.a  entitle*! 

mU  ,l''  1  rn  s  'n  K:;|L  ''nder  no  cm  um- 

M.VID  t  8  A  ill  SV4.  •  .  .»v  r  H*  a  I  r*m  nn*9  to  nr  r  one  fami  r. 
but  -if'ei  y-.iinnler  .\n«i  other  r  «bts  re  de^trod  we  wm 
furnish  fv  kill  VI  sn|.||>  <.o|f>  KlNKNTetpnce. 
K  ,y;j!  ">  our  llU'-t-ratinj  0»  tlog re,  >»n.-)rg  from  J.vOii  t.i 
:  ^  jf  you  wjR.,  „„„  mg  end  t  is  advertisement 

2n  1  il  7,  w,l5h  ,w”  r4l;  send  Ellis  vlverti-  nu  nt 

and  m  u  ir  mviv  h.\f\  two  r  nre  ctaured  rou  must 
pay  lull  prices,  lo  *-emaln  sU»  r  ng  you  wear  out  e 
pi  i.  of  rarer  so  i  will  Just  meet  around  Ihe  fin-  r 

nellT?*  »nrvrnto'1 j  kir"1  of ’  "F  w»nt  d,  ii  XI' 

inil  o"trp:\>1iicr  vvi^hoo  on  inside.  All. 
FOIUV  HtDU'flS  n.\Y  OKTiEp  IS  KK.'EIVEIi 
<  I  I  Tllla  VDVFRTl-F Vt I: \  r  oi  l  end  ernd  to  ua 
b  fore  si  AllCIl  1st.  IMHl.  It  '9  sife  to  s  nd  1  mall 
•mounts  through  the  mills,  up  you  can  send  bv  M  .  .  v 
Order  or  KegM  ervd  Letter.  This  offer  »"l  never V  made 
gfii.  kPl.  r*of  papo  i  I  or  Address, 


I  evrr  tasted." — fiinuuii  i  i,anl«i 
I  "  Bernes  receive,!  &  sain  pi,  .1 
j  sweet  and  KUod."— Farm  Jour-., 
j  Enrlieat  Inrse  Berry,  best 
I  ||Unln  V,  mowt  productive. 
!  For  aftiila vita  aud  tvetiinouiale  of 
IQ  UTS.  Irqm  SINGLE  1111-1.  ut 
IO  one  picking,  eee  Citau.viie,  free. 
Also  other  Ben:  s.  \  lues.  Fruit  Trees.  Ac. 
J.S. COLLINS,  artooroetown.N.J. 
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THE 


RURAU  NEW-YORKER. 


Conducted  by 

ELBKRT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1884. 


All  essays  competing  for  the  Rural 

prizes  should  be  sent  to  us  by  February  15. 

Tbc  prizes  will  be  awarded  March  15  oi 

thereabouts. 

- - ♦♦♦• - 

OUK  NOTICES  OF  CATALOGUES  WILL  BE 

found  on  page  58.  It.  is  to .  hoped  that 
our  subscribers  will  send  for  every  one 
of  them  as  well  as  for  those  which  will 
be  noticed  in  early  subsequent  num¬ 
bers.  Compare  them — study  them.  Let 
your  children  look  them  over. 

A  respected  friend  says:  “Some  pub¬ 
lishers  think  that  the  business  of  a  paper 
is  to  make  money — a  shamefully  low 
standard  in  my  way  of  thinking." 

- -  - - 

Now,  send  for  the  catalogues— every 
one.  Examine  them ;  study  them  so  that 
you  may  compare  the  one  with  the  other, 
and  order  the  best  goods  of  the  best  houses 
and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Remember  that 
the  beat  seeds  are  never  sold  at  low  rates.  If 
we  desire  a  good  article  we  must  pay  the 
price.  _  ^ _ 

“If  a  man  has  money  he  can  not  be 
convicted  of  any  crime.”  This  has  come 
to  be  a  common  reproach  of  our  laws  and 
courts.  It  is  justifiable.  Blackstone  says 
that  courts  of  justice  are  established  to 
protect  the  weak.  If  he  lived  in  America 
to-day  he  would  say  that  they  were  to 
shield  the  rich  and  convict  the  poor. 

- - - 

With  all  the  praise  that  the  Rural’s 
Blush  Potato  has  received,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  ever  become  a  very  profitable 
market  variety  because  it  is  not  smooth 
enough,  and  because  also  the  tubers  often 
straggle  in  the  hill.  Unquestionably  it  is 
a  heavy  yiclder  in  many  places,  and  the 
quality*  has  in  all  cases  been  reported  to  be 
excellent. 

- »  »4 - 

Probably  a  picture  has  never  before  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  journal  which  so  accurately 
shows  the  various  breeds  of  poultry  as 
that  on  our  first  page.  The  picture  was 
drawn  from  a  photograph— the  photo¬ 
graph  taken  from  a  painting.  We  regret 
now  that  it  was  not  printed  on  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  heavy  paper  so  that  our  readers 
might  have  it  framed. 


Domestic  Milling.. — In  some  of  the  hilly 
districts  of  New  England,  notably  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  the  land  is  full  of  “laughing 
brooks” — such  as  seemed  to  Mr.  Evans  so 
out  of  place  in  a  country  where  the  law 
makes  it  an  “  actionable  offence  to  divert 
a  rivulet” — the  traveler  will  often  see  lit¬ 
tle  door-yard  water-wheels  arranged  to 
drive  the  family  wood-saws  and  churns. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rule  that 
like  causes  produce  like  effects  that  a  nre- 
cisely  similar  custom  prevails  in  some  parts 
of  Japan.  Travelers  in  that  country  tell 
of  seeing  a  great  many  small  household 
water-wheels  iu  the  villages  whereby  the 
numerous  brooks  are  utilized  for  every 
kind  of  domestic  labor.  The  water-power 
is  said  to  be  applied  in  very  ingenious  | 
ways  to  the  most  varied  purposes,  among 
others  to  carpenter's  work,  to  the  husking 
and  grinding  of  rice,  the  driving  of  silk- 
looms,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


A  friend  whom  we  have  great  cause  to 
respect  writes  us  as  follows:  “You  are 
doing  good  work  in  the  Rural,  generally 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  the  laboring 
classes;  but  I  always  grieve  to  see  in  your 
columns  any  line  favoring  ‘protection,’ 
so-called,  but  which  truly  is  an  influence 
that  everywhere  and  always  builds  up 
monopoly  against  the  suffering  poor.  I 
am  a  free-trader,  out-and-out,  and  the 
time  is  coming — I  hope  we  may  both  live 
to  sec  it — when  that  reform  against  cry¬ 
ing  evils  will  win  in  this  country  as  in 
England.  Even  the.  wool-growers  are  ill- 
advised  iu  their  short-sighted,  selfish  and 
time-serving  demands  for  ‘tariff.’  I  am 
sad  as  I  think  of  the  heartlessly  cruel  few 
who  feed  on  the  life  of  the  suffering  and 
oppressed.  But  depend  upon  it,  ‘there 
is  a  God  in  Israel’  (as  General  Butler  once 
remarked,  and  as  a  greater  than  Butler 


has  said)  and  ‘He  will  repay.’  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  to  your  credit  that  ‘these  men’  do 
‘hate’  you.  It  is  a  source  of  delight  to 
me  whenever  I  see  you  stand  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  'idol-worshippers— the 
lovers  of  money  ” 

Work  hard  friends,  when  you  do  work. 
Isn’t  it  better  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  one  hour  than  in  two?  Suppose 
you  can  spread  a  certain  amount  of 
manure  or  sow  a  certain  quantity  of  seed 
between  breakfast  and  dinner;  isn’t  it 
better  to  do  so  and  rest  or  read  during 
the  afternoon  than  to  take  the  whole  clay  to 
the  same  amount  of  work?  Promptness, 
system,  enthusiasm  and  a  jolly  spirit,  are 
not  seen  ofteu  enough  among  farm  peo¬ 
ple.  “Iam  obliged  to  work  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset,  ”  is  too  often  the  feeling 
that  oppresses  the  farm  hand.  And  so 
labor  is  diluted,  diffused,  watered,  as  it 
were,  to  make  it  go  further  We  say, 
work  with  a  will,  and  quit  work  early. 
Go  to  bed  early  and  without  the  feeling 
that  life  is  merely  a  routine  of  drudgery. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  real  econ¬ 
omy  in  working  one’s-self  tired;  in  going 
to  bed  worn  out  and  in  rising  with  the 
dread  upon  one  that  the  same  tedious, 
mechanical  drudgery  is  again  to  lie  re¬ 
peated.  If  farmers  could  but  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  it  is  as  much  a  duty 
to  mingle  physical  and  intellectual  occu¬ 
pation  with  'social  intercourse,  it  would 
be  better  for  them  in  every  way. 

- -  - 

The  injustice  of  the  present  system  of 
State  and  local  taxation  was  strongly  set 
forth  by  Governor  Leon  Abbett,  ol  New 
Jersey,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Tren¬ 
ton  last  Tuesday.  “Our  tax  laws,”  said 
he,  “  demand  immediate  and  radical 
reform.  They  impose  unequal  burdens. 
The  only  true  rule  in  taxation  is  equal¬ 
ity.  All  property  should  hear  its  equal 
share  of  the  public  burdens.”  Although 
most  of  the  State  revenue  of  New  Jersey 
is  derived  from  the  railroads,  $677,557 
having  been  contributed  last  year  from 
that  source  against  $140,000  from  all 
others,  yet  there  are  many  corporations 
in  the  State,  that  hold  property  which, 
under  charters  granted  by  previous 
Legislatures,  enjoy  to  a  great  degree  im¬ 
munity  from  taxation.  The  courts  have 
decided  that  these  charters  are  valid  con¬ 
tracts,  and  that  the  State  has  surrendered 
its  sovereign  right  over  taxation.  The 
Governor  insists  that  though  the  State 
cannot  violate  the  alleged  contracts,  it 
can  assume  its  right  of  taxation  by  com¬ 
pensating  the  corporations,  and  he  ad¬ 
vises  that  it  should  buy  its  way  out  of 
these  old  blunders,  and,  mrthermore,  he 
proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  ren¬ 
dering  it  impossible  in  future  for  the 
Legislature  to  sell  or  surrender  the  State’s 
sovereign  rights.  New  Jersey  is  one  of 
'  the  oldest  of  the  States;  yet  it  has  bar¬ 
tered  away  its  rights  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  commonly  said  to  he  owned  by 
a  few  wealthy  corporations.  Its  present 
_  condition  should  l>e  a  warning  to  the 
,,  younger  States  in  the  West,  which  should 
’  never  permit  a  corrupt  or  negligent  Leg¬ 
islature  to  sell  or  surrender  their  sov- 
f  ereign  rights  to  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  our  American  institutions,  nionopoliz- 
5  ing  corporations. 


doubt  hundreds,  a9  in  past  years,  will 
write  to  us  reproachfully  that  they  ap¬ 
plied  but  did  not  receive  the  seeds.  But 
the  names  of  those  who  do  apply  inclos¬ 
ing  the  stamp,  are  at  once  so  entered,  and 
those  who  do  not  receive  the  seeds  may 
feel  confident  either  that  they  did  not 
scud  the  stamp  or  that  the  seeds  have  mis¬ 
carried.  We  are  perfectly  willing  in  the  j 
latter  case  to  duplicate  as  soon  as  we  learn 
the  fact.  The  distribution  of  the  seeds  | 
will  be  begun  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  | 
February.  '  _  _  _ _ 

FIGHT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  HOG. 

The  bill  introduced  into  Congress,  as 
mentioned  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
retaliating  on  those  nations  that  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  American  products,  has  been 
favorably  reported  in  the  House  by  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  to  whom  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  was  assigned.  This  measure 
meets  with  general  approval.  The  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  Boston  and 
several  other  large  cities  have  requested 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  their 
respective  States  to  co-operate  with  and 
urge  upon  other  members  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill.  The  press  in  all  quarters 
has  spoken  favorably  of  it.  Nearly  a 
dozen  bills  bearing  on  the  subject  have 
been  introduced  into  Congress  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  States,  a  remarka¬ 
ble  evidence  of  the  unanimity  of  senti¬ 
ment  over  a  wide  section  of  country  in 
favor  of  immediate  action  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Frelinghuyaen,  Secretary  of  State, 
however,  advises  a  little  delay  to  see  what 
effect  the  introduction  of  so  many  resolu¬ 
tions  into  Congress  may  have  on  the  for¬ 
eign  powers  that  discriminate  against  us, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  strong  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  them  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  Already  Bismarck  has  di¬ 
rected  that  an  inquiry  should  he  made  as 
to  whether  the  “exemption  laws”  which 
allow7  the  “free”  cities  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  to  provision  ships  w  ith  Ameri¬ 
can  pork,  should  not  be  extended  to 
Prussian  ports.  Prof.  Virchou,  the  emi¬ 
nent  German  scientist,  regards  the  em¬ 
bargo  on  American  pork  into  Germany 
and  France  as  “utterly  illogical,  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unjustifiable  for  sanitary  reasons,” 
and  declares  that  not  a  case  of  trichina?  in 
American  pork  has  been  proven  to  exist 
in  Germany  for  10  years.  These  views 
he  has  embodied  in  an  answer  to  a  letter 
of  inquiry  from  the  French  Assembly. 

The  French  Medical  Commissioners  sent 
to  Germany  to  investigate  the  subject, 
have  discovered  no  reuson  for  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  American  pork.  Many  of  the 
:  French  papers  are  urgent  in  favor  of  the 

immediate  removal  of  the  embargo.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  several  of  the 
’  large  seaboard  cities  of  France  have  pro- 
tested  against  it.  The  German  manufac¬ 
turers  of  woolen  goods,  of  which  we  im- 
1  port  about  $7, (too, 000  worth  a  year,  have 
'  requested  Bismarck  to.  cease  his  fight 
1  against  the  American  hog.  They  fear  an 
:  embargo  on  their  goods,  the  an  aline  colors 

I  of  which  are  more  unhealth ful  than  Arner- 
can  pork.  The  wine-makers  of  France 


galling  yoke.  Even  now,  they  have 
begun  to  say  to  the  farmers  and  planters 
of  the  land:  “Sell  us  your  wheat,  corn, 
meal,  wool,  cotton,  rice,  and  other 
products  at  the  prices  we  please  to 
name  or  you  shall  be  forced  to  keep  them 
till  they  rapidly  deteriorate  or  perish  on 
your  hands.”  '  Thus  obliging  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  sell  at  their  dictation  on  their  own 
terms,  they  turn  sharply  around,  after  pos¬ 
session  add  a  large  percentage  to  the  cost 
of  these  products,  and  then  dispose  of 
them  to  consumers  at  greatly  enhanced 
prices,  and  pocket  the  gains  they  have  so 
unjustly  wrvmg  from  their  victims. 

To  put  an  end  to  monopolies  and  rings 
the  people  have  thus  far  mostly  asked 
their  legislators  to  pass  severe  laws  to  re¬ 
press  them.  But  the  legislators  have  been 
slow  and  remiss  in  meeting  these  requests, 
and  when  partial  concessions  have  been 
made,  some  loop-hole  has  been  found  in  the 
law  through  which  the  oppressors  could 
crawl  unscathed  to  repeat  their  plundering 
exactions  with  impunity.  Now,  instead  of 
depending  on  legislators,  courts,  and  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  laws,  wTho  are  often  cheaply 
bribed  to  refrain  from  doing  their  duty, 
let  the  people  take  redress  into  their  own 
hands,  which  with  proper  resolution  and 
united,  untiring  action,  they  can  easily  do. 
In  the  formation  of  large  general  Granges 
they  have  already  secured  the  means  for 
their  protection  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  they  have  now  only  to  multiply  them 
in  a  smaller  way  over  the  whole  land  to 
utterly  crush  and  stamp  out  in  a  short 
time  every  monopoly  and  ring  that  is  tri¬ 
umphing  in  its  ill-gotten  plunder  and  in¬ 
terest.  To  act  with  force  and  harmony 
delegates  must,  be  chosen  from  town 
Granges  to  form  a  State  Grange,  and  dele¬ 
gates  again  from  this  to  form  the  Nation¬ 
al  Grange.  The  latter  would  then  be 
backed  up  by  such  an  overwhelming  num¬ 
ber  of  the  people  as  to  induce  Congress  to 
listen  to  the  justice  of  its  requirements 
and  grunt  them  without  delay.  If  this 
were  not  done,  then  let  the  people  resort 
to  political  action  and  elect  to  every  town, 
county,  State  and  National  office  such  per¬ 
sons  only  as  would  proceed  forthwith  to 
abolish  all  monopolies  and  rings. 


WILL  YOU  KINDLY  READ  THIS? 

Many  of  our  subscribers  say  “Send  the 
seeds;”  but  they  inclose  no  stamp.  Others 
say  “Please  find  stamp  for  seeds;”  but  the 
stamp  has  been  forgotten.  Our  readers 
will  pardon  us  for  saying  that  we  are 
obliged  to  have  a  rule  in  this  matter. 
Were  no  stamp  required,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  we  should  receive  more  application* 
for  the  need  distrihutions  than  me  have  ,v/h- 
\crib&rs.  Now  these  seed  distributions  are 
too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  or  to  be 
sent  to  persons  who  do  not  think  them 
worthy  of  being  planted  and  cultivated. 

The"  distributions  have  never  been  made 
as  a  so-called  premium ,  as  all  of  our  older 
readers  are  aware.  There  is  uo  charge  or 
condition  made  for  them  except  that  our 
subscribers  apply  and  send  us  a  throe-ccnt 
stamp  or  its  equivalent,  which  is  less  than 
the  postage  the  Rural  will  have  to  pay. 
Inasmuch  therefore  as  it  would  he  unfair 
t,o  those  who  do  send  the  stamp  if  we  were 
to  send  the  seeds  to  those  who  do  not, 
we  have  adopted  the  rule,  which  we  shall 
not  depart  from,  of  sending  them  only  to 
the  former. 

There  is  but  one  exception  to  the  above, 
viz.:  those  who  subscribe  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  iu  connection  with  other 
journals  which  club  with  it  offering  the 
seed  distribution,  need  not  apply.  The 
seeds  will  be  sent  to  them  without  applica¬ 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  seed  distribution  no 


and  Germany  are  also  getting  anxious 
with  good  reason,  for  very  little  foroigu 
wine  that  is  free  from  injurious  adultera¬ 
tions,  is  imported.  If  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  do  not  act  promptly  in  this  matter, 
we  insist  that  our  own  Government  should 
do  so.  _ _ _ 

MONOPOLIES— RINGS. 

History  informs  us  that  the  granting  of 
a  monopoly  of  any  commodity  to  a  favored 
fewT,  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  measures  that  unprincipled  des¬ 
pots  who  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  could 
adopt  against  the  general  interests  of  their 
people.  Monopolies  are  in  effect  nothing  less 
than  specially  favored  legal  robbery ;  and 
rings,  as  now’  formed  in  the  United  States, 
are  akin  to  them;  and  if  both  were  thus 
always  characterized,  they  would  be  fully 
understood  by  the  community,  and  looked 
upon  with  that  detestation  they  so  justly 
and  properly  merit.  Monopolies  and  rings 
render  the  people  little  better  than  slaves 
to  vile,  monied  associations,  whose 
whole  study  is  to  see  how  much  can  be 
extorted  from  their  victims  by  a  tyrani- 
cal  persistanee  in  ill-doing.  No  pity  is 
there  for  the  poor  and  suffering;  high¬ 
handed  robbery  is  their  creed,  and  to  this 
they  will  adhere  till  a  suffering  com¬ 
munity  rises  in  its  strength  and  puts  an 
end  to  their  oppression. 

Monopolies  and  rings,  we  deeply  re¬ 
gret.  to  say,  during  the  past  few  years 
have  obtained  a  favored  footing  iu  our  own 
free  and  independent  country,  and  they 
are  rapidly  extending  their  evil  influences, 
and  if  not  checked  at  once,  will  soon 
override  and  subject  the  people  to  their 


BREVITIES. 

It  is  rather  objectionable  that  we  should 
have  the  same  name  for  different  vegetables, 
as,  for  example,  Mayflower  Tomato  and  May¬ 
flower  Potato. 

J  G.  Buk bow'  writes  us  that  he  has  had 
people  visit  his  part  of  the  country  fFisbkill, 
N.  Y.)  who  have  traveled  the  continent  over 
and  who  say  thev  never  saw  anything  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  vineyards— not  even  those  of 
California. 

Coke  says  that  a  “corporation  cannot  be 
excommunicated  because  it  bath  no  soul 
It  is  true  that  corporations  are  soulless.  We 
are  very  readv  to  admit  that.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less  we  think  the  shade  of  Coke  will  look  down 
with  plea  sure  some  of  the.se  days  to  see  a  good 
many  corporations  iu  a  bad  fix. 

In  reply  to  very  many  inquiries  as  to  where 
the  genuine  Victoria  Grape  can  be  procured, 
wo  would  name  Mi'.  Geo.  W.  Peck,  of  Roselle, 
Union  Co..  New  Jersey.  He  has  two  vines, 
und  might  be  willing  to  supply  a  few  cuttings. 
He  writes  us  that  he  "helped  to  lift  them 
from  the  original  row  as  planted  by  Mr. 
Miner.” 


After  all,  Secretary  Folger  has  revised  his 
former  decision  with  regard  to  the  import 
duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco  at  the  urgent  solici¬ 
tation  of  the  louf-tobbaco  growers  of  Connect¬ 
icut.  As  cigar  wrappers  Sumatra  tobacco  is 
so  much  better  than  our  home-grown  leaf  that 
its  value  is  put  at  *1.75  a  pound  against  SO 
cents  for  the  domestic  product.  The  law  in¬ 
tended  that,  the  import  duty  on  the  superior 
article  should  be  75  cents  a  pound,  but  the 
clause  is  so  ambiguously  worded,  that  the  im¬ 
porters  by  puttlug  it  up  in  a  certain  way, 
sought  to  evade  the  intention  of  the  law  and 
lately  induced  the  Secretary  to  decide  that  it 
must  be  admitted  on  paying  a  duty  of  only 
35  cents  a  pound.  Ho  now  decides  that  the 
higher  duty  must  be  charged,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco-growers  who  still  retain  their  last  crop 
are  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  an  advance  in 
price;  while  those  who  have  sold  their  pro¬ 
duct  during  the  depression  arc  inclined  to 
profanity— the  ungodly  ones  only,  of  course. 

Huntington  is  very  likely  to  fuil  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  the  Texas- Pacific  land  grants. 
The  House  Railroad  Committee  has  reported 
adversely  to  his  eluitn.  The  grant  includes 
14,000.066  acres,  worth,  it  is  estimated,  $40,- 
000,000,  and  Lluutlagton  and  his  confederates 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  to  earn  it.  His 
letters  to  Colton  have  greatly  injured  his 
cause,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  large  number 
of  the  spiciest  of  them  have  yet  to  be  made 
public.  The  more  the  letters  are  studied,  the 
more  glaring  grow  the  cupidity,  imscru- 
pulouKtieas  and  audacity  of  the  man.  Among 
the  ancient  Athenians  a  man  deemed  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  republic  was  banished  from  the 
State  for  a  limited  period,  even  though  he 
were  us  upright  and  patriotic  as  Aristides,  the 
Just.  If  ostracism  prevailed  here,  what  a 
large  number  of  our  wealthiest  citizens  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  forced  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  country’s  good,  and  what  a  very 
small  proportion  of  them  would  have  the  slight 
est  claim  to  the  title  bestowed  on  Aristides!  t  j 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


WHAT  THE 


LEADING  FIRMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

SAY  OF  TnE 

RUR  % li  jVEW-YORK Kit 

AS  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Statements  from  those  who  Do  Not 
Compliment  Idly  and  who  Mean 
What  They  Say. 

NEW  YEAR’S  KIND  WORDS 
FROM  SUBSCRIBERS. 

From  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

We  regard  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  one 
of  the  b  st  advertising  mediums.  There  is  no 
paper  through  which  we  hear  offcener. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  D.  Landrkth  &  Sons. 
The  fact  that  we  have  just  engaged  double 
the  space  for  this  Spring’s  advertising,  should 
be  the  best  evidence  that  we  were  satisfied 
with  the  returns  from  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  1883  We  regard  the  Rural  as 
one  of  the  very  best  mediums,  largely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  character  of  its  circulation.  Its 
readers  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  a  good 
thing— to  be  wide-awake  and  progressive. 
Phllada.,  Pa.  W.  Atlek  Burpee  Co. 
We  have  used  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  years,  and  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  value  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
deserted  it. 

New  York.  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 
We  place  the  Rural  New-Yorker  iu  the 
front  rauk  as  au  advertising  medium  for 
seeds  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aud  Chicago,  ills, 

1  find  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of  the  best 
papers  in  which  to  advertise, 

Washington,  D.  C.  John  Haul. 

It.  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  now  paying  me  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  better  than  ever  before. 

Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Jno.  T.  Lovett. 
We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a  valu¬ 
able  advertising  medium. 

Rochester.  N  Y.  Ellwanger&  Barry. 

From  Stockmen. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  consider  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  a  first-class  advertising 
medium  for  our  stock.  It  is  a  sure-paying 
medium,  and  among  the  best  withiu  our 
kuowledge. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Smiths  &  Powell. 

We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of 
the  best  of  agricultural  papers.  We  have 
used  it  iu  advertising  our  cattle  sales,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  reeommendiug  it  to  the 
patronage  of  the  public. 

Alfred  M.  Herkness  &  2o. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

From  Manufacturers  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements,  &c. 

We  may  state,  with  entire  truthfulness,  that 
we  do  not  know  of  any  agricultural  paper 
that  we  prefer  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  ns  au 
advertising  medium,  and  we  have  thought  so 
for  years  and  have  acted  on  that  belief  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its  columns. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Walter  A.  Wood. 

We  can  conscientiously  state  that  according 
to  our  experience  so  far,  advertising  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  given  us  better  results 
thau  in  any  other  paper,  and  we  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  mediums  through  which  to 
reach  the  farming  community. 

Racine.  W is.  Johnson  it  Field. 

We  have  used  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
our  various  styles  of  Buckeye  grain  drills, 
seeders,  cultivators,  etc.,  for  several  years 
past,  aud  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  state  that 
we  consider  it  one  of  the  best  mediums  we 
have  found  for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
farmers  of  the  count  ry  our  class  of  goods.  We 
advertise  largely  iu  all  of  the  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  throughout  the  year,  but  from 
none  of  them  have  we  had  more  returns  in 
the  shape  of  inquiries  aud  actual  sales  than 
from  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  We  trust  that 
it  may  continue  in  prosperity  and  well  doing. 
Springfield,  O.  p.  1*.  Mast  &  Co. 

The  results  which  we  have  had  from  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  our  line  of  goods,  have 
been  very  satisfactory. 

Springfield,  O.  Mast,  Foos  &  Co. 

After  ten  years  of  constant  use  of  the  Rural 


New-Yorker,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  say 
that  as  an  advertising  medium,  we  believe 
that  it  has  uo  equal. 

Htgganum  M’f’g  Corporation. 
Higganum,  Coun. 

Duriug  the  past  three  years  we  have  ex¬ 
pended  a  good  deal  of  money  in  advertising, 
and  have  watched  somewhat  carefully  the 
results.  We  are  satisfied  that  our  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  have  brought 
us  double  the  number  of  inquiries  that  we  can 
trace  to  any  other  paper  in  which  our  adver- 
,  tise  uents  have  appeared . 

Albion,  Mich.  Albion  M'f’g  Co. 

Our  experience  in  newspaper  advertising  is 
not,  as  a  whole,  satisfactory;  but  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  better  results  from  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  than  from  any  other  paper  among  the 
many  we  have  used. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y.  Empire  Drill  Co. 
We  have  advertised  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  several  years,  and  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  mediums  in  the  country.  The  fact 
that  we  increase  our  advertisement  this  year 
from  28  to  4(1  lines,  is  good  evidence  that  we 
think  well  of  it. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co, 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years  we  have 
used  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  freely,  which  is  proof  that  we 
value  it  very  highly  iudeed.  It  stands  high 
on  our  list  of  papers,  and  would  be  about  the 
last  one  that  we  should  think  of  discarding. 
It  has  paid  splendidly. 

Millington.  N.  J.  Nash  &  Bro. 

We  have  ever  esteemed  patronage  the  high¬ 
est  evidence  of  approval.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  stood 
second  to  none  in  our  esteem.  We  mean  al¬ 
ways  to  exemplify  the  spirit  of  our  convic- 
i  tious  in  our  actions. 

)  Macedon,  N.  J.  Bickford  &  Huffman. 

S.  N.  Gallup,  Gen.  Agent. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  among  the  first, 
aud  is  one  of  the  few  papers  to  which  I  gave 
orders  before  the  close  of  1883,  for  advertising 
for  the  season  of  18S4.  This  is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  1  regard  it  as  au  advertising 
medium. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Minard  Harder. 

W  ithiu  the  past  two  years, during  which  time 
we  have  made  use  of  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  we  have  received  many  inqui¬ 
ries  which  we  could  trace  to  our  advertise¬ 
ment.  We  have  uo  doubt  we  were  repaid  for 
our  outlay.  Crowell  M'f’g  Co. 

Greoueastle,  Pa. 

We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a  good 
advertising  medium.  We  sell  many  goods 
from  our  advertisement,  in  it.  consequently 
make  a  profit.  A.  W.  Stevens  &  Sox. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

e  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of 
the  best  advertising  mediums  we  have  used  in 
our  business. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co. 

e  keep  a  record  of  the  results  accruiug 
from  our  advertising  iu  the  shape  of  inquiries 
and  cash  orders  accredited  to  each  paper. 
The  result  shows  that,  as  compared  with  other 
papers  costing  as  much— or,  in  other  words, 
for  the  relative  amount  spent— the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  paid  ns  better  thau  any  other. 
We  regard  it  as  an  excellent  advertising  me 
fiium.  Enterprise  M'f’g  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Our  experience  iu  advertising  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  us;  iu  fact,  we  think  we  have  derived  more 
benefit  from  it  than  from  any  other  paper. 

B.  &  J.  W.  Belcher. 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

We  have  used  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  an 
advertising  medium  for  years,  aud  waut  uo 
better  one  for  good  returns.  We  have  a  way 
of  crediting  each  paper,  so  each  has  to  stand 
on  its  own  footing.  J.  Stevens  &  Co. 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 

We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of 
the  best  advertising  mediums  that  we  have 
ever  used.  We  cannot  recommend  it  too 
highly.  Hart,  Hitchcock  &  Co. 

Peoria,  Ills. 

We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of 
the  very  best  advertising  mediums  for  goods 
of  our  line.  Sandwich  M'f'g  Co. 

Sandwich,  Ill 

We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a  first- 
class  advertising  medium. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  W.  L  Boyer  &  Bro. 

We  take  great  pleasure  iu  noting  the  high 
rank  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  taken  as  an 
advertising  medium,  aud  do  not  speak  unad¬ 
visedly,  having  tried  its  columns  for  many 
years.  Boomer  &  Boschkrt  Press  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of 
the  best  advertising  mediums,  aud  show  our 
appreciation  of  it  by  patronizing  it  to  the 
extent  of  several  huudred  dollars  per  year. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Our  experience  with  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  an  advertising  medium  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  we  expect  to  use  additional 
space  very  soon. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

We  have  received  very  favorable  results  iu 
consequence  of  advertising  in  the  Rural  New. 
\  orker.  The  unfavorable  season  has  directly 
affected  our  trade,  and  the  results  have  not 
been  as  much,  we  think,  as  they  would  have 
been  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
We  have  kept  a  record  of  inquiries,  and  the 
Rural  is  second  on  our  list.  This  is  our  first 
year  of  advertising,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
being  an  unfavorable  season,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  the  value  of  the  paper  to  us. 
We  shall,  doubtless,  continue  to  use  its  pages 
as  long  as  the  results  are  as  satisfactory  as 
they  now  appear  to  be. 

Freeport,  Ills.  Stover  M’f'g  Co. 

From  the  large  number  of  letters  and  postals 
that  we  receive  daily,  we  regard  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  being  one  of  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  mediums. 

Easton,  Pa.  Wilson  Bros. 

We  have  used  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  more  or  less  for  10  years,  and 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  best  class  of  farmers. 

Farmer's  Friend  M’f’g  Co., 
Dayton, Ohio.  Y.  P.  Van  Horne,  Sec. 

After  several  years'  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  principal  papers  in  the  United 
States,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  Rural 
New-Y  orker  one  of  the  best  mediums  through 
which  to  reach  the  public. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Chase,  Pres’t. 

We  have  obtained  good  results  from  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fowler  &  Woodworth. 
Taughaunock  Falls .  N.  Y. 

Our  advertisements  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  brought  us  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns.  Treman,  Waterman  &  Co. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

V  e  have  used  the  columns  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  al- 
w-ays  regarded  it  as  a  valuable  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Chadborn  &  Caldwell  M’f’g  Co. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  L.  M.  Smith,  Sec. 
Our  experience  has  convinced  us  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  profitable  advertising 
medium  for  us. 

East  Wilton,  Me.  Hiram  Holt  &  Co. 

We  regard  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  among 
the  best  advertising  mediums  for  our  Fruit 
Evaporator  iu  this  country. 

Waynesboro,  Pa.  American  M’f’g  Co. 

W e  find  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a  firstrdass 
advertising  medium,  and  are  well  satisfied 
with  all  our  investments  for  advertisements 
in  its  columns.  Smith  &  Woodard. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Continued  use  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
desirable  results  During  the  past  ten  years 
we  have  had  advertising  space  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Truuiansburg,  N  Y.  Gregg  &  Co. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  we  have  adver 
tised  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  almost  con¬ 
stantly  for  the  past,  three  years,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  We  have  used  all 
the  best  agricultural  papers  in  the  country, 
and  we  consider  the  Rural  second  to  none. 

Erie,  Pa.  The  F.  F.  Adams  Co. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  we 
consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of  the 
most  valuable  advertising  mediums  for  our 
line  of  manufactures  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  character  of  the  circulation  it 
has,  seems  to  be  of  the  best,  and  our  experience 
goes  to  show  that  the  quality  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  results  as  the  quantity,  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  circulation. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  Bradley  &  Co. 

We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  one 
of  our  best  advertising  mediums. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Ag.  Tool  Co. 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  season  for  Spring 
advertising,  we  would  like  tohavevou  reserve 
for  us  our  usual  location  on  outside  jiage  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  have  confined 
our  advertising,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to 
less  than  a  half-dozen  journals,  and  our  expe¬ 
rience  for  several  years  in  the  Rural  has  led 
us  to  increase  our  advertising  space  in  its  col¬ 
umns  each  year.  We  would  not  do  so  if  we 
did  not  think  it  paid  us.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  difference  iu  the  purchasing  quality 
of  the  readers  of  different  agricultural  papers, 
eveu  wheu  of  the  same  circulation.  The  sue 
cessful,  thrifty,  intelligent  farmers  are  ready 
to  buy — whether  au  implement  or  a  fertilizer 
— when  they  Hud  a  good  thing;  but  there  is  a 


large  class  of  small  garden  operators  who 
like  to  pose  as  agriculturists  and  seldom  buy 
anything.  The  Rural  seems  to  have  a  strong 
hold  on  the  farmers.  [  can  conscientiously 
make  my  indorsement  of  the  Rural  very 
strong.  I  wish  it  every  success. 

N.  Y.  City.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  V.  P. 

Manufacturer  of  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

W e  can’t  remember  when  we  began  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker;  and  when 
we  don't  advertise  in  it.  we  shan't  be  worth 
remembering.  And  that's  what  we  think 
about  the  Rural. 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons. 


Concord,  N.  H. 


Man’f’rs  of  Churns. 


We  are  very  happy  to  say  that  we  consider 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  one  of  the  very  best 
advertising  mediums  in  the  country. 

Estey  Organ  Co. 

Julius  J.  Estey,  Treas. 
Brattleboro.  Yt.  M'f’rs.  of  Organs. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of  the  best 
advertising  mediums  in  the  country. 

Wm.  Kxabe  &  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md.  Man  of  Pianos. 

We  consider  the  Rural  New  Yorker  very 
satisfactory  as  au  advertising  medium. 

Sandwich  Enterprise  Co. 

W  m.  Radley,  Sec.  and  Treas. 
Sandwich,  Hi,  M’f’rs.  of  Windmills. 
We  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one  of 
the  best  advertising  mediums  on  our  list  of 
papers,  as  it  goes  directly  to  the  parties  that 
we  wish  to  reach.  We  have  used  its  columns 
for  the  past  20  years,  and  we  think  it  never 
paid  us  better  in  the  way  of  returns  than  it 
has  during  the  past  year.  We  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  mediums  for  reaching  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests.  The  Gt.  Am.  Tea  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

I  have  found  the  Rural  New-Yorker  an  ex 
eellent  advertising  medium,  not  only  from  its 
wide  circulation,  but  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  its  readers  that  its  advertise¬ 
ments  are  trustworthy.  T.  W.  Lawford, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Agent  for  Sheep  Dip. 
Among  the  agricultural  newspapers  we 
regard  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  one  of  the 
best  for  advertising  purposes. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co., 

Pub.  Webster’s  Dictionaries. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  four  years, 
and  are  much  pleased  with  the  result,  and 
shall  continue  our  advertisement  this  year. 
Warren,  Mass.  W.  E.  Lincoln, 

M’fr  Patent  Channel  Can  Creamery. 
We  found  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a  good 
medium  in  which  to  advertise,  especially  to 
any  one  having  articles  that  can  lie  sent  to 
any  part  of  North  America  with  profit.  For 
prices  on  farm  drain  tile  we  have  countless 
inquiries  from  points  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  reach  on  account  of  freight  charges. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  far-reaching;  henee 
it  must  prove  an  excellent  advertising  me¬ 
dium  for  many.  No  humbug  about  it. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Jno.  Lytr  &  Sons, 
M’f’rs  of  Dram  Tile,  &c. 

The  Jones’  scale  has  been  advertised  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  nearly  80  years.  I 
have  always  considered  the  rates  high,  but  in 
justice  I  will  say  that  it  has  brought  us  quite 
as  much  profit  for  the  money  expended,  as  any 
other  paper.  One  point  is  worth  especial  con¬ 
sideration,  viz.:  the  Rural  readers  pay  for 
what  they  older;  at  least,  such  has  been  our 
experience.  Jones  of  Binghamton. 

Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

We  have  for  several  years  past  used  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  means 
of  reaching  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and 
we  consider  it  a  valuable  advert  ising  medium. 
Boston,  Mass.  Gljdden  &  Curtis, 
M’f'rs  of  Pacific  Soluble  Guano. 

The  best  recommendation  that  we  can  give 
of  the  value  of  the  RuraL  New-Yorker  as  an 
advertising  medium,  is  to  say  that  we  com¬ 
menced  advertising  in  it  some  10  or  12  years 
ago,  and  we  do  not  remember  that  we  have 
taken  our  advertisement  out  once  during  tlis 
period.  IT.  S.  Wind  Esgine  &  Pump  Co. 
Batavia,  Ill.  W.  H.  Burnham,  Gen.  Agt. 

From  Subscribers. 

I  hope  the  Rural  New-Yorker  will  never  be 
missing  from  my  home  again,  as  I  consider  its 
advice  to  the  farmers  indispensable  and  in¬ 
valuable;  for  it  is  given  unbiassed  by  any  sel¬ 
fish  motive. 

Alachua  Co.,  Florida.  A.  A.  Long. 

The  Rural  is  the  best  agricultural  paper  that 
I  have  seen  iu  27  years’  experience;  for  it  has 
paid  me  my  money  back  several  times  by  its 
teachings  in  regard  to  potatoes,  the  Keiffer 
Pear  and  Dwarf  Apple. 

AmiadosCo.,  Cal.  W.  Wight. 
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I  subscribed  for  the  Rural  in  ’81  and  ’82,  but 
stopped  it  in  '83,  takiDg  another  agricultural 
paper  in  its  place — one  that  claims  to  be  the 
best.  I  think  differently.  Caunot  do  without 
the  Rural  any  longer ;  wife  says  the  same. 

Peel  Co.,  Ontario.  H.  Dale. 

I  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  lahors  of 
the  conductor  of  the  Rural  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  general,  and  in  furnish 
ing  the  best  family  newspaper  for  farmers. 

C.  W.  Sears. 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss. 
Specimen  copy  of  the  Rural  came  to  hand, 
and  after  a  hasty  reading  1  think  it  a  superior 
agricultural  journal,  and  any  farmer  who 
neglects  to  subscribe  for  it,  and  to  read  it,  is 
but  half  educated,  if  that. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  James  Kerr. 

The  “Resolutions’'  for  the  New  Year  in  the 
Rural  for  January  5th,  if  followed  up,  would 
be  worth  the  subscription  for  many  years.  I 
take  a  large  number  of  agricultural  papers, 
and  have  occasion  to  examine  a  good  many 
more,  yet  I  think  the  Rural  is  the  best. 

Lehigh  Co.  ,  Pa.  H.  E.  E.  Roeder, 

I  am  betterpleased  with  the  Rural  thau  with 
any  paper  I  have  ever  taken. 

Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.  8.  F.  Merrill. 

The  Rural  is  certainly  the  best  national 
agricultural  paper  in  America. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  E.  A.  Eastabrook. 

1  am  a  subscriber  to  six  agricultural  papers; 
at  the  head  of  this  list  stands  the  Rural,  no. 
only  as  a  practically  written  journal,  but  it  is 
in  moral  tone  a  model  which  others  would  do 
well  to  copy  after. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alex.  Campbell. 

The  positive  knowledge  given  by  the  experi¬ 
ment*  at  the  Rural  Experimental  Grounds, 
seems  to  be  of  more  value  to  larmers  than  the 
contradictory  statements  made  bv  many  indi¬ 
viduals  in  other  papers,  based  upon  all  sorts  of 
systems,  and  conducted  in  a  “  helter-skelter” 
manner. 

Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  R  G.  Carter. 
After  reading  the  Rural  for  a  year,  I  can, 
and  hereby  do,  indorse  it  as  just  the  kind  of  a 
paper  that  the  farmer,  the  stockman,  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  and,  in  a  word,  everybody  that  has 
a  taste  for,  or  is  iu  any  way  engaged  in  rural 
pursuits,  needs.  As  a  family  paper  it  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Its  bright,  attractive  appearance, 
pure  tone,  and  the  immense  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  it  gives  on  almost  every  subject  that 
touches  the  interests  of  the  home,  make  it,  in 
my  judgment,  the  best  family  paper  in  the 
country.  I  notice  that  several  agricultural 
papers  claim  to  be  the  best  and  the  cheapest, 
but  the  nural  can  afford  to  let  them  set  up 
their  claim,  and,  smiling  at  their  conceit,  go 
on  improving,  enlarging  ite  listof  subscribers, 
an  I  receiving  the  favorable  verdict  of  its 
readers.  No  intelligent,  man  or  woman  who 
has  read  the  Rural  for  a  year,  will  willingly 
give  it  up  for  any  of  the  so-called  “best  and 
cheapest.”  By  the  way,  if  I  had  subscribed 
for  the  Rural  a  year  sooner  than  I  did,  it 
would  have  saved  me  $43.  50.  W  ho  was  it  that 
said,  “Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but.  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other”?  Well,  I  have  been  in 
that  school,  and  paid  the  above  amount  for 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  “dunce  cap.” 

Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.  S.  Y.  Kennedy. 

The  Rural  may  just  as  well  put  my  name 
dowu  as  a  life  subscriber  aud  save  the  trouble 
of  taking  it  off  the  books,  as  1  have  taken  it  for 
25  years  and  shall  continue  to  take  it  as  long  as 
its  rnoito  is  “Improvement.” 

Gallia  Co  ,  Ohio.  W.  Halbert. 

The  Rural  is  the  best  anil  cheapest  of  all  pa¬ 
pers,  filled  with  practical  and  common-sense 
teachings.  It  is  often  a  wonder  to  me  how  it 
can  be  published  for  so  small  a  sum  of  money. 
It  has  a  wonderful  influence  where  it  is  read. 
In  fact,  oue  cau  tell  by  the  surroundiugs  of  a 
man  who  reads  it  that  he  has  beou  greatly 
benefited  by  the  love  of  beauty  it  incuLcates, 
and  the  excellent  lessons  it  gives. 

Ontario  Co.,  Canada.  Archibald  Clinton. 

I  can  hardly  spare  the  money  for  the  Rural, 
hut  it  is  always  so  welcome  I  can’t  persuade 
myself  to  do  without  it.  Success  aud  long  life 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker! 

Frauklin  Co.,  Pa.  Samuel  Omwake. 

I  consider  the  Rural  the  best  agricultural 
and  horticultural  paper  printed.  My  name  is 
among  the  old  subscribers. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  W.  P.  Rupert. 

I  have  had  the  Rural  in  my  family  lor  over 
30  years  and  find  it  increasing  in  interest.  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  best  agricultural  paper  for 
me.  Peoria  Co.,  HI.  Gilbert  Mitchell. 

- - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVE*). 

Dillon  Brothers,  Normal,  McLeauCo., 
Ills.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Norman  Horses. 

Francis  Brill,  Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Circular  of  Loug  Island  cabbage  seed. 

Wm  Park*,  Parry  P.  O  ,  N.  J  Circular  of 
the  Wilson,  Jr.,  Blackbony,  Ktetfer Pear, etc. 


L.  W.  Gardner,  PortColden,  Warren  Co., 

N.  J.  Peach  catalogue  of  the  Valley  View- 
Nursery. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Concord,  Mass., 
Illustrated  circular  and  testimonials  of  the 
new  white  grape  Francis  B.  Hayes. 

Stover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Freeport, 
Ills.  Illustrated  catalogue,  17  pages,  of 
Stover's  Patent  Geared  Corn  and  Cob  Sweep 
Grinder. 

The  Edward  Harrison  Mill  Co  ,  185 
Howard  Ave.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  100  pages  of  Harrison’s 
Standard  Burr-Stone  Mills. 

American  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa  Illustrated  treatise  on  evaporating 
fruits,  and  catalogue  of  the  American  Fruit 
Drier  or  Pneumatic  Evaporator. 

J.  W.  Pen fi eld  &  Son.  Willoughby,  Lake 
Co.,  Ohio.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  clay-work¬ 
ing  machinery— Brick  and  tile  machines,  pug 
mills,  clay  crushers,  clay  ©levators. 

Cayuga  Plaster  Co.,  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y,  “The  Progressive  Farm¬ 
ers’  Memorandum  Book,”  setting  forth  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  this 
plaster. 

William  E.  Lincoln,  Warren.  Mass.,  and 
London,  Ontario,  Cau.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  well-known  Lincoln  Patent  Chaunel 
Can  Creamery  with  the  commendatory  words 
of  those  who  have  used  it. 

Thf.  Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing 
Co.,  South  Seud.  Ind.  This  is  a  unique  circu¬ 
lar  in  the  form  of  the  good  old  song,  “Wait 
for  the  Wagon,”  with  highly  colored  covers 
illustrative  of  this  firm  and  its  wagous 

David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  A  Rural  Register  aud  Almanac  (or  1884. 
of  100  pages,  well  filled  with  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  This  well  known  seed  house  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1784.  The  Register  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all  of  our  readers  who  choose  to  apply 
to  the  above  firm. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co..  Painesville, 
O.  A  catalogue  of  114  pages  of  plants,  seeds, 
fruits,  small  fruits,  grape-vines,  illustrated 
with  a  colored  plate  of  Eulalia  Japonica 
Zebrina,  one  of  the  hardiest  aud  most  beauti 
ful  of  ornamental  grasses.  The  list  of  novel¬ 
ties  in  each  class  is  well  selected 
The  Higganum  M’f’g  Corporation,  Hig- 
gftuuru,  Conn  This  good  old  coneeru  offera 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  leading  tools 
for  the  farm  and  garden.  The  Meeker  Har¬ 
row  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  such  men  as 
Peter  Henderson  and  J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  They 
find  it  a  capital  substitute  for  a  rake  on  all 
lands  not  very  stony. 

George  S.  Wales.  Bannockburn  Farm, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  not  a  very  showy 
catalogue,  but  it  is  made  up  of  carefully  se¬ 
lected  lists  of  small  fruits,  grapes,  carnations, 
pansies,  roses,  gladioli,  geraniums,  hardy 
shrubs,  vines  and  flower  seeds.  A  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  is  justly  given  to  the  Hansell  Rasp¬ 
berry.  and  the  great  Marlboro  is  offered  for 
next  Fall's  orders* 

Robert  Buist,  922  and  924  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Buist’s  Almanac  and  Gar¬ 
den  Manual.  A  book  of  192  pages  illustrated, 
sent  without  charge  to  applicants.  It  pre¬ 
sents  very  full  lists  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  bints  for  every  month  in  the  year. 
This  firm  has  been  established  5fi  years,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  good  seeds  as 
well  as  any  other. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1884.  James 
Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  catalogue  is  a 
work  of  150  pages,  three  colored  plates  aud 
about  1,000  illustrations,  and  the  price  is  10 
cents,  merely  the  cost  of  mailiug.  Among  the 
long  and  well-selected  list  of  potatoes  Vick’s 
Extra  Early  is  offered  at  $2.00  per  pound. 
Its  special  merits  are  set  forth  as  earliuess 
and  excellence  iu  quality.  We  have  ngt  yet 
tested  it.  We  have  always  liked  Vick’s  Cata¬ 
logues  because  they  are  conservative  and  free 
from  glaring  exaggerations. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  Marblehead,  Mass.  A 
large-sized  catalogue  of  50  pages.  Mr.  Greg¬ 
ory  is  one  of  those  seedsmen  who  lias  experi¬ 
ment  grounds  and  who  writes  from  experi¬ 
ence.  He  has  introduced  inauy  new  plants  and 
now  offers  a  new  cabbage  the  “Early  Deep 
Head,”  and  a  new  potato,  the  “Early  Muine.’i 
Most,  of  the  novelties  of  the  season  appear  in 
this  catalogue.  We  note  Imperial  Barley, 
Welcome  Oats,  the  Rural  Blush  Potato,  re¬ 
marking  that  the  eyes  are  rather  too  promi¬ 
nent  to  mako  it  a  popular  market  variety; 
Vick’s  Prize,  Crawford’s  Seedling.  The  cata¬ 
logue  should  be  exumiued  to  be  appreciated 
D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Luudreth’s  Companion  for  the  Garden  and 
Farm.  This  is  a  new  departure.  The  highly - 
colored  covers  remind  us  of  many  foreign 
seedmeu’s  catalogues  There  are  colored  plates 
of  flowers,  onions,  the  Boss  Watermelon, 
which,  however,  represents  the  white  rind  as 
at  least  twice  too  thick  ,  of  Luudreth’s  Ear 


liest  Cabbage.  Among  the  new  potatoes  we 
note  the  State  of  Maine  and  Garfield,  both  of 
which  have  been  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  work  is  full  of  useful  hints  and  directions. 
The  price  is  ten  cents,  which,  we  should  sup¬ 
pose,  would  not  cover  postage. 

J  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co., 

N.  J.  Illustrated  cat  i  logue  of  small  fruits, 
grapevines, fruit  trees,  nut  tri  es,  roses, etc.  Mr. 
Lovett  makes  specialties  of  the  Manchester 
Strawberry  .theHansell  Raspberry  aud  the  J es- 
sicaGrape.  1  he  latter  has  uot  been  well  tested. 

It  is  claimed  to  lie  ns  early  as  the  Talman, 
while  in  color  it  is  white  and  in  quality  the 
best.  We  have  a  vine  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  shall  report  as  to  its  behavior  iu  due  time. 

As  to  the  Hansell,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  very 
great  acquisition.  The  quality  is  good,  the 
color  bright.  It  is  firm  and  very  early,  if  uot 
the  earliest  red  raspberry. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  114  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  A  catalogue  of  50  pages 
of  all  the  usual  farm,  ga  rden  aud  flower  seeds 
with  a  particularly  Hue  selection  of  potatoes 
and  novelties.  Among  the  former  we  note 
the  Early  Mayflower.  Early  Gem,  Early  Sun¬ 
rise,  Conqueror.  Q,  K.  Mammoth,  the  Rural 
Blush,  Dakota  Red,  which  is  highly  praised 
by  some,  Jumbo,  etc.  Among  the  latter  we 
note  the  Learning,  Rural  Heavy  Dent  and 
Chester  Co.  Mammoth  Indian  Corn,  which 
last  we  commend  to  those  who  have  a  rich, 
sandy  soil  south  of  New  York  aud  Chicago, 
and  who  do  not  mind  immense  stalks  aud  the 
ear  perched  up  six  feet  or  more;  the  new  Wel¬ 
come  Oats,  etc.,  etc. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cort- 
landt  Street.  N.  Y.  A  manual  of  everything 
for  the  garden  aud  field,  fully  illustrated  with 
a  colored  plate  of  the  new  tea  rose  Sunset. 
Among  the  specialties  is  the  Dew  celery, 

“  Henderson's  White  Plume,"  which  naturally 
has  white  stalks,  while  jmrtious  of  the  iuuer 
leaves  and  heart  are  also  white,  which  renders 
the  operation  of  bleaching  very  easy.  It  is 
also  a  very  pretty  table  ornament.  It  is 
recommended  for  early  plantiug,  as  it  will  not 
keep  as  well  ns  the  ordiuary  kinds  Among 
other  novelties  we  note  Bliss’s  Ever-bearing 
Pea,  which,  according  to  our  own  tests,  is  well 
named;  the  Vanguard  Potato,  which  is  said 
to  be  10  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose  or 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  while  in  quality  it  is  not 
excelled;  the  Cardinal  Tomato,  &e. 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  A  book  of 
241  pages,  by  Peter  Henderson,  35  aud  37 
Cortland t  St...  N.  Y.  Mr.  Heuderson  assigus 
as  the  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  work 
that  he  is  unable  to  auswer  by  letter  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  inquiries  which  come  to  him  each 
season  lroru  his  patrons  respecting  the  subjects 
therein  cousidered  One  hundred  pages  are 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  Rose  Growing  in 
Winter,  Propagation  of  Plauts  by  Cuttings, 
Layers  and  Seed;  all  sorts  of  hardy  bulbs, 
gladioli,  tuberoses,  etc,;  and  the  rest  1 141 
pages)  to  Onion  Giow-iug  for  Market,  How  to 
Grow  Cabbage  anil  Cauliflower,  Growing  aud 
Preserving  Celery  for  Winter,  Strawberry 
Culture,  Root  Crops  for  Farm  Stock,  Culture 
of  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne,  Manures  nnd  their 
Modes  of  Application,  Market  Gardening 
around  New  York,  Humbugs  iu  Horticulture. 

Our  line  posters  in  three  colors  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  apply.  Ca  n  not  you  Jind  a  place  in 
your  ca n  iaiyChuuse  or  barn  for  the  Rural 
poster f  All  may  apply  for  our  new  Premium 
List  also.  “ 

Domestic  Cccmomi) 

conducted  by  kmii-y  maple. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER'S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIE. 


charity  sweetheart. 

Jan.  1  — Father  was  vexed  when  he  saw 
what  I  had  written  for  the  paper.  He  said: 
“  Charity,  you  make  out  you’re  awful  dis¬ 
contented.  always  wanting  something  you 
can't  get.”  Pm  not  sorry  if  it  sot  him  think¬ 
ing,  for  half  the  trouble  with  men  folk  is 
thoughtlessness,  not,  real  uukinduess.  Now 
in  the  matter  ol  money,  1  think  farmers' 
girls  haven’t  fair  play.  V\  e  work  all  the  year, 
saving  hired  help,  aud  only  getting  our  board 
and  economical  clothes.  There  are  uo  con¬ 
certs,  no  ice-cream  parlors,  no  lectures,  to 
feast  either  soul  or  body  and  cause  us  to 
spend  money ;  no  milliners'  shops  to  tempt  us 
to  purchase  loves  of  bonnet*.  Yet,  only  the 
other  day.  seeing  in  the  papers  that  the  won 
dei  ful  Patti  was  in  a  city  uot  far  distant,  aud 
that  the  fare  to  and  from  it  was  reduced  one- 
half,  I  happened  to  say  longingly :  “  Ob,  1  do 
wish  1  could  go!”  If  father  had  said;  Well, 
little  daughter,  you  have  worked  hard  all 
Summer,  heie’s  money  ,  go  if  you  wish,"  i 


should  have  been  a  happy  country  gill,  and  I 
would  not  have  asked  for  more  nil  the  rest  of 
the  W inter.  1  could  have  lived  on  the  memory 
of  that  beautiful  singing,  aud  knit  stockings 
at  the  fireside.  But  what  do  you  think  he  did 
say?  I  will  tell.  “  So  you  would  waste  all 
that  money  for  a  eouplo  of  hours'  amuse¬ 
ment!”  “A  coupte  of  hours!”  Why,  it  would 
lost  me  a  lifetime.  Oue  does  not  measure 
such  things  by  the  moment  of  actual  enjoy¬ 
ment  during  the  performance,  for  the  mem¬ 
ory  affords  a  life-long  pleasure,  and  the  eleva¬ 
ting  influence  cannot  be  estimated.  I’m  so  tired 
of  this  humdrum  existeuce.  Nobody  that 
comes  here  cares  for  the  things  that  interest 
mo.  If  a  neighbor  comes  in,  he  will  sit  and 
talk  to  father  for  hours  about  the  price  of 
pork,  or  if  the  steers  are  fattening,  or  how 
the  fodder  is  holding  out.  Sometimes  the 
young  men  come  in  to  see  my  brothers,  and 
they  spend  au  evening  just  talking  about 
fast  horses,  or  cows  that  give  the  most  milk- 
in  n  neighborhood,  or  some  petty  details 
about  a  neighbor’s  affairs.  It  does  get  so 
tiresome!  They  never  read  anything  but  a 
weekly  local  paper,  and  would  think  it  wasted 
money  to  buy  a  new  book.  Then  their  gram¬ 
mar  is  so  bad;  they  say  “seen"  for  “saw,” 
are  always  “guessing”  and  talking  about 
“  them  oxen.”  I  know  they  are  honest,  good- 
hearted  boys;  but  what  is  the  reason  one  need 
be  so  uncouth  even  if  one  does  live  in  the 
country?  Winter  evenings  are  long,  aud  if 
spent  in  mental  improvement  might  be  pleas 
autly  spent,  instead  of  being  a  time  of  ennui, 
or  of  useless  dissipation. 

15, — While  father  was  reading  the  Rural, 
lie  said;  “  1  wish  all  the  writers  would  teach 
farmers’  girls  to  he  contented  with  their  lot. 
Now,  there’s  *  Grctcbeu,’  who  gives  her  way 
of  keeping  pork,  while  ray  girl  is  turning  up 
her  nose  at  it  on  the  same  page.”  1  felt  sorry 
for  father  .but  1  feel  sorrier  for  myself ;  perhaps 
he  thinks  1  ought  to  be  satisfied,  but  it  is  hard 
to  bo  so.  Our  term  is  a  good  one;  the  boys 
are  grown  up;  I  am  mother,  sister,  and  wife 
to  the  household,  yet.  while  1  have  saved  the 
wages  of  a  housekeeper,  and  have  done  the 
tailoring  for  the  boys  until  lately,  there  Is 
no  sewing-machine,  uo  musical  instrument 
(except  Burt's  fiddlei,  uot  a  picture  on  the 
walls,  and,  taking  an  inventory  of  the  books, 

I  find  after  The  Book  of  Books  and  the  family 
album,  only  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  Barter’*  Saints’  Rest,  aud 
several  hooks  on  the  diseases  of  cattle.  Now, 
iu  the  bam  there  is  every  kind  of  implement 
for  usp  on  the  farm,  and  each  ueiv  invention 
is  tested  carefully,  and  purchased  if  thought 
necessary  But  it  is  considered  a  waste  to  spend 
money  in  home  adornment,  aud  books  are 
“so  expensive,”  1  am  told.  So  I  knit  store 
Bocks,  saved  squash  and  onion  aud  other  seeds 
all  Summer,  and  have  joined  the  “Society  to 
Encourage  Study  at.  Home.”  It  cost  me  two 
dollars,  and  I  bought  some  books  of  history 
and  Dana's  “  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told." 

I  find  the  interchange  of  letters  a  real  “  en¬ 
couragement  ”  and  help. 

IGtb.— Thi*  morning  was  cold  anil  windy. 
The  boys  forgot  to  bring  in  kindlings,  and  the 
Are  would  not  burn.  A  late  breakfast  makes 
a  late  day,  aud  so  I  found  it.  Nothing  seemed 
to  go  right.  We  had  a  pudding  for  dinner, 
boiled  in  a  cloth,  aud  as  1  forgot  to  put  a  plate 
uuder  it  the  consequence  was  it  was  burned  at 
the  bottom,  and  (polled  my  new  pudding 
cloth.  Then  when  the  mail  came  in  I  found 
that  “Forest  and  Farm,"  the  Rural  puper  that 
was  going  to  give  a  present  to  all  Us  sub¬ 
scribers  w  hen  it  reached  1,000,000,  hud  turned 
out  a  swindle,  and  it  hold  oue  of  i.iy  hardly 
earned  fifty  cents  and  a  good  mauy  of  my 
idle  dreams;  and  It  seemed  a  fit.  ending  for 
the  day. 

- - - 

A  PLAIN  TALK. 

MRS.  J.  E.  8. 

Since  reading  those  “Reveries,”  I  have  it 
in  my  heart  to  write  to  “Charity  Sweetheart,” 
as  something  tells  me  there’s  good  iu  the  girl, 
notwithstanding  the  sentimentality  of  her 
letter.  Should  this  glamor  now  surrounding 
her,  bo  removed  before  life  makes  the  heart 
hitter,  she  will  be  likely  to  develop  into  a 
noble  woman;  but  should  she,  uninterrupted, 
foster  such  sickly  sentiments,  she  will  uot 
only  be  herself  unhappy,  but  she  will  tend  to 
make  others  unhappy.  It.  is  well  to  have 
noble  ambitions  and  high  aspirations;  but  it 
is  not  well  to  hold  one's-self  aloof  from  uue’s 
more  practical  friends,  and  worship,  afar  off, 
the  great  “masters  of  art  and  the  gruud  prima 
donnas.”  It  generally  turns  out  that  we  are 
,  worshipping  images  of  our  own  creation, 
quite  different  from  the  real  living  ones.  This 
longiug  to  mingle  and  commune  with  these 
noble  spirits  with  such  mteutness  £Lat  our 
i  every-day  ourrouudiuus  become  unpleasant, 
indicates  a  morbid  mind,  uml  shows  an  iuno- 
l  ;enee  aud  au  inexperience  almost  incompre 
[  hensible.  were  it  not  for  a  similar  ..'haptei  iu 
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our  own  lives.  What  will  the  awakening  be 
when  the  halo  with  which  Sweet  Chanty  has 
enveloped  those  great  master  spirits,  melts, 
and  she  sees  life  as  it  is  in  their  domain  ?  The 
purple  and  fine  linen  in  too  many  coses  will 
be  tattered  and  soiled,  and  the  living  human 
being  will  turn  out  weary  and  worn  in  alto¬ 
gether  too  many  instances  to  harmonize  with 
her  girlish  views.  In  fact,  she  will  find  she 
has  created  a  world  and  peopled  it— but  no 
such  world  exists.  Jn  coming  years  when, 
having  wandered  afar  from  the  home  circle, 
perchance  it  having  been  broken,  to  whom  can 
she  go  and  find  sweeter  sympathy  than  to 
those  same  practical  brothers  from  whom  she 
now  turns  a  way.  Do  not  mistake  this  discon¬ 
tent  which  bubbles  now  and  froths  and  foams, 
perhaps  inwardly  as  yet,  for  an  innate  higher 
nature.  Do  not  foster  the  idea  that  you  are 
too  go  id  for  your  surroundings;  but  put 
forth  energy  and  improve  both  them  aud 
yourself.  It  is  hardly  the  proper  spirit  to  ab¬ 
hor  the  daily  work  that  is  the  lot  of  every 
fanner’s  daughter.  Neither  is  it  conducive  to 
one’s  happiness  to  feel  ready  to  cry  with  self- 
pity.  Let  us  quietly  and  patieutly  battle  with 
life  as  it  is,  to  make  it  what  we  would  like  it, 
forgetting  not  that  a  sunny  spirit  makes  more 
friends  than  a  morbid  one.  No  life  is  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced  but  that  a  gleam  of  sunshine  en¬ 
ters  it  now  and  then,  much  less  that  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter  However  humble  her  home, 
she  can  have  sunshine  and  flowers  and  fresh 
air,  luxuries  that  many  and  many  a  mechan¬ 
ic's  daughter  would  give  the  greater  part  of 
her  possessions  to  enjoy.'  1  speak  truly  of 
these  things,  having  been  born  and  bred  upon 
a  farm.  But  as  the  years  have  corne  aud 
gone,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  associate  with  art 
masters,  eminent  authors,  university  profess¬ 
ors,  doctors  of  medicine  and  of  divinity,  and 
I  have  lived  in  great  cities  and  have  traveled 
not  a  little.  Hence  with  all  my  vast  and  va¬ 
ried  axperienee  will  not  “Charity”  take  kindly 
aud  ponder  over  my  little  letter  to  her?  The 
more  chauges  in  my  life,  the  more  bits  of 
knowleige  gleaned,  and  the  greuler  the  ex¬ 
perience,  the  more  fondly  the  heart  turns  to¬ 
ward  the  old  home  aud  wells  forth  its  grati¬ 
tude  for  those  lessons  from  practical  friet  ds 
with  whom  I  associated  in  my  young  days. 
Then  aud  there  it  is  that  our  minds  become 
imbued  with  those  fine,  firm  principles  that 
pervade  our  whole  after  life  aud  make  noble 
men  and  worthy  women  of  us.  Our  young 
eves,  instead  of  seeing  the  vic<  sof  a  great  city 
life,  behold  the  greeu  fields  aud  bine  skies,  the 
direct  work  of  a  Higher  Hand. 

If  “Charity,"  instead  of  talking  over  her 
“reveries”  with  fathers  and  brothers,  will  en¬ 
ter  with  spirit  into  what  is  interesting  to 
them,  the  time  may  not  be  far  hence  when 
they  in  turn  will  be  interested  in  what  is  now 
most  interesting  to  her.  She  must  be  more 
cheerful,  more  interesting  herself,  more  intel¬ 
ligent.  aud  more  companionable  This  will 
call  for  a  deal  of  hard  study  and  quick  obser¬ 
vation.  combined  with  a  ready,  cheerful  wit. 
and  none  but  a  great  mind,  with  a  strong 
spirit  and  a  healthy  body  can  master  the  situ¬ 
ation  Even  then  one  will  have  to  labor,  to 
wait  and  to  pray  for  the  end. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


WARMED  POTATOES. 

Slice  cold  potatoes  quite  line,  fry  in  a  little 
butter  or  nice  beef  drippings,  season  with 
pepper  aud  salt,  and  when  browned  turn  over 
a  half  cup  of  sweet  cream.  Heat  aud  serve 
at  once.  Excellent.  rate  c. 


a  HINT  TO  BREAD-MAKERS. 

Rnth  Kent  writes:  **  Toll  housekeepers  iu 
your  Hints  how  much  quicker  and  l>etter 
their  bread  will  rise  if  they  warm  the  flour  in 
the  oven  for  a  few  moments  instead  of  stirring 
it  coM  as  it  comes  from  the  barrel  into  the 


A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  High' 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  ikwcToj. 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs, is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  reined v,  a  bottle  of 
AY  KIPS  CHERRY  PEt  TOKAL. 

Nothin  '  else  gives  such  imnu  diate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  ill  all  idled  ions 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  the  .Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says:— 

“Medical  science  has  produced  no  o’lu"  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  gum  I  as  AvEit’s  Cmsiutv 
Pkctorai..  It  is  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
tli  rout  and  luugs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  bv  the 
well-known  I>r.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  C  m  age. 
III.,  v ho  says : — 

"I  have  never  found,  in  thirty -five  veurs  of 
comin u nua  siudy  and  practice  of  medicine,  anv 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  Amt  s  Che  r,R» 
PECTORAL,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lumps.  Jt  not  only  breaks  up  eolds 
and  cure*  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
Iliari  anything  else  in  relieving  even  tin-  mow, 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  atfectious.' 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

I>  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  eonti- 
dcueo,  but  a  medicine  which  is  to-ila\ 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  otVclTtl  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  Ibis 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  iis  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  mi-iti>- 
lihle  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 

Well  b\  it. 

AVER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  oi  ehmiiie  Bronchitis,  Lamygit  is. 
aud  PYBIl  anile  Pneumonia,  ami  lifts 
saved  many  patient-  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  Ii  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  betaken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
need'll  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  untiling  mi  good  as 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PK<  ToRA  I.  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  lie 
verified  by  auvbodv.  and  should  he  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  bv  all  druggists. 

*««TH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 

A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD* 

Exhausted  Vimlirv.  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility 
Premature  Decline  In  man  ami  i  lie  untold  miseries 
that  flesh  Is  heir  to,  Am,  A<*.  A  bonk  for  every  man . 
yiiumr.  middle  nurol  nml  old.  It  contains  125 prescrip¬ 
tions  tor  all  acute  amt  chronic  diseases,  eaeli  nnc  of 
wtrch  i-  Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  fur  it  years  is  siieh  us  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  lo  the  lot  of  an  v  physician  HOP  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  R renoh muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  he  a  finer  work  ui  every  sense  me- 
ehantcal,  literary  and  professional  than  uny  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  $2,50,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  itt  every  IliStullOe.  Price  only  ftl.fll)  by 
matt,  postpaid,  01 Uhl rated  sample  C  cents.  Send 
now.  ilold  medal  awarded  tho  author  by  f  he  National 
Medical  Asaoclat'on,  to  the  officer* of  which  he  infers. 

This  hook  should  he  read b v  the  young  for  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief,  ll  will  benefit 
all.  —  r.oHtlon 

There  18  no  im»mbe»r  nr  Aoctety  to  whom  this  hoolc 
will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.-  Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  FI. 
Parker,  No  l  Bui  finch  Street,  Boston,  Ma-s..  who  mav 
be  Consulted  on  nil  diseases  requiring  skill  andexjve- 
pertoneo.  Chronic  and  obstinate  vr TV  *  w*  dis 
caacs  that  have  bullied  the  skill  of  Xl  Th  ra  JLi  .ill 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  irTTVCfT  T 
treated  successfully  without  ail  A  XI  X  DXiJux 
Instance  of  failure 


sponge,  thus  chilling  the  yeast.  Also  warm 
the  Hour  before  kneading  into  loaves  iu  the 
morning.” 


HINTS. 

Don’t  boil  tea. 

Boil  eggs  from  20  to  30  minutes  when  liked 
hard.  Ton  minutes  makes  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
hard  and  soggy,  while  20  minutes  makes  it 
light,  and  mealy. 

Try  a  piece  of  lemon  instead  of  soap  for 
removing  dirt  from  the  hands.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  hauls  which  chap  iu  Win¬ 
ter. 


LOOK! 


SScif  the  latest  aud  nmatPopu la r  song* 
sent  free  by  matt  for  "nr  Act- lit  stamp. 
Address  it.  M.  HA SfiON.CIilcago.  HI. 


W  r  will  si-ud  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAR  OB  EXPRESS-  U.  O  l>„  to  be 
examined  before laying an:-  money 
and  l  f  not  oiUafatlory .  returned  at 
lour  expense.  VT e  manufacture  nil 
lour  watches  »nd  *avoy<  U  80  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  S60  styles  flee. 

En«tW»n’u\V»i«.iT<»  Admoss 
STfNOARO  AMERICAN' VfATCH  CO., 
vrvrswi  hoh  t*x 


PENs: 


I'EM  II.S.  IIOI.l)EK>.  l  \SBS.  Etc, 


Ocr  iii’u:  jwstrrs  in  three  rotors  n  il/  hr  srnt 
to  all  who  apply.  Can  not  you  Jind  o  pluce 
m  i/ovr  carriayr  tin  use  or  barn  fur  the  Rural 
poster  ?  .1  //  in oij  apjrly  for  our  nwv  I'rrmiiun 
List  nt. so. 


THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  HOLD  PEN  uuil  RUBBER  HOLDER,  continuing 
Ink  for  several  days'  writing.  W'au  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  person- 
who  care  to  preserve  (heir  individuality  In  writing. 

[YIA  1(1  K.  TODD  A  BAUD. 

Cor.  Nn»»uu  A:  Liberty  St*.  Ne»v->  orh. 


Horn  lord**  Arid  I'll  ON  pi.  ale. 

Well  Pleased. 


Send  for  Price  list, 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BV  K I  RUT-CLASS  DEALERS. 


Dr.  C.  Roberts,  Winchester,  111.,  says:  “  I 
have  used  it  with  entire  satisfaction  iu  cases 
of  debility  from  age  or  overwork,  and  in  inr 
brittle*  aud  nvspeptir*,  and  am  well  pleased 

with  its  effects.”  Aile. 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

_  /?.  S  <8  A  P  LACEY, 

P.at6nl  Au’ya,  W Aahln^lon,  D.  0. 


40 


New  iVUU,  Ctiromo  Cm  d»  no  „■  alike,  with  uuuir 
10e.,lH|,k»  *1  GKO.  1.  RkkuA  C-o  .Nauoac.  N.Y  . 


implement, «  and  Pachitunj. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Supeuority 
of  Process  and  Product. 


CABINET  STYLE. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALaCE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
Paris,  France.  1879. 


AMONG  THEM 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
Paris,  France,  ISS9. 


after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Set¬ 
ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

IN  DAILY  USE  In  over  '20,0X1  DAIRIES  and  FACTORIES. 
They  Raise  the  most  Cream  and  make  the  Best  Butter. 


ELEVATOR  STYLE. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  It  make*  the  most  Latter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no 
other  churn  works  so  easy  Because  it  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  It 
is  the  eash-sr  cleaned.  Also  the  f- UREK  A  RUTTER  WORKER,  the  NES¬ 
BITT  BUTTER  PRINTER  and  a  full  Line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for 
Dairies  and  Factories.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VGHMONi  TARIVI  XVI P  CHINE  CO.,  «*/W.  *’«//*,  fi. 


Sena  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


* 


cbinr*  ?«***?&  ^ wt 


ATLAS* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INO.,  U.  8.  A. 

MANUEAOTCT1ER3  OX 

STEAM  ENGINES 

m  BOILERS. 


This  power  easily  Told*  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  In  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  want*  that  has 
feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  i  wo  horses  can  do.  (gents  wanted.  Send  for  elreulnr.  2-horse 
Pc  :nr  Jack  Belt  and  is  feet  flat  Belt.  Sic  I  horse*  Power,  $5i.  " 

SMITH  iV  WOODARD.  Tin uutuci it r«*r*».  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mai’s  Earn  Floor  Horse  Power. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

127  A  129 


Catharine 

Phila. 


The  NEW  TOOLS  r™  ■ •"« 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ment*.  place  the  "  PI.ANET 
.lr.“  Farm  and  liar- 
deu  Implements  be- 

ymitl  nil  Com¬ 
petition.  ,  _ _  - 

■  tiona, 

describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 

“PLANET  Jr." 

Horse  Hoe**,  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  **eerl- Drills.  M'hcrl. 
flora,  Pulato-Diggcr*  Etc.  ftp. 


i^-SENL 

VOW,  if  you  are  in- 
terueted  iu  l-'aru.nig.Gar 
diming  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEW  (  A T A  1,(M :  I  E,  contain¬ 
ing  a  2  pages  and  over  UO  illustra- 


OXJFl 

No.  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 

$200 

(SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  &  329  W.  Front  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEAKK  -\IM%T1UN  Tlli>  I'APER. 


i 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  4  BEST. 

Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 

’Most  Fffective  and  Convenient 

Also  Power  Workers, 

Capacity  10,000  lb*  per  DAY 

Butter  Printer*.  £ 

Coxes,  etr.  SniJ  fr,r 

A.  H.  REIO, 

?6  S.  16th  Street  Phila.,  Pi, 


TROWBRIDGE 

3^*BROAD-CAST'« 


THE  BEST.  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grain*.  ltu*s  Urn-,  *idt,  ludvv..  tertili- 

/ers— aud  everything  rei|inriug  bmadwianug-  auv 
ipiautity  per  sere,  lietter  and  i»*ier  than  by  any  other 
method.  Mtrs  »>t  bv  sowuiig  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  sinvlc  "r  double  east,  all  on  either  or  h  'iu  eidt-o 
ot  wagon.  Not.  afloctefl  Iw  wlud.  a*  the  need  w  not 
thrown  up  into  the  nr  Perfectly  eiuiylr.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon  Lumis  a  lile-niue.  Can  h»' 
u*oi I  wlierever  <  wagob  can  la1  driven.  Team  walking 
onemllo  sows  fiwtr  iict-esof  »  u<v»l  Crop  one-founh 
laiyrer  than  when  dilbed  Send  at atup  for  circular* 
giving  tertue  and  tp«t  nionlata.  Mention  this  paper. 

I.  W  DO  UK.  Treasurer, 

RACINE  MKKDKIt  CO.,  Dch. Moines.  lot«« 


“THE 

SAW 
MILL?*', 

For  all  sections  and  \ 


CHEgrcST." 

THRESHERS, 

Horse  Poweu 

ut)VA.  )\VnlP  forf  rre  PaiUplllPl 


JtST  IS  THE  | 

ENGINES 


PPR _  HI-  pu rpi>t .  . 

in*t  Prices  U*  Tlu'  Auitituaj /kT»v>'*or  (\>  M  »nH<WJd  i>h». 


Grind  your  own  Bone. 

ileal,  OyMier  Shell*  A  Cic  n 
In  rhe  «S  HAND  Ull.U  K. 

Wllsou’*  I’nlonn  100  per  cent 
more  made  In  keeldug  Puiilii  ,. 
v Iso  P, .»*»*<•  'lilt—  aud  Farm 
I  ,-l  d  Mill*.  •  'hvuUu  -'  uiul  IV>tliut»ul<tls  *ieii t  '»u 
nuiiUrHiiovt.  \\  I  I.MIN  BKO^..  Kh^Ioii, 


FARM  IMPUMFNTS  &  SEEDS. 

Call  "ii  or  write  to  l{.  II  A  1.1. EN  &  CO..  New 
\  ork  for  whatever  vou  want  of  theabove. 

ADDRKSS  is»  AND  IU  WATER  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Faty  io  Work.  Sirong  hml  OuTnble. 

Mo*l  KelLihle  Mime  in  Isr. 

TRY  OXK  and  Y'“»r  WTU  BUY  H‘. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


Buckeye 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


PAYNE  S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  10-Horar  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 

Engine  has  cut  lO.UUO  feet  Pino  Lumber  in  10  hour*. 
Will  burn  wood  >i  feet  long,  coal,  straw  ami  core 
-lalko  S.-iiU  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  "  A  “ 
b  W  PiV.NE  S.  SONS, 

imi,  t’liulra  N.  Y 


JAN  Si 6 


Hnus  uf  the  XPfck. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday  Jan.  17,  1884. 

The  Citizens’  Reform  Association,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  is  preparing  several  large  volumes  which 
give  the  private  history  of  the  liquor  sellers 
of  that  city.  Already  these  volumes  contain 
the  biographies  of  500  men.  They  say  the 
record  is  so  bad  that,  on  its  publication, 
licenses  should  be  either  revoked  or  renewal 

refused . Dissatisfied  with  Southern 

Georgia,  a  large  party  of  immigrants  recently 
set  out  for  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  in  Dalton, 
Ga  ,  they  met  a  large  party  returning  from 
those  States  to  their  old  homes  in  Georgia  and 

Alabama . John  H.  FlenmiiDg  and  Fred 

L.  boring  were  couvieted  Monday  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Chicago  of 
carrying  on  an  extensive  grain  swindle  under 
the  firm  name  of  Flemming  &  Merriam.  Each 
was  sentenced  to  1:3  months  in  the  county  jail, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1600.  A  writ  of  error  was 
subsequently  granted,  and  the  prisoners  were 
released  on  810,000  bail _ The  traveling  show¬ 

men  are  exhibiting  three  skeletons  of  Guiteau 
—his  skeleton  when  he  was  a  boy,  bis  skeleton 
before  he  shot  Garfield,  and  his  skeleton  after 

he  had  been  banged . Chas.  Delmonieo.  the 

famous  restaurateur,  was  found  dead  iu  a  gully 
near  a  road  on  the  side  of  a  ruountaiu  uear 
Orange.  N.  J..  last  Tuesday.  He  had  probably 
tumbled  headlong  into  it  while  on  his  way  at 
night  to  a  neighboring  house  seekiug  shelter. 
He  had  been  more  or  loss  insane  for  about  a 
year,  and  had  escaped  from  his  attendant 
when  he  began  his  crazy  w  anderings.  He  had 
been  dead  probably  a  week  when  found. 
The  snow  had  concealed  him  from  passers-bv. 

A  couple  of  rabbit-bunting  boys  saw  his  feet 
and  arms  sticking  out  from  a  mass  of  sand 
and  slush,  and  got  8500  for  the  discovery. 
His  fortune  is  variously  estimated  all  the  way 

from  $1,500,000  to  §5,000,000 . Governor 

Ireland,  frankly  acknowledging  iu  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislasure  of  Texas  his  inability 
to  enforce  the  existing  laws  against  the  de¬ 
fiant  fence  cutters,  recommends  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  shall  make  fence-cutting  punishable 
with  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
triableTn  auy  court  in  the  State  .  .  They 

expect  a  thousand  delegates  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Convention  in  St.  Louis  in  February. 
The  point  that  they  will  make  is  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  volume  of  traffic  ou  the  river 
may  be.  the  river  should  be  ready  to  carry  the 
products  of  the  great  valley,  so  that  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  may  be  restrained  from 
charging  unreasonable  rates  for  freight.  To 
dike  the  river  properly,  aud  thus  insure  the 
millions  of  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands  agaiust 
the  semi-annual  overflow  would  cost  §50,- 
000,000.  This  is  not.  to  be  urged;  but  it  is  to 
be  proposed  that  the  channel  shall  be  nar¬ 
rowed  so  that  there  shall  be  a  swifter  current 
to  carry  the  sediment  that  now  makes  new 
bars  every  year.  Tbe  House  has  appropriated 
81,000,000  for  immediate  use  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  improvement,  to  preveut  the  loss  of  the 
work  already  done .  The  Iowa  Legisla¬ 

ture  has  renominated  W.  B  Allison  for 

United  States  Senator  by  acclamation . 

Surgeon -General  Robert  Murray’s  appoint¬ 
ment  has  been  confirmed . There  is  a 

movement  on  foot  in  the  New  York  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  prefer  charges  against  at  least  five 
Supreme  Court.  Judges,  who  give  all  judicial 
patronage  to  a  few  favorites,  and  from  whom 
it  is  claimed  decisions  fa voi  able  to  corpora¬ 
tions  have  been  obtained  by  bribery..... . 

A  stringent  auti-Chinese  Bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  British  Columbia  House,  declar¬ 
ing  it  unlawful  to  enter  British  Columbia 
and  imposiug  an  annual  fax,  to  be  fixed  bv  the 

House,  on  Chinese  over  14  years  old . 

Gov.  Ordway,  of  Dakota,  thinks  that  the 
population  of  his  principality  has  increased 

100,000  iu  the  last  year . The  payment 

ot  the  public  debt  is  8455,000,000  in  advance 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Act. 

. The  pay-roll  of  the  Mississippi  River 

Commission  includes  not  only  67  engineers 
and  a  large  number  of  clerks,  but,  as  the  de¬ 
bate  showed,  no  fewer  than  44  cooks,  The 
salaries  of  these  cooks  alone  amount  to  §1,800 
a  month ;  aud,  excluding  all  the  laborers,  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  Commission  for  per¬ 
sonal  sendees  are  over  half  a  milliou  a  year. 
_ Iu  Erie,  Pa.,  three  physicians  are  danger¬ 
ously  ill  from  blood  poisouing.  which  was  due 

to  carelessness  in  making  post-mortems . 

A  compilation  of  statistics  of  suicides  in  the 
United  .States  during  September,  October  aud 
November.  1883,  has  been  published.  There 
were  347  suicides  reported  for  the  three 
months.  The  greatest,  number  at  a  single  age 
was  11  at  the  uge  of  50.  Business  troubles 
caused  40  suicides,  destitution  1 ) ,  dissipation 
24,  family  troubles  54,  insanity  100,  love 
troubles  20,  sickness  30  and  actual  punishment 


12,  Bachelors  were  111,  husbands  121,  maids 
40,  wives  42,  widows  0  and  widowers  22, 
Means  employed  wore:  Shooting  08.  instan¬ 
taneous  poisoning  06.  bangiug  60,  drowning 
23,  cutting  the  throat  31.  and  cutting  arteries 
of  the  arms  or  legs  6.  The  native  Americans 
numbered  128,  English  27.  Germans  114,  aud 
Irish  12.  Others  were  of  scattering  nationali¬ 
ties.  The  principal  occupations  were  farmers 
39,  laborers  28,  merchants  24,  saloon-keepers 
11,  and  domestic  servants  7.  Males  were  258 
aud  the  females  80.  In  the  daytime  269 
suicides  wei’e  committed,  and  at  uight. 
78.  Iu  11  instances  suicide  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  crime  of  murder . 

The  amount  of  copper  produced  by  the  Lake 
Superior  mines  iu  Michigan  during  the  year 
1883  was  37,000  tons.  All  other  mines  in  the 
United  States  produced  only  about  16,000 tons, 

. The  divorces  granted  in  this  city 

in  1883  numbered  244.  There  were  300  in  1882. 
. The  members  of  the  Missouri  delega¬ 
tion  in  Congress  yesterday  resolved  to  make 
every  effort  to  secure  the  holdiug  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Couvention  in  St.  Louis . The  ex¬ 

ports  of  provisions  and  tallow  from  the 
United  States  in  1883  amounted  to  8114.- 

228,956  against  896,934,423  in  1882....  . A 

number  of  farmers,  with  160  plows  and 
320  horses,  plowed  50  acres  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell’s  estate,  in  Ireland  on  Thursday . 

A  telegram  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  this 
morning  announces  that  the  steamer  Colum¬ 
bus,  of  2,000  tons  which  left  Boston  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  with  a  crew  of  45  and  80  passengers, 
was  wrecked  yesterday  off  Gay  Head;  102 
perished,  and  only  23  were  saved.  The 
vessel  ran  on  the  rocks  and  began  to 
break  up  at  once,  as  a  strong  gale  was 
blowing  aud  a  heavy  sea  running.  Guy  Head 

is  a  little  north  of  Martha’s  Vineyard - 

...  Lieut. -Gov  Aikens,  of  Manitoba,  was  in 
Chicago  Sunday.  He  asserted  that  there  was 
no  danger  that  bis  Province  would  secede  from 
the  Canadian  Dominion.  He  admitted  that 
the  people  bad  reason  for  complaint.  Reme¬ 
dies  for  all  existing  grievances  he  thought 
would  be  applied  iu  time,  Lieut.-Gov.  Aikens, 
it  may  be  remarked,  owes  his  appointment  to 
the  Domiuion  Government....  Nearly  800 
new  bills  were  poured  into  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Monday,  making  the  total  of  the 
session  nearly  4,000.  No  great  appropriation 

bill  has  yet  made  its  appearance. . . 

The  treaty  with  Mexico,  negotiated  last  year 
by  Gen.  Grant,  was  rejected  in  the  Senate 

yesterday . The  Maryland  Legislature 

in  joint  convention  elected  E.  R.  Wilson 
United  States  Senator  ou  the  sixth  ballot, 

Friday . Ou  the  same  day  an  explosion 

iu  dynamite  works  near  Allentown,  Pa. 
killed  three  men  and  injured  three  others. . . . 
....A  smart  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at 
Wilmingtou,  N.  C.,  and  in  other  places  iu 
that  State  A  similar  report  comes  from 

New  Hampshire . By  the  will  of  the 

Charles  Delmonieo  his  sister  receives  half  his 
estate,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  equally 
between  his  two  nephews  and  his  niece . 


Ii  Will  Cost  You  Nothing 

To  get  an  honest  medical  opinion  in  your  ease, 
if  you  are  suffering  from  any  chronic  disease, 
as  Consumption.  Neuralgia,  Catarrh.  Rheum¬ 
atism,  etc.,  from  Dr*.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1109 
Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  who  are  making 
wonderful  cures  with  a  new  treatment  for 
chronic  diseases.  Write  to  them  and  give  a 
clear  statement,  of  your  case.  They  will  an 
swer  promptly  as  to  your  chances  of  relief 
under  their  new  Vitalizing  Treatment.  It  will 
font  you  nothing ,  ns  no  charge  is  u\odr  for 
consultation.  If,  however,  you  do  uot  wish 
to  consult  them  at  present,  drop  a  postal  card 
asking  for  their  pamphlet,  iu  which  you  will 
get  a  history  of  the  discovery,  nature  and 
action  of  their  new  remedy,  and  a  large  re¬ 
cord  of  cases  treated  successfully.  Among 
these  cases  you  may  find  some  exactly  resem¬ 
bling  your  own. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Saturday,  Jan.  19, 18.84. 

California  newspapers,  summing  up  the 
statistics  of  the  Golden  State’s  progress  iu  the 
36  years  since  Gutter  electrified  the  world  with 
his  discovery,  say  that  the  State’s  agricultu¬ 
ral  product  lias  risen  imtil  it  lias  thrown  the 
auriferous  metal  into  the  shade,  being  uow 
about  §100,000,060  a  year.  The  fruit  product 
almost  equals  that  of  the  mines,  and  now  that 
a  court  has  decided  agaiust  hydraulic  mining, 
it  may  be  prophesied  that  wine-making  aud 
silk  culture  will  ere  long  be  more  important 

industries  than  gold  seeking .  Irish  land 

shows  a  continuous  tendency  to  go  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  area  under  all  crops  being  tins 
year  but.  15,151,230  acres,  as  against  15,812,296 
last  year,  and  15,304,235  the  yea  i  before.  The 
decline  extends  alike  to  grain,  green  crops, 
flax  aud  rotation  grasses,  and  even  potatoes 
occupy  30,006  acres  less  than  in  1882.  The  de¬ 
crease  iu  the  area  under  wheat  is  enormous, 
amouutiug  to  uo  less  that  58,000  acres,  or 
•  nearly  38  per  cent.  The  growth  hi  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  does  not,  as  in  England,  keep 


pace  with  the  abandonment  of  tillage.  On 
the  contrary,  the  cultivated  area  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland  shows  a  diminution  iu  the  year  of 
more  than  60.000  acres  There  is  some  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and  a  slight 
increase  in  sheep  and  lambs,  but  the  number 
of  both  the  latter  is  about  28  per  cent,  less 
than  two  years  ago.  In  pigs  there  has  been 
a  decrease  for  the  year  of  over  160,000. ...  . . 

The  more  substantial  English  farmers,  hoping 
for  a  rise  iu  prices,  have  not  thrashed  their 
wheat.  Tliis  keeps  them  short  ot  cash  and 

reacts  unfavorably  on  trade . Capt. 

Haley  T.  Blocker,  who  has  just  returned  from 
South  Florida  and  the  Lake  Okeechobee  re¬ 
gion,  tells  the  Tallahassee  Economist  that  the 
Okeechobee  Drainage  Company  have  not  re¬ 
claimed  one  foot  of  overflowed  land,  though 
they  have  received  grants  for  450,000  acres  on 
the  score  of  drainage  claimed  to  have  been 

done  by  them . The  sire  on  the  English 

turf  whose  yearliugs  have  made  the  most 
money  this  season  is  Hermit,  as  the  nine  eolts 
and  fillies  by  him  have  been  sold  for  8,410 
guineas,  oi  934%  guiueas  each.  .....  ..The 
stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  of  England  have 
ordained  that  in  future  jockeys  shall  receive 
licenses  only  on  condition  that  they  are  not 
owners  of  race  horses,  aud  that  if  a  jockey  is 
found  betting  on  a  race  his  license  will  be 
withdrawn.  The  latter  regulation  is  directed 
against  Mr.  “Plunger”  Walton,  with  whose 

operations  it  will  materially  interfere . . 

The  ostriches  ou  the  Anaheim  Farm,  Califor¬ 
nia,  laid  305  eggs  during  the  season  from  the 
first  of  May  last  until  the  first  of  October. 
The  birds  have  been  plucked  twice  since  their 
arrival  on  the  farm.  The  firs;  clip,  in  May 
last,  yielded  8500.  The  clip  in  December 
yielded  2,500  quills  of  all  kinds  from  18  birds, 

and  is  valued  at  §1,000 . The  seventh 

auuual  meeting  of  the  Dutch-Fi  iesiau  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Butter¬ 
field  House,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  on  February  6, 
1884.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the 
president,  Dr.  F.  W.  Patter  sou.  Dr.  E.  L. 

Sturtevaut,  and  several  others . 

A  Texas  stock  dealer  asserts  that  2,000,000 
head  of  cattle  are  fed  on  “free  grass”  in  his 
•State.  The  net  profits  of  the  owners  of  the 
stock  is  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the  aggregate 
value  is  §40,000, IKK).  The  lands  ou  which 
the  cattle  are  fed  are  largely  the  property 

of  the  public  schools  of  the  Stale . 

- - 

FOREIGN  NEWS 


Saturday.  Jan.  19,  1884. 
Across  (lie  Atlantic  violent  discontent  still 
rages  iu  Ireland.  Mass  meetings  both  of  Na¬ 
tionalists  and  Orangemen  are  prohibited  by 
the  Government;  still  large  meetings  are  held, 
aud  were  it  uot  for  the  largo  force  of  soldiers 
and  constabulary,  both  factious  would  now' 
lie  murdering  each  other  by  wholesale  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  English  Government 
insists  that  the  Land  Act,  the  aid  to  immi¬ 
grants  and  ot  her  measures  have  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  the  inhabitants;  while  Parnell  and  bis 
followers  maintain  that  very  little  real  good 
has  been  done  by  the  Land  Act;  that  aid¬ 
ing  immigration  is  merely  a  cheup  way  of 
exiling  the  people,  and  that  much  larger  con¬ 
cessions  must  lie  made  before  agitation  will 
cease.  What  measures  short  of  "home  rule’’ 
aud  virtual  independence  would  satisfy  them 

nobody  can  tell . Iu  England  the  cotton 

operatives  of  Lancashire  and  the  iron  oper¬ 
atives  of  Staffordshire  are  on  a  large  strike 
and  great  distress  prevails.  In  fact,  all  over 
the  country,  w'hile  the  wealthy  arc  having  au 
uuusually  gay  season,  the  laboring  classes 
are  severely  pinched.  The  horribly  wretched 
and  immoral  condition  of  the  poor,  packed  in 
miserable  quarters  iu  London,  aud  to  u  less  ex¬ 
tent  in  other  large  cities,  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  of  late  among  the 
“upper  classes,”  and  the  Government  is  likely 
to  try  to  effect  a  reform  of  this  terrible  evil. 

. Across  the  Channel,  in  France,  130,000 

idle  workmen  in  Paris  demand  profitable 
employment  from  the  Government  in  such 
violent  language  that  the  Assembly  bus  just 
refused  to  receive  their  representatives;  work 
Lslikely  to  lie*  provided,  however,  'tin-  French 
war  vessels  steaming  along  the  Madagascar 
coast  have  been  amusing  themselves  by  bom¬ 
barding  towns  aud  villages,  and  now  Eng¬ 
land  demands  heavy  damages  for  injury  to 
the  property  of  her  subjects  by  such  ruthless 
barbarity.  Whet  her  the  French  and  (.  hinese 
will  really  go  to  war  over  Tonqtiiu  is  still 
doubtful.  Not  only  do  one  day’s  cablegrams 
contradict  those  of  the  preceding  duy,  but  the 
different  cablegrams  of  each  duy  ure  con¬ 
flicting.  Admiral  Gi  urbet  is  about  to  attack 
Buc  ninh,  aud  China  must  soon  take  u  deft 
uitc  stand.  Eire  is  uow  drilling  troops  and 
fortifying  Canton.  Pome  talk  about  media¬ 
tion  by  this  country . The  general  im¬ 

pression  in  Spain  is  that  Alpliouso  will  soon 
have  to  fight  for  his  crown.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  his  visit  to  Germany  was  a  mis 
take;  but  the  Spanish  troops  are  to  be  organ¬ 


ized  on  the  German  plan . Germany  and 

the  Pope  appear  to  be  on  very  friendly  terms, 
audit  is  conceded  that  Bismarck  has  "gone  to 

Couossa.” .  Iu  Russia  a  panic  has  been 

caused  among  the  high  officials  by  the  murder 
of  Lieut.-C’olooel  Sudeikin  by  a  band  of  Ni¬ 
hilists  iu  St,  Petersburg.  The  murdered  offi¬ 
cer  had  special  charge  of  all  measures  agaiust 
the  Terrorists  and  was  greatly  trusted  by  the 
Emperor,  who  has  been  deeply  affected  by  his 
slaughter.  Most  of  his  murderers  have  been 

captured . El  Malnli  is  still  advancing 

towards  Egypt.  There  is  a  report  that  Khar¬ 
toum  has  been  captured.  Most  of  the  tribes  of 
northern  Africa  favor  him.  England  has 
been  negotiating  with  Abyssinia  to  make  war 
against  the  Prophet  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  large  part  of  the  Soudan,  if  he  is  defeated. 
Turkey,  too,  will  probably  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
tervene.  France  objects  to  this,  but  not  much 
atteutiou  is  likely  to  be  paid  to  the  objection. 
. The  Spanish  Ministry  having  been  de¬ 
feated  iu  the  Cortes,  have  tended  their  resig¬ 
nations,  and  King  Alphonso  has  charged  Senor 
Couovas  del  Castillo,  Conservative,  with  the 

task  of  forming  a  new'  Cabinet  . 

The  lower  classes  of  Paris  are  showing 
strong  symptoms  of  restlessness. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Thkre  has  been  a  big  tumble  in  wheat  du¬ 
ring  the  past  week  everywhere,  and  other  ce¬ 
reals  have  fallen  in  sympathy  with  it.  Indeed, 
ever  since  the  11th  inst.,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  activity  and  excitement  amoug  deal¬ 
ers  in  breadstuff's.  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  felt  this  most  keenly,  hut  it  has  been 
conspicuous  in  all  breadstuff's  markets.  Ou 
Friday  night.  January  4,  the  January  option 
closed  at  §1.09%  bid,  against  81.1PM  on  De¬ 
cember  28  last,  and  81.12*1  on  December  15, 
1883.  On  the  10th  inst.  the  quotation  had 
dropped  to  §1.08%  at  the  close,  aud  about  an¬ 
other  cent  at  the  close  ou  Friday,  the  1 1th  inst. 
This  steady  decline,  amounting  to  about  4c. 
per  bushel  since  the  close  of  1888,  had  evi¬ 
dently  proved  very  trying  to  some  bouses  here 
as  well  as  at  Chicago.  At  the  latter  city,  on 
Saturday,  January  12.  much  "long"  wheat  was 
thrown  over,  and  here  the  same  course  was 
noted.  In  addition  two  well-known  grain 
houses  here  failed,  and  the  market  began  the 
down  grade  as  to  prices  with  some 
vigor.  There  were  rumors  also  of  more 
damaged  No.  2  wheat  in  the  elevators 
which  would  have  to  be  posted.  The 
options  went  off  about.  2>gc.  on  that  day  and 
cash  wheat  l  to  2c.  On  Monday  353,000 
bushels  of  No.  2  Red  were  pronounced  out  of 
condition  in  the  Brooklyn  elevators.  This, 
with  free  selling  and  a  disturbed  and  uncer¬ 
tain  feeling  on ’change,  which  approached  the 
“panicky,”  precipitated  prices  still  further. 
Options  went  off  2  to  2%e.  from  Saturday’s 
close.  January  touching  §1.02%,  but  recov¬ 
ered,  leaving  a  net  loss  on  the  day  of  about  % 
to  JM’c,  Cash  wheat  declined  1%  to  2c.  To¬ 
ward  the  close  there  was  some  buying,  which 
served  to  steady  prices  somewhat.  On  Tues¬ 
day  there  was  an  advance  of  %  to  %c,  ou  the 
options  and  of  },{  to %c.  on  cash  wheat.  The 
market  here  and  at  Chicago  had  steadied,  and 
purchases  were  on  the  basis  that  the  bottom 
had  been  touched  for  the  present  at  least.  On 
Wednesday  there  was  more  selliug  aud  less 
firmness.  Exporters  neglected  offerings,  aud 
by  a  combination  of  outside  causes,  mostly 
manipulatory,  prices  went  off  a  fraction.  Ou 
Thursday  there  was  another  break  of  1%  to 
I  2c  per  bushel  and  §1.02  for  January  was 
touched,  notwithstanding  that  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply  had  been  reduced  506.909  barbels  and  the 
stock  at  New  York  800,082  bushels  in  the 
week.  Rumors  of  failures,  weak  cables,  free 
sales  and  manipulations  were  the  causes. 
Weaker  advices  from  the  Weston  Friday  let 
prices  down  from  %  to  %c.  further,  though 
the  market  was  quieter, 

There  was  less  interest  attached  to  corn  than 
to  wheat.  The  break  in  the  latter  absorbed 
all  t.hi  attention,  and  the  variations  iu  the 
prices  of  coru  were  chiefly  dun  to  its  sym¬ 
pathy  with  wheat.  The  decline  ou  Sat¬ 
urday  was  about  l%e.  ou  options  aud  lj.ae. 
for  cash  corn.  Ou  Monday  it  lost  but  %  to 
M'e.  On  Tuesday  there  was  more  firmness 
and  an  advance  of  about  On  some 

options  Tuesday’s  ga i u  was  lost  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Cash  corn,  however,  was  firm.  Specu¬ 
lative  and  the  milliug  export  demands  were 
very  light.  There  was  a  decline  of  from  lc. 
to  l%e.  in  corn  on  Thursday,  due  to  liberal 
sales  aud  in  sympathy  with  wheat.  On  Fri¬ 
day  corn  fluctuated  considerably,  closing 

about  %e.  below  Thursday’s  figures . 

Lost  Tuesday  200  cars  of  corn  arrived  in 
Chicago  over  the  Alton  Road  for  which  there 
was  no  room  on  the  elevators  with  which  the 
tracks  of  the  road  connect.  There  is  a  glut  of 
grain  at  that  point.  The  storage  capacity 
there  is  nominally  20,000,000  bushels;  but  the 
j  nominal  capacity  is  considerably  more  than 
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25c;  do.  of  firkins.  24c;  (lo.  do.  fair  to  Rood,  20&28c: 
State  half  firkin  tubs, best,  30c;  do.  do.  tlne.28t»2»c;  do. 
Rood,  22325c;  do.  do.  fair,  IStaauc;  State  Welsh  tubs, 
choice.  27r-*28e.  do.  Rood  to  prime,  22frt36e;  do.  fair  to 
Rood.  Uv>fUu;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  choice. 
24i2o25c:  do.  Rood  to  prime.  22.t23e:  do  ordinary  to 
fair.  I»«2tic;  Western  dairy,  beat,  22ra3Scj  do.  good, 
llkte21e;  do.  ordinary,  LV-i,  ise;  Western  factory,  heat 
current  make,  lik-iMc;  do.  fair  to  Rood,  KieuSe:  do. 
ordinary,  BittlSc..  rolls,  extra.  ?U4ji2Ii'.:  do.  ordin¬ 
ary  to  Rood,  i2<aiK<\ 

Cheese. -Choice  and  fancy  stock  bus  u  better  de¬ 
mand.  mildness  iu  stocks  Rood. 

State  factory  honustrade  selections,  131*31 4e;  do 
fancy  September.  [SHe.;  do.  October  fancy,  l;iW 
@lSJ<5c:  do.  prime,  I2iwl3e.:  d  -.  ratr  lo  Rood,  m 
@12140. ;  do.  llkht  skims,  prime  tn  choice,  ^Ht-aiuc.;  no. 
skims,  fair  to  ROud,  .V-vmnc, ,  skims,  Pennsylvania, 
selections,  fljrfu.;  do,,  prime  to  choice,  7{kii«.Ke,;  do 

good  to  line,  7Uc  ;  do.  ordinary,  tr-iSHc.-  Ohio 

ats,  rancy,  12k'1-  do..  Rood  to  prime,  10i« I'Xio. :  do- 
fair,  dcrtykc.;  do.  ordinary.  5k7c. 

Cotton.— Spot  Cotton  firm;  receipts  15,020  bulos, 
against  11,8  s  last  week  and  21,32k  last  season.  Mid 
dlluR  Uplands,  10  ll-ltlc.;  Low  Mid  ting  do,  10 5-160., 
and  flood  ordinary,  3  n  I6e.  Futures  quiet  and  I  <i3 
points  higher.  To-  ay’s  closing  prices.— January. 
I0.ui'  February,  iO.w9ln.7u;  March.  10. MW,  10.87'  April. 
ll.01t.ji  11.02;  May,  11.15octMi>-  June,  1128(311  23:  July, 
ll.4U@lt.4T:  August,  11.48, all  J9>  September.  iL14@ 
11. '7;  Oetobcr.  10.76(9 10.77;  November,  10  (jkjtiat'J. 
Market,  dull.  Transferable  orders  will  be  Issued  ih 
10.03  Highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  ilav.  .laniiarr. 
10.67te 111  to;  February,  PU?@  10.09;  March,  111, ,.«k*in.w6; 
April,  IIjUG Jftlt;  May,  lUft-rU.M;  June,  lI.SKdn.27; 
July,  1 1. 122i.li  ll:  August.  11.43c,- 1 .,  17-  September, 
1 1. 15 a  11,11;  October,  111.770,11.1,75;  November.  10  tHi«# 
10.66. 

UitiEDFabtrs.  southern  apples,  ordinary  to  Rood, 
3@(!k(C.'  do.  Tine  to  choice,  T  uMk'C;  do.  fancy,  Ujw9‘4c; 
Western  ordinary, (coarse  cut,  etc.)  SwF.jc:  do  fair 
to  good.  lk@Ske;  do,  choice  iota,  54,(7- OLc;  apples, 
evaporated,  8k'«U0ajc;  do.  choice,  ti '-4912*40.:  do. 
fancy  selections,  13.t-13He:  peaches,  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  nXdillke:  do.Georgla.  peeled,  U@llc;  do.  Vlr- 

Slnla,  7<jilti'.:  evaporated  peaches,  peeled  25.us28c;  do. 

o.  unpeeleil,  latwHe- unpeeled  peuebes,  halves,  5k, at 
5J<e:  do,  ilo.  quarters,  Wt.5iqc:  plums.  Southern,  12 
wise:  do.  State.  14e;  cherries,  ia<r«15*4e;  blockber 
rles,  9@0T«cr  raspberries,  huckleberries, 

UVkOjUc. 

Eogs.-A  large  proportlou  of  the  offerlug  Is  still 
composed  of  fror.cn  eggs,  and  the  sale  of  these  Is  slow 
ami  uncertain.  Strictly  due  quality  unfrosted,  etc., 
sells  at  full  rates  in  all  eases.  On  limed  eggs  there  Is 
quite  a  little  "boom." 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  in  hbls.,  perdoz..  32k@33c.- 
Western,  fresh,  31L«i32e.;  do.,  fair  to  good,  3tk331c.: 
Southern.  filftJBc;  Ice-house  stock.  24<t2Ko;  Limed. 
State  25Js@26c.i  do.,  Canada,  24!4«t25:  do.,  Western, 
2lu  25  e . 

Note.— Western  nnd  Southern,  in  eases.  l*c  below 
quotations. 

Fresh  Fiutts. -Apples.  Babl win*  per  bbl.  $9L50@8.62- 
do.  Greenings,  V  bid.  $3.75®4.uu;  do  Inferior.  rJ.uOjoj 
2.50:  grapes,  Isabella,  per  a,  l@2ke.;  do.  Catawba, 
choice,  H«ii7e:  do.  do.  poor,  per  ft.  1  a3e;  cranberries 
Cape  Cod  fancy,  per  barrel.  SI  1.UU»t3.00j  do.  do.  per 
crate.  tS.!^ l.OQj  do.  Jersey,  fancy,  do  ,  $3.  5(8*475; 
do.,  do.. good  to  prime.  $3.00*3.25.  Florida  oranges,  V 
ease,  $d,W&4,UI;  praouls,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  new, 
k  ft..  Hkdi'Ju-  peeans,  k  lb.,  8@9c;  hlckorv  nuts,  per 
bush.,  75e<a$l.fxi. 

Hay  and  Straw.— The  arrivals  of  hay  moderate. 
Straw  firm  for  prime. 

No.  I,  per  100  lbs,  90e.:  do.  2,  57«N)e.;  do.  3, 
G5@70c.;  shipping,  55*6oc.:  clover,  50c.;  do.  mixed, 
GO a. 65c.  Straw,  No.  1, 55@60c.:  do.  2.  45"i50e.;  do.  oat 
45*  55c. 

Hops.  Prettv  much  everything  In  the  way  of  a 
passable  article  Is  held  with  more  or  less  showing  of 
firmness  There  wore  offers  from  abroad  of  equal 
to  26c.  here  tor  choice  goods,  and  sales  of  mediums 
In  the  London  market  were  reported  at  prices  net 
ting  22H(u2k'.  These  transactions  bad  Ihe  effect  of 
making  holders  of  choice  goodsflrntcr  ihnn  evor. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  pcCi,  choice  (scarce)  26a, 27c; 
do.  good  to  prime.  22rti2tKrt  do.  low  to  fair  ria2Ue;  do, 
crop  of  1-2,  good  to  choice,  22i.i2ie.  Pacific  Coasi. 
crop  of  l-s-i,  fair  to  prime.  20925. 

Poultry  and  Game. -Live  Poultry. -Selected  large 
fowls  would  sell  moderately,  but  small  fowls  atul 
chickens  vary  dull,  Turkeys  slow.  Prime  ducks  and 
geese  ubout  steady. 

Spring  chickeus.  near  by,  per  ft,  8®8Hc.;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  8*8440.:  fowls,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  12c 
do.,  State,  12c.:  do.  Western,  11  a  12c. ;  roosters,  mixed 
old  and  young,  6@7c>;  turkeys,  12', till:  ducks.  Western, 
per  pair,  6(M75o.;  geese.  Western,  per  pair.  $1.35* 


January  and  February.  3l74ia:V2?4c.,  dosing  at  32  Wc.; 
March,  32k*38c.,  closing  at  325<c.;  April.  3244(98 3%c: 
May,  3l.k@3.Hc..  closing  at  i«J*c.  U\  t  Dull  at  37kc. 

;it  5l*c  Fla  X8B%D — Dull  and  nominal 
at  8L4  >  on  trnck  Pork— In  good  demand;  cash  $1 1.30 
mH.ijO.  Laiip— In  active  demand;  sales:  cash  $8.05t® 
3..0,  Hons— Market  opened  strong:  Packing  $5.30* 
.16.0  lacking  aud  Shipping.  $9.706tt).4lt:  Light,  $5.10 
•.>:  Skips,  Ohs').  Uattle— Market  strong;  exports, 

.  holce  Shipping,  $5.45«6;  Common 

to  Medium  SIA'IV".;.  0.  Siiiai -Market  steady;  In¬ 
ferior  to  Fair  $304:  Medium  to  Good,  $4 *4  75;  Choice 
to  Extra,  $5@5.T5. 

St  Louis. — Compared  with  pash  prices  a 
week  arfo,  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat  is  5^c.  lower. 
Corn,  l.ls'c.  lower.  Oats,  1 3;C.  lower.  Rye, 
%G.  lower. 

Wheat— Slow,  except  tor  .May,  which  was  active; 
No.  2  Red  Fall.  30kc«j.$1 ,0u  cash;  $1,110*4  bid  January: 
Sl.oAfe  February;  $1.0244  March:  ai.i1M41a1l.uW4  May; 
No  .s  do.  96c.  Cobs- Dull  ami  weak,  except  for 
May:  sales  ut  told  *  47760.  cash;  4li*Va47Sie,  JaDUarv; 
46'.ge.  February:  18;|*c.  March:  11  @5 1  Mo  May.  OATS 
-3 :4,o.  cash:  32k*33c.  January;  32kc.  February 
31c.  March;  3346c.  May.  Rye  -  55kc.  Barley-DuII 
at  .lOfiSOc. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  wheat  is  4c.  lower.  Cora,  %c. 
higher.  Oats,  unchanged.  Rye,  2c.  lower. 
Pork,  25c.  higher.  Hogs,  a  shade  lower  for  the 
poorer  sorts  and  a  trifle  higher  for  the  best. 

Wheat.  Heavy  at.  $1.01.  Corn -Scarce  and  firm; 
No  2  mixed  52c.  Oats  strong  at  37ftt37V6c.  Rye— Easy 
at  63c.  Barley  Iu  fair  demand;  No.  3  Fall  64c. 
Pork —  Quiet  at  $15x15.25.  Lard  — Heavy  at  $8.50. 
Hoos-firm-  common  and  light,  $4  lux 3  75:  packing 
aud  butchers,  $5.50x0. 2.1;  shipments,  $6.(0. 

Wool.— Tlie fine  grades  of  fleeces  are  held  with  an 
appearance  of  firmness,  while  coarse  and  medium 
wools  are  neglected  and  almost  nominal  In  prlee. 
So  long  as  the  goods  market  continues  in  Its  present 
hapless  condition  the  sales  of  wool  will  he  limited 
in  the  extreme.  Domestic  fleece  at  36.111c,:  Spring 
Texas,  iSkxJ'ie.:  Fall  do.  iSXlTo.:  Scoured  Texas 
and  California,  45x57*40.:  Soring  California,  26c.; 
Oregon,  20c.;  Montana,  24c.:  Unwashed  Territory, 
19e.-  Domestic  Nolls,  33c.:  Super-pulled,  30c.:  Low 
Combing,  28c. 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
.llilla  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address, 

Thel’erkiiiH  Wind  Mill  &AxCo., 
Agents  wanted,  tl iehnwnka,  Jnd. 


mtaAaI  Yletcrlous  at  atl  fairs.  Over9,OUOln 

■  vwgsp - -  actnal  use  in  ev<  n  State  and  Terrl- 

.  torj  nf  theU.  S.  It  is  a  section  wheel, 

has  been  trade  by  as  for  10  years;  lu 
all  that  time  not  odc  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  ean  show  We  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  x-nt  on  30 
days  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHA  LLENGE  WTND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia.  III. 


Higher  Prices  lot-  Rutter. 

All  dairymen  who  use  Wells,  Richardson  & 
C  i’d.  Improved  Rutter  Color,  agi-ee  that  it 
increases  the  value  of  butter  several  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  convenient 
for  iustant  use,  has  no  taste  or  odor,  and  gives 
a  clear,  golden  richness  to  the  butter.  It  is 
the  very  best  butter  color  obtainable,  and  is 
not  expensive  lu  every  State  in  the  Union 
the  demand  for  it  is  increasing. — Adr. 


deputation  and  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
warranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  good#  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  111. 


for  Pumping  or  tor  Power 

HAND  AND  POWER 

Corn  Shellers  (wasr 

HORSE  POWERS.  fi 

Feed-Grinders  nud  ,  ftJwuL,, 
Corn  Cultivators,  l  — — 
Iron  Pimipg.Jkc. 

Marseilles  Miaufscturiaj  Co.. 

Marseilles.  LaSalle  Co.  III. 


“  I  was  most  dead  with  heart  difficulty,  can 
now  do  a  good  day's  work,  and  sincerely  re¬ 
commend  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator  as  the 
remedy. — Geo.  Gladding,  Hartsgrove,  O."  $1 
per  bottle  at  your  drug  store. — Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER 


New  roRK.  Saturday  Jan.  19. 18S4. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  day?,  10,66*1  head  against  10,722 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  West¬ 
ern  steers,  909  ft.  at  $5;  Illinois,  do.  1,306  ft,  at  $7;  tlo, 
1,336  ft,  at  12*40.,  57  ft;  do.  1,218  ft,  at  12e.,  56  ft  less  50c 
per  head;  Ohio  Steers.  1,558  ft,  at  $7.55;  do,  1,322  ft.  at 
12c,  56  ft.  $1  per  head;  do.  1,191  ft.  at  lH4e.,  56  ft.  less 
$1  per  head:  do.  1,911  tb.  at  lie.,  and  $1  per  beud:  do. 
995  ft.  at  loJic:  bull?.  1.540  ft.  at  life.; rlo  1,850  ft.  at  5c; 
do.  1,430  ft,  at  iAjo;  Indiana  steers,  1,023  ft.  at  96fo.  55 
lb;  do.  954  ft,  at  9e.  54  1b;  mixed  Western  steers,  1.173 
1b,  at  lie,  56  ft;  do.  1,050  ft.  at  IUe:  do.  1,044  ft.  at  10C, 
3.1  ft;  do.  995  ft,  at  9»ie:  Kentucky  do.  1.17]  ft,  at  1114c, 
56  ft;  do.  1.10*  ft,  luLic,  less  $5;  oxen.  1/50  ft,  at 
$7.12*4;  cows.  1,820  ft,  at  $7.12*4:  State  oxen,  1,441  ft,  at 
$6.62*4;  do.  1,890  1b,  at  $6,50; do.  1,500  ft,  at  1U*4C.  56  ft: 
do.  1,720  ft,  at  10c. 

Calves.— Common  to  choice  veals  sold  at  TxiOe.: 
and  Grasscrs  at  3*4x4e.  One  lot  of  fed  calves  brought 
$4.85. 

Sueep  and  Lambs. -Total  for  six  days,  39,714  head, 
ugidnst  36,"  17  head  fur  the  same  time  last  week. 
Indiana  sheep  IvG  ft.  «t  -V-  do.  68  ft,  at  4*40,  do.  78 
ib.atSlGOe.;  Ohio  do.  92  ib,  at  6c:  Western  cull8,84 
ft.  at  tc.:  Ohio  lainhs  (few  sheep)  86ft,  at  71*0.:  do.  7U 
ft.  at  7*sc.;  Kentucky  sheep,  llfl  1b.  ur.  b^e.;  Statc 
lamhs,  65  ft,  at  $6 .to;  state  sheep,  8$  ft.  at  o*»e.-  Com¬ 
mon  do.  69  ft,  nt  514c.;  do.  75  ft.  nt  Be;  do.  <2  ft,  at 


The  Throat. — "Brown’s  Bronchial  Tro¬ 
ches”  act  directly  on  the  organs  of  the  voice. 
They  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  all  dis 
orders  of  the  throat. — Adv. 


maH?in1%ee.Ilf0r' 

AMERICAN  MFG.CO.. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Address 


Our  new  posters  in  tit  ree  colors  noil  be  sent  to 
all  who  apply.  Can  not  you  find  a  place  rn 
your  carnage-house  or  barn  for  the  Rural 
posters'  Atl  may  apply  for  our  new  Premium 
List  also. 


Monarch  and  Young  America. 

Corn  and  Cob  Mills. 

_ _  '1^75535^  Only  mills  made  with 

Cast  (last  Steel  Grinders. 
f  Warranted  superior  to 

'  any  in  use  for  all  our- 

^  _  Poses.  T:  will  grind  faster, 

1^=7  ru:i  ■  tt-ier  ami  wear  long- 
er,  Satis  (Action  guaran- 
SSf  ^2  '-‘‘  d  Also  Corn  shellers, 

£  :  1  l  ed  Cutter*,  Cider  Mills, 

— r  ^  etc.  Send  for  circulars  and 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGK1C  l  LTl  UAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York, Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1S64. 

Beans  and  I'eas.— The  general  run  of  stock  remains 
In  hand*  and  owners  think  well  enough  of  It  to  ask 
full  rates. 

Beaus,  marrow,  prime,  new,  *2, 95x3.00;  do.,  me¬ 
dium.  prime.  $2.40X2  45;  do.  pea,  $2.  IWL.V);  do.  white 
kidney,  choice,  $t. 4(6x3  51 1;  do.  red  kidney,  188:4. 
choice,  $150x4.55;  do.  turtle  soup.  Ii?3,  $1  idj.il  05 
foreign  pen  beans,  s2.Kx2.SU;  do.  rorelgu,  mediums' 
$2.U»x'J  2  (■  Peas,  green,  piinie.  »  l.25xl.3u-  do  South 
ern  B.  b..  $3.2. *3. 50;  California,  Lima,  $2 »ix,s.i5. 

Bukadstcffs  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  No.  4  red  Wheat  ts3e.  lower;  No. 
3  red  Is  lo.  lower  In  elevator;  No.  2  red  Is  7  V.  lower- 
No.  1  reil  Is  4 Re.  lower;  ungraded  white  ts4W,e.  lower! 
Ryk.— Western  is  414c.  lower; 

8c.  lower 


t-!he;  vs  astern  do.  9i  tb.  at  "-He:  liiinoiido.  ipartewesl 
K-2  ft,  at  5-J4c;  Canada  lambs,  7s  t» ,  ac  7c.;  do.,  SO  ft,  at 
7c.:  Staie-fed  Michigan  sheep,  191  ft,  at  GAp.-. 


Hops.—' Total  for  six  days,  38,933  head  against  32.J97 
head  for  the  .xune  time  last  week.  The  markei  for 
live  hogs  is  barely  steady.  Country  dressed,  a  frac¬ 
tion  lower. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

CfecSTANDARD  WIND  MILL 


Canada  and  State  is 
CORN.— Ungraded  mixed  is  454c.  lower; 
No.  8  is  4*4  c.  lower;  steamer  mixed  Is  lo.  lower; 
steamer  white  Is  3*4e.  lower.  Oats,  —  No.  3 
mixed  is  te.  lower;  No.  2  Is  53jc.  lower;  No.  1  is 
lc.  lower:  No.  3  white  is  the  same-  No.  2  is 
He.  lower-  No.  1  Is  the  same-  mixed  Western  Is  the 
same;  white  Western  is  14  c.  lower;  white  State  is 
W.  higher. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Mk.u.  -Flour-yuotutlons:  No.  2. 
$2.00X2.90;  superfine.  $2.65x3.35,  loiter  an  extreme 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $CVa3.n);  good  to 
fancy  do.  $,.4.k.m..i  V;  common  t"  good  extra  Western 
$3.20,1:1,6:1;  good  lo  choice,  $3.(U(^e.9U;  common  to’ 
fair  exha  uhle,  $-l.2"<a  I  fW;  good,  $t I. i»x„  >..gi:  ;0 

choice.  $5.55x6  Oil;  (MinUlOU  extra  Minnesota.  $3  2  ,1 
’• r:  ■  on  stare, $  1. 1  ■  - 1  •*.*»;  straight' 
$.UHIia.i.79;  patent,  $5.65<ii 6,90;  S t.  Louis  common  to 
fair  extra.  *3.20x  1.23:  fair  to  good.  $-4.30 n 5. good 
to  very  c  bolee,  $5,;4k„6  25;  puteut  Winter  wheat  ex¬ 
tra,  $5.50*6,75;  city  mill  extra  Tor  West  Indies.  85.15 
fa:i. j  1  Southern  Flui  r  Common  to  good  extra  at 
$3.-Hk»  1.70:  good  to  choice.  $L 75x6. Bo.  Rye  Fi.oi  ii 
Superfine  .-it  $  l,8f)fJ3.75,  lutu-r  for  choice.  Rut  ’Kvvhe  it 
fbo'm- At  $2.75-, j,3. :a,  mainly  $3.wNa,:i'.r,.  feed 
41)  ftwHOft,  82^Kb85i'.  iMIft.,  !*A,i$l.0U;  .sharps,  $l.UU(ad.lll- 
rye  feed, 85«rWc,  Corn  Meal- Yellow  Western.  $i.u0 
8.25;  Brandywine.  $3.»US.  15. 

\\  iikvt-No.2  Chicago nt  $l.lu, delivered ;u n- 
.  -•  -•  Pouted"  No.  2  Red, 

->•  3  Red.  yfl-Vjxysaio 
KOd.  $l.Ut-t{  In  store; 

•  .lai  ni-ii, 

c«I.u3  for  rail  eertili- 

i„  ...  .  ... - 1.H,  In  elevator:  $1  IBM, 

delivered.  I  ngrudeU  White,  S0c.x$UXfc  No.  2  White, 
tLOatu;  No.  2.  Red  seller  January,  elosiug  *1.UElSv;dO. 
February,  closing  $1.0)54:  do.  Mureb,  elosiug  $i.()7L; 
do.  April, dosing  G.09V,  do.  Mny.i  losing $1.13*;;  do. 

K>,t  Western.  6t,.1(S1-;  raimda 
and  Mate,  jlx i2e;  I  ngraded  Western  at  67c:  state, 
72c.,  uelivereu.  Baki  ev.— Uugruded  c.'inada  a(  85c-i 
88c.  Baulk v  JULY— Vulet;  iirlees  wllhoul  decided 
change,  t  urn  -Ungraded  mixed  al  I9uiti2e,:  No  3 
oxr.'Je.;  Steamer  Mixed,  ux-.  delivered;  Steamer 
»  -8°;  2,  (  I  A  'VB2e,  iu  store  and  elevator; 

62«(H?ic. lU'Uvored,  the  latter  price  for  early  Feb r  11- 
urv  Jellvt-ry ;  No  Mixed,  seller  January,  closing 
.P  ie;  do  •e.briuiry,  eliislrig  OltRe;  do.  March,  dosing 
0244c;  d".  May,  closing  liakje.  Oats- No  3  mixed  at 
uo.',.  Nl.‘;  1!"e':l"c;  No.  1.  quoted  tlh'  ;  No.  3 

White,  lie-  No.  2.  Il$.i«c42c;  No  I.  quoted  file.;  Mixed 
Western,  3;u-,iu  4.V.;  While,  do..  I2„;  I5e  White  Slate, 
4S'*44W'.:  No.  2,  .Mixed  seller  Jauuurv,  395*0  : 
do.  Febnmry,  lum  <lo.  March.  1154c: do.  April.  IlMc: 
do.  May  closing,  42lj,c. 

PUOVIMOXB— Pork  Kxtra  prime..  $13  75m  I4.IXI-  Spot 
mc.s:,  (lUOK'il  at  $1  I.25(.iS14.50  for  ordinary  brands, 
choice  lul>  higher-  family  mess,  i,i$l  ',.,vVi$i-,.75  clear 
naiK,  $ii.3iW$ij,50:  extra  prime,  $ia.ntK« $11,  reef 
-t  i tv  cxtraiudm  tncss, $21  o  -  xi.iiu  in  tierces:  extra 
mess,  $1. -.hi;  packet,  tix.llu..  I.I.5U  In  barrels  and  $17.00 
roes;  plate  beef,  $12  m„.  ci.io  Berk  Hvms 

$«..V)t*24.lJu.  Cur  Meats  nil . .  12  ft  averHge, 

•W-..  >1".  Ill  <:h e.  for  10  II,.;  12  ft,  He.;  Fresh  Del 

CS,  r'liv. Fresh  hams.  If^jJ.ilte.'  pickled  hel 
lies  12  ft  a  erage,  quoted  .age;  city  pickled 
64tr.T1c,  pickled  hams,  1U*4  allq; 
sinoked  shoulders,  754c;  smoked  bams,  l2im I2jic . 
vtr  *  *  .  .?**  C*,',u'  In  New  York  quoted  He.  For 
Western  delivery  Long  aud  short  dear  half  aud  half, 
eqc  and  Short  clear. 8c,  tiressed  Hogs  City  heavy 

l')  IlL-ril  .  I.iM-TL.,..  ,  1N.X.  ^ 


a^ASAUTtSB 

Superior  to  eay  other  mek  -. 

17  Bsh  1  to  40  B,  Pow 

Adopted  by  U.  3.  gov- 


Dressed  Poultry  The  market  geuerally  quiet; 
but  holders  gene  rally  firm  lu  their  views  for  all 
desirable  stocks.  Turkeys  are  firm.  Prime  chickens 
nnd  rowis  firm.  Ducks  scarce  and  high.  Choice 
geese  quite  firm,  tiut  ordinary  lots  slow. 

Turkeys,  uear  by.  iiV$l$c;  do.  prime,  State  and 
Wesleru.  16ci 27;  do.  fair  to  good.  I.XisH:  do.  poor. 
ni«i2:  chickens,  Philadelphia,  tall  boilers  23*i25i: 
do  do.  straight  lots,  17  9,1811:  do.  Jersey,  16 .j  ;8e;  do 
Stale  do.  V,>steru  Cnolee  per  1b  is  1  lle;'do.  State  and 
Western  Talr  to  good.  M, a  12c;  fowls.  Philadelphia, 
dry  picked,  prime,  It. 1 15c:  tin.,  Jersey  14c:  do 
state  and  Western,  dry-picked,  i2*idc:  do.  do 
scalded.  12  tl3o:do.  and  chickens,  faD  to  good,  loalle: 
ducks  Philadelphia,  9>c:  do.  State  and  Western 
Spring,  17(9 18e;  do,  do.  fair  to  good  13m  15c  :  geese 
Philadelphia,  lit, tW.;  do..  State  and  Western  prime 
1X9 13e;  do.  fair  to  good.  lOallc. 

GxME.-(juiiil,  ejiok-e,  per  de*..  $1.25.- 1  .flu-  do,  small 
aud  solt,  i5C(l$l;  grouse,  prime  p  pair.  $l.i‘>:  part¬ 
ridge,  do.  75i»»ixx-.,  do.,  y'anada  and  Eastern,  per 
pair,  in- too:  lame  squabs,  llgbl.  p  doxeu,  $2. 7,'., *3; 
do.,  dark,  f«-r  dozen.  S3  ■  tame  pigeons,  live, 
per  pair;  tMUX'.:  wild  "neks,  canvass.  $2.75®3,i)ii: 

id  . .  ■  '  •>  . 

tide:  do.,  blue  wing  teal,  V  pair,  VN.oor.;  do.,  green  wing 
L-al  and  wood,  >  pair.  25:<»a0c.;  rabbits.  ♦  pair,  13<* 
25c.;  bares,  >  pair  *k5«30c. 

Rkei.nkp  Si:  iAR.-Cut  loaf,  V  1b,  S^c.;  crushed 
I'He-;  cubes,  St^c.;  powdered.  H54c.,  gramt- 
!?.«'  ?.*. I5"lbc  •  mould  A-,"  TWc.;  confectioners’ 

;*•  ‘‘"uee  ‘A,"  standard.  74gc.;  coffee 

™  -;,  teX-vd-iC. ;  while  extra  “C,  681c.;  extra 

*  v‘i  6!$'(iifl$4c.;  "5-'." '•  9(>54e.;  yellow,  514  ,i5f4c. 

Vkuetables.  Irish  potatoes  selling  fairly  for  ship, 
ment  a(  low  prices.  Sweets  very  dull  Norfolk  kale 
very  dull  and  Irre.  ular.  f’nbhnge  firm.  Onions 
steady. 

Cabbage,  choice  per  100,  pk.i  id;  potatoes,  p  bbL  $lo« 
1.5th  sweet  potatoes,  kiln-dried  }<  Phi.  <3.5UM4.U0- 
1  urnlps,  Ku-sla.  Ul  k  bbl.$l.l»SI.25;  do.  do.  Canada. 
87e  mi  I :  onions,  white,  k  bid.  $1  50m1.75:  do.  yellow, 
k  hid.  $1.25,91.75;  do.  reil,  $l.23,9l.5U;  Spinach,  Nor¬ 
folk,  p  bbl.,  $2(93;  Kale.  Norfolk, per  bid,  75e.i-il.25. 


FOR  THE 

NEW  POSTER  mill 


\  L  FErD  MILL. 

u;!;' r1*.  ^ -re — — v— 

ill  Krtnd  »»_v  tin-J  of  x.-vll  join  n  lo  f«.l  »i  tbe  nM  •/ <  to  IS 
L“?b  >  svcordlnr  to q>vdlt>  »oJ  .lie  of  mill  o.«L  SsaJ 
Catalogue  »nd  Piive-Li»t.  Addmi  , 

^  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co  ,  Batanam. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


General  Advertising  Kates  of 

THB  RURAL  NLW  -  YORKER 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  reeprrtfullg  informed  that  any  correspond en e- 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dixie  rent  terms  trill  pror, 
futile. 

R^‘;Nk  “.!L^lm?rt,sem6nta-  Per  a«at*'  Une. . . .30  cents 
One  t  housaiul  I  mes,  or  more,  wf  t  hlu  one  v  ear 

from  date  (  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  •• 

Preferred  (positions. .  .  . 25  per  cent,  extri 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  '*  Adv.f  p.-r 

line,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents 


Grain  _  y..;  z'„. 

graded  Winter  Red,  Xfi-.iu.*!  12;”  I 
$1  111  delivered;  No.  I  Bed.  84e;  No 
111  clevaUir  and  delivered;  No.  '2  L... 

$i.u;ia  i.o:>4i  free  oil  board  from  elevator;  $1.04 
dellvj-rod  from  store;  $I.U7U(,  ■  '  “ 


THEY  WILL  BE  SENT  PROMPTLY  TO 
ALL  WHO  APPLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Y 
Single  Copy,  per  year .  . 


ORKER  Is: 
,...$2.00 
...  1.10 


Six  months. 


Thanks  to  subscriber  who  work  to  extend 
the  influence  of  any  farm  journal  which  ear¬ 
nestly  strives  to  do  its  best. 

Address 


Germany,  par  year,  post-paid .  .  $3.04  12s.  6d.  > 

France . . .  1314^., 

F'rench  Colonies .  i .(» (  >914  fp.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  ono  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  4>^c.  lower. 
Corn,  ftc.  lower.  Rye,  l  Ujc.  lower.  Barley, 
lc.  lower.  Haxsccd,  ttc.  higher.  Hogs,  from 
K)e.  to  *1.  higher,  according  to  grade.  Cattle, 
a  trifle  lower.  Sheep  unchanged. 

Wheat  active, but  vseuk:  the  mark<q  opened  lower, 
declined  to  a  ivdnt  2*qC.  uuder  yesterday’s  closing, 
and  closed  within  tBe.  of  insides  prices:  sales  ranged 
“regular.”  January,  891fc®,JUiSic..  closing  at  si-Lo- 
February,  sutyaMic. ,  closfug  at  '.XUqc. •  March,  DoS* 9 
«c.,  closing  at  91  He;  May  ami  June.  I9w-*1Hc.  over 
Mav,  Corn  active,  but  weak:  prices  declined  2c. 
under  yesterday's  cloning,  aud  dosed  IV,  lower 
than  yesterday;  sales  ranged.  Cash,  51H(9-i2c.,  dos¬ 
ing  at  5H4C.;  January,  3Ui'®53c.,  elosiug  at  SIW; 
52e  :  February,  32(9.V84g,  elosiug  at  524v.  March,  52^19 
53-itc,  closing  at  5244  45274c.:  May,  5;m5$Hc.,  closing 
57446958 tqc.  Oats  Dull;  sales  ranged:  Cush,  32 He.; 


IUIUL  NEW-YORKER 
:M  Park  Row,  Y. 


Kntered  a-  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y. 
as  second-"i<oia  mail  matter. 


'  cgctuble  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1  -V  l8®**  ’“c  result  of  thirty  years  experience  us  u 
Oy  I- rotter,  nr  111  boxeut  tree  to  all  tvlm  unply. 

my  ^exsl  Is  ttarranted  to  Ik-  fre-h  usd  true  to 
ry  ■mine,  so  far  that  should  It  pruveotherwlsx-,1  agree 
to  rellll  orders  gratis.  Mjr  ettlleoUua  of  vegetuble 
Need,  one  of  the  most  extenslv  i-  fu  bv  found  iu  any 
Vmerlemi  t  uiulogue,  1»  a  large  purt  of  It  of  luv 
y  growln*.  \s  the  arlgliinl  latrodueer  of 

i-  P7T.,  Bm>.  Bsrbttlik  Potatoes.  Marblehead 
k-ajly  torn,  tile-  llnbbnrd  bquash,  and  scores  of 
other  new  \  egetubles,  l  invite  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lie.  In  the  Burdens  nnd  on  the  farms  or  those  who  plant 
my  seed  will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 


SEED  , 

^ATALOOlJ. 


JAMES  i.  H.  GREGORY.  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Clod  Crusher  andLkveler. 

#EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  GOB® 


<^T1L.E 

MACHINES, 

Clay  Crushers. 
Yard  Supplies^ 


FOROATAUOGUE,  PRICES  AND 
description  address  jv/.PenfIElo  «.Son, 

the  fMTHTCES  &  W  ANUF  C  RS.  j  WIUOUCHPT.  ohiD, 


Implement?  and  $Hafhmcni 


3Uw  ^nbtiration? 


one  of  them  is  quite  large  n nrl  has  t  hrown  o\il 
n  runner.  We  had  a  great  many  lovely  Row 
ers  and  would  be  glad  to  change  seeds  "itb 
the  Rural  Cousins.  I  attended  the  Fair,  nnd 
saw  all  kinds  of  fowls,  cattle,  sheep.  hogs, 
machinery,  etc.  The  display  of  flowers  was 
very  beautiful.  They  wore  woven  into  a 
great  many  designs.  The  vegetable  display 
was  flue,  especially  the  potatoes,  among 
which  was  the  White  Elephant,  the  largest  of 
all  the  varieties  shown.  Your  niece. 

Marion  Co..  Indiana.  GERTIE  siif.rumav 


THE  NEXT  DISCUSSION. 


t4Y>  T  IS  now  some  time  since 
the  members  of  the  Club 
-  met,  in  discussion.  The  one 
%X_Srpd  last,  engaged  in  by  the 
itfjz]  a  members,  on  t  lie  Apple. 
o( . .  |C  was  exceedingly  interest - 

i  insr.  and  contained  much 
information  that  might  be 
o  profitably  used  by  theread- 

'  'U)  LyJ  I*rs  of  the  Youths’  Depart, - 
raent,  both  old  and  young: 
in  fact,  as  I  have  tieforo 
\  ”  Y  \  remarked,  I  consider  onr 
CJ  y  c)  iast.  discussion  the  best  in 
(a  every  respect  of  the  past 

ten  that  have  occupied  our  attention. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  have  another 
discussion  as  good  as  the  last,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  better,  l  have  selected 

THE  STRAW  BERRY 

as  a  subject,  which  1  think  the  members  of 
the  Club  can  say  much  about  that  will  inter- 


A I  mi  it  sixty  million  copi%of  The  Sen  have 
gone  out  or  onr  cstabliahmentclurlngthepast  twelve 
months. 

If  .you  were  to  paste  end  to  end  all  the  columns  of 
nil  The  Schs  printed  and  sold  Inst  .year., von  would 
g%t  u  continuous  strip  Ilf  Interesting  Informal  Ion. 
couimou-sonsc  wisdom,  sound  doctrine,  nnd  sane  w  it 
tong  enough  to  reach  from  i'rlutlng  House  Square  to 
the  top  of  Mould  Copcrillvus  In  the  moon,  Mien  hack 
to  Printing  House  Sepia  re.  and  then  three  .quarter* 
Of  the  way  hnek  tO  (he  moon  ngulii 
But  The  SCS  Is  written  for  the  Inhabitant*  of  the 
earth;  this  same  -trip  of  Intelligence  would  glvd  e 
(he  globe  twenty-seven  or  twenty  eight  times. 

ir  every  buyer  >d'  a  copy  of  Tut;  srs  (luring  the  pm 1 
year  has  spent  only  one  hour  over  It.  unit  If  Ids  wile 
or  Ids  grandfather  has  spent  another  hour,  this  news 
paper  hi  IBM  baa  afforded  the  human  race  thirteen 
thousand  years  of  steady  re idlng,  ntirht  Hiid  day . 

Ii  is  only  by  little  calculations  like  these  that  you 
can  form  any  Idea  of  the  elreiil  .Moll  of  the  most  popu 
In  r  of  American  new  spa  pel's,  Or  of  its  111  Hu  cnee  on  the 
opinions  and  action*  of  A  mart eau  men  and  women. 

The  si  x  Is,  and  will  continue  to  lie.  a  newspaper 
which  tells  the  truth  without  fear  of  consequences, 
,v|,ieh  gets  at  the  facts  no  matter  how  much  the  pro 
cess  costs,  which  presents  the  news  of  al  the  world 
without  waste  of  words  and  lu  the  most  readnld  ■ 
shape,  which  is  working  with  all  Its  heart  for  the 


./.  /’..  Salt  Lake  City,  Hah. — When  was 

the  first  Sunday-school  started,  and  by  whom' 
Ans  —The  earliest  recorded  Sunday-schools 
were  tlte  schools  of  catechumens,  organized, 
according  to  Tertulliati,  in  A.  D.  180.  These 
schools  flourished  till  the  sixth  century.  In 
1527  Luther  established  Sunday  schools  in 
Wittenberg  for  the  instruction  of  children 
who  could  not  attend  the  day-schools.  In  1560 
Knox  established  them  in  ScoMaud.  There 
was  a  Sunday-school  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in 
HI  74,  anti  one  in  ITymouth.  Mass.,  in  1(580. 
Modern  Sunday-schools,  however,  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  Robert  Radies,  who  in  1781  gathered 
poor  children  from  the  streets  in  Gloucester. 
England,  and  employed  female  teachers  at  a 
shilling  a  day  for  their  inst  ruction.  Bishop 
Asbury  established  one  in  Hanover  t  n., 
Va.,  in  1786,  nnd  Bishop  White  one  iti 
Philadelphia  in  1791,*  lu  1700  the  Methodist 
Episcopical  Conference  at  Charleston.  P. 
resolved  to  establish  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks.  Knty  Ferguson,  a  poor  negro  'voman, 
is  said  to  have  established  one  in  Yew  York  in 


Evaporates  sup  fuster  wit 
making  more  tout  better  Sugar 
reouotny  tn  fuel  _ 

from  Mini  rl 
iler.  without  ih'-RffiaT 
adiiltlou  of  so-  — 
ear  or  any  for 
elgn substance.  Send  fori 

VT.  EAtt.ll  tt  ACll  I  X 


(  (I  .  Hollows  Falls.  Vt 


Terms  lu  tlnil  Subsrrilu'ts. 

Th"  several  editions  of  Tiik  Sun  are  sent  by  mail, 

post  paid,  as  follows ;  „  ...  „  . 

DAILY  jo  rents  ji  month,  S<>  a  year;  with  Sunday 

SUN  DAT’— Eight  pages.  Tills  edition  furnishes  the 
current  news  of  the  world,  special  articles  of  ex 
eeptionul  Interest  to  everybody,  and  literary  re 
views  of  new  books  of  the  highest  merit.  ?•  I  n 

WEEKLY  ■*  |  h  year.  Eight  pngesof  rite  best  matter 
of  tlte  dally  issin-s  ;  an  Agricultural  Department 
i»f  an  equaled  value,  special  nwrlcet  reports,  mid 
literary, scientific  ami  domestic  Intelligence  n,..  kc 
Tii  -  WkKKI.Y  Sin  'he  newspaper  for  the  fanners 
household.  To  clubs  of  ten  wllli  fin,  an  extra 
copv  free.  Address 

I.  \V.  ENGLAND,  Publisher. 

The  ex,  N.  Y.  City. 


A.  .S'.,  Peats,  California. — l.  In  debate,  who 
makes  the  final  argument,  the  affirmative  or 
negative/  2.  In  court,  who  makes  the  closing 
plea,  theplautiff  or  defendant/ 

Ans.-  1.  Tntbe  usual  debate  of  four  persons, 
it  is  customary  for  the  first  affirmative  to 
make  the  closing  remarks,  and  to  reply  to  the 
negative.  2.  The  party  having  the  affirma¬ 
tive  of  the  issue.  It  may  be  either  one  or  the 
other.  The  lawyer  who  has  the  last  remarks 
to  make  to  the  jury  considers  himself  fortu¬ 
nate. 

K.  //.,  Leonard fa-ille,  A*.  Y. — 1.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  mulch  stra when  ies  /  2.  W hat 
variety  of  fowls  do  you  consider  best? 

Ans. —1  A  f  ter  the  ground  has  been  slightly 
rrozen;  say  an  inch.  2.  For  both  eggs  and 
meat,  l’ly  month  Rocks.  For  eggs  alone. 


Did  you  rend  the  notes  by  ‘‘Uncle  Mark  in 
the  Rural  of  January  12  /  If  you  did  not,  do 
so.  Send  in  your  name  and  full  address,  with 
age,  so  that  you  may  have  them  placed  in  our 
new  Club  list,  beginning  with  1884.  Send  in 
your  name  ha  mediately,  please. 


LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS. 


1*1  I  114*  OlAiNUtirvif.  hi  * 

materials  ami  workmanship.  WVro  pioneers 
in  ttiv  niiiuuf actnrc  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
machinery  from  th,  rest  materials,  aud  In  the  best 
manner  OF  constriction,  and  with  continued  Ini 
nr.iYvmi.Hiti  Iwii i  stunned  the  hiuhest  standard  In 
excellence  of  workmanship,  simplicity  of  deslgn.aud 
capacity  of  power.  Fora  quarter  of  u  century  have 
maintained  their  innnufacUire,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Ergines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  applica 
tloti  Mention  thl*  paper. 

FARMERS’  SAW  MILL 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  jt 
DRIVES  IT.  J0M 

Circulars  to  I  ^  i  J 

CHANDLER^  ' 

INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Uncle  Mark:— 1  tried  to  raise  some  seed¬ 
ling  potatoes  this  Summer,  and  will  tell  you 
how  1  succeeded.  The  said  balls  were  saved 
from  Peachblow  aud  While  Peachblow  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  were  sown  ear  ly  in  February,  in  a 
box  in  the  house.  They  were  set  out  in  the 
gardeu.  about  one  foot  by  two  feet  apart, 
which  was  too  near  together,  I  think.  \N  hen 
the  tops  were  killed  by  frost,  1  dug  the  potatoes, 
getting  about  a  peck  and  a-half.  mostly  small. 
Tne  largest  were  some  larger  than  hen’s  eggs. 
About  one-third  or  more  of  them  appeared  to 
be  Peachblows.  and  the  rest  were  shaped  like 
Peach  blows,  but  were  dark  red,  except  those 
of  one  hill,  which  were  red,  and  longer  than 
the  others,  i  had  a  (tout  30  hills  I  have 
about  a  dozen  little  grajie- vines  from  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Grape  seed,  sent,  out  by  the  Rural  I  he 
Blush  Potatoes  did  well.  Fruit  is  very  scarce 
here  this  year.  I  he  Rural  flower  seeds  did 
not  do  very  w  ell.  Y our  nephew , 

Knox  Co  Ohio  allen  martin. 

I  Keen  on  iu  the  same  track.  We  are  ulways 


U-oti‘»i  V‘’un\„  tt»v 
L. -—rr  iutm  •„* 


■iv  posters  in  three  colors  will  he. seal 
in  apply.  Cannot  you  .find a  place 
or  no  ye  house  or  barn  for  the  Rut  al 
1//  may  apply  forovr  new  Premium 


gUw  publication? 


^  . — ' 


Singing  *  ln*s  Honk  b>  I,.  O.  EillPl'"<in,  Is 

having  sreat  mkccsh,  in  lu  every  way  a  E"i»l  hook  for 
1 1,«-  teacher  ami  learner,  with  (lie  best  of  mimic,  and 
in. proved  elements.  Has  received  decided  praise 
,  i  uni  those  who  have  used  It  In  tlidr  Full  classes,  uiui 
tiiev  are  quite  willing  to  recommend  It  to  all  corn 
iiuucIiif  Winter  classes  lk4  panes.  RIO  secular  and 
.v)  sae red  Mines,  imp  oved  elements,  Ae..  &<*.  Order 
It  with  perfeet  eon  tide  nee. 

Pt'iee  ?■»  els. 


to  s<  11  onr  Bund  Rubber  Stumps.  Sam 
pies  free.  Follnmhe  &  Co..  C  leveland,  O 


Netting  Investors  S  percent. 
>  principal  and  Interest  guar 
based  on  capital  of  fTVOOo.  Refer 
Send  for  circulars, 
Texas. 


Land  Loans 

an  eed.  Guaranty  L_ . 
to  anv  commercial  ugenc>. 

Texas’ Loan  Agency,  Corsicnnu, 

r  A  RMS  on  Jam«‘s  River,  Vie.  In  a  Northern  settle 
I  ment.  Illustrated  elrctilnr  frye. 


THE  “NEW”  BIHllSELV 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


4t»th  p9nlm(K9ciH)..  . . 

Kedenipl  ion  (Mi . ..Gounod. 

.1  ose pli’s  Hoi.dnue  IN*I  I . t  IhmIm  ick  . 

t  ooi'iln  (.SO  C-IMI . .  t.lldi- 

Rebeer  •  in.'s  cim  . . . 

1C  Hill  mill  Mouse >ii5  el»i.  A  mil r « 

aud  many  others.  Also  100  AIi.hscs  by  ibe  best 
authors,  containing  some  of  the  awi-et*  si  unil  best  of 
sacred  mn-slc.  send  for  list.-;  and  description*. 

All  of  the  operas,  stuuduid 

opera,  'll  elegant  form  for  $1  each-  LA K M L ($8i;  M IG- 
M»  *  (vp:  CARMEN  i«|):  MKKI-fOFELb  (*b.  FAUN 
rr/.A  (S‘J||  KKLLS  OF  CORN  EV1  LLfC  (*1  tW):  AIDA  UfU: 
aud  the  new  Itghi  o  per  us,  IOLANTHE,  PIRAT  tH,  and 
PATIENCE,  each  gl;  nnd  many  others. 

Any  book  mailed  post  free,  tor  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DlTSON  &  CO.,  ««*/«». 

('.  II.  DITSON  A  CO..-  -  S«;  ltrondway.  New  York 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins:— 
It  is  about  time  1  wrote  to  you,  or  a  line  will 
b  i  drawn  through  my  name  on  the  Club  list. 
As  1  was  reading  the  Rural  to-day,  I  saw  a 
letter  from  Bertha  Cross.  Would  it  not  be 
nice  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  other 
Bertha  Cross  was  some  relation  to  her/  V\  e 
tie  all  of  our  old  Rurals  up.  and  keep  them 
iu  a  trunk:  perhaps  we  roav have  them  bound 
some  time.  I  do  not  know  of  auy  place  here 
to  write  about  that  would  interest  the  Cousins 
except  a  bridge  that  is  being  built  across 
Stony  Brook  Glen,  which  is  700  feet  long  aud 
236  feet  high.  I  did  not  have  much  success 
with  ujv  Rural  seeds  this  year,  but  the 
flowers  that  did  bloom  were  really  pretty.  W  e 
live  ou  a  small  farm,  and  keep  three  horses, 
two  cows,  one  call,  two  pigs,  aud  between  40 
and  50  fowls.  We  have  a  nice  big  dog  named 
cjhepherd,  t#n  cats  ami  a  canary. 

Your  niece  bertha  e.  coray. 

Alleghany  Co  .  N.  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  would  like  a  little 
chat  with  you  on  this  lovely  October  even¬ 
ing.  The  seeds  you  sent  Mamma  all  grew 
iv,. 1 1  Tne  flowers  came  up  ami  bloomed 


For  /Snip  nnd  Exchnn; 


. . .  . lOUKNAL. 

tTIltn.V  A  CO.  Itl.  limuiol,  \  irgtnlu 

i||  |  Partus  for  Sal«-.  Catalogue 
Ml  A  fr«"  Maps  ol  Va.  20  els. 
Il  I  M;/./..N(«/dr.vy<  o.Rithmond,Va 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


1 60000  ACRES 

i)  ark  rial  in  (i.  In  Southern  Con  I  nil  Mb-sourt,  etahi 
Hours  from  St.  Louis,  along  the-  Hue"*  Ibest.  Lou  la  A 
San  Franeiwo  R.  U..  t-omprlslng  W  heat.  Corn,  rlux, 
Uiui-  grass.  Tobacco,  all  kiuds  .If  Fruit,  and  Super!  a 
1 1 razing  Lunds  Cllinatr,  mild  and  hMUhruk  and  the 
people  mostly  from  llic  Kaat.  TJIh  O/.  .1 UKPLA 1  A,  Ac 
I.AM>  Co.  offer*  thi'.sc  Lunds  to  i‘ctt  Icrs  at  i$5  lo  8  I  <* 
per  Acre,  on  fUl) term*.  Circular*  giving ;  details  sent 
<m  application  to  1,1  Cl  AN  IIAVV  I.KA,>cc  >'■ 

'  M  Eric  SI.,  HU  FFALO,  N.  1  • 


agknts  WANTED  to  Sell  theNew  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  HOW  TO 

"Tenn  ~  Ciillivnte  nil  Farm  1  row  •“ 
>tnni-iT  the  Best  iliiiiacri  BrrwI.FeeU 

PR  fl  FIT  ,l1"*  Care  lor  Ktwck,  Glow 

II  U  I  I  ji  Fruit.  .11  nnngc  F'»ri«  9“*** 
ness;  >1  ilkeT  Aiiiic*  llnppv.  1IOIN  lO.HAKL 

*■  ».  .iV>  m  ■  i  i,‘  i/  (  if  tl  I,  t.inr  FtirmiH’  khnillfi 


>1  noin  A  I.AMI8  for  *«!■ 

F  Lll  IT  III  B cheap,  superior  for 
1  healthy  location.  Address  Kb 
LaM'Iikfick.  Waldo,  Florida. 


0R4NGB  Groves 

rrell's  WAl.tiO|._ -  _ 
Map*  &  paix'rsf  K  tt 


V  I  KG  INI  A  HO  **  KG.— Journal  ilei 
••  i'ledinonl”  f'irms  *ent  free.  Aridrc** 
I.KARY  &  SON,  Wurretiton,  Fauquier  <  o. 


B  WANT  1000  more  BOOK.  AGENTS 

ynUtlidir.it,  chtjtibd 


1  r  the  grandest  and  faHeM  mtOuio  Ixmk 


H'-si'c*  man tifactnrlPK  the  “New”  IMrdsell 
Clover  Hullcr,  for  which  we  have  the  sole  right,  we 
lunkc  a  Bpooiiilty  of  IIAI.E  PI.ATFOUAI  and 
T  lIKKK-SIMtlNG  WAGONS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices.  Addm* 

BIRDSELL  HIANF’G  CO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  this  |x  |  <-r 


Age  til.  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Lout*.  Mo. 

FARM  FOlt  sa  I#K.-*«.ftOO  cn*h  will  buy  ur. 
Acres  of  good  Land,  with  building*  and 
incuts,  a  quarter  mile  from  R.  R.  depot  and  post-of- 
ticc,  Valentine,  county  seat  of  Cherry  Co..  Terminus 
of  fcf,  C.  P.  U.  R.  Address  Rout.  Lucas,  Valentine, 
Cherry  Co.,  Nebruska, 
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PERSONAL 


i&lijftttlUnfou#  ^rtvcrtij&ino 


ijatplrmruhi  and  ittarhinm; 


I)  AVI©  Pa  vis  has  Ik±cu  elected  president  of 
the  Illinois  Mur  Association. 

Cox*  Oliver  H,  Paynk.  son  of  the  new 
Senator  from  Ohio,  is  nearly  50  years  old  and 
a  bachelor. 

Ex-Minister  Washburns  thinks  that  the 
climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
will  restore  his  health. 

James  Robinson,  of  Allen  County,  Iud., 
slipped  and  fell  while  feeding  a  drove  of  hogs. 
The  hogs  attacked  and  killed  him. 

Twenty-eight  members  of  the  present 
United  States  Senate  are  graduates  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Forty -ei*ht  are  not. 

The  mortgage  of  $67,500  on  Mr.  Parnell’s 
estate  has  been  paid  off,  but  the  petition  for 
its  sale  in  the  Land  C  ourt  lias  not  been  with¬ 
drawn. 

General  Butler,  who  will  not  spend  the 
Winter  in  Washington,  recently  said: — “I 
never  feel  quite  so  good  as  when  1  arrive  in 
Washington,  unless  it  is  when  I  leave  it.” 

The  Furl  of  Huntingdon,  Chairman  of  the 
Florida  Land  Mortgage  Company,  sailed  from 
Queenstown  for  New  York  yesterday  on  a 
tom  of  inspection  of  the  company's  property. 

Another  veritable  “schoolmaster  abroad” 
is  Mr.  W.  T,  Strong,  recently  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  at  Vienna.  He  had  been  for 
years  junior  master  in  the  Public  Latin 
School  of  Boston. 

John  Lewis,  of  Sabin,  Minn.,  tied  a  calf  to 
a  post  which  supported  a  granary  under 
which  lie  was  at  work.  The  calf  pulled  the 
post,  out  and  the  granary  fell  upon  Lewis, 
crushing  him  to  death. 

Burke,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  still  buys  Confed¬ 
erate  notes.  He  pays  half  a  cent  each  for  all 
bills  nelow  $l,U0(l,  and  for  that  denomination 
he  pays  25  cents.  He  sells  them  to  Northern¬ 
ers  as  curiosities.  They  are  now  being  peddled 
on  the  streets  here. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jennings  has  paid  $2,780  for 
Ten  Strike,  a  two-year  old  by  Teu  Broeck. 
Mr.  Jennings,  who  is  a  knowing  horseman, 
says  that  the  eolt  is  as  Guo  a  one  as  he  ever 
saw.  Ten  Broeck  now  tips  the  scale  at  1 ,215 
pounds,  and  is  in  tit  condition  for  a  race. 

1  he  story  that  the  father  of  Leon  Gatnbetta 
was  going  to  get  married  again  is  said  to  have 
been  the  spiteful  invention  of  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cahors,  who  hate  the  old  man  for  de¬ 
priving  their  town  of  the  honor  of  living  his 
son  s  burial-place  as  it  was  his  birth-place. 

Gov.  Robinson  of  Massachusetts  was  asked 
a  few  days  ago  why  he  did  not  make  his  sou 
his  private  secretary.  “Because”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  1  think  too  much  of  my  bov  to  set 
him  riding  on  the  top  of  a  bubble,  lie  must 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


PROFESSOR 


AND  LEVELER 


It  l»  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


^0SPHA77c 


At  ME- subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  r..„;iri 

;*  process  of  .feNfcfe  Unn0a  of  CA  ST  STEE  L  (  (M  LTEIt  S 

ut  irf  wtiEh  «i\e  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operathu 


JCrutdier  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting 
<  FILTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar-- 

U  •  **  variety  of  Si  tea  working  front  4  to  IS  Feet  M'iae 

DO  RIOT  BE  DECEIVED . 

7  .  ™“““~  1  let  your  dealer  palin  oil  a  base  imitation 

%  y°H  u,,^er  the  iishii  ranee  that  it  in  something  better,  but  SATISFY 

AOLUSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “At  HE"  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  DOUBLE  GANG 
Acne  o  any  reapon*  ble  farmer  In  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  yon  may 

ou'your  owu’ lar m  " “  " 11,1 for  pu}  ■«*»  >«”  *"ve  tried  it 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  46  different  States  and  Territories 

NASH  &  BROTHER,  ' 

N.  B.  Pamphlkt  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER.  ’ 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  eakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  hollies.  Sold  nt  n  rennonable  price, 
s'  nt'V  *  A  Ima nac  and  Took  Bonk 

RumfordCbenUeal  Works,  Providence,  K.  1. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY  Ac't  100  and  in-..1  Fieade  St.,N.  V. 


1 1  re  nhseoee  ol  — | 
verted  sod  and  hard 


Now  style  frnlt  or  pork- 
•t  knife,  nr  »  nlrr  rlnir, 
fri*#*  wllhii  oOc.  order. 


IUP  tCOld  C'ltfC!  C'linlH  I0t*.  Hit!- 
lea  name  cards  1  :•  for  Sic.  v»> 
tiler  styles.  B(<  pay  to  agents, 
■tolitl  lie.  for  tetuisunii  samples 
o  canvass  with. 

JsllyCarl  Werts,  Mcridbn,  Coaa 

dfMi^n,  of  Void  Floral, 
Htmtnbranett ,  Sentiment,  Hand 
Floral,  ole-,  with  Loot,  Friend- 
•htn,  .ml  Solidly  Motiota,  JO- 

Jl  pi..  »n<t  Ul.  C* 

•Irntsnt  Klnp.Alle.,  15  pis.  A  iUne,  ft. 

|f)  SEW  ••COMKII.MI  Jttkfe- 

I  L  I'trtl  inline  f onerei.d  with  hand 

koTdlni  Aonen  will  notlue.1  tile.  J  VKJlYtJIk  P'Hs 

pk«. iidlble  King  tor  Us.  IfeilC  .in. 

pie  book  led  full  outfit,  gSr.  O.er  tllO  aew 

Cird.  id ded  thfi  aeauin.  Illink  Cirdi  it  nheleule  prten. 

YltUTIIi'i.ilii  it  i  in.  et..  m,  .  *  .  Fi  * 


Reed  <fc  Barton 

Manufacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


New 

York 


nsmatiii 

»‘'L  P\k"  Hemmeru.Blnd  ajl  (  .  I 
«.  Thread  Cutter,  Ne«l  W  i  \J 
£*•  0"  snil  ful  | outfit  with  euith.— 

iLn<Jr*Vrt ped  “ ht;yerr<-'' <  vv,.r 
nintcd  b  year*.  Don’t  pay  tlouMo 
for  machines  no  better.  When  t  on 
'P,1}!-1?  Ihe-o  before  you  ns,  n  -VnC 
„  m./J?*’”0.''*3”'”'.1*'  Huns  light 

wm.  i,nB  noise  Handsome  mij 
durable.  Clrrnlnri  with  bm- 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 

Tull  and  Baa-relief,  and  Appliqug,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


«  E«T  PAYxFTtV 


Loncit  price.  erer  known 
1 2?.  Brretli  London 
R.I He*.  ,t  Brvoltm 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 


I  M»t  grvktl,  lodiuHrd  pi 
3  M  ^^Va«Q<i  stump  tor  OUr  Vos 

POWELL  A  SON.  IM  W  CII&Mf  N  A$Y^3 


TOILET  LUXURY 


WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP 

Originally  Intended  Tor  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 

by  thoum^Us  as  a'*  CDt  qUa"tleS have Ied  to 'ts 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  Who  Have  tried  the  most  expensive  lm- 
ported  Soane,  say  that  none  have  given  them  such 
geiiuine sausfaetlon,  Kor  the  hutli  or  nursery,  (t  la  fui 

SUm eiorlnA  m,thlUK  18  "uren  sww‘t“r 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  nanr 
Soopltor  1iSb  8t’'  8,,Ua p’ A,ul  “  L'ukt‘  of  Genuine  Yankt  e 

J-  H.  W1  LjIjIaMH  oSl  CO., 
_  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


THE  SCI  EXT  I  FI  f 


The  BEST  Corn  and  Cob 
Mill  on  Earth. 

0M<s i.  s  ^^ssast^- 

FASTER  AND  BETTER 

Than  ANY  OTHER  Mill. 

Tlie  I  I  igliest  Grade 

OF  MATERIAL  AND  WORK- 
MAN.-HIP  USED. 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES  AND 

Fully  Gruaranteed. 

Send  for  Circular  (naming  this 
paper)  to 


‘  li  st  I  rize  Herd  at  New^York  State  Pair,  1879, 1881. 

LARGKHT  IIURD, 

REST  1 1 A  LIT  Y. 

. ,  ,  ,  ,  „  aiOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 

KulUL|tv|ng.Ht>  wrclhl<  Ko,,r«‘-'''  'Led  Milk 

We  now  offer  for  sale  the  best  bre«I  lot  Of  Youmr 
Hull*  tt\pr  collected  iu  one  herd,  nn  their 
’how<  :t”'1  all  backed  by  wonderful  record*. 


FINE  CLYOESOALE 


IT  H  Jl  I/O  TO  USE  FARGO’S 
U  II  |  V  .Tune  Golden 

fl  I  O  Butter  Color. 

made  by  the  oldest  iminufaeturors  of  an  oil  butter 
color  lu  the  United  states.  Established  in  isny.  The 
market  value  of  your  butler  advanced  'l  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  U<c  the  strongest  pure  eulnr  made,  free  from 
rancidity.  IT  CANNOT  HK  DETECTED  lu  the  butter, 
we  supply  more  than  i.‘Mi  creameries.  WA  HR  ANTED 
TO  SATISFY.  Color  al  wholesale  rates  where  we 
have  uoagent..  Send  nciital  tor  circulars  to 

V.  B.  FARGO  ft  CO.,  Lake  Mills.  Wig. 


Manufacturing  ConiDany, 

Springfield.  Ohio. 


At  Low  Figures. 

„,^Atulo,Kll,'s  0,1  application.  Co 

personal  inspection  solicited. 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 

Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


SMITHS  &  POWELL 


Lakeside  Slock  Fiirm, 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Still  maintains  its  position 

SPRING  -  TOOTH  HARK 

iu  the  market. 

it  Is  unsur-  'u.^5 

passed  as  a 

CORN  t!|'L- 

Tl  V  A  TOR,  aud  has  first-class 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


,ulj  pAl  alu,  H  ' 

UU  .  *,  .I'll  ii.  .  *1.^,  f-  ,  I 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

and  Rum  s°int*  vi*rv  choice*  Yearling  Katii9 

f  11  Liinibn  of  Kood  Prices  verv  rnmi 

'  Mar  pet*  ,V  I  «».,  FbllndHnbia.  l*»_ 


, separate  or  combined.  Thousands  in  use 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction,  .til  Inquiries  and 
orders  from  the  N.  k.  states,  N.  y  .  Da.  lto-l  \  j 
Aid.,  \  a.,  and  W  Va..  *hould  in*  addristacd  to  *  ' 

G.  B.  0LIN  &  Co.,  ca?kV1y^Sda 

°r£ •  wa«lt  Ter.  au.l  Ncv.  to  Batchelor 
^  'J  vile,  San  !•  ranelscq,  Cal.  From  all  other  States, 
aud  Territories  west  of  the  Mig*U*dpn|  River  III 

and  Wla.THK  GALE  ■'I  LKY  A  li  n 
M  A  N  U F  A  <  T  I  R 1 N  G  C  O.!'  Oetroi  t,  Mlcb 


Guernsey  Bull,  No.  297, 

‘>'u  I!so  '[q  k  1 2oM  “l  N.  J.  State  Fair 


FREE  Splendid  Present  by  sending  moo.  for 

•»  packs  of  ebrotno  Cards,  new  and  Imported 
designs,  or  &0  for  l‘k\  K.  H.  PaHoku,  New  Haven.Ct. 


!**EK  !  AO  Cliromo  Cards.  Moss  Roses,  Water  Lll- 
D  1.  5*FiN.^LwUh  l,k5-  13  Pk8-  •!.  s  pks.  and 

i  n*.t a0t'*  3  Pks.  aud  Aluminum  Uold 

a?d  Fu“ »°oks'  »  Capitol 


'•  w.  «*A«On:NTUu;  Mudi^ni  s  j. 

WANTED  i'Lvh  ’V  w,°  m  ,:n  IGENTei.  Jahmi 

E.W  ‘“iNtr.Nurserymau.Koeheater.N.Y. 


Krotn  all  other  territory  to 

ALBION  JIA\IJF.  (O.,  Albion,  Hitch 
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Iulverizing  Harrow, 

€h  ODCBUSHERmolKVUER. 

on  pageIHBB* 


GreatAmericah 


J5ee  advertisement 


Company 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


ijutucvcms 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
2  F  RESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Ounstlpiuion, 
tfAuXV  x  Biliousness,  Headdehe, 
lrAV.  \  Indisposition,  Ac. 

f  y$Tk  U/y\  ccrSUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

*Jnnd  all  other  system- 
^  regulating  medicines. 

raa  til  K  l"»SE  IS  SMALL, 

jPuTtll I-  thk  action  ruqjtPT, 
r»£^J  K  W  Km  TIIRTASTK  l'Rl.IClOUS. 
yCLk  !  *  Ladies  and  children 

Vh/  like  it. 

"v  Prtr-.  r  j  centi.  Large  box**,  10  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


A  boarding-house  keeper  won’t  take  any 
but  pretty  girls  and  susceptible  youug  men. 
Those  w  ho  fall  in  love  are  seated  together  at 
the  table,  and,  of  course,  lose  their  appetites. 
She  is  getting  rich. 

A  stheet-car  conductor  carelessly  carried 
bis  bell  punch  home  and  allowed  his  children 
to  play  with  it  The  next  day  the  company 
informed  him  that  he  was  9,900, 09!*  fares  shoi  t. 
He  has  offered  to  leave  the  children  in  pawn 
until  he  makes  up  the  money. 

A  little  boy  and  girl  were  discussing  the 
stare.  The  little  boy  said  they  were  worlds 

like  ours,  aud  have  people  in  them.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  with  all  the  disdain  site  could  mus¬ 
ter,  said:  “They  are  not:  they  are  angels’ 
eyes,  ’cause  I  saw  them  wink.’ 

Broad  Briton — “Hi’d  like  very  well  to 
chew  tobacco,  you  know;  but  1  wouldn’t  like 
to  carry  a  spittoon  about  with  me.  you 
know.”  Lean  American— “Oh,  you  don’t 
have  to  have  any  spittoon.  I  never  have  a 
spittoon.  1  just  fire  away  permiskus !” 

“And  so  you  love  Juue  better  than  any 
other  month,”  she  said,  gazing  at  the  young 
farmer  from  the  blue  abysses  of  her  soft 
dreamy  eyes— “  beautiful,  leafy  June,  with 
its  roses  aud  its  song-birds  aud  its  fragrance- 
laden  zephyrs?”  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  nonchal¬ 
antly,  “it’»  the  best  month  to  wean  calves. 


P'\^,pRJES. 

Tone.ToiiDli.forlanansliip  ail  Durability. 

WILLIAM  HNABK  A  CO. 

Nob.  204  and  20$  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  na  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

LANE  &  BOJDLEY  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 


And  Steam  Boilers  o f  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Onr  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 


We  manufacture  alx  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  wlthcapac 
itv  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  onr  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


you  know 


Gents  Whoever  you  are.  I  don  t  know:  mu  1  nans 
the  Lord  and  feel  grateful  to  you  to  know  Lhat  In 
this  world  of  adulterated  medielueslherelsoneeom- 
pouml  that  proves  and  does  all  It  advertise,,  to  do, 
and  more  V our  years  aim  I  had  Shock  of 

iiul iv,  which  unnerved  me  to  SUM. 
feast  excitement  v— m 
Las. 

one  l.. —  — --  — 
so  change  my  nerves  that  they  arc 
they  ever  were.  7"  *■**-■•> 

but  now  i-.;  , 

continue  to  manufacture  a* 
clo  as  you  <lo.  you  will  acci  " 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 


BURPEE’S*  mawmothIroncla/waYerM  ELQN 


_ _  _ h  an  extent  that  the 

.si  cjo  i.v. ......  would  make  me  shake  like  the  ague. 

fltMnvI  Was  Induced  to  try  Hop  flitter*.  I  used 
bottle,  but  did  n..t  see  any  change;  auutln  r  aid 
’‘v.s  that  they  are  now  as  s ready  as 
r  were.  It  used  to  lake  both  Hands  to  write, 
my  good  right  hand  writes  this.  Now,  If  you 
.  - - - honest  and  Rood  au  arti¬ 
cle  as  you  «W.  ,v..  - - - OUIUtllnU-an  hone-t  fortune, 

and  confer  the  greatest  blessing  on  vour  fellow  men 
that  was  ever  conferred  on  mankind.  ^  BUKOH. 

That  poor  bedridden.  Invalid  wife,  sister,  mother  or 
daughter,  can  be  made  the  plctureof  health  by  a  few 
bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  Htlt  yon  Irt  then,  stiff' i ,  w hen 


As  the  inuo.liicera  of  the  now  r..\ebratfd  M 


John  and  Water  His..  Cincinnati,  O. 

OAK  LAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  ImporHnir  him!  Bwidinff 
EstabliivhmMit  In  the  U  oriel. 


Cnbftu  Queen,  wo  bring  before  the  public  for  tho 
firnt  time.nu  MHlx*lwd"i<*lDCf  and  zno*rt  valuable 
Wat  omul  an.  BlfUPKK^  MAMMOTH 
IltOMXAl>bfu.*i  ii  .Voided  polttU#f^upe* 
riurUj  It.  will  *piw«llhr  boeqrno  »»  popular 
ffttoilt'  with  all  lotott  of  C lit  r  H(s  «,  wblle 
for  mar  at  It  l«  T*>  *hapt  In  the 

ntuet  perfect:  *11®  IuupImhiiwIv  Rirljmtl .  flesh 
beautiful  dalulT  red,  u*i»rt?  crystalline  than 
any  oih.  r  un  ion  .  ntcifu  'UllflloU'.  TICft  evgary 
HaVor  .  llr*b  never  tiipxIy  m’muyb  firm.  r<  murk' 
ably  toffcf.  hlirp^e  '*  Man  moth  Ironelnd  (tows 
. 

tty  known,  ruder  ordinary  n  ulutlnu  we 
havrr  h, id  bundled*  of  mu  Ion  k  wpiglnng  TrumtiO 
to  TO  lb*,  oft-  h.  ami  lie!  rutin;  crop  at<nt-/cd  60 
lbs,  V  1  cornu*  growth,  tnaturei  cirlv.  and  l« 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  fr«un  France  and  Bred 
ainco  i  h 7  by 

m.  w.  DURHAM:, 

Vayno, Du  Page  Co.,  Rliooia, 

luxury >  «^w  S.r>  tiiiUt  Wert  of  Chicago 

on  C.  A  N  #-W .  R*y . 


^U-saUanrou*  §\dmtbino 


tot<sJh'‘;;;t,i,lM  .« 'cUnJ“Z  $100  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1884 
BURGEE’S  GOLDEN  HEART  LETTUCE, 

ikl. -soh  t>1  d..-  I  »  [.  r  »r.’  tu'wh.i*  l»ls.VC-iiflti".!  si. *,.»•  worth  the 
a  Netted  1.0111  Sllt.h  Mil 0,1.  M'.-t  M  h.m.  v,  UH.I  u  gris  .... 

I'ti.iniKs  fubtiug...  r»r.l.  •!  Huriic.'s  Kur.  neii.l 
Mind  V  .-How  Usswr-Uiilonl  New  ltd  lioccuOitlon.Im- 
,,K.P  i n r - ■  ■ .  •  v ,  f*d;  llollow  Crow  „  rsr,nlp.  III. l.rov.  j 

I  url,  l.oa*  Scarlet  K.i«!»li  5  Ituriu-c's  Improved  Long 
,  r„rulu.  -urll.^ ...  i.t. i,.i- •  I...  m  i  LI\lng»loi«’«  New  ruvor- 
V  tofth  ItelHlI  tnlue,  ♦1.60;  lei  ...  »Ul  .end  Hi.,  tut  I  re 


Prices  low  for  qual¬ 
ity  of  stock,  and 
EVERY  STALLION 
GUARANTEED  A 
BREEDER. 


390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  tlnnst  nntnmla,  with  choicest  iiedigre.es 
Itoglstored  In  the  I'ercbUntu  dtud  Bunk  of  l’rnnc^ 
und  the  1’ero.heron  Stud  Hrs.k  of  tho  ITniled  Sttates. 
Write  for  Free  I  Dust  rated  Catalogue  I  " 


dre# :  Iturpee- 
«  folding -.  :ilU...« 
ui**f*«  -i:-  liilH 

Ferffel  tl.Mi  Hi 
9  i  u  r.fl 

It  a*  Tomato.  0 
i  oJlisctioit  m 


r|CMll  \\'  |ilu>  >}iiiie  I  lieu  ill  l)Cfi  none  bolter:  lui  pi-rbil  Ihuirrhiirgd  Itlbbeo  Fidi  r>« 
rlor  Lurge  l'lni  Ituielt  <1.1.1, nge.  .  .Ur.l  New  No.  S  ♦  abhtjge.  -HcudM  „  "j'r 
s  Vutunui,  Clo,. I  Oaulltlow  <  r;  I’erpetuul  I.eM  see.  f  orge  I.ed  U  .  inrroBj 
ilia  lit  Yellow  Koeou  Onion.  >trUln*  h,  nun  .'imrni.ms  -  ir.-i -I ...  •  e  l.r 
i.uint  *  '  aforMinmcr ;  SuUlfV.  U.„*  white;  epluuch,  nc*  tbWkUvrc.l  muu.l,  «,..l  Bur- 
•tly  •» oclrt.rsto) 

:,.'w  . . .  See.U.  t«  nsnr.M  shore,  Mnonr.t  in  «v. M  I  I  \i.  iai.i  .. 

-  -  .  LLI.L'-H.  ltd*  L  iH-riuUd,  tli#  gi'  iilc-.t  niter  eier  mud. 

_ ,  wUh  hiu’.Trnliuu,  «U'l  full  dirertlom  lor  oultiir.-  priuii'l  .... 

/.I (Ml  (.r  ltd#  i.luu  of  Placing  «  ,  oHmhlc  coltectl.'U  uf  tlie  hcM  l.ur 
. .  ltl,|ll,EK'K  »>KKI»sw,  -rsrrsnu  J  nrsl.ebiss  n. 
wear.1  di-LmnltiWfi  to  prove  llieii  *-uperfQrltv  to  nil  win*  Mill  tr\  tli»  tu 
•  ■  1..  lu>  glv#n  tu  the  grower*  <|T  OKI  »>#•(  v.  getuhl.--  ni.d  !  lirfll  l  ie 

homiiiilltl.  n  open  to  nil.  gee  mtr  ral»l6*uc  for  parti.mlnr-.  Shew  tbi* 
•  uud  set  them  to  «e\.rt  with  rnu.  IS  coniplcte  polhir  i’etlectleu*  (in 
» •  i  *  5n<*l.joti  iMitnniUtd. 

i  OI.IJ-.rTlON  «»r  Aatrra,  Bnlanmo.  I’anay.  fVtiinlu. 
I>mi hit*  Zinnia#  l«^  all  TEN  I’wltt'la,  moat  iM  iiutltnl  *  »» 

or^M,acK‘'t«',bfd<»-  <  aud  niovi  pn|»u1ar  varlwth'a,  w«iili5i  lb, 


luui.iuil-«  |»r,f*A  :  t*frC‘7 

be  t  UurpeeV  Sup*'! 
coriv  ;  VdKdi’t* 

thilonl  Nt‘iv 

tplolic  I^i‘11  *t|,  UUNUlpft: 

tfllai  v  Tomato.  J 

;  h  vipi  ro  V,\RIETU>'  -a  - 

fur  >  vs  m  iiititl  Tli,'  •  titlre  culh'Ti Inn  fur 
!*>  an  >'  n.'.l*bn*  All  ful|>^t/.«'<l  pni’Lcta, 

ta-b  vs  ’  :uu  ORIGIN  and  pot  - - 

Seed*  bcK»r»‘  Uin  puhltr.  at  Itv*  limn  half 
uury  rHhooi  Fevr  4?vjwikl.  uoiifi  bethsr,  »t“  l 
«  ifinn  T>  IfASll  I'RI/iEH  for  1  hm  t,  i 
Val  |||(ll|  ducU  from  Rurpuu'*  Seed* 

4)  I  U  U  U  .idveri!  »t*ui'  111  to  your  trlond 
tfO  paokftjcek  of  Seed*.,  cuall  .d  for  ♦2.60.  } 

_ J  #  a  ■  m  tJ  f '  1  f  I  *  I.*  t  'k.  (  -  \l 


GrcataM  ligluceiticutz  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now  '*  your  time  to  gel  up 
orders  fur  •»*!••  celebrated  Ten, 
;in, I  Cuffeet, u i*d  secure  n  bcHilil 
fill  Hold  Kami  or  Moss  Rose  t  hins 
Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
in  Dinner  Set,  ot'  OoM  Kami  Most 
i  ...  mil  iiArticukir.  11, hires. 

I-  A  M  RRK'AN  TKA 

SI  and  .Vi  ’>  c*ev  Sh  New  York 


DU V  «v-  SHOUT-HAND  Taught. 

rn*  Situations  furnished.  tTrculars 
Address  B.  V  ti  icsrisg,  Jauesvlllc.  Wls. 


N  Chromo cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on.  10  cts;  Idpkcs, 
w$l.  Prises  given.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  P.  M.,  Hlggamim,  Ct. 

GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr,  phasic’s  Family 
Physician,  ihlc-  seJ.iML  Specimen  pages  free. 
Vddress  A.  W.  Uamlltou  4:  Co.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


S  VICTORY  CORN 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  Is  u  complete  suc¬ 
cess  grinding  the  r<  ru  and 
cob  together,  nod  tor  this 
kind  of  grinding  we  defy 
e  o  in  ,,  c  1 1 1 1  •'  n.  It  a  I  so 
grinds  ou  oak.  •>  crackers 
and  ull  kinds  of  grain  Used 
for  feeding. und  with  our 
cleaning  ui  inch  meat  shells 
corn  at  the  rule  <>f  fit*  bus. 
tier  hour.  Capaelly  S.20& 
35  bus.  per  hour.  Warrunl 

For  Circulars  address 

THOMAS  tfOHEKTS.  F prlngUeld.  «• 


thECOMBAULT’S 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horae. 

S  HPE  L  LER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


-  11  nai*y  iwrneuy  ever  ujBCffver- 

ed.  It  lias  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister;  takes  the  plaee  Of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  he 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  ami  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value,  it  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tahlespoontul  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  enre  mixture  ever  made,  l’rice 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land, 'Ohio.  flfegc  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 


Jr-n  L#-«w.  «M“e»  H-#c.o*«.  U'«#t 
JDW.V  UK  Cl  VS  Xtlfc 

S.  ,  t  Ul  W,  -.at*  6  >•»,».  * 

W.»i  frr®  u>iik,  au\ir©»6 

•ONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

iiixiauwrox  s 


Power  suited  for  Running  r-  .^4>^zn 
Churus,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work, 

fW~  Write  far  Circulars.  Adilrces 

SANDWTCH  M ANTJF ACTURIN 0  CO..  SandwlcH,  Ill 

Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France,  i  W  A 


Pronounced  liy  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  iu  use. 

Semi  for  Circular. 

11IGGANCM  M’F’G  COUP., 
Hiumiuum,  Conn. 
Warehouse,  3S  So.  Market  Si.,  Itostou,  Mass. 


PtlblMlH(l  uniter  Authority  of  the  French  (lorrrument. 
CcntoliiH  much  ttmnsluiBd >  vuiuahlu  matter  rol«ov''  to 
this  niich'iit  and  poliulnr  race,  Also  the  tecold*  «>l 
bncdling  "  f  ,11  I'otV  lVrcbcn.n  Htallions  and  Mares. 

Hi! . ivr.-licr.m  l.li  th  mid  origin  have  boon  .st  a  Wished 

before  go  cwitiidimaot  entries.  If  yoijde-iic  b'pur- 
Chnsea  Stallion  with  an  authentic  redlgrec,  rein  ♦-. 
for  this  buck,  Iv  lUB  UiUitnKKs  Uazkttb,  t  hlcugu,  Ills. 


By  about  March  I.  a  Bltuntlou  to  manage  a  large 
farm,  or  to  take  charge  of  some  department  of  a 
farming  enterprise,  by  a  married  man.  is  years  of 
age,  a  nractlcaf  farmer  and  a  good  accountant,  active 
and  energetic.  Best  of  reference  given.  Address 


u  M 

»| 

HM 

Gin 

Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1775. 


NEW  YOKE,  FEBRUARY  2,  1884. 


JEntered  accord  .ngtoActof  Congress.  In  the  year  18M,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Confess  at  Washington.) 


hrice  five  cents. 

f8,00  RJER  YEAR. 


^rbhricnlturiil. 

THE  BLUE  HPRUG'E  (Picea  pungens). 


Several  specirueus  of  this  beautiful  spruce 
have  been  growing  in  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
from  five  to  eight  years,  as  we  remember.  Not 
another  evergreen  is  so  much  admired  by  vis- 
tors  for  the  peculiar  color  of  its  leaves,  which 
is  hard  to  describe.  We  may  call  it  glaucous 
or  blue  or  steel-green,  or  a  whitish-green,  or  a 
sea  green;  but  in  fact  it  is  a  color  unto  itself. 
Miss  Bird,  in  her  “  Lady’s  Life  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,”  speaks  of  it  as  follows:  ••  It  looks 
as  if  a  soft  blue  silver  powder  had  fallen  upon 
its  deep  green  noddies,  or  as  if  a  bluish  hoar¬ 
frost,  which 
must  melt  at 
uoon,  were  rest¬ 
ing  upon  it  ” 

Our  specimens 
are  from  five  to 
six  feet  high, 
and  have  thus 
far  proven  thor¬ 
oughly  hardy. 

The  Blue  Spruce 
will  be  foinid  In 
nurserymen’s 
catalogues  un¬ 
der  one  or  the 
other  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names: 

Abies  Men/.iesii 
Parryana,  Ab¬ 
ies  Eugelmunuii 
or  Abies  pun¬ 
gens.  The  new 
n  o  me  n  c  lature 
which  substi¬ 
tutes  Picou  for 
Abies  and  Alt-  , 
ies  for  Picea, has 
not  as  yet  beeu 
recognized  by  I' 

American  cata- 
logties. 

The  well-exe-  I 

cuted  cut  shown 
at  Fig  34,  was 
taken  from  a 
specimen  grow¬ 
ing  in  Professor 
Sargent’s  gar*  j 

den  iu  Brook-  I 

line.  Mass.,  and 
measures  10  feet  -pj  j  p  -j 

seven  inches  iu 

hight.  It  was  raised  from  seed  collected  iu 
Colorado  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Parry  iu  1862.  Tbe 
illustration  from  which  ours  is  re-engraved  I 
appeared  iu  the  Loudon  Gardener’s  Chronicle 
of  December  8,  1883. 

~  “ 

^fvDsman. 

RELIEVING  CHOKED  CATTLE. 


moved  from  a  cow’s  or  a  calf’s  gullet  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  hand  to  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
below  the  substance,  and  pushing  it  upward, 
I  once  relieved  a  cow  that  got  choked  by  an 
apple,  in  that  manner.  I  pushed  the  apple  up 
until  I  could  feel  it  no  longer,  when  I  gave  my 
hand  a  quick  upward  thrust,  and  in  a  moment 
the  cow  was  crushing  the  apple  with  her  teeth. 

Roekport,  O.  M 


RELIEF  FOR  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

The  way  of  relieving  choked  calves  de¬ 
scribed  iu  the  Rural  of  January  u,  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  one;  but  every  one  has  a  different 
way.  When  I  find  any  of  my  stock  choked, 
I  fasten  them  some  way,  and  then  if  the  ob¬ 
stacle  is  between  the  brisket  and  jaws,  I  get 


year,  which  was  no  doubt  true  in  his  locality, 
and  might  have  been  in  many  others.  In  thig 
|  vicinity  the  rot.  came  gradually,  the  potatoes 
I  being  affected  more  or  less  for  some  years  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  soil  and  location  of  thegrowing 
crop  before  the  destruction  was  so  widespread 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  1844.  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  never  beeu  overcome  here  since;  some 
years  very  little  is  seeu  of  its  effects,  while  in 
others  there  is  quite  a  loss  from  that  cause. 

It  was  not  of  the  rot,  or  of  its  cause  or  cure 
that  I  intended  to  write  about  here ;  my  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  writers  who 
make  positive  statements,  that  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  make  such  qualifications  as  to  "limit  their 
assertions  to  their  knowledge  of  facts  in  the 
vicinity  where  they  dwell. 

Had  Mr.  Fuller  said,  'Twenty  years  ago  a 


BLUE  SPRUCE  (Picea  pungens.)  Re-engraved  from  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  Fig 


Au  item  in  the  Rural  of  January  5, -tells  I 
llow  an  old  farmer  used  to  relieve  his  calves  1 
that  hud  got  choked  with  apples,  by  smashing  ! 
the  apples  with  a  block  and  mallet:  and  I 
have  heard  of  othej-s  running  hoe  haudles  and 
ev  n  Sled  stakes  and  othef  rough  objects  down 
the  throats  of  cattle  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  i  believe  that  in  most  cases  of  the  kind, 
such  -  eaus  are  uot  necessary.  Auy  sub-  I 
Stance,  such  as  an  apple  or  i>otato,  can  be  re-  ' 


my  thumb  and  foi’c-tinger  below  and  press  it 
upward,  taking  grout  care  uot  to  let  it  slip  by 
till  it  is  up  to  the  jaws;  then  I  choke  the  ani¬ 
mal  till  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  distress, 
such  us  running  out  the  tongue  and  flounder¬ 
ing.  Theu  I  let  go  quickly,  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  obstacle  will  be  thrown  clear  out 
of  the  mouth.  s.  s,  o. 

Biugham,  Pa. 


twill  Crops. 


POTATO -GROWING  LONG  AGO  AND 
NOW. 

In  the  Rural  for  December  1st,  1883,  Mr. 
O.  F.  Fuller,  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  gives  a 
short  history  of  the  potato.  He  also  mentions 
the  rot  as  haviug  appeared  iu  1844  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  nearly  destroy  the  crop  for  that 


farmer  who  raised  100  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  looked 
upon  as  having  an  enormous  stock,  while  to¬ 
day  many  of  our  large  growers  raise  thousands 
of  bushels,”  readers  of  his  letter  could  then 
compare  notes  and  see  how  it  was  in  their 
neighborhoods  twenty  yeai-s  ago  and  also  at 
the  present  time.  Such  comparisons  would 
be  instructive,  and  might  lead  to  such  com¬ 
parisons  in  the  ditferent.  crops  grown  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  our  wide-extended  country  as 
to  show  valuable  results  for  the  future  histo¬ 
rian  iu  regard  to  crops,  stocks,  etc.  (Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler  is  ouly  a  boy  farmer;  the  letter  referred  to 
«as  written  for  the  \  outns'  Department  bv 
Mr.  Fuller,  who  is  a  member  of  it. — Eds.]. 

The  first  crop  of  potatoes  grown  by  the  writer 
was  grown  51  years  ago,  aud  was  grown  from 
potatoes  cut  to  single  eyes,  that  method  having 
beeu  originated,  so  far  as  then  known,  by  my 
grandfather,  who  began  the  practice  of  it  100 
years  ago  in  the  town  of  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
which  was  theu  called  East  Society,  in  th- 


'  portion  of  {hat  old  river  town,  common- 
j  !y  called,  at  that  time,  "out  on  the  hill,”  from 
its  hilly  and  rocky  surroundings  compared 
with  j;be  topography  of  "Glastonbury 
Street,  ’  that  portion  of  the  town  adjoining 
the  Connecticut  River.  Hundreds  of  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  were  grown  yearly  there 
by  my  grandfather,  and  very  many  of 
them  were  used  in  fattening  swine,  the  pork 
thus  made  being  sold  in  the  markets  on  the 
j  Connecticut  River.  Pork-raising  in  this  way 
!  was  in  many  instances  the  best-  business  the 
farmers  could  engage  in  in  those  days,  and 
boiled  potatoes  with  a  little  meal  mashed 
j  through  them  would  fatten  hogs  very  fast  in 
I  the  warm  weather  of  the  FalL  The  potatoes 
yielded  luxuriantly  in  the  new  grounds  of  that 
portion  of  the  town  at  that  early  date,  so  that 

1,000  bushels 
were  no  un- 
jj  common  crop 
for  him  to  grow 
in  a  year  from 
1780  to  1800, 
soon  after  which 
he  removed  his 
family  to  this 
place,  and  as 
fast  as  he  could 
clear  his  land  he 
increased  his 
crops  so  that  he 
soon  raised  po¬ 
tatoes  here  by 
the  thousands  of 
bushels  yearly, 
and  fattened 
both  hogs  and 
cattle  with  them 
to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  especially 
during  and  soon 
after  the  war  of 
1812. 

When  I  was  a 
boy  it  was  no 
uncommon  oc¬ 
currence  to  boil 
and  feed  to  fat¬ 
tening  hogs  400 
or  500  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  the 
Fall  each  year, 
and  perhaps  as 
many  more  to 
fattening  cows 
-  ^  or  bullocks  dur¬ 

ing  Winter. 

f*  34.  Four  hundred 

bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre  formed  no  uncommon  crop 
here  60  or  70  years  ago,  while  now  one-half 
that  amount  is  considered  a  good  crop.  Very 
few  potatoes  are  now  fed  out  to  farm,  stock  by 
farmers  compared  with  the  quantity  fed  in 
this  way  50  years  ago,  but  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  very  many  more  might  be  grown 
and  fed  to  both  cattle  aud  horses  at  a  profit 
if  all  farmers  consulted  their  best  interests. 
Certain  it  Is  that  a  few  potatoes  aud  a  little 
meal  aud  shorts,  make  a  very  desirable  mess 
for  either  a  dairy  cow  giving  milk  or  a  fatten¬ 
ing  or  working  bullock,  when  provided  with 
a  warm  stable,  which  all  farm  animals  should 
have  to  thrive  to  the  best  advantage  iu  this 
latitude. 

There  was  probably  never  a  time  when  so 
much  attention  was  paid  to  growiug  new  sorts 
of  potatoes  as  at  the  present,  and  those  farm¬ 
ers,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  that 
take  pains  to  get  the  best  of  the  new  sorts, 
generally  have  the  best  potatoes  for  their  own 
table  use.  It  seeuus  to  me  that,  unless  special 


ary  field  stoues  aud  no  mortar.  This  filling  is 
not  shown  in  the  eut.  Place  boards  of  suit¬ 
able  length,  lb<xl6  inches,  inside  the  ladders. 
Spread  in  plenty  of  mortar  and  lav  in  com¬ 
mon  Held  stone,  chiuck  well  with  little  stones 
and  pour  on  mortar,  thin  enough  so  that  it 
will  enter  all  the  interstices.  Spread  ou  mor¬ 
tar  of  the  usual  thickness  and  place  in  more 
stoues,  and  so  ou  until  the  top  of  the  retaining 
plank  is  reached.  In  about  two  hours  the 
plank  may  bo  raised— as  shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ure— and  supported  by  a  small  stick  nailed 
beneath.  When  completed  the  walls  should 
be  trimmed  up  a  little  with  some  good  mor¬ 
tar.  While  the  work  is  progressing  it  is  well 
to  have  a  few  broad,  flat  stones  laid  in  the 
corners  aud  about  the  windows  to  bind  the 
wall. 

The  University  silo  walls  are  20  inches 
broad  and  20  feet  high,  and  they  were  laid  as 
described  above.  The  mortar  was  made  of 
one  part  of  Fayetteville  water-lime — fresh- 
ground— and  five  parts  of  sand  all  thoroughly 
mixed.  When  carefully  built,  such  a  wall  is 
nearly  perfection.  It  is  something  cheaper 
than  an  ordinary  wall,  and  can  be  built  by 
farm  hands  with  a  good  mason  to  superintend 
and  lay  the  corner.  If  a  common  wall 
is  laid,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
chink  and  fill  with  mortar  all  interstices.  In 
order  to  do  this  perfectly,  the  mortar  must  be 
thin,  and  it  must  be  used  liberally.  The 
inodeni  stone-juasou,  without  exhausting  half 
of  his  possibilities,  cau  build  a  w'all  that  will 
let  air  through  with  far  greater  facility  than 
will  building  paper. 

Figure  2  (Fig.  39)  shows  the  general  plan 
of  the  floor  above  the  cellar;  where  the 
cellar  windows  and  doors — all  of  which 
should  be  double  and  well  fitted — are  to  be 
located  as  well  as  the  door  (10  feet  wide) 
for  the  entrauce  of  carriages.  The  win¬ 
dows  for  lighting  the  carriage- hous?  are  not 
shown.  They  should  be  more  numerous  and 
larger  than  those  in  the  cellar.  Those  where 
the  carriages  are  to  stand,  on  the  left-,  should 
have  wooden  inside  shutters  which  should  be 
closed  when  necessary,  to  keep  the  sun  from 
sbiuing  on  the  wagons.  The  squares  1111 
show  trap-doors  through  which  the  roots  can 
be  shot  into  the  cellar.  The  shoot  should  be  of 
slats,  and  the  upper  end  for  two  feet  should  be 
covered  with  a  sack  or  blanket,  and  the  lower 
end  should  have  an  old  blanket  attached  with 
a  little  ingenuity,  so  that  the  roots  will  not 
be  bruised.  These  doors  should  have  strong 
hinges  so  that  wbeu  it  is  warm  they  may  be 
partially  raised.  Thus  fixed,  nothing  can  step 
into  the  opening. 

When  cold  weather  comes  a  false  lid  sup¬ 
ported  by  cleats  at  the  bottom  of  the  joists 
will  holdthe  packing — chaff — between  it  and 
the  upper  door.  Figure  39  shows  (=  =  thus) 
fivo  wagons  backed  in,  any  one  of  which  can 
be  reached  without  disturbing  the  others 
The  granaries  are  at-  o  oo;  the  tool-room  and 
shop  at  II.  The  former  have  loose  boards  in 
front,  and  the  latter  is  furnished  with  a  door 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass,  and 
one-half  of  the  floor  is  laid  inclining  toward 
the  center.  The  boards  of  this  floor  are  cut 
into,  and  rest  on,  a  three-inch  oak  plank,  hol¬ 
lowed  out  on  top  and  let  into  the  joist,  or 
perhaps  it  would  bo  better  to  add  to  the  w  idth 
of  the  joists,  to  get  the  incline  desired.  Hard 
pine  well  seasoned  and  put  together  with 
paint,  and  kept  well  painted, will  make  a  dura¬ 
ble,  water-tight  floor.  There  is  room  to 
place  a  narrow-  work-bench  at  one  side  of  this 
floor.  This  arrangement  enables  one  to  w  ash 
carriages  and  harness  in  the  coldest  of  weather 
by  beatiug  a  little  water  on  the  stove.  The 
chimney  should  start  in  the  cellar  so  that  a 
fire  may  bo  built  there  if  necessary  in  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather,  ns  wc  can’t  afford  to 
take  any  risks  with  all  our  potatoes  in  one 
cellar.  The  tool-room  should  be  lined  with 
planed,  matched  boards;  a  place  should  be 
fixed  for  each  tool  and  a  picture  of  it  should 
be  painted  in  black  paint  immediately  beneath 
the  jflace  where  it  is  to  hang.  The  floor  of  the 
entire  building  should  be  deafened  with  three 
inches  of  mortar  and  upon  this,  except  in  the 
wash-room,  should  bo  laid  a  seasoned,  two- 
inch  matched  and  surfaced  hard  piue  or  hem¬ 
lock  floor— the  former  is  much  the  better. 

A  fine  harness  room  might  be  constructed  in 
the  triangle  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Don’t 
forget  to  put  a  large  window  in  it,  nor  to  hang 
the  bridles  in  the  tool  room  in  Winter  w  here 
there  should  lie  a  little  tiro.  The  dotted  lines 
ruoniug  across  the  building,  show  the  locatiou 
of  the  “summer,”  the  ends  of  which  are  built 
in  and  rest  upon  the  cellar  walls,  the  top  be- 
iug  flush  with  the  top  of  the  walls  (see  Fig. 
(!)  of  the  buildings.  The  middle  is  supported 
by  three  posts.  The  sills  may  be  of  two  by 
eight  plank  doubled,  spiked  together  aud 
laid  in  mortar.  The  corner  formed  by  the 
sill  and  joist  is  the  place  whore  much  cold 
enters,  aud  it  would  be  well,  after  the  sills  and 
joists  are  laid,  to  continue  the  balance  of  the 
i  wall  not  Covered  by  them  up  to  the  floor  line. 


the  grain,  to  prevent  it  from  warping  or  split¬ 
ting.  I  fastened  the  fourth  leg  to  the  hoop  by 
means  of  a  strong  screw,  and  a  pair  of  hoop 
iron  braces  made  it  complete. 


having  pushed  a  straw  in  the  teat  too  far  and 
let  it  escape  him.  The  consequence  was  that 
he  lost  the  cow,  after  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  himself  and  causing  the  cow  much 
suffering.  A  quill  is  not  so  dangerous,  but 
should  never  be  used  without  wrapping  a 
waxed  thread  around  the  lower  end  of  it,  so 
as  to  form  an  obstacle  to  its  entrance  further 
than  it  should  go.  Also  the  extreme  end  of 
the  quill  should  be  used,  as  this  is  naturally 
rounded  and  narrowed,  aud  thus  has  a  good 
shape  for  its  passage  through  the  ducts.  It  is 
ODly  necessary  to  cut  off— or  to  file  off  is  better 
— a  part  of  the  extreme  end  to  prepare  it  for 
use,  aud  it  should  be  oiled  before  it  is  put  into 
the  teat.  But  every  one  who  owns  a  cow 
should  have  and  keep  a  silver  tube  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  as  he  may  never  know  the 
day  when  he  will  want  to  use  it. 


pains  are  taken  to  produce  the  best  sorts,  the 
potato  crop  will  soon  sadly  deteriorate  from 
the  best  varieties  of  50  years  ago.  Such  po¬ 
tatoes  as  the  Long  Pink  Eye  and  Mercer  of 
that  time  would  be  very  hard  to  excel  with 
anvtbiug  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Rome,  N.  Y.  Jonathan  talcott. 


Sunt  Akuz-YovLr. » 


A  NEEDED  CAUTION. 


Milking  Stool. — Fig.  37. 

The  pail  sets  in  the  hoop  and  rests  upon  the 
cross-piece.  In  this  position  it  is  so  high  above 
the  ground  that  the  cow  canuot  get  her  foot 
into  it,  ana  though  I  used  this  stool  for  several 
months,  I  was  never  troubled  by  having  the 
cow  kick  the  pail  from  the  hoop  4  ‘elm.” 


The  cow’s  udder,  with  its  teats,  is  not  a 
mere  vessel  with  pipes  for  outlets,  but  a  mass 
of  intricate  ducts  which  run  together  very 
much  like  those  of  a  sponge.  Fig.  36  shows 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  cow’s  teat.  The 
skiu  is  seen  turned  back,  ami  under  it  at  the 
extremity  i?  shown  the  fibrous  tissue  of  which 
the  sphincter  muscle  is  formed.  This  muscle 
is  a  voluntary  one,  and  subject  to  the  cow’s 
will,  by  which  she  contracts  it,  and  so  closes 
the  outlet  of  the  teat  and  prevents  the  escape 
of  the  milk.  It  is  by  the  contraction  of  tins 
muscle  as  well  as  by  the  contraction  of  the 


A  MILKING  STOOL  FOR  A  KICKING 
COW. 


All  who  have  had  experience  in  milking 
know  how  extremely  annoying  it  is  to  have 
the  pail  unexpectedly  kicked  over,  or  a  cow’s 
foot  unceremoniously  planted  in  the  center  of 
it.  Some  cows  have  learned  this  malicious 
trick  so  well  that  the  most  careful  milker  is 
not  always  shrewd  enough  to  ward  off  their 
well-aimed  strokes.  A  very  severe  case  of 


CARRIAGE  HOUSE,  ROOT  CELLAR,  ETC, 


PROFESSOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


I  am  glad  to  learn  that  some  at  least  are 
aware  that  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  healthy 


Cow’s  Teat. — Fig.  36. 

whole  of  the  udder  that  the  cow  holds  up  her 
milk  when  so  disposed,  aud  one  may  see  when 
a  cow  is  thus  engaged  in  thwarting  the  desires 
of  the  milker,  how  she  will  lift  up  the  udder 
and  contract  it,  and  so  draw  together  the 
sponge-like  mass  of  ducts  and  cause  it  to  retain 
the  milk. 

But  this  peculiar  structure  of  the  teat  offers 
a  warning  to  owners  of  cows  against  any  un¬ 
wise  interference  with  it,  more  especially  as  to 
inserting  straws  and  quills  into  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  off  the  milk.  If  the  teat 
were  provided  with  a  distinct  and  well  defined 
straight  canal  or  duct,  there  would  be  little 
danger  in  pushing  a  straw  or  quill  into  it, 
providing  it  were  done  cautiously  and  with 
care,  to  avoid  letting  it  escape  into  the  orifice, 
where  it  would  certainly  do  mischief.  But  by 
looking  at  the  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  continuous  or  direct  channel 
through  which  any  sharp-edged  or  slender, 
brittle  tube,  like  a  straw,  could  be  pushed  with 
safety  or  without  dangerously  irritating  the 
sensitive  membrane  which  lines  the  ducts. 

The  structure  of  the  teat  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
plained:  In  the  center  are  seen  the  lactiferous 
ducts  which  run  into  each  other  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  cells  ot  a  sponge; 
around  these  ducts  and  holding  them,  as  it 
were,  in  place,  is  a  fibrous  tissue  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  elastic,  which  is  a  part  of  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  udder.  Around  this  mass  of 
tissue  aud.  the  connecting  ducts  which  ramify 
through  it,  is  a  layer  of  glandular  tissue  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  udder.  These  glands 
are  made  up  of  vesicles  clustered  upon  fine 
tubular  ducts,  like  grapes  upon  their  stalks, 
secreting  the  milk  which  flows  through  the 
fine  ducts  into  the  larger  ducts,  where  the 
milk  secreted  from  these  glands  meets 
that  which  flows  down  from  the  udder, 
so  that  the  teat  is  really  a  part  of  the 
udder  aud  does  its  part  in  producing  milk, 
and  is  not  a  mere  channel  for  its  passage  from 
the  udder.  A  section  of  the  udder,  hi  fact, 
shows  a  very  similar  structure,  in  each  of  the 
gland  j  or  quarters,  to  that  of  the  teat,  aud  the 
teat  really  differs  from  the  udder  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  only  at  its  extremity,  where  the  real 
channel  for  the  escape  of  the  milk  is  very 
short  and  no  longer  than  the  thickness  of  the 
muscular  covering. 

For  these  reasons  one  should  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  about  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  teat  and  especially  iu  trying  to  push  any¬ 
thing  iuco  it.  At  times  it  is  necessary  to  do 
this,  but  quills  and  straws  are  extremely  ob¬ 
jectionable.  They  may  be  used  without  any 
apparent  injury,  but  no  one  can  tell  how  much 
harm  may  be  done  or  wbeu  a  straw  may  take 
a  wrong  course  aud  tear  the  membrane  or 
break  off,  and  do  very  serious  damage.  A 
neighbor  came  to  me  not  long  ago  in  a  hurry, 


PLAN  FOR  ROOT  CELLAR,  CARRIAGE  HOUSE,  ETC.— Fig.  39. 

to  live  over  a  cellar  filled  with  vegetables. 
W.  G  asks  for  plunsfor  a  carriage- house,  tool¬ 
room,  work-shop  aud  granary,  with  a  root 
cellar  beneath  that  will  not  frec/e. 

A  grout  wall  keeps  out  the  cold  far  better 
than  one  laid  in  the  usual  way.  Fig.  1  (Fig.  39) 
represents  two  2x4  pieces,  with  narrow  boards 
nailed  on,  leaving  them  27  inches  apart  The 
cut  shows  the  lower  one  removed.  Set  those 
“  ladders”  about  eight  feet  apart  and  stay- 
lath  them  plumb  after  the  bottom  is  firmly 
fixed  iu  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  six 
inches.  If  drainage  is  wanted,  fill  the  trench 
below  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor  with  ordin- 


this  kind  once  stimulated  my  mind  to  devise  a 
means  of  saving  the  pail,  with  its  contents, 
during  the  fits  of  insubordination.  The  result 
was  the  contrivance  shown  iu  Fig.  37. 

Although  the  device  looks  a  little  compli¬ 
cated,  only  a  few  minutes  were  required  to 
make  it.  I  nailed  a  strong  hoop  from  the  top 
of  a  nail  keg  to  one  end  of  a  piece  of  board, 
cut  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon ;  put  three  legs 
in  the  board,  to  support  the  weight  of  t.he 
milker,  aud  attached  a  fourth  to  the  hoop, 
connecting  the  legs  by  cross-pieces,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  figure.  I  nailed  a  slat  across  the 
under  side  of  the  board,  at  right  angles  with 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


(See  Fig.  6.)  The  lower  joists  should  be  two 
by  twelve,  placed  16  inches  apart  and  bridged 
twice.  The  studding  should  be  two  by  six 
and  the  length  required,  and  the  plates  two  by 
six  doubled.  Where  the  joists  meet  the 
sills  or  the  studding  the  plates,  they  are  to  be 
spiked  upon,  not  framed  into  each  other.  The 
size  of  the  rafter  must  be  governed  somewhat 
by  the  roof  supports.  If,  as  at  Fig.  6  (Fig.  39), 
they  should  be  two  by  eight;  if  as  at  Fig.  4  or 
5,  two  by  six.  The  first  is  the  most  common- 
sense  way,  if  the  posts  in  the  loft  are  not  in 
the  way,  as  pressure  upon  this  roof  tends  to 
push  the  building  together,  not  apart  The 
foot  of  these  center-posts  would  rest  on  a  beam 
directly  over  the  ‘‘summer”  in  the  cellar;  see 
dotted  lines.  The  end  of  the  beam  would  be 
formed  into  upright  posts  six  by  six,  and  the 
middle  would  be  supported  a  part  of  the  way 
by  the  partition,  the  rest  by  a  truss  so  that  that 
great  abomination  in  a  carriage  house,  a  post, 
would  uot  appear.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  put  two  “summers'1  in  the  cellar  and  two 
trusses  in  the  loft,  and  use  three  lengths  of 
joists  12  feet  instead  of  two  18  feet  long. 

The  latter  method  would  also  furnish  good 
supports  for  the  purliues,  as  in  Fig.  4,  or  up 
right  ones.  If  the  patent  roof  is  used  (Fig.  5) 
no  supports  would  be  required.  The  outside 
covering  could  be  of  “drop  ”  siding  one-inch 
thick,  with  wiudow  frames  set  before  it  is 
put  ou,  or  pieces  could  be  toe-nailed  between 
the  studding,  so  that  it  could  be  boarded  and 
battened  vertically.  To  make  the  building 
look  well,  a  gable  should  be  placed  over  the 
large  carriage-house  doors.  The  roof  should 
be  steeo— above  oue-quarter  pitch— with  ample 
projection.  If  the  location  is  extra  windy 
and  cold,  the  three  sides  of  the  cellar  wall 
might  have  a  2x4  scantling  laid  in  the  wall 
feet  from  the  top.  To  this  nail  braces 
reaching  to  the  joists  above.  Put  lath  aud 
plaster  upon  these,  and  there  is  a  triangular 
shaped  air-space  at  that  portion  of  the  wall 
which  is  above  grouud.  One  sash  of  the 
double  windows  might  also  1)6  furnished  with 
double  lights.  Much  cold  usually  gets  in 
above  the  frames  of  windows  and  doors  in 
stone  walls,  aud  therefore  care  should  he  used 
to  guard  these  points. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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NIAGARA  GRAPE  CLUSTER. 


Eleven  bunches  of  Niagara  Grapes  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  ou  January  S.  1884,  four  of  which 
weighed  from  eight  to  ten  ounces,  the  rest 
being  smaller.  Most  of  these  grapes  are  in 
perfect  condition,  and  are  hanging  remark¬ 
ably  well  to  the  stem  for  this  season  The 
average  size  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Con¬ 
cord;  color  Ught  green;  pulp  tender  and  very 
juicy.  The  bunches  are.  falling  apart;  their 
quality  varies,  some  being  quite  sprightly  and 
sweet,  while  others  are  uot  so  good  as  the 
Concord.  All  are  foxy.  We  present  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  1  ig.  38,  as  the  bunch  appeared  when 
received. 


THE  GOLDEN  POCKL1NGTON  GRAPE. 


The  Golden  Pocklingtou  does  not  in  this 
section  cotne  up  to  the  recommendations  be 
stowed  on  it  by  those  interested  in  its  sale.  I 
have  two  four-year-old  vines  which  have  so 
far  made  but  little  growth  of  wood,  produc 
mg,  the  past  season,  a  few  clusters  of  a  few 
berries  each,  the  largest  containing  not  over 
20.  Neither  made  wood  enough  the  past  sea- 
sou — only  what  1  have  been  compelled  to  cut 
back  to  three  or  four  buds.  A  year  ago  last 
Spring  I  was  induced  by  low  prices  ($75,00 
per  100)  to  plant  100  viues;  so  far  the  growth 
has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  I  grafted  them 
last  Spring  ou  Isabella  stock,  which  made  an 
abundance  of  wood  from  which  I  hope  next 
season  to  got  a  fair  sample  of  the  fruit,  as  the 
wood  thoroughly  ripened.  I  would  not  advise 
planting  the  newer  varieties  largely  until  such 
time  as  growers  are  satisfied  they  will  do  for 
the  section,  unless  in  the  case  of  amateurs 
who  have  time  and  money  for  this  amuse 
nient.  The  past  season  was  unusually  cold 
and  disagreeable  up  to  August  Nearly  all  the 
varieties  1  have  (about  100)  were  more  or 
less  injured  by  mildew  of  berry  aud  foliage. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio.  oko.  m.  high. 


miner’s  seedlings. 

^  iues  of  the  Victoria  and  others  of  Miner’s 
seedlings  can  be  had  of  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredo- 
aia.  N.  Y,  They  will  be  true  to  nuiue.  l.  jt  y. 

Remarks. — We  do  uot  question  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  nurserymen  believe  that  they 
nave  the  true  Victoria.  Perhaps  they  have. 
W  e  have  reason  to  think,  however,  that  some 
of  Miner’s  Grapes  were  mixed. — Eds. 


comments. 

The  editorial  remarks,  in  a  late  Rural. 
about  the  ignorance  of  the  general  public 
with  regard  to  foxiness  of  grapes  was  hardly 
strong  enough.  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
knows  anything  about  this  quality,  and  it  is 
the  100  buy  era  grape-growers  care  about,  not 
the  expert  who  tests  our  grapes  to  find  some 
fault  with  them.  Please  don’t  worry  about 
those  Kieffer  Pear  men.  Aren’t  the  999  of 
yonrsubscribera  of  more  consequence  than  the 
one  Kieffer  Pear  man.  [We  do  uot  like  to  be 
misunderstood  as  to  our  position  regarding 
the  Kieffer.  It  has  much  to  commend  it.  We 
merely  do  not  deem  the  quality  as  good  as 
represented. — Eds.]  Do  let  us  have  one  disin¬ 
terested  national  agricultural  paper  in  this 
country.  Charge  $3  or  $4  for  it;  if  it  cannot 
be  made  up  for  the  price  now  asked. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  e.  a  estabrook. 


weighed  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day  regu¬ 
larly. 

Milk  and  Meal  Fed  Separately.— The 
pigs  were  good  Poland-Chinas,  86  days  old 
when  the  test  began,  They  were  weighed 
every  five  days  during  the  trial.  There  were 
two  pigs  in  each  lot.  The  trial  began  July 
22,  1881. 

Lot  I  received  all  the  milk  that  could  be 
consumed  without  waste. 

Lot  II  was  fed  corn  meal  soaked  in  water 
until  slightly  sour. 

Both  lots  were  fed  green  clover  from  racks, 
but  they  soon  showed  so  little  care  for  it  that 
its  use  was  discontinued. 

The  test  continued  25  days,  when  the  feed 
of  the  two  lots  was  reversed,  and  after  a  week 
of  intermission  the  experiment  was  continued 
25  days  more, 

The  following  table  shows  the  results: 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SWEET  SKIM  MILK 
AS  STOCK  FEED. 
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From  a  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricul-  If  we  do  not  take  into  account  the 


AVERAGE  BUNCH  OF  NIAGARA  GRAPES,  AS  IT 

1884.— Fig  38. 

tural  Experiment  Station  we  condense  the 
following  interesting  experiments: 

One  thousand  pounds  of  average  milk  con¬ 
tain — 


APPEARED  ON  JANUARY  8, 


Caseine . ........S3  pounds. 

. 36  pounds. 

Milk  sugar . «  pounds. 

Mineral  matter .  7  pOUlul8. 

By  settiug  milk  in  deep  cans,  placed  in  cold 
water,  the  fat,  or  cream,  can  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  any  decomposition  occurs.  W hen  we  re¬ 
flect  that  in  butter  making  only  fat  is  removed 
from  the  milk,  it  will  appear  reasonable  that 
skim  milk,  properly  managed,  should  possess 
a  high  vulue  for  feediug  purposes. 

Before  describing  the  experiments,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  poin  ts  should  Ire  uoted :  The  milk  used 
in  the  experiments  was  well  skimmed.  It  was 
perfectly  sweet  when  fed.  In  the  account  of 
the  experiments  skim  milk  is  always  spoken  of 
as  "milk,”  simply,  to  avoid  repetition,  and 
com  meal  as  "meal.”  In  conducting  the  ex¬ 
periments,  all  possible  precautions  were  taken 
to  avoid  error  Theauimals  were  fed  for  at 
least  a  week  before  the  experiment  began  upon 
the  same  food  aud  under  the  same  conditions 
as  during  the  trial.  The  food  was  always 
given  by  weight,  and  the  animals  were 


citen  we  find,  as  the  average  of  the  two  trials, 
that  400  pounds  of  corn  meal,  or  1,900  pounds 
of  milk  were  required  to  produce  a  gain  of 
100  pounds,  live  weight. 

Feeding  Milk  and  Meal  Together. — 
Four  lots  of  pigs,  two  in  each  lot,  were  used 
iu  this  trial.  They  were  about  the  same  age 
aud  breeding  as  those  described  in  the  first 
experiment.  The  trial  began  August  31. 1882. 

It  was  decided  to  feed  Lot  1.  in  accordance 
with  the  German  feeding  standards  as  nearly 
as  could  be  without  special  analyses  of  the 
feed.  In  sc*  doing,  if  the  standard  was  suited 
to  our  conditions,  there  should  be  no  loss  of 
any  of  the  food  elements,  and  growth  should 
be  attained  at  a  minimum  expense  for  food. 
Accordingly  the  food  for  this  lot  was  14  pounds 
of  milk  and  three  und  one  half  pouuds  of 
meal  for  100  pounds  of  live  weight  The  pigs 
were  weighed  every  three  days  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  food  for  the  next  three  days 
calculated  from  this  weight.  It  will  he  seen 
that  a  definite  amount  of  food  was  given  each 
day  in  this  trial. 

To  Lot  II  were  given  26  pounds  of  milk  and 
two-and-one-half  pounds  of  meal  per  100 
pounds  live  weight.  In  this  ration  there  was 
an  excess  of  protein  of  about  40  per  cent'. 


Lot  III  was  fed  an  excess  of  33  per  cent,  of 
carbohydrates  by  allowing  nine  pounds  of  milk 
and  five  and-one-half  of  meal  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight. 

Lot  IV  received  all  the  corn  meal,  soaked 
until  slightly  sour,  that  could  be  eaten. 

The  trial  lasted  18  days  with  the  following 
results: 


Lot. 

Zb 
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P 
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a 

73 

Milk  fed. 

Meal  ed. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

I . 

1774 

59 

403  lbs.,  5oz. 

77  lbs  ,  10  oz. 

ir . 

122% 

199 

764 

733  lbs.,  B  oz. 

70  lbs  ,  3  oz. 

iii . 

124 

2004 

764 

257  lbs.,  1  oz. 

156  lbs.,  3oz. 

IV . 

1234 

, 

334 

0 

163  lbs. 

We  observe  that  at  the  rates  of  increase 
given.  Lot  I  would  require  130  pounds  of  meal 
and  680  pounds  of  milk  lor  100  pounds  of 
growth.  Granting  that  corn  meal  be  worth 
$1.00  per  100  pounds  and  pork  $5.00  per  100 
pounds,  live  weight,  the  milk  fed  in  this  way 
would  be  worth  54  ceuts  per  100  pounds. 

M  ith  Lot  II  960  pounds  of  milk  and  96 
pounds  of  meal  would  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  pork,  aud  with  prices  al¬ 
lowed  as  with  Lot  I,  the  milk  would  be  worth 
only  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

With  Lot  HI  there  would  be  required  200 
pounds  of  meal  and  330  pounds  of  milk  for  100 
pounds  of  growth.  In  this  case  the  milk  is 
worth  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

With  Lot  IV  500  pounds  of  meal  would  be 
required  for  100  pounds  of  growth.  This  al¬ 
lows  just  one  dollar  per  100  pounds  for  the 
meal. 

Four  very  lean  shotes,  of  uncertain  age  and 
breeding,  were  purchased  for  another  trial. 
They  took  kindly  to  good  care,  and  for  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  trial  made  fair  gains, 
showing  they  were  not  stunted.  They  were 
placed  in  pens,  in  pairs,  and  to  Lot  I  were  given 
milt  and  meal  at  the  rate  of  tbree-and-one- 
half  pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  meal. 
The  first  day  of  the  trial  this  lot  received  31% 
pounds  of  milk  and  nine  pouuds  of  meal;  after 
thet  and  to  the  close  of  the  test  it  was  fed  12 
pounds  of  meal  aud  42  pounds  of  milk,  in  three 
feeds,  per  day. 

To  Lot  11  were  given  10  pounds  of  milk  to 
one  of  meal.  During  the  first  day  of  the  trial 
this  lot  was  fed  four-and-one-half  pounds  of 
meal  and  45  pounds  of  milk.  Alter  the  first 
day  it  received  -  ix  pounds  of  meal  and  60 
pounds  of  milk,  in  three  feeds,  daily. 

The  pigs  were  weighed  daily  during  the 
whole  test.  The  trial  began  May  31, 1S83.  and 
lasted  25  days,  with  the  following  results: 
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From  this  we  see  that  Lot  I  required  230 
pounds  of  meal  and  800  pounds  of  milk  for  100 
of  gain.  I  lacing  the  same  value  on  meal  and 
pork  as  before,  the  milk  would  be  worth  34 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Lot  II  required  148  pounds  of  meal  and 
1,485  pounds  of  milk  for  100  pounds  of  gam. 
This  gives  to  the  milk  a  value  of  24  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

W hile  tbe  reader  will  notice  a  large  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  milk  fed  in  these  two 
experiments  last  detailed,  it  will  appear 
plain  that  in  the  most  economical  feeding  a 
large  amount  of  meal  should  be  fed  with  the 
milk.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  greatest  gam 
for  a  given  amount  of  food  was  with  the  third 
lot  of  pigs  iu  the  second  experiment,  where 
two  pouuds  of  meal  were  fed  with  three-and- 
oue  third  of  milk. 

The  greatest  mistake  Wisconsin  dairymen 
are  making  to-day  is  in  not  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  selecting  and  rearing  calves  from 
their  best  milking  cow  s.  W  hile  shrew  d  iu  se¬ 
lecting  and  purchasing  good  milking  animals, 
they  are  often  carelessly  indifferent  as  to  sav¬ 
ing  any  of  the  calves  of  such  cows  because  of 
the  cost  or  trouble  of  caring  for  them. 

Thousands  of  calves  are  slaughtered  in  the 
State  every  year  that  have  iu  them  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  as  good  milkers  as  most  of  the  cows 
imported  from  other  countries  at  large  prices. 


Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,— The  Director 
of  the  N.  J.  Ex.  Station  thinks  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  prices  warrant  the  Station  in 
recommeuding  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  valuable 
top-dressing  for  wheat.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  Eng¬ 
land,  aud  as  a  recent  field  experiment  on  the 
College  Farm  shows,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
trial  by  farmers.  In  this  experiment  it  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  wheat  from  27  bushels  per 
acre  to  34  bushels;  it  increased  the  weight  of 
straw  by  nearly  1,600  pounds,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  at  present,  favorably  influ- 
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enced  the  growth  of  clover  and  Timothy. 
Nitrate  of  soda  judiciously  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  will  generally  give  a  profitable  in¬ 
crease  both  of  wheat  and  straw.  If  an  acid 
phosphate  has  been  drilled  with  the  wheat, 
nitrate  of  soda  can  be  used  alone,  mixed  with 
twice  its  own  weight  of  dry  soil.  To  insure  a 
perfect  mixture  with  this  soil  it  is  necessary 
to  break  all  large  lumps  and  pass  the  nitrate 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  If  an  acid  phosphate 
has  not  been  drilled  with  the  wheat,  English 
experience  teaches  that  it  is  best  to  mix  the 
sifted  nitrate  with  twice  its  own  weight  of 
sifte,"  salt.  Prom  100  to  150  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  will  probably  in  most  cases 
be  a  sufficient  dressing ;  larger  quantities  in 
some  cases  have  materially  increased  the 
profits. 

The  best  time  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
is  probably  soon  after  vegetation  begins  in 
the  Spring,  care  being  taken  not  to  delay  too 
long,  as  there  is  danger  that  late  dressing  will 
delay  or  cause  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
grain.  If  possible,  the  nitrate  should  be 
spread  just  before  a  light  rain;  this  will  dis¬ 
tribute  it  iu  the  soil  aud  aid  i  n  preventing  i  t 
from  damaging  the  young  plants.  If  wheat 
has  been  injured  by  a  severe  Winter  or  if  for 
any  reason  it  appears  yellow'  and  sickly  in 
the  Spring,  it  is  claimed  that  a  light  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  will  often  prove  a  service¬ 
able  remedy. 

The  Housekeeper  s  Silo.— The  silo  is  in 
great  favor  just  now  in  England,  remarks 
the  Live  Stock  Journal.  A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Standard  says  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  in  the  Netherlands  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  has  her  silo.  This  is  an  earthenware 
jar  about  two  feet  high.  Into  one  such  in 
Summer  time  she  shreds  kidney  beans;  into 
another  she  puts  shelled  green  peas ;  into  an¬ 
other  broad  beans,  say;  and  having  thus 
formed  a  six-inch  layer,  she  sprinkles  on  the 
top  a  little  salt,  and  presses  the  whole  firmly 
down.  Then  comes  another  layer,  with  an¬ 
other  sprinkling,  and  so  on ,  until  she  has  come 
to  the  end  of  her  vegetables.  Leaving  a  light 
weight  on  top,  which  serves  to  keep  all  firmly 
pressed  aud  exclude  the  air,  when  more  vege¬ 
tables  are  ripe,  she  repeats  the  process  until 
the  jar  is  filled.  A  good,  substantial  weight  is 
then  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  opening  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  brown  paper,  aud  her  object  is  at¬ 
tained,,  viz.,  ensilage  for  her  family,  i.  e., 
vegetables  preserved  green  for  Winter  use 
more  or  less  good  according  to  taste,  when 

brought  to  table. 

- - - — 

Fraudulent  Advertisements. — The  New 
England  Homestead  says  this;  ‘‘During  the 
past  three  months  the  Homestead  has  refused 
so  many  lottery  and  other  swindling  adver¬ 
tisements  that  its  treasury  would  be  $1,000 
richer  today  had  it  accepted  and  printed 
them.  In  taking  this  course  we  have  done 
nothing  but  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do;  yet  we 
have  observed  with  astonishment  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
not  a  single  agricultural  or  family  paper 
comes  to  our  office  w'hieb  declines  to  print 
these  misleading  or  dishonest  advertisements. 
For  our  part  we  are  bound  to  protect  our 
readers  and  our  honorable  and  reliable  adver¬ 
tisers  against  all  such  frauds  at  whatever  cost, 
The  Homestead  is  firm  in  the  belief  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  to  pursue  with  its 
readers  It  is  also  the  true  principle  on 
which  to  do  business.  Other  journals  cf 
cheaper  quality  or  price  take  the  opposite 
course.  Which  do  the  hard-working  farmers 
of  New  England  prefer?”  We  sometimes 
think  that  many  farmers  are  as  ready  to  w'ink 
at  fraudulent  advertisements  in  their  “favor¬ 
ite”  farm  journals  as  they  are  at  the  horse 
racing  and  demoralizing  side-shows  of  the 
“agricultural  fair.” 


Hedge  Plants.— John  J.  Thomas,  the  good 
and  benevolent  pomologist  of  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  read  an  essay  on  this  subject  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society.  Among  deciduous  plants  he  has 
tried  Buckthorn,  Osage-Orange,  Honey  Lo¬ 
cust,  Privet  and  Barberry;  among  evergreens 
the  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  American 
Arbor -vitee. 

The  Buckthorn  has  the  advantage  of  great 
hardiness,  thick  growth  and  ease  in  propaga¬ 
ting  and  transplatiDg,  and  requires  but  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  cutting  back.  But  the  growth 
is  uot  stout  enough  to  resist  unruly  animals, 
unless  in  very  rich  soils.  The  cost  of  Buck¬ 
thorn  hedges,  including  the  preparation  of  a 
strip  of  snl  five  feet  wide,  purchase  of  plants, 
setting  aud  occasional  horse  cultivation  on 
each  side,  was  about  25  cents  a  rod  the  first 
year.  The  yearly  cultivation  aud  cutting 
back,  until  the  hedge  had  reached  full  size, 
cost  three  or  four  cents  a  rod.  Though  the 
Buckthorn  has  nearly  passed  out  of  use  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  inefficiency,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  may  be  extensively  planted  when  cul¬ 
tivators  find  that  it  may  be  converted  into 
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an  efficient  barrier  by  inclosing  two  or  three 
barbed  wires  extending  its  length  through  the 
interior— these  wires,  supported  on  occasional 
posts,  being  successively  placed  in  position  as 
the  hedge  increases  in  bight,  the  branches 
growing  around  the  wires  aud  holding  them 
immovably  in  position.  Galvanized  wire 
should  be  always  used,  on  account  of  its  dura¬ 
bility. 

Osage-Orauge  hedges  require  more  care 
than  Buckthorn  in  assorting  plants  of  equal 
size  and  vigor,  aud  rejecting  feeble  plants. 
Like  all  other  hedge  plants,  they  should  be  set 
in  a  single  line,  and  eight  inches  apart  is  a 
suitable  distance.  For  the  first  few  years  the 
ground  must  he  kept  well  cultivated.  This 
plant  is  partly  tender  and  will  uot  endure  the 
Winters  at  the  North,  unless  on  a  well-drained 
soil.  Hence  the  importance  of  placing  a  good 
tile  drain  parallel  to  the  hedge  and  within  a 
few  feet  of  it.  Thus  protected,  good  hedges 
have  stood  for  twenty-live  years  where  the 
thermometer  has  often  shown  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  below  zero  and  sometimes  lower.  No 
hedge  is  more  commonly  mismanaged  than  the 
Osage-Orange.  It  is  planted  in  imperfectly 
prepared  ground ;  vigorous  and  feeble  plants 
are  planted  indiscriminately;  cultivation 
and  pruning  are  omitted  or  not  done  thor¬ 
oughly,  resulting  in  broken  and  irregular 
lines.  Where  more  care  is  given,  the 
hedge  is  nearly  spoiled  by  being  pruned  too 
wide  at  the  top,  the  heavy  shade  above  caus¬ 
ing  meager  growth  and  openings  below.  It 
should  be  pruned  in  wedge  shape,  hut  shearing 
is  objectionable  as  causing  a  thick  and  short 
growth  of  leaves  at  the  exterior,  excluding 
light  from  the  inside  and  causing  bare  branches 
there.  Cutting  back  more  irregularly  with  a 
knife  allows  the  growth  of  interior  foliage,  and 
gives  more  breadth  to  the  hedge.  The  sheared 
hedge  presents  an  unnatural  stiffness  ia  orna¬ 
mental  grounds;  but  skillfully  cut  back  with 
the  knife ,  it  ha&.more  or  the  beauty  of  natural 
form. 

The  Honey  Locust  has  been  extensively  used 
for  hedges  of  late  years  on  account  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness.  Seed  should  be  selected  from  the  most 
thorny  trees.  The  trees  have  a  tall,  slender 
and  not  hedgy  growth,  and  require  thorough 
cutting  back  to  secure  a  thick  mass  of  branch¬ 
es  at  the  bottom,  and  very  few  have  received 
this  treatment  when  young.  The  care  in 
planting  and  rearing  is  similar  to  that  required 
by  the  Osage-Orange. 

Though  the  cost  of  planting  and  starting  a 
hedge  is  less  than  that  of  building  a  good 
board  fence,  hedges  are  not  adapted  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  will  not  give  them  the  continued  care 
required  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  This 
conclusion  is  justified  by  observing  how  few 
have  succeeded  with  hedges,  and  many  have 
allowed  them  to  be  ruined  by  neglect. 

The  evergreens  which  have  been  employed 
have  been  exclusively  for  ornamental  screens, 
and  not  for  farm  barriers.  The  Norway 
Spruce  may  be  placed  at  the  head  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth,  burdiue.*s,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  it  may  be  cut  back.  It  will  bear 
more  shade  than  many  other  evergreens,  and 
hence  the  interior  of  the  screen  is  green  with 
foliage.  The  cutting  back  should  be  done 
with  a  knife,  and  uot  with  shears.  Next  to 
the  Norway  Spruce  is  the  Hemlock,  which 
excels  the  former  in  its  lively  green  in  Winter, 
while  it  is  unsurpassed  for  retaining  interior 
foliage.  It  will  bear  cutting  back  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent  in  Spring  before 
growth  commences.  But  it  is  not  so  stiff  ns 
the  Norway  Spruce  as  a  barrier.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Arbor- vitee,  though  much  used,  becomes 
destitute  of  foliage  inside,  aud  is  browned  by 
Winter. 

By  the  introduction  of  barbed  wire  an  im¬ 
portant  change  is  likely  to  take  place  in  plant¬ 
ing  hedges.  Barbed  wire  makes  a  cheaper 
fence  for  its  efficiency  than  any  other  mate¬ 
rial.  A  serious  objection  to  it  is  the  danger 
of  animals  being  lacerated  against  It,  the 
wires  being  nearly  invisible.  This  objection 
may  be  obviated  by  inclosing  the  wires  iu 
visible  hedges.  Efficiency  may  also  l>e  thus 
imparted  to  small-growing  hedge  plants,  such 
as  Privet,  Barberry  aud  small  evergreens, 
which  will  require  but  little  labor  in  pruning, 
and  w  ould  become  handsome  ornaments.  The 
Purple  Barberry,  for  example ,  would  present 
an  attractive  appearance  during  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year.  A  new  value  may  thus  be 
given  to  hedges  by  rendering  moderate  grow¬ 
ers  and  those  easily  kept  in  shape  efficient 
barriers  for  farms  and  fruit  growers. 

Our  report  does  not  state  what  Mr.  Thomas 
thinks  of  the  Barberry  as  a  hedge  plant,  but 
we  may  say  from  our  own  experience  that  we 
prefer  it  t a  any  of  those  mentioned,  because 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  if  properly  cared  for 
grows  as  compactly  ai  may  be  desired- 
The  handsomest  hedge  we  have  ever  seen  is 
made  of  the  Japan  Quince  of  various  shades 
of  flowers,  from  white  to  deep  orange.  We 
should  never  use  the  Norway  Spruce  for  a 
hedge  if  we  could  procure  the  Hemlock.  The 


comparatively  new  spruce,  Abies  polita,  is 
splendidly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  very 
hardy,  while  the  leaves  are  as  sharp  and  stiff 
as  needles. 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  has  seen  the  time  w'hen 
he  wished  he  was  the  cowr  he  was  driving  into 
the  lield — it  would  all  be  over  with  her  when 

she  died . . . 

It  may  be  wise  for  some  men  to  build  houses 
that  cost  $100,000  each.  It  nmy  be  wise  for 
some  men  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  no¬ 
ted  Holsteins,  Jerseys  or  Short-horns.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  general  can  not  buy  such  stock  or  build 
such  houses.  But  this  is  uo  reason  why  they 
should  not  build  as  comfortable  houses  as  they 
cau  afford.  It  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  all  iu  their  power  to  improve  their  ani¬ 
mals.  This  ia  the  gist  of  a  good  editorial  in 

the  Breeder’s  Gazette . 

There  is  now  a  deal  of  talk  about  the  Tree 
Bean.  This  was  tested  in  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  reported  upon  two  years  ago.  Our  read¬ 
ers  ought,  not  one,  to  have  been  deceived  by 
the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it  by  inter¬ 
ested  parties . . . 

Mr.  Clare  Read,  of  England,  declares  that 
the  English  farmer  needs  the  wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon  aud  a  good  part  of  hi  s  rich*  also  to  be  able 

to  farm  land  to  a  profit  nowadays . 

The  New  England  Farmer  believes  that  the 
agricultural  uewspaper  is  the  cheapest,  thing, 
according  to  its  worth,  which  the  farmer 
brings  into  bis  house.  This  may  be  so.  But 
it  is  passing  strange  that  farm  papers,  of  all 
journals,  are  seemingly  obliged  to  offer  all 
sorts  of  trinkets,  clocks,  watches,  engravings, 
chances  in  $50,000  lotteries  in  order  to  induce 
the  farmers  to  subscribe.  Is  it  true  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  subscribe  for  farm  papers  in 
order  to  procure  the  presents,  whatever  they 
are  ?  This  reminds  us  of  the  agricultural  fair 
which  cannot  support  itself  without  the  aid  of 
all  sorts  of  degrading  side-shows  and  race¬ 
courses.  . . . 

Teosinte  continues  to  be  offered  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  Northern  seedsmen.  The  Rural 
tested  this  six  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
made  known.  The  season  here  is  all  too  short 
for  it.  The  plants  look  like  much-suekering 
corn  plants,  though  the  leaves  are  broader  aud 
closer  together.  We  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  should  prove  valuable  in  the  Bouth, 
though  little  in  its  favor  has  since  been  heard 

of  it . . . 

The  new  Banana  Muskmelon  is  said  to  grow 
from  18  inches  to  two  feet  in  length  and  to  be 
very  prolific.  When  ripe  it  is  said  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  gigautic  banana  in  its  rich  flavor.  It  is 
externally  of  a  straw  color  without  netting. . . 

There  is  much  about  the  new  Polyautha 
Roses  that  entitles  them  to  consideration. 
They  are  small  but  compact.  The  plants  are 
dwarf  aud  hardy,  and  with  us  last  Summer 

they  bloomed  constantly . . 

We  see  that  the  Minimum  Pea,  seut  to  us 
last  year  by  Carter  &  Co.,  London,  England, 
is  offered  in  most  catalogues.  The  claim  for 
it  is  that  it  is  the  most  dwarf  of  all  peas,  and 
so  it  is.  The  little  vines  are  extremely  pro¬ 
lific.  But  why  should  we  care  for  so  dwarf  a 

pea? . . . 

The  Cardinal  Tomato  is  spokeu  of  as  very 
firm,  smooth  aud  of  large  size,  wit  h  few  seeds. 

The  New  York  Tribune  remurks  that  Mr. 
Charles  Downing’s  portrait  occupies  the  entire 
first  page  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  New 
Yeur  issue — a  deserved  tribute  of  respect  to 
•‘the  foremost  among  living  nomologists, 
known  the  world  over  iu  horticultural  and 
pomological  circles,"  nud  iu  whom,  naturally 
enough,  “a  modest,  retiring  disposition”  is 
accompanied  by  “quiet  and  accurate  powers 
of  observation.”  This  venerable  and  honored 
friend  of  all  fruit-growers  is  iu  his  eighty-sec¬ 
ond  year, and  notwithstanding  this  fact  and  the 
serious  accident  of  last  Winter,  from  whose 
effects  he  has  never  recovered,  he  goes  right 
on  with  his  useful  work.  “The  spirit  of  a 
man,”  says  Bolomon,  “  will  sustain  his  in¬ 
firmity.” . . . 

We  find  that  the  Japan  Chestnut  is  now 
offered  by  most  nurserymen.  The  trees  bear 
while  very  young,  and  the  size  of  the  nut  is 
twice  that  of  our  native  chestnut.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  price  is 
about  50  cents  each.  The  Rural  has  bail 
poor  success  with  it,  having  bought  ami  lost 

three  trees.  But  it  is  worthy  of  trial . 

We  see  few  favorable  accounts  of  Wall’s 

Orange  Potato . . . * . . . 

The  White  Elephant  Potato  receives  on 
immense  plume  from  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Liucoln,  Neb.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
kinds  were  tested  and  the  W  bite  Elephant  out- 
yielded  them  all.  The  Farm  Manager,  8.  R. 
Thompson,  remarks,  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer, 
that  taking  all  things  together,  the  most  vig¬ 
orous,  thrifty  and  prolific  potato  of  the  170 
kinds  was  the  White  Elephant.  It  started  vig¬ 
orously,  sustained  itself  well  in  dry  weather, 
grew  till  frost  came,  aud  yielded  about  50  per 
cent,  more  than  other  kinds.  The  Late  Beauty 


of  Hebron  yielded  less  than  half  the  quantity. 
The  next  largest  yield  was  made  by  Jordan’s 
Prolific;  the  next  by  Queen  of  the  Valley. 

Instead  of  using  poles  for  pole-beans,  try 
small  sticks  four  feet  high.  Pinch  the  vines 
back  when  they  reach  the  top.  Many  think 
that  a  large  crop  can  be  gained  iu  this  way, 
and  that  the  plant  forms  beans  instead  or 
running  to  vinos . . 

Send  for  new  seeds  in  time  to  test  them 
before  planting  time.— Idem . 


Co  mjiu  l)m. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansiut. 

Poteau,  Scott  Co.,  Jan.  4. — Wheat  aud 
other  small  grains  sown  last  Fall  look  promis¬ 
ing.  As  Summer  lingered  in  the  lap  of 
Autumn,  so  lingered  Fall  in  the  lap  of  Winter. 
The  weather  is  good  for  stock,  as  feed  isn’t 
any  too  plentiful  this  Winter.  But  the  indi¬ 
cations  now  are  good  for  some  pretty  tough 
weather.  Prices  are:  Corn.  40  to  50  cents; 
wheat,  $1;  rye,  $1;  oats,  50  cents;  pork,  ti 
cents;  butter,  15  cents;  chickens,  20  cents; 
eggs,  12)^  cents.  H.  c.  B. 

Illinois. 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  Jan.  15.— \Ye 
lately  passed  through  a  very  cold  wave ;  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  30°  below  zero 
on  the  morning  of  January  5.  I  think  the 
damage  to  fruit  aud  fruit-trees  will  be  very 
great.  Peaches,  1  think,  are  all  killed.  Corn 
in  this  part  of  the  State  is  very  poor,  and  is 
selling  at  35  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  80  to  90 
cents;  oats,  30  to  35  cents;  potatoes,  50  cents; 
apples,  $1  to  $1.50.  w.  H.  L. 

Iowa. 

Southern  Iowa,  Jan.  12. — Winter  so  far 
pleasant;  no  blizzard.  Snow  about  six  inches. 
On  Jauuary  5  the  mercury  at  sunrise  was  8-U 
below  zero.  Cora  will  not  average  over  20 
bushels  per  acre,  and  much  of  that  is  soft. 
Oats  wore  fair.  Wheat  spleudid  in  quality, 
averaging  about  10  bushels.  Potatoes  good, 
aud  an  extra  large  quantity  planted.  Sorg¬ 
hum  extra  good  for  this  section.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  farmers  have 
done  better  than  for  two  previous  years. 
Hogs  are  rather  scarce,  being  pushed  into 
market  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Cattle  feeding 
is  practiced  to  some  extent  in  this  couuty. 
Prices  are  about  as  follows;  wheat,  80  cents; 
corn,  25  cents;  oats,  20  cents:  rye,  40  cents; 
flaxseed,  $1.25;  cattle,  $3.50  to  $4;  hogs,  $4.75; 
potatoes,  20  cents;  onions,  40  cents;  apples, 
$1.25  per  bushels.  R.  J.  w.  M. 

Maryland. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.— Land  here  is  worth 
from  $5  to  $25  an  acre;  coni.  50  cents  a  bushel; 
wheat,  #1.25;  oats.  35  to  40  cents;  potatoes, 
50  cents;  eggs, 80  cents;  butter,  35  to  40  cents; 
dressed  hogs,  $0  aud  #7  per  hundred  pounds ; 
turkeys,  18  and  20  cents  per  pound.  G.  E  M, 
Talbot  Co.,  Jau.  15.— The  year  thus  far 
has  been  very  disagreeable.  We  have  had 
raiu  aud  snow,  or  very  cold  weather  every 
day  of  the  month.  On  January  0  the  tlicr 
mometer  fell  to  0  above  zero,  which  is  a  point 
seldom  reached  In  our  latitude.  It  has  injured 
many  potatoes,  which  were  hilled  up  lightly. 
Wheat  has  been  lookiug  very  well  through 
the  Fall  nud  the  fore  part  of  Winter.  Not 
many  potatoes  have  been  shipped,  as  the  prices 
were  too  low,  being  ouly  85  to  50  cents  per 
bushel.  The  crop  was  above  the  average,  stock 
looking  well.  J.  H.  8. 

Michigan. 

Sturgis,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Jan.  12.— Iu  the 
afternoon  of  January  1,  1884,  it  commenced 
to  snow,  and  continued  during  the  night; 
wind  in  the  east.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches.  At  noon  on  the  2d  the  wind 
changed  into  the  west,  aud  the  mercury  had 
dropped  to  12  deg.  below  zero  at  dark.  Iu  the 
morning  of  the  3d  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  fill 
ing  the  air  with  snow.  Mercury  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  23  deg.  below  zero,  at  noon  10  deg. 
below,  and  at  dark  20  below,  the  wind  still 
blowing.  On  the  morning  of  the 4th  the  mei 
eury  was  24  deg.  below  zero,  the  wind  still 
u  gale  penetrating  every  crack  und  crevice. 
At  noon  the  mercury  was  10  dog.  below,  and 
at  dark  23  deg.  below,  the  wind  abating,  but 
the  cold  continuing  intense.  Ou  the  morning 
of  the  5th  there  was  a  light  wind  from  the 
west;  mercury  24  deg.  below  zero;  ut  noon  l’J 
deg.  below ;  at.  dark  23  deg.  below,  the  wind 
seemed  to  penetrate  and  freeze  the  very  life 
almost  out  of  the  animals  that  were  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  other  shelter  than  the  straw  stuck. 
How  cruel  uot  to  protect  the  animals  which 
are  dependent  on  us  for  protection?  If  we 
keep  them  to  serve  us,  we  should  be  merciful 
to  them.  During  the  storm  the  cold  pene¬ 
trated  many  cellars  and  did  u  largo  amount 
of  damage,  some  losing  every  thing  the  frost 
could  hurt.  H.  0.  b. 
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Ohio, 

New  Waterford,  Columbiana' Co.,  Jan. 
17. — ' The  corn  crop  was  almost  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure  throughout,  this  section,  the  season  being 
from  two  to  four  weeks  later  in  the  Spring 
and"  a  month  “earlier”  in  the  Fall  than  usual, 
so  that  the  frost  September  9  left  not  a  bushel 
of  sound  corn  in  many  fields.  Hay  was  a  very 
heavy  crop  and  was  got  in  in  flue  condition. 
Wheat  slightly  below  the  average  in  quantity, 
but  of  excellent  quality.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  late  Spring 
frosts  and  the  visitation  of  the  “seventeen 
year”  locusts.  These  latter  were  particularly 
destructive  to  uowlv  planted  orchards.  Forty 
young  apple  trees  planted  outlast  Spring  were 
entirely  killed  by  the  mounds  made  by  the  fe¬ 
male  locust  iu  depositing  her  eggs.  The  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  last  Fall  delayed  the  sow¬ 
ing  and  germination  of  wheat  too  long  to 
allow  a  good  stand  to  be  made  for  Winter.  If 
Winter  is  favorable  it  will  come  out  in  the 
Spring  all  right.  T  a.  m. 

East  Toledo,  Lucas  Co. — Last  year's  corn 
crop  was  uearly  a  failure  in  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Apples  ditto.  Wheat  one-tbird  of  a 
crop,  or  about  six  bushels  per  acre.  Hay,  oats 
and  potatoes  full  crops.  Winter  Wheat  iu 
good  condition.  Winter  so  far  pretty  steady 
with  but  little  snow.  j.  c.  m. 

lVIlmonii. 

Dent  Co..  Jan.  14. — The  weather  up  to  the 
1st  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  very  cold,  mercury  down  to 
20  deg.  Wheat,  especially  that  sown  medium 
early,  looked  better  than  in  the  average  of 
years.  Crops  generally  were  good.  Cora, 
however,  did  not  get  ripe  before  the  Septem¬ 
ber  frosts,  so  that  much  of  it  is  unfit  for  crib¬ 
bing.  M.  H.  D. 

Virginia. 

McTeer,  Wythe  Co.,  Jan  8,-We  have  had 
a  week  of  very  cold  weather;  the  thermome¬ 
ter  stood  at  8  below  zero,  and  to-day  it  is 
snowing;  the  snow  is  now  12  inches  deep.  The 
corn  crop  was  a  failure  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather,  and  the  wet,  warm  Fall  rotting  it 
badly.  Wheat  was  a.  good  crop;  oats  poor; 
hay  short,  Cattle  are  very  high  here.  j.  r. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Connecticut- 

Sales^,  New  London  Co. — 1  have  10  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings:  14 germinated;  four  died.  My 
Blush  Potato  yielded  remarkably  well  for  so 
dry  a  season;  from  the  one  sent  I  raised  44 
very  large,  smooth,  handsome  tubers,  and 
several  small  ones.  Of  my  Shoe-peg  Cora  1 
raised  40  stalks;  30  ears  fully  matured:  about 
15  ears  did  not  get  fully  ripe.  The  stalks 
averaged  12  feet  in  hight;  it  would  have 
been  a  success  if  the  season  had  not  been  so 
dry.  The  Garden  Treasures  did  quite  well 
considering  the  dry  weather  we  had  and  the 
amount  of  measles  we  had  at  the  time  of 
planting.  lT.  M.  D< 

Illinois. 

Abingdon,  Knox  Co.— My  Blush  Potato 
weighed  two  ounces  and  was  planted  in  eight 
places,  an  eye  iu  each,  fn  rich  soil.  After 
coining  up  they  were  injured  by  frost;  yet  I 
dug  23  pounds  six  oimces  or  374  ounces,  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  46  ounces  to  the  eye.  The  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings  came  up  but  were  all  killed 
by  frost  except  two.  “h.” 

.  IHnMNneliuscIIs. 

Needham,  Norfolk  Co.— Perfection  Water¬ 
melon  very  sweet  with  a  thin  rind;  yield  good. 
Shoe-peg  Corn  a  total  failure.  For  the  Rural 
Treasures  the  drought  was  too  severe.  Blush 
Potato,  having  13  eyes,  was  planted  in  13 
bills,  which  yielded  17  pounds  X\4  ounce. 
Largest  tuber  15  bj  ounces.  Of  the  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings  I  have  one  vine,  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  for  the  Winter.  e.  F. 

ililchigH  11* 

Hudsoxville,  Ottawa  Co.— My  Rural 
Blush  Potato  contained  12  eyes,  was  cut  iu  as 
many  pieces  and  planted  one  eye  in  a  hill  two- 
and-one-lialf  feet  a|>art  on  good  sandy  loam 
without  fertilizers  of  any  sort.  Dug  after  the 
first  frost;  yield  17  pounds.  Should  call  them 
late,  the  vines  being  green  when  frost  came. 
Quality,  super-extra.  Would  not  take  the 
price  of  the  Rural  one  your  for  them.  Shoe- 
peg  Cora  a  failure;  also  the  B-b.  C.  Wheat. 
Garden  Treasures  splendid.  H.  h.  c. 

Jllnnesotn. 

Bockford,  W  right  Co. — I  cut  my  two  small 
Blusb  Potatoes  to  17  eyes,  planted  them  iu  a 
box  and  transplanted  them  to  open  ground. 
Sl|ii  P°or  and  no  manure  of  any  kind:  12 
f  \  s  only  grew.  Yield  pounds,  from  rne- 
'hum to  small  in  size;  color,  pink.  I  notice  in 
this  year’s  catalogue  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
the  following  description  of  the  Blush  Potato, 
page  53:  “Nkm  nearly  white,  except  at  seed 
eiul,  where  it  is  of  a  rosy  color.”  Mine  were 
ot  a  decidedly  pink  color.  Who  is  right? 
Ml%  °*’s  description  is  right.  Still  white  po¬ 


tatoes  with  pink  eyes  often  vary  to  pinkish  in 
other  parts.— Eds.]  A  part  of  the  Perfection 
Watermelon  seed  only  was  planted,  but.  the 
early  frost  cut  them  off  before  ripening.  Of 
the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  24  sprouted,  but  only 
16  lived  till  cold  weather.  They  stand  in  the 
open  ground  covered,  the  same  as  strawber¬ 
ries,  with  a  light  covering  of  straw. 

“subscriber  ” 

Missouri. 

Deft  Co.— While  the  Blush  Potato  did  not 
make  as  great  a  yield  as  reported  by  some,  I 
think  it  an  acquisition.  The  Shoe-peg  Cora 
and  the  Perfection  Watermelon  were  failures. 
The  latter  was  planted  very  late.  My  crop  of 
corn  raised  this  year  from  seed  sent  out  by  the 
Rural  two  years  ago  is  very  large. 

w.  H.  D. 

Ohio. 

Clyde,  Sandusky  Co.— With  the  little 
Rural  Blush  Potato  I  am  well  pleased.  Of 
the  Shoe-peg  Cora  43  kernels  were  planted; 
38  grew.  It  grew  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
hight.  I  cut  it  up,  shocked  it  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  month.  I  had  34  ears  weighing  29 
Pounds,  and  21  ears  and  nubbins  weighing  10 
pounds  12  ounces,  making  39  pounds  12  ounces. 
The  ears  weighed  eight  pounds  12  ounces.  It 
is  as  good  a  corn  as  I  have  seen  this  year. 

o.  M. 

Fairfield  Co. — My  Blush  Potato  is  a  very 
good  variety,  and  it  did  well.  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  is  perhaps  the  best  early  variety  grown, 
considering  quality,  productiveness,  etc. 
White  Elephant  resembles  it  very  much,  but 
is  later.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  two 
other  varieties  which  unite  so  many  valuable 
qualities.  The  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  is  a 
strong  grower  and  ears  well,  ripening  early. 
It  makes  the  best  of  meal,  preferred  altogether 
to  that  made  from  yellow  corn.  r.  j.  b. 

New  Waterford.  Columbiana  Co,— From 
my  two  small  Blnsh  Potatoes,  planted  in  12 
bills,  I  obtained  50  pounds,  running  uniform 
in  size  and  of  good  quality.  The  Shoe-peg 
Corn  made  a  wonderful  growth  of  stalk,  but 
the  frosts  of  September  9  and  10  cut  it  off  be¬ 
fore  any  ears  were  near  maturity.  The  plants 
from  the  melon  and  squash  seeds  received 
made  fine  food  for  the  bugs.  T.  a.  m. 

W  est  Dover,  Cuyahoga  Co. — I  planted  my 
one  little  Blnsh  Potato  weighing  two  ounces 
about  the  last  of  April  in  sandy  soil  with  a 
tablespoon  ful  of  Listens  phosphate  to  each 
hill,  dividing  the  11  eyes  into  25  pieces,  and 
putting  one  piece  in  each  hill,  one-and-a-half 
feet  apart,  commencing  to  cut  at  the  stem 
end,  and  placing  them  in  order  as  cut.  I  dug 
September  27,  87! a  pounds  of  potatoes,  several 
of  the  largest  one  pound  each;  largest  hill  5W 
pounds;  first  16  hills  from  stem  end  34  pounds; 
next  10  hills  34,s;  pounds;  last  five  at  crown 
end,  19  pounds.  Yield,  700-fold.  The  rest  of 
the  seeds  did  very  well.  T.  H.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Transfer,  Mercer  Co.  —  My  Blush  Potato 
was  cut  to  one  eye,  making  nine  pieces,  one  of 
which  went  blind  from  the  smallness  of  the 
size ;  the  other  eight  gave  two  pounds  of  nice 
tubers:  the  three  largest  weighed  three-and-a- 
lialf  pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Cora  was  the  ouly 
cora  that  I  saved  for  seed.  From  thirty  grains 
I  have  one-half  bushel  of  ears  that  will  grow, 
though  not  fully  ripe  when  gathered,  j.  l  f. 

Virginia. 

McTeer,  IV  ythe  Co. — The  Shoe-peg  Cora 
was  a  complete  failure.  I  never  saw  corn  that 
was  worse  mixed;  there  were  four  kinds  in 
mine.  1  shall  not  plant  it  again.  My  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes  1  cut  into  1 4  pieces  with  an 
eye  in  each,  and  dug  52  tubers  weighing  15* . 
pounds.  Seasou  very  dry.  I  have  five  Niaga¬ 
ra  seedlings.  J.  R. 

Wisconsin. 

WestPoint, Columbia  Co. — Ou lookiugover 
the  seed  repo  its  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it 
is  surprising  how  favorahle  they  all  are  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Blush  Potato.  Judging  of  it  by 
those  reports  and  my  own  experience  with  it, 

I  consider  it  a  valuable  variety.  The  same 
reports,  so  far  as  regards  the  Shoe  peg  Corn, 
are  generally  unfavorable,  I  am  surprised  it 
has  failed  so  generally.  Though  I  expected 
it  would  lie  too  late  for  this  State,  yet  I  have 
four  perfectly  ripened  ears  of  it.  answering 
fully  the  description  given  by  the  Rural. 
The  rest  were  badly  mixed  with  some  other 
variety  and  were  all  soft  when  the  frost  took 
it.  1  shall  try  it  again  the  coming  season,  but 
do  not  think  favorably  of  it  for  this  State. 
The  ears  are  too  short,  the  cob  too  thick,  the 
stalks  grow  too  large  aud  the  ears  too  far 
from  the  ground.  The  Perfection  Water¬ 
melon  is  well  named;  it  is  the  finest-flavored 
melon  of  all  l  have  ever  raised.  From  the 
White  Elephant  Potato  I  have  this  year  raised 
300  bushels;  about  250  on  one  acre,  though  I 
gave  to  friends  about  three  bushels  of  last 
year’s  crop.  Had  I  planted  all  raised  from 
the  first  potato,  I  should  have  had  over  500 
bushels  of  good  ones,  Does  uot  this  show 


that  it  pays  to  take  the  Rural  leaving  the 
value  of  the  paper  out  of  the  question?  w.h.c. 


)t  (Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 

STOCK  QUERIES. 

A.  H.  //,,  Bay  vide,  Md.—l.  What  is  the 
value  of  sweet  skimmed  milk  when  fed  to  pigs 
and  calves,  by  itself,  and  mixed  with  about 
half  corn-meal  ?  2.  How  much  will  a  full- 
blood  Ayrshire  cow  weigh  ?  How  much  milk 
will  she  give  in  a  year  !  How  does  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  compare  with  the  Jersey  as  a  butter 
cow  ?  3.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  a 
Dutch  cow,  and  how  much  milk  will  she  give 
in  a  year  ?  4.  What  is  the  butter  yield  of  an 
average  pure-bred  Jersey  f  5.  Which  would 
be  the  most  profitable  of  these  three  breeds 
for  me  to  keep,  soiling  the  cows  and  selling 
butter  and  milk  ?  6.  Will  a  ration  of  three  per 
cent,  of  a  cow’s  or  sheep's  weight  be  enough 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  either  (  7,  How 
many  South  Down  sheep  could  lie  pastured  on 
40  acres  of  good  clover  or  Blue  Grass  by  divid¬ 
ing  it  up  into  four  or  more  fields  and  pastur¬ 
ing  them  alternately  for  one  week.  8.  How 
much  will  a  good  South  Down  ewe  weigh, 
and  what  is  a  good  breed  for  early  lambs ' 
Where  can  I  get  South  Dowds  and  Ayrshires? 
9.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  more  profit  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  larger  breeds  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep 
for  milk  and  beef,  than  in  feeding  the  smaller 
breeds  ?  10.  How  much  will  an  average 

Cotswold  weigh  and  how  much  wool  will  it 
yield  i  How  many  more  South  Downs  than 
Cots  wolds  can  be  kept  on  a  given  area  !  11. 
There  has  been  a  swelling,  for  six  weeks,  on 
the  hind  leg  of  my  colt.  I  have  rubbed  it 
witha mixture  of  mullein  leaves,  salt, vinegar, 
white  oak  bark,  and  also  with  hop  vinegar 
and  salt;  what  is  it  and  bow  should  it  be 
treated  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Skimmed  milk  when  fed  with  corn- 
meal  is  worth  for  feeding  about  half  a  cent  a 
pound.  See  experiments  under  “What 
Others  Say,”  in  this  issue.  2  From 
800  to  1,200  pounds.  She  will  give 
from  2,000  to  3,500  quarts  in  a  year.  No 
one  can  say  that  an  Ayrshire  is  better  than  a 
Jersey  or  a  Jersey  better  than  an  Ayrshire, 
because  this  depends  very  much  nponcirenm- 
stances.  As  a  rule,  taking  the  average  of 
cows,  an  Avrshire  will  give  more  milk  than  a 
Jersey,  and  some  who  keep  Ayrshires  believe 
their  average  yield  of  butter  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Jerseys.  Ayrshire  butter  is 
harder  than  Jersey  butter.  3.  From  1,200  to 
1 ,400  pounds.  She  will  give  from  3,000  quarts 
upwards.  Some  claim  8,000  quarts  as  a  yearly 
product.  4.  From  7  .to  10  pounds  weekly. 

5.  We  cannot  give  an  opinion  without 
knowing  a  good  many'  details.  6.  To 
feed  a  cow  properly,  give  her  all  she  will  eat 
up  clean  of  whatever  food  is  given.  Cows 
differ  so  much  that  study  and  experience 
with  the  cows  themselves  are  the  ouly  safe 
guides.  The  three  per-cent,  theory  may  do 
as  a  basis  to  start  with,  but  of  course  it  will 
not  apply  when  cows  are  highly  fed  upon 
rich  food.  Three  per  cent,  of  the  weight  in 
good  hay  alone  or  its  equivalent  is  the  sup¬ 
posed  standard  ration.  7.  Possibly  200  to  250. 

8.  150  pounds  live  weight.  It  is  a  good  breed 
for  market  lambs;  but  lambs  from  native  ewes 
and  a  South  Down  ram  would  be  better  than 
the  pure  ones.  Sbropshires  and  Hamphires 
are  equally  good.  See  advertising  columns 
from  time  to  time.  9.  It  depends  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances;  no  categorical  answer  can  be 
given.  10.  From  ISO  to  240  for  ewes;  rams, 
200  to  400  pounds  at  times,  live  weight ;  of  wool, 

8  to  16  pounds;  average  about  8  for  ewes,  12 
for  rams.  The  proportionate  w  eight  is  a  good 
guide  to  proportionate  uutnber  that  can  be 
fed.  11  If  the  swelling  is  on  the  inside  of 
the  joint,  it  is  a  spavin;  if  behind,  it  is  a 
curb.  The  substances  used  are  entirely  use¬ 
less.  There  is  no  danger,  but  the  horse  will 
probably  lie  lame  for  a  time.  Rest  and  blis¬ 
tering  repeated  by  some  person  competent  to 
use  the  latter  severe  remedy,  will  lx*  neces¬ 
sary.  Full  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
both  spavin  aud  curb  have  been  given  in  late 
Rurals,  and  we  must  refer  our  friend  to 
these  back  issues. 

butter  tests  of  milk. 

H.  S.  Pueblo.  Col. — A  dairy*  authority  in  a 
recent  article  says:  “The  lactometer  gives 
the  specific  gravity  of  milk  with  great  ex¬ 
actness,  but  no  clue  to  the  comparative 
amount  of  butter  it  will  make.  In  like  man¬ 
ner.  all  the  tests  employed  to  determine  the 
proportions  of  fat  in  milk  have  failed  to  show 
the  value  of  milk  for  butter,  or  cheese,  or 
food.”  What  is  the  common  instrument  for 
testing  the  butter  value  of  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  aud  how  uearly  accurate  (for 
practical  purposes)  are  the  best  instruments? 


ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  lactometer  gives  only  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk,  and  is  not  even  a  test  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  in 
the  milk,  unless  the  milk  is  first  skimmed. 
Milk  variesvery  much  in  quantity  of  fat  con¬ 
tained,  and  the  more  fat  the  lighter  is  the 
gravity  of  it;  it  also  varies  greatly  in  regard 
to  the  salts  or  mineral  matter  in  it,  and  these 
of  course  make  it  heavier;  the  quantity  of 
caseine  also  varies  very  much,  and  this  in¬ 
creases  the  weight.  The  water  is  the  zero,  or 
part  of  the  weight.  It  might  be  formulated 
thus :  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  equal  to : 
water  plus  salt  plus  caseine  minus  fat=inilk. 
Now  it’  water  is  the  only  stable  and  certain  ele¬ 
ment  and  the  other  three  vary  very'  much,  it  is 
readily'  seen  that  the  lactometer  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  any  safe  guide,  and  indeed  must  be  a 
very  unsafe  one.  Further,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  all  the  fat  of  the  milk  out  by 
churning,  or  even  by  skimming;  although 
generally  the  buttermilk  contains  very  little 
butter,  while  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of 
the  fat  is  left  in  the  skimmed  milk.  If  “  the 
authority”  stated  that  any  test  fails  to  show 
the  value  of  milk  for  food  he  is  certainly 
wrong,  because  the  stomach  will  appropriate 
all  the  nutriment  in  it,  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  milk  will  show  its 
composition  very  accurately:  but  he  is 
right  if  the  alleged  statement  referred  to  the 
lactometer,  which  is  not  reliable  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever.  For  cheese  or  butter,  an 
analysis  will  give  approximate  results,  the 
uncertainty  being  only  in  the  possibility  of  a 
loss  of  fat,  sugar,  etc.,  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  by  reason  of  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  machinery,  skill  in  workmanship,  and 
inherent  character  of  the  milk  itself.  To 
find  the  quantity  of  fat  in  milk  is  quite  easy, 
and  may  be  done  as  follows:  One  ounce  of 
milk  cooled  to  60  degrees  is  accurately 
weighed,  aud  is  evaporated  in  a  small  por¬ 
celain  dish  over  a  water  bath.  When  it  is 
reduced  to  one-fourth,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
plaster,  dried  oval*  a  water  bath  until  it  loses 
no  weight,  and  then  weighed,  is  mixed  with  it, 
and  the  evaporation  is  continued  until  all  the 
water  is  got  rid  of  and  no  more  weight  is  lost. 
The  residue  is  then  weighed,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  480  grains  of  milk  with  the 
weight  of  the  plaster  together,  and  the  weight 
of  the  dry  mass,  gives  the  water.  The  dry 
mass  is  then  carefully  powdered.  The  weight 
of  this  of  course  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pias¬ 
ter/!/ as  the  solid  matter  of  the  milk,  and  the 
latter  is  easily  found.  The  powdered  magg  j5 
treated  with  ether,  and  washed  repeatedly 
until  all  the  fat  is  dissolved  out.  The  pow¬ 
der  is  then  heated  until  all  the  ether  is  evapo¬ 
rated.  aud  is  then  weighed;  the  loss  in  weight 
equals  the  quantity  of  fat.  The  solution  of 
the  fat  is  then  evaporated,  and  when  all  the 
ether  is  got  rid  of.  the  dish  and  the  fat  are 
weighed.  The  dish  should  be  weighed  pre¬ 
viously,  aud  its  weight  noted:  the  additional 
weight  will  be  the  fat  The  two  weights  will 
very  rarely  agree  exactly,  because  there  will 
be  some  little  loss  or  gain  in  the  process,  but 
if  the  two  weights  are  added  and  divided 
equally,  the  result  will  be  as  uearly  correct 
as  may  be  possible.  The  percentage  of  fat  is 
found  by  dividing  the  grains  by  480. 

PRODUCING  NEW  VARIETIES. 

G.  A.  Cf.f  Manning,  la  —How  are  new 
kinds  of  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  first  pro¬ 
duced? 

Ans.— By  “sports”  and  by  crossing.  We 
have  always  supposed  that  a  “sport”  was  the 
outcropping  of  previous  crossing,  the  effects  of 
which  might  have  lain  dormant  for  many  years 
and  finally  been  brought  out  by  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions.  New  varieties  of  corn  are  raised  bv 
placing  the  pollen  (dust  from  the  male  flowers 
or  tassel)  upon  the  pistils  isilk)  of  other  va¬ 
rieties.  It  is  the  same  with  wheat  aud  pota¬ 
toes,  though  of  course  more  difficult  to  effect. 
The  first  variations  in  plants  may  be  due  to 
climate  and  soil  alone  if  there  are  no  other 
plants  with  which  natural  crosses  may  occur. 

FLOWER  QUERIES. 

G.  H.  A.,  Neiv  Haven,  Conn.—  1.  Will  Poly- 
autha  Roses  live  out  of-doors  all  Winter  with¬ 
out  special  caie?  2.  My  Amaryllis  forinosis- 
sirna,  got  in  Spring,  neither  bloomed  nor  dried 
up  in  the  Fall.  Why?  3.  Does  the  Oriental 
Poppy  survive  more  than  one  Winter?  i. 
How  old  must  Clematis  coccinea  be  to  bloom? 

Yns. — !.  Yes;  they  have  proved  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  so  with  us.  Ours  are  growing  m  a  par¬ 
tially  sheltered  situation  and  iu  the  Winter 
are  protected  by  a  slight  covering  of  ever¬ 
green  branches.  2.  Amaryllis,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  Spreikelia  formosissima, 
should  be  plunted  iu  the  open  border  in  May : 
then  it  will  flower  iu  June.  In  the  Fall  it 
should  be  taken  up  aud  dried  with  the  top  on, 
and  stored  in  a  dry  room,  protected  from  frost 
and  mice.  Or  it  can  be  grown  iu  pots  like  a 
hyacinth,  Your  bulb  may  be  too  smell  to 
flower;  try  it  another  season.  Are  you  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  name  is  correct  ?  3.  Yes;  it  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant.  4,  Good. 
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strong  plants  of  the  clematis,  such  as  are  usu¬ 
ally  sent  out  by  our  florists,  will,  if  planted 
early  in  the  season,  flower  well,  although  the 
plants  do  best  after  the}'  have  had  a  season’s 
growth  and  become  well  established. 

THE  HARLEQUIN  CABBAGE  BUG,  ETC. 

C\  J.  M. ,  Luray,  Fa ,  a9ks  the  name  of, 
and  a  remedy  for,  a  pest  of  the  cabbageplant, 
specimens  ol'  which  he  forwards.  The  pests 
destroyed  most  of  the  cabbage  crop  in  Page 
County,  Va.,  last  year,  and  are  now  found  in 
great  numbers  near  the  top  of  the  ground  at 
the  roots  of  the  cabbages.  2.  Will  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  chemicals  to  the  soil  change  the 
color  of  flowers  and  so  influence  the  seed  as  to 
create  a  tendency  to  variation  of  color? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C,  V.  RILEY. 

The  insect  referred  to  is  known  as  the  “  Har¬ 
lequin  Cabbage  Bug”  or  “  Calico  Back”  ( Mor¬ 
gan  tia  histronica.  Hahn).  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Southwest,  but  has  been  spreading  towards 
the  Northeast,  from  year  to  year  until  it  seems 
to  have  stopped  temporarily  in  the  latitude  of 
Delaware  and  Central  Illinois.  It  usually 
occurs  iu  great  numbers  and  injures  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  other  cruciferous  plants  by  piercing 
the  leaves  and  stems  and  sucking  the  sap. 
There  are  many  gene  rations  in  the  course  of 
the  season  iu  Texas,  and  probably  three  iu 
Virginia.  The  full-grown  bugs  are  known  to 
pass  the  Winter  under  stones  and  rubbish, 
but  have  uot  before  been  known  to  burrow 
uuder  ground.  As  to  remedies.  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  sprinkling  with  hot  water  and  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  solution,  trapping  with  cabbage 
leaves,  and  especially  hand-picking  the  early 
brood.  This  correspondent  will  fiud  a  fully 
illustrated  article  upon  the  species  in  my 
Fourth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri, 
p.  35.  2.  No  chemicals  applied  to  the  soil 
will  influence  the  color  of  flowers  so  far  as  is 
known.  The  hydrangea  is  thought  to  be 
changed  iu  color  by  iron  or  some  other  metal. 
But  it  is  not  decided. 

CRANBERRIES. 

H.  C.  P.,  Big  Bapida,  Mich. — 1.  I  have  a 
creek  bottom, a  deep  alluvial  deposit-sand  and 
muck— very  rich.  It  has  been  overflowed 
Winters  from  “time  immemorial”  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  it  was  cleared  of  a  good  growth 
of  Swamp  Elm  and  Black  Asb,  and  sown  to 
Timothy.  It  can  be  easily  overflowed  and 
kept  submerged  at  pleasure.  It  lies  about  a 
f  oot  alx>ve  the  level  of  a  considerable  brook, 
which  flows  through  it,  and  is  nicely  arable. 
Is  it  a  good  place  for  cranberries,  and  if  so 
what  course  should  I  pursue  with  it?  2.  What 
variety  of  cultivated  cranberry  would  you 
recommend?  S.  I  have  land  just  like  the 
above  not  cleared;  would  the  new  laud,  if 
cleared,  be  better  than  the  meadow?  4. 
Would  the  cranberry  plants  thrive  well  among 
the  elm  trees  standing  not  very  thick? 

Ans. — l.Such  a  location  would  Ik?  well  suited 
for  a  cranberry  plantation  if  proper  measures 
are  taken  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose.  2.  The 
three  principal  varieties  in  the  market  are  the 
Cherry,  the  Bugle  and  the  Bell,  the  last  being 
the  favorite  with  cranberry  growers.  3.  Not 
necessarily  better  but  fully  as  good  and  if  it 
is  intended  to  clear  it  at  all  it  might  be  better 
to  fit  it  at  once  for  a  cranberry  bed.  4.  It 
would  be  better  to  clear  the  bed  of  all  trees 
and  other  vegetation.  A  four-column  article 
on  Cranberry  Culture  appeared  in  the  Rural 
of  December  1  last.  In  it  was  given  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  all  we  know  about  cranberry 
culture,  after  a  pretty  careful  study  of  the 
subject.  To  this  we  must  refer  our  friend 
for  further  information,  as  it  woul  i  be  unfair 
to  our  other  readers  to  devote  more  space  to 
the  subject  so  sood  after  that  exhaustive  ar¬ 
ticle. 

PEACHES  IN  IOWA. 

c.  H.,  Ida  Grove,  la  —  1.  What  would  be 
the  best  peach  trees  here,  where  the  mercury 
often  drops  to  30°  Fah.  below  zero,  and  where 
we  have  frequent  late  Spring  and  Early  Fall 
frosts  ?  2.  Would  it  be  any  benefit  to  put  a 
shock  of  corn  round  each  tree  as  a  Winter 
protection  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  T.  LYON. 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
ability  of  the  blossom  buds  of  the  peach  to 
withstand  extremes  of  temperature,  although 
a  few  varieties,  such  as  Hill’s  Chili,  Smock 
Free,  and  doubtless  some  others,  are  of  more 
thau  average  hardiness,  so  far  as  wood  hardi¬ 
ness  is  concerned.  It  will  doubtless  be  found 
true  that,  iu  the  latitude  of  Iowa,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  temperatures  even  as  low  as  20°  be¬ 
low  zero,  will  be  *»re ly  fatal  to  the  unprotect¬ 
ed  fruit,  buds  of  the  pencil,  aud,  iu  all  proba¬ 
bility,  to  the  tree  also.  2.  A  few  shocks  of 
corn-stalks  placed  about  the  trees,  covering 
the  branches,  would  possibly  protect  them 
against  sudden  very  low  temperatures,  if  of 
very  short  duration;  but  I  would  have  no 
faith  in  this,  unless  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  tree  could  lie  maintained  above  the  danger 
point  of  about— 15°.  Some  years  since,  an  Iowa 
man  (if  I  mistake  not),  patented  an  arrange¬ 
ment  similar  iu  principle  to  that  projxised; 


but  it  seems  to  have  proved  valueless;  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  for  several  years. 

CARP. 

M.  IF. ,  Colum  bus,  O.—l.l  have  a  piece  of  land 
containing  springs,  which  I  consider  suitable 
for  a  fish-pond,  as  I  can  have  running  water 
the  year  round.  How  many  medium-sized 
families  will  a  pond  covering  an  acre  supply 
with  fish  3  2.  How  deep  should  it  be  made  ? 

3.  How  should  I  apply  for  carp  ?  4.  How 
many  would  it  probably  take  to  stock  a  pond 
of  that  size  ?  5.  W  hut  food  do  they  require  ? 

Ans.— 1.  It  will  depend  altogether  ou  how 
fond  the  families  are  of  fish,  and  upon  the  care, 
protection  and  feed  given  the  fish  in  the  pond, 
so  that  they  may  multiply,  grow  and  fatten 
rapidly.  As  a  rule  also,  the  fish  wouldn’t  sup¬ 
port  as  many  Catholic  as  Protestant  families. 

3.  A  small  part  of  it  should  be  quite  shallow— 
uot  over  a  couple  of  feet — for  the  spawn  and 
the  infaut  fry;  the  deepest  part  should  be 
deep  enough  to  afford  the  fish  a  secure  refuge 
below  the  deepest  ice  of  the  coldest  Whiter. 

3.  Write  to  Commissioner  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Washington,  D.  C.  We  do  uot  know  whether 
fish  are  supplied  by  the  authorities  of  Ohio; 
but  a  note  to  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  will  secure  the  information.  Carp  are 
also  sold  at.  very  reasonable  figures  by  Charles 
S.  Medary,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  4.  Carp  multi¬ 
ply  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  if  proper 
cure  is  taken  to  protect  them  from  their  foes, 
especially  when  they  areiu  the  spawn  aud  fry 
stages,  so  that  not  more  than  about  100  or  so 
would  be  required  to  start  with;  though  of 
course  with  a  larger  uumlier  the  pond  would 
be  stocked  more  rapidly.  5.  They  will  eat  al¬ 
most  anything— all  kinds  of  water  grasses 
aud  lilies,  cabbages,  bread,  corn-meal  dough, 
etc. ,  etc.  The  carp  articles  now  appeal  ing  iu 
the  Rural  give  personal  experience  on  this 
matter. 

WORMS  IN  HORSES. 

D.  .S'..  Sc  wick  ley-  Pd.— For  the  last  six 
months  my  horse  has  been  troubled  with 
worms.  The  use  of  copperas  and  turpentine 
would  prevent  their  passing  for  10  to  12  days, 
but  they  would  afterwards  recommence  to 
pass:  wliat  would  effect  a  permanent  cure  ? 

Ans. —Copperas  cannot  safely  be  given  in 
doses  large  enough  to  expel  worms,  and  it 
should  uot  be  used  as  a  vermifuge.  The  safest 
remedies  are  oil  of  turpeutiue,  dose  two  ounces, 
with  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  given  every  second 
day  for  six  days:  or  powdered  arecu-rort,  one 
ounce:  or  santonin  (worm-seed)  one  ounce; 
or  assafeetida,  half  an  ounce;  anyone  of  these 
three  to  be  repeated  on  the  second  day  with  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil  between  the  doses,  for  a 
week.  A  good  remedy,  iu  severe  cases,  is 
tartar  emetic,  one  dram;  powdered  ginger, 
one  dram.  Mix  with  enough  linseed  meal,  wet 
with  boiling  water,  to  form  a  ball,  and  give 
one  every  morning  for  a  week  before  feeding: 
then  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  Let  the  stom¬ 
ach  rest  a  week,  and  then  give  another  lot  of 
balls,  followed  by  the  dose  of  linseed  oil. 
Then  give  good  diet  with  daily  tonics,  say, 
two  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  four  drams 
of  gentian  in  the  food. 

SOAP  MAKING. 

H.  K.,  New  Boston,  N.  EL— What  is  a  for¬ 
mula  for  making  hard  soda  or  soda  and  potash 
soap,  and  what  is  meant  by  soda  lye ? 

Ans.— Hard  soap  cauuot  be  made  from  pot 
ash ;  soda  only  will  make  it.  A  lye  is  a  solu 
tioti  of  any  alkali  in  water;  but  a  caustic  lye 
is  required  to  make  soap.  The  lye  is  made 
caustic  by  putting  fresh  lime  in  it.  The 
lime  is  caustic;  that  is,  it  has  not  been 
made  mild  or  its  causticity  neutralized 
by  carbonic  acid.  AV  hen  it  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sal-soda,  or  soda  ash,  it  takes  the 
carbonic  acid  from  it  and  makes  it  caustic.  It 
then  combines  with  the  fat  and  decomposes  it 
and  unites  with  the  acids  of  it— stearic  and 
oleic  acids— aud  forms  a  neutral  substance 
which  we  call  soap,  aud  leaves  the  glycerine 
of  the  fat  in  solution  in  the  water.  This  is  the 
process  by  which  soap  is  made.  A  formula 
for  hard  soap  is  as  follows:  take  six  pounds  of 
sal-soda,  six  pounds  of  grease,  and  three 
pounds  of  quick-lime.  But  the  soda  aud  lime 
in  four  gallons  of  water,  pour  off  the  clear  lye 
into  a  kettle,  put  iu  the  grease  (clear  rendered 
fat  is  required),  and  boil  20  minutes.  W  hen 
cold  cut  the  cake  of  soap  in  bars  aud  dry  for 
use. 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS  IN  THE  EAR  NORTH¬ 
WEST. 

T.  E.  K.,  Fort  Qu'  Apetle,  Canada.— How 
can  1  obtain  the  beet,  crops  of  potatoes  and  ou- 
ious  iu  this  northwestern  country  ?  My  soil  is 
a  black  aud  sandy  loam,  and  has  never  been 
brokeu. 

A  ns. — We  suppose  this  laud  to  be  prairie.  If 
dry,  with  good  natural  drainage,  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  iu  growing  potatoes  upon  it 
after  the  sod  is  subdued,  In  the  same  way  in 
which  they  are  usually  grown.  The  best  vu 
riety  of  onion  for  our  friend  to  begin  with 
(also  after  the  sod  is  conquered  by  oue  or  two 


crops  of  small  grain)  is  one  of  the  multiplying 
or  potato  onions  commonly  grown  among  the 
French  Canadians.  These  are  very  early  and 
good,  and  some  kinds  are  quite  productive, 
though  less  so  than  the  common  onions  grown 
from  black  seed.  If  be  wishes  to  try  the  lat¬ 
ter,  we  recommend  the  Extra-Early  Red  as 
most  likely  to  succeed  with  him.  If  he  will 
send  for  the  seed  catalogue  of  Wm.  Evans, 
Montreal,  he  will  find  in  it  much  information 
that  will  be  useful  to  him  on  these  and  other 
subjects. 

about  muck. 

O.  J.  G. ,  Cropseyvillc,  N.  Y.—l.  ‘Iu  what 
element  of  fertility  is  muck  lacking?  2. 
Would  muriate  of  potash  be  the  cheapest  way 
to  supply  a  deficiency  in  potash?  3.  Is  muck 
composted  with  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of 
say  two-thirds  muck  to  one-third  manure  as 
valuable  for  upland  as  clear  manure? 

Ans. — 1.  Muck  contains  too  much  organic 
matter,  and  Consequently  is  deficient  in  mine¬ 
ral.  Lime  is,  therefore,  the  best  thing  to 
apply  to  it..  Wood  ashes  would  be  also  equally 
good.  If  it  could  be  done  conveniently,  a 
good  dressing  of  sand  or  gravel  would  be  use¬ 
ful.  '  tlsof  little  use  manuring  raw  muck  until 
it  is  limed  quite  freely.  2.  We  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  muriate  of  potash  until  the  muck  had 
been  considerably  decomposed.  3.  In  com¬ 
posting  muck  aud  manure,  lime  should  be  used 
and  mixed  with  the  muck.  A  compost  of 
good  muck  with  lime  has  sometimes  been 
found  as  effective  as  manure,  load  tor  load, 
upon  light  aud  heavy  soils. 

CRACK  IN  THE  FROG  OF  A  COLT. 

,/.  A.  A.,  Irvington,  Iowa.— What  ails  my 
yearling  colt,  and  what  will  cure  it?  It  has 
been  lame  in  its  right  hind  foot  during  the 
past  month.  I  can  see  nothing  the  matter 
with  it  except  there  is  a  large,  deep  crack  iu 
the  center  of  the  back  part,  of  the  frog.  I  have 
put  axle  grease  into  the  crack,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  help  it. 

Ans.— Why  should  you  put  axle  grease  into 
a  diseased  foot?  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
although  a  common  one,  to  do  such  entirely 
useless  and  probably  iujurious  things  as  this. 
A  crack  of  this  kindshould  be  bathed  iu  warm 
water:  then  dressed  with  tincture  of  benzoin 
or  some  other  active  stimulant;  then  filled 
with  lint  to  keep  out  dirt,  and  this  treatment 
followed  until  it  heals.  This  crack  is  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  the  lameness.  It  would  help 
the  healing  to  keep  the  foot  wrapped  in  a 
bunch  of  wet  rags  bound  with  a  cloth,  so  as  to 
keep  the  horn  soft  and  prevent  the  crack  from 
spreading. 

MALT  SPROUTS,  RYE  AND  WHEAT  BRAN  AS 
FEED. 

L.  E.,  Delphos. —  1.  What  is  the  relative 
value  of  malt  sprouts  and  wheat  or  rye  bran 
as  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle?  2.  Which  is  the 
better  way  to  feed  malt  sprouts — wet  or  dry  ? 

Ans.— The  following  figures  show  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  substances  named : 
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Another  estlmute  of  value. 

These  values  are  relative,  and  as  compared 
with  common  hay  at  66  cents  and  SI  per  100 
pounds.  In  practice  they  are  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rectly  estimated.  Malt  sprouts  are  very  dry 
and  swell  considerably,  aud  upon  that  account 
are  better  when  steeped  iu  water  than  when 
fed  dry.  Ou  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
albuminoids  in  them  they  should  be  fed  with 
bran  or  corn-meal. 

PLANTING  HORSE-CHESTNUTS,  ETC. 

J.  A/.,  Litchfield,  Pa.—  1.  How  can  I  raise 
seed  from  Swiss  chard  ?  2.  How  should  horse- 
chestnuts  of  last  seasou’s  growth  be  planted  ? 

Ans. — l.  Preserve  the  roots  iu  sand  or  earth 
iu  a  cool  cellar,  but  where  frost  will  not  reach 
them,  and  plant  them  out  in  rows  in  April. 
2.  Preserve  them  during  Winter  in  damp 
earth  or  sand  in  a  box  set  out  of-doors  with 
some  leaves  or  litter  over  it,  aud  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  mellow  in  Spring  plant  them  in 
rows  one  to  two  feet  apart,  and  the  chestnuts 
one  to  two  inches  deep,  aud  the  same  apart. 
Or  you  can  plant  two  or  three  iu  hills  where 
you  wish  the  trees  to  grow,  and  when  they 
come  up  thin  out  to  oue. 

Miscellaneous. 

.S'.  .s',  C.,  Bingham,  Pa.—  1.  Will  it  injure 
rye  sowed  iate  last  Fall  on  corn  stubble  to 
spread  stable  mauure  on  it  this  Winter?  2, 
Which  would  lie  likely  to  be  best  on  a  fallow 
now  ready  fora  Spring  crop— Spring  wheat, 
oats,  barley  or  corn?  3.  Will  new  ground 
need  any  fertilizer  or  manure  for  potatoes? 
4.  Is  the  Mayflower  Potato  for  sale;  aud  if  so 
by  whom?  5.  What  trustworthy  seedsmen 
are  near  this  placet  6.  How  should  the 
ground  be  prepared  for  setting  out  raspber¬ 
ries  and  currants  next  Spring?  7.  What  are 
the  best  currants  for  family  use  and  market? 

Ans.— 1.  If  the  laud  is  fairly  fertile,  we 


would  not  spread  the  manure.  2.  Corn.  8. 
That  depends  upon  its  richness.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  plan  to  try  potato  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  a  small  part.  4.  Yes,  by  Johnson 
&  Stokes  of  Philadelphia.  Other  Philadel¬ 
phia  seedsmen  will  probably  offer  it,  but  their 
catalogues  are  not  yet  to  hand.  5.  We  regard 
the  seedsmen  of  Philadelphia  as  reliable  as 
any  others.  Send  for  the  catalogues  an¬ 
nounced  and  compare  them.  6.  Prepare  it 
as  you  would  for  corn.  7.  Fay’s  Prolific  and 
White  Grape. 

H.  T.  D.,  Ipswich,  N.  S.— 1.  For  a  fertilizer 
on  a  light  loam  soil  how  does  lime  compare 
with  leached  woetd  ashes  ?  2.  How  should  lime 
be  used  ?  3.  How  many  bushels  of  oats  arc 
equal  to  a  ton  of  common  wild  hay  as  stock 
feed? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  little  difference  between 
lime  and  leached  wood  ashes,  excepting  that 
the  latter  contain  about  one  per  cent,  of  pot¬ 
ash  aDd  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  phospho¬ 
ric  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  leached  ash¬ 
es  is  carbonate  of  lime.  This  lime,  however, 
is  better  assimilated  by  plants  because  it  is  of 
organic  origin  while  common  lime  is  mineral. 

2.  Lime  is  first  air  or  dry -slaked  and  then 
scattered  over  the  plowed  soil  and  harrowed 
—never  plowed— in :  40  bushels  per  acre  form 
a  usual  dressing.  3.  There  cau  be  no  equality ; 
the  two  are  not  comparable  at  all.  Noauimal 
that  eats  hay  cau  be  fed  wholly  upon  oats, 
without  iujury,  except  perhaps  a  horse  iu  rare 
cases. 

J.  G.  S.,  Ellenwood,  Kan. — 1.  What  is  the 
scale  of  points  of  a  pure  Leghorn  hen  and  cock  l 
2.  Where  cau  I  get  information  about  Eas 
teru,  Ky. 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  four  breeds  of  Legliorus 
the  White,  Brown,  Dominique  aud  Black; 
the  scales  of  points  of  all  these  would  occupy 
at  least  two  columns,  aud  we  cannot  afford  so 
much  space.  Besides,  the  American  Standard 
of  Excellence,  the  only  authority  on  such  mat¬ 
ters,  is  copyrighted,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  the  American  Poultry  Association,  who 
own  the  work,  to  copy  so  much  from  it.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  morrocco,  is 
gilt-edged,  contains  246  pages,  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  all  the  recognized  varie¬ 
ties  of  fowls,  and  cau  be  obtained  for  $1.75 
(we  believe)  from  G.  8.  Jossleyn,  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  Frodouia,  N.  Y.  There  is  a 
f  1  edition  also.  2.  Write  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

F.  L.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.— What  ails  iny  sow 
aud  pigs  ?  Since  the  birth  of  the  pigs,  three 
mouths  ago,  they  have  been  kept  in  pretty 
close  but  comfortable  quarters,  a  nd  fed  on  malt 
sprouts  aud  bran  iu  equal  proportions  by 
measure,  audtbe  latter  part  of  the  time,  until 
quite  lately,  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  lately  a  handful  of 
corn-meal  three  times  a  day  with  skim-milk 
fed  at  the  temperature  of  the  kitchen.  They 
stop  eating  and  breathe  unusually  loud.  The 
breathing  soon  grows  excessive,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  they  die.  The  quantities  named 
were  fed  three  tin  ea  a  day. 

Ans.— Cotton-sted  meal  is  the  matter.  The 
food  was  wholly  too  rich ;  corn  and  bran  make 
a  safe  food  for  pigs:  but  malt  sprouts  and  cot 
ton-seed  meal  are  too  rich  in  albuminous  mat¬ 
ter  for  digestion. 

E.  L.  M.,  Charlemont,  Va  —One  of  my 
Dark  Brahma  hens  suddenly  appeared  to  be 
mad.  She  seems  to  fancy  that  she  sees  a 
hawk,  and  then  flies  at  an  imaginary  object. 
She  refuses  to  eat  or  drink.  The  whole  head 
appears  inflamed,  but  she  seems  to  suffer  no 
pain;  what  ails  her? 

Ans  —The  hen  is  suffering  from  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  probably  caused  by  a  blow 
ou  the  head,  or  from  a  sudden  fright,  which 
has  been  often  known  to  produce  strange 
movements  and  singular  actions.  We  know 
of  no  cure.  We  have  kuown  fowls  to  recover 
for  a  while,  but  afterwards  a  relapse  has 
proved  fatal. 

B.  A.  C.,  La  Conner,  IF.  T.— Which  would 
be  the  most  profitable  breed  of  hogs  for  tbi.' 
country,  where  we  raise  no  corn  but  plenty  ot 
oats  and  barley?  W  Inch  breed  will  make  the 
most  pork  at  nlue  to  twelve  mouths? 

Ans. — Berkshire,  Poland-Cbmu,  the  Large 
Yorkshire,  or  any  other  good  breed  will 
make  good  growth  upon  oats  and  barley, 
ground  together;  but  some  potutoes,  turnips, 
or  other  coarse  food  would  be  needed.  It 
nothing  else,  finely-cut  clover  bay  would  be 
useful  in  the  Winter  and  green  clover  or 
grass  in  the  Hummer.  Probably  Poland-China 
or  Jersey  Red. 

•'Subscriber, "  Caroline,  Minn.—  1.  Is  there 
a  cheap  aud  durable  flat  roof  for  au  addition 
to  a  dwelling  house?  2.  Do  wood  ashes  when 
applied  to  land  attract  moisture? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  no  cheaper  flat  roof  than 
oue  of  tin  kept  well  painted;  it  is  cheap  be 
cause  it  1« durable.  There  arecheap  felt  Pools 
which  are  very  good,  if  well  put  on  and  kepi 
properly  covered  with  the  tar  preparation  and 
sanded;  but  they  cannot  be  made  quite  lint, 
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there  must  be  some  slope  to  them.  One  inch  in 
a  foot  is  enough.  2.  Notin  the  slightest  degree. 

M.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  O,— Is  it  possible  to  raise 
100  or  more  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  bill? 

A  ns, — We  have  raised  200  bushel)  of  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre  on  the  top  of  a  high  bill  All  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  soil  and  the  fertilizers  applied. 
Hill-top  ground,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
suffers  more  from  drought  and  from  washing 
than  level  land,  All  of  our  heavy  .yields  of 
potatoes  have  been  raised  upon  a  clay  loam 
in  a  valley  that  rarely  Buffet’s  from  drought. 
Draught  is  the  great  enemy  to  successful  po¬ 
tato  raising. 

D.  J  U.,  Farmington,  Minn. — What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  ground  and  uuground 
oats  as  feed  for  young  cattle  { 

A  ns. — Oats  are  more  completely  digested  by 
coarse  grinding  or  crushing  than  when  fed 
whole  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
sheep,  which  grind  their  food  very  complete¬ 
ly.  It  is  not  advisable  to  grind  them  finely, 
mere  crushing  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  R.,  Brndevelt,  N.  I  —Which  is  the 
better  feed  for  horses  and  cattle — “new”  or 
“old  process”  linseed  meal? 

Ans.— The  only  difference  is  that  “old-pro¬ 
cess”  meal  contains  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  oil 
and  the  new  process  has  none.  There  is  very 
little  “old-process”  meal  now  made.  Tne 
“old  process”  meal  is  richer  in  fat-formiug 
material 

h.  H.  S. ,  Rockford,  Minn. — How  man 3’ 
cubic  inches  in  a  bushel  of  apples,  potatoes, 
aud  roots  i 

Ans.— The  number  of  cubic  inches  iu  a 
bushel  varies  somewhat  iuthe  different  States. 
A  level  bushel  varies  from  2,150  to  2,151>.£  cu¬ 
bic  ioches:  a  heaped  bushel,  from  2,750  to 
2,70S  cubic  inches. 

./.  K.,  Address  Mislaid. — I  am  gardening 
about  two  acres  of  river  bottom  ground,  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  well  rotted  manure.  What 
would  be  the  best  fertilizer  to  improve  the 
same '( 

Ans.  —Fertilizers  are  scarcely  required  uu- 
der  these  circumstances. 

B.  S.,  Ridgewood,  Ar.  1'.— Will  moisture  in¬ 
crease  the  bulk  of  ashes  ? 

Ans. — Ashes  are  not  increased  iu  bulk  by 
moisture;  the  water  absorbed  is  simply  held 
iu  the  interstices  between  the  particles;  the 
particles  themselves  will  not  absorb  water  so 
as  to  swell  and  enlarge  in  bulk. 

J.  .1.  B,,  Rapids  Citg,  Canada.  — What  is 
the  earliest  wheat  iu  cultivation  ? 

Ans. — Wysor’s  Eureka  is  the  earliest  wheat 
we  have  ever  tried.  It  grows  but  two  feet 
high.  His  address  is  H.  L.  Wysor,  Newberu, 
Va. 

G.  W.,  Kcnnebunk,  Me, — Uuder  the  head  of 
Colic  iu  Horses,  iu  the  Rural  of  January  12, 
we  are  advised  to  give  a  “piut  of  oil,”  etc.; 
what  kind  of  oil  is  meant  ? 

Ans. — Linseed  oil. 

B,  D.  F. .  Kingston,  Ind.,  sends  a  variety 
of  corn  for  name. 

Ans. — it  is  a  Southern  gourd-seed  and  will 
not  do  well  far  north  of  you.  The  sample  is 
splendid. 

F,,  Lyons  Farms,  .V.  ./.—What  is  the 
address  of  au  English  seed  firm  by  the  name 
of  Sutton. 

Ans. — Sutton  &  Sous,  Reading,  England. 

G.  IF.  D.,  Davis,  Mich. — See  answer  to  J. 
M.  R.,  Bradevelt,  N.  J. 

U  .  R  ( \ ,  Middletown ,  Of//: — We  cannot 
tell  au3rthing  about  the  old  coin  you  speak  of. 
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J.  M.  THORBUKN  &,  Co 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  MAIL  THEIR 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1884,  Containing 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 


NEW  SEEDLING  ROSES 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  offering-  for  the  first 
time,  our  fine,  new  Seed  Uhl'  Rows.  MAltSU  ALL 


P  WILDER  1  Hybrid  Eemrmtant),  ROSALIE 
Tea>.  Circular  giving  description  and  price  mailed 
Tee  to  any  address. 

ELLWANGER  *  CARRY,  ‘SS" 


00,900  PEACH  TREES  Alltel 
tarieHesoi  new  and  Old  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Or  apes,  Easpberriee,  etc. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 

New  Blackberry,  earTr,  hardy,  good. 
Single  hill  yielded  IS  quart*  at  one 


.  ,, _ _ ..  quart*  at  one 

send  for  tree  Catalogue. 

L 1  _N  M  iviw-ar.strn,  \  -f 


EEDSMAN 


Orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  the 


(Late  of  the  fl'-m  of  HENRY  A.  DREERt, 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  * 

Smiths  Seed  Catalogue  for  containing  all  the 
best  leading  varieties  of  lrcsh  and  reliable  Flower. 
Vegetable,  and  Field  Seeds,  also  Implement*  und 
Garden  Requisites,  sent  fr,e  to  all  applicants. 


MAYFLOWER  POTATO 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  IN  AT  ONCE. 


i  ANTS  ~ 

A.  E.  SPALDING. 
Ainsworth.  Iowa. 


SEEDS! 


embraces  every  desirable  Novelty  of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  tea 

tnrp  fur  IkKiifl  IhAfcAiieanfAN  ■■  a  a  _ I _ t>i _ a _ *  it  ..  r  , 


I— r  IT  D  CD  Plants  by  mail  or  r  Vfrrrr  'U  one-half 
r*  lrr*n  '  Attent*'  price*.  FS ID  Strawberries, 

Raspbern«jCuiTant^Blaek- M  n  C  PUB  dTI  ri 

hemes  and  New  Strawberry  Ip  no.  uAlir  I  tLU 

A  yhrfeet  ffoweriatf See. Vi n gnf  Cr-A-er, which  it  far*ur. 

1 1ae>-,r.  FiUldescrip’n 
in  free catalogue.  HALE BROS  .  So.Glast. VbS-V.Ct 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


II 1  U C  Cl  I  The  carded  and  t»n,t  rsluxhle  Raspberry, 
II  All  O  L  LL  Early  Hurrcrl  Blackberry,  AtlnntleA- 
Dautel  TToone Strawberries;  ••nif/OCCr.K.  T'a'largtot 

md  FRXJITS  •"  11  inclu¬ 

ding  nil  valuable  tarUCite,  /leu-  und  old.  fll wlf'i'eii  catalogue. 


te'NEW's  j@-CH0ICE"®« 

SEEDS!  FRUITS! 


All  of  tne  best,  both  new  and  old.  Plant*.  Trees, 
v  toes,  Seed*.. vc..  by  mail,  a  specialty  Safe  arrival 
guar  amend.  GO  choiee.eheai .  *  l  Sets, fui  example: 

12  ROSESS$l 

30  PACKETS  Fur«T1,c.&«;  $1. 

For  the  othar  B8  $1  ami  1,001  things  t>e- 
SKH^send  for  our  illustrated  CatAkvne  of  over  100 

yon*  «it>T  wiorc  rc<  I  '|!’.ig  Estab¬ 

lished  30  yrn*  dOO  acres.  2 1  t&tV”  Green hniu^a. 


Very  productive,  «  to  ,8  inches  high.  Second 

1  m’  lir  'hi.rt,  ,  CJ'5rTleMirip  a  full  crop  until  UMMt ;  au  excellent  Uic  rxriety.  xS  to  24 

pea  pij',’  ,  ,1t,lH.!AlaivCbei3>nclrCamfel'e,lce-  hiuneuscl.*  productive,  ijr.  per  pi  :Xe-  .  $  ..ackei*.  L.oo. 

o’,  ,  A  n  ericuii  33  uuder.  Th and  wu-lk-st  ™rirfy  gtovm.  Very  dwarf,  excellent  flavor.  »  cents  per 

w  ■£“  mii  4  V'  ,  r  pl  '’  ’  I1"  '-lanrl,  post-paid.  F 

e<!  va*SU,®3  wlU  e^ve  you  Peas  the  ent;-*  season  until  frost.  Require  no  brushing. 
,  -  natnplou  Watermelon.-  I  be  best  e.-uioe  and  best,  nping  melon  grown.  More  producBve  than  any  other 

Kln.h.;rL1"'V  ^,.,:.,  V:;  €auH‘l«Wer,  Sea  Voam.— The  test  early  variety,  sore  aahead.  jutb.  per  packet 

Rhubarb,  Early  I  arago»._  A  nc,v  E„K,isl etj  Th#  Cttrltarf  3IlJ  pn>J, JCtivc,  ^  ^  art. 

I  aiisy,  ICliss’  Perfection.—The  ciusicest  strain  yet puHiuc«l.  OuzC.ar. 
Carnation,  .Sluilic^rVan  y  a(  111,1  ningnl6c<v.i  .  .uc ty.  g,  cu.  ,,c»  pocket  of  50  seeds. 

.1*  *  T,“t  fia*st ever  inuodoced.  Conthuw  in  Sower  the.wholescasnn.  sorts. pcrpltt.  Plants, 

'  L  ”  for  die  set  or9  varieties.  Wild  Garden  Seeds. -A  mixture  of  u  o  roricies  of  Flower  Seeds.  A 
Novel  tv  II  »S  rU.  i*r  pkt.,  5  pki».  luw  lor  other  N  veltiessec  UlLss’  IUustrated 

IILISS*  1*1 ' I  V‘i'Tie  V'irll'ix wV.'’  Jl4  '  Flowers.  Vegetables.  Frails,  Cereals.  Piu .it,  etc-  Mailed/rre. 

BeTnt.nnr  '  V7KI>  HAND-BOOK  I  OK  TUK  FARM  AND  GARDEN,  150  pages, 

ww  "  ■  -  ^  t0  iotereslc  i  in  g.udeuing'Or  farming.  Mailed  for  '•  cents. 


THE  ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO 


PAINRSVILLF,  LAKE  COL'NT Y,  OHIO 


MY  NE13  CATALOGUE 

rSMALL  FRUITS] 


B_  -  _  ■  *n'niu.ir,ic  [oaiunteresleo  mgamemn 

A-  34  Barclay  Street,  New -York 


!  CARNATIONS! 

rand  PANSIES 

\  r*ti  of  i m  formal  ion  OO  their 
cuituns,  free  to  all,® offers 
Plants  ig  ruasonable  prices. 

EO.S.  WILES  SSfUS 


ANDRETHSMseed-CATALOGUE 

“GARDENERS’  COMPANION.” 

P ?  }  °  £EjiT^  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Cutalogue  ever 

publtshiyl,  co* ting  fifteen  cents.  The  article  on  Market  G'nrdrnina under  lilaww  ■*  worth 
iwenty  times  the  Prioa.  This  bemg  OUK  ONE  III  NTlKEIlTn  ?EUtfwe  ,nbh*h  this 

■  Hrtlute  Guide  for  l.urdi-u  and  harm.  To  ail  sending  us  TEN  CENTS  iu  stamps, 
1“  1.1  ill  a  cop?  1  aud  on  ardt-r-,  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 


33  eelulin  itur  Seeds  are  I  n*urr,a, 

00*.  >v  C  4 —  —  —  —  • 

OFFKU  ! _ _ 

•  niiiM  tiuorj  <mh  u  to  Air  uwAiocti"  " 

.’iVctiRF  M’f  *  *  1  *  ‘  - 

“  *  ;  -  . . .  IWRUg  rm.  . 

Inlrtxliii-c  tbvin  Hi:.,  tbuu,*ud>uf  uvw 
bom,  •  will  lr.,.  !>r  mail  on  r.--r  tf.c  f 

1  ION  IRIX  OP  SEEDS,  I  fzv  F-cIeuTJf  ili* 

, allow  -  K  bvmarx.blv  Cabhag^*.  Jobmo-u  B  Ste/tee  Km  Uni  10, j,, 

4-t  •«£.  rioliiT  than  Cauildowor  J.i  S  lhcw  -  . . 

I'KUEMorlMriBi  hwl,.  a  ilaadtonu' now  I.., 

1 'J'r  bc»t.  ?  UelMoiu  New  M«lnn«.  Void, n  tit m- 
I  blf-l'.s  for  bet  Mvlorc  It  Su|H,rior  I luloic  our 
*li'i  )  ,'Uav  Varner,.  leiinjtK  n  ,  ,Vor  f.,win  l  .mt.tC. 

/.•ton  /iirfllmrBr.tit.  Anerreuji  IT 
l  vWiyle  OururnAtr.  Improved  {erne 
m.  ty  C,  jnp.t  K,  oh  1  h  i 
I  Ul,n,  nua  V.IO,  „(,,(*  H 
flip.  «ml  atrial  pakn  nr 
[lUcket*  «f  Choice  I 
^  I  HILL. 

iilftlt,  «iu,|  jr  <M,, 

.  lilt'  i  ho!(<c«i  fi«  Wi<r  •  *--!i  Kr  Mil :  if.:i  v  til-i-irn 

vr  •'  ^  1*1  •njr  jn  PI  VP  Oll.I.P.  Till  \ 


<»/»/»-  J a  purify  tented  lor-  jendiue 

$665.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1884 
■ONE  DOLLAR 


.  .■-.-.--■ww,- rtiihiA,  an.l 

J.'JJ  p^f^!ikkrfcc*,iC  esvry  u.nd  to 

“  r  'Nrtl  *  A  micuuung  Vt  rciulu- ,.r. 

- 1  OIK  M»K«  I  VL  1-NTHOIirt- 

kc  ,  or  x.1  heat  new  nud  Mawdurd  >  urictle*.  ns 

r  'U).  torm  r  tbit,  *u>  other.  Keen  Favorite 

me.  p.sit  £>t4(cA.  ifn  *  t ii «1  jf.i  W  jti -.ar  <_  aM>o*ic.  i' V^H 

•  tu  w  Uitli.  /vf.'ip.r  xtdI  y%ibn1rlphiu  /**r/icS(on,  #  I  (>  PRIZE 

<  Ru**,  ami  IciKy— Wau-r  #;>0  CASH 

V  AN.igr^e  Sivel.,  .Sm<4rrr  /*>u  CluW.  Mr  a  K*rty  Ned 
,  >fk  ,V|  Mlifr  r.'ira  Jittrrl  <  Wwi  b,  SVu 

WnUtr  Grtrii 

t  D  l*  t*7***'  PicrBffrti.  >r^-  p*nnf  Itnr*.  fWir.Y  #Vr«^v.  Mutn 

;*  "*r.rtn'h  iV.w  Nummrr' Radish, 

V /.<D  y  r  perfrx*  Km  Jfartia  f.V»rf3  Jtur.i  h  Tin 

ho  »  M  v  .,Tf  V  r r  f'lXH  We  wrtlr  (Till  111  ‘.«4X  fni-  «f  rh itriri’,  8 

UtTketUHR*  >  pf«  -  I  1*1  -"urwlre  ...  rh**r  *»r  *U.LtUlrr,  tn  ml  Si  I’m  kum. 
»  n..r»\  I.r  **A«if*.  If  Mi -nr Jlu^fT  :»  tr.*r.  At  1  M  U  *.i*!  rre.-  v,  •  •  h<.v  hv  rciurii 

it  ^tur  v  ir  nilD  PI  mil r n  />Ai  i  rf>Tin»i  <-..ninricnuf 


A  WONDERFUL’  DISCOVERY 


Farmer-*  mu!  Fruit  Growers  save  vour  trees 
^  ,,nd  Cnrrulio,  by 

Fruil  Tr***‘  luvigomror.  It 

glxvs  heal  ill  to  the  rrees,  and  Increases  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  I  ruit.  Price  <1.50  per  box.  continuing  a 
quantity  siifltotent  to  beat  from  1*3  to  ’do  Tree. 
Seui  iiv  road  on  receipt  of  prlcv.  Send  for  circular  to 

l*h trill x  I  ri.it  Tree  Invi^orntor  Co.. 

I . i vonm.  I  Ivilitfstoii  Fouutv.  3.  3’. 


COMMVSieATIONS  RKCEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
S  vtckday,  Jan.  26. 

M.  H.  B.-n.C.  O.  CM.  J-J.  K.-G.  A.  G.-H.  H- 
F.— J.  R.  O.,  for  Prize  I.  ,1.  1’.  S.^S.  A.  D.,  for 
several  prizes,  r.  r„  for  Prize  IL-Mrs.  j.  c.  w  ,  for 
Prize  IIL-C.  \V.  R -C.  W.  F„  for  several  priz,  s.- 
Box  lnl.  Tor  Prize  II.  B,.  for  Prize  Vll  Geo. 

Hoover  thanks;  the  wheat  looks  like  Swutup,  sent 
out  by  Ag.  Dep..T>.  C.  (’,  E.  P.-J.  C.  U.  .!  s„  for 
severul  prUcs.-.L  >1.  1C.,  for  Prize  Y.  A.  II.  M.  M 
B.,  for  i'rize  IT.  I).  K.-H.  C.  R.  M.  D.,  for  Prize  I. 

N.  T.  Thomas  Barrett,  for  Prize  X.  T.  T,  l  —  c.  w. 
L.,  for  Prize  IL— E.  S.0.-A.  A.,  for  Prize  L-H.  S.— 
(t-  "  C.  K.  E.C.  J.  ,1.  M,,  the  essay  Is  uceouted  be 
eause  It  Is  sood,  but  wo  oanuol  sny  II  will  take  a  pre 
iiilmn  S.  M.  G..  for  Prize  I.  F.  SI.  -S..  uns.  by  mall. 

H.  S.  H,,  for  prize  lit,  J.  II.,  fur  prize  II  —II  A.  K.. 
lor  prize  III. -J  W.,  for  prize  V.  \\  .  I  .  L.  -  S.  M.. 
Chester  Co  .  Pa.,  r»r  prize  I.  J.  S.  H.  s  K.  J  1). 

D-  *'•  >•«  C.-  F.  ti.  -A,  R.  J.  C.  C.  S.  H.  R.  W.  \V.  K.. 
thank*.  1).  H.,  for  prize  l.  You  do  nm  give  your 
U!l,,,e  or  address,  or  p,  has  beeu  delaebeii.  It.  K..  for 
I  rize  I.  ,1.  ,  W..  for  prize  1.  M  t;  ,  for  prize  I.  A. 

— A-  P  C.  P., Canada,  l'or  prize  vm,  -t  \, 
Met'.  J.  R,  t;  ,  tor  prize  IX.  Mrs.  A  N,,  Kansas,  for 
several  prizes,  ii.  K.  P.-T.  R.-l>  P.  C.,  for  prize 
II.  S.  M.  Mel,.,  tor  prize  I.— K.  W.  S.— R.  c.  T.  II. 

M  .  M  H  .  for  prize  I.— E.  V.  T.  Archer,  thanks, 
k- I*.  M.  I..  b\.  fur  prize  l.  A  C  K.  for  prize  X.  Mrs. 
,r  H-.  for  prl/.i>s  I  and  II.  ti.  C.  u.  C.  H  A.  X.,  We 
liuve  trlyd  It  thoroughly  K.  S.  S.  ii  J.  .1,  K.  J{,  y| 
■'•M.,  for  prize  II.  I..  H.  E.  -It.  ,1.  Y.  Elm.-i.  I’., 
prize  II  u.  o  J„  f  r  prize  VIII  M  A.  F,-C.  I). 
f’w;  w-  "rl/e  ill.  C.C.M..  lor  prizes  1  and  X.  j.  o. 
",  for  prize  Mil.  s.r.S, .prize  1 1  I..  P.  R.  ti.  I,,  s. 

i"i  prize  ii  j .  n.  w  ,|  >;  j|  t.Vines)  for  several 
prizes  K.  M„  for  prize  1.  K.  H.-W.  b\  B.,  for  prize 
'  IL-F.  K.  M  .  prize  IH.-G.  M.  H  ,  for  prize  Vll.  and 
several  others. 


lAlltlnnii  *  ‘  '  V  '  1  ’’  '  *  •  "  «  '  •  xi.tM.l  K.  Hulled  i  Kit,  A.l.lro, 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES^Seed  Browers.  Philadelphia 


TRY  THE  L.3/.V  W  IVES  BEAMS 


TRY  THE  MONTANA  St  GAR  COK> 


.Jf'Q  OUR  NEW  DEPARTURE  in  the 

^  Jr  Relief  for  the  People, 

„  NO  BIG  KR033  N-sTONI?  FRONT 
PICT  I  TIDES  VALUE.  NO  I 

I  n  order  to  introduce  our  ho 

17  nnnlrckfv  over  S  oiuo-v. 

II  paCKBlS,  n.gun^inr^. 

pni'ts  Wn*  ^  I.  ft  A,  OiiTvrvlid  "! 
und  Ip, proved  -  i  —Lacy  Wives 
Early  Klu«d  Turnip  Keel.  Ear 
Cucumber,  «u»i|  l„r  picktei  vt 
uoru  Iu  ihu  world.  New  Pvrpeluu 
entirely  nc«:  love  u»  I  bo  ('uhau  Ouee 
of  Hie  Sunils  Inh  1  - 1,, r, . I  l fie  . t 

zrus  •  ft,., at  sal  to  orqK  ft  [uouib.  | 

Isianmil  {W|ipl<r  r\er  luipro 

eimil  i,, i  -inuurrur  wlue-r  u.e,  j.i,  j, 
fllieoJ  n.<  until  i-'iii ,  o  Ul  i  t,  nslu,  i 

u lid  •  I  a  leiiiincr  (*.  CENU 

Irani  ane  J -an  ace  auekcl  u  ere 
tull-licailcl  stalks.  IN  ALL  I  i 


BCC  all  applicants  and  to 
DEt  year  without  ordering  it. 

prices,  descriptions  and 
ing  al.  \'egetab!e  and  Flower 

Invaluable  to  all. 

!RY  &  co.^k: 


,3  I.l'.N  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER,  NO  - 
WEIGHT.  NONE  III  T  TUli  BEST.  " 

ace  (Is.  \\c  tiiake  the  following  iiuprtseileulul  ofl'er:  ^ 

Inc  rc’ipu-  h 
9  la»r  retail  ™ 

fnlloH  ilic  How  M 

Imih\  liuprouid 

luster  | 

:  Mc-far 


WELCOME  OATS  55  cent 

Halaav.  ,l»uii,s  ul  uiaia-y,  ire  wtU  send  ano  i,y,  ,;ueh  eftli, 

Ol.mle.iev-,1  In  ,,||  ts.  ||H.  h,,;  heill  dui  Brass,  w  II. 
r*  t*bl»«**e,  •  -.rlle.t  and  pest  fur  IsmUv  i--  Early  Urccn 
rl)  'lam. mu  Sagar  I’nro.  dtvidmih  me  earli,  .1  »n.l  [ 

,  n-udei  41.4  crisp  Irani  .(irlilg  until  fall',  ^onlv  Hark  W  uterlu.-lau  ■ 
‘“’  V  'Sissl  "III"  t’bti.u,,  ,-  llaney  l»e«  ti  re.  a  l  It  run,  ,  imUvJ  " 

s  .^al  l'.1'  . .  1  N,'»  Italian  llulun,  ,„U  lluiar.  ■ 

"Bar  I  ursi,l|».  Golden  ILu  i,  Mungu.  j  .  ,  i-ut.  ,  *s,vt.  most 

la.rm  Scurlct  Kmllsli.  I’erfirs  t  K,  m  NiUoaIi.  ru-.  ll.  at  Mavur.  ■ 
i»  f  arurlh-  l  utuutv,  lb*  .  eatUe.x,  -n„si|r,e,r.  u,„.i  uilel  md 

•  I  urntn.  SkiiiiiIu  ja  v  „rihe  Tr«c  I  t- am  lair  «  ■ 

iUOME  OATS,  nbs  U  1.1  U.,  .......  e  l?';  _ 

vi;  v S ’I. p.'i” J?" i’Tl A.'.r” *>«c  single  urulii  fO  large,  ■ 

-mw tb-Tme! fb\r :■.!! " f^.ron^o.  B 

null."1  •  iiiierat  pi . . .  bn. r ,.r  me  . . „i  i  u packets  of  choice  flower 

cents,",  /..W'  r1'”'.  «••»*»*•.  tarn-  dauh>.  tuivl  >1  iicnuiietle  ■ 

,  '  •l""«Uee„  Holly  boek.  lurvr  double  E„SU.|,  Pun  stem  Ur,  .1  .*'*»*,"*,“•*  _ 

'7,v  VI  '..I’.r-  Swerl  Williams.  ,„l\  i  tool, l  v  ■  -.Vffi " 

*  l»J  I.iul  t. .press  lla.'./.lnnlus.  ,-\,r»  lar.-e,  double.  brirlu  ..i„r,  >„  mi  .a  r‘K,,“*' 

. . .  ■ -1  -  >  •■t.d.e*-4ui.^oa:soL,;",.lv.  *i  a- 

.  u  SAMUEL  WILSON,  Serd  lirowe,  Mcehanle*.  Ille,  Backs  Co..  1’a.  4  ME 

Q.J  Money  Order*  und  l’oslul  Njjlc*  puyuble  ut  Uuylestoau,  Pa.  ,  'LgL-y 


"The  tierries  v.»:m  the  L-sr 
ever  tasted ’  — f  arm  a*,/  Harden 
’’  Her rk'a  received  A;  SiUntilud 
sweet  died  gi>od, " — larm  duo  mu 

Eiirjjvst  large  Bt'rrv,  he* 
quality,  most  pruduclive 
L'or  adldarits  and  testiiiiqpMte  o 
IQ  DTS.  Irm.iS|Mi|,|:  IIILLnl 
IO  one  piekioa,  see  t'ctal, vile,  free 
Alsu  Other  Berries,  Mue*.  Fruit  TroerkA. 
J.S. COLLINS,  Moorestown.N. J 


c  c  r\  o 1 " 11  bABiiu  i.  ut  den 

I  m  Guide  ites.-iPitm  i  •«/«’,• 
^  UiUaiitej  .N'teu-  i-  .’tailed 

FREE  to  all.  33V  offer  the  /..! TEST 
Ynrcaito  in  Seed  I’olaloes.  tioin  nul 
hits,  and  t  lie  Best  Collection  ,if  Vegetable. 
'>  and  free  Seed.  Everything  is  tested 
liRO..  Seedsmen.  BELLA,  1033  .3 
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flURAU  NEW-YORKER. 


ANTI-“  SLICKENS”  VICTORY  IN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA. 


Conducted  by 

RLBKRT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1884. 


In  our  last  issue,  by  an  oversight,  page 
52  should  have  been  53,  and  page  53 
should  have  been  52.  We  were  much 
pained  that  this  oversight  should  have  oc¬ 
curred.  _ _ 

A  NOTE  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

I  am  obliged  to  state  that  owing  to 
sickness  for  the  past  ten  days  or  more,  I 
have  been  unable  to  give  my  usual  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
that  many  personal  letters  remain  unan¬ 
swered.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  friends 
for  a  time,  hoping  soon  to  be  able  fully 
to  resume  my  work.  k.  s.  carman. 
-  ♦  - 

Dr.  Lawes  (England)  writes  us,  under 
date  of  January  8,  as  follows:  “Unlike 
you,  we  are  having  an  exceedingly  mild 
Winter  and  Spring.  Flowers  are  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  woods.  My  wheats  are  looking 
very  well  and  the  prospect  of  the  wheat 
trade  is  towards  lower  prices. 

- - »  »  ♦ - 

Suppose  you  could  have  as  many  apples 
and  oranges  of  the  best  quality  as  you 
wanted.  Which  would  you  eat  the  more 
of  ?  Speaking  of  oranges  —  always  buy 
the  rusty,  nisseted  or  bronzed  -  coated 
oranges  when  you  can  fiud  them.  They 
sell  for  less  than  the  others  because  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  them  on  account  of 
the  dull,  soiled-looking  skin.  But  they 
are  sweeter  than  any  others  and  generally 
more  plump  and  juicy.  They  will  soon  be 
appreciated.  We  observe  that  many  of 
them  are  without  seeds.  Now,  note  what 
we  say  about  the  ru stv-coated  orange. 


MILK  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  risen 
against  the  milk-dealers  and  at  once  sub¬ 
scribed  $1,200  outof  the  $20,000  required 
to  buy  1,000  cows  for  cooperative  milk 
production  and  distribution.  By  this 
means  the  price  of  milk  will  be  reduced 
to  the  consumer  while  its  quality  will  be 
improved,  yet  the  producers  will  obtain 
a  larger  profit  for  their  product.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  plan.  As  long  ago 
as  1872  a  milk  association  was  formed  at 
Syracuse,  New  York,  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000.  It  now  has  a  four-story  brick 
building,  with  office,  hall  and  directors’ 
room,  stalls  for  25  horses,  a  repair  shop 
and  20  regular  milk  routes  on  which  it 
supplies  a  population  of  40,000.  Were 
the  work  done  as  it  is  usually  performed 
by  middlemen,  70  men  and  horses  would 
be  required  to  do  the  same  work.  Milk, 
which  here  and  in  other  large  cities  is  re¬ 
tailed  at  from  eight  to  ten  cents  a  quart 
by  middlemen,  is  sold  direct  to  consumers 
at  Syracuse  for  six  cents  a  quart,  and  it  is 
not  watered  or  otherwise  adulterated. 
Be  tween  tin-  producers  who  supply  milk  for 
this  market  and  the  middlemen  who  dis¬ 
tribute  it  there  is  such  constant  danger  of 
disagreement  that  it  would  lie  wise  in  the 
former  to  take  steps  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  latter  by  supplying  the 
milk  direct  to  consumers,  as  it  has  been 
so  successfully  done  m  Syracuse.  Already 
milk  associations  have  been  formed 
among  the  producers  in  Orange.  Sullivan 
aud  Delaware  Counties,  New  York,  and 
Sussex  and  Hunterdon  Counties,  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  in  the  Housatonic  re¬ 
gion  of  Connecticut,  and  on  January  14 
last,  representatives  of  these  associations 
met  in  this  city  and  decided  the  fol¬ 
lowing  should  be  the  unalterable  whole¬ 
sale  prices  per  quart  for  milk  the  coming 
year:— April,  3  1-4  cents;  May,  2  1-2 
cents;  June,  2  1-2  cents;  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  3  cents;  September,  3  1-4  cents; 
October,  3  1-2  cents;  November,  4  1-2 
cents;  December  and  January,  4  cents; 
February  and  March,  3  1-2  cents  All 
farmers  who  supply  this  market  are  urged 
to  sustain  these  figures,  in  case  the  pro¬ 
ducers  cxinnot  obtain  these  reasonable 
prices  from  the  dealers,  it  ought  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  organize  one  or  more, 
milk  associations  on  the  Syracuse  plan. 
In  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  we 
understand  that  similar  movements  are  on 
foot,  and  in  smaller  places  all  over  the 
country  such  co-operation  among  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  should  be  less  difficult  and 
more  effective. 


Almost  the  entire  gold  product  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  found  in  the  great  auriferous  belt 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
extending  from  Fort  Tejon  northward 
into  Oregon,  and  measuring  about  220 
miles  long  by  about  40  wide;  though  the 
deposits  of  the  northern  and  southern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  belt  are  comparatively  in¬ 
significant.  Owing  to  the  way  gold  is  de¬ 
posited,  three  distinct  modes  of  mining 
have  arisen  :  namely,  placer,  quartz  ancl 
hydraulic.  In  the  first  the  metal  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  washing  the  auriferous  gravel, 
in  which  process  the  gold,  owing  to  its 
great  specific  gravity,  is  readily  separated 
from  the  sand  and  earthy  matter.  Owing 
to  its  great  simplicity  this  was  at  first  the 
principal  mode  of  mining,  as  any  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  pick,  shovel  ancl  “cradle” 
could  practice  it;  now,  however,  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
other  methods  which  require  more  capital, 
skill  and  machinery.  In  quartz  mining 
the  rock  is  crushed  in  powerful  mills  and 
the  gold  extracted  by  amalgamation. 

In  hydraulic  mining  water  from  the 
melting  snows  and  heavy  periodical  rains 
on  the  upper  Sierras,  is  collected  in  large 
reservoirs  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  down  to  the  mining 
sections  in  huge  pipes  from  which  by 
means  of  powerful  nozzles  compact, 
continuous  streams  are  directed  with  tre¬ 
mendous  force  upon  banks,  walls,  lulls 
and  mountain-sides  in  which  the  precious 
metal  is  deposited  in  minute  scales,  coarse 
grains  and  larger  pieces  more  or  less 
water-worn  and  mixed  with  sand  and 
gravel.  Some  of  these  nozzles  discharge 
185,000  cubic  feet,  of  water  au  hour  and 
work  uninterruptedly  .  day  and  night 
throughout,  the  year.  Under  the  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  the  whole  side  of  a  hill 
may  be  torn  out  and  crushed  to  powder 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  large  bould- 
ders  are  knocked  about  like  pebbles,  and 
the  gravel,  detritus,  etc.,  are  enormous  in 
quantity.  The  matter  thus  loosened,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  water,  is  received  in 
sluices  in  which  the  gold  having  been  pre¬ 
cipitated  is  collected,  while  the  worthless 
debris  falls  like  an  avalanche  into  t  he  ad¬ 
joining  canyons  which  form  the  beds  of 
running  streams.  Thence  it  is  swept  down 
into  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  raising  the  beds  of  these  all  the 
while,  and  covering  the  rich  riparian 
bottom  lands  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  floods. 

The  extent  to  which  the  beds  ot  the 
streams  may  be  raised  and  their  once  fer¬ 
tile  banks  submerged  by  such  enormous 
and  incessant  discharges  of  dCbris  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Yuba  Kiver, 
a  tributary  of  the  Feather  River  which  in 
turn  flow’s  into  the  Sacramento.  Before 
hydraulic  mining  began,  the  Yuba  flowed 
between  steep  banks  15  to  20  feet  high  at 
low  water.  On  either  side  stretched  a 
strip  of  black  alluvial  soil  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide  and  beyond  this  extended  a 
second  terrace,  of  splendidly  productive 
soil,  both  affording  abundant  harvests  to 
the  thrifty  farmers  who  rejoiced  in  their 
fertility.  Now  the  mean  highf.  of  the  Yuba 
bed  is  25  feet  greater  than  it  was  15  years 
ago  and  in  some  places  it  has  been  raised 
as  much  as  80  feet.  The  rich  bottom 
lands  have  been  buried  under  25  feet  of 
dfibris  or  “  sliekena,  ”  and  the  higher  lauds 
back  of  them  have  been  rendered  worth¬ 
less  for  farming  purposes.  In  spite  of 
strenuous  efforts  to  shut  out  the  “slick  - 
ens”  by  levees,  it  isestimated  that  already 
35  miles  of  ferule  farming  lands  have  been 
irretrievably  lost.  The  navigability  of  the 
upper  Sacramento  River  and  its  affluents 
has  been  entirely  ruined  or  greatly  impair¬ 
ed  by  this  cause;  the  towns  ou  the  rivers 
have*  been  destroyed  or  nearly  so  owing  t  o 
the  reduced  area  of  the  neighboring 
farming  lands  and  the  heavy  taxes  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  the  high  embank¬ 
ments  by  which  they  arc  saved  from  sub¬ 
mergence  under  torrents  of  mud.  The 
waters  of  the  rivers  have  become  so 
charged  with  gravel  and  other  detritus 
that  they  are  unfit  for  stock  or  for  any  do¬ 
mestic  purpose,  and  often  they  are  unsuit¬ 
able  eveu  for  irrigation. 

For  years  a  bitter  and  stubborn  strug¬ 
gle  has  been  going  on  between  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  fertile  bottom  lands  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  the  gold-seeking 
corporations  higher  up  the  mountains. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  foreigners  who  care  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  terrible  havoc  wrought 
among  the  native  agriculturists  by  their 
efforts  to  tear  from  American  soil  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  to  be  spent  abroad.  The 
question  lias  been  repeatedly  before  the 
State  Courts,  and  violence  has  often  been 
threatened.  A  recent  decision  of  Judge 
Sawyer  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 


at  San  Francisco  in  a  test  case  brought 
by  a  landowner  on  the  Yuba  against  the 
North  Bloomfield  Hydraulic  Mining  Com 
pany,  has  caused  great  public  rejoicing 
among  the  people  of  the  Sacramento  Val¬ 
ley,  by  enjoining  the  company  from  deposit¬ 
ing  dbbr  is  in  any  of  the  feeders  of  navigable 
streams.  The  case  has  been  appealed,  but 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  decision  will  be 
overruled  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington.  People  everywhere  should 
rejoice  at  this  decision  which  cuts  off  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  monopoly. 


THE  RESERVED  POWER  OF  THE 
FARMERS. 


The  concentration  of  wealth  and  its 
various  influences  into  comparatively  few 
hands,  and  the  consolidation  of  these 
powerful  influences  by  association  into 
corporations,  have  become  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  for  thought  and  consideration  by  the 
farmers,  who  we  have  already  shown  are 
really  entitled  by  their  numbers  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  their  own  hands.  A 
few  figures  may  be  given  to  show  that  the 
agricultural  interest  truly  represents  not 
onlv  the  grand  leading  industry  in  point  { 
of  numbers,  but  also  the  great  mass  of  r 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  following 
figures,  gathered  from  the  returns  of  the 
last  Census,  show  this  to  be  the  ease  in 
the  most  conspicuous  manner. 

The  total  number  of  persons  directly 
engaged  in  agriculture  is  nearly  twenty 
millions,  including  only  the  farmers  and 
their  families;  that  is,  five  persons,  old 
and  young,  upon  each  of  the  four  million 
farms.  At  least  five  million  more  are 
occupied  as  farm  laborers,  so  that  an 
actual  majority  of  the  population  are 
directly  engaged  in  agriculture  as  a  means 
of  support.  That  fact  proves  that  the 
farmers  are  the  leading  class  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  regards  numbers. 

The  total  value  of  farms  amounts  to 
$24,231,523,760,  a  sum  that  the  mind  of 
man  utterly  fails  to  comprehend.  But 
we  can  grasp  the  idea  more  easily  by  con¬ 
sidering  that  each  of  the  four  million 
farms  is  worth,  upon  the  average,  for  the 
land  and  the  live  stock  and  tools,  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  dollars.  The  total 
value  of  all  the  yearly  products  of  the 
farms  averaged  by  the  amount  of  the 
Census  year  of  1880,  is  $2,213,402,504,  or 
about  $500  for  each  farm.  The  reasona¬ 
bleness  of  this  estimate  is  easily  seen  by 
this  average  sum,  for  it  is  wholly  too 
small  in  fact  by  one-half,  and  taking  the 
whole  of  the  farm  products  and  estimat¬ 
ing  the  full  value  of  the  farm  income, 
including  the  support  of  the  family  and 
the  actual  cost  of  their  living,  which,  of 
course,  is  derived  from  the  faun,  this 
estimate  might  be  doubled  and  yet  be 
reasonably  within  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  railroads  in 
the  country  arc  capitalized — not  valued — 
at  but  $6,895,664,359,  or  less  than  a  third 
of  the  value  of  the  farms;  while  the 
yearly  income  is  1  ut  $770,356,706.  or  less 
than  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  farms 
at  the  least  view  taken,  and  but  one-sixth 
if  we  take  the  more  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  true  amount.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  value  of  all  the  factories,  work¬ 
shops  and  other  industrial  institutions  in 
the  aggregate  is  only  $2,75)0,272,606, 
while  the  income  is  nearly  one  half  of  this 
amount,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farms  at  the  lowest  estimate 
of  this,  so  that  in  point  of  actual  wealth 
the  farmers  stand  greatly  ahead  of  all 
other  classes  of  citizens  combined,  und 
very  far  ahead  of  the  railroads  which  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  the  most  important  interest 
of  the  country,  and  claim  the  greatest 
share  of  the  public  consideration.  The 
farmers  produce  the  food  and  clothing 
material  of  the  country;  the  railroads 
transport  it ;  and  the  artisans  work  up  a 
part  of  it  into  manufactured  articles; 
while  both  of  those  classes  subsist  upon 
the  farmers’ work.  How  greatly  superior 
then  in  actual  industrial  importance  and 
in  wealth  are  the  farmers  above  all  other 
classes  combined. 

But  these  comparisons  are  made  upon 
the  basis  of  assumed  truth  in  these  figures; 
while  it  is  a  very  well  known  fact  that  the 
valuation  of  the  railroads  is  greatly  over¬ 
estimated,  and  might  be  reduced  more 
than  one-half,  and  yet  be  in  excess  of  the 
truth.  For  it  is  an  actual  fact,  given 
without  any  attempt  to  disguise  it,  that  in 
the  three  years,  1880-’8t-’82,  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  built  iu  the  country  cost  $5)00,000,- 
000  only;  while  the  capitalization  was 
$2,028,646,842.  The  difference  of  more 
than  eleven  hundred  million  dollars  was 
added  to  the  actual  cost,  which  ^whh 
more  than  doubled,  for  the  sole  and'dis- 
honest  purpose  of  charging  freights  rand 
fares  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  and  hon¬ 


est  sum  that  might  be  required  to  pay  a 
fair  interest  on  the  actual  cost.  And  this 
is  a  mere  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
rail  road  industry  of  how  enormous  wealth 
has  been  created,  fictitiously,  in  one  way, 
bul  actually  in  another,  by  a  few  men  who 
monopolize  control  of  this  great  interest. 

Thnt'tliis  is  a  robbery,  of  the  farmers 
principally,  done  under  pretence  of  law, 
is  easily  seen,  when,  looking  back  upon 
the  figures  above  given,  we  find  that,  the 
yearly  income  of  the  railroads  amounts  to 
11  percent,  of  the  given  cost;  equal  to 
$15  per  head  for  every  individual,  young 
and  old.  in  the  country  or  to  $75  for  every 
family,  poor  or  rich;  and  that  the  actual 
percentage  of  income  on  the  real  honest 
cost  of  the  roads  is  nearer  25  per  cent,  than 
11.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  by  more 
than  doubling  the  cost  of  the  roads  and 
by  charging  rates  on  this  doubled  cost, 
every  family  in  the  land  is  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  about  $40  each  year  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  a  fair  charge  to  support 
these  people  who  have  made  themselves 
enormously  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  and  of  course  chiefly  at  the  cost  of 
the  farmers.  The  farmers  have  been 
taxed  in  this  manner  by  an  actual  govern¬ 
ing  class,  who  have  usurped  the  functions 
of  a  government,  and  who  are  reallv  very 
much  less  in  number  and  in  wealth  than 
the  public — and  even  thau  tlie  agricultural 
class  alone,—  whom  they  actually  govern 
and  tax.  A  country  so  ruled  is  not,  a  re¬ 
public  but  an  aristocracy,  aud  yet  it  is  the 
farmers’  votes  which  give  the  power  by 
which  a  few  men  rule.  And  if  we  ask 
how  and  why  these  things  are  tlrns,  and 
the  farmers  are  thus  overpowered  by  a 
class  that  are  inferior  in  numbers  and 
wealth  to  them,  the  answer  is  very  sim¬ 
ple:  the  farmers  do  not  think;  they  do 
not  consider;  they  work  single-handed 
without  any  association  or  combined  ef¬ 
fort  and  influence,  while  their  opponents, 
in  the  strife  for  existence  and  for  pros¬ 
perity,  are  active,  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
watchful,  combined,  and  resolute.  They 
are  leaders,  and  are  used  to  control  and 
coerce  men ;  aud  90  tlie  farmers,  as  a  class, 
and  the  general  public  with  them,  fall 
single-handed  and  individually  into  their 
power  and  become  their  bondsmen.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  time  that  these  things  should  be 
thought  of  and  spoken  of,  and  made  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  serious  consideration  of  farm¬ 
ers. 


BREVITIES.; 


Mr  P.  J.  Berckmaxs.  who  is  now  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  officials  of  the  prospective 
World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  writes  us 
that  they  are  giving  horticulture  “the  most 
prominent  place  iu  the  programme."  T*“  , 

Twelve  degrees  below  zero  were  recorded  by 
the  thermometer  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
Mondav  morning  at  sunrise,  and  ten  degrees 
below  at  the  same  time  Tnesdav.  During  the 
past  eleven  years  we  have  had  so  ]nw  a  tem¬ 
perature  but’ twice.  There  is  hut  little  frost 
in  the  ground,  being  protected  by  a  foot  of 
snow. 

Thk  Eariv  Ohio  Potato  is  perhaps  as  earlv 
as  anv  other.  But  it  does  not  vield  well  with 
ns  unless  planted  in  a  rich,  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam.  Let  it  he  rememliered.  however,  that, 
the  tons  are  always  small:  that  the  tubers 
form  closely  together  and  that  the  seed  pieces 
therefore  may  be  planted  very  eloselv  togeth¬ 
er — sav  one  foot,  apart  in  drills  t  wo  feet  apart,. 
We  have  never  known  this  variety  to  bloom 
on  our  own  premises. 

Thk  third  annual  Ensilage' Congress  met,  in 
this  citv  on  January  28,  about  75  persons  be¬ 
ing  in  attendance.  Prof  Manlv  Miles,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  read  a 
verv  interesting  article  nnon  preventing 
aciditv  in  eusilage.  He  claimed  that  it.  was 
caused  by  bacteria,  and  that  could  this  acidity 
bo  remedied,  ensilage  might  he  grentlv  Im¬ 
proved  in  value  as  a  fond.  He  thought  that 
a  heatof  from  115  to  129  degrees  would  destroy 
the  bacteria  germs.  Several  persons  piesent 
testified  that  ensilage  was  fatal  to  horses,  and 
one  gentleman  from  Connecticut  "stated  that 
out.  of  ten  horses  fed  on  ensilage  fora  week, 
eight  died  during  that  period.  Ho  thought 
death  was  caused  by  stomach  worms,  which 
were  driven  to  the  throat,'  by  the  acid  and 
caused  strangulation. 

Tok  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
from  whose  road  so  much  was  expected  in  the 
wav  of  building  up  the  vast,  agricultural  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Northwest,  has  come  to  the  end  of 
its  resources  and  credit.  The  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  enormous  concessions  of  land 
to  it.  In-sides  presenting  it  with  a  gift  of  he- 
t.ween  500  and  800  miles  of  road  built  at  the 
public  expense;  itgave  the  company  a  virtual 
mouopolv  as  to  route  and  rates,  vet  the  road 
is  only  about  half  completed,  and  t  he  part  yet 
to  be  built  presents  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  engineering  and  expense.  The 
company  being  tumble  to  find  a  market  for  its 
stock,  now  asks  the  Canadian  Government  to 
build  the  road  by  guaranteeing'  interest  on  the 
money  that  tnnv  lie  invested  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  It  wants  a  guarantee  of  six  per  cent. 
Interest  for  to  years.  It,  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Government  will,  in  view  of  the 
guarantee  already  given  and  other  large  ad 
vauces  made,  take  hack  a  ’part,  of 'the  25,00*“- 
000  acres  of  land  given  theVompany." 
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ftutral  topics. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS-  M.  D. 


Rural  Deo,  22. — 'Hie  Rural’s  experiments 
with  potatoes  (p.  83?)  have  all  been  valuable,, 
and  ought  to  be  especially  valuable  to  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  who  so 
generally  complain  that  they  cannot  begin  to 
get  such  crops  of  this  tuber  as  are  grown  in 
Northern  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
Rural  has  shown  them  that  it  can  be  done, and 
how  to  do  it.  Such  crops  as  you  report  are 
rarely  seen  anywhere. 

B.  F,  Johnson’s  remarks  (p.  838)  to  the  effect 
that  immature  corn  will  germinate  and  grow 
I  have  fully  tested  a  great  many  times.  The 
later  sorts  of  sweet  corn  never  really  mature 
in  Northern  Vermont,  yet  the  immature  seed, 
if  carefully  dried,  is  as  good  as  any  for  plant¬ 
ing.  I  say  “  carefully.'’  because  the  ears  need 
to  be  dried  quite  rupidly  bystove  heat,  and  if 
this  is  allowed  to  intermit,  every  kernel  on  the 
ear  will  sprout  with  astonishing  promptitude. 

I  found  this  out  by  letting  the  lire  go  out  for 
only  24  hours,  by  which  time  every  ear  looked 
like  a  small  hedgehog.  Yet  if  it  had  not  been 
heated  at  all,  it  would  not  have  sprouted, 
though  it  might  have  molded. 


I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  favorable  reports 
(p.  889)  of  our  Vermont  grape,  the  Vergeunes. 
It  bids  fair  to  be  most  valuable  away  from 
home,  since  it  is  too  late  for  all  but  the  most 
favored  localities  in  this  State  line. 

Isn't  it  queer  that  according  to  “Anglo”  (p. 
840)  the  Kyloes  make  the  best  beef  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  far  ahead  of  the  Short-horns, 
and  yet  a  single  Kyloe  cross,  supposed  to  have 
occurred  early  in  Mils  century,  and  indicated 
by  a  smoky  nose,  today  eoudemns  a  Short¬ 
horn  for  breeding  purposes’  Old  women’s 
notions  about  “  mother’s  mark,”  and  various 
other  baby  lore  from  the  same  source,  are  not 
more  ridiculous  than  the  doctriues  adhered 
to  amongst  the  breeders  of  cattle. 


Referring  to  what  Mr.  Lyon  says  (p.  840) 
about  the  prevalence  of  black-knot  in  Michi¬ 
gan  while  it  is  apparently  disappearing  in 
the  East,  may  it  uotbe  that  in  the  older  States 
the  wild  cherry,  upon  which  the  black-knot 
revels,  is  becoming  a  comparatively  rare  tree? 
The  children  destroy  them  to  get  the  fruit,  so 
that  though  once  as  abundant  as  hi  relics  I  now 
find  it  difficult  to  get  seed,  except  by  raising 
it.  By  the  way,  theseedlings  make  excellent 
hardy  stocks  for  budding  the  cultivated  va¬ 
rieties  on. 

I  am  glad  to  see  “A.  A.B, "  approves  ip.  841) 
of  a  flue  and  hardy  Vermont  seedling  pear, 
the  Grand  Isle.  None  of  the  Maeomber  seed¬ 
lings  are  inferior  to  it.  The  one  named  (by 
myself)  “Maeomber”  is  the  most  piquant  in 
flavor  of  any  pear  I  ever  tasted,  and  the 
Flemish  Beauty  seedling  is  as  good  as  its  pa¬ 
rent,  without  its  defects. 


The  Rural  is  surely  entitled  to  the  credit 
claimed  on  p.  843  for  advocating  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  for  corn.  But  I  claim  to  have  advo¬ 
cated  not  only  shallow  cultivation  of  the 
growing  crop,  but  shallow  plowing  and  sur¬ 
face  manuring  for  the  corn  crop  in  all  the 
northern  tier  of  States  for  nearly  20  years, 
By  this  method  the  crop  is  out  of  the  way  of 
frost  some  weeks  earlier  than  by  the  opposite 
practice. 

Prof.  Voelcker’s  failure  with  bone-dust  upon 
grass  may  be  for  the  reason  given  (p.  832),  but 
1  have  never  been  able  to  produce  much  effect 
upon  old  grass  by  the  application  of  auy 
commercial  fertilizer.  On  new  seeding  such 
fertilizers  often  do  u  great  deal  of  good. 

Rural,  Dec.  20. — Mr.  Hardin's  remarks 
upon  grade  Jerseys  (p.  853)  accord  with  the 
experience  of  Vermont  fanners,  though  I 
have  heard  no  fault  found  with  the  cross  of  a 
Jersey  bull  upon  a  half  -blood,  among  them.  I 
know  of  a  good  many  three-quarter  and 
seven-eighth  cows  that  are  in  every  respect 
desirable  dairy  beasts. 


I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Ritter  iu  his  estimate 
of  the  Champion  Grape  (p.  855).  But  T  have 
a  good  many  neighbors  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  large 
quantities  are  sold  in  the  cities.  Now  unless 
we  insist  upon  forcing  our  tastes  upon  the 
public,  why  is  uot  the  Champion  *  ‘good  enough 
to  sell?”  I  like  the  Champion  quite  as  well  as 
I  like  Limburger  cheese. 


Rural,  Jan  5. — It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
at  least  occasionally  a  new  thing  iu  horticul¬ 
ture  is  “  up  to  the  recommend.”  The  Ver- 
gennes  Grape  was  introduced ‘specially  as  a 


long  keeper.  On  trial,  the  Rural  finds  (p.  2) 
that  the  Vergennes  is  the  longest  keeper  out 
of  a  considerable  list  of  keeping  sorts. 

Mrs.  Jack  (p.  8),  though  in  Canada,  has  a 
locality  where  the  Concord  Grape  matures, 
but  still  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  her  choice 
agrees  with  mine  in  preferring  Moore’s  Early 
and  Brighton.  Eumelan  also  does  well  with 
me,  and  to  her  list  I  would  add  Salem  and 
Delaware. 

There  are  in  medical  records  a  few  cases 
mentioned  of  death  caused  by  some  small, bard 
substance  becoming  impacted  in  the  appendix 
vermiform  is,  as  mentioned  on  p.  5.  Such  cases 
will  continue  to  occur,  yet  so  rarely  that  per¬ 
haps  in  the  whole  United  States  one  will  not 
be  heard  of  in  a  dozen  years.  If  grape  seeds 
are  tabooed  on  this  accouut  so  must  be  pop¬ 
corn,  nuts,  and  indeed  anything  hard  what¬ 
ever.  A  hard,  carbonized  fragment  of  bread- 
crust  is  just  as  dangerous,  when  of  the  right 
size. 

The  refusal  of  other  agricultural  papers  to 
print  the  advertisement  of  the  Rural,  as  men¬ 
tioned  on  p.  (i,  is  a  plain  avowal  of  self-con¬ 
scious  inferiority  which  should  be  highl  y  grat¬ 
ifying  to  yon,  Mr.  Editor.  [No,  it  was  not, 
dear  sir.  We  take  the  view  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  farm  journals  that  really  care  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture,  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  readers  choosing  their  own  reading 
matter.  We  believe  that  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  well  for  a  farmer  to  give  up  a  better 
journal  for  a  poorer  one.  That  most  of  the 
New  England  farm  papers  should  have  de¬ 
clined  to  publish  the  advertisement  of  the 
Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  is  evidence  that  those 
journals  are  devoted  to  agricultural  interests 
in  just  so  far  as  it  seems  profitable  to  them¬ 
selves  so  to  be.  It  is  right  that  we  should  say, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  New  Englaud 
Homestead  accepted  the  Rural’s  advertise¬ 
ment  freely. — Eos.l 


Prof.  Arnold  is  quoted  (p.  (i)  as  saying  that 
cheese  has  not  proved  so  useful  for  food  as 
chemists  make  it  out  to  be.  Cheese  is  not  very 
much  eaten  iu  America,  where  other  animal 
food  is  so  abundant  and  cheap:  but  in  the  old 
countries  the  poorer  classes  instinctively  in¬ 
dorse  all  that  the  chemists  say  of  it,  by  choos¬ 
ing  it  as  the  best  purchase  they  can  make  with 
their  money,  just  as  the  poorer  classes  in  our 
cities  buy  beans,  the  cheapest  of  our  protein 
foods.  By  the  same  instinct  our  French 
Canadian  neighbors  became  “pea  soupers.” 


“Gray  Beard,”  of  Amerieus,  Georgia,  (p.  9) 
speaks  of  Dunmore’s  Seedling  as  a  potato  ex¬ 
cellently  adapted  to  the  South.  This  potato 
was  originated  from  a  seed  of  the  Peerless  by 
A.  J.  Kelsey,  of  Salisbury,  Yt, ,  and  was  first 
introduced  bv  me  in  1875,  under  the  name  of 
“Floor  Ball.”  The  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  “Dumnoro,”  in  honor  of  Lake 
Duntuore  in  Salisbury,  upon  the  shore  of 
which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is  a  noble  potato, 
but  somehow  has  lacked  the  appreciation  it 
deserves. 


I  hardly  ever  g' t  over  so  far  as  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Economy  Department  in  my  notes,  but  this 
week  it  is  “mighty  interesting  reading.”  I 
feel  sorry  for  “Charity  Sweetheart,”  a ud  offer 
her  an  old  man’s  advice  to  be  patient,  keep  her 
face  towards  the  light  and  struggle  on,  be¬ 
lieving  in  a  loving  Father  above,  who  does  not 
needlessly  afflict  his  children.  “Zena  Clay- 
bourne’s”  troubles  about  the  rubber  question 
are  unnecessary  if  she  will  accept  an  assur¬ 
ance,  based  on  much  experience,  thut  rubber 
kept  clean  will  do  no  harm,  though  a  sore 
mouth  may  come  while  it  is  in  use.  But  sore 
months  were  known  long  before  rubber  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  What  a  savage  fellow 
that  “Man”  (?)  is,  who  replies  to  *  ‘Disgrace!” 


Rural,  Jan.  12. — “Jersey  Cow”  is  a  fine 
type  of  a  serviceable,  hardy,  “  homely”  dairy 
animal,  without  any  of  the  air  of  hot-house 
frailty  that  we  see  iu  so  many  of  the  pictured 
favorites. 


W.  G.  W.’s  article  on  “  Improved  Leeusts” 
reminds  me  of  a  locust  seedling  which  sprang 
up  in  one  of  my  apple  nursery  rows  a  few 
years  ago,  and  at  the  cud  of  the  second  season 
was  over  nine  feet  high.  I  then  cut  it  off  near 
the  ground,  intending  to  make  a  cane  of  it, 
but  found  it  too  large.  A  measurement ‘just 
made  shows  it  to  be  l  ’  >  inch  iu  diameter  at 
the  butt,  inside  the  bark,  and  IV  inch  at  the 
small  end  (18’  ,  feet).  It  is  of  course  now 
thoroughly  seasoned.  The  seed  from  which 
it  grew  was  planted  six  years  before,  and 
the  ground  had  been  subsequently  in  wheat, 
and  then  grass  during  the  time,  uutil  plowed 
for  nursery  use. 


Gen.  Clay’s  article  on  Monopolies  (p.  22) 
should  be  read  by  all  the  Rural  constituency. 
It  tells  the  truth — not  all'the  truth,  indeed, 


yet  nothing  but  the  truth.  Can  Legislatures 
by  charter  to  a  corporation,  permanently 
alienate  the  rights  of  their  constituents?  Can 
they  give  what  cannot  be  taken  away  by  their 
successors?  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  many  of 
our  legal  authorities,  Do  the  people  know 
that  but  very  few  of  their  representatives  in 
Congress  who  are  lawyers  are  free  from  pecu¬ 
niary  obligations  to  great  corporations,  either 
in  the  form  of  retainers,  permanent  passes,  or 
otherwise?  It  is  stated  there  is  never  of  late 
years  a  majority  in  either  House  of  Congress 
that  is  not  interested  pecuniarily  in  behalf  of 
our  worst  monopolies.  How  long  will  such  a 
state  of  things  be  endured  by  the  people? 


fbrintllitml. 


RAYS. 


The  geraniums  we  lifted  in  the  Fall  are  now 
breaking  into  growth  and  in  a  few  weeks 
will  be  in  blossom:  the  same  with  ahutilons 
and  other  plants.  Keep  them  clean  from  ail 
decaying  leaves,  cut  off  dead  snags,  shorten 
them  back  if  needed  to  make  them  shapely, 
and  rearrange  them  so  tliat  they  may  have  as 
much  sunlight  as  possible.  That  is,  let  gera¬ 
niums,  petunias,  oxalises  and  other  sun-loving 
plants  and  such  as  are  in  blossom  occupy  the 
sunniest  windows  and  places  in  them,  and  such 
plants,  as  cactuses  of  all  sorts,  ferns,  German 
ivy  and  the  like  have  the  shadier  places. 


Those  of  your  plants,  as  Calla  Lilies,  Paris 
Daisies,  abutilons,  growing  roses  and  the  like, 
whose  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  should 
receive  some  stimulating  food,  and  as  apply¬ 
ing  liquid  manure  to  plants  is  not  very  pleas¬ 
ant  in  the  sitting-room,  you  cannot  do  much 
better  than  scratch  out  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
soil  from  the  surface  of  the  pots  and  till  up 
with  fresh  compost,  say,  leaf  soil  or  loam  and 
well  rotted  manure  in  equal  parts,  and  pack 
it  down  very  firmly;  and  to  the  plauts  that 
are  blooming  and  growing  vigorously  give 
lots  of  water. 


But  at  this  time  of  year  be  careful  about 
watering  your  plants.  If  the  water  stands  in 
the  pot  without  immediately  sinking  into  the 
soil,  turn  that  plant  out  of  its  pot  and  pick 
away  some  of  the  earth  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ball,  or  if  convenient  repot  the  plant. 
Worms  clog  the  drainage.  You  may  some¬ 
times  catch  them  by  turning  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots  and  picking  out  the  worms:  but  if 
you  fail  to  see  the  worms,  apply  some  lime  or 
soot  water.  Most  plants  relish  it.  but  worms 
dislike  it.  While  vigorous  plants,  as  cinera¬ 
rias,  want  copious  waterings,  such  plants  as 
coleuses,  iresiues.  ageratums,  and  the  like, 
that  you  are  merely  wintering  over  for  next 
Summer’s  garden,  should  not  get  more  than 
will  keep  them  fresh  and  plump.  Succulent 
plants  as  cactuses,  Century  Plauts,  house- 
leeks  and  the  like,  require  very  little  if  any 
water.  Old  fuchsias.  Lemon-scented  Ver¬ 
benas  and  deciduous  woody  plants  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  if  kept  cool  and  dry  in  Winter,  start  to 
grow  more  kindly  in  Spring ;  and  when  you  do 
wish  to  start  them,  sprinkle  them  overhead 
oftener  than  at  the  root,  aud  it  will  help  them 
to  break  more  evenly. 


Aphides,  or  green  flies,  as  we  commonly  call 
them,  are  a  great  nuisance  at  this  time,  and 
aud  flower  buds  and  young  growths  are  their 
favorite  food.  Fumigating  them  wit h  tobac¬ 
co  smoke  in  the  dwelling  house  is  a  pretty 
story  “for  the  marines.”  My  practical  ob¬ 
servation  has  uot  boon  very  limited,  but  when 
it  comes  to  fumigating  plants  in  dwelling 
houses,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  done  in  my  house,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  one  who  would  in  his. 
Still  I  have  rend  of  its  being  recommended 
often  enough,  and  how  prettily  people  would 
do  it  too — under  barrels,  wet  sheets,  in  the 
cupboard,  an  empty  room,  or  the  cellar!  The 
simplest  way  is  to  wash  off  the  insects  with 
soap-suds,  soft  water,  or  warm  water,  say  at 
u  temperature  of  120  deg. ;  or  dip  them  in 
tobacco  water  tbe  color  of  tea,  afterwards 
washing  them  in  clean  water.  In  washing 
them  you  can  stand  them,  pots  and  all,  in  a 
tub  of  water  aud  with  your  hand  throw  the 
water  up  among  the  leaves  and  shoots,  and 
bring  down  the  enemy — a  nice  amusement  on 
washing-day  afternoons.  But  for  safety’s 
sake,  if  you  stand  the  roots  iu  tbe  water,  do 
not  use  it  over  110  deg.  or  a  very  little  over. 
Tobacco  water  won’t  hurt  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  or,  let  me  assure  you,  the  grubs  or 
earth-worms  iu  the  soil. 


“  Syriuge  your  plants  daily”  is  another 
stereotyped  advice  to  those  who  have  a  few 
plauts  in  their  windows,  aud  a  stupid  one  it 
is  too.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  how  many  far. 
mere’  wives  among  you,  who  grow  window 
plauts,  have  a  garden  syringe  with  which  to 


wash  or  sprinkle  them?  Very  few,  indeed,  I 
guess.  But  if  you  had  one,  unless  you  had  a 
specially  prepared  place  for  your  plants, 
would  you  use  it  in  your  sitting-room  or  par¬ 
lor?  Syringes  have  no  conscience,  and  when 
they  expectorate  the  range  of  their  spraying 
is  not  very  limited.  But  with  a  small  water¬ 
ing-pot  with  a  finely  perforated  rose  you  can 
shower  your  plants  gently.  But  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  syringe  is  more  useful  than  a  watering- 
pot,  providing  you  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  one  aud  yon  have  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  use  it.  w.  falconer. 


•f'tlisccUrtnccms. 


RAMBLING  NOTES. 


H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERATURE  UPON  VEGETATION. 

The  recent  cold  snap  (January  6th)  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  extending  down  to  us 
here,  was  almost  unprecedented  in  this  region, 
the  thermometer  reaching  as  low  as  13c  above 
zero  in  Charleston  and  8V  at  this  place,  120 
miles  in  the  interior.  This  would  only  be  a 
light  frost  for  your  latitude,  but  as  every  re¬ 
gion  adapts  itself  to  the  plants  which  are 
hardy  there,  unusual  cold  is  trying  every where. 

Perhaps  a  few  rambling  notes  on  our  out¬ 
door  vegetation — ornamental  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful— may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Rural,  includu  g  besides  those  which  may 
be  termed  “  hardy,"  a  certain  number  which 
are  only  half-hardy,  which  do  well  in  ordinary 
seasons,  but  which  are  injured  more  or  less  by 
exceptional  degrees  of  cold. 

We  are  here  just  outside  the  limits  of  the 
orange  family.  I  have  had  in  my  grounds 
for  several  years  some  sour  oranges  (grown 
from  seed)  which  are  considered  the  most 
hardy  of  the  citrus  tril>e.  They  grow  luxu¬ 
riantly  in  Summer,  attaining  a  hight  of  five 
to  six  feet,  but  are  invariably  killed  down  to 
tne  roots,  springing  up  again  the  following 
season.  Of  course,  they  never  can  become 
trees.  I  have  had  eucalyptus  and  the  Date 
Palm  to  survive  a  mild  Wiuter,  but  they  were 
killed  the  next  year.  They  will  not  do.  I 
once  carried  a  bauaua  safely  through  one 
Wiuter  with  some  covering  protection .  but  it 
is  so  generally  killed,  even  under  protection, 
that  we  give  them  up  as  too  tender.  Pome¬ 
granates  are  rather  uncertain.  I  have  had 
them  do  well  for  several  years  in  succession, 
and  they  bore  abundantly  of  fruit,  but  an  ex- 
tremelv  cold  spell,  like  that  just  passed,  de¬ 
stroys  them. 

Oleanders  grow  very  well  without  protec¬ 
tion.  but  in  a  cold  season  the  ends  of  the 
growing  limbs  are  killed  back  more  or  less. 
Pampas  Grass  and  Eulalia  Japouica  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  here,  though  the  former  was 
somewhat  injured  by  the  severe  cold  snap  of 
December.  1880.  [Eulalia  is  perfectly  hardy 
here. — Ens.j  I  see  no  ill  effects  yet  from  the 
late  cold  snap. 

We  have  a  number  of  bread-leaved  ever¬ 
greens,  which  are  generally  cultivated  and  are 
perfectly  hardy.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
onr  native  Cerasus  Caroliniana  (a  general 
favorite),  known  here  as  “  Wild  Orange,” 
growing  to  a  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  also 
the  exotic  C  laurocerasus,  Euonymus  Japon- 
ica,  mostly  used  for  ornamental  hedges,  which 
are  now  displaying  their  bright  scarlet  fruit; 
Gardenia  florida,  or  Gape  Jessamine;  Gor- 
donia  Lasiauthus  (Loblolly  Bay)  and  Persea 
Carofiueuais  (Red  Bay),  both  natives  and 
growing  to  trees;  Ulicium  parvillorum  (Anise 
Tree) ;  Oloa  Americana,  also  a  native,  and  Olea 
fragrans;  Pittosporum  Tobira  and  Thea  Bohea 
(the  Teu  Plaut).  One  of  onr  most  beautiful 
broad-leaved  evergreens  is  Mesnilus  Japonica 
or  Japan  Medlar.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  here 
as  to  the  plant,  but  never  perfects  fruit.  It 
blooms  into  large  clusters  of  pale,  white,  fra¬ 
grant  flowers  in  Autumn,  but  the  cold  of  our 
Winters  prevents  the  fruit  from  maturing.  I 
have  seen  large  trees  in  Charleston  loaded 
with  fruit  in  April;  and  in  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  the  fruit  is  iu  the  markets. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  pride  of  our  for¬ 
ests,  aud  the  most  magnificent  t  f  all  the  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens,  is  perfectly  hardy  here. 
For  the  best  results,  this  tree  requires  a  deep, 
rich,  dumpish  soil.  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
woods  in  lower  Georgia.  Florida  aud  Texas, 
upwards  of  40  to  50  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
over  two  feet  in  diameter.  All  the  magnolias 
are  hardy.  The  dwarf  exotic  M.  fuscata  (Ba¬ 
nana  Shrub)  blooms  in  April  and  May  into  a 
profusion  of  white  flowers  of  a  delicious  per¬ 
fume  like  to  ripe  banana. 

Pawlonia  imperialis  and  (Mella  Azederach) 
are  about,  our  streets,  the  latter  perfectly  natu¬ 
ralized  aud  multiplying  iu  all  quarters.  The 
Century  Plant  (Agave  Americana)  is  scarcely 
hardy  here.  We  have  it  growing,  but  it  suf¬ 
fers  more  or  less  in  very  cold  seasons.  Iu 
Charleston  and  further  south  it  seems  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.J 
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Of  conifers  we  have  many  that  do  well  here, 
though  the  noble  firs  and  spruces  that  adorn 
your  Northern  lawns  are  shy  of  our  hot  suns. 
Cedrus  Deodara  grows  magnificently  and  is, 
perhaps,  more  used  than  any  other  for  larger 
spaces.  Libocedrus  decurrens  does  very  well; 
but  it  bas  not  been  planted  long  enough  to 
attain  any  groat  size  yet.  The  Thujas  and 
Biotas  are  planted  mostly  for  lawn  trees  or  for 
hedges,  and  are  all  perfectly  hardy;  so  also 
are  Cupressus  aud  the  Retimsporas.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  Japan  Persimmon  so  far 
have  proved  hardy.  1  saiv  some  young  trees 
at  the  Fruitland  Nurseries  of  Mr.  Berckmans, 
near  Augusta,  G-a.,  in  Nov.,  loaded  with  fruit. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


the  Mo.va.rcu  Lightning  Sawing  Machine.  -On 
our  a«sth  page  npp  ars  ttie  advertisement  of  tlie  New 
Improved  Monaven  Lightning  Sawing  Machine,  man 
ufactured  by  the  Monarch  M’f’g.  Co.,  163  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago.  The  result  of  Long  expet  lence  in  the 
manufacture  of  implements  for  cutting  up  wood  is 
the  superior  and  valuable  machine  which  Is  adver¬ 
tised  In  our  paper. 

Such  of  our  readers  who  live  In  a  timbered  district 
and  who  need  such  a  machine,  should  send  for  their 
large  Illustrated  tree  catalogue.  This  company  Is 
the  largest  and  most  successful  corporation  fti  tbls 
city  engaged  in  manufacturing  one  man  power  drag 
saws.  The  Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine  has 
been  sold  all  over  the  Western  States,  and  always 
gives  satisfaction.  Itisa  first-class  firm,  thoroughly 
reliable,  aud  their  machine  Is  of  superior  excellence. 
—Farm,  Field  ami  Fireside,  January,  issj. 

See  their  advertisement  uu  auother  page  of  this 
Issue. 

So  says  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  January  29. 
This  firm  has  been  advertised  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Three  weeks  ago  our  con¬ 
tract  with  them  called  for  but  tbree  more  in¬ 
sertions.  At  that  time  and  previously  we  re¬ 
ceived  several  complaints  from  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  that  the  firm  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
that  it  was,  iu  short,  scarcely  less  than  a 
fraud.  We  made  diligent  inquiry  of  the 
agency  which  sent  us  the  advertisement  and 
of  others;  all  replies  were  to  to  the  effect  that 
the  firm  was  wbat  it  professed  to  be.  Still 
complaints  came  in  from  subscribers,  so  we 
concluded  to  throw  up  the  coutraet,  and  not 
to  allow  the  advertisement  again  to  appear. 
We  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  goods 
of  this  firm  are  what  they  are  set  forth  to  be 
or  not,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  contem¬ 
plate  dealing  with  them,  are  merely  advised 
to  act  with  caution  as  to  making  purchases. 
The  Rural  has  rejected  their  advertisement 
merely  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Mr.  Walling,  Superintendent  of  Police  of 
this  city,  has  lately  received  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  different  parts  of  the  country  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  writers  had  sent  money  to 
E.  V. Tiffany  &  Co,,  195 aud  197  Fulton  Street, 
who  advertise  jewelry,  watches,  firearms,  aud 
similar  articles  for  sale  at  astonishingly  low 
prices,  and  had  not  received  what  they 
sent  for.  Detectives  who  visited  the  firm 
were  told  that  the  orders  had  not  been  filled 
because  the  firm’s  business  was  so  large  that 
it  could  not  be  handled  promptly,  but  that 
each  purchaser  would  get  what  he  ordered  in 
time.  A  circular  was  recently  sent  to  the 
creditors  signed  by  J.  M.  Chapman,  assignee, 
in  which  he  begged  to  inform  them  that  tho 
firm  of  E.  V.  Tiffany  &  Co.  had  sold  tbeir 
business  to  J.  H.  Smith  under  a  misstatement 
of  facts.  They  told  him  that  the  back  orders 
would  amount  to  $2,500,  all  of  which  he  as¬ 
sumed.  After  an  examination  of  the  books 
he  found  that  Tiffany  &  Co.  had  received  or¬ 
ders  for  $15,000.  They  had  received  the 
money  and  left  the  State.  This  state  of  things 
had  forced  J.  H.  Smith  to  make  an  assignment 
for  the  benefitof  his  creditors,  the  assets  being 
between  $700  and  $800.  After  deducting  a 
preferred  claim  of  $000  tho  balance  would  be 
distributed  pro  rata.  This  concern  adver¬ 
tised  very  extensively  and  losses  will  be 
widespread. 

The  Boston  Silverware  concern  is  an  unmit¬ 
igated  fraud  and  swindle. 

tox  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


WOMAN’S  RECREATION. 

The  one  difficulty  seems  to  be  not  in  the 
lack  of  recreation,  but  in  the  inability,  real  or 
imagined,  of  woman  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
to  spare  herself,  nay.  to  fight  herself,  for  it 
is  our  firm  belief  that  woman  is  her  own 
worst  enemy'.  The  cause  of  this  may  not  be 
in  herself  exactly,  but  the  effect  is  there. 
She  is  the  mother  of  ailing  children  aud  has 
become  a  devotee  with  sickness  for  a  shrine; 
she  is  a  school-teacher  whose  patrons  claim 
her  leisure  hour  of  rest;  or  she  is  the  wife  of 
an  energetic,  hurrying  American  farmer 
or  business  man,  without  power  to  stem  the 
tide  of  money-making  aud  saving,  a  large 
share  of  which  is  forced  through  her  own 
hands.  Worse  yet,  she  may  be  the  wife  of  a 
sickly  or  a  shiftless  man  whose  little  ones 
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must  suffer  for  tho  necessaries  of  life  unless 
her  own  shoulder  is  constantly  at  the  wheel. 
Uowshall  such  women  be  reachedand  warned? 
Experience  says'  ‘only  by  the  physician.”  True, 
there  is  enough  written  on  the  subject,  but  if 
she  should  ever  fi  id  time  to  read,  which  is 
unlikely,  what  would  she  find  relevant  to  her 
case  in  half  a  dozen  articles?  Newspapers 
frequently  have  articles  on  the  subject  of 
woman’s  slavery  to  dress,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  preity  dress,  both  in  making  aud 
wearing,  may  be  a  recreation  and  a  very'  in¬ 
spiriting  one  iu  itself.  Most  women  really 
enjoy  to  be  well  dressed,  and  if  enjoyment  of 
anything  pure  aud  simple  be  not  recreation, 
what  is?  But  she  is  warned  to  repress  this 
wearing  devotion  to  dress  and  devote  herself 
to  the  concoction  of  the  articles  of  delicate 
and  healthful  cookery  whose  recipes  occupy 
the  next  column  or  two,  wherein  you  will  find 
a  list  of  egg- whipping  and  chopping  and 
nicely  brow  ning  aud  garnishing,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  become  necessary  to  the 
stomach  of  the  dyspeptic  (?)  American.  Some 
woman  to  whom  cooking  is  a  recreation  in¬ 
vites  her  friends  to  a  table  loaded  with  these 
dainties,  aud  the  next  one  must  excel  if  pos¬ 
sible,  though  it  overtask  all  her  powers,  and 
tne  fashion  rules,  claiming  more  victims  than 
all  the  ruffies,  since  men  must  be  fed;  but 
thank  Heaven,  they  need  not  be  rulHed — their 
dress  1  mean. 

Now  where  is  the  womau  independent 
enough  to  invite  her  friends  to  a  plaiu,  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  table,  and  then  enjoy  a 
feast  of  reason  aud  a  flow-  of  soul?  the  woman 
who  turns  from  the  solemn  warning  against 
dress  and  scans  the  fashion  corner  to  see  how 
she  shall  fix  over  that  old  merino  she  is  so  tired 
of  as  it  is?  The  teacher  who  refuses  an  invita¬ 
tion  at  the  risk  of  giving  offense  to  take  an  in¬ 
vigorating  walk  ?  W  ell,  these  are  not  so  rare, 
perha])S,  but  of  the  classes  first  spoken  of  there 
is  little  hope  within  themselves;  the  chances 
are  health  has  been  ruined  before  they  real¬ 
ized  what  they  were  doing,  aud  there  is  little 
or  no  inclination  for  recreation.  There  is  no 
desire  in  the  mind  growu  morbid  from  worn 
out  nerves  for  anything  but  rest.  Yet,  if  they 
would,  there  lives  even  for  these  a  grand  rec¬ 
reation,  a  true  re-creation,  a  new'  body  and  a 
new  mind  creation,  one  which  all  women 
should  avail  themselves  of  and  never  give  up 
(1  canuot  speak  too  emphatically)  from  the 
beginning  of  life  to  its  close;  healthful,  cheap, 
available  for  all  who  have  limbs,  but  as  yet  so 
little  used  by  American  women,  though  it  is  a 
panacea  for  all  ills  iu  utauy  other  countries;  I 
refer  to  a  walk  out  of  doors.  How  shall  I 
sufficiently  urge  the  sisters  of  the  home  to 
this  duty  to  the  "temple  of  God?”  Shut  the 
cook-stove,  drop  the  dress,  milk  less  cows, 
gather  the  children  aud  march  out  iuto  God’s 
free  sunshine,  and  for  a  little  space  breathe 
the  pure  breath  of  heaven. 

But  if  you  have  never  been  guilty  of  so 
much  selfishness  before,  do  not  go  too  far  and 
come  back  with  unaccustomed  muscles  tired 
out,  and  think  it  is  no  recreation  for  you.  It 
is.  Try' again,  the  oftener  the  better.  Your 
muscles  t;re  with  sweeping  and  washing,  but 
do  you  ever  stop  for  chat?  Not  if  I  know  you, 
and  if  your  name  is  Average  Woman,  I  think 
Ido.  It  is  easier  to  walk  than  to  do  either  of 
these;  but  you  are  not  used  to  it,  persevere 
till  you  are,  aud  remember  you  are  renewing 
your  life  in  so  doing. 

If  you  are  fond  of  fancy  work,  music,  books, 
etc.,  get  them,  too,  if  you  can;  your  daily  walk 
will  not  take  time  from  that,  the  added 
strength  and  energy  obtained  will  enable  you 
to  put  your  house- work  or  other  duties  out  of 
the  way  quicker.  You  lose  nothing,  you  gain 
everything. 

I  should  exceed  the  limits  of  our  department 
were  i  to  elaborate  on  the  advantages  of  this 
best  of  all  tonics.  Sensible  women  know  its 
value,  doctors  urge  it.  What  is  necessary  is 
for  each  woman  to  fight  the  obstacle  in  her 
own  case  whether  it  be  herself,  her  husbaud, 
or  her  circumstances.  Heaven  speed  the  exit 
of  the  tearful,  nerve  conscious,  fretful  female, 
and  give  us  the  self-recreated  helpmeet  of  man. 

SXLEXIA  ENGLISH. 

THE  MOTHERS  OF  OUR  NATION. 


We  admire  very  much  a  portion  of  S.  H. 
R.’s  contribution  in  the  issue  of  Noveml>er  17. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  room 
"up-stairs”  for  the  bright,  energetic  young 
girl  as  well  as  for  the  young  man,  The 
writer  seems  to  think  if  a  girl  marries,  her 
education  is  lost;  or  a  girl  does  not  uued 
much  education  if  she  expects  to  tie  herself 
down  to  a  husband.  This  is  a  grand  mistake. 
Who  should  have  a  better  right  to  a  trained 
mind  than  the  wife  aud  mother?  Her  mind 
should  be  a  store-house  of  knowledge,  from 
which  she  will  have  need  to  make  many  drafts. 
Tiny  feet  are  to  be  taught  the  paths  of  truth 
and  love;  petitions  granted  and  refused.  Tho 
health  and  happiness  of  thousands  of  delicate, 
sickly  girls  might  have  been  saved  if  they  had 


possessed  intelligent,  thoughtful  mothers- 
There  can  be  no  higher  or  more  responsible 
position  than  that  of  the  true  devoted  mother. 
She  teaches  the  infant  kings,  queens,  states¬ 
men  and  poets  of  earth  their  first  lessons.  In 
forming  and  developing  the  character  no 
teacher  exexcises  such  influence  asthe mother; 
the  first  impressions  are  the  lasting  ones. 
Then  how  necessary  that  she  possess  wisdom 
and  discretion !  The  attorney,  drawing  upon 
the  pathetic  chords  of  human  sympathy,  the 
judge  balancing  the  scales  of  life  and  death, 
the  President  wielding  the  scepter  over  fifty 
millions  of  the  freest  people  of  earth,  have  no 
more  responsible  position  than  the  mother. 

We  would  not  take  one  laurel  from  the  brow 
of  Florence  Nightingale  or  Hannah  Moore. 
Theirs  were  lone  stars,  that  lit  the  midnight 
of  woe  but  for  a  single  lifetime.  No  escutch¬ 
eon  can  outshine  the  true  mother’s,  and  as 
light  and  love  and  knowledge  flood  the  world 
it  will  still  grow  brighter.  There  can  be  no 
greater  field  of  good  than  for  woman  to  edu¬ 
cate  her st  If,  that  she  may  educate  the  world. 
To  day,  cradled  in  the  arms  of  loving  moth¬ 
ers  and  kneeling  at  their  feet  for  wisdom,  are 
the  rulers  of  the  next  generation.  The 
good  and  great  that  are  now  at  the  helm  of 
State  will  soon  drop  like  the  sear  leaf,  and 
the  now  tiny,  docile  child  must  take  their 
place.  Many  of  the  illustrious  in  literature, 
art  and  diplomacy  owe  their  position  to  an 
educated,  thoughtful  mother.  If  Florence 
Nightingale  was  a  messenger  of  love  and 
kinduess  to  suffering  thousands,  does  it  not 
reflect  brightly  upon  a  mother? — for  she  must 
have  had  a  mother.  A  girl  should  never 
marry  simply  for  a  home:  her  whole  heart 
should  go  with  her  hand.  There  will  always 
be  those  that  will  choose  to  lead  single  lives, 
from  various  causes.  They  are  the  excep¬ 
tions,  and  should  uot  be  taken  as  grand  mod¬ 
els  after  which  to  pattern.  We  cannot  go 
back  of  nature;  wife  and  mother  first,  and 
then  citizen.  Let  not  the  wile  and  mother 
think  her  opportunities  for  doing  good  in  the 
world  have  fled,  for  they  are  only  advancing 
to  meet  her.  If  her  fame  is  not  heralded 
from  the  high  places  of  earth  it  is  written  in 
the  great  book  of  nature,  aud  shall  endure 
when  all  earthly  mementoes  are  forgotten. 

T.  B.  WOLFE. 


DRESSES  AND  DRESS  GOODS. 


Brocaded  stuffs  of  all  kinds  are  once  again 
worn,  after  many  years  of  neglect.  Brocaded 
wool,  brocaded  satin,  silk  brocaded  with  vel¬ 
vet,  etc.  But  there  are  also  for  every-day 
wear  plain  soft  wool  stuffs,  such  as  cash¬ 
mere,  camel’s  hair,  and  Chuddah  cloth.  These 
goods  wear  so  well  and  always  look  so  dressy, 
they  probably  will  never  cease  to  be  worn. 
There  are  so  many  different  styles  of  making 
up  dresses,  that  one’s  taste  aud  judgment  must 
be  used  to  accord  with  the  age  of  the  person. 
For  young  ladies  the  Breton  vest  is  universally 


wont,  and  is  made  usually  of  velvet.  Round 
skirts  are  still  made  very  narrow,  being  not 
move  than  front  two  yards  to  two  yards  and 
a  quarter  around  the  bottom.  Very  high 
standing  collars  are  added  to  dresses  instead 
of  the  narrow'  inch wide  collars  lately  worn. 
Such  a  one  can  be  seen  In  the  cut  we  give, 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  styles  of  making 
a  dress,  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  has  a  tuck 


three  inches  wide ;  above  this  is  a  band  of 
velvet,  then  three  more  tucks.  The  polonaise 
is  composed  of  brocaded  wool,  which  requires 
no  trimming.  The  front  is  gathered  at  the 
neck  and  waistline,  and  is  then  drawn  back, 
giving  the  bouffaut  effect  which  is  becoming 
to  almost  everyone. 

Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


SNAPS  AND  QUERIES. 


ADELINE  E.  STORY. 


Good  nest  eggs  may  be  made  by  tilling  an 
egg-shell  with  plaster-of- Paris  wet  to  a  paste 
and  left  a  few  hours  after  filling  to  harden. 

In  buying  lamp  chimneys,  it  pays  to  buy 
the  best  though  at  double  the  cost.  One  of 
the  better  kind  will  bear  almost  any  ill  usage, 
while  the  least  sprinkle  of  even  warm  dish¬ 
water  is  enough  to  break  one  of  the  common 
sort. 

Why  is  it  a  man,  if  he  goes  to  put  anything 
away,  from  a  hat-box  to  a  violin,  will  invari¬ 
ably  put  it  under  the  bed?  1  will  give  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Kansas  Sunflower  seed  to  the  person 
who  will  answer  this  question  satisfactorily. 

Overalls  are  nice  things  to  work  in,  just 
what  the  boys  want  to  slip  on  when  they  come 
home  from  school;  but  I  confess  to  a  dislike 
to  seeing  them  worn  away  from  home.  Some¬ 
how  1  never  see  a  farmer  iu  town  with  over¬ 
alls  on  but  the  thought  of  tattered  or  greasy 
trousers  is  suggested  by  their  shining  presence. 
Ami  right  or  not? 

It  may  be  that  the  inventor  of  paper  collars 
did  the  world,  or  the  feminine  portion  of  it,  a 
good  service  when  he  gave  our  fathers  and 
husbands  a  chance  to  wear  clean  linen  (?)  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  its  being  previously  done 
up  by  us.  But  a  paper  collar  is  to  me  an 
abomination.  At  its  best,  it  is  only  a  sham, 
and  so  poor  a  sham  that  it  can  be  easily  de¬ 
tected  a  rod  away.  A  man  or  boy  with  a 
collar  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  shirt 
he  wears,  both  collar  and  bosom  being  nicely 
starched  and  ironed,  makes  a  far  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  other  things  being  equal,  than  the 
one  having  a  checked  or  striped  shirt  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  white  paper  collar. 


CHATS  WITH  OUR  GIRLS  WHO  EX¬ 
PECT  TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


Girls,  did  you  ever  notice  how  nicely  Jen¬ 
nie  Ray’s  print  dresses  always  look?  1  dare 
say  some  of  you  have,  and  almost  envied  her 
too.  For  if  she  were  robed  in  costly  silk  she 
could  uot  look  neater,  though  you  might  think 
it  more  elegant.  Now  why  should  her  com¬ 
mon  print  dresses  be  "the  observed  of  all  ob¬ 
servers?”  In  the  first  place,  she  has  learned  to 
select  the  very  best  goods  of  the  kind,  and  to 
lie  sure  that  they  have  fast  colors.  Then  she 
makes  them  in  some  simple,  becoming  style; 
and  as  they  are  well-made,  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  and  fit.  her  to  a  nicety,  they  are  very 
attractive  because  there  are  so  few  calico 
dresses  worn  that  possess  so  many  good  quali¬ 
ties.  She  washes  and  irons  them  herself,  and 
is  very  particular  to  dip  them  in  quite  thick 
starch  that  has  been  strained  through  a  clt  tb, 
so  there  will  be  no  lumps  sticking  to  the  goods. 
They  are  hung  upon  the  line  wrong  side  out 
and  taken  into  the  house  as  soon  as  dry.  The 
dark  ones  are  ironed  on  the  icrontj  side,  thus 
preserving  much  of  the  appearance  of  ne*v 
calico.  The  light-colored  oues  she  iroDs  on 
the  right  side  in  imitation  of  French  cambric. 
One  day  we  were  talking  about  laundry  work 
and  1  inquired  if  she  liked  to  iron  fine  shirts. 
"Yes,”  was  her  reply,  "but  then  I  want  to 
wash  them;  for  I  fancy  1  can  make  them  look 
better  when  I  do  all  the  work.  When  I  am 
sure  they  are  quite  free  from  streaks,  and  are 
thoroughly  rinsed,  I  dip  the  bosom  and  wrist¬ 
bands  in  thick  boiled  starch  iu  which  1  have 
put  a  crumb  of  spermaceti  and  a  bit  of  white 
wax,  each  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  the 
clothes  are  dry  and  ready  to  fold  for  ironing, 
I  dip  the  fine,  starched  articles  tu  some  thin, 
cold  starch,  wring  and  shake  out,  then  roll  up 
smooth  and  tight  for  the  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  my  starched  goods  are  iroued  first,  while 
1  am  fresh  and  have  a  better  stock  of  patience 
than  I  might  huve  after  several  hours  ot  hard 
work.  With  a  good  bosom  board,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  no  harder  or  more  weari¬ 
some  to  irou  tine  bosomed  shirts  than  a  ruf¬ 
fled  pillow-slip.  I  like  to  do  work  that  1  >oks 
well  wbeu  completed.  I  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  our  laundry  work  since  I  have 
undertaken  the  entire  work  myself,  and  if  1 
were  obliged  to  go  from  home  to  earn  my 
living,  I  would  certainly  go  to  the  wash-tub 
and  ironing-board,"  Now  girls,  don’t  wrinkle 
up  your  "alabaster  foreheuds”  at  that  idea, 
for  it  was  really  a  good  thought  and  showed 
an  independent  spirit,  She  had  stepped  upon 
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the  ladder  of  domestic  economy  when  she 
could  do  the  family  washing  satisfactorily, 
and  she  would  not  go  half-clad  or  half-fed,  as 
would  one  who  could  only  do  a  little  fancy 
work.  She  would  be  able  to  keep  a  supply  of 
money  in  her  purse,  for  such  work  will  bring 
the  dimes. 


prejudiced  bv  the  learned  Professor’s  denun¬ 
ciations,  prepare  and  try  some  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  food,  and  especially  such  as 
have  bad  digestion  will  find  that  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  recommending  Graham  if 
properly  prepared. 
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IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
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Hair  restorative  in  the  world  is  Hall’s 
Hair  Renewer.  It  cures  all  diseases  of 
the  scalp,  and  stimulates  the  hair  glands 
to  healthful  action.  It  stops  the  falling  of 
i  he  hair;  prevents  its  turning  gray ;  cures 
baldness,  and  restores  youthful  color  and 
freshness  of  appearance  to  heads  already 
white  with  age.  The  following  are  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  is  done  by 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


CARE  OF  INFANTS, 


TO  CLEAN  SPONGES. 

Ammonia  and  hot  water  will  clean  them. 

WHITE  STAINS  ON  ZINC. 

To  remove:  Rub  with  a  flannel  dipped  in 
kerosene. 

LABELS  ON  TIN  CANS. 

Put  a  spoonful  of  sugar  in  each  pint  of 
paste. 

TO  CLEAN  A  DECANTER. 

Break  raw  egg  shells  iu  small  pieces,  put 
them  into  the  decanter,  add  a  little  water  and 
ammonia,  and  shake  well. 

BED  BUGS  AND  FLEAS 

A  thorough  washing  with  carbolic  soap  and 
rubbing  every  joint  and  crack  iu  wood-work 
and  bed  with  crude  petroleum  will  banish  bed 
bugs,  for  a  certainty.  I  hope  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  these  things  w  ill  be  considered  a 
disgrace  to  be  in  any  bed-room,  or  piece  of 
furniture. 

Fleas  are  difficult  to  uiauage  where  dogs  are 
kept,  unless  these  are  kept  free  from  the  pests 
by  means  of  carbolic  washes.  Cleanliness  and 
careful  attention  will  banish  these  insects; 
and  for  wood-work  or  gaping  j  iuts  of  houses, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  use  strong  aromatic  herbs 
that  are  disagreeable  to  the  nuisances. 

“While  worm-wood  hath  seed,  get  a  handful  or 
twain, 

To  save  against  March,  to  cause  tteas  to  refrain: 
Where  chamber  is  swept,  and  worm-wood  is 
strewn. 

No  ttca  for  bis  life  dare  abide  to  lie  known." 

A.  L.  JACK, 


Ou  looking  over  a  late  Rural  (as  I  am  an 
old  mother),  the  above  title  attracted  me.  I 
can  fully  sympathize  with  the  writer  in  her 
desire  to  bring  Baby  into  regular  habits, 
but  I  should  not  feed  a u  infant  every  fifteen 
miuutes,  if  he  did  ery  for  it,  How  could  the 
child  digest  a  meal  iu  that  time,  aud  had  not 
the  overworked  stomach  something  to  do  with 
the  sore  mouth  (  A  derauged  stomach  will 
cause  a  sore  mouth  iu  an  adult,  aud  w  hy  not 
iu  an  infant  ?  I  have  never  Lad  trouble  with 
sore  mouths  in  my  family.  The  nurse  who 
was  with  me  when  my  first  child  came,  told 
me  that  if  l  would  keep  a  piece  of  fine  lawu 
by  me,  wrap  it  over  my  finger,  dip  that  into 
t'resb  cool  water  and  gently  wash,  or  rather 
wipe,  baby’s  mouth  and  guius  with  it  every 
morning  when  giving  the  bath,  sore  mouths 
would  never  trouble  me.  I  took  her  advice  and 
have  never  been  troubled  with  it  in  my  fami¬ 
ly.  For  those  who  are  so  troubled  l  have  known 
burnt  borax  aud  alum  in  equal  quantities, 
powdered  finely  aud  gently  rubbed  on  the 
mouth  twice  a  day,  to  be  of  great  service. 
What  aud  when,  and  how.  to  feed  baby  is  an 
other  affair,  and  I  think  should  bo  arranged  to 
suit  each  individual  case.  Ou  one  point,  how¬ 
ever,  I  should  be  imperative;  that  is,  the  boil- 
iug  of  the  milk.  Get  the  milk  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  put  it  iu 
a  saucepan,  aud  boil  it  at  least  five  minutes 
after  it  has  reached  the  boiling  point,  stirriug 
the  whole  time.  I  believe  milk  so  treated  will 
agree  with  most  infants.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  writer  of  the  above-named  article  should 
object  to  feeding  her  child  with  a  spoon,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  it  takes.  When  God  gives 
us  children,  surely  we  ought  uot  to  grudge  the 
time  occupied  in  feeding  and  otherwise  caring 
for  them.  The  same  routine  will  uot  do  for 
all  infants;  for  myself,  I  found  that  a  break¬ 
fast  and  supper  given  the  child  with  a  spoon, 
and  nursing  about  every  three  hours,  proved 
satisfactory. 


HALL’S 

■Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 
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&7T  Mrs.  Hunsberry,  344  Franklin  Are., 
Brooklyn, AT.  i'.,  after  a  severe  attack  of  Ery¬ 
sipelas  in  ilie  head,  found  her  twit- — already 
gray — falling  off  so  vapidly  tliai  she  soon  became 
quite  bald.  One  bottle  of  Hall's  Hair  Re- 
newer  brought  it  back  as  bull,  brown  and 
thick  as  when  she  was  u  girl. 

IKS'  Mr.  Resting,  an  old  farmer,  near  liar- 
saw,  /ml.,  had  scarcely  any  hair  left,  and  what 
little  there  was  of  It  had  become  nenrlv  white. 
One  bottle  of  Haul's  Hair  Kenewer  stopped 
its  falling  out,  and  gave  him  n  thick,  luxuriant 
bead  of  hair,  ns  brown  aud  fresh  a*  lie  ever  had. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Wall.  Greenfield,  Chen  hire, 
Eng.,  writes  :  “I  have  found  the  greatest  ben¬ 
efit  bom  the  use  of  Hall  s  Hair  kenewer,  it 
having  restored  my  hair,  which  was  rapily  fall¬ 
ing  off,  and  returned  its  original  color.” 

Ifo'  Dr.  Emu.  Beii*.  Detroit,  Mich.,  certifies 
that  “Hall’s  Hair  Uexlw  er  Is  excellent  for 
hair  growing,  tuui  gives  buck  the  uatural  color 
to  faded  aud  gray  hair.” 

«tr*  Mrs.  B.  E.  Elliott,  Glev*tUe.  IT.  VW.. 
says :  “One  bottle- of  Hall’s  Hair  Kenewer 
restored  my  hair  to  its  natural,  youthful  color.” 

No  injurious  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Hall’s  Hair  Renew  Kit. 
and  it  is  not  a  dye.  Its  vegetable  Ingre¬ 
dients  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  scalp  as  a  preventive  of  cl i — 
ease.  Its  effects  are  uatural  and  lasting, 
and  it  does  not  make  the  hair  dry  and 
brushy,  like  the  so-called  restoratives  com¬ 
pounded  with  alcohol. 

Buckingham’s  Dye 

FOR  THE 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  ail  grain*,  gra-a  seeds.  hue,  stlt,  a-shes.  fertili¬ 
zers— auff  everythin-'  requiring  broadcasting—  any 
quantity  ter  acre,  better  ana  faster  than  by  any  other 
method,  saves  seed  by  sowing  it  i  ertectly  even 
Sows  single  or  double  east,  all  cm  either  or  both  sides 
of  wasron.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  ■nitron.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  T  t-am  walfcng 
one  mile  -ows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  cireular.- 
giving  terras  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

1.  W  DORK,  Treasurer, 

RACINE  SEEDER  CO.,  Res  Moines,  Iotva 


NOTES, 

Make  corn-meal  mush  iu  the  morning  when 
getting  breakfast,  dip  a  spoouful  in  a  place  ou 
to  the  greased  griddle  or  skillet,  fry  brown  ou 
both  sides.  It  is  an  improvement  on  cold 
fried  mush. 

Mix  about  one-third  wheat  middlings  or 
shorts  with  buckwheat  flour,  and  stir  with 
oue-third  buttermilk. 

For  quick  relief  iu  croup,  rub  the  chest  aud 
back  of  the  neck  down  between  the  shoulders 
well  with  soft  grease,  chicken  grease  or  lard. 
Heat  it  thoroughly  by  the  fire  and  cover  well. 
This  is  also  good  for  colds  on  the  lungs. 
Grease  the  nose  for  cold  iu  head. 

A  good  physic,  is  usually  a  sure  remedy  for 
a  cold. 

To  wet  the  top  of  the  head  with  cold  water 
every  morning  is  a  preventive  to  takiug 
cold.  c.  E.  JACK. 


“THE  UfcST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

mill's!  ENGINES™ 

For  ail  section  s  and  purposes;)  •Vrite  for  F  r«  Paj 
xnd  Prices  to  The  A  unman  &  Taylor  Co. .  Mansfield 


Is,  in  four  respects,  superior  to  all  others. 

1st — It  will  produce  a  rich,  natural 
color,  brown  or  black,  as  desired. 

2d— The  color  so  produced  is  permanent, 
cannot  be  washed  off.  and  will  not  soil  any¬ 
thing  wilh  which  it  oolites  iu  contact. 

3d—  It  is  a  single  preparation,  and  more 
convenient  of  application  than  any  other 
hair  or  whisker  dye. 

4th— It  contains  no  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  do  manv  preparations  offered 
for  like  use. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL.  &  CO.,  Nashua,  X.  H. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 


Grind  your  own  Bone, 

rKYVWp’ f  it  Meal,  Oyster  iBhHls  A-  Corn 
I  ,u  the  HAND  >111,1,  IF. 

Jl  Wilson's  Patent '  1  00  percent 

//  more  made  in  keetdr  c  Poultry. 
Al-,>  Power  ''lills  tud  Karin 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  U'll.SOS  BROS,.  Easton.  Pa. 


ABOUT  GRAHAM  FLOUR 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


J.  H.  CRAWFORD 


MTH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  $1 

B7  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


I/At I  )  V4;  -  ■  IxA  Oreraest  Agricultural  L-.- 

1  en  r:oa  "■"  ^ 

the  time  required  by  hand. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  parec^ta*  to  . 

CULT  *  BL  B.ru  1T8  CO..  iyiMW  taMfafS  Cw,  I,.  I 


I  regret  to  see  iu  your  usually  correct  aud 
valuable  paper  sach  palpably  erroneous  views 
advanced  on  the  subject  of  Graham  bread  as 
were  those  of  your  learned  Professor  aud  subse¬ 
quently  of  yourself,  1  have  occasionally 
found  during  the  lost  30  years  au  “M.  D.” 
who  iu  his  professional  capacity  protested 
against  all  preparations  of  wheaten  meal  as 
articles  of  food;  but  a  majority  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  recommend  them.  Now  it 
ought  to  be  well  known  by  everyone  that  the 
wheaten  kernel  consists  of  bran,  i.  e.,  the  out¬ 
side  covering,  very  thin,  with  little  or  no 
nutritious  qualities,  tit.  only  for  food  tor  cat¬ 
tle  or  swine — the  germ,  a  nutritious  sub¬ 
stance  containing  considerable  oil,  a  layer  of 
albuminoids,  a  layer  of  gluten, then  the  strictly 
white  portion  or  flour,  but  really  only  starch, 
containing  very  little  nutriment,  which 
eau  be  transformed  tlrst  into  dextrine,  then 
into  sugar.  The  nitrogenous  elements  are 
nearly'  or  quite  confined  to  the  albuminoids 
and  gluten,  there  being  very  little  of  them 
in  the  starch,  so  thut  a  barred  of  pat¬ 
ent  roller  mill  flour  is  really  ouly  a  barrel  of 
starch,  indigestible  aud  innutritions,  without 
any'  properties  suitable  for  making  bone  or 
muscle.  It  is  uot  strange  that  wo  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  nation  of  dyspeptics  so  long  as 
fashion  requires  the  whitest  of  flour  ou  every 
family  table.  1  have  suffered  from  dyspejxsia 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  making  it  ulmost  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  eat  white  flour  iu  bread, 
cakes  or  pastry,  yet  I  can  oat  any  aud  all 
foods  made  of  Graham,  so-called,  without  any 
bad  effects.  The  starch  or  white  flour  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Graham  is  easily  digested  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  albumen  aud  gluten,  which 
operate  as  ferments,  transforming  the  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar. 

My  method  of  preparing  Graham  is  to 
thoroughly  sift  it  until  all  thu  bran,  as  far  us 
possible,  is  taken  out,  leaving  the  albumeu 
gluten  aud  starch  only,  which  we  use  for 
bread,  puddings,  gems,  griddle-cakes,  dough¬ 
nuts,  pie  crusts,  etc.  Many  of  the  family,  uot 
dyspeptics,  preferring  some  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions  to  those  made  from  white  Hour.  Graham 
griddle  cakes  have  for  years  occupied  a  front 
rank  on  uur  table  iu  preference  to  buckwheat 
or  other  flour. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  tlte  eatiug 
thereof,”  so  let  your  readers  who  have  been 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  to 

PUMP.  I 


CAKE  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

The  following  makes  a  very  good  loaf  of 
cake  iudepeudeut  of  Mistress  Biddy :  One  tea¬ 
cupful  of  butter  or  meat  drippings,  two  of 
sugar,  two  of  sweet  milk  (I  used  buttermilk), 
oue  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  The  sunie  recipe,  minus  one  cup 
of  milk,  makes  very  good  cookies. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  .Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  DchiUty. 
Premature  Decline  in  man  and  the  untold  miseries 
that  flesh  Is  heir  to,  Ac,,  Ac.  A  book  for  every  man. 
young,  middle-aged  and  old  It  contains  185  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  acute  and  chnmle  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  U  Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  23  years  Is  such  as  probably  never  be 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  anv  physician.  SO)  pnges, hound 
In  beauttrul  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  silt, 
guaranteed  to  he  a  liner  work  in  every  sense — me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  professional— than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  $2.50,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  iu  every  Instance.  Price  only  $Ltt>  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  C  cents.  Sena 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  su tV  r  h. 

Medical  Asapclat'OD,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

This  book  should  be  rend  by  the  young  for  Inst  ruc¬ 
tion,  aud  by  the  a  filleted  for  relief.  It  will  benefit 
all.— Lotufoi*  Loncef. 

There  Is  no  member  or  society  to  whom  this  book 
will  no!  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  "r  clergyman.—  t  rg eniiul. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  i  Bulftuch  street,  Boston.  Ma-s.,  who  may 
beconsulled  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe- 
perienee.  Chronic  and  obstinate  tyri  »r  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  Xl.JCi.tlAj  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  TITVCT  T  D 
treated  successfully  without  an  i  XI  1  Qfj  IjJ 
Instance  of  failure.’ 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  Is  easily  .et.  Is  the  Cheapest  and 
Best  Force  Puron  In  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90.000  in  use. 
Never  freezes  In  Winter,  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices,  giving  depth  of  well. 


ONE  EGG  CAKE. 

Oue  egg,  one  Large  spoouful  of  butter,  two 
cups  of  sugar,  one  small  cup  of  milk,  two-and- 
a-hulf  cups  of  flour,  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Nutmeg  or  lemon  to  flavor. 

PLAIN  CAKES 

Oue-and-a-half  teacup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup 
of  butter,  one  small  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  saleratus.  Flour  to  mix.  Flavor 
with  nutmeg.  Roll  one- half  iuch  thick,  cut  in 
round  cukes  aud  bake  quickly.  kate  c. 


Sole  Manul’aclnrers, 
SPR1NGF1KLD,  OHIO 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 


i4Tou  WOO.  It. -I  in  ttuv  liu  lniled, 
2401b.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  S5. 

The  ••Little  Detective.”  oz.  to  -JS  lb.  $3. 

S00  OTHER  Sim.  Reduml  1‘KlOt  LIST  FREE. 

rOBQ-ES.  TOOLS,  & c. 

BEST  FORGE  BADE  FOR  LIGHT  WOKK,  $10. 
40  ll>.  An  vl  1  aud  Kit  ofTool.H,  sUO. 

Fxriaen.  K»yi*  (imt*  and  moofj  .Inin-  odd  Jobs, 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  a  Other  Articles 

'AT  LOWEST  PRILLS,  WHOLESALE  J,  RETAIL. 


25  of  tUe  latest  and  most  Popular  songs 
sent  free  by  mall  for  oue  3-cent  stamp. 
Address  i>.  M.  HANSON, Chicago.  IU. 


RUDOLPH'S  DIRECTIONS  FOR  FRENCH  PIE 
CRUST 

One  pound  of  flour,  one-fourth  pound  of 
butter,  one-tourth  pound  of  lard, three-fourths 
pint  of  cold  water.  Stir  with  a  knife. 

EXCELLENT  ORANGE  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  half  tt  cup  of  water  that 
has  been  Inti  led,  yelks  of  five  eggs,  two  cups 
of  flour,  grated  riud  aud  juice  of  out'  orange, 
oue  teaspoonful  of  cream-of-turtar,  half  a  tea- 
spoouful  of  soda  aud  a  little  salt.  Bake  iu 
layers.  Iciug  for  cuke.  Beat  the  reserved 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  froth,  stir  iu  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  until  quit*  stiff,  add  grated  rind 
aud  juice  of  an  orange,  l’ut  the  cakes  to¬ 
gether  with  this.  If  you  wish  to  cover  the 
top  of  cake  with  iciug,  make  sfciffer  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  MRS.  c. 


We  will  send  v<vu  a  watch  araanain 
BY  MAH  M  EXPRESS-  C.OD  .to  Ns 
examined  before  {laying  an."  money 
,and  If  ne  t  satisfactory,  returned  at 
oar  expense.  We  nuiuufartTire  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
conk  Catalogue  of  ssn  styles  free,. 

Evur  Watc«  WammAJiwto.  'd*"* 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSHI'  ROM  V  4 


PATENTS-""-0-^' 

1  n  I  la  I  1  I  Pitent  Att  y*.  Washington,  D.  0. 

CRAZY  PATCHWORK  U™ 

1  Liven,  Ct,  lor  n  do. a-  ^-i^uufUivlrbcautiliilillUfor  pitchwork. 


QMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
k?  CATTLE  STANCHIONS! 

Is  the  moat  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in¬ 
vented.  Adjusts  trsKLF  vchec  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out,  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  X.  Y.,  1SS1  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

;  Manufactured  b>  O.  D.  RRuxKS; 

A-dtl Ison.  Steuben  Co.,  N  Y 


Homfortl'ii  Acid  ft*lio«pliMte 

As  u  Brain  Food. 

Dk  S.  F.  Newcomer,  Greenfield,  U  ,  says: 
*•  lu  cases  of  general  debility  aud  torpor  of 
mind  or  body,  it  does  exceedingly  we4l.” — Adv. 
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f^nus  of  iht  TUcch. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1884. 

The  British  Columbia  members  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Parliament  are  determined  to  force 
the  government  into  legislating  this  session 
against  Chinese  immigration  in  that  province, 
although  it  is  believed  the  government  will 
disallow  the  bill.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000 
Chinamen  have  crossed  into  the  United  States 
from  British  Columbia .........  Four  wood- 

choppers  have  beeu  billed  by  the  falling  of 
trees,  and  15  badly  injured,  in  the  Black  Biver 
lumbering  regions,  Wisconsin,  this  season  — 
....  Apaches  killed  an  American  prospector 

near  Ures,  Texas,  and  then  attacked  the  camp 
of  two  men  and  their  families.  They  killed 
the  men  and  one  woman  and  took  the  other 

into  captivity . Matthew  Arnold  will 

sail  for  Europe,  February  27 . Connect¬ 

icut's  tramp  law  is  inoperative,  since  any 
tramp  may  escape  its  penalties  by  swearing 

that  be  is  looking  for  work . .  At  Crested 

Butte,  a  small  mining  camp  in  Gunnison 
County,  Col.,  last  Thursday  morning,  67  men 
went  down  the  Colorado  Company’s  mine. 
Of  them  the  11  last  just  starting  down  were 
hurled  back  50  to  60  feet  by  the  force  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  tire-damp  in  the  mine.  The  men 
in  the  mine  are  all  thought  to  have  perished: 
though  as  the  entrance  is  blocked  up  some 
may  yet  be  alive  below . The  On¬ 

tario,  Canada,  Legislature  was  formally 
opened  at  Toronto  by  Lieutenant-Governor 

Robinson  Thursday . Judge  Drummond, 

of  Chicago,  one  of  the  oldest  judges  of  the 
United  States,  is  about  to  retire  from  the  bench. 

.  There  were  02  vessels  on  the  naval 

register  in  November.  1883;  of  these  20  were 
built  prior  to  the  rebellion,  81  during  the  war, 
41  since  the  close  of  hostilities.  The  original 
cost  of  the  02  vessels  was  $40,706,612,  repairs 
$41,200,820,  total  cost  $81 .007.485.  The  repairs 
exceeded  the  original  cost  by  $404,200.  So 
says  Secretary  Chandler.  A  poor  navy  for  a 

first-rate  power . The  Texas  Legislature 

is  still  struggling  with  the  fence-cutting  prob¬ 
lem.  Several  bills  providing  for  very  severe 
penalties  for  fence-cutting  are  under  discus¬ 
sion;  and  several  others  against  monopolizing 
land,  blocking  up  roads  aud  fencing  in  water 
privileges  have  beeu  introduced;  a  mighty 
knotty  question  this  fence-cutting  difficulty. 

. .  The  National  Executive  Committee 

of  the  Prohibition  party  have  decided  to  hold 
a  National  Convention  to  nominate  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates,  in  Pittsburgh,  iu  May.. . . 

General  Grant  is  still  confined  to  the-  house, 
where  he  has  received  hosts  of  guests  the  past 
two  days.  His  injured  limb  continues  slightly 
painful,  but  troubles  him  most  by  its  weak¬ 
ness.  His  general  health  is  excellent.  He 
emphatically  denies  having  in  Mexico  auy  in¬ 
terest  that  can  be  promoted  by  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  negotiated  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  this  by  himself  and  Mr.  Romero.  His 
only  wish  is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
both  countries  and  render  them  more  friendly 
and  happy.  The  treaty,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  last  week  will  probably  be  re¬ 
considered . The  Queen  of  Tahiti  and 

suite  arrived  at  Ban  Francisco  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  on  the  steamer  City  of  Papaete. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  decided  by  a  vote  of 
35  to  19  to  put  35  addditional  clerks  on  the 
pay-roll  at  $6  per  day  while  the  session  lasts. 
If  the  session  lasts  till  the  end  of  July  the 
salaries  will  amount  to  $88,000  ;  35  Senators 
will  thus  have  a  clerk  apiece;  all  the  others 
as  chairmen  of  committees  have  a  clerk  each 

already . .  Frederick  Douglass,  the 

Washington  representative  of  the  colored 
race,  married,  last  Thursday,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Pitts,  a  white  woman,  formerly  of  Avon, 
N.  Y.  She  is  35  and  he  is  73.  having  daugh¬ 
ters  as  old  as  his  present  wife . The 

House  Thursday  passed  the  bill  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  rebate 
on  the  tobacco  tax,  by  a  vote  of  270  to  1.  The 
bill  appropriates  $3,750,000 . The  Na¬ 

tional  Board  ot  Trade  now  in  session  at 
Washington  favors  Congressional  aid  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal  and 
completing  the  Hennepin  Canal  to  Rock 
Island . The  House  Committee  on  Pub¬ 

lic  Lands  has  unanimously  agreed  to  report 
to  the  House  a  bill  to  declare  forfeited  lands 
granted  to  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
bill  provides  that  homestead  entries,  selec¬ 
tions,  etc.,  already  made  on  the  land  shall  be 
valid  . The  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 

eign  Relations  has  ordered  an  adverse  report 
on  the  resolutions  requesting  the  President,  to 
terminate  the  Hawaiian  treaty.  There  wdl 
be  a  minority  report  iu  favor  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions . Mrs.  James  J.  Mapes,  the  widow 

of  the  eminent  agriculturist  aud  scientist, 
Prof.  Mapes,  who  died  in  1865,  and  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editress  of  the 
St.jNicholas,  died  of  heart  disease  yesterday, 


at  her  residence  in  Fifty -ninth  Street,  after  a 
short  illness.  She  was  75  years  old. 


A  SECOND  EMPHATIC  ENDORSEMENT. 

Mr.  Win.  B.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  Journal- 
Press,  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Penn  Nixon,  asking  if  a  card  with  his  signa¬ 
ture,  recommending  Compound  Oxygen,  was 
genuine.  Mr.  Mitchell  writes:  “The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
explains  itself,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.” 
“The  Inter-Ocean.  Chicago.  Jan.  16.  1883. 

“Mr.  W.  B.  Mitchell.  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 

“Dear  Sir: — I  am  always  happy  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  as  manufactured  by  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Pafeu,  Philadelphia.  I  think  it  the  most  im¬ 
portant  remedy  for  throat  anrt  tuny  troubles 
that  ivas  ever  discovered,  I  feet  that  it  saved 
and  I  am  always  glad  to  recommend 
it  to  those  that  are  suffering  from  such  trou¬ 
bles.  The  erred  tens  not  only  genuine,  but  J 
endorse  the  remedy  note  as  fully  as  I  did  in 
the  card ,  Verv  truly  yours, 

“Wm.  Penn  Nixon. 

Our  “  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen .”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis. 
Asthma,  etc  ,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Falen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1884. 

The  recent  severe  cold  spell  of  weather  ex¬ 
tensively  damaged  the  orange  groves  of  Ala¬ 
bama  to  the  extent  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  itis 
estimated  that  the  loss  in  Mobile  County  alone 
will  approach  closely  to  the  above  figure.  In 
Florida  many  of  the  orange  growers  took 
warning  from  the  Signal  Service  reports,  aud 
warded  off  the  effects  of  the  cold  by  building 
numerous  fires  in  their  groves,  and  saved  their 
trees . The  Convention  of  Colored  La¬ 

borers  and  Sngar-G rowers,  called  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  sugar  tariff,  met  at  New 
Orleans  Monday  evening  last.  The  resolutions 
of  the  late  Sugar-Planters’  Convention  were 
indorsed,  and  a  series  of  additional  resolutions 
adopted,  protesting  agaiust  any  reduction  or 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  against  the 
ratification  of  the  Mexican  reciprocity  treaty, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Hawniiau  treaty. . 
....  The  Indiaua  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ports  the  following  as  the  total  gross  value  of 
agricultural  aqd  manufactured  products  of 
the  State  for  1883:  Wheat,  $31,405,573;  corn, 
$40,364,656;  oats.  $5,870,336;  barley,  $219,550; 
rye,  $197,182:  buckwheat,  $31,667:  flaxseed 
and  straw.  $278,446;  timothy,  clover,  bay, 
etc..  $22,085,434;  Irish  aud  sweet  potatoes, 
$2,632,680;  tobacco,  $770,611;  poultry,  eggs 
and  feathers,  $3,505,737;  cider,  vinegar  and 
wine,  $305,426;  dairy  products,  $9,580,000; 
wool,  $989,416;  fattened  hogs,  $21,491,588; 
slaughtered  cattle.  $4,048,400;  slaughtered 
sheep  and  lambs.  $227,780;  orchard  products, 
$2,500,000;  sorghum,  and  maple  sugar  and 
molasses.  $1,523,196;  garden  products,  $4,751, - 
278;  mineral  products,  $3,888,418,  The  grand 
total  foots  up  $156,562,322.  The  products  of 
manufacturing  industries  are  valued  at  $160,- 
527,282,  making  a  total  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  of  $817,089,604 . Sprats  are  so  nu¬ 

merous  in  Scottish  waters  this  season  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  have  been  sold  for  mauure. 
Sixty  tons  of  them  were  lately  caught  in  the 
River  Tay  aud  put  at  once  upon  the  laud.  As 
there  are  about  72,000  average  sprats  in  a  ton 
the  total  number  destroyed  must  be  enormous. 
They  are  wholesome  food,  but  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  them  to  English  markets  leaves  no  profit 

for  the  salesmen... . The  Missouri  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  solicits  estimates  of 
crops  and  information  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State  from  competent  men  in 
every  town  in  the  State.  Farmers  in  each 
town  are  urged  to  see  to  it  that  one  name 
should  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  en¬ 
rollment  in  his  list  at  correspondents,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  full  and  reliable  crop  re¬ 
ports  during  the  coming  season.  Address  J. 
W.  Sanborn,  Secretary,  Columbus,  Mo 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Stock  Breed- 
el's’  Association  of  Nebraska  will  meet  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  February  13,  14.  Charles  H.  Walker. 

President,  Rising,  Neb .  The  State  Wool 

Growers'  Association  will  bold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  same  place  on  February  15.  P. 
Jansen,  President,  Fair  bury.  Neb.  These 
meetings  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  lust  three 
days  of  the  Agricultural  College  Lecture 
Course,  for  fanners.  For  full  programme,  or 
for  certificates  giving  reduced  fare  on  rail¬ 
roads,  address,  S.  R.  Thomas,  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary,  Lincoln,  Neb... . The  Indiana  Swine 

Breeders’  Association  will  bold  its  eighth  an¬ 
nual  session  on  Wednesday,  Jauuary  80,  at 
Indianupolis,  audou  the  following  day  the  In¬ 
diana  Wool  Grower*’  Association  will  meet 
at  the  same  place ........  The  25th  A  nnuul 

Fair  of  the  Linn  Co.  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Society  will  be  held  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  Sept.  9,^10  and  11,  [1884 . Dr.lDab- 


ney,  State  Chemist,  announces  that  vast  and 
rich  deposits  of  phosphates  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  The  discov¬ 
ery  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  and  creates 

great  excitement  among  capitalists . The 

“Pet  Stock  Show”  opened  here  W ednesday 
last,  iu  Madison  Square  Garden  with  6,000  en¬ 
tries,  of  which  over  1,000  were  pigeons.  It  is 
the  largest  show  of  the  kind  ever  held.  The 
attendance  is  good. . .,  — The  Grand  Jury  has 
indicted  John  Radel,  owner  of  the  South  Or¬ 
ange  Horse-Oar  Railroad,  Newark,  N.  J.,  tor 
keeping  glaudered  horses  and  permitting  them 
to  pass  through  the  town  .......The  New 

York  State  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Health  was  directed  to  investigate  the  matter 
of  adulteration  of  dairy  products  aud  also 

in  beverages,  Thursday . Among  the 

new  applications  of  cotton  is  its  use,  in  part, 
in  the  construction  of  houses,  the  material 
employed  for  this  purpose  being  the  refuse, 
which,  when  ground  up  with  about  an  equal 
amount  of  straw  and  asbestos,  is  converted 
into  a  paste,  and  this  formed  large  slabs  or 
bricks,  which  acquire,  it  is  said,  the  hardness 
of  stone,  and  furnish  a  really  valuable  build. 

iug  stock . Specimens  of  sausage,  sent 

to  Peoria,  III  .  from  Fulton  County  for  analy¬ 
sis,  were  found  invested  with  trichina?. 
Three  pei sons,  who  ate  the  sausage  raw,  are 

dangerously  sick . A  deputation  from 

lower  Canada  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  requested  the  intervention  of  the 
government  in  support  of  their  claims  upon 
the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  exees. 
sive  duties  exacted  upon  large  quantities  of 
hay  which  was  taxed  as  “  manufactured 
goods,”  instead  of  as  “raw  material.”  The 
Secretary  promised  to  lay  the  question  before 
his  colleagues. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1884. 

Mrs.  Stapleton  Bbetherton,  a  Lanca¬ 
shire  iadv  just  dead,  who  in  life  gave  $10,000  a 
year  to  the  Pope,  has  bequeathed  to  him 
$2,500,000 . Russia  has  formally  demand¬ 

ed  of  the  Porte  the  prompt  payment  of  $1,350, 
000  still  due  of  the  indemnity  exacted  at 
the  close  of  the  Turko  -  Russian  war. .. . 

. At  the  Consistory  to  be  held  iu 

Rome  on  February  21 ,  six  new  Cardinals  are 

to  be  created . Earl  Grosvenor.  son  and 

heir  of  Duke  Westminster,  England,  is  dead. 
A  very  promising  young  married  man — virtu¬ 
ous,  too . ...So  extraordinarily  mild  has 

been  the  weather  in  England  that  an  ascent 
of  Snowdon,  Wales,  was  made  on  Jan.  6.  a  feat 
almost  unprecedented.  No  snow  was  visible. 

. The  English  revenue  for  the  past  year 

amounted  to  £90,035,522.  This  is  a  net  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year  of  £3,690,064. 
With  the  exception  of  miscellaneous  receipts, 
which  show  a  decrease  of  £230,843,  there  is  an 
increase  in  every  branch  of  revenue,  includ¬ 
ing  £2,838,000  from  the  property  aud  income 
tax :  £352,000 from  the  customs,  £300,788  from 
stamps.  $290,000  from  the  Post-office,  £60,000 
from  telegraphs,  and  £51,000  from  house!  duty 

. Edmond  About,  the  uutbor,  has  been 

elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  by 

19  votes,  against  15  for  M.  Coppeu... . 

. Bismarck  is  still  pursuing  his 

scheme  for  the  insurance  of  all  laborers 
by  a  fund  to  be  derived  from  a  fixod  per  cent, 
upon  wages,  contributed  by  employers  and 
varying  somewhat  with  the  risk  of  the  vo¬ 
cation.  From  this  fund  indemnities  will  bo 
paid  fpr  injuries.  The  Government  will  in¬ 
spect  the  associations,  supervise  their  invest¬ 
ments,  and  supply  funds  only  iu  ease  of  un¬ 
avoidable  deficits.  Agricultural  laborers  are 
not  included,  or  employes  of  the  government 
aud  members  of  the  civil  service,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  are  protected  by  a  pensiou  sys¬ 
tem. . . “Chinese”  Gordon  has  beeu  ap¬ 

pointed  Governor  of  the  Soudan  by  the 
Khedive,  with  full  powers.  His  object  will 
be  to  secure  the  evaeuatiou  of  the  region  by 
the  Egyptian  troops  aud  European  residents. 
El  Mahdi’s  followers  were  yesterday  reported 
tc  be  all  around  Khartoum,  but  this  morning’s 
cable  tells  us  Col.  Coctiogon,  commander  at 
Khartoum,  writes  irom  that  place  that  there 
is  food  enough  there  to  last  6,000  men  five 
months,  and  that  the  gralu  supplies  are  com¬ 
ing  in  as  usuul. ....... .The  Freneh  attack  on 

Bac-Ninh  has  been  postponed  till  the  middle 
of  February;  and  meanwhile  negotiations 
with  China  are  slowly  progressing. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


January  26,  1884. 

In  this  market  the  downward  movement  iu 
wheat  and  corn  continued  until  last  Thursday. 
As  compared  with  the  prices  of  wheat  options 
at  New  Yoi  k  on  January  10,  prices  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  left  off  from  5  5- 8c.  to  6  l-4c.  per 
bushel  lower;  as  against,  those  of  December  39 
last,  the  decline  was  from  7  7-8c.  to  about  9c. 
per  bushel,  according  to  option.  Like  com¬ 
parisons  of  prices  at  Chicago  show  a  decline  of 


5  8-8c.  on  February  wheat  between  January 
10  and  23,  and  6  3-8c.  between  December  29 
last  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  the  market  was  firmer  and  there  was  a 
moderate  advance.  On  Friday  news  from 
California  about  the  drought  greatly  excited 
Chicago,  aud  operators  there  bought  heavily, 
resulting  in  a  considerable  advance  in  prices, 
the  rise  yesterday  being  H  e,  At  New  York 
the  net  gain  was  about  lc. 

Indian  corn  option  prices  went  off  a  little  at 
New  York  on  Saturday  last,  about  1-8  to  %c. 
From  that  time  to  Wednesday  eveuiug  there 
was  a  steady  though  moderate  gain  of  3-Sc.  to 
%c.  The  loss  in  prices  of  ludian  coin  at  New 
York  between  January  10  and  23  was  3  3-8c. 
to53-8c.  per  bushel;  from  December  29  last 
to  Wednesday  evening  the  decline  was  but 
2l/£c.  to  8  3-Sc.  per  bushel.  The  course  of 
prices  of  coin  at  Chicago,  like  those  here,  has 
of  late  been  upward.  February  corn  at  Chi¬ 
cago  on  January  10  and  on  the  23d  was  quoted 
at  53  S-8c.  On  December  29,  1883,  it  was 
56%c.r  showing  a  loss  since  of  33.1  c.  On 
Thursday  corn  was  off  a  littleon  some  months. 
On  Friday  it  fluctuated  with  a  net  gain  of  a 
fraction.  Trading  was  not  heavy. 

The  reaction  in  prices  of  wheat  to  a  higher 
levelwhich  began  on  Thursday  wasdue  in  part 
to  reports  of  declining  receipts  at  the  West 
and  the  reported  decrease  in  stocks  at  this  port 
and  vicinity,  as  well  as  to  the  very  general 
impression  that  the  market  hud  been  pretty 
heavily  oversold.  The  stock  of  wheat  at 
New  York  on  Monday  was  reported  to  have 
been  reduced  382,196  bushels  on  the  week,  the 
total  beiug  483,526  bushels  smaller  than  one 
year  ago.  No.  2  Red  in  store  here  amounts  to 
3,978.272  bushels,  a  decrease  of  403,800  bushels 
on  the  week.  The  stock  of  coni  here  has  de¬ 
creased  62,302  bushels  during  the  week  ended 
January  21,  although  the  total  is  830,286  bush¬ 
els  larger  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 

- ♦  »  ♦ - 

An  Electric  Lighter  for  $5  is  being  sold  by 
Eastern  Electric  M’f’g  Co., Boston, Mass. — Adv. 


Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator  cures  all 
forms  of  Heart  Disease,  nervousness  and  sleep¬ 
lessness. — Ad  v. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs 
aud  Colds:  “  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
a  public  man  to  be  himself  in  Winter  without 
this  admirable  aid.” — Rev .  R.  M.  Devens,  Po- 
casset,  Mass. — Adv. 


The  Record  of  the  Fair?-. 

The  superiority  of  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s 
Improved  Butter  Color  over  all  others  made, 
is  again  demonstrated  by  its  record  at  the 
Autumual  Fairs.  The  test  of  practical  use  is 
what  tells  the  story,  and  the  great  value  of 
the  premiums  given  by  the  Agricultural  Fail's, 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  judges  in  these  cases 
are  regular  farmers,  who  know  wlmt  their 
needs  are  and  what  will  supply  them.  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color, 
which  has  taken  first  premium  at  all  fail's 
where  exhibited,  is  put  up  in  a  vegetable  oil 
so  prepared  that  it  cannot  become  rancid,  a 
most  important  property,  the  lack  of  which  is 
fatal  to  60  many  of  the  Butter-Colei's  offered 
for  sale.  It  does  not  color  the  butter-milk;  it 
imparts  a  bright  natural  color,  which  is  unat¬ 
tained  by  many  others;  and  being  the  strong¬ 
est  is  the  cheapest  Color  in  the  market. — Adv. 
- - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Jaii.  26,  1884. 

Bears  and  Peas.— Beans,  marrow,  prime,  new,  *8.1)0 
@3.05;  do.,  medium,  prime.  $2.45@2  50;  do.  pea.  S'.’. 50; 
do.  white  kidney,  choice.  $8. 25(63  50;  do.  red  kid¬ 
ney.  1883  choice,  $!  25@4. hi;  do.  turtle  soup.  13.83, 
*4.00;  foreign  pea  beans,  s2.lo@2,3ti;  do.  foreign, 
medium-,  *2.01m2.&|:  Peus.  green.,  prime,  *|,25@  i.30; 
(i. i  southern  B.  K.  $8.35459.50;  California,  I  Ima, 

82  '10013.15. 

B it ka osTtl fes  ani>  Provisioss.— Am  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is 
7c.  lower;  “Posted”  No.  2  red  Is  3c.  higher  delivered; 
No.  I  red  U  lc.  lower:  No.  :i  red  l*  2c.  lower  In  eleva¬ 
tor.  Ryk. —Canada  and  State  Is  15$c.  higher,  corn. 
—Ungraded  mixed  Is  lc.  higher;  No.HIsliqc-  lower; 
steamer  r  Ixed  is  iqe.  lower,  delivered.  Oats. -No. 
3  mixed  is  }$e.  lower;  No.  2  Is  l^c.  lower;  No.  1  Is  J^c. 
lower;  No.  3  white  Is  4jc.  higher!  No.  2  Is  tyc.  higher; 
No.l  Is  lc.  higher:  mixed  Western  Isle,  lowers  white 
do.  is  2c.  higher;  w  hite  State  ls>fce.  lower. 

Floor,  kkko  am>  Mkal  Flour— Quotations:  No.  2, 
$2.Ukii2.cb;  superfine,  $2.75(4  i S5,  latter  an  extreme, 
common  to  lair  extra  State,  *3.;0itS,10;  good  to 
fancy  do.  $3,45(<i(S.Ul;  common  to  good  extra  Western. 
8H.20ijt3.80;  good  to  choice,  $3.6.'>(u  6.00;  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  $3.20«4  'o;  good,  $i.0Ci@5.3O:  good  to 
choice,  fi.VM-i 6  ii);  common  extra  MlnucMota,  $>.20@ 
3.50,  clear,  $l.'A)@r>.0U-  rye  mixture,  $4.U  <i4.8C>;  straight, 
*5.00@ 5.65;  patent.  $5  St,  Loul*  common  to 

fair  extra,  $.8.'JUi<t4.Ui:  fair  to  good.  8Lt0u5.v5.  good 
to  very  choice,  $Ti.a>@ft  23:  pulent  Winter  wheat  ex 
tra,  85, 40«<i6.75;  city  mill  extra  tor  West  Indies,  $5.15 
@5.1*5;  South  America,  *5.h0@5-<0.  Sot  ihlun 
Flovb— Common  |u  good  extra,  ut  *•  *8fl@4.65; 

Sood  to  choice,  84.75@ft.5u.  Kyk  Kun  a  Super  - 
no  at  |1.40@3.75,  latter  an  extreme.  Buckwheat 
Flovu  Selling  at  $2.150088,  mainly  $2.00012.73.  Feed- 
40  ttauofr,  HSvttAlo.  100IT',  05@8I.UI:  sharps,  *U«)@L10: 
rye  feed.  83@y0c  Cork  Meal— Yellow  western,  $3.oti 
3.25;  Brandywine.  $3.80(33.45. 

Oraib— Wheat—  Ungraded  Spring  at  *1.00,  deliver¬ 
ed;  No.  2  Chicago  KSftc.  iu  store  and  five  on  bouril 
from  store;  ungraded  Winter  Red,  80c.@$1.05;  '*  Post 
ed”  No.  2  Red,  095«c(ij.81  03  delivered;  No.  4  Red,  83c; 
No.  ::  Red.  96»@lH!)»c  In  elevator;  98c  delivered:  No. 
2  Red.  81.04*4  free  on  board  from  store;  $1.05@1.054j, 
delivered  from  store;  $l.otiLi@1.005<j  for  rail  eertlti 


cates,  tn  elevator;  81. 08^  for  <lo.  delivered  from 
elevator:  No.  1  Ked,  *L18W:  Ungraded  White,  81«c.(ft 
*1.01  in  store  and  aliont;  No.  2  Red  seller  January, 
81.0246(31.03%;  do.  February,  81,09%®1.04%;  do.  March, 
$1,066)  t.UTfe;  do.  April.  8L0W;  do.  May,  closing 
*l.ll*C  do. June,  eloslug  Sn.iaSf.  Rys— No.  a,  West¬ 
ern.  Ofif^e  in  store:  Ungraded  07c. delivered:  Western 
quoted  at  MmMWc;  Canada  and  state.  Tlt&TsWe;  last 
sales  were  72o  for  Canada  and  73We.  for  Mate.  Bar 
lev.— Canada  Cast  on  private  terms:  two  rowed 
State,  (Me.  Barlfv  Malt  Dull  at  last  quota¬ 
tions.  CORJt— Ungraded  mixed  at  .SOU'auDc  •  No  3, 
.■MiojSILio:  No.  2,  liUt'iiill^e.  lu  elevator:  GlinlUiC.  de¬ 
livered;  Old  No.  if,  lilt'v.,-,  ili-lIvL'ieU;  Steamer  Mixed, 
•UWc.  in  elevator;  .5H3*e.  delivered:  I 'ns  railed  Wlilte, 
STtaTSci  Vollow.  61c;  No.  2  Mixed,  seller  January, 
eloslug  file:  do  February,  «1&6Utoc;  do.  March,  clos¬ 
ing  ti^e:  do.  April,  fflUiatiH^e:  do.  May,  fr«t<«.65Vte- 
Oais-No  3  mixed  tit  Otk.e-  No.  4,  •■OTftQ.SiWic:  No.. 
:  quoted  MW, c  .  No.  3  White,  Wjc  No.  2.  424(0:  No. 
I,  Me.:  Mixed  Western,  &t*<i*iMlr.;  White,  do.,  42ft4?e. 
Whlt6  Htate,  Mo.;  No.  i.  Mixed,  seller  .January, 
flsJSO  :  do.  t fliriutry,  3sk,faS!'He:  do.  March,  closing, 
Hd*o:  do.  April  closing  41%e:  do.  May,  42%tiM2%0. 
visible  supply  op  orals  ts  the  united  states  and 

•  CANADA. 

t  .  Jan.  19,  iRS-i.  Jan.  20. 1889. 

Wheat,  bush . 84,890,871  2I,7TO,312 

Corn,  bush  .  11,033.940  9,579,797 

Oats,  bush  . .  5,977.257  -1,1 1 9,(525 

Bariev,  hush .  3,u9l,743  2.792,300 

Rye  bush .  2J580.IW1  1.4C8.001 

Provisions— Fork- Mess  ou  spot  quoted  *M.75w) 
13. 12 >4  for  ordinary:  choice  held  hlsher;fary>Lly  mess 
#13  O  SelC-  clear  hack.  8l7J23'«*b.5():  extra  prime,  813 
@>•14,  Beef  City  extra  India  mess,  #24&2fl;  extra 
mess,  *12.50(818;  packet.  818.00  In  barrels  and  *17.00 
In  tierces;  piare  tieof.  $ l2.5o.nl 3.0)  Bi:i:k  H  ams— Quoted 

833..V)(.t24.i5ii.  r™  *r -  - - -  -  - 

age,  SHx:  12ft  7W&i7i*c 
dell  Very :  pie  k  I  ell  In  -l 


Quail,  choice,  per  djz.,  *1.25:  do,  small  and 
soft.  75c<a*l:  grouse,  prime  *>  pair,  81.lfkal.25;  part¬ 
ridge,  do.  75(»90c.;  do.,  Canada  and  Eastern,  per 
pair,  40,a 65c:  tame  squabs,  light.  *i  dozen,  83.a3.25; 
do.,  dark,  per  dozen.  82.25tm2.50:  tarn,  pigeons,  live, 
per  pair;  30ia35c.:  wild  ducks,  canvass,  82.7@m3.0U: 
do.,  red  heads,  T5e.<tn*MW:  do.,  mallard,  p  pair,  50(8 
«0o:  do.,  bine  wing  teal,  7'  pair,  *tet>5;  do.,  green-wing 
teal  ami  wood,  V  pair,  3*0800,5  rabbits,  F  pair,  15(<* 
23c.;  hares,  ‘«i  pair  2(K®3iic. 

Tobacco.  Kentucky  about  steady,  l.ugA,  7®8c. 
beat.  H'-OKil  IV,c.-  Seed  Leaf  quiet;  1892  Pennsylvania, 
5'illMC:  do.  State.  1892,  prlvare  terms;  Sundries  4t6@ 
18c:  Havana,  tftc.®  8bl5;  Sumatra,  4l.2iymi.5o. 

Wool..— There  has  been  a  continued  quietude,  and 
only  the  fluent  grades  of  fleeces  are  maintained  with 
any  degree  of  steadiuess. 

Vegetables.— There  Is  a  fair  demand  for  Irish 
potatoes  for  southern  shipment  at  generally  $1.50, 
though  some  holders  anxious  to  reduce  stocks  have 
cut  under,  and  we  hear  or  sales  at  «l  4001.45.  The 
demand  Is  principally  for  Rose,  Peerless  very  slow. 
Sweets  dull,  unions  moderately  active  for  prime. 
Cabbage  Arm. 

Cabbage,  choice  per  100,  *9, mid;  potatoes.  V  bbb  90c. 
(*1.50:  sweet  potatoes,  klln-drled  ?•  bid.  rl.3004.00; 
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Cut  Meats— Pickled  bellies,  to  ib  aver- 
”■  •  I  itfc  T^c;  I  lit.  7«C.  lor  West i  rn 

.....  . .  .!»  ■  avert  e.  qtjic:  do.  in  ft 

average.  8c.  bid;  city  pickled  shoulder*,  7c:  pleklefl 
hams  l.iigmllkje:  smoked  shoulders  He;  smoked  bams 
12(«12?iC  Middles— Long  clear  ill  New  York  quoted 
hide.;  lor  Western  delivery,  long  aud  short  clear  half 
and  half,  HMSrmSl^c;  dressed  hogs,  city,  heavy 
to  light  5%(«9c-;  pies,  'ei.s'tc.  Buffalo  dressed, 
<w\  bard  —Contract  grade,  on  spot  quoted  closing, 
$9.J5(a9.80-  Junuury  closing,  89.26(89,. 0;  February 
Closing,  89.29u9.itii:  March  closing,  89.34ra9.3fl;  April 
closing,  >9.40®  9.45:  May  closing,  *9.f,4  o.9,5fi;  June 
closing,  89.57.mlU.3-  July  closing,  *9.60i«9.65-  retined 
coniluent  quoted  89.50;  South  American,  89.fi5im9.73. 

Butter.— Trade  of  all  kinds  Is  slow.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  considerable  trouble  uvrr  the  cream 
cries.  The  export  demand  com  Inue*  sluggish. 

Creamery,  selections,  Elgin,  etc.,  39«.40c;  rancy. 
9I(*3gC.;  do.  OhuKsf,  SltHitflc:  do.  prime,  3Amii3c: 
do.  fair  to  good,  23m3ve;  do.  ordinary,  20,® 22c; 
Stnte  dairies,  entire  choice,  27<#28e  :  entire, 
fine,  25ra26c;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  23&e24c: 
do.  of  Ill' kins  Quo,  29c;  do.  do.  fair  to  good. 
22u24e;  State  half  tlrkin  tuhs,  best,  SUfaSlc;  do.  do. 
tine.  •jawlOci  do.  good,  aMUSfte;  do.  do.  fair,  19@2  «e; 
Welsh  tuhs  choice,  27fa  i--kf.  do.  good  to  prime,  22u26c; 
do.  fait  to  good.  ISw 21c;  Western  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery.  choice,  2tl {t2ie:  do.  good  to  prime,  22.f25e;  ilo. 
ordinary  to  fair.  18 <fJv;  Western  dairy,  beat.  2hJ.22c; 
do.  good,  19.1.31c;  do.  ordinary,  15«idHc;  Western 
factory,  best  current  inake.  voe;  do.  fair  to  good,  |8o» 
18e:  do.  ordinary.  ‘Mile.,  rolls,  extra,  2tl(»21e.:  do. 
ordinary  to  good,  Uiigdse. 

Add  li.i2e  per  pound  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  selce. 
tton*  of  choice  goods. 

Cheese,  state  factory  home  trade  selections,  13Vt»» 
lie:  do.  fancy  while,  l,l*ie.:  do.  fancy  colored.  15*4.1 
KiYt'c:  do.  prime,  I2lt(«i34c.;  <1o.  Talr  to  good.  I" 
(2.124c.;  do.  light  skims,  prune  to  choice.  'Value  ■  do. 
skims,  fair  to  good.  .>Vmsc..  skims,  Pennsylvania, 
selections,  RV4®  9.40,:  do.,  prime  to  choice,  7-M"',9e.;  do. 
good  inline,  iu*y.;.‘4c;  do.  ordlnarv,  ,,r>4e.  Ohio 
flats,  fancy,  134 c:  do.,  good  to  prime.  llVu  134c.;  do. 
fair,  s  ufihic.- do.  ordinary,  .Vale. 

Cotton. — Spot  Cotton  steady  bur  quiet:  receipts 

II. i'jS  bales,  against  15,9-Jt  last  week  aud  21,769  lust 
year,  .-since  September  1,  3.916,728  bales  against  4,- 
HG  290  same  period  lost  gtaie.u.  Middling  Uplands, 
ItV.  To-oay’s  closing  iirh-cs.—  January.  lOiib.e 
10.63-  February.  10. iS'aln.'d;  March.  In.-'bt lu. Ai.nl, 

III. 98mlJ.l2.  May.  11.13-  June,  n  3 loll  Julv,  11.36® 

I  b»7;  Ai-g-J-t,  H,4t«|tl  15;  September. 

October,  70.7*83 10.31;  November.  NLflf  t  lIl.TI.  Tt-aus 
ferable  orders  10.65  Highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the 
day.  Jttuuary.  lU.flhmtO  39;  Kebruofv,  I  u-l-a .1U.S0; 
March,  10.89(0. KITE;  April,  lU96ml0.83t  3!nv,  11.12m 
11.07;  June.  11.35@ill.3J;  Julv.  lbaluU.M;  August. 

1 1. 4 11.10-  September,  lblAatUO. 

K.ogs.— State  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bbls.,  per  doz., 
:;7i*:«8cg  Western,  fresh,  otic.:  do.,  fair  to  good,  31<«, 
33c.:  Southern.  351(«lS6Uc;  Limed.  State,  Sic.;  do., 
t'atinda.  28iJi30c:  do.,  Wesu-rn  38i3l»c. 

Note.  Wesrorn  and  Southern,  in  cases,  4e  below 
quotations. 

KutrsH  FRUirs.^Aprilescomlngout  of  store  showing 
poor  keeping  qua  Ity,  are  very  dud  and  weak 
Really  choice  sound  fruit  Is  held  lirmly,  though 
quiet.  Grapes  very  dull  and  little  more  than  nom¬ 
inal.  Florida  oranges  are  badly  demoralized,  t’ran 
berries  quiet  and  held  lirmly.  Peanuts  In  fair  re 
quest  and  steady.  Pecans  aud  hickory  nuts  neg¬ 
lected  . 

Apples.  Baldwins  per  bbb  g3JiOtd4.f>0;  do.  Green¬ 
ings  f  bid.  8a.lS6»3.3u;  do,  Inferior,  82.ou.a3.3d; 
graoes,  Isabella,  jx«r  ft,  2,i2V.:  d<x  Catawba, 
choice,  6,i  7o:  Uu  do.  poor,  per  ft,  •  h  .9-;  crauberrles, 
l  'ape  Cod  per  barnd,  *1 1.0 l'li\l;  do.  do.  per 
crate.  »3.73<<i  i.m;  do.  Jersey,  fancy,  do  ,  88.  @9*3.75; 
do.,  do.,  good  to  prime.  $:i. Dob 8.33:  Florida  orangos.  V 
cu-v.  S3..9I  ,  :.7i:  pi'HUUtA,  Virginia,  hand  |>icked,  new, 
f-  ft.,  s '-e  >  9c-  pecans,  4*  lb.,  hickory  nuts, 

per  bush.,  75oa8bUd. 

Dihkd Fawns.  Southern  apples,  ordlnury  to  good, 
6(<i64tc.:  do.  One  to  choice,  74  uqc:  do.  fancy,  9<i94e ; 
Western  ordlnarv  5v*fl*-pM  do.  fair  to  good, 
uhiwtoie;  do.  choice  ots,  7f;  apples,  evaporated. 
Ilwil^c;  do.  Choice  I2tdl2«0.s  do.  fancy  selcctiona, 
13.- 134c;  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to  fancy,  10®  15c: 
do. Georgia,  peeled,  9®t4cu  do.  Virginia,  7*li)c.: 
iivnporati'd  peaches,  peeled  25@>28c ;  do.  do.  ttn- 
peeled,  I3altc:  unpcelcd  peaches,  halve.9,  54ut6c: 
do.  do.  quarters,  3<*54<:  plums.  Southern,  124m: 
13c:  do.  .Stale,  H@144o;  elicrrlcs.  UVAlD^e;  black¬ 
berries.  94®»Sc;  raspberries,  $Wj84c:  tiueklcbcr- 
ries,  iO^oulc. 

IIaV  and  S8Raw. — Prices  of  hay  continue  firm. 
Straw  Bcarce  and  held  firmly. 

No.  1,  per  too  ll»8,90ca96.;  do.  2,  75(tS5c.;do.  3, 
63W70C.;  shipping,  G5@Roc,;  clover,  50c.;  do.  mixed, 
5.7* tile.  Straw.  No.  1,  ao.iWie.:  do.  2.  50c.;  do.  oat 

aotassc. 

Hot‘8.— Tho  market  holds  up  very  steady  In  tone, 
with  business  In  the  various  grades  transpiring  at 
our  quotatlouH  and  the  movement  still  of  good  pro¬ 
portions.  Good  red  hops  brought  3>c.  aud  over. 
Common  goods  continue  to  come  out  freely, but  are 
taken  up  at  former  rates,  with  export  purchases 
still  most  protttineui.  Yearlings  are  offered  lower. 

N.  Y.  state,  crop  of  1933,  choice  i scarce i  2tV*29c; 
>io.  good  to  prime.  22 A2tc:  Jo.  low  to  fair,  l?ui'3Uc;  do. 
crop  Of  1992,  good  to  choice,  is,*22c;  Bacilli-  Const, 
crop  of  mV,  fair  to  prime,  AMt  M. 

Dress  wo  Poultry  -Turkey*,  nearbv,  iftsalTc;  do. 
prime,  state  and  Western.  15i.tii6;do.  fair  to  good, 
l  Mull:  do.  poor,  11®  12;  chlckeus.  Philadelphia,  full 
boilers  32a*2Ac;  do.  do.  straight  lots,  I'is«l$C:  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  1 5*  17c;  du.,Stule  unit  Western  choice  per  ft,  Me; 
do.  state  unit  Western  fair  (o  good.  U  a  tic:  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  dry  nicked,  prime.  Me:  do.,  Jersey.  l:iia 
14c;  do.  Stale  atul  Western,  dry-picked,  rJalJUc: 
do.  do.  scalded,  l2  'J’3Ue;  do.  aud  chickens,  fair  to 
good,  lUAIlc:  ducks  PhllaUelphln.  2oc:  do.  State  and 
Western  Spring,  I7«#1Sc:  do.  do.  fair  co  good  13®15c  ; 
goeee  Philadelphia,  l4<aLV.;  do..  State  and  Western 
prime  I3gl3c;  do.  lair  to  good,  9(glle. 

Poultry  am>  Gaul. -Live  Poultry . -Spring 
chickens,  near  by,  per  ft.  12c.;  do.  Western,  li  aiJo.: 
fowls,  Peunaylvunln  and  Jersey,  iV :  do..  State. 
15c.;  do.  Western,  1 1  a  15c rooster*,  mixed  old  ana 
young.  SMitc,;  turkeys,  11  .il5e:  ducks,  Western,  per 
pair,  fltU.  c.;  geese.  Western,  v*er  pair.  *1.37* *1.75. 

Game.— The  law  on  grouse,  quail,  partridges,  rab¬ 
bits  nud  hares  will  be  up  February  i,  Quail  con¬ 
tinue  pleuly.  dull  and  weak.  Grouse  Is  rather  slow 
Partridges  dull  aud  Irregular.  Rabbits  and  hares 
about  steady.  Tame  squabs  Arm.  Wild  dunks 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking;  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  u  reasonable  price. 

The  ilorsiord’s  Almnnuc  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

RumfordChemlcal  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTIION  Y  Ag’t  ,oi  and  W2  Reade  St.,N.  Y. 


secure 


Thanks  to  subscribers  who  work  to  extend 
the  influence  of  any  farm  journal  which  ear¬ 
nestly  strives  to  do  its  best. 

Address 


4"M  eire-'.M  solid  Tihtn  ring,  nmrle  oi 

t'a v >  ^  K.  Kollexl  Gold,  packed  ia 
^ \  flvct  C'iiskety  5  yc«r@, 

45c.,  8  for  #1.25.  30 

t>  rut  ull  Gold,  Sil¬ 

ver,  Ko«ok,  Lines,  Mottoes,  Ao.,,  vr  -h  narx^  oa.  10c.,  11 
pack#  $1.00  bill,  t;a  Gold  rilr»4j  FVve. 

TJ.  S.  CAUD  CO.,  CBXTi2KHaCOK,  COITN* 


KURIL  IVEW-YORKLR 
34  Park  Row,  W.  T. 


GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP 

IftiilbAlduffi  af 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILL  TA  MS  it-  BRO  THERS 

CHEMISTS  AND  APOTH2CARIS8. 
Sv^°pr«Y«ni.  BioumtffMiti,  thor  kifiuaL^wi-ib^opoii  A 

\\  wch<»i,  / 


Poixg — Sternly;  market  upeued  dull  and  closed 
steady:  sales  ranged  Cash,  sl3.4iial5.3o;  January, 
*15.52;  February,  *10.2iK>.13,32'v.  closing  at  #15.20(3. 
15.324'  March,  *15.61  a  15,07,  Closing  at  fltrvVr.i  15.674; 
May,  *13.71)  al».03,  closing  at  *15.''.|,(u,16.oj.  LarU— In 
fair  demand,  stronger  und  IVaAtc.  higher  than  yes¬ 
terday:  sales  ranged,  cash  *9>7  tS.ft);  January.  *8.85 
«9.8j'„:  February .  *8.-74,., 5  92, closlngat  *9.90,18.934; 
March.  ?9.u  <a!i.u5,  closing  at  *a.22v-i9-25-  -Mav.  *li.ii;u 
tit 9.291*.  closiiiu  at  $y  17‘v  -9.20  Egos  -  Firm  a>  29  .i 
30c.  lloos— Market  strong  und  prices  higher;  pack¬ 
ing,  85.3u«ii.ifi:  paekiug  and  shipping,  *6. 1- •<6.50: 
light.  85.5tl«6.l»»;  skip*.  ft.flJ  '65.25.  Cat  ilk— Market 
steady;  exports,  $5. 65.16.  v;  r.ood  tn  •  holer  shippiug, 
*5.60116. 10:  Common  to  .Medium  *-7.io.. 3,25.  .-hkli'  — 
Market  strong:  Inferior  to  Fair  83.505  u«J:  Medium  to 
Good,  84 .311 0.5,00;  CUOlce  to  Extra,  #7.o»a6.o.';  Texans, 
*2.50..i  t.  tu. 

Cincinnati, — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  wheat  is  l’-Jc.  higher.  Corn,  Xc. 
lower.  Oats,  1c.  higher.  Rye,  steady. 
Pork,  25c.  higher.  Lard,  22|£c.  higher.  Hogs, 
from  20c.  to  25c.  higher. 

Wheat.  Steady-  cash  Si.02‘*;  March,  8 1. lit:  receipts 
S.'-UU  bushels  shipment,  none  Corn -Firm;  No.  2 
mixed.  3i‘a  .»*i' Gats— Steady  a>  .4,4  i.  uq.,-.  rve 
ibii  .  Barley  steady:  extra  No.  3 Fall, 

65c.  Pork  Dull  at  8i3.s3.gi5.3ti.  Lard— Firm  at  *9.934. 
Bulk  Mk  its— i- inti er:  shoulders.  st..62v  sbori-rtti, 
$8.  BacoX— Quiet  but  Hr  in:  shoulders.  *7.25;  short 
rib,  *8.874;  short  clear,  <  Gogs  time  common 
and  light,  s i . 65.it U;  pncklngnud  butchers,  83.;ujjH.60 


A  sclentmo  and  economical  apparatus  for  lighting, 
for  Home,  Business,  Office.  Mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes.  Complete  in  itself.  The  Electric 
Current  being  produced  by  chemical  action.  This 
apparatus,  by  our  adjustments,  for  which  we  make 
extra  charges,  can  lie  adapted  to  use  as  a  Burglar 
Alarm,  Medical  Battery.  Call  Bell,  or  for  Electric  Gas 
Lighting.  Our  burglar  alarm  M  so  constructed  that 
the  Intruder  la  Immediately  confronted  with  a  light 
and  a  bell  alarm  at  the  same  Instant.  Rellableagents 
wanted  all  over  the  country. 

Eastern  Electric  MTg  Co.. 

*il  Wnahiuttton  J6t..  Huston,  Mass. 

Orders  fur  all  kinds  of  Electric  Instruments.  Bat¬ 
teries.  and  other  -applies,  respectfully  solicited. 


(Copy  Of  front  Label,  adopted  1840.) 

For  forty  years  the  recognized  Standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  and  iascSti  g.  No  soap  in  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.S.  Co  arts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  “Trade  Mark"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  £  OAP 

use  our  “Barbers’  Bar  Soap. ”  Sample  mailed  for  3c. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12c.  Address, 

J.B.M  ILI,IA  )l!*&  CO..  Glaatou bury, Conn. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP 

IS  NuT  POISONOUS  OS  CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COI.l)  WATER  Tsa  sure 
cure  for  all  skm  Diseases  and  Inject  Pests  of 
domestic  animal-,  aud  in  the  Household,  destroys  all 
bad  smells.  Every  farmer  should  keep  it.  Send’post- 
age  stamp  for  prices  to 

T.  YY.  L  AYVFORD.  Gen’l  Agent, 

.  206  E-  Chase  Sr..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  mention  the  Rural  Xeu  -Yorker. 


ET THE  BEST 


Wjta  C-c+tSiit/.  Grinding pafi/L 
<7-^  ytrcl  Coir  CruAher,  and  Sieva 
Ah  They  take  BBSS 

KR,  do  5lore  YVork, 
/fX  and  are  m&ra  dttnrin'e  thou,  oaii- 

Or-  Other  mm.  Srr.il  for  Pe*(rip:i:t 

Jie**.’  •  •  \  L  1  '  r'--7>'9.  Also  inxn’frs  of  t!i» 

vJ jg  Eort-e  Power,  with  Level 

Tt<a<L  TAreeAere  and  Cleaners. 
Frrd  fWtrr#.  Circular  Save,  tic, 

W .  I,.  BOYER  Sc  BROq  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


SOLD  MED  An,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 


New  York.  Saturday.  Jan.  26,  1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days,  9,2 1 3  bead  against  10,660 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Illinois 
steers.  I,2u9  ft,  at  12c.  36  ft  less  $1  per  head:  do.  1.207 
ft  at  it )<ic:  do.  LOW  ft  at  He,  less  *1  per  head;  do. 
1,071  ft  at  lie,  less  *10; oxen,  1,149  lb  at  9c.  55  Ib;  bulls, 
1,462  ft  ut  Use;  Kentucky  steers,  i.sa  »  at  86.25:  do. 
1,183  ft  ut  11)00,36  ft;  do.  1,40)  a  at  :i*ti-;  Indiana  do,. 
1,300  ft  at.  86.50;  oxen,  1,110  ft  at  tic,  53  ft;  do.  1,206  ft 
at  85  per  HJO  ft;  bulls,  I.SSO  ft  5c;  l  do..  1,810  1b  l)0c; 
Missouri  steers,  1,132  ft  at  119(0,  ,vj  ft;  do.  1,091  ft  at 
UQo:  do.  1,071  a.  at  lie:  do.  1,115  ft  at  86.35:  bulls, 1.390 
ft  ut  8t.!K);  Tcncssee  steers,  1,128  ft  at  litkjc,  55  ft;  Ohio 
steers,  1,34*  ft  at  #6.90;  do.  1,367  ft  at  86.73;  do.  1,896  ft 
at  rFYjc.  56  ft;  do.  1  225  ft  at  U'ao;  do.  1,092  ft  at  11c: 
oxen,  1,745  ft  at  *6.5>,  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  steers, 
1,396  ft  at  87.23.  do.  1,.<8S  ft  at  *7.'2U;  do.  1,210  ft  at  12c, 
56  lb:dry  cows,  ssj  tb  at  H-tShc. 

Calves  Trade  was  very  limited  for  la -fc  or  offer¬ 
ings.  A  few  ve  ils  were  Bold  at  steady  prices,  orat 
balde  for  common  to  choice  and  a  few  r-ules  of 
grnssers  were  recorded  al  6W.  JMQc. 

SHEEP  a  an  Lab  ns.  Total  fur  six  days.  :«.T»7  head, 
against  39,. it  bead  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Missouri  sheep.  IS2  ft  ut  cy:  do,  I  *7  ft.  at  «5  sO;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do.  85  lb,  1  Vtc;  do,  -6  ft.  at  *1.31:  West  rn  lambs. 
,1  ft,  at  o?6e,  State  sheep.  At  ft  ,  ul  *5.#w  do.  90  ft.  at 
>".23:  Penns 

like-  Ohio  lambs,  II  ft.  ut  7t«c:  state  do.  72  It.,  at  6Tsc: 
\V  ufitern  sbet  p  imalnly  ewem.  Uu  1b,  at  ;.Wc;  .Michigan 
sheep  ami  lambs,  67  ft,  at  V:  State-fed  Indiana  sheep 
111  ft,  at  K7*c;  do.  121  ft.  a&gri.sh;  State  I  mins.  7<J  ft,  ut 
87  03:  do,  61  ft,  at  tW*e:  Western  ewes.  tlS  ft.  at.  o'  ,e- 
do  ttt  l»,ut  5)ic:  State  do.  88  ft,  at  43  fli;  i  d  a,  *t  RUe. 

Hoa*. —Total  for  sLx  a  ay  a,  26.14s  head  against  38,93; 
head  for  the  same  lime  last  week.  The  ieellng  was 
very  nrm.  None  for  sate  alive.  Nominal  quotations 
6V$  A0)gefor  common  to  good  hogs. 


R  0  Chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on.  ID  cts;  13  pkes 
u*l-  Prizes  given.  E.  D.  Gilbert,?.  5L,  Higganum,  Ot, 


YYarrantcd  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  trem  -which  the  excess  ol 
Oillias  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  'or  invalids  ax 
well  as  for  persons  iu  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


General  Advertising  Kates  01 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there . 
fore  respectfully  infotvned  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  d liferent  terms  trill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cents 
One  thousand  lines,  or  Tnor^,  w  1(M&  one  v ear 

fromdate  f  first  Insertion,  peragnto ‘line,  25  •• 
Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  morn  Hues 

agate  space . .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions..  . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc.,  per 

line, minion  leaded.,,,,.....,,..,. . 75centa 


PER 

TON 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . *2.00 

*  “  Six  months. . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3.04  12s.  6d.) 

France .  ...  3.04  16*$  fr.) 

French  Coloolett .  4.08(29)$  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


kVa  1THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

mLv  c  tYrc  v  land  plaster  has 

an  hiYnornble  record  f  %  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Contains  Phaxpli me  of  l.iitic.  Gives  the 
Plant  an  early  st»rt.improves  quality  aiKlincreasea 
yield.  S3  per  ton.  Low  fn-tghta  to  all  points. 
Pamphlets  ar-i  Fariucrs’  .>Ieiiiaruu<liiiu 
Kook  FREE.  (•  't-r. . -  '  ,  , r.- 'Address 

CAYK1A  PI.  VSTHIt  CO., Union SvrlngB.N.Y 


CIIDHOC  educational 
CUnUrC  excursions 

IQO^  Ccuibining  unequalled  advantages 

IOO*t  Send  forDescriiit.'e  rireiL.ir.Pree.  Register 

early-  £.  TOlhJ K F. .  Prnnklin  Sq.,  Boston  I 


FERTILIZERS 

S75  PREMIUM. 


Entered  a»  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y. 
as  second  mall  matter. 


5.Y0  to  the  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  upon  one-half  acre  manured  with 
SABDY'S  FKliriLlliEKS;  83,)  for  the  second  largest. 

till bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one  half 
acre  In  18S3  by  Alfred  Hose.  Peuu  Yau  N.  Y..  with 
SARDY’S  PllusPHO-PERUVI  AN  til!  A. NO,  adapted  to 
all  crops , 

Stiiuditrd  gunniuteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  tor  Pamphlet. 

.1.  11.  SAltDY  Sc  SON,  l  11  YVatev  St„  >.  Y. 


\^For  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils,  All  Pl  AH 

Every  sack  tested  fok  vitality.  Ai.l  tested  in  Gardens  for  purity  and  value. 
CATALOGUE  AN  D  PRICE  LIST  of  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

Seed  StorciU  home.^Send  for'Catalegue.  hiram  SIBLEY  k  CO.,Botiiester,UY.anil  CMcag( 


'  My  S  ce'-tiihSc  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 

O-  ^  1  "  l.  the  i-iuull  uf  thirty  years  experloaee  uu  u 

’  hetll  Grower,  w  ill  be  tout  free  t.>  all  who  apply. 
N  Q/  All  taj  Wi  J  i«  wurnuiled  to  be  tVexh  wad  true  to 
q.  name,  no  I'urtbut  should  It  prove  oitierw l*e,l agree 
•  to  reatl  order,  grutia.  My  eolleelluii  of  vegetable 

_ -•'NY  fteed,  one  of  the  moit  extensive  to  be  found  In  nny 

American  Catulogue,  t»  a  (urge  pari  af  It  of  mV 
«,»»  growing.  A«  the  nrlglaaf  intm.lueer  u if 
I.ctlnse  Beet,  Burbank  Potatoes.  .Alarbleheud 
/  r  arly  Com,  the  llubbnrd  Sssnib,  aud  seore*  of 

f  other  new  '  ege tables.  1  Invite  1  he  putronage  of  the  pub- 
lie.  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant 
my  seed  will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Seed  Grower.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


y-rEGORy-e 

„-SEED,( 

Catalog^; 


Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  aud  Mi  uufacturors  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

IU  TT Bit  YM>  CHEESE 

most  successfully  aud  obtaining  the  largest  profit. 

New  developments  Constantly  COUllUR  out. 

Corn  for  ureen  Fodder  or  Silo.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  52  pages 


AARDS.  50  assorted  Chromos(uew)  with  name  aud 
J  5  latest  songs,  lhc.  Capital  Card  Co„  Hartford,  Ct. 


Pulverizing  Harrow, 

Cwd  Crusher  ^oUeeueh 

SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE'Q^B 


Kinplcmcnt^  anti  ^Uafhinety 


about,  once  and  never  manure  only  Irish 
potatoes,  as  most  farmers  do.  Excuse 
us  if  we  are  a  little  plain  in  our 
talk,  for  it  is  true  that,  as  we  travel  along  the 
country  highway,  we  see  many  more  worn-out 
gardens  than  we  ought  to.  We  think  our 
garden  is  half  of  our  living.  We  have  vege¬ 
tables  the  year  round.  We  raise  early  calv 
bage,  and  always  make  a  barrel  of  sauer¬ 
kraut.  We  can  tomatoes  and  have  Lima  and 
other  dried  beans,  and  also  Irisli  potatoes. 
Many  thanks  to  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
the  White  Elephant  Potato,  for  it  is  a  splen¬ 
did  variety.  Beauty  of  Hebron  rotted  with 
us;  so  did  our  beets,  parsnips  and  cabbages; 
they  were  almost  an  entire  failure. 

We  will  tell  you  how  we  saved  our  cabbages 
from  the  ravages  of  the  green  worms.  We 
sprinkled  dry  salt  over  them  several  times 
when  the  dew  was  on,  as  the  young  worms 
came  on  them  we  used  about  a  tablespoonful 
to  the  plaut  each  time.  The  salt  crisped  the 
ends  of  the  leaves  a  little.  W v  had  some  very 
flue  heads;  if  we  had  not  used  the  salt  we 
would  not  have  had  any  cabbage. 

We  have  sweet  potatoes  yet  and  will  have 
until  February ;  we  raised  very  fine  ones,  as 
good  or  better  than  ever  be  foi  e.  Papa  took 
leached  ashes  and  covered  the  plot  of  ground 
where  we  had  them,  and  then  mixed  them  well 
with  the  earth.  We  set  out  1,000  plants,  and 
as  a  result  have  had  potatoes  ever  since  J uly. 

We  have  apples,  canned  fruit,  dried  fruit, 
poultry,  fresh  eggs,  sweet  cream  and  butter. 
Who  would  not  bn  proud  of  being  a  farmer’s 
daughter?  As  the  little  piece  of  poetry  runs: 

“Let  tlie  wealthy  and  s-reat 

Roll  In  splendor  and  state. 

I  envy  them  not  I  declare  U. 

teat  my  own  lamb,  my  own  chickens  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  own  tleoceand  I  wear  it-. 

I  have  lawns  and  bowers,  etc.,  etc." 

We  read  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  from  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  about  the  hard  times  they  have.  We 
w'ould  not  change  our  farm  home  for  any  in 
the  land,  and  we  milk,  have  beds  to  make, 
etc. 

We  will  tell  you  a  little  about  our  poultry 
raising.  We  had  about  600  young  fowls  at 
one  time  last  Bummer,  most  of  which  were 
chickens.  We  sprinkle  the  nests  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  when  the  hens  are  sitting,  and 
grease  the  hens  under  their  wings  and  breasts 
when  we  take  off  broods  of  young  chicks. 
Whou  the  chicks  get  to  be  three  or  four  weeks 
old,  once  a  week  we  smoke  them  with  tobacco 
to  keep  off  vermin.  We  raised  about  400 
young  fowls  last  year,  consisting  of  turkeys, 
geese,  thickens,  ducks  and  Guinea  hens.  We 
ought  to  have  raised  a  great  many  more  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  youug  ones  we  put  out. 
We  had  a  great  many  enemies  or  fowl  pests  to 
fight  against.  The  rats  were  our  greatest  ene¬ 
mies.  This  Winter  we  are  trying  to  extermi¬ 
nate  them,  for  next  year  we  expect  to  try  and 
raise  a  great  many  fowls.  We  have  seven 
dozen  pullets  which  we  saved;  we  only  raised 
them  for  pleasure.  We  sold  last  W inter  from 
October  to  March  $40  worth  of  eggs.  We  have 
sold  nearly  all  of  our  old  hens,  and  have  now 
about  three  or  four  dozen  of  last  year's  rais¬ 
ing.  We  also  raised  some  turkeys. 

We  will  tell  of  one  more  enemy  to  turkeys, 
for  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  some  that  don't 
know  of  it.  If  turkeys  droop  and  hang  their 
wings,  examine  the  quills  of  their  wings  and 
pull  a  feather  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  brown- 
looking  insect  ou  the  quill  Examine  it 
closely,  and  you  will  find  thousands  of  little 
insects:  you  can  hardly  see  them  moving,  they 
are  so  small.  Grease  all  along  the  quills  with 
lard.  As  we  write  we  look  at  our  flowers,  aud 
then  observe  how  dreary  and  cold  it  is  out¬ 
side.  It  is  snowiug.  This  is  the  first  snow  we 
have  bad,  and  yet  our  flowers  look  well  and 
green,  aud  some  are  full  of  buds  ready  to 
bloom,  lizzie  J.  pound  :  Barbara  e.  pound. 

Spencer  Co.,  Ky. 

[It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  as  this.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  about  the  poultry.  Surely  you  can  give 
the  Cousins  some  good  “chicken  talk.” 

Uncle  Mark.] 


$etv  ^ubliratiottsi 


_  ear  Uncle  Mark  and 
C/ls — \  Cousins:— I  have  neg- 

U  -  lected  writing  longer 

^ian  usual  ;  I  thought 

Wwv  I  would  let  other  Cousins 

Ml  write*  aSl  PerbaI’s>  1 

$//  IvjWj  might  find  some  useful 

/£~y' $*3$  ir”?  items,  and  also  sorne- 

( <?}>■  thing  that  was  interest- 

\Hl\Cd  'Jf 1  ’Srk  ing-  Some  of  the  Cous- 

.  'l  ius  have  taken  a  great 

deal  of  interest  in  the 
fAS*)  Youths’  Department, 

\  0)  aud  I  hope  they  will  con- 

s — •y  tinue  and  make  it  as  in 

teresting  as  any  department  of  the  Rural 
Ne\v- Yorker, 

One  of  the  Cousins  has  requested  some  one 
to  tell  about  our  great  Louisville  Exposition. 

I  took  the  street  cars  at  Fourth  and  Market 
Streets,  aud  passed  along  Fourth  Avenue,  one 
of  the  finest  portions  of  the  city,  where  there 
are  many  splendid  buildings.  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  buildings,  for  it  would  make  my 
letter  too  long.  Here  I  am  at  the  Exposition; 
brother  and  sisters  take  their  half-dollars,  and 
I  my  quarter,  and  pass  through  the  turn¬ 
stiles  on  to  tlie  grounds.  Each  building  nov¬ 
el's  15  acres,  aud  in  each  building  are  four 
courts  of  hall'  an  acre  each ;  in  the  center  of 
each  court  is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  plants.  Inside  of  the  building 
we  turn  to  the  right  and  go  upstairs  to  the 
outside  gallery,  which  surrounds  the  whole 
building.  As  we  pass  around  we  see  the  dis- 
plav.  Many  furniture  firms  and  others  liave 
exhibits,  some  of  which  f  think  canuot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  The  furniture  l  fancy  the  most  is 
made  of  horns  and  plush.  Coming  down,  we 
pass  through  the  aisles  into  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  where  we  fiud  many 
grand  displays,  some  of  which  I  would  like  to 
speak  of,  were  it  not  for  the  amount  of  space 
it  would  take.  There  is  a  house  made  of 
bread  aud  cakes;  the  cakes  and  the  bread  are 
arranged  very  prettily ;  the  bouse  is  covered 
with  bread.  We  pass  out  into  the  park  north 
of  the  building,  which  is  a  beautiful  place; 
walks,  and  flowers  and  trees  of  all  kinds  that 
grow  in  our  State.  We  pass  on  until  we  come 
to  the  art  gallery,  where  we  see  some  fine 
paintings  and  other  displays  of  art  work.  We 
return  to  the  center  entrance,  near  which  is 
the  depot  for  the  electric  train  of  cars  which 
run  around  the  park;  you  can  take  a  ride  for 
10  cents.  It  seems  strange  to  see  cars  mov¬ 
ing  without  the  aid  of  steam  or  horses.  We 
pass  into  a  building,  turn  to  the  right,  and  pass 
by  the  displays  of  Tennessee, Kentucky,  Florida 
aud  Arkansas,  where  we  see  the  minerals, 
woods,  and  other  products  of  each  State.  The 
exhibits  are  splendid.  In  the  space  between 
the  two  northern  courts  is  the  Music  Hall, 
where  the  grand  organ  is  located.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  building  we  see  ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds —engines,  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  printing  presses,  farming  implements, 
woolen  and  cotton  machinery.  We  pass 
out  of  the  southwest  entrance  to  the 
carriage  buildings,  where  we  find  all  kinds 
of  wagons,  carriages,  farm  wagons,  Ob'. 
We  pass  out  south  of  the  building,  where  we 
find  some  raw  silk.  We  go  out  into  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  where  coru,  tobacco, 
cotton,  sorghum  and  vegetables  are  growing. 
The  displays  are  grand  and  very  interesting. 
The  buildings  and  park  are  lighted  with  elec¬ 
tric  light?.  The  fire- works  are  graud. 

Your  little  12  year-old  niece,  elizla. 
As  sister  has  written  of  the  Exposition,  we 
will  write  of  our  garden  flowers,  about  raising 
poultry,  etc.  Our  garden  was  quite  a  success. 
Our  melons  werosplendid;  we  bad  some  which 
weighed  45  pounds.  We  had  four  varieties, 
of  which  the  Cubau  Queen  was  the  best. 
They  stood  the  drought  very  well.  It  was 
cold  and  wet  in  the  Spring,  and  we  thought 
the  Cuban  Queens  would  be  a  failu re,  but  when 
the  weather  became  warm  they  grew 
finely;  during  the  drought  the  other  varieties 
of  melons  died,  but  the  Cuban  Queens  kept 
growiug.  and  we  hail  many  a  nice  feast  from 
them.  The  Cuban  Queen  does  not  keep  as 
well  as  the  Ice-cream.  Last  year  we  kept  our 
Ice-cream  Melon  until  January  18th;  it  kept 
well,  but  had  a  wilted  taste.  We  expected  to 
try  it  again  ibis  year,  so  we  could  tell  you  of 
our  success,  but  the  drought  killed  the  vines. 
It  was  not  late  enough  iu  the  season  to  suve 
any  fruit.  We  arc  going  to  try  again.  Will 
let  yon  know  of  our  success  or  failure. 

A  neighbor  who  was  iu  our  garden  during  the 
drought  said:  “Why !  you  have  no  dry  weather 
like  us,  for  your  garden  looks  too  well.”  We 
live  on  adjoining  farms.  Uncle  Mark,  it  is 
because  we  manure  heavily  every  year,  and 
keep  the  earth  well  tilled,  and  don’t  sow  the 
same  seed  from  year  to  year,  and  hoe 


About  sixty  million  copies  of  The  Sun  have 
gone  out  of  our  establishment  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

If  you  were  to  paste  end  to  end  all  the  columns  of 
all  The  Suns  printed  and  sold  lust  year,  you  would 
get  n  continuous  strip  of  Interesting  Information 
common-sense  wisdom,  sound  doctrine. and  sane  wit 
long  enough  to  reach  from  Printing  House  Square  to 
the  top  of  Mount,  fopernlous  in  the  moon,  Ihen  back 
to  Printing  House  Square,  aud  then  (b fee-quarters 
of  the  way  baek  to  the  moon  agaiu. 

But  Tub  Sun  is  written  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  thlsaouie  strip  of  Intelligence  would  girdle 
lhe  globe  twenty  seven  or  twenty-eight  times. 

If  every  buyer  of  u  copy  of  The  Stilt  during  the  past 
year  has  spent  only  one  hour  over  It,  and  If  his  wife 
or  his  grandfather  lias  spent  another  hour,  this  news¬ 
paper  in  1888  has  afforded  'the  human  raee  thirteen 
thousand  years  of  steady  reading,  nlcht,  and  day. 

It  is  only  by  little  calculations  like  these  that  you 
can  form  any  Idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  American  newspapers,  or  of  Its  iuilueuee  on  the 
opinions  ami  actions  or  American  meuand  women. 

The  Sun  la.  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  newspaper 
which  tells  the  truth  without  fear  of  consequences, 
which  gets  at  the  Tacts  no  matter  how  much  the  pro¬ 
cess  costs,  which  presents  the  news  of  al  the  world 
without  waste  of  words  and  Iu  the  most  readable 
shape,  which  is  working  With  all  Its  heart  for  the 
cause  Of  honest  government,  and  which  therefore 
believes  that  the  Republican  party  must  go,  aud  must 
go  In  this  coming  year  of  our  Lord,  isvi. 

If  you  know  TnE  SDN,  you  like  It  already,  and  you 
will  read  It  with  accustomed  diligence  and  profit 
during  what  Is  sure  to  bo  the  most  Interesting  year  in 
Its  history.  If  you  do  not  yet  know  Tmc  Sun,  it  is 
high  time  to  get  into  the  sunshine. 


with  less  lahor. 


Kvuporutos  sap  faster  -  ~  ■ 

making  more  aud  better  Sugar  with  greater  tggJ 

gar  of  any  tot’ 

eign  auto  stance.  Send  for  Circulars, 

VT.  FARM  MACHINKOO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

STEVENS  FRENCH  BU  Hit  -  ■ 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  l>e<t  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  t«)  and 
upwards,  sub 
Jeot  to  enah  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
clreul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
A  RON. 
Auburn,  N  Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


DARNELL’S 


Terms  to  Mail  Subscriber*. 

The  sovernl  editions  of  TnE  Sun  are  scut  by  mall, 

post-paid,  as  follows : 

DAILY— 50  cents  a  month,  SO  a  year;  with  Sunday 
editlou,  87. 

SUNDAY —Eight  pages.  This  edition  furnishes  the 
current  nows  of  the  world,  special  articles  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  Interest,  to  everybody,  aud  literary  re¬ 
views  of  new  books  of  the  highest  merit.  &  I  a 
year. 

WEEKLY— SI  a  year.  Eight  pages  or  the  best  matter 
of  the  dally  Issues;  an  Agricultural  Department 
of  unequalod  value,  special  market  reports,  and 
Uterarv.selcuUflc  and  domestic  Intelligence  make 
Tur.  WKitKi.Y  sus  i  lie  newspaper  for  the  farmer's 
household.  To  clubs  of  ten  with  fit),  an  extra 
copy  free.  Address 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher. 

The  sun,  N.  Y.  City. 


Singing  rinsta  Kook  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  Is 
having  great  success,  is  ill  every  way  a  good  book  for 
the  teacher  and  learner,  with  the  best  of  music,  and 
improved  elements.  Hms  received  decided  praise 
irotn  those  who  have  used  It  In  their  Pall  classes,  amt 
I hev  are  quite  willing  to  recommend  II  to  all  com¬ 
mencing  Winter  classes.  192  pages.  100  secular  and 
SOsacred  tunes,  Imp* oved elements,  &t\,  Ac,  Order 
It  with  perfect  confidence. 

Price  75  cts. 


Awarded  FIBST  C2DE2  OF  MEBIT 
at  Molfcournc  Exbi'eltion,  18S0. 

Was  awarded  the  li  rat  premi¬ 
um  at  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  In  Philadelphia,  in  1879, 
and  accepted  by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANT 
OTHER  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  1h  the  Best  lv  nile  In  the 
world  tocal  Jhte  feetl  from  bale, 
to  cut,  down  man'  or  stool-, to  cut 
Corn-stalk*  for  food,  to  cut  peat, 
or  for  ditching  In  inarches, and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  ensil¬ 
age  from  the  situ.  THY  IT. 

IT  WIIsL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 


■(tltb  Poulin (8.0 eta) . ...Buck. 

I<  cdenipliim  1$  1 ) .  . .  Gounod. 

Joseph’s  Bondage  (SI) . Chadwick  . 

Contain  iSO  ctni . ...Cade. 

Rebecca  (05  etn>.  . . .Hodges. 

Kuili  and  Boa/.  iti5  flat.. . . .Andrews, 

ami  in/iay  others.  AIho  100  Masses  by  th<?  best 
author#?,  contttiulil#  80 me  of  the  sweetest  and  best  of 
kilo  red  music.  Scud  for  llftts  and  descriptions. 

All  of  the  Operas,  standard 

one  rat'  'n  elegant  form  for  $1  each"  J.AKME($2);  MIG- 
NON(fd):  CARMEN  1*2):  M  EF1  sTOFELK  l*2j.  KATIN  - 
ITZA  1*2):  BELLS  OK  CORN  KVILLE  ($1  Vie  AIDA  (*2): 
aud  the  new  light  operas.  B  >t.A  VI'IIK,  1  •! KATES,  and 
PATIENCE,  each  *1;  and  many  others. 

Any  book  mailed  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVES  D1TSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.DITSON  &  CO.. . 867  Broadway,  New  York 


East  Wilton.  Me..  U.  8.  A. 

For  sale  by  hardware  merchants &th«  trade  generally. 


D0YLEST0WN  HORSE  POWER 


•  For  1884  Is  an  Elegant  Book  of  150  Pages, 
:t  Colored  Plates  ot  FLOWERS  and 
|  Vmti'lablcs,  and  more  than  1000  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  choicest  1'luwerB,  Plants  and 
VEGETABLES,  nnd  Dlreelions  for 
Growing.  It  Is  bauittome  enough  for  I  lie 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present. 
Rend  on  your  name  and  pnstoIBce  address, 
with  10  cents,  and  we  WillMlld  you  a  copy, 
post-paid  This  if  hot  *  quarter  of  its  cost, 
i  it  is  printed  in  both  English  and  German. 
If  vou  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the 
10  cents.  VICKS  HEEDS  ABE  THF.  BEST 
in  the  would,  The  Kum  At  Guide  will 
tell  how  to  get  and  grow  then). 

TICK'S  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 
32  I 'ages,  a  Colored  Plato  In  every  number 
mid  many  tine  Engravings  Price  *1.25  it 
vour;  l  ive  Copies  tor  so.  specimen  num¬ 
bers  sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  25  cts. 
W  .  .  Address, 


With  cither  regular  tnclme  or  level  i  read  track,  mis 
the  simplest  and  must  efficient  governor  made.  I  he 

Dn>  le-town  Junior  Thresher  nnd  ( 'leaner 
hu.  no  superior,  l-'ur  1 1  lust  rated  Catalogue  address 
Wle manufacturer,  I)  VNIKL  Hl  l.sll  l/.ER. 

Doylcstown.  Bm-ka  Co..  P* 


Ooru-Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
|  FOR  TABLE  MEAL  1 
Simplon  of  Moil  Suit  on  Application. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  M1UST0NE  CO. 

Ch&mbcrtborg,  Pa. 

'  (ft tan*  .Vintivn  fhit  fayet.) 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— As  I  never  see  any 
letters  from  this  part  of  the  country,  I  thought 
I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  join  your  Club. 

I  am  13  years  old.  I  have  a  pretty  vet- 
etable  garden,  aud  raise  cabbage,  onions,  let¬ 
tuce,  turnips  aud  beets.  I  planted  some 
parsley  and  mustard  seed  about  six  days  ago. 
1  have  bauaua,  fig,  peach,  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  planter  who 
has  701)  acres  of  ground;  840a<-resare  iu  cul¬ 
tivation,  oue-half  of  which  is  planted  in 
coru,  and  the  other  half  in  cane.  The  cane  he 
is  now  grindiug,  aud  the  yield  is  very  good; 
he  expects  to  make  '325  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
Papa  plauted  a  lot  of  peas,  but  they  did  not 
bear.  We  have  00  sheep.  I  see  you  gave  some 
of  the  Cousins  some  garden  seeds.  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  some.  I  remain  your  loving 
niece,  mart  sandlin. 

City  of  the  Woods,  La, 


JAMES  VICK, 

Koch  cater,  N.  Y 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


printed  on 

60  Cards 

‘  floral. 


YOUR  NAME 

4  tfratl^o*  of  G 


B-.B _ _ _ , _ Gold 

lirmcmtnonct-s.  Sentiment,  Hand 
Flotul  etc  ,  with  Love,  Friend- 


Eft  Imp.  Cliromo  Cards,  name  in  new  script  type. 
U  Uiuc.,  IS  pks.  si,  or  10  uks .  f or  *1  and  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  plain,  chased,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  8- blade  knife.  Snow*  Co,  Meriden,  Ct. 


/in  Beautiful  new  style  largo  Chromo  Cards,  best 
■  ”  puck  ever  produced,  name  on,  llic.  Elegant 
premiums  free.  .Etna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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.^Ilfti  pIPSK  f)u 

lar  kinds,  at  *<*» 


i^mgj 


For  .Sale  nn<l  Exchanged I  j*”~  Write 
tor  free  KKAjL  ESTATE  JOntN  vi,, 

1L  U.  I'llATKIN  *l'CO.  UlrhmniutfN  Irxlni, 


PERSONAL. 

The  Marquis  of  Landsdowne  tries  to  wiu 
the  favor  of  the  Canadians  by  declaring  that 
he  never  will  write  a  book  about  them. 

Father  Ryan  has  been  invited  to  write  an 
ode  to  be  read  at  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Maryland,  on  March  25.  General 
Bradley  T.  Johnson  will  de’iveran  address. 

Victor  Emanuel’s  renmiu.H  have  just  been 
removed  to  the  Pantheon,  where,  his  monu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  erected.  The  outer  coffin  of  elm 
was  opened  iu  presence  of  high  officials  and 
inclosed  in  a  new  one  of  lead.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  very  brief. 

Professor  Wheeler,  of  Yale,  at  a  recent 
college  dinner  iu  Chicago,  said  that,  twenty- 
live  years  ago  the  average  Yale  student  was 
a  long-haired  individual  wrapped  in  a  blanket- 
shawl.  To-day  lie  looked  like  a  gentleman, 
whether  he  acted  like  one  or  not.  This  change, 
lie  believed,  was  due  to  athletics. 

Bat  de  Prare.  a  reiident  of  Marshfield, 
Mis.,  has  had  a  remarkable  career.  His 
father  was  a  fur- trader  and  his  mother  an 
Indian.  For  a  period  of  fifty  years  de  Prare 
diii  not  sleep  under  a  roof.  He  vi  as  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812  and  subsequently  in  the 
Mexican  war.  His  age  is  now  100  years. 

President  Salomon,  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti,  is  described  by  one  who  saw  him  re- 
centL  to  be  "a  massive,  broad-shouldered 
giant,  at  least  six  feet  six  inches  in  hight,  with 
the  physical  proportions  of  a  gladiator,  a 
profile  durk  as  the ‘Night’s  Plutonian  shore,’ 
with  snow-white  locks,  keen,  restless  eyes, 
glittering  like  diamonds  in  a  setting  of  jet, 
high  forehead  and  a  form,  despite  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  erect  as  a  pillar  of  stone.” 


S«M,  petite  mill  giants. 


Stal  estate. 


•  •  PRICE  &  •• 
KN ICKERBOCKE  R’S 


•SAREJ* 
RELIABLE! 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER 

_ ALBANY,  X.  Y. 

THE  DIN GEE  &  CONARD  CO’: 

_ _ BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIA 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSE 
for  ROSES  alone.  M-CIVE  AWAY.iuPrem 
urns  and  Extra*,  more  ROSES  tlwrinioat  eetn 
Ushnienta  grow  Stroug  Pot  V  ants  snUahlefor  turn 
d  ate  bloom  delivered  -itfely.  noetpauLto  ftT,y  post-ofln 
5*P. lendnt  variety,  your  choice.  nil  labeled,  for  $ 
l2for»2s  l9for#35  2Q  lor  84?  35  for  S5|  ?St 
810;  IOO  for  813.  Our  NEW  CUIDeTu 

Irai  tacim  the  Pus.,  7T)  pn,  t!r</u  i.  lv  il.'iu  r.iv,!  y-R  -F.- 

w  '  THE  DINCEE  d  CONARD  CO.  * 
Eom  Oro*rer»,  Win  Ototo,  Cfc««t«r  Co.,  F 


L00MINGT0Nir;'ti;.,Iv 

NURSERY  C0.«E« 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.  SSt*  tSSSS 

ot  b  rnlt  \  OraarnputiU  IVee*.  Cutaloirnctor 
Spriiiurof  1884  now  roArtv  *n«t  mailed  on  111.1.11, 
oatioh.  4500  AC  H  I  S,  1 3  lirecnhoiisr* 


r  7&e.  subjects  the  soil  to  the  fiction  of  a  Steel  Cruslici*  and  Levolpr  and  tn  th«*  r,,*.;,,™ 

Llftint*  Tiifmag  process  of  double,  nnnas  ot  f'  1ST  stffi  t’oi  1  Tiri?*-.  ihe  Cuttincr 

£7Sl”7,^ 

MV  mate*  a  variety  or  Sixes  working  from  4  to  15  feel  U'iAe. 

DO  WOT  BE  DECEIVED. 

'  *'  .  .  r  .  .  ■■  —■ 1  Don’t  let  your  dealer  pnltn  oil  a  bnse  imitation 

VOrR^'i  rBvTn  nL^rirfvV,1'.'  astarance  that  it  is  somethin*  better,  but  SATISFY 
\  Ot  RM.LF  B\  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  ,|le  DOVBLE  GANG 

rC!“>0,,B,.ble  rari"e'-  >he  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  yon  may 

m.  v„!.e  1  ’.We  Pa>,"K  re,U,'n  frCi“"‘  charBes‘  We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it 

"ii  5  "II  "  OWU  IQ  l*lll. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from 46  different  States  and  Territories 

NASH  &  BROTHER,  “~Tr  ' 

X.  B.  Pamphlet  "TILLAOK  TS  MANURE”  sent  srkk  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER.  * 

Reed  6c  Barton, 

•Manufacturers  ot 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 

Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  AppliquC,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


SEEDS. 


•'[.Y  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and 
™,Yi  frpP  t0  al)  app'lcauts.  It.  contains  all  the 
leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  the  last  season, 
and  nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  Eastern,,  Y^^Brtu„w»y, 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

,  J P'jlOO  Choice  Apple  Trees,  ■ 2  to  3  years  old ,  5  to  7 
feet,  815  per  hundred  50,000  Peach  Trees,  I  to  6 
feet,  1  year  from  bud,  *50  per  thousand.  500,000 
*  **’ —  plants,  including  Albany,  Riilwelf, 

'  fcMT  '“•“'rtjl- 

in<4>°  K13  JV ‘‘IL1 n  1  Tree*,  send  for  Catalogue^* 

E-  ROGe-KS  ,V  SON,  Ml.  Roily, Bart  Co.  \  T. 

, I*!,".0?  Given  A  I  A  mixed  package 

(tut)  kinds),  with  sample  Eloiixu  .MxoxztXE.  all  for  3 
stamps.  Tell  your  frbmds.G.U'.  Park,  Kanettsb'rg.Pa. 

OOIH’TWy  BErtRY  PLANTS. 

First  sen.l  for  my  Price  fist .It  vT||  |^,7v 'you*. 
E.  >  AN  ALLEN,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N,  V. 


MAUI  PJCMtheJes) 

Iwl MULL  O  krkFto 

APPBA  g^sfSaJa: 

lA™  B  M  |  ■  r\ *  Send  address  nn  a 

■■  H 

■%  B  Vryi*iR  ,i“-’^!u'rp 

mJJ  Am  Ir 

•  inonry  nud  you 

ought  to  In- ve  it. 

BENSON.-MAULE  A  CO.,Phila.,Pa. 

IS 


Warranted. 

CHEAPEST 

a,,<‘  hf,st  hi  the  world. 

v  SSonc  as  t/ood,  and  pure. 

Buy  direct  from  tho  Grower. 
J-M'r.  or  Postage  (jiiid  to  you. 
\\>vVY_.^.'200fXi  Gardener*  buynuil plant  my 
) Se«*ds.  M y  new  beautiful  iHust  m- 
led  Gtmb.n  (iuidea  cost  me |£ooo. 
fukk,  to  everybody.  Seeds  at  3c. 
m  per  pkt.  Cheap  as  dirt  bv  oz.  A  v>. 
Send  your  address  for  prettiest  FREE  ROOK 
printed.  R.  II.  SUUMW AY,  Rockford,  III. 


IF  Vnil  wanl  f0  buy  a  half  •  section  farm  in 
1 1  lUU  Ford  County,  Illinois,  well  Improved 
near  railroads,  schools  and  churches,  address  for 
particulars  and  terms,  s.  0.  McQUISTON, 

Lebanon,  Laclede  <:<>.,  Mo. 

A  VIRGINIA  FIRM  ,M  acres  for 

,  ’  *  m  1  V;  1  y1*  n  **A  L  »  .  Korprtnted 

description  address  Box  4*,  Nottoway  C.  n.,  Va 

,  EOlt  ^ALE.-imUdHlc  Fruit  Farm  Estab¬ 
lished  lsTA  Two  miles  from  Pursons,  Kansas  <  on- 
sists  of  05  acres,  :M  devoted  to  rrult.  of  all  kinds  The 
orchard  part  I*  high  and  overlooks  u  vast  extent  of 
country  and  tho  view  from  that  point  Is  absolutelv 
splendJd .  This  place,  situated  as  It  Is  uear  a  ,-4t.v  o‘f 
SjOOO  pnpu lat Ion.  and  as  a  suburban  resldenee  and  a 
Paying  Investment,  should  not  fail  to  please  the  most 
fastidious.  Address  C.  0.  Wickkkshxm.  Parsons.  La¬ 
bette  Co,,  Kansas, 

riio  TIID^K  DF.SIKfNG  TO  SELECT  A 
I.  LOCATION  FOR  »USINK«>8.-Tlie  Report 
of  the  STOCKTON,  CAL.,  BOARtJ  OF  TRADE  con¬ 
tains  much  statistical  and  general  information  con- 
cernlng  the  City  Of  Stockton  nod  the  great  San  Joa 
quin  Valley,  of  which  It  Is  the  business  centre.  Sent 
f  room,  application  to  N.  M.  ORR,  Sooretary  ot  Board 
of  Trade,  Stockton,  Cal. 

[  ,n  1 1  |  {  T  r\‘  |  *,  a  Netting  Investors  S  percent. 
1  jit  1  III  -LjUvlLlM  Principal  and  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ouaranty  based  on  capital  of  *75,000.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


FARMS 


on  James  River.  Vn.,  in  a  Northern  h 
tlement.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
J.  K.  MANCHA,  Olaremont,  Vu 


VIRGINIA  7/t" •m"”“  '"“''v  «l  “so'cE!8 

■  HIM  I  ■  V  I r8H./..6tapl#jjj-c'o.Ricbuioxid,V» 

GRAZINgTfARMING  LANDS! 

,160000  ACRES &?&»«£ 

Blm.  .rnQ<l^'‘iR-  R"  eomnrbdiw  Wheat,  C<»rn.  Flax 
GraVl  7 '  aLI  k'nrls  of  Fruit,  and  Superior 
Clbnate,  wiki  and  KeaUKruU  and  the 
Wn^8“ivffv'!?rb,'.Kft8t-  1WC  OZ  A  HR  ri.ATKAL- 
DC,-  t  ! .! ; <l'1' ' tb}"'  Lauds  to  settlors  at  K5  to  *  1 0 

_ _  _  34  Erie  St,  HUPFALoTn.  Y. 

FMJJ, D,A  ' (4 £ atoei,'  ORANGE  Groves 

i  ,iYa,  ,,  'v  ‘ocatlon.  Address  Farrell's  W.vi.oo-^  __ 
Land  Omen,  Waldo.  Fi.ouioa  .  Maps  &  papcrsF REE 

MO  1  KS.  .1 1  HI  run  I  (torn). ill.:  Jto 

Liii»rr6o.^s!:L^i;4a,7£^>" 

Till:  GREAT  SOUTH-WEST. 

a^rv7ifc8-,ss-^3,?sss5a*!ftA«,assa?  Af 

and  T.“xmL«  ”1  1 r^.ftrdt  S  Artwitt 

ioal  e,i  M.;  1  agrlciUtaral,  arboreal,  pomuiog- 

cl  i’nin  n  H8^  w°0*  rasouroos.  the  salubrity  of  its 
ea character  of  the  water,  bv  inclosing  two 

Agent  xn  KC  8ta“lP  to  H.  C.  TOWNSEkD,  Gen’l  Pass 
S<  nt.  Missouri  Paoitle  Railway,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


|HisiccUaurou,«i 


PAT.  CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Used  in  Dnirics now  ull  over  the  |  ,  s. 
.Hakes  more  Hatter  than  any  other  pro- 
oesa.  Our  TeaUmonJus  tn  circulars  are 
vouchers.  \\  e  furnish  Churns, Butter  Work¬ 
ers,  etc.  rlrst  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents. -Ageut-S  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  WM.  K.  LINCOLN  CO.. 

Warren.  Maas. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  i  BEST. 

Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Most  Effective  ami  Convenient 

Also  Power  W  or  kers, 

Cup’city 10,000  lbs. per  DAY 

Butter  Printers,  Shipping. 

Boxes,  etc.  Srtt  dfoe  circular  > 

„„  „  A.  H.  REID, 

?6  S.  ffith  Street,  Phlla., 


|t||LoVClyCartiSCboleeeliromo8,  your  name  In 
VV  *  a  pretty  tj-pe.  post-paid,  10c.  *a 

Now  «ItI«  fi-uli  or  po-k-flB  nue  gold  edge  cards  lOe.  Hid- 
rl  knife,  or  *  nice  ring,  Q  len  uutuc  cards  U  for  ‘JOc.  SOU 
free  »uh  n  50c.  order.  H  other  styles.  Big  pay  to  agents, 
i —prz: - H  -'end  6o.  for  terms  and  samples 

WCi'#eM<^to«a?«''‘th. . 


len  name  cards  U  for  ‘JOc.  r>00 
other  styles.  Big  pay  to  agents. 
Send  6c.  for  terms  and  samples 
to  canvass  with. 

'Holly  Card  Wcrki,  Koriion.  Coon 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York. 

FACTORIES^  TAUNTON.  Mass. 

^mrz.  twiwiriTi 

^ The  B  SST  Cora  and  Cc 

GRI>,,D_3.  bar  and  SHELLED  COf 
■>  fc  jJ?  \|TT  VIA  Ta.  AN  D  ALL  O  I'd  Eft  GRAINS 

||  FASTER  AND  BETTEI 

fj  Than  ANY  OTHER  Mi 

'yII  °F  MA™T§AfiSrAr&DyOE 

MADE  IX  FOUR  SIZES  A] 

'  Fully  Q-uaranteec 

IW  —  1  Is  M  Seu(i  for  Circular  (naming  t 

sWk  PaPe'->  to 

-  THEFBOS 

_ ?  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Westinghousa  i  THE  WILLIAMS 


Threshing  Machines,  Engines, 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills. 

se^V1nl^g^l!^nin,g.,mti<lU*lad  tn  eupacttJ’  for 

('niiibined  tir  in  anil  Clover  Thresher* 
fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain  and  a 
genuine  Clover  Hullrr  In  addition. 

Two  speed  Truer  ton  and  Pluin  Kns  inns,  6  to 
i  ‘,"'TOr'  positively  the  rimsi  desirable  for 

LK-Utiicss.  Keounmy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler  has 
,.l'\rljon,*|  lubes,  and  Is  therefore  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  vortical  hollers, 

Ate,”  tesvS?ite”rA*«','”,s 

THE  WESTINGHOUSE  CO., 

Schenectady,  N.  y, 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers 
and  Engines. 

Pr,r<‘  «"'-‘rded  tbesr  machines  at  the  N'e 
i  OCR  state  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over 

large  number  compering. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
Si.  Jolinsvillc, 

_  Montgomery  Co.,  X.  Y. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATi 

rnosphate,  and  there  is  no  better  in  market.  It  Is 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  tl 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  in  market,  will  call  on  < 

address  WILUAM  U.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent,  West  Troy.  N.  Y, 


OjAL 

S\  ttStir® 


EEE 


^mplementsi  and  Pachincni. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


It'is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

CLOD  CRUSHER 
ANO  LEVELER. 


80 


FEB  2 


wm 


jt^rntwr 


The  of  iV  Capitol  City  Homo  G  nest 


UViXkU  L/Juivju  i  J4vn  u“rrv*'>'  - n  , 

joking,  but  he  is  credited  with  the  following 
witty  observation  to  a  brother  Peer  who  was 
complaining  of  the  coldness  of  the  House  of 
Lords  whenever  he  addressed  it:  “I  am  be¬ 
coming  accustomed  to  it;  but  at  first  I  felt 
like  speakiug  to  gi  avestoues  in  a  cemetery.” 

Up  IN  Cbatauqua  County  one  day  lately  a 
politician  was  watching  a  severe  storm  from 
his  doorsteps,  when  a  farmer  acquaintance 
turued  in  hastily  from  the  road  and  drove 
under  a  shed.  “What's  the  matter,  Bob?” 
asked  the  politician.  “Well,” said  the  farmer, 
“I  believe  thar’s  one  of  them  sly  coons  coming.” 

A  London  tourist  met  a  young  woman  go¬ 
ing  to  the  kirk,  aud,  as  was  not  unusual,  she 
was  carrying  her  boots  in  her  hand  and 
trudging  along  barefoot.  “My,  girl,”  said  he, 
“is  it  customary  for  all  the  people  in  these 
parts  to  go  barefoot?”  “Partly  they  do,”  said 
the  girl,  “and  partly  they  mind  their  own 
business.  ” 

During  a  disturbance  in  the  gallery  of  a 
theatre  the  excited  crowd  were  on  the  point 
of  “throwing  over”  one  of  the  principal 
offenders  iu  the  parquette  beneath,  regardless 
of  consequences.  Observing  the  extravagant 
tendency,  an  Irishman  of  utilitarian  views 
arose  in  his  seat  aud  roared  out:  “Sh !  Don’t 
washte  him  1  Kill  a  fiddler  wid  him.” 

A  gentleman  who  observed  Johnnie  care¬ 
fully  taking  the  census  of  a  company  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  parlor  awaiting  a  call  to  supper 
inquired:  “What  is  the  matter,  Johnnie? 

“  Why,”  returned  the  urchin,  with  a  troubled 
air,  “here’s  nine  of  us,  counting  me,  and 
mamma  has  gone  and  cut  the  two  pies  into 
quarters,  and  that  only  makes  eight  pieces.” 

A  friend  of  miue,  who  dabbles  considera¬ 
bly  in  stocks,  walked  into  a  well-known 
banking-house  the  other  day  and  created  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  by  remarking:  “I  got 
a  pretty  good  tbiug  when  I  bought  that  last 
Winter.  It  was  34  then,  and  to-day  it  stands 
at  95.”  “Well,  I  should  say  so,”  exclaimed 
the  senior  partner.  “But  what  stock  was  it?’ 
“It  was  a  thermometer,”  coolly  replied  my 
friend. 

If  you  are  a  frequenter  or  a  resident  of  a  mias¬ 
matic  district,  barricade  your  system  against  the 
scourge  of  all  new  countries—  ague,  hlllous  and  in 
termittent  fevers— by  the  use  of  Hop  Bitters. 

Ludixotos,  Mleh.,  Feb.  2, 1880. 

I  have  sold  Hop  Bitters  for  four  years  and  there  is 
no  medicine  that  surpasses  them  for  bilious  attacks, 
kidney  complaints  and  many  diseases  incident  to 
this  malarial  climate.  H.  i  ALEXANDER. 

September  14th,  1880. 

Hop  Bitteb8  CO.,  Tokosto  :  _  „ 

1  bavp  been  sick  for  the  past  six  years,  suffering 
from  dvspepsla  and  general  weakness  i  have  used 
three  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters,  and  they  have  done  won- 
ilex's  for  me.  I  am  well  and  able  to  work,  aud  eat  and 
sleep  well.  I  cannot  say  too  ^robbINS 

gHijeceUanmisi  gftUTrtising. 


Iulverizing  Harrow 

flOJ)  €BUSHF,RandLEVELER. 

It  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE 


IHEGOMBAULT’S 

mtL  CAUSTIC 
M  BALSAM! 

Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
^mynnhle  and  reliable  V eteri- 

Jiai.y  Xlemetly  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  <  leve- 
]and,<Ohio.  None  genuine  without 

it  lias  our  signature  on  the  label 


TOWN  MOUSE  AND  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 

Ethel. — “  Look — look,  Dorothy !  There’s  Richard  Marvel !” 

Dorothy  (Country  Cousin) . — “  Richard  Marvel!  Who’s  he?” 

Ethel. — “What,  never  heard  of  Richard  Marvel?  Why,  he’s  the  actor,  you  know,  at  the 
Parthenon?” 

Dorothy. — “Oh!  an  actor,  is  he?  He’s  something  like  Mr.  Osbaldistone  Smith.” 

Ethel. — “  Who’s  Mr.  Osbaldistone  Smith?” 

Dorothy.—1*  What!  Never  heard  of  Mr.  Osbaldistone  Smith!  !  -Why’s,  he  the  greatest 
breeder  of  Sbort-Horns  in  all  Cumberland  !  !  !”  — [London  Punch. 


TSI  CftPADMV  A-  SHORT-HAND  Taught. 

I  ELtunArnl  situations  furnished.  Circulars 
■  sent  free.  Address  R.  Valentine,  Janesville,  Wls. 

rrn  IREN  &  WOMEN  AGENTS.  James 

I  Ell  E.  Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y, 


ELCO 

•:  OATS  :• 


At  claimed  by  n*  U*t  T'nf.  tho  WELCOME  OATS  b*vo  bftyond  til 

doubt,  to  bo  ib*»  htfurloAU  tpd  prmlucUvu  variety  erer 

Introduced,  To  Award  itie  jrrlioi  for  the  UtTKen  yield-*  and  tins  beat  boad*  wo«  such 
a  dlfflouH  u  A\  that  it  wan  nrcMcarr  to  call  upon  Anmi  <UHlnt«»rH*teU  and  well- 
known  judge*.  fix.  Osokuk  Tmuxmick.  Editor  of  Th *  Amm-an  Agriculturist, 
kindly  ronscnied  to  act  a«  Chainuau  of  the  Couuulttoe,  and  by  hi**  topnrt  It  will  be 
toon  i hat  Tun  smd  thr<*<»-lourtb*  tm  naured  buabola,  wrighmK  Four  hun¬ 
dred  mid  aeventy ‘throe  and  onc-huJl*  pound*  IWt.  were  ruUtd 

from  one  la  o^iince  puuLnice  «f  ih»*  Oat*.  That  75  7fl  nutter*  of  clean  «»at; 
could  be  ruined  from  t  w<»  ounoea  of  teed  would  aerialnly  be  beyond  belief,  were 
it  uot  on  the  vwctd  natvouM  of  .j  woll-kuowri  man,  whr»«»  npr-l  U  itotoml  question 
— and  that  other*  In  various  arr.tlotH*  have  fcKo  made  tnott  ••tmrtn  iu*  yield*.  Tbc 
IMMENSE  PKOIUTt^TIVF.NKSM  uf  THE  IVKM.’OMK  OAT8  i»  «*• 
plained  by  their  ^underfill  KWilla*  (often  40  to  75  btai-jv*  from  «  *ingU 
the  great  *ixeof  the  heart*,  and  tin-  heavy  wight  of  th‘*  r.raln.  Th»-  a. .-corn pan >  lug 
lllu» t ration  rcprev.'Ut*  a  Mingle  aLquI  Qt  t*  ttmlka  growu  from  uuc  «m?d. 

TUT  11/ r I  pflMP  n*TC  &  lo«M  high,  with  atrong,  airtight 
Inc  Vi  L.L.L'UIU  Li  UH  I  O  imw,  wWlauppUdUK  the  atioriuouv  head*, 
and  not  pruaimtcd by  wlud  ui  Ljuu.  The  liukd*  mi-  veTJ  Ifiabc  liltig  tt*rlr  on 

all  Bide*,  and  from  sixteen  to  tmntg  (hit e  ( n  <?/!<>  in  length,  The  grain  H  retnarkahly 
large  and  HaurtAome,  wry  plump  and  full,  wi|h  thin,  white,  olu*e-lUtiug  huskt, 
and  widghx  4  7  to  5m  pound*  per  ttu'uaHred  btinbol. 

No  Improved  variety  of  grain  ere r  Introduced  ha*  had  «ii*h  atrong  tr«tlmon.T  a*  to 
^  atijierlntlvt*  merit  kreryon**  wowing  vhe  WELCOME  OATS  thf*  *»ua«on  enu  cer¬ 
tainly  fitwl  HUHtired  that  they  aro  Ijy  nil  odd*  the*  beat  aud  Moat  Productive  Vu- 
rloty  In  the  World.  Their  uniform  atioce**  In  every  part  of  tht  routing  prove?  their 
general  adaptability  to  ourTarled  oUmatu.  while  their  CMirlj  moturlty  rendera  them 
pptplttlly  '  HhHible.  Th^y  flpOh  a  w^i'k  to  two  wnvk^  ahead  of  other  Oat#,  aud  on  this  ac¬ 
count  yli-ld  npleudid  tuop*,  t-veu  iu  the  uxlreme  Boulh. 

Etery  Fanner  and  IMaoccr  will  want  tbc  WELCOME  OATS  *Bd  those  who  purchase 
tbl*  season  will  be  able  to  dupose  of  tlunr  entire  orop  Tor  seed,  at  high  prloee. 

B  C1  O  ■  ^  Cents  per  Packet  *,  75  Cent*  per  lb.  ;  3  lbs.  fur  Ll.OO,  postpaid, 
r  r\ll/tO  .  IVok,  Otrabei  (32  lbs.)  ♦  lO.OO.  Each  peok  and  bushel 

hoc  Is  secured  by  our  L<*fuU-n  ^*e«l  and  warratnod  to  contain  genuine  WELCOME 


bog  Is  secu 

OATS,  If  the  senl  U  uubrokun.  Kvery  purchaser  in  entitled  to  compete  for 

fcfinn  IN  CASH  PRIZES 


FOR 

1884 


AVo  d«*ire  to  ascertain  the  henvlwat  yield  that  can  he  produced  from  one  hushel  of  WEL¬ 
COME  OAT8.  Kven  those  wliodo  not  win  a  prlxe  will  he  more  than  repaid  for  mijv  extra 
cultivation,  by  tholnoreascd  yield  and  the  high  prices  suru  to  be  obtained  fur  tneu-out-,  fur  «ec4- 

£>|AA  FOU  LARGEST  YIELDS  FROM  ONE  BUSHEL,  lat  Prlac. 

*l)*TVV  fur  the  large**!  quantity  ra.i»vd  fruiu  one  luthcl  of  *eed.  ^  1  MO.  5dd,  lid, 
4th,  5th  aud  tUh  Prl/i**,  eueh  $50  cn*»li  :  7th  and  8th  Prise*,  eueii  $25. 

c  I  on  LARGEST  YIELDS  FROM  ONE  PECK,  lat  Prize,  $50; 

S>  I  tf&U  2d,  $35  r  Kd.  $30;  4th,  $15 1  5th,  $10. 

CQA  IN  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  BEST  HEADS  OF  OATS,  lat  Prize, 
JDOv  for  the  heat  lest  and  be*»t  alx  hukda,  $35  t  2d,  $30:  Bd,  $15;  4tli  und  5th 
I'rl/fa,  $10  each. 

Tin’  W  ELCOME  OATS  (except  small  lots  by  main,  are  ant.o  o**.v  In  tealed  bag*, con 
lalntner  one  peek  iprfee,  and  one  bunhH  (price.  |ld  00j.  In  each  bag  1b  an  envelope 

eontalulng  a  comjtetltlnn  card,  bearing  our  fuo-siiMlt  tignatare,  which  entitles  the  purchaser 
to  compete  for  the  huahcl  or  prek  prl/»s,  o**  the  ooae  may  be.  and  for  the  prizes  on  heads. 

CAUTION.  —  The  wonderful  yields,  fine  Wbaj/iJ -PflEJ 

quality  and  uri1v»rM»l  aMundhlg  the  \\  t  \  l  ‘la W 

Inirgduciiutinf  RUKPEE*S  WELCOME  V  I  1  Jf 

OATS,  may  induce  unprincipled  parties  to  1 1  flf 

painnm  pi'"  »  for  w  EiX’OME.  _ 

CfJ*  W*  M'lid  out  nu  i.ravt'h  r*  to  sill 
tlir-r  Ulili  ttt  Ietull  .  v  alluw^ 

ngenia  and  clubs  a  dUcaunt  in  lots  J  X  /  s 

or  five  hcKhiiU  or  live  peck*— facb/  fit  /ft  , ''';r  .  v 

hutihid  and  each  peck,  liow 'ever,  i*£  aW  '  •  v  '. 

put  up  In  Belled  bag#,  with  ou r/»  5r-  V  '  IW  \ 

if  Warrantedto  Contain  w\ 

hom  »Uy  untli-wu  panic.  j  Jl  D„«uri  I  Dei  WIM 


LARGE  ILLUSTRATED;  i 
POSTER  f  | 

uni  (Mrnular  oamillneit.  teil*  |  j,1)' 
i».«  h'i  tui:  Wei..  S  i 
<  OME  OATS,  v lih  ail  the)'  , 
I’rl/c  report*  rim  I  many  IU 
tr-tlnumiaU,  toa.tlirrr  with  VI 
BurpeeV  AbrMitoJCata-  j' 
losue  *rT  un,l  Stuiirl-  I  1 

*r<1  SEED*  Will  h  '  .cut  l 
FREE  to  any  artrtrci.  jl)  I 
IHTHPEE'S  Comnlcte  f  iP 
Farm  A  annul,  with  su-  .//  jj/j 
perb  colored  plate*,  bun- jfiV 
dredi  ofillnatretfoniAr  ,  m 

the  beat  book  of  tln*km  l  Jj  /w 

puhlUhfd ,  ti»  cuv  // 

toftiuin,  toothSfL  price  $  win  ■  v  ~ 
10o.  Addresg  plainly 


/  ^  m 

Warrantedto  Contain  S 
one  bushel(32  Lbs) 

WELCOME  OATS 

lrsEAt  ISUNBRO^1*’ 

PRICE  $10,00 

$6iOD  IN  PRIZES 

1884 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Phila.  pa 


■  »Tnp  p  p.  Wew-Jiit  an  ACENT  in  'vrry 
t\  I  ,  |  r,  II  locality.  Somctlnrr.f  entirely 
_  *  *  _  “  new.  Oar  Agents  ar  swevpinir 
HELP  the  fieW  wlii-rirvar  theyKo.  tnd 
** *-r  * _  linnkini;  money  rapidly.  Men. 

Entirely  New.  , 

propit-AhleL 

•Outfit  Free.  ^  l°- 


Gold  Watch  Free. 


known  ill  ivir.di-d  lJtcimry  and  I'utnllv  .Maw*,  lot-,  n..uci.  inu  iui- 
l.iwtogltfwnil  OlTcr  lor  tUt»  New  Y»'jriTMr«  w» 

irold,~JiU«!>  V  1 1  uni  l«»*  Cain-d  Sul—  W  uL  h.  worth 
If  thur*  mnrt  than  unewrTu.it  »*  •'•••r,  lU  .  .....  w  dirv  .  iy.-  mi 

elegant  8 tern- wUidtisir  GcniUtm****  W  ut*  h;  ih*- 1 ».  ► 
u  key-winding  KttfflUh  W  atub*  W  i^rw-n  mut  i  serd  /.*  r I  -, 
with  Ihulr  ar»<w.-r,  for  whlrh  they  will  r-*.Un  rhriT  vnnntm  »ul»- 
i.*plminn  tr.  tlm  TtomB  BUC*t.  * piuni  II  in  unti-.l  NfW  >  rvr 


SALESMEN  WANTED! 

PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  Honest. 
Energetic  Men  .  Salary  and  Expenses  puld. 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES. 

All  the  most  desirable  Friilf*  anil  OrnHinentals. 
New  England  applicants  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass.; 

York  State  and  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.: 

N.  Jersev,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  aud  Va.,at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It.  G.  CHASE  Ac  CO.,  Nursery  men. 


LUNEilol  U ALLED  US 

Tone.Toucli ,  Worbnanstip  and  Diiraliility. 

WILLIAM  SNARE  A  CO, 

Nos.  304  and  20$  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  xxa  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y, 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
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£!)e  perils  mutt. 


SWISS  CATTLE. 

In  talking  of  Swiss  cattle  one  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  word  Swiss  is  as  wide  in  its  sig¬ 
nificance  as  French  or  English.  Switzerland 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small,  independent 
Cantons  or  States  united  in  a  federal  republic, 
very  much  like  ours.  Of  these  one  is  called 
Schwitz;  and  while  Schwitz  cattle  are  Swiss, 


all  Swiss  cattle  are  by  no  means  Schwitz. 
Swiss  cattle  differ  much  in  quality,  being 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  good  preponderate.  Swit¬ 
zerland  is  especially  a  dairy  country.  Its 
mountains  and  valleys  furnish  the  best  of 
grasses  and*  the  finest  water ;  the  air  is  pure, 
and  the  people  are  by  long  use  and  nature  at¬ 
tached  to  their  cattle.  But  all  this  may  be 
true,  and  yet  the  cattle  may  not  have  been 
bred  or  cultivated  to  the  high  degree  that  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  highly  improved 
race.  To  some  extent  this  is  the  case,  and 


although  the  most  intelligent  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  of  the  Swiss  have  cultivated  and  bred 
their  cattle  with  very  great  care  and  success, 
yet  in  some  localities  not  so  highly  favored  by 
nature  as  other's,  the  cattle  are  inferior;  so 
much  so,  that  in  some  of  the  cheese  factories 
the  milk  of  cows  that  are  not  true  Schwitz  is 
refused.  Upon  this  account  when  we  think 
about  Swiss  cows,  it  is  the  highly  bred  and 
improved  race  or  races  which  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  as  these  alone  are  worthy  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  importation  hither. 
Some  of  these  cattle  have  beeu  imported  here, 


and  for  several  years  past  have  been  bred 
with  care  and  acclimated,  until  they  have 
made  a  reputation  aDd  have  become  popular. 
Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  deserves 
the  credit  for  his  enterprise  in  introducing  and 
popularizing  these  cattle.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  breed,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  one  cow 
has  made  a  record  of  600  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year,  and  has  2,000  pounds  to  her  credit  be¬ 
fore  she  is  six  years  old.  The  best  of  these 
cows  are  bred  in  Schwitz,  Simmenthal  and 
Emmeuthal.  The  animal  which  is  shown  in 
Figure  40  is  a  Simmenthal  cow,  and  differs 


A  SWISS  (SIMMENTHAL)  COW.  From  a  Photograph.-Fig.  40. 
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very  little  in  form  and  appearance  from  those 
bred  anywhere  in  the  best  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  animal  is  one  of  a  herd  kept  on  a 
farm  which  is  worth  as  a  usual  value  of  val¬ 
ley  land  in  the  locality,  over  $500  an  acre, 
and  where  the  adjoiningmounta  in  pastures  sell 
for  about  half  this  price.  It  is  evideut  that 
the  owner  of  a  farm  of  t  his  kind  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  the  best,  cows  that,  can  possibly  be 
procured  And  this  may  l>e  taken  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  this  breed  of  cows. 

These  cows,  which  go  uuder  the  general 
term  of  Sehwitz,  have  beeu  carefully  bred 
for  00  or  70  years,  until  a  marked  character¬ 
istic  type  has  been  produced.  This  is  an 
animal  of  rather  solid,  heavy  build;  hardy 
and  aetive  to  suit  its  valley  and  mountain 
home;  gentle,  docile  and  kind  from  its  thor¬ 
ough  domestication  and  close  personal  contact 
with  itsowners  and  attendants;  a  large  milker, 
and  yielding  rich  milk  suitable  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  choice  butter  and  cheese,  as  well  as 
of  condeused  milk  for  export;  with  light  bone 
covered  with  the  bed  of  meat,  and  iu  such 
quantity  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  animal  for 
the  butcher,  as  well  as  a  capacity  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  of  working  cattle.  The  general 
figure  is  somewhat  coarse  but  well  formed, 
and  showing  an  excellent  adaptation  for  the 
dairy  by  its  well-developed  udder  aud  teats. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  better  general  purpose 
cows  than  these.  The  color  is  red,  red  and 
white,  aud  sometimes  pale  red.  verging  into 
orange  aud  yellow.  A  very  common  yield  of 
milk  is :  10 quarts  and  over.  It  is  ou  the  whole 
a  cow  that  is  well  adapted  to  rough  pastures 
and  mountain  meadows,  and  when  our  moun¬ 
tain  districts,  as  that  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  espe¬ 
cially  iu  the  southern  portions,  are  brought 
into  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  for 
which  they  are  admirably  designed,  this  breed 
will  find  a  place  for  which  it  is  specially  fitted. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


“Good  wine  needs  no  bush, '  is  an  old  adage 
which  may  be  applied  just  at  present  to  live 
stock,  as  good  animals  need  no  boom.  It  is 
very  certain  that  booms  are  built  up  upon 
questionable  foundations.  Lies  are  told  by 
the  score;  “ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain cheats  and  deceits  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  kinds  are  used  to  advance  prices  and  cre¬ 
ate  enthusiasm  by  which  the  public  are  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  animals. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  good  animals. 
As  soon  as  oue  kind  is  boomed  successfully 
and  the  boomers  have  pocketed  their  gains, 
another  is  trotted  out  and  the  process  of 
booming'  this  is  gone  through.  Some  “wash 
sales,  that  is,  sales  in  which  the  real  elements 
of  buving  aud  selling  are  wanting  are  made, 
and  the  fact  is  spread  far  and  wide.  Perhaps 
there  are  really  few  victims,  because  those  in 
the  boom  business  usually  deal  with  each 
other,  or  with  people  who  practise  precisely 
the  same  tricks;  but  few  farmers  are  caught, 
and  so  perhaps  there  is  but  little  harm  done. 

~  Au  effort  is  now  making  to  bring  into  noto¬ 
riety  the  miserable  little  cattle  which  find 
their  homes  in  the  Florida  savannahs,  under 
the  ua me  of  Guinea  cattle.  These  are  really 
a  very  poor  race  of  animals,  and.  like  all  such, 
when  a  cow  is  found  to  milk  a  little  more  than 
the  average,  the  milk  is  exceedingly  rich.  A 

Southern  paper  recently  had  an  account  of 
this  “new  breed,”  which  was  said  to  lie  re¬ 
markable  for  the  quantity  of  milk,  cream  and 
butter  yielded  by  the  cows,  and  of  course 
without  any  food  to  amount  to  anything.  A 
friend  iu  Florida  who  investigated  the  stock 
at  tny  request,  says  these  cattle  are  merely  the 
common  uative  Florida  stock  aud  have  no 
right  to  any  other  name. 


It  is  said  that  it  is  au  old-fogytem  to  goon 
rearing  three-year-old  steers  when  a  two-yeai  - 
old  can  be  made  to  weigh  as  much  on  half  the 
food  consumed  bv  the  older  animal.  If,  is  also 
an  old  fogyism  in  these  days  to  tell  (he  truth, 
aud  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  gain  iu  this 

early  feeding,  because  what  is  gained  in  time 

is  made  up  by  feed.  I  am  glad  to  indorse 
Mr.  A.  B.  Allen's  remarks  ou  this  point.  No 
beef  animal  can  be  made  mature  at  t  wo  years. 

I(  is  precisely  what  it  is  called,  “baby  beef 
soft,  flabby,  flavorless  flesh,  plastered  over 
with  fat.  We  may  enlarge  the  growth  of  au 
animal,  as  we  oau  of  a  licet,  or  pumpkin,  by 
excessive  feeding,  but  it  is  done  at.  the  expense 
of  quality  and  also  of  profit.  We  have  suit, 
watery  stuff  iu  both  cases.  There  is  a  way 
of  making  haste  too  fast.. 

Just  now  is  a  seasonable  time  to  consider 
that  a  sheep  cannot,  produce  wool  without 
feed.  The  wool  grows  rapidly  during  the  cold 
weather,  being  a  provision  of  nature  made  up 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  sheep  against 
the  cold.  But  its  growth  is  arrested  at  once 
when  the  food  is  not  sufficient.  Food  is  used, 
first,  to  promote  the  animal  heat,  then  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  muscular  waste:  then  to  make  fat. 
wool.  etc.  I  f  food  is  supplied  iu  quantity  only 
sufficient  to  keep  a  sheep  alive,  the  wool  will 
not.  grow  and  there  Isa  break  iu  the  fiber.  The 
fleece  is  uot  only  deficient  in  quantity  but  the 
quality  is  so  inferior  as  to  greatly  reduce  the 
value. 

There  is  a  prevalent  fashion  for  investiga¬ 
ting.  especially  as  regards  diseases  of  animals. 
Many  years  ago  Prof.  Garngee  investigated 
Texan  lever  and  pleuro-pneumoma ;  several 
years  ago  some  native  veterinary  surgeons  in¬ 
vestigated  these  diseases  and  others;  aud 
every  year  since  there  have  been  investiga 
tioas  aud  investigations:  but  to  what  purpose' 
Nothing  practical  has  come  out.  of  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  seems  to  be  that  these  diseases  cannot  lie 
prevented  because  they  are  contagious;  that 
there  is  no  cure  lor  them;  that  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  bacteria  in  the  blood ;  and  that  it  is 
possible  a  system  of  inoculation  may  b?  de 
vised  that  will  keep  them  in  check.  But.  still 
more  investigation  is  promised.  When  is  this 
investigation  to  he  completed  and  something 
done  to  arrest,  the  diseases  < 

But  when  auy  ordinary  non-professional 
man  applies  common  sense  to  this  subject  of 
cattle  diseases  ami  shows  how  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  aud  encouraged  by  bad  sanitary  systems, 
he  is  “sat  down  upon,”  so  to  speak,  very  hard 
and  heavy,  aud  told  he  knows  uothing  about 
it.  And  so  the  doctors  go  on  investigating 
year  after  year  while  the  animals  keep  on 
dying,  waitiug  for  a  cure  for  inclinable  dis¬ 
eases  which  cannot,  be  prevented. 


DEVON  BEEF  THE  BEST  IN  THE 
WORLD"  AGAIN. 


I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  aud  fully  credible  and  experienced  con 
tributor,  “B.  F.  J.,''of  Illinois,  liear  me  out 
in  my  strictures  upon  our  present  vicious 
manner  of  feeding  beef  cattle.  It  is  an  un¬ 
popular  thing  to  do  to  object  to  a  prevalent 
fashion,  especially  when  it  is  a  foreign  one, 
but  I  am  in  no  way  thin-skinned  as  regards 
criticism  and  am  not.  afraid  to  speak  my  mind 
when  1  believe  1  am  right,  aud  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  “B.  F.  J.”  believes  as  I  do,  and 
will  help  to  oppose  this  wasteful  and  injurious 
fashion— wasteful  because  it  spoils  good  food, 
and  injurious  because  it  helps  to  advance  in 
popularity  breeds  of  animals  whose  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  they  very  easily  take  on  au 
enormous  quantity  of  useless  fat  and  so  create 
an  undeserved  prejudice  against  other  meri¬ 
torious  breeds  of  cuttle  which  make  bettei 
and  more  profitable  meat. 

An  excellent  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the 
way  of  the  French  farmers  with  their  dogs. 
They  extract  the  fangs  and  the  cutting  teeth, 
those  with  w  hicb  the  mischief  is  done,  and  so 
render  the  dogs  harmless.  Now  there  is  no 
excuse.  A  man  who  loves  his  dog  may  love 
him  all  the  more  without  his  teeth. 


I  have  occasional ly  made  some  notes  iu  re 
gard  to  photographs  of  animals,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  call  attention  to  the  portrait  of 
the  South  Down  rain  on  page  S3.  At  first 
sight  some  objection  might,  be  made  to  the 
pic  ture  as  a  portrait  of  a  ram.  But  it.  is  very 
useful  as  a  means  of  pointing  out  how  photo¬ 
graphs  arc  to  be  studied.  A  photograph  is  a 
one-eyed  view  of  anything.  There  is  only  one 
lease  to  the  camera,  and  of  course  the  view 
taken  must  appear  precisely  as  it  would  to  a 
person  looking  at  it  with  only  oue  eye  open. 
Now  if  the  hand  is  bent  to  form  a  tube,  or  a 
piece  of  paper  is  rolled  up  to  make  a  tube, 
and  this  animal  is  viewed  through  this  with 
oue  eye,  the  picture  will  appear  wonderfully 
different.  It  will  stand  out  quite  solid  and 
life-like,  and  the  breadth  of  the  massive  body 
will  he  seen  in  a  striking  manner.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  the  head  is  exaggerated,  as  it  is 
necessarily  out  of  focus,  but  yet.  it  will  appear 
(allowing  for  the  change  by  the  engraving, 
which  is  unavoidable)  just  as  it  really  would 
when  seen  by  one  eye.  The  head  turned  a 
little,  forces  the  thick  fleece  together  and  causes 
it  to  become  more  prominent  than  it  would  lie 
otherwise,  and  so  seems  to  disfigure  the  face. 
Upon  close  study,  and  notiug  these  points,  the 
picture  is  found  to  be  very  much  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  the  ordinary  drawings  from  life, 
which  are  very  unlike  a  living  animal.  And 
the  truth  distorted  a  little  ft  better  than  a 
“falsehood  out.ot  whole  cloth.” 


Every  stockman  or  fanner  who  ever  did.  or 
does,  or  may  feed  an  animal  for  market, 
should  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest 
those  painstaking  and  excellent  articles  upon 
distribution  of  fat  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
by  Prof.  Storer.  The  thorough  manner  in 
which  Prof.  Storer  does  all  his  work  and  the 
very  clear  way  in  which  the  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  is  given,  are  very  well  exemplified  iu 
these  articles.  I  hope  Prof.  Storer  will  favor 
the  readers  of  the  Rural,  before  he  concludes 
these  articles,  with  whatever  information  he 
may  have  upon  the  d  stribution  of  fat  in  the 
bodies  of  milking  cows,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  deposition  ot  the  fat  in  the  milk  glands. 
This  is  a  vexed  question  and  an  important 
one. 


No  one  has  a  higher  estimation  than  myself 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  Devon  beet,  for  i 
have  repeatedly  had  it  on  inv  table.  In  addi 
tion,  I  have  raised  this  sort  <>t  cattle  on  my 
own  farm  both  for  the  shambles  and  the  daii  \ , 
aud  have  beeu  long  familiar  with  their  breed¬ 
ing  on  the  farms  of  my  friends.  Never!  Iieless. 

1  am  not  ime  who  believes  that  “  Devon  beef 
is  the  best  in  the  world  :”  and  when  1  call 
upon  “  Stockman"  for  pi  >of  as  to  his  assertion 
of  this  being  so,  he  lias  nothing  to  otter,  save 
his  “  Opinion  and  belief.  However  good 
these  may  be,  they  carry  neither  weight  nor 
Conviction  to  my  mind;  and  I  suspect  they 
will  not  to  those  of  the  RdrajAs  readers,  for 
whom  he  professes  so  high  a  rega  rd,  and  whom 
he  is  anxious  to  instruct.  What  we  want  are 
facts,  like  the  following  report  of  the  beef  of 
the  grade  Khort-horn  aud  Hereford  steer, 
Roan  Boy,  which  won  the  grand  sweepstakes 
prize  of  $100  as  the  best  animal  of  all  in  the 
late  Chicago  Fat-Stock  Show,  this  show 
ranks  second  ouly  to  that  held  annually  in 
London,  England,  just  before  Christmas. 

Here  were  butchers  who  gave  their  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  beef  of  Roan  Boy,  after 
slaughter,  also  the  largest  restaurant  caterer  of 
Chicago,  aud  the  veteran  carver  of  meats  at 
his  table  for  many  years.  The  latter  pro¬ 
nounced  the  beef  as  decidedly  the  finest,  he 
had  ever  seen  cut  np;  the  best  colored,  juciest, 
and  most  tender  ever  cooked.  The  fatty  parts 
when  broiled  were  more  like  rich  butter  than 
tallow.  The  meat  did  not  shrink  like  ordin¬ 
ary  beef,  the  fatty  parts  uot  melting  out,  but 
the  whole  piece  retaining  its  form.  The  nutrb 
bag  mix  the  most  perfect,"  he  emphatically 
adds,  “  1  ever  saw.”  The  caterer,  the  butcher 
and  the  partakers  of  this  beef,  I  understand 
fully  agreed  with  the  veteran  carver  in  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  its  very  superior  quality. 

Those  experienced  in  fattening  animals 
aud  fowls  of  all  kinds,  know  well  that  the 
quality  of  their  flesh  when  slaughtered,  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  ou  the  kind  of  food  they 
have  been  fed,  something  also  on  the  water 
they  have  drunk,  the  ail' they  have  breathed, 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  they 
have  had  dtiriug  the  fattening  process.* 

I  have  bred  various  improved  sorts  of  cat¬ 
tle  for  a  considerable  time,  seen  them  slaugh¬ 
tered.  partaken  of  their  meat,  aud  found  little 
or  no  difference  in  its  quality,  where  all  had 
been  raised  and  fattened  alike.  1  do  uot  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  Devon.  Hereford,  and  Short  horn 
steeis;  were  grown  up  and  fed  ofl  for  the 
shambles  alike  together  ill  America,  their  beef 
would  differ  much  if  any.  as  to  quality.  That  of 
the  Scotch  Kyloe  I  West  Highland)  and  Polled 
might  be  a  little  superior;  but  it  is  asserted  in 
England  that  the  finer  quality  of  their  meat 
is  owing  to  the  aroma  of  the  Highland  pas¬ 
tures  where  they  are  raised:  and  that  the 
same  excellence  of  flesh  characterizes  the 
choice-bred  cattle  from  the  Welsh  mountains. 
We  know  that  is  the  case  with  the  sheep  raised 
there — their  mutton  is  quite  superior  to  that 
of  auy  in  England,  not  even  excepting  the 
famous  South  Down.  Wealthy  gourmands 
engage  all  this  Welsh  mutton  of  the  bleeders, 
privately,  in  advance  at  a  high  price;  it  is 
rarely  if  ever  sold  in  the  public  market. 

As  to  the  manner  of  laying  ou  fat  by  the 
Short  horns  “like  icing  on  the  cook’s  cake," 
and  in  “large  chunks,’  as  quoted  from  the 
London  Agricultural  Gazette,  it  refers  solely 
to  the  beeves  which  are  grossly  and  inor¬ 
dinately  led  to  be  exhibited  at.  the  Christmas 
Fat-Stock  Show  annually  held  in  London. 
Here  cattle  and  sheep  are  shown  so  fat  they 
can  scarcely  walk,  and  pigs  so  loaded  they 
cannot  stand  on  their  feet.  They  resemble  a 
mass  of  blubber  rather  than  good,  eatable 
meat.  Those  1  spoke  of  as  being  on  sule  at 
the  Londou  weekly  cattle  market,  were  fat¬ 
tened  for  healthy  every-day  consumption,  not 
pampered,  bloated  beasts,  whose  feverish  car¬ 
casses  are  often  too  fat  for  savory  and  profita¬ 
ble  cooking  and  eating.  Public*  opinion  is 
rapidly  rising  against,  the  exhibition  of  such 
animals.  In  some  instances  they  have  latter¬ 
ly  been  ruled  out  of  the  show  as  mere  blubber; 
and  the  time,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  come 
when  nothing  of  so  gross  a  kind  will  lie  ad¬ 
mitted. 

“Stockman”  now  says  that  the  Devon  is  “the 
Pest  cow  of  all  the  beef  breeds.”  It'  he  bad 
added  for  a  hilly  country  and  rather  scant 
lowland  pastures,  I  should  agree  with  him. 
But.  for  rich  pasture,  the  Short  horn  is  pret 
arable.  The  cows  of  both  these  distinguished 
breeds  were  formerly  almost  uni  versely  bred 
to  excel  alike  iu  the  dairy,  and  when  dried 
off  and  fattened,  also  at  the  shambles.  Lat- 
l  terly  in  the  hope  of  making  a  finer  daily 
fleshy  show  of  them,  their  dairy  qualities  have 
been  neglected  to  some  extent  by  breeding 
more  particularly  for  beef.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  however,  to  this,  and  many  families 
are  still  reared  which  excel  both  for  beef  aud 
the  dairy 


“Three  fingers  thick  on  a  mutton  chop  or  a 
saddle”— of  fat  I  suppose  he  meauS — “are  ac¬ 
counted  the  supremity  of  excellence  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  I  can  assure  him  so  far  ns  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  go,  that  he  is  egregi- 
ously  mistaken  in  Ibis  opinion.  The  mutton  of 
the  various  Downs  aud  some  other  breeds  which 
like  them  produce  tender,  lean,  well-mar- 
blcd,  juicy  muttou.  is  greatly  preferred  to  this 
gross  sort  aud  this  fetches  the  highest  price  in 
market.  The  very  fat  muttou  of  the  Leices¬ 
ter  aud  cognate  breeds  was  never  preferred 
by  those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  the  ten¬ 
der,  leaner  sorts.  Formerly,  and  I  presume 
this  may  still  he  the  case  tu  some  extent,  this 
very  fat  mutton  used  to  be  salted  down  for 
consumption  among  the  poor  people,  and  in 
derision  it  was  called  the  “poor  man’s  pork.” 
But  the  poor,  now,  are  rapidly  learning  the 
superior  value  of  Down  mutton  over  that  of 
Leicester  and  other  long-wooled  sheep,  aud 
ftnd  it  most  economical  for  their  consumption, 
even  at  a  considerably  higher  price.  The 
hind  leg  of  the  t  ‘otswold  sheep  1  have  usually 
found  lean,  bonder  and  juicy;  but  as  to  the 
rest,  of  the  carcass,  it  is  entirely  too  fat  for 
civilized,  human  food,  or  auy  economical 
household  purpose.  If  one  has  a  fancy  to 
grace  his  table  with  a  much  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  mutton  fallow  than  savory  meat,  the 
long-wooled  sheep  are  the  animals  for  him. 

Iu  making  the  above  reply  to  “Stockman, 

I  have  not  done  it  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
but  simply  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
what  1  conceive  to  be  correct  information; 
and  if  mistaken,  like  him  I  will  frankly  add 
that  I  am  open  to  conviction  on  the  English 
aud  American  side  of  the  water;  for  I  cannot 
accept,  as  lie  asserts,  that  the  United  States — 
though  a  pretty  big  country— constitute  the 
whole  world.  ANGLO. 


1 


THE  BLUSH  AND  BURBANK  POTATOES. 

I  planted  last  Spring,  in  addition  to  the 
Blush  Potato  the  Rural  sent  me,  one  bushel 
procured  of  a  New  York  seedsman,  aud  1  am 
more  than  pleased  with  the  result.  Many  of 
the  subscribers  report  good  yields,  but  this 
does  uot  show  the  productiveness  of  this  va¬ 
riety  as  compared  with  other  sorts.  To  test 
this*  1  planted  two  rows  of  Blush  iu  the  center 
of  a  patch  of  Burbank,  our  standard  market 
variety.  The  soil,  culture,  time  of  planting, 
etc.,  were  the  same  in  every  respect,  and  at 
harvest  time  I  dug  five  bushels  of  the  Blush 
from  the  two  rows,  while  from  two  rows  of 
Burbank  (one  on  each  side  of  the  Blush)  I  got 
just  three  bushels.  The  Blush  are  very  even¬ 
ted  and  of  the  very  best  quality,  aud  l  think 
the  fact  of  their  yielding  t’ri  -  3  per  eeut.  more 
thaudhe  Old  reliable  Burbauk.  entitles  them  to 
be  called  very  productive.  1  find  the  fertility 
aud  condition  of  the  soil  have  much  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  seed  required.  Ordinarily  I 
prefer  about  two  eyes  every  10  to  15  inches 
apart,  accenting  to  the  variety,  although  if 
the  soil  is  in  very  line  condition  oue  eye  to  a 
piece  at  that  distance  will  answer. 

Waterville,  0.  w-  w- 

- - - - — 

THE  WHITE  STAR  POTATO— A  RE¬ 
MARKABLE  YIELD. 

In  the  Spring  of  18S2  I  planted  33  pounds  of 
White  Star  Potatoes,  aud  gave  them  no  extra 
care  whatever,  yet  ou  ground  very  poorly 
prepared,  I  dug  therefrom  bushels,  and 
the  season  was  a  poor  one  for  potatoes. 
Last  season  I  raised  of  this  variety  385 
bushels.  I  planted  them  in  three  separate 
fields.  In  one  of  the  fields  the  soil  was  so  poor 
that  for  two  previous  years  it  would  not  yield 
hay  enough  to  pay  for  euttiug,  although  new¬ 
ly  stocked;  and  yet,  in  that  field,  with  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  compost  iu  each  hill, 
and  AT  apes's  Manure  “  A”  brand  sprinkled  on 
the  hills  at  the  rate  of  about  400  pounds  per 
acre,  the  White  Star  Potatoes  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  450  bushels  per  acre  ou  a  part  of  the 
planting,  and  lesson  the  remainder,  averaging 
about  805  bushels  per  acre,  or  137  bushels  ou 
tio  rods  of  ground.  Thera  were  very  few 
small  oues.  aud  all  were  of  the  finest  quality, 
either  baked  or  boiled.  H.  w.  s. 


Speaking  of  sheep.  “Stockman”  says: 


tiural  (Tapirs. 


^xprriwent  (Svomula  of  the  $uv»t 

other. 

TESTS  WITH  NEW  VARIETIES  CON¬ 
TINUED. 

North  Star.  Test  No.  38,  a.— Received  from 
Thos.  Archer,  Falkland,  Canada,  aud  said  to  be 
a  cross  between  Ohio  aud  Mammoth  Pearl.  The 
seed  pieces  (two  eyes  to  a  piece)  were  planted 


iu  rich,  retentive,  clayey-loam  soil,  in  trench¬ 
es  a  spade  wide  and  three  feet  apart— the 
pieces  one  foot  apart,  The  pieces  were  placed 
four  inches  deep  and  lightly  covered  with  soil 
upon  which  potato  chemical  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  000  pounds  to  the  acre  was 
sown.  The  soil  was  not  hilled  up  at 
all  during  cultivation.  It  was  kept 
mellow,  until  the  tops  met,  by  baud 
cultivators.  The  vines  were  kept  free 
from  potato  beetles  and  grubs  by 
sifting  upon  them  as  often  as  needed 
Paris-green  and  plaster  iu  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  of  the  former  to  100 
of  the  latter  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  720.50  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Best  (ire  weighed  six  j 

pounds.  Of  large  aud  small  tubers 
there  were  91,0(50  to  the  aero,  or  six-  .0.1 
aud -one-third  to  a  hill.  We  have  Jg|j 
marked  this  a  late  potato.  The  tub-  mjj 
ers  grew  close  together  iu  the  hill. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  the  WH 
typical  form  at  Pig.  -I  I  The  eyes  are 
prominent,  as  will  be  seen— not  sunk¬ 
en,  which  is  a  very  different  thing—  ^ 
theskiu  isbiiff,  splashed  with  purple. 

This  potato  is  uot  as  dry  os  some,  but 
still  it  is  of  fair  quality  None  of  our  \ 

potatoes  cau  be  said  to  be  of  the  first 
quality  when  grown  in  thisplot. 

Guelpu.  Test  No.  72,  B.— This 
plot  never  yields  as  well  as  the  A-pfbt, 
no  matter  how  much  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used.  It  is  more  stony  ami 
bakes  more  than  the  other. 

This  potato  was  received  from  W. 

H.  Maroon  of  Guelph,  Ont,.,  Canada, 
and  was  treated  In  all  ways  as  the 
North  Star,  except  that  1,000  pounds 
of  the  sa  nn‘  chemical  fertilizer  were 
used.  Whether  this  fertilizer  was  Mapes’s,  or 
Lister’s,  our  record  faiLs  to  state.  It  was  one  or 
the  other.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  475.56 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  beat  five  weighed 
three  pounds  15  ounces.  Of  large  and  small, 
there  were  at  the  rate  of  72,600  to  the  acre  or 
live  to  a  hill.  Skin,  a  litrlit  buff,  smooth, 
shapely,  all  good  size,  eyes  not  deep  or  promi¬ 
nent.  Shape,  oval,  slightly  flattened.  Eaten 
October  1st— flesh  white  aud  quite  dry.  We 
present  in  figures  42  and  43.  two  sketches  of 
the  same  potato  by  different  artists. 

Seedling  Strawberries  —Those  who 
saved  strawberry  seeds  may  now  sow  them 
in  pots  of  loamy  soil  the  same  as  they  would 
sow  any  other  fiue  seeds.  The  little  plants 
will  appear  in  from  two  to  four  weeks.  When 
they  have  formed  the  second  or  third  leaves 


luusi.  uesiraoie,  whether  old  or  new;  for  if  new 
fruits  have  uot  as  much  merit  as  older  varie¬ 
ties,  they  are  unworthy  of  introduction. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  I 
commence  with  the  apple,  and  give  a  short 


trical,  hardy ,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer. 
A  seedling  of  the  Ortla.y  by  Burell  Atkinson, 
Leaveuworth,  K&s.  It  is  larger  and  hetter 
than  its  parent,  and  more  productive. 

Mason’s  Orange,  Fig.  46.— Fruit  large; 
form  roundish,  oblate,  slightly  conic; 
color  deep  yellow;  often  with  a  faint 
blush;  flesh  yellow,  very  tender, 
juicy1,  sprightly,  aromatic,  mild  sub¬ 
acid;  very  good  to  best;  season  Octo¬ 
ber  to  March.  Originated  with  John 
L.  Mason,  New  Lancaster,  Kan., 


vassal 


NORTH  STAR  POTATO 

omoLoakal 


From  Nature.  Fig.  41. 

description  of  each,  with  an  outline  cut  which 
will  better  illustrate  the  subject.  I  will  com¬ 
mence  witli  those  of  light  color  iu  the  order 
Of  their  seasou. 

M  mmer  Extra,  Fig.  44. — Fruit  medium  to 
large,  roundish  ovate;  color  light  vellow  with 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 


DR  .1.  STAY  MAN 

It  lias  often  been  said,  and 
priety,  that  our  list  of  new  fra 


very  nanasome;  flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  sprightly,  mild  subacid;  very  good- 
season  September  to  October.  Originated 
with  the  late  Dr.  Howsley,  Leaveuworth. 
I  hi'  is  a  very  fine,  showy  aud  promising  apple. 

Red  Cedar,  Fig.  50.— Fruit  large  to  very 
urge:  form  roundish,  oblate,  conic,  slightly 
oblique  and  ribbed;  color  light  yellow,  cov¬ 
ered,  mixed,  splashed  and  striped  with  light 
and  deep  red,  handsome;  flesh  yellowish, 
moderately  juicy,  sprightly,  brisk.'  subacid; 
good;  season  September  to  October.  Tree 
erect,  spreading,  vigorous;  very  productive 
Origin  supposed  to  be  Kentucky.  This  is  a 
large,  handsome,  salable  apple. 

Kent i  cky,  Fig.  51 — Fruit  large;  form 
roundish  conic;  color  yellow,  mostly  covered, 
mixed,  sploshed  and  striped  with  red;  flesh 
yellowish,  tender,  tine,  juicy,  crisp,  sprightly, 
subacid;  very  good;  seasou  September  to 
October.  Origin  Kentucky.  Tree  hardy,  vig¬ 
orous,  round,  spreading,  and  au  early  an 
abundant  bearer. 

l, Concluded  in  another  number.) 
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Worth  or  South.  If  you  want  a  fodder  plant 
or  the  North,  plant  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Coni  introduced  iu  our  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  last  vear. 

M  any  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  making 
!l  great  fuss  over  the  Scaly-bark  Water¬ 
melon.  We  tried  it  last  Summer  aud  saw 
nothing  remarkable  about  it.  The  quality  is 
no  better  thau  that  of  the  Cuban  Queen;  the 
"  i-to  lind  is  thicker;  the  melon  does  not  grow 

so  lars6,  bhe  vines  ore  lass  prolific,  and  it 
•‘Pens  later. 

"  h\  is  it  that  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
iuul  bordering  On  t  he  ocean  we  can  raise  lar- 
Ker  crops  of  clover,  grass,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  watermelons  and  cab- 
>ngos,  while  in  Bergen  Country,  N.  J.  (where 
'  le  IUU,‘  Grounds  are  situated),  wo  can 
hu  ger  crops  ot  rye,  Lima  beaus,  iuusk- 
m-'lous,  pears,  apples,  small  fruits,  grapes  aud 
Harden  truck  m  general  #  Pei-h»n«  u,., 


Experijcents 


with  Onions.— The  onion 
-  -  trials  of  the  last  seasou  at  the  New  York  Ex 

varie- 

ows  10  feet  long. 


.  peri  meat  Station  were  with  U  named 
r  ties.  Which  were  planted  in  n  "  ' 

,  J  and  11  -  3  inches  apart,  the  seeds  being  covered 
■y  one-half  inch  deep.  Three  rows  of  each  vari¬ 
ety  were  planted  in  order  to  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  upon  yield  of  closeness  in  plauting.  Iu 
the  first  row  the  plants  were  thinned  to  three 
inches  apart;  in  the  second  to  two  inches,  and 
in  the  third  to  one  inch  apart.  The  earliest 
variety  to  mature  its  bulb  was  the  Extra 
Early  Red,  iu  116  days  from  planting;  the  lat¬ 
est,  10  varieties  iu  163  days.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  yield  was  smallest  in  the  first  row 
where  the  spaces  were  three  inches,  aud  larg¬ 
est  in  the  third  row  where  the  spaces  one  inch, 
10;’  but  in  no  case  was  the  increased  \ieldof  the 
second  and  third  rows  in  propoitiou  to  the 
increased  number  of  plauts.  As  a  rule,  the 


'  .  ■  •  -  •;  ‘  vf.  ~ 
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GUELPH  IMPERIAL  POTATO.  From  Nature.  Fig.  13. 

flesh  yellowish  w’hite,  very  teuder, 
Sprightly,  mild  subacid;  very  good  t 
seasou  September  to  February.  Tree  s 


most  desirable  of  several  species  I  do  not 
expect  to  strictly  couflue  myself  to  new  fruits, 
however,  but  I  shall  rather  touch  upon  thosa 
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largest  bulbs  were  in  the  first  row.  There 
seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  opinion 
held  by  some  onion  growers,  that  the  bul  bs  de¬ 
velop  better,  offering  fewer  scallions  where 
they  are  so  close  in  the  row  as  to  crowd  each 
other.  The  following  experiment  with  onions 
is  quite  suggestive:  The  soil  was  thoroughly 
pulverised  over  a  small  plat  of  ground,  and 
an  adjoining  pi  at  of  equal  size  the  ground  was 
paoked  as  hard  as  possible  by  repeatedly 
pounding  it  with  a  heavy  maul.  The  surface 
of  both  plats  was  then  covered  with  finely 
pulverized  soil  to  the  depth  of  half  an  Inch, 
aud  June  3,  three  rows  on  each  plat  were 
plauted  with  seed  of  the  Large  Red  YVethers- 
field  Onion.  Late  planting  was  disadvanta¬ 
geous  to  the  yield,  but  the  three  rows  on  the 
compacted  soil  yielded  nine  pounds  seven 
ounces  of  merchantable  bulbs,  while  the  three 
rows  on  the  pulverized  soil  yielded  but  three 
pounds  three  ounces.  The  percentage  of 
vegatation  in  the  two  plats  was  not  noticeably 
different,  although  the  vegetation  was 
prompter  on  the  compacted  soil. 

-  «♦« - 

Small  Fruits  for  General  Planting.— 
For  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers,  and  like¬ 
wise  as  a  reminder  for  old,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  uew  catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lovett:  “The  editor  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  gives  in  that  journal,  of  December 
8tb,  1883,  a  list  of  Small  Fruits  for  General 
Planting  which  coincides  so  closely  with  what, 
from  my  personal  observations  and  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  select  as  the  best  that  I  give  it 
as  it  appears,  simply  omitting  a  few  that  are 
not  yet  in  the  market.  It  is  as  follows:  ‘We 
say  plant  the  Cuthbert  Raspberryfor  late,  the 
Hansell  for  early — both  are  of  a  bright-  red 
color,  and  suitable  for  market  as  well  as  for 
home  use.  For  a  yellow,  plant  the  Caroline. 
It  is  hardy  and  productive,  though  not  of  the 
first  quality.  For  canning,  or  for  table  use, 
if  you  like  a  fruit  full  of  raspberry  flavor 
though  a  little  tart,  plant  Shaffer’s  Colossal. 
It  is  rather  dark  in  color  for  market,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  soft.  For  a  hardy,  early  red 
raspberry,  that  is  sweet  and  delicious  for 
home  use,  plant  the  Turner.  For  the  earliest 
and  most  productive  of  blackcaps,  plant  the 
Souhegan.  For  a  larger  and  later  blackcap, 
plant  tbe  Gregg.  For  currants,  plant  the  new 
Fay’s  Prolific  for  red ;  and  the  White  Grape 
Currant  for  white.  For  grapes,  plant  the 
Lady  for  earliest  white;  Moore’s  Early  and 
Worden  for  early  black.  For  later,  plant  the 
Pocklingtou  for  light-colored;  theVergennes, 
Jefferson,  Brighton,  or  Centennial  for  red; 
aud  the  Wilder,  Herbert,  or  Barry  for  black. 
For  strawberries,  try  the  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph,  Charles  Downing,  Sharpless,  Manches¬ 
ter  (pistillate),  Daniel  Boone,  James  Vick, 
Mount  Vernon,  Rart’s  Minnesota  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  You  cannot  select  a  better  list  for 
trial,  unless  by  experience  you  know  already 
just  what  varieties  will  succeed  best  on  your 
land.’  Blackberries  are  omitted,  hence  I  would 
add,  plant  Early  Harvest  for  early,  Kittatin- 
ny  for  late;  at  tbe  North  substituting  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Prolific  for  tbe  latter.  ” 

• - *♦« - - 

Apples  for  Different  Uses.— The 
owner  who  makes  a  selection  for  planting  an 
orchard  should  keep  in  view  the  intended 
uses  for  the  crop,  says  Mr. Thomas  in  the  Cul¬ 
tivator.  If  chiefly'  for  market,  the  Baldwin, 
in  the  North  and  East,  will  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list  for  great  productiveness  and  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  and  for  fair  prices.  Some 
will  variously  add  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russett,  Tompkins  King,  aud  others, 
and  Ben  Davis  and  Willow  Twig  at  the  West. 
For  home  supply,  fruit  of  tine  quality  will  be 
needed  for  the  table,  from  Midsummer  till  the 
following  June,  aud  among  the  most  agreea¬ 
ble  sorte  in  succession  will  be  Bummer  Rose, 
Early  Joe,  Primate,  Dyer,  Fatneuse,  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Red  Canada,  Swaar,  and 
Northern  Spy.  The  list  of  valuable  culinary 
sorts  will  include  Lowell,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Fall 
Pippin,  and  Esopus  Spitzenburgb.  The  list 
of  these  different  sorts  may  be  variously  ex¬ 
tended,  according  to  the  preferences  of  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  and  the  adaptation  of  soils  and 
localities. 

PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


Dr.  Stcrtevant  traced  the  roots  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers  on  August  13  downward  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet.  Many  roots  reached  a  depth  of 
two-and-a-half  feet.  Hence  deep  manuring 
and  deep  pulverization. of  the  soil  are  deemed 

benficial . . . . . 

This  question  was  submitted  to  the  W.  N. 
Y.  Farmers’  Club,  as  stated  in  the  Rural 
Home:  whether  it  be  meaner  for  farmers  to 
pick  out  and  sell  the  smaller  eggs  at  the  price 
of  the  larger  ones  than  it  is  for  the  dealers  to 
pay  no  more  for  the  larger  than  the  smaller 
ones)1  Mr.  Garretsee  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  meanest  farmer  is  the  one  who  sells 
the  largest  and  best  and  gives  his  family  the 
poorest  to  eat . 


SUMMER  EXTRA  APPLE.  Fig.  44. 


KANSAS  BELLFLOWER  APPLE.  Fig.  45. 


MASON’S  ORANGE  APPLE.  Fig.  46. 


LARGE  GOLDEN  PIPPIN  APPLE.  Fig.  47. 


Members  reported  that  the  Early  Amber 
Cane  failed  to  ripen.  The  cane,  however,  is 
preferred  by  stock  to  corn  stalks,  and  it  is 

thought  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk . 

“Do  you  need  all  those  fences”  asks  the 
New  England  Farmer.  “Yes,  and  more,” 

would  be  the  general  answer . .  • 

A  farmer  tells  the  Western  Rural  that  he 
lost  $200  last  year  by  planting  the  Tree  Beau 
extensively.  Reading  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  would  have  saved  him  that  amount. 
We  tested  the  beau  when  first  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  wonderful  affair,  and  reported 
results  which  would  have  deterred  any  farmer 

from  planting  it,  except  on  trial . . 

W e  have  more  than  once  stated  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  salt  is  good  for  the  as¬ 
paragus  plaut.  Now  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore  ex¬ 
presses  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  of  no  use  what¬ 
ever.  Very  likely'  the  same  may  bo  said  as  to 

the  quince  tree . . . .  • 

If  troubled  with  “scabby”  potatoes,  use  in 
one  row  potato  chemical  fertilizer  only;  in 
another  farm  manure.  Tbe  experiment  will 

teach  you  something . 

Puck  considers  the  Presidential  year  a  quad¬ 
rennial  curse  to  the  country . 

If  you  propose  to  have  a  garden  that  will 
pay  you  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  any  part 
of  the  farm,  prepare  the  land  early,  and  do 
not  wait  until  all  the  farm  crops  are  in  before 
sowing  it.  Long  rows,  a  narrow',  shallow  cul¬ 
tivator  are  needed.  Hand-hoeing  may  then 
be  nearly  dispensed  w'ith.  The  cost  of  a  gar¬ 
den  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  as  well  as  all  needed 
vegetables  is  small.  One  halt  acre  will  supply 
the  needs  of  a  family  of  six — aud  give  some 
early  potatoes  besides . 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  remained 
a  while  ago  that  there  are  three  things  so  easy 
to  do  that  any  one  might  do  them,  viz.,  drive 
a  gig,  manage  a  farm  and  write  a  leading  ar¬ 
ticle.  Johu  Bright  oncesaid,  as  we  learn  from 
the  London  Agriculture  Gazette,  that  mis¬ 
chief  came  to  fanning  from  its  agricultural 

doctors............ . . . . 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  tbe  advertisements  of 
Millo  Maize.  It  is  either  the  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  or  very  close  to  it.  If  so,  it  has 
no  claim  to  the  name  of  Millo  Maize— no 
claim  to  that  of  maize  in  any  case  since  it  is 

a  sorghum . . . * . 

Mr.  Gregory’s  new  cabbage  called  “Early 
Deep  Head”  is  said  to  be  as  early  and  as  large 
as  the  Fottler,  while  it  makes  a  head  much 
thicker.  The  leaves  “wrap  entirely  around 

the  head.” . . . 

The  editor  of  our  sparkling  contemporary, 
the  Orange  County  Farmer,  recommends  the 
Downing  Mulberry.  It  should  have  a  place 
in  every  home  collection.  It  is  hardy,  pro¬ 
lific,  and  the  fruit  is  delicious  in  the  extreme. 
Its  long  bearing  seusou  makes  it  additionally 
desirable.  We  should  like  to  see  oue  or  two 

of  these  trees  on  every  farm . 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  says  that  “the  Down 
*ng  Strawberry  increases  in  favor  every  year 

throughout  the  country” . 

The  Rural’s  estimate  of  the  new'  Sealy- 
bark  Watermelon  is  very  different  from  that 
of  others  who  have  raised  it,  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  of  Philadelphia,  speak  of  one  melon 
which  they  raised  weighing  73  V*  pounds,  and 
of  the  average  weight  as  being  from  40  to  50. 
They  report  also  that  its  peculiar  value  liesiu 
the  fact  that  it  remains  in  choice  eating  con¬ 
dition  after  being  pulled,  much  longer  than 
any  other  variety,  One  case  is  mentioned  in 
which  a  melon  laid  in  their  office  (with  flrel 
for  27  days  and  when  cut  open  was  in  perfect 

condition . 

The  Sehuinaker  Peach  is  said  to  bo  the  ear¬ 
liest  peach  known.  It  is  said  to  be  a  perfect 
free-stone  aud  exempt  from  rot  common  to 
many  early  peaches . . . . 


Ijcv.c. 
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Golden  City,  Burton  Co.,  Jan.  14.— Me 
have  been  having  very  cold  weather  for  over 
a  week,  during  which  time  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  Saturday  aud  yesterday 
it  thaw  ed  somewhat,  so  that  we  got  a  peep  at 
our  wheat  again,  it  looks  splendid  yet.  Sno" 
is  falling  fast  again  to-day  and  wheat  has  re¬ 
turned  agaiu  to  winter-quarters.  The  weather 
is  almost  too  tuild  for  the  snow  to  last  long.  A 
good  many  cattle  and  hogs  are  being  fed  in 
this  county  this  Winter.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Fall  crop  of  hogs  already  sold.  Nearly  allthc 
surplus  corn  is  in  the  bauds  of  stockmen  and 
shippers  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  average 
of  the  corn  crop  for  this  county  will  probably 
be  about  40  bushels  per  acre,  T.  J.  H- 
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Nebraska. 

Humboldt,  Richardson  Co.,  Jan.  14.— This 
portion  of  Nebraska  is  thickly  settled,  there 
being  but  very  little  unoccupied  land,  and 
that  is  mostly  held  by  speculators.  The  land 
is  of  good  quality  except  along  the  streams, 
where  it  is  rather  light  and  inclined  to  be 
saudy  or  gravelly.  Improved  farms  are  held 
at  from  $25  to  #50  per  acre.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  rolling  prairie  except  alongthe 
streams,  where  it  i9  more  broken.  Stock  is 
wintering  well,  and  selling  at  fair  prices. 
New  corn  is  worth  from  26  cents  to  30  cents 
per  bushel,  according  to  quality,  there  being 
much  soft  corn.  Small  grain  was  a  fair  crop 
this  year,  E.  P.  M. 

New  York 

Eagle  Hakbor,  Orleans  Co.,  Jan.  15.— 
Weather  since  January  1  cold  and  stormy; 
on  the  4th,  four  degrees  below  zero;  on  the 
8th  it  began  to  snow,  and  has  continued  doing 
so  most  of  the  time;  snow  about  two  feet  on 
the  level.  Produce  rather  low:  wheat,  90 
cents  bo  §1 ;  coni,  05  cents;  all  Western  corn, 
as  our  crop  here  was  an  entire  failure,  owing 
to  cold  and  wet.  Barley,  60  to  65  cents; 
beans,  prime,  #1.80  to  $2;  oats, '40  cents;  not  a 
bushel  of  clover  seed  was  raised  in  our  county. 
Hay,  #8  to  #10  per  ton;  pork,  $7  to  $8;  beef, 
#7  to  #8  a  side  per  100  pounds.  Growing 
wheat  is  in  good,  fair  condition,  and  about  a 
fair  amount  has  been  sowed.  e.  8.  s. 

Ohio. 

Rogersville,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Jan  18.— 

I  bad  the  best  corn  crop  I  ever  raised,  and  the 
neighbors  say  the  best  about  here.  It  was  all 
planted  on  high  ground,  and  the  frost  in  Sep¬ 
tember  did  uot  reach  it.  1  plowed  under 
clover  that  had  laid  like  a  carpet  all  over  the 
ground  during  Winter,  and  what  I  couldn’t 
plow  under  I  burned.  I  noticed  that  the  clov¬ 
er  plowed  under  was  better  for  the  corn  than 
the  ashes  of  what,  had  been  burnt;  as  the 
ears  were  larger  on  the  land  where  the  clover 
had  been  turned  under,  and  they  were  all  full 
to  the  tip.  The  soil  is  clayey.  T.  m. 

Canal  Junction,  Stark  Co.,  Jan.  18.— Last 
year  we  had  the  poorest  corn  crop  yet  harvest¬ 
ed,  and  farmers  owning  farms  worth  $100per 
acre  are  buying  corn.  Oats  were  a  very  good 
crop;  so  was  hay.  Some  farmers  had  good 
crops  of  wheat;  and  others  scarcely  any  at  all. 
We  had  no  snow  to  cover  the  wheat  last  Win¬ 
ter,  but  wheat  went  into  Winter  this  season 
in  a  nice  condition  and  has  a  foot  or  more  of 
snow  on  it  now.  I  like  the  Rural  the  best  of 
all  uiv  papers  for  its  fearlessness  in  exposing 
frauds  and* poor  fruits  and  for  not  dealing  in 
anything  and  using  its  paper  to  advertise  it.  As 
soon  as  a  paper  does  that  it  will  lose  a  good 
deal  of  its  support.  G,  h. 

.North  Jackson,  Mahoning  Co.,  Jan.  21. — 
The  past  season  has  uot  been  very  flattering 
for  the  fanners  of  this  'section 


The  wheat  was  planted  last  Fall, and  about  one- 
eighth  came  up.  The  flower  seeds  grew  and 
were  pretty.  I  have  13  grape  vines,  and  the 
best  celery  I  ever  grew.  My  North  Star 
Potato  was  a  splendid  crop.  t.  a. 

Dakota. 

Miner  Co. — The  Shoe-peg  Corn  did  not  ma¬ 
ture.  Last  Fall  we  had  27  vines  of  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Grape,  which  were  laid  down  and  cov¬ 
ered,  The  wheat  was  badly  mixed.  The 
flower  seeds  were  appreciated.  The  Rural 
is  indispensable  in  our  family,  and  we  are 
eager  for  every  paper  that  comes.  G.  h.  i, 
Indiana. 

Noblesvtlle,  Hamilton  Co.— The  Shoe- 
peg  Corn  was  a  failure.  The  Blush  Potato 
was  a  grand  success.  From  the  seed  of  two, 
the  size  of  small  hickory  nuts,  I  raised  a  half 
bushel  of  nice  tubers.  Grape  seeds  did  not 
grow;  cause,  ignorauce.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  Rural  New-Yorker.  s,  h.  c. 

New  York. 

Aura,  Greene  Co. — My  two  Blush  Potatoes 
were  cut  into  13  pieces,  one  eye  to  a  piece, 
and  planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  row;  yield, 
26  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  w.  h.  l. 

West  Junius,  Seneca  Co. — There  were  11 
eyes  in  my  Blush  Potato,  which  was  planted 
one  eye  in  a  hill,  yielding  35  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  250  bushels  per  acre :  tillage  common 
field  culture.  e.  w.  m. 

Ohio. 

Rogersville,  Tuscarawas  Co.— We  have 
only  two  Niagara  Grape  seedling  that 
grew  and  sprouted.  I  planted  my  very  small 
Blush  Potatoes,  one  eye  in  a  place  alongside  of 
some  Early  Ohio  and  Clark’s  No.  1.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  very  dry,  especially  about  the  time 
of  blooming  My  Blush  was  about  four  to 
five  days  later  in  blooming  than  the  others ; 
Clark’s  No.  1  and  Early  Ohio  died  off  before 
they  were  ripe  and  my  Blush  stayed  green 
with  very  thick  stems  until  frost  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  have  100  tubers,  18  quite  small,  very 
fair ;  weight,  20  pouuds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
is  too  late.  I  had  corn  of  my  own  three  weeks 
earlier.  No  one  could  buy  my  Blush  Potatoes 
and  Rcrax  wheat  for  the  amount  of  my  last 
t  wo  years’  subscription  to  the  Rural  ;  so  here 
is  success  to  the  paper!  t.  m. 

Oregon. 

Shkdd,  Lynn  Co. — My  Rural  seeds  came 
too  late  to  do  well.  I  planted  all,  but  the  sea¬ 
son  was  so  dry  that  the  flowers  and  grape 
seeds  did  not  grow.  The  little  Blushes  did 
well.  I  got  72  pounds.  The  Centennial  Wheat 
was  not  planted.  The  Shumaker  Wheat 
yielded  21  pounds;  F.-C.  Wheat  four  pounds; 
Surprise  Wheat,  four  heads.  d.  a.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

Centerville,  Crawford  Co.— My  Blush 
Potato,  with  10  eyes,  was  planted  one  eye  in  a 
hill;  yield  57  pounds;  five  largest,  "^pounds. 


GROSH  OR  SUMMER  RAMBO  APPLE. 


HOWSLEY’S  LADYFINGER  APPLE. 


Cora  was  a 

very  poor  crop;  wheat  half  a  crop;  oats  and 
hay  were  pretty  good;  potatoes  a  fair  crop. 
We  hud  a  very  late  Spring  and  cold  Summer, 
and  frosts  came  early.  Prices  at  present  are: 
Wheat,  $1.05;  corn,  70  cents;  oats,  45  cents; 
hay,  $9.  j.  G. 

Texas. 

Austin,  Jan.  2.— I  have  been  in  Southern 
Texas  during  the  last  11  months,  and  traveled 
over  two-thirds  of  it.  No  northern  or  any 
other  man  in  moderate  circumstances  has  any 
business  there  whatever,  as  it  is  no  farming 
country,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  lacking  rainfall 
and  flowing  streams  for  irrigation.  To  ein- 
hark  in  the  stock  business  requires  large  capi¬ 
tal.  From  small  herds  no  money  can  be  made 
in  that  country.  It  takes  from  three  to 
twelve  acres  to  keep  one  steer  in  good,  fat 
condition;  the  same  is  the  ease  with  homes. 
Labor  is  about  like  in  the  North  a-s  far  as 
wages  are  concerned,  yet  the  inconveniences 
which  u  person  has  to  put  up  with  cannot  be 
imagined  by  men  iu  old  settled  communities. 
Mail  facilities  especially  are  very  bad.  The 
climate  is  superb,  especially.'  [for  people 
affected  with  lung  troubles.  1  speak  more  es- 
pecially  of  the  country  along  the  Rio  Grande 
for  a  distance  of  from  100  to  200  miles  wide, 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Texas 
are  altogether  different.  Men  who  have  seen 
these  sections  and  the  southern  part  all  unite 
in  saying  there  is  no  comparison  between 
them.  The  northern  part  is  good  farming 
land  (for  black,  waxy  land!  but  I  do  not 
think  the  climate  as  good  as  that  of  Southern 
Texas.  Next  week  1  return  to  Southern  Texas 
to  be  gone  six  mouths  longer,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Laredo,  Webb  County :  then  good  bye 
Texas,  forever.  Missouri  is  good  enough  for 
me-  A.  W.  8. 


Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.— My  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes  were  cut  to  one-eye  pieces, 
and  planted  about  June  20th  and  dug  October 
20th.  Yield  48  pounds  11  ounces,  or  150  tu¬ 
bers.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn,  planted  June  2, 
grew'  very  large.  One  dozen  ears  ripeued  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  seed.  Of  the  grape  seeds,  25 
grew  from  3  to  10  inches  in  bight;  they  are 
now  covered  with  evergreen  boughs  and  dirt 
for  Winter  protection.  Melons  failed.  Rural 
Wheat  failed  as  Spring  wheat,  but  I  have  tried 
some  as  Winter  wheat.  w.  h.  r. 


(Tl)f  (Querist 


RED  CEDAR  APPLE, 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attentlon.1 


BLOATING  IN  CATTLE. 

E.  H.,  Fort  Collins,  Col. — One  of  my  cows 
got  bloated  after  feeding  on  Alfalfa  hay;  as 
soon  as  I  noticed  her  condition  I  started  to  the 
house  to  get  her  medicine;  but  when  I  got 
back  she  was  dead:  what  would  have  saved 
her  ?  Where  cau  an  instrument  for  piercing 
bloated  cattle  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— There  is  no  way  of  preventing  bloat¬ 
ing  when  cattle  are  feeding  either  upon  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover,  as  the  beasts  overeat  under 
certain  conditions.  When  their  digestive  or¬ 
gans  are  a  little  out  of  order,  or  when  they  eat 
too  heartily. the  rank  herbage,  not  being  quick¬ 
ly  digested,  ferments  in  the  paunch  and  pro¬ 
duces  gas,  the  pressure  of  which  closes  all  es¬ 
cape  for  it,  and  unless  promptly  relieved  the 
animal  will  die.  In  such  a  case  as  the  above,  re¬ 
lief  might  have  beeu  afforded  at  once  by  punc¬ 
turing  the  stomach  through  the  side  where  the 
swelling  was  most  prominent.  An  instrument 
is  made  expressly  for  this  purpose  known  as  a 
troclmr  and  cauula,  being  a  sharp-pointed 
steel  pin  about  six  inches  long,  having  a  pro¬ 
per  handle  and  fitting  into  a  brass  tube  which 
covers  all  but  the  sharp  point,  and  which  has  a 
sort  of  cup  at  the  top  which  prevents  it  from 
going  too  far.  The  instrument  is  thrust 
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Falkland,  Brand  Co. — My  Blush  Potato 
was  planted  in  11  hills.  I  (lug  17^’  pounds  of 
tubers.  The  Shoe- peg  Corn  was  a  failure. 
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through  the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  the  beast, 
about  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the  back 
and  half  way  between  the  hip  and  the  last 
rib,  and  should  be  pushed  somewhat  down¬ 
wards  so  as  not  t,o  wound  the  kidneys,  which 
are  just  above  the  spot.  The  opening  goes 
into  the  stomach,  and  as  the  piu  is  drawn  out, 
the  tube  is  left  and  the  gas  escapes  with  ease, 
gj  ving  instant  relief.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  instrument,  a  small- bladed  knife  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  risk  in  the 
operation:  as  soon  as  the  bloating  is  over  the 
wound  heals  rapidly.  A  dose  of  a  quart  of 
linseed  oil.  however,  should  be  given,  and  the 
food  should  he  scanty  for  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  to  permit  the  stomach  to  regain  its 
tone.  We  have  repeatedly  advised  all  farm¬ 
ers  to  keep  a  troehar  and  canula  always  on 
hand  against  an  emergency.  The  instrument 
costs  about  a  dollar  and  can  be  obtained  from 
any  dairy  supply  firm  or  through  any  drug- 
gist. 

GUINEA  FOWLS.  ETC. 

//.  //.,  Holton ,  Kftn,  -I.  How  can  a  male 
Guinea  fowl  be  distinguished  from  the  female; 
How  would  it  do  to  keep  the  hens  cooped  up 
so  as  to  get  their  eggs?  When  do  they  begin 
to  lay  ?  2.  What  is  the  right  tame  to  trans¬ 
plant.  asparagus? 

Ans. — 1.  Until  Guinea  fowls  are  about  six 
months  old  the  e3re  cannot,  without  great  ex¬ 
perience,  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  male  and  female.  When  pretty  well 
grown  the  male  bird  will  be  found  to  be  larger, 
though  always  of  feminine  appearance,  and 
to  have  the  horny,  peg  like  appendage  on  the 
head  larger  than  in  the  female.  The  wattles 
of  the  female  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
male,  and  are  red,  while  thosein  the  male  are 
inclined  to  blue.  There  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  past  concerning  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  points  between  the  male  and  female 
Guinea  fowl,  but  those  which  wo  have  given 
are  perhaps  the  most  clearly  defined.  The 
best  way  to  get  the  hens  to  lay  at  home  is  to 
get  them  attached  to  their  home  when  young, 
and  they  null  not  have  so  much  of  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  roam  when  older.  Feed  them  regularly 
morning  and  evening.  Guinea  fow  Is  have  a 
great  love  of  liberty,  and  would  uot  do  extra 
well  in  confinement.  Keeping  them  shut  up 
also  injures  the  flavor  of  their  meat.  They 
begin  to  lay  in  May.  and  continue  laying  until 
August.  2  In  the  Spring. 

THB  ROLLER. 

J.  B-  W.,  Leonurdsvdlc,  N.  Y. — 1.  What 
does  the  Rural  think  of  the  use  of  the  roller? 

2.  Is  a  cast-iron  roller  so  much  better  than 
a  home-made  one  as  to  justify  the  greater 
cost? 

Ans  -1.  Weat  one  time  thought  very  highly 
of  the  use  of  the  rollers.  That  they  bring  the 
soil  in  closer  contact  with  the  seed  is  not  to  be 
denied.  That  they  assist  in  crushing  lumps  is 
true  enough.  Still  we  have  never  been  able 
to  sec  the  benefit  from  their  use  which  such 
reasoning  leads  one  to  look  for,  though  we 
have  repeatedly  rolled  strips  here  and  there¬ 
to  note  the  difference  between  the  crops  grown 
on  them  and  on  unrolled  land  adjacent.  We 
certainly  do  not  approve  of  rolling  land  after 
sowing,  and  leaving  the  surface  smooth. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Full  sowing.  As  an 
implement  to  assist  in  putting  land  in  order, 
the  roller  is  good  enough.  2.  We  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  iron  roller. 

MENDING  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

G.  a.,  West,  Point,  Neb.—  What  is  a  recipe 
for  mending  rubber  boots? 

Ans.— Get  a  piece  of  rubber— an  old  shoe 
will  do,  but  vulcanized  rubber  will  not  dt 
and  cut  it  into  little  bits.  Put  these  into  a 
bottle,  and  cover  to  twice  the  depth  with  spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine  or  refined  coal-tar  naptha— 
not  petroleum  naptha-  8 top  the  bottle  and 
set  it  on  one  side,  shaking  it  frequently.  The 
rubber  will  soon  dissolve.  Then  take  the 
shoe  aud  press  the  ripped  or  cut  edges  close  to 
gether,  and  put  on  the  rubber  solution  with  a 
camel’s  hair  brush.  Continue  to  apply  as 
fast  as  it  dries  until  a  coating  thick  enough  is 
formed.  Spirits  of  turpentine  are  slowest  in 
dissolving  the  rubber,  but  the  cement  formed 
by  their  means  is  most  elastic. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  R,  Wayne,  Mich.-  1.  What  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  crib-biting  in  a  horse?  2.  How 
can  hai-d  soap  be  made  from  soft  soap? 

Ans.— 1.  For  crib-biting  in  a  horse  see  a 
three-quarter  column  article  in  “Querist"  of 
December  15  last,  page  836.  2,  For  directions 
for  making  haud  soap  see  “Querist"  for  .Jan¬ 
uary  5  last,  page  0,  aud  again  “Querist"  of 
February  3,  page  72.  We  would  respectfully 
remind  our  friends  that  we  cannot,  In  justice 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  readers,  take  up 
space  in  the  paper  to  repeat  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  week  after  week  or  even  month  after 
month,  i  It  would  be  well  if  all  kept  their  pa 
pers,  and  then  by  reference  to  the  iudex 


which  we  publish  every  year,  they  could  often 
obtain  valuable  information  at  once  when  it 
would  be  most  needful.  The  information 
asked  for  in  many  of  the  veterinary  inquiries 
sent  to  us  must  reach  our  friends  too  late  to 
be  of  any  practical  use  in  the  cases  inquired 
about,  whereas  if  they  could  refer  at  once  to 
former  answers  they  might  often  be  able  to 
save  tlie  life  of  a  valuable  animal 

Subscriber,  Sanborn  Co.,  Dak. — 1.  Howare 
the  tubers  of  the  Chufa  preserved  through  the 
Wiuter  at  the  Nor, h.  so  that  they  will  ger¬ 
minate  in  the  Spring?  2.  Would  Alsike  Clov¬ 
er  yield  a  crop  of  hay  the  first  seasou  if  sown 
in  the  Spring?  3.  How  should  it  be  managed 
for  seed  ?  4.  Would  the  Fescues  prove  hardy 
here,  particularly  the  Tall?  Latitude,  41  de¬ 
grees;  little  snow,  hut  extremely  cold;  25  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  5.  Would  there  be  any  use 
in  sowing  Alfalfa?  0,  What  is  the  weight  of 
Fescue  Grass  seed  pt  r  bushel? 

Ans,  1.  Keep  precisely  as  you  would  pota¬ 
toes.  Soak  the  tubers  in  water  for  a  week  be¬ 
fore  planting,  changing  the  water  every 
second  day.  2.  No.  Aisiko  makes  but  little 
growth  the  first  year,  attaining  its  full  growth 
not  until  its  third  season.  It  is  usually  seeded 
down  with  Red  Clover  or  some  grass.  2.  Same 
as  Red  Clover.  4.  We  should  think  so.  5. 
Noue  at  all.  0.  The  seeds  of  the  Meadow  Fes¬ 
cue — Festuca  pratensis — weigh  14  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  while  those  of  the  Tall  Fescue 
weigh  but  10  pounds. 

W.  G.,  Chit.,  Canada.—].  How  far  north 
will  the  English  and  Italian  Rye  Grasses  grow 
with  success?  2.  How  far  north  will  the  Cow- 
peas  do  as  a  green  manure  ou  Summer  fallow? 

3.  Where  can  I  get  aDy  general  information 
about  the  State  of  Alabama  as  to  its  agricul¬ 
ture  and  general  features? 

Ans.— 1.  The  English  Rye  Grass  possibly 
would  thrive  in  your  climate;  but  we  would 
not  expect  the  Italian  to.  We  know  that  the 
Rye  Grasses  do  admirably  under  the  moist 
climate  of  Englaud  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  cannot  say  positively  as 
to  your  latitude.  You  would  have  to  experi¬ 
ment  for  v ourself.  3.  Many  of  the  varieties 
of  Cow-peas  planted  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
came  to  full  maturity  there  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  do  so  north  of  that  latitude.  The  season 
would  be  short  with  you,  still  the  growth 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  it  valuable  for 
turning  under.  3.  Write  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

7.  K..  no  address.— 1.  Will  the  Rural  give 
a  list  of  the  fruit-evaporating  devices  covered 
by  patents?  2.  Will  the  different  varieties  of 
tomatoes  mix,  if  planted  near  each  other? 
Ans.— 1.  To  make  out  such  a  list  would  require 
an  examintion  of  the  Fatent  Oflice  Reports 
for  the  last  17  years;  aud  we  can't  spare  time 
forsueb  an  examination,  as  the  results  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  to  our  readers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  People  who  wish  costly  or  laborious  iu- 
vestigatious  made  for  their  own  individual 
purposes,  should  apply  to  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  such  work.  The  Patent  Office 
will  furnish  the  above  list  at  a  reasonable 
cost-  If  the  results  were  of  general  or  even 
of  wide  interest,  we  would,  of  course,  will¬ 
ingly  go  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  infor¬ 
mation.  2.  Yes. 

./.  M.  S.,  Long  Pine,  Neb.—l.  What  kind  of 
sorghum  seed  is  best  for  this  climate  ?  2 
Where  can  I  obtain  a  book  giving  instruc 
tionson  sorghum  sirup  and  sugar-making? 
3.  How  can  seeds  be  obtained  from  the  De¬ 
partment.  of  Agriculture  ? 

Ans,— 1.  The  Early  Amber,  or  what  is 
known  familiarly  as  the  Minnesota  Early  Am¬ 
ber,  or  the  Orange  Cane.  The  OraDge  Cane 
seems  to  give  satisfaction  and  both  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops  aud  yield  an  excellent  dear, 
nice  sirup  and  with  correct  manipulation 
make  good  sugar.  2,  Of  Robert  llaike  & 
Co.,  «l.b3  and  05  W.  Fourth  Street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  ou  Sorghum,  by  Peter  Collier.  3. 
Apply  to  the  Congressman  of  your  District. 

./.  C.  M.,  Kim,  Mo. — What  sorts  are  the 
Kieffer,  Ize  Conte,  Garber,  Conklin,  SUalea, 
and  Mikado  pears? 

Ans.— The  Conklin  originated  in  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.  Downing  says  the  tree  is 
vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  large,  very- 
irregular  in  form :  flesh  coarse,  a  little  gran¬ 
ular,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed,  sweet, vinous, 
slightly  astringent,  good,  October.  The 
others  are  all  of  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear  sort  . 
Le  Conte  is  of  fair  quality  and  very  valuable 
iu  parts  of  the  South.  It  is  not  good  at  the 
North.  Kieffer  is  large,  showy  and  of  fair 
quality  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
should  try  it.  The  others  are  not  worth  much. 
The  fruit  is  hard  and  good  only  for  cooking. 

A.  C. ,  Inday  City,  Mioh.— What  sort  of  a 
bridge  is  the  Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  Can 
ada. 

ANS.— The  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  is  a  tubular  iron 
bridge,  constructed  after  the  plan  of  Britan¬ 
nia  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Menai  Straits  aud 


connects  Anglsea  with  Wales.  It  is  two  miles 
long,  cost  over  $5,000,000,  and  contains  10,500,- 
000  tons  of  iron,  aud  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
masonry.  Among  bridges  it  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  great  length  and  the  enormous  ice¬ 
breakers  that,  like  huge  buttresses,  stretch  up¬ 
stream  from  the  supporting  pillars  of  the 
structure. 

J.  B.  W.,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y— 1.  Will  it 
pay  to  dip  my  shingles  in  crude  petroleum 
before  putting  them  on  the  roof?  2.  Will 
petroleum  answer  as  a  paint  for  out-build¬ 
ings? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes:  it  is  an  excellent  preserva¬ 
tive.  The  shingles  should  be  quite  dry  when 
dipped.  2.  Yes.  It  has  been  recommended 
for  that  purpose  several  times  in  the  Rural 
during  the  past  year.  It  will  preserve  rather 
than  beautify  the  buildings,  however.  A 
neat,  cheap  paint  would  be  better  for  the  latter 
purpose 

S.  K.  M.,  Lockhart,  Te.ras.— Where  can  1 
get  a  book  wit  h  wood-cuts  or  colored  plates  of 
the  leudiug  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  etc. 

Ans. — 1.  Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,  $5;  Barry’s  Fruit.  Garden,  $2.5(J ; 
Thomas's  American  Fruit  Culturist,  $•!,  i5, 
and  other  standard  works,  have  wood-cuts  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  orchard  fruits.  No 
standard  work  has  colored  plates.  The  above 
books  eau  be  had  through  the  nearest  book¬ 
store,  or  from  the  American  News  Company, 
this  city 

D.  T.  G.,  Steele  City ,  Neb.—l.  What  is  a 
good  bee  journal  ?  Is  Prof.  Cook  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  bee  culture.  Where  can  I  purchase  the 
book.  2.  is  rock  salt  at  two  cents  per  pound 
cheaper  for  stock  than  barrel  salt  at  $2.30  a 
barrel  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  American  Bee  Journal,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.  Weekly.  *2  a  year;  monthly  $1. 
Yes,  he  is  a  good  authority.  Of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  Lansing,  Mich.  Price  $1.25.  2.  No. 
A  barrel  of  salt  will  cost  about  half  as  much 
at  $2.30  as  it  would  to  buy  the  same  weight  of 
rock  salt  at  two  cents  a  pound. 

C.  E.  F.,  Brockton,  Mass.— 1  notice  in  a 
back  Rural  that  oats  and  peas  are  mentioned 
as  probably  the  best  cream-producing  food :  in 
what  proportion  should  they  he  led? 

Ans.— This  crop  is  iuteuded  as  a  green  fod¬ 
der  and  not  for  grain.  For  this  purpose  Us 
bushel  of  peas  and  2)4  bushels  of  oats  are 
sown.  As  peas  are  not  easily  covered  by  a 
harrow,  excepting  the  Acme,  which  coders 
them  perfectly,  the  seed  should  be  sown  on 
the  harrowed  grouud  and  covered  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator  or  plowed  in 

I.  G.  S.,  Etlinuood,  Kan.— 1.  Where  can  I 
get  “How  to  make  the  Farm  Pay,"  aud  what 
is  the  price?  2.  Where  can  I  get  information 
about  Kentucky,  especially  the  Blue  Grass  t 
gion,  and  the  southeastern  portiou  of  the 

State? 

Axs.— 1.  Of  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  ill,  03  aud 
65  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O.  Price 
$3,75.  2.  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  ihe  State 
Board  or  Agriculture,  or  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  Frankfort,  Ky 
H.  S.  K.,  Coventry,  FI. — 1.  Has  the  Rural 
said  that  Quack  Grass  does  not  seed  in  the 
North  ?  2.  Will  the  White  Elephant  Rotate 
briDg  u  higher  price  than  the  common  sorts 
next  season  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  have  stated  that  it  does  not 
seed  freely,  which  is  very  true.  2.  So  far  as 
can  now  be  judged,  the  White  Elephant  will 
bring  no  more  than  seed  potatoes  of  other 
good  kinds. 

.4.  W.  T ,  Wab  pet  on,  D.  T.—L  Is  the  Acme 
a  good  tool  for  preparing  sod  ground  for  seed- 


see  advertising  columns  of  the  Rural  and 
notices  of  catalogues.  3.  G.  B.  Lewis, W  ater- 
town,  Wis. 

H.  S.,  Crum  Elbow,  N.  Y.—l.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  agricultural  work  writteu  by 
Waldo  F.  Browu.  aud  where  is  it  offered  for 
sale?  2.  How  much  soot  should  be  boiled  in 
a  pailful  of  water? 

Ans. — 1  He  is  about  to  publish  one;  we  do 
uot  know  the  title  of  the  work.  2.  A  table- 
spoonful. 

ti,  W.,  Long  Pine,  Neb. — Will  Hardy  Cat- 
alpas,  Russian  Mulberries,  apricots,  etc.,  do 
well  iu  Northern  Nebraska  on  a  black,  sandy 
soil,  about  two  feet  deep,  which  is  well 
drained  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  iu  all  probability. 

G.  C.,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  — Which  is 
the  better  soil  for  potatoes,  a  black  sandy  or 
light  clay  loam  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  answer.  One  may  be 
more  fertile  thau  the  other.  The  color  ot  a 
soil  is  not  alwaysun  indication  of  its  fertility. 

.S'.  K.  C.  Dexter,  Ark.— Can  I  graft  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  grapes  on  wild  grape 
stock  ?  What  would  be  the  best  season  to  do 
it  in  ? 

Ans.— Yes.  In  your  climate  early  in  March. 

W.  L.  IP.,  Point  Bock,  N.  V.— Where  can  1 
obtain  a  good  book  on  silk  culture! 

Ans. — The  “Complete  Guide  to  Silk  Cul¬ 
ture,’’  by  L.  Capsudell.  Published  by  AN  .  B. 
Smith  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price  25  cents. 

G.  H.  D.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa.— 1  Wbeu 
should  an  oleander  tree  be  cut  back  Are 
there  double-white  aud  double-purple  olean¬ 
ders  ? 

Ans.— 1.  In  the  Spring.  2.  Yes. 

T.  E.  C.,  Philo.  III.— Who  manufactures  a 
tile  ditching  machine? 

Ans.— William  Renne,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Write  also  to  Chandler  &  Taylor, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  H.  L.  Coxsoekic,  N.  Y.— We  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  breeds  fighting  fowls;  neither 
would  we  care  to  aid  iu  any  mauner  such 
cruel  sport  as  pitting  fighting  cocks  against 
one  another.  The  Game  fowl  is  a  good  bird. 

E.  H.  IF,  Gatm,  III.— How  can  I  rid  a 
fish  poud  of  snapping  turtles?  The  large  ones 
I  catch  with  fish  hooks  baited  with  beefsteak. 

Ans.-  ?  ?  ! 

IP.  II.  13.,  lied  ford,  Ohio* — Where  cau  1 
obtain  Golden  Heartwell  Celery  seed? 

Ans.— Write  to  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15 
John  Street,  New  York  City. 

Subscriber,  • Johnson ,  1 1. — What  is  a  cuie 
forstriughalt  in  a  horse?  • 

Ans.— No  treatment  is  of  any  avail  for 
stringhalt. 

6’.  .S  G.,  White  Hull,  N.  Y.— Who  near 
here  makes  drain  tiles? 

Ans._W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  K.,  Green  Bay,  Va.— Where  can  I 
obtain  Alsike  Clover? 

Ans.— Of  any  large  seedsman. 


ing?  2.  Is  it  better  tyuui  a  drag  or  common 
harrow  for  covering  wheat  aud  oats?  3.  Is  it 
stiong  and  durable? 

Ans. — 1.  Do  you  mean  sod  ground  after  it 
has  been  plowed?  If  so,  yes.  If  not,  no.  2.  De¬ 
cidedly  better,  3.  We  have  used  ours  for,  say 
five  years;  it  has  never  needed  repair. 

G.  II.,  Canal  Fulton,  O.—l  send  two  heails 
of  wheat:  what  kind  is  it?  1  got  it  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  for  Heige’s  Prolific.  It 
grew  aliout  four  feet  high  aud  looked  like 
Fultz  while  growing,  but  the  grain  is  longer 
than  the  Fultz,  but  not  so  broad. 

Ans.— The  wheat  looks  like  a  kind  sent  out 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  under  the 
name  of  Swamp. 

IP.  J.  13.,  Salma,  Kan.— What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  aud  derivation  of  12  mo.  as  applied  to  a 
book? 

Ans.— The  term  means  that  a  book  is 
formed  of  sheets  of  printing  paper  folded  so 
as  to  make  twelve  leaves.  The  Latin  phrase 
is  iu  duodecimo,  from duodecim, twelve,  which 
is  compounded  of  the  words  duo,  two,  and 
decim,  ten. 

N.  L.  €.,  Decatur,  lit  —  1.  Where  can  I  gel 
the  rectangular  churn?  2.  Who  sells  pure 
Alsike  Clover  seed?  3.  Who  sells  ready- 
made  bee  hives' 

Ans. — 1.  Cornish  &  Curtis,  Fort  Atkiusou, 
Wis.  2.  Any  large  seedsman.  For  names 


Communications  Received  for  thk  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Feb.  2.  . 

A  D  ,  for  Prize  L— L.  M.  P.,  for  Prize  I.-E.  P.  P. 
for  Prizes  I.  ami  II. -E.  S.  B.,  for  Prize  I.-H.  W.  S. 
c  K  p.-l).  >1.,  for  Prize  fV.-D.  E.  B..  thauks;  we  do 

not  care  much  for  poetry.— A.  n.  McC.-Z.  n.-P  D. 

H  _>i.  W.  F.-J-  J.  R.  b  F.,  for  Prize  VI.  P.  S.  A  - 
\V.  R,  M,— E.  X.-F,.  H.  W..  tbunks.  E.  V.  B-,  for  Prize 
j  _\v.  p.  T  — J.  S,.for  Prize  II.  A.  B.  A  — 1-  '4Is> 

I  N  W.,  for  Prize  L-S  A.  P  .  for  Prize  V.— M  L.  H.. 
for  Prize  V.-C.  A-  ter  Prize  II.  K.  W..  Brandon: 
wlittt  State? — C.  U..  for  Prize  VIII.-  M.  E  S  .  for  Priz." 

1  ■  address  not  given  -“Oceaslonul,”  tor  several 
prizes.— S.  A.  P..  for  Prize  Vll.  U  M.  C..  Prize  II. 

L  B.  M.,  Prize  L— $•  B-  D.  B.  C.  U.-U.  A  R.-L.  L.  H. 

X  'and  E.  l)t‘A  -4.  L  W.  K.  M.  U.-E.  H  .  7..-W.  J.  B. 
-A  E.W.-E.J.  AllleW.-n.  L.  F.  L.-M.  KM. 

G.  II. -A.  K..L-1.  ■'  F.8.  I.-l*.  Von \V\— K.  G.  B.-U. 

(j  h  _k.  M.  M  —  >1  •  C  C.— L.  N.  D.  O.  F.  F.-H.  C. 

M.  K.-L.  W.-K  E.  S. — P.  B.  C.,  prize  X.-J.  M..  Ir., 
for  prize  Vlll-J.  W.  S„  prize  L-J.  McN.,  prize  W.- 
p  p  n.— R-  H.  P'>  f°r  prize  IV'.-  J  Q  •  prize  L— D.  B-, 
nrizel.-G.  A.  B.,  prize  t.  H.  M.  W.-VV.  H.  L.-S.  VV  . 
S.  for  prize  X.  G  ,  prize  I.  M.  O.  G  ,  prize  II.  1. 

G. "  K.  K.— W.  i  >,  K.,  prize  I.  O.  B.,  prize  VIll.-R-  VV. 
— B  H  E  -V.  K  M.  D..  prize  HI.— E.  0.,  prize  l— W. 
H  M„  prize  II.-  C.  V.  R. -“Agate,"  prize  I.-N.  K. 

T  V  U.,  prize  111.— W.  u..  prizes  1  nml  1I.-W.  A.  VV 
()’  B  prize  VII.  -A.  O.  U.  C„  prize  I -J.  L.  YV.-R.  G. 
s  K.  K.  prize  I  -T.  \V\.  prize  I.-K.  B  prize 
VUI  P..  prize  II.  I>.  B.  T„  prize  I.  G.  V..  prize 

H.  VV.  V.  .US.,  prize  h— J.  M.,  prizes  I,  IV  and  X. - 
W  K.U.,  thanks.-  <>.  F.J.,  prize  I).  I  lm.— S.  A.  I- 

.1  A  Key •  h,  prize  1  Address  not  given.— J.  H,  Mer  • 
H  s  Jy  u  s  .  Edgerton.  nil.,  name  not  given.  Fur 
prize  III  -K  H.  t\.  prize  II.  W.  K.  T  ,  for  prize  VI. 
Y  n.-J.  F .  \V\.  prize  U.-  H.  D-Lnne.v,  prize  II 
A.  U.  H.  prize  IU-  R.W-J.  B.  U.  .1  P.  K.-J-  GO. 

M  C.  VV.  T.  N  ,  prize  X.  .1.  •!.  R.' prize  T.  E.  .1.  B.. 

for  prize  III,  W.  N  F..  for  prize  VIII.  G.  W.  B..  for 
prize  I.  Helen  H.  S.  T„  thanks  T.  K  G.  J. 

I. .  prize  l.-M.  B.,  for  prize  IX,  S.  1>.,  for  prize 
IX.  -  .1 .  M..  ■I>’..  prize  II  J  M„«lr..  prize  l .  A.  J.  I  •— 
H  M  P  L.  S.  S..  prize  V  VV'.  VV.  M.  l>.  I..— G. 

I  Mrs.  J,  IK.  prize  lll.-L,  P.  It.,  prize  II,  Uot  l.-A 
C  H.,  prize  II.  H.  B..  for  prize  VI.  A.  H.  F„  prize  1 
PIN  T  <1.,  fdr  prize  l.-M.  G..  prize  VI.  G  ■ 

W.  I'm  prize  II.  V  .1.1  An  art lele  on  the  Berk 
shire  l.oRwihoui  signature.  M.  .1.  M..  prize  II.  ' 
H..  prize  1.  11.  VV.  I .  prize  VI.  F.  G„  prize  U.  M 
M  prl/e  |  F.  A.  J  I  several  prize  -  «•'.  «J.  R.pih- 

V  .-T.  M.  3„  prize  1.  J.F.P-H.  H.C.--G.  F.  L..  prize 
VI.— S.  A  A.-l)  M.  8.,  prize  1.-8.  K.  F.  -J.  P.  O. 


lM-NMb'HliTi\tmnraYTig<rn 


ARE  THE -BE  ST 


WARRANTED  -TO  GIVE-SATIS  FACTI  ON 
ORMONEY-RETURNED.SPECIAL- 
INDUCEMENTS-fOR-MARKET-GAROHERS. 
OUR-VALUABLE-  CATALQGliE-OF- 
192 'PAGES  •  FREE -TO -ALL. 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-YOBKEB 


anti 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  MAIL  TIIEIIi 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1884,  Containing 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 


©*«*,  and  plants 


NEW  SEEDLING  ROSES 


PERMANENT  ETFPLOY.TIEXT  for  Hon* 

Knerget  ir  Men  .  Salary  and  Expenses  jiaid 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES 

York  State  and  Ohio  at  Geneva.  V  y  ■ 

N.  Jersey  Ha  Md  DA, and I  Va b  at Phil£deUla, 

■%.  9,.  i  Nnrse^yniPi 

stamps.  Te.,  your 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  offering,  for  the  first 
ttoie,  our  flne.new filing  Roses,  >1  AltSH  .4  LL 

ELLWANGER  i  BARRY, 


Tbe  firlint  aid  aimt  niuihle  Raiibmv, 
JlarirllirvPAi  lilm-Unrry,  Atlantic  a 


Daniel  Boone  StrHK’lK<rrl^;  »f *d  jvr  detail*.  Thr.  largest 
*di»tiwo/SMALL  FRUITS  imht  C.S.tnrhi. 

ding  nil  va/nnb/i  '  nricttez,  and  rdd.  fliultrated  catalogue, 
telling  r  rlinl  tajdanr  hou  deplant,  and  tlirnfo  get  and  qrui'  Kruil 
Trre>  siel  Plnnl, ,,,M  mj/.i t  infamim  „n  on  (mil  culture 
(rn*.  J.  '|  ,  LO\  F  TT.  I.Slt  )••  Nllt**r.  VufJpwpv. 

Introducer  f  Hdsytrt  rt/  and  Jt/rueftctfer  cttrutrh*  m/ 


Orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  the 

MAYFLOWER  POTATO 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  IN  AT  ONCE. 


*»:NEW-®«|  «wCHOICE"fe« 


ft  A  TO  %X.T&r  JVV1*  Very  pro 

IM  a  mtetive  Early.  Bust  Proof,  Grain 

III  I  A  '."V/  •  Weighs  to  11JS.  tu 

U  FI  I  w  ,  A  i15t,e'1  quantity  for  sale. 
OrUer  early.  be#«r4t  U  alU^  ^  *lpeck‘ 

Address  V.  .r,  MARSHALL,  Middletown,  o. 


SEEDSilFRUITS 


J}1®  beat*  both  pew  and  old.  Plants  Tree* 

u*°‘ *by  tul41’ 4 aV®d»Ry.  Ou/earrivat 
guaranteed.  60 choice, cheap,  J)tl  Sets,  for  example; 

12  roses;>h::$i 

30  PACKETS  fnriWfe  $(. 

mm^as^rt^itnss: 

THE  STORRS  4'H  ARRISON  CO. 

i  AINEsYJI.LE,  LAKE  COUNTY.  OHIO 


Ay  TO  GET  !^.ALL  frY.Tts^ 

i  -  Early  »veet  t  orn.  sweetest,  best. 
Apple,  heat  .(uality  .  Iiardv  In  w  is 
POTATO  Lees  Favorite,  extreme! r 
,  v  ’ " 1  u .  early. best  quality.  most  pro- 
??■  Rrow®  from  one.  Caralotrue  free 
*  RANK  Ford  ,y  son,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

'■  Pomona  Nurseries. 

(ESTABLISHED  1s»Li 

WIT  SON  JUNIOR, 

f ht^l.Hrgf ,t  Early  Blackberrf . 
lvfEFFEIt  HYflRII)  PEA  R>. 
100.000  PcaeH  Trees. 

1  OO  Ai'i'f,  in  ^>itiall  Fruits. 

es.  Raspberries,  Black  berries.  DRAPES, 

'  ■' 1 'Dt*  Bhadc  Trees,  Catalogue  with 

ree.  WJI. PARKY.  Parry  P.O..N,  Jersey. 


ture  for  lSNTia,  thatyou  can  for 
their  Catalogue,  and  have  in- 
dcrson'fl  New  Rook,  “liardex _ 

^rtil-ft),,thiaV,AS,ntalrllnjr  3  sU>t  1  POrtTAH  Of  ihe'.nuMh.r1 
?l.oO.  Catalogue  of  “Everythin  g  for  the  da  rde  n,»»  c, , 


MY  NEW  CATALOHt  E 

r SMALL  FRUITS! 


CARNATIONS! 

and  PANSIES 


NDRETHS'", 'seeds' CATAL061 

GARDENERS'  COMPANION 


|  full  rtf  information  oil  their 
cttltiire,  free  to  a!L«offer* 
I  louts  at  reasonable  price* 

ED.  S.  WALES  SSfSS 


RURAL  BLt'SH.  WHITE  ELEPHANT  WHITE 

CHIC  A  ro  R  yt\  uk  kt  p  R1  ?  K  AMERICA, 

„1”  A’V  MARKET,  and  several  other  varieties. 
Price  low  11,  H.  CLAKh.  Onaria.  HI. 

M  FOR  VEGETABLES 

i  oma  to  my 

A  THOUSAND  DOUiRS 

For  the  LARGEST  CROPS 

o.*  V r  t.v  r  4  Hl.FN  and  ORAINS.  XI*  fata- 

lo^iie  wnlfnv;  mil  ai.eall  iheilHaiD. 
Jaiun  J.  II,  Vivsur.*  .  .itarbleUeaii.  >1  a*0 


ICE  lO  CENTS.  The  moat  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  (  ntnlouue  eve 
shed,  costing  fifteen i  rents.  The  article  on  Market  <  1 1. rtl cuing  under  (*h,ow. 
tv  tunas  the  prn^.  This  beuiK  O I  K  ONK  1 1  IM  i  u  i’i  JV « i  £  St  ■>  r  1  Va^  !~  »  *.  y 
Ornate  bulilc  for  Harden  and  Kurin.  To  all  stmdinsTu^*  TFV  rFNTff'in'sUmnj 
we  mad  a  copy,  and  on  o^or«  for  Seed  will  Kive  creditor' that  LirmT*  Add^ 

LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa 

VY“  CRAPES-”^ 

*  ■  QUARTERS,  ■  mm  OLD.  ’ 

and  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEAX.ERS  A!YD  PLAYTERA 
trst-C  laaa.  Free  Catalogue*.  CEO,  S.  JOSSELYN,  FrtdoBia. N.  Z. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  M  tIV 

CARDEN,  PLANT 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 


Early  Mamumtli  .loci  1,.  ,.3red 
yellow  Field  (  urn,  i  i.  Ue«.t 
ot  in  yeatv'  wle*-t’..  >n.  ;j  by 
iti:n<  I'm .1.  SI;  one  iwt  here. 
Sit  1  i  II-  s:{;  line.  >  |(b 
inn  bi  v  wl.Vl.  sum i  i.  l(le. 
G  A.  DEITZ,  Chaoitiersburg,  P». 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY 


mm  CATALOGUE  FREE! 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER*1.? 


iHi.sir etlane au.s  dvcrtisiing 


PER 

TON 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 


CAJfrCA  UMI  PL  ASTER  has 


Thl*  wonderful  new  variety 

hax  proven  t"  bn  the  ear  heel, 
heaetea  ind  mint  productive 
Oat  ei.j|  nitnKlui.-i-.|  Grew- 
5  to  *>  K.  i  hik'li.  sal)  .triune 
•illll  ,lrr.w  le.M  liraiu'tiilia 
licaJ-  iirniiii.  lar  iiiiirmiiu.lv. 
Thr.t  *;uwi  utimuUuily,  «iujle 
Kraiu.  pnxiuciiiK  from  «Uiu  *A 
.talk.  Tin',  .urreett  evntv 
alirl,  lit  1  S.  Our  aupflv  ii 
ltro«u  Irutu  original  trrd  aiul 
ItnuruiiO'.-.l  ptirv  atld  run 
me.  hMtrt  lie.,  Ih 
•Win  j-urlj'aiil,  I'n-k  ■ 

oma-uo.l  1/  IJHJ.SJ&. 

Huslirl  t uirai.  *K ii..  ig;,iil). 
Ba/1  **  nit-avuml  iiu,h,-i,  ,p i  y. 
S»  uuaaured  buabcU  4  nil. 


ati  honorable  record  of  ’  of  a  cen- 
tiiry  Contains  Ploi.pliEile  iil  l.lm*-.  Gives  the 
Plan  t  all  early  .-'art.  t  luprovee .  inult t>  jOui  •  tiereases 
ije  d.  per  tun.  Low  frviirhte  ii  u1!  pnints 

i  Farmer* '  Hanioranduin 

1»^uk  I  Iv  r .  I"  •  ^  rt»frA,w>ni/rft<r  n'Nrf'*./ 

<  AYl  liA  PUSTKIK  «,.!  -lion S|irtnK?LY 


SEED  CORN  u,4HPl*>:  o«*o  b, 

— -U  ^  V/V/rtlW  plant  I  «c  carefully  .elect 

dan  araua.-  color  -mall  o.i  .  X  .‘alk.o““  r 
diuni  bciain  prodiiciDit  t»o  ito<»l  .ar*.  hu-k-  .ud  .ii.-.i.  ,.,i!, 

viu.u  to  in-  u.n  It  far  .arpa..n*  oil  other  \  urlt  ilo.  iu 

rarllnt'.v  |iro*I«o||*  rin  m..  *iol  tlae  vuallly •  S.-.  ourl'ata 

'«  ."«m>oi«ui».  ig-l.-i  XOe.^b  io;;.  tTb-  I  .  uo 
r-’-O-kld  by  mail:  •liiacl  Vov..  Ml. 

1 1  liUiliel-  f  b,  lot  tiiivAfi.*  lll1lu.dll  I  h  m'i  -t*  '‘f11 

I'.rm...'.  ii  o  !'  »  nraler  <•«.  Manmioth. 

\ih™a  i  T  •Jr*,v.  trolden  Ib-.n,  m,  ,  ,r|.ti,.i  n.  4pc 
l.u.  aVii  ’m'!  ',  --  ,M-c-k  buabrl  »II  W).  i.u»  «4.uU.  ID 

1  ,  '  V?  ,K’  ftu.nl  Hr.,,*  Urn, 

■  /•' :  .. 

astr-s  $665  '-xiir* 


TV  ill  be  mailed 
customers  of  last 


wants  and  to 


Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.— Established  ii.  ISfiu.  This  Is  a  E*nre  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  Is  no  l«etter  In  market.  It  is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  liest  Phosphate  iu  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  U.  WILLIAMS, 

Heuei-ul  Aiceul.  West  Troj.  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

$75  PREMIUM. 


n  Slr*»l«  Blackberrira 
Raapbarriea.  a.  Kleff«r  4  LcCont, 

Peara  Prt.>-  list  j,„  ,  |j,)k 

NkK  ,v  So-s.  M  •icbantMlIe,  N. . J . 


■  1114  MAKKKT  street 


S->0  lo  tin-  farmer  raising  the’largest  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  Ibis  year  upon  one-half  acre  manured  with 
SARDY’S  F'KKTII.IZKKS;  S  d->  for  the  seeoud  largest. 

4I«1.-  busti«-ls  good  laitiitoes  raised  on  one-half 
acre  In  iss:;  by  Alfred  Rose.  Penn  Yati  N.  Y.,  with 
SARD  VS  PHOSPHO-PERCV1AN  <U  AND.  adapted  to 
all  crops. 

Siuiidurd  xiiurnniri-il.  Price,  reasonable. 

Send  ror  Pamphlet. 

.1.  Ii.  SAKDY  A  SON.  I  i  i:\Yaier  St.,  X.  Y. 


p.  Barrel  worth 
hern  grow  u  seed. 


|  lD»i{  ALL  >OII.S,^All  Pla: 

Al.V.TKSTED  1M  (IaKDKNS  POR  lU'KITY  axu  yalck, 
1  OK  Al.L  TKSTKD  YAltlKTlEH,  FHKK. 


K  *»*«»  '<»<  '  ‘*>*<1  111  (  II 

''em  to  the  tirlgluut ors  for  histor 
-V V  WOOD  A  SON,  Uarlboro.  N  A 


WcoRVs* 

■r  SEED 

Cataloo^ 


WILLIAMS’  BAKBKKS*  BAH  SOAP 

Originally  in t ended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  remarkable  Kmollfont  iiualities  have  led  toitsuse 
by  thousand'  as  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  trie*!  the  most  expensive  im  - 
ported  Soaiis.  say  that  mine  have  glveu  them  such 
getmluc satlsfnctlou.  For  the  hath  or  uurserv,  ir  is  fai 


JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Seed  Grower 


We  w  ill  mail  a  sample  U>  any  reader  of  this  pap*  . 
t»u  reiuipt  Of  ic-  stamp, aiui  a  A*alLe  of  Ueuaine  Yaukce 
Soap  for  13c, 

.1.  H.W1LIJAM8  ait  CO., 

_  ulastonbury,  conn. 


"  Inch  have  be-  n  planted  by 
1  non,.  -nm.-i,  for  43  v.-ar. 

I  *  be  quality  is  Hu*  tlmi 

I  ronsi.h-ratioii  -cure,! 

I  tine  Uiont  <  -,i  ivl  iil  eeleet,.  .„ 
r  I  lie  KlivH.  the  lowmt  eon. 
f  sinh  at  with  .terling  merit. 

Oreer’s  l.or.len  (  141,.„. 

ur  l«r  ISS  l.o tiering  \  r-.r 
Flower  and  Field  Seeds. 

,'*•  ‘‘very thing  for 

II  KN  It  A  \.  (» l{  Fl-'lt, 

I’ll  1 1.  1  HI. 1. 1*11  i  A. 


u  ov  mail,  min 
.  *»l  the  following 
irs  Seed  Potatoes: 
lib  'll  I  iek's  Pn*e. 
.  Amerivan  Giant. 
.  oiom  K_  Sum  i.', 
Klephaar.  Clark \ 
V'l'vii  ot  Valiev 
'I'lenii  Magnum  Bo 
on.  Si,  Patrick. 

.  Perfect  Jem 
s  April  1st,  1SSL 

,  Illinois. 


ft  ILL  I  M  |  chow- 

Ducliess  Mav  llowcr.  Rural  Blush,  <;  ,, 

'Mute  Slur.  Orange.  Bell,  K  Jem  K 
K.  Dawn.  Ontario,  M.  Deal  I,  White’ 
so.  i.  Jordan  s  ltil's.  l i  ami  Pr..lut,. 

In  ow  ne 1 1  s  best  and  Telepimne,  Ameu. 
mini.  Watson  s  Seedling,  FJ  ii.  *, i  Hel.r 
Moore  s  Seedling,  .MeCormi.  k,  Cap'heai 
and  state  ot  Maine.  iirThis  offer ■  elo-e 
For  lui'llier  iiili.'-matieu  .iJJiv.-, 

S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley 


FEB  9 


THE 


RURAL-  NEW-YORKER. 


Address 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN# 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  9,  1884. 

The  notes  on  new  fruits,  by  Dr.  Stay- 
man,  form  a  part  of  an  essay  read  before 
the  Missouri  State.  Horticultural  Society, 
held  at  Carthage,  Mo.,  December  14,  of 
last  year.  The  engraviugs  were  drawn 
from  penciled  sketches  kindly  furnished 
to  us  by  Dr.  Stayman.  The  notes  and 
illustrations  will  be  concluded  in  another 
number. 

- ♦  »■»  - - 

We  have  never  been  more  surprised 
than  at  the  great  number  of  competitors 
tor  the  Rural  Prize  Essays.  We  already 
have  more  than  we  can  publish  in  two 
years.  W e  are  sorry  that  there  is  not  a 
premium  for  all.  The  99  out  of  every  100 
who  will  not  draw  prizes  must  console 
themselves  that  they  wrote  in  a  good 
cause  and  that  their  efforts  may  do  great, 
good  to  the  thousands  of  readers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 
as  he  informs  us.  Lord  Walsingham,  of 
Thetford,  England,  who  was  the  first  to 
try  the  ensilage  system  there,  and  who 
finds  it  a  great  success,  writes  as  follows 
of  a  forage  plant  which  grows  wild  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
weed:  “We  are  having  great  success 
with  Spergula  arven  sis  here.  It  suits  light 
soil,  requires  little  or  no  manure,  makes  a 
thick  crop,  is  most  palatable  and  whole¬ 
some  for  sheep  and  cuttle,  and  makes  the 
most  perfect  ensilage  I  have  yet  seen.” 
This  is  Corn  Spurrey. 

- - - - - 

OUR  FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION  FOR 
1884. 


We  have  so  far  progressed  with  the 
Rural  Seed  Distribution  that  we  may 
now  speak  confidently  ot  several  matters. 

1st.  The  postage  that  the  Rural  will 
have  to  pay  on  every  package  will  average 
over  six  cents,  twice  as  much  as  subscribers 
are  charged.  This  item  alone  will  cost 
notless  than  $ 1,000.  Eighteen  thousand 
packages  will  be  provided,  each  containing 
<>ioht  different  kinds.  For  all  subscribers 
who  take  the  Rural  in  connection  with 
other  journals  which  advertise  to  send 
the  seed  distribution,  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  entire  postage,  and  the  postage  to 
Canada  is  10  cents.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  postage  alone  costs 
$1,000,  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  Not  less 
than  nine  bushels  of  seeds  are  required 
for  Garden  Treasures  alone;  30  of  corn,  15 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea,  16  of  the 
rye,  oats,  etc. 

Of  the  Garden  Treasures,  maDy  of  the 
seeds  are  common  enough — many  worth¬ 
less.  But  we  have  seemed  seeds  from 
subscribers  and  friends  from  every  part  of 
America— some  from  England,  Australia, 
Africa,  and  other  countries.  Florists  are 
solicited  to  test  them  carefully.  While 
assured  that  a  major  part  of  them  will 
prove  “common,  ”  some  of  them,  they  may 
be  equally  assured,  may  prove  very  choice 
indeed.  Sow  them  carefully,  we  tell  you, 
friends  of  the  Rural.  Package  aftei 
package  of  seeds  has  been  received  which 
we  Mow  to  be  most  rare  and  choice.  Save 
every  plant  until  you  know  what  it  is. 

We  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  place  the 
value  of  each  package  of  the  present  Free 
Seed  Distribution  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  as  worth  at  the  least  retail  esti¬ 
mate  $2.00,  while  most  of  the  kinds  mak¬ 
ing  the  package  cannot  at  present  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  all. 


that  our  Seed  Distributions  are  offered  as  i 

I  ^ 

a  premium  in  any  sense.  Let  us  say  that 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  same  I 

amount  of  money  invested  in  advertising  j 
would  not  bring  us  twice  as  many  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  merely  one  method  the  ] 

Rural  has  adopted  of  introducing  new 
seeds  or  plants  that  their  value  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  farmer  or  gardener 
without  cost  to  himself.  That  we  have 
in  this  way  benefited  the  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture,  we  have  merely  to  mention  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant 
Potatoes,  Blount’s  Corn,  the  Cuthbcrt 
Raspberry,  various  kinds  of  wheats,  oats, 
forage  plants  and  flower  seeds,  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  sent  out  many 
loudly  advertised  seeds,  offered  at  a 
high  price,  that  have  proved  utterly 
worthless.  So  the  Rural  subscriber  has 
been  enabled  to  ascertain  for  himself, 
without  cost,  what  to  invest  in— what  to 

let  alone.  We  beg  of  the  public  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  earnest  endeavors  to 
promote  the  good  of  agriculture,  and  the 
efforts  of  those  who  offer  worthless  seeds, 
trinkets  and  gew-gaws  merely  to  gain  a 
circulation  for  so-called  farm  journals 
which  are  in  no  wise  calculated  to  benefit 
the  farmer  or  his  family,  and  which  are 
conducted  merely  for  the  money  that, 
during  a  brief  life,  is  extracted  from  the 
farmer’s  pocket. 

There  are  a  number  of  sterling,  good  I 
rural  papers  published  in  our  country.  It 
is  the  good  farmer’s  duty  to  patronize 
them  and  to  help  them  in  every  way, 
while  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  avoid  as  he 
would  a  pestilence  the  cheap  lottery, 
swindling  papers,  that  are  everywhere 
springing  up  like  toad-stools  among  us. 
Think  you  we  are  merely  writing  in  our 
own  interests,  good  reader?  Oh,  no.  We 
have  no  reason  to  wish  to  help  ourselves 
at  the  cost  of  other  good  rural  journals. 
We  pray  for  their  success,  and  that  they 
may  become  better  and  better,  more  and 
more  fearless  in  exposing  the  impositions 
that  every  year  seem  to  multiply  and  live 
like  leaches  and  parasites  upon  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  land.  We  have  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  expose  fraud  in  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  ;  we  have  various  organizations  to  ex¬ 
pose  other  frauds.  Meanwhile  the  grossly 
fraudulent  advertisements  of  thoroughly 
unprincipled  journals  appear  in  all  of  our 
religious  press  and  in  many  farm  journals 
of  reputed  respectability  as  well, to  deceive 
the  farmer,  his  wife  and  children,  with¬ 
out  reproach,  protest  or  remedy. 


may  seek  to  enlighten  it  on  this  important 

learn  that  this  bill  will  provide  that 
the  General  Government  shall  prosecute 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  disease 
and  regulate  and  pav  for  inspections. 
After  the  existence  of  disease  in  any 
place  shall  he  ascertained,  the  States  are 
to  take  action  by  laws  providing  regula¬ 
tions  for  quarantine  and  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  infected  animats,  paying  one-half 
of  the  cost,  of  the  proceedings.  Under 
this  plan  the  States  would  he  expected  to 
pay  about  one-third  of  the  whole  expense 
of  carrying  out  the  proposed  general  and 
State  legisl  ation.  It  is  thought  that  objec¬ 
tions  to  Federal  interference  on  the  ground  I 
of  “State  rights”  will  thus  he  avoided, 
and  that  a  more  hearty  co-operation  by  the 
State  authorities  will  be  secured  by  di¬ 
viding  the  expenses  and  work  than  if  the 
whole"  undertaking  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  General  Government.  It  is  estimated 
that  less  than  $300,000  will  be  required 
to  carry  out-  this  plan,  instead  of  the 
$500,000  it  was  originally  intended  to 
ask  Congress  to  appropriate.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  careful  attention  will  be  given 
to  framing  the  bill  so  as  to  insure  the 
greatest  efficiency  at  the  least  cost,  and 
that  suggestions  and  objections  of  value 
will  be  duly  considered  in  making  amend¬ 
ments  while  the  measure  is  before  Con¬ 


gress. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  be 
avoided  is  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
Commissioners  whose  very  existence  must 
depend  on  the  existence  of  disease,  and 
who  will  therefore  have  an  interest  in  ex¬ 
aggerating  its  extent,  severity  and  peril. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  honorable  men 
only  will  be  appointed,  and  that  honor¬ 
able  men  would  not  be  guilty  of  such 
practices.  We  shall  merely  say. that  past 
experience  with  other  Oomtnissi oners  up- 
pointed  to  deal  with  these  very  diseases 
shows  there  is  no  little  danger  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Some  efficient  means  of  prompt 
relief  should  also  be  provided.  We  have 
hitherto  bad  a  great  deal  of  investigation; 
let  us  now  have  a  little  remedial  action. 

- - ♦  »  - - 

forfeited  land  grants. 

Last  Thursday  was  a  memorable  day  in 
the'  National  House  of  Representatives. 
For  the  first  time  since  immense  land 
grants  were  first  made  to  States  and  cor¬ 
porations  to  assist,  in  building  railroads, 
Ihe  House  declared  a  forfeiture  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grants  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  con- 
i  ditions  on  which  they  were  made.  Until 
1874  it  was  thought  that,  the  law9  pro¬ 
vided  a  forfeiture  of  a  grant  if  its  condi¬ 
tions  were  not  complied  with  in  the  time 
specified;  but  in  that  year  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  Congress  had  not  legis¬ 
lated  as  it  had  intended  and  that  when  a 
grant  was  once  made  it  could  not  be  forfeit¬ 
ed  except  by  an  act  of  Congress,  even  H  the 
fulfilled.  Since  then 


CONGRESS  AND  CONTAGIOUS  DIS¬ 
EASES  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

Last  Tuesday  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
at  its  meeting  In  Chicago  last  November 
presented  to  Congress  a  “memorial” 
recommending  that  laws  be  enacted  that, 
will  relieve  our  cattle  and  meat  products 
from  unjust  suspicion;  that  steps  be 
taken  to  stamp  out  plcuro-pnemnonia  by 
slaughtering  all  infected  cattle  and 
disinfecting  alt  infected  premises,  and 
that  “a  rigid  system  of  inspection  of  all 
meat  products  for  foreign  exports  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  and  enforced,  the  expense  of 
such  inspection  to  be  borne  by  the  ex¬ 
porter.”  The  “memorial”  is  instructive, 
frank  and  lengthy.  Among  the  6,000  or 
more  bills  hitherto  introduced  into  the  Up¬ 
per  and  l  ower  Houses  of  Congress,  several 
hear  on  the  subject  of  contagious  diseases 
among  stock,  and  these  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  The 
House  Committee  itself  will  urge  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bill  of  its  own,  framed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  best  information  and 
suggestions  obtained  from  the  other  bills 
and  the  “memorials,”  “addresses,” 
vl  nersous  that  have  sought  or 


conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  Since  then 
a  number  of  efforts  have  been  vainly  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  pass  acts  of  forfeit¬ 
ure  Immense  tracts  of  fine  land  have 
been  withheld  from  settlement,  or  farms 
were  bought  in  good  faith  or  taken  up  by 
genuine  settlers  only  to  find  there  was  a 
cloud  on  the  title,  which  Congress  only 
could  remove,  but  which  it  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  meddle  with. 

The  present  House,  however,  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  a  mood  to  right  this  wrong 
in  all  cases,  although  a  powerful  railroad 
lobbv,  including  C.  P.  Huntingdon,  has 
been  working  hard  to  prevent  such  action. 
When  last  Thursday,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Bands  Com¬ 
mittee.  called  up  the  bill  forfeiting  the 
o-rantsto  eight  corporations  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  the  measure  was  passed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  These,  were  old 
grants,  some  of  which  were  made  before 
the  war.  No  work  whatever  has  beeu 
done  on  some  of  the  roads,  and  none  of 
them  has  been  completed.  areathus 

restored  to  the  public,  is  over  5,000,000 
acres.  Then  Judge  Pay  son  called  before 
the  House  the  bill  forfeiting  the  notori¬ 
ous  Texas  Pacific  grant,  involving  the 
title  to  nearly  16,000,000  acres,  much  of 
which  is  splendid  land.  A  great  deal  of 
excitement  agitated  the  House,  but  the 
bill  was  promptly  passed  by  a  vote  of  25. 
to  one— Barr,  of  Pennsylvania.  By 
Thursday’s  work  about  21,000,000  acres 
of  fine  land  were  wrested  from  monopo¬ 
lizing  corporations  and  restored  to  the 
public;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that. 

the  Senate  will  refuse  to  pass  the  acts  in 
the  face  of  so  emphatic  an  expression  ot 
opinion  by  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people.  _ _ _ 

CHANGING  PLACES  WITH  THE  HIRED 
MAN. 

Quite  often  we  hear  a  farmer  express 
in  terms  something  after  this  fash¬ 


ion:  “I  do  not  see  any  use  in  trying  to 
make  anything  at  farming.  I  might  about 
as  well  change  places  with  my  hired  man. 

If  he  were  as  careful  and  as  economical  as 
I  am,  he  could  save  just  as  much  money, 
and  he  does  not  have  half  the  worry  and 
trouble  that  I  have.”  See  here,  my  good 
friend !  your  reasoning  is  very  bad.  You 
are  looking  at  only  one  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  You  could  not  afford  to,  and  would 
not  be  willing  to  change  places  with  your 
hired  roan.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  things  which  you  have,  that  he  has 
not.  You  have  a  house  to  live,  in,  from 
which,  unless  you  are  severely  involved, 
no  man  can  turn  you  out.  You  can  work 
six,  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  as  you 
choose,  and  no  man  can  grumble  or  dis¬ 
charge  you.  You  do  not  have  to  go  about 
hunting  for  a  place.  You  can  go  a-visit- 
ing  when  vou  please,  and  your  income 
does  not  stop.  You  have,  provisions 
enough  in  your  granery  and  cellar  to  keep 
you  for  a  year.  Your  home  and  family 
aie  growing  up  about  you,  and  providing 
a  place  of  rest  and  comfort  for  your  old 

I™.  Even  if  what  you  say  were  true, 
rou  are  talking  foolish ty.  But  let  us  see 
f  it  is  really  true.  Your  young  stock 
md  your  young  fruit  trees  are  a  year  older 
han  they  were  last  Winter,  and  conse- 
niently  are  worth  much  more  than  they 
ivere  then.  Very  likely  the  land  about 
s  rising  slowly,  but  surely  in  value.  You 
ire  gaining  each  year  by  the  experience  of 
the  past.  Your  children  are  growing 
stronger,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  help 
you  more.  Are  you  not  laboring  under  a 
fit  of  despondency  ? 

- - - 

BREVITIES. 

Which  of  the  hardy  evergreens  is  greenest 
in  mid- Winter  ? 

One  subscriber  bids  us  to  send  his  paper  in 
future  to  Lorraine  P.  O.  Henrico  Co.,  Va. 
But  he  fails  to  sign  his  name. 

Friends  of  the  Rural,  you  can  do  good 
by  assisting  to  in  crease  fcb©  Rubai/s  ciicula- 
tion,  thus  increasing  its  power  to  do  good. 

We  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  a  box 
of  beautiful  apples  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Allau,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  selected  from  the  State  ex¬ 
hibition  at  its  Winter  meeting.  The  names 
are  Roman  Stem.  Missouri  Pippin,  Milam, 
Northern  Spy,  Wine  Sap.  Rainbo,  Domme, 
Smith’s  Cider  and  Peck’s  Pleasant.  M  e  rarely 
see  finer  specimens.  If  we  could  always  get 
Smith’s  Cider  of  the  quality  of  those  sent,  we 
should  much  prefer  them  to  Baldwins. 

The  agitation  among  farmers  who  supply 
cities  witli  rni’k  has  reached  Bostou.  Last 
Tuesday,  January'  20.  about  WO  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  England  Milk  Association, 
interested  in  the  milk  trade  of  the  Hub.  met 
there  to  consider  the  best  means  of  protecting 
their  interests.  After  several  excellent  ad¬ 
dresses.  154  new  members  were  added  to  the 
roll.  Resolutions  were  adopted  sustaining  the 
present  laws  and  Board  of  Health,  protesting 
against  local  inspection,  urging  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  Boston  market,  to  join  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  sinking  all  petty  local  jealousies  for 
the  general  good.  It  is  chiefly  through  as¬ 
sociation  that  farmers  can  make  their  influ¬ 
ence  properly  felt,  and  we  earnestly  urge  the 
organization  and  increase  of  such  associations 
everywhere. 


Senator  Vorhees,  of  Indiana,  no  doubt 
with  excellent  motives,  has  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  Senate  a  resolution  “to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  admitting  all 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  other  printed 
matter  to  the  Unil.Nl  States  mails  free  of 
charge.”  Something  of  this  sort,  is  introduced 
every  yeat  into  the  Seriate  or  House,  u  a 
have  noticed  no  complaints  among  newspaper* 
of  the  present  charge  for  postage,  nor  is  the 
public  clamoring  for  free  postage  on  '  printed 
matter.  ”  Papers  that,  can’t  afford  to  pay  ttaei  r 
legitimate  share  of  the  public  burdens  should 
cease  to  appeal  for  public  patronage  If  news¬ 
papers  are  carried  free  by  the  mads,  why 
shouldn’t  editors  and  publishers  be  carried 
free  by  the  railroads?  Tn  both  cases  the  cost 
of  transportation  would  ultimately  have  to 
be  home  by  the  public.  We  are  opposed  to 
dead  head  ism  of  all  sorts.  We  arc  not.  beg¬ 
gars  nor  do  we  wish  to  have  alms  forced 
upon  us.  “  Printed  matter"  should  pay  rea¬ 
sonable  postage. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  put  in 
an  excellent  word  for  glucose  the  other  day 
in  its  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  It  maintains  that  the  processes 
which  are  employed  in  its  manufacture  are 
unobjectionable  and  leave  the  product  uncon- 
tam inated;  that  the  starch  sugar  thus  made 
and  sent  into  commerce  is  of  uuexceptiouable 
purity  and  uniformity  of  competition  and 
contains  no  injurious  substances;  that  though 
having  at  best  only  about  two-thirds  the 
sweetening  power  of  cane  sugar,  it  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  article  in  heal th fulness, 
there  being  no  evidence  tliat  maize  starch, 
either  tn  its  normal  condition,  or  fermented, 
has  a  v  deleterious  effect  upon  the  system 
even  when  taken  in  large  quantities.  Such  a 
report  from  such  a  source  is  valuable,  and  we 
protest  against  the  nickname  of  National 
Academy  of  Glucose  bestowed  upon  the 
learned  body  by  several  of  our  irreverent 
daily  contemporaries.  In  this  country  this 
industry  employs  29  factories  and  a  capital  oi 
*5,000,000,  consuming  40.000  bushels  of  corn  a 
day,  and  producing  nearly  $10,000,000  worth 
ol‘  glucose  a  year.  Borne  months  ago  the 
Academy  also  made  a  very  favorable  report 
on  the  sorghum  sugar  industry,  so  that  it.  de 
veil  of  the  fanning  community. 
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farm  Ccottomi|. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAT  IN  THE  BODIES 
OF  ANIMALS.  VI. 

PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STORER. 


There  is  one  matter  that  needs  to  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  in  view  when  discussiug  the  means 
of  producing  marbled  meat,  and  that  is  the 
tendency  of  a  too  highly  albuminous  diet  to 
prevent  fattening.  Indeed,  no  better  means 
of  making  a  fat  man  lean  have  yet  been  in¬ 
vented  than  the  process  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Banting  of  persisting  in  eating  nothing  but 
albuminous  food.  An  excess  of  albuminous 
food,  if  long  continued,  increases  the  oxidizing 
or  destructive  functions  of  the  juices  and  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  body,  so  that  far  from  fat  being 
stored  up  within  the  animal,  it  is  rapidly  de¬ 
stroyed  and  eliminated.  It  is  a  recognized  tenet 
of  modem  agriculture  that  rations  must  be 
well  ‘‘balanced,”  as  the  term  is,  so  that  they 
shall  contain  no  undue  excess  either  of  albumi¬ 
noids  or  carbohydrates.  This  circumstance, 
as  has  been  said  already,  adds  very  much  to 
the  difficulty  of  judging  as  to  the  comparative 
action  of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  food,  in  re- 
speet  to  the  de]>o.sition  of  fat  in  one  place 
rather  than  in  another,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
must  be  clearly  recognized  and  allowed  for. 
The  mode  of  deposition  of  fat  is  influenced, 
moreover,  by  the  “condition”  in  which  the 
animal  happens  to  be  in  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fattening  process.  It  has  been  stated,  for 
example,  as  a  fact  of  common  observation 
that  when  animals  in  poor  condition  are  put 
upon  a  fattening  diet,  fat  tends  to  accumulate 
around  the  intestines  rather  than  between  the 
muscular  fillers,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
experiences  such  as  this  may  accoimt,  in  good 
part,  for  the  very  general,  though  possibly  er¬ 
roneous  impression,  that  lleshdoes  not  become 
marbled  until  the  animals  have  find  become 
cushioned  with  fat.  The  importance  attached 
by  farmers  to  the  “feel”  of  animals,  and  the 
claims  made  by  experts  that  by  “handling” 
cattle  they  are  able  to  gain  information  both 
as  to  their  aptitude  for  fattening  and  as  to 
the  kind  of  flesh  they  will  probably  afford,  are 
very  distinct  expressions  of  the  common  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  significance  of  condition.  A 
writer  in  the  RCral  New-Yorker  of  June 
11,  1881,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  to  say,  speaking 
of  neat  cattle,  that  a  “a  line,  long  mossy  coat 
of  hair  indicates  a  good  feeder,  whose  flesh 
will  be  fine-grained  and  marbled,  while  a  fine 
but  short,  coat  shows  a  tendency  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  too  much  intorual  fat,  instead  of 
a  uniform  distribution  of  it  through  the  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  con¬ 
dition  are  peculiarities  due  to  breed.  Practi¬ 
cal  men  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  “all 
animals  are  not  alike  in  their  method  of  de¬ 
positing  fat;  for  some  put  it  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  others  accumulate  it  among 
the  viscera.”  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  differ¬ 
ences  here  spoken  of  seem  to  depend  ou  the 
individuality  or  idiosyncrasy  of  a  particular 
animal,  as  lu  a  case  wldeb  has  boon  described 
to  me  of  a  yoke  of  broaeby  oxen  that  were 
kept  up  in  the  barn  for  a  loug  while  and  fed 
upon  nothing  but  rowen.  One  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  became  very  fat  and  his  flesh  was  su¬ 
perbly  marbled,  while  there  was  nothing  re¬ 
markable  about  his  mate  either  as  to  the  eon- 
dition  of  fatness  or  the  quality  of  his  flesh. 
Still  it  is  generally  admitted  that- some  breeds 
are  much  more  apt  to  yield  marbled  meat  than 
others;  though,  ns  has  boon  suggested  by  Mr. 
Coburn,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  breed 
of  animals  a  farmer  is  partial  to  is  claimed  by 
him  to  surpass  all  other  breeds  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  as  well  as  in  most,  other  respects. 

I  have  found  that  even  those  practical  men 
who  insist  moRt,  strenuously  that  the  kind  of 
food  eaten  has  nothing  to  do  with  marbling, 
which  in  their  opinion  depends  primarily  on 
“ripeness,”  are  equally  ready  to  insist-  that 
the  influence  of  breed  upon  marbling  is  para¬ 
mount,  particularly  as  regards  sheep,  some 
breeds  of  which  easily  or  even  habitually  yield 
marbled  flesh,  while  other  breeds  cannot  he 
made  to  do  so.  They  say,  in  other  words,  that 
the  good  breeds  of  sheep  ripen  quickly  when 
put  upon  fattening  foods,  and  that  marbling 
is  a  natural  concomitant  of  ripeness.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  scientific  support.  It  is 
a  well-established  truth  that  while  the  percent¬ 
age  proportion  of  any  given  food  digested  by 
animals  varies  but  little  ns  regards  different 
individuals  and  different  breeds,  the  power 
of  different  individuals  and  particularly  of 
different  breeds  to  utilize  food  varies  euor 
mously;  some  breeds  of  animals  can  eat  and 
digest-  vastly  more  food  in  u  given  time  than 
others,  and  can  prtxluce  in  this  time  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  largo  proportion  of  flesh,  or  fut, 
or  milk.  The  mere  comparison  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  different  breeds,  would  poiut 
directly  to  this  conclusion,  oven  if  there  wore 


not  a  multitude  of  feeding  experiments  to  il¬ 
lustrate  it.  Thus,  Grouven,  on  comparing  the 
stomachs  and  intestines  of  18  neat  cattle,  found 
that  the  weights  of  these  organs  varied  from 
4  to  8  per  ceut.  of  the  live  weight  of  the  ani¬ 
mals;  that  is  to  say,  the  digestive  organs  of 
some  of  his  cattle  were  twice  as  large  as 
those  of  others.  In  six  comparisons  of  cattle, 
Henneberg  &  Stohmanu  found  differences 
amounting  to  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  live 
weight,  and  Lawes  &  Gilbert  found  differ¬ 
ences  of  8  to  (5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  sheep, 
and  3  to  fits  in  the  case  of  swine.  But  the 
larger  the  digestive  capacity  so  much  the 
more  rapid  may  be  the  depo  ition  of  fat  pro¬ 
vided  the  animals  are  fully  fed  and  are  suit¬ 
able  for  fattening. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  milkman’s  cow  that 
the  powerful  appetite  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “being  active  without  being  criti¬ 
cal”  finds  its  most  appropriate  place.  As  Mr. 
Gisborne  has  said  in  England  of  the  Short¬ 
horns,  “The  dairy  sustaius  them,  but  the  cast 
cows  soon  acquire  a  rough  coating  of  fat,  and 
form  a  valuable  supply  of  low-priced  beef  for 
the  manufacturing  and  colliery  districts.”  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the 
opinion  of  English  butchers,  one  characteristic 
of  an  animal  which  kills  well  is  to  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  stomach.  It  would  seem  to  be  plain,  at  all 
events,  that  animals  of  restless  disposition 
and  those  provided  with  large  lungs  would  lie 
less  readily  fattened  because  of  more  rapid 
oxidation  and  waste  within  their  bodies.  In¬ 
deed,  some  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  experience  has  proved  that  animals  pos¬ 
sessing  Small  lungs,  small  livers  and  small 
spleens  have  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten 
than  coarse-bred,  ill-proportioned  auimals 
which  carry  a  larger  amount  of  offal  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  size  and  growth.  Baudemout 
has  given  some  figures  that  illustrate  this 
point.  In  observations  on  more  than  100 
oxeu,  he  found  that  while  the  weight  of  the 
lungs  of  Sbort-horn-Angus  oxen  was  seven 
pounds,  on  the  average,  the  lungs  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  oxen  weighed  10  pounds,  aud  those  of 
another  French  breed  nearly  12  pounds, 
while  the  live  weights  of  the  three  varieties  of 
animals  were  2,200, 2,270  aud  1.600  pounds  re¬ 
spectively.  He  concluded  that,  as  a  rule, 
those  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  distinguished 
for  their  faculty  of  fattening  early  and 
quickly,  and  of  producing  a  large  proportion 
of  merchantable  meat, have  the  smallest  lungs. 
Roloff,  also,  on  comparing  South  Downs  and 
other  sheep  that  fatten  readily,  with  some 
native  German  breeds  that  have  little  dispo¬ 
sition  to  take  on  fat.  found  that  the  improved 
breeds  have  a  very  short  breast  bone  and  small 
depth  of  chest,  and  that  the  pectoral  cavity  is 
so  shaped  that  the  animals  are  incapable  of 
deep,  powerful  breathing. 

It  is  probably  to  considerations  such  as 
these  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  such  apparently  abnormal  accumulations 
of  fat.  as  are  seen  in  the  humps  of  East  Indian 
cattle,  and  the  broad-tailed  shuep  of  Central 
Asia,  aud  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  of 
the  less  striking  though  highly  important 
facts,  that  some  breeds  of  domestic  animals 
are  disposed  to  take  on  fat-  externally,  others 
internally,  aud  others  as  an  admixture,  so  to 
say,  in  the  muscular  fiber.  While  the  fat- 
tailed  sheep  and  the  Zebu  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  animals  disposed  to  carry  their 
fat  externally,  the  common  goat  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  Goats  have 
commonly  so  little  disposition  to  lay  on  ex¬ 
ternal  fat  that  the  Germans  have  a  saying, 
“He  carries  his  fat-  inwardly,  like  a  goat.” 
The  natural  inference  here  would  be  that 
abundant  lungs  aud  great  activity  of  move- 
merit  are  inimical  to  the  accumulation  of 
outside  fat.  Moreover,  it  might  be  argued 
that  if  there  is  really  so  little  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  accumulation  of  outside  fat  in  the 
case  of  active  animals,  it  would  seem  that 
when  any  (fat)  animals  are  driven  their  out¬ 
side  fat  should  first  be  wasted,  i.  e.,  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  to  be  destroyed,  before 
the  inside  fat,  which  to  all  appearance  is  so 
much  more  easily  deposited. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  au  old  so-called 
Dishloy  breed  of  cattle  iu  England  which  was 
remarkable  for  an  accumulation  of  fat  spread 
over  the  rump.  Aceordiug  to  Karkeek,  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  offer  an  example  of  accumulations 
of  loose  fat  in  the  inside,  which  is  a  peculiar¬ 
ity,  as  he  holds,  more  or  loss  common  to  all 
good  milking  breeds.  When  abundantly  fed, 
they  usually  turn  out  well  in  the  “  fifth  quar¬ 
ter.”  In  his  opinion,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
the  better  the  milking  qualities  of  a  breed, 
the  more  likely  is  that  breed  to  be  inclined  to 
carry  inside  fat.  Short-horns,  for  example, 
carry  more  inside  fat  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  the  Improved  Devons,  and  they  are 
better  milkers  also.  The  common,  coarse 
Devons  had  plenty  of  inside  tallow,  while  iu 
the  Improved  Devous  t  he  fat  and  the  muscle 
are  generally  well  mixed.  In  the  long-horned 
cattle,  ho  says,  the  fat  [mingles  loss  with  the 
lean  ,than  was  the  case  in  any  other  of  the 


English  native  breeds.  He  mentions  some 
lean,  coarse-Iooking  French  and  Spanish  cat¬ 
tle  that  were  imported  into  Cornwall  in  1842. 
which,  when  killed,  showed  an  immense  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  internal  fat.  Mr.  Gisborne,  in 
speaking  of  the  market  value  of  the  meat  of 
different  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  says:  “  In 
the  article  of  quality,  the  new  and  very  arti¬ 
ficial  breeds  stand  decidedly  below  all  their 
competitors.  To  them  must  be  awarded  the 
merit  of  producing  a  coarse  article  in  great 
abundance  and  at  a  low  price,  snited  to  those 
whose  appetites  are  keen  aud  not  critical,  and 
whose  means  are  limited;  whereas  the  old 
races  will  furnish  an  article  of  higher  quality 
for  those  whose  tastes  incline,  aud  whose 
means  permit,  them  to  be  more  fastidious.” 
It  would  be  easy,  he  says,  both  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  to  form  a  series  based  on  quality  of 
meat,  and  such  series  would  be  confirmed  by 
the  prices  obtained  by  the  English  retail 
butchers.  For  sheep  he  writes  mountaineers. 
South  Downs,  various  nondescripts  down  to 
New  Leicesters:  for  cattle.  Highland  Scotch, 
Devons.  Herefords,  indiscriminate  crosses  and 
mongrels,  down  to  Improved  Short-horns. 

Mr.  Lawes  loug  ago  wrote  as  follows:  “The 
degree  of  development,  or  activity  of  lung,  is 
certainly,  other  things  being  equal,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  habits  of  activity  or  rest,  and 
with  the  character  for  hardiuess  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Those  animals  adapted  or  accustomed  to 
more  of  exposure  and  exercise  should  doubt¬ 
less  have  a  greater  development  of  lung  and 
of  respiratory  and  circulatory  activity;  and 
with  this  would  go  less  tendency  to  massive 
accumulation  of  fat  on  the  carcass  or  motive 
part  of  the  body.  Activity  or  laree  develop¬ 
ment  of  lung,  a  less  fat  carcass,  a  higher 
quality  of  mutton,  a  greater  hardiness,  and 
more  of  inside  fat.  should  thus  go  together.” 
And  in  his  experiments  on  fattening  different 
breeds  of  sheep  he  found  in  general  the  largest 
proportion  of  lungs  among  the  auimals  of 
smallest  increase.  He  found,  withal,  very  con¬ 
siderable  differences  in  the  amounts  of  loose 
or  offal,  caul  and  gut  fat  according  to  the 
breed  of  the  sheep  examined  by  him.  The 
long-wools  (Leicesters  and  Cotswolds)  gave  the 
least,  the  Leicesters  being  noted  indeed  for 
their  remarkable  aptitude  to  develop  flesh  and 
carcass  fat,  while  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
Downs  gave  the  most.  This  result,  he  says,  is 
consistent  with  the  known  comparative  less 
tendency  of  the  hardier  Downs  to  give  very  fat 
carcasses,  aud  also  with  the  known  superior 
quality  of  their  mutton. 

Statements  are  sometimes  made  to  the  effect 
that  in  some  breeds  of  swine, — the  Essex,  for 
example. — there  is  a  tendency  to  produce,  a 
softer  fat  than  is  usual  with  other  breeds,  but 
I  have  not  yet  seen  any  explanation  of  this  hy¬ 
pothesis. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  again  to  appeal  to 
practical  men  that  they  may  notice  and 
publish  any  results  which  happen  to  fall  in 
their  way  relatiug  to  the  production  of  mar¬ 
bled  meat;  particularly  in  cases  where  the 
animals  are  not  extraordinarily  fat  when 
slaughtered.  It  is  desirable  to  determine  for 
all  kinds  of  animals  the  influence  of  different 
foods,  at  different  ages,  and  at  different  peri¬ 
ods  of  fattening,  i,  e. ,  at  varying  periods  after 
the  fattening  has  begun,  as  well  as  to  particu¬ 
larize  more  clearly  than  has  been  done  hither¬ 
to  the  influence  of  breed  on  marbling  in  the 
early  and  middle  stages  of  fattening. 


-Riiscfllaimnis. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


Perhaps  not  the  least  of  an  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor's  duties  is  the  acquiringof  a  knowledge  of 
agricultural  news.  To  fill  a  paper  with  es¬ 
says  is  the  easiest  sort  of  editing.  There  is 
ueed  of  noting  “what  others  say.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  valued  exchange  in  Chicago,  one  iu 
Connecticut  aud  one  in  this  State,  have  re¬ 
cently  commended  “Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton”  to 
their  readers,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
several  experienced  beo-keepers,  in  justice  to 
the  cause  they  represent,  have  repeatedly  felt 
called  upon  to  expose  her  fraudulent  dealings; 
that  one  of  the  largest  aud  fairest  of  bee 
journals  kept  her  name  standing  for  months 
together  in  a  sort  of  “black  list:”  that  no 
longer  ago  than  last  December  Professor  Co  ok 
an  honored  authority  in  apiculture,  gave  in 
our  own  pages  the  plain  truth  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  half  a  column,  aud  that  the  Kansas 
Bee-keeper  has  just  characterized  her,  and  N. 
C,  Mitchell,  as  “reckless  and  conscienceless 
frauds.” 

These  are  indeed  hard  things  to  print  about 
a  woman ;  but  public  duty  requires  it,  much 
as  we  may  regret  the  occasiou.  Let  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  them—  who  must  have  learned  by  this 
time  that  "the  way  of  the  trausgressor  is 
hard"— reform  her  methods  altogether  and 
she  will  have  better  success  in  the  loug  run, 
our  best  wishes  all  the  while,  aud  that  restful 
peace  of  mind  bestowed  only  upon  the  pure  in 


heart.  Till  this  turning  from  evil  takes 
place,  obviously  the  agricultural  press  should 
not  lend  its  influence  to  advance  her  schemes. 

We  note  another  even  more  regretable  in¬ 
stance  illustrating  the  necessity  of  reading  the 
exchanges:  of  seeking  to  know  what  that  par¬ 
ticular  devil  is  doing  who  goes  up  and  down 
the  rural  districts  seeking  whom  he  may  de¬ 
vour.  In  a  recent  issue  a  prominent  farm 
paper  of  Maine  seems  to  have  been  made  a 
catspaw  of,  in  half  a  column  of  its  largest 
reading  type,  apparently  for  the  benefit  of 
what  the  Poultry  Bulletin  denounced  last 
year  as  the  Zanesville  and  New  Concord,  O., 
“nest  of  poultry  sharpers,”  calling  themselves 
the  “North  American  Poultry  Association,” 
dealing  in  a  “Common  Sense  Incubator,”  and 
selling  for  *2  what  the  Rural  lately  described 
as  “a  small,  paper-covered  pamphlet  of  about 
30  pages,  a  rehash  of  things  better  said  in 
other  works,”  and  the  leader  of  which  seems 
to  be  one  “«/.  M.  Ram.” 

His  or  their  doings  in  connection  with  the 
above  “book”  and  alleged  hatching  machine, 
and  with  “Vaccine  for  Chicken  Cholera,”  etc., 
have  been  exposed  in  our  own  columns;  again 
and  again,  by  “Fanny  Field”  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer  and  by  the  Prairie  Farmer  perhaps 
20  times;  by  the  Western  Rural,  the  Poultry 
World,  the  Poultry  Yard,  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
The  Husbandman,  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can,  the  Hartford  Courant.  the  Connecticut 
Farmer,  the  Iowa  Homestead,  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side,  and  perhaps  50  other  papers  in  the  past 
two  years.  And  yet  after  all  this  showing  up 
of  the  “poultry  sharpers,”  here  is  an  editor  ex¬ 
posing  his  trustful  readers  to  imposition  by 
publishing  an  ingenious  letter  well  calculated 
to  beguile. 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism  that  this  “Ohio  nest”  should  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  misuse  the  press  to  the  extent  they 
have  ?  But  the  experience  will  not  be  fruitless 
of  good  results'  if  editors  are  taught  by  it  to 
look  critically  upon  volunteer  contributions 
from  unknown  persons  or  remote  sources, 
which  show  “uncommon  anxiety”  in  any  new 
thing,  so  called,  or  discovery  or  enterprise, 
and  giving  carefully  somebody's  full  name 
and  address,  as  in  the  poultry  case  referred 
to,  and  evincing  a  willingness  to  supply  “fur¬ 
ther  information  upon  reeeiptof  stamps.”  In 
these  “hard  times,”  when  wrong-doers  multi¬ 
ply  in  high  places  aud  low,  let  those  on  the 
watch-towers  of  the  press  be  true  to  their 
trust  and  not  imitate  the  foolish  ostrich  which, 
with  all  its  equipments  for  defence,  has  been 
accused  of  thrusting  its  head  in  the  sand  in 
presence  of  threatening  danger. 

The  Canadian  Postmaster-General  last  Sat¬ 
urday  promised  Secretary  Gresham  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  use  of  the  Dominion  mails 
to  the  Royal  New  Brunswick  Cash  Distribu¬ 
tion  Swindle  of  St.  Stephen,  denounced  here 
in  the  issue  of  January  5.  We  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  the  yellow  circulars  of  this  cheat.  A 
local  St.  Stephen  paper  the  Courier,  which  is 
said  to  lie  controlled  by  the  swindlers,  in  a 
late  issue  soothed  the  consciences  of  its  readers 
with  the  assurance  that  very  little  patronage 
came  to  the  “enterprise”  from  Canada;  most 
of  the  money  came  from  this  side  of  the  line. 
It  is  credibly  stated  that  the  humbug  never 
gave  a  prize,  except  in  a  few  cases,  by  pre¬ 
arrangement,  to  confederates. 

Postmaster-General  Gresham  last  week 
“  black-listed”  as  a  fraud  the  Henry  College 
Lottery  exposed  by  us  here  in  the  Rural  for 
December  22,  It  is  reported  that  the  “man¬ 
agers”  will  be  prosecuted  for  swindling. 

John  H.  Flemming  and  Fred.  L.  Loring 
were  convicted  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  iu  Chicago,  the  other  day,  of  carrying 
on  an  extensive  grain  swindle  under  the  firm 
name  of  Flemming  &  Merriam.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  denounced  this  swindle  in 
au  editorial  article  over  a  column  in  length 
about  a  year  ago.  The  firm  burst  up  soon 
afterwards,  aud  since  then  the  members,  who 
cleared  about  $1,000,000,  have  been  fleeing 
from  their  exasperated  dupes  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  The  two  rascals  tried  at  Chica¬ 
go  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  were  each 
sentenced  to  12  mouths  imprisonment  iu  the 
county  jail  and  to  pay  a  tine  of  $500.  By 
liberal  fees  out  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to 
shyster  lawyers,  they  secured  a  writ  of  error 
and  were  released  ou  $10,000  bail.  Other 
swindlers  of  the  same  stripe  are  still  duping 
the  public,  but  a  trifle  more  cautiously'. 

In  the  Rural  of  December  1,  last,  we  de¬ 
nounced  swindling  "private  detective  agen¬ 
cies,”  taking  for  our  text  a  specimen  in  this 
city  aud  another  In  Cincinnati.  Last  Monday* 
John  Kohfahl,  proprietor  of  the  “agency” 
here,  which  was  situated  at  243  Broadway,  was 
tried  at  the  General  Sessions  for  swindling, 
convicted  aud  sent  to  State  Prisou  for  a  year. 
Had  he  confined  his  operations  to  swindling 
country  folks  out  of  small  sums  by*  letter, 
probably*  he  would  have  escaped  the  clutch 
of  the  criminal  taw  for  some  time,  but  he  got 
iu  the  habit  of  requiring  deposits  of  from  $100 
to  $500  “a a  security”  fronygullible  applicants 
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for  positions  here,  promising  them  a  liberal 
monthly  salary.  This  was  never  paid  and  the 
“security”  could  not  be  recovered.  A  number 
of  sorrowful  dupes  appeared  against  him  and 
he  was  “sent  up.1” 


Citerari}. 


THE  FARMER’S  PRAYER. 


Thy  blessiuK,  Father,  1  would  ask. 

And  shall  l  ask  in  vain? 

Give  to  the  soil  iuy  plow  share  turns, 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

Give  to  the  seed  I  scatter  here 
What  Thou  alone  const  Rive— 

A  spirit  with  dea  l  matter  joined— 

To  die  and  yet  to  live. 

Watch  o’er  the  germ,  the  blade,  the  ear; 
Protect  the  ripening  grain; 

Give  in  the  joyful  harvest  time 
Reward  for  toll  and  pain. 

Give  grace  to  wait  and  faith  to  trust 
Till  these  results  1  see: 

Then  help  to  use  what  Thou  hast  given 
As  best  shall  honor  Thee. 

Thy  blessing,  Father.  I  would  ask, 

1  shall  not  ask  in  vain; 

Give  to  the. soli  my  plow-share  turns. 

Thy  blessing  with  the  rain. 

BENSON  BEVERLY. 


AMERICAN  GIRLS— THEIR  PHYSICAL 
ATTRACTIONS. 


MARY  IVES  TODD. 


Herbert  Speucer  says:  “The  truth  is  that 
out  of  the  many  complex  elements  uniting  in 
various  proportions  to  produce  in  man’s 
breast  that  complex  emotion  which  we  call 
love,  the  strongest  are  those  produced  by 
physical  attractions;  the  next  in  order  are 
those  produced  by  moral  attractions;  the 
weakest  are  those  produced  by  intellectual 
attractions.”  We  cannot  but  admit  this  state¬ 
ment  to  be  correct,  however  much  we  may 
deprecate  tbo  fallibility  of  Cupid. 

And  oh,  this  foolish,  foolish  Cupid!  Surely, 
evolution  has  not  done  much  for  you.  Al¬ 
ways  have  you  been  ready  to  chime  in  with 
Pope ; 

"  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  In  her  face  and  you’ll  forget  them  all.” 

But  we  realize  that  we  are  going  off  into 
wind,  though  prophetic  Carlyle  is  no  longer 
hero  to  warn  us— so  proceed  we  to  our  busi¬ 
ness,  to  examining  the  physical  attractions  of 
our  girls. 

To  say  that  the  American  girls  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  is  to  utter  a  truism. 
All  admit  that  they  are  more  exquisitely 
molded  than  the  German  or  English,  possess 
more  of  that  “infinite  variety  ”  as  regards 
action,  utterance  and  expression,  t  au  all 
other  girls.  But  cau  we  speak  of  her  as 
Shakespeare  spoke  of  that. magnificent  beauty : 

”  Age  canny  I  wither  her?” 

Concisely,  age  does  wither  our  girls,  aud 
before  they  reach  their  midsummer.  By  age 
we  mean,  in  this  instance,  the  premature  in¬ 
dications  of  the  Spoiler;  the  cheek  losing 
something  of  its  fullness,  the  eye  its  brilliancy, 
the  early  creeping  around  the  eyes  and  on  the 
forehead  of  the  tell-tale  lines  of  anxiety— in 
short,  a  faded,  tired  look. 

But  wbouee  comes  this  early  drooping,  this 
“  worm  f  the  bud?”  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  mothers,  through  their  very  ten¬ 
derness  and  ambitiou,  prepared  the  way. 
We  shall  not  hint  to-day  of  the  many  errors 
as  regards  clothing,  feeding  aud  dosing, 
which  were  ever  thinning  the  ranks  of  our 
girls  some  eighteen  years  ago.  Happily, 
many  of  these  errors  are  laid  away  with  the 
little  ones  they  robbed  us  of.  But  let  iis  turn 
our  attoution  to  the  rouud.  dimpled  darlings 
that,  are  left. 

Auiougst  muc  h  questioning  as  to  what  was 
truth,  and  whut,  was  not;  what  was  worthy  of 
regard,  and  conversely,  we  have  always  felt 
with  Richter,  that,  we  “  loved  God  and  little 
children  "  They  are  beautiful,  aud  we  are 
proud  of  them.  W e  naturally  desire  our  own 
to  look  as  well  as  Mrs.  A  ’s  across  the  way; 
aud  by  dint  of  much  sly  observation,  much 
contriving,  much  tedious  sewing,  the  desired 
result  is  obtained.  What,  lias  cost  so  much 
we  desire  to  preserve.  At  every’  turn  we 
caution  our  little  ones  about  their  clothes — 
thus  making  their  clothes  the  grout  deMdemto 
instead  of  the  little  creatures,  which  are  “so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.”  But  we 
gain  our  point.  Our  girls  grow  less  restive, 
more  “  lady  like;”  engage  iu  fancy  work; 
weep  over  scores  of  luckless  heroines  aud 
storm-tossed  heroes;  learu  to  play  the  piano 
“a  little;”  to  paint  a  few  pictures  for  the  par¬ 
lor  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher;  to  stammer  iu 
two  or  three  languages,  aud  behold  they  are 
“  finished,”  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  “  one 
head  cau  contain  it  all !” 

But.  seriously,  uur  girls  are  too  often  “fin¬ 
ished”  in  more  senses  than  one;  aud  we  Hud 
w  hen  too  late  that  we  have  defeated  our  own 
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purposes.  For  certainly  we  cannot  regard 
with  satisfaction  the  beauty  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  our  daughters  when  we  perceive  how 
frail  they  are — the  victims  of  morbid  circula¬ 
tions,  shattered  nerves,  capacious  appetites, 
aud  unequal  to  auy  serious  effort. 

But  pause  we  here  in  condemnation  of  our¬ 
selves — the  mothers.  We  have  erred,  it  is 
true,  terribly,  almost  fatally,  but  we  erred 
ignorantly.  Science  had  not  iu  our  day  placed 
within  easy  reach  such  a  vast  amount  of  truth 
as  to-day  waits  for  our  daughter’s  uotice  and 
adoption.  And  if  only  the  time  given  to  ap¬ 
plying  face  nostrums,  to  extra  complexity  in 
hair  arrangement,  to  ueedless  adjustment  of 
many  buttoned  “  glove  ftttiug”  articles  and 
garments,  were  to  lie  devoted  to  the  study’  aud 
enforcement  of  the  law’s  of  hygiene  our  health 
average  would  soon  show  notable  results.  For 
the  very’  girls  who  spend  the  most  time  upou 
these  time-eating,  body-destroying  fripperies 
are  the  ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  demi¬ 
monde,  who  have  the  most  leisure,  the  most 
culture — such  as  it  is— the  most  means,  and 
w’ho  could  afford  to  be  really  indejieudent  and 
work  miracles  for  our  devitallized  country’. 
Everywhere  the  cry  is  going  up  that  we  are 
rushing  into  physical  bankruptcy ;  that  we  are 
not  able  to  bea  r  the  increasing  pressure  which 
our  highly-iuvolved  civilization  is  crowding 
upon  us. 

And  now’  we  entreat  you,  girls,  to  lay  more 
substantially,  more  wisely',  the  foundation 
upon  the  strength  of  which  the  security'  and 
well-being  of  the  coming  generation  w’ill  iu 
large  measure  depend.  We  leave  our  places 
with  the  uneasy  feeliug  that  we  have  left  un¬ 
done  those  things  we  should  have  done;  and 
done  with  infinite  pains  things  w  hich  hud  bet¬ 
ter  been  neglected. 

But  the  places  themselves  are  grander  for 
the  display  of  every*  grace,  the  practice  of 
every  virtue,  the  enforcemeut  of  truth  than 
all  other  places  combined.  And  while  we  bow 
ourselves  out  we  pray  that  you  may’  fill  them 
a  thousand  times  better  than  we  have  done, 
so  that  the  future  generation  may  regard  you 
wdth  reverence  and  bless  your  memory. 


Prof.  H.  A  Beers,  if  Yale,  is  to  write  the 
life  of  N.  P.  Willis. 

- - 

The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to  day  than 
he  was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  than  he  is 
to-day. — Colton. 


The  organized  home-reading  circle  is 
worth  a  trial.  This  statement  is,  of  course, 
not  needed  by  any’  who  have  tried  it. 


OONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


A  MILE-STONE  ON  THE  JOURNEY. 


“Another  great  epoch  in  the  children’s  his¬ 
tory’  fairly  over  w  ith.”  said  Mi’s.  Williams,  a 
little  wearily  as  she  settled  hack  in  her  easy 
chair  the  night  after  Christmas.  ‘  By  the 
time  they  have  seen  157  Christmas  days,  life 
will  not  look  quite  so  much  like  a  loug  holi¬ 
day’  to  them.  I  am  glad  to  have  them  so  free 
from  care,  and  so  happy  while  they  cau  be. 
Still  1  am  glad,  Jane,  that  Christmas  is  over, 
aud  that  they  all  felt  they  had  had  such  a  good 
time.” 

“I  caunot  feel  that  it  is  all  over,  sister.  In¬ 
deed,  I  am  uot  sure  hut  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 
The  memory  of  such  joyous  occasions  is 
almost  better  than  the  reality.  Nothing  is 
quite  as  perfect  while  it  is  passing,  as  is  the 
remembrance  of  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
yearn  No  words  are  quite  so  sweet  as  those 
we  hear  through  memory’s  telephone.  I  think 
it  is  true  philosopny  that  we  are  happier  all 
our  lives  for  having  been  happy  once.” 

“Then  you  would  uot  subscribe  to  Tenny¬ 
son’s  sentiment  that— 

•A  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrows 
Is  remembering  happier  things.’  ” 

“l)u  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  mitigations.  I  think  with  a  dear  little 
girl  I  knew,  whose  father  was  dead  und  whose 
mother  had  to  work  hard  to  support  them, 
but  though  all  was  so  dark,  she  could  still  say, 
•Well,  our  troubles  cannot  take  away  the  good 
times  we  have  had.’  Those,  she  felt,  were  sure 
aud  safe.  You  know  w  lmt  a  miserable  home 
poor  Hannah  had  when  my  husband  first 
brought  her  to  live  with  us.  She  was  out 
chopping  wood  when  lie  first  saw  her.  But 
she  hud  one  pleasant  remembrance  of  her 
childhood  she  told  rue.  Her  father  used  every 
Christmas  to  buy  a  few  of  those  clear  candies 
that  so  abounded  then,  and  divide  them  around 
among  the  ten.  Not  a  very  large  share  fell 
to  each  most  likely,  but  bow  they  did  enjoy 
looking  them  over,  and  she  enjoys  still  remem 
boring  the  old  happiness.” 

“Well  if  you  take  that  view  of  it,  Jane,  it 
does  pay  for  all  our  troubles  to  make  the  day 


bright  for  the  children.  I  believe  I  shall  teach 
them  to  remember  Christmas  time  all  through 
the  year  in  one  way’,  aud  that  is  to  be  saving 
aud  careful  of  their  c  wn  possessions,  with  a 
view’  to  mailing  gifts  to  poor  children  less  fa¬ 
vored.  After  all  it  is  what  we  do  for  others 
that  is  always  remembered  most  happily. 
Little  Carrie  crept  up  iu  uiy  lap,  the  last  thing 
before  she  went  to  bed:  and  as  she  looked  into 
the  bright  coals,  she  unised  pleasantly’  over 
little  Freddy  and  Norali  O’Brien’s  happiness 
because  of  the  Christmas  basket  she  packed 
for  them  last  evening.  It  w’as  one  of  her 
pleasantest  Christmas  memories.” 

“And  so  it  is  with  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  as  you  aud  I  have  found  these  many 
years,  sister.”  olive. 
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“NO  MAN  LIVETH  UNTO  HIMSELF.” 


of  cross  stitch  embroidery  on  linen  in 
Germany  and  France.  We  shall  give  from 
time  to  time  some  of  these,  and  as  they 
require  no  explanation,  our  readers  w  ill,  we 
are  sure,  use  them  to  their  owu  satisfaction. 


“Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves  arc  seldom 
mindful  of  others.”  —Old  Proverb. 

Very’ true  indeed.  Take  the  slothful  man 
who  dreads  action  of  auy  kind;  who  is  too 
slack  to  keep  himself  tidily’  dressed  that  he 
may’  appear  at  his  mvn  table  as  a  gentleman 
should,  and  see  how  disagreeably  his  habits 
alTeet  every  one  about  him.  His  children  are 
allowed  to  bo  rude  to  his  guests,  aud  lawless 
concerning  the  minor  qualities  which  go  so 
far  towards  form  iug  their  characters;  all  lie- 
cause  he  is  too  indolent  to  correct  them  as  he 
should.  Is  such  a  man  a  farmer,  then  his 
fences  are  never  kept  in  good  repair  and  his 
cattle  and  swine  mu  over  his  neighbor  s  fields, 
destroying  not  only  the  crops,  but  also  the 
good  feeliug  that  ought  to  prevail  between 
them. 

Is  he  a  merchant’s  clerk,  he  is  careless 
about  being  punctually  at  his  post  as  he 
ought  to  be  to  attend  properly  to  his  employ¬ 
er’s  concerns,  and  often  iu  this  way  loses  a 
good  position,  merely  by  being  too  self  indul¬ 
gent  to  be  scrupulous  about  the  rights  of 
others.  If  be  is  so  easy  aud  clever  as  to  lend 
money  here  and  there  to  habitual  borrowers, 
he  will  in  his  turn  borrow  from  others  aud 
never  trouble  himself  about  their  being  re¬ 
paid. 

Thus  no  man  lives  to  himself,  but  his  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  unconsciously  affect  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  all  those  around  him. 
for  good  or  ill,  according  as  he  is  conscien - 
tious  iu  his  behaviour  towards  them,  or  care 
less  aud  uuthinking.  b.  c.  d. 


TOBACCO. 


CROSS  STITCH  EMBROIDERY. 


Domestic  Ccoitom^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  KMII-Y  MAPLE. 


And  uow,  some  oue  suggests  tobacco  as  a 
profitable  crop.  I  hate  the  very  name  !  Oh, 
don't  l  know  <  haven’t  I  had  experience  with 
the  vile  weed  when  a  certaiu  member  of 
the  family,  w’ho  insists  upon  doing  my  copy¬ 
ing,  passes  it  over  for  inspection,  the  fair 
pages  sullied  with  suspicious-looking  spots  < 
And  often  when  1  insist  on  those  pages  being 
recopied,  the  same  accident  w  ill  transpire 
again  and  then  very  likely  will  be  surrepti¬ 
tiously’  slipped  in  with  the  rest.  I  have  oltou 
wondered  what  must  the  publisher  think  w  lieu 
he  views  these  tell-tale  marks.  Does  he  lay  it 
at  the  door  of  my  amanuensis  (  or  does  he — 
oh,  horror  of  horrors!  does  he  think  me  a  con¬ 
firmed  tobacco  chewer  ?  It  has  been  the  way 
of  the  world  from  time  immemorial,  the  in¬ 
nocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Is  not  this  veri¬ 
fied  every  day  in  the  home  of  the  tobaceo- 
chewer  ?  Stoves,  carpets,  door- sills,  spittoons, 
papers,  your  favorite  magaziue,  all  are  sullied 
and  left  for  some  feminine  member  of  the 
family  to  purify. 

Ah,  I  have  felt  on  such  occasions  that  I 
would  willingly  be  a  martyr  for  my  suffering 
sisters  to  exterminate  this  vile  weed  from  the 
laud.  If  It  were  only  iu  my  power  to  grasp 
every  seed  of  this  aliominable  plant,  1  w  ould 
hie  me  to  the  center  of  the  sea,  and  there  1 
would  go  down,  and  down,  into  the  fathom¬ 
less  depths,  taking  with  me  and  holding  fast, 
through  all  eternity,  the  last  seed  of  this  ac¬ 
cursed  plant.  MH8.  L.  FISHER. 

P.  8. — He  declines  to  copy  this. 


Cross  stitch  embroidery  is  now  enjoying  a 
wide-spread  popularity;  for  with  hardly  any 
other  kind  of  work  can  such  good  effects  be 
obtained  with  few  colors. 

Old  pattern  books  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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Five  o’clock  Tea. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’  MUTUAL  HELP  CLUB. 


THE  WEARY  HOUSEWIFE. 


1  know  from  experience  that  the  actual 
burden-bearer  of  the  household  often  grow’s 
weary  and  longs  for  rest.  Very  many  of  us 
feel  that  our  strength  is  unequal  to  the  daily 
cares  and  duties  of  life,  aud  while  conscious 
that  to  persist  iu  taxing  our  strength  to  its 
utmost,  and  knowing  that  such  a  course  must 
sooner  or  fitter  result  iu  bankruptcy  of  health, 
it  ofteu  seems  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  it. 
Mv  heart  goes  out  to  all  weary,  over-worked 
women.  God  forbid  that  one  such  asking  for 
the  “bread”  of  helpful  sympathy  should  re¬ 
ceive  from  any  of  us  "a  stoue.”  I  kuow  that 
many  a  worn  out,  over-worked  womau  is 
what  she  is  mainly  through  the  force  of  un¬ 
avoidable  circumstances,  and  that  instead  of 
being  a  “disgrace”  she  is  worthy  of  the  high¬ 
est  honor — a  monument  of  the  noblest  princi¬ 
ples.  But  1  also  know  that  it.  is  wrong  to  bur¬ 
den  ourselves  w  ith  needless  work,  recklessly 
squauderiug  the  precious  boon  of  healt  h  And 
I  think  that  with  mauy  of  us  habit  and  train¬ 
ing  have  been  such  that  we  repeatedly  do  this. 

Shattered  nerves  aud  enfeebled  constitu¬ 
tions  are  not  conducive  to  cheerfulness,  or  to 
a  true  appreciation  of  life  and  its  blessings. 
And  is  it  not  as  criminal  thus  to  unfit  ourselves 
for  the  better  part  of  life  when  we  could  avoid 
doing  so,  as  it  would  be  to  do  ourselves  vio¬ 
lence  in  other  ways?  Shall  we  not,  then,  with 
the  sanction  of  our  Editress,  baud  ourselves 
together  in  a  club  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
striving  to  aid  each  other  in  devisiug  w’ays  to 
lighten  and  lessen  the  burdens  of  household 
cares,  aud  adopting  as  our  motto  the  beautiful 
iu  junction,  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens  and 
so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.”  gladdys  waynk. 

(The  Mutual  Help  Club  has  our  most  cordial 
sanction.  Let  us  hear  from  oue  aud  all  of 
our  womeu  readers). 


REPLY  TO  “A  MAN.” 


Im\e  been  reproduced,  and  many  line  designs 
brought  to  light  by  able  urtists  who  have 
been  searching  among  the  old  specimens 


“A  Man”  says:  “If  you  have  judguieut 
enough  to  publish  a  paper,  jou  know’  that 
such  men  as  she  describes  are  very  scarce,  if 
they  exist  at,  all,”  That  there  are  such  men 
as  she  describes  is  but  too  true.  They  are  of 
a  selfish  disposition,  ignorant  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree,  and  as  hard  us  the  cider  the  praise  of 
which  they  never  tire  of  singing;  men  uot  fit 
to  lie  the  fathers  of  families;  shiftless  as  far¬ 
mers,  ex|>eeUiig  the  work  to  do  itself,  aud 
then  grumbling  that  farming  does  uot  pay. 
They  are  to  be  found  lounging  around  beer 
saloons  aud  hotels,  talking  against  the  new 
Improvements  aud  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  they  do  not  know  the  value  of. 
They  never  read  a  paper,  for  want  of  time; 
they  do  not  tighten  the  barn  for  wont  of  time. 
For  the  same  reason  they  do  uot  lioe  their 
corn  the  second  time;  they  do  not  plant  small 
fruits  for  family  use,  as  there  is  nothing  made 
by  it.  They  are  to  be  seen  at  ejection  time  at 
street  corners,  talking  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
ducing  taxes,  using  profane  words  to  make 
their  arguments  more  impressive.  (The  louder 
the  talker  the  less  his  tax  is  apt  to  be.)  I 
might,  not  have  been  so  ready  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  “Disgrace”  if  I  Imd  not  seen  cases  as 
bad  as  hers.  When  1  read  her  article  I  had 
sympathy  for  her.  May  she  look  for  help  and 
comfort  to  Him  w  ho  is  ever  ready  to  give  to 
those  who  seek.  When  she  speaks  of  her  little 
ones  as  gone  before,  it  is  better  so  a  thousand 
times  than  that  they  should  live  to  be  like 
their  father.  Such  men  do  not  lieget,  sons  re¬ 
nowned  for  anything  but  their  coarseness. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB 


profanity,  drunkenness  and  vice.  Our  alms¬ 
houses,  reform  schools,  and  prisons  only  too 
plainly  tell  the  tale.  To  have  children  who 
will  grow  up  to  he  an  honor  to  their  parents 
and  the  community,  we  must  have  mm  who 
are  upright  and  honorable  for  husbands  aud 
fathers;  who  will  help  teach  their  children 
that  truth  and  honor  are  more  than  gold.  In 
so  doing  we  shall  have  less  cause  for  the  dis¬ 
grace  that  “  Disgrace”  speaks  of,  aud  let  “  A 
Man”  who  rends  such  articles  be  not  too  hasty 
to  ridicule. 

“Many  au  arrow  at  random  sent 
May  hit.  a  mark  that  wasn't  meant. 

Many  a  word  at  random  spoken 
May  heal  a  heart  that's  sadly  broken.” 

.TERUSHA. 


the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  shoue  aslant  her  ele¬ 
gant  curtains  and  carpets.  She  had  used  and 
swept  her  rooms;  she  had  not  a  single  screen 
to  her  windows  or  doors,  ouly  the  green 
blinds  outside,  and  the  warm  and  dry  air  had 
been  allowed  to  pervade  every  part  of  her 
house.  m.  h.  s. 


Ptettltaneausi 


$  tup  t  entente  anti  gtahitwttj 


EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER 

fa  THE  HALLADAY 


THE  KITCHEN  TABLE 


How  differently  we  look  at  tilings!  My 
kitchen  is  my  work-room.  It  is  used  neither  as 
the  family  sitting-room  nor  as  the  diniug- 
room.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  room  in  whi  -h 
I  spend  more  than  half  the  day,  and  if  a 
neighbor  calls  while  1  am  necessarily  busy 
thara,  she  sits  down  there.  Now,  if  one  scorn's 
the  table  with  red-hot  ashes  aud  coals,  will  it 
ever  be  presentable  again !  My  table  was 
mother’s  before  it  was  mine,  and  I  could  not 
see  it  used  so.  But  a  large  board  on  which 
lard  is  cutcau  be  scoured  as  thoroughly  as 
one  pleases,  aud  then  set  aside  until  needed 
again.  Boards  to  rest  things  on  .just  from 
the  oven,  seem  to  me  just  as  necessary  as 
aprons  ami  holders  I  would  not  shut  up  the 
rest  of  the  house  and  live  in  the  kitchen,  but 
I  would  have  it  pleasant,  tidy  and  convenient. 

MRS.  H. 


TO  A  MAN  (?) 


Is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
in  all  ruses,  to  eradicate  the  taillt of  hered¬ 
itary  disease  aud  the  special  corruptions 
of  the  blood.  II  is  the  only  alterative 
that  is  sufficiently  powerful  to*  Ihoroughly 
cleanse  the  system  of  Scrofulous  anil 
Mercurial  impurities  aiul  the  pollution 
of  Contagious  Diseases,  It  also  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  poisons  left  1>\  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  enables  rapid 
recuperation  from  tin-  enfeeblcment  and 
debility  caused  by  these  diseases. 


Wk  do  not,  object  to  hearing  from  “  Dis¬ 
grace”  out  here  in  Dakota;  but  we  do  object 
to  hearing  anything  from  “A  Man,”  (if  such 
ho  be)  who  answered  the  well  and  truly  ex¬ 
pressed  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  our 
farmers’  wives.  a  man  wrote  that  reply 
doubtless  “Disgrace”  hit  him;  or,  iu  other 
words,  the  saddle  fitted.  Probably  he  didn’t 
like  to  hear  the  truth!  If  a  woman  and  a  farm¬ 
er's  wife  wrote  it,  she  is  one  of  the  few  excep¬ 
tions,  and  islucky  in  having  so  good  a  husband. 
1  am  a  "fermented  old  maid  who  never  had  an 
offer,”  and  never  wish  one  from  a  fanner, — if 
all  are  so  self-thoughtful  as  this  country’ shows 
hem  to  be.  I  speak  from  the  experience  of  a 
lady  Mend,  in  whose  family  I  have  been 
year.  She,  like  many  others,  "left  beautiful 
surroundings  and  kind  friends,  and  came,  with 
husband  aud  family,  to  open  up  a  farm  in  a 
new  country,  for  a  future  support,  so  that  the 
husbaud  would  not  be  obliged  to  work  so 
hard  (?i  as  ho  was  doing  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  city.  After  coming  here  the  land 
did  not  prove  to  be  us  productive  as  expected 
and  represented,  and,  consequently,  hard  times 
immediately  began,  ami  the  poor  wife  must 
save  by  doing  for  a  family  of  nine  (the  year 
rouudl,  all  of  the  washing,  ironing,  scrub¬ 
bing,  cooking,  sewing,  mending,  and  a  thous¬ 
and  other  things,  of  which  men  know  uothing. 
Then,  as  hay  is  cheaper  than  wood,  and  the 
wife  has  not  enough  to  do,  she  must  not  only 
be  obliged  to  burn  this,  but  must  bring  it  in 
every  half  hour.  This  to  save  expense.  I 
think  it  is  to  save  a  man’s  sawing  wood.  As 
two  doors  would  let  in  so  much  cold,  one  must 
answer  for  both  barn-yard  door  and  front 
door.  As  the  cattle,  hens,  and  pigs  are  healt  h 
ier  for  running  around,  the  whole  yard,  which 
surrounds  the  house,  must  be  given  up  to  cat¬ 
tle  and  pork.  “But  never  mind,’’  says  the 
once  thoughtful  husbaud  and  protector,  “as 
long  as  we  have  health  and  enough  to  eat, 
what  do  wo  care  for  ‘style'  out  hero  (  We're 
hero  to  make  money,  not  to  put  on  style,”  Just 
as  if  common  decency  were  style!  Of  course, 
farmers  have  to  work  hard  and  have  good, 
healthy  appetites,  but  should  they  expect  their 
wives  to  be  slaves  for  the  sake  of  giving  them 
dainties,  instead  of  plain,  easily  made  dishes  ? 
Let  those  men  who  fought  so  bravely  tor  the 
colored  slaves  show  their  manhood  by  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  farmers'  slaves;  iu  other  words,  by 
helping  to  free  farmers’  wives  from  the  num¬ 
erous  burdens,  unbearable  tolls,  and  petty 
trials  of  every-day  life.  If  the  men  were  : 
thoughtful  of  other  persons’  wishes  and 
forts,  and  cared  not  so  much  for  “self,”  we 
would  hear  from  fewer  “Disgraces.”  It  is  true 
“ull  bad  men  are  not  farmers,”  but  all  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  good  men,  either. 

Let  us  hear  from  a  woman  next  time — a 
real  farmer’s  wife.  “fermented  maid.” 


Shelling  anil  Elevating  Com,  Grinding  Feed,  Cut 
ting  Hay,  Sawing  Wood,  Pumping  Water,  etc. 

Send  lor  Catalogue  illostratingthe  above  machin¬ 
ery.  *lso  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Noyes  Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  lacks,  Ac. 
Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  counties. 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  Kane  Co.,  ILL, 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


Achieved  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  in 
the  past  forty  yen  is,  arc  attested,  and  there 
is  no  blood  disease,  at  all  possible  of  cure, 
that  will  not  yield  to  ii.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  this  class, ami  wherever  found, 
from  the  *clirvy  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
“veldt-sores'*  of  South  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  bus  afford'd  health  to  the  sufferers 
by  whom  it  wits  employed.  Druggists 
everywhere  can  cite  numerous  eases,  with¬ 
in  their  personal  knowledge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wrought  by  it.  where  all  other 
treatment  had  been  unavailing.  People 
will  do  well  to 


BAKING  POWDER. 

A  friend  writing  from  Western  New  York 
says:  “I  wish  to  suggest  a  new  feature  for 
the  Rural  by  treating  on  some  of  the  useful 
articles  W6  need  and  use,  like  sugar,  including 
sirup  and  molasses.  Tell  us  which  kinds  to 
buy,  and  why.  Do  not  forget  baking  powder; 
tell  us  how  to  make  our  own  so  that  we  may 
know  that  it  contains  no  alum.  Is  alum  in¬ 
jurious?  By  giving  us  one  article  of  this  sort 
each  week  a  great  deal  of  good  can  lie  done. 
Bur.  let  your  main  object  be  to  tell  us  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  kinds,  and  which  kind  is  best  to 
buy  and  how  to  judge.  Those  living  in  cities 
can  get  the  best  of  everything,  but  country 
stores  keep  nothing  but  poor,  cheap  aud  dam¬ 
aged  stuff,  charging  the  highest  price  for  it, 
and  nine  out  of  ton  of  the  consumers  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  different  or  tet¬ 
ter.  Do  not  think  this  a  small  matter;  it  can 
be  made  an  interesting  one  to  us.  ” 

Your  suggestion  is  a  good  oue  aud  we  thank 
you  for  it.  Wo  are  always  glad  to  have  sug¬ 
gestions  from  our  readers.  Alum  is  a  poison. 
It  is  a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  and  is 
an  exceedingly  astringent, noxious  salt.  A  good 
baking  powder  requires  nothing  more  tiian 
carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.  These 
are  both  free  from  any  objectionable  quality. 
When  they  are  mixed  in  water  the  tartaric 
acid  decompose  the  carbonate  of  soda  aud 
unites  with  the  soda,  setting  the  carbonic  acid 
free,  causing  effervesence  or  violent  bubbling 
by  the  escaping  gas.  In  making  bread  this 
gas  cannot  escape,  but  is  held  by  the  tough 
paste  aud  so  puffs  it  up  and  makes  it  light. 
The  union  of  the  two  substances  then  forms  a 
tartrate  of  soda.  Usually  cream-of- tartar  is 
Used  to  supply  the  acid,  tills  salt  being  a  bi¬ 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  a  healthful  eool- 
iug,  slightly  laxative  salt,  known  as  Rochelle 
salts,  and  which  might  be  frequently  taken 
with  good  effects  in  the  form  of  a  cooling 
driuk.  An  excellent  baking  powder  is  made 
by  uiixiug  four  ounces  of  tartaric  acid  or 
eight  ounces  of  cream-of- tartar  with  eight 
ounces  of  fine  ground  rice  or  ai  row-root  and 
sifting  and  making  over  several  times.  This 
powder  is  bottled  and  kept  dry.  In  another 
bottle  eight  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda  ara 
similarly  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  rice  or 
arrowroot.  For  use  take  equal  parts  ot  these 
powders,  mix  them  together  and  then  with 
the  flour  dry.  The  use  of  the  rice  flour  or 
arrow-root  is  to  facilitate  the  eveu  division  of 
the  two  salts  aud  their  better  mi xtuie.  Or 
the  acid  and  the  soda  may  he  mixed  with  the 
arrow-root  altogether  if  the  mixture  is  kept 
perfectly  dry,  as  the  least  dampness  would 
cause  the  one  to  neutralize  the  other. 

Farmers  should  iusixt  upon  their  storekeep¬ 
ers  supplying  them  whatever  goods  they  wish. 

If  the  storekeepers  will  uot  do  this  a  few  of 
them  may  join  together  aud  semi  an  order  for 
what  they  want  to  a  city  den  Ier.  It  is  t  he 
farmers’ own  fault.  They  are  the  masters  of 
the  situation  everywhere  if  they  only  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  and  insisted  upon  their  rights. 


Evaporates  sap  faster  with  less  labor,  Ty  - 
making  more  and  better  Sugar  with  greater 
economy  In  fuel 

than  any  other:  -eow<>'7V3*r't.-  -  -ALgiS  ^ 

also  makes  fvav, 

der,^ without  the  ^  _ y 

gar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance.  Send  for  Circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACUIXE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt 


Trust  Nothing  Else 


than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Numerous 
crude  mixtures  urn  offered  to  the  public 
as  “blood  purifiers,”  which  only  allure 
the  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  doses,  and  with  which  it  is  folly  to 
experiment,  while  disease  is  steadily ’be¬ 
coming  more  deep-seated  ami  difficult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
medicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  is 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists;  price  $1, 
six  bottles  for  $5. 


Jpeg’”  Before  buying  an  expensive 
Harrow,  send  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow  and 
Pulverizer,  in  Oak  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  used  by  150,000  best  farmers, 
and  has  been  manufactured  for  15 
years.  Ii  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  over  1,000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  The 
Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva,  N.Y 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


(8END  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SGHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  Ic  329  W.  Front  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  M liX T  1U.\  Tills  PAPER. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Exhausted  VlMlit..  Nervous  and  Physical  Debllliv. 
Premature  lifeline  in  man  aud  the  untold  miseries 
that  nosh  is  heir  to,  Ac,,  Ac.  A  Irxik  for  overt  mau. 
young,  middle jiged  aud  old.  It  contains  135  prencrlp- 
uuuh  for  nil  ncufa*  and  chronic  <Uapah»*h.  *Mirh  ouc  of 
which  Is  invaluable.  No  found  by  t lit*  author, 
experience  rotial yctw  K  -such  as  probnnly  never  l»t* 
fore  fCU  to  the  lot  of  any  physlcbm ,  bound 

In  beautiful  Krowto  niuslliLPTnho*£e«i  cover*,  full  citr 
gnaran («««?(!  ro  be  a  fitter  work  lit  rnvry  srnsr-nu- 
t’hanlcal,  literary  ami  uroftn^lt’njil— than  any  oU»*r 
work  so m  in  this  country  for$i»,r»0,  nr  tbomoiiuv  will 
m*  refunded  jn  cv*r>  instance  Price  only  fi.Oti  bv 
mall,  postpaid.  IUu  strsttt  .l  <uiidI»*  J5  cents.  Solid 
1  me* la  1  a w» riled  the  an t iior  by  t ho  V a t Jotial 

Association,  to  theuntcorsnf  which  he  refers. 

l  nil-  uoolc  should  be  read  hy  the  vottltf  for  lustruo* 
tiou.  ami  by  the  arttieted  for  relief.  It  will  ltcnefit 
ail.— Tecnulon  Lanctt, 

There  U  uo  member  of  society  to  whom  this  book 
will  no  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent ,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.— Anjonaui. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Infinite,  or  Dr  W.H. 
Parker. No  s  Bulflucb  street,  Boston.  Ha**.,  who  mov 
beeousidUsl  on  all  diseases  requiring  -kill  and  expo 
perlcncc.  Chronic  aud  obstinate  vtt?  A  T  ill  — 
eases  Hint  have  haflW  the  skill  of  XLJCjAJL 
other  phy  s]c  lan  s  a  spec  la  I  ty  such  TUVO  V  T  p 
treated  successfully  without  an  AXllOibliX 
instance  of  failure 


com 


3KSSS 


KEEP  OUT  MOTHS 


Mr.  Jenkins  had  long  wauted  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  borne  for  his  wife  and  four 
children.  “  Fortune  favors  the  brave,”  and 
one  day  Mr.  Jenkins  had  the  groat  joy  of 
looking  at.  mirrors,  curtains,  costly  carpets, 
furniture,  etc.,  all  his  own,  Iu  the  Summer, 
Mr.  Jenkins  made  screens  to  keep  out  flies, 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins  kept  the  spacious  parlors 
shut  up  so  tight  that  she  felt  quite  certain  that 
not  a  fly  or  insect  of  any  description  could 
iind  its  way  iu.  Alas!  for  human  hopes. 
When  the  cold  days  came,  what  was  Mi's. 
Jenkins’s  surprise  to  find  that  moths  had  eaten 
large  holes  in  carpet,  curtains  aud  furniture. 
The  childrens’  Winter  clothing  was  all  rid¬ 
dled;  her  fur-lined  cloak  was  ruined.  “  Well, 

1  declare,”  said  Mrs.  J.  toiler  bewildered  Iris 
band,  “there  is  Mrs  Jones  who  has  had  her 
doors  and  windows  open  all  Slimmer,  aiul  she 
tells  me  that  not  a  single  moth  lias  found  its 
way  into  her  house.  Her  fur-lined  cloak  is 
all  right,  and  her  sable  sit  just  us  good  as 
uew.”  Poor  Mrs  Jenkins  did  uot  kuow  that 
the  damp,  eOol  rooms  were  the  very  places 
for  ruoth-breediiig.  W  lmt  could  be  nicer  than 
such  undisturbed  places  for  hatching  out  their 
evgs,  aud  after  that,  undisputed  possession  of 
curtains  and  carpels;  Wise  Mrs.  Jones  had 
let  the  air  sweep  through  her  rooms,  aud  often 


■  25  of  the  latest  and  mostPopular  song 
T  s''*'!  free  by  mall  for  oue  Scent  stump 

■  Address  (1.  M.  It  ANSON. Chicago,  III 


THE  BEST.  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  alt  gnUne.  grass  is.  n  ie.  -silt,  as  lie-  fertih 

/or*— and  everything  requiring  bnaura-ting— anv 
quantity  per  acre.  better  and  raster  than  byany  other 
method.  Ssvt-s  ftn!  hy  :  -  tug  it  perteetly  even 
Sows  single  or  double  east,  ou  either  or  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  a  it  octet  by  wind,  as  the  -seed  •*  not 
thrown  nn  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  usigou.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Can  be 
use.!  wherever  a  v.  unm  can  lie  driven  Team  walking 
one  mite  sows  four  acres  of  a  neat  crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stump  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper 
G.  \t  DORK.  Trim  surer. 

RAG  INK  SRKIIKIt  GO.,  Oes  il . lines,  Iowa 


ff«  will  send  you  a  watch  rrn  ualu 
1Y  MAR  OR  ElfRESS  U.  O  1>..  to  be 
examined  before  juy  lug  au.  money 
and  If  n.  t  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  HianufJtetntv  al 
our  watches  and  save  you  3u  per 
Cent.  Catalogue  of  260 styles  free 
Kyhi  \V  UCI*  »  l»R*mi<  ADOIUS3 

*T*HOAR0  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.. 

vtrTsi»r»M^i  •>» 


PATENTS  W*!® 

1  II  I  ka  III  Patent  Att'yi,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CRAZY  PATCHWORK  l:'; 

I  llAYDtljl’t.  fur  rv  eiultnf  tliuir  htniili  uTulkk  for  patchwork. 


THE  UfcST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

CNf*IIJCC  THRESHERs, 

15,  £■  II U I  PI  k  W  Horse  Powers, 

1 1  sections  an.i  purposes. )  Write  for  Free  Pamphlet 
rices  to  The  Aultmnn  Taylor  Do. .  Mansfield.  Ohio 


HorslortP*  Acid  ■*lio*plia Ic, 

For  Alcoholism. 

Dr,  J.  S.  Hullman,  Philadelphia,  iJa..  says: 
"It  is  of  good  service  in  (lie  troubles  arising 
from  alcoholism,  and  gives  satisfaction  in  1113' 
practice.” — Adc. 
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I’ro I',  llorstord’*  Kitliiiig  Powder. 

Pure  and  Excellent. 

Baron  Liebig,  the  leadiug  chemist  of  the 
world,  says:  “  I  have,  through  a  great  series 
of  experiments,  s&tislled  myself  of  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  Prof.  Horsford’a  Hating 
Powder,” — Adc, 
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There  is  a  great  business  stagnation  through-  ( 

out  the  country,  indicated  by  a  cutting  down 
of  wages,  strikes,  and  stoppage  of  factories.  A  t 
couple  of  columns  could  be  easily  filled  with 
such  condensations  as  these:  —  A  reduc-  ' 
tion  of  the  wages  of  operatives  10  per  cent,  is  ] 
reported  from  several  points  in  New  England.  t 

. All  nail  factories  in  the  West  have  ] 

closed  for  six  weeks.  By  this  order  5,000  men  i 

are  out  of  employment . The  Springfield 

Watch  Company  has  reduced  wages  from  10 
to  35  per  cent . Twenty  thousand  opera¬ 

tives  in  the  mills  at  the  Fall  River,  Mass., 
threaten  to  strike  if  the  talk  of  reducing  their 

wages  is  carried  out . In  New  Orleans 

cotton  mills  the  girl  operatives  have  struck 
agaiust  goiDg  to  work  before  daylight.  Their 
average  earniugs  are  about  $240  per  annum. 

; .  A  large  body  of  English  laborers  have 

recently  gone  to  the  Furness  Company's 
mines,  Porter  county,  Michigan.  A  strike  is 
in  progress  there . The  New  York  roll¬ 

ing  mills  are  producing  about  half  their  out¬ 
put  capacity . The  iron  works  at  Steel- 

ton,  Pa.,  are  shut  down . .  .The  Bailey  plate 

m 01  and  the  Maiden  Creek  works  at  Harris¬ 
burg  and  near  Reading,  Pa.,  are  shut  down.. 

. The  Penn  Iron  Works  at  Lancaster, 

Pa.,  are  idle . The  rail  mill  at  Albany  has 

shut  down ....  None  of  the  green  glassware  fac¬ 
tories  iu  Pa.  have  started  up  as  yet . 

At  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  the  coal  miners 
have  been  reduced  ten  percent.,  and  only 
those  who  rent  from  the  company  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  price  is  85  cents  a  ton . The 

Mahoney  Valley  mines  are  running  on  half 
time........ At  McCluney  half  the  men  are 

idle . The  lock-out  among  glass- 

workers  at  Pittsburgh  still  continues.  The 
reduction  of  wages  proposed  is  from  10  to  80 

per  cent . Occasionally  one  sees  better 

uews  like  this:— The  Western  window  glass 

factories  are  running  full . At  Beaver’s 

Falls.  Pa.,  the  Co-operative  Stove  Works  are 

runniug  steadily . ...1  he  Chattanooga 

steel  works  have  begun  operations . The 

collieries  of  the  Reading  Company  along  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  have  re¬ 
sumed  full  time.  The  company  stores  have 

been  abandoned .  -The  Pittsburgh  iron 

mills  are  all  resuming  work . Here  are  a 

few  specimen  condensations  of  long  accounts 
of  the  effects  of  the  cold  snap  in  the  South:— 
Comia  Hampton  was  frozen  to  death  in  the 

streets  of  Barnwell,  S.  C . Many  rabbits 

were  frozen  to  death  iu  Lancaster  County, 

g  q . A  bevy  of  quail,  30  iu  number, 

were  found  frozen  to  death  near  Franklin,  Ivy. 

. Business  was  completely  suspended 

in  Abbeville,  S.  0.,  during  the  severe  weather. 

. The  bauds  of  the  dial  of  the  town 

clock  at  Americus,  Ga.,  were  frozen  fast  by 

sleet, . In  the  northern  part  of  Florida 

guavas  and  bauauas  were  killed,  and  the 

ripening  oranges  were  injured . Skating 

and  sleighing  were  enjoyed  in  Edgefield 
County,  S.  C.,  the  snow  being  three  inches 

deep . The  St.  Francis  River,  which 

empties  into  the  Mississippi  00  miles  south  of 
Memphis,  was  frozen  for  a  distance  of  over 

100  miles  from  its  mouth .  At  Wood- 

ville,  Ala.,  a  negro  woman  who  was  sick,  was 
frozen  to  death  in  her  bed.  Her  three  child¬ 
ren  were  nearly  dying  of  starvation .......... 

Near  Houston,  Texas,  two  colored  women 
were  frozen  to  death,  one  on  the  open 

prairie,  the  other  in  a  tireless  cabin . 

Up  in  Manitoba  the  cold  must  have  been  ter¬ 
rible.  A  resident  of  Winnipeg  who  escaped 
with  his  life  tells  a  reporter  that  on  three 
nights  the  thermometer  stood  at  75  degrees 
below  zero,  and  on  eleven  nights  it  fell  below 
60  degrees.  A  temperature  of  45  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  he  says,  is  regarded  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  moderate  weather  !1! . The  settlers 

in  rear  towuships  of  Frontenac  and  Addend¬ 
ing,  Ontario,  Canada,  are  iu  danger  of  starv¬ 
ing,  being  unable  to  obtaiu  provisions  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  snow  blockade .  The 

number  of  French-speaking  inhabitants  in 
British  North  America  is  1,298, £29,  of  whom 
1,078,820  are  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  102,- 
743  in  Ontario,  56,635  in  New  Brunswick,  41,- 
219  in  Nova  Scotia,  10,751  in  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  9,949  in  Manitoba,  2,896  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  916  in  British  Columbia.  The 
French  population  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
increases,  while  the  English-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  is  decreasing  . At  the  end  of  the 

Connecticut  Legislature's  first  fortnight  the 
Senate  had  been  iu  session  60  minutes,  the 
House  three  hours  aud  25  minutes.  Every 

man  drew  full  pay  for  the  entire  time . 

The  Hon.  John  C.  New  has  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ireas- 
uryon  “account of  urgent  private  business. ” 
......  Preparations  for  the  Winter  Carnival  at 


Montreal  opening  February  4,  are  very  much 
advanced.  The  expenses  will  be  treble  those 
of  the  previous  carnival.  The  money  is  all 
subscribed.  The  ice  palace  is  three  times  the 
proportion  of  the  one  last  year.  Invitations 
were  issued  to  President  Arthur  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Favor¬ 
able  replies  are  already  received  from  many 

Governors . The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Telegraph  Company  has  bought  the  lines  of 
the  National  Telegraph  Company  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  and  will  promptly  compete 
with  the  Western  Union  at  all  the  chief 
points  in  the  country ......  Lord  Laudsdowne, 

Governor-General  of  Cauada,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 

Order  of  St.  Michael  aud  St.  George . 

Fifty-seven  lives  were  lost  by  that,  explosion 
of  fire-damp  at  Crested  Butte,  Col. — all  that 
had  gone  down  into  the  mine . The  re¬ 

duction  of  the  public  debt  in  January  will  be 

about  $11, 800.000 . The  New  Jersey 

House  of  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  having 
for  its  object  the  enforcing  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  State  to  take  the  property  of  the 
New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation 

Company  at  the  first  cost  of  the  road . 

In  the  Supreme  Court  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
it  was  decided  that  Justices  of  the  teace 
cannot  hold  ofilce  after  they  have  attained 

the  age  of  seventy, - . The  United  States 

bench  in  the  West  is  still  further  crippled  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Thomas  Drummond 
of  the  Seventh  District,  one  of  its  ablest  mem¬ 
bers.  He  is  73  years  of  age,  and  has  been  at 
liberty  to  retire  on  full  salary  since  passing 

the  age  of  70 . Ex-Gov.  John  Letcher  of 

Virginia,  several  times  Member  of  Congress, 
is  dead  at  Lexington. ....  . .  .During  the  past 
year  2,623  buildings  were  erected  in  New  York 
at  a  cost  of  $44,304,638 . .  The  New  Or¬ 

leans  Cotton  Exposition  managers  are  iu  high 
feather  over  the  prospects  for  their  show,  and 
the  capital  of  the  company  lias  been  increased 

from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 . Twenty 

Roman  Catholic  prisoners  charged  with  mur¬ 
dering  Orangemen  at  Harbor  Grace.  Nova 
Scotia,  last  St.  Stephen’s  day,  were  formally 
committed  to  the  St.  John’s  penitentiary  this 
week  to  await  trial  at  the  ensuing  Spring  term. 

. The  Mormons  have  raised  a  general 

contribution  of  $2  a  head  to  test  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  Edmunds  Act . The 

Fitz  John  Porter  hill  passed  the  house  yester¬ 
day  by  a  vote  of  184  to  78. 


In  the  Interest  of  Suffering  Humanity. 

We  call  attention  to  a  new  Vitalizing  Treat¬ 
ment  which  is  taken  by  simple  inhalation, 
aud  which  acts  directly  upon  the  weakened 
nerve-eeuters  and  vital  organs,  restoring  them 
to  their  normal  activity.  Its  operations  are 
all  in  the  line  of  physiological  laws  and 
forces,  and  ft  cures  by  giving  to  nature  her 
tme  aud  healthy  control  in  the  human  organ¬ 
ism.  Thousands  of  most  wonderful  cures  ha  ve 
been  made  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  If 
vou  are  iu  need  of  such  a  treatment,  write  to 
l)rs.  Starkev  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  send  you  such  documents  and  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  as  will  enable  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  as  to  its  efficacy  in  your  own  case. — 
Adv.  t  •  * _ 

AGRICULTURAL. 


Saturday',  Feb.  2, 1884. 

The  sales  of  thoroughbred  Aberdeen-Angus 
aud  Short-horn  cattle  in  Scotland  last  year 
footed  up  819  head,  for  which  $148,000  were 

paid.. . ...Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Kiunochtry, 

Scotland,  sold  last  year  from  his  stock  of 
Polled  cattle  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $20.- 
000 . The  Autumn  rounds-ups  of  cat¬ 

tle  in  the  Indian  Territory  show  that 
the  reported  loss  of  cattle  from  thefts  and  dis¬ 
ease  was  greatly  exaggerated.  One  stockman 
recently  sold  his  ranch  and  8,000  cattle  for 
$140,000,  and  another  received  $30,000  for 

7,000  heads  of  beeves . An  order  in  the 

Canadian  Council  has  been  passed  approving 
the  regulations  regarding  the  importation 
of  swine  from  the  Western  States  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  regulations  provide  that 
the  animals  must  be  boars  or  sows,  aud  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  that  there  is 
no  disease  in  the  district  from  which  they 
come.  The  animals  must  remain  in 
quarantine  for  21  days  at  the  Point 

Edward  quarantine  station . The 

famous  brood  mare  Midnight,  dam  of  the 
still  more  famous  trotter  Jay-Eye-See,  died  at 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  on  January  19,  just  after  drop¬ 
ping  a  handsome  colt  by  Electioneer.  She  was 
19  years  old,  wa*  bred  at  Wood  burn,  Ky.,  and 
had  been  sold  by  David  Bonner  to  ex-Gov,  Le- 
land  Stanford  in  August,  1882.  Her  colt,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  lias  been  put  with  Norma,  aud  is  doing 

well . .  A  verdict  of  $8,000  damages  has 

been  returned  against  the  Big  Four  Road 
in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  favor  of  a  fanner  who 
was  hurt  in  a  run-away  accident,  his  team 
having  been  frightened  by  a  passing  train.. . . 

. Reports  from  Maryland  and  Delaware 

say  the  cold  snap  has  done  little  harm  to  the 

peach  buds . Michigan  reports  declare  that 

the  fruit  buds  in  the  “  peach^belt”  wentjnto 


Winter  in  excellent  condition,  and  were  saved  1 
from  injury  by  the  cold  by  proximity  to  Lake 
Michigan.  Of  course  in  all  cases  some  dam¬ 
age  was  done;  but  that  is  to  be  expected  every 

Winter . The  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Lee,  of  i 

Hartford,  Conn.,  among  other  bequests,  left  e 
$2,000  to  the  Hampton  Normal  Agricultural  C 

School  of  Virginia!.... . Reports  from  t 

Jamaica  are  that  the  coffee  crop  is  expected  f 
to  be  small,  almost  an  entire  failure  iu  some  t 
parishes.  Sugar  making  has  been  begun.  A  e 
great  drawback  Is  the  scarcity  of  laborers  t 
through  the  continued  exodus  to  Aspinwall  1 
and  the  Windward  Islands.  The  weather  is  f 

favorable  to  the  crops . While  Guera-  1 

sey  and  Red  Polled  cattle  are  invited  to  the  J 
next  Michigan  State  Fair,  Ayrshire*  have  ] 

been  stricken  from  the  premium  list .  1 

Entries  are  now  being  received  for  the  26th  ( 
volume  of  the  Short-bora  Herd  Book.  Ad-  ; 
dress  the  Association  at  115  Monroe  Street,  i 

Chicago,  Ill . The  fourth  national  con-  s 

vention  of  the  American  Agricultural  Asso-  i 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central 
Hotel,  New  York,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  6  and  7,  1881 . A  mass 

convention  of  Connecticut  tobacco  growers 
will  be  held  at  Central  Hall,  Hartford,  at  11 
A  m.  February  7.  All  growers  are  urgently 
invited  to  attend . There  is  to  be  an¬ 

other  hearing  on  the  Sumatra  tobacco  tax. 
New  York  merchants  have  retained  Ex-Secre- 
tai-y  W.  M.  Evarts  to  argue  before  Secretary 
Folger  in  favor  of  having  his  forme)*  decision 
on  the  Sumatra  question  sustained.  If  this 
is  not  done,  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
courts  by  the  “  trade.  ’\FGrowers  should  bestir 
themselves  also  . The  outbreak  of  trichi¬ 

nosis  at  Einersleben,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  has 
been  reported  upon  by  a  physician  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of  eat¬ 
ing  raw  pork  minced  up  and  spread  on  bread, 
as  is  the  habits  of  the  peasants.  Of  the  257  at¬ 
tacked  50  died,  and  no  remedy  had  any  effect. 

All  who  ate  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound  died. 
Those  who  ate-  the  pork  cooked  were  lame 

and  had  sore  eyes.  It  was  native  pork . 

A  strange  and  fatal  disease  is  reported  to  have 
broken  out  among  the  cattle  in  the  western 
part  of  Dallas  county,  Texas.  Large  numbers 
have  died,  the  disease  failing  to  yield  to  treat¬ 
ment . California  canned  $2,600,000 

worth  of  fruit  in  1882,  against  $1,500,000  in 
1880  and  $500*000  in  1875 . France  re¬ 

ports  general  agricultural  distress.  Hungari¬ 
an  breadstuff's  rule  the  market  and  drive  home 
products  out  of  Pains,  although  hampered 
with  a  heavy  import  duty,  and  farmers  have 

applied  to  the  government  for  aid . A 

good  maple  sugar  season  is  predicted  by  the 
farmers  who  know  the  signs  of  tbe  times. 

. The  National  Board  of  Trade,  after 

hearing  an  argument  by  Mr.  George  J.  Brine, 
of  Chicago,  has  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
retaliatory  measures  against  the  countries 

which  proscribe  American  pork . Dr.  D. 

E.  Salmon,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  is  now  in  Chicago,  has  sent  a  com¬ 
petent  man  to  Mexico,  Missouri,  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  mysterious  cattle  disease  in  a  herd  iu 
that  vincinity . At  a  meeting  of  the  So¬ 

ciety  of  Arts  last  Tuesday  evening,  at  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  over  which  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  presided,  a  paper  was  read  discussing 
the  question  of  emigration  to  Cauada.  It 
was  asserted  that  only  emigrants  of  good 
character  were  scut  to  the  Dominion.  Are 
the  other  sent  to  the  United  States  ?  Sir  Al¬ 
exander  T.  Galt  said  that.  200,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Northwest,  had  been  given  away 
in  farms  on  the  simple  condition  that  the 
farmers  should  have  the  right  of  ownership. . 

. Four  cases  of  trichinosis  were  discovered 

the  other  day  in  Wabash,  Indiana,  among 
Germans  who  came  from  Saxony  last  July. 
Since  December  1  they  have  eaten  raw  pork 
everyday.  About  Christmas  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  was  taken  sick  and  soon  died.  Then  two 
others  and  the  mother  were  stricken,  and  at 
last  account,  their  recovery  was  doubtful. 

,  The  disease  in  all  cases  was  in  istakeu  at  first  for 
dropsy,  but  is  now  ascertained  positively  to  be 
;  trichinosis. . . Last  W ednesday  the  lower  House 

j  of  tbe  Texas  Legislature  passed  a  bill  provid- 
-  mg  a  penalty  for  fence-cutting  of  from  one  to 
,  five  years’  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary ; 

5  but  a  person  owning  aud  residing  upon  laud 
3  inclosed  by  another  who  refuses  ingress  and 
j  egress  may  lawfully  open  a  passageway 

t  through  the  inclosure.  Also,  u  bill  providing 

that  the  illegal  inclosing  of  lands  of  another, 

5  or  of  public  lands,  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
l  50  cents  to  $1  for  each  acre  per  month.  Both 
enactments  will  take  effect  immediately  upon 
their  passage,  but  they  have  yet  to  go  to  the 
t  Senate.  Fence  cutting  is  especially  brisk  just 
s  now;  fences  within  sight  from  the  Capitol  at 
1  Austin  wore  destroyed  the  other  day. ........ 

o  A  length}7  communication  on  foreign  discrim- 
n  i nation  agaiust  the  American  hog  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  by  Secretary  Frelinghuyseu. 
e  He  asks  delay  of  retaliatory  action.  Nothing 
e  new  in  it.  Resolutions  favoring  retaliation 
it  are  still  being  pressed  iu  the  Senate  and  House- 
o  1  Si>ur  onjyour  Represen  tatives.by  .letter  1 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  2, 1884. 

Tbe  Atlantic  cables  have  been  very  busy  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  week  on  matters  of  little  public  inter¬ 
est.  France  still  hesitates  before  Bac-Ninh. 
Chinese  Gordon  is  hurrying  rapidly  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  nothing  of  importance  is  expected 
from  the  Soudan  till  he  begins  operations 
there.  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  intrigues 
are  ruffling  France.  Nihilist  action  is  dis¬ 
turbing  Austria,  and  Vienna  and  its  suburbs 
have  been  declared  in  a  state  of  seige.  The 
appearance  of  the  ‘  ‘White  Lady,”  the  ghostly 
harbinger  of  death  iu  the  Royal  family  of 
Prussia,  is  agitating  Germany,  but  the  old 
Emperor  is  as  healthy  as  can  be  expected  at 

his  age.  Usual  trouble  in  Ireland . 

Queen  Victoria  is  in  better  health  than  for 
years,  and  will  go  to  Baden  in  April  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  her  granddaughters.  She  is 
still  making  herself  awfully  ridiculous 
about  the  late  John  Brown. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

February  2, 1884. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  has  made  a 
special  examination  of  the  wheat  stocks  in  the 
country  and  published  the  results  yesterday. 

The  report  shows  the  total  supply  of  wheat  to 
be  175,000,000  bushels.  To  this  is  added  35,- 
000,000  bushels  in  flour  in  the  hands  of  deal¬ 
ers,  making  a  total  of  210,000,000  bushels  for 
the  remaining  half  of  the  crop  year.  The  es¬ 
timated  requirements  for  the  time  are:  For 
domestic  food,  etc.,  126,000,000  bushels; 
for  export,  including  flour,  57,000,000  bushels, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  27,000,000  bushels.  This 
is  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  exports  of 
120,000,000  bushels  this  year  against  148,000,- 

000  bushels  last  year . A  lusty  rival  is 

contesting  with  us  in  the  English  meat  mar¬ 
ket;  for  Old  England’s  trade  with  her 
Australasian  colonies  is  making  progress.  In 
1880  only  400  carcasses  were  imported,  while 
in  1883  188,645  were  landed  in  Eugland,  being 
62,783  from  Australia  and  129,732  from  New 
Zealand.  Twenty-one  cargoes  arrived  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  condition,  seven  were 
not  quite  so  good,  while  three  were  unques¬ 
tionably  bad.  For  New  Zealand  meat  the 
lowest  prices  obtained  were  10  cents  a  pound 
for  sheep  and  16  for  lambs.  In  the  case  of 
Australian  mutton  the  highest  price  paid  for 
sheep  was  15  cents  and  for  lambs  IS  cents. 
Australian  frozen  beef  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
much  demand,  as  the  importation  of  quarters 
has  fallen  off  from  1,373  iu  1881  to  758  iul883. 

Advices  from  India  as  late  as  January  14 
report  wheat  as  being  very  dull,  but  sellers 
were  demanding  late  rates.  The  London  Miller 
says,  however,  that  in  London  and  Liverpool 
Indian  wheat  is  out  of  favor,  “  less  for  quality 
than  for  being  in  excess  of  demand.”  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  lias  had  a  good  December 
harvest,  aud  a  surplus  ofr-  wheat  and  maize 
for  export  Is  expected  of  double  the  usual 
quantity. 

The  Agricultural  Insurance  Company, 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y..  makes  an  excellent 
showing  iu  our  advertising  columns  this  week, 
and  from  all  we  hear,  it  is  a  well  and  ably 
conducted  company,  which  affords  a  trust¬ 
worthy  means  of  compensation  for  losses  to 
farmers  and  others. 

Abundant  rains,  which  have  fallen  through¬ 
out  California,  insure  a  crop  should  the  or¬ 
dinary  Spring  showers  follow.  Nothing  doing 
iu  wheat  there.  The  rain  has  caused  a  bad 
break  in  barley.  Australian  advices  intimate 
that  the  probable  wheat  export  from  the  new 
crop  will  aggregate  700,000  tons,  Australian 
wheat  is  now  fetching  top  prices  In  England. 

- ♦  •  »  - - 

No  Safer  Remedy  can  be  had  for  Coughs 
and  Colds,  or  any  trouble  of  the  Throat,  than 
“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.”  Price  25 

cts.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv. 

- - ♦  •  •  - 

My  daughter  was  troubled  with  Heart  Dis¬ 
ease  for  5  years,  given  np  by  physicians,  had 
sinking  spells,  constant  pain,  great  swelling 
over  her  heart  extending  to  left  arm.  aud  se¬ 
vere  spells  of  neuralgia  extending  over  entire 
body,  doctors  could  not  help  her.  Dr.  Graves’ 
Heart  Regulator  cured  her  within  8  mos.— 
Jas.  Tilton,  Concord,  N.  H.  $1  per  bottle  at 

,  druggists. — Adv. 

_ _ _ — - - 

,  Tim  Best  for  Butter, 

f  There  is  but  one  best  color  for  butter,  and 
1  thut  is  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved 
i  Butter  Color,  no  candid  investigator  doubts. 

3  It  Is  the  best,  butter  color  in  tbe  world ;  is  free 
t  from  sediment  or  impurity,  always  ready  for 
t  iustant  use,  and  it  imparts  to  butter  that 
*  rich  dandelion  yellow,  without  a  tinge  of  red, 
which  is  the  acme  of  desirability  in  any  butter 
a  color. — Adv. 

i.  — - - 

g  MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Q 

;.  Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  higher; 


FEB  ® 


No,  2  Chicago  Spring,  higher;  No.  3  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring  unchanged;  No.  2  Red  Winter 
ditto.  Corn,  l^c.  lower.  Rye,  lc.  higher. 
Barley,  lc.  higher.  Flaxseed,  2c.  lower. 
Pork,  75  to  80c.  higher.  Lard,  25c.  higher. 
Hogs,  from  15  to  25c.  higher,  according  to 
grade,  averaging  20c. ;  all  grades  advanced. 
Cattle  average  about  20  c.  higher,  au  advance 
in  which  all  grades  shared,  varying  from  10  to 
35c.  according  to  quality.  Sheep  somewhat 
lower  in  all  grades  but  the  best. 

Wheat  la  lair  demand.  Sales  ranged:  "regular,” 
February.  closing  at.  itu-icv  March,  94Hj 

c-.  closing  ut  iijtfcc; May  »3®9VUe,  closing  atHHHJc; 
June,  lliagc.fr’  $1  .D05&  closing  at  No,  8 Chicago 

Spring,  WtaaUlHc:  closing  ut  9lr;  No.  3  Chicago  Spring, 
75®  800.:  No.  <!  Red  Winter  98c®$1.U0.  Cobs  in  fair 
demand:  sales  ranged:  Cash:  5ltx®52%c.,  closing  at 
517-sc.j  January,  fil&Mddhftc.,  closing  at  515*0.;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  5l5s.'*52ft*i,  closing  at  5l®51ftc:  March,  53® 
58}£C,  dosing  at  :>2}&C.:  May,  cloxtng  at.  57Jtc; 

June,  ST  t.|(i<  astsc,  closing  at  fitJUc,  Oats— Quiet:  sales 
ranged:  cash,  38(*aaMej  February.  S!fa#tS2».'t,o;  March, 
najja^c;  AprM,  afelhrtfoHc-  May.»h-»:f7c.  Rve- 
tnui  at  58o.  barley— at  Die  Flax  susd— Quiet  at 

#1.19.  PoKK— Sales  ranged  Cash,  glii.JGailH.'.rr;  Jan, 
#16.35:  February,  $1C.lj®lti,2t}tf:  March,  816.22^16.10; 
May,  <i(i.nugi tu. ,Ti;  June,  *iD.W-  all  the  year,  * i5..vj, 
Laku— Firm:  sales  ranged:  cash  $J.  10®  9.13; February, 
$9.1/709.15:  closing  at  $9.u?}ft(&9.10;  March,  $6.17®9.25, 
closing  at  $9.17®9.$9;  .May,  SDRiRijcD.SH,  closing  at 
$9,371*1*9.41),  itn  Ut  meats  active;  shoulders,  $t>.so; 
short  rib,  $8.  ah;  shurt  dear,  $ttjM.  Hons— Market 
strong;  packing,  85.tD<t6.20;  packing  and  shipping, 
$6.2o®6.75:  light.  $5.C5®e.2U;  skins,  8sl.<K><«e5.10.  Cat¬ 
tle— Exports,  $6.:,0ts,?;  Good  to  choice  Shipping,  $5.75 
®6.40;  Common  to  Medium  $5.00®5.6h.  sheep -In¬ 
ferior  to  Fail-  $2.5U@4.IJU:  Medium  toGood,  $4,00(95 ,00| 
Choice  to  Extra,  $5.3S®5.6u. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  wheat  is  lc.  Higher.  Com,  l%c. 
higher.  Oats,  higher.  Rye,  lc.  lower. 
Barley,  steady.  Pork,  lc.  higher.  Hogs  from 
10c.  to  20c.  higher,  according  to  grade. 

Wheat,  steady:  No.  a  Red,  cash.  $i.03@$l.08!4; 
May.  .09.  Corn  -Quiet.;  No,  2,  mixed,  19iaS0e,  Oats— 
Steady  at  35}vis86e.  ItYE— Hull  at  6l‘i®63c.  Bahley 
Quiet;  extra  No.  3  Full.  65o.  Pork  — Firm  at  $16  *16.51). 
Laud— Firm  at  9o.  Bulk  Mi-Ars— Steady:  shoulders, 
$7. ub:  short-rib,  89.37)^0.  Bacos— Firm;  shoulders, 
»7.75;  short-rib,  $9,371*:  short  clear,  89.62}*.  Hoos— 
Steady,  commou  and  light,  $4.', 5*46.21);  packing  and 
butchers,  $5.90®  G,  70. 

St.  Louis  —Last  week  the  St.  Louis  tele¬ 
graphic  market  report  did  not  reach  us,  so  we 
can’t  compare  prices. 

Wheat— Hull  but  slow:  No.  8  Red  Fall,  $1.04}*  cash: 
$). 03® l.iMtg  February  ;  $i-W}£®  LOUR  bid  March;  $1.07 
Mil. 07}*  May:  No.  8  Red  Fall,  95®38c.  cobs -Firm  at 
47}g®4»o.  cash;  IGhdTHi:.  February;  48}£®48)4c. 
Muruh;  51(a,5i}*c.  May.  Rye— Dull  and  nominal. 
Oats  -  Quiet  but  dull  at  s2U«6J3e.  cash;  33}*u.  bid  Feb¬ 
ruary  38R1C.  bid  March;  351*  a 36c.  May.  Barley  Hull 
at  r>u®8uo.  Edos— Easy  at  38c.  Flaxseed— Quiet  at 
$1.45.  Hay— Timothy  $9c  18;  urairte,$IO®ll.  Bran— 
Quiet  at  73u676c.  roak -$la.25  for  new;  $11.75  lor  old. 
Builimeftts-ls>ng  Clear.  $h.20miS.A',  short  Rib,  $8.35® 
8.35;  Short  clear.  $*.55®  3,60.  Bacon— bong  Clear, 
$9.25;  Short  Ilib.  $9.25(99.39)*:  short  Clear,  $9.50® 
b.72}*.  HoUb — Steady ,  light.  $5.90ia6.10;  packers,  $6.25 
(sc 6.-15;  butchers,  $6.60u6  65.  CATTLE— Exporters,  86.40 
@7;  good  to  choice  shippers,  $5,7J<.»6,  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4. 75®  3.50.  Sheep— Fall-  to  medium,  $3.50®4.25; 
good  to  choice,  $4. 50(95.50:  funcj',  $5.75®6. 

■  «♦» - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  1884. 

Beans  and  Reas.— Beans,  marrow,  prime,  new,  $3.15 
(4,3.20;  do.,  medium,  prime,  $2. 35®  2. 60'  do.  pea.  $2.60; 
do.  white  kidney,  choice,  $3.25(0.3  50;  do.  red  kid¬ 
ney,  1333,  choice.  $4.25®l.  41);  do.  turtle  soup,  1388, 
$4.00;  foreign  pea  beaus,  $2,lO®2.30;  do.  foreign, 
mediums.  $2.oOm,2.20;  Reas,  green,  prime,  3 1  .ill; 
do.  Southern  B.  E.  $3.25(93.50;  California,  Lima, 
$2  91X93.15, 

Breadstuffs  a  so  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Spring  wheat  is  19c. 
lower;  ungraded  Winter  red  Is  1J|o.  higher;  No.  4 
red  Is  }*c.  higher;  ungraded  white  Is  the  same. 
Rye.— Canada  ami  State  is  }*e.  lower.  Corn.— Un¬ 
graded  mixed  Is  1Q.C.  lower.  No.  31s  '*('•  lower;  No.  2 
is  lc.  lower  iu  elevator;  steamer  mixed  Is  f*c.  higher 
iu  elevator:  ungraded  white  is  12c.  lower.  Oats.— No. 
3  mixed  is  }*o,  higher;  No.  2  Is  t*c.  higher;  No.  1  Is 
Me.  higher;  No.  3  white  Is  He.  higher;  No.  2  Is 2J$e. 
lower;  No.  1  Is  the  same;  ini  ved  Western  ditto;  white 
State  Is  Sc.  higher. 

Flour,  Feed  am.  Meal.  -Flour- Quotations:  No.  2. 
$2,10642. 8u;  super II tie,  $2.80643.30,  latter  an  extreme, 
common  to  fair  extra  Stute,  $3.33Qt3.50;  good  to 
fuuey  do.  $3.60(0,6.1*1;  common  to  guod  extra  Western, 
$8. 3560. 78;  good  to  choice,  $3,9Uli6.K5;  commou  to 
rnir  extin  Ohio,  $3.356t  l.90;  good.  $1.05<g£.5O;  good  to 
choice,  $ANV:a,li ol;  common  extra  Minnesota.  $3.35  ,t 
3.50;  clear,  $  l.OXafi.'*)-  rye  mixture,  $t.ui*c4. Do;  straight, 

?;5.UUtti5,7.5;  patent.  $5  li.5ni fi.sv,  St.  I .out*  common  to 
air  extra,  $%8IVa4.8U;  (air  to  good.  $4.  , ilia 5. 45;  guod 
to  very  choice,  $.5.;!(X.<6  25;  patent  Winter  tv  brut  ex¬ 
tra,  $5.4tUMt«  city  mill  >  xtra  for  West  Indies,  $5.15 
,.,.5.25;  south  America,  $5„,o.,i5.lo.  Southern 
Flour— Common  to  good  exira,  at  $,.3rs«,4.uO; 
good  to  choice,  $4.k'.(.(  D.,Ve  Rv i:  Flouu  Super¬ 
fine  ut  8  .40(..i.i.  ;  latter  for  very  choice.  Buckwheat 
F'LOtru- Selling  ut  $2.25<v$8,  mainly  gl.SOMtSO.  Fred— 
•II I  16m Dim.,  1XX... 921*4'.;  son.,  90®95e.:  UJ0  ID.  $1.00tt$l.lllj 
sharps,  $1.05661.15;  rye  feed.  9U(a»5c.  Cons  Mkai. -Yel¬ 
low  Western,  $9.00(1 3.25;  Brandywine,  $3. 15,  quoted 
$3.30<j>  3.45 

Grain  -Wheat— Ungraded  Spring  Sic.;  ungraded 
Winter  Red,  Me.(>t$l.Ut)14|;  No,  I  Red,  83Q,e:  No.  3  Red, 
98<&9E>V:  No.  2  Red,  81..I4J*  Iti  store,  $i.e  H'a'"7Q  de¬ 
livered  from  store,  $U)!X.s  i  .09Q,  for  rail  certificate* 
in  elevator,  ungraded  White,  37e.fal$i.Ol;  No.  2  Red, 
seller  February,  closing  St.O-IQ.  do,  March,  closing 
$UX!4»;  do.  April,  closing  $U>,iQ:  do,  May  closlug 
$1  119*;  do  June,  eloHiiu:  $1.12}$.  Rye  — CD  iDa-TjC.  (or 
Western;  T2® 73c.  fur  Canada  and  Stale;  fair  State, 
78c.  Barley. -No  1  Canada  (looted  siiotUlcs  No.  2  do,, 
H3®Hfic:  six  cow  ed  State  at  740;  bright  do..  77c.  Bar¬ 
ley  Malt—  Without  change  to  notice.  Canada  future 
delivery  at  $1.02)*.  Corn  .Market  unsettled. 
IJngnut’ed  mixed  at  5oiS6U[,e,;  No  3,  Md»55c:  closing 
at  54c:  No.  2,  Ul.ii6uh<e.  In  elevator;  BH*  aDltgc.  de¬ 
livered;  Steamer  Mlxod,  68c.  In  eh'vator:  fg6g,59e.  de¬ 
livered;  No.  2,  White,  litiQe.  In  elevator;  Ungraded 
White,  59&6tc;  Southern  Yellow. SStgfilc  oudock;  No. 
2  Mixed,  seller  January,  60<*e:  do.  February,  60)40; 
do.  Murch,  tjl-hii.';  do-  April,  Dlfftc;  do.  May,  6 t4*e; 
do.  June,  64-Rc.  Oats— No  3  mixed  at  H*k-  No.  2, 
39}(.«39J*c;  No.  1  <|UOted  tOo  ;  No.  8  White,  Wo:  No. 
8.  %Mia38?$Ci  No.  1  quoted,  i le.:  Mixed  Western,  39}* 
(itllc.:  White,  do.,  42<t47e.  White  State,  IStaKc.r  No, 
2,  Mixed,  seller  January.  39}*e  :  do.  February,  395*e: 
cio. ,  51  arch,  WHc;  do.  April  4tHc:  do.  May,  closing, 
42V*c. 

PROVlsiOSa— Fork-  Mess  on  spot  quoted  $15.51)®  15.75 
for  ordinary:  choice  held  higher;  family  mess  15.75 
((615.65  eh  ar  hack,  $17.13'<i $19.25;  extra  prime,  $11.25. 
BBEF-Clty  extra  India  mess,  in  t lerces,  $254t2i;  extra 
mess,  $12-5064 18;  packet,  $lk00  in  barrels  and  $17.1X1 
Iu  tierces;  plate  heel.  $12.30.1 13JXJ.  Beef  U  a  ws— Quoted 
$2fi,ftl)9S6.tl|j.,  and  at  West.  $R.5Ui,i  $25.  CUT  MeaTS- 
Ptckled  shoulders,  7Qi..»7t*c:  pickled  bellies,  12  n>  uv- 
erage.  8c:  do.,  HI  it  average.  NQaDSHic.;  city  pickled 
shoulders,  7h,c..  pickled  Hums  tliinWc.;  smoked 
shoulders,  8f/(®8l*c  ;  smoked  hams.  i3t«iai4o.  .Miu 
ulks- Long  clear  In  New  York  quoted  Mike:  for  Chi¬ 
cago  delivery ;  long  and  short  efear,  halt  and  half, 
quoted  8c.  asked,  bongelcur  Western  weights  and 
Inspection.  8:|*((t9**c..  Uresseil  Hogs. -Pity  heavy  to 
light,  3fit3}*cj  ch idly  Ht||c:  pigs,  8}*c.  bard. —Lion 
tract  grade  on  spot  quoted  4  4l)e:  very  choice,  9.50c. 
contract  February  closing.  $9.3tMi9.SS;  March  $9,396* 
9.19;  April  cluslug,  *9.  IV.v0.17 ;  .May  closing,  $9.56® 
9.57;  June  closing,  $9,59(«i9.62:  July  closing,  $9.82® 
9.66-  seller,  year,  $9.15®9.33;  city  steam  firm,  9@10c; 
refined  quoted  $9,65,  continent  $9.75®9.86. 


Botter.— The  general  market  Is  very  dull. 
Creamery,  selections,  Elgin, etc.,  3!)@40c;  Penn,  fancy, 
38c.;  do.  Western,  fancy,  366»37c;  do.  choice,  32@35c; 
do.  prime,  29@3lc;  do.  Tair  to  good.  ’<!5(a28c;  do.  ordin¬ 
ary,  2<>®22c;  State  dairies,  entire  choice,  27®28c;  en¬ 
tire,  fine,  25*4.21)0 :  do.  do.  fair  tn  good.  236424c; 
do.  of  firkins  line,  236*260;  do.  do.  fair  to  good, 
22,®24e:  Btnte  half  tlrkla  tubs,  best,  3uf«i3lc;  do.  do. 
flue,  23(3.290;  do.  good.  22®25u:  do.  do.  (air,  ls®2uc : 
Welsh  tubs.cliolcc,  2t®28c,  do.  good  to  prime,  22® 26c; 
do.  (air  10  good,  18®21c;  Wcstcirn  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  choice,  2fi®27c;  do.  good  to  prime,  22®84c:  do. 
ordinary  to  fair,  18®2oc;  Western  dairy,  best,  life 22c; 
do.  g4iod,  16.4 |9c;  do.  ordinary,  11®  160:  Western 
factory,  best  current  make,  20® 21c;  do.  fair  to  good, 
136118c;  do.  ordinary.  9®12c.;  rolls,  best,  20® 21c.; 
do.  ordinary  to  good,  12®  18c. 

OH eehe.— Market  firm  on  State  factory  cheese. 
Ohio  fiats  working  out  slowly. 

State  factory  home  - trade  selections,  ll@14 }$c.; 
do.  fancy  white,  Uc.t  do.  fancy  colored,  U-b  -vLiMiC.; 
do.  prune,  l»wl$$c.:  do.  fair  to  good,  iuiaI2?tc.; 
do.  light  Akims,  prime,  to  choice,  Ux®12c.;  ao. 
sklniM,  fair  to  good,  7®9e.,  skims,  Pennsylvania, 
ctidlce,  8<liie  :  do,,  good  to  prime 8®  i^c.;  do.  fair  to 
good,  8}u®8c  ;  skims,  ordinary.  Ohio  flats, 

prune.  12Hc.;  do..tair  to  good,  9®l2Mc.;  do.  ordinary, 
fKiluC. 

Cotton. — Spot  Cotton  quiet  uud  unchanged.  Mid¬ 
dling  uplunus.  IDMo:  futures  closing  quiet  but  steady 
at  a  decline  of  1  to  2  points,  l'o-uay's  closing  prices.— 
Febnuiry,  lO.6964ltf.7U;  March,  10.66® I0.8J;  April,  1L03 
WU.U3;  iMay.ll.lrtwcll.il;  June,  U. 20*  11.30;  July.  U.41® 
11.42;  August,  1 1 . 19®  1 1  30;  September,  il.lo®  11.18; 
October.  10. -')®HI.S9;  Nov.  iuber,  lo.Tu®  1(1.7 1.  Trans- 
ferabhi  orders  lu.70,  Highest  and  lowest  pneesofthe 
d«j  .— February',  lu  106*10.83:  March,  h).88®l0.3t;  April, 
11.03.411;  May,  U.lnaU.ia;  June.  UJi.Kall.2S;  July.ll.41 
toll. 39;  August,  11.49®!!. I p  September,  U. IT® LI. 15. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Really  choice  lots  of  apples  are  hold 
firmly.  Grapes  neglected.  Florida  oranges  very 
quiet.  Cranberries  quint.  Nuts  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Apples,  Baldwins  per  bbl.  $3,50®4,.7u;  do.  Green¬ 
ings,  f  bbl.  $3.i5®5.ot);  do.  Inferior,  $2.00®2.50: 
grapes,  Catawba,  choice,  per  B,  6f<n7o:  do.  do.  poor, 
per  B,  Jude;  cranberries.  Cape  Cod  per  barrel, 
$11.1x1® UMV!  do.  do.  per  crate,  $3.75<34.uti;  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  fancy,  do.,  $3.75®4.UO;  do.,  do,,  good  to  prime, 
$.(.00i, 1.3.2a:  Florida  oranges,  V  eaoe,  $2.5064.3.50;  pea- 
nuw,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  new,  *t  tt..  $>4®9o:  pe¬ 
cans,  F  lb„  Ovkiftc;  hickory  nuts,  per  bush., .75c® 
.00. 

Dried  Fruits.— ssouthern  apples,  ordinary  to  good. 

DiWirt,..-.;  fiO.  Uill  IRiC; 

Western  ordlnury,  594a6}ic:  do.  fair  lo  good, 
tfittwOtte;  do.  choice  .ota,  7®iHjc;  apples,  i-vunoratcd, 
lOVt'AliHic;  do.  choice,  W>sd2}6c.;  do.  fancy  soloctions, 
13® lie;  peaches.  Carolina,  good  Id  fauey.  Has 
do.  Ueorgiu,  peeled,  it® lie;  do.  Virginia,  7®llc.: 
evanoratch  poaches,  peeled.  iDu* isc,  do.  do.  un- 
poeled,  I'Fut  ite;  unpeeled  peacbr»,  halves, 
do.  do.  quariers,  3}J®%c:  plums,  Southern,  I2}g® 
18c;  do,  8utte,  14*.  h;<,o;  cherries.  l34fQplMs;  black¬ 
berries,  10c;  raspberries,  23®2S)4c;  huckleberries, 
Id®  lie. 

Kuos.— Market  very  unsettled. 

Suue  aud  Pennsylvania,  In  bbls.,  per  doz.,  40®41c; 
Western,  fresh,  40c.:  Boutberu.  choice,  40c;  Limed. 
State.  33®35u;  do.,  Canada, 33cj35C;  do.,  Western,  32 
®3ac. 

Note.— Western  and.  Southern.  In  cases,  below 
quotations. 

Qay  and  Straw.—  No.  1.  per  100  lbs,  90®95e.;  do. 
2,  75i*3ftc.;  do.  3, 95® 70c,;  shipping,  55436oc.;  clover, 
50c.;  do.  mixed.  55®65c,;  Straw,  No.  I60®65c.:  do.  2, 
5UC.;  do.  oat.  oO®55c. 

Hoi'S.— Exporters  are  ;hol(litig  back  somewhat,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  anticipation  of  prices  turning  more  lu 
their  favor,  now  .that  freight  room  is  scarce  enough 
to  make  shipments  backward.  Brewers  are  taking 
fair  amounts  of  stock,  though  no  round  lots  to 
speak  of. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1883,  choice  (scarce)  2Sc; 
do.  good  to  prime,  23®26c;  do.  low  to  fair,  15®22c;  do. 
crop  of  iNs2,  good  to  choice,  iS®22ot  Pacific  Coast, 
crop  of  1883.  rair  to  prime.  2o®25. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry.— Chickens  and 
turkeys  about  steady.  Hacks  firm.  Geese  dull  and 
weaker. 

Spring  chickens,  near  by,  per  B.lle.;  do. Western,  10 
®  11c.;  fowls.  Pennsylv4inla  aud  Jersey ,13c  ;  do.,  State, 
13c,:dO  Western,  1 2® Re.;  roosters,  mixed  old  and 
young,  7,. .(8c.;  turkeys.  18x14c:  ducks,  Wesn-ru,  per 
pair,  no® 750.;  geeae,  Western,  per  pair,  $im7j*$1.62. 

Hressep  Poultry,— The  market  generally  quiet. 
Turkeys,  near  by',  1 6,®  17c:  do.  prime.  State  and 
Western.  15®  16;  do.  fait  to  goovt,  13®  14;  do.  poor,  11 
®i2;  chlckuus,  PbUiidelpbla,  (all  boilers  22®24c; 
do.  do.  strolght  lots,  ltvilSt;  do.  Jersey,  15®17c; 
do.  State  and  Western  choice  per  »,  14c;  do, 
State  and  Western  fair  to  good,  ll.:.*12e;  fowls, 
Philadelphia, dry  picked,  prime,  He;  do.,  Jersey.  18® 
14c;  do.  State  ami  Western,  dry-plekcd,  l2i*l2}^o; 
do.  do.  scalded,  12®l2!4C;  do.  aud  chickens,  talr  to 
good,  UXo.  I  lu:  ducks  Philadelphia,  2Uc;  do.  State  •nil 
Westell)  Spring,  17®  Pe:  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  lJ®15c  ; 
geese  Philadelphia,  UoxlSc.;  do,,  state  aud  Western 
prime  12®  13c;  do.  fair  to  good,  9® lie. 

Game.— The  law  on  qua! I, grouse,  partridges,  rab. 
bits  aud  hares  was  tip  yesterday  and  we  drop  them 
from  the  list.  Tame  squabs  scarce  and  firmer.  Wild 
(lucks  quiet  but  firm. 

Tame  squabs,  light,  S>  dozen,  $4.0 o*  1.25;  tame 
squabs,  dark.  V  dozen,  $3.0Ort$735;  tame  pigeons,  live, 
per  pair,  ,\i®  ne.:  wild  ducks,  canvass,  $2.ijO®2.2j; 
do.,  red  bonds.  s7e.itcSl.85;  do.,  mallard,  P  pair,  5u® 
We:  do.,  blue- Wing  real,  p  pair,  kXjj.65;  do.,  greeu-vv'lng 
teal  and  wood,  '(H  pair,  25®3Uc. 

Vkuetables.—  Irish  potatoi's  quiet,  very  plenty 
aud  prices  weak.  Sweets  very  alow.  Onions  dull. 
Kale  aud  splua.-h  rather  slow.  Cabbage  .firm  for 
prime. 

Cabbage,  ctaoiee  per  100,  $6® id:  potatoes,  F  bbl.  90e. 
(.4, 1 .60:  sweet  potatoes,  kllu-drlcd  F  bbl.  $3.5d®l.(X); 
Turnips,  Russia.  L.I  P  bbi.$l,b‘4>l.23;  do.  do.  Canada, 
S7e.®$l:  oulous,  white,  F  bbl.  gl.50®t.T5;  do.  yellow, 
F  bbl.  $1.2As61.75:  do.  red,  $L25®l.jd:  Spinach.  Nor. 
folk,  V  bbl.,  $2,3U®3;  Kale,  Norfolk.per  bbl,  $l  wl.50. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAHKKT8. 


New  Vouk.  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  1SS4. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days,  12, 3U1  head  against  9,212 
bead  for  the  correspouding  time  last  week.  Indiana 
steers,  1,024  lb,  at  lU}ac.  56  B;  Ohlj  oxen,  1,279  B  at 
9y«c,  55  B:  Iowa  steers,  1,466  b  at  $8  per  100  B;  Ken¬ 
tucky  steers,  1.164  B  at  $7.15  per  ltd  Th :  do.  1.9W  B,  at 
UQc,  56  B;  do.  1,173  B  at  Uitgc;  Mixed  Western  do. 
1,890  B  at  $6.60;  do.  1,401  B  at  lie,  56  B  less  $5;  do. 
1,400  B,  at  lltsc:  do,  1,21X1  B  at  lie;  do.  1,123  B  at  10h,c; 
do.  1,117  B  at  liv$c,  loss  $>  per  head;  oxen,  1,422  B  at 
10c.  55  B;  COW'S  99 1  B,  at  $4.:d:  do.  926  B  at  ilV:  bulls' 
1,010  B  at  -Wtc;  do.  1,575  B  at  ift^c;  Missouri  steers, 
4,146  B  at  lljtfe,  56  B;  do.  1,008  B  at  $6.12}^  per  MX)  B; 
Ohio  steers,  1,483  B  at  $7.50,  do.  1,200  B  at  ll**.',  50  B 
less  $5;  state  dry  cows,  969  _B  at  $3.50:  Illinois  steers, 
800  B  at  latjio,  57  B;  do.  .25  B  at  lt}kC,  56  B;  do.  700  B 
ntUQe;  do,  0,5  B,  at  He. 

Calvks.  No  change  In  the  tnno  of  the  market.  A 
few  Harlem  veals  sold  at  LvUic,  aud  Qrassers  are 
quoted  at  34«®4}iC. 

SHKEI'  AND  I^IMBS.— Total  for  six  days,  82,400  head 
against  32,207  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  State 
sheep,  198 B, at  $6.80: do. IU  B,  ut6!*e;do.  103b,  atSWo.; 
Indiana  do.,  101  B.  at  vqe  ;  Mich.,  do.  WB,  ut  5Rjc:  do. 
si  is,  ut  5}ftt!.:  Stale  Iambs.  79  tt ,  nr  7Uo;  do,  80  B.  at 
7tgc.;  Western  .-tu-ep,  87  b,  at  4J.3itt  Maryland  sheep 
( null ul v  ewes),  106  B ,  at  5Wc.;  Kentucky,  do.  112  B.  al 
liL.e.:  Ohio  sheep,  105  B,  at  6JqC'  do,  tm  B,  n«  54*1'. :  do. 
.83  b,  at  5c;  Pcnnsylviuila  do,  ;few  lambs),  93  B,  at  6c.; 
Ohio  lambs,  67  B.  at  Cite. 

Hoos, — Total  for  six  (lays,  27,463  head  against  26.44$ 
head  for  the  same  time  Inst  week.  The  feeling  to- 
duywasatrllle  weak,  and  ilonlers  quote  common 
to  prime  at  $6®6.60.  ’Western  hogs,  147  B,  at  $6.56}*'; 
pigs,  102  B,  at  6}*e;  do.  90  B,  at  $6.30;  roughs,  176  B.at 
$5.56}£ 


PROFESSOR 


IAKINC  1 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles..  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horstord’s  A  lmanuc  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

RumfordCbemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H,  31.  ANTHOBI  1'  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St,,N.  Y. 


ARM  &  HAMMER  BRAND 


A  Vir  ginia  Farm  ;;  T.'7'.v- 

For  particulars  address  Box  47,  Nottoway  C.H.,  Va. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

Catalogue  free. 


For  Fruit-,  Grain  and  Grass,  on 

. -  salt  water,  S2b  to  $50  per  acre. 

ISLER  &  MEEKINS,  Cambridge,  Sid. 


FOR  *AI,E.-HilUdale  Fruit  Farm  Estab¬ 
lished  1S72.  Two  miles  from  Parsons.  Kansas.  Con¬ 
sists  of  95  acres, 30  devoted  to  fruit  of  all  kinds.  The 
orchard  part  Is  high  and  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and  the  view  from  that  point  Is  absolutely 
splendid.  This  place,  situated  as  it  Is  near  a  city  of 
8,000  population,  and  as  a  suburban  residence  and  a 
paying  investment,  shoulil  not  fall  to  please  the  most 
fastidious.  Address  C,  G.  Wtckekshaw,  Parsons,  La¬ 
bette  Co.,  Kansas. 


to  any'  commercial  agency.  "  Send 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana.  Texas. 


circulars. 


TO  FARMERS.— It 

Is  Important  that  the  Soda  or 
Saleratus  tney  use  should  be 
white  aim  pure.  In  common  with 
all  similar  substances  used  for 
food. 

In  making  bread  with  yeast,  It 
Is  well  to  use  about  half  a  teaspoon- 
full  of  the 

“ARM  A. NT)  HAMMER"  BRAND  SODA  or  SALERA- 


&SAIERATH' 


TUS  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  the  bread  rise 
better  and  1  revent  It  becoming  sour  by  correcting 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  yeast. 


DATU  Y1IF.N  and  FARMERS  should  use  only 
the  "ARM  AND  HAMMER"  brand  for  cleaning  and 
keeping  milk-pans  sweet  and  clean. 


To  insure  obtaining  only  the ‘‘Arm  and  Ham¬ 
mer”  brand  Soda  or  Saleratua,  buy  it  in  "pound  or 
half  pound  packages,"  which  bear  our  name  and 
trade-mark  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  “Arm  anil  Hammer”  brand  when  bought 
in  bulk.  _ 

Plushes  and  Brocade  Velvets  for 

DiTPUUf DQIf  Send  for 

rfllunnUnk  samples.  Empire 
Silk  Works,  CUBtonville,  Ct. 

K  rv  Imp.  Chromo  Cartls,  name  In  new  script  type. 
OUiq;,,  is  pks.  $l.or  10  pks.for  $1  and  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  plain,  chased,  fauey  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  Snow*  Co.  Meriden,  Ct. 


THIS  SOLID  GOI.0  1AK8  BING.  ™- 

ImiloJ  SollJ  Gold  or  money  reiuudpd,  In 
Telv«t~ltned  cuskeU 
vf  samp  le* of onr  llertulifu 1 1  ard*.  vnd 
_  Our  new  Uuatr»tt<irreimuai  s 

term*.  srn  t  po^Unaid  for  ,‘l  for  $1.-5.  Otlrr  mad*  lose- 

cnrencv^enUfor  -.SSt.  U\.  wlllprtutyour  xsuiela  new  ™ 
50  IJcButles,  50  »ltnew  Chroina-,  lOc.  IF '•*  • 
anJ  li.e  above  niic  FREE  10  dob.  Niwfcagr-^ 

ia»sLiuu4.  CAPITOL  CASH  CO.,  H  ARTPQBJ5,  CONN  ■ 

LANTERNS,! 

ANDSTEREOPTICONS 

FOR  PUBLIC,  SUNDAYSCHOOL  &  HOME  EXHIBIT10N9 
l/ICUIC  niustiatlng  I  I Q n  page Ultis.  CDCC 
V I C  W  d  all  Subjects  |  I ZU  CJRalogue,  T  K  CL 

C$ T.  MILLIGAN  *?£ 

fFAY’S  CELEBRATED! 

3  WATER-PROOF 

o 


.MANILLA  ROOFING 

e-  Resembles  tine  leather;  tor  Roofs, Outside  tt  aiiJ 
TT  and  Inside  In  pi  ister.  Very  strong  ano| 

.  durable  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  sam 
pies  FHEK.  Established  18(i6 

3  W.  II.  FAY  iV-  t’O.,  C'ninde^,  N.  J. 


o 


ruEGRAPHY 

■  sent  free.  Address  R.  Valen 


541IORT-I1AND  Tuualit. 

ons  furnished.  Circulars 
aLENTINK,  Janesville.  WU. 


WANTED 


MEM  &  WOMEN  A (7 ENTS.  James 
E.  Whitney  .Nurse  ryman.Rochester.NA. 


New  H33tl  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
1  Or. .13  oka  $1  Gko.  I.RkkoA  Co.,  Nassau.  YY. 


r  PAY'S  to  seliour  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam- 

--  -  *  .  1  .  .  / _  TX..1  4.,  ...  Y .  .  A  n.x  nlr,*..  tr,ll  .4  A 


1SEK  t  50  Chromo  Cards,  Moss  Roses,  Water  Lil¬ 
ies,  fto.,  iNcw)  with  name,  10c,  13  pks.  $1,  6  pks.  aud 
Rolled  Hold  Ring,  J0e.,  S  pks.  and  Aluminum  Gold 
Vest  Chalu.  25c.  Sample  Books,  25  cents.  Capitol 
Card  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn . _ 


G-eneral  Advertising  Hates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  diferent  terms  will  prxrve 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements. per  agate  line. ...90  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  f  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  ** 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14'  or  more  lines 

agate  space.. . . .  25 

Preferred  bositlous . 35  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  per 

line,  million  leaded. . .  75  centa 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is: 


Single  Copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

*  "  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  16}*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  1.06  (29t§  fr.) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  a*  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City  N.  Y* 
as  second-ossa  mail  matter. 


FARMS 


on  Janies  River,  Va.,  in  a  Northern  set 
tlemeDt.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Va. 


ILLS 


y-ij  ui _ 

For  Sale  anil  Exchange.  Write 
for  tree  RE  X  f.  ESTATE  JOURNAL. 
B.  B.  CHAFFIN  ACO.  it leii mood, V lrglnla 


/IRG1NIA 


i  arms  lor  sale.  Catalogue 
free.  Maps  of  Va.  20  cts. 
H.L.  Staples  d(Co.  Richmond,  Va 


GRAZING  I  FARMING  LANDS! 


I  60000  ACRES  SLuSd^SE 

Ozark  Plateau,  In  Southern  Central  Missouri,  Eight 
Hours  from  St,  Louis,  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louts  it 
San  Francisco  R.  R.,  comprising  Wheat,  Corn,  Flax. 
Blue-grass,  Tobacco,  ail  kinds  <>f  Fruit,  and  Superior 
Grazing  Lands.  Climate,  rm'4*l  and  healthful:  and  the 
people  mostly  from  theEast.  THE  OZARK  PL  A  TEA  U 
LaND  CO,  offers  these  Lands  to  settlers  at  $3  to  SI  O 
per  Acre,  on  easy  terms.  Circulars  giving  details  sent 
on  application  to  LILIAN  HAWLEY,  5>ec*y, 

24  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  ¥. 


3IRGTNLA  HO  H  ES.— Journal  describing  200 
"Piedmont"  farms  sent  free.  Address  W.  P.  HIL- 
LEARY  «  SON,  W&rrenton,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTH  WEST. 


Those  who  may'  be  contemplating  a  change  of 
norue.  will  be  furnished  a  pamphlet  containing  re- 
bable  and  coin  ale  to  information  regarding  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  as  to  its  agricultural,  arboreal,  pomolog- 
lcal,  cattle  and  wool  resources,  the  salubrity  of  Its 
climate  and  character  of  the  water,  by  inclosing  tw.. 
cent  postage  stamp  to  H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Geu'l  Pass. 
Agent.  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards  with  Name,  10c.  10 
pks  A  Premium,  $1.  SHAW  A  CO..  New  York.  X.Y. 


4-( )  Lovely  Chromo  Card?,  name  in  script  10b.;  11  pks. 

with  elegant  Band  RlDg$l.  Act's  Book  A  Ill'd  Pre¬ 
mium  List  33c.  Franklin  Printing  to..  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Double  Enutnel  tliromo  Cards, EmbeUisbed 
In  many  beautiful  colors,  with  name.  Hie  :  Sample 
book,  23c.  STEAM  CARD  W.JhK.-,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


Mikatiu  Uliromo  Cards.  Beauties,  name  on  1  Oc. 
Autograph  Album  In  gilt  and  colors  1  Oc,  or  both, 
16c.  Agents  make  money.  Full  outfit  and  sam¬ 
ples,  “23  els.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven.  Conn. 


WHAT  26  CTS.  WILL  DO.  to  reduce 

stock,  we  will  send  id)  Choice  Embossed  Pictures,  4 
German  Doll's  Heads.  1  Elegant  Birthday  Card.  9  Im¬ 
ported  Chromes,  Ni  Pretty  Album  and  Reward  Cards, 
1  Album  of  Colored  Transfer  Pictures,  Half  Dozen 
New-Stylc  Red  Napkins.  10  Odd  Games,  l  Pack  Puzzle 
Cards.  All  of  the  above  goods  by  mall,  postpaid  for 
•26  eta.  In  stamps.  Five  lots  for  $1.  •  ■. 

Address  CHENEY  v  CO,,  Waltham,  Mass. 


4»  AkT.ovol  V  ('  fi  rds  Choice  Chromes,  your  name  In 
OU  jn  pretty  ts  pe,  post-paid.  10c.  25 

X.w  ,t,li.  frail  or  Dark.®  hue  gold  Estge  cards  iCo.  Hld- 


E»w  »tjle  ball  or  park 
tt  kuifa,  or  m  ttUre  rloc:, 
frN*  irltJt  a  SOp.  onJrr, 


>  gold  edge  ■ 

Idea  name  cards  12  for  20c.  300 
other  styles.  Big  pay  to  agents. 
Send  <e.  for  terms  and  samples 
to  canvass  with. 

S:Uy  Card  Wcftt,  Merldst,  Csaa- 


t  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Du.  Chase’s  Family 
-1  Physician.  Price  yJ.IHI  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W,  Hamilton  4t  Co..  Ann  arbor,  Mlcb. 


ANTED 

•HELP. 

Entirely  New. 

profitable. 

•Outfit  Fre8. 


WexvaauiACENT  in  every 

locality  Something  enmely 
nox»  Our  Agent*  .ire  sweeping 
the  hrltl  Tfvveri  they  go.  iud 
money  rapidly.  Men. 
women,  bovs,  girts.  *11  do  equal 
... 

5t  on  receiptor  £  oe«it 
Don^  delav.  jVddress  at  ca»:e. 

S.  8.  PCBLIMI1XG  CO.. 

Bro^-nwootl,  Texas, 


BiOKTUt-OUi)  CAUl>  CO.  Jiortbfani, 


lYOilR  HftlYlE  SocTlr. 

1  1.1,  N  K.W  4>f  trvk!»i  i"  f 

&4tHe«bt‘r‘tnc*s  R Jrt*i 

f>U.|  xwith  hlf  FritMti- 
*mt  JtoUe&S,  |  Qc* 

17  pkxs.  1*11*1  - 

j  nks  4  Rlnc.  . 

SEW  "ItmKUV.D  KA»R- 
C$r4»  i$ki$fi  #tmfv*li il  with  hfcll'1 
ling  Unwept  nllh  ‘ 

,  and  tht»  kiojt  for  $1-  A<f*U'  *$n* 
book  r»ll  outlif*  0*cr  rOt>  new  _ 
t.  iki.  ..u..ii.  IllAatk  I  tril*  *(  wbnU'axle 


LYON  &  HEALY 

State&MonroeSts..Cbicaqc 

V  I  l*ca»l  p'v|MU  im  x^irtwi 

band  catalogue 

for  1SW.  no  pages.  '>1 U  Ei.gra, 
v  lug*  ot.SuttsaVkps.Ik-ifx.P'HJi- 
poqs,  Kiuwlfts.  Cat-Loops. 

Stands.  1'rum  Majors  Staff*. 

.uud  Hflts.  Sutul'v  Baud  Out 1 1 '.s.  Re- 
[asilr.ug  Materials,  also  includes  In- 
Wniccnns  and  Exercises  for  Ama- 
V’T  Bands,  ana  a  Catalogue  of 
Choice  Band  Music. 


Farmers,  Attention  ! 

On  receipt  of  One  Dollar,  we  will  send,  by  return 
iati,  an  Inexpensive  recipe  for  making  eight  pounds 
f  nice  butter  from  One  4,  a  lion  of  new  milk. 
Address  Miss  CARK1E  COOK., 

99  San  Jacinto  St„  Houston,  Texas. 


€LOD  €mSHERAmLEVJSLKR 

jSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAQEtSH 


which  is  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  sheath  in 
a  groove;  aud  in  order  that  the  original  darts 
may  not  be  withdra  wn  too  soon  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  they  have  each  nine  or  teu  barbs  at  the 
points  to  retain  them.  The  insect  ejects  the 
poison  by  means  of  a  muscle  eucireliug  the 
bag  at  the  base  of  the  sting,  in  which  bag  the 
venom  is  secreted.”  The  chemical  parts  of 
the  poison  have  thus  far  remained  undiscov¬ 
ered  ;  but  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  acid, 
as  it  will  redden  the  vegetable  blues. 

The  bee  possesses  a  remarkable  vision.  When 
it  is  fully  loaded,  and  wishes  to  return  to  the 
hive,  it  immediately  rises  in  the  air,  deter¬ 
mines  the  site  of  its  home,  and  then  flies 
thereto  with  the  directness  of  au  arrow;  hence 
the  expression,  “he  made  a  bee-line.”  This 
indicates  that  the  eyes  of  bees  have  a  length¬ 
ened  focus,  which  enables  them  to  discern  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  great  distance.  This  is  essential  to 
their  existence;  fordid  they  not  possess  this 
gift,  they  would  constantly  be  getting  into  the 
wrong  hive. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  sense  of  taste  as  developed  iu  the  bee. 
Some  apiarians  aver  that  it  is  the  most  imper¬ 
fect  sen-c,  as  they  have  been  frequently  seen 
sipping  the  putrid  waters  of  marshes  when  a 
purer  article  could  be  as  easily  obtained;  tint 
they  probably  resort  to  putrid  water  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  saline  properties.  Xenophon 
found  that  his  men  were  injured  by  eating 
honey  which  had  been  gathered  from  delete¬ 
rious  plants  Honey  from  a  particular  flower 
iu  the  Isle  of  Jersey  was  found  unfit  for  use 
from  its  intoxicating  qualities,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  bees  throve  wonderfully  upon 
it.  What  is  hurtful  to  man  may  not  prove  so 
to  the  bees.  We  know  they  prefer  certain 
flowers,  and  always  select  the  richest;  and 
when  allowed  a  choice  of  substances,  they  will 
eat  some  with  avidity  and  reject  others.  The 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  are,  without  doubt, 
so  closely  connected,  that  the  influence  of  the 
one  or  the  other  can  scarcely  be  discerned. 


amt  gtotchinevy 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


32V  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Hoi  *so. 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


BEES  AND  BEES.— No.  4, 


H.  A.  EARHAHT, 


NATURAL  BISTORT. 

A  WO  slender  organs,  situated  in 

frontof  the  eyes,  which  have 
an  outward  curve  on  each 
side,  are  called  the  autenna?, 
^!§||  I  fcfo  or  feelers.  It  is  altogether 
/:$£  probable  that  these  articu- 
lated  feelers  aid  the  bees  in 
moving  about  in  the  dark 
interior  of  the  hive.  These 
*  autennff*  are  very  sensitive, 

and  are  of  great  use  to  the  bee  in  all  the  work 
and  employments  of  the  hive. 

The  mouth  of  a  bee  is  a  very  complicated 
arrangement.  With  the  maudibles  the  bees 
break  fi  iod,  and  with  them  they  work  wax  into 
the  required  shape  in  building  their  combs. 

Many  of  the  functions  of  the  tongue  are 
performed  by  the  proboscis,  which  is  “a  long, 
slender  projection  composed  of  about  40  car¬ 
tilaginous  rings,  fringed  with  fine  hairs.  From 
the  base  of  this,  on  each  side,  rise  the  labial 
feelers,  instruments  also  fringed  or  feathered 
interiorly;  aud  outside  of  these  are  the  lower 
jaws  similarly  provided  With  hairs.  When 
the  feelers  aud  jaws  close  iu  on  the  proboscis, 
they  form  a  sheath  or  defence  for  it.  Natu¬ 
ralists  used  to  term  it  a  tube;  but  they  now 
know  that  it  acts  by  rolling  about  and  Japping 
up,  by  meaus  of  the  fringes  around  it,  every¬ 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  gathered 
material  is  then  conveyed  into  the  gullet  at 
its  base,  wheuce  it  passes  into  the  internal 
organs.  ’’ 

“  To  the  trunk  or  thorax  of  the  bee.  exte¬ 
riorly,  are  attached  the  muscles  of  the  wings 
aud  legs.  The  wings  consist  of  two  pairs  of 
unequal  size,  which  are  hooked  to  one  another, 
iu  order  to  act  in  concord,  aud  steady  the 
movements  in  flying-  The  bee  has  three  pairs 
of  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  are  Ute  shortest 
and  the  posterior  the  longest.  All  of  the  legs 
are  formed  upou  the  same  principle  as  those 
of  man— having  articulations  for  the  thigh, 
leg  and  foot,  with  some  minor  joints  iu  the 
latter  part.  The  hind  legs  are  marked  bv  a 
special  and  beautiful  provision.  This  is  a 
cup-like  cavity  on  the  tibia,  which  is  for  the 
important  purpose  of  receiving  the  kneaded 
pollen  that  the  bee  collects  in  its  wanderings. 
The  legs  are  thickly  studded  with  hairs,  and 
more  particularly  the  cavity  mentioned,  in 
which  the  materials  have  to  lie  retained  se¬ 
curely.” 

To  each  foot  there  are  attached  small  hooks, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  bee  is  enabled  to 
suspend  itself  from  the  top  of  the  hive  aud  in 
various  other  positions.  Huber  found  inclose 
proximity  to  the  wings  spiracles,  or  air  open¬ 
ings.  which  were  douhtless  intended  to  admit 
air  ami  perform  the  various  functions  of  res¬ 
piratory  organs.  We  know  that  a  supply  of 
oxygen  is  as  necessary  to  support  the  life  of 
bees  as  it  is  that  of  uiau;  and  it  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  demonstrated  that  these  spiracles  are 
the  vessels  by  which  respiration  is  effected. 

“Bees  die  in  au  exhausted  receiver, aud  be¬ 
come  asphyxiated  when  shut  up  iu  numbers 
in  close  bottles.  They  perish  iu  water,  if  only 
the  spiracles  are  under  the  surface;  and  the 
use  of  these  apertures  is  then  made  apparent 
by  the  bubbles  which  escape  from  them  under 
water.”  Again,  bees  ventilate  their  hives  when 
the  air  becomes  vitiated.  It  is  evident  from 
the  above  facts  that  oxygen  is  as  essential  to 
their  well-being  as  it  is  to  warm-blooded  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  honey  bag,  or  first  stomach  of  the  bee, 
is  the  gullet,  which  is  distended  like  a  bag. 
Digestion  never  takes  place  here;  it  is  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  fluid  sweets  gathered  by  the 
bee  from  the  flowers.  By  the  muscles  in  the 
coats  of  this  bag,  the  bee  possesses  the  ability 
to  expel  the  honey  contained  in  the  bag,  and 
thus  empty  it  into  thecells.  The  second  or  food 
stomach  is  the  one  where  the  food  is  digested, 
aud  iu  this  one  the  wax  is  secreted  with  which 
the  combs  are  built. 

Iu  close  proximity  to  the  stomach  is  another 
very  important  organ,  which  is  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  all— as  many  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow — the  sting.  “  Muck  beautiful  mechan¬ 
ism  is  observed  on  a  microscopical  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  weapon,  so  powerful  in  compari¬ 
son  to  its  bulk,  it  consists  of  two  long  darts, 
adhering  longitudinally,  aud  strongly  pro¬ 
tected  by  one  principal  sheath.  This  sheath 
is  supposed  to  be  first  thrust  nut  iu  stiugiug, 
and  its  power  to  pierce  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that,  when  viewed  through  a 
glass  that  magnifies  a  fine  needle  poiut  to  the 
breadth  of  a  quarter  of  au  inch,  the  extremity 
of  the  sheath  ends  so  finely  as  to  be  invisible. 
The  sheath  once  inserted,  then  the  two  still 
finer  darts  follow,  and  make  a  further  punc¬ 
ture,  The  use  of  this  is  to  receive  the  poison, 


Power  suited  for  Running 

C  burns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

"Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS 


foTct  c&nthVr  SPidMLq  o 


FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL-  |h  r  (r 
VE  R  MEDALS  awarded  for  Supeiiority  PH  j  u  ijHiK 
of  Process  and  Product.  r:1' 

AMONG  THEM  j-  U-  w  HI  Hj  IfiW 

T11K  GOLD  MliOAL  at  I  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  Vtf  I1 

PYUCE  OF  INDUSTRY,  PALACE  OK  INDUSTRY,  JlS  T.  I  l'a|U 

Paris,  France,  1870.  |  Paris,  Franck,  18h2.  {  V,  jr!  E .  3 

after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Mlllc  Set-  J|l •§ ■' .JS 

ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD.  ^ 

IN  DAILY  TTSE  Iu  over  80,000  DA  IRIKS  and  FACTORIES.  VS***"* — ' 
They  Raise  the  most  Cream  ano  make  the  Best  Bitter.  ^  STyI  y 

|  THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

TIIE  MOST  1*01*1  I, A  If  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  It  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no 
other  C'huru  works  so  easy.  Because  It  makes  the  best  groined  butter.  Boouuse  It 
v  Is  the  easiest  cleaned,  Also  the  htREKA  IlI  TTEK  WORKER,  the  NES 
X  I1ITT  HI  TTER  PRINTER  nnd  a  full  Line  of  Butt.-r  Making  Utensils  for 
AX  Dairies  and  Factories.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERBIONT  T ARM  MACHTNH  CO  .j  Uellotc »  /•'«//.»,  IV. 


cabinet  style 


LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — l  will  now  send  the 
money  for  seeds,  for  I  would  not  miss  them 
for  anything,  especially  the  flower  seeds.  I 
love  flowers,  and  could  not  get  along  without 
some.  1  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
Cousins  near  the  sea-coast  from  the  East.  West, 
or  South.  The  weather  out  here  is  quite 
cold.  No  snow  fell  until  about  eight  days 
ago  (December  1C)  when  it  began  snowing, 
aud  snowed  steadily  for  four  or  five  day’s,  so 
thatnovv  there  is  good  sleighing.  I  am  going  to 
school  tins  Winter  aud  have  only  one-half 
mile  to  walk.  Our  place  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  State  road  or  avenue,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  railroad,  and  there  is  another  road 
ruuuing  through  the  center  of  the  farm,  so 
we  (my  sisters  and  myself)  have  a  nice  road 
during  the  Winter,  even  in  the  stormiest 
weather.  I  do  not  think  1  could  tell  which  1  am 
most  in t  rested  in,  history  or  farming;  both 
are  very  interesting.  At  present  I  am  most 
interested  in  art.  Some  time  I  will  send 
Uncle  Mark  a  specimen  of  my  painting  if  he 
will  accept  of  it.  1  wonder  what  Uncle  got 
from  Old  Santa  Claus.  Well.  I  will  draw  my 
letter  to  au  end,  as  u  is  not  a  very  interesting 
one.  YourNeice,  pansy. 

Mason  C'o.,  Mich. 

[Any  of  the  Cousins  living  iu  the  localities 
you  name  can  correspond  with  you  by  sending 
me  their  addresses,  which  I  will  forward  to 
you.  1  should  be  delighted  to  receive  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  your  art  work.  1  was  remembered  by 
one  Cousin  at  least,  as  somebody  sent  me  a 
worsted- worked  perforated  card-board.  It 
was  very  pretty,  and  the  words  worked  iu  it 
were,  “To  My  Dear  Uncle.”  I  wonder  who 
sent  it?  uncle  mark.] 


ENGINE 
WORKS i 


ATLAS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


INDIAN  APOLI8,  INP.,  U.  6.  A. 

W  MANUFAOTCBXBB  OF  __ 


STEAM  ENGINES 
m  BOILERS. 

Rfl^lQlHlTT  7ft r 


CjR^qv  rNfl!MCSv*4  «  «i  *»s  oil  .xvncTv  ti*ws?im»m  IP  ivw 


/  trdtnu 

,  if  you  are  in- 

te rested  iu  FaruiinK.Oar- 

^  <1  on  it  ik  or  Truck)  UK.  for  our 
^  '  NEW  (  ATALOUIT,  contain- 
iuK  32  puKes  and  over  -IO  illustra- 


Tl.e  IHC.W  »  ULM-O  t, 

st  a-aju,  together  with  recent  Improve¬ 
ments,  place  tiio  **  PLANET  __ 

.li  Farm  and  Oar-  f 

den  Implements  be-  A  ^ 

y  on*l  nil  Com-  ^ 
petition.  / 


tions, 
^  describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 


127  aV  120 
Catharine  St, 
IMiilu. 


PLANET  Jr. 


Horse  lloc*, 
tor*,  .Seed-Drills, 

Potuto-Dlutfoi'*, 


tests  perfectly  to  depth  and  number  of  kernels  wanted.  You 
i  see  the  seed  for  each  Hill  before  planting  it.  All  possible 

Semi  for  circular  ami  price.  _  .  .  M  v 

WIARD  PLOW  CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  I  would 
write  a  few  liues  to  let  you  know  what  I  raised 
from  the  piece  of  land  Pa  gave  me.  I  raised 
some  radishes  and  lettuce,  and  quite  a  good 
many  tomatoes.  We  had  tomatoes  from  August 
to  October.  W e  also  had  about  one  half  a  bush¬ 
el  of  carrots  nnd  about  one-half  a  bushel  of 
onions.  Have  any  of  the  Cousins  tried  trans¬ 
planting  onions  !  I  have  tried  it,  and  they 
grew  as  well  as  those  that  were  not  trans 
planted.  I  have  some  parsnips  and  cabbages. 
1  have  got  u  pullet,  and  will  tell  you  about  her 
next  Summer.  The  flower  seeds  you  sent  me 
did  nicely.  From  your  neice. 

Union  Co.,  Iowa.  elta  child. 


REID’S 


CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 


I  |  Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Alsu  Power  Workers, 

Cap'ctty  1 0,000  lbi.per  DAY 

Butter  Printers,  Shlpplnu 
Vioxtu,  etc,  Sir  •/ far circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Struct,  Phila.,  Pi. 


Monarch  and  Young  America. 

Corn  nnd  Col)  Mill*. 

Tfffitjil  iirfy  Only  mills  made  with 

,  .  Vgtfilnr  Cast  *  'ant  Steel  Grinders. 

"  ,  l  iff  ...  Wurrauted  superior  to 

.r  rvuy  In  iWe  for  all  pur- 

/  poses.  It  will  Krlml  faster, 

”  ruu  easier  und  wear  Ioiik 

or.  Satisfaction  miarau- 
i  teed-  Also  L'oru  Shellers, 

iftF  Feed  Cutters  Older  Mills. 

=  .ugPx  c-ic.  Send  for  circulars  aud 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUTS,  MO, 


A  NOTE. 

I  have  on  hand  quite  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  letters,  which  will  be  published  as  space 
will  permit.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  your’s 

does  not  appear  rigbtaway . Have  you 

sent  iu  your  name  and  age  to  bo  placed  on  the 
new  Club  list,  beginning  with  January  1, 
1884? . Don’t  forget  the  Discussion. 

UNCLE  MARK, 


lor  I’liinpiiiif  or  lor  Power 

HAND  and  POWER  -  ,  I . ,  II.. 

Corn  Shellers  ffi® 

II0R8E  POWERS. 

Feed-Grinders  aud , 

Corn  Cultlvutois,  1 
Iron  I'umpat&c. 

Marielllei  Manufacturing  Oo.. 

Mabsbiu.ks,  LaSai.lr  Co.  Ill, 


PERSONA I 


implement, si  amt  3ttachinmi 


James  McGreyv,  a  farmer  of  Zenia,  Ohio, 
was  just  leaving  his  home  for  a  hunt,  when 
the  hammer  of  his  gun  struck  the  door  post 
and  he  was  killed. 

As  Mrs.  James  Dyer,  of  Jackson.  Ohio,  was 
bidding  her  son  good-by,  as  he  was  starting 
off  for  a  hunt,  his  dog  knocked  the  gun  from 
his  hands,  it  went  off,  and  Mrs.  Dyer  received 
the  whole  charge  in  her  leg. 

While  sitting  on  a  log  with  his  gnu  cocked 
and  the  butt  resting  on  the  ground,  George 
Case,  of  Peatoue,  Ill  ,  called  his  dog  As  the 
dog  placed  his  paws  upon  his  master’s  breast 
one  hind  foot,  press  the  trigger,  and  Case  was 
killed, 

A  farmer  from  Pocahontas  County,  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia,  appeared  in 
Staunton,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  other 
day  searc  hing  for  an  auction  block  and  an  auc¬ 
tioneer,  He  was  dumbfounded  when  told 
that  there  were  no  slave  auctions  in  Arirginia. 
He  returned  to  his  mountain  home  unable  to 
sell  the  two  slaves  that  he  desired  to  sell.  He 
had  cultivated  his  farm  all  these  years  In  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  even  of  the  late  “onpleasautuess.” 

I  he  entire  iucome  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  is  put  Cown  at  £281,- 
285  2d.  Oxford  has  at  least  £100,000  more; 

but  the  two  together  make  up  but  little  more 
tliau  half  what  Lord  Dudley  lias  received  in 
one  good  colliery  year,  or  w  bat  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Northumberland  together 
annually  receive  on  an  average,  while  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  income  would  pretty  nearly 
cover  the  receipts  of  Oxford.  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  Durham,  Yal°,  Harvard  and  Prince¬ 
ton  combined. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


AGENTS  * 
WANTED 


J  renounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  1 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORF. 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  sf.f  Boston ,CMas 


Ii  Is  the  best  Beilina 
tool  on  earth. 


■^tjf  la  the  Stron Rent  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  (lr«t  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address. 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  «X-  Ax  Co.. 
Agents  wanted.  Mishnwnku,  Ind. 


r  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  i.evelev  and  i 

?angemen?oUfrwhh!l  dou>,u'  of  CAST  STKKI,  C«  L  I.TEttS.  the  petmlia! 

rarigemeni  oi  w  nicn  gh  e  i  untie  use  catting  power.  Thug’  the  tiiree  otieratlnnq  of  '..imi.i.i 

Ha'r ro w t hat«i I  e  ov ®tMt Irp n I i  re»  li rtactMi? tbe*gronndL^ ’  W°rk*  « 

HV  )H»ke  «  «  nr  lei  y  of  Situ  it  or/efng-  from  4  to  15  Pol 

DO  3WOT  BE  DECEIVED  „  .  . 

1  |  Mon  t  let  your  dealer  palin  oil  a  ha 

V  101,1  0,1  yo"  nnder  the  assn  ranee  that  it  Is  something  better,  b 

A  OURSELF  in  ORDER  [MG  AX  “ACME"  OX  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  D 
Acme  toany  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not 
send  it  back,  we  paying  retn  i  n  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you 
ou  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  containing  Thousands  nf  Toctlmnniolc  fr./..,.  1 1*.  ,1 flp, . ... _ *  C . —  ... _ 


c^BSKf  i  ■AT?!''-  1  Victor lotis  at  nil  fair*.  Over  n.nflo  In 
SjaP— — —  actual  unr  In  every  State  and  Terri 
’  Vr  j  tori  of  the  U.  S.  It  Isa  section  wheel, 

J  has  been  readc  by  iik  for  ill  years;  In 

all  that  lime  not  one  has  blowo 
,  down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  it  to  the 
pubi  c  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
days  trial.  Beat  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.,  etc. 
»TtraT1%1ie8^r,‘f‘  GHALLENGE  WIND  Mir.f.  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ili,. 


VICTORY  CORN 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
mJi  Mill  that  Is  a  complete  sue 
cess  grinding  the  corn  and 
gJTftsfflfl  -  di  together,  and  for  this 
Bll  kind  of  grinding  we  defy 
W  competition,  itatw. 

grinds  nil-cakes  crackers 
V31  and  all  kinds  of  grain  used 

5T£S  for  feeding,  and  with  our 

IIP  cleaning  attachment  shells 

IR  corn  at  the  rate  of  »■  bus. 

'JW  *-  per  hour.  Capacity  8,20  & 
85  bus.  per  hour,  warrant 

For  L'lrcufars  address 

THOMAS  ROBERT*,  iprlngfleld,  O. 


K/Gcd  Barton 

•Manufacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York  State  Fair.  1879.  1881 
13s?,  1833. 

LARGEST  HERD, 

BEST  QUA  LIT  V, 

MOST  .VOTED  FAMILIES. 
Bui Is  UvIng  Htr<‘  ar‘>the  »wBr«  Bred  Milk 
We  now  offer  for  wile  the  best  bred  lot  of  Younsr 

Bulls  ever  collected  in  otic  herd,  as  their  pedigree* 
show,  and  all  backed  b.v  wonderful  records. 


A  LICHT  POWER  DRIVES  T. 

/»!  Send  for  Circular. 


FINE  CLYDESDALE 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

MANUFACTURKR9  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 


At  Low  Figures. 
Catalogues  on  application.  Co 
personal  inspection  solicited. 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL 


.iilteside  Stock  Eitrm, 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  liest  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 


YY  e  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  eapac 
Kyof  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Saw,  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  tor 


The  BEST  Corn,  and  Cob 
Mill  on  Earth. 

GRIVB?  EAR  AND  SHELLED  CORN, 
OATS.  AND  ALL  OTHER  GRAINS 

FASTER  AND  BETTER 

Than  ANY  OTHER  Mill. 

The  Highest  Grade 

OF  MATERIAL  AND  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP  used. 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES  AND 

Fullv  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  Circular  (naming  this 
paper)  to 


£teur  ihibli rati ono 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of 
sent  Free. 


our  Machinery 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

PRICE  s:i,25. 

This  standard  and  superior  instruction  book  does 
no- seem  to  suffer  from  the  publication  of  other  me 
thousand  Instructors, however  meritorious  thev  mnv 
be.  11  sells  lib  rally  by  the  TON  '  Man  revised 

it  is  practically  without  error.  Those  wlm  mi*  in 

«ttS.buok  *  »*•  "'wayWfn'M 

W el’s  Third  Mass  fiLot8-i  Bv  (  |,“s- 

Masses  by  \hK-Sh  Ultson  &  Co.  publVsh' ino 

ilncr  than  this.  vomposers.  ««crert  mu  ale  Is 

Vocal  Echoes. 

iVcIlcilcv1 1 

nee  1.^...  i  11  Lice  Book  (10  otvi,  Tcm- 

.  .  „  Jew®ln<iHcta  ),  by  Tenney  and  Hoffman; 

and  I  eniperuiu  e  Light  112  obO 

War  Soae-s  (“xMs.’areeoniiuorlUBthtMTinm 

wuubi>  try.  A  great  success. 

Minstrel  SoMifR  (#2.h(l.)  YY'orld  Favor- 
u  Minstrel,  Jubilee 


Cincinnati.  O 


IlilGOMBAULT’S 


Manufacturing  Company, 

Spring-field,  Ohio. 


Is  undoubtedly  tlie  most  val- 
^  -  "ablo  and  reliable  Yeteri- 

nary  Remedy  ever  discover* 
ed.  It  lias  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  mure  than  four  times 
the  eflect  of  a  blister;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  sear 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  In 
manipulated  at  Yvill  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
l  austie  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  bv  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
i  ’( Sole  1  importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  <Oh  in.  None  genuine  without 

it  has  our  signature  ou  the  label. 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 

Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 

Still  maintains  Us  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING-  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 

CORN  CUL-  \ 

T1V  A  TOR,  ami  has  flrst-class  ,  1  i V  •  J,  a  A  <  '"V*.  <  j  | 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  in  use  \\ 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries  and  \\  v 

N‘  ’ -V\ 

G.  B.  0LIN  &  Co.,  CA^t£UA-  ^ 

Froni  Cal..  Ore,  YVosh.  Ter.  aud  Nev.  to  Bac  helor  "^5" 
'V  Wylie,  son  Franelsoo,  Cal.  From  ail  ottiar  States  e. 
and  I  orritorles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  III  ,  STY-:' 
“U‘>  WUL.  T it  E  (U  LK  SULK  Y  H  A  R  RO  W 


if*  Or.  CK’vTlUt 

gPLiLJN  MACHINES 


C)ay  Crushers 
mwAiii6«rpmttsrt»  ^ar(.  Supplies^ 

description  address  jv/.Penfielo  8-Son. 
THE  .EATEN T ECS  &  MANUF  0  RS.  willouohpymwU). 


Iulverizing  HaRrow 

■Cum  Crusher  AmMvEiER. 


jSct  advertisement  on  page 


GreatAmerican 


Company 


MILLS 


'■  y-* 


AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


His  excellency :  k‘You  have  brothers  r  uap- 
taiu;  “One,  your  excellency.”  His  excellency: 
‘‘It’s  curious.  1  was  talking  with  your  sister, 
and  she  said  she  had  two  brothers.  How  is 
that?” 

J ones  asked  his  wife:  ‘‘VVTiy  is  a  husband 
like  dough?”  He  expected  she  would  give  it 
up,  and  he  was  going  to  tell  her  it  was  because 
a  woman  needs  him;  but  she  said  it  was  because 
lie  was  hard  to  get  off  her  hands. 

“Say,  captain,”  said  a  fresh  young  man  on 
a  sound  steamer,  “what’s  that  thing  over 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE. 

b  freshing  fruit  loz- 

I  ENGE  (or  Constipation, 

T^pxfVisr^N,  Biliousness,  Headaehe, 
►vl  P  W.  \  Indisposition,  &c. 

k  Z  -V.  tcrSUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

-Wand  all  oilier  system- 
regulating  medicines. 

THK  Im ..tsE  IS  HMAL1-, 
the  action  prompt, 
i  V  U  THKTASTK DELICIOUS. 
▼iTbK  It  Ladies  and  children 

VI J  like  it. 

\r  price,  25  c#nt».  Large  bom,  60  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


J  "  klL" 


IH7°noo\ 

■03577001 

ascmdox"  • 

~5Baoo\  - 

35307600, 

j406C3SOO\ 

487.764.001 
641.357.00  \  . 

623,05500  \ 

7I6,450.00\ 
soo.o7aoo\ 
.co;U66.oF\  -  V 

,02B.269d)0\  V 

;^0j6£2.0U\ 

058  I57.00\-  -  : 

m/D  a  1.098.623.00^!:^ 
1880  $  1,1 37.549.00  V^-  ...  . 
1881  $  1,261  .731.00  W  ; 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER, 

*  Cheap 

I  Practical, 

8u  Portable 


rL3-2¥:‘i2i6l  Correct  Prlncl 

ple8-  Corrojtl.y 

t rated  Catalogue 

valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  free. 

AMERICAN  MPG.CO., 

Waynesboro,  l’a. 


1884  $  1.650.057.00 


Capital,  $500,000.  Re-ins.  Reserve,  $1,021,823.99,  Net  Surplus,  $128,233.66 


Address 


The  attention  of  owners  of  Farm  Property  and  Residences  is  invited  to 
the  above  Pyramid,  showing  the  uniform  and  sure  growth,  during  the  last  twenty-one 
of  its  thirty-one  years  of  existence,  of  a  fire  insurance  company,  whose  charter  limits 
its  business  to  their  class  of  properly — the 

agricultural  insurance  company, 

of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  The  figures  represent  the  amount  set  apart  at  the  dates  given, 
for  the  protection  of  policy-holders. 

Thirtv-one  vears  of  patient  toil  has  made  this  the 


Pisscrttancousi  §utmti$ing 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


No  other  like  Company  can  show  such  growth  ana  increase. 

The  history  of  this  Company  proves  that  a  large  business,  well  scattered,  man¬ 
aged  with  prudence,  earn  be  dmimth  a  eery  small  profit  from  each  risk,  and  afford  per¬ 
fect  security,  which  will  grow  stronger  every  year.  .  , 

While  nine-tenths  of  the  “Mutual”  fire  insurance  companies,  and  many  of  the 
Stock  Oomnatries  have  failed  on  account  of  reckless  or  extravagant  management, 
S  doing  tSo  aiuaU  a  business,  the  OLD  AGRICULTURAL  by  economy 
energy  and  prudence,  has  every  year  added  a  substantial  amount  to  its  Assets  lor  the 
indemnity  of  its  patrons,  and  it  now  occupies  a  position  in  the  confidence  of  the  public 
second  to  no  other  company. 

Spreads  the  Base  of  its  Pyramid  and  Gains  Strength, 

X  This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  inHiirlnK  FarniorH 
and  outbuildings,  with  their  contents,  and  other  property  not  ntori 

11.  M.  STEVENS,  Secretary. 

Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
-..out.  D.  A.  CLAKlt,  General 
GEO.  D.  PLEASANTS  &  SON.  General  Agents  for 


Our  10-Horse  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 

Engine  has  cut  10,ll00  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
Stalks,  send  for  Price  IJs.  «$&*»*>§«  £ 

q,,  El mirtt,  N.Y. 


From  Year  to  Year  it 

Extract  from  Charter  “  Article  Z 
Dwnliines  Privute  Residences.  Barns  t-__  - —  — 

hazardous,”  and  is  strictly  con  lined  to  this  class  of  property 

I.  MUNSON,  President. 

,,  7h  Cedar  St,..  New  York,  General  Agent  for  Eastern  L 

New"  York™&ylvanlu.  A.  H.S'.AHRoW,  General  Agent  Western  Departmc 

Agent  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Southern  Penney  I  van  la.  GLO.  D.  I . 

Virginia*  J*  FLYNN,  chief  Agent  for  Canada. 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France. 

Published  vm><  r  Authority  of  the  French  Government 
Contains  much  fl#»ut*Iat«L  valuable  mat  ter  i'"|aUye  to 
Hits  ancient  and  Jiopulor  ne  e.  Also  the  n  > 

breeding  of  itU  puie  Pemhcion  Stallion..  and  Marw, 
whose  PorchH'i  <>  birth  and  origin  have  buen  esUihUsbed 
before  ao  controllers  of  entries.  No  Intelligent  man 

w  ill  buy  n Prenuli  Stallion  that  15  J11’1, r^'.,lT.1,'  ,hiJVio!iL 
Percheron  siuil  Rook  of  France.  Send  #2  for  this  book 


Orcaie-i  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fend.  Sow  '8  your  lime  to  get  up 

I  orders  for nur «elel»r«t*(l 'Praia 

and  Cotfeex,  ninl  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mast  Rose  Chins 
Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
s  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Band  Must 
t  Set  Kor  full  partlrilUra  addrws 
RAT  AM  I  It  I C  ANTE. V  t  <>., 
2.1'J.  31  and  33  Ve»ey  8L,  New  Vor*. 


Hotn.”  sent  fj 
eminent  bonds, 


BURPEE’S*  MAMMOTViROfOD  WATERMELON* 


A»  the  Introdiioere  of  the  now  oelehratjA  £ 
Caban  Qu*»an,  wc  bring  baforw  Uio  public  for  the 
flrt.L  time, in  omlrflv  ilim  1  act  Mid  WMl  V4IU1.WJ  ^ 

trxi.-iu.Uoo.  BntPtE'8  MAMMOTH  • 
I  KO N CliA  I>  Ln»  ru  .'Ii  lUcl.n-d  poiuu  nt Ml pr- 
rmrliT  thxt  ll  will  ,p..iUty  bourne  »  pwpulxr  0 
Utorilr  wllti  xll  hour*  of  tine  addon* ,  w til lo 
fc.i  mxrk-t  III*  unet/lUlUtt.  It*  ‘hope  I*  It’ll  n 
mo-t  tierftvi;  rtiu  baBdxonieljr  sniped  :  Be-h 
Drxutirul,  dxllllj  rod.  mine  cry*taUlu«  llixu 
any  oiliei  im-lnn  ;  iwii',  ObUoIoUh,  rich  sugary  0 
flavor  .  Ile»h  mm  lucalj.  n'wxj-x  Brill,  rtlmnk- 
ally  Autiil.  Burpee'*  tlMimmUi  IrouGlo.l  growH  A 
untfueihly  lo  x  Ixrgrr  llu  limn  xu.i  oilier  vxri- 
elv  luoKti  l  uiTifr  Oiillnary  enUlvxllou  wo 
have  li.nl  hundrod*  of  uirlonn  wkUIKuk  from  60  0 
to  70  lb*,  eui'-b,  xiifl  Uio  .nurr  oiop  oteragtR  50 
III*.  Vlgofou-  grnwtli,  mxuiie.  cxrly,  xn.l  is  a 
tliu  uiokLiiroOiiotlvii  variety  known.  Tliciaeloni  ^ 

TbehxrJ-  _ 


’tepntation  and  Sales,  worldwide.  1C  very  Mill 
varrantetl.  Catalogue’s  of  all  our  g‘><n,'‘ 

Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwlcn,  ill. 


aPKX  UAKRt'  IV 

it  the  rill  hi  one. 
Indnst  rut  tilde. — No  con 
slgumouta,  but  Money  re 
funded  If  rmt  aa«xfaot«>ri 
Agent-*  Wonted-  Cheap 
Rollers.  Cyelp  Cultorr  t.u 
dry  fodder  or  ensilag*’. 
Sli’inn  Eng. "'•»  anil  lim 
tlj  unwor.  HnO.  Others  «<■ 
rta  mailed  6  .  ei.M  ouch, 
i,..  6*>  Heckman  st„  N.  Y. 


$IOO  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1884 

lEnuS.  few 

uTlity  for  Moeks  aurlng  hournt  wfjthor 


arc  truly  Ironclad,  and  bavu 
no*»  or  tanaoUv  u  ia  tho  outiidc  coat>t»K  ^ 
and  kteptnu-  P,,T  f'LY.  £  U“ 

Kaola  imrcfc aaaer  l<  enillltid  il4!*"* 


lUUoiitalV  curled  H'ut**,  wni  heauluul  f*|‘den  yelJ«>w 

t.  1'arkEt,  8Ac«t  &  packnu,  #  1 .00.  t.  0 

.  . r,t  of  only  60  CW«  povt^r  aiuuiph  wu  will  -  n'l  utio 

I  nkt  ouch  nf  lb c  two  rare  uovrl\\M«  alHif*«tnuiit^1.  Worth  tno 

wimHII  «iMid  jtlmve  xplpudld  oolieotlon  «»f  Ifi  Tarlrtit^.  and  A  1^0  unv  paoket  each  9 

*~insaJ^«r?ttss5^«SS  • 

rriM-tunl  Lettuce,  llnv.  I. urge  Led  tl  rtUerxJleld  *W 

L  beauty,  uminmum  Mr**,  j . |»  n •  im i  iiktor  ;  ooJfirn 

dnuify,  long  white ;  Hplnueli,  uow  UiKV  ka»ul  ronun,  xml  H»c  # 

... _ _  _  Iiaiutl  ubc.Tr  Xtnouuv  to  ACT  l  ALtALll.  ^ 

.,r  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR.  IbD  1.  rcriMMj  Uio  gr>x.‘>'-  u-..r  « .<r  luxdo  v 
,l*e.l  i.r,.  I.--I-.  with  llU-etrxtloti.  >i”l  b«M  .11  r-  loP- r..r -uUoro  1'.'  ;  ^  ^  1 

-  1  -  - - ■vpluunf  i-ladnex  v»h.*Wo  oollootionof  the  boit  uar^  0 

ItritPBP'S  SKKU>  ore  wuiioni-l  flrst-elsixw  tu 

xru'fleU:rralno,|  lo  pr„vV  tlirlr  mpnriorltr  to  *l)"'lt''*1l.n1, 0 
.  ..  - 0f  ij,,,  \  cg**tHl>lc»  and  I  h.iu  pro  “ 

Ssrsssfcia^  • 

mulled  tor  as. BO.  Butlri  ,xi  i  ifuei tun  ell«r»n'owl. 

S.’"aiTii*ri"'«r,prif>  It l' KPEK’S G E M  COLLECTION  of  Axtcrx,  HnLnmx.  Pnnxy,  I  etunln,  0 

FLOWER  SEEDS  IMiIux.  Verbena.  Ooilhl-ZInnU,  In  nil  TEN  I’.iekelx,  .m.-l  l.eautlftil  * »- 

SPECIAL  SiAl  fi»r°lSH4 'prior  uAofi V'no’nxgw!' AlilUDwiif  * 

A " xnd'ohi’i'i?  nf*ll l*  Ill’ll E'W  Nv'e'lCO ME  OATS,  wtll'h,  I  •  ^El!*K  <■ 
ui  iTi  rr  nnnnrr  0,  on* PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  War*t.*«*  :  >;* •«*  ■ 


heart,  and  rc-raxinx  of  iuperh  on 


rw ..  ■« 


i  nl„ii.. 11111110-1.  nil. Ill-  woriti  the 
wei-i  ui  honey ,  xml  u  ytm  In-  0 


prioo,  xml  li Is n  i»ue  pile 
deed;  liurpeera  Ini- 
t'uhbiige,  »l I  head,  an 
men-.  -Tru.  mild ;  Hpnnlah  Moitatr**"* 
Perfect  Unn  »QiiH«l*.Jir,'|ine  nml  .--or limit 
Oriinge  lurrot.  '  <  ■'  Purple  1  up  Muni, 
lie  Tunintu.  O-T'l'h-’  above  X  _  . 
CoUeclluu  by  Mo.ll.  po»lpnld,  t„  any 


CLUU  *wt  -*  **  - -  ’  - -  | 

MAST,  FOOS  &  Go.,  Sprir.gfielo,  Q. 
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|leur-*J  other. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

S  tho  older  readers  of  the  Ru- 
Ral  New-Yorker  area  ware, 
La  ~  for  tiie  past  ten  years  we  have 
been  trying  first  one  and  then 
another  breed  of  poultry.  We 
now  have  a  fine  strain  of  Light 
Brahmas  two  years  old  last 
Sommer,  and  we  must,  confess 
that  they  have  by  uo  means  met  the  expecta 
tious  which  might  fairly  be  entertained  from 
the  praise  which  this  breed  receives  from  all 
quarters.  They  have  received  the  same  care 
given  to  breeds  tested  in  past  years;  they  have 
been  healthy  and  are  now  in  splendid  feather 
and  condition.  Still  they  have  given  us  fewer 
eggs  during  the  Winters  than  any  other  breed. 
This  is  contra  ry  to  the  experience  of  others,  but 
it  is  our  own  experience,  and  the  reader  may 
accept  it  for  what  he  may  deem  it  to  be  worth. 
Much  may  be  said  in  their  favor,  but  all  this 
has  appeared  in  these  columns  a  hundred 
times  and  there  is  no  need  of  repeating  it  now. 
Our  statement  is  simply  that  as  Winter  lay¬ 
ers  they  are  of  less  value  than  the  Hatnburghs, 
Cochins,  Leghorns,  Houdaus,  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  even  the  ordinary  mixed-up  barnyard  fowds 
to  be  seen  on  most  farms. 

teas. 

Little  need  be  said  about  peas,  new  or  old, 
that  has  not  already  appeared  in  these  col¬ 
umns  during  the  past  year.  From  the  very 
careful  trials  made  here  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years  it  appears  that  there  are  uo  marked 
differences  between  the  “First  aud  Best”  Peas 
offered  liy  leading  seedsmen.  Some  give  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  more  careful  selection  of  seeds 
thau  others,  and  these  differences  were  noted 
in  our  last  season's  tests. 

Cleveland’s  Rural  New- Yorker  Pea 
is  a  new*  claimant  for  the  honor  of  being  real¬ 
ly  the  first  aud  best.  But  we  cannot  corrobo 
rate  the  Claim  since  the  seeds  were  reeei  ved  too 
late  to  be  sown  with  the  others.  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  claims  that  they  are  the  earliest  and 
most  even  iu  maturing  of  unv  pea  yet  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  illustration  at  Figure  fci  is  an 
exact  copy  of  u  photograph  from  nature  sent 
to  us  by  him.  According  to  his  statement  this 
pea  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  in  less  than 
two  years.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  ask  our 
subscribers  to  test  it  beside  other  “First  and 
Best”  Peas  and  report  the  results.  Eighteen 
thousand  trials  will  probably  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Of  Dwarf  Early  peas  the  American 
Wonder  still  holds  the  first  place.  It  is  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  days  as  early  as  the  earliest, 
and  the  quality  is  the  best. 

Garden  Pride  Pea  grows  about  a  foot  in 
bight.  The  vines  are  very  vigorous  aud  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  peas  (seeds)  are  large  and 
nearly  smooth.  Our  entire  crop  was  ready  to 
be  picked  June  20,  sowu  April  10. 

Arnold’s  Nos.  I  and  2.  These  were  sent  to 
us  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sous,  of  New  York,  to 
be  tested.  They  are  now  advertised  under  the 
names  of  Abuudance  and  Everbeariug.  Of 
these  we  shall  make  n  report  later. 

Latest  of  All,  sent  to  ns  by  the  London 
seedsmen,  Sutton  &  Sous,  will  probably  be 
offered  by  American  seedsmen  this  year,  as 
it  well  deserves  to  be.  The  vines  grow  three- 
aud-one-half  feet  high.  They  often  branch  at 
the  bottom,  or  rather  send  up  two  or  three 
ending  stems.  Upon  such  plants  40  pods 


were  common  enough.  The  pods  grow  in 
Pail's ,  the  peas  are  wrinkled,  of  large  size  and 
fine  quality.  July  18,  100  pods  weighed  26 
ounces,  contained  500  peas  which  weighed  15 
ounces.  It  is  well  named  Latest  of  All ;  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  late  peak  tried  last  season, 
it  was  several  days  later  than  any  other. 

Again  we  recommend  the  Telephone  (four 
feet),  Carter’s  Stratagem  (two  and-one-half 
feet),  both  intermediate  kinds,  for  general  use. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  introduced  the 


Telephone  in  this  country,  and  was  the  first  to 
test  both  the  Telephone  and  Stratagem. 

tests  of  new  potatoes  continued. 

Dunmore.  Test  45  A. — Planted  in  clayey, 
retentive  soil  in  trenches  a  spade  wide,  three 
feet  apart;  the  pieces  (two  eyes  each)  one 
foot  apart  and  four  inches  deep.  They  were 
covered  with  soil  lightly  and  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  of  chemical  fertilizer  sown  to  the 
acre.  Cultivation  flat  as  in  all  tests  of  this 
plot.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  582.40 


bushels  to  the  acre.  Among  the  best,  five 
weighed  two  pounds  11  ounces.  Of  large  and 
small  there  were  at  the  rate  of  119,064  to  the 
acre  or  to  a  hill.  The  shape,  as  shown  in 
figure  58,  page  90,  from  nature,  is  rounding- 
oblong,  flattened.  The  skin  iswhat  is  called 
white,  smooth;  the  eyes  not  deep.  Most  of 
them  were  of  marketable  size.  They  were 
eaten  September  20  and  December  15.  The 
flesh  is  white,  but  when,  as  in  the  above  case, 
grown  in  a  moist  soil,  not  quite  dry  or  mealy. 
The  seed  came  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  its  introducer. 

Watermelons.— It  matters  little  what  fer¬ 
tilizers  you  give  the  soil ;  how  well  you  pre¬ 
pare  it;  how  carefully  you  shield  the  vines 
from  insect  depredations,  the  largest  and  best 
watermelons  can  not  lie  grown  in  cold  soils  or 
soils  not  well  drained.  Such  is  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  garden  lands  of  the  Rural 
Grounds.  We  can  raise  watermelons  weighing 
about  8<)  pounds.  That  is  about  the  best  we  can 
do— let  the  ground  be  as  rich  as  possible,  and 
let  the  care  be  perfect  in  every  way.  While 
we  have  taken  just  such  care  as  this  of  our 
melons,  neighboring  farmers  have  raised 
much  finer  melons  cm  poorer  land  with  the  aid 
of  scarcely  any  manure.  But  the  soil  was 
light  and  dry. 


dljf  Viimjart). 


PLANTING  THE  GRAPEVINE— MAKING 
TRELLISES— TRAINING  THE  VINE. 

Planting. — Take  your  vines,  in  a  pail 
with  water  or  wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth, 
from  the  place  where  they  were  heeled 
iu,  to  the  holes;  wheu  planting  let  one  per¬ 
son  shorten  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife, 
then  spread  them  out  evenly  on  all  sides,  and 
let  another  fill  in  with  well  pulverized  earth. 


OATS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  should  be  glad 
if  we  could  give  our  readers  any  information 
as  to  oats  which  we  have  not  already  placed 
before  them.  We  have  tried  every  kind  of  oat 
which  has  seemed  worthy  of  trial  and  every 
season  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  that 
the  older  varieties  are  as  good  as  any.  The 
variations  in  white  oats  are  not  well  marked 
as  they  appeal-  in  the  new  names  advertised 
and  from  one  to  three  years  suffices  to  show 
that,  except  it  may  be  in  the  time  of  ripening, 
neither  has  auy  marked  merits  not  possessed 
by  the  others.  The  new  black  oat.  Black 
Champion,  offered  in  the  Rural’s  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution,  is  quite  different  from  any  we  have 
ever  tried,  in  two  respects  at  least,  viz  ,  that 
they  tiller  more  and  the  panicles  are  more 
spreading.  But  we  are  by  uo  means  positive 
that  they  will  prove  worthy  of  extended  cul¬ 
tivation.  Mold's  Eunobled  Oats  (Black  Tar¬ 
tarian)  introduced  by  the  Rural  years  ago, 
are  the  best  dark  oats  we  know'  of,  but  they 
are  too  late.  The  so-called  Australian  Oats 
weighed  over  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  when  we 
first  sowed  them.  Now  they  weigh  less  than 
40.  The  American  Triumph  Oats  last  season 
bore  panicles  a  foot  in  length,  averaging  80 
spikelets  to  a  panicle,  with  heavy  straw.  But 
they  are  later  than  the  Australian.  The  Wel¬ 
come  Oats  ripened  with  the  Australian  and 
much  resembled  them  iu  all  respects.  Still, 
we  hear  that  this  variety  has  yielded  remark¬ 
able  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
51  hits  Russian  Oats  largely  advertised 
two  years  ago  are  with  us  inferior  to  the 
Probsteier.  The  W asliington  Oats  ( introduced 
by  the  Rurali,  if  a  distinct  variety  at  all, 
have  no  special  merits  and  smut  badly. 


CLE5  ELAND’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  PEA.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  52. 
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off  when  they  reach  the  second  horizontal 
wire,  whereby  the  laterals  are  forced  into 
stronger  growth,  each  forming  a  medium- 
sized  cane,  which  is  shortened  in  the  Fall 
from  four  to  six  buds.  One  of  the  two  main 
canes  may  be  layered  in  June,  covering  it. 
with  mellow  soil  about,  an  inch  deep,  leaving 
the  ends  of  the  laterals  out  of  the  ground. 
These  will  generally  make  good  plants  iu  the 
Fall  for  further  plantations;  with  varieties 
which  do  not  grow  easily  from  cuttings,  this 
method  is  particularly  desirable.  Figure  60 
shows  the  vines  tied  and  pruned  accordingly, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  season,  the  cross-lines 
through  the  canes  showing  where  they  are  out 
off  or  pruned. 

Another  good  mode  of  training,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  is  to  bend  down 
in  the  Fall,  at  the  end  of  the  second  season, 
the  two  main  canes  of  the  vine  in  opposite 
directions,  laying  and  tying  them  against,  the 
lower  wire  or  bar  of  the  trellis,  as  shown  in 
figure  50,  and  shortening  them  to  four  feet 
each.  Then  let  five  or  six  of  the  buds  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  arms  be  grown  into  upright 
canes.  (See  fig.  01.)  All  buds  and  shoots  not 


this  variety  some  miles  distant  in  another 
collection.  The  Rural's  illustration  and  de¬ 
scription  as  to  time  of  ripening,  color,  etc., 
fully  coincide  with  my  experience.  R.  W.  8. 


two-and  one  half  inches  wide  and  one  inch 

thick,  one  strip  or  bar  being  placed  one  foot 

from  the  ground  and  the  other  at  the  top  of 

the  posts.  Then  take  Mo.  1(1  galvanized  iron 

wire  and  put  it  on  perpendicularly,  twisting  it 

around  the  lower  and  upper  bar  at  n  distauce 

of  about  1:2  inches  apart.  y* 

Galvanized  wire  is  pre- 

ferable.  and  as  a  pound 

of  Mo.  10  wire  gives  10:2  \  j 

feet,  the  additional  ex-  }  (  v  ’  fiy 

pense  is  but  very  small.  ♦  1 

This  trellis  will  prob- 

ably  cost  less  than  one  C'-XT* 

with  horizontal  wires, 

and  is  preferred  by  ^ 

some.  Practical  expe-  •.  * 

rience,  however,  speaks  1 

iu  favor  of  horizontal  l-\:- . 

wires,  and  a  method  v  f 

with  only  two  horizon-  Wk? 

tal  wires,  the  lower  '  ' 

about  three  feet  high  E  b^ru 

and  the  upper  about  JM  ' ' 

five-and-one-half  feet 

M?V*  ETin8  th'’  T?  Single  "staVk 

..pm'on  of  v,Me.y»r.J^«  Training. — Fig-  57. 
East  and  West.  A  good 

many  grape  growers  train  their  vines  to 
stakes,  believing  it  to  !»■  cheaper. 

This  method  has  also  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  allowing  us  to  cultivate,  plow  and 
cross-plow  the  ground  in  all  directions,  leaving 
but  little  to  hoe  around  the  vinos.  Some  use 
one  stake  only,  as  shown  iu  figure  57,  but  with 
our  strong  growers  this  mode  is  apt  to  crowd 
foliage  and  fruit  too  much;  others  therefore 
use  two,  and,  where  timber  is  plenti¬ 
ful.  even  three  stakes  around  each  vine, 
about  111  inches  from  it,  winding  the  canes 
around  them  spirally  until  they  reach  the  top. 
The  disadvantages  ol  training  on  stakes  are, 
that  these  soon  rot  in  the  ground,  and  must 
be  almost  aunually  taken  out,  repointed  and 
driven  into  the  soil,  consequently  they  require 
more  labor,  and  are  not  as  durable  as  a  trellis, 
unless  cedar  poles  are  used,  or  other  very  dur¬ 
able  timber.  A  very  simple  combination  of 
the  trellis  and  stake  system,  shown  in  Figure 
58,  is  also  highly  recouimendable,  requiring 
but  one  wire  for  tlie  bearing  canes,  and  much 


with  the  foot.  Lay  the  vine  m  slanting,  ann 
let  its  top  come  out  at,  the  stake  previously  set. 
Then  with  the  knife,  cut  back  the  top  to  a  bud 
just  above,  or  even  w  ith,  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Do  not  leave  more  than  two  buds 
on  any  one  of  the  youug  vines  which  you  me 
planting,  however  strong  the  tops,  or  however 
stout  and  \\  iry  the  roots  may  be.  One  cane 
is  sufficient  to  grow,  and  merely  to  be  prepared 
for  possible  accident,  both  buds  are  allowed  to 
start.  The  weaker  of  the  two  shoots  may 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON, 


ON  DAIRY  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE, 


Yet,  after  all,  I  hardly  think  that  we  in 
Britain  need  yield  very  much  to  you  in 
America  in  appreciation  of  the  Jerseys  and 
Avrsbires,  though  perhaps  we  say  less  about 
it  than  you  do,  and  if  we  do  say  less  about  it 
it  is  because  we  aro,  as  a  people,  more  given 
than  you  are  to  taciturnity,  and  so  are  less  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  our  loves,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as 
outward  demonstration  goes.  This  last  idea, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  is,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cattle  I  spoke  of  before,  a  question  of 
the  influence  of  climate,  whose  part  >nd  lot  in 


season,  tie  tne  canes  ro  me  creius.  *  ui 
tying,  any  soft  string  or  stout  woolen 
yarn,  the  shreds  of  old  gunnies,  maybe  T*' 
used;  some  obtain  their  tying  material  j  r=^\ 
from  basswood  bark,  soaked  for  two  ^ £  « 
weeks  or  longer  in  ruuning  water.  Tie 
closely,  and  as  young  canes  grow  keep 
them  tied,  but,  in  all  cases,  take  care 
against  tying  too  tightly,  as  the  free  flow  of 
sap  may  be  obstructed. 

The  ground  is  now  plowed  and  hoed  again,  as 
before.  Give  one  (H  in.)  deep  plowing  in  Spring, 
taking  care,  however,  uot  to  cut  or  tear  toe 
roots  of  the  vines,  and  two  more  shallow 
(three  or  four  in.)  plowings  in  Rummer.  From 
each  of  the  buds  left  at.  the  last  pruning  (as 
shown  in  the  preceding  figures),  canes  can  he 
grown  during  the  third  year,  and  each  of 
these  canes  will  probably  bear  two  or  three 
bunches  of  fruit.  There  is  danger  of  their  being 
injured  by  over-bearing,  on  which  account 
the  hunches  should  be  thinned  out  by  taking 
away  all  imperfect  bunches  and  feeble 
shoots.  In  order  to  secure  future  fruitful 
ness  of  the  vine,  and  ai  the  same  time  to  keep 
it  in  convenient  control,  we  would  allow  no 
more  wood  to  grow  than  is  needed  for  nexl 
season’s  bearing,  and  for  this  purpose  resort  to 
Spring  pruning. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Bush  & 
Son  and  Meissner  of  Bushberg,  Mo.,  — 
for  most  of  the  facts  of  this  article, 

which  has  been  made  up  in  great  - 

part  from  their  excellent  Bnshherg 
catalogue  already  several  times  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  our  columns.  The  cuts 
also  have  been  re-engraved  from  I  he  £ 
same  with  the  kind  permission  of  theE^^^C 
authors.  - 


Arbor  Trellis.— Fig.  50. 


the  ecouomy  of  nature  are  more  potent  and 
subtle  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking. 
Letting  that  pass,  however,  may  say  that 
we  look  upon  the  Jerseys  as  the  best  of  milk¬ 
ers  and  the  finest  of  butter-makers,  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  in  a  genial  climate  and  carefully 
tended.  They  are,  however,  too  fragile  and 
delicate  ever  to  become  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  British  Islands:  but  you,  I 
understand,  include  the  Guernseys  in  the  term 
Jerseys?  |Oh,  no.— Eds.]  The  Guernseys, 
which  are  bigger  and  hardier,  are  excellent 
milkers  withal.  On  the  Ayrsbires  we  also  look 
as  excellent  milkers,  probably  giviug  a  larger 
yield  of  milk,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  cow, 
than  almost  any  other  breed,  yet  milk  that  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Jerseys,  and 
probably  not  superior  on  the  average  to  that 
of  our  other  breeds  of  cattle.  We  also  regard 
them  as  the  hardiest  of  our  essentially  dairy 
breeds,  the  most  active,  and  probably  the 
most  pugnacious,  doing  well  on  food  and  iu 


Wire  Trellis,  Braced. — Fig.  54. 

any  vacancies  have  occurred,  fill  out,  as  soon 
as  possible, with  extra-strong  vinesof  the  same 
variety. 

Trellises — During  the  following  Winter, 
the  trellis-  should  be  built.  The  plan  adopted  by 
most  of  our  experienced  grape-growers,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  some  a  d  vantages  over  other  plaus,  espec¬ 
ially  if  grapes  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  is 
as  follows:  Posts  of  some  durable  timber  (Red 
Cedar  is  best)  are  split  three  inches  thick  and 
about,  seven  feet  long,  so  as  to  lie  five  feet  in 
hight  after  being  set;  these  posts  are  set  in 
holes  two  feet  deep,  10  to  IS  feet  apart  iu  the 
rows  iso  t  hat  either  two  vines  eight  feet  apart, 
or  three  vines  six  feet  apart,  are  between  two 
stakes) ;  t hre<-  wires  are  then  stretched  hori¬ 
zontally  bet  ween  the  posts,  being  fastened  to 
each  post  with  a  staple  fl.  which  is  driven  in  so 
firmly  that  the  wire  is  prevented  from  slip¬ 
ping  through.  The  two  end  posts  should  lx* 
larger  than  the  others,  and  braced  (Fig.  54), 
so  that  the  contraction  of  the  wire  (in  cold 
weather)  will  not  loosen  them.  The  first  wire 
is  placed  about  18  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  the  others  18  inches  apart;  this  brings  the 
upper  wire  about  four  feet  six  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  size  of  the  wire  used  is  No.  10 
annealed  iron;  No.  12  wire  is  strong  enough. 
At  the  present  prices  of  wire  the  cost  per  acre 
will  be  from  810  to  800,  according  to  distance 
of  rows  and  number  of  wires  used. 

In  place  of  the  wire,  slats  or  laths  may  serve 
the  same  purpose,  as  shown  in  figure  55,  but 


Trellis  with  STAKE  Combination.— Fig  58, 

lighter  stokes,  which  need  not  be  set  as  deep 
into  the  ground  as  where  no  wire  is  used  to 
hold  them. and  consequently  they  will  last  long¬ 
er;  hut  by  this  method  one  cannot  cross-plow. 

To  secure  this  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  to  our  strong  growers  more  space 
and  tber  benefits  of  high  training,  an  arbor 
trellis,  such  as  shown  in  Figure  5'.*,  may  be 
used.  The  construction  of  this  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  on  accountof  the  necessary  high  posts 
(of  which  the  end  posts  only  need  be  quite 
strong' and  of  w  ire;  but  the  productiveness 
and  exemption  from  disease  art*  also  greater 
in  proportion.  By  this  method  the  ground 
might  also  be  used  for  grass  culture,  and  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  and  tying  are  almost  entirely  dis- 


Layering  a  Main  Cane.— Fig.  00. 

climates  that  would  bring  about  more  or  less 
deterioration  in  the  bulk  of  other  breeds. 

As  you  have  such  a  hankerin'  after  small 
cattle  which  give  rich  milk  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  aro  comparatively  indifferent  on  the 
score  of  beef,  l  wonder  you  do  not  go  in  for 
the  Kerry  cattle  of  Ireland.  In  them  you 
would  have  the  smallest  of  the  British  breeds, 
and  almost  the  hardiest  of  them  all,  hardier 
in  any  case  than  any  purely  Euglish  breed. 
The  milk  they  give  is  uncommonly  rich  iu 
quality,  though  not  so  high-colored  as  that  of 
the  Jerseys,  and  they  give  au  extraordinary 
quantity  of  it.  I  am,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
clear  that  they  would  uot  even  beat  the  Ayr¬ 
shire*.  when  the  size  of  the  animals  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  butter  they  give  is 


MULCHING  GRAPE-VINES. 

Iu  the  Rural  for  January  ‘20,  page  51, 
under  the  head  of  Mulching  Grape  vines,  the 
question  is  asked,  “Is  it  a  good  plan  to  mulch 
grape-vines  with  leaves?"  The  answer  is, 
"We  do  not  know,  never  having  tried  it." 
Let  me  say  that  1  prune  my  vines,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  back  to  two  good  buds  uud 
then  lay  them  dow  n  beforo  freezing,  on  the 
ground  and  mulch  them  with  leaves,  fourto 
six  inches  deep,  held  In  place  with  small 
brush.  Since  1  pursued  this  course  the  vines 
have  had  a  healthy  growth,  and  have  yielded 
more  thau  double  the  amount  of  fruit  that, 
they  did  before.  I  thiuk  that  no  necessity  ex¬ 
ists  for  testing  their  power  of  endurance. 
The  Winter  winds  affect  unfavorably  the 

canes,  both  as  to  their  vigor  r  ^  __  ^ 

and  fruitage.  It  is  better  to  £  * 

protect  the  hardy  canes  with  j~j (j  "^*7^  y ± 
a  mulch  of  leaves. 


Slat  Trellis. 

they  are  not  durable,  and  the  posts  must  then 
be  put  in  much  closer.  Another  mode  of 
making  wire-trellis  (the  Fuller  plan)  is  wiih 
horizontal  bars  and  perpendicular  wires,  as 
shown  in  figure  50. 


peused  with.  The  fruit  gathering  is,  however, 
less  con  venient,  and  none  but  quite  hardy,  vig¬ 
orous  varieties  should  lx*  thus  trained. 

If  you  covered  your  young  vines  last  Fall, 
remove  the  earth  from  over  them  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Spring,  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost 
is  past:  then  cultivate  the  whole  ground, 
plowing  between  the  rows  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep,  and  carefully  hoeing  about  the 
vines  with  the  two-pronged  German  hoe  or 
karst ,  or  Hexamer’s  pronged  hoe.  The  ground 
should  thus  be  broken  up,  inverted,  and  kept 
in  a  mellow  condition  continually;  but  do  not 
work  the  ground  when  wet. 

During  the  second  Summer  a  cane  or  shoot 
is  produced  from  each  of  the  two  or  three 
buds  which  were  left  on  the  vine  last  Fall.  Of 
these  young  shoots,  if  there  are  three,  leave 
only  the  two  strongest,  tying  them  neatly  to 
the  trellis,  and  let  them  grow  unchecked  to  the 
uppermost  wire. 

With  the  strong-growing  varieties,  especial¬ 
ly  when  we  intend  to  grow  the  fruit  on  late¬ 
rals  or  spurs,  the  two  main  canes  are  pinched 


Although 
they  might  uot  be  badly  In¬ 
jured  by  exposure  during  the 
Winter,  fruitage  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  L.  s.  K. 

Osage,  Iowa. 


Wire  Trellis,  Fuller  Plan  —Fig.  56. 

Posts  of  good,  hard  durable  wood,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  six-aud-one-half  to 
seven  feet  long,  are  placed  between  the  vines, 
at  equal  distances  from  each  vine,  uud  iu  a 
line  with  them,  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 
When  the  posts  are  set,  nail  on  strips  about 


There  is  yet  another  consideration  which  boars 
ou  this  poiut,  viz  :  the  influence  of  the  sea. 
You  will  notice  that  the  native  habitat  of  our 
best  milking  breeds  is,  in  each  case,  more  or 
less  directly,  under  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
aud  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  Jerseys.  Tho  British  Islands,  generally, 
in  fact,  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  sea 
air,  iu  which  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
plays  au  all-important  part;  but  in  America, 
where  there  are.  such  vast  distances  of  inland 
couutry  that  is  far  away  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  sea,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  our  insular  cattle  will  change  more  or 
less  in  character,  iu  ceurse  of  time,  unless  that 
character  is  maintained  by  repeated  importa¬ 
tion  from  the  Old  Country. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  in  the  least  degree 
likely  that  the  Short-horns  will  lose  populari¬ 
ty  as  dairy  stock  in  these  islands.  You  in 
America  regard  them  as  bcefers  rather  than 
milkers,  but  this  is  probably  owing  iu  part  to 
your  having  imported  so  many  of  our  pedi¬ 
gree  Short-horns,  which  are  notoriously  poor 
milkers.  In  the  breeding  of  these  cattle  the 
question  of  milk  iu  many  cases  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  of  little  or  no  importance,  beef  and 
beauty  being  the  points  aimed  at,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  many  of  our  most  fashion¬ 
able  tribes  and  families  of  Short-horns  are 
very  indifferent  milkers,  being  in  many  in¬ 
stances  unable  to  raise  their  own  offspring. 
Now  with  such  cattle  as  these  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  climate  of  America  should  have 
produced  beef  instead  of  milk,  and  hence  the 
reputation  which  the  Short-horns  have  with 
you.  But  the  prevailing  dairy  stock  of  the 
northern  aud  midlaud  counties  of  England,  iu 
many  parts  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  al¬ 
most  everywhere  in  Ireland,  is  Short-horn; 
not  pedigree  Short- horn,  of  course,  but  good.’ 
practical,  rent-payiug  farmer’s  stock.  These 
cattle  are  as  a  rule  very  fair  milkers,  and 
they  have  the  additional  merit  of  turniug  off 
well  into  beef  at  the  last.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  old  Long-horns  were  the  prevailing 
stock  iu  many  English  counties,  but  they  have 
been  displaced  by  the  Short-horns  during  that 
period  so  thoroughly  that  only  a  few  herds  of 
them  are  now'  kept,  and  these  more  for  fancy, 
and  as  curiosities,  than  for  any  other  reason. 
We,  iu  Eugland,  theu,  whatever  you  in 
America  may  do,  regard  the  Short-horns  as 
very  good  dairy  stock,  hardy,  docile,  fair 
milkers,  and  quick  fatteners,  aud  this  is  the 
stock  we  must  keep. 


ing  the  pulley  may  ha  ve  a  hole  bored  into  if  if 
wished,  and  by  means  of  this  attached  to 
the  tree,  a  person  is  enabled  to  draw'  the 
line  in  anv  direction.  The  front  of  the  box 
may  be  made  to  slide,  or  to  work  on  a  binge, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  I  think  this  a 
cheap  and  durable  clothes  line  stretcher. 

Allegheny  Co,,  Pa  Jab.  H.  Anderson. 


It  makes  griddle-rakes  much  more  healthful 
than  buckwheat,  as  they  do  not  affect  the 
skin  or  cause  dyspepsia.  Barley  is  not  so  im- 
povishiug  to  the  soil  as  oats,  aud  is  as  good  a 
crop  to  seed  with  as  wheat.  Forty  years  ago 
barley  was  one  of  the  most  extensively  grown 
and  profitable  crops.  About  thirty  five  years 
ago  it  began  to  fail,  or.  as  the  farmers  said, 
run  out.  Like  wheat,  the  soil  under  con¬ 
stant  culture  of  it  became  depleted  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  required  to  make  a  good  crop  of  bar¬ 
ley.  A  rest  of  over  thirty  years  has  “  re¬ 
newed  '  the  soil,  and  now  barley  is  hereabouts 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and  remunerative 
crops  It  finds  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices,  and 
may  be  utilized  on  the  farin.going  further  than 
oats,  and  being  better  suited  for  all  kinds  of 
stock.  It  is  more  valuable  than  rye.  The 
straw  is  excellent  for  fodder,  cattle  preferring 
it  to  every  other  kind,  aud  it  ranks  at  the 
head  of  the  list  for  making  growth.  It  can 
be  raised  much  more  cheaply  than  corn,  which 
gives  it  an  advantage  over  that  useful  crop. 
There  is  no  other  grain  which  fits  in  so  gen 
erally  for  the  Spring  rotation,  and  especially 
for  seediug  with  clover  or  grass  seed,  since 
Spring  wheat  is  far  more  uncertain,  and 
yields  only  about  a  fourth  as  much  per  acre. 

Barley  will  produce  as  well  as  oats,  if  not 
better,  and  may  be  sown  later  in  the  season, 
which  relieves  the  rush  of  work  in  the  Spring 
and  allows  the  farmer  to  prepare  his  ground 
better,  which  is  also  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  On  this  account  moist  ground  mav  be 
utilized  which  could  not  be  well  sown  with 
oats  and  to  which  barley  is  especially  suited. 
Two  dollars  a  bushel  were  paid  last  year  for 
the  seed  of  the  Mensury  variety  which  wassowu 


when  more  fire  is  needed.  Its  structure  is 
readily  seen  iu  Figure  64.  G  is  a  plain  black- 
walnut.  board  one  by  four  hy  twenty-four 
inches,  to  which  E,  which  is  one  hy  two  by 
four  inches  is  screwed.  F  is  composed  of  a 
strip  of  hard  rubber  half  an  inch  wide  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to  which  is  firmly 
riveted  a  strip  of  brass  of  the 
same  width  aud  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  rubber 
piece  is  18  inches  long,  aud  the  L  B 

brass  20  inches,  two  inches  ex-  \ — f - 1  — r- 

tending  beyond  the  rubber  at 
the  lower  end  and  bent  as  D  i 

shown.  This  combined  piece  * 
is  fastened  to  E  by  screws  at  E  P  ° 

C  and  J .  A  and  B  are  ordinary 
telephone  wires,  B  being  coiled  I®  j 

around  the  screw  C.  so  as  to  I 

be  held  firmly  between  the 
screw  head  and  the  brass  strip. 

A  is  held  in  the  wire  clamp  D,  0 

which  is  connected  with  H  by 

a  copper  wire  on  the  back  side 

of  the  supporting  board.  H  q 

has  a  regulating  screw  which  p 

can  be  run  out  or  in  so  as  to 

bring  the  inner  end  of  it  at  the 

proper  distance  from  the  bent 

end  of  the  brass  strip.  The  * 

wires  A  and  B  run  to  the  room 

where  the  fireman  sleeps,  and 

are  there  connected  with  a 

small  telephone  bell  and  a  Le-  • 

clanche  battery  of  two  cells. 

So  much  for  the  apparatus;  I  • 

its  working  is  very  simple.  The 
rubber  expanding  more  rapid- 
ly  than  does  the  brass  when 
heated,  the  end  of  the  brass  -  __ 

strip  is  warped  away  from  the  "ur*LH,1&n TZT 
screw  at  H.  On  cooling,  of  Fig- 
course,  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  finally 
when  the  brass  touches  the  screw  at  H.  the 


WHY  WET  LANDS  SHOULD  BE 
DRAINED. 


SIR  J.  B.  LA  WES,  BART.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  8, 


ui  miis  i  enmity,  atm  oy  its  means  to  grow 
agricultural  plants,  he  must  remove  the  super¬ 
fluous  water.  Just  as  without  pumping  you 
cannot  avail  yourself  of  the  coal  or  copper 
which  lies  in  the  mines  beneath  the  surface,  so 
in  like  manner  you  cannot  unlock  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  unless  you  allow  air  to  take 
the  place  of  the  water. 

In  agriculture,  the  plants  perform  the  part 
of  the  miner  iu  separating  the  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  mass  of  the  soil,  which  material 
they  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  the  sun.  and 
the  atmosphere,  manufacture  into  food  for 
man  and  animals.  The  inherent  properties 
of  the  soil  arc  tlras  made  available,  and  that 
which  was  before  of  little  or  no  value  becomes 
most  valuable;  corn  and  meat  are  produced 
and  are  sold  in  the  market,  and  the  landlord 
receives  gold  as  rent  in  exchange  for  a  portion 
of  the  inherent  properties  of  his  soil. 


GRADE  JERSEY  VERSUS  SCRUB. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Mi’s.  Hudson,  who  wrote  in 
favor  of  scrub  cows  in  a  late  Rural,  in  order 
to  conviuce  her  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
that  sort,  that  I  have  since  the  15th  day  of 
April  last,  made  450  pounds  of  butter  from  one 
grade  Jersey  cow.  aud  that  without  feeding 
any  grniu  during  the  Summer,  aud  on  a  test 
of  one  w'eek  she  made  17  pounds. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  mrs.  p.  l.  Norton. 


From  Nature.— Fig.  53.- 

on  Kirby  Homestead  and  produced  a  fine  crop 
without  any  manure.  It,  was  thought  so  well 
of  that  it  has  all  been  saved  for  seed  to  sow 
again  this  year.  The  Hensury  is  a  six-rowed 
variety  and  was  distributed  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  has  the  advantage  of  standing  up  bet- 
tei  than  the  old  kind,  aud  should  be  cut  as  soon 
as  it  turns,  as  the  heads  are  so  heavy  that  they 
are  liable  to  break  off  if  it  is  over-ripe.  The 
seed  may  now  be  obtaiued  at  half  the  cost  of 
last  year .  Two  bushels  are  ample  for  an  acre 
on  rich  soil,  but  two-uud-a  half  are  required 
for  land  of  moderate  fertility,  as  it  will  not 
stool  so  much  ou  the  latter.  It  is  better  to  be 
put  iu  with  a  drill,  aud  when  this  is  done  less 
seed  is  required.  The  ground  should  be  mel¬ 
low  for  barley  and  harrowed  to  a  tine  tilth.  A 
corn  stubble  is  good  aud  it  will  also  do  well  on 
a  clover  sod.  It  should  not  be  put  in  until  the 
ground  has  become  warm,  as,  unlike  oats  or 
wheat,  it  is  not  suited  to  cold  conditions. 


DUN  MORE  POTATO. 

After  land  is  drained,  lime  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied,  aud  on  a  certain  class  of  soils  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  are  very  great.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  scientific  facts  in 
relation  to  agriculture  is  connected  with  nitric 
acid.  The  formation  of  nitric  acid  from  the 
stock  of  organic  nitrogen  exisfiug  in  the  soil, 
the  inert  condition  of  such  organic  nitrogen, 
and  the  great  influence  of  the  liberated  nitric 
acid  iu  promoting  the  growth  of  agricultural 
crops,  may  be  considered  to  have  got  beyoud 
the  regiou  of  probability  into  that  of  estab¬ 
lished  fucts. 

W  heu  we  add  that  the  conversion  of  organic 
nitrogen  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a  living 
organism,  which  cannot  perforin  its  work 
without  there  is  sufficient  lime  iu  the  soil  to 
combine  with  the  nitric  acid  as  quickly  as  it 
is  formed,  we  get  n  clear  iusigbt  as  to  why 
it  is  that  lime  is  far  more  beneficial  upon  soils 
where  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  is 
largo,  and  the  amount  of  lime  is  small,  than  it  is 
upon  soils  where  the  lime  is  ahuudaut  and  the 
vegetable  matter  is  small.  As  iu  draining,  so 
with  liming,  the  inherent  properties  of  the 
soil  are  made  available. 

Rothamsted,  England. 


CHESTERFIELD  [SEEDLING  RASP¬ 
BERRY. 

In  the  Rural  of  January  12  there  appears 
a  description  of  a  black  cap  raspberry,  which 
is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  fanner  near 
Richmond,  \  a.,  which  he  has  named  Chester¬ 
field  Seedling.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  the 
Southern  people,  and  especially  to  the  North¬ 
ern  people  in  the  South,  to  know  that  a  rasp¬ 
berry  could  be  obtained  suitable  to  this  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  quite  a  sacrifice  for  a  Northern 
man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  rasp¬ 
berry  to  do  without  the  luxury  of  this  whole¬ 
some  truit.  It,  seems  that  the  raspberry  above 
alluded  to  should  be  tested  throughout  the 
South,  as  all  raspberries  so  far  have  proved 
a  failure.  While  they  are  cultivated  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  them 
either  for  home  use  or  market,  and  the  fruit 
of  vines  that  should  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
family  is  generally  picked  up  by  the  birds. 
We  need  a  raspberry  that  can  stand  more 
dry.  warm  weather  than  varieties  tried  here- 
tofore.  c  D 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

THE  WINTER  RADISH. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  White  California 
Radish,  and  as  it  is  considered  a  treat  bv  all 
who  are  food  of  this  vegetable  I  think  it 
will  be  found  satisfactory  to  cultivate.  The 
seed  is  uot  to  be  sowu  until  the  time  for  lute 
turnips,  and  as  tho  black  fly  is  very  foud  of 
it,  the  same  treatment  auswers  for  hoth 


DEVICE  FOR  TIGHTENING  CLOTHES 
LINES. 


Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  device  for  tighten¬ 
ing  clothes  Hues,  which  I  putin  use  three  years 
ago,  and  w  hich  is  serviceable  yet.  It  can  be 
made  of  several  other  desirable  shapes,  and 
can  be  fastened  to  a  tree,  house,  post,  etc.,  and 
can  lie  made  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  It 
looks  like  a  bird  box,  if  made  as  shown  at  Fig. 
»S2,  and  small  strips  are  nailed  ou  toform  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  or  even  if  it  is  painted  so  as 
to  represent  thorn.  I  can  stretch  a  line  60 
feet,  holding  it  up  when  full  of  clothes,  without 
props.  Indeed,  my  line  is  87  feet  long,  and  I 
don’t  use  props. 


COMPARATIVE  POTATO  YIELDS. 

V  ith  me  the  past  season,  and  ou  moder¬ 
ately  good  soil,  with  hill  culture,  oue-eye 
pieces  planted  in  alternate  rows,  respectively, 
one  piece  six  inches  and  two  pieces  12  inches 
apart  iu  deep  drills  covered  lightly  at  first, 
the  drill  being  gradually  filled  up  as  I  culti¬ 
vated;  the  Early  Ohio  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
iw  bushel*  per  acre.  Beauty  of  liebrou  150, 
Mammoth  Pearl  198,  White  Star  250,  and 
White  Elephant  330  bushels  per  acre.  The 
seasou  was  favorable  to  early  varieties,  un¬ 
favorable  to  late  ones,  so  I  think  I  note  one 
point  favoring  deep  drills  as  above  for  late 
sorts  in  dry  season.  The  Blush  yielded  about 
double  the  yield  of  the  White  Elephant,  e  h 

Polo,  IU. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  RAISE  ? 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS, 


BARLEY. 

This  used  to  be  a  staple  crop,  aud  was  valua¬ 
ble  in  many  ways.  There  is  no  better  graiu 
for  the  hens  or  hogs.  It  is  the  very  best  to 
grind  aud  feed  to  sows  when  suckling  pigs. 
It  is  superior  food  to  give  cows  to  produce 
milk.  It  Is  the  best  grain  to  mix  with  oats 
for  horses  either  for  driviug  or  woj-k.  It  gives 
them  strength  aud  at  the  same  time  is  not  so 
heating  as  rye  or  corn.  Last,  but  not  least,  it 
is  exceUent  to  make  into  flour  for  griddle- 
cakes.  The  barley  “  bannocks”  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  pen  of  the  Scottish  bard. 


Rur+L  Nrur-Yorktt. 

Clothes  Line  Stretcher. — Fig.  62. 

In  Tig.  62,  No,  3  is  the  box,  attached  to  a 
i  tee,  and  Nos.  2  an  1  are  pulleys  fusioned  to 
bees.  Ihe  pulleys  can  be  made  by  cutting 
‘  "t  a  piece  of  wood  and  placing  a  common 
thread  spool  in  tho  slot,  as  is  seen  in  the  draw'- 
ing  to  the  right  of  the  base  of  the  box.  The 
j’Pool  may  turn  on  a  piece  of  round  iron,  run 
through  the  projecting  arms  of  the  piece  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  end  of  this  piece  of  wood  hold- 


A  GREEN-HOUSE  FIRE  ALARM. 

PROFESSOR  S.  M.  TRACY. 

During  the  past  three  Winters  I  have  used 
an  automatic  fire  alarm  in  our  college  green- 


soft  berry,  when 
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with  me  it  is  nearly  as  Arm  as  the  Wilson,  and 
seems  to  stand  shipping  as  well.  It  has  larger 
berries,  some  of  them  measuring  4^  inches  in 
circumference.  It  is  a  heavier  yielder,  and 
nearly  as  dark  in  color  as  the  Wilson.  I  had 
last  Summer  1^  acre  of  mixed  Wilson  and 
Crescent  set  in  the  proportion  of  four  rows  of 
Crescent  to  two  of  Wilson.  I  gave  them  or¬ 
dinary  field  culture.  The  Crescent  yielded 
double  the  yield  of  the  W  ilson  to  the  row ;  the 
fruit  was  even-sized  and  was  borne  up  better 
on  the  vines.  p-  T- 

Plainfield,  Wis.  


•ftliscflUiifous. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

SEEDSMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  ETC. 

W.  W.  Hilborn  &  Co.,  Arkona,  Ontario. 
Canada.  Annual  descriptive  catalogue  and 
price-list  of  small  fruits. 

William  Bull,  530  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.  W..  Eng.  Catalogue  of  select 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  lilies,  gladioli  and 
bulbs  in  general. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Supplementary  list  of  novelties  and  specialties 
.among  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  roses.  A  valuable 
list. 

Joel  Hosier  &  Son,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

A  pleasing  catalogue  of  grapes,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  etc.,  illustrated  with  wood  cuts 
and  four  colored  plates.  The  new  Atlantic 
Strawberry,  a  specialty. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Garden  Calendar  of  138  pages 
and  many  illustrations.  Select  lists  of  vege¬ 
table,  flower  and  grass  seeds,  bulbous  roots, 
plants  and  small  fruits,  and  a  long  list  of  new 
or  rare  plauts  and  seeds. 

Cole  &  Brother,  Pella,  Iowa.  Seed  cata¬ 
logue  and  guide  to  the  flower  and  vegetable 
garden.  Full  lists  of  farm  seeds.  An  excel¬ 
lent  selection  of  seed  potatoes.  American 
Triumph  and  Welcome  Oats  are  offered;  mil¬ 
lets,  grass  seeds,  Rural  Branching  Sorghum, 
etc. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  E.  Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  Y.  Full  lists  of  all  seeds  for  the 
flower  and  vegetable  garden  and  farm,  with 
many  excellent  illustrations.  There  is  no 
seeds  firm  we  take  more  pleasure  in  commend¬ 
ing  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our 
readers. 

E.  A.  Reeves  &  Co.,  68  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York.  A  full}7  illustrated  catalogue  of 
70  pages  of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  The  new  “White 
Plume”  Celery,  Salamander  Lettuce,  Boss 
Watermelon,  Golden  Dawn  Mango,  Essex 
Hybrid  Squash,  Cow  Peas,  etc.,  are  especially 
mentioned.  Very  full  lists  of  all  staple  va¬ 
rieties  are  presented. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  A  finely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  136  pages,  with 
several  colored  plates.  "Extra  Early  Lima” 
Beans,  many  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cabbages  and  peas  are  mentioned  among  the 
novelties.  This  catalogue  also  offers  many 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree  seeds  about  which 
we  have  many  inquiries. 

Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  129  and  181  South 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  catalogue 
full  of  illustrations,  prizes,  enterprises,  novel¬ 
ties  and  long  lists  of  all  the  standard  seeds  for 
the  garden  or  farm.  Twenty  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  an  illustrated  price-list  of  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  of  all  kinds.  A  supplement  is  added, 
of  a  two-feet  illustration  of  Welcome  Oats, 
which  are  said  to  be  “the  best  and  most  won¬ 
derful  oats  in  the  world.” 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
An  illustrated  catalogue  of  130  pages  of  seeds 
of  all  kinds.  Sibley’s  Imperial  Barley,  Sib¬ 
ley’s  Pride  of  the  North  Corn,  Waushakum 
Corn,  American  Triumph  and  Welcome  Oats; 
Pride  of  the  Market  and  Stratagem  Peas,  first 
tested  by  the  Rcral;  the  Dakota  Red  Pota¬ 
to,  of  which  we  have  heard  good  accounts; 
the  Rochester  Tomato;  Sibley’s  Mediterrane¬ 
an  Hybrid  Wheat  are  among  the  new  things 
offered  by  this  well-known  firm. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  84  Barclay  Street,  New 
York.  A  richly  illustrated  catalogue  and 
hand-book  for  the  farm  and  garden  of  140 
pages.  One  of  the  most  artistically  executed 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  cata¬ 
logue  is  that  of  six  typical  pansies  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece.  A  new  watermelon,  the  American 
Champion;  the  new  peas.  Abundance  and 
Everbearing;  new  potatoes;  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  and  Heavy  Dent  Corns,  a  new 
rhubarb,  new  wheats,  and  many  new  strains 
of  flowers  are  among  the  extended  lists  of 
novelties. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Here  is  a  catalogue  of  120  pages  that  sparkles 
with  novelties,  and  that  must  be  examined  to 
be  appreciated.  W e  have  first  a  very  clever 
colored  plate  of  the  new  Cardinal  Tomato, 
and  further  on  colored  plates  of  single  dahlias 
and  cannas.  One  thousand  dollars  in  cash  are 


offered  in  premiums  for  the  largest  water- 
melons,  potatoes,  com,  beets,  tomatoes,  etc. 
The  ue  w  Ironclad  Watermelon  herein  offered  is 
said  to  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other.and 
to  possess  qualities  quite  superior  to  auy  other. 
One  hundred  dollars  are  offered  for  the  best 
specimens.  A  specialty  is  made  of  Burpee  s 
Welcome  Oats,  and  $600  worth  of  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  iargest  yields.  The  catalogue 
ends  with  an  illustrated  list  of  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  etc. 

IMPLEMENTS,  MANURES,  ETC. 

Sandwich  Enterprise  Company.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  machinery  for  culti¬ 
vating  corn,  cotton,  etc.  Circular  of  “Little 
Jokers”  Climax  Riding  Cultivator. 

The  American  Dairy  Salt  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Manual  of  Onondaga  salt. 
There  is  some  valuable  information  in  this  as 
to  the  uses  of  salt,  to  relative  purity  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  salts,  etc. 

The  New  'Y  ork  Plow  Company,  55  Beek- 
mau  Street.  New7  York.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  steel  plows,  harrows,  rollers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  feed  cutters,  root  cutters,  mills,  horse¬ 
powers,  Bteam  engines,  corn  planters,  dump¬ 
ing  carts,  trucks,  etc. 

Gere,  Truman,  Platt  &  Co.,  23  and  25 
Merwin  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Circular  of 
the  Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  and  Float¬ 
ing  Harrows,  cultivators,  etc.  These  imple¬ 
ments  should  be  studied  by  all  farmers  who 
need  them.  They  are  in  some  respects  un- 
equaled. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  158  Front  street,  N.  Y.  Circular 
(12  pages)  of  the  Mapes  complete  manures  for 
oranges,  tropical  fruits  in  general,  vegetables, 
sorghum  aud  sugar  canes,  etc.,  presenting 
many  testimonials  from  Southern  growers  as 
to  their  value. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  beautiful, 
illustrated  catalogue  of  carriages,  platform 
spring  wagons,  pleasure  aud  business  carts. 
All  who  need  anything  of  the  kind  should  ap¬ 
ply  for  this  catalogue,  which  shows  the  vehi¬ 
cles  offered  for  sale,  by  fiuely-exeeuted  wood- 
cuts  in  every  detail. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  A  catalogue  of  Kemp’s 
Patent  Manure  Spreader,  now  well  known 
over  the  country.  Illustrations  fully  explain 
the  construction  and  method  of  using  this  val¬ 
uable  labor-saving  machine.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  farmer  who  has  used  the  spreader 
that  does  not  speak  well  of  it. 

J.  B.  Sardy  &  Son,  141  Water  Street,  New7 
York.  Catalogue  of  Sardy’s  Phospho-Peru- 
vian  Guano,  Ammoniated  Superphosphate, 
Alkaline  Phosphate,  Acid  Phosphate  and 
Pulverized  S.  C.  Phosphate.  Mr.  A.  Rose,  of 
Peun  Yan,  Yates  County, N.Y.,  testifies  under 
oath  that  he  raised  upon  one-half  acre  of  land, 
manured  with  Sardy’s  Phospbo-Peruvian 
Guano,  416  bushels  of  potatoes— that  is,  832 
bushels  per  acre ! 

.  miscellaneous. 

Ready  Reference  List  for  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Advertisers,  prepared  by  Tracy  & 
Dietz,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

An  Essay  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vege¬ 
tation,  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Them:  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Greene,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Charles  V. 
Riley,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  for  the  year  1883.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricdltube,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  2.  Reports 
and  the  Chinch  Bug.  Government  Printing 
of  Observations  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  relative  to  the  imports,  exports,  immi¬ 
gration  and  navigation  of  the  United  States 
for  the  three  months  ending  September  SO, 
1883. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Entomology.  Bulletin  No.  1.  Reports 
of  experiments,  chiefly  with  kerosene,  upon 
insects  injuriously  affecting  the  orange  tree 
and  the  cotton  plant.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Division  of  Entomology.  Bulletin  No. 
8.  Reports  of  observations  and  experiments 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  division,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  entomologist. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office. 

M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  111. 
An  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue  of  150 
pages,  of  Percberon  horses,  with  an  instructive 
introduction  aud  history  of  the  i  ace.  One  of 
the  many  wonderful  enterprises  the  greut 
West  is  noted  for,  and  one  which  none  fa 
vored  with  opportunity  should  miss  seeing,  is 
the  great  breeding  establishment  of  “Oak- 
lawn,"  owned  by  Mr.  Dunham,  at  Wayne, 
Ill. ,  35  miles  f rom  Chicago.  His  importations 
of  Percberon  horses  from  Fiance,  to  date, 
have  aggregated  the  immense  sum  of  $2,500,- 
000,  aud  at  the  present  time  at  “Oaklawn,” 
500  head  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  that  race 


can  be  seen,  while  on  the  Colorado  ranges 
are  2,000  mares  and  21  imported  Percheron 

stallions  in  breeding. 

♦♦♦ 

AN  END  TO  ONE  MISCHIEVOUS 
MONOPOLY. 


One  of  the  small  but  most  exasperating 
monopolies  in  the  country  has  been  scotched, 
and  will  probably  be  killed  very  soou  iu  this 
State.  It  was  small  because  it  operated  only 
over  a  few  epunties;  but  it  was  excessively 
exasperating  bocaase  it  was  conducted  by 
foreigners  who  came  from  England,  and  it 
was  completely  ruinous  to  the  American 
farmers  who,  in  pursuit  of  their  birthright, 
were  cultivating  their  owu  fields  aud  farms, 
and  making  their  living  by  their  own  indns 
try.  The  case,  which  is  as  follows,  is  one  of 
exceedingly  great  and  wide  interest  to  Ameri 
can  farmers  everywhere. 

A  number  of  English  speculators  aud  capi¬ 
talists  came  to  this  country  and  secured  pos¬ 
session  of  a  large  territory  on  the  Yuba, 
Feather  aud  Sacramento  Rivers,  in  which 
were  large  deposits  of  gold-bearing  gravel. 
Down  the  rivers  the  lands  were  occupied  by 
farmers,  who  were  growing  grain,  making 
butter  and  rearing  cattle,  aud  all  this  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  the  land  was  worth  $100  per 
acre.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary  and 
safe,  but  slow,  process  of  washing  the  gravel 
for  the  gold,  these  foreign  vampires  brought 
water  in  large  quantities  from  the  mountains 
in  pipes,  and  with  the  great  head  thus  ob¬ 
tained  tore  the  gi*avel  hills  to  atoms,  and 
washed  the  mud  down  into  the  rivers  by  mil 
lions  of  tons.  In  a  short  time  the  river  beds 
were  filled  and  choked,  and  the  muddy  water 
overflowed  upon  the  farms,  and  iu  time  cov¬ 
ered  them  witliearth  fromtwo  to  ten  feet  deep. 
No  less  than  20,000  acres  of  the  river  farms 
on  the  Yuba  have  in  this  way  been  destroyed. 
The  rivers  were  fast  filling  up;  aud  even  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  was  being  injured  by 
the  earth  washed  down.  The  farmers  applied 
to  the  courts  and  procured  injunctions  against 
the  mining  companies,  A  final  decision  has 
just  been  made  by  Judge  Saw}  er  of  the  U.  S 
Circuit  Court  granting  a  perpetual  injunction 
against  this  wasteful  and  injurious  kind  of 
aiming  and  compelling  the  companies,  if  they 
want  to  get  the  gold,  to  do  so  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  farms  and  ruining  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
trious  farmers.  The  case  is  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  u  final  decision.  The 
brazeu  impudence  of  these  foreigners  who 
come  to  this  country  and  attempt  thus  to 
monopolize  the  laud,  although  it  may  seem  a 
small  affair,  is  astounding.  It  may  be  a  small 
affair  but  it  is  as  great  a  disaster  as  it  can  pos 
sibly  be  to  the  farmers  who  are  rqjued,  who 
in  their  ruin, — to  use  the  simile  of  the  poet, — 
may  each  feel  as  great  a  paug  as  if  the  whole 
nation  were  injured  aud  destroyed. 

These  California  farmers  should  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  of  the  farmers  of  the 
land  and  the  more  so  because  they  are  the  pi 
oneere  in  a  life  struggle  which  must  inevita¬ 
bly  engage,  sooner  or  later,  the  whole  agri 
cultural  interest  iu  a  strife  to  relieve  them 
selves  from  the  crushiug  folds  of  this  giant 
serpent,  monopoly,  which  is  squeezing  the  life 
out  of  them  Let  every  farmer  open  his  eyes 
to  the  condition  of  affaire,  and  study  it,  iu 
preparation  for  the  time  wheu  he  must  make 
his  legitimate  influence  felt  upon  the  law¬ 
making  power,  which  he  creates  by  bis  votes, 
aud  can  change  iu  the  same  way  when  he 
pleases.  s- 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


of  the  best  managed  Eastern  dairying,  pro¬ 
duces  27,000,000  pounds  of  butter  yearly.  The 
preseut  product  of  Iowa,  which  is  one  of  the 
newest  of  the  Western  dairy  States,  is  100,000, 
000  pounds  yearly.  The  product  has  doubled 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  promises  to  double 
again  in  the  next  two  years.  Iowa  has  a  live 
agricultural  college,  with  which  is  connected 
a  dairy  experiment  station— the  only  one  in 
the  whole  country — which  gives  evidence  of 
vitality.  This  is  because  it  is  a  practical  affair 
and  deals  with  native  American  concerns, 
and  is  not  a  tail  to  the  German  “  kites”  which 
are  as  unstable  and  uncertain  as  those  frolic* 
some  toys  in  the  hands  of  children.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  Iowa  butter  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  aud  market  a  broad  or  sells 
at  home  at  nearly  twice  the  prices  at  which 
Eastern  butter  is  sold.  Aud  the  reason  seems 
to  be  that  Western  dairymen  are  wide-awake, 
while  those  in  the  East  are  sleeping. 


Raising  Sorghum.— Iu  selecting  the  land 
for  sorghum,  as  clean  a  place  as  practicable 
should  be  selected ;  not  only  cleau  from  weeds, 
stalks,' etc.,  but  also  from  weed  seeds,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Iowa  Homestead.  He  finds  it 
profitable  to  take  considerable  time  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  soil  before  planting  tbo  seed,  be¬ 
lieving  it  an  economy  of  time  aud  labor  iu 
cultivating  and  harvesting.  His  method  is 
to  soak  the  seed  at  least  24  hours  before 
planting;  lay  off  in  rows  four  feet  apart; 
run  the  seed  as  evenly  as  possible  iu  the  row ; 
cover  lightly.  Cultivation  should  commence 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cane  can  be  seen 
iu  the  row.  It  grows  very  slowly  at  first,  and 
needs  all  the  coaxing  possible.  Keep  clean 
even  if  you  have  to  go  over  with  the  hoe:  it 
will  pay  in  the  end.  Clean  cultivation  aud 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  wheu  young  will 
be  the  making  of  the  crop.  Wait  until  the 
seed  is  ripe  before  harvesting.  It  will  not  pay 
to  work  up  before  this  time.  If  possible  have 
the  cane  worked  up  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  aud 
stripped ;  save  the  seed,  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
for  feeding  either  to  poultry,  hogs  or  horses. 


FINALLY". 


Jones,  of  Binghamton,  expresses  the  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  Husbandman  that  strictly  pure 
oleomargarine,  made  from  beef  tallow  aud 
milk,  has  no  very  objectionable  qualities,  aud 
is  one  of  the  most  harmless  of  adulterated 
food  products,  much  less  hurtful  than  the 
sweetening  compounds  sold  as  sugar  aud  sirup, 
made  of  glucose,  barytes,  sand,  etc.  Col, 
Piollet  very  tersely  sums  up  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  adulterations  under  the  one  head  of 
counterfeiting,  and  relegates  them  all  to  the 
States’  prisons.  This  might  seem  a  little 
severe  at  first  thought,  but  wheu  you  come  to 
realize  that  an  article  that  is  sold  as  butter  is 
made  from  the  fat  rendered  from  horse  grease, 
carcasses  of  hogs,  cattle,  cats  and  dogs,  that 
have  died  from  disease,  you  won’t  waste  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  on  the  victim  of  an 
outraged  public  who  huppeus  to  get  his  deserts. 
- - - 

The  New  York  Times  notes  as  an  instance 
of  the  exceedingly  rapid  growth  of  Western 
dairying,  that  Iowa  is  pre-eminent.  Ver¬ 
mont,  which  has  long  been  a  typical  instance 


Oh  !  the  catalogues.  Rural  readers  should 
send  for  all  of  them.  Each  has  peculiar  mer¬ 
its.  All  are  worthy  of  a  careful  looking-over. 
How  to  sow  seeds,  the  construction  and  care 
of  hot-beds  and  cold-frames  are  fully  explain¬ 
ed  iu  many  of  them.  Hence  it  is  the  Rural 
omits  these  matters.  Why  repeat  from  year 
to  year  what  is  so  thoroughly  set  forth  In  the 

catalogues? . 

Prof.  Knapp,  of  Iowa,  says  that  two  quarts 
of  oats  and  two  ears  of  corn  twice  a  day  are  a 

liberal  allowance  for  a  young  horse . 

If  you  want  fine  watermelons,  use  old  farm 
manure  aud  sow  potassic  fertilizers  and  a 
little  guano  broadcast  over  the  hills.  Such  is 
the  practice  of  some.  We  know  of  cases  where 
fine  muskmelons  are  grown  in  poorisb,  light 
soil  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  farm 

manure  iu  the  hill. . . . 

H.  W.  Stearns,  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  states  that  the  new  Early  Sunrise  Potato 
has  proven  itself  the  earliest  of  all  with  him. 

He  justly  praises  the  White  Star . 

We  6ee  that  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co,  offer 
eggs  of  the  new  Wyandotte  fowls.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  picture  of  this  handsome 
breed  (American  Sebrights)  appeared  in  the 

Rural  of  March  10  last . . . . 

WHO  has  had  experience  with  Black  Suma¬ 
tra  Games? . . . 

The  “  r  arliest  Cabbage"  of  Johnson  & 
Stokes  is  claimed  by  them  to  be  10  to  14  days 

earlier  than  any  other  cabbage . . 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  announces  the  Race¬ 
horse  Oats  which,  he  says,  came  off  with  flying 
colore  beside  19  other  kinds  in  his  experiment¬ 
al  grounds . . . • . 

Peter  Henderson  gives  an  engraving  of 
the  new  double  Abutilon  “Thomsonti  plena." 
It  is  a  sport  of  the  old  but  beautiful  Thotu- 
souii.  Variegated  plants  bearing  double 

flowers  are  rare . . . 

The  best  way  to  apply  for  catalogues  is  by 
letter,  inclosiug  a  stamp . 


Cncnjtuljevc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Colorado. 

Table  Rock,  El  Paso  Co.,  Jau.  26.— Iu  this 
region  the  potato  crop  was  very  large  aud 
consequently  the  price  is  very  low.  A  good 
many  have  been  sold  as  low  as  80  cents  per 
ewt.  The  acreage  of  grain  sown  was  large  und 
the  crop  would  have  been  equally  large  only 
for  the  bail.  Oats  are  selling  now  for  $1.86 
per  ewt. ;  wheat,  $1.25  per  cwt  ;  rye,  90  cents 
per  cw  t. ;  and  barley  $1.40,  baled  hay,  $13  to 
$15  per  ton.  Winterwith  us  is  very  severe. 
Weather  extremely  cold.  J.  K-  K 
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THOMPSON’S  CLOVER  AND 


Sows  Clover ,  Timothy,  Millet, 
Hungarian,  Re  oTop  &  Flax., 
■^•SEND  /OR  CIRCULARS  — 
DESCRIBING  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E.THOMPSON.SOLE  M’F'R’. 

Y  PS  I  LAN  TV,  MICH , 


%  €wd  Crusher  anMveier 

f  #EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGc(QBl 


until  I  read  in  the  Rural  of  January  19,  the 
report  of  W.  R.  A.,  who  raised  almost  four 
bushels  to  the  hill,  [By  a  typographical  error 
bushels  was  put  forpouuds.— Eos  ]  The  season 
here  is  too  short  for  the  Shoe-peg  Corn.  1 
must  brag  a  little  on  my  White  Elephants. 
Two  years  ago  last  Spring  I  had  one  potato 
that  weighed  two  ounces,  that  produced  11 
pounds.  The  next  year  I  had  720  pounds  and 
last  Fall  I  had  22,000  pounds.  There  were 
very  small  potatoes  among  them  and  I  picked 
out  25  potatoes  that  weighed  50  pounds,  and 
there  were  plenty  more  of  the  same  size  in  the 
bin.  The  largest  one  weighed  two-and-a-quar- 
ter  pounds  This  is  the  best  variety  I  know  of 
both  for  quality  and  yield.  The  yield  of  the 
White  Washington  Oats  was  127  bushels,  ma¬ 
chine  measure,  and  fully  a  quarter  of  the  grain 
had  been  thrashed  out  by  the  hail  before  they 
were  cut.  j.  E.  K. 

Connecticut. 

New  Haven,  New  Haven  Co. — From  my 
two  small  Blush  Potatoes,  planted  in  three 
hills,  I  got  half  a  bushel  measure  even  full  of 
very  nice  tubers.  I  consider  this  a  large  yield, 
and  consider  the  Blush  the  "  coming”  potato 
for  dry  weather.  My  Blushes  stood  the  drought 
well,  and  were  growing  finely  when  all  other 
kinds  were  dried  up.  o.  w.  d. 

Indiana. 

Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  Co. — I  sowed  the 
B-b  C  VV  beat  last  Fall.  It  came  up  and 
looked  well  until  the  cold  spell  in  November, 
which  nearly  killed  it.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
is  too  late  here  for  a  short  season  like  the 
last  one.  It  might  do  in  some  seasons.  I 
will  try  it.  again.  I  raised  one-half  bushel  of 
Blush  Potatoes  from  two  small  ones.  They 
are  as  late  as  the  White  Elephant.  Their  faults 
are,  too  deep  eyes;  hollow  core;  some  of  them 
are  red  inside  when  cooked;  too  many  small 
ones,  and  they  spread  in  the  hill  too  much. 
We  have  better  potatoes.  j.  j.  s. 

Iowa, 

Mount  Pleasant.  Henry  Co.— My  Blush 
Potatoes  did  very  well;  so  did  the  corn;  but 
the  wheats  were  failures.  I  am  much  pleased 


gmpt  cm  cuts  amt  Pachinmj 


$ mplmtntgi  and  pacttiaety 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 

Portable  and  Stationary 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 


Threshing  Machines,  Engines, 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills. 

Grain  Threshers,  unequaled  In  capacity  for 
sepnra'ing  and  cleaning. 

Combined  Gn  in  and  Closer  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  {'lover  Holler  in  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines,  6  to 
i*  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for 

Ugliness  T-conoroy,  Fowor  and  Safety.  Boiler  has 
horizontal  tube?,  and  Is  therefore  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac 
By  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No, 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE  CO 


John  and  Water  St*..  Cincinnati.  O 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  j\ 

PUMP.  1 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  Is  easily  et.  Is  the  Cheapest  and 
Best  Force  Pump  In  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  SO, (B0  In  use. 
Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices,  giving  depth  of  welL 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society's  latest  trial,  over  a 
large  number  competing. 

•  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 

W  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  JohnsviMe, 


Sole  Mann  fact  urers, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Montgomery  Co, 


:  REID’S 

ifeCREAMER  Y 

SIMPLEST  A  BEST. 

— — ■'■"li  Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  Power  Workers, 

Capacity  10.000  Ibs.per  DAT 

Butter  Printers,  Shipping 

etv,  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  |  fith  Street.  PSi!a„  Ps. 


darnelus  n  FURROWER 

MARKER 


Grind  your  own  Bone, 

ctKVlBviI  M  Meal,  Oyster  Shells  A:  Corn 
v7V|  In  the  HAND  MILI,  [F. 

J  it  TVUson’s  Patent  i.  100  percent 
vr-<Ai  v./  //  more  made  in  keeping  Poultry. 
.7=®^  Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  <  ireulars  ana  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS..  Easton.  Pa. 


Ctanct 

be 

choked 


Kui  S4t*dilT. 


fr*  *11  soft  or  J5 

hies  of  ground  ground  ihxix  xuj  oiker  ilxr'xcr. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Murks  any  width  from  2  V  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

rT»tepl«istir'-in  rcc.-imm.isiinglt.  |i  loe*  the  business;  1» 
*•11  «»>1»  »a<l  w  iU  Last  for  Jc*r».  Xooctjt s*-n..W. 

•'ll  far  oxeesli  my  expeditious.  If  Ibe  r»-i  irerits  of  this 
cheup  Implement  vrre  known  to  potato  growers  i.or.c,  iue  sale, 
*ouM  bom. tm  u—  tf. L.Con.Pru.  S\nV  ■  ,V.  y.)  A^-.  Society 

HIGGANUM  M  FG .  C  0  R  P, 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


The  ^tundard  of  Ameiiua. 

Admitted  by  leading  '*2^ 

Seedsmen  and  Market  ^ 

Oarrleners  everywhere  to  r-^rS 

be  the  most  perfect  and  " 
reliable  Drill  in  use. 

- A  Iso- - 

MATTHEWS’  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

Comprising  the  best  line  of  implements  for  plant¬ 
ing and  cultivating  garden  crnp>*  to  be  found  In 
America.  Send  for  circular  showing  laicst  im¬ 
provements  and  latest  prices  Made  oolv  by 


Awardad  FISST  32D22  OF  EESIT 
at  Haltourae  ExiiMVion.  1330. 

Was  awarded  the  first  premi¬ 
um  at  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  Philadelphia,  (d  1S76, 
and  accepted,  by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANT 
OTHER  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  Is  the  Rest  Knife  In  the 
teewtii  to  cut  in (•/>«!  from  bale, 
to  cut  down  i**or.-  or  sf  .2c*,to  cut 
eont-sfnUrs  for  feed,  locut  peat 
or  for  ditching  In  marshes, and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  ensil¬ 
age  from  the  silo.  TRY  IT. 

IT  WTX.X.  PAT  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 


Succcsv.rr5  to  t’ verett  A Slll-V I LJ 


BOSTON,  Mas*. 


East  Wilton,  Me..  U.  !».  A. 
For  gale  by  hardware  merchants  Stthe  trade  Generally 


l’ se»l  lu  Dairiesnowall  aver  the  F.  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testimonials  in  circulars  are 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Churns.Butter  Work¬ 
ers,  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents.— Agents  wanted.  Send  Cor 
circulars.  WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.. 

Warren.  Mass. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POME. 


Colorado. 

1  able  Rock,  El  Paso  Co. — My  Centennial 
Wheat  grew  some  stalks  six  feet  high,  but 
there  was  very  little  graiu  in  any  of  the  beads 
aud  that  of  poor  quality.  Of  the  Blush  Pota¬ 
to  1  had  11  hills,  one  eye  in  a  hill,  and  harvest¬ 
ed  23  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  They  were  on 
second  breaking  and  grew  without  fertilizers 
of  auy  kind.  I  had  thought  that  pretty  good 


1TTffj—  I  f  APEX  HARROW 

l  .  w  the  riuht  one. 

, '  — _ ,  Indestructible.— No  eon- 

'  sign  meats,  but  Money  re- 

>  funded  if  not  satisfactory. 

■  y.’U  A,  Agents  Wanted.  Cheap 

Rollers.  Cycle  Cutters  for 
V  VV  \  X>  dry  fodder  or  ensilage. 

Steam  Engines  and  Horse- 
Powers.  Cycle  Clutter  with  power.  flOO.  Others 
Ensilage  Congress  Reports  mailed  S  cents  each. 
Tlic.  N.  Y.  Plow  Co.,5o  Beckman  St„  N.  Y. 


With  oil  her  regular  i  tn'lfbo  or  leve:  li^fVhivs 

l  in?  ai  tuples!  and  most  ctUelent  govei  nor  made  .The 

Do,  lestovvu  Junior  Thresher  nud  (’leaner 
hits  no  superior.  For  Illusi  ruled  Catalogue  address 

sole  manufacturer.  DANIEL  HI  LSHI/ER, 
Do, lestovvn.  Bucks  Co..  Pa* 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 

FEED  FOR  COWS  IN  A  MILK  DAIRY. 

N.  J.,  Walton,  N.  F. — What  is  the  most 
profitable  feed  for  milch  cows  when  a  fair 
quality  of  milk  is  the  sole  object?  Feed  sells 
here  as  follows:  com  meal,  $1  50:  cotton-seed 
meal,  $1.48;  wheat  middlings,  $1.30;  shorts, 
$1.10:  oats,  50  cents. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 
Assuming  that,  the  varieties  of  food  named 
are  what  Mr.  J.  expects  to  select  from,  it  may 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  before 
making  a  selection. 

The  modern  improvements  iu  milling  are 
such  that  all  the  flour  is  taken  out  of  wheat 
so  that  the  refuse  of  flouring  mills  now  con¬ 
sists  only  of  bran  iu  different  states  of  com¬ 
minution,  and  there  is  no  use  iu  paying  more 
for  it  under  oue  name  than  under  another. 
The  Dy-produets  of  wheat,  whether  called 
bran ,  shorts  or  middlings,  or  whether  fine  or 
coarse,  have  essentially  the  same  composition, 
and  are  as  easily  and  perfectly  digested  by 
the  bovine  race  in  one  form  as  in  another. 
With  some  other  animals  this  probably  would 
not  be  true,  but  when  fed  to  cows  there  is  no 
propriety  in  giviug  $1.30  a  hundred  for  middl¬ 
ings  when  the  same  thing  can  be  had  in 
another  form  and  under  another  name  for 
$1  10.  Middlings  are  therefore  not  advised, 
neither  would  shorts  be  advised,  if  under  the 
name  of  bran  the  same  thing  can  be  bought, 
as  it  usually  can,  for  10  cents  a  hundred  less. 

Another  item  worthy  of  consideration  is  the 
fact  that,  the  albuminous  or  flesh-forming 
matter  in  a  cow's  ration  has  more  to  do  iu 
controlling  the  quantity  of  milk  than  the  fat 
and  heat-producing  elements.  Where  the 
largest  possible  quantity  is  desired  the  former 
should  never  be  lacking  in  a  cow’s  food.  If 
either  must  be  deficient  it  had  better  be  the 
latter,  for  tbe  deficit  may  only  make  a  little 
inferior  quality.  Neither,  however,  should  be 
defective.  A  cow  never  gives  so  much  milk 
as  when  the  available  quantity  of  both  of 
these  constituents  exist  in  her  food  in  the 
same  proportions  in  which  she  utilizes  them. 
Iu  the  formation  of  milk  the  flesh-forming 
constituents  of  food  are  in  greater  proportion 
than  in  what  is  used  to  supply  waste  and 
auimal  heat— the  food  of  support,  iu  milk, 
speaking  in  whole  numbers,  and  counting  fat 
as  having  two-and-one-half  times  the  value  of 
sugar,  they  are  used  iu  the  proportion  of  one 
to  four.  In  the  food  utilized  for  support,  they 
are  as  one  of  the  former  to  six  or  more  of  the 
latter,  according  to  the  temperature  to  which 
the  auimal  is  exposed.  Such  an  adaptation 
of  food  constituents  to  their  use  is  regarded  as 
important. 

No  single  food  that  we  know  of,  however 
well  balanced  its  elements,  will  produce  as 
much  milk  as  a  variety  of  foods,  the  amount 
and  proportion  of  the  respective  constituents 
being  equal  in  the  rations.  Animals  in  gen¬ 
eral,  including  the  human,  are  more  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  grow  and  fatten  better,  os 
well  as  give  more  milk,  when  subsisting  ou  a 
variety  than  when  living  on  a  single  kind  of 
food.  A  mixture  of  foods  is  therefore  advised, 
Speaktng  again  in  whole  numbers,  the  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  for  bran  is  1  to  4,  just  right  for  pro- 
dueing  uiilk.  The  ratio  for  oats  is  1  to  fi,  just 
right  for  the  food  of  support.  W e  could  make 
an  excellent  ration  out  of  a  combination  of 
these  two  materials,  but  the  oats  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  At  50  cents  a  bushel,  the  whole 
grain  would  cost  $1.56  per  hundred,  and  the 
attendant  labor  and  shrinkage  and  cost  of 
griudiug  would  bring  the  price  up  to  $1.75. 
We  can  get  an  equivalent  out  of  com  and  cot¬ 
ton  seed  for  less  money. 

Take  4(H)  pounds  bran. . $4.01} 

Take.  2u0  pounds  corn  meal  . .  -  3.00 

Take  Kw  pounds  cotton-seed  meal .  1.45 

$8.45 

which  gives  $1.31  as  the  cost  per  hundred  lor  the 
mixture,  or  if  the  cheapest  variety  of  bran 
costs  $1.10, then  the  mixture  will  be  worth  $1.36 
a  hundred.  The  nutritive  ratio  for  this  com¬ 
pound  is  1  to  5,  a  most  excellent  one  for  milk. 
If  we  were  to  alter  it  at  all  we  would  add  an¬ 
other  100  pounds  of  bran  for  cows  which  are 
giving  a  large  flow  of  milk.  Heavy  milkers 
require  more  protein  compounds  than  mod¬ 
erate  milkers,  aod  another  100  pounds  of  bran 
would  give  a  ratio  of  1  to  4%.  With  a  com¬ 
pound  similar  to  tbe  above,  linseed  meal  being 
used  instead  of  cotton  seed  meal,  the  writer 
has  obtaiued  the  largest  and  cheapest  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  milk  for  cheese  or  family  use 
he  was  ever  able  to  obtain  from  the  use  of  dry 
feed.  If  green  food  were  available,  such  as 
roots  or  good  ensilage,  more  milk  could  doubt¬ 
less  be  obtained  and  for  less  money. 

FRENZY  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

J.  P,  T,,  Brookside,  N,  J  —  1.  Some  time 


ago  my  horse  started  at  a  fearful  rate,  two 
persons  being  una  ble  to  hold  him  back.  Finally 
he  brought  up  against  a  building,  and  was 
thrown  down  and  freed  from  the  wagon. 
Then  he  sprang  up  and  dragged  three  men 
who  clung  to  the  lines,  through  a  picket  fence, 
where  all  three  fell  in  a  pile.  When  I  reached 
him,  he  was  trembling  violently,  and  when 
taken  to  the  stable,  it  ivas  found  he  was  blind, 
and  so  remained  until  next  morning.  What 
ailed  him.  and  how  can  a  recurrence  of  tlie  fit 
be  prevented?  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  fistula  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  horse  suffered  from  pressure  on 
the  brain  from  excitement  and  violent  action 
of  the  heat  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  well 
to  dash  cold  water  on  the  head.  If  the  horse 
was  not  frightened  at  something,  the  rnn-away 
was  due  to  frenzy  produced  by  excitement  of 
the  brain  (phrenitis)  produced  by  disorder  of 
the  stomach  (a  sort  of  ••jim-jams”)  or  by 
heart  disease.  This  is  a  case  in  which  bleed¬ 
ing  of  the  jugular  vein  may  be  useful.  To 
prevent  the  danger  to  some  extent,  the  horse 
should  be  fed  very  lightly  before  a  journey : 
but  some  horses  are  prone  to  it  constitution¬ 
ally  at  times.  2,  Fistula  is  caused  by  an  injury 
to  any  part  and  the  burrowing  of  pus  which 
cannot  escape  among  the  muscular  tissues.  It 
is  most  frequeut  iu  the  poll  and  withers. 

COLIC  IN  SHEEP. 

It.  L.  W Dakota  Ter.— What  is  the  cause 
of,  and  a  remedy  for,  colie  in  sheep  ? 

Ans.— Ordinary  eases  of  colic  in  sheep  are 
known  as  stretches,  a  complaint  which  i3  often 
a  symptom  of  disease  rather  than  a  disease  it¬ 
self.  It  frequently  occurs  when  changing 
flocks  from  pasture  to  dry-  feed,  and  is  due  to 
constipation.  Care  in  chauging  the  food  is  a 
preventive,  and  a  few  ounces  of  linseed-cake 
meal  daily  will  remove  the  trouble.  Injec¬ 
tions  of  warm  soap  and  water,  or  of  an  ounce 
of  linseed  oil,  will  relieve  the  bowels,  and  an 
ounce  of  linseed  oil  given  at  the  mouth  will 
generally  cause  a  cure.  In  protracted  cases, 
the  sheep  stretches  itself,  spreading  the  feet 
apart,  raising  the  head,  curving  the  back  and 
extending  the  abdomen;  then  a  tablespoonful 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  molasses  or  lard,  should  be  placed 
back  on  the  tongue  to  be  swallowed,  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  a  week.  A  regular  allowance 
of  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  sulphur  with  a 
pound  of  salt,  placed  where  the  sheep  can  al¬ 
ways  reach  it,  is  a  sure  preventive  of  costive¬ 
ness  and  attendant  trouble.  In  spasmodic- 
colic  severe  pai  os  occur  in  paroxysms.  This 
too  is  generally  accompanied  by  constipation 
and  always  by  indigestion.  Give  tincture  of 
rliubarb,  one  dram;  carbonate  of  soda,  one 
dram;  warm  water  sweetened  with  molasses, 
two  ounces.  Administer  slowly  with  a  spoon. 
When  the  spasms  are  relieved,  give  half  an 
ounce  of  linseed  oil. 

OVER-FED  PIGS. 

If.  If.  C.,  HudsonviUe,  Mich.— What  ails 
my  pigs?  lliey  appear  to  bo  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  come  up  to  the  feeding  trough  as  lively 
as  a  pig  can  step  out,  and  often  before  they 
touch  a  morsel,  they  squeal,  tumble  over  and 
kick.  Sometimes  they  get  up  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  begin  to  eat,  at  other  times  they  die 
in  the  fit.  They  are  four  months  old,  and  for 
the  last  two  mouths  have  been  kept  in  a  clean 
dry  well-bedded  pen,  and  fed  scalded  ground 
feed  composed  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  screen¬ 
ings,  sometimes  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes,  to¬ 
gether  with  salt,  charcoal  and  sulphur. 

Ans.— The  fits  are  caused  either  by  indi¬ 
gestion  or  worms,  probably  the  former.  The 
feed  is  too  heavy  for  pigs  of  that  age.  Give 
them  nothing  but  fine  wheat  middlings  aud 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  once  a  day.  The 
midtilings  should  be  slightly  fermented.  Put 
salt,  charcoal  and  sulphur  where  they  can 
help  themselves  as  they  desire.  The  mid¬ 
dlings  would  be  better  if  they  were  mixed  with 
kitchen  slops.  We  have  answered  questions 
like  this  frequently  during  the  past  year,  and 
warned  our  friends  of  the  danger  of  over¬ 
feeding  pigs. 

OILED  CALICO  FOR  HOT-BED  COVERING. 

William  Oldjield,  no  address.— 1.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  prepare  calico  or  cotton  cloth 
in  place  of  glass  for  hot-bed  frames;  also  what 
is  the  best  material  for  covering?  2.  What  is 
the  address  of  a  reliable  firm  of  whom  I  may 
procure  pheasant  eggs  for  hatching  this 
Spring? 

Ans.— 1.  Buy  the  thinnest  unbleached 
musliu— it  costs  from  five  to  six  cents  a  yard— 
aud  tack  it  tightly  over  a  frame  to  fit  closely 
the  top  of  the  hot-bed.  Into  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil,  unboiled,  beat  oue  egg  thoroughly,  and 
with  a  paint  brush,  free  from  paint,  give  a 
coating  to  the  top  side  of  the  muslin.  The  oil 
makes  the  cloth  water-proof,  aud  the  egg  ren¬ 
ders  it  translucent.  When  very  cold,  or  at 
night,  spread  an  extra  cover  over  the  hot-bed. 
With  such  a  hot-bed  cover  there  is  no  dun- 
ger  from  sun  burning,  and  the  plants  thrive 
admirably.  2.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  know 
of  no  jjersons  dealing  in  pheasant  eggs, 


THURSH  IN  A  HORSE’S  FROG.  ( 

“ Subscriber Orleans  Co.,  N.  F. — On  1 
pressing  on  the  sides  of  the  frog  on  one  of  my  1 

horse’s  feet  a  soft  spot  is  found,  on  opening  ' 

which  matter  of  a  whitish  color  is  seen 
sometimes  on  both  sides  of  the  frog;  is  it 
thrush  or  canker,  and  what  is  the  proper 
treatment? 

Ans.— This  is  thrush  of  the  frog;  eaukcr 
will  follow  if  the  disease  is  not  checked.  It 
is  now  in  its  first  stage.  To  treat  it,  pr  icure 
a  syringe  and  wash  the  parts  as  far  inwardly 
as  possible  with  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of 
soapy  water  and  oue  part  of  carbolic  acid,  cut¬ 
ting  away  loose  horn  it  necessary  to  open  a 
way.  Clean  the  sole  thoroughly  before  it  is 
dressed,  and  dress  it  twice  a  day.  It  is  caused 
by  filth  or  constaut  wetness  of  the  foot  with 
urine  in  the  stable.  It  would  be  useful  to 
bed  the  horse  deeply  with  sawdust  and  renew 
it  often. 

SHOE-BOIL  ON  HORSE’S  LEG. 

If.  ./.,  Deltona ,  N.  Y.— My  three-year-old 
colt,  has  a  bunch  the  size  of  an  egg  on  the 
back  of  oue  of  its  front  legs  two  inches  below 
the  elbow  joint;  what  causes  it? 

Ans,— This  is  a  shoe-boil  which  comes  on 
the  joint  of  the  elbow  and  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  shoe  when  the  horse  lies  down. 

It  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  iodine 
ointment,  but  it  will  return  agaiu,  as  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  way  the  horse  lies  and  the  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  leg.  Some  horses  never  have  them 
and  some  always  do.  It  would  uo  doubt  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble  if  an  apron  of  stiff  leather 
were  strapped  to  the  foot  when  the  horse  is  iu 
the  stable,  so  as  to  cover  tbe  back  and  sole  of 
the  loot  when  the  horse  lies  down. 

WHITE  PINE  SHELTER  BELT, 

E.  S.,  Highlands,  N.  C.—ln  plantiug  a 
shelter  belt  of  White  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus) 
how  far  apart  should  the  trees  stand? 
Snould  there  be  a  double  row?  What  is  the 
best  time  to  plant,  and  how  far  should  the 
young  trees  be  cut  back  ? 

Ans.— We  should  much  prefer  a  double 
row.  Of  course,  they  take  up  more  laud  in 
that  case.  In  single  rows  the  trees  should  be 
placed  20  feet  apart  or  more  It  would  then 
require  12  years  tor  their  branches  to  meet  if 
not  cut  back.  At  a  distance  of  20  feet  from 
the  first,  the  second  row  should  be  placed,  the 
trees  alternating.  As  early  hi  the  Spring  as 
possible.  We  should  not  cut  back  until  the 
trees  were  three  to  five  years  old  iu  their  new 
places. 

CHAFF  AS  SUPPLEMENTARY  FEED. 

D.  E.,  East  Rockaway,  N.  Y.— Is  it  well  to 
mix  wheat  chaff  with  borse-feed,  such  as 
oats,  for  instance,  and  should  they  be  fed  wet  ? 

Ans.— If  the  chaff  is  not  from  bearded 
wheat  it  will  do  no  harm;  the  chaff  is  more 
nutritious  than  cut  straw  aud  about  half  as 
good  as  common  hay.  By  increasing  the  oats 
about  one-fourth  in  quantity  the  chaff  would 
make  a  fair  substitute  for  hay.  They  would 
be  just  as  well  fed  dry,  unless  they  are  given 
with  meal. 

APPLE  POMACE. 

T.  R.,  no  address.— To  what  profitable  use 
can  pomace  from  a  cider  mill  lie  put? 

Ank. — It  is  of  very  little  use.  When  it  is 
fresh  the  cake  is  eaten  with  relish  by  horses, 
cattle,  pigs  and  sheep  and  in  reasonable  quan¬ 
tities,  as  a  peck  at  a  feed  twice  a  day,  it 
would  be  an  agreeable  aud  wholesome  variety 
in  the  feed.  But  as  a  fertilizer,  it  is  hardly 
worth  bundling.  If  it  would  be  useful  any¬ 
where,  it  should  be  to  spread  over  the  orchard. 

TREATMENT  OF  A  COW  THAT  DOESN’T  GET  RID 

OK  AFTERBIRTH. 

The  cheapest,  best  and  safest  treatment  for 
a  cow  that  does  not  clean  herself  after  calving, 
is  to  give  her  six  quarts  of  oats,  scalded  and 
fed  warm.  D.  B.  m. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  A.  B„  Yorkshire,  N.  Y.—l.  A  says  to  B, 
“How  w  ill  you  trade  horses?”  B  answers,  “I  will 
trade  for  $50.  How  wil  1  you  trade?”  A  answers, 
“I  will  trade  for  $25.”  Finally,  they  agree  to 
split  the  difference;  who  pays  the  boot  money, 
aud  how  much?  2.  Why  do  my  neighbor’s  cows 
abort  ?  3,  Does  it  injure  potatoes  to  cultivate 
them  alter  new  potatoes  have  set  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  give  it  up.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  who  pays  the  difference.  The  difference 
is  $37.50,  whoever  pays  it;  oue  way  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  $25  and  another  way  it  is$i5.  The 
flrrt  way  the  difference  is  added  to  the  $25 
making  $37.50;  the  other  way  the  difference 
is  $75.  But  whether  A  was  to  pay  B,  or  B 
was  to  pay  A.  there  is  nothing  to  show.  3. 
Abortion  is  an  exceedingly  contagious  disease 
and  should  be  managed  accordingly.  It  has 
been  carried  from  one  stable  to  another  by  the 
clothes  of  a  person  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  causes  are  various  and  it  appears 
without  notice.  3.  Shallow  surface  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  uo  injury;  it  is  disturbing  aud  break 
iug  the  roots  by  deep  cultivation  which  does 
mischief. 

J,  L,,  gyvmsvilte ,  Kansas.— Hy  colt  re¬ 


covered  apparently  from  distemper  last 
Spring.  In  June  I  noticed  that  he  wheezed, 
and  he  has  been  getting  worse  in  this  respect 
ever  since  until  now  he  breathes  mostly 
through  his  mouth,  nms  at  tbe  nose  in  both 
nostrils,  and  has  an  enlargement,  under  his 
right  eye,  like  “big-head,”  but  no  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  that  ailment.  Otherwise  he  is  in  good 
condition,  has  a  good  appetite  and  feels  well. 
What  ails  him  ? 

Ans. — The  parotid  glaud  is  swollen  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  distemper,  and  there  is  inflamma¬ 
tion  aud  catarrh  of  the  nasal  membranes 
Probably  other  glands  are  swollen  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  breathing.  Give  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts,  and  follow  with  daily  doses  of 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Rub  the  throat  aud  swollen 
parts  with  camphorated  ointment  or  any 
other  active  liniment. 

No  name,  Richmond,  Fa. — 1.  W  hat  is  the 
name  of  the  accompanying  Irish  potato?  2. 
Would  it  be  right  to  put  commercial  fertilizer 
in  the  drill  for  potatoes,  then  run  the  coulter 
in  the  drill,  incorporating  the  fertilizer  with 
the  soil  t  3.  Do  commercial  fertilizers  iu  con¬ 
tact  with  a  cut  seed  potato  injure  itf 
Ans.— 1.  We  cannot  flame  potatoes.  2.  We 
see  uo  objection  to  it.  S.  It  would  not, 
treated  as  you  propose.  A  large  quantity 
might.  Salt,  in  contact  with  the  pieces,  would 
injure  them.  • 

Q.  T.  D.,  East  Randolph,  17.— Is  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Grape  in  any  respect  better  or  earlier 
than  Moore’s  Early,  ami  what  is  better  in  any 
way  than  the  latter? 

Ans.— Cottage  is  of  fair  quality  and  earlier 
than  Moore’s  Early.  The  berries  and  bunches 
are  not.  so  large.  Florence  is  not  cared  for. 

W.  H.  V.,  Milan.  Pa.— 1.  Who  makes  the 
Minnesota  Chief  Thrasher?  2.  W  ho  keeps 
Houdan  poultry  near  me? 

Ans. — 1.  Seymour, Sabin  &  Co.,  Stillwater, 
Minn.  2.  The  nearest  we  know  of  is  Miss  A. 

G.  Stowell,  56  Clarke  Street  Avenue,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  or  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  or  Johnson 
&  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  M  Englewood,  N.  J.— Where  can  I  get  a 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  their  meeting  in  1883  ? 

Ans. — It  has  not  been  published  yet.  The 
reports  that  appeared  in  the  Rural  were  the 
most  complete  that  have  yet  been  given  to  the 
public. 

J.  V.  T.,  Nunda,  N.  F— What  is  the  best 
variety  of  dwarf  pears  for  family  use? 

Ans.— Beurrf  d’  Anjou,  Howell,  Urban  iste, 
White  Doyenne,  Beurre  Superfin,  Tyson,  Jo¬ 
sephine  de  Malines.  Duchesse  d’Angouleme 
succeeds  best  on  quince,  but  the  quality  is  not 
of  the  best. 

T.  R  ,  Johnson  Co.,  Kan.— When  canning 
fruit,  wbat  cheap  mixture  can  I  use  that  will 
boil  at  a  few  degrees  higher  temperature  than 
water? 

Ans. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or 
lime. 

,/.  F.  P.,  Waukon,  la—  How  should  ashes 
be  applied  to  potatoes? 

Ans. — We  should  place  the  seed  pieces  in 
furrows  or  drills,  and  then  scatter  the  ashes. 

r.  M.,  Roger  smile,  Pa.— Is  the  Cayuga  Plas¬ 
ter  Co.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  reliable? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Communications  Received  kor  the  week  ending 
Saturday.  Feb.  9. 
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prize  I.  N.  K.  J.  8.  Jr  .  prize  III.  T.  s.  S..  prize  II 

W.  M.  O., prize  I.  1  V.  8.,  prize  II.— J.  II.— J.  N.— .1 

S.,  prize  II. — F.  I’.,  prize  III—  N.  D,  G.,  prize  I.- K.  F. 
RtehUian.  sec  Prof.  Roberts's  article.— W\  J.  B.  H 
C.  K.  8.-J.  A.,  prize  I .  That  Is  tbe  right 

feeling.— A.  L.  J.— A.  8.  T.  J.  L  .  Tor  prize  VIII. -J. 
M.  C.,  prize  I.-J.  F.  P.  M.  VV.  It,  prize  II.  J.  T.  A. 
A.  C..  prize  II. — r.  H.-O.  B.-T.  0.  O— Picket,  prize 

I  VII!.- W.  M.  K..  prize.  I.  F.  8.— C.  H  .  S.— T  G.  C.— A . 
J.  L„  prize  I.— N.  J.  »•  J.  T«,  prize  IV.  G.  M.  H  .prize 
VII,— o.  A„  thanks.— D.  W.  D.-  T.  W.  S.-J.  8.— J.  J.— 

J.  M..S.— M.  I..— A.  VV.  M.,  prizes  I  and  II.— S.  H.  It,— 
1  j!  V.  S.  It  W.  M.  J.  It.  lJ.  G.  N.  S  .  prize  X.  J.  VV. 
J-0  H  E..  prize  I.-C.  H.  E..  prize  II.— J.  H.  C, 
prize  Il.-w.  H  L.-T.C  M.-R.  W,  “Turkey." 
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FOR  A  SUCCESSIONS  ENTIRE  SEASON 


THOBBUBN  &  TITUS 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co 


ITREAP  1 
THROUCj 


Our  Special  "FARM  end  GARDEN” 
Oiler !  A/t  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure 
tl*r  ■farm  and  (Harden"  foronu  YAS4H\  Ab«o- 
Fltfcfc,  a  supply  o/  Choicest 
SlifilJM  a/,  a  > nJLi no  co<jL  W# 
-Jr?  '  A  he  moo  th  y 
t  KKK  tat  i th  eacii 


15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  MAIL  THEIR 


II  II  |j||  mn  fill  h,-u'1 

Mrj&itfU  MU  U FORTRIAI^r^^^^-^ 

■  W  ^  f  mall*; » tu  loiinw  »ua  l«  iry  «tur  Seeds, 

ana  to  riil*0'1  <i  tnrm  mtu  tliutiwfAtKis  uf  u»  w  Iioihhh  ib»4  season.  »V-  wuiit  t-v«-ry  Farmer  amt  <;•. r«ti*v«er  to  ifivc 
them  ik  tit  I  r.  huurHl.  tHul.  1*4.  "F"  oulaui-*  out*  paeteL  «-»»h  l  ut#uii  Qtmu  \V  uterine  lu«.  ,N*_-w  Favor¬ 

ite  Tocuuto.  Meet h lor  Cnbbu**-,  Lon*  Orange  Carrol,  Uo*lo«  Murkct  4  vlerj.  timci  Fr  I  uitkI  Letli:.  t* 
Macuiaoth  Ketl Oniau,  Sfu^ir  l*bnolp»  (.ous  SeuHct  UaJUh.  hoAlon  Market  I  it  umbt  r,  PufolMoii  T,.,] 
nip,  liuyVlew  Urloii;  al -o  Superb  Putiiy  •  w nlcu  aioue  atu*  rur  50e.  I  ••laiprt  •  ** lUo-uzHc*!*  i* >FI,84h  a 
atld  ll»e  price  of  Lite  1  A‘ao»i  and  harden  ^Ov.,  making  62.30,  uud  ve  *tnt  w  give  lor  ONLV  5GC 

$500  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS  -nil  ir^Sl ;rufi 

parUnjIaM  nod  dirr-tLlutia  aefU uttty  Wltn  p*.  Kav.  Order  u(  o>ireu«>l  lake  wivai.tatjr  uf  ifie  greats <l offer  ever  made, 
llorr'w  Iona  >e»‘d  d^n utth'^i  v*lil»  eaoH  ori  '•  >  ml  four  *Urcm,  wilt)  Mi  •  -i*u *..r  Hinmp*.  %ml  receive  Hie  Sceda 

by  ret  urn  mail.  .*.1  ILc  paper  one  rear,  all  fully  prepaid,  *ud  we  *n<  -olv:  voui  :n.u„  t.<  camurte  Tor  the 

Cash  Premiums.  C.  W.  DORR  A.  CO.,  207  Fourth  St.  DE3  MOINES,  !OWA- 


ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1884,  Containing 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 


TRY  T II K  MONTANA  SI  UAR  CORN 


•'  BI£  BltOW  N.Sl’ONI.  FRONT  BETWEEN  PRODUER. 

■  FICTITIOUS  VALUE.  NO  LIGHT  WEIGHT.  NONE 

■  Ii*  order  lo  introduce  our  lieu  mid  improved  Needs,  we  make  the  ltd 

■  » WELCOME  OATS  \S' , 

Early  KIimJ  I  undo  Beet.  Early  lUheurt  Lobhtige.  cuilie-i  .  !.,ot  -!u, 

*  ^ntlTthSw  -,TT  \  ilk'"u'  "r  a“lg'r'  Eurly  Mon  tuna  au.xr  torn.  -J.u 

corii  m  thoaurM  \.w  Perpetual  Lettuce,  wilder  *i„t  c-.it.j.  |i,m  „„  un.,i  ... 

■  entirely  u.'W;  i»ri<.'  i.  ulmu  <^u.--u  !»t'l  •  r  ,,u»Ui.t  it.,-,.  iTOd  until  CIi.  -iuTal  llu„, 
oftbeSitndwiLTi  l.,uudA;  tllv  -wtr-UMB  uu.t  Urn  -IU.-ii-lI  iuu-.W  Uli’lon  in  tin- mh.-M 

■  r.wu.4u  A  :<h  S  puuml.,.  luiBriivt-il  liugar  Pui-unl.,  OoJ  <1,-11  l.uui)  IT 
brunttlU)  I-i-lD-'T  *'v«t  -.  mi.  tujnroved  Enrl>  l.uiiir  Hariri  KuilUh  I'.-rh  .  r 

■  good  r..r 'umiti-T  or  winter  u--.  s,  «  ,  orlte  Tomulo,  Lir  '  - 

_  auKst-ilxvurvA  l.miuto  ever  tntauluc*.!.  Knrlv  Mmo-t.-nr  . .  - .  . 


MAYFLOWER  POTATO 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  IN  AT  ONCE 


rrnjs  seiwon  HR^I).  f»r  Hie  0 r-t  rinii',  tu  Tlinodueed  II  new  IciiiU  o| 

Ccli-ry,  t(uU.  vp  ii-i-l  uullMli-cl  will  mi  eimiillfy  It,  culum- tlmi  i !••• 
mosr  Uipsunjeiunl  mu  tn.w  grow  (Th-ry,  1,lnni-hml  in  u,e  pmoer 
t  oiHliJlon  lCrt“  Thu  lulilc.  iu>t  n«  fnftlly  :i<  ,-i  (  ubli.-ige  in- a  I  i-Hik-h.  Tin- 
piTitllarli  y  of  1  ho  <  <-U-i ■v.hnmi  n  a«  hllpTUiini-  "1h,  tlmi  nati  uai.lv 

-  talk  a  ml  pniilonr  oi  Jislnuei-liavesatul  In-niT  ju.>  «  Mi  e,  ho  I  liar,  by 
‘ - 1 "  -  l  lit  HT  illks,  l-lrlu-v  hy  1,  luir  t  lent  u|i  With  null  I  in,-,  ui  ny  san  lily 
u i u w  ing  rln*  Mill  tip  (.I  iln,|  tin*  plant  nml  jin-.-iiig  ii  tiv<‘l lu*r  wltji  the 
h-mil*.  anil  again  draw  lug  up  Tin  >nfl  wlili  i|r.  In.,*  oi  plmv.  s>.  as  in  kt'i-n 
li  e  ..ill  Ihai  li..aliri  II  Ki|Ue(-/i-il  aya lust  Tim <  Vlery  la  1 1 *•  plm-1-,  Tin-  w  ork 
{••  hhipi-liing  is  Iiunphleil;  wliiln  ll  Is  well  known  Htai  In  all  otluT 
Kliii.s  uf  f  in  it*  Mil  foil  to  tlii*.  Hie  h!f>w  mid  t :  onblcsoiut’  process 
oyliS^U  “bimkinir4*  ^  iih  the  Kpiule  Is  it  ne.-es.di>  . 

It  is  wi  ll  known  that  oop.llillf  Tim  value  uf  a  t'olnn  .  patTh  nlai  lv  In 
our  hunt  In  it  r  Is  and  ro-lanranls.  la  hr  Id  in  Im  It  h  tlun.,,  as  a  tahir 
orminii-nt, luiij  ful  this  i>urpusi>  tuts  new  varlmv  Is lulliut  -.lilv lilted.  In 
.nhltilun  to  iIiIh.  its  ym  mg  i|iuUlt|pH  aru  cRual'to  the  wry  I  .eat,  uftla: 


Hied  on  .1  single  plant.  Very  productive,  j 5  to  is  inches  h^h.  Second 


I'pu  ltli  '!  i.te:l'.,,|:'l'  V  .  -sCei’l.  I-  ■  jsi  :kei ;  5  ^i: kci,.  J i 

’ metis-  h'e  Pe',s  Vain i-l, «  ,n  •  ‘i! ! “•*?*' yicVPi^  a  full  crop  until  frost:  an  excellent  'are  v  ..  c  v.  is  to  24 

Pea,  Bliss-  VuSriui,  aw^dUV lc‘^u“Jfere“ce  .  a,  -,.,.  -  .  pe- .a- . :-|i.a.. 

w  4»  cents  per  pa,:,  r<  „5  L,-r  J.si^u  “  ***** B"m“*  '  cry  d*'arf-  ex6eU<u*  flu' 30  ';ents  P“ 

American  'if wH*3  <;ve  yfu  Peas  the  ent'-^  =easou  until  frost.  Require  no  brushing-. 

sort  r.v  .„  1.  P.  .  .  ^a^r^^U:1Jie  best  e.itlneuid  best,  ipping  i'ieK.11  giown.  Mote  picducthc  0,  an  any  other 

Rhubarl^  “*  UttWW\ *WMU- ‘=  -U  .t.Mire  to  head  5, ct,.per  packet. 

Roots  o-dlr  in*r  ,  f  -  *  i  T  ,  \  ^  71 X>  £i lisJ i  v* r ikrij-. ^  The  eaylieat  oil c I  most  pr\xt.;w*.Ne.  Never  r.  u$  to  seed. 

dtners'  .-ai  i  jtiS'lor  laSfmnci a  *  ’ 7L  aW  Perfection. .  T:.e  i-’i.aat  stra-n  yecprc-Tuced.  Our  Car. 

Carnation,  Shakes perean.-rnf^ Z S'  ^  per  pacta  of  50  seeds. 
-n  rT  .  i  *  ,  ,  **,c  •• -^r  p  JMtroduccd.  coa^in.i*  in  fiower  die  whole  season.  55  cis.  per  plct.  Plants, 

i  'o,  J  be:u,,  >;'‘nc11'  XV  11,1  <3ard®“  laixtur.:  -f  ,  ,.  varies  of  •  tone? Seeds.  ,V 

NovJltv  List  •54B-  P»Pkb,5ptn.  »t.occ  E-.r-ver  N  -sites -e  Bliss-  lUustrated 

BLISS'  I LLIJSTK  il'i-’is  U,'l  •"  V  v-  iV'  -C,t  f  ’‘•'eyelables.  5!r..iif,  Cereals  Plar.es.  e'c.  Mailed  free. 

Beautifid  c-v  in-d  I*u.r  **.?.  HA,-NI)  BOOK  FOR  THE  FARM  AND  G  ARDEN,  .3:  (4^ 

n  I  -  Wall  interested  iu  gardening  or  fanning.  Mailed  for  6  cents. 

- ■W.iss  &  34  Barclay  Street,  New -York. 


NDRETHSf’sEED*CATALOGl 

HARDENERS’  COMPANION 


ICE  IO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embnUlsbod  Seed  Catalogue  ev» 
iHhLid.  coeUng  nft^n^t^  The  arttelc.'ii. Market  Gardening  under  tilass  is  wont 
U  turns  the  nnoe  This  bjing  Ol’R  ONE  III’ NOUEDTIl  YEAR,  we  publish  thi 
Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  and  Farm.  To  all  semlinruM  TEN  (  ENTs  in  stamps 
w.<  tuMl  a  copy,  and  on  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers.  Lock  Box.Phiia.Pa 


^LFII"J[H,RD  YEAR  oi  the  ALBANY  SEED  STORE 


Are  Specially  Grown  for  all  Climates,  all  Soils,  all  Plants. 

riiey  have  won  tlieir  for  purity  and  value  for  the 
way  by  merit  /  J  sections.  Our  Catalogll 
alone,  to  thous-  \l/  PriC6  List  of  all  t 
anils  ot gardens and  standard  tested  ' 
and  farms  in  I  of  vegetable,  flow 

every  State  y  J  \  Held  seeds,  is  sen 

and  Territory.  1  on  application. 

The  best  farmers  and  'Bf  OrdGTS  pr 

gardeners  in  all  sections  [I  \  ly  filled,  tl 
attest  their  great  excellence  _  \  tually  brine 

and  adaptability  to  various  Vj  \|  Seed  Stores 
soils  and  climates,  Every  sack  ^  ■  own  dooi 
of  our  seeds  is  carefully  tested  for  I  duced 

vitality  and puritv, before  being: offer-  \_>/V  +n 


wdl  1,1  a^vs  fr<.in  ,il,uitin*.  Piodnreil  -L-M)  bu«U<  G  to  the 

J.  b>  ULMl.oOwiHw.  Pt-r  ]v,-k.  -  .iceiiiN.  Perbu-lu-l,  S2..30.  Per  »«m  . 

A<  another  Lias  l^-en  ottered  mow  SI  NRIm  :,  wo* re  obllavd  t  • .  or.-  i  'th.< 

i  piit'Ke,  a* the  only  Irm-  Mmrisr  com ne  from  us.  or  from  s.n-,1  pur.  has.  1  :r  u.  - 


CAUTION ! 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  ALBANY;  NEWYORK 


MBULESgccnP  RrQT 

OUR.NEWCATALOGUEMTW.feMM.ffi=« 


I  ..»00  >  ;i  riel  irs.  300  illustration*  -.  nd  us 


BENSON.  MAULE  &  CO..  Phil 


ELCOME 
-OATS !- 


p\Dif  rnrlli-Ht,  heavie-l.  and  uiu^l  pro. 

uilHiiy  Ual  .  ver  .utrodiueii  Nothing 
J  [ike  t Lriii  i-u-r  belbre  M'l'ii.  w.  irhlug  .">t! 
V.  lb*.  I '  i  lny,'l  bnuliel  Ot-  w»  j  to  tj  ft-el  l  ^rli, 
with  ntniiiM.  *lriiigbl,  *lill  ,lm».  Heu.l.  j 
t*>  M  inehreji.ua  i.lxer  IO  tM<-it*urt'il  birehel* 
rai.i’.l  l..-i  >.e»rti\  iu  i  ninirct  «(  Kent  1  heir 
w.mdcrliil  protliiet»4iiM'w*  I*  e,’ ..r.i,  :  t,j 

a.  .....  i 

in  to  a>  stalk'  Oiit  bi)|iiil>  is  grot*  u  from  Orig- 
iiuil  llend.iu.irtiT*  Seed,  ami  i.|  \UAN- 
Ti  l  It  Slrletly  I’l'RK  and  GEM  INC. 

I  lire*;  i-u.-k.-t  |.ie.,  1  li.Tr.,  ||,-  w|.7.> 
Ikisti-iil.l ;  IVH'k  Mieanureil  li-  |b«.)  > ‘J.-Jti, 
Husliel  .,ni. -noite.l  •'  |be. '  >7  ..VO,  B;il  yj  m.^s- 
iia-.l  InishelH,  11*  '!«<  W14.(.K>,  .V  iiieu*ut*ed 

,'U*li.  l*  #30.00.  ORDER  Mm  ,  .ii  - 

OI  l(  NEW  a n<l  COMI-LETE  |M|N. 
TIMTEIi  t  ATAI.OtU  E  in  wbieli  ,ve  ..U  r 


f  •:  NEW  ^ 

Welcome  oats 

WARRANTED 

GENUINE! 

it  Y 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES 
Seed  Growers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Price,  $7.50 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  f«|  ■ 

GARDEN,  PLANT 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 


$665.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 


Ii  *FKI»n  in  IKs  l.  \ddretui, 

f  JOHNSON &ST0KES 


CATALOGUE  FREE 

PRICE  S  KNICKERBOCKERsSfAN. 


t-XTIU,  breau'p  grown  by  myself  from  the  very 
choicest  ouiuiis  selected  front  *  crop  which  took  thw 
thst  premium  in  Es.->i\\  County.MftfrA.,  famous  for  rais. 
Ing  the  ttni'-it  onions  in  Uic  United  Si„n..*.  Early  Yeh 
low  Globe  Danvers,  per  It  by  muh.  vl.liB,  Danvers  Rarly 
Ked  IS  loin..  51  i:,'.,  Eailv  Ked  sud  Yellow  K  »•  „r  Cracker 
51.CS.  and  I  «.  K.-d  sVuftiherstlelJ  51  |0,  Oaareis 
Early  tied  liloho  is  h.  lb  Ihe  .a.  Ire  t,  !>..  -mt,,. 
t  rup^i,  a nj  Cht  AanJiamtil  yjt  alt  the  Hed  Onion,. 
Seed  of  my  uwu  raising-  for  premium  stock.  Try  I; 

fiii  im  i  ,!  My  Herd  (aUUuitiie  t'KHE  to  all, 
JoineftJ  M,  Geegoi  j  t| arblelien.l.  n  •«» 


SEED  it 

catalog^ 


IBE, 

rfl»^ 


‘ \  w  hich  have  t*>' n  planted  by 
h'\  aon:e  grower*  for  «5  years. 
1.1  The  ijliuIUc  IS  the  first 
UI  coiistiiei-uti-.n  secured  by 
.1  Um  i iv. is t  careful  selection. 
./  ll.,.  prlcee,  the  lowesi  coli 
/  u>  to  I  I  w  1  Ih  -.U-;  Img  uiei-lt 
/ IJvccr’s  Garde,,  Calcn- 
««»•  l«t  tHSs4.oiti.fi u«  Vec-c 
able,  b  lower  amt  Field  Scede. 
uts,  li.iltie.  and  every  thing  for 
tl  KN  K  Y  l.  ARKKR. 
<  d  nil.  t  nKH'Hit 


JAMES  J.  H.  URE60RY,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead.  Mass 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW'YORKER. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CAR  MAS. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1884. 


Another  list  of  catalogue  notices  of 
many  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  country 
will  be  found  on  page  100. 


Friends  of  the  Rural  are  requested  to 
send  us  the  names  of  any  of  their  friends 
interested  in  the  farm  and  garden.  We 
will  forward  specimen  copies  at  once 
without  charge.  Send  them  nmc  please. 
- -  »  » 

Itu racists,  among  ornamental  plants, 
try  these  next  Spring:  The  Yellow- 
wood  (Cladrastis  tinctoria) ;  the  Polished 
Spruce  (Abies  polita);  Magnolia  stall  ata; 
the  Umbrella  Pine  (Seiadopitys  verticil- 
lata). 


The  great  prize  series  of  articles  will 
be  commenced  early  in  March.  Probably 
nothing  approaching  them  in  real,  practi¬ 
cal  value  has  ever  appeared  in  any  farm 
journal.  Two  years  will  be  required  for 
their  publication. 

-  -r- 

If  you  wish  to  send  10,  50  or  100  speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
friends  interested  in  farming,  you  have 
only  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  names.  Speci¬ 
mens  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  Who 
_  will  send  us  the  longest  list? 

- ♦♦♦ - 

The  originator  of  the  Rural  Union  Corn 
writes  us  that  every  grain  was  harvested 
between  the  26th  of  August  and  10th  of 
September,  and  that  it  was  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  21st  of  May  and  17th  ot  June. 
That  planted  in  June  furnished  the  best 
seed. 


The  new  Premium  List  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  offers  in  useful  articles 
about  50  cents  for  each  subscriber.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  most  of  our  friends 
prefer  to  draw  premiums  for  their  clubs, 
large  or  small,  rather  than  to  accept  of  the 
cash  commission;  viz.,  25  cents  for  each 
subscriber.  The  Premium  List  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 


The  entire  stock  of  Horsford’s  Market 
Garden  Pea  is  sent  (or  will  be)  to  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  its 
present  free  seed  distribution.  But  a 
small  quantity  is  reserved  for  seed.  It 
will  be  found  a  heavy  bearer  of  peas  of 
the  first  quality.  Subscribers  should 
save  all  for  seed  since  they  will  not  be  able 
to  purchase  seed  in  several  years. 

- - »  ♦  ♦ - 

Measure  off  a  plot  83x33  feet  square. 
This  will  be  one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  Pre¬ 
pare  it  well  and  plant  potatoes — two  eyes 
to  a  piece  one  foot  apart  in  furrows  three 
feet  apart.  Cover  lightly  with  soil  and 
spread  unleached  wood  ashes  or  chemical 
potato  fertilizer  liberally.  Level  the  land 
and  cultivate  it  as  flat  as  a  barn  floor. 
Keep  the  soil  mellow  and  the  vines  free 
of  beetles.  Measure  your  yield  and  mul¬ 
tiply  it  by  40  and  write  the  result  to  the 
Rural. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

How  many  oats  shall  we  sow  to  the 
acre  ?  That'depends.  Is  your  land  rich? 
Sow  less.  Does  the  kind  of  oats  to  be 
sown  tiller  much  ?  Sow  less.  Do  you 
propose  to  fit  your  laud  thoroughly? 
Then  sow  less.  The.  greatest  yield  we 
have  ever  harvested  was  raised  from  one 
bushel  to  the  acre.  The  variety  was  the 
White  Australian.  But  this  is  not  a  recog¬ 
nized  variety.  The  fact  is  there  arc  half- 
a-dozen  so-called  varieties  that  resolve 
themselves,  in  a  year  or  so,  to  the  same 
oats. 

— -  ♦  »  » 

Every  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
grows  more  discriminating  as  to  the  class 
of  advertisements  admitted.  Both  the 
extent  and  high  character  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  render  it  the  best  medium  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  best  farmers.  In  order  that  ad¬ 
vertising  patrons  should  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  this  fully,  we  respectfully  so¬ 
licit  our  readers  to  mention  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  when  corresponding  with 
them.  The  request  seems  a  juBt  one  to 
make,  since  readers,  advertising  patrons 
and  the  Rural  itself  are  measurably  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  courtesy. 


MORE  EGGS. 


The  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  the  annual  dinner  with  his 
tenantry  on  the  Ha  warden  Castle  estate, 
said,  in  his  speech  before  them,  that  in  1855 
100,000,000  eggs  were  imported  from  for¬ 
eign  countries,  making  a  consumption  on 
the  average  of  three-and-a-half  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  country. 
In  1880,  25  years  afterward,  the  importa¬ 
tions  had  risen  to  the  enormous  number  of 
750,000,000,  making  an  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  26  1-2  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  At  the  low  price  of  two  cents  each 
these  were  worth  $15,000,000.  But  the 
the  probability  is  that  three  cents  each 
would  be  nearer  the  price  consumers  had 
to  pay  for  them,  which  would  be  $22,500,- 
000,  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  cottagers  of  England  could  easily 
supply  all  these  eggs  if  they  pleased  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  their  fowls,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  there  would  be  reared 
a  large  amount  of  poultry,  nearly  equal¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  eggs.  The  United 
States  are  considerable  importers  of  eggs 
from  Canada  and  European  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  Germany.  With  our  immense 
annual  production  of  grain  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  for 
we  might  rear  poultry  easily  in  the  great¬ 
est  abundance,  and  at  a  low  cost,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Southern  States.  There, 
chickens  may  be  batched  safely  during 
the  Winter  months,  and  get  large  enough 
for  broilers  by  March  and  April.  They 
would  then  bring  a  high  price  in  the 
Northern  markets.  Eggs  also  might  be 
produced  abundantly  there  throughout 
the  Winter,  as  early  hatched  pullets,  if  of 
the  right  breeds,  would  commence  laying 
in  October,  and  continue  to  do  so  all 
Winter  in  that  mild  climate.  At  the 
North  these  sell  for  twice  to  thrice  as 
much  as  in  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months. 

- * - - 

DEFEAT  OF  ANTI-AMERICAN  CATTLE 
LEGISLATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


In  the  British  House  of  Commons  last 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Henry  Chapin, 
Conservative  Member  for  Mid-Lincoln¬ 
shire,  once  more  attempted  to  force  the 
Government  absolutely  to  forbid  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  foreign  cattle  from  those 
countries  in  which  foot-and-mouth  disease 
may  prevail.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  moved  that  the  Ministry  be  instructed 
to  introduce  a  measure  to  this  effect  without 
delay.  Of  course,  his  intention  was  to 
effect  the  entire  exclusion  of  cattle  from 
this  country  which  arc  now  slaughtered  at 
•the  port  of  debarkation  within  10  days 
from  landing.  It  is  well  known  to  Ameri¬ 
can  veterinarians  and  to  the  American 
public  that  foot-and-mout  h  disease  has  no 
existence  in  this  country  ;  that  only  a  few 
cases  have  ever  been  found  here,  and  those 
exclusively  among  cattle  lately  landed 
from  Europe,  and  that  the  few  cases  de¬ 
tected  among  American  cattle  landed  in 
England,  had  contracted  the  disease  dur¬ 
ing  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  ves¬ 
sels  that  had  been  contaminated  by  the 
virus  of  diseased  foreign  animals.  It  is 
on  account  of  these  few  cases,  however, 
that  English  farmers,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Chapin,  seek  to  get  rid 
of  the  competition  with  American  live 
cattle.  This  once  accomplished,  they 
would  probably  seek  for  some  pretext  for 
excluding  American  beef,  as  tlimsey  as 
their  present  pretext  for  excluding  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle,  or  the  Continental  pretext  for 
excluding  American  hog  products. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Chapiu’s 
resolution,  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  give 
precedence  to  such  a  lull  over  the  great 
measures  of  reform  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  pledged  to  introduce,  and  as  the 
entire  session  will  probably  be  occupied 
in  the  passage  of  these  and  with  regular 
routine  business,  this  refusal,  if  sustained 
by  the  House,  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
defeat  of  the  motion.  It  appears  that  for 
the  last  six  mouths  only  one  case  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  has  been  found  among 
imported  American  cattle;  and  that  in 
1883  only  536  cases  of  diseases  of  all  sorts 
had  been  discovered  among  cattle  from 
this  country,  after  a  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  while  647  cases  had  been  fouud 
among  imported  Continental  cattle  after  a 
short,  passage.  At  the  close  of  the  debate 
Mr.  Chapin’s  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  251  against  200,  although  a  simi¬ 
lar  motion  made  by  him  some  months  ago 
was  carried  in  a  slim  House. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 
AND  MONOPOLISTS. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  his  friends, 
it  appears,  do  not  intend  any  fm-ther  to 
oppose  in  Congress  the  passage  of  the  act 


forfeiting  the  Texas-Pacific  land  grant; 
but  it  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  against  the  meas¬ 
ure.  The  decisions  already  given  by 
that  body  in  favor  of  these  monopolists 
in  case  of  the  land  grants  of  the  Union 
and  Pacific  Roads,  encourage  them  to 
take  this  action.  In  a  number  of  suits 
brought  by  the  people  of  the  country 
through  which  these  roads  pass  against 
the  land-grabbing  syndicates,  the  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  uniformly  in  favor  of 
the  corporations.  There  arc  still  and 
have  been  for  years  vast  tracts  belonging 
to  them  on  which  they  have  refused  to 
pay  taxes,  on  the  plea  that  the  land  had 
not  been  surveyed,  and  that  the  title  not 
having  passed  to  them',  still  rested  in  the 
Government.  The  States  which  were 
protecting  their  property  and  building 
up  the  country  around  it,  brought  suit  to 
compel  them  to  pay  their  just  proportion 
of  the  public  burdens;  the  case  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decid¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  corporations  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  obtained  an  ab¬ 
solute  title  to  the  lands,  yet  a  private  in¬ 
dividual  occupying  the  land,  even  if  he 
ha8  not  received  his  title,  must  pay  taxes. 

To  prevent  a  peipetual  land  monopoly 
Congress  enacted  that  lands  not  sold  or 
disposed  of  within  three  years  after  the 
completion  of  these  roads  should  he  open 
to  pre-emption  and  settlement  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  It  was  in 
part  to  protect  this  right  of  reversion  to 
the  people  that  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  the  lands  to  be  taxed. 
After  the  three  years’  limit,  thousands  of 
homesteaders  settled  on  the  unsold  lands, 
in  the  full  belief  that  the  Government 
gave  them  the  right  to  do  so.  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  affirmed  this  right. 
The  syndicates  again  appealed  to  the 
Court,  which  this  time  decided  that  the 
railroads  owned  the  lands  and  that  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  trespassers  and  must  abandon 
their  farms  or  pay  for  them  to  the  monop¬ 
olists.  Thus  in  one  case  the  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  the  lands  did  not  belong  to  the 
syndicates,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
taxed;  while  iu  the  other  case  it  decided 
that  the  lands  did  belong  to  the  syndicates, 
and  therefore  the  farmers  must  go.  In 
both  cases  it  decided  in  favor  of  the  mo¬ 
nopolists  against  the  people.  Hunting- 
ton  and  his  confederates  have,  therefore, 
reason  to  hope  for  success. 


SELLING  ADDRESSES. 


Doubtless  many  ot  our  readers  living 
quietly  in  country  places,  lmve  been  some¬ 
what  surprised  at  receiving  advertising 
circulars  or  letters  from  unknown  parties, 
properly  addressed,  and  sometimes  relat¬ 
ing  to  some  ailment  in  the  family  or  to 
some  special  condition  of  the  individual, 
and  very  naturally  the  inquiry  has  sug¬ 
gested  itself.  “How  did  these  people  learn 
my  address?”  There  are  here  and  there, 
throughout  the  country,  “dealers  in 
names” — persons  who  make  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  collecting  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  selling  them 
over  and  over  again  “for  a  consideration.” 
How  do  they  obtain  the  names?  They 
buy  them  from  book  and  other  publishers, 
or  unworthy  persons  in  their  employ; 
from  agents  of  all  kinds  who  in  their 
business  accumulate  lists  of  them ;  from 
large  tradesmen  and  advertisers  who  re¬ 
ceive  thousands  of  letters  ordering  goods 
or  making  inquiries  about  them;  from 
medical  quacks  and  patent  medicine  ven¬ 
ders  ;  in  short,  from  all  classes  who  in  one 
way  or  another  become,  possessed  of  a 
large  number  of  names  and  addresses. 
Ot  course,  there  are  very  many  persons 
in  all  such  classes  who  could  uot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  sell  or  give  away  the  names  of 
their  customers"  or  correspondents,  but 
frequently  some  of  the  employes  of  these 
are  not  so  strict  in  the  matter,  and  then 
there  are  enough  principals  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  little  money  in  this  way,  to 
swell  the  lists  for  sale  by  the  “dealers 
in  names”  to  an  enormous  aggregate. 
The  names  are  classified  by  the  dealers 
according  to  what  they  have  learned  or 
inferred  of  the  individuals,  and  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  classes  for  whom  they  are 
intended— sharpers  or  general  advertisers. 
The  names  for  the  latter  class  include 
all  Boris  of  people;  but  principally  farm¬ 
ers.  To  their  addresses  circulars  and  adver¬ 
tising  sheets  of  all  sorts  are  sent,  and 
usually  with  profit.  Those  who  have 
chronic  ailments  or  imagine  they  are  in 
poor  health,  are  especially  esteemed,  as  a 
nicely-worded  circular  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  "a  profitable  effect,  upon  them.  The 
names  for  the  use  of  sharpers,  however, 
are  the  most  profitable  to  the  “dealer,” 
and  It  is  found  that  the  same  people  who 
are  gulled  once,  in  most  cases  continue 
,  gullible  till  death.  The  addresses.of  all 


who  buy  lottery  tickets,  who  wnte  to 
dealers  in  counterfeit  money,  and,  in  a 
word,  of  all  who  write  to  those  parties 
who  advertise  to  give  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,  are  carefully  classified  by  themselves. 
As  a  “dealer  in  names”  remarked  the 
other  day,  “These  are  usually  very  smart 
in  their  own  conceit,  but  they  nibble  at 
the  bare  book.”  The  names  for  sharpers 
often  fetch  as  high  as  $25  a  thousand; 
those  of  habitual  invalids  are  worth  from 
$10  to  $20,  while  ordinary  lists  bring  from 
$3  to  $5  a  thousand.  Some  dealers  get 
from  100,000  to  500,000  or  even  more 
new  names  a  year;  but  they  seldom  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  business,  as  they  find  it 
more  profitable  to  send  out  circulars,  etc., 
themselves  than  to  sell  the  names  to 
others  for  the  same  purpose. 


BREVITIES. 


Our  friends  in  Indiana  understand  by  the 
C.  O.  D.  party,  the  “Coal  Oil  Democracy.” 

Subscribers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  now  requested  to  send  the  names  of  any 
of  their  friends  to  us  and  we  will  at  once  for¬ 
ward  free  specimens  to  them. 

Manv  of  onr  subscribers  in  renewing  have 
sent  ns  another  subscriber.  Bless  them! 
There  is  still  time  for  more  of  this  good  work. 
Our  posters  and  premium  lists  and  specimen 
copies  without  end  are  at  your  service,  friends. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  grape-vines  and 
all  sorts  of  small  fruits.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  up  your  minds  which  kinds  to  select. 
Consult  tuo  Rural  Index,  and  study  the  cata¬ 
logues. 

Subscriber  Egli  writes  us  from  Dickey 
Couuty,  D.  T.,  that  the  thermometer  is  often 
down  to  45  degrees  below  zero,  and  that  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  pass  the  Winter  in  pioneer 
homes  in  such  a  climate. 

We  want  to  know  how  nearly  C-hemin’s 
Celeri  blanc  and  the  American  White  Flume 
Celery  are  alike.  We  shall  try  them  both  side 
by  side.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
long-keeping  qualities  are  not  claimed  for 
either. 

Have  you  any  cabbage  stumps?  Set  them 
out  in  the  garden ,  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground,  where  tbey  will  uot  interfere  with 
other  crops.  Cover  them  half  of  their  length. 
Green,  tender  leaves  will  soon  appear  which 
will  give  the  earliest  of  greens.  The  blossom 
shoots  will  appear  later. 

Is  not  a  careful ,  trusty  hand  worth  five  dol¬ 
lars  more  a  month  than  a  reckless,  thought¬ 
less,  break-every thing  sort  of  fellow?  Farm- 
ore  do  not  all  of  them  thmfc  so.  We  believe  in 
employing  good,  trusty  help  and  in  paying  for 
it.  We  know  of  no  reform  that  is  more  gene- 
rallv  needed  on  farms  than  iu  this  matter. 

Celery  such  as  is  now  offered  under  the 
name  of  White  Plume  in  this  country,  has 
been  known  in  France  for  a  number  of  years 
under  the  name  of  CWeri  blanc  or  Chemin’s 
Celery.  The  White  Plume  is  thought  to  be  a 
sport  ’originating  in  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  it 
grew  from  a  chance  seed  of  the  French  va¬ 
riety. 

Columella  and  Cato,  as  Prof.  Johnson  re¬ 
marks.  knew  that  ashes,  bones,  bird-dung  and 
oven  green-manuring,  as  well  as  drainage  and 
aeration  of  the  soil,  were  good  for  crops.  But 
they  did  not  know  that  carbonic  acid,  potash, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  compounds  of  nitrogen 
are  the  chief  foods  of  vegetation.  Neither  did 
they  know  that  the  atmosphere  dissolves  the 
rocks  and  converts  inert  stone  into  nutritive 
soil. 

Wk  are  glad  to  see  that  such  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  is  shown  in  new  kinds  of  watermelons. 
Very  little  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to 
improve  this  splendid  fruit.  Those  who  can 
afford  it  should  try  the  new  kinds  offered. 
There  are  varieties  of  such  fruits  as  tomatoes, 
peaches,  strawberries,  and  even  grapes  which 
are  as  early  as  they  need  to  be.  But  there  is  a 
wide  margin  for  an  earlier  watermelon  if 
only  it  be  of  the  first  quality. 

Let  all  Rural  readers  send  for  the  new 
posters  and  premium  list: 

Please  send  me  your  poster  and  premium 
list  und  T  will  try  to  get  some  of  my  neighbors 
to  subscribe  for  the  Rural.  I  would  not 
know  how  to  get  aloug  without  it  now.  I 
think  it  worth  a  good  ileal  to  every  farmer 
that  reads  it,  and  I  think  it  the  best  farmer’s 
paper.  thomas  oarfield. 

Minnehaha  Co.,  Dakota. 

Wk  notice  a  change  in  the  firm  name  of  one 
of  the  oldest  business  houses  in  this  country. 
Our  subscribers  aw  not  unacquainted  with  the 
name  of  Johnson,  Gere  &  Truman,  of  Owego, 
N.  Y.  We  are  pleased  to  leaj-n  that  Mr. 
Gere,  whose  business  qualifications  justly  en¬ 
title  hint  to  advancement,  has  been  raised  to 
the  head  of  the  firm,  nud  the  firm  name 
changed  to  Gere,  Truman,  Platt  &  Co.  _  We 
extend  our  hearty  congratulations  to  this  old 
and  responsible  firm. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  we  last  season 
planted  tubers  of  the  wild  potatoes  discovered 
by  Prof.  Lemmon  and  his  wife  iu  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  E. 
(}.  Mum  ford,  of  Portlandville.  Otsego  Co., 
N  Y„  as  Solatium  Fend  lor  1.  S.  .Tamesii  and 
Solanum  (?)  supposed  to  be  a  new  suedes.  All 
were  started  in  pots  and  set  out  In  the  open 
ground  In  May.  The  leaves  of  Fendleri  were 
broadly  ellipitioal  and  the.  flower  of  a  bluish- 
purple  color.  The  tubers  formed  on  long  stems 
sometimes  a  foot  from  the  plunt.  The  leaves 
of  Jatnesii  were  narrowly  cllipitical  with 
white  flowers.  The  tubers  formed  close  to  the 
plants.  The  seed  plant**!  w  as  about  the  size  of 
castor-oil  beans  and  there  were  very  few  po 
tatoes  harvested  that,  were  any  larger.  We 
saw  nothing  about  the  plants  or  the  tubera 
which  indicates  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
gained  by  continuing  to  plant  them. 
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3ntrnstr’i  Societies. 

THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


This  society  convened  iu  its  twenty- ninth 
anuual  session  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23  and  24,  and  in  spite  of  deep  snow  and 
drifted  roads  the  attendance  was  large.  The 
Society  showed  its  good  sense  by  re-electing 
P.  Barry  as  president.  The  president  in  his 
annual  address  called  attention  to  tha  re¬ 
markably  mild  climate  of  Western  New  York. 
While  the  mercury  had  gone  down  from  four 
to  40  degrees  below  zero  all  about  us, and  as  low 
as  two  below  even  as  far  south  as  Atlanta  and 
New  Orleans,  here  the  coldest  weather  had 
been  only  two  below.  Altogether  this  had 
been  the  most;  discouraging  year  our  fruit¬ 
growers  had  ever  seen.  While  in  other  years 
some  one  variety  of  fruit  had  failed,  the  past 
one  there  had  been  a  general  failure,  and  yet 
we  should  not  be  discouraged ;  it  should  only 
stimulate  us  to  give  OUT  orchards  more 
manure,  better  care  and  cultivation,  and  to 
wage  a  war  of  utter  extermination  against 
all  insect  enemies.  It  would  be  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  if  all  the  slovens  would  go  out  of  the 
business.  They  grow  poor  fruit  and  breed 
insects  to  prey  upon  that  of  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ellwanger  said  many  of  the 
so-called  Russian  apples  were  only  old  German 
sorts  come  to  us  by  way  of  Russia  Still  there 
were  some  genuine  sorts  from  Russia  with 
very  thick,  leathery  leaves,  and  these  he 
thought  wo  old  prove  worth  most  as  parents 
on  which  to  cross  some  of  our  native  sorts,  to 
thus  obtain  new  seedlings. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  urged  that  much  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  growing  new  seed¬ 
lings  of  all  fruits.  He  said  that  in  apples  and 
such  slow-growiug  trees,  by  selecting  those 
seeillings  which  promised  best  by  flowers  and 
leaves,  we  could  graft  in  top  of  old  trees  and 
thus  soon  secure  fruit.  The  society  weie 
unanimously  in  favor  of  reforming  the  names 
of  fruits  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  American  Bornological  Society. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  said  some  very  fair  fruits 
had  been  cursed  with  outlandish  and  some 
times  very  offensive  names;  that  it  was  very 
important  to  have  plain,  simple,  pleasant 
names,  and  where  practicable  they  should 
consist  of  only  one  word;  that  the  people’s 
time  was  tar  too  valuable  to  speak,  much  less 
to  w  rite,  some  of  the  names  now  in  use. 

In  talking  about  ornamental  trees,  Mr. 
Ellwauger  said  the  Bequoia  gigantea,  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood,  succeeds  lien*  well  if  we  pro¬ 
tect  both  tops  and  roots  until  the  tap-root  gets 
well  down  below  the  frost  line  in  the  soil. 

Prof.  Beal,  of  Michigan,  urged  the  study  of 
botany  in  our  common  schools.  He  said  the 
knowledge  of  botany  enabled  one  to  judge 
much  of  the  character  of  a  fruit  by  its  leaves 
and  flowers;  chat  the  boy  who  know  enough 
of  botany  to  read  the  plant  would  take  much 
more  interest,  and  that  much  more  attention 
would  he  given  to  the  production  of  new  seed¬ 
lings. 

The  Orchard  Committee  reported  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  complaint  of  failure,  many 
counties  had  received  more  money  for  the 
fruit  than  for  any  other  crop,  and  Orleans 
County  had  taken  more  money  for  apples 
alone  than  for  all  others.  Niagara  had  re¬ 
ceived  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  apples 
alone. 

Vineyordists  reported  the  planting  of  grapes 
as  extending  ver>  rapidly  in  the  three  great 
grape  sections;  On  the  Hudson  River,  about 
the  lakes  in  Central  New  York,  and  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  hundreds  of  acres  would 
be  planted  next.  Spring.  The  Worden  was 
attacting  much  attention;  but  Concord  was 
still  the  favorite  black  grape.  The  white 
grape  Niagara  had  borne  well,  and  had  sold 
for  extraordinary  prices,  and  mauy  were 
being  planted.  It  was  conceded  that  a  great 
mistake  had  been  made  iu  planting  grapes 
much  too  close.  The  rows  should  ruu  north 
and  south  where  practical,  and  should  tie  not 
less  than  ten  feet  apart.  Nothing  is  such  a 
preventive  of  diseases  as  plenty  of  sun-light 
and  air.  Sulphur  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  vines  with  a  Gaboon  broad-cast  seeder, 
had  entirely  cured  mildew. 

Plum  culture  is  becoming  very  popular  and 
profitable  in  Western  New  York,  and  mauy 
very  large  orchards  are  being  planted.  Mr. 
Willard  said  that  with  plums  at  from  $2.00  to 
$4.00  per  bushel  we  should  grow  hundreds 
where  wo  now  grow  siugle  bushels;  with 
proper  varieties  and  care  no  crop  was  surer. 
Mr.  Woodward  suid  three  thiugs  wore  re¬ 
quisite  for  success;  pleuty  of  manure, 
good  cultivation  and  care  that  the  trees 
did  not  over-bear.  Enough  good  stable 
manure  would  prevent  the  premature  falling 
of  their  leaves.  The  first  appearance  of  black 
knot  must  also  be  removed ;  if  it  appeared  on 
small  limbs  remove  and  burn  at  once;  if  on 


large  limbs  or  trunk,  carefully  pare  out  with 
knife  and  apply  to  the  wounds  with  a  brush 
or  sponge  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  is  a  sure 
cure,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  down  on 
the  tree,  for  it  would  kill  as  far  as  applied.  Mr. 
Thomas  said  we  must  allow  some  curculios  to 
live,  or  else  must  thin  the  plums.  Nothing  so 
injures  a  plum  tree  as  overbearing.  Lorn 
bard,  Bradshaw,  Richland,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  (what  a  name  I)  Peter’s  Yellow  Egg 
and  Smith's  Orleans  were  recommended  as 
among  the  best. 

Dwarf  pears  were  much  injured  by  last 
Winter,  though  none  were  killed  outright 
Duchesso  is  the  universal  favorite  among 
dwarfs.  Bartlett  and  Lawrence,  as  standards, 
are  always  reliable,  so  said  Mr.  Thomas. 
Kieffer  created  considerable  discussion,  but 
ail  were  obliged  to  admit  it  was  a  good  grower, 
a  good  bearer,  beautiful  and  a  good  shipper. 
Mr.  Thomas  had  about  a  peck  of  fruit  last 
year,  aud  expressed  the  general  opinion  when 
he  said  it  had  but  one  fault;  “it  was  not  fit  to 
eat.” 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell  gave  a  very  instructive 
essay  on  manures  for  the  fruit-grower.  He 
said  no  orchard  could  continue  year  after  year 
to  bear  remunerative  crops  of  good  fruit  with, 
out  manure  aud  plenty  of  it,  any  more  than 
could  our  grain  fields  unfertilized  continue  to 
yield  good  crops.  Now  where  shall  we  get  the 
manure?  that’s  the  question.  Barnyard  man¬ 
ure  contains  just  what  we  want;  but  so  much  is 
wanted  and  so  little  made  that  there  is  a  per¬ 
fect  scramble  for  it,  and  most  get  none.  “The 
chemist,”  said  he,  “can  give  us  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  potash  from  German  potash 
salts, and  phosphate  from  South  Carolina  rock 
that  we  will  pay  for,  and  good  crops  of  fruit 
will  enable  us  to  pay  for  ail  we  waut;  but,  be¬ 
sides  these,  and  besides  what  the  soil  will  fur¬ 
nish,  we  must  have  organic  matter  in  tne 
shape  of  humus  in  the  soil.  Is  humus  manure? 
Probably  not,  except  as  regards  the  nitrogen 
it  contains,  aud  yet  we  cunnot  have  healthy 
trees  and  plenty  of  fruit  without  plenty  of  it 
in  the  soil.  The  best  way  of  securing  it  is  to 
apply  stable  manure  or  muck,  or  by  plowing 
in  stroug  growing  green  crops  like  clover. 
Where  muck  is  plentiful,  this  is  good.  To  test 
muck,  dry  it  thoroughly;  when  dry,  weigh 
out  equal  quantities  of  the  different  samples, 
aud  heat  to  redness  iuau  iron  dish;  weigh  the 
remains,  and  those  are  best  which  lose  most  in 
burning;  four-fifths  of  stable  manure  are  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Orehardists  know  very  little 
of  the  action  of  commercial  fertilizers.  They 
should  experiment  mucli  more  and  in  concert, 
so  as  to  know  what  are  the  best  and  what  are 
needed  on  different  fruits.  Mr.  Woodward 
said  it  was  a  shame  and  disgrace  that  we  let 
so  much  of  the  rich  feeding  stutf  be  shipped 
broad,  when  the  prevailing  cry  of  the  or¬ 
ehardists  was  for  more  manure.  These  foods 
would  niuke  the  very  manure  needed,  rich  in 
all  the  elements  of  plant  food.  He  tound  no 
diffculty  in  making  all  the  manure  ho  needed, 
botli  in  his  orchard  and  on  his  grain  fields, 
aud  never  failed  to  make  a  good  profit  (at 
least  one  dollar  per  load)  in  making  it.  While 
he  believed  iu  using  commercial  fertilizer,  he 
thought  much  more  of  good  baru-yard  manure, 
that  made  from  rich  food. 

Joseph  Harris  essayed  on  the  need  of  thor¬ 
ough  drainage  for  the  orchard.  He  said  a 
man  and  shovel  would  let  more  water  off  a 
field  in  one  hour  than  would  evaporate  iu  a 
week.  Trees  need  plenty  of  water,  but  they 
do  uot  want  stagnant  water;  it  is  poisonous 
to  their  roots.  Underdraining  does  much 
more  than  rid  grout  d  of  surplus  water — it 
allows  the  air  and  warmth  to  enter  the  soil 
aud  mellow  it,  and  mellow  soil  holds  much 
more  water  in  suspension  duriug  drought  than 
a  compact  soil  that  has  been  wuter-soaked. 

The  Euglish  sparrow  got  not  a  good  word 
from  any  member.  He  was  voted  a  quarrel¬ 
some,  dirty,  thieving,  worthless  vagabond. 
Siime  said  they  wished  they  could  say  one 
good  word  for  him,  but  could  not.  Verily  the 
English  sparrow  must  go,  but  who  will  devise 
a  way  that  will  compel  him  to  go? 

Mora  care  was  called  for  in  rendering  the 
school-house  grounds  attractive.  Mr.  Thomas 
said  half  our  school-houses  were  not  as  good  as 
our  hog  pens.  In  passing  through  the  country 
we  saw  more  horse  barns  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  than  school-houses  worth  half  that 
sum,  Maj.  Brcoks,  of  Wyoming,  said  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  our  intelligence  that  we  spent  so 
much  money  for  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  so 
litt  le  on  our  school-houses  and  their  surround¬ 
ings.  They  should  be  made  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  spots  iu  the  district,  except  our  homes. 
They  should  have  pleuty  of  shade  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  aud  plenty  of  flowers. 

There  was  an  animated  discussion  on  the 
strawberry  question.  Mr.  Redman  would 
plant  only  in  Spring,  and  would  use  a  dibble 
iu  planting.  Plants  so  set  are  much  tinner, 
and  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  after  cidti- 
vatiou.  Crescent  Seedling,  W  ilson,  Sharpless, 
Cumberland  Triumph  aud  Charles  Downing 
were  the  favorites,  and  none  of  the  very  new 


sorts  seemed  to  be  giving  satisfaction.  The 
question,  “What  is  the  best  one  sort,  all 
things  considered,  for  home  and  market?  was 
answered  unanimously,  “Wilson.”  w. 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  HORTICULTU¬ 
RAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  22  to  25, 
inclusive.  The  prestige  of  this  organization, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  guest  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Horticultural  Society  called  to¬ 
gether  one  of  the  best  representative  meet¬ 
ings  known.  There  were  present,  practical 
men  from  Ui  States  in  the  Union — nearly  300 
members.  Also  professors  from  the  greater 
number  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  col¬ 
leges  in  the  Northwest  and  South. 

Papers  read  and  discussions  heard  embraced 
pomology,  horticulture,  forestry,  productions, 
soils,  climates,  transportation,  handling,  eom- 
micsions,  packiug,  and  almost  all  conceivable 
kindred  subjects,  A  number  of  standing 
committees  were  appointed,  involving  nd  in¬ 
terim  duties.  One  particularly  is  to  look  to 
the  establishment,  in  the  Northwest,  of  ex¬ 
perimental  fruit  and  forestry  stations. 

There  was  a  fine  fruit  exhibit  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
eties,  both  of  green  and  evaporated  fruits 
The  proceedings  will  be  published  in  book 
form,  and  will  be  valuable.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  W.  H.  Ragan, 
Perdue  University,  Lafayette.  Ind.  The  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were: — Parker  Earle,  Cobden, 
Ill.,  President;  H.  M.  Hudson,  New  Orleans, 
Vice-President;  W.  II.  Ragan,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Secretary;  I.  C-  Evans,  Harlem,  Mo.,  Treasu¬ 
rer.  The  next  meeting  will  he  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  “World's  Exposition  and  Cotton 
Centennial,”  at  New  Orleans,  opening  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  18.84,  and  closing 
May  31,  1885.  Mr.  Earle  is  superintendent  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  of  that  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  will  devote  himself  to  its  success. 
Speaking  of  this  Exposition,  it  ought,  and 
doubtless  will  be  made  a  grand  success.  As 
you  and  your  readers  are  a  ware,  Congress  by 
an  act  recognizes  and  authorizes  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  the  general  Government  and 
the  National  Cotton  Planters’  Association, 
under  the  general  name  of  “The  World's  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition.” 
The  President  of  the  United  States  as  at  our 
late  Centennial.on  recommendatiou  of  Govern¬ 
ors, appoints  two  Commissioners  for  each  State. 

Brownville,  Neb.  robt.  w.  f  urn  as. 

— .  ■  ♦  ♦  »  -  ■  - , 

THE  EYE-OPENER. 


The  Mutual  Union  Improvement  Company 
professiug  to  do  a  legitimate  business  at  Tem¬ 
ple  Court,  New  York  City,  has  lately  been 
flooding  the  country  with  circulars  making 
very  tempting  offers  to  gullible  simpletons; 
but  the  company  has  just  come  to  a  disastrous 
end  by  the  arrest  of  its  Manager,  President 
and  general  factotum  in  the  person  of  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Daniel  Macauley,  ex-May  or  of  Indianap¬ 
olis,”  for  being  engaged  in  a  lottery  swindle. 
Temple  Court  is  a  very  large  new  building 
adjoining  the  Rural  Office,  and  containing 
upwards  of  150  rooms  or  offices.  A  small  one 
of  these  on  the  fourth  floor  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  M.  U.  I.  Company,  whose 
object  is  declared  to  be  “  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate, 
paying  off  the  encumbrances  thereon,  and 
the  improvement  and  sub-division  thereof 
into  lots  or  parcels  suitable  for  homesteads, 
uud  the  distribution  of  said  lots  or  parcels 
among  the  subscribers.”  The  stock  of  Che 
company,  organized  last  year  for  this  benev¬ 
olent  purpose,  is  limited  to  $1,000,000  in  1,000 
shares  of  $1,000  each,  but  as  General  Man¬ 
ager  Macaulay  refuses  to  tell  how  much  of 
the  capital  was  paid  up,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  only  enough  was  contributed  to  start  the 
thing,  the  dupes  being  expected  to  contribute 
all  tha  money. 

The  corporation  monthly  issues  bonds  to  the 
number  of  100,000  at  u  cost  of  $500  each. 
These  are  destined  to  run  20  years  and  com¬ 
mand  fi  per  cent,  interest— but  what  is  the  use 
of  explaining  the  modus  operand*  at  length? 
The  cheat  is  exploded,  the  President  and 
General  Manager  is  under  *1,000  bail 
for  trial  for  running  a  lottery  swindle 
under  the  benevolent  name  of  the  M. 
U.  I.  Co.,  the  word  “premium'’  having 
beeu  substituted  for  “prizes,”  aud  instead 
of  the  usual  “drawing”  from  a  wheel,  a  new 
method  of  awarding  the  “premiums”  having 
been  hit  upon — one  which  gave  the  managers 
a  still  greater  opportunity  of  swindling  their 
dupes.  All  the  visible  effects  of  the  company 
were  seized,  which  included  1,134  prospectuses 
of  the  lottery,  100  envelopes,  each  containing 
two  circulars  ready  for  mailing,  3,879  fifths  or 
coupon  bonds  of  the  denomination  of  $1,  and 
874  whole  or  $5  bonds,  and  six  account  books. 
We  could  tell  lots  more  about  this  concern, 
but  what  is  the  use  of  kicking  a  dead  skunk? 

The  Household  Magazine,  published  at  jlO 
Barclay  Street,  New  York  City,  offered  to 


subscribers  “presents”  consisting  of  a  “brown 
stone  house  and  lot  in  New  York  City  valued 
at  $15,000;”  a  $5,000  Government  bond;  five 
$1,000  ditto;  10  $500  greenbacks;  20  $100  dit¬ 
to;  "a pair  of  beautiful  matched  road-horses,” 
valued  at  $1,000;  several  $100  gold  watches, 
etc.,  etc.,  “making,”  in  the  words  of  the  cir¬ 
cular,  “a  total  of  100,000  valuable  and  use¬ 
ful  presents,  so  that  every  one  who  subscribes 
will  receive  the  magazine  foroDe  year  aDd  an 
elegant  present  besides.”  All  of  the  above 
presents  were  to  be  “awarded  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
the  subscribers  at  our  musical  festival  and 
word  contest  to  be  given  in  New  York  City, 
March  15,  1884.”  It  is  highly  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  this  promise  will  be  kept.  A  trifle  after 
noon  the  other  day  the  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cern  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  “contriving 
and  maintaining  a  lottery,”  and  now  awaits 
trial  in  $1,000  bail.  The  “effects”  of  the  firm 
which  were  all  seized  and  taken  to  Police 
Headquarters,  loaded  three  large  trucks,  and 
consisted  of  6,000  copies  of  the  Household 
Magazine,  8,000  circulars  in  envelopes  ready 
for  mailing.  33,000  other  circulars  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  1,000  copies  of  an  advertisement 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Company  that 
is  exposed  by  us  above,  and  a  pack¬ 
age  containing  10,000  receipts  of  $1  each  for 
the  Household  Magazine  that  were  ready  for 
mailing.  There  were  also  several  lists  of 
names  and  Post-office  addresses  and  num¬ 
bers  of  copies  of  the  magazine  ready 
for  mailing  and  in  mail  bags  ready  for 
the  Post  office,  all  of  which  were  seized. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  papers  in  the 
country'whieb  seek  subscribers  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Household  Magazine  by  offering 
large  premiums  or  prizes  to  be  distributed 
among  their  patrons.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  calling  all  of  these  swindles,  though  all 
of  them  may  deserve  the  name;  but  there  is 
a  certainty  that  they  are  all  “  lotteries”  dis¬ 
guised  in  various  ways,  and  as  the  Post-Office 
authorities  are  determined  to  break  up  all 
lotteries,  these  are  sure  to  be  included  sooner 
or  later.  Those  who  subscribe  for  the  papers 
are.  therefore,  very  likely  to  lose  theyjm^cey. 
Moreover  is  it  moral  to  encourage  a  lUtery? 

“  Why  don’t  you  expose  that  gigantic  hum 
bug  in  Boston  under  the  name  of  the  Sheffield 
Cutlery  Concern?  I  can  almost  scold  you  for 
not  answering  when  I  asked  some  time  ago 
whether  you  considered  it  reliable.  As  you 
didn’t  reply,  I  sent  on  a  dollar  for  an  agent’s 
outfit.  The  firm-promptly  sent  back  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  agency,  catalogue,  register,  envelope 
and  order  sheet,  a  long  list  of  instructions  to 
agents;  in  fact,  everything  to  blind  and  de¬ 
ceive  their  intended  dupes,  and  keep  them 
waiting  till  the  sharpers  can  gobble  up 
a  few  thousand  dollars  before  they  are 
found  out  and  exposed.  At  first  they 
agreed  to  send  the  outfit  by  express,  but 
afterwards  said  they  had  sent  it  by  mail.  Of 
course,  it  never  came.”  And  our  correspondent 
from  New  London,  Minn.,  tells  at  length  how 
more  money  was  demanded  for  a  fresh  outfit, 
etc.,  etc.  Her  opinion  of  the  Sheffield  Cut¬ 
lery  Company,  however,  agrees  with  that  of 
quite  a  number  of  others  who  have  written  to 
us.  “Taking  everything  i n to  considers tion . ” 
she  says,  “  I  think  this  the  most  ingeniously 
got  up  swindle  ever  heard  of.”  Bless  you, 
no!  There  are  hundreds  of  the  same  stripe  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  As  long  ago 
as  December  15,  we  said  of  this  very  concern : 
“The  Sheffield  Cutlery  Company  of  Boston, 
if  it  isn't  a  humbug,  acts  like  one  remarkably 
well.”  This  was  on  page  841,  of  the  issue  of 
December  23.  To  us  this  seems  a  bint  broad 
enough  to  warn  all  our  friends  against  the 
swindle.  Although  we  may  have  a  pretty 
strong  belief  that  a  concern  is  a  fraud,  it 
would  be  folly  to  say  so  boldly  in  print  unless 
we  have  some  strong  proofs  of  the  fact- 
proofs  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  jury. 
We  are  now  busy  investigating  quite  a  large 
number  of  complaints  made  against  concerns 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  let  none  of 
our  inquirers  deal  with  any  of  them  till  they 
hear  from  us  through  the  Eye-Opener  or  the 
mail. 

“Iam  very  glad  the  Rural  has  exposed  the 
New  Brunswick  Lottery  swindle.”  writes  a 
correspondent  from  Ballena,  Cal.  “Myself 
and  mv  mother  and  my  sister  dud  my  brother 
invested  $10  in  its  rickets  at  one  time  aud  $12 
at  another  and  $5  at  another,  and  we  never 
got  a  cent,  although  a  promise  was  made  that 
ouo  in  every  nine  would  win.  The  sharpers 
sent  us  more  circulars,  etc.,  with  other  names 
on  them,  but  having  got  nothing  for  our  $27, 
aud  seeing  what  the  Rural  said,  the  rogues 
never  will  fool  us  again.”  That’s  a  specimen 
of  many  letters  we  receive.  Isn’t  it  enough 
to  confirm  our  resolve  to  make  this  depart¬ 
ment  a  terror  to  rascals  and  a  caution  to  our 
friends? 

The  Rochester  Publishing  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  swindling  concern  that 
has  been  receiving  several  hundred  dollars  a 
day  as  subscriptions  to  papers  it  claims  to 
publish,  but  which  have  no  existenae. 
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for  Women, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  BALTIMORE  LETTER. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


In  coming  hither,  I  resolved  to  gratify  a 
long  time  wish  for  seeing  rose  culture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  for  this  purpose  stopped  over 
night  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  and  visited  the 
rose -growing  establishment  of  Dingee  & 
Conard.  It  is  about  forty  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  aud  the  railroad  that  traverses  that 
part  of  the  country  makes  its  way  through 
rich  farming  communities,  thrifty  and 
neat  at  the  hands  of  Quakers,  past  Bayard 
Taylor’s  old  home  at  Kennett  Square,  and  on 
through  Port  Deposit  along  the  Susquehanna, 
where  there  is  “no  end”  to  the  huge  quarries 
which  supply  the  well  known  Port  Deposit 
stone. 

After  tarrying  the  night  in  a  neat  little 
inn  at  West  Grove,  where  the  landlady  not 
only  cooked  the  food  for  the  table  but  looked 
after  all  the  wants  of  her  guests  with  a  zeal 
that  is  uot  often  seen  in  country  iuns  1  rode 
for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  w'bere  I  fouud 
the  rose  plantation  situated  on  very  high 
ground,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  save  a  belt  of  evergreen  trees 
closely  planted  which  formed  some  protection 
ou  the  north  and  west  sides.  Near  by  were 
the  capacious  and  well  kept  homes  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  I  judge  grew  up  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  developed  from  the  ordinary 
business  of  nurserymen,  hy  the  demands  of 
the  times,  into  being  the  largest  rose-growers 
in  the  world.  No  one  will  be  likely  to  ques¬ 
tion  tins,  wheu  aware  of  the  fact  that  from 
their  sixty  glass-roofed  rose-houses  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  rose  plants  are  annually  shipped  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  It  was  barely 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  visit,  but  early  as  was  the  hour 
I  was  fortunate  enough  iu  flu  ding  both  Mr. 
C'onar^and  the  head  gardener,  an  Alsatian 
of  nufffced  intelligence,  on  the  grounds, 
and  kind  enough  to  devote  their  time 
to  my  service.  One  does  not  realize,  at 
first  glauce,  to  what  an  enormous  extent 
the  cultivation  of  roses  has  been  carried, 
chiefly  within  the  past  20  years,  and  the 
great  number  of  varieties  produced  almost 
entirely  through  seedliugs.  In  the  Dingee 
aud  Conard  houses,  800  varieties  are  culti¬ 
vated,  air  hough  the  number  of  all  known 
varieties  reaches  2,000,  perbap  ,  In  the 
months  of  August  and  .September  200  or  more 
varieties  can  be  seen  iu  bloom  at  one  time. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  rose  bug  which 
slaughters  the  Anuual  or  June  roses,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  “ever-blooming”  roses,  has 
naturally  come  to  be  very  great,  as  they  are 
not  only  less  afflicted  by  the  bugs  than  the 
June  Roses,  but  do  their  best  blooming  after 
the  bug  season  is  over.  In  Frauce,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Lyons,  where  the  finest  roses 
originate,  the  Manetti,  or  native  wild  rose,  is 
used  almost  entirely  for  the  stock  upon  which 
other  roses  are  grafted,  especially  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  been  produced  from  seed,  so 
in  these  West  Grove  houses  one  sees  great 
numbers  of  pots  in  which  are  growing  these 
grafted  roses,  which  have  been  imported  and 
which  are  here  used  for  cuttiugs,  for  all  the 
rose  plants  which  issue  from  this  establish¬ 
ment,  as  from  most  American  nurseries,  are 
on  their  own  stocks.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what 
wisps  of  cuttings  take  root  in  the  beds  of 
white  sand,  obtained  from  a  quarry  near  by, 
and  the  gardener  said  that  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary  under  good  conditions  to  take  cut¬ 
tings  from  wood  of  the  growth  of  the  pre  vious 
year— anything  with  a  bud  on  it  would  do, 
aud  any  sand  but  that  from  the  seashore,  which 
is  saline,  would  do.  In  going  through  the 
rose  houses  one  quickly  sees  what  a  marked 
difference  there  is  in  the  foliage  of  different 
varieties  of  roses,  all  through  the  deepening 
aud  fading  shades  of  red  and  green,  and  a 
striking  difference,  also,  in  the  habits  of 
growth,  of  the  shapes  of  the  spines,  and  this 
difference  often  characterizes  the  roots  as 
well.  V ery  few  new  varieties  of  roses  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  as  the  seedling  business  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  England  aud  Belgium. 

A  good  many  roses  produce  no  seeds,  or  very 
rarely,  and,  of  course,  but  one  seed  out  of 
many  produces  a  new  variety.  Not  many 
roses  were  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  those  were  mostly  cut  for  a  nosegay  for 
me,  but  later  ou,  in  February,  one  sees  more 
flowers, although  no  blossoms  a  re  produced  for 
the  market.  Everywhere  the  utmost  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  neatness  prevailed.  The  tanks  or 
basins  of  warm  sifted  soil,  the  thousands  of 
small  pots  in  which  boys  were  busily  planting 
the  rooted  cuttings  fresh  from  the  sand:  in 
deed,  everything  connected  with  theestablish- 
ment,  seemed  a  model  of  good  order  aud  ex 
tieme  neatness.  The  gardener  summed  up 
$  US  es^entjals  for  successful  rose  rulturt)  jq  a  * 


few  words — good,  deep  soil — no  fertilizer  bet¬ 
ter  than  stable  manure — and  good  drainage ; 
for  while  roses  require  an  abundance  of  water, 
they  also  require  drainage  in  proportion. 

Upon  arriving  in  Baltimore,  I  placed  my 
nosegay  of  roses  in  high  vases  that  had  been 
decorated  by  the  blonde  daughter  of  my  host¬ 
ess,  whose  c'ever  fingers  have  illumiuated 
every  room  in  the  house,  and  whose  painted 
roses  happily  outlive  the  evanescent 
beauty  of  the  real  ones.  And  the  mania 
of  household  decorations  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  floral  culture.  A  fail- 
amount  of  taste,  and  a  little  practice  soon  en¬ 
ables  a  bright  girl  to  paint  tolerable  pictures 
on  silk  and  satin,  glass,  pasteboard,  china,  or 
whatever  is  capable  of  decoration.  Aside  from 
the  decorative  art,  Baltimore  maidens  jnst 
now  have  a  mania  for  learning  to  play  the 
banjo,  while  the  piano  is  more  than  ever  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  put  iu  the  background.  Bal¬ 
timore  is  an  up  and  down  city,  in  point  of  sur¬ 
face,  and  there  is  an  odd  sense  of  hilarity  ex¬ 
perienced  in  lading  in  the  horse  cars,  which 
run  at  break  neck  speed  down  the  hills,  with 
the  horses,  often  four  of  them,  galloping  up  the 
hills.  Of  course,  now  that  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  is  located  here,  and  has 
the  Pealiody  Institute  with  its  library 
of  80,000  volumes  for  its  neighbor, 

Baltimore  has  become  a  great  center 
for  students,  aud  will  yearly  become  more 
so.  The  University  is  by  no  means  as 
liberal  as  it  should  be— and  in  liberality  makes 
no  approach  to  Cornell — where  the  lectures 
are  open  to  everybody:  but  President  Gilman 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  is  a  broad-minded  man, 
who  believes  iu  the  higher  education  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  if  the  trustees  were  of  his  mind, 
women  would  now  be  in  the  University  as 
fully  admitted  students.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  charter  to  keep  them  out,  and  if  the  young 
women  of  Baltimore  rise  up  to  their  privi¬ 
leges  they  will  eventually  secure  the  great 
gifts  of  the  University  for  their  sex.  In  going 
through  the  laboratory— a  wonderfully  fur¬ 
nished  building—  tny  attention  was  called  to 
the  Balance  rooms,  where  are  the  scales  for 
weighing  “atoms,”  a:  d  a  short  length  of  hair, 
which  had  just  been  weighed,  turned  the  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  sixteen  thousandth  of  a  grain  ! 
Johns  Hopkins  was  not  particularly'  beloved 
in  his  life,  but  in  his  death  he  is  honored ;  he 
left  millions  of  dollars  for  beneficent  purposes. 
He  had  a  beautiful  country  residence  just  out- 
side  the  city,  which  he  probably  intended  for 
the  seat  of  the  Universit}*,  which  has  been  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  grounds  of 
this  charming  country  place  were  laid  out  by 
William  Saunders,  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  at  Washington,  and  by  him  named 
"Clifton  Park,”  by  which  name  it  is  still 
known.  Baltimore  has  been  peculiarly  blessed 
in  her  rich  men.  Wives  and  children  are 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  they  usually  get  the 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  applied  to  the 
benefit  aud  pleasure  of  the  public,  Peabody 
never  married  his  first  love,  and  probably  his 
only  love  married  another  man,  and  she  be¬ 
came  the  grandmother  of  the  blonde  beauty  I 
have  hitherto  mentioned.  ’Twas  a  curious  ro¬ 
mance,  which  I  have  not  the  room  to  relate. 
Johns  Hopkins  was  a  bachelor,  and  Eaoch 
Pratt,  the  founder  of  the  great  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  soon  to  be  opened,  has  no  chil¬ 
dren.  The  very  last  things  I  went,  to  see  in 
Baltimore  were  the  camels  presented  to  Mr. 
Garrett  by  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  They  are 
wintered  iu  stables  where  the  temperature  is  at 
55°,  and  they'  eat  nothing  but  hay.  In  the 
Winter  they  have  swelled  necks,  and  from 
small  holes  back  of  each  ear  issues  a  tarry  like 
substance.  These  peculiarities  are  entirely 
normal  for  the  season,  and  they  are  cross  as 
bears. 

- »♦« - 

SUPERSTITION. 


Yes,  we  are  all  superstitious!  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  one  person  in  America  who  is 
not  at  some  time  or  other  iufected  with  it.  It 
is  not  entirely  signs  or  omens  that  make  peo¬ 
ple  superstitious;  but  let  a  person  spill  salt, 
or  see  the  new  moon  over  the  left  shoulder, 
aud  he  will  think,  if  he  does  not  speak  it,  that 
it  is  a  bad  sign;  aud  if  any  misfortune 
or  accident  befall  him  soon  afterwards,  he  will 
surely  think  he  hud  a  warning  of  it.  If  a 
housewife  sneezes  before  breakfast,  she  will  ex¬ 
pect  company  to  dinner.  If  die  drops  her  dish- 
wiper,  she  thinks  it  is  a  sign  of  company  to 
supper.  “  Three  lamps  in  a  row  is  a  sign  that 
to  a  funeral  you  will  go.” 

To  meet  three  white  horses  in  a  row  is  u 
sign  that  you  will  hear  of  a  death  among  your 
frieuds;  or  will  go  to  a  funeral.  To  dream  of 
going  to  a  wedding,  is  a  sign  you  will  attend 
a  funeral;  and  if  you  go  to  a  funeral  in  your 
dreams,  you  will  surely  have  au  invitation  to 
a  wedding  in  a  short  time.  No,  we  will  uot 
admit  we  believe  in  signs  or  dreams,  vet  who 
is  there  that  does  uot  think  of  them  almost 
every  day  of  their  lives?  Dreams  are  funuy 
things,  upy  w  ay ;  and  it  is  a  curjoqs  pfiepojqe 


non  how  very  real  they  seem,  even  after  we 
are  wide  awake.  We  do  not  believe  in  dreams! 
No,  of  course  not!  If  one  does,  they  are 
ridiculed  for  being  so  foolish ;  but  our  dreams 
are  brought  to  mind  occasionally'  by  | 
some  real  life  occurrence,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  them.  Is  it  superstition?  Of  j 
course  we  do  not  believe  in  witches,  for  they 
were  all  burned  long  years  ago:  and  no  one 
in  the  present  century  has  seen  one  riding  on 
a  broomstick,  or  a  black  eat ;  yet  we  see  some 
people  who  act  in  such  a  way  that  we  wonder 
if  they  are  uot  bewitched.  Ghosts  are  all  out  J 
of  fashion;  yet  almost  every  one  has  at  some 
time  in  tbeir  lives  seensomething  that  scared 
them  awfully,  and  they  could  not  tell  what  it 
was.  Honestly,  everybody  has  more  or  less 
superstition;  whether  it  was  born  in  them, 
or  whether  the  result  of  early'  education,  who 
can  tell?  S.  h.  r. 


HOW  TO  KNIT  A  SCARF. 

Materials,  eight-ply  Berlin  wool,  or  four- 
ply  fleecy,  selecting  any'  two  colors  that  con¬ 
trast  for  the  ends,  the  center  being  made  with 
one  of  the  colors  only';  two  knitting-needles, 
No.  8.  Cast,  ou  74  stitches;  this  allows  three 
stitches  for  each  pattern,  and  four  over,  two 
for  each  edge. 

First  row. — Bring  the  wool  in  front  of  the 
pin  in  the  right  hand,  then  turn  the  wool 
quite  round  the  needle  so  as  to  bring  it  in  the 
front  again,  and  seam  two  stitches  together; 

*  the  wool  will  now  be  in  the  front:  turn  it 
round  the  needle  so  as  to  bring  it  in  the  front 
again,  pass  the  needle  down  the  next  stitch, 
and  take  it  off  without  knitting  it;  then  seam 
the  next  two  stitches  together  and  repeat  from 

*  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

Second  Row. — Bring  the  wool  in  front  of 
the  needle  aud  turn  it  round  as  before,  then 
seam  two  stiches  together;  *  turn  the  wool 
round  the  ueedle,  bringing  it  in  the  front; 
then  slip  the  next  stitch  thus— put  the  ueedle 
down  at  the  back  of  the  stitch,  and,  bringing 
the  needle  iu  the  front,  take  off  the  front  part 
of  the  stitch  without  knitting  it — this  stitch 
slipped  is  a  longloop;  then  seam  the  two  next 
stitches,  and  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the 
row.  All  the  rows  are  the  same  as  the  second. 
Knit  six  rows  of  each  color  alternately  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  then,  working  the 
same  stitch,  but  ouly  one  of  the  wools,  knit 
about  one  yard,  and  make  the  other  end  to 
correspond  with  the  beginning.  Tie  in  a 
fringe. 

(Terms  used  in  knitting:  Narrow  means 
two  stitches  together;  8  together  means  knit 
three  stitches  together  as  one ;  t  over  1  means 
put  thread  over  needle  once,  thus  making  an 
extra  stitch;  t  over  2  means  put  thread  over 
needle  twice,  thus  making  two  extra  stitches; 
t  over  3,  t  over  4,  t  over  5,  etc.) 

EVA  M.  NILES. 


Domestic  Ccononu) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIE.— No  8. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


February  1. — A  mouth  has  gone,  aud  I  ask 
myself  often,  “What  have  I  done?”  Only  the 
petty  details  of  every-day  life, — the  cooking, 
patching  and  darniug,  aud  yet  we  call  this 
lifting!  Last  Sunday  the  minister  said,  “The 
best  part  of  every  life  is  that  spent,  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  duty,”  aud  the  thought  has  haunted 
me  all  the  week.  Y  esterday  old  Mrs.  Pender 
came  over  from  Cladtown.  She  has  lived 
sixty  year*  caring  for  others— "nursing,”  she 
calls  it.  “Ah!  child,"  she  said,  “you  don’t 
know  wheu  you  are  well  off.  What  wouldn't 
my  patients  give  for  your  blooming  cheeksl 
Health  is  everything,”  l  felt  rebuked  for  my 
rebellious  thoughts.  She  guve  me  a  good 
many  hints  about  the  care  of  invalids,  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  diet,  aud  I  noted  down  a  table 
showing  how  long  a  time  some  of  the  articles 
of  food  commonly  in  use  take  to  digest.  Fresh 
when  ten  bread,  three  hours  thirty  minutes; 
boiler!  potatoes,  three  hours;  roasted  or  baked, 
au  hour  less,  beans,  two  hours  and  a  half; 
Corn-bread,  three  hours  fifteen  miuutes;  sweet 
apples  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  some 
apples  take  three  hours,  less  ton  minutes 


Custard  is  considered  a  light  diet,  yet  it  takes 
two  hours  and  three-quarters,  while  sago  di¬ 
gests  in  one-hour-and-a-half.  I  asked  her  how 
often  she  fed  a  convalescent,  aud  she  said  that 
the  best  division  was,  nine,  one,  five  and  nine 
o’clock.  I  am  finding  out  one  fact  I  have 
never  discovered  before,  and  that  is  oue  can 
learn  something  either  of  precept  or  example 
from  every  one,  however  ignorant,  and  that 
many  country  people,  who  have  but  little 
book-learning,  have  a  “free  bookless  lore,” — 
the  lessons  Nature  taught  them. 

After  all,  there  Is  no  teacher  like  Nature; 
no  voice  so  true,  no  lessons  so  profound.  One 
has  only  to  look  aud  listen,  that  one  may  see 
and  heai*. 

February  4. — While  washing  to  day,  I 
suddenly  determined  to  attend  to  a  lot  of 
feathers  that  had  been  accumulating  from  be¬ 
fore  the  holidays.  They  were  in  a  bag,  aud  it 
was  a  job  I  very  much  disliked.  But  then, 
“must  be”  has  to  be  obeyed.  I  trimmed  the 
plumes  from  the  stumps,  and  put  them  all 
back  into  the  bag.  By  that  time  my  uose  and 
mouth  felt  full  of  fluff,  and  I  began  to  feel 
cross.  But  l  tied  the  bag,  and  put  it  iu  the 
boiler,  with  the  steam  washer,  aud  now  that 
they  are  nearly  dry  they  feel  quite  light  and 
smell  clean.  I  find  ammonia  saves  me  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  washing  men’s  heavy  flannels ; 
the  dirt  slips  out  of  them  so  easily.  But  it  is 
not  good  to  make  it  too  strong,  for  I  know 
people  who  insist  that  the  too  free  use  of  am¬ 
monia  gives  numbness  to  the  arms.  Some  tea 
stains  in  the  table  cloth  I  removed  by  pouring 
boiling  water  through  the  stain  before  wash¬ 
ing. 

February  8. — We  have  one  comfortable 
chair  iu  our  living-room  upholstered  in  blue 
da  mask.  It,  is  a  family  heir-loom,  and  I  notice 
that  it  is  getting  soiled.  So  I  bought  a  brown 
linen  towel  of  good  quality,  with  fringed 
ends,  tied  the  center  with  a  ribbon,  put  the 
tied  center  in  the  midd  le  of  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  spread  out  the  ends,  fastening  it 
well.  It  can  be  easily  washed,  and  will  keep 
the  chair  from  auy  further  soiling.  1  try  to 
have  things  nice,  but  do  not  believe  in  girls 
wasting  their  time  iu  a  lot  of  foolish  fancy 
work  to  put  into  rooms  that  have  no  preten¬ 
tions  to  be  fanciful.  I  would  rather  spend  any 
spare  time  I  have  iu  mental  work.  Some 
people  sneer  and  say  "Farmers'  daughters  do 
not  ueed  culture,”  but  I  think  if  they  feel  the 
need  of  it  they  do  need  it. 

-  »+♦ - — 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  BOYS. 


ADELINE  E.  STORY. 

What  patient,  sturdy  creatures  the  boys  of 
the  day  must  needs  be,  if  they  are  to  bear  the 
half  of  what  some  who,  in  their  zeal  to  ease 
the  burdens  of  other  people,  stand  ready  to 
thrust  upon  them.  They  would  have  them' 
wash  the  dishes,  make  the  beds,  wash  and  iron, 
sweep  and  mop.  Now,  these  things  must 
necessarily  be  done  by  some  one,  and  no  one 
likes  better  to  see  a  boy  handy  and  willing 
about  the  house  than  myself,  but  while  I  claim 
to  know  something  about  farming  and  farm 
life,  with  its  multitudinous  out-door  chores 
recurring  regularly  morning,  noon  and  night 
the  year  round,  I  think  I  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  boys  and  I  know  that  with  boys 
on  a  farm ,  at  least,  tlieir  moments  of  leisure 
are  already  far  too  few  without  their  being 
pounced  upon  and  required  to  transform* 
themselves  into  maids-of -all  work  the  moment 
they  come  into  the  house,  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  uot  one  adult  in  twenty,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  ever  suspects  a  boy  of  having  any  little 
plans  of  his  own  tor  spending  an  idle  half- 
hour,  “I  have  nothing  for  John  to  do  just 
now,  so  he  can  help  you."  Bo  it  is  John  here 
aud  John  there.  It  is  really  wonderful  how 
many  things  are  waiting  for  John;  how  many 
odd  jobs  can  be  trumped  up  for  his  unwilling 
hands.  If  the  famil}'  is  well  balanced,  a  Jane 
for  every  John,  oue  would  think  that  indoors 
at  least,  the  boys  would  find  rest.  Not  so, 
for  every  girl  in  the  household  looks  upon  him 
as  her  lawful  prey.  Hardly  one  boy  in  ten 
between  the  years  of  eight  and  sixteen 
but  regards  an  older  sister  very  much  iu  the 
light  of  a  nuisance  that  there  is  no  abatiug. 
Aud  no  wonder,  since  she  has  somehow  got 
the  universal  opinion  that  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  with  a  boy  is  to  keep  him  busy  wait¬ 
ing  upon  some  oue. 

Tired !  Does  anybody  everthiuk  a  boy  can 
be  tired?  He  would  be  laughed  at  for  hiutiug 
at  such  a  thing!  We  elders  may  take  to  our 
easy  chuirs  glad  of  a  little  rest-,  the  girls  may 
loll  on  the  sofa  or  yawn  over  senseless  tasks, 
yclept  fancy  work;  while  the  boys  turn  the 
grindstone  for  the  hired  man,  run  an  errand 
to  the  back  lot,  bring  up  the  horses  for  the 
girls  to  ride,  or  pump  water  for  the  flower 
beds,  do  anything  iu  fact  but  have  a  few 
minutes  to  themselves. 

It  may  be  right  ami  proper  for  village  aud 
city  boys  who  have  nothing  or  next  to  noth 
iug  to  do,  to  take  hold  and  a(d  in  the  work 
of  the  house,  aud  1  know  if  i  had  a  lad  of  that 
class  (o  ileal  with  he  would  haye  aq  excellent 


chance  to  make  himself  useful  over  the 
kitchen  table  rather  than  give  himself  to  orna¬ 
menting  street  coiners  and  store  fronts.  But  I 
for  one  would  sooner  see  our  hardworking 
country  boys  disport  themselves  with  bat 
and  ball  at  the  day’s  close,  than  see  them  wrest¬ 
ling  with  the  supper  dishes  or  paring  the  pota¬ 
toes  for  breakfast. 


CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  (True). 

The  best  sort  for  profit.  The  most  profitable  of  all 
crops.  Full  directions  tor  cultivation  on  lowland,  up¬ 
land  or  garden,  with  price  of  plants  B.  M.  WATSON. 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  Honest, 
Energetic  Men  .  Salary  and  Expenses  paid. 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES. 

All  the  most  desirable  Fruits  and  Oriinuientnla, 
New  England  applicants  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass. 

York  State  and  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 

N.  Jersey,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  and  Va.,at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K.  G.  CHASE  <fc  CO.,  Nurserymen. 


The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  after  Lions 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says:— 

“Medical  science  baa  produced  no  o*her  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  so  good  as  Ayr  it's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  It  in  invaluable  for  diseases  of  Lhe 
throat  atpl  luugs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  bv  the 
well-known  I)r.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago. 
111.,  who  says: — 

“I  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  or  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value aa  Ayer’s  Cherry 
pectorai.,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
Ilian  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchia)  and  pulmonary  affections.’1 


Fresh  Flower  Seeds 


TEETHING. 


Raised  in  this  city  last  season.  Seven  packages  for 
25 cents.  The  Heat  out  of  100  Kinda. 

CHAS,  BURK.,  Springfield,  Mums. 


Our  household  treasure  is  two  years  old  and 
has  just  recovered  from  an  illness  caused  by 
difficult  teething.  As  it  was  rather  an  uncom¬ 
mon  experience  I  give  it  in  order  to  remind 
other  mothers  of  the  extra  care  and  attention 
required  by  the  little  ones  at  this  critical  pc- 
ri<*l,  The  baby  had  cut  all  her  other  teeth 
without  any  trouble,  and  these  were  the  two 
farthest  back  on  the  lower  jaw.  With  a  young 
mother's  thoughtlessness  '(or  rather  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject)  1  neglected  to  ex¬ 
amine  her  gums  until  a  very  bad  breath  led 
me  to  investigate  the  cause.  I  found  the  gums 
all  very  much  swollen  aud  liable  tv  bleed  upon 
the  slightest  pressure.  Over  the  imprisoned 
teeth  they  had  ulcerated  aud  were  discharg¬ 
ing.  Her  papa  lanced  both  places  with  the 
point  of  his  pen -knife  and  the  blood 
flowed  freely.  After  riusiug  the  mouth 
thoroughly  with  warm  water,  in  which 
a  little  borax  had  beeu  dissolved,  I  applied 
a  mixture  of  pulverized  charcoal  with 
a  little  tannin  made  into  a  paste  by 
adding  a  little  water.  This  I  rubbed  all 
around  on  the  gums  and  put  some  in  her 
mouth,  and  let  her  work  it  about  the  best  she 
could  Charcoal  is  cleansing  anil  soothing  iu 
its  effect,  and  the  tauniu  I  know  is  a  remedy 
used  iu  diseases  of  the  gums.  The  fever  was 
reduced  and  the  drowsiness  overcome  by  fre¬ 
quent  bathings  in  very  weak  lye  water,  and 
brisk  rubbing  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 


GOOD  SEEDS  AT  LOW  PRICE*. 

E.  A  REEVES  &  CO.’S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  Mention  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTENNIAL  CRAPE 


For  this  or  any  other  new  or  old  grape  vine, 
Send  for  Price  List  to  D  S .  At  A  R  V I 

Watertown.  1 


200,000  Peach  Trees  |£?cceks; 

1st  Class  $-10  per  1000  |  $350  per  li ',000  I  Trade  orders 
2d  Class  $25  per  1000  1  $20 >  per  10,010  SOLICITED. 

Address  SHEARMAN,  MAJOR  A  CO.. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOG  CES  OF 


Early  Manuuotu  double-eared 
yellow  Field  Corn,  the  Rest 
of  20  years’  selection.  3  Il  f  by 
mall,  paid.  S I ;  one  peck  here, 
si;  t  bus.  S3;  5  bus  $  IOt 
100  bus.  SI  AO.  Sample  lOe. 


FOR  1SS4.  will  be  ready-  In  February  with  a 
COLORED  PLATE. 

It  Is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well 
as  all  the  Novelties  od  Merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and  other  Green¬ 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers:  to  others  10e.. 
or  a  plain  copy  gratis  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses, 
Orchids,  Fruits,  &c  ,  gratis  JOHN  SAl'L. 

\\  ashington.  I).  C. 


U 1  RICCI  I  The  earlle«t  and  mo«l  tUipbcrrr, 

nHItOELLL  Eariy  Harvest  Btuekberry,  Atlantic  A 
Daniel  Boone  Strawberries  I  teudfor  detail,  rhelan/.-it 

oml&eifMvete/SMALI.  FRUITS  mlhe  C.S  n„hi- 

ding  all  tw luahts  varieties,  nvtc  and  uid.  lUndruted  ^■atalogne, 
telling  what  to  plant,  how  foplatn.  and  howto  uetanl  grow  Kr  11  It 
Tn**N»ml  with  tteefui  information  on  fruit  culture. 

frw.  4.  T.  LOA  EXT,  Ulll»*Sll»«<rl  .New  Ji  rspy. 

fntrodurwr  1'uthhcrt  ftg tyberry  u ad  Manchester  Slrawb+rfjf-, 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  but  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
iuvaluablti  remedy  lias  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
is  ho  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscop- 
tilde  of  cure,  who  Inus  not  been  made 
well  bv  it. 

AYElt’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
iu  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  I.arnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  c-arlicr  singes 
or  Pulmonary  Consumption,  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  betaken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
V  Y KIPS  t  HERRY  PECTOR  A L  for  l reat- 
ineut  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  fuels,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  druggists. 


Flower  Seed*  Given  Away!  A  mixed  package 
ttou  kinds),  with  sample  ftisuL  MxpAOinc,  all  r..r  > 
stamps.  Tell  your  friends.  U.W.  Park.  Fanrttsb'rg  Pa 


Vinei,  Strawberries,  Blackberries 
Raspberries.  Ac.  X letter  A  Le Conte 
Pears.  Price  list . tree.  JOKI.  Host- 
nku  &  Bus,  Merchant ville.  N.  J. 


BEST  KIND.  Yields  from  50  to  75  bushels  per  acre, 
Price,  $1.00  per  bushel. 

New  Bags,  28  cents. 

HOWARD  TRYOX, 

Fleming,  N.  Y. 


100,000  PLANTS.  iVi 

Chester.  Old  Ironclad,  50  others.  Hansel  1  Best  Earlv 
Raspberry.  E.  Harvest,  E,  Cluster  Blackberries  and 
other  Trees.  Vines,  Ac..  Ac.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W 
Hall.  Coulbouru.  Som.  Co..  Md. 


and  all  other  kinds  Trees.  Ac.,  by  the 
single  one  or  Carload.  200  Acres;  50th 
year.  Prices  on  list  Of  stock  you  need 


4  J-iJlUU,  Testimonials  from  Customers,  some  of 
whom  are  of  nearly  Fifty  Years'  standing,  Ac.,  free. 

STA RIv  N L  Kr*  ERIE*.  Louisiana,  Mo . 


Will  be  mailed 


____  :s  and  to 

customer?  of  last  ■  (ILL  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Punts,  etc.  Iiival nabte  to  nil. 

D.  M;  FERRY  &C0.0E^';.. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

1 0.000  Choice  Apple  Tms, ‘J  to  3 s  ears  old,  5  to 7 
feet.  *1-3  per  hand  red.  30.000  Peach  Trees,  4  to  t> 
feet,  1  year  from  bud.  *30  per  thousand.  300.000 
Strawberry  plants.  Including  Albany.  BidwHI, 
Snarplesa,  Uowniu g,  Kentucky,  and  other  popu¬ 
lar  kinds,  a:  *2  per  thousand.  Large  *t»ek  Shade 
and  Orun menial  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue 
S.  E.  ROGER*  iSfc  SON,  Mt.  HoUy,  BurLCo.,  S.  J. 


KNEE  PROTECTORS  FOR  CHILDREN 


DON’T  BUY  BERRY  PLANTS 


First  send  for  my  Prioe  List.  It  will  pav  you 
E.  VAN  ALLEN,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


««TH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  *1 

BY  IYIAIXj  POSTPAID. 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the 
leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 


Vegetable,  Field,  and 


Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  thcdeslrablenoveltiesof  the  last  season, 
and  nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN. 

37  East  10th  Sr„  near  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK.  CITY. 


A  WUNDERFUL  DISCOVERY, 


Farnicr.  noil  Fruit  Growers  save  your  trees 
from  the  ntynges  of  the  Aphis  and  Furcnlio.hv 
using  t  he  I’ hum i.\  I-  ruit  Tree  Invignraior.  tt 
gives  health  to  the  Trees,  and  Increases  the  produc¬ 
tion  of I  rule  Price  si. 30  per  box.  containing  a 
quantity  sufiK  lent  to  treat  from  1  • »  to  JO  Tree*. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  circular  to 
I’ll  it- nix  lrult  Tree  Invigor. tor  Co.. 

Livonia.  Livingston  County.  N.  V. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  ou  MANHOOD- 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility. 
Premature  Decline  In  man  and  the  untold  miseries 
that,  flesh  is  heir  to,  Ac, , .fee.  A  bonk  for  evorv  man. 
young,  middle  aged  and  old.  H  contains  125  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  Is  Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  23  years  Is  such  us  probably  never  be 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician .  300  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  sense— me¬ 
chanical.  literary  and  profcs.-Umal—  than  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  $2.50,  or  the  nionev  will 
lie  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1.00  by 
mail,  postpaid,  TtluHtrated  sample  fi  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  mm  arded  the  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  onieersof  which  he  refers. 

This  book  should  he  read  by  the  young  for  iUAtrue 
Mon. aud  by  the  etfilcted  for  relief.  It  will  heneflt 
all.—  Lundon  I. ap.ee r. 

There  Is  no  member  of  so.-letv  to  whom  this  book 
will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.  -Arpunaui . 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute, or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  l  Bulfitieli  Street.  Boston,  Mav*,,  who  may¬ 
be  consulted  on  all  discuses  requiring  skill  anil  expe- 
perleuce  Chronic  and  obstinate  Trrt  a  or  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  battled  the  skill  of  XL LiiL  all 


Largo  6ARDF.N 
C.  11^  Guide  desvrjbib- 

w  fuUabU  Steads  is  Mailed 
FREE  to  all.  We  offer  be  UtTEST 
XaetUiti  in  Need  Potatoes.  Corn  aud 
Osl*.  apt!  1  Ik--  Rest  CoJ/tcl fOs»  o!  Vegetable, 
Flower.  (5r»—  a  a  J  Tree  Seed.  K  rvthingi.-  tested. 
COLE  &  URO..  Seedsmen.  PKI.1A,  IOWA 


aro  much  used  on  children  who  wear  the 
stockings  badly  at  the  knee.  If  you  can’t  buy 
a  pair,  you  can  make  a  pair.  This  drawing 
will  show  you  tlu*  shape.  The.  outside  mate¬ 
rial  is  of  some  title  material  like  broadcloth  or 
cheviot,  and  the  lining  of  drilling.  Bind  with 
dre*  braid.  The  button  hole  at  the  top  is  for 
buttoning  over  a  button  sewed  on  the  stoek- 
iug,  while  the  other  part  buttons  around  the 
leg,  an  elastic  sometimes  being  used  to  connect 
the  two  tips.  The  perpendicular  leugth  should 
be  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

MARY  WAGER-FtSHKR. 


for  FOUR  POUNDS, 

‘  ‘  nuid.  your 
Cowing 

’s  i'ri/v. 


4  WILL  rA T  bbwwI . . 

1  **  1  vane  ties  Seed  Potato.-,- 
puc  hens  May  rtower.  Rural  Blush.  Garflri.t,  VletCg prt/sf 
•III lull, '  55  ,,n;.  Orange,  P:itig,inin«,  Anterh-m  ■  ,'jirc’ 
While  Star,  Grange.  Bell.  K.  .Inn,  R.  Otrio.K.  Sunrise 
K.  Dawil.  tl.iUn.i,  lt  rear!  White  Elephant,  rurk's 


and  best  in  the  world. 

iVowff  as  youd,  and  pure. 
X  Buy  direct  from  the  Grower. 

t.xpr.  or  Postage  paid  to  you. 
20000  Gardeners  buy  and  plant  my 
1  Seeds.  Mv  ue>v  biriutiftiliUustm. 
Xy'J  leit  Garden  Guides  cost  me  $2000. 
W''  FREE  to  every  laxly.  Seeds  at  .8c. 
•  per  pvt.  Cheap  us  dirt  bv  oz.  A  th. 
Send  vour  addtv^-i  tor  prettiest  FREE  HOOK 
printed.  K.  U.  SHl.HWAY,  Rockford,  111. 


ijaalillshed  IBM, 
by  F.  K.  I'll  IKS  IX. 


NURSERY  CO.  SEES 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL,  “R*  KiSlS 

of  I  ruit  A  Ornnmeut.nl  Tree*-.  Catalogue  for 
Spring  of  lSMnow  ready  and  mailed  on  npnli- 
cation.  KtK)  VCUEs.  I  3  G  reenhounei 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER. 


In  lookiug  over  some  old  Rural’s  the  other 
dav  I  came  across  some  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  travel¬ 
ing  sketches,  aud  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
she  would  start  on  a  Western  or  Southern 
trip:  for  next  to  “  seeing  the  sights”  oue’s-self, 
it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  read  truthful,  racy 
descriptions,  such  as  she  used  to  w-rite.  I 
enjoyed  them  so  much.  But  ns  far  as  her 
really  fine  theories  go  about  raising  children 
so  t  hey  will  have  no  desire  for  meat  or  candies, 
1  think  she  will  need  to  “born  and  raise”  a 
half -dozen  rollicking  boys  to  know  whether 
her  theories  arc  all  practical  in  raising  human 
flowers.  I  am  sure  she  tvould  fiud  u  marked 
contrast  in  dispositions,  even  with  the  very 
best  moral  and  physical  training.  M.  a. 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

Now  Haven,  Cl .  tteorifjtnator  soJ  the  Silk  Patc\workcrare ) 
for v  dntlivr  pork*,-"  ot  twuitifiiJSIIliliir  fau  k-ork,  6  pit  ki^»-.$5 
Embroidery  Silk,  OMilot  colon  Kite.  A  [  vtgT,  tl  $  1 


IT  Will  PAY  Til  RFT  our  J8Sl  Catalogue  of 

!  ,  IT  J  .  btl  >MAI.L  FBI YTSall 

kinds.  Ford  *  Early  Swret  t  urn.  sweetent.  bevt. 
Early  Colton  Apple,  best  .prnltij  ,  hardv  In  \\  ts. 

fi  li  R  NFW  PflTATfl  Lees  Favorite,  extremely 
UUn  Hun  lU  I  BIU  early ,  best  quality,  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  3t>5  lbs.  grown  from  one.  Catahu-ue  free . 
Address  FRANK  FORD  A  SON,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 


DCODNf  P’mitf  expert*  1,1  ne-half 

™  i  m  I '*•  N  *  :’rr.*.  BIG  Strawberries, 
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and  Ohio  being  the  other  principal  packing 

States . The  “bob-veal  season”  is  just 

about  to  open  in  this  and  other  large  cities — 
yes,  and  in  small  towns,  too.  Already,  how¬ 
ever.  large  quantities  of  it  are  seized  every 
day  by  the  health  authorities  of  New  York. 
The  butcher  says  to  the  inspector,  "All  right. 
If  you  say  it  is  bob  veal  take  it  along.  You’re 
the  judge.”  Whereou  it  is  carted  away, 
after  the  butcher  has  got  a  receipt,  which  he 
sends  on  to  the  shipper,  thus  escaping  any  loss 
except  his  commission. 


But  why  multiply  examples?  W e  have  pub¬ 
lished  many  hundred  statements  in  the  patients’ 
own  language  of  the  effects  of  Compound  Ox¬ 
ygen  in  almost  every  kind  of  disease. 

Now  what  of  the  future?  Having  accom¬ 
plished  what  we  have,  and  against  such  odds, 
our  progress  hencc-forward should  be  broader, 
more  successful ,  and  more  benefleient.  As  was 
to  pave  been  expected,  proprietors  of  sanita¬ 
riums  and  health  resorts,  whoso  business  has 
been  diverted  from  them  by  the  popularity  of 
the  Compound  Oxygen,  try  to  show  that  our 
agent  is  inert.  But  until  they  can  rationally 
account  for  the  thousands  of  wonderful  cures 
effected  by  it,  their  tirades  are  in  vain.  Of 
eourse,  there  are— and  there  will  probably  be 
more — imitators  of  the  Compound  Oxygen. 
Some  have  already  stolen  our  title,  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  oven  our  testimonials.  One  of  them 
having  obtained  from  William  Penn  Nixon 
an  opinion  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  bis  own 
case,  now  publishes  it  as  though  Mr.  Nixon 
was  cured  by  bis  treatment  instead  of  ours! 
Some  of  those  agents  may  be  inoccuous;  but 
we  have  a  good  reason  to  uelieve  that  many  of 
them  are  positively  injurious.  They  will  have 
their  day. 

But  despite  all  factious  opposition  Compound 
Oxygen  must  become  increasingly  popular,  so 
long  as  it  possesses  the  ability  to  effect  such 
remarkable  cures  as  now  attest  it®  merit. 

For  full  information  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  its  use,  address 
Adv.  Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1109  and  1 1 11  Girard  St. ,  Philadelphia. 


sends  his  patients  elsewhere  to  be  cured,  and, 
therefore ,  he  lacks  confidence  in  his  own  med¬ 
ical  skill.  “Well,  there  is  one  wav  out  of  the 
dilemma :  get  possession  of  the  superior  cura¬ 
tive  agent  and  thus  make  peace  with  your  pro¬ 
fessional  conscience  and  prove  yourself  a 
friend  to  suffering  humanity.”  What,  and  be 
jeered  by  one’s  friends,  aud  tabooed  by  one’s 
professional  brethren?  “That  appears  to  be 
about  the  price.  But  what  is  the  alternative'?” 
Result:  He  gives  up  his  hard-earned  practice, 
secures  at  a  great  price  the  knowledge  of  and 
the  right  to  administer  the  Compound  Oxygen 
in  this  city. 

This  included  only  the  Office  Treatment  in 
Philadelphia..  Soon  he  was  exercised  by  tbe 
fact  that  the  operation  of  an  office  business 
was  very  limited.  Something  must  be  done 
to  dispense  the  blessing  far  and  wide.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  no  little  expense,  he  hastened  to  make 
known  to  his  professional  brethren  the  virtues 
of  Compound  Oxygen  and  to  furnish  them 
with  outfits  for  administering  it.  As  he  ought 
to  have  known  would  be  the  case,  his  efforts 
excited  ridicule  and  reproaches. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  entered  upon  a  long 
series  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that  there  was  a  much  better 
method  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view  than 
the  one  which  had  failed.  Hence  the  widely 
known  Home  Treatment. 

In  this  untried  field  he  labored  for  a  year; 
meeting  mauy  failures  in  his  experiments; 
working  hard  at  details  and  creating  a  litera¬ 
ture  which  the  work  absolutely  req  uired.  On 
thelastof  June,  ten  years  ago,  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  the  enterprise  was  demonstrated.  But 
he  had  exhausted  his  resources,  broken  his 
health,  and  almost  sacrificed  his  life.  The 
ship  was  built  and  launched,  but  three  years’ 
struggle  proved  to  him  that  he  could  not 
freight  and  man  it.  Six-and-a-half  years  ago 
he  found  a  man  who  could  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  work  in  hand.  Our  united  forces 
have  fulfilled  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  pion 
eer. 

A  new  departure  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  first  and  essential  thing  to  be  done  was,  to 
let  those  who  needed  our  curative  agent,  know 
that,  we  were  in  possession  of  it.  Knowing 
that  man}r  fortunes  have  been  sunk  in  adver¬ 
tising,  we  decided  to  put  that  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  into  tbe  bands  of  one  whose  skill  aud  ex¬ 
perience  had  been  proven.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  methods  which  he  has  adopted  have 
revolutionized  important  branches  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

From  the  outset,  we  have  dealt  truthfully 
with  tbe  suffering  sick,  realizing  that  they  at 
least  had  a  right  to  demand  such  dealing. 
We  knew  that  we  bad  a  curative  agent. superior 
to  any  other  in  the  world,  aDd  therefore  the 
simple  truth  about  it  would  be  the  best  cre¬ 
dentials  it  could  have;  hence  we  were  not 
tempted  to  iuvent  testimonials,  or  to  steal 
genuine  ones,  or  to  romance  on  any. 

The  growth  of  tbe  business  has  been  pbe- 
nominal  During  the  first  year  the  business 
doubled  each  month.  During  the  last  four 
years  we  have  recorded  in  our  books  state¬ 
ments  of  diseases,  reports  of  progress,  repeated 
advice  and  prescriptions,  of  over  twenty-thou¬ 
sand  persons.  Much  more  could  be  said  in 
proof  of  the  success  of  our  work  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise;  but  let  this  suffice.  It  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  prove  that  our 
professional  success  has  exceeded  the  other. 

What  have  we  to  show  in  this  direction? 
During  those  fourteen  years,  we  have  treated 
thirty  thousand  patients.  Among  these  a 
large  proportion  had  been  sick  for  years. 
They  bad  exhausted  the  skill  of  the  best  phy¬ 
sicians  of  all  schools,  different  sanitariums, 
various  natural  health  resorts,  shops  of  nos¬ 
trum-mongers,  and  months  of  hygeuie  travel¬ 
ing.  In  many  of  these  cases  it,  has  cost  more 
to  remove  the  baleful  effects  of  the  treatment 
practiced  on  them,  than  those  of  the  original 
disease.  How  many  of  them  have  been  desper- 
ate  cases  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  filled  scores  of  orders — sent  uncondi¬ 
tionally— in  which  the  patient  has  passed  the 
reach  of  any  remedy  on  arrival  and  out  of 
this  unpromising  multitude,  ninety  per  cent, 
have  been  either  cured  or  greatly  benefited 

We  have  proved  that  a  number  of  diseases 
which  by  common  consent  have  beeu  assigned 
to  the  category'  of  " incurables ,”  no  longer 
belong  there.  We  have  cured  a  number  of 
cases  of  Bright’s  disease.  Two  of  these  cases 
were  hrothers,  whose  father,  one  brother,  and 
one  sister  bad  died  of  the  same  disease.  We 
have  treated  fonr  cases  of  Luco-nwtov  iita..ria , 
or  progressive  paralysis.  In  all  of  these  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  been  arrested  (which 
no  system  of  medication  has  ever  been  known 
to  ao),  and  the  patients  have  made  genuine 
progress  toward  health.  We  almost  never 
fair  to  cure  asthma — even  of  fifteen  years’ 
standing — unless  the  case  has  beeu  spoiled  by 
the  use  of  narcotics,  which  served  as  palliatives, 
but  constantly  aggravated  the  disease.  The 
9amecauhesaid  of  that  “opprobrium  meden- 
di,"  hay  fever.  The  cases  of  consumption- 
confirmed  phthisis— which  the  Compound  Ox¬ 
ygen  has  cured  can  be  couuted  by  scores.  We 
are  confident  that  we  make  more  genuine 
cures  of  catarrh— nasal,  laryngial,  bronchial, 
aud  pulmonary, — thun  all  the  catarrh  special¬ 
ists  in  the  country. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  who  appeared  to  be  a  wreck,  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally,  and  who  had  settled  up  his 
worldly  affairs,  resumed  his  active  business, 
after  three  months’ treatment;  and  this  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  successfully  followed  for  a  year. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  who  had  been  disa¬ 
bled  for  nearly  two  years  by  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
haustion  of  tbe  brain,  has  for  a  year  and  a  half 
beeu  prosecuting  her  professional  work  with 
more  ease  aud  energy'  than  ever  before.  The 
Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  Father  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  will  tell  anyone 
that  he  owes  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  to 
Compound  Oxygen;  and  it  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  during  this  period  his  labors  iiave 
not  been  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  mem- 
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Saturday,  Feb.  9, 1884. 

The  cable  tells  us  that  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  another  week  has  passed  dull  of  news  of 
general  interest,  except  in  Egypt,  where  Baker 
Pasha  having  started  out  f  rom  Saukim,  a  Red 
Sea  port,  at  the  head  of  3,500  badly  disciplined, 
ill- armed  and  naturally  cowardly  Egyptian 
troops,  was  met  not  far  from  the  town  by  an 
adherent  of  El  Mahdi  with  about  2,500  fierce 
fanatics  and  utterly  routed,  'The  European 
officers  fought,  nobly,  and  of  them  23  or  23 
were  slaughtered,  together  with  about  2,500  of 
the  troops  who,  instead  of  fighting,  either  ran 
away  or  fell  on  their  knees  begging  vainly  for 
mercy.  Baker  and  tbe  remnant  of  his  forces 
made  their  way  back  to  Suakim,  where  they 
are  now  shut  up  under  protection  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  war  vessels.  They  will  probably  soon  be 
recalled  north.  “Chinese”  Gordon  is  still  on 
his  way  to  Khartoum  to  pacify  tbe  Soudan  by 
turning  the  country  over  to  native  chiefs. 
France  has  just  offered  England  to  march  a 

strong  force  to  the  Soudan . M. 

Rouher,  the  famous  Bonapartist  Minister — 

the  Vice-Emperor— died  Monday . 

Terrible  storms  and  much  damage,  especi¬ 
ally  to  shipping,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  a  week  ago ........  A  German  company 

is  being  organized  to  acquire  territory  in 
Borneo  in  opposition  to  the  British  company. 
. The  compilers  of  the  Australian  cen¬ 
sus  report  that  Australia  could  furnish  450- 
000  men  from  20  to  40,  capable  of  bearing 
arms . “For  offences  against  Prince  Bis¬ 

marck,”  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Volks  Zei- 
tung  will  pass  the  next  nine  months  in  prison. 
In  point  of  tyranny  there  is  little  to  choose 

between  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin . The 

French  Government,  has  received  advices  to 
the  effect  that  M.  de  Brazza  i3  making  excel¬ 
lent  progress  in  his  African  schemes  on  the 

Congo . The  treaty  between  Portugal 

and  Fngland  relative  to  the  Congo  provides 
for  tbe  free  navigation  of  the  river  and  fixes 
the  Portuguese  boundry  of  the  Zambesi  re¬ 
gion  between  the  Shire  River  and  Lake  Nyassa. 

. . A  telegram  from  Wnrraw  announces 

that  the  foreigners  employed  upon  the  rail¬ 
ways  have  received  notification  that  they 
must  be  naturalized  or  they  will  be  dismissed 
at  the  expiration  of  nine  months. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Saturday,  Feb.  9,  1884. 

Ohio  Jersey  cattlemen  are  again  "mad” 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  put  Jerseys  on  the  same  footing  as 
Short-horns  at  the  State  Fair.  No  exhibition 
of  Jerseys  at  next  State  Fair  unless  this  is 

done . Six  million  fewer  sheep ,  and  31 8,- 

000  fewer  cattle  in  Great  Britain  now  than 

eight  years  ago.. . The  Arapahoe  Cattle 

and  Land  Company  for  $250,000  has  purchased 
the  cattle  and  range  of  Henry  Gebhard  at 
Agate  on  the  K.  P.  R.  R.,60  miles  this  side  of 
Denver 


Dorsey,  of  Star  Route  notoriety, 
has  gained  control  of  the  Palo  Blanco  Cattle 
Company’s  stock  and  range,  having  got  Mr. 
Alley,  of  Mass.,  to  pay  $750,000  for  the  kite  Mr- 
Bosler’s  interest  and  kicked  out  all  the  others. 

. . Good  news  of  the  condition  of  the 

herds  aud  flocks  of  Texas;  but  the  owners  are 
in  difficulties  on  account  of  fence-cutting 
and  money  borrowed  in  expectation  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  late  high  prices . Stock  do¬ 

ing  well  in  Montana;  it  is  thought  40,000  head 
will  be  shipped  from  the  Territory  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  against  30,000  last  year........ Three 

thousand  head  of  Texan  one.  two  and  three- 
years  old  cattle  were  lately  sold  into  Colorado, 
two-thirds  of  them  yeBrliugs,  deliverable  at 

Ogalalla,  for  ?1«,  $20  aud  $35  respectively - 

....  A  large  cattle  company  has  been  formed 
at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 

000,  to  rent  a  ranch  in  Custer  County . . 

Texas  wool  to  be  shorn  next  Spring,  is  likely  to 
be  extra  good,  owing  to  constant,  crossing  with 
the  Merino,  and  absence  of  starvation  breaks 
in  tbe  fiber.  There  are  now  in  the  State  5,000,- 
000  sheep  that  will  shear  eight,  pounds  each  of 

washed  fine  wool,  says  the  Wool  Grower . 

Its  the  rat  not  the  hog  that,  is  the  real  cause  of 

American  trichinae . The  Chambers  of 

Agriculture  of  several  counties  of  England 
passed  resolutions  on  Saturday  urging  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  restrict  the  importation  of  cattle,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cattle  disease. 
Mr.  Chapin  has  introduced  a  resolution  to  the 

same  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons . 

The  millers  report  a  wheat  surplus  of  100,000 
bushels,  in  Colorado;  but  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  finds  it  50,000  bushels  short . Hog 

cholera,  is  said  to  be  raging  in  tbe  vicinity  of 

Butler,  Mo . It  is  estimated  that  100,000 

bushels  of  corn  are  now  cribbed  at  Sheldon, 
Neb.  Most  of  it  was  bought  at  25  cents  a 
bushel,  and  is  held  for  a  rise  in  the  market. . . 
...  Big  sale,  the  other  day,  of  the  sorghum 
sugar  made  at  Sterling,  Kan. — over  280  bar¬ 
rels . P.  D.  Armour,  the  great  Chicago 

packer,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  retaliatory 
legislation  agaiust  the  foreign  foes  of  the 

American  Hog . The  Bill  mentioned  here 

last  week  is  law  now  iu  Texas  making  fence- 
cutting  a  felony.  Twenty  mounted  men  have 
cut  fences  40  miles  west  of  Austin,  and  a  big 
effort  is  being  made  to  capture  and  punish 
them  under  this  new  law... . The  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Railroad  Company  are  to  put 
weather  signals  ou  their  traius  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers.  Red  aud  blue  suns,  red  and  blue 
crescents,  and  red  aud  blue  stars  will  indicate 

the  sorts  of  weather  that  are  predicted . 

The  National  Agricultural  Convention  had 
two  days’  session  here  during  t-he  week.  Offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Colonel  Hpragueof  Vermont; 
Vice-President, ex-Mayor  Hutchinson  of  Utica; 
Secretary  aud  Treasurer,  Joseph  H.  Reall, 

New  York  City . In  1883,  no  less  than 

7fi.fi45.890  tin  cans  of  tomatoes  were  put  up  in 
the  Uuited  States,  the  wholesale  value  being 
about,  $0,000,000.  Mauyland  puts  up  aland 
one-half  of  the  product,  and  New  Jersey  over  a 
fifth.  There  are  fifteen  other  States  which 
have  packing  houses,  Delaware,  California, 


Review  of  a  Great  aud  Beneficent 
Work. 


Two  recognized  epochs  of  human  life  have 
been  completed  since  we  began  this  work.  It 
is  meet  that,  we  make  a  halt,  long  enough  at 
least  to  take  a  note  of  the  region  over  w  hich  we 
have  journeyed,  and  to  examine  the  horizon 
which  opens  up  to  us.  . 

Twice  seven  years  ago  one  of  us  started  sin¬ 
gle-handed  to  inaugurate  aud  develop  a  new 
use,  at  once  scientific  and  practical,  profess¬ 
ional  and  commercial,  business-like  and  benefi¬ 
cent.  They  only  who  have  tried  it  know  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  creating  an 
entirely  new  business  and  securing  its  recog¬ 
nized  entrance  into  the  rank  and  file  of  busi¬ 
ness;  that  we  have  done  this  gives  us  the 
right  to  speak.  ... 

For  eight  years  this  single-handed  work  was 
prosecuted.  The  operator  had  a  conviction 
that  in  the  Compound  Oxygen  he  had  found  a 
mode  of  redeeming  his  fellow-men  from  the 
sufferings  of  disease,  more  potent  and  benign 
than  the  world  had  ever  seen.  This  inspired 
him  with  the  courage  to  abandon  a  lucrative 
practice  which  he  had  been  twelve  years  in 
buildiug,  and  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  realizing  his  dream — of  proving  to  the 
world  that  his  conviction  was  securely  founded. 
That  this  has  been  fully  accomplished,  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  either  cured  or  made  richer 
in  greatly  improved  health  stand  ready  to 

testify,  ~  t*. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  senior  partner  had  his 
attention  called  to  a  few  persons  who  were 
taking  the  Compound  Oxygen.  They  declared 
that  they  were  improving  with  satisfaction. 
He  felt  sure  that  they  were  being  stimulated; 
and  that,  consequent!  v.  they  would  soon  show 
the  effect  of  all  stimulation,  and  retrograde 
below  the  point  of  health  at  which  they  began 
the  treatment. 

By  carefully  watching  the  cases  for  several 
months,  his  prediction  failed  of  verification, 
in  a  single  case.  He  then  induced  several  of 
his  own  patients— cases  whom  any  physician 
would  have  considered  very  doubtful  under 
any  system  of  medication — to  try  the  effect  of 
the  Compound  Oxygen.  With  surprise  he 
watched  them  making  commendable  speed 
health  ward.  He  then  put  members  of  his  own 
family  under  treatment,  and  with  like  good 
results. 

All  this  provoked  a  couflictin  his  m  md.  He 
had  proof  that  in  the  Compound  Oxygen  there 
was  an  agent  that  would  cure  many  sick  ones 
whose  condition  would  baffle  the  medical  skill 
of  any  physicians  whom  he  knew.  And  many 
others  whom  he  might  c-ure  in  six  or  twelve 
months  would  get  well  in  as  many  weeks 
under  the  action  of  that  agent. 

Now  the  question  forced  itself  upon  his  mind 
and  peremptorily  demanded  an  answer: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  latter 
class  of  patients,  who  confide  to  your  care  the 
restoration  of  their  health?  As  a  faithful  phy¬ 
sician,  is  it  not  vonr  duty  to  take  the  surest 
and  shortest  way  to  secure  for  them  that  for 
which  they  are  paving  you?”  Well,  what  is 
the  proposition?  “Evidently  send  such 
patients  where  you  know  they  can  be  better 
served  than  they  can  be  under  vour  care  and 
ministration.”  But  that  would  be  suicidal. 
“No,  the  proportion  of  such  patients  would 
be  small.”  True,  but  the  public  will  not  dis¬ 
criminate.  They  will  666  only  that  the  doctor 


A  long  list  of  catalogues  will  be  found  on 
jHuje  100,  Our  readers  may  be  benefited  by 
sending  for  all  of  them  and  comparing  them 
so  that  they  may  select  the  best  varieties  of 
seed  from  the  best  seedsmen. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS, 


February  9, 1884. 

The  wheat  and  com  markets  have  gained 
some.  This  has  been  due  rather  to  light  re¬ 
ceipts  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
visible  supply  than  to  any  increased  demand. 
The  higher  rates  have  still  further  checked 
exports.  The  gaiu  on  wheat  for  the  week 
has  averaged  about,  1 1  to  .  per  bushel, 


that  floods  in  Ohio,  111.,  and  Iud.,  and  freez¬ 
ing  weather  with  bare  ground  were  damaging 
the  W  inter  wheat  now  in  the  soil,  caused  a 
“crop  scare,”  and  under  proper  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  advices  by  the  "  longs”  prices  were 
advanced  and  sustained.  There  was  also  con¬ 
siderable  talk  about  damage  to  the  stored 
corn  iu  the  West,  aud  of  the  very  general  poor 
quality  of  the  entire  crop  of  Indian  corn  of 
1883,  with  the  exception  of  that  raised  iu 
Kansas. 

The  week  witnessed  an  almost  uninterrupted 
advance  in  t.he  prices  of  hog  products.  The 
trade  generally  recognize  that,  owing  to  the 
falling  away  in  the  number  of  hogs  received 
at  packing  points,  the  aggregate  packed  be¬ 
tween  November  1  last,  and  March  1,  1884, 
will  probably  prove  to  behalf  a  million  less 
than  in  a  like  period  in  1882-’83.  The  decline 
in  the  movement  of  hogs  to  market  is  still  so 
marked  as  to  constitute  a  strong  bull  prop  to 
prices,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  further  gain. 
The  advance  iu  prices  of  hog  products  since 
November  1  is  about  50  per  cent.,  aud  the 
quotations,  except  as  to  lard,  are  within  sight 
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Geoch.  Inasmuch  as  the  price  of  hogs  has 
advanced  about  85  percent,  during  the  season, 
it  is  likely  that  the  packers  feel  that  the  gain 
is  on  more  substantial  basis  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Word  received  Thursday  that  the 
French  prohibition  of  imports  of  lard  would 
be  removed  soon  advanced  prices  somewhat. 

An  Electric  Lighter  for  *5  is  being  sold  by 
Eastern  Electric  M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass  — Adv, 


Coughs  and  Hoarseness. — The  irritation 
which  induces  coughing  immediately  relieved 
by  use  of  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
Sold  only  in  boxes. — Ada. 


Prominent  Butter  Makers. 

There  is  no  dissent  from  the  decision  of  can¬ 
did  and  capable  dairymen,  that  the  Improved 
Butter  Color  of  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  is  the  best  iu  the  world.  Such 
men  as  A.  W.  Cheever  of  Massachusetts,  E 
D.  Mason,  Vermont,  Francis  A.  Hoffman, 
Wisconsin.  Use  it,  and  recommend  it  as  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others. — Adv. 


.MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  2, 1884. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lj^e.  higher; 
No,  2  Chicago  Spring,  2^c  higher:  No,  2  Red 
Winter 2c.  higher.  Corn,  l%c,  higher.  Oats, 
>*e.  higher.  Barley,  }<tc.  higher.  Pork,  §1. 15 
higher.  Lard,  50c.  higher.  Hogs,  on  an  av¬ 
erage,  40c.  higher.  Cattle  about  20c.  lower. 
Sheep  a  trifle  lower. 

Wheat. -The  visible  supply  of  Brain  at  this  port 
February  2  was:  Wheat,  &. 737.090  bushels;  corn  12,- 
70  000  bushels;  oats.  5,524.1100  bushels:  rye,  2,519,000 
bushels:  bailey.  2,W,U<io  bushels.  Wheat  -Active, 
regular,  98seM.9M*e;  March,  Vlljntfl'kjC;  April. 

May.  *1,<K^(ia*1.0tJj6:  June.  *ur2-V 
((931.0814;  No.  2 Chicago  Spring,  tKPiutCA^c;  No. 3  Chi- 
e.ugn  Spring,  iSr.cHle;  Nit,  2  Red  winter,  3i.00.@l.<)2 
CORN,  unlive;  Cash:  53w5fWtc..  February,  MIC* 
539$,  March,  VI  a 5416c;  April.  SJWiilMtee.  May,  S'Jqi® 
tille;  closing  al  5’)->fce- Juuc,  j'.PAsVvJAte;  July,  6[U  «6Hac. 


niuppuif.,  Q.i.u'n.pv.iv,  '  tniuiiMM  IV  IUVUIUI11|  90^  G.tHJ. 

StiKicr;  inferior  to  fair,  *8.30® 4. 00:  medium  to  good, 
$4.00(4 1  25;  choice  to  extra.  $S(<t3ti. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat  is  2>£c. 
higher,  Corn,  2c.  higher.  Oats,  8lnC,  higher. 
Hogs,  45c.  higher. 

WHEAT — Slow;  No.  2  Red  Fall,  $1.06  rash;  $1.0514 
1.051$  February;  #1.001$®  1.0TW  bid  .March;  *1.06® 
fti.iMf  May;  No.  «  Red  hall,  '<7<A Roc.  Cohn— iVtffib 
Vuloe.  cash:  I9)$g)90c.  February:  MV't-viqc.  March; 
.v2U<y.5V.  May.  OATS  Firm  at  iiWtiOKic.  cash:  8414c. 
bhl  February  3114C.  bid  March ;  .i'A,  .,  -Ac.  May.  Hak 
I,kv  Dull  at  .We-ne.  Fi.askkku— quiet  at  *1.45.  Hay— 
Timothy  Prairie,  $IOaU.  BhaN— Quiet  at  75 

®7i*e.  Pork -SK.STQeasu:  $11.10  February,  Hoos— 
Active;  light  *6.93(16. 10; puckers,  $6.t0  4fi.-O;  butchers. 

10.  I’ATTt.K  Kxportcrs,  30,30  J.H  75;  good  to 
choice  shippers,  8't,sti:46.35,  common  to  medium,  $4.75 
@5.50;  atockers  amt  feeders,  *3. 75®. 6.  Sbkep— Fair  to 
medium,  $8.50®  1.40;  good  to  choice,  #4.60(45.75;  fancy, 
$5.25®6. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York, Saturday.  Feb .2,  1384. 

Breads  tuffs  and  Provisions.  -As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  ungraded  Winter  red  Is  12*40. 
higher;  No.  I  red  Is  le.  higher:  ungraded  white  Is 
3c.  lower.  Rye.— Western  is  5Qe.  higher;  Canada  and 
Stale  is  le.  higher.  Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  Is  &'e. 
higher;  No.  S  Is  W,c.  higher-  steamer  mixed  is  2c. 
higher;  Southern  yellow  Is  le.  higher.  Oats.— No.  3  is 
Qic.  higher;  No.  1  Is  lc.  higher;  No.  3  white  is  le. 
higher;  No.  1  is  2(sC.  higher;  mixed  Western  Is  le. 
higher:  white  Stale  Is  We.  higher. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meal  -Flour-Quotations:  No.  2, 
#2.  ll  iu  i/2. Hu;  super  lino.  3'2.?5®:U4),  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  lair  extra  state,  93.35d3.nu:  good  to 
fancy  do.  $i,0!W, <'■.<>»;  common  to  good  extra  Western. 
•3. 35«i.:;. 6’;  good  to  choice,  33.1iiujt1.so;  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  *3.33(54, Ctr.  good,  34.05(45, 90i  good  to 
choice, 35.55® 6 1)0;  cominon  extra  Minnesota,  *3.86® 
3,60;  clear,  $t.<tta5.C0*  rye  mixture,  #<.ttM«4. to;  straight. 
S5.tAH'4,3.70;  pateut.  $3.  Meat).  SO;  81,  Louis  common  to 
fair  extra,  $.T.4ix<t4,25;  fair  to  good,  34,WKa3.25;  good 
to  very  choice,  #W8»®6  25;  patent  winter  wheat  ex 
tra,  35,40, ffij.60;  city  mill  extra  Tor  West  Indies,  35.30 
u45.itt;  South  America,  #5.lu,i5.5ri;  market  closlug 
steady.  S<JtitiKH3  Flock  Common  to  good  extra, 
33,75(a4.l>0;  good  to  oh Ok». #4.65*6 6,50.  RveFlOcu  8up- 
erflne  ut  s  ;.-ioui3.73,  mainly  #4.ao@.i.60.  Buckwheat 
Flour -$3®3.73.  mainly  at  31  a, uni,  Fkko— Market 
firm  and  fairly  active  at  hist  quota  t Ions.  Corn  Meal 

Brand.vwlnc  and  New  Process  Yellow  at  #8.45;  Yel¬ 
low  Western,  quoted 33.nOit3.25 

grain  W  in: at- New  No.  2  Chicago  for  city  milling 
ut$l  uot*  dellvered;ungraded  Winter  Red,  N6c.@9l.19, 
latter  for  choice  Southern;  ’•posted"  No,  2  Red,  H.oi 
delivered:  No.  4  llcd.SiQC;  So.  a  Red  9l.0Oftf((i,i.Ol  in 
elevator.  *1.01(1  delivered;  No.  1  Red,  #1,18  to  arrive; 
ungraded  White,  95  (inter  No.  2  Red,  seller  Kebru 
ary,  closing  #1.0,  Q.  do.  March,  cliudug  *1,0894;  do. 
April,  closing  $i.ll)<;  do.  May  dosing  91  1396;  do. 
June,  closing  gl.l-W^iwl.ttJk.  Rye.— Western.  .'u*70RrC. 
In  elevator;  No,  2  In  elevator,  B9c;  No.  1  on  track  ut 
Tie;  Canada  mid  State  quoted  T-iu.  7  Ir,  Barley.— No. 
•.'Canada.  HugHTc-  Not  do.,  9u@ii2c;  further  sales  of 
ungraded  Cauadn  to  arrive  are  rumored  at  85@90c. 
Barley  Malt— Quoted  ut  70t*rje.  for  two  rowed 
Slate;  73,.ii s'.'c.  for  six  rowed  State,  and  85c.(,i31.02)g 
ror  Canada.  Corn  l '  agraded  mixed  at  51@62Uc,;  No. 

1.  dtevii "ic;  .Steamer  Mixed.  «Mv«,u0c.:  1  6;*e.  hi  ele¬ 

vator,  63Qe.  atloul;  old  No  2,  OJQo.  In  store,  Steamer 
White.  .•‘JQ594*,.  No.  3  White,  06c.  Ill  elevator;  South¬ 
ern  Yellow,  02c;  2  Mixed,  seller  February  closing 
62c.;  do.  March,  closlug  83e;  do.  April,  closing  64 )4c; 
do.  May;  dosing  MSo;  do.  June,  dosing  UtlQe.  Oats 


Hetl;  No.  ;>  mixed,  seller  February,  dosing'  -iOUc;  do. 
.  ••  - -a.,.  .  -  >rfl,  ol - "  W|  '  * 


Ach¬ 
ing  4i  M 
closing  13 ^e.  do.* 


do.  March,  dosing  4i)$c:  do.  Apt 
May,  dosing  4214c. 

Provisions  Pork— it  css  on  spot  quoted  *10.50®16,75 
for  ordinary;  ebolce,  317;  family  mess  17-4819:  clear 
back,  *  18.23®  *20:  extra  prime,  *15®16.  BFKF-Clty 
extra  India  mess.  In  tierces,  3(4(426;  extra  me-cs, 
312.50(Sil3:  packet,  313,00  In  barrels  and  317.01) 
In  tlorces; piate beef, 3i3.5o«s IJ.wj.  Hickx  Ham; -Quoted 
here  $26<a(8.60,  and  at  West,  #v.’ai2!t.5U,  Oct  Meats— 
Fr,  sh  and  pickled  hams,  1 2c.;  pickled  shoulders,  74*c; 
pickled  bel  les,  12  tt,  average,  OQc  do..  14  it .  Hq.j -Age; 
city  Hidden  shoulders,  ?qc;  pickled  Imms  lAgilJRic: 
smoked  shoulders,  SUft'JCi  smoked  hams,  l&h®  lsUe; 
Middles -Long  clear  u>  New  York  quoted  Utjc :  loug 
and  short  dear,  half  uud  half,  quoted  Dfac.  aaktxL 
Dressed  Hogs.  City  heavy  to  Mglll,  dkeiSQc;  pigs, 
8i»e.  Lard.— Contract  grade  on  spot  quoted  9.75c:  to 
arrive  at  9.70c.  for  export;  February  closing,  *9.75® 
y.HO;  March  |9.76«j9.84;  April  closlug,  39.90tt89.95;  Muy 
closing,  310.02(1610.04;  June  dosing,  #10.10;  July  clos¬ 


ing,  *10.03®  10.10c:  seller,  year,  closing,  $9.50@9.75c! 
city  steam.  $9.30,  refined  quoted  10c.  ror  continent, 
ana  10c.  South  American. 

Butter.— Creamery,  selections,  Elgin,  etc.,  37 
@ 88c;  do.  fancy,  3f>®S6c;  do.  choice,  32®  84  c:  do. 
prime.  29®3tc;  do.  fair  to  good,  2f«<c2Mr.i  do,  ordin¬ 
ary,  20®22c;  State  dairies,  entire  choice,  27®28c;  en¬ 
tire,  tine,  J568260:  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  28® 24c; 
do  of  tli-kln*  flue,  2.V5.26c;  do.  do.  fair  to  good, 
22*4240:  Slate  half  llrkln  tubs,  beat,  30c:  do.  do. 
line,  28<®S9ei  do.  good,  22-4'iV:;  do.  do.  fair,  lH@2«ie; 
J el*h  tubs  choice,  27® 28c.  do.  good  to  prime,  22<i26c; 
do.  fair  tq  good  Rs/i’Ic;  Western  imitatton  cream¬ 
ery,  choice.  23w2 Cc;  do.  good  to  prime.  22@2-lc;  do 
ordinary  to  fair,  lAwaw,-  Western  dairy,  best,  20@88e; 
do.  good,  17<i4lHn;  do.  ordinary,  tlrantlc;  Western 
factory,  best  current  make.  20e;  do.  fair  to  good, 
13@l8c:  do.  ordinary,  9@llu.;  rolls,  host,  2'i@21c.; 
do,  ordinary  to  good,  i2cci9c. 

Cheese.  Ntato  factory  home  trade  selections, UW@ 
14.0,0.;  do.  fancy  white,  Mad-Die.;  do.  fancy  colored, 
1.,'ki.ito.;  do.  prime,  i:k.«1!ttec,;  do,  fair  Iu  good. 
10@12iQe.;do.  light sklms.pnrne  to  choice,  104612c.,  do. 
skims,  fair  to  good,  7@9c.,  skims,  Pennsylvania, 
fancy,  8Q,«48->4  ;  do  prime  to  choice,  8:4, H^e  •  do.,  fair 
to  good,  8R@7Mc.:  skims,  ordinary,  3(u.5)dc  ;  Ohio 
Hats,,  prime,  13m|C7  do.  fair  to  good.  96812QC-;  Uo.  ordi¬ 
nary,  5@7e. 

COTTON. 

current  prices. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  ClasslfP 
cation. 

Uplands  New 

and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gull. 

Ordinary . .  3)6  832  S-fcf 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  15-16  9’  3-16  9  3-16 

Good  Ordinary . .  93j  10  10 

Sirlct  Good  Ordinary .  lov§  109$  103g 

Low  Middling .  11/4*  1036  10®S 

Strict  Lew  Middling .  lu  9-16  10  13-16  10  13-16 

Middling .  104$  11  11 

Good  Middling .  11  liw  liu 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11)6  1196  Ilk 

Middling  Pair  . in*  ill* 

Fair .  1296  1296  129$ 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary....  I  Low  Middling . 996 

Strict  Good  Ord..  3  13-16  |  Middling .  iu?i 

Eoas.— State  and  Pennsylvania,  In  bids.,  per  doz.- 
33)$(s)81c;  Western,  fresh,  sic.-.  Southern,  choice,  33«»; 
do.  fair  to  good,  32(a32'Hsc:  Limed,  so@81. 

Note.— Western  and  Sontheru.ln  cases,  Q,e  below 
quotations. 

Fresh  Frottk.  —Apples,  Baldwins  por  bbl.  $3.50® 
4.50;  do.  Greenings,  p  bid.  $3. J5mi5.50;  do.  Inferior, 
*2.otVa2.Hi;  cranberries,  Cape  Cod  per  barrel,  S12.00 
@14.00:  do.  do.  per  crate.  *3.75(5,4.23;  do.  Jersey, 
fancy,  do..  33.  ■  5<(c4.i)0;  do.,  do.,  good  to  prime  33.00 
(53.25:  Florida  oranges,  p  case,  82.iAK«'8.50:  peanuts. 
Virginia,  hand  picked,  new.  F  tb..  y@9)$c-  pecans,  P 
lb.,ld$(i2d)$c:  hickory  nut*,  per  bush..  76@3l'c. 

Live  Poultry.— Chickens,  near  by,  per  it. lie.;  do. 
Western,  1  le.;  do.  and  fowls,  mixed,  12c;  fowls,  Peutt 
sylvftula  and  Jersey,  l  ie  ;  do,,  State,  l.Se.ulo.  West¬ 
ern,  Lc.;  roosters,  mixed  old  aud  young,  6® 7c.;  tur¬ 
keys,  12.1 13c:  duck',  W t-s tern,  per  pair,  OJutTOe.;  geese. 
Western,  per  pair.  #1.25t»*i.50. 


do.  do.  Canada,  S7c.to 31: onions,  white,  t*  bbl.  31. 50® 
1.75;  do,  yellow  41  bid.  $l.^  ,u.75;  do.  red.  *1.35®1.50; 
Spinach.  Norfolk.  V  bbl.,  $l@3-,  Kale.  Norfolk,  per 
bol,  75®  1.25. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York.  Saturday.  Feb.  9,  1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days,  10, lai  bead  agaiust  12,801 
head  tor  die  corresponding  time  last  week.  Illinois 
steers.  1,234  lb  at  $6.65:  (to.  1.194  !b  at  *6.55;  do.  1.063  tt 
at  $6.85;  do.  1,023  tt>  ut  $6;  do.  1,062  tt  at  1 1 Qc,  56  It;  do. 
1,095  n>  at  1094c.  aud  $1  per  head;  do.  1,060  It  at  104)0. 
and  50c,  per  head.  Missouri  steers,  1,280  1b  at  $7.05; 
do.  1,159  lb  ut  36.55:  do.  1.I3S  lb  at  U)6C,  56  tb;  do.], 133 
R>  at  llQc, and  30e.  per  head:  do.  1,1  IT  lb  at  lie,  and 
$1  per  head;  da,  l.uH  lb  at  Uc,  and  50c.  per  head. 
Mixed  Western  steers.  I. mi  tb  at  tS'jo,  57  ttj  do.  1,415 
lb  at  ISc.  do.  1,466  ff.  at  $7.25;do.  1,317  lb  at  $7.30.  West¬ 
ern  do.  975  n>  at  l(i)tc,  sn  ib,  less  $5;  do.  940  tb  at  lOQc. 
Ohio  steers,  1,232  lb  at  12c,  56  tb  and  50c.  per  head: 
oxen,  1  950  tb  at  #7.25.  State  steers,  1,042  lb  at  10c.  55  tb; 
cows,  1,015  Ib  at  4c,  live  weight. 

Calves.— The  market  was  firm  at  7®t0e.  pi  r  Ib  for 
ordinary  to  prime  veal.  No  grassers  ou  sale.  Prime 
dressed  veals,  M®4su.  higher. 

Sheep  and  Laimw. -Total  for  *ix  days,  83,551  head 
agaln-ti  32,460  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  State 
sheen,  107 It  ,  at  6)6c;  do.  92  m,  at  ftQp;  do.  11 1  SD ,  at  6c.; 
do.,  101  Ib,  at  6c:  do.  (oommonl91lb.  at  ,5 etc.  .Michigan, 
uo.  d.  it.,  at  5,Qc.  State  lltmibs,  (coarse),  t  l  m,  at  37.25; 
do.  06  lb,  nt  7c;  do.65  Ib.  ut  tKQc;  Ohio  sheep,  I  IS  Ib,  at 
o-Vdo.  lOOib.Q^n.  Michigan  do. 91  a.  at  t.'jc.  Indi¬ 
ana  sheep  too  ft,  at  6Qc.  Ohio  lambs,  fifi  lb,  nt  7t»e. 
Western  sheop,  (poor,)  8t)ib,  at  tj-Qc:  do,  91  tb  at5Q.e. 

Hoos.— Total  for  stx  days,  28,4*2  head  against  27,468 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Market  very  llrrn 
and  common  to  prime  are  quoted  at  36. 10® $6.80. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsfortl’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  hy  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
la  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  koitlcs.  ■'"'old  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  I!  or*  for  cl's  A 1 111  nunc  nod  Cook  Hook 
sent  free- 

Uumfordt’hcinlcal  Works,  Provldt-noo,  R,  1. 

H.  ill.  ANTHONY  Ag't  IQ)  and  U)2  Reads  St.N.  Y. 


“Premium  Seed  Potatoes,” 

SKVEN  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  FAIRS. 

Scud  for  Circular.  C.  K  II. LICK. 

\\  atei-loo.  Seneca  Co..  X.  Y, 

0*i  Flue  White  Gold  Edge  Cards  with  Name,  hie,  10 
pks.t  Premium.*!.  SfLvW&CO.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Ill  Lovely  Chromo  Cards,  name  lu  script  10c.:  it  pks. 

with  elegant  Baud  Rtng$l.  Agt's  Book  .%  fil'd  Pre 
ndum  List  25c.  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Raven,  Ct. 

fill  Double  Enamel  Chromo  Cards, Embellished 
,,v'  In  many  beautiful  colors,  with  name,  10c.-,  Sample 
book,  35c,  STEAM  CARD  WORKS,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


VIRGINIA 


Farms  for  .Sale.  Catalogue 
free.  .Maps  ot  Va.  20  cts. 
H.  L.N/apirtf  jj-c’o.Riciimond.Va 


MARY  ANn  PARM^v  Eor  Frnlt, Grain  aud  Grass,  on 
mani  Lflmi  rflnino  salt  wter.  32)  to  860  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free  ISLER  *  M EE^INS,  Cambridge.  Md. 

THE  GREAT  SOUTH-WEST. 

Those  who  may  be  contemplating  a  change  of 
home,  will  be  furnished  a  pamphlet  containing  re 
Uableand  complete  Information  regarding  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  as  to  Its  agricultural,  arboreal,  pomolog- 
Ical,  cattle  and  wool  resources,  tbe  salubrity  of  its 
climate  and  character  of  the  water,  hy  inclosing  two 
cent  postage  stamp  to  H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Gcn’l  Pass. 
Agent.  Missouri  PaciUc  Railway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IT  A  D  M  G  ou  Janios  River,  Va.,  In  a  Northern  set- 
rHnlflg  tlemeut.  IUustrated  circular  free. 

■  J-  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Va. 

HO  *>  ES.—  Journal  describing  200 
,  serif  free.  Address  W.  P.  HLL- 

LEARY  &  SON,  Warrenton,  Fauquier  Co..  Va. 

cent. 

_  - ca*pitaTof  #75.0007'  ^efer 

to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


T  n  fl  T  n  n  q  H*DxUlK  invesfors  8  per  eei 

S_jcl  t  f ’-t  IjUdJJb  Principal  and  interest  gus 
auteed.  Guaranty  based  on.  capital  of  $75.ooo.  Ref 
- - ilal 


GRAZING  ^  FARMING  LANDS! 

I  60000  ACRES!l:u7,». 

Ozark  Plateau,  In  Southern  Central  Missouri,  Eight 
Hours  from  St,  Lours,  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  R.  R.,  comprising  Wheat,  Corn,  Flax, 
Blue-grass,  Tobacco,  nil  kinds  of  Fruit,  and  Superior 
Graztng  Lands.  Climate,  truM  ami  healthful;  atul  the 
People  mostly  from  the  East.  THE  OZARK  PLa  TEA  U 
EASD  CO.  n  frees  these  Lands  to  settlers  at  SS5  to  S 1 0 
Per  Acre,  on  easy  terms.  Circulars  giving  details  sent 
on  application  to  L  MCI  A  N  HA  W  LEY,  fSec’y, 

24  Erie  Su.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ror  Saie  anil  Lxebniufi*.  f Write 
for  free  RE  A  I*  ESTATE  JOi;R>\VL. 
1a-  H.  CUAI'FIN  JLrCil*  Hl<.hmon>i|\  ir#flul% 


t^FAY’S  CELEBRATE 
“  WATEH-PRoor 

« MANILLA  ROOFING 

^  Resembles  tine  leather;  for  Roofs, Outside  Walls 
Jini  inside  Ju  place  of  plaster.  Very  strung  ann 
durable .  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  sai 
t :  Pies  FREE,  Established  1S66 

VV.  II.  KAY  A  f  O.,  C it mde",  N.  J. 


TELEGRAPHY  *  SHORT-HAX»  Taught. 

I  uaHrnl  Situations  rurnlshed.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Address  R.  Vaucvtixe,  Janesville,  Wls. 

WANTED  ?I,^N  A  'VOIIKN  AliENTS.  James 
«v  m  r«  1  ui  E.W  o  its  r.r. Nursery  man,  Roches  ter,  N.Y. 

>ET  THE  BEST 

-  pOMIII 

OiiLSTwl  Grin  Joie  w, a 
Steel  Coh  Crusher  aud  Sieve 
for  McaI.  e  Then-  rake  LESS 
TOWHR,  do  .HarcAVurk. 
sedars  wort  durable  than,  any 
OthermilL  .Smd  far  I>cjcrip;,.s 
O-sU i 'ague.  Also  ULan’frs  of  tho 
Uatoa  HorsB  Pownr,  -with  L*rtl 
Trtad.  Threshers  *nd  Cleanest, 

--  ■—  1  Teed  Cutters,  Ciraular  S-jin,  #:c. 

W.  Ii-  BOYKR  A  BliO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|  OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 
A  FUEL  _ ^  _ 
lUSAVER  f 


MILL  GAUGE 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

incase  Mention  this  Paper.)  ChambersburQ,  Pa 
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EDUCATIONAL 
EXCURSIONS 


Combining  unequalled  advantages 

,  eILJ„t2r  descriptive  Circular,  Free.  Rmuier 
early.  L,  TOX  BJEE,  Frsnklin  Sq,,  Boston 


&  Wfll 


Liltle^Falls,  [New  York, 


Inventors  and  Mtnufacturers  of  tbe  latest]  Approve 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BI  TTEK  AND  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit. 

New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodder  or  Silo.  Scud  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  52  pages 

Tbu  el«csn»  solid  plain  ring,  m«Jo  ut 

I  licit  y  IS  K,  KolU-H  Gold,  jmcL-J  Iu 
I*  el.  ct  Casket,  -n.runtfi  5  year*. 
ucsLpmI,  We.,  8  for  *1.05.  30 
T.,.  “hcantle*,"  alltloid,  SiL 

ver.  Kww,  TJHcs  Mutt, wo.  Ac.,  nlik  n*uic  oa,  lde.,  II 
pucks  *1.0t>  bill,  »n.l  Uiu  Guld  Ring  Free.  * 

V.  B.  CARD  CO..  CENT EK BROOK..  CONN" 

BL/Y  Imp,  Chromo  Cards,  name  In  new  script  type. 

13  pks.  *t.  or  10  pks  for  *1  and  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  plalu .  chased,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  Snow  &  Co.  Meriden.  Ct 


MAGIC  LANTERNS;! 

|¥l  ANDSTEREOPTICONS 

For  PUBLIC,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  a  HOME  EXHIBITIONS 

VIEWS  Sl'subjectl  1 120  SIffii  FREE 
C.T.  MILLIGAN 

Cfl  Sut  1  u  Chromo  Cards.  Beauties,  name  on  10c. 
UU  Autograph  Album  lu  gilt  and  colors  10c,  or  both, 
X6e.  Agents  make  in,  uey.  Full  outtit  null  «nm 
pies,  35  cts.  CI-INTOa  A  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


BEST  market  PEAR. 

99,909 PEACH  TREES  AlUaw 
varieties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries, 
=?A  Carrajit*.  Orspes,  Baspberrles,  etc. 

'  EARLY  CLlfSJEB 

Hew  Blaci  i-erry,  early,  hardy,  goud. 
Single  hill  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one 

Sicking.  Neud  for  t  ree  Catalogue. 

,S.t«LUXf 


(iS,  Aloorc.to wn,  J 


1 884— S  P  R I N  C—  1 884.1 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare* 
your  orders  for  NEW  aud 
K.\  RE  Frultand  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Evergreens, 

ROSES,  VINES,  KTC. 

Besides  many  desirable  Nov.-ltles;  .voorTcr  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  iu  the  l'.  S,  Abridged  Catalogue  tnailcd 
Tree.  Address  ELLWaXGER  A:  HARR  \  , 
Jit.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  X.  Y, 


LANCS 

LIVE 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  TESTED.  Flower  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  Field.  20,000  Catalogues 
free.  Send  names  of  your  friends. 

.  FRED.  N.  LANG.  Baraboo,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 


<w;NEW  *5  J@-CH0ICE“®a 

SEEDS!  FRUITS! 

AU  of  the  beat,  both  new  and  old.  Plants,  Trees, 
Viue8,Seeds.  Ac.,  by  mail,  a  specialty  Safearrical 
guaranteed.  60  choice,cht*p.S  1  Sets,  for  example- 


12  ROSES 


SPLENOIO 
Ever- 
Blootniug 
CHOICE 


$1 


30  PACKETS  FLO  W BB  ^KKI»s,  $1. 

For  the  other  58  SI  Sets  and  I.OOl  things  be- 
sides,  send  for  our  illustrated  Cats 1  Art,-  of  over  loo 
pages,  free.  A'on*  betier  nor  more  reliable  Estab. 
fished  30  y  rs.  500  acres.  2 1  large  Oreenh onses. 

THE  ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO. 

PAIXESYILLK,  LAKE  COUNTY,  OHIO 

New  Style  Imported  Chromo  Cards;  beauties# 
try  them:  name  on.  10c.  Elegant  premiums  for 
NA  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford.  CL 


40 


agents.  -F.T.Na 


ti 


A  CLOSE  SHAVE. 

y  GENUINE  ^ 

YANKEE  SOAP 

3f'in*fafitur*\i  at 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILLI  A  MSA  TUiO  THEBS 

OHXMIBT9  AND  APOTHaOXRlSS. 
~opr»v.35couoWrt»iu,  tLf.r  „gn»lur»  wul  b.  opoa  /. 

mcU  elk.  v 


{Copy  of  front  Label,  adopted  1840.) 

For  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  and  lasting.  No  soap  In  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  V  S.  Courts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  “Trade  Mark"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  SOAP 

use  our  “Barbers’  Bar  Soap  "  Sample  mailed  for  8c. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  13c.  Address, 

J.B.WILLIAMS  A  CO.,  Glastonbury, Conn. 


prem 


civ  (JlirdS  Choice  ebromos,  your  name  in 
UU  -1  A  pretty  type,  post-paid.  10c.  25 

!f#w  Mjle  frmlt  or  pmk-M  tine  gold  edge  cards  10c.  Hid- 
et  knife,  or  »  alee  ring,  PCS  leu  name  cards  L2  for  30c.  500 
bee  with  »  5l)e.  itrUer.  ^Bother styles.  Blgpaj  to  agents. 

- - ■  send  Sc.  for  terms  and  samples 

Wl  uanvas-,  with. 

Citl  77  ttii.  kerldea,  Cess- 

SEED  CORN.— The  fniuii  Deni  Corn  produced 
this  year  60  bushels  per  acre  witbont  fertilLzlng. 
Have  carefully  selected  the  best  for  eight  years,  and 
to-day  my  neighbors  say  I  have  the  best  cribs  of  corn 
tUey  ever  saw  Seed  thoroughly  mixed  and  tested. 
> inety. eight  pec  cenL  germinated.  Grain,  deep  and 
white;  cob.  small  -  eight  to  12  inches  long;  rills  to  the 
end.  and  if  not  crowded,  two  cars  to  the'  stalk.  Cue 
bush.,  32;  L.  bush..  *1.25.  —  bash.,  73c.  Address 

J.Ulto  M,  RIDLEY.  Bruceville,  Ind. 

CiaKDS.  so  assorted  Chrunios  (new)  with  name  and 
J  5  latest  songs,  10c.  Capital  Card  Co..  Hartford.  CL 

I  SEE  l  50  Chromo  Cards.  Mona  Roses,  Water  Lil¬ 
ies,  Sc..  1  New:  with  name,  10c,  18  pks.  *1,  6  pks.  and 
Boiled  Gold  Ring, ')  e..  3  pks.  and  Aluminum  Gold 
Vest  Chain,  25c.  sample  Books.  25  cents.  Capital 
Card  Co..  Hartford,  Conn, 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHITE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy.  N.  Y. — Established  In  i960.  This  is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  aud  there  Is  no  better  In  market.  It  Is  a 
complete  Stundard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  in  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  H.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent.  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZERS. 

$75  PREMIUM. 

$30  to  the  farmer  raisin*  the  largest  eroD  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  upon  one-half  acre  manured  with 
S,VRDY’*S  1 ERTILIZERS;  S: 5  for  the  second  largest. 

416)6  bushels  good  potatoes  raised  ou  one-half 
acre  lu  issa  by  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Van  N.  Y..  with 
SAUDY'S  PKOSPHO  PEm  VIAxN  GUANO,  adapted  to 
all  crops. 

Sdnudurd  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARPY  A  HON,  141  Water  5»t„  N.  Y. 

i  LlENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase’s  Family 
Physician.  Price  52.UU.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  a.  W.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi 


ANTED 

♦HELP. 

Entirely  New . 

PROrtTASLK, 


Outfit  Free. 


!  Wewiai  an  ACENT  In  every 
)■>.-. 1.  icy_  Something  entirely 

uew  Our  Agects  Are  sweeping 
the  ttei.l  wherever  they  go,  and 
making  money  rapully.  Men 
women,  boys,  g-.rls,  all  doequil 
ly  well  will  send  you  lull  out¬ 
tit  on  receipt  of  2  cent  Stamp. 
Don't  delay-  Address  at  once, 
(3.  8.  PUBLISHING  CO., 
UTownwtXKl,  Texas. 


IlYQtin  KAWElo^rS 

,1  N  >  YY  ,Tc->  i*.'  - 

hctxtmurtVHctLi  SmtLt+cnt.HiinU 
si.  Zaic-.  i’Vwnd* 

»nrt  tuAuteiM  0orii>es,  in,- 

|»k *.  Ihtl  Uu - * 

KlBiti4i>fki  15  ji4Ne  k  Kin#k$l. 

SK>»  >A  IK  ” 

|  4  (  artli  (Biiao  runcvalpd  ullk  hand 
huldlng  flow«r«  with  auUucbi  1 

pk».  and  Ihlft  litnc  fr»r  $1.  AffnU*  tan* 
dI*  book  and  fUli  onlklt  25f.  Over  iUU  #<• 

Car*!*  •ca»u-t.  Ill  auk  Varti*  al  pricea. 

NOKTUFOKD  CA Kl>  CO.  Dio rtUiord,  Co**. 

KntChromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on.  10  cts;  18  pkes 
u  v#l.  Prizes  given.  K,  D.  Gilbert,  P.M.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 
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BEES  AND  BEES.— NO.  5. 


H.  A.  EARHART. 


SENSE  OF  SMELL  AND  HEARING, 

ONEY  concealed  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  the  hive  will 
be  found  and  appropriated. 
This  sense  of  smell  is  more  acute 
than  any  of  the  others. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  also  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  bee,  though  some 
bee  keepers  have  been  doubtful 
about  their  having  this  faculty. 
The  queen,  by  a  peculiar  sound, 
can  make  the  inmates  of  the  hive 
quiet  and  motionless  in  a  moment.  Prior  to 
swarming,  the  q  .een  is  able  to  agitate  the 
whole  colony  by  her  excited  noise  and  uueasy 
movements  over  the  combs;  and  after  leaving 
the  hive— if  through  some  mishap  she  falls  to 
the  ground  or  the  swarm  lose  sight  of  her 
the  fact  of  her  disappearance  will  be  almost 
instantly  communicated  to  the  bees  while  on 
the  wing,  whereupon  a  search  will  be  made 
for  the  queen,  and  if  not  found,  the  bees  will 
all  return  again  to  the  hive.  When  a  single 
bee  discovers  some  stored-up  sweets  remote 
from  its  home,  it  will  soon  find  means  to  make 
the  fact  known  among  its  fellow- workers,  aud 
return  with  scores  of  them  to  the  spot  to 
transport  the  new-found  treasure.  From  the 
foregoing  cases,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  they 
must  be  capable  of  distinguishing  different 
sounds,  and  thus  know  each  other’s  wants. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES. 

Bees  are  divided  into  two  great  families, 
and  each  of  these  are  again  subdivided  into 
numerous  tribes,  all  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  some  particular  peculiarity.  The  family 
of  Solitary  Bees  consists  of  males  and  females, 
and  they  construct  their  own  nests.  There 
are  many  curious  varieties  of  this  class,  and 
the  study  of  their  habits  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting.  I  will  describe  a  few  of  this  class. 

The  Mason-Bee  is  so  named  from  the  re¬ 
markable  manner  iu  which  it  agglutinates 
bits  of  sand  and  gravel  in  constructing  its 
nest. 

The  Upholsterer-Bee  derives  its  name  from 
the  way  in  which  it  lines  its  cells  with  bits  of 
leaves.  In  the  Spring  it  can  be  seen  return¬ 
ing  to  its  home,  many  times  in  a  day  witli  a 
small  part  of  a  leaf  ,  cut  in  proper  shape  to  fit 
the  cell.  This  bee  usually  selects  the  leaf  of 
the  locust  tree,  and  collects  large  quantities  of 
polleu,  and  stores  it  up  in  small,  round  cakes, 
and  covers  them  with  several  layers  of  leaves. 

The  Carpenter-Bee  is  so  called  from  its  habit 


of  working  in  wood.  My  readers  are,  without 
doubt,  nearly  all  familiar  with  it.  Reaumer, 
the  naturalist,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  ingenious  insect 
builds  its  house :  *  ‘She  usual  l.y  selects  the  pu¬ 
trescent  uprights  of  arbors,  espaliers,  or  the 
props  of  vines;  but  sometimes  she  will  at¬ 
tack  garden  seats,  thick  doors  and  window 
shutters.  The  piece  that  she  chooses  is  usually 
cylindrical,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Her  strong  maxilla-  are  the  instruments  she 
employs  in  boring  it;  beginning  on  one  side 
for  a  little  way,  she  points  her  course  oblique¬ 
ly  downward,  and  then  forward  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  parallel  with  its  sides,  till  she  has  bored  a 
tunnel  of  from  13  to  15  inches  in  length,  and 
seven  or  eight  lines  in  diameter.  A  passage 
is  left  where  she  enters  or  first  begins  to  bore, 
and  another  at  the  end  of  the  pipe. 
As  the  industrious  insect  proceeds  in  her 
employment,  she  clears  away  the  wood  that 
she  detaches,  throwing  it  upon  the  ground, 
where  it  appeal's  like  a  small  heap  of  sawdust. 
Thus,  we  see,  she  has  prepared  a  long  cylin¬ 
der  iu  the  middle  of  the  wood,  sheltered  from 
the  weather  and  external  injuries  and  fit  for 
her  purposes.  But  how  is  she  to  divide  it  into 
cells?  What  materials  can  she  employ  for 
making  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  her  apart¬ 
ments?  The  sawdust  is  at  hand,  and  this  sup¬ 
plies  her  with  all  that  she  wants  to  make  this 
part  of  her  mansion  complete.  Beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  she  deposits  an 
egg,  and  then  lays  iu  a  store  of  pollen,  mixed 
with  honey,  sufficient  for  the  nutriment 
of  the  little  creature  it  is  to  produce. 
At  the  bight  of  seven  or  eight  lines,  which 
is  the  depth  of  each  cell,  she  next  con¬ 
structs,  of  particles  of  the  sawdust  glued 
together,  and  also  to  the  sides  of  the  tunnel, 
what  may  be  called  an  annular  stage  or  scaf¬ 
folding.  When  this  is  sufficiently  hardened, 
its  anterior  edge  affords  a  support  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  riug  of  the  same  materials,  and  thus  the 
ceiling  is  gradually  formed  of  these  concen¬ 
tric  circles,  till  there  remains  only  a  small 
orifice  in  its  center:  and  this  is  also  filled  up 
w:th  a  circular  mass  of  agglutinated  particles 
of  the  sawdust.  This  partition  exhibits  the  ap 
pearance  of  as  mauy  concentric  circles  as  t  he 
insect  has  made  joinings,  and  is  about  the 
thickness  of  a  French  crown-piece;  it  serves 
for  the  ceiling  of  the  lower,  and  the  floor  of 
the  upper  apartment.  One  cell  being  com¬ 
pleted,  she  proceeds  to  another,  which  she 
furnishes  and  finishes  in  the  same  manner; 
aud  so  on  till  she  has  divided  her  whole  tun¬ 
nel  into  apartmeuts,  which  are  usually  a  to  lit 
13  At  the  proper  season  the  young  come 
forth,  each  in  its  turn,  from  these  long  aud 
ingeniously  contrived  tunnels. 

Of  the  Social-Bees  there  are  two  groups, 
which  differ  in  appearance,  size  and  hab¬ 


its  of  life.  The  Humble-Bee  and  the  Hive- 
Bee  comprise  these  two  classes.  The  family 
of  common  Humble-Bees,  generally  called 
Bumble  Bees,  Is  a.  very  numerous  one.  Some 
of  them  are  not  much  larger  than  honey  toes, 
while  others  are  two  or  three  times  as  large. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  black  head  and 
body,  with  golden  rings  alternating  with 
black  ones.  They  construct  and  live  in  under¬ 
ground  dwellings,  in  societies  of  50  or  00,  aud 
not  uufrequently  number  twoor  three  hundred. 
They  are  not  able  to  endure  the  rigors  of 
Winter.  In  the  Spriug  one  female  manages 
the  resuscitation  of  the  species.  Early  and 
late  she  toils  with  unremitting  zeal  to  build  a 
house  in  which  to  rear  her  progeny.  This  she 
does  by  excavating  in  the  ground  aud  lining 
her  nest  with  dry  grass  aud  roots.  Here  she 
deposits  her  eggs.  The  larva  spins  a  cocoon  iu 
which  it  is  finally  transformed  to  a  perfect 
bee.  These  cocoons  are  afterwards  used  as 
storehouses  for  honey.  The  family  goes  on 
increasing  until  September,  when  they  grow 
languid  and  show  sigua  of  final  dissolution 
Many  are  now  found  crawling  on  the  tufts  of 
grass  or  among  the  flowers  upon  which  they 
reveled  in  their  matin  glory— now  so  numb  of 
the  chilly  dews  and  showers  as  to  be  unable  to 
return  home;  and  thus  they  are  doomed  to 
perish  with  their  Summer  friends — the  flowers. 
They  now  begin,  gradually,  to  forsake  their 
nest  and  seek  some  dry  bank,  where  they  bur¬ 
row  down  in  the  earth  from  30  inches  to  two 
feet.  Iu  this  manner  they  sleep  away  the 
long  and  weary  Winter  months,  surviving  the 
extreme  cold  and  t  hus  perpetuating  the  species. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  persons 
who  have  found  them  buried  so  deep;  and 
they  often  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  penetrate  so  far  beneath  the  surface. 
Mau  has  never  been  able  to  domesticate  this 
species,  though  the  experimout  was  tried; 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  chilly  Autumn  blasts  be¬ 
gan  to  sigh  among  the  trees,  they  would  de¬ 
sert  their  home  and  not  leave  a  drop  of  honey 
in  the  cocoons.  Thus  these  wild  field-bees 
seem  to  live  for  self-enjoyment  alone.  They 
are,  uo  doubt,  intended  by  the  Divine  Author 
to  fill  a  void  iu  nature  and  help  people  every 
part  of  the  globe  with  living  creatures;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  still  enough  and  to 
spare,  in  meadow,  field,  and  grove  for  the 
toiling  Humble-Bee. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark;— I  am  making  grape  culture 
quite  an  interesting  diversion,  aud  am  grow¬ 
ing  about  30  different  varieties.  1  have  some 
of  each  class  of  Labrusca,  Riparia,  and  -Esti¬ 
val  is;  also  those  claimed  to  be  crosses  of  the 
above-named  sorts.  I  intend  to  try  some  of 


1  the  Vinifera.s  and  Ricketts's  hybrids  out- 
of-doors,  under  a  muslin  covering  during 
the  growing  season,  and  bury  the  vines  in 
Winter.  The  Mission  Grape  of  California  is 
raised  here  thus,  and  some  of  the  bunches 
weigh  over  two  pounds.  The  Black  Hamburg 
and  Sweetwater  came  through  without  mil¬ 
dewing  this  year  with  this  treatment..  The  na¬ 
tives  I  am  training  under  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  described  by  Fuller,  Husmann  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  as  you  so  kindly  published  my  arti¬ 
cles  about  Strawberries  and  Camping  Out,  I 
thought  of  sending  an  account  of  how  some  of 
the  new  varieties  did  with  me  this  year,  but 
after  writing  them  concluded  to  wait  another 
3'ear  and  verify  my  conclusions  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  RUFUS  w.  smith. 

Salem  Co..  New  Jersey. 

[This  is  the  kind  of  a  letter  I  like  to  get.  It 
shows  that  the  writer  is  taking  the  right 
course  to  become  a  successful  horticulturist, 
aud  a  shiumg  light  in  the  Youths'  CIud.  I 
am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  pursu¬ 
ing  such  an  interesting  course  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  1  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
year’s  experiments,  you  will  not  forget  to  fa¬ 
vor  the  Youths’  Department  with  a  detailed 
report. — Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;—!  will  write  and  tell 
my  Cousins  a  little  more  about  Kansas.  I 
w  rote  in  my  last  letter  that  we  had  just  moved 
out  here  in  Kansas.  We  like  it  here  totter 
and  better,  everything  is  so  new  and  odd. 
For  instance,  don’t  you  think  it  would  look  odd 
to  see  the  farmers  go  right  out  on  the  prairie 
whore  the  cattle— great  herds  of  them— have 
been  grazing  all  Summer,  aud  mow  their 
Winter’s  hay?  And  the  farmers  stack  their 
hay  out  on  the  prairie,  and  fasten  a  strand  of 
barbed  wire  around  it.  Any  of  the  cattle 
which  have  run  loose  all  Summer  are  fat 
enough  for  beef. 

The  wheat  was  a  good  crop  this  year,  but 
the  farmers  say  that  it  pays  totter  to  buy 
their  flour,  and  raise  com  instead.  Com  is  a 
splendid  crop.  There  will  be  plenty  of  fruit 
as  soon  as  the  orchards  get  old  enough  to  bear. 
This  is  a  very  healthy  country.  We  all  have 
such  large  appetites,  that  it  seems  as  though  it 
was  impossible  to  cook  enough;  I  think  so 
when  I  have  to  get  supper  after  I  get  home 
from  school.  I  wish  I  could  toll  you  about 
schools  aud  lots  of  other  tilings,  but  haven’t 
room  this  time.  Yours  truly,  mary  weed. 

Coffey  Co.,  Kansas. 


NOTE. 


The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  will  to  published  soou.  No  per¬ 
sons  will  to  considered  members  unless  they 
havesent  in  their  names  since  January  1,  1884. 


This  Cut  represents  the  IMMENSE  FOUNDRY-  of  the 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  SOUTH  BEND,  Ind. 


Manufacturers  of  the  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  and  the  CASADY  SULKY  PLOW. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Full  Particulars. 


PERSONAL. 


implement?*  and  pachittcn? 


A  man  in  Nebraska  City  is  actively  promo* 
t,iug  starvation  by  giving  away  flour  to  the 
poor.  He  distributes  it  in  sacks,  one  to  every 
purchaser  of  MM3  drinks  at  bis  bar,  and  under 
the  circumstances  the  winners  are  bound  to  he 
losers. 

Senator  V K8T,of  Mo.,  writes ou  the  question 
of  prohibition  to  a  friend  in  Clay  County,  Mo,, 
thus:  “Where  the  people  of  any  community 
are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  no  license  to 
dramshops,  the  law  is  always  a  success;  but  in 
a  community  where  public  opinion  is  equally 
divided  or  against  the  law,  the  result  is  always 
a  disregard  of  the  statute  and  a  mean  evasion 
of  its  provisions.” 

The  Earl  of  Huntiugton  and  a  party  of 
friends,  including  Lord  Hastings,  Captain 
(iambier  and  Thomas  Nast,  the  artist,  left 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  other  day  for  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  South  Florida.  The  Englishmen  are 
much  pleased  with  the  climate  and  agricultural 
possibilities  of  Florida,  and,  it  is  said,  will  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  bringing  a  large  foreign 
immigration  to  that  State. 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


Sown  movie  or  double  mat,  uU  on  either  or  Mil  aide* 
of  wagon,  Sot  affected  hr  wind,  ur  the  seed  ia  not 
thrown  m>  into  the  air.  Perfectly  atn.iilr.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon  Last*  «  life  time.  Can  be 
iiserl  whatever  a  wucon  can  he  driven.  T»#m  walking 
one  mile  nows  four  acre*  ,  .f  wheat.  Cron  mie.fourth 
laryer  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving-  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  oaner. 

C.  W.  DORK,  Trensurr-r, 

RACIM-.  SKEI1ER  t'O,,  lfeajUoincH,  lows 


- - - - 

raimen"1'  I'TOeess  or  ^double  oo.igs  of  C  \  S T ""-I TE El f V $  f  ’l  TF  l/s  Vth!.er'  ^  *°  tJ?e  Cnttlne, 

tire  absence  „f  Spikes  or  Snr  i nVTeeth  avVmls  m.mnx-  M,  al  ‘>*e  same  time.  The  eu- 

DO  rfOT  4  '*  15  ~ 

Don  t  let  j  our  dealer  palm  oil  a  base  imitation 

YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  A\  “ACM  F”7)\  TR  /  vV"  b«‘fr’  b,,‘  SATISFY 

Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  rkfinli  j  TRIAL.  We  will  pend  the  DOUBLE  BANG 

send  it  back,  wo"  paying  relTenM"  Lb  ,  h  7  ifit  do^  »«* >on  may 

Oil  VAIIV  nirn  *  \\  e  do u  t  a*k  for  pay  until  you  Imvp  r rioii 


O  K  CREAMERY 

S  I  »  j  llnsthe  largest  cooling 


pijsccUaniw 


IHECOMBAULT’S 


'surface,  fakes  less 
cooling  material, 
tnkes  less  labor  in 
operating  it,  and 

GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

las  a  glass  the  whole 
lepth  of  can  that  shows 
•Uteido  the  condition 
f  the  milk  without 
ouehingr  the  Creamery , 
nd  can  see  the  cream- 
me  the  whole  length 
in  drawing  off.*  It 
Raises  all  Cream 
between  milkings. 
I- or  circular  address 

RSole  Msnufact'r. 

SYRACUSE.  N,  Y. 


undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
^-^B«WflPii!ible  and  reliable  Veteri¬ 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  lias  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  e fleet  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  6afe  remedy  that  can  lie 
manipulated  at  will  fur  severe  or  mild  ef- 
M*i't.  I  hoiisaiuls  ot  the  l*est  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  tn  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great,  practi¬ 
cal  value.  Jt  is  also  the  most  economical 

remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoon  fill  of  _ 

Caustic  Ral/ja m  will  produce  more  actual  ‘Fo.r°J f sections ^xiri 
results  than  a  whole  l>ottle  of  anv  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LA  WHENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 

C  <  >.,  Sole  I  mporters  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  <  )hio..  Jjfegr  None  genuine  without 
ft  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 


— ^Newton's  pnilf  TIC 

(  iimi.roved  UU  W  lit 
/  A  Hold*  them  firmly,  draws 
v  Ml  hem  forward  when  lying 
r\wd«w  n.  pushes  buck  when 
jjfstaiidlus.  givs freedom ol 
head,  keeps  them  clean. 
K<  NEWTON  Batavia  (II 
,  /  Breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  UfeST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

jrQ  THRESHERS, 

1  CO  Hobse  Powew, 

W rite  for  f Pamphlet 
ivIorCo..  Mansflold.  Ohio 


INGLE 


EVER 

EVELINC  SULKY  PLOW  MADE 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

*  the  sylvaiTcultivator 

^  NOVEL,  COMPLETE,  PERFECT. 

F=fc**-  •**  — r*.  -  SWIVEL  TONGUE.  SWIVEL  WHEELS.  SPRING: 


KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 
-■  Speaks  lor  Itself. 

‘  The  many  Farmers 

that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  ami  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Geo.W.  King,  Marion,  O. 


Reed  Barton 

Manufacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


Full  Line  of  Plows  aud  Cultivators. 
Every  Implement  Warranted. 

,WW  Senrt  Vou  Farmer's  Pocket  Coiupan 


JSm  jc/  DEERE  &  COMPANY 

•  •  _  MOLINE,  III. 

INCREASE  THE  CROP  BY  THOROUGHLY  PULVERIZING  THE  SOIL. 


M  Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  and 

V  Floating  Harrows,  C'ulti- 

//  \  Sti.  /  l  /  The  teeth  are  arranged  to  cut  and  move  the  earth 

/  \  >  _ .  Hke  so  many  small  plows.  Ever  y  Inch  of  ground  is 

\  1^'  h  ’/T— -V - !  raovi'd  on  l  pulverized  live  luchei  deep  if  desired. 

/  \  \  ,  r'  "V  ; — r--f  /-  ->  \m  '  ’  •  J  THE  "WHIPPLE”  HARROW  to  strong  and  well 

I  \ -.If.  ■  /I  -LYMI//1  !i  ,  iwmisf  to  adapted  to  smooth  or  rough  land,  and  the 

I-  t - ^  u‘et,h  belu-  independent,  adj  us  t  themselves  to 

\  : ,  ..  j.  m  rocky  and  uneven  surfaces. 

A  _/  ’  f  H  il  These  Harrows  aecotuplish  more  with  the  same 

i  Vi^-T-i  _  si mJ7  l|  T  \  I  power  t  non  any  other  Harrow  known,  and  can  be 

w  -v  '  'yJQ*  —  ~  \  \jj  used  for  a  greater  variety  of  work. 

J  V,  /  \  7/  Ttfi;  sTrhK.Y  HARROWS  can  be  adjusted  for  use 

J  \  (f  W  A  \  //  as  Riding  or  Walking  Corn  Cultivators,  aud  when 

if  .'JX  vl  ■  \l  |  -  ■r'  desired  Broadcast  Grain  Seeders  are  furnished. 

Ltmt  for  trial  ulUnced  before  settlement. 

\  At'  ^  Send  for  pamphlets  describing  our  various  style 

-  -■  ^  aJSSSNJ8A^l,~«  •*“  “* 

CERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO^Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  Mass. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 


SAMPLE 

15c. 


COPIES 

&^15c. 


UPRIGHT  ENGINES  :  3  Horae,  I'..  Horse, 
ft1 Horse  and  hS*  Horae  Power.  Safe, 
Simple  utid  Durable.  Over  d.Oou  iu  sue 
ucsslul  operatiou. 

New  Style  10  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine, 

Center  Crank  Engine  All  wrought  iion 
fieliinj  Flue  Boiler.  Cotnnm  1,  Subsiau 
tint  and  handsomely  finished.  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  scut  free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

SPRING  FI  F.l.D,  OHIO, 

Eastern  Office  MO  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


LADY  BOOK 


WfJ  .-JliU  la  A I  I  flUUP  every  subscriber  to  make 
Wf  -V-  -S‘  '  :  Iff  nL,LU  I?  0  their  own  selection  of  a 
“t  -1  1 *  s/iff  Full  Size  Cut  1‘ujirr  Pattern  every  month 
A1  v  -'</#  fro,n  any  design  illustrated,  which  will 
A'J  /#  tm  f'<'»t  upon  application  FREK,  when 
'1-^/JF  Bccompanfed  by  1  rent  stamp  for  nost- 
fcZ  'P'f  a*?e  Those  who  subscribe  before  March 
1st.  will  receive  a  Steel  Km; ka vino 
‘•V  ant^  J  vmuhy  ^nd  FsBKi'Aiiv  Numbers, 

FRKK  The  PRESs  and  the  PUBLIC  have 
accorded  CiODEY’S  the  proud  position  of  TI3K 

Leading  fvsiiiox  and  home  magazine  in 

for  issi  are  the  following:— 

IS  Pi  stated  I'lafesof  Fluhinns-  in  Mack  and  white.  lUustratinir  load 
. . v  LI”  Pages,  UhlMJ  iUns  KaaMuna  and  Fancy  Needle  H  oik. 

_ _  *  ^  ^  Z-m.*  m  V..-.IS  | 

5JOU  UjMlyy'a  Lady's  BiiokV*^ celebrated 
:  — «  Pasp»  or 

Novels.  Novi-tidte*,  Mtones  joid  Poem*,  by  eminent 

- J,  Ella  It. •union  «  Km-vli,  .lugutta  de 

I,  Author  ol  ••  Cherry  Uipe.’’  Subscription  Price,  S>".Ooi 
„  -  lorm  part  ot  subseiiptlnu.  To  avoid  errors,  write  plainly  vour 

GODEY  S  LADY  BOOK,  No  tfl.  Box  H.H.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hcf.trc  buying:  an  expensive 
Harrow,  send  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow,  and 
Pulverizer,  in  Oak  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  used  by  100,000  best  fanners, 
and  has  been  manufactured  for  15 
years.  It*  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  "over  1,000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  The 
Thomas  Harrmv  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NOW  ^ 

SUBSCRIBE 

^Y^Ummiir^'e0!1®  f,h ?. lc,ulink  attractions 

inc  *ivi,.K  FwlddiiPlati 

i<ap  u.  rl.>t  Finely  Kvtvuted 

^'"^‘orat  Pclims.  «i 

i i , I  w,h.c,M VLlSlL0!  ",ii 


>r  Vivliifcf., ,^I  nW  StT'  K"Sravl"B>.  130  Ibtp-N  UHlrtr.iUng  FU.hlun:<.u.,u  ,>»cuiq 

•  ■oiiitcctiinti  Di'hKfltL  show  lug  plan  -  uml  peratN-ctire  of  Houma  aud  Gmugoof  alldea-iiptlomi 
eookino.  n.  .1.  ,  "  .  i1"'1.  e-vplK-it  ln*rructlon*  tor  use  *00  Godov  *  La.lv'-  RookV  cob  ' 

ooRltig  Rttfiyt,.  ,.||fh  tiivmg  boon  tested  by  pracrtcal  boo-okcopi  r*  before  pobfelimg  St  P 

*;  »«««*  »'tnbraoln«  n  iloh  arruv  of  liii  i.jiun'  NovoW  " — .  — 

M."."  tT  IU0  MuHoi,  lli.,  lm„l,  Ck.,1.,1.,.,  Reid 

S";,™  Peter.,  Helen  Mather. 

sample  copy  IS  eenta,  which 
i  imr  l  mini  ,  iiml  State. 


(SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  Si  329  W.  Front  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  HHfSTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


ACM  £ 


TUTE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Situa- 
nographers  supplied,  without 
Type- Writers  and  supplies. 
Address  W.  O.  Wyckokk. 


Lima,  LuGrange  Co., 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France. 

Published  under  Authority  of  the  French  Government. 
Contains  much  (trail *UlcUj  v  a  triable  mutter  relative  to 
thlii  awl* nt  and  popular  race.  Al*o  tlio  records  of 
breeding  of  all  pure  IVrvl)»*r»»n  Stallion «  and  Maras, 
whose  Percheron  birth  and orltrtn hnv  » been  established 
before  20  controllers  of  entries.  Km  Intelligent  man 
will  buy  a  French  Stallion  tbni,  is  not  recorded  In  the 
Percheron  Stud  Boole  of  France.  Send  #2  forthlsbook 
to  Tub  BnicEDicius  Gazette,  Chicago,  ills. 


Ptettllaneous:  guTwtising. 


PRICE,  $5. 

A  scientific  and  economical  apparatus  for  lighting, 
for  Home,  Business,  Office,  Mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes.  Complete  in  itself.  The  Electric 
Current  beiug  produced  by  chemical  action.  Tills 
apparatus,  by  our  adjustments,  for  which  we  make 
extra  charges,  can  be  adapted  to  use  as  a  Burglar 
Alarm,  Medical  Buttery,  Call  Bell,  or  for  Electric  Ons 
Lighting.  Our  burglar  alarm  is  so  constructed  that 
the  intruder  Is  Immediately  confronted  with  a  light 
and  a  bell  alarm  at  the  same  Instant.  Reliable  agent, 
wanted  all  over  the  country. 

Eastern  Electric  M’fg  Co., 

)2‘Jt  Washington  Mi..  Boston.  Mass. 

Orders  for  all  kinds  of  Electric  Instruments,  Batter¬ 
ies.  and  other  supplies,  respectfully  solicited. 


“Look  here,  Pete,”  said  a  darkey  to  bis 
companion,  “don't  stan1  on  de  railroad.” 
“Why,  Joe?”  “Kase  if  de  cars  see  dat  rnouf 
of  yuurndey  will  tink  it  am  de  station  ,  an’  run 
right  in.” 

Uuauswerable:  Priest— “Pat,  I  understand 
you  are  goiug  to  be  married  again.”  Discon¬ 
solate  Widower— “Yis,  your  riv’rence. ’*  Priest 
—“But  your  wife,  Pat,  has  only  been  dead 
two  weeks.”  D.  W.— “Yis,  yer  riv’rence ;  but 
shure  ain’t  she  as  dead  now  as  she  iver  will 
be?” 

When  Scroggs  broke  one  of  his  wife’s  china 
teacups  she  bewailed  the  loss  in  doleful  strains. 
She  was  so  sorry  she  said ;  she  had  had  that 
cup  so  man}’  years.  A  day  or  two  later  a  new 
lamp-globe  was  broken.  Then  Mrs,  b.  was 
so  sorry,  because  it  was  brand-new.  If  it 
wasn’t  for  that  she  wouldn’t  have  cared  one 
bit..  Here’s  logic  for  you! 

A  great  musical  composer,  when  a  youth, 
was  clerk  to  a  very  rich,  but  exceedingly 
commonplace,  in  fact  very  stupid  employer. 
One  day.  an  acquaintance  commiserated  the 
clever  lad  on  his  position,  saying,  “What  a 
pity  it  is  that  you  are  not  the  master  and  he 
your  clerk."  “Oh,  my  friend,”  returned  the 
youth,  “do  not  say  that.  If  he  were  my  clerk 
what  on  earth  could  I  do  with  him  ?  ’ 


ijiuttorcms. 


I  had  severe  attacks  of  gravel  and  kidney  trouble: 

unable  to  get  a  medicine  or  doctor  to  cure  me 
intll  1  used  Hop  Bitters, and  they  cured  me Ina short 
pile.— A  UxSTlXGt'lsuED  Law i  eb  ot  tv  a\nk  co„  f>-  *  • 
(’.odorless  and  Corn— A  young  girl  dee p  1  y  regret- 
ed  that  .he  was  so  colorless  and  cold.  Her  faee  v  as 
oo  white,  and  her  hands  and  feet  felt  as  though  the 
,h tod  did  not  circulate.  After  one  bottle  of  Hop  Bit¬ 
ers  bad  been  taken  slid  was  the  rosiest  and I  health- 
eet  Kin  In  the  town,  with  a  vivacity  and  theerful- 
less  of  mind  gratifying  to  her  friends. 


Pulverizing  Harrow, 

m Clod  Crusher  andLeveler.  \ 

£ee  advertisement  on  page] 


,  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2  TON  WAflON  SCALE,  040.  8  TON,  *50. 

,4  Ton  900,  Beam  hoi  Included. 


800  OTIIKK  81 ’/EH.  U<Nluf«n  rRICR  LIST  FttKK* 

FOBG-ES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

REST  FORSK  BADE  FOR  LIGHT  W«RK,  010. 
40 1*>.  Anvl I  and  Kit  ofTools,  #10, 

Ftroirr.  •..*  Urn.  »ml  muocj  doing  ndd  Jobs. 

Blowers,  Anvils.  Vice*  *  Other  Article* 
rAT  LOWEST PRICKS,  WIIOLEHALk  *  RETAIL. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 

FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
in  the  world. 

Prices  $80  and 
upward*,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
clrcul  are  to 
A.W  S  T  EVENS 
&  SON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 
Mention  this 
paper. 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


flee  briers*  Improved  T  hr  es  h  In  gll  n  chine  FV7 

y  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  owners  or  Level-tread  patents.  All  others 
nfrlngements.  Heebuer  &  Sons,  Lansdale  ra. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARI8,  1878. 

BAKERS 

BriaKasl  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abtolutcly  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ol 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  fur  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  la  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  rvr  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  1l  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


S3 


PER 

TON 


GYPSUM 


J1.1THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

11  CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER  has 
an  honorable  record  or  3*  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Contains  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Gives  the 
Plant  an  early  start,  improves  Quality  and  increases 

P'eld.  S3  per  ton.  Low  freights  to  all  points. 

ainpliletg  arl  Farmer*’  Memorandum 
llook  FREF-  Correspondence  toddled,  “Address 
(AY [JG  API .  AST  K  R  CO.*  Union  Springs, NY 


B  Greatest  indunements  ever  of¬ 
fer'll,  Now  s  your  lliuo  to  get  up 
order*  lor  oiifeelebrwted  Tea* 
und  CulToe*,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mos*  Rose  China 
To  t  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Kotor  Gold  BandMosi 
Decorated  Toilet  Set  For  full  partle'dnrs  mld^ ress 
rriIK  OKR.iT  AM  FxRK  AX  TM 
P.  O.  Box  259.  31  ami  53  Vosoy  HL,  New  York. 

COTSWOLD  UNDSOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale.  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
und  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  ror  <| utility  of  stuck.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  fine  Oxford  Downs.  Address,  ....  „ 

W.  Alice  llurpceik  Oo.,  Philadelphia,  1  a. 

MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
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“AS  BLACK  AS  A  CROW.” 

Mr.  Crow. — “Are  you  the  boy  who  said  I  was  black  ?  Because,  if  you  are,  I’ll 
Boy.— “  N-n-n-no !  I  always  th-h-h-ought  you  was  white !” 


BURPEE’S 


•:  OATS  :• 


Ai  Claimed  by  ai  lift  year,  the  WELCOME  OAT9  bavo  proved,  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  be  the  heaviest*  handsomest  awd  naoet  productive  variety  ever 
Introduced.  To  award  the  prltee  for  the  largail  yields  and  the  beat  hcadi  was  *ucn 
a  difficult  task,  that  It  Wki  uecestary  to  call  upon  ioiuu  dlalntcroated  and  well- 
knovn  judge*.  Da-  Gioioi  Thuxbkb.  Kdltor  of  The  American  Agriculturist, 
kindly  t-o on- tncd  to  act  a*  Ohairmmu  of  the  Committee,  and  by  hit  taport  It  will  be 
leva  ii  st  Tuo  and  three-fourth*  measured  busbela,  weighing  I*  our  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy -three  aad  ouo-bali*  pounds  itJSVa  lb •*).  wore  rulecd 
from  one  t  wo-ounce  pucLugc  of  th*»  Oats.  That  76 TO  ottaeee  of  c!6»B  Uati 
could  be  ruWd  from  two  ounces  of  seed  would  oertaloly  berdud  bailer,  were 
It  cot  ou  tb^  *worti  ataloiucut  of  a  vtcU  kuown  mafi,  arh.o*w  word  1*  beyond  Qunttlou 
— end  that  other*  In  ♦aiToue  aactlooa  bare  aUo  made  moat  euormou* yield*.  The 
IMMENSE.  PRODUCTIVENESS  of  THE  WELCOME  OATH  U  ««• 
,timluoil  by  their  Trondwhit  .lmillng  <uftcti  40  to  7*i  ■T.t-v-  frvm  a  imylt  yrain), 
tho  great  mi*,  uf  lit,  A  .ail.,  .lid  tli.  loll-,  ."iljll  of  Ihi  (iilu.  Tbo  iwooiaiiith)  lot 
Uluavr.tloti  r.pf*MOU  •  llnglo  (tool  of  It  «t»u«  ttowu  from  out  itvJ.  ^ 

tuc  ufri  rniwr  n*TC  v** s  -,ih  ttr*n*- 

|  nt  W  L.LUU  III  L  UH  I  O  *tr»».  w«U-»upbortlUK  tho  eBortnoun  head., 
*od  uoi  ,iro«u»tedbT  win”  or  r.tu.  Tb.  Imi/D  me  Tory  l.rye,  branchiate  freely  on 
.11  olde*.  »nd  from  tixlten  to  iK.rUy  tAr (nr*.,  in  lenyfA.  Tlia  grain  In  rclnarkably 
large  and  b.iulMBU',  very  plump  .lid  foil,  wllti  thin,  wkko,  olote  Btllbg  bu»k., 
.ud  wulttli*  47  to  f»I  ti  pound,  per  mt-naurcil  l.iiabnl. 

Ko  Improved  variety  of  grnlu  wvt  Ltitroduocd  ha*  had  eucb  etror,5  tcitlmony  a*  to 
jtiperl.tlT* merit,  kvwyouir  .owing  the  W  El. COME  OATS  till*  waron  can  oer- 
lalnlj  feel  aaanr  -d  thu  they  .re  by  all  odd.  the  beat  and  Moat  I'roiluetlve  »  u- 
rletr  In  the  World.  Thetr  nnlform  euccMn  ill  rn-tj  p.rc  of  the  eountry  prove*  ineir 
geoer.1  adaptability  to  otir  varied  climate,  ublle  theLr  eurly  maturity  render*  them 
•peei.lly  valuable.  Th»y  ripati  .  »e«X  to  two  week*  ahead  ot  other  Oat*,  aud  on  lbl«  ao- 
count  yliild  aplendld  eropa,  even  lb  the  extreme  Scmth. 

Kverr  Farmrr  aud  Planter  will  want  tb-  WELCOME  OATS,  And  tho*e  who  pureha*e 
thi*  acaton  will  be  able  to  dlapoaa  of  tbulr  eutire  atop  tor  *eed,  at  htgb  price* 

I  f  \  O  ■  13  Cance  per  I'aoket :  73  Pent*  per  lb.  ;  »  lb*,  for  f2.00,  poetpald. 
rKlutb  !  Cook,  #8.00 1  Buahel  (*i  tt.»  >  010.00.  Faoh  peck  ami  himliel 
bag  1*  teeured  by  our  Leaden  Seal  aud  uarrauted  to  contain  genuine  WELCOME 
OATS,  If  tbc  aeal  la  unbroken.  Every  puroba*er  1*  entitled  to  compete  for 

$600  IN  CASH  HIIIES  re* 

We  dealre  to  ascertain  the  heaviest  yield  that  ean  be  produoed  from  onebn.hel  of  WEL¬ 
COME  OATS.  Even  those  who  do  not  win  a  prlte  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  any  extra 
cultivation,  by  tbelncroaaed  yield  and  the  high  price,  cure  to  be. obtained  for  these  oats,  for  teed. 

*  *aa  FOR  LARGEST  YIELDS  FUOSI  ONE  BUSHEL,  lat  Prleis 
941/w  for  the  large*!  nuMitlty  raised  rrnro  one  buMhtl  of  teed,  0100.  *d,  ltd, 

4th,  6tl*  and  6th  I’rUe*.  e-aoh  0&O  o«*h  ;  7th  and  Stb  Prlaea,  each  085. 

emA  FDR  LARGEST  YIELD*  FROM  ONE  PECK,  lat  Prim,  060; 
3>I«U  2d,  025 1  Sd,  0VO|  lib.  015;  6th,  *10. 

/POA  IN  PREMIUMS  FOIt  THE  REST  HEADS  OF  OATS,  let  Prlre, 
SOU  for  the  heaviest  and  ben  six  beads,  026  1  2d,  020  i  Ud,  016;  4th  und  &th 
Prlr.«>a,  01 0  each. 

The  WELCOME  OATS  (except  small  lot*  by  mail),  are  ■m.D  oni.v  In  » ruled  bagi.c on 
talnlng  oneprek  (price,  Ai.OO),  aud  one  bushel  (price,  flOOO),  In  each  bug  L  an  envelope, 
containing  a  eotnpelitlon  eard.  baring  our/ac-»imif«  signature,  wlileb  entitles  the  purchaser 
to  oompete  for  the  bushel  or  peck  j.rlrea,  a*  lira  case  may  bo,  aud  for  the  prist's  ou  beads. 

CAUTION.  —The  wonderful  yield*  line  Wlav-A.* 
oualit v  and  universal  surceas  attending  Ihu  \\  \  I  i  gjf 
introduction  of  BURPEE’S  WELCOME  Y-  \  1 1  Jf 
OAT*-,  may  Induce  unprincipled  parlies  to  >Ij\\  1  I  mm 
palm  off  other  on*  fir  WELCOME. 

0 ~y  tte  send  out  no  trawler*  to 

these  Oat*  at  retail:  but  e  alius ]  V’I'S  v 

und  club*  a  discount  III  lot*  ^0  ,  /  '  \  V\\\ 

of  five  bn*bels  or  lire  picks— each  m  W  -  -  mf 
bnahel  and  each  psek,  Imwever,  (*/  dy  -  ''' 

put  up  In  * I’ap'd  ba/r>.  with  <‘uiC  A  .  rt  \Vl  \ 

e=^^^re. WARRANTED  TO  CONTAI  N  \M 

fromany  unknown  partie..,,  Jl  BUSH  EL(  32  LBSJ 


Warranted  to  Contain  \ 
one  bush el(32  Lbs) 

WELCOME  OATS 

lrSEv\L  IS  UNBROKEN- 

PRICE  ftlO.OO 

46X)I)  IN  ■PRIZES 

I  QRA  vv  J- 

kffli'1  .  ,  I  OOt 


LARGE  ILLUSTRATED 
POSTER 

and  circular  combined,  tell-  [  | 
Ing  all  tlaxl  T1IE  WEL-  * 
COME  OATS,  with  all  the  - 
Price  re-pterin  anil  many 
testimonial*,  together  with  j 
[M-v-’n  Abridged  Cutss- 
uiriie  of  New  and  Stund-l  l 
ira  IsEEDg  win  bo  aent  1 
FREE  to  an,  address.  tK  I 
BUKPEE’.H  Complete  § 
Farm  Annual,  with  an-,},  ' 

perb  oolon*<t  |>l»Ui«,  bun-  ff*  jll 
druilN of llluMtrftiloni».A«.,  Mf  ffl 
tin-  bent  book  of  thu  kind  Mf  JHft 
publUbed.  free  »«  m*  /' 
tomcru;  toother*, price  f  —  ■  Lie, 
)0c.  Aildret*  plainly 
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GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES! 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES.  FRRCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES.  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  ctiRtomors  have  tho  advantage  ot  our  many 
years  experience  Iti  lireedlug  and  Importing  large 
oollections,  oiiportunlty  ot  o<rmi>anny  different  breeds, 
low  prices,  hreiiUbo  of  extent  of  business  and  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

POWHliL  BROTHHH.8, 

SPRING  BORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA. 

Meutlon  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M.  DUNHAM 

HAS  1KPORTKD 

90  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Ever  Imported 

From  France  to  America, 

Whose  Purity  «»l*  Blood  is  established  by  their 
l\  Ihoordnl  l*<-ii!|rrci*«  in  the  Perch c 

roii  Ht mt  ?*ooU  or  Prance,  vljlcil 
U  tlie  only  Draft  Horse  Record  ol 

vk-’HtgSgjJk  >1  p  Dunlium  hnsjurt 

riil'lltthed  a  25,000 
ttli’Hn  Ot  his  linnd- 
n  m  m  c  |  y  lUi.mtiuteti 
V.;-  d  'TO  pnge  catftlogtie 

'  !r'"'  Tusi,  contaitui'g 

'firfjritii’gim*— ,  |  description*,  and  l>ed- 

'  WA  Vf).  1  Igix't"*  (tunny  for  10 

lifi  ,  generations)  of 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Phila.  pa 

CHEAP  DAIRY  FARMS 

For  sale  oil  long  time.  I, umber  furnished  on  lime  to  build  good  barns  to  men  with  means  to  buy  stock. 
Good  schools,  good  Churches,  good  society,  good  water,  cheese  factory,  creamery.  100  Miles  front  greut  cities 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Beat  opening  In  the  United  Htutew  Come  now  and  get  the  advantage  of 
the  rise  in  land.  Write  for  pamphlet,  »•  Why  Mixed  Farming  und  **tock  Growing  l*ny  in  Minne¬ 
sota,'’  seut  FREE  to  any  address.  7  per  eent  Lund  Bonds  from  0200  upwards  always  for  sale.  Safe  as  Gov- 
eminent  bonds  /-  «  CLARKE,  Cashier  Swift  County  Bank,  Benson.  Minn. 


HORT  HAND  INSTITUTE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


nnilV  PATCH  WORK. -Package  of  bright. 
I ,  If  A  /  I  elegant  silks,  plain  &  brocades.  We.;  large 
UIIML  I  samples  10  cts.  Embroidery  Floss,  Vs  oz. 
nas’d  colors.20c.  6  nks.  *1.  Fowler  &  Co., New'  Haven.Ct, 


a  +r  J  yi'n^rfttionei  of 

’  ‘  m  4  00 

srnuoss  ie  mm 
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ish  Bayonet  (Aloi folia),  which  inhabits  the 
coast  region  from  North  Carolina  to  Alabama, 
grows  from  five  to  20  feet  high.  There  are  other 
fine  species,  notably,  Baccata  of  S.  Colorado 
to  Mexico ;  Schottii  of  Southern  Arizona ;  Ru- 
picola  of  Western  Texas;  and  Whipplei  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona.  Of  course  these  are 
hardy  in  the  respective  sections  to  which  they 
belong  and  in  other  places  as  warm;  but  there 
are  not  many  yuccas  that  are  hardy  in  the 
Northern  States.  Adam’s  Needle  or  Bear 
Grass  (or  some  of  its  many  varieties)  is  the  one 
universally  planted  here.  But  it  is  a  noble 
plant  and  well  worth  extensive  cultivation. 


It  blossoms  in  the  fii-st  fortnight  in  July,  about 
the  time  Perennial  Larkspurs,  Yellow  Colum¬ 
bines,  Trumpet  Lilies  and  Trumpet  Vines  are 
in  bloom.  When  once  it  gets  established  in 
the  garden,  like  Man-of-the-earth  Creeper  and 
White  Milk  Weed  (Euphorbia  corollata),  its 
root-stocks  or  underground  stems  descend 
deeply  into  the  earth,  eveu  into  the  hard-pan, 
and  are  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  When  we 
think  we  have  completely  rooted  it  out, 
sprouts  spring  up  for  years  afterwards. 

Yucca  angustifolia,  which  is  found  wild 
over  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  also 
hardy;  it  is  small  and  has  yellowish- white 


pretty  flowers,  but  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  es¬ 
tablish,  and.  therefore,  rather  uncommon  in 
our  gardens.  The  yuccas  we  cannot  use  as 
hardy  plants  we  can  eujoy  as  cold-pit,  house, 
or  conservatory  specimens.  Grow  them  in 
pots,  boxes,  or  tubs:  plunge  them  out-of-doors 
in  Summer  and  winter  them  iu  pits  or  in-doors, 
and  there  is  very  little  trouble  with  them. 
Bear  in  mind  that  ten  degrees  of  frost  will  not 
hurt  any  of  them  that  have  not  been  unduly 
coddled,  and  twenty  degrees  will  not  injure 
Gloriosa.  Also  bear  in  mind  that  frost  does 
not  do  them  any  good.  Although  some  of  the 
more  tender  sorts  assume  at  maturity  gigantic 
proportions,  all  of  them 
whffli  quite 


YUCCAS. 


A  HESEare  among  the  moststrik- 
and  effective  of  garden 
plants,  evergreen  and  adnu'ra- 
r \ adapfcei1  both  for  city  and 
d'M)  I  suburban  use.  In  open,  shelter- 
^  places  they  defy  the  dust  and 
sm°k°  towns,  thrive  in  sand, 
gravel,  and  any  kind  of  soil 
that  is 


origin¬ 
als,  and  there  are  some 
handsome,  showy,  va¬ 
riegated  forms;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Bear-Grass, 
Gloriosa,  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  Bayonet:  of  the  last, 
two  called  Quadricolor 
and  V ereicolor  have 
their  leaves  beautifully 
variegated  with  mar¬ 
ginal  stripes  of  green, 
yellow,  or  red. 

As  house-plants,  for 
keeping  in  beauty  a  long 
time  in  a  shady  room  or 
hallway,  yuccas  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  appropriate, 
only  don’t  come  within 
reach  of  their  dagger- 
pointed  leaves,  else  you 
will  not  forget  it. 

All  the  species  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds 
which  germinate,  every 
one,  in  eight  or  nine 
days  after  sowing,  and 
two-year-old  seeds  are 
quite  good;  or  they  may 
be  increased  from  cut¬ 
tings,  if  you  get  off¬ 
shoots,  or  from  the  un¬ 
derground  rhizomes, 
most  of  them  produce 
so  freely.  Indeed,  as 
pot  plants,  these  rhiz¬ 
omes  often  heave  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots. 
All  garden  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  variegated 
forms,  must  be  increas¬ 
ed  from  cuttings  or  root¬ 
stocks. 


Yuccas  are  peculiar¬ 
ly  American  plants  and 
are  found  wild  from 
Virginia,  west  and 
south,  and  throughout 
Mexico  to  Northern 
South  America.  There 
are  several  well  defined 
species  and  many  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  as  the  common 
Bear  Grass  (Filauieut- 
osa)  aud  Angustifolia, 
are  nearly  stemless,  aud 
others,  as  Tveculeaua 
of  Southern  Texas  and 
Mexico,  form  small 
trees  15  to  25  feet  in 
bight,  with  trunks  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter; 
or,  like  Brevifolia,  small 
trees  15  to  JO  feet  high 
with  trunks  two  feet  in 
diameter,  forming  near 
the  Mohave  River,  on 
the  desert  plateau  at 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  eleva¬ 
tion,  struggling  forests.  > 


Although  yuccas  keep 
open  their  flowers  by 
day ,  the  blossoms  open 
in  the  night  time.  And 
in  order  to  bear  seeds, 
they  require  insect  (the 
yucca  moth)  agency  to 
fertilize  them.  But  it 
does  not  happen  that 
yuccas  never  bear  seeds 
without  the  assistance 
of  this  moth,  which  is 
peculiarly  an  American 
insect,  as  a  few  instan¬ 
ces  of  yuccas  in  fruit 
have  been  recorded 
from  the  Old  World. 

The  yucca  is  marked¬ 
ly  a  fiber-bearing  plant; 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been 
put  to  much  accouue 
in  this  direction.  The 


Yucca  gloriosa  (Fig. 
<>2)  is  the  one  we  com¬ 
monly  sco  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  and  Gulf  States 
and  which  formaatruuk 
from  two  to  10  feet  high 
branched  in  the  older 


% 


specimens.  The  Span- 


YUC’CA  GLORIOSA.  Re-engraved  from  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  Fig. 


62. 


fruits  of  Baccata  are 
sweet  and  edible  aud 


known  as  banana  in  their  native  country ;  and 
their  stems  when  beaten  are  used  as  soap. 
The  Indians  eat  the  young  flower  stems  of 
Whipplei.  “  Joshua”  is  a  name  given  by  the 
Mormons  to  Y.  brevifolia,  which  Dr.  Parry 
describes  as  '*  decidedly  foetid,  seeming  to 
present  sjvecial  attractions  only  to  various 
beetles  and  insect  larvae.”  Now.  on  the  other 
hand,  Y.  baccata  is  sweetly  fragrant. 
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BEE  CULTURE  FOR  WOMEN. 


PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Few  not  directly  interested,  are  aware  of 
the  importance  and  progress  of  the  beekeep¬ 
er’s  art.  It  at  present  supports  in  the  United 
States  eight  excellent  periodicals— one  a  week- 
jy — which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  its 
interests.  Its  national  organization  is  very 
active  and  influential.  Many  State,  inter¬ 
state  and  District  Societies  are  ably  main¬ 
tained  by  the  bee-keepers  of  our  country.  The 
State  of  Michigan  has  a  flourishing  State 
organization  which  has  just  held  its  lSth 
annual  session,  which  wai s  attended  by  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  bee-keepers. 
Besides  this,  there  are  eight  District  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  most  of  which  bold  two 
meetings  each  year.  There  are  six  books  on 
bee-keeping  non  before  the  American  public, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  recent  Most  of  them 
are  not  only  up  with  the  times,  but  are  thor¬ 
ough  and  exhaustive.  Specialists  in  this  art 
are  making  more  than  a  living:  they  aie 
securing  a  competency.  Amateurs*  or  those 
who  practice  bee-keeping  as  an  avocation, 
are  adding  materially  to  their  incomes  by 
keeping  bees.  I  know’  of  a  clergyman,  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  his  denomination  in  the 
State  in  which  he  resides,  who  has  secured 
more  of  an  income  from  his  bees  during  each 
of  the  past  two  years,  than  from  bis  salary. 

Of  course,  many  fail  in  apiculture,  become 
despondent,  and  abandon  the  pursuit.  In 
this  it  is  just  like  every  other  business.  But 
wnen  we  consider  the  amount  of  labor  and 
capital  required,  I  know  of  no  manual  labor 
pursuit  that  offers  better  or  surer  returns 
for  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  than  does 
apiculture. 

But  1  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the 
advantages  which  either  as  a  vocation  or 
avocation  bee-keeping  offers  to  our  women, 
who  for  recreation,  for  health  or  of  necessity, 
must  employ  their  physical  energies:  1st.  The 
labor  required  in  managing  a  small  apiary 
is  not  so  severe  that  any  woman  of  average 
strength  and  endurance  cannot  easily'  perform 
it.  Indeed,  I  know  of  several  women,  some 
of  whom  adopted  the  business  because  failing 
health  demanded  out  door  employment,  who 
have  successfully  managed  large  apiaries. 
But  let  us  hear  from  the  ladies  themselves. 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  of  Illinois,  one  of  our 
ablest  bee-keepers  and  best  writers  on 
apiculture,  laughs  at  the  idea  that  women 
are  not  able  physically  to  manage  bees.  She 
offers  her  long  and  successful  experience  as  a 
standing  argument  to  the  contra r^.  Said 
“Cynla  Lenswik,"  whose  beautiful  articles 
have  so  often  charmed  the  readers  of  our  bee 
journals,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Michigan  Con¬ 
vention  in  1877:  “I  would  gladly'  purchase 
exemption  from  in-door  work  on  washing-day 
by'  two  days’  labor  among  the  bees,  and  I 
fiiid  two  hours’  labor  at  the  ironiug  table  more 
fatiguing  than  two  hours  of  the  severest  toil 
that  the  apiary  can  exact."  Mrs.  L.  B.  Baker, 
a  very  successful  bee-keeper,  writes:  ‘  But  I 
can  say,  having  tried  both  (keeping  boarding 
house  and  bee-keeping),  I  give  bee-keeping  the 
preference  as  more  profitable,  healthful,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  enjoyable.  I  find  the  labors  of 
the  apiary  more  endurable  than  working  over 
a  cook  stove  In-doors,  and  mere  pleasant  ami 
conducive  to  health.”  The  hundreds  of  suc¬ 
cessful  lady  bee-keepers  in  our  country  prove 
that  the  above  are  not  exceptional  cases,  and 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  women  to  do  ail 
that  successful  apiculture  requires.  Secondly : 
this  is  healthful,  and  offers  ladies  the  long-de¬ 
sired  opportunity  to  work  in  the  out-door 
air.  One  of  the  most  noted  bee  keepers  not 
only  in  America  but  in  the  world,  sought  in 
bee-keeping  her  lost  health,  and  found  not 
only  health,  but  reputation  and  influence. 
Mrs.  Harrison  states  that  tbe  physicians  told 
her  she  could  not  live;  but  apiculture  did  for 
her  what  the  physicians  could  not  do— restored 
her  to  health,  and  gave  her  such  vigor  that  she 
has  been  able  to  work  a  large  apiary  for  years. 
Says  Mrs.  Baker:  “1  believe  that  many  of  our 
delicate  and  invalid  ladies  would  find  renewed 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  in  the  label's  and  rec¬ 
reations  of  the  apiary.  By  beginning  in  the 
early  Spring  when  tbe  weather  was  cool,  and 
the  work  light,  I  became  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  out-door  labor,  and  by  mid-Summer 
found  myself  as  able  to  endure  the  heat  of  the 
sun  as  ray  husband  who  had  been  accustomed 


to  it  all  his  life.  Previously  to  attend  an 
open-air  picnic  was  to  return  with  a  head¬ 
ache.”  Thus  words,  and  better,  deeds,  prove 
that  this  vocation  is  not  only  healthful,  but 
health-giving  to  our  ladies. 

Thirdly:  there  are  no  discounts  upon  labor 
in  the  apiary,  because  performed  by  a  woman. 

As  Mrs.  Harrison  said  at  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1881,  “I  am 
never  asked  to  take  less  for  my  honey 
because  produced  by  a  woman.”  The 
same  skill  aud  labor  in  the  apiary  bring 
the  same  reward,  whether  exercised  by  man 
or  by  woman.  Aye,  more,  womeu  even  excel 
in  this  art.  The  finest  honey  1  ever  saw  was 
produced  by  a  lady  bee-keeper.  Phis  lady  s 
honey  found  its  way  to  England,  and  was 
honored  by  special  mention.  The  delicate 
taste  and  deft  fingers  of  our  ladies  make  them 
to  excel  in  the  production  of  the  beautiful 
comb-honey.  It  is  certain  that  the  average 
man  can  never  equal  the  average  woman  in 
the  production  of  this  incomparable  luxury  of 
our  tables.  That,  women  can  succeed,  I  have 
only  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Baker's  experience  to 
prove.  She  commenced  with  only  two  eolo- 
Vljes_a  wige  course — and  the  first  year  her  uet 
profits  were  over  $  100.  and  the  second  year 
nearly  *300,  Mrs.  Baker  k:pt  bees  six  years 
without  ever  losing  a  single  colony. 

Lastly,  apiculture  is  a  real  source  of  recre¬ 
ation.  If  but  a  few  colonies  are  kept  the 
pleasure  will  be  very  great.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  wonderful  about 
bees,  that  no  one  with  a  keen  appreciation 
for  the  beautiful  can  work  among  them  and 
study  their  nature  and  instincts,  as  tbe  suc¬ 
cessful  bee-keeper  must,  without  becoming 
enamored  of  the  work.  Miss  L.  Wilkins,  who 
produced  tbe  beautiful  honey  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  and  whose  bouey,  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Society  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  was  the  nicest  sample  I  ever  saw,  says: 
“I  repeat  that  apiculture  offers  to  many 
women  not  only  profit  but  pleasure.  Says 
Mrs.  Baker.  “My  own  experience  in  the 
apiary  has  been  a  source  of  interest  and  eu 
joyment  far  exceeding  my  anticipations.'1 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  ladies 
of  little  vigor  and  infirm  health  can  only  care 
for  a  very  few  colonies,  and  must  have  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  bend  over  a  hive  and  lift 
small  frames  of  comb  loaded  with  brood  or 
honey,  and  to  carry  nu  empty  hive.  W  itb  the 
proper  thought  and  management  full  colonies 
need  never  be  lifted,  nor  need  work,  in  case 
only  a  few  colonies  are  kept,  ever  be  done  in 
the  hot  sunshine.  But  right  here  let  me  em¬ 
phasize  the  remark  that  only  those  who  will 
let  energetic  thought  and  skillful  plau,  and, 
aboveall.promptitude  and  persevereuce,  make 
up  for  physical  weakness,  should  eulist  as 
bee-keepers. 

A  word  of  advice  to  beginners:  First,  pro¬ 
cure  some  good  manual  and  become  thor¬ 
oughly'  conversant  with  the  theory  of  the 
business  before  the  practice  is  commenced. 
Secondly,  if  possible  spend  a  few  days  with 
some  able  bee-keeper  before  commencing. 
Such  an  experience  will  remove  timidity  and 
show  how  safely  bees  may  be  handled. 
Thirdly,  do  not  begin  with  more  than  two 
colonies,  use  small  frames  iu  the  hives,  so  they 
may  be  light  to  handle,  and  be  sure  to  start 
with  pure  Italian  bees,  as  they  are  far  more 
amiable  than  other  races. 
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HOW  TO  HAVE  EGGS  IN  WINTER. 


The  Rural  asks  whether  we  are  getting 
any  eggs  now.  Yes;  plenty  of  them.  Me 
always  have  plenty  in  Winter;  just  as  many 
when  the  mercury  is  40  deg.  below  zero  as 
when  it  is  40  deg. 'above,  and  this  is  the  way 
we  get  them:  We  have  a  warm  hen-house, 
with  plenty  of  glass  on  the  south  side  to  admit 
the  heat  of  the  sun :  a  dust  bath  is  in  a  suuny 
corner.  There  is  plenty  of  gravel  aud  burned 
bones  pounded  up  to  make  the  shells.  A  cab¬ 
bage  head  is  given  once  or  twice  a  week,  while 
the  regular  feed  consists  of  wheat  screenings, 
corn.  oats,  potatoes  aud  bran.  For  a  change, 
we  alternate  their  feed  thus;  Morning  feed, 
either  boiled  potatoes  and  bran  mashed,  or 
boiled  oats  and  screenings;  night  feed,  raw 
screenings  or  corn.  We  put  a  little  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  ami  sometimes  sulphur  in  the  mashed 
potatoes-  For  drink,  sweet,  skim  -milk,  warm. 
This  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat.  We 
have  tried  the  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Black  and  Golden  Polands,  but  find 
that  the  best  layers  are  a  cross  between  the 
Light  Brahma  hen  and  a  Poland  cock,  lbe 
pullets,  when  raised  early,  commence  laying 
in  October,  and  continue  with  but  little  inter¬ 
mission  until  the  middle  of  June. 

During  this  month  and  July  we  lose  more 
or  less  hens  every  year  from  diseased  ovaries, 
caused,  we  think,  by  overlaying.  The  yelks 
break  from  the  back,  run  down  among  the 


intestines,  become  cooked,  aud  gather  into 
bunches,  from  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  to  that 
of  a  goose  egg.  Sometimes  dropsy  is  thus 
caused,  filling  the  heu  with  a  thick,  yellow, 
watery  substance,  with  offensive  odor.  There 
seems  to  be  no  cure  fur  .this  disease. 

For  chicken  cholera  we  find  ground  black 
peppqr— a  half  teasponful  made  into  a  pill 
with  dough— the  best  remedy  we  ever  tried. 
For  gapes,  dip  a  feather  in  turpentine,  itisei  t 
it  into  the  windpipe;  one  or  two  applications 
will  destroy  the  worms  that  cause  the  disease. 

Now  I  will  tell  why  some  of  the  fanners 
around  here  do  not  get  any  eggs  in  Winter. 
Their  heus  have  a  cold  house  of  their  own,  OI 
seek  a  home  in  the  cow  or  horse  stable,  shiver 
with  the  cold,  have  no  change  of  feed  during 
the  Winter,  no  gravel,  uo  drink  but  snow, 
frozen  toes  and  combs:  and  yet  folks  say, 
*•  Why  dou’t  our  hens  lay.  they  have  all  they 
can  eat'”  Now'  the  great  secret  of  making 
hens  lay  iu  Winter  might  lie  summed  up  in 
three  words:  make  them  happy.  Our  hens 
sing  every  day,  so  of  course  they  ure  happy. 

MRS.  M.  E  CHANDLER. 

Kandiyohi  Co.,  Minn. 
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TESTS  OF  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  CONTINUED. 


Spring  approaches  and  we  must  hasten  to 
publish  our  many  reports  as  to  the  quality 
and  yield  of  the  new  varieties  tested  during 
the  past  season. 

Jumbo,  Early  Telephone,  Rubicund,  Tyriau 
Purple,  and  Rosy  Moru  were  failures.  Most 
of  them  did  not  sprout. 

JEWEL  (Test 8  A)  was  received  from  F.  H. 
Smith,  of  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.  It  was 
planted  and  treated  just  the  same  as  in  our 
tests  last  reported.  The  yield  was  530.44 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  large  aud  small  tubers 
there  were  at  the  rate  of  131,012  to  the  aci  e, 
or  nine  to  a  bill.  Among  the  best,  five 
weighed  five  pounds.  The  vines  were  very 
vigorous,  maturing  August  24.  Skin  white,  iu 
shape  roundish,  flattened.  Eyes  not  deep. 
The  quality,  as  eaten  September  3  and  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  was  thought  to  be  fairly  dry  and 
mealy.  The  soil  of  our  “A”  plot  is  moist  aud 
iuclined  to  clay,  aud  potatoes  growu  in  it  are 
never  so  dry  as  are  those  raised  iu  lighter,  drier 
land.  The  cut  (Fig.  03.  page  115),  is  an  accurate 
portrait  of  what  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
form.  This  has  never  been  offered  for  sale. 

Seedlings  (Test  10  A),  from  John  Haynes, 
Little  Sioux,  la.  These  were  of  different  ap¬ 
pearance.  One  had  a  buff  skin  running  into 
pink  in  places.  The  yield  was  303.21  bushels 
to  the  acre— best  five  weighed  one  pound  eight 
ounces — large  and  small  150,720  to  the  acre  oi 
11  to  a  hill.  The  other  produced  a  small  yield 
of  small  potatoes.  Both  were  early. 

El  Paso  (Test  12  A),  from  Cole  &  Bro., 
Pella,  la.  The  seed  potatoes  received  were 
large,  but  dark  in  color  and  rough. 
The  yield  was  438.00  to  the  acre.  Best  five 
weighed  three  pounds  one-uud-a-half  ounce. 
Large  aud  small  94,380  to  the  acre,  or  six-and- 
a-half  to  a  bilk  The  tubers  grew  close  to¬ 
gether  in  the  hill— skin  buff,  shape  inclined  to 
roundish,  eyes  rather  deep— an  intermediate 
variety.  Eateu  Nov.  21 — white  flesh,  mealy  , 
eaten  Dec.  1st— flesh  a  dull  yellowish  color  aud 
not  mealy. 

Jordan’s  Prolific  (Test  19,  a,)  from  J.  D. 
Kruscliko,  address  lost.  An  intermediate; 
skin  light,  numerous  not  very  deeply  set  eyes. 
Yield  423.50  to  tbe  acre.  Best  five:  three 
pounds  three  ounces.  Large  aud  small  90,750 
to  the  acre  or  six-aud-a- quarter  to  the  hill. 
Eaten  Oct.  25;  a  very  good  potato,  slightly 
nutty,  quite  dry.  The  grain  separates  in  the 
mouth  instead  of  churning  into  a  paste.  Fig. 
04.  page  115,  shows  the  characteristic  form. 

Winslow’s  8kkdli.no.  (Test 42,  A),  from 
J.  J.  H,  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Yield 
584.83  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed 
three  pounds,  three -and-a-halt  ounces.  Of 
large  aud  small  potatoes  there  were  at  the 
rate  of  130,680  to  the  acre.  Skin  rosy,  eyes 
not  deep.  They  are  much  t  he  shape  of  Early 
P,ose,  though  averaging  rather  longer.  Quali¬ 
ty  as  good  as  Early  Rose-later  in  maturing. 

Early  Gem.  (Test  48,  A  1  From  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory.  Yield  at  the  rate  695.75  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Among  the  best  tubers  live  weighed 
two  pounds  thirteen  ounces.  Of  large  and  small 
there  were  at  the  rate  of  186,840  or  12  5-6  to  a 
bill.  Of  the  shape  of  Early  Hose.  Eaten  Oc¬ 
tober  10;  of  the  first  quality-  light,  flaky, 
dry.  Early. 

it  is  not  such  a  very  easy  matter  to  determine 
the  quality  of  a  potato  unless  it  is  grown  in 
different  soils  and  through  several  seasons. 


The  “  A”  plot  has  always  yielded  the  heaviest 
crops,  and  generally  those  of  the  poorest 
quality.  But  much  depends  upon  the  season. 
Potatoes  to  yield  heavily  must  grow  without 
a  check,  and  if  they  are  to  be  of  tbe  first 
quality,  the  soil,  however  well  drained,  must 
not  l>e  too  moist  or  retentive  of  moisture.  In 
wet  seasons  we  may  raise  the  crop,  but  the 
quality  is  always  inferior. 

A  quarter  ol  a  mile  distant  is  our  *'"V  field. 
The  soil  is  u  sandy  loam,  and  a  large  yield  is 
impossible  without  mulching,  whatever  the 
manure  used  or  culture  given,  unless  tbe  sea¬ 
son  is  very  wet.  Bui  the  potato  raised  is 
always  of  its  best  quality. 


THE  POTATO— NOTES  AND  SUGGES¬ 
TIONS. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why 
varieties  of  the  potato  so  soon  degenerate  in 
productiveness ?  Without  assuming  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  question,  1  will  offer  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  which,  whether  it  is  the  true  solution 
or  not,  has  at  least  a  practical  application. 

In  almost  all  of  our  crops  the  farmer  is  in  the 
habit  or  practicing,  either  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  some  method  of  selection  iu  the 
seed  he  uses.  Grain  intended  for  sowing  is  al¬ 
most  always  cleaned  a  little  better  tliau  that 
intended  for  market,  aud  thus  the  lighter  ker¬ 
nels  are  removed.  Even  the  most  careless 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  choosing  their 
seed  corn  with  considerable  care.  But  how  is 
it  with  the  potato?  I  suspect  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  finest,  smoothest  specimens  are  picked  out 
for  family  use,  or  for  market,  and  the  seed  is 
taken  from  the  remainder.  Many  fanners 
have  a  prejudice  against  using  small  potatoes 
for  seed,  but  beyond  this,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  farmer  who  is  iu  the  habit  cf  lollowing 
any  system  whatever  of  selection  in  case  of 
the  potato. 

We  obtain  our  improved  varieties  of  wheat 
bv  selecting  the  largest  heads  from  the  most 
prolific  plants  that  we  can  find.  More  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  of  corn  are  secured  by  select¬ 
ing  for  a  term  of  years  the  best  ears  from 
stalks  that  produce  two  or  more  ears.  W  hy 
uut  select  our  seed  potatoes  from  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  hills?  It  is  surprising  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  there  is  iu  the  productive  power  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tubers  of  the  same  variety,  even  though 
both  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy.  In  our  experimental  work  here  last 
season,  we  cut  many  potato  tubers  to  single 
eyes,  and  planted  the  eyes  of  each  tuber  iu  a 
row  by  itself.  Although  ail  the  tubers  se¬ 
lected  were  apparently  perfectly  healthy, 
there  was  often  a  surprising  difference  in  the 
yield  from  different  individuals.  The  yield 
from  sume  tubers  proved  almost  an  entire 
failure.  This  shows  elearly  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  natural  vigor  of  different 
tubers.  1  should  expect  that  tubers  taken 
from  a  very  productive  hill  would  be  more 
prolific  than  those  from  a  hill  that  gave  a  very 
meager  yield. 

A  potato-grower  of  large  experience,  whom 
I  met  ut  the  last  New  York  State  Fair,  but 
whose  name  i  am  sorry  to  have  forgotten, 
stated  that  he  hail  been  selecting  the  most 
productive  hills  for  a  term  of  years  with  the 
old  Peaohblow  Potato,  and  that  in  this  man¬ 
ner  he  lias  succeeded  iu  bringing  this  once  fa¬ 
mous  variety  up  to  its  former  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  both  in  productiveness  and  quality. 
Ho  said  that  he  should  soon  put  it  upon  the 
market  as  tho  old  Peaohblow  restored.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  common  trick 
of  seed- potato  growers  to  revive  old  varieties 
iu  this  manner,  but  if  it  is,  their  secret  should 
be  made  known,  so  that  the  common  farmer 
may  benefit  by  it.  It  would  be  but  little 
trouble  to  save  out  tbe  tubers  of  the  most 
productive  bills  while  digging  the  crop:  and 
if  by  so  doing  we  can  preserve  the  original 
vigor  of  our  varieties,  the  trouble  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  well  expended.  By  cutting  the 
tubers  to  single  eyes,  two  or  three  bushels  of 
seed  are  sufficient  to  plant  an  acre. 

Whether  large  or  small  tubers  are  better 
for  seed  has  been  very  often  discussed.  Per¬ 
haps  no  experiment  has  been  more  often  tried 
by  the  common  farmer.  1  think  the  auswer 
has  usually  been  non-committal.  Many  far¬ 
mers  have  settled  down  upon  a  theory  that 
although  small  jiottttoes  often  give  as  good 
yields  us  large  ones,  it  would  not  do  to  make  a 
practice  of  using  small  seed.  I  suspect  the 
experiment  has  rarely  been  tried  in  the 
proper  manner.  The  large  and  small  tubere 
should  he  taken  from  the  product  of  one 
tuber,  iu  order  that  all  may  have  inherited 
the  same  natural  vigor.  If  one  potato  were 
cut  to  single  eyes,  and  the  cuttings  planted  in 
a  row  by  themselves,  aud  the  yield  of  this 
tuber  assorted  into  large  and  small,  and  the 
two  sizes  planted  separately,  it  would  seem 
that  the  results  would  give  a  fair  indication 
of  the  comparative  productive  power  of  the 
large  and  small  tubers.  £•  8.  gofe. 

New  York  Agr'l  Experiment  Station. 
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ndnr.  Tlin  granaries  and  coni  cribs  of  a 
many  fa  rmeisi  a  pc  constantly  nvpmin  with 
mice,  and  if  is  no  easy  task  to  destroy  them 
or  drive  them  away.  With  plenty  of  wheat 
and  corn  about  them,  they  will  not.  he  in 
duced  by  the  most,  tempting  bait  to  enter  a 
trap. 

Sometimes  a  good  cat  will  keep  the  prem¬ 
ises  tolerably  dean  of  rats  and  mice,  but  such 
cats  are  only  seldom  met  with,  i  have  often 
used  the  following  device  with  perfectly 
satisfactory  result*  :  place  some  pieces  of 
cheese,  meat,  fish,  etc.,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
tight  (mouse-tight)  barrel,  and  fill  this  with 
ears  of  com  up  to  the  top,  then  put  it  in  the 
corn-crib  or  granary,  whore  mice  abound, 
placed  in  such  a  way  as  in  give  them  a  good 
chance  tc  easily  reach  the  top. 

They  will  soon  make  this  their  favorite 
abode,  stay  and  breed  in  it.  In  a  week  or 
two  you  can  tell  by  that  peculiar  savory 
smell  that  the  mice  have  put  up  their  quar- 


r)9auties.  I  hi vo  not  fed  them  yet,  hut  wjl 
begin  to  do  so  next  Spring.  The  pond  having 
been  made  two  years  before  the  fish  were  put 
into  it,,  was  full  of  insects  and  grasses,  which 
must  have  afforded  them  food.  WheD  put, in. 
they  were  ID  months  old,  aud about  five  inches 
long.  Those  we  have  caught  were  excellent 
for  the  table.  Some  Leather  Carp  were  re¬ 
ceived  front  Commissioner  Baird  in  October, 
1882,  and  placed  in  a  pond  60  by  ISO  feet,,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  depth  and  kind  of  bottom  as  the 
other  pond.  This  was  supplied  with  water 
that  oozed  from  the  larger  pond  through  ten 
teetof  earth  and  also  by  rain  water  that  ran 
down  from  the  hills.  The  fish  here  have 
spawned,  and  are  unite  numerous,  but  we  have 
not  tested  their  edible  qualities  yet.  I  re¬ 
ceived  19  of  them  in  good  condition,  about  two 
inches  long.  I  don’t  think  them  as  handsome 
as  the  Scale  Carp:  but  they  seem  a  little 
hardier.  E.  H.  w. 


barbed  wire  is  not  wanted  for  all  the  strands, 
use  a  twisted  ribbon  of  steel,  which  will  be 
1  letter  than  the  plain  round  wire.  Two  barbed 
and  two  plain  twisted  will  make  a  good  and 
handsome  fence.  The  danger  to  stock  is  slight. 

Catonsville,  Md.  a  t,  r 


CROP  REPORTS  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  those  of  the  State  Boards, 
have  heretofore  taken  little  account  of  the 
rainfall  and  temperature,  and  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  of  accumulated 
heat,  during  the  growing  months,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  sound  crop  of  corn,  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  the  heads  of  the  report¬ 
ers.  We  were,  therefore,  treated  to  the  as¬ 
tonishing  estimate  of  1 ,600/(00,000  bushels  of 
presumably  sound  corn  as  the  crop  of  1883;  at 
the  same  time  the  data  furnished  by  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Service  reports  demonstrated  half  an 
average  crop  to  be  impossible.  To  be  sure  the 
reports  wore  subsequently  corrected  and  a 
large  measure  of  nnsonnd  corn  reported ;  but 
uot  until  the  price  of  the  crop  had  beeu  made 
ou  the  larger  estimate,  to  the  manifest  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  producer. 

*** 

If  matters  could  be  so  arranged  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Signal 
Service  could  act  in  concert,  so  that  at 
the  same  time  the  estimates  of  the  crops 
are  sent  out,  they  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  essential  meteorological  phases 
of  the  season,  there  would  be  few  of  these  ex¬ 
aggerated  estimates  of  the  growing  crops 
which  were  a  very  marked  feature  of  those 
of  1883.  Rut  at  the  same  time  the  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  needs  to  be  largely  extended  so  as  to  af¬ 
ford  it  opportunities  to  report  from  all  crop¬ 
growing  centers  in  addition  to  the  few  which 
are  merely  confined  to  the  rivers  and  the 
lakes  But  this  would  be  for  the  especial 
benefit,  of  agriculture,  which  keeps  no  lobby 
at  W  ashington  and  has  no  money  to  retain 
enough  of  the  gang  of  oue-horse-lawyer  Con¬ 
gressmen.  hereditarily  hostile  to  the  farmer, 
aud  a  majority  of  whom  are  alwavs  “on  the 
make.” 


IMPROVED  TOOTH  OF  CROSS-CUT  SAW. 

Here  is  a  cut  (Fig.  67)  of  an  improved  form 
of  tooth  for  a  cross-cut  saw,  which  I  suppose 


Cross-cut  Saw.  Fig.  67. 

originated  with  me.  and  which  increases  the 
cut  of  the  saw  from  -30  to  50  per  cent.  The 
change  is  in  the  drag  tooth,  shown  in  Fig.  67. 
The  tooth  is  pointed  at  the  centerof  the  blade, 
and  is  of  the  same  length  as  r,he  cutting  teeth 
The  usual  plan  is  to  have  the  drag  teeth  with 
a  chisel  edge  and  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  other  teeth,  so  that  the 
cutting  teeth  cut  one  twentieth  of  au  inch 
deeper  than  the  drags  clean  the  saw-dust; 
while  my  plan  causes  the  drags  to  clean  the 
dust  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  saw  kerf. 

A  saw  filed  m  this  way  will  show  a  little  m 
when  one  looks  across  the  teeth  length-wise  of 
the  saw.  The  saw  runs  much  smoother  filed  in 
this  way.  The  plan  has  been  tested  thoroughly. 

Jersey,  Ohio.  o.  B.  t. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM  CANADA 


B.  F.  JOHNSON, 


MORE  ABOUT  SPRING-TOOTH  EAR 
ROWS. 


The  vindication  of  spring-tooth  harrows  in 
a  late  Rubai,  by  Geo.  F.  Lowe,  was  very  ap¬ 
propriate.  and  must  have  beeu  read  by  many 
a  "Ruralist”  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
pleasure,  after  the  perusal  of  the  article 
“About  Harrows,  ’  by  Henry  Stewart,  who 
so  unceremoniously  culled  the  most  excellent 
work  doue  by  these  harrows  mere  “scratch¬ 
ing.” 

Here,  in  the  timbered  portion  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  farms  are  small  and  stumps  aud 
stones  plentiful,  the  spring-tooth  harrow  is 
superseding  all  others.  It  is  used  here  upon 
new  ground  just  divested  of  timber,  among 
the  stumps,  grubs  and  green  roots,  without 
any  previous  plowing,  to  prepare  it  for  wheat, 
tearing  the  soil  in  a  matiuer  most  gratifying 
(not  “harrowing”)  and  fitting  it  for  the  seed, 
as  I  am  convinced  no  other  harrow  could 
do  it. 

A  point  of  great  excellence  in  the  spring- 
tooth  harrow  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lowe,  is 
its  ease  of  management  among  roots  aud 
stumps.  There  is  no  lifting,  no  turning  the 
team  completely  away  from  the  work  to  get 
around  a  stump.  Those  used  here  are  without 
sulky  attachments,  but  with  iron  guard*  around 
them  so  that  they  may  bo  drawu  around  a 
stump  like  a  logging  chain,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  catch  one  against  a  stump  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  stop  a  team.  The  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  driver  or  boy  can  use  one  elfectually  iu 
the  most  stumpy  fields.  e.  e.  colikx. 

Waupaca  Co,,  Wis. 


JEWEL  POTATO, 


From  Nature. 


ters  in  the  barrel.  Now  take  part  of  the  corn 
out,  being  careful  that  no  mouse  escapes  while 
doing  so  Take  the  barrel  out-of-doors,  far 
enough  away  from  the  buildings,  so  that  a 
mouse  that  tries  to  get  away  may  be  caught 
before  reaching  a  place  of  safety.  Have  a 
good  cat  handy,  while  you  finish  taking  out 
the  corn  ears.  Ofteu  one  cau  kill  a  dozen  or 
two  mice  in  this  way  at  a  single  haul.  When 
all  the  mice  in  the  barrel  are  promptly  dis¬ 
patched,  refill  and  reset  the  barrel  trap 
Old  and  unusually  cunning  rats  aud  mice 
cau  often  be  caught  in  other  traps  after  pro¬ 
longed  and  persistent  baiting.  For  the  pantry, 
kitchen  and  cellar,  there  is  no  surer  wav  of 
catching  a  rat  or  mouse,  aud  often  after  they 
have  for  some  time  refused  to  c-o  ho.,  tho 


CABP  in  the  west. 

Glad  you  call  for  reports  on  the  German 
carp.  I  received  a  bucket  of  Leather  Carp 
from  the  Government  Last  Spring.  They  were 
about  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  I  placed 
them  in  a  good,  new  pond  of  small  size  fed  by 
a  spring,  where  they  at  once  disappeared  till 
warm  weather,  when  thev  became  very  active 
in  search  of  food.  About  the  mid-Sumraer  I 
began  feeding  them  out  of  curiosity,  and  find- 
iug  they  thrived  so  well,  I  continued  to  supply 
them  with  what  they  would  consume  daily 
of  green  corn  shaved  off  the  cob,  and  cooked 
potatoes. 

They  soon  became  very  tame  and  interests 
ing,  growing  rapidly  to  a  foot  in  length  by  the 
time  the  weather  became  cool,  when  they 


farm 


JORDAN  PROLIFIC  POTATO.  From  Nature. 


A  CONVENIENT  MOUSE  TRAP  FOR 
GRANARIES,  ETC. 


common  store  traps,  than  by  a  simple  figure  4 
trap  (h  ig.  66),  baited  with  toasted  cheese, 
pork  or  bread. 


gradually  disappeared.  Presume  they  are 
now  suugly  hibernating  in  the  mud  and  deep 
water,  aud  may  come  out  in  the  Spring  all 
right.  If  so,  they  will  probably  spawn  in 
J  une,  when  I  hope  to  give  you  a  further  good 
report.  G.  o.  H. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Rats  and  mice  levy  on  the  majority  of  us 
farmers  a  rather  heavy  tax,  a  tax,  too,  which 
we  should  not  pay  without  a  stroug  and  per¬ 
severing  effort  to  avoid  or  at  least  lessen. 


CARP  IN  ILLINOIS. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


I  received  from  United  States  Fish  Com¬ 
missioner  Baird  teu  Scale  Carp  seut  iu  a  tin 
can.  Five  were  dead  on  their  arrival,  and 
three  were  Hoati  rig  ou  their  backs.  1  put  them 
into  a  lake  70  feet  wide  by  2.50  long,  fed  by  a 
spring  80  rods  away  aud  having  a  mud  bot¬ 
tom.  The  lake  was  stocked  on  April  10,  1881 
Next  August  I  resolved  to  draw  off  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  enlaigingthe  poud,  which 
was  origiually  made  to  supply  ice,  I  sup¬ 
posed,  of  course,  tbe  fish  were  all  dead,  but 
much  to  my  surprise,  a*  the  water  shallowed, 
hundreds  of  small  carp  appeared.  The  water 
was  not  drawn  off  after  this  sight,  and  now  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  fish 
in  it;  for  it  literally  swarms  with  the  little 


Thanks  to  Mr.  Hovey  for  his  very  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  Coueord  Grape  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Rural.  Now  if  all  our  native 
grapes  had  such  iu  beret  ting  histories  attached 
to  them,  and  were  all  such  histories  as  care¬ 
fully  written  as  this,  what  an  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  could  be  compiled:  But  does  he  really 
think  that  there  is  only  one  grape  iu  cultiva¬ 
tion  superior  to  it,  namely,  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.'  Why,  where  are  the  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  foreign  grains,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
those  improved  native  varieties  that  have 
been  introduced  of  late?  The  Concord  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  at  one  time  the  best  native 
grape  we  had;  but  that  time  has  gone  by  and 
all  might  as  well  acknowledge  it.  True,  the 


ROADSIDE  FENCES. 

I  do  not  like  “Elm’s”  fence  as  figured  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  of  January  5.  Boys 
will  walk  on  tbe  top  rails,  aud  if  there  ureany 
weak  places  in  it,  as  there  are  apt  to  be,  they 
will  get  broken.  It  will  cost  more  than  all- 
wire  fence  aud  need  repairing  oftener.  It 
will  need  larger  posts  and  therefore  more  ex¬ 
pensive  ones,  and  will  cost  more  to  pat  up. 
Why  not  have  it  all  wire  with  posts  16  feet 
apart,  of  three  by  threo  chestnut,  or  any  dur¬ 
able  wood,  and  every  tenth  post  about  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  planted  three  feet  deep  and 
t veil  rammed,  and  the  end  posts  braced. 


k,,mI  N.„y,,L,  - 

Mouse-trap.  Fig.  66. 

H.ese  pests  not  only  destroy,  actually  eat  a 
countless  number  of  bushels  of  grain  every 
year,  after  we  think  it  safely  stored  away; 
ut  they  also  render  manifold  that  amount 
almost  unfit  for  food  by  imparting  to  it  that 
well-known,  extremely  disagreeable  mousy 
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warm,  commoaious  cuiutcn  uuu=c, 
mouth  Rocks  vice  common  chickens.  Well! 
“How  came  you  to  change  so  many  of  your 
old  ways?”  neighbors  ask.  Ans.  By  reading 
the  Rural. 

Now  let  us  balance  books  a  little.  "What  has 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  done  for  me?  My 
Cuthbert  Raspberry  patch  is  worth  $10  to  me ; 
my  Miner’s  Prolific  Strawberry  bed  the  same; 
ditto  Sharpless.  My  neighbors  have  the  old 
Black-captor  raspberry,  and  a  heterogeneous 
nameless  mixture  for  strawberries.  My 
Miner’s  fruited  for  the  first,  time  last  season; 
some  of  the  fruits  were  four  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Every  man  who  saw  the  fruit  sub¬ 
scribed  for  plants,  except  one,  and  he  takes 
the  Rural,  and  has  another  large  kind.  He 
has  the  Acme  Harrow.  Chalk  one  there  again 
for  the  Rural.  1  shall  send  this  Spring  for 
the  Hanseli,  Cuthbert,  Caroline  (Souliegan  I 
have,  but  it  has  not  yet  fruited)  and  Gregg, 
also  for  the  Snyder  Blackberry.  Think  I  wil 
try  Moore's  Early,  Prentiss  and  Worden 
Grapes.  I  will  send  for  about  four  Kieffers, 
and  if  I  screw  my  head  off  making  wry  faces, 
I’ll  not  say  you  told  me  to  try  them. 

Warren  Co.,  la.  r.  j.  w.  moork. 


Concord  will  do  well  in  localities  where  otner 
vai*ieties  will  scarcely  grow,  and  in  such  places 
I  would  certainly  plant  it  more  or  less  exten¬ 
sively.  Indeed,  it  may  be  planted  by  almost 
all  as  yet,  for  I  do  not  consider  that  more  than 
a  few  of  us  have  an  almudant  supply  of  this 
excellent  fruit,  and  to  all  who  have  nothing 
better  the  Concord  will  prove  very  desirable, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  lead  to  a  desire  of 
possessing  something  better,  and  thus  open 
the  way  for  a  selection  of  the  more  choice  and 
desirable  varieties. 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 


GtfA&AHTXED  ^ 

Superior  to  any  other  io&L 

17  SUM  T  to  40  B.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  *t  lbrts  And 
garrisons  And  by  all 


After  three  veara  of  pritotteftl  trial  and  public  ou 
dors,  numt.  we  otu  r  to  Duirvmen  aud  to  the  Trade 
our  hand  BUTTER-WORKER,  operating  on  the 
principle  of  direct  and  vowrful  pressure,  Instead  of 
roUltiR,  grinding.  or  sliding  upon  (lie  butter.  .  . 


'  Wo Sifim  that  It  IB  the  ontu  Butter  Worker  Which 
will  ec.rtaln.lt/,  i/aiekly  and  ntsUu,  trike  out  ali  tile 
buttermilk,  nnd  w  blob  dor*  not  aid  ■  ;>>,  injure  the 
grnlu  of  the  but  ter,  it  works  in  the  salt  as  easily  and 


To  those  who  contemplate  planting  the  pear 
for  home  use,  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Charles 
Downing,  on  page  835  of  last  year’s  Rural,  is 
certainly  very  valuable.  But  I  would  say  that, 
Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Petite  Marguerite,  White 
Doyenne,  Gray  Doyenu£,  and  Souvenir 
d’Esperen  prove  to  be  perfectly  worthless  when 
grown  in  this  vicinity.  Doyenne  Boussock  is 
very  tardy  in  coming  into  hearing,  while 
Frederick  Clapp  and  Emile  d’Heyst  I  have 
never  tested. 

I  would  advise  all  persons  who  contemplate 
planting  the  Kieffer  Pear,  to  turn  to  page  834, 
and  to  carefully  read  Dr.  Hexamer’s  notes 
thereon.  By  so  doing  they  will  save  them¬ 
selves  considerable  disappointment  hereafter. 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies  Right  sizes  to 
Factory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  an 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  goods  are  r 
perfect  stock  and  the  best  workmanship.  They  at 
stroni?,  simple,  eflleleut,  convenient  aud  durable 
They  continue  to  be 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Inaulre  of  the  nearest  Dealer  In  such  goods  for 
"Blanchard  Btjrrv.it  Worker.”  or  a  new  time  bla 
ciiaui)  Churn,”  and  If  he  has  unne  on  hand,  sen 
postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  ISVKSTORS  ASb  SOLI  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCH  UtD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Established,  ISIS. 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


is  the  Strongest  ami  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  MID 
made.  Full  Instructions  for .erecting 
sent  with  the  Oret  mllL  A I1W1  nrt 
Mills  warranted.  Lor  Circulars 
and  Prices  address, 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  AxCo.. 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  lud. 


BUSHBERG  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

American  Grape  Vines.  Bush,  Son  & 
Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo.— I  was  glad  to  see, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
some  extracts  from  this  excellent  work,  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations  of  the  most,  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  grafting  the  vine,  for  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
articles  on  this  subject  yet  published.  I 
would  like  also  to  express  my  approval  of  the 
entire  work,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  carefully  and  conscientiously,  aud  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  a  larger  amount  of  valuable 
infonnatiou  in  reference  to  American  grape¬ 
vines  than  any  catalogue  I  have  ever  seen. 


The  Kieffer  Pear  is  certainly  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  in  the  market  would  no  doubt  sell 
readily  at  a  handsome  price.  But  I  do  not 
think  any  one  would  purchase  the  fruit  a 
second  time,  unless  it  was  wanted  for  stewing 
or  preserving  purposes.  Herein  lies  its  great¬ 
est  value.  _ _ 


for  Pumping  or  lor  Power 

HAND  AND  POWER  j-ii.  11  ITT 

Corn  Shelters  *ca5Ls 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Feed-Grinder*  utld  PHA&mna 

Corn  Cultivators, 

Iron  Pumps, Arc. 

Marseille!  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Marseilles.  LaSalek  Co.  IlL 
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Sold  on  trial.  Wi.rr.nU  *  XII 

For  free  book, 

JONES  Of  BINBHAMTOM, 

BlJiOUARTON,  H.  T. 
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Jill  THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

>IM  W  Ml  CAYFOA  I.\NI>  PLASTF.U  has 

an  honorable  record  of  kin  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Contalnn  Phoxpiintc  ot  Lime.  ( lives  the 
Plant  an  early  start, improve*  quality  and  Increases 
yield.  S3  per  ton.  Low  freights  *01  points. 
Pamphlets  and  Formers’  Menuumndum 
Rook  FUKK.  Ct/rrcMHwlKna*  ioUeitfd.  Auareag 
C \  Y1  Hi  A  PLAST  F.  It  CO,*  Union  Springs, N.Y 

“  - White  Gold  EdRe  Cards  with  Name,  10c.  10 


Rural  Nein-Yirltr. 


The  article  upon  the  classification  of  Ameri¬ 
can  vines,  by  means  of  their  peculiarities  of 
growth,  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves, 
wood-growth,  aud  the  size, 
figuration  of  the  seeds,  is 
teresting,  and  Is  probably 


O  K  Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards  with --same,  we.  a 
riO  pks  A  Premium,  $1.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Newlork,  N  A 

“THE  DfeST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

sAwruniucc THRMS' 


,  their 
i,  weight,  and  con- 
both  curious  and  in- 
•  a  step  in  advance 
toward  the  solution  of  a  most  difficult  piob 
lem.  The  articles  upon  planting,  pruning, 
and  cultivation  are  practical  aud  good,  and 
just  what  the  novice  requires  to  guide  him  to 
success.  The  articles  also  upon  the  diseases  of 
the  vine  and  upon  injurious  insects  are  full 
and  contain  the  latest  and  most  intelligent 
views  upon  those  subjects.  In  the  catalogue 
and  descriptions  of  the  great  number  of  Am¬ 
erican  vines  which  have  appeared,  the  writer, 
who  is  understood  to  be  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  is  doubtless  influenced  by  his  local- 


Begonia  odorata  is  certainly  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  addition  to  any  collection  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  tribe  of  plants.  When  well  grown,  it 
flowers  freely,  and  makes  a  very  pretty  speci¬ 
men  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
trusses,  aud,  moreover,  are  quite  fragrant. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  species  of  Begonia  hav¬ 
ing  fragrant  flowers  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  an  old  species,  aud  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  cultivation  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  But  why  It  should  be  introduced  into 
cultivation,  and  described  as  a  new  plant 
under  the  name  of  B.  rubra  alba,  is  morethau 
I  can  imagine.  chas.  e.  fabnell. 

Queens,  L.  I. 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


HILLakoDRILL: 

PHOSPHATE 


WITH  POTASH. 

The  Mass.  I,  .e /wet  or’*  )Q/  n  QQ 

valuations  <>J  U*ls brand  >  j)lLIJ*0j 

for  tlx  years,  average )  **■ 
per  ton,  showing  it  lobe  n  Phosphate i  ot  the 
best  quality,  ll  1*  made  from  the  blood, 
Lone  ana  incut  waste  ot  the  Brighton  ( 
Abattoir,  where  6o0,000  sheen  and  too.ooo  i 
cattle  are  slaughtered  annually,  combined  |, 
with  potash,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  j 
,  fertilizer  for  auy  crop,  giving  early  and 


A  GATE  THAT  CANNOT  BE  LEFT  OPEN 


Farmers  are  sometimes  severely  annoyed  by 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  across 
tneir  fields,  and  who  now  and  then  leave  a 
gate  unlatched,  or  ajar.  The  device  shown  in 
Fig.  65  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
this  kind  of  nuisance.  It  is  a  light  gate  so 
swing  to  and  fro  between 
the  fence,  but  which  cannot 


iOWKER  FERTILIZER  C 
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nung  that  it  may 
two  short  forks  in 
pass,  outside  of  the  forks.  A  person  who  wish¬ 
es  to  pass  moves  the  gate  enough  so  that  he 
may  step  between  the  forks,  when,  by  swing¬ 
ing  it  back  again,  be  can  pass  out.  The  forks 
are  placed  sufficiently  near  together,  so  that 
although  a  person  may  pass  through  with  ease, 
a  horse  or  cow  cannot.  It  is  intended  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  larger  gate,  that  has 
been  the  source  of  the  annoyance  from  being 
left  open.  A  gate  of  this  kind  is  also  very 
convenient  in  places  about  house,  or  yard, 
where  one  needs  to  pass  often,  particulai  ly 
where  one  frequently  carries  a  load  in  the 
hands.  The  gate  is  readily  operated  with  the 
foot  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  set  down  the 
load.  “ELM'” 


ingly  bad  on  apple  trees  in  this  part  or  tue 
country-the  northeast  of  Pottawatomie 
County.  By  close  observation  in  several 
orchards  I  find  that  it  runs  in  streaks,  some 
straight,  some  zig-zag,  affecting  nearly  all  the 
different  varieties  in  the  track,  some  worse 
than  others,  killing  the  young  growth  back 
to  hard  wood,  then  making  vigorous  growth 
afterward.  I  think  it  is  caused  by  electric 
currents.  J'  L‘ 

Havenville,  Kan. 


a  a  Lovely  Chrouio  Cards,  name  In  script  10c. ,lt 
x*  *  with  elegant  Baud  Rina  SI.  Agt  s  Book  &  111  d 
mlum  List  iV.  Franklin  Printing  Co..  New  Haven 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  Ik 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use* 

Send  fur  Circular. 

HIGGANT7M  M’K’G  OOKP.» 

lit ctra nu in,  Ctmtii 
Warehouse,  as  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

SHORT  HAND  INSTITUTE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Win 
lions  procured;  stenographers  supplied,  wltltrn 
charge-  standard  Type- writers  and  supplle 
No  “  Callgrapbs.”  Address  W .  O.  Wyckoff. 


SCALES. 


.  For  11  lustra  ted 
Biugliamtou,  N.  V 


Satisfactory  references  given 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co., 


SOME  HARDY  APPLES. 

I  have  an  orchard  consisting  of  1,000  trees 
of  40  varieties,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less 
hurt  by  the  last  Winter,  except  the  following 
sorts-  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachau, 
Alexander,  Perry  Russet,  Yellow  Bellflower 
Wittow  Twig,  Miukler,  W allbridge  and 

Whitney’s  No.  30.  This  list  may  be  of  use  to 
those  intending  to  set  out  apple  trees  in  a 
climate  like  ours.  T-  H-  H- 

Atlantic,  Iowa. 


Greatest  Inducement*  ever 
B  >■  fcn-,1.  Now  s  your  lime  mge 

order*  for  our  celebriiHru  t 

SRETl  jJU9|  I'ollV.o.  mi,l  secure  a  net 

ful  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Rose  el 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Deeori 
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Waynesboro,  Pa. 


A  GAINER  BY  THE  RURAL. 

n  following  the  Rural’s  teachings  in 
atter  of  better  fruits,  less  stock,  better 
s  more  shedding,  comfortable  stable,  a 
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variety  of  vegetables  last  year,  and  nearly  all 
did  well.  We  irrigate  from  mountain  streams. 

G.  G.  M. 


settling  the  thermometer  from  76°  to  249  in  a 
few  hours,  and  it  has  been  severe  weather  all 
the  month.  <j.  (j. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Eastwood,  Oxford  Co.,  Feb,  4.— We  had  a 
very  cold  January,  the  mercury  being  often 
down  almost  to  zero  and  several  times  below, 
and  once  30  below.  We  had  no  thaw  until 
January  80;  then  it  settled  the  snow,  but  did 
not  spoil  the  sleighing.  Stock  is  plentiful  and 
doing  well.  Feed  of  every  kind  is  abundant 
except  corn,  and  we  miss  that  very  much.  It 
was  all  destroyed  by  the  frost  before  it  was 
ri  pe.  As  a  consequence,  it  took  a  lot  of  our 
barley  to  fatten  our  hogs.  For  the  last  three 
or  four  years  we  have  raised  but  few  peas  on 
account  of  the  bugs.  A  good  many  cattle  are 
feeding  here,  as  usual,  for  the  English  market. 
Some  have  sold  f  or  six  to  0)^  cents,  live  weight, 
to  be  delivered  the  first  of  May;  but  a  goodly 
number  of  owners  prefer  to  risk  the  market, 
and  are  expecting  even  better  prices.  Land 
is  worth  Jrom  $60  to  $100  per  acre.  A  great 
deal  of  underdraining  has  been  done  the  past 
15  years,  and  it  has  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
wealth  of  our  county.  The  apple  and  cherry 
crops  were  poor;  small  fruits  were  plentiful. 
The  cherry  trees  are  about  all  destroyed  with 

the  black-knot.  r.  l. 

Iowa. 

Oasis,  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  4.— We  have  a 
tine  farming  country  here.  We  raise  mostly 
com,  clover  and  Timothy,  black  hogs,  fine 
horses,  Short-liorn  cattl^and  some  fine  steers. 
The  farmers  are  all  doing  well.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  are  iu  fine  condition.  Corn  is  worth  35 
cents  per  bushel;  oats,  30  cents;  hogs,  about 
$4.40;  steers,  $4.50  to  $5.  Stock  cattle  very 
high ;  horses  from  $80  to  $200.  d.  m.  d. 

iHIchlffnn. 

Riley,  Clinton  Co.,  Feb.  1. — Since  January 
2,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  days,  the 
weat  her  has  been  very  cold.  Stock  looks  very 
well,  considering  the  short  rations  of  grain 
and  poor  hay,  rather  poor  wheat  straw  gene¬ 
rally  and,  with  few  exceptions,  no  cornstalks 
at  all  Hogs  have  been  sold  off  quite  close. 
Very  few  keep  more  than  enough  cows  for 
family  use.  Butter  does  not  pay  at  It!  to  18 
cents  per  pouud.  Buyers  don’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  here  between  good  butter  and  poor 
staff.  Most  people  think  they  would  do  better 
by  keeping  25  hens  than  a  row;  but-  I  think 
they  will  have  to  take  1  letter  care  of  their 
poultry  thau  most  of  them  do.  or  there  will 
not  be  much  profit  iu  the  poultry  business. 
The  poultry  quarters  are  too  cold,  too  poorly 
lighted  and  too  poorly  cared  for,  but  wonder¬ 
fully  ventilated  atevery  crack.  My  hens  have 
laid  through  the  cold  weather;  but  upon  iu- 
quiry,  1  find  there  is  not  one  in  50  of  those 
around  me  that  has  any  eggs  this  cold  weather. 
Stock  is  generally  better  housed  than  it  used 
to  be.  There  are  more  bank  barns  and  better 
stables  and  better  stock  generally.  s.  J.  b. 

Miaaourl. 

Palmvra,  Marion  Co.,  Feb.  2.— The  weather 
from  Christmas  through  the  early  part  of 
January,  was  very  cold,  the  thermometer 
reaching  33  degrees  helow  zero;  now  it-  is  fine. 
The  wheat  crop  looks  very  promising.  Our 
corn  crop  was  an  average  one.  Corn  now  is 
worth  40  cents  per  bushel.  The  grass  and  oat 
crops  were  fine,  and  both  bring  good  prices. 
Stock  of  all  descriptions  are  quite  high  and 
scarce.  Our  county  is  well  adapted  both  to 
raising  stock  and  grain,  hut  around  Palmyra 
our  principal  crop  is  wheat.  A.  L.  D. 

Virginia. 

Lynhaven,  Princess  Anne  Co.,  Jan.  30.— 
The  weather  has  been  very  severe  for  our  sec¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  more  so  than  usual.  Warm 
weather  preceding  the  cold,  had  caused  kale 
and  spiuaeh  to  look  more  forward  thau  usual 
and  consequently  these  show  signs  of  injury, 
not  permanent,  we  hope.  Some  have  finished 
shippiug  both  crops,  cabbage  looking  tolerably 
well.  Fruit  failed  in  this  section  last  year. 
Our  fisheries  did  tolerably  well,  but  the  guano 
factories  or  some  other  causes  are  ruining 
this  great  industry  with  us.  Many  crabs  are 
caught  aad  shipped  from  this  river.  They 
now  fetch  $1,75  a  Darrel.  Here  Lyuhnven 
oysters  are  our  specialty;  this  season  they  are 
$2.50  a  bushel.  Many  Northern  men  have  set¬ 
tled  among  us,  some  succeeding,  others  not. 
Good  citizens  are  welcome.  Good  roads  and 
railroads  are  being  multiplied.  Except  for 
our  malarial  troubles — bilious  mostly-  we 
have  a  flue  country.  Good  help  is  needed; 
what  we  have  is  not  very  roliuble.  Canning 
and  evaporating  factories  would  do  well,  we 
have  so  much  fruit  and  vegetables  that  are 
not  utilized.  F-  M 

Wyoming, 

Rawlins,  Carbon  Co.,  Jan.  31.— I  brought 
the  first  hive  of  honey  bees  to  Wyoming  Ter¬ 
ritory  that  were  ever  seen  here.  They  make 
nice  surplus  liouey  from  wild  prairie  and 
mountain  flowers,  and  also  winter  well.  Gar. 
dening  is  in  its  infancy  here.  I  tided  a  great 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Alabama. 

Gallion,  Hale  Co. — The  Asparagus  seeds 
sent  were  planted  18  months  ago,  and  now  the 
plants  are  as  fine  as  can  be,  and  will  yield 
well  this  Spring.  The  potatoes  failed.  The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  came  up  well 
aud  grew  to  the  hight  of  10  feet,  and  was 
well  seeded,  but  the  birds  destroyed  the  seed. 

w.  p.  B. 

Kansas. 

Abilene,  Dickinson  Co. — My  little  Blush 
Potato  yielded  half  a  bushel.  The  Shoe-peg 
Coru  did  not  do  well — weather  too  dry.  The 
Garden  Treasures  were  washed  out  by  heavy 
rains.  j.  K. 

Bolton,  Jackson  Co. — My  little  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  did  splendidly;  so  did  the  Shoe-peg  Corn 
and  the  Perfection  Watermelon.  The  flowers 
were  very  nice.  I  sowed  the  Centennial  Wheat 
last  Spring ;  it  was  a  failure,  so  T  sowed  the 
rest  last  Fall,  to  try  it  for  a  Winter  wheat. 
The  grape  seeds  did  well.  I  am  very  thaukful 
for  the  valuable  seeds  and  the  splendid  reading 
in  the  Rural.  b.  c.  b. 

Illinois. 

Kingston,  DeKalb  Co. — The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
grew  very  nicely  till  stopped  by  frost.  Three 
ears  are  ripe  enough,  I  think,  to  grow.  The 
Blush  Potato  and  the  other  seeds  were  just 
splendid.  I  planted  six  acres  of  the  Rural 
Dent  Corn.  It  grew  from  12  to  15  feet  high ; 
but  the  frost  caught  it  in  the  milk.  b.  b.  a. 

Town. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Henry  Co. — My  two 
Blush  Potatoes  weighed  three  ounces  and  were 
planted  in  13  hills.  A  shovelful  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure  aud  ashes  was  put  in  each  hill.  They 
did  not  get  much  cultivation  on  account  of 
wet  weather.  I  dug  15  pouuds  of  smooth, 
sound  potatoes.  The  early  part  of  the  season 
was  very  wet,  and  the  Summer  extremely  dry 
and  cool.  I  think,  with  n  good  chance,  they 
would  have  yielded  well.  The  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  were  planted  iu  the  garden ;  51  came  up, 
and  some  of  them  grew  thriftily.  A  heavy 
frost  in  September  killed  them,  I  fear.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  was  pretty  well  matured  be¬ 
fore  the  frost.  There  are  several  good-sized 
ears;  some  of  them  have  a  flinty  appearance. 
It  did  well,  considering  the  season.  The  wheat 
was  a  failure;  a  few  heads  formed,  but  did 
not  fill.  The  weather  was  too  cold  and  wet 
for  the  melons.  The  Garden  Treasures  gave 
I  us  a  treat;  some  were  old  favorites,  while 
others  were  new  to  us.  j.  m'n. 

Oasis,  Johnson  Co. — The  B-b  Centennial 
Wheat  was  sowed  last  March,  looked  fine  in 
June,  but  rusted.  A  part  headed  out  lu  the 
Full  and  was  killed  by  frost.  "When  the  snow 
fell  the  wheat  was  green ;  I  expect  a  crop  next 
harvest.  Of  the  50  grains  of  Shoe-peg  Corn, 
48  grew.  I  had  58  ears.  A  part  was  Shoe- 
peg.  a  part  was  flint  and  a  part  dent.  It  all 
got  ripe.  I  will  try  the  pure  Shoe-peg  again. 
The  Blush  Potato  did  well,  though  it  was 
planted  too  close  to  some  maple  trees.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  grapes  raised  from  seed  are 
no  good;  hence  I  did  not  give  the  Niagara  a 
fair  chance;  still  1  have  two  uice  vines.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  the  Garden  Treasures  ex¬ 
cept  a  blue  Fall  rose  and  a  vine  that  looked 
like  a  cucumber  and  a  black  coleus.  My  wife 
is  a  flower  culturistand  has  a  great  many  very 
fine  plants.  D.  M.  D. 

New  Y’ork 

Pompey,  Onondaga,  Co.— The  Blush  Pota¬ 
to  yielded  40  pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  did 
not  mature.  The  wheat  looked  well  when 
the  snow  came.  I  dug  and  put  iu  the  cellar 
437  bushels  of  White  Elephants  from  the 
small  tuber  received  from  the  Rural  three 
years  ago,  besides  some  that  rotted,  and  many 
I  gave  away  to  friends  during  the  last  two 
years.  j.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Athens,  Bradford  Co.— My  Blush  Potato, 
with  six  eyes  planted  in  six  hills,  one  eye  iu  a 
lull,  without  any  fertilizers  or  extra  care, 
yielded  59  potatoes.  e.  c.  h. 

Mosiertown,  Crawford  Co.— My  Shoe-peg 
Corn  was  planted  May  18th,  aud  grew  and 
grew.  Frost  would  not  let  it  ripen.  I  have 
one  ear  that  will  grow,  if  1  plant  it.  No 
good ;  fakes  too  loug  to  mature.  Grape  seeds 
came  up  all  right,  but  for  some  roasar  they 
did  not  grow  to  be  very  large  vines.  Shall 
nurse  them  well  next  Summer.  The  Blush 
Potato,  a  very  small  one,  was  cut  to  11  pieces 
aud  planted  a  piece  iu  the  hill  aud  yielded  au 
even  half  bushel  of  very  large  potatoes;  but 
they  rotted  badly.  The  vines  were  green 
when  frost  came.  Garden  Treasures  gave 
good  satisfaction.  cl  s. 

Texas. 

Dayton,  Liberty  Co.— My  Blush  Potato 
gave  me  39  sound  ones,  and  the  season  was  an 
unusually  poor  one.  I  am  now  ready  to  plant 
again  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates.  The 
New  Year  came  in  here  with  a  fierce  norther, 


Vermont. 

Woodstock,  Windsor  Co.— My  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  was  very  small,  but  did  very  well,  con¬ 
sidering  the  season.  I  think  the  tubers  too 
much  scattered  in  the  hill  for  a  good  field  po¬ 
tato.  Wheat  and  corn  failures.  The  flower 
seeds  well  appreciated  by  the  women,  h.  n.  t. 

Wisconsin. 

Otsego,  Columbia  Co. — From  2l,{  ounces  of 
Blush  Potato  I  raised  60  pounds,  and  think 
this  the  best  flavored  of  the  ten  varieties  I 
have.  The  Shoe- peg  Coni  matured  so  that 
some  of  it  was  dented,  but  not  dry  when  cut. 
Stalks  too  large — over  11  feet  high.  G.  w.  t. 


<l\)t  (Jlumst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


HARD  UDDER;  controlling  sex,  etc. 

C.  L.,  Davenport,  la. — 1.  WThat,  if  any,  are 
the  disadvantages  of  Winter  plowing  for 
small  grains!  2.  Half  the  udder  of  one  of  my 
cows  enlarges  and  hardens.at  least  a  month 
before  calving.  At  calving  time  it  has  become 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  this  hardness  never  en¬ 
tirely  disappears,  while  the  yield  of  milk  is 
always  less  from  that  side  than  from  the  other; 
what  will  prevent  this  trouble?  3.  In  breed¬ 
ing  cattle  how  can  sex  be  controlled? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  no  disadvantages; 
where  the  weather  permits  plowing  can  be 
done  at  auy  time  with  advantage,  and,  where 
the  soil  is  a  heavy,  stiff1  clay,  with  a  great  deal 
of  benefit.  2.  The  udder,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  should  be  milked,  if  it  contains  any  milk; 
if  not,  it  should  be  gently  rubbed  with  the 
haud,  and  camphorated  ointment  should  be 
applied  night  and  morning.  The  cow  should 
have  no  grain — nothing  but  hay  with  some 
roots  or  cut  potatoes  during  the  time  she  is 
dry.  It  would  be  well  not  to  stop  milking 
until  the  milk  secretion  entirely  ceases.  3.  It 
is  a  law  of  nature,  or  at  least  there  is  reason 
to  believe  nature  works  in  this  way, that  when 
for  any  reason  a  race  of  animals  is  threatened 
with  starvation  an  effort  is  made  to  avert  the 
disaster  by  the  production  of  an  excess  of 
male  births,  by  which  the  increase  is  kept 
within  bounds.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  abundance  of  food,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  ure  favorable,  the  excess  of  births  is 
the  other  way.  Thus  the  early  breeding  of 
animals  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  aud  decrease  in  proportion  the  supply 
of  food,  and  the  result  of  this  is  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  male  births*  It  has  been  found  that  a 
young  male,  coupled  with  well  fed  and  well 
kept  mature  females,  produces  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  female  births;  while  an  old  male 
coupled  with  poorly  fed  females  produces 
more  male  births. 

THE  CENSUS,  ETC. 

L.  J.  R.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — 1.  Is  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1881-2 
in  one  volume?  3.  Who  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  Census  return,  and  bow  many  volumes 
are  there  of  it?  3,  Is  a  mare  that  is  a  cribber 
unfit  to  be  a  breeder? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  The  Compendium  of  the 
Census,  in  two  large  volumes,  was  published 
about  a  year  ago.  The  full  work  will  embrace 
about  30  volumes,  quarto  of  900  pages  each. 
Of  the  Compendium  100,000  copies  were 
printed,  of  which  30,000  were  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  60,000  for  the  use  of  the  House, 
aud  10,000  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Of  the  complete  Census  10,000 
copies  are  to  be  printed,  of  which  8,000  are  to 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  6,000  for  the  use 
of  the  House,  and  1,000  for  the  use  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  In  additiou  to 
these,  extra  copies  will  be  printed  as  follows: 
20,000  of  the  Report  on  Population.  20,000  of 
the  Report  on  Agriculture,  10,000  of  the  Re¬ 
port  on  Manufactures  and  Mechanics,  6,000  of 
the  Report  on  the  History  of  the  National 
Loans,  and  1,500  of  the  Report  on  Fish  and 
Fisheries.  These  ari'  to  be  distributed  among 
the  same  parties  in  the  same  proportion.  As 
to  the  distribution  of  the  work,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  each  party  who  wauts  it  through  the 
Representative  for  his  District,  or  the  Sena¬ 
tors  for  his  State.  Of  course,  there  will  not 
be  nearly  enough  copies  to  satisfy  all  appli¬ 
cants,  and  already  it  has  been  decided  to  print 
a  larger  number,  especially  of  the  Compen¬ 
dium,  than  was  at  tint  contemplated.  The 
whole  work  had  to  be  printed  by  the  1st  of 
last  August,  but  so  fur  as  we  know,  it  is  still 
in  the  hauds  of  the  binder,  3.  No. 

ALFALFA  NOTES. 

Win.  IF.,  M.  D.,  W.  O.,  and  Others. — How 
much  Alfalfa  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre, 
and  -what  is  the  price  per  pound?  Is  it  good 


for  horses  and  colts  fed  green,  and  also  for 
cows  giving  milk?  What  is  the  length  of  time 
between  the  cutting  of  crops,  etc. 

Ans. — Not  less  than  20  pounds  per  acre  of 
Alfalfa,  widely  known  also  as  Lucerne,  should 
be  sown  in  Kansas,  where  it  is  largely  grown. 
It  is  sown  about  April  15.  It  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  lightly,  aud  then  followed  with  a 
roller  if  possible.  It  is  best  to  sow  it  by  itself. 
Prof.  Shelton,  of  Kansas,  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  Alfalfa  for  counties  where  it  rains,  be¬ 
cause,  while  in  the  field,  if  cut,  and  a  rain 
happens  to  fall,  the  Alfalfa  is  speedily  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  manure.  It  is  not  a  good 
crop  to  grow  in  cold  climates,  especially  Can¬ 
ada.  It  will  make  a  growth  of  18  inches  in 
about  six  weeks,  and  four  crops  of  one-and- 
one-half  ton  each  per  acre  have  been  cut  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  season.  The  hay  is  not  as  good  as 
Red  Clover,  the  stalk  being  solid  and  very 
woody;  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  should  be 
cut  on  the  first  appearance  of  blossoms.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  horses  eat  it  well,  and  greatly  prefer 
it  when  green  in  the  pasture,  where  they  lit¬ 
erally  gnaw  it  into  the  ground.  There  is 
danger  of  their  getting  bloated,  however,  just 
as  if  they  pastured  clover.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  re-seed  this  crop  every  year.  Seeds  can  be 
bought  of  most  seedsmen  for  about  25  cents  a 
pound. 

TANNERY  REFUSE  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

S.  S.  C.,  Bingham,  Pa. — Is  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  tannery  worth  hauling  five  miles, 
and,  if  so,  how  should  it  be  composted?  Are 
ashes  from  leached  tan-bark  worth  hauling 
the  same  distance? 

Ans. — Tannery  waste  differs  very  much  in 
value;  some  is  of  considerable  value,  as  the 
fleshings  and  scraps  from  the  bodies;  but  the 
spent  lime  and  hair  are  not  so  valuable.  The 
ashes  are  worth  about  30  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and,  according  to  analyses  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Storer,  contain  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  one-and-one-half  to  two-and-one- 
half  per  cent,  of  phosporic  acid;  that  is,  when 
they  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  If 
the  other  wastes  include  the  fleshings,  they 
are  worth  going  five  miles  and  paying  a 
dollar  a  load  for;  they  do  not  need  the  trouble 
of  composting,  but  may  be  spread  on  the 
ground  at  any  time  and  plowed  or  harrowed 
in. 

SALT  AS  AN  ABSORBER  OF  MOISTURE,  ETC. 

H.  G.,  Hamburg,  Conn. — 1.  Would  a  liberal 
dressing  of  salt  harrowed  in  in  the  Spring  help 
to  retain  or  collect  moisture  on  sandy-loam 
soil  that  suffers  severely  from  drought?  2. 
Would  gypsum  at  three  dollars  a  ton  be  valu¬ 
able  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  same  land? 

Ans. — 1.  Salt  is  of  no  service  in  absorbing 
or  retaining  moisture.  If  a  whole  ton  per 
acre  were  used  when  perfectly  dry,  it  would 
not  absorb  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  this  would  be  about 
a  tablespoonful  to  three  square  feet  of  ground. 
But  it  does  not  even  do  this,  for  it  will  dry  up 
as  soon  as  the  soil  will,  and  will  not  absorb 
any  more  moisture  thau  the  soil  is  able  to.  2. 
The  gypsum  referred  to  would  be  valuable  in 
proportion  to  its  purity.  No  certain  result 
can  be  prognosticated  of  gypsum ;  its  usefulness 
depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soli  and  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer  itself. 

SPLIT  HOOFS  IN  HORSES. 

IF.  A.  P.,  Mercer,  Pa. — What  is  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  aud  remedy  for  split  hoofs  in  horses? 

Ans.— The  hoofs  split  because  the  horn  is 
dry  and  brittle.  This  may  be  caused  by  inter¬ 
nal  fever  in  the  feet,  or  by  the  horse  standing 
in  manure,  or  working  in  mud  and  not  having 
the  feet  washed.  Some  horses  naturally  have 
brittle  hoofs  and  need  much  care  to  preserve 
them.  To  remedy  the  trouble,  the  feet  should 
be  soaked  with  warm  water  frequently,  and 
then  rubbed  with  vaseline  to  keep  them  soft. 
Standing  in  wet  manure  should  be  avoided. 
A  deep,  soft  bed  of  saw-dust,  kept  rather  damp 
or  nearly  moist,  under  the  feet  will  be  useful. 
Feed  bran  frequently  to  keep  the  system  cool. 
Too  much  coru  should  not  be  given,  as  it  has 
a  feverish  tendency. 

FRUITS  FOR  KANSAS. 

J.  P.  G.,  Verail,  Kan. — What  varieties  of 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  plums 
would  be  best  here  for  home  use? 

Ans. — Apples:  Carolina  Red  June  (Sum¬ 
mer),  Ben  Davis,  Gilpin  and  Jonathan  (Win¬ 
ter),  Lowell  ( Autumn! ,  Maiden’s  Blush 
(Autumn),  Mangum  (Winter),  Nickajack 
(Winter),  Rambo  (late  Fall),  Rawle's  Genet 
t Winter).  Peaches:  Columbia  (medium) 
Hale’s  Early,  Heath  Cling  (late).  Pears 
Bartlett,  Ducbesse  d'Angouletne,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Seckel.  Plums:  Wild  Goose.  Try 
Miner,  Lombard,  Green  Gage,  Damson,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop.  Cherries:  Early  Richmond. 

mother  goose. 

J.  O.,  Auburn.  Mich.— Who  was  Mother 
Goose?  Where  did  she  live,  aud  how  did  she 
come  by  that  name? 

Ans. — Mother  Goose  was  a  real  character — 
Elizabeth  Goose,  or  Vergoose,  by  name— who 
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lived  in  Boston,  Mass.  Her  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Fleet,  collected  and  published  the  melodies 
under  the  title,  “Songs  for  the  Nursery  ;  or, 
Mother  G-oose's  Melodies  for  Children. 
Printed  by  T.  Fleet,  at  his  Printing  House, 
Pudding  Lane,  (now  Devonshire  Street)  1710. 
Price,  two  coppers.” 

A  OKANBERKY  BED. 

s,  II.  B.  Higganurn,  Conn.— At  an  original 
cost  of  $250  an  acre  your  cranberry  bed  ought 
to  pay.  Of  course,  you  have  provided  means 
for  flooding  the  bed  in  Winter,  so  as  to  kill 
injurious  insects,  and  protect  the  plants  from 
the  effects  of  frost.  Good  drainage  also  for 
12  inches  belovr  the  surface  is  essential,  either 
by  tiles  or  open  ditches.  W  ith  a  depth  ot  seven 
to  ten  feet  of  muck,  a  good  depth  of  it  could 
be  profitably  spared  for  application  to  the 
neighboring  fields  alter  it  has  beeu  properly 
weathered  or  composted,  as  a  depth  of  two  oi 
three  feet  of  muck  is  ample  for  a  cranberry  bed. 
By  removing  some  of  the  upper  layers  flood¬ 
ing  would  be  rendered  easier.  Five  inches  of 
sand  should  be  about  enough,  though  the  depth 
will  depend  on  the  loose  or  compact  nature  of 
the  muck,  ranging  from  two  to  eight  inches. 
The  Bell  is  the  favorite  variety,  and  then 
come  the  Bugle  aud  the  Cherry.  W e  ha^e  no 
copies  of  the  Rural  containing  “  All  About 

Cranberry  Culture.” 

FEED  FOR  A  BURL. 

J.  K.,  Franklin  Square,  Ohio.— What 
should  be  the  feed  of  a  bull  to  keep  him  in 
good  condition? 

Ans. — A  bull  can  have  uo  better  feed  thau 
that  given  to  the  cows.  Cut  hay  or  corn  fod¬ 
der  with  four  quarts  daily  of  mixed  feed  of 
oats  and  corn  ground  together,  or  with  bran 
added  to  it,  aud  a  ration  of  loots  of  some  kind 
given  at  noon,  with  a  little  long  hav,  would 
keep  a  bull  in  the  best  order. 

Miscellaneous. 

‘ 1  A  New  Subscriber.”— 1 .  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  old  an  1  new-process  oil  meal  ?  2. 

Is  either  suitable  feed  for  milch  cows  where 
butter  is  the  object?  3.  Is  artificial  coloring 
of  butter  proper?  4.  In  starting  a  quince 
orchard,  caunot  grafts  be  used  to  produce 

trees? 

4^s. _ 1.  The  old-process  contains  from  10  to 

tS  per  cent,  of  oil  ;  the  new  process  has  none. 

2.  Neither  is  a  desirable  feed  for  butter.  3. 
We  can  see  uo  objection  on  the  score  of  health 
or  morality  to  the  use  of  good  coloring  matter 
to  give  to  butter  the  hue  the  public  demand. 
The  demand  in  the  markets  is  for  highly 
colored  butter, and  so  long  as  nothing  injurious 
to  health  is  employed  to  impart  the  shade 
demanded,  there  can  lie  uo  wrong  in  produc¬ 
ing  it.  4.  Yes. 

F.  W.  S„  Sheboygan,  Wis.—l.  What  is  the 
address  of  a  firm  that  buys  ground  bones  aud 
dried  flesh  as  f  ertrlizers 2  Has  the  Rc R  al  tested 
ground  bone?  What  is  the  price  of  dried 
flesh  per  100  pounds? 

Ans.— 1.  We  don’t  know  of  any  manufactur 
era  of  fertilizers  who  purchase  ground  bones; 
but  all  of  them  buy  wh'le  bones  to  grind  for 
themselves  to  sell.  Every  dealer  in  fertilizers 
buys  dried  flesh  to  mix  with  superphosphate. 
The  value  of  ground  bone  as  a  ferti  lizer  re¬ 
quires  no  test;  it  has  been  quite  sufficiently 
tested.  It  is  as  staple  and  valuable  a  fertilizer 
as  barn-yard  manure,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  containing  no  potash,  but  very  much 
more  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  worth  from  $1.50 
to  $2.25  per  100  pounds,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  o  1  fineness. 

P.L.N.,  Lanrsboro,  Pa. — 1.  What  kind  of  fer 
tiiizer  and  how  much  of  it  should  be  applied 
to  sod  broken  last  Fall  for  cabbages  and  corn 
— soil  a  sandy  loam,  slightly  clayey  and  in 
fairly  good  conditions?  2.  Which  would  be  the 
better  plan— to  sow  cabbage  seed  in  a  seed-bed 
and  transplant,  or  sow  it  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow? 

AKS.— 1.  Without  further  data  to  guide  us 
we  should  use  the  fertilizers  put  up  by  fertiliz¬ 
er  manufacturers  for  those  crops.  You  could 
buy  the  bone  aud  potash  and  mix  for  yourself 
and  save  something  perhaps.  Finely  ground 
raw  bone  and  uuleaehed  wood  ashes  would 
answer  perhaps  better  than  any  other  fertil¬ 
izer.  2.  We  prefer  to  sow  in  seed  beds  and 
transplant.  We  have  tried  both  ways. 

N.  D.  B  ,  Burlington,  N.  Y.— The  Laval 
Cream  Separator  Company,  32  Park  Row,  N. 
Y.,  claim  to  sell  a  machine  that  will  separate 
cream  from  milk  just  as  soon  as  it  ironies  from 
the  cow,  getting  1G  per  cent,  more  than  if  the 
cream  were  allowed  to  rise  in  the  ordinary 
j  can  this  be  done?  It  is  also  claimed  that 
butter  made  from  such  cream  fetches  a  higher 
price  than  butter  from  ordluary  cream;  is 
that  so? 

Ans.— The  muehine  may  be  useful  in  large 
dairies  where  sweet  cream  is  wauted ;  but  as  it 
requires  a  steam  engine  to  work  it,  its  use  is 
not  available  for  small  dairies.  The  claim 
that  it  gets  10  per  cent,  more  cream  aud  the 
cream  makes  better  butter,  than  the  ordinal  j 
method,  we  think  somewhat  doubtful. 

B.  S.  W.,  Lodi,  Texas.— I.  How  long  must 


hens  be  kept  away  from  cocks  of  other  breeds 
to  insure  pure  varieties  from  their  eggs?  2. 
Where  can  I  get  paper  fruit  boxes  and  at  what 
price? 

Ans.— 1.  Breeders  differ  in  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  distinct  varieties  roaming  together  at 
pleasure;  some  believe  that  when  once  crossed 
the  stock  never  becomes  pure.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  fowls  should  be  mated  and  sepa¬ 
rated  at  least  one  month  before  the  eggs  for 
hatching  are  laid,  if  pure  stock  is  desired.  2. 
Write  to  Roberi  Gair,  lid  Chambers  Street- 
New  York  City,  and  tell  him  what  you  wish. 
We  know  of  no  one  outside  of  New  V  ork  who 
manufactures  paper  boxes. 

E.  D.  E.,  Long  Pine,  Neb.— Can  1  get  the 
Agricultural  Commissioner’s  report  and  some 
information  about  forestry’  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  and  should  l  forward 
postage? 

Ans.— All  the  reports  and  other  books 
printed  by  the  Government  are  to  be  obtained 
by  application  to  Congressmen.  Each  person 
should  write  for  what  he  wants  to  the  Con¬ 
gressman  for  his  District,  or  one  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  for  his  State,  preferably  the  former.  No 
postage  is  required,  as  Congressmen  en¬ 
joy  free  postage,  aud  books  printed  by  the 
Government  pass  through  the  mails  without 
charge. 

J.  D.  S.,  Bowling  Green,  Kg—  Who  is  a 
trustworthy  dealer  in  Red  Polled  cattle,  anil 
how  do  they  stand  for  l>eef  and  milk? 

Ans. — G.  F.  Taber,  Patterson,  N.  Y.;  L. 

F.  Ross,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Mead  &  Kimball, 
Raudolph,  Vt. ;  W.  D.  Warren  N  Co..  Maple 
Hill,  Kan.  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled 
Red  cattle  are  fair  milkers  and  good  1  Kiefers. 
Like  the  milking  strains  of  Short-horns,  they 
give  good  messes  of  milk  and  lay  on  flesh 
readily  when  turned  off  for  the  butcher. 
They  have  uot.  quite  so  high  a  reputation  as 
the  Galloways  and  Aberdeen  Angus  Polls  for 
beef ;  but  their  reputation  us  milkers  is  much 
better. 

O.  S.  E.,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.— What  is  the 
best  variety  of  trees  to  plant  for  durable  fence 
posts  aud  wind-breaks,  that  w  ill  make  rapid 
growth?  Is  Cfttalpa  speeiosa  suitable  lor  such 
purpose? 

Ans, — For  your  locality  the  chestnut  will 
make  the  best  posts.  You  caunot  get  any 
kind  of  a  tree  that  will  make  rapid  grow  th 
aud  a  good  wind-break.  Spruces  aud  pines 
make  excellent  wind-breaks.  The  Osage- 
Orange  can  be  grown  successfully  iu  New 
Jersey,  audit  niukesa  fine  hedge;  iu  fact,  it 
will  make  the  best.  The  Hardy  Catalpa  makes 
excellent  posts,  aud  is  a  rapid  grower. 

5.  L.,  Sharon  Center,  N.  Y.— Which  is 
the  more  convenient,  all  things  considered, 
the  rectangular  or  barrel  churn? 

Ans, — The  barrel  churn  is  merely  a  poor 
imitation  of  the  rectangular.  The  motion  of 
the  cream  in  the  rectangular  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  the  barrel  churn.  The  rectaugu 
larhas  eight  corners  aud  six  sides,  and  in  re 
volving  it  the  cream  is  dashed  from  one  side 
to  another  and  from  one  corner  to  another  of 
all  these;  while  in  revolving  the  barrel  churn 
it  is  merely  dashed  from  one  head  to  the  other. 
This  makes  the  one  chum  so  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  other. 

S.  A.  A.,  Beverly,  Mass. — 1.  In  grafting 
grapes  at  the  Rural  Grounds  late  in  March, 
does  not  the  stock  bleed  profusely ,  aud  when 
should  the  operation  be  performed  here,  uear 
Bustou?  2.  Cau  the  Rural  supply  me  with  a 
cuttiug  of  the  Vergennes  Grape? 

Ans.— 1.  No,  it  does  not  bleed  at  all.  The 
grafting  should  be  done  before  the  sap  begius 
to  move.  You  might  graft  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore,  if  you  have  soil  to  cover  up  the 
stock  and  oion.  8.  We  have  but  one  vino  of 
the  Vergenues,  aud  that  was  pruued  in  the 
Fall.  Nurserymen  can  supply  cions. 

G.  C.  S.,  Quincy,  Minn.— 1.  What  is  the  dif 
ference  in  value  between  boiled,  steamed  aud 
raw  oats  and  barley  for  feeding  fattening 
hogs?  2.  Who  breeds  Holstein  cattle  Iu  this 
section? 

Ans.— 1.  If  the  oats  and  barley  are  coarsely 
ground  and  steeped  in  boiliug  water  and  fed 
when  cold,  they  will  be  just  as  good  as  if  boiled, 
aud  probably  one-fourth  better  than  if  fed 
dry.  3.  A.  Vellis,  Austin,  aud  Jere  Allis, 
Isinour’s,  Minn.  ;  8.  Aikiu.  Decorah;  T.  B. 
Wales,  Jr.,  Iowa  City,  and  C.  Grasper,  Cres- 
co,  Iowa. 

j,  F.  S.,  Pauli,  Ind.— I.  In  applying  ferti¬ 
lizers  on  potatoes,  how  much  should  be  put  on  ? 
2.  Whose  make  is  the  best?  3.  Where  cau  it 
be  bad,  aud  at  what  price? 

Ans.— 1.  If  the  laud  is  already  rich,  100 
pounds  to  the  acre.  According  as  it  is  uot 
rich,  we  should  use  all  the  way  from  400  to 
800  pounds  to  the  acre.  2.  We  cun  only  an¬ 
swer,  buy  of  well-known  Arms.  Never  buy 
of  unknown  dealers  or  of  those  who  profess  to 
sell  under  the  market  price.  Examine  the 
guaranteed  analyses.  3.  $50  per  tou. 

H.  S.,  Larchwood,  la.- 1.  What  raspber¬ 
ries,  blackberries,  currants  aud  gooseberries 


would  be  likely  to  do  well  in  prairie  land  25 
miles  northeast  of  Sioux  City  ?  2.  How  should 
they  be  set  out?  3.  Can  the  Rural  supply 
all  the  bark  numbers  for  1883? 

Ans. — 1.  Raspberries:  Cuthbert, Turner,  Han 
sell, Gregg.  Blackberries:  Kittatinny,  Taylor, 
Snyder.  Currants:  White  Grape,  Fay’s  Pro¬ 
lific.  Gooseberries:  Houghton.  Downing.  2 
We  must  refer  to  back  numbers.  3.  No. 

W.  R  M.,  Vanceport,  Pa.— My  old  and 
young  Cuthbert  Raspberry  vines  are  affected 
with  a  species  of  fungus  excrescence  on  the 
roots,  and  especially  just  at  the  top  of  the 
ground,  while  Philadelphia,  Turner,  Superb 
aud  Hansel], planted  close  by,  are  free  from  it; 
what  is  it,  and.  is  there  a  remedy? 

Ans.— It  is  probably  the  work  of  a  gall  in¬ 
sect.  Send  specimens  to  H.  F.  Bassett,  Bran 
son  Library,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  study  of  the  gall  family. 

J.  P.,  Ellendale,  Del—  What  varieties  of 
grapes  would  l>e  best  here  for  early ,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  distance  apart  and  the  best 
trellis? 

Ans. — We  mention  Moore’s  Early  for  earli¬ 
est  black,  aud  Lady  for  earliest  white.  Plant 
10  feet  apart.  Our  frieud  is  referred  to  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  February  18  for  the 
best  trellis. 

E.  S.  S.,  Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y— Where  can 
1  get  a  seed  drill  that  will  distribute  beet  seeds 
evenly  ? 

Ans. — Auy  one  of  the  baud  seed  drills  can 
be  used  for  sowing  beet  seed.  There  is  very 
little  choice  between  them;  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  to  use  them  carelully;  four  acres  a 
day  cau  be  sown  with  one  of  these  drills  quite 
easily. 

W.  E.  S.r  Kewanee,  III  —  Will  salt  sown 
upon  the  ground  be  an  effective  means  of  ex¬ 
terminating  the  white  worm  which  has  beeu 
so  injurious  to  the  coru  crops  of  Illinois  for 
some  years.  If  SO,  how  much  i>er  aero  should 
lie  sown,  when  aud  how; 

Ans.— We  do  uot  think  that  salt  would  dis¬ 
turb  them  unless  sowu  in  quantities  injurious 
to  vegetation. 

I.  S„  No  Address. — Where  can  1  obtain 
good  work  on  farm  drainage? 

Ans.— Wc  had  a  most  excellent  series  of  ur 
tides  ou  drainage,  covering  the  ground  fully, 
iu  the  Rurals  of  last  year.  French’s  Farm 
Drainage,  $1.50;  Khppart's  ljuid  Drainage, 


$1.75— to  be  obtained  of  the  American  News 


Co.,  New  York  City— are  good  works. 

J.  T.  If.,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio  —Where  cau 
I  procure  Wild  Rice  for  a  carp  pond?  W  hat 
other  kinds  of  plants  are  good  for  a  carp 
pond? 

Ans.— Of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 
or  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Water  Lilies, Pickerel  Weed, 
etc. 

Q.  Wr.,  Table  Chore,  III.—  What  works 
treat  on  Window  Flower  Gardening? 

Ans.— Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden, 
price  75c.;  Williams’s  Window  Gardening, 
price  $1.50;  E  S.  Rand’s,  The  Window  Gar¬ 
dener,  price  $1.25.  To  be  obtained  of  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  61,  63  aud  65,  W.  Fourth  (Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

B.  M.,  Waukesha,  Wm— What  is  a  good 
work  on  orchard  aud  small-fruit  culture? 

Ans.— Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  price  $2.50; 
Fuller's  Small-Fruit  Cltlturist,  price  $1.50; 
Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits,  price  $5.  To 
be  obtained  of  George  W.  Clarke  &  Co.,  61, 
63  aud  65  W.  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

G.  W.  A,,  Jr.,  Orange,  N.  J.  —  l.  Where 
can  Pea-fowls  or  eggs  be  purchased?  2.  Can 
Pea-fowl  eggs  be  hatched  by  common  poultry? 
3.  How  can  the  fowls  be  raised 
Ans.— 1.  From  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
and  Benson  Mnule  &  Co.,  both  of  Pblladel 
phia.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  same  as  other  fowls 
T.  E.  McC.,  Keyser ,  W.  Fa.— Where  can 
wire  be  obtained  for  the  vineyard,  and  w  hat 
is  the  best  number  for  wiring? 

Ans.— Patterson  &  Brothers,  27  Park  Row, 
New  York  City.  No.  10  annealed  iron  is 
about  right,  although  No.  12  is  strong  enough, 
and  will  give  many  more  feet  to  the  pound, 

C.  C.  C.  M.,  Spring  Hill,  Kansas.— Do  mag¬ 
nolias,  Akobia  quinata,  currants  aud  goose¬ 
berries  grow  from  cuttiugs? 

Ans.  —Currants  aud  gooseberries  are  propa 
gated  by  cuttings,  but  umguolias  from  seeds 
and  layers,  Akebiu  quinata  from  seeds,  cut¬ 
tings  and  layers. 

4  Reader,  Gardener,  III.,  and  F.  L.  Camp 
bell,  N.  Y. — Where  cau  White  Cochin  eggs 
and  fowls  he  obtained? 

ANS.— Of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  and  Ben¬ 
son,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Eggs 
$3  per  13;  fowls,  $12  per  pair.  We  know  of 
no  persons  in  the  W est  dealing  in  this  breed 
of  fowls. 

G.  L.  H.,  Shell  Rock,  Kan.—l.  Where  cau 
I  obtain  Yellow-Wood  seed?  2.  Does  freezing 
improve  the  vitality  of  seed  coru  ? 

Ans,— Of  Robert  Douglas.  Waukegan,  111., 


J.  M.  Tboraburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  N. 

Y. ;  or  Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa. 

2.  Not  at  all;  it  injures  it. 

C.  H.  B.,  Adrian,  Mich.—t.  Where  is  a  pa¬ 
per  devoted  exclusively  to  dairying  published? 

2.  Where  is  the  Wester, tt  “return”  pail  made? 

Ans.— 1.  The  American  Dairyman, 7  Murray 
Street,  New  York,  weekly,  price  $1.50  a  year, 
o  Westcott  Return  Pail  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

G.  J..  Dailsvillc,  Md.— Where  can  I  get  Rut¬ 
ter’s  work  on  Peach  Culture,  aud  what  is  its 
price; 

Ans.— It  is  offered  for  sale  by  C.  IT.  Marat, 
814  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  $1  in  cloth; 
60  cents  in  paper. 

Colic.— For  colic  in  horse  or  man  try  a 
dose  of  kerosene  oil ;  half  a  gill  for  a  lioi  se. 
one  teaspoonful  for  a  man.  It  is  the  best 
remedy  I  have  ever  tried,  aud  will  give  re¬ 
lief  in  10  minutes.  a.  c.  small. 

Langley,  S.  C. 

,/.  D.  T.,  Oak  Grove,  III—  What  should  be 
the  treatment  for  a  sprained  pastern  joint  in 
a  horse  ? 

Ans.— Apply  cold  water  bandages,  keep 
them  wet  and  let  the  animal  rest.  Nothing 
more  is  required. 

R.  K.,  Bethany,  Can. — Where  can  I  get  a 
trio  of  Langshan  fowls,  and  at  what  price? 

ANS.— Of  w.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  price  $10  a  pair,  $15  for  a  trio; 
G.  H.  Pugsley,  Brantford,  Out.  We  do  not 
know  his  prices. 

C.  B.  H.,  Hobart,  X.  Y.— Where  can  the 
Koran  be  obtaiuod,  and  the  price? 

Ans.— Of  any  bookseller,  or  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Companv,  New  York  City.  There 
are  various  editions,  costing  from  30  cents  up¬ 
wards. 

Several  inquirers  have  asked  for  the  issue 
of  the  Rural  for  December  1  last,  containing 
•  All  About  Cranberry  Culture.”  Our  supply 
of  that  issue  is  exhausted,  wc  are  sorry  to  say, 
and  still  several  of  the  orders  for  itare  un¬ 
filled. 

J.  B.  O.,  Ottawa,  Arm.  — Where  stable 
manure  can  be  hail  for  the  hauling,  what  is 
the  value  of  refuse  from  a  soap  factory  as  a 
fertilizer? 

Ans. — It  is  of  no  value.  Use  the  stable  ma¬ 
nure. 

McK.  M.,  Tunis  Mills,  Md.— Where  cau 
Sebright  Bantams  be  bought,  and  what  is  the 
price? 

Ans.— Of  B.  Perry,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  You 
can  get  the  price  of  him  ou  application. 

C.  B  O.,  Ottawa,  Kan.— Nurserymen  ad¬ 
vertise  the  W  ild-goose  aud  Miner  Plums  ou 
both  plum  and  peach  stocks;  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  tree? 

Ans.— That  on  the  plum  by  all  means. 

E.  G.  S.,  Athens,  Ohio. — What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  sweet  potatoes  on  very  sandy 


land? 

Ans.— Well  decomposed  farm  manure  with 
bone  dust  and  wood  ashes. 

J.  II.  Huntingdon.—  W  ill  the  new  seedling 
gooseberries  of  Mr.  James  Dougal  be  offered 
for  sale  soon  ? 

Ans.— We  do  not.  know.  Write  to  him. 
Windsor,  Out,,  Canada. 

II.  G.  P.,  Bl/nd  Farm,  Pa.— Where  cau  I 
get.  the  best  hand  cultivator? 

ANS.— It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  thebest. 
All  those  advertised  iu  the  Rural  are  good 
S.  W.  //.,  Kent.  City,  Mich. — Where  cau  I 
obtain  good  seed  corn  ? 

Ans.— Of  any  of  the  seedsmen  who  adver¬ 
tise  iu  the  RURaL. 

Inquirer,  Lisle,  N.  1 . — How  can  Morning 
Glories  aud  Live-for  Ever  be  eradicated? 

Ans. — Repeated  plowing  iu  Bummer  will 
kill  both. 

S.  T.  S.,  Norway,  la.—  Arc  Redding  &  Co., 
721  Broadway,  New  York,  reliable? 

Ans.— Yes. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday.  Feb.  16. 

C.  G.-W.  H.  P.,  prize  IX— JI.K.  we  aiinot  answer 
by  iuall- W.  M.  N.-F  M.  B.-C.  L.  F — C.  L.  A.  -E. 
W.  C..  thnukB-  0.  L.  W.,  prize  I-R.  M.  H.— IT  L.  W  . 
—  H.  H.— W.  W  ,  for  prize  VIII— J.  F.  R.— C  E.  E. — B. 

EL— 'V.  MfD.-  D.  B.  B.-S.  C.-J.  A.  Mi  E.-S.  It., 
prize  I— D.  K.  s.  -T.  T.  L -E.  O.  L.,  not  at  all’  tor 
prize  I— J.  C.  W.,  prize  VIII — O.  M.  H.,  III-M.  A.  D-- 
C  N  H.  C.  lb— M.  M.— J.  L.  I.— L.  L.  B.-A.  51 

S.- A.  B.  U.  Cl.  C.  U.-D.  K.-H.  C.  B.-C.  C.-D.  U.- 
Q,  v  R  -  U.  P.  and  S.  8.  V.  S„  prize  X— C.  t’.  L.—  1 
H.  tl.-A.  J.  II.  U.  C.  U.-A.  C.  B.,  prize  I-J.  B.  S., 
prize  VI  -H.  L.  S.,  thanks  for  seed— O  W.  A  .  Jr.— E. 
C.  II. — R  I-,  'banks  A.  I  D.-B.  l«.  W.  W.H.  M- 
IX  M.  D.-J.  H.  C..  for  prize  I-J.  P.-F.  A.  D.,  for 
prizes  I,  II,  IV  aud  V.  -H.  L.  A.-W.  K.  S.-G.  J.  A- 
M.  W.  H.,  prize  1-B.  K.  — .— H.  S.  n.-J.  M.  D  — U.  I 

M. M.C.-R.J.  B.-A.  R  W.-U.F.— A.E,  s..  prizes  1 
uud  II— M.  S.-E  B.  -C.  M.  Q.-H.A.C.— B  B.  B. 
p.— R.  K.,  M.  D.,  prize  I-  N  H.  -  M.  IV.  V.,  prize  I 

L.  L.— P.  S.— M.  W.  V.,  prize  II— G.  A.  H.~ J.  S.  V 

N. A.— T.  51  B.  1.  W,  U  — C.  J.  MCA,— G.  IV.  B,,  prize 

n— w.  c.  r. 
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ARETHEBEST 


WARRANTED  TO- Bl  V  E-  SATIS  FACTION 
ORMONEY-RETURNED.-SPEGIAL- 
INDUCEMENTS-fOR-MARKET-EARDNERS. 
QURiVALUABLE- CRTALQGUE-QF- 
I9E'PAGE5  -FREE-TG-ALL. 


B  u  RPEE’SJIMMnMd  VaYeRM  ELO  N 


Ai  the  iiirr,*,|(KOrS  0f  the  oow  pi 

Cuhau  vjueeit,  wt  t*riQ«j  ttt for*  the  ljutii 
0  r  » t  l  » me ,  au  a  u  t  irelj  Jh»  l  fit? t  and  to Aw» 

Watermelon.  f'~‘ 

UtO.NOLA  D  ha* such  Kvihlnj  noiut 

rtoriiY  that  H  .III  t|*wllly  beau ■»'  < 
fcvurlie  with  all  lover.  „r  die  mrions,  While 
for  market  ill*  ooryimirri.  The  siisr,,  I-  :j,e 
nio.i  (irrrcvt  >km  liMi'i.uuuilT  etrlpvil ;  Heih 
neailUflll.  dainty  t ad,  mure  cr-.  .(Ulllur  t lin.!) 
“•*  other  melon  mo*!  U.  .I.:l«u'i,  rt.d.  ...gary 
niurr  Heeh  umer  mealy,  always  Orin,  rwiri- 
U'Vy  tvUU.  ttut |*"v  *  31  siulimti,  Ironclad  r  <mi 

niu/nrmly  to  a  I  irgrf  -la.  III,,,  anv  ,l(ll,.r  , 

elv  kuuwm  I  ndcr  ui  dinar,  caki-.aiiun  ne 
''“udr-t.  ii.elan*  u-ighiui  ir,„„  fin 
to  ,0  Jlii.  «...  «i„I  Uie  rniir-  crop  ,r„r, in 

lit*.  \  Iguliiu.  Kri'Wkh.  mat  f»-e  Mei  V  ... 


•etebnit«4  £ 

life  for 

TVwe.,J*a.'\,.u‘*cl  urHl  mOM  valuaW'.e  A 

IU  UI*KK’S>  MAMMOTH  • 

' 

popular  £ 


15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  HAIL  THEIR 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1884,  Containing 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 


arr  U  ulr  Ironcdld, 

uesa  or  iciincltt  JU  I, 
a  u  «1  Xaep  / » »jj .  'i;, , . , 

KauU  t»ur(iha**r  !' 


BURPEE'S  GOLDEN  'HEARTT^Vfu^.1^^  ' ^ 

“j w°  P^  Uot  eau-l.  ,r  lli.riPv^  Neiud  (if..!  Mu'»k  m!' 'C.Va 

7,  1  ,  ••*HM*e*  Juip.  Bide  !  iiri»l|»  lie <i4,  t>-s:  :  Ktumitv*  CuMahati  Vurli^.r  »*  '  .  *  c  J  ln  ,M: 

Perfect  I..  ,,,  w,.,,b.h  '\  "  ,  ‘  .TAh*  V  T"  9r“w"  •’-"•"‘p.  n*»«4| 

ftssarr/f. 

tollrArt!t*n  »  Mai  j.mLpalil.  lo  an '  nldrei*  for  M  V  50  M’NT^  IN  hTAWpw  -  n'  l‘<*  tliUn? 

ES.R .  Pin  E  Q  0  LLA.R.  :  *;  ;,.v.wL  Sv  -v';  "  5s; 


Orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  the 

MAYFLOWER  POTATO 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  IN  AT  ONCE 


ANDRETHS’*u°sEEDi~CATALOGUi 

“GARDENERS!  COMPANION,” 

PRTCBIO  CENTS.  The  mosl .complete  ami  brilliantly  erntmlhubel  Serd  Catalogue  eve 
published,  costing  til  teen  cents.  The  article  on  .Harkc-t  (lardeninc  under  (ikmiiwinl 
twenty  times  the  jjUJW.  beta*  OCR  ONE  II  INI)  If  EOT  ft?  ^  bl.shSi 

B  Ornate  l.mde  for  l.arden  and  Parra,  To  all  setnbiLrus  TEN  ('feNTS  :u  stamps 
we  mail  a  cor^,  and  °n  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  Luomjf  AddrS* 

LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box, Phila.Pa 


1  •  ,11  J  ,3  ,IE'  d  for  JumiuT  .  “al.lfy,  I..r,£  ,ildt,: 

tw  *  *  llmut  Totnntv.  ,.*i ’y  <u«itnri-..  i 
■Lr*  11,,'ito  t  V  K1  kT  I  E.w  m>v  amt  e'lido,  >-■  *1*.  a,  l.im..!  „ 
iiiall  <h  ►mir-  eoll.VMoii  f..r  (INLY  ONE  im»I  I  n 
•  hu*  r.  .U:>i..  .  U|  ,j,|,  ‘  ' 

>  <  OltlOl.N  U'lllis  .  ud  not  tfore  of  thin  piatJ 

;u  i.hi-  f'tiMk  at  U*««  thao  ha  t  u  u.ii  t.rtvc.  Bl’M 

rn  n.y>”  1 1  *  •  none  better.  .  1  »,_.a  i.  t 

•innn  \s  >*n  ,k!zk>s •  r 

)  IJ  IJ  U  '  iYnm  Kurpur  »  Sw.lj.  i.'vuipeliti..  ou,-„  •  ,  , 
V,H"ru'"*"'  w  frlcp.1,  >i,1  £-i  u  ,.„4 

piokajcaot  Swj^,  muu:d  f,-r  A  |;T„1r  |  I, “ 


-SEED v 
£ATALOC»yI 


rU'iiit  I'atuloiniii  l»  a  (Hricn  purl  of  it 
*rovrfn«.  An  the  orfe!, i»f  Introditj 
’*U  WCh  II  nr  hank  Poluto<  ^  Murhl 
'  a  *l!!V  llllbhiArd  *^q  It  in*  It ,  un«!  atn 
?(TdubU"»,  I  iiivlt^the  pulronuffv  i>f  tji 
iNjcnii  ana  bu  Ihe  fnrnia  of  ilnbao  V}M» 
l  Ik-  found  my  hrat,  ml vortUrwfnU 


THORBUEN  &  TITUS 


JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Seeo  Grower.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


Currant 

.HEAD- 


ALL  BEST, 
NEW  AND 
OLD- 

LOW  TO  DEAI.EKS  AND  PLANTERS, 
Free  Catalogues.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredoum,  N.  V, 


SALESMEN  WANTED! 


LQOMINGTON  femus 
NURSERY  C0.!r’";;J“'s 

;!!r  .  1  «AUi.s,,Wr.v  •  ,.|.aver\ 

BLOOMINGTON. ILL,  lZ?,x 

ot  v  rmt  v  Omamenta]  Tree, .  CMtal'iiruc  for 
Sprilnrcf  lWJiiow  ready  and  jun- ' -<d  •  appli¬ 
cation  GOO  AC  mV.  I ;;  I ;  ret- n  houses 


PER TI A N EN T  EM  1*1,0  \  MENT  lor_H 
Eucrtfctir  Jlt-n  .  Salary  and  Expenses  paid 

THE  CMASE  NURSERIES 

vUihp„m,ost  :,eslrf1bU‘  Ki  ul'«  and  Orunmpiiii 
New  EnfflaJUd  applicants  address  us  at  Boston.  JU 
York  State  and  OhJo  at  Oencvo,  V  v  - 
N.  Jersey.  Pm.  Mil..  Del, .and  W, atPhllartr-lpbla. 

K.  I».  i  IIAnL  A  CO.,  Niimemnn 


A  NEW  EXTRA  EARLY 

SWEET  CORN 


SEED  POTiTliF<  t  second  crop.  Barrel  wor 
,  '  •  >  tvrr.  r»f N'ortliern  crown  set 

Circular  free.  Best  Potato  Fertilizer. 

J.  W.  HALL,  Coulboui  n,  bonn  Co  ,  Md 


Fresh  Flower  Seeds 


,  ,,  W itli  n  large  Ear.  Juetwhatevei 

ear  large  as  Evergreen.  Per  packet,  by  mail.  loct*. 
.  lOets.  Per  i*eek,  83.00.  Per  bushel;  N  10.00. 


Kipen.s  with  Alinnesoia 

by  express,  SOcts.,  by  nn 


Raised  In  this  city  last  season.  Seven  packages  for 
35  cents.  The  Best  out  ot  10H  Kinds. 

CIIAjs,  BURR.  Springfield,  JHam. 


M  '  _  _  _  .  ^  * *  ww-ww  u.«-Aiw,  C?  *  VKIFU.  A1  lUrCS» 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y 


NEW 


BEST  OFFER  OF  ALL!  JSS^'&SS FI 

will  send  for  trial  13  papers  n n rtj n r  urtu  eccno 

growth  of  ms.  .-so  to  io«  liHUIGE  NEW  SEEDS 

seeds  In  each,  nil  the  follow  ing;  ,\>ic  Laroc 
//m.vp'.v  i-jo  distinct  sorts  and  an  endless  variety  ot 

'  12  colors';  1  ,  p u 


SEED  CORN  pluntlng  i  iif.  lull  t  hIivl 

t.lpeucu  In  rlc  lly  in  ihu  mo»;  Northern  Sure,  > ,,»,t  tw„ 
>UAiofc»  . in..,  ,t>  oihur  varii-ttKH  r,(h-j.  »:«r.  l„P*t.  hnnd. 

Mine.  dae|,  irun  uf  dark  onuig.  e«l«r.  -imall r-l  m,“;  -taiksor  me 
limn,  neljht,  prudiutlng  ‘*o  go.,,1  rar<.  IniAi  au,l 
aJaplu,!  all  klud.  ofmU.  1  3li  hnahcl<S«l>tne,l  out,,  nave  l«eo 
(!<„*.  «  m  u,»  »„rc.  It  (nr  .urpun.™  „l|  „U,,.r  ,  orlelleu  in 
t  urlln.'KK,  productlvi'ni  un,  uni  fl,„.  nuality.  So.  our  I'aia 
!-!  i  i Pi*. .  r»o«_  •  iiu,  a i .oo 

#*.T6,  J 

(I  ,U  .!„  I.M  ea.  ...n  hushel-  piiii.uO.  I'll  enter  Co.  Mum  moth, 
t'  uitucr  »  r  nvorllc.  A. „  1.1  on,  iK-nt,  ••xttn  •l„-4.|.  4Up. 

^ k  “'r  -  bu;l‘'1  *'  •"*<>.  J  bun.  #4.541.  10 

bu>.#,0,  HA»t<  iV.dM  •  Oh«  g„  Ue.u-ii  l)-nt 

CToudr  Aarly  l>r„i,  iVn-iT.  J/mnnv  fA  K,ltilu<ir  %  m 


SEEDS 

which  have  be»-n  planted  by 

1  SDllill  L'eiminmr  f  o  nr  .  ’  f 


A .  I  soniognuwers  fnr«  yamri 
“«|1  Ibc  quality  is  «he  tir*<t 

tl .  I  'y'ti'K.uruUo-i  -.i-cnpsl  i,y 

r  M  l  wJShlOft  cart-fill  eelectJon 
1  he  incK  t>...  low  esteem. 
\  " /.'>  “t'-f  '  c  in,  .-it. 

ff/Hrarn  l.nnlen  C.ilt-n. 
*9r  ,ss  l.cn-  ring  VlJe- 

<  tUl'K  t  I'Wl'f  Hlui  KifUl  StH’tls 

Frie*’  nriiRf.  ^Wythliuc  for 

I  rre,  Iil.\U\  A.  f)KKFR 

vet.  i'Hii.AOEilhifri: 


B  Tho  accompanying  picture  give*  a  partial 
view  of  the  M»»uuioutu  Nursery,  where  the 
largest  ami  Port  stock  of  Strawbcrrins, 
Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Gooseberries, 
Currents  ami  Grapes  in  the  Country  :s  to 
be  found:  also,  a  superior  stock  of  Pruit- 
and  Nut-Trees.  All  the  Standard  and  Nev 
Varieties  of  value  are  grown  Among 
Small  Fruits  a  speolaltv  i«  made  of  tl,, 
—i—  -»i|m  si  ■  1 "«*i 1  Kupherr}',  Early  Harvest  BUck- 
_  vg^wdberry,  and  Jeneira  Grape — the  earliest  and 

(RS£=^mo*t  valuable  varletlcd  an,l.  among  Trees. 

Kieffer's  Hybrid  and  Le  Como  ]*,  »rs.  Je- 
sB poo  Giant  Clive' cut,  and  the  uve  J-eaches, 
[•  f%a.  SriBhd^:11.'1.  I"f  Lovett-*  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
^.-•mfflBWiliCA  tells  the  whole  store.  varieties. 
)*nl"  MMK*iT'ri-*-  'IricripUone,  giving  the  defects  »s 
vt  8  .  V' b  »i  the  merits,  truthful  engraTinga.  with 

.  ^^ge^|instrncll.,n*  for  growing  Fruli-Trues  and 
Plants.  It  is  conceded  by  0  •  press  and  j  ,  1  >* 
^  <"  ho  the  iu  ,*t  hesuttful  and  usef„l  Frmt 

^®gij<WW34'italogiie  over  published.  "So  beautilui. 
9K&XZlMiHaml  von  tains  such  sensible  directions  about 
-mif  “A  gem  of  a  Catalogue,  gotten  up  with  much  oars 
noted  Cntaloguo  in  the  omtutry.'  —  WT'ae  aiwf  FVm'f  Ssvurer. 
if  Arm  I'orAer.  "Decidedly  the  hands, miost,  moat  sousitde 
A  sporial  feature  of  the  Nursery  is  the  careful  manner  in 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY 


^FFD  NORTHERN  GROWN.  VERY  EARLY 

WkCU  Aim)  Flower  Vegetable  and  Field 

mss..  ^'dS'  rvJl  N<7  V«“«  of  Pota- 


i?ls-  C1"ly  Catalogue  Free. 

FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo.Wis, 


Srntll  Fruit®  tLat  «v(irjl>oUr  ahould  *end  suid  rmt  one.**—  Pi 
lrtiine  U^te.**— Am.  GatiUn.  “The  bent  edited  nm 
lae  lieu  nre  well  *  elected,  the  descriptions  tro  it  worthy 
'AjWcUM  Cetnloffuc  we  here  yci  Mfin,***- Texas  S\ 
whioh  Trcoi  end  Plant®  arc  dug  and  packed. .  Tho  i?ata  1 
part®  of  the  cuuntrjr,  mailed  free,  4\ddi 


WOOD  8EEUS  AT  LOW  I’K  I ( 

E.  A  REEVEih  &  CO.’S 

OUT  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 

Catalogues  rree  on  application.  Mention  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HREAP  I 
HROUC. 


Our  Special  "FARM  uni  GARDEN" 

Oder dn  tiutvuilL-d  opportunity  m  secure 
" Lar-xx  <Hij  Oa/a^u“/»f  one  yi*ur,  Abwo- 
of  Choicest 

GAItlH'-.V  vi  i'.Jis  ,u  ,s  trpiiun  cost  M 
send  Uin  ,i„d  (.Vsr.f-u-  ■. the  month  y 

rurujef.  |U|ht)  on,.-  vt;u  KliEt  with  e.i.ii 

Trial  I’m  k u«r  **jK f  Durr’. Iowa S.-rda 

v  .  --  —  -  —  - - —  — -  -  ’wo  make  the  Ml,-:  to  Itnlutw yuuto  trv  ,mr  S. ,  i  . 

»"and  to  Inifodne,,  tbtm  tmo  thomtsnds  of  new  borons  tbu  season,  tr„  want  every  Punster  awl  Gurdeurr  (»  «l,.. 
them  a  lutr,  hniirat  trial-  Pac*agw“P"  noutains  one  psokt  i  •*.,»,  Cuhun  Uu,-,  u  \V  almneluu  New 
lie  Tomulth  I  xetlalor  Cubbuae.  Lone  l.rsngc  OumI.  Market  A>Ir%.  iir  ™ ^Fringed  l.eiu".^ 

Musuwiivlh  Ke<J  4>iiUui.  hugur  I'urasiii*.  l  ung  hk-arlot  Hudl-Ji.  Uuwtou  VsrkMC'u  usubv  r,  I’urwle-ton  Tur^ 
Hln»  Ilu3  \  !<»!*•  Mi’liia  $  »Imi  Su|»crb  l  uim)  y  which  4lunu  »*Ux  fur  ^Oct )  I'nitl  price  of  Uic^tt  S«!*ni a  afi  1  nil.  mm 
0|ul  Ui«  prior  of  tho  *■  fwm  an!  i»ur li.it.  ftOe.*  lawklus  S2«30«  08} d  Htr  whit  vv  t(ft  fhr  t>\i  \  M fl 

$500  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS  t«  nil  purchaser* or  t Sew  trial  parkagea.  and  su>  others*  "Pud 

pi-l  irnlari  and  dlrwi  teua  isutotsljr  with  usoit  paokngt,.  Orvler  .,1  on«  »>-d  take  adraougv  01  Oil-  greatest,  oiler  ever  mail,- 
l»«rr  •  laws  >>  <  <1  M  unuulasent  with  each  order.  Send  your  address,  with  6«e.  tu  cash  or  stumps,  „  ,i  rreeive  the  See  ls 
b*  "t,',u  mall  sn,l  ibc  puper  one  yrur.  ull  Gill*  prepaid,  and  we  wilt  enter  v,„ir  t„  cmpeU-  tor  tbs 

Cash  Premiums.  £.  W.  DORR  sSfc  CO.,  207  Fourth  St.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


jecxa-ocG'OC'Or^Yc^cetNJ^cca 
ILOOK!  40  £F1Vl'1scKl' s>tka  uw-S 

m  n  f-haf^SsW-.d.  Cnixmi. i  (  .tt-tVs, i 

r,"*4',  8trrts,M,.r  [  re  1  •  v  -,  ,t.-  or  *45  Larue \ 
tIi!P0T,n  rl:£  J  Jtrnmo  farti.  .name  on  2 

V„l '  v/ln  “n>1  Ihl--.  le^intiioWplnt-t 

',h-‘lu  an<I~VtTtarii),#I.  Large  111-  V 
i  with  each  order.  r 

Arinkord  PKivnxa  co„  N’orfh  bran  ford.  Conn,  a 

^0^C0CCC^CC€C€CCG€0a>C^J 


CENTENNIAL  GRAPE 


For  tills  or  any  other  new  or  old  crane  vine 
Send  for  Price  List  u>  l>  **.  >i  \  «.\  i  > 

Wntertown,  S 
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Conducted  by 
BLBKKT  8.  CARMAN. 

THE  RURAL  SEW  YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  Yorfc 


Address 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  33,  1884.  1 

_ 8 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  White  1 
Plume  Celerv  of  Henderson  lslhe  same  as 
the  French  Gderie  Mane  of  Chemin,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sport  appears  to  have  ‘ 

shown  itself  simultaneously  among  seve¬ 
ral  American  growers  about  three  years 
ago;  but  the  growers  lost  it.  from  one 
oause  or  another.  i 

- - - - - 

The  Ohio  River,  beginning  at  Pittsburg  • 

bv  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  and  ending  at  Cairo,  by  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  receives  the 
drainage  of  an  area  more  than  300,000  ! 

square  miles  io  extent.  During  the  past 
weeh  the  river  and  its  tributaries  have 
been  swollen  by  the  greatest  flood  ever 
known  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Day  after  day 
the  telegraph  has  been  occupied  and  the 
papers  tilled  with  heart-rending  accounts 
of  the  terrible  overflow.  Tbe  disaster, 
however,  beggars  description.  The 
weather  record  alone  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  calamity.  Up  to  Wednesday  last, 
the  13th,  the  February  rainfall  over  the 
entire  Ohio  Yalley  was  4.89  inches,  or  an 
inch  and  a-half  more  than  usually  falls 
during  the  whole  of  February.  More¬ 
over  a  great  depth  of  snow  melted  by 
the  downpour,  a’ded  to  the  deluge. 
The  weight  of  an  inch  of  water  over  a 
single  mile  is  estimated  at  60.000  tons; 
what  must  have  been  the  weight,  of  the 
waters  that  rushed  into  the  Ohio  from 
the  broad  basin  it  drains  to  the  north  and 
south'.  At  Cincinnati,  on  Wednesday, 
the  waters  rose  to  71  1-2  feet,  against  60.4 
feet  during  last  year’s  flood.  On  both 
sides  of  the  river  a  yellow,  turbed  sea 
stretches  for  miles  over  the  low  country, 
hundreds  of  farms  being  thirty  feet  and 
more  under  water.  Fences,  grain  and 
hay  stacks,  bams,  dwelling  houses  have 
been  nearly  ruined  or  swept  away  entirely 
in  country  places,  and  towns  on  low 
ground  have  been  terribly  devastated. 
The  losses  of  property  are  incalulable. 
Over  100,000  people  are  without  homes, 
food  or  clothing,  and  must  remain  so  for 
weeks.  Public  and  private  charity  must 
come  generously  to  the  support  of  the 
afflicted.  The  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  Union  are  generously  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  let  our 
open-hearted  farmers  swell  the  charitable 
stream  by  sending  their  contributions  to 
Henry  C.  Urner,  Chairman  of  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

- -  »  - - 

MORRISON’S  ' ' HORIZONTAL ”  TARIFF 
BILL. 

The  Morrison  “  horizontal”  tariff  bill, 
now  before  Congress,  cuts  down  the  pres¬ 
ent  import  duties  on  most  foreign  goods 
about  20  per  cent.,  and  adds  a  few  items 
to  the  “  free  list.”  This  is  a  considerable 
way  from  “  free  trade,”  but  a  good  long 
step  towards  it.  So  far  as  the  farmers 
are  concerned,  if  the  bill  should  pass, 
they  will  be  able  to  get  most  of  what  they 
buy  cheaper  on  account  of  the  lower 
price  at  which  foreign  goods  can  be  sold ; 
the  lower  cost  of  some  home-made  goods 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  duty  on  the  ‘  ‘raw 
materials”  of  which  they  are  made,  and, 
finally,  the  closer  competition  between 
domestic  and  foreign  wares.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  “  protection”  now  af¬ 
forded  to  agricultural  products  will  be 
lowered  as  follows: 

ArticUt.  Present  rate.  Morrison’s  rate u 

ans  pork .  per  CWt.  SOc.  per  cwt.. 

RpAswfix  . '•  20  per  cent.  16  per  cent. 

Buttw  .'.'.v;. *4  per  CWt.  $3.20  per  cwt. 

rbeese  .  *4  per  cwt.  *3.20  per  cwt. 

Corn  .  10c.  per  hush.  8c.  per  busb. 

Hums  anti  bacon .  *2  per  cwt.  *1 . W  per  cwt. 

Honey  .  . .  20c.  per  gal.  lGf.  per  gal. 

Live  animals .  20  per  cent.  ifi  per  cent. 

Meai  .  10c.  per  hush.  8c.  per  bush. 

. .  10c.  per  hush.  Sc.  per  hush. 

Potatoes  . .  15C.  per  bush.  12c.  per  bush- 

Rye  flour  . .  *1.5o  per  cwt.  *1.20  per  cwt. 

tSSow  . .  *1  per  cwt.  80c.  per  cwt. 


as  regards  this  country.  Indeed  it  was 
our  refusal  to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada  in  1866  that  compelled  that 
country  to  retaliate,  and  what  has  either 
country  gamed  bv  the  restrictions  on  the 
trade  of  the  other?  The  present  duties 
on  foreign  wool  arc  not  likely  to  be  med¬ 
dled  with,  aud  the  producers  of  cane,  sor¬ 
ghum  and  maple  sugar  are  protesting 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  against  any 
diminution  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar; 
but  it  is  very  likely  they  will  have  to 
speak  louder  and  more  persistently  before 
their  demands  will  receive  attention. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SORGHUM  SUGAR- 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


Potatoes  ■  ‘ ' V.V.V  15C.' per  bush.  12c.  per  bush. 
»  .  .  *i.»fPercwt.  *i.»rPPr  ™ 


rtyrnour..::.."" .... .  rCtfper cwt. 

Tallow  .  *1  per  cwt. 

Vegetables . .  .  10  por  cent. 

Wheat .  2oc.  per  bush 

Wheat  flour .  20  percent. 


8  per  cent. 
Uie.  per  bush. 
Ifi  per  cent. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  producing  most 
of  these  things  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  defy  competition  and  need  no  ‘  ‘protec¬ 
tion,”  except,  perhaps  along  the  Canadian 
border.  Our  imports  of  rye,  bailey  and 
potatoes  alone  in  1882  paid  $3,200,060  in 
duties,  and  most  of  them  came  from  the 
Dominion.  Across  the  line  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  now  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
nwuHftrincr  the  n resent  “protective”  tariff 


TnE  New  York  State  Sugar-Growers 
met  in  convention  at  Geneva  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week. 
Although  the  past  season  in  this  State  has 
been  a  very  unfavorable  one,  it  was  th6 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  that  the 
future  outlook  of  New  York  as  a  sugar- 
gr owing  State  was  highly  promising. 
Notwithstanding  the  manufacture  of 
sorghum  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  four  manufactories  alone 
have,  in  an  unfavorable  year,  produced 
800,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

Many  interesting  facts  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  those  present,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  value  to  all  those  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  of  producing 
sugar  at  home.  Prof.  Weber,  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  advised  that  when  large 
quantities  of  cane  are  grown,  various 
kinds  should  be  planted,  maturing  at  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons,  so  that,  one  can  be  worked 
up  while  the  other  is  ripening.  He  thinks 
Early  Amber  and  Early  Golden  best  for 
early  maturing  cane,  but  lie  prefers  late 
maturing  varieties  in  a  climate  where  they 
will  ripen. 

When  cane  is  cut  and  allowed  to  lie, 
the  cane  sugar  changes  to  grape  sugar, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  this  change,  cane 
should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  over 
one  night.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  may  be 
saved  by  properly  observing  this  rule. 
Sprouting  the  seed  does  not  hasten  the 
crop  forward,  as  experiments  have  demon¬ 
strated.  The  application  of  superphos¬ 
phate  has  been  found  highly  beneficial, 
increasing  tbe  percentage  of  sugar  to  a 
great  extent,  and  causing  the  seed  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  the  crop  to  ripen  earlier.  In  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  topped  and  un¬ 
topped  cane,  the  topped  cane  was  found 
to  produce  three  per  cent,  more  sugar 
than  the  other,  which  makes  a  difference 
of  36  pounds  of  sugar  in  5  ton  of  cane.  _ 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  shown  a  determination  to  push 
this  new  industry  vigorously  to  the  front; 
and  we  feel  confident  of  ultimate  success. 
Resolutions  wore  drawn  up  setting  forth 
the  immense  material  importance  of  the 
sugar  producing  question  to  New  Tork 
and  the  country  at  large;  requesting  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  a  suitable  sum  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  members  of 
the'  National  Academy  ol  Sciences,  who 
shall  continue  their  investigations,  his¬ 
torical,  industrial,  scientific  and  experi¬ 
mental,  in  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet,  cane, 
sorghum,  maize,  maple  and  other  sugar- 
producing  plants.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
call  the  attention  of  each  Senator  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  other  State 
representatives  to  this  matter,  and  that 
the  Legislature  be  asked  to  make  such  an 
appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  for  two  years ;  and  that 
Congress  be  requested  to  retain  the  duty 
on  sugar  to  protect  and  foster  home  in¬ 
dustry. 

ALIEN  LAND-GRABBERS. 


Among  the  bills  now  before  Congress  is 
one  providing  that  aliens  who  have  not 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  cannot  become 
owners  of  land  in  any  of  our  Territories, 
and  in  some  of  the  States,  notably  in 
Texas,  there  is  a  movement  towards  sim¬ 
ilar  legislation.  Of  all  sorts  of  monopoly, 
land  monopoly  is  the  most  galling.  It  is 
this  that  has  driven  millions  across  the 
Atlantic  to  our  Bhores,  and  wherever  its 
evil  effects  have  beeu  felt  there  popular 
discontent  and  indignation  have  been 
aroused.  Wheu  we  find,  therefore,  that 
foreign  capitalists  are  getting  possession 
of  principalities  in  various  thinly  set¬ 
tled  parts  of  the  country,  a  public  pro¬ 
test  against  such  monopolies  is  in  order. 
8ir  James  Reed,  we  are  told,  owns  2,000, - 
000  acres  in  Montana  and  Dakota; 
Phillips,  Marshall  &  Co.,  have  1,300,000 
in  Mississippi ;  Alexander  Grant,  350,000 
in  Kansas;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  500,000 


in  Nebraska  and  Colorado;  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  aud  three  other  foreigners.  400,- 
000  in  Texas;  Lord  Stafford  100,000  otj 
the  Northern  Pacific,  Lord  Dunravco 
100  000  in  Colorado ;  and  the  Earl  of  Athol 
100,000  in  Texas;  while  the  Earl  of  Ons¬ 
low  and  other  aliens  own  equally  large 
tracts  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Most  of  these  large  estates  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  land-grant  railroad  com¬ 
panies  or  from  private  individuals;  for 
although  an  alien  under  our  present  laws 
can  purchase  Government  land  at  public 
sale,  or  land  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary 
private  entry,  it  has  not  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Homestead  Law,  in  1862,  to  offer  agri¬ 
cultural  land  at  public  sale  but  to  reserve 
it  for  settlement  and  entry  under  the 
homestead,  pre-emption  and  timber-cu  - 
ture  acts.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
great  deal  of  dishonest  practices  in  the 
frontier  land  offices,  by  which  vast  areas 
of  the  public  lands  have  been  fraudulently 
disposed  of.  It  is  against  the  general 
welfare  that  such  large  estates  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  or  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  evil  is  Srca_y  1 e  . 
hnneed  when  these  are  aliens.  Few  of 
these  alien  large  land-owners  expect  any 
return  for  their  money  within  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  They  have  no  in¬ 
tention  whatever  to  improve  the  lands 
themselves,  though  they  may  lease  them 
to  stock-owners.  They  merely  wait  until 
their  investments  will  pay  through  the 
development  of  the  country  by  others. 

Although  it  is  declared  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  Congress  to  a<*  upon  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  bills  introduced 
still  we  trust  the  bill  above  referred  to 
will  be  reported  at  an  early  day  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  it 
was  referred.  The  evil  is  greatest  in  the 
Territories,  over  which  Congress  has  con¬ 
trol':  but  some  of  the  States  also  should 
prevent  bv  suitable  legislation  the  accu¬ 
mulation  '  of  such  enormous  tracts  of 
country  in  single  hands.  .  There  no 
other  country  in  the  world  in  which  aliens 


oilier  wuuiim  -  ,  -| »i_  * 

can  acquire  real  estate  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  in  this  ;  isn’t  this  generosity 
to  strangers  an  injustice  to  our  own  citi- 

•ypriQ? 


PROPOSED  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  IN¬ 
DUSTRY. 


to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  authorized  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
diseased  animals.  All  transportation  of 
infested  animals  from  one  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  to  another  is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
all’ the  officials  or  agents  of  railroad, 
steamboat  lines,  etc.,  that  violate  this  pro¬ 
vision,  after  notification  by  letter  or  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  or  more  than  $5,000  or  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  all  United 
States  District-Attorneys  to  prosecute  all 
violations  of  the  act.  To  carry  in  to  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $250,  - 
000  is  appropriated :  to  be  expended 
mostly  in  paying  for  slaughtered  animals 
and  disinfecting  contaminated  premises. 

In  the  bill  no  provision  is  made_  for  tbe 
inspection  of  dead  meat  ;  but  it  is  likely 
that  another  bill  will  be  framed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter. 

All  the  stock-raising  interests  of  the 
country  appear  to  favor  this  bill.  aB  peti¬ 
tions  supporting  its  provisions  have  been 
received  in  shoals  from  different  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  the  raising^  of  live 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  115  live  stock 
dealers,  brokers,  etc.,  in  Chicago  have 
petitioned  against  it  on  the  ground  that 
no  pi  euro-pneumonia  exists  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  that  American  cat¬ 
tle  are  sounder  now  than  for  the  last  40 
years,  and  that  the  chief  result  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  will  be  to  afford  “places  for  an 
army  of  office-seekers.” 

- »  - - 

BREVITIES. 

Judge  of  the  value  of  your  farm  paper  by 
the  time  it  takes  you  to  look  it  over?  ' 

Referring  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
with  the  full  page  cut  of  different  breeds  of 
poultry.  Mr.  Stahl  humorously  writes  us: 
“Your  last  number  is  the  f on'! est  paper  I  have 
ever  seen  published.  Do  yon  cd  ell  cafe  to 
crow  over  it?” 

We  will  say  this  for  Cleveland’s  Rural 
New-Yorker  Pea.  viz.,  that  they  are  as  badly 
infested  with  weevils  as  any  peas  we  have 
ever  handled.  Our  readers  may  plant  the 
“buggv”  ones  all  the  same — some  will  germi¬ 
nate,  though  none  will  make  as  strong  plants 
as  if  they  were  sound. 


“A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  diseased  cattle  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extir¬ 
pation  of  pleuro-pn eumonia  and  other 
contagious  diseases  among  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,”  is  the  rather  lengthy  title  of  the 
measure  introduced  into  Congress  by  Mr. 
Hatch,  Chairman  of  the  1.I?.l1lserC 
teo  on  Agriculture.  The  bill  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  organize 
the  Bureau,  appointing  as  its  chief  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon  at  a  salary  of 
$3,000  a  year,  and  a  clerk  at  an  annua 
salary  of  $1,500.  Moreover,  he  is  to  ap¬ 
point  two  competent  agents  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  “report  upon  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  treating,  transporting  and  oaring 
for  animals,  aud  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of 
contagious  pleuro  pneumonia  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  spread  of  other  contagi¬ 
ous  diseases.  These  are  to  be  paid  $10  a 
day  and  “all  necessary  expenses  while 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
their  duties  under  this  act. 

The  Commissioner  is  to  prepare  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  extir¬ 
pation  of  contagious  diseases  among  live 
stock  and  to  communicate  these  to  the 
Executive  authority  of  each  btate  and 
Territory,  and  invite  these  authorities  to  | 
cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 
Whenever  any  State  or  Territory  in  which 
any  communicable  disease  prevails  con¬ 
sents  to  cooperate  with  the  general  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  suppression,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  authorized  to  expend  as  much 
money  as  may  be  needed  to  make 
necessary  investigations,  pay  lor  in¬ 
fected  animals  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  for  the  disinfection  of  contaminated 
buildings,  etc.,  provided  the  State  or 
Territory  shall  pay  half  the  cost  ot  the 
slaughtered  animals,  and  half  the  expense 
of  disinfection  and  the  necessary  pom  e 
regulations  in  quarantining  and  curing  lor 
infected  herds.  Whenever  any  infected 
State  or  Territory  refuses  cooperation, 
then  the  President  is  authorized  to  quar¬ 
antine  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it,  and  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
cattle  out  of  such  State,  Territory  or  dis¬ 
trict.  To  prevent  the  exportation  of  dis¬ 
eased  stock  special  investigation  is  to  be 
made  along  the  Canadian  border  and  the 
lines  of  transportation  from  all  parts  ot 
the  United  States  to  ports  from  which 
.  live  stock  are  exported;  the  results  are 


There  ore  few  May  flowers  more  satisfacto¬ 
ry  than  the  old  Bleeding-Heart  or  Dicentra 
spcctabilis.  It  is  very  hardy.  Clumps  of 
such  herbaceous  plants  as  this  and  the  new 
kinds  of  aquilegias,  campanulas  (Canterbury 
Bells),  fox  glove,  larkspur,  etc  ,  are  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  gratifying. 

For  the  prevalent  disease  of  scaly  legs  in 
fowls  caused  by  a  minute  insect,  rubbing  the 
legs  with  an  ointment  of  sulphur,  kerosene, 
etc.,  is  advised.  The  remedy  is  good  enough, 
but  a  better  one  is  immersing  the  feet  and 
legs  in  a  tomato-can  of  kerosene.  Do  this 
every  three  days  until  a  cure  is  effected. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  T  ands  js 
likelv  to  recommend  some  radical  changes  in 
the  Homestead  Law.  A  homesteader  will 
have  a  year  instead  of  six  months  to  prepare 
a  home  on  his  claim;  but  he  must  meanwhile 
prepare  a  given  area  for  planting.  Final 
proof  and  patent  will  lie  allowed  only  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  instead  of  five  as  now.  In 
treeless  regions  tbe  planting  and  care  of  a 
certain  number  of  trees  will  be  required,  in 
view  of  the  repeal  of  the  Timber  Culture  Law. 
The  Pre-emption  Law  is  more  likely  to  be 
radically  amended  than  repealed. 

How  the  street,  venders  make  their  wares 
shine!  How  neat,  and  clean  they  keep  then- 
goods  to  entice  customers!  If  not  engaged 
in  selling,  they  dust,  and  rub  and  polish,  and 
arrange  things  in  an  attractive  manner,  be¬ 
cause,  you  know,  perhaps  the  shine  on  that 
pan  is  Worth  five  cents.  They  study  to  please 
the  eve  All  ha!  iny  farmer  friend,  that  is 
the  very  thing:  that  is  one  of  the  essentials  to 
the  road  t.o  success— to  successful  farming. 
Make  your  things  shine.  Study  to  please 
your  customers.  Keep  a  clean  stable,  clean 
cows,  clean  milk-pails,  cleau,  sweet  butter, 
and  make  clean  money. 

And  you  never  thought  that  you  would 
make  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  sorgum  sugar 
everv  year,  did  you?  You  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  five  years  ago  that  vou  would  send 
to-da  v  to  the  Blankville  Sugar  Refinery  for  the 
three  barrels  of  granulated  sugar  made  from 

your  Earlv  Amber  Cane,  had  you?  But.  isn 
that  splendid  looking  augur,  and  doesn  t  it 
sweeten  up  your  coffee  as  well  as  any  you 
ever  tested,  and  isn't  there  a  big  saving  m 
vour  sugar  bill,  although  you  do  use  more 
We  knew  there  would  tie.  and  we  knew  that 
the  United  States  would  be  making  sugar  U» 
plenty  if  only  those  persistent  sorghum  men 
were  given  a  chaoce. 

The  United  States  Government,  has  joined 
the  fence-cutter*  bv  ordering  the  cutting  ot  the 
wire  fences  with  which  a  number  of  wealthy 
cattle  owners  inclosed  large  areas  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  in  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and 
Other  Western  Territories.  The  managers  of 
the  ranches  are  now  in  Washington  in  older, 
if  possible,  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  TheV 
confess  that  they  have  violated  the  law  m 
refusing  to  permit  the  Government,  mail-car 
riers  to  cross  their  misappropriated  lands 
The  onlv  argument,  they  use  to  retain  what 
they  have  illegally  seized  upon  is  that  Dy 
raising  cattle  cheaply  they  make  meat 
cheaper  to  the  consumer.  The  Governmen  , 
however,  is  not  likely  to  modify  its  decision 
!  that  the  fences  must  be  removed. 
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NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

It  is  part  of  our  American  system  to  get  up 
a  boom  and  then  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Just  now  this  system  is  being  stretched  to  the 
thinnest  attenuation  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Cattle  Commission  who — to  use  a 
common  expression  among  wicked  people — 
have  got  a  soft  thing.  Cattle  diseases  have 
been  investigated  and  investigated  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  still  they  are  investigated 
and  will  be  so  long  as  the  investigators  keep 
(  he  copious  teat  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
between  their  jaws.  A  million  more  for  in¬ 
vestigating  cattle  diseases!!  and  then  how 
many  more  millions  before  any  one  practical 
thing  is  done.  If  any  practical  man  suggests 
that  the  farmers  take  better  precautions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  health  of  their  stock,  the  whole 
bevy  of  investigators  are  down  upon  him  with 
a  hue  and  cry  to  the  effect  that  contagious 
diseases  cannot  be  prevented,  nor  can  they  be 
cured,  and  sanitary  precautions  are  of  no 
avail.  Well  t.heu  let  us  say  with  the  bearded 
Turk :  “Mashallali!  it  is  useless  to  strive 
against  the  inevitable :  therefore,  let  us  give 
tip  all  this  costly  and  frivolous  investigation; 
for  what  can't  be  prevented  or  cured,  must  be 
endured.” 

*** 

Just  here  I  want  to  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  find  the  result  of  a  little  investi¬ 
gation  of  my  own.  Dr.  Salmon,  it  is  reported, 
is  investigating  chicken  cholera  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm  at  Washington.  In  his  reports 
made  in  t.lie  Agricultural  Department  Re¬ 
ports  lie  says  he  has  found  no  remedy ;  but  he 
hopes  ho  will  be  able  to  show  that  by  means 
of  an  attenuated  virus  chickens  can  be  in¬ 
oculated  and  made  cholera-proof.  He  has 
said  the  same  of  hog  cholera,  and  hopes  the 
same  of  that  disease. 

*** 

Now  I  notice  in  a  certain  journal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement:  “  Use  Dr.  Salmon’s 
Hog  Cholera  Specific,  chicken  powder,”  etc., 
etc.,  warranted  to  prevent  and  cure  hog 
cholera  ;  to  cure  chicken  cholera,  etc.,  etc. 

V 

And  then  I  wonder  if  these  two  Dr.  Sal¬ 
mons  are  the  same  “Monsieur  Tonson  come 
again,”  or  are  they  brothers  or  uncles  or 
cousins'  If  they  are,  there  is  a  big  screw- 
loose  in  this  chicken  cholera  investigating 
business,  or  else  in  the  cholera  specific  busi¬ 
ness.  If  they  are  uot,  should  not  the  Dr.  Sal¬ 
mon — U  .  S.  chicken  cholera  investigator — 
take  special  pains  to  prevent  the  use  of  his 
name  in  this  connection? 

**# 

Now  I  affirm  in  spite  of  all  the  investiga¬ 
tors  and  other  objectors  that  good  sanitary 
regulations  will  prevent  hog  cholera  and 
chicken  cholera,  just  as  they  prevent  the  simi¬ 
lar  disease,  human  cholera,  as  well  as  yellow 
fever,  scarlet  fever  and  other  virulent  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  the  concentrated  nastiness  of  the 
system  of  keeping  and  feeding  our  live  stock, 
especially  swine  and  fowls  that  produces  and 
encourages  those  diseases;  and  all  the  investi¬ 
gations  in  regard  to  inoculation  with  attenu¬ 
ated  virus,  and  all  the  talk  about  these  virulent 
diseases  are  merely  a  thiu  excuse  for  drawing 
on  the  public  purse  for  appropriations. 

*** 

It  is  exceedingly  injurious.  I  don’t  blame 
the  Germans  and  French  and  English  people 
for  being  alarmed  about  our  diseased  meats. 
If  we  need  a  million  dollars  to  investigate 
contagious  and  fatal  animal  diseases,  that  is 
proof  enough  to  foreigners  that  we  must  have 
a  fearfuJ  amount  of  disease  among  our  live 
stock.  If  I  kept  a  provision  store  and  hung 
out  a  yellow  flag  iu  front  of  it  and  posted 
bills  to  the  effect  that  I  had  several  scientific 
persons  investigating  my  diseased  meats  and 
trying  to  find  a  cure  for  the  diseases  of  the 
beeves  and  pigs,  etc.,  etc.,  whose  meat  I  was 
selling,  how  could  I  reasonably  complain  if  my 
customers  kept  away  from  my  shop? 

Which  reminds  mo  of  a  story  that  is  appli¬ 
cable  here.  A  noted  sausage  maker  did  a 
thriving  business  and  everybody  said  what  ex¬ 
cellent  sausages  he  made  and  how  cheap  they 
were,  and  his  store  was  crowded  all  the  time 
with  purchasers.  But  an  envious  competitor 
determined  to  stop  this  golden  stream  of 
wealth  which  poured  into  the  pocket  of  this 
sausage  maker.  Watching  his  opportunity 
when  the  store  was  crowded,  he  rushed  in 
with  a  bob  veal  on  his  shoulder  and  two  dead 
dogs  neatly  skinned  all  but  the  paws  and  the 
grinning  heads,  and  dashed  them  down  on  the 
counter,  saying, “This  finishes  my  lot  Mr,  — , 

I  will  come  iii  to-morrow  and  settle.”  Of 
course,  the  purchasers  fled  uud  stopped  buying 
sausages  at  that  store.  Ts  uot  this  about  what 
the  U .  S.  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  and  all 


the  investigators  of  live  stock  diseases  are  do¬ 
ing? 

*** 

In  a  reeent'paper  I  saw  a  fierce  article 
against  the  German  and  French  people  for 
their  antipathy  to  our  pork  on  account  of 
their  fear  of  trichinae  in  it,  and  the  writer 
avers  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  country. 
Directly  following  this  is  a  report  of  two  seri¬ 
ous  cases  of  trichinosis  in  a  Western  town 
caused  by  eating  sausages!  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  actual  consumption  of  pork  in  France  has 
fallen  off  seriously  and  the  price  has  fallen  18 
per  cent.  That  shows  that  the  scare  is  a  real 
one  and  that  the  French  people  are  refusing 
to  eat  pork.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  of  this 
parasitic  disease  now  than  there  ever  has 
been  and  no  more  here  than  in  Europe.  It  is 
all  a  natural  consequence  of  our  system  of  sen¬ 
sational  journalism,  which  sacrifices  truth  to 
notoriety.  Not  long  ago  the  papers  were 
full  of  pictures  of  this  parasite  and  long  de¬ 
scriptions  of  it,  and  ignorant  writers  who  did 
not  know  perhaps  that  they  themselves  might 
have  a  few  millions  of  the  nasty  things  en¬ 
cysted  in  their  muscles  and  that  their  grand¬ 
fathers  and  fathers  njay  have  hail  the  same, 
made  a  great  fuss  about  this  new  and  strange 
and  very  dreadful  disease.  You  can  scarcely 
take  up  a  paper  but  there  is  something  in  it 
about  live-stock  diseases  here  and  there  and 
all  over;  most  of  which  is  greatly  exaggerated 
and  some  of  it  quite  untrue.  But  a  few  pro¬ 
fessors  and  politicians  make  money  out  of  it, 
and  so  the  excitement  is  kept  up,  to  the  very 
great  detriment  of  our  great  live  stock  inter¬ 
ests. 

RAISING  ONE’S  OWN  BEEF. 

I  read  a  great  deal  about  live  stock  in  the 
Rural,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  account 
of  a  farmer’s  raising  his  own  beef.  I  have 
only  six  acres  of  land;  a  part  is  covered  with 
buildings;  a  part  is  in  garden,  the  rest  is 
meadow  and  pasture.  I  keep  two  cows  and 
raise  a  calf  for  beef  each  year.  On  December 
2  last  I  butchered  one  that  had  been  dropped 
on  March  30.  The  quarters  weighed  836 
pounds ;  the  hide  56  pounds,  and  I  got  ten  quarts 
of  tallow  after  the  fat  was  tried  out.  I 
sold  one  quarter  for  $8,  which  was  more  than 
I  paid  for  the  meal  for  feed.  After  the  calf 
was  six  weeks  old,  it  was  fed  no  new  milk, 
but  it  got  all  the  waste  skim-milk  from  the 
two  cows,  together  with  a  little  hay.  It  was 
not  turned  out  to  pasture,  or  given  any  green 
feed.  “  an  18-year  SUBSCRIBER." 


3ntmstr’l  Societies. 

WINTER  MEETING  OF  THE  ONTARIO 
FRUIT-GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

[Rural  Special  Report.] 

The  Ontario  (Canada)  Fruit-Growers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  society  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  re¬ 
ceives  yearly  $3,000  from  as  many  members. 
The  Provincial  Government  appropriates  an¬ 
nually  |I,800  to  it,  and  in  addition  prints  and 
binds  iu  good  shape  a  sufficient  number  of  its 
reports  to  supply  all  its  members.  Each 
member  receives  the  Canadian  Horticulturist, 
a  monthly  periodical  published  by  the  society 
and  edited  by  the  Secretary,  D.  W.  Beadle; 
also  a  copy  of  the  annual  report,  and,  beside 
these,  the  society  distributes  free  each  year, 
to  each  member  for  trial  and  introduction,  a 
plant,  tree  or  shrub  of  some  new  or  rare  va¬ 
riety,  so  that  really  it  gives  each  member 
much  more  than  the  worth  of  his  dollar.  It  is 
able  to  do  this  only  by  the  extended  govern¬ 
ment  aid. 

Cauada  is  not  the  cold,  frozen,  barren  coun¬ 
try  many  of  our  people  have  been  wout  to 
think  it,  for  it  has  a  large  amount  of  very  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit-growing  country;  notably  that 
portion  lying  betweeu  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario, 
St.  Clair.  Huron,  and  the  Georgian  Bay.  The 
basin  lying  south  of  and  bordering  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  produces  the  finest  peaches,  grapes  aud 
other  fruits  in  large  quantities,  aud  at  great 
profit.  In  the  territory  first  named  aud  aloug 
the  north  shore  of  I^ake  Ontario,  and  border¬ 
ing  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  small  fruits  grow  finely  and  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly,  and  grapes  need  only  to  be 
cut  loose  from  their  trellis  each  Winter  to  en¬ 
dure  the  climate  aud  pay  well.  Canadian  ap. 
pies  are  of  fine  appearance,  good  quality,  aud 
take  first  rank  in  the  English  markets. 

Woodstock  is  a  thriving  city  situated  uear 
the  center  of  the  first-mentioned  fruit  region, 
and  it  was  here  January  80  and  81  that  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  Winter  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held. 

The  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  author 
of  “Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits,”  in  his  open¬ 
ing  address  congratulated  the  society  on  its 
prosperity.  He  said  Cauada  had  too  long 
neglected  the  orchard,  by  tar  the  most  profit¬ 
able  part  of  the  farm,  but  through  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  this  society  and  the  example  of  its 
members,  new  interest  was  being  awakened, 


and  new  life  infused  into  this  industry.  Fruit 
growers  were  a  generous  class.  They  had  no 
secrets,  but  were  willing  to  share  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  with  each  other,  thus 
largely  benefiting  all.  In  a  short  time  Cana¬ 
da  must  take  a  prominent  place,  especially 
among  apple  growers.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  the  general  opinion  expressed  was 
in  favor  of  largely  extending  orchard  plant¬ 
ing,  though  failures  sometimes  occurred.  The 
average  profit  per  annum  for  ten  years  was 
placed  at  not  less  than  $100  per  acre. 

One  or  two  new  Canadian  seedlings  were 
mentioned,  yet  all  agreed  that  for  profit  those 
old  sorts,  Golden  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  North¬ 
ern  Spy  and  Spitzenberg  were  the  best,  in  the 
order  named.  From  many  experiments  made 
in  shipping  it  was  decided  that  wrapping 
apples  separately  in  tissue  paper,  or  the  use 
of  a  package  better  than  the  ordinary  barrel 
did  not  pay.  Close  planting  was  denounced 
as  one  of  the  wily  tricks  of  the  nurserymen  to 
sell  large  numbers  of  trees.  They  should 
never  be  planted  uear  enough  so  that  the  tope 
would  ever  meet.  They  were  bound  to  raise 
apples  away  up  in  the  cold  North  above  45}$'', 
and  were  experimenting  with  the  Russian 
varieties,  by  training  them  low  so  that  the 
tops  should  shade  the  trunks,  and  mulching 
the  soil  gave  great  hopes. 

The  discussion  of  “Non-professional  Flori¬ 
culture”  showed  a  large  amount  of  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  flowers  and  their  cul¬ 
ture  among  the  farmers.  The  practice  of 
creating  a  fashionable  craze  over  some  gaudy 
flower,  like  the  sunflower,  was  strongly  con¬ 
demned;  there  was  abundant  room  for  fools 
to  show  their  foolishness  in  dress  without  dese¬ 
crating  the  love  for  beautiful  flowers.  The 
culture  of  flowers  to  those  who  really  love 
them  is  a  recreation,  not  a  labor,  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  love  them  they  seem  to 
thrive  almost  everywhere.  The  increase  of 
varieties,  the  improvement  of  bloom  and  the 
extension  of  culture  iu  the  past  few  years  have 
been  alike  wonderful  and  encouraging.  Roses 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  queenly  of  all 
flowers,  but  the  most  subject  to  disease  and 
insects,  and  the  most  difficult  to  raise.  No  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  half-hardy  sorts  is  so  good  as 
to  tie  them  to  a  stake  and  surround  them  with 
long  rye  straw  tied  to  a  taller  stake. 

Apples  for  feeding  purposes  were  declared 
to  compare  as  9  to  11  with  beets,  and  as 9  to  15 
with  potatoes.  They  were  a  very  healthful 
food,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  evaporator 
none  but  the  most  inferior  should  be  fed. 
When  used  as  food  they  should  always  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  some  dry  and  rich  food,  such 
as  bran  and  corn-meal,  etc. 

“Horticulture  in  the  Schools”  was  a  fruitful 
theme.  Secretary  Garfield,  of  Michigan, 
whose  heart  is  in  this  work,  said  we  spend 
years  in  teaching  children  those  things  they 
will  never  have  occasion  to  use,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  teach  them  the  office  of  different 
parts  of  a  plant,  and  how  many  knew  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit,  and 
yet  these  are  our  daily  bread.  No  cne  thing 
so  enlivened  the  school-grounds  and  so  drew 
the  children  as  beautiful  flowers.  If  we  were 
to  give  some  time  to  the  teaching  of  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  schools  we  should  not  see  so  many 
desolate  farm  grounds.  They  had  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  Michigan  and  were  greatly  en¬ 
couraged. 

Dr.  Beadle  said  a  large  proportion  of  Cana¬ 
dian  homes  had  a  barn-yard,  a  wagon-yard, 
or  a  pig-yard  in  front,  and  between  the 
dwelling-house  and  the  highway,  and  how 
could  we  expect  refinement  in  such  homes. 
He  was  in  favor  of  teaching  botany  and  hor¬ 
ticulture  in  all  schools  aud  he  would  try  to 
change  the  order  of  Things  by  changing  the 
tastes  of  the  children.  Mr.  Wright  said  the 
study  of  botany  in  the  schools  would  necessa¬ 
rily  induce  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  he 
never  yet  saw  a  school-house  filled  with  and 
surrounded  by  flowers  that  was  not  a  model 
school. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  New  York,  said,  in  our 
dreams  of  Heaven,  whether  waking  or  sleep¬ 
ing,  we  always  see  grassy  slopes,  beautiful 
trees  and  fragrant  flowers ;  how  repulsive 
would  be  a  Heaven  like  most  of  our  school 
grounds  and  country  homes,  bare,  bleak  and 
desolate!  No  one  would  care  to  go  there. 
Certainly,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  make 
our  homes  attractive  by  making  them  beauti¬ 
ful.  To  do  this  requires  good  aud  cultivated 
tastes.  The  proper  place,  next  to  home,  to 
cultivate  our  taste,  is  the  school.  We  should 
not  only  teach  theoretical  horticulture  in  the 
schools,  but  should  insist  that  every  school- 
house  should  be  surrounded  by  shrubs  aud 
flowers.  Property  surroundiug  a  tasty  school 
ground  Is  always  more  sought  after,  aud  the 
dooryards  of  such  neighborhoods  always  show 
the  effects  of  the  good  influence.  Teach  the 
children,  by  all  rneaus,  at  the  schools  the  struc¬ 
ture,  uses  and  care  of  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs 
and  they  will  certainly  beautify  the  home, 
and.be  more  contented  aud  happy. 


The  English  sparrow  was  given  a  bad  name ; 
no  one  had  a  good  word  for  the  little  tramp. 
It  was  unanimously  decided  he  must  go. 
“  How  to  make  him,”  is  the  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  society  and  its  American  guests  were 
very  agreeably  entertained  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  City  Council.  The 
sentiments  expressed  showed  a  warm,  broth¬ 
erly  feeling  between  the  two  peoples  and  a 
firm  determination  always  to  remain  friends. 

In  responding  to  the  toast,  “The  President 
of  the  United  States,”  one  of  the  Americans, 
in  a  humorous  speech,  incidentally  alluded  to 
a  union  of  the  two  countries,  and  was  loudly 
cheered  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  audience. 
This  sentiment  is  growing  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  sooner  or  later  will  bring  both 
into  one.  w. 

THE  EYE-OPENER. 

Be  careful  about  what  you  sign.  We  notice 
in  a  Western  “exchange"  that  roofing  paint 
swindlers  in  Lane  County,  Ill.,  give  10  gallons 
of  paint  to  introduce  their  goods,  but  alter  the 
signed  order  to  one  for  a  hundred  or  two  gal¬ 
lons.  the  price  of  which  an  accomplice  present¬ 
ly  calls  around  to  collect.  Quiet,  inoffensive 
and  well-to-do  farmers,  who  wouldn’t  think  of 
shooting  the  rogues,  are  selected  for  this 
“.  business. "  This  caution  will  apply  to  orders, 
etc.,  for  many  other  things  as  well  as  for  roof¬ 
ing-paint. 

The  Galvanic  Girdle  Company,  21  Park 
Row,  New  York,  was  exposed  in  this  place  in 
the  Rural  of  January  5,  last,  on  page  5. 
Our  warning,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  some  of  our  friends,  who  have 
been  swindled  by  it.  The  u  five-dollar  girdle” 
it  promises  in  its  circular  to  send  “abso¬ 
lutely  free,”  on  receipt  of  46  cents,  for  post¬ 
age,  packing,  etc.,  is  a  piece  of  cotton  braid 
three-quarters  of  an  Inch  wide,  to  which 
five  small  copper  and  five  zinc  buttons  are 
fastened  with  a  bit  of  copper  wire,  a  cheap 
brass  buckle  being  secured  at  one  end.  The 
whole  thing  would  be  dear  at  10  cents,  even  if 
it  were  of  any  earthly  use.  This  is  sent  by 
mail  for  a  two  cent  stamp  Out  of  the  46  cents 
asked  for  postage,  packing,  etc.,  therefore  at 
least  35  cents  are  clear  gain. 

In  the  Rural  of  February  2  weexposed  the 
“rottenness"  of  E.  V.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  105 
and  107  Fulton  Street,  this  city.  We  are  still 
receiving  a  large  number  of  inquiries  about 
the  rascals.  At  the  best  what  is  left  of  $300 
after  lawyers' fees.  etc. etc. ,  are  paid,  is  all 
that  will  remain  to  be  divided  among  the 
dupes  to  whom  the  concern  owes  $15,000.  One 
correspondent  says  that  after  a  delay,  he  got 
what  he  ordered  from  the  Arm.  Why,  of 
course,  he  did.  Such  concerns  must  fill  some 
orders  in  whole  or  part ;  otherwise  they  would 
be  exposed  before  they  had  made  a  pile  of  any 
decent  size. 

The  Trunk  Game  is  a  swindle  that  is  very 
commonly  practiced.  To  work  it  only  a  very 
little  money  is  needed  for  postage,  some 
printed  letter  paper  and  envelopes,  and  a  list 
of  rural  addresses,  which  can  be  readily 
bought  from  parties  who  make  a  business  of 
collecting  such  things.  The  letter  paper  has 
generally  the  cut  of  a  large  hotel  and  a  neat 
heading  printed  on  it;  the  envelopes  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  adorned.  To  each  of  the  addresses  col¬ 
lected  (often  several  hundred)  a  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  like  this: 

Prospect  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 
John  Smith,  Esq.,  SmlthvlUe: 

Dear  SIR:— Your  brother  Henry,  who  has  been 
stopping  with  us  for  a  few  days,  died  suddenly  in 
his  room  last  night.  The  house  surgeon  says  he 
died  of  heart  disease.  He  was  writing  you  a  letter 
at  the  time,  the  written  portion  of  which  we  Inclose. 
His  body  Is  now  with  Brown  *  Jones,  undertakers, 
1.197  Brood  Street,  awaiting  your  orders.  His  effects, 
consisting  of  a  lorge  trunk  full  of  wearing  apparel* 
a  heavy  repeating  gold  watch  with  gold  neck-chain, 
a  diamond  pin  and  a  new  revolver,  will  be'  for 
warded  to  you  by  express  on  receipt  of  *20,  the 
amount  of  his  board  bill  due  us.  Permit  us  to  ex¬ 
press  our  regrets  that  you  should  suffer  this  loss. 

Respectfully  yours.  j. 

N.  B.— You  can  send  a  *20  bill  loose  in  a  well  sealed 
envelope. 

The  unfinished  letter  reads  thus : 

Henry  Smith,  Esq..  SmithvUle: 

Dear  Bro:— Although  not  f — 

This  is  written  in  a  different  hand  entirely, 
and  the  last  two  words  are  jumbled  up.  The 
fellow  who  gets  the  letter  may  have  no 
brother  at  all.  but  he  thinks  he  will  get  a  gold 
repeater  and  a  diamond  pin  and  a  gold  neck- 
ehaiu  and  a  new  revolver  for  $20.  He  may 
wonder  how  it  happened  that  the  deceased 
was  writing  to  him,  but  in  his  desire  to  get 
portable  property  he  does  not  reason  much. 
As  much  as  $500  to  $700  have  been  swooped 
in  by  ''working  this  racket”  once. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  against  D. 
C.  Thompson.  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
would  not  advise  anybody  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him. 

The  same  maybe  said  of  H.  C.  Wilkinson  & 
Co.,  195  and  197  Fulton  Street,  New-  York. 
Verbum  sap . 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


LAWLESS  CHILDREN. 


What  does  ail  those  children?  Are  their 
parents  at  war  with  their  neighbor  and  with 
all  mankind,  and  have  these  children,  thus 
early,  gone  into  the  field  to  help  disable  the 
enemy?  You.  might  certainly  think  so.  There 
they  are  on  a  neighbor’s  grounds,  out  of  sight 
of  his  house  because  of  the  shrubbery,  break¬ 
ing  whips  from  his  line  young  trees,  tearing 
up  the  turf,  rolling  over  the  young  ever¬ 
greens,  and  slyly  throwing  stones  at  the  pass¬ 
ers  by.  Now,  they  want  a  change,  so  off 
they  go  dow'n  into  the  street,  stopping  in 
front  of  this  house  and  that,  rapping 
on  the  yard  fence  with  a  stick  until 
the  iumates  lookout;  when  they  laugh  deri¬ 
sively  and  mu  away,  throwing  a  stone  into 
another  yard  to  hit  a  flower-pot,  and  so  on, 
into  the  business  part  of  the  little  town. 
There  are  five  or  six  of  them.  Some  are 
pretty  little  fellows  with  sweet  baby  faces,  and 
one  not  more  than  four  years  old;  a  lady 
smiles  down  into  his  face  as  she  passes,  but  he 
knows  better  than  to  smile  bashfully  back;  he 
flourishes  the  little  stick  in  his  hand  at  her 
menacingly,  and  the  others  laugh. 

Is  this  a  youug  band  of  destroyers,  under 
training,  aud  in  practice?  It  may  turn  out  to 
be  so,  but  nobody  means  any  such  thing  now. 
They  are  simply  the  children  of  two  or  three 
families  whose  parents  are  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  and  with  all  the  world.  They  are 
in  the  habit  of  runniue  together.  The  largest, 
eight  years  old,  perhaps,  has  nothing  to  do  at 
home  after  breakfast,  and  he  and  hissix-year- 
old  brother,  lounge  out  into  the  street,  where 
they  meet  two  other  little  boys  who  have  just 
done  their  breakfast,  and  «  ho  also  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  work  and  amusement,  in  the 
street,  in  the  neighbor’s  yards— any  where  but. 
at  home.  Often  their  number  is  augmented 
by  one  or  two  more;  then  they  grow  bold,  aud 
sometimes  do  damage,  and  talk  saucily  to  any 
one  who  hinders  them.  When  these  excesses 
come  to  the  ears  of  their  parents,  they  are 
whipped,  or  sent  to  bed  at  noon,  or  at  night 
without  their  supper. 

These  punishments  do  them  no  good  it  is 
evident,  for  they  an-  out  on  life  war-path 
again  in  a  f>w  days;  just  as  idle,  as  aimless, 
as  full  of  mischief  as  ever.  Their  parents  do 
not  seem  as  much  cast  down  about  it  as  one 
might  think.  They  sometimes  smile  from  the 
further  side  of  their  mouths,  iu  speaking  of 
these  performances,  and  say,  “‘What  won’t 
children  do  f' 

Everybody  would  be  glad  il  they 
lived  farther  off,  everybody  hates  to  see 
the  poor  things  coming.  I  say  “poor 
things,”  for  they  are  poor  things.  They 
are  much  to  he  pitied.  1  here  is  nothing 
in  their  natures  that  necessarily  makes  them 
so  much  like  spirits  of  evil  seeking  what  they 
may  devour.  It  is  equally  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  either  that  they  act  so  because  they 
are  so  full  of  badness;  or  because  they  are  so 
full  of  energy,  in  common  parlance,  “so 
smart."  They  are  naturally  no  “smarter,” 
and  no  more  diabolical  than  the  boy*  of  two 
or  three  other  families  living  near;  yet  these 
latter  never  set  foot  in  a  neighbor’s  yard, 
iiuless  they  have  business,  and  are  never  seen 
louugmg  in  the  street,  or  iu  the  saloon.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  boys 
is  due  to  tbeir  trainiug.  The  firature  lawless, 
aud  that  is  whut  ails  them.  They  are  literally 
lawless;  not  subject  to  law. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  to  adults, 
men  and  women,  if  there  were  no  regulations, 
stringent  as  those  ol  a  written  code,  by  which 
they  must  abide  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  If  they  had  no  business  to  take 
up  their  time,  if  they  ute  their  meals, 
aud  then  sat  aud  talked,  and  lounged, 
and  ran  into  euch  other’s  houses,  aud 
into  the  street,  just  as  it  happened 
the  result  would  be  dissipation  of  all  tiiat  is 
worthy  in  morals  and  in  intellect.  Adults 
cannot  stand  a  lawless,  desultory  style  of 
living.  Children  certainly  cannot.  This  law¬ 
less  running  together  of  children  Mi  auy  place; 
in  the  house,  iu  the  street,  or  in  the  Held;  is 
enough  to  destroy  whatever  of  good  mfluence 
may  be  exerted  at  home,  aud  it  usually  does 
this. 

“My  neighbor’s  children  are  just  as  good  as 
mine,”  one  may  say.  It  may  be  so.  It  may 
bo  that  both  are  good  children,  well  trained  at 
home,  and  free  from  the  knowledge  of  low 
vices;  but  if  you  would  have  them  retain  their 
uprightness,  do  not  ullow  them  to  mix  hap¬ 
hazard  with  the  children  of  another  family. 
Visits  should  not  be  too  often,  and  time  and 
place  should  be  urranged  by  parents. 

If  rny  yard  joined  neighbors  who  hud  the 
most  faultless  children,  I  would  not  allow  my 
children  to  go  even  into  their  yards  to  play, 
without  invitation  from  headquarters;  and  if 
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other  children  should  come  into  my  yard  con¬ 
stantly  I  should  devise  some  means  by  which, 
without  breaking  the  peace,  I  could  make 
them  feel  it  was  better  to  remain  away.  Such 
necessity  is  not  pleasant,  and  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  tact  to  gain  your  point,  aud  neither 
make  the  children  hate  you,  nor  offernd  their 
parents;  but  it  ruay  be  done;  and  as  a  result 
much  more  agreeable  relations  may  be  main¬ 
tained  between  families  than  when  children 
are  allowed  to  run  back  and  fortb,  without 
control.  No  mother  likes  to  have  her  child  a 
nuisance  to  other  people,  and  no  one  can  en¬ 
dure  a  child  who  is  constantly  intruding 
where  it  has  no  business. 

One  inestimable  good  of  living  iu  the  coun¬ 
try  is  that  your  children  may  have  wide  roam¬ 
ing  places,  plenty  of  room  to  play  on  your 
own  domain.  Parents  with  means  sufficient, 
who  provide  no  placo  outdoors  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  except  the  streets,  do  thorn  a 
great  injury-  Eut  in  every  place,  in  the  town 
or  in  the  country,  children  should  never  even 
begin  to  trespass.  Your  own  innate  feeliug 
should  grow  into  your  child.  This  presumes 
that  you  are  conscientiously  not  a  meddler  in 
other  people’s  matters.  The  unspoken  influ¬ 
ence  of  home  should  be  so  strong  that  a  child 
would  be  surprised  and  ashamed  to  be  told 
sternly  not  to  go  into  a  neighbor’s  yard  to 
play,  and  not  to  join  those  lawless  fellows  in 
the  street.  No  one  need  think  that  such 
strictness  will  rob  childhood  of  any  blessed 
memories;  it  will,  on  the  couutrary,  spare 
many  occasions  for  looking  back  with  shame 
aud  regret.  To  me,  one  of  childhood’s  sweetest 
memories,  is  that  of  visits  once  in  a  while,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  to  the  homes  of  my 
very  little  frieuds.  My  brother  and  my  sister 
aud  myself,  I  can  see  the  trio  now,  walking 
along  in  the  sweet  Summer  sunshine,  our 
hearts  so  full  of  happiness  we  could  hardly 
keep  from  l'unniug.  The  lady  of  the  house 
received  us  graciously,  because  we  were  in¬ 
vited,  and  we  never  came  to  her  house  unless 
we  were  invited,  or  were  sent  on  an  errand. 

Strive  to  have  your  child  early  feel  the  re¬ 
straints  of  law.  He  canuot  too  early  begin 
the  habit  of  restraining  and  governing  him¬ 
self.  That  mother  who  is  not  obliged  to  keep 
her  thumb  down  heavy  on  her  child  to  hold 

him  out  of  mischief,  is  a  happy  woman. 

PERSIE  VERK. 


SEASIDE  CHAIRS. 

It  may  perhaps  be  early  in  the  year,  and  not 
very  propitious  weather,  for  thinking  about 
what  we  shall  do  when  Summer  comes,  or 
about  purchasing  house-hold  goods  for  the  sea¬ 
side  home:  but  now  is  the  time  for  bargains. 
The  stores  are  teeming  with  them,  and  if  one 
has  a  little  money  it  can  be  made  to  return 
good  value,  especially  in  dry  goods,  although 
not  confined  to  this  line  of  purchases,  for 
shoes,  carpets  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  have 
not  been  sold  at  such  prices  as  are  now  being 
asked  for  them,  in  many  years. 

We  know  the  comforts  of  sitting  on  the 
beach  facing  the  great  ocean,  woth  the  mer¬ 
cury  well  tip  toward  the  nineties,  iu  a  chair, 
such  as  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  There  can 


always  rest  be  found  in  one  of  thorn,  let  the 
situation  be  as  it  may,  for  it  is  exceedingly  en¬ 
joyable  w  lien  placed  in  the  cool  shade  of  a 
grand  old  tree,  where  with  book  m  baud  the 
occupant  can  spend  many  an  hour  wit  h  profit 
to  both  rniud  and  body.  They  arc  valuable 
for  in  valids,  or  persons  of  delicate  health,  who 
are  deprived  of  being  out  of  doors  becuuse 
the  wind  blows  too  harshly  upon  them,  for  in 
these  chairsthey  are  protected  from  draughts, 
and  they  can  occupy  them  with  safety. 


Domestic  Cconomi} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  WORD  TO  “CHARITY”  FROM  A  CANA¬ 
DIAN  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 


MEDLEY  OR  CRAZY  PICTURES. 


There  seems  to  be  some  cause  for  Charity’s 
disconteut.  I  agree  with  her  in  thinking  that 
in  many  instances  farmers’  girls  do  not.  get 
fail-  play.  Surely,  the  girl  who  is  capable  of 
making  and  saving  money,  is  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  profits.  In  our  home  we  girls  do 
the  milking,  churning,  butter -making,  aud 
take  care  of  tbe  fowls,  and  after  “keeping  the 
house,”— that  is,  providing  groceries,  table 
aud  other  linen,  etc.— all  the  money  made 
from  the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs  is  ours,  to 
spend  as  we  please.  By  dressing  economically, 
we  manage  to  have  a  little  pocket  money  and 
sometimes  we  cau  afford  to  buy  a  book  or  a 
flower,  or  a  present  for  a  friend.  If  our  men¬ 
folk  do  not  al  ways  approve  of  the  investments 
we  make,  they  are  kindly  and  wisely  silent 
about  the  matter.  I  think  if  Charity’s  father 
would  count  the  cost  of  having  clothes  made 
by  a  tailor,  he  would  see  that  his  daughter  has 
saved  the  price  of  a  sewing-machine,  and  that 
too  by  bard  labor,  for  making  men’s  clothes  is 
heavy  work. 

Perhaps  Charity  is  mistaken  in  think; ng  that 
hearing  Patti  once  would  have  satisfied  her. 

It  might  have  only  made  her  more  dissatisfied 
with  her  own  condition.  There  are  many 
grand  and  beautiful  things  in  the  world  that 
we,  whose  homes  are  iu  the  quiet  country, 
shall  neversee  or  hear;  but,  instead  of  making 
ourselves  miserable  over  chat  which  is  beyond 
our  reach,  let  us  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  our  surroundings.  I  know  of  a  little 
pond  in  the  woods  where  iu  Spriug  the  wild  vio¬ 
lets  make  the  air  almost  heavy  with  sweetness; 
where  iu  Summer  the  water  is  dark  aud  cool; 
where  wild  grasses  abound  and  ferns  rival 
each  other  in  grace  aud  beauty.  Every  log  is 
covered  with  velvety  moss  and  every  up¬ 
turned  stump  is  a  fairy  garden — a  little  spot 
of  loveliness  which  has,  to  me,  a  more  elevat¬ 
ing  influence  than  all  the  pleasures  of  opera  or 
theater. 

1  do  not  think  Charity  realizes  ouc-hulf  the 
pleasure  of  country  life.  I  wonder  if  she  knows 
how  much  enjoyment  there  is  iu  a  sleigh- 
ride.  Wo  sometimes  take  ande,  not  in  a  dash 
ing  livery  rig,  but  in  the  old  farm  sleigh,  tak¬ 
ing  with  us  as  many'  of  our  frieuds  and  neigh 
bors  as  can  be  accommodated  with  seats.  Out 
in  the  frosty  W inter  night  we  go,  forgetting 
fora  while  all  the  cares  aud  troubles  aud  mis¬ 
takes  of  our  house  keeping;  away  past  old 
homesteads,  where  the  huge  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings  east  great, dark  shadows  on  the  snow, 
aud  the  lights  shining  from  the  windows  of 
the  farm-houses  speak  of  the  life  und  love 
within;  on  through  tue  deep  pine  woods, 
where  the  trees  look  weird  aud  black  in  tbe 
moonlight.  We  seem  to  bo  almost  flying  over 
the  road  while  we  make  the  air  ring  with  our 
merry  songs,  and  when  we  turn  homeward 
aud  our  company  grows  smaller,  as  one  after 
another  of  our  companions  leaves  us,  we 
think  that  life  is  worth  living,  and  our  friends 
worth  loving. 

If  some  of  our  brothers  and  friends  do  not 
use  good  grammar,  we  know  it  is  because 
their  school-days  were  spent  iu  hard  labor  at 
home,  working  late  and  early  to  make  aud 
keep  the  farm  free  from  debt,  aud  we  should 
respect  them  for  the  sacrifice  many  of  them 
have  made.  Boys,  we  will  forgive  you  for 
using  bad  grammar,  if  you  will  ouly  promise 
that  your  lips  shall  never  be  sullied  by'  au  oath 
or  by  the  absurd  slang  and  sinull  talk  that 
echo  through  our  towns.  If  you  will  promise 
that,  while  so  many  of  t  he  youth  ol’  our  cities 
are  absorbing  the  fumes  of  bad  liquor  aud 
cheap  cigars,  aud  developing  their  brain¬ 
power  by  playing  “euchre”  for  “five  cents  a 
corner,”  y'ou  who  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the 
country  will  abstain  from  all  bad  habits  und 
impurities  of  miud.  Aud  do  not  think  that 
we  take  no  interest  iu  the  business  of  the 
farm,  because  we  sometimes  wish  you  to  talk 
of  other  things.  W©  are  very  much  interested 
in  all  that  concerns  you;  we  want  to  have  the 
best  of  every  thing  on  our  farms;  we  wish  you 
to  have  the  best  kiuds  of  grain,  and  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating ;  we  wish  you  to  have 
the  latest  improvements  in  implements  and 
the  reading  of  the  best  works  on  agriculture, 
that  you  may  become  masters  of  your  busi¬ 
ness;  but,  more  Lhuu  that.,  we  would  have  you 
read  aud  think,  tbut  you  may  be  men  of 
knowledge.  We  would  have  you  fit  yourselves 
for  taking  a  place  m  the  Council  aud  Senate, 
among  the  men  who  help  to  administer  and 
enforce  our  laws.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves, 
who  lay  the  very  foundation  of  our  country’s 
wealth  and  strength,  to  be  able  and  intelligent, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  our  sympathy  in  all 
your  efforts  toward  self-improvement. 

A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 


As  people  generally  are  not  posted  ou  the 
size  of  glass  and  frames  they  require,  it’s 
economy  to  secure  frames  and  glass  for  the 
first  move.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  for 
years  saved  all  the  pretty  pictures  that  came 
In  magazines,  illustrated  papers, like  Harper's, 
or  Youths’  Companion,  etc.  Secureapiece  of 
paste  board  the  size  of  the  glass,  aud  take 
half  a  dozen  of  the  pictures,  and,  euttiug  out 
all  the  poorest  parts,  iu  many  cases  zigzagging, 
following  the  outlines  of  the  objects.  Then 
beginning  at  center  with  a  tiny  brush  dipped 
iu  mucilage,  moisten  the  back  of  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  iu  two  or  three  spots  according  to  size. 
Map  out  the  design  with  the  eye,  aud  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  pictures  down  some  distance  ahead 
before  you  fasten  them,  heads,  hands  or  parts 
of  objects  overlapping  the  back-ground,  or  at 
the  foot  of  some  other  picture, may  be  arranged 
so  as  to  represent  it  as  all  iu  one,  fitted  together 
somewhat  ou  the  principle  of  Japanese  or 
crazy  quilts.  Heads  of  animals,  or  the  w hole  of 
small  ones,  statues,  or  pretty  faces,  pieces  of 
furniture,  where  the  picture  bus  nothing  else 
to  admire,  should  be  cut  out  delicately,  follow¬ 
ing  the  outlines  exactly,  aud  put  in  to  repre¬ 
sent  pictures  on  the  wall,  back  of  some  person 
in  medley,  or  put  in  to  fill  vacant  places.  For 
instance, m  the  scene  of  a  wreck,  a  horse  and  dog 
may  be  added,  or  birds  flying  through  the  air. 
Your  pictures  should  all  be  of  the  same  color 
or  shade  aud  the  same  degree  of  quality.  I  have 
oue  which  ha»  been  admired  by  many,  a  ad 
one  never  tires  looking  at  it.  It  measures 
twenty-five  by  thirty  inches,  and  has  fifty  - 
three  pictures  in  the  make-up,  the  smallest 
being  a  butterfly  and  a  rocking  horse.  If  oue 
makes  a  mistake  and  cuts  out  too  much,  she 
cau  cut  the  dark  parts  from  some  other  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  same  shade  and  color,  and  put 
under.  The  back  must  be  fitted  very  tight  by 
putting  lath  across,  or  something  to  press  the 
whole  firmly  to  tne  glass.  I  bought  and  filled 
a  scrap-book  on  the  same  principle,  only  I 
used  some  flowers  and  colored  pictures,  the 
prettiest  sheet  being  au  engraving  of  James 
Vick  surrounded  by  flowers. 

Photos  or  colored  pictures  on  paste-board  I 
soaked  iu  warm  water,  and  carefully  sepa¬ 
rated  and  dried  them.  Of  course  1  fastened 
every  point  or  spot  of  the  pictures  in  the 
scrap-book,  but  I  think  the  pictures  under 
glass  will  keep  their  shape  best,  not  to  be 
tightly  pasted,  as  heat  and  moisture  warps  the 
foundation.  plain  peqgy  Prim, 


A  FEW  WORDS  FOR  BROWN  BREAD. 


It  would  seem  a  little  unfair  and  hardly 
impartial,  for  Prof.  Storer  to  speak  of  the 
popular  verdict  iu  favor  of  white  bread  as 
evidence  of  progress  in  civilization  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  ami  when  the  great  public  speaks 
for  brown  bread,  to  have  it  told  that  it  is  au 
“odd  fancy”  aud  au  “unfounded  error,”  a 
“etude  notion.”  It  will  uot  be  in  OOr  day  nor 
with  such  blunt  weapons  that  the  people  are 
to  be  delivered  from  “errors  chain. ”  What 
scientific  experiments  have  been  exact  enough 
— nay,  when  and  where  were  the  experiments 
made  that  have  been  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
doctrine  of  which  the  Professor  speaks  so  dis¬ 
paragingly  ?  White  bread  can  be  hastily  mas¬ 
ticated  with  little  inconvenience.  It  thus  sub¬ 
serves  the  American  tendency  to  bo't  one  s 
food.  Not  so  with  brown  bread.  It  requires 
prolonged  mastication,  or  the  offender  re¬ 
ceives  a  forcible  reminder  of  his  haste,  as  per¬ 
haps  did  a  lady  1  saw,  who  undertook  to  bolt 
a  Graham  cracker  as  she  usually  did  her  white 
bread,  aud  as  a  result  choked.  /«  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  hunger  a  result  of  the  stomach's  beiug 
empty?  Surely,  the  Professor  should  know 
that  of teu,  after  we  have  euteu  to  repletion , 
there  still  remains  a  sensation  of  hunger  ? 

And  us  to  progress  in  civilization  or  circum¬ 
stances  favoring  white  bread,  it  is  u  little  early 
to  speak  knowingly.  We  have  but  hardly 
begun  to  inquire  what  diet  is  suite  l  to  tbe  full 
aud  highest  development  ol  man.  Iu  view, 
therefore,  of  the  frequent  contradictions 
among  scientific  experimenters,  und  since 
human  knowledge  ut  its  best  is  yet  very  im¬ 
perfect,  1  appeal  to  that  intelligent  public 
which  tries  all  things,  to  suspend  judgment, 
especially  those  who  huvu  preferred  brown 
breud,  and  to  accept  no  experiments  upon 
“dogs,”  no  experiments  upon  Germans,  no 
experiments  except  upon  yourselves  as  a  final¬ 
ity,  for  self-experiment  is  the  highest  tribunal. 

CHAS.  H.  SUMNER. 


HINTS. 


Cooked  eggs  will  always  tarnish  all  silver 
or  plated-ware  with  which  they  come  in  con 
tact.  Remedy ;  When  washing  spoons,  forks, 
knives,  etc.,  so  discolored,  take  up  with  a 
damp  finger  a  small  quantity  of  very  fine 
table  salt,  aud  gently  rub  the  spot  with  it;  th» 
stain  will  disappear  at  ouce.  I  say  use  the 
finger,  as  it  is  softer  aud  better  than  a  cloth. 
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EW-YORKER. 


Do  you  have  trouble  in  cleansing  your  veg¬ 
etable  grater?  Never  put  it  down  for  an 
instant  after  using  it;  but  plunge  at  once  into 
a  deep  pan  of  water  and  dash  it  up  and  down, 
or  let  water  from  a  faucet  run  ou  both  sides 
for  a  miuutc  or  so,  then  tap  it  briskly  on  the 
edge  of  the  pan,  to  dislodge  the  last  bits,  and 
hang  it  near  the  fire  to  ilry. 

Perhaps  your  little  ones  suffer  from  chil¬ 
blains.  If  so  use  the  following:  Two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  powdered  muriate  of  ammonia,  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  pint  of  water.  Rub  well  on  the 
feet  nights  and  mornings.  Never  let  a  chil¬ 
blain  become  a  sore,  but  tend  to  it.  as  soon  as 
the  painful  itching  commences.  This  is  also 
a  sure  cure  for  chapped  bauds,  toughening 
the  skin  against  exposure,  yet  retidering  it 
soft  as  velvet.  If  it  smarts  too  badly  on  the 
hands,  reduce  it. 

The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  a  nice 
breakfast  or  tea  dish : 

FRIZZLED  BEEF. 

One  half  pound  of  good  smoked  beef,  well 
chipped,  one  quart  of  milk,  two  or  three  eggs 
well  beaten.  Butter  about  the  size  of  a  small 
egg.  Put  the  beef,  butter  and  a  little  water 
into  a  skillet  and  frizzle  it  for  five  minutes  or 
so.  Then  add  the  milk,  and  just  as  it  comes 
to  boil  stir  in  the  beaten  eggs  and  remove 
from  the  fire.  Have  a  good-sized  platter 
covered  with  home-made  bread,  pour  it  over 
it  aud  serve  at  once.  I  know  when  your  family 
have  eateu  ouce,  they  will  want  it  again. 

AUNT  EM. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

One  cup  of  tapioca  soaked  iu  one  quart  of 
warm  water  over  night ;  one  pint  of  peaches — 
stewed  dried,  or  canned  will  do;  sugar  to  tuste 
and  flavor  with  vanilla;  bako  one  hour;  to  be 
eaten  cold,  with  or  without  cream  and  sugar. 

Mils.  C,  K.  JACK. 

COOKIES. 

Here  is  a  recipe  lor  some  molasses  cookies 
1  made  this  moruiug,  which  turned  out  very 
good:  I  used  oue  cup  aud  a-halt  of  sour  milk, 
a  cup  of  molassos  and  one-half  cup  of  drip¬ 
pings,  stirred  the  drippings  aud  molasses  to¬ 
gether,  then  1  added  the  milk  aud  two  cups  of 
flour  stirred  together,  then  put  iu  *fwo  more 
cups  of  flour  with  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  of  ciunamon,  uud  one-half  of  cloves. 
Mixed  all  together  with  a  spoon,  rolled  out  on 
a  well  flourea  board  and  cut  into  rounds 
Baked  in  a  hot  oven.  mamma’s  cook. 

fried  cakes. 

Pried  cakes,  when  properly  made,  need 
not  bo  looked  down  upon  by  people  who  de¬ 
spise  lard.  Take  one  cup  sugar,  one  of  sweet 
milk,  oue  teaspoouful  of  soda,  two  of  erearn- 
of-tartar,  two  eggs,  three  tahlespooufuls  of 
lard,  flavor  with  cinnamon  or  uutmeg.  Beat 
sugar  and  lard  together  till  light,  then  add  the 
well-boa  ten  eggs,  mix  the  dough  soft  as  you 
can,  putting  in  a  little  Horn- at  a  time  till  the 
dough  is  stiff  enough,  and  theu  rolling  out 
nicely.  Have  the  lard  iu  which  the  cakes  arc 
to  bo  fried  very  hot.  Before  putting  any  of 
the  Cakes  into  it,  take  a  bit  of  the  dough  and 
drop  it  iu  to  test  its  heat.  Lf  it  rises  to  the 
top  instantly,  the  lard  is  hot  enough.  Do  not 
pierce  with  a  fork  in  turning.  1  prefer  part 
beef  dripping  to  clear  lard,  kmma  mclkan. 

hard  SOAP. 

Break  up  the  contents  of  oue  box  of  con¬ 
centrated  .Sapouilier  (concentrated  lye)  into 
fragments  by  striking  upou  the  side  of  the 
box.  Dissolve  it.  then  in  two  uud  a-half  pints 
of  hot  water  iu  an  iron  kettle.  Melt  iu  an¬ 
other  pot  or  pan  five  pounds  of  clean  grease. 
Take  off  the  fire,  and  into  this  stir  slowly  the 
dissolved  lye.  and  keep  stirring  until  the  whole 
becomes  well  mixed.  Now  cover  up  und  set 
in  a  warm  place  over-night.  Next  day  cut 
up  iuto  small  pieces,  add  six  pints  of  water 
aud  melt  with  a  geutle  heat  until  the  soap  Is 
all  dissolved;  then  pour  into  a  mold  or  pan  to 
cool.  Whan  cold,  cut  into  bars,  which  will 
be  fit  to  use  in  ton  days.  I  have  used  this  soap 
for  more  than  twelve  years  and  like  it. 
Brookfield,  Conn.  H.  M.  s. 

CREAMED  EGGS. 

Have  ready  a  pint  of  cream  sauce,  made 
sa  ne  as  for  potatoes.  Boil  six  eggs  20  or  30 
minutes.  Have  six  slices  of  nicely- toasted 
bread  buttered  on  a  platter.  Cover  each  slice 
of  toast  with  the  sauce,  slice  the  eggs  iu 
rather  thick  rings,  aud  arrange  on  the  toast. 

MRS.  C. 

HoihIo  n|S  Acid  Pliotphate, 

Assists  Mental  Labor. 

Prof.  Adolph  Ott,  Now  York,  says  of  the 
Acid  Phosphate:  *•  1  have  been  enabled  to  de¬ 
vote  m.'  self  to  hard  mental  labor,  from slioitly 
after  breakfast  till  a  late  hour  iu  the  evening 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  relaxation, 
aud  1  would  not  uow  at  any  rate  dispense  with 
it.”— Adit. 


Twin  Foes  to  Life 

Are  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  symptoms  arc  among  lhe 
most,  distressing  of  minor  human  ailments, 
anil  a  host  of  diseases,  speedily  resultant 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate ’ouch  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  machinery 
Of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 


Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  ami  various  Skin 
Disorders,  arc  among  the  symptoms 
ami  maladies  caused  by  derangement,  of 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  lhe  first  nectssilv  for  cure. 
Then  the  cathartic  effect  must,  h  -  main¬ 
tained,  iu  a  mild  degree,  ,ins|  siillii-i<nt 
lo  prevent  a  recurrence  of  eosln  eni-ss, 
and  at  the  same  time  (he  liver.  kii1n<  v> 
and  stomach  must  be  slinnilatcil  and 
strengthened. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Accomplish  this  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  Thev  arc 
searching  and  thorough,  vet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  tlo  not  gripe  the 
patient,  and  do  not  induce  a  costive  re¬ 
action,  us  is  the  effect  of  other  cathartics. 
Withal,  they  possess  special  properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  the  highest 
medicinal  value  and 

‘Absolutely  Cure 

All  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  aud  assiniilatorv  organ*. 
The  prompt  use  of  Ayfu’b  'Pills  to 
correct  the  first  indications  of  eoslive- 
Ue-ss,  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  inevitable 
induce.  All  irregularities  in  tin:  netimi  of 
the  bowels  —  looseness  as  well  as  enusti- 
paliou  —  a  re  beneficially  controlled  l>v 
Ayer's  Pills,  mid  for  the  wliumkitiuii 
of  digestive  organs  weakened  by  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
Ayer’s  Pills  daily,  after  dinner,  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer’s  Pills  are  the  best  of  all 
cathartic  medicines,  and  mauv  practition¬ 
ers*  bf  the  highest  standing,' customarily 
prescribe  them. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[ Analytical  Chemists] 

_ _  -~*Q"  by  all  Druggists. 

26«TH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  *1. 

BY  TO  Alt.  FOSTPattb. 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous and  Physical  Debility, 
Prenjature  DeeUno  In  iituu  and  the  untold  miseries 
thiU  flesh  l*  hoi r  to*  Sul,  Ac.  a  txjok  for  evwr  man. 
you  UK  middle-aged  unit  old.  tl  contain*  1‘i.v  nroaorlp 
tloti*  rur  jilt  acute  and  chronic  discuses,  each  one  of 
wtileh  is  Invaiunlilp,  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  at  years  Is  moh  as  probably  never  he- 

m  r  i**. V’  ,‘12°  ,r,,.of  Physician  b » patron,  bound 
II)  beautiful  French  mtisUu.  On  bossed  rovers,  fUy  Kqt 
guaranteed  b>  be  n.  liner  work  tu  every  sense  -tne- 

i*M'’  professional— than  any  Other 
work  sold  In  tuts  country  for  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  in  every  Instance.  Prteo  only  $U1)  to¬ 
man,  postpaid.  1  Hum  rated  sample  (i  rents.  Send 
now.  (.old  medal  swarded  the  author  hv  the  National 
MSiW  '-''“•‘datlqD.  to  the  .-.trier  rsof  which  hr  refers. 

Tills  book  should  tie  rend  by  the  young  for  Instrue- 
tlon,  and  by  the  afflicted,  for  relief.  It  will  hr  nr  fit 
all. -  lilliifim  Cotter/. 

There  1*  no  nv-mber  of  society  to  whom  this  hook 
will  not  liu  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian 
Instructor  «r  clergyman.  ( nj, man  t . 

Address  U)e  lVnho.lv  Medu-al  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 

1  m  krr,  Vi  t  Hulflueh  Street,  Roston,  Mn-s..  whojnav 
heeousulleil  op  nil  diseases  rciiulrlug  skill  «nd  expe- 
perlence  (Tirat)le  and  obstinate  rr ri  .  ({js. 

eases  Thai  ha*,  linffled  the  -kill  of  UjLiAJLi  a)l 
other  nhyslelnns  j.  sneeialt.v  sn.li  mtJVCTtT  -n 
treated  sureesHfullv  without  an  1  Jtl  X  oih JLx 
Instance  of  failure. 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK  SKi&JiH 

New  tl»T*n,  Ct  i  IKspriyinators  aj  IV  Silk  Patelncorkcrcue) 
n<ra  dollar  iwi-kvr.' el  liMiiltfulSilk.forPkuhwQrk,d  pa, -  <<-*#5 
EinbroLl.-rj  Sill,  a—jrlei  color.  JiOo.  a  pa,-!**. ,  6  j^ciagc.  #1 

PATENTS""-" 

®  Patent  Atl'yj,  Washington,  D.  0. 

50 ‘ 'hro.no  r..i-tls,EmhelU^d 

vrltll  umnea  UN* -aSftinnle 
book,  -J.).-,  STEAM  CARD  Wt >RKs,  West  Haven,  “t. 

I  HOI/  I  25  lhl'  lR,est  “u"  most  Popular  songs 
LI  IV  '  by  mail  for  one  S  cent  stamp. 

*'U  |'  ■  Address  G.  M.  HANSON.OMcuuto.  Ill 
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r*«itv4  a\  vc*r«  Ikio’t  r>HJr  double 
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U-y  tho«olmtaoi<oyou  n*v  it  con  C 
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Wo  trill  lend  you  it  watch  uraenain 
BY  MAIL  08  EXPRESS.  0.0  D..tobe 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
anil  if  not  aitisfautory. returned  at 
our  v m tv- use.  We  nun ufaeture  a II 
our  watch e#  and  save  you  .«  pet 
cent,  Catalogue  of  AVi  styles  froj 

Cflft*  VV a  AJLaiiTKD. 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  SO 

KTOBffRUll,  PA. 


AGENTS  > 
WAITED. 

It  is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


UmpJcttUtttisi  and  Pacfeitteri). 

PULVERIZING  HARROW 

GLOO  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


.rvjjjw  Afty-CC-HAY 


TT£e  ACME”  snujeets  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crasher  and  l.evelei-.  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Ji'/£ae'  T»Mlp*prof«w  Of  rfouftfe  ye  nj/x  of  CAST  STEF.I,  CO  I  I.TERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar- 
rangement ;of  which  give  immense  rntrtiis  power.  Thug  the  three  operations  of  eriishing  lumps,  lev. 
elingr  ofr  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverising  the  «nll  are  performed  nr  the  saute  time.  The  en- 
ob:,<.  n‘,e.  s  «.r  “'Print*  Teeth  avotdg  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  especially  adapted  to  In 

verted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall,  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  Is  the  only 
Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground,  ^ 

WV  male*  a  t  aritly  or  Site*  worlein train  4  to  IS  |?Nd«. 

DO  WOT  BE  BSCEIVES 

■  — ■  ■  Don  t  let  your  dealer  paltu  oil  a  base  imitation 

or  some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something:  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TILIAL.  We  will  send  the  DOUBLE  GANG 
Acme  many  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
seud  it  bnck,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  yon  have  tried  it 
on  your  own  tnrui. 

Send  for  Pa  mphlet  con  earning  Thousands  of  T  estimonials  from  46  different  States  aud  Territories. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :  KIACLI  £  DDHTUTD  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office: 

Harri9hurg,Pa.  lYMoh  CL  Dllul  Htn,  MILLINGTON,  U.  J. 

N-  B.— Pamphlet  "TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 

THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 

Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 

Still  maintains  Its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING -TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels  ^ 

In  the  market- ^ 

passed  as  a 

CORN  cun-  ^ 

TI V  A  TO  R,  and  bus  tlrst.-clasa  i 


Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 

Sold  separate  or  enmblne.1.  Thousands  in  use 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  inoulrlesaud 


DLL,  Va  .  and  W  Va..  should  be  addressed  to 

G.  B.  OLIN  &  Co.,  CJ3S??t£.OA- : 

From  Cal..  Ore.,  Wash.  Ter.  and  Nev.  to  Batchelor 
&  Wylie,  San  Frandseo.  Cal.  From  nU  other  States  ^  _■ 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ill  . 

and  Wls  THE  GALE  -SULKY  HARROW 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.  From  all  ocher  territory  to 


AI.HIOV  YI4VITP.  CO..  Albion.  Mich. 


A  New  TDeparture  in  Grain  T^villss. 

The  only  drill  Id  thn  market  upon  which  the  operate  ride  an  .-  work, and  at  the  some  time 

vSUJPLonwTWSvfS0,  m?0  ,iEAR  "'“lels.  Fled  is  i-lackp  pirltio  ox  the  Axle,  a  POSITIVE  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  ouly  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  auy  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers. 


HAST,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1884. 

New  Eugland  Cremation  Society  organ¬ 
ized  in  Boston.  Cremation  is  gaining  ground 

steadily  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic . 

The  public  debt  was  decreased  811,953,008  in 
the  month  of  January.  The  decrease  since 

June  30,  1883,  bas  been  865,007,487 . . . 

Here  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  highest 
points  touched  by  the  Ohio  River  at  Cinc-in- 
cinnati  during  the  last  52  years: 

Year.  Ft.  In.  Year.  Ft  In. 

1832— Feb.  18 . 64  S  IB7t-May  13 . 40  b 

1847-Dec.  17 . 68  7  1872-April  18 . 41  9 

1858—  June  16 . 43  10  1373-Dec.  lb . «  5 

1859—  Feb.  22 . 55  5  1874— Jan.  11 . 47  11 

1860—  April  16 . 49  2  1875 -Aug.  6 . 55  5 

1861—  April  19 . 49  5  1876-Jan.29 . 51  9 

1362 — Jan.  24 . 57  4  1877-Jan.20 . 53  9 

1863- March  12 . 42  9  1878-Dec.  15 . h  5 

1864- Dec.  93 . 45  1  1879-Dec.2, . 42  9 

1865- March  7 . 56  3  1880-Feb.  17 . «  2 

,866-Sept.  26  . «  8  I-Keb.  16 . 50  7 

1867— March  U . 55  8  1882-Feb.  21 . 53  7 

1868—  March  30 . 48  3  18S3-Feb.l5 . .-68  4 

1869—  April  2... . . 43  9  1884— Feb.  13 . >1  7 

1870—  Jan.  19 . 55  3  . •••• 

The  ex-members  of  Congress  who  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  have  saved  their 
bacon,  the  proposition  to  exclude  them  being 
defeated — 130  to  119.  The  rale  stands:  Once 

a  Congressman,  always  a  Congressman . 

A  Two-and-a-Half  Per  Cent,  Bond  Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Pot 
ter  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Meaus  . The  House  has  refused  to  have 

a  Woman-Suffrage  Committee,  all  the  Repub¬ 
lican  members  voting  in  favor  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion . The  American  Carp  Culture  As¬ 

sociation  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8.  Officers:  President,  William  Parry, 
Parry  Post  Office,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.; 
Vice-P resident— Henry  P.  Be  Graaf,  Bowery 
National  Bank,  New  York  City;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  Wilkins,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Secretary 

_ Milton  P.  Peirce ,  Philadelphia,  and  a  Board 

of  Directors,  The  association  aims  to  em 
brace,  directly  and  indirectly,  within  its  or¬ 
ganization  every  carp-culturist  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  desires  State  and  local  branches 
organized  throughout  the  country.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  object  is  the  dissemination  of  useful  and 
trustworthy  information  among  its  members. 

.......  Millions  upou  millions  of  sea  or  sand 

clams  thrown  up  by  the  sea  are  rotting  about 
Sea  Isle  City  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  render¬ 
ing  the  air  intolerable.  In  some  places  they 
are  reported  to  be  in  compact  masses  five  feet 
high  and  25  feet  in  width,  and  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  long . Tobacco  statistics  show  that 

St.  Louis  manufactured  in  round  numbers 
23,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  last  year,  an  in 
crease  of  6.000,000  over  the  previous  year 
This  beats  the  famous  Lorillard  district  of 
New  Jersey,  and  places  St.  Louis  first  in  the 

line  of  tobacco  manufacturers . Gen. 

Grant,  himself,  says  that  his  injury  is  slowly 
improving,  but  that  pleurisy  and  rheumatism 
have  kept  him  in  bis  room,  and  part  of  the 

time  in  his  bed . The  Marquis  of  Lans- 

downo  has  been  elected  patron  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Rifle  and  Dominion  Artillery  Associa¬ 
tions.  To  the  former  he  subscribed  *500  aDd 
to  the  latter  $200.  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  Speaker 
of  the  Commons,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Dominion  Rifle  Association,  and  Major 
General  Laurd  has  been  elected  President  of 

the  Dominion  Artillery  Association . 

The  Virginia  Legislature  has  voted  to  re-dis¬ 
trict  the  State,  making  eight  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  two  Coalition  districts.... 

It  is  estimated  by  J.  8.  Moore,  the  statistician, 
that  the  effect  of  the  Morrison  “horizontal 
tariff”  bill,  if  passed,  will  be  to  reduce  the 
revenue  $30,000,000,  which  he  divide®  among 
the  schedules  as  follows:  Sugar,  $8,500,000; 
woolens,  $5,000,000.  cotton.  $1,600,000;  metals, 
$4,000,000;  chemicals,  $1,250,000;  books  and 
paper,  $250,000;  earthenware  and  glassware, 
$1,000,000;  hemp  and  flax,  $1,000,000?  tobac- 
$1,200,000,  provisions,  $2,000,000;  wood  and 
wooden  ware,  $3,000,000;  sundries,  $2,500,000; 
articles  transferred  to  free  list,  $1,400,000.. . . 
Congress  has  appropriated  $300,000  and 
$200,000  for  the  immediate  relief*  of  the  Ohio 
flood  sufferers.  Tents,  bedding  and  provis¬ 
ions  are  being  distributed  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  The  river  is  falliug  slightly  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  but  rising  at  many  other  points,  es¬ 
pecially  lower  down. 

Catarrh. 

A  clergyman  in  Newberu,  Ala.,  who  had 
suffered  with  Nasal  Catarrh  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  after  using  Compound  Oxygen  for  four 
months,  reports  himself  cured.  He  says: 

“  Mv  Catarrh.  which  was  In  the  form  <>J  an 
ulcer  m  mv  head,  aud  on  which  dark  greeu 
scabs  constantly  formed,  aud  which  had  ex- 
Med  for  eighteen  or  twenty  nears,  is  (/one. 
No  scabs  form,  and  the  disagreeable  sensation 
has  passed  away.  My  vocal  organs  arc  much 
strengthened.  I  preach  now  three  times  a 
week ?  and  feel  stronger  and  better  m  every 

Another  clergyman  residing  Lin  Massachu¬ 


setts,  has  used  the  Treatment  for  Catarrh, 
and  gives  the  following  statement  of  benefits 
I*6C6iv6d « 

“I  have  now  used  your  Oxygen  Treatment 
three  months  and  will  state  results.  After  I 
had  used  it  six  weeks  my  Catarrh  was  much 
better.  The  gathering  of  mucus  abated  con¬ 
siderably.  so  much  so  that  ‘hawking’  and  spit¬ 
ting  rarely  occurred.  I  lost  largely  the  sense 
of  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  nasal  cavities. 
With  the  decrease  of  the  mucus  my  voice  im¬ 
proved  and  my  enunciation  became  more  easy 
and  distinct.  7  can  now  preach  an  hour  with¬ 
out  throat  irritation,  and  enunciate  distinctly 
and  with  ease."  , 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sweet,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Family  Journal,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  value  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  in  Catam'h  and  Bronchitis :  _ 

“I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  m  favor of 
Compound  Oxygen.  Having  given  it  a  trial 
for  Catarrh  and  Bronchia/  troubles,  I  was 
surprised  with  its  wonderful  curative  proper¬ 
ties.  R  has  done  more  for  me  than  any  of 
the  so-called  Catarrh  and  throat  remedies  1 
hxtvG  ever  vsed,  and  I  can  say  I  am  now  almost 
entirely  free  from  either  of  the  above  affec¬ 
tions.”  .  ,, 

Our  “  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cares  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia,  BroncJitis, 
Asthma,  etc,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
disc&ses;  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1884. 
Forty-five  Jersey  cattle  consigned  to  J.  A. 


Maxwell,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  valued  at 
$50,000,  went  down  with  the  ocean  steamer 
Notting  Hill  which  struck  a  sunken  ice-berg 
last  Sunday;  2,250  cans  of  condensed  milk 
shipped  to  this  country  from  England  by  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Milk  Company  formed  part  of 
the  cargo.  Value  of  ship,  $400,000,  and  of 

cargo  about  $270,000 . The  project  to 

raise  the  tariff  on  wool  has  been  abandoned  at 
Washington.  A  bad  time  to  raise  the  tariff 
on  anything  now' . . “  Dog  war”  in  Massa¬ 

chusetts.  It  is  proposed  that  the  owner  of 
every  dog  shall  give  bonds  in  $500  for  the 

animal's  good  conduct . During  last  year 

American  race-horses  won  $761,200  in  prizes, 
of  which  twQ  year-olds  won  $211,604;  three- 
year. olds,  $386,049;  and  four-year-olds,  $103,- 
547, .......  In  Great  Britain  461,457  cattle  are 

reported  to  have  been  attacked  with  foot-and- 

mouth  disease  during  the  year  1883 . A 

cattle  company  has  been  organized  at  West¬ 
chester,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  to 
operate  in  Texas,  and  fatten  beeves  for  East¬ 
ern  markets . California  raised  40,848,- 

000  pounds  of  wool  in  1883,  a  trifle  over  300,000 

pounds  more  thau  in  1882 . The  receipts 

of  sheep  at  Chicago  in  January  were  the 
largest  ever  known  on  that  market  in  a  single 

month,  reaching  a  total  of  103,119  head.. . 

The  exports  of  wool  from  Australia  last  year 
were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  1882, 
and  of  a  better  average  quality  than  ever 

before  shipped  from  that  country . 

The  Minnesotta  State  Agricultural  Society 
has  elected  Col.  E.  W.  Thompson,  President; 

D,  A.  Morrison  and  G.  W.  Taylor,  Vice- 
Presidents;  R.  C.  Judson,  Secretary;  and  F. 

J.  Wilcox,  Treasurer,  for  1884.  The  society 
is  trying  to  secure  80  to  100  acres  of  land  mid¬ 
way  between  8t.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  for  a 

permanent  fair  ground.. . A  meeting  was 

held  last  Tuesday  at  Perdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  with  a  view  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  American  Shropshire  Down  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  registry  of 

that  breed . Over  40,000  cattle  were  sold 

from  Arkansas  last  year  . The  Ogalalla 

Land  and  Cattle  Company,  which  recently 
purchased  Paxton  &  Sheidler’s  herds  of  cattle, 
numbering  45,000  head,  lias  also  pm-chased 
the  Bosler  herd,  in  Western  Nebraska,  num¬ 
bering  45,000  head— the  price  paid  being  $125,- 
000.  This  company  has  now  over  100,000  head 
of  cattle,  representing  an  investment  of  over 

$3,000  000 . The  recent  law  enacted  by 

the  Cherokee  Council,  prohibiting  the  driving 
into  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  any  cattle  what¬ 
ever  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of 
November,  is  a  play  into  the  bands  of  the 
railroads,  and  must  prove  hurtful  to  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  the  more  eastern  Texas  drovers.  The 
penalty  for  violating  the  law  is  aflne  of  $1,000, 
six  months’  to  two  years’ imprisonment  and 
payment  of  all  damages  caused  by  the  cattle 
introduced.  This  is  nominally  to  protect 

their  stock  against  Texas  fever . A 

Dundee  (Scotland)  dairyman  was  recently 
convicted  of  selling  milk  which  had  stood  in 
the  room  In  which  a  child  was  ill  with  scarlet 
fever.  The  milk  absorbed  the  poison,  and 
seventeen  persons  were  infected  with 

the  disease,  four  of  whom  died.. . . 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  great  St. 
Louis  Fair  for  1884:  President,  Charles 
Green;  first  Vice-President,  L.  P.  Tausey; 
second  Vice-President,  Edward  Martin;  third 
Vice-President,  L.M.  Rumsey;  Treasurer,  W. 
W.  Wether  ell;  Secretary,  Festus  W.  Wade; 
Superintendent,  John  Duffy.  The  Secretary’s 
salary  was  increased  $300,  those  of  the  others 


will  be  the  same  as  last  year, 

Missouri  is  shipping  large  quantities  of  corn 

to  California . Over  1,000,000  bushels  of 

potatoes  are  held  in  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
awaiting  shipment  West.  Importations  of 
European  potatoes  are  iusiguificant  this  year. 

. The  average  wheat  crop  of  Europe  is 

estimated  at  1,143,826,044  bushels;  of  the  world 

about  2,028,000,000  bushels . The  average 

annual  excess  of  wheat  produced  in  the  world 
is  from  60,000,000  to  80,000,000  bushels  above 

consumption . Six  thousand  Dakota 

sheep,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Mone, 
have  died  suddenly;  poison  suspected,  and  all 
on  account  of  O'Donnell,  with  whom  the 
Marquis  lately  had  “trouble.”  Reports  of 
poisoning  cattle  by  wholesale  come  from 
Western  Texas.  Cattle  dying  there  from 
some  unknown  disease.  Fence  cutters  sus¬ 
pected  of  poisoning  them . A  company 

has  been  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Irish  Tramway  act  to  purchase  estates,  relieve 
the  congested  districts  and  encourage  fixed 
residence.  The  directors  are  Messrs.  Jacob 
Bright,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Manches¬ 
ter;  Edmund  Dwyer  Gray,  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Carlow  County  and  proprietor  of  the 
Dublin  Freeman’s  Journal  aud  Mr.  Parnell. . . . 
The  directors  of  the  American  Galloway 
Breeders’  Association  of  Canada  and  the 
American  Association  of  the  United  States 
have  been  in  sessiou  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
They  have  consolidated  under  the  na  me  of  the 
American  Association,  with  a  new  board  of 
13  directors,  six  from  the  East,  seven  from 
the  West.  David  McCrae  of  Guelph,  Canada, 
was  chosen  president,  Walter  C.  Weeden,  of 
Kansas  City,  secretary  and  treasurer  and 

editor  of  herd  books . George  B.  Loving 

of  Texas,  now  in  England  representing  the 
Texas  Investment  Company,  has  sold  a  large 
amount  of  ranch  property  situated  iu  four  ad¬ 
joining  counties  on  Double  Mountain  fork  of 
the  Brazos  River,  Texas,  for  $2,500,000.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  live  stock  property 

transaction  ever  made.. . The  terrible 

volcanic  eruptions  in  Java,  to  the  dust  from 
which  some  attribute  the  late  ruddy  sunsets 
and  sunrises,  are  said  to  have  enormously  fer¬ 
tilized  the  island  with  the  great  masses  of 

ashes  thrown  forth  I . The  Hou.  John  L. 

Mitchell  of  Milwaukee  fs  the  latest  addition 
to  the  list  of  trotting  horse  breeders 
The  Dallas  Herald  says  that  the  longest  line  of 
fence  in  the  world  will  be  that  from  the  Indi¬ 
an  Territory  west  across  the  Texas  Panhandle 
and  35  miles  into  Mexico.  It  will  lie  over  200 
miles  long. 


active  part  in  ending  the  troubles  in  theSoudan. 

. China’s  Imperial  Council  has  decided  to 

defend  Back-Ninh  to  the  utmost . The 

tribes  in  Merve  have  submitted  completely  to 
Russia  and  the  German  press  say  that  Rus¬ 
sia’s  success  in  Merve  is  worse  for  England 
than  the  disasters  iu  the  Soudan.  The  St. 
Petersburg  press,  however,  pats  Englaud  af¬ 
fectionately  on  the  back .  while  discussing  the 
Merve  question.  Afghanistan  alone  now  sepa¬ 
rates  the  English  and  Russian  possessions  iu 
Asia,  and  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the 
two  in  Europe,  it  would  certainly  extend  to 
Central  Asia. 


Gilt  Edge  Butter.— Makers  of  gilt-edge 
butter,  may  prove  by  reading  advertisement 
in  this  paper,  under  “  Milk  Protector,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  open  and  closed  pail. — Adv. 


The  Combination  of  Ingredients  used 
in  making  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  is 
such  as  to  give  the  best  possible  effect  with 
safety.  They  are  the  best  remedy  iu  use  for 
Coughs,  Colds  and  Throat  Diseases.— Adv. 


Farmers’  Folly. 

Some  farmers  adhere,  even  against  the  full 
light  of  fact  aud  discovery,  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  folly  of  coloring  butter  with  carrots, 
annatto,  and  inferior  substances,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  splendid  record  made  by  the 
Improved  Butter  Color,  prepared  by  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burliugton,  Vt.  Atscores 
of  the  best  agricultural  Fairs  it  has  received 
the  highest  award  over  all  competitors. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  16, 1884. 
Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  higher; 
No,  2  Chicago  Spring,  l>gc.  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Winter  2c.  higher.  Corn,  %c.  higher.  Oats, 
higher.  Rye,  3^c.  higher.  Barley,  lc. 
higher.  Pork, 97^0.  higher.  Lard,  35c.  higher. 
Hogs,  average.  55c.  higher.  Cattle  about  20c. 
higher.  Sheep  25c.  higher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Feb.  16,  1884. 
Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  chieftain,  has  died  of 
heart  disease,  say  some;  of  poison,  say  others. 

. .  Sixteen  years  ago  a  law  was  passed 

providing  for  the  gradual  manumission  of 
slaves  .in  Cuba,  of  whom  there  were  at  that 
time  about  885,356,  So  well  has  this  law  been 
administered,  the  planters  in  many  cases 
showing  a  willingness  to  act  even  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  its  provisions,  that  285,000  slaves 
have  been  already  set  free,  aud  there  are 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that  during  the 
year  slavery  will  be  removed  from  that 
island........ De  Lesseps  says  the  plan  of 

forming  a  sea  iu  the  Desert  of  Sahara  will 
soon  be  realized . Disloyality  is  mani¬ 

festing  itself  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  an¬ 
other  revolt  is  feared . Across  the  At¬ 

lantic:  the  war  in  the  Soudan  and  its  results 
on  English  and  European  politics  are  the 
main  subjects  of  interest.  Tewfic  Pasha  oc¬ 
cupied  Smkat  with  600  Egyptian  troops, 
while  besieged  by  Oman  Digua,  a  rebel  acting 
independently  ot  the  False  Prophet.  Being 
on  the  point  of  starvation  Tewfic  and  his  men 
tried  to  cut  their  way  through  the  beleaguer¬ 
ing  hordes,  but  were  massacred  to  a  man, 
and  on  capturing  the  town  all  the  men,  200 
women  and  a  large  u  umber  of  children  were 
slain  by  the  rebels.  “Chinese”  Gordan,  like 
a  hero  of  romance,  is  still  hurrying  forward 
to  Khartoum  to  pacify  the  Soudan  single- 
handed.  A  few  years  ago  he  ruled  it  sternly 
but  benevolently,  ami  now  he  is  sent  alone 
to  restore  the  conquered  districts  to  the  sub¬ 
jugated  chiefs,  unite  these  against  El  Mahdi, 
and  by  his  defeat  restore  peace  to  the  country. 
The  fate  of  his  mission  is  likely  to  decide  that 
of  the  Gladstone  Ministry.  Already  the  re¬ 
peated  massacres  of  English  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  officers  and  of  Egyptian  troops  in  the 
Soudan  has  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation 
in  England  agaiust  the  dilatory  and  vacil¬ 
lating  policy  of  the  Government,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  subservient  majority  of  50  the 
Cabinet  holds  in  the  House  of  Commous, Glad¬ 
stone  would  bo  iguoininiously  defeated.  A  new 
election  iu  the  present  state  of  pul  die  sentiment 
would  be  overwhelmingly  agaiust  him.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Indian  troops  are  being  hurried  to 
Suakim  to  save  it  and  Tokar  from  Osman 
Digna,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  public 
opinion  will  force  the  Ministry  to  take  a  more 


On  February  16  the  visible  supply  nl  vain  at  Chi- 
cugo  was:  Wheat.  32,132.0*0  bushels:  corn  1, 585,000 
bushels:  nnu,  8.311.000  bushel*:  rye,  2,422,000  bush 
el**  hurley,  i, 839,000  bushels.  Wheat -Market  un- 
settled:  wlces  declined  lHc  under  yesterday.  Sales 
ranged'  February.  flW;  March.  sW;  April,  (K^c; 
May  *l  nt»3,Ml.nrU:  June.  il.tB:  No.  2 Chi 
94'/6<A 
Winter, 


£luKv4j:  rriirvioi.i-  •'w*  *  A1  ’ 

\la\,  *l.0W*1.01U:  June,  il.itt:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring, 
Rk(i9t-Ve:  No.  3  Chicago  Spring.  S0&S4C;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  fl.Olal.W.  CORN  la  fair  demand  bu lun- 


■I  s,  uuil't;  sales 

r an gc (I :  " Ca» fi . '  82ttCi  Kofinmry.  32fc,e:  March . 
8*t,uw»Ua,  closing  at  SMtM3*c:  May.  SiMfttSiTgc.. 
June.  S7Wa>o7«C:  all  the  year, TlOJic.  KYK,  firm  at 
Klfl*®53*c.  Baulky.  oulet  at  Ope.  Pong,  to  active 
demand;  sal  es  ranged:  Cash.  $18  25*13.37*:  Febru¬ 
ary.  $19*ISJM;  March.  *13.25.  LaM>,  Arm:  sales 
ranged:  Cash, $9 90*  tO:  February.  SHI  Hour  -Market 

"  ■■  - -  . . .  —a  shipping, 

-  Cattle, 

IHjrLJS.  #D*C9WV  «ru.  uvyu  w  Shipping,  $5.  I  •*» 

*6.16;  common  to  medium,  $5.25o»5.70.  bBEEP;  In¬ 
ferior  to  fair,  $3.00®4.25:  medium  to  good,  $4.50® 
5  25;  choice  to  extra.  $5.25*5  40. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1884. 

Beans  and  Peas— Beans,  marrow,  prime,  new, $3.10 
*3.15;  do.,  medium,  prime.  $2,55*2. 60;  dci.  pea.  $2.60® 

V .  »  i .  .  i.i  x..  ... ..  ti  1/1. *1  iSr  H riid  Ir In  . 


*3  ,'10*3.1*1;  foreign  Den 
mediums.  $2.00*2.20:  Peas,  green,  prime,  $l^0®1.8>; 
do  Southern  B.  E.  $3.25*3.50;  California.  Lima. 
$2.90*3.15. 

Brkadstuffb  and  Provisions. — As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  Is  6c. 
lower;  No.  1  red  to  arrivals  2i»e.  higher:  ungraded 
white  Is  S^e.  blgher.CORN.— Ungraded  mixed  is  l&c. 
higher;  No.  3  Is  S^c.  higher.  Oats.— No.  3  mixed  Is 
IHiC.  higher;  No.  2  Is  19<c.  higher:  No.  1  Is  l«e. 
higher:  No.  3  white  is  3c.  higher:  No.  2  Is  2?ic. 
higher:  No.  I  Is  lj*c.  higher;  mixed  Western  Is  lc. 
higher;  white  State  Is  He.  lower. 

$  LOUR.  Fred  and  meal.-  Flour— Quotations:  No.  2, 
$2.10*2.35;  super  line.  $2, 60*3.37,  lutter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  $3.40 a.,i.tX):  good  to 
fancy  dr>.  $3.65*6,09;  common  to  good  extra  W  estern, 
$3  86*3,65;  good  to  choice.  $3.iOm6.85;  common  to 
fnlr  extra  Ohio.  $X40*4.tUi  good,  $4.00*5.  >  ■  good  to 
choice,  $3.55*6  U0;  common  extra  Minnesota,  •  3.40® 
8.60: clear,  $<J30*5.0d*  rye  mixture,  $4. )  *4.80:  straight, 
$5.00*5.75;  patent.  $5.nr.®6.35;  st.  Louts  common  to 
fair  extra,  $:U0<<7.25;  fair  to  good.  $Ltu  5.25.  good 
to  very  choice,  $5.30*0.25:  patent  Wtmor  wheat  ex 
tru.  $0.4i!jii.o3;  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $5.35 
*5.45;  South  America,  $5.50*5.0);  market  closing 
unlet.  Southern  Flour— Commou  to  good  extra, 
•3 'KKitA’i'U;  good  to  choice,  $4.73*6.50;  for  ex 
nort.  $6.75*$0.OO.  Rvu  Flour  -  su  peril  no  at 
$3.40*3,75.  Buckwheat  Floor  -  $8*8.S).  mainly 


*$3.45. 


Grain  —  W  hkat  New  No.  2  Chicago,  $1.04  In 
store;  ungraded  Winter  Red,  8Ie.*$l  .13W;  No.  3 
Red,  #1.1)5  delivered  from  store:  No.  2  Red,  $1,104*. 
rail  certificate*  in  elevator,  held  at  $1.14,  with  81.134s 
bid;  No.  1  Red.  to  arrive,  at  >$1,204$:  ungraded  White, 
$1.00.  a-  No.  2  Red.  "idler  February.  $1.0844.  do. 
March,  $1,094*;  da  April,  $1,117*;  do.  May.  $1.  lift:  do. 
Juun.it Rvx.  state  arid  Jersey,  ut  i54*c;  un 
graded  Western.  70c:  rejected,  644uC.  Barley. -t  n 
graded  Canada  at  8T(*3Hc,  Barley  Malt-DuII: 
ii rices  unchanged.  Corn— Ungraded  mixed  at  53* 
Jic.-n"  8,  *W0Wci  No.  2,  iBfcc.  In  store 
(YV.  delivered;  steamer  mixed,  61c.  in  elevator. 
White  Southern,  ibc.  delivered  from  store;  Yellow 
Southern,  b2*68 OH  dock;  No  2  Mixed,  seller  Feb- 
ruury.  d'^c:  do.  51  arch,  file;  do.  April,  65j4C:  dp. 
Mnv.  tBHiC;  do.  June.  67c.  Gats  No.  8  Mixed,  lit  4lc: 
Nu  2,  414t*42V4C.  Inside  prices  In  Store:  No.  1,  quoted 
4204c:  No  3  White,  46c j  No.  2.  46®lM4o;  No  1  quoted 
4Sc;  mixed  Western,  4lW(M4SC;  white  do.  4«®48c, 
White  state,  Lc;  No.  3  mixed,  seller  March,  closing 
WWc;  do.  April,  closing  «7*c;  do.  May,  closing  4.*gc 
VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OK  UUAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATER  AND 
CANADA. 

Feb.  9,  1881,  Feb.  10, 1883. 

Wheat,  buah . .  82,131,941  22,188,094 

Corn,  bush . Uifr*HR> 

Klbush:::...:.:.. ..  a.^.***  w; 

Kyo  bush. .  ».  2*422,478  l,o56.401 

Provisions — Pork— Mess  spot  at  #18  for  homo  use 
mess  spot  for  export  at  $18*18.25:  mess  on  spot 
uuoted  $18*$18.25;  family  iness,  19*20;  cl«ir  back 
$16.75*$21;  extra  prime,  $li*$17.S0.  Beek— City 
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extra  India  mess,  $24,  freight  2s.  9d.  City  extra  India 
mess  in  tierces,  $24.50@26.50;  extra  mess,  $12®13; 
packet.  *13.00  in  barrels  and  *17.00  in  tierces; 
plate  beef.  $  12.50®  iS.ou.  Beef  Hams— Quoted  here 
$2(1.50,  and  for  Western  delivery.  $25.75.  COT  Meats— 
Light  bellie?  ai  3)4c;  and  at,  Boston,  backs  351b  aver¬ 
age  at  bucks  80ft  average,  7%c .  both  free  on 

board;  pickled  bellies,  12  ft  average,  9((t9'^c  ;  city 
pickled  shoulders,  8,14c;  pickled  hams,  123t®12?ie; 
smoked  shoulders,  9340.:  smoked  hams.  13®14c. 
MtupLES-IiODK  clear  In  New  York  quoted  I0c:  long 
and  short  clear,  for  Chh’a go  delivery  quoted  9|3te. 
askod.  Dressed  Hogs. -City  heavy  to  light,  9®9Uc; 
pigs,  Site.  laird.  -Contract  grade  quoted  10.25c: 
February  quoted  closing.  *10,0$;  March,  closing  $10.05 
«S10  ilk  April  dosing  *111.12^10.15:  May,  closing.  *10.21 
imlO.23.  June  closing,  *IO.4i@10  44:  July  closing, 
$111.31(1110.33:  August.  $10.52;  City  steam,  $9.75'a9.8o.  No. 
1  city  sules,  late  yesterday,  8tft(3i93ftc;  refined  quoted, 
*1U. 50 com  Incut:  $10.50  .South  American. 

KUTTEH.— The  demand  Is  rather  cautious. 


1882  New  England,  U@20c;  Havana,  80c.@$1.15;  Suma¬ 
tra,  $1.25@1.60. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  Feb.  16, 1R84. 
Beevks— Total  for  six  days,  10,149  bead  against  10,124 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  steers,  1,145  ft  at  11c,  56  It  and  tl  per  bead; 
Illinois  do.,  1,272  at  $6.85:  do.  1,235  ft  at  $6.60;  do.  1,198 
it  at  $6,35;  do.  1,141  it  at  $6.30,  do.  1,115  it  at  $6.25:  do. 
1,099  It  at  $6.05; do.  1.382  lb  at  12.3*0,  56  It.:  do.  1,262  ft 
at  1134c;  do.  1,116  it  at  He-,  do.  1.153  it  at  UHe,  and  $1 
per  head.  Indiana  steers,  1.100  ft  at  104*c,  55  ft,  less 
50c  per  head;  do.  952  n>  at  1014c.  and  50c.  per  head. 
Ohio  steers,  1,264  ft  at  12c,  56  ft  less  $1  per  head;  do. 


Oreumery.  BPltmUous, Elgin,  etc. ,36c;  do.  fancy,  34® 
35c:  do.  choice.  33;*83c;  do.  prime.  29®81c;  do.  fair  to 
good .  25m 2Sc:  do.  ordlunry.Jrjt22c:  (-Uace dairies, entire 
choice,  26*J7c;  do.  entire,  line.  2t«.itic:  do.  do.  fair  to 
good,  22<(C2'V;  do,  ordinary,  1841 2bc:  do,  Of  Or 
kins  line.  23tsi26c;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  22®24e: 
State  firkins  ordinary,  U®30:  do.  half  firkin  tubs, 
best,  'Wr;  do.  do.  fine,  -'r,a ,Vc;  do.  good,  $*@250; 
do.  do.  fair,  WOiAv:  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  260527c.  do. 
good  to  prime,  22ov2Jc;  do.  fair  to  good.  ISoaBlc;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  choice.  24®25o;  do.  good 
to  prime,  2Ka23c;  do  ordinary  to  fair.  lH«x  2i>c;  Yvost- 
ern  dairy,  best,  inaSlc;  do,  good,  17®18c:  do.  ordi¬ 
nary,  !4(»t Kc;  Western  factory,  best,  UkjpWc:  do.  fair 
to  good,  I iko. 1 3c ;  do.  ordinary,  lie.,  rolls,  best, 
196B20O.;  do.  ordinary  to  good,  I2dil9e. 

Add  Kit 20.  per  ft  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  selec 
lions  of  choice  goods. 

Cheese.— There  has  not  been  much  business  done  In 
choice  and  fancy  cheese.  Home  trade  Is  good . 

State  factory  home  -  trade  selections,  1414®  14 We.; 
do.  fancy  white,  14‘*c.;  do,  fancy  colored,  $H;  do. 
prime  to  choice.  is®134je.;  do.  fair  to  good.  103ft 
®124t'c.;  do.  light  skims,  prime  to  choice,  Uk»i2c.,do. 
skims,  fair  to  good,  7®9e.,  skims,  Pennsylvania, 
fancy,  SJftun.Sau  do.  prime  to  choice,  8«i3^c  :  do.,  fair 
to  good,  6141407340.;  skims,  ordinary.  3®534o.:  Ohio 
fiats,,  prime,  1236c;  do.  fair  to  good.  9®12>fte.:  do.  ordi¬ 
nary,  5®  7c. 

Cotton.— The  position  for  the  day  has  been  pretty 
steady,  although  the  market  for  contracts  has  failed 


1,242  lb  at.  1134c.  Western  steers,  961  ft  at  10160;  55  ft 
and  $5:  bulls,  1,615  ft  at  4&c;  do.  1,815  ft  at  5c.  5Uss- 
curl  steers,  1,193  ft  at  $8  60;  do.  1,187  ft  at  11340,  56  ft 
and  50c,  per  head;  do.  1  281  ft  at  12c. 

Calves.— The  feeline  continues  firm  for  live  calves 
and  Harlems  received  to-day  sold  at  the  range  of  714 
(«i  Hike.  The  cool  weather  created  a  better  demand 
for  dressed  veals,  the  best  country  dressed  selling 
up  to  1334c. and  city  at  1814m lie.  Dressed  Grassers 
sold  ut  736®H34c,  and  a  rew  fed  calves  at  9c, 

Shkki'  and  Lambs.— Total  for  six  days,  80,560  head 
against  38,551  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Michigan  sheep.  101  ft  ut  67 sc;  do.  32  It'  at  *6.1841.  Ohio 
do.,  112  ft  ut  $6.35;  do.  99  ft  at  $6,2714;  do.  85  ft  at  63ft  C; 
do.  82  ft  at  54jc.  Sheep  and  lambs  mixed.  53ft  at 
#6.05.  Indiana  sheep.  93  ft  at  8*c:do.  79  »  at  5$je. 
Ohio  do  .  105  ft  at  tHfte:  do.  85  ft  at  614c;  do.  89  ft  at 
(Arc.  Ohio  lambs,  74  ft  ai,  73M[c,  State  do.,  67  ft  at 
79t«.  State  shpep,  136  ft  at  ?3fte,  less  $5;  do.  112  ft  at 
7c:  do.  122  ft  at  tiW.  Western  do.,  90  1b  at  634c;  do. 
94  ft  at  6k;'e;do.  69  ft  at  $5.40. 

Hous.— Total  for  six  (lays,  29.671  head  against  28,4*2 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  City  dressed  were 
very  firm  yesterday,  and  there  was  a  slight  upward 
tendency  for  live hog3  in  this  market  to-day.  Com¬ 
mon  to  prime  are  quotable  at  6?ft®74fte.  Country 
dressed  steady  with  a  rather  Improved  demand 
owing  to  the  cooler  weather. 


to  assume  a  positive  position.  Spots  sold  a  little 
more  freely. 


^Itecrllanmis  3ViUrrti,si»n. 


COTTON. 


COBRENT  PRICES. 


Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


Uplands 

New 

and 

Orleans 

Florida. 

and  Gull. 

Ordinary .  ... 

....  83s 

StrJut  Ordinary . 

...  8  15-16 

H  3-16 

Good  Ordinary . 

....  94$ 

10 

Strict  Good  Ordinary 

....  1034 

104ft 

Low  Middling . 

Strict  Low  Middling. 

...  10% 

....  tti  9-16 

104ft 

10  13-16 

Middling . 

....  1034 

n 

Good  Middling . 

....  11 

Strict  Good  Middling 

....  n>4 

113ft 

Middling  Fair . 

.... 

Utft 

Fair . 

....  124ft 

124s 

3TAINKD. 

Good  Ordinary....  3U 

1  Low  Middling. _ 

Strict  Uood  Ord..  8  L3  Hi  |  Middling . 

Texas. 

m 

9  3-16 
10 
1046 
HAS 
1U  13-16 
11 

1134 
1134 
1134 
i m 


1034 


Eotss.— Buyers  continue  to  move  slowly  and  cir¬ 
cumspectly,  and  It  Is  seldom  that  any  can  be  induced 
to  handle  more  than  a  day’s  supply. 


State  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bbls.,  per  do*.  32<a33c; 
Western, fresh, 3l34(iis32c.t  Southern,  choice.  31)4(2) 32c; 
do.  fair  to  good ,  31c:  Limed,  foreign  28® 28)40. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  lu  cases,  3yc  below 
quotations. 


Fresh  Fruits.  —  Apples  very  dull  and  weak  for 
everything  except  strictly  fancy.  Herman  apples, 
sound  but  of  poor  quality,  are  selling  at  $2.5<X@2  75 
per  barrel.  Florida  oranges  of  fancy  quality  are 
very  scarce,  and  a  few  Indian  Rivers  are  reaching 
$4.50,  and  occasionally  a  trifle  more;  but  nearly 
everything  from  other  sections  continues  poor,  and 
the  bulk  are  offering  from  $l,30.<t2,50  per  cuse.  Cran¬ 
berries  very  scarce  and  firm. 

Apples,  State  Baldwins  V  bbl.  $3,25:  do.  Eastern,  $4 
(£4.50;  do.  Ureenlngs,  *  bbl.  $S.0Ve3.95;  do.  Inferior, 
$2(d2.G0;  cranberries.  Jersey,  good  to  prime,  $  4.  g  1 . 35 ; 
Florida  orangee^Indlan  River,  funoy,  per  ease.  #4.50: 
Florida  oranges,  *  case,  $1,506&3.$5;  peanuts,  Virginia 
hand-picked,  new,  *<  ft..  9®934e:  pecans,  »<  lb.,  6®  734c; 
hickory  nuts,  per  bush.,  75<a9  c. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading;  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking;  Pow¬ 
der. 


In  bottles.  Sold  at  u  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford's  Alumnae  rind  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

RumfordCbeuilcal  Works,  Providence,  It.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,N.  Y. 


DrikpFbpits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
54t(i»ua4e.;  do.  fine  to  choice,  7'.v«83oc;  do.  fancy,  9® 
9jic;  Western  ordinary.  5kf:.«6Hc;  do.  fair  10  good, 
b  VAi'-i-te;  do.  choice  ids.  7 i<t  i3qc;  apples,  evaporated, 
l03M*lt34o;  do.  choice,  fi&jtlJJftc.;  do.  fancy  selections, 
IS®  1334c;  peuchea,  Carolina,  good  to  fancy,  lOodUe; 
do.  Uoonila.  pooled,  I0®l33jc;  evaporated  peaches, 
peeled.  SjgSo;  do.  do.  unpeeled,  12utl5c,  unpeeled 
peaches,  halves.  6«bC>ae;  do.  do,  quarters,  5Q®54tc: 
plums.  Southern,  t23v®lHct  do.  State,  lift  14  Uc; 
cherries,  I  sift®  15  Wc;  blackberries,  ltftpiUlifte,  rasp¬ 
berries,  2834(/*230;  huckleberries,  lOftlilOlftC. 

Hav  and  Straw.  No.  1,  per  UKI  lbs,  85<,v90o.;  do. 
2,  <5  a  sue,;  <lo.  6,65007(10.;  shipping,  55c. ;  clover,  40® 
50e.:  do.  mixed,  53»«5o.;  straw,  No.  180B65C.;  do.  2, 
59irt55c.:  do.  oat,  Jo® 50c. 


RICHARDSON’S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

PRICE  $3.25. 

This  standard  and  superior  Instruction  book  does 
not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  publication  of  other  me¬ 
thods  and  Instructors,  however  meritorious  they  tnav 
be.  It  sells  literally  bv  the  ton  !  Man  v  times  revised, 
it  Is  practically  without  error.  Those  who  are  in 
dOUht  what  book  to  use,  are  always  safe  lu  using 
Richardson. 


Hors.— Brewers  are  buying  to  a  fair  extent,  but.  as 
a  rule,  their  mdlvlduul  purchases  are  of  moderate 
amounts.  On  prices  there  Is  no  radical  change,  but 
more  showing  of  strength.  Fair  quality  red  hops 
brought  2 Ic.  cash  "uu  the  market,"  and  15c.  In  the 
Interior  was  Did  for  low  grade.  Yearlings  are  scarce, 
utul  up  to  22c.  was  paid  for  a  lot  of  common  quality. 
A  cable  message  from  London  repotted  sales  there 
of  choice  American  hops  at  £8  -an  advance  of  IDs— 
but  quoted  the  market  easy  for  Kngllsh  growth. 

S.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1883,  choice  ( scarce  )  27®2se; 
do.  good  to  prime.  23®36c;  do.  low  to  fair  18® 22c;  do. 
crop  of  1382,  good  to  choice,  23iJi25c;  Pacific  Coast, 
crop  of  1383.  fair  to  prime.  25® 28. 


Dressed  Poultry.— The  supply  is  moderate,  and 
the  tone  quite  firm  for  strictly  desirable  lots  of 
turkeys,  fowls  or  chlckeus. 

Turkeys,  near  by,  IT®  18c:  do.  Western  frozen. 
iQuttTc;  do.  prime,  Stale  and  Western  fresh,  17®isc; 
do.  Talr  to  good.  UftiWc;  do.  poor,  llctl.V;  chickens. 
Philadelphia,  roll  boilers  22®>25e;  do.  do.  straight 
lots,  17®  19c;  do.  Jersey.  lfoolTc;  fowls,  Philadelphia, 
dry  picked,  prime,  14®  19;  do.,  Jersey, Uc;  do.KUtie  ami 
Western,  dry-picked,  12® Die:  do.  do.  scalded,  12® 
1234c;  do.  unit  chickens,  fair  to  good,  Uki*i2c:  do.  do. 
poor.  ducks  Philadelphia,  2oc;  do.  State  atul 

Western  Spring,  17(*19culo.  do.  ralr  to  good  I5®t6c.; 
geese  Philadelphia,  14®13c.;  do..  State  uml  Western 
prime  ii-tL'c;  do.  fair  to  good,  7c. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Live  Poultry.- Fowls,  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys  are  hold  firmly  and  with  confi¬ 
dence.  Dunks  lu  light  supply  and  Him.  Ueese  sell 
readily  when  prime,  but  ordinary  lotB  slow. 

Chlckeus,  near  by,  per  ft.  16c.;  do.  Western,  15® 
18®.:  fowls,  Pennsylvania  amt  Jersey,  17c  ;  do.,  State, 
ltLil'e.s  do,  Western,  16®  17c.,  roosters,  mixed  old 
and  young.  KkAllc.;  turkeys,  18*170:  ducks.  Western, 
per  pair, 75c® $1 ;  geese. Western,  per  pnlr  $l.25®$1.5U. 

Cams.— Tame  squabs,  light,  v  dozen,  $5®5.3il;  tame 
squabs,  dark.  V  doteiL  $8,50® 4 iXI;  tame  pigeons,  live, 
per  pair,  4o®45o.:  wild  ducks,  canvass,  $1.50; 
uo.,  red  heads,  $l.!3®fl.B0;  do.,  mallard,  p  pair,  50® 


VtoETABi-Es.— Irish  potatoes  dull  aud  weak 
Sweets  quiet.  Kalo  and  Spinach  a  shade  tlrmer. 

Cabbage,  choice  per  loo,  $6®lQ;  potatoes,  v  i 
87®#Vu)0:  sweet  potatoes,  kiln  dried  pbhl.  $3,75;  T 
nip*.  Russia.  L.l,  P  bbl.  $1.90®  1.25;  do.  do.  Canu 
87c. ®$l;  onion*,  whltfl,  p  bbl.  #2.9U®‘L2S;  do  volh 
P  bbL  $1.U0®1,25;  do.  red.  *UJU41Jf7;  Spinach,  N 
folk,  p  bbl.,  $2.(XXtf3.u0;  Kalo,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  $ 
St  1.75. 


Tobacco.— Keutucky  steady  on  the  spot  at7®8c. 
for  Lugs,  and  834®  10c.  for  leaf;  Seed  Leaf  quiet  aud 
teady;  1881  Peunsylvaulu,  634®  10c ;  1882  do.,  10®20c; 


Wei’s  Third  Mass. 


(90  cts.)  By  Chas. 
.  „  ,  Weis.  Justout.  Is 

lull  of  the  best  effects.  Dltsou  A  Co.  publish  UX) 
Masses  by  the  best  composers.  No  sacred  music  is 
liner  than  this. 

Vocal  Echoes. 

Collection”  ($1.00)  by  Morse,  are  superior  collec¬ 
tions  for  Female  Voices. 

For  the  Temperance  Campaign,  now  exciting  In¬ 
tense  Interest,  there  are  no  better  singing  books  than 

IlulPa  Tempera  nee  (4 lee  Book  (40  cts. I,  Tem¬ 
perance  Jewel*  (35  cts  i.  by  Tenney  and  Hoffman; 
and  Teinperaucc  l.ight  (12 cts.) 

Hfn.  Cniiffs  (fid  cU.  i  are  conquering  the  coun- 
vv  ax  'JUUjjS  lry>  a  great  success. 


Minstrel  Songs. 

and  Rlautatlou  Songs. 


i$2.l»U  World  Favor 
Ite  Minstrel,  Jublle 


Geras 

ailed  an  a  collection 

SOUKS. 


of  English  Song, 

ollectlon  of  the  best  English  sheet  music 


OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  Boston. 

H.  DITSON  A  CO.. . 967  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW-YORKER  WOULD  LIKE  TO  INDENTURE 
one  of  his  sons,  16 years,  strong  ami  accustomed 
to  work,  to  some  good  farmer,  to  learn  farming  lu 
all  Its  details. 

Fleas*  address  II.  CHEItOt'NY. 

17-27  V and® water  Si„  hew  York. 

Til  PROA  PHY  A  S4HOUT.ll AN U  TnutlH. 

I  ttlUftHrnl  Sltiuvtlons  furnished.  Circulars 
■  seut  free.  Address  R,  Valbntink,  Janesville,  WU. 


WANTED 


MEN  iV  WOMEN  AO  ENTS.  Jamks 
E.  Whitney, Nursery  man, Rochester.N.Y 


K.  rt  imp.  Chromo  Cards,  name  lu  new  script  type. 
O  vfiue.,  IS  pks.  $l.or  1U  pks.  for  $1  and  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  plain,  chased,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  8now&  Co,  Meriden,  Ck 


pFAY’S  celebrate  D| 

3  WATER-PHOOr 

« MANILLA  ROOFINGI 

^  Resembles  tluu  leather:  for  Roofs.Outslde  5\  alLs 
“  and  inside  lu  place  of  plaster.  Very  strong  anti 
t-  durable.  Catalogue  with  testimonials  und  sum  f 
tuples  FREE.  Eatabllshed  1866 
3  W.  H.  FAY  dk  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Jhjeflsf  and 


$500.00  IN  PREMIUMS. 

OFFERED  FOR  THE  LARGEST  YIELDS  OF 

PRINGLE’S  NEW  CEREALS  from  One-Quarter  Acre  of  Ground. 

PRINGEE’S  AMERICAN  TRIUMPH  OATS. 

The  average  bight,  as  the  grain  stands  in  the  field.  Is  six  feet,  yet 
the  straw  is  so  strong  and  firm  tbat  It  holds  up  well,  without  lodg¬ 
ing,  the  tall,  luxuriant  heads  filled  with  plump,  heavy  grains.  The 
quality  and  productiveness  of  the  grain  are  unexcelled,  yielding 
from  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre, according  to  the  condition  and  state 
of  fertility  of  the  Land. 

PRIN'GT.E’S  ADAMANT  HP  RING  WHEAT. 

In  this  beardless  var  iety  we  have,  one  of  the  har  diest  and  most 
nlncy  varieties  In  cultivation,  very  productive,  hardy  and  vigorous. 
Straw  yellowish  white,  very  stiff  and  erect,  averaging  four  feet  in 
height.  For  cultivation  In  Northwest,  Colorado,  and  rhe  Pacific 
coast,  where  hard  wheat  Is  the  favorite  sort,  this  Is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable. 

PRINGLF’S  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SPRING  WHEAT. 

Thrs  is  another  beardless  variety  of  great  promise.  The  straw 
averages  about  four  feet,  light  yellow,  very  strong,  and  free  from 
rust.  Heads  average  about  four  to  five  Inches  m  length,  somewhat 
d active1*’  kernels  Trhlte,  large  and  plump.  Very  hardy  and  pro- 

t>  YRfSGLKlS  IRVrSCIBIE  SPRING  WHEAT. 
Pringle  «  Invincible  Is  a  beardless  varletr  of  remarkably  robust 
and  vigorous  growth;  the  straw  Is  strong,  stiff,  well  grazed, healthy, 
and  stands  up  well  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  heads  are  four  to 
inches  lone,  very  compact,  and  uncommonly  well  filled;  berry 
of  light  amber  color,  plump,  hard,  and  very  heavy.  It  Is  wonder¬ 
fully  prolific  :  a  bushel  will  easily  produce  fifty  to  seventy  bushels. 
If  properly  cultivated. 

As  the  result  of  many  extensive  trials  of  the  above  varieties  In 
various  sections  of  ourcountry.  under  irrigation  and  without,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  tbem  tn  highest  terms  to  every  wheat 
grower  in  tbe  world,  fully  convinced  that  they  will  everywhere 
give  good  satisfaction,  yield  profitable  returns  to  the  grower,  and 
prove  second  to  none  for  milling  purposes. 

PRICES  of  each  of  the  above  varieties:  By  mail,  $1  per  lb.;  3 
lbs  ,  $2.50,  po-tpaid  ;  2  oz.  trial  packets,  25  cts.  By  express,  at  pur¬ 
chaser's  expense,  per  peck.  $4;  bush.,  $12. 

Every  one  can  compete.  No  restrictiona,  except  the  seed  most  be  bought  of  ns  this 
Spring.  Descriptive  Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  mailed  Ire*  on  application, 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


My  Specialty,  Nur¬ 
sery  established  2  7 
years.  Vines  of  over 
10O  best,  new  and  old 
,  ,  „  ,  _  varieties  for  vinevards 

and  gardens.  Stock  fine.  Prices  low.  Catalogues 
|  free.  Geo.W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio- 

By  midi,  post-paid  -I  for 
oOr„  12  tor  Ml.  Safe 
arrival  and  full  su to- fac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Direc- 
- ,  —  lions  for  culture  with  all 
orders.  Catalogue  FREE.  Order  now. 
W.H.  B.  REED.  Chniiibrrsbiirg.  Pa. 


and  all  other  kinds  Trees,  &e.,  by  the 
single  one  or  Carload.  200  Acres;  30th 
.  year.  Prices  on  iist  of  stock  you  need. 
L)  Testimonials  from  Customers,  some  of 
whom  are  of  nearly  Fifty  Years’  standing.  &c.,  free. 
STARK  M1RHERJEH,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


200,000  Peach  Trees! 


Fine  Stock. 
Low  Prices. 

lsf  Class $40  per  1000  |  $350  per  lU.fiuO  |  Trnde  orders 
2d  Class  $25  per  1WW  I  $3tX)  per  10.000  I  SOLICITED. 
Address  SHEA  RM  AN.  MAJOR  A  CO.. 

Lakewood.  N.  J. 


SI  WILL  PAY 


for  FOUR  POUNDS, 

prepaid  by  mail,  vour 
cUoieo,  of  the  following 
varieties  Seed  PoUtoer: 


K.  Dawn,  Ontario,  M.  Pearl.  VV n ite  Elephant,  Clark  -S 
ml  Prolific,  uueen  of  Valiev 

t,  ..  i  ..  _  if. _ _ _  n‘. 


No.  l.  Jordan’s  Kussett  »u! 


and  State  of  Maine.  LPTbls  offer  closes  April  1st,  183A 
For  farther  Info-mntiuii  address 

S.  E.  BALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Illinois. 


I  lower  Heeds  Given  A  way!  A  mixed  package 
(4U0  kinds),  with  sample  Florxc  iUG.m.fE,  all  for  2 
stamps.  Tell  your  friends.  OK  W.  Park.  Fanettab'rg.Pa. 

DCftnCP!  If  you  love  Rate  Mower*,  choicest 
nCHUCnl  on l)i,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FR  BE. 


“Premium  Seed  Potatoes.” 

SEVEN  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  FAIRS. 

Send  for  Circular.  C.  F.  ILLICK. 

Waterloo,  Heueca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


R|IVH0VEY'S  CHOICE  SEEDS.-™ 

BUY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  free.  I  nY 

til*  Tretnonc  sit.,  Boston.  Mass. 

DIJCHEHS  Grape  Wood— 75c.  per  UX) buds,  $5  per 
1,000.  Full  count.  Marlboro  Raspberry  for  next  Fall’s 
delivery,  W,  p,  GUNK, Clintondale.Ulster  Co.,  N,  Y. 

PisrcUaueou.si  gtdverti.sitto. 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 

NEEDED  IK 

Every  Family. 

AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE¬ 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ¬ 
ENGE  for  Constipatioa, 
Biliousness.  RcaJaehe, 
Indisposition,  Ac. 

IcySUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

rand  all  other  system- 
regulating  medicines, 
■  pa  THE  DOSE  IS  SMALL, 
r|T  THE  ACTION  PROMPT, 
■■  THE  TASTE  DKI.IinorB, 
Ladies  and  children 
like  it 

rPrlr--  2tt  c«nti.  L*rg»  box««,  $0  c*ata. 
SOLD  B'r  ALL  DR"GGtSTS. 


CO  Satin  Chromo  Cnrd«.  Beauties,  uumeon  Ilk*. 
QU  Autograph  Album  In  .filt  and  colors  1  Oo.  or  both. 

1 6c.  Agents  make  money.  Full  outfit  and  sam¬ 
ples,  ‘2!i  cl*.  CLINTON  A  CO.,  North  Haven.  Conn. 


NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy.  Y-— Established  in  I860.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  aud  there  is  no  better  In  market,  ft  Is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure,  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market  will  rail  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Ageut,  Weal  Troy.  N.  Y. 

COISWOLD  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  including  some  very  choice  Y'earllng  Rams 
and  Ram  ljuub*  or  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev- 
eral  fine  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

\V .  Atlee  Burpee  Ac  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ib3s -iss4.  Pomona  Nurseries. 

(ESTABLISHED  18®.) 

WILSON  JUNIOR, 

The  Largeat  Early  Blackberry 
KYEFFER  HY BRIO  PEARS, 
106,000  Peach  Trees. 

10O  Acres  in  Small  Fruits. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  GRAPES, 
Currants,  fte.  Fruit  ft  Shade  Trees.  Catalogue  with 
col’d  plates  free.  WM,  PARRY,  Parry  P.O.,  N.  Jersey. 

BLlSH  POTATO. 

Any  one  who  tested  the  Blush  Potato  obtained 
through  the  Rural  New-Yorker's  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  in  1883,  w!U  hear  of  something  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  by  addressing  W.  P.  A  N  J)  U  US. 

Seed  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  B.  HORNOR,  Mt  Holly,  N.  J.t 

Grows  and  offers  for  sale 
ALL  KINDS  OF  TR  EES  AND  FLOWERS. 

Also.  ALL  THE  LEADING  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRaPE  VISES, 

kc.  Puce  I  i-dst  Free. 

Largest  Pear  Tree9  for  sale  In  the  State. 


FIELD  CORN-— Five  Bear  Hind*  Pride  of 
North,  yueen  of  Prairie.  Early  Mountain,  kc. 
-POTATOES— '  ine  Bot  Kind*.  RuralBlush 
Avail’s  Orange,  Telephone,  AVhice  Star,  Ac.:  28c.  per 
lb.:  *3<  lbs.,$l.  CORN,  7c.  per  pkt,  Theabovesent 
free  by  mall.  Belleandst.  F.rricktic.  perpeek.  Corn, 
40c.  per  pk.  C.  M.  PA  If  SO  NS.  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 

"  II  A  GO  WEST?  We  have  a  large  list  of  the 
best  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Farms.  Mills  and  Hotels, 
at  cost  of  buildings.  Land  thrown  in.  Send  for 
i  alaiogue.  Geo.  C.  MnrtdialL  Real  Estate  Agent 
Kennett  Square.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


c 


ATALPA  SEEDLINGS. 

Catalpa  Seeds.  KieftVr’e  Hybrid  Pear,  Small 
Fruits, Haroy  Flowers,  Shrubs.  »o <led  anjrwhere 
Catalogue  Free.  Address  E.Y.Teas,  Dunreith,  Ind' 

• 

Y. 


B.  I  N  HER  HILL,  PO'KEEPSIE,  N. 

plants  for  all-’... 
KIND.  Mv  BERRY  M  A  |U 
LEAF,  with  short  notes  Iff  Mil - 
and  low  prices,  etc.,  free. 


BERRY 


EAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 


*®7NEW*®«| 

SEEDS!!  FRUITS! 

All  of  the  best,  both  new  and  old.  Plante,  Trees, 
Vines,  Seeds,  kc..  by  mail,  a  specialty.  Safearnoal 
guarantied,  60  choice.cheap.  6  l  Sets,  for  e  sample  • 

12  ROSES I 

30  PACKETS  FLO \\  UK  8K K IIS,  $1. 

For  the  other  6S  Si  and  i*OOl  thLn^s  be- 
Huies,  send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of  over  loo 
pages,  tree.  /Cone  bc'.ttrruir  Estab¬ 

lished  30  yra*  5O0aci*es.  2 1  lanre  Greenhouses. 

THE  ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO. 

PAI.YESYLLLE,  LAKE  COUNTY.  OHIO 

SEED  CORN.— The  l  uiou  Dent  Corn  produced 
this  year  80  bushels  per  acre  without  fertilizing. 
Have  carefully  selected  the  best  for  eight  years,  and 
to-day  my  neighbors  sav  I  have  the  best  cribs  of  corn 
they  ever  saw.  Seed  thoroughly  mixed  and  tested. 
Ninety ^ight  per  cent,  terminated.  Grain,  deep  and 
white-,  cot),  small -eight  to  12  Inches  long:  fills  to  the 
end.  and  If  not  crowded,  two  ears  to  the  stalk.  One 
bush.,  $2:  tfibush.. $j.?Y  ;4  bush., 75c.  Address 

James  -*  Bar  - 


M.  RISLKV,  Brucevilie,  Iud. 


MANUAL  for  18(84  now  HEADY  .'outaining  32 
PAGES  of  HISTORY.  SELECTION  CULTURE. 
ENEMIES  and  lo  other  TOPICS  With  many 
RECENT  EXPERIMENTS.  Covers  fully  both 
CORN  and  POTATOES.  Price  IO  CENTS  with 
my  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the 
BEST  VARIETIES  with  all  GARDEN  SEEDS 
und  the  most  COMPLETE  LIST  of  GARDEN 
TOOLS  ta  the  U.  S.  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
||  I  the  HIGGANUM  GOODS  )  i  keen 
II  I  H  the  PLANET.  JR.,  GOODS  in  y 

PI  I  I  SEED  DRILLS)  Por  the  j  nn ] ji I n,v 
■  It  fc. CULTIVATORS  '  GARDEN  J  UlUihl'. 
ABOVE  SENT  YOU  Free  If  Vou  Will  p-n 
6END  ME  TEN  NAMES  OF  LIVE  LULL 
GARRENERS  A  POTATO  GROWERS.  |  II  t  L 
My  sHIpping  fticilities  are  uneqna.ed. 

LOW  through  freight  RATES  EVERYWHERE. 

'  J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  CHICAGO. 

42  LaSalle  Sta-eet  and  159  W.  Randolph  Street. 

W rite  new.  Thla  advertineuient  appear*  but  onee. 


Pi$rfUattC0tt$  SMvfVtising 


pijstfUatttottis 


is  holiday  time,  we  have  good,  times  coasting 
and  skating.  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from 
any  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Cousins,  or  are  we  the 
only  Cousins  in  Nova  Scotia'  We  see  some 
New  York  men  passing  here;  they  are  open 
ing  a  coal  mine  a  few  miles  from  here,  and 
are  taking  out  coal  quite  fast.  Some  of  the 
nice  free  stone  houses  iu  New  York  are  built 
of  free  stone  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  We. 
have  been  at  the  quarries  where  they  get  it 
and  seen  some  big  pieces  that  would  weigh  10 
tons.  The  quarries  are  only  a  short  distance 
from  grandpa's,  so  we  go  to  them  every'  Sum¬ 
mer  to  bathe  and  have  a  good  time.  We  o 
not  want  you  to  forgot  to  come  to  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  some  time.  You  should  not  put  off  coming 
until  you  get  too  old.  We  must  stop  for  this 
time,  and  we  trust  you  will  spend  a  happy 
year.  Your  loving  nephews. 

Ira  and  Ernest  Dk  Armond. 

Nova  Scotia. 

[Thanks  for  your  kiud  invitation  and  good 
wishes.  I  should  be  pleased  to  call  on  my 
Nova  Scotia  nephews.— Uncle  Mark.] 


THE  COMBAULT’S 


King?  A’  Co'*. 

CUSTOM 
II n  ml  -  Made 
llARNK-w 
A  re  I  lie  Kent 


CARELESSNESS. 


send  10c.  for  n  pack  of  our  Ron uliful  Chro 
mo  Cnrils  with  name;  Spks.  and  *  pi  end  id 


d,  O  DOUBT  the  great  major- 

•  >  y;.  -  «.<?  ity  of  young  people  have 
-W.5V:  heard  more  than  once  the 

phrase:  “An  ounce  of  pre- 
y.\  4  !{.•  pVjL  vention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
civ  fjj)  ■{■'  cure,”  the  truth  of  which 
Y5'  saying  is  readily  apparent, 
'•'y.  r-C-  Children  are  very  apt  to  be 
careless,  and  so  after  Mary 
has  tboughlessly  left  the 
pautrv  door  open,  and  the  cat  has  made  a 
feast  upon  the  goodies  exposed  to  view,  or 
after  Johnny  has  left  the  cover  of  the  meal  bar¬ 
rel  off,  for  the  cow  to  get  loose  and  glut  her¬ 
self  on  its  contents,  comes  a  sharp  piece  of 
advice  from  mamma  or  papa,  ending  with  the 
familiar  quotation,  “An  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion,”  etc. 

Although  we  arc  all  of  us  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  bad  habits,  I  know  of  no  one 
habit  that  youug  people  should  endeavor  to 
break  themselves  of  more  than  that  of  care¬ 
lessness.  If  we  would  all  of  us  be  a  lit  tie  more 
careful  iu  our  actions,  bow  much  better  it 
would  be,  and  what  a  great  difference  it 
would  make  both  in  the  prospects  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  nations' 


iN  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
"ul>le  and  reliable  Vetcri- 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the.  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  None  genuine  without 

it  has  our  signature  on  the  labeL 


M  PI  ETC  I  During  lhe  next  three  month 8  we  deMre  to  add 
UlrlO  ■  to  the  Mjbxcription  llKt  of  our nhnrmlw?  and 
popular  illustrated  1  ucraiy  und  Family  Papwr*  Thu  Flrcalde 
nt  llmnc,  100,000  new  tin  rue',  bvlicTlng  that  nil  wtio  «ub*cribe 
now  wlllh.j  m  well  plowed  with  ilia  patter  that  they  will  herc- 
aT-ur  and  pn  uiaucnl  nuu»«uUh  r*.  TnArcoMplish 

thU  object  w*  new  lunKe  i|u?  follow  lac  unparaHrlr  1  offer;  Upon 
receipt  of  only  Tmjnt v.Flt  c  i  ent*  in  hostage  itontps  tec 
nlll  tend  The  Flrcftlde  nt  Home /or  Tim  e  Month*, 
n«*f  to  eery  nubscrtb.r  in.  trill  also  etna,  Frci1  o.nd  poet  paid , 
oil  u f  /Ad  foltou-iti*/  Valuable  4;m*?  S,-f t  «l  J.<<tr,nts  of 
CeJtbf'Utd  Sftat'tmtO,  Pohtu cions,  Financier,  AnUta  *.  Poets, 
Cte«  ~  Strir*n  /Portrait  a  vf  iWirbralrd  Ac  lrt<n-  and  Stage 
Xteavtir.s;  Twenty  tlx.  F.uXmid%-ey  oti/l  JU r./L-  Designs, 

with  iu>-irueifont;  Fori#  Popular  Songs,  »• •  rimcn;«L  pathetic 
and  eotule;  Thirty  Popular  and  Amusing  Parlor  CfauiMr  Fine- 
tent  Trir.kx  ir i  M.upty  n/u2  £ryrrnfo*<fclvlr  wuti  Dial  ft  and  iiimplo 
dlrvotlou*  for  jHT/onnlu? ;  Twenty  *  •  »ci  Amusing  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  Chrtuteal  dStfiutimauts,  with  full  tuatrnotlona;  Fifty  Aviut- 
ing  ItiddfrA,  Phnyodf*,  PnlgmaA  and  puxxfrn,  with  uir-wcrs; 
ytflA  fUmtraied  fUbusrs,  with  unawprt;  Knfhtit-rie  Pmttieal 
Cwldng  1  nd  titAtr  fittstplt?  TwmJV-nini  ,r.i>*  making 

Various  Articles  unit. treat  demand  eax.t  v  made  and  may  be 
Bold  at  Inrirv  profit*:  «  Grrli/fcafi  k’ooU  Fx  toward  the  pur- 
Cha-colM  lAidv'J  Gold  a  CY.ff/eoftf  pond  for  i  1. 1  »0  toward 

the  purch'L*»e  of  a  SMr*  r  Who  :j;  a  OWOL1 Ur  Ruod  for 

5 1.00  toward  the  pitrehnwt  of  a  MocfiftUlcii  Oryanetu-:  •?  Ccrtifl- 
cafe  g'Kitl  far  $1  IM)  toward  the.  nurohns*  ora  Set  Of  Table  Silver 
T^atc;  u  C  rf/fcate  yoo<i  for  fl.OO  towurd  the  purchase  of  a 
lircedldoidlnv  Shot  Gun.  (X.TI.— 1 Tin--  t«r? IfL'ato  may  be 
diAp«v-«  d  *>(  far  vmartjr  It  nof.  qulto  fliolrf.n*,*  v  q'lut^.  if  you  do  not 
yuur>eU  wrlrti  to  Liku*  lidvuuCiig**  ol  the  tu-nr\,:<  bcemlttK  therp- 
irOlu.l  Jlrmrmt'n  ,  ire  Sfnii  etiArythlug  ti  nned  above.,  UkwtUB 
Ttr*  FtT:K«lDV  AT  Hnini  for  tjtrex  muilhli,  nil  -vnst-yaid  by  mall, 
upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty  Cmtx.  Tna  FtRUtOI  at  Home 
Ih  a  mnoimotJi  IllnatratM  i‘  .iwr  oontatning  In  every  l«ne  16 
paeon,  tit  coltttnnsi  of  tho  obnw.a-at  rending  maUet ,  ciubraoinx 
>"Hnl  and  *hort  atoH*'«.  xhn.djea,  piM-niA,  u»ufu)  know’cdge.  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  wit.  amt  liumor,  and  every  thing  t.»  amuse, 
enidriiiln  and  *lnvu  not  every  jiwmbcr  fifth**  buniiy  t  Hend  now 
and  get  tllll  erent  Barwinl  F*rry  tubstriber  it  gn.iftinteed 
many  times  t  ft  e  entire  of  moan;  cent,  and  if  lp»H  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  W6ii.ll  cheerfully  refund  the  amount,  A  •to  our  reli¬ 
ability  we  n>IS»r  to  iho  puMisborof  any  newspa|M*r  In  New  York, 
likewise  to  the  Cnmmerrml  we  nreano)d-e8t-abHshe*l 

house,  well  known  t*»  be  reliable.  Five  sub  sort  ptHuia  aud  live 
8»'ts  of  lb**  Premiums  will  hr  sent  Tor  fl.lH).  Adtmiss, 

F.  M.  U'FTON,  DublUhchk? Fnrk  I*lw.*e,  NVu  York. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  sowed  part  of  my 
seeds,  aud  some  of  them  came  up  and  blos¬ 
somed.  We  had  very  beautiful  phloxes,  pan¬ 
sies,  geraniums,  pinks,  and  balsams,  and  lots 
of  other  flowers.  W  ill  you.  please,  tell  me  if 
orange  trees  have  to  be  grafted  before  they 
will  bear  fruit,  and  how  old  must  they  be 
when  grafted  ?  Our  Sboe-peg  Coin  was  very 


TOILET  LUXURY 


ITS  VARIOUS  STAGES 


positively  rii’jsimy*  the  appetite  for  alcoholic 

Davors  ii  0"  tiny.,  ton.'  ILie  ;-.loii,jvo|| .  plirllo'S  till* 
blood#  sills  illiiiy-lton,  strengthens  I  lie  nerves,  (’an 
be  uiiuUiiisLerisl  e.  ill  mol  (be  knowleilce  of  the 
patient  by  simply  plucliu;  It  in  tea.  eoltVe.  or 
ari Inles of  food.  Itnrverfnm.  I  nte-  guaranteed, 
i’or  further  Inrormatlott,  address 

GOLDEN  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 

1KI  RACK  KTBEETi  Cl. NCI  NX  ATI,  OHIO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  HOW  TO 

“  Cultivate  nil  Farm  Crons  in 
the  Best  Banner,  Breed,  Feed 
and  ('are  for  Stork,  Grow 
'  Fruit,  Maiiaue  Farm  H u x i - 
omes  Happy.  IIOWTO  MAKE 
THE  FARM.  Kverv Fanner  abotilo 
>(60  I'ttge*.  140  lllnstrntiouN. 


WHAT  26  r.TS.  WILL  BO.  J”#SSS 

stock  we  will  send  ICO  Choice  Embossed  Pictures .4 
Gorman  Doll's  Heads,  1  Elegant.  Birthday  Card,  s  Im¬ 
ported  Chrotnos,  no  Pretty  Album  nod  Reward  Cards. 
1  (ilmm  of  Colored  Transfer  detune-.  Half  Dozen 
New  style  Red  Napkins,  III  Odd  (lames,  t  Fark  Puzzle 
Cards.  All  of  the  above  goods  by  mall,  postpaid  for 
tJ6  eta.  in  stamps.  Five  Tots -for  *l.i«. 

Address  C'lIENKY  Jt  CO.,  \\  althani.  Mass. 


, least  ^Tnke 

■ti  ikClM’  <1  « 


Plushes  and  Brocade  Velvets  for 
DITDUU/DUV  Send  lOe.  for 
rAlunnUliA  samples  Empire 
Mlk  Works.  CHntonviHe.  Ct. 


a  IVTTP  E*  IN  We  ». in,  an  ACENT '"every 

|  a  I  1^  |  1 1  locality.  SoincihiiiK  entirely 

*****  *“  new.  Our  AjeiiB  are  sweeping 

'HELP  the  held  wUerrrer  tliey  go.  snd 

*  »  — — ^  *  nuking  tiimicy  rapidly.  Mm, 

r Udiai  winnru.  Imys.  t;irl».  ill  doenual 

•ntirely  New.  )v  well.  wm  ^.nU  you  ful)  out 

ponwiT.u,  i#  nt  on  receipt  of  k  cent  Stump. 
FROrlTAHLR.  t>on't  Addrevi.  at  time. 

f|n*fi»  C,6»  8.  Ik  fFBI.IsMINO  CO., 

UUlT II  riB6.  urownwood.  Tenas. 


a(, *'l> <;iuit  vclvi't-llufd  vu-ket,  acase 

rrrrnlXeltuJt'hrof"'*'  BeanUlklCard*,*B<i 

i2D1--'^oiiriwwi  lln*tr»!edl,emilum  U»twlih*gt  » 

(18S4)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  tvlth  name 
"is  nks  at  Oito.  t. Rkbo &  co-Nassau. N.V. 


Oholi’e  ehronios.  your  name  In 
pretty  tv  pe.  post-paid.  10c.  2."> 
loe  Hold  edke  eards  tOe.  Hid 

.  -  i  j  for  Sue.  100 
ither  styles.  Big  i>»y  to  agents. 
,end  ire.  for  terms  and  samples 
to  canvass  with. 

1 3olly  Card  WerXi,  McrlAen.  Oobd 


UQLovcIy  Carfls 

S.w  «t  jlr  trnll  or  pork-® 
rt  knife,  or  »  nlre  ring.  Ml 
rre r  will.  A  iOr.  nol-r.  L.J 


ert  Chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on.  Ill  cl s; 
0AJ  s,  prizes  given.  K.  D.titlbert.  P  M..  HlK«an 

Tip  PAYS  to  sell  nur  Hand  Rubber  Stamps 
■*  -  pies  free.  Foi  jambe  k  Co..Clcvel 


posts.  The  pitch  we  gather  from  the  pme  is 
what  we  use  for  sealing  fruit  cans;  that 
gathered  front  the  fir  for  curing  corns  on  the 
feet  or  for  healing  outs  or  sores,  cau  hardly  l>e 
beaten.  There  is  good  grazing  here  for  horses 
the  year  round,  but  cattle  have  to  be  fed  some 
during  the  Winter.  The  coyotes  are  plenti¬ 
ful  here,  often  carrying  away  our  chickens. 
We  found  during  our  wanderings  over  the 
mountains  last  Summer,  three  kinds  of  huckle- 
berries:one  seemed  to  be  a  dwarf  variety,  the 
bushes  being  about  six  inches  high  and  the 
berries  very  large,  quince-shape,  and  in  color 
dark  pink.  Oue  kind  grow  on  higher  bushes, 
was  plum-shaped,  and  iu  color  purple.  The 
other  kind  grew  ou  bushes  about  two  feet 
high;  the  fruit  was  very  small,  perfectly 
round,  and  in  color  black.  Grandma,  mamma 
and  we  children  gathered  100  quarts  of  berries 
altogether.  A.  E.  williams. 

Columbia  Co.,  W.  T. 

Uncle  Mark: — Please  give  me  a  Cousin’s 
place  iu  your  paper  aud  I  will  try  to  prove 
worthy  of  it.  Cau  auy  of  the  Rural  readers 
Bend  me  the  poem  entitled  “  The  Last  Hyinnf” 
It  was  published  in  the  Rural  some  time 
ago;  and  will  some  of  the  Southern  Cousins 
be  so  kind  as  to  9end  me  some  Silk  Worm 
cocoons?  MARY  H.  JONES. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y, 


Reed  &  Barton 

jUanulacturers  ol 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  think  it  will  be 
all  right  to  write  to  you  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
Although  you  live  about  1,000  miles  from  us 
we  do  not  forget  you,  aud  are  always  glad 
when  the  Rural  comes.  "We  had  21  pounds 
of  Blush,  100  bushels  of  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats, 
and  (JO  bushels  of  White  Elephants,  Grego¬ 
ry’s  Early  Marblehead  Sweet  Corn  did  well; 
it  is  the  first  sweet  corn  that  ever  did  well  and 
ripened  here.  We  have  some  snow,  and,  as  it 


FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  Mass 


FES  23 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YOBKER. 


Julverizing  Harrow, 

Clod  Crusher  andLkvjsier 


JSee  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGeQJUB 


IlfiR  ICK’vTlLt 


[MACHINES. 

Clay  Crushers, 

'Yard  Supplies^ 

J.W.Penfieio  8.  Son.' 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  PRICES  AND 

DESCRIPTION  ADDRESS 
THE  PATENTEES  &  M  AN U F'G'  RS . 


whlouchby.  Ohio 


PERSONAL 


implements!  and  Pnehinerg 


implement, a  and  ittachinery 


The  Princess  Louise  has  recently  regained 
greatly  the  youthfulness  of  appearance  which 
she  possessed  before  her  late  visit  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Madden,  of  Pike  County,  Georgia, 
owns  the  largest  grape-vine  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  eighteen  years  old,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  and  thirty  four  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  its  base,  aud  bears  five  wagon¬ 
loads  of  fruit. 

It  is  recalled  in  Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  bride  of  Frederick  Douglass  lived  iu  child¬ 
hood,  that  she  had  to  be  whipped  by  her  fa¬ 
ther.  an  active  abolitionist.,  to  make  her  kiss 
Douglass  wheu  ho  visited  the  family. 

Thomas  Shea,  aged  40  years,  a  promineut 
resident  of  Nautieoke,  Pa.,  jumped  off  a 
bridge  (V)  feet  to  th©  ground  last  Wednesday, 
and  sustained  injuries  from  which  he  canuot 
recover.  He  was  formerly  well-to-do  but.  lost 
bis  money  in  graveyard  insurances. 

For  the  last  month  the  Czar  has  been  in 
such  a  deplorable  state  of  nervous  depression 
that  to  all  intents  aud  purposes  he  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  insane.  He  is  said  to  be  thoroughly 
terror-stricken,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  panic 
which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  did  not  produce 
such  melancholy  consequences. 


\  Whipple  Spriug  Tooth  Sulky  and 

A.  Floating  Harrows,  Culti- 

/  /  \  /  \  /  The  teeth  are  arranged  to  cut  and  move  the  earth 

/  \  ti  ■, .  /\  \-.j _ like  so  mnuj- nmuli  jjIowh.  Every  inch  of  ground  is 

/A.  \l  'J£J3  /*=v  Wfr*yT  H  •  ~  m<>ved  and  pUJvertzni  five  inches  <le«p  IT  clcslrefi. 

\  V  JL. - t  ■  ■  „  I  I  vtl  p7  I  THE  'WHIPPLE-'  HARROW  Is  and  well 

l  II  jp'  I  v*l\u/ 111  made:  Is  adapted  to  smooth  or  rough  Innd,  and  the 

'2.-5 /t  '-T“-  — z,  teeth  being  Independent,  adjust  themselves  to 

J  £.  I—-'  Jj  rocky  aud  uneven  surfaces. 

a  i  •  ,7  These  Harrows  accomplish  more  with  the  same 

ft  I- A — Tdo  ffry/iM  \  a  power  than  any  </.*  narrow  known.  ami  can  be 

EKSgr II  \  used  tor  a  greater  variety  of  «m. 

7  /  W  \  /  I  \  li  THE  SULKY  Ti ARROWS  can  tie  adjusted  for  use 

\  .  \,  JKffl  (  iT  :/JW  II  A  //  as  Kidimr  or  Walking  corn  Cultivators, and  when 

■  fra  ti  v  if  at  Jr  desltftd  Broadcast  oraia  Se>.-der.‘i  uro  fmhb  tied. 

y— i -\||N  .  ~  Ample  time  for  trial  alUn.rd  Ae/ore  arOfcmenf. 

-  •-**'*£,  <"*'  \.v  \  <2^  /  ’* ’~Z*~  Send  for  pamphlets  deserfbllt?  our  various  style 

-  %'  *  of  Harrows  and  Cultivator**;  also  the  Champion 

br  — *  •  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

CERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO,,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


Tin?  At-anilart]  of  Aitierf<<o, 

Admitted  by  leading  _ 

Seedsmen  and  Market,  tty  Akajfei  v> 

OurdeueM  everywhere  in  uOv  jfrE*- 

be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  Drill  iu  use. 

MATTHEWS’  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

Comprising  t  be  best  line  of  implements  for  plant¬ 
ing  anil  cultivating  garden  crops  to  he  found  in 
America.  Hend  for  circular  showing  latest  im¬ 
provements  and  latest  prices.  Made  only  by 


.Siirecsrors  to  LrercUA  Sm.ilI.J 


BOSTON,  Maw. 


Grind  your  own  Bone, 

_ TO  Alonl,  Oyster  Shells  Jfc  Corn 

SKWN  In  the  HAND  MILL,  (K. 

))]  Wilson’s  Patent).  IUO  percent 
/  ssJ  more  made  in  keeping  Poultry. 
_  r^T.  Also  Power  Itli (In  and  Fnrm 

Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  ItKOH..  Knston.  Pa. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


22J£  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
— _  of  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

jfegg if  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


,  I  ~  ,  APEX  HAKliOW 

L  M  tin  Haiti  one. 

k  rsj,  ' -  — — .  Indestrnctil.le. — No  oon- 
signmont^,  bat  Money  re- 
vsc'-  %  funded  if  not  sntisfmtori . 

..  ,  Agents  Wanted,  i  'heap 

Rollers.  Cycle  (  litters  tor 
V'AA  V*  dry  fodder  or  ensilage. 

Steam  Engines  and  llorse- 
clo  Cutter  with  power,  Juki.  Others 
itigrosi  Reports  mailed  ti  oetits  oiudt. 
i  .  Plow  Co.,  ofi  Uookman  St..  N.  V. 


state 


Powers.  ( 
Ensilage  t 

Thi  N . 


Power  suited  for  Running  L, 

Churns,  Pnmps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

tW~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address  ’  ~“isa 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich  HI 


|C5  ^ }} vl o ^ SVot t^r 

eve>7'*«SV«5!  -  SS  Vn.*?- 


-THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS,  r^mmi 

j  FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL-  P  f  f  ^  If 
L  VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority  H 
of  Prccess-and  Product. 

amovo  turm  jLtij  >  i tT iwKf 

M  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  S  £  ~T — =s=^  fef 

■  PALACE  OF  I.NDUSTRT,  PALACE  of  INDUSTRY,  IS  '  H,  ? -ijl 
BB  P Aiiis,  Franck,  1873.  Paris.  France,  Kta.  (I  |i“.a 

11  after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  teadlng  Milk  Set-  .  ?■-- — pr.  ■%--  '  j  II 
ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD.  ^  ,  t  -y— f 

A,  IN  DAILY  FRE  mover  W.Ono  DAIRIES  and  FACTORIES. 
rj  They  Ralsk  the  most  Cream  A.vn  makf.  the  Best  Bctter. 

A  ET.EVATOS  STYLE. 

j  THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

r*'  THR  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

\  Because  It  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Recause  no 

k\  other  Churn  works  so  easy  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  It 
,X\  Is  the  easiest  cleaned.  Also  the  fcl  R  E  K  A  UUTTF.R  WORKKK.tlie  N  ES- 
BITT  BITTER  PRINTER  and  a  full  Line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for 
—— AA  Dairies  and  Factories,  Send  Tor  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  TARTU  MACHINE  CO.,  Kellon-,  r*U*%  F7. 


,tob'-u  TT11aV.s'1p  t-1  ''  .n  Ill 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS, 

Call  on  or  write  to  U.  11  A  LLF.N  dc  CO.,  Sev 
l  orlt.  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

ADDRESS  1*9  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  X.  Y 


CABINET  STYLE 


Farms  for  Sale.  Catalogue 
free.  Maps  of  \n.  gfi  els. 
i  //.  L.Sl  ayfe..,YC'i).Kiehnioud,  Va 

For  Fruit.  Grain  and  Grass,  on 
salt  water,  sau  to  #50  per  acre. 


salt  ivater,  S'Ji '  to  $50  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free.  ISLKR  &  m ELKIN'S,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CADMG  on  J“nips  River.  Va..  Ln  n  Northern  set- 
rnnillO  tlement„  Illustrated  circular  fne. 

.,»r-  m-  ■  .mm  J.  F.  MAN'CTtA,  Claremont.  Va. 

A  1,000  VllUilMA  FARM  FOR  SALK.- 

40  Sheep,  1«  Cattle,  ti  hor,  es,  Crops  Implements,  and 
Furniture.  Fead  for  one  year.  $ofkie  cash. 

Box  17.  Nottoway  fl.,  Vh. 


THE  “NEW"  BIRUSELl 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


Before  hnying^  an  expensive 
Harrow,  send  for*  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow  anti 
Pulverizer,  ir  Oak  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  used  by  130.000  best  farmers, 
and  lias  been  manul'actnml  for  13 
years.  It  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  over  1,000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  The 
Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva!  N .  Y 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sown  all  grains,  grass  ^,  d#,  lUue,  -alt,  ashes,  fertili¬ 
zers— aud  everything  rvdufrmg  broadcasting— nuy 
quantity  per  acre,  lictp-r  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
methoil.  Saves  seed  by  aowltic  it  i*erfeetlv  ovcu 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  op  either  or  both  side* 
of  wagon.  Not  alTeetod  by  wind,  as  the  seed  la  not 
thrown  up  into  Ulc  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wjunin.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Cal)  be 
used  whenivei'8  wagon  can  b- driven.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sow*,  four  sen's  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Scud  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials.  Xtentfon  this  paper. 

C.  \V.  HOUR.  Treiutiirer, 

RACINE  HKUDEU  CO., Oee.Hoincs,  lows 


1 60000  ACRES 

Ozark  Plateau,  in  Sotlllicru  Ceutrai  Mlnoouri.  CloAt 
//owrj/rom  ST,  Lints,  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  R.  R.,  comprising  Wheat,  Coro,  Flax. 
Wluc-nrass.  Tobacco,  nil  kinds  of  Fruit,  and  Superior 
Grazing  Lauds.  Climate.  miUL  aud  Aent/A/uf-  and  the 
people  inoatlv  from  t  lie  East .  17/ A.  OZA  UK  T'La  it: a  V 
LA A7J  (,'<),  o tiers  the- r  Lunds  to  settlers  lit  $15  In  S  1  0 
per  Aon*,  on  i-di<u  fenli*.  Clrcn la  rv  giving  detail,  sent 
on  appUcatlon  to  LULTAN  IIA  WldiY,  Spo’y, 

/4  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


.Barker  as  Threshed 


.rsccsT  i’JAMn'  v°sr.- 


For  Sale  mid  Exchange,  I r~  Write 
for  lree  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL. 

lb  It.  CHAFFIN  A  CHI.  UUItinnntl,  Vlrctula 


site 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND 


I'wenly .|| v «.  per  cent  more  Sugar  r 

yeuraiul  uiurt/iwl-  _ 

IhllviuiiuHl  llun** 
ka.SapH|M>uuiilh 

verdict  of  over  -2U,0O0  No.  2.  M.33  pcr  hum 

5laple  Sugar  .Makers  that  ii®e  them,  Cr’" l  lieir 

G*el  work  lug  KiiJU-zintceel.  Only  ..  trial  Is  n 
lo.i'iuvniee  oru'  of  ttieir  superiority  over 
m  tier,.  If  eve i  y  sugar  Maker  not  having  tested 
«  ill  tap  half  hi.  sugar  Im-li  with  Hi,.  F.urekiva  the 
f"  iPfipI?  1  !u‘  following  season  will  I 
I  In'!,  i  1  '’  °.U  lo  procure  n  vuiipl.v 

llaril  ware  lU'itlta'  nr  A  aeu  i  a  ..ill  .i..ii.„ 


Send  for  Frustrated  Catalogue  or  new  51a chines  ind 
valuable  imprem  menus  for  making  n-uis.  Address 

S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kenuelt  Hquurc.  1*h.,  or  Fort  U'uvtie.  lad. 


Moseley ?s  Cabinet  Creamery 

~ _ .Creamery  4  Refrigerator 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 

Agents  Wanted 


„  COMlilXKP. 

J  Lt  In  mi  lh*»,«tn  tries,  ts»  r. 
lories,  '  erreiuu-gulheriui 
system;  for  hotels,  etc. 

Sitot  fox  Cat  Csv  to  Fifty. 
Used  with  or  without  ice. 

STODDARD  CHURN 

BKSTU.V  tut: 

MARK  FT. 

Aortoitt, 


Besl  lea  inannfiicturing  the  “Now”  Ilirdscll 
Clover  Huller,  for  which  we  have  the  sole  right,  we 
make  a  specialty  of  IIVI.F  IM-ATFORAI  and 
TlIRKK-si’lUNi;  \V  U.ONS. 

Send  for  Illnslratcd  CataUgue  and  prices.  Address 

BIRDSELL'DIANF'G  CO.  S"S'.VK'U 

dc*  When  yon  write,  please  mention  tide  paper  “^F® 


BlinER  WORKER 


Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  power  Workers, 

C&p'city 10,000  lbs. per  DAY 
Butter  IT) uteri,  Shipping 

'  xt‘5,  otc.  sSrTi  djRor  firr.u  la  r. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S,16th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa! 


dnxtim 

Nine  .Size,  for  dairy  and  fitctory 
wltlinrurttkttiu  pulley. 

t)ue  at  wholesale  where  w* 
tn>  A^nt. 

I'awrr.,  Ktiilrr  Kiiik,  hf. 

Moseley  A  Sioddnrd  M'i'i;  Co.,1 


k  ‘-yV.leo'l, 
yrvHUHH-. 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW 


OK  CREAMERY 

■  ■  m  ■  ii  us  the  largest  cooling 


Steel,  Iron  and  Wood  Benin  Plows,  Side  Hill  Plows,  Shovel 
I’Ioivh,  Road  Scrapers.  Steel  nud  Wood  Frame 
Cultivators. 

..•  _ _  STEEL  BEAMS,  STEEL  JOINTER 

>  AND  WHEEL  STANDARDS,  WILL 

v NOT  BEND  OR  BREAK. 


A.ck  n  o,w  I  . 
edged 

SI  PKRIOR 
TO  A  I, I, 
OTHERS. 


■  Hits  the  Inrgrst  cooling 
—  »n rl ace,  takes  lens 

cooling  material, 
take,  less  labor  in 
^fe^v^npevatioiif  it,  aud 

rrrT  gives  the 

fm  BEST  RESULTS 

R  Has  a  glass  the  whole 
lb,  1  ’I  depth  of  own  that  shows 
Lit  J  ioutrido  the  condition 
liines!  of  the  milk  without 
ff  ’  tonehlngttie  Creamery, 
I  and  can  see  the  oreara- 
l  line  the  whole  length 
|  1  in  drawing  off. ft  It 

L •  R iti,e,  nil  Crentn 
het  ween  milkings. 
F0r  circular  uddresa 

ADTCD  Sole  Manufact’r, 

An  I  Cn  Syracuse,  n,  y. 


(SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  C I RCTTLARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SGHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  &  329  W.  Front  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  MHRTION  Tills  PAPER. 


Warranted  for  a  Life  Tim<i,  Under  Fair  Usage. 

SFND  FOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO 
Syracuse,  X,  I\ 


Drain  Tile 

ill  MACHINES.  I!s 


By  Chandler  &  Taylor 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


m 


RKEft. 


FEB  23 


FOR  A  SUCCESSIONTKE  ENTIRE  SEASON 

AN'  v 


•m&i 


[  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  :U  Itarrlay  stmt,  H 


rv^  WFMWMQUbkvy.  i5 1  •»*' 

Now  on  hand.  All  SUllloni  finarn; 

Catalogue  free.  Aoores*,  M.  W.  Bl 


Braden. 

M,  Wayne, 


uftbcAifi' !  s»vw  »0  per  cent,  of  labor.  Double* 
ihe  vnlue  of  the  Muuore-  Kpreudi* ,  evenly  all 
biudri  of  manure,  broadouet  or  in  (lnUjli)  one-tenth 
Ume  retiuiri’d  by  hand.  m.istratedCaUlOKueu  lree. 

EEMF *  HUKPKE  Utr*i  C4K,  Hjw-eJU. 


jtjmttunms 


“A  dream  of  fair  women” — Rich  men. 

Why  is  love  like  a  potato?— Because  it  springs 
from  the  eye. 

A  wife  is  to  a  man  what  an  egg  is  to  coffee. 
She  settles  him. 

A  relic  hunter— A  fellow  endeavoring  to 
capture  a  widow. 

Dobbs  says  tailors  would  make  splendid  dra¬ 
goons,  they  charge  so. 

Some  men  are  so  lazy  that  “the  spur  of  the 
moment”  cannot  quicken  them  into  activity. 

Scene  lu  a  car.  Seats  all  occupied.  Enters 
a  person  dressed  as  a  lady.  Bright  little  boj 
rises  and  offers  bis  seat.  Lady  drops  into  it 
with  an  air  of  disdain.  Boy :  “Oh,  T  beg  your 
pardon;  did  you  speak?”  Lady:  “No,  1  didn’t 
say  anything.”  Boy:  "Oh,  excuse  me  I 
thought  you  said  ‘thank  you.’  ”  Lady  (in  high 
dudgeon):  “You  may  have  your  seat.”  Boy 
(resuming  it) :  “Well,  I’ll  thank  yon."  Passen¬ 
gers  convulsed.  Lady  disappears  at  next 
street  crossing. 


Pea,  Bliss’  Abmulaiicc.-  00  poda  counted  on 
a  single  plant.  Very  productive.  IS  to  inches 
lillih.  Second  ricirly-  Kxccllcbt  quality.  *J5  oents  per 
packet:  5  packets,  li.oo. 

Pe&?  Bliss*  Ever-b^nHl»^.-A  perpetual  bearer, 
yielding  a  full  crop  until  frost;  :>;>  cv  •silent  late 

v. iriety,  »8 1094  in.  high.  Peaal  1-3  Inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Veryi>»»4ucii*e.  *S' ■  perjikt. ;  5  pkts.,  *1 

Pen,  Bliss’  American  IV onilcr.  1  hr  best  ami 
earliest  variety  grown.  V<iv  dwarf,  eseellcut  flavor. 

w,  cts.  pet  rat.  els.  pet  pint ;  75  ctx.  par  qi.,  post-paid. 

N.  B,  The.no  three  varieties  will  Rive  you 
Pons  the  entire  season  until  frost.  Require  no 
brushing.  American  Champion  w ater- 
inelon— Tit*  l*ai eating  anil  best  shipping  melon  grown. 
More  productive  than  any  Otliei  tort;  v;  .  •  pet  packet; 

5  packets,  CisullfluWW,  Sea  t'nnni.  -The 

heat  carlv  variety,  surd  to  heart.  50  ct s.  per  packet. 

Hliubtub,  Early  Paragon.  A  new  English 
variety.  The  <uj<l  most  productive.  Never  runs 

to  seed.  Roots  onlv  ("t  salt-,  75.  ct*.-  ouch,  post-paid, 
rausy,  Bli&ft*  l’dJ’fiPCtldlL  Ihu  chon  rst  strain 
I  vet  pTddUCQci.  Our  it.tnterKfS'  for  1884, 

I  contains  a  btJautilhTly  eolofed  plntc  ot  this  magnificent 
variety.  ct s.  prr  of  50  seeds.  Carnation 

Shaken pereau *  TK  finest  ever  introduced.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  flower  the  whole  seasi m.  5f>ct&.  Tlants, 

50  ets.  each.  $4.00  for  the  set  of  ?  varieties.  Oar- 

cleil  Seeds.— A  mixture  of  ICO  varieties  of  Flower 
Seeds.  A  packet  will  plant  a  square  rod  of  ground,  vs 
Us.  per  packet;  s  jxickets,  For  other  N  .velties  see 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Novelty  List,  which  describes 
the  newest  and  choicest  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Cere- 
a  Is,  Flams,  etc.  Mailcrt/rcc.  160  Pages. 

Jpk.  300  Illustrations. 

BntullfUl  colored  plate.  It 

in  ganleuing  or  farming. 

bmiveA,  Muilofl  for  0  Cents. 


f  jig  Hand  BqokT  fu 

V)-  IWIT  -vs' 
^sGt^stPumitg, 


PROMISING!  ,  .  ,  ,  .  . 

New  Proprietor. — “  I  find  shooting’s  a  slow  business,  Jarvxss  so  think  of  having  a  spin 

KataSS  over  fence  and  nearly  drowned  htweU  a-trymg  «  the  Avon 

mfh  fihp  W ar wiukshires.”  L _ - . — 1 


inijsneUanrau.5! 


WHAT  IT  DID  FOR  AN  OLD  LADY. 

Coshocton  Station.  N.  Y..  Dec.  28,  1878. 
Gents— A  number  uf  people  had  been  using  your 
Bitters  here,  and  with  marked  effect.  In  one  case,  a 
lady  of  over  70  years  had  been  sick  for  years,  and  for 
the  past  ton  years  has  not  been  able  to  be  around  half 
the  Time.  About  six  months  ago  she  got  so  feeble  she 
was  Wplctt i.  Her  old  remedies,  or  physicians,  being 
of  no  avail,  I  sent  to  Deposit,  to  miles  away,  and  got 
H  bottle  of  bop  Bitters.  It.  Improved  her  so  she  was 
able  to  dress  herself  and  walk  about  tl*ehouse.When 
she  bad  token  the  wcand  bottle  she  *as  la£e 

eare  of  her  own  room  and  walkout  to  her  neighbor  s 
ami  lias  Improved  all  the  time  since.  My  wife  and 
children  also  have  derived  great  ,h 

use-  '  Agt  U7S.  Kx.  Co. 

DelkvaS,  WlS  .  Sent,  21.  1878. 
Gents— 1  have  taken  not  Quite  oue  bottle  of  Hon 
Bitters.  I  was  a  feeble  old  man  of  78  when  1  got  It. 
To  dav  I  am  as  active  and  feel  fts  well  as  I  did  at  80. 

I  see  a  great  many  that  need  such  a  medtelue^^ 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1879,  1881, 
1832,  1883. 

LARGEST  HERD, 

BEST  QUALITY, 

MOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 

At  bead  of  Herd  are  the  Fotir  Best  Bred  Milk 
Bulls  living. 

We  now  oiler  for  sale  tbe  best  bred  lot  of  Young 
Bui  Is  ever  collected  In  one  herd,  as  their  pedigree, 
show,  aud  all  backed  by  wonderful  records. 

FINE  CLYDESDALE 

AND 

HAMBLETONIAN  STALLIONS, 

At  Low  Figures. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  aud 
personal  Inspection  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Lakeaide  Stock  Farm,  SYRACUSE,  N.  \  . 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

mTw.  id  tJZNr 

HAS  1UPOKTED 

90  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Ever  Imported 

From  France  to  America, 

Whose  Purity  of  Blood  is  established  by  lljeir 
Recorded  Pedigree*  In  the  Perehe 
ron  Stud  Book  of  France,  which 
is  the  only  Droit  Horse  Record  of 

that  country.  • 


ACM  E  I 

Pulverizing  H®rbow 

r  CWD  CRUSHMBahoMSIE^ 

"  ^ee  advertisement  on  PAGE  I 


Pearl  of  Savoy  Potato.  |f{l|^ 


pianofortes. 

Tone  .Toucli,  V  ortmanstip  and  Doraliility. 

’  WILLIAM  KM  ABE  A  CO. 

Mot.  304  and  aof  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  ixa  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


Early  Vermont.  B  reta^s  the  iwtdqnidltteo of  bo  .  and  A  •^rtlful  pearl  white,  and  very  mealy,  and  Its 
tubers  are  oblong,  fair,  and  of  large  sire  .  the  nesh i  is  ox  a  most  rnaui  i  ‘  ,.cunij,.  it  is  from  ttftccu  to  twenty- 
bard'-.  vigorous  hnbll  exempts  it  ’  r“1Jl  iYw  v 'Jlr  nri'i  i  et  t  vt?'  \U- 1  •  1 1  n  g  from  150  to  000  bushels  per  acre,  under  favor- 
daysaarller  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  vrr>  IJfPjJJfVht* '.nnerlof  new sort,  and  would  ad  v  ise  early  orders  from 
able  conditions.  We  have  but  a  IlnUled  auantltarof  thl*»uper  or  new  sort^  nna  *  «h6jf  wU,  pern;lu  vrioe  per 

PREMIUMS  -THE  BOWKEH  FERTILIZING  CO.  ««!S»“>irii'r»V43V,R 

BRECK  &  SONS.  _  _  _  m  m 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

5 1 ,  52,  and  53  Worth  Market  St.,  Boston. 


WiMoirce  Feed  Vertiliur  MlMtaenL 

Information,  to  EMPIRE  DR1  LI.  to*, 

Box  II.  Hhoi-tsville,  N.  1. 

fIrtilizers, 

$75  PREMIUM. 

a, 50  to  tbe  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  veav  upon  oue-half  acre  manured  with 
SARDY ’Si  ERTILl/kRS;  *Z.5  for  the  second  largest. 

41  OH  bushels  good  notatoes  raised  ou  one-half 
acre  In  1888  bv  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  \an  N.  V.,  with 
SARD  Y  S  PHOSVHO  PERU  Vi  AN  GOANO,  adapted  to 
all  crops. 

Standard  guaroutertl.  Prices  renaonaliie 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARIJY  &  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


lUftUVuaauj  - 

Mr  DnjiluiuihnsJnst 
published  u  26,000 

edition  of  bis  hand- 
,on  e|  y  Illustrated 
140  page  catalogue 
fur  1884.  containing 
description*  and  ped¬ 
igrees  i  many  for  10 
gent  rati  ohm)  of 

450 

STALLIONS  &  MARES 


CIBLEY’S TESTEDCEEDS  TIE  DM  (EOTECIOE. 

I^For  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils, All  Plants.  HP 


>u  Pag-eCo.,  Illinois*  (35  miles  west oitmcRgo,  uuv>. 

t  K.-W.  R’y. 

Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco. 

Published  ttndi'r  Authority  of  thefrrnnh Government. 
Contaaus  rnucli  (Lran^latod)  valuable  mutter  rafttJveto 
thix  Miu-i.  nt  iiml  pv'pUlAT  riU‘4*.  Alho  the  records  of 
breeding  of  uh  pu to  percUeron  StulUutis  Mares, 
whotie  Pej-chce. .11  hirt.lt  and  origin  ht-v  • 
before  20  controllers  of  efit-riej.  29o  l,,r 
will  buy  a  French  HtalllOO  that  l*  l,e|lliLKook 

Percheron  Stud  Book  or  France.  Send  #2  for  tills  book 
to  Thjc  Bubkdeks  GaZettac,  CJiieago4  ma. 

KEMP'S  IVIflNIIRF~SMEr 

ft  PULVERIZER 

Mw  ifv  JOand  CART  COMBINED. 


All  tested  for  vitality,  and  in  Gardens  for  purity  and  value. 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

following  are  some  of  our  tested  specialties. 

•  la  i  In  .  L..«4  .-.T  .,11  r>  i 


ciKW’c  Pride  of  the  North  Corn.— Ripened  in  all  Northern  sections  in  '82  and ,  ’83^ ahead  of  all  com- 
7  “red  yfl^Ses  mlolo  .00  dava  from  planting.  Yellow  dent  :  6  rowed  sm<tlleobS,  very  productive, 
r  XTo  .^  bushels  per  acre.  T1.11  Suhhhtto  R..m  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W?  Com.— Yellow  flint.  The  must  strictly  pedigree  corn  extant.  Uniform,  handsmne.  tar  v  . 

W  S  flfcavy  6l  lbs.  per  bushel.  Has  yielded  123  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
s  ft;  rj  nperial  Barley— Pioduccd  900  lbs.  fniin  1  of  seed  ;  at  rate  of  236  bushels  per  acre. 

<SV,  Triumph  Oat. — Has  the  largest,  longest  and  cleanest  straw  we  have  seen  ;  6  ft.  high,  Y\  >neh 
cSL,"”  with  no  sign  of  rust.  Many  yieldsof  tod  bushels  per  acre  are  on  record. 

Oat— Very  prolific,  with  remarkably  heavy  grain,  which  keeps  its  white  color  when  the  straw 
.  ^7  ^'discolored  by  rust.  Skno  1'ok  C  aTA  to  r.utt. 

-/H'^chewan  Spring  Wheat— Selected  from  the  Fife;  highly  productive.  Millers  give  it  the  hig 
^  .min ,•  rul..:  I'.'ii.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Ata  Rod  Potato.  -  Best  of  i*5  varieties  m  Test  Garden.  Freb  fkom  Rot  ^  Superior 

>  Cy  quality.  Yield  725  bnaheU  per  acre  inordinary  cultivation.  '1  he  Comini.  Markki  Iota  >. 

'  all’s  Orange  Potato— One  of  the  best  new  sorts  ;  a  great  yieldcr  ;  of  fine  quality.  Send  for  t  ata  ogue. 
Mayflower  Potato.  -Early,  excellent.  Hural  Blush,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Pacey’s  Ray  Grass— Will  make  a  fine  thick  sod,  superior  for  grazing  or  lawn,  in  30  days. 

Sibley’S  First  and  Best  Pea— The  first  of  all  early  market  so  rts  Ci«rigj»“'l  together;  hig  y 
productive,  of  fine  quality.  The  Very  Best  for  EahLv  Markut.  Low  Prices. 

Choice  Peas  of  all  standard  varieties,  true,  clean,  free  from  weevil,  at  Umestjruts.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Early  Etampes  Cabbage.— Claimed  to  be  the  earliest  of  alt  varieties.  Forms  fine,  solid  heac  s,  u 
rxci-Rriit  quality.  A  fine  market  sort.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage,  of  the  finest  strain  ;  also  Winningstadt,  Fottior’s  Brunswick,  Excelsior 
Flat  Dutch,  and  many  others  ;  all  remarkably  pure  and  uniform,  at  lowest  price  . 

Early  French  Mammoth  Asparagus— The  largest,  earliest  and  finest  yet  introduced. 

White  Flume  Celery— Self  bleaching  ;  requires  no  banking!;  very  beautiful ;  of  fine  flavor  ;  solid. 
Rochester  Tomato-The  largest  smooth  tomato  The  earliest  large  tomato.  1  he  most  productive. 

Does  not  rot ;  is  solid,  coreieia  and  of  unexcelled  llavor. 

Livingston’s  Favorite  Tomato,  Golden  Trophy,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Send  vor  Catalogue. 

Extra  Early  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip— The  earliest  of  all  varieties ;  of  medium  size,  white  flesh 
fine  flavor.  No.  1  for  market  cnlture. 

Floral  Novsltias—  Several  scores  of  all  tbe  tested  new  varieties.  A  superb  co Beef  on. 

Alltheabove  and  many  morearc  described  in  our  CATALOCU  E  AN  D  PRICE  LI  0 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  of  all  Tested  Valuable  Varieties  :  sent  Fkee  on  application. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled,  thus  making  a  great  Seed  Store  at  your  own  door. 

Reduced  Prices  to  Clubs.  send  for  catalogue. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Pat.  Aug.  7,  ’83. 

TO  PROTECT  MILK  II 

FROM  STABLE  IMPURITIES. 

Not  one  particle  Of  hair,  dust,  daudruff,  dried  ex. 
crement,  or  dirt  of  any  kind  can  enter  the  pall,  while 
the  milk  Is  being  drawn  from  the  cow.  All  foul  odors 
are  effectually  excluded.  Iron  Clad  Pall.  Nickel 
Tubes,  substantial  Rubber  Teats,  perforated  Rubber 
Difcs  ou  the  Cover,  all  complete  for  $2.50.— Also, 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color, 

TIIE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

DOES  NOT  COLOR  THE  BUTTERMILK. 

IS  AN  EXACT  JUNE  SHADE. 

Dairymen  and  the  proprietors  of  large  Creameries 
all  over  the  land,  are  duliubted  to  iluti  a  Biittci 
Color  so  NfcAT.  Tidt,  and  W iiuLKsonn.  E very  mall 
brings  kind  words  from  prominent  men,  praising 
both  the  Pail  ami  the  Color. 

lion.  K,  S,  Crupser,  Stockholm  Depot,  N.  Y., owner 
Of  24  Creameries,  <uiy*  that  ills  skilled  foremen  pro¬ 
duce  butter  of  excellent  shade,  most  of  **ie  yem. 
without  color;  but  when,  from  any  camm,  tuey  1 
not,  Thatcher’*  Orunge  Bnttrr  C  ol*r  1*  tn 
most  satisfactory  substitute. 

Hon.  Austin  Belknup,  Boston,  Mass.,  ex  P**^’*1 
of  the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  hgg  A»sot  lau>-i‘ 
aud  owner  of  large  creameries  ludllTereut  lociiUD' »• 
was  pressed  at  a  Dairymen's  AmotdaUau  at  Burling 
ton,  Vt.,  to  name  the  Heat  Butter  Color.  H*>mOdeiuy 
stated  that  when  the  fee*!  failed,  they  used  Thatch 
or’ ft  In  his  creameries. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue,  to 
jj.,  l).  THATCHER  &  Co.,  Fotaduui,  N.  *• 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  1,  1884 


PRICE  ETVE  CEKTS. 
$•2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongresB.  In  the  year  1884.  Uy  the  Rural  Kew-Yorhgr  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Confess  at  Washinaton.l 


fowls  next  Spring  to  their  fullest  extent,  and 
then  to  dispose  of  them  to  all  lovers  of  poultry. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  kept  at  his 
residence  in  Hoboken  in  company  with  the 
elephants,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals  that 
are  wintering  in  the  animal  house. 

The  white  variety  of  the  Phcenix  fowls,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  69,  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
are  somewhat  suggestive  of  our  White  Leg¬ 
horns  both  in  build  and  the  color  of  the  legs, 
whilst  the  pens  of  the  dark  varieties  closely 
resemble  Game  fowls. 

When  this  new  variety  of  poultry  was  first 
introduced  in  Germany,  they  caused  much 
excitement  among  the  poultry  fanciers  and 
brought  very  high  prices.  Their  laying  qual¬ 
ities  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the 
White  Leghorns,  and  the  hens  are  very  good 
sitters  and  excellent  mothers, 


advent  in  this  country,  there  will  be  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  disputes  as  to  their  origin  like  those 
that  “raged”  some  years  ago  about  the  origin 
of  the  Brahmas.  If  they  prove  of  value,  the 
birds  may  be  imported  from  Germany  and 
supplied  by  the  trade. 


another  of  these  seedlings  which  has  done 
well  with  me.  Soon  after  Mr.  Miner’s  death 
Mrs.  Miner  sent  out  something  like  a  dozen  of 
his  principal  seedlings  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Victoria  sent  us  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
Rural  and  also  with  the  description  given 
of  it  by  Mr.  Miner,  I  see  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mrs.  Miner  did  not  send  them  out 
correctly  and  under  uniform  uames. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  t.  s.  htjbbard. 


JAPANESE  PHCENIX  FOWLS, 


OUR  years  ago  a  captain  of 

#a  Hamburg  vessel  brought  to 
Germany  from  Japan  five 
pairs  of  the  beautiful  Phce- 
,  nix  fowls,  which  were  placed 
*  in  the  hands  of  his  son  to  ac¬ 
climate.  Of  these,  only  three 
pairs  withstood  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter  of  Germany.  From  these 
during  the  following  Springs 
many  broods  of  strong, 
healthy  and  thoroughly  acclimated  Phoenix 
chickens  were  raised. 


THE  VICTORIA  GRAPE 


I  notice  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural  a  cor¬ 
respondent  refers  to  ns  as  having  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Grape.  I  wish  to  say  we  have  it  true  to 
uame,  but  have  no  Victoria  vines  at  present 
to  spare.  This  variety  with  me  fruited  and 
looked  very  promising  in  1882.  Last  year 


GRAFTING  THE  HICKORY, 


We  find  the  following  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  New  York  Sun:  “The 


PHOENIX  FOWLS.  From  Life.  Fig.  69. 


Their  wonderful  beauty  of  plumage  and 
graceful  movements  so  attracted  Mr.  Reiche’s 
attention  when  visiting  his  native  home  last 
year,  that  he  determined  to  purchase  five  trios 
to  place  on  trial  for  ti  year  on  his  grounds  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  So  far  they  have  stood  the 
severity  of  the  present  Winter  very  well,  only 
one  having  died. 

They  would  have  been  placed  ou  exhibition 
at  the  late  poultry  show  had  it  not  beeu  for 
the  disordered  condition  of  their  long  sickle 
feathers,  which  suffered  through  their  close 
and  long  confinement  during  their  voyage 
across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Henry  Reiche  intends  to  breed  these 


So  far  there  are  only  two  parties  in  Europe 
who  have  this  stock  for  sale,  oue  in  Hamburgh 
and  the  other  in  Brunswick, Genuuny.  The  four 
longest  sickle  feathersof  the  tails  of  these  fowls 
average  from  four  to  foui  -and  n-hulf  feet  iu 
length,  the  tips  touching  the  ground. 

India  and  China  have  already  umde  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  our  breeds  of  poultry;  will 
this  breed  from  remotest  Asia,  be  equally  de¬ 
serving  of  esteem  ?  The  fowls  are  certainly 
very  huudsome — we  would  say.  the  handsom¬ 
est  among  all  our  breeds,  were  it  not  that 
tastes  differ,  and  “handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,”  is  a  true  adage  in  the  minds  of  many. 
In  any  event,  after  the  above  account  of  their 

i 


(1883)  it  did  not  do  quite  as  well  as  in  1882, 
while  some  others  of  Miner’s  seedlings  did  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  1882.  While  we  have  all  these 
seedlings  fruiting,  we  are  not  yet  satisfied  that 
■my  of  them  are  euough  better  than  varieties 
already  introduced  to  make  them  worthy  of 
beiug  added  to  our  already  too  large  list  of 
grapes.  The  \  ictoria  is  a  good-sized  white 
grape  with  large-sized,  shouldered  clusters. 
The  vine  is  productive,  but  the  fruit  is  only 
of  about  the  same  grade  of  quality  as  Martha. 
It  has  Concord  foliage  and  is  healthy  and  a 
good  grower.  If  during  another  season  it 
should  succeed  as  well  as  in  1882,  I  should 
think  it  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial.  Ida  is 


Rural  New-Yorker,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “When  and  how  should  the  hickory  be 
grafted?”  says:  ‘It  is  not  customary  to  graft 
this  tree.  If  one  wishes  to  graft  it  it  should  be 
doue  in  the  Spring.  Use  the  thrifty  stocks 
of  last  year  s  growth.  There  are  various 
modes  of  grafting.’  etc.  Does  the  writer  of 
the  above  know  of  a  single  hickory  tree  that 
is  grafted?  If  so  we  should  like  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  person  who  did  it.  So  far 
as  our  experience  and  information  go,  the  se¬ 
cret  of  how  to  graft  the  hickory  successfully 
is  yet  to  be  learned.” 

If  the  editor  of  the  Sun  will  go  to  Flushing 
he  can  see  in  Parson’s  Kissena  Nurseries  a 


ISO 
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ouuces.  Of  large  and  small  tubers  there  were 
at  the  rate  of  154,880  to  the  acre  or  10%  to  a 
hill.  The  yield  of  the  Late  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  was  at  the  rate  of  1068.88  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Best  tive  weig  bed  four  pounds  one-and- 
a-half  ounce.  Of  large  and  small  there  were 
at  the  rate  of  230,220  to  the  acre  or  15  1-6  to 
a  hill.  The  vines  were  later  in  dying  than 
those  of  the  White  Elephant.  Both  were 
treated  precisely  alike — the  seed  pieces  were 
weighed  before  planting.  The  skin,  color  and 
form  of  each  seemed  the  same. 

DUPLICATE, 

Tests  64  and  57,  V. — This  is  the  same  test 
made  in  light,  poor  sandy  soil  with  the  same 
quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  the 
same  treatment  in  every  way. 

The  White  Elephant,  yielded'  at  the  rate  of 
425.00  bushels  per  acre.  Best  ‘five  weighed 
two  pounds  five  ounces.  There  were  at  the 
rate  of  70,000  tubers  to  the  acre  or  nearly  five 
to  a  hill.  The  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  480  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  best 
five  weighing  two  pounds  three  ounces.  These 
were  at  the  rate  of  69,750  to  the  acre. 

In  color  and  size  of  flower,  growth  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vine  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  In  this  plot,  both  seemed 
to  mature  at  the  same  time.  It  isevidentthat 
these  two  varieties  closely  resemble  oue  an¬ 
other,  a  fact  not  very  remarkable  w  hen  it  is 
considered  that  both  are  said  to  be  of  t  he  same 
parentage.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  a  more 
valuable  potato,  whether  wo  regard  yield, 
quality  or  adaptation  to  different  soils  and 
climates,  than  eitherthe  Beauty  of  Hebron  or 
White  Elephant  Potato,  we  are  not  at  present, 
prepared  to  mention. 

TESTS  WITH  NEW  VAIUKTIES  CONTINUED. 

Hall’s  Early  Peach  blow.  Test  44  A. 
Received  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead, 
Mass.  Treated  the  same  in  every  way  as  in 
Tests  35  and  36  .4  Cultivation  flat.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  278.31  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Of  large  and  small  there  were  at  the 
rate  of  34.848  to  the  acre,  or  3.2-otbs  to  a  hill. 
Best  five  weighed  three  pounds  three  ounces. 
They  were  all  of  fair  size.  Eaten  December 
9tb,  the  quality  was  thought  to  be  sweet, 
mealy,  and  dry.  The  skin  is  of  a  buff  color, 
with  rosy -purple  blotches  and  bands — the  eyes 
deep.  Figure  70,  entirely  true  to  nature, 
shows  the  average  size  and  form. 

Seedling  108,  Test  50  A.  From  Henry 
Merrill,  West  Newbury,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


number  of  hickories  that  have  beeu  success¬ 
fully  grafted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Trumpy.  Mr. 
Trumpy  considers  the  operation  a  difficult 
one  chiefly  because  young,  thrifty  three  years 
transplanted  hickories  are  not  used  for  stocks. 
The  well-ripened  cions  of  one-year-old  wood, 
with  a  little  two-year-old  wood  attached,  are 
less  difficult  to  secure.  For  the  less  experi¬ 
enced  Mr.  Trumpy  thinks  grafting  hickories 
out-of-doors  preferable,  but  he  himself  finds 
his  best  success  attained  by  grafting  in  a 
greenhouse  two  years  potted  stocks.  He  thus 
obtains  the  atmosphere  and  temperature  he 
requires  with  more  certainty  than  is  possible 
out-of-doors.  The  style  of  grafting  for  hicko¬ 
ries  he  considers  of  minor  importance 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  found  in 
grafting  hickories  on  account  of  deficient 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  peculiarities  of 
the  tree,  we  may  remark  that  some  eight 
years  ago  Mr.  Hales,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. , 
went  with  his  large,  thin-shelled  hickory  to 
several  leading  nursery  firms  and  found  them 
unable  to  propagate  it  after  several  trials. 
Some  one  advised  him  to  apply  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Trumpy,  who  obtained  a  fair  degree  of  success 
for  him. 


DR.  HOWSLEY  APPLE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  74 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS 


DR.  J.  STAYMAX 


[CONTINUED.] 


APPLES. 

Dr.  Howsley,  Fig.  74.— Fruit  large;  form 
oblate,  regular,  slightly  conic;  color  light 
yellow  entirely  covered,  mixed,  splashed  and 
striped  with  bright  crimson  and  carmine: 
flesh  yellowish,  tinged  with  red,  tender,  juicy, 
sprightly,  pleasant  subacid;  good.  Season 
October  to  February.  A  seedling  by  the  late 
Dr.  Howsley  from  the  seed  of  the  McAfee. 
Tree  vigorous,  upright,  spreading,  produc¬ 
tive.  A  very  handsome  and  attractive  apple, 
which  must  find  ready  sale. 

Ben  Peffer,  Fig.  75.— Fruit  large:  form 
oblate-conic,  indistinctly  ribbed:  color  green¬ 
ish-yellow,  covered,  mixed  splashed  and 
striped  with  light  and  deep,  dark  red;  hand¬ 
some:  flesh  yellowish,  fine,  tender,  juicy,  very 
mild  saccharine  subacid ;  very  good.  Season 
December  to  April ;  origin,  Pa.  Tree  vigor¬ 
ous,  upright,  spreading;  an  early  and  prolific 
bearer.  I  have  seen  this  variety  bear  abun¬ 
dantly  when  nearly  every  other  sort,  was  a 
failure. 

Nelson.  Fig.  76.— Fruit  large;  form  round¬ 
ish-oblate,  ribbed,  sometimes  angular  and  ob¬ 
lique;  color  clear  light  yellow,  considerably 
covered,  mixed,  splashed  and  striped  with 
bright  crimson,  handsome;  flesh  yellowish- 
white,  tender,  juicy,  mild,  pleasant  subacid; 
very  good.  Season  December  to  March;  origi¬ 
nated  with  N.  P.  Nelson,  Buchanan  County, 
Mo.,  from  the  seed  of  the  Ortley.  This  took 
the  first  premium  as  the  best  seedling  at  the 
St.  Joseph  Fair  last  season.  Said  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Stayman's  Winesap,  Fig. 77.— Fruit  large; 
form  oblate  conic,  regular;  color  greenish- 
yellow,  mostly  covered,  mixed  and  indis¬ 
tinctly  splashed  and  striped  with  red;  flesh 
yellow,  fine,  very  juicy  and  tender,  melting, 
rich,  mild,  aromatic,  subacid.  Best  season 
December  to  May.  Originated  here  from  the 
seed  of  the  Winesap.  Tree  very  vigorous,  ir¬ 
regular,  spreading,  dark  bark  and  foliage.  A 
very  early  and  profuse  annual  bearer.  This 
I  consider  the  best  and  most  valuable  apple 
in  cultivation.  It  ib  not  only  a  dessert  ap¬ 
ple  of  the  highest  quality,  but  it  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  other  as  a  cooking  apple,  as  it 
is  so  rich  and  tender  and  requires  so  little 
sugar.  We  have  many  other  new  varieties 
of  promise,  but  the  above  must  suffice  now. 

St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 


BEN  PEFFER  APPLE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  75. 


NELSON  APPLE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  76, 


Experiment  of  the  ^tuxat 

!tew-*Javher. 

POTATO  NOTES  CONTINUED. 


ARE  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT  AND  LATE 
BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  THE  SAME? 


Tests  35  and 36,  A.— Plot  a  clayey  loam. 
Eight  hundred  pounds  of  MapesV  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  spread  over  the  the  pieces  after  being 
slighly  covered  with  soil.  Trenches,  a  spade 
wide,  four  inches  deep;  the  pieces  (two  eyes 
each)  dropped  one  foot  apart  in  trenches  three 
feet  apart.  The  White  Elephant  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  715.91  bushels  to  the  acre.  Among 
the  best,  five  weighed  three  pounds  nine 


STAYMAN’S  WINESAP  APPLE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  77 
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acre.  Best  five,  four  pounds  four-and-a  half 
ounces,  large  and  small  68,970  to  the  acre  or 
four-and-tbree  quarters  to  a  hill. 


ningstadt,  medium;  Stone  Mason  and  Pre¬ 
mium  Flat.  Dutch  for  late,  the  best. 

Marblehead  Early  Sweet  Coni  leads  the  van 
for  earliness,  and  has  out  one  fault,  a  red  cob. 
Roslyn  s  Hybrid  pleases  me  best  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  a  late  variety.  Amber  Cream  disap¬ 
points  me  in  size  and  productiveness. 


ana  tne  roots  were  as  sound,  and  tender,  and 
juicy  as  one  could  desire.  I  found  it  necessary 
to  water  the  bed  frequently,  as  it  was  at  a 
warm  season  of  the  year 
Hereafter,  I  shall  plant  radishes  in  the 
warmest,  most  sheltered  spot  that  I  can  find, 
make  the  soil  very  rich,  and  surround  the  bed 


apply  to  the  crop.  When  ready  for  planting 
spread  this  pretty  bountifully  on  the  land  and 
plow  in  about  four  inches  deep.  a.  b.  allen. 


POTATO  PLOW  OR  POTATO  FORKS, 
WHICH  ? 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SHEEP 


Tns  fanu  hands  in  the  employ  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Farm  insisted  that  they  could 
dig  and  sack  more  potatoes  by  the  use  of  potato 
forks  than  they  could  by  the  use  of  the  potato 
plow,  and  hence  1  greatly  desired  to  determine 
the  difference  if  possible.  Accordingly,  those 
men  prejudiced  against  the  plow  were  given 
the  potato  forks  and  those  who  doubted  some¬ 
what  were  permitted  to  work  with  the  plow. 
The  following  figures  were  kept  with  the 
greatest  care  : 

POTaTO  plow. 

_  h’r’s.  min. 

Time  or  one  man .  12  37 

Number  bushels  dug .  64.7 

POTATO  FORKS. 

,  h’r's.  min. 

Time  or  one  man .  24  40 

Number  bushels  dug .  85.9 

The  rows  were  450  feet  long.  The  •’  fork- 

ers”  dug  the  Burbank  variety,  yielding 

bushels  per  row.  The  plow  men  dug  the 

White  Elephant  yielding  5  bushels  27  pounds 

per  row.  Five  bauds  used  the  forks,  aud 

three  of  this  number  were  very  quick  in  work. 

Three  to  three-and-oue-hal f  hands  followed 

the  plow,  and  were  not  equal  in  their  work  to 

the  other  hands.  But  as  the  test  is,  it  will  be 

seen  that  with  the  plow  potatoes  were  dug 

and  sacked  at  the  rate  of  51.3  bushels  in  10 

hours  by  oue  man,  and  with  the  forks  at  the 

rate  of  84.7  bushels.  j.  n.  MUNCEY, 

Farm  Expor.  Assistant,  Iowa  Ag'l  College. 


This  industry  is  so  large  an  interest  in  a 
civilized  nations  that  I  venture  to  go  ove 
some  of  the  ground  already  harvested  to  s< 
cure  the  gleanings,  that  nothing  may  be  lost. 

THE  COTSWOLDS  AND  LINCOLNS 
are  the  largest  of  the  popular  breeds.  The 
are  coarse  sheep,  coarse  in  wool,  and  coars 
in  flesh ;  they  are  not  at  all  desirable  as  muttor 
and  can  only  be  useful  to  those  whose  necessi 
ties  will  not  allow  a  better  fare.  They  ar 
also  delicate  in  constitution  in  n  plfrtiflb  n 


sequence.  The  wool  is  long  and  coarse,  and 
was  well  enough  when  fashion  called  for  such 
combing  staple:  but.  it  is  brittle  and  cold  in 
cloths.  I  hear  of  no  one  buying  sheep  of  these 
breeds  now  as  the  basis  of  a  future  Hock.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  largest  animals  are 
the  most  profitable  or  desirable;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  general 
Irw,  the  medium  sizes  of  any  genus  or  species 
being  the  most  serviceable.  The  way  to  test 
the  matter  is  to  find  out  what  breed  will  give 
the  most  wool  and  flesh  to  the  acre  of  land  in 
grass,  or  cereals,  or  roots.  By  this  tost  I  feel 
sure  the  South  Downs  would  outstrip  all  rivals. 
The  great-sized,  long-horned  cattle  and  the 
Chinese  fowls  have  been  superseded  by  smaller 
and  more  thrifty  breeds,  and  it  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  medium-sized  horses  and  mules  are 
far  the  most  serviceable,  having  more  activity 
and  thrift, 

SHROPSHIRES  AND  OXFORD  DOWNS 
are  of  fair  size  and  wool,  but  as  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  mixed  in  blood,  few  breeders  will 
be  induced  to  en  er  upon  building  a  flock 
upon  such  sandy  foundation.  Neither  their 


HALL’S  EARLY  PEACELBLOW.  From  Nature.  Fig.  70. 

uZiniz 1 

pektefy  r  W  T7  1>eSt  ,eitte' f<>1'  t“b,e  “e  OT  “C01ld  PlMHugotS  seasoi 
pmkles.  [We  have  said  this  every  year  since  ably  not  be  quite  so  tender 

Ive^FoTi1011'  iS  “0t  °Ver'pr0Ufic’  how-  But  t^y  would  be  very palat 
T.  ’  .  ,b‘  ,  r  so  good  as  these. 

The  salamander  Lettuce  forms  a  large,  com-  [  We  have  raised  fine  radis 
withstands 


pact  head, 

heat  and  drought,  is 
crisp  and  tender,  and 
remains  in  edible  con¬ 
dition  longer  than  any 
variety  I  have  ever 
raised.  It  is  an  acqui¬ 
sition.  J 

For  an  early  onion  Jj 
try  Early  Red  Globe.  || 

It  was  tit  for  use  several  jS 
days  abend  of  other  1 
early  kinds  the  past  sea.  5 
sou.  For  general  crop 

I  flud  nothing  that  J 
equals  the  Danvers  aud  « 

W  etbersfield. 

The  most  productive 
very  early  pea  on  my 
grounds  was  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early,  although 
it.  was  three  days  later 
than  Tom  Thumb.  For 
the  main  crop  1  prefer 
American  Wonder. 

Among  all  the  -andidatei 
in  the  line  of  new  potatoes 
will  be  some  time  before 
that  combines  more  good  qi 
use  than  the  Burbauk 
As  a  grand  failure,  in  my  garden,  the  Per¬ 
fect  Gem  Squash  is  entitled  to  all  the  gems  in 
the  casket.  Boston  Marrow  aud  Hubbard  are 
the  best  here. 

If  I  had  to  confiue  myself  to  oue  varietv  of 


PICKLE  FOR  SEED  WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  recipe  given  by 
Mr.  Stewart  on  page  35,  I  will  add  another, 
which  I  ha'Te  generally  used  for  a  long  time, 
and  found  to  answer  the  desired  purpose. 

Make  a  brine  about  hot  enough  to  bear  the 
baud  in  it,  aud  strong  enough  to  hold  up  an 
egg  ou  the  su  rface.  Steep  the  wheat  or  corn 
inthisteuto  fifteen  minutes,  stir  it  up  well, 
aud  skim  off  all  the  foul  stuff'  that  rises  on  top 
of  the  brine.  Then  take  out  the  gram  and 
spread  it  on  boards  out-doors,  or  on  the  barn 
fl°°r,  nnd  dry  the  seed  by  sprinkling  slaked 
liine,  plaster-of- Paris,  or  ashes  over  it.  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  a  white  coating.  This  prevents 
the  kernels  from  sticking  together  when  sowed. 
Plant  or  sow  the  next  day  or  two  if  possible, 
because  if  suffered  to  dry  too  hard,  the  grain 
might  uot  germinate  after  being  swollen  iu  the 
brine.  The  brine  kills  the  smut,  and  aside 
from  assisting  to  dry  the  seed,  the  lime,  etc., 
sprinkled  ou  it  act  as  a  slight  fertilizer. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 


to  those  of  the  South  Down  in  quality  N01 
can  their  superiority  iu  any  one  special  t> 
over  other  sheep  be  sustained. 

the  welch  and  hioh Landers 
of  Wales  aud  Scotland,  though  making  fine, 
gamey  mutton,  have  not  been  thought  worthy 
of  general  culture,  as  they  do  not  excel  iu 
wool  or  early  maturity,  though  their  hardi¬ 
ness  well  tits  them  for  high,  bleak  and  moun¬ 
tainous  regions. 

THE  MERINO, 

of  which  there  are  several  varieties — the  Sax¬ 
on,  the  French,  ami  the  Spanish— came  origi¬ 
nally  from  Spain,  and  were  uo  doubt  known 
to  aud  appreciated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  have  the  finest  wool  of  the  whole  genus, 
and  a  great  quantity  10  the  weight  of  the  car 
cass.  As  mutton  they  are  quite  nice  in  flavor, 
though  interior  to  many  other  breeds  as  flesh 
bearers,  being  deficient  in  the  fine  points  of 
the  carcass.  “The  finer  the  wool  the  finer 
the  mutton,  an  old  saving,  dees  not  -com  tn 


NEW  ENGLAND  BEAUTY.  Fr 


•om  Nature 


horticultural 


GARDEN  NOTES, 


The  seedsmen  are  now  issuing  their  annual 
catalogues,  aud  l  would  urge  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  to  seud  for  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  announced  iu  the  advertising  columns, 
Study  them  *ell,  aud  then  send  for  their  gar¬ 
den  seeds  early  Do  not  wait  for  planting 
time,  and  then  go  to  the  grocery  store  und 
buy  ‘‘commission"  seeds,  that,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  pure,  aud  often  fail  to  germinate,  thereby 
losiug  time,  mouey  aud  confidence  in  the 
huuesty  of  humanity  in  general,  aud  of  seeds¬ 
men  iu  particular.  Plant  varieties  tliut  have 
been  well  tested  for  the  vegetable  garden. 
Experiment  with  as  many  uew  varieties  as 
you  can  afford  to  buy  aud  give  proper  care 
to;  but  do  not  depend  on  these  alone  for  a 
guideu,  for  while  some  of  the  highly  praised 
introductions  each  year  are  Improvements  ou 
older  varieties  either  in  size,  earliuota,  quality 
or  Productiveness,  u  portion  of  them  at  least 
will  be  a  failure  iu  your  locality. 

Oue  of  the  best  iuvestmeuts  a  farmer  can 


SUCCESS  WITH  RADISHES, 


I  have  many  times  attempted  to  grow  early 
radishes  in  the  opeu  garden,  but  have  never 
been  successful  I  have  tried  mixing  coal 
ashes  with  the  soil  to  lighten  it.  and  preveut 
its  baking,  aud  though  this  improved  my  re¬ 
sults  somewhat,  the  roots  were  always  tough, 
atriugy  and  worm-eaten.  Despite  my  applica¬ 
tions  of  tobacco  water,  the  cabbage  flea 


the  south  down. 

It  may  be  thought,  if  not 
Fig.  ~1.  said,  that  as  I  make  the 

breeding  of  South  Down  a 
specialty  I  can  hardly  be  an  impartial  umpire 
upou  its  merits.  But.  on  the  other  baud.  1  was 
a  breeder  for  years,  as  was  my  father  before 
me,  of  the  Merino,  w  hich  I  abandoned  for  the 
South  Down,  so  that  it  might  be  «ud  that  the 
merits  of  the  latter  made  them  my  favorites. 
I  think  thru  the  South  Down  excels  all  sheep 
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THE  BUBAL  HEW-YOBKEB. 


MARCH  4 


Cattle  must  have  ample  room  to  keep  clear  of 
the  fence.  When  such  fences  are  first  erected, 
and  before  cattle  have  learned  to  respect 
them,  there  is  considerable  danger ;  afterward 
scarcely  any.” 


what  is  asserted  of  the  oviposition  of  severe 
Buprestid  Beetles,  but  of  the  Grape-vine  Leaf- 
hopper  (op.  eit.  286)  the  Raspberry  Root- 
borer  (p.  803)  and  notably  of  the  Buffalo  Tree- 
hopper  (p.  46)  and  the  Broad-winged  Katydid 
(p.  292).  Erythroneura  vitis  oviposits  in, 
not  on,  grape- leaves;  Algeria  rubi  on  the 
leaves,  not  on  the  cane  of  Rubus;  while  the 
eggs  of  Ceresa  bubalus  and  of  PlatypbyUum 
concavum,  as  described  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
are  respectively  those  of  the  Snowy  Tree- 
cricket  (CEcanthus  niveus)  and  the  Oblong¬ 
winged  Katydid  (Microcentrum  retiuervis)  as 
shown  in  the  fifth  report  on  “The  Insects  of 
Missouri”  (pp.  119-125).  But  my  object  in 
writing  is  simply  to  confirm  Mr.  Atkius’s  ob¬ 
servation,  and  to  point  to  the  first  published 
statement  of  the  facts.  It  will  be  found  m  an 
article  by  the  writer  entitled  “New  Facts 
about  the  Round-headed  Apple  Borer,”  in  the 
New  York  (Weekly)  Tribune,  February  20, 
1878  and  copied  in  the  New  England  Farmer 
and  other  journals.  I  had  already,  in  my  re¬ 
marks  before  the  Pomological  Society  last 
September,  briefly  called  attention  to  the 
oversight  in  Mr.  Saunders’s  work  (vide  Rural 
New-Yorker,  October  20,  1888),  but  will 
quote  here  the  first  paragraphs  from  the  1878 
article  referred  to,  as  of  sufficient  interest  in 
this  connection  to  be  reproduced.  The  cut 
shown  in  Fig.  73  was  prepared  at  the  time  for 
Mr.  G.  O.  Bracket,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  on 
whose  extended  observations  and  those  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Robeson,  of  Tremont,  Ill.,  and  my  own 
confirmation  of  them,  the  article  was  based. 

“The  egg  is  pale  rust-brown  in  color,  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  one-third  as  wide  in 
the  middle,  flattened  so  as  to  have  a  depth 
about  one-third  the  width.  The  shell  is  fairly 
tough  and  resisting,  it  is  not  sculptured,  but 
is  sufficiently  plastic,  when  laid,  to  receive 
impressions  from  the  wood- fibers  between 
which  it  is  pressed.  The  embryo  lies  straight 
within  the  shell,  and  the  newly-hatched  larva 
differs  from  the  full-grown  larva  in  size  alone. 
The  female  beetle  makes  an  incision  in  the 
bark,  cau-ing  it  to  split  from  one-fifth  to 


in  high  form  and  grace  of  outline,  whilst  all 
admit  its  superiority  as  a  mutton  breed.  Some 
sheep  outweigh  it,  but  none  crowd  so  much 
flesh  into  so  small  a  space,  so  that  no  sheep  so 
well  turns  out  in  neatness  on  the  butcher’s 
block;  whilst  its  fine  points,  marbled  flesh, 
and  delicate  flavor  are  not  equaled  by 
any  sheep  of  equal  weight.  Five  ewes  which 
I  sold  lately  to  a  gentleman  of  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  averaged  212  pounds  gross; 
certainly  weight  enough;  whilst  one  buck 
sold  to  an  Indiana  breeder,  whicb  was  under 
six  months  of  age,  weighed  100  pounds. 
Their  wool  next  in  fineness  of  fiber  to 
the  Merino,  averages  in  my  flock  in¬ 
cluding  yearlings,  over  five  pounds  to  the 
sheep,  whilst  it  brings  about  three  cents  more 
than  the  wool  of  the  scrub,  and  the  large 
breeds.  They  are  perfectly  hardy;  can  be 
killed  for  mutton  in  first-rate  order  iu  any  of 
the  Winter  mouths,  living  here  on  grass  and 
hay,  and  when  snow  is  on  the  ground  a  ration 
of  one  gill  of  maize  a  head  is  cast  on  the 
ground  and  broadly  strewn.  It  is  only  when 
there  are  severe  storms  or  great  cold  that 
they  seek  the  sheds,  which  they  can  enter  at 
will.  They  average  more  than  one  lamb  each, 
and  are  good  milkers  and  careful  mothers. 

MATURITY. 

At  one  period  I  allowed  my  lambs  to  go  at 
will  to  the  buck;  the  result  was  that  they  at 
times  bore  young  before  they  were  a  year  old. 
This  stunted  the  mothers;  and  the  produce 
was  often  feeble,  especially  wbeu  the  mothers 
were  badly  fed.  Now  I  never  allow  the  buck 
till  the  ewes  may  have  lambs  at  two  years  of 
age.  Bucks  I  think  should  not  be  used  till 
they  are  one  year  old  and  over;  to  delay  until 
they  are  two  years  old  perhaps  is  better.  The 
whole  basis  of  improving  stock  is  the  keeping 
up  of  the  animal  forces  to  the  highest  point, 
after  a  pure  breed  is  secured.  This,  of  course, 
must  depend  upon  a  full  observance  of  the 
natural  laws,  regular  aud  full  feeding,  shelter, 
water,  and  all  that.  The  exhaustion  of 
paternity  is  universal  in  animal  and  vegetable 


A  new  Rhubarb,  the  Paragon.— This  is 
a  new  variety,  originated  in  England,  and  now 
introduced  here,  says  the  American  Garden. 
The  stalks  are  bright  red,  very  heavy,  and 
produced  in  quick  succession  and  wonderful 
abundance.  It  is  early,  of  delicate  flavor, 
aud  decidedly  less  acid  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  But  its  most  remarkable  and  most  val¬ 
uable  qualification  is  that  it  does  not  produce 
flower  stalks,  to  which  fact  its  great  produc¬ 
tiveness  is  mainly  attributable,  all  the  strength 
of  the  plant  going  to  leaves.  The  plant  is 
very  compact. 


The  Best  Grapes. — “Which  are  the  six 
best  and  most  desirable  varieties  of  grapes  for 
home  use  and  general  culture — two  black,  two 
red,  two  white— quality,  hardiness,  and  gen¬ 
eral  healthiness  considered  ?”  This  q  iestion 
was  voted  upon  by  the  members  of  the  late 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  with 
the  following  result:  Black — Concord,  Wor¬ 
den;  red — Brighton,  Jefferson;  white — Pock- 
lington,  Duchess. 


Grasses  for  Various  Soils  and  Climes. 
— Prof.  Knapp  recommends  for  Iowa  and 
similar  soils  and  climates,  for  early  and  late 
pasture,  the  following  mixture: 

FOUNDS,  POUNDS. 

Blue  Grass . a  Orchard  Grass . 6 

TLuiothy .  ti  White  Clover . I 

For  Summer  pasture : 

POUNDS.  POUNDS. 

Timothy . . . 6  Red  Clover . 1 

Orchard  Grass . 6 

For  permanent  dairy  pastures  on  most 

heavy  soils  of  the  East,  Sibley  &  Co.  recom¬ 

mend: 

POUNDS.  POUNDS. 

Perennial  Rye  Grass....  5  Meadow  Foxtail . .a 

Blue  Grass .  3  Red  Clover . 2 

Orchard  Grass . 3  White  Clover .  1 

Meadow  Fescue. .  3  Alslke  Clover . 1 

For  the  lighter  soils  of  the  North  and  East 
they  suggest  the  following: 

POUNDS.  POUNDS, 

Timothy .  ....  5  White  Clover .  1 

Taller  Oat  Grass . 10  Red  Clover .  2 

Rhode  Island  Beut . 4  Alslke  Clover  . 1 

Orchard  Grass . 3 

For  wet  soils  iu  the  North,  they  suggest: 

POUNDS.  POUNDS. 

Blue  Grass . ri  Rye  or  Ray  Grass .  4 

Red  Top .  5  Alslke  Clover .  1 

Fowl  Meadow  Grass....  4  White  Clover .  I 


WORTH  NOTING. 


The  new  tea  rose  “8unset,”  a  sport  of  the 
well-known  Perle  des  Jardins,  is  well  thought 

of  by  all  who  have  seen  it.... . . . 

We  have  uow,  ’tis  said,  a  new  tomato, 
yclept  King  Humbert,  a  Europeau  novelty, 
that  “closely  resembles  the  flavor  of  an  apple 
of  fine  quality.”  Pardon  us  for  doubting  it. 
It  is  of  a  scarlet  color— the  size  of  a  piece  of 

chalk— no,  of  a  large  plum . 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
value  of  crude  petroleum  as  paint.  Some  say 
it  lasts  longer  than  lead  or  oil  paint— others 
that  the  rain  washes  it  off  and  that  it  never 
hardens  so  that  it  will  not  soil  the  hand.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  our  subscribers  as  to 

their  experience . . . 

Not  only  the  soil  of  the  fields,  but  the  mire 
of  politics  and  the  hard  rock  of  monopoly, 
are  likdly  to  be  managed  all  the  better  when  or¬ 
ganization  enables  the  strong,  firm  hands  of 
the  too  much  isolated  farmers  to  take  hold  of 
public  affairs  unitedly.  So  says  the  New 

York  Tribune . . 

Why  not  have  a  climbing  rose?  Would  it 
not  improve  the  barn,  wash-house,  smoke¬ 
house,  piazza?  Most  of  the  varieties  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  They  bloom  in  profusion  for  a 

long  time . . . . . 

Among  climbing  roses  Prairie  Queen  (piuk), 
Bennett’s  Seedling  (white),  aud  Russell’s  Cot¬ 
tage  (crimson),  would  make  a  good  selection. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  roses 
bloom  on  the  old  or  last  season’s  wood. . ...... 

A  Dakota  correspondent  of  the  North¬ 
western  Farmer,  tells  how  his  city-bred  wife 
gained  health  and  strength  while  helping  him 
lay  up  the  walls  of  sod  for  his  farm  buildings, 
says  the  Courant.  But  how  rnauy  feeble  city 
wives  would  be  willing  to  take  such  medicine? 

It  is  believed  by  many,  remarks  the  New 
England  Farmer,  and  probably  not  without 
reason,  that  if  the  best  selections  were  now 
made  from  our  best  so-called  common  calves, 
aud  the  selection  followed  up  for  a  few  gen¬ 
erations,  the  result  would  he  a  better  class  of 
animals  for  productiou  aud  profit  thau  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  pure  stock,  where  evex-y  ani¬ 
mal,  however  inferior,  is  raised  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  pedigree . 

Have  you  a  place  suitable  for  water-cresses? 

The  market  price  is  always  remunerative . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
speak  as  follows  of  the  Rural  Blush  Potato: 


not  in  vain.  We  have  always  praised  this 
breed.  But,  then,  there  are  Plymouth  Rocks 

and  Plymouth  Rocks. . . 

Bulls  should  work. — Boards  (shelter)  are 
cheaper  in  the  long  mu  than  corn.— Some 
people  are  never  ready  until  afterwards  Set 
any  paper  down  as  a  fraud  that  goes  into  the 
lottery  busiu«#s.— There  are  not  over  10  life 
insurance  companies  in  the  United  States 
that  we  should  be  willing  to  InveBt  a  dollar 
in, — a  nu  '  berof  silosin  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
are  standiug  empty  this  season.  Th©  Farm, 
Field  and  Fireside  of  Chicago  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Western  Rural.  Too  much 
lottery  about  it.—  So  says  the  Farm  Journal. . 

Beware  of  commissions  to  stamp  out  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  aud  above  all  of  putting  men 
upon  them  whose  bi  ead  and  butter  are  of  more 
consequence  to  them  than  the  stock  interest, 
vast  as  it  is.  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson  thus  speaks  in 

the  Prairie  Farmer . 

The  dangers  to  a  Republican  Government 
come  not  from  the  country,  but  from  the 
cities.  It  wil  1  be  better  for  our  nation  to  have 
as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  people  own 
the  laud  they  live  on.  Iu  ownership  of  land 

lies  the  safety  of  the  government . . 

A  mono  the  novelties  in  Ellwauger&  Barry  s 
catalogue  we  notice  many  new  Russian  ap¬ 
ples,  several  new  or  rare  pears  and  peaches, 
the  variegated-leaved  Tulip  Tree,  Japan 
Weeping  Cherry,  the  Chinese  Cork  Tree,  etc, 
Landrkth  &  Sons  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  wash  for  fruit  trees:  To  a  bucket  two- 
thirds  full  of  ordinary  stone  lime  white  wash, 
add  one  pint  gas  tar,  one  pound  whale  oil  soap 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  or  one-half  pound 
potash,  or  one  pint  strong  lye.  Add  clay  to 
make  the  mixture  thick  enough  to  be  applied 
with  large  brush.  Apply  in  early  Spring 
and  late  in  Autumn.  Remove  the  earth  at. 
foot,  down  to  the  collar,  and  wash  the  tree 
from  earth  to  as  high  up  as  can  be  reached. 

We  think  it  would  be  too  powerful . 

Sibley  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  speak 
iu  their  catalogue  of  the  “Early  French  Mam¬ 
moth”  Asparagus  as  being  the  “largest,  eai 
liest  und  finest  yet  introduced.”  It  is  said  to 
have  been  tried  by  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  gar¬ 
deners  and  given  the  earliest  crops  sent  to 
New  York.  Is  this  the  ArgeuteuiV? . 


,  73.— SAperda  bivittata  (Say);  a,  slit  made  by  female  in  ovipositing;  b,  same  in  section, 
showing  egg  in  place;  c,  same  with  part  of  bark  removed,  showing  egg  at  one  side  of  slit; 
d,  enlarged  egg;  e,  hole  of  exit  of  beetle;  f,  same  iu  section;  g,  same  burrow  before  exit, 
showing  pupa  aud  ungnawed  bark. — (After  Riley.) 


sometimes  half-an-iuch.  The  incision  is  often 
made  entirely  through  the  bark,  and  the  egg 
is  thrust  between  the  bark  aud  the  fiber  at 
right  angles  to  one  side  of  the  slit,  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  ap¬ 
erture.  Sometimes  the  bark  is  but  partially 
penetrated,  in  which  case  it  is  pried  open  to 
one  side  of  the  aperture  for  the  reception  of 
the  egg.  In  either  case  the  egg  is  accompanied 
by  a  gummy  fluid,  which  covers  and  secures  it 
to  its  place  and  usually  tills  up  the  aperture. 
In  young  trees  with  tender  bark  the  egg  is  as  a 
rale  thoroughly  hidden,  while  in  older  trees  it 
is  sometimes  bo  shallowly  embedded  as  to  be 
readily  seen.  The  horny  ovipositor  of  the  fe¬ 
male  beetle  is  withdrawn  and  invisible  in  re¬ 
pose,  but  may  be  exserted.  It  is  broad,  flat¬ 
tened,  with  a  thin  edge.  It  is  probably  strong 
and  sharp  enough  to  penetrate  soft  bark  with¬ 
out  any  previous  work  of  the  jaws,  as  I  can 
find  no  indication  of  mandibular  action  in  the 
puncture  examined.” 


life.  Wlien  the  rose  seed-pods  are  cut  away, 
the  bloom  increases  in  size  and  beauty  of  color; 
and  so  many  insects  reproduce  their  species 
after  long  years  of  preparation,  and  then  die. 
Bucks  have  been  known  to  perish  after  serving 
100  ewes,  more  or  les6;  and,  of  course,  their 
powers  of  vitality  cannot  be  at  all  times  at  the 
highest  degree.  I  would  recommend  then  at 
least  one  buck  to  every  25  ewes,  and  more 
when  it  is  equally  cheap.  The  English  method 
of  marking  the  ewes,  aud  speedy  separation, 
is  not  very  generally  practiced  here  because 
of  the  cost  of  labor.  The  time  for  practicing 
it  is  well-nigh  at  hand,  I  should  think,  owing 
to  the  high  prices  which  begin  to  rale  for 
first-rate  bucks.  It  is  well  known  that  ani¬ 
mals  over-fat  will  not  breed;  but  it  is  well  to 
use  as  the  time  of  coupling  approaches,  some¬ 
what  better  fare  than  should  usually  be  al¬ 
lowed,  to  stir  the  blood  and  compel  speedy 
and  even  propagation. 

White  Hall,  Ky. 


OVIPOSITION  OF  THE  ROUND-HEADED 
APPLE-TREE  BORER. 


PROFESSOR  C.  V.  RILEY, 


Barbed  Wire  Fences,— S.  A.  Knapp, 
president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
thus  sums  up  the  case  of  barb-wire  fences: 
“1.  They  are  cheap,  durable,  easily  con¬ 
structed  aud  not  liable  to  get  out,  of  repair. 
2,  They  restrain  all  kinds  of  stock  better  than 
wall,  rail  or  board  fences.  8.  They  are  eco¬ 
nomical  of  space,  do  not  harbor  weeds  or  ani¬ 
mals  destructive  to  crops.  4.  The  feuce  can 
be  removed  without  loss,  or  the  wires  may  be 
attached  to  trees  by  the  use  of  strips.  Such 
fences  cannot  be  used  with  safety  for  narrow 
roads  or  for  barnyards,  or  through  brash. 


I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  recent 
communication  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Atkins,  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  County,  Me.,  on  the  above-named  sub¬ 
ject  (Rural  New-Yorker,  January  12, 1884) 
giving,  as  it  does,  an  excellent  and  correct 
statement  of  the  facts.  Admirable  as  It  is  iu 
the  maiu  (for  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  make  Imch  a  work  perfect  in  every  par¬ 
ticular),  Mr.  Saunders’s  recent  work  on  “In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  Fruit”  contains  a  number  of 
inaccuracies  which  will  doubtless  be  corrected 
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Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Millet, 
Hungarian ,  RedTops,  Fla’x. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS-^— 
DESCRIBING  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E.THOMPSON.SOLE  M'F’R'. 
YPSILANTI,  MICH . 


FOWLER  £  WOODWORTH  y^ANNOCKFALLS^* 


Texas  farmers  praise  Alfalfa . 

“Have  roses  in  your  heart  if  you  would 
have  them  in  the  garden  border,”  is  a  remark 
we  like  to  repeat . 

Who  hears  of  the  President  Garfield  Toma¬ 
to  now#  And  what  a  splurge  it  made  in  1882! 

There  are  many  grand  varieties  of  the 
clematis,  but  if  we  could  have  but  one  it 
would  be  Jackmanii . 

Which  do  you  like  better,  sorghum-seed 
cakes  or  buckwheat  cakes?. . 


|  gfttoUaiwouiSi 


1 834— S  P  R I N  C- 1 884. 


how  Is  the  time  to  preparer  I 
your  orders  f. »r  NEW  and  I 
K  A  It EKrulD&nd Ornamental  I 
_  Mli mbs.  Everirreens.  A 
RO^ES,  VINES.  ETC. 
Besides  many  desirable  Novelties 
and  most  complete  general  Stool 
mental  Trees  in  the  (T.  s,  Abridm 
free.  Address  F,  I.  MVA  XG 
.Ht.  Hope  Nurseries. 


Made  of  the  best  fin  plate;  will  hear  a  weight  of 
over  300  lbs.;  holds  14  quarts;  its  cover  makes  a  seat 
for  the  milker;  a  rubber  tube  keeps  the  f  unncl  always 
in  position:  a  strainer  hi  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 
Address  (General  Agents  for  the  United  States), 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1S9  &  191  WATER  ST..  New  York  City. 

The  largest  assortment  of  Ag'l  Implements  and 
Machines,  Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States. 


KoehcMter.  X.  V 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS 


California. 

Lemoobe,  Tulare  Co.,  Feb.  7.— Wheat  is 
looking  fine.  Almond  trees  are  in  bloom; 
pastures  look  fine,  and  we  have  all  signs  of  a 
good  year,  with  splendid  crops.  o».  h.  w. 

Dakota. 

Vermillion,  Clay  Co.,  Feb.  11.— Just  now 
farmers  are  busy  “gettiug  up  wood,”  as  they 
express  it.  In  Vermillion  one  man  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  cords  standing,  ready  for  sale.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  visiting  here, 
says:  “They  say  Dakota  has  uo  wood.  I  never 
saw  so  much  anywhere  before.”  People  come 
from  20  to  30  miles  away,  to  utilize  the  great 
ice  bridges.  On  our  farm  we  are  cutting  wood 
which  is  24  inches  in  diameter.  Every  farm 
has  a  grove  of  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple,  and 
Box  Elder.  We  intend  to  cultivate  small  fruits, 
to  supply  the  home  markets.  Our  apple  trees 
bore  last  year  several  bushels  of  a  good  Win¬ 
ter  apple,  name  unknown.  Hyslop  does  well 
here.  Lowest  temperature,  34  deg  mrs.  .r.  b. 

Kansan. 

Bloomington,  Osborne  Co.,  Feb.  12.— We 
have  had  a  fine  Winter;  but  little  snow,  and 
less  than  the  average  amountof  cold  weather. 
We  are  having  our  severest  snap  at  present. 
Wheat  looks  well;  none  killed  out  yet,  aud 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  excellent.  Red 
Winter  wheat,  70  cents;  corn,  32  cents;  rye, 
30  cents;  oats,  25  to  SO  cents.  We  are  expect¬ 
ing  a  hig  immigration  in  the  Spring,  more 
especially  from  Iowa,  where  the  crops  last 
year  were  failures.  j,  w.  m. 

Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  Co.,  Feb.  1.— We  are 
having  fine  warm  weather:  frost  nearly  all 
out  of  the  ground.  Have  not  had  over  seven 
inches  of  snow,  all  told,  this  Winter,  t.  g.  c. 

Michigan. 

Bio  RAriDS,  Mecosta  Co.,  Feb.  10.— The  only 
crop  worth  speaking  of  with  me  was  the  apple. 
My  orchard  had  produced  good  crops  the  two 
years  before,  and  I  was  only  looking  for  a 
supply  for  our  own  use;  but  auother  good 
crop  was  given  us,  and  they  sold  readily  at 
$1.30  per  bush,  ou  the  farm.  I  think  the 
Rural  improves  with  every  year  of  its  age. 
It  certainly  is  the  best  fanner’s  paper  I  know 
of,  and  cheap.  Success  to  it  I  i.  w.  c. 

.Missouri. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co  ,  Feb  11. — January  came 
in  cold  and  stormy,  and  during  the  first  week 
kept  getting  colder  every  day  until  Saturday 
when  the  thermometer  reached  the  lowest 
point  for  a  number  of  years.  The  mouth  con¬ 
tinued  cold  aud  stormy  until  the  28tb,  when 
it  moderated,  aud  siuce  tlieu  we  have  had  a 
geueral  thaw  out  ;  the  snow  is  all  gone,  and 
the  roads  are  impassable.  Peaches  are  all 
dead.  Wheat  was  covered  with  a  deep  layer 
of  snow,  and  bo  far  as  I  can  judge,  was  not 
injured.  Unsheltered  stock,  of  course,  suffered 
severely  during  the  cold,  stormy  weather. 
With  this  exception,  farmers  were  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  Winter,  N.  j.  a. 

Nebraska. 

Madison,  Madison  Co.,  Feb.  9. — Thiscouuty 
is  situated  30  miles  north  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  R.lt.,  has  a.  railroad 


dTEVENB  FRENCH  BUHR 

FEED  MILLS, 
The  cheapest 
‘vJpgl  and  beat  miila 

,  tn  the  world. 

— Mr  T '  £f\  Prices  |S0  and 

upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dls* 
IflL  oount  Send  for 
A  circulars  to 

rjjgTEfe  A*W  S  ™VENS 

S3  I  St  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this 
m  —  paper. 


Threshing  Machines,  Engines, 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills. 

Grain  Threshers,  unequaled  in  capacity  for 
separa'IiiK  and  cleaning. 

Combined  Gr-in  and  Clover  Threshers, 

ruUy  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  Clover  Huller  In  nridiflou. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines,  6  to 
15  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for 
Lightness,  Economy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler  has 
horizontal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Power*,  both  Lever  aud  Endless  Chain 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Connecticut. 

Greenwich,  Fairfield  Co.— My  Blush  Po 
tato  did  not  yield  as  well  as  some  that  I  have 
seen  reported  in  the  Rural,  but  I  would  not 
take  $5  for  what  I  have  if  I  could  not  replace 
them.  My  Shoe-peg  Coru  I  know  nothing 
about;  as  far  up  as  I  was  able  to  see  without 
the  aid  of  telescope,  there  were  no  ears;  wbat 
there  might  have  been  above  I  am  not  able  to 
say,  but  there  was  a  pile  of  fuel  in  it  when  I 
chopped  it  down  in  the  Fall.  w.  h.  n. 

Dakota. 

Vermillion,  Clay  Co. — We  moved  here 
late.  Some  of  the  free  seeds  did  not  have  a 
fair  trial.  The  Perfection  Melon  was  perfec¬ 
tion  !  The  muskmelou  was  delicious— so  sweet 
and  green!  two  qualities  that,  with  its  fine 
flavor,  removed  it  far  above  other  muskmel- 
ons.  W e  only  planted  three  hills  of  potatoes ; 
the  result  was  all  large  potatoes,  weighing  57 
pounds  iu  all ;  but  we  found  that  our  Snow¬ 
flakes,  the  same  size,  were  much  heavier  and, 
we  thought,  more  mealy.  Then  the  Blush 
spread  badly  in  the  hills:  some  were  out  two 
feet  from  the  stalks.  We  shall  test  them  more 
thoroughly  this  year.  Our  Garden  Treasures 


THE  WESTINGH0USE  CO 


Schenectady,  N.  Y 


Cooley  Creamers 

Made  In  four  styles,  all 
stze.%  for  dairy  or  factory 
use.  The  only  creamer  ever 
deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement 
last  or  next  week  Send  post¬ 
al  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
containing  testimonials. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


MANURE 


Prices  Eeincei.  —  Standard  Maintained. 

The  j! lass.  JLnayteetor-’s  1 
valuations  of  these  Met-  f  Ai.  rn 
Hurts  for  the  past  seven  A  W4,0U 
years .  average,  iter  ton,  5 
The  form  ot  plant  food  has  as  much 
Influence  upon  die  yield  and  quality  of 
crops  as  the  amount.  These  Manures 
recognize  this,  and  aremadcof  materials 
best  adapted  to  each  crop  or  ciass  of 
crops,  combined  in  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  ;  consequent!  v  are  very  success  nil 
on  potatoes,  vegetables,  corn,  grass,  &c. 
For  further  particulars,  send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  mailed  free. 


FERTILIZERS 

$75  PREMIUM. 


£50  to  the  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  pota- 
£>W  this  ^?|“L wPJae^»Bir  ac,‘*  manured  with 
8ABDY  S 1-  ERTILIZERs;  £  Z5  for  the  second  largest. 

4  Hit*  bushels  poml  potatoes  raised  on  one-half 
acre  In  1888  by  Alfred  Rose.  Penn  Van  N.  Y.,  with 
SARDY'S  PHOSPHO  PF.RU  VIA N  GUANO,  adapted  to 
all  crops. 

Standard  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARDY  dk  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


OYVKER  FERTILIZER  C 

^  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


till  the  vines  were  dead  and  dry.  The  hens 
had  dug  into  some  of  the  hills  and  taken  out 
some  of  the  tubers.  However,  I  have  40 
pounds  of  nice-sized  potatoes.  I  don’t  l,ke 
the  straggling  in  the  hill,  nor  do  I  think  they 
are  any  earlier  or  better  potato  than  the  W. 
Elephant.  The  Sboe-peg  Corn  was  a  total 
failure;  so  were  the  wheats,  but  the  season 
was  a  veiy  unfavorable  one.  j.  w.  c. 

Missouri. 

Martinsburg,  Audrian  Co. —Blush  Potato, 
cut  iu  seven  pieces,  yielded  28pouuds  of  large,' 
fine  potatoes;  common  cultivation,  without 
manure.  Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  well  and  ma¬ 
tured,  but  is  not  equal  to  my  common  corn. 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  grew  well.  The  longest 
vine  was  a  little  over  three  feet.  Melon  seeds 
grew,  but  were  destroyed  by  hail  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  season.  Flower  seeds  did  remark¬ 
ably  well.  A.  T.  M. 

Ohio. 

Delphos,  Allen  Co. — My  small  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  had  eight  eyes  and  was  planted  iu  eight 
bills,  and  yielded  23. V  pounds  of  nice  tubers. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  did  well  and  was  carefully 
saved  for  seed.  Melons  a  failure,  on  account 
of  the  little  striped  bug  and  a  little  white 
worm  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
that  worked  in  the  roots.  Some  of  the  Garden 
Treasures  did  well;  others  did  not  come  up. 
Eight  vines  from  the  grape  seeds.  d.  w.  d. 

Tennessee. 

Morristown,  Hamilton  Co.— 1  cut  my 
ounce  Blush  Potato  into  eight  pieces,  aud 
planted  one  piece  in  a  hill,  using  no  fertilizer, 
cultivated  flat,  and  dug  Ifi  pounds  one  ounce 
of  very  flue  potatoes.  Only  two  of  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Grape  seeds  grew,  making  viues  about  15 
inches  long.  The  corn  and  other  seeds  were 
almost  a  failure,  probably  the  result  of  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  p.  j. 

Wisconsin. 

Fond  nu  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.— From  my 
two  little  Blush  Potatoes  I  dug  65  good  oues 
fit  to  eat  aud  10  small  ones  good  to  plant.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  was  too  late.  The  Centennial 
Wheat  did  not  head  out;  it  was  green,  like 

grass,  all  Summer,  We  had  a  very  wet 

season.  j  <* 


Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.— Established  In  ISM.  This  is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  Is  no  better  In  market.  It  Is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  in  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  IL  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent.  Wear  Tray.  N.  Y. 


I  sed  iu  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U,  S. 
Makes  more  Mutter  than  any  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testimonials  In  circulars  are 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Churns, Butter  Work¬ 
ers,  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents.— Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.. 

Warren.  Mass. 


LON G FELLOW  Seed  Corn  Jhe  Best.  *2  per  l 

E.  VAX  A  I. LEX.  Bethlehem  Centre,  X.  Y 


POCKET  KNIVES  AND  RAZO  S  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID 


This  elegant  knlf^  three  blades.  Ivory  handle.  41 .35:  Pearl  handle,  *  1, 5U;  four  blade  Stag  handle,  S1.25:Pearl 
handle.GLTS.  Ladles  one  blade  Ivory  handle.  25c.:  two  blade, 50c..  three  blade.  75c.  Bovs';  one  blade.  25c.:  two 
blade,  35c.  larmer  s,  one  blade.  85c.;  two  blade,  50c.;  extra  heavy  one  blade,  50e.:  two  blade,  72c.;  three  blade 
A  Wade  &  Butcher  razor,  41.  Remember,  we  will  return  money  to  all  that  on  receipt  of  goods  are  not 


BRIGHAM 

B  it  Halo, 

N  ,  Y. 


running 

through  it  from  south  to  north,  and  auother 
from  east  to  west.  The  land  Ls  principally 
slightly  rolling;  soil  mostly  black  loam  ,  aud 
excellent  for  corn,  potatoes,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  cereals.  There  is  little  vacant  lund 
still  in  the  market,  but  improved  lands  eau 
be  procured  at  comparatively  low  figures. 
The  poorer  farmer*  are  selling  out  and  moving 
west,  and  a  more  thrifty  class  of  farmers  from 
Iowa,  Illinois  aud  the  Eastern  States  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  places.  A  good  quarter  section  (1(50 
acres)  can  be  had  at  from  $1,000  to  $4,000.  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality  and  improvements.  Crops 
last  year  were  generally  excellent.  The  corn 
crop  was  large  but  did  not  mature  well,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  wet  Fall 
weather.  Markets  are  good  here.  t.  m.  b. 

Ohio. 

Middletown  Butler  Co.,  Feb.  11.— We 
have  had  an  unusual  amount,  of  rain  aud  con¬ 
sequent  high  waters  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  February— a  fair  duplicate  of  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  Ohio  River,  at  this  writing,  only 
lacks  about  two  feet  of  attaining  the  highest 
point  reached  last  year,;  aud  all  the  minor 


We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  W.*  >HEK  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  ir  ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don'6  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  SsrgzssSiZg s 

are  making  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter  Ladies  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
85.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  sganev  S3.  Also  the 
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Maker*  of  *11  ityloi  of  CARRIAGES, BUGGIES. SPRING  WAGONS. SINGLE  A  DOUBLE  HARNESS  A  SA3DIZ 


Av  a  We  employ  t  .  Mgonts.  and  if  ibnc 
afc^SflLwhat  you  order  le  not  raliv  IJIOj 
■avWfnrtory ,  repay  +11  <u?trnx«&  | 

y"Vj  No.  43  Buggy  (see  eut)  is  Just  U 
l— «r  the  earzm  is  others  sell  »t  $  130. 

R_  Top  Binaries  at  SON).  hue  as  A/\  Xf 

p  usually  t-ohl  for  S135  to  {util.  I  7-^aJV 

~  Our  Haniega  jre  all  N'o.  1  Oak  f-/ — mAN 
Leather*  single.  sS.otito'JO.  IL-’/pe 
K very  thing  fullj  warranted.  Be-  Aw  1/ 
fore  buying-,  send  for  our  Illustrated  • 
SD-nage  Catalogue  free.  AddressXV.  B. 
PltATT,  Kerty,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

C.  F.  Illick,  Waterloo,  X.  Y. — Circular 
and  price-list  of  choice  seed  potatoes. 

L.  M.  Goodkll,  Amherst, Mass.  A  catalogue 
of  seeds  with  a  colored  plate  of  pausies. 

A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra.  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  small  Iruits,  fruit 
trees,  etc. 

E.  Y,  Teas,  Duureith,  Henry  County,  Ind. 
Catalogue  of  fruits,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.  Catal- 
pas  a  specialty. 

H.  S  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Descriptive  illustrated  catalogue  of  small 
fruits,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc. ,  as 
well  as  shrubs  and  trees. 

Joseph  Hauris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester, 
Y.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  field,  gar¬ 
den  and  flower  seeds.  The  catalogue  is  made 
interesting  ami  instructive  by  Mr.  Harris’s  fa¬ 
miliar  talks. 

Vix, morin,  Andkieux  &  Co.,  4  Quai  de  la 
y  isserie,  Paris,  France.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  200  pages  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 
This  Ann  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Our  readers  may  apply  for  this  as  for  Ameri¬ 
can  catalogues. 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N. 
H.— Circular  of  the  Blaucbard  Butter-worker. 
Among  the  many  letters  of  praise,  we  note  one 
from  Henry  Stewart,  who  says  that  it  is  more 
easily  operated  than  any  he  has  ever  tried, 
and  he  has  “  ‘tried  all  that  are  in  the  market.” 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  hardy  grape-vines,  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  etc.  The  lists  of  grapes  are  specially 
well  chosen.  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  the 
Early  Victor  (Burr)  as  one  of  the  hardiest, 
healthiest  and  most  productive  varieties 
grown. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  —  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  grapes,  and  small  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  Besides  a  list  of  fruits  in  general, 
specialties  are  made  of  the  Eai’ly  Cluster 
Blackberry,  the  Hansell  and  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  the  Kieff  er  Pear,  of  which  a  color¬ 
ed  plate  is  given. 

Wm.  H.  Smith  (late  of  the  firm  of  Henry  A. 
Dreer)  1018  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Illustrated  seed  catalogue  of  10<J  pages.  The 
lists  nr*  long  ,.ud  full.  A  colored  plate  of  the 
Dakota  Red  Potato,  White  potatoes  are  uow 
the  fashion.  Red  potatoes  will  have  their 
turn  again  before  many  years. 

William  Rennie,  Toronto,  Canada. — Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  seeds,  etc.  Mr.  Rennie 
offers  such  kinds  of  Indian  corn  as  Canada 
Y  ellow,  Compton’s  Early ,  etc.  W e  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Rural  Union  iDeut)  Corn  will 
ripen  in  Canada,  and  we  do  not  advise  our 
Canadian  subscribers  to  try  it.  In  this  cata¬ 
logue  the  Rural  Blush  Potato  is  offered. 

The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport, 
N,  Y.  —  Illustrated  circular  of  cistern  and 
force  pumps.  These  pumps,  it  is  claimed,  will 
throw  a  stream  60  feet,  and  the  smaller  sizes 
are  especially  adapted  for  spraying  fruit 
trees  and  sprinkling  poisonous  liquids  on 
plants.  An  attachment  for  hose  comes  with 
every  pump.  The  circular  should  be  examined 
by  those  wishing  pumps. 

James  M.Thorburn  A:  Co.,  15  John  Street, 
New  York  City.  Catalogue  of  seeds,  garden, 
lawn,  farm  and  nursery.  This  is  a  very  plain 
catalogue  of  100  pages,  and  as  trustworthy  in 
every  way  as  any  published.  The  Early  May¬ 
flower  Potato  is  made  a  specialty.  It  is  said 
to  be  as  early  as  the  Early  Rose,  and  the  best 
keeper  ever  introduced.  The  originator 
claims  to  have  kept  them  in  his  cellar  a  year 
with  quality  nearly  unimpaired. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  SO  State  Street, 
Albany,  N  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  65 
pages  of  gardeu,  field  and  flower  seeds  and 
cultural  details.  One  of  this  firm’s  specialties 
is  the  new-  Early  Sunrise  Potato  which,  it 
is  said,  has  produced  tubers  fit  for  the  table  in 
50  days.  That  it  is  a  very  early  potato  our 
readers  are  already  aware  from  the  Rural’s 
tests.  Caution  is  gi  veu  that  another  potato 
called  “Sunrise”  is  offered.  It  is  claimed  for 
their  new  Peeand  Kay  Sweet  Corn  that  though 
very  early  the  ears  are  very  large.  For  other 
specialties  the  catalogue  must  be  consulted. 

The  Dinsee  and  Coxard  Co,.  West  Grove, 
Chester  County,  Pa.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  roses,  and  guide  to  their  culture,  with  two 
colored  plates.  All  needed  instructions  as  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  roses,  whether  in  the  house 
or  open •  ground,  will  he  found  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  treatise.  This  company  offer  the  largest 
stock  of  roses  in  America,  and  their  dealings 
with  patrons  are  ever  of  the  most  liberal  kind. 
You  wbolove  roses  should  send  for  this  cata¬ 
logue:  you  who  do  not  appreciate  them, 
should  likewise  send  for  it.  It  will  perhaps 
set  you  to  questioning  yourself  how  this  could 
possibly  have  bam 


Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  51,  52  and  53  North 
Market  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  A  handsome 
catalogue  of  110  pages  of  everything  for  the 
field  and  garden,  including  plows,  rakes,  cul- 
vators  and  other  implements.  Among  the 
specialties  is  the  Pearl  of  Savoy  Potato,  which 
the}'  claim  is  the  earliest  potato  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Clark’s 
No.  1  and  the  Ex.  Early  Vermont,  and  to  be 
15  to  20  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose.  The 
sum  of  $200  is  offered  for  the  largest  yield 
under  conditions  which  the  catalogue  ex¬ 
plains.  The  catalogue  presents  several  col¬ 
ored  plates  and  a  loDg  list  of  rare  seeds,  etc. 

Diseases  and  In.turirs  of  the  Horse.— 
This  work  of  332  pages  is  a  compilation  from 
various  other  works  on  veterinary  science  and 
practice,  principally  the  latter.  It  is  designed 
chiefly  for  the  non  professional  public.  No 
originality  is  claimed  for  the  book,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  made  up  of  extracts 
taken  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Gen.  Fitz- 
wygram,  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof.  Robin¬ 
son,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Pereivall.  Gam- 
gee,  Hayes,  Youatt,  Maliew  and  others.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  four  colored  plates 
and  108  wood  engravings,  but  the  illustrations 
too  are  familiar,  having  been  copied  from 
other  works.  We  can  hardly  approve  a  patch- 
work  of  this  sort,  but  as  technicalities  are 
mostly  avoided  and  considerable  judgment 
exercised  in  compiling it,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
very  useful  to  horse-owners  who  are  not  al¬ 
ready  supplied  with  a  work  on  diseases  of  the 
horse.  It  is  edited  by  F.  O.  Kirby  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.) 

GRASSES  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  ETC. 

C.  L.  F.,  Naples,  N.  Y.— 1.  How  should  I 
take  a  car-load  of  sheep  to  New  York  to  be 
fairly  dealt  with?  2.  Would  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  and  the  Waushakum 
Coras  ripen  here?  3.  What  grass  and  clover 
seed  mixture  should  be  sowed  with  rye  next 
Spring  for  a  permanent  pasture? 

A  ns. — L  It  would  not  be  judicious  to  send 
the  sheep  until  arrangements  are  made  with  a 
commission  agent  in  the  market.  The  princi¬ 
pal  sheep  market  is  at  60th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Once  an  arrangement  is  made  with  a  respect¬ 
able  agent,  stock  can  be  shipped  afterwards 
without  difficulty.  2,  It  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
first:  probably  the  second  would  mature.  3. 
Mixi>d  grasses  for  permanent  pasture  should 
not  be  sown  with  a  grain  crop.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  require  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  care; 
the  rye  stubble  should  be  plowed  and  harrow¬ 
ed  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  the  seed 
sown  alone  as  early  as  possible.  It  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  get  permanent  grass  on  any 
but  highly  manured  or  naturallv  rich  soil. 
The  mixture  may  be  as  follows:  10  pounds  of 
Red  Clover,  12  pounds  of  Orchard  Grass,  eight 
pounds  of  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  eight  pounds  of 
Meadow  Fescue;  six  pounds  of  Meadow  Foxtail 
and  five  pounds  of  Timothy,  If  the  weather  is 
dry  at  the  sowing,  the  ground  should  be  well 
rolled. 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  M.  P.  No  address. —  1.  How  is  Khedive 
pronounced?  2.  Can  a  person  of  ordinary 
strength  plow  a  gardeu  with  a  hand-plow?  3. 
Is  there  a  hand  planter  that  will  plant  corn 
in  hills  or  drills?  4.  How  should  lately  cut 
chestnut  posts  be  treated  to  prevent  them 
from  splitting?  5.  Will  a  one-horse  Acme 
Harrow  pulverize  plowed  laud  enough  for 
seeding  to  oats?  6.  Would  the  Acme  be 
harder  for  one  horse  to  draw  than  the  com¬ 
mon  A-barrow  with  nine  teeth?  7.  Does  the 
Acme  tear  the  turf  or  break  it  down? 

Ans. — 1.  Kay-dee  or  Ked-deevc.  2.  A  good 
haud-plow  will  turn  a  light  soil  live  inches  deep; 
half  au  acre  a  day  can  be  plowed  by  a  stout 
man  in  10  hours.  3.  There  is  a  hand-planter 
in  the  market  but  it  operates  no  quicker  than 
one  cau  drop  by  hand  and  cover  with  the  toot. 
An  objection  to  it  is  that  one  cannot  see  the 
seed  drop.  4.  If  the  posts  are  as  solid  as  they 
should  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  they  will 
split.  It  would  be  entirely  safe  to  let  them 
season  slowly  under  cover  liefore  setting  them. 
5.  Yes.  6.  Yes.  7.  No.  It  presses  the  sod 
down  ami  covers  it  with  loose  soil. 

J.  K.  Somerset,  Ky  —  1.  Which  should 
lie  sown  for  fodder— Cauuda  field  peas  or 
Southern  cow  peas?  2.  In  the  absence  of 
straw  will  sawdust  do  for  ruulchiug  straw¬ 
berries?  3.  Last  Summer  my  currants  and 
and  gooseberries  were  denuded  of  leaves  by  a 
small  bug,  like  the  male  striped  squash  bug, 
except  that  the  back  was  a  light  browu  in¬ 
stead  of  being  striped;  what  was  it? 


Ans. — 1.  Southern  cow  peas.  2  We  would  c 
not  advise  the  use  of  sawdust  as  a  mulch  for  1 
strawberries.  It  is  too  heating  and  would  1 
probably  cause  the  leaves  to  bum.  Use  leaf  i 
mold  from  the  woods,  put  on  three  inches 
thick,  leaving  the  crowns  exposed  if  applied  , 

in  the  Spring.  In  Winter  the  crown  maybe  i 

covered  and  the  mulch  removed  from  around 
it  in  the  Spring.  8.  The  Rose  bug,  for  which  ] 
so  far  as  we  know  no  practical  remedy  has 
been  suggested.  We  have  advised  hand¬ 
picking.  It  is  said  that  caustic  lime  applied 
to  the  bushes  wheu  the  dew  is  on.  will  prevent 
serious  damage,  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 

IF.  S.  R.,  No  Address.—  1.  Are  apples  on 
Paradise  stock  hardy  and  long-lived?  2. 
Which  are  the  six  best  varieties  of  apples  for 
family  use?  3.  What  are  three  or  four  good 
varieties  of  plums  for  northern  Indiana.  4. 
Wbat  is  the  address  of  a  strictly  reliable  nur¬ 
seryman? 

Ans. — 1.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
climate.  We  don’t  know  how  long-lived  they 
are.  2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  auy 
six  were  the  best.  Besides,  what  might  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  one  locality,  might  not  give  good 
satisfaction  in  another.  The  following  are  ex¬ 
cellent:— King  of  Tompkins  County,  Swaar, 
Winesap.  Esopus  Spitzenburgb,  Lady  Apple, 
Newtowu  Pippin,  and  Primate.  S.  Coe’s  Gold¬ 
en  Drop,  Jefferson,  and  Green  Gage.  4.  Any 
that  advertise  in  the  Rural  are  reliable. 

T.  Q.  V.,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.—l.  Wbat  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  would  tie  the  most  profitable 
for  yield  and  quality,  early,  medium,  and 
late  ?  2.  How  would  a  rocky,  limestone  soil 
of  a  chocolate  color  do  for  potatoes  ?  3.  Who 
sells  the  best  “  seed  ”  in  this  section  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  late  we  should  choose  Late 
Beauty  of  Hebron  or  White  Elephant ;  for 
intermediate.  White  Star ;  for  early,  Early 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  We  test  mauy  new  kinds 
of  potatoes  every  season,  but  it  requires  seve¬ 
ral  seasons  to  determine  the  general  value  of 
a  potato.  2.  We  can  not  answer.  3.  We 
should  order  of  any  well  known  seedsman, 
such  as  the  St.  Louis  Plant  Seed  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

W.  M.  D.,  Joliet ,  III— Why  did  my  celery 
all  grow  to  seed-stalks  last  Summer,  thereby 
proving  useless? 

Ans.— We  do  not  think  that  the  quality  of 
the  seed  had  anything  to  do  with  causing  the 
plants  to  run  to  seed.  You  may  have  sown 
the  seed  too  early  in  the  season,  or  else  you  set 
out  the  plants  too  early.  One  of  these  reasous 
is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  your  failure.  D 
you  do  not  think  so,  let  us  know  when  and 
how  you  sowed  the  seed  and  your  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  plants,  and  then  we  shall 
know  to  a  certainty  the  cause  of  your  failure. 

J.  H.  L.,  Pawnee  City,  Neb.— I,  Will  the 
mixing  of  unleached  ashes  with  stable  manure 
injure  the  latter?  Would  it  be  better  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  ashes  and  apply  separately  ?  2.  Will 
cherries  grow  and  fruit  if  grafted  on  plum 
(wild)  stocks? 

Ans— 1.  Yes.  The  potash  of  the  ashes  may 
set  the  ammonia  free  from  the  manure,  audiu 
that  way  you  may  los«  a  valuable  fertilizing 
element.  2.  Yes.  But  why  should  a  person 
wish  to  graft  on  plum  stock  when  cherry  is  in 
every  way  superior?  We  would  not  advise  it. 

A  Subscriber ,  Norwich,  N.  Y. — How  arc 
peas  shelled  in  canning  factories? 

Ans. — Peas  are  shelled  by  hand.  Various 
machines  have  been  invented  to  save  this  la¬ 
bor,  but  they  have  never  proved  successful, 
as  the  peas  become  injured  by  any  contact 
with  machinery  that  would  have  to  exert  a 
force  hard  enough  to  break  the  pod  Some 
parties  have  attempted  to  use  steam  or  hot 
water  to  burst  the  pod,  but  it  has  a  tendency 
to  shrink  the  peas  or  otherwise  injure  them. 

A.  W.T,  Wfihpeton,  D.  T.—l.  In  the  Rural 
Seed  Reports  of  January  19,  W,  R.  A.  says 
nine  hills  of  Blush  Potatoes  yielded  25  bushels ; 
should  the  word  be  bushels  or  pounds  ?  2, 
Would  millet  do  well  so  far  north  as  this  Red 
River  Valley  f  3,  Where  can  I  get  Canada 
Flint  Corn  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Pounds.  2.  We  do  do  uot  know 
as  to  millet.  Hungarian  Grass  (a  millet)  will 
be  reaily  to  cut  w  ith  you  in  70  dqys  or  less.  3. 
Of  any  seedsman. 

J.  W.  C.,  Groom's  Corners,  N.  1’. — 1.  Home 
say  that  potatoes  should  be  planted  in  the 
“old  of  the  moon.”  Does  the  stage  of 
the  moon  at  the  time  of  plautiug  make  any 
difference  in  the  yield?  2.  Which  kind  of 
harrow  would  be  best  for  me  to  buy? 

Anh.-1.  We  do  uot  think  it  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence.  2.  We  cannot  advise— so  much  depeuds 
!  upon  your  soil.  We  use  Sulky  Spring  Har¬ 
rows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  Disc  Harrow's  anil 
the  Acme. 

A.  IF.,  no  address.— 1,  How  should  cow 
[  stable  manure  that  is  heating,  be  treated?  2. 
i  Should  fatten iug  cattle  be  fed  in  the  middle 
,  of  the  day  ? 

Ans  —1.  Turn  the  manure  over;  it  will  not 
beat  injuriously  if  it  is  mod©  flat  on  the  top 


of  the  heap  and  exposed  to  the  rain.  2.  Fat¬ 
tening  cattle  will  do  better  if  fed  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  A  little  and  often,  is  far 
more  effective  than  much  and  seldom. 

W.  M  B.,  Oarrolton.  Mo.— Wbat  is  the 
matter  with  my  Hydrangea pauioulata  grandi- 
flora?  When  it  first  bloomed  the  petals  w  ere 
green;  then  they  became  white,  and  finally 
brown  spots  appeared  on  the  white,  the  leaves 
turned  brown  and  dropped  off  before  bloom¬ 
ing  was  over. 

Ans.— The  trouble  might  have  been  due  to 
drought.  If  not,  the  roots  were  injured  by 
something. 

J.  C.  L  Croswell ,  Mich,— What  is  the  price 
of  cotton  seed  meal,  and  where  can  it  be  ob¬ 
tained?  What  would  be  the  probable  cost  per 
ton  to  transport  it  to  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Ans.— Of  Hollister  &  Co.,  20  Broad  Street, 
New  York  City.  It  costs  about  *25  per  ton, 
the  price  fluctuating  more  or  less.  It  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  dollars  a  ton 
to  transport  it  to  Port  Huron  from  New  York. 

E.  B.,  Paris.  Ark.— 1.  What  sort  of  grape 
would  be  best  for  this  section  ?  2.  Does  millet 
hay  injure  horses  ? 

Ans  — 1,  We  would  advise  you  to  send  for 
the  catalogue  of  Bush  &  Sou  &  Meissner,  ol 
Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.  Examine  this 
and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  better  than  we 
can  for  you.  2.  No,  if  the  millet  has  been  cut  f 
in  the  flower,  as  it  should  be. 

D.  B.  B.,  Amity,  Pa.— Why  can’t  I  raise  a 
good  crop  of  cabbage  on  very  rich  bottom 
garden  soil,  which  produces  fine  crops  of  pota  - 
toes,  onions,  beets,  and  tomatoes  ? 

Ans.— Very  likely  the  failure  is  due  to  club- 
roots,  caused  by  planting  cabbages  too  many 
seasons  on  the  same  land. 

C.  /?.,  Detroit,  Mich.— flow  can  cucumbers 
be  artificially  “fertilized?” 

Ans— Merely  by  applying  the  pollen  from 
the  male  flowers  to  the  stigmas  of  the  female 
flowers.  This  will  often  insure  fertilization  in 
the  absence  of  insects. 

F.  B.,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  it  is  better  to 
burn  ovster  shells  and  bones  or  feed  them  raw 
to  poultry. 

Ans.— It  is  better  to  burn  shells.  Feed  the 
bones  raw  ground  to  the  size  of  wheat  kernels. 

H  N,  Anstead,  IF.  Va.— Where  can  I  get 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens? 

Axs.-From  A.P.  or  M.  B.  Rowe,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va. ;  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  and  Ben¬ 
son,  Maule  &  Co  .  Philadelphia.  Pa 
A.  M  Y. ,  Aqueboffue,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  the  Cross¬ 
bred  Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat  a  Spring  or 
Winter  wheat?  2.  Is  the  new  rye  a  Spring  or 
or  W  inter  rye  ? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  Winter. 

“  Subscriber ,"  Boston,  Mass.— Of  whom  can 
I  purchase  genuine  Shumaker  Peach  trees? 

Ans.— We  see  they  are  offered  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. 

H.  L.  A.,  Garfield,  Col— Wbat  are  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Langsban  fowls? 

Ans  — They  are  much  like  the  Black 
Cochins  in  all  respects. 

W.  G.  O.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  F.— Where  can 

I  procure  Pekin  ducks? 

Ans.— L.  Miller,  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  A.  W. 

Watson,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.,  Trenton,  Tern.— How  can  a  wart  be 
removed  from  the  upper  eyelid  of  a  heifei  ? 

Ans.— By  tying  a  ligature  tightly  round  the 
base  of  it. 

M.  D.,  Gilman,  III,— Wbat  is  the  best  Win¬ 
ter  apple  for  this  climate  for  long  keeping? 
Ans.— Ben  Davis. 

A.  J.  IF.,  Crawfordville ,  Ind.— Where  can 
I  get  rock  salt  for  stock? 

Ans.— Through  the  nearest  grocer. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday.  Keb.  23. 

C.  C.  M.  W.  H.-W.  C.  D.— C.  T.  H„  Prizes  IV.,  VII., 
VI  -I.  H.-S.  V.  S.,  Prize  X.-T.  T.  L  -T.  J.  P.,  Prize 

V. -A.  W.  A.— J.  J.  M.,  thanks. -Seuex.  Prize  II.-G. 

W.  H.,  thunks.— A.  W.  I).,  II. -K.  4.  M.-G.  W.  G.. 
Prizes  1.  and  VIII.-s.  P.,  Jr.-J.  H.-F.  D.  P.-F.  A. 
p  _r.  f.,  Prizes  n.  and  III.— N.  B..  Prize  II.— A.  T.  M. 
-A.  K  -E.  D.-H.  N— E.  B.-J  C.-O.  M.  H.-E.  H.  H. 
-E.  U.  K.-M.  A.  D  -  A.S.-G.  B.  K.-C,  A.  MeG.-B. 

D. -L.  C.  J.-C.  E.  H.  J.  B.  M.-O.  E.  D.  J  B.,  Prize* 
IX.  and  X.-W.  V.  Sl.-G.  G..  Prize  l.-L.  G.,  Prizes  II 
VI..  VIII.— T.  J.  L..  photo  of  barn  received.— Naim 
lost  for  Prize  I;  the  essay  bo°ln*,  “Just  as  the  twig 
Is  bent  the  wee  Is  Inclined."  B.  W.  H.,  Tor  Prize  II. 
the  other  not  yet  received.— L.  E.  K— A.  K.  "  ,  P-  *■ 

E.  H..  Prize  VII.—  H .  H.  W„  Prize  I.  4.  C.  C.-T.W 
Prize  I. -  It.  F.,  Prize  V.-W.  B.  R.-A.  S.-Mueh  as  we 
would  wish  to,  we  euunol  answer  by  mall.  K.  W 

J.  C.  D.,  Prize  IX  -G.  W.  G„  Prizes  11.  and  III  -U 
W .  D.— J.  P.~ J.  H.  n  ,  Prize  I.  P.  B.  U.  A.  K.— D.  H, 

K. .  thanks.  A.  E.  S.,  Prize  III.— H.  N.  K.,  Prize  I.  J- 
C.  L  -K.  S-,  Prize  I.-U.  K.  J  S.  \V.  K.  K.  T  .  thunks. 

L.  J.T-T.H.H.  K.  K.-II.  P.-J-  A  M..  thunks.-  M- 
A.  M  .  Prize I. -L.  H.-W.  O.  1>„  thanks  T.  T  L.-A. 
C  S.— «.  II.  A.,  thanks  for  list  of  names.— E  T.  H.t 
tlniuks.-A.  M  T.-H.  K  S.  -L  H.  T,-J.  D.  A.-H.C 
J.II.C.— H.O.  H.  B„  Jr.-J.  O.-L.  B  H.  -  K.  W.  M.— 

c.  e.  p.  ii.  b.-j.  k.  c.-w.  n.  c.-  v  m.  k  k.  o.  k  - 
a.  C.-Z.  C.  T.-J.  s.  P.-U.  s.  A.-M  S.  B.-  W.  H.  W 
s.  c.— w.  f.-j.  w.  m.-o.  p.  p.-s  c.  S.-M.  W,  1 

H.  B.-J.  N.  M.-T.  M.  W.-M.  H.  L.,  Prize  I,  E.  V.  H.. 
1  thunk*.  -J.  P.-B.  P,  J.,  Prize  IX, -T.  A,  P, 
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VtMt  $>ttU  and  glaate. 


15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

^  ILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  MAIL  THEIR 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1884,  Containing 


Are  Specially  Grown  for  all  Cl 

They  have  won  their  **■>.  for 
way  by  merit  /  J  stJC 
alone,  to  thous-  Vyly  p 
amis  of  gardens 
and  farms  m  I  fj  m. 
every  State  y  J  \  ^ 

and  Territory.  \f  1 

The  best  farmers  and 
gardeners  in  all  sections 
attest  their  great  excellence 
and  adaptability  to  various 
soils  and  climates.  Every  sack 
of  our  seeds  is  carefully  tested  for 


mniA  aim  value  mr  t lie  various 
ions.  Our  Catalogue  and 
rice  List  of  all  the  new 
and  standard  tested  varieties 
of  vegetable,  flower  and 
field  seeds,  is  sent  free 
on  application.  IVIail 
/\  orders  prompt¬ 
ly  \  ly  filled,  thus  vir- 
|  yrv  l  tually  bringing  our 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS 


Orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  the 

MAYFLOWER  POTATO 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  IN  AT  ONCE. 


ANORETHS^sEEDi-CATALOGUt 


CARDEWERS’  companion 


seeds  is  c 

vitality  and  puritv,  before  being  offer- 
ed  for  sale.  Every  variety  is  tested  f 
iu  our  Trial  Grounds,  in  different  States,  ' 
HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y 


tc  ana  DTiUtantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 

l  0>V'mkvn  la^rwuna 

!M  NDREDTH J  KAH.  to  niiblieh  this 
rnt*ia«  lo  all  tending  uh  TKX  CFNTs  in  nUrni.a 
Seed  will  give  credit  for  iliat  amoujit.  Address  ’ 

»,  Seed  Growers.  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa. 

v*  i  “n<l  Slower  Seed  Catalogue  r.»r 

•y  -e-ult..r  thirty  year.' a 

3  Allmv  WlU  "en.t  ,Vee  *«  »ho  apply. 

%  6yd  •*  warranted  to  he  tre.h  and  true  to 

r*.rtJu*1  "l"*"1*!  U  prove  otherwise,  l  agree 
^  lo  rcflU  order,  grail*.  My  eolleeUon  or  .  rgetoWe 

a  tme'r|UI"  V*','  to  be  found  In  any 

u  “  •fy  port  of  It  of  my 

mg.  V*  the  «»rlgtruif  Introducer  uf 

E at* ** Vl  Vurhleheud 

^  lue  II ij hburd  nruf  miiimu  .* t 

Aor  new  ^  ctfvUMcis  I  Invite  tfi,  ptttroi,i£or  tSST^ubf 


msm 


THORBUKN  &  TITUS 


13s  CH  AMBERS  ST..  N  El 

A  Seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm.  Catalogm 
w  application. 


SALESMEN  WANTED! 


^TfEAD  I 

THROUCJ 


PER M A X K\ T  KM P LO V  MEVT  for  Hones 
Energetic  .Men .  Salary  and  Expenses  paid 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES. 

All  tbe  most  desirable  Kin  it.  n  uil  Orun  men  In  I 
New  Kngland  applicants  mi, ires*  us  at  Boston.  Ma>. 
v  t  ..  *■  *’pfe'*' Pklo  at  Geneva,  N.  y. 

N .  del  ary.  Pa..  -Md.. lie  I.,  and  Va^  at  Philadelphia.  P 

K.  I.,  t  1 1  A."  E  Jr  CO.,  Nurserymen. 


Our  Special  "FARM  «nd  GARDEN” 

•  **'•  *ine*juaU*<i  opportunity  to  seeurs 
"arr^n’’ fQr  on*  Ab*«- 

.cud  Ihu  f'.inu  and  ffO>, ten  the  ruoatl,  > 
_  _  _  _  .  | , m  .  u,-,  r»r“«»  I'“l":r  one  »<•*:  FREE  with  each 

t  U  h  I  hlALj'*®!*  Vl  Dorr'*  town Seeds. 

new  bom,..  th«.  *•«».  W,  wu.1V  vv% 

F”eo"i*U.,  om  paoltet  each,  Cuban  Queew  \l  utcrtnelu.,  lJ?ew  Fuv„V 
og  Orange  Carrot,  llo.tnn  Market  Celery.  Friigwl  I 

I  PR E M I U M S  «? Ikti  **  *l  ^tlablc*/^owa  rrom  oor  Sccti4*  ''m.;'  1^0^^.; 

r  !Ti  i?  •f11  P*ir«*bll®cr«of  triftl  Tr*.:k»jfr*.  lid  n*>  vT.^ 

1%  ■■  mKLIXUTON.DLCH, 

I  |  ■  ESS,  LADY  WASHING 
I M  L,  TON.  TERdE.WRS. 

P8  ^IOOKEPSEARI.V,JEFt 
FKRS()\,  EA~ULV  VIC. 

_ _  J  to  r,  b  r  i  g n t  o n . 

Also  other  Small  Fruits, and  all  older  Tarie* 

Up»  Grape*.  Fxtraqnalltw.  Worrawtod  true. 

Cheap  by  mall.  Low  Rate*  to  Ileal  era. 


I  tttly-  Majuimotn  dOUbltseirnl 
sell.nv  Field  t  ni  «.  the  Best 
of  pi  years’  seleiiioii.  3  ll,*  |,v 
niaii.  paid.  S I ;  one  peck  here. 
»I:  1  l-tis.  83;  ii  bn*.  siO: 

6  ."arSi’^'  Sahu.|.>  I  Or! 
G.  A,  DEfll.  ChABjbtr»burg .  Fa, 


by  titnrn  mail,  and  i 

Cash  Premiums. 


R’S  GARDEN 

SEEDS 


whieh  have  been  planted  by 
bogie  growers  for  45  years 
Ihe  quality  is  the  fip-t 
consideration  secured  by 
the  most  careful  selection, 
flic-  pnees,  the  lowest  con- 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY 


LARGEST  I 

Trices  reduct 

T.  8.  lll'Bll 


!■  AMERICA. 

.  CataloyneyVe*. 

'red onto,  X,  T. 


YOU  SHOULD  BUY 

— PRICE  &— 
KNICKERBOCKERS 


BECAUSE  THEY 


r.OOl)  SEEDS  AT  I,OI\  PRICE.*'. 

E.  A  REEVES  &  CO.’S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  Mention  the 


firniJtitii!  ] linM t‘utr<]  ChIuIokiks  tree 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 


FOEEST  TREE  SEEDLINGS  A  Specialty 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  List  to 

ROBT.  W.  FI  KXAS. 


.imilOLLU’MoiM,  Ra.pbarrr, 

EARLY  HARVEST  Blaet- 
brrvy.  ATLAHTiCA-  I>A  .N I  EL 
IIOO>E  Htriwb^rrleii  Bend  for 
'if  tail*.  The  target  (and  6m|  itoc*  of 

I  SMALL  FRUITS 

in  IP  I  .  H.  Richly  IllurCmltd  rata. 
lofj'tr.  telling  uh-it  to  plant,  how  to 
jd.iaf,  and  how  to  gel  and  grow  Fi-nlt 
Tree*  and  IManU,  AUrrt  with  triefrU 
information  on  fruit  culture,  trte. 

j.  t.  LovEn.wwaa?- 


>v,ii  be  mailed  CBCCtO  all  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  HlEt  j-ear  without  ordering  it. 

reeH«“lnV1!U91tTat?0ns'  .PM"*  descriptions  and 
itrect.ons  for  planting  al!  Vegetable  and  Flower 
v-eds  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  in  nil 


-MY  NEW  CATALOG  IK 

E' SMALL  FRUITS! 

^ROSES’! 

§§  CARNATIONS! 

■’and  pansies 


D.MTFERRYSCd 
900,000  Plants. 


CENTENNIAL  GRAPE 


Tor  this  or  any  other  new  or  old  graue  vine 
Send  for  Price  List  to  l)  S.  MARTIN, 

Watertown,  x,' v. 

ID  A  flFT  a.u<l  all  "ther  kinds  frees.  Ac.,  bv  the 
'Hfll.rl  one  or  Curtoad.  Mi  Aetvt.;  rs-th 

It  fl  I  J  II  ZS*T;  Prtees  on  llstof  stuck  you  need. 
.  ^ aa  rostiiHonlnls fn>ni i 


r  w.  . .  T.  *  r  ^  V  I  >■ 

i  runty  i*\fdnnaeioti  on  their 

PW-^V  fr,’*A  to 
llauU  at  reaHOtmhlf*  T,r u*e? 

EO.  S.  WALES  SnrHSS 


27  yeiir>4.  Ovc 

vhiMTip.s,  Kiispbprric1?, 
ptj*’0s  iow,  Qualify  lM>rt 

.  i  HUiphplb  IV)  a  war. 


ATALPA  seedlings. 

Catalpa  Seeds.  Kieitn  ’.  Hybri-I  Pcur.  .Sit mil 
Fruits, Hartly  Flowers, Shrubs,  atU  (ant/irhen 
Catalogue  Free  Address  E.Y.Tcus,  Dunreltb,  Ind. 


jf5  P  *3  R3  yj  Plants  J"<  »t -ii> or 

IbiK,dHTfiee  I'ur-.uts .Blaelc.  unr 
ij, Tries  and  Now  .'straw K«rr.v  If!  Ii' 

A  /»•  •/  rctrlowrrtn,/  Smlliatfn/’tfrtieft 

lot-  -  tru,  ,s,rcji,m  „ ,  f.  h  ,v/A  rtn . 

hi  tree  cnlalogue.  HADE  DUOS  s. 


# •*  pfrsMtt  f»U *'h**lf 

Ii*  S;rHwlx*rrleK, 


“Premium  Seed  Potatoes 

SEVEN  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  FVIRS 
Send  for  Circular.  K  I  LUCK. 

Waterloo,  Searrn  Co.,  X. 

HiyHOVEY  S  CHOICE  SEEDS. 

IU!  lLU’s  TRATED  CATALOGUE  FREt.  I 
«»  Treinoni  ^t„  Boston,  Mass. 


WM.H.  SMITH,  SMS 

(Late  of  the  Sun  of  HE.NKY  A.  HKEI'K  . 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


If  ILL  I  H  I  r 

'\v",|!l0o0r-  ,fl"  ‘V  ;  field Vi, V'.'ph^; 

ki«o  fi,  '*'  "■«!  •, ,r  A . .  >fi„ru 

1  >t»  K.  i»h„,  E.  Sunt 

•!  n  ,  K»*Tott  “nd  Prolific,  Quovn  „I  \  ,,11,-v 

,  . i. n .!•’ C k", iT '  '' 1  'tIioP M> gn tun  lb, 

AlJr“  Ut’ 

S.  E.  HALL.  Cherry  Valley,  Illinois. 


Smith  s  Ss-cd  Catnlugne  for  ism, 


_  continuing  all  ,)><i 
best  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower. 
Vegetable,  and  Field  Seeds,  al-  v  Implements  .u„i 
Garden  B«q«lsit  s,  s>  (it  ftve  to  all  apidiewuu. 

READER!  If  you  love  Kate  blowers,  ■oia-r.t 
■1 1,  n  w  tn  •  ■  >i  if,  udiln-s*  E1.LIS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  nlease.  VKkF 


»®:NEW*®J|  *^choice^« 

SEEDS!!  FRUITS! 


THE  DINGEE  &  COWARD 

BKACT1FCL  EVKR.lil OOXIING 


All  of  the  heat,  both  new  aud  old. 
\  mea, Seeds. So.. by  mall. aBjavlalt 
guaranteed.  (JO  cholce.ch-'lit',  54  I  S« 


Plants,  Trees. 
.  Srt/ear  rival 
‘.for  example: 
SPLKMUIk  a  _ 

Ever-  C  I 

Blooming  4?  I 

— - — CHOICE -  m  . 

FLtlW  KK  N£KIK  I  , 
For  the  other  5*  *t  Mela  and  1,001  be- 

Ri  es.aeud  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of  over  ujo 
i, ages,  free,  fifone  better  >..«r  „,-«••  r.li.ib,',  F>tab 
b  sited  30  yr*.  300  acres  If  I  ’anrvOreenhouses 

THE  STORRS  A'HARRISON  CO. 

pai.m-;svill£»  i  ihii  (  oi  xtv.  ohjo 


Ac  .  by  Ilia  11.  a  apt 
oO  cholco,cheap.  8 

12  ROSES 

30  PACKETS 


1 3  EARLY  CLUSTER 

qts-CNEW  blackberry 

f  or  *3  nttiilavlt*  and  u-atlmaniaU  -  FROM  A 
■eeCatuhurue-FRKE.  £r  lit.s  1'-  OJnole  U 1 II 
uu«l  t>:  MOST  PRODl  I  TlVE^Oingle  Hill 

TV.  Iwm,-,  "■•re  ihv  w.t  I  -r.,-  - n>'.u.t.  —  y.i  .,® 

iiS SiSr  *;;,*:'^:Earliest  Large  Berry 

M  MMv  Is  S4r4Ml*.rrtr%,  lUkpTi.  t  ruv,  l-rnni  s  I1,  ten  m'd 

l'rrp%,  \ r  J.  VCO|.|.!>s,  i  ‘  1  V 


BUS®S?o;',RSTS.'n«kkLnfR^S^ 

c  Stmnu  Potruints  suitable  for  it 

date  bloom  dehvrred  safely,  noetpaid.toany  ixjat  c 
fuTFAt.o1  '“n,etlei- T°Jfr  9hOlco,  oil  lals'lol, fo; 

J9  !£*r*3!  Safer  84;  35  for  <5;  7; 
*IO;  loo  tor  *13.  Our  NEW  CUIDeTa V,* 

Irra  near,  the  finer.  (llpn.d/e-olaf'viWi, 

„  *  „  THE  DIN  CEE  A  CONURD  CO.  i 
B«»*  Grower*,  Wmc  Grove,  Che  iter  Co. 


r  f  Mm?  Bo#« 

Many  thuu,»n,ti  „ 
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THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Conducted  by 

ELBKRT  S.  CARMAK, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row.  New  York 


Address 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  1,  1884.  [ 

—  1 

We  have  received  the  following  essays  s 
in  competition  for  the  Rural  prizes; 

Class  1. — 019.  Class  VI.—  24.  , 

“  II. — 141.  “  VII. — 19-  j 

“  III.— 37.  “  VIII.— 46.  J 

“  IV.— 20.  “  IX.— 21. 

“  V.— 35.  “  X.— 36. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  of  598  essays! 
The  judges  will  be  engaged  at  least  10 
days  in  reading  classes  I  and  II,  and  the  I 
prizes  will  be  announced  immediately 

thereafter,  and  then  publication  begun. 

- - 

Look  at  the  land  you  intend  to  pur¬ 
chase,  after  a  long,  hard  rain. 

- - - - 

The  best  treat  that  Rural  readers  have 
ever  had  in  store  will  be  found  to  be  the 
Rural  Pnze  Essays. 

- »  - 

AVe  would  now  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
our  friends  would  forward  their  renewals 
of  subscriptions  one  week  or  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  they  expire.  AVe  can  no  longer  sup¬ 
ply  back  numbers, 

- ♦  - - 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  so  many 
of  our  readers  have  succeeded  in  growing 
vines  from  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  of  the 
Rural's  last  seed  distribution.  Two  or 
three  years  hence  wre  shall  hope  to  receive 
bunches  of  the  grapes  from  them  and  to 
find  many  worthy  of  being  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved. 

a  - 

Of  upwards  of  100  different  kinds  of 
potutoes  raised  last  season,  only  two^  seed- 
balls  formed  on  those  from  which  it  was 
desired  to  save  seeds.  Our  plan  of  rais¬ 
ing  seedling  potatoes,  as  has  been  stated 
several  times,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  iiower 
pots  now  ;  transplant  when  three  or  four 
leaves  have  formed  to  little  (three-inch) 
pots,  turning  these  out  in  the  open  ground 
with  the  soil  intact  when  there  is  no 
longer  fear  of  frosts. 

We  hope  to  announce  the  prize-takers 
for  the  best,  articles  on  the  ten  subjects 
announced  several  months  ago,  and  to  be¬ 
gin  their  puhlicatiou  early  in  March.  AVe 
are  very  glad  that  so  many  have  competed 
lor  these  prizes  as  the  great  interest  which 
our  readers  take  m  them  is  thus  shown. 
Several  months  will  be  required  for  our 
artists  to  draw  the  plans  of  barns,  corn- 
cribs  and  labor-saving  contrivances  which 
have  been  received  under  class  VIII. 

- - *—-♦ - 

Jonathan  Talcott  writes  us  that  he 
fears  the  corn  and  oats  of  the  Rural 
Seed  Distribution  will  be  too  late  for  his 
latitude  (Rome,  N.  Y.)  as  the  oats  are 
confessedly  late  oats  and  it  is  his  experi¬ 
ence  that  all  late  are  more  liable  to  rust 
aud  blast  than  early  ones.  It  may  be  true 
as  to  the  oats,  but  we  have  hopes  that  the 
corn  will  mature.  He  further  says  that 
he  has  some  fine  heads  of  the  W  elcome 
and  Triumph  Oats  grown  by  him  last  year. 


through  old  stable  manure.  You  will 
have  berries  which  will  surprise  you  and 
which  will  take  the  premium  at  the  fairs. 

- - — ♦  — ♦ - 

An  old  friend  and  contributor  to  the 
Rural,  who  has  had  a  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  with  live-stock  and  whose  opinion 
everywhere  carries  weight,  writes  us;  “If 
Congress  doesn’t  pass  a  general  law  pro¬ 
viding  plenty  of  money  to  stamp  ^out 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  live  stock,  they  will  commit 
horrible  destruction  among  our  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  as  they  have  been  doing 
for  half  a  century  or  so  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  am  astonished  to  see  so 
much  opposition  to  the  bill  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  now  before  Congress,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  some  Chicago  papers  and  by  the 
stock-dealers  there  ” 

-  « *  >  — - * 

AVe  are  heartily  glad  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  had  no  hand  in  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  ensilage.  If  the  crazy-headed 
ensilage  people  had  listened  to  the  con¬ 
servative  wordsof  Dr.  Lawes,  of  England, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  they  were  kindly  furnished  to  the 
Rural  in  the  beginning  of  the  craze, 
hundreds  of  people  would  have  been 
saved  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  wealthy 
could  have  made  the  tests — the  poor  could 
then  have  been  guided  by  the  results. 
There  may  be  something  good  in  ensilage, 
but  we  believe  there  is  a  deal  of  bad  about 
it  as  well,  and  the  two  are  yet  to  be 
separated.  Then,  readers,  you  will  know 
what  to  do.  Until  then,  rest  in  peace 
without  silos. 

- - - 

As  anticipated  here  last  week,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress,  by  Senator 
Logan,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  live  stock,  Oressed  meats 
and  hog  products  intended  for  foreign 
shipment,  the  inspectors  to  be  located  in 
the  custom  districts  where  their  services 
may  be  needed,  but  not  more  than  six  to 
be  appointed  in  any  district.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  meats  is  not  to  be  compulsory; 
but  on  the  application  of  a  packer,  and 
the  payment  of  “  reasonable  fees  and 
charges,”  the  inspector  will  examine  the 
products  and  furnish  a  written  certificate 
setting  forth  the  time  and  place  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  the  condition  and  quality 
of  the  articles  examined.  It  is  expected 
that  the  meats,  the  sound  condition  of 
which  is  thus  officially  certified,  will  find 
such  ready  sale  in  the  European  markets 
that  the  cost  of  inspection  will  be  easily 
repaid. 


companies  by  the  Railroad  Shareholders 
Association,  stating  that  the  object,  is  to 
raise  an  immense  fund  to  defeat  legisla¬ 
tion  in  all  railroad  matters,  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  existing  laws,  and  the  abolition 
of  railroad  commissioners  in  all  States  in 
which  they  exist,  and  railroad  sharehold¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  subscribe,  the  amount 
expected  from  each  being  named  in  the 
circular.  AVe  art*  assured  that  prominent 
Eastern  roads  arc  allied  with  the  Central 
Pacific  to  raise  this  fund.  It  is  expected 
that,  by  the  “  corruption  fund”  thus  col¬ 
lected  "Congressional  action  on  the  land- 
orant  railroads  will  he  defeated,  It  may 
be  that  the  California  paper  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  announcement  is  mistaken; 
but  resort  to  such  dishonest  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  legislation  is  so  characteristic  of 
railroad  monopolies  that  the  public  are 
quite  resdy  to  give  credence  to  the  report. 
AVhat  a  comment  this  istipon  the  immoral¬ 
ity  and  perniciousness  of  monopolies! 
- - - - 

A  forcible  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  contagious  diseases  are  spread 
among  cattle  has  just  occurred  at  Deer- 
ing,  Me.,  where  twenty-eight  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  afllicted  with  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease.  The  disease,  as  usual,  flrst  ap¬ 
peared  among  some  animals  shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  the  Western  States  by  way 
of  Portland.  After  examination  on  their 
arrival  the  inspector  pronounced  them 
free  from  disease.  They  were  then  driven 
to  the  quarantine  station  at  Deering  over 
the  public  highway,  and  were  followed 
bv  a  yoke  of  oxen  belonging  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer.  In  less  than  two  days  t  he 
symptoms  of  the  disease  appeared  among 
the  quarantined  animals,  aud  in  less  than 
a  week  the  oxen  were  affected.  Before 
they  were  secluded,  however,  they  passed 
on  the  road  some  cattle  belonging  to 
another  farmer,  and  since  then  the  ex¬ 
posed  animals  and  others  of  the  same  herd 
have,  been  stricken  As  this  is  the  first 
authenticated  instance  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  that  has  appeared  in  this  country 
outside  a  quarantine  station,  it  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Dr.  Thayci,  of 
the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  aud 
other  veterinarians,  however,  say  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  coniine  the 
disease  to  its  present  limits. 

- - - - - - 

Haven’t  you  some  new  plans  tor  next 
Soring?  Can’t  you  improve  upon  your 
old-time  methods?  Try.  Try  the  new 
things  which  are  offered— in  a  small,  very 
small  way,  but  try  them  The  best  far- 
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lion  pounds.  The  Territories  and  other 
States  possessing  a  million  sheep,  and 
over,  are  Colorado,  Illinois,  Missouii, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin.  Michigan  has  two  millions 
and  a -half,  with  a  wool  clip  of  twelve 
million  pounds;  while  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  have  4,000,000  sheep  each,  but  the 
former  produces  only  seven  and  the  latter 
only  four  million  pounds  of  wool.  Rhode 
Island  has  only  17,21 1  sheep  with  a  clip 
of  65,000  pounds,  and  Delaware  has  a 
few  thousand  more  of  each.  Maine, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  North  Carolinia, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Wyoming  Territory 
have  about  half  a  million  sheep  each. 
The  total  wool  production  of  the  country 
is  estimated  at  175,000,000  pounds. 


Remember  this  Ruralists  (by  which 
word  we  mean  “readers  of  the  Rural’  ): 
from  now  until  May  more  harm  is  done 
to  hardy  plants  than  during  the  entire 
season  "from  December  until  this  time. 
Mulches  have  growu  sodden  and  ineffec¬ 
tual.  The  ground  freezes  and  thaws  in  . 
quick  alternations.  The  roots  are  severed 
— the  cells  ruptured.  Give  care  now — 
your  best,  care  to  the  plants  you  most 
prize.  It  is  our  belief  that,  mulching 
wheat  at  just  this  season  would  do  more 
good  than  if  it  were  done  in  early  Fall. 

Do  you  want  to  grow  strawberries  of 
the  largest  size — as  large  as  those  we  read 
about?  Select  the  Sharpless  or  Longfel¬ 
low  or  Jucunda  or  Lincoln  and  plant 
them  in  rich  soil  and  keep  them  scrupu¬ 
lously  free  of  weeds.  Cut  off  every  sucker 
as  soon  as  it  appears  as  well  as  every  blos¬ 
som.  This  for  next  season.  In  the 
Spring  of  next  year  permit,  a  few  flowers 
to  set  and  then  a  little  later  cut  off  all  but 
the  largest.  Water  as  often  as  needed  at 
night  with  water  which  has  passed 


The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
completed  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  last  Thursday.  The  aggregate  amount 
appropriated  is  $430,590,  an  increase  of 
about  $24,000  over  the  last  appropriation. 
The  bill  differs  from  last  years  appropri¬ 
ation  in  an  increase  of  $24,000  for  the 
Statistical  Department,  the  appropriation 
of  $3,000  for  the  propagation  of  the  tea 
plant,  and  the  refusal  to  appropriate  $10,- 
000  for  the  reclamation  ot  arid  land  by 
sinking  artesian  wells.  The  experiments 
hitherto  made  by  the  Government  in  this 
line  have  met  with  very  little  success,  but 
two  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  formation  of  companies  with 
very  large  capital  to  sink  artesian  wells 
for  irrigating  and  stock  watering  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  “arid  region."  The  Senate 
may  make  some  slight  changes  in  the 
House  appropriation  bill,  but  such  changes 
will  probably  be  insignificant. 

6  - - 

Last  Tuesday  Lord  Carlingford,  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  making  more  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  into  the  I  nited  King¬ 
dom  from  all  countries  in  which  contag¬ 
ious  diseases  may  be  prevalent.  Tins  is  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  to 
the  demands  of  the  agricultuial  communi¬ 
ty,  On  Thursday,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

•  late  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  offered  an  amendment  u>  the  bill, 
making  it  more  3tnngeut  in  its  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  importation  of  loreign 
cattle.  The  text  of  the  bill  has  not  yet  been 
cable  but  last  week  Mr.  Moffat,  tlie  agent 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Eng¬ 
land,  speaking  of  the  probability  oi  its  in¬ 
troduction,  while  passing  through  this 
city  ,on  his  return  to  London,  said  that 
doubtless  it  would  be  almost  equivalent  to 
a  prohibition  of  importation  of  cattle  from 
any  country  in  which  any  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  prevailed.  As  there  is  so  very  little 
of  this  among  our  cattle,  no  tune  should 
be  lost  in  stamping  that  little  out. 

i  - - . 

,  According  to  a  telegram  from  ban 
Francisco,  a  “confidential  circular”  has 
[  been  sent  out  to  stockholders  in  railroad 
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mers  and  gardeners  we  know  of  try  all 
new  seeds  of  promise.  They  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  19  times  out  of  20;  hut  the 
one  success  pays  them.  Try  all  the  Rural 
seeds  now  being  sent  out.  1  be  tomato 
seeds  will  give  you  not  less  than  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  will  supply  you  for  the 
future  as  well  as  if  you  paid  25  cents  per 
package  for  each.  They  are  the  best  and 
latest  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  originating  at  the  huial 
Grounds  have  never  been  sold.  I  he  corn 
will  be  found  very  early,  aud  we  hope 
satisfactory  in  other  respects.  I  he  two 
kinds  of  peas  will  not  be  offered  for  sale 
in  less  than  two  years,  so  that  our  readers 
must  save  all  of  their  seeds.  The  oats 
are  a  distinct  variety,  whatever  else  they 
may  prove  to  be.  The  wheat  we  believe 
to  be  the  hardiest  aud  most  prolific  wheat 
in  cultivation,  and  we  have  tested  per¬ 
haps  200  varieties  so-called.  The  Garden 
Treasures  we  are  confident  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  rare  plants.  1  repare 
your  plots  as  soon  as  the  soil  permits, 
and  enter  into  your  tests  with  a  will.  You 
will  be  happier  and  better  for  the  good 
effort.. 

- -  »♦ - * 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


— 

Representative  Converse,  of  Ohio, 
who,  some  weeks  ago,  introduced  into 
Congress  a  hill  restoring  the  old  duty  on 
wool,  despairing  of  success,  has,  we  are 
told,  resolved  not  to  press  the  measure. 
Mr.  Hurpster,  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’ 
Association,  however,  appears  to  he  re¬ 
solved  to  agitate  the  question,  and  Judge 
Lawrence,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
has  furnished  some  interesting  figures  on 
sheep  husbandry  in  this  country,  there 
are  now  43,000,000  sheep  in  the  States 
and  Territories  distributed  very  unevenly. 
California  heads  the  list  with  six  mil¬ 
lion  sheep  and  an  annual  clip  of  seventeen 
million  pounds  of  wool.  Ohio  comes 
second  with  five  million  sheep;  but  she 
produces  twenty-five  million  pounds  of 
wool  yearly,  beating  all  others.  In¬ 
diana  has  a  million  and  a  halt 
sheep  aud  raises  six  million  pounds 
of  wool,  while  Kentucky  with 
over  a  million  sheep,  produces  five  mil- 
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Catalogue  notices  on  page  134. 

AVe  are  now  mailing  the  seed  distribution 
at  the  rate  of  500  a  day. 

“  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  journa  1 
of  farm  progress.” — Subscriber. 

February  22. —We  have  just  sown  our 
strawberry  and  potato  seeds  in  flower-pots. 

AVhy  is  it  that  you  can  raise  a  good  crop  of 
rye  on  land  that  will  not  produce  a  good  yield 
of  wheat?  We  waut  to  talk  about  this. 

For  home  use  there  is  no  better  raspberry 
than  Turner.  It  is  early,  sweet,  juicy ,  bright 
in  color,  and  the  plants  are  of  the  hardiest. 
What  more  cau  you  ask? 

If  you  have  any  spare  land,  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  being  put  to  remunerative  use, 
suppose  you  plant  a  few  forest  trees.  It  will 
pay,  and  even  if  you  don’t  live  to  see  the  day 
of  the  golden  harvest,  your  children  will. 

We  want  vou,  readers,  to  be  worth  more 
in  dollars  aud  more  in  goodness  and  more  in 
farm  information  next  January  than  you  are 
to-day— and  this  through  reading  the  Rural 
New:Yorker,  whatever  you  may  £aiu  from 
other  sources. 

The  prize  essays  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges,  who  have  been  selected  as  com¬ 
petent,  disinterested  men.  The  editor  of  the 
R  N.-Y.  begs  to  say  that  he  is  nut  one  of  the 
judges,  and  that  he  will  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  say  in  awarding  the  prizes. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  the  Rural  for  all  the 
premiums  ordered  by  me  which  have  been 
received  in  good  condition,  and  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  1  expected.  It  pays  to  work 
for  the  Rural.  e-  e-  petts. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AVk  are  much  opposed  to  the  cheap  packets 
of  seeds  now  being  put  up  aud  advertised  by 
seedsmen.  There  may  be  one  or  two  good 
kinds  iu  these  packets— the  rest  are  either  poor 
kinds  or  poor  seeds.  We  are  in  favor  of  good 
seeds  ancl  of  good  prices  for  them. 

Ark  you  going  to  sow  asparagus  seeds  this 
Spring?  Y ou  will  have  to  wait  a  year  longer 
before  the  stalks  can  be  cut  than  if  roots  were 
planted.  But  the  seeds  will  cost  you  but  five 
or  10  cents.  Better  sow  the  seeds  than  to 
wait  another  year  before  planting  roots. 

A  CARGO  of  300,000  heads  of  cabbage,  winch 
arrived  at  Hoboken  from  Germany  a  few 
days  ago  consigned  to  dealers  in  this  city,  was 
found  to  have  spoiled  on  the  trip,  the  ship 
being  nearly  a  month  in  making  the  voyage. 
Large  shipments  of  cabbages  are  now 
being  made  from  Germany. 

Spring  is  near,  and  it  is  time  to  set  the 
hens.  But  before  doing  so,  do  by  all  means 
clean  the  bouse  of  all  vermin,  iboroughly 
whitewash  the  premises,  clean  out  the  excre¬ 
ments  and  old  straw  from  the  nests.  Then 
fumigate  the  bouse  well  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur;  it  will  kill  all  animal  life.  sure. 

Select  a  light,  warm,  sandy  loam  for  your 
sorghum  fields.  Prepure  the  laud  as  you 
would  for  corn,  only  harrow  it  to  a  tinei  sur¬ 
face  Plant  not  until  warm,  settled  weather, 
i  Drili  in  the  seeds  In  rows  at  least  three-and- 
l  one-half  feet  apart,  using  about  two  to  three 

pounds  pel-  acre.  Mauy  use  a  hat  row  until 
J  the  plants  are  six  niches  or  more  high.  Clean 
i  cultivation  is  more  necessary  than  for  com. 

*  In  the  long  run, the  farmer  will  lose  money  by 
1  imrchaaing  at,  the  auction  sales  which  usually 
Win  at  this  season.  Few  of  us  consider  that 
an  article  injured  25  per  cent,  by  use,  is  not. 

,  cheap  if  sold  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  regular 
^  price  for  the  article  when  new.  Goods  sold 
at  auction  are  generally  painted  or  patched  up 
so  as  to  look  nearly  as  good  as  new.  Often¬ 
times,  however,  they  are  in  reality 
’  out,  and  in  many  cases  prove  to  be  worthless. 

n  We  know  no  advice  better  or  more  proflta- 

‘  blP  than  this,  viz.:  Study  your  market. 
The  time  of  planting  is  about  nt  baud,  ami 
the  question  is,  what  shall .  1  pluut.  11  you 
s’  wish  to  make  money,  don?  plant  potato®, 
>.  cabbages,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  simply  he¬ 
re  cause  all  your  neighbors  are  doing  w.  &J* 

1  tile  verv  reason  why  yon  should  not.  1  lam 
something  which  seems  likeliest  to  have  a  de- 
111  maud'  something  of  which  you  cau  monopo¬ 
ly  hwr  the  market.  This  is  old  advice,  but  as 
B8  good  as  Government  bonds, 
y.  A  friend  writes  us:  "1  received  to-day  the 
1-  seeds  of  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution. 
,n  Thanks.  1  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  pea 

U  needs  aud.  to  my  surprise,  the  package  ot 

^  New-Yorker  seeds  were  alive  with  weevils.  I 

tie  found  ten  of  them,  and  eight  of  the  seeds  "  ere 
Of  eaten.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  advise >  your 
readers  to  examine  their  i>ea  seeds  and  pie 
vent  further  destruction  ny  these  vermin. 
We  hope  they  may  not  prove  so  badly  injure 
ds  aloKrleml  reports.  AVe  have,  however, 
til  done  the  best  we  could.  The  stock  was  hunted, 
il-  aud  we  were  obliged  to  seud  it  or  none. 
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ENGLISH  CHEESES. 

We  have  many  distinct  kinds  of  cheese 
made  in  England,  some  of  which  have  a 
world-wide  reputation.  With  one  single  ex¬ 
ception,  they  are  all  of  the  class  known  as 
‘‘hard  cheese,”  in  distinction  from  the  many 
kinds  of  “soft  cheese”  which  are  so  generally 
made  in  France  and  Germany  and  which  are 
now  being  imported  iu  rather  considerable 
volume  into  London.  That  one  exception  is 
the  Slipcote  cheese,  and  it  is  made  in  Rutland¬ 
shire.  There  is  an  odd  conjunction  of  little¬ 
nesses  about  this  cheese,  viz.,  it  is  tne  smallest 
cheese  made  in  England,  it  is  made  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  and  its  home  is  in  the  small¬ 
est  county  of  the  Kingdom.  There  is,  of  course, 
cream  cheese,  which  is  also  very  small,  but  it 
is  not  a  cheese  properly  so  called,  because  it  is 
made  from  cream  only,  and  is  not  coagulated 
artificially,  and  it  is  made  in  small  quantities 
iu  various  counties. 

The  Slipcote  cheese  is  made  from  milk, 
which  is  coagulated  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  the  aid  of  rennet ;  the  coagulum  is  placed 
in  a  strainer  to  drain,  and  afterwards  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  about  one  pound  each,  on  plates, 
where  it  drains  still  more,  and  next  it  is  placed 
between  cabbage  leaves,  which  are  regularly 
changed,  and  there  it  ripens.  The  ripeniug 
takes  from  one  to  three  weeks,  according  to 
the  weather,  and  is  completed  when  the  cheese 
begins  to  ooze  out  a  thick,  curdy  liquid,  and 
when  the  skin  or  coat  of  the  cheese  is  ready  to 
slip  off— beuoe  the  name  of  “Slipcote.”  This 
singular  cheese  is  purely  local  and  has  a  very 
limited  reputation.  Few’  people  in  England 
have  heard  of  it,  and  fewer  still  have  seen  or 
eaten  it.  It  has  been  on  exhibition  once  or 
twice  at  our  London  Dairy  Shows. 

Cream  cheese  is  made  by  pouring  cream 
into  muslin  which  is  placed  in  a  small  box  or 
wicker  mold;  here  the  cream  coagulates  by 
reason  of  its  own  accumulating  acidity,  and 
forms  itself  into  shape  as  the  whey  drains 
from  it  It  is  ready  for  consumption  as  soon 
as  it  is  firm  enough.  A  limited  demand  exists 
for  it  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but  it  will 
probably  give  way  to  the  Camembert,  the 
Neuchatel  and  other  Continental  soft  cheeses. 

The  Stilton  is  at  once  the  most  modern  and 
the  most  famous  of  English  cheeses,  and  has 
no  antiquity  to  compare  with  that  of  the 
Cheshire,  the  Derby,  the  Gloucester,  the 
Wilts,  or  the  Cheddar.  Records  appertaining 
to  our  ancient  methods  of  cheese-making  are, 
unfortunately,  very  scanty,  and  only  inci¬ 
dental  allusions  are  made  to  them  in  a  few- 
old  books  here  and  there.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret,  in  this  age  ot  interesting  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  so  little  is  known  about  the  habits 
and  customs  of  our  agricultural  forefathers; 
and  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  might 
be  learned  from  the  musty  and  mildewed 
parchments  ou  which  the  archives  ot  counties 
and  ancient  families  are  inscribed,  if  only  a 
search  were  made.  The  search,  however, 
would  involve  enormous  trouble,  and  prac¬ 
tically,  could  never  be  completed;  foriu  many 
cases  such  archives  are  not  accessible,  while 
in  others  they  are  probably  more  or  less 
illegible.  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  to 
rely  ou  the  nebulous  tale  of  traditiou,  the  rest 
l>eiug  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  centuries. 

But  in  any  case  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
several  of  our  systems  of  cream-making,  as 
w  e  have  them  to-day,  date  back  to  a  very 
early  period,  and  these  systems,  owing  to  lo¬ 
cal  practices,  and  to  the  influence  of  soil 
and  climate  in  given  localities,  are  well  de- 
flued  and  clearly  distinct  from  each  other. 
It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  certain  kinds 
of  English  cheese,  to  wit,  the  Stilton,  the 
Cheshire,  the  Derby,  the  Leicester,  the  Wilts 
Truckless,  etc.,  can  only  be  produced  in  integ¬ 
rity  of  character,  flavor  and  quality  in  the 
districts  to  which  they  are  peculiar.  The 
cheese  of  Leicestershire,  when  we  get  a  good 
sample  of  it,  is  proltahly  the  best  cheese  iu 
Euglaud,  a  ml  it  lias  certain  peculiarities 
which,  so  far  as  my  observation  and  inquiry 
go,  have  not  been  successfully  imitated  iu  any 
other  sections  of  the  countxy.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  Cheshire  cheese,  which,  like  the 
Leicester,  cannot  be  made  with  completd  suc¬ 
cess  on  any  other  soil  than  the  buuter  sand¬ 
stone  and  the  keuper  marl.  It  is  t  rue  also  of 
the  Derby  cheese,  which  is  made  from  a  car¬ 
boniferous  limestone  soil,  and  of  the  Glouces¬ 
ter,  which  belongs  to  the  oolitic  formation. 
It  is  true  most  of  all,  perhaps,  of  the  Stilton, 
which  belongs  to  the  deep  marly  clay  of 
Leicestershire — a  soil  which  communicates  a 
quality  and  flavor  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
cannot  be  obtained  iu  any  other  soil,  be  it 
never  so  rich.  Stilton  cheese  is  made  iu  va¬ 
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rious  parts  of  England,  and  in  other  countries 
too,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  any  samples  of  it 
equal  in  all  respects  to  that  made  in  the  Mel¬ 
ton  Mowbray  district. 

In  subsequent  communications  I  propose 
describing  the  methods  employed  in  making 
the  various  kinds  of  cheese  I  have  named. 


(£l)t  ijeriismafi. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


“Anglo”  misquotes  me.  I  said  the  United 
States  were  our  world  and  did  not  commit  the 
folly  he  charges  me  with  saying  they  are 
the  world.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  “spread- 
eagling”  myself  in  such  an  absurd  way. 
Moreover,  he  denies  me  the  right,  which  he  as¬ 
sumes  himself,  that  of  having  an  opinion. 
Moreover,  he  assumes  that  I  know  nothing  of 
what  I  talked  about  in  regard  to  quality  of 
meat  and  fat,  etc.,  etc.  1  beg  to  assure  “An¬ 
glo”  that  he  is  mistaken.  He  and  I  may  look 
at  this  thing  from  different  points  of  view.  I 
from  that  of  the  farmer  who  rears  beef  for 
market,  and  of  the  consumer;  and  he  from 
that  of  the  fat  cattle  show.  But  I  give  him 
credit  for  having  some  knowledge  and  some 
common  sense  although  he  differs  from  me  in 
my  views  and  opinions,  and  beg  he  will  not 
think  me  a  fool  because  I  differ  from  him. 
What  a  world  this  would  be  if  there  were  no 
differences  of  opinion!  No  one  would  then 
look  at  the  Rural,  and  indeed  there  would  be 
no  need  for  it,  and  as  “Anglo”  thinks,  there 
would  be  no  beef  cattle  but  Short-horns. 


The  Cattle  Commission  keep  on  insisting  that 
there  is  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  West. 
How  do  they  know  ?  Why  should  the  East 
always  be  held  up  as  the  frightful  example? 
And  why  should  there  be  no  disease  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  as  one  of  the  Missouri  Congressmen 
stated  a  few  days  ago?  It  is  not  so  long  since 
several  hundred  imported  cattle  were  taken 
into  Missouri.  If  foreign  cattle  cannot  be  im¬ 
ported  iDto  an  Eastern  State  without  danger 
of  bringing  the  disease,  how  can  Missouri  es¬ 
cape  it?  Ninety  days’  quarantine  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  recent  statement 
that  cases  occurred  after  six  months’  incuba¬ 
tion.  Veterinary  surgeons  make  blunders  as 
well,  or  as  bad,  as  other  men  and  sometimes 
more  so  when  they  become  a  little  stuck  up 
with  professional  vanity. 


I  recently  saw  a  farmer  cleaning  out  a  cow 
stable  with  a  grub  hoe,  and  removing  the 
frozen  dung  which  was  over  a  foot  thick,  and 
the  question  occurred  tome  if  that  man  was  a 
righteous  mau  or  a  sinner.  If  It  is  true,  as  we 
are  told,  that  “  the  righteous  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast,”  the  man  was  clearly  a  sinner,  aud 
of  no  inferior  type,  because  the  accumulated 
sufferings  of  the  poor  cattle  who  had  shivered 
through  a  severe  Winter  in  that  cold  and 
filthy  stable  must  have  been  exceedingly  great. 
Unfortunately  the  farmer  suffers  in  pocket 
only— a  spot  that  is  very  callous  and  insensi¬ 
ble  among  many  farmers,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  common  way  of  doing  business. 
A  small  boy  once  made  a  bright  remark 
ubout  such  a  stable,  when  he  saw  the  hard 
frozen  balls  of  manure  iu  it.  and  called  it  “  a 
cannon  ball  factory.” 

One  of  the  most  profitable  returns  from 
cattle  is  the  manure,  no  doubt.  But  the  profit 
is  not  made  without  work.  The  word  is  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Norman-French  words 
main-outre,  literally  hand-work.  This  is  a 
quite  expressive  and  strictly  tree  term  to 
designate  the  refuse  of  the  stables,  which  is 
of  little  use  until  it  is  worked  over  aud  made 
Ot  for  use.  The  farmer  who  spends  some 
time  in  keeping  his  stables  and  peus  clean, 
and  thus  makes  his  stock  comfortable  and 
thrifty,  actually  fulfils  the  ancient  idea  of 
making  main-ouvre;  which  is  the  very  word 
now  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers. 
The  modern  French  word,  fumier ,  for 
manure,  has  also  a  similar  significance,  be¬ 
cause  the  root  of  it  is  the  same  as  that  of 
fumer,  to  smoke;  and  the  manure  cannot  be 
made  to  smoke  or  steam  until  it  is  heaped  and 
worked  and  stirred  over  by  main-ouvre.  A 
further  hint  iu  this  dineetiou  may  be  taken 
from  the  other  French  word  for  manure,  viz  : 
en (pufssa — which  is  fat  or  fatness — as  well; 
and  a  farmer  really  fattens  his  land— and 
himself  toil — by  giviug  bis  work  and  labor  to 
his  mauure  heap;  and  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  his  stock  comfortable,  thrifty  aud  profita¬ 
ble;  and  at  the  same  time  too  enlarging  his 
means  for  feeding  them  liberally.  This  mat¬ 
ter  is  by  no  means  wholly  unconnected  with 
live  stock,  ami  so  I  make  a  note  of  it. 
- •»» 

remedy  for  protrusion  of  intestines. 

A  short  time  ago  an  inquirer  asked  in  the 
Rural  a  remedy  for  protruding  intestines  in 
au  auiinal.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 


have  beasts  so  affected,  I  will  state  that  the 
smoke  of  two  ordinary-sized  puff-balls 
squeezed  into  a  quart  of  milk  and  given  to  a 
colt,  produced  a  cure  in  12  hours,  after  the 
animal  bad  been  suffering  for  two  days.  Half 
the  amount  will  cure  a  pig.  A  “horse  farrier" 
living  two  miles  from  me  had  exhausted  all 
his  skill  on  a  hog  afflicted  iu  this  way;  but  the 
animal  got  worse  instead  of  better.  1  sent 
him  word  of  the  above  “cure”  by  a  neighbor, 
but  the  latter,  instead  of  telling  him  the  rem¬ 
edy,  bought  for  a  dollar  the  hog  which  had 
been  “given  up,”  and  then  by  using  this 
remedy  cured  him.  H.  J.  smith. 


RAYS. 


Beans. — Last  Fall  I  saved  a  lot  of  beans — 
Snap,  Horticultural  and  Lima — and  stored 
them  in  a  dry  room  in  an  out-house.  We 
shelled  them  on  wet  days.  Some  of  the  beans 
are  in  open  baskets  and  others  hung  up  in 
calico  bags.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  ex¬ 
clude  frost,  and  once  or  twice  the  thermome¬ 
ter  has  indicated  as  much  as  20fc  of  frost.  But 
the  beans  are  quite  good.  A  few  days  ago.  I 
sowed  some  of  each  sort  in  pots  of  earth  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  for  trial,  aud  every  bean 
has  grown — February  1. 

Limas  are  excellent  Winter  beans.  You 
cannot  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  as  good 
in  the  ripe  as  in  the  green  state;  but,  let  me 
assure  you,  they  are,  to  my  taste,  “just  splen¬ 
did.”  I  have  them  at  dinner  about  three  times 
a  week.  They  require  to  be  boiled  nearly  two 
hours  to  have  them  tender. 

Locust.— I,  too,  want  to  say  a  word  about 
locust  trees.  They  abound  in  this  vicinity,  in 
groves,  by  the  roadsides,  in  fact,  every  where. 
They  are  tall,  straight,  naked,  uncouth-ap¬ 
pearing  trees  10  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
they  grow  very  close  to  one  another.  But  in¬ 
sect  enemies  prevent  their  longevity  or  much 
greater  maturity.  Even  when  of  these  mod¬ 
erate  dimensions  their  economic  value  for 
posts,  construction,  fuel  and  other  uses,  is 
great.  And  they  seem  to  luxuriate  in  all 
manner  of  soils, — in  our  rich  loamy  levels,  up 
the  sides  of  dry  hills,  and  in  sand.  On  part  of 
this  island  (Dosoris)  where  the  earth  is  pure 
sand  man}-  feet  deep  with  a  two-inch  skin  of 
loamy  soil  ou  the  surface,  the  locusts  appear 
as  much  at  home  and  thrifty  as  they  do  else¬ 
where.  But  when  once  established  they  are 
hard  to  get  rid  of,  as  their  roots  run  out  a 
long  way  and  sneker.  This  suckering  is  more 
apparent  after  the  trees  have  been  cut  down 
or  the  roots  have  otherwise  been  separated 
from  the  trees,  and  the  spreading  roots  live 
in  the  ground  for  some  years  after  the  trees 
have  been  rooted  out.  The  locust  is  a  useful 
tree  but,  as  a  rule,  far  from  a  handsome  one. 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  shown 
in  the  Rural  on  p.  55,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
finest  ornamental  conifer  grown.  It  is  a  good 
grower,  very  hardy-,  and  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  growth  is  very  compact  and  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  branches  from  the  ground  up. 
And  you  can  by  timely  and  judicious  pruning 
maintain  it  in  this  dense  form  as  long  as  you 
please.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  shorten  back  its 
leader  or  cut  in  any  too  far-projecting 
branches,  but  unless  it  br  necessary  to  cut  in 
the  branches  to  obtain  symmetry’  of  form,  do 
not  do  it;  instead  rub  off  the  terminal  buds 
of  the  projecting  branches  just  as  they  begin 
to  grow.  This  Blue  Spruce  is  not  now  an  un¬ 
common  tree  in  nurseries;  but  it  differs  ex¬ 
ceedingly  in  variety.  While  some  are  of  the 
same  beautiful  bluish  color  as  Prof.  Sargent’s 
specimen,  others  vary  from  that  to  plain 
green.  Those  who  wish  to  get  a  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce  should  select  it  at  the  nursery,  or 
iu  oi'dering  it  be  prepared  to  pay  a  little  more 
and  specify  what  they  want;  then  they  will 
have  a  tree  they  shall  be  always  proud  of. 

The  White  Spruce.— But  the  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce  is  not  alone  in  this  blue  color: 
there  are  some  forms  of  White  Spruce  of  a 
beautiful  bluish  color,  and  they  are  handsome 
garden  ornaments.  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pines  and  Norway  Spruces  are  the  recognized 
evergreens  for  shelter  belts,  but  in  some 
eases  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  W  hite  Spruce. 
On  this  place  we  have  a  numerous  assortment 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  On  oue  side,  on  moder¬ 
ately  high,  dry  ground  that  is  poor,  and  on  a 
sand  and  rook  boulder  subsoil,  a  few  yards 
from  the  sea  bank  aud  fully  exposed  to  the 
w  tvs  to  rn  and  northern  winds,  area  number  of 
White  Spruces  and  some  other  trees,  aud 
while  the  others  are  more  or  less  injured  by 
the  northwest  winds,  the  White  Spruces  are 
in  good  condition.  The  trees  are  30  to  40  feet 
high.  Prof.  Sargeut  was  here  for  a  day  or 
two  a  few  months  ago,  and  after  cousidering 
the  situation,  the  trees  upon  the  place  aud 
their  condition,  he  pronounced  the  White 
Spruce  as  the  best  shelter  belt  tree  we  can  use, 
and!  coincide  with  him, 


Planting  White  Spruce —And  on  the 
strength  of  this  decision  we  have  just  planted 
a  row  of  White  Spruces  on  each  side  of  a 
newly  laid  out  “blind”  carriage  road.  The 
trees  are  25  feet  apart  and  10  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  road.  This  may  seem  too  near  to 
some,  but  I  find  that  grow-as-they -please 
trees  have  au  average  spread  of  branches  of 
22  to  24  feet.  The  ground  under  three  inches 
from  the  surface  is  almost  pure  sand,  so  I  had 
six  feet  wide  by  two  feet  deep  holes  made  and 
filled  up  with  two  two-horse  loads  of  good 
loam  in  each.  In  this  they  should  find  a  good 
living  for  several  years.  I  do  not  like  mix¬ 
ing  manure  in  the  soil.  1  prefer  to  manure 
well  from  the  surface.  Newly-planted  trees, 
if  in  good  soil, have  not  much  need  of  manure; 
it  is  after  a  year  or  two,  aud  when  they 
have  made  plenty  of  fresh  roots,  that  they 
seek  manure  and  use  it  to  good  advantage. 

Transplanting  Trees  with  Frozen 
Balls, — Our  trees  are  three  to  five  feet  high, 
nursery-grown  and  trimmed,  and  conveyed 
hither  from  the  nursery  in  the  frozen-ball 
state.  The  bails  are  some  three  feet  or  more 
across,  and  12  to  20  inches  deep,  and  frozen 
through  as  solid  as  a  rock.  No  doubt,  by 
this  means,  we  secure  every  root  within  that 
space  and  undisturbed,  and  after  being 
planted  the  tree  is  likely  to  grow  away  with¬ 
out  any  visible  check.  Still  I  am  no  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  system.  I  would  far  rather  dig  a 
six  or  seven-  foot  space  around  the  tree  and 
save  every  root  and  rootlet  within  that 
compass,  and  in  transplanting  dispose  them, 
introduce  the  soil  and  pack  it  firmly  among 
them.  W ell,  this  last  is  good  enough  in  the 
case  of  home  lifting  and  transplanting,  and 
the  most  available  method  when  procuring 
trees  from  distant  places. 

Lawns. — If  you  top-dressed  your  lawn  in 
the  Fall,  and  there  are  any  lumps  of  manure 
or  compost  on  it,  break  and  scatter  them;  if 
there  are  any  bare  spots  strew  some  dressing 
from  where  it  is  thickest  over  them.  Should 
there  be  any  hollows,  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  sinking  in  the  case  of  filled-up  tree-holes, 
fill  them  up  level  with  the  rest  of  the  lawn, 
and  sod  or  sow  them.  If  there  are  any  un  - 
seemly  bumps  reduce  them.  Endeavor  to 
have  a  smooth,  even  surface  on  your  lawn. 
When  the  frost  is  leaving  the  ground  and  it  is 
still  moist  and  soft  is  the  best  time  to  pull  up 
deep  tap-rootod  weeds,  like  docks  or  chicory. 
If  your  lawns  have  been  destroyed  by  Crab- 
Grass,  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  mellow  scratch 
it  with  an  iron  rake,  sow  some  grass  seed  and 
roil  it  in.  Sometimes  gras  borders  by  means 
of  weeds,  strong  plants  overgrowing  them,  or 
moles  throwing  them  up,  have  been  killed  out 
in  patches.  Dig  them  over,  pack  firmly,  and 
resod.  When  I  remodelled  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  a  few  years  ago,  and  laid 
down  the  great  series  of  grass  paths  between 
the  beds  and  verges  around  them,  we  could 
not  afford  two-and-one-halt  cents  a  square 
foot  for  sods,  so  I  sowed  them  all  in  April, 
letting  them  extend  on  either  side  a  little  be  • 
yond  the  required  limits.  By  the  middle  of 
June  I  had  an  excellent  sole  of  grass,  and  then 
cut  the  paths  and  verges  to  measurement.  For 
a  year  or  two  these  seed  verges  are  rather 
tender  to  tread  on.  but  when  established  they 
are  as  good  and  strong  as  any.  If  you  rake, 
sow  and  roll  the  bare  spots  under  large  deci¬ 
duous  trees  you  will  have  a  nice  green  carpet 
till  the  end  of  June  at  any  rate.  Then  shade 
and  drought  may  kill  it  out  again.  The  sooner 
you  sow  grass  seed  or  resod,  after  the  ground 
is  in  working  condition,  the  better  will  be 
your  success,  as  the  grass  will  have  a  good 
start  before  dry,  hot  weather  sets  in. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  william  falconer. 


THE  EYE-OPENER 


We  have  received  a  considerable  number 
of  inquiries  about  large  estates  awaiting  un¬ 
known  or  “lost”  heirs,  chiefly  in  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try,  and  more  particularly  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium  and  Holland.  “Where 
can  I  find  information  about  the  Smith  estate 
of  #300,000,000  awaiting  heirs  in  the  Bank  of 
England?  I  think  I  beloug  to  that  branch  of 
the  Smith  family!”  “I  learn  that  old  man 
Brown  who  died  in  172S,  in  Old  Mortality  St.. 
St.  Giles',  London,  England,  left  a  large  estate 
which,  under  charge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
has  since  been  steadily  increasing  by  accu¬ 
mulated  interest,  until- it>  now  amounts  to 
£80,000,000.  Now,  my  gr-gr-gr-grandmother 
who  came  to  this  country  about  1718  from  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles',  was  a  Brown  before  her 
marriage,  and  I  believe  she  was  a  relative  of 
old  Brown  of  Mortality  St.  ?  Where  can  I 
aud  other  relatives  hereabouts  find  oat  about 
that  £80,000,000/”’  Such  are  specimens  of  in¬ 
quiries  we  have  often  received.  Associations 
of  supposed  heirs  to  such  accumulations  have 
been  formed  iu  various  places,  aud  have  con¬ 
tributed  funds,  more  or  less  liberally,  for  inves¬ 
tigating  purposes,  but  the  only  persons  who 
have  ever  gained  anything  by  the  estates 
have  been  petty  lawyers  and  fraudulent 
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“claim  agents,”  or  the  honest  lawyers  who 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate  the 
reports,  and  who  have  exposed  their  dishonest 
nature. 

The  last  exposure  of  this  kind  is  that  made 
by  Mr.  James  Usher,  of  this  city,  who  was 
employed  by  “the  Carpenter  Fund  Associa¬ 
tion  ”  to  go  to  England  and  find  out  about  the 
estate  left  by  William  Carpenter,  bachelor, 
who  died  in  London  in  1700,  at  the  age  of  97, 
and  whose  wealth  now  amounts  to  £40,000.- 
000— say,  £200,000,000.  The  case,  it  was  said, 
had  been  up  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  seve¬ 
ral  times,  but  he  had  declined  to  baud  it  over 
to  the  claimants  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  the  true  heirs.  Mr.  Usher  found  in  a 
dingy  office  iu  Loudon  a  “  claim  agent,”  who 
had  for  years  been  furnishing  the  American 
claimants  with  very  promising  information 
for  “  a  consideration'1;  but  he  also  found  that 
uo  contest  had  ever  beeu  made  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  that  there  never  bad  been 
any  such  estate  in  charge  of  the  Court  of 
Chaueery  or  the  Bank  of  Euglaud,  and  that 
no  such  man  as  that  particular  William  Car¬ 
penter  ever  lived.  The  whole  elaborate  scheme, 
of  which  mere  mention  is  made  here,  bad  been 
concocted  to  swindle  gullible  Carpenters  iu 
this  country.  Among  the  ‘  *  estates  ”  t  at  have 
beeu  most  successfully  worked  in  this  way 
within  the  last  few  years  are  the  following : 
Anneke  Jans,  £317,000,000;  Baker,  *350,000,- 
000;  Sir  Hugh  Mosher,  *200,000,000;  Chadwick, 
$37,000,000;  Edwards,  $90,000,000:  Ingraham, 
$500,000,000;  three  Hyde  “estates,”  aggregat¬ 
ing  $377,000,000  ;  Jennings,  *400.000,000; 
Hedges.  >350,000,000;  Hera,  $200,000,000; 
Leak,  $100,000,000;  Merritt,  $15,000,000;  Shep¬ 
herd,  $175,000,000  ;  Troter.  $200,000,000; 
Townley-Chase,  $1,800,000,000;  Lawrence- 
Townley,  $500,000,000:  Van  Horn,  $4,000,000; 
Webber,  $50,000,000:  Weiss,  $20,000,000.  Hot 
a  dollar  has  ever  been  received  from  any  of 
these,  while  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
squandered  iu  “investigation.”  The  most 
plausible  stories  have  beeu  invented,  chiefly 
by  fraudulent  “  claim  agents,”  to  keep  up  ex¬ 
pectations  among  the  “  heirs”  year  after  year 
for  the  sake  of  getting  occasional  contribu¬ 
tions  on  preteuse  of  making  investigations. 
Last  December  our  Minister  at  the  Hague  re¬ 
ported  that  there  are  uo  unsettled  estates  in 
Holland  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  a  long  list  of 
persons  whose  names  had  been  sent  to  him, 
and  our  Consuls  in  London  have  several 
times  spoken  emphatically  on  the  useless 
nature  of  inquiries  about  such  “estates”  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  rich  ancestor  was  a  myth:  if  he  ever  exist¬ 
ed  his  property  in  99  cases  out  of  100  was  pro¬ 
perly  disposed  of  soon  after  his  death,  and  in 
all  possible  cases  recovery  now  would  be 
barred  a  dozen  times  over  by  statutes  of  limi¬ 
tation. 

The  above  has  special  reference  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  Z  C.  T.,  Stuart,  la  ,  who  asks,  “Can 
the  ’Eye  Opener'  tell  me  anything  about  the 
‘  Carpenter  Syndicate f  ” 

±or  UVomcn. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 

A  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

As  the  trains  approach  Washington,  the 
Capitol  comes  into  full  view',  and  from  its  ele¬ 
vated  position  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
isolated  and  surrounded  by  uncultivated  laud, 
in  which  cows  might  browse  at  will  in  the 
Spring  time,  or  in  which  a  thrifty  Irishman 
might  plant  his  pig-pen  for  an  airy  quarter. 
But  when  once  at  the  Capitol,  the  view  is  of 
an  altogether  different  character— in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  are  parks,  most  charm¬ 
ing,  and  as  far  away  as  the  eye  can  reach,  ra¬ 
diates  the  beautiful  city,  the  streets  stretch¬ 
ing  out  like  the  petals  of  a  daisy  from  its 
golden  center,  although  the  streets  of  Wash¬ 
ington  are  not  white,  nor  the  Capitol  yellow! 
But  the  streets  are  the  widest  and  smoothest  in 
America,  a  very  paradise  for  bicyclists  and 
tricyclisls  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyer,  rides  a  tricycle,  aud  one  may 
see  her  driving  it  in  all  sorts  of  weather— a 
steed  that  costs  her  nothing  to  keep,  which 
never  has  to  he  harnessed,  nor  tied,  aud  is  al¬ 
ways  ready,  i  met  the  lady  one  day  in  the 
Executive  mansion,  where  she  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  President,  and  with  her  rosy 
face,  surmounted  with  snow-white  hair,  and 
her  sparkling  great  clack  eyes,  I  remarked 
that  the  practice  of  the  law  (aDd  she  has  a 
large  practice)  did  not  disagree  with  her 
health,  apparently;  to  which  she  replied  that 
she  believed  she  owed  her  fine  health  to  her 
tricycle  and  to  the  superb  and  cunstant  exer¬ 
cise  it  demanded  of  her.  The  tricycle  is 
very  much  used  by  women  in  England,  and 
it  will  probably,  in  course  of  time,  be  used 
to  some  extent  by  women  in  this  country, 
although  American  women  are  rather  averse 


to  rude  exercise  in  the  open  air,  preferring  to 
ride  in  an  easy  carriage. 

My  little  son  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  a 
“  real,  live  President,”  so  after  we  had  made 
a  tour  of  the  “show”  rooms  of  the  White 
House — never  so  beautifully  aud  exquisitely 
furnished  as  uow — we  tarried  a  while  until  the 
Chief  Magistrate  was  pleased  to  receive  infor¬ 
mally  the  visitors  who  wished  to  “pay  their 
respects.’’  They  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
from  the  plain  country  woman  in  her  homely 
shawl  to  the  regal  dame  in  Cur  and  velvet  from 
her  neck  to  her  feet.  He  took  each  one  by  the 
band,  patted  all  the  little  people  on  the  head, 
said  one  or  two  words  to  the  old  men  and 
women,  and  the  moment  the  last  hand  had 
been  pressed,  he  turned  at  once  nod  sat  down 
at  his  desk  to  business.  The  President  has 
grown  considerably  older  within  two  years, 
but  looks  well  and  robust.  I  asked  my  laddie 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur,  aud  be  replied,  “  I 
thiuk  he  is  very  nice."  One  of  the  prominent 
visitors  to  the  President  that  day  was  General 
Butler.  His  hair  has  whitened  since  I  last 
saw  him,  but  he  moves  with  the  energy  of  a 
steam  engine.  A  man  of  wonderful  force,  a 
face  of  marked  ugliness,  and  manners  very 
pleasing,  are  significant  of  the  good  and  bad 
that  constitute  the  “  makeup”  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man.  We  visited  the  Senate  various 
times,  but  always  found  it  dull  in  comparison 
with  the  old  times  when  Sumner,  and  Morton, 
and  Roscoe  Oonkling,  and  palsied  Parson 
Brownlow,  and  burly  Malt  Carpeuter  were 
prominent  figures.  Senator  Edmunds  is  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Senate,  and  by  all  odds  its  ablest 
man.  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  looks 
strikingly  as  did  Charles  Sumner  ;  Senator 
Plumb,  of  Kansas,  is  a  busy  fellow,  a  self- 
made  man,  rich,  smart,  ambitious,  with  an 
eye  on  the  Presidency ;  Senator  Logan,  who  is 
working  for  the  highest  office  in  the  “  gift  of 
the  people,”  is  as  swarthy,  black-haired,  as 
heavily- moustached,  and  as  striking  looking  as 
ever.  His  wife  has  snow  white  hair,  dressed 
high  on  her  head;  no  “frizzes”;  a  very  breezy, 
social,  wide  awake  woman,  born  for  a  politici¬ 
an’s  wife,  aud  wins  friends  everywhere.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  handsome  women  in  Washington  are 
white  haired,  not  old,  but  crowned  with  whab 
the  Bible  calls  the  glory  of  old  men;  and 
knowing  bow  much  more  interesting  they  are 
with  white  hair  than  they  ever  were  with 
brown,  they  dress  it  beautifully,  and  take 
pride  in  it  Vinnie  Ream  (Mrs.  Hoxie)  still 
has  her  studio,  but  she  does  little  just  now  in 
the  way  of  sculpture  bat  model  her  bale’s 
hauds  and  feet,  and  the  baby  is  very  pretty. 
Washington  society  is  more  literary  and  ar¬ 
tistic  than  that  of  any  city  of  which  I  know. 
Societies  abound,  usually  called  “clubs,” 
which  nold  weekly  meetings,  at  which  papers 
are  read,  discussions  held,  with  music  to  fill 
up  the  pauses,  aud  sometimes  one  hears  a 
song  from  a  voice  altogether  phenomenal — 
better  than  is  often  beard  on  the  operatic 
stage,  but  the  number  of  these  clubs  is  legion. 
A  great  rnauy  extremely  intelligent  and  ac¬ 
complished  women  are  employed  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  governmental  departments,  and  they  add 
very  sensibly  to  the  charm  of  Washington 
society.  Their  deftuess  in  their  work  is  in 
some  ways  almost  incredible.  For  instance, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
where  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  bank 
notes  are  printed,  are  counted  by  women, 
some  of  them  count  fifteen  thousand  per 
hour,  or  two  hundred  aud  fifty  per  miuuto. 
If  any  one  will  try'  to  see  how  many  leaves  of 
a  book  he  can  count  in  a  minute  without  any 
mistake,  he  may  the  better  be  able  to  estimate 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  women  count. 

I  never  regard  a  visit  to  Washington  com¬ 
plete  without  “paying  my  respects”  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  particularly  to 
Mr.  VVrn.  Saunders  and  Mr,  Dodge,  the  sta¬ 
tistician.  Both  are  iu  excellent  health,  full 
of  ideas  aud  enterprise,  and  as  suggestive  of 
of  practical  things  as  was  ever  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Mr.  Saunders  was  on  the  eve  of 
starting  to  Florida,  which  State  is  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  him  in  many  ways.  In  its  oranges, 
pineapples  and  gua  va,  he  has  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest,  aiding  and  abetting  their  cultivation 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  possible  with  him 
means  much.  In  a  large  out  door  bed  lie 
showed  me  a  quantity  of  Japan  persimmons, 
whirl)  had  lately  arrived.  He  says  they  are 
entirely  hurdv,  have  a  fine  leaf,  a  flower  re¬ 
sembling  the  magnolia,  and  a  bright,  beauti¬ 
ful  fruit.  A  barberry  bush  iu  the  grounds 
was  aflame  with  scarlet  berries.  1  thought  I 
had  never  seen  the  barberry  before,  and  won¬ 
dered  why  everybody  did  not  have  it. 

Near  the  Agricultural  Buildings  is  the  “In¬ 
dustrial  Annex,”  in  which  are  displayed  vari¬ 
ous  products  of  different  States,  much  of 
which  bad  figured  at  the  Atlanta  Exhibition — 
woods,  minerals,  grains,  cotton,  and  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  minerals— and  can 
anything  be  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than 
some  copperas?  If  so,  it  is  the  small  specimen 
of  American  malachite  in  the  mineral  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Mint  iu  Philadelphia,  which  Is  nofc 


at  all  like  Russian  malachite  which  is  some-  I  expected  to  go  to  the  millinner’s  an’  buy 
times  mounted  for  jewelry,  and  is  very  pretty  a  bunnet,  but  one  of  the  girls  sez,  “Get  a 

when  used  as  slabs  for  table-tops,  or  for  man-  frame  an’  cover  it  with  thet  velvet  thet  you 

tels,  like  the  Mexican  onyx.  In  this  “Indus-  hev.”  “Law,”  sez  1,  “tliet’s  onlv  scraps.” 

trial  Annex”  one  sees  how  wide  awake  is  the  <  Shesed  she  could  make  it  do,  an  so  she  did: 


it  turned  out  a  most  beautiful  bunnet.  an’  it 
cost  so  little  I  was  surprised.  Then  I  bed  an 
old  bombazine  dress  tliet  I  concluded  would 
do  aroun’  the  house  uv  au  afternoon.  Cla- 
rinda  Ann  sed  it  was  better  economy  to  get  me 
a  good  calico  to  workiu,au’  fixup  the  bomba¬ 
zine  for  church  wear.  “You’ll  hev  to  rip  it, 
then  wash  and  press  it.  have  it  cut  an’ fitted 
an’  it’ll  make  a  nice  dress.”  Thet  fetched  me, 
an’  it  hes  turned  out  to  be  such  a  fine  gowu 
that  I  feel  proud  every  time  I  put  it  ou. 

Then  I’ve  the  new  calico  an’  sum  linen  col¬ 
lars  aud  big  work  aprons,  an’  1  can  tell  you 
thet  I  feel  pretty  proud,  especially  as  I  alus 
take  pains  to  hev’  my  hair  combed  becomin’. 

I  used  to  think  no  one  cu’d  be  more  savin’ 
than  we  on  the  farm  hed  alas  been ;  but  when 
I  see  how  C.  A,  an' the  girls  worked  up  the  lit¬ 
tle  pieces  an’  made  over  their  clothin’,  au 
what  pains  they  tuk  to  keep  it  nice  an’  yet  to 
wear  it  common,  I  sez,  sez  I,  “We  never 
knew  what  economy  wus.” 

Then  again  on  the  farm  we  had  mostly  set 
arouu’  the  kitchen  stove  ou  Winter  eveniu's, 
an’ mended  or  knit  while  father  an’ the  boys 
bed  et  apples,  popped  corn,  or  cracked  nuts. 
Here  they  bed  on  their  slippers,  were  in  their 
parlor,  hed  books  an’ papers  to  read,  an’ played 
games  or  hed  music,  an’  visited  just  fur 
all  the  world  es  though  they  hed  com¬ 
pany,  an’  sumhow  it  seemed  real  cheer¬ 
in’  even  to  me,  who  is  not  exactly  one  of 
them.  There  was  no  puttin’  ou  of  airs, 
but  all  were  real  easy  an’  natural,  an’ 
sumhow  I  could  but  feel  liow  happy  is 
this  homo,  an'  I  see  it  wus  the  little 
things  thet  made  it  seem  so  much  like  a 
fair}’  picture  to  me.  Those  little  atten¬ 
tions,  or  rather  expresssions  of  luv  an’ 
care  thet  so  many  are  careless  about 
practicing  at  home.  Not  thet  they  think 
more  of,  or  we  care  less  fur,  oue  anoth¬ 
er,  but  tbet  the  one  shows  it  in  their 
every  day  livin'  au’  really  are  more 
gentle  iu  their  ways  an’  talk  because  of 
bein’  careful  to  be  more  polite.  Now 
this  being  polite  is  just  the  difference 
between  bein’  a  gentlemau  or  bein’  a 
As  boorish  one,  an’  I  advise  every  one  “to 
try’  to  be  polite  the  hul  time . 
j  At  the  table  the  same  little  nice  ways 

are  practiced:  there  is  no  hurry,  nor 
clamor,  but  each  one  is  helped  quietly 
an’  to  es  much  es  if  they  wus  helpin’ 
themselves,  an'  I  just  like  it.  I  just  luv 
the  way  CJarinda  Ann  has  begun  an 
holds  out.  too,  with  her  family.  I  see  the 
mother  hes  got  to  be  a  “leetle  ahuv  the  situ- 
ashuu”  every  time.  If  she  is  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  fulfilling  her  task  well;  if  she  is 
capable  of  training  her  household  then  she 
need  hov  no  fear  of  her  children  doin'  poorly. 
But  if  she  is  fretful  an’  inclined  to  shift  work, 
or  complains  uvher  hard  lot,  do  you  wonder 
that  her  iuflooence  is  weakly  like.  I’ve  alus 
known  thet  mothers  hed  nine  ways  to 
look  while  they  were  at  their  work,  but  I 
never  knew  before  thet  they  could  look  those 
nine  ways  so  beautifully,  an-  I  tell  you  it  hes 
set  me  to  thinkin'.  I  kiu  look  back  an’  see 
what  great  mistakes  I’ve  made  duriu’  my  life 
by  speakiu’  up  short  an’  sharp  like;  then  agin, 
I’ve  lost  my  iuflooence  fur  good  by  bein’  neg¬ 
ligent.  I  fear  these  things  will  tell  agin  ns  all 
sum  uv  these  days,  But  l  did  not  mean  to  be¬ 
gin’  sermoniziu’  an’  I’ll  just  stop  short  off. 

Yours,  with  more  to  cum  suui  day. 


ever  keen  witted  State  of  Kansas.  The  manu¬ 
factured  fowls,  dressed  up  in  straw  and 
grain,  all  ready  Devon,  fitly  represented  that 
wonderful  State  and  its  great  grain-growing 
farms. 

Since  my  last  visit  to  W ashington  two  years 
ago.  I  noticed  nothing  that  had  grown  so 
much  as  the  Washington  Monument.  It  real¬ 
ly  begins  to  look  imposing,  aud  as  if  it  some 
time  might  reach  the  sky,  if  it  continues  to 
grow.  1  went  sight-seeing  every  day,  like  a 
stranger,  in  order  to  please  the  six-years-old 
laddie,  and  the  sights  that  interested  him 
most,  were  the  Senate  Chamber,  tb3  National 
Museum,  the  cash-room  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  marked  spot  in  the  railway  station  where 
Garfield  was  shot. 


SCALLOP  PIN  CUSHION. 


To  obtain  just  the  right  size  of  the  cushion 
it  is  better  to  first  cut  a  paper  pattern, 
enlarging  the  shape  as  represented  in  our  en¬ 
graving  to  suit  the  purpose  intended.  Un¬ 
bleached  muslin  is  better  for  the  lining  than 
bleached,  as  it  is  more  pliable  and  softer. 
Stitch  the  radiating  compartments,  and  then 
fill  with  bran,  cotton,  or  lambs  wool. 


Scallop  Pin  Cushion.  Fig.  78. 


The  outside  must,  be  cut  a  seam  larger  than 
the  lining,  sewed  together  and  then  slipped 
over  the  cushion  after  it  is  filled.  Strips  of 
contrasting  colors,  embroidered  or  painted, 
make  a  showy  aud  pretty  affair,  finished 
with  chenille  cord  and  tassels. 


Domestic  Ccoriom^ 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


LEAFLETS 


MRS.  J-  E.  S, 


A  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER'S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIE.— No.  4. 


up  in  my  mind  how  i  n  cion,  an  uea  noptxi  my 
way  uv  doin’  would  be  real  satifactory.  It 
turned  out.  however,  that  my  ways  wns  sum 
different  from  theirn,  an’  I  hed  to  fall  into  their 
methods  instead  of  they  into  mine.  If  we 
cud  hev  sorter  compromised  it  would  hev 
seemed  real  good ;  but  no,  theirn  was  more 
stylish—  customary,  they  said.  Now-  fur  sum 
folks  it  may  be  tolerable  easy  to  change  their 
hul  way  of  livin’,  but  fur  me  'twas  downright 
hard,  an’  although  it.  was  the  hardest,  thing  I 
hed  ever  undertaken  to  do  in  my  hul  life,  1 
took  a  sensible  view  uv  it  an'  sed  I’d  learn 
how.  They  wus  payin’  me  fur  doin’  their 
work  an’  I'd  do  it  as  they  wanted  it  dun. 
Now  by  keepin’  uiy  ears  an’  eyes  open  an’  my 
mouth  shot  tight  as  a  lobster’s  claw,  1’v  got 
along  pretty  fairly,  uu’  hev  learned  a  sight 
uv  little  useful  things.  Clarinda  Ann  tells  me 
there’s  a  deal  in  the  way  uv  doin’  things  that, 
helps  to  make  one  a  good  house-keeper,  au'  I 
find  it’s  the  truth.  A  house-keeper  has  to  hev 
lots  uv  calculatin’ an'  a  ready  tuiud,  especially 
a  mind  not  easily  tlustrated.  ’cause  there’s  a 
call  here,  a  ring  there  an'  such  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
tractin'  gojn’s  on  In  the  city  that  we  never 
dream  nv  in  the  country.  One  has  to  be  ready 
fur  emergencies,  beggars  and  agents,  what¬ 
ever  one  is  doin’.  I've  learned  more  since  I 
cum  here  than  I’d  hern  tell  uv  in  my  hul  life, 
un  I’ve  learm-d  It  practically,  too. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


Feb.  25.— I  am  glad  the  writer  of  “  Plain 
Talk”  is  a  woman  and  says  she  was  born  aud 
brought  up  ou  a  farm,  for  her  letter  gives  me 
courage.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  something  tells 
her  “there's  good  in  the  girl  ”  And  yet  my  rev¬ 
eries  arc  termed  “sentimental.”  Then,  God 
knows,  every  girl  who  thinks,  and  feels,  and 
prays  “for  something  better  than  she  lias 
known,”  must  be  under  this  Ivin.  T  learned 
‘Maud  Muller”  from  the  school  readers,  and  I, 
did  wonder  how  its  author  could  know  so  truly, 
when  I  found  out  it.  was  a  naan  and  a  bachelor 
who  wrote  it. 

Yes,  I  have  sunshine  and  flowers.  The 
geraniums  bloom  bright  ly  iu  my  wiudow,  aud 
l  try  sometimes  to  snatch  a  moment  or  two  to 
copy  a  little  red  rose  that  has  struggled  from 
a  bud.  but  I  find  It  hard  work.  Two  Summers 
ago  I  had  lessons  from  a  ladv  who  came  up  to 
the  mountains;  she  almost  cried  over  my  poor 
little  attempts  at  art ;  but  I  do  not  get  any 
further,  and  this  Winter  I  have  taken  up  the 
“Study  at  Home”  course,  and  find  more  en 
couragement.  than  I  ever  met  with  yet,  for 
the  scientific  teachers  send  me  by  mail  geologi 
cal  specimens  that  are  very  Interesting,  and  1 
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PULVERIZING  HARROW 

_  ^  CLOD  CRUSHER 


Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Scrofula 
because  of  a  superstition  that  it  could  be 
cured  by  a  king’s  touch.  The  world  is 
wiser  now,  and  knows  that 
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SCROFULA 


rTJ?® '*  A  subjects  the  soU  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  !  eveler 
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U'r  make  /%  variety  of  .Si tee  i corking  tram  4  to  15  Feet  U'lrfe. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

or  *o...e  .  ,  "  1)011,1  let  y°ur  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation 
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the  kindred  poisons  of  contagious  di.-i  uses 
and  mercury.  At  the  same  rime  it  en¬ 
riches  and  vitalizes  the  blood,  restoring 
healthful  action  to  the  vital  oriruns  and 
rejuvenating  the  entire  system.  This  great 

Regenerative  Medicine 

Is  composed  of  the  genuine  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla,  with  Yeiloir  S/il- 

i input,  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  ingredients  of  great  po- 
teuey.  carefully  and  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded.  Its  formula  is  generally' known 
to  the  medieul  profession,  and  the  best 
physicians  constantly  prescribe  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  as  an 

Absolute  Cure 

Tor  all  diseases  caused  by  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  concentrated  to  the  high¬ 
est  practicable  degree,  far  beyond  any 
other  preparation  for  which  like  effects 
are  claimed,  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest, 
as  well  as  the  best  blood  purifying  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  world. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 

[Analytical  Chemists.] 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  price  $1 ;  ,ix 

hollies  fur  ffi. 


as  ot  i  estimomals  from  46  different  States  and  Territories. 

&nnnTlirn  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office: 

BROTH  ER,  MILLINGTOIT,  U.  J. 

SE.VT  FREE  TO  PARTIES  WHO  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 
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CORNS 


Are  any  of  the  Rural  readers  troubled 
with  corns  or  bunions,  or  both?  Well,  what 
do  you  use  for  relief  or  perhaps  a  cure?  I 
am  a  sufferer  from  a  bunion,  which  is.  as  far 
as  1  can  judge,  only  a  oortt  ou  t  he  joint  of  the 
tirs-t.  too.  At  any  rate,  this  is  my  trouble,  and 
l  will  hail  with  delight  auy  remedy  that  will 
give  relief,  for  though  t  have  tried  lemons, 
ouions,  aud  various  other  prescribed  remedies, 
there  comes  no  relief,  and  the  pain  is  a  sore  one 
and  eauses  much  suffering.  F.  a.  d. 


CRAZY  PATCHWURK£trU,S 

Newllav.n,  ct  ( the  orijinaurt  o}  the  Silk  Patchwork  crate) 

for.  dollar I'.-ircr  ul  tuttutlf.l silk. for  P»t-tiw.,rV>tS  pxrktgw- 

Embroidery  Sui,  maorted  color*  2 Oc. .  package,  6  |  f  ) 

®We  will  st  nd  y>m  a  watch  oracualn 
It  MAIL  OR  EIPRSSS  0.0  D..tobe 
examined  beforepnvingauf  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  retiuneii  at 
our  expense,  We  uiacurai  ture  all 
our  vratcliea  and  save  you  30  per 
cent  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free, 
Eri.r  Wetn  VV.ar  ,,r«o.  Aooocsa 

SfaunARO  AMERICAN  WATCH  CD  . 


(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


S1NHI.K  WHKFL-IIOE, 
I.TIYATOK,  AND  PLOW  . 

os  new  t  o  3 s  un  *•  tnirable  irar- 
Iene.  '*  and  <  r.nb  es  one 

luan  to  do  the  work  i  'live.  Re- 
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Awirled  HS3T  OSDSS  0?  MS2IT 
«  Meliiums  Sibibltioa.  1S3D 

Waaawnrdcri  the  firm  prrnii 
uni  m  the  International  Kxlll 
bttlon  in  Philadelphia,  in  137s. 
and  accepted  by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANT 
OTHER  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  Is  ihs  Item  Knife  in  the 
k virlrl  to  cut  Itne/enl  from  t>aio 
to  cut  down  hmmp  or  *<■< ■•c.to  cu  i 
cor*jfnlt<  Tor  feed,  to  cut  <-e.it, 
or  for  dliehlng  in  marsl>es,ani| 
has  no  tijuai  for  cutting  <  nail 
age  from  the  silo,  T  U  \  IT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  You! 

Manufactured  only  by 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


(GRAPPLING 

HAY 

FORK 


thread  stockings  is  as  follows:  Put  a  teacup 
ful  of  bruu  m  a  thin  muslin  bag,  tie  so  that 
the  bran  is  loose  in  the  bag.  and  put  into 
enough  luke-wurm  water  to  wash  the  stock 
ings.  Not  a  particle  of  soap  is  used,  the  bran 
water  takiug  the  place  of  it.  if  the  stockings 
are  much  soiled,  pass  through  two  waters. 
Roll  the  stockings  tightly  iu  a  towel  aud  dry 
at  once  before  the  tire — never  in  theopeuuir. 
By  washing  them  in  this  way,  black  stockings 
will  remain  blaek  until  worn  out.  p.  h.  k. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  C.’KEAT  .YledJcnl  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous nn.1  Physical  Debility, 
1  remuturc  necUue  In  mnn  and  tlu-  untold  Hila  ries 
that  nosh  Is  heir  to,  Ac,,  Ac.  A  book  for  every  man. 
younp.  inlditle  aKcd  and  old.  It  contains  125  preserii) 
ttoiiH  f'.r  all  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of 
Nvnk'h  l.s  in valu^ibU*,  Sn  found  Uy  the*  auth(>r,  whoso 
experience  for  2S  years  Is  -ueb  ns  |<robuhly  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  to  tile  lot  of  an\  physic  tim  '100  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  Kvonoh  muslin. embossed  eovars.  full  c 1 1 1 . 
KUarantood  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense  -me- 
enanlcftl,  literary  nnd  professional-  than  nnv  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  Jildi,  or  theuonev  .vill 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  jl.il  bv 
mall,  liost paid,  Illustra feil  sample  6  cents  Send 
M'ny-  .”1(l  modal  awarded  tUeauthorbv  the  National 
'•odlral  AsSoelatlon,  to  the  om.s-rsof  which  he  refers. 

I  Ins  book  should  lie  rr»d  hv  the  vouuc  for  Instrue 
lion,  and  bv  the  aftll.-ted  for  relief.  It  will  beuerlt 
all. — temitun  LiUieet. 

There  ts  no  member  of  society  to  whom  this  book 
will  tioi  he  useful,  whether  youth,  parent.  Knardlau, 
lustrnctor  «r  eusrgymAu.— ,trip<omuf . 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute, ov  Ov  W.  H. 
I  arker.  No  i  Kulflneh  Street,  Boston,  Mn<*  , «  ho  raav 
beeonsulu*d  an  all  disease-  requiring  skill  and  expe- 
perlence  Cbronle  and  obstinate  ttys  «  vr  Jig. 
eases  thal  have  battled  the  skill  of  xliliAJU  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  such  rp  TTyr  otst  n 
I realtsl  .lleeessfnUy  without  an  1  jH.  I  oLLl 
instance  <>f  failure. 
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CONVEYORS 

For  '1'racR.  KnprorKod 
v  For  BARNS  or  BTA0K1N  (1. 
v\llK>T  t’ombinnliou. 
NiNJk  t  soil  liv  Thousands 
VI'  Priova  1C  educed. 

Semi  lor  (  ircular. 
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U.  Dt  If  LlNO  hew  York. 


East  Wilton,  .Mr..  V.  S,  A. 
Fbr  sale  by  hardware  merchants  St  the  trade  generally. 


EXCELLKNT  CREAMED  POTATOES, 

One  large  cupful  of  rich  milk,  a  teasuoou- 
ful  of  (lour,  a  large  tablespooutul  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  aud  finely-cut  cold  potatoes. 
Flit  the  butter  into  a  small  frying  pau.  When 
hot— but  do  uot  brown — add  the  flour  aud  stir 
until  smooth,  then  gradually  add  the  milk 
l<et  boil  up,  put  in  the  potatoes,  season,  and 
let  them  just  heat,  through.  mrs.  c. 


D0YLEST0WN  HORSE  HO 


OK  CREAMERY 

N  ^  »  1  Has  t hr  Inrursi  roolinit 


f  surface,  tukesb  ,-s 
rooliug  material, 
takes  less  labor  iu 
.  operating  it,  a*.d 

r  GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

[Has  a  -•.=«p  the  wh.  le 
riepttof.'An  that  shews 
eutslde  th-e  icudit  en 
l.’-f  Up  milk  without 
toucftlu*  l'e  t'reaniery. 
<lid  cm!  *«■  the  crt'aui- 
iitio  the  » hoh-  le'.Kth 
ii  dm W!  --  eO.a  It 
U  ni»e.  nil  4'ren m 
between  milkuiKs. 
r  circular  aidu-sa 
V O  Sole  Maimfa.'f'r 

E-ri  yniAcuse,  f).  1 


Willi  eu  her  re^idur  m. -.!»»>  or  levei'tuidu^Lr 
;he  a  mplest  Mild  most  eflieient -eVecuor  made.  T 

Duylestovvn  Juniot-  Thresher  and  t'lenn 

has  lie  superior.  For  lllu-iratei!  i  'nluimrne  midri 

sole  mnniiriwturer.  DAMF.l.  HI  I^HI/.KU 

•  *«>' ll-stow  ii  Kuril.  r»  I1 


Horaluril’s  Arid  Fhoaphute, 

Valuable  Med teluo. 

Dr.  AY.  H.  I’armelee,  loledo,  Ohio,  says: 
“  l  have  prescribed  the  ‘acal’  in  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  disaases,  and  have  been  amply  satis 
tted  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
mediciual  agent*.  Adv. 


s.  s  ......  ,  tturniu.  i  IJCH* 

»Cr'  %Ave  H^QUUdn^Blnd 
<•!*,  TUnr«ui  N\ss! 


_ KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 

p - Speaks  lor  Itself. 

I  *  The  many  Farmers 

that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  iu 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  e Ircular  and 
price-list.  Geu.W.  Ki.su,  Marion,  0. 
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Saturday,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

The  House  Military  Committee  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  of  President  Hayes  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  army  from  civil  life  were 
contrary  to  law,  aud  they  are  considering 
what  legislation  is  required  in  the  premises. 

. A  resolution  introduced  iu  the  New 

York  Senate  contemplates  making  corpora¬ 
tions  and  others  using  canal  lands  and  waters 
pay  a  just  rental  to  the  State . Mr.  Lit¬ 

tlejohn  has  introduced  in  the  New  York  As¬ 
sembly  a  resolution  instructing  a  committee  to 
frame  a  bill  to  tax  corporations  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  revenue  shall  support  the  State 
canals.  The  railroad  men  will  regard  this  as 

insult  added  to  injury . C4en.  Grant  is 

well  enough  to  travel  aud  is  going  South— to 
Florida,  perhaps;  certainly  to  Virginia,  pro¬ 
bably  Norfolk . Terrible  blizzards  last 

Monday  and  Tuesday  in  many  places  in  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota . .....The  Canadian 

Government  will  send  a  troop  of  mounted  po¬ 
lice  for  service  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
view  of  the  recent  troubles  with  the  Metlakat- 
la  Indians.  By  the  present  law  the  functions 
of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  are  confined 
to  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  until  the  law 
is  changed  the  Govern  ment  could  do  nothing 

. ...Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  says  our 

army  of  35,000  men  costs  within  $500,000  of 
the  outlay  on  the  German  army  400,000  strong, 
“Ours  is  the  best  paid  army  iu  the  world.’’.. . . 
_ Indiana,  with  only  one-third  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  that  Kentucky  has  on  the  Ohio  River, 
has  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
flood  sufferers,  or  six  times  as  much  as  was 
voted  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  tbs 

same  purpose . “King  Howard,”  of  New 

Orleans,  millionaire,  real  head  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Lottery,  political  manager  and  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  State,  began  business  in 
the  Crescent  City  only  a  few  years  ago  with¬ 
out  a  cent  as  agent  of  the  Kentucky  Lottery 
Company.  The  enormous  income  of  himself 
and  his  confederates  comes  from  the  pockets 
of  disappointed  dupes  all  over  the  country., . . 
Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  sugar-grow¬ 
ers  are  in  Washington,  aud  are  reported  to 
be  threatening  the  Democracy  with  the  loss 
of  the  Louisiana  electoral  vote  unless  their 

demands  are  complied  with . .The  Iowa 

Legislature  recently  defeated  a  bill  raising 
the  salaries  of  judges  in  that  State  from  $2,000 

to  $3,000  per  annum .  For  the  third 

time  since  the  year  opened,  northern  Texas 

wears  a  mantle  of  snow . 1  he  Indians 

at  Poplar  Creek  and  Wolf  Point  agencies,  Mon¬ 
tana,  are  at  the  point  of  starvation.  They 
have  eaten  their  dogs  and  horses,  the  game  is 
destroyed,  and  many  warriors  are  unable  to 
resist  the  extreme  cold.  The  rations  issued 
monthly  by  the  Government  are  devoured 

within  a  few  hours . Notwithstanding 

the  sufferings  and  exposure  occasioned  by  the 
flood,  the  deaths  iu  Cincinnati  last  week  were 
fewer  than  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1883. 
Last  week  the  deaths  numbered  07,  and  for 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1883  and  1882 

there  were  145  aud  ] 02  respectively . 

The  Governor  of  Texas  has  sent  three  com 
panies  of  rangers  into  the  districts  which 
have  suffered  most  from  fence-cutting, 
with  the  expectation  that  some  fun¬ 
erals  will  follow  their  advent . 

The  bodies  of  Captain  DeLong  aud  his  com¬ 
rades  of  the  arctic  exploring  steamer  Jeannette 
arrived  at  Hoboken  Thursday,  and  were  car¬ 
ried  iu  grand  procession  through  this  city  yes¬ 
terday  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn . 

The  New  York  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  making  of  any  further  contracts 

for  convict  labor  in  the  State  prisons. . . . 

The  resolutions  granting  a  loan  of  nearly  $30,- 
000,000  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  were 
carried  through  the  Dominion  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  iu  Committe  of  the  Whole . Ac¬ 

cording  to  Bradstreet’s  reports  there  were  218 
failures  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
week.  The  number  was  25  less  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  14  more  than  the  corresponding 
week  of  1883,  and  83  more  than  the  same  week 
of  1882.  ...Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lias  issued 
the  120th  call  for  bonds.  Amount,  $10,000,000. 

_ Cincinnati  has  begun  to  clean  up  after  the 

flood,  and  finds  the  work  terrible.  Shawnee- 
towu.  111.,  aud  Newport,  Ky.,  seem  to  have 
suffered  more  in  proportion  than  any  other 
towns  on  the  Ohio.  Reports  of  appalling  de¬ 
struction  and  destitution  are  numerous,  bnt 
relief  measures  are  progressing  vigorously  in 
most  cities  east  of  the  Ohio,  aud  money  is 
being  sunt  daily  to  the  afllicted  districts.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  is  maintaining  her  last  year’s  enviable 
reputation  for  taking  care  of  her  own  suffer¬ 
ers,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  has  increased 
and  improved  his  facilities  for  distributing 

relief . The  British  Government  has 

given  this  country  the  steamer  Alert  for  the 


Greely  relief  expedition,  and  she  will  be  used 
as  a  supply  vessel.  She  was  built  expressly 

for  arctic  navigation . The  Earl  of 

Huntingdon,  after  making  arrangements  for 
the  settling  of  English  and  Scotch  farmers 
on  the  extensive  lands  which  he  and  his 
associates  have  purchased  in  Florida,  will 

spend  a  few  weeks  in  Washington . 

...  A  very  persuasive  rascal  induced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ignorant  Illinois  women  to  cut  off  their 
hair  aud  intrust  it  to  him  to  be  made  up  into 
fashionable  forms.  They  expected  to  thus 
achieve  a  permanent  and  beautiful  style  of 
coiffure;  but  they  never  saw  the  man  or  the 

material  again . Tremendous  floods  in 

the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  California.  Loss 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  R.R.  over  $500,000. 

. The  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 

Father  of  his  Country  was  appropriately  ob¬ 
served  yesterday  in  Washington;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  other  cities . The  local 

government  of  British  Columbia  have  proposed 
a  bill  to  prevent,  under  certain  limitations,  the 
immigration  of  Chinese;  also  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  Chinese  population  of  the  province  so  as  to 

draw  a  big  revenue  from  them . It.  has 

been  ascertained  that  in  connection  with  the 
secession  movement  in  Manitoba  there  are 
secret  organizations  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  with  which  prominent  Irish- 
Americans  are  connected. ........  One  of  the 

most  terrible  cyclones  that  ever  devastated 
any  part  of  this  country  swept  across  the 
Southern  States  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlauticlast  Monday  aud  Tuesday.  A  telegram 
from  Charleston  says  it  was  the  most  de¬ 
structive  ever  known  in  South  Carolina.  The 
telegraphic  service  was  so  much  interrupted 
by  the  storm  that  reports  were  not  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  as  late  as  yester¬ 
day,  but  those  received  show  that  the  storm 
prevailed  with  great  violence  in  14  counties 
in  that  State,  and  that  34  persons  were  killed 
and  48  wounded  in  these  counties.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  houses,  fencing  and  timber  cannot 
be  estimated.  In  the  localities  that  suffered  most 
committees  have  been  organized  and  liberal 
subscriptions  are  being  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers.  Col.  Lipscomhe,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  has  issued  a  formal  address  to 
the  patrons  of  husbandry  appealing  to  them 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  those  who  have  been 
rendered  destitute.  We  trust  that  this  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  answered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 
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O.  B.  Hadwin  of  Worcester,  late  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  bas  been 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Johu  C.  Gumming  of  Wo¬ 
burn  having  resigned..  ..The  House  Committe 
on  public  lands  has  agreed  to  report  favorably 
a  bill  forfeiting  the  land  grants  of  the  Ontona¬ 
gon  and  Brule  River,  the  Marquette  aud 
State  Line,  and  the  Marquette,  Houghton 
and  Ontonagon  roads,  comprising  about  300,- 

000  acres . With  a  view  of  suppressing  I 

Payne,  of  Oklahoma  notoriety,  and  to  protect 
the  Indians,  the  United  States  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  affairs,  has  instructed  Sena¬ 
tor  Dawes  to  report  a  bill  which  provides  that 
trespassers  upon  Indian  lands  shall  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  year  or  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $500. 

. There  has  been  started  in  Berlin  a 

“share  company  for  the  removal  of  trichina} 
from  pork.”  A  patent  is  being  applied  for  on 
a  recently  invented  process  to  that  effect, 
consisting  of  pickling  pork  by  means  of  a 
highly  heated  brine,  in  which  muriatic  acid 
forms  a  large  ingredient,  which  process,  it  is 
claimed,  will  kill  any  trichime  that  may  be 
in  the  meat,  aud  preserve  the  latter  peraia- 
nently . Mr.  Hammerling,  of  Minneap¬ 

olis,  bis  wife  and  three  children,  aud  Mrs. 
Hammerling’s  sister,  were  taken  sick  after 
eating  raw  ham  aud  the  disease  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  trichinosis.  Hammerliug  died  last 
Wednesday  aud  the  others  arc  iu  a  critical 
condition. "...  The  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  Feb. 
18  in  the  review  of  the  British  graiu  trade  for 
the  past  week,  says:  The  mild,  spring-like 
weather  favored  sowing  beans  and  peas. 
Preparations  to  saw  Spring  grain  crops  are 
being  rapidly  made.  Autumn-sown  crops 
look  exceedingly  well . The  dog  ques¬ 

tion  is  stirring  up  the  agricultural  mathema¬ 
ticians  all  over  the  country.  One  writer, 
after  making  careful  estimates  of  the  dam¬ 
age  by  dogs  in  the  Northern  States  alone, 
finds  that  it  costs  not  less  than  $88,000,000  an¬ 
nually  to  support  our  dogs,  a  sum  that  would 
buy  106,000  farms  at  Government  prices  for 
land,  or  it  would  buy  132,000  neighborhood 

libraries  of  200  volumes  each . • . The 

World's  Fair  Committee  at  San  Francisco  asks 
for  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000.  All  the 
Governors  of  States  and  Territories  are  re¬ 
quested  to  appoint  commissioners  to  visit  the 
fair . The  Winter-  meeting  of  the  Michi¬ 


gan  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  I  .. 
Lapeer  on  February  26,  at  the  invitation  I  ag 

of  the  Lapeer  Horticultural  Society .  I  at 

Of  beef  products,  the -exports  for  January,  I  of 
18S4,  were  19,796 ,975  pounds,  valued  at  $2,119,-  t! 

655,  against  13,724,428  pounds  valued  at  $1,- 
635,310  in  January,  1883.  For  the  three  P< 
months  ended  January  81,  1884,  the  exports  of  I 
beef  products  were  64,189,838  pounds,  valued  I 
at  $6,395,597,  against  42.188,944  pounds,  val-  I 
ued  at  $5,057,328  for  the  corresponding  three  I 

months  of  the  preceding  year . Foot-  I 

and-mouth  disease  is  not  very  fatal.  Out  of  I 
114,102  animals  attacked  in  England  in  the 

first  half  of  1883  only  3,464  head  died .  d 

The  importations  of  black  polled  cattle  (Gal-  D 
loways  and  Aberdeen  Angus)  into  the  United  I  ^ 
States  aud  Canada  last  year  reached  a  total  n 
of  about  1,000  head,  aud  a  still  larger  number  ^ 

are  expected  in  1884 . A  meeting  of  I  r 

Northern  and  Southern  dairymen  and  plant-  v 
ers  assembled  at  Nashville,  Term.,  the  other  I  ^ 
day.  Px-omiuent  dairymen  from  Iowa,  Indi-  I  ^ 
ana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  there  and  re-  I  t 
ceived  a  hearty  welcome.  Able  addresses  on  I  j 
the  subjects  of  dairy-farming,  stock-breeding,  I  j 
and  horticulture  were  delivered  by  represen-  I  { 
tative  men.  Tbe  greatest  harmony  aud  goo<l  I  < 
feeling  prevailed  among  the  600  delegates  in  I 
attendance.  The  Noi’tbeni  visitoi-s  expx-ess  I  ^ 
themselves  delighted  with  the  people  and  cli-  I  ( 
mate  of  Teunessee,  and  a  uurnber  w  ill  go  to 
that  State  permanently. . .  -  On  the  15th  of  Jan-  I 

I  vary  a  meeting  was  held  at.  Syracuse  for  tbe  I 
impose  of  establishing  a  Cheshire  hex'd  book.  I 
’here  were  present  the  principal  breeders  of 
he  State,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
hat  the  time  had  fully  come  to  establish  a 
lerdbook.  A  society  was  formed  to  be  known 
is  the  Cheshire  Swine  Breeders’  Association. 
Daniel  Green,  President;  Gilbex-t  Button,  I 
Tice-President;  E.  W.  IDavi>,  Secretary.  R. 

D.  Button,  E.  R.  Coe,  F.  H.  Britt,  E.  J.  Clark 
md  W.  J.  Havilaud  were  chosen  Executive 
Committee.  A  scale  of  points  was  adopted,  I 
xud  the  fee  for  registration  fixed  at  $1.  It 
,vas  also  voted  that  in  showing  Cbeshires  in  I 
breeding  classes  they  should  be  shown  not  fat  I 

but  in  good,  breeding  condition . 

In  addition  to  making  fence-cutting  a  felony, 
tbe  special  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  I 
enacted  laws  compelling  the  owners  ot  fenced  I 
lands  to  provide  a  gate  for  every  tln-ee  miles  I 
of  fence  running  in  one  direction:  a  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  illegal  inclosure  of  lands,  and  a  law 
to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  the  30, 000,006  I 
acres  of  school  lands  which  the  State  holds  iu  I 
trust  for  five  ceuts  an  acre,  which  would  give 
the  school  fund  $1,500,000  a  year,  provided  the 
lands  can  be  leased  and  the  l’euts  collected. 
These  laws  apply  mainly  to  the  western  aud 
north western  parts  of  that  enormous  State, 
where  most  of  the  school  lands  are  located  and 
where  most  of  the  difficulties  compelling  the 
special  legislation  have  occurred.  Here  there 
are  54  counties  without  a  single  sheriff,  consta- 
table  or  justice  of  the  peace.  The  Executive 
is  provided  with  an  appropriation  of  only 
$50,000  to  pay  for  mounted  police  to  catch  the 
fence-cutters,  and  the  local  machinery  for 

their  punishment  is  yet  to  be  provided . 

A  man  who  married  the  adopted  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  farmer  in  New  Brans  wick  has  sued 
the  farmer  for  $500  for  the  woman’s  services 
as  domestic  after  she  became  of  age  and  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage,  this  being  at  the  rate  of 
$50  per  year,  less  an  amount  of  goals  given 
her  by  the  fanner  at  the  time  of  her  mai-x-iage 
to  the  plaintiff . The  Canadian  Parliament¬ 

ary  x-eturn  gives  the  following  quantities  of 
wheat  and  flour  imported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  six  mouths  ending  December 
31,  1883:  Wheat,  2,882,741  bushels;  value,  8,- 
159,725  ;  for  consumption  in  Canada,  74,389 
bushels;  value,  $74,492;  duty  collected,  $11,- 
158.  Flour,  245,085  barrels;  value,  $1,169,535; 
for  consumption  in  Canada,  224,946  barrels; 

value,  $1,069,500;  duty  collected,  $112,473 . 

The  number  of  cattle  expoxted  in  January, 
1884,  were  12,844,  valued  at  $1,291,509,  against 
4,310,  valued  at  $445,012  in  the  same  month  of 
1884.  For  three  months  ending  January  31, 
the  exports  of  cattle  iueroased  from  13,685, 
valued  at  $1,111,882,  to  35,072,  valued  at  $3,527, 

106.  Exports  of  hogs  showed  a  decrease . 

r  The  farmers  of  Munitolm  aud  Dakota  iu  a  re- 
B  ceut  couveution  adopted  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  direct  communication 
e  with  the  markets  of  the  Old  World  by  a  route 
s  from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  Domin- 
i-  ion  Government  has  taken  au  interest  iu  this 
-  scheme,  uud  if  the  x*oad  is  ever  built  it  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  for  the 
i-  benefit  of  the  people.  By  the  Hudson  Bay 

j,  route  tbe  distance  from  the  Red  River  Valley 

i-  to  Liverpool  would  be  shortened  800  miles.  If 

d  this  route  is  once  opened,  a  good  deal  of 

r  the  graiu  tbut  now  goes  to  Europe  by  way 

d  of  this  city,  will  go  by  the  northern  route . 

e  Mr.  Nimmo,  statistician  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
ls  purtment,  in  a  lute  report  on  pork  production, 

e  said:  “The  net  weight  of  hogs  annually 

j-  slaugthered  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 

l6  at  5,250,000,000  pounds,  the  equivalent  of 

i-  which  is  4,725,000,000  pounds  of  cured  meats. 


. . .  .Orange  County,  N.Y. ,  milk  producers  are 
agitating  the  question  of  securing  legislation 
at  Albany  looking  toward  the  “stamping  out” 
of  the  sale  of  impure  and  adulterated  milk  in 
this  city.  They  cannot  be  too  lively  about  it. 
....The  late  freeze  damaged  winter  oats  60 
per  cent,  and  wheat  30  per  cent,  in  Georgia. 
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Acx-oss  the  Atlantic  the  Liberals  have 
gained  a-  victory  ovei-  the  Conservatives  by 
defeating  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Egyptian  policy,  etc.,  by  a  majority 
of  47  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  a  similar 
motion  the  Conservatives  had  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Loi'ds;  but  that  makes 
no  political  trouble,  whereas  if  the  Minxstry 
were  defeated  in  the  Commons,  custom  or- 
daius  that  they  must  either  resign  office  to 
their  opponents  or  “  appeal  to  the  people”  by 
dissolving  Parliament  so  that  new  elections 
may  be  held.  More  vigorous  measures  are 
being  taken  in  Egypt,  however,  where  troops 
ai'e  being  hurried  on  to  Saukim  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  also  to  Sinkat.  Tokar,  some 
45  miles  inland  fromSuakim,  was  surrendered 
to  Osman  Digna  yesterday  morning,  though 
some  of  the  gai-rison  protested,  but  as  a  heavy 
force  of  English  troops  was  advancing  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  place,  most  of  the  garrisou  pre- 
f erred  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  under  Osman,  than  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  British.  No  massacre . - . 

Chinese  Gordou  is  rapidly  pacificating  the 
Soudan  aud  expects  to  complete  the  woik 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  He  bas  re¬ 
mitted  all  back  taxes,  declared  that  he  will 
not  interfere  with  domestic  slavery,  liberated 
himdreds  of  oppressed  prisonex-s,  und  is  dow 
reforming  abuses  vigorously  aud  redressing 
injustice.  Already  Khartoum,  which  was  in 
eminent  danger  of  capture  a  week  ago,  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  as  safe  as  Cairo.  Gordon  has 
proclaimed  El  Mahdi  Sultau  of  Kordofan, 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  in  tbe  Soudan, 
and  is  about  to  start  south  to  visit  him. 
Never  has  the  influence  of  one  man  been  so 
marvelously  displayed  over  a  semi-savage 

population  of  over  50,000,000...... . 

With  regard  to  the  Franco-Chinese  trouble, 
reports  ai-e  cabled  from  China  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ax-e  abandoning  Bae-Ninh  and  the  French 
advancing  rapidly  to  occupy  it,  while  Mar¬ 
quess  Tseng,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Eu 
rope,  declares  that  an  attack  on  the  place 
by  the  French  will  be  considered  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  by  the  Chinese  France 

is  likely  to  have  her  own  way,  however . 

After  all,  the  Old  World  can  beat  the  New 
in  the  way  of  tramps.  Eight  hundred  vag¬ 
rants,  a  score  of  them  men  whose  ages  ranged 
from  90  to  99  yeax-s,  wei-e  aiTested  in  a  single 
week  toward  the  close  of  last  month  in  Pax-is. 
Many  of  them  asserted  that  they  had  not  slept 
on  a  bed  for  thirty  years . Mary  Ander¬ 

son,  the  great  American  actress,  continues  to 
meet  with  brilliant  success  in  London,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  receipts  amount  to  over 
$10,000  weekly.  No  fewer  than  thx-ee  London 
managei-s  have  offered  to  place  their  theatres 
at  her  disposal  after  the  conclusion  of  her 
present  term  at  the  Lyceum,  where  she  is  act¬ 
ing . The  train  on  which  King  Humbert 

of  Italy  was  traveling  between  Mouralto  and 
Corneto,  the  other  day,  was  attacked  by  what 
was  at  first  thought  a  baud  of  political  despe¬ 
radoes:  but  what  is  now  thought  to  have  been 
a  band  of  robbers.  No  harm  done  to  the 

King . The  Australian  colonies  are 

gradually  forming  a  navy.  The  Protector,  a 
powerful  cruiser  carrying  six  formidable 
guns,  has  just  been  launched  for  South  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Melbourne  has  torpedo  aud  gun-boats, 
and  New  Zealand  has  similarly  provided  her¬ 
self . A  German  paper  suggests  German 

subscriptions  fox*  sufferers  by  the  floods  in  this 
country.  Evidently  Germany  has  a  memory. 

. The  two  vacancies  in  the  French 

Academy  have  heed  filled  by  the  election  of 

M.  Francois  Copp6e  and  M.  de  Losseps . 

The  peace  negotiations  between  Chili  and  Bo¬ 
livia  have  been  suspended . The  first 

•  sugar  refinery  ever  established  on  the  Island 
,  of  Cuba,  and  which  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
,  structiou  in  Cardenas,  will  soon  be  l-eady  to 
begin  work.  It  will  produce  10,000  tons 
.  yearly,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  sugar  con- 

3  sumed  on  the  island . Sixty  Irish  meai- 

3  tiers  of  1  arliauicnt  of  all  shades  of  politics 
;  have  signed  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ask- 
,  ing  that  the  purchase  clause  of  the  Laud  Act 
f  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Goveru- 
f  ment  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
j  money  to  tenants,  aud  extend  the  period  for 
.  repayment  of  the  money. . A  Berlin  dis¬ 

patch  asserts  that  naturalized  Oerman- 
t  Americans  who  return  to  Germany  are  again 
y  being  rigorously  subjected  to  military  dxxty. 
d  Also  that  the  Foreign  Office  iguores  Minister 
if  Sargent  and  conducts  all  negotiations  with 
s.  I  Washington. 
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Novel  Comparison.— With  one  of  Beck’s 
fine  London  Microscopes, which  magnifies  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  diameters,  H.  D.  Thatcher,  a 
chemist  of  36  years’  experience,  has  subjected 
June  and  White  Winter  Butter  to  a  careful 
comparison.  The  substances  wanting  in  the 
white  butter  have  thus  been  carefully  traced 
out  and  supplied  to  perfection  with  his  Orange 
Butter  Color.  The  microscope  is  truly  an' in¬ 
strument  of  worth  aud  wonder. — Adv. 


Farmers— Try  It! 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter 
Color  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  oil  color 
that  will  not  become  rancid.  Test  it  and  you 
will  prove  it.  It  will  uot  color  the  butter-milk ; 
it  gives  the  brightest  color  of  any  made,  and 
it  is  the  strongest  and  therefore  the  cheapest. 
— Adv. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs 
and  Colds:  “There  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  them.’’ — Rev.  0.  D.  Watkins,  Walton, 
Bid. — Adv. 

- - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  February  33, 1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2%c.  lower; 
No,  3  Chicago  Spring,  lj^c.  lower;  No.  3  Red 
Winter  3j^c.  lower.  Corn,  )4c.  lower.  Oats, 
%e.  lower.  Pork,  50c.  lower.  Hogs,  about 
40c.  lower.  Cattle,  25c.  higher.  Sheep,  a 
trifle  higher. 

Whr.it,- In  fair  demand:  the  market  opened  Arm, 
advanced  became  easier,  declined  ligc.  and 

closed  *c.under  yesterday,  sales  ranged:  February. 
91J(®98)se,  closing  at  live;  March,  ItyWAURWc.  closing 
at  93kia920ee:  April,  dosing  at  98&e, 

May,  clu.slng  at  flS&e:  June.  kWffritgl.dlk, 


Provisions— Pork— Mess  at  $18.50;  mess  on  spot 
quoted  $18;  family  mess,  $19@19,75:  clear  back, 

20.50:  extra  prime.  $1?«17,5H.  Beef -City  extra 


India  OK's.-  In  tierces,  $2;.5O*#.00;  extra  mess,  *12  01 
<<419,00:  packet.  $13.00  In  barrels  and  $21.50  In  tierce*: 
plate  beer.  $12,501*  Duns  Hams  Quoted  here  at 
$33,Mi'rt2!i.2t'  und  at  this  Went  .«27..W«2S.W.  CUT  MEATS 
—Pickled  bcblc»,  12  5i  average,  OQc  i  city  plcltled 
shoulders,  pickled  hams,  U6tl3c;  smoked 

shoulders  smoked  hums,  U®l4kc.  Miudmck 

—L<*Dg  Cl«sr  quoted  here  at  toe-  and  at.  the  West  ')H<' 
for  long  and  short  clear,  half  and  balr.  and  for 
lotigCicar.  Dressed  Hogs  were  Uc.  lower  and  dull. 
City  heavy  to  light,  quoted  al  lie.,  und  pigs,  DWc. 
r.urd.-  Contract  grade  on  spot  at  $9.95;  quoted  ;*,9U 
®9-95;  February,  closing  89.89<ii,9.&<>:  Maren.  closing 
$9.96*9. 97;  April  closing.  $10.0$*  HI.  05:  Mav, 
closing,  *10  lOislO  It:  June  closing.  $10.14*10 18:  July 
closing,  $10.18*10.22;  August,  $10.52;  seller  year 
*9.75;  city  steam  $9.tiO»iMt5:  red  tied  quoted, 
$10.25,;  continent,  $10.30,  South  American. 

Hotter  and  Cheese.— Butter:  Elgin  Creamery. 86c: 
Pennsylvania  do.,  24c;  Western  do.,  32*340;  State 
dairy,  half  firkins,  tuba  and  palls,  22*30c :  Welsh 
tubs,  io*2He:  stab-  firkins  and  tubs,  i6*28c:  State 
firkins,  dairies,  10*300;  Western  Imitation  creamery, 
2W®20c;  Western  dairy,  14*200;  Western  factory,  9* 
21c;  rolls,  I0*l$a.  Cheese:  Choice  Eastern,  14><ci40(e; 
common  to  pruue,  i2*i2«c;  Western  fiat.  liu*hc; 
skims,  Hustle. 

Eggs  declined  further  He.  per  doz.,  with  full  re¬ 
ceipts  and  dull  trading.  State  and  Pennsylvania, 
25)$c:  Western,  25<«<25)6c;  Southern,  25c. 

1  RICE.— Steady.  Domestic,  191*70. 

Sci-iAR,— Heflned  dull  and  weak.  Spot  prices: 
Crushed,  Sc;  cut  loaf,  8c:  powdered.  7J&c;  cubes, 
7 )*e;  granulated,  7 9- We;  mould  "A,”  ;*c;  confection¬ 
er*’  do.,75-!6c:  standard  do.,  7tfi  a,7t$c;  otf  do,.  69s* 
7c:  white  extra  "C,”  63* *64<c;  extra  “C,’’  6*6Uc:  "C,” 
5?4*A?1id;  yellow,  59g*.»£c, 

Cheese.  -State  fancy,  im4*l4V6c;  do.f  actory,  choice, 
149i*l4c;  do.  do.  prime.  12)e<<id4)ic;  do  do.  fair  to 

Sood.  ibjt))2c.:  do.do  light  skims,  SfcidOe:  Ohio  factory, 
at.  fine,  mild,  L24ft*i3c;  do.  do.  flat,  fair  to  prime, 
9*l3o-  Skim*,  choice  to  5ancy,  894@9o;  do.  fair,  5* 
6>$c;  do.  poor,  Ar*4. 

Cotton.  —  Spot  cotton  was  firmer  but  without 
quotable  change.  Receipts  at  the  ports  to  day  7,793 
bab'*,  ovntnst  15,7>1  tills  day  last  week  and  15,842  last 


opened  higher,  decllneu  94c,  and  eluted  kc  under 
yesterday.  Sale*  ranged:  Cash:  53U  closing 

at  5SWc;  February.  S29*a03«e.  closing  at  33tS?s 
March,  520<i»5394,  closing  at  :.Sc;  April.  53>».<il54Vfc, 
closing  at  *3)$:  .May,  5«Hj*r>st4C.  etoslug  at  5xi$o; 


3'2«.:2t«c.  closing at  32«i3.n)(e,  April,  82Q432&C,  dosing' 
at  32l$*324tic:  Muy,  36!4r<t..ti44o,  closing  utilityac  .iuoe, 
;104i<i*(itS7e,  closing  at  369401  all  the  venr,  30*304*0. 
KVE-bull  at  58c,  Barley  Dull  at  mortde.  Fux.v- 
SREO—W'eak  and  nominal  at  $1  54  on  track.  Pork— 
In  fair  demand,  und  higher  than  yesterday;  sales 
ranged:  Cash,  $17.7.5,1 1 7.874*5  February,  $17.70* 

17.85,  closing  at  $17.8744:  March,  $17..Vl*17.s/44,  closing 
at  *l7.8.y,«.trs7!A:  May,  $17,714*19,  11,  closing  at  $18,074* 
*18.10:  June,  $17.97)v«.ik.2d.  closing  at  gis.au.  Lard— 
iu  fair  demand:  sates  ranged:  Cush.  $9.60*9.824$. 
closing  at  $9.«2V  March,  $9.3246*9.60,  closing  at  $9.55 
*9.574*;  April.  *9.75;  Muy,  $9.s2U<S9.wjJ*,  closing  at 
$9.86*9.$, 44;  June,  $9.92.4*aa.!l5;  all  the  year,  $9.3246; 
BUckiueats  —  In  fair  demand ;  shoulders, 
Hogs- Market  steady:  pocking,  $6.35.* o.sn;  pucktug 
and  shipping,  $6.*U,  .33;  light,  $6.is«6.90;  skips,  $4.rd 
*6.50.  cattle.— Exports,  «6.:.o,*7  30:  Good  to  choice 
Shipping,  $3.85*6.30'  common  to  medium,  *5, 00*5.80. 
Sheep  Inferior  to  fair,  *8.00*4.50:  medium  to  good. 
$1.75*6  50;  choice  to  extra,  $5  40*6.00. 

Cincinnati  — Wheat— Firm;  No.  2  Red.  $Utt®i.or,; 
May,  $1.09;  receipts,  1.004  bushots;  shipments,  soil 
bushels.  Coax-Dull:  No,  8  mixed,  Wdtfiic.  Oats— 
Qhlet  at  37i**:»e.  Rye  -  Steady  at  704** Tic.  Barley 
—Firm:  Extra  No.  3  Fall,  34c.  Pong  -Quiet  at  $17.75 
*18  00,  Laud— Weaker:  Prime  -steam,  *9.40:  Bvi.k- 
mkats— Steady:  Shoulder*  $7.10.  Short-rib  $9  30. 
Bacon— ldrm:  Shoulders,  $8.10:  Short-rib,  $10.23' 
Short  Clear,  $10.50.  Hogs- Stead v:  Common  and 
Light,  $5  75*7.10;  Packing  and  Butchers,  $6.75*7,50. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

Beans  and  Pkas.— Mediums,  choice,  $2.55*2.60:  mar¬ 
rows,  choice.  $3.05;  Pea,  i$sS,  small,  choice,  $2.65:  Pea, 
marrow  choice,  $i.', 5.0,2.60:  white  kluuey,  choice 
$3.50:  red  kluney,  choice.  $4*4.10;  Bean.-,  turtle  soup, 
choice,  $3. 75*3.90;  Beans,  imported,  prime,  1883,  $2.2u 
*2.ao-  Grecu  peas.  1388,  $1.36. 

Breadstuffs  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat 
Is  1H<\  lower.  Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  Is  2c.  lower; 
steamer  mixed  Is -fee.  lower  in  elevator;  White  South¬ 
ern  Is  2cr  higher;  Yellow  Southern  Is  Ic.  lower  on 
dock.  Oats.— No.  3  mixed  is  to.  lower;  No,  2  la  lc. 
ower;  No.  1  Is  lc.  lower:  No.  .3  white  Is  3e.  lower: 
No.  21s294e.  lower:  No.  1  Is  2c.  lower;  mixed  West¬ 
ern  U  lc.  lower;  white  Western  Is  2c.  lower;  white 
State  is  44c.  higher. 

R  Lou  a  and  Meal. — Flour —Quotations:  No.  2, 
$2.25*2.85;  superfine,  $2.75*3.30,  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $3.30*3.50;  good  to 
fancy  do.  $3,r>5*6.iKi;  common  to  good  extra  Western. 
$8.80*3.60;  good  to  choice,  $3.5I>*6,8»;  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio.  $3. 40*4.00;  good.  $l.uc*5.i  good  to 
choice,  $5.r.5*tiul;  common  extra  Minnesota.  3.30* 
3.60;  clear,  $l.<>0«5. i<0- rye  mixture,  $4.  c*  l.60;  straight. 

$5  1  h  It  inirniu  ill  1.  ....  1:  lc.  vj  ♦  i  * .  . 1  .  1 


*10.68:  December,  10  57*1(4.59.  Transferable  orders 
W.bO.  Highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  day:  Februa¬ 
ry,  10.78*10.73;  March,  tU83-)t.Ul.$2;  April,  10.94*10  90; 
May,  11.09*11.07;  June.  11.22*11.20;  July,  ll.3S«.U. 30; 
August,  11.41*1 1.38-  September,  1U.8*U.D8;  October, 
Hl.tj$*l0.67;  November,  10.53. 

Dried  IttciTS.-AppieB,  evaporated  raney,  1863,  13* 
1344c;  uo.  do.  good  to  prime,  1883,  IlJviUle:  do.do. 
poor  to  fair,  malic;  do.  N.  C.  and  Va.  sliced,  fancy, 
18.H3.»«S44c;  do.  do.  choice,  1881.  8*8440:  do.  do  good 
to  prime,  6Ji*7>4c:  do.  Sontnorn  sliced,  common,  6 
*644C,  do.  Term  .  Ky.  nnd  Western  quarters,  good  to 
prime,  14M8,  644*7440:  do.  N.  Y.  quurtcrs,  good  to 
prime,  744*80;  peaches,  evuporated,  peeled,  fanev, 
yellow,  2 1  *2sc:  do.  do  white,  25*  28c;  do.  do.  prime 
to  eholce,  23te 24e;  do,  unpeeled  Choice,  14*1tc;  do. 
do.  common  to  prime,  UMl3e:do.  sun  dried,  N.  C. 
Va.,  peeled,  fauoy,  Me:  choice,  liftdSc;  do.  do.  Ga. 
Taney,  LSJ^c;  prime  to  choice,  I2*13c;  peeled,  fair  to 

Soou,  8(i»lco:  do.  impeded  halves,  prime.  644t«<W4c;  do. 

o.  quarters,  prime.  344*3W.';  plums,  state-  prime, 
18R3,  Ik.i  llt^c;  do.  No u tiler  11  Damson,  12V."il3c:  cher¬ 
ries.  prime  to  choice,  14*15440;  Raspberries,  prime  to 
choice,  30<«t3lc;  blackberries,  prime  to  eJiolec.  12* 
1244c,  huckleberries,  prime  to  choice,  n.)*io>4c. 

Fri'its  and  Nuts.— Apples  continue  very  slow  and 
the  tone  Is  weak  and  Irregular  for  the  great  bulk  of 
the  stock  offering,  though  .really  fancy  fruit  Is  held 
about  steady. 

Apples,  Greening,  State,  choice,  $8.50*3.75:  do.  Bald¬ 
win*.  Eastern, choice,  $4*1.50;  do.  Baldwins.  State, 
choice,  $3.25*3.30;  Greening*  and  Baldwins,  fair  to 
good,  $3* $3.25;  apples,  (>oor  to  fair,*!  bhL  a?.2s  *$2.75; 
r lortil:  River.  Taaev.  R  box,  $i 

$150-  Florida  oranges,  choice,  bright,  V  box,  $3;  do. 
orange*,  fair  to  good.  *  box  $3..-(Vj.2.75:  do.  oranges, 
russets,  ¥  box.  $2*2.50;  dci.  oranges,  Inferior,  **  box, 
81.54'*  1.75:  crantn-rrlct,  Jersey,  good  to  choice,  $1* 
$4.50:  peanut.*,  Virginia,  hauu-pickod,  4<  *>.,  S*94*e: 

SeauutA,  farmers’.  *>  n..  7 >4* Sc;  hickory  nuts,  new, 

1  bushel,  75e.*$l;  pecans,  **  lb.,6*7Hc. 

Frozen  ForLTRT.— Turkeys,  U’estern  choice,  18c, 
Chickens,  Western,  choice,  I4*l5c  :  do.  fair  to  good, 
12*130.1  duck*,  Western,  choice,  I8*2t4c. 

Fresh  DREssxo.-Tiirkeys,  eholce.  small,  I8®i9c.: 
do.,  fair  to  good,  1C4«  17c.;  do..  Inferior.  1 1*.  15c.:  cap¬ 
ons,  large.  24*>25c.;  do.,  small  and  slips.  2i.'*gi28c.; 
chickens.  FhlLadelptila  Fall  broilers,  small,  2a*2Cc.; 
do.,  du..  large,  JiiaJ+c.;  do.,  do.,  roasting  light.  2Uc.; 
do.,  do.,  heavy,  lTwlSo,:  do,  Bucks  Co.  and  Jersey  dry- 
plckcd,  17*IS;  do.,  Jersey,  scalded,  17*18;  fowls  and 


l  “  **■'*■»  Film'-,  UU.,  l-lll'Me,  17-1*1.1 1 c* 

old  roosters,  lOintc.:  Ducks,  FhUadelphlu,  JKs22c. 


*5.45;  South  America,  $'c.'a>*:c6u;  market  closing 
dull.  Southern  Fuma -Common  to  good  exira, 
$A5o*4.7U;  good  to  choice,  $4.75*0.90.  Rt  a  Floi.u- 
Supertlnc,  $3.40*8,15,  latter  for  very  choice.  Bock- 
wheat  Flour-ShU's  at  $8,T.i*-'i  mainly  at  $2  so* 2.90. 
Coun.Meai.  5 allow Webtcrn,  $3.00w.3.3O:  Brandywine. 
$8.80*  $3. 45.  * 

grain- wheat  — Ungraded  Winter  Red,  81e.@ 
$1.12:  NO.  I  Red,  9'2c;  No.  3  Rod,  $1.04*  in  elevator- 
Steamer  No.  3  Red,  $1.94'  No.  2  Red.  $1  o»4i  m  store; 
$l.U»>4  delivered  from  store:  $1.14  ror  rail  certificates 
In  elevator,  $1.1544  for  do.  delivered  from  elevator; 
No.  1  Red,  $1.2164 di.$i. 23  In  elevator,  the  latter  an  ex¬ 
treme  and  “L.kcr,  to  fill:”  No,  2  Red.  seller 
letirunrv,  nominal.  »1.U8Q,  do.  March,  closing 
$I.O»f4;  uo.  April,  $1.11174,  <lo.  May  .  closing  $1  i:;W; 
do.  June,  closing  $1.1  iW.  Uyk  -  Western,  7DWW 
•  24ao:  Canada  and  State,  ,444*7$;  No.  2  Western  at 
71c.  In  elevator.  Baulky  Two  rowed  Star*',  62a65c: 
Mlx-roweU  Stuu%  No.  2  Catuula.  S3&8Sc: 

No.  l  Oanadn,  Unifnitlud  Canada, 

Baulky  Malt  —  Two  rowed  state,  TdwTJc,  »lx- 
rowed  Sluts'.  rt*)c!c'  Oanudu,  sr.c<., 1*1.02  4*. 
t  onN— Ungraded  mixed  at3T*62e,;  No.  8,6lc:  steamer 
ml  Ami.  til'-iuud^c.  In  elevator,  624®c.  delivered:  No 
i.»?uJ*cloUe02ert‘d:  01,1  Mo* J*.  Ill  Store;  Steamer 

w  hite.  83c.  afloat,  ungraded  w  hite,  63oif,744c.;  W  hits' 
Southern.  67l$*dKX  snot,  and  to  arrive.  Southern 
\  ellow,  62c.  uu  dock;  No  2  Mixed,  seller  February, 
63Hc:  do.  March,  closing  at  03Me;  do.  April,  634,c  do. 
May,  dosing  a t  WVjc:  do.  June,  clualng  ut  «5Ho. 
Cats  So.  8  JUxcd.  ut  4uc:  No  '2.  41^ilq,c,;  No? I, 
quoted  at  4lSje:  No  .3  White.  43ot  No.  2.  44o.:  No.  i 
UPOtgJijSdi  mlxotl  Western  lrt4v„S42e;  white  do,  41* 
4la<;  White  State,  45*4.  W:  No.  2  mixed,  seller  Fehru- 

eloslng’dlac  Murch’  W‘*|C’:  du-  Al,rl1'  IlHic;  do.  Muy, 

VIBltil.K  SUPPLY  OP  QIIAtN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

.  .  .  Fob.  16.  1884,  Feb.  17,1883, 

Wheat  bush .  31,S28,918  21,1^4,11)8 

Lorn,  bush .  13.865,879  11,140,170 

Oats,  bush  . .  8,287.356  4  098,420 

Barley,  bu»h .  3.4U0J269  l,8oO,W< 

Rye  bush .  2,341.746  I.600.42J 


12c.:  do.,  fair  to  good  7*uX\ 

Live  Poultry.— Fowls  were  In  ralr  request,  and 
prices  continue  to  bo  firmly  held.  Turkeys  in  light 
supply  and  firm.  Ducks  and  geese  sell  readily  when 
prime,  but  ordinary  very  slow, 

Fowls,  State,  Penu.  and  Jersey.  F  tb  I6e:  do.  West¬ 
ern,  V  IT,  ISiitlic:  roosters,  young,  tb,  I3*i4c; 
do  old,  F  a,  A»lOc;  turkeys,  F  »,  15  ibk::  ducks, 
Western,  F  pair.  7.Va$I.O0;  geese,  VVestern  #  pair 
$1.25*1.50. 

Gam'c.— Tame  squabs,  light,  IN  d oxen, $5.56*6:  tame 
squabs,  .lark,  K  dozen.  $1.1.11  ka 4. 50;  tame  pigeons  live, 
per  pair,  30*S5c.:  wild  pigeons,  per  dozen.  $1*1,50: 
wild  ducks,  canvass,  per  pair.  $i.75u2;  do.,  red 
heads,  por  pair.  $1.25**1.50:  do.,  mallard,  F  pair. 
50*fit)c;  do.  common,  per  pair,  20a 40c. 

Potatoes.— Accumulated  stock  here  very  heavy 
and  holders  trying  to  urge  sales  at  concessions,  but 
not  resulting  In  attracting  much  Increased  atten¬ 
tion,  nnd  the  outlook  Is  dally  growing  more  discour¬ 
aging.  Bermuda  selling  at  $4*5  V  hbl.  Sweets  very 
slow. 

Bermuda,  >  hbl,  $4*$S:  L.  1.  Rose,  >)  bbl.  bulk 
$t.'25i«,$l..V);  state  Rose,  bulk,  F  180  tb,  87c.*$l:  State 
Rose,  r.  h.  bbl,  f.  o.  b„  $1  30.a$1.85:  State  Rose,  sacks, 
90c«*$l:  State  Burbanks,  hulk,  ISO  Tb,  $1*112;  State 
Peerless:  $)  ISO  tb,  H7c.in:$l;  Slate  Peerless,  r.  h.  hbl.  f. 
o.  b.,  $1.. 30c* $1.35;  Sweet  Delaware  aud  South  Jersey, 
03,73* 

Vegeta bucs.— Spinach,  Norfolk,  F  bbl..  $t*.150; 
kale.  Norfolk.  Scotch.  F  bbl.,  73c  *$1;  do.  do.,  com¬ 
mon.  F  bbl.,  60* 75c,;  Cabbage,  1  I..  F  100.  40*$10; 
Onions,  white.  Eastern,  F  bhL.  $3*2.24;  do.,  Eastern, 
red,  $1*1.87:  do.,  t  bester  red  prime,  F  bbl,  il.u*l.25; 
do.,  do  .  poor,  V  bbl  75*870.:  do.,  yellow,  F  bbl,  $1* 
1.25:  Russia  turnips,  $1*1.25;  squash,  marrow,  F  bbl. 
<5c.(a$1.00:  do.,  Hubbard.  F  bbl.,  $3;  beets,  Bermuda, 
F  crate,  $1.50*1.75;  cucumbers.  New  Orleans,  F  doz.. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  23, 1884. 

Hkkvks— Total  for  six  days,  10,069  head  agalust  10,140 
head  for  the  correspondfn.3  time  hist  week.  Illinois 
steers,  1,308  tb  ut  $7.25;  do.  iahhib  at  $7.15:  do.  1,206  » 
$6,75:  do.  1,120  16  at  $6.40;  do.  1,130  tt  at  U44C.  56tt;  do. 
1,114  Tb  at  ll)0o,  less$i  per  bend;  do.  1,078  ft  at  ltVie, 
less  30c.  per  head:  bulls,  1,237  it>  at  $4.80.  Ohio  sU-ers, 
1.880  tb  at $7.12)0;  do.  1,804  *  at  19c.  56  k.  Penusylva 
nla  steers,  1,100  B  at  $7;  do.  1,122  ifc  at  lie,  55  IB;  bulls, 
1,410  tt  at  44*c.  Western  steers,  1,074  n>  at  1 1  Qc,  56  ». 
Kansas  steers.  1,590  k  at  $7.50;  do  1,100  IB  at  114*0,  56 
k;  do,  1,050  k  at  IDic;  do.  ljXH)  k  at  1044c,  55  k:  do. 
1,116  k  ut  $6.47.  State  steers,  1,374  k  at  $7.12)4:  do. 
1,330  k  at  llMe,  56  k;  do.  920  n>  at  10c;  oxen,  1,435  n>  at 
1144c;  do.  1,530  tt  at  1034c.  Ices  $1  per  head;  do.  1,675  tt 
at  9)4C,  55tt;  do.  1,405  tt  at  3Qc,  54  tt;  dry  cows,  911  tt 
at  SWo;  steers,  991  tt  at  944c,  55  tt;  bulls,  1,330  tt  at  5c. 


Pi^«Uai«au,si  ;3Mvjertising 


PER 

TON 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 


WM  CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER  has 

an  honorable  record  of  %  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Contains  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Gives  the 
Plant  an  early  start,  improves  quality  aud  Increases 
yield.  S3  per  ton.  Low  freights  to  all  points, 
PnmpfiletK  ard  Farmers’  Memorandum 
Rook  FREE*  Corretyoruftn''*  tolicitcd,  'A.<idrP8a 
C AYTTO A  PLA^TElt  CO.,Union  Bpringg.N.Y 


PteccUanmsi  g)Uv*rtii6iitt0 


500,000  ACRES  OF 
VALUABLE 


■  <n  NORTHERN  wis- 
CONSIN  on  the  line  of 

the  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAlLROADforsale 

on  liberal  terms  to  actual  Settlers.  Full  particulars 

with  good  map  sent  free.  CHAS.  L.  COLBY  t 
LAND  COMMISSIONER,  W.C.R.R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.l 


EXTRA,  because  grown  by  myself  from  the  very 
choicest  onions,  selected  from  a  crop  which  took  the 
first  premium  in  Essex  County  .Mass.,  famous  lor  rais¬ 
ing  the  finest  onions  In  the  United  Stales.  Early  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  Danvers,  per  )  by  mall,  $1.65.  Danvers  Early 
Red  Globe,  81.85,  Early  Red  and  Yellow  F.V,  or  Cracker, 
01.65,  and  Large  Red  Weathersfield,  01,40,  D«nve-s 
Early  Red  Globa  is  both  the  earliest,  the  eremest 
e  ropper  and  the  handsomest  of  alltbe  Bed  Onion*. 
Seed  of  my  own  raising  for  premium  stock.  Trr  It 
former*!  My  Seed  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 

JameiJ.  H,  Gregory,  Marblehead,  w««, 


■  MUSICAL 
OPTICAL 


ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL, iic.rnrr 
l*r-MA.MMOTlI  CATALOGUE  rllLL 
HARBACH  ORGANINA  CO.  Philada.  Pa 


BEST  Market  pear. 

99,999 PEACH  TREES  Alltse 
/'  eartetiotof  new  and  Ola  Straw  borrlei. 

Lx  Ss  -A  Cairauts,  ar*pe»,  Kxfpb*irlej.  etc. 


Gfl  PflDnCs'"  VE!s,RS  f'i  nu i  Mt- 
OU  unfiUo^Sir,  gv.iitlGil  i,'.iKn^ 

uauirnrHtl)  jiriati-d.KIr.  it  FAfKs.  1I1K  II... 
— —  ITUnl  KItJK,  II  irrnsct»|iic 

Vhsrin  .6,1  t’a.ry  i  nr, I 
CaM)01*  lii'l  l-n  nt )„df 
V__,  .7-—^  fripmi,  t„  -,nU  «dth  jou. 

Mil  y„u  will  nlitai.  t Uc.f 

TRUER  rUEtllt V..ini| 
your  p,nli»  KEK.  Zr-nl', 
Allmmof  SamnlM,  2ori,. 
XliiTHFOED  f  4  RD  CO»,  5drtb*d,  (*,. 


Hew  Blackberry,  early,  hardy,  good. 
Single  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one 
Send  for  tree  C'tftilcgue. 
J.  s.  COLLLNS  Mwr»l»vB,  J 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

10,000  Choice  Apple  Trees,  ‘i  to  3  years  old,  a  to  7 
feet,  815  per  hundred.  50,  OOO  Peach  Trees,  4  to  6 
feet,  l  year  from  bud,  850  per  thousand.  500,000 
•Strawberry  plant.,  ineluding  Albany,  Bidwcll. 
Shu i  pless, Downing, Ken tncky,  and  other  popu¬ 
lar  kinds,  at  8<2  per  thousand.  Large  stock  Shade 
and  Ornaineutal  Trees.  Send  tor  Catalogue 
H.  E.  ROGElfS  dk  SON,  Mt.  HoUy.  BurLCo.,  N.  J. 


1  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Da.  Chase's  Family 
Physician.  Price  8'J.OO.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  a.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

50  Chroma  cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on.  10  ets;  13  peks 
$1-  Prizes  given.  E.  D. Gilbert.  P.M..  Higgauum. CL 


SEEDS 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready  aud 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the 
leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novel  ties  of  the  last  season, 
and  nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business, 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

3?  East  19th  Sr.,  near  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Send  10c.  for  a  pack  of  our  Beautiful  Chro¬ 
nic  Cards  with  name;  3  pks.  and  -  pi  end  id 
Present  50c.  R.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


New  Style  Imported  Chromo  Cards:  beauties, 
try  them;  name  on.  10c.  Elegant  premiums  for 
agents.  2KTXA  PRINTING  CO.,  Nonhtord,  Ct. 


«  PATCH  WORK. -Package  or  bright 
elegant  silks,  plain  &  brocades,  50c.;  Jargt 
samples  10  cts.  Embroidery  Floss,  G,  oz. 
ass’d  eolors,30e.  0  pks,  yl.  Fowler<tCo..NewHaven.Ct. 

CHESTNUT  TREES  1,8  to  12  inches)  BY  MAIL. 

1‘2  Spanish  or  15  American  for  81.00. 

Send  for  NEW  NURSERY  CATALOGUE.  Free. 

WM  H.  MOON,  MorrisviUe,  Pa. 


Ol'B  LxkGK  G.lRDt.5 
^  I  tiuidedHcui.U'i'  ( 

»  **  W  Reliable  SutU  U  -Haili-d 
FREE  to  all.  We  offer  the  f.JiTEST 
Xu  celt  its  in  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn  .u-d 
Oats,  and  the_R«*t  Cotteniau  ot  Vegetable, 
EyerT.hir.g  is  tested. 


r  lower,  (»rass  and  Tree  Seed.  EverTlhir.g  is  tested. 

COLE  &  B HO..  Seedsmen,  PELLA,  10AYA 


WRITE 

FOR 


1  pkg  each  Of  Sugar  Trough  gonnl. 
Prise  Head  Lettuce,  Acme  Tomato, 
1CVI0UY-  /Vi'iry.  and  0  loir  he  it  nnd  striped 
Prtunxa.  /  have  groom  tr.r  gfn.i  ds  t>y  the 


“•CRIPPEN,  LAWRENCE  &  CO, 


S  A  LINA 
'  Kansas. 


.pUV  *  SHORT-HAND  Taught. 

kr  ■’  *  situations  furnished.  Circulars 
Address  R.  Va.lk.vti.ve.  Janesville,  Wts. 

MEN  &  W05IEN  AGENTS.  James 
E.  Whitxey.N  urseryman.Rochester.N.  Y 


■Ea,-:v  tn  Ant  d  from  font  to  n  re  (ml  1.  enrh. 
xl WUh  ear  A  order  /  ttnll  send  inv  trenu.se 
on  fence  worth  TF.X  Dollars  to  anv  Farmer.  Arutrc  a 
WALDO  F,  FRO  ir.Y  SOX  1 5,  UXFOSD  OHIO, 


lARDS.  5ii  assorted  Chromos  (new;  with  name  aud 
1  5  latest  songs,  16c.  Capitol  Card  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  (True). 

The  best  sort  for  profit.  The  most  profitable  of  all 
crops.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  on  lowland,  up¬ 
land  or  warden,  with  price  of  planes  B.  M.  WaTSON. 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


^  Resembles  fine  leather;  for  Roofs, Outside  Walls 
and  inside  in  place  of  plaster  Very  strong  and 
durable  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  sam 
tl  Pies  FREE.  Established  1866 

5  w.  H.  FAY  dk  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


PLANTS  - 

A.  E.  SPALDING. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa 


Satin  Chromo  Cards.  Beauties,  name  on  10c, 
Autograph  Album  In  gilt  and  colors  1  lie.  or  both, 
16c.  Agents  make  money.  Full  outfit  nnd  sain 
■s,  25  els.  CLINTON  A  CO.,  North  Haven.  Conn, 


POTATOES  FOR  SA LE.— RURAL  BLUSH, 
seed  grown  from  Thorburn's;  $2.00  per  bush.,  or 
$5.00  per  bbl.  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  75c.  per  bush.,  or 
$2.00  per  bbL  C.  1.  BAILEY, 

1  union,  N.  Y. 


Fine  White  Gold  Kdge  Cards  with  Name.  10c.  10 
pks  &  Premium,  $1.  SHAW &CO.,  NewYork,  N.Y 


T>  UR  AL  DENT  SEED  CORN. -Kernels  white5 
II-  large,  broad  and  heavy;  cob  small;  enormous 
ylelder,  having  yielded  150  shelled  bushels  per  acre  on 
the  Rural  Farm  Fodder  unsurpassed.  Orders,  booked 
now  at  $3  per  bu.  JAS  M.  ROWAN.  Bradevelt,  X.  ,1. 


HORT-HaXD  institute,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Situa¬ 
tions  procured:  Stenographers  supplied,  without 
charge.  Standard  Type-Writers  and  supplies. 
No  “  Cnltgraphs."  Address  W.  O.  Wtckofe. 


CULTURE,  32  Pages, Chromo,  and  copy  of 
our  PAPER,  mailed  free.  GREEN’S 
FRUITGROW  ER,  Rochester.  N .  Y. 


IR  Lovely  Chromo  Cards,  name  In  script  10c.;  I!  pks. 
with  elegant  Bund  Ring  $!.  Agt’s  Book*  lU'd  Pre 
lum  List  2?c.  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Haveu.Ci 


LANCS 

LIVE 


DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY 
CATALOGUE  AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRUIT 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTER.  SENT  FREE 
TO  ALL  APPLICANTS.  Win.  H  Hoou. 

MORRjsvTU.it,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


85,000  Peach  Trees 

PEDIGREE  TREES. 


General  Adverti.ing  Rate,  or 

THE  RURAL  NSW  -  YORESR. 

The  following  rates  ore  invariable.  All  are  there . 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  strove 
futile . 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  vear 

from  ituto  -f  first  insertion,  per  agatellne,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  spaoo .  . .  25  * 

Preferred  positions.  . .  .25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adi'.,  per 

line, minion  leaded. . . . .  TScenta 


Budded  on  stocks  grown  from  Tenn.  natural  pits, 
the  best  In  the  country.  Largest  stock  of  trees  in 
Eastern  New  York.  KlEF'Ptfl  Pear  and  a  lull 
line  of  SMALL  FRUITS.  Over  30  First  Premiums  for 
our  Straw  berries  last  year,  a  cull  Hue  of  FARM  and 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogue 
free  on  application.  W  .  L.  FEKRIs,  Jr., 
Dutchess  Nurseries  Co.  (Limited'.  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y. 


WILD  FLOWERS 

Ferns,  Alpine,  Ac.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EDWARD  GILLETTE,  South wlcb,  Muss. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Early  Mayflower,  Dakota 
Red,  Rural  Blush,  O.  K.  Mammoth  Prolific,  Jones's 
Prize-Taker.  Wall’s  Onuue,  Early  Sunrise.  Rubicund, 
Hall'*  Eaily  Pcacltblow,  Boston  Market,  aud  all  the 
Best  New  and  Standard  Varieties^  stock  first  class. 
Prices  low.  Catalogue  and  Price-List  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address  It.  L.  BOA  RDM  AN. 

Sheffield,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. .......  $8.04  12s.  6d.) 

France .  3L04<16)4fr.) 

French  Colonies. . . .  4.08  (29)4  tr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


A4AAAF0R  VEGETABLES 

nL  Irisllll1  orVEH  TO  M1 

v  IUUUaTHOUSAMD  DOLLARS 

For  the  LARGEST  CROPS 

of  VEGETABLES  and  GRAINS.  My  Cata¬ 
logue  i  wnt  (keel  will  give  all  the  detail*. 
Janie*  J.  U.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mad 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City  N.  Y. 
as  «eoond-<siM*  mall  matter. 
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£ox  i\)t  Jjmtttg. 


A  CALIFORNIA  LETTER. 


Uncle  Mark: — Will  you  permit  a  little 
girl  iu  far  away  California  to  join  your  band. 
We  have  only  been  subscribers  to  tlie  Rural 
New-Yobkkr  for  little  over  a  year,  but  papa 
says  we  are  life-long  subscribers  now.  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  Cousins  something 
about  our  Western  home.  I  live  in  a  valley 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  a  pen-picture  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  they  look  now,  with  their  tops  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  I  can  see  some  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins  laughiug  at  snow  being  such  a  beautiful 
sight,  but  we  do  not  very  often  have  snow 
here,  having  had  it  m  the  valiey  only  twice  in 
the  last  eight  years.  We  have  no  rains  here 
from  early  in  Spring  until  late  iu  Fall,  and 
everything  is  irrigated  to  insure  a  crop.  We 
raise  a  great  deal  of  fruit  here— apples, 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  plums,  figs, 
prunes  and  persimmons,  all  grow  nicely. 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  a  trip  we  took  to  the 
mountains  oue  Summer.  A  merry  company 
of  us  started  very  early  one  morning  with 
several  wagons  and  a  camping  outfit,  for  we 
were  to  be  gone  three  weeks.  The  second  day, 
at  noon,  we  got  to  the  foot  hills  and  then  we 
went  up  and  down  mountains  aDd  around 
grades  (roads  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains).  It  made  me  dizzy  to  look  down  the 
canyons,  the  bottom  seemed  so  far  away,  and 
I  thought,  what  if  the  wagon  should  slip  oil; 
But  we  met  with  no  mishap  and  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  big  trees  in  Tulare  County.  The 
largest  one  is  called  General  Grant  aud  is  105 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  There  are 
several  other  very  large  trees  near  by,  some 
being  named  and  some  not.  One  large  tree 
had  fallen  down  and  been  burnt  out  on  the 
inside,  leaving  only  the  outer  shell.  One  of 
the  party  rode  inside  the  trunk  on  horse  back, 
but  could  not  reach  the  top  with  his  gun 
when  he  held  it  up,  even  when  on  his  horse. 
Another  tree  that  had  t>een  burnt  the  same 
way,  had  been  used  as  a  blacksmith’s  shop.  I 
have  heard  that  since  then  there  has  been  a 
partition  put  up  iu  this  tree  and  two  families 
use  it  for  a  Summer  residence.  ’I  he  bark 
on  these  trees  is  very  thick— sometimes  two 
feet— aud  is  soft  to  the  touch  I  was  going  to 
say  spungy,  but  it  is  bardly  that,  and  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  pin-cushions;  wo  always  bring 
some  Rome  with  us  to  send  to  Eastern  friends, 
who  consider  it  quite  a  curiosity. 

There  are  many  wild  flowers  growing  in 
the  mountains,  some  being  peculiar  to  this 
State.  1  should  like  to  describe  them,  but  can 
only  do  so  from  memory,  so  will  wait  until 
we  take  another  trip  this  Summer,  ami  then, 
if  Uncle  Mark  is  willing.  I  will  tell  of  them. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all,  to  my  notion,  is  the 
Snow  1  lant.  There  are  only  two  or  thieh 
varieties  of  ferns  growing  there.  Game  is 
abundant,  and  we  always  have  plenty  of  quail 
to  make  pot  pie;  that  seems  to  be  the  most 
common  dish  of  campers.  We  are  never 
bothered  with  rain  in  our  trips,  and  we  make 
our  camps  under  a  large  live  oak  or  piue 
tree,  and  enjoy  ourselves  to  our  hearts’  con¬ 
tent  and  get  as  brown  as  gypsies.  And  oh ! 
such  appetites  as  the  mountain  air  gives;  it 
seems  as  if  we  could  eat  all  the  time.  How  we 
dread  the  coming  of  the  time  when  we  must 
leave  and  go  home.  But  the  older  ones  of  the 
party  begin  to  tuink  of  home  duties  aud  so  we 
have  to  turn  our  steps  homeward.  When  we 
arrive  at  home  again,  we  think  its  the  best 
place  iu  the  world  after  all.  lillie  WILSON. 

Tulare  Co. ,  Cal. 

■  - 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Perhupssome  of  the 
Cousins  are  as  interested  as  I  am  in  raising 
small  fruits,  and  would  like  to  read  my  expe¬ 
rience.  L  set  out  my  first  raspberry  and  straw¬ 
berry  plants  two  years  ago  this  Spring,  with 
the  expectation  of  having  to  work  all  Summer 
over  them,  to  keep  the  runners  oif,  and  the 
weeds  out,  but,  to  my  surprise,  they  needed 
very  little  care;  in  fact,  I  gave  them  too 
much,  for  I  cultivated  them  while  they  were 
in  bud  and  blasted  a  great  many,  but  it  being 
the  first  year,  I  did  not  expect  any  berries 
In  the  Fall  1  cultivated  the  plants  thoroughly 
and  set  out  more  plant®  on  a  side  hill,  sloping 
to  the  northeast.  I  do  not  thins  they  will  do 
as  well  as  my  old  plants,  that  were  set  in  a 
low,  rather  moist  place,  I  gave  them  no 
mulching,  but  they  came  out  splendidly  in  the 
Spring.  Last  Winter  they  were  mulched, 
aud  1  shall  see  which  method  is  the  best  lor 
them— mulching  or  not  mulching. 

Last  Spring  I  set  out  some  wild  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  and  1  am  very  eager  to  see 
if  they  will  improve  by  cultivation,  so  as  to 
equal  my  cultivated  ones. 

1  have  found  that  the  Sharpless  Strawber¬ 
ries  did  much  better  tbau  the  Crescent,  being 
very  large  and  sweet.  I  have  some  Manches¬ 
ter  plants  that  Mr.  Hale  sent  me,  but  1  had 


only  one  berry  from  them,  for,  as  “Uncle 
Mark”  told  me  to  do,  1  picked  all  the  blossoms 
off,  because  they  were  new  plants  I  wauted, 
and  not  berries;  but  the  berry  1  did  get  was  as 
good  as  two  Crescents.  The  raspberry  plauts 
he  sent  mo  are  the  best  I  have.  My  red  rasp¬ 
berries  trouble  me  by  coming  up  very  thick 
aud  fast.  How  can  I  keep  them  in  rows?  I 
want  to  plont  some  nuts  this  Spring;  will 
you  please  tell  me  how  to  do  so? 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  allie  w. 

[The  way  to  keep  your  raspberry  vines  with¬ 
in  bounds  is  by  pinching  back  the  sucker  buds. 
Treat  the  suckers  as  you  would  weeds.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  you  gathered 
your  nuts  in  the  Fall,  especially  if  hard  shelled 
ones,  and  buried  them  in  the  field  over  W  in¬ 
ter,  as  the  frost  would  have  aided  the  germs 
iu  making  their  escape.  Plant  the  nuts  about 
one  inch  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  being  18 
inches  apart.  Transplant,  when  of  sufficient 
size,  to  the  nursery  rows. — Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins — 
Our  flowers  did  not  do  very  well  last  season, 
for  they  were  drowned  until  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  then  baked  until  frost,  so  you  see  I 
did  not  have  a  very  good  chance.  But  I  shall 
try  and  do  better  in  the  future.  Dear  Cous¬ 
ins,  why  dou’t  Uncle  Mark  tell  us  bis  real 
name!  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
surely  must  be  some  forlorn  old  maid,  or  per¬ 
haps  an  old  bachelor  that,  has  been  crossed  in 
love,  and  is  now  trying  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world  by  amusing  and  interesting  the  child¬ 
ren.  Now  Ullcle  Mark,  if  I  am  right,  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  will  keep  silent. 

Your  loving  niece,  etta  shaekner. 
Washington  County.  Iowa 
[I  have  decided  uot  to  remain  silent,  so  you 
may  draw  your  own  conclusion.  Surely,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  aid  the  young  folks 
in  auy  way  that  lean,  and  (  think  I  should 
still  take  pleasure  iu  doing  the  same,  whether 
I  were  an  old  maid,  or  an  old-bachelor-crossed- 
in-lovt,  the  gray  haired  father  of  many  child¬ 
ren,  or  one  of  those  •'  real-’  good-looking  youug 
men — providing  the  children  were  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  good  as  the  members  of  the  Youths’ 
Horticultural  Club.  But  I  think  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  learn  more  of  me.  would  be  for 
any  or  all  to  call  at  the  Rural  Office,  where 
they  would  be  cordially  welcomed  by 

Uncle  Mark.] 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 


C.  L  ,  Floyd,  Ind  —Can  a  river  run  up-hill? 
We  are  having  a  controversy  in  our  school 
concerning  the  flow  of  rivers.  One  party 
says  that  it  is  possible  for  rivers  to  ruu  up¬ 
hill,  and  that  they  do  it.  citing  as  an  instauce 
the  river  Amazon,  while  the  other  party  is 
just  as  positive  that  a  river  cannot  accomplish 
this  feat.  Who  is  right? 

A  ns. — All  moving  bodies  of  water,  such  as 
brooks  aud  rivers,  seek  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
or  of  some  large  body  of  water,  which  lias  an 
outlet  into  the  ocean,  or  whose  water  is  carried 
away  by  evaporation.  There  must.  then,  be 
a  descent  to  the  ocean,  which  is  more  or  less 
gradual.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  tne  person 
claiming  that  the  Amazon  flows  up-hill,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  tide  is  felt  400  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  But,  ou  the  other  Laud,  the  river 
current  is  distinctly  perceptible  for  more  thau 
200  miles  from  the  shore  at  sea.  This  tidal 
phenomenon  on  the  Amazon  is  known  as pro- 
roco.  No,  rivers  do  not  flow  up-hill. 

W.  J„  Jr,,  Godfrey,  IU  —  Are  Niphei os.  Co¬ 
quette,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Pink  Cluster,  Black 
Prmceaud  Madame  Piantier  Roses  a  good  col¬ 
lection? 

Ans— I  hardly  know  wliat  you  wish  your 
collection  for.  If  for  out-door  culture,  Madame 
Piantier,  Paul  Neyron,  General  Jacqueminot, 
La  Reine,  and  Alfred. Colomb  are  very  good 
varieties.  Nipbetos  and  Perle  des  Jardins  are 
Tea  Roses  aud  are  tender,  and  will  not  do  for 
outdoor  culture.  The  others,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Pink  Cluster,  with  which  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  will  do  for  outdoor  culture. 

A.  K.  J.,  Collins  Center ,  N.  Y— What  food 
is  best  for  a  colt  eight  or  nine  months  old  ? 

Ans. — The  best  graiu  ration  for  a  colt  is 
one  to  two  quarts  of  oats  with  a  pint  of  oil 
meal  twice  a  day.  This  and  good  hay  will 
keep  a  colt  iu  flue  condition. 

I.  G.  M.,  Mallory,  N.  Y.— How  can  I  de¬ 
stroy  cucumber  bugs. 

Ans. — A  teaspoouful  of  saltpeter  in  a  gallon 
of  water  will  make  a  good  solution  to  apply. 
Pour  a  pint  of  it  on  each  hill. 

F.  M.  P.,  Williamsburg ,  Va  -  Will  some  of 
the  Cousins  tell  me  the  best  way  to  raise  young 
chickens  aud  ducks?  Will  somebody  answer 
this  query  ?  It  will  be  a  good  opi>ortumty  for 
some  one  to  talk  poultry. 

F.  S.  J.,  Galesburg,  Mich— What  is  the 
best  thing  to  keep  worms  from  cabbage  plants? 

Ans. — Pyretbrum  powder,  or  an  emulsion 
of  soap-water  and  kerosene  is  good, 


PterfUaneoujs  IMU’crtiiSittg. 


JUDGE  KELLEY’S  VIEWS. 


The  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  has  long  been  known  for  bis  fearless  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  right,  aud  his  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  wrong.  Since  1860  he  lias 
been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  Fie  has  always  been 
known  as  a  man  of  positive  counsels;  a  power¬ 
ful  speaker;  an  earnest  debater;  an  able 
thinker,  aud  an  unwearying  worker. 

Judge  Kelley  has  been  so  long  and  so  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  American  p  oph.  that  his 
sentiments  on  auy  important,  subject  are  val¬ 
ued.  even  by  those  who  do  not  agree  politically 
with  him.  ’  He  L  emphatically  a  mau  of  the 
people.  Elevated  to  the  Judgeship  many 
years  ago,  he  proved  to  be  a  man  of  such  un¬ 
swerving  integrity,  such  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  such  depth  of  conscientious  convic¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  for  a  long  term  of  years  re¬ 
tained  on  the  judicial  bench ;  and  on  in's  desir¬ 
ing  to  retire  to  the  comparative  seclusion  of  an 
extensive  law  practice,  was  told  by  the  people 
that  he  must  serve  them  in  Congress.  For 
twenty-three  consecutive  years  his  Congress¬ 
ional  service  has  beeu  rendered  with  singular 
fidelity  and  purity.  Bis  utterances  are  well 
known  to  come  from  his  iumost  heart,  and  his 
opinions  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  The  judgment  of  such  a  man 
carries  with  it  immense  weight,  aud  Ids  views, 
whether  on  public  affairs  or  private  interest®, 
are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
thoughtful  persons. 

Judge  Kelley's  power  of  resistance  to  obsta¬ 
cles  which  would  have  put  an  ordinary  mau  in 
his  grave.  Las  loDg  been  the  subject  of  com¬ 
ment,  not  only  among  his  friends,  but  by  the 
public  generally.  Such  was  his  physical  con¬ 
dition  ten  years  ago,  that  it  was  feared  that 
the  next  Congressional  session  would  be  his 
last. 

For  rnauy  years  the  Judge  had  beeu  afflicted 
with  the  most  obstiuate  catarrh,  which  defied 
all  the  old-fashioned  remedies,  and  which 
would  have  entirely  laid  on  the  shelf  a  less  in¬ 
domitable  man  than  himself.  Hisllfe  became 
almost  a  burden  to  him,  and  he  was  nearly  at 
death's  door.  To-day,  although  at  an  age 
when  most  men  begin  tosbow  signs  of  wearing 
out.be  is  hearty  ana  vigorous,  and  as  ready  aud 
as  able  to  perform  his  ar  duous  Congressional 
duties  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago. 

An  account  of  Judge  Kelley’s  remarkable 
case,  as  given  by  himself,  will  bo  of  interest 
to  all  who  are  suffering  with  Catarrh,  and 
who  are  wondering  what  they  shall  do  to  get 
rid  of  this  horrible  disease  One  of  our  editors 
recently  spent  a  morning  with  Judge  Kelley 
at  that!  geutleman’s  home  iu  Wed  Philadel¬ 
phia.  To  him  the  Judge  communicated  the 
history  of  his  illness  and  recovery  subetan- 
-tially  as  follows: 

“I  had.  as  a  hereditary  victim  to  Catarrh, 
suffered  for  years.  I  was  subject  to  violent 
paroxysms  of  coughing.  Straining  for  relief 
had  produced  abrasion  of  the  membranes  and 
daily  effusion  of  blood  from  my  throat.  For 
four  years  1  passed  a  portic  n  of  each  Congress¬ 
ional  vacation  m  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  on 
the  Pacific  coas..  While  there  i  found  relief, 
but  when  I  returned  to  tide-water  the  disease 
appeared  with  apparently  renewed  vigor.  My 
breathing  power  diminished,  so  that,  in  the 
early  Summer  of  1873  it  was  little  more  than  a 
panting  for  breath  About  two  years  before 
this  my  attention  had  been  called  to  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Gas  as  Uieu  administered  by 
Dr  Starkey.  A  friend  who  had  great  faith 
in  its  efficacy  advised  me  try  it  Un  reading 
Dr.  Starkey’s  advertisement  l  threw  the  little 
book  aside,  and  declined  to  resort  to  the  tivat- 
meu  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  quack  medi¬ 
cine  which  proposed  to  cure  every  tiling,  aud 
was  consequently  without  adaptation  to  auy 
particular  disease,  I  grew  worse,  and  in  the 
Summer  my  breathing  was  so  short  that  a 
cough,  a  sneeze,  or  a  sigh  produced  such  acute 
pain  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  that  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  close  up  my  affairs,  as  1  did  uot 
believe  1  could  last,  for  sixty  days.  Nor  do  I 
believe  I  would  have  lasted  for  that  time  had 
1  not.  found  a  potent  curative  acent. 

•'I  had  lost  none  of  my  prejudice  against  the 
gas  as  a  medicine,  but  iu  very  despot ation, 
seeing  that  itc.ould  not  make  me  any  worsethan 
I  was,  and  as  medical  treatment  had  utterly 
failed  to  meet  my  case,  1  concluded  to  try  it. 
After  a  thorough  examination,  Dr.  Starkey, 
to  whom  I  w-s  then  a  stranger,  said:  “Sir,  i 
have  no  medicine  for  either  form  of  your  dis¬ 
ease  (alluding  to  the  catarrh  and  the  bleediu^ 
at  the  throat),  but  if  you  will  give  me  time  1 
will  cure  vou.1  My  response  was  a  natural 
one.  ‘You  are  irutikin  saying  you  have  no 
medicine  for  either  form  ot  my  disease,  and 
yet  you  propose  to  cure  me.  By  what  agency 
Will  you  work  this  miracle?’  ‘The  Oxygen 
Gas.’ said  he,  ‘is  uot  a  medicine.  It  has  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  medicine  compounded 
of  drugs.  These  create  a  requirement  for  con¬ 
tinual  increase  of  quantity' to  betaken:  and, 
if  long  persisted  iu,  produce  some  form  of  dis¬ 
ease.  But  the  gas  produces  no  appetite  for 
itself.  It  passes,  by  inhalation,  into  the  blood, 
and  purifies  and  invigorates  it.  The  system  is 
thus  enabled  to  throw  off  effete  matter.  You 
will  find  by  experience,  if  you  try  the  treat¬ 
ment,  that  )t  will  uot  Increase  the  rapidity  of 
the  action  of  your  pulse,  though  the  beating 
thereof  will  be  stronger  under  its  influence.' 

“This  explanatiou  removed  my  objections, 
and  1  could  see  how  such  uu  a^ent  could  operate 
beneficially  in  cases  of  widely  different  symp¬ 
toms  and  character. 

“Dr.  StarkOJ  said  tbul  the  cells  of  my  left 
lung  were  congested  with  catarrhal  mucus, 
aud  that  lie  believed  the  gas  would  at  once  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  the  removal  or  the  deposits  and 
the  restoration  of  my  full  breathing  power. 

“I  entered  ou  the  use  of  t  he  treatmeut,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  with  an  improved  appe¬ 
tite,  with  the  ability  to  sleep  several  consecu¬ 
tive  hours,  with  a  measurable  relief  of  the 
puiu  iu  the  luug,  and  with  Dr.  Starkey’s  con¬ 
sent,  I  made  the  tour  of  the  takes  from  Erie  to 
Duluth,  iu  company  with  my  venerable  friend, 
Henry  C.  Carey.  Returning,  we  visited  friends 
in  St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

“Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat,  I  re¬ 


mained  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Summer 
and  inhaled  the  gas  daily',  with  the  happiest 
effect.  Before  Congress  assembled  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  my  lung  had  been  relieved  of  much  of  its 
nauseous  deposit,  aud  1  was  able  to  breathe 
without,  pain. 

“Without  detaining  you  with  detail,  I  may 
say  that  iu  the  progress  of  my  recovery,  l  had 
occasional  hemorrhages,  which  always  pre¬ 
ceded  a  palpable  step  in  the  progress  ot  recov¬ 
ery;  so  that  I  came  to  regard  thoseunwelcome 
visitors  as  part  ot  the  remedial  action  of  na¬ 
ture,  assisted  by  Compound  Oxygen  Gas. 

“I  am  now  more  than  ten  years  older  than 
I  was  when  I  first  tested  the  treatmeut.  I 
have  had  no  perceptible  effusion  of  blood  for 
more  than  six  years  I  breathe  as  deeply  as  I 
did  at  any-  period  of  my  youug  manhood,  and 
my  natural  carriage  is  so  erect  us  to  elicit  fre¬ 
quent  comment. 

“I  have  regarded  my  case  as  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  oue,  aud  yet  I  nave  had  under  observa¬ 
tion  oue  which  I  regard  as  more  remarkable 
than  my  own — that  of  a  youug  lady  who  Lad 
been  paralysed  by  fright  and  contusion  when 
her  horses  rau  away  and  her  carriage  was  de¬ 
stroyed;  aud  to  whose  father,  Dr.  Btarkey, 
after  examining  the  case,  said  she  was  beyond 
the  roach  of  human  agency.  1  know  her  now 
us  a  happy'  wife  aud  mother,  restored  to  most 
excellent,  health. 

“You  may  judge  of  my  restoration  to  health 
by  the  contrast  between  the  results  of  some  of 
my  recent  Congressional  debates,  compared 
with  what  they'  ware  in  1371.  In  that  y ear 
wbeu  1  spoke  iu  the  House  iu  favor  of  the 
grant  by  the  Goveriuent  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  1  w  as  so  prostrated  by  theoxertion 
that  my  deal1  friend,  the  late  Col.  John  W. 
Forney,  left  the  gallery  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  in  order  to  come  to  the  door  of  the  hall 
to  assist  in<?  when  I  should  fall.  I  found  on 
quitting  the  floor  that  there  had  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  four  that  in  uiv  zeal  I  was  passing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence. 

“But  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1882,  when submit¬ 
ting  an  argument  iu  favor  of  a  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  1  hold  toe  floor  for  nearly'  three  hours; 
though  parts  of  t  he  debate  mi  ht  be  character¬ 
ized  as  a  wrangle  between  myself  aud  others; 
uud  as  l  did  not  obtain  the  floor  until  the  atter- 
nOOti.  I  surrendered  it,  because  the  close  Of  the 
day  had  come,  when  members,  appetites  told 
them  that  dinner  was  ou  the  table  The  t-ven- 
iug  w  as  passed  in  my  rooms,  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  sociability,  iu  which  a  number  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  my  district, 
w  ho  happened  to  have  been  in  the  House  dur¬ 
ing  my  speech,  participated. 

“On  a  recant  occasion  1  addressed  five  thou¬ 
sand  people  iu  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
M u mV,  w  ilhouf.  feeling  auy  exhaustion.  1  have 
a  hearty  appetite  and  am  able  to  take 
abundant  exercise.  I  sleep  web  and  have  a 
far  better  color  in  my  cheeks  thau  I  bad  ten 
years  ago. 

“You ask  if  I  still  continue  the  treatment. 
Whenever  I  am  iu  Philadelphia,  and  feel  a 
fresh  cold,  or  suffer  from  the  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion  which  follow  s  vxcTSwive  labor,  I  go  to  the 
office  of  Drs  cuu  key  A  Palen  and  resort  to 
the  treatment,  aud  am  never  without  the 
‘home  treatment’  iu  Washington,  l  have  the 
highest  confidence,  uot  only  in  the  treatment 
itself,  but  in  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  as  gentle¬ 
men  of  skill,  integrity  aud  good  judgment.” 

To  learu  all  about  Compound  Oxygen, 
write  to  Drs.  MacKey  A  Palen,  1100  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  for  pamphlet  setting 
forth  full  particulars. 

STRACH  AUER’S 

Church  Music, 

For  Quartet  and  Octet  Choirs. 

Mr.  Herrmann  Btracii  auku,  whose  pure  and  ele¬ 
vated  tm*t*-,  un  i  decided  talent  ns  a  composer  well  lit 
him  for  tin’  task,  has  here  given  u»,  In  ftu  octavo  book 
of  11"  pages,  very  bountiful  >iuurtt  ts.  iu  the  form  of 
tin  higher  church  music.  Hult  are  his  own.  and  half 
arrangi'ineiils  from  the  great  masters.  Choir  leaders 
will  tlucl  iblett  treasure.  Price  iu  Boards,  91,011. 


Luddeu’  <  Pronouncing  Dictionary  i  ^Musical 

T K It  VI H  ($1.25tln  all  languages,  Is  a  most  handy  and 
convenient,  book  for  all  musical  people. 


READING  FOB  THE  MUSICAL  MILLION 

found  in  Hit  son  .*  Co.'s  most  Intnrcsttng  Books  ok 
MUSICAL  Litkhattkk,  every  \  ear  more  popular,  uud 
worthy  of  purchase  for  Ptuiuc  Libraries,  and  by  all 
students  ol  music.  Lises  of  Uc«  lliovoil  191.50); 
Coil-chalk  iSl.'.’.'i),  (  liopm  $1.20):  llntidcl  S',’); 
>•  eiidelssoim  ($1.25);  Hosulnl  <31. Ml);  !*ih»itmun 
(II.8AIS  Mo*u»-t(SL50i;  'on  Weber  (2  Vo  Is.,  each 
$1,25)  aud  many  others.  Send  for  lists. 


VVAK  SONG*  50  cents,  Everybody  is  singing 
them,  immensely  populur  book. 


CJUITAK  AT  llUlUEltil.  New.  large  and  fine 
colie.-tton  of  bright  und  popular  music. 

Lists  furnishe  1.  Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price 


OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO  Boston. 

H.  DriSON  &  CO.. - H87  Broadway,  New  York. 


'I'lii*  elivmiv  sol  lit  plnln  ring,  Mimic  ot 
.Ileus  j  IH  k.  hulled  Gold,  p»i:kcU  In 
f  Velvet  Gasket,  wsmuilwt  5  years, 
THMt-esId,  due,,  ti  fur  91. Ru,  GO 
bard*,  “Re*UtIe»,"  all  Gold,  (sil¬ 
ver,  Boses,  l.llles.  Mottoes,  Ae.,\vilU  ncm,<  on,  10c.,  11 
pucka  91.00  bill,  slid  tl.o  Gold  Ring  l’rce. 

U.  8.  CARD  CO..  CENTKRBROOK.  CONN 


scroll  otiwyor. 

On  receipt  of  1 5c.  I  will 
set  il,  pcrHpniiL  tlrs  three 
hbHf  HiHckt  i  Iinwign,  nize 
Wxil,  un«l  a  liw*?»r  number 
pTmuw  ninl  lirnuhf‘iil  iiiinin* 
tnre  UnMitfiHpir  *n  nil  Haw¬ 
ing  Ur  "«i»l  6c  for  new 
i 1 1 it* tinted  <';»tnlopne  of 
eml!  ^nwt.1 40 bu*.  Kwncv 
a,  .Meehnnlrjs*  Tools, 

-t»H  Caleb*.**  fur  Set  oil - 
work.  Clock  Movements, 
.  Gu»: at  Bargains  kn 

POCKET-KNIVES. 

Gn'Hier  Inducements  in 
etc  .for 
tluiQ 
ess 
Y. 

216-220  Asy  m  St., 

Hiir  fird,  Conn. 

State  whmo  you  saw  this 
Advertisement, 


Julverizing  Harrow, 

€wd  Crusher  anoLeveler. 

>See  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGcQTgH 


THE 

GreatAmfrican 


Company 


PERSONAL 


i.sccltancou#  3UI vnlts i n g 


JTmptment.$  and  gttachiiury 


The  wealthiest  person  in  Florida  is  ex- Sen¬ 
ator  Yulee,  who  is  worth  three  million  dollars. 

W.  W.  Cordoban’s  bandwriting  is  small 
and  legible.  He  is  eighty-five,  but  still  attends 
personally  to  his  business. 

The  richest  New  England  Senator  is  Eugene 
Hale,  worth  a  million.  Senator  Fair,  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  is  worth  eighteen  millions. 

The  richest  man  in  Maine  is  ex- Governor 
Coburn,  who  has  recently  made  the  largest 
sale  of  Western  land,  it  is  said,  ever  effected 
by  one  person  iu  this  country,  amounting  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Major  William  Arthur,  the  President’s 
brother,  beans  a  strong  resemblance  to  him, 
although  more  military  in  bearing  and  lighter 
in  build.  Lie  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  active 
service  on  the  Plains  and  in  the  civil  war,  and 
bears  severe  scars. 

Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  is  described 
as  a  well  formed  man,  with  thin,  dark  brown 
hair,  and  a  plain  face.  His  shoulders  are 
broad,  and  droop  somewhat  over  the  desk  at 
which  he  sits.  He  is  now  fifty-four  years  old, 
and  does  not  rank  with  the  millionaire 
Senatoi-s. 

Matthew  Arnold  while  iu  Boston  heard 
that  a  farmer's  wife,  who  had  read  all  his 
works,  had  driven  in  five  miles  to  hear  him 
lecture,  aud  expressed  a  desire  to  see  her,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  doubted  if  any  farmer's  wife  in 
England  would  drive  five  miles  to  hear  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Emerson  or  Carlyle. 


wuippie  spring  Xootli  Sulky  and 
Floating  Harrows,  Culti¬ 
vators,  dec.,  <fce. 

The  teeth  ate  arranged  to  out  am!  wove  the  earth 
like  so  many  small  plows.  Ever}1  Inch  of  ground  Is 
moved  and  pulverized  live  Inches  deep  if  desired. 

. '  WHIPPLE’"  HARROW  Is  strong  and  well 
morfe;  Is  adapted  to  smooth  or  rough  land,  and  the 
teeth  being  Independent,  adjust  themselves  to 
rocky  at.d  uneven  aurfapeH. 

These  Harrows  accomplish  more  with  the  same 
power  than  any  other  Harrow  known,  and  can  be 
used  for  a  greater  variety  of  work. 

THE  SULKY  HARROWS  can  be  adjusted  for  use 
as  Riding  or  Walking  Corn  Cultivators,  and  when 


PROFESSOR 


?yOSPJMr;c 


Send  for  pamphlets  describing  our  various  style 
of  Harrows  and  Cultivators;  also  the  Champlo 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

LOwego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 

MATTHEWS’  jz 

The  Standard  of  America 

Admitted  bv  leading 
Seedsmen  ami  Market  3? 

Gardeners  everywhere  to  --fBL 

betbe  most  perfect  and 
reliable  Drill  lu  use. 

- A  Ino - 


CERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baiting  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  nt  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Ilovsford's  Almanac  aud  Cook  Boo 
sent  free 


MATTHEWS’  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

fr,c)?]PIaS! 11 K  the  b^st  Hue  of  implements  for  plant- 
mg and  cultivating  garden  crops  to  be  found  in 
America.  send  for  circular  show imr  I  im 
proverueuts  and  latest  prices.  Made  unit  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO, 

Successor*  to  Everett  &  Small  J  BOSTON,  Maas. 


Mat  l  j  APEX  HARROW 

i  if  the  rigttl  one. 

\  Imiectructihla. — No  cou- 

\JPIL0K  slgumetiM.  but  Money  re- 

f u ruled  ,f  me  satisfactory. 

gy W. A,-. _  Agent*  Wanted,  cheap 

a  Rollers.  Cycle  (  utters  fur 

*  dry  fodder  or  unailage. 
Steam  Engine*  nuri  ilorsp- 
G'yele  Cutter  with  power  f  10(1.  Others  $6. 
Congres.  Reports  mailed  Scents  each. 

.  Y.  Plow  to..  :•  '•  I ;  i  k 1 1 ■ : t, * i  St.,  N.  Y. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
foied.  Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
oriers  for  on.1  celebrated  Tea. 
and  Coffees,  aud  secure  a  bcauti- 


■■■MMjlag  f'd  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Sot.  or  Gold  Band  Mos» 
Decorated  Toilet  Set  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  OUEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  13  Veaey  Ku.  New  Tork. 


Before  buying  an  expensive 
Harrow,  semi  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow  and 
Pulverizer,  it:  Oak;  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  used  by  150,000  best  farmers, 
and  has  been  manufactured  for  15 
years.  It  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  over  1.000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  The 
Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva^  N.  Y- 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France. 

Published  under  Authority  of  the  French  Government. 
Conn, ins  much  .  trannl.it udi  v.,  uublo  nimtcr  icli.iive  to 
this  nn.-l.nt  mid  populuT  hut.  A  Go  l  he  no.nl,  of 
breeding  »if  nil  pint*  Iotvhcron  Rtrt I  inns  and  Mures 
whose  Puncher,  n  In  rtli  and  origin  lu  v  .>  boon  established 
before  20  controller*  of  enlrioa.  3 o  intelligent  in  an 
will  buy  a  French  Stallion  that  1*  nut  reenrdoil  in  tho 
Percheron  Sind  Bonk  of  France.  Scud  #2  for  this  book 
to  Tub  Bukkpkhs  Gazkttk,  Chicago,  ills. 


ETTHEBEST 


'Vitn.  Cat-Steel  Grin  fling  par;*. 
Sleet  Cob  Crusher,  and  Sieva 
They  take  LESS 
V  POAV  1.R,  do  More  W  ork, 

efi  ana  are  more  dumb le  than  any 
-  Other  mUL  Send  for  Hescripticc 

/■Hi*  •  /A  Catalomis.  Also  man1  fra  of  tins 

Union  Hone  Power,  with  Level 
3 e£y  Tread.  Threshers  and  Cleaners 
-dmer  feed  Cutters,  Circular  Srnes,  tie. 

W.  L.  BOYER  <fc  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOLD  MEDAL.,  PASI8,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WOULD. 


Warranted  absolutely  purr 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  Itbas  three, 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Stnrch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  ia  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  vastly  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  far  invalids  ac 
well  as  for  persons  It,  health. 

Sold  bjr  Grocers  everywhere. 


„  *TOS WU40S  SCALK,  *10.  8  TON,  «0. 
Tou  SCO.  Beam  Box  Included.. 
240  lb.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  55. 

The  "Little  Detective."  f*  oz.  to  25[b°E3. 

aoo  0TII8K  SIXES.  Kedurr.l  Pl(ll>:  LIST  F&KK. 

FOBGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BF9T  FORGE  51ADR  FfIR  IJOIIT  WOK 8,  810. 
40  ll».  Anvil  and  Kit  of  Tools.  SlO. 
Ktraew*  «»«e  tlmeuxt  money  4iilng  odd  Jnl>». 

Blowers.  AuviK  Vice*  a  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  WHOLESALE  *  RETAIL. 


All  liny  MAKE  YOUR  OWN. 

U  P|  111  _  The  .Host  *»imple  Churn 

^"*™***™*  Eve- Invented. 

Complete  description  mailed  free.  Seud  address 
on  postal  to  W.  II.  HARTLEY. 

<{nnker  t'itv,  Ohio. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  improvements  for  making  roods.  Address 

S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Bennett  Square,  plw,  or  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


YANKEE  SOAP 

_J/ <t  n uf<xct \if«d  «1 


CREAMERY 

kl. »  Us  1,il>  I.OOD 

BUTTER. 

- 1  SIMPLEST  AND  SEST. 


MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILZTAMSd-  TiJiOTHERS 

CHEMISTS  AND  APOTHZCABIXS. 

»  prtY.nl  cauM»ff«lt«.  tk*.f  -ill  b«  opos  . 


1  r  1 

BUTTER  WORKER 

Jl^f  mi|  C'un^en^a^  .tU* 

Power  Workers,  HntterPr  ut- 
«>.  Shipping  H,xe-.  etc. 

_  DOC  POWERS. 

Write  Jov  fUiwi,fifli*i/(.‘irr> 

.  A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.  Pa.  i 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

ale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
•am  1-ambs  of  good  pe<lfgrce.  Prices  very  mod 
for  Quality  ot  stock.  Write  for  particulars 
g  number  wanted.  Wr  have  also  for  sale  sev’ 
no  Oxford  Oow'U'*.  Address. 

A  life  Hun.fr  .1  to.,  Philadelphia.  Pn. 


(SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  &  329  W.  Front  St^ 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  MBKTKM  THIS  PAPF.R. 

THE  “NEW”  BIRDSELL 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


(Ssitate 


CAST-IRON  land  roller 

In  Two  Sections') 


EDUCATIONAL 

EXCURSIONS 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 

SAVES  all  the  Seed,  CLEANS  Ready  for 
Market  us  Threshed. 


These  Rollers  cost  about  one-third  more  than  com¬ 
mon  ones,  but  they  are  worth  more  than  three  of 
any  other  kind.  For  circulars.  Address 

EICSST  k  F5A3E.  Mic^faruisw,  Bifine,  Wis. 

[This  is  the  Firm  that  manufactures  the  Celebrated 
“A.  P.  Dickey"  Fanning  Mills,  known  the  world 
over.  Also  the  "  Peerless  Corn  Sheller."  Their 
goods xre  always  first-class.}— Editor. 


Giib-nlr  .A  beautiful  place  of  7  or  13  acres 

aiv- 

healthy  location;  good  socl< 

Address  Dr.  Wm.  tl  Ph 

M  ,v.K>  .VA  ND  I  A  It  II 


PABNELL»S|  FURROWER 

^MARKER 


.  v  ,  „  ,  v  .?•  H""k  «nd  Map  free. 
v.nahan.  Attorney,  Kr.hiou,  Md. 

II  A  J  armsfor  Catalogue 

I  Ek  ’  Va.  -U  cti>. 

RMS  ^  •‘"TulLOrSin  and  Gross  on 

to  KW  tier  acre. 

ISLh.it  &  .MF.kkLNs.c  ainbrldK'-.  Md. 

on  James  River,  Va..  In  n  North  urn  set¬ 
tlement.  lUustTHtcd  circular  tree, 

J.  l.  MANCHA.  Oinrciuont.  Va. 


Cab not 


Uajm  Steadily, 


UnguUh  g«xw1  from  bud  *mt,  e««  It »« Diode  of  glnu.  with 
liras*  trUtittiiugx*  to  luinblicd  w  i  h  If  i  cM«« 

Mioroooopo  m  rvttry  roopoot,  nud  >vi-t  be  found  tvrjr  u»cfui.  wliiin 
I’fovidlug  orul)c.«s  umuHi'iupQr.  Tor  cid  Aiul  YOQBij.  Hfia 
been  Hold  nt&Uoi.s.  ti)  $1.00 ;  it  tti  .i  reuJUy  bo  what, 

nu  oxlTAordtnnrir  ofTcr  wo  luttke  uhvu  in  jrti  *  on®  abxoHitoljr  ft¥o 
toBtcry  thrvi*  mnuthA*  trial  sub^rU'er  lu  our  |t*|x'r.  Tut  Ckh’kict 
Ob  TIM  IUaktii  U  n  DwjmiMOth  6l-v>oluiuu  illuAhatal 

l*:i|nT,  filled  with  ehsirmiuff  8<  iint  And  Short  Sturk-5,  Sketched, 
rovtnt,  I'  -iTul  KnowlOdirO,  RcuiiinK  for  Uni  Young,  \N  It  nuil  Hu- 
ujor.  aud  vvcryihliig  to  mouse,  cut-iuuu  a  ml  iuntruet  thw  who  la 
family  You  irUl  b<  dtMgbtcd  with  it,  d»  well  to  with  the  vniun- 
bl»»  premium  wo  ciflitr.  UpuiMiuirur,  wn  wrtid  thla  5p>oudld 
Mlcn>foopO(  |Mtoko4  lit  a  hatiiUmuo  wqoi)q»mi.  irfoto  wit  eroding 
eouu  for  u  thrto  montht'  oobuerlutlon  »u  our  pH|wr.  Kiva 
FubsorlpilonB  and  live  M loroscopeu  will  bfl  tent  for  f LOU.  Thin 

firwat  oiler  is  raudo  ouloly  to  introduce  our  paper;  take  advuuiage 
of  it  utonco.  SatU/actlon  gunr  iutetii  or  money  refunded.  As 
to  our  rrliahilltv,  w«  r«  fur  to  itiiv  publi>h>'r  In  New  York.  Aridre**. 
8.  H.  PubllhhtTi  ’*  !*ark  I^lucc,  Kcw  York, 


Catalogue  fre«, 


Opons  a 


anteed.  Quaninty  baaorl  on  ca 
to  any  coimnerrlal  agency. 
iox as  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana, 

,  «'HV  410  UI8T?  We  hi 

i3e8.tfr,V5.UU,y  <*’“■'  FAHM 

at  costof  buildlnKs.  Land  tli 

Kcm  oftU«'  Lreo.  F.  (UnreliH 

ivennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 
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J^ltwxrmt5 


Remarkable  Potato  Yields  from  the  Mapes  Manures, 


“Talking  about  the  jaws  of  death  1”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  man  who  is  living  with  his  third 
scolding  wife,  “I  tell  you  they  are  nothing  to 
the  jaws  of  life!” 

A  little  girl  asked  her  sister  what  was 
chaos,  that  papa  read  about.  The  elder  replied 
that  it  was  “a  great  pile  of  nothing  and  no 
place  to  put  it  in. 

It  is  said  that  a  pair  of  pretty  eyes  are  the 
best  mirror  for  a  mau  to  shave  by.  Exactly 
so,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  case  that 
many  a  man  has  heen  shaved  by  them. 

A  lady  had  in  her  employ  an  excellent  girl 
who  had  one  fault.  Her  face  was  always  in  a 

smudge.  Mrs. - tried  to  get  her  to  wash 

her  face  without  offending  her,  and  at  last  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  strategy.  “Do  you  know,”  Brid¬ 
get,”  she  remarked,  It  is  said  if  you  wash  the 
face  every  day  in  hot  soapy  water  it  will 
make  you  beautiful.”  “Will  it,  now?”  an¬ 
swered  the  wily  Bridget,  “Sure  it’s  a  won¬ 
der  ye  niver  tried  it  yourself,  ma’am!" 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  little  boy  was  busily 
engaged  at  his  lessons.  His  father  had  gone 
to  the  lodge,  and  his  mother  was  busy  sewing. 
The  little  boy  looked  up  and  asked,  “Mamma, 
what  does  the  word  ‘pretext’  mean?”  “When 
your  father  says  he  has  to  go  to  the  lodge  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  that  is  a  pretext  to  get 
away  from  his  family.”  The  boy  did  not  say 
auything,  but  next  day  when  he  read  out  to  a 
whole  school  his  definition  of  pretext  he  created 
a  sensation.  _ _ 

'£tti,$ceU<uicou.$  gUvcrtising. 


Did  She  Die? 

No  ;  she  lingered  and  suffered  alone,  pining  away 
all  the  time  for  vent's,  the  doctors  doing  her  no  good, 
and  at  last  was  cured  by  this  Hod  Bitters  the  papers 
say  so  much  about.  Indeed  !  Indeed !  how  thankful 
we  should  be  for  that  medicine." 

Washington,  d.  C.,  May  Wth,  issu. 

Gentlemen—  Having  been  a  sufferer  for  a  long  tune 
from  nervous  prostration  uud  general  debility,  X  ''as 
adv  Ised  to  try  Hop  Bitters.  I  have  tftkeu  one  bottle, 
and  I  have  been  rapidly  pelting  better  ever  since,  and 
l  think  It  the  best  medicine  I  ever  used.  I  am  now 
gaining  strength  and  apnelite,  which  wa*  all  gone, 
uud  I  was  in  dr-spair  until  T  tried  your  Bitters.  I  am 
now  well,  able  to  go  about  and  do  my  own  work.  Be- 
f„re  taking  It.  I  was  completely %g%ffgrpABT. 


BULL  4  WHIM, 

Little  Falls,  New  Vork, 

Inventors  and  Mennfacturers  of  the  latest’ Approv. 

-■  “■'"‘‘HVWeTAflflijSESE  , 

most  successfully  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit. 

New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Com  for  Green  Fodder  or  Silo.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


GS4  Bushels  of  Potatoes  on  less  than  one  acre. 

Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  County,  N.  Y., 
reports  on  Potatoes : 

“  Exlinius,”  on  one  measured  acre,  81  rows.  After 
Potatoes  were  up,  1  rows  entire  were  carried  on  by 
a  flood,  reducing  the  yield  proportionately. 

10  cords  barnyard  ma-  ,.  ,, 

nure  broadcast,  684  bushels  from  the  51 

200  lbs.  Mapes  Potato  ms-  rows  i !  rows  short  of  an 


nure  broadcast.  acre).  Quality  very  su- 

800  lbs.  Mapes  Potato  In  pertor,  bright,  smooth, 
the  drill*.  very  large  and  uulfortu. 

200  lbs.  Mapes  Potato  at 
hoeing. 

Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  reports  also  on 
other  varieties  as  follows : 

100  hills  oi  each,  experimentally,  same  fertilizing 
as  with  the  above.  ,  ^  , 

“Invincible” . at  rate  of  960  bushels  per  acre. 

“Rocky  Mountain  Rose”  "  918^  “  “ 

••Exlmlus” . .  ‘  846 

When  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  was  omitted,  the 
yield  was  decreased  on  the  several  varieties  2t»  to 
220  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Rose  writes:  “There  Is  a 
great  difference  fin  yield)  in  favor  of  the  Mapes  Po. 
tato  Manure,  also  in  finer  quality  and  bmootkkb 
potatoes.” 

855  bushels  potatoes  on  one  acre  (second 
application  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure, 
when  plants  5  inches  high.) 


Fertilizer  Drill  Attachment  lust  out.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to  W.  J.  SPALDING,  Lockport.  »■  V. 


Hesbners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers- 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


240  bushels  potatoes  per  acre  on  balance 
of  field  (SO  acres!— only  tbe  Mapes  Ma¬ 
nure  used  on  tbo  entire  piece. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Comes,  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N. 
J.„  Oct.  6th.  1888.  writes 

“  The  potatoes  (Mammoth  Pearl)  were  planted  from 
20th  to  25th  of  April  on  ordinary  clay  soil,  and  were 
fertilized  With  the  “  MAPES  FdTATfc  MANURE”  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  tnu  per  acre.  Nothing  else  was 
applied  The  Potato  Manure  was  used  one -hair  (n  the 
row  a iuJ  k(f  broadmud .  As  near  as  I  can  estimate, 
the  average  yield  was  about  210  bushels  per  aero.  I 
imvo  one  acre  to  which,  when  the  plants  were  five 
Inches  high,  I  applied  another  dressing  of  fertilizer 
and  wor  ked  It  In.  This  acre  1  had  accurately 
tired  and  the  potatoes  from  It  weighed :  t-be  result 
was  855  l>uxhe!»  on  the  acre.  The  field  Is  now  sown 
with  wheat— m>  manure  or  fertiliser  being  used. 

See  pamphlet  for  history  of  ten-nerc  field,  by  Dr. 
W.  S.  Combs,  since  1876.  Crops  (Potatoes,  Corn,  Oat«) 
Wheat  and  Grass!  laboblt  increased.  Wheat  crop 
(1878)  200  bushels  on  10  acres,  Increased  In  18S2  to  100 
bushels  of  wheat,  same  variety  (Fultz)  on  same 
field  of  10  acres,  band  in  greatly  improved  condi- 
tion  after  heavy  cropping  during  several  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons.  Nothing  but  the  Mapes  Manures 
used. 


CROP  OF  POTATOES  (“  EARLY  ROSE 
NEARLY  RUINED  BY  WIRE  WORMS 
WHERE  40  LOADS  PER  ACRE  OF 
STABLE  MANURE  WERE  USED 
-YIELD  120  BUSHELS  PER 
ACRE,  AND  ONE-HALF 
KIT  FOR  SALK. 

WITH  400  LBS.  OF  THE  MAPES  POTATO 
MANURE  PER  ACRE.  CROP  “NOT 

touchedbythe  worms 

ENOUG  li  TO  HURT”— 

YIELD  AT  RATE  OF  450 
BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES. 

Henry  Stewabt,  Hackensack,  Bergen  County,  N. 
J  ,  writes August  2Sth,  1883. 

I  have  Just  been  digging  some  of  mr  Potatoes  (Early 
Bose)  anil  send  you  Samples.  The  clean  large  one  Is 
a  fair  specimen  of  some  rows  manured  with  The 
Mapes  Potato  it  an  u  KB  j  60  feet  of  row  manured  with 


ruirrcis  ur  4iiu  qiisucis  »  ■»*-■**•  ,j  »•«  •  •  -  - —  r  v — 
Is  a  fair  specimen  of  those  grown  with  cow  and  hen 
manure  yielding  a  barrel  of  fair  potatoes  to  800  teet 
of  row,  equal  to  i— p  hu.helu  per  acre.  A  large 
quantity— quite  a  half  of  this  part  of  the  crop— was 
compJrtMp  destroyed  by  wire  worms,  and  not  more 
than  half  those  saved  would  be  fit  for  sale.  Not  a 
potato,  of  those  grown  with  the  fertilizer  alone,  is 
Pouched ”y  the  worms  enough  to  hurt  It.  I  used  10 
loads  of  manure  to  a  quarter  Of  an  acre  and  .i0  lbs.  of 
the  fertilizer  to  one-eighth  of  acre. 


Send  postal  for  forthcoming  pamphlet,  containing  reports  from  practical,  well-known  Truck,  Fruit  and  m-eum.  Ckot  gromkrs. 

twenty  tons  und  upwards  of  the  Mapes  Manures  In  a  season.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PFRUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY.  158  Front  StriilJtoM. 


r  ree.  ooie owners  oi  ucvci-rrt wi 
infringements.  Hcebner  Ag  Laosaale,  Fa. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

ITHACA.  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STATIONARY  &  PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 

Sesd  for  Descriptive  Circular. _ 

The  CHAMPION 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADER. 


Has  no  equal  In  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
time, labor,  or  expense.  Hay,  grain  (bound or  loose), 
mover  seed,  peas,  beans,  stalks  aniL}yff,usfced  corn, 
unloaded  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity;  94  loads  un¬ 
loaded  In  six  hours.  For  descriptive  circulars  address 
BOARDMAN  BROS.,  Sbortsville,  N.  Y. 


BURPEE’S 


ELCO 

•:  OATS  :• 


As  claimed  by  ««  la.t  year,  tbe  WELCOME  OATS  have  proved,  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  be  the  hear  teat,  hnndaomoat  and  moat  productive  variety  ever 
introduced*  To  »•*■.*!  tho  t«ri*e*  for  tbe  lvg«*t  yield*  and  the  belt  head*  wm  *uch 
*  Uimonlt  tm*k.  that  it  wa#  ntoeaaary  to  esll  uvou  ir»u»e  ili*lnicr«*ied  .mJ 
known  budget-  Dm.  Qmomow  Editor  or  TA#  American  *£***%&*• 

a.  a a  *  _ _ _ . .  •  a  fbai  ema  r,  tba  I’oTnml  Hdf  ahd  hf  htl  MOOf  l  it  ^111  W 


•V/y'fev'. 

K  '  Vt 

f  v  j,  i  V  •  > 

mm 


known  ^on«e«-  U*0»o*  IMF****,  maawi  yi  if— 3i»k*L 

ktndtr  coo*cated  to  aei  u  OilinBU  of  tbe  Committee,  and  b y  bit  report  H  *n\  be 

iefu  ihM  Ten  and  tkree-fouriiiA  wtMU red  buahwlfty  T»*lf  ulnj  Four  nun* 
dr  yd  und  aeYent)r-ihrec  and  o*e>h*lf  pooudijiJJ.4  lb*.),  were  waited 
IVoin  one  t  irO'OUhf’C  neukftge  of  the  OaU,  Tbit  emoee*  of  ntcau  Om 

m?i'l  be  ralM-ll  from  ounce  or  .e»d  wool!  oertaluly  be  beyond  beUcf.were 
ll  not  on  thcaworu  statement  «f  *  wetl-toowu  men.  wht>M  word  U 
—and  that  nibem  In  teflon*  wotion*  hat*  nUo  made  gyUffg  -w 

IMMENSE  PKOIlCCriTEYENS  of  THE  WELCOME  OATS  H  ex 
plaiutd  by  their  wonderful  .tooling  (often  <10  to  T5  eratae  A»»  Q  *mp!o  frotnl, 
the  proof  *<»«  Of  *«.>.!<.  and  tbe  Aeunu  «  of  tbe  grain.  Tbe  aooompanytu* 
llluetratiou  rvpreecnte  a  elacle  eteol  el  li  tiailt*  (rows  from  one  eeoL 

mtliri  pnur  HA  TO  rt*  s  tostset  bljh,  with  etron*.  itratjbl 

W  hLLU  ITI  t  U  A  I  O  etrae,  well  eupportln*  the  enormoua  head*, 
and  not  pra.u atod  by  wind  or  ralu.  The  bead*  are  eery  larwe.  bianoblng  freely  on 
all  eldoa,  and  from  ridun  to  ficenep-lbree  tticbe.  Ii»  lenjfb.  Tbe  jralu  la  remartabiy 
large  and  handsome,  eery  plump  and  full,  with  thin  white,  olo.«. fitting  hu.be, 

ar.S  welgn*  4T  vo  &1  4  pountle  pur  i*»caaur*rd  buaheL 


^  «-t*KJ  atlee  tnestt.  fcrerrou.  eowlag  <V-  WELCOME  OATS  thl.  ...awmoancer- 
tai  17  l<->i  wa  r!  lb..  r  am  by  all  adie  tL.  »  -lt*etf*e»4«»<HlV*A»- 

rletr  In  the  World,  ffceir  uniform  eueee.i  tn  erery  part  of  the  eonntry  prore.  tbelr 
general  adaptability  to  ottr  *xrlid  climate,  while  their  early  maturity  render*  them 
special  1  r  valuable.  They  rtpeu  a  wee*  to  two  week,  ahead  of  other  Oat*,  aud  on  tbl*  ao- 

)fc  eonnt  yield  aplemlld  crop*.  »Ten  In  the  aitreute  South.  _ 

Ererr  farmer  aud  Flamer  will  waut  tbo  WELCOME  OATS,  end  tbo*e  who  purcba»« 
10  <thl*  aee.on  will  be  able  to  dla|r>*c  of  tholr  entire  orop  for  .«d,  at  high  prior., 
tb  nnl  mm  .  )S  Cent*  per  Packet :  75  Cent*  per  lb.  ;  8  lb*,  for  |i.00,  poetpaM. 

V  PnlCiEh  .  Peek.  68.00 1  Buehel  (32  lb*  )  glO.OO.  Each  peck  and  bu*l^l 

bufi  1*  *  toured  by  our  Leaden  Seal  and  warranted  to  contain  genuine  WELCOME 
OATS,  If  the  aeal  U  unbroken.  Every  puroba*er  L  ontltled  to  compete  fur 

$600  IN  CASH  PRIZES  ™ 

\Tedo»lre  to  a*cortft!n  tbo  heoYio«4  TieM  ih»l  c*o  be  produce*!  from  on»  bunhel  of  EL- 
COMF.  OATS'.  t>eo  tho^e  who  d«>  not  »lu  *  prlie  will  b«  mor*  than  repaid  fbr  any  extrw 
cultivation,  by  5h«lncr^%4ed  j  ield  and  lb«  high  price*  *ure  to  bw obtained  for  lbe»e  oat*,  for  *eed 

eJAA  for  LARGEST  YIFU>8  FUOM  ONE  BrSHKk. Jit  PrlM* 

^  for  the  larg«*4t  nuaotlt?  raUvd  from  one  buihr.l  of  »ecd,  J»*l,  l>4la 

4tb,  5th  and  6th  Prlxea,  ouch  l&O  ouaki  Tth  aud'^th  Frlaca,  each  AH5* 

AIAA  FOR  LARGEST  YIELDS  FROM  ONE  PECK-  let  Prise,  $5©S 
SbldCO  «d,  •«& |  8d,  «80i  4th.  #15  1  Gift,  *10. 

fiOfi  IN  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  REST  HEADS  OF  OATS,  let  PrUe, 
-HHlJ  for  the  heavlo.l  aud  bet  tlx  bved*.  *355  I  8d,*80:  #d,  Al-*!  4th  and  6th 
rrl*e«,  *10  tuck. 

The  WELCOME  OATS  (evoept  «mall  lot*  by  mall),  ere  eou>  o»t-v  In  *eufe<f  bagi.ooa- 
talulug  one  peek  (price,  |3.a0),  and  mr  huahel  (prloe.  lllMW).  In  eairb  bag,  1.  an  Pfj 


,  and  circular  uouinlnM.  tell* 
tug  all  about  T1J£  * 

—  (lOMK  €>ATSf  with  all  the  • 
^  Frl^e  rcporia  and  many  I 

^  te*timdnl*l«,  iocetbee  with  (' 


»|pM*  A»r  .YCW 

rtl  KKEOH 


eC  tb«  beat  book  of  tbe  kind 
publl«hed.  fy«<i  to  cm- 
t.,n,c!<:  to  Athora.  price 
1 0c.  Addreta  plainly 


Warranted  to  Contain 
one  bu3Hel(32  Lbs) 


ELCOME  OATS 

IF>sEAL  ISUNBROt!"' 


£600  IN  PRIZES 


mi. 


10c.  Ad urvt*  piainiy  — 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Phila.pa 


NEARLY  HALF  A  MILLION  ^ 


Were  S0W17  apd  Plaqted  iq  I353,with\ 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.’s 

SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

^•^■GATALOGUE  FOR  15S4.FREE  TO  ALL.  ^e 

Peter  Hendersenl  Co.,1  55  &57  Oortlairdt  S^NewYork. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP 

IS  NOT  POISONOUS  OR  CORROSIVE. 

oerf^otLy  "witli  COLO  WATER-  Sufe  to 
uSSksT  UKATHKIC.  It  la  a  huh; 
cure  for  all  Skin  Diacnw-a.  1  n suet  1  ^l’<1 

\V«rma  of  domestic  animals.  For  Sheep,  lea' ee  tbe 
wool  like  silk.  Every  farmer  should  keep  It.  In  Uie 
Household,  destroy*  tilt  bn  daraelU .  >o Infectious 
malady  can  cxi»t  where  this  Dip  Is  employed  as  a 
Disinfectant.  For  Its  various  uses  In  detail  and 
prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  \V.  I.AW FORD.  GeuT Agent, 

‘496  E.  Chase  !8t..  Baltimore,  Md. 


piaNo^rjes 

^ms.Touch.W  ortmanslup  an!  Diratiilily. 

'  WILLIAM  HNABB  A  CO, 

Noo.  204  and  ao«  West  Baltamore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  tta  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


ACM  E 

Pulverizing  H*rbow 

Wfloj)  Crusher  andLsveler. 

I  '  ^EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  | 


IHI  COMB  AULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM! 

WkAvN  Is  undoubtedly  tbe  most  val- 
liable  and  reliable  Veteri- 
nary  Kemedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron  j  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  V eterinar ians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  it* 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  ol 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or  stmt,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  «Ohio.  **#=  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  «n  the  label.  _ _ 

mTw^unh^ 

HAS  IMPORTED 

90  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Ever  Imported 

From  France  to  America, 

1*  f*t«bll*ht«i  lo 

Sirr in  the  Fervh* 

A  of  I  rwiicc.  "I"11; 

Orufi  ^Hor«  v- 

dvRcripllooi  and  P"1}1 
j  goDcraUonrt^of^1 

STAtLltvf&fllBES 

Now  on  hand.  All  Stnlllon*  Guaranteed  Br^dfr*. 

Catalogue  free.  Aaores*  M.  W.  DljfillA  M,  "  »y  - 
Du  Page  Co.,  Illlnola.  (85  mllen  west  or  Chicago,  oac. 
*  N.-W.  R’y. 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1780 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  8,  1884 


PRICE  FITE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18S4,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  tn  the  office 


of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


doru  shouldered,  though  ou  some  soils  and  in 
some  locations  it  is  of  large  size  as  to  cluster, 
and  shouldered.  Berry  of  about  the  same  size 
as  the  Concord,  of  a  yellowish  white  color, 
slightly  tinged  with  pink  when  fully  ripe.  It 
ripens  late— after  the  Isabella  and  before  the 
Catawba.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  has  a  vinous 
flavor,  and  is  very  fleshy  when  ripe.  In  quality 
it  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  believed  that 
this,  among  many  others  of  the  whites,  will 
occupy  a  high  place  when  grafting  becomes 
more  generally  followed,  j.  b.  Rogers. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Fair  (N.  J.)  labeled  “Irving/1  supposing  the 
judges  (1)  would  detect  the  error  and  correct 
it.  When  the  fair  closed  I  found  the  plate  of 
“Irvings"'  set  on  one  side  with  a  first  premium 
card  on  it!  So  much  for  the  Waverly  grape 
judges.  “w.” 


the  skin,  that  so  much  detracts  from  the  value 
of  the  Rogers’s  grapes.  It  very  seldcm  shows 
a  rotten  berry  and  never  a  cracked  one.  The 
skin  is  by  no  means  thick  for  an  out-door 
grape,  not  thicker  than  it  ought  to  be.  Salem, 
Triumph  and  Senasqua  crack  all  to  pieces 
with  me.  The  vine  cannot  be  called  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  and  shows  a  tendency  not  to  ripen 
its  wood  well.  This  remark  applies  to  the 
young  plants  as  well.  I  would  not  recommend 
planting  it  in  an  exposed  situation,  for  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  requires  shelter  from  northwest 
winds.  I  think  it  would  do  best  in  a  light, 
rich  soil.  Of  course,  the  fruit  could  not  be 
sold  at  the  price  Concords,  etc.,  bring;  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  defects  it  may  have,  no  garden 
should  be  without  it. 

Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  j.  copt.w 


THE  IRVING  GRAPE, 


OPINIONS  REGARDING  IT, 


l  have  seen  the  Irving  on  a  neighbor’s 
grounds  and  like  its  appearance  very  much. 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  -  e.  williams. 


.  HE  Irving  Grape,  shown  at 
Yif  Fig.  79,  is  claimed  to  be  a 
hybrid,  or  cross  between  Con- 
cord  and  vV  lute  Frontignan, 
^1’  1  aud  'vas  Placed  by  Mr.  Nte- 

phen  W"  Underbill,  of  Croton 
Point,  N.  Y  ,  nearly  20  years 
ago.  I  have  grown  it  for  10 
°r  12  years,  and  find  it  much 
like  many  other  grapes  of 
this  character,  a  good 


I  have  had  the  Irving  Grape  from  the  first 
and  value  it  highly  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
season.  The  bunch  is  of  large  size,  the  berries 
rather  smaller  than  Isabella,  color  a  transpa¬ 
rent  light  yellow.  It  always  sets  well — not 
very  close,  to  be  sure,  but  thick  enough  to 
look  well.  It  has  no  foxiness  or  astringency  in 


I  bought  an  Irving  Grape  some  years  ago 
from  what  I  considered  a  perfectly  reliable 
source.  When  it  fruited  it  proved  to  be  a 
black  grape.  I  exhibited  it  at  the  V  averly 


grower,  with  foliage  gene¬ 
rally  healthy,  bearing 
large  clusters  of  hand¬ 
some  white  grapes;  but 
rather  late  in  ripeniug  for 
this  latitude.  When  well 
ripened  it  is  of  pleasant 
but  not  high  flavor,  though 
entirely  free  from  foxi- 
ness.  In  character  it  is 
something  like  the  foreign 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater. 
The  vine  is  not  quite  hardy 
iu  severe  Wiuters,  and  1 
have  found  it  necessary  to 
lay  it  upon  the  ground  in 
Autumn  and  cover  it.  light¬ 
ly  with  earth  for  protec¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  subject  to 
rot  in  unfavorable  seasons 
but  not  more  so  than  many 
of  our  native  varieties.  It 
is  a  desirable  amateur 
grope,  where  the  Catawba 
can  be  ripened. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


The  Irving  Grape  is 
one  of  the  hybrids  grown 
by  Stephen  W.  Underhill, 
of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.  Its 
parentage  is  Concord 
crossed  with  White  Fron¬ 
tignan.  Like  many  of  the 
hybrids,  it  is  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  glower  upou  its  own 
roots,  for  which  reason  it 
has  never  been  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation  than  the 
Croton,  raised  by  the  same 
person. 

When  the  grafting  of  hy¬ 
brids  and  the  weaker  grow- 
ing  varieties  of  grapes 
upon  those  of  more  vigor¬ 
ous  habits  came  to  be  prac¬ 
tised,  this,  among  others  of 
the  white  grapes,  came  to 
the  front.  It  seems  to  take 
readily  when  grafted,  aud 
from  present  indications  it 
would  appear  to  be  uil  that 
could  be  desired  as  to  vigor 
of  growth  when  grafted  on 
the  Concord.  I  have  uot 
fruited  it  as  yet,  though, 
owing  to  its  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  good  flavor,  I 
hope  for  the  best.  The  clus¬ 
ter  is  of  medium  size,  sel- 


[The  illustration  we  pre¬ 
sent  to  oar  readers  is  a 
drawing  from  nature.] 


vergennes  grape,  etc. 

I  am  afiaidthe  Rural 
correspondent— page  96— 
has  not  the  genuine  Ver¬ 
gennes  Grape.  We  have 
had  it  since  it  was  first 
offered  for  sale,  and  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  memoran¬ 
dum  book  I  find  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  varieties  out 
of  over  100  sorts  we  have 
on  our  grounds,  that  were 
perfectly  free  from  mildew 
during  the  very  unprofit¬ 
able  seasons  of  ’82  and  ’83. 

For  a  wax  in  grafting 
the  grape  I  use  a  thin  sheet 
of  pure  beeswax.  I  make 
the  joint  similar  to  the 
Champin  graft,  as  shown 
in  a  recent  Rural,  and 
tie  securely  with  cotton 
twine ;  then  wrap  the 
sheet  of  beeswax — which 
should  be  quite  warm — 
about  the  graft,  pressing 
it  firmly  so  as  to  exclude 
moisture.  This  is  much 
cleaner  than  the  mastic 
usually  used,  much  more 
easily  put  on,  and  answers 
quite  as  well  with  us.  Fine 
sheets  of  wax  can  be  made 
for  this  purpose  by  dipping 
thin  pieces  of  smooth 
boards— a  planed  shingle, 
for  instance,  that  has  been 
staked  in  water — into 
melted  wax.  then  into  the 
water,  when  the  sheets 
will  come  off  readily. 

F.  l.  w. 

Plainfield,  Mich. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
any  sort  of  application  to 
exclude  moisture  in  graft¬ 
ing  the  grape.  See  that  the 
union  is  carefully  made  so 
that  the  cambiums  of  graft 
and  stock  meet, and  merely 
put  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  so  that  soil  shall 
cover  all  except  the  top 
eye.  If  one  desires  to  use 
any  appliance,  the  best  is 
made  of  old,  nearly  worn- 


the  stems:  or  coming  in  swarms,  in  a  day 
they  cut  down  every  vine  plant.  Having  tried 
all  the  remedies  recommended,  1  came  a-t  last 
to  hand-killing  only.  When  the  seeds  are 
planted,  at  once  a  shingle  is  placed  on  each 
hill,  and  when  the  bug  is  driven  under  cover 
by  the  cool  uights,  early  in  the  morning  1  go 
over  every  shingle,  turn  them  nil  up,  kill  the 
bugs  and  replace  the  shingles. "Where  the  striped 
bugs  have  been  for  years  thus  treated  they  are 
easilv  subdued.  And  in  all  cases  the  best 
remedy  for  vermin  when  amateur  gardening 
is  followed,  is  to  kill  them  with  the  hand  or 
paddle.  As  soon  as  the  plants  seem  sate  from 
the  bugs,  the  thinning  begins  till  at  last  as  the 
vines  get  three  or  more  leaves  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  two  in  a  hill.  As  soon  also  as  the 
vines  begin  to  send  out  shoots  I  reduce  them 
to  six  in  the  hill,  and  arrange  their  direction 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  When  the 
vines  meet  each  other  the  buds  of  the  runners 
should  be  pineheit  oft'  to  check  their  length 
and  make  the  fruit,  larger.  But  as  they  will 
with  this  trimming  bear  about  the  same 
weight  of  fruit,  I  dou’t  thiuk  it  pays  to  be  at 
the  labor  of  shorteuing  the  side  shoots,  al¬ 
though  thus  the  fruit  may  be  made  larger. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

As  the  roots  run  iu  the  shade  of  the  branches, 
they  should  never  be  moved,  else  the  sun 
scorches  them  at  once;  nor  should  they  be  in 
auy  way  handled  or  disturbed.  Let  the  cul¬ 
tivating  go  ahead  of  the  vine  and  never  after. 

If  the  wind  blows  over  the  vine,  it  must  be  at 
once  righted  by  putting  a  clod  on  the  near 
leaves  so  as  to  steady  it  in  its  upright  position : 
and  sticks  may  be  set  near  such,  so  as  to  allow 
support  to  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  So  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  evening  is  commendable  to 
allow  the  roots  to  recover  in  the  night  before 
the  sun  is  out  again.  A  vine  once  trodden 
upon  is  lost  for  use. 

GATHERING. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  none  but  a  careful, 
experienced  person  should  enter  the  grounds. 
He  should  be  armed  with  a  Jong  stick,  so  as 
to  steady  himself,  aud  have  time  to  seek  a 
place  for  his  footsteps,  or  to  place  them  under 
the  vines  in  moving.  Whc-u  a  melon  is  ripe  it 
loses  its  metallic  sound  when  thumped  with 
the  linger,  giving  back  a  dull  sound,  apparent' 
ly  coming  from  the  neighborhood  ot  the  rind. 
They  should  therefore  be  gathered  in  the  early 
morning  as  the  sun  gives  them  the  semblance 
of  ripeness  by  its  daily  heat.  When  the  vine 
is  vigorous  and  the  tendril  or  curl  opposite 
the  fruit-stem  is  dead,  the  melon  is  ripe.  W  hen 
the  rind  seems  sun-burned  or  the  under  side 
is  white,  you  have  good  assurance  that  the 
melon  is  ripe.  But  the  best  test  of  all  to  the 
experienced  grower  is  the  dull  thud  of  the 
melon.  Melons  should  never  he  pressed  to 
test  their  ripeness,  as  they  are  thus  ruined. 
And  when  gathered  they  should  be  put  iu  a 
cool  cellar  with  a  few  inches  of  vine  cut  with 
them,  when  no  other  fruit  is  on  the  same 
branch,  aud  they  will  keep  well  then  for  many 
weeks.  When  eaten,  they  should  be  cut  in 
equal  parts,  and  one  half  with  a  spoon  given 
each  guest,  that  tho  best  parts  may  be  used  by 
all,  and  the  juices  saved  and  utilized.  Wheu 
the  number  will  not  allow  this  generosity,  the 
next  best  way  iseutthem  with  circular  rinds, 
so  that  a  portion  of  the  core  falls  to  each  one, 
as  that,  is  the  best  part  of  a  good  melon. 

White  Hall,  Ky. 


must  cut  short  a  full  crop.  In  old  soils  with¬ 
out  the  use  cf  sod,  well  rotted  manure 
from  the  stables,  ashes  and  leaf  mold  may  be 
used,  taking  care  not  to  put  too  much  in  the 
hills  ;  for  although  this  plaut.  will  stand  much 
sunshine,  hot  manures  destroy  it  fit  ouce,  as 
its  whole  structure  requires  air  with  its  mois¬ 
ture.  aud  its  roots  are  shy  of  the  sun’s  rays 
and  all  heating  substances. 

PLANTING  TIME. 

Iu  this  latitude  I  generally  plant  on  the  first 
of  May.  Sooner  does  no  good ;  and  the  first  of 
June,  year  before  last,  brought  a  good  crop, 
when  all  my  neighbors  had  given  it  up  in  de¬ 


mixes  with  other  sorts  most  readily,  it  is  best 
to  have  none  but  the  red  meats  on  the  same 
lands. 

VARIETIES. 

At  this  wi'iting  I  have  put  the  Ice-rind 
first,  round,  dark,  finely  mottled,  with  a  green 
rind  with  a  small,  entirely  white  seed.  Next 
comes  Landreth’sBoss;  oblong,  with  very  dark 
green  rind,  with  brown  seeds.  Third  comes 
the  old  Kentucky  Ice-rind, oblong  witha  light 
green  rind,  red  meat  and  brown  seeds.  This 
melon  has  been  kept  pure  iu  some  counties  for 
more  than  50  years.  The  large  varieties  are 
good  for  market,  but  inferior  to  the  small, 
thin.  Ice-rind  sorts.  I  cultivate  the  Excelsior 


out  muslin,  calico  or  cotton  cloth.  Tear 
it  into  strips  about  one  foot  wide, 
and  wind  these  iuto  a  roll  as  tightly 
as  possible.  Immerse  these  rolls  iu  melted 
grafting-*  ax,  made  quite  hot,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  saturated.  Allow  them  to  drain, 
and  then  unroll  while  warm,  laying  on  some 
damp  surface  to  cool.  These  can  be  torn  into 
strips  of  the  width  desired  to  wind  the  place 
of  union.  This  cloth,  after  being  in  the 
ground  a  short  time,  becomes  rotten  and 
readily  yields  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  w- 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 


DR.  J.  STAYMAN, 


[CONTINUED.] 

PEARS. 

I  have  no  new  pears  that  I  have  fruited  that 
I  can  recommend.  The  Japan  hybrids  are 
promising  and  so  is  the  Century  Pear,  which 
has  been  bearing  profusely  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  has  not  shown  any  symptoms 
of  disease  or  blight.  It  appears  to  be  blight- 
proof  here. 

QUINCES. 

1  have  two  varieties  of  the  quince  that  are 
worthy  of  mention,  which  are  here  outlined. 

Missoui  Mammoth,  Fig.  SO. — Fruit  very 
large;  form  roundish,  ovate,  conic,  ribbed; 
color  deep  lemon  yellow;  surface  rather 
smooth;  flesh  yellow,  tough,  pleasant,  having 
a  strong  quince  flavor.  Season  October  to 
January.  This  is  the  largest  and  finest 
quince  I  have  ever  seen.  Origin  unknown. 

Orange  Quince  of  Pennsylvania,  Fig. 
81.— Fruit  large  to  very  large;  form  roundish- 
oblate,  ribbed:  color  rich  golden  yellow, 
wool}' ;  flesh  rather  tough,  rich,  pleasant  sub¬ 
acid;  best.  Origin,  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
much  firmer  tbau  the  common  quince.  Sea¬ 
son  October  to  November.  The  cut  repre¬ 
sents  a  quince  below  the  average  size. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MISSOURI  MAMMOTH  QUINCE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  80. 
a  the  Cuban  Queen,  which  spair.  I  may  say  that  melons  should  be  plant- 

-k  rinds,  are  fair  in  quality,  <?d  Iudian  corn>  later  tbnn  bT^'  aud 

•s  in  cool  cellars,  going  till  the  only  wheu  the  soil  is  warm  and  weeds  show  a 

nber  in  good  condition  The  fair  growth.  I  plant  on  checked  surfaces  10 

id  Excelsior,  or  Massachusetts  15  feet  apart  each  way.  according  to  the 

.  he  „amR  variety  slightly  varieties  and  their  growth.  The  crops  should 
’  .  \  ,  ■  f  -  V  -rpr  be  a  little  above  the  general  level  and  only 

The  Ice-rm  ’  higher  than  that  level  to  prevent  water  set- 

>he  season  ^^e  smallest  ^  ^  ^  ^  j  put]  when 

s  good  a  gu  t  g  .  geeds  are  plentiful^  ft  dozen  or  more  upon 

for  this  melon  is  a  sandy  loam  the  hiU-  and  theu  "’lth  ''l  8pafl£  i,?/, 

streams,  where  the  roots  can  shovel  pulverize  some  earth  and  cov er  the  hill 

ie  water,  or  receive  the  con-  about  half-an-incb  thick,  aud  thou  strike  it 

evaporation.  This  melon  uses  well  with  the  tool  to  compress  the  sui  face  aud 

and  dew.  Tn  higher  locations  preserve  the  ascending  moisture. 


CHERRIES  FOR  THE  NORTHWEST. 

In  a  late  article  in  the  Rural,  it  is  stated 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  the  Early 
Richmond  Cherry  is  theouly  variety  relied  up¬ 
on  for  a  crop  in  the  Northwest..  It  was  the 
best  we  had  at  one  time.  Maybe  it  will  do  in 
the  East  yet:  but  here  we  do  uot  care  for  it, 
since  we  have  got  Carnation.  Ostheim,  Mont¬ 
morency  Ordinaire,  Montmorency  fi  longue 
queue,  and  several  others  which  surpass  it. 
These  varieties  are  much  hardier  ;  they  stand 
our  long,  dry,  hot  Summers  better  and  they 
mature  their  leaves  better.  Its  failure  to 
mature  its  leaves  is  one  great  fault  of  the  Early 
Richmond,  as  from  not  having  done  so,  it  goes 
iuto  winter-quarters  in  poor  condition.  There 
are  now  on  the  Agricultural  College  Farm  a 
dozen  kinds  propagated  by  Prof.  Budd,  that 
will  surpass  the  Early  Richmond. 

Ames,  la.  J.  s. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 


CULTURE  OF  MELONS 


Some  people  manure  aud  dig  their  land  in 
the  Fall,  and  leave  the  surface  in  a  rough  state 
over  Winter;  when  Spring  sets  in  they  fork  or 
lightly  dig  it  again  so  as  the  more  easily  to 
level  and  line  it  off  into  rows  or  beds.  Some 
merely  clear  it  iu  the  Fall  aud  in  frosty 
weather  wheel  or  cart  on  the  manure,  to  be 
dug  in  in  Spring.  Aud  others  leave  all  the 
manuring  and  digging  to  be  done  in  Spring. 
Whichever  plan  we  follow,  we  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  our  ground  before  it  is 
moderately  dry  and  mellow’.  For  early 
crops  the  driest,  highest  and  sunniest 
spots  should  he  selected,  and  the  same 
places  will  better  answer  for  melons,  egg 
plants  and  tomatoes,  than  lower,  shadier,  or 
damper  places.  Heavy  dressings  of  manure 
are  a  benefit  to  almost  all  garden  vegetables. 
Deeply  w  orked  ground,  too,  is  of  much  impor¬ 
tance;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  poorer  than  that  on 
the  surface,  wo  should  loosen  it  and  keep  it  in 
the  bottom.  1  do  uot  approve  of  burying 
manure  very  deep,  but  rather  of  keeping  it 
within  a  few  iuches  of  the  surface.  Iu  this 
way  the  roots  of  the  youugest  plants  reach  iuto 
it,  aud  as  they  penetrate  deeper,  the  rains 
wash  down  the  nutriment  to  them. 


The  watermelon,  the  muskmelon  and  can¬ 
taloupe,  though  of  distinct  geuera,  are  so  sim¬ 
ilar  in  their  habits  that  they  are  generally 
treated  under  the  same  head— melons.  They 
are  supposed  to  come  from  the  East,  and  some 
cantaloupes  are  yet  called  Persian.  They 
are  certainly  of  semi-tropical  habits,  and  the 
temperate  climes  and  sandy  plains  of  the 
South  are  the  most  favorable  to  their  culture, 
though  they  may,  with  care,  be  raised  in  all 
these  States. 

THE  WATERMELON 

is  in  my  estimation  the  first  of  all  the  traits 
of  the  world.  I  have  cultivated  it  for  more 
than  half  a  century ,  and  it  has  been  all  the 
time,  and  is  yet,  my  favorite  fruit.  Nature 
kindly  suits  her  products  to  the  climate  and 
the  support  of  animal  life.  The  watermelon 
is  a  diuretic  and  sudorific,  aud  holds  pure 
water  with  sugar  enough  for  considerable  nu¬ 
trition.  Taken  iu  its  perfection,  it  is  a 
great  conservator  against  fevers  and  other 
Summer  complaints.  On  the  other  hand,  un¬ 
ripe,  stale  aud  decaying,  watermelons  are 
very  unhealthful  and  promotive  of  cholera- 
morbus  and  other  ills. 

QUALITIES: 

symmetrical  shapes;  thin,  brittle  rinds;  red 
meat,  solid,  and,  when  ripe,  slightly  granu¬ 
lated,  sweet  and  juicy;  seeds  small  and  few  in 
a  melon.  I  have  seen  yellow-meat  water¬ 
melons  that  were  first-rate,  but  as  this  fruit 


VANIA.  From  Nature.  Fig.  81. 

CULTURE. 

As  soou  as  the  melon  plants  show  themselves, 
the  surface  should  be  stirred  at  once  with  a 
large  kuife  or  narrow  hoe,  and  the  soil  out 
side  of  the  bills  may  be  plowed  with  light 
shovel  plows,  or,  which  is  better,  with  a  three- 
shear  cultivator,  and  so  continue  to  the  end, 
always  killing  tho  weeds  before  they  make  a 
mat;  otherwise  the  crop  will  fail.  When  the 
v  iut-s  begin  to  ran  well,  the  hoe  must  he  used 
where  the  cultivator  fails  to  reach. 


strata  will  allow’.  The  best  soil  here  is  a  Blue 
Grass  green-sward  heavily  turned  under  with 
the  sub-soil  thrown  over  it,  and  thus  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  Tnis  will  make  a  mellow  bed 
from  18  to  15  inches  deep,  aud  needs  no  fur¬ 
ther  manure.  But  if  the  soil  is  clayey,  leaf- 
mold  from  the  forest  aud  leached  ashes  may 
be  usefully  sown  broadcast,  aud  worked  into 
the  soil  by  the  hoe  or  cultivator.  Many  per¬ 
sons  dig  holes  in  barren  and  sandy  soils 
and  plant  in  them;  blit  melons  ran  their 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  manure  put  deep 
is  wasted  except  as  a  reservoir  for  moisture 
always  ascendiug.  And  when  we  remember 
that  vine  roots  ran  as  far  as  the  leafy 
branches,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  system 


Do  not  cultivate  more  laud  than  you  can 
manure  well  and  take  good  care  of.  Do  not 
block  up  the  vegetable  patches  with  fruit 
trees  or  bushes.  Do  uot  scatter  your  crops  all 
over  tho  lot,  but  keep  them  —  for  instance, 
cabbages,  root  crops,  as  carrots,  parsnips  aud 
oyster  plaut,  or  peas  aud  beans — each  as  much 


TnE  STRIPED  RUG 

is  the  universal  enemy  of  the  melon  genera  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  pests  are  the  cause 
of  so  many  failures.  Concealing  themselves 
under  the  loose  soil,  they  suck  up  the  juices  of 
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together  as  possible.  Do  not.  mix  up  vour  an¬ 
nual  crops,  a.s  oniotis.  beets,  and  peas,  with 
perennial  ones,  as  rhubarb  and  asparagus. 
But  keep  the  annual  ones  by  themselves,  the 
perennial  ones  in  another  plot,  the  bushes  and 
vines  in  another  place,  nud  so  ou,  and  you  can 
simplify  your  method  of  cultivation  and  rota¬ 
tion.  Of  parsley  you  can 
make  a  border  along  the 
edge  of  some  of  your  plots, 
and  you  can  do  the  same 
with  thyme  and  sage.  Let¬ 
tuces  and  radishes  you  can 
grow  as  catch-crops,  that  is, 
crops  planted  among  other 
crops,  as  cabbages,  betweeu 
the  rows  of  celery,  and  the 
like,  as  thev  soon  come  to 
maturity  and  maybe  cleared 
off  of  the  gronud  before  the 
main  crop  will  need  the 
room  they  occupy.  Unless 
for  experiment,  do  not  grow 
a  large  assortment  of  the 
various  vegetables,  but  stick 
to  those  kinds  you  are  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  of. 


ter;  now  that  the  frost,  is  leaving  the  ground. 
I  shall  dig  them  tip  and  store  them.  They  are 
better  flavored  than  those  lifted  in  the  Fall 
and  wintered  over  in  the  pit  or  cellar. 


We  have  lettuce,  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants  from  last  September's  sowings  in  cold 


Have  an  eye  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  your  crops,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  you  are  to  grow 
your  celery,  turnips,  sp  naeh 
and  other  Fall  crops.  No 
doubt  you  will  have  room 
enough  when  your  early  cab¬ 
bages,  spinach,  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  the  like  are  cleared, 
but  try  and  have  them  all 
near  each  other;  it  will  be 
so  much  handier  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  them. 


It  will  assist  you  greatly 
in  the  satisfactory  cropping 
of  your  garden,  if  you  make 
out  a  list  of  all  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  you  iDtend  to  grow; 
then  prepare  a  rough  plan 
of  your  garden  patch,  and 
one  evening  sit  down  and  determine  where 
each  sort  is  to  be  grown  and  how  your  whole 
patch  is  to  be  occupied  in  Spring.  Summer  and 
Fall,  Then  wheu  the  busy  time  comes,  you  can 
go  ahead,  without  wasting  a  moment  for  con¬ 
sidering  what  or  where  to  plant. 


If  you  have  auy  celery  left,  look  it  over; 
if  it  is  beginning  to  spoil -either  the  outside 
or  inside  leaves— lift  it.  clean  it  of  ail  decay¬ 
ing  leaves,  and  repack  it  in  earth  or  sand  in  a 
cool  shed,  cellar,  pit  or  anywhere  else  where 
it  will  not  be  subjected  to  much  moisture  or 
the  inciting  influence  of  sunshine.  I  have 
just  removed  the  mulching  from  my  celery 
trenches  (I  packed  four  rows  in  each  trench 
aud  covered  it  with  a  four  or  five-inch  layer 


RUSSIAN  MULBERRY  LEAF.  Fig.  82. 

frames.  These  require  full  ventilatiou,  aud 
all  d«  mping  leaves  removed  from  among  them. 
I  ut  ou  the  sashes  to  ward  off  snow  and  heavy 
rains,  but  lift  them  up  at  the  same  time.  If 
you  want  some  early  lettuces  transplant  into 
a  gentle  hot-bed.  Sow  a  few  more  cabbages, 
cauliflowers  aud  lettuces  in  hot-beds.  Be  sure 
the  surface  of  the  beds  is  near  the  glass,  and 
thin  out  or  prick  off  the  seedlings  soon  after 
they  come  up,  to  make  them  stocky.  Sep 
tember-sowu  lettuces  usually  give  us  our  best 
early  crops:  butiu  the  case  of  early  cabbages, 
plants  from  February  sowings  m  hot  beds 
often  afford  the  best  results. 


If  your  Fall  sown  spinach  has  been  lightly 
covered  over  with  tree  leaves,  straw,  thatch 
or  other  protecting  material, 
remove  the  covering  a  little  at 
n  time,  shake  up  a  little  what 
is  left,  as  the  snows  will  have 
packed  it  down  firmly  on  the 
plants,  and  thus  let  the  dryiug 
influence  of  fresh  air  aud  sun¬ 
shine  mellow  the  soil  and  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  the 
spinach.  w.  falconer. 


“  O  ROUND-CHERRIES," 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rusal  raise  the 
ground  cherry,  or  straw  berry- 
tomato,  as  it  is  sometimes  call¬ 
ed.  1  have  raised  it  severul 
years  aud  think  very  much  of 
it  It  is  a  distinct  species  of 
tomato,  it  grows  in  a  husk, 
and  has  a  strawberry  flavor. 
It  is  especially  valuable  where 
other  fruit  is  scarce,  or  likely 
to  fail;  for  it  succeeds  well  al¬ 
most  anywhere  aud  yields 
enormously,  a  single  plaut  often 
producing  from  three  to  six 
quarts  of  fruit.  The  berries 
are  about  the  size  of  cherries, 
aud  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 
The  plants  are  cultivated  the 
same  as  ordinary  tomatoes. 
The  fruit  will  keep  for  mouths, 
if  left  in  the  husk— indeed  till 
mid- winter  if  desired.  They 
are  nice  for  pies  and  many 

of  ^thatch,  .nd  the  ceterv  has  kept  „e,„  ,  best  capped  f  JESS.** 


RUSSIAN  MULBERRY  LEAF.  Fig.  88. 


and  luid  shutters  over  them  to  shed  the  rain. 

Other  root  crops,  as  onions,  carrots,  pars- 
Qips,  potatoes,  oyster-plants  aud  the  like, 
ueed  attending  to,  too.  Pick  out  all  decaying 
roots,  aud  remove  sprouts.  I  left  a  lot  of 
parsnips  and  oyster-plant  outside  over  Win 


Clinton  Hollow,  N,  Y.  a.  t.  c. 

[We  have  raised  this  tomato  (Alkekengi)  for 
many  years  and  can  indorse  the  above.  All 
seedsmen  offer  the  seeds.— Eds.  ] 

celery. 

The  new  celery,  White  Plume,  seems  as  if 


it  might  supply  a  want  in  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable,  that  is  felt  by  amateurs;  for  it  is 
not  often  that  celery  is  at  its  best  for  the 
table  before  the  end  of  the  year,  especially 
when  grown  as  a  late  crop,  and  the  work  of 
earthing  up  is  quite  an  item  in  strength  and 
expenditure.  I  have  grown  in  one  season 
2.000  plants  in  my  garden,  and  cm  realize  the 
true  value  of  the  new  variety,  if  it  blanched 
without,  the  constant  handling  and  earthing 
that  was  necessary.  The  seed  is  a  little  ex¬ 
pensive,  aud  I  wish  that  Peter  Henderson  had 
made  smaller  packages  at  half  the  price,  for 
iu  that  way  many  tv  ho  do  not  use  a  large 
quantity  could  purchase,  and  it  might,  be  dis 
tnbuted  over  a  wide  section  of  country  to  be 
reported  ou  next  Winter.  annte  l.  jack. 


HARDY  RASPBERRIES. 

We  think  the  Turner  Raspberry  is  perfectly 
safe  for  this  climate.  Ours  had  no  protection 
last  Winter,  yet  they  bore  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  even  to  the  tips  of  the  bushes  The 
Cutbbert  and  Mammoth  Cluster  that  laid 
under  the  snow,  wintered  all  right,  but 
those  that  were  exposed  to  the  winds  were 
dead.  M.  E.  c. 

New  London,  Minn. 


^Irborint  Itura  L 


THE  RUSSIAN  MULBERRY. 

The  Russian  Mulberry  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  Caucasian  Mountains,  whence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Southern  Russia  by  the  Men- 
nonite  colonists.  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
mulberry  was  iirst  introduced  iuto  this  coun¬ 
try  by  a  colony  of  Mennonites  from  Russia, 
who  settled  iu  Reno  Couuty,  Kansas,  in  1875. 
This  tree  Is  in  reality  ouly  a  variety  of  Morus 
alba,  or  White  Mulberry,  but  it  has  proved 
hardier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of. 
U  hile.  however,  this  is  the  case,  the  fruit  has 
proved  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  Downing’s 
Ever-bearing  Mulberry  W  hile.  tnerefore,  we 
have  in  the  Russian  Mulberry  a  variety  that 
will  grow  and  stand  a  climate  far  north  of  this, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  inferior  fruit. 
Four  years  ago  we  procured  a  number  of 
specimens  of  this  Russian  Mulberry.  They 
were  killed  back  a  foot  or  so  the  first  Winter, 
but  have  siuee  stood  without  harm.  Figs. 
82,  88  and  84.  illustrate  various  forms  which 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  assume,  like  the  sasafras, 
varying  much  in  sha.>e.  The  engravings  are 
from  naiure.  aud  are  designed  to  sho-v  that 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  all  resolve  themselves 
into  several  typical  forms.  Forsilk-worms  this 
variety  of  mulberry  is  as  goed  as  any  other. 

(Tl)c 

FEED  AND  CARE  OF  SWINE. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Wheat  is  the  most  complete  grain  food  of  all 
varieties,  and  rauks  next  to  milk  as 
a  perfect  food.  To  attain  this  com¬ 
pleteness  in  nutriment,  it  should  be 
ground  with  the  brau  aud  all.  In 
this  form  it  will  make  superior  food 
for  swine  of  auy  age.  It  should  not 
be  ground  as  fine  us  for  flouting,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  important  that 
it  should  be  fine  enough  so  that  it 
will  be  readily  absorbed  or  assimi¬ 
lated  in  the  stomach.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  much  of  it  would  be  voided 
in  au  undigested  state.  No  condi¬ 
tion  of  soaking  or  even  boiling  the 
whole  grain,  will  insure  a  complete 
digestion,  aud  the  loss  wheu  put  in 
either  of  these  forms  will  vary  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  Close  obser¬ 
vation  has  convinced  me  of  this,  aud 
the  cost  of  one-tenth  for  grinding 
Is  therefore  a  very  small  per  cent 
compared  with  the  actual  waste 
when  not  ground. 

Soured  to  the  first  degree  (made 
simply  sour)  is  the  best  form  m 
which  to  give  food  to  hogs.  Why  it 
is  so  may  uot  be  fully  understood ; 
but  it  is  to  he  assumed  that,  in  thi 
condition  there  is  less  fermentation 
iu  the  stomach,  which  gives  it 
better  tone,  and  the  partial  ferment¬ 
ation  beforehand  also  aids  in  the  di 
gestiou.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
hogs  when  fed  unformatted  food  art* 
more  troubled  with  flatulency;  and 
anybody  kuows  that  this  condition 
of  the  stomach  is  not  conducive  to 
a  good  appetite  or  a  good  digestion. 

The  most  successful  feeders  get  the 
food  for  hogs  as  near  the  first  degree 
of  fermentation  as  they  can,  and  the 
men  who  fail  are  those  who  do  not  regard 
these  things,  or,  at  all  events,  who  do  not 
practice  them.  By  leaving  a  portion  of 


the  old  or  fermented  food  in  the  vessel  each 
time, a  new  quantity  is  added,  fermentation 
will  take  place  much  sooner,  as  the  old  part 
starts  the  work  at  once,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
soon  affected  thereby.  Twelve  hours  are 
usually  long  enough,  hut  in  hot  weather  six 
may  be  sufficient,  aud  in  very  cool  conditions 
it  may  require  twenty-four  hours  to  reach  the 
same  condition.  At  first  it  may  be  necessary 
to  taste  the  food  to  know7  how  it  is;  but  after 
n  little  experience,  by  close  observation  the 
degree  of  fermentation  will  be  apparent. 
When  food  is  fermented  beyond  the  first  de¬ 
gree,  It  is  injurious,  and  care  should  be  taken 
t  hat  it  is  not  either  acetic  or  alcoholic. 

The  best  way  to  handle  young  pigs  is  to  let 
them  run  with  their  mothers  until  the  moth¬ 
ers  dry  up.  and  to  allow  the  young  ones  to  go 
into  an  inclosn re  bv  themselves  where  they 
can  be  fed  extra  on  milk,  or  wheat  ground 
aud  mixed  with  milk,  or  oatmeal.  Any  of 
these  grains  are  good,  and  so  barley  ground 
and  mixed  with  milk,  or  fermented  slightly. 
By  feeding  and  suckling  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  sudden  change,  and  the  pigs  will  hardly 
miss  the  mother,  and,  in  fact,  they  may  be 
weaned  when  six  or  eight  weeks  old  by  being 
fed  in  the  manner  described,  and  they  will  be 
content  in  tbeir  feeding-pen  when  kept  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  the  mother.  Wheat,  oat, 
or  barley  meal  may  be  cooked  for  the  young 
pigs,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so;  but  it  is 
essential  to  have  it  fermented.  The  feedings 
should  be  often  and  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
this  should  all  be  eateu  up  clean,  or  less  should 
be  given. 

To  feed  young  pigs  six  times  a  day  is  better 
than  to  do  so  less  often  By  "a  little"  is 
meant  enough  to  All  the  stomach  moderately 
full,  but  in  no  case  to  the  extent  of  stuffing 
or  gorging.  This  latter  manner  of  feeding 
will  destroy  the  appetite  or  produce  an  in¬ 
flated  or  poddy  condition  and  stunt  t  he  pig. 
“Blind  staggers"  are  earned  by  disordered 
stomachs.  Rubbing  turpentine  on  the  top  of 
the  head  causes  an  active  evaporation,  and  no 
doubt  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  whole 
system;  but  the  best  remedy  is  more  care  in 
feeding,  and  feeding  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stomach  is  kept  in  a  vigorous  and  healthful 
state,  aud  theu  there  will  be  no  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  but  it  will  be  equally  distributed 
all  over  the  body,  and  the  stomach  will  retain 
its  portion.  Young  pigs  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  to  grass  or  some  sort  of  green 
food,  as  it  helps  them  wonderfully.  They 
like  to  root  iu  the  ground,  and  this,  too,  is  a 
natural  condition.  They  will  eat  more  and 
thrive  better  when  they  can  have  these  oene- 
flts.  A  sensit.le  farmer  will  try  ro  have  the 
surroundings  and  food  for  his  pigs  conform  to 
theii  natures  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  so 
far  as  he  does  he  will  benefit  nimself.  A  pig 
appreciates  all  of  these  things  as  much  as  any 
animal,  and  Car  more  so  than  most  others. 
Kirby  Homestead,  N.  Y. 


A  PROLIFIC  BROOD  SOW. 

Who  can  beat  this  for  pigs?  Mr.  Jacob 
Geartiardt  (an  old  subscriber  to  the  Rural), 


RUSSIAN  MULBERRY  LEAF.  Fig.  84. 


residing  near  Burbank,  O.,  is  theowuerof  a 
orood  sow  bred  by  S.  F.  Kerns  (also  a  sub¬ 
set  ibei  to  the  Rural),  of  the  same  place,  a 
cross  of  Chester  White  and  Berkshire,  that 
farrowed  IS  pigs  on  March  14, 1883,  and  again 
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MARCH 


farrowed  14  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
August  1  of  the  same  year,  and  21  pigs  more 
on  February  11,  1884,  making  47  pigs  in  all 
in  less  than  11  months,  G.  w.  holloway, 
Burbank.  O.  Postmaster. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  North  American  Perennial  Plants. 

I.  W.  Hale,  Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co., 
Md.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  small  fruits, 
plants,  trees,  &c. 

Robert  Bell,  Jr.,  Hensall,  Ontario,  Can. 
Price-list  of  seed  grain  (oats,  Spring  wheat, 
barley)  and  potatoes. 

Fred  N.  Lang,  Baraboo,  Wis.  A  catalogue 
of  Lang’s  Live  Seeds. 

Bloomington  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Ills.  Wholesale  catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  &c.,  &c. — 600  acres — 13 
greenhouses. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Circular  of  Pride  of  the  North  Corn.  Testi¬ 
monials  show  that  it  ripens  well  in  Iowa. 

Robert  C.  Reeves,  185  and  1S7  Water  St., 
New  York.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  garden, 
field  and  flower  seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultural 
and  garden  implements. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  American  grape-vines, 
small  fruit  plants,  &c.  Mr.  Josselyn  deserves 
well  of  the  public  for  his  introduction  of  the 
promising  new  red  currant,  Fay’s  Prolific. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Whole¬ 
sale  price-list  of  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  &c. 
Mr.  Hubbard  is  the  introducer  of  the  Prentiss 
Grape,  a  colored  plate  of  which  accompanies 
the  circular. 

S.  Pennock  &  Sons  Co  ,  Kennett  Square, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Catalogue  (25  pages)  of  road 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  “  How  to  Make  Good 
Roads”  and  “  How  to  Keep  Good  Roads,”  are 
explained  in  this  catalogue. 

Hale  Brothers,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Price-list  of  new  and  choice  varieties  of  small- 
fruit  plants  a  specialty.  This  catalogue  pre¬ 
sents  a  carefully  selected  list.  The  new  straw¬ 
berry,  Mrs.  Garfield,  is  offered  as  a  specialty. 

Thorburn  &  Titus,  158  Chambers  St,, 
New  York.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  60  pages 
of  new  and  selected  seeds  for  the  vegetable, 
flower  garden  and  farm ;  Spring  wheats, Spring 
rye,  insect  exterminators,  garden  implements, 
&c.,  &c. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicaville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  Illustrated  catalogue  (45  pages)  gar¬ 
den,  field  and  flower  seeds  and  vegetable 
plants.  There  are  many  specialties  offered  in 
this  catalogue,  among  them  the  “true  Learn¬ 
ing  Corn,”  Welcome  Oats,  with  prizes  for  the 
best  yields. 

Empire  Drill  Co.,  Shortsville,  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Circular  setting  forth  the  points 
of  merit  of  the  Empire  Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drill.  Also  an  illustrated  circular,  showing 
the  uncommon  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put, 
with  many  valuable  hints. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Syracuse 
Steel  Beam  Chilled  Plow;  also  the  Syracuse 
Sulky  Plow,  with  full  instructions  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  work.  Also  right  and  left  iron- 
beam  plows;  one  horse  wood-beam,  side- hill 
plows — general  directions  and  testimonials. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ills.  A  Corn  and 
Potato  Manual  of  65  pages..  Antiquity  of  In¬ 
dian  Corn;  the  original  variety,  history,  bot 
any,  composition,  enemies,  how  to  secure  a 
good  crop,  seed,  crossing,  manuring,  planting, 
culture,  harvesting,  shrinkage,  are  all  well 
considered,  and  then  the  potato  is  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Vaughan  sent  us  for  trial 
his  “Gem”  hand  cultivator,  which  we  have 
used  with  great  satisfaction  for  two  years. 

Bucher,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  of  the  Imperial  and  Ohio 
Chilled  Plows.  It  is  claimed  for  the  well- 
known  Imperial,  that  each  part  is  neatly  fitted, 
dove-tailed,  united  and  braced  so  as  to  insure 
strength,  durability  aud  a  perfect  finish.  The 
mold-boards,  shares,  landsides  aud  cutters  are 
interchangeable  in  steel,  chilled  or  cast-iron 
or  a  combination  of  either,  so  that  they  may 
be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  soils,  while  repairs 
are  easily  made.  The  firm  offers  these  plows 
to  be  tested  and  returned,  if  the  claims  made 
for  them  prove  untrue. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  This  is 
one  of  the  most,  finished  works  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  illustrations  are  fine  wood 
cuts,  showing  the  New  Massillon  Thrasher 
with  trucks,  with  kickers  and  trucks,  in  the 
field  with  the  Russell  Traction  Engine,  with 
patent  lateral  moving  stacker,  and  as  a  horse¬ 
power  machine.  Then  follow  illustrations  of 
the  Improved  Dingee- Woodbury  Horse- 


Power;  the  Pitts-Carey  Horse-Power  ;  the 
Massillon  light,  medium  and  heavy  mills — all 
with  specifications  and  instructions.  This  va- 
uable  catalogue  should  be  examined  by  all  of 
our  readers  who  need  such  machines  or  imple¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge,  to  all 
who  apply  to  the  above  firm. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  No.  43  Chatham 
St.,  Boston;  branch  office,  84  Broad  St ,  New 
York.  Bowker’s  Hill  aud  Drill  Phosphate 
with  Potash— a  general  fertilizer  for  all  crops. 
In  this  pamphlet  advice  is  given  “  How  to  Buy 
a  Phosphate — quality  vs.  price;”  Constituent 
Parts  of  Fertilizers,  Adulteration,  Fertilizer 
Material — Where  it  Comes  From;  How  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid  is  Made,  Mixing  Fertilizers,  &c., 
are  intelligently  treated.  Also,  a  pamphlet 
and  price-list  of  the  Stockbridge  Manures. 
We  are  always  pleased  to  commend  to  our 
readers  the  circulars  of  well-known  fertilizer 
firms.  Everything  appertaining  to  chemical 
fertilizers  should  be  studied  by  farmers. 


Commercial  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes. 
— Dr.  Henry  Stewart  writes  the  following  to 
the  American  Garden: 

“I  have  Just  been  digging  some  of  my  potatoes 
(Early  Rose;,  and  send  you  samples.  The  clean 
large  one  Is  a  fair  specimen  of  some  rows  manured 
with  the  Mapes's  potato  manureiJSO  feet  of  row 
manured  with  the  fertilizer  produced  -me  barrel, 
two-and-a-balf  bushels.  As  the  rows  were  three, 
feet  apart,  the  yield  Is  equal  to  180  barrels  or  450 
bushels  per  acre.  The  other  potato,  shown  In  our 
Illustration,  engraved  from  a  photograph,  Is  a  fair 
specimen  cf  those  grown  with  cow  aud  hen  manure, 
yielding  a  barrel  of  fair  potatoes  to  300  feet  of  row, 
or  equal  to  120  bushels  per  acre.  A  large  quantity, 
quite  a  half  of  this  part  of  the  crop,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  wlre-woruis,  aud  not  more  than  half 
those  saved  would  be  fit  for  sale.  Not  a  potato  of 
those  grown  with  the  fertilizer  alone,  Is  touched  by 
the  worms  enough  to  hurt  it.  I  used  10  loadB  of 
manure  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  und  50  pounds  of  the 
fertilizer  to  oue-etghth  of  au  acre." 

W  e  have,  ourselves,  great  faith  in  the  use 
of  potato  chemical  fertilizers  for  land  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash.  We  are  confident  that  its 
use  repels  the  wire-worm  which,  with  us  pro¬ 
duces  “scabby”  potatoes. 


How  to  get  Early  Celery.— From  the 
catalogue  of  Jos-  Harris  we  take  the  follow¬ 
ing.  He  is  telling  “  Secrets  for  the  boys  and 
girls”:  “  »-iast  Spring,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  I  put  some  sifted  moss  and  sand  in  a 
box  and  watered  it  with  warm  water.  Then 
we  put  some  celery  seed  on  top,  thick  enough 
to  cover  the  surface,  and  dusted  on  a  little  dry 
moss  and  sand  about  as  thick  as  the  cover  of 
this  catalogue.  We  kept  the  box  in  a  warm 
room,  and  occasionally  watered  it.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  seed  was  nicely  started,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground, 
we  made  a  row  in  the  garden  aud  sowed  the 
seed— moss  and  all,  and  covered  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  From  this  sprouted 
seed,  we  got  our  earliest  and  best  plants.  You 
can  do  the  same  thing,  but  you  need  not  tell 
everyone.  I  told  one  man  about  it,  and  he 
said,  ‘  Oh,  yes.  it  is  a  good  plan;  I  have  done 
the  same  thing.’  I  supposed  it  was  something 
new.  At  any  rate  it  was  new  to  me.  No  one 
ever  told  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  known.  I  propose  to  try  how  the  plan 
will  work  this  Spring  on  onion,  asparagus, 
parsley,  and  beet  seed.  I  know  it  will  work 
in  the  case  of  asparagus  and  beets,  for  I  have 
tried  it.” 


Mr.  Harris  soaked  his  Early  Kent  Reas  last 
Spring  in  warm  water  for  24  hours,  and  then 
mixed  them  with  moss  and  sand  and  kept  them 
moist  and  warm  till  they  commenced  to  start. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground, 
he  made  a  drill  mark  with  a  hoe,  two  inches 
deep  and  three  inches  wide,  aud  scattered  the 
sprouted  peas  In  the  row  aud  covered  them 
two  inches  deep-  He  bad  the  earliest  and  best 
peas  in  the  neighborhood 
Fall  Plowed  Sod.— It  has  long  been  a 
question  of  great  interest  among  farmers  how 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  working  over  Fall- 
•plowed  sod  ground  intended  for  oats  or  corn 
without  undoing  all  the  benefits  hoped  for 
from  the  Fall  plowing.  Unless  the  soil  is 
rotted  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  plowed, 
and  the  growth  of  grass  in  the  new  crop  will 
require  much  labor  to  keep  it  down.  Plowing 
will  bring  the  sod  to  the  surface  again ;  the 
common  tooth  harrow  will  tear  it  up  leaving 
the  surface  rough  and  the  sod  exposed.  The 
“Acme”  pulverizing  harrow,  clod  crusher 
and  lever  on  the  other  hand,  passes  over  the 
sod,  presses  it  down  more  firmly;  turns  over 
and  pulverizes  the  surface  aud  levels  it,  and 
produces  the  very  best  condition  of  the  soil 
for  seed.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  corn,  this  Im¬ 
plement  enables  the  farmer  to  work  the  soil 
several  times,  with  the  effect  to  cause  the 


weeds  to  germinate,  and  then  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  destroyed,  thus  clearing  the  ground  in  a 
thorough  manner  as  well  as  securing  the  com¬ 
plete  decomposition  of  the  sod  and  the  fresh, 
mellow  soil  that  is  so  favorable  to  the  quick 
and  vigorous  germination  of  the  seed. 

«»« - 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


The  New  England  Houestead  says  that 
the  maple  sugar  crop  is  one  worthy  of 
greater  attention.  Why  may  not  many  now 
useless  wastes  be  set  to  sugar  maple  orchards, 
and  so  yield  u  handsome  profit  in  tame?  Mean¬ 
while  the  taxes  will  be  no  greater  than  if  the 
land  lies  idle  and  grows  up  to  timber.  By 
growing  sugar  orchards  on  a  large  scale,  it 
would  be  possible  to  introduce  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  in  sugar  manufacture,  thus  increasing  the 

profits... . . . 

The  Kansas  Ag’l  College  students  are  very 
fond  of  “  buckwheat  cakes”  made  out  of  sor- 

ghum-seed  flour . . . 

Jos.  Harris  says  that  the  great  secret  of 
success  in  keeping  mangels,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  other  roots  is  to  mix  plenty  of  dry  earth 
or  sand  with  the  roots  iu  the  pit.  These  pits 
are  made  in  dry,  sandy  knolls  in  the  field 

where  the  roots  are  grown . 

There  are  few  garden  plants  that  will  give 
better  satisfaction  with  less  trouble  than  the 
improved  strains  of  antirrhinum  and  petunia. 

Mr.  Meehan  thinks  tbat  gooseberry  bushes 
are  ruined  by  pruning.  In  Englaud  the  cen¬ 
ter  shoots  are  cut  out  to  let  in  the  air  and 
son.  But  here  it  is  the  sun  and  air,  he  thinks, 
that  ruin  them  by.inviting  mildew — and  so  the 
more  shoots  the  better.  The  average  farmer 
then  is  tbe  best  gooseberry  grower  where 
weeds  run  riot,  aud  grass  and  gooseberries 

affect  a  close  companionship . 

It  does  appear  that  wood- work  painted  with 
crude  petroleum  never  dries.  A  writer  in 
the  Husbandman  says  that  two’parts  of  petro¬ 
leum  to  one  part  of  raw  linseed  oil  gave  a  hard 
paint,  aud  the  second  coat  gave  a  good  gloss. 
As  much  mineral  paint  may  be  mixed  with  it 

as  desired.... . .  . 

Who  that  tried  the  Jersey  Lily  Turnip 

last  year  thought  it  an  acquisition? . 

Mr.  Leandkr  Wetherell  thinks  that  an 
oak,  elm,  or  maple  tree  shading  a  modest 
dwelling  makes  it  more  attractive  than  a 

showy  mansion  unprotected  by  a  tree . 

Were  tbe  five  horses  of  Mr  Bronson,  of 
Conn.,  killed  by  ensilage  ?  He  thinks  that  the 
ascetic  fermentation  caused  a  paralysis  of  the 

brain  and  nervous  system . . 

All  the  most  trust  worth}’  experience  has 
shown  tbat,  in  the  long  run,  commercial  man¬ 
ures  do  their  best  and  surest  work  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  stable  manure,  says  Dr.  Caldwell  in 

the  New  York  Tribune . 

Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  says  that  he  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
change  a  good  situation  in  the  small  fruit 
business  in  any  part  of  New  England  for  any 
part  of  New  Jersey  or  Delaware.  He  wouldn’t 
leave  the  State  of  Michigan  for  any  section 
south;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  a 
good  start  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  or  the 
south,  would  he  go  north  Stay  where  you 
are,  as  a  rule.  Mr.  Purdy  will  guarantee  that 
he  can  go  to  any  place  and  make  more  money 
growing  small  fruit  on  teu  acres  than  can  be 
made  farming  on  any  farm  in  the  same  local¬ 
ity  of  one  hundred  acres. . 

Mr.  Purdy  praises  the  Jumbo  Strawberry 
because  of  its  extreme  lateness,  enormous  and 
uniform  size,  “running  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  circumference,”  he  says,  “and  hold¬ 
ing  out  large  until  the  last  picking.”  We 
have  ordered  plants,  and  in  due  time  shall  In¬ 
form  our  readers  how  the  J  umbo  behaves  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


GeorKlft, 

Americus,  Sumter  Co.,  February  9.— 
Though  the  late  cold  snap  carried  tbe  mercury 
down  to  17Q  above  zero,  and  we  were  treated 
to  the  unusual  sight  of  every’  tree  and  shrub 
clothed  in  a  sparkling  coat  of  ice  for  two 
days,  yet  shortly  afterwurds  the  temperature 
moderated,  and  now  I  am  writing,  after  tea, 
without  a  lire  anywhere  iu  the  house,  or  any 
need  for  it.  How  people  can  endure  the  cold 
described  in  the  various  reports  from  the 
North,  more  than  once,  when  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  avoiding  it  by  moving  to  a  milder 
climate,  is  to  me  incomprehensible,  With  my 
feelings  all  the  wealth  of  the  great  Northwest 
could  not  induce  me  to  live,  or  rather  suffer, 
there  two  Winters.  The  cold  snap  injured  our 
oat  crop  badly,  but  it  has  been  replanted,  aud 
the  tine  season  since  is  bringing  it  out  splen¬ 
didly.  Our  Fall  plantings  of  beets,  cabbages 
and  turnips  were  killed  out,  and  English  peas 


were  injured;  but  the  latter  are  now  recover¬ 
ing  and  doing  well.  I  have  just  finished 
planting  my  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White 
Elephant  Potatoes,  and  will  expect  to  eat  the 
product  of  the  former  early  in  April.  Onions 
have  come  out  wonderfully.  Parsnips,  tur¬ 
nips  and  beets  are  up  and  doing  finely  since 
the  freeze.  Cabbage  plants  set  out  since  the 
freeze,  have  more  than  doubled  in  size  in  the 
past  teu  days.  W e  will  stick  peas  the  coming 
week.  If  it  rains  we  will  plant  corn  and  snap 
beans,  as  well  as  transplant  lettuce  next  week. 
Rye  is  looking  beautifully  green  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  the  sickle,  to  the  delight  of 
the  milch  cows.  White  hyacinths,  crocuses, 
jonquills  and  narcissuses  are  blooming  freely. 
To-day  I  speut  at  work  witn  coat  off,  and  can 
but  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  and  laboring  class 
of  the  North  who  have  to  endure  such  severe 
cold  for  so  long  a  season.  You  may  think 
that  our  Summers  are  so  hot  as  to  more  t  han 
counterbalance  the  benefits  of  our  mild  Win¬ 
ters;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  day  or  night  on  which  we  do  not  have 
fine  breezes  from  the  southwest.  I  moved 
South  in  December  1870.  and  have  never  had 
a  chill.  Most  people  North  think  these  are  as 
regular  as  meals  heve.  “graybkard." 

New  York. 

Homer,  Cortlaud  Co,,  Feb.  13.— Corn  crop  a 
failure  in  this  section.  Produce  brings  the 
following  prices  here:  Potatoes,  20  cents  a 
bushel ;  corn,  90  cents;  barley,  75  cents;  beaus, 
$2.50;  oats,  40  cents;  wheat,  $1.30;  rye,  So 
cents;  butter,  old,  20  and  26  cents;  eggs,  30 
cents.  J.  c.  c. 

Ohio. 

Ravenna,  Portage  Co.,  Feb.  14.— We  are 
having  very  rainy  weather  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  rained  almost  every  day  for 
over  two  weeks.  Wheat  looks  well  on  the 
ground  at  present.  Dealers  pay  the  following 
prices  for  farm  produce:  Wheat  per  bushel, 
95  cents;  corn,  66  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  pota¬ 
toes,  30  cents;  butter  per  pound,  25  cents; 
eggs  per  dozen.  30  cents.  w.  s.  c. 

Tennessee. 

Horace,  Sullivan  Co., Feb.  14. — The  weath¬ 
er  is  very  wet;  about  five  percent,  of  Spring 
plowing  done.  Stock  in  good  condition. 
“  Roughness”  plentitul.  Hay  50  cents  per  100 
pounds;  corn,  50  cents  a  bushel;  wheat,  95 
cents;  oats,  40  cents;  clover  seed,  ?0.00; 
potatoes,  50  cents;  grass,  wheat  aud  Whiter 
oats  look  green.  Some  lambs  in  the  country 
two  weeks  old.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  to-day  whom  I  induced  to  subscribe, 
who  says  “  the  Rural  is  the  best  paper  in  the 
world.”  Long  may  it  wave  I  J.  w.  G. 

Virginia, 

Elk  Garden,  Russell  Co.,  Feb.  11.— Janu¬ 
ary  was  extremely  cold  for  this  latitude. 
Snow  on  ground  the  whole  mouth,  which  is 
unusual.  Wheat  looks  well.  Some  parties 
had  their  potatoes  and  apples  frozen.  This 
month  opened  warm,  with  clouds  and  rain, 
“Roughness”  plentiful.  Corn  scarce  at  75 
cents  per  bushel,  wheat  $1,  oats  scarce. 

s.  G.  F. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Iowa. 

Mentor,  Bremer  Co. — My  Shoe-peg  Corn 
was  ripe  enough  to  grow;  stalks  tall;  ears 
short.  Blush  Potato  did  well  but  it  is  uot 
nearly  as  nice  as  the  White  Elephants.  Mel¬ 
ons  a  failure ;  cause,  dry  weather  and  want 
of  care.  Of  grapes  I  have  half  a  dozen  vines. 

E.  E.  F. 

Industry,  Henry  Co. — My  Blush  potato  had 
14  eyres,  which  were  planted  in  14  hills  in  rich 
garden  soil.  Spring  was  wet,  cold  and  back¬ 
ward,  but  14  eyes  sprouted.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  10  sprouts  uppeared  around  the 
hills,  and  these  I  set  out  by  themselves,  aud 
all  grew  finely.  On  July  15  1  found  30  more 
sprouts  which  I  transplanted  alongside  of  the 
first  10,  The  30  died,  however,  but  the  rest 
grew  well.  On  September  20  the  12  hills  from 
the  pieces  of  potatoes  yielded  only  four  pounds 
but  they  were  all  good-  sized  tuhei's.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  20  l  dug  the  10  hills  planted  with  the 
sprouts,  aud  they  yielded  much  the  nicest 
tubers.  I  buried  them  with  the  others  aud 
weighed  all  on  December  1,  tbe  product  being 
19  pounds.  1  shall  save  all  for  seed.  I  would 
not  take  three  times  the  subscription  price  ot 
the  Rural  for  them,  if  I  could  not  replace 
them.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  badly  mixed, 
but  yielded  30  pounds.  The  other  seeds  did 
not  do  well,  owing  to  the  weather  and  insects 

G.  d.  K. 

New  York. 

Cuba,  Allegany  Co. — My  Blush  Potatoes 
under  unfavorable  circumstances  yielded  27 
pounds  of  sound  tubers  and  six  pounds  of  rot¬ 
ten  ones,  all  of  medium  size  und  excellent 
quality.  The  only  objections  are  the  "blush 
color  inside  and  the  straggling  in  the  giound. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  10  feet  high  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  ear  when  frost  struck  it.  I  have 
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23  Niagara  seedlings.  The  Garden  Treasures 
were  nice.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  the  best 
early  potato  I  ever  saw,  and  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  the  best  late  one.  E.  w.  M. 

Naples,  Ontario  Co. — I  planted  12  eyes  of 
Rural  Blush  Potato,  which  yielded  a  heaping 
half  bushel.  One  objection  to  them,  however, 
is  that  the  eyes  are  too  deep  to  permit  them  to 
be  a  very  profitable  cooking  potato;  otherwise 
they  are  a  first-class  potato,  and  no  mistake. 


SCAB  IN  POTATOES 


[From  American  Garden— Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Edltor-January,  1884.] 


SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 


Homer,  Cortland  Co. — From  one  ounce  of 
Blush  Potato  I  raised  44  pounds  of  medium¬ 
sized  tubers,  quite  rough-skinned,  very  large; 
the  vines  proved  very  late  with  me.  The  corn 
was  nicely  silked  out  when  frost  came.  Of 
grape-vines  I  have  10.  I  raised  100  bushels  of 
White  Elephants  this  year.  j.  c.  c. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Weymouth  Bridge,  Digby  Co.— From  my 
Blush  Potato  weighing  two  ounces  I  raised 
15  pounds.  It  was  planted  in  a  piece  of  dry, 
turfy  laud,  alongside  of  21)  other  varieties. 
During  six  weeks  of  dry,  hot  weather,  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  tops  of  the  Blush  kept  green  the 
longest,  but  I  did  not  get  a  satisfactory  yield 
from  any  of  the  varieties  in  that  field  Out 
of  35  varieties  of  potatoes  the  White  Elephant 
and  Grange  yielded  the  best.  The  former  is 
rather  too  dry  with  me.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  boil  the  tubers  without  their  goiug  to 
pieces.  Of  the  B-b  Centennial  Wheat,  planted 
April  15,  only  a  few  grains  germinated; 
ripened  October  1;  straw  grew  five  feet  high, 
heads  very  large,  grains  shrunken.  Not 
suited  to  this  climate.  Sboe-peg  Corn  grew 
10  feet  high,  lint  wa#  killed  by  frost  October 
15;  ears  just  forming.  I  have  13  seedling 
grapes.  The  hollyh  ocks  bloomed  last  Sum¬ 
mer;  had  three  different  colors— white,  salmon 
and  garnet.  The  two  first  were  splendid 
double  flowers,  the  last  only  semi-double. 
My  Blush  Potatoes  are  of  a  much  darker  color 
than  the  seed  sent;  they  are  of  a  uniform  dark 
flesh  color,  resembling  the  Early  Rose  in  this 
respect.  w.  h.  s.  d. 

Ohio. 

Wilmington,  Clinton  Co.— Of  my  53 
grains  of  Shoe-peg  Com  50  germinated  and 
yielded  65  ears,  all  good  enough  for  seed.  A 
bushel  of  hen  manure  had  been  mixed  with 
the  soil.  Watermelons  a  failure.  The  flowers 
and  wheat  will  be  reported  next  year.  Can’t 
do  without  the  Rural.  j.  s.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

Shekleyville.,  Mercer  Co.— My  Blush 
Potato  weighing  lLj  ounce,  was  cut  in  nine 
pieces,  and  planted  one  piece  in  a  hill.  I  dug 
32  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  The  grapes  did 
well,  over  two-thirds  are  growing  nicely. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  made  a  wonderful  growth 
of  stalk,  but  was  taken  by  the  frost.  The 
bugs  ate  the  melon  vines.  Here  is  a  statement 
about  the  Washington  Oats  clipped  from  our 
local  paper,  the  Mercer  Dispatch:  “In  the 
Spring  of  1881  T.  C.  Cochran,  of  Sandy  Creek 
township,  got  through  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  one  ounce  of  White  Washington 
Oats  which  yielded  him  21  pounds  that  season. 
The  next  Spring  he  sowed  these  oats  in  an 
orchard,  and  although  the  ground  was  badly 
shaded,  yet  the  21  pounds  of  seed  produced  18 
bushels.  This  Spring  he  sowed  10  bushels  of 
these  oats  on  6^'  acres  of  ground  ami  thrashed 
therefrom  301  bushels,  being  00  bushels— 

32  pounds  per  bushel— per  acre.  These  oats 
weigh  40  pounds  per  bushel  stroked  meas¬ 
ure,  stand  up  well,  ripen  early,  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  Mr.  Cochran  considers  the  White 
Washington  a  very  desirable  variety  of  oats.” 

T.  C.  C. 

Virginia. 

Elk  Garden,  Russell  Co.— Nine  hills  of 
Blush  Potatoes  yielded  84  tubers — 35  pounds. 
Best  four  weighed  5j^'  pounds.  White  Ele¬ 
phant.  Potato,  a  special  favorite;  quality  first- 
rate.  Have  three  nice  plots  of  wheat  from 
the  three  varieties  sent  in  1882— Surprise, 
Shumaker  and  Fnltzo-Clawsou.  The  Heavy 
Dent  or  Shoe-peg  Corn  does  uot  equal  what  I 
have  been  raising  so  1  cannot  make  much  fuss 
over  that.  1  have  four  Niagara  Grape-vines 
from  the  seed  sent.  Almost  all  the  seeds  have 
done  well  for  us.  s.  p.  f. 

Wisconsin. 

Perley,  Barron  Co. — Of  the  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  32  vegetated  and  grew  finely,  but  were 
killed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  first  frost 
last  Fall.  The  two  Blush  Potatoes  were  cut 
into  13  pieces,  one  eye  to  a  piece,  and  plauted 
one  foot  apurt  in  the  row.  Yield,  78  tubers, 

22  pounds.  Some  of  the  tubers  were  very 
small,  others  very  large.  Five  of  the  hills 
were  killed  to  thegrouud  by  frost  last  Spring. 

No  extra  culture  and  poor  soil.  Not  a  fair 
test.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  too  late  for  tills 
climate.  Melous  failed  owing  to  frost;  wheat 
we  did  nothing  with.  Garden  Treasures  were 
double.  Sunflowers,  mignonette,  phlox,  and 
a  trailing  plant  with  flowers  like  a  single  sun¬ 
flower,  only  not  as  large  as  a  three  cent  piece» 
undgoinphrena.  a.  j.  r. 
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CULTIVATOR. 


For  all  Climates 


For  all  Soils, All  Plan1 

All  tested  for  vitality,  and  in  Gardens  for  purity  and  value 


(R  Sibley's  Pride  of  the  North  Corn. — Ripened  in  all  Northern  sections  in ’8a  and ’83,  ahead  of  all  com¬ 
pared  varieties,  in  00  to  100  daysfioin  planting.  Yellow  dent,  16  rowed,  small  cobs,  very  productive. 
Yields  60  to  too  bushels  per  acre.  The  Sckestto  Ripen.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Waushakum  Corn. —  Yellow  flint.  The  must  strictly  pedigree  corn  extant.  Uniform,  handsome,  early. 
L  Very  heavy,  64  lbs.  per  bushel.  Has  yielded  123  bushels  shelled  com  per  acre.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

^  Sibley’s  Imperial  Barley. — Ptoduced  900  lbs.  front  1  of  seed  ;  at  rate  of  236  bushels  per  acre. 
aMa  American  Triumph  Oat — Has  the  largest,  longest  and  cleanest  stTaw  we  have  seen  ;  6  ft.  high,  inch 

Ein  diameter  ;  with  no  sign  of  rust.  Many  yields  of  too  bushels  per  acre  are  on  record. 

Welcome  Oat.— Very  prolific,  with  remarkably  heavy  gTajn,  which  keeps  its  white  color  when  the  straw 
0)  is  discolored  by  rust.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Saskatchewan  Spring  Wheat —Selected  from  the  Fife  ;  highly  productive.  Millers  give  it  the  highest 
^  coittUteiulitii.ni.  Send  for  Catalogs*. 

Dakota  Red  Potato. — Best  of  125  varieties  in  Test  Garden.  Free  from  Rot  axd  Blight.  Superior 
quality.  Yield  725  bushels  per  acre  inordinary  cultivation.  The  Coming  Market  Potato. 

O  Wall’s  Orange  Potato. — One  of  the  best  new  sorts  ;  a  great  yieldcr  ;  of  fine  quality.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mayflower  Potato. — Early,  excellent.  Rural  Blush,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

“  Pacey’s  Ray  Grass. — Will  make  a  fine  thick  sod,  superior  for  grazing  or  lawn,  tn  30  days. 

^  Sibley’s  First  and  Best  Pea. — The  first  of  all  early  market  sorts.  Crop  ripens  all  together;  highly 
—  productive,  of  fine  quality.  The  Very  Best  for  Early  Market.  Low  Prices. 

^  Choice  Peas  of  all  standard  varieties,  true,  clean,  free  from  weevil,  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
^  Early  Etampes  Cabbage.— Claimed  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  varieties.  Forms  fine,  solid  heads,  of 
excelle  nt  quality.  A  fine  market  sort.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Q  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage,  of  the  finest  strain;  also  W fnningstadt,  Fottler’s  Brunswick,  Excelsior 
^  Flat  Dutch,  and  many  others;  all  remarkably  pure  and  uniform,  at  lowest  prices. 

IT  Early  French  Mammoth  Asparagus.— The  largest,  earliest  and  finest  yet  introduced. 

^  White  Plume  Celery.— Self  bleaching  ;  requires  no  banking};  very  beautiful ;  of  fine  flavor ;  solid. 

Rochester  Tomato.— ’I" lie  largest  smooth  tomato.  The  earliest  large  tomato.  The  most  productive. 
—  Does  not  rot ;  is  solid,  cureless  and  of  unexcelled  flavor. 

Livingston’s  Favorite  Tomato,  Golden  Trophy,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Sk.sd  for  Catalogue. 
h.  Extra  Early  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip — The  earliest  of  all  varieties ;  of  medium  size,  white  flesh 
.O  fine  flavor.  No.  1  for  market  culture. 

frf"  Floral  Novelties. — Several  scores  of  all  the  tested  new  varieties.  A  superb  collection. 

A  All  the  above  and  many  more  are  described  in  our  CATALOCU  E  AND  PRICE  LIST  oi 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  of  all  Tested  Valuable  Varieties  :  sent  Free  ou  application. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled,  thus  making  a  great  Seed  Store  at  your  own  door. 

>  Reduced  Prices  to  Clubs 


THE  FINEST  TOOL  FOR  YOUNG  CORN  MADE. 
Has  EIGHT  A  It  ROW  STE^t.  SPRING 
TEETH  In  place  of  Shovels,  allowing  earlier  use 
and  closer cumvarin-.  Lever-  in  easy  reach  to 
govern  depth,  or  raise  beams  over  obstructions, 
with  the  3  or  5-ioatii  cen  re  Is  a  Pet-lect  Har¬ 
row  or  Spring  Tooth  Fallow  Cultivator. 

NEW  BUCKEYE 

Spring  Tooth  Wheel  Harrow. 


TTHAS  HIGH  WHEELS  ANO  a  WROAD 
TI11E  and  a  continuous  Wrought  Iron  Axle. 

THE  I'KE^I  RE  ON  THE  TEETH  IS 
REGULATED  by  the  lever,  while  In  motion,  to 
run  at  anv  depth. 

THETEETH  AREMADE  OF  THE  BEST 
SPRING  STEEL-  tempe.ed In  oil.  and  thorough¬ 
ly  tested. 

OUR  SEEDING  ATTU  HiHENT 
For  Our  >*eel  Spring  Tooth  Harrow," 

Has  the  same  RELIABLE  FORCF  FEED  used  on  our 
FAMOUS  BUCKEYE  DRILL,  and  lathe  nearest  per¬ 
fection  of  any  feed  In  use. 

No  Implement  Undo  W’ll  an  Wonderfully 
Work  Up  and  Pulve«i*e  the  Soil. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

„  branch  nnosst 

Jlt>  North  Broad  street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
811  North  Main  Street,  ^t.  Louis.  Missouri. 

88  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Also  makers  of  BUCKRVE  DRILLS,  BUCKEY'E 
SEEDERS.  BUCKEYE  SOWERS  BUCKEYE  CULTI¬ 
VATORS.  PLOW  SULKIES,  CIDER  MILL,  Etc. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  I 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 


AGENTS  > 
WANTED 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


It  is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment, 


The  “  AC1>I E“  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Qrunher  and  l.evelrr,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  punga  of  (’AST  STEEL  t’Ol  l.TERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  opc rations  of  cru-litug  lumps,  lev¬ 
eling  off  thegrouud  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  time.  The  en¬ 
tire  absence  ol  Spikes  or  Spring  Teei  b  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  especially  adapted  to  In¬ 
verted  sod  and  bard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  andls  the  onlv 
Harrow  that  cut*  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  grouud. 

MV  mskf  a  variety  of  #f„i  , corking  tret iu  4  t o  1  5  Feet 

DO  WOT  BE  DECEIVED 

Don  t  let  your  denier  palm  oft  a  base  imitation 
or  annie  Inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  la  something  belter,  but  SATISFY 
YOI  USKLF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  DOUBLE  QASO 
Acme  to  nuy  responsible  farmer  iu  the  United  Stales  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
send  It  back,  we  paytug  return  freight  churges.  We  don't  usk  lor  puy  until  you  have  tried  it 
tin  your  own  lurm. 

Semi  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  46  different  States  and  Territories. 

Kaaufiotory  tad  Principal  Office: 


Always  reliable! 
tor  Pin nri,  g  Cori 

Information,  to 

Box  H. 


No  Special  lie  vice  required 
a.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.. 

Shortsville.  X.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

S75  PBEMIUM. 


■mcr  raising  the  Largest-  crop  of  pota- 
52,  ouc£half  acre  mamired  with 

- iKRS;  s  ;  .>  for  the  second  largest. 

Is  good  potatoes  raised  on  one-half 
—  ,v  A.furd  Rose.  Penn  Van  N.  Y.,  with 
FHO8PHO.PERUYl.VN  GUANO,  adapted  to 


toes  this  year  upot 
SARDY’S  FKRTILIZ 
41  L.usheL 
acre  In  ISSS  by  Alfred 

SARDYT - - 

all  crops. 

Standard  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  8ARDY  A  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y 


BRANCH  OFFICE  :  MACU  J?,  DDOTUCD 

Harrisburg,  L>«.  NAOM  CL  DllUInttt,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet,' ‘TILLAGE  IS  MANURE"  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER 


<l\)t  (?)umst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  aeeompauied  by  tbe  name 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

THE  “WILD  CHERRY”  FOR  GRAFTING. 

./,  W.  K.,  Denton,  Md.—l  n  “Notes  ou 
Back  Numbers”  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  on  page  73 
in  relation  to  “black-knot,”  he  inquires  “May 
it  not  be  that  in  the  older  States  the  wild 
cherry,  upon  which  the  black-knot  revels,  is 
becoming  a  comparatively  rare  tree?”  and  in 
concluding  the  same  note,  he  remarks:  “By  the 
way,  the  seedlings  make  excellent  hardy 
stocks  for  budding  the  cultivated  varieties 
on.”  Now  what  1  know  as  wild  cherry  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  affected  by 
black-knot  (I  mean  the  Cerasus  serotinn),  and 
therefore  I  would  be  gl  \d  to  have  the  Doctor 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Rural  if  he  meaus  the 
same  tree  or  not,  as  the  term  or  name 
“  wild  cherry”  is,  I  find,  given  to  trees  in 
some  localities,  very  different  from  trees  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  others.  If  it  has  been 
practically  ascertained  that  the  seedlings  of 
Cerasus  serotina  make  good  stocks  for  bud¬ 
ding  tbe  cultivated  varieties  ou,  I  would  teel 
grateful  to  the  Doctor  if  he  would  inform  me, 
as  1  have  planned  several  experiments  in 
reference  to  the  “  stocks”  of  wild  cherry,  and 
possibly  may  be  on  an  “  old  trail.” 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Iu  reply  to  Mr  K.’s  inquiry  as  to  the  “  wild 
cherry”  referred  to  by  me  iu  “  Notes  ou  Back 
Numbers,”  I  confess  that  I  ought  to  have  given 
the  botanical  designation.  The  Black  Cherry 
(of  the  sub-geuus  Padus),  grows  wild, it  is  true, 
iu  New  England,  yet  is  rarely  if  ever  called 
••  wild  cherry,”  any  more  than  is  tbe  choke 
cherry,  of  the  same  sub-geuus.  Neither  of 
these  is  nearly  enough  allied  to  the  cultiv  ated 
species  of  the  European  cherry  to  be  availa¬ 
ble  as  stocks  for  graftiug  or  budding.  But 
our  most  abundant  variety,  tbe  “wild  cherry” 
of  popular  designation,  is  a  prunus  of  the  sub- 
genus  Cerasus,  Prunus  Pennsylvania,  or 
Wild  Red  Cherry.  This  is  the  species  so 
badly  affected  by  the  black-knot,  and  also 
the  one  upon  which  the  cultivated  sorts  can 
be  successfully  worked.  The  Kuropeau  cul¬ 
tivated  cherries  are  of  two  species,  P.  avium 
and  P.  Cerasus,  and  possibly  it  may  prove 
that  only  the  descendants  of  the  latter  can  be 
worked  upon  P.  Pennsylvania.  P.  avium  is 
naturally  much  the  larger  tree,  aud  perhaps 
most  nearly  allied  to  P.  serotina.  P.  Cerasus 
or  vulgaris  (Cerasus  vulgaris)  is  a  smaller 
tree,  like  our  P.  Pennsylvania,  aud  is  reck¬ 
oned  by  some  writers  as  only  naturalized  in 
Europe,  being  an  Asiatic  species. 

SEEDING  FOR  A  “BRUSH”  OR  “WOODS”  PAS¬ 
TURE. 

Canadian,  Collingswood,  Out.— I  have  GO 
acres  of  bush  laud  more  or  less  uneven  aud 
bioken  with  rock.  I  intend  to  seed  this  down 
to  permanent  pasture,  but  before  doing  so 
would  like  to  know  how  it  is  likely  to  turn 
out. 

Ans.  —If  by  “brush  pasture’-Can ad ian  means, 
as  we  suppose,  what  Americans  call  “woods’ 
pasture,”  that  is,  opeu  forest  land  without 
underbrush,  and  the  trees  not  very  close  to¬ 
gether,  tbe  best  grasses  to  sow  in  it  are  Ken¬ 
tucky  June  Crass  I  PoaprateDsis)  and  Orchard 
Crass  (Dactylis  glomerata)  If  seeds  of  these 
varieties  are  sown  late  in  the  Fall  iu  such  pas¬ 
tures  they  will  grow  finely,  even  among  the 
fallen  leaves,  in  the  Spring,  except,  perhaps, 
in  hollows,  and  in  the  lee  of  fences  and  rocks 
where  tbe  leaves  gather  too  deeply.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  value  of  such  pasture,  if  the  land  is 
good  and  the  trees  not  too  crowded.it  will  be 
found  very  valuable  for  cattle,  horses,  or 
sheep.  The  growth  will  not  bequfte  so  heavy> 
perhaps,  as  ou  open  land,  but  it  will  be  ,ess 
likely  to  die  out,  as  it  is  protected  from  the 
tfljn  ii]  Bummer  by  the  trees,  and  from  the 
cold  in  Winter  by  the  snow,  which  does  not 
blow  off  there.  If  the  land  is  moist  and  rather 
springy,  so  much  the  better.  Two  seasons 
would  be  enough  to  let  it  lie  after  the  seeding, 
but  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
stock  it.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  undergrowth,  sheep  enough  should 
be  put  in  to  keep  down  all  sprouts.  Use 
grass  seeds  in  about  equal  proportions,  and 
seed  liberally,  say  30  pounds  of  Orchard  Crass 
and  20  pounds  of  Blue  Grass.  The  latter  va¬ 
riety  ts  what  is  known  in  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada  as  June  Grass.  Five  or  six 
pounds  of  White  Clover  seed  might  be  added 
with  advantage. 

BOG  SPAVIN  IN  A  COLT  AND  “SCOURS”  IN  A 
HORSE. 

W.  H.,  Belmont,  Wis.—  1.  What  should  be 
the  treatment  of  a  bog  spavin  in  a  colt?  2. 
Wbat  is  a  lemedy  for  scours  in  a  horse? 

Ans.— 1.  For  a  bog  spavin  complete  rest 


should  be  given,  with  a  high-heeled  shoe. 
Apply  cold  water  or  brandy  and  salt.  If  i 
there  is  much  inflammation  reduce  it  by  • 

fomentations  of  w  ater,  and  if  there  is  pain,  i 

let  the  fomentations  be  an  infusion  of  hops.  i 
In  later  stages  use  tincture  of  arnica  diluted 
with  water.  2.  There  are  several  causes  for 
scours  or  diarrhea  iu  a  horse,  such  as  indiges¬ 
tible  aud  irritating  food,  too  much  water, 
purgative  medicine,  disorders  of  the  liver, 
cold,  over-exertion,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  < 
the  complaint.  Diarrhea  is  also  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  several  other  diseases.  As  a 
preventive  avoid  any  of  tbe  above  causes  to 
whichyour  judgment,  knowing  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  may  lead  you  to  attribute  the  maladj . 

A  safe  remedy  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  is  rice 
boiled  until  quite  soft,  and  mixed  with  warm 
water  until  of  the  consistency  of  a  thin  liquid. 

If  not  taken  voluntarily  it  should  be  given 
as  a  drench.  For  severe  cases  an  ounce  or 
two  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  a  quart  of 
milk,  aud  given  every  time  the  bowels  act 
violently;  or,  instead,  a  thin  gruel  may  be 
made  with  wheat  meal,  and  the  laudanum  be 
mixed  with  it. 

QUACK  GRASS. 

F.  L.  J Carlisle,  Ark.— What  is  Quack 
Grass?  Will  it  do  well  as  far  south  as  South¬ 
ern  Arkansas?  Where  can  seed  be  obtained? 

Ans  —Quack  Grass  is  really  n  wheat,  each 
culm  bearing  only  a  single  spike.  It  is  known 
by  a  great  many  names,  such  a&Couch,  Quitch. 
Quick,  Twitch,  Chandler, Dog,  Witch.  Quake, 
Squitch,  Wheat  Grass  and  Creeping  Wheat. 

Its  botanical  name  is  Tritieuui  repeus.  It 
has  an  erect,  round,  smooth  stem,  from  one 
to  two-and-a-half  feet  high,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  striated,  five  or  six  flat 
leaves;  smooth  joints,  leaves  dark  green, 
rougliisli,  the  upper  ones  broader  thau  the 
lower  ones.  Flowers  here  in  June.  This 
grass  is  generally  regarded  as  u  troublesome 
pest  by  farmers,  as  its  long,  creeping  roots 
traveling  iu  all  directions,  take  entire  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil.  When  green,  however,  it  is 
greatly  relished  by  cattle,  and  it  cut  iu  the 
blossom  it  makes  good  hay.  It  is  an  importa¬ 
tion  from  Europe,  and  as  it  has  thriven  wher¬ 
ever  introduced,  it  would  probably  do  well 
in  Southern  Arkausas.  Owing  to  the  bad 
reputation  it  has  among  farmers,  dealers  do 
not  keep  the  seed  for  sale. 

SOWS  AND  PIGS. 

J.  P.  Cl.,  Virgil,  Kan.— I.  A  sow  that  was 
removed  from  her  pigs  became  lame  as  if  she 
had  rheumatism  all  over  her,  though  well  fed 
and  warmly  housed:  why?  2.  Another  sow 
uow  with  pig,  eats  ducks,  chickens,  feathers; 
why? 

Ans. — 1.  The  sow  was  taken  from  the  pigs 
too  suddenly,  and  the  result  was  to  produce 
inflammatory  action  upon  the  nerves  aud 
blood,  the  effects  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  rheumatism.  Probably  there  was  a  slight 
attack  of  meningitis,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  lameness  aud  stiffness.  Any  suddeu 
change  in  the  condition  of  any  animal  in  any 
respect  whatever  is  to  be  avoided  as  produc¬ 
tive  of  changes  in  the  vital  functions,  which 
may  produce  disease.  A  dose  of  some  simple 
laxative  medicine  or  a  change  iu  the  f..od 
should  always  accompany  anv  such  change. 

It  is  well  to  wean  pigs  gradually,  so  as  to  leave 
them  with  the  sow  for  an  hour  in  the  day  for 
a  week  or  so,  until  the  milk  secretion  is  re¬ 
duced.  2.  A  pig  that,  eats  chickens  has  a  dis¬ 
eased  appetite,  aud  should  have  half  a  piut  ol 
linseed  oil  or  sweet  oil  repeated  two  or  three 
times. 

EARLY  CORN. 

It.  w.  M.,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Vo. 
—1.  Would  the  Learning  or  the  Early  Compton 
Corn  oe  likely  to  mature  here  for  a  main  crop 
—climate  like  that  of  Western  New  York, 
with  more  moderate  Winters  ?  Owing  to  our 
high  altitude  we  are  troubled  with  late  and 
early  frosts,  so  that  we  must  have  an  early 
variety.  Which  variety  has  the  shortest 
period  for  maturity  ?  2.  How  far  apart  must, 
different  varieties  be  placed  to  prevent  “  mix¬ 
ing?” 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  not  fear  either  for  your 
climate,  though  the  Compton  would  mature 
earlier.  The  yellow  dent  called  Queen  of  the 
Prairie  is  very  early.  We  tested  it  live  years 
ago.  Pride  ot  the  North  is  much  the  same. 
We  hope  you  will  try  the  Rural  Union.  2.  If 
they  do  not  ripen  the  tassels  and  pistils  at  the 
i  same  time  they  will  not  mix  if  pirated  to¬ 
gether.  If  they  do,  much  will  depend  upon 
!  the  weather  when  the  pollen  is  ripe.  This 
may  be  carried  for  miles  by  the  wind  or  in- 
.  sects.  It  is  not  safe  to  plant  different  kinds 
.  of  corn  less  than  half  a  mile  apart. 

I  HEN  MANURE. 

C.  H.,  Wrentham,  Mass.— What  should  be 
l  mixed  with  hen  manure  before  application, 
aud  for  what  crop  isit  best? 

}  Ans.— Pulverize  the  manure  before  apply¬ 
ing  it,  and  mix  with  it  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  dry  mold,  or,  better  still,  dry  muck. 
t  It  will  thou  be  applied  more  easily,  aud  theie 


will  be  less  risk  of  “  burning”  the  seed.  If  it 
is  dry,  some  dry  wood  ashes  may  be  bene¬ 
ficially  mixed  with  it  a  short  time  before  it 
is  used.  If  the  manure  or  ashes  are  wet,  the 
alkali  in  tbe  latter  will  set  free  the  nitrogen 
in  the  former,  if  the  two  are  together  any 
length  of  time.  Generally,  however,  it  would 
be  better  to  apply  the  manure  and  ashes  sepa¬ 
rately,  sowing  the  latter  broadcast.  If  hen 
manure  is  in  contact  with  the  seed,  there  is 
always  danger  that  the  latter  will  be  injured, 
though  this  risk  is  small  where  the  manure 
has  been  well  diluted  with  mold,  dry  muck  or 
coal  ashes.  Hen  manure  gives  good  results 
on  any  crop,  but  corn  is  a  favorite  crop  on 
which  to  employ  it. 

“EVERGREEN  MILLET  ” 

J.N.  V.,  Lowell,  and  W.  A.  S.,  Centralia, 
Kans.,  both  inquire  about  the  merits  of  Ever¬ 
green  Millet,  which  appeal’s  to  be  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  thereabouts  by  circulars  and  in  pa¬ 
pers. 

Ans. — We  have  tried  this  so-called  Ever¬ 
green  Millet  and  think  very  little  of  it.  It  is  a 
sort  of  sorghum  with  uarrow  leaves  and  aerial 
roots  as  we  often  see  in  the  corn  plant.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  Burgh  tun  halapense.  if  not  in¬ 
deed  the  very  same  thing.  It  is  known  in 
the  South  variously  as  Johnson  Grass, 
Cuba  Grass,  Guinea  Grass,  Means  Grass, 
etc.  The  root-stocks  penetrate  the  ground 
in  every  direction,  and  we  know  of  cases 
where  they  have  taken  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiken,  S. 

C.  They  are  much  liked  by  hogs.  It  will  bear 
being  cut  several  times  in  warm  climates.  It 
is  partially  hardy  as  tar  north  as  New  York 
and  Chicago.  It  must  be  cut  while  young,  as 
animals  refuse  to  eat  it,  if  left  until  mature. 

PLUM  TREE  TROUBLE. 

W.  F.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— What  is  the 
matter  with  the  plum  trees  ?  The  leaves  blight 
in  mid-summer  and  drop,  leaving  tae  tree  as 
nude  as  in  Winter.  This  eoutiuues  two  or 
three  years  and  the  tree  dies.  This  trouble  is 
destroying  all  the  plum  orchards  iu  Michigan, 
and  uo  cause  or  cure  is  known. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  T.  LYON. 

Prior  to  1343  or  1850  the  plum  was  not  thus 
affected  in  Michigau,  and  this  is  still  true  of 
the  northern  aud  uewer  portions  of  the  Stale. 
The  cause  has  so  far  eluded  discovery.  The 
“  red  spider  ”  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  cause,  since  the  defoliation  occurs  in  dry, 
warm  weather,  while  others  imagine  it  to  be 
caused  by  a  microscopic  fuugus.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  Bradshaw  aud  Lombard,  are  less 
subject  to  this  disease,  as  is  the  case  with  ail 
the  Chickasaw  varieties.  Liberal  aud  thorough 
cultivation  is,  by  many,  believed  to  be  at 
least  a  partial  remedy. 

INFLAMMATION  OK  THE  EYE  IN  A  HORSE. 

H.  7’.,  Mansfield,  Minn.  —  A  little  blue  speck 
appeared  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  my  horse,  and 
gradually  spread  all  over  it.  becoming  red  and 
bloody.  What  is  the  right  treatment  ? 

Ass.— This  is  inflammation  of  the  body  of 
the  eye,  the  blue  speck  being  a  deposit  of  pus 
produced  by  the  inflammation  between  the 
coats  of  the  cornea.  The  remedy  is  to  reduce 
the  inflammation  and  cause  an  absorptive 
action.  This  may  be  done  by  applying  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  four  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  iu  oue 
ounce  ot  fresh  rain  water,  injecting  a  small 
quantity  In  the  eye,  and  tilting  a  cloth  steep¬ 
ed  in  it,  so  as  to  hang  over  the  eye  all  the 
time.  The  animal  should  lie  kept  in  a  darken¬ 
ed  stable  until  the  eye  is  well.  A  dose  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  (one  pint)  aud  some  bran  mash  will  be 
beneficial. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING,  ETC. 

G.  A.  B.,  Groton  City,  N.  Y.—l.  Some  evil- 
disposed  person  broke  the  tops  off  of  some  of 
my  two-year-old  apple  trees,  just  below  the 
branches.  Immediately  I  put  some  grafting 
wax  on  the  stubs:  was  that  the  right  treat¬ 
ment?  2.  How  should  maple  sap  be  reduced 
to  sugar? 

Ans  —1.  You  did  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done.  They  will  all  push  buds  uext  Spring. 
2.  The  sap  should  be  boiled  down  to  a  sirup 
that  will  "pout”  like  hasty  pudding  uud 
“hairs”  from  the  end  of  a  spoon.  It  may  then 
be  stirred  dry  into  grained  sugar,  nearly 
white,  or  stirred  a  little  and  run  into  cakes.  Iu 
boiling  it  ts  necessary  that  great  cleanliness 
be  observed. 


son  Bros.,  of  Easton,  Pa  ,  are,  we  believe,  reli¬ 
able  men.  They  manufacture  a  cheap  bone 
mill  which  will,  without  doubt,  meet  i.he  wants 
of  the  inquirer. 

GREEN  MANURING  WITH  CLOVER. 

C.  S.  C.,  Sweetsburg. —How  should  clover 
be  utilized  for  green  manuring? 

Ans.— The  clover  may  be  sown  upon  Fall 
grain  in  the  usual  manner  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  sooner  the  better; 
or  it  may  besowu  in  July  or  early  iu  August 
alone.  It  is  grown  and  managed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  second  year  it  may  be  cut  for 
bay,  the  second  growth  left  to  grow  up  to  be 
plowed  in.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in  July  or 
August  it  will  be  ready  for  plowing  under  the 
next  Fall;  if  it  is  sown  in  grain  in  tbe  Spring 
it  may  be  cut  for  hay  in  June  the  next  year, 
aud  the  second  growth  plowed  in  September 
or  left  until  the  next  Spring  and  plowed  in  for 
corn. 

THE  THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW'. 

A.  C.  no  address.— Is  the  Thomas  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  a  good  implement?  How  should 
it  be  used  ? 

Ans.— The  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  is  an 
exceedingly  usefu.  implement.  It  can  be  used 
for  harrowing  Spring  gvain,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  in  the  early  Spring,  as  well  as 
for  corn  and  potatoes.  As  soon  as  these  crops 
are  planted,  the  harrow  Ls  run  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  pulverized  and  mellowed.  It 
may  be  used  again  after  the  coru  or  potatoes 
are  firmly  rooted  aud  the  plants  are  from  three 
to  six  inches  high.  It  is  also  useful  for  har¬ 
rowing  in  grass  seed,  aud  for^covering  grain 
or  for  spreading  manure,  or  for  harrowing- 
sod. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  C.  It..  Bridgewater,  Vt. — 1.  Do  Welcome 
Oats  prove  as  recommended  for  a  field  crop? 
2.  Which  are  the  better,  the  Welcome  or  White 
Mountain  Oats?  3.  ls  Mensury  Barley 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  this  section,  and  where 
can  it  be  got?  4.  Are  Jobusou  and  Btokes.  of 
Philadelphia,  a  good  seed  house? 

Ans  — 1.  The  reports  which  we  have  read 
give  to  Welcome  Oats  the  heaviest  yields  we 
have  ever  heard  of.  Our  own  test  last  Bum¬ 
mer  was  iu  a  small  way,  aud  further  than 
has  been  stated  iu  Notes  from  tbe  Rural 
Grounds,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Very 
heavy  premiums  are  offered  for  tbe  best 
yields  next  season,  anil  we  should  advise  a 
trial  of  them  certainly.  2.  W e  know  nothing 
of  White  Monarch  Oats.  3.  It  is  an  excellent 
kind,  andis  lor  sale  for  isl  a  bushel  by  Howard 
Tryon,  Flemming,  N.  Y.  4.  They  enjoy  that 
reputation. 

Mill  Bridge,  S'.  C  —  Where  can  I  get  eggs 
fora  setting  of  the  Brown  Leghorn.  Light 
Brahma.  Golden-Bpangled  Hamburg.  Black 
Spanish  fowls,  aud  also  of  Bronze  Turkey. 

Ans  —  We  know  of  no  firms  dealing  in  the 
above  nearer  to  you  thau  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co  ,  and  Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

II.  II.  F.,  West  Cheshire,  Conn. — Is  a  po¬ 
tato  obtained  from  a  seed-ball  more  likely  to 
perpetuate  itself  than  oue  obtained  by  cross¬ 
ing. 

Axs. — Yes,  the  seed  from  the  seed-ball  of  a 
potato  or  the  seed  from  any  other  fruit  is 
more  likely  to  perpetuate  itself  if  not  crossed. 

J.  E.  C.,  Humboldt,  Tenn . — W here  can  I 
address  a  practical  carver  of  wood- cuts  of 
stock,  fruit,  grain,  etc.?  Who  keeps  cuts  of 
stock,  fow’ls,  etc.,  to  sell? 

ANS.— A.  Blanc,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  cuts 
for  sale,  and  can  refer  you  to  a  practical 
carver. 

P.  I).  G..  Loveland,  Cal.,  asks  about  feed¬ 
ing  grain  to  pigs  aud  the  management  of 
young  pigs. 

Ans.— See  article  by  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  under 
“Swineherd." 

D.  D.  M.,  Xenia,  O.— Is  the  improved 
1  Learning  Corn  what  it  is  represented  to  be? 

Ans.— It  is  a  good  variety. 


VALUE  OF  BONES  FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

E.  K  ,  Maitland,  Ont.—l.  What  are  whole 
bo u6a  worth  per  100  pounds  for  grinding  up 
as  manure?  2.  Who  makes  a  mill  for  grinding 
bones,  the  motive  power  being  a  sixteen-foot 
geared  windmill  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Old  bunes  are  worth  much  less 
than  fresh  ones.  Iu  bleaching  the  phosphoric 
acid  becomes  less  soluble,  aud  they  lose  much 
of  their  nitrogen-forming  substances.  Wlicu 
finely  ground  and  not  adulterated,  bone  meal 
is  considered  worth,  on  an  average,  about  840 
per  ton  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  their 
being  so  badly  bleached  that  they  would  not 
be  worth,  w  hen  ground,  825  per  ton.  2.  Wil- 


COMMUNICATIONR  RECEIVED  KOR  TIIE  WEEK  ENDING 
Saturday,  March  l. 

V.  T.  O.-F.  C.  W.-S.  H.  C.-J.  W.  J.-  W  M.  D.-G. 

C.  K.,  thanks.— W.  T.-J.  W.  H.-E.  W.  D.-L.  S.  E.- 

A.  S.  H.— E.  J.  8.— T.  II.  H  — W.  W.  S.  D.  F.  A.  B.  A.- 
D  F  yes.— F.  D.  W.  H.— W.  H.  A.,  we  tiuve  no  Blush 
Potatoes,— G.  L.  N.-O,  W.  T.-S.  L.  B.-G.  W.  P.  A. 

B.  A.-H.  It.  F.— H.  It.  S.,  prizes  X  and  VII!’  It  Is 
now  too  late  to  compete  for  prizes.  -J.  w.-v,  w  s.- 
H.  W.  B.— W.  H.  M.-O.  E.  D.-T.  T.  L.-M.  G.-C.  A. 
B.-  L.  W.  U.-W.  H.  P.  C.  A.  U.-J.  A.  G.-J.  C.— G.  E. 
\V.— W.  G.—B.  F.  J.— “Gray  Beard."— A.  B.  E.— F.  J. 
M.  B.  B.—F.  I).,  thanks.— W.  M.—W.  II.  B.— J.  P.  S.— 

D.  B.  11.— U.  B.  XV.,  Winter.- A.  M.  M.— R.  C  R.-J-  S. 
T.  B.-J.  It-  L.— M  M.  -T.  B.-G.  S„  for  prize. -T.  B 

— J.  B.-E.  E.  H  J.  B.  N.— O.  B.  l>.— A.  B  D.— N.  and 
B.  K.  G.  McC.-W.  B.  n.-T.  T  L.  .1.  H.  F.-D.  T.  O. 
—A.  U  S.-G.  H,  S.  K.  O  S.-L.  C.  L.-J  C.  B.  A.  C. 
M.-W.  11.  S.,  et  ol,  Mi  usury  Barley  may  be  procured 
of  Howurd  Tryon,  FleiumltiK,  N  Y.-U.  U.-M.  MoC.- 
E  B.-G.  O.-  J.  E.  Z.-0.  P.  U.-E.  S.  M.-W.  S.-N  B. 
_\V.  B  D.-E.  Y.-I.  M.  E.  J.— A.  R.  M.  S.-D.  S.-L. 
E  H.  —  K.  W.  S.-M.  E.  S.-F.  S.  G.  A.  M.  M.  F.  H. 
M.  C.-C.  It.  G.-  H.  N.  G.-C.  C.-L.  K.-S,  M.-W.  J-  * 
-H.  W.  B.-L.  B.-J.  Q.-C.  B.-P.  K.-C.  A.  B. 
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gm\$  itnrt  giants. 


®w®,  $?*4®  and  giant.®. 


7$  ml®  and  giant®. 


THE  COMING  POTATO, 

“  Early  Mayflower.” 


Price,  per  barrel . 8N.00  Price,  per  peck., . *1  50 

“  “  bushel .  4.00  “  “  halt  peck .  1  00 

•*  “  hall  bushel .  *2.50  •*  “  pound . 50 

EARLY  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER.  $5  per  ounce;  25c.  per  paper. 
JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c  per  ounce. 
EGYPTIAN  BEET.  75c.  per  pound;  10c.  per  ounce. 

IMPROVED  EARLY  SUMMER  CABBAGE  t  $4  per  pound;  40c  per  ounce. 
LARGE  WINTER  FLAT  DUTCH  CABBAGE.  $3  per  poun^;  30c  per  ounce. 
LIVINGSTON’S  FAVORITE  TOMATO  $3.50  per  pound;  35c.  per  ounce. 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  VEGETABLE,  TREE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  SEND  FOR 
OUR  CATALOGUE. 


-88.00 

.  1.00 

.  3.50 


J.  M.  THORBURN  Sc  Co., 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


“t.W'CABBAGE. 

Every  one  who  lias  raised  that  m-  guifleent  Cabbage  the 
}I-oitler«or  Itrunsw  i<  k,  had  regret red  that  so  flue  a  cab- 
bdge  did  not  make  u  thicker  head.  The  Alleys  Early  Deep 
Mead  is  the  successful  result  of  years  ot  careful  selection  and 
high  cultivation  to  obviate  these  defects.  As  eariv  as  Fottler, 
it  is  as  large,  is  thicker  and  heavier,  hulk  for  hulk,  aud  hnngo 
more  in  market  than  any  other  drum- head :  per  package  26cte.: 
per  oz.  TScca. 


Early  Flumps  Cabbage  (new) earliest  of  all;  10  eta.  per  package. 
Guoriin.ie  Carrot  (new),  remarkably  thick  at  the  neck;  per  package;  JO1 
cts. :  per  oz.  »)  cis.  l’emmml  Onion  (new),  lives  in  the  ground  without 
protection  all  winter  mid  is  Tcaiiy  for  use  weeks  earlier  than  anv  other  kind  ; 
Yet  I)1,  15  cts.:  per  qt.  So  ets.  Solid  Ivory  Celery  (new)  nearly 

self  blanching;  per  package  15  cl*.  White  Uouuieul  t'llciiiuWr 
(new),  a  mammoth  white  variety  of  extraordinary  diameter;  per  package. 


(new),  a  inanininfh  white  variety  of  extraordinary  dlstueler;  per  package, 
lj  cts.  Uwurr  Green  Early  Lettuce  i  new  >  from  France ;  per  pack- 
■K<!  15  cts.  Banana  Melon  (liew),  it  r.'senituws  in  color  ami  form  a 


so  prolific,  a  capital  string  heati;  per  package  IS  cts  Marblehead  Early  Horticultural. 
P''  I'l'hl.v  the  earliest  of  nil  bo.-ms  and  yet  a  true  horticultural:  per  package  15  cts.;  per  qt.  80  cts. 
Marblehead  Early  Sweet  Corn,  tie*  earliest  of  all.  giving  growers  a  r  omplete  monopoly  of  the 
.••itly  market,  original  slock;  per  Oflekajrv  10  cl*.;  per  qt,  #0  cts.  Sea  Foam  Cauliflower,  decidedly 
tue  fines!  variety  of  all ;  per  package  50  cts.  To  ttn.se  taking  packages  ,,r  the  ,-Mjre  collection.  I  will 
ic-eo.ii  .i  copy  of  either  one  of  mv  four  hooks  mi  (be  raising  of  Onion-.,  Cabbages,  So  Hashes, 
Mangold  Wurtzels  and  Carrots.  TUE  Pt KCHASEK  TO  MAKE  THE  SELECTION. 

I  IT  IT  CD  ^inOH  IN  PREMIUMS,  for  vegetables  raised 

■  yi  v  vV  from  my  seed.  Plettse  find  details  in  my 

seed  catalogue ;  sent  FREE  to  all.  FLOWER  SEED— l  offer  one  package  each  of 
choice  mixed  selection  from  the  following  varieties,  for  45  cents,  the  retail  price  of 
which  would  be  90  cents:  Asters,  Balsams,  Nasturtiums,  Dahlias,  Drummond  Phlox. 
Sa/piglossis.  Sweet  Peas.  Hollyhocks.  Petunias,  Abronia  (Jmbel/ata,  (very  beautiful.) 

JAMES  J.  H. GREGORY,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


6,  n to  cts.  tinnamt  M.-I. 

* ,  L'' huge  Banana,  nod  has  strikii 
Kentucky  W  nndrr  Pol 

ic,  a  capital  string  beau;  per  package  15  cts 


bug.-  Banana,  and  has  Strikingly  the  same  fragrance ;  per  package  15  cts. 
K.-ntm  l,y  Mon.lrr  Polo  Beau.  I  have  not  fount!  itt  CO  varied.--:  one 


FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR  of  the  ALBANY  SEED  STORE! 


RISE 


Is  the  Best  IIAV  ■  W 

IMkliU  I  A  I 


y.  introduced.  Fit  for  table  in  50  tluvw  ft**. id  pluming.  Produc'd  450  lni-.li.-ls  to  t lit* 
Acre.  JVf  pound,  by  mail,  50  rent-..  Per  peek,  75  cento.  Per  bushel,  82.50.  Per  barrel.  s5. 
PAllTinM  I  A  h  an. -t  li.*r  potato  has  1  -  -  n  offered  «»  cmr  X'N'KlSF,  wear.-  obliged  to  caution  thr 
UHU  I  IUI1  •  intbll.-,  ns  the  only  true  Sunrise  emnes  from  UK.  or  from  Seed  luirt-lmsod  from  us. 


uhU  IIUII  1  public,  as  the  only  true  Simri-iC  d-liU-s  from  us.  or  from  Seel  purt-hused  front  us 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


NDRETHS’^seed^CATALOGUE 

HARDENERS’  COMPANION.” 


ICE  IO  CENTS.  The  moot  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  So.-d  Catalogue  ever 
ilifthed,  oodtiiig  fifteen  CcuU.  The  article  ou  .Market  Gardening  under  G  l«»s  is  worth 
aty  times  the  price.  This  being  OUR  ONE  HUNDREDTH  YEAR,  we  publish  this 

Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  and  Fni 


ty  times  the  price.  This  being  OIJR  ONE  HIMIKKDTH  YEAR,  we  publish  this 
Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  and  Form.  To  all  sending  us  TEN  CENTS  in  stamps, 
we  mail  a  copy,  aud  on  order,  (or  Seed  will  give  credit  (or  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  &  SONS  ,  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa. 


SEEDS. 


THORBURN  &  TITUS. 

15*  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Seeds  (or  Garden  aud  Farm.  Catalogue  mailed  free  upon 
application. 


>'  /  -  NO- 

/G^G0RYi 

°  SEED 

teirAtALOG^J, 


1854.-1884 


b  My  and  Kloucr  Seed  Catalogue  for 

18S4,  the  result  of  thirty  yuurt*  experlvnuv  a«  u 
a  °C/  9  Wced  Grower,  will  benent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
5S.  All  my  Seed  I*  warranted  to  be  IVe»h  and  true  to 

name,  bo  fur  that  should  It  prove  utUerwUcJ  agree 
to  peflil  orders  rrutlv  My  eollerUoit  of  vegetable 
^  one  of  (he  inomt  cxtewiKe  to  be  found  In  any 

Aiuerleun  tn(ulofuik,  U  a  large  Part  of  It  of  i»»» 
’vy  *W’|J  growing.  \*  the  original  Introducer  ot 

y/./F  teUiMie  lieel-*  Hu  relink  1'ulutoo  Marble  heud 

4/  .  r.urjy  Corn.  Uie  llahbnrd  Squunh,  and  Acore*  of 

■r  other  new  Vegetables,  I  l>i\ ire  r lie  patronage  of  the  pub- 
r  lie-  In  t  he  garden*  and  on  the  farm*  of  l  lu»*e  who  plant 
iny  fteed  will  be  found  m>  Ue*t  advcrtUrmeiiL 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Seeo  Grower,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


JTREAP 

THROUC 


$2,30  Effi 


Our  Special  "FAKM  ant!  GARDEN” 

Offer  !  «4fl  u tUijualUii  opportunity  I o  secure 
th*  Farm  and  (Jut  Jen" /at  one  year.  Abso¬ 
lutely  FKKL,  *»»<i  u  supply  of  Choleent 
V.  A  !wl>F.  V  HKKllH  at  a  Uiting  codt  Wr 


O.V  KUK.N  ‘•KKlIS  at  u  uijcing  co*L  We 
•end  the  “Farm  and  vthe  monthly 

ra|H»r.»  one  jrAt  FKKK  witki  each 


a  lUlUll  I  uil  hMK  I  «  fll’ Trial  Pa.hnge-r^ontorrV  low  HSeedB 

^/U|VU  ■  ■  ■  1  WM  1  11 1,1  mute  lhroOeMoimlmr  veil  u  try  our  Sera  K, 

r  -XT, .1  i>:  in’-. ..in.  luum  l tii 0  Uu*n>huil8  uf  tirw  hone  ••  ttl*  reiv'OQ.  V"  wunt  every  Farmer  uad  4«urdeiicr  to  give 
them  u  fair,  hone**t  trhil.  I'ackau®  **  K”  ooutallM  ooo  piokH  cneh,  Cuban  Qupvii  \\  atrr ou  Ion,  New  Fii>  or- 
Ite  Tomato.  KxeeUlor  Cabbage,  Long  Orange  Carrot,  Bouton  Market  Celery,  Lreen  Fringed  Lettuce, 
Mammoth  lied  Union,  Sugar  Famnlp,  Long  Hearlet  Kudl*h,  Hofttan  .Market  (  u  umber.  Furpte-top  Tuh 
nip,  lluj-  View  Melim  l  a.-h  Superb  Pumv  i  ^fEleti  dooDMlh  foi1  attr.;  I  -uat  pHor  id  Utr.c  Keivlv  in  4 1  ,Ht|i  i»  A 
adtl  the  f»r»eo  of  the  ** Fa'tn  and  OarJm 5 Or.,  making  $2.30,  *iu«i  -<*  «hal  we  kI«c  luj  4>N|.Y  DvC« 
IM  PACU  DDrMIIIMO  for  thr  \  .  /.Ii,en.«  «n»wn  Irmu  oar  Se-«u.  C’ou»|h  citmn  open 
d)OUU  111  uMOn  rncmiumo  U>»ill|Mirvhi4«erw Of  Lhevrin»ii.rtvk»f{e«.  ou<1  •»%»  other*. ^Kukl 

{.  t»ui>  ai.i;  j •  .v- - 1  •<•.  O rde r  at  an* 

loo  ti  Nrcdl  M  u>iiJuW-,'»t  with  enoh  or«1rr.  S*‘i**l  your  Bil'lrcM,  wlil»  f»Or.  tu  ■  ah  or  iiiuupA  ah  a  rrf>*»vii  ihv  Seeds 
bv  in  if. 11  mi  l  ibn  paper  one  vear.  all  hilly  prepaid,  and  we  w»  .  cnu.r  vmir  nini.  tu  cumiih *fe  thr  th© 

Cash  Premiums.  C.  W.  DORR  &.  CO.,  207  Fourth  St.  DES  MOINES.  IOWA- 


FAY'S*  CRAPES™? 

SIHALL  FRUITS  AN  I>  TREKS.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AN  D  PLAHTCRS, 
Stock  FirNt-GluHN.  Free  Catalogue*.  tiKo.  S.  JOSSELVN,  Frcdooia.  N'.  Y. 


11  >  U  c  C I  I  Thr  M.rll*«t  »n.|  nut 
n H  H  0  L  LL'.I.m.'lr  RiMDhvrr*, 
UVKHT  Hl.u-k- 


KAIJIrY  11  (liVKIiT  It  I  in- U  - 
brrry.  U'LA.ItK'  A  HAM  K  I, 
BOONE  Htrnwbrrrl.-*  i  for 

dttuil*.  The  til'yr.  I  ami  hr.t  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

(/i  thr  t.r.  F.  RitMy  Hhutro*tti  0#»M- 
ttili uy  %-httt  to  p/ant,  how  to 


1 3  EARLY  CLUSTER 

QTS.Ci  NEW  BLACKBERRY 


plant,  Quit  h<>u’  ro  geC  ami  yrvw  trmt 
Trees  ah«I  Flauts,  jWrtl  *!th  tuififul 
information  onfrult  cultu »v ,  free. 


NEW  BLACKBERRY 

For  lio  uUltlm  li«  mi. I  tv-tlniuniuU i  FROM  A 

uuuiit}“^“!Bo>' v  fkoim  « nvTM Single  Hill 

“  The  berries  were  tha  bent  l  ever  tn-sietl.**—  FnnnAtJantt  u 

:^^n;;;^^^,SiEarllestLargeBerr^ 

HK8T  SUli  I s  sti-uM h.ri-i..,  I(ii-.oIm  i-riri, I'.-urh  an, I 
nlhrrKruil  Trm-.,  \r.  J.  S.  FOI, 1. INS,  *tmir,MU>.  n,  V  J. 


i  r  i  nvPTT  >  iti,k  8D.VBR, 

J.  I.  LUTE.  I  I,  NKW  JKKSKl. 


SALESMEN  WANTED! 


PERMANENT  EWPIOVMEKT  for  Honest, 
Energetic  Wdi .  Salary  and  Expenses  paid. 


THE  CHAS?  NURSERIES. 

All  the  most  desirable  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 
New  England  applicants  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass.; 

\ork  State  and  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 

N.  Jersey,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  and  Va..  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  CS.  CHASE  A:  CO„  Nurserymen. 


— 

— 

IR 

E 

E 

”  ill  be  mailed  CDCC*0  applicants  and  to 
ustomers  of  last  rnCC  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  pri.es  descriptions  and 
iirections  for  planting  all  Vegetable  '.r.J  Flower 
<ds.  Plants,  etc  lntabipble  to  all 

D.M.  FERRY  SCO  V,™,.' 


“Premium  Seed  Potatoes.’ 

S K V E N  FKEMrn.MS  AT  TWO  FAIRS. 

Send  for  Circular..  C.  F  ll.LICK. 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co..  N.  Y 


[||VH0VEY'S  CHOICE  SEEDS.-- 

I  U  I  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.  T  H 
ti9  7'retnout  Boston,  Mas-, 


BEAUTIFUL. 
FLOWERS 


*^NE  te^CHOICE^a 

SEEDSM  FRUITS! 


AU  of  the  beat,  both  new  and  old.  Plante.  Treea, 
'  mea.  Seeds,  .Vo  by  mail,  a  specialty.  Su/e arrival 
guaranteed.  iM  choiL-e.eheap.  s  1  Sets,  (m  example 

12  ROSESS*$l 

30  PACKETS rcaiTJn^ $|. 

For  the  other  (*  S 1  Neu  and  1.001  things  be- 
BUlee,  send  for  c.ur  illustrated  CataJ.agne  of  over  ion 
tinges,  free.  A’  ■ne  better  nor  morr  reUahle  Estab- 
lishedflOyra.  600 acres.  3 1  large Oov>uhouse« 

THE  STORRS  &.*H  ARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVIJ.LE,  I.AKE  COUNTY.  OHIO 


ts3s-i884.  pomona  Nurseries. 

_ff  (ESTABLISHED  ISS8.) 


ft  WILSON  JUNIOR, 

|  The  l  argest  Early  niarkberry. 


\  p/  KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEAR8, 
V_j7  1 00.000  Pouch  Trees. 

\££/  10O  Acres  in  Smalt  Fruits. 

Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  GRAPES, 
Currants,  &c.  Fruit  &  Shade  Trees.  Catalogue  with 
col’d  plates  free.  WM.  PARRY.  Parry  P.O.,  N.  Jersey. 


D  A  DEC  -kSS&'ffihSs? 

n  J1  rn  years.  Vitu-s  of  ov.-r 

i  I  S  1  lj  1  HO  host  r.c-w  and  old 
vurieti.--  for  vineyards 
and  gardens.  Stock  fine.  Pn.-.  -  ',»»  .  Catalogues 

|  free.  Geo. TV.  Campbell,  lv  aware.  Ohio- 


JU  jafUOk  By  mail,  post,  aiu.  -1  fat 
I  W  f*  B  r*  50c.,  12  ter  Si.  Safe 
I  BE  arrival  and  full  satist'ac- 
■  ■  ti  a  U  lion  gtiaraii’.fvil.  Direc- 
— i “  w  »  w  ti'-ns  for  culture  with  all 
orders.  Catalogue  FK  BE.  Or.li-r  mm  . 
W.ll.  B.  REED.  Cliauibeisburg,  Pa. 


E  B.  UNDER  HILL.  POKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 
nrnnw  PLANiS  FOR  ALL---.. 

BERRY  JSSv.J&JSBaK  MAN- 

and  low  prices,  etc.,/ir<  . 


CHAS.  B.  IIOKNOK.  Mt  Holly.  N.  J.. 

Grows  ami  offers  for  sale 
ALL  KINDS  OI-  TREES  AND  FLOWERS. 
Also,  aiatiii:  I.Kantxo  Sjiali  Fkpits.  Grape  Vises, 
Sc.  Price  •  id-.  F*re. 

Largest  Pear  Trees  for  sale  in  the  State. 


FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS  A  Specialty. 


Send  for  Circulars  ami  Price  List  to 

KOBT,  \V.  FURNA8. 
Hrovvuvillr,  Nebraska. 


CCCI)  NORTHERN  GROWN,  VERY  EARLY. 

OLkU  Also  Flower  Vcgclabk  and  Field 

Seeds  14  New  Varitics  ol  Pota- 

C(1  D  II  too.  Order  ea>  ly  Catalogue  Free. 

U  If  N  FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo.Wis 


GRAPE 


iVtnes.  Strswb.rrir-s,  BlackberriM. 
Raspbvri-lcs. Klefler*  LeCoute 
P*»t-s  Priit-  h.-t  Joi>;t.  lloK- 
Kt-  a  A  Son,  M.-ivlumtullc,  N.  -J. 


MARLBORO  RASPBERRY  aud  DUCH¬ 
ESS  G  R  A  l’E.  Send  to  the  Originators  for  history 
and  terms.  A,  J.  CAY  WOOD  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


RCAnCD?  If  you  love  Rare  I'lowei-n,  choicest 
nCHUCn!  onli/,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS. 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


SEEDS 


■■NORTHERN  GROWNMB 

Scut  tree  of  l>uty  at  Catalog  tic  PricuB.  My  Catalogue  uf 

FIELO.GAROEN  &  FLOWER  8EEDS 

tualledPRKK  to  all  luUitidinff  pu  ohAsors,  ou  application. 
Fartn«nan<l Stix^V* raisers  wiiour? abou r  io lay  »io\vu  l.iu»i  t»» 

PERMANENT  PASTURE, 

should  300  my  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  for  that  purposo- 

WILLIAM  RENNIE,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUES  OF 

New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  PLANTS 


FOR  1884.  will  be  ready  tn  February  with  a 
COLORED  PLATE. 

ft  is  full  In  really  good  and  beautiful  idunts,  as  well 
as  all  the  Novelties  Of  .Merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and  other  Green¬ 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others  10c., 
or  a  plain  copy  gratlo  Catalogues  of  Seeds.  Roses, 
Orchids,  Fruits.  Ate  ,  gratis  JOHN  SAl’L. 

fftkdllnttno.  D.  C. 


GOOD  SEED'S  AT  LOW  PRICE!-. 

E.  A-  EEEYES  &  GO.’! 


OLD  ESTABLISHED 


Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Catalogues  free  on  application.  Mention  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUR  STRONG  &  RELIABLE 


ROSES 


AfiF  TUC  PPQT  IUl  '*•  Catalogue  with  ftiUdi- 
H  n L  I  n  L  DuOl  rections  f nr  growing,  Free 

ROBT. SCOTT  &SON 

Rose  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA.  FA. 


IF  YOU  PLANT 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  GET 

SMITH'S  illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE 


Beautifully  illustrated,  1<KI  paws.  Full  dir  i-rmn- 
tor  (lUintiug.  .  liitiire,  ,\o.  I  do  tint  agree  to 
-end  a  package  worth  S3  or  *  »  for  s;  |,  hut 
jot!  -a  ill  get ju-t  wliat  yon  want  at  the  very 
lowest  price  consistent  with  real  Value. 

is  - 

Mower.  Field  and  Garden  Si-. Is,  T  confi¬ 
dent  that  I  shall  he  favored  with  your  inquiries. 

WM.H. SMITH,  Seedsman 

( Late  of  firm  H.  A.  Dbe'er.) 

1018  MARKET  ST.,  PHILAD  A. 


APPARAJUS&SUPPLIES 

H II  ITirCC  FACTORIES! 

iiiir r.ir  creameries 

VlIkkVhAND  DAIRIES. 


i.nr r.ir  creameries 

UlIkkVkAND  dairies. 

I-  ’Hnnufneiiiritig  OUTFITS  aSpetdnity. 

Fend  for  Illu-itraltHl  Circular  of  Improved  Avpa- 
ratus  for  making  CHEESE  AND  BCTTe.lt. 

JOHNS.CARTERHiB™ 

LOOMINGTONgHH 


LOOMINGTON  “io-” 

at ii i narnu  VVi  Incorporated  1883. 

NURSERY  CO.sAi.,;®  5; 


I1VIIULII  I  VUI  Svrino  rra.le  avery 

RinnUlWCTnM  III  lariw&fine-atockof 

DLUUMIIlDIUn,ILL.  every  de-ri]  Cion 
of  Fruit  K  Ornamental  Trees.  Catalogue  for 
Spring  of  1  od  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appli¬ 
cation  600  ACRES.  13  Greenhouses 


rnillT  CTLT1RE,  B  Pages,  Chnimo,  and  c  opy  of 
I  nU I  I  our  PAPEB.  mailed  tree.  GREEN’S 
FKl  IT  ti  ROWER,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


nn  iriTT  aud  all  other  kliitU  Trees.  Ac.,  by  the 
U  Ii  A  I  *  U  single  one  or  Carload.  -I*.'  Acres;  50th 
I  P  H  I  I  M  Te»r-  Prices  on  list  of  stock  you  need. 
1  UJ.LULL,  Testimonials  from  Customers,  some  of 
whom  are  of  nearly  Fifty  Years'  standing.  Jte..  free. 
STARK  NL  UsEKIKS.  Louisiuua.  .'Io. 


Seed  Potatoes- 

white  Star,  Belle,  Early  Telephone, 
Brow 'Hell’s  IS-  at.  .Ham moth  Pearl.  Early 
and  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  #2  per  bbL.  or  $l.so 
iu  bbl.  sacks.  Wall's  Oi  husc  3150  per  bbl.  All 

d  .....  . atv.l  venni-.int...l  ft  T< . ,  1.' .  v  e  |.i  pir.i  lntg 


•  uuji  out  »oi  tr  an  a  v  •.*•  ‘  1  '  *  •  *“* 

first-class  stock,  and  warranted  tine.  For  large  lots, 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  FKAMi  tf  l  A 

Hartford.  Wist.Co.,  Is.  Y. 


SEED  CORN. 


CRANBERRY  WHITE.  A  Superior  variety. 
Send  vour  address  on  a  postal,  and  get  a  circular. 

E.  11.  I  PsON.  Wiluiot,  I  nd. 


1M)R  SALE.- 560  acres  land,  near  city,  159,1110. 
i  One  fourth  eash— balance,  long  time. 

1U>*ELL  «V  SONS*. 

1700 W.  10th  St.,  Little  Rot-k,  Ark. 


CAT  ALP  A  SEEDI.IIVGS. 

Catalpa  Seeds.  Kiefer's  Hybrid  Pear.  Small 
Fruit  --.Hardy  Flowers,  Shrubs.  vau< -1  cun,  iriicre. 
Cantlogue  Free  A-ldress 


I  Fruit  s, Hardy  Flowers,  Shrubs,  mati<d  any  where. 
"  Catalogue  Free  Address 

E.  1  .  TEAS.  Duureitb,  Henry  Co.,  lad. 


PEACll  TREES  at  Bottom  Price*.— Apple. 
Plum  Apricot, -vc-  Prices  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

Ii.  >.  JOHN8TON,  Stnckley,  l»el. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PIANTS, 

&e  A  superior  dock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
S JI A LL  FBI  ITS  both  new  and  old,  at  reason¬ 


able  rates.  Catalogue  free.  . 

IRVING  aI.LKN.  Sprnmlield,  .Haas. 


r*»>  .■ 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 


Farmers  nml  Fruit  Growers  save  your  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Anhls  aud  Cun-ulio,  by 
using  The  Pbu-tiix  Fruit  Tree  luvigorntor.  It 
glv-'s  health  to  the  Trees,  and  luejV-ases  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Fruit.  Price  81 .50  per  box,  containing  a 
quantity  sufificieut  to  treat  from  1  -J  to  JO  Trees. 
Sent  by  mall  ou  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  circular  to 
INlu-ni x  Fruit  Tree  fn vigorntor  Co.. 

Livonia.  I  lvingstoii  Comity.  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Conducted  by 
ELBERT  8.  CARRIE, 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1884. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  have  now  filled  all  applications  for 
seeds  received  up  to  last  Saturday.  All 
those  who,  having  applied  previous  to  that 
date,  have,  not  yet  received  them,  will 
please  notify  us  by  postal  card-  at  once, 
and  another  packet  will  be  sent  at  once. 

All  whose  names  are  upon  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  are  entitled  to  apply  for  these 
seeds,  no  matter  when  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  or  whether  it  is  the  intention  or  not 
of  the  subscriber  to  renew.  They  are  not 
premiums. 

Our  object  in  charging  a  part  of  the 
postage  to  subscribers  is  that  we  may  not 
have  applications  from  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  farm  or  garden  pursuits. 

All  persons  who  subscribe  for  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  connection  with 
other  journals  which  publish  the  combi¬ 
nation  advertisement  offering  the  seeds, 
need  not  make  application.  The  seeds 
will  be  sent  to  them  without  application 
except  in  case  of  oversight  or  miscarriage. 
For  example:  The  Inter-Ocean  and  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  (with  its  seed  distri¬ 
bution)  are  offered  for  $2.75.  Whether 
the  Inter-Ocean  is  subscribed  for  through 
the  Rural,  or  the  Rural  is  subscribed 
for  through  the  Inter-Ocean,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  both  papers  is  entitled  to  the 
seeds  without  application.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  New 
York  Times,  Tribune,  Sun,  Mail  (Canada), 
etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  our  seed  packages  require  six 

cents  for  postage — but  most  of  them  five 

cents — except  to  Canada,  where  the 

postage  is  10  cents.  But  our  subscribers 

are  desired  to  send  us  but  three  cents.  The 

Rural  New-Yorker  pays  the  rest. 
- - 

We  should  be  pleased  to  send  our  col¬ 
lection  of  seeds  to  all  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  stations  that  may  apply. 


In  the  hopes  of  catching  up  with  our 
answers  to  questions  we  shall  issue  a 
Querist  Supplement  next  week. 


A  large-sized,  excellent  portrait  of  P. 
J.  Berckmans,  the  well-known  Southern 
pomologist,  will  appear  next  week. 

- ♦  «■  ♦ - 

Advertising  patrons,  to  insure  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  announcements  in  a 
given  number  at  this  season,  should  send 
their  copy  two  weeks  in  advance. 

- - 

Poultry  articles  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Hales  will  be  begun  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
writes  from  the  experience  and  the  very 
careful  observation  of  many  years. 
- - 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  staking  to¬ 
mato  plants.  They  do  look  more  neat 
and  trim.  But  it  doesn’t  pay,  and  all 
those  who  have  fairly  tried  both  methods 
know  it. 

- 

In  reply  to  many  questions  we  would 
say  that  the  “Thousand-Fold”  Rye  and 
Crossbred  “Diehl-Mediterranean”  Wheat 
of  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution  are 
strictly  Winter  varieties. 

- »  —  » 

What  we  want  is  to  be  ready  with  our 
originality,  ingenuity  and  ready  sense 
when  the  occasion  or  emergency  requires 
them— just  then  !  Any  of  us  may  overflow 
with  wisdom  that  can’t  serve  any  useful 
purpose  whatever — posthumous  wisdom 
we  may  call  it. 


We  received  13  Wyandotte  eggs  on 
February  5.  They  were  put  under  a 
staunch  Plymouth  Rock  hen  on  the  7th. 
On  the  26th  we  examined  the  eggs  and 
found  all  but  one  addled.  The  way  of 
the  experimenter  is  hard.  But  we  shall  try 
again.  The  eggs  are  small  and  brownish. 
- ««» 

We  bad  a  curiosity  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “Jumbo,”  and  applied  to 
Mr.  P.  T.  Barnura  for  informat  ion.  Here- 
plied  :  14  Jumbo  is  the  Fetish  name  for  the 
devil  all  along  the  west  coaBt  of  Africa.” 
We  may  therefore,  without  violating  good 
taste,  say  that  it  is  a  devil-of-a-name  for 
the  potatoes  and  stra wherries  to  which  it 
has  been  given. 


Every  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
grows  more  discriminating  as  to  the  class 
of  advertisements  admitted.  Both  the 
extent  and  high  character  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  render  it  the  best  medium  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  best  farmers.  In  order  that  ad¬ 
vertising  patrons  should  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  this  fully,  we  respectfully  so¬ 
licit  our  readers  to  mention  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  when  corresponding  with 
them.  The  request  seems  a  just  one  to 
make,  since  readers,  advertising  patrons, 
and  the  Rural  itself  are  measurably  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  courtesy. 


Do  you  realize  how  close  upon  you  is 
the  busy  farm  season?  If  your  Winter 
has  been  spent  wisely,  you  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  better  and  more  effective 
work  next  Spring  and  Summer.  A  man 
who  is  progressing  in  something  else  be¬ 
sides  age,  has  reason  to  feel  satisfied, 
while  those  who  merely  make  ends  meet 
by  the  same  old,  long,  dreary  pull  are  apt 
to  take  a  morose  view  of  things.  We 
want  our  farmer  friends  to  be  jolly  even 
in  the  lace  of  disasters,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  will  promote  this  leeling  more 
than  thought,  industry,  frugality. 


The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Loring  to  investigate  the  swine 
industry  of  the  United  States,  have  re¬ 
ported  that  hogs  in  this  country  are  unu¬ 
sually  free  from  disease;  that  American 
pork  is  equal,  or  superior,  to  that  of  France 
or  Germany;  and  that,  there  is  no  legiti¬ 
mate  reason  for  the  restrict  ions  imposed  by 
foreign  governments  upon  importations 
of  American  swine  products  Here  is 
official  authority  for  the  assertions  reiter¬ 
ated  in  these  columns ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  report  will  remove  Bismarck’s 
hostility  to  the  American  Hog,  because 
that  hostility  is  due  to  political  not 
sanitary  considerations. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Par¬ 
ker  Earle,  Superintendent  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
dated  New  Orleans,  February  23,  in  which 
he  says:  “The  prospects  for  the  World’s 
Fair  here  next  Winter  are  growing  brighter 
daily.  It  will  nearly  equal  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  on  the  whole,  and  far  surpass  it 
in  some  things.  For  instance,  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture  will  make  a 
grander  show  than  was  ever  before  seen.” 
The  horticultural  building  will  be  100 
feet  wide  and  600  feet  long,  containing 
60,000  feet  of  floor  space,  or  over  one- 
and-one-third  acre.  Arrangements  are 
being  perfected  for  holding  back  and 
keeping  all  perishable  fruits  so  as  to  show 
the  largest  possible  collection  of  fruits  at 
one  time.  This  ample  space  filled  with 
fruits  and  flowers  must  be  a  sight  not 
seen  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime. 

•  »  ♦  »  —  — 

“We  are  expecting  a  big  immigration 
in  the  Spring,”  writes  a  correspondent 
from  Kansas,  “more  especially  from  Iowa, 
where  the  crops  last  year  were  failures.” 
The  above  sentence  only  goes  to  confirm 
that  old  saying,  “  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss.”  The  farmer  who  cannot  make 
money  in  one  locality,  is  just  as  likely  not 
to  better  his  condition  by  moving  as  to 
improve  it.  There  is  a  great  deal — yea, 
everything — in  sticking  to  whatever  we 
undertake,  determining  to  conquer  all 
obstacles  and  attain  success.  Even  though 
the  crops  in  Iowa  were  a  failure  last  year, 
does  that  imply  that  they  will  be  this  or 
next  year  ?  Not  at  all !  The  more  reason 
why  we  should  look  for  a  bountiful  har¬ 
vest  next  year.  By  giving  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  business;  using  good  judgment; 
keeping  abreast  with  the  times;  having 
improved  tools  and  machinery;  and  by 
working  the  brain  as  well  as  the  body, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  iu  Iowa 
should  not  be  as  successful  as  the  one  in 
any  other  State.  We  do  not  live  in  a  land 
where  milk  and  honey  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  so  be  slow  to  believe  those  stories 
of  the  land  of  golden  promise  lyiug  just, 
beyond.  Labor  has  its  own  reward,  and 


it  needs  no  predictions  on  our  part  to  say 
that  farmers  engaging  in  their  vocation  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  will  meet  with  a 
just  recompense. 

- ♦  •  »  .  ■  — - 

Let’s  have  n  racket  among  Ruralists 
this  season.  Who  will  raise  the  finest, 
largest,  smoothest  tomatoes  from  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Seed? 

We  have  been  working  at  half-a-dozen 
strains  of  tomatoes  for  io  years,  and  now, 
all  mixed  together,  we  send  them  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Perhaps  in  a  year  or  so  the  best 
of  them  will  be  “introduced”  by  “enter¬ 
prising”  seedsmen  under  some  fine  names 
or  other. 

Try  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  beside 
the  earliest  varieties  now  offered  for  sale. 
Mark  the  uniformity  in  ripening,  the 
hight  of  vines,  etc. 

Try  the  Market  Garden  Pea  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  kinds  as  to  productive¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Give  the  Union  Corn  a 
fair  chance.  Note  when  you  plant  it — 
note  when  it  ripens,  and  the  yield. 

Prepare  a  good-sized  cold-frame  or  hot¬ 
bed  and  sow  the  Garden  Treasures  so 
evenly  that  each  plant  may  bo  transplant¬ 
ed  without  interferixg  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  seeds  which  may  not  have  germinated. 
In  the  absence  of  frames,  prepare  a  plot 
of  loamy  soil  in  a  sheltered  place.  Com¬ 
pact  the  earth  fairly,  then  sow  and  cover 
very  lightly  with  fine  earth.  They  may 
be  sown  in  boxes  the  size  of  soap  boxes. 
Provide  thorough  drainage  by  laying 
coal  clinkers,  bits  of  wood,  or  crock  in 
the  bottom,  covering  these  with  sand, 
filling  up  with  garden  soil  and  complet¬ 
ing  with  fine,  sifted  loam.  Sow  the  seeds 
and  cover  at  night,  or  keep  the  box  cov¬ 
ered  with  glass. 

We  hope  that  in  due  time  many  of  our 
friends  will  send  us  specimens  of  the  to¬ 
matoes,  peas,  flowers,  oats  and  corn K 
which  they  raise,  and  that  they  will 
write  us  of  their  success  or  failure  and  to 
what  it  was  due.  So  let  us  help  one  an¬ 
other  and  keep  up  the  Rural  racket. 


MALT  SPROUTS  OR  COMBINGS  FOR 
STOCK  FEED. 


A  correspondent  who  is  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  stock  breeding  of  various  kinds 
and  who  also  luns  a  dairy,  informs  us  that, 
he  finds  malt  sprouts  most  economical  and 
beneficial  as  a  part  of  their  rations  for  his 
animals.  Sprouts  are  the  refuse  of  barley 
thrown  off  in  the  process  of  malting.  They 
are  hard  and  dry  like  the  grain,  and  be¬ 
fore  feeding  it  is  best  to  soak  them  a  few 
hours  in  water  in  order  to  soften  and  ren¬ 
der  them  more  easily  digestible.  They 
are  mixed  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  with 
one-third  of  wheat  bran,  then  sprinkled 
on  cut  hay,  and  fed  morning  and  night, 
with  long  hay  at  noon.  This  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  food  for  rows  belonging  to 
milkmen;  but  we  should  doubt  whether 
it  is  equally  so  for  those  kept  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  choice  quality  of  butter. 
We  think  for  this,  Indian  meal  with  a  little 
linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable.  These  sprouts  and  bran  without 
hay,  are  also  au  excellent  ration  for  horses 
when  moderately  used,  but  if  at  hard 
work,  oats  should  be  substituted  for  the 
bran.  On  sprouts  mixed  with  bran  swine 
thrive  admirably.  The  sows  do  not  be¬ 
come  over-fat  for  good  breeding,  a.s  they 
are  apt  to  do  when  fed  on  Indian  meal  or 
corn,  and  shoats  glow  fast  on  them,  and  get 
into  superior  condition  to  lie  finished  off 
for  slaughter  with  a  few  weeks’  subse¬ 
quent  feeding  on  corn.  Sprouts  cost  our 
correspondent  $10  per  ton  and  wheat  bran 
$15.  He  thinks  the  former  cheaper,  as  a 
part  of  the  ration  to  his  stock,  thau  either 
all  bran,  shorts,  or  middlings. 


“  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY.'’ 


Last  Thursday  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  the  bill  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  a 
vote  of  155  yeas  to  127  nays.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bill  was  given  here  in  the 
Rural  of  February  23,  the  only  altera¬ 
tion  made  being  an  amendment  that  not 
more  than  twenty  officials  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Bureau.  Early  in  the  week 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  measure 
would  pass,  as  all  the  advocates  of 
“States  rights”  opposed  it  vigorously, 
while  a  great  deal  too  much  weight  was 
given  to  the  protest  of  the  Chicago  live¬ 
stock  dealers,  whose  opposition  was 
aroused  by  the  fear  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  interfere  witn  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  cattle  to  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket,  and  consequently  with  their  own 
business  and  profits. 

The  cattle  raisers  of  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  those  of  the  West,  became 
aroused  and  spoke  loudly  and  resolutely 


in  favor  of  the  bill ;  some  of  the  Chicago 
dealers  who  had  signed  the  protest 
against  it,  withdrew  their  names  from  it; 
the  papers  that  devote  any  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  agricultural  matters  earnestly 
advocated  it,  and  accordingly  when  it 
came  to  a  vote  the  measure  passed,  though 
it  will  be  seen  that,  many  Representatives 
refrained  from  recording  their  votes  for 
or  against  it..  Of  course,  like  every  other 
law,  this  is  liable  to  abuses,  chief  of  which 
is  the  chance  that,  men  may  be  appointed 
as  inspectors  who  may  think  it  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  among  cattle  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  them,  us  mentioned  here  iu  the 
Rural  of  February  9.  The  measure  has 
still  to  pass  the  Senate,  but  as  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  a  majority  there,  and  the  op¬ 
position  in  the  House  was  almost  entirely 
on  the  the  side  of  the  Democrats,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  pass 
without  any  serious  difficulty. 


BREVITIES. 


Catalogue  notices  on  page  148. 

Can  your  wife  make  good  bread  from  poor 
flour? 

W  it  had  rather  try  to  reform  a  drunkard 
than  a  lazy  man. 

Stagnant  water — the  bane  of  plant  life, 
the  ally  of  malaria. 

Do  you  want  an  appetizer?  Try  a  piece  of 
tender,  boiled  mutton  or  a  bwA’-saw. 

Ok  all  seasons  of  the  year  see  that  the  cell¬ 
ars  are  pure  and  sweet  nmv. 

A  penny  wise  and  a  pouud  foolish  :  to  use 
uiauure  or  fertilizers  in  the  hill. 

To  finish  off  a  field  there  is  nothing  better 
than  au  inclined-tooth  smoothing  harrow. 

JJillions  of  bushels  of  malt,  sprouts  are 
monthly  turned  out  of  the  breweries,  and  few 
know  the  value  of  them. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  28,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
writes:  “  I  am  delighted  with  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  1  reud  it  with  constant  relish.” 

If  you  can  test  new  plants  or  seeds  in  a 
small* plot  as  well  as  in  a  field,  why  not  do  so? 
You  learn  just  as  much  and  run  no  risk  of 
loss. 

Mr.  Wm.  Clark,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
writes  us  that  the  Red  Fife  Wheat  is  the  best 
for  bis  country,  and  be  ventures  to  think  will 
stand  comparison  with  anything  as  the  rci-it- 
abte  No.  1  Hard. 

TnANKSfor  yourmention  of  our  lithograph. 
Our  mails  have  fairly  been  burdened  with 
requests  mentioning  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  late.  studebaker  bros.. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Manufacturing  Co. 
Many  advise  not  to  plant,  sweet  corn  until 
the  soil  is  worm,  etc.  The  advice  muy  be 
good,  because  it  is  safe;  but  one  year  with 
another  we  find  that  those  of  our  neighbors 
who  plant  the  earliest  get  the  earliest  cars  to 
market. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  vicissitudes  of  Spring 
are  often  more  trying  to  plants  than  the 
austerity  of  W  inter.  The  latter  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  heavily-laden  animal  that  stag- 
gore  along  well  enough  under  a  steady  burden 
to  be  crushed  by  a  lesser  weight  when  that  is 
thrown  upon  him  unexpectedly. 

The  potato  speculators  of  Scbnectady, 
Washington,  Saratoga  and  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.,  are  likely  to  lose  about  balf-a-mil- 
lion  dollars  on  potatoes  this  season.  There  is 
now  a  glut  hi  this  market  and  thousands  of 
boat  and  car-loads  shipped  by  them  during 
the  past  few  mouths,  lu  expectation  of  a  rise 
in  price,  remain  unsold,  Owiug  to  the  low 
prices  this  year  in  most  places,  a  smaller  area 
is  likely  to  be  planted  during  the  current 
year,  and  this  will  probably  occasion  high 
prices  next  season. 

The  “milk  war”  still  progresses.  At  a 
meeting  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  last  Wednesday,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  milk  of  members  of  the 
Fanners’  Milk  Co.  should  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  Co.  only,  in  order  that  the  price 
might  bo  retained.  This  gives  the  company 
control  of  a  large  quantity  of  milk  hitherto 
handled  by'  independent  dealers.  It  is  said 
that  this  city  pays  annually  29,720,000  for 
pure  milk  and  $6,200,000  for  skimmed  milk 
and  water;  total,  $16,000,000.  Of  this  the 
reducers  get  $8,720,000  and  the  middlemen 
11,000,0001 

A  Novel  in  two  Chapters. — Chap  I. 
Furmer  Brown  is  worth  $20,000,  and  he  has 
mouey  in  the  bank  always  to  draw  upon  as  he 
likes.  His  dress  is  plain,  but  neat,  whether  he 
is  at  work  or  rest..  His  wife  wears  a  calico 
frock  generally,  and  his  little  children  copper¬ 
toed  shoes.  Young  Mistletoe  is  a  dressy,  com¬ 
plaisant  young  mun— u  clerk  in  the  village 
apothecary  store,  and  bis  salary  is  six  dollars 
u  week.  Tho  elder  Miss  Brown  likes  him. 

“  He  is  bo  finished,  you  know,”  she  remarked 
to  her  sister  Dora.  She  enjoy  ed  his  company 
ever  so  much  more  than  that,  of  young  Dema- 
rest.  a  plain,  steady-going  youth— the  sou  of 
Squire  Demurest,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  much 
like  farmer  Browu.  “  But,”  remarked  Dora, 
“  Demurest  is  thoughtful  and  manly,  if  not  so 
Jinishni  as  Mistletoe.”  “  Very  well,”  replied 
the  elder  Miss  Brown,  “if  you  want  to  be  a 
farm  dmdge  all  your  days  marry  him.  I’ll 
take  Mistletoe.” 

Chap.  II.  Ten  years  after  we  find  Mre. 
M lstletoe  and  three  children  living  with  her 
father.  Mr.  Brown,  who  treats  them  compas¬ 
sionately.  Mistletoe  visits  them  every  month. 
He  is  still  a  clerk  iu  the  apothecary  store,  with 
u  salary  of  six  dollars  a  week.  Demarest.  and 
his  wife  and  children  live  in  a  substantial 
dwelling  of  their  own.  They  have  mouey  in 
the  bunk,  but  Mrs.  Demarest  still  wears  calico 
frocks  from  choice.  “Thank  goodness,”  she 
lias  been  known  to  exclaim  to  her  husband, 
“  that  you  are  not  an  apothecary’s  clerk.  You 
may  not  be  so  ‘  finished  ’  us  Mistletoe,  but  we 
are  uot  objects  of  charity,” 
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Poultnj 


PROFIT  FROM  POULTRY. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


I  promised  some  time  ago  to  give  an  account 
of  tbe  cost  and  income  of  my  flock  of  20  hens 
for  the  whole  year.  The  figures  from  January 
1  to  December  81,  1888,  are  as  follows: 


January  1,  20  bens  and  1  cock. . 

December  81,  whole  cost  of  feud .  $41.15 

1,683  eggs  sold  u . .  . .  . 

65  egga  for  setting. “old . 

9  chickens  sold . . . . . . 

2  trios  sold  ..  . . . 

17  cockerels  sold.  1051b,  at  13c . 

38  cockerels  sold,  251  !b,  at  18c . 

8  pullets  sold,  at  82.50 . 

15  pullets  sold.  HI  It.,  at  20c  . 

Value  or  3  cocks  and  26  pullets  on  hand, 

1701b,  at  20c .  . 

Balance...  .  156.61 


39.38 

4X0 

8.10 

10.00 

18.90 

•15.18 

20.00 

18.20 

34.00 


$197.76  $197.76 

These  fowls  are  Light  Brahmas.  It  is  seen 
that,  not  counting  the  eggs  set,  tbe  average 
product  is  very  low,  being  only  84  for  each 
hen;  182  eggs  were  set,  only  14  of  the  hens 
having  brooded.  With  these  the  average 
yield  was  about  OS  eggs.  From  the  182  eggs  set, 
123  chicks  were  hatched;  one  only  of  all  these 
was  lost;  and  this  died  of  cholera  when  quite 
young.  This  fact  is  interesting,  because  I  am 
quite  sure  this  chick  was  from  a  diseased  egg 
laid  by  a  hen  which  was  taken  with  cholera 
and  laid  several  eggs  while  i  a  a  coop  by  herself 
when  under  medical  treatment.  I  had  another 
hen  sick  about  the  same  time,  but  cured  both 
by  giving  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
teaspoonful  doses  three  times  a  day.  The  eggs 
laid  by  the  sick  hens  were  set  by  themselves 
and  of  two  broods  only  this  one  chick  was 
hatched  out;  every  other  oue  was  dead  in  the 
shell  or  died  as  soou  as  it  came  out.  This  chick 
had  the  yellow  discharge  from  the  first,  but  a 
few  drops  of  the  hyposulphite  seemed  to  cure 
it  and  it  grew  to  be  a  mouth  old,  when  it  lost 
the  use  of  Its  legs,  but  still  ate  and  was  other¬ 
wise  hearty  for  a  month  longer.  It  was  kept 
by  itself  in  the  garden  and  grew,  but  was  com¬ 
pletely  paralyzed.  On  kilhug  it,  I  found  the 
liver  enormously  large  and  the  spinal  marrow 
so  soft  as  to  be  almost  semi-liquid,  so  that  I 
concluded  the  eggs  were  diseased  aud  could 
not  produce  healthy  chicks.  This  seems 
to  be  quite  reasonable,  aud  1  believe  may 
account  for  many  losses  of  eggs  and  chicks 
that  seem  inexplicable  to  many  persors. 

These  20  bens  have  paid  a  net  profit  of 
$7.80  each,  aud  yet  have  done  nothing  remark¬ 
able  as  to  their  product,  which  is  an  average  of 
84  eggs  and  six  chicks  each  Deducting  what 
was  received  extra  for  setting  eggs  and  for 
the  14  sold  for  breeding,  it  still  leaves  about 
$7  as  the  profit  from  each  hen.  It  is  better 
than  I  have  ever  doue  before.  I  have  made 
$5  and  over  per  hen  previously  with  some  of 
this  kind  of  fowls,  but  never  had  fowls  to  do 
as  well  as  these.  Perhaps  a  short  description  of 
the  way  they  were  kept  will  be  of  interest  to 
some  readers. 

These  fowls  are  kept  in  a  yard  150  by  50  feet, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  au  acre.  They  have  the 
run  of  the  cow  yard  adjoining.  They  have  a 
tight,  airy,  dean  house,  with  tarred  roof; 
walls  of  novelty  siding  but  no  lining,  two 
large  windows  in  front,  and  the  earth  for  a 
floor.  The  house  is  30  feet  long  and  10  feet 
wide,  5]^  feet  high  in  the  rear,  aud  8  feet  in 
the  front.  It  faces  the  south,  and  is  par¬ 
titioned  off  in  the  middle  with  laths.  It  is 
cleaned  out  once  u  week,  and  is  then  well 
dusted  all  over  with  air-slaked  lime,  of  which 
a  barrel  is  kept  in  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
The  nests  are  boxes  18  inches  long  and  12  wide 
aud  deep;  open  at  the  front  with  a  narrow 
bar  two  inches  wide  at  the  l>ottom  to  keep  the 
nest  in  the  box.  The  boxes  are  made  of  two- 
inch  strips  with  about  one  inch  spaces.  They 
are  in  fact  small  crates  iu  which  small 
wooden  pails  (live  pounds)  for  packing  butter, 
come.  They  cau  be  lifted  up  easily,  aud  when 
a  hen  sits,  the  nest  is  taken  up  at  night  with 
her  in  it,  and  moved  into  the  separate  half  of 
the  house,  which  is  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  is  kept  for  the  sitting  hons.  The  fowls 
are  let  out  every  afternoon,  and  have  the 
run  of  a  grassy  lawn  of  about  uu  acre,  and  the 
shelter  of  some  groves  of  spruce  and  Arbor- 
vitaes.  They  eat  and  spoil  half  ns  much  grass 
as  would  keep  a  cow,  and  this  is  not  charged 
to  them.  In  the  Fall  they  have  the  run  of  the 
garden,  and  eat  as  many  grapes  and  melons 
and  apples  as  they  want  to.  Perhaps  this  is 
good  for  them.  They  do  a  wonderful  deal  of 
scratching  iu  the  garden,  and  want  very  little 
grain  at  that  time.  'They  have  plenty  of  coal 
ashes,  and  about  once  a  week  the  whole  flock, 
chicks  uud  fowls,  eat  clean  half  n  peck 
of  fresh  bones  from  the  butcher,  crushed 
small  with  a  hammer  ou  a  stone.  The  small¬ 
est  chicks  will  fight  for  these  fragments,  aud 
hop  on  to  the  stone,  so  that  they  ran  great, 
risk  of  getting  smashed  with  the  hammer, 
until  I  raised  the  stone  ou  a  box.  This  fresh 
bone  is,  I  think,  much  better  thau  the  dry 
bone  oue  buys,  or  the  burned  bones  or  shells. 


When  the  chicks  are  hatched  two  broods 
are  put  together  and  given  to  a  hen  in  a 
roomy  coop  which  is  put  in  the  garden,  in  the 
melon-patch,  or  among  the  corn  or  peas.  The 
young  chicks  will  soon  wander  off  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  a  three-acre  garden,  and  when 
sudden  heavy  raius  come  on  have  to  be 
hunted  up  and  driven  home.  Sometimes 
when  the  chicks  are  a  month  old  the  ben  is 
turned  into  the  yard  and  the  chicks  will  care 
for  themselves  and  nestle  in  the  coop  all 
alone.  Strange  cats  are  treated  to  a  little 
rifle  ball  as  soon  as  one  is  seen  about,  and  my 
own  cats  have  been  trained  to  leave  the  chicks 
alone,  and  will  sit  near  a  coop  and  watch 
them,  but.  they  oever  do  this  a  second  time 
if  they  are  seen  near,  ns  I  don’t  trust  cats  any 
more  than  some  two-legged  animals.  The 
chicken-house  is  kept  locked  day  and  night 
and  at  night  the  entrance  holes  and  the  wire 
net  fence  gates  are  closed  to  keep  out  an  oc¬ 
casional  possum,  of  which  I  bad  caught  two 
in  the  house  previously.  The  chicks  are  fed  a 
thick,  dryish  mush  made  of  corn  and  bran  in 
nearly  equal  parts  ground  together,  and  also 
coarse  cracked  com,  wheat,  and  some  meat 
scraps  with  the  crushed  bone;  and  this  is  the 
main  feeding  of  the  hens.  I  should  not  forget 
that  plenty  of  clean  water  is  given  in  clean 
iron-wire  covered  troughs  every  morning. 
When  the  yard  becomes  foul  it  is  plowed  up 
with  a  small  hand-plow  or  Bpaded  over,  and 
wheat  is  scattered  over  it.  There  are  several 
plum  trees  iu  the  yard,  and  for  some  reason — 
perhaps  curculies — the  fowls  scratch  under 
these  trees  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  roots.  To  en¬ 
courage  this  some  corn-meal  is  now  and  then 
scattered  under  the  trees.  One  profit  not 
counted  is  a  good  crop  of  plums  of  which  I 
got  none  until  they  were  inclosed  in  this  yard. 
Now’  if  this  can  all  be  done  one  year  and  with  20 
(I  have  done  nearly  as  well  with  50),  why 
cannot  it  be  done  every  year,  and  with  10 
times  20  or  50  {  It  takes  time,  of  course,  but  not 
half  an  horn’  a  day  for  a  flock,  aud  50  would 
take  no  more  time  than  20  to  feed  and  care 
for,  and  one  person  could  care  for  90  flocks  if 
the  whole  time  were  given.  Thera  are  persons 
w’ho  say  special  poultry-keeping  will  not.  pay. 
1  feel  confident  it  will  if  any  person  will  man¬ 
age  it  properly  and  not  crowd  the  fowls.  Some 
day  I  will  try  what  cau  be  done  by  turning 
the  whole  farm  to  poultry,  just  as  I  have  done 
with  this  small  flock;  50  acres  would  cer¬ 
tainly  keep  l, (XX)  fowls  as  well  as  this  flock  is 
kept  on  one  acre,  and  if  each  fowl  will  only 
pay  half  as  much  as  this  flock  has  done,  the 
farm  will  yield  as  much  profit  as  50  cows  will. 

There  are  some  indispensable  requisites,  as 
a  dry,  clean  house,  freedom  from  vermin  and 
damp,  a  clean  yard  w’hen  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  be  shut  tip,  moderately  good  feeding; 
a  quart,  of  grain  is  enough  for  10  fowls  every 
day ;  plenty  of  clean  water,  a  sufficient  run  at 
liberty,  common  sense  and  tact  on  tbe  part 
of  the  keeper,  kindness  and  gentleness  to 
make  tame  fowls  (1  can  take  any  of  mine  up 
like  a  kitteu  and  feed  them  from  tny  baud),  so 
that  there  is  no  worry  with  the  sitting  hens, 
and  the  right  breed  of  fowls.  It.  is  eeen  that 
ail  the  profit  comes  from  the  chickens  sold, and 
if  there  had  been  50  per  eeut.  more  eggs  and 
no  chickens,  the  profit  would  have  been  but 
small.  I  would  say  I  believe  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  the  next  best  to  the  L.  Brahmas, 
but  thev  will  not  make  such  heavy  cockerels 
for  sale  at  holidays.  Some  of  the  earliest  of 
mine  weighed  11  pounds,  which  is  equal  to 
nearly  $2  each  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  sell 
for  as  mueh  as  a  turkey  and  are  just  as  good. 
Lastly,  one  must  have  a  near  market.  A  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  or  a  hotel  or  country  boarding 
bouses  are  next  to  a  large  city  ;  but  this  last  is 
the  best,  and  if  one  cau  have  a  good  number 
to  ship  about  the  holidays  he  can  get  a  good 
price.  The  poultry  business  can  be  carried  ou 
extremely  well  with  fruit  growing,  as  with 
pears,  or  apples,  or  plums,  or  grapes,  and  with 
the  two  iu  connection  the  whole  ground  cau 
be  occupied  with  remarkable  profit,  if  the 
mau  or  woman  is  the  right  one.  If  not  it 
must  fail,  for  it  is  an  unusually  particular  and 
peculiar  business. 


COST  OF  RAISING  COLLEGE  POTA¬ 
TOES. 


The  following  carefully  kept  record  may 
have  some  practical  value  to  those  interested 
in  potato  growing: 


705i  bushels  seed  for  7.7  acres  estimated  per 

bushel  value  Iu  is®},  $i,sk  . . . . . 

Marking  ground  and  covering  the  potatoes. . 

Sorting,  cutting  aud  dropping . . . 

Cultivating  before  and  after  potatoes  came 

up  five  days  . . 

Weeding  and  ••  bugging" . . . 

Digging  and  hauling  to  cellar,  1  mau.  687  h’r's. 

at  I2vie . . 

Ifsoof  one  team  for  plowing  and  hauling  23 
days . 


$133,60 

16.87 

43.09 

11.35 

15.19 


85.87 


17.25 


Total . . . $323.13 

The  above  does  not  include  superintendence 


or  expense  of  manuring  a  portion  of  the 
ground. 


Total  number  bushels  raised . 1,680.3 

Average  yield  per  acre .  213 

Average  bushels  seed  used  per  acre .  9.18 

Distance  between  the  rows .  3.26  feet 

Average  cost  per  bushel . . . 19.2  cents 


Now,  though  all  the  figures  given  are  exact, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  expense  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  would  have  been  had 
only  one  or  two  varieties  of  potatoes  been 
raised,  instead  of  about  84.  For  it  is  easily 
seen  at  times  an  economical  management,  of 
the  labor  of  10  men  is  almost  impossible.  The 
varieties  must  all  be  sacked  and  kept  separate. 
This  absorbs  considerable  time.  j.  n.  muncey, 
Assistant  Farm  Experiments,  Agricultural 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


farm  Cccmcnmj. 


MARKER  FOR  CORN  GROUND. 


A  marker  for  laying  off  corn  ground  has 
become  a  necessity  upon  the  farm  where  the 
check-rower  is  not  used.  A  good  one  that  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  constructed  is  shown  at 
Fig.  85.  The  runners  are  of  two-inch  oak 
plank,  five  feet  long  and  10  or  12  inches  broad, 
cut  as  shown  in  Fig.  85,  and  the  lower  edges 
rounded  and  smoothed.  The  three  cross-pieces 
are  of  two  by  four  scantling,  let  into  the  run¬ 
ners  and  pinned  or  bolted.  Usually  the  run¬ 
ners  are  put  three  feet  10  inches  apart  from 
center  to  center;  therefore  the  cross-pieces 
should  he  seven  feet  10  inches  long.  The  two 
braces  also  serve  to  receive  the  tongue  whic  h 
fits  loosely  and  is  secured  by  an  iron  rod  pass¬ 
ing  through  it,  and  the  braces  and  secured  by 
a  nut.  These  braces  should  be  of  two  by  three 
stuff,  and,  like  the  cross-pieces,  of  tough  wood. 
By  this  arrangement  the  marker  is  not  turned 
by  every  irregularity  in  the  walking  of  the 
horses,  and  short  crooks  in  the  rows  are  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  marker  will  always  touch  the 
ground  in  front,  no  matter  how  uneven  the 
field  may  be.  The  double- trees  are  fastened 
on  by  a  bolt  passing  through  an  iron  strap 
above  them  and  the  tongue  beneath.  State- 


chains  should  extend  fi  om  the  double-trees  to 
the  front  cross-piece,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  to 
aid  in  turning.  This  marker  lays  off  three 
rows  at  once;  requires  only  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  material;  can  be  made  by  the  farmer 
himself;  and  is  light,  strong,  durable,  and 
easy  on  the  horses. 

But  it  will  not  do  for  stumpy  ground,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  pass  over  the  stumps  and  is 
inconvenient  in  getting  around  them.  A 
marker  for  stumpy  ground  is  shown  at  Fig. 
86.  It  is  easily  made  by  the  farmer  himself. 
All  that  is  required  are  two  wagon  wheels  and 
two  poles.  Very  likely  the  farmer  has  old 
wheels  which  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well.  If  he  has  not,  he  may  take  the  wheels 
from  his  wagon,  but  he  should  he  careful  to 
keep  the  axles  of  the  marker  well  greased  or 
soaped  to  prevent  wear.  The  axle  is  best 


Corn  Marker.  Fig.  86. 


made  of  a  stout  white  oak  pole.  It  must  be  of 
such  a  length  that  the  wheels  will  be  just  the 
desired  distance  apart.  The  ends  of  the  axles 
are  shaved  down  to  enter  the  wheels.  No 
skeins  or  bauds  are  necessary.  The  wheelsare 
held  ou  by  wooden  pins  passing  through  the 
ends  of  the  axles.  The  tongue  is  split  for 
about  eighteen  iuches,  and  the  ends  of  the 
halves  are  shaved  down  to  enter  holes  iu  the 
uxle,  where  they  are  secured  by  wedges  in  the 
ends.  A  leather  strap  should  tie  nailed  around 
the  tongue  just  iu  front  of  the  split,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  extending  further.  A  stout  pole, 
not  too  heavy,  makofc  a  good  tongue.  Fix  a 
seat  on  the  axle  and  ride;  the  wheels  will  then 
make  a  plainer  mark.  The  larger  wheels  of 
the  wagon  are  best.  This  marker  will  pass 
over  any  ordinary  stump,  and  it  is  easily 
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turned  should  any  stump  be  immediately  in 
the  way  of  a  wheel.  It  is  very  easy  and  light 
upon  the  horses,  and  with  it  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  acres  can  be  laid  off  in  a  day. 

J.  M.  STAHL. 

♦  ♦  » ■ 

PLAN  OF  WHEEL  JACK. 


The  wheel- jack,  shown  in  Fig.  87,  is  made  of 
three  pieces  of  any  tough,  hard  wood,  say  2x 
IH  inches.  No.  1  is  30  inches  long,  No.  2  39 
inches,  and  No.  3  48  inches,  with  a  bolt  hole 
10  inches  from  the  end.  No.  4  is  a  catch  or 
latch  made  also  of  hard  wood,  about  11  inches 


Wheel  Jack.  Fig.  87, 


long,  to  be  joined  to  No.  3  with  a  small  bolt  or 
rivet;  it  also  needs  a  bolt  about  five  inches 
long.  Notches  are  made  as  shown  in  No.  3 
for  the  catch  to  rest  in.  To  put  the  jack  to¬ 
gether  take  No.  2,  then  No.  3,  the  handle  be¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  as  shown;  put  No.  1  on  top, 
bolt  through  all  three,  and  the  job  is  done. 
When  not  in  use  it  can  be  shut;  so  it  takes  but 
little  room.  It  can  be  slung  under  a  wagon 
and  carried  all  the  time  if  desired,  j.  h.  t. 

Medford  Center,  Me. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  caution,  a  few 
notices  have  slipped  into  our  advertising 
columns,  which  would  not  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  had  their  character  been  noticed. 
First  of  these  comes  the  advertisement 
of  “  Miss  Carrie  Cook,”  of  Houston,  Texas, 
who  kindly  offers  for  $1  a  “  recipe  for 
making  eights  pounds  of  nice  butter  from  one 
gallon  of  milk.’*  A  short  time  back  we  told 
how  a  farmer  near  Elgin,  Ill.,  sold  50  pounds 
of  butter  a  week,  though  he  owned  only  one 
old  cow — but  a  great  deal  of  oleomargarine 
was  carted  to  his  farm.  His  recipe  beats 
“Miss  Carrie  Cook’s:”  but  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
either  party. 

There  is  a  very  great  number  of  humbugs 
all  over  the  country  who  profess  to  work 
wonders  in  one  way  or  another,  by  means  of 
electricity.  Several  of  these  we  have  already 
exposed,  anti  now  we  pitch  the  Eastern  Elec¬ 
tric  Manufacturing  Company's  advertisment 
out  of  our  columns.  We  do  not  advise  any  of 
our  friends  to  invest  a  cent  with  this  concern. 

It  is  now  over  two  months  since  we  first 
pilloried  here  the  Standard  Silver-ware  Com¬ 
pany  of  17  Batter ymarc h  Street,  Boston;  but 
as  the  concern  is  still  flooding  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  with  deceptive  circulars,  we  repeat  that 
its  promises  and  representations  are  not  trust¬ 
worthy. 

We  have  received  a  large  pile  of  the  cir¬ 
culars  and  advertisements  sent  out  all  over 
tbe  country,  but  most  extensively  in  the  West, 
by  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  offering  100,000  presents  for  distribution 
among  its  subscribers.  This  has  been  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  humbug  by  Chicago  papers,  and 
it  is  evidently  at  best  a  lottery  scheme,  like 
that  of  the  Household  Magazine,  whose 
collapse  by  tbe  arrest  of  its  manager,  we  re¬ 
lated  here  in  the  Rural  of  February  16. 
Such  concerns  should  be  left  severely  alone 
by  all  who  have  regard  for  their  integrity  or 
their  pockets. 

The  following  letter,  dated  February  20, 
needs  no  comment: 

In  the  “Eye-Opener*’  of  February  2d,  is  a 
statement  concerning  the  “Monarch  Lighten¬ 
ing  Sawing-Muchine.'*  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Company  is  not  what  it  represents  itself  to 
be.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Stran,  sent  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  au  agency.  He  received  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  tried  it,  as  did  also  myself  and 
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several  others,  and  we  all  consider  it  worth¬ 
less,  as  one  man  cannot  saw  half  as  fast  with 
it  as  he  can  with  the  common  cross-cut  saw, 
with  the  handle  on  one  end;  so  Mr.  Stran 
would  not  take  the  agency,  The  Company 
wrote  to  him,  sending  circulars,  which  he 
would  not  acknowledge.  They  then  sent  to 
him  again,  offering  him  fl/e  dollars  to  write 
for  them  a  puff  for  publication;  but  Mr.  Stran 
would  not  tell  a  falsehood  for  five  dollars. 
His  machine  can  be  bought  to-day  for  one- 
fourtb  the  price  of  a  new  o".e. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.  wm.  glover. 


±©  v  lUometr. 

CONDUCTED  BV  JUSL  RAY  CLARK. 


FOR  GOD  AND  HOME  AND  NATIVE 
LAND. 


ZEA  MAY. 


I  do  not  know  whose  suggestion  was  the 
beautiful  motto  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  “For  God  and  Home  and 
Native  Land,”  but  it  is  wonderfully  sugges¬ 
tive.  It  seems  to  embrace  almost  every  mo¬ 
tive  which  can  induce  labor  in  behalf  of  tem¬ 
perance. 

“For  God” — God’s  image  is  stained  with 
sin,  and  his  glory  obscured  to  mau.  Restore 
it  to  its  pristine  beauty  that  it  may  reflect 
the  brightness  of  the  Eternal  Oue.  Revelling 
in  the  saloou,  insensible  in  the  gutter,  lies  a 
man— a  mau  still,  with  God’s  impress  on  him, 
however  swathed  in  the  bands  of  evil— a  child 
of  the  good  Father,  however  much  a  prodi¬ 
gal.  Reach  forth  a  band  to  him:  perhaps  he 
may  yet  stand  upright  before  God,  a  sinner 
saved  bygracp;  “The  mercy  of  the  Lord  eu- 
dureth  forever.” 

‘•For  God” — It  is  God’s  work.the  upbuilding 
of  humanity :  it  is  God’s  work,  the  labor  to 
close  the  dens  of  vice  where  reasonable  be¬ 
ings  are  turned  into  mail-men,  where  kind  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  are  made  brutal ;  where  the 
bright  sons  of  good  mothers  are  ruined,  body 
and  soul.  It  is  God’s  work  to  train  the  child 
in  the  principles  of  temperance. 

“For  God” — Work  faithfully  brother.  For 
God,  work  earnestly,  work  untiringly,  my  sis¬ 
ters.  till  God’s  name  shall  no  more  be  dese¬ 
crated  in  our  streets  by  the  lips  of  men  made 
recklessbi  alcohol;  till  God's  image  shall  shme 
out  again  from  the  faces  of  the  human  beings 
now  reeling  along  in  the  degredatiou  of 
drunkenness — till  a  uatiou  is  cleansed  from 
its  sin  against  high  Heaven. 

“  For  God  and  home.” — No  home  so  sweet, 
but  that  alcohol  will  spoil  its  sweetness!  No 
home  so  pu  re,  but  that  alcohol  may  stain  it.  No 
home  so  bright,  but  that  alcohol  may  spread 
over  it,  a  pall.  No  home  so  happy,  but  that 
intemperance  may  pour  out  for  it  the  very 
dregs  of  sorrow.  Into  the  home  of  the  drunk¬ 
ard  comes  the  child  blighted  before  its  birth, 
>-r>r  the  wnrmhatb  eaten  the  preen  life  out, 

Oul  of  the.  blossom  that  lulpht  have  been. 

In  the  drunkard's  home  grow  up  child¬ 
ren  with  entailed  appetites  that  hurry 
them  dowu  to  death.  And  woman  sits  in 
the  drunkard’s  homo  with  streaming  eyes 
gazing  upon  the  wreck  of  her  hopes,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  rest  of  the  tomb.  The  cold  and 
cruel  grave  will  be  to  her  a  welcome  hidiug- 
place. 

Do  brave  work  for  temperance  in  the  home 
you  love,  my  sister,  and  for  the  home  you 
cherish,  my  brother.  .Strike  at  the  very  roots  of 
this  overshadowing  Upas,  whose  poison  is 
burning  even  in  the  veins  of  children,  and 
corrupting  much  of  the  life  blood  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nation  at.  the  very  fountain. 

“  For  native  land.” — How  thrills  the  heart 
for  love  of  country!  But  tremble  lest  no  coun¬ 
try  be  long  left  to  love,  or  left,  be  not  worth 
the  loving,  if  the  enemy  that  is  entrenched 
within  its  vitals  be  not  soon  dislodged.  Up 
for  native  Land  1  strike  vultently. 

“  God  give  us  ineu,  a  time  like  this  demauds 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready 
hands.” 

Men  who  will  vote  for  God,  vote  for  home, 
and  vote  for  country.  God  give  us  women, 
pure,  brave,  true,  holy  women,  who  will  pray 
as  women  have  prayed,  work  as  women  have 
worked,  aud  more  also,  faintiug  not,  failiug 
never,  till  the  American  home  shall  be  safe 
from  the  demon  of  intemperance,  and  God 
shall  be  honored  by  a  clean  nation. 


THE  CRIB-SIDE  HYMN. 


It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Miss  Cary  to 
Know  that  her  sweet  hymn, 

“One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o’er  and  o’er, 

I  am  nearer  my  home  to-day 
Thau  I’ve  ever  been  before.” 

was  hummed  unconsciously  oue  night  by  a 


table  and  the  room,  resolving  henceforth  to 
lead  a  better  life. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  give  her  less  joy  to 
know"- the  comfort  the  same  words  gave  to  a 
dear  little  child  who  was  called  home  when 
three  years  old.  For  some  weeks  before  his 
final  sickness,  he  had  loved  to  hear  his  father 
repeat  the  words  of  this  hymn,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  tucked  away  in  his  little  crib  would 
call  out  cheerily — 

“Nearer  to  home,  papa.” 

The  captain  could  never  resist  that  little 
pleader,  so  he  sat  by  his  side  and  sang  it  all 
through.  It  was  not  a  mere  jingle  to  him. 
He  would  ask  wTith  interest,  “What  is  the 
great  white  throne,  papa  /  What,  is  the  jasper 
sea?”  and  he  loved  to  bear  his  father  talk  of 
the  beautiful  heaven  Jesus  has  fitted  up  for 
those  who  love  him. 

At  last  came  a  dark  hour  with  all  that  house¬ 
hold.  Roy  was  very  sick,  but  bis  brave  little 
heart  held  out  with  more  than  baby  courage, 
always  thoughtful  for  others,  and  sensible  to 
the  last. 

“  How  is  baby  now?”  they  would  ask. 

If  even  a  little  easier,  he  would  answer: 

“Better,”  or  “Pretty  better.”  But  at  last 
the  little  voice  seemed  finally  hushed,  though 
an  effort  was  still  made  to  speak.  The  mother, 
stilling  her  auguished  heart,  bent  low  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound. 

“  Baby  going  to  home,”  were  the  words  that 
fell  on  her  ear. 

“  Where,  darliug?”  she  asked. 

“  Baby  going  to  God.” 

The  words  of  his  favorite  hymn  were  evi¬ 
dently  floating  through  his  mind,  and  Jesus 
stooped  lovingly  to  take  his  little  lamb  up 
into  his  bosom.  His  dying  look  was  almost 
like  transfiguration,  so  beautiful  and  bright  it 
seemed. 

It  is  a  better  thing  to  till  the  memory,  even 
“of  the  least  of  these”  with  sweet  aud  holy 
words  that  shall  lift  the  soul  heavenward, 
rather  than  mere  jingles,  which  at  best  are 
but  like  a  tinkling  bell.  They  remember  far 
more  than  we  ever  imagine,  and  impressions 
are  made  on  their  young  hearts  which  become 
at  last  as  imperishable  as  graven  marble. 

j.  E  MC.  c. 


Mrs  Tom  Thumb’s  weekly  salary  is  five 
hundred  aud  fifty  dollars. 

Edwin  Booth’s  daughter,  Edwina,  is  a 
great  favorite  in  Boston  society. 

It  is  said  that  to  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  due 
the  mauufacture  of  silk  in  America.  She  in¬ 
spired  her  husband  to  take  advantage  of  the 
protective  system. 


Domestic  dxcmomi} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

March  1st. — I  weut  to  a  party  at  Jane 
B'akeley’s  last  night,  thinking  a  little  dissipa¬ 
tion  would  be  good  for  me.  Perhaps  it  was; 
but  it  only  made  me  feel  what  a  lack  we 
country  people  really  have  in  social  life.  I 
am  not  talking  nonsense;  1  am  not  a  bit  un¬ 
practical;  hut  1  thought,  as  I  sat  all  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  into  the  morning  hours,  in  a  vain  ef¬ 
fort  to  enjoy  myself,  how  unsatisfactory  was 
this  form  of  amusement  as  a  steady  diet — only 
dancing  and  card-playing.  Yes;  one  thing 
more:  Jane  had  bought  a  game  of  poets,  aud 
tried  to  get  a  few  of  the  guests  interested  in  it ; 
but,  when  one  had  a.dced  for  “William  Curling 
Byron,  ’ aud  another  for  “J.  G.  Whittaker,” 
and  a  third  player  asked  if  “William  Cooper 
(Cowper)  was  any  one  related  to  the  Coojiers 
at  the  corners,”  l  resigued  my  place  aud 
share  of  the  game,  and  danced  a  Scotch  jig 
with  a  neighbor’s  boy,  who  said  he  supposed 
I  was  gettiug  too  “cyentific”  to  dance  with 
p<x>r  folks.  1  am  sure  that  is  the  way  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it.  Now  I  don't  pretend  to  be  any 
better  than  the  rest,  but  ^  L  do  think  there 
mi^ht  be  higher  aims  among  us.  It  is  this  lack 
that  scuds  so  man)  young  people  away  from 
their  pleasant  farm  homes,  in  search  of  better 
advantages,  and  social  culture  that  is  laughed 
at  in  their  homes. 

March  6th. — The  days  are  gettiug  warm 
aud  sunny,  and  this  morning  I  gave  my  kitch¬ 
en  an  extra  good  acrubbing  right  after  break¬ 
fast.  Just  before  diuuer  I  was  told  the  men 
were  thrashing,  and  had  seut  for  two  extra 
hands.  They  all  came  in  at  noon  sharp,  full 
of  dust  from  the  graiu.  They  spit  on  the  floor 
and  slopped  water  aud  dirt  everyw  here,  more 
especially  the  hired  hands.  Father  in  careful, 
I  will  say  that.  But  i  felt  discouraged  when 
they  weut  out,  leaving  me  an  extra  lot  ol 
dirty  dishes,  four  or  five  big  i»ots,  and  my 
morning’s  work  as  if  it  had  not  been  done. 
All  dinner  time  1  w  ondered  if  auy  other  girls 


are  boots.  Now  I  don’t  mind  the  big,  uncouth 
monsters  that  are  forever  standing  beside  the 
stove  to  lie  greased  or  dried,  or  kept  warm 
ready  for  morning.  I  don’t  mind  tbe  tracks 
across  the  floor  they  make  in  muady  weather, 
I  don’t  mind  tumbling  over  them  when  I  go 
out  into  the  kitchen  after  dark,  when  the  men 
have  put  on  their  slippers,  but  I  detest — yes! 
that’s  the  word— sitting  at  the  dinner-table 
with  five  or  six  men  or  boys,  whose  boots  are 
fragrant  with  the  odor  that  arises  from  the 
barnyard,  and  reeking  with  liquid  manure, 
and  yet  that  number  of  boots  are  under  many 
a  dinner  table  as  well  as  mine,  aud  spoil  many 
a  savory’  dinner  for  susceptible  noses. 

Some  visitors  from  the  country  town  called 
this  afternoon,  i  had  put  on  a  plain  wincey 
dress,  as  1  had  bread  to  set  at  night,  and  did 
not  expect  company.  I  made  this  sort  of 
apology,  and  then  I  found  them  all  looking  at 
my  dress  to  my  great  con  fusion,  and  one  gentle- 
mau  said:  “  l  never  can  tell  one  thing  from 
another  about  a  lady’s  dress.”  It  made  me 
feel  quite  culpable,  and  l  wished  1  had  not 
called  t  heir  attention  to  it.  A  thing  is  much 
better  quietly  ignored.  It  reminded  me  of 
reading  once  of  Dr.  Newton  having  said:  “So 
dress  aud  so  couduct  yourself  that  persons 
who  have  been  in  your  company  stall  not 
recollect  w’hat  you  had  on.”  After  the  com¬ 
pany  left  I  set  my  bread,  putting  in  a  little 
scalded  milk,  for  our  flour  is  from  home- 
grown  wheat  aud  rather  dark  but  the  scalded 
milk  gives  it  a  whiteness  and  shortness,  and 
our  guests  had  praised  it  as  the  best  they  ever 
ate.  Father  says  they  were  flattering,  but  it 
encouraged  me,  aud  I  think  a  w  ord  of  praise 
is  often  a  great  help. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’  METHODS. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


A  lady  who  recently  was  a  guest  at  my 
house,  said  that  she  always  boils  all  her  lamp 
chimneys  and  china-ware  and  ordinary  glass¬ 
ware  before  using  any  of  them.  The  glass  is 
greatly  toughened  by  the  process,  and  the 
boiliug  of  the  china  prevents  it  from  subse¬ 
quent  cracking.  Lamp  chimueys  and  shades, 
wliich  are  stained,  may  lie  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  boiling  them  in  soda  water — using  ordinary 
washing  soda — wiiich  is  a  necessity  in  a  kit¬ 
chen.  The  glass  or  china  should  be  put  iu 
enough  cold  water  to  cover  the  articles,  with 
a  cloth  or  board  in.  the  bottom,  and  brought 
gently  to  the  boiling  poiut,  w’hen  it  may  boil 
from  one  hour  to  six  according  to  conven¬ 
ience. 

BREAD-MAKING. 

In  regard  to  bread-making  she  said  that 
bread  in  Winter  was  often  of  a  coarse,  open 
texture,  which  was  produced  by  the  dough 
being  kept  too  warm,  that  in  Winter,  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  dough  sufficiently  warm,  it 
is  often  over-heated.  Salt  she  never  adds 
until  the  bread  is  kneeded  for  the  last  time,  as 
it  retards  the  “  rising  ”  of  the  dough. 

AN  ECONOMY  IN  CAKE. 

1  was  amused  while  visiting  a  Southern  lady , 
during  the  Winter,  at  her  ingenuity  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  flue,  large  fruit  cake  do  double  duty.  A 
fortnight  prior  to  u  day  upon  which  she  was 
to  entertain  40  or  60  people  she  made  u  very 
large  fruit  cake,  and  cut  from  it  several  times, 
so  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  cake  was  eaten 
before  the  “great”  day  arrived,  when  the 
table  was  loade  with  delicacies,  including  a 
magnificent  fruit  cake,  beautifully  frosted  and 
duly  adorned.  It  had  occurred  to  her  that  the 
cake  she  had  left  would  abundantly  suffice  for 
one  kind  of  cake,  and  in  order  to  make  it  pre¬ 
sentable,  she  cut  from  a  loaf  of  bread  a  piece 
fitting  the  triangle  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  cake,  aud  ran  in  a  skewer  to  hold  it  in 
place.  The  entire  top  and  sides  were  then 
iced,  and  no  one  suspected  the  fraud.  A  slight 
line  marking  the  junction  of  the  bread  with 
the  cake  showed  through  the  frosting  and 
guided  the  cutting. 

HOW’  TO  WASH  TABLE  LINEN. 

When  table  linen  has  been  stained  with 
fruit,  the  staiu.3  will  entirely  disappear  if  the 
linen  is  put  in  scalding  water  before  it  has 
been  washed  or  wet  in  cold  water.  Always 
put  all  table  linen  iu  hot  water.  Avery  nice 
addition  to  tbe  table  is  a  table  cover,  over 
which  the  table-cloth  is  laid.  Wide  felt,  is 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose,  but 
it  is  rather  loo  expensive.  An  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  i  heavy  canton -flauuel.  which  can  be 
sewed  together  through  the  middle  aud 
dressed  flat  ulong  the  seam.  Lay  the  flauuel 
furry  side  up.  The  advantages  of  having  a 
thick,  white  cloth  under  the  table-cloth  are 
these:  The  table-cloth  will  lie  more  smoothly, 
will  present  it  better  appearance  aud  will 
w'eur  longer,  while  the  pleasureablenCBs  of  the 
table  is  much  enhanced  by  it.  If  the  top  of 
the  table  is  uneven,  or  of  cheap  aud  unfin¬ 
ished  material,  thase  defects  ure  hidden  by  the 
thick  under  cover,  which  also  absorbs  “spill- 
iugs"  more  effectually  than  the  single  cloth. 


man  in  a  gambling  saloon,  aud  a  young  man 
sitting  by  heard  the  once  familiar  strain,  aud 
it  smote  to  his  heart,  lie  arose  aud  left  the 


experienced  the  same  little  annoyances  that 
made  me  uncomfortable.  Far  instance,  there 


In  buying  sheeting  and  cotton  goods  for 
thoroughly  practical  purposes,  it  is  more 
economical  to  buy  the  unbleached  fabric.  It 
costs  less  to  begin  with  and  wears  longer  than 
tbe  bleached.  After  it  is  made  up  in  sheets, 
put  to  soak  iu  a  tub  of  cold  water,  aud  soak 
thoroughly  before  scalding  aud  drying. 
When  buying  muslin  for  sheets,  know  the 
length  you  waut  the  sheets  cut,  and  ask  the 
salesman  to  cut  them  off  for  you.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  extra  and  save  you  the  trouble. 

1  have  uever  been  able  to  see  the  economy  iu 
boyiug  mitslij  by  the  yard  and  over-sewing 
two  strips  together  for  a  sheet,  over  regular, 
full  width  sheetiug.  The  former  rip  and 
wear  out  iu  the  middle;  the  latter  wear  out 
iu  the  middle  aud  do  not  rip.  When  worn, 
tear  through  the  middle  aud  sew  the  outside 
edges  together  ou  the  sewing-machine  if  you 
have  one;  or  if  there  s  a  girl  to  have  practice 
in  sewing  give  it  to  her  to  overhand ;  the  raw 
edges  are  quickly  turned  under  and  run. 
When  the  middle  is  badly  worn,  tear  out  a 
strip,  the  sheet  will  then  be  wide  enough  for 
a  single  bed,  or  two  sheets  enu  be  made  into 
oue  large  one.  1  find  the  heavy,  twisted  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  excellent  fora  clothes  line.  It 
lasts  indefinitely,  aud  of  course  when  once 
stretched  and  fastened  to  the  posts,  it  is  up 
for  all  time.  There  is  a  deal  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  putting  up  and  tnkiug  down  a  rope 
for  the  week’s  washing.  Have  plenty  of  posts 
well  planted,  aud  enough  of  wire  for  your 
largest  washing.  Very  aesthetic  people  plant 
climbing  vines  about  their  clothesline  posts. 
I  have  not  found  that  wire  wears  the  clothes 
more  than  rope 

lu  a  very  elegantly  furnished  house  I  was 
in  some  weeks  ago,  but  where  money  was  less 
plentiful  than  aforetime,  it  was  easy  to  ob¬ 
serve  some  economies  for  appearance’s  sake. 
One  of  these  was  tbe  placing  of  bows  or 
rosettes  of  ribbons  on  the  corners  of  richly 
upholstered  chairs,  to  conceal  the  worn  places. 
The  effect  was  by  no  means  ill,  and  l  thought 
it  quite  au  “  idea  ” 

A  sentence  which  1  often  have  occasion  to 
repeat  to  myself  as  good  is  this:  "The  way 
to  do  a  thing,  is  to  do  it By  the  help  of  this 
I  accomplish  many  distasteful  tasks  that  would 
otherwise  be  “put  off  until  to-morrow.”  I 
suggest  its  adoption  by  the  “  world  iu  gen¬ 
eral.” 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


BAKING  POWDER. 

5» 

In  the  column  of  “Questions  Answered”  in 
the  Rural  of  February  9,  I  note  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  baking  powders:  permit  me 
to  state  that  iny  wife  has  used  all  the  baking 
powders  advertised  (I  believe! ;  also  the  super- 
tartrateof  potash  (eream-of-tartar)  aud  bicar¬ 
bonate  Inot  “carbonate,”  or  sal -soda,  washing- 
soda,)  of  soda,  and  she  has  found  that  a  10- 
ounee  package  of  corn-starch,  eight,  ounces  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  mot  carbonate)  and  five 
ounces  of  tartaric  acid  intimately  mixed,  and 
well  incorporated,  and  passed  through  a  sifter, 
form  not  only  the  most  efficient,  but  the  cheap¬ 
est  baking  powder  she  has  ever  used.  She 
uses  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  less  than 
she  used  to  of  the  Horsford  or  Royal.  You 
say,  usually  erenm-of-tartar  is  used  to  supply 
the  acid,  this  salt  being  a  bitartrato  of  potash 
and  soda,  a  healthful,  cooling,  slightly  laxa¬ 
tive  salt,  known  as  Rochelle  Salts,  aud  if  my 
memory  (I’m  in  my  7“d  year.)  is  not  at  fault, 
Rochelle  Salts  is  a  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda; 
upon  tasting  each  you  will  find  that  the  super- 
tartrute  is  acid  while  the  tartrate  of  potash 
aud  soda  has  a  eooliug  taste,  more  of  a  neutral 
salt.  If  1  am  wrong  please  correct  me. 

[You  are  right. — Eds.] 

Liberty,  Va.  wm.  p.  l. 


MORE  ABOUT  BAKING  POWDER. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  kind  of  baking  powder 
which,  accordiug  to  my  experience,  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  sorts  extensively  puffed  up  by 
printers’  ink:  One-quarter  pound  best  tar¬ 
taric  acid  (ground  or  pulverized);  one-quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  best  bicarbonate  of  soda;  one- 
balf  ounce  of  best  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(pulverized);  one  pound  of  best  flour  (wheat). 
Mix  the  whole  together  thoroughly  by  pass¬ 
ing  it  through  a  flue  seive  five  or  six  times ; 
then  put  it  into  cans  or  empty  fruit  jars  with 
good  covers,  and  set  them  away.  The  baking 
powder  is  to  be  used  when  wanted— about  oue 
heaping  tablespoon ful  to  oue  quart  yf  flour, 
and  use  it  as  you  would  other  baking  powder. 
If  you  get  in  a  little  too  much  it  will  uot 
make  the  biscuit,  cuke  or  dumplings  bitter  as 
other  baking  powders  will.  Some  may  objec 
to  this  baking  powder  on  account  of  the  am 
mould.  Those  who  do  should  never  use 
bakers’  bread.  The  hculthful  composition  of 
this  bukiug  powder  is  such  that  persons  w  ho 
ure  troubled  w’ith  sour  stomachs,  rejecting 
or  tastiug  their  food  a  long  (iine  after  eating, 
will  obtain  relief  by  taking  half  a  cup  of 
water,  sweetening  it  with  a  little  sugar,  ami 
stirring  iuto  it  half  a  teaspoon  fill  of  this  powder 
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and  drinking  it  while  foaming.  Cases  of  Sum¬ 
mer  complaint  and  diarrhea  have  often  been 
cared  by  taking  this  dose  once  every  hour 
until  checked.  To  obtain  these  ingredients 
of  good  strength  and  pure,  send  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  drag  store,  as  retailers  often  have  these 
things  on  baud  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
lose  then*  strength  somewhat  by  keeping. 
This  baking  powder,  when  made,  will  nut  cost 
over  20  cents  per  pound.  Give  your  neigh¬ 
bors  a  few  sample  packages,  and  1  think  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  sell  a  few  pounds.  The 
object  of  puttiug  in  the  Hour  is  to  make  a 
more  even  mixture  and  to  keep  the  powder 
from  becoming  lumpy.  wm.  f.  m. 

DeKalb.  Ill. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


The  followiug  recipes  have  been  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  for  many  years: 

CYMBALS,  OTHERWISE  DOUGHNUTS. 

A  piut  bowl  of  flour,  a  teacup  of  sugar,  a 
piece  of  shortening  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  one 
egg,  sour  milk  with  a  small  teaspoouful  of 
sodu,  salt,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon. 

EXTRA  CYMBALS. 

Four  eggs,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  eight 
of  sugar,  12  of  milk;  spice;  flour  to  roll. 

HARD  GINGERBREAD. 

One  pound  of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ginger,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  one-third 
pound  of  butter,  three  eggs,  a  small  teaspoon 
of  soda;  roll  very  thin.  This  gingerbread 
will  keep  a  long  time.  Claude. 


clam  PIE. 

One  can  of  clams  aud  bits  of  meat  of  any 
kind;  line  the  dish  with  paste,  as  for  chicken- 
pie,  cover  the  bottom  with  cooked  sliced  pota¬ 
toes;  salt,  pepper  and  butter;  put  iu  the  clams 
and  meat,  add  one  or  two  cans  of  warm  water, 
according  to  size  of  the  dish ;  the  more  water 
the  more  salt;  dust  over  it  flour  sufficient  to 
thicken  the  juice;  cover  with  crust  and  bake. 

MOCK  MtXCE  PIE. 

One  cup  of  cracker  or  bread  crumbs;  oue 
cup  of  sugar;  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses;  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of  butter,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  boiled  cider;  one  cup  of 
warm  water;  spices  and  chopped  raisius,  oue 
cup,  or  a-baif.  Enough  for  two  pies;  very  nice. 

POTATOES  A  LA  LYONNAISK. 

Use  fair-sized  potatoes;  pare,  drop  them  iu 
cold  water,  let  them  rernaiu  two  hours,  then 
slice  thin  and  drain.  Put  into  a  frying-pan 
only  sufficient  lard  or  nice  drippings  (1  use 
sliced  pork)  to  prevent  the  potatoes  from  stick¬ 
ing  while  cooking.  Heat  the  lard  hot;  add 
onions  to  the  taste;  fry  a  few  minutes,  theu 
add  the  potatoes.  Stir  diligently,  and  cook 
slowly  until  doue  brown.  J ust  before  taking 
up,  add  parsley  and  seasoning.  l.  m.  h. 


FRENCH  PIE. 

Any  remains  of  cold  meat  free  from  fat 
and  gristle  and  finely  minced.  Season  as  liked 
aud  moisteu  with  plenty  ot  gravy.  Spread 
evenly  on  a  pie  dish,  cover  an  inch  thick  with 
mashed  potatoes,  strew  a  few  bits  of  butter  ou 
top  aud  place  in  a  quick  oven  until  hot  aud 
brown.  cook. 


FISH  OMELET. 

Use  a  cupful  of  auy  kind  of  cold  fish  brokeu 
up  liue.  You  may  add  the  boiled  roesof  shad, 
if  you  have  them.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt  and  beat  iu  a  cupful  of  cream  gravy,  sumo 
as  used  for  potutoos.  Muke  au  omelet  with 
six  eggs,  and  wheu  ready  to  fold,  spread  the 
hot  fish  evenly  over  it,  roll  up,  dish,  and  send 
to  table  at  once.  mbs.  c. 


I*roI'.  Iloraford’*  Baking  Powder. 

A  Superior  Substitute. 

Prof.  J.  ('.  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
distinguished  chemist,  says:  "We  have  no 
hesitation  iu  recommending  your  preparation 
us  a  superior  substitute  for  creum  of  tartar  iu 
the  preparation  of  bread.” — .4t/i\ 

-  » 

Tin*  or m lord  Alinuiiacund  Cook  Hook 

mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Rumford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I — Adc. 


FISH  PJE. 

Remove  boues  and  skin  from  any  cold  fish 
you  may  have,  add  to  it  au  equal  quantity  of 
cold  mashed  potatoes,  half  as  much  cold  rice, 
season  with  pepper,  salt  and  little  bits  of  but¬ 
ter,  turn  iuto  a  well  greased  dish  and  bake 
until  lightly  browned. 

a  good  pudding. 

Break  open  and  remove  stones  from  enough 
plump  raisins  to  line  a  well  greased  puddiug 
dish.  Cover  the  raisius  with  a  quart  of 
bread  crumbs.  To  a  quart  of  milk  add  three 
beaten  eggs,  sweeten,  flavor  aud  pour  over 
crumbs.  Bake  uutil  you  think  the  pudding 
will  retain  its  shape  when  turned  out  of  dish, 
careful,  however,  not  to  bake  it  until  dried 
out.  Eat  with  hard  sauce,  mrs.  economy. 


A  Pretty  Woman’s  Secret, 

Fear  of  discovery,  when  she  resoris  to 
false  hair  and  dyes,  is  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  anxiety  to' her.  The  very  persons 
from  whom  she  most  desires  to  hide  the 
leaning  of  her  charms  are  the  ones  most 
likely  lo  make  the  discovery.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  regain 
and  retain  all  thebciiilly  of  hair  that  wu- 
her  pride  in  youth.  I.et  liep  Use  A ykk'.n 
IIur  Vigor,  and,  not  only  will  her  hair 
cense  to  fall  out.  bill  a  new  growth  will 
appear  where  the  scalp  has  been  denuded ; 
and  locks  that  are  turning  gray*,  or  have 
actually  grown  white,  will  return  to  their 
pristine  freshness  and  brilliance  of  coloi. 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  cures 

Hereditary  Baldness. 

George  Mayer.  Flatonia.  7V?xas,was 
bald  at  22  years  of  age.  as  his  ancestors 
had  been  for  several  generations.  One 
bottle  of  Hair  Vigor  started  a  growth  of 
soft,  downy  hair  all  over  hi-  scalp,  which 
soon  became  thick,  long,  and  vigorous. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

is  not  a  dye,  but.  by  healthful  stimulation 
of  the  roots  and  color  glands,  speedily 
restores  to  its  originhl  color  hair  that  is 

Turning  Cray. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dkameu.  Point  of 
fi"cks,  Md.,  had  her  hair  suddenly 
blanched  by  fright,  during  the  late  civil 
war.  Aykr'S  Hair  Vigor  restored  it 
to  its  natural  color,  and  made  it  softer, 
glossier,  and  more  abundant  than  it  had 
been  before. 

Scalp  Diseases 

Which  cause  dryness,  brittleness!,  and  fall¬ 
ing  of  *  lie  hair,  dandruff,  itching,  and 
aniioyiiig  -ore-,  are  all  quickie  cured  by 
\  ykr’s  IIaik  Vigor.  Ii  cured  Herbert 
Hiiyu.  Mi nne ii/ wife,  Minn,,  of  intoler¬ 
able  Itching  of  the  Scalp;  J.  S.  Car¬ 
ter.  flu,,  ()e*'"'i>i<tn ,  17*..  of  Scald 
Head;  Mrs.  l>.  V.  s.  Lovelace.  L ore- 
Inner Hh \  A'/.,  of  Tetter  Sores;  Alls- 
Bessie  II.  Mkdloe.  liniihif/ton,  17..  of 
Scalp  Disease  and  Dandruff.  Tor¬ 
pidity  of  the  roots  of  the  hair,  which,  if 
neglected,  may  result  in  incurable  bald¬ 
ness,  is  readily  cured  by  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor.  An 

A  Toilet  Luxury 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  lias  no  equal.  It 
is  colorless,  cleanly,  delightfully  per¬ 
fumed.  and  lias  the ‘effect  of  making  the 
hair  Nu f t ,  pliant,  aud  glossy. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

Ivr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  Dr  mrirjsts. 


PATENTS 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att'ys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK  111 

New  H»v«n,  Ct  ( the  originators  o]  Ire-  Silk  PflWimrtOTWI) 
for*  Mol l\r  p*rk*ea  a t  l*»uUful>  It,  St  1’*--*  > t!  ■  -"v* ^  -  -  fo 
Embroidery  Silk.,  iu*ort«l colon  SOc.  ajooii^e,  6 


We  wR!  send  you  a  watch  oraclmln 
IT  MAIL  OS  EXPRESS.  O.  O  D„  to  be 
examined  before  ^raying  any  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our expense,  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  You  30  per 
cviil.  Catalogue  Of  3S0  styles  free. 

tri,i  W  ,,■*  W,4lu,iii*  Sons*** 

STANDARD  AMERICA!*  WATCH  CO 

w» 1  non  pa 


*««TH  EDITION  PRICE  ONLY  W. 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


ACiftEATMe4ic.il  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Exhausted  "Vitality.  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility. 
Prematura  Decline  In  man  and  the  untold  miseries 
that  flush  Is  heir  to.  So,, Ac.  A  book  for  every  man, 
young.  middle-aged  and  old  It  con  talas  125  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  alt  acute  and  chronic  diseases  each  one  of 
which  Is  Invaluable.  So  found  hj- the  author,  whose 
experience  for  23  veai-s  is  such  as  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  *Xi  pages, bound 
in  beautiful  french  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  he  a  liner  work  In  every  sense — me 
chan  leal,  literary  amt  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  fur  R2..VI,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance-  Price  only  <UIU  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  '!  cents.  Send 

now  Gold  medal  awarded  I  . .  Nai  n  il 

Medical  Association,  to  the  o nicer*  of  which  he  refers. 

Tli|s  hook  should  he  rend  h.v  the  voupg  for  Instruc 
(Ion,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will  benefit 

all.-UrwtW  f  nnr.  I , 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  this  hook 
will  not  bo  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.  Aifiomud, 

Address,  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  I  Bulflurh  Street,  Boston, Ma-s.,  who  may¬ 
be  consulted  on  nil  disease*  requiring  skill  andexpe- 
perirhiv  Chronic  and  obstinate  TXT*  s  t  dis¬ 
eases  tUnt  have  baffled  the  skill  of  ilijAla  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  rp  TT'V' Ct?  T  "I? 
treated  successfully  without  an  i  it  I  oLLI 
Instance  of  failure. _ . _ 

THE  BIGQEST  THING  OUT.  ,1^tveukbe.ok 

new!  E  NASON  X  00.,  l‘2t>  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


‘Slneer’ 

A  Cooler  KuIDhv.  Tu 


York  A CffriTar.^pUBi*  I  K 

jg'  .-p  s _ c  A^-Cr.  Fie  Ucmmer*.mnd  afa  I  a  I 

mrr-Tl”  Jtt Li  er,  Thread  Cutter.  Necciwlr  I  Sm 
I  IlT  by,,  ( HI  and  r«  I  Unit  II I  with  each.— 
"Tjll  /JY,  Guaranteed  perfect-  Wur- 

IE8dl  -  JSHqIi  ranted  r»  >  ear.  Ihui'tpay  double 
for  marl' flu  no  In-ltdr.  when  you 
,  can  tiy  these  be  foru  you  i«y  a  cent 

[J  AY  1  Aliiatv  improvements.  Ruii*  light 
A f\  (s/x  *dth  LiUlc  noise.  Handsome  and 
^  ffifpjEsSsLaksI  datable.  Circular*  with  huu- 
- -  'w  -—Ig. - A  dc  tJ~  «f  (cell  mould*  ■>  frvoj. 

GEO.  PAkNE  A  CO,  IT  Third  Avu. ,  Chicago, 111. 


Buckeye 

FORCE  Jjl 

PUMP,  i 


TRY  ONE 


"Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  I 

stream.  .  _ _  _  ,,  A 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  CyllD- 
ders  Is  easily  et.  Is  the  cheapest and 
Best  Force  Pump  In  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  ‘JO, OKI  In  use. 
Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices,  qjTUigr  depth  of  welL 

MAST,  FUOS  &  CO., 

Sole  manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

liATTHEWS7^; 

The  Standard  of  America, 

'Admitted  by  leading 
Seedsmen  and  Market 
Gardeners  every  where  to  £? 

be  the  most  perfect  and  _ 
reliable  Drill  iu  use.  . V— " 


MATTHEWS’  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

Comprising  the  best  line  of  implements  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  garden  crops  to  be  found  in 
Ariierica.  send  for  circular  showing  latest  im¬ 
provements  and  latest  prices.  Made  only  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  <fc  CO. 

(Successors  to  Everett  it  SmaU.1  BOSTON,  Mas*. 


After  three  years  or  practical  trial  and  public  en¬ 
dorsement,  we  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  Trade 
our  HAND  BUTTER  WORKER,  operating  on  tbe 
principle  of  direct  and  imwer/ul  trrextture,  instead  of 
rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon  the  butter. 

Wf  claim  that  it  Is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which 
will  certain  In,  quickly  and  .  atrft  g,  take  out  nil  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  does-iujt  ana  cannof  injure  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  salt  as  easily  and 
as  well. 


THE  GENUINE 


GET  THE  BEST 


»  REID’S 

SL  CREAMERY 

J1  lkf->  i.OOD 

BUTTER. 
-—II  SIMPLEST  AND  BIST. 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies  Eight  sizes  for 
Factory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  and 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  All  on  r  goods  are  of 
perfect  stock  and  the  best  workmanship.  They  are 
strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient  and  durable. 
They  continue  to  be 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
"Blanchard  BrnxR-WORtTEn,'’  or  a  tnntiins  Blan- 
vBAttn  Churn."  and  if  he  h  *s  lb  tie  on  hand,  send 
postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  INVESTORS  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS.  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Established,  ISIS. 

Moseley’s  Cabinet  Creamery 

■“ireamery  &  Refrigerator 

For  In  mi  IScH.tiuirie*,  file. 
r*»-i  r*.  the  (-renin  -tr:i  t  hcriu-j 
y.ivm;  ior  hotel*,  etc. 

Sii2s  for  Cbe  Cot  Tiny. 

Used  w  th  o<*  without  fee. 

Sp^DMLD  CHUEN. 


w  i  r  1 

BUHER  WORKER  ff§p2^r 

Ma-l  EffoeiUr  *nd  lvn>i*nler»t.  uKo 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Print-  - 

ers,  Shipping  li.ises,  etc.  j  U  jj 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  for  fl/a.tr>tl<vf  AlM/uiKM.*  ' 

A.  H.  REID. 

26  S.  Ifith  Stp^t,  PMla,  Pa 

Miner  A’  fV»**.*WllKRECAV  WE  GET  V  UOOD  HARNESS  ? 

CUSTOM  Setbl  to  Kilts  A-  C**.,  Owego. 
Hand -  Tin  do  N  v  for  illustrated  catalogue.  T“ 
HARNR"!*  ,  Money  saved  by  owlering  direct 
Are  the  Bcst.i’from  the  mami/acturers. 

O  K  CREAMERY 

1  M  m  B  Has  the  largest  cooling 

Has  a  glass  the  whole 
depth  of  can  that  shows 
outside  the  condition 
if  the  milk  without 
iOachingtbeCreamery , 

*nd  can  see  the  cream- 
_  Hue  the  whole  length 

Mii  ill 

I  '  between  milkings. 

'  ”  *"  For  circular  address 

JOHN  S.  CARTER  SYRACUSE1^  Y. 

SiMCtiiUEK’S 


Nine  Size*  for  dairj-  and  factory 

with  or  without  pulley. 

One  at  wholtmale  where  we 
have  no  Agent. 

hue  Pnw-r,.  llntlrr  Bovra.  Print*,  Ftr. 

llnseley  A  Stodcljird  Tl'l'g  Co. 

l’oultnej-,  Vt.  is 


V-'5ggifSjr 

—  -  M  J  -iflvl* 


KO  Bevel  Edge  and  Paris  Chromo.-s name  on  and  a 
d D  present.  10c.  Blakeslee&  iO„  North  Haven,  Ct. 


nmipnu  \  I  URIC  *  “THE  U6ST  is  THE  CHEAPEST.*’ 

VjHUKtn  mua,u»  SAW  PIIAIIIEC  THRESHERS, 


For  Quartet  and  Octet  Choirs. 

Mr.  RXrrmann  STRACti  VDER,  whose  pure  and  vie 
rated  taste,  an. I  decided  taleu!  as  u composer  well  tit 
him  for  the  task,  bis  hero  given  us.  in  an  octavo  book 
of  17n  pages,  'hi  very  beantlfnl  quartets,  in  the  form  of 
tbe  higher  church  music.  Half  are  his  own.  and  half 
arrangemenu  from  the  great  master*.  Choir  loaders 
will  Ilnd  th  Is  a  treasure.  Price  In  Boards.  <1.1*1. 

Ludden's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical 

TKKMt«()1.9iin  all  languages,  is  a  most  handy  and 
convenient  book  for  all  musical  people. 

READING  FOR  THE  MUSICAL  MILLION 

found  In  Ditson  ft  Cix’s  most  interesting  Books  or 
Musical  Mtkua rente,  evwy  year  more  popular,  and 
worthy  Of  purebas*  for  PCBt.CC  Lirrmues,  an<l  bv  ail 
students  of  tuuslc.  Lives  of  llcatioveu  iSl-S'i: 
(;ol(*chnlk  I#l-S5u  tlltoplii  <i-i5i:  IlniiUH  Sh: 
"MendeU-nbti  iti.S):  Rossini  Skhaniua 

«1  i5i:  M ox.1t vt  (S1.3H !  V«n  W  eber  Vote.,  each 
gl.251  and  many  others.  Send  for  list*. 

WAlt  SO N C 50  cent*.  Everybody  is  singing 
them.  Immensely  popular  book. 

GUITAR  AT  HOME  $'h.  New.  large  and  fine 
collection  of  bright  and  popular  music. 

Lists  furnished.  Any  bonk  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  ft  CO.,  Boston. 

H.  DITSON  ft  CO.. -  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


MILLS, 


ENGINES 


Horse  Powers, 


(For  a!  I  sections  and  purjx.ees. )  Write  for  f  *<*<-  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Auitman  ft  lay  lor  Co. .  Uansheld,  Ohio. 


JkA  LYON  &  HEALYSt 

^^■■rstateftMonroeSts., Chicago 

iM  band  catalog  je  ff  TVs 

foe  ISTk,  l*e  pace-,  f  10  Kngry  ■ 

B  virig.  ot  "u.t  .i'ap.  Bells. Pom-1 


//Alj  pal.  ig  Marer  a!’*,  also  tne  mles  In- 
Aaa^t'L-fnicli'ins  and  Fxereisrs  fur  A  in  a- ^  lug’ll  j 
*  ^^te  ir  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue  of  teS)i 
Choice  R-nd  Music* 

CKENfEVT  Strawberry,  $1.50  per  M  •  Manchester, 
$3.50  per  M.  E.  Van  Allen.  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


H  A  CV,)fcc  Verse, 
i  111  I  Kim.  .Mot-.,. 

Still  r.n./ 

f  Seaview  l  :.-  I 

mo  C*mL,  names  ;.  1* .  ’ 


Seavk-wTi.r 

paHL\  F'ff  mo  Cant  ,  aaint !•  y5  nsU  o'  II 

•  vy/V  *  Hi:  »  -t  N  . 

4i' es-nl*.  S  rai-,>  i  \  .  I  rt  *  .ri50e:.  2 

CEOWlf  P HUNTING  CO..  NORTHPOHD.  CONN. 


ARM  ft  HAMMER  BRAND 

*  to  rautWERS.-it 


lajlmportant  that  the  So«ln  or 


Our  Patent  Gnus  Hs'cder  sows  an  acre 
evenly,  tu  culm  or  windy  weather.  In  15 
minutes.  Hotvs  .lust  the  quantity  y  mi  want, 
without  lapping  or  missing,  as  you  follow 
your  tracks.  Length,  1*1  feet,  Jo'ntetl  in  the 
middle.  Weight  S},..  lbs.  Price  ;S.  Address 
for  circular 

T.  T  LltliS.  Freedom,  Beaver  Co..  Penr 


Ssnleratus  tney  use  should  be 
white  and  pure.  In  common  with 
all  similar  substances  used  for 
food. 

Iu  making  bread  with  yeast,  it 
a  c  11  rniiT  I*  well  to  use  about  half  a  teaspoon- 

"Sill  tun  full  of  the 

"ARM  AND  HAMMER"  BRAND  SODA  or  SALERA- 
TUS  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  the  bread  rise 
better  and  i  revent  It  becoming  sour  by  correcting 
the  natural  acidity  ot  the  veast. 

DAIRY  MSN  and  FARMERS  should  use  only 
the  "ARM  AND  HAMMER"  brand  for  cleaning  and 
keeping  milk-pans  sweet  aud  clean. 

To  insure  obtaining  only  the  "A  rtn  and  Hum¬ 
mer”  brand  Soda  or  Salcratus,  buy  it  in  “POUND  or 
Halt  pound  PACKAGES,”  which  bear  our  mime  and 
trade • mark  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  “A  rtu  and  Hammer”  brand  when  bought 
in  bulk. 


'HV  I  I.MIMUU.4  IIX3H 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  l,  1884. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  has  agreed  to  report  favorably  on 
admitting  the  southern  part  of  Dakota— below 
the  46  parallel — as  a  State.  A  constitutional 
convention  is  to  be  held  in  December,  and  130 
delegates  are  to  be  elected  on  November  14, 
next.  The  northern  part  will  remain  a  Terri¬ 
tory,  but  no  name  has  been  selected  for  it. . . . 
_ The  latest  accounts  of  the  terrible  south¬ 
ern  tornadoes  are  frightful.  About  300  lives 
were  lost  iu  tbe  Carolina?,  whole  families  be¬ 
ing  destroyed.  Over  300  people,  it  is  estimat¬ 
ed,  were  killed  in  Georgia,  and  $3,000,000  of 
property  must  have  been  destroyed  in  that 

State  alone . There  appear  to  have  beeD 

two  cyclones  which  swept  north  from  the  Gulf 
simultaneously  through  Alabama.  Georgia, 
South  and  North  Carolina,  destroying  every¬ 
thing  iu  their  course.  The  wounded,  a  vast 
number,  are  reported  to  be  horribly  maimed. 
Great  destitution  prevails  aloug  the  track  of 

the  visitation., . Brig.-General  Horatio 

Wright,  of  the  grand  Sixth  Corps,  has  been 
retired  from  tbe  army . Two  rear-ad¬ 

mirals  have  been  retired  this  month— Thoma.f 
H.  Patterson  and  R.  W.  Sbuefeldt— and  they 
are  succeeded  by  Commodores  Edward  Simp¬ 
son  and  Wm.  G.  Temple ........  Salmi  Morse, 

of  “  Passion  Play”  notoriety,  was  found 
drowned  in  the  Hudson  River  Monday — prob¬ 
ably  suicide . The  Confederate  Soldiers1 

Home  Fair  at  Richmond,  Va. ,  has  beeu  post¬ 
poned  from  March  to  May  because  such  wide¬ 
spread  interest  is  taken  in  it  that  more  time  is 
needed  for  preparation.  Help  is  promised 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  fair 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ever  held  iu  the  South . Abraham 

Lincoln's  tomb  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  is  going  to 

ruin . The  Ohio  flood  has  nearly  abated, 

but  the  suffering  is  still  intense.  A  great  deal 
of  the  Mississippi  low  bottom  land  is  flooded. 
The  Red  River  is  higher  at  Shreveport,  La., 
than  it  has  been  since  1849,  and  much  damage 
has  been  done.  The  whole  country  for  100 
miles  above  aud  below  there  is  reported  to  be 
under  water.  The  river  is  filled  with  floating 

debris  and  dead  cattle . Tbe  floods  at 

Los  Angelos,  Cal.,  have  been  terribly  disas¬ 
trous.  Great  distress  is  reported  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  bordering  on  the  Santa  Anna  and  San 
Gabriel  Rivers.  The  town  of  Fall  Brook  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  entirely  washed  away. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  missing,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  Many  orange 
groves  and  vineyards  in  the  Ban  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  are  completely  destroyed . ..General 

Grant  has  discarded  crutches,  and  hobbles 
about  with  a  stick.  His  rheumatism  has  abated 
and  he  is  about  to  go  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  “for re¬ 
laxation.”  . 75,000,000  baby  whitefish 

are  being  placed  in  tne  great  lakes . The 

House  Shipping  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  3  to 
6,  has  agreed  to  report  adversely  on  the  bill  to 
admit  foreign  built  ships  to  American  regis¬ 
try . The  Indians  at  Crooked  Lake, 

Manitoba,  being  well  armed,  are  defying  the 
mounted  police  sent  to  overawe  them,  and  will 
allow  no  one  to  enter  the  agency  building. 

Troops  have  been  sent  against  them . 

The  National  Bird  Show  opeued  Tuesday  in 

Boston  with  3,000  entries . The  bill  to 

grant  the  Canadian  Pacific  Road  an  addition¬ 
al  loan  of  $33,000,000  passed  the  third  reading 
in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa 

last  Tuesday  night . George  William 

Curtis  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  City  Government  to  deliver  the  eulogy  on 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  he  has  selected  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  16,  as  the  time  for  its  delivery  — 
Ex-Gov.  Richard  Dudley  Hubbard,  of  Conn., 
died  on  Thursday  at  Hartford,  Conn,,  of 
Bright's  disease  complicated  with  blood  pois¬ 
oning.  Born  in  1818;  graduated  at  Yale  iu 
1839;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843;  practiced 
there  till  his  death.  W as  sent  to  Congress  iu 
1867,  aud  elected  Governor  iu  1876 . Se¬ 

vere  storms  over  most  of  tbe  North  on  Thurs¬ 
day;  eight  inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  breaking  down  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  wires . Resolution  by  the  miners  of 

Alene,  Dakota:  “Not  a  Chinaman  shall  ever 
enter  the  diggings  unless  he  climbs  a 
tree,  with  one  end  of  a  lanat  over  a  limb. . .. 
W.  A.  Hunt.  United  States  Minister  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  died  at  8t.  Petersburg  on  the  morning 
of  February  37  from  dropsy  superinduced  by 

chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  . . The 

New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  has  passed  tbe 
bill  taxing  corporations,  with  only  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote! . Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the 

Dominion  Minister  of  Railways,  has  been 
served  with  a  writ  of  $5,300,  for  sitting  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  the  po¬ 
sition  of  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  in 
violation  of  the  law  forbidding  any  man  to 
hold  two  offices  at  one  time . A  big 


meeting  of  malcontents  is  to  be  held  at  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Manitoba,  in  a  month.  Many  Irish 
agitators  are  molding  public  opinion  towards 
secession;  muster  grounds  and  depots  of  Win¬ 
chester  rifles  said  to  have  been  selected.  The 
Dominion  Government  is  equipping  a  military 
force  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  there. 

. The  worst  blizzard  of  the  season  raged  on 

February  26  and  37  in  all  parts  of  the  North¬ 
west,  the  mercury  varying  from  10  to  30  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  in  Minnesota,  and  from  17  to 
40  below  in  Dakota,  with  be*vy  snow  and 
wind  storms , .......  Anarchy  in  Hot  Springs, 

Ark. ,  growing  out  of  a  shooting  scrape  in  the 
public  street  between  hostile  gamblers  on 
February  9.  A  committee  of  14  persons  of 
the  victorious  faction  control  the  town  and 
warm  away  all  witnesses  against  their  friends, 

and  other  obnoxious  persons . There  are  in 

this  city  5,000  Chinese, nearly  all  laundrymeu. 

. The  United  States  Treasury  holds 

$223 ,000,000  of  gold,  against  which  the  gold 
certificates  outstanding  amount  to  $80,000,- 
000;  it  holds  of  silver  $131,000,000,  and  the 
silver  certificates  amount  to  $96,000,000.  The 
Treasury  reserve  of  gold  is  therefore  $143,- 

000,000 . The  Cincinnati  Commercial 

Gazette  thinks  the  loss  of  goods  by  the  flood 
in  that  city  will  not  be  one-tenth  that  of  1883. 
They  have  learned  not  to  carry  much  stock  in 

February  iu  the  low  districts . The 

whisky  people  are  making  gigantic  efforts  to 
induce  Congress  to  extend  for  two  or  three 
years  the  period  within  which  they  must  pay 
the  tax  on  their  immense  stock.  They  offer 
to  pay  per  cent,  interest  on  the  taxes  from 
the  period  at  which  they  are  due  under  the 

present  law  . The  President  has  detailed 

Capt.  Wyllys  Lyman,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry, 
to  be  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Soldiers’  Home, 
vice  CoL  A.  D.  Nelson,  resigned.  Capt.  Ly¬ 
man  is  Senator  Edmund's  brother-in-law  and 


could  get  £5  ($35)  per  pound . The  Gov¬ 

ernors  of  various  provinces  iu  the  west  and 
south  of  Russia  have  appealed  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  troops,  as  the  peasants  are  threaten¬ 
ing  landlords  in  England, 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  1,  18S4. 

Across  the  Atlantic  a  dynamite  explosion 
which  partly  ruined  the  Victoria  Railroad 
Station  in  London,  has  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment,  and  is  attributed  to  the  Irish.  More 
dynamite  has  been  discovered  at  the  Charing 
Cross  and  Paddington  Stations,  and  some  in 
private  houses.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
popular  excitement  will  vent  itself  on  the 
harmless  Irish  residents  in  England,  while 
tbe  feeling  is  rapidly  gaining  force  that 
it  is  intolerable  that  the  country  should 
be  constantly  exposed  to  losses  and  annoy¬ 
ances  from  tbe  Irish  malcontents  from  tbe 
United  States.  The  Parnellites  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  strongly  condemn  these  outrages . 

Chinese  Gordon  is  still  at  Khartoum,  against 
which  the  False  Prophet  is  said  to  be  advanc¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Gordon  has  just  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  threatening  British  vengeance  against 
those  who  do  not  follow  his  advice.  The  Arabs 
in  his  rear  are  reported  to  have  revolted,  so 
that  his  position  is  dangerous.  Along  the 
Red  Sea,  the  English  under  Gen.  Graham, 
attacked  and  routed  Osman  Digna  at  Trinki- 

tat.  Rebel  loss,  1,000;  English,  50 . 

Norway’s  fight  for  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  as  opposed  to  the  Swedish  King’s  at¬ 
tempts  at  absolutism,  has  resulted  in  the 
impeached  premier  being  removed  aud  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  tbe  costs  of  the  proceedings 

against  him . The  steamer  Great  East 

em  has  been  purchased  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  coal  hulk  to  be  stationed  at 


quiet  at.  *2.60.  Pork— *18  00  cash;  *18.00  February: 
Bulkmeats  —  Long  Clear,  *9.40®9.45:  Short  Rib,  *9.40 
@9.60-  Short  Clear,  *9.77te.  Bacon— Long  Clear, $10.25; 
Short  Rib.  *9.85*10  00:  Short  Clear.  ftlO.35. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  3  Red  Wheat  is  lc,  higher; 
corn,  lc.  lower;  oats,  lc  higher;  rye,  5c  low¬ 
er  ;  pork,  35c.  higher ;  hogs,  85c.  lower. 

W heat — Firm :  No.  2  Rod,  $1.00*101:  May.  *1.09 
Corn -Firm:  No.  8  mixed.  BIt$!»r,2c.  OATS-Stearty; 
at  Sfi^AOtc.  ItYE-FIrui:  No.  2,  fifie.  Barley -Firm- 
Extrn  No.  8  Fall,  65c.  Pork -Quiet  at  *18S!N25- 
Lard  -Dull-  Prime  Struui.  *9.35.  Bm.KMr.ATS -Steady : 
Shoulders  *7.12®.  Short-rib  $9.25.  Bacon -Dull: 
Shoulders,  «s,0o:  Snort-rib,  *10.25;  Short  Clear  F*  10.50. 
Hons -Weak-  Common  and  bight,  *5.60@6.85;  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Butchers.  *0.506*7.50.. 

- - - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  March  1,  1884, 

Beans  and  Peas.— Beans,  marrow,  prime,  new,  *3; 
do.  medium,  prime.  *2.55®  2.60;  do.  pea  *2  6002.65’ do. 
white  kiinev,  choice,  *3.50-  do.  red  kidney,  1393, 
choice.  *1. OOra  l. HO;  do.  turtle  soup,  1RB3,  83  75*8.90: 
foreign  pen  beaus  *2.6002. 10:  beans,  foreign  medi¬ 
ums.  *2®2  30-  peas,  green,  prime.  31.30*1.3 .'U-  do. 
Southern.  B.  E.,  *3.25*3.50;  California,  Lima,  *2  90® 
3.15. 

Bukadst c ffs  AND  PROVISIONS.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ugo.  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat 
i*  p*.  higher,  No.  3  Red  Is  me.  higher  In  elevator;  No. 
2 Red  is  Wo. lower.  Rva.— Western  is  i^e.  higher: 
Canada  and  State  Is  2e.  higher.  CORN.-Ungraded 
mixed  Is  the  same-  No.  8  Is  V(o.  higher;  steamer  mixed 
Is  the  same,  delivered:  steamer  white  Is  2c.  higher. 
Oats.— No.  3  mixed  Is  the  same:  No.  21s  Sic  higher; 
No.  I  1*  lty'.  lower:  No.  3  white  Is  the  same;  No.  2 
is  the  same:  No.  1  Is  the  same;  mixed  Western  is  the 
same;  white  State  la  the  Same. 

F Lotm,  Feed  and  mkai..— Ftour—  Quotations:  No.  2, 
*2.35*2.00;  superfine,  *185® 8. U),  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  *3.luaa.K0:  good  to 
fanev  do.  *;!.r.5'rtAOO;  common  to  good  extra  Western. 
•3.40*3,75;  good  to  choice,  *3.80  j6.9>;  common  to 
fair  extrft'Ohio,  *3.10*4.00:  good,  *L05®5.  -  -  good  to 
choice,  S5.5V/1.6  00;  common  extra  Minnesota,  a. 40® 
8,60;  clear,  *  I  iOGirt  1JOO  -ryemlxture-,*!.  -  ®  1.75;  straight, 
*5.00*5.75;  riutent.  *6.50*8.05;  st,  t.ouls  common  to 
fair  extra,  S3.5u,« 4.25;  fair  to  good.  *4.30  5.25.  good 
to  very  choice,  *5,30*6.91-  patent  Winter  wheat  ex- 
tru,  *5.75*7.00:  City  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  *5.30 
*5.40;  South  America,  *5,5*1*5.60.  Soutukrn  Flour— 
Common  to  good  extra,  *3.00*4.70;  good  to  choice, 
*1.75® 0.50.  Rvtc  Ft.oiut  superfine,  *».io®3.75.  Berne- 
Wheat  Flour— Selling  at  *2.506*3,1  he  latter  for  choice. 
Fkicp-40  it  fit  80  n.,  *J®:,05;  loo  n,,  *i.o;V<ti.io.  Sharps, 
*1.10*1.15.  Rye  feed.  *l®l.U5.  Corn  Meal— Yellow 
Western.  *3.00®3.3(>:  Brandywine, *3.35®*3. 45. 


at.  present  on  duty  in  the  War  Department. 


A  Wondcrfnl  Remedy. 

The  new  Vitalizing  Treatment  for  chronic 
diseases,  introduced  to  the  public  by  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  affecting  most  wonderlul  cures  in 
Consumption,  Neuralgia,  Catarrh,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  etc.  Thousands  have  been  relieved  from 
suffering  daring  the  past  thirteen  years,  and 
hundreds  saved  from  death,  by  this  new  dis¬ 
covery.  Send  for  their  pamphlet,  in  which 
you  will  And  all  desired  iutonimt-ou  m  regard 
to  a  treatment  which  is  destined  to  revolution¬ 
ize  the  practice  of  medicine. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Saturday,  March  1,  1884. 

The  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Maine  have  all  recovered,  and  Dr.  Thayer,  of 
the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  thinks  there 
is  not  now  a  single  case  in  the  United  States. 

.... _ There  are  now  in  this  country  over  500 

horses  able  to  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  2:30,  aud 

230  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  2:20  or  better . 

Over  $300,000,000  worth  of  cattle  are  annual¬ 
ly  handled  iu  tbe  stock -yards  at  Chicago . 

Recent  ranch  saies  show  that  yearling  steers 
are  commanding  $16,  and  two  year-olds  and 

dry  cows  $24 . Last  week’s  exports  from 

New  York  included  465  live  cattle,  1,970  quar¬ 
ters  of  beef  and  100  carcasses  of  mutton . 

Exports  of  live  stock,  etc.,  from  Boston,  last 
week,  were  539  cattle,  1,840  sheep,  984  quar¬ 
ters  of  beef,  80  carcasses  of  mutton . 

The  shortage  of  hogs  packed  m  the  leading 
markets  siuce  November  1  is  about  585,000 
head  as  compared  with  the  same  time  a  year 

before . Australia,  which  is  fast  rising  iu 

importance  as  a  grain  exporter,  has  recently 
harvested  a  wheat  crop  of  about  30,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  an  increase  ol  16,000,000 
bushels  over  previous  years . Our  ex¬ 

ports  of  dairy  products,  during  the  past  nine 
months,  ended  January  81,  were  valued  at 
$14,312,737,  exceeding  by  nearly  40  per  cent, 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  which  aggregated  a  value  of 

$10,873,884 . Though  there  was  a  largely 

increased  acreage  planted  last  Spring,  the 
flaxseed  crop  last  September  was  only  about 
6,000,000  bushels  agaiust  8,000,000  bushels  the 
previous  Fall.  Flaxseed  Is  grown  in  all  the 
Western  States  from  Ohio  to  Dakota,  and  as 
it  is  a  good  crop  to  raise  on  new  land,  its  culti¬ 
vation  is  being  extended  farther  West  each 

year . Mennouites  in  Nebraska  occupy 

three  whole  counties,  are  good  farmers  aud 
hard  workers,  and  so  economical  that  their 

prosperity  is  remarkable . The  House 

Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  decided  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  4  to  recommend  a  forfeiture  of  all 
the  granted  lauds  contiguous  to  that  portion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  which  was  not 

completed  July  4,  1879 . The  American 

Government  has  received  an  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  exhibition  of  dairy  products  at 
Munich,  iu  October,  1884,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Union  of  Bavaria  in  connection  w  ith  the 

Bremen  Dairymen’s  Union . A  salesman 

In  Covent  Garden  Market,  Loudon,  recently 
advertised  for  a  few  pounds  of  ripe  strawber¬ 
ries,  stating  that  he  had  a  special  order,  and 


Gibraltar . Russia  promises  England 

that  she  will  stop  her  Asiatic  conqussts  at 

Merv . Mr.  James  R.  Partridge  has 

“suicided”  at  Alecante,  Spain,  where  he  was 
residing  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  in 
the  United  States  diplomatic  service  for 
many  years,  his  last  post  being  Lima,  Peru. 

. Prince  Victor  Napoleon  will  soon  make 

t»  tour  of  the  world  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 

Prince  Napoleon  (Plon Plonl . . .  Sir 

Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  born  in  1829,  has 
been  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  succeed  Sir  H.  Brand,  who  has  got  a 
peusioo  of  $19,000  a  year  for  his  own  life  aud 
that  of  his  heir.  He  has  also  got  a  peerage, 

with  the  name  of  Lord  Hampden . 

Russia  amt  the  Vatican  are  said  to  now  be 
such  good  friends  that  they  are  about  to  ex¬ 
change  Ministers, .  Crete  s  perennial 

revolt  is  said  to  be  in  preparation . 

Caution  to  Dairymen. 

Ask  for  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Im¬ 
proved  Hotter  Color,  and  take  no  other. 
Beware  of  ail  mutations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
colors,  for  every  other  one  is  liable  to  become 
rancid  aud  spoil  the  butter  into  which  it  is  put. 
If  you  cannot  get  it,  write  to  ns  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without 
extra  expense.  Thousands  of  tests  have  been 
made,  and  they  always  prove  it  the  best. — Adv, 


Butter  to  Keep.— Chemists  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  butter  will  not  keep  if  the  dandruff 
and  dirt  from  the  cow  are  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  milk  dm  mg  the  process  of  milking. 
See  “  Milk  Protector’  under  cut  of  open  aud 
closed  pail  in  this  paper. — Adv. 

A  Sore  Throat  or  Cough,  if  suffered  to 
progress,  often  results  in  an  incurable  throat 
or  lung  trouble.  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches”  give  instant  relief. — Adv, 


See  Banium’s  North  Dakota  improved 
wheat  farms  and  openings  for  capital,  in  lots, 
on  page  157. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  March  1, 1884, 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  unchanged;  No,  3  Red 
Winter  IJ^c.  higher.  Corn,  &c.  higher.  Oats 
lower.  Rye,  higher.  Barley,  un¬ 
changed.  Pork.  7>ic.  lower.  Hogs,  a  trifle 
lower.  Cattle,  somewhat  higher.  Sheep,  a 
shade  higher. 

Wheat.  Iu  good  demand.  “Regular”  February, 
BRi®  91-tec.:  March, 913**91  tee-:  April,  U2*g®92te<!.:  May, 
07U*874SC-;  Julie,  v.i®*l  July,  *l.UUJi<*l.OO)i; 
August,  *1.  NO.  '2  Chicago  Spring,  91  L4®9,>tec. :  No.  3 
Chicago  Spring,  80®82e.r  No.  2  Red  \V  inter.  *l®1.02. 
Cohn  in  fair  demand.  Oa»h,  7i2te®83te<:-:  February, 
52Ue  ,  March.  52k jc.:  April,  Me. :  nay,  51«tee  ;  June, 
.W4w5-^te0,!  July.  nUta'rtBiUcjc.  Oats  dull.  Cash,  32*4c.; 
February  am:  March,  32c.t  April,  33‘4C.-  May,  36iic.; 
Juue,  30te®3Wfc4.  AH  the  Year,  Kic.  Ky  e  firm  at  (Wkje. 
Baulky  mill.  Cash  62* 63c.  Flaxseed  quiet  nt  *1.54 
on  track.  Poue  In  lulr  demand-  Cush,  *1?  75®17.80; 
February.  iii.tTSj.a  lt.Hfl,  closing  ill  *1  *, .77 J*ta  17,80: 
March  .*17 . 77 1  v* ) *  .60:  May,  *17.95*19:  June.  8 17.97 te® 
SI--.  Ail  the  year,  *15.90.  Laud-Id  fair  demand.  Cush 
*9,49*9.4*)-,  March.  9.4u®9.«te.  Hoos-  Packing,  *6.80* 
fj.SOi  padungand  shipping,  *6.69*7. 25;  light.  *6*6.75: 
skips.  «i*o.  Cattle.— Exports,  *0.40(8,7:  Good  to 
Choir*;  shipping,  *6.  jU®0.8j:  common  to  medium, 
•5.19a 5.75.  hinder  lnfcriorto  fair,  *3.50<a  1,50.  medium 
to  good.  *l.50®9.50:oholce  tocxtru,*5  50®li.25, 

8t.  Lous.  - WheaT-FIitii;  No.  2  Red.  *UWftUAm, 
cash;  *1.038i®LUSte  March;  *1.1016*1. 10)4  April; 
*1.10fc,  May;  No  8  Rod  Fall,  99c  bid.  Cults  4K7j,@49c 
cash;  4»te®-i9J<e  March;  5Wsc  May.  Oats-  Slow;  ill)* 
(SJMiio  cash;  SdJ^o  Muy.  Rye-DuII  at  599*0.  Bauley 
—Dull  nt  50»fi)c.  Kuos— 20c.  Hay  steudy.  Timothy 
*10.00®  15.00;  Prairie,  *7 .uo®  10.50;  Bran  83c;  Cornmea 


Grain  —  w  URAT—  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  Hie.® 
*1.13;  No.  3  Red,  *1.08  « IJKWln  elevator-  closing  with 
oilers  to  soil  at  *1.03:  No.  2  lted,  *t.l)7te®  I  .us  iu  store; 
*1.08)4  free  on  hoard  from  store:  1.9941**1.037*  de¬ 
livered  from  store;  *1,13  <*,1.13)4  for  rail  certificates  in 
elevator:  No.  I  Red,  *1.22)4,  and  Ungraded  White  at 
97c.-u.ll.US-  No.  2  Red.  seller  February,  nominal, 
*1.0794  do.  March,  closing  *1.079*;  (in.  April,  s  1. 10 : 
do.  Slay  closing  *1.1214.  do.  June,  closing  *1.16)4. 
Rye— Firm  at  72®  Tic.  ror  Western;  76®79c.  for  Canada 
ami  Stale:  Ungraded  Western.  74)«c.  Baulky— 
Ungraded  Canada,  83c.,  Choice  Ungraded  ('ana- 
da,  90c.  time;  No.  1  Canada  quoted  87®sSc.:  No. 
2  do  s2,o.S3c,  Baulky  Malt-  Dull  and  uonitnal. 
Corn— Ungraded  mixed  at  57®t'2c,;  No.  3.  Gute® 6094c: 
steamer,  mixed.  68)4  delivered!  No.  2,  0214c.  in 
elevator,  62J4v<-03)teC.  delivered;  old  No.  2,  649i®68c. 
delivered.  mainly  ut  649*Ct  steamer  white.  65c.  de¬ 
livered;  white  Southern.  61m 87c.  delivered:  No.  2 
Mixed,  seller  February  cloning  at  K.V;  do.  March, 
closing  at  U2c;  do.  April,  flitie:  do.51iiy,  closing  at 
til  We;  do.  June,  closing  ut  65)gc.OATS  No.  3  Mlxod, 
at  4uc;  No  2,  1094c,:  No.  1.  Quoted  at  lie;  No.  3 
White,  43c;  No.  V,  tic.,  No.  1  Quoted  16c:  mixed 
Western,  II&420;  White  do.  43®4ic;  W  Id  lc  State,  49® 
47)*e;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  March,  40-te-*4l)i4c.:  do. 
April,  4l3jj<a41)ic;  do.  May,  closing  4'#*c;  do,  June, 
cloalug  l'.’itee. 


VISIBLE  SCTFLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 


Feb.  23,  1884, 


Wheat,  bush . 31,174,951 

Corn,  bush .  11.407,901 

Oats,  bush  .  5, .524.558 

Barley,  bush, .  2,201,196 

Rye  bush .  2.317.380 


Feb.  24, 1883. 
22,529,914 
11,528,953 
4,165,220 
1,156,3  9 
1.647.163 


Provisions— Pork -Mess  on  spot,  *!7.?5®*18;  family 
mess,  *18.76®  19. 50  elrar  buck,  *20*21- extra  inline, 
*17.  Beef  city  extra  India  mess  iu  tierces,  *21.60® 
26.00;  extra  mess,  *12  00®  13.00;  packet.  *1.0 m  In  bar¬ 
rels  and  #21,51.1  In  tierces;  plate  hc-ef.  *12.50®  I. 3.00. 
Beef  Hams— quoted  ut  828.00® 28.511.  and  at  the  West 
*27.  CUT  Meats— Pickled  bei.lcs,  12  it-  average,  Quoted 
at  8)*c  ;  pickled  siioulders,  3^0;  pickled  liatiifc,  12® 
I2V6C: BDtokfla  shoulder-,  •o...-.  ironkfd  burn  .  18®  14c. 
Middles -Long  clear  New  York  qiioicO  a,  9i*c.  for 
Chicago  delivery-  long  and  ShOrl,  half  anil  half. 
9 )ye  amt  (ODg  o.ear  9.40c.  Dressed  Hogs,  City 
heavy  to  light,  84«®8tee;  pigs,  8(40.  laird,— Contract 
grade  for  export  at  #3.75-  closing  offered  *9.70;  off 
grade,*  9(0.9.50:  March,  dosing  *9  60® 9.  i'l;  April  clos¬ 
ing  9. 70® 9.73;  Mm  ,  closing.  *9. 7"®9.&j  June  closing. 
*9.8tV3i‘J.s5  July  closing.  *9  S4®s  HHjcity  steam  at  #9.50; 
rcflut-d  Quoted,  *10,11.1;  CubilheoL  *10,25,  NoUth 
American,  *10.85. 

Butter.— The  best  of  Pennsylvania  creameries  and 
some  Western  brands  obtain  recognition  in  view 
of  the  scarcity  of  Elgins.  The  best  of  State  dairy  is 
steadily  held. 

Creamery,  selections.  Elgins.  etc..  8*c;  do.  fancy, 
34®85:  do  choice,  3t®33-  do.  prime,  29® 30'  do  fair  to 
good,  do.  ordinary.  #)®22;  state  dairies,  en¬ 

tire,  choice,  30i«,2?,’  dr,,  do.  do.  nne,  21® 231':  do.  do. 
do.  fair  lo  good,  22®28r-  do.  do.  ordinary.  I8®3uc; 
do.  do  ot  firkins  line.  2*-«3t'ic;  do.  do  01  ip  kin.-,  fair 
to  good,5k«i2le;  do.  firkins, ordinary,  lW2bc;do.  half 
firkins,  tub*,  best.  29®30c:  du.  do.  do  fine,  26® 28c; 
00  do.  do.  good,  22®3Je;  do.  do.  do.  fair,  |6<a!0c:  do. 
Wel6b  tubs,  choice,  '2t>® 27;  do.  do. do.  good  to  prime, 
22® 2.5c  do.  fair  to  good.  I3<«.2lc;  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  choice, -l®2  ic:  do  do  good  to  prime.  21® 
23c;  (lo.  do.  ordlnury  to  lulr.  18®2ne,  do.  dairy,  best, 
best,  17®  I  Sc:  do.  do,  good,  15®  1 6c:  do,  do.  ordinary,  12 
®14c:  dp,  factory,  licst,  I9®2te:  do.  do,  fair  to  good, 
18@lw:  do,  do,  ordinary,  VUiic;  Roils,  heat,  19® 20c; 
do.  ordinary  to  gOutl,  12® lKc. 

Add  l®2c  per  pound  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  selec¬ 
tions  of  cnoicc  goods. 


Cheese.  Tin-  average  run  of  trade  Is  firm  and  con¬ 
fident. 

State  factory,  fancy  white.  Mteci  do.,  do.,  colored, 
14 tec.:  do.  prime  to  choice,  18te9*14c.  do.  fair  to  good, 
lute®  |;k-.-  do.  light  skims  prime  to  choice,  10®  lie  :  do- 
skims,  fair  to  good.  7®9c.;  Skims,  Pennsylvania, 
fancy,  9c.:  do.  do.,  prime  to  choice,  8W 0.884,  do.  do., 
fair  lo  good,  Cte®8c.;  do,  ordinary,  3®5tec.-  Ohio  fluts, 
prime, I2te®  13c,;  do,  fair  to  good,  9®  12)40.;  do,  ordl 
nary,  5®  7c. 


Cotton.— Trading  in  contracts  of  fair  volume. 
Spots  firm. 


CANNED  OOODS. 


JOB  a  l  W,  Price.  Asparagus  Oy>n-.r  Bay,  *3.15®  3,25; 
Tomatoes,  2  lbs.  B(l®37tec;  do.  8  lbs,  9uc®*l.l3:  do, 
gallon,  *2.,5®2.0O;  Lima  Beans,  2  lbs,  95®*i  MI:  Peas, 


do.  2  lbs,  oiiltlmore.  9Ue® *1.10:  Succotash, 2  lbs,  Saco. 
1 1 -55®  l.so;  do, 2 lbs. )Y  inf  low’!!.  *1.50  -Hiring  Beans. -j  lbs 
Baltimore  etc,Sb®uOo  do.  2  lbs.  Refugee.  *l.lii;  Pine¬ 
apples.  3  ihs,  various,  *3.00®  1.25;  do.  2  lbs,  Baltimore, 
etc,  *lJ0@l.«ilt  do.  Bahama*,  *2.33:  Peaches.  2  Ids. 
Baltimore,  *Llo®  1  46:  do,  3  lbs,  Baltimore  and  others, 
*1.39®2.ui);  Pears  Bart  let  I.  cl.  Usui  75  Cherries.  2  lbs. 
re  l,  *l.ir>®1.2.5;  do,  2  lbs,  wilito,  *1.7.5® 2. 23;  do,  2  lbs. 
Pitted  extra,  *2. 73® 3. 25;  Salmon,  I  lb,  l  dor.  each 
ease  Col.  River, *i.oo<<t  1  It);  do.  1  lbs,  Sncmnii  nto,*l.45 
Ovl.Wi;  Miiuki  rd,  1  iu«4dju>&  each  case,  $1.  i  },»;  do.  J 


|  do,$U5. 
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COTTON. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  On  II. 

Ordinary  .  35fi  8%  8% 

Strict  Ordinary .  0  t-16  9  5-16  9  5-16 

Good  Ordinary . .  9%  10W  10U 

Strict.  Good  Ordinary .  10*4  10$  mu' 

Low  Middling .  10$  HW4  Ui4j 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  11-16  10  15-16)0  15-16 

Middling . 107$  11$  11$ 

Good  Middling .  11$  11$  11% 

strict  Good  Middling .  11%  11%  11% 

Middling  Fair .  11*4  12  12 

Fair .  12$  12%  12% 

STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary.,..  8% 
Strict.  Good  Ord..  8  15  16 


Low  Middling .  9% 

1  Middling.  .  10% 

The  sales  for  future  delivery .  ttie  highest  and  low¬ 
est  prices,  and  the  dosing  prices  of  the  day  were  as 
follows; 

Sales,  Highest  Closing  Closing 
Bales  &  Lowest.  Fob.  28.  Feb  27. 

Feb  .  600  10.89'<il0  99  10.88  .  .  U.9o@!0.9l 

March . 11,290  10,88*4,10,91  10.89 £10 90  10.91  .... 

April  . 17,600  10.95tnilO.98  lOJ96tiil0.97  10.97(410,98 

May .  9,600  11.lltail.il  11.12  11.12 

•Tune .  8,600  11.23s 1 1.95  ll.2lwll.2i  11.25 

July .  500  11.35<S11.85  11.31, 1  u.35  11.35 

August .  1,300  U.iUSn.l!  11,43  11.13311.11 

Sept .  Il.llf5ill.13  12.12(31113 

Oet .  10  711310.73  10.71fS10.73 

Nov . .  10,61s  10,63  10.62(810,64 

Dec .  10,62  S  10.61  10.6,1(310  65 


••  ' ’  V  1  >  f-TSV..  UU.  lauc.v  M-IVCI.IUIIH,  IS'.# 

19$c.’  Peaches.  Carolina,  good  to  fancy,  lOQst  lc.:  do,, 
Georgia,  peeled,  1  tsl3$o.  evaporated  uo.  do.,  2Vs28c.; 


do.  do,,  uupeeled,  rialfie. .  impeded  peaches,  halves, 
fi(S6$e.;  do.  do.,  quarters, 541,®  %c.:  riums, Southern, 
i2$wHc.:  do.,  State,  Ilm-ltV.;  cheriles.  13k- *  154c.: 
blackberries.  ll$r3L2c.;  raspberries,  30a, .’lie  ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  lOtgdOHc. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  plenty  and  very  slow.  Flor¬ 
ida  oranges  quiet.  Cranberries  quiet  but  held 
firmly 

Apples,  State,  Baldwin,  V  bbl.,  $3.25  ©3.25-  do 
Eastern  Baldwins,  *4.00!  do.  greenings,  p  bbl.,  $3.50 
'89, 75;  do.  Inferior,  i2.00t52.50-  Crutiberrles  Jersey 
good  to  prune.  $4.1X104. 50;  Florida  oranges,  In  ilan 
River,  fancy,  nor  ease.  *4. 25(31.50-  do.  oranges,  per 
case,  $1.5. 838,01-  Peanuts  Virginia,  hand  pick-  d.new 
per  lb  ,  !k3>0$C  :  Peenns.  per  lb.,  KuiTUc.;  Hickory 
nuts,  per  bush.,  75c<3$i,oo. 

Egos.— The  tone  of  the  market  has  strengthened 
somewhat  to-day.  but  the  gain  on  value  Is  very 
small,  and  sellers  maintain  advantage  with  appar¬ 
ent  difficulty  so  far  as  the  influenceof  legitimate  de¬ 
mand  is  concerned. 


18c. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern.  In  cases,  l$e.  below 
quotations. 

Live  Poultuy.— Turkeys  quiet  but  steady.  Ducks 
and  geese  in  fair  request  and  firm. 

Fowls,  state.  Penn,  and  Jersey.  f‘  it  I8e:  do.  West¬ 
ern. .  P  It,  13c:  roosters,  young,  ?'  It,  Ut8  12e.-  do. 
old,  %*  lb.  eg, So;  turkeys  p  lb,  15  j  16:  ducks,  Western, 
t'  pair,  7;>.»si.0O;  geese.  Western  y  pair.  $1.25u. L.5u. 

Dressed  Poultry  —The  supply  is  rather  large, 
weather  unfavorable,  demand  exceedingly  slow, 
and  the  gcnernl  feeling  weak  and  lrregmar.  Tur¬ 
keys  about  the  some,  but  very  few  selling.  Fresh 
dressed  fowls  and  chickens  slow  aud  easier.  Frozen 
Irregular.  Philadelphia  broilers  sell  fairly  and  also 
light  roasting  chickens,  but  heavy  chickens  are  very 
dull  and  weak.  Capons  lower.  Ducks  and  geese 
about  steady, 

F 
18c 
good 

Fn 
fair 

Philadelphia _ _ Q _ [ _  ^ 

mts,  ifla  I8er  do.  Jersey,  17(3 1  Sc :  fowls,  ViiiiadeVphla'. 
drv  picked,  prime,  16o;  do.,  Jersey.  l.-WlOo:  Towls  and 
chickens, Sta-e  and  Western,  UtilSc;  fowls.  .State  and 
western,  14c-  do.  an<l chickens,  fair  to  good.  |2@l3o: 


'wiw  ueeso.  eminaeipnin.  14.il.ic.  do. 
State  and  W e-stem  prime.  Utilise:  do.  fair  to  good, 
4(2)  ll  1C, 

Game.— Tame  squabs,  light,  b  dozen,  $5:  tame 
squubs.  dark,  v  dozen.  *4-  tame  pigeons,  live,  oer 
pair,  4(X«45c.;  wild  pigeons,  ner  dozen,  #1.23.31,75:  wild 
(lucks  canvass,  per  pair.  #2.25.88!  do.,  red  heads,  ner 
pair.  $1.250431.50!  do,,  mallard,  b  pair,  50© 80c. 

-  H-tY  AND  STR.VW  —No.  I,  per  100  it.  Sr,  aixio;  No.  2,  75 
t330c ;  No.  3,  a»t/, He;  shipping,  v.c ;  clover,  10050c-  clo¬ 
ver,  mixed.  ttextysc;  straw.  No.  1,  eo@65c;  do.  No  2.  50 
(ftSoc:  do.  oat,  45(.j50e.  * 


at  74.88c,  for 
,  it**},  Pennsyl 

SI© 25c. ;  Havauu,  6J<i?l,i0;  Sttffiu  t  ra $ f . .Ml©  L50.S  *l "  *  *  ’ 

Vegetables. — Irish  potatoes  low  unit  irregular. 
Sweets  about  steady,  Norfolk  kule  and  spinach  dull 
and  Irregular.  Charleston  asparagus  ruling  very 
dull,  and  offering  freely  ai  9ue.  Foreign  cabbage 
mostly  In  poor  order;  prime  lots  firm.  Onions  dull 
and  Irregular,  Other  vegetables  about-  as  quoted. 

Cabbage,  choice,  f  10u.  *6,.,  [2;  potatoes,  *  bbl.SJiMS 
$J...0-  sweet  potatoes,  kiln-dried.  *.  bbl.,  $8.75:  tur 
n  ps  Russia,  L,  I.,  *  bbl.,  ?5.:.ui$i  .25;  do.  do.,  Canada, 
onl«n*.  ''  hlie,  ,  bbl..  s2«2.2.3;  do., yellow,  $i 
.a  l  2..:  do;,  red,  SI. f  1.37;  spluaeh.  Norfolk,  fi  hbl„  50© 
$1.25:  Kale,  Norfolk,  "H  bbl.,  50c  ©$1. 

Wool.  The  market  has  continued  quiet  and  with- 
out  rent  tiro*  or  interest  All  fine  grades  are  well 

neglected. 

A'urau  uauiuriiiH  rum  i  i*viu  .wmw  •  w. 

& 


maintained  but  the  poor  qualities  are 
Scoured  California  and  Texas  la.iASe,:  scoured  Ore- 
go^  S&7  ^nU  Texas.  HAljfc.!  Spring  California,  16.0 
<3c.:  lull  do.,  lie.:  unwashed  combing,  vie.:  mixed 
scoured,  38*»le.j  Territory,  I6i,i20e.;  Domestic  Nolls, 


31$c. 


LIVE!  STOCK  MAKKKT8. 


New  York.  Sulurdny.  March  .  1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days,  10.060  head  ngamst  10,069 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  lust  week.  Ken¬ 
tucky  steers,  1,546  tt  at  $7.sU:  do.  155  ft.  at  U%c.  50  m, 
less  $1  per  head:  do.  1.821  tt  at  ll%c,  less  $6;  do.  1.262 
it  at  l2$o-  Ohio,  do.  1,161  tt  at  isyc:  Pennsylvania 
stable  fed  steers,  1,269  lb  ut  $6  30;  Pennsylvania  sta- 
ble  fed  steers.  1,338  tt  $7.25-  do.  1,192  It  at  12c.  f,«  n. , 
less  $1  per  head;  State  oxen,  L95J  it  nr  $7.50:  do.  1 ,209 
It  at  lie,  56  it;  bulls,  1,830  ft.  iii  Mjc,  on  commission. 
Texans,  663  tt  at  114c.  56  tt .  Missouri  steers,  1,23 1  tt  at 
#7.15;  do.  1,322  at  *7  12$.  do.  ifO80  It  at  $6.40;  do. 
1,176  It  ut  12,4c,  58  It;  do.  1.112  It  ut  12c,  do  1,185  It  nt 
12c,  less  $1  per  head;  still  bulls- 1.011  it  ut  6c:  do.  1,536 
ft.  5$c;  Illinois  steers,  1,328  tt  at  #7.25;  do,  1,190  It  at 
124c.,  50  it.:  do.  1,1‘is  it.  at  ll%c,  less  #5;  do.  1,139  tt  at 
ll$e:  Uo.  1,050  ft  at  t1lte:  bulls,  t  2111  ft  »i  #s.9o. 

C’ALVp.  With  but  few  live  calves  on  sale  prices 
ruled  steady  at  78110c.  for  common  to  choice  veals 
Country  dressed  were  uuehn"ged  In  price  aud  the 
market  is  still  liberally  supplied.  Tin-  general  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  12©  124c.  Jt  few1  thin  v.-als  selling  at  "J4 
{*  •  *  -bol.s  were  seized  aud  condemned. 

Dressed  urassers  dull  at  6$m7$c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Total  for  six  davs  34  382 
against  82,959  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 


week.  State  lambs,  83  It,  at  S4c;  State  sheep,  102  lb  at 
74c.  Michigan  lambs,  74  ft,  at  74c.  Western  sheep, 
105  it,,  at6%o;  do.  90  ft  at  6(<>c.  Michigan  do.,  102  ft  at 
7C:  do.  82  it  at  04c:  do.  86  n,  at  6%e.  “Modocs,”  90  it 
At  34c.  Ohio  sheep,  100  it  at  7c.  Western  lambs,  71 
lb  at,  ?**c. 

Hoas.— Total  for  six  days,  25,999  head,  against  30,523 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Common  to  prime  may  be  nominally  quoted 
at  6$®7c. 


PiteccUattfautf 


T6--  only  machine  that  r(-v.*ivt.,!  An  award  on  hnfh 
KT  runt  ‘I'hrpdior  «r. ,1  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  E-dtftltioo  f  -A awarded  the  two  lort  Cold 
Medal8  given  by  the  New  York  Slots  Apienlturnl 
Society  on  Horte-pr.wtrs  and  Threbers,  Ml!  la  the 
Only  Tlireal.er  aelecfed  from  the  vast  number  btrllt  In 
[  the  united  Slalw,  for  liloslratron  and  deamption  in 
rAppteton*»  Cyclopedia  or  Applied  51, -.'6 an re- 
I  cently  p.it.11  »1ikI,  that  adopting  It  aa  the  standard 
I  machine  of  Ihb  country.  Catalocne  aenl  ireo.  Addreaa 
HIS  tlttl  IIAIttlEK.  CnbloAll'  Schobj.He(V  N.Y 


THE  PERKINS 
WEND  MILL 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
madp.  Full  instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  \Vind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address. 

The  PerkiusWind  Mill  A;AxC«.i 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

T7/llTkge  wind  mill. 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9,000  In 
actual  use  In  every  State  nnd  Terrl- 
tori  of  the  U.  S.  It  tsa  section  wheel, 
l  as  t  orn  made  by  us  Tor  10 years;  In 
all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  tt  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits,  .Mills  sent  on  3U 
days'  trial.  Best  Feed  .Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  URL  «  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 

PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  10-IIoree  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 

Engine  has  cut  10, 0U)  feet  Pine  Lumber  in  ill  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  8  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn- 
italks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “A.'’ 

B.  IV.  PAYNE  A  SONS> 

941.  Elmira.  N.Y. 


.THE  BEST 

JJ.R  I  C  K  -  JT I L  E 
MACHINES. 

Clay  Crushers 

FOR  CATALOGUE;  P.RICES  AND  Ydrd  SlJPpllPS*. 

&  MANUF'tf  RS  J-W.PENFIELO  8.S0N 
THL  fATENTEt5  &  MANUP  0  RS.  willouchby.  onto 


THE  AittEKilAiN  FKIIT  DKiiiK. 

Cheap 

Practical, 
Portable. 

Correct  Prlncl 
pies.  Correctly 
Applied.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 
giving  mu  eh 
valuable  infor 
mutton  free. 

Address  AMERICAS  MFG.CO.,  M 

Waynesboro.  I’n. 


Monarch  and  Youns:  America, 


Corn  and  ('ob  Mills. 

Only  mills  made  with 
Cast  cast  Steel  Grinders 
War  ran  led  superior  to 
any  In  use  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Ii  will  grind  faster, 
run  L-aslerand  wear  long¬ 
er.  HntlsfaelloB  guuran 
teed  Also  Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills, 
etc.  Send  Tor  circulars  aud 
prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  A  4J  U I C ULTURA  I*  Crt., 

ST.  Lours.  MO. 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

CAYUev  LAND  PLASTER  has 
^  —  —  an  honorable  record  of  k  of  a  cen¬ 

tury.  Contains  Phoaphnic  of  I. line.  Gives  the 
Plant  an  early  start,  llnppj  vtw  quality  and  tncpjasea 
vield.  543  per  ton.  Low  freights  to  all  i-ointe. 
Pamphlet!,  ai’l  Fariiiera’  .Memorandum 
Hook  rllKK,  CoTTtapon'itne*  *nlicit*<l.  Address 
(AY  UCJA  PLASTER  t'O.,  Union  Springs,  N.Y 

ADAMS  WIND  MILLS 

for  Pumping  or  tor  Power 

HAND  AND  POWER 

Corn  Shellers  fph 

HORSE  POWERS.  H  " 

Fced-Orliidci-s  nnd/^ 

Corn  Cultivators, 

„  I  NJ  Pumps.  Ac. 

Mirteillei  MiBuficturing  Oo.. 

41 A  RSI  U  I.KS.  LaSaLLI  Co.  Ill 
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kVYIND 

“u*  S»les-  W urivl  wide.  Every  MiU 
.Varrauted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  good*  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  111/ 


Piswttanms!! 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HAluaDaY 

[STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 
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OTA2AOTHD 

Boperlnr  to  »ny  other  meke^ 

17  Slxu-1  to  40  S.  font 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  torts  and 
1;  garrisons  »nd  by  all 
II  leading  railroad  com- 
T1,  parties  of  this  and 
other  ceontrler 
Also  the  Celebrated 

IXL  FEED  MILL, 

vhleb  con  'o.  run  bv  »aT  v-.r  »n/  I,  ct-ap,  .fteotiv«»nd  4or»bU 
>N  ill  grino  n«  k.^d  or  inwjl  g,\iu  Into  f(-«d  ,i  the  ret*  gins 
bu, del!  [Wr  Pour  ordi.  e  logunlUv  end  Hie  of  mlU  used.  Sen 
'or  CaUlogue  »nd  Pricv-Lkt.  Ad.lren  ^ 

7  s  Wind  Enrjinp  &  Pumrt  Cn  Bnrmnn  •> 


IMPROVED 

CHESHIRE  PIGS, 

PM1,' JXL“eks  oU1-  from  that  won  FIRST  and 

SECOND  PREMIUM  at  Doylestown  and  Mt.  Holly 
Fairs;  $12  a  pair.  Boars,  $12.  *15  and  $2<j  eaeh.  Two 
Sows,  $8  each.  8-  <>  I  T  It  It  OS.. 

Makefielil,  Bucks,  Co  ,  Pa. 

and  implement 

\  1 4  r  p  It  IZES  for  the  largest  yleids  of  EXTRA 
EARLY  WHITE  DENT  CORN.  Matures  a  crop  in  I) 
days,  and  yielded  the  past  season  at  the  rate  of  1(0 
bushels  per  acre.  Sold  only  in  packets.  Price,  per 
packet,  15  cents.  Address 

\V  u,  JOHNs»OX.  Harrington.  Del 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Tr°y,  N.  Y .—Established  in  t»6n.  This  is  a  Pur«  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  is  no  better  In  market.  It  Is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  in  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS, 

^General  Agent.  We,i  Troy.  N.  V. 

tj  *AY 

« MANILLA  ROOFING 

JZ  5!5e,“b,lis  ,fine  leather;  for  Roofs, Outside  Wall: 
f'1  made  ta  place  of  plaster  Very  strong  — 
durable  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  j 
*Z  pies  FREE.  E^tablLshed  isss 


’S  CE  LEBRATE 

WATER-PROOF 


anal 
sam  f 


_  pies  F  R  E  K.  Established'  1866 

..  w-  H*  V  &  CO..  Camden,  N.  J. 


f400  T  ^-f,Lds  ,f:iv.en  Away  I  Amixed  package 
,Tlrh  ^“nple  Flohai.  Mag-lzixe,  all  for  2 
stamps.  Tell  your  friends.  G.W.PARK.Fanettsli'rg.Pa. 

25  II? ^.^?lte,Golfi®:<:,‘[e  Cards  with  Name.  10c.  10 
pks&  Premium,  $1.  SHAW  A  CO..  New  York.  N.Y. 

HOBT-HAND  institute,  Ithaca.  V.  Y.  Situa- 

tiling  nr,tnti  nn.4  .  £>  A  n  ..  _ _ y  ..  i.  : 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY 
AXD  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRUIT 
and  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTER.  SENT  FREE 
TO  ALL  APPLICANTS.  W'ni.  ft  Aluou. 

Morbisvili.k,  Brcks  Co..  Pa. 


60L 

Mew  ityk  frali  or  po<k 
e4  LnIN,  or  A  nlrt*  rln£, 
fff#  wlili  $  50r.  order. 


,0  vel T  C  arilSCholce  chromos,  your  name  in 
a.  pretty  rape,  post-paid,  li)c.  25 
me  gold  edge  cards  loo.  Hid 
len  name  cards  12  tor  Av.  5t>;, 
dher  styles.  Big  pay  to  agents, 
lend  Be.  for  terms  and  samples 
to  canvass  with. 

Aoll;  Cars  Warki,  Reriden,  Cou 

t  GENTS  Cain  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Family 
.  I  b vsioljiu.  Price  5-2. oO.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  ±  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Send  lOe.  for  a  pack  of  our  Beautiful  Chro¬ 
nic  Cards  with  name:  S  pks.  and  -  plcndid 
Present  50e.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct, 

SHORT-IIAND  Taught. 

“ '  ons  t urnUhcd.  circulars 
aleftixe.  Janesville,  Wls. 


FREE! 

TIUGRAPHY  S5SKM 

■  sent  free.  Address  R.  V'm.f 

WANTED  &  WOMEN  AGENT**.  James 
mi*  i  tu  E.WHiT3EV.NurserjTimnJU>che8ter.N.Y. 

con't  GIVE  mo  Janr  p. 

m  "  zn  ^ 
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-gllGlYER.GlBBS  &  Go 

Manufacturers  of  lJm 

mm 

Gnuion,  O. 
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THE  UK  NTECTDH. 


Pat.  Aug.  7.  '83. 


TO  PROTECT  MILK 

FROM  STABLE  IMPURITIES. 

Not  one  particle  of  hair,  dust,  dandruff,  dried  ex 
crement,  or  dirt  of  any  kind  can  enter  the  pall,  while 
the  milk  Is  being  drawn  from  the  cow.  All  foul  odors 
are  effectually  excluded.  Iron  Clad  Pall,  Nickel 
Tubes,  substantial  Rubber  Teats,  perforated  Rubber 
Discs  on  the  Cover,  all  complete  for  62L50.— Also, 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color, 

THE  BEiaT  ON  E  \  IITO. 

DOES  NOT  COLOR  THE  BUTTERMILK. 

IS  AN  EXACT  JUNE  SHADE. 


Dairymen  and  the  proprietors  of  large  Creameries 
all  over  the  land,  are  delighted  to  find  a  Butter 
Color  so  Neat,  Tidy,  nnd  Wholesome.  Every-  mail 
brings  kind  words  from  prominent  men,  praising 
both  the  Pail  and  the  Color. 

E'  craP**i'.  Stockholm  Depot,  N.  Y..  owner 
of  24  Creameries,  says  that  his  skilled  foremen  pro- 
*>*1*t^r  °f  excellent  shade,  most  of  the  year 
without  color:  but  when,  from  any  cause,  they  can¬ 
not.  Thatcher's  Oi-nuge  Bu  I  ter  Color  is  the 
most  satisfactory  substitute. 

Hon.  Austin  Belknap.  Boston,  Mass.,  ex  President 
of  the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Eg>r  Association, 
and  owner  of  large  creameries  Indifferent  localities, 
was  pressed  at  a  Dairymen’s  Association  at  Burllug- 
ton,  Vt  io  name  the  Best  Butter  Color.  Bem..destly 
stated  that  when  the  “eed  failed,  they  used  Thatch¬ 
er's  in  his  Creameries. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue,  to 

fV.  D.  THATl  HER  A  (  «».,  Pol-dam.  M  V. 

SEED  OA TS-- A  Umited  quantity  of  the  WHITE 
WELCOME  OATS.  The  seed  was  procured  at  bead- 
quarters  last  season  and  is  warranted  pure.  White 
Mar.  Eiephain,  Early  Hebpr'ii^aou  other  varie¬ 

ties  or  Potatoes,  For  pr2c*esf  address 

_ JA.Mlte  FORFAR,  Lyons,  X.  Y. 

\  AX  DOTT  K  EGGS  for  Hatching.  Purestock 
$2  for  loF.O.B.  Robert  S.  Elliott,  Sallsburv,  Cf 
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RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Best  a.vd  Most  Dc 
Rable  Isks,  sent  FREE  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

G.  M.  HANSOX,  Chicago.  Iils. 


CHESTXUT  TREES  IS  fo  12 fnckesi  BY  MAIL. 

l‘$  Spanish  or  15  American  for  Si. 00. 

Send  for  NEW  NURSERY  CATALOGUE.  Free. 

\VM.  H.  MOON,  ilorriavilie.  Pa. 

■CROP  R  FPORT 

toOEIPPEN.  LAWEEE0E  &  C0.,S/VI‘IXA 

_  '  $1  UIlsAS* 

POTATOES  FOR  SALE. -RURAL  BLUSH 
seed  grown  from  Thorburn’s;  $?.!*  per  bush  or 
^.00  per  bbl  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  75c.  Mr  bush:  or 
$2.00  per  bbL  U  I.  BAILE1, 

_ _ antou,  X.  Y. 

WILD  FLOWERS  SSUfiStK 

SEED  POTATOES.— F-arlv  liAyfiower.  Dakota 
Red,  Rural  Blush  O.  K.  Mammoth  Prolific,  Jones's 
Prize-Taker.  Wall's  Orange,  Early  Sunrise.  Rubicund. 
Hall  »  La-  ly  Peneht.lc.w  .  Hoston  Marker,  and  all  the 
Best  New  and  Standard  Varieties.  ,,-k  first  class. 
Prices  low  Catalogue  and  Price-List  free  to  all  an 
plleants.  Address  n  l.  BOA  RDM  AN. 

Sheffield,  Berkshiue  Co.,  Mass. 

FLORAL  GIFTS! 

Kfl  Ch  DHC  ^dlVIMRS  or  YKll.Sh- 
uU  mnUOSHIP.  HfiiHtirul 

Iimmt*  nrally  prlnlcd, 11  PACKS,  thU  H«. 

pnnl  KUtf,  Hipnwu|Hf 
Chi#ri«i  Af$«l  K,iu<j  tiinl 
j  *  t  ,  tiet  iCD  of  JOI4r 

I  f><DD«U  in  wtih  jr«»n» 

And  you  nlll  obtain 

THICK E  PK1UII  JlSan.li 
your  pnrkMtKE- 

drtutord  ijtir&z 

WHITMAN'S-” 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
The  most  perfect  Mill  for  grinding 
smxil  grain,  lor  feed  or  family  meal, 
now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
cae-tlnrd  more  wltli  same  power 
t-inn  any  other. 


■  -'V-  a.  V  •«  eta,  l  11  au 

Cutters,  Scrapers,  (go. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  It 
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L 500, OOO  ACRES  OF 

ANDS 

>»  NORTHERN  WiS- 
CONSIN  n  the  lino  of 

tb.  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R/HLROADforsale 

on  liberal  terms  to  (o-bu.t  Settlers.  Full  partu-ulai-s 
IV  .th  good  m,u  sent  free.  CHAS.  L.  COLBY 
LAND  COMMISSIONER,  W.C.R.R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis! 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS  ^5^0™' 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Gross  Pasture  Summer  ami  Winter. 

CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,090,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat. 


_ _ _  R'WAY. 

•  WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 

— . . . —  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER  ,  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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FLOWER  BEDS. 


URSA  MAJOR. 


ANY  of  the  Cousins,  have,  no 
doubt,  seen  the  pretty  designs 
for  flower-beds  given  in  seeds¬ 
men's  catalogues,  and  I  will 
try  to  tell  them  how  to  make 
some  of  the  most  common 
ones.  Provide  yourself  with 
a  JO- foot  pole  and  a  cord  about 
20  feet  long,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  round  stake  about 
a  foot  long  and  an  inch-and  a-balf  in  diameter, 
having  a  notch  cut  around  it  near  the  top. 
The  cordis  tied  loosely  in  this  notch  so  that  it 
will  turn  around  the  stake  without  winding 
upon  it.  To  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  fas¬ 
tened  a  pointed  stake  about  a  foot  long  and  an 
inch  square,  with  a  horse-shoe  nail  or  piece  of 
wire  driven  into  each  side  about  three  inches 
from  the  point  and  then  bent  down,  forming  a 
hook.  That  part  of  the  cord  which  is  not  used 
is  wound  around  the  stake  above  the  hooks, 
and  then  passed  under  oue  of  the  hooks  to 
keep  it  from  unwinding.  This  is  used  to 
draw  arcs  and  circles,  aud  is  easily  under¬ 
stood.  The  10-foot  pole  should  be  divided 
into  feet,  one  foot  of  which  should  be  divided 
into  quarter  inches.  It  mu9t  be  perfectly 
straight,  as  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  ruler  to  draw- 
straight.  lines, 

I  will  now  give  a  few  geometrical  princi¬ 
ples  required  in  the  construction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  desigus: 

I.  Through  «  given  point,  to  draw  two 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. — 
Draw-  a  straight  line,  B  C  (Fig.  1),  through 


r>  D 

3 — v— 


F/d  / 


ohe  given  point,  A.  Take  the  points  D  and  E 
at  equal  distances  from  A.  Then,  from  the 
points  D  and  E  as  centers,  with  a 
greater  than  D  A,  describe  two  arcs  intersect¬ 
ing  each  other  at  F.  Find,  in  like  manner,  on 
the  other  side  of  line  B  C,  a  second  point,  G. 
Draw  a  straight  line  through  the  points  Fand 
G,  and  the  two  lines  will  be  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  and  the  angles  D  A  F,  F  A  E, 
etc.,  form  rightaugles.  This  principle  will  be 
referred  to  quite  often,  aud  should  be  well 
understood. 


II.  Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  aline 
parallel  to  a  given  line. — Let  A  be  the  given 
point  (Fig.  2),  and  B  C  the  given  line.  From 


A,  as  a  center,  with  a  radius  greater  than  the 
shortest  distance  from  A  toB  C.dtscribe  the  in¬ 
definite  arc  D  E.  From  the  point  D  as  a  cen¬ 
ter,  with  the  same  radius,  describe  the  arc  A 
F.  Also,  from  the  point  D  as  a  center,  with 
a  radius  equal  to  A  F,  describe  an  arc  cutting 
D  E  in  G.  Draw  a  line  through  the  points  A 
and  G.  The  line  A  G  is  parallel  10  the  given 
line  B  C.  This  is  useful  in  constructing  par¬ 
allelograms  and  laying  out  a  line  parallel  to 


a  walk  or  fence. 

III.  To  construct  a  rectangle,  haring  given 
the  length  and  breadth.— Construct  a  right 
angle  as  given  at  Fig.  1,  having  one  corner 
of  the  desired  rectangle  as  the  given  point.  If 
you  wish  it  to  be  parallel  to  a  walk  or  fence, 
draw  one  of  the  liues  parallel,  as  given  at  Fig. 
2.  On  the  line  A  C  (Fig  3),  lay  off  AD  equal 
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to  the  length  of  the  rectangle,  and  on  the  line 
A  B,  lay  off  A  E  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
rectangle.  Then,  from  the  point  E  as  a  cen¬ 
ter,  with  a  radius  equal  to  A  D,  and  from  the 
point  D,  as  a  center,  with  a  radius  equal  to  A 
E,  describe  ares  cutting  each  other  at  F. 
Draw  the  lines  E  Fand  F  D.  To  construct  a 
square,  make  the  length  and  breadth  equal, 
and  use  the  same  rule. 


IV.  To  construct  an  equilateral  triangle , 
having  given  the  length  of  one  side.— Draw 
the  line  A  B  (Fig.  4),  and  make  it  equal  to 


the  given  side.  From  the  points  A  aud  B  as 
ceuters,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  given  side,  describe  two  arcs  cutting  each 
other  at  C.  Draw-  the  lines  C  A  and  C  B. 

Fig.  5  is  a  design  formed  from  an  equi¬ 


lateral  triangle.  From  the  points  A,  B  and 
C  as  centers,  with  a  radius  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  length  of  one  side  of  the  triangle,  describe 
arcs  meeting  at  the  center  of  each  side. 

Concluded  next  week. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Of  course,  I  want  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  I 
joined  last  Spring  but  have  not  written 
since,  I  have  about  all  I  can  do  now  as  I  am 
away  from  home  at  school.  This  term  I  take 
history,  geography,  grammar,  physiology, 
elocution  and  spelling.  I  shall  finish  algebra 
in  one  term  more;  I  should  have  done  so  this 
term  but  there  is  an  advanced  class. 

Last,  Spring  1  started  a  garden,  but  it  did 
not  amount  to  anything.  The  woodchucks 
ate  some  of  my  cablwigesand  it  was  so  late  t  hat 
I  did  not  transplant  any  more.  The  squash 
bugs  ate  the  cucumbers,  but  I  have  a  w-ay  now 
to  get  rid  of  them.  I  take  a  bottomless  box 
about  six  inches  high  arul^^mt  it  around  each 
-ViHTfuis  keeps  them  off.^  Ilfsome  one  please 
tell  me  a  way  to  get  rid  of  cabbage  worms? 
What  cabbages  of  mine  the  woodchucks  did 
not.  eat,  the  worms  did.  1  tried  pepper  and 
w-hiting.  but  they  did  no  good.  leant  find 
any  way  but  to  pick  them  off  one  by  one  and 
kill  them 

1  received  the  seeds  you  so  kindly  sent  me, 
but  had  no  flowers  from  them,  they  came  so 
late.  I  did  not  expect  any,  and  had  not  saved 
anyplace  for  tbeui.  We  have  a  nice  bed  of 
Sweet  Williams  for  next  Summer.  We  had 
some  lovely  pansies  last  Summer  (about  150 
varieties),  and  we  saved  more  than  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  clear  seed :  there  w-as  nearly  a  pint 
with  the  shucks  on.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  pansies.  I  send  you  some  seed. 

Yours  truly,  marian  hinds. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Thanks  for  the  seed.  Look  in  last  week’s 
issue  in  Youths’  Department  for  a  remedy  for 
cabbage  worms.  uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  — The  boys  of  the 
school  1  attend  arc  trying  to  see  how-  many 
kinds  of  wood  they  can  get.  We  have  got 
over  40  kinds  already.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  Cousins  had  t  etter  try  and  see  how  many 
kinds  of  wood  they  can  get,  and  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  We  raised  15  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potatoes  this  year  weighing  twopounds 
apiece.  What  is  good  for  a  calf  eight,  weeks 
old  fed  on  skim-milk.  nova  scotia. 

[Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  and  we  hope 
you  will  .set  the  others  an  example  by  telling 
about,  your  own.  You  don’t  say  that  any¬ 
thing  is  the  matter  with  your  calf,  so  I  don’t 
see  how  1  can  do  anything  for  it.  The  pota¬ 
toes  were  big  ones. — Uncle  Mark.] 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST 

B.  C.  U.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y  —What  is  the 
most  productive  vegetable  I  can  plant  next 
Spring? 

A.NS. — There  is  no  vegetable  that  will  yield 
more  on  a  given  piece  of  ground,  if  properly 
grown,  than  cabbages.  But  1  do  not  think 
them  just  the  thing  for  a  girl  to  raise.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  try  cucumbein  or  tomatoes;  they 
will  probably  give  you  as  much  satisfaction, 
aud  will  yield  in  plenty,  if  well  cared  for. 


I  WOULD  suggest  that  the  Cousins  curefully 
read  the  essay  upon  “  Flower  Beds.”  You  can 
make  use  of  the  rules  laid  down  when  making 
your  flower  beds  this  Spring. 


Jinjitrmcnt.ei  and  ^Uarhincnu 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONt  HORSE  POWER 


22^4  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

CAPACITY  C 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

tV~  Write  for  Circular*.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW. 


A.e  k  n  o  w  I  - 
('diced 

SUPERIOR 
TO  ALL 
OTHERS. 


Si  eel.  Iron  ninl  Wood  Beam  Plows,  Side  Hill  Plow*.  t>li(/vel 
Plows,  Rond  Scrapers.  t*teel  nnd  Wood  Frame 
Cultivators. 

STEEL  BEAMS.  STEEL  JOINTER 
AND  WHEEL  STANDARDS,  WILL 
NOT  BEND  OR  BREAK. 

Warranted  for  a  L'fa  Tim?,  Under  Pair  Usage. 

SEND  FOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

*IVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority 
of  Process  and  Product. 


THE  OOLP  MEDAL  nt 
PAL  \CE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
Paris,  FraXCG.  1879. 


AMONG  Til  EM 


THE  HOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
Paiuk,  France.  IS?2. 


afler  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  MUk  Set- 
CABlNEf  STl/.E.  ting  Apparatus  of  tlie  WORLD. 

IN  DAH.Y  USE  tn  over  20.000  DAIRIES  mid  FACTORIES. 
Tuky  Raise  the  most  Cream  and  mark  the  Best  Butter. 


ELEVATOR  STYLE. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 


THE  MOOT  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  It  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no 
other  Churn  works  so  easy  Because  It  makes  the  best  groined  liul  ter.^  BocaustMt 
Is  the  i 
TER 

Butter  Making  I 

VERMONT  rARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Hrlloiv  /•'«//»,  irt. 


her  Churn  works  so  easy  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  oullyr.  Because  it 
the  easiest  cleaned.  It  has  no  floats  or  paddles  Inside.  Also  the'.  I  R  K  K  A.  BITT¬ 
ER  WORKER  the  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER  and  a  full  Line  of 
liter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  and  Factories.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


The  Union  G-rain  Drill, 


A.  NV-yv  Departure  in  Grain  TDrills* 

The  only  drill  In  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  Ills  work, and  at  the  saute  time 
control  tin’  machine  No  Gear  Wm.ia.s  Keep  is  placed  directly  on  rmc  Axle.  A  I  OSl  1 1\ h  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  otic  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  aud  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers, 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER. 


HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


“ACME” 


HAY  RICKER 


LOADER  AND  RAKES. 


roteoted  by  the  only  Original  Patents. 

rids  machine  i-  guaranteed  to  put  up  wore  hay  In 
tliap.uml  at  Icm  than  half  the  <•<>("  by  any  other 
wn  nielli,  id-  <  )no  Ricker  and  two  Uuke.  operated  by 
employes,  will  in  oue  day  tokr  trwn  20  to  30 
oB  of  hay  perfectly  clean  from  III"  »wuth  n-  left  by 
laowor. and  pilch  the  same  on  tbeataekor  vwgvfl,ln 
er condition  than  twice  llm  fence  ran  windrow  and 
(the tame.  It  seldom  gets  out  •>'.  ivpntr,  hut  tr  it 

EWitenfila co.f£Cr.“s«,  m. 


FARMERS’  SAW_MILL 

A  TEN  HOUSE  POWER 
DRIVES  IT. 

Send  for 
Circulars  to 

CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


RUSSELL  &  CO.’S  pmsHE 

ANNUAL.  ShE'.ij'bSsx 

for  Farm  and  Plantation  ii «o.  Address 
Nswf  thu  RUSSELL  A.  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


SCALES. 


R^EAPS' 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y» 


HJARCH  6 


PERSONAL. 


Among  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana’s  favorites  are  bill, 
i  ards,  lawn  trees  and  Brahma  chickens. 

Senator  Fhiletus  Sawyer,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  property  valued  at  #.'1,000,000.  He  is  a 
lumberman. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Chief  Engineer 
George  .Melville  will  accompany  the  Greeley 
Relief  Expedition  as  Engineer  of  the  advance 
ship  Thetis,  which  will  be  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Sculy, 

Mrs.  STAPLKTON-BRKTnERTON,  who  lately 
left  #51,000(000  to  the  Pope,  bad  several  near 
relatives  who  are  extremely  poor.  Pius  IX 
relinquished  #500,01X1  left  to  him  by  a  person 
who  was  equally  regardless  of  the  claims  of 
relationship. 

Tite  proprietor  of  a  bar-room  was  placed 
on  trial  in  Washiugtou  Territory,  under  in¬ 
dictment  for  keeping  a  disorderly  resort. 
Seven  women  were  on  the  jury  and  all  were 
firm  for  conviction;  but  the  five  men  stood 
doggedly  for  acquittal. 

and  poultry. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1879,  1881, 

l«s2,  1888. 

LARGEST  HERD, 

ItEST  QUALITY, 

MOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 

At  heart  of  Herd  are  the  Four  Host  lin'd  Milk 
Hulls  living. 

We  now  offer  for  sale  the  best  bred  lot  of  Von  nsj 
Hulls  ever  eolleeted  la  oue  herd,  us  their  pedigrees 
show,  and  all  baeked  by  wonderful  records. 

FINE  CLYDESDALE 

AND 

HAMBLETONIAN  STALLIONS, 

At  Low  Figures. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  and 
personal  Inspection  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco. 

Published  under  Authority  of  the  French  Government. 
Contain*  much  lira  nxluttdj  valuable  mutter  rohuiveto 
Uiis  ancient  slid  p<. pillar  i  u«  e.  Also  the  records  of 
bleeding  of  nil  pine  lVrchoron  Stnbions  and  Mares, 
whoso  Percheron  birth  and  origin  hr.vjboen  established 
before  20  controllers  of  entries.  No  intelligent  limn 
will  buy  a  French  Stallion  that  is  not  recorded  in  the 
1‘erchcron  stml  Hook  of  France.  Bend  *2  for  this  book 
to  Tue  Bickkdkrs  Gazette,  Chicago,  Ills. 


GOTSWOLD  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Ranis 
and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  W>-  have  also  Tor  sale  sev 
oral  One  Oxford  Downs .  Address, 

W .  tilee  Kuruee  A  Cn„  Pli ilndelphia.  Pn. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  WHEATFARMS 

AND  IOWA  LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Large  "Bonanza”  farms, with  buildings,  machinery, 
stork,  seed,  every  thing  complete,  house  furnished,  or 
partially  Improved  farms,  or  building  lots,  in  San¬ 
born,  Barnes  Co,,  North  Dakota,  rm  the  great  "North¬ 
ern  Ihudric":  mid  southern  terminus  of  the  "Sanborn 
C,  it  r.  M  •*:  and'T.  T.  S  iuboru  &  C.  R  R., "crossing 
the N  1’.  nt  Snnltoru.  giving  this  best  pukola  town  u 
si  ill  greater  boom -8  section  ml  Joining  Sanborn  (and 
"Uartiam's  addition"),  am!  a  section,  half  a  mile  from 
N.  P.  R.  It.  track,  live  and  it  half  uiljes  east  of  Bis 
niarck.  Capital  of  Dakota,  for  sale  in  whole  sections. 
— Also  X)  acres  for  sale  Just  outside  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  and  city  lots -Too  much  care  for  a  man  at 
slxtv;  must  sell  some -Half  on  time  at  7  per  cent. 
Write  I.  W.  KA RN C  M,  owner.  258  Halsey  st.  Brooklyn. 
N\  Y.. during  March;  after  that,  nt  Sanborn,  North 
Dakota. 


,ll>‘* 

■&gt 

ifane* 
,u  live 

i  uf^\n 

><*«  S 


FOR  S  A  I.K.  V  beautiful  place  of  7  or  IS  acres— 
Galena,  Maryland,  near  ChPMipoakci  Bar.  Commo¬ 
dious  hnlldtngS;  choice  fruit;  <K»  hives  Italian  bees; 
healthy  locution:  good  society,  sen  food,  game,  Ac. 
Address  Dr.  W  ill.  G  P helps,  on  the  premises. 

jVTAR  Y  LA  N  D  FAKWS.  Book  and  Map  free. 
1*1  by  C.  E.  SIT  ANA  HAN,  Attorney,  Fusion,  Md. 

UiQVI  AUn  C1QIJC  For  Fruit,  Drain  and  Onus,  on 
rnaniLUnU  rAnlrlu  suit  water.  $7d  to  $50  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free.  ISLEU  At  ME  EE  I  NS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FARMS  iiemeut.  Illustrated  circular  free. 


on  James  River,  Va..  In  a  Northern  set- 
*ut.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont.  Va. 


T  ,,,,,1  T  no  n  o  Netting  Investors  S  percent. 

I  j.llltL  IjOcUIS  Principal  and  Interest  guar- 
auteed.  Guaranty  bused  on  capital  of  *75,00n.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Isiun  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 

WHY  GO  YV'STf  Wo  have  a  large  list  of  the 
best  Chester  < 'minty  tl'n.i  FARMS.  Miias  and  Hotels, 
at  cost  of  buildings.  Land  thrown  in.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  Gen.  C.  Mnraliall,  Real  Estate  Agent, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


gttiiSteUancausi  vrvtioin^. 


Plushes  and  Broeaile  Velvets  for 

DiTPUUinQV  Semi  4NV.  for 
rAlunnUnk  samples.  Empire 
Silk  Works,  Cllntonville,  Ct. 


SILKS— 

_  THIS  Simo  GOLD  R4N0  BIND'  »V- 

M  l  lllll  lllllfcn  l  Solid  Gobi  or  oioiwy  tv funoed , in 
jgrlU'lTiVjg  xu  dcyo.1  velvet-lined  racket.  *«**« 

- - — —-«^(>y|aJT,rlr4of..nr 

Pi)ur  DFtri  llualnkl*«i  Frwmuni  V  wills  a 


50 


mm 


gmplewteirtis  ami  pachincvy. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  tint tl ex.  Wold  nt  n  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford’s  A  Ininnac  and  (look  Hook 
scut  free 

RumfordChemleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHON  Y  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  HOW  TO 

'  FOK  "  Cnllirute  nll  Farm  Crop*  In 
on  rt  r  IT  tboBeal  Manner;  Breed. Feed 
Hr!  II  r  I  I  and  Care  for  Stock.  Grow 
r  i  V 1  1  II T  Fruit,  Ylnnuge  Furru  Busi¬ 
ness;  Ylnkr  Homes  Hnppy.  HOW  TO  M  A  K  E 
MOSEY  ON  THE  FARM.  Every  Farmer  should 
have  a  copy.  StiO  Page*.  140  Illustrations. 
Write  for  fall  description  to 

J.  C.  McCURDY  Si  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  | 

GOOD  NEWS~ 

TO  LADIES  I 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered,  Now  s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  oar  celebrated  'Peas 
and  Coffee*,  ft  mi  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Hold  Baml  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Ten  -et,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Fet.  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  fidlnsrtlctilar*  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  889.  31  and  33  Vesey  St..  Now  xork. 


-  hall,  ball—  -  our  nprrv  ilUll  *»••*■*  ‘  .X-.WUOU  ■*  "  -  - 

a-,,,,,  aT.h  fan  t  DWt-pild  fur4f-\,  3  for  |1.SL  OS.rioidvUu*- 

■  a  New  c.8S4i  Chromo  Cards,  no  i  alike,  with  name 
■+*  M  Or..  18  nkx  »1  Gko,  l.UkSD*  Co..N*ssaU,  N.Y. 

DRUNKENNESS 

CURE0  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  STAGES. 

DR.  HAINES’  GOLDEN  SPECIFIC 

positively  destroys  the  appetite  for  Alcoholic 
liquors  in  2b  days,  tones  the  stomach,  purines  the 
Wood,  nld* digestion,  strengthens  the  nrrV.es.  Can 
be  administered  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient  by  simply  placing  it  in  tea,  coffee,  or 
imletesnt  food.  It  nn  «*r  fails.  Cures  guaranteed. 
For  further  Information,  address 

GOLDEN  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 

IRA  RACK  ftTKEKT,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Double  Sul lu  Enameled  Chrotuo  Curds,  Wsv 
atylci,  name  in  uoM  **  JcU  I0c.«  &  su  L*oaunt 

^  Solltl  King  50c,  III  p.  .  A  Ulus,  fl.HO.  ijfciiU* 
.VibuuioF^uiuiilc*  Sic.  l*KO.  \\  .  ADAMS,  W^illAVtii.U 

iMORPHINE  HABIT 

Inu.  H.  fl.  RANK,  or  iho  DvQulncef 

_  ^  lilornd,uow  oftbr*  a  IlorucUy  whorebjr 

•ny  ono  can  cure  hlnuil! quickly  anil  |>nialcaaly«  F or  lostlrno* 
dUIi  and endoraomonta from  eminent  nio*tlcM  mcn.,%o.,ad«1reaa 

If.  Ha  KINK,  A. H.,  31. D.,  100  Fulton  SU,  Now  York  City* 


INCREASE  THE  CROP  BY  THOROUGHLY  PULVERIZING  THE  SOIL. 


Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  and 
Floating  Harrows,  Culti¬ 
vator!.,  Ac,,  Ac. 

The  teeth  are  arranged  to  cut  and  move  the  earth 
like  so  many  small  plows.  Every  inch  of  ground  is 
moved  and  pulverized  tire  inches  deep  If  desired. 

THE  ”  WHIPPLE''  HARROW  Is  strong  and  well 
made;  Is  adapted  to  *0101,111  or  rough  laud,  and  the 
teeth  being  independent,  adjust  themselves  to 
rocky  and  uneven  surfaces. 

These  Harrows  accomplish  more  with  the  same 
power  than  any  other  Harrow  known,  and  can  be 
used  for  a  greater  ,  ariety  of  work. 

THE  SULKY  HARROWS  can  be  adjusted  for  use 
as  Riding  or  Walking  Coru  Cultivators,  and  when 
deulred  Broadcast  Grain  Seeders  arc  furnished. 

Ample  time  for  trial  allowed  before  settlement. 

Spnd  for  pamphlets  describing  our  various  styles 
of  Harrows  and  Cultivator*:  also  the  Champion 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  DrllL 


CERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  KEYSTONE  «  ~ 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  nil  glvln*  perfect  Bati*ftu-tlon. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 


WASHER. 

,  m  .  .  -ra ..  _ _ _  .1  I  nee  TnTtlVTftjT 


Will  wash  deader,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  World.  W  e  challenge 
any  manufacturer  tn  produce  a  better  Washer. 

Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Year*, 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  lie  damped  to  any  sized 
tub  like  a  Wr  merer.  Made  of  mall  cable 
iron, galvanized,  ai  i  d  will  outlast  an  y  two  wooden 
machine-.  Agent*  wanted  Exclusive  Terri-^ 
tor>'-  Our  attputs  all  over  thecoautryaws  making 
from  ®73  to  $3:<l  M  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 

Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 

KEYSTONE'WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  caper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  tfe  CO..  Frio,  Pa. 


The  Automatic  Hand  GornlBean  Planter 

Adjusts  perfectly  to  depth  and  number  of  kernels  wanted.  You 
can  see  the  seed 'for  each  hill  before  planting  it.  All  possible 
'advantages.  Send  for  circular  and  price.  ,  „  w 

WIARD  PLOW  CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y- 

,SENl 

NOYY,  if  yon  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Farming.Gar- 
dc-nuig  or  Trucking,  for  our 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  contain¬ 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  illustra- 


gigY-  Before  buying:  an  expensive 
Harrow,  send  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow,  and 
Pulverizer,  in  Oak  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  used  by  150,000  best  farmers- 
and  has  been  manufactured  for  15 
years.  It  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  over  1,000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  XT.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  The 
Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva? N.Y. 


APKX  II ARROW 

«  the  rifthi  one. 
IndaStrnotiiiI«.— No  con¬ 
signment?,  but  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Agents  Wanted.  Cheat. 
Rollers.  Cycle  Cutters  for 
dry  fodder  or  ensilage. 
Steam  F-ng  ties  and  llor-e- 
Powers,  r vein  Cutfer  with  paver.  *100.  Others  $6. 
Ensilage  Congress  Reports  mailed  n.-uts  mien. 
The  \ .  V.  Plow  t  o.,  55  IfivtnuU  8L,  S.  V. 


TROWBRIDGE 

iyBROAD-CAST^i 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN. 

The  .Host  Simple  Churn 
Eve-  Invented. 

glescrtption  mailed  free.  Send  address 

*  YV.  II.  HART  LB  \  - 

hunker  G’it*,  Ohio. 


ion  Saw  Mill, 

o 


(SEND  FOR  DF.SCW’TIVF  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYEHS  &  SCHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  3c  323  Front  St,, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  YIHNTION  'I'll IS  PAPER.  _ 

ROAD  MACHINES 


AY  LHT 


Sond  for  IQuatrmtodi  Catalogue  of  now  Macbinots  auil 
valuable  improvement*  for  mating  roads.  Andrew 

-  S.  PENNOCK  Sl  SONS  CO.* 

Kennett  Square,  Pu.,  or  Fort  YVayne,  Ind. 


SEED  SOWER 

THE  BEST.  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grams,  gr-g-s  seeds,  lime.  salt.  a-Jiee,  fertill- 
'era — and  everything  requiring  broadcasting — any 
quantity  per  .acre,  better  ana  faster  than  by  any  other 
method.  *a>.-s  see.1  by  sowing  ::  perfectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  ns  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  lire  air  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
uttached  to  my  wagtat.  Lasrs  a  hfe-tiine.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  ran  be  driven.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  «ite«t  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  an  i  testimonials.  Mention  {Mb  paper. 

C.  Y\‘.  DOICK.  Treasurer, 

RACINE  HERDER.  CO.,  Pea  .Moines,  Iowa 

ms  CELKBBATKD 

“A.  P.  DICKEY"  FANNING  MILLS 

For  Farm 
uud  Ware¬ 
house  use 
lor  all  kind 
o  f  G  rai n 
aud  Seeds. 
rhi-seMills 
are  uteh  in 
every  cor¬ 
ner  ot  the 
civ  11  Ized 
world,  ami 
for  clean 
tng  almost 
,,ory  tain  *- 
They  are 
guaranteed 
_  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  in  all  respects  lu  any  oilier  Mill  made. 

Address  DICSST  A  PSASS,  J£»:tfi:mer«, 

Kuelue,  YY  lft. 

[This  is  tha  Finn  th»t  m*kea  the  Two  Section  Cast 
Iron  Field  Rolierau,i**Peerle8s Corn”Sheller. 

TUeir  goods  are  always  cousldercvl  among  tbo  best  made,  i— aoiwr* 
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;  Crusher  ahoLeveler. 
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How  times  change  I  In  Franklin’s  time 
electricity  was  a  wonder  and  a  terror.  Now 
we  make  light  of  it. 

“  How  came  that  coat  sleeve  with  such  a  big 
hole  in  it?”  indignantly  asked  a  mother  of  her 
ten  year-old  boy. — “Well,  ma,”  he  replied, 
‘the  fact  is,  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  till  I  bu’sted 


The  Largest  Private  Cam-Hatching  Establishment 
in  the  U.  S,  Buy  only  PURE  Carp.  Semi  for  price  list 

CHAS,  S.  MEDARV,  Little  Falls.  New  Jersev! 


“I  wonder  why  my  head  comes  out  of  the 
water  first  instead  of  my  feet?”  said  Jones  to 
Thomas  while  both  were  bathing.  “Well, 
the  lightest  always  comes  up  first,”  said 
Thomas. 

“When  I  have  a  cold  in  my  head,"  said  a 
gentleman  apologetically;  “I  am  always  stu-  | 
pid.”  “I  have  never  seen  him  when  he  hadn’t 
just  such  a  cold,”  whispered  a  third  party  in  i 
an  undertone.  I 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 

Highest  prise  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over 
large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Jolinsville, 

_ Montgomery  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Piawtlaum $ 


KILLING. 

Sporting  Doctor  (facetiously). — “Didn’t  see  anything  of  you  the  latter  part  of  our  run 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Brown.  Fast  thing!  Didn’t  kill,  though.  Ran  him  to  ground." 

Brown.— “  Ah !  Only  carried  out  the  second  half  of  your  usual  programme,  doctor. ”j 

[London  Fun. 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


Every  Family 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
^  ENGE  for  Constipation, 
Biliousness,  Headaehe, 
f t  \  Indisposition,  &c. 

SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

un  1  all  other  system* 


NEARLY  HALF  A  MILLION 


regulating  medicines. 
THE  lioSE  rs  SMALL, 
yCTIVF  THE  ACTION  PROMPT, 

Jfh  thf,  taste  delicious. 

Ladies  utid  ehildren 

V'pric'-,  25  eent».  Large  hoi..,  60  c«nt». 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Were  Sow  17  apd  Planted  iq  1553, with; 


Greatest  r . 

Agricultural  In 


Agricultural  in  yepiuicu 

of the  A  are  t  PO  per  cent*  of  Inbor,  Double* 

the  value  of  the  Manure.  Hproada  evenly  all 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  iu  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

KEMP  At  HFnHKE  HF’U  CO.,  Bjvwne.  W.  Y- 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co.’s 

SEEDS  and  plants 

CATALOGUE  FOR  I554.FREE  TO  ALL.  ^ 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


Peter  Henderson  %  C0.,j35&37CtortlEg-,dtSt,NewYark 


P|AWSmRJES 


WILLIAM  KHABK  *  CO. 

Nos.  304  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


BURPEE’S  MMlMM-D  WATERM  ELON 


As  the  Introducer*  of  ihe  now  celebrated  £ 


first  time,  ah  anmelj^iHnct  aiut m^tyjuttbla 

L.-  ^  .  r;  ~  -.^A  n-  ■  »t*  with  all  n.*1onKwwbU0 

beau  tilt'll,  tiniiity  mi,  rrrHUlilnc  than 

auv  other  mclou  ,  most  vlrliiMw.N,  rirb  aiigarr 

ably  guiui.  Htjrjice  <  Mam  moth  IroudbX  grows 
uni/urynttj  t<»  a  Urg*  r  "if  thim  uni  cil'-r  vari- 
tty  known.  I  mlm  unliuurv  t:u | 1  vutluu  we 

^ — x .  r.-j.  o,r.,(.,,---/oo 

Ibt.  Vigorous  growth,  matures  early,  and  la 

are  truly  Ironclad,  and  hare  even  been  dropped  from  the  shoulder  of  a  wan  without  burning.  The  hard- 
nej*  or  tenacity  la  in  the  outride  coating  or  enameling  of  tUo  ski.  a.  Without  uxc*pt\on  the  bc*t  variotT  for  a kipping 

mad  leaping.  *5e.  ,,‘T  Uk\ .;  6  l*(«  ».10.w- IN  PflQH  PRI7FQ  FOR  I8R/ 


Easy  to  Work.  Strong  and  Darnble. 

Most  If  el  in  hie  Mower 

_  TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 
*  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


LSICOMBAULT’S 


CADI  Ll I  I  Uul,  dclteotely  oui  .nl  have*.  moat  l.i-nmifal  goldtru  yellow 
:»lltv  fur  w»k.  Jutlrig  kotte.t  wo.thrr.  S&c.i  S  i>io?Iik«.  gl.OO.  t  0 

nrrrD  I  <,u  rtcalpt ,lf  only  I'd  Cent*  It.  «ua,|..,  ».■  Kill  »*nd  one 

UffLA  I  pkt.  each  of  thu  \v,o  i*rv  novelliu.  ui^ve-hiut.t-.l,  ftlofiu worth  the 

11  1,  of  llernre'.  Netted  Grni  M u.k  M.-lon,  onrret  a.  hooey,  aud  .  t/tm  In -  A 
Turnip  lieet,  he.t  t'.iuninea  Cabbage,  •  »rll,i,i  Burn?*'*  Sureheud 
nun,  tolieoa  :  Uiiuiid  \  t-llow  J>nnver*Oiilo«;  New  lied  lineeu Onion, im-  ^ 
Inii.t  rtiuH  I’l’tiliei.  I»rg#.  .wool,  red:  Hollow  Crown  l*»trH„lp,  Improved;  m 
nr.'l  evcelletit  ■  Fnrly  l.nti,  heurlel  11  utl lull  1  Uur|H-«’H  Improved  Long 
le  Top  Hunlch  Tti rulp.  earliest,  hniHl-oin.-  n,.,l  1.1  ting. ton'.  New  Favor-  0 
If.  I'ueLeU  eie  worth  Ketnll  Vnlue.  41.1*0;  hulwi  will  «en.l  the  Entire 
;r.  o.,v  ..t.lrc-,  lor  ONLY  f*0  "  KNT6  I  S’  STAMPS,  or  H  collection,  lor  jf2.  _ 
we  will  eeiid  .huve  ,  plcD.11’1  collection  of  If*  twIcOer.  er.l  ALSO  ope  pAckutenoh  9 
of  the  followliiK  -  Canadian  Wonder  Hoon,  dwarf,  dvdolou.  Ilttvor  n.  .trlug 
ru  Sweet  Corn,  .,r«rl«*t  a/  all ;  Teit-grtluh  Pean.  tqtintn.*  noitl.  full  nflurse.  0 
o hiilneCueainber. <"»<"  Ullcr:  Imperial  Itwarf  Large  Blbtied  Celery, 


Pronounced  by  Market.  Gardeners  to  bs 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  UBe. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANXJM  M’F’G  CORP., 
„  Hijiganum,  Conn. 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


undoubtedly  the  most  vnl- 
— lla^‘^e  an(i  reliable  Veteri- 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  lias  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  he 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  «0hio.  aidy-  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 


Iron  Ii*T«r»,  St.,1  B<-»rlug».  Bran  TARE  REAM. 

JUKBS,  UK  PAYS  TIIK  K«tIGH T . 
Sold  on  irl.L  W.rr.nt.  0  yew*.  All  .lv*.  .1  low. 
For  fro.  book,  fcUdma. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISeiUBTOH.  H- 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE 
SPEAYINS  FKUIT  TEEE3. 

Can  he  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
be  used  for.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PPM1*  CO., 
Lock  Box  4fil, 

Lock  port,  N.  Y  . 


ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 

Sulk^Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


HAS  IMPORTED 

90  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Ever  Imported 

From  France  to  America, 

Whose  Fnrlty  of  Blood  is  established  by  their 
U  lIi-<-«r<l<-d  IVdlgree.  In  the  Perch*- 

V»u  Stud  ftmik  of  Prune*,  well 
U  the  only  lira  ft  Howe  Record  at 

STUMONS  &  mills 

Now  on  hand.  All  Stallion*  Guaranteed  Brreder*. 

Cat&logue  free.  Aourt*.,  M  W.  Dl  NillA  11,  tVuyne, 
Da  Page  Co.,  Illinois.  (35  mile*  west  of  Chicago,  ohC. 
A  H.-W,  R’y, 


Still  maintains  Its  posltlou  as  the  BEST 
Sl> it  I  N  (.  .  T OPT II 

Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 

Sold  aeparuti-  or  combined.  Thousands  In  use  V\  Ya,/  W  *4  1  / 

and  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries  and  /All  ■.  1  *  B/l  ■  1/ 

orders  from  the  N.  E.  States,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Del.,  N.  —  // 1  I  F  1 NW  il  VII  /,M  f  ’let 

aid.,  Va.,  and  W  Va..  should  b<' addressed  to  _ W,...  //  I  I  l\\I//#/  VI  A/  1/  /  r^f 

G.  B.  OLIN  &  Co.,  c^tSDA'  !  1/ 

From  Oal..  Ore..  Wash.  Tor.  and  New  to  Batchelor  / 

&  WvUe,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  From  all  other  States  H 

and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Ill , 

and  Wls-.TIIE  GALE  HULKY  HAKKOVV 

IMANiTFACTUBlNCr  CO.,  IlctriMl,  Mich.  From  all  other  territory  to 

ALBION  MANIJF.  CO.,  Albion,  Midi 


eleven  different  sizes.  For  reduced  prices, etc.,address 
THE  CHAMPERLIN  JLFG.  CO„  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1781 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 
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Biographical. 


P.  J.  A.  BERCKMANS. 

Prosper  Julius  Alphonse  Berekmans,  a  like¬ 
ness  of  whom  is  shown  on  our  first  page,  was 
bora  in  Belgium  in  1830.  at  Aemhnt,  near 
Brussels.  He  w  as  the  son  of  Dr.  Louis  Edouard 
Berekmans,  a  gentleman  noted  for  his  emi¬ 
nence  iu  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  such  subjects  among 
the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  aud 
pomologists  of  Europe.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  fami¬ 
lies  of  Belgium.  He  grew  up  iu  au  atmos¬ 
phere  of  horticultural  surroundings,  and  from 
liis  father  and  his  father’s  associates,  all  cul¬ 
tivated  and  eminent,  although  amateur,  pomo¬ 
logists,  he  imbibed  his  taste  for,  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  horticulture-  He  received  a  liberal 
education  in  Belgium,  where  he  graduated 
with  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  his  education 
was  finished  in  France. 

His  first  initiation  into  pomologieal  work 
was  in  assisting  Alexander  Bivort  aud  his 
father,  Dr.  Louis  Berekmans,  two  leading 
pomologists,  iu  the  preparation  of  the  “Album 
de  Pomologie,”tlie  best  aud  most  complete  work 
of  ics  time  ou  pomology,  and  still  a  standard 
authority.  This  was  from  1848  to  1850,  and 
at  eighteen  he  showed  great  zeal  and  taste  in 
that  study  aud  science  to  which  his  life-work 
has  been  devoted,  in  1850  he  came  to  the  U nited 
States  on  a  visit,  aud  after  prospecting  he 
concluded  to  remain.  He  then  purchased  a 
large  amount  of  property  in  Upper  Georgia, 

His  father  came  to  this  country  in  1851,  and 
settled  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Dr.  Berekmans 
bought  a  large  estate,  improved  it.  aud  even 
brought  his  largo  collection  of  fruit  trees  from 
Belgium.  He  had  at  the  time  the  largest 
collection  of  pears  known  in  Europe.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Berekmans,  and  they 
remained  iu  New  Jersey  six  years,  but  owing 
to  the  hard  climate  they  moved  to  Georgia  in 
1857,  and  purchased  '  ‘  Fruitland, '  near  Au¬ 
gusta.  This  place  they  improved,  beautified 
and  extended,  and  Mr.  Berekmans  at  this 
place,  the  first  of  his  family,  turned  to  profit 
the  profession  and  tastes  which  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  forefathers  for  generations  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  diversion  and  for  scientific  study  of 
nature  in  her  most,  beautiful  form. 

At  “Fruitland  ”  his  earnest  life  began,  and 
here  lie  devoted  his  time,  energy  and  means 
to  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  largest  commercial  nurseries 
iu  the  Southern  States.  Father  and  son  took 
as  their  mission  the  promotion  of  horticulture, 
ami  on  the  organization  of  the  first  horticul 
tnral  society  in  Georgia,  in  1850,  Dr.  Berck- 
mans  was  made  its  first  president,  the  late 
Wm.  N.  White,  of  Athens,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Berekmans  was  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  active  members.  After 
the  war  between  the  States,  Mr  Berekmans, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  fruit,  growing 
as  a  source  of  national  wealth  and  State 
progress,  brought  together  a  few  kindred 
spirits  and  organized,  in  1870,  the  Georgia 
State  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  lie  was 
elect*  i  the  first  president,  which  position  he 
has  held  ever  since.  The  society  stands  in  the 
lead  of  kindred  organizations  in  the  land  on 
account  of  his  active  efforts  and  high  posi¬ 
tion.  and  through  his  influence  and  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  Georgia, 
he  has  added  largely  to  the  educational  ad¬ 
vancement  and  material  wealth  of  his 
adopted  State.  His  good  work  has  been  hap¬ 
pily  appreciated,  and,  besides  the  universal 
favor  and  high  opinion  of  all  who  know  him, 
he  has  been  honored  witn  the  Master’s  degree 
by  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  elected  to 
honorary  and  corresponding  membership  of 
many  French  and  American  Societies, 

During  the  past  35  years  Mr.  Berekmans 
has  originated  and  disseminated  a  number  of 
valuable  new'  fruits  Chief  araoug  them  are 
the  Peen  to,  now  the  most  profitable  peach 
grown  in  Florida,  aud  the  Thurber  and  the 
Picquet,  two  of  the  favorite  aud  most  profita¬ 
ble  peaches  for  Illinois  and  several  sections 
of  the  West.  All  this  time  Mr.  Berekmans 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  press  of  the  country,  and  he  has 
brought  Southern  horticulture  more  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  world  than  any  other  man. 
For  four  years  he  was  editor  of  tbe  Farmer 
aud  Gardener,  published  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
then  recognized  as  the  leading  horticultural 
paper  of  the  South. 

In  1800  Mr.  Berckmaus  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Pomologieal  Society,  and  was 
at  once  put  ou  important  committee  work 
with  tbe  late  Dr.  Warder  aud  Robert  Buist. 
In  1871  he  succeeded  Mr.  Chas.  Downing  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Native  Fruit, 
which  position  be  retained  continuously  until 
the  last  session  of  the  National  Society  in 
Philadelphia  fn  Septemlier,  1883.  when  be 
was  elected  its  first  Vice-president.  He  pre- 


the  veuerable,  eminent  and  beloved  President, 
Hou.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  By  virtue  of  this 
eminent,  position,  aud  his  acknowledged 
abilities,  Mr.  Berekmans  ranks  among  the  very 
first  hort  iculturists  in  the  Union,  and  when  a 
representative  man  of  this  profession  was 
wanted  as  foreign  commissioner  to  visit  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  to  look  after  a 
proper  foreign  exhibit  for  the  Horticultural 
Department  of  the  approacing  World’s  Expo¬ 
sition  and  Cotton  Centennial  in  New  Orleans, 
be  was  eboseu  as  pre-eminently  the  man  best 
fitted  for  this  responsible  mission. 


.jJomo  logical 


NOTES  ON  COTEMPORARY  TOPICS. 

OUR  FUTURE  ORCHARDS. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Are  you  prepared  for  the  new  departure 
which  threatens  to  be  inaugurated  and  adopted 
as  to  the  right  location  for  apple  orchards, 
or  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  above  Cairo?  Western  fruit  au¬ 
thorities.  like  those  of  the  East,  ha/e  been 
unanimous  in  teaching  that  the  proper  place 
for  the  planting  of  orchards  is  on  the  highest 
and  driest  land,  and  especially  for  the  prairies, 
on  the  swells  and  ridges  which  break  the 
monotony  of  the  general  level.  The  quite  ex¬ 
traordinary  crop  of  apples  grown  last  year  on 
the  low  and  level  prairies  of  eastern  Central 
Illinois,  and  the  comparative  barrenness  of 
orchards  on  the  swells  and  ridges  there, 
prompted  investigation  of  the  causes,  and  the 
result  is  a  general  conviction  that  our  future 
orchards  must  be  planted  just  on  the  spots 
the  old  authorities  taught  us  to  avoid. 


The  apple  orchards  in  Northern  and  Central 
Illinois  have  been  decaying  and  dyiug  for  the 
last  few  years;  but  this  barrenness  aud  decay 
are  mostly  coufiued  to  those  situated  bn  high 
land,  while  low-land  orchards  are  not  only 
healthy  but  generally  fruitful  aud  last  year 
very  exceptionally  so.  The  reason  why  or¬ 
chards  were  planted  at  all  on  low  lands,  grew 
out  of  theeircumstancetbat  in  many  cases  first, 
settlers  on  the  prairie  found  it  inconvenieutto 
build  elsewhere  than  ou  a  public  highway, 
aud  in  so  doing  they  could  not  always  choose 
an  elevated  spot.  The  site  for  t  he  bouse  being 
chosen,  the  orchard  was  planted  near,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  generally,  if  possible, 
to  the  north  or  the  west,  to  afford  protection 
from  the  north  and  west  winds  in  the  Winter. 
Personal  examination  having  been  made  and 
facts  obtained  from  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  amateurs  last  Fall,  it  was  ascertained  that 
for  Champaign  County,  low-land  orchards, 
almost  without  exception,  were  healthy' and 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  line  fruit,  while  tbe 
orchards  on  elevated  situations  were  quite  as 
exceptionally'  barren,  and  in  most  cases  going 
to  decay.  These  facts  having  been  stated  and 
the  question  raised  in  the  Prairie  Fanner,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  its  Winter  meeting  at  Bloom¬ 
ington.  in  December,  where  there  was  an 
animated  discussion,  and  mauy  new  facts 
were  brought  out:  and  facts  conclusive 
euough  to  convince  tbe  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  Hon.  John  M.  Pearson,  of  Godfrey.  I1L, 
Mr.  Vickroy,  of  Bloomington ,  Ill.,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
Warsaw,  El.,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  society,  that 
orchards  on  low  lands  were  more  healthy  and 
fruitful  than  those  on  high  lands. 


But  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  why  do 
orchards,  apple  and  others,  do  w'ell  on  low' 
lands,  and  why  ill  on  high?  Simply,  if  not 
only,  because  cm  low  lands  they  are  full  fed 
and  on  high  lauds  half  starved— the  former 
because  of  the  sufficiency  of  water,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  because  of  tbe  lack  of  it.  The  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food  for  fruit  trees  as  well 
as  for  all  other  vegetation,  are  absorbed  or 
taken  up  by  the  feeding  roots  only  when  in  a 
state  of  solution.  If,  t.heu,  there  is  a  lack  of 
moisture  to  perform  this  office,  the  roots  can¬ 
not  supply  the  mineral  elements  of  plant  food, 
wliieh  are  not  only  essential  of  themselves, 
but  just  as  essential  to  the  healthy  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  portion  of  the  food. 
Trees  on  high  lands  or  lands  having  slope 
and  quick  surface  drainage,  do  not  get  the 
benefit  of  more  than  half  the  water  which 
falls  under  and  around  them,  while  trees  on 
level  lands  get  it  all  and  ou  low'  lands,  all  and 
the  wash  from  higher  grounds  These  truths 
apply  more  particularly  to  a  level  country, 
where  the  strata  lie  nearly  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Where  the  strata  tilt  or 
are  inclined,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  orchards 
on  high  lands  or  on  slopes  with  quick  sur¬ 
face  draiuage  may  be  abuudantly  supplied 
with  moisture  aud  do  remarkably  well,  the 
water  supply  coming  from  the  rain,  which, 
falling  further  up,  finds  its  way  through  the 
snncrinonmlKMil  strata  to  them. 


On  investigation,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  these  constant  conditions  prevail  where 
orchards  are  situated  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  vigor,  heakb  and  fruitfulness:  first,  the 
soil  is  naturally  deep  aud  rich,  or  has  beeu 
made  so  by  manures  or  fertilizers,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  there  is  ever  present  moisture  enough  in 
it  to  make  the  necessary  mineral  solutions  iu 
abundance.  To  be  sure,  less  water  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  a  rich  soil  to  make  these  solutions 
than  in  a  poor  soil,  but  a  poor  soil  with 
abundant  water  will  probably  grow  healthier 
and  more  productive  trees  than  rich  soil 
where  moisture  is  lacking— a  fact  which  may 
help  to  explaiu  the  anomalies  of  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  some  orchards  ou  poor  land  and 
the  barrenness  of  others  on  land  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  character.  As  to  the  question  of  drainage 
on  low  prairie  lauds,  there  are  some  doubts 
about  its  necessity  or  propriety,  a  fact  well 
stated  in  the  discussions  of  t  he  society  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  an  experienced  and  extensive 
orchardist  of  Fayette  County,  111.  Said  he, 
“1  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the  tile  draiuage 
of  orchards.  Our  trees  need  more  water 
than  they  usually  get.  They  do  not  suffer 
from  too  much  water,  but  from  dry  Sum¬ 
mers  and  rolling  land.” 


Whether  the  above  facts  and  truths  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  other  sections  than  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  above  Cairo.  1  do  not  know;  but  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  they  do,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  known  as  the  “Upper  Cotton  Bek.”  The 
fruit  books  and  their  authors  have  taught 
that  orchards  should  in  every  case  be  planted 
on  high  and  dry  laud,  and  these  directions 
have  been  followed.  This  advice,  partly  the 
result  of  Dome  experience,  but  mostly  borrow¬ 
ed  from  English  and  European  authorities, 
w'as,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  half  a  centu¬ 
ry  ago,  when  population  was  limited,  cultiva¬ 
tion  confined  to  narrow  areas,  and  few  changes 
bad  been  wrought  on  the  earth’s  surface,  by 
cutting  down  forests  and  opening  channels, 
aud  hastening  the  depart  ure  of  rain  by  ditch 
and  tile  drainage.  The  mistakes  iu  fruit  cul¬ 
tivation  we  have  made,  lesult  from  our  not 
seeing  and  acknowledging  these  changes;  but 
adhering  to  old  methods  and  practices  under 
a  new  dispensation,  which,  earlier,  called  for  a 
gradual,  aud,  later,  a  radical  change.  In  con¬ 
clusion;  after  some  study  of  the  problem,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  most,  sick  ap¬ 
ple  and  other  fruit  trees,  not  too  far  gone, 
situated  on  a  soil  of  average  natural  fertility, 
whether  North  or  South,  may  be  restored  to 
fair  health  and  fruitfulness  by  securing  to  tbe 
earth  under  them  and  their  roots,  double  the 
annual  rainfall  common  to  tbe  spot. 


THE  EARLY  RICHMOND  CHERRY  IN 
THE  WEST. 


In  looking  over  the  Rural  of  December 
23,  the  notes  of  “H.  H.,”  in  regard  to  the 
Early  Richmond  Cherry  arrested  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  thought  was  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  them  as  regards  the  West.  But  on 
look’ng  over  his  comments  more  carefully, 
they  seem,  to  our  loss,  to  be  true— to  our  loss, 
for  the  reason  that  r  kb  the  exception  of  same 
of  the  not  well-known  Morel  log,  we  have  no 
better  varieties,  and  that  the  Early  Richmond 
has  been,  of  necessity,  generally  planted. 
Here,  iu  the  heart  of  tie  West,  the  Early 
Richmond  is  not  as  handy  as  could  be  desired. 

rlbe  experimental  cherry  orchard  of  tbe 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames.,  containing 
large  trees  mostly  of  this  variety,  was  badly 
injured  by  the  last  Winter.  In  the  early  Spring 
the  wood  was  very  dark,  the  sap  commenced 
to  ferment  with  the  first  warm  weather,  and 
the  bark  parted  from  tbe  wood  as  easily  as 
that  of  the  willow  i  n  its  growing  season.  The 
only  part  alive  was  a  small  portion  of  the 
cambium  layer.  Some  of  the  trees  died,  aud 
tt  e  rest  had  barely  enough  life  to  start  growth. 
The  new  growth  made  the  past  Summer  on 
the  branches,  covers  the  dead  wood  of  pre¬ 
vious  years’ growth;  on  the  trunks  it  is  cou¬ 
fiued  to  narrow,  irregular  strips,  leaving 
spaces  with  the  dead  earlier  growth  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  past  Summer  the  leaves  have 
not  been  very  healthy,  but  they  have  uot  suf¬ 
fered  as  badly  as  those  on  younger  tree*.  11 
the  trees  bad  had  the  strength  to  have  ma¬ 
tured  it,  there  would  have  been  a  good  crop. 
Tbe  blossoms  set  well,  but  the  young  fruit  soon 
dropped  While  the  trees  have  made  but 
little  und,  itv  most  eases,  no  new  extension  of 
growth,  the  preparation  in  the  way  of  flower 
buds  for  next  year’s  fruit  is  something  won¬ 
derful,  and  the  work  to  perfect  the  crop  will 
probably  exhaust  their  remaining  strength. 

The  young  trees  ou  the  grounds,  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  budding  aud  grafting  new  ex 
porimental  varieties  on,  were  killed  to  the 
snow  line  by  the  last  test  Winter,  and  tbo 
young  sprouts  that  came  up  in  1883  were  uot 
able  to  show  a  healthy  leaf  during  the  entire 
Summer.  They  dropped  off  as  fast  as  they 
developed,  so  the  young  trees  had  only  a  tuft 


of  deformed,  fungus- colored  young  leaves  near 
the  growing  points.  This  was  also  their  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Stun mer  of  1882.  This  Winter 
not  boiug  as  severe  as  the  last,  is  not  likely  to 
do  them  as  much  damage. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  Northwest 
show  that  the  condition  of  the  Early  Richmond 
Cherry  here  is  not  an  exceptional  one.  Prof. 
Budd,  in  his  notes  in  the  State  Register  on  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting,  says: 
“The  general  sentiment  expressed  was  that 
the  Early  and  Late  Richmond  and  English 
Morello  Cherry  trees  were  too  short-lived  and 
irregular  in  bearing  to  give  satisfactory  prof¬ 
its  to  tbe  commercial  orchardist.’’ 

While  it  is  possible  that,  the  Kentish  Cherries 
with  well-ripened  wood,  would  endure  our 
ordinary  Winters,  the  liability  of  their  leaves 
to  become  diseased  and  the  consequent  poorly 
ripened  condition  oT  tlieir  wood  cells,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  tlieir  beco-ning  very  success¬ 
ful  with  us. 

Ames,  Iowa.  l.  e.  b. 


PLANT  STANDARD  PEARS. 

It  is  an  old  adage:  “  Who  plants  pears 
plants  for  his  heirs,”  but  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  old. 
when  applied  to  many  varieties  of  our  grafted 
pear  trees.  Probably  the  long  waiting  neces¬ 
sary  for  fruiting  a  chance  seedling  tree  has 
occasioned  the  sentiment  expressed  above, 
aud  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  mauy  minds. 
1  remember  when  a  boy,  being  told  that  it 
took  30  years  for  a  pear  tree  to  come  into 
fruitage,  and  it  was  encouragingly  added  “a 
l>ear  tree  will  live  for  more  than  100  years.” 
A  few  facts  have  been  noticed  by  me  from  a 
collection  of  33  varieties  of  staudard  pears, 
planted  iu  1881,  which  may  interest  those  who 
like  to  eat  pears  rather  than  give  them  to 
their  heirs. 

My  trees  were  three  years  old ;  all  grew,  and 
only  one  has  since  died.  The  second  year 
Bloodgood  bore  three  fine  specimens,  and 
Bartlett  the  same.  The  third  year  quite  a 
number  began  to  bear  fruit,  as  follows: 
Doyenne  d’Ete,  Bloodgood, Petite  Marguerite, 
Beurre  Bose,  Sheldon,  Bartlett,  Be  uni5  Gris 
d’  Hiver,  Beiirre  Clairgeau.  Here  are  25  per 
cent  of  the  varieties  bearing  after  growing 
two  full  seasons. 

My  2(i  varieties  of  dwarf  trees,  planted  at 
the  same  time,  have  not  done  as  well  as  the 
standards,  though  reported  to  be  earlier 
bearers.  The  following  varieties  have  fruited 
after  two  full  seasons  growth :  Belle  Lucrative. 
Kieffer,  Duchesse  d'Angoulcme  and  Doyenne 
d’  Alencon.  being  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  varieties.  All  of  these  are 
supposed  to  do  well  on  quince  roots.  (Not  the 
Kieffer. — Eds  ].  One  experiment  standing- 
alone  m a}'  not  be  convincing,  yet  it  may 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  prejudice  against 
planting  standard  pears.  c.  e.  l. 

Beach  View,  N.  J. 
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other. 

MOLE  TRAPS. 

As  Spring  approaches,  it  may  be  well  again 
to  refer  to  the  experiments  mad  2  here  last 
season  with  mole  traps,  since  there  are  few 
inquiries  which  come  to  us  ofteucr  than  the 
one  “How  shall  I  rid  my  garden  of  moles?” 
Previous  to  last  year  we  had  deemed  tbe  use 
of  traps  impracticable— that  is  to  say,  the 
traps  were  found  to  be  of  more  trouble  than 
service.  Wo  had  previously  exhausted  the 
list  of  other  reputed  methods  of  killing  or 
driving  the  pests  away  .such  us  poisoning  corn . 
putting  tar  iu  their  runs,  planting  riotous 
near  them,  etc.,  etc.,  without  any  good  effect. 
Of  all  the  traps  tested,  there  were  but  two,  as 
will  L>e  seen  by  reference  to  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  of  Oct.  18,  1883,  which  were  of  any 
use,  and  these,  if  properly  set,  may  be  trusted 
to  catch  every  mole  that  attempts  to  pass 
them. 

The  Hale  trap  has  advantages  over  the 
Isbell  in  minor  particulars,  aud  it  is  a  more 
costly  aud  perhaps  durable  device.  If  set  with 
care,  we  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  prove 
fully  as  effectives  the  other.  Nevertheless  it 
so  happened  that  in  our  trials,  more  moles 
were  caught  by  the  Isbell  than  by  the  Hale, 
though  it  may  be  that  a  further  familiarity 
with  them  would  reverse  this  result.  The 
price  of  the  Hale  is  *2.50;  that  of  the  Isbell, 
*1.50.  The  following  report  has  lieen  furnish¬ 
ed  to  us  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  William 
Falconer : 

Mole  Traps. — I  was  very  much  interested 
in  your  report,  given  last  Fall,  of  the  result  of 
your  mole-trap  tests  as  experienced  in  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Some  days  after  reading  it, 
I  was  iu  New  York,  and  on  the  strength  oi 
your  recommendation  bought  a  Hale  ami 
an  Isbell  trap.  I  handed  them  to  W’ui.  South 
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ard,  one  of  my  workmen,  and  directed  him  to 
keep  them  set,  examine  them  at  least  every 
morning  and  evening,  place  them  wherever 
he  thought,  he  had  the  best  chance  of  catching 
a  mole,  and  keep  a  reconi  of  the  result,  and  I 
believe  he  attended  faithfully  to  the  traps  and 
showed  no  partiality.  Trapping  began  No¬ 
vember  2,  and  lasted  till  the  frost  so  hindered 
the  work  that  we  took  in  the  traps  for  the 
Winter.  The  following  is  the  result  as  given 
me  by  Win.  Southard: — Hale  mole  trap:  No¬ 
vember  ?,  one  mole;  November  9,  one;  De¬ 
cember  5,  one;  December  10.  one  mole.  Total, 
four  moles.  Isbell  trap:  November  3,  two 
moles;  November  5.  one;  November  10,  one; 
November  15;  one;  November  13,  one:  No¬ 
vember  14,  one:  November  19,  oue;  Novem¬ 
ber  54,  two;  December  6,  one;  December  7, 
one.  Total,  15  moles 


POTATO  EXPERIMENTS 
CONTINUED. 

Experiment  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much 
flesh  each  eye  should 
have  when  planted,  to 
produce  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 

Test  46,  A.  —  The 
seed  potatoes  were  se¬ 
lected  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  peeled,  all 
eyes  being  cut  off  ex¬ 
cept  the  strougestnear 
the  middle — that  is, 
whole  potatoes  were 
peeled  so  that  but  oue 
eye  was  left  with  a 
ring  of  skin  about  it. 

It  would  be  equivalent 
to  cuttin  4  out  all  the 
eyes  but  one.  and  then 
planting  the  whole  po¬ 
tato  as  if  it  were  a 
seed  piece  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  strong  eye.  The 
variety  was  the  Peer¬ 
less  —the  amount  of 

chemical  potato  fertilizer  used  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre.  They  were  planted,  as  in  all 
our  teste,  one  piece  (four  inches  deep)  every 
foot  in  trenches  (spade  wide)  three  feet 
apart  cultivation  flat  The  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  800.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  best 
five  weighed  three  pouuds  three  ounces.  There 
were  of  large  and  small  potatoes  at  the  rate  of 
1.40,560  to  the  acre,  or  niue-aud-two-tbirds  to 
a  hill. 

Test  47  A. — The  pieces 
were  cut  as  shown  by 
Fig.  89,  and  of  that  size.  'W/l W 

They  were  planted,  as  m 
46  A.  three  inches  deep.  •; 

So  many  of  the  pieces  % 

either  failed  to  sprout  or  \C 

died  after  sprouting  that 
no  estimate  could  be  W 

made  of  the  yield  per  „.  on 

acre. 

Iest  48  A.  In  this  test  cylindrical  pieces 
were  cut  through  the 
pota  o,  as  shown  at  Fig. 
90,  with  a  strong  eye 
upon  oue  end.  and  plant¬ 
ed  four  inches  deep.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
211.75  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Of  large  and 
small  there  were  at  the 
rate  of  87.150  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  or  six  to  a  hill. 

In  order  to  ascertain 
how  much  flesh  should 
be  left  to  an  eye  or  to 
the  eyes  of  seed  pieces, 
it  would  doubtless  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  repeat  the 
tests  hundreds  of  times 
in  different  soils  and 
with  different  varieties. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast,”  but  what  would 
be  enough  in  a  wet 
Spring  might  prove  too 
little  in  a  dry  one:  what 
might  serve  in  a  rich  scil 
might  prove  insufficient  in  a  poor  soil.  The 
quautity  of  flesh  which  should  go  with  each 
piece  is,  theoretically,  that  which  without  un¬ 
necessary  waste,  will  best  support  the  eyes  un¬ 
til,  by  the  growth  of  roots,  support  from  the 
flesh  is  uo  longer  required. 
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TESTS  WITH  NEW  VARIETIES  CONTINUED. 

Test  58  B,  Orwell.  Received  from  O.  H. 
Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vermont.  Lister's 
potato  fertilizer  and  uuleached  wood  ashes 
were  used  at  the  rate  of  590  pounds  of  the 
former  and  six  bushels  of  the  latter  per  acre. 
Seed  pieces  (two  eves  each)  planted  oue  foot 
apart  in  trenches  (spade  wide)  three  feet  apart. 
The  fertilizer  was  broadcasted  after  the  pieces 
hod  been  lightly  covered  with  soil.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  flat.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  798.60 
hsuels  to  the  acre.  Among  the  best,  five 


weighed  four  pounds  6 }■£  ounces.  Of  largo  and 
small  (rejecting  all  less  than  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter)  there  were  at  the  rate  of  200,376  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre,  or  13  4-5  to  a  hill  Tubers 
form  close  to  the  stalk.  Buff  skin,  shallow 
eyes,  irregular  in  form:  vines  very  long  and 
k  heavy — an  intermediate  as  to  ripening.  Eaten 
Nov.  10,  it  was  thought  to  bed  ry  ami  mealy. 
Flesh  white.  Flowers  large  and  of  a  lilac  color. 

Test  61  B.  Charlotte  XX  Extra.  From 
same.  Same  fertilizers  and  cultivation  iu 
every  way.  Yield  499.14  to  the  acre.  Best 
five  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  Large 
and  small  108,900  to  the  acre,  or  seven-and-one- 
half  to  the  hill.  Nearly  white  skin;  long, 
roundish;  eyes  sometimes  a  trifle  deep,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  91,  which  was  drawn  from  na¬ 
ture.  The  flowers  are  white,  the  potato  quite 
early.  Eaten  Feb.  28  :  flesh  nearly  white, 
and  not  as  dry  and  mealy  as  some. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 


A  FENCE  GRAPE-TRE1  LIS.  Fig.  95. 


Test  60  B.  Snow  Fairy.  From  same. 
Same  ferti fixation  and  treatment  in  every  way. 
Yield  399.30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five 
weighed  two  pounds  6J£  ounces.  Large  and 
small  116,160  to  the  acre,  or  eight  to  a  hill. 
Light  buff  skin;  very  smooth  and  shapely; 
round-oblong,  flattened;  few  eyes,  and  those 
on  the  surface.  Eaten  Sept.  25.  not  quite  dry. 
Flesh  not  as  white  as  its  name  would  indicate. 
Early. 

Test  67  B.  Clark’s  No.  1.  From  Hiram 
Sibley  &  Co.  Yield  566.50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Best  five  weighed  two  pounds  13}£  ouuces. 
Large  and  small  58,080  to  an  acre,  or  four  to 
a  hill.  Of  the  general  appearance  of  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Early. 

Test  02  B.  Sport  of  Late  Rose  (f).  From 
Frank  Osborn,  Castleton,  Reus.  Co..  N.  Y. 
He  writes:  “First  came  under  my  notice  at 
digging  time,  when  it  turned  out  22  potatoes 
to  the  hill,  all  of  marketable  size  {!).  aud  most 
ol'  them  extra  large  ( !  !).  I  saved  aud  plauted 
them  last  season,  and  fiud  them  two  weeks 
later  in  blossoming  than  the  Late  Rose.  They 
yielded  well,  though  the  season  was  dry — 
more  than  double  as  much  as  the  Late  Rose.” 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  587,69  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Large  aud  small  68.420,  a  large  average. 
Eaten  Nov.  25:  the  same  as  late  Rose  as  to 
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quality — dry,  mealy,  white  flesh.  Irregular  | 
iu  form,  rather  deep  eyes;  piuk  at  seed  end, 
and  sometimes  all  pmk.  Selections  should  be 
made  for  several  years  yet.  It  proved  with 
us  nu  intermediate  as  to  maturing. 

Did  the  Rural  tell  you  last  Fall  that  pota¬ 
toes  would  rule  low.  aud  that  it’ would  be  wise 
to  sell  them  early?  Well,  considering  the 
shrinkage  and  loss,  has  it  paid  you  to  keep 
them?  How  much  aro  they  worth  for  feed? 


firmly  oelieve  that  if  oue-half  the  time  and 
money  spent  in  testing  new  varieties  (to  prove 
most  of  them  worthless)  were  spent  iu  experi¬ 
menting  with  old  and  tried  kinds,  to  fiud  the 
right  amount  of  so<n1,  best  manures  and  mode 
of  cultivation,  the  results  would  bo  far  more 
satisfactory,  especially  if  we  took  as  much 
pains  in  selecting  seed  as  we  do  with  coni. 
For  early,  dig  or  mark  the  first  hills  ripening; 
from  these  select  the  best  specimens.  For  late. 


select  from  bills  that  produce  the  largest  num 
ber  of  good  specimens  later  in  the  season,  and 
there  will  be  a  large  gain  to  the  average  farmer 
Wallsrville.  Pa.  w.  e  m. 


Here  are  reports  of  two  small  experiments 
I  made  the  past  season  with  potatoes.  The 
first  was  with  “potatoes  under  straw.”  I 
plowed  a.  small  piece  of  sod  ground:  made  the 
furrows  tegular;  dropped  the  “seed”  between 
every  other  furrow  16  inches  apart;  then  har¬ 
rowed  the  ground  smooth  lengthwise,  covered 
the  furrows  well  with  straw,  and  left  the  crop 
to  look  out  for  itself  till  diggiug  time.  The 
season  was  unusually  wet,  which  was  unfavor¬ 
able  for  potatoes  under  straw,  as  the  mulch 
held  too  miueh  water.  I  kept  no  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  results,  but  the  yield  was  much  better 


than  that  of  those  beside  them  cultivated  iu 
the  usual  way. 

Iu  the  second  experiment  I  chose  large 
White  Elephant  Potatoes,  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  n  pouud  each,  and  planted  them 
in  five  rows  of  five  hills  each.  First  row.  or 
No.  1.  whole  yield  of  marketable  potatoes,  45; 
weight  of  large,  seven  pounds  six  ounces;  of 
small,  one  pound  14  ounces.  No.  2,  two  eyes 
on  a  piece;  two  pieces  iu  a  hill;  large,  38 — 
weight,  six  pounds  nine  ouuces;  weight  of 
small,  oue  pound  two  ounces.  No.  8,  two  eyes 
on  a  piece;  one  piece  in  a  hill;  large,  26 — 
weight,  five  pounds  eight  ounces:  weight  of 
small,  12  ounces.  No.  4,  one  eye  on  a  piece, 
two  pieces  in  a  hill;  large,  81 — weight,  seven 
t  ounds  four  ounces ;  weight  of  small.  14  ounces. 
No.  5,  one  eye  on  piece ;  one  piece  in  hill;  large, 
50 — weight  four  pounds  five  ouoces;  weight  of 
small,  eight  ouuces.  No.5  had  hardly  as  good 
a  chance  as  the  others,  being  on  the  outside  of 
the  row;  otherwise  all  had  an  equal  chance. 

This  little  experiment  goes  to  show  that  No. 
4,  one  eye  on  a  piece,  two  pieces  to  the  hill, 
was  the  most  profitable  way  of  seeding,  taking 
into  consideration  the  quantity  of  seed  and  the 
size  of  product.  This  has  been  a  poor  year 
for  experimenting  with  potatoes  on  account 
of  there  having  been  so  much  wet;  but  I 
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As  the  time  of  sowing  Spring  wheat  ap¬ 
proaches,  perhaps  a  little  of  my  experience 
in  regard  to  making  that  crop  a  success  would 
be  beneficial  to  my  brother  farmers.  In 
the  first  place,  procure  good  seed.  If  you 
want  to  sow  four  bushels  get  six,  and 
take  it  to  a  good  mill  where  two  bushels  of 
the  poorest,  shrunken  kernels  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  out,  or.  better  yet,  let  the  poorest  half  of 
the  quantity  be  removed.  Thus  you  have 
the  largest  kernels  to  sow.  which  will  make 
a  stronger  growth  and  longer  heads  than 
could  be  obtained  if  all  were  sown.  I  have 

tried  this  plan  three 
years,  and  know  to  a 
certain  ty  that  my 
wheat  improves.  No 
one  would  think  of 
planting  nubbins  of 
corn,  so  why  sow  poor 
wheat?  As  to  kind, 
the  Russian  White  is 
the  best,  as  it  closely 
resembles  a  Winter 
wheat  in  growth,  and 
yields  well.  In  regard 
to  soil,  select  the  best 
(this  is  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  raise  just 
their  own  bread).  If 
plowed  last  Fall,  so 
much  the  better;  if 
not.  plow  just  as  soon 
asdryenough.and  im¬ 
mediately  sow,  broad¬ 
cast,  salt  at  the  rate 
of  400  pounds  per 
aci-e,  or  one  barrel 
will  do.  Take  also  one 
barrel  of  unslaked 
lime,  slake  it  and  sow 
it  broadcast.  Go  over  the  ground  once 
with  a  harrow,  aud  let  it  lie  from  two  to  four 
weeks  before  sowing  the  wheat.  On  Fall- 
plowed  ground  the  lime  and  salt  can  be  sown 
when  there  is  a  light  snow;  no  need  of  har¬ 
rowing  then.  Salt  is  a  good  fertilizer,  and 
sure  death  to  wire- worms.  Lime  prepares  the 
soil  well  for  growing  wheat,  aud  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  clover.  I  have  pursued  this  plan  for 
three  years,  and  have  not  failed  to  raise  from 
29  to  56  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  finest  quality 
per  acre.  E.  G.  s. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

[Our  friend  evidently  has  a  soil  that  needs 
lime.  In  our  experience  such  au  amount  of 
salt  would  not  disturb  wire-worms. — Eds.] 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OF  AMERICAN 
WINES. 

A  RURAL  CORRESPONDENT  AMONG 
THE  WINE  MAKERS. 

“PURE  WINE”  SOLD  FOR  LESS  THAN 
THE  COST  OF  THE  GRAPES. 

THE  ACID  REDUCED  BY  WATER— THE 
SACCHARINE  MATTER  BROUGHT 
UP  BY  GLUCOSE. 

“we  must  have  grapes  enough  to  swear 

BY,” 

There  is  nothing  that  we  eat  or  drink  more 
mysterious  in  its  composition  or  that  requires 
so  much  faith  in  the  user  as  our  wines. 
Few  people  are  aware  how  universally  and 
vilely  wines  are  adulterated.  Of  the  imported 
wines  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sample  of  the  dark 
ones  not  compounded  of  poor  whisky,  log¬ 
wood  extract,  burnt  sugar,  and  various  drugs. 
Tbe  light  wines  and  champagnes  are,  at  best, 
largely  composed  of  American  cider  doctored 
to  order.  A  cider  firm  of  my  acquaintance 
shipped  to  France,  on  a  single  order,  over  25,- 
000  casks,  bought  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
being  manufactured  into  champagne  for  the 
American  market.  If  we  use  native  wines  we 
fare  but  little  better;  there  is  not  one  gallon 
in  a  thousand  of  the  purest  that  has  not  been 
“reinforced”  by  adding  one  pound  of  sugar 
or  glucose  to  each  gallon  to  “give  body” — i.  e. , 
to  generate  sufficient  alcohol  to  prevent  its 
turning  to  vinegar.  The  great  bulk  of  wine 
made  is  not  even  so  pure  as  that. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  traveled 
considerably  ill  the  grape  and  wine  producing 
seotious.  aud  have  visited  scores  of  wine 
makers,  and  inspected  their  cellars,  aud  with¬ 
out  calliug  names  or  mentioning  any  locality, 
I  propose  to  give  the  substance  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  principal  owuer  and  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  vineyards  and  wine  cel¬ 
lars  in  this  country,  as  showing  the  method  of 
manufacturing  a  very  large  share  of  the  wines 
used.  I  was  received  very  cordially,  and 
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placed  under  great  obligations  by  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  I  was  entertained  and 
shown  over  the  viuej'ards  and  through  the 
cellars,  not  only  of  his  company,  but  also  over 
all  the  principal  ones  of  the  vicinity.  He 
talked  very  freely  with  me,  and  answered  my 
questions  fully,  and  seemed  not  to  care  to  have 
any  information  given  considered  as  confiden¬ 
tial  or  secret.  Of  course,  as  my  visit  extended 
nearly  two  days,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a 
tithe  of  what  was  said,  or  to  give  it  exactly  in 
the  order  in  which  it  wag  said,  out  will  vouch 
for  the  exact  truth  of  the  statements. 

In  our  conversation  Mr.  “W  ” — 1  will  call 
him  that,  because  it  is  not  bis  name,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  stands  for  wine  and  water,  the  pro¬ 
duct  and  the  principal  ingredient — told  me 
that  the  demaud  for  Catawba  Grapes  for  table 
use  was  so  great  that  prices  were  firm  at  $80 
per  ton  delivered  at  the  press;  and  that  he 
could  then  only  get  the  poorer  grapes  and  culls, 
so  that  it  took,  on  an  average,  sixteen  pounds 
of  grapes  for  a  gallon  of  wine. 

I  asked,  “Do  Catawbas  alone  make  a  good 
wine?” 

W. — “No,  the  best  Catawbas  contain  about 
twice  too  much  acid  for  wine-making,  and  if 
we  use  them  alone  the  wine  takes  entirely  too 
long  a  time  to  'mellow' ;  that  is,  to  deposit  its 
excess  of  acid  in  the  form  of  crude  tartar  on 
the  casks,  and  even  then  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
‘rough.1  I  know  of  no  grape  that  has  not  by 
far  too  much  acid  ” 

I  asked,  “How  about  sugar;  are  any  grapes 
sweet  enough  to  make  a  good  wine  without 
the  addition  of  it?” 

W, — “None;  if  there  were,  we  should  have 
to  keep  the  wine  at  so  low  a  temperature  it 
would  be  so  long  in  ripening  that  it  would  not 
pay.  We  keep  the  ripening  cellars,  as  you  see, 
at  about  80° ;  aud  to  stand  this  rapid  fermen¬ 
tation  we  have  to  add  glucose  freely,  and  then 
glucose  is  only  pure  grape  sugar;  we  use 
tons  of  it,  as  you  can  see  by  the  quantity  we 
have  in  store.” 

In  the  storage-cellars  we  found  men  barrel¬ 
ing  large  quantities  aud  marking  it  for  ship¬ 
ment.  I  saw  the  names  of  extensive  wholesale 
houses  in  large  cities  widely  apart. 

I  asked,  “About  what  is  the  average  price 
per  gallon  by  the  parrel  delivered  on  board 
here?” 

W. — “From  58  to  62  cents,  barrel  included; 
but  we  use  a  good  package,  that  costs  about 
three  cents  per  gallon.” 

“Well,”  I  answered,  “here  is  a  question  in 
profit  and  loss  I  can't  quite  understand:— Six¬ 
teen  pounds  of  grapes  at  four  cents  amount  to 
64  cents;  the  iuterest  on  investment,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  building  and  machinery,  the  labor 
and  loss  of  making,  selling  at  from  55  to  59 
cents  per  gallon  net,  seem  to  put  the  profit  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.” 

W. — “Didn’t  1  tell  you  the  juice  contained 
an  excess  of  acid?  Now,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  slow  deposition  of  this,  we  add  pure  water 
till  we  have  reduced  the  acid  to  from  five  to  six 
per  mi  lies,  and  then  bring  up  the  saccharine 
matter  with  glucose.  We  can  then  hurry  it 
up,  and  ripen  it  quickly  in  those  warm  cellars. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  market,  nearly  all  our 
wine  before  the  next  vintage,  aud  thus  save 
much  in  casks  and  cellars,  and  get  quicker  re¬ 
turns.” 

“Mr.  W.,”  I  asked,  *  ‘didn't  you  ever  make  a 
mistake  and  add  a  little  too  much  water  so  as 
to  reduce  the  proportion  of  acid  a  little  too 
low;  what  then?” 

W, — (Laughing):  “Well,  perhaps  once  in  a 
while,  but  that  is  not  a  serious  matter;  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  add  a  little  tartaric  acid,  of 
which  we  always  keep  a  supply.” 

I  said,  “Then  it  becomes  really  a  question  of 
how  much  water,  how  much  acid,  and  how 
much  glucose,  as  to  how  much  wine  we  can 
make?” 

W.— “No,  we  must  have  grapes  enough  to 
‘swear  by’  and  to  flavor  the  wine.” 

I  asked,  “Don’t  people  find  fault  with  such 
wine  sometimes?” 

W. — “People  find  fault  sometimes  whether 
they  have  cause  or  not;  but  the  facts  are,  if 
carefully  made  and  well  ripened,  no  one  can 
tell  whether  or  not  there  is  a  particle  of  juice 
in  it,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  conscience;  the 
country  is  flooded  with  Rhine  wines  so  cheap 
that  uo  one  can  make  a  pure  wine  aud  com¬ 
pete  with  them  in  price.  The  West  takes  the 
most  of  our  wine,  and  we  must  be  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  wine  at  or  below  60  cents  in  order  to 
do  a  large  business.  Our  wine  is  well  liked 
and  in  demand.  Although  we  recently  en¬ 
larged  our  works  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so 
again  soon.” 

I  said,  “When  you  begin  to  adulterate, 
where  can  you  stop?  If  you  make  wine  at  55 
cents,  won’t  those  New  York  manufacturers 
make  a  worse  adulterated  and  cheaper  wine?” 

W.— “I  think  people  have  the  idea  that  a 
pure  wine  can’t  be  made  below  60  cents,  and 
when  the  price  is  put  much  below  that  they 
won’t  buy  it.” 

I  asked,  “Do  you  think  it  quite  right  to 
adulterate  in  this  way?” 
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W. — “I  don’t  call  my  way  adulteration. 
Wine  contains  tartaric  acid,  grape  sugar, 
water,  tanic  acid  and  a  little  of  the  essential 
oils  of  the  grape.  I  leave  before  pressing,  as 
long  as  possible;  press  hard;  in  this  way,  I  get 
nearly  all  the  tannic  acid  and  essential  oi Is,  . 
also  the  coloring  matter  if  a  dark  grape.  I  then 
add  the  other  ingredients  in  a  better  propor¬ 
tion  than  furnished  by  nature.  I  really  make 
a  more  perfect  and  healthful  wine  than  if  I 
used  the  pure  juice.  Those  iviues  made  in 
Europe  and  the  large  cities  have  poor  whisky 
as  the  base  and  injurious  drugs  to  get  the 
flavor  and  color.” 

I  said,  “Barnum  was  right;  people  like  to 
be  humbugged  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.’> 

W. — “No  humbug  about  it;  if  you  put  the 
proper  elements  together  in  the  correct,  pro¬ 
portion  it  is  wine,  wherever  they  come  from. 

Is  not  sugar  the  same  whether  coming  from 
the  maple,  caue  or  beet?” 

All  wine  makers  may  not  be  as  frank  as 
Mr.  W.,  yet  few  will  deny  that  they  use  more 
or  less  water,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
maker  who  claimed  he  did  not  always  use 
glucose  or  cane  sugar  with  every  gallon  of 
wine  made.  Is  it  not  much  betterfor  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  use  grapes  as  fruit  to  eat,  and  leave 
foreigners  to  guzzle  the  wines?  “veritas.” 

- - - 

GRAPE  VINES  ON  FENCES. 

By  neglecting  to  provide  a  trellis  for  a 
grape-vine,  I  have  received  a  suggestion  that 
may  possibly  approve  itself  to  some  readers 
of  the  Rural.  A  vine  set  out  by  a  former 
occupant  of  the  place,  as  the  variety  was 
not  known,  was  left  to  shift  for  itself.  It 
threw  up  two  vigorous  shoots,  which  availed 
themselves  of  a  picket  fence  close  by.  They 
grew  up  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  where  by 
chance  one  shoot  grew  each  way,  fallowing 
the  top  of  the  fence,  and  throwing  out  lateral 
branches  on  either  side,  as  shown  in  Figure 
90,  page  163,  though  with  rather  less  symmetry. 

I  recently  counted  78  would-be  bunches  of 
grapes  trying  to  form  on  this  unprotected 
and  unhelped  vine.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  this  might  be  a  satisfactory  method  for 
shielding  old  fences  in  the  back-ground  of  the 
lawn  or  garden.  By  planting  the  vines  on 
the  leeward  side,  the  fence  would  help  to  form 
a  protection  in  Winter,  and  the  method  of 
training  shown  in  Fig.  90,  is  one  that  requires 
little  labor,  while  it  is  well  adapted  to 
forming  a  shield.  “elm.” 
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BOOKS  AND  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Descriptive  list  of  seed  potatoes. 

Nash&Bro.,  Milliugton,  Moms  Co.,  N. 
J.  A  book  of  253  pages,  describing  the  Acme 
Harrow,  and  presenting  over  2,000  letters  of 
commendation  from  those  who  have  used  it. 

Irving  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  small  fruits,  grape-vines, 
trees,  etc.,  with  a  colored  plate  of  the  James 
Vick  Strawberry  and  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  De¬ 
scriptive  and  priced  catalogue  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Small  Fruit  Nursery.  Among  specialties 
are  Lee’s  Favorite  Potato  aud  Ford’s  Early 
Sweet  Com. 

Green  s  Nursery  Company,  Rochester.  N. 
Y.  This  is  au  interesting  catalogue  of  small 
fruits,  large  fruits,  roses  and  ornamental 
plants,  with  many  illustrations  and  a  colored 
plate.  Mr.  Green  says  that  he  is  by  profes¬ 
sion  a  “  quill-driver”  aud  by  inclination  a 
fniitrgrower.  He  displays  eminent  talent  as 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  this  catalogue. 

Theodore  Parks,  Freedom,  Beaver  Co., 
Pa.  Descriptive  circular  of  the  Parks’s  Clover 
and  Timothy  Seeder.  This  is  a  steel  tube  IB 
feet  long,  jointed  in  the  middle.  A  spiral 
shaft  revolves  inside  the  tube,  conveying  the 
seed  along  aud  sifting  it  through  small  holes 
in  the  under  side  of  the  tube.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  will  sow-  a  space  16  feet  wide  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk. 

T.  B.  Everett  &  Co.,  43  South  Market 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Descriptive  circular 
and  price-list  of  Matthew's’  Seed  Drill — single 
and  combined;  Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator 
and  Matthews’  Wheel  Hoe.  We  have  used 
these  implements,  and  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  better  manufactured  of  the  kinds.  Any¬ 
body  having  a  garden,  that  will  use  the  W  heel 
Hoe,  will  never  care  to  do  without  it.  Thu 
price  is  about  five  dollars.  The  circular  gi  ves 
illustrations  of  all. 

D.  E.  McShkrhy  <&  Co.,  Dayton,  O.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  McSherry  Force-feed 
Grain  Drill.  This  has  been  in  use  for  30 
years  or  more,  aud  while  retaining  its  original 
force-feed,  it  has  been  changed  from  time  to 
time  in  other  respects,  so  that  it  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  perfected  in  every  other  way. 


Its  peculiar  excellence  consists  in  the  force- 
feed,  which  causes  a  discharge  of  exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  grain,  and  consequently  a 
continuous  flow  of  seed.  The  McSherry  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  aud  one-hors©  grain  drill  are  also 
illustrated  and  described. 

C.  W.  DORR  &  Co.,  DesMoines,  Iowa.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  65  pages.  Among  the 
specialties  may  be  mentioned  Parsons’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Potato  (tested  by  the  R.  N-Y.  last  year)  ; 
Pringle’s  American  Triumph  Oats,  offering 
$600  in  cash  for  the  largest  yields;  Imperial 
Barley,  etc.  Besides  the  usual  lists  of  farm 
aud  garden  seeds,  the  catalogue  also  offers 
fruit  trees,  grape-vines,  small  fruits  and  hardy 
ornamental  plants — among  them  the  Hardy 
Catalpa  aud  Russiau  Mulberry.  Instructions 
are  also  given  as  to  the  construction  of  frames 
aud  their  management.  Free  to  all  w'ho  apply 
to  the  above  firm. 

Proceedings  at  a  Banquet  given  by  bis 
friends  to  the  Hon.  Marshal]  Pinckney  Wilder, 
Ph.  D.,  on  his  birth-day,  Sept.  32, 1883,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  completion  of  his  85th  year.  At 
the  banquet  described  in  the  116  pages  of  this 
haudsome  volume,  over  a  hundred  geutlemen, 
most  of  whom  have  occupied  high  positions  in 
the  Old  Bay  State  or  the  Nation,  assembled  in 
the  Parker  House,  Boston,  to  do  honor  to  the 
foremost  pomologistof  the  New  World  aud  of 
the  Old,  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  has  been  among  the 
most  eminent  merchants  in  Boston.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col 
lege,  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  founder  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society.  For  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  has  been  President  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  He  is  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club,  now  in  the 
44th  year  of  its  existence.  For  20  years  he 
was  President  of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association,  for  eight  years  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
for  16  years  President  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society.  He  is 
also  the  oldest  living  ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Senate,  and  also  the  oldest  ex-com¬ 
mander  of  Boston's  pride,  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  various  industries  with  which 
in  his  active  life  he  has  been  connected,  were 
among  the  men  who  assembled  at  the  banquet 
to  offer  their  congratulations  to,  and  to  express 
their  sentiments  of  love  and  regal'd  for  one 
who,  during  a  long  and  blameless  life,  bas 
done  so  much  to  merit  the  admiration,  affec¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  not  only  of  the  citizens  of 
his  native  State,  or  even  of  his  native  country, 
but  of  the  world  at  large.  Everywhere  there 
are  hundreds  who  heartily  join  in  the  “sen¬ 
timent”  uttered  by  the  President  of  the  ban¬ 
quet,  in  wishing  health,  prolonged  life  aud  con 
tinued  usefulness  to  the  honored  guest  of  the 
evening,  the  Hon.  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder. 

The  Mapes’  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y.  A  valuable 
price-list  and  catalogue  of  the  Mapes  s  Con¬ 
centrated  Fertilizers.  We  want  farmers  in 
purchasing  fertilizers  to  spend  their  money  to 
the  best  advantage.  Hundreds  of  reports  are 
made  in  the  agricultural  press  that  chemical 
fertilizers  have  proved  to  be  of  no  service. 
Why  is  this?  Chemical  fertilizers  are  plant 
food,  just  the  same  as  farm  manure  is  plant 
food.  If  you  supply  to  the  soil  food  that  the 
plants  grown  on  it  do  not  need,  it.  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  crop  will  show  any  effects 
from  its  use.  If  your  soil  is  rich  in  available 
potash,  why  purchase  potash?  If  rich  iu  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  why  purchase  bone?  If  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  w'hy  purchase  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  the  costliest  of  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers?  Why  do  we  use  farm  manures?  It  is 
to  supply  to  the  plant  all  of  the  food 
it  needs  of  which  the  soil  is  deficient.  For 
precisely  the  same  reason  we  purchase  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers,  for,  in  truth,  they  are  just  the 
same  us  farm  manures  except  that  they  do  not 
exert  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil  and 
are  far  more  soluble— that  is,  their  effects  are 
more  plainly  seen  the  first  season  We  have 
advised  our  readers  for  seven  years  to  try 
special  fertilizers  upon  different,  plots,  aud  thus 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  special  plant 
food  the  soil  needs.  If  we  sow  potash  on  land 
rich  in  available  potash,  our  inouey  and  labor 
are  thrown  away.  If  our  friends  do  uot,  from 
tests,  know  w'hat  special  fertilizer  is  needed, 
they  have  either  to  find  out  by  making  such 
tests  upon  separate  plots,  using  the  several 
kinds  separately  and  in  various  combinations, 
or  to  buy  wbat  are  called  “  complete”  fertil¬ 
izers,  which  furnish  all  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  farm  manure  There  is  nothing 
more  misleading  to  farmers  in  general  than 
the  reports  we  read  to  the  effect  that  “  phos¬ 
phates,”  or  kuinit,  were  used  without  effect. 
Soils  may  need  a  special  food  or  every  kind  of 
food.  In  the  former  case,  a  supply  of  the 
needed  special  food,  and  iu  the  latter  case  a 
“  complete”  fertilizer  will  surely  increase  the 
crop.  We  beg  our  readers  to  bear  iu  mind 
that  the  greatest  of  agricultural  experiment¬ 


ers  aud  chemists,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  has  used 
chemical  fertilizers  alone  on  certain  plots  of 
bis  “Rothamsted-’  farm  for  over  40  years, 
separately  aud  in  all  sorts  of  combinationsf 
with  the  result  that  the  “complete”  fertilizers 
have  produced  as  good  results  as  farm  manure. 
*  It  will  appear,  from  the  above,  that  we  can 
never  intelligently  answer  the  question  often 
asked:  “  What  chemical  fertilizer  shall  I  buy 
for  my  farm?”  As  we  do  not,  can  not  know 
w’hat  special  fertilizer  the  soil  ueeds,  we  can 
only  answer:  “  Use  the  “  complete”  fertilizer, 
the  same  as  you  would  farm  manure. 

The  Mapes's  Catalogue  furnishes  much  in¬ 
formation  to  the  farmer  who  attentively  reads 
it.  Those  who  purchase  these  manures  may 
feel  confident  that  they  will  get  what  they 
buy.  There  is  no  firm  w’ith  a  better  record, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  the  analyses 
of  the  several  experiment  stations.  The  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to  all  of 
our  rondel's  who  apply  to  the  above  firm. 


Kieffer  Fear. — Will  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York  Tribune,  and  perhaps 
some  other  journals,  allow'  us  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rection  in  their  report  of  the  Rochester  Hor¬ 
ticultural  meeting,  where,  iu  speaking  of  the 
Kieffer  Pear,  J.  J,  Thomas  was  represented 
as  saying  that  he  had  a  peck  of  the  pears  on  a 
three-year  tree,  and  in  describing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  fruit,  said  it  was  not  tit  to  eat? 
His  tree,  three  years  from  the  bud,  bore  fully 
throe  pecks,  and  this  was  uot  equal  to  the 
product  of  some  of  Mr.  Sat  ter  th  waite's  trees; 
and  the  quality  referred  to  applied  only  to  fruit 
grown  in  Western  New  York,  specimens 
grown  as  far  south  us  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia  being  often  quite  good,  although 
not  of  the  highest  quality.” — The  above  is 
from  the  Cultivator  of  February  21. 

«♦« - 

Preserving  Wood.— The  agricultural  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  Times  says  that  the 
best  preservative  of  shingles  or  any  other 
kind  of  timber  is  some  oil  that  soaks  into  the 
pores  aud  protects  them  against  moisture  aud 
air.  Crude  petroleum  is  the  best  preserva¬ 
tive  because  it  is  quickly  absorbed  and  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  wood,  contains  a  strongly  an¬ 
tiseptic  acid,  viz.,  carbolic  acid,  and  is  free 
from  all  injurious  and  destructive  substances. 
The  shingles  should  be  dipped  in  the  oil  and 
thrown  into  an  empty  barrel  or  tub  to  drain 
and  dry,  and  it  is  better  to  do  this  on  a  warm 
day  when  the  sun's  heat  will  render  the  oil 
fluid.  Gas  tar  (coal  tar)  contains  an  injurious 
acid  and  is  a  damage  rather  than  a  help;  but 
if  it  is  made  hot  and  a  peck  of  lime  iB  added 
to  a  barrel  of  it  to  neutralize  the  acid,  it 
makes  a  good  preservative  for  timber.  Lime 
is  useful  when  used  in  the  following  manner: 
It  is  slaked  with  enough  water  to  reduce  it  to 
a  thick  liquid,  and  the  shingles  or  other  tim¬ 
ber  are  put  into  it  while  it  is  hot;  the  heat  ex¬ 
pands  the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  timber  aud 
drives  it  out,  also  vaporizes  the  moisture;  as 
the  lime  cools  it  penetrates  into  these  empty 
pores,  neutralizes  the  acids  of  the  timber,  and 
coagulates  the  albumen  of  it,  and  forms  in¬ 
soluble  compounds  with  them,  by  which  the 
timber  is  made  more  durable.  Felice  posts 
and  shingles  are  best  treated  In  this  way  by 
putting  them  iu  a  pit  or  tank  with  the  dry 
quick-lime  mixed  among  them,  the  water  is 
then  added  to  slake  the  lime,  and  the  whole 
is  left  for  two  or  three  days.  Of  all  these 
methods  that  with  crude  petroleum  is  the 
best. 


WHICH  REMINDS  ME. 


“  The  there  is  never  here.'' — Schiller,  via 

Puck . . . 

Would  it  pay  to  put  potatoes  in  cold-storage 

houses  just  before  they  begin  to  sprout? . 

'Tis  so,  the  fragrant  blossom 
Upon  the  orchard  tree 
Tunis  into  an  apple 

As  sour  us  sour  can  be. — Puck . 

Mr.  Hovey  justly  insists  that  the  Black¬ 
caps  should  be  called  Tliimbleberries  iu  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  true  red  raspberry.  The  one 
is  botauically  Rubus  oceidQD tails — the  other 

R.  strigosusor  R.  Idaeus . . . 

Rather  dry  skim-cheese  is  a  different  thing 
toasted.  Grate  into  a  shallow  sauce-pau, 
moisten  with  rich  milk,  stir  while  meltiug 
over  a  fire  hot  enough  to  scorch  without  burn¬ 
ing,  pour  upon  toasted  bread  and  eat  while 

hot.  So  says  the  Connecticut  Oourant . 

The  New  York  Tribune  thiuks  that  Dr. 
Stewart  covers  the  ground  when  he  says  that 
the  remedy  for  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  to  “  simply  stop  importing  the  disease.” 


Isn’t  that  a  preventive  rather  than  a  remedy, 
and  what  of  that  already  here  ? 

We  are  told  to  spray  apple  trees  with  Paris- 
green  to  kill  the  grubs  of  the  apple  moth,  but 
that  “would  poison  the  grass  under  the  trees 
for  awhile,”  says  Mr.  Olcott.  Of  c-ourse  it 
would.  Let  us  unite  to  frown  down  the  use  of 
Paris-green.  It  is  bad  enough  to  use  it  to  ex- 


Imptmente  and  Pacfiinmi 


fwptmettte  and  partunety 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 


THE  HEW  FOECJE  FEED 


AGENTS  > 
WANTED. 

It  is  the  best  selling1 
tool  on  earth. 


And  Fertilizer  Drill,  Also 


r.i»5^«i55f.‘rssES.,!» 

_  _  ”  *  inattt  "  variety  of  Sinn  working'  from  4  to  15 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  nr 

VOTRSFT r  KV  »»nv£?v  ,,m,er ,he assurance  that  it  is  someth! 
>OI  RsELF  B\  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  \V.-  wil 


THE  BEST  FORCE  FEED  MADE. 

CHANGES  QUANTITY  WITHOUT  CHANGING 
GEARS. 

THE  BEST  LIFTING  LEVER  MADE. 

Has  a  Force  Feed  Grass  Seed  Sower,  a 
Complete  Hoe  Sbilter  and  Accurate  Sur¬ 
veyor.  A  Perlect  FORCE  FEED 


Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  says,  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ploughman,  that  wo  have  all  seen  with 
astonishment  the  wonderful'progressin  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the>  grupe,  and  lie  has  no  doubt 
of  the  remarkable  qualities  and  superiority  of 
these  new  varieties.  But,  wo  thought  that  Mr. 
Hovey  deemed  the  Concord  the  best  grape. 
What  “wonderful  progress"  does  he  refer  to  f 

The  Rural  had  more  to  do  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Manchester  Strawberry  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  rural  papers  put  together. 
The  reason  was  that  we  tested  it  when  it  was 
first  known,  and  found  it  to  be  firm,  extreme¬ 
ly  productive,  bright  red  and  of  fair  quality. 
Several  years  of  trial  over  the  country  prove 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  Rural’s  opinion. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against  it  is 
that  it  bears  imperfect  flowers . . . 

The  “carp  craze’1  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
tax-payers  of  this  country  a  million  dollars 
thus  far,  and  “  more  to  come.”  The  Tribune’s 
agricultural  editor  remarks  that  “that’s  one 
way  the  money  goes.”  The  Rural  has  o2  of 
these  carp  to  show  for  it— at  least  they  were 
put  in  the  little  lake  of  the  Rural  Grounds. 
But  there  is  very  little  mud  in  the  bottom  aud 
the  water  is  entirely  from  spriugs,  so  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  he  able  to  show  carp  weigh¬ 
ing  2(1  pounds  or  so  each  by  next  Spring! . 

The  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Democrat,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number,  advises  planting  prunes  largely 
for  drying  purposes,  giving  instances  of  very 
large  profits,  and  as  this  is  being  very  largely 
copied  by  Eastern  papers,  we  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  it  and  warn  our  readers  against 
going  largely  into  prune  growing.  Prunes 


FERTILIZER  DRILL 


WILL  SOW  ALL  KINDS  OF  FERTILIZER 
ACCURATELY. 

THE  ONLY  DRILL  IN  THE  WORLD  USING 

CASTER,  or  THIRD  WHEEL, 

Which  Is  furnished  on  order.  Avoiding  all  SIDE 
LASH.  No  weight  on  Horses’  Necks,  and  drill  is 
always  LEVEL.  WITH  THE  SURFACE  OF 
THE  GROUND. 


8PRIVGFIELD,  Ohio 

Also  make  BUCKEYE  CULTIVATORS  BUCK! 
SEEDERS.  BUCKEYE  HARROWS, BUCKEYE  PL 
SULKIES,  CTDER  MILLS.  Etc. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  j 

North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
HI l  Norm  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


- — ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

*>  Market  St.,  Sau  Francisco.  California. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  an  l  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


PARNELL’S  |  FURROWER 

I*  MARKER 


INGLE 


EVER 

EVELINC  SULKY  PLOW  MADE 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

*  THE  SYLVAN~~CULTIVATOR 

NOVEL,  COMPLETE.  PERFECT. 

-  SWIVEL  TONGUE.  SWIVEL  WHEELS.  SPRING 
- DIRECT  HITCH. 

The  fewest  and  Best. 


Eu»  Steadily. 


to  all  ■BrUl.L- '  Mfi°or  ft  "* 

or  ground  -^^^Vground  than  any  other  Hirler. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pul  vended  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2)»  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  indue  deep.  * 

■•T»itrplea»urerar»oomtnrndlu«ii.  U .tons tbcbutioeu :  It 
*•“  m»,le  »l"l  "ill  U*t  tor  year,.-  J. 3.  OaU bu,Xoor*»<nwn,lf.J. 

"U  far  '-rcrcdi  m  v  ttpecuilom.  If  me  real  merits  of  thlt 
ebeap  implaiaiMU  werr  known  tu  iiot»t.)crr.»eri  alone,  the  sale* 
would  be  IroraiMitir.  •  Cr*,,  tr<wv  t.'o.i  jr.  V  igr.Socittf 

HIGGAHUM  MFG.CORP.cwSSl! 


Full  Line  ofPlotrsand  Cultivator*. 
Every  Implement  Warranted, 
io'n  Free"*1  Y°a  Far,uer’*  Pocket  Cornpan 

DEERE  &  COMPANY 

MOUSE.  Ill. 


u  I  I  °  ^utrh‘  s^uSWction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  The 
/  I  Best,  most  Efllcieni,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  w-orl  I 

I  no  *iv:l1*  Ule  only  machlno  that  will  uvuAjngr/kitfte  clean  triAoul  ruh. 

f  1 6m</.  Can  be  used  In  any  si.vd  tub.  or  shifted  from  one  tub  hr  another 
,  So  simple  and  cosy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 

..  .  .  °r  0|‘^J  «n  flw  "-ork.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
¥  5“.^  f h; r  ln  tbc/;or‘<l  has  the  Rubber  Band*  nn  the 

i' a!-Ut  llu:.t,r’-,akillb'  ot  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

btftd  KlnSTONB  HVDtf,RR.  at  MaBuUttiuere-  bre— t  prit^ 
>r  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO..  Eric.  iC 


Cooley  Creamers 

Made  In  four  styles,  all 
sizes,  for  dairy  or  factory 
use.  The  only  creamer  ever 
deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  awarded  a  Gold  Modal. 

See  large  advertisement 
last  or  next  week  Send  post¬ 
al  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
containing  testimonials. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  v  r 


“ACME” 

HAY  RICKER 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED 


Implements  f  Machii 

REQUIRED  FOR  THE 

FARM  OR  GARDEN 

Will  ho  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  2  c 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


&  37  Cortland t  St 


NEW  YORK 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 


UPRIGHT  ENGINES:  3  Horse,  P  .  Horse, 
C  a  Horse  aud  Shi  Home  Power.  Safe, 
Simple  and  Durable.  Over  3,000  In  suc- 
eessnil  opera liou. 

New  Style  10  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

Center  Crunk  Engine.  All  wrought  iion 
Return  Flue  Boiler.  Compart,  Substan¬ 
tial  and  handsomely  finished,  illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  scut  free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. , 

SPRINGFIELD,  oni(). 

Eastern  Office  :  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


* 


MARtH  45 


1Pari0U5. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 

Cheap  guns  and  pistols  are  widely  advertis¬ 
ed  throughout  the  country,  and  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  of  those  sold  by  several  advertising 
concerns.  Iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  yea,  in 
ninety -nine  out  of  a  hundred ,  guns  and  pistols 
offered  for  little  money  are  worth  little.  Most 
of  them  are  of  eheap  foreign  make,  principally 
Belgian ;  the  rest  are  of  home  construction, 
made  not  for  use  but  for  sale.  Some  of  the 
“small-arms”  Cheap  Jacks  actually  send  out 
goods  worth  the  price  asked  for  them;  but 
anybody  who  expects  to  get  a  $10 gun  for  $2.50 
will  be  very  properly  disappointed.  But  when 
you’ve  got  for  $2.50  a.  gun  that  is  worth  wbat 
you  paid  for  it,  wbat  are  you  going  to  do  with 
iti  It  isn’t  worth  a  cent  for  shooting  pur¬ 
poses,  but  it  looks  nice  bung  against  the  wall! 
Generally,  however,  the  goods  sent  are  not 
worth  the  prices  paid  for  them,  even  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  and  not  infrequently  the 
would-be  purchaser  gets  uothing,  except  ex¬ 
perience,  for  his  cash.  The  Chicago  Arms 
Co.,  126  Dearborn  St.,  which  has  just  '‘burst 
up,”  was  a  concern  which  got  a  good  deal  of 
money  out  of  Western  pockets  in  this  way. 
Its  plan  of  doing  business  waste  forward  a 
gun  occasionally  at  a  loss  to  itself ;  but  iu  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  no  gun  was  sent.  The 
object  of  sending  an  occasional  gun  was  to  get 
customers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  receiver, 
and  also  to  enable  the  sharpers,  when  arrested 
for  fraud,  to  prove  that  they  had  sent  out  guns, 
and  that  the  guns  were  as  good  as  those  ad¬ 
vertised. 

The  Reliable  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  gives  its  address  at3iU«  Walnut  St., 
.Philadelphia,  was  denounced  here  as  a  hum¬ 
bug  in  the  Rural  of  November  10,  and  again 
in  the  issue  of  November  24.  It  promises 
profitable  employment  on  electrograpbs  and 
photographs,  offering  to  send  unmounted 
photos  to  its  patrons,  and  to  pay  for  them 
when  painted.  Having  got  the  money  of  its 
dupes  for  the  plain  photos,  however,  the  con 
corn  finds  plenty  of  excuses  lor  not  buying  the 
colored  photos  at  anv  price,  and  thus  it  man¬ 
ages  to  get  from  $1  to  $3  20  out  of  all  who  deal 
with  it,  aud  a  good  deal  more  from  many. 
We  are  receiving  so  many-  complaints  of  the 
way  the  concern  continues  to  humbug  the 
public,  that  we  deem  it  imperative  once  more 
to  caution  our  friends  against  dealing  with  it. 

‘•Is  the  Brahmo  Yau,  the  Hindoo  Deaf¬ 
ness  Cure,  widely  advertised  by  D.  O.  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Broadway,  New  YTork,  a  humbug?” 
is  a  question  asked  of  us  by  many.  Of  course 
it  is,  iu  spite  of  the  list  of  recommendations 
given  in  T.  &  Co.’s  circulars.  Believe  our 
word  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  or  buy  a 
“  cure’’  for  $2,  C.  O.  D. ;  but  in  that  event  you 
“must  send  50  cents  with  the  order  to  cover 
express  charges,"  so  that  you  will  have  to  pay 
$2.50  to  learn  by  experience  what  we  tell  you 
gratis  here. 

We  have  already  cautioned  our  friends 
against  C.  H.  Guerney,  manager  of  the  {Shef¬ 
field  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Boston.  Mass. ;  but  our 
occasional  correspondent,  Rev.  L.  J.  Templin, 
writing  to  us  from  distant  Colorado,  says  of 
this  man:  “He  is  one  of  the  most  audacious 
swindlers  of  the  country .  1  have  abundance 

of  proof  of  this  fact  in  my  possession.  He 
even  had  the  audacity  to  threaten  if  I  ex¬ 
posed  his  rascality  to  ‘put  me  in  limbo.’  The 
Rural  will  serve  the  public  well  by  asking 
the  Press  fraternity  throughout  the  country 

‘to  pass  him  around.’  ” 

The  “Rev.”  Joseph  T.  Inman,  of  this  city,  is 
a  medical  fraud  who,  under  various  aliases, 
has  been  swindling  the  public  for  years.  The 
fellow  is  neither  a  “Rev.”  nor  an  “Inman,” 
and  anybody  who  deals  with  such  an  obvious 
fraud,  deserves  to  pay  for  a  lesson  in  the  deceit¬ 
fulness  of  benevolent  charlatanry. 


vouch  for  the  meaning  of  Jumbo  two  years 
hence,  and  please  tell  us  what  it  means  even 
now?  [See  Editorial  page  of  March  8— Eds.] 
Don’t  do  it,  friend  Purdy.  Why  harass 
our  noble  President  Wilder  any  further  in 
this  way?  And  w  hat  sense  is  there  in  such  an 
appellation  ?  Will  Barnurn  pay  you  anything? 
It  would  be  a  pomological  outrage.  Another 
point  is,  if  it  is  another  of  those  strawberry 
pumpkins  like  the  Sharpless,  we  have  no  use 
for  it.  I  did  have  a  berry  once  that  grew  to 
be  over  11  inches  iu  circumference,  and  it  was 
engraved  and  recorded  in  the  Rural  at  the 
time  as  a  monstrosity  But  we  don’t  want 
such  strawberries;  three  inches  around  is 
enough  for  the  largest.  W  hatis  wanted  most 
of  all  in  this  fruit  just  now,  is  rigor  of  plant, 
and  then  productiveness  of  smooth,  uniform, 
medium-sized,  fine-flavored,  fruit  that  will 
ripen  every  time  without  a  protest. 

The  potato  and  maize  are  said  to  be  the  two 
greatest  gifts  which  America  has  given  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Why,  then,  longer  adhere 
to  the  absurd  name  of  Irish  potato,  which  is 
so  misleading  and  inappropriate?  Let’s  call  it 
the  “  Americau  Potato”  from  this  time  forth; 
aud  I  ask  the  Rural  aud  its  readers  either  to 
adopt  this  suggestion  or  present  a  sufficient 
objection  to  the  proposition.  The  Batatas,  or 
Sweet  Potato,  cannot  be  confouuded  with  the 
other.  It  is  not  of  Americau  origin,  and  is 
rarely  spoken  of  except  as  “the sweet  potato. 
It  is  true.  English  writers,  in  speaking  of  po. 
tatoes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  referred  to  the  Batatas,  and  not  to 
our  American  potato;  but  this  is  not  so  now- 
The  “American  Potato”  and  the  “Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,”  that  is  my  proposition  for  the  future. 
There  is  no  Latin  about  it,  and  everybody  can 
understand  it.  W  hat  is  the  voice  o  f  the  people? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  hendricks. 


Missouri. 

INDEPENDENCE,  Jackson  Co.,  Feb.  25. — 
Wheat  is  badly  killed  through  this  section, 
and  hard  freezing,  alternating  with  thawing, 
adds  to  the  injury.  T.  J.  w. 

Jasper  Co.,  Feb.  22.— Wheat  looks  first- 
rate  and  bids  fair  to  make  a  full  crop.  Peach 
buds  all  killed,  aud  trees  thought  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  more  or  less.  Some  small  fruits  are 
thought  to  be  injured,  such  as  the  Lender  va¬ 
rieties  of  blackberries  aud  raspberries.  The 
Snyder  Blackberry  is  all  right.  w.  c.  d. 

New  York. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES, 

1  have  some  very  fair  raisins  from  the 
Brighton  Grape.  The  grapis  were  well  ripened 
and  placed  in  a  drawer  in  a  warm  room  in  Oc¬ 
tober  last  1  fiDd  that  none  have  decayed,  but 
the  fruit  has  just  dried  and  shriveled  natu¬ 
rally,  retaining  much  of  the  true  raisin  bloom. 
In  flavor  they  are  not  quite  so  sweet  asMa  laga 
or  sun-dried  raisins,  but,  they  are  raisins  uever- 
theless  I,  of  course,  had  no  idea  of  raisins 
when  I  put  the  grapes  away.  Next  season  I 
shall  give  the  Brighton  a  fair  chance  in  the 
sun.  and  see  how  far  its  raisin  propensity  may 
extend.  It  is  unquestionably  an  excellent 
grape,  and  everyone  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
few  vines  of  it  in  his  garden. 

*** 

Now  we  are  threatened  with  another  new 
mammoth  strawberry,  and  Mr.  Purdy  pro¬ 
poses  to  caU  it  “  Jumbo  ”  Ob.  dear  !  w  here 
and  when  is  this  thing  to  end?  Who  will 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Russellville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Feb.  16.— 
Weather  mild,  snow  all  gone  and  the  Wabash 
running  high.  Wheat  not  looking  very  well; 
rye  all  rUht;  blue  birds  and  robins  back  with 
us  once  more.  a.  j.  h. 

Kansas. 

Solomon  City,  Dickinson  Co.,  Feb.  18.— 

I  own  240  acres  here ;  100  acres  in  timber  and 
fruit.  My  apple  trees  are  very  thrifty  and 
beginning  to  bear.  1  have  12  horses,  mostly 
mares,  13  head  of  cattle.  70  sheep  150  Berk¬ 
shire  hogs,  and  1  had  211  acres  in  crops  on 
rented  land  Much  of  our  farming  here  would 
be  amusing  to  Eastern  people.  For  instance, 
three  years  ago  we  had  but  little  corn,  I 
sowed  all  my  plowed  land  in  wneat  and  rye; 
made  a  hog-tight  fence  with  barbed  wire,  and 
let  my  100  pigs  “root  hog  or  die.”  It  was  an 
open  Winter  aud  they  did  well.  1  took  them 
off  in  the  Spring,  but  the  crop  looked  lone¬ 
some,  so  I  turned  them  on  again  and  let  them 
run  till  the  grain  was  in  the  milk.  Then  I 
took  them  off  till  the  crop  had  headed,  and 
then  turned  them  loose  again;  yet  1  thrashed 
868  bushels  off  40  acres  thus  treated.  I  sowed 
again  without  plowing  and  without  taking 
the  pigs  off  till  the  grain  was  formed  again, 
and  thrashed  600  bushels.  w.  w. 

West  Newberry,  Essex  Co.,  Feb.  25.— 
Last  season  we  had  a  severe  drought.  With 
the  exception  of  potatoes,  and  possibly  cab¬ 
bages, all  vegetation  wasseverely  injured.  The 
hay  crop  was  below  the  average.  There  was 
no  Fall  feed.  The  ground  husnearly  all  Win¬ 
ter  been  bare  of  snow,  exposed  to  a  continu¬ 
ous  thawing  and  freezing.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  extensively  engaged  in  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture,  informed  me  that  be  had  not  been 
troubled  by  worms  or  grubs  since  he  used  salt 
hay  for  covering  the.  plants.  Home  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  growers  who  used  fresh  hay  were  badly 
troubled.  The  coi  n  crop  for  two  years  has 
been  very  light,  or  an  average,  but  the  last 
year  1  raised  a  good  piece  of  corn.  The  laud 
was  nlowed  iu  the  Fall  and  the  manure  spread 
and  harrowed  in  early  in  the  Spring;  and  a 
little  fertilizer  was  put  in  the  hill  (Bradley's). 

1  cultivated  it  both  ways  five  times.  When  I 
came  to  gather  it,  there  was  hardly  a  weed  on 
the  piece.  Our  country  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  fine  onions,  but  they  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  owing  to  drought  and  wet  weather. 
Good  English  hay  sells  at  $19  per  ton.  Pota¬ 
toes,  40  cents  per  bushel.  The  Bartlett  Pear 
is  raised  quite  extensively  for  maikei  a  very 
sure  pear  to  raise.  J-  Ri  °- 

Michigan. 

DoudLAS,  Allegan  Co,  Feb.  20.— The 
peach  buds  are  all  right  here;  not  one  dead  in 
ten.  If  we  have  no  colder  weather  than  we 
have  had  (10  degrees  below  zero)  we  are  sure 
of  u  good  crop  at  good  prices.  If  the  re¬ 
ports  from  other  localities  are  true,  we  will 
have  a  comer  on  peaches  this  time.  u.  a.,  JR. 


Grafton,  Rensselaer  Co,  Feb.  18.— We 
have  had  a  very  severe  and  changeable  Win¬ 
ter — some  very  cold  days,  then  warm,  until 
the  last  two  weeks,  during  which  we  have  had 
a  continued  thaw.  I  think  this  will  be  bad 
for  Winter  grain  and  grass  Stock  is  winter¬ 
ing  very  well,  as  far  as  1  can  obs  erve.  The 
past  season  potatoes  aud  oats  were  unusually 
heavy  crops;  apples  nearly  a  failure.  But, 
little  fruit  is  grown  in  our  town  at  best,  and 
that  has  required  extra  care  and  protection 
of  late  years.  1  he  bleak  winds  siuee  the  tim¬ 
ber  has  been  cut  off  are  probably  too  severe 
at  our  altitude  on  tbe  mountains,  our  town¬ 
ship  beiug  on  au  elevated  plateau  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  at  an  altitude  of 
about  1,000  feet  above  tide- water.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  many  young  orchards 
of  as  thriftily  growing  trees  as  are  often  seen 
anywhere,  were  entirely  killed.  I  had,  my¬ 
self,  grafted  some  the  preceding  Spring, 
into  old  trees;  they  grew  vigorously,  but  the 
next  year  nearly  all  were  dead.  p.  J.  R. 

Ohio. 

Bremen,  Fairfield  Co.,  February  22. — Wheat 
sowed  early  was  badly  damaged  by  the  fly. 
That  sowed  towards  the  beginning  of  October 
on  good  soil,  or  with  some  good  commercial 
fertilizer,  looks  well.  Some  sowu  at  the  same 
time  on  corn  ground,  without  fertilizer,  scarce¬ 
ly  shows.  Corn  scarce;  hogs  ditto;  cattle  and 
sheep  more  plentiful.  Peach  buds  killed; 
apples  safe.  Rainy,  nmddv,  freezing  occasion¬ 
ally,  with  indications  of  the  approach  of  sugar¬ 
making.  R-  J-  B- 

Pennsylvania. 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  21. — We  are 
having  mild  weather;  the  snow  is  disappear¬ 
ing  gradually,  and  with  the  present  weather 
it  will  nearlyr  disappear  in  a  few  days  We 
have  a  good  grazing  country,  both  for  cattle 
and  sheep;  while  the  character  of  our  land 
(the  surlace  presenting  a  never-ending  series 
of  hills  and  valleys)  gives  us  wet  aud  dry  land 
in  about  equal  proportions,  The  growing  of 
all  kinds  of  &tock  predominates  over  other 
branches  of  farm  industry.  Our  markets  are 
good  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  butter  and  cheese. 
Lands,  are  cheap  in  comparison  to  farm  lauds 
north  or  west  of  us;  a  farm  of  50  to  100  acres, 
with  good  buildings,  can  be  bought  any  day 
for  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  and  small  farms  of 
10  to  20  acres  for  as  many  hundreds.  We  are 
well  supplied  with  transportation  lines,  giving 
us  good  facilities  for  sending  or  receiving 
freight;  while  coal  is  cheap,  and  wood  and 
lumber  are  still  low  iu  price,  making  this,  as 
we  believe,  a  good  place  for  any  one  with 
small  means  to  locate  with  advantage. 

p.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagamie  Co.,  Fob.  15.  rIhe 
Winter  since  Christmas  has  been  very  cold, 
with  but  little  snow— just  enough  to  make 
sleigbiug,  until  within  the  last  week.  Since 
then  we  have  had  heavy  snow-storms.  The 
snow  is  now  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep  in 
the  woods.  The  weather  is  still  cold,  running 
from  zero  to  80°  beluw.  Those  fanners  who 
have  timber  left,  are  busy  cutting  aud  haul¬ 
ing  it  to  Appleton  where  they  find  a  good 
market  and  full  prices  for  all  kinds  of  hard 
wood  timber  and  cord  wood,  the  latter  selling 
at  $4  to  $5  per  cord  for  maple  wood.  e.  n. 


LeMars.  Plymouth  Co.— Shoe-peg  Corn 
grew  well,  but-the  frost  killed  it.  The  water¬ 
melon  did  not  come  up.  Of  the  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  six  came  up,  but  1  think  early  frosts  in 
September  have  killed  them.  G.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

West  Newberry,  Essex  Co.— From  n  y 
Blush  Potatoes  I  raised  more  than  a  peck  of 
fine  tubers.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  T  he  Shoe-peg  Corn  did  as  well  as  I 
expected,  but  it  did  not  ripen  quite  early 
enough.  The  Niagara  seedlings  were  destroy  id 
by  a  severe  storm.  J*  B- 

New  York. 

Olive  Bridge,  Ulster  Co. — My  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  stood  the  drought  and  mid-day  scorching 
sun  better  than  the  Jumbo,  Clark’s  No.  1, 
Magnum  Bomim,  White  Star  and  Belle,  which 
were  planted  on  the  some  patch  and  received 
the  same  cultivation  aud  fertilizers.  Its  only 
fault  was  thatthe  tubers  straggled  very  much 
iu  the  hill;  but  it  may  be  owing  to  this  that 
it  withstood  dry  weather  very  well.  It  was 
so  very  remarkable  iu  this  respect,  that  1  fre¬ 
quently  took  my  neighbors,  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  matters,  t.o  see  the  patch,  and  I 
was  glad  that  1  hud  the  other  kinds  alongside, 
aud  that  all  were  treated  alike,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  its  drought  aud  heat- 
resisting  ability.  J-  T- 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Illinois* 

Yorkvillk,  Kendall  Co.— I  planted  ID  eyes 
of  Blush  Potato  iu  rich  garden  soil  beside  the 
Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio  and  Mammoth  Pear  l; 
18  sprouted.  1  dug  28  pounds  of  Blushes,  27 
pounds  of  Roses.  32  pounds  of  Ohius,  and  38 
pounds  of  Pearls  from  the  same  number  of 
hills.  Ninety -nine  kernels  of  the  .shoe-peg 
Corn  all  grew  and  made  a  line  giowth  of  stalk, 
but  the  ears  did  not  ripen.  Tli  irteen  N  iagara 
seeds  grew,  but  all  were  lost  during  the  dry 

weather.  K>  s* 

Iowa. 

ViLi.tsCA,  Montgomery  Co.— My  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  yielded  one  peek  of  very  fine  tubers 
of  good  size.  The  Perfection  Watermelon 
grew  well  and  yielded  some  very  fine  melons. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  a  little  too  late  for  this 
section.  The  Garden  Treasures  we  took  so 
much  pains  with  turned  out  to  be  nearly  all 
sunflowers.  We  think  the  Rural  the  best 
agricultural  (taper  we  have  ever  had  about 
the  house.  1  J  Ml 


Ohio. 

Kilbourn,  Delaware  Co.— From  five  eyes 
of  the  small  Blush  Potato  1  raised  58  tubers 
that  weighed  2$3^  pounds,  or  live  pounds  11 
ounces  to  the  hill.  They  grew  on  15  square 
feet  of  land.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  matured 
well,  hut  was  badly  mixed.  1  have  10  grape¬ 
vines  from  the  Niagara  seeds.  The  Garden 
Treasures  did  well.  H-  s<  H> 

Oregon. 

Shedd,  Linn  Co. — Blush  Potatoes  yielded 
30  pounds,  most  of  them  quite  small.  1  have 
15  uice  Niagara  seedlings.  The  Shoe- peg  Corn 
was  a  failure.  1  raised,  last  harvest,  1.500 
bushels  of  Defiance  Wheat  from  the  Rural 
seed.  It  was  sowed  iu  March ;  we  hud  only  one 
rain  from  that  time  until  It  was  harvested,  and 
it  went  S3  bushels  to  the  acre.  r.  m.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Conemaugh.  Cambria  Co  — The  seeds  and 
advice  on  gardening  1  received  through  the 
Rural  last  year,  were  worth  at  least  10  times 
the  price  of  the  paper.  The  Guidon  Treas¬ 
ures  made  my  home  look  beautiful.  I  had  ->5 
Niagara  Grape  seedlings,  and  set  out- 18.  The 
rest  1  gave  to  my  neighbors.  My  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  was  planted  in  eight  hil  s,  and  yielded  45 
tubers,  weighing  16&  pounds.  J-  H- 

Tennessee. 

Raleigh,  Shelby  Co.— Six  ej  esof  my  Blush 
Potatoes  yielded  11  large  tubers.  We  usually 
get  two  crops  of  potatoes  here,  so  from  the 
second  plautiug  of  the  Blush  1  dug  4o  pounds, 
after  eating  a  part  of  the  first  crop  As  the 
first-crop  Early  Rose  doesn’t  keep  here  during 
Summer,  l  put  some  Blushes  in  the  cellar  to 
test  them  in  this  respect,  aud  they  have  kept 
sound  till  now.  1  find  Ihe  Blush  superior  to  all 
others  for  this  country,  and  will  take  care  of 
all  1  have  to  plant  next  season.  My  wife  got 
great  delight  from  the  G.  Treasures.  J.  s. 

Wisconsin . 

Kelly  Brook.  Oconto  Co  — My  two  Blush 
Potatoes  weighed  one  ounce,  were  cut  into 
seven  pieces,  planted  in  seven  hills, and  yielded, 
in  all.  72  tubers  weighing  26’4  pounds,  the 
largest  turning  the  scales  at  19  ounces.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  did  uot  ripen.  The  B-b.  Wheat 
grew  4K  feet  high,  but  the  frost  came  before 
the  heads  were  ripe.  1  had  four  small  vines 
from  the  Niagara  seed,  aud  covered  them  last 
Fall.  *** 

Shawano,  Shawano  Ci— My  small  Blush 
Potato,  containing  eight  eyes,  cut  in  eight 
pieces  and  pluuted  in  eight  hills  in  very  light 
soil — sand  thrown  from  the  cellar  the  year 
before — with  no  more  manure  than  the  rest  of 
the  garden  received,  aud  no  extra  care,  yielded 
42  pounds;  one  bill  weighed  seven  pounds. 
One  peck  of  White  Elephants  yielded  52  hush- 
els.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  ran  mostly  to  stalks 
from  10  to  11  feet  high;  each  stalk  silked  out 
in  from  four  to  six  places,  but  did  not  amount 

to  anything.  w-  w-  Hl 

- - - - 

Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  March  8. 

B.H.-M.  D.  M.-L.  H.  P.-C.  C.-W.  F.  J.  G.-A. 
M.-R.  J.  B  -T.  J.  B.-K.  G.  B.-A.  S.-W .  S.  U.-«  "  • 
P.— S.  S.-F.  B-  8.— A.  A..  thanks.— R.  O.  C.,  thanks. 

K.  M.  h!-R.  A.  Il.-L.  8.  K.-S.  C.-M.  A.  D.-A.  E.-'V. 
B.A.-G.  W.  D.— A.  S-R.H.C.  M..  thanks.— H.  L.  E., 
thanks.  I.  B.-J.  P.  L.-E,  ami  C.U.  H.  T.  F.-J.L. 

.l.-W.J.-  M  L  N.  ll.W.-C.  n.-J.  W.H.-A  O.  B. 

T.  H.—  H,  B.  Q.— R.  H.  F.,  thauks;  we  <1o  not  remem¬ 
ber.  -P.  M.  G.-F.  P.  -1  N.  M.,  Uianks.-G.  M.  W. , 
i  Winter. — R.  G.,  Jr..  llmuks.-C.  F.  CL— E.  P. tharUcs. 

,  -Justice.  A.  W.  K.-J.  H.  C-P.  P.-&  M.-A.  B.  J. 

S.E  It.  1  B.-8.  K.S.  L.  B.-L.  G- 
'  B.  M.-S.  H.  It.  -A.  C.-F.  W.  E.-J  V  M.-J.  H.  S.-t  ■ 

'  F.  J. -F.  J.  O  M.  L.  L.  J  P.  b  -O.  -H-  C.-U- B 

M.  H.O.F.  W.  J.  A.  W.  U.  G.-W  U.-J  D.  a. 
lUauks.  U.  B.  C.  II.  U.  L.S.,  for  PrUe  U.-J. 
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St**  NORTHERN  GROWNKH 

Si*m  CfCi*  of  Uotv  »t  Catalogue  Vrlo<?§»  My  CttilDfuc  of 

FIELD, GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SE30S 


White  Slur,  Belle.  Early  Telephone, 
Brownell'*  B,  *1,  Mammoth  Pearl,  Early 
autl  Laie  Beauty  of  llehron,  ASherbbl..  oril.sn 
In  bbl.  sticks.  Wall'*  Orn him*  $310  per  bbl.  All 


and  beat  in  tlu*  world. 

iVt/wtf  «*  i/oud,  «i«l  pure. 


mullet  IMf  K  m  »tl  intcudiDS  puremujcrs,  ou  *|>|illCRil«n. 
Kirill/’  -  »mt.St<»:k  fnl»irr.wi.iiur-;:ibimilo1*»  •!,  no  n  I  lo 


^•pBIISKEo 

■*,1838 A 


*tg5*8f 

catalog^ 


%m\$  and  giants. 


Iws,  amt  giants. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


£cti Is  anil  giants. 


THE  COMING  POTATO, 

“  Early  Mayflower.” 


Price,  per  barrel...  . *is,oo 

“  “  bunbel . 4.00 

*4  “  half  bushel .  ‘3.30 


Price,  per  peck . ..SI  30 

“  **  halt  peck.... .  1  00 

*•  pound. . . 30 


EARLY  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER.  $5  per  ounce;  25c.  per  paper. 
JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c  per  ounce. 
EGYPTIAN  BEET.  75c.  per  pound;  10c.  per  ounce. 

IMPROVED  EARLY  SUMMER  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c  per  ounce. 
LARGE  WINTER  FLAT  DUTCH  CABBAGE.  $3  per  poun';  30c  per  ounce. 
LIVINGSTON’S  FAVORITE  TOMATO  $3.50  per  pound;  35c.  per  ounce. 

FOB  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OK  VEGETABLE,  TREE  mid  FLOWER  SEEDS,  SEND  FOR 
OUR  CATALOGUE. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &;  Co., 

15  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

n  r  r  t  s#  a  v  a  new  extra  early 

rtt&KAY  sweet  corn 

n  larpe  Ear.  .Inst  what  everyone  wauls 
Ripens  with  II  iiineNOta;  ear  lame  a*  Evergreen.  Per  packet,  hy  mail,  loci*.  Peruuart. 
by  express,  oriel*.,  by  mail,  7<)et*.  Per  peck,  $3.00.  Pei  bushel.  S  10.00.  Address 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MMIH  W  HI  HH  II  ^  J%  ATP  Our  Special  “FARM  and  G  ARBEIT” 

WrvOf  _ _  .  .  _  I  -  ■  ■  I  ■  Offer  I  An  uneguiUted  opportunity  lu  ..curs 

nl\’Vi^r  THROUQia  H  ■  ■■  fl  1/e  "farm  n»J  (.'.mim'/JMinr  jear,  Ab«». 

I  nnvwva  pn  |  9  y  I  U  luudy  E'KKK.  and  a  iuppty  of  Choicest 

a  4^  a  ■  H  ■  ■  GAUMKN  SfciEJA.H  at  a  trifling  Vv- 

fl  (ft  I  I  -nn  _  W  B  H  HHHIHi  **ntl  the  “farm  and  (saii  urn  1  ho  uioq  U,  y 

MErY/iilll  FOR  (J  U  FOR  TRIAL® 

hi  9  W  ■■■■■  1  w  1  ’  1  1 1 1  ~  kU'e  miAkp  t  lipnltpr  lt>  iiniupp  vim  lo  Cr}  ot;r 

^uivt  tn  nut  .  in  •  ilu-nj  into  tbo>i<»uJ«  of  i,,w  holm-  till,  season,  MV  want  every  Parmer  aud  Gardener  to  give 
IhtlH  S  r«fr,  honest  trial.  Partcmi*  "  F"  e«4IH»U>»  «nit  (ifcltnt  riu  li,  (  uhan  (Jui  rn  W  ulrnm  l.ia,  N«  w  Kui  or- 
ite  T.tmuto.  EseeUlnr  tubliug«,  l.»ii|i  Omdkc  t  urret,  Bnslyil  tlurket  t'elerj.  Orwa  Prlnite.1  Lettuce, 
Mammoth  Itcd  On  bin,  Sugar  rumnlp.  Long *c«rlcl  stallk.  lto»i„n  Market  t'u  umner.  Purpictoa  Tur- 
«Id.  Bur  View  Melon;  •isnUtaperh  Pnn«y  .diieli  atone  sells  far  ®Oe.i  i  uai  iiticruf  thcuSmi.  ,>$1.*0:  an. 

H, l,\  ilii*  print’  of  thn  "Farm  and  iiardeti.  nils,,  making  $2.30,  aUvl  sen  attul  we  Rive  tnr  O.M.L  w  1/ w . 
in  r>r.  n  l||  ninil  BDCMAIIIAMC  t«r  the  is-t  Vr-ieiahif  grown  from  our  .Seeds.  <  ompettiux,  open 
<DoUU  111  uAwit  rfitlTl  lUIflO  t«  all  purehaaer»»l  th—e  trial  par»iut,  «.  »n<:  no  othera.Or'Bil 
narUriilars  anil  directions  mil  only  with  ouch  iisoXam?,  Order  lit  nneo  ami  lake  ailvtnt»<e  ut  tlif  greatest  offer  evet  made. 

I, „rr  ,  l„„n  M uniink-  m  with  eaeh  onim.  S.  n.l  ,..ur  •ddretj,  with  jOe-  in  .  u.h  nr  utami”,  and  peed,.-  th.  Seeds 

by  return  nmll.  and  the  puper  one  rear,  all  fiill.,  prepaid,  and  we  wiw  eal«,uar  name  lo  compete  tor  the 

Cash  Premiums.  C.  W.  DdRR  &.  CO.,  207  Fourth  St.  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Cash  Premiums. 


[v  My  Vegetable  and  flower  Seol  Catalogue  for 

<>_  JSS-*.  the  result  of  thirty  year  a'  experience  su,  a 

’  Seed  lira wcr.  will  be  sent  free  la  all  who  apply. 
f  All  my  Seed  la  i, urni n  1  .  il  la  be  fresli  and  (rue  to 
A  name,  so  far  that  should  il  provrothervs  1  ye,  l  agree 
■  to  retlll  order*  grails.  My  colleetiou  of  vegedthle 
heed,  one  of  the  most  exteualve  to  be  found  In  any 
Anierleun  Cutulogue,  Is  a  large  nurt  of  It  uf  my 
own  growing.  As  the  urlghiul  Introducer  of 
EelliMe  lleel.  Hurhnnk  Potatoes.  Murbleheud 
Parly  Corn.  Ilu*  Hubbard  Njnasli.  and  .,'orea  of 
other  new  Vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  nub¬ 
ile.  la  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  tiioac  who  plant 
my  seed  will  be  found  my  beat  advertisement. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Seed  Grower.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR  of  the  ALBANY  SEED  STORE! 

SUNRISEii  POTATO 

ye'  introduced.  Pit  for  table  in  30  dawn  tram  planting.  Pi oduced  130  hunhels  to  the 

Acre.  I'er  |»nind.  hy  mail,  30  cent*.  Per  peek.  73  cent*.  Per  biiHhel,  $2.30.  Per  barrel.  ?*3. 
P  AIITinM  f  A*  another  potato  hits  bean  offered  a.  our  SUM  RISK,  we  are  obliged  tn  caution  tlw 
uMU  I  lUll  s  public,  no  the  Ollly  true  Sinirisr  cuues  fnnu  ns,  or  from  Si-ed  pitreliiewd  friun  list 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

ANDRETHS’^seed^CATALOGUE 


“gardeners:  COMPANION.' 

PRICK  lO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embolliahod  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
PubCiRtieil.  costing  llftoeu  cents.  The  article  on  .Market  Gardruhig  under  < liana  is  worth 
twenty  times  the  priio.  ri...  ...  ,«„  v ,  .*  *.. . .  >  . ,  ....  ,  ,  *  .  .......  — .  ,  - — 

Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  and  Farm.  To  *11  sending  ns  TEN  CENTS  in  stamps. 


LANDRETH  &  SONS  y  Seed  Growers.  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa 


POC  K  LING  TON,  DlrCn 


1.SS,  LA  D  V  WAS* II INC 


TON.  V K It  G  i:  N  N  E  S 


MOORE'S  EARLY  .J  I.F 


PERSON,  EARLY  VIC 


K  I  G  n  T  O  N 


Al»o other  Small  Frail!, and  all  older  varir-  |h  | 

t lev  Oranej,.  Fxtra/tualH, i  Wxrvaated  true,  mw  fcr  gm  |U  R  Wt 

Cheap  by  tuail.  Low  Uateato  Healera.  R  I  n  taR  ■  I  I  VV 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS  A  Specialty.  I  BERF 


LATTersT  STOCK  In  A  WKK . 

J'rkrii  reduced.  Illila, Catalogue  f'rrr. 

T.  S.  Ill  IIHAHH.  Kredonlu.  X.  V. 


Scud  for  Circulars  and  Price  List  to 

KOBT.  W.  FURNAS. 
Browuville,  Ncbru*ka. 

cccnc 


PERMANENT  P  A  o  I  u  r<  fc  , 

►hnnld  ....  in,  MIX  I  PR  IN  ofORAS^KSt  for  that  I'm  »««.•• 

WILLIAM  RENNIE,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

new  SEEDS 

ot  the  v  erv  line*!  v.j>  u  tewth  cnillvattou 
now  uttered  bn  the  lir*t  lime,  ciu- 
biiiciiig  the  h..i  mid  /aryr.t  \\  ntei  Mid- 
•  >ii.  .Mniuiuiilh  Iron  Clad  i  ip  lob  paid 
(or  largest  uii-lmi  grown  tlii-  .-  iimui',  sil¬ 
ver  King,  the  "</■•;<•(  •Il'a’l  Onion*  ($:*i 
li  ptuej.  Pec  lection  Mll*l.  .Melon; 
lie  i/<  s,,nu»h  tor  pli>  \>  bite 

Pine  ipiilc;  (  iu  dinut  Tnninlo,  lliiesl 
•rovn.  Itiibv  Iviiig  Pcp|M*r:  the  Ue\v 
Golden  llenrl  Lellnre.  sue  tne  '«*</ 
•r.  I.-,/  Pen  in  .'uH(itiri,,„ ,  alro  Utt*  new 
l  iriv  sweet  Corn,  Gcurwre,  irittvaluced  lu*t 
year.  Mach  variety,  per  packet .  4  pkt*.  tt| ;  or 
line  iniekel  ol  each.  •"  o<  u/f,  Sl.73.  Kite 
I’m  ketn  >f  etu'h,  (JitlTA ;  all  postpaid  Don't  lh*  be 
liluil  the  thnea,  to  it  >«*nd  n*  your  nrder,  olid  li.vi 
l he  beat  thing  Introduced  In  ycat*  tilicad  ol  your 
tuiiglilHirs.  Our  new  Catalogue  frcntoall.  \diuc.*» 

BERSONi'MJUILE  S  CO.'A’.&Ka'ff- 


C5  n  Wmits  tv  mull  or  ArptrrA*  <!•  ■  •n^-baJ/* 

Cri  ■  %  ¥  Ayrats'  /•/*»>•  »,  BIG  Strawberries, 
Ruspliemrs.Piimiuts,  black-  M  D  C  PADCID  n 
berries au.l  New  Straw lwrry  lb  TlO.  UnMl  I  lLU 

i  ■  ■ 

pi itseA i  nr'iirm,f<2rjiiui usaa trh iyh  rlu'nr  Full de.serip'n 
it)  tree  catalogue.  HALE  BUGS.,  SaGlaetonbury,  Ot 


x  ^771^  Buy  dlroct  from  the  Grower. 
V\  I.  \pr.  or  Postage  paid  to  you. 

<  fL  -iKKK)  Gatvloni’t  *  buy  and  plant  my 
| Seeds  My  new  bWHtltfnftllitsliti- 
I  «'tl  Garden  Guidos  cost  mofcJOOO. 
FREE  to  evert  built .  Sped*  n I  lie. 
^  ner  pkt.  Clitap  as  dirt  l»v  oz.  &  lb. 
Send  vour address  for  pr«'ti lest  free  book 
printed.  K.  II.  S1U  MU  AY,  Kooktord,  III.* 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’9 

BEACTU'OL  KVF.R.BLOOMLXH 


The  only  eeUtdlatunent  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  OO  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  CIV  E  A  WAY,  t»  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  mpro  ROSES  than  moat  eutah- 
liahiuetila  grow  Strong  Pot  1’lanW  amiable  for  ininnv- 
dmta  blooiu  deli  went  w»f«ly.  postpaid,  to  any  poatoffl  ,ai. 
5  HPietnlia  varictuki.  your  choice, all  labeled. for  ti; 
12  (or $ 2;  19  toe  $3;  26  lor  s-t;  35  tor  *5;  75  for 
$10;  100  f‘»r  $13.  cmr  NEW  CUIOE^wmpWi 

Trc  i  iseim  the  tCase.  70  {ill,  eleuunl ( >/  rd<n«/  jT^yiTTi 

>  THE  DINGEE  A i  CONARD  CO.  # 
Rutfo  UrawufB,  Woit  Uvvvo,  Lhc»ior  Co.,  Pa 


SALESMEN  WANTED! 

PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  Honest, 
Energetic  Men  .  Salary  and  Expenses  paid. 

THE  CUASE  NURSERIES. 

All  the  most  desirable  Fruit*  and  Ortm men rnl*. 

New  England  applicants  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass.; 

York  State  and  Ohio  at.  Geneva,  N.  Y.: 

N.  Jersey,  Pa.,  Md..  Del.,  and  Va.,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It.  G.  CHASE  dt  CO.,  \ u raery men. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Nursery  establiatied  27  tears.  Over  100 
varieties.  AU<>,  strawberries.  RnsDberries,  Goose- 
faerries.Curnints.dk.'.  Prices  low.  Quality  best,  ('ata- 
logues free.  Geo.  \V.  Ciiiti|»l*ell,  fvlwware.  Ohb/ 


M  V  NEW  CATALOG U E 

SMALL  FRUITS! 

ROSES! 

CARNATIONS! 

and  PANSIES 

Full  of  ht/itrtndiion  ontbeir 
cniitnre,  fm*  to  nil  •offers 
IlauU  at  rnasonnl.ie  pru  en. 


GEO.  S.  WALES  E*£S 


some  growers  for  45  years. 

The  quality  is  the  fir*t 
cousideratiou  secured  by 
the  most  eatvfu]  selection. 
The  prices,  the  lowest  con- 
sistent  with  KtcrUug  merit. 
Ilreer-**  Garden  (iilen- 
dnr  for  is»4,offerlng  Vege¬ 
table.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds, 
Plaids.  Bulbs,  and  everything  for 
the  garden,  mailed  I'rec.  IIKMtY  A.  It  It  UK  It, 
7  14  Cheatuul  Street.  PH ILADK1.PHIA. 


mmm 

V-,v  *od  " 

L  A 


U  AIICCI  I  Tb®p«rIlcAt«nd  mott 

nfl  n  5  t  LL»*Juxble  RitApherrY, 

KAUIV  H  A RVK8T  Bluck- 
berrj*  ATLANTIC  A  DAMKL 
KOO>E  Hif*wK'rrle«;  •  md  for 

details.  Ths  lurycot  and  best  ttock  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

.it  (b  ('.  fctrhly  Xiluslftitrd  caCa- 
logim,  uilbit/  v:h.ll  to  plant.  Haw  tn 
plant,  and  how  to  yrt  and  grorc  Frail 
I  r/r*.  anil  I'l.ot*,  fitlrd  tii!A  n.rfid 
in/p  r  mol  to  71  on  fruit  culture,  free. 

I  T  I  fltfCTT  trrri‘E  suTHk 

J.  I.  LU»t  I  I,  SSW  JKttSKY. 


pERRY’ 


Will  be  mailed  rnrr  to  all  applicants  and  to 
:ustomers  of  last  illLt  year  without  ordering  it. 

It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
Jirections  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
seeds.  Plant*,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.  M.*  FERRY  &  CO.0™®.* 

,-HOVEY'S  CHOICE  SEEDS.-™ 

BUY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.  I  BY 

tail  Trcinont  ?«t.,  Boston,  Mass. 


*®:NE  W-®«.  «®-CH0ICE.-«» 

SEEDS!!  FRUITS! 

All  of  the  beat,  both  Dew  and  old.  Plants,  Trees, 
Vines.  Seeds,  Ac. ,  by  mail,  a  specialty.  Safe  am  ea  I 
guarantied.  UO  ohoice,eheap,  S  1  Ssts.foi  example 

12  ROSESK$l 

30  PACKETS  SI. 


D  nn  T  an  nn  Best.  Assortment.  New 

P63Cn  I  rees  Prtee  List  free  to  all. 

New  Brunswick  i  Nurseries!  N.  J.  FTiWlN  ALLEN. 


GRAPE  VINES® 

DI  AUT9  Ac,  ^  Large  Stock  r  n  •  Low  Prices. 
iLAfllu,  circulars  Free.  b..l.,l  LUIS,  Erie,  Pa. 


30  PACKETS  FUiWSfe  $1. 

For  the  other  f«!»  SI  Set*  and  1,001  things  be- 
aides,  send  for  our  Ulustratat  Uabil  Vue  of  over  100 
pages,  tree.  .Ven,  Satiei  »„  so,,  r.o. .  s  v  Estab- 
ushed30yra.  uOOaiws.  2 1  larg>j(lreeuhouae« 

THE  STORRS  ^HARRISON  CO, 

PAINKSVII.LIi,  1.AKK  COl’NTV.  OHIO 


Cl  Til  HURT  RASPBERRV  PLANTS,  *5  per  M. 

K.  VAN  A  LI. EX.  Hriblrheui  Cetpre,  N  Y, 

CHESTNUT  TREKS  8  to  12  inches) BY  MAIL. 

1*2  **pnui»b  or  13  American  for  SI. 00. 

Send  for  NEW  NUKSERY  CATALOGUE.  Ehke. 

\VM.  H.  MOON.  3 torrisviUe.  Fu. 

SEEK  OATS.  A  Unified  quantity  of  the  white 
WELCOME  OATS  The  seed  was  procured  at  head 
quarters  last  season  and  Is  warrant'  d  pure.  White 
*tur.  White  Elephant.  Early  Hebron,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatoes.  For  i  rice*,  address 

JAMES  FORFAR,  l.you*.  X’.  Y. 


LOW’S  Peerless  Early  Calteie!!! 

Now  INTRODUCED  for  ihe 
F'RST  TIME.  The  BEST 
EARLY  CABBAGE  GROWN. 

KrJf.X--.  As  the  ORIGINATOR  o*  the 

ESSEX  EARLY  HYBRID 
^SSQUApt.,  ESSEX  HYBRID 
TOMATO  anil  PEERLESS 
EARLY  CAB8AGE.  I  solicit 
J -.*■■*  e  patronage  of  MARKET 
GARDENERS  and  LARGE 
PLANTERS  ORIGINATING  and  INTRODUCING  NEW 
VEGETABLES  especially.  My  CATALOGUE  for  188-1 
containing  the  NOVELTIES  of  the  season,  with  a  large 
list  of  STANOARO  VARIETIES  C!T!VW!T  ITT?  T?V 
Market  Gardeners  send  for  it.  Mjkge|..»  A  XLIjIj 

AARON  LOW,  U'5!k>  ESSEX,  Hss* 


©MALL  FRUITS.  Wfc'g.^ 

'-Nearly  Spring  trade;  Crescent  Seedltne.^l.V'  #  l.iXT); 
Cumberland  Triumph.  $2;  Manchester.  $7.50;  Cuth- 
bert,  $5.  All  the  new  ami  valuable  varieties.  Send  fur 
Price  List  to  SLAY-MAKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Delaware. 

PEACH  TREES  at  Bottom  Price*.— Apple, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Ae.  Prices  free.  Mention  (hi.-  paper. 

tt.  8.  JOHNSTON,  gtockley,  Del. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PIANTS7 

&c.  A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
SMALL  FRUITS  both  new-  and  old,  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Catalogue  free. 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mush. 

C  R  E*»CEX'T  Strawberry.  $1.50  per  M  •  Manchester, 
per  M.  E.  Van  Allen,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 

DCinEDI  If  yon  love  Knre  Flow  era,  rhnirent 
ntflUCll!  oiitn.  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS. 
Keene,  N.  H.  If  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 

,-'^  4  ~.x  S5.00 

Wlli'  i  A  '*s  K  I  1 1  X.  nffl'-'lai.a-s  frceu  itii 
'«(»/  ■  wLU<z  .iBeyeiy  barrel.  One 

fmksmh  m  u  peck  ul'KPEEs 

fmki„ 1  ligf  WELCOME  OATS 

. . . . — ortwolbs.  Dakota 

Beds  witli  every  2  bbls.  Also  it  limited  stock  of 
Welcome  ions  inrsuleat  tii.uoper  bosh.  ofaDlhs. ; 

I  hi*  ih..  *10.  Addr*  >*.  GKO.  tv.  lilt'KUX,  Seed 
Grower,  Box  557.  ltuehester,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Cofn  For  Sale. 

The  EARLY  MADRID,  a  very  productive  Yellow 
Oent.  selected,  and  warranted  tn  grow.  Price.  $i. 50 
per  bushel;  four  busk.  S3;  10  bush,  or  more.  $1  per 
push.  Address  H  .  E.  sTITT.  Sabetha,  Kan. 


WM.H.  SMITH,  SOS 

(Lute  of  tiie  of  HE3SKY  A.  DKEERii 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADEI.PHIA.  PA. 

Smith  *  Seed  Catalogue  for  I8S4,  containing  all  the 
best  leading  varieties  of  lrr*h  and  reliable  Flower. 
Vegetable,  and  Field  Seed*,  also  Implements  and 
Garden  Requi*it  s,  sent  ft  e  to  all  applicania. 


GOOD  SEEDS  AT  LDNN  PRICES. 

E.  A-  REEArES  &  CO.’S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  Mention  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


m 

BEAUTIFUL. 

n 

FLOWERS 

m 

OUR  STRONG  &  RELIABLE 

ROSES 


inr  TUC  DCCT  titus.f'atalogue  with  Dill  di- 
Ant  InC  DlO  I  rections  for  growing.  Free 

ROBT. SCOTT  &SON 

Uo*e  Grower*.  l’U  1 1.A l> U I  PHI  A.  PA. 

apparatus&suPPLIES 

p  U  F  F  C  F  FACTORIES ! 

Iillrr»ir  creameries 
UllkbVk  and  dairies. 

r^.TIantifaemrliur  OUTFITS  nSpecialty. 

Si'nd  tor  Illiucratod  Circular  of  Improved  Appa- 
ratua  for  making  CHUJSSU  AND  III  TTUlt. 

■  At  hi  a  ■  f^*T* r* rx manufacturer 

JOHNS.CARTERw^k^ 

CEED  CORN! 

Fur  ENSILAGE  or  <!  It  REN  Fodder. 
13  11.  high.  lO  :  ><MI  tun*  •  vr  acre  uot 

uuuanal.  Stock  rat  stalks  and  all.  cle:* u.  Sami  *le an,  I 
price  by  mail,  ll  crv  Ii  st,rj’>  i.  i'is  Cream 

Separator.  BURRELL  A  WHITMAN.  Lit'.li  rails. N  Y. 


LANCS 

LIVE 


Iirsi-ciii^s  si-  i  k.  am?  wanunmi  nor,  rur  mi kl*  iui?* 
write  for  wholesale  Price*.  FRANK  (J  l' A 

llurtford.  \Vn*h.  Co.,  N.  V. 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  TESTED.  Flower  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  Field.  20,000  Catalogues 
free.  Send  Uan>es  of  your  friends. 

.  FRED.  N.  L AN C.  Bamboo,  Wts. 


ALL  FOR  30  CENTS 

I  pkg  each  *>f  Sugar  Trough  gourd, 
l’rixg Head  Lettuce.  Acme  Tomato. 

I  Noire  Priti.ri)  unit  tin  gc/irrf  .t*vt  striped 
Frintiui.  I  hint e preuen  the  ffounts  fay  the 
to  hold  from  font  to  (fee  Quis.  iarh. 
tritfi  ea eh  order  lnnt  mut  my  treatise 
VA  TEX  Dollars Uou  Fanner.  Address 
F.  FRO  U'.V  FOX  ii,  OXFORD  OHIO, 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

1 1*. (Mil*  Choice  Apple  Tree**,  *$  toSyfl-u*  old,  3  to7 
f.  et.  8 1  5  per  hundred  30, (Mil*  Peach  Trees.  4  to  H 
feet,  1  year  from  bud,  430  per  thousand.  300.000 

Strawberry  plant*,  tnoludlug  Albany,  Bldwell, 
Shut  pi  e*.*.l>owuiafl,  K  i-ntueky.  ami  other  popu¬ 
lar  kind*,  at  per  I  housatnl.  I, urge  *1  ut  k  Shade 

ami  Oriiameuial  Tree*.  Send  ftxr  Catalogue 
S.  E.  ROGERS  A  SOX.  Mt.  Hotly.  HurLCo..  N.  J. 

EXTRA  ONH  Sill 

EXTRA,  because  grown  by  myself  from  the  very 
chi'Ieest  ouions,  selected  from  a  crop  which  took  the 
first  premium  in  Essex:  Couuty,  Miss.,  famous  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  driest  onions  In  the  United  States.  Early  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  Danvers,  per  tk  l  ynu;’.,  st.eii.  Danvers  Early 
Red  Globe,  $1.65,  Early  Red  and  Yellow  FuP.  or  Crackpr, 
♦l.fo.  and  Largo  Red  WeatUerstietd,  $1.10,  Danvers 
Early  Red  Globe  la  both  the  mriwst,  I  hr  greatest 
t rvpper  inu(  (A#  Aandso/uiest  of  all  the  Bed  Onion*. 
Seed  of  my  own  raising  for  premium  stock.  Try  it 
farmer*!  IlySeed  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 
Jame.  J.  1$.  tiregory,  Marblehead,  flau, 
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THE 

RURAt  NEW-YORKER. 

Conducted  by 
KLBKRT  B.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  1884. 


RURAL  PRIZES  AWARDED. 


Class  I. 

“How  shall  we  educate  our  children  agri¬ 
culturally?” 

Prize  $50. 

Offered  by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of  Hough¬ 
ton  Farm,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 
AWARDED  TO 

C.  E.  THORNE, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Class  IT. 

“  For  one  column  of  short  paragraphs 
which  shall  give  the  pithiest,  soundest  advice 
and  instruction  to  the  general  farmer  as  to 
any  or  all  departments  of  his  occupation.” 
Prize  §50. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AWARDED  TO 

JOHN  M.  STAHL, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Class  III. 

“  Butter  Making.” 

Prize,  §50  in  Cash,  or  jn  Fertilizers,  as 

PREFERRED. 

Offered  by  the  Mapes’s  Formula  and  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano  Co.,  of  New  York. 
AWARDED  TO 

R.  FERRIS, 

Keene  Valley,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Class  IV. 

“The  best  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the 
shambles.  ” 

Prize,  A  Weed  Full  Cabinet  Sewing 
Machine,  Price  §50, 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Awarded  to 
J.  N.  MUNCEY, 

Ames,  la. 


Class  V. 

‘  Swiue.”— The  best  breeds  and  how  best  to 
care  for  them. 

Prize,  A  Victor  Sewing  Machine,  Price 
§37.50. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
awarded  to 
F.  A.  DEEKENS, 
Federalsburgh,  Mo. 


Class  VI. 

“Horses.” — Farm  and  road.  The  best  for 
the  farmer’s  use. 

Prize,  One  American  Fruit-Dryer,  Price 
§75. 

Offered  by  the  American  Manufacturing 
Company,  Waynesboro,  1  a. 

(The  award  has  not  been  made  in  this  class; 
but  will  be  announced  next  week.— Eds.) 

Class  VII. 

“Sheep.” — The  best  breeds  and  how  best  to 
feed  and  care  for  them, 

Prize,  Farmer’s  Favorite  Mill  and  Press 
Combined.  Price  §75. 

Offered  by  the  Higganum  Manufacturing 
Company,  Higganum.  Conn. 

AWARDED  TO 

ELIAS  HAND, 

Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Class  VIII. 

“Plans  of  the  best  general-purpose  barns, 
corn-cribs,  farm  labor-saving  contrivances  of 
any  description.” 

Prize,  A  Silver  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
Price  $30. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
awarded  to 
THOMAS  J.  LINDLEY, 

Westfield,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind. 


Class  IX. 

“  Rye.— Its  value  as  a  grain,  for  its  straw; 
as  a  green  manure,  for  soiling,  etc.,  etc  ” 
Prize,  Twenty  Cuttings  of  the  Genuine 
Victoria  Grape, 
awarded  to 
.  J.  J.  M., 

No  address. 

Class  X. 

“  How  to  produce  a  maximum  yield  of 
potatoes.” 


Prize,  Five  Two-Year-Old  Vines  of  a 
New  Seedling  Grape, 
originating  with  Mr.  D.  S,  Marvin,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  named  by  him  the  “  Rural 
New-Yorker.” 

awarded  to 
A.  C.  BARROWS, 

Kent,  O. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


We  have  now  filled  all  applications  for 
seeds  received  up  to  last  Saturday.  All 
those  who,  having  applied  previous  to  that 
date,  have  not  yet  received  them,  will 
please  notify  us  by  postal  card  at  once, 
and  another  packet  will  be  sent  at  once. 

All  whose  names  are  upon  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  are  entitled  to  apply  for  these 
seeds,  no  matter  when  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  or  whether  it  is  the  intention  or  not 
of  the  subscriber  to  renew.  They  are  not 
premium s. 

Our  object  in  charging  a  part  of  the 
postage  to  subscribers  is  that  we  may  not 
have  applications  from  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  farm  or  garden  pursuits. 

All  persons  who  subscribe  for  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  connection  with 
other  journals  which  publish  the  combi¬ 
nation  advertisement  offering  the  seeds, 
need  not  make  application.  The  seeds 
will  be  sent  to  them  without  application 
except  in  case  of  oversight  or  miscarriage. 
For  example :  The  Inter-Ocean  and  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  ( with  its  seed  dixtri- 
bution)  are  offered  for  $2.75.  Whether 
the  Inter-Ocean  is  subscribed  for  through 
the  Rural,  or  the  Rural  is  subscribed 
for  through  the  Inter-Ocean,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  both  papers  is  entitled  to  the 
seeds  without  application.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  New 
York  Times,  Tribune,  Sun,  Mail  (Canada), 
etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  our  seed  packages  require  six 
cents  for  postage — but  most  of  them  five 
cents — except  to  Canada,  where  the 
postage  is  10  cents.  But  our  subscribers 
are  desired  to  send  us  but  three  cents.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  pays  the  rest. 


If  you  wish  to  send  10,  50,  or  100 
specimen  copies  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  friends  interested  in  farming, 
you  have  only  to  send  us  a  list  of  the 
names.  Specimens  will  he  promptly  for¬ 
warded.  Who  will  send  us  the  longest 
list  ? 


How  do  you  feed  when  your  Bartlett 
Pear  trees,  that  you  ordered  eight  years 
ago  of  a  tree  peddler,  bear  choke  pears  ? 
Can  you  afford  to  patronize  another  tree 
peddler,  and  wait  another  eight  years  to 
see  if  they  prove  true  to  name?  Oh,  the 
injudiciousness  of  trusting  untrustworthy 
people  ! 

- - « - 

Buy  one  grape-vine  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  take  good  care  of  them: 
Worden,  Moore's  Early,  and  Jefferson. 
The  three  will  cost  you  one  dollar,  and 
they  will  do  you  one  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  good  in  less  than  five  years,  if 
you  live  where  these  varieties  thrive.  The 
Jefferson  is  perhaps  a  little  late  north  of 
hicago  and  New  York,  but  it  is  a  splen- 
Cd  grape. 


Speaking  of  commercial  fertilizers,  it 
does  not  pay  to  buy  low1  grades.  Here  is 
a  fertilizer  that  is  worth  $40  a  ton.  Here 
is  another  that  is  worth  $20.  It  is  cheap¬ 
er  for  the  fanner  to  buy  the  first  because 
he  gets  twice  the  value  of  the  second,  and 
has  no  more  freight  to  pay,  while  it  can 
he  spread  on  the  land  in  half  the  time. 
The  difference  is  considerable,  and  far¬ 
mers  should  make  an  underscored  note  of 
this. 


We  often  have  money  sent  to  us  re¬ 
questing  us  to  send  books,  seeds  or  some¬ 
thing  else  in  return.  For  the  benefit  of 
our  new  friends,  let  us  repeat  that  we  do 
not  sell  anything  whatever,  except  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that,  consider¬ 
ing  its  value,  is  given  away !  Generally 
speaking,  our  advertising  columns  will 


inform  readers  where  any  desired  article 
mav  be  purchased.  If  not,  we  are  always 
glad  to  inform  them  by  letter  or  through 
the  Querist. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  us  as 
follows:  ‘‘The  Primate  is  mentioned  in 
all  good  catalogues  of  apples.  It  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  favorite  with  me.  It  ripens  gradually, 
through  many  weeks,  is  very  tender  in  sub¬ 
stance,  mild  subacii;  but  its  full  glory  is 
known  only  when  it  is  roasted  or  baked. 
Then  one  thinks  of  Celestial  Apples !  The 
Porter  is  a  good  apple,  hut  its  peculiar 
merit  is  not  generally  known;  viz.,  for 
jelly.  Of  all  apples  this  is  the  one  fore¬ 
ordained  to  be  used  for  apple  jelly.”  In 
a  postscript  Mr.  Beecher  adds  that  the 
above  may  serve  as  a  start  in  framing  a 
list  of  apples  which  have  some  one  pecuniar 
quality  distinguishing  them  from  all 
others. 

Will  not  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr, 
Wilder,  Mr.  Hovey,  Gov.  Furnas,  Dr. 
Hoskins,  Mr.  Berekmans,  Mr.  Lyon,  and 
other  pomologists  mention  other  apples 
or  pears  which  have  peculiar  distinguish¬ 
ing  qualities.  We  would  mention  the 
Kieffer  Pear  which,  though  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  as  grown  north  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
perhaps  the  best  pear  for  canning. 


BOGUS  BUTTER  AGAIN. 


A  Senate  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  is  investigating  the  adultera¬ 
tions  of  food  products  in  this  city,  and 
the  disclosures  with  regard  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  oleomargarine  and  butterine 
are  startling.  Tt  appears  that  there  are 
very  few  retail  dealers  who  do  not  sell 
one  or  both  of  these  products  as  genuine 
butter,  and  even  the  few  “honest”  dealers 
who  sell  oleomargarine  under  its  proper 
name,  sell  butterine  as  Orange  County  or 
Iowa  butter.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Mercantile  Exchange  testified  that  the 
receipts  of  butter  in  this  city  from  the 
West  in  December  last  amounted  to  104,- 
(133  packages,  and  in  January  to  87,475 
packages,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
w  hich,  though  billed  as  butter,  was  but¬ 
terine.  This  product  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  genuine  butter,  even  by 
experts,  and  sells  for  a  higher  price  than 
oleomargarine. 

Manufacturers  of  these  concoctions  here 
declare  that,  large  as  their  sales  are  in  this 
city  and  Brooklyn,  their  orders  from 
country  places,  notably  from  Albany  and 
Saratoga,  are  still  larger.  In  this  State 
there  are  several  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  those  dealers  who  fail  to  properly  mark 
packages  containing  spurious  butter;  in 
many  other  States  similar  laws  have  been 
passed.  In  all  cases  these  laws  have  been 
inoperative,  owing  to  the  neglect  or  re¬ 
missness  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  they  are  enforced.  It  is  frequent¬ 
ly,  financially  and  politically,  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  these  to  be  blind  to  violations 
of  the  laws;  why  not  make  it  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  somebody  to  see  to  their  enforce¬ 
ment  by  imposing  a  heavy  fine  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  them,  and  giving  half  of  it  to  the 
informer? 


THE  AGITATION  IN  MANITOBA. 


The  agitation  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Manitoba,  especially  the  agricultural 
class,  grows  in  vehemei  ce.  Last  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  Farmers’  Convention  met  at 
Winnipeg,  and  continued  in  session  until 
last  evening.  A  s  reported  by  telegraph  this 
morning,  resolutions  were  adopted  favor¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  railway  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  the  improvement  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  a  commercial  union 
with  the  United  States,  the  control  of  the 
public  domain  in  the  Province  by  the 
Provincial  authorities,  and  an  appeal  to 
English  Government  ffi  allow’  Manitoba 
to  withdraw  from  the  Confederation  and 
become  a  British  Province  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  its  own.  By  means  of  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Hudson  Bay,  grain  can  be  cheap¬ 
ly  transported  to  Churchill  or  Port  Nelson, 
600  milos  from  Winnipeg,  where  it  can  be 
shipped  ou  steamers  to  Liverpool  at  no 
greater  expense  than  from  Montreal.  By 
the  improvement  of  the  Red  River,  con¬ 
nection  will  be  made  with  our  North¬ 
western  railroad  system,  so  that  traffic 
can  be  continued  'when  Hudson  Bay  is 
blocked  with  ice.  By  a.  commercial 
union  with  this  country,  the  Manitobans 
can  buy  agricultural  implements  and  other 
goods  much  more  cheaply  than  under  the 
present  tariff.  By  controlling  the  public 
lands,  the  local  government  can  encourage 
immigration  by  liberal  grants  to  actual 
settlers;  w7hereas  at  present  the  Dominion 
Government  sells  for  a  triffc  vast  tracts 
to  English  and  Scotch  capitalists  who  will 
withhold  the  land  from  settlement  for 
higher  prices.  By  securing  an  independent 


government, the  Province  expects  to  escape 
the  heavy  taxation  of  the  Dominion,  and 
to  manage  its  own  affairs  for  its  own  in¬ 
terests,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  having 
these  affairs  managed  for  the  interests  of 
the  Dominion  at  large,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  Manitoba. 

A  telegram  this  morning  from  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  reports  that 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  Prime  Minister,  “  is 
indifferent  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
of  the  Northwest.”  He  is  convinced  that 
the  whole  agitation  has  been  prompted  by 
a  few  adventurers  anxious  to  force  the 
government  to  give  them-places.  In  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Farmer’s  Convention,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  already  promised  to  aid  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  railroad  by  a 
grant  of  12, 600  acres  per  mile;  that  a  census 
should  be  taken  every  three  years  so  as  to 
regulate  the  federal  subsidy  by  the  growth 
of  population;  and  to  give  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  the  odd-uumbered 
sections  of  lands  remaining  unsold  in 
Manitoba.  The  Farmers’  Convention  has 
adjourned  to  wait  the  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  Manitoban  representatives 
at  Ottawa  arc  urging  the  Government  to 
concede  the  demands  of  the  Province 
before  it  is  too  late. 


BREVITIES. 


The  Best  Prize. — Enterprise. 

Catalogue  notices  on  page  194. 

Have  you  made  any  paper  bags  for  bag¬ 
ging  grapes  next  Summer? 

Is  your  grafting-wax  ready? 

Graft  the  grape  now  for  this  climate,  or  as 
soon  as  the  soil  opens  sufficiently. 

Two  trees  that  are  not  half  appreciated:  the 
Norway  Maple  and  the  Liquidambar. 

Don’t  linger.  When  you  work,  work! 
When  you  play,  play!  Why  not  do  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  with  a  zest  f 

Oh!  You  never  accomplished  anything  of 
any  account  that  was  not  done  with  a  hearty 
good  will. 

Pray,  my  friend,  tell  me:  What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  difference  between  good 
work  and  good  plav?  When  you  play  you 
select  your  work ;  when  you  work  your  play 
is  selected  for  you.  Now  why  not  make  play 
of  work?  Answer  that. 

What  we  want  our  readers  to  do  is  to  enjoy 
their  work  as  if  it  were  play. 

Sixteen  columns  of  questions  and  answers, 
and  still  we  are  behind !  Our  readers  should 
lie  lenient. 

Our  experiment  of  last  Spring  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  sap  of  the  Yellow  - Wood  is 
richer  in  sugar  than  that  of  the  Sugar  Maple, 
and  it  runs  more  freely.  We  hope  some  of  our 
readers  will  try  it. 

Referring  to  our  cut  of  Phoenix  Fowls 
several  weeks  ago,  we  mav  say  that  this  breed 
was  first  referred  to  in  this  country  by  Mr.  A. 
B.  Allen  in  an  article  which  we  published 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

How  do  you  like  Mr,  Bereknians’s  looks? 
He  has  many  friends,  and  he  is  not  one. 
either,  who  adores  adoration.  We  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  portraits  of  men  who  care  more  to  do 
good  thun  they  do  for  popular  praise. 

Two  evergreens  that  will  lie  appreciated 
someday:  Abies  polita  and  Sciadopitys  ver- 
tieillata.  Both  at  the  Rural  Grounds  have 
proven,  through  five  years,  perfectly  hardy. 
The  latter  is  of  very  slow  growth— at  least 
while  young. 

How  very  many  of  our  good  friends  will  be 
disappointed  when  they  do  not  see  their 
names  among  the  successful  competitors  for 
the  Rural  Prize  Essays  The  judges  state 
that  in  several  of  the  classes  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  essays  of  almost  equal  merit. 
Their  publication  will  be  commenced  next 
week. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  said  two  years 
ago  that  the  new  Lnngshans  were  the  same  as 
the  old  Black  Cochins,  a  little  improved  per¬ 
haps  in  the  brightness  of  t  he  plumage.  Many 
writers  contradicted  this  furiously.  But  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  holds  to  its  opinion  as 
then  expressed  It  has  been  waiting  all  this 
time  for  indisputable  proof  it  was  wrong. 

If  you  need  instruction  ingrafting,  refer  to 
our  exhaustive  article  on  grafting  the  grape 
in  the  RuRALof  January.i.  You  haveonly  to 
change  the  timu  to  adapt  the  method  therein 
described  to  the  plum,  cherry,  apple  or  pear. 
Graft  cherries  and  plums  first,  then  apples 
and  pears.  We  have  succeeded  well  in  graft¬ 
ing  apples  even  after  the  buds  had  pushed. 

Through  planting  poor  seeds  thousands  of 
dollars  are  lost  annually,  iu  order  to  guard 
against  this  loss,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  arranged  to  test,  free  of 
charge,  the  vitality  of  all  seeds  sent  to  that 
place  by  the  farmers  of  the  Buckeye  State. 
The  Station  also  offers  to  answer  all  inquires 
regarding  seeds,  seed-tasting,  and  other 
points  of  importance.  These  testa  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and 
they  should  give  the  Station  their  earnest  sup¬ 
port  iu  the  work. 

Has  the  wide-awake  agricultural  (?)  editor 
of  the  Now  York  Sun  satisfied  himself  yet 
that  the  seed  of  Bermuda  Grass  is,  or  has 
been,  offered  for  sale?  We  see  it  now  offered 
in  a  catalogue  issued  by  W.  B.  Jones,  of 
Herndon.  C4a.  Some  time  ugo  this  editor  iu- 
timated  t  hat  the  Japan  Persimmon  was  hardy 
in  this  climate.  Lately  he  disputed  that  the 
hickory  could  be  grafted.  The  only  fault  we 
find  with  such  people  is  that  they  are  too  nar¬ 
row-minded  to  “own  up”wheu  they  find  them 
selves  iu  the  wrong.  Such  people  ought  never 
to  be  permitted  to  edit  agricultural,,  papers, 
because  they  do  a  deal  of  harm. 
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To  Inquiring  Friends.— In  the  16  columns 
of  “Querist,"  contained  in  this  Supplement, 
all  tue  questions  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  answer  during  the  late  busy  weeks,  are  an¬ 
swered  except  enough  to  fill  al>out  four  col¬ 
umns  more,  and  those  will  be  published  in  our 
next  issue.  In  many  cases  substantially  the 
siime  questions  have  been  asked  by  several 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  each  case  of  this  kind  only  one  answer  has 
been  given.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  each  inquirer  to  read  the  whole  of  this 
Supplement,  so  that  he  may  not  miss  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  inquiry.  We  trust  this  will  be  a 
pleasant,  and  we  know  it  will  be  an  instructive 
task. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


MANURING,  MULCHING,  ETC.,  OF  SMALL 
FRUITS. 

P.  E.  V. ,  Jersey  title,  III. — 1.  Which  is  the 
better  for  small  fruits— coarse  horse  manure 
or  cow  stable  manure?  2.  How  should  the 
horse  manure  be  applied?  3.  When  and  bow 
should  small  fruits  be  mulched  and  manured? 
4.  Can  gooseberries  and  currants  be  mulched 
too  much?  5.  Should  red  and  black  raspber¬ 
ries  be  cut  back  in  Summer?  6.  Would  the 
Captain  Jack  be  a  good  sort  to  pluut  with  the 
Crescent?  7.  My  plants  are  one  year  old;  will 
that  fact  make  any  difference  in  the  treatment 
that  should  be  given  them. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  T.  LYON. 

1.  The  difference  between  the  two  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  bedding  or  other 
extraneous  matter  they  may  contain.  As  a 
rule,  the  auimals  fed  with  the  richest  food 
will  yield  the  most  valuable  manure.  2.  If 
the  horse  manure  is  free  from  straw  or  other 
fibrous  matter,  and  cau  be  broken  up  so  as  not 
to  be  in  the  way  of  eultivati  m,  scatter  it 
rather  thinly  between  the  rows  at  any  time 
when  you  can  get  upon  the  ground,  before  the 
commencement  of  growth,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  by  the  cultivator.  3.  Never  mulch 
anything  In  Spring  till  the  ground  has  be¬ 
come  warm:  and  not  then  with  manure,  or  to 
prevent  drying  Thorough  and  constant  pul¬ 
verizing  of  the  soil  is  far  better  than  mulch¬ 
ing.  With  strawberries,  mulching  is  only  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground.  Ap¬ 
ply  it  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  best 
time  to  apply  manure  is  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  in  the  case  of  strawberries;  or 
quite  early  in  the  season  in  the  case  of  other 
small  fruits,  by  turning  a  shallow  furrow 
from  the  rows  with  a  one-horse  plow,  putting 
in  the  manure  and  turning  the  furrow  back 
upon  it.  4.  Mulch  rather  lightly;  but  not  till 
the  soil  has  had  time  to  become  thoroughly 
warm.  5.  Yes;  but  the  Black-caps  the  most 
severely.  It  increases  the  amount  of  fruiting 
wood  for  next  year.  6,  Much  has  boon  re¬ 
cently  said  about  the  influence  of  thepollen- 
iziog  variety  in  the  case  of  pistillate  straw¬ 
berries.  Beyond  selecting  a  variety  bloomiug 
at  the  right  time,  nothing  can  be  predicated, 
in  advance  of  actual  trial,  as  to  the  influence 
of  any  particular  variety.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  fact  of  such  influence  has.  by  some  persons, 
been  accepted  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Se¬ 
lect  bisexual  varieties  that  will  bloom  at  the 
same  time  with  the  pistillatce ;  note  their  in¬ 

fluence.  w  hether  good  or  bad.  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  act  upou  it.  I  have  known  Crescent,  fer¬ 
tilized  by  Bid  well  and  Wilson,  to  produce  an 
exceedingly  flue  crop.  7.  The  best  time  to 
apply  fresh  manure  would  have  been  to  turn 
it  under  at  the  first  plowing.  Its  effect  would 
have  been  to  greatly  improve  the  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  itsfortility. 
After  applviug  a  portion  as  described  in  No. 

3,  compost  what  will  bo  needed  next  year. 
Coyer  the  asparagus  plot  with  the  manure, 
and  fork  it  in  before  growth  has  commenced. 
The  same  also  with  the  plot  of  rhubarb. 

fancy  butter;  garget;  grain  grills. 

Subscriber,  Whitehall ,  N.  Y. — 1.  Which 
creamer  will  make  the  best  fancy  butter?  2. 
Three  of  my  young  cows,  one  after  another, 
have  milked  hard  in  one  teat,  the  trouble  in¬ 
creasing  until  no  milk  whatever  came  from 
the  nurd  milking  teats.  What  should  be  the 
treatment  in  such  eases?  "  here  can  I  get  a 
milking  tube?  S  What  grain  drill  will  plant 
corn  kernels  eight  to  12  inches  apart? 

Ans. — 1  No  creamer  will  make  fancy  butter. 
It  is  not  the  creamer  but  the  person  who  uses 
it  that  must  give  the  quality  to  the  butter. 
The  creamers  are  merely  conveniences 
which  help  the  good  dairymen  to  make  good 
butter,  but  which  arc  no  help  whatever  to  the 
careless  aud  poor  onds.  It  may  be  true  that 
oue  who  pays  $30  for  a  creamer  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  be  more  careful  in  his  work,  and  if 
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so  the  money  is  well  spent.  2.  We  very  much 
fear  our  friend  is  to  blame  for  some  oversight 
in  these  repeated  accidents.  No  doubt  the 
trouble  was  garget  in  each  case,  aud  it  may 
be  from  some  error  in  milking,  perhaps  not 
milking  quite  dry  before  Jeaviug  the  cow. 
This  is  quite  a  frequent  neglect,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  strip  every  teat  perfectly 
before  giving  up  milkiug.  If  auy  milk  is  left 
in  the  teat  it  will  gradually  dry  up.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  teats  may  be  restored 
with  the  next  calves,  by  gently  rubbing  and 
kneading  the  udder  and  persisting  in  milking. 
A  milking  tube  should  only  be  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient  in  case  of  accident  or  emer¬ 
gency.  William  Crozier,  North  port,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  can  supply  you  with  a  milking 
tube.  3.  The  treatment  for  garget  is  to  foment 
the  udder  with  hot  water;  to  gently  knead 
the  hard  parts  until  they  are  soft,  to  milk  out 
all  the  contents  of  the  quarter  of  the  udder,  to 
inject  with  a  syringe  some  solution  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda — a  teacupful  may  be  enough — and 
then  milk  it  out  with  the  dissolved  curdy 
matter  aud  then  apply  camphorated  oint¬ 
ment.  Give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  if  the 
udder  is  hot  and  tender.  3.  Corn  may  be 
planted  with  a  common  grain  drill  by  stop¬ 
ping  up  the  surplus  tubes.  Cora  should  never 
be  planted  less  than  30  inches  apart  even  for 
fodder,  as  it  requires  air  and  light  to  mature 
its  juices  properly.  Corn  planted  in  eight  or 
12-iuch  rows  is  scarcely  worth  feeding,  being 
blanched  and  water 3'  stuff.  Any  one  of  the 
drills  made  by  leading  makers  is  a  good  one. 
That  made  in  your  nearest  neighborhood  will 
serve  you  as  well  as  any  other. 

LIVE  STOCK  QUERIES,  etc. 

J.  S.  P.,  Wohpcton,  D.  21—1.  Nine  little 
pigs  which  did  nothing  but  suckle,  sleep,  and 
grow  fat  died  oue  after  another.  The  sow 
was  fed  ou  boiled  potatoes,  bran,  and  whole 
oats.  What  ailed  the  pigs  ?  2.  How  cau  a 
gander  be  distinguished  from  a  goose?  3. 
Will  rolling  wheatiu  Spring  pay  ?  4.  Will  water¬ 
melons  grow  faster  if  protected?  0.  How  much 
bran  would  force  a  new  milch  cow  as  much  as 
possible?  G.  Cau  bees  be  kept  profitably  in 
Dakota?  7.  Can  soap  be  made  from  hay 
ashes?  8.  After  dropping  young  what  is  the 
earliest  time  a  sow,  cow,  or  mare  will  come  in 
heat? 

Ans. — 1.  You  probably*  fed  the  sow  too  well 
and  the  pigs  were  too  fat.  This  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  difficulty  of  breathing  similar  to  that 
caused  by  croup.  This  is,  however,  an  un¬ 
usual  occurrence.  2.  There  is  little  external 
distinction  between  ganders  and  geese ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  gander  is  more  pug¬ 
nacious.  and  leads  the  geese  in  the  common 
demonstrations  of  this  kind.  His  voice  is 
hoarser,  and  the  bead  somewhat  thicker  at 
the  base  of  the  bill.  Oue  who  is  used  to  these 
birds  can  tell  the  difference  easily.  At  this 
season  the  male  bird  usually  distinguishes 
himself  quite  conspicuously.  3.  By  all  means 
get  a  roller  and  use  it;  your  observation 
should  lead  you  to  do  that  without  fail.  4.  A 
protection  on  the  north  side  greatly  helps  the 
growth  of  all  tender  plauts,  bub  the  south  side 
should  be  opeu,  ns  a  good  circulation  of  air  is 
indispensable  to  healthy  growth  5.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  force  a  cow  as  much  as  possible. 
Nothiug  is  gaiued  by  forcing.  Six  to  ten 
pounds  of  bran  may  be  given  safety,  and  if  in 
warm  mash  will  do  more  good  than  dry;  bet¬ 
ter  still  to  mix  it  witli  cut  hay*  or  even  grass 
cut  up.  G.  It  depends  upon  the  pasture.  The 
absence  of  trees  will  l>e  a  great  drawback,  as 
bees  get  a  large  portion  of  their  bouey  and 
pollen  from  them.  If  the  prairies  are  well 
stocked  with  flowers  and  the  late  plants,  as 
Golden-rods  and  Asters,  are  plentiful,  bees 
might  do  well.  But  it  is  questionable,  and 
can  only  be  proved  by  a  trial.  7.  As  hay*, 
when  cut  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  eontafus  twice 
as  much  potash  as  average  mixed  wood  (25 
per  cent,  of  the  ash),  the  ash  ought  to  make 
good  soap.  But  in  leaching  the  ashes  it  would 
be  ad  visible  to  use  one-fourth  as  much  quick¬ 
lime  in  the  leach  to  make  the  potash  caustic 
8.  A  sow  on  the  third  or  fourth  day;  a  cow  or 
mare  on  the  ninth  day. 

“when  to  cut  wood.” 

E  T.,  Edioardsville,  Kans  — In  the  Rural 
for  Jan.  19,  to  the  question,  “What  is  the  best 
time  to  cut  wood?"  the  answer  is  “When  the 
trees  contain  the  least  water,"***** ■  ‘ fou u d  to 
be  iu  the  latitude  of  Chicago  aud  New  York 
about  the  1st  of  January."  In  Johnson’s 
“How  Crops  Grow,"  p.  333,  the  maple  is  said 
to  lie  always  charged  with  water,  “anil  never 
more  so  than  in  Winter,”  while  a  foot-note  on 
the  same  page,  ref •  rring  to  experiments  ou 
trees,  says  the  greatest  proportion  of  water 
“was  found  to  the  mouths  of  December  and 
January."  On  page  336  it  is  further  stated 
that  “the  proportion  of  water  iu  the  wood  of 
the  trees  of  temperate  latitudes  is  least  in  the 
months  of  May,  June  aud  July."  Is  the  Ru¬ 
ral  mistaken  about  this  matter,  or  is  it  in  ae 
cord  with  the  agricultural  “science”  of  our 
times — that  oracle  having  changed  its  mind 


since  “How  Crops  Grow”  was  written?  The 
text-books  of  my  boyhood  taught  that  sap  has 
a  downward  as  well  as  an  upward  flow — a  no¬ 
tion  now  commonly  rejected,  I  believe. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

This  question,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  is  by  no 
means  settled,  and  the  difficulties  of  settling  it 
are  much  greater  than  many  suppose.  In  my 
trials  with  two  sticks  of  the  same  tree,  one  top 
end  up,  the  other  reversed,  the  sticks  were 
split  from  each  other  and  were  apparently 
alike.  In  some  cases  the  one  top  end  np  lasted 
longest;  in  some  cases  the  reverse  was  true, 
while  in  several  eases  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference.  If  there  is  such  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  durability  of  sticks  from  the  same 
hight,  in  the  same  tree,  set  in  the  same  soil, 
at  the  same  time,  what  can  we  expect  in  case 
of  different  trees?  We  know  that  the  tops  of 
trees  will  not  last  as  well  as  the  cuts  nearer 
the  stump.  I  cannot  answer  this  question,  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  can.  The  following, 
from  the  last  Canadian  Horticulturist,  strikes 
me  favorably:  “The  Russian  foresters  cut 
down  their  timber  trees  just,  after  the  Spring 
growth  is  completed,  and  before  the  bark  has 
tightened  too  much  for  peeling;  they  then 
strip  off  the  bark,  but  allow  the  upper  branch¬ 
es  with  their  leaves  to  remain.  These  leaves 
w*ill  evaporate  a  large  portion  of  the  sap  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  before  they  dry  up,  aDd 
the  bark  being  taken  off,  the  tniuk  seasons 
rapidly,  and  makes  more  valuable  timber  for 
any*  purpose  than  that  which  has  been  cut  in 
Winter.”  • 

FARCY  “BUTTONS"  OR  “BUDS:”  ULCERATION 
OF  THE  FROG.  » 

G.  J.  A  ,  Lamoni,  la. — 1.  My  twelve-year- 
old  mare  has  scabby  sores  all  along  under  the 
belly  and  down  the  fore-legs.  After  sweating 
and  in  warm  weather  they  grow  worse.  She 
has  been  afflicted  in  this  way  for  eight  years. 
Giving  resin  and  sulphur  reduced  the  sores, 
but  they  returned  as  bad  as  ever.  What 
should  be  the  treatment?  2,  A  neighbor’s 
mule  is  lame ;  pressure  on  the  frogs  causes  a 
thick  black  matter  to  ooze  out.  The  substance 
of  tbe  frogs  is  soft  and  diseased,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  part  pipes  appear. 
What  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Farcy  is  a  disease  of  the  blood  of  a 
serious  character  as  it  often  results  in  acute 
glanders,  farcy  being,  in  reality,  one  form  of 
glauders.  Treatment  will  only  prolong  life, 
aud  will  not  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Give  a 
strong  purgative,  as  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
followed  by  anti-septic  medicines,  of  which 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  one-ounce  doses  given 
daily  in  the  feed  is  the  l>est  and  safest,  This 
may  be  continued  for  a  month.  Resin  should 
never  be  given  to  a  horse,  nor  saltpeter  either 
unless  advisedly,  as  these  are  diuretics  and  af¬ 
fect  and  weaken  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
and,  in  fact,  cause  more  trouble  than  many 
persons  are  a  ware  of.  The  food  should  be  cooling 
and  laxative,  bran  mash  with  a  little  linseed 
in  it.  Corn  should  not  be  given  for  some  time: 
oats  or  barley  would  be  preferable.  2.  The  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  foot  is  ulceration  of  the  frog  and 
possibly  of  the  navicular  bone.  If  the  dis¬ 
charge  has  the  peculiar  fetid  odor  of  rotten 
flesh,  the  bone  is  certainly  diseased,  and  the 
presence  of  “pipes”  indicates  that  a  fistula  has 
formed.  It  is  a  case  for  treatment  by  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon.  If  you  cannot  get  a  good  one 
to  attend  to  it.  proceed  as  follows:  Pare  away 
the  diseased  bom  and  lay  the  ulcerated  part 
open.  Dress  it  twice  a  day  with  a  solution  of 
one  dram  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  injecting  it  with  a  syringe  after  cleans¬ 
ing  the  sore  with  warm  water.  Then  cover 
the  sore  with  dry  powder  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  apply  a  plug  or  pad  of  lint  dipped  in  tar. 
Bind  the  foot  with  a  stoat,  firm  baudage.  Af¬ 
ter  the  sore  has  heen  quite  cleansed  and  the 
pipes  have  sloughed  away*  apply  the  tar  dress¬ 
ing  and  continue  the  bandage. 

TANNING  SKINS:  AILMENTS  OF  SHEEP. 

J.  H.  W.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. — 1.  How  can 
small  skins  be  tauned?  2  After  lambing  my 
ewes  instead  of  milk  yield  a  few  drops  of  oil; 
why?  3.  Our  sheep  are  dying  of  a  contagious 
disease  having  these  symptoms;  the  affected 
animals  ruu  at  the  nose,  have  a  dry  cough, 
are  crippled  in  the  legs,  and  refuse  to  cat  a 
day  before  they  die.  What  ails  them  ? 

Ans. — 1  Small  skins  may  bo  nicely  tanned 
by  steeping  1  hem  for  three  days  In  a  strong 
solution  of  oak  bark ;  then  sei-aping  and  rub¬ 
bing  them  smooth  with  pumice  stone  and  chalk, 
with  some  Ifowii  umber  to  give  them  a  good 
color  Or  the  skins  may  be  covered  on  the 
flesh  side  with  a  paste  mad.* 1 * 3  of  au  eqnal  quan¬ 
tity  of  powdered  alum  and  salt  with  half  as 
much  powdered  copperas,  and  rye  or  wheat 
flour  milt'd  with  water.  This  is  laid  ou  a 
quarter  of  au  inch  thick,  and  the  skins  are 
placed  iu  pairs  flesh  side  together,  or  if  but 
one,  it  is  folded;  a  board  with  a  weight  on  it 
is  laid  upon  the  skin.  After  10  days  the  skin 
is  shaken  out  and  smoothed  as  above  mention¬ 
ed,  and  pulled  until  soft  aud  dry.  2.  It  is  no 


uncommon  for  ewes  to  be  in  this  condition  for 
some  hours  after  lambing.  The  sucking  of 
the  lambs  will  soon  bring  them  to  their  milk. 

If  the  Limbs  will  uot  suck,  or  the  ewes  will 
not  let  them,  they  should  be  assisted,  and  tbe 
ewe  should  be  held.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give 
the  ewes  a  quart  of  warm  oatmeal  gruel  an 
hour  after  they  have  lambed,  as  this  greatly 
encourages  the  secretion  of  milk.  3.  This  dis¬ 
ease  appears  to  be  anthrax  fever,  tbe  so-called 
braxy.  It  is  recognized  on  opening  the  sheep 
by  the  appearance  of  much  bloody  serum  loose 
in  the  abdomeD  and  the  gangrened  condition 
of  the  intestines.  It  is  not  contagious,  but  is 
caused  by  indigestion  leading  to  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  and  intestinal  fever.  Treatment 
is  of  no  use,  as  it  is  too  far  advanced  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  when  it  is  first  noticed.  Prevention  by 
careful  watering,  the  use  of  bran  or  linseed 
meal,  and  a  little  sulphur  and  salt  occasionally 
form  the  only  cure. 

HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  PREGNANCY  IN  A  COW, 
ETC. 

F.  D.,  Travers  City,  Mich. — 1.  Will  corn 
from  1882  grow?  Where  can  sound  seed  com 
be  bought?  2.  How  can  I  tell  when  my  cows 
are  “coming  in?”  3.  Why  is  cotton-seed  meal 
better  than  linseed  meal  for  milch  cows? 

Ans. — Cora  of  1882  will  grow  if  it  was 
sound  originally  and  has  been  kept  dry,  and 
has  not  heated  By  re  ferenee  to  our  ad  vertising 
columns  you  will  find  plenty  of  responsible 
dealers  who  can  furnish  sound  and  perfect 
corn  seed.  2  A  cow's  condition  of  pregnancy 
can  be  indicated  in  several  ways.  After  the 
fifth  month  the  abdomen  enlarges  considera¬ 
bly,  and  by  measuring  with  a  tape-measure 
the  rapid  increase  in  size  can  be  noted.  The 
most  conclusive  test  is  as  follows:  Stand  on 
the  right  side  of  the  cow  with  the  back  to  the 
cow's  head,  aud  observe  tbe  form  of  the  body ; 
if  the  abdomen  is  low  down  forward  of  the 
udder  and  notably  so,  the  cow  is  at  least  five 
months  in  calf.  By  placing  the  flat  hand  on 
the  cow’s  flank  nine  inches  forward  of  the 
udder  and  in  a  line  with  the  stifle,  and  press¬ 
ing  firmly,  the  movements  of  tbe  calf,  which 
are  short,  quick  jerks,  can  he  noticed,  more 
especially  when  the  cow  is  drinking.  This 
will  not  occur  until  the  sixth  month,  and  after 
that  these  motions  will  be  more  apparent. 
Two  months  before  calving  the  milk  will  begin 
to  diminish  rapidly,  and  six  weeks  before  it, 
the  milk  will  have  a  saltish  flavor.  After  that 
the  indications  consist  of  a  loosening  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  root 
of  the  tail  chiefly,  and  a  loose  condition  and 
darkened  color  of  the  parts  adjacent.  Then 
the  udder  begins  to  spring,  and  two  or  three 
days  before  the  calf  appears  the  teats  fillup, 
and  when  this  last  indication  appears,  a  close 
watch  should  be  kept  on  the  00 w;  but  it  is 
1  better  always  to  remove  her  to  a  separate 
place,  where  she  can  be  left  loose.  3.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  a  better  food  than  linseed  oil  meal, 
because  of  the  better  flavor  and  texture  of  the 
|  butter. 

AN  UNDERGROUND  FRUIT  CELLAR. 

W,  .4.  W.,  Noblesvitle,  Ind. — How  should 
an  underground  fruit  cellar,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  1,000  bushels  of  fruit,  be  built? 

Ans. — The  size  of  an  underground  fruit 
cellar,  with  the  capacity  of  1,000  bushels,  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  method  of  storage, 
whether  in  barrels,  boxes  or  bins,  the  former 
requiring  more  room  than  the  latter.  A  cellar 
1  16x20  feet  and  six  to  seven  feet  deep,  would 
store  about  220  barrels  three  tiers  high  on 
their  sides,  or  about  flUO  bushels,  with  room  to 
get  about  amoug  them,  and  have  sufficient  air 
space  above  them.  The  same  space  would  ac¬ 
commodate  700  bushels  in  boxes  or  bius.  For 
1,000  bushels  the  cellar  would  ueed  to  be  two 
feet  deeper  to  allow  the  same  space  above  and 
room  among  them.  A  cellar  20x30  would 
furnish  the  required  capacity  with  more  con¬ 
venience.  Iu  localities  whore  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ranges  very  low.  the  walls  should  be 
banked  to  the  top  above  ground  This  will 
!  also  aid  iu  carrying  away  the  water,  if  the 
cellar  is  to  be  used  only  for  this  purpose,  a  10 
or  12-inch  wall  will  suffice,  if  proper  care  is 
takeu  to  keep  the  frost  away  from  it.  The 
covering  should  be  filled  iu  with  sawdust  or 
some  other  good  uou  conducting  material  to 
make  it  frost-proof,  If  a  building  is  to  cover 
the  cellar,  the  ground  floor  should  be  doubled 
and  filled  in  between  the  beams.  A  window 
in  each  euii  for  light  and  ventilation  should 
be  provided  The  cost  of  a  structure  of  this 
kind  will  vary  with  the  locality  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  or  elaborateness  of  the  design.  A  man 
of  common  ingenuity  and  skill  can  confine  it 
to  the  cost  of  the  materials  aud  do  the  entire 
work  himself.  This  matter  is  easily  determin¬ 
ed  in  any  locality  when  a  definite  plan  is  de¬ 
cided  upon.  The  object  sought,  the  locality, 
the  convenience,  and  the  means  at  command, 
all  tend  to  the  final  decision,  and  the  prospect¬ 
ive  owner  can  best  ans  sver  these  considerations 
for  himself. 

CHOLERA  IN  POULTRY. 

H.  C.,  American  Fork  City,  IF.  T. — What 
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ails  my  chickens  ?  They  sicken  and  mope 
around,  refuse  food  and  die,  sometimes  within 
24  hours  from  the  first  attack.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  noticed  were  pale  combs,  and  eyes  nearly 
closed.  Their  droppings  are  slimy  and  loose, 
and  often  tinged  with  blood.  My  flock  of 
100  to  150  have  a  run  of  four  acres,  and  they 
can  easily  get  into  the  broad  State  road.  I 
clean  their  new  frame  house  every  Spring,  and 
give  them  plenty  of  wheat  and  clean,  fresh 
water  every  day,  yet  I  have  lost  as  many  as 
100  in  a  season. 

Ans, — The  secret  probably  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  you  “clean  their  house  every 
Spring”  only.  To  clean  it  every  week  at 
least  is  necessary.  The  disease  is  iutestinal 
fever,  commonly  called  cholera;  the  paleness 
of  the  comb  is  the  principal  indication  of  the 
disease.  The  facts  also  seem  to  point  to  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  fowls.  A  large  flock  like  this 
should  not  be  kept  in  oue  house.  There  are 
not  facts  enough  given  to  warrant,  any  decided 
opinion  upon  which  suggestions  could  be  made ; 
but  we  are  very  clear  that  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  fowls  are  not  sufficiently  good. 
Wheat  alone  is  not  a  sufficiently  varied  food. 
Some  animal  food  should  be  given.  It'  any 
suggestions  at  all  could  be  usefully  made,  it 
might  be  advised  that  the  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  by  burn¬ 
ing  sulphur  in  it  on  some  hot  coals  in  a  pau  of 
earth.  The  sick  fowls  should  be  separated  at 
once  and  put  in  coops  by  themselves  and  treat¬ 
ed  with  teaspoonful  doses  of  strong  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  three  times  a  day. 
The  well  fowls  should  be  supplied  w  ith  some 
fresh  vegetable  and  auiraal  food,  as  potatoes 
boiled  with  some  coarse  flesh  of  some  kind 
into  a  thick  mush,  lightly  salted ,  but  abund¬ 
antly  peppered  aud  given  when  nearly  cold. 

VALUE  OF  FERTILIZER  INGREDIENTS. 

P.  .S'.,  Hillsboro ,  N.  J.— How  can  farmers 
tell  the  actual  amount  and  the  cost  of  the 
different  ingredients  in  a  package  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  from  the  analyses  pasted  on 
the  bag,  Here  is  a  specimen  of  such  a  label : 


Ammonia . . . 1-2 

Available  Phos.  Acid . . 6-7 

Insoluble  Phos.  Acid . 1-2 

Potash  (sulphate) . 2  4 

Or  Muriate  of  Potash . 85 


Ans. — The  law  in  several  States  compels 
fertilizer  manufacturers  to  mark  upon  each 
bag  a  statement  of  the  analyses  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  This  is  intended  to  show  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  various  ingredients  that  are  of 
special  fertilizing  value,  or  bow  many  pounds 
of  each  iu  100  pounds  of  fertilizer.  Thus  the 
figures  above  given  represent  the  percentage 
of  the  fertilizing  element  of  a  supposed  fertil¬ 
izer  (a  very  poor  oue  by-the-by).  A  bag  con¬ 
tains  200  pounds,  and  the  value  of  a  bag  of 
this  particular  fertilizer  would  be  as  follows: 
Ammonia  1-2  per  cent, = to  3lbs.at20c.  60c. 


Available  (  ..  7  (< 

Phos  Acid  ' 

13  “ 

10c. 

1.30c. 

Insoluble  I  ,  a  u 

Phos  Acid  j 

3  “ 

6c. 

18c. 

Potash  (sul.)  2-4  “  = 

6  “ 

4c. 

24c. 

Totul. . 

$2.32 

The  ton  of  2,000  pounds  would  therefore  be 
worth  823.20.  Muriate  .85,  means  muriate  of 
potash  of  85  per  cent,  purity,  ami  is  equal  to 
about  half  as  much  actual  potash.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  know  in  what  form  the 
potash  is,  as  the  effects  of  the  sulphate  or  of 
the  muriate  vary  greatly  with  different  crops; 
the  anal)  sis  therefore  usually  states  iu  what 
form  the  potash  is  contained. 

PEACHES  ON  PLUM  STOCKS. 

W.  C.  D.,  Naples,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
Rural’s  experience  with  peaches  on  plum 
stocks?  Is  it  true  that  peaches  on  plum  stocks 
are  not  attacked  by  the  yellows  or  borers? 

Ans. — Our  experience  with  the  peach  on 
plum  stocks  is  by  no  means  extensive. 
There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the 
degree  of  readiness  with  which  the  peach 
unites  with  the  various  kinds  of  plum  stocks: 
but,  in  all  cases,  the  effect  is  to  check  the 
vigor  of  the  peach,  with  the  general  result  of 
increasing  its  already  excessive  tendency  to 
the  development  of  fruit  buds,  and,  by  the 
earlier  ripening  of  the  young  shoots  render¬ 
ing  them  hardier  and  bettor  able  to  withstand 
severe  cold,  although  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  ability  of  the  fruit  buds  to  withstand 
extremes  is  proportionately  or  even  at  all  in¬ 
creased.  Plum  stocks  are  among  the  most 
difficult  to  either  bud  or  graft,  and  hence  the 
use  of  such  would  be  likely  to  very  consider¬ 
ably  increase  the  cost  of  the  trees,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  much  greater  cost  of  the  stocks 
themselves.  Peach  trees  thus  grown  could 
not,  of  course,  derive  the  yellows  from  the 
stock,  but  if  the  bud  were  taken  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  tree  or  if  the  contagion  be  subsequently 
imparted,  iu  any  manner,  the  result  will  be  as 
surely  fatal  as  would  be  the  ease  were  the 
tree  on  its  own  roots.  Aside  from  the  earlier 
ripening  of  the  young  shoots,  and  a  supposa- 
bly  increased  degree  of  hardiness  consequent 
thereupon,  the  effect  upon  the  longevity  of 


the  tree  will  most  assuredly  be  found  akin  to 
that  of  the  quince  upon  the  pear  in  the  paral  • 
lei  case. 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES. 

E.  W.,  MarshallvUle,  Ohio. — 1.  Which  is 
the  nicest  way  to  train  grapes  on  the  lawn.  2. 
Iu  addition  to  Bartlett,  is  this  a  good  selection 
of  d  warf  pears  for  the  lawu— Duchesse  d’ Au- 
goiilemc.  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey?  3.  Is  the  Down¬ 
ing  Strawberry  any  better  than  Miner’s  Pro¬ 
lific?  4.  Has  the  Crystal  City  any  merit  be¬ 
sides  eaiiiness?  5.  What  is  the  best  fruit  to 
plant  on  the  shady  side  of  a  ravine  running 
east  and  west?  6.  Which  is  the  best  evaporator 
for  making  apple  jelly?  7.  Am  I  right  in 
planting  James  Vick,  Manchester.  Old  Iron¬ 
clad,  and  Daniel  Boone  Strawberries? 

Ans  —1.  To  trellis.  2.  Yes.  8.  In  our  “Straw¬ 
berry  Election,”  a  full  account  of  which  was 
given  iu  the  Rural  for  October  20,  1883.  in 
72  reports  from  20  States  and  Territories,  SO 
commended  Downing  aud  14  Miner’s  Prolific. 
The  Downing  was  praised  as  a  medium- 
early  berry  for  family  use  chiefly,  though 
about  one-third  of  those  who  praised  it  spoke 
of  it  as  a  late  berry,  and  five  recommended  it 
for  market  as  well  as  family  use.  Miner’s 
Prolific  was  recommended  ns  a  fine,  late,  mar¬ 
ket  berry,  though  some  admired  it  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  table  also,  and  several  found  it  profitable 
as  a  medium  late  berry,  4.  Crystal  City  was 
commended  by  three  persons  only,  and  earli- 
hess  was  the  only  merit  attributed  to  it.  5. 
Black-cap  raspberries.  6.  Cook’s  is  the  best. 
7.  Yes,  iu  a  small  way  on  trial. 

VEGETABLES  IN  HOT-BEDS. 

*4.  G,  IF,,  Wheeling ,  IF.  Fa. — 1.  How 
should  vegetables,  such  as  radishes,  cucum¬ 
bers.  lettuce  aud  cauliflowers  be  forced  in  hot¬ 
beds?  2.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  each 
that  will  do  for  forcing? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  beating  material  for  hot¬ 
beds  is  rank,  fresh  stable  manure,  that  which 
has  been  well  moistened  in  the  stable  being 
preferable  to  the  dry  or  burued  kiud.  This 
may  be  put  iu  the  hot-beds  from  the  middle 
of  February  until  the  latter  part  of  March. 
It  will  be  well  to  add  oue-half  the  bulk  of 
manure  in  leaves,  mixing  thoroughly.  Have 
the  manure  about  2\4  feet  deep  in  the  beds. 
When  ready  put  on  the  sashes  and  keep  close 
until  the  heat  begins  to  rise.  When  a  gen¬ 
eral  heat  has  reached  about  90  degrees,  put  on 
top  of  the  manure  about  six  inches  of  rich 
soil.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  beds  or 
in  boxes,  and  the  plants  be  transplanted  to  the 
beds.  Give  air  every  mild  day  by  raising  the 
sashes  at  the  back.  During  cold  nights  aud 
showy  weather  cover  the  frames  with  straw 
mats  or  board  covers.  2.  Radishes:  French 
Breakfast,  Wood's  Early  Frame,  Early  Scar¬ 
let  Turnip,  aud  Early  Scarlet  Whitetail. 
Cucumbers:  Early  Russian,  Early  Short 

Green,  and  Early  Green  Cluster.  Lettuce: 
White  Forciug  Head,  Early  Curled  Simpsou, 
Tennis  ball  or  Boston.  Cauliflower:  Hender¬ 
son’s  Early  Snowball,  Thorburn’s  Early  Dwarf 
Surprise,  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt. 

THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

J.  B.  R  ,  ShelbyviUc ,  III, — What  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  new  Prussian  apples? 

ANSWERED  BY  CHARLES  GIBB,  OF  CANADA. 

Of  the  apples  which  1  saw  last  year  iu  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  which  I  described  iu  my  report  on 
Russian  fruits,  there  are  many  of  great  prom¬ 
ise.  Our  great  lack  in  the  North  is  long 
keepers.  We  found  good,  long-keeping  Green¬ 
ings  among  the  Stekliaukas,  Aports  (Kaiser 
Alexander)  and  Arahkoes.  Bogdanoff,  also, 
is  a  good  keeper.  Babousbkino  aud  many 
others  are  said  to  be.  But  these  fruits  have 
to  be  tested  in  this  country  before  their  value 
can  be  known,  for  only  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  Greening  and  Arabkoe  families  are 
long  keepers.  Of  earlier  apples,  fruits  like 
the  Red  Koroshooka  and  Beriosooka  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  good  to  be  lost  sight  of,  while  ap¬ 
ples  like  the  Titooka,  Autonooka,  widely 
known  commercially,  ought  to  find  somepro- 
protional  e  valuein  parts  of  this  continent.  The 
early  apples  we  had  little  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  except  in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Volga. 
As  to  the  apples  imported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  iu  1870,  they 
seemed  to  be  very  largely  confined  to  the  ap¬ 
ples  known  in  Western  Russia. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

“  Coloradian Cation  City,  Col. — 1.  Is  it 
necessary  to  freeze  apple,  pear  und  quince 
seed  before  sowing  them?  2,  "Where  did  the 
Mazzard  and  Mabaleb  Cherries  originate  ?  Is 
the  latter  the  Choke  Cherry?  3.  Is  froeziug 
once  enough  for  any  sort  of  fruit  pits?  4. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  one- eye  grape 
cuttings? 

Ans,— 1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  freeze  pear 
or  apple  seed  iu  order  to  make  them  grow.  It 
is  best,  however,  to  plant  them  soon  after  they 
are  taken  from  tbe  fruit.  Dry  seed,  kept  over 
Winter,  if  soaked  over-night  in  warm  water 


before  planting,  will  often  grow  about  as  well 
as  Fall-sown  seed.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
keep  dry  seed  in  perfect  condition.  There  is 
danger  of  beating,  of  molding,  and  of  getting 
too  dry;  aud  all  these  things  must  be  looked 
out  for  when  seed  is  kept  over.  2.  Neither 
Mazzard  nor  Mabaleb  is  the  Choke  Cherry. 
They  are  both  European,  or  Asiatic,  in  origin. 
The  Mazzard  is  the  native  or  slightly  improved 
species  of  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus.  The 
Mahaleb  (Prunus  Mabaleb)  is  a  dwarf  foreign 
species,  used  as  a  dwarfing  stock  by  nursery¬ 
men.  It  is  also  called  tbe  “Perfumed  Cherry.” 
The  Choke  Cherry  is  of  no  use  as  a  stock  for 
the  cultivated  sorts.  3.  Yes.  4.  Bury  them 
in  the  ground  where  surface  water  canuot 
reach  them.  Bury  eight  or  10  inches  deep, 
aud  mark  the  spot  with  a  stake.  They  can 
also  be  kept  in  damp  moss,  sawdust  or  sand, 
in  the  cellar,  but  not  so  safely. 

THE  “FAMOUS  RUSSIAN  ArPLES.” 

J.  M  D.,  Chen.ebv.sco,  Ind  — 1.  Are  the 
Russian  apples  more  valuable  than  other  sorts? 
Oily-tougucd  agents  are  going  around  here 
offering  “the  famous  Russian  apples”  for 
high  prices.  2.  Are  the  Emperor,  World’s 
Wonder,  and  Hyde’s  King  of  the  West  good 
Winter  varieties?  3.  What  sort  of  a  grape  is 
Moore’s  Early? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Russian  apples  are  desirable  in 
the  extreme  Northern  States  and  provinces, 
but  not  in  ludiana,  where  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties  succeed  well.  There  is  no  one  “  famous 
Russian  apple  n  that  we  know  of.  The  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  would  come  nearest  to  this  de¬ 
scription.  being  popular  over  a  large  extent 
of  territory.  It  is  an  early  variety.  The  trees 
are  sold  by  all  nurserymen  at  low  prices.  2. 
The  Emperor  is  a  synonym  for  the  Alexander, 
often  called  Emperor  Alexander.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  showiest  apples  grown;  the 
tree  is  hardy  and  productive:  the  fruit  of 
medium  quality;  season  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  World’s  Wonder  is  a  synouym  for  tbe 
Nickajack,  a  good  Winter  apple,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  and  marked  as  a  new  and 
promising  soi  t  for  Indiaua  in  tbe  Cat.  of  the 
Am.  Pom.  Soc.  Hyde’s  King  of  the  West  is 
unknown  to  us.  8.  Moore’s  Early  Grape  is 
very  similar  to  Concord,  but  about  two  weeks 
earlier. 

FATALITY  AMONG  COLTS. 

R.  M.,  address  mislaid — We  lose  many 
foals  every  Spring  by  some  disease,  tbe  chief 
symptom  of  which  is  constipation.  We 
usually  give  physic  aud  injections,  with  very 
little  success.  What  should  be  done  to  prevent 
these  losses? 

Ans. — The  case  of  tbe  foals  requires  preven¬ 
tive  measures.  Keep  the  mares’  bowels  open 
through  tbe  Winter  by  feeding  bran  mashes 
or  cut  turnips  at  least  twice  a  week.  What¬ 
ever  affects  the  dam  troubles  tbe  colt,  as 
while  the  colt,  is  unborn  or  suokiug,  tbe  food 
of  the  mare,  of  course,  nourishes  the  young 
animal.  A  colt  may  thus  be  born  sick  unless 
care  is  exercised.  But  bow  very  often  is  this 
fact  wholly  ueglected?  It  is  of  very  little  use 
and  indeed  dangerous  to  physic  acoltsoyoung 
as  this.  It  is  better  to  give  the  physic  to  the 
mare,  and  the  colt  will  get  it  in  the  milk.  As 
soon  as  the  colt  is  found  to  be  constipated, 
give  tbe  mare  a  mash  of  linseed  steeped  in 
boiling  water  over-night.  A  tablespoonful  of 
molasses  or  honey — which  is  far  preferable- 
will  make  an  easy  and  excellent  laxative  for 
a  colt.  We  shall  treat  this  more  fully  else¬ 
where  very  soon. 

A  CARP  POND. 

T.  If.  €.,  Square  Pond,  Conn. — I  have  a 
three-acre  pond  partly  covered  with  grass 
growing  from  the  bottom.  The  water  is  now 
from  oue  to  three  feet  dee]),  and  can  be  raised 
two  or  three  feet  more.  It  overflows  only  in 
wet  weather;  would  it  be  too  large  for  a  carp 
pond  for  private  use?  How  many  carp  would 
be  required  to  stavt  with  ?  Where  can  carp 
be  obtained? 

Ans. — With  some  improvement  the  pond 
could  be  well  fitted  for  carp.  A  place  in  the 
middle  should  be  deepened  so  that  the  fish 
may  hibernate  there  in  safety  during  the 
severest  frosts,  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  pond  should  be  crowded  with  carp  t  han 
with  an}'  other  fish.  From  200  to  250  would  be 
enough  to  start  with.  It  would  be  well  to 
raise  the  water  as  high  as  it  can  be  done  con¬ 
venient!  y.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  carp  from  escaping  during  high  wa¬ 
ter.  A  surplus  should  Ik?  let  out  through  a  sluice 
protected  by  netting.  Carp  are  for  sale  by 
C.  S.  Medary,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  They  can 
also  bo  obtained,  free,  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
we  have  often  explained. 

CANKER  OF  THE  FROG:  ROTATION  FOR  A 

DAIRY  FARM. 

IF.  S.,  PlainviUe,  Conn. — 1.  The  frogs  of  the 
hind  feet  of  one  of  my  horses  appear  to  be  rot¬ 
ting  away;  how  can  this  be  stopped?  2.  What 
is  a  good  rotation  of  crops  for  a  da  toy  farm? 

Ans. — 1.  The  horse  is  suffering  from  canker  of 


the  frog.  The  treatment  should  be  as  follows : 
Pare  away  all  the  rotten  horn  down  to  the 
diseased  port,  wash  it  with  a  solution  of  one 
dram  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  a  pint  of  water. 
Then  apply  the  following  ointment,  viz. :  four 
ounces  of  pure  lard,  one  ounce  of  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine;  melt  together,  and  add  one  ounce  of 
turpentine  and  stir  in  one  dram  of  acetate  of 
ctipper.  Apply  on  a  pad  of  lint  and  bind  up 
tbe  foot.  The  cause  may  be  from  ulceration 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  foot  or  decay  of  the 
frog  from  saturation  of  the  horn  by  standing 
ou  or  iu  manure.  2.  A  good  rotation  for  a 
dairy  farm  is  clover  and  grass,  corn,  mangels 
or  beets,  oats  or  barley  with  clover;  the  clover 
to  he  cut  for  bay  or  green  fodder;  wheat 
seeded  down  with  Timothy  and  clover,  the 
grass  to  bo  mowed  for  hay  and  pastured  two 
years. 

BOTTLES  FOR  DELIVERING  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

“A  Subscriber East  Paris,  Mich. — What 
milk  bottles  are  used  in  New  York  for  de¬ 
livering  milk  and  cream,  and  with  what  re¬ 
sults? 

Ans. — The  Warren  bottle  is  the  only  kiud 
used  for  this  business,  It  is  a  quart  bottle 
with  a  mouth  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  closed  by  a  glass  stopper  and  a  cork 
or  rubber  ring  The  stopper  is  fitted  to  a  wire 
attachment,  which  acts  as  a  self-sustaining 
lever  to  force  the  stopper  down  upon  the  ring 
and  hold  it  securely.  This  closes  the  bottle 
air-tight,  and  prevents  leakage.  If  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  satisfied  wit  h  such  an  excellent 
and  clean  manner  of  delivering  pure  milk,  it 
is  because  they  are  exceedingly  uureasonable; 
and  yet  there  are  such  dissatisfied  people,  for 
one  reason  on  account  of  tbe  extra  two  cents 
n  quart  charged  for  the  milk,  and  for  another 
on  apeount  of  the  trouble  of  opening  the  bot¬ 
tles.  Of  course,  no  milk  dealer  can  sell  milk 
put  up  in  this  way  as  cheap  as  that  dipped  out 
of  cans.  A  great  many  milk-men  have  failed 
to  make  the  bottled  milk  business  satisfactory. 

SORGHUM  FOR  SHEEP,  ETC. 

“  Subscriber Woodlaum,  Neb. — Would  it 
pay  to  raise  sorghum  for  Winter  feed  for 
sheep,  when  “wild"  hay  is  worth  $5  per  ton, 
and  how  should  it  be  raised  ? 

Ans  — Sorghum  would  lie  au  excellent  feed 
for  sheep,  more  especially  if  the  seed  were 
ripened.  Sheep  cannot  he  fed  wholly  on  dry 
prairie  hay  with  success;  it  will  surely  induce 
indigestion,  unless  they  have  a  run  out  most  of 
tbe  time.  A  few  acres  of  turnips  or  pumpkins 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service;  six  or  seven 
acres  for  590  sheep.  An  acre  of  sorghum  will 
produce  40  bushels  of  seed,  which  is  equal  to 
corn  for  sheep.  Ten  acres  would  be  required 
for  500  sheep,  with  some  hay.  Sorghum  is 
cultivated  aud  cured  precisely  as  corn,  but  the 
seed  may  be  thrashed  out  with  flails.  An  acre 
of  average  sorghum  should  produce  four  tous 
of  dry  fodder,  enough  aloue  with  the  grain  for 
10  sheep  But  the  turnips  or  pumpkins  would 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  with  the  dry  feed :  500 
head  would  ueed  about  six  or  seven  bushels  a 
day  cut  into  slices. 

ILL  EFFECTS  OF  FEEDING  MILLET  TO  STOCK. 

C.  IF.  A\,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. — Does  mil¬ 
let  fed  to  work  animals  have  a  teudency  to 
make  them  stiff? 

Ans.— Millet  is  a  food  that  is  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  ha3  also  an  exciting  effect  upon  the 
kidneys.  The  result  of  the  feeding  of  such 
food  is  to  produce  more  or  less  excessive  action 
of  the  kidneys,  %vhicb  is  known  as  albumi¬ 
nuria.  This  disease  produces  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  the  region  adjacent  to  the  kidneys 
(paraplegia),  os  in  pigs  which  cannot  move 
their  hind  legs  but.  drag  them  about;  also 
stiffness  of  the  hind  limbs  aud  loins  aud  rheu- 
uatic  affections,  so  that  it  is  well  to  mix  this 
class  of  foods  with  others  less  rich  in  nitrogen, 
as  straw,  corn  fodder,  or  with  corn  meal,  or 
feed  them  only  at  intervals,  or  in  moderate 
quantities.  The  seed  is  the  chief  disturbing 
agent,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble,  the  millet,  if 
for  fodder,  should  be  cut  before  the  seed  is 
formed,  as  the  seed  will  otherwise  mature  and 
ripen  iu  the  cut  fodder. 

PRUNING  A  NEGLECTED  YOUNG  ORCHARD. 

D.  E.  Q.,  West  Chenango,  N.  Y.— When  aud 
how  should  u  young  orchard  be  trimmed  that 
has  not  been  trimmed  for  a  long  time?  The 
trees  are  about  from  four  to  five  inches  iu 
diameter,  and  very  bushy  and  thick,  so  that 
their  fruit  is  worthless. 

Ans. — It  is  very  hard  to  give  intelligent  di 
rections  for  pruning  such  an  orchard  without 
cuts  in  a  general  way  thin  out  the  tops  so 
as  to  let  in  air  aud  sunlight.  It  would  lie  bet¬ 
ter  to  cut  off  two  or  throe  small  branches  than 
oue  large  oue,  aud  better  to  prune  moderately 
two  years  iu  succession  than  too  severely  iu 
one.  The  best  time  to  prune  depends  upou 
circumstances;  if  the  orchard  is  too  vigorous 
and  making  too  much  wood  prune  iu  June, 
after  the  leaves  have  attained  some  size:  but 
if  stunted,  aud  mossy,  prune  early  before  the 
buds  have  swollen  much.  Early  pruning  stirnu 
lates  to  wood;  audjate,  to  fruit  production. 
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ROOTS  FOR  STOCK. 

./.  IF.  R  ,  New  Paris,  Ohio. — 1.  What  is  the 
value  of  carrots  aud  artichokes  for  feeding 
stock,  hogs  especially?  2.  Where  can  seeds  be 
got? 

A  ns. — 1.  Neither  of  these  roots  is  better 
than  turnips  or  beets  for  hogs  and  both  are 
more  troublesome  to  grow.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  grow  roots  at  any  time  ou  sod  ground,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  trouble  from  grass.  A  clean  corn 
stubble  is  the  best  for  any  kind  of  roots.  If  a 
crop  of  roots  is  desired  for  feeding  hogs,  man¬ 
gels  come  first,  sugar  beets  next,  ruta-bagas, 
next.  Pumpkins  grown  alone  yield  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  best  of  food  for  hogs  and 
will  keep  almost  as  well  as  roots,  if  the  right 
kind  is  planted.  As  a  feeding  crop  pumpkins 
are  too  much  neglected  either  for  cows,  sheep 
or  pigs.  2.  Seeds  of  all  garden  and  field  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
seedsmen  who  advertise  iu  the  Rural  or 
whose  catalogues  are  noticed  therein. 

QUINCES  ANP  ENGLISH  %AZEL-NUTS  IN  MIN¬ 
NESOTA. 

E.  K.  S.,  Rockford,  Mian. — 1.  Can  quinces 
be  successfully  raised  here?  2.  Will  English 
hazel  nuts,  known  as  filberts,  do  well  here? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Axs. — 1.  Our  experience  on  the  College 
Farm  at  Ames,  Iowa,  would  lead  me  to  answer, 
No!  lu  Europe  I  did  not  find  the  quince  north 
of  the  Carpathian  and  Caucasian  -Mountains. 
As  with  the  peach,  I  know  of  no  hardier  varie¬ 
ties  thau  those  common  on  the  west  coast  of 
Europe  and  in  China  2  The  English  varieties 
of  the  hazel  or  filbert  live  and  bear  fruit  in 
New  York,  but  have  proven  relatively  tender 
and  unproductive  iu  Iowa,  yet  we  can  hope  to 
secure  varieties  of  the  filbert  from  the  East¬ 
ern  plain  of  Europe,  that  will  prove  hardy 
and  fruitful  in  Minnesota,  ns  I  saw  in  Central 
Russia  the  plants  laden  with  fruit  fully  equal 
in  size  aud  quality  to  those  of  England. 

VENTILATING  A  LIVING-ROOM. 

J.  G.,  North  Jackson,  Ohio. — What  is  the 
best  plan  for  ventilating  a  family  living- 
room? 

Ans.  —  Usually  there  are  ample  spaces 
around  the  windows  aud  doors  to  let  in  fresh 
air,  if  there  is  only  a  place  made  to  let  out  the 
foul  ait-.  This  is  al  ways  found  at  the  top  of 
the  room  aud  the  ventilator  through  which  it 
may  escape  may  best  be  made  in  the  chimney. 
The  draft  of  the  chimney  w  ill  draw  in  the  air 
from  the  room  quite  rapidly  and  will  cause  a 
number  of  small  currents  of  air  to  enter  the 
room  from  every  crevice  about  the  windows 
and  even  through  the  floor,  and  these  numer¬ 
ous  small  currents  are  much  safer  than  a 
large  one  from  a  special  opening  which  may 
cool  the  room  too  rapidly  or  make  a  strong 
draft.  The  principle  of  ventilation  is  that 
fresh  air  should  come  in  at  the  bottom  and 
the  warm,  foul  air  escape  at  the  top;  aud  all 
our  efforts  to  reverse  this  will  fail. 

TROUBLE  WITH  MARE’S  TEAT. 

.S’.  C.,  Baxter  Springs,  Kans. — One  of  the 
teats  of  a  mare  is  drawn  up  into  the  bag  and  a 
hard,  bloody  matter  oozes  out,  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  bean  issuing  iu  three  weeks.  I 
have  been  washing  it  with  warm  water  and 
applying  carbolic  salve.  What  should  be  the 
the  treatment? 

Ans.— It  is  quite  probable  that  there  will 
be  trouble  with  this  half  of  the  udder  when 
the  mare  foals.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
gland  is  inflamed  and  the  teat  has  been  partly 
a  1  (sorbed.  As  but  oue  teat  is  left,  it  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  sufficient  to  nourish  the  colt.  Do  not  use 
carbolic  salve.  Examine  the  teat  carefully 
and  find  the  exact  condition  of  it  aud  apply 
tincture  of  benzoin.  If  the  teat  does  not  come 
down  when  the  foal  arrives,  the  half  of  the 
udder  must  bo  emptied  by  a  milking  tube  and 
the  colt  helped  out  w  i’h  cow’s  milk  diluted  one- 
third  with  warm  water  and  sweetened. 

THE  WEAVER  PLUM. 

W.  B.  H. ,  Como,  Mont  — 1.  Is  the  Weaver 
Plum  better  thau  the  best  wild  plums?  2.  Is 
it  good  for  drying?  8.  Is  it  a  free-stone?  4. 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  Green  Gage  in 
size? 

Ans. — t.  The  Weaver  Plum  is  not  widely 
disseminated.  It  is  a  native  or  Chickasaw  va¬ 
riety,  aud  its  introducers  claimed  for  it  great 
hardiness  uud  superior  quality.  We  have 
grown  it  since  its  introduction,  (about  1872  or 
1878.1  but,  although  abundantly  hardy,  it  has 
proved  a  tardy  bearer.  We  have  never  seen 
its  fruit.  9  and  8.  We  think  it,  (like  all  of 
the  class,  if  we  mistake  not,)  a  cling  and  not 
desirable  for  drying.  4.  We  aro  not  informed 
as  to  its  size.  5,  It  Is  probably,  at  least,  as 
good  as  any  of  its  class,  but  will  by  no  means 
compare  in  quality  with  the  better  varieties 
of  Primus  douiestica.  (1.  We  suppose  it  to  be 
purplish-red  like  nearly  all  of  its  class. 

FOR  EARLY  PASTURE. 

H.  B..  Janesville,  Mich. — Will  oats  or  rye 
sown  early  in  the  Spring  make  good  early 
pasture,  and  what  kind  of  grass  should  be 
sown  with  it  for  after-feed? 

Ans. — Oats  sown  as  early  as  possible  will 


afford  good  pasture  in  June  and  July.  It 
would  be  well  to  divide  the  lot  by  a  portable 
fence,  and  pasture  half  at  a  time.  The  best 
grasses  for  a  permanent  pasture  would  be 
Orchard  Grass,  Tall  Oat  Grass  (called  Ever¬ 
green  Grass  iu  Michigan),  Meadow  Fescus;  10 
pounds  of  each  and  five  pounds  of  Red  Clover 
to  the  acre.  If  only  one  grass  is  sown,  we 
would  choose  Orchard  Grass,  aud  sow  20 
pounds  of  It,  with  six  pounds  of  Red  Clover  per 
acre.  Orchard  Grass  gives  the  earliest  feed  in 
the  Spring  and  the  latest  in  the  Fall,  and  if 
the  lot  is  divided  as  above,  would  give  con¬ 
stant  pasture. 

ABOUT  TILE  DRAINING. 

W.B.  R.,  Rushville,  III. — 1,  How  close  should 
parallel  drain  tiles  lie  where  the  surface  of 
the  field  all  slopes  one  way?  2.  Is  a  three- 
inch  tile  put  down  four  feet  as  good  as  a  four- 
iuch  tile  three  feet  down? 

Ans. — 1  It  depeuds  upon  the  wetness  of  the 
ground.  On  very  wet  ground  50  feet  apart  is 
about  right;  66  feet  (four  rods)  is  a  common 
distance,  aud  100  feet  suits  some  soils.  Three 
feet  deep  is  quite  enough.  One-inch  tile  is 
large  enough  unless  the  soil  is  very  full  of 
water;  at  auy  rate  the  upper  half  may  be  one 
iuch  aud  the  lower  half  two  inches.  A  pre¬ 
cise  reply  cannot  be  given  without  knowing 
the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  area  to  be 
drained,  because  the  size  of  tile  must  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off. 

A  BARREN  COW. 

IF.  H.  C.,  Decatur,  'lexas  — A  ten-year-old 
cow  has  not  had  a  calf  for  four  years,  but  she 
has  milked  all  the  time  till  the  last  two  months 
For  a  year  the  bull  has  run  with  her,  but  she 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  come  into  heat. 
What  should  be  done  with  her  ? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  possible  the  cow  may  be  iu 
calf  unless  she  has  been  spayed,  which  seems 
probable  from  the  unusual  length  of  time  she 
has  gi van  mil k.  If  you  know  the  history  of 
the  cow  and  know  that  thus  is  not  so.  the  cause 
may  be  a  natural  destruction  of  the  ovaries 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  artificial  re¬ 
moval  of  them  by  the  usual  operation  of  spay¬ 
ing.  If  the  cow  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
breed,  it  would  be  as  well  to  fatten  her  for 
beef.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  treatment 
would  be  availing. 

CHEAPEST  SALT  FOR  STOCK. 

J.  IF.  M.,  Bloomington ,  Kans, — Is  rock 
salt  at  $2  per  100  pounds  cheaper  thau  barrel 
salt  at  $2.80  for  the  use  of  stock? 

Ans. — Common  salt  is  purer  and  therefore 
stronger  than  rock  salt,  because  the  latter 
contains  some  clay  and  oxide  of  iron.  Com¬ 
mon  salt  is  made  (sometimes)  from  rock  salt 
dissolved  aud  purified  and  evaporated.  The 
reason  why  rock  salt  is  dearer  than  refined 
salt  is  that  it  is  imported— as  none  is  mined  in 
this  country — for  special  purposes  and  in 
small  qUanties.  Rock  salt,  however,  for  stock 
purposes  may  be  cheaper  at  $2  per  100  thau 
other  suit  at  half  the  price,  because  it  will  not 
waste  so  fast  and  the  cattle  lick  it  more  slow¬ 
ly’,  especially  when  it  is  used  in  large  pieces 
aud  is  kept  under  cover. 

AN  AILING  MARE. 

J.  J.  J.,  Nunda,  N.  F. — My  mare  has  rubbed 
her  mane  partly  off.  In  the  warm  season  she 
has  pimples  on  her  throat  aud  here  and  there 
on  her  body. 

Ans. — Give  the  mare  a  pint  of  linseed  oil 
repeated  after  two  days.  After  that  give  a 
warm  bran  mash  every  evening,  adding  to  it 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  finely  pow¬ 
dered.  In  the  moruiug’s  food  give  half  a 
tablespoon ful  of  cream-of-tartar.  Continue 
this  two  or  three  weeks.  Be  sure  to  cleanse 
theskiu  thoroughly  twice  a  day  with  a  soft 
brush,  but  do  not  use  a  curry-comb.  Also 
keep  the  stable  clean  and  well  supplied  with 
pure  air.  Feed  no  corn  at  present,  but  cut 
feed  with  coarse  middlings  and  oats  ground 
coarsely. 

HEN  MANURE  FOR  WATERMELONS. 

IF.  C.  D.,  Carthage,  Mo.  —  Cau  ashes  and 
hen  manure  he  profitably  used  on  watermel¬ 
ons  on  a  black  loam  soil  < 

Ans.— You  could  not  have  a  better  fertilizer 
for  watermelons  for  a  light  soil.  Mix  tlie 
ashes  and  hen  manure  only  as  you  are  ready 
to  apply,  lucoporato  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil.  If  you  were  to  hoc  or  dig  holes  for  each 
hill,  mixing  the  manure  iu  the  soil  of  the  hill, 
we  should  look  for  large  melons;  if  used  in 
the  hill,  say  oue  quart  of  each — not  more.  If 
used  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  you  mav  use 
almost  auy  quantity  you  cau  afford,  with¬ 
out  danger.  Perhaps  four  barrels  of  each 
would  suffice. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  FOOD  FOR  A  COLT. 

If.  D.  M.,  Jr.,  Magview,  Mo. — What  is  the 
best  supplementary’  nourishment  for  a  colt 
whose  dam  is  a  bad  nurse? 

Ans. — If  the  mare  is  deficient  in  milk,  give 
herplenty  of  warm  bran  inash  with  some  oat¬ 
meal  in  it.  Feed  her  with  soft  food  to  en¬ 


courage  the  secretion  of  milk.  If  then  the 
milk  is  not  sufficient,  get  milk  of  a  fresh  cow; 
add  to  it  one-third  as  much  warm  water,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  for  each  quart. 
Teach  the  colt  to  driuk  as  a  calf  is  taught  by 
giving  it  a  finger  at  first,  and  give  about  two 
quarts  at  a  meal,  iu  the  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon  while  the  mare  is  away,  or  between  the 
times  when  it  sucks  the  dam. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  POTATOES 
J.  H.  IF. ,  Richards ,  Ohio  — 1.  If  wood  asheS 
are  dropped  directly  on  seed  potatoes  before 
they  are  covered,  would  these  be  injured?  2 
Would  it  pay  to  use  a  mixture  of  ashes  aud 
plaster  in  the  hill?  8.  Should  commercial 
fertilizers  be  dropped  in  the  hill?  What  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  would  be  best  to  apply  along 
with  plaster  and  ashes? 

Ans  — 1.  No,  if  in  moderate  quantity.  2. 
No ;  use  the  plaster  on  the  surface  after  the 
potato  vines  have  attained  considerable  size. 
8.  No:  the  fertilizer  should  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  The  best  practical 
way  of  usiug  special  fertilizers  is  to  apply 
them  to  the  soil  and  mix  them  with  the  sur¬ 
face  before  the  potatoes  are  planted.  3.  Any 
of  the  high-grade  special  potato  fertilizers  are 
good,  as  they  are  largely  composed  of  potash. 

FEED  FOR  YOUNG  PIGS.  ETC. 

B.  K.  A.,  Netv  Providence *  Pa. — 1.  What 
should  be  fed  to  sucking  pigs  in  the  absence  of 
milk?  2.  What  are  cold-blooded  animals? 

Ans. — 1.  Young  pigs  may  be  fed  on  gruel 
made  of  corn  and  oats  ground  together,  well 
boiled  and  given  a  little  warm.  Not  more 
thau  a  pint  should  be  given  at  a  time.  A  few 
boiled  potatoes  may  be  given  warm.  But  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  feed  sparingly 
— a  little  and  often.  If  they  should  become 
costive  add  a  little  linseed  to  the  meal  for  the 
gruel;  add  a  small  pinch  of  salt  to  the  feed. 
2.  In  breeders’  parlance  a  cold-blooded  aui- 
mal  is  oue  which  has  no  pure  blood  in  it,  or 
very  little,  and  is  the  opposite  of  a  full-blood 
or  pure-bred.  Naturally  it  is  an  animal  whose 
blood  is  cold,  as  a  frog  or  fish. 

A  WORN-OUT  COW’. 

J.  W.  J.,  Greenville,  Pa. — A  rather  old  cow 
of  miue  can’t  eat  hay  very  well,  and  much 
shorts,  bran,  or  scalded  chop  gives  her  the 
“scours  ”  She  has  a  week-old  calf,  which  is 
doing  poorly.  How  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans. — There  is  a  time  when  a  cow  is  worn 
out  and  caunot  be  kept  profitably  any  longer. 
This  cow  seems  to  have  reached  this  period. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  kept  along  by  cutting  and 
wetting  the  hay  and  puttiug  fine  corn  meal 
on  it,  and  mixing  all  together.  Shorts  and 
bran  together  are  not  good  feed  for  any  cow; 
it  would  be  better  to  grind  corn  and  oats  to¬ 
gether  and  mix  with  half  as  much  bran.  It 
will  not  pay  to  keep  the  cow  any  longer  than 
she  can  eat  hay. 

DEAD  HORSES  AS  MANURE. 

R.  H  E,  Damon,  Mich. — What  is  the  best 
plan  for  using  the  bodies  of  dead  horses  for 
manure? 

Ans  — Divide  the  carcass  into  pieces;  make 
a  pit  as  large  as  a  wagon  body,  put  three 
inches  in  depth  of  quick-lime  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  spread  some  of  the  carcass  and  cover  it 
with  lime,  then  with  a  foot  of  earth;  then 
make  another  la^er  aud  repeat,  aud  so  on, 
until  the  whole  is  disposed  of.  Cover  with 
two  feet  of  soil.  In  three  months  the  whole 
may  be  worked  over  and  used  for  manure. 
The  hardest  bones  may  be  used  over  again 
until  they  are  softened.  The  compost  ts  use¬ 
ful  in  the  hill  for  corn. 

GRASSES  FOR  SWAMP  LAND. 

S.  IF.  G.,  Bellevue,  Mich. — I  am  cutting 
tamarack  timber  off  a  swamp,  which  is  not 
boggy,  being  partially  drained  by  a  creek.  I 
want  the  land  for  pasture.  Will  it  help  the 
pasture  to  sow  auy  kind  of  grass  seed,  and  how 
should  I  act  i 

Ans. — First,  to  correct  auy  acidity,  sow 
about  five  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes  per 
acre,  which  iu  your  section  you  can  buy  for 
eight  or  ten  cents  per  bushel ,  Then  sow  per 
acre  half  a  bushel  of  Red  Top  f  Ygrostis  vul¬ 
garis)  seed,  five  quarts  of  Timothy  (Phleum 
prate  use),  and  three  pounds  of  Alsike  Clover, 
well  mixed,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  on  the  land 
iu  Spring. 

SULPHUR  OR  COPPERAS  FOR  STOCK. 

IF.  McF.,  Wilmington,  O. — Is  it  advisable 
to  give  sulphur  aud  copperas  to  sheep  without 
regard  to  the  weather? 

Ans.— It  is  not  advisable  to  give  either  of 
these  to  sheep  or  auy  other  animal  without 
some  good  reason  and  as  medicine  for  some 
special  disorder.  Sulphur  is  an  active  diaph¬ 
oretic  aud  excites  the  skin  to  active  transpira¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  useful  medicine  when  an  animal 
requires  it,  but.  as  a  rule,  no  animal  of  any 
kind  needs  it  or  any  other  mediciuo  when  it  is 
managed  with  proper  care,  fed  regularly  with 
good  food,  watered  with  pure  water,  supplied 
with  pure  air  and  a  clean  stable,  and  protect¬ 
ed  from  storms. 


BRONCHITIS  IN  A  MARE. 

N.  F.  G.,  Balston,  Oregon — For  two  weeks 
my  mare  has  been  breathing  heavily  with  a 
rattling  in  her  head,  and  a  discharge  of  green 
saliva  from  the  nostrils,  together  with  a  cough. 
She  refuses  to  eat  bran  mash  or  chopped  oats, 
eating  nothing  except  wheat  and  Timothy 
hay.  What  ails  her? 

Ans. — The  mare  is  suffering  from  bronchitis. 
Give  her  half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash 
in  a  drink  of  thin  bran  or  oatmeal  gruel. 
Wheat  is  a  bad  feed  for  her.  If  she  will  not 
eat  bran  mash  or  scalded  oats  let  her  go  with¬ 
out  grain  until  she  will. 

RAISING  WATER  WITH  A  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 
J.  F  C.,  New  Florence,  Conn. — How  high 
can  water  be  raised  by  a  ram  with  five  or  six 
feet  fall;  also  with  a  10-foot  fall  in  the  feed 
pipe? 

Axs  — W  ater  can  be  raised  any  bight  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  quantity  raised  and  the 
quantity  flowing  through  the  feed  pipe  into 
the  ram,  aod  the  hight  of  tbs  fall.  If  the  two 
latter  amount  together  to  10  feet  and  a  certain 
quautity  of  water,  one- tt  nth  of  the  water  can 
be  raised  100  feet  or  one-hundreth  part, 
1,000  feet  About  four-fifths  of  the  water  is 
expended  iu  power  for  one-fifth  raised. 

ABOUT  RURAL  SEEDS. 

W.  H.  S.  -If..  South  Monaghan,  Can. — 1. 
Are  the  wheat  and  rye  of  the  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  Fall  or  Spring  varieties?  2.  Why 
did  not  the  packages  sent  to  this  neighborhood 
contain  corn? 

Ans. — 1  Fall  grains — both.  2.  The  corn  was 
purposely  omitted  from  the  packages  sent  to 
our  Canadian  friends  for  the  reason  that  we 
did  not  suppose  they  would  care  to  plant  it. 
Is  there  a  dent  corn  that  will  mature  in  Can¬ 
ada?  All  who  desire  the  corn  may  so  advise 
us  by  postal,  and  we  will  send  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense. 

MILK  HOUSE  FOR  TEN  COWS. 

T.  B.  W.  M.,  Crookstown,  Minn. — What 
should  be  the  size  of  a  milk-house  for  10 
cows,  and  how  should  it  be  built? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  how  the  milk  is  set. 
If  in  shallow  pans  on  shelves,  a  room  about  10 
xl‘2  will  be  required  with  four  tiers  of  shelves. 
If  deep  pails  are  used,  a  pool  six  by  seven 
feet  will  be  sufficient,  and  a  house  large 
enough  to  cover  the  pool  and  give  room  to 
move  around  it  will  be  needed.  If  you  wish 
to  have  a  place  for  skimming  and  churning  in 
the  bouse,  it  should  be  about  20x12,  divided 
into  two  parts. 

GRAVEL  IN  A  HORSE. 

C.  IF.  F.,  Eimont ,  L  I. — My  horse  stamps  a 
great  deal  when  he  attempts  to  urinate;  what 
ails  him? 

Ans  — The  symptom  indicates  gravel.  The 
i  treatment  for  this  disease  is  to  gree  mucilagi¬ 
nous  drinks,  and  one  dram  daily  of  caustic 
soda  in  a  pailful  of  water  for  drinking.  A 
handful  of  wood  ashes  daily  in  the  food  isuse- 
I  ful,  and  where  the  water  is  hard,  may  be  given 
]  with  benefit  once  a  week.  In  this  disease  the 
,  urine  is  generally  seen  to  be  thick  and  muddy 
!  at  the  end  of  the  discharge. 


Miscellaneous. 

C.  K.,  Cairo ,  O — 1.  Will  it  pay  to  grow 
barley  to  feed  to  fattening  hogs  next  Fall? 
2.  Are  oats  of  the  same  fattening  value?  3. 
What  causes  smut  iu  sweet  corn  and  what  is 
a  remedy?  Is  it  contained  in  the  seed?  4. 
What  caused  my  tomatoes  to  rot.  and  the 
remedy? 

Ans  —1.  Barley  meal  fed  with  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  will  fatten  pigs  as  fast  and  more  health¬ 
fully  than  corn.  As  corn  can  lie  grown  more 
easily  than  barley  and  will  yield  more  food 
per  acre,  it  is  best  to  grow  the  eoru.  2.  Oats 
are  at  least  25  per  cent,  less  valuable  pound 
for  pouud,  which  is  equal  to  cue-halt'  less  per 
bushel  than  barley.  This  is  on  account  of 
the  larger  quautity  of  husk  in  the  oats.  8. 
Smut  is  a  parasitic  fungus  which  grows  all 
through  the  plant  from  root  to  stem  and 
flower,  it  appears  mostly  in  the  flowers  (the 
tassel)  and  the  seed.  The  germs  may  be  in 
the  soil,  if  corn  has  beeu  grown  there  the  year 
before,  or  it  may  be  in  the  manure  or  adhe¬ 
rent  to  the  seed.  The  seed  should  be  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  four  ouuccs  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  in  one  gallon  of  water  per  four  bushels  of 
seed.  4.  The  cause  of  rot  iu  tomatoes  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  parasitic  fungus  allied  to  that 
which  causes  rot  iu  potatoes. 

.1/.  6’.  B..  Angola,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  a  gravelly  clay  seeded  to 
Timothy?  2.  Will  potatoes  planted  on  laudon 
which  potatoes  rotted  last  year,  be  more 
likely  to  rot  thau  if  planted  on  other  land? 
S.  W ould  it  pay  to  seed  to  clover  alone  in  the 
Spring  and  harvest  a  crop? 

Ans. — 1.  A  useful  application  would  be  150 
pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  100  pounds 
muriate  ot  potash  and  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  acre.  A  liberal  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  would  no  doubt  be  useful,  in  some 
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cases  100  pounds  of  gypsum  (plaster)  have  had 
an  excellent  effect.  You  cannot  well  tell  un¬ 
til  a  trial  has  been  made  which  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  would  be  most  beneficial  and  economi¬ 
cal  too.  But  wood  ashes  rarely  foil.  2.  It 
would  be  very  unwise  to  repeat  potatoes  on 
the  same  ground  where  they  rotted  last  year. 
The  $p*ound  is  now  stocked  with  the  disease, 
which  is  a  fungus.  3.  No.  But  if  you  sow' 
the  clover  in  August  witn  a  pound  of  w'hite 
turnips,  you  will  inn  an  excellent  chance 
to  have  a  good  crop  the  next  year.  The  tur¬ 
nips  may  be  pulled  or  left  to  protect  the  clo¬ 
ver  through  the  W  inter  and  make  manure  for 
it,  which  will  be  a  very  cheap  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  it. 

J.  L.  W.,East  Bethlehem,  Pa. — 1.  Is  sun¬ 
flower  seed  as  good  for  milch  cow's  and  horses 
as  flax-seed?  2.  Is  Pride  of  the  North  the  same 
corn  as  Early  Canada,  and  where  can  they  be 
obtained? 

Ans — 1.  Sunflower  seed  is  not  good  for 
horses  or  cattle.  It  is  rich  in  oil,  but  unsuited 
for  feeding  stock.  It  may  be  ted  to  poultry 
in  small  quantities.  Flax-seed  is  also  too  oily 
to  be  fed  in  a  perfect  form.  Iu  the  form  of 
linseed  cake  it  is  excellent  to  mix  with  other 
meal  in  small  quantities,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  oil  meal.  Good  oil  meal  is  not  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  new  process,  as  little  or  no  oil 
is  left  in  it.  2.  Pride  of  the  North  is  an  early 
dent  corn  and  is  not  at  all  like  the  Early  Can¬ 
ada.  It  can  be  obtained  from  Hiram  Sibley 
&  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  from  other 
large  seedsmen.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  Early  Canada  Corn,  which  cau  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  William  Rennie,  Toronto.  Canada. 

TF.  H.  A.,  Fairport,  N.  Y, — 1.  Where  can 
Burr’s  New  Piue  Strawberry  lie  obtained?  2. 
Are  there  two  kinds  of  barberry;  and  where 
can  plants  be  obtained?  3.  Which  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  Black  cap?  4  What  varieties  of  raspber¬ 
ries.  strawberries,  pears,  plums  and  peaches  are 
best  for  succession  for  market  and  family  use? 

Ans.— 1.  Send  for  small  fruit  catalogues. 
You  will  find  it  in  many  of  them.  2.  There  are 
many  kinds.  They  vary  from  seed.  They  can 
be  obtained  of  any  nurseryman.  3.  Soubegan  is 
as  early  as  any.  4.  Hansell,  Turner  and  Cuth- 
bert.  For  Black  caps,  Soubegan  and  Gregg. 
Strawberries:  Duchess,  Sharpless.  Charles 
Downing,  Kentucky.  Pears:  Bartlett,  Tyson, 
Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Beurre  Bose,  Dana’s  Hovey, 
Lawrence.  Plums:  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, Duane’s 
Purple;  Pond’s  Seedling,  Washington,  Mc¬ 
Laughlin.  Peaches:  Alexander,  Crawford’s 
Early.  Oldmixou  Free,  Stump  the  World, 
Ward’s  Late  Free. 

TF.  H.  K.,  Knobnoster ,  Mo.— I  How  deep 
must  a  10  acre  pond  be  to  hold  water  enough 
to  irrigate  100  acres  of  bottom  land?  2.  How 
should  a  collar  tumor  be  treated?  3.  What  is 
soap  linament? 

Ans  —1.  Under  the  cirenmstauces  it  will 
not  pay  you  to  irrigate.  A  stream  is  required 
which  cau  be  flowed  over  the  laud.  To  pump 
the  water  will  cost  too  much.  A  hundred 
acres  of  land  would  require  at  least  12  inches 
of  water  all  over  it  through  the  dry  season, 
which  would  require  the  pond  to  be  10  feet 
deep.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  sur¬ 
plus  water  will  fall  on  or  flow  off  from  100 
acres;  it  depends  upon  so  many  contingen¬ 
cies.  2.  A  collar  tumor  should  be  treated 
with  iodiue  ointment  unt'l  it  breaks,  and  then 
with  tincture  of  benzoin  until  it  heals.  A 
good-fitting  collar  must  then  be  provided.  3. 
Soap  linfl  ment  is  made  of  ammonia  water  and 
sweet  oil. 

II.  R,  S.,  Brixcondale,  Canada. — 1.  Wliat 
is  the  best  mixture  fora  milch  cow?  2.  What 
will  clear  a  horse  of  worms?  3.  My  heifer 
calf  has  twoteats  very  close  together, one  beiug 
smaller  than  the  other;  will  this  condition 
continue? 

Ans. — We  would  suggest  the  following 
mixture:  Two  parts  bran,  one  part  pea  bran, 
one  part  corn  meal  and  one  part  pea  meal. 
Of  this  from  four  to  eight  pounds  a  day  may 
be  given  w  ith  hay  or  corn  fodder.  1  f  the  fod¬ 
der  is  cut  and  wetted  and  the  feed  mixed  w’it.b 
it  and  given  twice  a  day,  it  will  probably  do 
one-third  more  good  than  if  the  feed  and  fod¬ 
der  are  given  dry.  2.  Give  one  ounce  of  san¬ 
tonin  in  the  bran  for  six  mornings  following 
eaebother;  then  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  3. 
We  would  not  raise  a  heifer  of  this  kind  for 
the  dairy.  In  choosing  a  calf  to  rear,  well 
formed  and  well-placed  teats  are  indispensa¬ 
ble, 

J.  L.  M.,  Utah,  Pa. — 1.  From  whom  can  I 
get  tabulated  analyses  of  chemical  fertilizers 
manufactured  in  this  State?  2-  Should  I 
spread  manure  now  as  fast  as  it  is  hauled  out 
on  sod  for  corn,  or  keep  it  in  heaps  and  spread 
it  on  top  as  the  sod  is  turned  under?  3.  If  I 
spread  it  now,  should  I  then  plow  it  deep  or 
shallow? 

Ans. — 1.  From  Prof.  Jordan,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  College,  State 
Center.  Pa.  2.  By  all  means  spread  as  fast 
as  made  unless  the  ground  is  liable  to  over¬ 
flow.  The  Spring  rains  will  wash  the  soluble 


elements  into  the  ground,  causing  a  rank 
growth  of  grass,  hut  don’t  feed  this  grass  off ; 
let  it  grow  and  turn  it  under.  This  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  manure. 

3.  The  depth  depends somewdiat  on  thedepth  of 
soil,  but  in  no  case  plow  more  than  six  inches. 

TF.  M.  D.,  New  Pans. — 1.  Where  cau  I  get 
grafts  of  the  Salome  and  Clark’s  Prolific  Ap¬ 
ples?  2.  Wbat  is  a  good  work  on  agricultural 
chemistry :  ditto,  on  poultry  1  3.  What  is  the 
tit's t  variety  of  currants,  also  the  second  best? 

4.  Is  the  Apex  Harrow  as  good  as  the  Acme? 

Ans. — 1.  For  Salome  write  to  Arthur  Bry¬ 
ant,  Priuceton,  Ill.;  for  the  other,  W.  G. 
Clark,  Albia,  Iowa.  2.  A  Familiar  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chemistry  of  Agricult  ure  Address¬ 
ed  to  Farmers,  by  J.  A.  Stoekhart.  Price 
$2.60.  Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and 
Sea,  $2.25.  JohDson’sHow  Crops  Grow,  $2.00, 
aud  How  Crops  Feed,  $2.00.  To  be  procured 
of  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Lewis’s  Practical  Poultry  Book,  $1.50; 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-keeper,  $2  00.  3. 
Fay’s  Prolific,  for  best;  White  Grape,  second 
best.  4.  We  have  not  tried  the  Apex. 

R.  C.  R.-  Sandusley,  Ohio. — 1.  Are  the  new 
Welcome  Oats.advert.ised  by  Johuson  &  Stokes 
and  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. ,  the  same?  2.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  Erie,  Sandusky,  Huron  aud 
Seneca  County  Bohemian  Oat  Association? 
The  parties  offer  oats  at  $10  a  bushel,  giving 
the  purchaser  a  bond  certifying  that  they 
will  sell  double  the  amount  purchased  before 
my  ment  for  what  has  been  bought,  wo  lid  it 
be  advisable  to  invest? 

Ans. — 1.  We  presume  they  are  the  same. 
We  should  write  to  either  firm  and  trust  their 
statement.  2.  We  would  by  no  means  advise 
anybody  to  invest  a  cent  with  it.  The  plan 
here  set  forth,  has  been  adopted  several  times 
already  by  humbugs,  and  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  a  single  instance  in  which  the  investor  did 
not  lose. 

R  M.  A .,  Tecumsch,  Neb—  My  13-year-old 
mare  has  been  constantly  voiding  since  she 
took  the  stallion.  Since  feeding  oats  or  corn 
makes  no  difference,  how  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans. — Is  the  mare  in  foal?  That  is  import¬ 
ant  to  know.  If  she  is,  give  two  drams  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  a  bran  mash  once  a 
day  for  a  week  aud  observe  the  effects.  If 
necessary,  repeat  for  another  week.  If  the 
oats  and  corn  are  at  all  musty  or  smutty, 
they  should  be  scalded  in  plenty  of  water  and 
the  water  poured  off  when  cold.  If  the  corn 
is  not  quite  sound  it  would  have  this  effect.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  give  a  dose  of  oil  (one 
pint  of  raw  linseed  oil)  at  the  start.  If  the 
mare  is  not  iu  foal,  please  write,  saying  so,  and 
describe  the  case  more  particularly  so  that 
you  can  be  advised  as  well  as  possible. 

O.  E.  D.,  Hampton,  Fa. — 1.  How  Iowa  tem¬ 
perature  will  pears,  quinces  and  apricots 
stand?  2.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  plant 
pears  where  the  thermometer  reaches  down  to 
40  degrees  below  zero? 

Ans  — 1.  We  have  known  the  wood  of  the 
quince  and  of  the  pear  as  well  to  he  seriously 
injured  at  a  temperature  of  25  to  28  degrees. 
Apricots  will  stand  even  lees  than  the  peach, 
say  16  to  18  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  but 
in  each  case  very  much  will  depend  upon  the 
variety,  and  the  amouut  of  moisture  held  iu 
the  tissues  of  the  wood.  2.  Without  refer¬ 
ence  to  varieties,  or  the  ripeness  of  the  wood 
growth,  we  should  not  expect  pear  trees,  even 
should  they  survive  a  single  exposure  to  40  de¬ 
grees,  to  continue  healthy,  or  to  be  valuable 
thereafter. 

./.  II.,  New  Springfield,  Ohio. — 1.  Arc  there 
other  plums  that  ripen  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Canada,  Orleans,  aud  Italian  Prune,  that  are 
tetter  or  as  good  ?  2,  Is  the  Weaver  Plum  a 
profitable  one  to  raise?  3.  Is  iron  dost  good 
for  young  trees?  4.  Are  coal  ashes  and  rotten 
tan-bark  good  for  such  trees?  5.  Would  it  be 
well  to  sow  oats  in  a  young  plum  orchard  to 
be  plowed  under?  6.  Is  there  a  book  on  plum 
culture? 

Ana.— 1.  Yes:  Jefferson,  Smith’s  Orleans, 
and  Lombard.  2.  No,  not  in  the  North.  See 
what  is  said  about  this  plum  elsewhere  in 
“  Querist,1'  3.  Better  use  ashes  and  plenty  of 
mauure.  4.  They  are  good  as  a  mulch.  5. 
Yes,  if  not  allowed  to  get  too  large  aud  not 
plowed  too  deep.  6.  Not  exclusively. 

TF.  H.  S.  D.,  Weymouth  Bridge,  Nova  Scotia. 
—Wbat  are  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  for 
this  climate? 

Ans.— Deming’s  Orauge  is  the  only  peach 
starred  in  the  Am.  Pom.  Soc.’s  catalogue  for 
Nova  Scotia,  but  undoubtedly  most  of  the 
varieties  successful  iu  Eastern  Massachusetts 
would  be  found  to  do  well  there.  Among  those 
of  good  repute  are  Cooledge’s  Favorite,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early,  Oldmixou  Free,  Foster,  George 
the  Fourth,  Early  York,  aud  Hale’s  Early. 
Very  good  peaches  can  be  grown  from  seed. 
It  is  said  that  the  Foster,  above  named,  a  very 
hardy  and  gool  sort,  always  comes  true  from 
seed.  Winter  mulching  of  the  trees  with 
strawy  litter  would  be  advisable  in  a  climate 
where  there  is  so  little  snow. 


“New  Subscriber,"  Kingston,  Pa.— 1.  Would 
the  following  mixture  be  a  good  application 
to  secure  a  good  crop  of  early  cabbage:  One 
ton.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  500  pounds  of 
kainit  to  the  acre,  or  600  pounds  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  600  pounds  dissolved  S.  C.  rock  and 
500  pounds  of  kainit.  Soil  a  good  alluvial  river 
bottom  on  which  a  good  clover  and  Timothy 
sod  was  turned  under  last  Fall. 

Ans.— We  could  not  improve  upon  the  first. 

As  to  the  second,  we  should  make  the  kainit600 
pounds  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  450 
pounds.  Really  there  is  much  guess-work 
about  this.  Your  laud  may  be  comparatively 
rich  in  either  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  or 
potash. 

N.  R.  M..  Montreal— We  have  a  farm  in 
Manitoba  and  are  obliged  to  “break”  80  acres 
a  year ;  this  year  we  intend  to  seed  80  acres  to 
meadow  —half  of  it  to  Timothy,  which  does 
well;  wbat  other  tame  grass  would  be  likely 
to  thrive  on  the  other  40  acres?  Clover  gets 
badly  winter-killed  and  will  not  suit. 

Ans.— This  is  a  difficult  question,  because 
there  has  been  little  experience  with  the  va¬ 
rious  grasses  in  Manitoba  as  yet.  Red 
Top,  Meadow  Fescue  aud  Tall  Oat  Grass  make 
a  good  mixture,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to 
try  a  small  area  before  seeding  40  acres  with 
these  grasses,  the  seeds  of  which  are  very 
costly. 

A.  G.  B ,  Riehview,  Out.— Is  black  barley 
good  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle?  We  can  grow 
35  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel. 

Ans. — It  is  not  so  good  as  peas  or  corn  for 
fattening ;  but  it  is  a  most  excellent  food  for 
growing  animals,  and  just  the  thing  to  mix 
with  either  coni  or  peas.  A  mixture  of  meal 
and  bran  is  always  better  for  any  animal  iu 
any  condition,  and  this  barley  is  valuable  to 
lighten  either  corn  or  pea  meal,  and  can  lie 
made  to  take  the  place  of  brau,  on  which  it  is 
an  improvement.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  barley  for  suckling  animals. 

S'.  F. ,  Joliet,  III—  What  is  the  value  of  blast 
furnace  stove  dust,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  analysis:  Soluble  matter,  14.91  percent.; 
silica,  .25  percent. ;  sulpb.  lime,  3  25  per  cent. ; 
sulpb.  magnesia,  0.28  per  cent. ;  potass,  sulph., 
7.4S  per  cent. ;  Jiotass,  chloride,  2.87  per  cent. ; 
insoluble  matter,  85.09. 

Ans. — The  potash  salts  are  the  chief  valua¬ 
ble  elements,  and  are  worth  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  the  dust.  This  analysis  applies  only 
to  iron  furnaces  where  charcoal  is  used.  Coke 
or  anthracite  furnaces  deposit  no  potash  in  the 
oven  dust. 

B.  B„  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. — 1.  Would 
ashes  at  50  cents  a  barrel  pay  on  a  sandy  soil 
iu  poor  condition?  2.  How  should  they  be  ap¬ 
plied?  3.  How  should  dry,  lumpy  lien  manure 
be  reduced  to  a  flue  state  fit  for  use. 

Ans.— 1.  Without  doubt  it  would  pay.  2. 
Sow  broadcast  and  harrow  in  when  there  is  no 
wind.  8.  Spread  the  mauure  on  the  floor  and 
teat  it  fine  with  the  back  of  a  shovel,  break¬ 
ing  all  lumps.  Then  mix  with  mold  or  dry 
muck,  say  four  parts  of  either  to  one  of  man- 
ui  e. 

J.  S.,  Marshall,  Mich.— 1.  Will  corn  grown 
near  Philadelphia  ripen  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  early  euough  to  make  a  crop?  2.  What 
kind  of  corn  is  the  Learning:  will  it  do  for 
Michigan? 

Ans.— 1.  Not  unless  it  is  an  early-ripeniug 
sort.  The  gourd-seed  or  dent,  corns  that 
ripen  well  in  Pennsylvania,  could  not  be 
trusted  with  you.  2.  The  Learning  Is  a  yellow 
dent,  aud  we  have  never  seen  anything  re¬ 
markable  about  it.  Try  it  in  a  small  way 
only. 

S.  N.  H.  B.,  St.  Catherines,  Can. — What 
does  the  Rural  mean  by  level  culture  of 
potatoes? 

Ans. — Level  cultivation  for  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  is  a  pet  method  with  the  Rural.  We 
have  practiced  it  aud  advocated  it  for  many 
years,  and  the  method  is  now  being  advocated 
by  other  journals.  By  “level  cultivation” 
for  potatoes,  we  mean  planting  the  seed  pieces 
in  drills  and  not  hilling  up  any  more  than 
would  be  necessary  for  onions. 

S.  H.  B.}  Huntington,  Conn. — Has  the 
Rural  had  auy  personal  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  benefits  of  Compound  Oxygen, 
advertised  by  Starky  &  Palen,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Ans. — While  traveling  iu  the  South  four 
years  ago,  we  met  several  invalids  at  Aiken, 
S.  C.,  who  had  great  faith  in  this  remedy. 
The  publisher  of  the  Inter-Oeeau,  Mr.  Wm. 
Penn  Nixon,  deems  it  an  invaluable  remedy 
for  pulmonary  weaknesses. 

J.  G.,  Grand  Rapids ,  Mich. — How  can  I 
certainly  tell  whether  my  cow  is  in  calf?  She 
had  the  bull  last  September;  I  have  uoticed 
no  signs  of  heat;  but  about  New  Year’s  some 
blood  flowed  from  the  vagina. 

Axs. — It  is  doubtful  if  the  cow  is  iu  calf,  as 
the  discharge  of  blood  is  au  indication  of  heat. 
It  would  be  well  to  notice  any  future  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  aud  have  her  served  then ;  or 


wait  19  or  20  days  afterwards  and  then-  take 
her  to  the  bull. 

TF.  TF.  B.,  Carrollton,  Mo. — The  year  be¬ 
fore  last  I  bad  three  Toulouse  ganders  and 
two  geese;  Inst  year  one  gander  and  two 
geese,  but  not  an  egg  hatched  in  either  year. 
On  breaking  the  eggs  the  whites  were  found 
to  be  thin  and  the  yelks  perfectly  whole; 
why  this  sterility  ? 

Ans. — We  presume  the  ganders  were  too 
old.  Probably  by  using  younger  ganders  bet¬ 
ter  results  would  follow. 

E.  B.  P.,  Wesley,  hrwa.—l.  Who  deals  in 
Bronze  Turkeys  near  me?  2.  Will  turkey 
eggs  shipped  here  from  Philadelphia  by  ex¬ 
press,  batch? 

Ans. — 1.  Fred.  E.  Bald win.Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2.  If  the  eggs  are  good  aud  fresh  when  sent, 
and  have  been  carefully  handled,  we  should 
think  so  It  will  not  do  to  send  them  in  too 
cold  weather,  however. 

T.  N.  K.,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio.— In  raising 
grade  cows  for  beef  aiffl  milk,  from  what  breeds 
should  the  bull  be  selected  ? 

Ans.  —  From  a  milking  family  of  Short¬ 
horns.  There  are  several  families  of  this  kind 
belonging  to  different  tribes.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Jonathan  Talcott, 
Rome,  N.  Y. ,  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  the  Hus¬ 
bandman,  tilmira,  N.  Y.,  have  herds  of  this 
sort. 

I'  .K.  M. ,  Watertown,  N.  Y.— Who  are  the 
principal  makers  of  imitation  dairy’  products? 

Ans. — This  is  impossible  to  tell.  These  peo¬ 
ple  “hate  the  light  because  their  deeds  are 
evil”  and  besides,  “their  name  is  legion.” 
Thousands  of  farmers  and  creameries  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  beyond  a  doubt.;  but 
they  all  work  in  the  dark. 

F.  C.  McO.,  Beech  Grove,  Ind  — 1.  Will 
coal  ashes  make  the  soil  light  and  loose,  and  if 
so  would  not  coal  ashes  he  a  good  application 
in  the  melon  patch?  2.  Will  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  oats  mix  if  planted  close  together? 

Ans. — 1  Yes,  in  limited  quantity  thor¬ 
oughly  intermingled  with  the  soil.  2.  No, 
they  will  not. 

J.  E,  S.,  Burbank,  O. — Which  is  the  better 
maple  sap  spout,  the  Eureka  or  the  Record? 

Ans  — The  Eureka  costs  $2  50  and  the  other 
$1,  so  that  the  former  should  be  the  better. 
An  excellent  spout.  “  The  Sugar  Maker’s 
Friend,”  of  which  we  have  heard  good  ac¬ 
counts,  is  made  by  C.  C,  Post,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

S.  H.  R..  Viroqua,  TFts. — 1.  Should  a  cow 
in  any  event  be  forced  to  swallow  a  pound  or 
more  of  salt  pork?  2.  What  effect  would  such 
a  dose  have  in  a  case  of  indigestion?  3. 
Would  it  be  likely  to  help  to  expel  the  after¬ 
birth? 

Ans.— 1.  No.  2.  Make  it  worse.  3.  No. 

TF.  M.  B.,  Gallon,  O.—l.  Can  I  make  good, 
unbleached  muslin  water-proof  by  several 
applications  of  linseed  oil?  2  Can  the  Rural 
recommend  anything  better? 

Ans. — Yes.  2.  Add  one  well-beaten  egg  to 
a  pint  of  unboiled  oil.  It  will  improve  it  as  a 
water-proof  coating. 

L.  R.  T.,  Poe,  Ind. — 1.  Will  barley  sown 
here  in  tl\e  Spring  do  well  ?  2.  Where  can  I 
procure  Mensurv  Barley  ?  8.  Where  can  I  pro¬ 
cure  Brown  Leghorn  fowls  and  eggs? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  if  sown  early  on  rich  land. 
2.  Of  Howard  Tryon,  Flemming,  N.  Y.  3.  E. 
B.  Vincent,  Sunumn,  Ind. 

IF.  B.,  Oakwood,  Ontario,  Can. — How  can 
payment  be  forwarded  for  seeds,  etc.  ? 

Ans — If  yon  wish  to  send  for  seeds  in  quan 
tity  send  a  money-order.  Canadian  money 
orders  are  honored  in  the  United  States.  If 
you  mean  to  send  for  a  package  of  our  free 
seeds  send  Canada  stamp. 

R.  H.  S’.,  Wadsworth,  III. — Who,  in  this 
State,  deals  in  Holsteins? 

Ans.— Hiram  Severy  and  D.  Severy  &  Sons, 
Lelaud;  W.  H,  Mann  &  Co.,  Gilman;  S.  N. 
Wright.  South  Elgin,  and  John  M.  Severy  & 
Co,,  Sandwich. 

J.  IF.  C.,  Lovettmille,  Ya.  —Will  the  Phoenix 
Fruit  Tree  Invigorator  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
from  trial,  and  have  not  confidence  enough  in 
it  to  try  it. 

J.  A.  G.,  Vandalia,  III— How  can  liquid 
manure  be  made  from  ben  droppings? 

ANS. — Put  a  shovelful  of  the  droppings  iu 
a  barrel  of  water;  stir  thoroughly.  Use  this 
aud  repeat. 

“  Reub.'"  asks  what  variety  of  com  will  be 
best  for  his  district,  but  not  a  word  iu  his  let¬ 
ter  gives  a  hint  as  to  where  he  lives.  Of 
course,  wo  can’t  answer  his  questions  there¬ 
fore. 

O.  A  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal— Where  can 
I  procure  the  new  Banana  Muskmelon  ? 

Ans. — It  is  spoken  of  in  many  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  wo  have  noticed. 

n.  D.,  Baraboo,  lFt's. — For  treatment  of 
collar  tumor,  see  auswer  to  W.  H.  K. ,  Knob¬ 
noster,  Mo. 
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RAISING  FOWLS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 


MASON  0.  WELD. 


Johnnie  Crepeau  excels  everybody  else  in 
the  world  in  profitable  poultry  keeping.  His 
table  fowls  are  excellent  in  themselves — well 
formed,  quick-growing  (and  hence  tender), 
well  and  quickly  fattened,  and  most  attraot- 
ively  dressed,  and  when  exposed  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  they  are  prepared  for  the  table.  The 
French  cook,  therefore,  skillful  as  he  is  known 
to  be,  has  really  less  to  do  than  an  English. 
German  or  American  cook  to  present  a  fat 
pullet  or  capon  upon  the  table  in  the  highest 
style  of  his  art. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  difference  in 
chickens,  starting  from  the  eggs,  and  I  would 
be  unwilling  to  have  it  inferred  that  all  eggs 
are  alike  either  in  quality  or  flavor,  for  they 
are  not.  It  is,  however,  the  rearing  and 
marketing  of  the  chicks  and  young 
fowls  that  chiefly  determine  the  profitable¬ 
ness  of  the  undertaking.  We  are  gradually 
learning  some  things  in  this  country— at  least 
some  of  us  are,  though  the  great  mass  of 
poultry  raisers  are  confirmed  know-nothings, 
and  will  long  remain  so.  How  otherwise  can 
people  be  characterized  who,  having  100  or 
200  chickens  and  turkeys  to  sell,  will  feed 
them  for  a  month  or  so,  and  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  are  no  longer  gaining,  if  they 
are  not  actually  losing  flesh,  and  that  the 
weather  is  tolerably  cold,  first  give  them  a 
full  feed  of  corn,  then  kill  them  with  their 
crops  and  inwards  full  of  food,  scald,  pluck 
(probably  let  them  get  cold),  and  then  barrel 
them  in  a  careless  way,  and  finally  blame  the 
commission  merchant  ,  who  has  a  lot  of  heated, 
sour  poultry  to  sell,  for  not  getting  better 
prices.  The  flesh  is  per  meated  by  the  odor  of 
the  fermenting  food,  the  fowls  are  jammed 
and  pressed  out  of  shape  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  shipped,  many  of  them  proba¬ 
bly  over-scalded,  and  perhaps  frozen  besides. 
Such  fowls,  even  if  fat,  which  they  rarely  are, 
are  poor  food,  and  yet  the  great  mass  of 
poultry  sent  to  market  is  no  better  than  I  have 
described. 

There  is  little  profit  in  mourning  over  things 
as  they  are— the  question  is:  “  How  may  they 
be  bettered?”  The  case  is  one  which  needs 
improvement  in  every  pa  rtieular.  We  do  not 
keep  the  best  breeds  of  poultry.  Fowls  and 
ducks,  at  least,  are  not  hatched  in  the  best 
way,  not  cared  for  in  their  infancy  in  the  best 
way,  not  fed  and  raised  to  broiler-hood,  or 
later  marketable  size,  in  the  hest  way:  not 
fattened,  killed,  plucked  and  marketed  in  the 
best  way,  and  so,  of  course,  they  give  poor 
satisfaction  to  raiser,  poulterer  and  consumer. 
Such  poultry  is  like  second  or  third-rate  but¬ 
ter  or  any  such  thing— sold  at  a  poor  price— 
which  is  generally  too  good  for  the  article. 

There  are  certain  breeds  of  fowls  particular¬ 
ly  adapted  for  raising  broilers.  The  same  are 
fairly  good  for  market  poultry.  Direct  crosses 
of  some  of  the  flesh-producing  breeds  give  rise 
to  chickens  which  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
pure  bred  ones  as  broilers,  growing  more 
quickly  and  early  taking  on  some  fat,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  rapid  growth.  Such  is  the 
cross  of  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  Games 
and  Asiatics,  or  Games  aud  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Other  breeds  crossed  surpass  these,  according 
to  the  evidence  we  uow  have,  for  Autumn  and 
Winter  poultry.  The  crosses  most  highly  re¬ 
commended  are  Game  and  Dorking,  Game  and 
Houdau,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Dorking  for 
quality;  and  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brahma. 
Dorking  and  Brahma,  Dorking  and  Lang- 
shan  for  size.  The  fowls  selected  for  breeding 
market  birds,  need  not  be  the  best  of  their  re¬ 
spective  breeds;  but  only  pure-bred,  good, 
well-grown,  healthy  fowl*.  They  should  be 
paired  early,  and  the  earlier  the  first  dutches 
or  settings  are  off  the  better. 

Any  person  raising  many  fowls  or  ducks 
will  do  well  to  obtain  the  best  incubator  he 
can.  U nfortunately  the  price  will  deter  many ; 
still  incubators  are  really  economical.  But 
whether  they  be  Used  or  not,  no  hen  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  brood  her  own  chicks. 

The  artificial  brooder  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
success,  whether  the  warmth  be  communicat¬ 
ed  by  hot.  air  or  hot  water,  from  beneath, 
above,  or  the  side.  The  chicks  do  well  in  all 
f  not  kept  too  warm,  and  if  they  have  fresh 
air.  gravel,  excessive  cleanliness,  and  good 
feed  and  water  or  milk.  A  simple  form  for 
these  brooders,  and  oue  which  any  one  can 
make  with  the  aid  of  a  tinner,  consists  of  a 
shallow  box— say  three  feet  long,  two  wide, 
and  ten  inches  high  A  width  of  eighteen 
inchee  of  the  top  slope*  to  the  front,  has  seve¬ 
ral  panes  of  glass  sot  in  it,  and  is  hinged  to  a 
fixed  part  of  the  top,  which  is  six  inches  wide, 
The  rear  also  slopes  slightly  to  the  rear,  is  ulso 
hinged  to  tho  fixed  part,  and  must  fit  tightly. 
Underneath  this  is  placed  a  flat  tank  for  water. 
This  is  set  on  a  slope,  supported  upon  cleats.  It 


should  not  fill  the  entire  width  of  the  box,  nor 
should  it  go  quite  to  the  back  end ;  but  an  air 
space  for  ventilation  should  extend  all  around. 
This  tank  is  rectangular,  made  of  zinc  or  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  for  the  sized  brooder  we  are 
contemplating  measures  about  one  foot  wide, 
22  inches  long  and  four  inches  high,  holds, 
when  full,  nearly  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
is  closed  by  a  "screw-top”  at  one  of  the  upper 
comers.  It  should  be  entirely  jacketed  in 
felt  or  several  thicknesses  of  old  blanket  or 
carpeting,  and  should  rest  two-and-a-half 
inches  above  the  floor  at  the  rear,  aud  four 
inches  above  it  at  the  front  end,  where  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  flannel  should  hang  from  the  top  of 
the  brooder  down  nearly  to  the  floor.  In  the 
frout  end  there  should  be  an  opening  four 
inches  high  and  wide,  closed  by  a  wire  screen 
and  also  by  a  wooden  sliding  door.  It  is  well 
also  to  have  augur  holes  covered  witb  wire 
cloth  in  the  front  part  for  ventilation.  This 
is  easily  secured,  however,  by  raising  the  front 
lid  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  cool  nights  to  an 
inch  or  more  in  warm  weathor,  unless  there  is 
danger  from  vermin. 

The  chicks  should  be  taken  from  the  hen  as 
soon  as  dry,  be  well  greased  upon  the  heads, 
upon  their  throats  and  under  their  wings  with 
lard,  and  put  iuto  the  brooder,  the  tank  of 
which  is  tilted  with  moderately  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  water,  by  day.  Atnight,  if  it  is  very 
cold,  and  the  brooder  is  out-of-doors,  and  there 
are  not  many  chickens  in  it,  boiling  water 
may  be  used.  After  a  few  days  they  will 
learn  to  come  out  from  under  the  tank  if  it  is 
too  hot.  They  quickly  become  attached  to 
their  foster-mother. 

Chickens  thus  raised  escape  the  various  ills 
of  chicbenhood— lice,  gapes,  pip,  etc.  They 
are  not  trodden  to  death  by  clumsy  hens,  or 
dragged  through  wet  grass,  or  exposed  to 
storms,  and  they  grow  better,  faster  and  ev- 
ener  than  if  raised  under  hens. 

So- long  as  the  brooder  is  not  crowded,  big 
and  little  ones  do  well  all  together,  but  when 
it  is  too  full,  the  larger  ones  may  be  separated 
by  partly  closing  the  door,  so  that  when  once 
out  they  cannot  get  back,  but  must  find 
shelter  in  a  box  without  heat,  placed  adja¬ 
cent.  Here  they  will  do  very  well 
with  no  artificial  heat  except  in  very 
cold  weather,  when  a  pad  of  hot  water 
may  be  set  in  to  temper  the  air  and  a  horse- 
blanket  be  thrown  over  the  box.  When  they 
out-grow  this  box  they  will  be  fit  for  broiling, 
or.  i  f  to  be  raised,  it  will  be  time  to  separate 
cockerels  from  pullets  and  thereafter  to  keep 
them  apart,  each  with  a  good  range. 

As  to  the  matter  of  feed,  the  most  important 
thing  is  variety  of  grains,  if  chickens  have  the 
free  range  of  farm  or  meadow  land.  If  con¬ 
fined,  they  must  not  only  have  a  variety  of 
ground  and  whole  grains,  but  meat  also. 
Pork  scrap-cake  is  a  good  source  of  animal 
food;  soaked  and  chopped  fine  it  may  be  fed 
to  young  or  old  chicks  without  barm,  and  takes 
the  place  of  worms  and  insects  which  they 
would  get  in  freedom,  and  which  might  con¬ 
stitute  fully  one-third  of  their  diet. 

Chickens,  indeed  all  fowls,  should  be  fed 
regularly:  four  times  a  day  is  not  too  often, 
and  the  last  feed  should  always  tie  wheat 
screenings,  wheat,  barley,  or  cracked  corn- 
some  form  of  hard  grain,  so  that  the  process 
of  digestion  will  tie  going  on  all  night,  and  that 
they  may  thus  be  warmed  after  the  heat  in 
the  hot  water  tank  goes  down. 
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The  average  far-western  shelter  is  too 
often  the  lee  side  of  the  annual  straw’  stack 
us  it  comes  from  the  thrasher.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  being  yearly  supplemented  l>y  the 
growth  of  plauted  groves.  Simple  sheds, 
open  on  one  side,  constitute  the  average  stock 
shelter.  If  deeply  littered  with  straw  and 
covered  from  the  leakage  of  rain,  stock  with 
plenty  of  food  are  undoubtedly  better  off  in 
these  shelters  than  if  confined  iu  barn  stables 
with  nothing  between  them  aud  the  weather 
but  board  siding  with  mi  battened  cracks  half 
an  inch  wide.  Why!  In  the  first  case  the 
animals  have  tho  privilege  of  moving  about  to 
got  up  circulation.  In  the  other  they  must 
grin  and  bear  it  whether  the  wind  and  snow- 
sift  in  or  not.  If  fanners  would  but  remem¬ 
ber  this  fact,  that  in  a  still  atmosphere  ani¬ 
mals  retain  au  atmosphere  of  heat  next  the 
skin,  but  that  in  a  current  of  air  the  bodily 
heat  is  constantly  blown  away,  the  means  of 
prevention  would  easily  suggest  themselves. 
In  this  light  a  wind-proof  yard  and  dry, 
deeply  littered  and  regularly  cleaued  sheds 
wi  h  plenty  of  feeding,  are  not  bad  winter- 
quarters.  Yes,  there  is  oue  thing  more,  and 
this  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  feeding— 
that  Js,  plenty  of  water  where  animals  may 


take  it  at  least  twice  a  day.  It  should  be 
supplied  in  troughs,  and  from  wells  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  usual  means  of  watering  is  from 
holes  cut  through  the  ice.  The  water  is 
deathly  cold  and  animals  instinctively  dread 
it,  and  often  will  not  drink  until  nearly  fam¬ 
ished,  and  then  to  such  a  degree  as  to  seri¬ 
ously  chill  and  shock  the  whole  body.  If  they 
have  to  be  driven  perhaps  half  a  mile  to  get 
it,  there  comes  an  added  horror. 

*** 

When  feed  is  plentiful  and  cheap  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  especially  warm  shelter  is  not  stronglv 
felt.  Extra  grain  compensates  for  the  waste. 
How  few  act  on  this  principle.  The  average 
idea  is  to  get  the  stock  through  the 
Winter  somehow.  They  lose  all  the 
fat  and  much  of  the  flesh  gained  the 
previous  Summer,  aud  require  half  the 
next  season  of  grass  to  recover.  There  is  no 
profit  here.  The  wise  feeder  knows  it.  His 
stock  keep  gaining  from  the  day  of  birth, 
and  are  ready  for  the  butcher  or  the  milk  pail 
always.  The  man  who  feeds  his  working  oxen 
a  few  extra  nubbins  just  before  Spring  work 
commences,  who  lets  bis  teams  shrink  and 
neglects  to  give  them  exercise  through  the 
Winter,  is  always  behind  with  his  Spring 
work;  his  steers  are  never  ready  for  shipping 
t  when  beef  is  high;  bis  hogs  are  always  fat¬ 
tened  on  soft  corn  when  there  is  a  glut  of 
pork:  bis  sheep  always  carry  weak  and  patchy 
wool,  and  his  hens  never  lay  when  eggs  are 
wanted.  He  isgonerally  in  the  market  with 
ten-cent  butter.  Is  there  a  constant  reason  - 
Yes.  He  does  not  believe  in  “book  farmin'. “ 
He  sometimes  borrows  a  paper  to  look  over 
the  “picters.”  His  father’s  ways  are  good 
enough  for  him,  and  the  world  moves  on  be¬ 
yond  him. 

*** 

I  am  an  advocate  of  using  the  means  at 
hand.  If  a  man  cannot  afford  to  buy  im¬ 
proved  stocks,  he  can  at  least  improve  such  as 
he  has  by  proper  shelter  and  food.  If  he  can¬ 
not  buy  the  latest  improved  implements,  he 
can  carefully  house  and  care  for  such  as  he 
has.  He  can  carefully  fall-plow  when  the 
soil  is  in  proper  condition  for  work.  He  can 
learn  by  observation  that  it  is  bad  policy  to 
have  stock  poaching  meadows  and  pastures  in 
soft  weather;  that  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
gain  nothing  by  being  turned  into  the  fields  to 
nibble  and  gnaw  each  time  the  ground  is 
bare;  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  in  the  yards  a 
little  longer  in  the  Spring  rather  than  turn  the 
animals  out  before  the  grass  affords  a  fair 
bite.  He  will  find  that  the  careful  selection 
and  separation  of  seed  pays  a  hundred-fold,  if 
he  carefully  experiments  that  way.  These, 
however,  are  costly  experiments.  Why  should 
he  make  them?  The  rules  of  guidance  have 
been  carefully  laid  down,  the  results  of  the 
practice  of  the  best  practical  men  of  every 
country.  All  that  is  new  in  valuable  facts, 
is  weekly  given  in  the  best  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals.  Why  not  profit  thereby?  Read  and  re¬ 
flect. 
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LANCASHIRE  CHEESE -MAKING. 

Some  short  while  ago  it  tell  to  my  lot  to 
spend  a  very  interesting  week  among  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  fertile  belt  of  land  known 
as  the  Fvlde  of  Lancashire.  There  are  Fylde 
and  Fell  in  that  rich  and  varied  county,  the 
former  appellation  attaching  to  the  low¬ 
land  aud  the  latter  to  the  hill  country,  and 
each  comprising  an  extensive  district.  The 
Fylde,  or  field,  may  be  taken  to  mean,  and  is 
generally  understood  to  mean,  the  richer  or 
low-laying  land,  the  deep  soil  and  warm  cli¬ 
mate.  where  iuclosures  first  were  made,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  ago,  the  locality  to  which  no¬ 
madic  flocks  and  herds  svere  haply  taken  for 
the  Winter  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings,  while  the  Fell  still  describes  the  bleak 
and  barren  mountain  country,  whose  valleys, 
which  are  also  it  closed  In  these  days,  form 
sheltered  oases  and  picturesque  scenery,  and 
whose  hills,  in  many  cases,  are  still  open  as 
they  always  were,  and  covered  with  heather, 
the  home  of  the  grouse  aud  black  cock.  The 
Fylde  in  some  parts  of  it  is  composed  of  alluvi¬ 
al  soil,  deepened  through  long  prehistoric  times 
from  the  denundatious  of  the  hills;  in  others 
it  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  bog-earth,  a 
purely  vegetable  loam,  black  as  the  night, 
which  has  grown  there  in  the  roll  of  the  cen¬ 
turies;  uud  m  yet  others  it  is  a  loamy  clay  or 
a  clay  marl,  the  production  of  the  geologic 
periods,  and  of  the  ice  ages  which  have  come 
and  gone  in  this  northern  part,  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Fylde  for  the  most  part  is  a  flat  or  un¬ 
dulating  country,  adjacent  to  and  but  little 
elevated  above  the  sea,  whose  climate  is  mol¬ 


lified  by  the  breezes  of  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  it 
may  be  taken, ’without  saying,  that  the  district 
is  a  good  one  for  dairying.  Away  from  Pres¬ 
ton  to  Blackpool  we  find  some  of  the  finest 
natural  pastures  in  the  Kingdom,  several  feet 
deep  in  a  soil  whose  constituents  are  such 
that  a  large  variety  of  grasses,  sweet,  snccu 
lent,  and  nutritious,  flourish  on  them — oas- 
tures  the  like  of  which  I  havenot  yet  seen  out¬ 
side  the  British  Islands.  A  deep  and  rich  soil, 
a  genial  temperature,  and  a  moist  climate 
contribute,  iD  this  favored  section,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  thrifty  and  industrious  race 
of  people,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  a  first-class  dairying 
locality,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  you  would 
find  anywhere  better  examples  of  enlightened 
and  progressive  dairy  husbandry  than  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Fylde  of  Lancashire,  here  and 
there  iu  places.  The  breed  of  cattle  employed 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely 
Short-horn  in  character,  and  Fylde-raised 
stock  are  in  brisk  demand  in  other  counties, 
possessing,  as  they  do.  size,  symmetry,  and 
vigor'of  constitution. 

If  you  want  a  grandly  mellow  cheese,  ot 
excellent  quality,  and  of  sweet  and  nutty 
flavor,  you  will  fiud  it  in  not  a  few  of  the  farm¬ 
houses  of  the  Fylde.  Cheese  factories  are  not 
known  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and.  with 
respect  to  cheese-making,  each  dairy-maid 
“paddles  her  own  canoe,”  as  I  may  say,  the 
cheese  being  invariably  made  at  home.  It 
may  be  expected  that  there  is  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  inferior  cheese  where 
this  plan  prevails,  and,  indeed,  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  the  Fylde  was  to  detect,  if  possible, 
the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  disparity  which 
is  known  to  exist  in  respect  of  the  quality  of 
cheese  in  adjoining  farm-houses  and  from 
similar  land,  One  would  imagine  that,  given 
certain  preliminary  and  equal  conditions,  all 
dairy-maids  should  make  good  cheese.  In 
theory,  no  doubt,  such  a  result  is  attainable, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not.  And  yet  cheese¬ 
making  is  a  simple  enough  process,  or  appears 
so  to  those  who  are  used  to  it ;  but  really  it 
involves  a  set  of  laws  and  principles  which  are 
so  easilv  transgressed  that  many  people 
fail  in  it.  and  fail  after  much  effort 
to  succeed.  Nor  coes  success  depend 
on  the  “  know  how  ”  simply,  but  on  a  set  of 
intuitions  with  which  some  dairy-maids  are 
endowed  by  nature.  Nor  does  it  depend  on 
long  experience,  for  I  have  known  old  dairy¬ 
maids  to  fail  sometimes,  and  be  greatly  puzzled 
why.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  having  the  best 
appliances  and  the  most  approved  accommo¬ 
dation,  for  some  of  tbe  best  cheese  I  have  met 
with  has  been  made  in  the  almost  utter  absence 
of  these  conveniences — in  stuffy,  little  rooms, 
and  with  the  crudest  utensils,  in  the  fanner’s 
back  kitchen,  and  under  an  old-fashioned 
thatched  roof.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  speak  now  of  dairy-maids  who  are  innocent 
of  aDypretension  to  scientific  knowledge  about 
the  composition  of  milk,  the  influences  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  chemical  changes 
which  it  cannot  escape.  I  speak  of  those  who. 
so  far  as  scientific  tuition  is  concerned,  have 
not  gone  beyond  tbe  alphabet  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  and  who  follow  out  a  certain  routine 
of  duties  without  knowing  tnneh  about  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  what  they  do;  of  those 
who  have  had  no  training  but  that  which  is 
obtained  in  a  fanner's  dairy;  of  those  who, 
naturally,  are  at  a  dead  loss  what  to  do  when 
they  come  face  to  face  with  difficulties  not 
previously  understood. 

The  Cheddar  system  of  cheese-making  will 
answer  fairly  well  auy  where,  if  intelligently 
and  faithfully  carried  out,  but  the  same  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  our  other  English  systems. 
This,  however,  is  probably  because  its  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  formulated  into  a  science, 
and  because  it  is  conducted  methodically  and 
with  regularity.  Yet  the  cheese  differs  more 
or  less  in  character  in  different  districts  and 
in  different  soils,  even  though  the  Cheddar 
principles  are  carried  out  with  fidelity  in  all 
places  alike.  But  what  I  mean  is  this,  that 
the  difference  in  character  of  the  cheese  is 
greater  in  different  localities  when  it  is  made 
on  any  other  system  than  the  Cheddar,  and 
this  for  the  reason  that  all  our  other  systems 
are  rule-of-thumb  systems,  eclectic  and  unde¬ 
fined.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  tbe  herbage 
which  it  produces,  ha3  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  character  of  most  of  onr  famous 
kinds  of  cheese  that  are  made  in  well  defined 
localities,  and  I  know  people  have  failed  when 
they  have  tried  to  transplant  the  system  of 
one  district  into  the  soil  of  another,  so  to 
speak. 

I  have  cause  to  believe  that  I  was  successful 
in  detecting  the  reason  why  the  cheese  in  cer¬ 
tain  Fylde  dairies  was  inferior  to  that  which  I 
found  ou  farms  adjoining,  and  I  may  venture 
to  hope  that  my  investigations  have  been  of 
service  to  various  people.  In  some  houses  t 
foimd  inferior  cheese  made  by  people  who 
took  the  greatest  pains  with  it,  aud  who  were 
distressed  at  the  disastrous'result;"and  in  oth- 
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ers  I  found  an  excellent  article  that  was  made 
with  comparatively  little  trouble — that  seem¬ 
ed,  in  fact,  in  some  measure  almost  to  make 
itself.  The  difference  did  not  lie  with  the 
uteusils,  with  the  rooms,  with  the  ventilation, 
or  with  the  degree  of  cleanliness  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  simply  with  the  employment  of 
acidity.  In  every  instance  where  I  found 
cheese  of  superior  quality,  a  portion  of  yester¬ 
day’s  acid  curd  was  mixed  with  the  fresh  curd 
of  to-day.  Other  thing  equal,  this  I  found 
was  the  salient  cause  of  the  disparity  in  the 
quality  and  character  of  different  dairies  of 
cheese ;  and  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  lay 
in  keeping  one-fourth  of  to  day’s  curd,  nnxalt- 
ed  and  impressed,  to  mix  with  the  fresh  curd 
of  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  one  day  after  anoth¬ 
er.  Those  who  made  iuferior  cheese,  made  it 
from  sweet  curd  wholly,  and  they  were  not  a 
little  dismayed  when  1  told  them  that  was  the 
secret  of  their  failure.  The  idea  of  using  sour 
curd  appeared  to  them  monstrous,  and  some  of 
them  would  briug  themselves  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  curd  of  to  day, 
kept  without  salt  till  to-morrow,  and  in  a  tol- 
eiably  warm  room,  becomes  distinctly  acid  in 
twenty-four  hours;  aud  it  is  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  acidity,  in  one  way  or  another, 
that,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  demonstrate 
in  future  articles,  the  success  or  failure  of 
cheese-making  mainly  depends. 
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BERTHA  A.  ZEDX  WINKLER. 

A  RURAL  WEDDING. 

PART  I. 

This  realization  of  a  lover’s  dream,  mark¬ 
ing  the  first  epoch  in  the  life  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  is  conducted  with  a  ceremonious¬ 
ness  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Were  we  to 
dwell  upon  the  preliminaries  necessary  for  its 
undisturbed  completion,  such  as  obtaining 
parental  sanction,  godrather’s  blessings,  and 
the  village  oracle's  favorable  prediction,  or 
enumerate  the  official  quills  that  are  started 
scratching  governmental  permission  after 
examining  records,  witnesses  aud  certificates 
of  birth,  as  if  the  applicant’s  presence  were 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  that  event,  our 
readers  would  think  that  the  weddiug  could 
never  take  place,  and  wonder  at  our  audacity 
in  presenting  them  with  a  chapter  of  anticipa¬ 
tions.  So  we  let  our  pen  glide  past  this 
tedium,  to  picture  scenes  beautified  by  time- 
honored  customs,  aud  jot  incidents  mem¬ 
orized  by  those  “two  hearts  that  beat  as  one,”*, 
until  the  silver  sheen  of  the  honeymoon  is  on 
the  wane. 

The  first  movement  of  the  bridegroom  is  to 
send  the  village-crier  on  horse  back  into  ad¬ 
joining  villages  to  iuvite  friends  aud  relatives 
to  the  weddiug.  The  crier — generally  a  wag, 
whose  diversity  of  talents  aud  occupation 
makes  him  familiar  to  people  of  surrounding 
regions,  and  therefore  indispensable  for  so 
apt  a  task— decorated  by  t  ie  bride  with  rib¬ 
bons,  a  huge  bouquet  in  one  hand,  and  a  cow¬ 
hide  iu  the  other,  is  sure  to  be  in  his  holiday 
humor  as  he  gallops  into  the  villages  aud 
hamlets  heralded  by  a  crowd  of  shouting 
children,  and  saluted  from  every  threshold 
and  window  by  busy  bodies  eager  to  know  who 
the  invited  guests  and  who  the  happy  couple. 
The  gay,  swift-footed  advertisement  is  out- 
sped  by  the  wiugod  skirts  and  trousers  of 
curiosity,  for,  ere  he  slackens  his  horse's  speed 
preparatory  to  halting,  a  mature  gathering 
has  already  presumed  his  destination  and  put 
the  prospective  “  guest”  on  the  alert  by  sur¬ 
rounding  his  house  iu  eager  expectancy  of  the 
coming  revelation.  It  comes,  preceded  by 
resounding  summons  of  the  air-lashing  cow¬ 
hide,  in  the  best  doggerel  rhyme  such  a  ver¬ 
satile  genius  as  a  crier  can  improvise  for  the 
occasion.  Here  is  a  specimen : 

Hail  to  thee,  host,  and  attend: 

The  good  wife  your  best  rig  must  mend. 

And  double  *Mteh  round  at  the  waist. 

To  belt  all  the  good  things  you'll  taste 
Next  Wednesday,  'twlxt  sunrise  and  set. 

At  the  wedding  of  Hans  and  Balibel. 

At  this  juncture,  before  the  business  part  of 
the  announcement  verges  into  sentimental, 
congratulating,  eulogizing  bombast,  the  poet- 
crier  shrewdly  allows  himself  that  conse¬ 
quential  pause,  during  which  the  invited 
guest  signifies  his  acceptance  with  a  piece  of 
money,  the  weight  of  which  determines  the 
tone  of  the  crier’s  closing  effusion.  His  may 
be  a  battering  perambulation  over  the  bridal 
connection  into  the  sixth  generation,  past 
and  to  come,  or  something  not  so  flattering, 
as  the  coin  may  plead  the  case.  This  inspira¬ 
tion  is  drawn  from  a  solid  basis,  aud  happy 
the  “guest”  whose  shortcomings  are  not  fel  t  in 
the  crier’s  receptive  palm.  For  just  how  such 
a  public  aud  privileged  character  may  pro 
clditu  the  virtues  of  ones  friends  aud  connec¬ 


tions  to  a  listening  crowd  is  always  a  matter 
of  solicitude.  On  the  other  hand,  a  crier  is 
not  without  the  usual  discrimination  and 
sense  of  justice.  While  he  has  been  known 
to  fling  a  miser’s  copper  coin  in  disdain  to 
the  bystanders,  many  a  poor  “invited  guest” 
has  his  si iver  offering  slipped  back  into  his 
own  palm,  aud  feels  himself  none  the  less  the 
blushing  subject  of  his  generous  eloquence. 

The  date  of  the  happy  event  thus  fixed  and 
published  is  the  signal  for  a  geueral  stir  of 
activity.  Hands  prepare,  tongues  wag. 
hearts  palpitate  or  envy,  and  the  intervening 
days  in  the  bride’s  native  village  are  to  its  in¬ 
habitants  what  “school’s  out!”  is  to  boys. 
These  weddings  are  not  the  American  half- 
hour  incidents,  so  unimpressive  and  blunting 
to  sentiment,  so  f  ruitful  of  divorces  aud  so 
encouraging  to  bigamy.  They  are  events 
which,  alter  being  fully  recorded  by  bureau¬ 
cratic  insatiables,  are  chronicled  by  cronies, 
stereotyped  upon  hundreds  of  eager,  holiday 
faces,  aud  celebrated  by  days  of  feasting. 

The  opening  ceremony  Is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  in  its  broad,  generous 
inclusiveness.  Amoug  the  very  wealthy, 
and  more  exclusively  in  cities,  where  so¬ 
ciety  in  its  wider  sphere  is  already  on  its 
graded  stilts,  handsful  of  small  coin  are 
thrown  from  the  window  of  the  bri  e’s  home 
upon  the  grasping,  struggling  crowd  below, 
for  free  passage  to  the  church— any  interrup¬ 
tion  or  importunity  on  the  wav  being  consider¬ 
ed  an  ill  omen.  But  in  villages,  where  every¬ 
body  is  saluted  by  their  Christian  name,  the 
bride  herself  appears  to  plead  her  "right  of 
way”  iu  a  manner  quite  irresistible.  Let  us 
stand  under  the  windows  of  her  house  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  motley  gathering  waiting  for  her 
appearance.  All  classes  are  represented,  from 
the  burgomaster’s  daughter  to  the  pauper's 
child.  A  hundred  shtuiug  faces,  reflecting  an¬ 
ticipation  in  a  hundred  characteristic  ways, 
are  directed  to  the  garlanded  threshold  of  the 
bride’s  house.  The  door  opens,  aud  its  move¬ 
ment  starts  an  electric  current  through  a 
thousand  veins.  A  burst  of  acclamation  greets 
the  appearance  of  the  blushing  bride  arrayed 
in  the  national  costume  of  low,  silver-buckled 
shoes,  short  satin  gosvn,  long  white  apron, 
red  silver-laced  bodice,  and  a  neat  little  silver 
embroidered  bonnet  on  her  head.  On  her  arm 
she  carries  a  basket,  and  around  her  staud  a 
half-dozen  more,  all  filled  with  generous  slices 
of  cake.  This  is  the  "bride-cake,”  so-called 
because  she  has  baked  it  with  her  own  hands, 
a  public  sample  of  her  housekeeper’s  skill,  and 
because,  iu  tie  kueading,  she  has  introduced 
those  pieces  of  money,  the  chance  recipients 
of  w  hich  are  considered  destined  also  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  wedding.  This  naturally  enhances 
the  importance  of  the  cake  to  a  degree  far  be¬ 
yond  its  mere  palatableuess.  Happily,  its  dis¬ 
tribution  is  to  be  more  generous  and  indis¬ 
criminate  thau  our  daintily-boxod  crumbs  of 
weddiug  cake.  The  whole  village  is  ou  this 
occasion  regarded  as  but  a  large  family 
which,  because  it  cannot  find  room  within, 
must,  nevertheless  participate  in  the  festi >  ities 
and  be  served  first. 


ONE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Louise  and  Belle  were  talking  over  the  pic¬ 
nic  to  be  held  the  next  day,  aud  which  both 
expected  to  atteud.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  each  guess  correctly  if  I  were  to  ask 
what  you  supposed  was  the  first  question  they 
asked  each  other.  It  was,  “What  ure  you 
going  to  wear?” 

"  I  should  wear  my  pretty  brown  and  white 
cambric,”  said  Louise,  “if  it  was  only  done 
up.  But,  as  it  is,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
wear  my  blue  gingham.  It  is  not  half  so  pretty, 
and  theu  it  is  so  old  1  am  tired  of  it.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  do  up  the  cambric?  You 
have  a  good,  lung.  Summer  day  before  you.” 

“Oh.  you  don't  know  our  Sarah.  She 
would  not  do  up  a  dress  for  the  President's 
wife  out  of  her  regular  wash-day.” 

“  But  what  is  there  to  hinder  your  doing  it 
up  yourself?” 

“  You  don’t  believe  1  could?” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it,  if  you  will  only  try.  You 
can  if  I  can.  How  do  you  like  the  looks  of 
my  pink  lawn?”  aud  the  young  lady  waltzed 
away  across  the  room  to  give  her  friend  a 
chauce  to  take  a  critical  survey  of  her  airy, 
ruffled  gown. 

“  You  do  not  tell  me.  Belle,  that  1  see  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  your  lauudryiug?  You,  who  do  no¬ 
thing  but  fauey  work  and  dusting  with  a  fea¬ 
ther  duster  for  bard  work.” 

“Yon  under-rate  my  accomplishments,  l 
assure  you.  Ever  since  mother  said  I  could 
wear  as  many  white  aud  luwu  dresses  in  the 
Summer  as  1  chose  to  do  up,  I  have  taken 
pains  to  quulify  myself  in  this  line.  Its  very 
easy,  and  really  a  fine  art.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  Ituvv  you  will  enjoy  it  when 
once  you  get  your  baud  in,  especially  the  re- 
sults.  1 1  is  ever  so  much  neater  and  pleasanter 
work  than  making  wax  flowers,  atid  1  do  not 
kuow  but  it  adds  quite  as  much  to  the  home 
comfort.  Suppose  you  try  your  hand  on  your 


cambric,  just  by  way  of  experiment.  Your 
mother  would  let  you,  I  suppose?  ” 

“Ves,  indeed,  she  would  be  too  willing. 
But  I  am  really  afraid,  Belle,  to  begin.” 

“Afraid  of  what?" 

“That  I  shall  spoil  the  dress  in  some  way.” 

“Nonsense,  you  oau't,  such  a  substantial 
dress,  with  fast  colors !  Let  us  go  out  into 
your  back  porch  and  have  the  field  all  to  our¬ 
selves.  I’ll  help.” 

Thus  encouraged,  inexperienced  Louise  ac¬ 
tually  undertook  the  wonderful  task,  and  un¬ 
der  her  friend’s  direction  soon  had  the  pretty 
dress  nicely  washed  and  thoroughly  rinsed  iu 
three  waters,  then  lightly  starched  and  flutter¬ 
ing  on  the  clothes  line.  It  bail  not  been  much 
of  a  task  after  all,  aud  she  looked  forward 
hopefully  to  its  conclusion  Dinner  time 
found  it  dried,  and  it  was  sprinkled  down  to 
lieuntil  the  dinner  work  was  well  over.  With 
some  assistance  from  her  friend,  the  ironing 
was  neatly  done,  and  even  the  ruffles  fluted. 

“Belle,  you  are  a  fairy,”  said  her  frieud  en¬ 
thusiastically,  “1  will  take  pattern  from  you 
and  not  wait  aud  fret  when  I  wish  a  thing 
done.  I  will  take  hold  and  do  it.  I’ll  take 
some  comfort  out  of  that  dress  now  I  know 
how  to  do  ft  up  and  wear  it  whenever  I  please. 
It  makes  cue  feel  quite  independent,  doesn’t 
it,  to  be  able  to  do  such  things  one’s  self?" 

“Indeed  it  does,  Louise:  aud  you  will  feel 
still  more  independent  when  you  can  take  the 
material  aud  cut  and  make  up  the  dress  all 
yourself,  without  waiting  for  a  dressmaker’s 
convenience."  „  J.  E.  M.  C. 


COUNTRY  SOCIETY. 

When  the  Wi  liter  king  hushes  the  song  birds, 
stills  the  running  brooks  aud  robes  the  forest 
trees  with  icy  mantles,  the  lamps  of  home 
gleam  brighter.  W  hen  the  woods  aud  fields 
no  longor  claim  the  busy  laborer,  when  rocks 
aud  flowers  uo  longer  entice  the  student  to 
long  rambles,  we  pile  high  theblaziug  fire  and 
surround  the  table  heaped  with  books  aud 
magazines.  The  lovers  of  literature  ask  uo 
higher  enjoyment  than  to  withdraw  from  out¬ 
door  care  and  revel  id  the  world  of  authors. 
And  right  here  is  the  greatest  point  of  danger 
to  the  social  advantages  of  country  homes. 
The  members  of  various  families  "settle 
down”  for  the  Winter,  and  seem  to  forget 
that  they  have  any  neighbors  just  over  the 
hill.  A  cozy  room,  a  warm  fire,  a  cheerful 
compauion  and  an  entertaining  book  bid  us 
seek  uo  further  for  sociability.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  answers  well  for  awhile,  but  ere 
Spring  sunshine  uulocksour  prison  doors  wo 
would  begin  to  yawn  aud  long  for  something 
to  break  the  monotony.  Of  course  the  child¬ 
ren  have  their  games  and  the  young  people 
an  occasional  sleigh-ride,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  call  out  the  real  social  talent  of  both  old 
and  young. 

Mothers  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  culture  iu  good  company  and  good 
conversation  which  nothing  else  can  supply 
for  their  children.  In  every  neighborhood 
there  are  families  from  which  much  can  be 
gained  iu  the  way  of  social  relations.  If  only 
two  or  three  families  unite  iu  a  weekly  read¬ 
ing  club,  it  is  better  than  to  sit  alone  by  one’s 
own  fireside  seven  evenings  in  each  week. 
By  this  means  all  could  have  a  sleigh-ride,  the 
young  people  could  join  in  musical  practice, 
aud  vie  with  each  other  iu  literary  work,  aud 
older  minds  might  streugtlieu  their  powers  iu 
discussion.  When  the  programme  of  assigned 
readings  and  speeches  is  finished,  an  hour 
speut  in  social  conversation  would  be  profit- 
ble,  while  the  little  folks  engage  hi  play.  No 
training  iu  manners  is  so  effective  as  that 
given  by  example,  and  we  hope  our  rural  sis¬ 
ters  will  make  it  their  earuest  aud  happy  dutv 
to  awaken  and  sustain  a  healthful  social  life 
iu  their  several  communities. 


EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


Domestic  Cconorn^ 
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A  REPLY  TO  CH\RITY  SWEETHEART'S 
REVERIES. 


Charity  Sweetheart  has  my  warmest 
sympathy.  She  says  that  she  is  mother,  sis¬ 
ter  and  wife  to  the  household.  I  wonder  if 
they  realize  what  she  is  to  their  home;  or  if 
they  think  how  kind  and  thoughtful  they 
should  be  to  the  one  that  has  such  a  weight 
of  responsibility  resting  upon  her?  in  regard 
to  the  farmer’s  wish  that  all  writers  would 
teach  farmers'  girls  to  be  contented  with  their 
lot,  I  would  reverse  it,  and  wish  all  writers 
would  teach  farmers  to  beautify  their  homes 
and  moke  home  so  attractive  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  cannot  help  being  contented 
with  their  lot.  There  can  be  uo  possible  rea¬ 
son  why  farmers’  sous  aud  daughters  should 
be  ignorant  and  uncouth.  “  Plain  Talk’s’’ 
theory  is  good ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  part  it  is  not  so  easy.  The  writer  gives 
good  advice  when  she  says  we  can  cultivate 
a  sunny  spirit,  and  in  trying  to  make  others 
happy  we  are  made  to  feel  more  cheerful  our¬ 
selves.  Just  here  1  would  refer  "  Charity”  to 
that  beautiful  stanza  iu  Longfellow’s  poem, 
“  The  Rainy  Day:” 

"  Be  still .  sad  heart  and  cease  renining: 

Behind  the  clouds  Is  the  sun  still  shining; 

Thy  fate  Is  the  common  fate  of  all. 

Into  ench  life  some  rain  must  rail. 

Some  days  must  lie  dark  and  dreary." 

I  think  that  poem  grand  aud  applicable  to 
all  of  us.  I  have  spent  all  my  days  on  a  farm, 
aud  .yet  I  don’t  feel  that  1  ought,  to  grumble, 
1  have  to  work,  but  1  don’t  dislike  it.  1  think 
I  feel  better  than  I  should  if  I  did  uot  work  at 
all  ;  aud  then  those  blessed  loug  Winter  even- 
iugs,  they  are  a  rest  to  the  body,  and  u  feast 
to  the  rniud  to  those  who  love  books  and  can 
get  them  to  read.  That  reminds  me  that  I 
have  something  to  say  to  parents  in  general, 
and  that  is.  that  they  should  study  the  charac¬ 
ters  aud  capacities  of  their  children,  if  they 
wish  to  store  their  minds  with  knowledge. 
Get  them  good  and  useful  books.  If  they  have 
a  talent  for  any  one  thing  help  them  to  culti¬ 
vate  it.  Parents  should  bring  so  much  sun¬ 
shine  into  their  homes  that  they  will  be  the 
bright,  particular  spots  in  the  memory  of  their 
children.  And  when  these  children  go  out  from 
i he  home  shelter  to  mingle  with  the  world's 
people,  they  will  carry  with  them  sweet  memo¬ 
ries  of  their  homes,  and  these  memories  will 
t»e  a  guiding  star  to  keep  their  feet  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way. 

A  READER  OF  THE  RURAL. 


FROM  A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 


There  has  been  considerable  written  about 
boys  and  their  duty  when  in  the  house.  I 
agree  with  Adeline  E.  Story  iu  her  article  iu 
Rural  (page  100,)  that  they  should  not  be 
pounced  upon  to  run  innumerable  errands  as 
they  come  in  from  work.  I  like  to  see  boys 
neat  ami  handy,  and  careful  not  to  make  more 
work  for  the  women.  I  have  seeu  boys  (and 
men,  too,  for  that  matter)  who  on  entering  the 
house  would  not  take  any  pains  to  clean  their 
feet  at  the  door,  aud  would  throw  their  hats 
and  coats  down  in  the  corner  or  lay  them 
across  a  chair  for  some  woman  to  hang  up  for 
them,  aud  the  person  who  has  to  do  this  is 
generally  that  older  sister  who  is  such  a  nui¬ 
sance. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  boys  make  beds, 
wash  dishes,  sweep  or  mop  the  floor  (unless  to 
wipe  up  their  tracks);  for  that  is  certainly 
women's  work,  but  they  should  keep  their 
rooms  tidy  by  hanging  up  their  clothes  when 
taken  off,  and  they  should  not  empty  their 
pockets  of  strings,  uuils,  fish-hooks,  etc.,  on 
the  staud  or  table.  It  certainly  would  not 
hurt  them  to  kuow  a  little  ulKi.it  house-work, 
so  that  in  a  case  of  necessity  they  could  make 
themselves  useful.  When  Mrs.  Story  writes 
of  farmers’  boys  having  so  much  to  do  while 
the  girls  ure  resting,  I  do  not  agree  with  her.  I 
am  a  farmer’s  daughter  and  l  am  proud  of  the 
fact,  but  T  never  found  much  time  to  loll  on 
the  sofa  or  ride  the  horses  if  my  brother  had 
been  sent  after  them.  minnie. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


HINTS. 

A  correspondent  asks  about  baking  powders. 
Tartaric  acid  aud  hi  carbonate  of  soda  are  by 
far  better  than  any  so-callecl  powders.  Get 
them  of  a  reliable  druggist,  aud  keep  each  in 
a  separate  box.  When  wanted,  pulverize  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  each  on  the  cake-board 
with  a  knife  blade.  Three-fourths  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  acid  to  one  of  soda  is  the  propor¬ 
tion. 

Another  one  says  grease  the  chest  and 
back  well  for  a  cold.  Very  well,  so  far;  but 
if  to  this  grease  you  add  grated  nutmeg  till  it 
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implements  ana  paetiinerg 


PiisccUanfousi  gUveetteing 


PiSiccUattfousi  ^dverttetafl 


is  quite  brovra,  it  will  be  much  more  effica¬ 
cious.  For  inflammation  of  lungs,  turpentine 
and  sweet  oil  will  be  found  excellent,  one 
teaspoouful  of  turpentine  to  four  of  oil. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  saw  somewhere  that  if  a 
small  pod  of  red  pepper  were  dropped  into  the 
pot  it  would  lessen  the  bad  smell  of  cabbage  and 
onions  when  boiling.  This  I  have  found  true, 
and  It  also  adds  a  pleasant  flavor  to  the  vege¬ 
tables,  if  too  much  is  not  put  in. 

Oranges  are  now  coming  in  season.  Here  is 
my  way  of  making  a  nice  dish  for  tea.  1  call  it 
JELLIED  ORANGE. 

Feel  a  dozen  medium-sized  oranges,  cut 
them  up  very  small,  rejecting  all  seeds.  Put 
them  in  a  dish  larger  than  they  will  fill, 
sweeten  very  liberally.  Take  one-half  box  of 
Cooper’s  Gelatine,  dissolve  it  iu  a  little  cold 
water,  then  pour  on  it  one  cup  of  boiling 
water,  stir  well  and  add  Co  it  the  oranges, 
mixing  very  thoroughly.  Set  away  in  a  cold 
place  or  on  ice,  and  when  it  has  hardened  it  is 
fit  for  use.  AUNT  EM. 


CAPE  COB  CRANBERRY  (True). 

The  best  sort  for  profit.  The  most  profitable  of  all 
crops.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  on  lowland. up¬ 
land  or  garden,  with  price  of  plants  B.  M.  WATSON. 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass 


A.  H.  MATTHEWS’ 
NEW  SEED  DRILL. 

The  Latest  Improve-  v  / 

meiit  In  Garden  Seeders; 
made  by  the  oldest  many- 
factvrer  in  the  business; 

'• _ . _ .1 _ „|J _ ix _ _ 


,ANTS-cF“^e 

A.  K.  SPALDING. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa 


rrnm  Sarsaparilla  i*  a  medicine  that, 
i  tit  O  during  nearly  40  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Inis  proved  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  Hie  best  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

iRSAPARILLA 

genuine  Honduras  Sarsaparilla)  is  its 
base.,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  hv 
Ihe  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  and 
liligia.  Hie  Iodides  of  potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  potent  ingredients, 
your  blood  vitiated  by  derangements 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatory  func¬ 
tions?  is  it  tainted  by  .Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contain  the  poison  of  Mercury 
or  Contagious  Disease? 
ip  leading  physicians  of  the  United 
IE*  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  say  that 
nothing  else  so  good  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  within  the  range  of 
pharmacy-  .  . 

II  V  Uy  'l|G  us0  °f  this  remedy  is  it 
ILY  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  sound  health 
and  prevent  transmission  of  the  de¬ 
structive  taint  to  posterity. 
inDfllirui  V  effective  renovation 
lUnUUunL  Y  of  the  system  must 
include  not  only  the  removal  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  blood,  but  its  enrich¬ 
ment  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
vital  organs. 

■i  i  adi  C  witnesses,  nil  over  the 
^LIAuLL  world,  testify  that  this 
work  is  better  accomplished  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
remedy.  ,  ,  , 

nnri  that  is  corrupted  through  di- 
-UUU  case  is  made  pure,  and  blood 
weakened  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
i  n  i  r\y  i  hi  P  tlic  lilootl  hihi  liinMinij 
JKIr  YINU  up  the  system  require 
time  in  serious  cases,  but  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  more  speedily  tlnm 
from  anything  else. 

rmoiur  for  which  like  c  fleets  are 
LLJ1UI  N  t  falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  market,'  under  many  names, 
but  the  onlv  preparation  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  of 
tlie  world’s  confidence,  is 


'don't  buy  the  old  patterns, 

when  you  east  have  the  new  at  the  same  price.  Send 
for  circulars;  direct  to  manufacturers. 

S.MA  I  jl a  &.  MATTHEWS, 

•J1  Hnuth  Market  SI-,  B«sion. 

J.  C.  VAUGHN,  Western  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mv  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the 
lending  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  the  lastseasou, 
and  neartv  everything  else  lu  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN. 

37  SETOSE**-'- 


A*nftnF0RUEGETABLES 

Ml  a  I  H  B  8  I  I  I  OFFER  TO  flV 

2  91 J  2  S  1  I  (TSTOMERS 

W  lUUUiTHQIIStHD  DOLLARS 

For  the  LARGEST  CROPS 

of  VEAJKTARI.es  and  OBAIVS.  My  lata- 
logue  ...lit  Tree’  will  gWettlltliedflail*. 
linnet  J-  If .  <Jr*?norT . 

TCI  [PDA  BUY  A  SHORT-HAND  Tnught. 

t  LCunA  rn  I  situations  furnished.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Address  B.  Valentine,  Janesville,  Wls. 


Remember 
that  our  Goods 
are  always 
RELIABLE. 


Made  in  tlie 
Best  Manner, 
by  skilled 
WO  R  K  M  E  N 


of  sugar.  Two  spoonfuls  taken  on  retiring 
will  soon  relieve  one  of  a  cough  if  not  of  long 
standing. 

Equal  parts  of  honey  and  butter  melted  to¬ 
gether  and  taken  warm  will  bring  almost  in¬ 
stant  relief  when  one  is  troubled  with  an  in¬ 
cessant  irritation  of  the  lungs  or  throat;  so 
will  sugar  moistened  with  strong  peppermint 
esseuee. 

For  a  cough  that  has  beeu  troubb  some  for 
many  weeks,  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  the  following  cough  mixture:  One 
ounce  each  of  tulu,  sirup  of  squills,  ipecac 
and  seneca.  Dose,  one  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day.  Cost,  40  cents. 

Rheumatism  seems  to  be  almost  incurable, 
but  there  are  some  liniments  that  will  relieve 
great  exteut,  and  among  the 


EPORT 


WRITE 


The  Westinghouse 


the  pain  to  a 
many  we  have  tried  in  our  family  this  Win¬ 
ter,  we  have  found  the  following  recipe  very 
serviceable:  One-balf  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
one-half  pint  of  spirits  of  terpentine,  four 
ounces  of  aqua  ammonia,  two-aud-a  half 
ounces  of  iodine.  Shake  together  thoroughly, 
rub  upon  the  diseased  part,  and  heat  in  till  the 
oils  a~e  well  absorbed.  Much  care  will  be 
needed  iu  ueiugit,  for  it  stains,  and  is  a  “fast 
color.'’  Flaunet  undergarments  should  be 
worn  next  the  body  to  protect  the  invalid 
from  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
which  almost  always  bring  additional  parox¬ 
ysms  of  pain. 

For  that  terrible  scourge  known  in 
almost  every  school  district  as  the  itch, 
one-balf  ounce  of  aqua  fortis,  one  half 
ounce  of  quicksilver  and  one  half  pound  of 
fresh  lard  is  said  to  be  a  sure  cure  by  those 
who  have  used  it  and  seen  its  efficiency. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


PREPARED  BY" 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 

Sold  by  all  druggists :  Price  1 ; 
six  bottle-"  for  So. 


Threshiug  Machines,  Engines, 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills. 


drain  Thresher**,  unequaled  In  capacity  for 
ceparalngand  cleaning. 

Combined  Ur- in  and  Clover  Threshers, 

fully-  equal  to  regular  aralu  machines  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  Clover  Holler  In  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  ami  Plain  Fn nines,  fi  to 
15  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for 
Uehtui-ss.  Economy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler  has 
horizontal  tubes,  and  ts  therefore  free  from  rhe  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue .  Address 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A  P  LACEY, 

Patent  Att’ys.  Washington,  D.  0. 


i  PATCHWORK  3£SwmH 

,  r  y  Si ,  k ,  rVsl  color.  SJUo.spa-A.gc.t*  r  **=*•*«*  *  * 


THE  WESTIN6H0USE  CO 


f*chcneciady,  N.  Y 


PARKER  HOUSE  ROLLS. 

One  pint  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard, 
one  of  butter,  oue  teaspoonful  of  salt,  oue 
tablespoon ful  of  sugar;  mix  together  and  boil 
in  a  porcelain  kettle;  then  add  Hour  sufficient 
to  make  a  light  sponge,  as  if  for  cake.  When 
cool,  but  not  quite  cold,  add  a  compressed 
yeast  cake,  or  a  part  of  one,  and  set  to  rise. 
If  this  is  doue  at  10  A.  M.,  the  mixture  will  be 
ready  to  knead  about  1  P.  M.,  and  will  be  light 
enough  to  make  into  rolls  at  1 P.  M.  and  ready 
for  the  oven,  which  should  be  hot,  at  a  P.  M. 


Wc  will  send  you  a  watch  orachaln 


•V  MAIL  CR  EXPRESS.  C.  O  IL.  to  be 

examined  before  paying  «nr  money 
and  I  f  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
I  our  expense.  TA  e  luauufa*  turn  all 


ourexiienso.  -  -  - - -  ___ 

our  watches  and  nvsjou  IM  per 
vent.  ( intaJoguc  Of  'ISO  styles  tree. 
£t*«t  i 


This  elwsrn  v  *oll«l  pi  Ain  r^nsf*  tuftd*  ot 

1 1  ,u '>  1 "  k.  Kollcil  lioltl.  }'iRi  i  t 

x - ^jYclvct  Cn*ket«  wnrrAUTo4  &  yww, 

^  poat-t>aki,  4«‘>Ci,  8  for  ^  1 . **» .  50 

(unis  "UeuuUi'Hy” 

RoacHiIJIiot.  Ubtliiefi*  Afl.j  with  nimn  ou,  lOc,,  11 
;a  <11.00  bill,  vail  thu  tiolfl  Ring  Frc*. 

IT.  8.  CARD  CO..  CENTfiRRHOOR.  CONN 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  Jk 

PUMP.  I 


•26tiTH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  *1 

BY  ITI AIL  POSTPAID. 


APPLE  CUSTARD  PIE. 

For  two  small-sized  pies,  use  for  the  filling, 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  one  pint  of  srnootn 
apple  sauce  well  sweetened,  and  three  beaten 
eggs,  flavor  with  lemon  or  cinnamon,  and  bake 
with  only  an  uudorerust. 

BAKED  APPLES. 

Remove  the  core  before  baking,  and  when 
ready  to  send  to  the  table  fill  the  space  left  iu 
the  apple  with  sweet  cream  and  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  flavored  with  lemon  or  nutmeg. 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 

^HasPoreelaln  Idned  and  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  Is  easily  et.  Is  the  t  heanestaud 
Best  Force  Pump  In  the  world  tor  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  1)0, OW  In  use. 
Never  freezes  In  Winter,  bend  for  Cir¬ 
cular  uini  Prices,  giving  depth  of  well. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  CHEAT  Mediyul  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility. 
Premature  Decline  In  man  ami  the  uritoltl  miseries 
that  ile*h  U  help  10,  Ac.,  sc.  A  book  for  every  mau. 
vou.dk.  initkllf  utfeu  ami  old,  It  contains U*»  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  o)i  iu'ut*‘  and  chronic  disease*  each  one  or 
which  Ih  in  vnluahlc.  So  found  by  the  ft* t bur,  whose 
expcrlcm  c  for  J3  ycdlh  ts  such  as  prolnihlv  never  be¬ 
fore  fcJl  to  !  hr  lot  of  ii n v  phyaUiau.  SW  pages,  hound 
iu  beautiful  K ranch  niuslltx.  embossed  covers,  full  Kilt, 
Kuara  Aieod  to  !>e  a  liner  work  in  every  HettSe—we- 
chmi leal,  literary  and  professional  tniui  unv  other 
work  sold  in  tin*  country  for  or  the  money  wul 
be  refuiuled  In  every  junta  nee.  l*rice  ooly  $i.nu  oy 
mtdU  itOHtpaid.  tliustniled  HAmido  J  eeutx.  scud 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  thaautWhvtta*  National 
Medical  AwMH-latloH,  to  tUeumwiol  whlWtt  ne  rert-rs. 

Th  I.  book  slnrnld  be  rend  by  the  young  f,.r  Instrue 
lion,  .uid  b*  the  a  filleted  for  relief.  It  wilt  benefit 


ORANGE  CREAM. 

Pare  a  Seville  orange  exceedingly  flue,  mix 
with  the  juieu  of  four  large  ones  u  pint  of 
water  aud  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  put  into  a 
white  lined  saucepan,  anil  stir  iu  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  tive  eggs;  keep  stirring  one 
way  till  it  thickens,  then  strain  through  a 
piece  of  muslin,  and  stir  till  cold,  when  add 
the  yelks  of  the  eggs  previously  beaten.  tStir 
over  a  slow  tire  till  almost  boiling,  pour  iutoa 
basin,  and  stir  till  nearly  cold,  then  pour  into 
glasses. 


Sole  manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


OK  CREAMERY 

■  I  mB  IIh«  the  largest  cooling 


f  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material, 
takes  less  labor  in 
oi>eratin«  it,  aud 

?  GIVES  THE 
|  BEST  RESULTS 

|H»«  »  Aass  the  whole 
dei'tt,  of  ra.u  that  shows 
outside  the  condition 
of  tlb*  milk  without 
touching' the  Creamery . 
«nd  can  see  the  cream- 
line  tlie  whole  length 
tn  drawing  off.*  it 
’RhUos  all  Cream 
between  milkings. 
For  circular  add  read 
CD  Sole  Man uf act 'r, 

tn  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Horatord’a  Add  Phoapliaie. 

No  Physician  Need  Hesitate. 

Dr.  S.  V.  Clevenger,  Chicago,  111.,  says: 
‘‘  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  ahould  t>e  made 
officinal.  It  is  the  most  eligible  form  for  the 
administration  of  phosphorus,  and  no  physi 
ciau  need  hesitate  to  order  it  on  his  prescrip¬ 
tion  blanks.”— Adc. 
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Saturday.  March  8,  1884. 

Canadian  immigrants  for  the  Northwest 
will  in  future  belauded  atMoutreal  instead 

of  Quebec . New  Brunswick  claims 

8150,000  from  tbe  Dominion  as  back  debt  on 
the  eastern  extension  of  the  Inter-colonial 
Railroad,  for  which  only  5250,000  were  paid 
instead  of  8400,000,  the  amount  expended  by 

the  Province . The  Toronto  Presbytery 

has  denounced  secret  societies . The 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  was  celebrated  last  Thurs¬ 
day . In  the  New  York  Legislature 

powerful  opposition  was  developed  Thursday 
against  the  bill  to  protect  the  Adirondack 
forests  from  further  destruction.  The  lum¬ 
bermen  are  well  organized,  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  seemed  to  be  in  complete  subjection  to 
them.  All  the  excellent  suggestions  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 
in  regard  to  this  matter  were  contemptuously 

thrown  aside . Monopolies  in  brass  and 

tacks  are  reported  to  be  forming  by  syndi¬ 
cates  of  capitalists  purchasing  all  the  big 
brass  and  tack  works,  and  thus  controlling 

the  markets . The  Prohibitionists  of 

Connecticut  have  nominated  a  full  State 

ticket . Sullivan,  the  Boston  bully,  who 

has  been  going  about  the  country  vaunting 
his  brute  strength  against  law  and  decency, 
has  at  last  been  soundly-  thrashed  at  San  Fran- 
ciso  in  a  bar-rorm  row  with  his  old  prize¬ 
fighting  partner,  Slade,  the  Maori.  It  is  a 
pity  somebody  cannot  be  found  now  to  thrash 
Slade  and  a  few  other  like  ruffians  who  are 

posing  for  popular  admiration  . The 

New  York  Republican  State  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Utica  April  23 . The  Ohio  Repub¬ 

lican  State  Convention  will  be  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land  April  33 . The  New  Jersey  Republican 

Convention  is  to  be  held  April  17 . . .  ... 

The  California  Legislature  has  been  summon¬ 
ed  in  extra  session  for  the  purpose  of  taxing 
and  governing  tbe  railroads  throughout  the 

State . General  Grant  and  wife  and 

General  Beale  have  gone  to  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Va.  The  General  has  been  suffering 
somewhat  of  late  with  rheumatism  as  much  as 
from  the  results  of  his  late  injury.  The  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  injured  limb  compels  him  to  keep 
on  crutches,  and  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  a 
relapse,  he  requires  considerable  assistance  in 

his  movements . The  Legislature  of 

Ontario,  Canada,  has  passed  a  bill  declaring 
in  favor  of  co-education  of  the  sexes. ......... 

In  San  Francisco,  the  manufacturers  locked 
out  8.500  Chinese  eigarmakers  Monday.  They 
propose  to  substitute  2,500  whites  from  New 
York.  The  Chinese  packers  struck  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  their  countrymen  were  looked  out. . . 

. The  main  exhibition  building  for  the 

New  Orleans  World’s  Fair  next  year  is  the 
largest  buildiug  in  this  country,  and  next  to 
the  largest  exposition  building  ever  construct¬ 
ed.  It  is  1,500  feet  long  by'  800  feet  deep. 
The  Horticultural  Hall,  which  is  next  to  the 
largest  structure  ever  built  for  the  purpose,  is 
600  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  deep.  The 
Mexican  Government,  which  has  shown  keen 
interest  in  the  exposition,  will  exhibit  a 
garden  of  tropical  plants  covering  220,000 
square  feet.  The  fair  opens  in  December, 

and  will  close  in  May,  1885., . 

The  pleasure  trip  to  British  Columbia,  which 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  took  while  he  was  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  cost  the  Dominion 
the  sum  of  510,871.* . The  Kennedy  Pro¬ 
hibition  Bill  has  become  a  law  in  Iowa . 

Before  retiring  from  the  bench.  Judge  Mc¬ 
Crary  has  rendered  his  decision  in  the  barbed 
wire  fence  case,  deciding  that  the  Kelley  and 
Glidden  patents,  on  which  Washburn  and 
Moen  chiefly  rely,  in  their  claims  for  royalty, 
are  invalid.  Judges  McCrary,  Treat  and  Love 
have  now  decided  against  the  monopoly,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  full  in  the  Rurals  of  June  16  and 

and  July  14, 1883 . Prentiss  Teller,  money 

clerk  of  the  Pacific  Express  Company  at  St. 
Louis,  disappeared  Sunday  with  nearly  *75,- 
000  . City  Treasurer  T.  J.  Smith  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J,,  is  a  defaulter  lor  840,000 . 

The  other  day  the  chemical  works  of  Powers 
&  Weightmanin  Philadelphia — the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  in  the  country — were  burned.  The  loss 
is  from  51,000,000  to  51,500,000:  insurance 
over  *500,000.  It  is  feared  that  the  destruction 
of  their  establishment  will  affect  both  the  qui¬ 
nine  and  moi-pbine  markets  by'  causing  a 
scarcity  of  those  drugs.  The  price  of  quinine 
went  up  from  25  to  50  cents  an  ounce  in  New 

York  last  week  . The  most  disastrous 

fire  that  ever-  visited  Utica,  N.  Y.,  destroyed 
about  5800.000  worth  of  property  last  week, 
the  insurance  being  $450,000, .  . ,  The  “Triple 

Themeter  Motor’’  is  a  new  motive  power  l’or 
driving  machinery.  The  discoverer  is  W.  S. 
Caldwell,  “formerly  of  Pittsburg.”  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  much  more  powerful  than 


steam,  and  a  syndicate,  with  a  capital  of  $25,- 
000,000,  $8,000,000  of  which  have  been  paid  up, 
is  said  to  bare  been  formed  to  control  the  in¬ 
vention  and  all  patents  connected  with  it . 

The  Prohibitionists  of  Massachusetts  will  hold 


a  State  Convention  on  May  7 . The  Iowa 

Republican  State  Convention  has  beeu  called 

to  meet  at  Dos  Moines  on  April  30 . 

There  are  five  bankruptcy  bills  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee . The 


United  States  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed 
the  validity  of  the  legal  tender  act  of  1802, 
by  which  money  was  furnished  to  carry  on 
the  war.  This  is  the  third  time  a  decision  by 
that  court  has  been  rendered  on  the  subject: 
first,  it  was  adverse  to  the  constitutionality-  of 
the  act,  then  favorable  to  it.  and  the  last 
decision  coincides  with  its  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor,  though  only  three  of  the  judges  that 

sat  in  the  coui't  then,  still  remain  . 

.  Hou.  Kenneth  Raynor,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  died  Wednes¬ 
day  at  Washington,  aged  76  years _  -  The 

entire  clerical  force  of  the  Census  Bureau — 
105  in  number — will  be  suspended  fi’om  the 
10th  instant,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

bureau . The  Senate  Monday,  passed  25  bills 

appropriating  $3,000,000  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings  in  vai-ious  places . 


AGRICULTURAL. 

-  • 

Saturday,  March  8,  1884. 

Thei*e  is  a  movemnt  on  foot  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  from 
that  of  the  “Ohio  State  University”  to  the 
more  intllligible  one  of  the  “Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College.” . The 

annual  rainfall  in  this  country,  according  to 
the  Weather  Signal,  is  lowest  in  New  Mexioo 
(13  inches)  and  California  (18  inches),  and 
highest  in  Oregon  (48)  and  Alabama  (56).  The 
annual  rainfall  in  the  British  Islands  among 
the  mountains  is  41  inches;  ou  the  plains.  25 
inches;  45  inches  of  rain  falls  on  the  west  side 

of  England,  27  on  the  east  side . The 

Massachusetts  State  Grange  protests  vigor¬ 
ously  agaiust  the  sale  of  liquors  at  fairs,  and 
urges  that  the  law  granting  State  bounties  to 
agricultural  fairs  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
withhold  bounties  from  societies  that  allow 
liquor  to  be  sold  on  their  grounds  .......  As 

mentioned  in  the  Rural  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  breeder?  of  red  swine  held  at 
Chicago  on  November  15,  1“S3,  the  name  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Durocs  and  Jersey  Reds  was 
Duroe-Jarsey,  Since  the  above  date  about  100 
members  have  been  added  to  the  Association 
from  18  States,  and  over  600  names  have  been 
claimed  for  registry.  The  membership  fee  is 
$2,  and  annual  assessments,  if  any,  will  not 
exceed  the  fee.  Dividends  equal  among  all  the 
members.  C.  H.  Homes,  Secretary,  Grinnell, 
la . The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hol¬ 

stein  Breeders'  Association  will  be  held  ou 
Wednesday,  March  18,  at  10  A.  M„  at  the 
Globe  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . Applica¬ 

tions  for  information,  premium  lists  and 
space  for  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
great  New  Qrleaus  World's  Fair,  should  be 

made  to  Parker  Earle,  Cobden,  III . 

Upward  of  50,000  bushels  of  No.  2  Red  Wheat 
was  found  out  of  condition  in  Dow's  stores, 
Thursday,  at  New  York,  being  warm  in 
spots  and  weevil-cut.  It  was  posted  on  the 
Produce  Exchange . The  Senate  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Public  Lands  has  ordered  a  favor¬ 
able  report  on  tbe  House  bill  declaring  u  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  Texas  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  Company  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California,  aud  restoring  them 

to  the  public  domain . The  tenth  annual 

meeting  of  the  Dominion  Grange  opened  at 
Ottawa  last  Tuesday  evening,  Jabel  Robin¬ 
son,  Master,  in  the  chair.  The  organization 

is  gettiug  along  pi-osperousiy  . Tbe  recent 

cold  snap  has,  it  is  feared,  seriously  affected 

grape-vines  in  Ontax-io,  Canada .  A  wine 

competition  was  opened  at  Rome  on  February 
16,  in  which  L34  growers  took  part.  The 
competitor  who  is  decided  to  have  produced 
the  best  sparkling  white  wine  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  substituted  for  champagne,  will  receive  a 
gold  medal  pi'esented  by  the  King ...  r ... .  Last 
Monday  tbe  House  virtually  defeated  the 
Converse  bill  to  raise  the  tariff  on  wool. 
When  it  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  and  this  was 
canned  by  148  votes  against  126,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  Republicans  with  a  few  “protectionist” 
Democrats.  As  this  showed  the  House  was 
Opposed  to  the  discussion  of  the  measure,  it  is 
thought  it  will  not  come  up  again  dui  iug  the 

session . . . . Best  American  cattle  are 

quoted  at  15%c.  dressed  weight  in  Li verpool ; 

best  sheep,  18c . A  great  many  sheBp 

have  been  driven  from  California  to  the  North¬ 
west,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  entire 
journey  being  made  ou  foot,  and  consuming 
several  months . ...The  New  York  Legis¬ 

lature  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  pleux-o -pneu¬ 
monia,  which  is  reported  from  Putnam  and 


Columbia  Counties . The  expoi’ts  of  live 

stock  and  dressed  meats  from  Boston  were 
light  the  past  week,  there  having  been  taken 
per  steamer  for  the  foreign  markets,  918  cat¬ 
tle,  306  sheep,  2,003  quarters  of  beef,  77  car¬ 
casses  of  mutton . Among  the  exports 

from  New  York  last  week  were  800  live  cat¬ 
tle,  8,-865  quarters  of  beef  aud  1 ,850  carcasses 
of  mutton.... . The  Australian  Govern¬ 

ment  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sheep,  and  a  large  consignment,  of  Ver¬ 
mont  sheep  has  therefore  been  stopped 
at  San  Francisco.  The  late  reduction  in 
our  tariff  on  wool  has  greatly  benefited 
Austi’alia — hence  this  generous  return ! 


Sterling  Worth.— If  Thatcher's  OraDge 
Butter  Color  is  not  superior  to  any  known  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  work  it  is  calculated  to  per¬ 
form,  experiment  and  huraau  testimony  are 
misleading.  Write  for  that  testimony  to  H. 
D.  Thatcher  &  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches"  are  widely 
known  as  an  admirable  l'emedy  for  Bronchi¬ 
tis,  Hoarseness,  Coughs  aud  Throat  troubles. 
Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


Uieh-Prtccd  Butter. 

Dairymen  often  wonder  how  their  more 
favored  competitors  get  such  high  prices  for 
their  butter  the  year  round.  It  is  by  always 
having  a  uniform  gilt-edged  article.  To  put 
the  “gilt  edge”  on.  when  the  pastures  do  not 
do  it,  they  use  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color.  Every  butter  maker 
can  do  the  same.  Sold  everywhere  and  war¬ 
ranted  as  harmless  as  salt,  und  perfect  in  ope¬ 
ration. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  March  8, 1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  ,Yc.  higher;  No.  3  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  2c.  lower;  No.  2  Red  Winter  lc. 
lower.  Corn,  2%c.  lower.  Oats  lower. 
Rye,  steady.  Bai'ley,  lc.  higher.  Flaxseed, 
4>ic.  highex'.  Pork,  30c.  lowext  Hogs,  from 
from  5c.  to  25c.  higher,  according  to  grade. 
Cattle  and  sheep,  unchanged. 

Wheat.— Active  but  unsettled.  "Regular"  March, 
S094c:  April,  Sll©9l34c;  May.  96  £90*40;  .June,  9794©9S*ic; 
July.  August,  9SQ-  No.  •>  Chicago  Spring, 

No.  3  Chicago  Spring,  TSf/tSUo:  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  IHIo&LOL  Const— Active.  Cush.  aOWtsjSIMes 
March,  closing  at  40A»c:  April.  50*4<j»5IWo; 

May.  55©5ttu;  Juue.  53J»©Md4e:  July,  Sljw .i.WQe  Aug¬ 
ust,  ■'W.iMIttc.  Oats  dull.  Ou.-h,  at  81*40.:  March,  80& 
April,  HltfilHfC!  Mny,  3.V®m,c:  June,  :»«$<« 
:<W6e;  All  the  Year,  29HC.  nrs  quiet  ut  ssv.  Har¬ 
ley  dull.  Cash  la-ty.if-lo.  Flaxseed  llrnt  at  #1.58*4 
OU  track-  Pork  llruu  Cash,  fit  45©  17,50:  May,  *17.55 
r<cl7.70-  June,  *17.01:2*17.  <3  *4.  LABP  quiet.  Cash, 
#ii.3S@9.80:  May.  #9.40:  June,  bulk- 

meats  quIeL  Shoulders.  #7.23:  short  rib.  $!l, IS:  short 
clear,  *9.75,  Ecus  quiet  at  2l*4©22c.  Hoos.— Market 
Orm .  Packing,  $MU  u  6.85;  pacKingand  shipping,  #6.90 
'(u7.60;  light.  s6-25-.48.8U:  skips,  $ I.90^,U.iki.  CATTLE,— 
Exports,  #9.40(fl7;  Good  to  Choice  Shipping,  E5.t0.-i* 
6, it):  common  to  medium,  #5.l(i.<-i,3.7u  Sttwr  -Inferior 
to  fair,  #3.50©4„5i);  medium  to  good,  $4.50@5.50;  choice 
to  extra.  $.5  uO@6.0O. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  lj-^c.  higher; 
Corn,  }ic,.  higher.  Oats,  }£c.  higher.  Rye, 
lj&c.  lower.  Barley,  4c.  higher.  Pork,  25c, 
lowei’. 

Wheat— Firm;  No.  2  Red,  #l.u914(.jl.U)K:  cash.  *1.10 
©l.luu  March:  UlWfll.lIK  May;  No.  :5 

Red  Fall,  IIH!  Jc  Ci  ms  -  1  fiiHe  cash;  1-y  .t  Wise. 

March;  50*4C  May.  CKt>- Si.,  w;  so  P  rasTi:  35-V', 
May.  Rye-DuiI  at  58*40.  Barley— Dull  at  50®55e. 
Knus— Quiet  at  190.  FLAXSEED  -Quiet  at  *1.50,  Hay- 
—steady.  Timothy,  SlOi&t.l:  Prairie.  *7®lo..r«i-  11ra\ 
— site.  Pork-sit. 75  cash;  #18  March.  Bvlkmeath- 
I.ottg  Clear,  *9.  !5©9.20;  Short  Rib,  #9.30(ii9.25:  Short 
Clear,  *9.57 *6.  Uneou—  Long  Clear,  *9  SO;  Short  Itlh. 
#9.85($10;  Short  Clear,  *10.  HI. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  miehauged; 
corn,  1  j-.jC,  lower;  oats,  j-ijc.  lower;  rye, 
steady;  barley,  lc.  higher;  pork,  25c.  lower; 
hogs,  steady  for  inferior  sorts,  a  trifle  higher 
for  the  better  kinds. 

Wheat— Easy.  No.  2  Red,  *1.06®1.OT;  May,  gi.ii'i. 
Cohn— Firm:  No.  8  mixed,  Gn©50*4c.  Oats— Bteadv 
ut3fi**e.  RYE -Firm:  No.  2,  65)3)660.  BARLEY  Firm: 
Extra  No.  a  Fall.  UOe.  Fork— Quiet  at  *17  75*18. 
Lard— Dull:  Prime  Steam.  *9.20.  BOlkmeats— Steady. 
Shoulders  #7.02*4.  Short-rib  #9 .00.  Hoos-Steady; 
Common  and  Light,  #5.11X4)6.85;  Packing  aud  Butch¬ 
ers,  *6. 4l)(gi?. 40. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  8, 1884. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  demand  Is  uot  remarkably 
active.  Sellers’ Ideas  ou  price  are  steady.  Marrows 
remain  under  more  or  less  neglect. 

Beans,  marrow,  prime,  new.  *2  95;  do.  medium 
prime,  *2.55:  do.  pea.  *2  6u6t2.u3-  do  white  kidney, 
choice,  *8.50;  do.  red  kidney,  18.83,  choice,  *1.15 
(A 4.50;  do.  turtle  soup,  1883,  *3  IV.tS.tKJ:  foreign  pea 
beans.  $2.20(i&2.40:  beaus,  foreign  mediums,  #2©2.80; 
peas,  green,  prime.  *1, HU©  i  nits-  do  Southern,  B. 
E.,  *3.25t*S.50:  California,  Lima,  #2.90«i3.i5. 

Bueadktuekh  and  Provisions,  —  as  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat 
U  8e.  higher,  No.  3  Red  Is  *$e.  higher  In  elevator;  No. 
2  Red  is  !;c.  lower  In  store:  No.  1  Red  is  unchanged. 
Rye.— Western  la  2c.  higher:  Canada  and  State  Is  *4c. 
higher.  Corn.— Uugraded  mixed  Is  unchanged:  No.  3 
Is  HO.  lower;  No.  2  Is  **c.  Lower  In  elevator.  Oatb.t- 
No.  8  mixed  Is  le.  lOYver;  No.  2  Is  He.  lower;  No.  1  is 
unchanged;  No.  :l  White  Is  *40.  lower;  No.  2  Is  Pic. 
lower;  No,  1  Is  unchanged;  mixed  Western  Is  lc. 
lower;  white  Western  Is  lc.  lower-  white  State  Is  *4c. 
lower. 

P  LOCK  AND  MEAL  .—Moor  —  Quotations:  Fine. 
*2.85(iXi8.05;  superfine,  #9.80(4)3.10,  latter  an  uxtreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  state,  *2. 40® 3. 60;  good  to 
fancy  do.  *3.C5i(i)6.00;  common  to  good  extra  Western. 
*8.40(i*8.75;  good  to  choice,  *3.80(3)7310;  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  *3.40®4.<Xf;  good,  #4.05©5.  •  - good  to 
choice,  *5.55® 6. 00;  common  extra  Minnesota,  -8.40® 
8.80: clear,  *4.00®5.UO:rye mixture, *4.25&$.uii;  straight, 
*5.50©fi,IXij  patent,  *6.(X>®7.00;  bakers’  extra, 
*5.00®5.?5;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra, 


#3.50(34.25:  fair  to  good.  #4.35  5.25:  good  to 
very  choice,  #5.30@fi.5O:  patent  Winter  wheat  ex¬ 
tra,  #5.7507.00:  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  #5.90 
(*5.35;  South  America, #.Vii)i*5.5n.  southern  Floor  dull. 
Common  to  good  exrra.  #3.80© L80:  good  to  choice, 
g.|.3Vo fi.no.  Rye  Flour -Superfine,  #':.4(J©3.75.  Buck 
Wheat  Flour  Selling  at  #3(33.40,  latter  an  extreme. 
Corn  meal  Brandywtno.  at  #3.35,  quoted,  #3.35® 
3. 15*  Yellow  Western.  #S.0n©3.30. 

Grain -W  heat—  Market  unsettled;  Ungraded  Win¬ 
ter  Red,  at  Sfe.©?!  .16;  No.  3  Red,  #l,n?|*vr.l  03W  in 
elevator-  No.  2  Red,  $I,(l!i*y»  I  .o.l-Tf  delivered  from 
xtorn;  #t,0?*i)'«l.07&f  instore;  #1.13  for  rail  certificates 
In  elevator;  SI.I  IQ  delivered  from  elevator;  No.  I 
Red.  Ungraded  White  #1.01  a J.24,  latter  very 

choice  No.  2  Red,  seller  March,  otoslnv  41. 0754; 
do.  April,  closing  at  #U'9hjr  do.  Mav.  dosing  nl 
«l  IH*.  do.  June,  closing  at  #1.129*.  Rye- Western, 
■(Ira 76;  Canada  aud  State,  71(«  r-L.c :  Canada  for  Mav 
delivery,  al  7P'.  Baili.i:y  Market  favors  buyers'; 
Ungraded  Canada,  88c.,  No.  1  Canada,  9Se.:  Six- 
Rowed  State  at  75.  BARLEY'  Malt-DuII  aud  nominal. 
Corn— Market  heavy;  Ungraded  mixed  at  5ivas2c,; 
No.  3.  59 VtfOOc r  steamer,  mixed,  6l)Ric,  In  elevator, 
No.  %  Bt <)/.!, tiifyr.  In  elevator  i;2%<%6Sc.  delivered, 
mainly  at  the  Inside  figures;  old  No.  2.  W«4e.  In  store 
and  free  on  board  from  store-  No  2  Mixed,  seller 
Ytareh,  closing  at  liPAc:  do.  April,  closing  nt.  6I*yc; 
do.  May.  closing  at  <S4jc;  do.  June,  closing  af  63c. 
Oats  closing  henw  nt  the  Inside  prices  No.  3 
Mixed  nt  39c  No.  3,  40@;filWc.,  In  store  und  elevator, 
•PWo.  delivered:  No  1.  quoted  at  He*  No  3  White, 
t2tyC;  No.  2.  43 'va/IJAic.  In  elevator,  4441c.  delivered: 
No.  1  quoted  16c-  mixed  Western,  lOi/n  lte:  white  do. 
•WHs  l«c:  White  State,  lr (<?  Co;  No.  2  mixed,  seller 
Auril.  40Q(A IHUOf  closing  whin  ilo.  May.  411^^41x4, 
closing  llbR.,  do,  June.  It'p'vlUt.o,,  closing  ti^fc. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OK  DRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

March  1,  1884,  March  3,  1883. 

Wheat,  bush .  31,078,9110  23,332,271 

Corn,  bush  . .  15.354,501  18,645,641 

Oats,  hush  .  5.487.898  4,149,411 

Barley,  bush .  ..  2,244,947  1.916,472 

Rye  hush .  ..  2.240.060  1.832.070 

Provisions— Pork—  Holders  have  reduced  prices 
about  25c.  per  bbl  The  market  Is  wholly  nominal. 
Tlie  West  Is  also  lower  and  dull.  Mess  on  spot, 
quoted,  #IT.62Q(A17.75  for  old,  and  #19  for  new;  family 
mess,  *19(8)19.75:  ch  ar  back.  S  l9.75-a3h.75-  extra  prime, 
#17.  Hr.KF-Citv  extra  India  mess  In  tierces,  *246*26; 
extra  nieSH,  *12(4 13-  packet,  4t3  In  tinrrcls  and  *21.50 
in  tierces:  plate  heef.  *  12.50(4 1«.  Hv.ee  Hams— Quoted 
here  at  #28, 25(5  .’8.50  and  nt  Weal  #31,  CUT  YIkats— 
There  iHVcryllttlellfetotbemurkct.  Pickled  bellies, 
12  it  average,  quoted  8640  :  pickled  shoulders,  SRjc; 
Pickled  hams.  U'a,!2R,c:  smoked  shoulders.  9V,c; 
smoked  hums,  tk'^ailc.  middles  Long  clear  In  New 
York  quoted  nr  #»gc.  for  Chicago  delivery-  long 
and  short,  half  and  half.  9V"9q>e.  Dressed  Hogs, 
City  light  to  heavy  averages,  H&ucSiqc;  nigs,  8RH;. 
Lard.— Contract  grade  on  spot  nt  #9.5JU-  olT 
grade,  *S((i!l.'.'5:  March,  closing  Jiumffl  !•  55;  April  clos¬ 
ing  *9.55(49.60;  Mnv,  closing.  #9.67(0)9.69  June  dosing, 
#9.68®9.74- July  closing,  #9  70w(i9  72;  August,  closing, 
#9.7!(«-9.80;  seller. year. closing,  #9.85ih9.40:  city  steam 
dull  at  5c  lower,  at.  *!),3v&9,40:  refined  e<>n(i- 
ticril  nt  private  terms,  quoted,  $9.33,  and  South 
American,  *10.12*4. 

Butter.— The  market  lain  first-rate  form.  Fancy 
creamery  In  particularly  scarce.  The  best  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Western  are  crowding  up  close.  Choice 
old  Stntedalry  Is  offered  only  In  limited  quantities. 
Western  dairy  runs  poor,  and  not  much  Is  wanted. 

Creamery,  selections.  Elgin*,  etc..  We,  do.  fancy, 
36(«,37;  do  choice,  S4at35:  do,  prime,  3uo*88:  do.  fair  to 
good,  26(1*29,  do.  ordloary,  22to2\-  feta  to  dairies,  en¬ 
tire,  choice.  ."'1- .do.  do.  do.  Unc,  25((t47e;  do.  do. 
do.  fair  10  good,  22® '.'4c;  do.  do,  ordinary.  18@2lc: 
do.  do  of  firkins  tine,  27'», 28c;  do.  do.  of  firfeios,  fair 
to  good. 23(ii. 200:  do.  do.  firkins,  ordinary,  1.V-20C;  do. 
haft  firkins,  tubs.  best.  Slur  do.  do.  du  line,  28@i30c; 
HO.  do. do.  good.  32<t2Sc;  do.  do.  do.  Tulr.  llktSOc:  do. 
Welsh  tubs,  choice,  36o*27:  do.  do.  do.  good  to  prime, 
2'J«j25c:  do.  do.  do.  fair  to  KOOd.lH,.t,2IC;  Western  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  ehotce.  2(ma27c:  do  do  good  to  prime. 
22(>}25c:  do.  do.  ordinary  to  lulr.  „’i>o,  do.  dairy, 
best.  19t, siOe:  do.  do,  good,  15(rtl7e:  do,  do.  ordinary,  i2 
ral4c:  do,  facnory.  best,  2ue;  do,  do.  fair  to  good, 
1-%'We:  do,  do,  ordinary,  in  i#12c;  Rolls,  best,  18(a  19c; 
(lo.  ordinary  to  good,  I'Ajt  1 7e. 

Add  l<#2e  per  pound  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  selec¬ 
tions  of  choice  goods. 

Cheese.  State  factory,  fancy.  UWwiiUtc:  do.,  do. 
prime  In  ,-h‘e,  13(al4**e.:  do.  (h,.falr  togoorl.hi*v'a'13c.: 
(lo.rto.llght  skims  prime  to  eh'c,  TO- e  I2e  :do-  00.  skints, 
fair  to  good.  7'<a9c.;  Skims,  Pennsylvania,  fancy.  9c.; 
do.  do.,  prime  to  choice,  8‘  1 «.  86-4.  ilo.  do.  fair  to  good, 
ll'yaHe.;  do,  ordinary,  3(i*5Rie.:  Ohio  Huts,  prime,  12(g. 
13*40.;  do,  rail-  to  good,  Ouc lit;,:  do,  ordinary,  aynTc. 

LlYTJRt'OOL  qrOTATtoNM  TO  N.  V.  CIlOUCi'K  EXCMANOK  — 
1810  e.  m.— starch  6, 

Cheese  American  choice....  . . Vis  Oil  Dull 

Enos.— The  demand  Is  only  fair  to-day.  aud  holders 
are  inclined  to  accept  all  fuUblds. 

State  and  Pennsylvania.  In  barrels.  V  dozen,  2SQe: 
Western,  fresh.  ilai.'i'IQc:  Western,  fair  to  good,  226» 
22J4e. :  Southern,  choice,  2;Va.23k!c.;  Southern,  fair  to 
good, 2 l(g.'.!2 Qc.;  limed,  lorolgn,  Pk-stSc. 

Note.  Western  and  Southern,  In  cases,  *40.  below 
quotations. 


canned  ooods. 

Jobbino  Price.— Asparagus— Oyster  Hav,  *3. 1508.25; 
Tomutoes,  2  lbs.  BiXaiSTMic:  do.  3  lbs,  #0e.(<s#l.l5:  do, 
gallon,  #2.7 5«i2.uii;  Lima  Beaus,  2  lbs,  95fet81  40:  Peas, 
2  lbs,  marrow,  #1.15<01. 25;  do,  2  lbs.  early  June,  $1.25oi, 

1  35-  2  lbs,  extra  small.  *2.2G(i«2.?5:  Corn.  2  lbs,  Saco, 
#1  ,;kM.1.35;  do,  2  tbs,  Mulne,  etc.  #l.t«V>tl.t5r  do.  2  1bs, 
Winslow’s.  #I,8tl:  (lo,  2  lbs,  Mntiuwk,  #1.25;  do.  2 
lbs.  Baltimore,  WX-jS'e:  Succotash,  2  lbs,  Saco. 
#L53iii.  t.TiO:  do,  21hs,  Wtnslow's,  $i,i«I(k  i.jti;  String 
Beans.  2  lbs  Baltimore,  etc,  80(.i,l'0ce  do.  2  lbs.Refugee, 
#1.1fi(al,lR;  Pineapples,  3  IIjs,  various.  $:l.91k(C.4.0O;  do. 

2  lbs,  Baltimore,  etc.  #1J0®1.6H;  do.  Hahamas,  *2.35: 

Peaches,  2  lbs,  Baltimore,  #1.4(v,il  45;  do,  3  lbs,  Balti¬ 
more  ami  others.  Pears— Bartlett.  #1.50 

fttii.75.  dierrii's,  J  lbs,  rei,  Sl.IA.r  t.2,1;  do,  2  llis.  white, 
#1.75(43.25;  do,  21DS.  pltlt-d  extra,  #3,25:  M1I111011,  1 
lb,  I  doz.  each  ease -t'rd  River,  #l..'5(,cl  65;  do.  1  lbs, 
Sacramento,  *1.4u*1.S>:  .Mackerel,  1  jb,  1  doz  each 
ease,  #1.10*1  25;  do.  2  lbs. #1.90-  Oysters,  1  lb.  Stand¬ 
ard,  W5c  .'.#1 . 10’  do,  2  llis.  Standard,  $l.?ll(«l,8(i:  Lob¬ 
sters,  I  lb.  #t.iii(U.9U:  do, 2  lbs  #2.50(u)2.fi0i  Clams.  1 
lb.  Little  Nock.  *X.4.Va) I.M  do,  2  lbs.  -lo.  #2.40:  do. 
I  It.,  Soft  Shell,  $|,15;  do.  2  lbs.  do.  #2.15. 


Cotton.  —Spot  cotton  qulPt.  and  steady.  Receipts 
at  the  ports  to  day, 8,022  hales,  against  8,028  this  day 
last  week,  and  13,728  this  day  last  year.  Since  Sep¬ 
tember  l,  1,3.56,919  bales,  against  4,968,11?  during  the 
sume  period  last  season. 

COTTON . 

COaRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  ou  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


Uplands 

and 

Florida. 


Ordinary . . 

.  6*4 

Good  Ordinary . 

Strlot  Good  Ordinary 

bow  Middling . 

Srrlct  Low  Middling. 
Middling . 

v.:;  10$ 

....  iu*4 
....  11)  11-16 
....  tlfffi 

Good  Middling . . 

Strict  Good  Middling 
Sllddllng  Fair . 

....  HU 
....  UK 
....  114* 

1 9L. 

3TA1NKD, 

New 

Orleans 

Texas. 

and  Gull. 

8?-s 

8*4 

9  5-16 

9  5-16 

10*4 

10*4 

10*4 

10*4 

Hi  15-16 

lOJi 

10  15-16 

11*4  ' 

11*4 

UK 

UK 

11*4 

UK 

12 

12 

12« 

12W 

Good  Ordinary....  8*4  |  Low  Middling . 96i 

Strict  Good  (ird..  8  15-16  I  Middling .  IO94 

Futures  dull  und  2  to  .3  points  lower.  To-day’s 
closing  prices:  /March,  10.86 .1 10.87;  April,  m.«»;  May. 
11  06(I»X1.07:  Juue,  11.18(1011.19;  July,  11,29;  August,  11.^8 
(-1,11.39:  September,  il.U9tf.lUlt  October.  10. TU(«  10.72; 
.November,  ]h.60i4 10.62;  December,  10.61 1«. lllfia.  Trans¬ 
ferable  orders.  10.U0.  IUghe»t  and  lowest  prices  of 
the  day:  March.  llMItGtlO.afJ;  April,  10.94  AX0.S9;  May, 
11.12^11.06;  June  ll.24otll.lS;  July,  tl.34/wdl.3(l-  August, 
U,48<S)11.4II;  Supti-mber,  lt.lS'(til,]0;  October.  10.71© 
10.71;  November,  i0.6OWlu.6O:  December,  10.61  ©10.61. 


Dried  Fruit*. -southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good 
fi(«.li-V  do.,  line  to  choice,  iQiauc.;  do.,  fancy, 9*4©  10c,  1 
apple*,  i-oanuM  ut.  hbla  O'p'if;  do, do,  bags, 6©6*»e.; 
do.  course  chopped,  etc,  2©3c"  Apples,  evuporuted, 
10*4©1  Myc.;  do.,  choice,  I2«tt2*4c.:  do.  fancy  selec¬ 
tions,  18©  13*40. •  Peaches.  Curollnu,  good  to  fancy, 
lixodlc.;  do,  Ocorgtu,  pucled.  iu©lHc.-  evaporated  do. 
do.,  ,2t(ii27e.;  do.  do.,  unpeeled,  l2(i*lSc.;  unpeeled 
peaches,  halves,  6*4(916*40.;  do.  do.,  quurtcrs, 5*44451)40  ; 


ca^WiV 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Southern,  _  124!<ai8c.:  (lo.,  State,  14@14>^c. 


Plums,  Southern,  12!^®18o,;  do.,  State,  14@14^c.; 
cherries,  14(<sl5c:  blackberries,  I2(®12^c;  raspberries, 
30®81i*.;  huckleberries,  lOcslOte'o, 

Fresh  Pat' its.— The  supply  of  apples  continues 
light  and  the  feeling  firmer  for  desirable  lots.  Flo¬ 
rida  oranges  are  not  In  largo  supply  and  prime  lots 
in  fair  request  and  llrm.  Cranberries  Rolling  at  very 
stroug  prices.  The  last  Florida  strawberries  brought 
S3.u0  per  quart.  Peanuts  llrm.  Pecuus  and  hickory 
nuts  dull  and  Irregular, 

Strawberries,  Florida,  D  quart,  $3.00;  apples,  State. 
Baldwin,  ;  bbl.,  $8. to® 3.  irr  do  K astern  Baldwins. 
$4.«iMH.93:  dp.  greenings,  P  bbl.,  $8.50w>4.00’  do.  In¬ 
ferior,  82.iXkJ2.rJl'  Crgn  berries. Jersey,  good  to  prime. 
$4.95ii»4.?>;  Florida  oranges,  Indian  River,  fancy,  V 
ease.  S4.2.V.,;S.W  do.  oranges,  f<  ease,  gl  Pea¬ 

nuts  Virginia,  hand  picked,  new.  per  Ih  I0r<*l0isc  ; 
Pecans,  per  lb.,  tkB7kO-;  Hickory  nuts,  per  bush.,  ?:>c. 
@$1.W, 

Hat  and  Straw.— Ordinary  quality  of  hay  Is  slow 
and  Irregular;  prime  is  firm.  Straw  unchanged. 

No.  1,  hay.  per  100  ft.85®90e;No.  2, 7fi@80c:  No.  3,  fiOiV.TOc; 
shipping,  55c;  clover.  10(®50e:  clover,  mixed-  55®fl5e; 
straw.  No.  1, 80&65C.:  do.  No.  2,  S0@55c;  do.  oat.  45®50e. 

Hors.— Prices  show  no  change  whatever.  Every¬ 
thing.  from  the  commonest  to  very  fine  goods,  is 
heldilmly. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1SJ3,  choice  (searce)  nominal' 
do.  do,  do,  good  to  prime,  glojiQii:  do.  do.  do,  low  to 
i air,  Ufa  22:  do.  crop  of  1882,  22® '24;  Pacific  Coast, 
crop  of  1888,  fair  to  prime,  23®28. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls  sold  fairly.  Turkeys  tu  only 
moderate  request.  Ducks  and  geese  in  moderate 
supply. 

Fowls,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  V  it.  lSitfoUe;  do. 
State,  18®  14c ;  Western,  p  It.,  13®  l  ie:  roosters,  young, 
V  It,,  llw  I2c:  do.  old,  P  It,  7(o/8e;  turkeys,  p  ft,  i  I  a  16c: 
ducks,  Western,  «  pair  80c(9*l,l2;  gnesc,  Western  V 
pair,  51.T3tt2.25 

Dressed  Poultry. —Turkeysare  selling  slowly,  both 
fresh  dressed  and  frozen.  Fresh  dressed  fowls  and 
chickens  slow  and  the  tone  weak.  Frozen  chickens 
dull.  Very  few  fresh  dressed  ducks  or  geese,  but  not 
many  wanted.  Frozen  ducks  are  llrm  for  choice,  but 
ordinary  lots  slow  and  irregular. 

Frozen  Poultry.— Turkeys,  Western.  No.  l,  I7®i8c.: 
do.,  No.  2, 12@ltc.;  Chickens,  Western,  choice,  14®  15c.; 
do.  fair  to  good,  12w,13o.:  ducks,  western,  eholce. 

lfi@20C. 

Fresh  Dressed. —Turkeys,  choice,  lTwlKc.-  do., 
fair  to  good,  Italic.;  do.,  poor.  14m, Lie, •  capons,  choice 
large,  21  ,.i,J2e.'  do.,  small  and  slips,  18m 20c.;  chickens 
Philadelphia  Full  broilers  22. tVCe.;  do.  do.,  straight 
lots,  111318c:  do.  Jersey,  17® ISO:  fowls,  Philadelphia, 
dry  picked,  prime,  l*ie;  do.,  Jersey,  UK»l6c;  fowls  ami 
chickens,  St-a’e  and  Western,  UdiiSe;  fowls.  Stute  and 
Western,  lit"  do.  and  chickens,  fall-  lo  good.  I2®13c: 
do,  do.,  poor,  IliftUWc;  Ducks.  Philadelphia,?*:.:  do. 
State  UDd  Western, Spring,  lTfiSDc.;  do.,  St  .  and  Wn„ 
fairlogood  IRmiISo  Geese,  Philadelphia,  14® lie.  do 
Stale  and  Western  prime,  ll®ll^e;  do.  fair  to  good, 
7<®U*. 

Gams.— Tame  squabs,  light.  *  dozen,  84.30;  tame 
squabs,  dark,  P  dozen.  *3®3.J0;  tame  pigeons,  live,  per 
pair,  40&30O.;  wild  pigeons,  per  dozen,  81.75:  wild 
ducks,  canvass,  82.23®*:  do,,  red  beads,  $1.25<a$l.50; 
do.,  mallard,  P  pair,  30m Rue. 

Seeds.  Clover  seed,  prime,  nominal,  ut  logiutsc.; 
choice, UOtiift  lOW.e:  fancy,  ink.'*  lOjktc:  Tlmotlu  ,  retail- 
parcels,  $1.55mi .65:  round  lot*  nominal;  domestic 
flaxseed,  $!.3Siad.fi.l;  Calcutta  linseed,  $1.936t,2. 

Rekinkd  sugar,— cut  loaf,  V  ni  Tt^Sc:  Crushed, 
V/bfttiSv,  cubes.  eke;  powdered,  74p« 7 tee;  granulated, 

7  7-HiMi'  >c:  mould  “A,"  Btuo-'Wc;  confectioners’  do  , 
7kie:  eotTcc  do.,  standard.  colTer  off  do., 

W®(W(0'  white  extra  "C,’’  b‘u<i6t«e'  extra  "C."  3U<ll, 
6^c:  O,"  39g®3X*e'  yellow,  5'4*,« HAc. 

Vegetables. — Irish  potatoes  dixU,  Bermuda  selling 
fair,  Sweets  dull  and  Arm.  Onions  quiet.  Norfolk 
kale  and  spinach  In  light  supply  and  unchanged. 
Charleston  asparagus  slow  aud  Irregular. 

Cahbage,  eholce.  5*  100, 86i.»12;  potutoes  Bermuda,  p 
bbl.,  8  1.50m $i.. 50  do.  V  bbl, HTe.ci  #1.50'  sweet  potatoes, 
klln-drled,  P  bbl.,  $lt.73®4.00;  turnips,  Russia,  l„  I., 
bbl.,  73ctii.91.25:  di>.  do,,  Canada.  tknUi;  otiioos, 
white,  V  bbl..  . 1.2.25; do.,  yellow,  81(31.35.  do.,  red.  81 
Ml. 87:  spinach,  Norfolk,  r  bbl..  2.0('(4$3.ilO;  Kale,  Nor¬ 
folk,  V  bbl.,  8100®  1.75;  Asparagus,  Charleston,  V 
bunch,  4(>e  w81  30:  Beets,  Bermuda,  P  crate,  $1,50, 
Tobacco.— Kentucky  turn  at  7'  e-iUe.  Seed  Leaf 
steady.  18SJ  -18S2,  Peunsylvaulu,  S&.at’O.:  1882,  Ohio,  Hue 
12c;  Huvunu, S5«t$l..l0;  Sumatra,  81  ,;ii>uc l.du. 

Wool.— Domestic  Fleece,  88MI2C5C;  scoured  do.,  55 
ffifiOc;  unwashed  fleece  2ilc;  Spring  Texas,  21m  22c: 
Fall  do.,  1  Cwt 22c.;  scoured,  do.  52 Vg 353c.:  scoured 
California,  53o;  Australian.  40c:  furry  aud  heuvv  do,, 


PtettaMous  gulveutteing 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  part 
Cocoa,  from  -which  the  excess  ul 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t hree 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi* 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  'or  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  iu  health. 

Sold  by  (irorers  every  where. 


BUHTOH’S  COMBINEDROAO  PLOW^ GRiOEfl;  MO  DITCH£B.Mamr“Ka;;i'i.h1Lfj^71 

POCKET  KNIVES  AND  RAZORS  BY^MAIl,  POSTPAID 


WE  ARE  CON  TANT  BUYERS  OF 

TURKEY  FEATHERS 

best  long  down  from  under  the  wings.  For  white  w 
pay  triple  price  of  gray.  For  further  particular 
samples  and  price,  please  apply  to 

JOHN  UAWIiOWKTZ  A*  C(l.. 

3  14 vent  Jones  Sst„  N.  Y. 


BRIG-HAM 

Hu  Halo, 
N.  Y. 


like  so  many  small  plows.  Every  inch  of  ground  is 
moved  and  pulverized  five  Inches  deep  if  desired 

THE  “WHrPPLK”  HARROW  Is  Stroup  and  well 

mSrp'  i  l°  st')KM\ttl  01i  rou«h  land,  and  the 

„b?\CK  Independent,  adjust  themselves  to 
rocky  and  uneven  surface— ■. 

The9e  Harrows  accomplish  more  with  the  same 
power  than  any  other  Harrow  known,  and  can  be 
used  for  a  greater  variety  of  work. 

"l  ^ll'  ^'l-'hhA  HAlf ROtVS  can  be  adjusted  for  use 
o  1l  ian.<>r  iVal,ki?1'  -Co-rr'  cultivators,  and  when 
desired  Broadcast  Grain. beeders  are  furnished. 

Ample  time  for  trial  allowed  before  settlement. 

bend  for  pamphlets  describing  our  various  styles 
2f  Harrows  and  Cultivators;  also  the  Champion 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  DrUL 

,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


Uinv.L'!“'r°  f‘?.c,tor-v  having  more  than  one  vat  om 
sliord  to  be  without  It.  Othergrcat  Irnproveiiirui, 
in  t  lieeseamt  Butter  Apparatus. 

Send  for  onr  lllustratist  tirrulnr 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &.  SON.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Best  and  Most  Du 
Rable  Inks,  sent  FREE  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

1«.  91.  llAN.*»ON‘,  Chicago.  Ills. 


CERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO 


Cfl  J»Htin  Chroino  Cards.  Beauties,  name  on  1  Oc, 
UU  Autograph  Album  iu  gilt  and  colors  1  tic.  or  both, 
16c.  Agents  make  money.  I'm  II  out  lit  nnd  .am 
pies,  -i 5  cis.  CLINTOn  .v  CO..  North  Haven,  Conn. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY 
CATALOGUE  AND  CJUTDE  TO  THE  FRUIT 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTER.  SENT  FREE 
TO  ALL  APPLICANTS.  . — 


Win.  H  .Moon. 

Moiiuisvillc.  Bucks  Co..  Pa, 


KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  [ 

STOCK  RAISING  WOO 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed 

CORN  and  WHEAT  F 

30,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  in 

B.  McALLASTER,  Land  c 


A  GKNTS  Coin  Muncy  who  sell  Dn.  Cuase’s  Family 
Phv«lelan.  Price  jjbJ.OO.  Sfaxlmen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Jllch. 

A  A  New  Style  Imported  Cbromo  Cards;  beauties. 
81.1  I  fry  them:  name  on.  10c.  Elegant  premiums  for 
1  u  agents.  .ETNA  PRINTING  CO..  Norfhford,  Ct 


WPATf!HXVOUK  -Packngeof  bright. 

elegunt  silks  plain  St  hroeaaes,  50e.:  large 
samples  Hi  cts.  Embroidery  Floss,  oz. 
ass’d  colors, 20c.  8  pks.  f  1.  Fowler  &  Co., New  Haveh.Ct. 


Pamphlets  and  Maps  free. 


Samples  of  Four 
Sizes  mailed  upon 
receipt  of  35c. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

•^sssy*ALu  ivs  mkG  noon 

-iY  BUTTER. 

- - ~i  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


COSTS  LESS  for 
REPAIRS.  . 

.  Circulars  free. 


Send  for  catalogue 
of  Binder  Truck- 
Road  Machinery, 
One  horse  Grain 
Drills,  Burton’ 
Open  -  Sinks,  Bol 
ster  Springs,  Ac., 
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LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 
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Power  Workers,  Butter  Print¬ 
ers.  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 
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Bkkves— Total  for  six  duys,  10,034  head  agf.insi  10,060 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stable-fed  steers,  1,8171b  at  12t*c.  56  ft;  do. 
1,250  ft  at  lte.,  56  ft;  do.  1,157  ft  at  U^c.,  56  ft;  Indiana 
steers.  1.121  ft  at  lO^c,,  56  ft.  Western  steers.  1,049 
ft  at  Ue.65  ft;  Kansas  do.  1,228  ft,  at  about  tlHe.  to 
dress  56  ft;  bulls,  1,200  ft  at  84.80,  Cberokees,  876  ft 
06  per  Hit  ft:  Missouri  steers,  1,086  ft  at  $6.35:  do.  1,186 
ft  at  ll-Hc.  56  ft,  los*  $10;  do.  U85  ft,  at  UJ$c.  36ft;  do. 
1,121  ft.ut  it)0c.  56  ft;  do,  1,180  ft  ut  llS,c  56  ft:  still 
bulls  1,515  ft  at  51gC-  Ohio  steers,  1,3S0  ft  $7.20;  do. 
1,4-10  ft  at  U4*e.  56  lb:  mixed  Western  do.  1,430  ft  ut 
1294c.  57  ft:  do.  1,275  ft  at  12»*c.  56  »■;  do.  1,122  ft 
at  119*0  58  ft;  do.  1,214  ft  at  86.4U:  do.  1,2lt  ft  at  $6,75; 
dry  cows,  1,593  ft  ut  87  per  100  ft:  bulls,  1,505  ft  $5.65: 
do.  2,1)60  lb  at  $6.87900.  Illinois  steers,  1,365  ft  ut  $7.;)5; 
do.  l,tui  ft  ut  $7.30;  do.  1,263  ft  at  $6.70;  do.  1,211  ft  at 
$6.65;  do.  1,181  ft  Ut  $6.35;  do.  1,1.38  ft  at  $6.85;  do. 
1,148  ft  at  $6.80, 

Cai.vks.  -  Ordinary  to  good  veals  sold  ut  7<fi.i»c.:  a 
few  Buttermilk  Calves,  the  first  of  the  season,  at  5c. 
A  lot  or  Um-sers  remained  unsold.  They  are  quot¬ 
able  at  .\L*  ale 

Sm:i:r  and  Lambs.  — The  demand  was  very  limited 
and  prices  weak  and  slightly  In  buyers’  favor,  wtfli  a 
^large  n limber  to  go  over  for  Saturday's  market, 
bheep  sold  at  $5,Ui(g,t!..V>,  and  lambs  at  $7(«.7.50  for  fair 
to  good.  Some  very  ordinary  Spring  lambs  lu  Wash 
ington  Market  sola  at  $8oi  I  per  head,  with  $7(it8  ob¬ 
tained  Tor  a  few  strictly  prime. 

Hoas.-Total  for  six  days,  2-1,328  head  against  35.999 
head  tor  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  The 
market  Is  dull  aud  weak  at  6W@7c.  for  ordinary  to 
good  bogs . 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO, 


2  TON  WiUOX  SCU.K,  f  10.  S  TON,  #50. 

,4  Ton  8<>0.  Bwiui  Box  Included. 
,..240  lb,  FARMER'S  SCALE,  85. 

nw  "Little  Detective,"  HZ.  to  25  lb  kl. 
81)0  OTHKR  SIZES.  Ucdurxl  f-KK'K  LIST  FRKK. 

FORGES.  TOOLS,  &o. 

BKST  ITtltUK  JMDK  FOR  I.I44HT  WORK,  #10. 
40  lb.  Anvil  nnd  Kit  of  Tools,  SlO. 

Fanner,  ilmr  »n>t  moucjf  dulngoau  Jobs. 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  .»  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWKST  I' Ilium,  1UIOLESALK  k  lUtTUL 


not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  iU’w  n  whi.e  at 
work.  Wul  dump  easily .  Will  nae  easily.  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  make  less  no’-ssi,  and  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sively  built  aud  handsomest  Rake  tn  the  market 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

_ CRICOPKL  FALLS,  jtlASS. 

rnrrrs<?uj  ll>'-  tor*  I  -auk  of  ">ir  Beautiful  Chro- 
r  h  P  r  I  jno  OwHs  W  ith  name:  J  pks.  and  -plendid 
I  1 1 L,  Li  PreaeutStA'.  R.H.  Pardee.  New  Haven,  Ct, 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Ri  eoiveil  Fir»l  Preuilnm  a*  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1880.1881  and 
lk-2, and  Dr.ndGotd  Medal  In  IK-3. oyer DcderleK  anil  otb«r», 
Th<-  only  perfect  llay  Press  made,  ran  lOtou.iucar. 
Mo.t  sinil'Iv  ami  dumtiln.  A  balo  aiarr  3  nunult-A.  Satl.tiia. 
lion  gunraiitiad.  Tbrev  bolv-a  lo  any  oU.fr  Hm->*’  two.  Send 
(or  Cireiilars.  Also  Uor«e-Power>,  l.'oad  Grader*  Cider  Mill*, 
Corn  ShellL-m,  Feed  Cutters,  els.  Maanfamured  by 


If)  Lovely  C-bnymo  Cards,  name  In  script  10c.;  11  pks. 

„qth  elegant  Band  Ring  $i.  Agt's  Book  &  Ill’.l  Pre 
mium  List  25c  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


■  A  I  ELECTRICAL  MECHANICAL, ic.TDCC 

tar- MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  iUlL 
HA11BACU  <111(71  N  IN  A  CO.  Philadn.  Pa 


CAST-IRON  LAND  ROLLER 

(/n  2Vv>  Nrcfiorul 


cn  PA  DHC  *sn*  '  'MRS  ok  nniMi.  , — ^ 

0U  UHnUo  hiiip.  Upmul trui  ii««i|u», 

ntuic  iiviill)  priutptlalUfa  11  l*A(  KSa  ikU  Flu-  jlpr 

-  k  in t  Mimnnijilf 

_ _ _  frlnulb  In  -.pn*!  wlth  iou, 

vSni mul  jou  will  iilifj.lii  f^ipHi*  '  Ajb 
SW  vl&r  IHIIKK  IMtFTItl 
your  paf kl'Hl'K. 

-A  U*»im  nt  s$»»nplp*,  SApU.  M  Acnlflo 

10RTUKOKD  C-iHD  AX>-t  /’iorlhfonl,  Conn.  1,000  time* 


IHimUaujcow.oi  gL4xcrti.oiufl 


$75  PREMIUM 


$50  to  the  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  potn- 
oes  this  year  upon  one-half  ncrc  manured  with 
HARDY'S  1'  liltTILIZKR.S;  $43  for  the  second  largest. 

41KM,  bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one  half 
acre  in  isms  by  Alfred  Rost*,  Penn  Van  N.  Y.,  with 
bARDY’S  PHOSPHO.PKKUVlAN  GU  ANO,  adapted  to 
all  crops. 

Standard  gnnrnnteed.  Price*  i-euaatiuble. 

Bend  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SAHDY  At  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N,  Y. 


For  the  Largest  Yields  from 


DAKOTA  /  a 


One  pou ml 
of  this 
Potato,  For 
full  partic¬ 
ulars, 

address  _ 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  Boston  Majs„Rochester,N,Y, 


These  Rollers  cost  about  one-third  more  than  com¬ 
mon  ones,  but  they  are  worth  more  than  three  of 
any  other  kind.  For  circulars.  Address 

*  DIC2E7  i  PEASE,  Micufietutsrs,  Bacins,  Wis. 

[This  is  the  Firm  that  manufactures  the  Celebrated 
“A.  P,  Oickoy”  Fanning  Mills,  known  the  world 
over.  Also  the  *‘ Peerless  Corn  Shollir.”  Their 
goods  Are  always  flrst.class.}— Editor.  G 


m.„uf„!urrr.  th. 

IKON  rtlRBlSb  1\IXD  SNCINKS.  Itri'KEVk  F0RCK  MJMPS 
h  j  t  ih  k  *  BLOK  MB  LAWN  MOWERS,  ETC 
SdoJ/or  I  Dust  rated  Citalu^un  «ad  I'ricvt  to 

MAST,  F008  &  CO,,  Springfield,  nbjg, 


2ft  F.iue  WWte  Gold  Edge  Cards  with  Name,  10c.  10 
pks  A  Premium, 8L  SflAWACO.,NeyvYork,N.Y. 
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fldenee  in  my  ability  to  attend  to  it..  I  con 
sen  tod,  however,  to  advise  concerning  it,  and 
to  do  a  little  work.  One  complin*  tiun  after 
another  arose.  Ikept  working  at  it  all  win¬ 
ter  and  intothespriug.  For  three  months  this 
case  required  as  continuous  though'  and  labor 
as  I  ha<i  ever  bestowed  on  any  casein  all  tny 
legal  experience.  Yet  tinder  the  constant 
pressure  and  anxiety  1  grew  stronger,  taking 
i  Compound  Oxygen  all  the  time,  in  the  spring, 
to  my  astonishment  aud  that  of  my  friends,  I 
was  as  tit  as  ever  for  bnrd  work  and  close  ap¬ 
plication. 

“My  present  health  issuehthat  I  can  without, 
hardship  or  undue  exertion  attend  to  the 
business  of  my  profession,  as  of  old.  I  am 
regularly  at  my  office  in  all  kinds  ol  weather, 
except  the  exceedingly  stormy,  and  even  then 
if,  is  seldom  that  I  am  housed.  My  digestion 
is  good,  my  sleep  is  as  natural  and  as  easy  as 
it  ever  was,  and  my  appetite  is  as  hearty  as  I 
could  desire. 

"A  remarkable  feature  of  my  case  is  the 
hopelessness  with  which  Dr.  Starkey  viewed 
it  at  the  outset.  It  was  not  brought,  to  his 
personal  attention  until  after,  in  Dr.  Turner’s 
Care,  I  had  begun  the  treatment.  Then  my  son 
wrote  to  him,  setting  forth  my  coudtion,  aud 
asking  him  to  interest  himself  individually 
in  endeavors  tor  my  benefit.  Dr.  Starkey 
implied  that  he  had  carefully  examined 
the  case,  as  set  before  him;  and  that 
there  was  evidently  nothing  that  could  be 
done.  He  saw  no  possible  chance  of  my  being 
made  better,  aud  doubted  if  I  could  even  be 
made  more  comfortable.  ‘I  am  very  sorry,’ 
he  wrote, ‘to  give  su?h  a  hopeless  prognosis, 
but,  couscientiously.  I  can  give  no  other.’ 
What  would  Dr.  Starkey  have  said,  had  he 
then  been  assured  that  in  less  than  a  year  from 
the  time  of  his  writing  1  should  be  thoroughly 
restored  to  as  good  health  as  ever  I  had,  and 
that  1  should  he  able  to  atteuu  regularly  to  the 
arduous  duties ot  my  profession. 

“Do  I  still  continue  to  take  the  Treatment.!' 
No;  not  regularly,  for  my  system  is  iu  such 
good  condition  chat  1  do  not  need  it.  Once  in 
a  while,  if  1  happen  to  take  cold,  1  resort  to 
the  Treatment  for  a  few'  days,  and  always 
with  certain  and  beneficial  elTeot. 

“My  confidence  in  the  restorative  power  of 
Compound  Oxygon  is  complete;  as  also  it  is 
iu  the  ability  aud  integrity  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Paleu,  and  of  Dr.  Turner,  who  is  in  charge  of 
their  New  York  Depository ;  otherwise  I 
should  uot  allow  my  uame  to  be  used  iu  this 
connection.  I  have  thus  freely  made  mention 
of  the  history  ot  my  case  as  a  duty  1  owe  of 
rendering  possible  service  to  some  who  may 
be  as  greatly  iu  need  of  puysical  recupera¬ 
tion  as  1  was.” 

Prom  the  above  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
most  despondent  invalids  and  those  whose 
conditionuas  been  supposed  to  be  beyond  rem- 
edy.  may  take  courage  and  be  of  good  cheer. 
For  the  mod  ample  details  in  regard  to  Com- 
pouudOxygeu.  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  pamphlet  issued  by  Drs.  Stai  key  &  Paleu, 
1109  and  till  Liirard  Street,  Philadelphia. 
On  application  by  mail  this  pamphlet  will  be 
sent  to  any  address. 


would  require  too  much  spno«,  Flowers 
should  be  planted  in  a  mellow'  soil,  containing 
sand  enough  to  prevent  the  soil  from  becom¬ 
ing  bard,  or  baked,  after  a  heavy  rain,  aud  if 
the  beds  are  made  higher  in  the  center  than,  at 
the  sides,  a  portion  of  the  water  will  run  off. 
Fig.  11  is  the  diagram  of  a  bed  planted  in  the 


JUDGE  FLANDERS,  OF  NEW 
YORK. 


FLOWER  BEDS 


The  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Flanders  enjoys  the 
eminent  distinction  uf  being  one  nt  the  most 

Eroruinem  lawyer*  in  Now  York.  Born  and 
rought  up  in  MuJone,  Franklin  county,  op 
the  edge  of  the  Adirondack  region,  he  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  ot  law'and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  He 
was  for  years  judge  iu  Franklin  county ;  and 
he  served  with  distinguished  ability  several 
terms  in  the  Legislature  of  New'  York.  11  •» 
was  fora  long  tune  in  partuersnip,  in  the 
practice  of  law.  with  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
who  was  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hayes.  Judge 
Flanders  was  a  member  of  the  famous  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  about  thirty  years  ago  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  always  has  been  a  staunch  and  fearless  ad¬ 
vocate  of  temperance  reform  and  of  purity  in 
political  affairs.  During  the  controversy 
which  led  to  the  wur,  he  was  conspicuous  for 
his  consistent  aud  forcible  advocacy  of 
“State  Rights,”  always  taking  the  ground  of 
the  statesman  and  jurist,  and  not  affiliating 
with  the  demagogues  or  noisy  political 
charlatans  on  either  side. 

In  his  present  appearance  Judge  Flanders’ 
countenance  gives  no  indicatiou  of  the  re¬ 
markable  physical  experience  through  which 
he  has  passed.  No  one  would  suppose  from 
seeing  him  busily  at  work  in  his  law  office,  a 
cheerful,  bearty,  and  well  preserved  elderly 
gentleman,  that  he  was  for  many  years  u  great 
sufferer,  and  that  bis  emancipation  from 
slavery  to  severe  disease  was  a  matter  of  only 
recent  date.  But  even  so  it  is.  Visiting  him 
a  few'  daysago  in  his  well  appointed  law  office 
in  “Temple  Court.”  which  is  one  of  the  new. 


URSA  MA.10R. 

(Concluded.) 

Fig.  6  shows  two  designs  formed  from  a 
square.  The  first  is  made  in  the  following 
manner:  From  each  corner  of  the  square,  as 
centers,  with  a  radius  equal  to  one-fourth  of 


the  side  of  the  square,  describe  arcs  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  second  is 
made  by  describing  arcs  of  the  same  radius 
from  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  square. 
The  hexagon  is  made  by  laying  off  the  radius 
of  a  circle,  six  times,  as  a  chord  to  its  circum¬ 
ference  ;see  Fig.  Ti  and  a  six-pointed  star  may 
be  formed  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 


restoration  to  health.  The  inf  ommtiou  which 
he  communicated  in  regard  to  his  extraordin¬ 
ary  case  was  substantially  as  follows: 

"For  many  years  l  suffered  from  weak  diges¬ 
tion  and  the  dyspepsia  consequent  upon  it.  My 


health  was  uot  at  any  time  since  1  w'as  twenty 
one  years  of  age,  vigorous:  although  by  per 


iu  most  of  the  years  to  perform  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  my  profession.  Gradually  I  de¬ 
clined  into  a  state  of  physical  aud  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  in  which  work  became  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility.  In  1879  1  was  all  run  down  in 
strength  and  spirits.  Energy  and  ambition  had 
entirely  departed,  lhatsuuimer  1  w  eut.  to  Sar¬ 
atoga,  and  took  a  variety  of  the  waters,  under 


To  construct  an  ellipse ,  or  oval,  having 
given  the  length :  Take  a  cord  of  su  *h 
length  that  when  it  is  tied  loosely  around 
two  stakes  (one  at  each  end  of  the 
cord),  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
one  stake  to  the  center  of  the  other,  when  the 
cord  is  stretched,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
ellipse  that  you  wish  to  make.  Drive  both 
stakes  into  the  ground,  making  the  distance 
between  them  less  than  the  .ength  of  the  cord. 
A  aud  B  in  Fig.  8  represent  the  stakes,  and 
the  broken  line  A  C  B  represents  the  cord. 


is  a  beautiful  design  for  a  ribbon  bed,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  make.  The  outlines,  however,  may 
be  made  by  geometrical  means.  The  plants 
for  this  bed  should  be  small,  with  colored  foli¬ 
age.  The  antennae  or  feelers  may  be  of  house- 
leek  planted  iu  a  single  row. 


weaker  aud  more  miserable  all  the  time  I  was 
there. 

“In  September  I  returned  to  New  York  in  a 
very  reduced  state.  1  was  incapable  of  work 
and  hardly  able  to  leave  the  house.  Soon  after 
my  return  I  suffered  a  violent  chill,  which 
prostrated  me  to  the  last  degree.  But  under 
medical  treatment  1  gradually  rallied,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  sod  spring  I  man 
aged  to  do  a  little  work  at  my  office  iu  my 
profession.  During  this  time,  however,  1  was 
subject  to  frequent  fits  of  prostratiou.  which 
kept  me  for  days  and  wmeks  at  a  time  in  the 
house. 

“.'O  I  kept  on  until  the  summer  of  1882.  1 

tried  a  variety  of  medicaments  which  kind 
trie uds  recommended,  and  was  under  the 
care  of  several  physicians  from  time  to  time. 
Iu  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  I  went  to 
Thousand  Islands,  where  1  staved  several 
weeks  with  friends.  But  I  found  the  atmos¬ 
phere  did  uot  agree  with  me.  Soon  I  had  a 
chill,  not  a  severe  one,  \  etin  my  state  it  added 
to  my  weakness  and  general  discomfort  .  .Sev¬ 
eral  days  after  tins  l  had  another  chill,  which 
totally  prostrated  me. 

“As  soon  after  this  as  i  was  able  to  travel,  I 
went  to  Muloue.  tny  old  Franklin  eounty 
home,  intending  to  stay  for  a  while  among  re¬ 
lations  aud  friends  ami  to  consult  my  old  fam¬ 
ily  physician.  But  l  found  that,  he  was  away 
iu  the  White  Mountains  with  Vice  President 
Wheeler,  uiy  old  friend  and  former  law  part¬ 
ner.  They  did  not  return  to  Malone  until 
three  days  before  1  left  there.  Uf  course  I 
consulted  the  physician,  He  neither  said  nor 
did  much  for  me.  1  came  a  way,  feeling  that 
the  battle  of  life  was  nearly  ended.  The  next 
time  I  saw'  Mr.  Wheeler  in  New  York,  lie  told 
me  that  the  doctor  had  said  to  him  that  he 
never  ex  pooled  again  to  see  me  alive.  When 
1  arrived  at  home  iu  September,  it  was  iu  a 
state  of  such  exhaustiou  that  I  was  unable  to 
leave  home  except  on  bright  and  sunshiny 
days:  and  then  only  to  walk  slowly'  a  block  or 
two. 

“Meanw'hile  my  son.  who  had  been  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  country 
postmaster  in  that  State,  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  prostration  seemed  to  buve  boon 
as  great  as  my  own,  or  nearly  so.  This 
gentleman  had  been  taking  the  Compound  Ox¬ 
ygen  Treatment,  and  had  received  from  it  the 
most  surprising  advantage.  '  Mv  son  wrote 
frequently',  and  urged  that  I  should  trjr  this 
treatment.  But  I  had  lost  all  faith  iu  reme 
dies.  1  hud  tried  many  things,  and  had  no 
energy  to  try'  anymore.  But  in  September 
my  son  came  to  New  York  and  persuaded  me 
to  visit  Dr.  Turner,  who  is  in  charge  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palon's  office  in  New  York,  for  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  My  going 
there  was  not  because  1  had  anv  fait  h  in  this 
treatment,  but  to  gratify  my  son's  kind  im¬ 
portunity.  When  Dr  Turner  examined  my 
case,  he  thought  1  was  so  far  gone  that  he 
hardly  dared  to  express  the  faintest  hopes. 

“(Ill  the  sevetith  of  October  l  commenced 
taking  the  Treatment.  To  my  great  surprise 
1  began  to  feed  better  within  u  week.  In  a 
month,  l  improved  so  greatly  that  I  was  able 
to  come  to  my  office  and  do  some  legal  work. 
I  then  came  to  the  office  regularly  except  in 
bad  weather.  On  the  nineteenth  of  December 
a  law  matter  came  into  my  bands.  It  was  a 
complicated  case  promising  to  give  much 
trouble,  and  to  require  verv  close  attention. 
1  had  no  ambition  to  take  it,  for  I  had  no  con- 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


Uncle  Mark:— I  w  ill  tell  you  how  we  grew 
cabbages  in  spite  of  the  worms.  Every  few 
days  we  threw  a  handful  of  wood-asbes  on 
each  head,  until  the  cabbages  were  well- 
headed,  and  we  had  some  splendid  heads,  and 
were  not  troubled  by  the  worms. 

CLARENCE  CROOP. 


ALABASTINE! 


Is  the  nios  dura  lilt*  and  economical  material  known. 
It  is  a  valuable  discover, v.  and  Is  rapidly  superseding 
Kalsominc  and  other  wall  llnlsli.  Manufactured  In  a 
varletv  ofb  uutlliil  tints  andean  be  applied  by  any¬ 
one.  If  not  for  sul<-  In  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
ALABASTINE  Co.,  «  Burling  Slip,  N  V„  W  Pearl  st. 
Boston,  or  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 


YOUNG  QUERIST 


w.  J.  S.,  Hickory,  N.  C—  1.  What  is  the 
address  of  The  Breeder’s  Gazette!  2.  Is  there 
a  Pudle  Duck?  3.  Will  it  injure  my  ducks  to 
stay  on  water  at  night  '  W hen  will  they  begin 
to  lay? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Breeder’s  Gazette,  N.  W.  cor. 
La  Salle  aud  Washington  Streets,  Chicago, 
Ill.  2.  Not  that  I  know  of.  S.  Your  ducks 
will  not  stay  on  the  water  to  injure  them¬ 
selves.  W  hen  they  have  had  enough  water 
they  will  get  out  of  it.  They  ought  to  be  lay¬ 
ing  now,  but  if  they  stay  over  night  on  the 
water  they  will  drop  their  eggs  in  it,  und  they 
will  be  lost.  If  you  wish  to  get  eggs,  shut  the 
ducks  up  at  night,  and  keep  them  penned  the 
next  morning  until  they  lay,  after  which  you 
may  allow  them  freedom  uutil  night. 

L.  K.,  Abingdon,  Fa.— 1.  Is  it  common  for 
the  Call  a  to  seed!  2.  What  kind  of  field  peas 
are  best,  aud  do  weevils  ever  get  in  them? 

Ans. — 1  No.  2.  Black-eyed  Marrowfats. 
They  arc  subject  to  weevils,  as  are  all  peas. 
Shriveled  peas  are  less  liable  to  be  Wobbled 
with  weevils  than  the  round,  full  ones.  To 
kill  weevils,  put  the  peas  in  an  air-tight  box. 
aud  pour  in  a  teaspoonful  of  bi  sulphide  of 
carbon  to  each  bushel  of  peas.  Do  not  put 
them  into  too  large  a  box. 

J.  B.  P.,  Holly,  N,  8. — Is  my  three-year- 
old  baby  old  enough  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Club,  aud  what  are  the  terms  of  admis¬ 
sion? 

Ans.— No,  she  is  hardly  old  enough  to  join 
the  Club  yet.  Any  youug  person  whose 
parents  take  the  Rural,  may  joiu  the  Club, 
upen  seudiug  in  their  names  to  Uncle  Mark, 
signifying  their  desire.  But  all  members  are 
expected  to  write  occasional  letters  to  Uncle 
Mark. 

F.  S.  0.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. — W  hat  kind  of 
manure  ought  I  to  use  for  melons!  How 
many  melons  should  I  allow  to  grow'  on  a 


Place  a  small  round  stick  against  the  cord, 
inside  of  the  broken  line  A  C  B.  as  shown  by 
the  small  circle  at  C,  and,  beginning  at  a 
point  D,  ou  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  points  A  and  B,  draw  the  stick  around  to 
the  point  E,  always  keeping  the  cord  taut. 
Draw  a  similar  line,  in  the  same  manner,  on 
the  other  side  of  A  B.  The  resulting  figure 
will  be  an  ellipse  of  the  desired  length.  The 
length  of  the  ellipse  is  alw'ays  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  cord  between  the  stakes,  while 
the  breadth  depends  upon  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  stakes  when  set  in  the  ground. 
When  the  breadth  is  also  given,  the  distance 
between  the  stakes  is  found  thus:  From  the 
product  of  the  length  multiplied  by  itself,  sub¬ 
tract  the  product  of  the  breadth  m  ultiplied  by 
itself ,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

To  inpke  a  four-pointed  star,  draw  two 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
From  their  intersection  A,  as  a  center,  describe 
a  circle  cutting  the  two  lines  at  the  points  B, 
C,  D  and  E,  as  shown  at  Fig.  9.  From  B  and 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

CAYUGA 


___  ...  _  __AN»  PLASTER  has 

an  honorable  record  of  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Contains  Plionplintr  of  Tduie.  Gives  the 
Plant  an  early  start,  improves  quality  und  increases 
yield.  S3  per  ton.  Low  freivbta  to  all  points. 
Pamphlets  and  Farmers’  II  rrnorandiim 
Hook  Fit  ICE.  Corm/mmletire  Milicilni.  Address 
CAYUGA  Pl.AHTKK  CO. .Union Sprlnks.N.Y 


FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

WATER-PROOF 


Resembles  line  leather;  for  Itoofs.  Outside 
Walls,  und  Iimide  In  l  see  Of  plaster. '  Very 
strou s'  und  durable.  U»  Iokuo  with  testimo¬ 
nials  aud  samples  FREE.  Established  l«6t>. 

\Y.  H.  FAY  A  t  O.,  (a  in  don.  N.  J. 


.Tum  Issued.  Sent  free 
t  .ull  Inter  wed  In  Im¬ 
proved  Ttorrshlntr 
M  lol.lnc*.  Horse 
Pnurci'Hi  S  a "  - 
Mills  ami  Engine* 
use.  Add)  i  as 
CO  .,  Massillon,  O. 


.11  Prices  Reduced.— Standard  Maintained. 

I  -  . 

I  The  Muss.  Inspector's 
I  valuations  of  these  Ma -  f.  (ha  i  Cf) 
naves  for  the  past  seven  l  'J>4r4r.uU 
1  yea  rs .  aver  aye ,  per  Ion .  ' 

The  form  df  plant  food  ha*  as  much 
influence  upon  the  yield  and  quality  of 
crops  itv  the  union  nt.  These  Manures 
recognize  this,  and  arc  made of  materials 
best  adapted  to  cuch  crop  or  class  of 
crops,  combined  iu  the  tight  propor¬ 
tions  ;  consequently  arc  very  successful 
on  potatoes,  vegetables,  corn,  g  rass,  &c. 
For  further  particulars,  send  tor  pnin- 


C,  as  centers,  with  a  radius  equal  to  B  D.  de¬ 
scribe  arcs  cutting  each  other  at  D  aud  E,  and 
from  the  points  D  and  E,  as  centers,  with  the 
same  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  each  other 
at  B  and  C. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  flower-beds 
which  might  be  given,  but  their  description 


OWKER  FERTILIZER  C 

■-BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


MARCH  45 


47® 


PERSON  AT,. 


Mrs.  J.  Lucas,  of  Philadelphia,  is  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Silk -culture  Association. 

The  Astor  family  own  twelve  hundred 
houses  in  New  York,  estimated  to  he  worth 
some  fifty  million  dollars, 

Mr.  Goodekham,  of  Toronto,  has  given  a 
million  dollars  for  a  Methodist  University — 
the  largest  donation  yet  known  in  Canada  for 
he  cause  of  education. 

Mrs.  George  Bancroft,  the  wife  of  the 
historian,  although  eighty  years  old,  still  pre¬ 
serves  much  of  her  beauty  and  all  of  her  iu- 
ellect,  and  has  manners  of  patrician  elegance. 

Mr.  Ivnox,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  is  a  tall,  stout,  dignified  personage, 
with  a  massive  head,  gray  mustache  and  hair, 
heavy  jaws,  and  bright,  eyes  behind  gold- 
rimmed  glasses. 

Owing  to  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  the  pro¬ 
ject.  of  a  statue  for  Wendell  Phillips  has  been 
abandoned,  Mrs.  Phillips  also  declines  to  act 
as  executrix  of  her  husband's  will. 

Mr.  Mace,  the  great  French  detective  and 
the  terror  of  the  Paris  evil  doer,  is  just  about 
live  feet  tall,  if  it  he  proper  to  use  the  term 
tall  as  applied  to  such  a  stature.  He  has  been 
thirty  years  in  the  service. 

The  wealthiest  man  in  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  is  ex-Governor  Janies  E.  Euglish, 
who  began  life  ou  a  farm  in  Bethlehem,  learn¬ 
ed  the  carpenter's  trade,  embarked  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business  subsequently,  and  is  now  worth 
six  mil  ion  dollars. 

and  poultry. 

(■/>  n  C  A  I  C  JERSEY  BULL,  3  VEARS 

r  vJ  K  oALt.  old  .a.  j.  o.  c.>  Light 

fawn,  nearly  solid  eolor,  his  calves  selling  readily  at 
$110.00,  yearlings  at  $150.1)0.  Terms  low.  Full  purlicu- 
lars,  address  W.  T.  LAWRENCE,  East  Canton,  Fa. 

lETtSEY  AND  AYRSHIRE  CATTI.E, 

♦I  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP,  UERKSHIRE  SWINE  and 
DRONZK  TURKEYS,  thoroughbred  and  grade  for 
sale  at  reasonable  price#.  DIX  TTTLLS DAIRY  FARM. 
ijekk  Pakk,  Long  Lsi.ano. 

Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco. 

PuOlixhtrl  t Older  Authority  of  thr  french  Government. 
Contains  much  (u-aiislaicU)  valuable  matter  rolan  veto 
this  alien '(it  and  popular  rain.  Also  the  records  of 
breeding  of  all  puro  Percheron  St-ullions  and  Mares, 
whose  percheron  larth  and  origin  hcv  'been  established 
!>.  I  ore  oil  rout  rollers  of  entries.  No  Intelligent  man 
will  (my  a  French  StaJ Hon  tlmt  is  not  reeorilod  in  the 
Peu'heeoii  Bind  Boole  of  France,  Send  #2  for  this  book 
to  Tux  lhuccncRs  Uazkttk,  Chicago,  Ills. 

SEX  OF  EGGS.  DlSTl.SU  UISH. 

Plain  directions  by  mail  for  $1.0".  Good  refer 
ences  given  If  required.  No  ncMuro  MARTIN  L, 
BELL.  Ohxs&EBCbu,  Rtiekland  Co  .  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS. 

:t, TOO  shipped  for  setting  last  year.  $1  GO  per  13;  $2 
per  30.  Best  strains,  send  for  circular.  Trvme. 

K  G.  Cli  1ST.  Nkw  Market,  Isd. 
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T  onrl  T  mo  Netting  Investors  S  per  cent. 

1  jill  111  l  jUilllc  I’rlm-lpiil  and  Interest  guar 
a  bleed.  Guaranty  tiased  on  capital  of  gni, non.  Refer 


gttt0(cllanrou.si  3Uvnti,$itt0. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  takes,  etc.,  and 
-  is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottle*.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  II «•  rslti rd’g  Almanac  and  Cook  Kook 
sent  free-  ,  .  -  _  _ 

KumfordChemlcol  Works,  Providence,  R.  t. 

H.  Bl.  A  NT  HON  Y  Ur't  UXI  and  id.*  Reaile  St.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

ISO  acres,  all  improved  and  under  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  On  the  Tlttabawann  River,  opposite  the 
thriving  village  of  Mtdlutnl  City.  Good  buildings. 
Will  divide  Lund  If  purchaser  wishes.  Would  make 
ITui  Stock  Farm.  Would  lake otn«r  paying  property 
for  part  pay.  Terms  easy.  Address 

G.  F,  it 4 LI, .Midland  City.  Mich. 

I, TO R  s  \  LK.— Wheat  lands  in  Rod  River  Valley, 
Cass  Co..  Dakota,  one  tulle  from  thriving  town. 
Address  a.  Syt  tiat.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1AOR  SALK.  Pill  acres  land,  near  city,  $9,0ti0. 
One  fourth  cash  balance,  long  time. 

It  I  s-KLL  iV  SONS, 
UtklW.  111th  St..  Little  Rork,  Ark. 


ARYLANO  FAR  »IS. -Book  and  Hap  free, 
by  C.  E.  SHAN  AH  AN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 


MtRVI  AWIT  CiQMQ  For  Fruit.  Grain  and  Grass,  on 
maniLanu  ranmo  salt  water.  *$>  to  *50  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free.  ISl.F.R  ft  MEEK  INS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

r  A  DIUI  O  on  James  River,  Va..  In  a  Northern  set- 
!  H  ?!  Ill  O  tlcineut,  lllustrutod  circular  free. 
. — ■  J.  F.  mancha.  Claremont.  Va. 

Netting  Investors  s  per  cent. 

ir- 

_  _  _ _  _ ’or 

o  an]  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texu-  Loan  Agency,  Corsieaua,  Texas. 


W1IY  4 JO  WKSTf  We  haven  largo  tut  of  the 
best  (.'heater  county  i.Fa.' Farms.  Mills  and  Hotels, 
at  costof  building’'.  Lund  thrown  in.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  IJ«u.  C.  ill.  rahull#  Real  Estate  Agent, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

L 500,000  ACRES  OF 

ANDS 

In  NORTHERN  WIS- 
CONSIN  ou  the  line  of 

the  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  I L  ROAD  for  sale 
on  liberal  terms  to  actual  Settlors.  Full  particulars 
»iti.  good  map -cut  free.  CHAS.  L.  COLBY, 
LAND  COMMISSIONER,  W  C.R.R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now 's  your  lime  to  gel  up 
orders  forooecelebrated  Tea* 
and  Coffee*,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Bend  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Roso  Dinner  Set.  -  Gold  Band  Mos* 
Decorated  Toilet  set  For  fiiUparileidam  address 
THE  GREAT  AM  ERICA.V  TEA.  CO., 
f-  o  Box  250  SI  and  38  Vesey  8L,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  instructed  FARM  ER,  having  managed 
a  large  estate  with  high  cultivation,  and  made  his 
agricultural  studies  In  Europe,  wants  employment  as 
SU  PE  HINT  END  ENT.  Dairy  matters  a  specialty. 
Highest  references  offered,  here  and  abroad.  Address 
PHILLIPS.  [>.  O.  Rox  New  YO  k. 

J>eters*  Eclectic  ] 


iano  Instructor. 


COMPILED  BY  W.  C*  PITERS. 

PRICE  83.35. 

Among  the  great  and  successful  Plano  Methods  of 
the  day.  PKTKK’s  F.CLKCTIC  has  always  held 
an  honorable  place.  The  sale  of  a  i^CARTtit  ok  a  bil 
«.to.v  cornet  is  proof  tangible  of  its  wort  h.  and  of  the 
favor  with  which  It  is  retarded,  especially  in  a  large 
Institutions,  in  which  It  has 
long  been  used.  A  practical,  well  graded  and  thorough 
book ! 


|  Dobson’s  Universal  | 
Banjo  Instructor.  \ 

By  11.  V  and  G.  C.  DOBSON. 

I»  »«  I  <  E  S  1  .OO. 

The  Banjo  Is  now  a  fashionable  instrument,  an, L  the 
best  ones  are  elegant  enough  to  go  any  where.  A  good 
book,  destined  to  be  very  popular.  Contains  Elements, 
57  bright  Reels,  Jig*.  Hornpipe*,  etc.,  and  22  Popular 
Songs,  such  as  -Old  Folks  at  Home."  "Over  The  Gar¬ 
den  \\  all,"  the  songs  of  Dave  Braham,  etc. 

I  Winner’s  Popular  j 
Ideal  Methods.  | 

For  Violin,  For  Guitar,  For  Piano. 

For  Cornet.  For  Flint*,  For  Cub.  Organ, 
For  Clar  inet.  For  Banjo.  For  Flageolet, 
For  File,  For  Accord  eon.  For  Boehm  Flute. 

Price  of  eaeli  hook,  7  5  «“ts. 

Immensely  popular  cheap  Instructors,  with  brief 
instructive  course,  and  each  with  about  one  hundred 
ueatlv  arranged  popular  air»  fur  practice. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  Boston. 

H.  DITSON  ft  CO., -  867  Broadway.  New  York. 


WANTED 


MFN  ft  WOMEN  AGENTf*.  James 
K.  VV  hit  xkv.  Nursery  man,  Uoehester.N.Y. 


FREE 


A  Indy's  fancy  box  with  J6  articles 
and  fin  page  hook  tllu-trating  games, 
-  trick-. Ac.  Send  Mb',  to  pay  postage.  E. 
■  N-tsos  A  Co  ,13c  Fulton  si  .New  York. 


FLOhIDA 


■■  A  Double  Satin  llnumcled  C broom  Curds,  Utest 
I  styles,  oaniufn  »L  Jet,  lU<5->  0  pkf*  at  nil  Klccunt 

;,iUlut;5Up.  US  >  •  Jc  lllnr,  ^1.00.  AtfCMlt*' 

Album  of* Sample*  3i^<s  GKO.  W.  A I'AMif. NV trt  1  Unn. Ct 

$165  SHONINGER  ORGAN  FREE. 

The  publishers  of  "Home  CtrxicK,"  to  Increase  Itsclr 
dilation.  uiTor  said  orvuu  free  to  the  person  sending 
them  before  April  tilth,  t  he  verse  In  the  Bible  contain¬ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  letters.  If  two  or  more 
send  the  correct  answer  the  first  received  will  bo 
awarded  the  organ  All  resounding  to  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  receive  a  beautiful  6x8  inch  curd  free.  With 
answer  vou  mus,  send  15c.  ,2c.  stamps  taken'  for 
which  "  Home  Citro  n"  w  ill  be  sent  you  3  months.  Ad¬ 
dress  ‘DoMt  Ohkke,”  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MUSIC  GIVEN  mill 

To  Introduce  our  Catalogue  ot  sheet  Music.  Mu-ic 
Book*,  and  Musical  Instruments  in  even  Family  huv 
lug  tt  piano  or  organ,  we  will,  on  receipt  ot  IPc.  to  pay 
postage  atul  wrapping. Bend  l'ri-c  5  complete  pieces 
of  the  vei  \  Ijiiest  popular  vocal  and  Instrumental 
music,  full  size.  H tax m  Inches,  printed  on  line  heavy 
inusle  paper.  The  above  would  cost  *’.’.00  a i  any  Music 
Store  WILLIS  WOODWARD  A  4«.. 

SIT  and  SIB  Broadway.  Nf,v  Fork. 


(1IZKTTKBR  Just  Issued- 
lies,- rlptlou  ot  every  town,  busi¬ 
ness  and  location;  principal 
orange  growers  and  farmers;  best  map.  Price  $8. 
GUSHING  ft  APDLEYARD,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


OU. 


Cut  eixo. 

One  act  0  Handsome  Chat 1 1  Border,  Silver  Steel  8poons 
ivrf.a  l  itnlutftfn  of  Tula  Silver,  wy  will  uot  lurtiUh. 

Send  if  l  i  vnih  tn  mUoij#  to  pny  %b*  \>oAiMg*r  vntkinff,  Ac.,  and 
to  thovr  the  ftpoOti*  *nd  mt  m  n^rnt  forcer  8Mter 
\VlfOi  And  we  will  wild  V'.'U  ftvQ  An t  »»f  G  >poons 

i»  »  l»  v  GjuU't.  ftud  our  50  piitft*  book  Mling  how  you  oftti  uirtke 
irooQ  i^H  to|A  it  i) tv.  M  rftfli:*d»d  If  not  ntfcfiwtory. 
BABCOCK  ***  CO-.  Ccntcrbrook . Ct. 


implement,1 $  anti  Parhiurry. 

Before  buying  an  expensive 
Harrow,  send  for  Illustrated.  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow,  and 
Pulverizer,  in  Oak  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  used  by  150,000  best  farmers, 
and  has  been  manufactured  for  15 
years.  It  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  over  1,000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  The 
Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva?  N.  Y- 


No.  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 

$200 

(SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.! 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SGHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  *  329  W.  Front  St„ 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  M  DOT  ION  THIS  PAPER. 


APEX  HARROW 

if  the  right  one. 

.  Indestructible. — No  con¬ 
signments,  but  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Agents  Wanted,  Cheap 
Rollers.  Cycle  Cutters  lor 
dry  fodder  or  ensilage. 
Steam  Engine*  and  Horse- 
*1“  —  *"• 


Powers.  Cycle  Cutter  with  power.  $UJb  Others  $6. 
En-ilage  <  cmgress  Reports  mailed  6  cents  each. 

Tlie  IN .  Y .  Plow  Co.,  55  Bock  mail  St,,  N.  Y. 

McSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidlv.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  Orst- class.  Works  to  theentlre  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  ought  to  do  AM  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  Mrf>H EH  H  V, 

Mention  this  paper. 

D.  K.  .HcSli  EUR'  iV  C'lL, 

Dttvton,  O. 

FiSGRISTMItr 

Grinding  j)ariat 


[ETTHEBEST 


Cat>  Crvihrr,  and”  ^ieve 


WT 

•  Steel  ’-W  VI  3*mtwmm  .  ouu  UlO  I O 

,  for-  Meal,  a  They  take  LESS 
'POWER,  do  More  Work, 
arid  are  wore  rf«riW«  than  any 
other  mill.  Sen  d  for  Deecriptite 
Catalogue,  Also  m  an'f  ns  of  the 
lffaion  Horae  Power,  with  Level 
Tread.  Threehert  and  Clean *rt, 
_  ■  feed  OiKere,  Circular  Batee,  etc. 

W.  1,.  BOYER  Ar  BROe  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Price 

only 

$4 

ill 


KING'S  HAY  CARRIER 
'  Speaks  lor  Itself. 

i  The  manv  Farmers 

that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  prahe.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  aiul  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Geo. 'A  .  Kino,  Marion, O. 

thTTIRE-FLP 

X  rp~ SINGLE  WHEEL -nor. 
rn\  CULTIVATOR,  AND  PLOW. 

OU  This  new  tool  is  un  vlinirahle  gar- 
^  dener’s  assistant,  xnd  enables  one 
‘  mm  to  dotin' work  of  five.  Ke- 
.  mit  i  iv  post  ilnoteor  fftthden-d 
v.i  .u-:-  <ipp.  illUBtrated 

k  Catalogue  free 
*  b.  I-  ALLEN 
A  CO. 

.  Vinufecsuren 

I  Phlludelghla 


MATTHEWS 


The  Stomlnrd  of  America 

Admitted  by  leading  f 
Seeilsnu-n  and  Market  II 
Gardencn* everywhere  to  ' 
be  the  most  pertect  and 
reliable  Drill  111  use. 

- A  t*o- 


SEED 

DRILL 


MATTHEWS’  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

Comprising  the  best  line  of  Implements  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  garden  crops  to  lie  found  in 
America,  send  for  circular  showing  late-d  un 
proveiueuta  and  latest  prices.  Made  only  by 


T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO. 


.Siiccevoirs  to  Eierett  A-  SmxllJ 


BOSTON,  M. 


TROWBRIDGE 

a^BROAP-CAST^g 


.v 


SEED  SOWER 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  groins,  gra-s  seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertill- 

zors— arid  e\ervthlug  requiring  broadcaating-  any 
quantity  iw  acre,  better  out  taster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Saves  see.1  by  sowing  it  v«n-teetly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  east,  all  on  either  nr  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  M  wind,  ft*  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  an  into  tun  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  aDy  wagon.  Lasts  a  Life-lime  Can  be 
used  wherever*  wagon  etui  lie  driven.  Team  walklDg 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  Tor  circulars 
gmug  terms  sud  testimonials.  Meunou  this  paper. 

('.  W.  DOKK.  Trejiaurer, 

RAl’lNK  SEKIlFR  CO..  l)f»,llulu«a  low* 


^mptcmeniDi  and  pachinfty. 

Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers- 


WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Heebuera’  1  m  pro  vod  Th  reshing  !II  n chine.  Ful¬ 
ly  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  inrormation 
Free.  Sole  owners  of  T^evel-tread  patents.  A11  others 
infringements  neebuer  Sons,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

REYNOLDS  h  LANGr 

ITHACA.  IN.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STATIONARY  &  PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 

Se.vd  for  Desceiptive  CractTunt. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

From  Cx.pt.  G.  Mobtos,  Essex.  Vt,— "I  cut  my 
whole  45  tons  with  The  S.  V.  Plow  Co.'s  CYCLE  CUT 
TER,  frosted,  weeds  and  all.  I  recommend  the  Cut¬ 
ter  and  Carrier  to  everybody.  I  never  knew  before 
what  It  was  to  take  pleasure  in  filling  a  Silo,  and  I 
have  hna  five  years’  experience  wrb  ensilage. " 
THE  S.  V.  PLOW  CO. .55  Beekman  St.,  offer 
"Iswaxa”  8ts»;l  Flow,  hctier  than  chilled  iron. 
Plows  for  all  purpose*  and  all  prices.  Plow  Sulky. 
Apex  Harrow  ft  PolCzer:  the  right  one;  1  or  2-horse. 
SyrioTirmc  Harrow,  for  deeding  and  Weeding. 

Tbk  Mit.mbler,  a  new  instrument;  increases  crops. 
Rollers,  woi  -d  and  iron;  Field;  Lawn;  Road. 

Seed  Plasters  ft  fertilizer  Distributors. 
Cultivators  and  Horse  Hoes,  latest  and  cheapest. 
Apex  Cobs  Shkller  separates  all  sizes  ears ;  r.  hand. 
Cycle  Ctrr’RS  ensilage;  Horse  Powers.  Feed  CutTs. 
Socthers  White  Seed  Corn.  10  bush.  lots,  at  $1.25. 


The  Victor  Rock  Drill 

WELL  BORKtl  A.ND  PROSPECl'OK. 

The  J>lphma  and  Pnae  Medal  awarded  It  at 
the*1  Centennial  "ia  1*75.  T\ceiu<talz  of  three 
\and  machines  order edin one  day.  HTGooil 
active  Agents  can  clear  B125  per 
week.  Send  for  Oircnlars  and  Tcttus. 
AddKSa  IV.  WLAYLF,  rhuaui.Lki.  Pa. 


BURRELL  k  WHITMAN, 

Little  Falls,  New  \ork, 

Inventors  and  Mrnufacturers  of  the  latest  Approv. 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BI  TTER  AND  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit. 

Xew  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodder  or  Silo.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  52  pages 


PAT.  CHANNEL  GAN  CREAMERY. 

Used  In  Dairies  now  all  over  t  lie  U.  S. 
dlitkes  more  Bntter  than  any  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testimonials  m  circulars  are 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Churns. Ru  tier  Work¬ 
ers,  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents.-  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  \VM.  K.  LINCOLN  CO.. 

Warren.  Mass. 


STEVENB  FRKbCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapen* 
and  beet  niilia 
In  the  world. 

Prices  $S0  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
clrcul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVEN3 
ft  SON. 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


“THE  LtEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST." 


EUniftICC  TH™M 

ENuIRMfeiM 


SAW 

MILLS, 

;For  all  sections  and  parpoaesO  "»V rite  for  F r*e  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Acutmon  ATaylorCto. .  Mansfield,  Ohkx 


Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Millet , 
Hungarian,  Re  d  Top  &  Fla'x. 

-J-SEND  FOR.  CIRCULARS  •«- 
DESCRIBING  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E.THOMPSON.SOLE  M’F’R’. 

YPS/LAA/TJ,  MICH. 


DOYLESTOwM  fiJnot  rO. 

r*sr 


With  either  regular  liiclfiii  or  level  u-ead  track,  has 
the  Bimplest  und  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 

Doylestowii  Junior  Thresher  and  Cleaner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer  DANIEL  MULSH IZKR, 
Doylentowu,  Bucks  Co..  Fas 


ACM  E 


'•Tv-'vro 

A-KViS...  •■••--Vv» 


for  1884?  120  Pages,  Beautifully  Illustrated,  Three  Superb 
Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  the  Best  Garden, 
Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Small  Fruits;  Also,  THOROUGHBRED 
Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  dc.  It  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information,  and  is  pronounced  the  BEST 
AND  MOST  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  of  the  kind  published. 
PRICE,  10  CENTS,  *>ut  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  intending  to 
purchase. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MARCH  45 


A  nobby  thing  in  boots — A  bunion. 

“A  prudent  man,”  says  a  witty  Frenchman, 
“is  like  a  pin.  His  head  prevents  him  from 
going  too  far.  ” 

The  prophet  who  thinks  everything  will  turn 
out  according  to  his  expectations  should  try 
turning  out  molasses  from  a  cold  jug. 

A  finely-dressed  lady  slipped  and  fell  near 
the  post  office  recently,  and  the  gentleman 
who  assisted  her  to  her  feet  inquired.  Did  you 
break  any  bones,  madam  ?  “No  I  guess  not,” 
she  replied ;  but  I  am  just  as  mad  as  if  I  had 
broken  a  dozen  of  ’em. 


gRtereUanmjS  grtmli.sing. 


Bright’s  Disease  of  the  kidneys.  Diabetes  and 
Diseases  Of  the  Kidneys  and  Liver,  which  you  are 
being  so  frightened  about.  Hop  Bitters  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  surely  and  permanently  prevent  and 
cure’  All  other  pretended  cures  only  relieve  for  a 
time  and  then  make  yon  many  times  worse. 

USELESS  FRIGHT. 

To  worry  about  any  Liver,  Kidney  or  Urinary 
Trouble,  especially  Bright’s  Disease  or  Diabetes,  as 
Hop  Bitters  never  falls  ol  a  cure  where  a  cure  Is  pos¬ 
sible,  We  know  this. 


The  CHAMPION 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADER. 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PRRCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years  experience  In  breeding  and  importing  large 
oollection$,  opportunity  of  comparing  different  breeds, 
low  prices,  because  of  extent  iff  business  and  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 


FOWFITiTi  bhoth 
SPRINGBOK  0-,  CRAWFORD 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Buckeye 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


Has  no  equal  in  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
time,  labor,  or  expense.  Hay,  grain  i bound  or  loose), 
ciover  seed,  peas,  beans,  stalks  and  un husked  corn, 
unloaded  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity:  t M  loads  un¬ 
loaded  in  six  hours.  For  descriptive  circulars  address 
BOAKDMAN  BROS.,  Sbortaville,  N.  Y. 


There  was  a  spotted  horse. 
That  was  so  very  proud, 

He  would  never  deign  to  smile, 
And  very  seldom  bowed. 


NORMAN 


BLOOD. 

He  held  his  head  up  in  the  air. 

And  thought  himself  a  dude : 

And  when  addressed,  he’d  answer  “  Hey!” 
Which,  you  know,  was  very  rude. 


To  encourage  settlement  and  cultivation  oi 
the  Company’s  lands  In  the  Red  River  Valley, 
all  of  the  lands  (not  timbered)  uo>v  owned  by 
the 


St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

AND 

Manitoba  R’y  Co. 


ACTUAL  SETTLERS 

in  lots  of  not  less  than  160  acres,  nor  more 
than  3*20  acres  at  the 

Low  Price 


$3.00  per  Acre. 

The  terms  of  payment  will  also  be  very  lib¬ 
eral,  only  50  cent*  an  acre  down,  the  balance 
in  six  annual  paymeuts  at  7  per  cent  interest. 

This oBer  will  bo  open  only  between  the  1st 
day  ot  March  and  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1884. 

First  applicants  Will  have  llieir choice  from 
the  entire  field  without  reserve. 

FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED. 

At  these  prices  aud  terms.  EVERY  FA  R- 
MER,  EVERY  FARMER’S  SON,  EVERY 
CLERK.,  EVERY  MECHANIC,  EVER  Y  LA¬ 
BORING  MAN,  can  secnre  a  borne  with  the 
smallest  possible  outlay. 

It  presents  the  opportunity  lor  every  one  to 
secure  160  ucres  oi  his  own  choice  ot  land 
lor  only  $80  down  and  six  nnirtial  payments 
of  $66  67  with  interest. 

It  is  the  most  liberal  oiler  ever  made  by  nuy 
Railroad  Land  Grunt  Company.  The  terms 
are  better  thRU  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Government,  and  the  lauds  included  in  the 
offer  are  the  most  productive  ol  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  lands  in  the  United  Slates. 

They  are  the  Cheapest  lands  considering 
location  aud  quality,  in  tho  United  States, 
and  every  home-seeker  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  oiler  without  delay. 

Write  lor  Maps,  general  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  and  other  information  to 

J.  B.  POWER, 

LAND  AND  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSIONER, 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn. 


IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF 


NOR  HAN, POLK,  MARSH  ALL. KITTSON, 
in  Minnesota,  outside  of  alive  mile  limit  irom 
the  road,  will,  duritig  the  year  1881,  he  sold 
to 


.  piaW£^9RJes. 

Tone,ToRDli,Worim3iisltjp  aM  Duality. 


WILLIAM  KRAUS  A  CO. 

Not.  204  and  20S  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  ixa  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y, 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

r  -TL/mCarrsuFR  a  Kin 


l WD  IMSHERanoLiVELER. 

ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  {TFBI 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


Were  Sow  17  apd  Planted  iq  I553,with|  ^ 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.’s 

SEEDS  and  plants 

CATALOGUE  FOR  IS54.FREE  TO  ALL. 

PBter  HendBrSOm  \  Co.,  ?  35 &37  CorUarjdt SkNewYork. 


Easy  to  Work.  Hi  rung  nnd  Durable. 

Most  Reliable  Mower  In  U»e. 

_  TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 

**  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOPS  8  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 

IHE  COMB  AULT’S 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM! 


AllXllXiTi  uxjJUJki  x  uu  AiVLiirjoijiijaj  i-i ,  , y  auu  ilj m 


Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
am^  reliable  Veteri- 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  take^  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  i.i  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect,  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical  . 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
00.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land, 'Ohio.  fair  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 

C1ARD8.  SO  assorted  Chromes  (new)  wllh  mime  and 
/  0  latest  songs,  10c.  Capitol  <-’ard  Co,,  Hurtford,  Ct. 

m7w7  dumham 

has  mrojiTitD 

90  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Ever  Imported 

From  France  to  America, 

«  Whoso  Purity  of  Blood  Is  eUnlill.-hcd  by  their 

Sum-*  111  the  Perohe- 

>k  „f  France,  which 
Draft  Horse  Record  of 

published  n  25*&00 
Momely  illustrated 
for  uJsE  containing 

8TALLI0HS  AflABES 

Now  on  hund.  All  Stallion*  Guaranteed  Breeder*. 

Catalogue  free.  Addle*.,  M.  W.  DUNUA  M,  Wuyue, 
Du  Pagoflo.,  Illinois.  (85  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  C, 
A  NeW.  R’y, 


NEARLY  HALF  A  MILLION 


Vol.  XLIII  No.  1782 


NEW  YOKE,  MARCH  22  i»e4 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  tn  the  year  1887.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Confess  at  Washington.! 


than  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary -sized  man,  thus 
adding  to  the  appearance  of  “legginess.” 

In  his  present  form  the  steer  made  simply  a 
creditable  appearance  at  the  show,  not  rank¬ 
ing  at  all  with  the  best.  The  University  ex¬ 
hibit  was  not  made  to  compete  for  premiums, 
but  to  illustrate  what  any  good  farmer  may 
do  with  profit.  This  steer  was  on  grass  during 
the  Summer  of  1883.  For  a  year  before  the 
show  he  had  had  full  feeding  of  grain,  mainly 
com  on  the  ear.  He  had  been  housed  during 
Winter  and  put,  on  pasture  in  Summer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  November  1,  last,  he  had 
gained  045  pounds — 400  during  the  last  six 
months.  He  gained  40  pounds  during  the  first 
12  days  of  November.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
absolute  certainty  in  comparing  weights  taken 
at  short  intervals,  as  a  trifle  more  or  less  thirst 
at  last  drinking  makes  considerable  difference 
in  weight,  on  account  of  the  extra  quantity  of 
w’ater  a  thirsty  animal  is  sure  to  drunk,  which 
must  add  proportionately  to  its  weight. 

G.  E.  MORROW. 

Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111, 


cattle  when  stall-fed  are  generally  fed  too 
much.  Over-work  is  over-work,  whether  in 
the  nature  of  periodical  or  continuous  gorg¬ 
ing,  it  makes  but  little  difference.  If  there  is 
more  food  put  into  the  stomach  than  can  be 
digested  and  afterwards  assimilated,  then 
there  is  loss.  The  surplus  is  thrown  out  of  the 
stomach  and  voided  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
goes  into  the  manure  pile.  This  is  good  for 
the  manure  pile,  but  not  quite  so  sensible  from 
the  granary  view  of  the  matter.  As  a  rule, 
when  cattle  are  fed  meal  to  make  beef,  they 
are  given  from  one-third  to  one-half  too  much 
at  a  time. 

HOW  TO  FEED. 

Cattle  should  have  but  two  feedings  of  meal 
in  24  hours.  Some  feeders  keep  hay  before 
their  cattle  all  the  time,  and  thus  allow  them 
to  eat  all  they  wish.  When  eating  meal,  cat¬ 
tle  will  not  eat  so  much  hav;  hence  it  is  well 
to  give  them  an  extra  feeding  of  hay  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  They  should  be  given  hay 
so  that  they  can  eat  some  of  it  before  and  after 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD 


HEREFORD-SHORT-HORN  STEER, 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS, 


q  CoX-tr' 9  E  P^sent,  at  Fig.  93,  a 
i  -yVQ  likeness,  from  a  photo- 
(7  'i  NfV  f  y  7  &  graph,  of  oue  of  the 
.  sleera  s'10wn  by  the  II- 

IJlj  m  HI  I  linois  Industrial  Uuiver- 
pA  P  rx  IF  sity  at  the  stock  show  at 

llli  Qll!  ril  f  Chicago.  HeisaHere- 

ys  ford-Short-hom  cross, 

81  months  old ,  weighing, 

'  (vx  i  isTTSv  at  botne’  1,780  pounds. 
X  He  is  au  animal  of  good 

form,  good  skin  and 
a  y  ''"v-  *  o  coat,  not  thoroughly 

6  “ripe”  as  yet.  Thepho- 

Cy  tograph  is  life-like,  but 

illustrates  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  pho¬ 
tography.  The  camera  was  on  a  lower  level 


TOO  OFTEN  AND  TOO  MUCH. 

I  SEE  it  announced  that  Dr.  Sturtevant  has 
discovered  that  it  is  better  to  give  cattle  only 
two  meals  a  day  when  fattening.  I  suppose 
he  means  by  this  statement  that  two  meals  of 
condensed  food  in  the  form  of  meal  are  suffi¬ 
cient.  This  agrees  with  my  own  observation 
and  practice  for  several  years.  The  stomach 
needs  to  be  emptied  to  keep  up  its  tone  and  to 
cause  an  appetite.  The  digestive  apparatus  is 
not  fitted  for  “'perpetual  motion.”  or  at  least 
it  ought  not  to  be  made  so ;  aud  when  this  is 
attempted  the  machinery  gets  quickly  out  of 
order.  In  connection  with  this  fact  there  is 
another  which  the  Doctor  may  not  have  dis¬ 
covered,  but  which  I  will  mention,  namely: 


HEREFORD  SHORT-HORN  STEER.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  93. 


the  meal-ration,  in  order  that  both  kinds  of 
feed  may  be  mixed  together  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  rumen  to  induce  rumination  and  to 
prolong  the  period  of  the  absorption  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach.  The  best  way  to  give 
meal  is  with  roots,  and.  in  the  absence  of 
these,  to  chop  or  cut  hay  and  mix  it  with  the 
meal  ration,  the  whole  being  wetted.  This 
system  of  feeding  will  insure  a  more  perfect 
mastication,  as  well  as  rumination  and  diges¬ 
tion-all  three  important  and  really  parts  of 
a  perfect  system  of  feeding  any  animal  of  this 
genus. 

WASTE  IN  CORN  MEAL. 

In  feeding  clear  corn  meal  there  is  always  a 
waste  proportionate  to  the  amount  fed  in  a 
double  sort  of  ratio.  A  close  examination  of 
the  excrement  will  always  show  this.  Other 
foods  taken  iuto  the  stomach  with  it  help  in 
its  digestion.  Bran  should  always  be  mixed 
with  it.  Without  going  iuto  the  chemistry  of 
the  matter,  it  may  he  sutlicieut  to  say  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  on  a  ration  of 
bran,  corn  meal  and  linseed  meal,  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  three,  two  and  one  respect¬ 
ively,  cattle  will  grow  faster  than  when  fed 
the  same  measure  of  clear  corn  meal. 

STOMACHS  DIFFER. 

Two  head  of  cattle  of  the  same  age  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side  may  eat  alike,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  digest  alike.  The  difference 
in  this  respect  should  be  carefully  noticed, 
and  the  animals  be  fed  accordingly — each  get¬ 
ting  more  or  less  than  the  other  according  to 
its  ability  to  digest  its  food.  The  difference  in 
digestion  may  be  detected  by  the  condition  of 
the  excrement  as  well  as  by  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  animal.  A  looseness  of  the 
bowels  indicates  too  much  food,  although  it 
may  exist  from  other  causes.  Cold  horns  and 
a  light  skin  show  that  the  animal  does  not  get 
food  enough  or  has  poor  digestion,  which 
makes  a  feeble  circulation  of  the  blood,  of 
which  no  doubt  there  is  a  scanty  supply. 
Such  an  animal  must  have  a  variety  of  food 
and  be  kept  out  of  the  cold.  A  moderate  dose 
of  stimulants  daily  will  do  it  good. 

YOUNG  THINGS. 

Sudden  changes  of  food  should  always  be 
avoided  with  young  animals  Lt  is  the  best 
plan  to  give  them  bran,  or  ground  oats,  mixed 
with  one-fourth  of  linseed  meal,  and  to  make 
this  food  uniform  throughout  the  entire  Win¬ 
ter.  They  should  be  fed  regularly,  as  two 
meals  crowded  into  the  stomach  too  close  to¬ 
gether  are  likely  to  produce  disarraugement 
and  scours. 

ENSILAGE. 

RICHAHD  GOODMAN,  JR. 

That  is  a  capital  two-inch  editorial  in  the 
Rural  of  March  1,  on  the  ensilage  craze,  it 
gives  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  For  the 
butter-maker,  ensilaged  food  can  be  of  but 
little  value:  a  few  roots  to  keep  the  bowels  in 
good  order,  and  what  need  of  all  this  wet 
stuff?  In  fact,  admirable  butter  can  be  made 
and  excellent  cattle  raised  in  New  England 
on  corn-meal,  bran  and  hay,  all  dry,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else  whatever.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  for  the  butter-maker,  roots  are  an  unne¬ 
cessary  expense,  much  more  so  ensilage. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  a  farm  in 
New  England  on  which,  for  a  dozen  years,  a 
herd  of  20  or  80  Jerseys  have  been  kept,  which 
have  averaged  800  pounds  of  butter  a  year  on 
grass  only  in  the  Summer,  and  one  quart  of 
corn-meal,  three  quarts  of  bran  and  20  pouuds 
of  hay  a  day  in  the  Winter,  and  during  these 
dozen  years  they  have  had  neither  ensi¬ 
lage  nor  roots:  yet  the  butter  from  those  cattle 
brings  60  cents  a  pound  the  year  round,  and 
has  taken  first  prizes  in  famous  dairy  shows, 
and  the  cattle  bred  at  this  farm  have  taken 
first  prizes  at  State  fairs.  Why  bother  about 
silos  and  ensilage? 

Some  enthusiasts  would  reply,  “By  using  en¬ 
silage  at  £2  a  ton,  you  can  sell  your  hay  at  $14 
a  ton.”  In  the  first  place,  it  is  yet  undecided 
whether  ensilage  and-grain  butter  is  equal  in 
quality  to  hay-aud-grain  butter.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  doubt  the 
figures  given  ns  even  by  the  most  conservative 
of  the  ensilagists.  No  two  Of  them  yet  agree 
in  regard  to  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
ensilage  crops,  much  less  in  regard  to  the 
average  cost  per  ton — not  put  into  t hr  silo,  but 
fed  to  the  stock— that  is  where  we  want  to 
know  the  cost,  for  then  we  shall  have  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  and  repairing  the  silos  in¬ 
cluded.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  as  long 
as  land  does  not  cost  more  than  $50  to  $100  an 
acre,  and  help  does  not  cost  less  than  $1.50  to 
$2  a  day,  hay  will  be  just  as  cheap  to  feed  as 
ensilage.  And  hay  will  be  a  great  deal  better 
for  butter,  in  the  opinion  of  careful  butter 
makers,  for  many  a  long  day  yet. 

For  milk  producers,  the  use  of  ensilage  may 
have  much  to  commeud  it.  Where  quantity 
of  milk  regardless  of  quality  is  sought  for, 
ensilage,  like  brewers’  grains,  may  be  very 
profitably  fed;  at  all  events,  it  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  safe  and  lawful  substitute  for  the  pump 


in  increasing  the  amount  of  the  Winter  pro¬ 
duct.  I  observe  that  those  who  advocate  en¬ 
silage  most  loudly  are  generally  men  who  are 
spending  other  people’s  money,  not  their  own; 
or  they  are  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  the  sale  of  ensilage  supplies,  from  cement 
to  seed  coni.  I  can  imagine  it  to  be  most 
enjoyable  to  make  and  fill  silos  if  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  for  the  masons  and  the  machines 
aud  the  men  ou  the  farm !  But  this  is  a  sen¬ 
sation  we  do  not  all  experience. 

I  am  not  eondemuiug  all  ensilage  under  all 
circumstances  and  for  all  purposes.  For  the 
milk  producer,  for  the  beef  producer,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  the  raiser  of  sheep  aud  poultry,  ensi¬ 
lage  may  be  of  value;  but  here  its  value  may 
be  offset  by  its  cost;  but.  for  the  breeders  of 
fine  butter  stock  aud  for  the  makers  of  fine 
butter,  ensilage  would  appear  to  be  wholly 
unnecessary  aud  possibly,  decidedly  harmful. 

Certainly,  the  subject  will  bear  a  good  deal 
more  investigation. 

fit'll)  Crops. 

GBxpcnmcttt  (Svounds  0t‘  the  $uval 
DtcuHBorhcr. 

THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN. 

The  originator  of  this  corn  wrote  us  two 
years  ago  as  follows:  “  1  have  cultivated  it 
for  20  years.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  ears 
have  been  raised  to  the  acre— 115  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  It  ripens  in  l.H)  days,  and  grows 
to  the  average  bight  of  about  five  feet,  vary¬ 
ing  somewhat  according  to  soil.  It  is  sure  to 
produce  three  cal’s  to  a  stalk.  It  is  from 
eight  to  ten-rowed— generally  eight — the  best 
ears  averaging  57  kernels  to  the  row.  The 
cob  is  of  a  pink  color,  the  kernel  very  broad 
and  quite  deep.  The  color  varies  from  light 
buff  to  a  reddish-orange.  The  cob  is  small. 

It  makes  meal  of  the  first  quality,  aud  may  be 
grown  from  Texas  to  Maine — from  New  York 
to  California.” 

An  examination  of  a  peck  of  ears  which  he 
(the  originator)  kindly  sent  to  us  corroborated 
—in  so  far  as  they  could— his  own  report,  aud 
we  resolved  to  raise  a  quantity  of  it  and  to 
risk  it  in  our  next  seed  distribution.  A  poor, 
well-worn,  saudv-loam  field  was  selected  for 
its  cultivation.  The  land  was  plowed  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  weather  permitted,  and 
well  mellowed  and  leveled  with  the  Acme 
Harrow.  Eight  hundred  pouuds  of  the  Mapes 
Corn  Manure  were  broadcasted  and  harrowed 
in.  On  May  9th  the  corn  was  planted  with 
the  Farmers’  Friend  Drill.  This  plants  two 
drills  at  once  four  feet  apart,  dropping  a 
single  kernel  every  10,  15,  or  20  inches  apart, 
as  desired.  A  reversible  marker,  attached 
behind,  makes  ft  mark  which  the  horses  aud 
machine  are  to  straddle  for  the  next  two  drills. 
It  works  admirably.  With  this  machine  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  or  may  not  be  drilled  in  with  the 
corn,  and  by  using  different  plates  the  seed 
may  be  dropped  iu  checks  at  any  distance 
desired.  In  this  case  a  boy  rides  on  a  little 
seat  in  front,  moving  a  lever  at  every  check. 
The  coru  may  be  planted  at  any  depth,  aud 
the  draft  of  the  machine  is  such  that  two  light 
horses  may  work  it  all  day  without  undue 
fatigue. 

The  seed  germinated  finely,  and  the  drills 
could  soon  be  traced  by  the  little  greeu  plants 
all  growing  in  lines  as  straight  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  by  hand  under  cords  stretched  at 
equal  distances  across  the  long,  narrow  Geld. 
Soon,  however,  the  moles  which  infested  the 
land  began  their  destructive  work.  They 
would  follow  tbe  drills  sometimes  for  20  feet, 
whether  to  eat  the  roots  or  what  remained  of 
the  kernel,  or  for  some  other  inscrutable  pur¬ 
pose,  we  cau  not  say.  The  plants  were  destroy 
ed  aud  a  replanting  of  such  drills  was  made  by 
hand  on  May  24,  and  it  was  thought  one-third 
of  Jbe  entire  field  was  gone  over.  This  was 
done  to  little  purpose,  as  the  moles  soon 
opened  the  same  runs,  aud  for  the  most  part 
again  destroyed  the  seeds  or  plants.  It  was 
cultivated  June  6  with  a  shallow-running 
cultivator  between  the  drills,  and  by  hoe  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  and  kernels  were  again 
dropped  in  the  many  missing  places,  again  to 
no  purpose.  The  stand  was  but  two-tnirds  of 
what  it  ought,  to  have  been.  It  was  again 
cultivated  June  22,  July  5  aud  August  5. 
The  corn  was  ripe  August  25.  Up  to  July  5 
the  season  was  favorable,  though,  perhaps,  a 
little  cold,  aud  the  corn  was  deemed  very 
promising,  After  that  a  drought  com¬ 
menced  which,  in  this  light  soil,  was  seen  to 
affect  the  corn  at  once.  Growth  ceased,  the 
leaves  curled,  no  sets  formed,  and  the  meas¬ 
ured  yield  was  but  82  bushels  of  ears  to  the 
acre.  The  stalks  grew  to  the  bight  of  from 
eight  to  nine  feet.  Few  bore  two  ears— many 
were  barren. 

Never  did  a  corn-field  receive  better  care. 
Not  a  weed  was  permitted  to  grow,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season  the  soil  was  kept  as  mel¬ 
low  and  as  level  as  a  garden  patch  of  onions. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  think  that  the  yield 


would  have  been  greater  had  we  “hilled  up.” 
But  we  believe  that  moisture  is  conserved  by 
flat  cultivation,  aud  that  neither  chemical 
fertilizers  nor  weekly  cultivation  will  bring  a 
fine  crop  of  corn  on  a  light,  leachy  soil  in  dry 
weather. 

THE  RURAL  BLOUNT’S  CORN. 

This  was  originally  Blount’s  White  Prolific, 
now  greatly  changed  by  years  of  selection 
and  crossing.  Ever  since  we  distributed  this 
remarkable  variety  of  corn,  we  have  selected 
our  seed  ears  with  great  care,  aud  the  change 
thus  wrought  is  now  very  marked.  We  have 
never  used  an  ear  of  corn  for  seed  that  grew 
upon  a  plant  bearing  more  than  one  stalk. 
Thus  the  suckering  propensity  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Suckers  are  rarely 
seen.  We  select  the  most  perfect  ears  from 
the  earliest- maturing,  shortest  plants,  which 
bear  the  greatest  number  of  ears,  and  those 
lovrest  on  the  stalks.  Thus  it  ripens  two 
weeks  earlier  than  it  did  at  first,  and  the  plants 
do  not  grow  as  tall  by  from  two  to  four  feet. 
For  several  years  we  raised  a  small  plot  far 
away  from  the  main  plot.  On  this  the  tassels 
of  all  faulty  plants  were  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  appeared,  and  pollen  from  the  best 
plants  of  the  field  was  used  to  pollenate  the 
silk  of  the  others. 

Half-a-mile  from  the  Rural  Union  Com,  on 
a  strong  clay  loam,  we  last  year  raised  our 
Rural  Blount  Coru.  The  land— 15-16  of  an 
acre— had  been  in  grass  for  several  years. 
Twenty  tons  of  coarse  barn-yard  manure 
were  plowed  under,  and  15  bushels  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes  were  spread  and  harrowed  in. 
The  corn  was  planted  by  hand  iu  drills  four 
feet  apart— single  kernels  15  inches  apart  in 
the  drills.  All  but  10  rows  to  the  east  were 
cultivated  flat.  In  August,  after  a  dry  spell, 
these  10  rows  were  the  first  to  suffer,  and  as 
the  drought  continued  the  stalks  turned  yel¬ 
low,  while  the  plants  of  the  rest  of  the  field 
were  still  green  and  growing,  A  better 
marked  case  of  the  advantage  of  flat  cultiva¬ 
tion  over  hilling  up,  in  dry  weather,  we  have 
never  seen.  The  yield  of  the  entire  plot  was 
at  the  rate  of  160  bushels  of  ear  corn  to  the 
acre 

TESTS  OF  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES  CON¬ 
TINUED. 

Arundell  Rose.  Test  65  B.  From  Hiram 
Sib'ey  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  reader 
will  refer  to  othei  reports  for  the  kind  of  soil 
of  the  “B”-plot.  Seed  pieces  and  distance 
apart  the  same  as  iu  all  other  testa;  cultiva¬ 
tion  fiat;  800  pounds  of  potato  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  used  to  the  acre.  The  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  580.  SO  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Among  the  largest,  five  weighed  three  pounds 
nine  ounces.  Large  and  small,  142,296  to  the 
acre,  or  9  4-5  to  the  bill.  Rose  skin,  eyes  as  in 
Early  Rose.  Quite  late.  Eaten  Oct.  16: 
white  flesh,  mealy,  mild  flavor. 

Dakota  Red.  Test  66  B.  From  Sibley  & 
Co.  Yield  314.60.  Best  five  weighed  two 
pounds  8}{  ounces.  Large  and  small,  84.216  to 
the  acre,  or  5  4-5  to  the  hilL  Skin  rose-pink 
or  light  purple,  Prominent  eyes;  not  very 
even  surface;  oblong,  irregular,  flattened. 
Eaten  March  2d,  the  flesh  was  rather  dark  and 
the  quality  not  of  the  best, 

Jones’s  Prize-taker.  Test  68.  From  J. 
A.  Everett,  Watsoutown,  Pa.  Yield  252.12 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed  two 
pounds  oVj  ounces.  Large  aud  small,  79,800  to 
the  acre,  or  to  a  hill.  General  appearance 
that  of  Early  Rose  with  a  lighter  skin.  Quite 
early.  Flesh  yellowish-white — quality  best. 

Seedling.  Test  69  B.  From  D.  N.  West, 
Hayden,  Gallatin  Co.,  Montana.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  West’s  lettei :  “  It 
is  a  seedling  without  name.  Planted  one  eye 
in  a  hill  18  inches  apart,  rows  31.;,  feet  apart, 
irrigated  three  times,  hoed  once,  plowed  once. 
They  grew  very  large  with  few  small  ones. 
The  largest  weighed  4 pouuds  (!),  aud  to-day 
1  can  select  out  of  every  hundred  pouuds,  as 
they  come,  20  potatoes  that  will  weigh  one 
pound  each.” 

The  Rural  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  399.3 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed  three 
pounds  three  ounces.  Large  and  small  104,544 
to  the  acre,  or  7  1-5  to  a  hill.  Very  smooth, 
shapely;  eyes  not.  deep,  light-buff  skiu.  The 
engravings  showu  at  figures  94  and  95,  by  two 
different  artists,  of  the  same  potato,  show  the 
characteristic  shape.  Quite  early.  Eaten 
Oct.  7:  quite  breaking  and  fine-grained,  but 
not  quite  dry. 

Seedling.  Test  70  B.  From  M.  L.  Heltzel, 
Colfax,  Whitman  Co.,  W.  T.,  who  wrote:  “  I 
send  you  a  cross  between  a  late  white  potato 
(name  unknown)  and  the  Early  \  ermont. 
Both  the  white  aud  red  were  raised  from  one 
small  potato,  one  side  of  which  was  red  the 
other  white.”  The  white  yielded  882,71 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed  three 
pounds  2)4  ounces.  Large  und  small,  68,970 
to  the  acre,  or  to  the  bill.  White  skiu: 
tuber  the  shape  of  the  Early  Rose.  Straggles 
in  the  hill.  Eaten  Oct.  8:  rather  dark  in 
places;  not  dry.  Early.  The  red  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  yielded  at  the  rate  of  564.66  bushels 


to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed  four  pounds 
eight  ounces.  Large  and  small,  99,220  to  the 
acre,  oj-  6  5-6  to  the  hill.  Light,  bright  purple 
skin,  streaks  of  buff  showing  occasionally. 
Shape  long,  round,  rather  deep,  and  with 
numerous  eyes.  Straggles  in  the  hill.  Eaten 
Oct.  20:  rather  dark  flesh,  dry,  nutty.  Quite 
early,  though  later  than  the  other. 


Various. 


RAYS. 


TO  FORM  A  LAWN. 


Making  the  Lawn.— If  about  to  form  a  new 
lawn,  be  it  large  or  small,  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  a  good  job  of  it.  Whether  prepared  by 
plow  or  spade,  the  laud  should  be  subsoiled 
aud  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  good,  or  sur¬ 
face  soil,  at  the  top,  and  the  subsoil  iu  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  before,  A  good  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  is  highly  beneficial.  It  should 
be  turned  under,  but  kept  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  of  immediate  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  young  grass.  Wheu  preparing 
the  ground,  it  is  well  to  remove  what  rocks 
or  stumps  may  be  within  a  foot  of  the  surface. 
This  subsoiliug  will  not  only  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  grass,  but  also  to  whatever  trees 
or  shrubs  are  to  be  grown  upon  the  space.  It 
will  likewise  lessen  the  severity  of  Summer’s 
drought.  To  make  a  really  good  job,  the 
ground  should  be  prepared  in  the  Fall  and 
left  unfinished  till  Spring,  by  which  time 
rains,  frost  aud  snow  will  have  settled  it  so 
that  all  unevenness  is  readily  discovered  and 
then  easily  mended.  But  if  we  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  our  ground  in  Spring  to  be  laid  down  to 
grass  at  once,  wherever  stumps  or  stones 
have  been  removed  the  soil  should  be  firmly 
packed  from  the  bottom  up;  then  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lot  should  be  properly  leveled, 
trod  or  rolled.  Whether  we  sow  or  sod  our 
lawns,  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  Spring  as 
the  ground  is  in  mellow,  working  order,  so  as 
to  give  the  grass  a  good  chance  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  dry,  warm  Summer  sets  iu. 
Whether  level,  rolling,  or  sloping,  the  surface 
of  the  lawn  should  be  smooth  aud  even,  with¬ 
out  any  puckers,  bumps  or  hollows,  aud  so 
disposed  that  in  Summer  or  Winter,  water 
will  not  lodge  iu  pools  in  any  part  of  it.  Good 
drainage  is  very  imporlaut,  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  the  grass,  but  also  for  that  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  other  plants.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  banks  such  as  those  around  the  house, 
also  a  12  or  20-inch  wide  strip  along  the 
edges  of  the  walks  or  roadways,  should  be 
sodded  rather  tbau  sown,  but  broad,  open 
spaces,  as  the  body  of  the  lawn,  may  as  well  be 
seeded  down  as  sodded.  An  old  cow  pasture 
yields  excellent  sod. 

Walks,  more  especially  foot-paths,  should 
enter  from  the  highway  just  about  where 
one  would  vPish  to  come  in  any  way.  In  the 
case  of  small  house -lots,  in  most  of  them  a 
straight  pathway  from,  the  street  to  the  front 
door  is  the  most  desirable,  but  if  a  carriage¬ 
way  to  the  door  is  required,  a  straight  road 
would  be  impracticable.  If  there  is  but  one 
entrance-gate,  the  carriage  road  should  pass 
around  a  circle  or  oval  grass  plot;  but  if  we 
may  have  two  entrance  gates,  then  the  road 
may  assume  a  horse  shoe  form;  but  iu  either 
case  I  should  dlsadvise  a  straight  pathway, 
also,  from  the  door  to  the  street.  A  path  or 
*  roadway  should  run  arouud  at  least  one  side 
of  the  house,  from  the  frout  to  the  rear  door, 
and  elsewhere  where  necessary;  but  no 
more  paths  should  be  made  than  are  abso¬ 
lutely  required.  The  beauty  of  a  walk,  to  a 
great  exteut,  consists  iu  its  meaning.  There 
is  no  overcoming  the  straight  road  from  the 
street,  but  elsewhere,  if  practicably,  and  as 
convenieut,  a  curved  walk  is  prettier  than  a 
straight  oue.  But  the  curve  should  be  an 
easy,  graceful  one,  and  not  at  all  so  much 
beut  as  to  appear  inconveniently  rouudabout, 
or  incite  an  inclination,  wheu  iu  a  hurry,  to 
leave  it  or  take  a  short  cut.  Avoid  an  S 
curve  of  any  grade;  it  is  meaningless;  also 
wiggle  or  scroll  curves— they  are  silly.  Car¬ 
riage  ways  iu  small  places  may  be  eight  feet 
wide.  Main  walks  should  be  six  feet  wide, 
a  ad  secondary  ones,  five  or  four  feet.  W  alks 
should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  two  persons 
to  walk  abreast  comfortably. 

What  treeh  to  tlant  upou  our  lawus  and 
around  our  homes  depends  ou  a  variety  of 
circumstances;  individual  cases  require  in¬ 
dividual  directions.  Shelter  from  the  north, 
northwest  and  northeast  winds  is  accessary. 
A  close  belt  of  White  or  Norway  Spruces,  or 
of  Austrian,  Scotch,  Red  or  White  Fines  may 
answer  this  purpose.  A  single  or  double  row 
of  shade-trees  along  the  street  side- walks  in 
front  of  our  houses,  imparts  a  cosy,  homey, 
comfortable  appearance  to  our  domiciles. 
Sugar  and  Norway  Maples  aud  American 
Elms  are  admirable  street  trees.  These  and 
Red  Maple,  American  Liuden,  Black  Walnut, 
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Oaks,  Tulip  Tree  aud  Honey-locust  make  good 
shade  trees,  should  we  need  them  around  our 
houses  or  elsewhere.  But  unless  required  for 
shade,  we  should  not  have  large  trees  grow¬ 
ing  close  to  or  near  our  houses,  but  rather 
towards  the  outside  edge  of  our  lots;  and 
should  the  street  or  neighborhood  be  well 
furnished  with  large  trees,  we  may  dispense 
with  them,  and  include  Yellow-Wood, 
“Flowering”  Thorns,  Magnolias,  Snow-Drops, 
Judas-Tree,  Dogwood,  Kodreuteria,  aud  other 
lesserhut  haudsome  flowering  trees;or  Ginkgo, 
Cut  leaver]  Birch,  Cut-leaved  Alder  and  other 
comely  and  graceful  trees;  also  some  ever¬ 
green  trees  which  appear  most  beautiful  when 
young,  and  can  with  benefit  to  their  form  aud 
appearance  be  kept  under  20  feet  for  over  20 


I  salt  hay,  lawn-mowings  or  other  "come-at- 
able”  material  to  preserve  the  ground  com¬ 
paratively  moist  and  cool.  If  you  have  not 
separate  beds  for  roses,  you  may  grow  them 
in  front  of  your  shrubbery  clumps. 

*** 

Flower-beds,  so  far  assize  and  number  are 
concerned,  will  depend  on  the  supply  of  hardy 
or  tender  plants  at  command.  The  old  style 
of  flower-garden,  consisting  of  a  lot  of  beds  of 
all  manner  of  geometrical  forms,  grouped 
together  on  the  lawn,  as  represented  in  most 
gardening  books,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  error, 
and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  progressive 
floriculture.  Besides,  it  can  only  be  used  for 
tender  plants,  as  geraniums,  altemantheras, 
coleus  or  the  like.  Circles,  ovals,  oblong 
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yeans.  For  instance,  the  Broad-leaved  Hem¬ 
lock,  Weeping,  Norway,  Eugeltnanu’s  and 
Blue  Spruces;  Nordmann’s,  Oriental,  Doug¬ 
las,  Cilicia,  Pinsapo  aud  other  Firs;  and  Swiss 
Stone,  Mugho,  Umbrella  aud  Sun  raj’  Pines. 
*** 

What  siircbs  to  plant  is  not  of  such  mo¬ 
ment  as  trees,  as  no  matter  how  large  they 
may  grow,  we  may  shift  them  at  will  with 
fair  certainty  of  success.  Among  deciduous 
shrubs  the  Japau  Suowball,  Dwarf  Horse- 
Chestnut.  Azaleas,  Large  flowered  Pauicled 
Hydrangea,  forsythias,  Japan  quinces, 
althseas,  Chinese  and  African  tamarix  and 
the  like,  are  showy,  well-knowu  meritorious 
shrubs  And  I  should  especially  add  Xan- 
thoceras  sorbi folia,  a  little  tree  with  bunches 
of  blossoms  not  unlike  those  of  a  horse  chest¬ 
nut,  aud  which  blooms  when  two  or  three 
feet  high.  Evergreens  should  include  such 
beautiful  arbcr-vitaes  as  George  Peabody, 


figures,  and  plain  beds  of  like  easy  pattern 
are  the  most  appropriate,  no  matter  what  we 
wish  to  grow  in  them,  or  what  pattern  we 
wish  to  displaj’  with  the  plants  used  in  filling 
them.  Remember  that  it  is  not  in  the  size, 
form,  or  uumber  of  beds  that  the  beauty  of  a 
flower-garden  consists,  but  in  the  flowers 
themselves:  therefore  make  the  beds  to  best 
suit  the  flowers.  A  multitude  of  little  beds 
show  bad  taste:  besides,  they  cause  much 
more  trouble  to  keep  them  in  good  trim  than 
the  same  space  would  in  moderately  large 
ones.  They  may  be  made  near  the  house, 
near  the  margin  of  the  lawn,  by  the  road¬ 
side,  or  in  any  other  desirable  place,  provid¬ 
ing you  do  not  cut  up  the  middle  of  yourlawu 
with  them.  Sometimes  we  observe  tbe  little 
grass  plot  in  front  of  a  suburban  house,  with 
oue  large  flower-bed  in  the  middle  of  it;  tben 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  four  months  of 
geraniums  and  coleuses  are  more  esteemed  tbau 
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Queen  Victoria,  Vervaene’s  and  Hovey’s; 
Goldeu  Yew,  Young's  Golden  Juniper, 
Retiuispora  plumosa  aud  obtusa,  hardy 
rhododendrons  like  Everestiauum,  Daphne 
Cneorum,  and  Andromeda  floribunda.  In 
planting  do  uot  mix  the  evergreens  with  the 
others,  but  keep  each  set,  for  instance,  a 
clump  of  lilacs  or  of  rhixlodeudrous,  b>’  them¬ 
selves.  Plaut  in  beds,*  borders  and  clumps. 
Except  uenr  the  outer-edge  of  your  lawn  or 
near  your  boundary  lines,  do  uot  mar  your 
grass  plot  by  beds  of  shrubs,  or  by  isolated 
specimens  either,  lu  planting,  it  is  worth 
while  to  add  some  good  loam,  removing  some 
of  the  poorest  to  make  room  for  it.  Plaut 
very  firmly,  aud  for  a  year  or  two  mulch  the 
grouud  in  Summer  with  half -rotted  leaves, 


twelve  mouths  of  lawu.  Iu  these  center-beds 
we  seldom  see  hardy  perennials. 

*** 

Hardy  perennials  with  hardj  trees  aud 
shrubs  are  more  eharmiug  to  those  who  know 
aud  really  love  flowers  than  are  the  aristocra¬ 
tic  orchids  and  other  tropical  plants  we  nurse 
iu  grecu-houses.  No  sooner  has  the  snow  dis¬ 
appeared  in  March  or  April,  than  our  lawns 
aud  Intrders  aud  among  the  brushes,  in  fact, 
everywhere,  may  be  ablaze  with  crocuses  and 
snowdrops,  squills,  daffodils,  tuid  a  host  of 
other  early-blooming  bulbs,  soon  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  violets,  Spring  Beauty,  auemoues, 
Blood-root,  guinea  hen  flowers,  and  many  oth 
ers.  Then  in  our  borders  we  can  go  on  with 
pansies,  hyacinths,  tulips,  evergreen  candy¬ 


tuft,  Bleeding  Heart,  ivies,  columbines,  paeon- 
ias,  rockets,  lilies,  Sweet  Williams,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  fraxinella.  bushy  evening  prim¬ 
roses,  bell  flowers,  larkspurs,  yuccas,  scabious, 
scarlet  pentstemon,  variegated  monkshood, 
phloxes,  white  day  lilies,  Closed  Gentiau,  Mist- 
flower.  gailiardias,  Autumn  crocuses,  Japan 
Anemones,  tritoraas.  and  a  multitude  besides. 
If  we  annually  top-dress  our  lawns  with  ma¬ 
nure  or  compost,  the  wild  flowers  planted  in 
the  grass  will  flourish  and  increase  year  af  ter 
year.  Those  in  our  borders  need  plenty  of  sur¬ 
face  food,  but  we  should  avoid  digging  among 
their  roots,  unless,  as  in  tbe  case  of  speedwell, 
phloxes  aud  others  that  soon  form  big  bunch¬ 
es,  they  are  improved  by’  beiug  lifted,  divided 
and  replanted  every  second  year.  We  will 
get  better  effects  in  hardy  plants  by  grouping 
them  in  masses  according  to  their  kinds  than 
by  dotting  them  all  over,  our  lots  But  we 
should  so  arrange  them  that  the  taller  ones 
should  not  smother  the  smaller,  that  all  should 
have  room  enough  to  grow  well  and  display 
themselves  to  ad  vantage,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  scarcity  of  blossoms  at  any  time  from 
March  till  frost  destroys  our  gardens  in  Octo¬ 
ber  or  November.  william  falconer. 
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A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 


NEEDED  IN 


Every  Family. 


LA 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
£  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
\  Biliousness,  Headache, 
pJfV  yii  A»/.  \  Indisposition,  Ac. 

^  v^^J^^WsUPcRlOR TO  PILLS 

g  c\.  vyand  all  other  svstem- 
regulating  medicines. 
mmm  THE  IWt  IS  SMALL, 
TBE  ACTION  PROMPT, 
&  w  the  TASTE  DELICIOUS. 
Mi  VP  frt  Ladies  and  children 

Vy  like  it. 

W  Price,  S5  c«nt».  Large boxti,  BO  cant*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DR"GGISTS. 


|VA  ^>WsupcRIOR  to  pills 

!  -  ’'X.  *  Janet  all  other  system- 
regulating  medicines. 
mmm  THE  DOSE  IS  SMALL, 
Ff  lA/ir  the  ACTION  prompt, 
M.  w  ■»  THE  TASTE  DELICIOUS. 


,o0D’S  SCALE.A^^?g|0N 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co..  Binghamton  N  Y 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “  IMFEEIAL” 
Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 
equipped  with  jointers, 


manufactured  by 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 

FERTILIZERS. 

S75  PREMIUM. 

*5(1  to  the  farmer  raisin*  the  largest  crop  of  pora 
toes  this  year  upon  oue  half  acre  manured  with 
SARDY’SJ*  KRTILI2ERS;  Sii.>  for  the  second  largest. 

bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one-half 
aere  in  by  Alfred  Rose.  Penn  Van  N.  Y  ,  with 
SAKDY’SPHOSPHO  PERUVIAN  UCANO.  Adapted  to 
all  crops. 

Standard  gun rn n teed.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  for  Pam pb let. 

J.  B.  SAltDY  <Jk  SON.  141  Water  St..  N.  Y. 

“THE  UEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST." 

SAW|»yn|||g-£  THRESHERS, 

MILLS,  hllUll]§£a^Ho8SEPowEM, 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes. )  Write  for  Cw  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aiutimin  &  Taylor  Co. .  Ilansdeld,  Ohio. 

“ACME” 

HAY  RICKER 


LOADER  AND  RAKES. 

Protected  by  the  only  Original  Patents. 

This  m  u'liine  is  guaranteed  to  pat  un  more  hay  in 
lifB  time,  ami  less  Ilian  half  the  uost  by  any  other 
kit  wn  method.  One  Ricker  Slid  lv»<i  Rakes  operated  by 
live  employes.  Will  In  one  day  take  from  20  to  30 
acres  of  nay  perfuctiy  clean  from  the  swath  aslort  by 
the  mower,  uml  pitch  the  same  oil  the  stack  or  wagon,  in 
bettor  condition  than  twice  the  force  enn  windrow  aud 
cock  the  same.  It  seldom  got*  out  of  repair,  but  If  It 
should  any  fanner  eim  repair  it.  No  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do  Without  It.  write  tor  price  lists 
terms  and  circular  giving  full  information. 

ACME  HAY  HARVESTER  CO.,  Mfs„  PeorU,  Ill. 


pUsicdlancousi  gulvcrtistng. 

•  _ 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

TONGUELESS. 


More  good  points  tbau  any  Toneueleas  made. 
Strong.  Dur  .  ble,  Licit r  Draft,  Stands  erect 
without  holding.  Has  a  High  Arch.  Easily 
adjusted.  Can  be  turned  short  around  with¬ 
out  ruising  the  plows.  Wood  or  Iron  Beam 
as  desired. 

The  New  Buckeye 

Walking  Cultivator. 


The  Walking  Cultivator  is  sold  with  four 
or  tive  shovels,  aud  has  tbe  best  double- 
acting  SPIRAL  SPRING  iu  the 
market.  With  our  ROTARY 
SHIELDS. 

-AD  DRESS 

P.  P.  MAST  &  Co., 

SPUINfJFIELD.  O. 

ABfSPc&ffiSRSf  soweS  IgSflll 

SSL’ tmrnm™  harrows,  plow  sol- 

.UT,  BRANCH  HOUSES: 

STreel-  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Malr'  Street,  st.  Louis.  MissourL  ' 

.,,;.  a,'k'Vr(rfrV:‘t-  San  Francisco,  California 
kaubas  Lltj.  Missouri,  and  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

nePONY  SAW  MILL 

A  LICHT  POWER  ORtJES  .  T. 

Se.il!-  for  Circular. 

CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

tTHE  PERKINS 
ifglWIND  MILL 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  ttrst  mill.  All  Wind 
.Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address, 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  Ar  Ax  Co.. 

Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka.  Ind. 

ftast  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

Li  «"»?.*  I  '  tctorlooa  at  all  fairs.  Over  9.000  In 
y -  “  actual  use  in  every  State  ami  Terri¬ 

er  ■  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  ns  for  in  vears:  In 
il  Ml  that  tune  nor  oue  has  blown 

,  .  down  without  tower  breaking— a 

record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  tr  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  on an 
days  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills.  Corn  Shelters,  etc.,  etc. 

C  ^AiOFues  free.  CH  ALLEN GK  WIND  Mlt.f.  *  FEED 
MILL  CO..  Batavia.  Ill 

for  Puropins  ortor  Power  \ 

HAND  A >*D  POWER  _ V  ¥ 

Corn  Shellers 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Keeil-t;  rin  tiers  aud  W'M? 

Corn  Cultivators,  GCSsy  vB.  I  1^® 
Iron  Pump-.A..  .  -  i  v 

kirs lilies  IdiBiiictnriBr  3o.. 

Marskules.  LaSallk  Co.  III.  Sr 


iepntation  and  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
'tirrajited.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Flm 
bandwich  Enterprise  Co..  Sando  ich,  IU 

WANTED  2,FN  4  WOMEN  AGENTS.  James 
K.V\  uiTXEY.NuMerynian.Roehester.N.Y 

ROAD  MACHINES 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  improvements  for  making  roads.  Address 

•S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO.* 

Kennett  Square,  Pa„  or  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
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PEA  EXPERIENCE. 


K.  WILLIAMS. 


Which  are  the  best  peas  to  plant  for  fam¬ 
ily  use,  is  an  ever-recurring  question  to  the 
amateur.  If  he  consults  seedsmen’s  cata¬ 
logues  he  finds  so  many  that  are  best  or 
nearly  so  that  he  is  puzzled  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  trying  to  solve  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  my  own  satisfaction  for  the  past  few 
years  with  little  progress.  Sometimes  the 
season,  defective  seed,  or  other  contingency 
prevents  a  fair  determination.  One  season 
my  failure  was  complete,  which  I  attributed 
to  poor  seed,  or  a  too  liberal  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  Caution  in  using  these  in  con¬ 
tact  with  seed  is  advisable.  Thorough  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  soil  is  the  only  absolute  safety  at 
all  times.  Here  are  the  results  of  my  last 
season’s  observations: 

First  trial  seeds  planted  April  21,  1883. 

1.  American  Wonder,  fit  for.table  June  21.  Cl  days. 

2.  Stratagem  “  '*  July  8.  78  “ 

8.  Challenger  “  “  July  10.  80  “ 

4.  Pride  of  the  Market  “  “  July  10.  80  “ 

5.  Little  (Jem  “  "  July  22.  92  “ 

6.  Prem.  Gem  “  “  July  23.  93  “ 

7.  Advancer  “  “  July  28.  98  “ 

8.  First  and  Best  “  “  July  24.  94  •' 

Second  trial,  seeds  planted  May  3,  1883. 

1.  American  Wonder,  lit  for  table  June  27.  55  days. 

2.  Stratagem  “  “  July  12.  70  " 

5.  Little  Gem  *•  “  June  27.  55  *• 

6.  Prem.  Gem  “  “  June  27.  55  “ 

8.  First  and  Best  *•  “  June  24.  52  “ 

Although  there  was  a  difference  of  12  days 
in  planting,  there  is  a  remarkably  wide  mar¬ 
gin  in  the  time  of  maturing.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  notable  in  Nos,  5,  6  and  8,  and  is,  I  think, 
almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  difference 
in  the  soil, as  the  seeds  were  alike  in  both  cases. 
It  also  shows  the  unreliability  of  single  tests 
of  this  kind,  and  the  importance  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  trials  before  arriving  at  positive  conclu¬ 
sions. 

The  American  Wonder  is  a  very  good  early 
dwarf  pea,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
tbe  crop  that  others  have  claimed.  One  pick¬ 
ing  is  all  I  can  obtain.  The  Gems  are  also 
good,  and  from  a  second  trial  [  judge  fully  as 
early,  but  they  were  poor  croppers.  Those 
particular  strains  were  not  particularly  de¬ 
sirable.  I  have  had  better.  The  Advan¬ 
cers  were  badly  mixed,  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  being  true.  First  and 
Best  very  fair,  and  the  most  productive  of  all. 
Stratagem,  fine,  large  and  excellent.  Chal¬ 
lenger,  very  good  and  promising;  not  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  seed  came  up.  Pride 
of  the  Market,  an  extra-fine,  large  pea,  and 
noble  pod;  superior  in  these  respects  to  any  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  quality  was  thought 
to  be  quite  as  good  as  that  of  Stratagem.  I 
shall  try  it  again.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Rural  for  the  privilege  of  test¬ 
ing  the  three  last-named  kinds. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


Care  of  an  Asparagus  Bed.— Samuel 
Hartwell  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  that  he  has  a  bed  of  asparagus  of  an 
acre  and  a-quarter,  which  has  been  planted 
10  or  12  years,  and  which  has  yielded  a  net 
profit  of  $400  in  one  year.  He  usually  man¬ 
ures  in  Spring,  though  the  Fall  might  be 
preferable,  but  the  Spring  is  more  convenient 
because  he  collects  most  of  bis  manure  in  the 
Winter.  It  will  take  all  the  manure  one  can 
afford  to  give  it,  and  tbe  finer  it  is  the  better. 
The  bed  can  only  be  plowed  shallow,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  danger  of  injuring  the  roots. 
He  plows  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  harrows  a  week  or  fortnight  later,  and  as 
late  as  possible  without  injuring  the  shoots, 
goes  over  it  with  a  bush  harrow,  to  make  the 
soil  fine.  He  cuts  from  about  the  30th  of  May 
to  the  20tb  of  June,  though  some  cut  until 
the  4th  of  July.  The  time  depends  somewhat 
on  how  it  sells,  but  too  late  cutting  will  in¬ 
jure  tbe  roots.  In  an  old  bed,  the  rows 
spread  and  make  more  work  hand-weeding. 
He  weeds  only  once  until  after  ceasing  to  cut, 
and  then  goes  over  it  with  a  shares  harrow. 
He  does  not  like  to  have  seedling  plants  come 
up  between  the  rows;  they  are  as  bad  as 
weeds.  Seed-bearing  exhausts  the  ground, 
just  as  cucumbers  allowed  to  go  to  seed  ex¬ 
haust  the  ground  more  than  if  cut  for  pickles. 
He  used  three  or  four  barrels  of  fish-salt  on 
his  asparagus  bed,  but  could  not  say  whether 
it  did  any  good. 


says  that  it  is  a  no  less  fatal  error  to  despise 
labor,  when  regulated  by  intellect,  than  to 
value  it  for  its  own  sake.  We  are  always,  in 
these  days,  trying  to  separate  the  two;  we 
want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking  and 
another  to  be  always  working,  and  we  call  one 
a  gentleman  and  the  other  an  operative; 
whereas  the  workman  ought  often  to  be 
thinking  and  the  thinker  often  to  be  working, 
and  both  should  he  gentlemen  in  the  best 
sense.  As  it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle,  the 
one  envying,  the  other  despising  his  brother, 
and  the  mass  of  society  is  made  up  of  morbid 
thinkers  and  miserable  workers.  Now,  it  is 
only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made 
healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can 
be  made  happy,  and  the  professions  should  be 
liberal,  and  there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in 
peculiarity  of  employment  and  more  in  ex¬ 
cellence  of  achievement. 

A  very  persistent  effort  is  making  to  boom 
the  new  mechanical  device  for  separating  the 
cream  from  milk  by  centrifugal  force,  says 
the  farm  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  No 
doubt  it  can  be  done,  but  as  a  steam  engine  is 
required  to  operate  it,  and  few  dairymen 
have  such  a  thing  in  their  dairies,  the  new 
machine  is  of  very  limited  use. 


Milk  from  Ensilage-fed  Cows.— There  is 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  milk  from 
ensilage-fed  cows  among  Boston  contractors 
and  dealers,  says  the  N.  E.  Homestead.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  milk  will  not  keep  as  well  as 
that  from  cows  fed  on  hay,  and  that  it  is  of 
inferior  quality  when  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  24  hours  after  milking.  A  Fitchburg 
railroad  contractor  refused  to  take  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  dairy  fed  exclusively  on  ensilage 
and  grain.  The  ensilage  ration  had  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  only  one  feed  a  day  before  he  would 
receive  the  milk.  The  same  contractor  com¬ 
plained  of  several  other  ensilage  dairies,  and 
thought  he  might  be  obliged  to  take  the  same 

course  with  them. 

■  ■  »♦« - - 

Annual  Yield  of  Average  Cows.— 
What  is  the  average  yield  of  an  ordinary 
farm  cow  annually!  There  seems  to  be  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  about  it,  says  Henry  Stewart. 
Some  current  estimates  put  it  at  1,80(1  quarts, 
which  is  equivalent  to  six  quarts  a  day  for  300 
days.  This  is  about  the  yield  of  the  best  com¬ 
mon  dairy  cows.  The  writer’s  dairy  herd  of 
selected  and  highly  fed  cows  yielded  seven 
quarts  a  day  for  the  whole  year — tiiat  is, 
counting  in  those  which  were  dr}-  and  waiting 
to  calve.  But  there  are  probably  nine  farm 
dairies  which  give  less  than  an  average  of  five 
quarts  a  day  for  every  one  that  gives  more. 
This  estimate  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
another  question,  viz.,  What  is  the  actual 
value  of  a  quart  of  milk!  A  cow  will  consume 
15  pounds  of  hay  and  six  pounds  of  meal  to 
give  five  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  the  whole 
year,  or  1,800  quarts.  At  $15  a  ton  for  hay 
and  one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound  for  meal , 
which  are  fair  average  values,  the  cost  of  the 
feed  would  be  18%  cents,  equal  to  3%  cents  a 
quart  for  the  milk.  Then  something  should  he 
allowed  for  care,  labor,  wear  and  tear  of  uten¬ 
sils,  and  depreciation  of  the  cows,  which  in  a 
dairy  of  10  cows  would  easily  V>e  equal  to  10 
cents  per  day  for  each,  making,  in  all,  the  cost 
of  milk  5 %  cents  a  quart.  The  Writer  puts  these 
figures  thus  from  a  long  personal  experience 
in  dairying.  Then  it  may  be  asked,  How  do 
the  dairymen  manage  to  live  and  enjoy  their 
being?  As  a  rule  they  live  by  growing  crops, 
but  not  by  feeding  them  to  cows,  and  their  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  is  not  very  exhilarating.  The 
man  who  buys  their  milk  for  obj  cents  a  quart 
and  sells  it  for  8  or  10  cents  has  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  can  be  got  out  of  the  business) 
while  the  dairymen— they  live,  and  that  is 
about  all. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


Working  and  Thinking.— Mr.  Ruskin 


failure;  that  the  Snowflake  is  the  standard  as 
to  smoothness  and  quality — only  lacking  in 
productiveness;  that  no  early  potato  stands  so 
high  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  public  as 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  What  Mr.  TalOOtt  says 
about  potatoes  may  be  trusted  as  the  result  of 

careful  tests . 

Ben  Perley  Poore  says  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  the  same  kind  of  tree 
may  not  be  continued  successively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  same  ground,  and  that 
“every  nurseryman  will  say  that  the  same 
kinds  may  be  raised  on  the  same  piec.e,  not 
merely  twice,  but  twenty  times,  and  with 
the  more  success  the  greater  number  of  repeti¬ 
tions,  but  that  farm  crops  cannot  be  profita¬ 
bly  planted  year  after  year.  Why,  then,  do 
our  leading  nurserymen  branch  out  into  fresh 
grounds,  renting  miles  away  while  their  home 
land  rests,  and  recommend  their  trees  in  their 
catalogues  by  statiug  that  they  are  raised  in 
fresh  ground?  It  Is  not. that  thesimple  growth 
of  carbonaceous,  woody  structure  exhausts  the 
land,  but  that  pernicious  insects  peculiar  to 
each  tree  increase  so  that  tender,  young 
plants  are  liable  to  destruction  by  them.  A 
change  of  crop,  or  a  fallow  starves  these  out, 
and  leaves  the  field  free  for  a  safe  return  to 

the  same  growth . . . 

Another  questionable  statement  is  that 
tillage  land  loses  much  of  its  strength  by 
evaporation,  and  woodland  retains  it  because 
little  evaporation  takes  place  there.  Why, 
then,  is  the  soil  in  regions  of  dry  climates  so 
exceptionally  rich  and  productive  when 
watered?  The  gain  of  soil-strength  in  wood¬ 
lands  is  owing  to  less  surface  evaporation, 
only  so  far  as  the  retention  of  moisture 
through  warm  weather  secures  a  constant 
progress  of  decay  and  reduction  of  the  veget¬ 
able  matter  covering  the  soil.  The  water 
that  evaporates  from  a  bare  fallow  is  distilled 
water  only,  “  pure  as  mountain  dew.” . . 

Wind-Mills. — When  once  adjusted  a  good 
wind-mill  will  not  cost  five  dollars  per  year 
for  repairs  of  every  name  and  nature,  said 
CoL  Wilson  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society . .  *  * . 

Again  he  remarked  that  for  irrigating  an 
ordinary  farm  or  market  garden,  the  small¬ 
est  wheel,  to  lie  of  real  practical  benefit,  should 
be  at  least  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  elevated 
from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  above  the  ground. 
Such  a  wind  engine  would  cost,  all  set  up, 
ready  for  duty,  about.  $300,  besides,  the  pump, 
and  could  be  safely  calculated  to  operate  on 
an  average  about  eight  hours  per  day  through 
the  Summer  months  in  any  locality;  it. could 
be  depended  upon  with  certainty  to  elevate 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water 
in  twenty-hours  to  a  bight  of  fifty  feet,  or  to 
draw  It  from  a  well  twenty-five  feet  deep  and 
raise  it  twenty-five  feet  above  the  surface, 
if  more  water  is  required  tlmu  one  wheel 
of  this  size  will  furnish,  it  will  be  found  in 
most  cases  more  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  than  the  size  beyond  sixteen  feet  in 

diameter . . . . . 

When  Marshall  P.  Wilder  plants  peach 
trees  he  heads  them  down  to  two  feet,  instead 
of  to  four,  as  recommended  by  many  others. . 

In  windy  localities,  says  J.  J.  Thomas,  good 
screens  of  evergreens  on  the  exposed  sides  of 
the  cattle  yards  have  the  three-fold  advantage 
of  ornament,  comfort  to  the  cattle,  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  feed  and  in  saving  of  flesh.  This  kiud 
of  protection  from  wintry  winds,  with  its 
great  saving  and  little  cost,  is  so  important 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  excuse  for  its 

omission  by  any  farmer  . . 

A  Western  paper  advises  adding  salicylic 
acid  to  cider  to  prevent  fermentation.  Any 
drug  that  will  arrest  fermentation  will  as  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  digestion,  and  should  be 
shunned  by  all  who  have  regard  to  their 
health . 


The  water  is  mostly  soft  or  freestone  water, 
very  pure  and  healthful.  The  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  Mobile  Railroad  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  county  north  and  south, 
crossing  the  Tennessee  river  at  Decatur. 

w.  M. 

Indiana. 

Mexico,  Miami  Co.,  March  7. — We  have 
had  a  very  cold  Winter,  the  mercury  having 
fallen  as  low  as  30®  below  zero.  There  were 
about  50  days  of  excellent  sleighiug.  The 
prospect  for  wheat  is  flattering.  Stock  in 
good  condition.  Health  good.  N.  b.  h. 

Kangris. 

Burlingame,  Osage  Co,,  Feb.  24. — The 
last  two  months  have  been  exceptionally  cold 
compared  with  the  four  years  we  have  lived 
in  Kansas.  January  was  ushered  in  with  the 
mercury  four  degrees  below  zero,  and  it 
ranged  through  the  month  as  follows: 
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E.  P.  Roe  says,  in  Nature’s  Serial  Story, 
that  the  blue-birds  always  pay  their  way  in 

notes  which  he  is  glad  to  accept . 

Our  neighbor,  the  Orange  County  Farmer, 
is  enlarged  and  improved  for  1884  very  decid¬ 
edly.  It  isn’t  every  farm  journal  that  can  af¬ 
ford  to  add  to  its  expenses  this  year,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  our  neighbor’s  enterprise  that 
it  is  enabled  to  do  so.  It  is  a  bright,  wide¬ 
awake  paper  anyhow . . 

Did  you  ever  hear  so  many  well-to-do 
people  say  they  wanted  to  sell  out  in  any 
Spring  before?  asks  the  Connecticut  Courant. 

Ten  persons,  the  other  day,  dined  bountiful¬ 
ly  on  a  single  egg  and  had  some  left.  So  says 
the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Gazette.  It  was  an  os¬ 
trich  egg,  and  equaled  in  weight  28  hen 

eggs . 

M«.  J.  Taloott,  of  Rome,  N.  Y,,  tells  the 
Cultivator  that  the  Early  Mayflower  is  the 
best  early  potato  he  has  ever  raised.  He 
thinks  that  the  Rubicund  will  suit  most  peo¬ 
ple;  that  the  Blush  has  too  deep  eyes;  that 
*  Wall’s  Orange  has  proved  close  upon  a  total 
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Alabama. 

Sand  Sprino,  Limestone  Co.,  March  1. — I 
came  from  Northern  Indiuna  six  years  ago, 
and  I  find  that  all  kinds  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  that  grow  in  Indiana  will  grow  here; 
and  many  other  kinds  that  would  not  mature 
there,  thrive  here.  This  county  is  one  in  the 
northern  tier  next  to  Tennessee,  and  is  rolling, 
not  mountainous.  The  Teunesee  River  bounds 
the  county  on  the  south,  and  numerous  tribu¬ 
taries  afford  good  water  power  and  drainage. 
The  soil  is  red  clay,  with  black  loam  along  the 
streams,  anti  yellow  clay  and  gravel,  on  the 
“mulatto”  lands — the  lauds  back  from  the 
streams  and  the  high  lauds.  Plenty  of  lime¬ 
stone  and  flint  rocks,  along  the  streams  and 
bluffs.  The  timber  is  White,  Red,  Black,  and 
Post  Oak,  poplar,  chestnut,  hickory,  Black 
Walnut,  Black  and  Sweet  Gums,  with  beech, 
birch,  and  Hard  Muple  along  the  streams. 


To-day  the  trees,  fences,  and,  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  out-of-doors,  is  covered  with  ice,  and 
the  bright  sunshine  has  made  but  very  little 
impression  on  it.  Hogs  are  worth  $6,25; 
beef,  $4;  hay,  $4;  corn,  32  cents;  butter,  25 
cents;  eggs,  20  cents;  dressed  chickens,  8 
cents.  Wheat  was  looking  well  before  the 
last  snow  and  sleet.  Fruit  buds  are  injured 
somewhat.  £.  L  t. 

Kentucky. 

Finchville,  Shelby  Co.,  March  3. — Snow 
four  inches,  and  a  very  strong  wind.  Most 
farmers  who  have  given  any  care  to  their 
sheep,  have  had  good  luck  with  their  lambs, 
in  spite  of  the  bad  weather.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  has  over  200,  and  we  have  nearly  100 
already  sold  for  June  and  July  delivery,  at 
,rt%  and  4%  cents  per  pound.  As  good  lambs 
were  shipped  East  from  this  place  as  from  any 
part  of  the  State  last  year.  This  is  one  of  the 
Blue  Grass  counties.  Corn  is  selling  at  40 
cents  per  bushel ;  butter,  20  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  12%  cents  per  dozen,  A  great  many 
farmers  are  going  to  raise  tobacco  this  year. 
Farmers  will  be  quite  late  with  their  work 
this  Spring;  for  no  plowing  has  been  done 
yet.  Even  if  we  had  good  weather  now,  we 
could  not  plow,  for  the  soil  is  so  full  of  water 
that  it  would  take  some  time  to  dry  enough 
to  be  lit  for  working.  Most  kinds  of  stock 
look  well,  in  spite  of  the  hard  Winter.  A 
great  deal  of  hay  has  been  used  for  feed.  Last 
Summer  some  people  thought  they  had  too 
much  hay ;  hut  if  bad  weather  continues  much 
longer  there  will  not  be  much  surplus,  m.  p. 

Manitoba. 

Qu’appelle,  Assiniboia,  Feb.  21.— That  re¬ 
porter  mentioned  in  “HomeNews,”on  page  i)2 
of  the  Rural,  must  be  very  green  to  believe 
such  a  story  as  that  said  to  be  told  by  the  man 
who  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  cold  of 
Winnipeg.  Such  a  temperature  as  75®,  or  even 
(50°,  below  zero  is  uuknowu  in  Manitoba.  I 
have  records,  etc.,  for  Manitoba  from  1871  to 
1881  inclusive,  and  in  those  years  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  down  only  once  so  low  as  50w. 
Once  more  it  went  down  to  47®,  and  twice 
more  to  45®.  During  the  current  Winter, 
which  hus  beeu  partly  unusually  mild  and 
partly,  unusually  severe,  the  temperature  at 
this  point  has  not  boon  lower  than  47®,  and 
that  for  only  oue  night,  and  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  day  in  which  ray  children  have  not 
been  out  of -doors  a  great  part  of  the  the  time, 
frequently  for  amusement.  L.  G.  B. 

Minnesota. 

Lambehton.  Redmond  Co.,  March  6. — This 
southwestern  part  of  the  State  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  dairy  region.  We 
have  tried  wheat  without  much  success.  Still 
lust  year  the  average  was  about  20  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  year  before, about  15  bushels. 
Oats  usually  average  about  40  or  50  bushels, 
aud  corn  is  generally  a  good  crop;  as  high  as 
125  bushels  of  shelled  corn  i>er  acre  have  been 
reported.  Stock  raising  and  butter-making 
seem  to  be  the  best  for  us.  Creameries  are 
starting  up  all  over  the  county.  IV  e  have 
good  water  and  plenty  of  grazing  laud. 

E.  N.  H. 

Missouri. 

West  Hartford,  Ralls  Co.,  Mareh  1.— The 
weather  has  been  very  cold,  the  thermometer 
having  reached  30  degrees  below  zero  on  Jan¬ 
uary  5.  This  is  a  fine  prairie  country,  well 
adapted  to  raising  stock  and  corn.  Beef 
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$5  to  5.50 ;  hogs  are  rather  scarce  at  16.  The 
corn  crop  was  a  fair  one— about  40  bushels  to 
the  acre — now  worth  35 to  40  cents  per  bushel; 
oats,  30  cents.  Peaches  killed  and  small 
fruits  injured.  Laud  is  worth  from  $20  to  $35 
per  acre.  Good  farm  hands  are  in  demand 
at  $20  per  month.  jr.  p.  l. 

Montana  Territory. 

Ft.  Benton,  Cboteau  Co.,  Feb.  24,— Fort 
Benton,  an  incorporated  city,  situated  at  the 
head  of  navigation  ou  the  Missouri  River,  is  a 
thriving  place  of  3,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  churches,  a  graded  school,  a  hospi  al, 
and  a  $50,000  court-house  in  course  of  erection 
will  bo  completed  in  August  next.  There  are 
also  live  wholesale  groceries,  and  several  re¬ 
tail  stores,  four  hotels,  and  seven  restaurants 
—I  will  not  mention  the  number  of  saloons. 
The  principal  industry  is  raising  stock— cattle, 
sheep  and  horses,  etc. — which  thrive  well 
Winter  and  Summer  on  our  noted  Bunch 
Grass  ranges.  This  is  a  good  farming  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  great  many  are  turning  their  at¬ 
tention  to  agriculture,  with  good  results  where 
they  are  able  to  irrigate  the  land  from  the 
creeks  and  rivers.  Times  are  rather  dull  here 
this  Wiuter;  but  we  hope  a  railroad  will  run 
through  this  place  from  some  direction  within 
a  year  or  so,  and  we  look  for  a  big  boom  then. 
All  kinds  of  stock  are  high  now:  cattle  are 
from  $30  to  $40 per  bead;  sheep,  $3.50 to $4.50; 
hogs.  10  cents  per  pound  aud  scarce;  chick¬ 
ens,  $18  per  dozen;  eggs,  75  cents  per  dozen ; 
hay,  from  $15  to  $30  per  ton:  potatoes,  the 
best  in  the  world,  ono  and  a-half  cent  per 
pound;  butter,  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  pound; 
milk,  10  cents  a  quart.  We  have  hadsomevery 
cold  weather  during  January  and  February 
— from  10°  to  40p  below  zero— and  more  snow 
than  we  had  since  the  Winter  of  ’81,  and  as 
stock  of  all  kiuds  are  left  to  shift,  for  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ranges,  great  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  there  would  bo  great  losses  among 
the  herds;  but  our  only  salvation  was  the 
ever-welcome  warm  chinook  wind  from  the 
southwest.  The  warm  wind  to-day  is  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  00  miles  an  hour,  aud  the  largest 
snow  drifts  have  to  succumb,  and  pass  off  into 
the  “Big  Muddy.”  The  river  is  not  open  here 
yet,  but  if  the  weather  continues  warm  we 
look  for  a  break-up  soon.  L.  h.  b. 

Oregon, 

Shedd,  Linn  Co.,  Oregon,  Feb.  28.— The 
weather  has  been  very’  mild  in  Oregon  this 
Winter.  Daisies,  pansies  and  Japanese  Quinces, 
have  been  in  bloom  all  along.  Very  little  rain, 
although  we  have  had  plenty  for  our  crops. 

P.  M.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  March  1.— 
The  Winter  has  been  very  cold,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  good  sleighing  for  seven  weeks. 
Wheat,  when  the  snow  left,  looked  splendid, 
especially  where  a  first-class  fertilizer  had 
been  sown  with  it.  Wheat,  oats  and  grass 
last  season  were  good;  but  corn  was  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  ou  account  of  the  white  worms 
eating  the  roots  off.  Bees  did  not  do  so  well 
on  account  of  the  cold .  wet  Spring  and  dry 
Fall.  My  bees  are  wintering  very  wellso  far, 
but  many  bees  in  this  county  have  died,  being 
short  of  stores.  h.  h  b 


PissfcttatteiM.s  gulvertitfwg. 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco. 

Published  under  Authority  of  the  French  Government. 
Contains  inucJ*  Granulated)  valuable  matter  relative  to 
this  ancient  and  popular  rate.  Alio  the  records  of 
breeding,  of  nil  pure  Fereh.'.on  Stallions  and  Mares, 
whoso  Percheron  birth  and  origin  hav  .iheen  established 
before  20  controllers  of  entries.  No  intelligent  man 
will  bay  aFrench  Stallion  that  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Percheron  Stud  Boole  of  France.  Send  #2  for  this  book 
to  Tub  Breed kks  Gazette,  Chicago,  ills. 


CROWELL  MFG.  CO 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAIN  and  FERTILIZER  URIELS,  com¬ 
plete  FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS, 
AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZ¬ 
ERS.  Hand  and  Self  Dump  HA  Y  RAKES,  and 
other  Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAW  MILLS 

-A.  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 

Monarch  and  Young  America. 

^  Corn  and  Cob  Mills. 

_ _  ’'EteSBr  Only  mills  made  with 

Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 
Warranted  superior  to 

- any  in  use  for  all  pur- 

-  --  It  ’'•111  grind  faster. 

run  £h’ier  and  wear  long- 
IJL,r -  -  Pr-  Satisfaction  guaran- 
—/  'eed.  Also  Corn  Shelters, 

‘  r  Je e^Out ters , c  1  de r  Mills. 

Manufactured  bv 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


SINGLE  BAG  (200  lbs.)  SOLD  AT  TON  (2000  lbs.)  RATE  TO 
ENCOURAGE  EXPERIMENTS. 

Per  Per 

r«,f.«t0uManure . *auxi  $5ft§i 

Coru_  Ain  ii n re .  . .4,8  00  480 

Can  I  i  flower  and  Ctthhnge  Mnnure.  47.00  L70 

Tobacco  Mil  OU  ref  “Conn,  Brand.”) . 52.UO  g.20 

■fruit  and  line  Manure . .  37.00  370 

Union  it!  a  n  ii » e  . . .  52  m  5*20 

Early  Vegetable uudTrnck  liannre  62.00  5.*2o 

brass  and  (trum  Spriny-Top  Dress- 

mg...  . .  ‘  _  5000  500 

Lawn  Top-Dressing  (with Plaster)....  sslno  3  50 

I  of ash  Rone  Phosphate  .  40  00  4  00 

Ainmoniated  Dissolved  Bone .  32  00  .8.20 

Nitrogenizcd  ituper-l’hosphnte .  35.00  3  30 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW 


.Steel 


Iron  and  Wood  Beam  Plows,  Side  Hill  Plows,  Shovel 
Plows,  Road  Scrapers,  Steel  and  Wood  Frame 
Cultivators. 

- - - -  STEEL  BEAMS,  STEEL  JOINTER 

;  -  AND  WHEEL  STANDARDS,  WILL 

NOT  BEND  OR  BREAK. 

L  Warranted  for  a  Life  Time,  Under  Fair  Usage. 

r\  SEND  FOR 

%  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  c  k  it  o  w  I  - 
edged 

SUPERIOR 
TO  ALL 
OTHERS. 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest 

Agricultural  taventtoa  ^  1  *  '* 

orthe  Agvl  Save*  90  per  ee.L  of  labor.  lK*uble« 

the  value  of  the  Manure-.  Spreads  evenly  all 

kindH  or  man  ore,  broadcast  or  ru  drill,  in  one-tenth 

Early  Harvest  Potato. 

^poerSn^TtJ?row.lne-  productive  and  BEST. 

TarJ,ety  Headquarters  stock.  1  ib.F 
.-Y\  3  lbs  ,  $  1  by  mall.  Write  for  history  And  prices 
on  Ur«rer  orders.  Other  varieties.  Also  Strawberry 
an,13, P^t'berry  plants.  BEST  KINDS.  Low  Prices. 
Address  G.  G.,  Benedict,  Delaware,  O. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  Farm  Crop,  la 
the  Best  Maimer  i  Breed.Feed 
and  Care  for  Stock,  Grow 
Print,  Manage  Farm  Busi- 
H°'VTO  MAKE 
K  H*  Every  L  armer  should 
>0  I  ttgCM.  14(1  Illustration*, 

i«rl  nf  inn  t.-,  • 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  TIER 


223^  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

CAPACITY  OF 

J SSg/  SHELLEK 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


PROFIT 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS 


P ower  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  B 

Ik  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich,  Ill 

TELEGRAPHY 

*  sent  tree.  Addri 


Connecticut? 

Harwinton,  Litoh field  Co  —From  one  very 
small  Blush  Potato,  with  11  eyes,  pluntedin  11 
hills,  I  dug  half  a  bushel  of  large,  fair  tubers 
The  Rural  A V heats  were  failures.  Shoe  peg 
Corn  grew  finely,  aud  yielded  large,  fine  ears; 
but  frost  took  it  a  little  too  soon.  The  melons 
were  excellent  in  flavor  and  of  good  size. 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs.  Vines,  Boses.  Clematis,  etc 
Sendatam  p  for  descriptive  FRITIT  and  Ulus  t  d  ORNA 
MLNTAL  catalogues,  s  cents.  Wholesale  Price  List 
free,  hair  prtees, prompt  attention,  and  reliable  stock. 
Address  \\M.S.  I.1TTLE.  Koche-rer.  v  v 


WRITE 


Iowa. 

Lewis,  Cass  Co.— From  one  small  Blush 
Potato  I  got  half  a  bushel  of  nice,  large  tubers. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  very  tall,  but  the 
frost  came  too  soon  for  it  to  mature  well.  The 
Garden  Treasures  did  not  do  as  well  as  they 
would  in  a  better  location  aud  with  better 
care,  though  the  asters  and  phloxes  were  very 
pretty.  It  was  so  cold  and  wet  hero  lust  Sum¬ 
mer  that  the  water-melou  seed  yielded  only 
five  middling  good  melons.  Our  Beauty  of 
Hebron  aud  White  Elephant  Potatoesdid  well. 
We  think  the  Beauty  the  best  of  all.  m.  h. 

Kentucky, 

Finchville,  Shelby  Co  —The  Garden 
Treasures  produced  some  nice  flowers.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  matured ;  but  it  is  an  inferior 
variety,  with  very  small  ears.  The  water¬ 
melons  were  destroyed  by  the  drought.  Some 
of  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  germinated,  but  1 
lost  all  the  viues.  m,  e.  p. 

I'rhrmy  I  vuiilit. 

Light  Street,  Columbia  Co. — From  12 
grains  of  the  Surprise  Wheat  I  got  half  a  pint. 

I  sowed  all  of  it,  and  at  present  it  looks  better 
than  auy  other  kind  1  have.  The  Fultzo- 
Clawsou  did  well.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  too 
late  for  this  section.  H.  H.  b. 


toORIPPEN.  LAWRENCE  & 


Grain  Threshers.  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over 
large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Jolinsville, 

_ _ Montgomery  Co.,  M.  Y. 


iw/'.rf  „  1 
G0<V 


Cheap 

Practical, 

Portable 


K%hl?  KUw,  for  Iliad, 
Aalni.l.  St.-aiu  .ml  Hater  IV 


Thousand*  in  use  throughout 
the  Tropical  World  and  by  all 
the  leudingSurghuni  crvwer. 
ol  me  West.  InUluitor,  utd 
a  Price*.  and  Pror..  WTHFR 
2  A  SCUT  IMA  Northern 
.A  C.1NK  MANUAIi  sent  free 

igkl>/«E«.  I..  NQl’lKlt, 
Buffulo.  N.  Y. 


Correct 


MARCH  21 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  bv  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


SALT  FOR  ANIMALS,  ETC. 

J.  H.  C.,  Strong  City,  Kan.— 1.  Would  it 
injure  forest  trees  to  paint  them  with  white 
lead  and  oil  to  prevent  rabbits  from  gnawing 
them?  2.  Will  shingle-nails  driven  into  fruit- 
trees  near  the  ground,  prevent  the  attacks  of 
borers?  A  neighbor  says  that  the  rust  is  car¬ 
ried  up  by  the  sap  and  so  diffused  through  the 
tree  that  the  borers  will  not  trouble  it.  3. 
Does  kerosene  applied  to  trees  injure  them? 

4  Why  is  salt  beneficial  for  stock  l 

Ans, _ 1,  Yes.  2.  They  will  not  have  the 

least  effect,  Y  pur  neighbor's  view  is  wholly 
erroneous.  3.  Yes.  4.  Because  anything 
that  may  be  contained  iu  a  plant  or  animal  is 
indispensable  to  its  life.  Salt  or  its  elements, 
chlorine  and  sodium— which  form  salt  when 
combined  in  certain  proportions— are  found 
in  all  plauts  and  in  the  blood  and  secretionsof 
all  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  flesh.  Animals 
that  feed  on  vegetables  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get 
enough  of  salt,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  seek  it.  The  gas¬ 
tric  juice,  formed  largely  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  salt,  is  the  agent  that  supplies  salt  to  the 
stomach.  If  the  salt  were  not  supplied,  the 
animals  would  first  suffer  from  indigestion, 
then  from  disorder  of  the  blood,  and  finally 
death  might  occur  in  course  of  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  instances  of  so-called 
depraved  appetite  are  due  to  a  waut  of  salt. 

PLANTING  WINTER  WHEAT  AND  RYE  IN 
SPRING. 

A.  T.  AT.,  Oaletta,  Ont.—H  I  sow  the  Rural 
wheat  and  rye  iu  boxes  at  once  and  allow 
them  to  grow  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in-doors, 
then  put  them  out  to  be  frozen  a  few  days, 
wdl  they  grow  and  mature  tbisseason  in  spite 
of  the  fact  til  at  they  are  both  Winter  varieties? 

A  ns. — Years  ago  we  remember  to  have  seen 
a  field  of  wheat  sown  so  late  in  Fall  that  it 
did  not  germinate  at  all  until  Spring,  and  yet 
it  came  on  and  yielded  a  good  crop.  W  e  have 
no  doubt  about  either  wheat  or  rye  growing 
and  maturing  under  such  circumstances. 
There  would  be  but  one  danger— they  would 
be  somewhat  late  and  might  rust. 


Miscellaneous. 

E,  J.  S.,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.—l.  Should 
warts  be  removed  from  cattle,  and  iu  what 
manner?  2  What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
scratches  on  horses?  3.  At  what  age  is  a  sow 
best  for  breeding  purposes,  and  what  lands 
of  foods  should  be  given? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  Remove  the  warts  by  tying 
tightly  around  the  base  of  the  wart  a  fine  silk 
thread  or  a  hair  from  a  horse’s  tail,  and  after 
the  wart  drops  off,  apply  daily,  until  cured, 
lard  containing  one-fourth  part  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  2.  Wash  the  diseased  legs  in  warm 
water,  using  Castile  soap,  until  the  scabs  aie 
all  removed;  rinse  in  warm  water  containing 
a  little  carbolic  acid;  then  apply  common 
white  lead  and  oil  mixed  as  for  priming  coat 
in  painting,  rubbing  well  in  with  the  hand. 
Do  this  every  second  day  till  a  cure  is  effected. 

3.  After  one  year  up  to  such  age  as  she  fails 
to  be  prolific.  For  a  week  before  farrowing 
time,  feed  daily  mangels  or  carrots  with  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  will  overcome  any  tendency 
to  feverishness  or  costiveness  in  the  system, 
and  prevent  the  mother  from  eating  her  young. 
After  farrowing,  feed  nothing  the  Hrsttwenty- 
four  horn’s  except,  say,  tour  quarts  of  warm 
water,  into  whichahalf  pint  of  line  middlings 
has  been  stirred.  After  that,  give  food  mod¬ 
erately  for  a  day  or  two,  gradually  iucreasiug 
till  full  feed  is  given.  The  best  food  for  a 
nursing  sow  is  line  middlings  one  bushel,  bar¬ 
ley  meal  one-half  bushel,  corn  meal  one- 
fourth  bushel,  oil  meal  one-fourth  bushel, 
well  mixed ;  and  feed  enough  to  prevent  much 
falling  off  in  flesh. 

A.  B.  Gahanna,  0.—1.  What  is  the  best 
work  on  English  synonyms?  2.  What  are  the 
best  scientific  works  on  agriculture?  3.  Are 
the  experiments  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  published 
in  book  form?  4.  What  is  the  best  work  on 
improving  and  hybridizing  grain,  especially 
wheat  and  corn  ?  5.  Give  addresses  of  second¬ 
hand  book  stores  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia? 

Ans.— 1.  Roget’s  Thesaurus.  2.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia,  price  §6.  There 
are  no  works  on  scientific  agriculture,  though 
some  works  treat  scientifically  of  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  agriculture.  “How  Crops  Feed  and 
How  Crops  Grow,”  by  Prof.  Johnson,  *2  each, 
come  as  near  tbe  kind  wanted  as  any.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  practice  are  combined  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  “Home  and  Farm  Manual,”  Jona¬ 
than  Periara,  §5.  The  “Farmers’  and  riant 
«rs’  EucyclopfiBdia.of  Rural  Affairs,”  by  c. 


W.  Johnson,  price  86.  “Elements  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Agriculture,”  by  J.  P-  Norton,  price  <5 
cents.  “Farming  for  Profit,”  by  John  E. 
Reed,  price  83.75.  3.  Sir  J .  B.  Lawes’s  expei  i- 
ments  are  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  various  periodicals.  They  are 
not  published  in  this  country.  4.  There  are 
no  works  on  hybridizing  corn  and  wheat,  bet¬ 
ter  than  back  numbers  of  the  Rural.  5. 
Leggat  Bros.,  81  Chambers  Street,  Newr  York. 

A.  8.  Clark,  34  Park  Row,  New  York.  Leary 
&  Co..  No.  9  South  Ninth  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

J.  L.,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.— 1.  Which  is  the 
cheaper,  unleached  wood  ashes  at  12. ’a  cents  a 
bushel,  or  stable  manure  at  81  per  cord?  2.  In 
fattening  a  four-year-old  steer  is  it  economy 
to  feed  a  peck  of  barley  iu  two  feeds  per  day? 

3  Is  it  probable  that.  Congress  will  admit 
agricultural  products  duty-free  from  Canada? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  hal’d  to  compare  them  if  the 
ashes  are  from  hard  wood  and  the  manure  is 
made  from  the  droppings  of  grain  fed  animals. 
The  ashes  are  valuable  mainly  tor  the  potash 
they  contain,  while  the  manure  is  a  “complete 
fertilizer.”  They  are  both  cheap:  buy  all  you 
cau  pay  for  and  use  judiciously.  2.  In  fatten¬ 
ing  any  animal,  it  is  economy  to  feed  all  the 
grain  it  can  digest  well,  and  it  you  have  roots 
to  feed,  it  can  eat  and  digest  much  more  than 
without  them.  3.  Omniscience  may  be  able 
to  tell  what  Congress  will  do:  no  man  can. 
There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  that  agri¬ 
cultural  products  from  Cauada  will  be  placed 
on  the  free-list  before  those  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  unless  similar  concessions  are  made  by 
our  Canadian  friends,  and  there  is  no  mime 
diate  prospect,  of  such  a  desirable  state  of 
things. 

A,  W.  A. ,  Afton,  la.— 1.  I  have  on  my  farm 
20  acres  of  creek  bottom  timber,  mostly  second 
growth  walnut,  pignut,  hickory,  ash,  etc., 
from  10  to  60  feet  high.  The  timber  is  pretty 
thick  in  places,  and  there  is  quite  an  under¬ 
growth  of  elder  and  other  brush.  I  propose 
t.o  cut  out  t  he  brush  and  trim  up  the  timber 
as  high  as  I  can  reach  with  an  axe,  and  then 
seed  to  Blue  Grass.  Am  1  li  kely  to  be  success¬ 
ful?  2.  If  I  should  sow  the  grass  in  patches, 
in  the  most  favorable  places,  would  it  be 
likely  to  spread  ?  3.  How  would  blackberries 
do  planted  about  decaying  stumps  and  logs  in 
the  timber,  and  mulched  with  straw’  until  they 
become  strong? 

Ans.— 1,  Yes.  We  know’  of  several  similar 
cases  in  which  a  like  treatment  was  rewarded 
with  success.  Blue  Grass  is  about  as  good  as 
any  other  grass  to  sow  on  low  lauds  subject  to 
occasional  overflow.  2.  Yes;  but  you  should 
sow  it  pretty  extensively,  and  must  not  expect 
the  desired  result  too  soon.  3.  Such  a  plan 
tried  with  blackberries  has  proved  eminently 
successful.  Mulching,  however,  will  hardly 
be  necessary-  Partially  shaded  places  are 
well  adapted  to  blackberries.  For  Iowa  the 
Snyder  is  better  than  the  Lawton  Blackberry, 
as  it  there  proves  hardy  and  an  abundant 
bearer. 


M.  L.,  Independence,  Mo. — 1.  Who,  near 
this  place  are  breeders  of,  1,  Chester-white, 
and,  2,  Small  Yorkshire  swine?  3.  Who  sells 
Brahma  chickens?  4.  Who  makes  berry 
boxes  in  the  West?  5.  How  are  hard-fiuished 

plastered  walla  made? 

Ans.— 1  H.  W.  Tonkius,  Fenton,  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.  2,  R.  R.  Foster.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
J.  E.  Miller,  Belleville,  Ill.  3.  Geo.  Pleasants, 
Wright  City,  Mo.  4.  Feblig  Bros  ,  2,011  to 
2,019  Washington  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  5. 
For  whitening  hard-fiuished  plastered  walls, 
use  alabastine.  It  cau  be  obtained  at  almost 
any  drug  store,  of  auy  color  desired,  usually 
in  packages  of  five  pounds  each,  with  printed 
directions  on  each  package.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  good  paint-brush.  See  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Rural 


s.  W.  .S'.,  Uxbridge,  Mass.— 1.  What  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  keeping  grapes 
for  Winter  use?  2,  How  far  apart  should  for¬ 
eign  vines  be  set  in  a  grapery? 

Ans.— 1.  Pick  the  bunches  carefully,  and 
place  t  hem  in  trays  or  boxes,  excluding  all  de¬ 
cayed  or  bruised  berries.  Place  them  one  lav 
er  deep,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark 
room.  A  temperature  of  38®  is  best  for  keep¬ 
ing  grapes.  Auother  way  to  keep  them  is 
to  place  them  in  clean,  dry  earthen  jars,  in 
layers  a  bunch  deep,  dry  straw-paper  being 
placed  betweeo  the  layers,  and  the  jar  filled  iu 
this  way.  A  double  sheet  of  paper  is  placed 
over  the  top  layer,  and  the  lid  put  on.  2.  About 
four  feet,  allowing  plenty  of  room  to  run  up 
tbe  rafters  or  overhead. 

W.  G.,  Niles,  Mich. — 1.  In  manuring  iu  tbe 
hill  at  tbe  Rural  Grounds,  is  the  potato  drop¬ 
ped  on  the  manure  or  the  manure  placed  ou 
the  potato?  2.  Would  it  be  well  to  put  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  unleached  wood-ashes  on  the  hill  after 
the  potato  vine  is  up?  3.  Are  leached  or  un¬ 
leached  ashes  used  on  potatoes  at  the  Rural 
Grounds'? 

ANS.— 1.  We  first  drop  the  potato  piece, 
cover  it  lightly  with  soil,  and  theu  sow  the  fer¬ 


tilizer.  Better  not  place  the  seed  pieces  in 
contact  with  the  fertilizer.  2.  Why  do  so? 

The  roots  of  potatoes  extend  two  or  three  feet 
in  all  directions.  3.  Unleached.  Leached 
ashes  are  little  better  than  lime. 

“A  Reader,"  W.  Vet.— L  Are  the  Lake 
Shore  Nurseries  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  trust¬ 
worthy?  2.  How  d  cep  should  the  Rural  peas 
be  planted  ?  Do  they  require  brush?  3.  Which 
is  the  better  for  milk  and  butter,  the  Holsteins 
or  Ayrshires.  4,  What  is  the  highest  number 
of  eggs  a  hen  has  ever  laid  in  a  year? 

Ans.— 1-  We  can  find  no  record  of  the  firm. 

2.  From  two  to  four  inches.  Cleveland’s 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  need  brush.  3.  The 
friends  of  each  breed  claim  superiority  for 
their  favorites.  4.  We  have  no  record  on  tkis 
point. 

A.  P.  L.,  Sheboygan,  Mich. — 1.  What  will 
destroy  lice  on  young  calves?  2.  Will  carp 
escape  from  a  pond  when  it  overflows;  if  so, 
how  can  it  be  prevented? 

Ans,— 1.  Use  lard  or  lard  oil  mixed  with 
one-third  its  bulk  of  kerosene,  or,  better,  crude 
petroleum.  Make  quite  hot  and  pom’  along 
the  calves’  backs.  2.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
prevent  the  “small  fry”  from  getting  away. 

The  surplus  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow 
away  through  a  sluice  in  the  dam;  and  this 
should  he  protected  with  a  fine  galvanized 
wire  screen. 

J.  H.,  West  Granby,  Conn.— What  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  horse  from  kicking  in  the  stall? 

Ans. — Suspend  a  pole,  two-and-a-half  inches 
iu  diameter,  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling  in  such 
a  position  that  when  at  rest  it  will  hang  one 
foot  behind  the  horse,  and  just  below  the  gam¬ 
brel  joint.  When  the  horse  kicks,  he  will 
strike  the  pole,  causing  it  to  fly  from  him;  the 
backward  swing  will  cause  it  to  strike  him  on 
the  legs.  One  or  two  kicks  will  teach  him  the 
cause  of  these  strokes,  and  he  will  stop  kick¬ 
ing-  1  ’  _ 

J.  B.  M.,  Grove  City,  O.—l  have  the  Turner 
and  Brandywine  Raspberries,  but  don’t  know 
“which  is  which;”  how  can  they  be  distin¬ 
guished? 

Ans.— They  are  readily  distinguished.  The 
fruit  of  Turner  is  soft,  sweet  and  excellent, 
while  that  of  the  Brandywine  is  firm,  dry  and 
insipid.  The  Turner  is  the  more  vigorous 
grower.  Its  canes  are  of  a  drab  color ;  those 
of  the  Brandywine  are  reddish.  Turner  is  the 
earlier. 

B.,  Harlem,  N.  F.— 1.  What  is  the  name  of 
a  good  book  on  bee- culture*  2.  W  here  cau  Ita¬ 
lian  bees  be  bought?  3.  What  is  the  address  of 
one  or  two  of  the  best  periodicals  on  bee-cul¬ 
ture? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Bee-Keeper’s  Guide,  by  Prof. 

A.  J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Mich.,  price,  81.25. 

2.  Write  to  G,  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y . 

3.  The  American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  ill., 
and  the  American  Bee-Keeper.  New  York 

City.  . 

J.  P.  L. ,  West.  Hartford,  Mo— What  is  the 

most  profitable  use  to  make  of  German  Millet 
seed,  that  was  injured  by  overheating  owing 
to  having  been  thrashed  when  too  damp? 

Ans.— German  Millet  is  richer  m  nitrogen¬ 
ous  compounds  than  corn.  If  yours  is  not 
so  much  heated  as  to  be  spoiled  entirely,  have 
it  ground,  mix  with  corn  meal,  cook  and  feed 
the  mash  to  hogs. 

J.  A.  P.,  South  Bend,  tnd  —1.  Has  the  Jes¬ 
sica  Grape  been  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds? 

2.  How  should  grape  seeds  be  started.' 

Ans.— 1.  We  planted  the  Jessica  last  Fall. 

2.  Plant  the  seeds  precisely  the  same  as  you 
would  any  other  seeds,  in  boxes  or  pots,  half 
an  inch  deep.  They  will  sprout  in  from  two 
to  four  months.  Soaking  in  hot  water  is  of 

very  little,  if  any,  u&. 

A  L.  P.,  Greenfield,  Wis. — 1.  Is  Prickly 
Comfrey  a  good  forage  plant?  2.  How  early 
can  peas  be  sown? 

Ans— l.  We  have  tried  Prickly  Comfrey  for 
several  years.  It  grows  luxuriantly  and  can 
be  cut  two  or  three  times  a  year;  but  stock 
will  not  eat  it  unless  forced  by  hunger.  2.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  free  of  frost. 

G.  W.  D.,  Burlington,  N.  J.— How  can 
cucumbers,  when  grown  iu  tbe  green- house, 
be  “fertilized,”  without  having  a  hive  of  bees 
in  there? 

Ans.— Use  a  fine  brush  (one  of  those  knowu 
I  as  “penny  paint  brushes”)  and  gather  the  pol¬ 
len  from  the  male  flowers  and  apply  it  to  the 
central  organ  (pistil)  of  the  female  flowers. 

A.  5.  K.,  Kntidas,  O.— Where  can  1  get  a 
paper  publishing  the  stock  markets  daily,  and 
what  is  the  price? 

Ans.— The  Evening  Stock  Report,  28  I)ey 
Street,  New  York  City,  price  85  a  year.  The 
Indicator,  51  liberty  Street,  New  York  City, 
$10  a  year.  The  Drover’s  Journal,  Chicago, 
daily,  $4  a  year;  weekly,  81.50. 

E.  B.  Z.,  Marsha limits,  Ohio. — 1.  Will  it  pay 
to  haul  hard  wood  saw-dust  that  has  been  ex. 
posed  to  the  air  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  be  used  as  fertilizer 
on  clayey  land?  2.  Is  it  likely  that  tbe  white 
grub  would  l  e  worse  ou  land  so  treated* 

ANS, — !•  Yes,  for  clayey  laud.  2.  No. 


A.  S.  K.,  Kalida,  Ohio— What  is  the  rule 
for  measuring  hay  in  the  stack  ? 

Ans. — Multiply  the  length  in  yards  by  the 
hight  in  yards,  and  that  by  the  width  in 
yards,  and  divide  the  product  by  15;  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  number  of  tons  approxi¬ 
mately. 

L.  It.  G.,  Lime  Rock,  Cow.— Will  plums 
succeed  where  pears  and  quinces  grow  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  There  is  but  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  hardiness  of  these  fruits.  Borne 
varieties  of  plums  are  much  hardier  than  oth¬ 
ers.  notably  the  Damsons. 

J.  N.,  Decatur,  Mich.— Will  a  three-year- 
old  oleander  grow  if  cut  back  to  the  main 
stem? 

Ans  — Yes,  it  cau  be  cut  back  to  any  ex¬ 
tent;  but  one  should  be  careful  with  the  prim¬ 
ings  and  leaves;  they  are  very  poisonous. 

C.  H.  H.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y— What  is  the 
most  practical  work  for  doctoring  horses  and 
cattle? 

Ans. — Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser, 
$3.  To  be  had  of  Prof.  James  Law',  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
P.  H.  W..  Valley  View,  Pa.— 1,  Is  it  safe  to 
start  a  new  lied  of  blackberries  trom  suck¬ 
ers  of  plants  which  are  affected  by  rust? 

2,  What  kind  of  a  strawberry  is  the  Jumbo? 

Ans. — 1.  No  it  is  not  safe.  2.  We  have  not 
tried  the  J  umbo. 

E  W.  R.,  Erie,  III.,  and  G.  IF.  R.,  Cross  Riv¬ 
er,  N.  Y— Where  can  I  get  Mensury  Barley  ? 
Also  Blush  Potatoes? 

Ans. — The  Mensury  (or  Manshury)  Barley 
and  Blush  Potato  have  been  advertised  for 
some  time  in  the  Rural. 

E.  H.  IU,  Galva,  III  —  From  whom  cau  I  get 
information  as  to  the  best  parts  of  Kentucky 
for  stock  raising? 

Ans.— Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

W.  H. ,  East  Glenvillc,  N.  Y.— Where  cau 
get  Spring  rye,  and  will  it  yield  as  well  as 
Winter  rye? 

Ans. — Of  any  seedsman.  It  will  not  yield 
as  wrell  as  Winter  rye. 

J.  IL,  New  Springfield,  Ohio.— 1,  What  book 
treats  of  plums  and  their  culture?  2.  What  is 
the  best  variety  of  currants? 

Ans. — 1.  Barry's  Fruit  Garden.  2.  Fay’s 
Prolific. 

C.  S.,  Ashland,  Neb.— Where  can  artichoke 
seeds  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— Of  almost  any  of  the  dealers  whose 
catalogues  have  been  noticed  in  the  Rural. 

J.  L.  K.,  Hellersloum,  Pa,— Where  can  I 
get  the  eggs  of  Black  Spanish  fowls? 

Ans.— Fiom  D.  L.  Evans,  Jr.,Watsontowu, 
Pa. ;  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  H.  T. ,  Lang  Hill,  Conn.,  sends  a  speci¬ 
men  of  corn  for  name. 

Ans.— This  closely  resembles  the  “Queen  of 
the  Prairie”  or  “Pride  of  the  North.” 

W.  C.  V.,  Moore' s-MV Is,  N.  Y.— Is  the  nursery 
firm  of  D.  F,  Attwood  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  reliable? 

Ann. — We  think  so. 


H.  T.  W.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  D.  C  F., 
Mason  City,  Iowa  —  Are  the  rye  and  wheat 
Spring  or  Winter  varieties? 

Ant. — W  inter. 

E.  C.  R- ,  Knjglit  Station,  Mo.— Will  chip 
dirt  benefit  corn? 

Ans.— Except  to  lighten  the  soil  it  will  have 
little  effect. 

J,  M.  It.,  Woodland,  Texas.— Where  can  I 
get  red  Brazilian  Artichokes? 

Ans  —Of  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

T.  M.  W. ,  (Irandon,  Dakota—  What  is  the 
best  corn  for  this  section? 

Ans.— Wc  should  plant  the  Yellow  Canada 
Flint. 

L.  E.K. ,  Floravitle,  ///.—Is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  Berkshire  aud  Berkshire  hogs? 
Ans.— No.  Bucksbtre  issimply  a  local  name. 
W.  J.  G„  Johnsoriburg,  N.  J.— Where  can  I 
get  strawberry  baskets? 

Ans.-N.  L>.  Battersou,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

- *-M - 

Communications  Received  for  thk  week, Ending 
Saturday,  Mareh  15. 

J.  L.— N.  Y.  8.  Ex.-O.  H.  A— F.  K.— E.  H.  H.  G.  W. 

-  J.  K.  P.— H.  K.—P.  K.-S.  C.  T.-K.  L.  D.— O.  H.  H 
U  w  — W.  A.  G. — W.  M.— J.  K  P.— H.  H.  B.-L.  H.  Ib. 
thanks.  -H.  A.  W.-F.  J.  W.-A.  H.  M.-T.  II  H.  J.  B. 
-J.  C  D.-J.  A.  H.- W.  C.  n.-l>.  M.  N.  -J.  E.  N  -  G.  0. 
O.— w.  L.  D.  A.  M.  D.,  certainly  ;  shall  mind.- “Elm.” 
— G.  W.  T.  G.  C.  C.— C.  B.  G.— B.  W.  M.-A.  M.  W.— 
q  u.— Ufter,  thunks.  F.  F.  G. — S.  H.— K.  N.  H.  N.  J. 
B.  K.  H  6.  EL-  D.  !•'.  i*.  i  .  W.  P.  "  a.  D.-P.H. 
— E.  n.  K.— K- n.  Levy.  We  have  answered  on  edtlo 
rial  pane.— A.  J.  C.-W  M.-D  W.  A.-  Mrs.  H.  B.  C.. 
thanks.-H.  L  1.  -G.  S.-W.  J.  F.-T.  G.  b.-G.  H. 

F  H.  K.-S.  M-  W.  C.  C  J.  M. — 8.  M.  H.  -W.  B.  A. 

A  M  -F.  D.  C.  F.  H.  8.-  W.  C.-A.  C.-W.  H.  T.-L.  A. 
P-N  J.N.-H.  G.-M.  D.-W.  H.W.— G.  J.  B.-A.  H. 
p’  thanks  for  corn.  H.  H.-C.  H.-W.  G.  W..Sr.-J. 
W  W.  G.  M.-J.  A.  L.-W  K.  H.-  A.  B.  B.  M.  M.-W  . 
M  c  -J  b.  II.— E.  B.  H.  - J.  H  T..  thanks.— G.  W., 
thanks.— J.  U.  B.  A.  T.  U.  M.  I>.  T.  N.  L.-0.  C.  W 
— S.  E  T.— L.  H.  W.  F.  T.  E.  S.-  J.  K.  F.— H.  A.  F. 

E.  A.  W.  J  C  ,  Aiken,  Teun.,  beaus  received.  W.  K. 
W.,  thuuks.— G.  W.  J.— U.  S.  O.— H.  H,  S.— J.  H.  A. 
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THE  COMING  POTATO 

“  Early  Mayflower.” 


PnQPC  Our  catalogue,  describing  the  best 
Vr,  ^  I «i  and  New  Roses,  is  now 

ready.  It  is  a  carefully  com  pile  .  systematized  Index 
—the  only  catalogue  In  which  a  variety  can  he  found 
at  n  glance.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

ELLWAN'G liK  &  BARRY, 


PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  Honest. 
Energetic  Men.  Salary  and  Expenses  paid, 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES. 

All  the  most  desirable  Emit*  nml  Or-nn  me,,, t„ 
New  En^laud  applicants  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass.*; 

York  State and  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  y- 
N.  Jersey,  Ptr,  Md.,  Del.,  and  Va.,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K.  (  HA^E  w  CO,»  Niirspryaipu. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOG CES  OF 


IJJt  U  u  I  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


Price,  per  barrel . 88.0«  Price,  per  peck . V . *1 .5 

btiMhel .  4.00  “  “  l,„lt  peoi*  .  ,  „ 

*’  “  half  bushel .  3.30  ••  *•  pound . .  ..j 

EARLY  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER.  $5  per  ounce;  25c.  per  paper. 
JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c  per  ouace. 
EGYPTIAN  BEET,  75c.  per  pound;  lOe.  per  ounce. 

SUMMER  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c  per  oin 

TTtrrxrric^rixrT£?'^'  DUTCH  CABBAGE.  $3  per  pouiH;  30c  per  oui 

LIVINGhTON  S  FAVORITE  TOMATO-  $3.50  per  pound;  35c.  per  ounce 

OUB0c™OGUEaE8T  VAKIETY  °F  VE,;KTA  BEE’  TltEE  SLOWER  MEEDS.  SEND 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co 

15  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


ft  PI"  no  1*000,000  Smnll  FRUITS. 

SEEDS.  85  M.  Peach 

Fnrm,  Flower  nndi^flT^  "2^  Cf 
Vegetable  MEEDS.  1  XL  JL  Fi 

Send  for  new  Catalogue. 

W  L.  FERRIS,  Jr..  sKlkYi'K: 
New  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Invincible,  R.  M.  Rose  Roxanna.  Rose’s  New  Blush, 

M0,t?Pr!ps?i  EVmlus>  R.ost'  Sellout.  Evening 
.  t.  pTO»ftc  C onrjuer.  M  Boduui— all  ranging 
In  yield  5ini  to  over  800  busfiels  to  the  acre.  Early 
Sunrise.  Mayflower,  Telephone.  See.,  selected  from  65 
varieties  I  grew  in  I *s;(,  Cikcclabs  frre 

A  I. FRED  ROME.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  1SS4,  will  be  ready  in  Frbruarv  with  a 
COLORED  PLATE.  ' 

11  tefttllln  really  good  and  beaut)  fui  plants,  as  well 
as  all  the  Novelties  of  Merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  Floe  Foliage  and  other  Green¬ 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices.  Free  to  all  toy  customers;  to  others  10c 
or  a  plain  copy  gratis  Catalogues  of  Seels,  Roses’ 
Orchids,  Fruits.  &e  ,  gratis  JOHN  MAUL. 

Washing!  -n.  D.  C. 


BEST  market  PEAR 


90,999  PEACH  TREES  All  ban 
ran>/ve«of  new  imd  old  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Grapes.  Soapberries,  etc. 


DO  YOU  WANT 


o  J  LVV.^U,  ULiY  U  - 

_  INK.  and  every  wav 

satisfactory  at.  a  F.uu  price.  E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS. 
Uootulair,  \.  will  supply  you.  (Catalogue  free.) 

GENUINE  MANCHESTER 

l'y..,th.?  IIKII'T^ATOR;  also  plants  of  the  best 
\  aria  ties  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Catalogues  free. 

J-  BATTEY,  Manchester.  N.  J. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 

New  BlAcfcberrT,  early,  hardy,  good. 
8iiikrle  bill  $tluded  1 3  quart**  at  one 
Picking.  Send  for  I  re e  Catalogue. 
J,  fi*.  ('OLLLVk  MimrTMtuwn.  J 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAWIM 


n  be  qo.ick.iy  obtained  by  sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK” 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED, 

a  mixture  of  selected  grasses  identical  with 
those  liwd  in  tunning  tin-  1,-i  .vns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park,  Over  50,000  pack¬ 
age*  sold  by  ns  last  sewm ii.  mu-  quart  of 
seed  will  sow  an  area  li.\20  feel -IWo  square 
feet,  or  for  nil  acre  &  bushels  lire  required. 
Instructions  for  sowing  and  after  uv.iane-it 
Sent  free  with  every  order.  Price,  io  rents 
per  quart.  (If  l>y  mail,  odd  10  cents  per 
quart  for  post  qp  -  )  If  by  freight  or  express, 
perjieek.  »  '.nn  per  htishel.  C.itulugue 


FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS  A  Speci  lty, 


ER  Vi  Proposes  to  sell  ©ut 

his  Large  Miocu 

r*  ea  I  I  m  of  small  fruit 

I]  I  I  L  PLANTS  at  vety 
■  |  ■  |  I  L|  reasonable  rates. In- 

,  eluding  perhaps  the 

greatest  number  of  tine  currant  bushes  In  the  coun- 
rry.  Statements  of  In  feres  t  to  the  fruit-growing 
public  wlil  also  he  made.  Car alogue  sent  free.  An¬ 
dress  E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall. oh-lluiiMun,  N.  Y. 


-'limited  quantity  of  the  WHITE 
WELCOME  OATS  1  he  seed  was  procured  at  head 
quarters  last  season  and  Is  warranted  pare.  White 
•Mar,  White  Elephant.  Fairly  Hebron,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatoes.  For  priced,  address 

JAMEts  FORFAR.  Lyons.  N.  Y. 


■  Yi-wi  .  .  .. . . . 

ffgof  Nccila  and  Hliuita  flee on  application. 

SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 


UNDER  II ILL.  PO’KEEPMIE,  N 
mw  PL  A  MS  FOR  ALL  __  _ 

RY  M>'  KERRY  M  A 

111  I  LEA  F,  with -hurt  notes  111  n 
ami  low  prices,  etc.,/ree. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


35  &  37  Cortlnndt  3t..  New  York 


Write  us  stating  quantity  and  variety  wanted  ls-fure 

a£j£hST  BENSON. MAULE&iCO.Phila, Fa 


yREAD 1 
THROUCL 


(.'HAM,  B.  HOUNOK.  Mr  Holly.  N.  J 

...  Grows  and  offers  tor  sale 

ALL  BINDS  OF  TR  KEM  AND  FI.OWER 
Also  ALL  TBK  LEaDIXU  SMALL  FHOITS,  UBAPE  Vi 
e.  Price  i  i*»r,  Free. 

Largest  Peiu-  Trees  for  sale  In  the  State. 


O  ?P«cial  “FARM  end  GARDEN" 

Oder  1  An  unequalled  opportunity  to  *fcv re 
■  M  ,rA*  •■Farm  ax, r  Harden  /or  one  y  ear,  Ab..>- 
V  “d  II  Iiqqit*  (1/  Choicest 

GARDEN  8kKIIK  ut  a  tn/tuiff  cmf.  V  ■ 
«eu-l  liu-  "Firm  and  (Sard i  *•'- the  monthly 
■  I  *  I  £.*rnK'r«  pupvrj  one  yimr  FREE  with  *»,  b 
n  I  fl  LTrfidf»cfc»*e  “F”ut  D.irr'.lowi.  ?*eed» 
Vt  \.  noli.'-*  ihf  wrter  to  inducp  you  to  lr/  our  Beet!  n. 
We  want  rVm  Farmer  nod  tiurdener  to  jflve 
•.V'li,  Culmu  Queen  W uteruieiioi.  Nt „  Fuior- 
■ston  Market  Celery,  Green  Fringed  l.eti me. 
'.  Haatow  Mark.-t  Cu  io.il.er,  Purple-iop  Tnr- 


•A  Mv  Specialty.  Nnr- 
^  sery  established  27 

_\  Vi‘^s  of  over 

a^J  >0,.>  best,  new  and  old 
varieties  for  vlnevnrds 
khrir.  Prices  low.  Catiiloeue^ 
Campbell,  Dti aware,  Ohio 


CA  T  A  L  P  A  seedlinos. 

Kie,n‘r'"‘  Hybrid  Pear.  Small 
Fruits, Hardy  k  lowers.  Shrubs,  mailed anytehere. 
Catalogue  Free  Address 

_ E*  '  •  'REAM.  Dunreith.  Henry  Co..  Ind. 

im3m_is84.  pomona  Nurseries. 

(ESTABLISHED  IS38.) 

/  %\  WILSON  JUNIOR, 

3  )  The  I  orgrsr  Early  Blackberry. 
\  i is/  R1EFFER  HYBRID  PEARM, 

100.000  Peacb  Trees. 

*25'  1  OO  Acres  in  Mmall  Fruits. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  GRAPES, 
l  ur rants,  &c.  Fruit  &  Shade  Trees.  Catalogue  with 
col  d  plates  free.  WM,  PARRY',  Parry  P.O..  N.  Jersey. 

CHESTNUT  TREEM  18  to  12  fneftesi  BY*  MAIL. 

15  Mpaniah  or  1-5  American  for  Si. OG 

Send  for  NEW  NURSERY'  CATALOGUE.  Flee! 

YY  Y1  H.  MOON.  IforrisviUe,  Pa. 


By  mall,  pod-pold  I  fot 
I  J  tor  Ml.  Safe 
arrival  urul  full  -a ti- fac¬ 
tual  guarjitiTiiii.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  culture  with  ail 
F R ME.  Order  now. 


AH  my  Seed  ia  warranted  tobe  fresh  and 
*  true  to  name,  so  Tar  that  should  it  prove 
otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  orders  gratis. 
s  A  Large  part  of  the  great  collection  of 
Lb  Seed  I  offer  is  of  my  own  growiug.  As  the 
^  original  introducerof  Eclipse  Beet,  Bur- 
B  bank  Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn, 
the  Hubbard  Squash, and  scores  of  other 
m-vr  Vegetables.  I  invite  the  patronage 
be  public.  In  t  he  gardens  ami  on  the  farms 
hose  who  plant  my  seed  will  be  found  luy 
t  advertisement.  Catalogues  FREE  to  all. 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  VERY  EARLY. 

ALo  Flower  Vegetable  and  Field 
Seeds.  44  New  Vanbcs  of  Pota¬ 
toes  Order  early.  Catalogue  Free. 

FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo.Wis. 


Vine*.  Strawberries.  Blackberries. 
Raspberries,  fie  Kieffer* LeCont* 
Pears.  Price  lint  /'»<-.  Joel  Hub- 
neu  &  Sox.  Merchant \illo,  N.  J. 


JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.SEED  GROWEP  MARBLEHEAD.  MASS 


GOOD  MEEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES, 

E.  A  REEVES  &  CO.’S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  Mention  the 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


PURE  NORTHERN  STOCK 
Grown  Expressly 


for  seedjr  Price  &  Knickerbocker  anb-a- 

IANDRETHS’^seed^CATALOGI 

“CARDENERS’  COMPANION 


UJINQr  I  Thefvlte.taa.iao'l 

nflllOCLL"l"»M*  fu.pherry, 
E  A  K  LY  HIKY  KST  Utack  - 
herry.  ATLANTIC Ai  DANIEL 
HOUNK  !s|ruwb.-rrlee ;  tend  for 
detail*.  The  (urj/oiJ  JII i  heit  stocJe  0/ 

SMALL  FRUITS 

fit  the  t\  3.  JiirMji  HtMftmUii  C4ia> 
\Ufjut,  f/u'iMp  tr\at  to  Aol-  to 

f'dA?,  ami  how  to  get  and  grvw  Frail 
rrr<*  an 4  I'IsdU,  fitted  with  useful 
information  on  fruit  culture ,  frtv. 

JeT.LOIETT.WiaSS?1 


PRICK  lO  <  KNTS 


-  - - -  -  The  most  complete  and  bf  lliantly  einbellishAtl  Serd  rMfnlomiH  fvh 

published,  costing  hftcen  cents.  The  article  on  viurUrt  Gnrdendntt  under  lilri««^s  wort] 
twenty  tunes  the  This  being  OUR  ONE  III' NDIYrdTII  ? FAR,  we  mblish  thi 

HOrimle  t.nido  for  t.nrden  nnil  barm.  To  all  sendin.  u-*  TEN  (iftNTM  iu  utaiunt 
wemail  a  copy.  Md  °n  order*  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  iinount  AdS 

LA^DntTH  &  S ONS,  Seed  Growers.  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa 


Pppph  T  ro AC  Assortment.  Nen 
C  yO L II  1  rees  Price  List  free  to  all 
New  Brunswick  iNurst-riesl  N.  J.  FDWIN  ALIJIN. 


PEACH  TREES  nl  Bottom  Price**.— 

Plum,  Apricot,  Ac.  Prices  free,  MenUon  this 

U.  M.  JOHNSTON.  Mtoeklcy. 


Apple 

paper. 

Del. 


Per  Ban-el. 


■U.ISS'  111  Mi -Blink  Kill  FIHM  AMI  B1UDK'. 

t^*>  I  lliistf  itluiiY.  Rtuutijul  t  \>h'r<J Plate .  1 1 

u-M>  wha  i  ,  wm*N,  and  H«  *W  to  pumt,  ittiij  it  mvalu.iMc 
toalliiilcrcbtr>l  iu  iu.l  f.umun’-  Maileti  fore-  . 

BLISS'  TtjtAfSTRATED  NOVELTY  LIST 
lor  |SK|  dcvnl'CYdic  ni  im.M  ililit  chi4nl  FU»Y»t:rs,  \pet*v- 
t.ilil*  v,  t  "umIn.  Small  I^YulW,  etc-.  iuln*luccil  the 

|kiA(  yt-it.  .*  -  Prefiiv'-v  1  llu)'T4^rt(  El’c?e. 

Oui  ,i  GKATN  CIKCU LAR,  accompany- 

'"g  'be  n-ei  gpecially  vnluablo  t. ,  nil  planting 
lints  '*  beat.  Com.  or  otlmr  Ijou  i  rt-p-4.  It  ifircs  report* 
i-r  aui  oeesfLil  com  petition  i.  fot  -  .  Gram  Prenu- 
ttms  iu  1883,  .ut- 1  tlic  method  -I  mltn  .non  wherein 
these  vk-uk  w.-.e  ..  .  .  , | 

8500  IN  PaEMlUMS  OFFERED  FOR 
1S3-L  I  -  II  p.irin  ulnrs  t.-i n  in  .i  N  ovelty  List 
and  Grain  Circular,  mail- -I  Free  fo -.ppii.aiitr. 

Kxlia  Karly. very  Dwarf  (8  tu  10  in.),  requires  no  bushing,  exquisite  Iknor. 


motutorssfrvewith 
[every  barrel.  One 
peck  BfKI’EE’S 


Rods  with  evt-ry  2  bbts.  Also  aCTin'u!-U%Vock>of 
Welcome  Oats  for  sale  at  Jfi.tXi  per  bush  of  io  s  • 

O-YV.  IUCK OX.  Seed 
h  row  or,  Box  oot,  Houh^ster,  N.  Y. 


E&aa*jJ  iWTAKUSHEB  1845. 

UUHS*  AHHUKU  VVONDEK.  \%l 

Lev.  1 1  futy  WrutJ  IliAkhtri  t-ays: 
wumlfrful;  none  *JlhcT?»  v.»  A 

nut  i  11  icu  .1  to  plain  any  other*,  curly  * 

CD  cu  l.u  ti  v  1  ns:  Ini  t  m  ttu  1 1 

,  CAUTION.  -Ay there 
L*:catJcfi  flic  “Ant  r\>  -» 11  ^V..nvler.•,  > 


IF  YOU  PLANT 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  GET 

SMITH'S  illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE 

IVnutifuky  tlUftmted.  mu  rtures.  Full  directions 
.01  i  iiiti , litg,  culture.  Ac  I  do  not  tucree  to 
MMtd  it  inu-kiiKL-  worth  >3  or  M  l  for  Ml, but 
Man  wtU  ..  t  ins,!  nhut  jou  want  nt  the  l  t-rv 
loxxist  price  eou-«i -dent  will,  real  vnlue. 

name  is  so  well  known  to  mr.-t  otarm-rs  of 
,  .  *V'.T'  iV1'.1  Odtaetu  Needs.  I  feel  ennti. 

ui. it  rh.ii  I  shull  luvorvii  ‘With  yotir  iiiquines. 

WM.H. SMITH,  Seedsman 

(Late  of  tirmH.  A.  Dkekk.) 

1018  MARKET  ST..  PHILAD’A. 


,  34  Barclay  .Street,  Ncw-Yopk 


eheiipi-M.  s»inl  fur  sniupk- copy  of  KAlt.MKKS'  MAU* 

contuinlns  prices  uml  so .  WONDERFUL  offers. 

POTTS  15  It  OS.,  Parki’sburg,Chi‘*ti‘r  County,  Ps, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Conducted  by 

ELBERT  B.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1884. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


We  have  now'  tilled  all  applications  for  seeds  re 
ceived  up  to  last  Saturday.  All  those  who.  having: 
applied  previous  to  that  date,  have  not  yet  received 
them,  will  please  notify  us  hy  posta  card  at  once, 
and  another  packet  will  be  sent  at  onee. 

Alt  whose  names  are  upon  our  subscription  lists 
are  entitled  to  apply  for  these  seeds,  no  matter  when 
thp  subscription  expiree  orwdietber  It  Is  the  inten¬ 
tion  or  not  of  the  subscriber  to  renew’.  They  are  not 
premiums. 

Our  object  In  charging  a  part  of  the  postage  to  sub¬ 
scribers  is  that  we  tnav  not  have  applications  from 
those  who  are  not  interested  ill  farm  or  garden  pur¬ 
suits. 

All  persons  who  subscribe  for  the  Rcrai. New  York 
er  in  connect  loll  with  other  Journals  which  publish 
the  combination  advertisement  offering  the  seeds, 
need  no!  make  application.  Tbc  seeds  will  be  sent 
to  them  w  ithout  application  except  in  case  of  over¬ 
sight  or  miscarriage.  For  example:  The  Inter-Ocean 
and  the  lU’RAL  New-Yorker  t nit/,  its  seed  dixlrilm- 
lion  I  are  offererd  for  $2. 75  Whether  t  he  Inter-Ocean 
is  subscribed  for  through  the  Kcr.w..  or  the  Rural  Is 
subscribed  for  through  the  Tnter-Ooeun.  the  sub 
scrlher  to  both  papers  Is  entitled  to  the  seeds  without 
application.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  Suu,  Mall 
{Canada),  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  our  seed  packages  require  six  cents  for 
postage— but  most  of  them  five  cents-excopt  to  Can 
ada,  w'here  the  postage  Is  10  cents.  Rut  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  arc  desired  to  send  W  hut  three  cents.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  pays  the  rest. 


CLASS  VI,  OF  THE  RURAL  PRIZES. 

“Horses.”— Farm  and  Road.  The  best  for 
the  fanner’s  use. 

Prize,  One  American  Fruit-Dryer,  Price 
$75. 

Offered  by  the  American  Manufacturing 
Company,  Waynesboro,  la. 

This  Prize,  which  was  not  announced  in  our 
last,  has  been  awarded  to 

A  L  SARDY, 

New  York  City. 


The  directors  or  principals  of  all  experi¬ 
ment  stations ,  agricultural  colleges  and 
country  schools  arc  cordially  invited  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-  Yorker. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  large  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  without  a  heavy  growth  of  vines? 
All  of  us  have  seen  heavy  growths  of 
vines  and  small  crops  of  potatoes. 

If  you  wish  to  send  10,  50,  or  100 
specimen  copies  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  friends  interested  m  farming, 
you  have  only  to  send  us  a  list  of  the 
names.  Specimens  will  he  promptly  for¬ 
warded.  Who  will  send  us  the  longest 
list  ? 

- ♦  -»■■♦ - 

We  never  wish  to  advise  our  readers  to 
buy  seeds,  plants,  or  implements  which 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy,  or  can  as  well 
do  without.  But  there  are  many  who 
think  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  grape-vines,  who  are  ready  euough 
to  spend  money  far  less  advantageously. 


the  land.  It  needs  to  be  supplied  with 
every  kind  of  food  wluch  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  -not  phosphoric  acid  alone,  or  pot¬ 
ash,  or  nitrogen,  or  lime,  or  carbon  alone, 
all  of  which  are  special  foods.  We  must, 
then,  supply  to  the  soil  all  kinds  of  food 
of  which  it  stands  in  need.  It  may  need 
but  a  single  element — it  may  need  all.  Tf  we 
do  not  know  what  the  single  element  is, 
we  must  learn  by  experiment,  ami  in  the 
meantime  spread  ‘‘complete”  foods  upon 
our  soils  as  furnished  by  farm  manure  or 
chemical  fertilizers. 


Dear  friends,  as  you  read  this  number 
of  the  Rural  and  realize  what  a  bright, 
useful  and  enjoyable  paper  it  is,  think 
how  many  of  your  neighbors  neglect  to 
take  it.  aDd  bow  much  they  unthinkingly 
lose  by  this  neglect.  Can't  you  do  a  little 
missionary  work  by  bringing  it  to  their 
attention,  and  sending  us  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  It  will  make  your  home  none  the 
less  bright,  because  it  helps  to  brighten 
theirs;  and  then  we  naturally  desire  to 
increase  our  circulation,  and  this  we  can 
greatly  do,  if  each,  will  constitute  himself 
a  committee  to  procure  just  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  know  the  times  are  hard; 
but  these  are  just  the  times  when  a  good 
paper,  with  its  store  of  useful  knowledge, 
will  pay. 


Our  readers  are  reminded  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  subscription  season  is  not  ended. 
They  may  yet  materially  aid  in  increasing 
the  Rural’s  circulation  during  the  next 
two  months.  But  whether  they  do  or  not, 
our  best  efforts  arc  pledged  to  send  them 
every  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year  a  pa¬ 
per  that,  with  attentive  reading,  shall 
make  us  better  friends  than  ever. 


One  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  said 
of  horticulture  is  that  the  pursuit  of  it 
leads  to  more  correct  views  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  beautv.  We  cannot  associate 
with  beautiful  flowers  without  acquiring 
correct  taste,  and  the  heart  is  molded  as 
well  as  the  mind.  The  study  of  flowers 
is  a  rest  in  itself,  no  matter  how  hard  we 
have  to  labor,  and  the  labor  is  only  recre¬ 
ation  if  we  truly  love  flowers. 

- - - 

Every  year  the  Rural  New- Yorker 
grows  more  discriminating  as  to  the  class 
of  advertisements  admitted.  Both  the 
extent  and  high  character  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  render  it  the  best  medium  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  best  farmers.  In  order  that  ad¬ 
vertising  patrons  should  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  this  fully,  we  respectfully  so¬ 
licit  our  readers  to  mention  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  when  corresponding  with 
them.  The  request  seems  a  just  one  to 
make,  since  readers,  advertising  patrons, 
and  the  Rural  itself  are  measurably  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  courtesy. 


Man  cannot  live  on  water  alone  or  even 
on  bread  and  meat.  Milk,  however,  is  a 
complete  food,  that  is,  it  supplies  all  that 
the  system  demands.  It  is  the  same  with 


VARIETIES  OF  OATS. 


In  many  places  last  year  there  was  much 
complaint  of  apples,  particularly  Bald¬ 
wins,  having  under  the  skin  black  spots 
which  were  bitter  to  the  taste.  All  who 
were  troubled  in  that  manner  should  try 
some  experiments  on  Ihe  trees  and  report 
results  to  us.  In  this  way  a  remedy  for 
this  growing  evil  may  be  found.  We 
suggest  a  few  applications  to  be  made: 
to  one  tree  apply  two  bushels  of  uuleached 
ashes;  to  another,  two  bushels  of  freshly 
slaked  lime;  to  another.  25  pounds  of  bone 
superphosphate;  to  another,  one  bushel 
each  of  lime  and  ashes;  to  another,  one 
bushel  of  ashes  and  25  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate;  to  another,  one  full  load  of 
stable  manure.  Mark  each  tree,  keep  a 
record,  and  report. 

“  Captain  Morton  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  editorially  from  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  he  lias  been  for  five  years 
past.  ‘  crazy-litaded  ’  on  the  ensilage  ques 
t.ion.  I  don’t  think  he  suspects  it,” 
writes  a  friend  of  the  Rural  and  an  ear¬ 
nest  advocate  of  ensilage,  referring  to  an 
editorial  note  in  the  Rural  for  March  1. 
Captain  Morton  is  by  far  too  sensible  to 
put  on  the  cap  we  held  out  for  the  “crazy- 
tieaded”  only  We  Ireely  acknowledged 
that  “there  may  lie  something  good  in  en¬ 
silage”;  but  it  appears  to  be  conceded  by 
all  except  the  “crazy -headed"  advocates 
of  the  system,  that  there  is  “a  good  deal 
of  bad  about  it  as  well."  We  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  safest  plan  iu  introducing 
ensilage,  as  in  introducing  all  other  ex¬ 
pensive  innovations,  would  have  been  to 
permit  the  rich  to  make  the  first  trials; 
for  after  the  wealthy  had  “made  the  tests, 
the  poor  could  then  have  been  guided  by 
the  results.”  It.  is  against  the  wild  teach¬ 
ings  of  such  fanatics  as  Billerica  Bailey 
we  warned  our  iriends.  For  the  lessons  of 
experience  gained  by  the  tests  of  those 
who  have  incurred  the  expense  of  build¬ 
ing  silos,  we  have  a  proper  respect;  still 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  fable  of  the 
fox  that  lost  its  tail,  and  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  among  foxes  the  fashion  of  going 

without  tails. 

_ _  ♦  - - 

ONWARD! 


Beside  the  newer  oats,  such  as  Wel¬ 
come  and  Triumph,  we  advise  our  readers 
to  try  the  Probsteier  Oats,  sowing  the 
same  quantity  and  giving  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  in  every  way.  The  results  of  our 
experiments  show  that  changes  in  oats  are 
due  to  good  or  bad  cultivation  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Of  course,  there  are  well  marked 
varieties,  such  as  the  red,  white,  black 
and  yellow;  but  the  changes  in  these, 
which  occur  in  one  country,  will  in  a  year 
or  so  disappear  when  the  various  sorts 
have  been  subjected  in  another  country 
to  what  may  be  called  their  original  con¬ 
ditions.  For  example,  Mr.  Mold  of  Eng¬ 
land  changed  the  Black  Tartarian  to  one 
that  bore  longer  panicles  and  heavier 
grains.  They  were  sold  as  “Mold’s  En¬ 
nobled  Oats,”  and  for  a  year  or  so  yielded 
fine  crops  in  our  Northern  States.  Now, 
however,  they  arc  simply  the  old  Black 
Tartarian,  the  “ennobled”  qualities  hav¬ 
ing  disappeared.  If  we  take  the .  very 
heavy  white  oats,  known  under  the  names 
which  seedsmen  have  from  time  to  time 
given  them,  it  will  be  found  that  under 
Fess  favorable  conditions  they  soon  degen¬ 
erate  to  what  may  he  called  the  common 
white  oat.  This,  at  least,  is  our  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  we  ask 
our  readers  to  try  the  Probsteier,  beside 
the  Eureka,  Australian,  Russian,  Wel¬ 
come,  Triumph,  etc.,  now  presented  to 
the  public  as  remarkable  new  varieties.  A 
trial  in  a  small  way  will  not  cost  much, 
while  it  may  well  serve  to  show  their  rela¬ 
tive  values.  8uch  tests  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  made  for  the  past  seven 
years,  with  what  results  our  older  readers 
are  fully  aware. 


generation,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  the 
infection  was  imported  either  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  people  who  had  been  in  contact 
with  infected  animals  elsewhere,  or  in 
goods  from  other  countries,  which  hail 
become  infected  in  transit. 

Several  meetings  of  the  stockmen  of 
Eausas  have  been  held  at.  Neosho  Falls, 
Osage,  Emporia  and  other  points,  to  con¬ 
cert  measures  for  limiting  and  stamping 
out  the  disease.  Considerable  sums  of 
money  have  been  contributed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Governor  Gliek,  himself  a  large 
stock-owner,  has  visited  the  inlected  sec¬ 
tions  twice,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  stock  owners  of  Kansas  and  the 
neighboring  States  and  Territories,  he  has 
summoned  a  special  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  meet  next  Monday,  March  17, 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  passing  laws 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  plague.  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  urged  to  make  an  appropri- 
ation  of  $25,000  to  aid  in  this  purpose, 
and  all  day  yesterday  was  passed  by  the 
Seriate  in  consideration  of  the  matter,  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make 
such  an  appropriation  being  the  principal 
point  discussed. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  this  country  in  1878,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  an  out¬ 
spoken,  earnest,  consistent  advocate  of 
State  and  National  legislation  for  the 
extirpation  of  that  and  all  other  contagi¬ 
ous  diseases  among  our  live  stock,  and 
never  has  Ihe  necessity  for  such  legisla¬ 
tion  been  more  urgent  than  it.  is  now. 
Let  tbe  Legislatures  pass  the  law's,  and 
then  let  the  people  hold  the  Executive 
authorities  to  strict  accountability  for 
the  appointment  of  honest  and  capable 
officers  to  enforce  them. 


FOOT  -  AND  -  MOUTH  DISEASE  IN 
KANSAS. 


We  are  greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  circulation  of  the  Rural 
NEW-YroRKER  is  gieater  than  it  was  last 
year  at.  this  time,  and,  therefore,  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  We  are  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful  to  our  friends,  to  whose 
exertions  made  to  send  us  new  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  to  whose  kind  words,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  gratifying  result  is  unques¬ 
tionably  iu  a  great  measure  due.  Many, 
many  thanks,  good  friends!  Is  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  worthy  of  your  sup¬ 
port.;  and,  if  so,  are  not  you  aiding  in  the 
great  work  of  promoting  the  farm  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  country  while  you  befriend  it  ? 
Oh !  the  glorious  work ! 

From  all  we  learn  few  real  farm  jour¬ 
nals  can  fairly  claim  a  “  wider  circulation 
this  year  than  ever  before.”  We  are  far 
from  boasting  of  it,  but,  rather,  while 
happy  over  own  success,  we  grieve  that 
all  good  farm  papers  arc  not,  as  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be,  equally  favored.  By  real 
farm  papers  we  mean  those  that  conscien¬ 
tiously  devote  themselves  to  the  advance 
ment  of  the  true  interests  of  agriculture- 
not  those  wretched,  struinpety,  lottery  af¬ 
fairs  that  any  good,  intelligent  farmer 
should  blush  to  see  upon  his  table. 


A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  for  the  prevention  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  contagious  diseases  among  live 
stock;  yet,  in  spite  of  urgent  necessity, 
the  Senate  has  hitherto  failed  to  take  any 
action  iu  the  matter.  The  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  that  lately  oc¬ 
curred  iu  Maine,  was  a  forcible  warning  of 
the  necessity  for  prompt,  legislation  on 
this  subject,  and  a  still  more  startling  out¬ 
break  of  the  same  disastrous  disease  iu 
Kansas,  which  is  now  alarming  the  stock 
owners  of  that  State,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
entire  West,  is  a  still  more  urgent  re¬ 
minder.  Shortly  after  tbe  holidays  a  “mys¬ 
terious'’  disease  broke  out  in  a  her  *  of 
cattle  near  Neosho  Falls,  Woodson  Coun¬ 
ty,  Southern  Kansas.  The  first  noticed 
symptoms  were  “a  jerking  of  the  legs  up 
towards  the  body,  the  appearance  of 
specks  on  the  nose  and  the  bowed  or 
humped  position  in  which  the  animals 
stood.”  Swelling  of  the  legs  and  sores  in 
the  mouth  followed,  and  diarrhea  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  the  infections.  The 
hoofs  soon  dropped  off,  and  in  many  cases 
the  legs  sloughed  off  to  the  first  joint. 
Sores  also  appeared  on  the  udder,  and 
the  milk  from  affected  cows  was  fatal  to 
sucking  calves.  The  disease  spread 
rapidly  to  neighboring  herds,  and  assome 
of  these  were  sold  to  other  parts  of  the 
State,  especially  to  adjoining  counties, 
cattle  elsewhere  also  soon  showed  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  malady.  The  latest  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  herds  are  now  infected 
in  Woodson,  Greenwood,  Lyon,  Coffey, 
Osage.  Anderson,  Linn  and  Allen  Coun¬ 
ties,  which  form  a  group  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  several  of  the  eases  reported 
to  he  foot-and-mouth  disease,  will  prove 
to  lie  instances  of  some  other  malady ;  for 
in  all  cases  of  panic  due  to  disease  among 
men  or  beasts,  there  is  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  to  attribute  ordinary  ailments  to  the 
cause  of  general  fear. 

Several  veterinarians  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  the  infected  districts,  and  all 
declare  emphatically  that  the  malady  is 
undoubtedly  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
its  worst  form.  The  origin  of  it  nobody 
seems  to  know.  Being  one  of  the  mo&t 
contagious  of  all  diseases,  it  could  be 
readily  and  rapidly  spread  from  a  single 
case;  but  it  broke  out.  among  native  cat¬ 
tle  which  had  had  no  communication 
with  imported  animals.  All  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  against  the  theory  of  spontaneous 


BREVITIES. 


Read  Richard  Goodman’s  remarks  on  ensi¬ 
lage  on  page  182. 

Plant  the  Beurrc  d'Anjou  Pear.  Try  the 
Dr.  Reeder.  The  Frederic  Clapp  is  a  beauty, 
but  it  has  not  yet,  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  experience  of 
nur  friends  as  to  barb  wire  fences.  Those  at 
the  Rurul  Farm  have,  during  four  years, 
proven  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Wk  havo  a  great  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
spring-tooth  harrows,  and  the  question  is 
asked,  which  the  R.  N-Y.  prefers.  We  have 
tried  but  one,  the  Farmer’s  Friend,  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  speak  of  the  comparative 
worth  of  the  various  sorts.  Wo  ask  our  read¬ 
ers  to  send  for  the  illustrated  circulars  of  all 
who  advertise  harrows  in  the  Rural. 

We  shall,  as  usual,  next  season  try  all  the 
new  sorts  of  strawberries  announced  within 
the  past  your.  It  is  un  un  remunerative  task. 
Three  years  ago  we  were  testing  over  lfK)  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  and  yet  did  not  have  berries 
enough  to  supply  our  family  the  season 
through.  But  we  have  observed  this:  When 
the  Rubai,  reports  favorably  of  any  straw¬ 
berry,  that  strawlH-rrv  ts  destined  to  become 
popular.  Witness  the*  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Sharpless,  and  Manchester  as  notable  exam¬ 
ples.  It  has  been  tbe  same  with  raspberries, 
and  grapes. 

We  hear  from  several  localities  that  the 
tree  peddler  is  about  “seeking  whom  he  mav 
devour.”  He  boards  at  the  best  hotel,  wears 
the  shiniest  or  silk  bats,  the  finest  kid  gloves, 
and  drives  the  best  rig  in  town,  and  “fools’ 
money”  pays  the  bills.  In  one  locality  where 
these  scamps  swindled  the  people  out  of  $12,000, 
n  canvass  was  made,  uud  not  a  member  of  the 
Farmers’  Club  or  a  single  reader  of  the  Rural 
w-as  among  the  victims.  If  you  see  a  nice 
young  man  with  a  book  of  highly  colored 
plates  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  he  is  the 
sweetest  talker  you  ever  hoard,  let  loose  the 
dogs,  or  "shoot  him  on  the  spot.” 

A  friend  writes  us:  “  When  our  seed-houses 
send  out  anything  new,  why  don't  they  give  a 
little  history'  of  where  and  hy  whom  it  was 
originated.’  A  great  many  here  would  like  to 
Know  the  history  of  the  VYelcome  Oats,  as  also 
of  the  King  of  Onondaga.  1  don’t  believe 
there  is  any  one  in  this  eountrv  that  can  raise 
two  bushels  of  oats  of  uuy  kind  from  two 
ounces  of  seed,  nor  do  I  believe  anyone  can 
raise  one  Ion  or  half  a-tou  of  potatoes  from 
one  pound,  even  if  he  sprouts  them  at  that. 
There  are  some  big  prizes  offered  this  year, 
and  I  expect  we  shall  hear  that  some  oue  has 
raised  a  car-load  from  a  pound  ” 

Do  you  need  to  buy  seeds  of  any  kind,  fer 
tilizers,  farm  implements:  Have  you  the 
money  to  pay  for  them?  Then  order  note,  if 
you  have  studied  up  the  matter  and  know  just 
what  you  want.  If  not.  stt  yourself  to  post¬ 
ing  up  thoroughly  iu  these  matters,  and  set¬ 
tle  the  question  us  soon  as  you  can,  W e  want 
you  to  s; Kind  your  money  In  a  way  that  will 
gratify  you  six  months  hence,  and  wo  want 
you  to  be  forehanded.  If  you  huve  no  money 
to  throw  away,  do  not  buy  a  solitary  thing 
that  you  can  do  without,  unless  yon  are  satis¬ 
fied  it.  is  precisely  the  thing  you  need  und  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  buy. 

And  now  the  agricultural  editor  of  the  Now 
York  Sun  talks  about  Cats) pa  spoedosa  as  not 
a  distinct  species,  intimating  that  Dr.  Gray 
is  of  that  opinion .  We  are  assured  that  Dr.  G, 
believes  it  to  bo  a  distinct  sjieeies.  in  which 
opinion  he  is  supported  by  HUch  authorities  as 
Dr  Englemanu,  Dr.  Warder,  Frol'.  Sargeut, 
Robert  Douglas  and  others.  This  editor  s 
several  assertions,  iu  which  ho  has  contra¬ 
dicted  the  Rural,  viz.:  that  the  Japan 
Persimmon  is  hardy  iu  the  North;  that  the 
true  Bermuda  Grass  seed  has  not  been  offered 
for  sale;  that  the  hickory  cinuotbe  grafted, 
and  now  that  the  Catalpa  speciosa  is  not  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  are  calculated  to  do  much  harm. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE  OUR  CHIL¬ 
DREN  AGRICULTURALLY? 

How  shall  we  so  educate  them  that  they  will 
most  highly  appreciate  the  benefits  of  farm 
life  and  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

C.  K.  THORNE. 

The  successful  farmer  of  to  day  must  possess 
—1,  an  ardent  love  for  his  calling;  2,  good 
business  ability;  and.  3,  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  relationship  between  agriculture  and 
the  various  branches  of  natural  science.  This 
postulate  granted,  our  problem  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  course  of  training  on  the  farm,  in 
the  home,  and  in  the  school,  will  most  surely 
develop  aud  foster  these  qualifications  in  our 
children. 

LOVE  FOR  THE  CALLING. 

Evidently  the  first  step  in  endeavoring  to 
inculcate  in  a  child  a  love  for  the  life  of  the 
farm,  is  to  interest  him  in  the  operations  of 
the  farm,  and  here,  as  iu  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  activity,  interest  and  respon¬ 
sibility  go  hand  in  hand,  until  responsibility 
becomes  drudgery,  when  interest  ceases. 

I  believe  that  no  surer  method  can  be  de¬ 
vised  for  driving  au  ambitious  boy  away  from 
the  farm,  than  that  of  hurrying  him  to  a  fresh 
task  the  iustant  the  old  one  is  completed; 
allowing  him  no  time  for  books  or  play ;  giv¬ 
ing  him  always  the  poorest  tools  and  the  most 
disagreeable  portions  of  the  work,  and  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  feel  no  sense  of  ownership  iu 
a uy thing  pertaining  to  the  farm,  and  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  successful  outcome  of  any 
of  its  operations.  The  boy  thus  treated— and 
there  are  such— has  no  other  hope  than  to 
leave  the  parental  homestead  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  and  seek  for  more  favor¬ 
able  chances  on  some  other  farm,  or  in  some 
other  calling  But  Dy  the  time  he  has  thus 
t>een  driven  to  strike  out  for  himself,  he  will 
generally  have  become  so  disgusted  with  farm 
life,  that  he  will  avoid  that  calling  for  all  time 
to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  boys  whose 
natural  inclinations  might  lie  supposed  to  lie 
iu  other  directions,  may  be  so  treated  as  to 
conceive  an  ardent  love  for  the  farm.  For 
instance,  a  boy  with  less  than  a  verage  physical 
strength,  aud  with  a  passiou  for  books,  was 
required  to  perform  daily  tasks,  which  were 
often  irksome,  but  a  liberal  margin  was  always 
allowed  for  play  after  the  tasks  were  com¬ 
pleted,  A  pet  owe  lamb  was  given  him,  aud 
he  was  allowed  to  9poud  the  value  of  its  annu¬ 
al  fleece,  and  of  those  of  its  increase,  for  such 
things  as  all  boys  crave;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
by  indirect  methods,  ho  was  prevented  from 
spending  much  of  his  money  foolishly.  The 
sense  of  responsibility  involved  in  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  bis  money,  the  keeping  of  the  little  ac¬ 
counts  relating  to  it,  aud  the  interest  in  his 
growing  flock,  which  increased,  not  only  by 
reproduction,  but  also  bv  purchase  from  other 
flocks,  with  the  wages  which  he  was  permitted 
und  encouraged  to  earn  by  doiug  odd  jobs  for 
the  neighbors  when  work  was  not  pressing  at 
homo;  all  these,  not  only  brought  out  some 
of  the  pleasanter  sides  of  farm  life,  but  also 
laid  the  foundation  of  habits  afterwards  found 
very  serviceable  iu  business  matters. 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  avil  effect  upon  this 
hoy,  if,  after  he  had  fed  and  played  with  his 
lamb  for  a  Summer  or  two,  believing,  in  his 
childish  heart,  that  it  was  really  his  own, 
learning  to  love  it  with  the  full  force  of  his 
nature,  it  bad  then  been  sold  to  the  butcher, 
and  the  mouey  quietly  dropped  into  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  pocket  l  Y et  just  such  things  have  hap  - 
pened.  The  lamb  was  but  an  item  among 
many.  As  the  boy  grow  older  he  was  allowed 
to  plant  plots  of  ground  for  himself,  und 
though  his  crops  were  sometimes  fuilures,  aud 
the  money  brought  by  the  successful  ones  was 
not  always  judiciously  spent,  yet  in  the  work 
of  caring  for  them, the  discovery  was  made  that 
labor  is  not  necessarily  drudgery,  but  may  bo 
so  lightened  by  the  hope  of  ultimate  reward 
os  to  become  rather  u  pleasure;  while  the 
planning  for  his  crops  stimulated  a  desire  to 
learn  what  others  had  done  in  similar  direc¬ 
tions,  and  this  led  him  to  agricultural  books 
and  papers.  Both  l  his  stimulus,  and  the  value 
of  the  experience  gained  were  far  greater 
than  would  have  been  probable,  not  to  say 
possible,  in  the  case  of  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  another. 

One  important  feature  of  this  boy’s  circum¬ 
stances  was  that,  when  the  day’s  work  was 
doue,  a  most  restful  home  awaited  him,  a  home 
of  the  plainest  kind,  so  far  as  architecture  and 
surroundings  were  concerned— simply  a  log 
cottage  embowered  among  orchard  trees  aud 


evergreens,  and  surrounded  with  flowers  in 
their  season — but  all  its  belongings  were  neat 
and  clean,  and  on  its  fireside  table  was  always 
to  be  found  some  of  the  best  literature  of  the 
day,  both  agricultural  and  general. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  outlined  the  work 
I  believe  necessary  towards  stimulating  in  a 
farmer’s  boy  a  love  for  his  father’s  calling. 
The  filling  in  must  vary,  of  course,  to  suit  in¬ 
dividual  temperaments  and  circumstances, 
always  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  inter¬ 
est  most  precede  affection,  and  that  no  inter¬ 
est  is  so  great  as  that  coming  from  actual  pos¬ 
session. 

GOOD  BUSINESS  ABILITY. 

Business  ability  is  partly  a  matter  of  heredi¬ 
ty;  partly  one  of  theoretical  education;  large¬ 
ly  one  of  experience,  or  practical  education. 
The  son  of  parents,  who  have  both  possessed  su¬ 
perior  ability  in  business,  will  stand  a  far  better 
chance  in  life,  other  things  being  equal,  than 
if  one  or  both  his  parents  had  lacked  this 
quality.  The  boy  who  has  constantly  before 
him  an  example  of  good  business  management, 
will  uuconsciously  imbibe  some  valuable  les¬ 
sons.  All  these,  however,  will  count  for  but 
little  if  he  be  denied  every  opportunity  for 
doing  business  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
will  uo  more  learn  to  do  business  by  watching 
the  methods  of  others  than  he  could  learn  to 
swim  by  standing  on  the  bauk  and  looking  at 
his  comrades  in  the  water. 

The  first  step  towards  making  a  business 
farmer  of  the  fanner’s  boy  is  to  make  him  his 
father’s  confidant,  in  the  business  management 
of  the  farm ;  the  next,  and  more  important,  is 
to  interest  him  with  small  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  conducted  on  his  own  judgment, 
increasing  bis  responsibilities  with  increased 
experience.  He  will  be  more  than  human  if 
he  makes  no  blunders;  but  it  is  through  our 
blunders  we  rise,  when  we  properly  profit  by 
them.  The  only  school  in  which  the  business 
management  of  the  farm  can  be  learned  is  the 
farm  itself;  but.  a  short  course  iu  a  commer¬ 
cial  college  will  furnish  suggestions,  regarding 
the  conduct  of  business  in  geueral,  which  will 
be  found  very  serviceable  on  the  farm,  aud 
every  farmer's  boy  should  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  such  a  course. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  this  day,  to 
urge  the  importance  to  the  farmer,  who 
would  become  master  of  his  profession,  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of 
natural  science;  and  yet  we  have  much  to 
learn  regarding  the  relationship  between 
science  and  agriculture,  before  we  can  say 
definitely,  just  how  far  the  prospective  farmer 
should  pursue  this  study  before  considering 
himself  equipped  for  his  calling.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  brevity  of  life,  aud  the  necessity 
for  bread-winning  which  comes  upon  many 
of  us  so  early,  are  the  only  reasons  for  setting 
any  limit  to  tliis  pursuit,  since  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  problem  in  natural  science  but  has  some 
bearing,  near  or  remote,  upon  some  of  the 
processes  called  into  play  Dy  the  farmer. 
This  part  of  our  subject,  however,  requires 
out  a  passing  notice  here.  In  almost  every 
State  an  agricultural  college  stands  ready 
to  lead  the  young  farmer  as  far  as  he  will  con¬ 
sent  to  be  led  in  the  way  of  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture.  True,  tbisleading  has 
too  often  been  like  that  of  "the  blind  leading 
the  blind,”  but  a  better  day  is  dawning  with 
the  fllliug  of  the  agricultural  professorships 
of  these  colleges  by  young  men  who  have 
brought  to  the  study  of  science  a  lively  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  needs  of  agriculture,  born  of  prac¬ 
tical  r raining  on  the  farm. 

The  question  which  most  deeply  concerns  us 
here,  is  how  to  adapt  the  training  which  must 
precede  that  of  the  college,  to  the  needs  of  the 
prospective  farmer.  The  training  given  in 
our  common  aud  high  schools  is  based  upon 
ancient  ideas,  and  the  needs  of  practical 
modern  life  meet  little  recognition  there. 
Until  this  fact  cun  be  generally  recognizer! 
und  acted  upon,  we  have  tho  problem  before 
us  of  so  using  these  imperfect  schools  as  to  de¬ 
rive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  them, 
supplementing,  with  judicious  home-teach¬ 
ing,  such  defects  as  we  may  not  be  able  to 
Jomedy. 

The  most  that  we  cau  in  any  case  hope  to 
accomplish  through  the  schools,  is  to  teach  our 
children  tho  rudiments  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  likely  to  lie  of  the  great¬ 
est  practical  benefit  to  them,  aud  to  form  in 
them  habits  of  independent  research — the  lat¬ 
ter  being  by  far  the  more  important  part— de¬ 
pending  upon  the  stimulus  of  actual  applica¬ 
tion,  to  urge  them  forward  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  after  the  school-room  shall  have 
been  exchanged  for  tho  field.  We  shall  be 
fortunate  indeed  if  we  so  far  succeed  iu  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  t  heir  education,  that  no 
time  shall  have  been  squandered  upon  mut¬ 
ters  not  pertinent  to  the  single  object  in  view, 
although  we  must  uot  forget  thatour  children 
are  to  become  not  only  fanners,  but  citizens 
as  well,  aud  therefore  thattV"*  various  depart¬ 


ments  of  mental  and  political  science,  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  art,  must  not  be  entirely  neglected. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  knowl¬ 
edge  that  can  be  imparted  to  any  child,  wheth¬ 
er  boy  or  girl,  whether  destined  to  become 
farmer  or  merchant,  teacher  or  housekeeper, 
is  that  of  the  organization  and  requirements 
of  the  human  system;  and  yet  the  common 
school  generally,  and  the  high  school  too  fre¬ 
quently,  shirk  the  duty  of  imparting  this 
knowledge;  consequently,  the  child  grows  to 
maturity  in  utter  ignorance  of  that  oue 
science  which  enters  into  the  every-day  life  of 
every  individual,  no  'natter  what  his  calling. 
In  my  opinion  the  intricacies  of  grammar  and 
geography,  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  might 
well  await  the  solution  of  this  vital  question, 
instead  of  taking  the  precedence,  as  they  now 
do.  In  fact,  I  believe  thatour  children  spend 
far  too  much  time  on  these  subjects;  that  if 
their  powers  of  observation  were  trained,  as 
they  necessarily  are  in  the  study  of  natural 
science,  instead  of  their  powers  of  memory 
chiefly,  as  under  the  present,  system,  the  out¬ 
come  would  be  a  far  greateF  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  grammar  and  geography,  the 
arithmetic  aDd  algebra,  would  in  the  end  re¬ 
ceive  all  due  attention. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  self,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  1  would  have  every  child  ac¬ 
quire  the  power  of  expression,  since  we  must 
all  of  us,  one  way  or  another,  to  our  children, 
if  to  no  others,  become  teachers.  I  would 
therefore  introduce  drawing,  composition  and 
language  very  early  in  the  child's  curriculum, 
embracing  in  the  list  named,  first,  the  study 
of  our  own  tongue;  next  that  of  French  aud 
German — the  latter  especially.  This  study  of 
language,  however,  could  be  a  different  affair 
from  that  of  grammar,  as  it  has  been  taught, 
the  object  being  to  study  language  as  a  means 
of  expression,  not  as  a  code  of  rules  to  be 
memorized.  From  this  study  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  rigorously  excluded;  not  but 
that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  often  convenient, 
and  their  study  an  excellent  drill;  but  botany 
and  entomology  may  be  made  far  more  inter- 
estingto  most  children  than  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  drill  to  be  obtained  from  them,  may 
be  made  at  least  equally  effective;  while  the 
child  who  has  once  acquired  a  fair  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  will  find  in  this 
knowledge  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment  and 
profit,  as  he  goes  through  life. 

The  writer  knows  whereof  he  is  speaking  on 
this  point.  As  he  looks  back  on  the  years 
when  study  was  his  only  care,  it  is  with  con¬ 
stant  regret  for  the  time  spent  acquiring 
knowledge  which  is  uow  comparatively  use¬ 
less  and  largely  forgotten,  while  matters 
which  could  to-day  be  of  every-day  use,  were 
neglected  untU  too  late.  We  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  golden  days  of  child 
hood!  We  do  not  realize  how  short-  they  are, 
until  they  have  flown,  and  our  little  ones  are 
men  aud  women,  with  the  cares  of  life  upon 
their  shoulders! 

It  is  uot  denied  that  for  some  children  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages  and  higher 
mathematics  will  be  profitable;  but  such 
children  will  not  become  fanners,  and  will 
have  time  to  acquire  these  brauehes  of  knowl¬ 
edge  after  arriving  at  a  sufficient  age  to  decide 
upon  their  course  iu  life. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  lay  down  a  def¬ 
inite  course  of  study  for  the  farmer’s  child. 
Ever}-  such  child — hoy  or  girl — should  have  a 
course  in  an  agricultural  college,  aud  the  lines 
of  study  at  home  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
such  as  will  best,  prepare  for  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  chosen  college.  Even  though 
the  college  dreams  be  never  realized,  such  a 
course  will  be  the  uearest  approximation 
to  a  rational  preparation  for  the  farmer’s  life. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

HUscfllanfous. 

THE  EYE-OPENER. 

V>  hat  a  marvelous  urnount  of  generosity 
there  is  in  this  selfish  world !  Look  iu  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  most  papers  aud  you  will 
see,  day  after  day,  several  offers  to  make  pre¬ 
sents  of  considerable  value  “  absolutely  free,” 
on  one  pretext  or  another.  Circulars  sent 
through  the  mails  make  the  same  liberal  an¬ 
nouncements.  The  usual  reason  assigned  for 
this  generosity  is  a  desire  to  introduce  the 
goods  mentioned  into  various  districts  by  send¬ 
ing  specimens  free  to  residents  there.  David 
son  &  Co.,  of  7S  Nassau  Street,  this  city,  offer 
by  circulars  and  lithographed  letters  to  send 
"  Dr.  Churchill’s  Restorative  Remedies  free," 
ou  receipt  of  30  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  pay 
for  packing  and  postage.”  Babcock  &  Co. ,  of 
Centerbrook,  Conn.,  offer  to  s»nd  to  auy  boy 
or  girl,  free  of  charge,  “  if  20  cents  are  sent  for 
postage,  etc.,  two  pretty  dolis, eight  inches  tall, 
with  beautiful  life-like  features,  pretty  curls, 
ami  blue  eyes,  or  bangs  aud  dark  eyes;  a  dress 
with  each  doll,  oue  elegant,  gilt-bound,  floral 
autograph  album  illustrated  with  birds,  ferns, 


scrolls,  etc.,  five  lovely  Christmas  cards,  one 
pretty  birthday  card,  and  a  50-page  holiday 
book.”  The  “  Restorative  Remedies,”  like  the 
$$  electric  girdle  which  the  Galvanic  Girdle 
Co.,  of  21  Park  Row,  New  York,  offers  to 
“send  free”  on  receipt  of  46  cents  in  postage 
stamps,  are  worthless.  The  girdle  wouldn’t 
cost  ten  cents,  and  the  “remedies”  wouldn’t 
cost  five  cents;  so  that,  in  case  the  goods  were 
actually  sent,  the  fellows  would  make  a  big 
profit;  but  generally  ordeis  for  goods  offered 
grat  is  are  not  fll  led  at  all.  With  regard  to  Bab 
cock  &  Co.  we  have  received  several  letters  of 
complaint,  from  one  of  which  we  give  an  ex¬ 
tract,  which  is  a  specimen  of  the  charges  made 
in  the  others.  A  friend  at  Leipsic,  Ohio,  says; 
“  These  fellows  are  a  cheap  set  of  swindlers, 
I  see  their  cards  in  several  papers,  but  never 
twice  alike — that  is,  they  always  have  some¬ 
thing  new  to  offer.  My  daughter  sent  for  the 
dolls,  etc.  They  came— not  dolls,  but  only 
paper  ‘cuts.’  The  50-page  book  never  came. 
1  think  the  U.  S.  Card  Co.,  of  same  place,  is 
this  firm  also.” 

P.  W.  Sizer,  7  Warren  Street,  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertises  extensively  that,  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  goods  and  secure  future  trade  he 
will,  on  receipt  of  12  three-cent  stamps  (86 
cents)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  12 
friends  of  his  correspodent,  send,  by  return 
mail,  an  elegant  gold  ring,  and  that  two  only 
will  be  sent  to  the  same  address  for  50  cents 
and  24  names.  In  his  advertisement  is  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  handsome  band  ring;  but  the 
“elegant gold  ring”  sent  to  those  who  patron¬ 
ize  him  is  a  little  thin  brass  ring  which  can 
be  bought  wholesale  for  a  cent  or  less.  We 
have  some  specimens  of  this,  sent  to  us  by  in¬ 
quiring  friends.  One  of  these,  in  Richmond, 
Ohio,  sent  50  cents  and  24  names  of  prominent 
neighbors,  who  will  doubtless  soon  receive 
circulars  from  this  or  some  other  doubtful 
firm,  making  equally  fallacious  promises 
Our  friend  says:  “I  wrote  him  a  letter 
threatening  to  expose  him  if  he  did  not  fullfil 
his  part  of  the  contract:  but  he  never  paid 
any  attention  to  it.” 

The  fellows  who  offer  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,  and  go  to  the  expense  of  advertising  their 
generosity  in  the  press  or  through  the  mails, 
may,  with  absolute  certainty,  be  considered 
sharpers  or  humbugs. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Cotton  is  getting  widespread  no¬ 
toriety.  Some  say  “she”  is  a  man;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  she  is  a  woman,  as  the  post¬ 
master  at  Gorham,  Maine,  says  she  is.  The 
bee-keepers  of  Maine,  however,  denounce  her 
in  severe  terms. 

“Is  Forester  &  Co.,  130  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  who  advertise  the  best  elec¬ 
tric  belt  for  one  dollar,  a  reliable  concern?” 
asks  a  friend  at  Lamberton,  Canada.  We 
would  not  recommend  anybody  to  pay  even  a 
one  dollar  for  that  “best  electric  belt.”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  declined  the  advertisement  of  this 
firm. 

The  fellows  who  have  been  getting  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public  by  offering 
large  premiums,  etc.,  to  subscribers  to 
journals  and  periodicals,  having  scooped 
in  all  they  are  likely  to  get  during 
the  present  “subscription  season.”  are  now 
ready  to  shirk  their  obligations.  Some  of 
them  will  doubtless  make  a  pretense  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  promises;  while  others,  like  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  “Youth,”  at  Boston,  will  boldly  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  are  -‘financially  embarrassed’’ 
and  unable  to  make  the  promised  awards. 
The  above  concern  advertised  to  distribute 
among  subscribers  $16,000,  but  not  a  cent  will 
they  get. 

The  Royal  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  of  the  stripe  as  the  Reliable 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
which  has  been  denounced  here  several  times. 
We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will  be  simple 
enough  to  be  gulled  by  either  concern. 

Bohemian  Oats  are  being  sold  in  many  parts 
of  Ohio  at  $10  a  bushel,  just  as  the  Huliess 
Oats  were  sold  a  short  time  ago.  The  swind¬ 
lers  who  are  working  this  fraud  usually  agree 
to  take  enough  in  seeds  to  pay  the  original 
cost  of  the  oats;  but  having  got  the  order  for 
their  oats,  they  realize  on  it,  and  the  farmer 
seeks  for  the  sharpers  in  vam  when  he  wishes 
to  sell  the  product  at  the  big  price  promised. 
This  trick  was  tried  several  years  ago  very 
successfully  in  selliug  the  Huliess  Oats. 

— - - 

BOOKS  AND  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Schedule  of  Prizes  offered  by  the 
Mass.  Hurt.  Society  for  1884.  Robert 
Manning,  Secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Forty-first  and  42d  Annuax  Reports 
of  the  Queen’s  County  Agricultural 
Society  for  1882-8.  Jacob  Hicks,  Old  West- 
bury,  N.  Y.  Sec. 

Address  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wil¬ 
der,  and  the  other  Proceedings  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genea¬ 
logical  Society,  January  2,  1S84. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  No.  4.  1883.— Recent 
School  Law  Decisions.  Compiled  by  Lyndon 
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A.  Smith,  A.  B.,  LL.  M.  Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office. 

John  Saul.  Washington  City,  D.  C.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  (104  pages)  of  new,  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  of  all  kinds.  A  large  colored 
plate  of  Moss  Roses  is  well  worthy  of  a  frame 
and  a  place  in  the  drawing-room. 

Also  a  catalogue  of  Roses.  “Sweet  violets 
— sweeter  than  all  the  roses.”  But  we  prefer . 
roses.  The  list  is  a  tine  one. 

The  Production  of  Swine  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  the  Transportation,  Con¬ 
sumption.  and  Exportation  of  Hog  Products, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Interdiction  of 
American  Hog  Products  from  France  and 
Germany.  By  Joseph  Nirnmo,  Jr.  Washing¬ 
ton  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

Ewald  Over.  34  East  Georgia  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.— Illustrated  catalogue  of  all 
kinds  of  road  machinery.  It  is  claimed 
for  Burton’s  Improved  Ditching  Plow  and 
Grader,  that,  as  a  ditcher,  it  will,  with  four  to 
six  horses,  make  per  day  100  rods  of  ditch  10 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  in  the  ceuter, 
throwing  the  earth  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  so  that  it  can  be  crossed  with  a  farm 
implement  or  wagoii  withoutdanger  of  break¬ 
ing  the  banks  or  obstructing  the  ditch.  As  a 
grader,  it  is  claimed  that  100  rods  of  road,  30 
feet  from  ditch  to  ditch,  can  be  built  in  one 
day  with  from  four  to  six  horses,  rounding  off 
and  elevating  the  center  of  the  road  two  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  machines 
are  all  illustrated  and  described.  Send  to  the 
above  firm  for  the  catalogue. 
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A  RURAL  WEDDING. 


PART  II. 

The  giving  of  the  first  piece  is  accompanied 
with  the  question,  asked  in  a  clear,  though 
tremulous  voice— for  what  bride  could  stand 
under  the  blue  eye  of  heaven,  faciug  memor¬ 
ies  of  childhood,  school-days,  and  love’s  first 
dawuiug,  in  the  promiscuous  gathering,  and 
question  destiny  without  emotion  and  trem¬ 
bling:  “  Friend,  is  the  road  fairf”  “  Fair  as 
thy  innocence,  open  t,o  life’s  vicissitudes,  but 
pray,  heaven  will  it,  leading  to  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  a  blessed  eternity,”  is  the  re¬ 
ply  of  the  village  oracle,  as  she  receives  the 
first  gift  from  the  bride’s  hands  and  a  hush  of 
prayerful  emotion  falls  over  the  long  file  of 
well-wishers.  As  one  by  one  receives  the 
“  bride-cake”  from  her  trembling  hand,  the 
conduct  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  good¬ 
will  of  each  is  most  suggestive  of  German 
characteristics,  sentiment,  superstition  and 
naiveness.  “The  road  is  fair  all  through, 
Madela,  for  I  saw  the  stork  this  morning  leave 
the  church-steeple  in  a  straight  line,”  re-assures 
one  given  to  signs  and  sounds.  “You  might 
have  a  worse  groom  than  Michel,  lass;  his 
glasses  are  never  chalked  at  the  tavern,”  com¬ 
pliments  another,  ruefully  conscious  of  his 
own  shortcomings  in  that  direction.  ltUn, 
Madli,  mack's  guet,  vnd  C'linte  Galt,''  tritely 
enjoins  the  fatherly  bachelor,  as  he  almost 
snatches  his  cake  aud  breaks  through  the 
crowd,  heedless  of  their  laughing  requests  to 
break  the  cake  and  find  his  wedding  coin. 
The  fortuoe-telliug  coin  really  protruding 
from  the  next  slice,  its  youthful  recipient 
stammers  in  joyous  confusion  “that  means 
me  aud  my  Marie.”  Aud  “  my  Marie,”  fol¬ 
lowing  close  behind,  is  the  blushing  object  of 
laughing  eyes  all  around.  The  couple  is 
henceforth  booked  as  owing  the  people’s  next 
bride-cake. 

Nor  is  the  occasion  ever  without  its  inci¬ 
dents  of  moral  pathos.  Anon  come  those  un¬ 
wedded  brides  whoso  heroes  were  left  upon 
the  battlefield  of  Gravelotte  and  Mete,  to 
wish  this  bride  simply,  “times  of  peace.” 
Then  the  mother,  whose  son  is  among  the  re¬ 
cruits,  searching  as  eagerly  for  the  tell-tale 
coin  as  any  to  read  his  destiny  in  a  wedding 
or  none.  Then  the  school-mate,  whose  soft 
“Good-by,  Madela,”  is  the  bride’s  eternal 
farewell  to  girlhood’s  joys  aud  childhood’s  in¬ 
nocence.  Then  the  poor  waif  saying  her 
“something”  in  a  shy,  simple  "Grass  Gott" 
(God  greet  thee);  or  the  superstitious  invalid 
whose  faith  in  the  healing  purifying  power  of 
a  virgin’s  touch,  pleads  for  it  in  i  his  last  hour 
of  her  virginity  until  tears  break  over  the 
shining  face,  and  she  gives  this  final  boon  with 
sobs  of  regretful  farewell  to  dim  dreams,  vague 
aspirations  higher  and  holier,  which  no  human 
being  has  ever  fully  realized  and  yetall  women 
have  felt  more  or  less.  Thus  woman’s  liner  or¬ 
ganization,  that  Inherent  modesty  uud  refine¬ 
ment  which  takes  away  from  love  the  gross¬ 
es,  of  its  passion,  will  over  reveal  itself.  In 


spite  of  narrow  limits  which  check  develop¬ 
ment,  and  harsh  circumstances  which  bruise 
and  blunt  the  spirit ;  and  rude  employments 
which  harden  the  exterior;  at  the  altar  she  is 
the  blushing,  reluctant,  trembling  woman 
still.  At  the  fireside  she  is  the  soothing,  re- 
strainiug,  refining  influence  still,  A  little  worn 
and  commonplace  perhaps,  a  little  harsh  and 
rugged  from  long  wearing  the  double  harness 
of  the  household  and  the  field,  but  still  a  wo¬ 
man,  sweet  andgentle  in  her  ministry  of  love; 
a  Madonna,  glorified  in  her  mother  joy  and 
solicitude;  a  human  divinity,  worthy  to  be  the 
seeress  and  priestess  that  she  was  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans.  Shame!  therefore,  upon  the 
modera  German  egoism  that  chains  the  na¬ 
tion’s  mothers  to  slavish  drudgery  that  it  may 
keep  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their  sons  to  guard 
its  imperial  prerogative!  Shame!  upon  Ger¬ 
many’s  eloquent  poets  so  mute  in  womau’s 
praise?  Shame  upon  her  deep  philosophers, 
so  blind  to  woman’s  worth  aud  destiny !  And 
ruin  to  every  achievement  made  with  man  s 
prerogatives.  For  progress  that  strides  along 
on  women’s  necks  will  sooner  or  later  totter 
on  its  writhing  foundation. 

We  have  soliloquized  while  the  people  dis¬ 
persed  to  take  posession  of  the  best  seats  in 
the  church,  aud  the  bridal  party  moved  slowly 
along  the  ‘  'fair,  open  road,”  which,  represent¬ 
ing  in  miniature  her  future  life  path,  is  care¬ 
fully  cleared  of  every  obstacle  or  unsightli¬ 
ness  by  certain  youthful  individuals,  who  will 
presently  come  in  for  their  reward.  Within 
the  church  the  marriage  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  with  the  usual  rites.  The  custom  of 
kissing  the  bride,  however,  is  not  in  vogue. 
Now,  on  the  homeward  way,  the  village  mis¬ 
chiefs  are  going  to  collect  their  wages  for 
cleaning  the  road,  and,  if  the  bridegroom  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  “foreigner,”  i.  tv,  if  lie  belongs  to 
another  village,  have  some  fun  besides.  Then 
the  game  is  generally  postponed  until  after 
the  one  or  two  days’  feasting  is  over,  when 
the  same  train  that  accompanied  him  to 
church,  escorts  the  couple  to  the  outskirts  of 
their  village.  Now  every  50  paces  along  the 
village  road  a  rope  is  stretched  across  by  two 
youthful  sentinels  armed  with  brooms,  who 
demand  passage  money  from  the  groom.  This 
given,  be  receives  the  password  for  the  next 
rope-post,  where,  of  course,  he  must  pay 
again  to  get  the  password  for  the  next,  and 
so  on  till  he  reaches  the  outskirts,  where  a 
wagon  awaits  the  couple.  But  by  the  time 
the  parting  salutations  are  given,  and  he  is 
read 3'  to  start  with  his  precious  load,  the 
whole  regiment  of  broom-armed  sentinels, 
making  good  use  of  their  time,  have,  in  mili¬ 
tary  parlance,  made  a  “forced  march,’’  and 
again  stationed  themselves  ahead  of  him  on 
the  highway.  They  are  determined  to  let 
the  bride  go  only  at  a  heavy  premium.  And 
because  custom  does  not  allow  a  demand  of 
“  passage  money”  more  thau  once,  this  ingen¬ 
ious  expedient  is  resorted  to.  Two  sentinels, 
each,  however,  from  a  different  former  post, 
station  themselves  together  to  guard  the  village 
frontier.  Each  of  the  guard  demands  his  for¬ 
mer  password,  aud,  to  render  the  recollection 
of  them  more  difficult,  w  as  the  object  of  their 
changing  comrades.  Of  course,  the  bride¬ 
groom  cannot  remember  just  the  right  pass¬ 
words,  out  of  a  dozen,  and  he  must  puy.  But 
the  same  difiiculty  presents  itself  at  the  next 
post,  but  be  will  no  longer  be  drained  of  his 
cash.  The  only  alternative  is  to  run  the  threat¬ 
ening  gauntlet  of  dusting  brooms,  and  he  trusts 
to  Ins  horse’s  speed  to  escape  as  much  of  the 
unpleasuntness  as  possible.  The  signal  of 
battle  is  telegraphed  ahead  by  the  unpaid  post, 
and  instantly  every  broom  for  the  length  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  is  set  “  a  sweeping  of  the 
highway.”  Clouds  of  dust  envelop  the  flyiug 
vehicle,  and  w’hen  at  last  he  enters  his  uative 
village,  everybody  sees,  aud  laughs,  that  his 
wedding  trip  has  been  through  the  battle- 
smoke  of  the  enemy’s  frontier. 


CHILD'S  DRESS. 


As  the  Winter  bus  passed  uud  all  cun  look 
for  warmer  weather  in  the  near  future,  the 
Spring  cleaning  is  in  order;  but  after  this 
comes  the  question  as  to  how-  to  make  the 
children’s  Summer  dresses.  For  the  little 
ones  uuder  five,  goods  which  eau  be  washed 
are  the  very  best,  as  to  material.  And  noth¬ 
ing  is  prettier  than  white,  or  looks  nicer.  It 
is  true  that  it  soils  easily,  but  not  any  more 
quickly,  we  think,  than  light  colored  ging¬ 
hams  or  calicos.  Then  white  allows  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  all  colors,  which  can  be  put  on  so 
many  wayR,  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to 
think  “  Well,  that  child  always  has  on  the 
same  dress,”  which  fact  is  of  no  little  import¬ 
ance,  for  we  want  our  ehildreu  to  have  as 
much  variety  in  dress  as  possible. 

Every  lady  this  Bummer  must  have  a  white 
dress,  says  Dame  Fashion,  and  to  tins  end  our 
dry-good  stores  have  u  large  and  flue  display 
of  imported  robes,  raugiug  in  price  from  ten 
dollars  up  into  the  hundreds.  But  we  saw 
some  very  pretty  oues  at  ten  dollars. 


There  are  also  Hamburg  embroideries  in 
colors;  pink,  blue,  tScru,  scarlet  and  yellow. 
These  are  not  solid  colors,  but  outline  the  pat¬ 
tern,  which  makes  an  exceedingly  delicate  aud 
tasteful  trimming. 


We  show  in  our  engraving  a  pretty  style 
for  trimming  a  child’s  dress.  It  is  a  Princess, 
aud  the  bretelles  down  the  front,  form  a  square 
collar  at  the  back. 


Domestic  Cccmomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


REPLY  TO  CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


There  is  one  sentence  iu  Charity  Sweet¬ 
heart’s  article  iu  the  Rural  of  March,  which 
1  wish  to  look  at  fora  moment — “foryou  can¬ 
not  call  doing  house- work  n  profession.”  What 
a  strange  idea  for  a  woman  to  advance!  Have 
we  not  schools  all  over  our  land  where  this 
one  particular  feature  predominates?  Does 
the  boy  at  the  mechanic’s  bench  or  the  girl  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  the  milliner’s  business  do  his  oi¬ 
lier  work  more  thoroughly  or  systematically 
than  the  girl  in  the  kitchen  is  taught  to  do 
housework  by  the  skilled  aud  thoughtful 
mother?  Cannot  the  simple  thing  of  paring 
the  potu toes  and  preparing  them  for  dinner 
be  reduced  to  an  “art”  as  well  as  putting  the 
ribbons  on  a  lady’s  bat?  Is  there  no  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  required  to  arrauge  a  savory 
aud  appetizing  dinner  with  its  six  or  ten 
courses,  where  a  dozen  crusty  bachelors  or  an 
equal  number  of  spinsters  are  to  pass  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  this  or  that  dessert,  or  relish  ?  Is 
there  no  professional  skill  required  to  arrange 
the  library,  the  parloi  or  the  conservatory? 
There  are  born  housewives,  but  there  are 
more  bora  slatterns  that  may,  by  thorough 
tuition,  grow  into  professional  housekeepers 
who  may  have  printed  in  indelible  letters 
upon  tlieir  foreheads  “Perfection.”  There  are 
a  thousand  aud  one  little  things  connected 
with  the  duties  of  house-work,  that  require 
the  most  perfect  professional  skill.  I  might 
mention  washing  pots  and  kettles — there  is 
true  skill  required  right  here — to  kuowhowto 
wash  glass  aud  silver-ware  is  no  mean  attain¬ 
ment.  To  broil  a  steak  to  a  turn;  to  cook  au 
omelet  nicely,  and  then  to  make  bread  with  its 
crustso  crisp  aud  brown— do  not  these  require 
professional  skill'  Why,  to  rnuke  a  cream 
biscuit  that  will  almost  “melt  iu  the  mouth” 
requires  more  than  common  skill.  Then  us  to 
the  milk  and  butter — ••gilt-edged” — a  little 
skill  here  too  is  needed.  Then  do  not  neglect  the 
pastry.  I  will  wager  a  bachelor’s  reputation 
(there!  1  have  said  it,)  that  there  is  not  one  in 
a  hundred,  who  is  not  a  “professional,”  who 
can  give  to  the  dessert  that  flaky,  crisp  and 
savory  pie-crust  which  our  mothers  mudo. 
Show  me  the  housekeeper  who  euu  nicely 
darn  and  patch,  and  I  will  show  you  a  “pro 
fessionul”  whom  a  husband  should  be  aud  is 
proud  of. 

House-work  is  a  profession  more  exalted, 
and  deserving  of  more  commendation  thau 
the  millinery  or  the  dress-making  business, 
aud  yet  we  could  ill  afford  to  do  without  eit  her 
of  these.  The  mother  who  is  silly  enough 
to  permit  her  daughter  (man’s  intended  bet¬ 
ter  half)  to  be  neglectful  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  her  callings  iu  being  thoroughly 
versed  iu  every  branch  ul  huuse-koeping  first, 
then  iu  the  Hue  urts  afterwards,  if  she  can 
afford  it,  is  culpably  careless  of  her  daughter’s 
owu  best  good,  and  laying  a  foundation  for 
much  sorrow  and  regret,  in  after  life. 

Music,  painting,  sculpture,  the  bai ,  the  ros¬ 
trum,  baveall  found  devotees  among  women, 
and  uoble  women  have  graced  all  aud  each 
as  well  as  their  brothers  of  the  sterner  sox: 
but  uo  profession  has  won  more  encomiums 
and  louder  praise  t  han  that,  of  the  nobly  pro¬ 
fessional  house  keepers  of  America.  Ah !  my 
fair  sisters,  if  you  would  kuow  the  nearest 


road  to  a  man’s  heart,  a  very  wise  saying, 
and  one  we  may  c<  unt  true,  tells  us  it  is  “  by 
the  way  of  his  stomach.” 

But  few  men  are  such  gormandizers  that 
their  eyes  are  entirely  blind  to  the  tidy  and 
home-like  appearance  of  a  “  home.”  A  home 
nicely  kept,  iu  all  of  its  arrangements  is  more 
deserving  of  credit  and  praise  than  the  most 
difficult  air  executed  upou  the  piano. 

Professional  house-keepers  and  cooks  de¬ 
mand  as  high  wages  as  those  engaged  iu 
almost  any  other  profession.  Why,  I  paid  a 
lady  (I  say  ladv.  for  such  she  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word)  cook  one  dollar  per  day  to 
perforin  the  requi remen ts  of  my  table  during 
the  Summer  of  1883,  and  I  shall  be  more  thau 
happy  to  renew  the  engagement  for  1884,  for 
I  know  she  has  a  profession,  and  will  carry  it 
proudly. 

Let  all  mothers  teach  their  daughters  the 
need  of  perfection  in  this  profession,  and 
when  we  men  see  it  exemplified,  there  will  be 
fewer  “clubs”  and  more  homes.  Seldom  do 
we  flue  a  “  Benedict”  who  docs  not  desire  a 
home;  but  when  women  in  their  sober  mo¬ 
ments  declare  that  a  woman  cannot  make  and 
keep  a  home  unless  she  is  a  graduate  and  has 
her  diploma,  we  “  Benedicts”  must  cultivate 
our  bump  of  cautiousness  as  carefully  as  in 
ages  past. 

If  woman  would  nobly  declare  her  intention 
to  perform  home-work  thoroughly  well,  there 
would  be  more  happy  homes  and  families. 

“A  BENEDICT.” 


A  COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER’S  IDEAS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


That  word  ‘  ‘  country”  makes  such  a  differ¬ 
ence,  for  to  a  housekeeper  it  means  everything 
fresh  and  pure  and  of  the  best  quality — butter 
that  smells  of  clover,  eggs  fresh,  and  tasting 
of  grain ;  good  food,  milk  and  cream  that  can 
tempt  a  delicate  appetite  and  strengthen  a 
weak  stomach  ;  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  a  hundred  other  real  advantages  that  are 
all  known,  though  we  do  not.  half  appreciate 
them.  Farmers  are  the  richest  people  as  a 
community,  that  the  world  can  Hhow,  if  we 
count  in  all  their  blessings.  Whatanimmense 
income  it  would  require  to  keep  a  large  family 
with  as  luxurious  table  fare  in  a  city  where 
the  bund  must  be  put  in  the  pocket  for  every¬ 
thing,  “even  parsley,”  as  the  lady  who  had  sold 
her  country  home  for  a  city  residence  once  said 
to  me"  Even  “Charity  Sweetheart”  would 
find  the  **  pork”  more  acceptable  if  she  had  to 
count  the  cost  of  every  “  pound  of  flesh.”  The 
very  fullness  of  our  larder  makes  us  unable  to 
estimate,  at  a  right  value,  its  merits.  And  the 
pureness  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  not  taken 
into  account  until  some  time  when  we  visit 
the  city  in  hot  July,  and  the  air  is  full  of  reek¬ 
ing  stench,  and  we  pass  an  open  cesspool,  or 
find  a  friend  languishing  for  the  very  air  we 
do  not  estimate  as  of  any  value  in  our  country 
living. 

And  if  one  is  inclined  to  refinement,  it  is 
quite  as  eusy  in  country  as  in  city  life.  There 
need  not  be  any  roughness  in  our  amusements ; 
there  is  every  facility  for  a  very  beautiful 
and  cultivated  life,  if  one  can  have  flowers 
and  books,  even  if  the  other  surroundings  are 
simple  aud  inexpensive,  aud  I  know  plenty  of 
farmers’  daughters  who  are  complaining 
every  day  of  want  of  means  to  better  their 
condition,  who  desire  books,  and  home  adorn¬ 
ments,  yet  do  uot  know  how  to  earn  the  money 
to  purchase  them.  And  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  provide  ways  aud  means 
for  this  purpose.  But  if  a  gild  can  possess 
three  or  four  fowls  to  begin  with,  she  has  the 
means  before  her,  by  careful  management,  of 
providing  pocket-money  for  herself  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  with  added  yearly  gain,  i 
kuow  a  young  girl  who  sold  enough  Lilies-of- 
the- Valley  to  purchase  “The  Century”  for  her 
own  perusal,  uud  another  who  sold  flowers  to 
purchase  “  Harper's  Monthly.”  These  two 
girls  were  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  agreed 
to  exchange  periodicals,  thereby  getting  the 
advantage  of  both.  There  are  so  many  things 
on  a  farm  that  can  be  turaed  into  money. 
Even  mullein  leaves,  and  some  of  the  wild 
herbs  are  salable  to  druggists,  and  seeds  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  many  other  things  are 
gladlv  Isnight  by  the  merchant  seedsmen,  if 
known  to  be  honestly  pure  and  reliable. 

My  idea  is  that  country  girls  need  somenim, 
some  stimulus,  aud  those  who  cannot  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  usual  outlets  of  art  or 
music,  might  succeed  ill  the  study  of  other 
branches  quite  as  interesting,  that  require  less 
outlay.  The  study  of  geology  or  entomology 
is  very  interesting,  uud  quite  suited  to  a  coun¬ 
try  girl  us  well  as  boy.  There  is  an  eudless 
variety,  uu  Inexhaustible  interest  in  the  study 
of  nature,  aud  nowadays  there  is  so  much  to 
encourage  those  of  our  sox  who  aim  high,  aud 
in  whatever  position  of  life  we  are  placed, 
there  can  be  found  something  to  teuru,  some 
thing  to  teach,  too,  for  we  can  always  find 
those  whose  particular  groove  is  different 
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from  ours,  and  thus  we  can  exchange thoughts 
as  the  girls  exchanged  magazines.  And  if  the 
task  is  properly  set  about,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  girl  can  so  elevate  her  surroundings 
that  she  will  look  back  afterward  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  her  former  discouragements,  though 
uo  doubt  now  obstacles  will  arise:  and  if  any 
farmer’s  daughter  or  wife,  or  house-keeper 
would  plan  how  improvements  can  be  made, 
door-yards  cleaned  up,  gardens  made  more 
beautiful  aud  the  in-door  arrangements  be  so 
disposed  as  to  conduce  to  comfort  and  neat¬ 
ness  as  well  as  ornamentation,  the  work  will 
he  looked  forward  to  with  pleasant  expecta¬ 
tion  and  met  with  satisfaction.  The  farmer 
holds  more  of  independence  uudof  home  com¬ 
fort.  in  his  power  than  any  other  man,  and 
the  members  of  his  household  should  lend 
their  best  efforts  toward  making  it  the  ideal 
life. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

BAKING  POWDER. 

One  ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  eight  ounces 
of  cream  of-tartar,  five  ounces  of  soda,  five 
ounces  of  flour.  Mix  thoroughly  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  Pulverize  the  acid  aud  mix  with 
the  cream-of-tartar;  pulverize  the  soda  and 
mix  with  the  (lour;  then  add  all  together  and 
mix  well  by  sifting  through  a  flour  sieve  seve¬ 
ral  times.  I  can  vouch  for  its  quality  if  you 
get  good  cream-of-tartar.  1  have  used  it  for 
years,  o.  k.  terry. 

CANNING  SQUASH. 

Has  any  lady  of  the  Domestic  Circle  canned 
squash  and  been  successful?  I  cannot  succeed, 
and  if  auy  one  has  done  it  will  she  please  tell 
me  her  method. 

AS  TO  KEEPING  PICKLES 
I  have  always  had  success  in  this  way:  After 
the  cucumbers  have  been  in  brine  2f>  hours 
wipe  them  thoroughly  and  pack  them  in  glass 
caus.  Heat  vinegar  to  the  boding  point  with 
a  few  cloves  to  keep  it.  Wrap  towels,  wrung 
from  hot  water,  under  and  arouud  the  cans, 
fill  them  up  with  the  hot  vinegar,  and  screw 
ou  the  covers.  The  pickles  will  be  crisp  green, 
aud  thorougly  pickled.  I  have  kept  them  in 
this  way  two  years.  mrs.  a.  a. 


CURE  FOR  CORNS. 

Auy  one  troubled  with  corns  may  cure  them 
permanently  with  very  little  trouble.  Procure 
some  iodine.  After  soaking  the  feet,  nib  the 
corn  with  it,  and  repeat  the  operation  every 
few  days,  and  the  corn,  with  a  little  coaxing, 
will  leave  its  resting  place.  This  is  a  certain 
and  painless  cure  for  these  common  nuisan¬ 
ces.  A  few  cents1  worth  of  iodine  will  cure  a 
dozen.  The  bottle  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  small  children. 

TO  CURE  HAMS. 

Rub  them  over  with  molasses.  Have  ready, 
on  the  stove,  where  ic  will  become  hot,  a  ket¬ 
tle  with  a  quart  of  salt  in  it.  With  a  long- 
handled  iron  spoon  dip  some  salt  on  the  bam, 
aud  rub  it  well  with  the  hand  all  over,  es¬ 
pecially  around  the  boue.  Keep  using  the 
hot  salt,  in  this  way  until  you  have  been  over 
the  hams  very  thoroughly.  Then  put  them 
away  in  some  convenient  place,  where  they 
will  not.  freeze,  and  in  about  ten  days  repeat 
the  operation.  After  three  ribbings,  they 
may  be  hung  in  the  smoke  house  and  smoked 
according  to  taste.  They  will  tie  fouud  of  a 
flavor  superior  to  that  of  those  which  have 
boon  pickled.  This  method  requires  more  la¬ 
bor  thun  to  put  them  in  brine  to  cure,  and 
probably  would  not  answer  in  very  warm 
weather.  The  salt  should  always  be  hot  and 
well  rubbed  in  by  hand,  although  some  use  a 
wooden  paddle. 

cream  cake. 

Two  fresh  eggs,  one  large  teacup  of  brown 
sugar,  one  small  one  of  sour  cream,  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  with  flour  sifted  in  until 
it  is  quite  stiff  Flavor  with  a  little  uutmeg 
or  cinnamon.  This  makes  an  excellent  every¬ 
day  cake,  and  may  be  quickly  made. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 

If  ‘‘F.  A.  D.”  will  put  one  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  saltpeter  into  one  ounce  of  sweet- 
oil  and  rub  the  mixture  well  into  the  bunions 
each  night,  she  will  find  it  will  relieve  the 
swelling  while  it  is  only  inflamed,  but  should 
it  fester  she  must  apply  u  poultice  of  raw, 
grated  carrot,  renewing  it  often  till  it  has 
drawn  all  r.lie  inflammation  out.  For  corns, 
one  ouuce  of  glycerine  and  12  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid ,  well  shaken  together  and  rubbed 
ou  every  night,  give  much  relief.  Never  cut 
a  corn,  but  pick  it  off  with  a  uoedle. 

AUNT  EM. 


Horalord’*  Acid  Phosphate, 

In  Debility  from  Overwork. 

Dr.  G.  VV.  Collins.  liptou,  Iud.,  says:  “  I 
used  it  in  nervous  debility  brought  on  bv over¬ 
work  in  warm  weather,  with  good  results. 
Ado. 


A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  mid  Cough’s  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  The  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
band,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  nil  affections 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  J’.  Sweetzer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says: — 

"Medical  science  has  produced  no  o' het  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  so  good  as  Ayer’s  Cuekry 
Pectoral,  li  is  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  aud  lung*." 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L..J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
III,,  who  says : — 

"I  ham  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value  us  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coUgbB,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  and  jiuluionary  affections.” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

In  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  hut  a  medicine  which  is  to-dav 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  iir,  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  Trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  by  It. 

AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Larnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  it  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PE<  TORA  L  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  bo 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


PATENTS. 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A  P,  LACET, 

Paten,  Att’ym.  W.«.*hmgton.  D.  0. 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK 


SnTxttnthr,  YALE 
....w....  _ _ SILK  WORKS 

New  Itsrtfu,  Cl  {the  originators  oj  the  Silk  Patehicorkorase) 
for*  dollar pw-k.f.' oi  UaulifulSilk,  (or  t'e-  l.w  .ilt.O  pu-kagi,  *5 
Embroidery  buk,  aMotlcd  colon  XUo.  a  package,  6  j.a.-Yaju.*l 


d  YOU  aw* 

BY  MAIL  OB  Eimss,  C.OD.,tobe 
examined  before  pity  lug  an:  owner 
and  If  not  rsAtlafaiCinry,  returned  at 
ourexpense.  We  manufacture  nil 
our  watches  and  save  you  Si)  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  8S0  styles  free. 
Ctiry  W  tfcs  W  uUUjmiO-  Aci>xiai 
STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO 
pruRKi'm"  >*» 


BTH  EDITION  PRICE  ONLY 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 
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KNOW  THYSELF.. 

A  GREAT  IHedical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility. 
Premature  Decline  In  man  aud  the  untold  miseries 
i  hat  litablt  helrkkAi  v  A  boo 
young,  mlddlc-agcd  and  old .  It  contains IT- prescrip¬ 
tion*  for  all  acute  and  chrotik-  dt -cases  each  one  of 
which  In  In  valuable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  33  years  Is  such  as  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician,  :t<i>  pngrs,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  mihewd  covers,  full  gut, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  tu  every  sc  use— me 
chanloal,  literary  and  pmfe-slonal  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  ci  uintry  for  g'iV).  or  the  money  will 
lie  refunded  In  every  Instance  Price  nnlv  Jl.m  bv 
mail,  postpaid.  Plum  rated  sample  A  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,  totlie  nfiieersof  which  he  refers. 
This  book  should  be  read  by  the  voting  for  Inxlruc 
tlon,  and  by  the  a  fillet  cl  for  relief.  It  will  benefit 
all. — l  in' ilon  farneW. 

There  Is  uo  metnlH-rof  society  to  whom  thl*  Iv-.k 
will  not  1k>  useful,  whether  vouth,  parent,  k uard fan, 
Instructor  or  clergyman.—  In/mmur. 

Address  the  Peabody  MeiltonI  Institute,  or  Dr  \V.  H. 
Parker,  No  I  Dulnneh  Street,  Boston,  Ma-  *.,  who  may 
heeonsiilted  on  nil  diseases  requiring  -kill  and  ex  in* 
perlonev  Chronic  and  nhstfuat*  rr  n  «  rr  *fls- 
easea  that  have  baffled  the  -kill  of  llljn  JL>  all 
other physlolansHspeclalty  Such  fflLf  tfBI’T  X1 
treated  successfully  without  an  i  LL  I  OXiliX 
lustauec  of  failure. 

DRUNKENNESS 

CURED  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  STAGES. 

DR.  HAINES’  GOLDEN  SPECIFIC 

positively  deal roys  the  appetite  for  alcoholic 
liquors  111  2l»  (lays,  tones  the  stomach,  purl  lies  the 
blood  aids  digestion.  strengthens  the  nerves,  t  an 
be  administered  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient  by  simply  Muring  it  in  tea.  coffee,  or 

ari  I rlfs <if  food,  ltn«‘4  4*r  inlln.  «  Ufr.s  KlUiXUbtivi 

i’ur  further  iiirorniHLiou,  address 

GOLDEN  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 

IM  BALE  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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CONNECTICUT 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  FEBRUARY,  1884. 

AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

Extract  from  page  :!2. 

“ The  AVERAGE  COST  of  the  Nitrogenous  Superphosphates  (68  samples)  Is  *41.  Hi.  the  a>.  rage  ‘  ESTI- 

•  difference  between  cost  and  valuation  is  Sti.S'i  per  ton.’’ 


MATED  VALUE’  Is  $34.90,  and  the  average  t 

THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  THE  TEN  SAMPLES  OF  THE  MANURES  SOLD  BV 

THE  3VEAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

IN  CONNECTICUT,  SEASON  ISSli.  analyzed  and  valued  by  the  Station  (Nos.  RH2,  ill 8,  964, 972,  DflL  974, 975,  987. 
1014  and  1020,1  is  $5*4, 1 0,  The  average  “estimated  value  ’  1s  *5 1  .  is. 

The  average  difference  between  post  and  valuation  i.  less  than  One  Dollur  per  ton. 

Prof.  S.  IV.  Johnson  stall  .  on  p OffeSS: 

"  No.  DRTiManew’  High  Grade  Superphowphniei  contains  more  than  double  the  amount  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  usually  found  in  high  grade  superphosphate,  and  at  *711  per  ton  retail,  we  believe  is  the 

Cheapest  Source  «l  *oluolc  Phosphoric  Acid  in  our  Market.” 

THE  ANALYSE*  OF  AGRICULTURAL.  CHEMICAL'*  from  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peru 
v  an  Guano  Co.,  published  In  this  report,  show  them  to  be  the  HIGHEST  GILA  HE,  most  concentrated  of 
all,  and  sold  at  as  low  prices  as  nnv. 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet  containing  reports  from  practical  growers  of  Tohaeeo,  Onions.  Trunk,  etc.:  also 
Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  in  Connecticut,  on  crops  grown  during  the  past  season  with  the  Mapes’ 


Manures. 


DCniinrn  DDIOrO  special  quotations  on  Plain  and  Amraontated  Superphosphates  from 
n  I  «]  U  lj  1  II  I  n  l  IjI  A  Eighteen  to  Seventy  Dollars  per  ton.  depending  upon  strength  and 
"■  ■"**”*  *"  ■  90  ■  li  I  vr  fc  w  -  also  upon  sources  from  which  the  phosphoric  is  derived, whether  from 

Phosphate  Rock  or  Rone  and  Aninml  Matte*’. 

No.  1.  Peruvian  Gtiano  Lottos  — Raw,  Unnianipiilated. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

lira  mb  at  Hartford,  Ct„  24’Jktate  St.  158  FRONT  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED 


Implements f  Machines 

■nmr-T  t>i?  il  wtw?  t’Itv 


REQUIRED  FOR  THE 

FARM  OR  GARDEN, 

Will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  2  cent  stamp. 

35  &  37  Cortland  t  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
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THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


ff 


KANSAS  LANDS 


ALONG  THE 


KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R  WAY. 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

200,000,000  Bu3.  Corn.  30,000.000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


Send  for  Catalogue  of 

BmderTmck ’,Road 
Machinery,  Ditch¬ 
ing  Machinery, 
One-Horse  Grain 
Drill5,  Burton’s 
Open-Links,  Bol¬ 
ster  Springs, 

ifcc.i  lSLc • 


AX  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits. 

By  WILLIAM  SAl'NDERS. 

WITH  440  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  INSECTS. 

Contains  in  a  condensed  form  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
insects,  their  habits,  and  the  best  means  to  be  used  to  clear  the 
orchard  of  these  troublesome  pests. 

“A  new  and  most  excellent  work.  We  regard  it  as  the  complctest,  most 
easily  understood,  and  most  desirable  work  for  all  fruit-raisers  now  extant.” 
— Chautauqua  Farmer. 

Price,  $3.00:  on  receipt  of  which  the  book  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid.  by 

J.  B.  LIPPI  SCOTT  tf-  CO.,  Publishers, 

’  7 IS  and  7 17  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CHEAPEST  WORK  EYER  ISSUED ! 

WORLD'S^  CYCLOPEDIA 

- A\D  LIBRARY  OF - 

UNIVEBSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Mineralogy, 
Medicine, 
1‘hvKlolns 


This  valuable  volumo  gives  occurs  „„,j  concise  Information,  arranged 
fur  ready  rofereuco  oa 

Anatomy,  Botany. 

Architecture.  Chemistry. 

Agriculture,  KsgUeerbr, 

Astronomy,  KiluniUon, 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Geography. 

ecology,  J 

Iti  III  trill  Literature,  '  rminculs, 

t  Itlra  nu<l  Tow  us  or  History. 

the  Uarld,  Horticulture. 

Exploration  Jk  Travels  Literature. 

Kcclcslustlcnl  History  — 


Phflo«o|.Siy, 
Religion, 
Natural 

History, 

Inn, 

Commerce, 

41y  Otology. 
Languages.  Ac 


. . — ■ . ->  Mechanic*.  i  i.anguages.  .cc 

Uoonei,.-,  800  p*go«,  :o.c»xi  Koformcesaiul  l.jo,  illustrations, 
f, m,m‘ ■  T'”J>at»r  dyelopedl*  lor  yllelsgses  and  omlltoni 
over  publlshod.  Agents  %*  anted  to  tkko  orders  tar  this 

INDISPENSABLE  LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

b.a  ’  for  oxaralnatlon.  by  matt,  post-paid  for 
0.\  K  IkOl.i  AH.  iLtldrfitm. 

World  Mfrg  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

We  Want  Agents  for  the  WORLD’S  CYCLOPEDIA 

And  to  get  at  once  Brisk,  Energetic  and  Successful  Workers,  wo  have  decided  to  give  ^ 

$A  A  A  Jk  A  4  B  Tw  ‘hp  Ascii*  who  order*  the  moat 

aUUU  AoH  Cyclopedia*  before  JUNE  1«*.  1884. 

i  ^  iF*  m  uffer  stu1'  extraordinary  Induce- 

o.«  lit*  that  Agents  cannot  tall  to  earn  from  g  100  to  $300  per  mouth.  Wo  will ,»  divnc  equally 

Oi  AAA  A  ri  ’T’W  Between  the  ten  persons  who  send  the  ten  next 

a33  1  -  *1  ff  If  t.  i  ^  largest  orders  before  JIM:  1st.  Wo  writ 

/L  y  1  '  send  u  .ample  Cyclopodl*  by  rual  In  uv  *»tdr>'.«  fur  O.VK 

«  (''<-|"|H‘d|  *  worth  thu  Oumov  wo  will  rotund  the  e*»h  Kveryagani  whl  roallto 

ti  a  it  ilsonie  1  rollts  mi  sll  ordero  -.uni,  »u,ltlu,  m.i.t  er.orgot.o  wi  U  rvye.vettie  S’J  o«»0  041  t  -ish  I'rciiiinuw 

Hj'lt’ou  ndentlnl  con,  mi-lons.  . . to,.,.  To  torSM^opeT, 

A?  Arh  »!>»  N  h,"v!  U'?.  V  ;'■!  I  ,vu  d,J*‘  '’df"  S2.000.00  cash  with  joun  f.  phili.ifs  a  c„  , 

Mi  w  v  iul  nn,,„L.  '  to  "  above.  Jolm  t.  Phillips  &  Co  are  the  authorUed  New  York  Aerents  ol  the 

*tiT,rd«r.mus“  I  '  ""w''  8“ar,“*‘al1*  "<*  I'Ubllshsr*  of  ll,«  Vrltiono,  that  Ole  ou.lt  will  l...  glvm. ahova  adv.  -  ■  • 

u*  o«ui  in  in*  1  wcrla  Manufacturing  Co.,  122  Nassau  Street,  JNew  Yo*i. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  15,  1884. 

The  Fitz-Jolin  Porter  bill  passed  the  Senate 
last.  Thursday  by  a  vote  of  86  to  25,  six  Repub¬ 
licans  voting  with  the  Democrats  in  its  favor. 
There  were  ntauy  “pairs.”  It  is  21  years 
since  Porter  wa9  dismissed  from  the  army 
by  the  highest  military  tribunal  ever  organ¬ 
ized  in  this  country,  and  the  justice  of  its 
verdict  has  ever  since  been  questioned.  The 
present  bill  does  not  give  back  pay;  but 
merely  authorizes  the  President  to  nominate 
Porter  for  the  position  of  Colonel  in  the  army. 
His  pay  will  amount  to  $4,500  per  annum, 
unless  he  is  retired,  when  it  will  amount  to 
$8,000.  The  President  will  doubtless  sign  the 
bill  . The  United  States  Brewers’  Asso¬ 

ciation,  supported  by  liquor  sellers,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  bulldoze  the  employes  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  next,  election,  and  to  make  the 
“whisky”  interest  an  important  factor  in 

national  and  State  politics . The  annual 

report  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  shows 
gross  earnings,  $21,022,540;  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  $10,854,450,  surplus  earnings,  $10,688,- 
000;  interest  and  dividends  on  invested  se¬ 
curities,  $2,080,682;  making  total  surplus 

earnings,  $12,714,683  . A  new  steamship 

company  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  to  owu  12  large  propellers,  has 
just  been  organized  at  Buffalo,  to  do  business 

on  the  lakes . Between  2,500  and  8.000 

men  are  camping  in  the  gulches  of  the  Cceur 
d’  Alene  Mountains,  Idaho,  in  snow  from  four 
to  twenty  feet  deep,  waiting  for  Spring  to 
enable  them  to  begin  placer  mining 
in  the  new  diggings  there.  There  is  a 
steady  stream  of  people  going  into  that 

region.  Great  excitement .  . . . 

The  Ohio  flood  is  now  booming  along  the  Low¬ 
er  Mississippi,  causing  several  crevasses,  and 
overflowing  large  tracts  of  country.  Much 
misery  stillprevails  in  the  submerged  districts 

along  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries . An 

explosion  occurred  in  a  coal  mine  at  Po¬ 
cahontas,  Virginia,  last  Thursday,  and  all 
the  miners,  of  whom  there  were  154,  wore 

killed . At  Taunton,  Mass.,  the  trial  of 

the  first  of  a  series  of  graveyard  insurance 
cases,  involving  alleged  conspiracy  and  fraud, 

was  commenced  Thursday . The  Iowa 

Senate,  Thursday,  agreed  to  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 

close  vote  of  26  to  24  . On  the  same  day 

the  Massachusetts  House  defeated  the  bill  ex¬ 
tending  municipal  suffrage  to  female  citizens 

by  144  to  50,  with  eleven  pairs . The 

treaty  negotiated  with  Mexico  by  Gen.  Grant 
last  year,  which  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  that,  body  by  the  necessary  two- thirds 

majority . The  Senate  has  passed  a  hill 

including  in  the  limits  of  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park  about  2,500  square  miles  addition¬ 
al  . The  National  Industrial  Congress 

will  meet  at  Chicaeo,  Mav  21 ... . .  .The  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the 

House,  appropriating  about  $40,000,000 . 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  agreed, 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  5,  to  report  the  Morrison  bill 
to  the  House.  Salt  and  lumber  are  on  the 
free  list.  Coal  goes  the  same  way,  with  the 
proviso  that  Canada  shall  act  reciprocally  as 
to  the  product  in  question.  There  will  be  a 
high-tariff  minority  report.  No  chance  for 

the  Bonded  Whisky  Bill . The  House 

Committee  on  Territories  has  adopted  the 
name  of  Lincoln  for  Northern  Dakota. ..Over 
$4,000,000  in  gold  were  shipped  for  Europe  last 
Saturday — ‘balance  of  trade”  getting  against 

us . Two  judges  against  one  have  ruled 

women  off  the  New  York  bar,  but  Judge 
Pierce  dissenting  quotes  and  Indorses  the  Fol- 
ger  doctrine  in  emphatic  terms. ...... .All 

hope  of  high  license  and  of  prohibition  having 
been  given  up  in  New  York,  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  which  ranges  licenses  for  whisky 
from  $35  up  to  $100.  and  for  ale  from  $15  up 
to  $50,  according  to  population  . Mon¬ 
treal  has  a  debt  of  nearly  $12,000,000 . 

A  Fenian  scare  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ...... 

The  Canadian  Parliament  is  about  to  legislate 
for  the  suppression  of  the  New  Brunswick  lot¬ 
tery  and  gift  enterprise  swindles . Ex¬ 

citement  still  at  red  heat  in  Manitoba — a 

“loyal”  party  is  being  organized . 

Two  leading  glassworks  at  Pittsburgh  and  one 
at  Alton,  Ill.,  have  started  up,  giving  work  to 
over  1,000  men  who  have  been  idle  for 

months . Geronomi,  with  his  Apaches, 

having  returned  to  Arizona  from  a  raid  in 
Mexico,  bringing  with  him  125  cattle  and  100 
horses  and  mules  with  Mexican  brands,  threats 
ens  to  go  on  the  war-path  if  the  Customs  au¬ 
thorities  attempt  to  take  the  animals  from 
him,  and  the  military  authorities,  fearing  that 
2,000  Apaches  will  make  the  biggest  out¬ 
break  ever  known,  are  opposed  to  the  “spoli¬ 
ation”  of  the  thieving  chief . George 


Ball,  the  widely  known  banker  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  who  lately  gave  $60,000  to  build  a  high 
school  in  that  city,  died.  Thursday,  of  paraly¬ 
sis . The  Atlantic  States  Nail  Associa¬ 

tion,  finding  the  stock  of  nails  on  hand  light, 
has  fixed  the  wholesale  price  at  $2.60  per  keg. 
thus  conforming  to  the  price  lately  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  Western  Nail  Association . The 

"severest  snow-storm  of  the  season”  raged 
along  the  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad 

Tuesday  night . The  Gila  River  in  Arizona 

has  flooded  all  the  bot  tom  lands  around  Yuma. 
....  The  Canadian  Government  has  sanctioned 

the  building  of  a  railroad  bridge  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Cape  Rouge  near  Quebec: 
total  length,  3,100  feet;  superstructure,  2.800 
feet;  estimated  cost,  $4,000,000. ........Work 

is  being  pushed  steadily  on  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad . The  Dominion  bill,  grant¬ 

ing  a  loan  of  $22,000,000  to  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  has  received  the  royal  assent. 

. A  lively  fight  in  Canada  now,  as  to 

whether  the  Dominion  Government  has  power 
to  regulate  the  liquor  trade,  or  whether  this 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  several  Provinces 

— “States  Rights”  across  the  bonier . 

Canadian  ship-owners  are  urging  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Spain  . 

The  guard  has  been  doubled  at  Rideau  Hall, 
the  official  residence  of  the  Governor  Gen.  of 
Canada,  on  account  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
receipt  of  threateuiug  letters  from  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

SUMMING  HP  THE  RK«(TI.TS  OF  A 
YEA  It’S  TREATMENT. 

A  lady  patient  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  thus 
sums  up  the  results  of  a  year’s  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment: 

“It  is  now  a  year  since  1  commenced  using 
the  Oxygen,  and  1  cau  readily  sum  up  the  good 
results  of  the  Treatment.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  lam  infinitely  better.  Iam 
stronger  in  every  way  and  rarely  suffer  now 
from  the  utter  exha  ust  ion  which  was  my  usual 
condition  before.  I  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  I  have  been  so  free  from  headache 
as  during  the  past  year.  My  physician  re¬ 
joices  in  uiy  improvement,  and  assures  me 
that  I  am  going  to  get  well.” 

Our  “  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  bronchitis, 
Asthma,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases, 
will  be  sent  free.  Address  Dm.  Starkey  & 
Palkn,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St ,  Phila.—  Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Saturday,  March  15,  1884. 

A  cyclone  struck  the  Mississippi  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  at  Starkville,  last  Tuesday 
afternoon,  damaging  all  the  buildings  more 
or  less.  The  stock  suffered  greatly.  Farm 
implements,  fences  and  grain  were  blown 
away.  The  damage  done  will  amount  to  $12,- 
000.  Reports  from  other  points  state  that 

the  wind  was  very  heavy . Russia  has 

hitherto  been  without  grain  elevators,  but 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  has  just  approved, 
by  a  large  majority,  of  the  proposed  conces¬ 
sion  to  a  Russo-American  company,  which 
contemplates  the  erection  of  grain  elevators 
throughout  the  country.  The  measure  is  op¬ 
posed  on  “patriotic  grounds,”  however,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Czar  will  give  it 
his  imperial  sanction . East  Indians  re¬ 

fuse  cheese  made  with  rennet,  but  a  substi¬ 
tute  has  been  found  in  a  shrub  common  in 
Northern  India,  the  fermentive  principle  of 
whose  seeds  is  said  to  have  almost  the  same 

effect... . Bad  times  during  the  past  two 

years  have  told  upon  the  consumption  of  wine 
in  England,  which  is  now  upward  of  8,000,000 
gallons  lequal  to,  roughly,  30,000  pipes)  less 

than  it  was  in  1863,  10  years  ago . 

St.  Louis  has  tuken  a  contract  to  ship  4,000 
car-loads,  or  about  3,000,000  bushels,  of  corn 
to  Baltimore,  “at  rates  that  defy  competi¬ 
tion.”.. . The  cheese  and  butter  indus¬ 

try  of  Iowa  amounts  to  $37,000,000  every 
year . The  export  of  cattle  from  Mon¬ 

treal  has  increased  from  2,880  head  iu  1876,  to 
50,365  in  1884,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  export  of  sheep  has  risen  from  2,080  head, 

to  102,835 . It.  Is  estimated  that  Canada 

will  want  at  least  10,000,000  bushels  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  before  another  harvest.  One  miller 
is  taking  from  Chicago  about  10,000  bush¬ 
els  weekly . .....Mr.  Morris,  a  cattle 

dealer  iu  Chicago,  has  on  the  ocean  20  ves¬ 
sels.  each  of  which  carries  500  head  of  stock 

to  foreign  ports . Exports  from  New 

York  last  week  included  1,500  live  cattle, 
13,060  quarters  of  beef  and  2,100  carcasses 

of  mutton  . In  a  few  of  the  northern 

counties  of  Scotland  last  year,  481  Short  horn 
cattle  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $145;  242 

Boiled  animals  brought  $240  each . The 

exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed  meats  from 
the  port  of  Boston  for  the  Liverpool  und 
Glasgow  markets  last  week  were  1,146  cattle, 
807  sheep,  1 ,670  quarters  of  beef,  and  52  car¬ 
casses  of  mutton.. . The  Nebraska  Stock 

Yards  Company  has  been  organized  at  Lin 
coin,  Neb,,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  ope¬ 
rations  to  be  commenced  when  one-half  that 
jum  is  subscribed ....  A  consignment  of  mutton 


from  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  has  been 
received  in  London,  having  been  transported 
in  a  refrigerator  which  carries  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  below  zero.  It  is  called  “Caiu- 
pagua”  mutton,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  a  good 
article . A  convention  of  the  wool-grow¬ 

ers  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  May  1,  to  decide  upon  the  course  to 
be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  their  inter¬ 
ests,  which  they  consider  to  be  in  a 

very  unsatisfactory  condition . 

Last  week  78  horses  and  24  brood  mares,  cost¬ 
ing  $13,000,  were  imported  from  Mon¬ 
treal  into  the  Eastern  States.  A  lively 

demand  by  American  buyers . 

A  colony  of  50  leading  farmers  has  left  the 
vicinity  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  for  Idaho  and 
Washington  Territory,  and  will  soon  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  party  of  100  . . . . The 

Department,  of  Agriculture  says  that  about  67 
per  cent,  of  our  last  year’s  corn  crop  has  been 
consumed,  leaving  33  per  cent,  still  on  hand. 
The  wheat  remaining  on  hand  is  about  1 19,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the  crop.. . 

A  majority  of  the  French  committee  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  question  of  American  pork 
importations  favor  the  appointment  of  offi¬ 
cers  to  inspect  hog  product  on  its  arrival  in 

France . Some 30  swine  have  died  at 

the  State  Hospital  pens  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  since  last  Fall  from  a  lung  disease.  Of 
these  18  were  full-grown  hogs,  two  weighing 
over  600  pounds  apiece,  and  a  dozen  were  fat¬ 
tening. .. .  . The  Western  wool  growers 

in  convention  iu  Denver,  representing  7.500,-  J 
000  sheep,  $50,000, 000  invested  capital,  and  an 
annual  yield  of  35,000.000  pounds  of  wool,  on 
Thursday  adopted  resolutions  opposing  the 
provision  of  the  Morrisoft  Tariff  Bill  making 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  foreign  wools 
and  woollens,  and  asking  the  restoration  of 

the  tariff  of  1866  in  its  entirety . A  fire 

Thursday  night  destroyed  the  kiln  and  am¬ 
monia  houses  of  Baugh  &  Sons’  fertilizing 
works  at  Morris  Street  Wharf,  Delaware 
River,  Philadelphia,  causing  a  loss  of  $30,000. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  re¬ 
tort . The  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 

culture  has  made  an  adverse  report  on  a 
resolution  to  appropriate  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  seed  for  distribution  among  the 
sufferers  by  overflow  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  This  is  a 
matter  for  State,  not  National,  liberality.... 

.  .A  bill  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
to  prevent  fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  agricultural  fertilizers  has  just  been  passed. 
...  .1  be  thirtieth  volume  of  the  English  Short- 
horn  Herd  Book  is  in  preparation.  The  pedi¬ 
grees  of  1,660  bulls  aud  3,620  cows  have  been 
received  for  entry  iu  it,  being  an  increase  of 
two  bulls  and  70  cows  over  the  number  in  the 
last  issued  volume. 


Before  going  West,  send  to  Z.  B.  Clarke, 
Benson,  Minn.,  for  book  (sent  free  to  any¬ 
body),  “  Why  mixed  farming  and  dairying 
pay  in  Minnesota.” — Ada. 


Sudden  Changes  of  Weather  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs,  Colds, 
etc.  There  is  no  more  effectual  relief  in  these 
diseases  to  be  found  than  in  the  use  of  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches.  Price  25  cts.— Adv. 


dolor  Your  Butter, 

Farmers  that  try  to  sell  white  butter  are  all 
of  the  opinion  that  dairying  does  not  pay.  If 
they  would  use  Wells,  Ricburdson  &  Co.’s  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color,  and  market  their  butter 
in  perfect  condition,  they  would  still  get  good 
prices,  but  it-  will  not  pay  to  tnukeany  but  the 
best  in  color  and  quality.  This  color  is  used 
by  all  the  leading  creameries  and  dairymen, 
and  is  sold  by  druggists  and  merchants  — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  March  15, 1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  lc,  higher;  No.  3  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  2c.  higher;  No.  2  Red  Winter, 
unchuDged.  Corn,  2%c.  higher.  Oats,  lc. 
higher.  Rye,  lo.  higher.  Barley,  steady. 
Flaxseed,  I  %<■'.  higher.  Pork,  30c.  per  bbl 
higher.  Hogs,  from  25c.  to  30c.  lower.  Cat¬ 
tle,  from  10c.  to  25c.  lower. 

Wheat.  Quiet.  '’Regular”  March,  ORBSIWc;  April, 
9i>4®92e;  May.  June,  98®98!4o;  July,  iKib^ni 

Ulttov  September,  9014c;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  91W® 
same:  No.  3  Chicago  Spring.  78<«,(-2e:  No.  2  U<  <1 
Winter,  flfleffll.Ol.  Cons  In  active  demand  but  un¬ 
settled.  Cash,  SVWttMKtu  March,  52u®»2Me. ,  April, 
MU&iBMc;  May,  June.  viKtiHqjc:  July. 

5912c'  August.  ftour&Qic.  Oats  in  fair  demand.  cu*h, 
•M&fBbtc.:  April,  Kmc;  May,  aaWaiSQc-  June,  8514® 
3544c;  July.  dl-Re:  All  the  Your,  .'%(«,  29V4e.  Uste  linn 
at  viw.c.  Barley  quiet.  Cash  sic.  Fi.axskku  itrm 
at  tl.nl  on  track.  1’ohk  lu  fair  demand.  Cash.  6 I i  7.1 
<*17.80;  April,  H7.K.7;  May,  $17.9O6i,1S,02W  June.  *13.0214 
(liiv.io.  Laud  steady  Cash,  *9.i*<it9jriJ*{  May.  #9. 471* 
5X55;  June.  sXfiOw-SX July,  *11.671*.  Hons. 
Market  weak  Hacking,  *G  10fi*9.(k.:  Packing  and 
shipping,  *0.85(®7,HO;  light.  *5.NF«n.aO:  skips,  *1.00«s 
5.75,  Cattle. — Ex  ports,  Sfl.35tofi.85:  Good  to  Choice 
Shipping,  $3,706*6.10;  common  to  medium,  $5. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  cash  prices, 
No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2c.  lower.  Corn,  No.  3 
mixed  is  ljvjC.  higher.  Oats,  unchanged.  Rye, 
lc.  lower.  Barley,  lc.  higher.  Pork,  steady. 
Hogs,  from  10  to  25c.  lower. 


Wheat— Firm;  No.  2  Red.  $ l.05®1.07:  May,  SLOT. 
Corn— Firm:  No.  8  mixed,  M®52c.  OATS-Steady  at 
36l*c.  Rye -Firm;  No.  2,  64@6Sc.  Barley  -  Firm: 
Extra  No.  3  Fall.  67e.  Pork  Easy  at  *1725(818. 
Lard  -Firm:  Prime  Steam.  *9.20.  Bi  lkmkatr  Firm. 
Shoulders  *7.(12 16,  Short-rib  99.27.  Bacon  Dull; 
Shoulders  *8;  Short  rib  *10.3214:  Short  Clear,  *10.50. 
Hogs  Steady;  Common  and  Light,  $5®  6. 80;  Packing 
and  Butchers  *6  506*7.85. 

- >M  -  — 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 

New  York.  Saturday.  March  17.  18M 
Beans  AND  Pr.AH.-BeaiiH.  marrow,  prime,  new,  *2  85 
@2.181:  do.  medium,  prime  *",5Mm2.35!  do.  pen  *2  60® 
do  white  kidney,  choice,  *  A,  40b  Or  do.  rod 
kltlnev,  choice,  *4.6U®4.67;  do.  turtle  SOUP,  *3.7&®3.90: 
foreign  pea  bt-uns  *lw)«*.-h>.  brum.,  foreign  medi¬ 
ums,  *9,15(4,2  80;  peas,  green,  prime  61,3001,85;  do. 
Southern,  B.  K,.,  *3.2.7®3.50;  California,  Lima,  *2.90(6, 
3.15. 

BREADSTUFF'S  AND  Provisions. -As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat 
u  S<\  Higher,  No,  8  Red  is  Qe.  higher;  2  Red  Is  91c. 
higher  delivered  from  store.  Rye.— Western  Is  Hie. 
lower  Cunnda  and  State  Ik  unchanged .  Couth -Un 
graded  mixed  Is  Qc.  higher:  No.3  l88Qc  lower;  steam  - 
er  mixed  It  Hjo  higher:  No.  2  1s  'jc.  higher  In  eleva¬ 
tor.  Oats.- No.  8  mixed  Is  unchanged;  No.  2  Is  !4e. 
lower:  No.  I  Is  «*(!  lower.  No.  3  White  Is  tfic.  higher; 
No.  2  Is  }4o.  higher;  No.  1  Is  unchanged. 

storm.  Feud  and  meal  -Flour  Market  In  buyers’ 
favor,  with  further  slight  concessions  reported. 
Quotations:  Fine,  *2.K5fi&3!  siiperilne,  *2.80(«.i.3.>. 
latter  a n  extreme;  common  to  fulr  **xtn>  state, 
ruOffc&flO;  good  to  fancy  do.  common 

to  good  extra  Western,  fci.  40663.75;  good  to  choice. 
*3,8o<ffi9fi;  common  to  fair  extra  Ohio.  *3.10®4.(KJ: 
good.  Stitv, •  good  to  choice,  *5.75e(,fi  m;  com¬ 
mon  extra  Minnesota,  -3.40  <*3.6.7;  clear.  SL'lOte 
5  50'  rve  mixture,  *4.25  (*,8.  • 1 ;  straight.  85.50® 
(trtte  patent.  *6.00  OS  8.60;  bakers’  extra.  *5.00 
(rt,5.T7-  st.  Louis  commou  to  fair  extra  #8.50 
15:  fair  to  good.  *4.5061 V'..  good  to  very 
choice,  *5,3Ck*6.50-  patent  Winter  wheat  extra; 
*ri,77«C.90:  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  *5.-0 
n*.7,3.7;  south  Aiuerlei».*7.40®9-5tt.  Market  closing  dull. 
Southern  Flour— Common  to  good  extra,  >'  .ooia.4.80: 
good  to  choice.  *-1.890*6.50.  live  Flour  Quiet  and 
steady.  SupciNlni-.  *J.-l(M,3.7S;  small  lots  choice,  83  80. 
Hi  i  KivitKAT  Ft, CK) u-  Scarce  and  a  trifle  higher.  Sales 
at  83.  *0(48.  (Kl  latter  for  tonsil  lots  choice.  Feed -The 
mark'd  Is  moderately  active.  Corn  .Meal  Without 
decided  change.  New  process  yt  Mow  mainly  at  *3.40; 
small  lot  Brandywine,  til  #8.40,  Yellow  Western. 
(Hinted,  *3.00®3.SU. 

grain  wheat— Market  unsettled:  Ungraded  Win- 
ter  Red.  at  Tiara  St  31:  No,  8  Red,  *1.03 14’  No.  2 
Ryd,  *1.1044®!. 10)4  delivered  from  store;  rail  cer¬ 
tificates  In  elevator,  nominal  at  *1,134* ,  No.  1  Red, 
*|  21- Ungraded  White.  8b<,  I  12’  No.  2  Red.  seller 
March,  #l.0-kfcad.09.  closing  at  Sl.lMl*:  do.  April, 
gl.ouV'il  10V4,  dosing  Sl.O'.i-b:  do.  May  $l.ll!'ti«l.lQJ8 , 
closing  SI  ills;  do.  June-,  *l.i2H,i  1. 14.  closing  $1.1346. 
Rve  Western.  7ne*7M*c:  Canada  and  State,  76H® 
78i*c:  No.  2  Western,  ?S-t7St*c.  In  elevator;  State, 
;n*c.  delivered  at  bouts,  barley  —  Market  quiet: 
No.  1  Canada,  HSc.:  Two  rowed  State,  01„<.65c. 
Bahlky  Malt-DuII  and  unchanged.  Corn— Un¬ 
graded  mixed  ill  i5l(,', 83*40,;  No.  8.  ofifiiM u,e:  -learner, 
mixed.  fiOWilc.  in  elevator,  62c,  delivered.  No.  2, 
do.,  32c.  In  elevator,  fiA.ifi'lffie  delivered’  old  No.  2, 
02»k®38c.  In  store,  mainly  at  e24»p..  und  fi-tStc.  deliver¬ 
ed:  Yellow  Southern,  32c.  on  the  dork  \\  hi U)  South 
ern  G«c.  delivered'  No  2  Mixed,  seller  March,  62® 


NO.  *,40®W!»:  No.  t.  uuoteil  wqo'  .NO  '  W  [UtC.  110.: 
No.  2.  Il((i-ll5j0.:  No.  i  quoted  16c.:  mixed  Western, 
40®4lc;  white  do,,  43to flic:  White  State,  llt*®46)*c; 
No.  2  mixed,  seller  March,  toe.:  do.  April,  closing 
40>4e.:  do.  May,  41*444 1 Qc.:  do,  June,  41386 c41*t,c. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  of  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

March  8, 1884.  March  10,  1883. 

Wheat,  bush . ....  3o.5I9.hk3  23,626,895 

Corn,  bush.... . ifi  247,095  14,159,098 

Oat*,  bush........  . .  5,110.499  4,801,937 

Barley,  hush... . .  ..  2,180,963  i.98«,508 

Rye  bush..., . .  ..  2.212.512  1.871.623 

Provisions— Pork  Mess  on  spot, *17. 500*  17.75  for  old, 
ami  *18.77  for  new:  family  him*,  #i9®20;  clear  back, 
#l9.7'va2n.7.7  Beef  City  extra  Indian  raw  In  tierces, 
*25® 23;  extra  mess.  *12<A13;  packet.  *13  In  barrels 
Bnd  S2i. 5*1  In  tierces;  plate  beef.  *  12.51  (■*  13.  Beef 
HAMS-Quored  here  at  *2fi®28.35  und  ut  West 
*26.75(427.  Cm  MEATS— Pickled  bellies,  12  Tt-  average, 
quoted  tflie  ;  pickled  shoulder",  K.HiCt  pickled  hams. 
12fiti2V4e;  smoked  shoulders,  ot^c:  ■'looked  bams, 
18k,<al4e.  MtPPLKK  IsmK  clear  In  New  York 
quoted  at  94ic.  Tor  Chicago  delivery:  long 
und  short,  half  and  half.  9v*e  Dressed  IIogK, 
City  heavy  averages.  S8B<*K7se;  pigs.  h%'' ■  Lard.— 
Contract  grade  for  export  at  99.(5,  trie  onboard, 
t©  refiners:  *9. JU  Is  quoted:  March,  closing  $9.  (26*9.7:1; 
April  dosing  *9.72<k9.75-  Mn>,  closing.  *9.?8<a!).?9. 
June  eloHing.  *9.86(0,9.88  July  closing.  *9  92®9  95;  Au¬ 
gust,  closing  *9.95(0. tO:  city  steam  In  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  at  *Ci7<a U . 50; ,ro 0 ued  dull:  Continent  quoted 
*9.90,  and  South  American.  *Uk&10.10c. 

NEW  BUTTER 

Creamery,  selections.  Klglns.  etc..  39c;  do.  fancy, 
376*38:  <lo  eholce,  84(488:  do.  prime,  Sl«33:  do  fair  to 
ROo4.7frt.40,  do.  ordinary.  25(426;  half  firkins,  tubs, 
best. 336v84c: do. dn.do. fair  tOROOd.25®81C:Wt  lsh  tubs, 
best,  sfboSle;  do  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  236*2 ie;  Western 
Imitation  crcuiuery.  choice,  28c:  do  do  good  to 
prime,  236* 25c;  do.  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  lBta'2pc.  do, 
factory,  host,  22c:  do,  do,  fair  to  good,  I6®21e;  do, 
do,  ordinary,  10®14c. 

OLP  BUTTER. 

state  dairies,  entire,  choice,  29c.  do.  do.  do.  fine 
2fies23c;  do.  <lo.  do.  fair  to  good,  21<i*'25P'  do.  do.  or¬ 
dinary.  liiseaoe:  do.  do.  of  tlrklns.  tine.  29c;  do.  do.  of 
firkins,  fair  to  good.  226* %c;  do.  do.  Ilrklns,  ordi¬ 
nary,  2oc;  do.  half  firkin  tubs, bc-l.  31c;  do.  do.  do. 
line",  286*3  i"  do  do.  do.  good,  22«t 9fic ;  do.  do.  (lo.  fair. 
Pin* 20c:  Western  dairy,  best,  IT®  he;  do,  do,  good,  15® 
p(c;  do,  do.  ordinary,  l2«»t-lc. 

Add  1 6* 2c  per  pound  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  selec¬ 
tions  of  choice  goods. 

Kens. — State  and  Pennsylvania,  lu  barrels,  ¥  dozen, 
206*201*0:  Western,  fresh.  She:  Western,  fulr  to  good, 
UhaUMpv  Southern,  choice,  19tt(«.2<le.;  .Southern,  fair 
to  good,  I96*19!4c.;  limed,  lorelgn,  15®l7c. 

ffdTR.  -  Western  and  Southern.  In  eases.  Ike.  below 
quotations. 

(  Iikkse.  State  factory,  fancy,  17c;  do.,  do.  prime 
to  choli  c.  14U(fcl444c.-  do.  do.  rulr  to  good,  I1«*l4c.: 
do  do.  light  Kklmu.  prime  to  choice,  10a  I'.’C  :  do.  no. 
skims,  fulr  to  Rood.  7® 9c.:  Skims,  Pennsylvania, 
fancy,  do.,  prime  to  choice,  .k,uN‘.|.  do.  do.  fulr 
to  g6od.fi  o.7c.;  do,  ordinary,  8ei5^c.-  Uhl"  Hats,  prime. 
12 <* I2j*c.t  do.  fair  to  good,  9® lie.:  do.  ordinary ,  5e* 7c. 

LIVERPOOL  QUOTATIONS  TO  N.  V.  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  — 
2;'ki  p.  m.— March  13. 

Cheese— American  choice —  .-71s  Ud  Dull 

Cotton.— Spot  cotton  more  uetlve  and  llrm  «l  un¬ 
changed  prlcev  Receipts  at  the  ports  to  day.  6,000 
liules,  against  8,1121  this  day  last  week,  and  12,883  last 
year.  Since  September  I.  1,412,716  bales,  against 
5,070,5-17  hales  same  period  last  seasou. 

COTTON. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
und  Orleans  Texas. 
Florida,  und  Gull. 

Ordinary . .  .......  SH  8?s  8TS 


859 

8Tj, 

878 

,  t*T 

9  1  16 

9  .7  -16 

9  .7-16 

97s 

low 

10W 

1 

10W 

tow 

lids 

109* 

UW4 

III  11-16 

10  15-16 

10  15-16 

HITS 

11W 

MW 

m* 

11-38 

im 

1178 

1198 

MW 

llfi 

12 

12 

1244 

STAINED. 

12W 

Good  Ordinary....  su  I  Low  Middling .  9« 

Strict  Good  Ord.  8  15-16  I  Middling.  ll)» 

Today’s  closing  prices:  March,  10.93,110.94;  April, 
10.9.7«*10.96;  May.  11  136*11.1 1:  June,  11.26(411.27;  July, 
11.376*11.38;  August,  11.476*11.48:  September,  11. 16c* 
11.18;  October,  10. 75®  10.77;  November,  10.64®10.06;  De 
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comber,  10.05ralO.Ci’'.  Transferable  orders,  10.95.  High¬ 
est,  and  lowest,  prices  of  the  day:  March.  in,94@10.88: 
April,  10.98  *10,91;  May,  1 1.15@11.09;  .Tune  11.28<al1  21- 
July.  ll.SB<ail.3i;  August.  u.18@ii,42j  September,  li  18 
m,1I. 18;  October,  10. 77(810.78;  November,  lo.65fal0.02- 
December,  10.66@10.rti, 

Dm  UP  F  BOIT8,  -  So  tt  them  apples,  ord  I  nnr  v  to  Rood . 
lira,  1.440;  do..  Hue  to  choice.  Tarmac. *ao..  fnncv,9i$(«iup  ; 
iippleH,  course  cut,  bbl*.  do,  do,  bag*.  ilrafiUc.; 

do,  cores  chopped,  etc.,  2', Me*  Apples,  evnporated. 
10WN  1  H'C.;  do..  choice,  l2@12Wc.:  do.  fancy  selec¬ 
tion",  UwlJHfC-:  l  eaches,  Oartdlnu.  Rood  to  fancy 
lpW<14c.iUti,  Georg!#,  peeled.  lufitdHo.-  evaporated  do. 
do.,  24@2Tr'.;  do.  ilo.,  impeded,  12,®  15c.:  impeded 
u caches,  halves.  6«crt«o.:  do.  do.,  quarters,  rlM-uc 
Plums,  Southern,  laurglle,;  do..  State.  HfitH'aSc.; 
cherries,  I®  IV:  blackberries.  U!®1216e;  raspberries, 
jiktOOHc  ;  huckleberries,  10ra  lOl^e . 

Fur.-it  Fruits.  Strawberries,  Florida,  V  quart.  70c 
M.«lt  apples.  State.  Bald  Win,  *  bbl.,  *1-  do  Eustern 
BiiUnviuH,  #  I . Tt* Ktb ft  'lo  Krfculjliifj*.  V  bbl., 

•In.  Inferior,  ^^,*4rK<f4.T.V  Crttn tiprrlea.  »Teru'y,  roo«1  to 
primr,  $4,r>0<*M;  Florida  orangrs,  In  llau  Rlvor,  fancy. 
P  case,  fci.so'vcs-  do.  onMign*,  v  case,  t2.trxdft,.w  p.*u- 
•iut«  VlraJtilu,  hand  picked,  new.  prr  lb  ,  MflaiOc!.; 
Ptte&tU,  per  Jt>,,  (ftfe Hickory  nut*,  per  busti.,  80c, 
Ui  51. 12. 

Hvy  ANb  STttAW  -No.  1,  per  100  tt.  90«t95c;  No.  V 
75w,8l)c:  No,  3,  tioudOe;  shipping,  3.V’ ;  clover.  llKS.TOc, 
elover,  mixed  M@«5c:  straw.  No.  1,  T.VhimOc;  do.  No.  2 
nfi  rtitiOc:  do.  oat,  .VV.MiUc, 

nops.-N.y  Slate  crop  of '88  choice  (scarce)  nomi¬ 
nal'  do.  do,  do,  good  to  prime,  241338:  do  do.  do,  low 
t"  fnlr,  *£**}!  !y°J  cror’  ,,r  ,HHJi  31@34;  f'ucltle  Coast, 
crop  of  1888,  fair  to  prime,  38@34. 

UVK  POOLTKY;- Turkeys  qulot  and  uuehangpd. 
Ducks  slow.  Prime  gray  geesn  steady,  but  white 
geese  are  not.  In  favor,  and  can  only  be  forced  out  at 
low  prices. 

Fowls,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey.  p  tt  14c:  do. 
State,  Mo; do. Western,  P  tt,  13^,4*  14c:  roosters,  young, 
IP*  12c:  do.  old,  ,®8c;  turkeys.  I5(ffll6c;  ducks.  West¬ 
ern,  V  pair  H()o(®*l.l2;  geese.  Western  V  pair,  $1.75@ 

3.25 

Dbebsed  Poultry.— Market  quiet  and  without  new 
features  of  Interest 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  1  O-llorse  Hpark  Arresting  Threshing 
Kijgtno  has  cut  10.0UO  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  Hi  hours, 
vyiii  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn¬ 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “A.” 

OJ1  B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SUNS. 

*41-  Elmira.  N.Y. 
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K  g  lOS  l*a|?etf.  It  teaches  yon  how  to 
rear  them  to  take  Care  for  them,  to 
feed  to  have  them  luv  cirgs  in  cold  weather,  to 
prevent  and  treat  all  dfseascsof  old  or  young,  to  be 
*  **  successful  ”  poultryman  Only  25c.  in  stamps. 
A  Fifty-page  book  FREE  FOR  ALL  with  it. 

A.  M.  LANG,  Cove  Dale  Farm,  Concord,  Ky. 

apparatus&suPPLIES 

FACTORIES! 

CREAMERIES 
AND  DAIRIES. 


"“FOR— 

CHEESE 


features  of  interest  |7r';1f™'1«fa,:,"r)it,s;  «rT1'lTM  nMpecinlty. 

Feozen PorpTBY.— Turkeys.  W estern.  No,  1, 17@l8c.:  ratus  for  making  CI1EESE  AND*  II  CTTci'c" 

do..  No.  2. 19>*14c.;  chickens,  Western,  choice,  14<al5c  ;  A  U  A»mr.PTiVn*D 

do,  fair  to  good.  12d»18o.:  duck*.  Western,  choice  HUII  O  P  A  !1T  P  fY  M  t'NUFACTURCR 


do.  fair  to  good,  13.®  13c.:  ducks,  Western,  choice, 
16@30C. 

Frush  Dressed.— Turkeys,  cbolep,  iC-aiTc.-  do., 
fair  to  good,  liable.:  do,  poor,  1 2a  t:  le.  ■  capons,  choice 
hirin'  2i  <t?Nv  do.,  small  and  slips,  mwc.:  chickens, 
Philadelphia  Fall  broilers  24 in 311c  ;  do.  do  straight 
lots,  I3«j0c:  do.  Jersey,  17a  1  sc-  fowls.  Pldladclphln. 
dry  picked,  prime,  lft&lTc;  do,,  Jersey,  I5@!6c:  fowls 
und  chickens,  Sta'e  and  Western,  Ptoil  le:  fowls,  State 
and  Western,  |8@l4e-  do.  un<l  chickens,  fair  to  good. 
IJialJ^c:  do  ,  do.,  poor,  NKtlllft?;  Dueks,  State  und 
Western,  Spring,  do.,  state  and  Wstn..  fair  to 

good  I4(*15u-  Geese.  State  and  Western,  prime,  11<* 
r.’e:  do.  fair  to  good.  84610c. 

Vkoktablks. — Irish  potatoes  arc  In  large  supply. 
Sweets  slow  Onions  In  better  demand.  Norfolk 
kale  aud  spinach  lu  fulr  request  when  prime. 
Charleston  asparagus  very  slow. 

Green  near.,  per  crate.  *6.00(33.50:  cabbage,  choice, 


U.W.  W./,  IIW.,  .M'HWU,  eMUMH  ld.  UU(,  CUIJ,  *1,-1110.1  Oi; 

spinach,  Norfolk,  ¥  bill..  *1.50(®2..50;  Kale,  Norfolk, 
V  bbl.,  73o('v<l  25:  Aspuragus.  Charleston,  p  bunch, 
too  t*kl  31;  Beet#,  Bermuda, P  crate,  $1,10. 

Rkplvkd  Sugar.— Cot  loaf,  p  R'  Tlg.vHe:  Crushed; 

7./.,  ...,l,un  "7  It  lih,  *.t,,..  -...I  »  it  1  sg  .  ' 


Wool.  All  line  wools  are  firmly  quote, I.  Domestic 
Fleeces,  83)  ;43c  ,  Spring  California,  I96t330.;  do. 

I'exns.  llia-'tc:  scoured  do,  3ft® .VJc . ;  do.  Oregon,  45(<t 
60c.;  earpet  noils,  15@20e. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAKKKT8. 


Mw  York,  Saturday,  March  15. 1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days,  (including  Weehawken 
arrlvals)9,061  bead  against  10,69-1  heud  tor  the  corres¬ 
ponding  time  last  Wook.  Mixed  Western  steers,  1,277 
tt  nt  I2HC.57  tt;  do.  1,250  tt  nt  L'Xe.,5t!  ft;  do.  1,367  tt. 
at  11)40,  r>ti  tt;  less  50c.  per  head:  do.  1,248  tt  at  12c.  56 
tt ;  do.  1,316  tt  at  Canada  steers,  cows  and 

stugs,  I  1413  tt  at  944c,  35  tt-.  Pennsylvania  stablc  fed 
steers,  1,883  tt  at  67.15;  do.  1.202  tt  at.  US4C,,  56  tt. 
state  oxen,  1,030  tt  at  I0^c.  55tt;  dry  cows,  970  tt  at 
$3.U).  tlllnols  steer*.  1,390  tt  at  *7.30:  do.  l,3si  tt  *7.10; 
do,  1.290  tt  at  1 144c.  56  tt;  bull  2,2ft)  ft  at  (i'ge.  Indiana 
steers,  1,477  tt  at  IDqc.  50  tt:  oxen,  1,710  tt  ut  *5.U). 
Kansas  steers,  1,358  tt  at  ll)kc  56  t»:  do.  1,840  tt  ut 
26.80;  do.  1,297  tt  at  *0.50;  do.  1,41)  tt  *6.10;  1,172  tt,  at 
like#  50  tt  Kansas  half-breeds,  1,029  tt  at  like.  50  tt. 
Sllssourl  steers,  1,'t'l  tt  at  lie,  55  tt;  do.  1,117  tt  at 
llfftc,  .10  tt  and  file,  per  head:  do.  1,282  tt  at  ll4»e. 
36  tt;do.  1,197  tt  at  *6.60:  bulls.  1,072  tt  at  *4. 80k 

Oalvk*.  No  demand  for  live  calves,  and  the  feel 
lng  is  very  (D'ores-eU.  Common  to  fair  veals  may  be 
quoted  at  5r*7i4u;  good  and  prime  nt  7)4  **44c,  while 
a  few  choice  go  ns  high  as  9c.  Nominal  ituotntlons 
for  grassers  are  HitSVfic.  Couutry  dressed  calves 
were  dull  and  lower  Choice  Jersey  and  Bocks 
County  voul*  went  out  slowly  at  PudSe.  and  prime 
Stall-  and  Pennsylvania  stock  at  10)* lie.  Poor  to 
good  ranged  all  the  way  from  4m9r,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  sail  -  were  at  5«i*c. 

sukki  ami  Cam  ns.  Total  for  six  days,  26,984  head, 
a  -alnst  r.OU'tiead  ror  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  The  few  .*#h'S  of  sheep  were  at  Iti'g.Vkc,  for 
common  to  prime,  and  fulr  to  extra  yearling  lambs 
sold  i.t  7«480  Spring  lamb*  were  barely  steady  for 
prime  lots,  with  common  n  trifle  lower,  state 
lambs.  90  tt  ut  *0.  Western  sheep, 111  ft  at  do. 
1U1  tt  ut  *6,  und  “Modoc*,’'  S'l'-a  tt  at  Use .  State 
sheep,  98  tt  at  6*  jr;  do.  94  tt  at  fie- 

IlotlS.  Total  Tor  dx  ilay*.  19.869  heud  .ignlnst  24.328 
heud  for  the  corresponding  Mine  Iasi  week.  None 
for  sale  alive.  Dressed  hogs  are  weak  with  slight 
downward  tendency .  and  live  hogs  may  be  nominally 
quoted  as  barely  steady  ut  gfi.lhotT  for  common  to 
prime. 


|Ui.6ic,llaufou,9  (gLlvfvti.S'.i  9. 


NEW5&MI  trees 


ROSES 

GRAPE 

VINES 


l  -u-iiil  MAnj.-,  for  our  lilt,  -r.itcd  .-.nil  l'-"-  r iptivc 
IC'italogiu-*,  winch  are  IndiApcnsdlile  to  planters, 
rrtivy  contain  full  .md  accurate  Infe-ttiiAdon  about 
I  i'l  the  OU  und  ,\>.w  f rt.it t.  Tutu  Ko.cs,  etc., 
I  with  cultural  difec-tlouy.  and  .-ire  the  must  com* 
I  !'-'<e  published  1  No.  1  Fruit*,  toe.  No.  8, 
|<  ini.iineiii.il  Tree*,  etc.,  plnln,  v  v.  ;  with  colored 
,  "te,*4C.  No.  8,  Strawberries  and Sni.,1'  bruit., 

,  4-  whol«»lr, .Arc.  No  ft.  Rc>«.  fu-c.  No  6. 
A  'l'I  -rd,  (,ee.  A  Idrr •  KLLWAKOKIt  A  BiltRY, 

Mount  Hi>, lexurwrl...,  Knehastn-,  X.  Y, 

_ Mponon  tittt  |  u*?cr. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  TntfrIe^ 

new)  E.  NASON  A  00..  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOB 
SPBAYINO  FBU1T  TBEE3. 

Can  be  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
be  used  for  Send  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Lock  Box  461, 

Lock  port,  N.  Y , 


JOHNS.CARTERHSl 

CHOICE 

rofih#M'  heavy  rolled  irold 

.  Ring* (wiTTmonwl  1  yamianil 
50  IvlOml  &CIU  Cfcni*  now)  *vith  fuuntt  for  trn  two-cent 
5  parkk.  50  cvnu,  »ml  Uine  to  **-otl«r  of  chib. 

CAPITOL  CARDMO..  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Floral  Gem  Cards  (new)  name  on,  and  Fancy 
Bo?  of  *  lH  colors,  sent  post-paid  for  11 

cents,  CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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TheLarpstStnmp  Machine  Worts 

IN  THU  WOULD. 


The  Chamber!  lu  Screw 
after  15  years’  test,  has 
lty  over  all  others  by  Its 
strength  arid  durability, 
cheapness  and  ease  In 
of  stumps.  We 
c  li  1  n  t*  s  with 
screws  when  do- 
small  machines 
stumps,  snags, &c 


Stump  Machine, 
proved  Its  mperlor- 
great  exhibition  of 
combined  with 
pulling  all  classes 
now  furnish  Ma 
wrought  iron 
sired.  Also  build 
for  pulling  small 
We  manufacture 


eleven  different  sizes  For  reduced  prlces,etc. .address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  MFG.  CO„  Olean,  N  Y. 


THESUGAR  HAND  BOOK 


ANKW  VM>  VALDAIIfaE  TREATISE  OX  *VQ A R 

C/VM1S*  incloctin*  lh*«  Kn.rir  Am*n-r)  *n«l  their 

m:uiuf:ietur«  Info  Svrilp  a«ul  Stu*;ir.  Aitftoiivh  r«»m|>ri 
in  «tn^ll  rfimt»Ax<  Anti/uriy/'AAi  ftt*  (*n)ppli<onfi  itHtho 
IIK>T  PH  VCTH'Al  MANUAL  ON  Nt’t.Alt  t.Y.NES 
th  t  hflJ  Ft*t  Wcrn  publl*h«'il. 

BLYim:u  v > ri  unui.Ni;  ro 

Clrieiunat  I  <>, 

J/ang/'"'(»rfrt  of  Steam  .Vuour  Machinery.  Steam  Fn nines 
Victor  Cans  Mill ,  Cook  Sugar  JScuporator,  etc, 

RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


For  twenty-three  y«an»  Bradley's  Superphos¬ 
phate  h.-i-.  been  the  Standard  fertilizer  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  It  Is  now  of  the  United  Slates,  It  owes  its 
superiority  to  having  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
combined  in  the  best  proportions,  to  the  high  grade 
material.*  of  which  it  Is  comprised  and  to  the  great 
cure  taken  In  it*  manufacture,  insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  condition.  It  Isa  Pure  Itoue 
Niipei  ptiosplioie.  Circulars  sent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston,  Muss,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FITS 


New  and  sciejiiiflc.  treatment  for  Epi¬ 
lepsy.  Tits  and  Ncrvout  Diaf-jiit*.  A  quick 
and  absolute chrecerbi in,  Ywoprepu- 
_  ratloaa  nwd,  oik  for  doji  ■  d  one  fia- 

"—'DAniPAI  I  V^'c. 

Quacks  ilHulunLL  I  who°Vlub 

verli-e  to  cure  I  its.  Consults-  M  lift  P  n 
tion  withl  hysicians  free.  Send  I  ■  I  I  M  I 
I*  (i  and  Express  address  to  I  ■  I  I  IS  r  I 
Epileptic  Remedy  Co  47  Broad  St  N.Y  w  w  1 1  La  U 


After  three  years  of  practical  trial  and  public  en¬ 
dorsement,  we  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  Trade 
our  HAND  BOTTEK- WORKER,  operating  on  the 
principle  of  dir  eat  and  powerful  pre.»*ure.  instead  of 
rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon  the  butu-r. 

We  claim  that  tt  Is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which 
will  certainly,  quickly  and  easily,  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  does  not  ant)  cannot  Injure  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  Jt  works  in  the  suit  as  easily  and 
as  well. 


the  GENU  I  NE__- — — rTrrrTkT 

aSEHSffiOTf 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies  Eight  sizes  for 
Factory  use.  We  now  make  both  rhe  Round  and 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  A 11  our  goods  are  of 
perfect  stock  and  the  best  workmanship.  Thevare 
strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient  and  durable. 
They  continue  to  be 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  In  such  goods  for  a 
Blanchard  Bvtter- Wobkkr,"  or  a  genuine.  Blan¬ 
chard  C'uubn,"  and  If  he  has  none  on  hand,  send 
postal  for  Prices  und  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  Itt’VKNTOBS  AND  SOLE  MANLT ACTUBERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

JistablUhed,  1818. 

Just  Issued.  Sent  free 
,  to  all  interested  In  Im¬ 
proved  T'l>r*-*It!ng 
Machine*,  Horae 
Powcri,  Saw- 
Milt*  and  .Engine* 
Tor  Furnt  ami  Plnntutlou  u*e.  Addrcaa 
NnaottiupM**.  RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon#  O. 


RUSSELL  &  CO.’S 

ANNUAL. 


IM^O.  l’ll  •  ;uS»ui* 
lllgiliy  Ut'UlllIHUttllU 
It  lorL’happea 


teM 

£ 


Bands 


-£*V 


V;*C 


The 

Toilet  and 
Nursery.  All 
DruggUts  Keep  It 
Trial  Sample  fur  *«.  Stamp. 


C’bromo  Card*,  no  3  alike,  name  on, and  2  sheets 
Scrap  Pictures, ‘iOe.  J.  H.  Hlstbd.  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


J  /a  New  (1884)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
*'M  Oc.,13  pks  *1  Geo.  T.  RkbdA  Co..  Nassau.  N.Y. 


OPIUM 


2M0RPHINE  HABIT 


Dlt.  II,  |l.  KANS,  of  the  Dt^olnc«/ 
_  |  Homo#  dot  off'’'  •  n  R*tu t*(Jy  whereby 

»ny  one  can  cn^e  hlm»elf  qulrily  «n4  p»lnlr«%Ir«  For  toktlm.>* 
niAl8andiM»aor^em**ntMfr«-*m  meT>.Ae.,*ddie^ 

ii*  H*  1LAKK,  A.1 L*  fl.U*,  100  KuJumi  bk,  S*n  York  City# 


o  I  ■  I#  Plushes  anO  K 

SILKSpatghW0R|( 

w  ■  ■■  ■  rn  W  silk  Works,  t 


Brocade  Velvets  for 
Send  We.  for 
samples.  Empire 
>,  CUntunvillc,  Ct. 


_ ,  -  , _ THIQ  soup  GOLD  HAND  RING, 

itfHllllllnlTTlWl  raawl  -I)  U<1  Gold  or  inouev  r.  iua.l^i,  iu 
ICJ  *  '*  «°  elAvaal  velvet-lined  casket.  »"*« 

UiTTn'II  II  IfilJof  uuupkA  o  tour  ltcau  llDt  1  Curd*,  and 

1  tol  ls*  t  llIlr  ,lu, ;  llOAtrated  I’rrmtam  LlHwith  »g»'»* 

Irnut,  Ac,,**n«i)tpo»t-p*id  fi)r4&.’,.  J  tor  1 1.»4.  Offer  m»dc lo»t- 
cure  now  AgcntA for  1AM.  W*  w  II  pnntyour  a*m»la  nc»  Vrpc  c-a 

50  Beau  lie*.  50  »lln«w  (tromin,  lOe.  llpichl'all.Ki, 
and  the  abuvo  riae  FREE  to  #f ruler  of  olnb.  s  #,»  Semrile  ltoc.4  ilc. 
puit-v*liL  CAPITOL.  CARD  CO.,  HARTFOKb,  CONN. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHITE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  S.— Established  In  1880.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphutr.  and  there  it  no  better  in  market.  It  is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  U.  \V1  LI.I AMS, 

Krncral  Agent,  VVe»i  Troy,  N.  V. 


Prononnccil  by  Market  Gardonera  to  bf 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  uae. 

Send  fox'  Ciroulnr. 

HIGGAM  M  MTC  CORP., 
„.  .  ,  Ulgganum,  Conn, 

narehoufie,  3$  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


50 


Bevel  Edge  and  Paris  Ckromos,  name  on  nod  a 
present,  10c.  BLAKBSLXKifc  co„  North  Haveu,  Ct. 

A,,,«  *'  Vm*:  flWttKRItCAS  WK  OBT  AnOOD  llAUSKas  f 
Co  King  A  t  "..  Itwi  go. 

fori  I  lust  rated  ca  ta  logue. 

-  '>  saved  by  ordering  direct 
the  mauulaeturers 


Mins'  *'  .  WiiKRBC 

CUSTOM  I  Send  v 

Hand  -  .)|o<l«-  N  \  ,4  f< 
HAItNK**;*  u  Money 
A  re  the  Meat.lfrom  the 


n 


F-iMb«**e«l  Chromo  Card*, 

lpiiX[UaM  til  tlvwpfi,  tiiiiid  holtUuff 
bou«^uot(  Aiulrol  lUii  Moslem  Ylpwi^c., 

(evory  card  «itbl*o«»Mki >  Aorcirt-hihc  Junl  uut 
only  lO  oenta.  A«  am  lo*luo«tu#ni  for 

you  to  iffi  aji  a  cluA  w*  will  Gcrul  you  %  - -  ■■  ■  — , 

Handsome  Pour  B laded  Pearl  Handle  Knife  free 
*ilh  *  *t.w)  orU«r.  HUB  CARD  CO..  POSTON,  MASS. 


^y*Vyu(^ira.\ 


I'L, 

bdied. 

...  rvsiv *CI  *  ••  Mw V 

)  mpoi  t  'l  | 'Ji -11'  isl  '  I|  V  a  i. II4IO  t  'aril- .  n.*m»  oil *5 
>l(k\  1,  U  l«.-k*  atid  Go-  rUvanl  flol.l  plat-  W 

veil  N.-ck  Chain  .ind'^^duum.ftl.  Izu-golU-O 
C(L*tratf*l  Premlnm  List  with  each  order.  R 

f!  IRAS  KOMI)  Piuvruto  Co.,  North  Bianford,  Conn.  X 

IOlxolo*  YffW. 

Dirt).  Mtilid. 

LanJiiwp«muti/ 

r  S«avi«w  Chr*>-I 

tDO  Cardi,  nonu*  on  10c^ 

^  -  4  pack*  &:ui  No.  2  ring, 

40  oenU,  6  pack*  and  No.  1  rlu#  for  60  cu.  % 

caowii  PRINTING-  CO..  NOUTHFOKO.  CONN 


NEW  GOOSEBERRY 


We  now  offer  for  the  irst  time  a  very  valuable  new  variety,  Circu- 
iar  giving  full  dcscr.-tion  And  price,  together  with  a  handsome 
colored  plats,  free.  A  Id  revs,  KLLVYAfifjKR  i  BARKY, 
haunt  Hope  Nurscrlei,  kochester,  X.  Y. 


WE  ARE  CONSTANT  BUYERS  OF 

TURKEY  FEATHERS, 

best  long  down  from  under  the  wings.  For  white  we 
pay  triple  price  of  gray.  For  further  particulars, 
samples  and  price,  please  apply  to 

JOHN  HAWLOWBTZ  &  CO., 

3  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 


SHORT  HAND  INSTITUTE.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Situa¬ 
tions  procured:  Stenographers  iupplled,  without 
charge.  Standard  Type-Writers  and  supplies. 
No  “  Callgraphs."  Address  w.  O.  Wyckofp 


Samples  of  Four 
Sizes  mailed  upon 
receipt  of  35c. 


,  BURTON’S  , 

fOPEN  .LINKS^ 

,  MANF  D  9 Y  , 

/ewalo  over  , 

r  INQIANAPOUS.INDj 
_  r0«  SALE  B  Y  , 

fHARDWABt  0EALERS  i 
'  EVERYWHERE  ' 


Send  for  catalogue 
of  Binder  Truck- 
Road  Machinery, 
One  horse  Grain 
Drills,  Burton” 
Open -Sinks,  Bol¬ 
ster  Springs,  &e., 
&c. 


4- 0  Lovely  Chromo  Card9,  name  in  script  10c.;  11  pks. 

with  elegant  Band  Ring  SI.  Agt's  Book  &  Hl'd  Pre¬ 
mium  List  25c.  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


1  OENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase’s  Famllv 
Physician.  Price  82.1)6.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  C-o.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


A 


DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY 
CATALOGUE  AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRUIT 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTER  SENT  FREE 
TO  ALL  APPLICANTS.  Wm.  H  Moon. 

Morris villp,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


Send  lUc.  for  a  pack  of  otir  Beautiful  Chro- 
■  mo  Cards  with  name;  3  nks.  aud  “pi  end  id 
■  ■  Present  5<)c.  K^H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct, 


REID’S 


^  CREAMERY 

A1.W  AT*  M  l  ILL*  t.OO« 

BUTTER. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Huai  EtwfiTi and  CunaanlrnL,  alao 

Power  Worker*,  Butter  Print- 
ere.  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

.DOC  POWERS.  . 

Hrif*  Jot  IlluMrtu»*lC*iia)oijU4.  A 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phll^.  Pa. 


A*  A  k  Love  I V  Cards  Choice  duromos#  your  name  In 
UvP  J  ^  pretty  type,  post-paid,  10c.  25 

Saw  ai-ia  fruit  ®r  po»k- M  fine  gold  edge  cards  10c.  Hid- 
•  ‘  ^  len  name  card*  12  for  30c.  500 

r  >ther  styles.  Big  pay  to  agents. 
Send  fie.  for  terms  and  sample 
-tt),  canvass  wltlL 
J  Jolly  0*rd  Wstkt,  ksrlden,  Cons. 

RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Btcsr  and  Most  Du¬ 
rable  Inks,  sent  FREE  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

G.  >1 .  HANSON,  Chicago.  III*. 


at  Antfc,  ur  •  alia  rlag, 
fri-r  will,  a  aOa.  onlar. 
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FLORAL  CIFTSI 

rn  P  A  D  n  C  v  wiRs  or  ►  in  in  i>- 

uU  U^nUD  Ili'MlIflii  >l«ftlKnk| 

Diuir  i.fAtlv  )irUilnl,l(lr.  tl  I'AA  KH,  tlik 
irxiit  lUnsr* 

ilmrui  .xm'I  Kuney  faril 
|  Clhfi  ♦  1 »  4irt  U*u  of  jour 
■  Mt.mli  to  woil  with  You* 

At.l  ruu  tflll  oUt»ln  th.**y 
THREE  PKKXiriU»ud. 
yonr  park K  II EE.  4fe«ulV 
4 Ilium  ofSumpIc^ 

10RTUFOKD  CARD  CO*,  .\orthAir4,  Uan, 


1,000  time* 


NEW  PLUM.  SHIPPEirs  PH  IDE. 

Mow  offered  for  the  ttrst  time.  Send  for  prices  and 
description  of  this  valuable  market  vaiukty. 
Address  w  ILEA  «&  jlKH'EK  E.V  I’, 

10-  Cayuga.  N  V. 


$700 


CASH  PREMIUMS 

For  the  Largest  Yields  from 


DAKOTA  /  7\ 

orn  **• 


One  pound 
of  this 
Potato.  For 
full  partic¬ 
ulars, 
address 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  Borion.Mass.  Rochester. N.Y. 

P*  A  Double  Sutlu  Kauaieled  Chromo  Curd*,  Ut«* 
nl  I  ,tyles,  mono  in  k-oUI  A  jvt,  tUw.,  6  pk».  A  »o  Elegant 
Solid  IDag  54>e,  IS  |'L‘.  a  Ring,  *1.00,  Agent*’ 
Aibumof  Sumolea  goo.  LEO.  W.  ADAM.*,  \V«i Haven, Ct 

1800  SOLD  in  1883 

A  complete  Tool 
—  for  every  taurden- 

Diog  purpose,  and 
'hi  for  85.  with 
y  new  Double  Wheel 
for  8(1. 50.  Send 
for  description  !*•- 
.  fore  you  buy  any 

BtsrxcHUPEsr  SSSSSL,.  jpgr 


Q.RM 

0FTHE 


Moseley’s  Cabinet  Cfcainery 


uf*  i'o\  r«i »: 

UAHS  FT. 
\  uSolU, 
or 

f.  iluaki-r, 
Ilf  llkaitle. 
Nine  Mixes  for  dairy  aud  factory 
Mill,  or  without  pulley. 

One  at  wholesale  nhetu  no 
have  no  Ageut. 

Dog  Powrra,  IlMitrr  Roxra,  Prlnla,  Ktc. 
Moseley  A  Stoddard  M’t’g  Co. 

Poultney,  Vt. 


Creamery  A.  Refrigerator 

H'ilblNEUr 

1-  or  lundlles^lt, tries,  far. 
. orles.'l  ■  vreoni-am  hei  lug 
ayaleoi;  tor  hotels,  ele. 

8is*t  i:r  Ca*  Ctw  to  Fifty. 
Used  with  or  without  ice. 

STODDARD  CHTJRN. 
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€i  oo  Crusher  ANot&EiER 

&l£  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGeQ^JM 


£e*4*  mut  flanU 


OTATOES 


YOUTH’S  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  following  list  embraces  some  of  the  leading  new  and  standard  varie- 
ties  of  Potatoes  that  we  have  grown  this  season,  and  now  have  in  store  m 
our  treat  proof,  airy  Potato  Houses.  Until  our  stock  Is  exhausted  we  shall 
special  estimates  on  any  orders  that  may  hi*  sent  us. 

—  —  -  the  •  arlic*t  Potato  known  ;  a  gre  t  favorite  with  those  who  have  tried  it. 

.  —  Price*  per  pound,  $$.00f  five  pounds,  $1M.  Not  more  than  five  pounds  sent 

Two  or  three  varieties  cun  he  pnchcil  in  one  barrel  il  ora i red. 

Boston  Market,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

Early  Gem,  Chicago  Market, 

Rochester  Favorite.  Early  Snowflake, 
Mammoth  Pearl,.  White  Elephant, 
Vick’s  Prize.  Burbank’s  Seedling, 

Vick’s  Imp.  Peachblow,  Dnnmore. 

for  Floral  Outdo,  containing  full  list  of  all  seeds,  with  a Coi.oKRD  Plates 

If  you  afterwards  order  seeds,  deduct 

.1 A  ill  ES  VICK,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


VICK'S  EXTRA  EARLY, 

to  uuv  one  person.  —  — - 

Vick’s  Extra  Early, 

Early  Ohio, 

St  Patrick, 

Belle, 

Pride  of  America, 

White  Star, 

Write  for  estimate,  or  send  10  cents  - - —  ,  - 

and  1,000  illustrations,  with  instructions  how  to  net  and  grow  them, 
the  10  cents. 


ELEVENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION 


ground  is  apt  to  be  infested  with  tne  larva1  of 
the  May  Beetle.  A  sudden  cold*  snap  will 
blight  the  blossoms,  and  over-ripe  fruit  will 
mold  on  the  vines.  But  on  the  whole,  straw¬ 
berries  arc  subject  to  as  few  serious  enemies 
as  any  other  crop.  With  proper  appliances, 
strawberries  can  be  forced  easier  than  almost 
any  other  plant.  Of  all  the  varieties,  the 
Charles  Downing  is  probably  the  best  in  this 
section.  The  Sharpless  is  also  a  good  berry,  as 
are  the  Bidwell,  Manchester.  Mount  Vernon, 
Black  Defiance,  and  many  others. 

Clarence  Nutting:— l  do  not  know  much 
about  tame  strawberries,  but  we  have  wild 
ones  growing  on  the  sandy  bauk  of  the  rail¬ 
road  that,  runs  by  our  farm.  My  brother  and 
I  have  picked  as  much  as  three  quarts  at  a 
time  Last  Fall  I  set  out  a  bed  of  plants  that,  I 
dug  from  the  railroad  bauk;  I  want  to  see  if 
1  cannot  make  them  produce  more  and  larger 
berries.  I  think  it  is  queer  that  the  vines  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  railroad,  should  bear 
berries  larger  and  better  than  those  on  the 
south  bank.  The  railroad  runs  east  and  west. 

Uncle  Mark:— Iu  all  probability  the 
ground  ou  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  bank 
is  richer  than  that,  on  the  other  side.  If  you 
carefully  look  into  the  matter,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause,  without  doubt. 


berry  plots  in  a  more  intelligent  and  profitable 
manner,  than  they  have  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  do.  Although  there  is  nothing  like  experi¬ 
menting  and  learning  for  ourselves,  we  gain 
much  by  carefully  noting  the  success  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  others,  and  profiting  by  tbeir  expe¬ 
rience.  We  will  first  listen  to— 

Preston  Roberts;  We  set  out  our  plants 
in  ground  that  has  been  plowed  and  dragged, 
and  marked  out  as  we  mark  out  for  corn,  only 
marking  in  one  direction,  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  Spring;  the  plants  are  set  two  feet  apai  t 
in  the  row.  all  the  fruit  stems  being  pinched 
back  as  the  plants  are  set,  and  the  earth  pressed 
firm  about  the  crowns.  The  ground  is  kept 
clean  of  all  weeds,  and  when  we  cultivate,  the 
runners  are  kept  lengthwise  of  the  row.  The 
next  year  we  harvest  the  crop,  fhevaiiotv 
we  have  the  most  plants  of,  is  Green  Prolific, 
and  we  have  another  kind  that  is  very  early, 
but  last  year  the  first  blossoms  were  all,  with 
the  exception  of  now  and  then  one.  cut  by 
frost;  but  the  plants  threw  up  more  huit 
stems,  blossomed  again,  and  came  along  with 
Green  Prolific,  in  ripening  the  second  crop. 
We  have  a  few  Ridwells,  and  they  were  good 
bearers,  but  the  fruit  has  the  failing  of  a  white 
tip,  although  they  are  very  nice  and  large. 
Our  soil  is  a  black  loam. 


m§{  per  package  15  elk.:  per  <jt.  80  tit,  Solid  Ivors  Celery  OW*w)  nearly 

•  self  blanching;  per  package  15  rts.  Whit#  Itnnnieul  Cucumber 

'  (newt,  a  mammoth  wfiltu  variety  of  extraordinary  diameter ;  per  package, 
15  ets.  Dwarf  Green  Early  I.ettuco  (new) 'from  France.  per  pack- 
nge  I F,  cts-  llanunn  Melon  (new).  It  resembles  in  color  and  form  B 
huge  La  nan  a  .anil  tins  (strikingly  the  same  fragrance,  per  package  U  cts. 

1  *  Kentucky  Wonder  l’ol©  Dean.  1  have  rml  fntjntf  in  60  varletb-*  one 

so  nrolilic  a  eanital  string  bean;  per  package  15  els.  Marblehead  Early  Horticultural. 

1C  l‘  X  brat.;. ‘and  yet  a  true  horticultural;  per  package  1*  m. ;  por  Ell.  80  cts. 

Marblehead Early Sweet  Corn,  the  earliest  of  all,  giving  grower  a  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 

IArrCD  mnn  IN  PREMIUMS,  for  vegetables  raised 
r  Civ  ^>IV/V/V/  from  my  seed.  Please  find  details  in  my 
seed  catalogue ;  sent  FREE  to  all.  FLOWER  SEED-l  offer  one  package  each  of 
choice  mixed  selection  from  the  following  varieties,  for  45  cents,  the  retail  price  ol 


LLlUWt  iUIAtU  OCiLLl.ui.  >■  . * O  ’  1  •'  j  I 

which  would  be  90  cents  :  Asters,  Balsams,  Nasturtiums,  Dahlias,  Drummond  Phlox. 
Salpiglossis,  Sweet  Peas,  Hollyhocks,  Petunias,  Abronia  Umbellata,  (very  beautiful.) 

JAMES  J.  H. GREGORY,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead;  Mass. 


Ifmplnn-nt.-s  and  pachinenj 


gfmptcmcntis  and  Pachincnj 


A.  II.  MATTHEWS 
NEW  SEED  DRILL. 


-  ggy  Before  buying  an  expensive 
Harrow,  send  lor  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow*  and 
Pulverizer,  In  Oak  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  used  by  150,000  best  farmers, 
and  has  beer  manul'aetnred  for  15 
years.  It,  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  over  1,000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  AddressThe 
Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva?  N.  Y- 


The  I.utcHt  Improve-  > 

111  m t  lu  U/irdou  Seeders;  ffCcr*Vr 
made  hy  the  oldest  .  , 

favturer  in  the  h’leineiui;  -■SSP”'"’ 

don't  buy  the  old  patterns, 

when  you  can  have  the  new  at  the  name  price.  Send 
for  circular#;  direct  to  manufacturers. 

MM  .YTjIj  &  1VI  ATTH  EW@, 

21  South  Market  St.,  Bouton. 

J.  C.  VAUGHN,  Western  Agent,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


P ij$f rtl  nnc o u.$  §VAv  ctti.oing 


Clarence  Croop:  First  we  plow  and  har¬ 
row  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  then  set  the 
plants  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  Ifi  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  W e  set  the  following  kinds. 
Crescent  Seedling.  Miner’s  Prolific,  Glendale, 
Wilson’s  Albany,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Cin¬ 
derella.  and  a  new  kind  that  grows  very  large, 
one  of  our  neighbors  raised  a  ben-y  that  meas¬ 
ured  nine  inches  around ;  it  originated  in  this 
State,  and  was  sold  this  Fall  for  $3  per  100 
plants.  In  setting  the  plauts  I  take  especial 
pains  to  spread  out  tbe  roots,  and  put  fine  dirt 
about  them,  and  press  the  earth  nicely  around 
them.  Once  or  twice  a  year  we  row  ashes  on 
them.  and  mulch  with  straw  in  W  inter,  and 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


From  Capt.  G.  Mouths,  Essex.  Vt.— "I  cut  my 
whole  15  tons  with  The  N.  Y.  Plow  Cx’s  CYCLE  CUT¬ 
TER,  frosted,  weeds  and  all.  I  recommend  the  Cut 
ter  and  Carrier  to  everybody.  I  never  knew  before 
whnt  It  was  to  take  pleasure  In  lilllng  u  Silo,  and  I 
have  had  live  fears’  experience  with  ensilage.” 

Tint  N.  V.  PLOW  CO.,55  Beckman  St.,  offer 
"Indiana”  Btkrl  Plow,  better  than  chilled  iron. 
Plows  for  all  purposes  and  all  prices.  Plow  Sulky. 
APKX  HahkijW  &  PULv’ZBtt;  thcrit/ht  one;  lor  2-horse. 
SMOOTHING  Hauuow,  for  Seeding  ami  Weeding. 

Tux  MUMBLES,  ft  new  Instrument:  Incrcnses  crops. 
Rollicks,  wood  and  Iron:  Field;  Lawn;  Road. 

SKKD  PLAKTKIia  «  FERTtLIZKU  lUSTIUtll  TOItB. 
Cultivators  and  IIoitBE  Holts,  latest  and  cheapest. 
APEX  Corn  Sufli.ru  separates  aU  sices  ear®  ;  r.  hand. 
cyclic  C'UT’Rfl  ensilage;  llottHE  PoWERB;  Feed  Cut’rs. 
sot  TiiMux  White  seed  Corn,  10  bush.  lots,  at  $1.25. 


t  APKX  II A  R ROW 

(k*  /  «  the  1  itjht  one.. 

V'.  I  —  -  Indestructible. —  No  con- 

' — signments.  bat  Money  re- 
\  funded  if  not  satisfactory. 

—  X  //  jR  Agents  Wanted.  Cheap 

Rollers.  Cycle  Cutter*  mr 
vCCv\  '^  dry  fodder  or  ensilage. 

~  -  '**  Nleaio  Engines  and  Horse- 

Powers.  Cycle  Cutter  with  power.  $111(1.  Others  $8. 
Ensilage  Congress  Reports  mailed  8  cents  each. 
The  N.  V.  I’lotv  Co.,  6G  lleekman  St„  N.  Y. 


The  great  success  of  Inst  season.  Cheapest  and 
best  Ha  1  a  luge  made.  Also  Hie  newly  Improved 


No  cheese  factory  having  more  than  one  vat  can 
afford  to  be  without  It.  Other  grcatimprovemcmtB 
in  (.  beese  niul  RulUT  ApjMfalnt. 

Mend  for  nnr  lllu»t  ruled  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &,  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed 
a  large  estate  with  high  cultivation,  and  made  his 
agricultural  similes  in  Europe;  wun  is  employment  as 
SUPERINTENDENT.  Unity  matters  a  specially. 
Highest  references  offered,  here  and  abroad.  Address 


in  the  largest  cooling 
surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material, 

I  lilies  irm  labor  lit 

3 -w  operating  it,  and 

?  GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Has  a  glass  the  whole 
depth  of  can  that  shows 
outside  the  condition 
of  the  milk  without 
touching  the  f  dreamery , 
f  and  can  see  the  cream- 

aline  the  whole  length 
In  drawing  Off,*  It 
!  If  nines  nil  t'renni 
-  between  milkings. 

For  circular  address 
rrn  Rnln  Manufact'r, 

I  tn  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


Price 

only 


Pf“ SINGLE  WHEEL -HOE, 
CULTIVATOR,  ANO  PLOW. 

a  admirable  gar- 
bd  enables  one 
•k  ot  five.  Re¬ 
x'  or  registered 
PP.  Illustrated 
’utajogue  free 

ilsmifkct  urrra 

PblUdeliihU 


Clarence  W.  Buckley;  torme,  tnc  straw  - 
berry  is  the  best  of  any  of  the  berries  m  this 
part  of  the  country.  We  raise  the  Wilson;  it 
bears  well,  and  is  of  good  quality.  W  e  have 
had  some  trouble  with  the  white  grub;  it  cuts 
off  the  roots,  and  tbe  plant  dies.  But  this  is 
on  sod  ground  treshly  turned  over.  Tho  grub 
disappears  after  the  land  has  been  cultivated 
a  few  years,  so  1  thmk  it  is  better  to  raise  a 
few  crops  ou  the  ground  before  setting  out  the 
plants.  Ashes  make  a  good  fertilizer,  and  we 
once  used  some  superphosphate.  I  think  Au¬ 
gust  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  transplant, 
but  we  have  transplanted  iu  the  Spring  and 
had  a  good  crop. 

Uncle  Mark;  In  the  West  and  South,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Albany  has  tbe  reputation  of  being  a 
first-class  berry,  being  a  good  shipper  and  ver> 
productive.  But  there  ore  strong  claims,  that 
seem  well-founded,  that  Wilson's  Albany  is 
losing  ground,  and  is  not  as  good  as  formerly. 
With  the  vigorous  competition  now  in  the 
strawberry  field,  it  looks  as  though  this  berry 
is  destined  to  lose  tbe  strong  foothold  that  it 
now  has.  And  yet,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Cauada  und  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Societies,  it  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  these  meetings  that,  ull 
tit  Lugs  considered,  the  Wilson  was  the  best 
berry  for  home  use  and  market.  Query :  W  hat 
berry  is  better  f 

George  B.  Fox:— The  strawberry  is  fast 
gaining  in  favor  in  the  public  mind  every 
year.  This  is  easily  shown  bv  the  fact  that  40 
or  50  years  ago  two  or  three  kinds  were  raised, 
that  are  now  generally  forgotten,  and  tbe 


AnintlK  the  preut  fltul  successful  rlftiio  MctnoOB  or 
the  ilny, -I’ET UK*;*  KI  IjECTK'  has  always  held 
uu  honorable  place.  The  sale  of  a  yUABTEB  ok  a  Min 
1  ion  copiks  Is  proof  tangible  of  tls  worth,  anil  of  the 
ruvor  with  which  tl  Is  regarded,  especially  In  11  large 
number  of  educational  institutions.  In  wbfeh  11  has 
long  been  used.  A  practical,  well  graded  and  thorough 
hook ! 

I  Dobson’s  Universal  | 
Banjo  Instructor.  | 

||y  II.  V  and  G.  C.  DOBSON, 

I  •  I  C  I  <  Id  !S  1  .OO. 

The  Bnntn  ts  now  a  fashionable  instrument,  and  the 
best  oues  are  clnguut  enough  to  go  anywhere  A  good 
book,  destined  to  he  very  popular.  Contains  Eleuients 
51  bright  Reels,  Jig*.  Hornpipes,  eh1.,  and  J.  ropulai 
Sough,  aiich  as  -Old  Folks  111  Home,”  “Over  the  tlar- 
den  Wall,"  the  sough  of  Dave  Brabant,  etc. 

I  Winner’s  Popular  | 
Ideal  Methods.  | 

For  Violin,  For  Gniiar,  F»r  I’iano. 

For  Cornet.  For  Flute,  l  «r  <  “b.  Oraaii, 
For  flu  liner.  For  llan.io.  For  Flugeo  et, 
For  File,  For  Aerordeon.  !■  or  Boelini  Flute, 

Price  oi'eaeb  bonk,  7*»  cts. 

Immensely  popular  cheap  Instructors,  with  brief 
Instructive  course,  and  cut'll  with  about  one  hundred 


ULLARD’S 

HAY- 


"Never  failt  to  give 
k  tatUfaction." 


Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  tho  spread 
grass,  is  tho  only  Tedder 
proving  sat. 
isfaetory 
A  I  \  after  Iks 

AJ  A  ‘“ft'™.” 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO 

H.  P1TSON  J t  00..  -  --  h(!7  Broad wa; 


,  Boston. 

New  York 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 

Rtiwh  all  iri-Hiim,  irnMA  pwdfl*  iiiue,  fertlli* 

7(fe  -and  everytlung  reuulnng  I  in  iadciisling-«i)y 
auautity  peraeiv,  UUter  and  t.y  ter  than  by  uu>  other 
X.ll.thiMi  Saves  wed  by  sowing  it  pcrleetlv  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  oti  eilber  or  Itohi  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  u-  liie  sued ^  is  not 
thrown  up  Into  the  air.  I  .M-ftvtly  irliiii'  e. 

attached  to  any  wagon.  h o „!!  uvio.  IK 

iihimI  whurevofawttgou  oan  be  driven,  learn  wanting 
one  mile  town  tour  ael 1  h  nf  wheat.  Crop  011c  fourth 
lamer  than  when  drilled.  Hand  stamp  for  circulars 
Irivnig  terriiH  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  j.ajjfr. 
c,  W.  DORK,  Treaeurer, 

- —  DeeMolue*,  low* 


FOR  GARDENING! 


I  aiORTHE  LAWN  ..ml  FAKM 
of  every  kiud  n.  ilwcrtpilon 

ST  STOCK  in  I  .  N.,  and  at 
IT  I’RK'EK.  Illustrated  priced 
Floneei'  1 1  mine  in  thn  dash 

Pinner  dr.,  .Hut thews’  1  m- 
11 11 111,  He iii.  dleekcij.  <  oin- 
ALL  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

^  nmncL*  if  A  I  I  V  1M  &MN. 


CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS 


J.C.VAUCHAN 


RACINE  SEEDER  CO„ 


PERSONAL 


^tti'ScctU’ifou?  Advertising 


Umjilcmcnte  and  Machinery 


Sir  Charles  Dii.ke  is  a  wine-dealer  and 
manufacturer. 

Mary  Anderson  is  educating  her  younger 
sister  like  a  little  princess. 

The  new  editor  of  the  London  Times,  Mr. 
BUCKLE,  is  only  thirty -three. 

Representative  John  S.  Wise,  of  Virgin¬ 
ia,  is  short,  stout  and  chubby. 

Ex-Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas— “Old 
Pom,”  as  he  was  called— is  a  rancher  now, 
and  he  is  bitterly  opposed  to  secret  societies. 

Victor  Hugo  entered  upon  his  eighty-third 
year  on  Feb.  2(>,  The  French  Government 
struck  a  medal  in  his  honor,  the  presentation 
of  which  was  the  feature  of  the  celebration. 

•  Sir  John  Lubbock  intends  to  call  attention 
in  Parliament  to  the  state  of  forestry  in  Eng¬ 
land.  and  Dr.  Lyons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
re  afforesting'  of  eertaiu  parts  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland. 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


PROFESSOR 


It  is  the  best  sell  in  a 
Sfc?  tool  on  earth. 


subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cnttlnar, 

- - - - tbe  peculiar  shape  and  ar~ 

---  Thuw  tbo  three  operations  of  crn*l»irur  lumps,  lev* 
15  the  soil  nr©  perfVi rinetl  at  the  mime  time.  The  en- 
#%**»  or  i^pmiK  i  r«‘in  aYold.t  pulltn«  ap  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  in 
lay  where  other  Uurruw*  utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  on  light  eoli,  and  Is  the  only 


$cal  <$$iatf 


Lilting,  Turning  process  of  double  aa>i<i»  nt  CAST  STEE  L  COI  LTEK 
rangemt-nt  of  which  give  immense  cutting  Bister.  Thus  the  three. operate 
elmg  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverixin 
tire  it l»h ente  ui  Spiltes  or  Spring  Teeth  avo! 
verted  sod  and  bard  el.... . 

Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  nurture  of  the  ground. 

IEV  make  a  variety  of  Sistt  worlclnf  from  4  to  15  F*tt  U'id*. 

DO  WOT  BE  DECEIVED. 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation 
or  some  inferior  ton!  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  BY'  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  ROUBLE  OAN& 
Acme  toany  responsible  farmer  In  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
send  it  back,  we  paying  return  ireight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  yon  have  tried  it 


Made  from  Frofessor  Horgford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  u  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford’n  Almnnac.  nud  Cook  Book 
sent  free 

Rum  fordChem  a-al  Works,  Providence.  It.  r. 

H .  M .  A  NTH  ON  Y  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


.»  11 1 

ift-OU***  Si’CtO-,.. 


ion- vJTci*a 


ALABASTINE! 


FOR  FINISHING  WALLS  A.\I)  CEILINGS. 

Ih  the  iuoni.  durablo  and  economical  material  known. 
It  Is  u  valuable  discovery,  and  is  rapidly  superseding 
Kalsomlne  and  other  wall  finish.  Manufactured  Ina 
variety  of  beautiful  tints  ami  can  be  applied  by  anv 
one.  If  not  for  sale  In  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
ALABASI  INK  cn.,  32  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y„  39  Pearl  St. 
Boston,  or  Grand  Rapids,  .vi  ich . 


PER 

TON 


-kvbk  iiiEEN  DA  IRY  FARM,”  av,  acres; 
l  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  Va..  over  good  turn 
pike,  and  30  minutes  to  Washington,  t>.  C?,  bv  direct 
triilo  frbui  milk  station  at  the  farm:  frt,2o.  per  gal- 
Ion  to  Washington  Dwelling  built  In  ism  9 rooms, 
including  kitchen,  servants’  rooms,  &r.„  with  all  mod¬ 
ern eon veulenee.s  nnd  In  perfect  order.  Foreman’s 
and  tcuunl  honors.  Lar-e  barn,  stabling, fil  cowsond 
6  horses:  great  capacity  for  hay,  &c.;  water  brought 
!o.V’,“,£l.rn-.(P,?ni  K'jrlugb.v  force  ptuap.  Well  arranged 
uu! ry »  tt»rn  Iiuu.Hf,  nhc<1s,  silo  utid  InippnVfj  muahln- 
er  v  and  Utensils  for  farm  and  dairy  work  Now  ship¬ 
ping  fo  gallons  daily.  I.and  In  good  order:  :,ti  acres 
seeded  hist  Kali  with  wheat  and  grass.  Kino  grass 
land,  nnver-calllng  springs,  and  water  in  every  DelcL 
Apple,  pear  and  pencil  orchards. 

Address,  for  particulars, 

B.  II.  .JOIINSTON, 

_  Alexandria,  Vn. 

I^OR  SA  LE.-Wlleat  lamb.  In  Red  River  Valiev, 
Cass  Co.,  Dakota,  one  mile  from  thriving  town. 
Address  A.  SymER,  Delaware  Ave..  BUJtalo,  N.  Y. 

1JOR.  SALE.— SOU  acres  land,  near  city,  g'.i.OOO. 

One-fourth  cosh— balance,  long  time. 

K(IH*VL L  A-  SONS, 

1700  W.  101b  St„  Llulc  Bock.  Ark. 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 


FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

WATER-PROOF 


Manufactured  only  by  33.  OVER 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS 


FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL 
VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority 
of  Process  and  Product. 

„  AMONG  THEM 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 

PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY,  PALACE  OK  INDUSTRY', 

.  Paris,  Franck.  isj».  Paris.  France,  is-e. 


Jrtorfc  and  poultry, 


FARMS.— Book  and  Map  free. 
by  Cs  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton.  Mrt. 


after  weeks  of  competitive  test*  with  the"  leading- Milk  Set.  HL1  li  IV‘l 

ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD.  UggflA 

IN  DAILY  USE  in  over  211,00)  DAIRIES  and  FACTORIES. 

They  Raise  thk  most  Ckkam  amp  make  the  Best  Better.  ***n 

elevator  style. 

I  THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

„  THE  MOST  POPULAR  C1IURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  it  mulct's  the  mast  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  ©ream.  Because  no 
other  «.  hum  works  so  easy  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  it 
v  is  the  easiest  cleaned.  It  has  no  floats  or  paddles  InsUi*.  Also  the  kl  U  EK  \  BIT- 
\  TKK  WORK  Eli.  the  NESBITT  BUTTER  PU  INTER  and  a  full  Line  of 
Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  and  Koetorlt'*.  Semi  for  TUustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellow  Fait,,  ft. 


cabinet  st\le 


QUO  For  Fruit, Gram  and  Grass. on 
11  mo  suit  water,  $2i )  to  870  tier  acre. 
ISLKR  &  MEEK  INS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Catalogue  free. 


FARMS 


on  .Tames  River,  Va..  In  a  Northern  set¬ 
tlement.  illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va. 


First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1879. 1881 
18-3,  1883. 

LARGEST  HERO, 

BEST  QUALITY. 

MOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 
At  head  of  Herd  are  the  Four  Best  Bred  Milk 
Bulls  living. 

We  now  olTer  for  sale  the  best  bred  lot  of  Young 
Bulls  ever  collected  In  one  herd,  as  their  pedigrees 
show,  and  uli  backed  hy  wonderful  records. 


Dana  Loans  Pri^i^d  i,^ 

anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for 
Texas  Lnnn  Agency,  Coraicuna.  Texas. 


WHY  (JO  YVFSTT  We  have  0  large  list  of  the 
best  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Farms.  Mills  and  Hotels, 
nl  cost  of  buildings.  Lruid  thrown  in.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  Geo.  0,  M>*rsh  nil.  Real  Estate  Agent, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FINE  CLYDESDALE 


500,000  ACRES  OF 
VALUABLE 


At  Low  Figures. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  and 
personal  inspection  solicited. 


1  We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  AV  >  -HEK  to 
a  do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  ir  .ess  time 
f]  than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
J  five  years,  and  If  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with- 
/  out  rubbing,  wo  will  refund  the  money. 

JlfiChlTC  WANTCn  in  every  oonnty.Weoan 
=s  MUCH  I  O  VT  AH  I  CU  show  proof  that  Agents 
ure  making  from  877  to  #1.70  per  month.  Fanners 
— —  make  :F.S00  to  S500  during  the  -winter.  Ladies  have 
g"  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
cy  -  #5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  #2.  Also  the 
*|F  Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  atnmnufact- 
:  M  urevs’  lowest  pnoe.  We  invite  the  strictest  1 1  vestica- 
jtP  tion.  Semi  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 
particulars.  I  nVFII  WASHED  Po  Frio  Da. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL 


hukcniilr  Stock  Fur  in, 

Mentlou  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


pijfffjcUattfousi  ^tfvfrtisiittfl 


THOhOUGHltUKDnml  TKOTTI.VG  HORSES,  Ac. 

We  will  send  a  competent  buyer  to  any  of  the  Auc¬ 
tion  Sales  of  Jersey  Cattle,  Thoroughbred  and  Trot¬ 
ting  Horses,  Ui  represent  parties  uuablo  to  attend  in 
person.  Orders  solicited  for  every  species  <>f  fancy 
livestock.  Send  for  particulars  a  ml  references. 

AMERICAN  PI  Itc  HASING  AGENCY. 

o'£  Bruiulivuy,  New  l  nrk. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE  FOR  SALE 

AT  GLENDALE  STOGK  FARM. 


HILLandDRILL 

PHOSPHATE 


Adjusts  nerfoctly  to  depth  and  number  of  kernels  wanted.  You 
can  see  t lie  seed  for  cut’ll  liill  before  planting  it.  All  possible 
es.  Send  for  circular  and  price.  <• 

WIARD  PLOW  CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y, 


WITH  POTASH. 

The  jMhss.  Inspector**)  , -  _ _ 
raltialioiis  ofthfaOrtnitl.  'v/fj  JCJ 
for  eijn  pears,  tirwiffr)  ^“UtUd 
per  ton,  allowing  it  to  be  a  Phosphate  of  the 
1'esi  quality.  It  is  made  from  the  Ulooti, 
bona  ana  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir,  where  cxio.ooo  sheep  and  uxi.txyi 


r  n  D  C  A  I  c  JERSEY  HULL,  3  YEARS 
■  L  E>  •  OLD  (A.  J.  C.  0.1  Light 

ruwn,  nearly  solid  color,  his  calves  selling  read! I v  at 
1 100.00,  yea  rungs  at  klMXOO.  Terms  low  Pull  parilcu- 
lurs,  address  W.  T.  LA  W  RKN'CK,  K.'isl  CSJlloil,  Pa. 


L  m  NOW,  if  you  are  in 

tcrcatevl  in  Faxining.Gar 
/  demng  vir  Trucking,  for  our 
'  NEW  CATALOGUE,  contain 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  Uluatra. 


JERSEY  AND  A  YBSI1  IRE  CATTLE, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP,  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and 
BRONZE  TURKEYS,  thoroughbred  and  grade -for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  DIX  HILLS  DAIRY  FARM, 
Deer  Park.  Long  Island. 


^  describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS. 

8,700  shipped  for  setting  lust  yeur.  si.W  per  18;  #2 
or  80.  Best  strains.  Send  for  circular.  Try  me. 

R.  (J,  UK  I.*»T,  New  Market,  Ind, 


Horae  Hoes,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Seed-Drills,  Wheel- 
Hoea,  Potato-Diggers,  Etc.  Etc 


MARCH  22 


jtjmuoruus. 

Said  Brown,  in  a  fit  of  spleen:  “Charley  is 
the  biggest  fool  in  the  world.”  “Mighty  gener¬ 
ous  in  you  to  say  so,'"  wras  Fogg’s  quiet  remark. 

We  are  told  “the  evening  wore  on,”  hut  we 
are  never  told  what  the  evening  wore  on  that 
occasion.  W  as  it  the  close  of  a  summer’s  sun? 

A  bashful  printer  refused  a  situation  in  a 
printing  office  where  females  are  employed, 
saying  that  he  never  “set  up”  with  a  girl  in 
his  life. 

An  American  judge  has  recently  declared 
that  a  man’s  residence  is  where  he  gets  his 
washing  done.  This  is  rough  on  the  a  verage 
bachelor. 


BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  DIABETES. 

Beware  of  the  stuff  that  pretends  to  cure  these  dis¬ 
eases  or  other  serious  Kid  tse>  Urinary  or  Liver  Dis¬ 
eases,  as  they  only  relieve  for  u  time  and  make  you 
ten  times  worse  afterwards,  but  rely  solely  on  Hop 
Bitters,  the  ontv  remedy  that  will  surely  and  perma¬ 
nently  cure  yon  It  destroys  aud  removes  the  cause 
of  disease  so  effectually  that  !t  never  returns. 

IF  NEARLY  DEAD 

after  taking  some  highly  puffed  up  stuff,  with  long 
testimonials,  turn  to  Hop  Bitters,  and  have  nofear 
of  any  KJdneT  or  Urinary  Troubles.  Bright’s  Disease, 
Diabetes  or  Liver  Complaint.  These  disensas  cannot 
resist  the  curative  power  of  Hop  Bitters;  besides  It 
Is  the  best  family  medicine  on  earth. _ 

STmlOFTER. 


To  encourage  settlement  nnd  cultivation  oi 
the  Company’s  lands  In  the  Red  River  Valley, 
all  of  the  lands  (not  timbevedi  now  owned  by 
the 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

AND 

Manitoba  R’y  Co. 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF 

NOR  H  A  N.POLK,  MARSH  ALL.  KITTSON, 
in  Minnesota,  outside  of  a  five  mile  limit  from 
the  road,  will,  during  the  year  1SS4,he  sold 


^JFor  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils, All  Fl ants. 

All  tested  for  vitality,  and  in  Gardens  for  purity  and  value. 

V  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

FOLLOWINC  ARE  SOME  OF  OUR  TESTED  SPECIALTIES: 

Siblev’s  Pride  of  the  North  Oorn— Ripened  in  alt  Non  hern  sections  in  ’82  and  ’83,  ahead  of  all  coin- 
SlWerpmed  ^rifues,  m  cp  to  too  dayslrof  planting.  Yellow  very  productive. 

Yields  60  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  1  me  bURfOTTO  Ru-BN.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Wanshakum  Corn— Yellow  dint.  The  most  strictly  pedigree  corn  extant.  u pi forim  handsome,  ^rly. 
Very  heavy,  64  lbs.  per  bushel.  Has  yielded  123  bushels  shelled  com  per  acre,  bend  for  Catalogue. 

Sibley’s  Imperial  Barley. — Produced  900  lbs.  from  1  of  seed  ;  at  rate  of  236  bushels  per  acre. 

American  Triumph  Oat.— Has  the  largest,  longest  and  cleanest  straw  we  have  seen  ;  6  ft.  high,  J4  inch 
in  diameter  ;  with  no  sign  of  rust.  Many  yields  of  100  bushels  per  acre  are  on  record. 

Welcome  Oat— Very  prolific,  with  remarkably  heavy  grain,  which  keeps  its  white  color  when  the  straw 
is  discolored  by  rust,  Sknd  for  Catalogue.  _  ,  .  , 

Saskatchewan  Spring  Wheat.— Selected  from  the  Fife  ;  highly  productive.  Millers  give  it  the  highest 
commendation.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Dakota  Red  Potato— Best  of  135  varieties  in  Test  Garden.  Fkkb  from  Rot  and  Blight^ .  Superior 
quality.  Yield  725  bushels  per  acre  inordinary  cultivation.  1  he  Coming  Market  1  otato. 
Wall’s  Orange  Potato.— One  of  the  best  new  sorts  ;  a  great  yiclder  ;  of  fine  quality.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Mayflower  Potato— Early,  excellent.  Rural  Blush,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Pacey’S  Ray  Grass. — Will  make  a  fine  thick  sod,  snperlor  for  grazing  or  lawn,  in  30  days. 

Siblev’s  First  and  Best  Pea— The  first  of  all  early  market  sorts.  Crop  ripens  all  together;  highly 
productive,  of  fine  quality.  The  Very  Best  for  Ear.lv  Market.  Low  Prices. 

Choice  Peas  of  all  standard  varieties,  true,  clean,  free  from  weevil,  at  lowest /rices.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Early  Etampes  Cabbage— Claimed  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  varieties.  Forms  fine,  solid  heads,  of 
’  excellent  quality.  ~  A  fine  market  sort.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage,  of  the  finest  strain;  ako  Wlnningstadt,  Fo1»ler-s  Brunswick,  Excelsior 
Flat  Dutch,  and  many  others  *  all  remarkably  pure  and  uniform,  at  lowest  prices. 

Early  French  Mammoth  Asparagus—' The  largest,  earliest  and  finest  yet  introduced. 

White  Plume  Celery— Self  bleaching  ;  requires  no  banking};  very  beautiful ;  of  fine  flavor  ;  solid. 
Rochester  Tomato— The  largest  smooth  tomato.  The  earliest  large  tomato.  The  most  productive. 

Does  not  rot ;  is  solid,  careless  and  of  unexcelled  flavor. 

Livingston's  Favorite  Tomato,  Golden  Trophy,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Extra^Early  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip. — The  earliest  of  all  varieties ;  of  medium  size,  white  flesh 
fine  flavor.  No.  1  (or market  culture. 

Floral  Novelties— Several  scores  of  all  the  tested  new  varieties.  A  superb  collection. _ 

All  the  above  nnd  many  more  are  described  in  our  CATALOG  U  E  AND  PRICE  LIST  01 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  of  all  Tested  Valuable  Varieties  :  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled,  thus  making  a  great  Seed  Store  at  your  own  door. 

Reduced  Prices  to  Clubs.  send  for  catalogue. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  III* 


tllLEYSTESTEDCEEDS  KNA 

^JFor  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils, All  Plants.  PIANOFO 


P'AN£^ORXES 

Me.ToKl^fortasliiii  ail  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KXABK  A  CO. 

Nos.  304  and  ao§  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  xia  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


ACM  E 

Pulverizing  Harrow.1 

'  Clod  Crusher  and  MVEtER.  ^ 

*  £ee  advertisement  on  page  I 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 


Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


still  maintains  its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING -TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 

in  the  market, 

It  is  unsur-  >  _T 


I\ 


passed  as  a 

CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR,  and  has  first-class 


a.mi  pnA  TlVATOK,aBau»su™w 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 


In  lots  of  not  less  than  160  acres,  nor  more 
than  320  acres  at  the 


ekfitj 


$3.00  per  Acre, 

The  lerms  of  payment  wilt  also  be  very  lib¬ 
eral,  only  50  cents  an  acre  down,  the  balance 
in  six  annual  payments  at  7  per  cent  interest. 

Tbisolter  will  be  open  only  between  the  1st 
day  ot  March,  and  the  31sl  duy  of  December, 
1884- 

First  applicants  will  have  theirchoice  Irom 
the  entire  field  without  reserve. 

FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED. 

At  these  prices  nnd  terms.  EVERV  FAR¬ 
MER,  EVERY  PARMER’S  SON,  EVERY 
CLERK.  EVERY  MECHANIC,  EVERY  LA¬ 
BORING  MAN,  can  secure  a  borne  with  the 
smallest  possible  outlay. 

It  presents  the  opportunity  lor  every  one  to 
secure  160  acres  ol  his  own  choice  ol  lnnd 
tor  only  880  down  and  six  annual  payments 
of  S66  67  with  Interest. 

It  is  the  most  liberal  oiler  ever  made  by  any 
RuilroadLaud  Grant  Company,  The  terms 
are  better  tbuu  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Goverummt,  and  the  lands  included  in  the 
offer  are  the  most  productive  of  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  lands  In  the  United  States. 

They  are  the  Cheapest  lands  considering 
locution  and  quality,  in  the  United  States, 
aud  every  home-seeker  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer  without  delny. 

Write  lor  Maps,  general  descriptive  mat¬ 
er  and  other  information  to 

J.  B.  POWER, 

LAND  AND  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSIONER. 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn. 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  Iti  isc  \  il  A  si  1  w  „ 

and  cl vtiueuni verssl smlnfactian.  All  InqttlrU'sxnd  //VI  \  V  A>'ir  •  ■  A  YRK  il  1 .  A*  0 

orders  from  the  N.  K,  states,  N.  Y.,  PiL.JOel..  N.  J..  jf\  il  i\  I  pW  VI  /  J  jf 

Md.,  Va.,  aud  NY  Va..  should  be  addressed  to  //  I  I  '  /-/  ^ 

“  ’Jr  rtTTW  c_  ft*.  CANANDAIGUA.  ~~  /  /  7/l..y  J  / 

G.  B.  0LIN  &  Co. 4  new  yohk.  1;^//  YY/ 

F,.n,  fji  Ore  .  Wn.li.  Ter.  and  Nov.  (o  Batchelor  *  -  ' /  S  ~ 

&Wvlte,  San  Francisco,  Cab  From  all  othecStatea ^ 

and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  BUe>*»  H‘ •  -  -  - 

M  A  in'V  A  CT  HU  NG  CO.?'  Dot  rli  £  ‘.Mich .  From  all  other  territory  to 

\TzltlOV  MA'VUF.  CO..  Albion,  Mich. 


BURPEE’S  MAMMOTH  IRONCLAD  WATERMELON 

—  An  the  Introducer,  or  the  now  celebrated  ( 

Cuban  Queen,  we  bring  before  the  public  for  the 
flrnt  ume.au  euUrclvdi*i  loot  and  mom  valuable 
Watermelon.  BUltPEE  H  MAMMOTH 

I  KONOI.AD  bus  each  decided  poluta  of  mipe- 
rlorltv  that  It  will  (poodily  benoni"  »  popular  | 
favorU.  with  oil  lover*  of  due  melon*,  while 
for  market  It  1*  iinejualtd.  The  ill  ape  I*  the 
must  perfect;  akin  haudaouiclr  , I rl p',1 ;  Ilesh 
beautiful,  dainty  red,  more  cryatalllmi  than 
any  other  melon;  mom  delleleu.,  rich  jmgary  I 
llavor;  itch  never  meal,,  alvraya  Iirnt,  remark¬ 
ably  iolitt,  (Inrjivv  *  Mammoth  Irowrtad  grow*  . 
vni/oemly  to  a  Inrect  *Ue  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety  known.  L  ij ilci  nn!  1  nary  ruulvution  wo 
have  hud  Uundpsl,  of  Inelout'wtighlnk  from  60  I 
to  10  lb*,  each,  sod  U..-  emir*  crop  ovemyed  60 
If, I. 

,he  mo*l  productive  variety  kuown.  The  melon* 

'  •nSftiiool  n  HSTRizEslFfiR  ® 

1  rUR^EFS'GbLOEN  HEARTTufuol  °° 


nUnrrr  si  hULULll  flLMTl  LU  IUULi  ociieaieij  I'hTcm  .  p. J - " 

A  REMARKABLE  OFFJ K « 

prloa.  ao  l  »tli«o  one  pHohjd  «ueh  of  ,  IK  Vam  Kusnea  i’altlinKe.  •■arllnat ;  Ilurpee’a  Sureheitd 
deed  ;  Burpee'.  Imp.  Bid.  Turulp  Itcvt,  be.t  1 Ked  Roeen Onion, irn 

t’libbaae,  all  head  aiolalwat,  urei  oh«d  J»,.  „  ,„v-et  rei;  Hollow  Crow..  1‘urai.lp,  Improved; 

neuie  Mie,  rull'i  "piuiihIj  \tt»in»tr<jMR  *  **]•”%.  i  ItmlUlit  HiiruocV  Iim»rN»viA<l  Lonir 

IWoot  Gera  Vrw  Favor* 

1  Oriitipe  turrot.  hen  rurplo  I  op  *  “r,l,Pr  t  .  v  .  Sl.htl;  hot  wealU  *emt  Entire 

ItcTootato.  (Ujri  1 1"’  ,l,.r  ,  .  *h\i  V  r.d  (PVI  s  if,  8TA  MI’S*,  orf*  oo]l^uh,i..- fnr  48. 

1  t°rt,ntrtnJ'ir',nlnr|PlB  J«llT1M'»d  ai.ov e^H.kmi iu°*u!eiu,n  of  It.  .aeietle,.  and  A LhO  utie  picket eaoh 
CflD  (\KC  nn  1  Qn  „r  the  followlae  C.uuillae  Wonder  Hruo.  dwsrf,  dellclou.  flavor  a,  mriiiR 
run  UIlL  UULLHn  of  the  rolow  U|(.  xVl.iirltph  Pesa.  Initmu.c  pod.,  b.ll  oflarge. 

beana  or  an«!|,-l .  JSe  iq»»  ’  "VoCuenniber.  ooor  better  ;  Imper/iil  Dwarf  l.urne  Ribbed  Celery, 

luaolou*  (H.-a« i  I’eerleaa  W  I.  ,  U “b""" ra ire r.  itandard  Nr«  No.  8  Cubbsire,  »i>  endld  aeoond. 

►  '^>etUera.leld 

•i.rli  1  V  citf- H  ■  A  litlini  ,  intiHi  •.  I  iiklnK  bnnult  .  *■ n  .-ii/iOftH  *i**,  i-liii  Blit  flaw»r;  (•olden 

»  Sdett&VT'  tutoitaar-r* . 


♦.lobe  MUOiail.  un.or  - -  - - - -  ,  t 

<V  VVni  cJoKe  Seed,,  a-  named  above,  amount  to  *8.75  ACTUAL  VALUE. 

I  (t-f^  rb"  Y  AK1  f,.r  o  VI,  V  ONE  DOLIAIE  Till,  1.  certainly  Hi"  er.atc.t  offer  ever  mad* 

but  we  will  mail  .he  Sill. air.,-. I  oueketa,  with  lllu-uatlonii  and  full  direction*  lot  culture  printed  ou 

I  rnf  f  ‘  “  '  . ,  Q I  -  „  ul]y  Il0t  tntxmtor.  of  till,  plan  of  placlne  a  valuable  collection  ortho  be.  I  Gar- 


«•  th*n  iiKir  a»u6i  pnef.  in  iwrur.  c*  7  n  .  *iTi  *  Than, 

better*  kud  wc  *r“  *l**«*  nuiu»:*l  lo  piuve  ►upcrlurltT  t»»  uil  ulio  win  try  them. 
!.;«  for  1  M8-I,  to  be  civcu  lo  tha  p rower,  of  the  belt  V .  actable*  and  1  **r,u  I1'® 
V.  :  .  . . .  .1,  ,,,  Gatalnauw  for  t, articular Show  thla 


WO  packag  O 

FLOWl^ 


T  iJVj*  IP  I '/.l.’M,  r*.r  lour  TIH’U  WJ  urn  K.irniunwi  - *.  , 

Vturpee*  Seed*.  CotupetillCu  open  to  *11,  a>w  our  CktaloKue  for ^oWMOUlari.  “h®w  thii 
neul  to  your  friend*  aud  get  Ih.-m  In  .end  with  »ou.  S  complete  Dollar  OUellohi  (in  all 
mailed  for  US-ftO.  Entire  i*ti»f»otl««  euarauteed. 

rnp  ltnil’KK'btER  (OI.I.KdTION  of  Aater*.  Bnlanma,  Pansy,  PetnnliH 
EDS  I’biot,  Verbena,  Double  Zluiila.  in  ail  TEN  Packet*.  mo»t  bcautllhl  va- 

■•W  Y  a..  ...la  UR.%  aaaaO/i  n.  a  but  a  alil.I.litaL  anfi  (nn«(  IMItllllfir  Vtrlt'LlDI.  WUftfifl.iw. 


SKClIU.  mYBKkinjaraa 

III  sITI  tf  DISDDCC  fig  pn^I'JinADELPHIA.  PA.  WarehouMi,  No.  475 

W,  ATLEE  Bllnrtt  oC  bill  sod  477  fith  St.,  A 470  and  4J8  York  Are. 


INDUCEMENT:  If  you  UKIH.k  r.sitl.i  we  nil 

FARM  ANNUAL  f«r  1H«  »  iprlee  10  et..j,  ^.U  r*E,r;,^u',rt,1,r«rHPPF™S  AH 

thp  hffst  and  mofit  complete  CetaJo«ue  of  th»»  kind  tmrdisbcd.  BuKrr.K’o  Alt 


III  LL  n  »»  1*  id*  »r areas  -  I  . 

i  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Warrhonara,  No.  475 
aud  477  N.  Blh  St.,  A  476  and  478  York  Ave. 


THE  OLD 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Always  reliable!  No  Special  Device  required 
lor  Planting  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 


lor  Planting  ' 
information,  to 
Box  H. 


n.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO„ ,, 
fihurlsv tile,  N.  Y, 


R.  B.  Parsons  &  Co. 
Nurseries,  Flushing. 
Trees  and  Shrubs, 

In  large  quantity,  and  In  price  and  quality  very  deslr- 
able  for  Uie  u»e  of  Dealers  aud  Landscape  Gardeners. 
Catalogues  free,  address  P.O.  Box  Odd,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Don  r£T gg'f  *y»*1 

BoM^wfak  Warrauts  6  yaaia.  Allal«***low. 
tot  free  hook,  addraae 

J0NE8  OF  BIKBHAMTOH, 

BUGUAHTOB,  I.  Y, 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

ri 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 

Greatest  imlucninents  ever  of- 
ftiTeii,  Now  ’a  your  time  to  get  up 
nr.ii  rjforonrerlebntfi.il  Tea* 
DKjtJRM  wind  C’uHees,  slid  secure  a  beautl- 
fill  Gold  Uuud  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  st  Gold  Hand  Mosg 
Decorated  Toilet  Sot  Fur  fiillparrieulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  2ZJU.  J1  and  53  Vesoy  8u,  New  Tort 

•*r  Buckeye 

H  _  \  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


\  k 

J 


E„,  in  D.„ 

*  ^LdNfLaniuIt?at^ClrcSttra  to' 

MAST,  FflflS  1  Bo.,  Springfield,  0. 

Kissena  Nurseries. 

Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing,  N.  Y. 

THE  GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 
W  BALSAM! 

Isnndoul  tedly  tins  most  val- 
uuhle  and  reliable  Veteri- 
aP|2f  nal.y  pkC.medy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  take*  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  h  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  he 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  *  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  tins  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A 
CO.,  So'c  1  mporters  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  *0hio.  JDaff1-  None  genuine  without 
it  haa  our  signature  on  thelaheh _ 
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pounds  more.”  “But  what  small  bones  and 
corresponding  muscles  he  has,  not  larger  than 
those  of  a  good  900-pound  horse  ”  “And  what 
incongruity  in  his  make;  an  animal  weighing 
1,800  pounds,  with  legs  for  a  horse  of  900 
pounds,  and  feet  to  one  of  1,500  pounds.  If  his 
legs  were  as  good  as  his  body  he  would  be 
worth  $200,  and  if  his  whole  make-up  were  as 
good  as  his  feet,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  him 
at  #250,  without  any  increase  in  weight.”  The 
trouble  with  all  these  large  graded  is  that  the 
bone,  muscles  and  nerve  development  do  not 
correspond  with  their  weight  of  body,  and  they 
break  down  under  the  least  hardship,  and  die 
before  reaching  the  age  when  a  horse  ought  to 
be  at  his  best. 

ak .  ak 
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But  th  e  deficiency  in  bone,  muscle  and  nerve- 
force  is  by  no  means  confined  to  horses.  It  is 
common  to  all  kinds  of  high-blood  animals 
bred  and  fed  in  countries  and  sections  having 
a  fertile  soil  and  producing  large  crops  of 
corn,  hay  and  forage.  Next  to  the  horse,  the 
hog  shows  the  deficiencies  in  the  most  marked 
manner — deficiencies  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
cuts  which  crowd  and  ornament  the  columns 
of  agricultural  papers.  Here,  for  example,  is 


These  facts  account  for  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  breeds  and  the  early  popularity 
they  acquire.  The  Victoria  swine  were  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  and  unheard-of  a  few 
years  ago,  as  were  also  the  Red  Berkshires, 
the  long-haired,  strong-constitutioned  hogs  of 
the  southeastern  coast.  And  how  quickly  the 
Clydes  succeeded  the  irruption  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  how  soon  after  the  Clydes  the 
Shires  appeared  on  the  scene !  The  Russian — 
or  the  Tartar  horse — is  likely  to  appear  soon, 
and  breeders  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  it,  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly;  for,  he  is  made 
to  meet  the  large  demand  for  power  and  speed 
which  neither  the  light  weights,  nor  the  heavy 
weights  are  capable  of  doing.  The  same  facts 
account  for  the  Hereford  boom,  now  at  its 
hight,  and  for  the  boom  of  the  polled  breeds, 
black  and  red,  which  threatens  to  develop  into 
enormous  proportions.  There  never  were  bet¬ 
ter  breeds  of  swine  than  the  Berkshire  and 
the  Poland-China;  no  heavy  weights  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  Normans;  and  the  Short-horns  were 
originally  all  their  friends  ever  claimed  for 
them:  but  each  and  all  of  these  have  been 
“pampered”  for  almost  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  fat  or  flesh.  The  result  is,  as  we  see, 


ant  point  of  these  notes,  to  which  the  above 
is  but  a  preliminary:  American  breeders  of 
full-blooded  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  within 
the  limits  of  the  fertile  soils  of  the  corn  and 
cattle  States,  will  find  they  cannot  maintain  a 
race  in  its  purity  or  strength  unless  they  make 
a  radical  change  in  food  rations  by  following 
the  example  of  the  French,  who  have  taken 
the  initiative. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


JERSEY  COW  LAURA  OF  F,  10571. 

JHIS  handsome  animal  wasdrop- 
r  ped  June  1,  1877.  At  the  last 
J&.  Virginia  State  Fair,  in  1883,  she 
won  Prize  in  the  class 

M  L.^1  I  fl/.  for  Jersey  cows  over  three  years 
aU(i  also  the  sweepstakes  as 
the  best  Jersey  cow  of  any  age 
JjgiraL  at  the  fair.  She  was  exhibited 
by  Mr,  M.  B.  Rowe,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Rowe  &  Co ,  of 
1  rederieksburg,  Va.,  who  own  the  largest  herd 
of  registered  .Jerseys  in  Virginia.  Laura  of 
F,  shown  at  Fig.  96,  traces  her  descent  directly 
from  the  old  importations  of  Taintor,  Wilson, 
Norton,  etc.,  etc  ,  and  to  Pansy  8th,  so  that 
she  belongs  to  a  prize-winning  family.  Her 
dam  received  first  prize  for  two  years  in 
succession  at  the  Virginia  State  Fail-,  and 
her  half-sister— Martha  of  Roxbury,  5016— 
from  the  same  dam,  after¬ 
wards  earned  oil  the  first 
premium  for  two  successive  i 

years  as  the  best  Jersey  cow  ' 

over  three  years  old,  and  as  the 
best  dairy  cow  of  any  age  or 
breed.  When  the  photograph 
was  taken  from  which  our  en¬ 
graving  was  made,  Laura  was 
five  months  advanced  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  not  in  full  milk. 

She  is  an  abundant  yielder  of 
milk,  that  her  owner  says  is  so  ,  - ' 

rich  that  it  would  be  certain 
death  to  her  calves  to  allow  \ 

them  to  suck  to  satiety.  He 
also  claims  that  she  has  a  vel-  \. 

lower  skin  than  any  home-bred  . ' 

or  imported  Jersey  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  color 
extends  to  her  horns  and 
hoofs.  Indeed,  so  certain  does 
he  feel  with  regard  to  this  ^ 

point — one  of  great  pride  am-  ,  C  A«v/. 

oug  owners  of  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  Jersey  families— that  he 
challenges  competition  with 
any  Jersey  cow  in  the  United 
States,  and  tells  us  he  will  al- 
low  the  owner  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  animal  to  be  the  judge, 
the  losiug  party  to  forfeit  a 


Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  statement,  or  something  like 
it:  that  the  Jersey  cattle  originated  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  belong  to  the  common  native  stock. 
They  are  so  abundant  and  cheap  that  ship¬ 
loads,  having  all  the  main  Jersey  points,  may 
be  bought  for  $5  a  head.  The  traveler  through 
the  Southwestern  States,  from  Virginia  by  the 
C4ulf  Coast  to  Louisiana,  sees  only  one  class  of 
native  cattle,  and  all  these  more  or  less  resem¬ 
ble  Jerseys  neglected  and  run  wild.  The  same 
general  conformation,  with  a  good  deal  more 
bone  and  horn,  the  same  colors  and  the  same 
diminutive  size  are  common  all  through  “the 
piney  woods  region”  and  the  swamps.  In  the 
Attackapas,  a  prairie  region  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana,  where  there  is  a  rich  soil  and  abun¬ 
dant  herbage  consisting  of 
Bermuda,  Blue  Stem  and  Gaz- 
on  grass,  the  native  cattle  have 
the  same  Jersey  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  are  scarcely  superior 
to  the  cattle  of  the  pine  woods 
region.  The  oxen  of  all  these 
tire  remarkable  for  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  their  constitu¬ 
tions  and  their  capacity  for 
long  and  laborious  service 
under  the  doubly  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  of  what  we  would  call 
insufficient  food,  and,  for  the 
working  portion  of  the  year, 
extreme  heat. 


The  explanation  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  strong  consti¬ 
tutional  qualities,  which  are, 
of  course,  shared  by  the  fe¬ 
males,  is  probably  that  the 
large  development  of  bone  is 
paralleled  by  nerves  of  corre¬ 
sponding  size,  and  what  the 
muscles  lack  in  size  they  make 
up  in  strength,  as  in  case  of 
the  half- wild  horses  of  the 
South-west,  which  possess  phe¬ 
nomenal  vigor  and  powers  of 
endurance.  That  the  abund- 


first-class  Herd  Record  Jersey 
heifer  calf. 


JERSEY  COW  LAURA  OF  F,  10571.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  96. 


ant  grasses  of  the  Attackapas 
prairies  do  not  change  the  eat- 


STOCK  NOTES. 

War. kino  up  from  the  post-office  the  other 
day,  I  saw  uear  a  blacksmith  shop  ayouug 
man  about  t,o  take  away  a  pair  of  heavy, 
weight  grade  Norman  horses,  but  he  had  been 
halted  by  a  couple  of  well  known  horse  buyers 
who  were  asking  if  the  animals  were  for  sale. 
The  reply  was  that  they  had  been  sold  to  an¬ 
other  well  knowu  dealer,  aud  then  there 
arose  some  interesting  and  instructive  ques¬ 
tions,  comments  and  criticisms,  a  oart  of 
which  1  was  responsible  for.  “How  old  were 
they?”  “Past  throe,  going  on  four.”  “What 
did  the  buyer  pay?”  v  A  hundred  aud  seventy- 
five  dollars  each.”  “They  are  in  high  flesh, 
what  do  they  weigh?”  “Nearly  1,300  pounds 
each.”  "Have  their  shoes  been  taken  off?” 
“Yes;  they  are  to  be  shipped  this  afternoon.” 

Theu  followed  comment  on  the  price  and 
criticism  on  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
team : 

“What  excellent  feet  this  one  has,  large, 
round,  solid  aud  black:  they  are  big  aud  solid 
enough  to  carry  a  horse  weighing  800  to  500 


an  engraving  of  a  Poland-China  of  great  repu¬ 
tation  for  size  and  fine  points,  he  weighing  800 
pounds.  He  is  as  round  as  a  log  and  as  fat  as 
butter,  but  with  bone  so  small  that  his  ankles, 
if  not  as  delicate  as,  are  not  larger  than,  the 
wrists  of  a  blue-blood  young  lady  of  20.  These 
weak  points,  which  breeders  too  often  regard 
as  strong  points,  arc,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal 
exaggerated  in  this  and  similar  cuts;  but  they 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  gross  mistakes 
in  breeding — mistakes  which  foreign  go,reru- 
ipents  take  advantage  of  when  they  point  out 
to  consumers  that  hogs  so  notoriously  weak 
iu  bone  and  muscle  must  necessarily  suffer, 
sicken  and  die  in  transportation  to  market — 
hence  the  uuhealthiness  of  pork  products  from 
America.  But  this  is  not  all.  nor  the  worst 
of  it.  Deficiency  iu  bone,  muscle  aud  nerve- 
force  is  only  another  name  for  constitutional 
weakness.  Constitutional  weakness  shows 
itself  iu  lack  of  power  of  resistance  to  adverse 
conditions  and  poor  food.  Hence,  when  the 
corn  crop  is  bad  and  hygienic  conditions  un¬ 
favorable,  disease  appears,  and  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  epizootic,  aud  the  result  is  a  boom  for 
the  hog  doctors. 


deficient  bone,  muscle  and  nerve  force,  con¬ 
stitutional  weakness,  a  disposition  to  barren¬ 
ness  iu  both  sexes,  ami  a  predisposition  to  dis¬ 
ease.  W  hv,  1  am  told  that  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  mares  bred  to  draft  stallions  during 
tho  season  of  1883,  not  over  25  in  100  proved 
to  be  in  foal,  aud  that  that  is  an  improvement 
over  1882,  when  an  epizootic  prevailed. 

V 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  Norman 
horses  bred  in  the  north  of  France,  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  aud  the  consequent  profits  have 
induced  breeders  there  to  adopt  a  system  of 
high  feeding,  but  with  the  same  results  as  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  The  colts,  while  uiak- 
iug  rapid  growth  aud  large  size  in  flesh  aud 
fat,  are  showing  deficiency  in  bone,  muscle 
aud  nerve  force.  These  facts  intelligent  breed¬ 
ers  have  already  recognized,  aud  scientific  men 
have  come  to  their  rescue,  suggesting,  if  not 
advisiug,  a  suppression  of  a  portion  of  the 
averuge  rations,  and  an  addition  to  them; 
this  to  consist  of  the  bi-basic  phosphate  of 
lime  aud  some  form  of  a  highly  concentrated 
nitrogenous  food,  like  cheap  flesh,  or  fish  in  a 
dry  state.  And  here  we  come  to  the  import- 


tie  for  the  better:  that  they  do 
not  starve  on  the  sparse  and  coarse  grasses  of 
the  piney  woods  or  the  swamps ;  that  in  Russia 
they  have  held  their  own  for  centuries,  demon¬ 
strates  how  fixed  the  type  is  which  results 
from  feeding  on  natural  grasses  and  an  entire 
absence  of  graiu  iu  their  rations.  It  would 
appear  then,  that  the  constitutional  strength 
and  vigor,  nerve-force  and  power  of  endur¬ 
ance  in  these  half-wild  cattle,  are  due  to  their 
food,  which  is  the  wild  grasses  alone;  that 
these  grasses,  judging  from  the  development 
of  bone,  must  be  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime; 
and,  judging  also  from  the  muscle  aud  nerve- 
force  accompanying  the  bone,  there  is  no  se¬ 
rious  lack  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  them.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  subject,  we  have  seen 
that  the  loss  of  constitutional  strength,  vigor 
and  nerve-force,  is  commensurate  with  the 
development  of  fat  and  flesh,  resulting  from 
excessive  graiu  rations;  and  we  are  therefore, 
in  conclusion,  led  to  infer  that  in  order  to 
restore  the  lost  vitality,  we  must  either  go 
back  to  au  exclusive  grass  ration,  or  supple¬ 
ment  the  grain  eaten,  by  something  which 
will  produce  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
results. 
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MISTAKES  IN  DAIRYING. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


When  persons  are  willfully  blind  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  open  their  eyes  or  make  them  see. 
And  I  must,  be  excused  for  saying  that  “J.  E. 
H.”  (page  34)  must  either  be  willfully  blind 
himself,  or  cannot  mean  what  he  says,  wbeu 
he  states  that  “a  farmer  can  reap  the  same 
resujts  by  setting  his  milk  in  filthy  places,  as 
he  can  by  having  an  immaculate  milk  room.” 
[This  and  some  other  sarcastic  remarks  were 
made  with  regard  to  the  farmer's  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  only,  where  tbe  Falrlamh  System  of  gath¬ 
ering  cream  is  practiced,  and  where  the  same 
price  is  paid  by  the  creameries  for  the  cream 
whether  the  milk  has  been  set  in  “lilthy 
places  '  or  iu“inimaculate  milk-rooms.” — Eds.] 
This  is  a  very  pernicious  mistake  to  teach, 
and  not  only  tends  to  lead  persons  astray,  but 
to  cause  them  to  feel  injured  aud  disap¬ 
pointed  when  they  lind  the  same  results  are 
not  and  cannot  be  reached.  Butter  and 
cheese  sell  on  their  merits,  as  every  other 
thing  does.  Names  do  not  sell  them,  nor  can 
the  veryr  best  reputation  sell  an  article  that  is 
found  to  become  inferior  in  quality.  No  one 
knows  this  better  thau  a  faucy  dairyman,  who 
at  times  may  find,  for  some  cause  or  other  be¬ 
yond  his  control,  some  of  his  best  laid  plans 
go  amiss,  and  then  his  customers  will  complain 
at  once,  and  his  commission  agent  will  warn 
him  that  his  butter  will  not  do,  aud  must  go 
on  the  market  as  so  much  common  stuff.  I 
have  had  this  occur  at  times,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  my  care,  for  people  will  not  pay  00  or 
75  cents  a  pound  for  butter  unless  it  is  better 
than  the  best  creamery  butter  that  comes  on 
the  market,  aud  which  sells  for  40  or  45  cents. 

Again  “J.  E.  H.”  badly  misleads  farmers 
when  he  says  “creameries  buy  cream  from 
funnel's  aud  mix  the  clean  aud  filthy  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  pay  the  same  price  for  all,  aud 
purify  it  by  straining  the  cream  before  it  is 
churned.1'  That  is  a  most  remarkable  and 
misleading  mistake.  It  mayr  be  the  fashion  in 
Minnesota,  in  places,  perhaps,  but  1  know  it  is 
not  in  well  managed  creameries  even  there, 
and  most  emphatically  it  is  not  the  mode  of 
doing  business  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
aud  other  leading  creamery  districts.  Cream 
ery  men  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  their  own 
interests,  aud  know  their  own  business,  and 
know  that  straining  the  cream  will  not  take 
out  impurities  of  the  very  worst  character. 
Of  course,  the  creameries  strain  the  cream, 
because  some  accidental  dirt  or  dust  may  get 
into  ic  in,  the  gathering,  and  the  straining  is 
a  precaution  that  no  wise  dairyman  in 
any  creamer?  would  neglect,  although 
there  might  really  be  no  occasion  for  it.  1 
never  strain  cream,  because  under  my 
method  of  managing  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,  the  cows  being  clean,  the  stable  clean,  the 
milker  clean,  the  utensils  clean,  the  milk  room 
clean,  and  yet  the  milk,  as  a  precaution,  goes 
through  three  strainers  before  it  is  set  for 
cream.  And  if  a  dairyman  supposes  that  all 
this  ear«  is  of  no  value  to  him,  and  that  he 
can  just  as  well  neglect  it,  he  makes  a  woeful 
aud  fatal  mistake.  Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  cream  can  be  strained  effectually, 
or  as  easily  as  milk.  It  is  teuacious  aud  thick, 
aud  will  draw  a  bait'  through  the  strainer 
very  easily,  and,  moreover,  cream  of  the  oi- 
dinary  thickness  cannot  be  strained  through  a 
sieve  fine  enough  to  prevent  filth  from  pass¬ 
ing  through.  A  creamery  will  not  pay  the 
standard  price  for  cream  so  thin  that  it  will 
run  through  a  common  fine  milk  strainer. 

One  more  mistake  should  be  pointed  out, 
viz.,  that  urged  by  J.  E.  H.,  to  the  effect  that 
“  the  character  of  the  place  where  the  milk  is 
set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  has  nothiug  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  butter.”  If  tilts  is  true, 
the  milk  might  he  set  in  the  pig  pen,  or  in  the 
manure  cellar,  or  in  a  kitchen  where  one  cooks 
the  cabbage  or  the  odorous  onion,  and  where 
the  social  gathering  of  hired  men,  with  their 
pipes  and  their  fragrant  working  clothes, 
strongly  scents  the  air,  as  well  as  in  a  clean, 
well-aired  cellar  or  milk  room. 

Let  me  say  that  the  dairymen  who  get  the 
highest  prices  for  their  butter  are  not  selfish. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  strong  love  for 
their  work  aud  their  craft,  and  try  to  help 
their  brothers  to  improve  aud  raise  them¬ 
selves.  For  six  years  past  my  regular  price 
for  butter  has  bten  50  to  75  cents  per  pound. 
Oue  customer  has  paid  5U  cents  a  pound  on  a 
regular  eoutract  for  all  that  time,  and  has 
had  during  three  years  1,530  pounds  of  butter, 
for  which  he  has  paid  $780.  Others  have  paid 
from  50  to  75  cents,  as  the  market  has  varied; 
and  I  could  sell  ten  times  as  much  as  I  can 
make.  The  same  is  true  of  other  dairymen  in 
this  business ;  so  that  there  is  a  market  for  a 
good  deal  more  fine  butter  thau  is  made.  And 
those  who  have  this  market,  knowing  this, 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


are  quite  willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  help 
others  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  well  as  to 
sell  their  butter  at  the  same  prices  as  the  best 
creameries  get  for  theirs,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
that,  these  dairymen  through  the  papers,  and 
at  their  meetings  try  to  tell  how  others  may 
get  their  share  of  the  high  prices  going,  by 
avoiding  tbetoo  common  mistakes  in  dair  ying. 


CREAM  GATHERING  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

“J.  E.  Hi,”  on  page  34  of  the  Rural,  states 
some  truths  about  creamery  butter,  and  the 
way  of  gathering  the  cream  he  describes  as 
customary  in  his  section  is  the  same  practiced 
here,  and  I  believe,  wherever  in  the  North¬ 
west  men  are  sent  around  to  gather  it  from 
the  farmers.  These  are  not  the  people  who 
should  complaiu,  for  they  are  saved  a  great 
deal  of  work  by  the  gathering  system.  If 
people  in  the  cities  would  buy  their  butter 
direct  from  the  farmers,  and  Vie  willing  to 
pay  enough  for  it  so  that  it  would  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  for  the  farmers  to  secure  the  skill  and 
appliances  for  making  first-class  butter,  then 
people'  in  the  city  would  get  a  first-class  ai ti¬ 
de,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  get  it  till  then. 

Hampton,  la.  o.  e  d. 
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COMB  FOUNDATION  AND  THE  EX¬ 
TRACTOR. 

PROP.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Since  LangstrotlTs  great  invention  of  a 
practical  movable  frame  hive,  nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  advance  bee-culture  as  comb 
foundation ,  and  the  extractor.  When  Lang- 
stroth  completed  his  first  hive,  with  movable 
frames,  a  good  Quaker  friend  who  saw  it,  said 
to  the  great  inventor:  “Lorenzo,  thee  has 
done  that  which  will  revolutionize  bee-cul¬ 
ture.”  Truly  he  was  a  prophet.  So  comb 
foundation  and  the  extractor  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  bee-keeper’s  methods. 

Comb  foundation  is  an  article  made  from 
bees  wax.  The  wax  is  carefully  melted,  so 
as  not  to  be  at  all  changed  or  injured,  and 
then  is  secured  in  thin  sheets  by  dipping  a 
board  into  it.  A  thin  sheet  of  wax  adheres 
to  the  board  on  each  side.  After  one  end  of 
the  board  (which  is  smooth  and  rectangular 
in  form  ),  has  been  dipped  into  the  melted  wax, 
it  is  then  dipped  into  ice-cold  water;  then  the 
waxed  end  is  grasped  by  the  manipulator  and 
the  other  end  is  dipped  into  the  wax.  If 
thicker  sheets  are  desired,  the  dipping  is  re¬ 
peated.  Then,  by  shaving  the  wax  from  the 
edges  of  the  board,  two  beautiful  sheets,  the 
size  of  the  board,  are  removed  with  no  trouble. 
This  secures  even  sheets.  Of  course,  the 
board  is  always  dipped  into  the  cold  water 
each  time  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  melted 
wax. 

These  wax  sheets  are  now  stamped  between 
engraved  plates  in  a  press,  or  run  through 
between  stamped  rollers,  which  press  the  wax 
exactly  into  the  form  of  natural  comb  just 
after  the  bees  have  begun  to  fashion  the 
colls,  only  somewhat  thicker.  This  added 
thiclmess  is  really  no  objection,  as  the  bees 
actually  thin  it  by  using  the  extra  wax  to 
complete  the  cells.  The  important  points  to 
be  secured  in  molding  the  foundation  are 
thin  liases  to  the  cells  and  quite  high  walls, 
with  the  wax  forming  them  but  little  pressed. 
Fortuuately  all  the  machines— the  press  and 
the  rollers — are  now  so  perfect  that  they  mold 
the  wax  in  the  proper  manner.  The  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  foundation  is  great.  We 
not  only  get  beautiful,  straight  combs,  but 
we  secure  much  more  honey.  Wax  is  a 
secreted  article  and  a  very  expensive  one,  as 
the  bees  must  eat  15  or  30  pounds  of  honey  to 
secrete  one  pound  of  wax.  Suppose  they  eat 
15  pounds;  at  10  cents  a  pound  this  makes 
the  comb  worth  $1.50.  while  a  pouud  of 
foundation  can  be  bought  for  from  40  to  50 
conts.  This  shows  graphically  what  a  benefit 
we  derive  from  the  use  of  foundation.  No 
bee-keeper  can  afford  to  do  without  this  arti¬ 
cle.  It  pays  well,  aud  there  is  not  the  least 
objection  to  its  use  in  the  brood-chamber  aud 
in  sections.  We  can  by  no  means  utford  to 
allow  our  bees  to  make  comb  from  wax  which 
they  secrete.  Foundation,  though  an  arti¬ 
ficial  article,  is  exactly  like  the  natural,  only 
it  is  fashioue  i  by  man’s  device,  and  not  by 
the  bees, 

The  Given  Press  is  much  praised  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  It  makes  superb  foundation, 
and  has  one  merit  not  possessed  by  any  roller 
mill— it  stamps  the  foundation  right  into 
wired  frames.  Wired  frames  prevent  all 
warping,  sagging  or  falling  of  the  foundation, 
and  no  one  who  has  once  given  them  a  fair 
trial  will  think  of  abandoning  their  use.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  put  the  foundation  into 
wired  frames,  even  after  it  is  stamped.  We 
have  only  to  lay  it  on  the  wires  and  press 
above  each  wire.  A  common  button-hook, 
with  a  groove  filed  lengthwise  of  the  wire  just 


opposite  the  convex  side  of  the  hook,  serves 
admirably  to  press  the  wire  into  the  founda¬ 
tion. 

Of  tbe  roller  machines,  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  Pelham  Mill,  made  by  W.  C. 
Pelham,  Mayville,  Ky. ,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  interest.  This  mill,  which  I  have 
tried,  works  admirably,  aud  the  foundation 
is  excellent.  But  the  i inportant  consideration 
is  its  cost.  It  is  made  in  sections,  which  are 
formed  as  we  mold  bullets;  so  it  costs  far  less 
than  other  machines.  It  is  sold  for  *15.  The 
others  cost  from  $80  to  $50.  Here,  then,  is  a 
machine  so  cheap  that  every  bee-keeper  can 
afford  to  own  his  own  mill  and  make  his  own 
foundation.  I  call  attention  to  this  fact,  as 
it  should  lie  known  by  all. 

The  value  of  the  extractor  consists  in  the 
fact  that  by  its  use  we  can  secure  at  least 
three-fourths  more  honey,  and  often  double 
the  amount  we  could  get  without  employing 
it.  The  honey  is  just  as  good,  and  as  it  can 
be  sold  for  about  half  the  price  which  must  be 
asked  for  comb  honey,  it  is  important  to  the 
cousumer  as  well  as  the  producer.  In  fact,  the 
extractor  brings  a  most  wholesome  sweet 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  in  the  community, 
aud  so  is  really  a  blessing  to  society. 

The  extractor,  by  use  of  centrifugal  force, 
throws  the  honey  from  ihe  comb.  It  is  best  to 
extract  before  the  cells  are  capped,  when  it  is 
very  easily  and  rapidly  done.  If  capped, 
however,  we  can  still  extract  with  little  labor, 
as  by  use  of  the  beveled  Wiife  the  labor  and 
time  required  to  uncap  are  very  slight.  Ex¬ 
tracted  honey  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry 
room,  and  for  a  time  after  uucappiug,  iu  a 
warm  room.  Then  we  shall  never  be  troubled 
with  souring.  Even  comb  honey  often  fer¬ 
ments  in  a  damp,  cool  room.  The  fungus 
which  causes  honey  to  ferment  seems  to  thrive 
in  a  damp,  cool  a  tmosphere. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  refer  to  two  new 
improvements  which  Mr.  E.  T.  Lewis  bas 
added  to  the  United  States  Standard  Extrac¬ 
tor.  By  the  simple  turn  of  a  button  the 
comb  carrier  can  be  lifted  at  once  from  the 
extractor.  The  central  shaft  is  also  omitted, 
which  permits  one  to  torn  the  combs  in  the 
extractor  in  an  instant  without  lifting  them 
from  the  machine.  As  every  one  will  see  at 
once,  these  are  substantial  advantages. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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THE  “MIXING”  OF  VARIETIES. 


It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  every 
gardener  who  attempts  to  gather  his  own  seed, 
aud  especially  to  every  seed-grower,  to  know 
the  vegetables,  different  varieties  of  which 
may  be  grown  near  each  other  without  danger 
of  their  becoming  “mixed'’  through  cross- 
fertilizatiou.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  little  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
books  upon  this  important  question.  No  hor¬ 
ticultural  work  to  which  I  have  referred 
treats  of  this  subject.  The  most  elaborate 
works  upon  botany,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  silent 
upon  it.  Herman  Muller,  the  famous  German 
student,  has  compiled  a  work  amounting  to 
(500  closely  printed  pages,  entitled  “  The  Fer¬ 
tilization  of  Flowers,”  which  I  supposed  would 
exhaust  this  subject;  but,  to  my  surprise  and 
disappointment,  it  mentions  few  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants.  I  have  learned  as  much  upon 
this  point  by  converging  with  a  few  seed- 
growers  as  l  have  been  able  to  lind  in  books, 
and  I  write  this  letter  with  the  hope  that  per¬ 
sons  experienced  in  the  growing  of  seeds  will 
contribute  something  from  their  fund  of  know¬ 
ledge  upon  this  subject. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  varieties 
of  beans  belonging  to  the  same  species  are 
liable  to  become  mixed  through  cross  fertili¬ 
zation  if  planted  near  each  other.  From  ex¬ 
perience,  I  judge  that  varieties  of  the  pepper 
grown  in  proximity  are  sure  to  become  cross¬ 
ed.  I  am  told  that  varieties  of  the  cabbage, 
beet,  and  onion  are  also  liable  to  become 
“mixed”  in  the  same  way.  In  regard  to  the 
carrot  and  parsnip  I  desire  information,  hut 
from  the  number  of  insects  that  visit  their 
flowers  I  should  expect  that  the  varieties 
would  have  to  be  isolated  to  be  kept  pure. 
The  stamens  and  pistils  of  the  turnip  and 
radish  are  in  full  sight  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower,  and  1  should  expect  that  the  varieties 
of  these  would  become  “mixed”  if  grown 
near  each  other.  There  seems  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  touiuto  Some 
affirm  that  tbe  flowers  are  not  cross-fertilized 
by  insects;  but  I  am  told  that  at  least  oue  of 
our  prominent  seedsmen  never  allows  his 
varieties  of  this  plant  to  be  grown  iu  proximity 
when  intended  for  seed.  I  have  noticed  so 
much  variation  in  varieties  in  this  plant  that 
I  have  found  it  very  convenient  to  ascribe  a 
part  of  them  to  cross-fertilization 

It  is  well  known  that  varieties  in  the  gourd 
■  family  are  much  subject  to  mixture.  Some 


even  claim  that  the  different  species  in  this 
family  are  sometimes  hybridized  by  insects. 
I  recently  saw  it  stated  in  an  agricultural  pa¬ 
per  that  cucumbers  and  melons  should  not  be 
planted  together  owing  to  their  liability  to 
"mix.”  I  have  never  noticed  such  an  occur¬ 
rence.  Squishes  and  pumpkins  often  become 
“mixed,”  but  these  are  in  many  coses  of  the 
same  species.  Whether  varieties  of  lettuce, 
egg-plant  aud  celery  are  subject  to  mixture, 
or  not,  1  do  not  know.  The  pea  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  free  from  danger  of  cross-fer¬ 
tilization  by  natural  agencies.  Two  different 
seed -growers,  however,  told  me,  tbe  past  Sum¬ 
mer,  that  when  purple  and  wliite-flowered 
varieties  are  grown  side  by  side,  purple  flow- 
era  will  often  appear  on  the  plants  of  white- 
flowered  varieties,  and  vice  versa.  I  think, 
however,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  mixture  in  varieties  of 
tbe  pea.  Darwin  mentions  a  case  where  the 
same  variety  was  grown  with  others  for  20 
years,  and  aJ  ways  came  true. 

One  who  watches  the  movements  of  the 
bumble  bee  in  a  seed  garden,  will,  I  think, 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  most  veg¬ 
etables  the  danger  of  mixture  of  varieties  is 
very  great.  It  is  pretty  well  acknowledged 
by  scientific  men  that  cross-fertilization  has 
the  tendency  to  increase  the  vigor  of  plants, 
and  that  in  many  species  the  reproductive  or¬ 
gans  are  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  this  ope¬ 
ration  through  the  agency  of  insects.  But 
nature  does  not  reeoguize  varieties,  and  the 
careful  gardener,  who  desires  to  keep  his  veg¬ 
etables  true  to  type  by  saving  his  own  seed, 
labors  under  serious  disadvantages.  Even 
tbe  seed-grower,  who  grows  acres  of  a  va¬ 
riety,  experiences  no  small  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  many  of  his  varieties  pure.  “elm.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ENSILAGE  HAS  COME  TO  STAY. 


DR.  G.  C.  CALDWELL. 


For  one  who  was  among  the  first  to  give  an 
account  in  the  agricultural  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  of  the  French  system  of  eusilage  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  farmers ; 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  idea  from 
small  beginnings;  who  has  seen  it  survive  tbe 
extravagant  praise  of  some  of  its  champions, 
with  perhaps  other  axes  to  griud :  aud  finally 
become  established  on  a  sound,  common-sense 
basis  in  our  system  of  stock  feeding,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  sec  how  it  is  taking  root  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  it  did 
here.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  have  to  be 
transplanted  from  Frauce  to  America,  and 
then  back  again  across  the  ocean  to  the  very 
next  door  ueighhor  of  the  country  from  which 
it  came  to  us,  aud  where  they  have  been 
preaching  and  practising  it  for  many  years. 
Oue  cannot  perhaps  deny  that  even  too  much 
praising  may  Imre  hastened  the  spread  of  the 
idea;  sleepy,  conservative  fanners  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  were  wakened  up  by  such 
loud  talk,  who  might  otherwise  never  have 
given  a  thought  to  the  matter. 

There  is  hardly  an  issilj  of  the  English  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette  of  late,  that  does  not  contain 
some  reference  to  this  subject;  aud  one  of  the 
last  numbers  at  hand  has  a  leader  on  it,  open¬ 
ing  with  these  words:  “  The  work  of  opening 
silos  goes  on  briskly — all  the  more  so,  that 
successand  not  failure  can  mostly  he  recorded 
in  what  often  looked  a  more  than  doubtful 
experiment.”  It  goes  on  to  mak  especial  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  fitness  of  the  new  fodder  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  dairy,  to  “  help  out  the  roots 
and  oil  cake  with  which  it  lias  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  supplement  the  Winter’s  fodder,  often 
to  the  great  detriment  of  tlu\  or,  both  in  milk 
aud  butter.”  And  when  the  editor  speaks  of 
the  possibility  of  making,  with  ensilage  to 
feed  the  cows,  “  butter  of  Bummer  quality  at 
double  Summer  prices,”  one  is  strongly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  prominence  that  has  been  given 
to  this  very  point  in  favor  of  ensilage  by  so 
many  of  our  own  dairymen,  who  have  spoken 
from  experience.  The  Agricultural  Gazette 
is  a  level-headed  paper,  and  such  words  as 
these  from  such  a  source  will  justly  carry 
much  weight. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  passed  by  for 
discussing  the  usefulness  of  this  system  of  pre¬ 
serving  fodder  as  if  it  wore  adoubtful  question. 
Wbeu  1  see  it  stated  that  in  one  place  silos  are 
standing  empty,  and  that  in  another  place 
such  an  ill-smelling  product  was  turned  out 
as  almost  to  make  men  sick  to  staud  near  it, 
etc. ,  1  want  to  see  how  such  farmers  manage 
their  affairs  generally,  before  I  accept  their 
results  and  opinions  as  valid  against  ensilage. 
Familiar,  as  every  reader  of  the  papers  must 
bo  with  the  oft-repeated  accounts  of  palatable, 
wholesome,  aud  not  ill  smelling  fodder,  often 
even  good-smelling  fodder,  that  these  silos 
yield  if  properly  made  and  properly  filled,  1 
should  be  too  much  ashumed  of  myself  if  I  got 
such  bad  results  as  these,  and  then  talked  about 
them ;  I  would  bury  the  stuff  out  of  sight  and 
try  again,  resolved  to  do  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  others  had  done.  I  would  as  soon  think,  if 
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I  were  a  cheese  maker,  of  telling  the  news¬ 
papers  that  all  the  cheese  in  my  factory  had 
turned  out  rotten,  and  unendurably  offensive, 
and  of  giving  that  result  any  weight  against 
the  system  of  preserving  milk  by  turning  it 
into  cheese.  It  is  ouly  folly  to  say  now.  in  the 
face  of  the  experience  of  even  only  a  few 
years  in  which  ensilage  has  been  tried  here, 
that  it  must  go,  or  that  there  is  any  fear  of  its 
going;  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  be  useful  to 
those  who  know  how  to  make  it  so. 

Cornell  University',  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


of  catalogues)  which  bear  panicles  twice  and 
thrice  as  large  as  the  Common,  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  the  Giant  Lilac  with  blue  flowers 
borne  ou  very  long,  broad  panicles. 

Mr.  James  Dougal,  of  Windsor,  Ontario, 
Canada,  has  undertaken  the  improvement  of 
this  grand  shrub,  and  has  sent  U6 several  speci¬ 
mens  to  show  us  how  far  he  has  succeeded. 
These  were  planted  last  Fall.  Of  one,  named 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  which  bears  a  pure 
white  flower  in  very  large  trusses,  he  sent  a 


are  never  infested  with  insects.  The  newly 
formed  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  green, 
that  changes  to  very  deep  green  as  they  grow 
older.  In  a  single  season  the  slender  branches 
will  extend  sufficiently  to  cover  several  square 
feet  with  their  attractive  foliage.  I  wonder 
that  I  have  not  oftener  met  this  interesting 
plant,  I  should  expect  that  it  would  be  a 
great,  favorite  with  the  amateur.  It  is  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  China,  “elm.” 


mises  to  be,  in  earliness  of  maturity,  size  oi 
pods  and  seeds,  and  uniformity  of  ripening,  ai 
improvement  upon  all  kinds  which  we  hav 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  CRUDE  PETROLEUM. 

When  I  purchased  this  place,  about  six 
years  ago,  only  the  frout  of  the  house  was 
paiuted,  the  si  es  and  rear  being  whitewashed. 
The  whitewash  I  had  scraped  off,  and  what  a 
job  1  I  then  purchased  a  barrel  of  light  petro¬ 
leum,  aud  gave  the  weather-boards  a  coat  of  it. 
as  much  as  they  would  readily'  absorb.  This 
filled  the  pores  of  the  wood  aud  hardened  the 
surface  in  a  remarkable  manner.  When  the 
painter  had  put  on  one  coat  of  paint,  he  was 
much  surprised  andsaidthat  had  I  not  put  on 
the  petroleum  he  would  have  required  at  least 
15  gallons  more  of  linseed  oil  for  the  first 
coat:  aud,  furthermore,  the  coat  of  petrole¬ 
um  undone  of  paiut  were  as  good  as  two  coat3 
of  paint,  if  not  better.  A  year  or  so  after¬ 
wards,  I  had  another  coat  of  paint  put  on, 
aud  1  have  as  good  a  job  as  could  be  made  by 
any  three  coats  I  know  of,  and  better  than 
some,  for  neither  the  first  nor  second  ever 
“rubbed  off”  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  do  not 
consider  petroleum  a  “paint,”  but  it  serves  the 
same  purpose,  as  a  preservative  of  wood  by 
filling  the  pores  and  glazing  the  surface,  so 
that  any  water  which  may  fall  upon  it  will 
stand  upon  the  surface  io  globules  until  evapo¬ 
rated.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  oil.  livht 


Weeping  Napoleon  Cherry.  Fig.  98. 
seen.  Remarkably  uniform  in  size  and  habit; 
ripen  very  nearly  all  at  once.  Picked  to-day, 
45  days  from  planting.  One  hundred  pods 
weigh  19  ounces,  containing  654  seeds,  which 
weigh  eight  ounces.” 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  tried  the 
pea,  and  have  a  good  opinion  of  it;  but,  as 
stated  in  the  article  ~~ 

above  referred  to.  not 

being  received  until  y  l 

late.it  was  not  planted  >  >• 

with  the  others,  and  TV  ' 

consequently  was  not  T  ' 

grown  under  the  same 

conditions;. 

The  Rural  looks 
for  good  results  from  +  Jfe* 

the  widely  scattered 

tests  which  will  be  -i* 

given  this  pea,  both 
from  its  own  very  sat- 
isfactory  trial  of  it  F-  ^ 

aud  from  Mr.  Cleve-  ’ 

land’s  character  as  a  pea  grower.  He  is  the 
originator  of  the  First  and  Best  Pea  now  in 
such  general  use.  And,  growing  nothing  but 
peas  and  beans,  and  having  the  oldest  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  America,  his  statements 
are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration. 

Tne  Rural  wishes  to  anticipate  no  virtues 
or  faults  which  any  article  it  presents  to  the 
public  may  possess,  but  desires  evervthing  to 
rest  squarely  on  its  merits.  It  simply  says  to 
its  readers,  “  Here  are  a  few  seeds  which  we 
believe  may  prove  valuable;  give  them  a  fair 
trial,  and  send  in  your  verdict.” 


FARM  USES  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM. 

Crude  petroleum  is  a  wonderful  preserva¬ 
tive  of  wood,  but  it  is  iu  no  sense  a  paint,  and 
should  have  uo  pigment  whatever  mixed  with 
it.  it  has  none  of  the  drying  properties  of 
linseed  oil,  and  will  never  harden  upon  a 
surf  ice.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  will  penetrate 
where  watercanuot,  filling  the  pores  of  wood 
and  completely  excluding  wet.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  equal  to  it  as  a  first  application  to  build¬ 
ings  or  fences,  especially  when  rough  and 
weather-beaten.  I  have  so  applied  it,  leaving 
it  a  few  weeks  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  hot 
sun,  then  covering  with  lead  and  linseed  oil. 
The  wood-work  of  my  farming  tools  is  kept 
full  of  it.  Applied  hot  to  wagon  felloes  from 
time  to  time,  the  tires  will  never  loosen.  For 
years  1  have  used  it  iu  a  multitude  of  ways, 
aud  a  barrel  of  light  crude  petroleum  1  should 
not  like  to  be  without.  Almost  auy  city  has  a 
refinery  where  it  may  be  procured,  and  it 
costs  me,  per  50-gal lou  barrel,  freight  and 
ail,  about  85.  But  if  you  get  any,  get  under¬ 
standing  with  it,  and  don’t  try  to  make  a  paiut 
of  it.  Don’t  grease  your  harness  with  it,  aud 
don’t  use  it  to  kindle  V'our  fires.  w.  j.  f. 

Castile,  N.  Y. 


CREEPING  FIG.  From  Nature.  Fig.  100, 


CLEVELAND'S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
PE  \. 


at  Fig.  97.  We  need  not,  at  this  time,  giv 
the  names  or  descriptions  of  the  others,  since 
they  are  already  in  the  hands  of  certain 
American  nurserymen,  who  will  announce 
them  for  sale  in  due  time. 

Fig.  98  shows  an  engraving  from  a 
photograph,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Dougal, 
of  a  Weeping  Napoleon  Cherry.  It  was 
was  raised  from  a  seed  of  the  Napoleon 
When  budded  low  it  trail¬ 
ed  along  the  grountl,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  form 
a  tree.  When  budded  high 
on  the  Mazzard  it  makes  a  4 

handsome  weeping  tree,  as  -- 

shown  by  the  two  engrav-  Cf 

ings,  at  figures  98  aud  99,  < 

of  different  sizes.  The  fruit  *$Sp<r 

is  large,  black,  of  good  qua- 
lity  of  the  Biggareau  class ; 
tree  very  productive,  and 
ou  the  lawn,  will  combine  , 

both  the  useful  aud  orna- 
mental — a  thing  too  rarely  '  v 

considered  in  the  planting 
of  the  home  grounds.  v 


The  Rural  of  February  16th  gives  an  illus 
tration  of  Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea, 
and  says:  “  It  is  a  uew  claimant  for  the  honor 
of  being  really  the  first  aud  best.  But  we 
cannot  corroborate  the  claim,  since  the  seeds 
were  received  too  late  to  be  sown  with  the 
others,  etc  ,  etc. 


miscellaneous 


NOTES  ON  MARCH  8th  NUMBER, 


a  good  hand  planter. 

In  the  Rural  of  March  1,  page  184.  a  corres¬ 
pondent  asked  if  there  is  any  hand  planter 
that  will  plant  corn  in  hill  or  drill.  The  an¬ 
swer  given  is,  “There  is  a  hand  planter  in  the 
market,  but  it  operates  no  quicker  than  one 
cau  drop  by  hand  and  cover  with  the  foot.” 
Now  1  have  one,  the  “Missouri  Hand  Planter,” 
that  will  do  faster  work  than  that,  aud  do  it 
well  too.  The  first  day  I  used  it,  I  planted 
nearly  seven  acres  in  the  hill,  rows  three-and- 
three-quarters  feet  apart.  That  was  iu  ’71 ,  and 
the  planter  is  good  yet;  cost  three  dollars. 

Brandon,  Wia.  wm.  G.  m. 

[We  have  beard  the  Automatic  Hand  Corn 
and  Bean  Planter,  manufactured  by  the 
Wiard  Plow  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  well  spoken 
of.— Eds.] 


politic.  A  pig  that  cannot  root  is  hardly  ever 
perfectly  healthy.  It  is  deprived  of  the  most 
necessary  part  of  its  diet.  Amd  if  pigs  are 
given  a  variety  of  food  they  will  not  turn  a 
forty-acre  pasture  upside  down.  They  will 
root  somewhat,  but  net  enough  to  occasion  any 
material  damage.  It  is  ouly  pigs  that  get 
corn  and  water  and  these  alone,  which  root  so 
energetically  and  persistently.  The  rooting 
propensity  is  not  in  the  breed;  that  is  the 
sheerest  nonsense.  1  have  had  experience 
with  all  the  principal  breeds,  and  have  never 
made  a  pig  wear  a  ring,  because  I  never  had 
occasion  to. 

*** 

In  the  “Querist”  I  see  something  about  the 
Learning  Corn.  Like  the  Rural .  I  think  it  a 
good  variety.  But  within  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  letters  from 
farmers  in  the  Northwest,  who  complain  that 
it  did  not  mature  last  year,  formed  uo  grains 
and  wms  fit  ouly  for  fodder.  As  they  got  their 
seed  from  reliable  parties,  they  certainly  got 
pure  seed.  W ould  it.  not  be  well  f or  N  orthern 
farmers  to  “go  slow”  on  this  excellent  variety 
of  coru? 

*** 

I  threw  down  my  old  pen  and  yelled,  Glory ! 
when  I  read  what  the  Rural  said  in  the  "Eye- 
Opener”  about  the  Farm.  Field  aud  Fireside’s 
little  lottery  scheme.  This  is  simply  a  dis¬ 
honest  way  to  buy  foolish  people  to  take  an 
alleged  paper.  Subseribersdo  not  pay  for  the 
paper.— they  do  not  care  for  that— but  for  the 
lottery  ticket.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
“great  success  of  F.,  F.  and  F.,”  and  the 


THE  CREEPING  FIG 


•-  r-v 

jrtm. 


NEW  PLANTS, 


Really  there  is  no  Spring-flowering  hardy 
shrub  to  the  blooming  of  which  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  more  delight,  than  the  lilac.  Those 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  old  kiuds,  the 
Common  and  Persian,  that  in  most  country 
places  exist  in  odd  corners  where  they  are  left 
to  grow  without  pruning,  cultivation  or  care, 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  splendid  trusses 
borne  by  some  of  the  rarer  varieties,  such  as 
the  Rouen  Lilac  (Syringa  rothomagensis  rubra 
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excellence  of  its  methods,”  that  I  felt,  good  all 
over  when  the  Rukal  denounced  the  whole 
business.  When  a  man  cannot  publish  a 
paper  that  people  will  take  on  its  mei  its,  he 
hadbetter  quitthe  business.  In  the  newspaper 
business,  as  in  every  other,  this  holds  true:  of¬ 
fer  the  people  the  best  there  is  in  the  market 
for  the  price,  and  they  will  take  it.  And  one 
doesn’t  need  auyr  chromos  or  lottery  schemes, 
either. 

*** 

Those  two  articles  in  “For  Wotuen”are  good. 
Who  would  not  be  for  God  and  Home  and 
Native  Land*  And  is  not  the  simply  told  story 
of  that  cradle  hymn  sweet  and  touching  and 
eloquent?  It  did  me  much  good  to  read  those 
articles.  John  m  stahl. 


.  THE  EYE-OPENER. 

The  Phoenix  Fruit  Tree  Invigorator,  which 
found  its  way  into  our  advertising  columns 
some  weeks  ago,  and  which  was  promptly 
ejected  therefrom  as  soon  as  its  character  be¬ 
came  known  to  us,  is  a  brownish  powder, 
which,  the  New  England  Homestead  says, 
contains,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Prof. 
Mayer: 

Sulphur,  about . ••• . 19 

Powdered  limestone  or  marble .  . w  per  cent- 

Water  and  organic  matter.. . . . 

Phosphate,  potash,  soda,  silica,  etc . 10  per  cent. 

Instead  of  the  powdered  limestone,  etc., 
some  kind  of  wood  ashes  is  sometimes  used. 
The  value  per  pound  may  be  reckoned: 

Sulphur . 

Wood  ashes  or  limestone . *<-• 

Brain  of  the  Inventor  (,!) . 

Total . . 

For  this  six  cents’ worth  of  useless  stuff  the 
modest  sura  of  $1.50  is  asked — a  larger  profit 
here  than  even  a  druggist  usually  makes.  It 
was  represented  to  us  as  a  wash  for  trees. 

This  time  it  is  a  tree-peddler  again,  and  he 
is  operating  in  several  counties  in  this  State, 
selling  dewberries  at  $3.50  per  pair,  and  no 
doubt  he  has  the  customary  colored  plates, show¬ 
ing  berries  as  large  as  good-sized  apples.  The 
dewberry  is  simply  a  trailing  species  of  black¬ 
berry  ;  there  is  not  one  sort  worth  $3.50  for  a 
wagon-load  of  roots.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  man  farther  than  to  look  sharply  after 
him,  for  if  he  will  cheat  in  one  thing  he  will 
cheat  in  all.  Of  course,  he  is  a  fraud,  so  don't 
buy  a  cent’s  worth  of  anything  of  him  or  of 
the  nursery  he  represents. 

The  J.  M.  Bain  swindles— including  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Incubator,  Vaccine  for  Poultry- 
Cholera,  the  Poultry  Adviser,  etc.— have 
made  New  Concord,  Ohio,  “a  notorious  town,” 
according  to  the  “truthful  James”  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
with  almost  equal  justice  of  Zanesville, 
another  center  of  Bain’s  operations.  What  looks 
like  his  latest  strike  for  addresses,  and  other 
things  more  tangible,  is  an  offer  of  “a  plat¬ 
ing  machine  for  plating  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
etc.,  in  exchange  for  specimens  of  stones, 
shells,  woods,  etc.,”  to  be  sent  to»a  “Miss  M. 
F.  Casey,  Oberliu,  Ohio,”  who  is  said  to  be 
“getting  up  a  collection.”  This  seems  to  be 
a  second  edition  of  his  mythical  “Widow 
Carr”  rascality, of  which Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 
and  Newark,  N.  J,,  were  the  chosen  centers  of 
attack.  Isn’t  it  about  time  this  nest  of  sharp¬ 
ers  with  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
aliases,  received  attention  from  the  detective 
force  of  tho  United  States  Post-office  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Among  the  advertisements  rejected  by  the 
Rural  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  clean  columns, 
is  that  of  the  German  Electro-Medical  Belt, 
introduced  by  J.  E.  Forest  &  Co.  (they  also 
sometimes  advertise  as  Forest  &  Co.)  No.  130 
Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  briefly  noticed 
here  last  week.  This  medical  marvel,  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  claim  is  worth  $6,  but  as  they  have 
secured  the  exclusive  right  to  introduce  it,  and 
they  have  such  a  great  love  for  the  dear  af¬ 
flicted  ones,  they  make  the  great  sacrifice 
of  selling  it  at  $1  to  those  who  cut  out  the 
coupon  and  forward  it  with  the  price, and  not 
otherwise.  A  Rural  reporter  went  to  see 
bow  such  a  benevolent  institution  could  exist. 
He  found  130  Flatbush  Avenue  to  be  a  lager 
beer  saloon,  having  some  rooms  up  stairs.  On 
inquiry,  he  found  the  true  home  of  this  great 
medical  wonder  to  beat  550  Atlantic  Avenue, 
at  which  place  he  found  a  couple  of  young 
glib-tongued  chaps,  and  was  shown  one  of 
these  wonders.  It  consisted  of  a  strip  of  the 
slaziest  kiod  of  common  cotton  webbiug,  about 
40  inches  long  and  1% inch  wide,  with  a  half- 
cent  suspender  buckle  ou  one  end.  On  one 
side  near  the  buckled  ends  were  fastened  with 
common  shoe  eyelets,  16  metallic  discs,  8  each 
of  copper  and  zinc.  They  were  punched  out 
of  ordinary  sheet  metal,  and  were  about  one 


inch  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  center 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
through  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  web¬ 
bing  so  as  to  slightly  overlap  each  other.  This 
the  reporter  learned  was  first  to  be  moistened 
with  vinegar,  and  then  worn  with  the  metallic 
discs  next  to  the  skin.  After  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  and  feeling  how  rough  it  was,  the 
reporter  concluded  that  no  one  could  wear 
such  a  rude,  rough  thing  unless  he  had  a  skin 
as  rough  and  tough  as  au  alligator’s.  The 
reporter  had  no  coupon,  and  yet  there  was  no 
pretension  of  asking  more  than  the  dollar  for 
the  affair.  We  do  not  say  this  belt  is  utterly 
worthless,  yet  we  would  not  advertise  it  ex¬ 
cept  in  this  gratuitous  way,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  think  it  could  be  easily  furnished  at  a  good 
profit  at  15  cents  retail,  and  we  would  not 
pay  half  that  for  it. 

The  Stem-winding  Musical  Watch  is  an  ar¬ 
rant  humbug  advertised  by  at  least  a  balf 
dozen  parties  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  H.  M. 
Pope  &  Co.,  the  Home  Manufacturing  Co., 
A.  E.  Pratt  &  Co.,  and  the  Social  Visitor. 
The  price  at  which  it  is  offered  ranges  from  25 
to  36c  ,  but  the  little  fraud  would  be  dear  at 
10c.  It  is  claimed  that  while  being  wound  up 
it  will  play  balf  a  dozen  tunes,  but  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  humbug  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  music,  though  the  tune  “  played  ” 
may  be  distinguished,  just  as  one  can  tell  the 
tune  drammed  by  the  fingers  on  a  table. 


Manuring  in  Missouri. — Have  we  arrived 
at  the  period  when  manuring  is  called  for  in 
Missouri?  asks  Prof.  J.  W,  Sanborn  of  the 
State  College.  Dividing  the  past  20  years  into 
four  periods  of  five  years  each,  he  finds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  average  yield  for  each  period  in  that 
State: 

■Wheat,  Cora, 
bush.  bush. 

Period  1 . 14  *30. 8 

Period  2 . 12.4  82.1 

Period  3 . 11.9  27,1 

Period  4........ . .11.7  26.6 

The  above  facts  give  all  the  emphasis  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  unmistakable  need 
of  nourishing  the  soil,  whose  fatness  the  pio¬ 
neers  have  been  extorting  without  any  com¬ 
pensation.  The  average  fanner  now  gets 
11.7  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  26.6  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  per  acre.  What  does  the  average 
farmer  of  Missouri  make  in  selling  26.6  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  from 
11.7  bushels  of  wheat  at  85  cents?  The  soil 
must  be  fed. 

♦This  was  a  severe  period;  the  two  previous  years 
averaged  38.8  bushels,  which,  II  included  in  first  pe¬ 
riod,  gives  33  bushels. 

“Agricultural  papers  were  discussed 
by  the  Baldwinsville  (N.  Y.)  Fanners’ 
Club,  a  fortnight  since.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Husbandman  and  Farm  Journal  were 
mentioned  as  papers  which  protect 
their  readers  by  refusing  to  insert  at  any 
price  misleading,  or  fraudulent  advertise¬ 
ments,”  We  find  the  above  in  the  N.  E. 
Homestead.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  above  journals  can  say  that  it  has  not 
occasionally  accepted  and  published  adver¬ 
tisements  which  have  proven  to  be  worthless 
or  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  care  that  may 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  them.  We  ask  our 
readers  when  they  purchase  goods  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  are  palpably  misrepresented, 
that  they  will  so  inform  the  R.  N.-Y.  We 
promise  to  institute  an  immediate  inquiry, 
and  to  publish  the  results  when  the  complaints 

are  found  to  be  just. 

— - 

A  Large  English  Orchard.— It  may  sur¬ 
prise  our  fruit-growing  friends  to  learn  that 
fruit-growing  is  being  tried  ou  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  scale  in  the  British  Islands.  We  learn  by 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
that  Lord  Ludeley  has  already  planted  on  his 
estate  in  Gloucestershire  500  acres  with  fruit 
trees,  and  is  intending  to  plant  200  more. 
Before  planting,  the  land  was  deeply  plowed 
with  a  steam  plow,  and  well  manured.  Stand¬ 
ard  apples,  pears,  plum  and  cherry  trees  were 
put  out  16  feet  apart  each  way,  using  about 
50,000  trees  in  all.  Betweeu  these  were 
planted  gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant  bushes 
and  strawberry  plants — 100  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  00  of  raspberries.  The  gooseberry 
bushes  numbered  130,000,  the  red  and  black 
currants 228.000,  Among  the  trees,  at  regular 
intervals,  are  planted  wind-breaks  of  Scotch 
fir,  and  he  has  ten  acres  of  osiers  growing, 
from  which  are  manufactured  baskets  for 
carrying  the  fruit  to  market.  Should  the 
enterprise  prove  successful,  and  orchards  on 
such  a  magnificent  scale  become  numerous, 
our  American  growers  will  be  compelled  to 
seek  other  markets. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Peter  Henderson  offers  prizes  of  $50  for 
the  best  12  buds  of  the  new  Sunset  Rose,  and 
'$25  for  the  best  four  roots  of  the  new  celery, 

Henderson’s  White  Plume . 

Cucumber  or  squash  seeds  will  make  less 
vine  and  more  fruit  from  old  seed  than  from 
new.  Cabbages  also  head  better  when  grown 
from  seed  two  or  three  years  old;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Rawson  stated  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  t  hat  many  do  not  believe  it, 

but  be  spoke  from  experience . 

Mr.  J.  J.  H  Gregory  stated  thatonion  seed 
grown  ou  a  strong  clay  soil  is  heavier,  and  a 
larger  proportion  will  vegetate  than  if  grown 

on  a  light  soil . . 

Henderson’s  Improved  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  deemed  by  some  members  of  the 

above  society  to  be  the  best  variety  . . 

J.  F.  Fillebrown  has  sown  union  seeds  10 
years  old,  two-tbirds  of  which  vegetated,  and 

beet  seeds  15  years  old,  which  grew  well . 

Are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to  think  that 
our  children  are  wax  in  our  hands  until  we 

find  for  a  surety  they  are  iron? . 

The  ashes  of  a  cord  of  hickory  are  worth 

twice  as  much  as  those  of  a  cord  of  oak . 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  yellow  roses 
among  the  hardy  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  Moss  Roses. 
The  very  popular  Ever  blooming  Roses  are 
not  hardy,  but  they  often  wall  stand  the  North¬ 
ern  Winters  if  protected  by  straw,  or  further 

north  by  snow . 

In  an  introductory  address  to  the  medical 
students  of  Harvard  University  a  few  years 
ago,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  said  that  doctors  had 
been  using  the  common  elder  os  a  remedy,  for 
2,000  years,  aud  had  just  found  out  that  it 
possessed  uo  medicinal  value  whatever.  So 
says  Dr.  Beal,  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly 
Press.  Well,  it  is  better  to  have  found  out 
that  it  had  no  medicinal  value  than  that  its 
use  was  excessively  harmful,  as  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  of  calomel,  blood-letting,  etc,.... . 

Puck  gives  this  definition  of  popularity: 
“Being  non-committal  on  all  subjects,  and 
sacrificing  principle  to  policy  ’ — and  this  of 
profound  men;  “  Those  who,  by  keeping  their 
mouths  shut  ou  subjects  they  don  t  understand, 

get  a  reputation  for  wisdom.” . . 

“  Tub  best  stock  after  all— sheep,”  says  Col. 

Curtis,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer . •  •  •  • 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  that  no  man 
ever  yet  made  one  single  thing  grow  b)r  the 
storms  of  Winter,  and  nothing  on  earth  can 
prevent  things  growing  under  the  sweet  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Summer  air . 

The  premiums  for  the  greatest  value  of 
manufactured  product  obtained  from  1,000 
pounds  of  milk  at  the  National  Dairy  Fair,  at 
1’  ilwaukee,  Wis.,  was  awarded  to  a  person 
who  had  set  bis  milk  in  the  Cooley  Creamer... 

Speaking  of  the  new  white  grape  J esaica, 
Mr.  Smith  (of  St.  Catharine’s,  Ontario),  says 
that  it  is  very  early,  of  good  flavor,  and  the 
berry  is  no  larger  than  that  of  the  Delaware, 
and  the  clusters  are  “loose.”  It  ripens  soon 

after  the  Champiou . 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  says  that  the  foliage  of 
the  Manchester  Strawberry  is  unhealthy.  The 
leaves  turn  brown  and  die  after  the  first  crop. 
He  speaks  well  of  the  Dougal  (Canada)  goose¬ 
berries,  lately  illustrated' in  the  R.  N-Y.  Lady 
Washington  Grape  did  not  ripen  at  tbe  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries.  The  Vergennes  yielded  a 
good  crop  of  liaudsome  fruit.  He  advises  that 
the  Ben  Davis  Apple  be  tried  more  extensively 
in  tbe  East — good  advice.  Specimens  which 
we  received  last  Winter  from  Nebraska  wore 
better  than  the  Baldwin  at  ite  best.  Mr. 
Barry  speaks  of  the  Dr.  Reeder  Rear  us  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  qualities  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
fruit.  “The  most  fastidious  taste/’  he  says, 
“will  pronounce  it  superfine.’’  Our  own 
specimen  is  about  six  years  old  from  the  nur¬ 
sery.  It  is  healthy  aud  hardy,  but  has  not  yet 
fruited . 


Cumjio  l)m. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Colorado. 

Mountainda  le,  Park  Co. — In  16  years  I 
never  got  corn  to  grow  here  over  one  foot 
high,  and  it  has  never  “silked.”  Wheat,  rye, 
aud  oats  will  grow  here.  We  have  to  cut  our 
graiu  by  hand,  and  thrash  it  by  band  also; 
and  then  haul  it  60  miles  to  a  mill.  I  grow 
only  oats,  therefore,  as  they  can  be  fed  to 
horses,  without  grinding.  We  can  buy  flour 
cheaper  than  we  cau  get  it  from  homo-raised 
wheat.  As  we  are  8,200  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  we  can  raise  only  lettuce,  peas,  and  the 
earliest  kinds  of  potatoes,  in  addition  to  the 
cereals  mentioned  above.  w.  M.  F. 

Illinois. 

Rusbellville, 'Lawrence  Co.,  March  10.— 
Weather  wintry  so  far  this  mouth,  aud  tbe 


ground  covered  with  snow.  Prospect  for 
wheat  poor.  A-  J-  H- 

Iowa. 

Crescent  City,  Pottawattamie  Co..  March 
11.— A  Kansas  contributor  to  “Everywhere,” 
ou  page  152  of  the  Rural,  is  making  great 
calculations  ou  having  a  heavy  immigration 
to  his  State  from  Iowa  this  Spring;  but  I  fear 
that  be  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  anyone  yet  who  contem¬ 
plates  going  to  Kansas  on  account  of  failure 
of  crops  in  Iowa.  I  have  been  a  resident  of 
Western  Iowa  during  the  last  35  years,  aud 
have  yet  to  see  a  failure  of  the  crops.  The  last 
crop  was  the  nearest  to  a  failure  of  auy ,  aud 
now,  instead  of  having  to  buy  corn,  we  are 
selling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  out 
of  our  State.  All  our  other  crops,  except 
corn,  were  good  last  year.  I  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  that  a  few  years  since  Kansas  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  “Droughty  Kansas,”  on  accouut 
of  the  continued  failure  of  all  her  crops,  and 
she  is  not  much  better  yet.  I  know  somethiu- 
of  Kansas.  I  have  been  there,  aud  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  when  we  come  the  nearest  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  crops  in  Iowa,  we  have  about  as  good 
crops  as  they  ever  raise  in  Kansas.  This 
boasting  over  Iowa  crops  comes  with  an  ill 
grace  from  a  Kansas  man.  There  may  be 
some  people  who  are  going  to  Kausas  this 
Spring,  os  tbere  are  always  some  people  who 
are  dissatisfied  wherever  they  are.  nnd  all  such 
cau  go.  Iowa  is  just  as  well  off  withouttheui. 

H.  A.  T. 

Shell  Rock,  Butler  County.  —  We  have 
a  splendid  stock  and  dairy  country.  Hay  is 
worth  from  $4  to  $5 ;  corn,  40  and  45  cents  a 
bushel;  oats,  26  and  27  cents;  potatoes,  25 
cents;  straw  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton;  cream,  23 
cents  an  inch;  calves,  coming  one  year  o'd, 
from  $14  to  $18.  There  are  some  choice  farnfs 

for  sale  cheap.  M-  B-  B- 

Michigan. 

Kalamo,  Eaton  Co.,  March  7.— We  are 
having  a  very  cold  season  here  and  plenty  of 
sleighing.  The  coldest  weather  was  February 
29— 22u  below  zero.  Farmers  did  much  Fall 
plowing,  some  plowing  as  late  as  the  first 
week  in  December.  Corn  crop  a  complete 
failure;  not  one  farmer  in  twenty  having 
raised  any  fit  for  seed.  Oats  an  extra  good 
crop,  though  not  much  is  raised  here.  Wheat 
middling.  Farmers  are  buying  much  grain 
for  feed.  The  prices  paid  here  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are:  wheat,  per  bushel,  95  cents;  oats, 

86  cents;  corn,  62  cents;  potatoes,  45  cents; 
butter,  20  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  16  cents 
per  dozen.  L-  M-  N- 

Minnesota. 

Lamberton,  Redwood  Co.,  Maxch  9.— The 
first  settlers  came  to  this  county  something 
over  10  years  ago,  but  drawbacks  of  various 
kinds,  that  now  seem  to  be  things  of  the  past, 
kept  back  the  development  which  we  now 
enjoy.  One  of  the  greatest  of  hindrances  to 
our  prosperity  was  the  idea  that  we  must  all 
raise  wheat;  but  we  have  discovered  that  this 
is  a  stock  instead  of  a  wheat-producing  region, 
though  we  can  point  to  yields  of  30  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  year  before 
last  the  average  was  about  15  bushels;  this 
year,  about  30  bushels.  Of  oats,  the  average 
oue  year  with  another  has  beeu  from  40  to  ;>0 
bushels,  but  cattle  are  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front.  Two-year-old  steers  cost  for  herd  bill 
and  wintering  about  five  dollars  each  per  year, 
and  the  gain  ingrowth  is  worth  about  $1U; 
pasturage  is  free,  as  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  vucant  railroad,  school,  iuternal  im¬ 
provement  aud  State  lands  in  the  county. 
We  have  railroads,  mills,  school-houses, 
churches,  towns  aud  most  of  the  conveniences 
of  older  settlements.  Small  fruit  grows  fine¬ 
ly.  Apples  and  grapes,  however,  have  not 
been  tried  to  a- great  extent;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  grow  if  proper  selections 

are  made.  E-  N-  H- 

Nebraska. 

Omaha,  Douglas  Co.,  March  10. — If  snow 
is  the  poor  man’s  manure,  he  is  haviug  plenty 
'  of  it  this  Spring  In  this  section.  On  looking 
out  of  the  window,  I  can  see  thirty  miles  of 
prairie,  aud  everywhere  i3  snow',  snow ! — noth 
ing  but  snow.  B- 

New  York. 

Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  March  11.— 
Everything  wears  a  dreary  aspect  now'.  Trees 
are  loaded  down  with  nearly  an  inch  of  solid 
1  ice,  which  bus  been  on  them  for  30  hours,  aud 

b  many  are  partially  or  entirely  broken  down. 

’  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  it  iu  my  experi 
r  ence  of  40  years,  or  over.  My  peach  orchard 
>  of  2,000  trees  is  literally  bowed  to  the  ground 
1  or  crushed  beneath  the  weight,  of  ice.  ( 1  rout. 
3  damage  must  result  to  the  Hudsou  River  fruit 
r  belt,  as  tbe  ice  exteuds  from  Rhinebeck  to 
l  Sing  Sing.  w.  f.  t. 

0  Vlrgiuia. 

e  FaRMVILLE,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  March  12. 

_ Farmers  are  behindhand  with  their  work; 

but  little  plowing  has  been  done.  No  oats 
sowed  yet.  It  has  been  raining  for  more  than 
e  a  month.  Wheat  aud  Winter  oats  look  bad- 


1  nr  twenty-three  years  Brartler’s  5 
hate  has  been  the  standard  •er'ilizer  of 
atiU.  as,  ti  Is  now  of  the  llllced  Stales.  . 
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Tobacco  beds  generally  burnt  and  sowed. 
Stock  in  fair  condition.  w..n. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Newark,  Randall  Co.— My  two-ounce 
Blush  Potato  cut  into  14  pieces,  some  of  the 
eyes  being  divided,  was  planted  in  14  hills, 
and  yielded  228  tubers,  large  and  small, 
weighing  79  pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
was  late.  The  wheats  rusted.  s.  c.  s. 

Iowa. 

Shell,  Rock,  Butler  Co.— From  my  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes,  the  largest  not  as  large 
as  a  quail’s  egg,  I  succeeded,  by  cutting  them 
down  to  one  eye  in  a  piece,  in  getting  seed 
enough  to  raise  49  pounds  of  splendid  potatoes. 
I  would  not  take  live  dollars  for  my  seed,  pro¬ 
viding  I  could  not  get  any  more  of  the  same 
sort.  They  are  with  me  extra  hardy,  and 
stand  drought  exceedingly  well.  m.  b.  b. 

Kanina. 

McCune,  Crawford  Co.  —  My  Niagara 
Grape  seed  failed  to  come  up.  The  water¬ 
melons  did  not  thrive  well.  Blush  did 
finely,  and  I  have  31  pounds  for  a  test  this 
year.  The  Garden  Treasures  delighted  the 
children,  md  some  were  very  fine.  t.  e.  b. 

Michigan, 

Hart,  Oceana  Co.— I  planted  the  Rural 
Blush  Potatoes  in  eight  hills  in  garden  soil, 
and  although  we  had  a  poor  season  here 
for  potatoes,  I  got  331£  pounds  of  very  nice 
tubers,  nearly  all  large.  The  Blush  withstood 
drought  extremely  well.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
was  a  failure  here— too  late.  The  B-b.  Cen¬ 
tennial  Wheat  failed  as  a  Spring  wheat. 

J.  D. 

New  York. 

Athol,  Warren  Co. — From  my  three-ouuee 
Blush  Potato  I  raised  22  pounds  of  good-look¬ 
ing,  though  not  large,  tubers.  The  drought 
kept  down  the  yield  of  all  potatoes  hereabouts. 
The  W  hito  Elephant  has  outstripped  every 
kind  in  this  country,  j.  l.  f. 

Cropseyvtlle,  Rensselaer  Co. — From  my 
Blush  Potato  cut  intoll  pieces  and  planted 
one  piece  iu  a  hill,  I  dug  half  a  bushel-basket, 
full  of  very  nice  tubers.  I  had  10  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings.  o.  j.  o. 

Naples,  Ontario  Co.— My  little  Blush  Pota- 
tato  had  but  nine  eyes,  one  of  which  was  put 
in  a  hill,  making  nine  hills.  Yield,  28  pounds 
of  large  potatoes,  no  really  small  ones.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  made  a  wonderful  growth, 
eared  heavily,  but  was  too  late,  as  the  frost 
killed  it  just  as  the  grains  were  nicely  formed. 

s.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fair  view,  Erie  Co.— My  Blush  Potato,  cut 
to  nine  pieces,  one  eye  to  a  piece,  planted  in 
nine  hills,  yielded  40  pounds,  all  good-sized 
potatoes.  Shoe-peg  Coni  a  failure— too  late. 
B-b.  Centennial  Wheat,  sowed  in  Spring,  failed 
to  produce  a  single  kernel.  The  Gem  Squash 
was  fine.  Bugs  ate  the  melons.  Garden  Trea¬ 
sures  were  fine.  I  think  the  White  Elephant 
is  a  fiuer  potato  than  the  Blush.  It  yields 
well  with  me.  j4  w. 

West  Virginia. 

Clinton,  Ohio  Co. — I  have  two  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings.  From  two  small  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  with  eleven  eyes,  planted  in  eleven 
places,  I  got  48  pounds  of  nice  tubers,  all 
large  enough  to  pare.  Though  I  have  several 
other  varieties  of  potatoes,  none  yielded  as 
well  as  the  Blush.  w.  c. 
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10  made  of  KlRSTC'USS  m  VTB 
FKCT  S  ,  ,  v 'KVi  aUl1  WARR  TO  GIVE  rER- 

1-fcCT  hatisj- action.  1  hoy  arc  made  of 

Plltei“  «tehlbd  metal 

hundred  ,u  Iron.  Several 

Tl()\'  s.  .  H  ,ln  I1,?*'  '*«<!  giving  ENTIRE  SATISKaC- 
i  ion.  Sour!  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

BELCHER  &  TAYI/OIt,  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 
Box T5~ _ CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Ma«». 

ensilage  cutter! 

te^  and  ;‘nr*,  al!'  1  ,«*»mmfmil  the  Cut- 

What  ,nr  to  everybody.  I  never  knew  before 
have  tool  <•*  tilling  a  Silo,  and  I 

ft  v"  flvo  y par* ’  e* porle nee  wi*b  ensilage.” 

liA1,  KV  CO  .  3-1  Heckman  Si. .otter 
Pimv^Vh^TP1,  *  l'°'Y’  bettor  than  chilled  Iron 
vV,?'v  r  ' "W1""  '"Kl  ,UI  prtees.  Plow  Sulky. 
aiex  Ft.utuiav  S  PI'IA '/I  I*..  ihr  rtahtOUf  InrV>-h.n-«« 

The°M|Umu.^ a  RK0" '  r,,Jr  Ceding  and  Weeding. 

MMUtK,  a  new  liiitrnmeui:  Increase*  eroDS 
lruM'  b’lel.l;  l.i»vv,i;  Road.  ' 
m,,  Tl  ,w  &  l1  it itTiLizkit  Disrmin  onus. 

\PFXI’onskM.M‘‘,  !’.0Kbh:  !1'"'s  U‘tl'  •*  cheap, 'Kt. 

nwVt .  ,  ktiLLLLkmj  pa  rates  ail  size*  tars  •  r  'hand 
^cleCot^s.  ensilage;  House  PowEHs;  Feed  Out“s 
southern  White  Seed  Corn,  10  bush,  lots,  at  $1.25. 
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The  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 
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POTATOES— 240  bushels  per  acre  (20  acres!;  855  (second 
application);  885,  400,  450,  473,  600  and  684  (on  less  than 
one  acre). 

CORN-2.a3S  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres— cost  less  than 
31V>  cents  per  bushel;  100  bushels  shelled  per  acre. 

OATS— 50,  60,  NO  and  Si  bushels  (very  heavyweight) 
per  acre. 

WHEAT  is,  4fi.  is  bushels  per  acre. 

CA BRA «ES— 10,000  heads:  cauliflowers  181  and  199 
barrels  per  acre. 

ONIONS— l.HH  bushels  per  acre  (502  on  one-half  acre). 

ONION  SETS  2,700  Im-hels  on  12  acres  (dry  season). 
Theo.  F.  Baker.  President  N.  J.  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety. 

STRAWBERRIES— 6,000  quarts  per  acre. 

ASPARAGUS— 1,300  lbs. i  bunches  per  acre. 

TOBACCO  — I, 81.10, 2,000, 2.550  lbs.  per  acre. 

Also,  large  yields  of  Swf.et  Potatoes.  Tomatoes. 

Sweet  Cobs.  Bekts,  Peas,  Early  TRUCK. 


Samples  of  Four 
Sizes  mailed  upon 
receipt  of  35c. 

Send  for  catalogue 
of  Binder  Truck- 
Road  Machinery, 
One  horse  Grain 
Drills.  •'  Burton” 
Open -Links,  Bol¬ 
ster  Springs,  &c 
&c. 


PARNELL’S  |  FURROWER 

|&  marker 


G  in *7=5^..  Opens  a  * 

a'ljuslaliit^k^ilTS'331  bcttir  row 
to  ill  iniv)u!iC^*§(  »ofi  or  bird  E 

ltle»  of  ground  ground  than  anjr  other  Barker. 

Leaves  the  earth  wefipui  verizod  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  -  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep.  • 

“Tale plraMirdn  recornjntii.lli,,-  !i .  1 1 , (hebuslnen ;  ll 

*«U  made  »ud  will  'an  for  y* WA  V, h\ Coliint .  Jfoore»lown.,W. 

‘  It  far  t  awe.ls  ray  exptctatlon«.  If  ihe  leal  merlin  of  thla 
cheap  Implement  were  known  to  potato  Rrnweri  alone,  theialea 
woo  1,1  he  tmim-nre."  KL.Coy.f'rn.  Mar * . Co . ( .V.  K »  Agr. Society 

H1GGANUM  IVlFG.CORPtVonn^muu 

UCKEYE 

FORCE  to 

PUMP.  IP 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  ftja  - 

stream.  ,  ~ 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  C’ylln-  *TT 
ders.  Is  easily  -et.  Is  the  Cheapest  and 
Best  Force  Pump  In  the  world  for  Deep  I  9 

or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,1X4)  In  use.  [  U 

Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  for  Clr-  f  * 

cular  and  Prices,  giving  depth  of  well.  I  d 

MAST,  FDOS  8  GO.,  ! 

Sole  Manufacturers,  T  ® 

SFBJNGF1KLD,  OHIO,  4?  * 

PAT.  CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

I  wed  In  Dniricw  nowall  over  ihe  U.  8. 
Maker,  move  Biuier  than  any  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testimonials  In  circulars  nre 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Churns, Butter  Work¬ 
ers.  etc.  First  order  nt  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents. —Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 

Warren.  Moss. 

Heebners*  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


THE  FINEST  TOOL  FOR  YOUNG  CORN  MADE. 

Has  EIGHT  NARROW  STEEL  SPRING 
TEETH  In  place  of  Shrivels,  allowing  -.arlier  use 
and  closer  cultivating.  Levers  in  easy  reach  to 
govern  depth,  or  raise  beams  over  obstructions. 

With  the  3  or  5-loolh  cent  rr  Is  a  Perfect  Har¬ 
row  or  Spring  Tooth  Fallow  Cultivator. 

NEW  BUCKEYE 

Spring  Tooth  Wheel  Harrow. 


Heebtiers*  Improved  Threshing  Machine.  Ful¬ 
ly  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Soleownersof  Lctvl-fmtd  par<mts.  All  others 
Infringements.  Ilcebner  A'  Sons  ^ansdale,  Pa. 

STJOHN^NT^GUSs, 


IT  HAS  HIGH  WHEELS  AND  A  BROAD 
TIKE  and::  continuous  Wrought  Iren  Axle. 

THE  PURS.M  RE  ON  THE  TEETH  IS 
REGULATED  by  the  lever,  while  in  motion,  to 
run  at  any  depth. 

the  Teeth  are  made  of  the  best 

SPUING  STEEL,  tempered  In  oil,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  tasted. 

..  OUR  SEEDING  attachment 

For  Our  Steel  Soring  Tootlt  Harrow. 

Has  the  same  RELIABLE  FORCE  FEED  used  on  our 
f'AllOUS  BUCKEYE  drill,  and  Is  the  nearest  per¬ 
fection  of  any  feed  tn  use. 

No  Implement  .Made  will  go  Wouderfnlly 
Work.  Up  und  Pulverize  the  Soil. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  GO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  t 

218  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  PennsvLvanla. 

Sit  North  Main  St..  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  * 

S'  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  St.  Paul,  Mina. 

Also  makers  ot  BUCKEYE  DRILLS,  BUCKEYE 
SEEDERS.  BUCKEYE  SOWERS.  BUCK k YE  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  PLOW  SULKIES,  CIDkR  MILLS,  Etc. 


FOR  FORCING-  and  PROTECTING  EARLY 
AND  TENDER  PLANTS. 

Upward  of  ten  years'  practical  use  ha*  proved  It 
the  most  economical  aud  effective  appliance  ever 
offered  for  the  purpose.  $  LSI  per  do*.  *  $80.00  per  nil). 
For  sale  by  seedsmen  «nd  dealers  In  agricultural  im¬ 
plements. 

ST.  JOHN  HAND-GLASS  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  lfilil.  New  York  City. 


£3*1  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

V?  BAKER’S 

Coca 

Llr  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
.  Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 

I  Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
jl  time’s  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

II  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  fur  more  economi- 

II  caL  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
B  -  well  ns  for  persons  h.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

.  BAKER  Si  CO.,  Doifctei,  Hass. 


SINGLE  BAG  (200  lbs.)  SOLD  AT  TON  (2000  lbs.)  RATE  TO 
ENCOURAGE  EXPERIMENTS. 

Per  Per 

Potato  Manure . . . $50.00 

Corn  .Manure . 4R.ro  4.80 

jrauIiHower  and  Cabbage  Manure  17.00  4.7u 

Tohncco  Manure  (‘’Conn.  Brand.”) .  32.00  5.20 

Fruit  and  Vino  Manure .  37.00  3.70 

Onion  Manure .  52,00  5  20 

Early  Vegetablennd  Truck  Manure  52.00  5.20 

G_ra»a  aud  Grain  Spring-Top  Drens- 

_n' . . .  ...  50.1*)  5.00 

Lawn  Top-Dressing  (with  Plaster)....  85.00  3  50 

Pot  anil  Bono  Phonplinie  .  40.00  1.00 

Aniinomated  Dissnlvcd  Bone .  32.00  3.20 

Nitrogenized  Super-I’hoHphate .  35.00  3.50 


For  full  reports  on  some  of  the  above  crops,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  1st.  page  144 ;  March  8th, 
page  148:  March  22d,  page  185. 

For  report  of  CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  The  MAPES  MANURES  stand  the  highest. 
See  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  Q2d.  page  191. 

No.  1  Pern  via  n  Guano,  Pure  Bone,  Fish,  Chemicals,  also  Super-phosphates,  from  $20  to  $70. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  reports  from  practical,  well-known  Truck,  Potato, 
Fruit,  and  Special  Crop  Growers  :  also  prices,  etc. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  G-uano  Co.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York 

Samples  of  Four  McSHERRY 

AiB&lk  ®“ pn  a  i ai  n d 1 1 1 

]*  unAIN  UnlLLi 

I  *  Send  for  catalogue  Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
i  IONS  »  ■  and  strictly  first-class.  Workstotheentiresatisfac- 

.  LINKS!  «  of  Binder  Truck-  tlon  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer- 

1  ■  Rn«H  Miwhlnerv  tlllzer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel- 

D  OVERI  1  Hoad  Machinery,  lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSHERRY. 

‘s«xS8y*D1»  One  horse  Grain  Mention  this  paper. 

£  OEALEflSrsa  Drills  ••  Burton”  D*  E*  McSHERRV  *  CO., 

wmerea  Drius,  uurton  Dayton,  O. 

J®!  Open -Links,  Bol-  _  _  ~  ;  _  _ .  _ 

f  W"  f  «er  Springs,  Ac  REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

^35^  _  ITHACA.  N.  Y., 

mmm  FURROWER  STATIBNARY  *  PAR T 1 R I F  FNGINF8 

Barker  Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c.  ' 

*  \  tt<MU  SUtdllyn  i  SEND  FOR  DESCRIFTITE  ClRCTTLAR. 

BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOOTH 

|  CULTIVATOR. 

AJjustaJilr^fe^il  boiler  raw  _  . 

(OAlllncqu  tofl  or  h*rd  53  Vs-v-W  ■'  k  . 

hie*  of  grvund  -aJ^gr.u.nJ  ihan  any  other  Marker.  gy-  rO  f<T*  *r. 


,  Julverizing  Harrow, 

If  €wd  €jr usher  anoLeveljkr. 

z  advertisementon  page 


FERTILIZERS. 

$75  PREMIUM. 

850  to  the  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  upon  one-half  acre  manured  with 
SARDY’S  FERTILIZERS;  8 A 5  for  the  second  largest. 

4lK!>a  bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one-half 
sere  in  tSS?  by  Alfred  Rose.  Penn  Yan  N.  Y.,  with 
SARDY’S  PHOSPHO-PERUVIAS  GUAN'O, adapted  to 
all  crops. 

Standard  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARPY  <Sc  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

J  COLUMBUS  HAY  TOOL  CO. 

OOLTJZIvriBTJ S  OHIO. 

HAY — MV>Ij^AfcrrKFRS|jOF — li 

l|  FORKS 

^1  and  l  \\ 

|1  CARRIERS  1 
“  HtS 

THE  NEW  BREED ! 

THEWYANDOTTESihS  SSiSKSi 

We  offer  eggs,  irorn  finest  birds  in  Ameri.Ni,  care- 
fully  packed  on  board  cars.  S3  perl  3,  So  !»t2B. 

BENSON, MAULE  &  CO. 


SI.K.GHURN 

tas  Improvements  over 

HI  BEST! 

w  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Ilnotwearout;  cover  castings 
1  not  break  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Sole  manufacturer, 

_ SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

THE  UNION^HORSE-POWER- 

Haa  th*  Largeat  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Rod%C'hilled  Bearings 


suportorlty  to  having  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
combined  In  the  best  proportions,  to  l Lie  high  grade 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and  to  the  great 
rare  taken  in  its  manufacture,  insuring  an  un- 
equalled  mechanical  condition.  It  Isa  Pure  Bone 
Supei'ptiotf.liute.  Cirentars  sent  tree. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston,  Mans,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

X l— I  Effect!.,  and  Cua  •rnirnl,  ,1  No 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Pnnv 
ers.  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

„  DOC  POWERS. 

Witte  for  lUiutnitetiCntalogite.' 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S  Ifith  St«et,  p(,iU.  P*.  i 


1800  SOLDIn  1883 
A  complete  Tool 
forever)  Gnrdnn- 
I  lug  purpose,  and 
'  nolci  ror  N.j,  with 
new  Double  Wheel 
I  for  SG.oU.  Send 
tor  dcacrlpUon  be- 
i  fore  you  buy  any 
•  Cultivator.  Write 
J.  C.  I  'm'/* mi,  42  La 
Salle  St.  Chicago; 
Jas.V’ick,  Boehester, 
N.  Y..  J.J.  H.  tiregory 
Marblehead  »  Jlasi 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  P.  T.,  Norwalk,  O.— 1.  One  of  the  teats  of 
a  cow  was  cut  off  last  Fall  by  another  cow 
stepping  upon  it  ;  as  it  leaked  milk  all  thetime 
I  was  compelled  to  dry  her  up;  when  she 
comes  in  agaiu,  will  the  teat  hold  milk?  2. 
Are  coal  ashes  a  good  mulch  for  currants?  3. 
Is  sawdust  a  good  application  to  keep  weeds 
down  in  the  berry  patch? 

Ans.  — 1,  If  the  teat  leaked  milk  after  it 
became  sound,  it  will  l»e  quite  likely  to  leak 
always.  If  the  cow  is  coming  in,  you  had 
better  try  whether  the  teat  leaks,  and  if  it 
does  so  badly,  dry  up  that  quarter  of  the  udder 
for  this  Summer,  and  fatten  the  animal  next 
Fall.  2.  Coal  ashes  are  a  capital  mulch  for 
any  bush  or  tree.  Director  Sturtevant.of  the 
New  York  Experimental  Station,  reported 
very  fine  effects  fromtbciruse  on  the  grounds 
Of  Robt.  J.  Swan,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  Placed  round  the  stems  of  currants 
and  quinces,  he  found  that  they  checked  the 
ravages  of  the  borer.  They  were  Leaped  up 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  extended  about 
two  feet  from  the  stem.  3.  Yes,  if  you  put 
it  on  thick  enough. 

W.  H.  B.,  St.  Catharines,  Canada.— 1.  In 
planting  potatoes  which  is  the  better— to 
plant  two  or  three  pieces  in  a  place,  three  by 
throe  feet  apart,  or  iu  rows  three  feet  apart 
undone  foot  apart  iu  the  row?  2  How  deep 
should  furrows  be  iu  a  sandy  soil?  3.  Is  the 
cultivation  at  the  Rural  Grounds  perfectly 
level?  If  so,  will  not  soma  of  the  tubers  lie  ou 
the  surface  and  be  scalded  by  the  sun? 

Ans. — 1.  We  much  prefer  drills  three  feet 
apart,  the  pieces  one  foot  apart.  There  is  less 
crowding  of  the  tubers,  and,  as  we  believe,  a 
larger  and  better  crop.  2.  Six  inches  deepj 
Then  drop  the  pieces,  then  cover  lightly  and 
sow  the  fertilizer  and  fill.  3.  Perfectly.  Not 
to  the  extent  one  supposes  previous  to  experi¬ 
ment.  When  the  vines  begin  to  die  there  can 
he  no  harm  in  covering  th°  exposed  tubers. 
Let  our  friend  try  a  plot. 

A.  S.  II.,  Providence,  R.  I. — 1.  Which  isthe 
best  early  potato  for  market,  and  the  best  late 
lor  Winter  keeping  ?  2,  Which  will  produce 
the  largest  yield,  stable  manure  from  grain- 
fed  cows,  or  chemical  fertilizer,  or  both?  8. 
How  much  fertilizer  should  be  used,  and  what 
kind  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  wise  that  we  should  com¬ 
mend  any  potato  as  the  best  early  or  late. 
Our  friend,  from  reading  what  is  said  of  [iota- 
toes  iu  our  columns,  might  better  judge  for 
himself.  There  are  now  several  potatoes 
claimed  to  be  earlier  and  more  prolific  than 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron  or  Early  Rose.  2.  Both, 
no  doubt.  The  trouble  we  find  with  farm  ma- 
uureis  that  it  induces  grubs,  wire-worms,  etc., 
which  chemical  fertilizers  seem  to  repel  8. 
On  poor  laud  800  pounds  broadcast  per  acre. 
Any  standard  kind. 

F.  F.  G.,  Alton,  III.— 1.  Is  the  Van  Wick 
Crab  a  good  variety,  and  what  advantage 
have  sweet,  crabs  over  common  apples?  2.  Can 
the  Eariy  May  Cherry  be  grafted  ou  a  stock 
that  will  neither  dwarf  the  tree  nor  sprout? 
3.  Will  the  Russian  Apricot  stand  20  degrees 
below  zero  and  bear  fruit?  4.  Is  there  any 
advantage  ill  Fall-plowing  a  light  sandy  soil? 

Ans.— 1.  We  do  not  know  the  Van  Wick 
Crab.  We  can  see  no  object  In  plauting  crabs 
where  any  other  kinds  of  apples  will  grow. 
They  are  merely  a  poorapology  for  apples.  2. 
It  can  be  grafted  on  any  stock  suitable  for  any 
cherry.  3  We  doubt  it  very  much.  We  should 
let  untested  things  “  Russian”  alone  just  at 
present,  except  in  an  experimental  way.  4. 
We  think  not,  if  it  is  well  drained  so  that  it 
can  be  plowed  early  iu  Spring. 

A.  W.  F.,  Atwood,  Can. — 1.  My  Miner  Plums, 
set  out  six  years  ago,  blossom  early  each 
Spring,  but  the  fruit  turns  yellow  and  falls 
w  hen  the  size  of  peas;  why?  2.  Which  grape 
is  best  for  this  section— Duchess,  Prentiss  or 
Feck  ling  ton?  3.  Is  the  Mann  a  first-class 
apple?  4.  Is  it  worth  while  planting  the 
Russian  Mulberry  for  fruit? 

AN8. — 1.  We  do  not  think  the  Miner  or 
any  of  its  class  of  plums  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  so  tar  uorth.  2.  Neither,  we  think, 
would  ripen,  as  they  are  several  days  later 
than  the  Concord.  Try  the  Jessica.  8, 
No,  about  second ;  but  it  is  very  bardy  and 
quite  productive.  4.  The  fruit  of  the  Russian 
Mulberry  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  White  Mulberry;  but  the  tree  is  more 
hardy. 

W  G.  M ,  Brandon,  Wis. — 1.  Will  Fall  rye 
sow  n  in  the  Spring  make  good  pasturage  for 
hogs?  2.  If  sow'll  in  the  Fall  and  not  winter- 
killed,  would,  it  prod  lire  a  good  crop  in  Sum¬ 


mer?  3.  Where  can  the  Rural  Union  Corn 
be  purchased?  4.  TVliat  is  the  difference  in 
appearance,  between  the  Early  and  Late 
Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes? 

Ans  — 1.  Yes.  Sow  as  much  as  2Jo  bushels 
per  acre,  aud  it  should  be  pastured  close  enough 
so  that  it  will  uotsond  up  seed-stalks.  2.  Yes. 
All  the  better  if  pastured  close  this  Summer. 
3.  It  cannot  be  got  anywhere,  at  any  price,  at 
present.  4.  There  is  very  little  difference,  in¬ 
deed.  The  Late  is  a  sport  from  the  Early 
and,  except  that  the  tubers  are  larger  and  it  is 
later,  no  one  could  tell  the  difference. 

J  E.  G  ,  Put-nam,  Conn.— 1.  What  isthe 
best  method  of  cultivating  the  blackberry, 
and  how  can  they  be  kept  from  spreading?  2. 
What  variety  of  blackberry  is  the  best? 

Ans  — 1.  We  suppose  you  mean  for  garden 
culture.  Prepare  your  laud  well.  Get  plants 
aud  cut  thorn  back  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
ground.  Dig  holes,  into  which  set  the  plants, 
spreading  the  roots  wrell  in  the  holes.  The 
plants  should  be  set  eight  by  four  feet,  apart. 
Keep  down  all  weeds,  and  hoe  out  all 
suckers  to  prevent  spreading.  If  your  laud  is 
light  it  will  be  advisable  to  mulch  upon  the 
appearance  of  very  dry  weather.  2.  It  would 
l>e  difficult  to  say  which  is  best.  Lawton, 
Snyder  and  Kittnt.iuny  are  all  good  in  certain 
sections,  and  under  certain  conditions. 

C.  M  G.,  Snnbrirjht,  Tenn.—U  Can  apples  lie 
grafted  ou  our  native  sour  crab?  2.  Will  a 
change  form  North  to  South  change  the 
character  of  apples? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  2.  No,  it  will  not  change 
their  nature,  but  it.  will  change  their  season, 
the  Winter  apples  becoming  Fall  or  Summer 
fruit,  and  the  Summer  and  Fall  sorts  much 
earlier.  There  are  also  many  Northern  vari¬ 
eties  of  fruit  that  fail  to  do  well  in  the  South, 
aud  currants  and  gooseberries  are  more  or  less 
failures  in  that  section.  It  would  be  best  to 
learn  from  neighboring  fruit  growers  who 
have  experimented  in  this  line  what  kiuds  do 
best.  Much  time  and  money  and  serious  dis¬ 
appointment  mayr  thus  be  saved. 

“  A  Subscriber,"  No  address. — 1.  Should  a 
horse’s  shoes  be  taken  off  at.  the  end  of  three  or 
four  months,  when  he  is  used,  only  three  or 
four  times  a  week?  2.  Which  is  the  better  for 
a  horse  to  stand  on  iu  the  stable— the  ground 
or  a  board  floor? 

Ans. — 1.  Three  or  four  months  is  as  long  as 
any  horse  should  be  allowed  to  wear  a  set  of 
shoes  without  resettiug,  even  if  he  is  not  used 
at  all.  The  feet  are  continually  growing,  aud 
if  not  shod,  they  would  constantly  be  wearing 
off.  As  the  shoes  prevent  this,  they  should  be 
removed  and  the  feet  be  pared  dow'n  so  that 
they  will  uot  get  too  long.  2.  The  ground,  by 
all  means — nothing  so  good  as  that. 

.4.  J.  C.,  Valley  Station,  N.  S, — 1.  What  is 
the  matter  with  my  calla?  It  did  very  well 
nnt.il  last,  year,  when  it  was  set  out  in  a  larger 
pot;  now  the  stalks  turn  soft,  aud  every  leaf 
that  comes  out  wilts.  2.  Are  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  the  most  reliable  nursery  linn  iu 
Rochester? 

Ans  —1.  It,  looks  very  much  as  though  you 
did  not  give  your  calla  enough  water.  With 
plenty  of  moisture,  aud  well  fertilized  soil, 
we  see  uo  reason  why  it  should  not  flourish, 
unless  you  keep  it  in  a  room  which  contains 
a  great  deal  of  coal  gas.  2.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  are  thoroughly  reliable,  aud  so  are 
other  nursery’  firms  in  Rochester. 

4  S ,  Weslover,  Md. — 1.  How  does  the  Han- 
sell  Raspberry  compare  with  the  Cuthbert?  2. 
What  kind  of  blackberry  is  the  Wachusett 
Thornless? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Hansell  is  probably  the  earliest 
of  red  raspberries.  K is  firm,  of  good  quality, 
but  not  SO  large  as  the  Cuthbert;  neither  is 
it  so  strong  a  grower.  The  Cuthbert  Is  late, 
firm;  but  not  so  firm  as  the  Hansell,  and  it  is 
of  rather  belter  quality.  2.  It  has  not  borne 
with  us.  It  is  not  very  productive,  aud  needs 
better  culture  than  that  given  to  better  known 
kinds  • 

“ Subscriber ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — 1.  Will 
cabbage  and  peas  do  well  ou  a  mellow  marsh 
soil  well  drained?  2.  What  is  the  best  va¬ 
riety  of  pea  to  sow?  8.  Are  com,  peas  and 
other  plants  that,  mature  early  as  good  for 
fattening  stock  as  those  that  take  a  longer 
time  to  mature!  4.  What  is  the  best  grass 
for  hay  on  mucky  land? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  Apply  wood  ashes  for  the 
peas.  2.  The  small  Canada.  3.  Yes.  4. 
Timothy  (Phleutn  pretense). 

G.  If.  H.,  Short  Creek,  Ohio, — Should  quince 
and  apple  seeds  be  planted  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring ;  and  should  they  be  frozen  before  they 
are  planted?  Is  the  Jefferson  Grape  as  hardy 
as  the. Concord  at  the  Rural  Grounds? 

Ans.— It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be  frozen.  If  they  have  become  very  dry 
they  should  be  soaked  a  few  hours  in  warm 
water.  Plant  them  as  soon  as  possible  in 
Spring  in  rich  ground.  2,  So  far,  It  lias  pro¬ 
ved  bardy;  hut  It  is  yet  much  too  soon  to  give 
s  valid  opinion  a s  to  its  hardiness. 


L.  H.  P ,  Wykoff,  Minn, — 1.  Is  the  firm  of 
Starkey  &  Palen,  of  Philadelphia,  responsible 
and  reliable?  2.  In  general,  does  the  Rural 
indorse  the  probity  and  straightforwardness 
of  those  who  advertise  in  its  columns? 

Ans. — 1.  We  believe  Starkey'  &  Palen  to  be 
entirely  “  responsible  and  reliable.”  2.  To 
the  extent  that,  we  are  as  careful  as  we  know 
how  to  be,  not  to  admit  a  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tisement,  aud  when,  byr  chance,  one  does  steal 
into  our  columns,  we  expose  the  fraud  or 
humbug  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  a  specially 
emphatic  manner. 

W.  M.  C.,  lies?  Point,  Wis, — In  the  Seed 
Catalogues.  I  see  White  Elephant  described 
as  a  white  potato.  Those  grown  from  the 
Rural's  seeds  were  the  same  color  as  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  Which  is  right? 

Ans, — White  Elephant  and  Beauty  of  Heb¬ 
ron  sprang  from  the  same  stock,  aud  there  is 
but  very  little  difference  between  them  in 
color.  Both  are  of  a  light  huffish  pink,  but 
the  color  may  vary  greatly  in  differeut  soils. 

*  Turkey,**  Allandale,  Canada.  —  What  is 
the  best  way  of  using  tobacco  sterna  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  especially  on  radishes  and  turnips? 

Ans. — An  experienced  tobacco  grower  says 
he  has  used  tobacco  stalks  both  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass  land,  aud  as  a  compost  with 
barnyard  manure  for  various  crops,  always 
with  excellent  effect,  and  he  thinks  the  stems 
would  be  more  valuable  than  the  stalks.  A 
dressing  of  uncomposted  stems  would  be  likely 
to  keep  insects  from  radishes  aud  turnips. 

F.  C.  B..  Rich  ford,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  should 
seed  potatoes  be  cut?  2.  How  many  eyes  is  it 
best  to  have  on  a  seed  piece  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Practically  it  makes  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  how  potatoes  are  eut  for  seed,  pro¬ 
viding  only  about  two  eyes  are  left  on  each 
piece.  There  are  various  theories  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  as  yet  they  are  mere  theories. 
Leave  as  much  and  as  great  a  depth  of  flesh 
as  possible. 

D.  H,  Anthony,  Kansas.— How  should 
Chinese  Lilies  be  treated? 

Ans. — They  should  be  given  deep  plauting, 
aud  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years.  In  the 
North  it  is  well,  before  "  inter,  to  cover  the 
ground  overandaround  the  bulbs  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  haves,  straw,  or  coarse  manure 
as  a  Winter  protection.  The  soil  should  have 
good  drainage,  and  be  well  manured. 

J.  G  A\  K.,  Lovettsmlle ,  Va. — Do  musk  rats 
eat  fish? 

Ans. — Like  the  common  rat,  the  musk  rat 
is  onmiverous,  feeding  ou  grasses,  roots,  vege¬ 
tables,  mussels  and  other  mollusks,  fruits,  fish 
aud  even  flesh.  While  they  can  get  plenty  of 
the  others,  however,  they  seldom  eat  fish  or 
flesh,  hence  trappers  seldom  catch  them  with 
bait  of  either  kind. 

H.  C  ,  Liberty  Mills,  Ind. — In  planting  po¬ 
tatoes  is  one  eye  in  a  pie  e,  the  pieces  to  be 
12  inches  apart  in  a  drill  three  feet  apart, 
enough  ? 

Ans.— For  main  crop  we  prefer  two  eyes  to 
a  piece.  Unless  the  variety  to  be  planted  pro¬ 
duces  very  heavy  tops,  the  distance  mentioned 
is  just  right  according  to  our  experience. 

G.  H'.,  Kcnn chunk.  Me. — Where  can  I  pro¬ 
cure  pyrethruru  powder,  and  with  what  bel¬ 
lows  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans  — We  do  uot  see  it  offered  by  New  Fug- 
laud  seedsmeu.  Most  druggists  keep  it.  The 
Woodasou  Bellows,  sold  by  T.  Woodason, 
Canalport  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

-4.  W.  R.,  Donndlville,  Ill.-A  hog  of  miue 
has  for  a  longtime  been  sniffling  severely  at 
the  nose,  aud  though  he  eats  heartily  he  does 
uot  thrive.  What  should  be  done  with  him? 

Ans. — Probably  he  has  got  something  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  nose  like  polypus  in  human  beings. 
Tbe  best  thing  is  to  fatten  and  kill  him. 

.4.  K.,  Washington,  Mo. — How  does  the 
Golden  Grains,  or  Palestine  Mammoth  Wheat 
succeed? 

Ans. — Except  in  Colorado,  California,  Ore- 
gou  and  some  of  the  other  new  States  and 
Territories,  the  reporta  of  it  show'  that  it  is 
worthless  either  for  Spring  or  FalL 

S.  R.  S,,  Fayetteville,  Arlc.,  asks  where 
in  that  section  can  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk 
Swine  be  obtained? 

Ans.— C.  O.  Blankenbaker,  Ottawa,  Kans., 
is  tbe  nearest  breeder  of  Yorkshires  w-e  know 
of.  We  do  not  know  of  any  breeder  of  Suf- 
folks  in  that  section. 

G.  A  S.,  Lawrence,  Mass. — 1.  Is  the  Wat¬ 
son  Seedling  Potato  the  same  as  the  Early 
Rose?  2  Is  the  Black  Wax  Bean  as  fine-fla¬ 
vored  as  other  beans? 

Ans.— 1.  The  potato  is  a  distinct  variety. 
2.  The  Black  Wax  (yellow)  is  tne  best  snap 
bean  we  know  of. 

H.  E..  Dartmouth,  N.  Y, — What  are  the 
names  of  the  Garden  Treasure*? 

Ans.  -Seeds  were  received  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  Canada, 
South  A  juerica,  England,  France,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  so  that,  w  e  really  cauuot 
tell  tbe  names. 


B.  B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  some  lady  bee-keeper? 

Ans.— Mrs.  J.  W.  Knadler,  Valley  Station, 
Ky.  Mrs.  R.  K.  Eastman,  Webster  City,  la. 
Your  first  question  has  been  answered  re¬ 
peatedly  of  late.  For  the  third  see  the  Eye- 
opener. 

//.,  Turkey  Cove,  North  Carolina. — When 
and  how  shall  I  sow  Pearl  Millet  ? 

Ans.— Sow  during  April  tor  your  climate, 
in  drills  tnree  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  the 
drills  to  two  feet  apart.  A  quart  of  seed  to 
the  acre  is  enough.  Cultivate  the  same  as 
corn. 

J.  A.  II,,  address  mislaid. — Is  the  LaJy- 
finger  Potato  a  small,  dark,  extra-early  varie¬ 
ty,  called  Cow-horn? 

Ans.— No;  it  is  a  small,  cylindrical  potato, 
with  smooth,  white  skin  and  full  eyes.  It  will 
uot  pay  to  raise  it. 

A.  C.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,— 1.  Is  tankage  a 
good  fertilizer  for  general  field  crops?  2.  How- 
will  it  work  in  connection  with  kaimt  or  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes?  3.  Where  eau  it  be  had? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  2.  Well.  8.  At  any  bone- 
boiling  works. 

.4.  T.  M.,  Martinsburg,  Mo.  —  Will  Blue 
Grass  growing  among  my  grapes,  cause  them 
to  rot? 

Ann.— The  Blue  Grass  will  not  cause  the 
grapes  to  rot.  It  can  be  easily  destroyed  by 
cultivation. 

A.  II.  J„  Catlett,  Fa,— Where  can  tubers  of 
Cuba  Yam  be  obtained? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know.  It  needs  a  warmer 
temperature  t  ban  is  fouud  in  the  United  States. 
You  could  not  grow  It  except  in  a  greenhouse. 

G.  A.  H.,  Newcastle,  Me, — What  is  the  best 
work  on  bee-keeping  for  a  beginner  in  both 
Florida  and  Maine? 

Ans — The  Bee-Keeper’s  Guide,  by  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Mich.  Price  .$1.25. 

W.  S.  R,  Hackettslown,  N.  J.— Which 
would  be  the  best  strawberries  for  family  use 
in  this  section? 

Ans.— Oar  choice  would  be  Dowming,  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph,  and  bbarpless. 

A.  C,,  North  Platte,  Neb.— What  is  the  best 
kind  of  corn  to  plant  for  fodder  rather  than 
ears? 

Ans.  —For  this  purpose  we  would  prefer  tbe 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Fliut  to  any  other. 

M.  D.  M.,  Steele,  Dakota,— Are  garden 
seeds  grown  iu  the  East  likely  to  do  as  well  in 
Northern  Dakota, as  those  grown  in  the  North¬ 
west? 

Ans.— Yes,  just  as  well. 

J.  C.  D„  Cove,  Oregon.— Can  the  Rural 
furnish  seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  apples  illus¬ 
trated  in  its  columns? 

Ans. — No;  nothing  whatever  is  sold  at  this 
office  except  the  Rural. 

L.  A/.,  Wuutonia,  Wis. — Is  there  any  va¬ 
riety  of  buckwheat  which  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  Summer  suu. 

Ans  — There  is  no  variety  that  will  not  be 
burned  by  the  hot  suu. 

F.  -I.  B. ,  Lancaster.  Ohio.  - What  commer¬ 
cial  manure  would  be  good  for  strawberries? 

Ans.— We  should  uow  apply  wood  ashes 
liberally,  or  the  commercial  fertilizer  known 
as  potato  fertilizer. 

A,  M.  Easton,  Md. — Where  can  pure¬ 
bred  Suffolk  swine  be  obtained? 

Ans— From  W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  or 
Beusou,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send 
for  catalogues. 

H.  A.  IP.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.— Will  strong 
roots  of  strawberries  grown  in  pots  produce 
fruit  this  season,  if  nicely  cared  for? 

Ans. — Yes;  but  it  is  better  to  plant  in  early 
Fall. 

It.  A.  H..  Osage,  la.— Where  can  the  Cor- 
lis  Matchless  Potato  bo  bought? 

Ans. — This  potato  was  sent  to  us  by  T.  Cor 
lis,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

D.  P.  /?.,  (llenullen,  D.  T.  —  l.  What  is  a 
good  substitute  for  sawdust  for  ice? 

Ans. — Cut  hay  or  straw,  or  chaff. 

S'.  C.,  Michigan,— The  Tyler  Cap  is  early 
and  productive.  Hee  other  queries  for  Hau- 
sell.  Send  for  the  catalogues  announced. 

We  beg  to  refer  many  inquirers  to  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  for  “band  cultivators," 
’'mplements  which  gardens,  of  over  an  eighth 
of  an  acre,  can  by  no  means  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out. 


Communications  Rkckived  koh  thk  wkek  Ending 
Saturday,  March  22 

I.  E.  B.  S.-A.  H.  H.  M.  R.  R.-H.  F.  I. -S.  G.  P.-S. 
W.  J.-J.  H.  P.-W.  H.  B.  F.  F.  SI.- SI.  O.-M.  T.— J. 
A.  R.-E.  A.  P.-C.  E.  N.  W.  Y.-F.  W.  E.-J.  M.  S.— 
A.  E.  S.  J.  V.  M. -W.  J.  B  -A.  B.  A.  J.  J.  A.-L.  H.  T. 
W.  H.  H.-K.R.S.-M.  W.  H.-A.  S.  M.-J.  FL— A.  P.— 
W.A.-F.D.C.  T.  II.  L  B.  A.-H.G.-S.  P.F.-M.  L. 
S.-E.  M  —  SI.  S.  J.  E.  H.-  F.  G,  S.-M.  H.-C.  H.  C.- 
H.  S.  M.  M.P.-K.  B.  X.-W.  B.-vX.  W.-C.  E.  F.-W. 
\V.  W.-W.  n.  1.  M.  M.  E.-J.  a  P.  M.  A.  SI.  1*.  w. 
P,  B.  F.~ J.  H.  J.  T.  H,— potatoes  and  potato  seed* 
received— thanks— J.  D.— J.  s.— T.  u.  -H  A.  T.  — E.  8 
U.-8,  U,  -M,  lb  II ■  SI  —N  O.  11,  -W:  M  P  X. 
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JJwAiS  And  glmrtjss 


THE  COMING  POTATO 

“Early  Mayflower.” 


Price,  per  barrel . 8S.OO  Price,  per  peck .  jj 

“  ••  bushel .  -1.00  “  •*  hull  peek . 

•*  “  Half  bushel . . .  ii.30  “  “  pound . 

EARLY  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER.  $5  per  ounce;  25c.  per  papei 
JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c.  per  ounce. 
EGYPTIAN  BEET,  75c.  per  pound;  10c.  per  ounce. 

IMPROVED  EARLY  SUMMER  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c  per 
LARGE  WINTER  FLAT  DUTCH  CABBAGE.  $3  per  pound;  30c  per 
LIVINGSTON’S  FAVORITE  TOMATO-  $3.50  per  pound;  35c.  per  otn 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OP  VEGETABLE,  TREE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  SI 
OUR  CATALOGUE. 


X  lela,  ana  Flower  Seeds,  Plants 
Bulbs,  Small  Fruits ;  Also,  THOROUGHBRED 
Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c.  It  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information,  and  is  pronounced  the  BEST 
AND  MOST  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  of  the  kind  published. 
PRICE,  10  CENTS,  but  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  intending  to 
purchase. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


All  my  Seed  ia  warranted  to  be  fresh  ami 
g  sQ  true  to  mime,  so  lar  tlmt.  ahould  it  jtrove 

T).-  otherwise,  1  agree  to  reflll  orders  gratis, 
g  A  large  part  of  the  great,  collection  of 

Seed  I  oiler  is  of  my  own  growing.  A*  the 
original  Introducer  of  Eel  ipse  Beet,  Bur- 
IJg&M  bank  Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn, 
the  Hubbard  Siiuusli,  and  scores  of  other 
K  n*'w-  Vegetables,  1  invite  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms 
of  those  who  plant  my  seed  will  lie  found  my 
best  advertisement.  Catalogues  FK1CE  to  all. 
JAMES  J.  H.GBEGORY.SEED  GROWER  MARBLEHEAD.  MASS. 


Fgrecorvv 
SEED  * 

catalog*^ 


New  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

hiv-ineible.  R  M.  Rose,  Roxnnua.  Rose's  New  |!lush, 
«r»psLE,lnlllls'  Rose  Seedling,  Evening 
Star,  O.  K.  I  roll  ft  e,  Conquer,  M.  Bonuin  all  ranging 
in  yield  3i m  to  over  SOU  bushels  to  the  acre.  Earlv 
Sunrise,  Mayflower,  Telephone.  Ac.,  selected  from  65 
varieties  I  grew  in  I»W.  CtucrLAHS  i  ni:r 

ALFRED  ROSE,  Pena  Van.  \.  V. 


J  •  CENTENNIAL • 


PEEMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  Honest, 
Energetic  Men.  Salary  and  Expeuses  paid. 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES. 

All  the  most  desirable  Emits  nnd  Ornn  men  tit  In, 

New  England  applicants  (uldniss  ns  at  Boston,  Mass,; 

York  state  and  Ohio  ut  Geneva,  N.  Y.: 

N  Jersey,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  and  Vtu.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K.  O.  CHASE  <1-  CO.,  Nurser vineu. 


GARDENERS’  COMPANION 


l*H.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Cnfnlogue  ever 
irteon  cv'nts^  I  he  imtuJetm  Aforket  fjnnlcniiia  under  Linns  is  worth 
i.-a.  Jhls  being  OI[lt  ONE  HINDU  KIJTH  VIC  A  It,  we  publish  this 
e  ror  <- nr  den  and  Pur  in.  lo  all  sending  us  TEN  PUNTS  iu  -tamos, 
y,  »nd  on  o^ets  for  .Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

ETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Crowors.  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa. 


DO  YOU  WANT  •Sc*.  STRONG’.  GEjfu* 

..  .  .  INK.  and  every  way 

satisfactory  at  a  Farit  price.  K.  *.T.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
Mimucimb,  N.  j„  will  supply  you.  •  Oatnlutfiu-  free.) 

GENUINE  MANCHESTEES 

/be  lilt  l«.  ]  NATO  It  ?  also  plants  of  the  best 
varieties  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Catalogues  free. 

J.  U.VTTKV,  Mam-hester.  N.  J. 


Packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  toe.-.  ",  pkt*.  Vegeta 
ble  Seeds,  tile.,  postpaid .  J  J.  lifitJU  w Indsor,  N.  Y. 


rememberseED’ 

|  %  WHEN  YOU  ARE  ORDERING  |bI  W  ■ 


SEED  OATS.  A  limited  quantity  of  the  WHITE 
WELCOME  OATS.  Tho  seed  was  procured  at  head 
quarters  last  season  and  D  warranted  pure.  White 
‘•tnr,  White  Elephant, Early  Hebron, and  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatoes.  For  prices  add  res* 

JAMES  FORFAR,  l.yona,  N,  Y. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 


lUIrt  IMP  V  and  the  be 
IV1U1MCL  I  1TY  BY  KEN  1)1 

PRICE  *  KNICKERBOCKER 

ALL  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES  FOR  SEEO.^iteSS'lJU.VJ 


CHESTNUT  T  R  EEs  ,.g  to  K  incAw)  BY  MAI  L. 

l‘J  Spanish  or  15  American  forSl.OG. 

Send  for  NEW  NURSERY  CATALOGUE.  Free. 

WII.  H.  MOON.  HorrisvitU,  Pa. 


viiiLo 

Strawberry 
«Vc.  Hr* Lnrge  Stock  wild  Low  Prices, 
i  Circulars  Free.  S. J.A  1, 1,1s,  Erie,l’a, 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM  AT  THE  L0  WEST  WHOLESALE  RA7 


HOOD  SEEDS  AT  LDW  PRICKS. 

E.  A  REEVES  &  CO.’S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  Mention  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANG’S 

LIVE 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  THOR 
0UGHLY  TESTED.  Flower  Vegeu 
ble  and  Field.  20.000  Catalogue 
free.  Send  names  of  your  friends 

FRED.  N.  LANC.  Bamboo,  Wls 


mm  in  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM  AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 

SEED  CORN  that  .T  know  will  grow;  White  Itcan*.  Oatw.  1’otaloos,  ONION'S.  Oahhnire 
Mangel  R  anel,  <  arrots.  Turnips,  Parsnip*,  Celery,  all  of  tin:  |»>„t  nualitv  Catalogue  with 
direcuons  of  cti  uvafion  FREE.  C  t?~  S HEI)s  FOR  'HIE  CI1IL»UKX'»  GARDEN 
rw7t  per  cent.  Ulscouiit.  Lot  the  children  send  for  my  Catalogue  *  tin  TDV  MV  errno 
1  liey  arc  \\  A  Kit  VNI'l-.D  GOOIl  or  money  reftimh-d.  ANU  TRY  MY  O  EEDS. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


_  _  THE  OLD 

R.  B.  Parsons  &  Co. 
N  ursenes,  Flushing. 
I  rees  and  Shrubs, 

In  large  quantity,  and  <u  price  nnd  quality  very  deslr 
able  for  the  one  of  Dealers  nnd  Landscape Gardeners 
Catalogues  free,  address  p.o.  Box  mi!,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 


MBULE’S 

OURHEWCSTALOGUE 


ARE  THE 


NEW  RASPBERRY. 

BEEBE  S  GOLDEN 

Catalogue  of  SMALL  FRUITS  --  tit  free  on  aDi 

Don  JAM  ES  BEKBK. 

Address  Cimmdnia,  ('haul.  t  o..  N. 


1,30D  varieties.  300 illustrations.  Send  ua 


w  w  ......  i  i  >ik.v  m  w  a.  r  ik  r.r>  IAV  .Alilit 

your  n«lt  Iron*  on  |*>8tal,  before  buying  otivM  bere. 
It  will  fSAVE  you  money,  and  yon  ought  to  have  it. 


BENSON.  MAULE  4  CO  .  Phil 


CRAPE  VINES 


nrrfl  Twenty  varieties  of  Evcrgveens  and 
KrKX  Korpm  trees.  Millions  of  seedlings  at  75c. 
IILLUtojiin  10X1.  Flne.large  Stocky  trees  cheap. 

VFRfllJ  Very  low  rates  to  large 

'  *  J  I V  Lx  11 L  L  .1  o,  planters.  Cnta/ot/ue  free. 
G  ED.  PI  N  X  E  V.  sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co.,  Win. 


PEAt’il  T  HE  ICS  ni  Bottom  Price*.— A] 

Plum.  Apricot.  Ac.  Prices  free.  Mention  this  pr 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stock  ley,  l> 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  ftXfe 

&c.  A  superior  3tc*-k  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
KM  ALL  FRFITS  tioth  new  and  old,  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Catalogue  free. 

IRVING  AI.LEN.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Nursery  established  ‘ i"7  years.  Over  100 
varieties.  Also,  Strawbiurlee,  llaspl'crrles,  (loose- 
berries.  Currants,  Ac.  Prices  low.  Qualify  best,  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Geo.  XV.  ('ampheH.  D  '  -  l"  ' 


QaqnL  TP  „*»**,*  Best  Assortment.  New 
r  63  Cl)  rG 06  Price  l-lst  free  to  all. 
New  Brunswick  tNurserles)  N.  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

I  0.000  Choice  Apple  Trees,  'i  to  3  years  old,  3  to  7 
feet.  SI  5  1st  hundred  50,000  Peach  Trees,  (  tofl 
feet,  1  year  from  bud.  S50  per  rhxmsnnd,  500.000 
Strawberry  plants,  including  A  Ibu  uy.  fiidwell, 
Sharplew, Downing,  Kentucky,  and  other  nopu- 
lar  kind*,  at  S'J  per  thousand.  I.arg*-  -lock  Shade 
and  <  I  rim  m  r  ni  a  I  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue 
S.  E.  UOGElfS  A  SON,  Mt.  Holly,  iturL  Co.,  N.  J. 


OTRAWIFRRIES!  CURRANTS! 

X  It  \  SPOP.lt  It  IKS.  GOOSE  it  P  l<  It  IKS  and 
W  GlUl'Ks.  standard  nnd  new  varieties. 


Si'  /AX  a  whielt  have  Keii  planted  by 
,vv  1.1  sorin'  giv.wers  tor  45  year*. 

N _ -40  -1  fbi-  quality  is  the  nr»i 

f'4.,  -  Wl.ll  v»ni>td, 'tali' ut  secured  by 
torii/S''  l"°fl  vatyful  selection. 

I  lie  prlo-w.  till-  lowest  eon- 
JP/  Sl-I,  ut  with  sterling  merit. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calen- 
jv^>yi!nr  for  I SS  1,  ottering  Vtve- 
.  table  Flower  aud  Field  Seeds. 
Plants.  Bulbs,  ami  everything  for 
......  .....led  I  roe.  HEN  It  Y  A.  f>  it  PE  It. 

<  14  (  bestuut  Street,  PH  1 1. A  DEI. PH  I  4. 


W  GlUl'Ks.  Sfnndard  and  new  varieties. 

nr  Send  for  price  list.  Address,  HORACE  I. 
BROUGHTON,  Marblehead.  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


«Now  INTRODUCED  for  the 
FIRST  TIME.  The  BEST 
EARLY  CABBAGE  GROWN. 
As  the  ORIGINATOR  of  the 
ESSEX  •  EARLY  HYBRID 
SgUAbtl,  ESSEX  HYBRID 
TOMATO,  and  PEERLESS 
EARLY  CABBAGE.  I  solicit 
the  patronage  of  MARKET 
GARDENERS  anti  LARGE 
PLANTERS  ORIGINATING  and  INTRODUCING  NEW 
VEGETABLES  especially  My  CATALOGUE  lor  1884 
containing  the  NOVELTIES  of  the  season,  with  a  large 
list  of  STANDARD  VARIETIES  pp-k?m  rvn  rvp 
Market  Gardeners  send  lor  It  UilliN  1  jCXwiLjli 

AARON  LOW.  i .  ESSEX.  VaRS 


RPQDY  Plants  'v  «•  lit  nr 

t  <  I  ■  X  a  .lQr-,xiA'  /irirt-f.  |i 

KaspG'rn.  s.CurrtuiU. Black  M  nr 
berms  amt  New  Straw l-erry  III  II v. 


WHITE  B  EL  U I A  X. -Undoubtedly  theheavl 
est  In  cultivation.  Early  and  very  productive. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  The  most  productive  variety 
grown.  The  past  season,  by  the  side  of  common  outs 
that  were  almost  rut  tied  with  rust,  tills  variety  made 
a  splen  Hit  crop.  Single  bushel,  $1.1U;  a  hush,  or  over, 
31.00  per  bush.,  bugs  Included. 

Also  BELLE.  MAMMOTH  PEARL,  and  WHITE  ELE¬ 
PHANT  potatoes,  $1.50  per  barrel. 

T  &  il.  II  VLE,  Willed,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 


.4  jicrfWt  rft/iisrrfn;/  .vV- d.1  ,'n y  nt'Crr 4.X4*' , wll ! eh  it  far 

yA  rta n ,r  Fulldewri 
IU  tree  catalogue.  HALT'  BKt».S„So.Gtaetonbuiy 


CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  {True) 


The  best  sort  for  profit  The  most  profitable  of  all 
crops.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  on  lowland,  up¬ 
land  or  garden,  with  price  of  plants  B.  51.  WATSON. 
Oltl  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BEST 

NATIVE 

WHITE 

GRAPE  KVKR 
PRODUCED  IN 
AMERICA. 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  ts  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the 
leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  the  last  season, 
and  nearly  everything  else  iu  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN. 

3?  East  IWtb  Si.,  near  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK  (ITY 


Will  be  mailed 


,  r  dcanls  and  to 
tistoiners  of  lost  *  TiEE  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  Contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
seeds.  Plants,  etc.  lUVUliltlhlC  to  all. 

D.  M?  FERRY  &  CO.0™".’ 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’9 


BEAUTIFUL  EVF.U.BI.4MH11NG 


Large  aud  Small  Planters  Hhould  send  for  our  new 
circular,  glvlug  full  history  and  description.  Also 
special  easy  terms  of  payment  to  everybody. 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO  , 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


The  only  cutublishmeut  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WeCIVE  AW  AY,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  nioro  ROSES  than  moot  estab. 
liHhinentK  gpjw.  otroug  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  intme. 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  pcvtpa'd.to  any  pivstothoe. 
5  splendid  vaftaUtw.  your  c-holce, aJt  lalieied. for  SI: 
12  forS2;  19  for  535  2ljTnS4;  3StorS5;  75for 
f  10:  100  for  SI3.  Our  NEW  CUIDE.a  c*mplei« 

J isi'iMim  1! ip  /I'oir,  70  no.  tfrcu.vtlu  i71i«j>r.4ie.i  T-'T?,  'RVW! 

„  )  the  DlftCCE  d  CONARD  CO.  • 

Bu.d  Qrowux.  W*»tUicVa,  CbuaLar  Co.,  P. 


150  Strawberries 

ONLY  $1.00. 


*w;NEW  to«  •^CHOICE:'®* 

SEEDS!  FRUITS! 


PLAN  Ts  i  nch  of  Wilson,  Crescent,  Cumberland, 
Downing,  indwell  nnd  sharpies*,  each  ktud  labeled 
nnd  tied  separate:  seventy  page  hook  mi  culture  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  how  to  destroy  nil  Insects 
that  trouble  them,  to  oil  who  send  order  before  April 
hHh.  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  money.  Plants  in  April 
or  May.  K.  \\r.  WELD,  Nurseryman, 

(Name  this  paper.)  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


All  of  the  best,  both  hew  am!  old.  Plant*.  Trees, 
vines, heeds,  Ac ,  by  mail. a m -..  laity  st/tarrival 
i fuiirahtscii.  tkl  choice. eh,-aj',  S  l  Bets,  for  example 

12  ROSESS$  l 

30  PACKETS  iT5,VJ',V.r,T...  $|. 

For  the  other  S-  !*l  Sets  and  I.OOI  things  l>e 
aides,  send  for  our  til ntd rated  t'at-dogue  of  over  100 
pages,  free.  Aa4  hiar  uur  ma,  muik#  Kstab 
I  idled  30  vra.  5tKJ  acres.  2 1  larguUri>ouhouses 

THE  STORRS  A'HARRISON  CO. 

FAiNtSV  IM  E.  t'UFNTY.  011  10 


85  DAYS 


(SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

333,  325,  327  Jc  329  W.  Front  St* 

CINCINNATI,  & 

PLEdSK  MtxM'iov  q  iiis  PAFFft. 


The  ties!  Y  K  W  mid  O  LI)  varlet  ies.  including  t  dm  in 
pion,  Itrigloou.  Dchtw.irc.  Diii-Iicms.  I.ndv.  .leller 
son.  Liiil>  Wnsliiuutoii,  Moore’s  Early.  Pren¬ 
tiss.  Pock  1 1  ngl  on,  Ac  t  Every  vanelj  lluril) 
Tl’t'i’aand  IMauls.)  Send  for  Cul nlogii  >  Address. 

W.  *,  MTTLFe  Itoclresier,  N.Y, 


THOROUGHBRED  yellow  FLINT  SEED  CORN 
I'lic  beat  crop  last  year  in  Saratoga  County.  Bushel 
|3;  Half,  *L5U;  Peek.  ;r,e. 

KIliliY  HOMESTEAD,  CiiAKi.ros,  N.  Y. 
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Conducted  by 

EL  BEST  B.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  39,  1884. 
SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


We  have  now  filled  all  applications  for  seeds  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  last  Saturday.  All  those  who,  having 
applied  previous  to  that  date,  have  not  yet  received 
them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal  card  at  once, 
and  another  packet  will  be  sent  at  once. 

All  whose  names  are  upon  our  subscription  lists 
are  entitled  to  apply  for  these  seeds,  no  matter  when 
the  subscription  expires  or  whether  it  Ib  the  inten¬ 
tion  or  not  of  the  subscriber  to  renew.  They  are  not 
premiums. 

Our  object  in  charging  a  part  of  the  postage  to  sub- 
scrlbersis  that  we  may  not  have  applications  from 
those  who  are  not  Interested  in  farm  or  garden  pur¬ 
suits. 

All  persons  who  subscribe  for  the  Rural  New- York¬ 
er  in  connection  with  other  journals  which  publish 
the  combination  advertisement  offering  the  seeds, 
need  not  make  application.  The  Beedswlllbe  sent 
to  them  without  application  except  in  case  of  over¬ 
sight  or  miscarriage.  For  example:  The  Inter-Ocean 
and  the  Rural  Nkw-Yobkeb  {urith  Us  seed  distribu¬ 
tion)  are  offererd  for  *2 . 75  Whether  the  Inter-Ocean 
Is  subscribed  for  through  the  Rural,  or  the  Rural  Is 
subscribed  for  through  the  Inter-Ocean,  The  sub 
scrlber  to  both  papers  is  entitled  to  the  seeds  without 
application.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  Suu,  Mall 
(Canada),  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  our  seed  packages  require  six  cents  for 
postage— but  most  of  them  five  cents-exeept  to  Can¬ 
ada,  where  the  postage  is  10  cents.  But  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  desired  to  send  us  but  three  cents .  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  pays  the  rest. 


until  it  turns  red,  when  it  becomes  caus¬ 
tic.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  this  in  from 
one  to  two  gallons  of  water,  as  the  trees 
have  more  or  less  rough  baric  and  moss 
attached,  and  with  it  wash  the  trees.  It 
will  remove  all  foreign  matter  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  the  potash  wash,  and  will  leave  the 
bark  of  a  healthy  green  color.  Try  it. 

4  »  »  ~ 

The  Kansas  wool-growers,  at  their  late 
convention,  had  under  consideration  a 
plan  which,  to  us,  seems  very  practicable 
and  fair.  A  company  propose  to  erect 
large  warehouses  and  scouring  machinery 
capable  of  cleansing  25,000  pounds  per 
day.  They  propose  to  receive,  grade,  and 
sort  each  fleece  into  all  the  grades  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  scour 
and  store  the  wool  for  four  months,  all 
for  two  cents  per  pound— the  Wool -grow¬ 
ers’  Association  to  appoint  one  of  their 
own  number  to  have  oversight  of  the 
association  wool  and  its  marketing,  etc. 
In  this  wav  the  wool  is  put  into  the  most 
desirable  condition  for  the  manufacturer  ; 
all  surplus  weight  of  dirt,  grease,  yolk, 
etc.,  is  got.  rid  of,  and  it  can  be  shipped  at 
the  minimum  price.  Being  sold  m  large 
lots  directly  to  manufacturers,  the  grower 
should  receive  all  the  profit  there  is  in  the 
wool.  Wool-growers  of  other  States 
would  do  well  to  look  into  this  matter. 


Another  Querist  Supplement  will  be 
published  with  next  week’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- »  ♦  »  ~  — 

If  you  have  not  received  the  Rural  seeds 
of  its  present  distribution ;  if  you  have  not 
received  at.t.  of  them,  notify  us  by  postal 
card. 

- - 

Though  there’s  mud  on  his  hoots, 
And  dust  on  his  hat, 

The  man  at  the  plow 
Is  a  man  for  a’  that. 


The  directors  or  principals  of  all  experi¬ 
ment  stations ,  agricultural  colleges  and 
country  schools ,  are  cordially  invited  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New -  Yorlcer. 

-  - 

If  you  wish  to  send  10,  50,  or  100  speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  fnends  interested  in  farming,  you  have 
only  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  names.  Speci¬ 
mens  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  Who 
will  send  uh  the  longest  list? 


Every  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
grows  more  discriminating  as  to  the  class 
of  advertisements  admitted.  Both  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  high  character  of  its  circulation 
render  it  the  best  medium  for  reaching  the 
best  farmers.  In  order  that  advertising 
patrons  should  he  enabled  to  appreciate 
this  fully,  we  respectfully  solicit  our  readers 
to  mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
corresponding  with  them.  The  request 
seems  a  just  one  to  make,  since  readers, 
advertising  patrons,  and  the  Rural  itself 
are  measurably  benefited  by  the  courtesy. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  that  department  of  the  Rural 
devoted  to  the  young  people.  In  our  last 
issue  was  begun  a  discussion  upon  straw¬ 
berries,  by  our  enterprising  Youths’ 
Horticultural  Club.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  the  children 
take  much  interest  in  them  de¬ 
partment,  and  through  their  interest 
make  it  valuable,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  we  think  to  many  of  our  older  read¬ 
ers.  The  present  discussion  will  occupy 
several  weeks,  and,  we  think,  produce 
much  interesting  and  valuable  reading 
pertaining  to  strawberry  culture.  If  you 
wish  information  regarding  the  care  of  a 
strawberry  patch,  don’t  fail  to  consult  the 
Youths’  Department  of  the  Rural. 

- ♦«  - - 

Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  ad¬ 
vertising  caustic  potash,  or  strong  lye 
made  from  wood  ashes,  as  a  wash  for  fruit 
trees.  This  will  remove  all  moss  and 
rough  bark, "but  trees  (’on  which  it  has 
been  used  look  red  and  sort  of  burnt,  and 
soon  have  rougher  bark  than  ever.  The 
following  we  have  long  used,  and  know  it 
to  be  much  the  better  preparation.  Buy 
common  caustic  soda  if  you  can  get  it ;  if 
not,  buy  sal-soda  or  common  washing 
soda;  place  it  in  an  iron  kettle  and  over 
the  fire ;  gradually  heat  it,  stirring  often 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort  and 
profit  of  farming  than  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  best  machinery.  It  sub¬ 
stitutes  animal  for  man-power,  and  great¬ 
ly  multiplies  the  capacity  of  the  farm. 
Whatever  is  worth  doiug  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well  and  promptly.  Often  at  just 
the  right  time  we  can  accomplish  more 
in  one  hour  than  we  could  in  a  whole  day 
a  week  later.  Look  over  the  farm  care¬ 
fully  and  consider  whether  it  will  not  pay 
to  invest  in  some  more  machines  or  im¬ 
plements.  If  so,  don’t  wait  till  the  busy 
season  is  upon  you,  and  you  need  the 
tool  at  once.  If  you  do  this,  you  may  be 
tempted  to  buy  of  some  glib-tongued 
agent,  pay  a  big  price  and  not  get  what 
you  want.  Better  send  to  the  manulac- 
turers  now  for  their  catalogues;  they 
are  glad  to  furnish  them,  and  study  them 
carefully.  You  can  in  this  way  get  much 
useful  information,  and  buy  just  what 
you  want,  remembering  that  the  best, 
though  costing  a  little  more,  is  much  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

- - ■»  4  ♦  - - 

Railroads  are  creatures  of  law,  and 
cannot  exist  without  the  protection  of  its 
strong  arm.  They  are  chartered  by  the 
votes  of  all  citizens,  and  granted  by  those 
charters  certain  privileges. which  are  at  the 
expense  of  all  alike,  and  they  are  under 
obligations  to  treat  all  alike  for  like  ser¬ 
vice,  and  when  any  person  has  himself  or 
biR  goods  carried  free  and  another  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  like  service,  the  railroads 
violate  their  chartered  privileges.  Thus, 
if  they  can  carry  50  persons  from  New 
York  to  Albany  for  two  dollars  each,  and 
they  carry  10  "of  those  persons  free  and 
charge  the  other  40  $2.50  each,  they  have 
actually  robbed  the  40  out  of  the  $20  do¬ 
nated  to  the  others. 

This  principle  is  well  covered  by  nume¬ 
rous  decisions  made  by  the  courts,  and 
the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
all  free  passes,  and  all  favoritism  in 
freight  transportation,  exactly  covers 
these  points,  and  should  be  speedily  pass¬ 
ed.  It  provides  that  railroads  and  other 
transportion  lines  shall  not  grant  free 
passes  or  tickets  at  a  discount,  or  for  ser¬ 
vices,  or  for  any  other  consideration,  ex¬ 
cept  to  their  regular  employes  or  railroad 
officials,  and  to  persons  accompanying 
freight  on  freight  trams.  There  would 
be  no  question  of  the  speedy  passage  of  so 
equitable  a  hill,  except  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  id  precisely  the  same  fix  as  the 
jury  who  tried  and  acquitted  the  “dar¬ 
key,”  when  he  bad  stolen  the  chickens 
and' the  evidence  was  plain  against  him — 
every  one  of  them  had  one  of  those 
chickens  in  his  pocket. 


ties  in  some  of  the  best  corn-growing  sec¬ 
tions  have  not  a  single  ear  sufficiently 
matured  to  germinate.  In  other  sections 
much  that  would  have  grown,  if  properly 
cared  for,  was  so  damp  and  uncured  when 
the  severe  cold  came,  as  to  be  entirely 
ruined  by  the  freezing  of  the  swollen  germs. 
Under  the  circumstances  good  seed  corn 
must  be  extremely  scarce  and  hard  to  get 
at  planting  time,  and  hundreds  of  farmers 
are  likely  to  plant  what  they  have,  trust¬ 
ing  it  to  be  all  right,  only  to  be  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  finding,  when  too  late,  many 
missing  hills  and  vacant  places  in  their 
fields.  '  The  aggregate  loss  to  corn-gro  w- 
ers  from  poor  seeds  will  be  very  large  in 
the  coming  season,  and  can  not  fail  to  be. 
counted  by  millions  of  bushels.  In  many 
fields  the  "vacant  places  will  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  hope  of  profit  in  the  crop. 

Thinking  farmers  will  lose  no  time  in 
securing  a  supply  of  good  seed,  nor  will 
they  trust  to  appearances,  nor  to  any 
man’s  word;  hut  will  carefully  test  it 
for  themselves,  and  thus  be  sure  it  will 
germinate.  This  testing  of  seeds  is  not 
at  all  a  difficult  undertaking;  to  he  doubly 
sure  three  tests  should  be  made ;  for  one 
dip  with  a  large  spoon  carelessly,  100  ker¬ 
nels  out  of  the  pile;  for  the  second,  select 
100  of  the  best,  and,  for  the  third,  100  of 
the  poorest  you  can  find. 

Take  for  each  lot  any  convenient  dish, 
and  fill  it  nearly  full  of  clean  sand,  and 
pour  in  water  till  it  rises  to  within  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  sand;  on 
the  sand  place  the  100  kernels  of  corn, 
and  over  these  place  any  convenient  cloth 
to  retain  moisture  and  exclude  light. 
Place  the  dish  near  the  stove  so  as  to  se¬ 
cure  a  temperature  of  80  degrees,  and  not 
over  110  degrees.  In  two  days,  and  every 
day  thereafter,  examine  by  carefully  lift¬ 
ing  the  cloth.  Every  kernel  that  has 
sprouted  should  bo  removed  and  counted; 
in  this  way  you  can  tell  what  per  cent,  of 
each  grade  will  grow.  If  not  over  75  per 
cent,  of  the  best  kernels  germinate,  the 
seed  should  be  rejected,  but  in  any  case 
you  will  know  how  much  to  allow  for 
worthless  seed  at  planting  time. 


NOTICE  TO  CANADIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  Union  Corn  was  at  first  left 
out  of  the  seed  packets  to  our  Canadian 
subscribers  because  we  supposed  it  was 
not  suited  to  the  climate.  Thifc?  caused 
complaints,  and  we  have  to  state  that  all 
who  desire  the  corn  may  notify  us  by 
postal  and  it  will  be  sent  post  free  at 
once. 

- - - 

BAD  SEED  CORN. 


ORGANIZING  FOR  SELF-PROTECTION. 


Last  year  was  tbe  most  unfortunate 
year  corn-growers  ever  experienced ;  with 
not  a  single  torrid  day,  with  untimely 
rains  and  severe  early  frosts,  whole  coun- 


We  have  shown  in  a  previous  article 
that  the  agricultural  is  more  numerous 
and  possesses  more  actual  real  wealth  than 
all  classes  of  citizens  combined.  Why, 
then,  is  the  agricultural  class  subject  to 
all  the  other  important  industrial  classes 
and  made  the  prey  of  every  monopoly, 
small  and  great,  by  which  the  country  is 

rilled?  . 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  why  this 
is  so.  The  farmer  one  day  finds,  when 
he  wants  to  buy  some  nails,  that  the  price 
has  been  advanced  $1  a  keg.  When  he 
inquires  the  reason,  he  finds  that  the  iron 
miners  through  their  association,  have 
demanded  an"  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on 
their  wages;  that  the  coal  miners  have 
had  a  strike  and  have  got  an  advance  of 
25  cents  a  ton  on  their  coal ;  that  the  iron 
puddlers,  the  rollers  and  the  nail  makers 
have  also  been  on  a  strike,  and  have  put 
up  their  rates;  and  that  the  employers, 
having  had  to  increase  wages  10  per  cent, 
all  round,  have  put  up  the  price  of  their  pig 
iron,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  nails,  etc  ,  etc. 
25  per  cent.,  through  their  organization— 
the  Iron  Manufacturers’  Association.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  just  as  much  a  strike 
as  that  of  the  iron  workers,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  the  public,  having  no 
association  to  represent  them,  submit  at 
once  and  without  a  question,  and  pay  the 
extra  rate  demanded.  It  is  the  same  with 
those  engaged  in  every  other  industry 
the  shoe- makers,  the  carpenters,  the  tan¬ 
ners,  the  painters,  the  millers,  the  rail¬ 
road  engineers,  the  cotton  and  w'oolen 
weavers,  the  tobacco  manufacturers;  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  bankers 
and  railroad  kings  down  to  the  very  junk 
men  who  gather  old  papers  and  rags  and 
bones,  all  engaged  in  every  industry  have 
their  unions  and  associations,  except  the 
farmers— they  are  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  when  the  wolf  comcth  they 
suffer,  because  they  have  no  shepherd  to 
protect  them.  This  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  and  we  all  kaow  it. 

Now  we  all  know  the  value  of  organi¬ 
zation— how  a  hundred  disciplined  and 
trained  soldiers,  under  a  capable  officer  to 
direct  them,  can  overpower  and  put  to 
flight  ten  thousand  men  m  a  mob.  His¬ 
tory  is  full  of  such  examples.  The  fact 
needs  no  proof  to  support  it.  And  simply 
because  the  farmers  are  unorganized,  a 
mere  loose  bundle  of  sticks  easily  broken 
one  by  one,  and  every  opposing  interest  is 
thoroughly  organized  and  united,  the 
farmers  are  pushed  to  the  wall  and  be¬ 
come  the  sport  and  prey  of  every  antago¬ 
nist.  A  monopoly  is  essentially  an  or¬ 
ganization,  like  an  army,  headed  by  its 
president,  its  commanding  officer ;  assist¬ 


ed  by  a  hoard  of  directors,  its  staff  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  orders  of  these  are  distrib¬ 
uted  by  subordinate  officers,  and  obeyed 
by  every  individual  connected  with  it. 
And  so  thorough  is  this  discipline  that 
fifty  million  persons  in  this  nation  submit 
without  question  to  the  behests  of  one  sin¬ 
gle  individual  who  has  assumed  the  power 
to  coerce  them  to  do  as  he  wishes.  If 
the  price  of  nails  is  put  up  a  cent  a  pound 
by  orders  from  the  Iron  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  every  person  who  needs  a  pound 
of  nails  pays  the  extra  cent,  and  when  the 
president  of  a  trunk  line  railroad  advan 
ces  the  freight  on  corn  10  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred,  overy  farmer  in  the  West  pays  that 
tax,  and  there  is  no  way  to  escape  it.. 
The  burden  is  all-pervading.  It  bears 
upon  every  man,  woman  and  child,  whose 
expenses  are  increased  in  a  hundred  ways 
by  the  oppression  of  monopolies  of  various 
kinds. 

But  while  every  other  industry  fixes  the 
price  of  its  products  or  the  value  of  its 
labor,  the  value  of  the  farmer's  products 
is  fixed  for  him  by  the  purchasers.  The 
farmer  is  the  only  producer  who  cannot 
fix  the  value  of  his  own  labor.  But  yet 
his  labor  is  the  most  indispensable  of  all. 
If  the  farmers,  under  a  strict  union  and 
organization,  were,  for  one  year,  to  raise 
only  enough  grain,  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
etc.',  for  their  own  use,  the  world  would 
fall  at  their  feet.  They  would  control 
everything  instead  of  being  controlled  by 
everything.  And  if  they  were  organized 
as  well  as  the  railroad  brakesmen,  or  the 
shoemakers,  or  any  other  of  the  less  im¬ 
portant  industries,  they  could  do  this. 
They  could  fix  the  price  of  their  wheat, 
pork,  butter,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  rates  of 
transportation.  They  could  control  the 
legislation  of  the  States  and  the  United 
States.  They  could  crush  an  adverse 
monopoly  at  its  first  motion,  and  say  to 
every  adverse  interest,  ‘ '  thus  far ;  but  no 
farther.”  But,  alas,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Each,  single  aud  alone,  is 
powerless;  and  each  looks  on  while  his 
neighbor  is  crushed,  and  he  bows  his 
head  to  the  stroke  which  crushes  him. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  farmers.  What 
is  to  be  done  to  extricate  themselves  from 
it  and  to  take  the  place  in  society  to 
which  their  numbers  and  aggregate 
wealth,  and  their  useful  and  honorable 
labor  entitle  them?  We  shall  try  to 
answer  this  most  serious  question  here¬ 
after. 


BREVITIES. 


“  Bread-winners”— Farmers. 

The  most  valuable  edition — Exp-edition. 

No  fodder  should  be  stored  overlive  stock, 
unless  tbe  floor  is  air-tight. 

Six  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  doubtful 
advertising  decline  i  last  week! 

A  good  fleece  of  wool  is  as  much  the  result 
of  good  food  as  is  a  fat  carcass  of  mutton. 

The  man  who  is  dependent  upon  Nature’s 
methods  for  bis  crons,  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  Nature’s  laws. 

Kind  words  aud  a  geutle  patting  on  the  head 
will  go  much  further  in  taming  a  timid  hei¬ 
fer,  than  a  score  of  milk-stools. 

You  will  soon  need  all  the  work  the  horses 
are  able  to  perform.  See  to  it  now  that  they 
have  the  best  of  care  and  a  little  extra  feed. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  of  our  readers,  we 
would  state  that  the  owner  of  the  Phcenix 
fowls,  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  March  1,  has 
no  eggs  to  dispose  of  this  seasou. 

If  you  would  succeed  in  horticulture,  you 
must  be  observant,  unsleepingly  vigilant,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  go  where  needed;  to  go  quickly 
and  have  a  ready  hand  to  assist  soils,  trees  or 
attendants— and  always  cany  a  sharp  prun¬ 
ing  knife  in  your  pocket. 

Have  von  a  lawn-mower,  or  do  you  deem 
it  one  of ‘those  implements  that  you  do  not 
need?  That  depends.  A  lawn-mower  reminds 
us  of  shaving.  Whether  one  shaves  every 
day,  every  other  day,  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
month,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

“  It  is  strange  that  the  value  of  petroleum 
as  a  preservative  of  wood  is  so  little  known 
or  understood.  In  numberless  ways  has  its 
value  beeu  proven  to  me,  and  really  I  don  t 
know  how  I  "should  get  along  without  it.”  So 
writes  our  friend  W.  J.  Fisk. 

TnE  “Little  Turk”  (curculio)  is  really  a  good 
thing  for  the  plum  grower.  He  is  a  friend 
in  disguise, — so  says  .John  J.  Thomas.  But 
we  have  often  found  it  possible  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  too  “much  of  a  good  thing,”  and  like 
.Job.'  have  felt  like  praying,  “Lord,  deliver 
me  from  my  friends.’ 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 
will  be  held  at  Chicago,  commencing  June  if*. 
This  should  be  a  large  and  important  meeting, 
as  we  have  no  more  enterprising  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  or  one  to  whom  the  country  owes  more 
than  the  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and  florists. 

A  bill  prepared  by  the  New  York  Senate 
Committee  on  Adulterations  of  Food,  prom  •* 
its  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  ami 
cheese  adulterations  after  a  given  time,  under 
a  ^penalty,  of  from  $VK)  to  $1,000;  appoints 
the  State  Dairymen’s  Association  a  (com¬ 
mission  to  enforce 'the  provisions  of  thexbin. 
and  appropriates  $30,000  for  that  purpose. 
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SOUND  AND  PITHY  ADVICE  TO  THE 
PARMER. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL. 

Underdrain, 

Keep  accounts. 

Keep  a  diary. 

Give  stock  salt  regularly 

Weeds  are  robbers. 

Stick  to  your  business. 

No  man  can  farm  by  proxy. 

Have  a  home. 

Firm  the  seed-bed. 

Rotate  a  variety  of  crops. 

Read  agricultural  books  and  papers. 

Keep  manure  near  the  surface. 

Keep  sheep  dry  underfoot. 

Plant  a  few  trees  each  year. 

Don’t  sign  a  paper  for  a  stranger. 

Keep  everything  in  its  place. 

Consult  experienced,  successful  farmers. 

Feed  the  soil  with  the  food  it  needs. 

Neither  a  chronic  lender  nor  a  borrower  be. 

Quality  is  as  important  as  quantity. 

Swine  plague  is  not  “at  home” in  a  clover 
field. 

Paint  will  cost  less  than  new  boards  and 
beams. 

The  doctor  will  ride  on  if  he  sees  you  have 
a  good  garden. 

Sell  when  your  produce  is  ready  for  market. 

Have  the  least  possible  fencing,  but  always 
substantial. 

The  most  profitable  acres  are  the  deepest, 
not  the  broadest. 

Insure  your  property  in  some  good  company. 

Never  buy  land  till  you  are  sure  of  the  title. 

Nature  declares  that  to  breed  immature 
animals  is  poor  policy. 

Feed  grain  (except  wheat,  etc.)  and  forage 
to  stock  on  the  farm. 

Use  pure  seed  carefully  selected,  in  season. 

Do  all  work  at  the  very  earliest  seasonable 
moment. 

Have  well  and  wood-shed  near  the  kitchen 
door.  » 

Better  go  to  the  lumber  yard  and  the  crib 
than  to  the  “  cattle  doctor.” 

The  man  without  a  hay-mow  is  not  without 
a  hole  in  his  pocket. 

Sow  rye  between  crops  for  pasture  and 
manure. 

I  have  never  heard  a  man  complain  that  he 
had  tilled  his  land  too  well. 

Color  the  butter  before  it  comes  from  the 
cow  with  clover  (green  or  dry)  and  corn-meal 
mush. 

The  best  bank  in  which  to  deposit  is  a  bank 
of  earth. 

Rain  and  wind  will  not  charge  anything  for 
hauling  the  manure;  but  they  are  dear  hands. 

Borne  farming  is  like  a  sieve— only  little 
leaks,  but  the  profits  all  run  through. 

A  ton  of  corn  fodder  is  worth  for  feed  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  hay ;  straw  al¬ 
most  as  much. 

Raise  large  crops  that  leave  the  farm  richer 
than  they  found  it. 

Not  only  collect  but  keep  (by  absorbents 
and  shelter)  and  apply  (fined)  manure. 

Shelter  farm  implements.  Rust  and  rot  eat 
faster  than  wear  and  tear. 

Plan  and  work  ahead.  Bright  brains  and 
brown  hands  make  the  farm  pay. 

Keep  out  of  debt.  When  the  farm  is  once 
mortgaged  it  is  already  half  lost. 

Money  speut  to  make  the  home  and  farm 
attractive  bears  good  interest. 

You  can  save  the  urine  and  keep  the  beasts 
clean  by  using  sawdust  or  straw  liberally  for 
bedding. 

Never  plaut  au  orchard  on  uudrained  land, 
or  make  a  mule  pasture  of  it.  It  must  be  fed 
and  tended. 

Farmers  should  seek  not  only  to  increase  their 
productions,  hut  to  save  and  market  them 
better. 

The  older  and  larger  an  animal  grows  the 
more  food  it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of  growth 
— i.  c.,  gaiu. 

J  udieiously  concentrate  all  efforts  on  a  small 
area,  economizing  materials  and  stock. 

Pumpkins,  squashes,  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  do 
not  take  up  much  room  while  growing,  but 
mako  a  hig  item  in  the  feed  and  health  of  the 
farm  stoek. 

Ventilate  stock  shelters  by  openings  under 
the  eaves.  Light  them  by  glass  wiudows. 

Ventilate,  light,  and  make  warm  poultry 
houses,  and  don't  fetal  hens  till  corn  if  you 
want  them  to  lay.  Put  sulphur  in  the  dust 
hath.  Provide  lime. 

Pulverize  the  ground,  for  fining  aids  solu¬ 
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tion,  and  plant-food  must  be  nearly  or  quite 
soluble  to  be  available. 

Select  crops  with  reference  to  the  size  and 
soil  of  your  farm, 'the  climate,  and  the  markets. 

A  little  ready  cash  will  not  wait  long  for 
profitable  use.  Better  have  money  in  your 
pocket  than  land  unpaid  for. 

Except  on  heavy  clay  soils,  the  ground 
should  not  be  plowed  deeper  than  it  can  be 
fined ;  but  always  the  deeper  it  is  fined,  the 
better. 

A  pound  of  flesh  lost  to  the  brute  is  twice 
lost  to  the  owner,  for  the  waste  of  the  body 
must  be  repaired  while  it  is  being  replaced. 

An  early  Spring  pig  kept  growing  and 
fattening  on  pasture  (mostly  Red  Clover)  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  and  early  Fall,  and  then 
rapidly  fattened  on  grain  for  two  months,  is 
the  most  profitable  hog. 

The  general  conditions  ot  successful  stock- 
raising  are  <jonrl  animals  regularly  supplied 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  of  wholesome 
food  and  drink,  and  properly  sheltered  and 
treated. 

Lastly,  cleanliness  is  godliness  on  the  farm. 
Clean  implements,  clean  harness,  clean  ani¬ 
mals,  clean  fence  corners,  clean  fields,  clean 
garden,  clean  orchard,  clean  seeds,  clean  pas¬ 
ture,  dean  yards,  clean  stables,  clean  sheltered 
clean  troughs,  clean  food,  clean  water,  clean 
litter,  clean  sleeping  quarters,  clean  granaries, 
and  a  clean  conscience. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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BUTTER  MAKING. 

R.  FERRIS. 

The  prime  requisite  in  the  dairy  is  scrupu¬ 
lous  cleanliness,  which  must  begin  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  food  of  the  cows,  the  water 
they  drink,  the  air  they  breathe  and  the  place 
they  live  in.  Butter  is  au  oil  and,  like  most 
oils,  highly  absorbent  of  what  we  call  odors 
and  flavors.  If  these  are  ouce  absorbed,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  them ;  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  prevent  them  absolutely.  This  may 
seem  to  most  farmers  a  small  thing  to  make  a 
“fuss”  about;  but  care  or  neglect  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  butter 
from  some  dairies  brings  from  f>0  cents  to  £1  a 
pound,  wheu  other  butter  made  from  the  same 
breed  of  cattle,  on  the  same  feed,  by  the  same 
method,  brings  only  25  cents. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  may  say. 
“  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  best  price  I  can  get 
for  butter  any  way,  aud  why  take  extra  trouble 
to  preserve  a  delicate  flavor;”  But  figure  up 
a  little.  Couldn’t  you  make  more  money  if 
you  made  fine  butter  and  shipped  it  even  300 
miles  to  a  market  that  would  appreciate  a 
high-grade  article)  It  stauds  to  reason  that 
when  the  best  butter  brings  $1  a  pound,  there 
must  be  a  large  demand  for  60-cent  butter. 
With  this  idea  of  cleanliness  predominant  in 
our  mind,  let  us  take  up  the  consideration  of 

THE  DAIRY  ROOM. 

This  should  be  in  a  separate  and  special 
building,  where  possible,  because  of  thegreater 
difficult)'  of  preserving  the  milk  and  butter 
free  from  odors  in  a  room  of  a  building  de¬ 
voted  partly  to  other  purposes.  For  conveni¬ 
ence,  the  dairy  should  be  as  near  the  milking 
stable  as  entire  freedom  from  stable  odors  will 
allow.  Where  the  ground  admits,  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  dairy  may  be  built  in  an  excavated 
hill-side  haviug  a  northern  exposure.  The  ex¬ 
cavations  should  be  made  roomy  enough  to 
allow  a  butter  cellar  under  the  bank,  und 
to  bring  the  milk-room  so  far  below  ground 
that  an  equal  aud  low  temperature  may  be  the 
more  easily  obtained.  The  best  material  is 
stone  or  brick;  or,  if  these  are  impracticable, 
a  lathed  aud  plastered  double  wall,  or  double 
wooden  wall,  hairing  the  space  between  the 
walls  filled  with  sawdust,  will  answer.  If  a 
spring  of  cold  aud  pure  water  is  available,  it 
may  lie  very  advantageously  led  into  the  house, 
and  arranged  to  flow  into  shallow  or  deep 
tanks,  according  to  the  system  of  setting  fol¬ 
lowed.  Or,  if  these  are  too  expensive,  the 
water  tnay  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the  floor, 
and  thus  reduce  the  general  temperature  of 
the  room.  In  this  ease  an  upper  flooring  of 
open 'slats  may  be  laid  where  needed. 

Where  cold  water  is  not  at  hand,  the  dairy- 
house  should  contain  room  for  ice  in  an  upper 
story,  strongly  braced  and  supported  from 
below,  aud  air-shafts  should  be  provided  for 
the  passage  of  the  cold  air  downward  into  the 
milk- room, 

By  the  way,  much  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  pure  ice.  A  wrong  impression  exists, 
even  among  intelligent  people,  that  ice  is  al¬ 
ways  pure,  even  if  cut  from  stagnant  water' — 
that  the  mere  freezing  of  water  purifies  it. 
This  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  no  ice  should  be 
gathered  from  any  water  which  is  not  whole¬ 
some  to  drink.  If  the  dairy  ice  contains  a 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  the  melting 
will  set  it  free,  aud  the  gases  of  following  de¬ 
composition  will  surely  find  their  w  ay  into  the 
milk  or  butter. 

The  dairy  should  be  ventilated  by  windows 


near  the  ceiling,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
warmest  air,  and  these  should  be  fitted  with 
fine  wire  gauze,  to  exclude  insects.  Where 
shelves  are  used,  as  in  shallow  setting,  they 
are  best  if  made  of  slate  or  stone.  Churning 
should  not  be  done  in  the  milk-room.  The 
operations  of  cream  gathering  and  churning 
require  such  different  temperatures  that  sepa¬ 
rate  rooms  are  imperative. 

CARE  OF  THE  CATTLE. 

A  cow  does  not  turn  fodder  and  water  into 
milk,  as  a  mill  turns  com  into  meal.  The  cow 
herself  turns  into  milk,  and  the  food  she  eats 
goes  to  repair  the  cow.  To  speak  more  plainly  , 
the  lining  tissues  of  the  cow’s  udder  are  con¬ 
tinually  throwing  off  cells  of  their  own  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  form  of  milk,  and  the  digested 
food  is  supplying  the  material  for  new  cells. 
Consequently,  the  proportion  of  cream  in  any 
cow’s  milk  depends  mainly  upon  the  cow,  and 
not  upon  the  food  she  receives,  although  if  this 
goes  to  improve  her  physical  condition,  it  may 
thus  in  a  roundabout  way  increase  the  flow  of 
milk,  and  thus  the  amount  of  cream.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us,  then,  to  bring  our  cattle  as  quickly 
as  practicable  into  the  higher  physical  condi¬ 
tion — which  is  most  easily  done  in  warm 
weather,  when  food  is  plenty — and  to  main¬ 
tain  them  at  that  point  whether  milking  or 
dry .  A  sick  cow  often  requires  months  of  care. 

For  the  normal  secretion  of  milk  certain 
natural  conditions  must  be  complied  with. 
This  function  requires  a  contented  frame  of 
mind,  we  may  say,  a  freedom  from  labor  and 
exposure,  and  an  entire  absence  of  sources  of 
annoyance  and  irritation.  Th  e  pasture  should 
have  abundant  shelter  from  excessive  heat 
and  storm;  if  not  a  natural  one,  something 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  should  be  put 
up.  The  herd  ought  not  to  have  to  travel  mile 
upon  mile  to  pick  their  living  from  a  scanty 
pasture,  and  so  use  up  their  food  to  supply  the 
force  spent  in  traveling.  Neither  should  it 
require  a  half-hour’s  journey  under  a  blazing 
sun  to  reach  the  water  for  drinking.  If  the 
pasture  is  far  from  the  yard,  and  the  cattle  are 
driven  from  it,  the  driver  should  understand 
that  the  cows  must  not  be  hurried,  especially 
on  the  homeward  tnp.  The  excitement  and 
chase  oE  a  single  cow  will  induce  a  secretion 
in  the  udder,  which  will  taint  the  whole  milk¬ 
ing  and  the  consequent  butter. 

Exercise  is  beneficial  and  necessary  to  health. 
Provide  for  it  in  Winter  as  well  as  in  Summer; 
but,  under  all  circumstances,  avoid  exposure  to 
any  extreme  of  temperature  or  weather.  Ex¬ 
posure  is  a  direct  and  often  serious  drain  upon 
the  system,  and  increases  the  amount  of  food 
necessary  about  one-third  in  extreme  cases. 

For  Winter  exercise,  except  on  the  pleasant 
days,  a  covered  yard  is  the  best  arrangement, 
and  the  time  allowed  should  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather — from  20  minutes, 
twice  a  day,  upward. 

Have  a  warm  and  roomy  stable,  and  keep  it 
clean,  never  failing  to  remove  manure  as  soon 
as  dropped.  Keep  your  cows  clean,  with 
plenty  of  litter,  currycomb  and  brush,  con¬ 
sulting  always  their  comfort  aud  convenience ; 
it  pays. 

FEEDING. 

The  secret  of  successful  feeding  is  good  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  The  only  question  is  as  to 
the  means  of  providing  it  in  each  special  in¬ 
stance.  Where  laud  is  plenty,  pasturage  is  an 
efficient  system,  if  care  is  taken  to  have  good 
grass.  Plants  of  the  same  species  cannot  be 
crowded.  They  will  only  grow  “just  so 
thick,”  and  the  rest  will  die  out.  But  plants 
of  different  species  will  thrive  in  the  closest 
kind  of  fellowship.  More  than  one  thousand 
plants  have  been  counted  upon  one  square  foot 
of  sod.  or  about  seven  plants  upon  each  square 
inch.  These  were  of  nearly  20  different  spe¬ 
cies.  It  is  rare  to  find  more  than  00  plants  of 
the  same  species  upon  a  square  foot.  There¬ 
fore.  in  preparing  a  pasture,  sow  a  generous 
assortment  of  grasses  and  you  will  have  a  tine 
sod — a  profitable  feeding  ground  for  your 
cattle.  If,  in  addition  to  this  good  pasturage, 
a  daily  feed  of  two  quarts  of  cottou-seed  meal 
be  given  to  each  cow  ,  the  flow  of  tnilk  will  be 
largely  increased.  Where  land  is  not  abun¬ 
dant  enough  to  allow  of  continuous  aud  gene¬ 
rous  pasturing,  soiling  is  a  profitable  substi¬ 
tute.  ludeed,  a  combined  system  of  soiling 
and  pasturing  is  probably  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  in  most  ciremnstauees.  It  insures 
abundance  of  food  with  very  little  waste,  aud 
enables  one  to  keep  more  stock  on  the  same 
land.  Besides,  a  much  larger  part  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  saved — an  item  of  no  small  moment. 
By  arranging  crops  of  grass,  oats,  rye,  corn, 
peas,  cabbage  and  clover,  a  coustaut  suppi) 
can  be  kept  up  through  the  growing  season. 
A  comparatively  small  pasture  lot  will  serve 
for  healthful  roaming  aud  supply  some  food  in 
pleasant  weather. 

Winter  feeding  is  not  so  easily  reasoned  out, 
aud  yet  a  close  adherence  to  the  real  facts  of 
Bummer  feeding  is  the  best  course  to  follow. 
An  important  poiut  to  notice  is  the  great 
bulk  of  the  food  which  cattle  consume  in  the 
Summer.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  food  in 


a  condensed  form,  even  if  as  much  or  more 
of  the  nutritive  elements  are  given.  Bulk  is 
necessary,  and  must  be  supplied  by  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  hay,  straw  or  com-stalks.  It  is  im* 
portant,  beyond  first  appearances,  to  keep  a 
cow’s  stomach  full  in  order  to  keep  her  com¬ 
fortable  and  contented.  At  the  same  time, 
hay,  and  especially  straw,  contain  much  nu¬ 
tritive  material,  which'is  not  easily  digested, 
and  is  usually  lost.  This  may  be  saved  by  cut¬ 
ting  into  chaff  and  boiling,  a  question  of  rela- 
tivecost  according  to  the  number  of  cows  fed. 
The  daily  allowance  of  hay  to  each  cow 
should  be  about  25  pounds,  the  quantity 
varying  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  animal. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  laying  in  the 
Winter  supply,  that  early-cut  hay  is  by  far 
the  most  nutritious,  as  the  early  cutting  saves, 
in  a  nutritous  form,  material  which  later  on 
becomes  woody  fiber. 

The  value  of  roots  as  Winter  food  Is  so 
widely  acknowledged  that  little  need  be  said 
in  support  of  their  use.  Their  nutritive  qual¬ 
ities  are  considerable,  and  their  vegetable 
constitution  retains  their  distinctive,  natural 
moisture,  while  the  large  bulk  which  may  be 
grown  on  a  given  area  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  recommends  them  to  every  reason¬ 
ing  man.  A  crop  of  D00  bushels  of  mangel- 
wurzels  and  300  bushels  of  rutabagas  was 
raised  upon  one  acre  of  good  land  at  a  total 
cost  of  only  $55.  Fifty  pounds  of  roots  and 
20  pounds  of  hay  constitute  a  good  daily  feed 
for  milking  cows  of  average  size.  More  bay 
should  be  added  if  the  cattle  will  consume  it, 
or  its  equivalent  should  be  given  in  straw  or 
corn-stalks,  boiled  if  practicable.  Add  to  this 
ration  two  quarts  of  corn-meal,  and  almost 
the  excellence  of  a  Summer  pasture  is  at¬ 
tained.  If  the  further  addition  of  the  twe 
quarts  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  made,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  case  of  pasturing,  the  results 
will  closely  approach  the  maximum,  and  will 
prove  a  sufficient  reason  for  persevering  in 
this  diet.  The  value  of  variety  in  food 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Carrots  and  pars 
nips,  oats  and  other  grains  may  profitably 
form  an  occasional  change.  Ensilage  offers 
another  addition  to  the  bill-of-fare,  and  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  man.  The 
bugbear  of  opposition  to  this  form  of  food  has 
been  aroused  by  those  who  have  not  excluded 
the  air  from  their  silos,  and  have  thus  allowed 
fermentation  to  proceed  in  the  silo  to  the 
verge  of  decomposition,  and  sometimes  beyond 
it  This  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  purpose 
the  silo,  which  is  to  maintain  the  material 
put  into  it  in  the  state  of  freshness  in  which  it 
stood  in  the  field,  by  preventing  fermenta¬ 
tion.  The  exclusion  of  air  achieves  this  result. 
When  the  weights  are  removed  from  the  en¬ 
silage,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  an  imme¬ 
diate  fermentation  begins,  which  is  beneficial 
to  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that  alcohol  is 
formed,  and  the  food  is  unfit  to  give  to  milk¬ 
ing  cattle,  stimulating,  as  it  does,  a  system 
already  in  vigorous  action. 

Where  ensilage  is  fed  to  any  extent,  the  cat¬ 
tle  should  be  warmly  housed  and  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Summer  air  and  exercise  be  given 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  ensilage  being  really  a 
Summer  food.  Material  for  ensilage  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
animals  that  are  to  eat  it,  corn,  sorghum, 
oats.  rye.  peas,  clover  or  any  good  grass  being 
available. 

Whatever  the  system  of  feeding,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pure  water  must  be  provided.  A  cow- 
giving  20  quarts  of  milk  daily  will  drink 
from  45  to  50  quarts  of  w-ater,  and  if  she 
does  not  have  this  amonut  she  will  not  give  her 
20  quarts  of  milk.  Persuade  the  cow-s  to  drink 
all  they  can  bold,  and  the  yield  of  milk  will 
be  increased,  and  the  qualitv  remain  constant. 
Purity,  however,  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  stock  and  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  The 
drinking  water  should  not  be  too  cold — never 
ice- water— but  just  cool  enough  to  be  refresh¬ 
ing. 

Salt  is  a  part  of  the  food  which  has  to  be 
supplied.  The  best  mode  of  doing  it  is  to 
have  a  box  of  it  where  it  is  freely  accessible 
Summer  and  Winter. 

MILKING. 

Cows  should  be  milked  at  home,  at  regular 
horn’s.  Twice  a  day  is  often  enough  in  most 
cases,  but  fresh  cows  frequently  pay  for  three 
milkings  daily.  The  milking  should  be  done 
quietly,  without  sudden  word  or  action ;  cer¬ 
tainly  there  should  be  no  shouting,  loud  talk¬ 
ing  or  singing,  and  no  one  who  is  disliked  by 
the  cows  should  be  employed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  If  annoyed  or  startled,  a  cow  will 
check  the  flow  of  her  milk,  and  not  only  is 
part  of  the  milking  lost,  but  what  is  left  in 
the  udder  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
secretion.  No  dirt  or  filth  should  ever  enter  a 
milk-pail,  nor  should  milking  be  done  where 
manure  is  lying  about.  The  hands  of  the 
milker  should  be  clean  and  dry,  and  the  cow’s 
udder  should  be  clean.  While  the  former 
may  be  washed,  the  latter  is  a  more  trouble 
some  subject.  Cleanness  must  be  had  even 
if  ]the  udder  has  to  be  washed;  but  this  will 
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be  done  at  the  risk  of  a  cold  to  the  animal 
and  whenever  necessary  should  be  followed  by 
gentle  and  immediate  drying.  The  best  way 
is  to  keep  the  cows  so  clean  that  washing  will 
not  be  needed. 

CAKE  OF  THE  MILK. 

The  milk  should  be  carried  to  the  dairy  as 
soon  as  taken  from  the  cow,  and  without 
shaking  it.  for  this  diminishes  the  amount  of 
cream  which  will  rise.  Straiuiug  should  be 
doue  immediately,  before  the  cream  has  an 
opportunity  to  rise,  and  special  attention 
should  be  giveu  to  the  strainers,  which,  from 
their  office,  are  very  likely  to  become  foul. 
All  vessels  used  in  the  dairy  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  with  boiling  water.  The 
choice  between  deep  and  shallow  setting  is  a 
difficult  one  to  make,  and  depends  upon  the 
product  intended  to  be  turned  out. 

Butter  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  globules 
of  various  sizes,  and  when  milk  is  set  for 
cream,  the  globules  rise  in  the  order  of  their 
size,  the  largest  ones  first.  The  phenomena 
of  rising  cream  may  be  witnessed  by  pouring 
a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  into  a  transparent 
bottle  nearly  full  of  water,  and  shaking  the 
two  vigorously  together.  When  the  shaking 
suddenly  stopped,  the  oil  will  be  seen  rising 
small  globules,  as  butter  in  milk,  though 
much  faster. 

In  a  deep  can  as  used  in  the  system  of  deep 
setting,  the  large  globules  rise  quickly  and 
evenly,  the  distance  they  have  to  travel  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  chance  to  outstrip  the  smaller 
ones.  If  these  are  skimmed  off  before  the 
small  ones  join  them,  and  churned  by  them¬ 
selves,  they  produce  the  choicest  of  all  butter, 
if  tbe  preparatory  work  has  been  right.  If 
all  the  cream  is  allowed  to  rise  before  skim¬ 
ming,  the  butter  will  be  of  uneven  grain  due 
to  the  regular  arrangement  of  layers  of  the 
various-siz9d  globules. 

But  manv  of  the  smallest  globules  never 
i  each  the  surface  of  a  (jeep  can  on  account  of 
the  resistance  of  the  great  weight  of  milk 
above  them.  In  a  shallow  pan  the  butter 
globules  rise  large  and  small  together,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  there  is  a  more  uniform 
mixture  of  sizes  throughout  the  cream,  and 
the  resulting  butter  will  be  of  a  uniform  grain, 
though  not  equal  iu  quality  to  the  first- cream 
butter  of  the  deep-can  system.  The  proper 
temperature  of  the  milk-room  where  the 
cream  is  gathered  is  (50°,  and  it  should  never 
rise  above  65u.  At  this  point  the  cream  can 
all  be  gathered  from  any  milking  in  thirty- 
six  hours.  A  thermometer  is  a  necessity,  and 
at  the  very'  moderate  price  asked  for  such  con¬ 
veniences,  should  always  be  provided;  guess¬ 
work  does  not  answer. 

MAKING  THE  BUTTER. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  the  point, 
do  you  think*  True.  But  if  every  prelimin¬ 
ary  has  not  been  carefully  and  faithfully  at¬ 
tended  to,  no  amount  of  labor  in  the  actual 
making  of  the  butter  will  turn  out  a  good 
article. 

For  choice  butter,  the  cream  must  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  churned  before  it  sours,  having  been 
passed  through  a  proper  strainer,  if  at  all 
lumpy.  The  temperature  in  the  churn  at  the 
start  should  not  be  above  00°,  und  if  5° 
lower,  it  is  better,  for  the  action  of  churning 
will  raise  it.  But  the  room  in  which  the 
churning  is  done  ought  to  be  made  comfort¬ 
able  for  tbe  workers.  The  churn  itself  should 
be  scrupulously  cleaned  with  boiling  water 
after  every'  using,  and  again  scalded  out  just 
before  churning,  though  it  mast  be  allowed 
to  cool  down  before  the  cream  is  put  in. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  churns  in  the 
market  is  the  best.  They  are  all  good  enough 
to  allow  each  of  us  his  own  preference.  The 
office  of  the  churning  is  to  break  the  envelopes 
of  the  butter  globules,  and  the  motion  of  the 
dasher  or  churn  should  be  just  sufficient  to  do 
this  without  breaking  the  grain  of  the  butter. 
Fine  butter  is  of  a  waxy  consistency,  and  too 
much  churning  will  make  it  like  grease.  The 
old-fashioned  barrel-churn,  with  its  upright 
dasher,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  make  tbe 
best  butter,  and  I  shall  not  discard  it  until  I 
find  a  churn  which  will  excel  it.  When  the 
butter  has  formed,  stop  churning;  lift  out 
the  butter  gently,  and  wash  the  milk  out  of  it 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  but  uot  to  excess,  for 
this  destroys  the  flavor  of  the  butter  Work 
the  butter  as  little  as  possible,  hut  get  all  the 
milk  out.  Never  touch  the  butter  with  your 
hands;  ulways  use  a  ladle.  One  ounce  of  salt 
to  two  pounds  of  butter,  is  enough  when  the 
butter  is  for  immediate  use.  For  Winter  but¬ 
ter  use  nearly  twice  as  much,  about  four 
ounces  to  five  pounds. 

When  the  cattle  are  properly  fed  no  artifi¬ 
cial  color  wilt  be  needed.  The  expedients  for 
covering  up  a  lack  of  coru-meal  are  only  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  ought  QOt  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  If  pails  are  used  for  pack 
ing.  select  only  such  wood  as  is  odorless.  Tin 
pails  and  earthenware  jars  make  excellent 
packages,  because  they  may  be  made  so 
thoroughly  clean. 

U  remains  poyy  only  to  sell  the  product,  but 


this  is  already  half-done  if  the  dairy  work  has 
not  been  slighted.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short;  of  the  best,  and  the  market 
will  soon  reveal  its  interest  in  your  work. 


Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


ONE  KIND  OF  HOME  INFLUENCE. 


It  is  a  part  of  every  woman’s  duty  to  dress 
neatly  and  becomingly  at  home. 

Whatever  outside  duties  woman  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform,  she  is  the  centre  of 
the  home  circle.  On  her  depends  largely  the 
attractiveness  Of  the  home,  and  no  woman 
has  a  right  to  dim  its  brightness  or  lessen  her 
power  by  being  careless  concerning  her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

It  may  seem  like  a  bold  assertion,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that,  a  woman  who  is  always 
neatly  dressed  is  able  to  exercise  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  thau  one  who  is  the  reverse. 

The  well-dressed  woman  is  more  attractive 
to  the  eye,  and  the  eye  is  one  of  the  main  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  heart. 

Other  things  being  equal  her  influence  is 
more  potent  than  her  neighbors,1  whose  repu¬ 
tation  of  dressing  “just  as  it  happens11  at  home 
in  some  indefinable  way  casts  a  shade  over 
whatever  virtues  she  may  possess.  A  woman 
neatly  dressed  is  ready  for  emergencies.  The 
chance  caller  and  the  unexpected  guest  finds 
her  ready  to  receive  them.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  ne  *essity  for  looking  well  at  home 
exists  in  the  home  itself.  To  the  members  of 
our  own  family  circle  we  owe  our  first  duty, 
A  tidy  well-arranged  home  is  very  inviting  to  a 
tired  man  and  tho  charm  is  Lightened  if  she 
who  presides  over  the  home  is  neat  and  tidy 
also.  And  perhaps  some  who  are  ever  study- 
ing  the  subject  of  how  to  keep  the  boys  at 
home  evenings  would  flud  the  problem  half 
solved  if  they  gave  a  proper  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  home  dress. 

The  woman  who  is  both  mistress  and  ser¬ 
vant,  as  very  many  housekeepers  are.  is  con¬ 
stantly'  met  by  the  temptation  to  neglect  her 
own  adornment  and  sacrifice  her  own  tastes 
and  wishes  to  the  numberless  demands  upon 
her  time  and  strength.  Of  course  to  a  busy 
woman  every  moment  is  precious,  yet  a  few 
spent  in  freshening  the  toilet  will  scarcely  be 
missed  and  somehow  one  feels  rested,  and  the 
work  goes  easier  for  it. 

The  habit  of  dressing  neatly  at  home  like  all 
other  habits,  is  st  rengthened  by  practice,  and 
if  a  girl  is  early  taught  that  neatness  in  dress 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  she  will  prac¬ 
tice  it  almost  unconsciously. 

It  should  be  made  a  part  of  a  girl’s  home 
training — not  only'  the  duty'  but  the  method. 
Let  the  child  understand  that  it  is  to  please 
others  rather  than  to  win  admiration  for  her¬ 
self  and  it  will  but  help  to  make  her  thought¬ 
ful. 

This  is  a  subject  svliich  concerns  us  all,  and 
if  we  give  the  matter  the  thought  which  it  de¬ 
serves  we  shall  see  its  importance  moreelearly 

If  we  hold  up  the  mirror  of  theory  in  which 
to  view  our  practice  no  doubt  many  of  us  will 
find  imperfections  which  need  only  be  seen  to 
be  remedied,  .So  we  shall  be  helped  thereby, 
our  homes  made  brighter,  and  our  families 
happier. 


A  STORMY  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  sitting-room  at  Uncle  Norman’s  present¬ 
ed  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  war  of  elements 
outside.  It  was  a  plain  farmer’s  home  but 
peace  and  content  seemed  to  prevade  the  air. 
The  room  itself  is  worthy  of  a  passing  men¬ 
tion.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  pretty 
striped  rag  carpet,  and  the  walls  were  papered 
with  a  small  flowered  modest  paper,  while  here 
and  there  an  oil  painting  or  an  engraving  of 
fine  stock  was  hung,  while  family  photographs 
framed  made  an  agreeable  variety,  A  long 
shelf  at  one  side  of  the  room,  orname  ted  with 
a  neat  lambrequin,  held  the  vases  and  other 
Christmas  gifts  of  the  last  holiday.  A  desk 
well  filled  with  books  and  an  organ  were  in 
appropriate  corners.  A  large  center  table 
was  covered  with  papers  and  periodicals. 
Shakespeare  aud  Scott  occupied  conspicuous 
places  near  a  large  volume  of  the  last  Census  Re¬ 
ports.  Uncle  Norman  himself  sat  at  one  side, 
his  comfortable  arctics  close  at  hand,  ready 
for  use  at  chore  time;  his  spectacles  on  his 
nose  was  looking  over  the  last  agricultural 
paper  and  now  and  then  passing  his  verdict 
on  some  of  the  articles  that  met  his  eye. 
Aunt  Jane  sat  near  by  helping  her  ten-year- 
old  boy  to  study  out  a  geographical  enigma 
iu  which  he  was  much  interested.  An  older 
boy  with  a  thoughtful  face  was  plodding 
carefully  through  the  mazes  of  decimal 
fractions;  while  the  young  daughter  of  the 
house  was  busily  engaged  iu  arranging  oblong 
blocks  of  bright  colored  merinoee  in  a  brick¬ 
work  pattern  for  a  sofa  pillow. 


The  gray  cat  purred  sleepily  on  the  home 
made  rug.  The  fire  roared  and  snapped  in 
the  huge  stove,  as  if  bidding  defiance  to  the 
fierce  storm  that  raged  outside.  “O  how  I 
love  a  stormy  day!11  said  little  ten- year-old  as 
he  looked  up  from  his  completed  puzzle.  “I 
like  to  go  to  school;  but  when  it.  snows  and 
blows  so  that  you  can't  go  it  is  so  nice  to  have 
a  good  time  at  home:”  and  he  sallied  out  of 
the  room,  aud  presently  the  sound  of  cracking 
hickory  nuts  came  from  the  kitchen,  telling 
his  next  amusement.  Thus  pleasantly  passed 
the  worst  storm  of  the  season  so  far,  at  Uncle 
Norman’s,  and  similarly  in  many  a  plain  but 
happy  country  home.  B.  c.  d. 

Three  ladies andgentlemen  recently  walked 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  from  the  Glen 
House,  made  a  sled  of  barrel  staves,  and  coasted 
down. 

- »  >-+ - 

Mrs.  McElroy,  the  President’s  sister,  is 
very  popular  in  W  ashiugton.  She  has  a  bright, 
sweet,  sunny  face,  and  very  quiet  manners. 
IShe  has  the  gift  of  remembering  faces  and 

names.  She  dresses  very  modestly. 

- 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  does  not  pay 
much  attention  to  fashion  in  her  toilette,  but 
she  is  always  dressed  like  a  lady  and,  far  from 
being  plain,  her  face  is  fair,  refined,  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  if  not  positively  handsome. 

- - 

At  her  coronation  the  new  Queen  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  who  is  young  and  pleasing,  wore  a 
gown  of  ivory  satin  heavily  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  a  train  of  dark  crimson  velvet,  also 
gold  embtoidery,  fell  from  her  shoulders  and 
was  borne  by  six  officers  of  state.  Although 
her  face  was  calm,  her  hands  trembled  like 
aspen  leaves. 


Dxnitfstic  Ccottoim} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  NEW 
CEMENT. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  door  bell  rang,  and  presently  the  house¬ 
maid  announced,  “Mr.  Williams  w'ould  like  to 
see  you  ”  I  fouud  Mr.  Williams  to  be  a  stran¬ 
ger,  a  tall,  .full  bearded,  iron-gray  haired, 
mau,  wearing  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses,  a  large 
diamond  in  his  shirt  front,  a  shining  silk  hat, 
and  good  broadcloth.  No  sigu  of  being  a 
book  agent.  Just  how  he  made  kuown  his 
business  I  do  not  remember  in  detail,  but  it 
was  doue  in  a  very  adroit  fashion,  so  that  I 
was  led  to  regard  his  visit  as  a  favor  for 
which  I  should  tie  duly  grateful,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  inestimable  cement  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  my  attention.  He  theu  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  me  a  large  number  of  testimo¬ 
nials  to  its  unequaled  qualities  from  the  more 
prominent  women  in  my  neighborhood,  and  I 
was  quite  entertained  with  their  literary 
efforts  in  its  praise.  And  all  the  time  I  was 
wonderiug  where  he  earned  the  cement. 
Finally  he  slipped  his  hand  in  the  capacious 
pocket  of  his  top-coat.,  and  drew  out  a  small 
pasteboard  box,  which  held  the  great  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  age — the  invention  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  china  in  England,  Newton  by  name, 
who  was  worth  six  millions  of  dollars,  but  who 
refused  to  put  this  cement  in  the  “trade”  to 
prevent  counterfeits  from  being  palmed  off 
u|>on  the  public,  etc. ;  also  that  he,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  was  the  only  agent  for  it  in  the  United 
States.  He  only  sold  it  as  he  called  at  ladies’ 
houses,  and  there  was  no  place  where  they 
could  send  and  buy  it.  It  must  be  taken 
from  him  when  he  had  the  goodness  to  call, 
or  it  could  not  be  secured.  Aud  what  were 
its  qualities?  Absolutely  water-proof  and 
fire-proof,  and  it  would  meud  wood,  china, 
glass  and  silver,  so  that  the  articles  would  be 
as  good  as  new,  and  show  no  signs  of  tho 
meuding.  It  was  not  stick}',  like  stratena, 
and  could  be  quickly  applied,  and  if  the 
mended  vessel  were  filled  at  once  wfith  boiling 
water,  it  could  immediately  be  used.  Theu 
followed  numerous  accounts  of  the  things 
mended  with  it  by  Mrs.  Williams— before  she 
died;  how,  wnen  the  last  pudding  dish  wus 
split  and  company  was  coming,  the  dish  was 
quickly  put  together  and  the  pudding  baked 
in  it.  Had  I  not  something  I  would  like  to 
have  mended?  Yes,  certainly,  a  bushel  or 
two  of  brokeu  wares. 

But  would  it  mend  granite- ware,  this  won¬ 
derful  discovery— the  light,  dainty  granite- 
ware  utensils  that  give  to  cooking  a  new  ease 
aud  charm — the  granite  ware  that  tne  tin¬ 
smith  aul  the  blacksmith  and  the  general 
tinker  all  say  cannot  be  mended?  “  Oh,  yes,” 
came  the  assuring  reply,  “it  will  mend  that 
perfectly.”  I  thought  of  my  “lovely”  soup 
kettle,  that  had  iu  its  side  a  hole  big  enough 
to  let  your  little  Huger  through  -  all  good  but 
that  hole,  and  it  hud  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
But  how  much  did  Mr.  Williams  ask  for  the 
cement?  Out  of  the  box  came  two  tiny  white 


bottles,  one  containing  a  fluid,  and  the  other  a 
white  powder,  to  be  mixed,  forming  a  thin 
mortar,  price  two  dollars-aud-a-hulf !  “Al¬ 
together  too  much,”  I  rejoined.  “Oh,  no; 
many  ladies  who  knew  its  value,  would  not 
be  without  it  if  it  cost  five  times  that.”  Mean¬ 
time,  the  maid  had  brought,  iu  various  broken 
wares  to  be  experimented  on.  One  was  a 
tureen,  broken  nearly  in  two;  a  china  cup, 
with  a  handle  off,  a  pudding  d  ish,  that  leaked ; 
some  broken  plates.  But  the  soup  kettle  could 
not  be  found.  Turning  a  goblet  upside  down, 
he  poured  out  a  few  drops  of  liquid  aud  a 
“shake”  or  two  of  the  powder,  mixed  them 
with  his  forefinger,  and  touched  the  edges  of 
the  broken  pieces.  Into  the  cracks  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  dish  ho  rubbed  the  mortar.  Asking  for 
boiling  water,  he  filled  the  mended  tureen  and 
the  pudding-dish.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
emptied  them,  aud  pronounced  them  ready 
for  use.  1  begau  to  feel  that  I  might  as  well 
part  with  two  dollars-aud-a-half  gracefully 
as  otherwise,  although  longing  greatly  for  the 
soup-kettle.  Mr.  Williams  assured  me  that  I 
could  meud  it  as  well  as  he— any  child,  even 
could,  aud  telling  me  how,  he  pocketed  his 
money  and  left  the  remnant  of  the  materials 
he  had  used.  “  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted,”  1  repeated  to  myself,  as  his  stately 
figure  moved  away,  aud  l  felt  a  certain  kind 
of  satisfaction  iu  realizing  that  I  had  been 
humbugged  with  my  eves  open. 

The  mended  tureen  remained  in  constant 
use,  and  now,  after  four  months,  it  seems  as 
good  as  ever.  But  four  or  five  days  after  the 
man’s  departure,  I  took  up  the  tea-cup  he  had 
mended,  aud  the  handle  came  off!  It  made 
me  feel  very  uueertaiu  in  regard  to  my  wares. 
Finally  the  soup  kettle  was  fouud,  and  I  has¬ 
tened  to  mend  it  according  to  directions,  and 
at  once  tilled  it  with  hot  water  aud  used  it 
constantly  for  a  week  to  1  eat  water  in.  Theu 
it  was  turned  upside  down,  aDd  laid  aside  for 
a  month.  When  again  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  it  leaked.  I  rneoded  it  over,  and  set  it 
away  to  dry  for  four  days.  The  mortar  dried, 
cracked,  and  served  no  purpose,  I  mended  it 
the  third  time,  filled  it  with  hot  water  as  at 
first,  and  it  was  used  for  heating  water  con¬ 
tinuously  for  ten  days.  When  it  again  gave 
out,  I  mended  it  still  another  time,  until  I  had 
nearly  exhausted  my  two-dollars-and  a-half 
on  it,  aud  it  again  gave  out.  Then  I  set  it 
away,  aud  declared  that  1  would  like  to  see 
Mr.  Williams. 

Meantime.  I  had  mended  a  number  of  other 
things,  filling  some  with  hot  water  at  once, 
and  placing  others  away  to  dry  gradually  for 
a  few  days.  The  first  to  come  apart  was  a 
platter,  the  next  a  butter  plate,  and  finally  a 
vegetable  dish.  Some  pieces  have  been  as 
much  a  success  as  the  tureen.  For  mending 
fine  china,  glass,  lamp  .shades,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  l  believe  this  cemeut  to  be  very 
good.  But  for  ordinary  kitchen-ware,  I  do 
not  think  it  an  “economy”  to  invest  in  it.  I 
have  written  thus  briefly  of  my  experience 
with  it,  as  some  of  you  will  doubtless  receive 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Williams  ‘‘in  the  Spring,” 
and  you  may  know  what  to  rely  upon  if  he 
volunteers  to  mend  your  granite-ware,  give 
him  the  chance,  and  report  after  three  months. 

P.  S. — The  "successful"  tureen,  written 
about  in  the  foregoing,  has  since  come  apart. 
What  cau  one  conclude  but  that  this  costly, 
and  wonderful  new  cemeut,  is  but  a  sorry  fail¬ 
ure?  If  any  reader  of  the  foregoing  is  willing 
to  accept  my  experience  in  lieu  of  her  own, 
she  will  save  thereby  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
and  a  sense  of  having  been  cleverly  cheated, 
which  is  not  so  easily  estimated. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Charity  Sweet¬ 
heart’s  ‘ 1  reverie”  in  one  of  the  Jauuary num¬ 
bers  of  the  Rural,  aud  although  I  very  much 
doubt,  the  reality  of  such  a  person,  i  would 
like  to  say  a  wold  to  the  many  f aimers’ 
daughters,  who,  like  Charity  Sweetheart,  in 
isolated  country  homes,  are  lougiug  for  a 
higher  intellectual  life,  and  who  amid  their 
uever-ending  round  of  daily  work,  aud  the 
most  uncongenial  surroundings  for  tho  growth 
of  such  a  life,  are  striving  to  improve  them¬ 
selves,  and  obtain  some  degree  of  culture  by 
devoting  a  few  moments  of  each  day  to  read¬ 
ing  and  study.  Of  all  such  i  would  ask  if  they 
have  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle?  For 
they  must  have  heard  of  that,  wonderful  or¬ 
ganization.  with  its 80,000  students,  the  man¬ 
lier  rapidly  increasing  each  year.  It  is  a  sort 
of  “Home  College, ’’  and  is  very  useful  iu  pro¬ 
moting  habits  of  study  aud  reading  by  one’s- 
self,  aud  is  designed  for  persons  situated  just 
as  Charity  Sweetheart  is,  who  find  it  “diffi¬ 
cult  to  study  without  a  master.”  The  reading 
is  laid  out  for  each  week,  mouth,  and  year, 
with  questions  aud  answers,  and  is  explained 
nud  simplified  by  copious  notes.  To  quote 
from  one  of  its  text  books:  “  It  is  a  school  for 
those  v  ho,  conscious  of  their  needs,  earnestly 
desire  tbe  highest  culture  possible  for  them. 
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It  seeks  to  give  broad  and  general  views  of  all 
the  realms  of  knowledge;  to  encourage  study; 
to  bring  the  multitude  in  contact  with  the 
most  gifted,  vigorous,  and  brilliant  iutellects 
on  the  continent,  and  to  open  the  way  to 
knowledge,  so  that  the  masses  in  shop,  count¬ 
ing-room,  store,  kitchen,  parlor,  may  walk  on 
the  higher  plane,  and  live  with  a  nobler  aim, 
continually  seeking  increase  of  power  with 
increase  of  knowledge.” 

It  embraces  literature,  history,  art,  science, 
and,  iu  fact,  treats  ol’  all  subjects  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  intellectual  world.  Ry  de 
voting  40  minutes  a  day  toreadiugaud  study, 
this  course  can  be  accomplished,  nud  at  the 
end  of  four  years  a  diploma  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  read  the  books  required,  and 
passed  examination  upon  them.  If  auy  peo¬ 
ple  wisli  information  on  this  subject,  by 
writing  to  Miss  K.  F.  lvimlin.il,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  (Secretary  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.)  a  circular 
will  be  sent  them  explaining  this  organization, 
its  object,  course  of  readiug,  steps  necessary 
to  be  taken  to  become  a  member,  etc. 

pear  Charity  Sweethearts,  do  not  let  this 
longing  for  self-improvement  die  out,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dull,  prosaic  life  many  of  you  arc 
called  to  lead.  \Yre  know  that  presiding  at 
the  butchering  and  assisting  in  the  sausage 
making  are  not  conducive  to  aspiriug 
thoughts  or  “flights  of  fancy  free,”  but  if  our 
lot  is  cast  in  these  places  let  us  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  try  to  take  as  much  interest  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  those  very  common-place  affairs,  and 
not  despise  those  who  have  endeavored  to 
lighten  oar  labor  by  giving  us  recipes  for 
the  bast  methods  of  “trying  lard  and  for 
sausage  meat.”  When  we  see  the  minds  of 
our  friends  so  taken  up  with  their  wood-haul¬ 
ing  and  pig-ldlling,  their  rag-carpet-making 
and  patchwork  pieeemg,  let  us  not  consider 
ourselves  superior  beings  fit  for  some  higher 
sphere,  whom  oven  unkindly  fate  has  placed  m 
such  uncongenial  surroundings;  but  let.  us  be 
humbly  thankful  that  to  us  has  been  unfolded  u 
nobler  plan  of  life,  and  remember  that  Mac¬ 
aulay  has  said;  “I  would  rather  be  a  poor 
man  in  a  garret  with  a  love  for  reading,  than 
a  king  who  did  not  care  for  books.” 

In  Charity’s  *'  reverie”  she  speaks  of  Doro¬ 
thy's  death  in  Ike  Marvel’s  ••  Farm  at  Edge 
wood”  with  a  pity  almost  too  deop  for  words; 
and  that  her  flowers  “  bloom  on”  after  she 
who  loved  so  well  was  gone,  she  considers  as 
the  bitterest  “  mockery.”  If  this  life  were  the 
end  of  all,  we  might  justly  regard  such  death 
with  this  heart-breaking  pathos,  but  when  we 
remember  that  this  life  is  not  all,  only  a  vast 
school  in  which  to  prepare  for  that  which  is 
to  come,  and  which  will  be  everlasting,  where 
all  the  Dorothies  who  have  been  faithful,  who 
have  worked,  and  vainly  hoped  and  lunged 
for  so  mueh  in  this  world,  will  receive  the 
fame  and  honor  which  is  their  due,  such  deaths 
do  not  seem  such  pitiful  facts. 

The  German  poet,  Schiller,  has  sung  of  this 
in  words  of  inexpressible  strength  and  comfort 
to  those  who,  iu  the  faithful  performance  of 
daily  duty,  think  that  their  life  is  reaching 
no  great  ends ; 

“  What  shall  I  Uo  to  be  forever  known? 

Thy  Uuty  ever. 

This  dlil  full  mauy  who  yet  slept  unknown, 

Oh.'  never,  never! 

Thlukest  thou,  perchance  that  they  remain  unknown 
Whom  thou  knowest  not? 

Bv  angel  trumps  In  heaven  their  praise  is  blown. 
Divine  their  lot. 

What  shall  I  do  to  gain  eternal  life? 

Discharge  aright 

The  simple  dues  with  whieh  each  day  Is  rife; 

Yea,  with  thy  might. 

E’er  a  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise. 

Life  will  he  Med. 

While  lie  who  ever  acts  as  conscience  erles. 

Shall  live  though  dead.” 

MARGARET  D.  CLARKE. 


A  REPLY, 

I  have  waited  for  some  farmer’s  wife  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet  cast  by  *•  Fermented 
Maid,”  and  since  none  has  done  so,  l,  a  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter,  would  like  to  tell  her  of  a  home 
on  a  farm  where  nil  is  not  discord  ami  discon¬ 
tent.  Farmer  D.  lives  in  Connecticut,  ami  2S 
years  ago  purchased  a  farm  ofr’O  acres,  which 
by  dint  cf  hard  labor  and  economy,  both  in¬ 
doors  and  out,  lie  in  tluio  paid  lor,  and  when 
opportunity  offered,  bought  still  more,  until 
now  ne  owns  200  acres  of  the  most  productive 
land  in  the  town.  When  l  said  he  worked 
hard  und  practiced  economy,  1  did  not  mean 
he  was  stingy;  for  he  thinks  one  who  fears  to 
buy  the  best  and  i.lwuys  plenty,  loses  iu  the 
end,  lie  says  one  reason  why  so  many  far¬ 
mers  make  hardly  enough  to  live  upon  is  be¬ 
cause  they  hire  only  one  man  to  help,  and  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  raise  enough  to  pay  his  own  wages, 
support  the  family,  and  supply  the  “Boss” 
with  rum  und  tobacco..  Farmer  D.,  on  the 
other  hand,  hires  three  men  the  entire  year, 
sometimes  four,  and  extra  help  during  the 
busier  seasons,  and  so  raises  enough  to  live  in 
comfort,  and,  not  using  cither  rum  or  tobacco, 
he  has  considerable  for  luxuries.  Ills  v\ if© and 
daughters  work  (and  where  can  you  Hud  a 
home  worthy  of  the  name  where  wife  sad 


THE  RURAL  REW-YORKER. 


daughters  do  not  And  work  to  be  done?)  and 
you  never  hear  them  say:  “  They  don’t  care  if 
Father  does  like  pies,  etc.,  let  him  go  with¬ 
out.”  Their  home,  which  they  helped  to  beau¬ 
tify,  is  filled  with  flowers,  birds,  music,  and 
books,  papers,  and  magazines  help  to  improve 
and  cultivate  their  minds.  Wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  their  own  horse  and  carriage.  Now 
who  can  say  they  are  to  be  pitied  because  they 
live  on  a  farm?  You  may  say  this  is  a  farmer 
with  plenty  of  means.  True,  he  has  now,  but 
he  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 
any  one  who  will  always  fellow  his  rule  will 
find  farms  and  farm  life  not  quite  so  degrad¬ 
ing  as  Fermented  Maid  would  have  us  think 
them.  Buy  of  the  best,  and  pay  for  it;  work 
yourself;  be  careful  of  things  purchased,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  always  be  cheerful.  I  know 
whereof  1  write,  for  I  am 

ONE  OF  FARMER  D.’S  DAUGHTERS. 


DISH  WASHING. 


Though  many  do  uot  find  “pearls  in  dish 
water,”  yet  we  know  that  some  do  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  dish-washing.  When  my  little  “  maid- 
of-all-work”  came  to  make  ter  home  with  me, 
she  had  much  to  learn,  and,  like  most  girls, 
had  no  particular  love  for  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  duty.  I  told  her,  however,  that  it  she 
would  follow  my  directions  implicitly,  iu  less 
than  a  month  she  would  love  the  work  which 
then  seemed  so  distasteful.  As  the  modus 
opernndi  might  benefit  others,  I  will  give  it, 
believiug  that  every  duty  pertaining  to  the 
house-keeper  may  be  made  pleasant,  if  set 
about  in  the  right  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
all  milk  dishes  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  scalded.  This  being  attended  to  at  once, 
their  removal  give  more  room,  and  the  same 
water  is  useful  for  soaking  tne  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  pots,  pans,  etc.,  etc.  Next,  place  on  the 
stove  a  large  tin  dish-pan  (containing  soap,  or 
pearline  anil  water),  into  which  slip  the  plates 
as  the  table  is  cleared:  then  gather  all  knives, 
spoons  and  forks  These  should  be  washed 
a nd  polished  before  commencing  on  the  dishes. 
Now  remove  to  the  table  and  wash  from  the 
water  containing  soap  with  a  clean,  clear 
water,  from  which  stand  perpendicularly  to 
drain  in  alarge  tray,  remembering  always  to 
use  in  washing  a  tooth-brush  (kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose)  about  all  handl  s,  and  cat  glass-ware. 
We  find  the  tray  a  great  advantage,  it  so 
greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  drying.  After 
each  piece  has  found  its  appropriate  niche  in 
the  closet  or  pantry,  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  pots  and  kettles,  when,  lo!  a  few-  vigorous 
scrapes  with  a  broad  oyster  shell  removes  the 
loosened  particles,  and  after  one  more  wash 
in  the  water  with  which  we  have  rinsed  our 
cup  towels,  the  dreaded  dish- washing  is  over. 


SALLY  LU.NN. 

Two  eggs,  two  cups  sweet  milk,  u  little  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cream-of-tartar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda  and  flour  lo  make  a  stiff  batter. 

MRS.  J.  E  E. 


THE  FEMALE  FAULT-FINDING 
SOCIETY. 


It  seems  to  me  from  the  late  tone  of  the 
Domestic  Department  in  the  Rural  that 
there  is  danger  of  its  developing  into  a  Female 
Fault  Fiudiug  Society.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  notice  a  slight  modification  iu  that  line  iu 
the  last  issues.  Not  that  the  overworked  wife 
of  the  farmer  has  not  often  good  reason  for  find¬ 
ing  fault,  but  is  the  busbaud  always  to  blame 
for  this?  By  uo  means.  In  this  country,  w  here 
help  is  so  scarce,  we  know  that  many  times  he 
would  provide  a  woman  to  help,  if  money 
would  secure  her;  or,  better  still,  he  would 
himseli  turn  iu  and  help,  it  ic  were  uot  that  the 
busy  se  eon  of  the  housewife  is  equally  busy 
with  the  farmer.  Now  1  see  these  poor  wives 
smile  at  the  idea  of  a  clumsy  farmer  in  the 
kitchen,  and  your  smile  may  broaden  into  a 
laugh,  when  I  tell  you  I  would  rather  have 
my  husband  to  assist  me  about  general  house¬ 
work  than  any  woman  1  know  of.  Further¬ 
more,  In-  is  uot  cluuisy,  although  be  was  reared 
at  the  plow-handle.  > either  is  he  a  dolt  nor 
sluggard  about  his  own  affairs,  being  equally 
skillful  iu  managiug  the  most  modern  ma¬ 
chines  uml  in  arranging  the  table  as  neatly 
and  tastily  a>  any  woman.  Nor  does  he  scorn 
to  do  more  meniat  services,  such  as  drossiog 
fowls,  paring  vegetables  and  fruits;  he  even 
makes  beds  nud  sweeps  floors  when  necessary, 
though  be  doeso  t  fancy  dish -washing.  Aud 
as  tor  wash-day,  he  L  better  than  Frauk  Sul 
nail's  soap.  “O  !”  some  one  says,  “sAie  is  a 
bride  that  will  so  n  bo  old.”  On  the  contrary, 
1  am  the  mother  of  two  children,  in  tin-  care 
of  whom  my  husband  is  equally  skillful,  dress¬ 
ing  them  often  of  mornings  as  deftly  as  most 
mothers.  Pray  do  not  suppose  1  so  impose  on 
good  umure  as  to  require  all  this  of  him  when 
I  am  well  aud  fully  able  to  do  it  myself,  Al¬ 
though  some  days  1  get  very  tireu  and  some- 
times  "blue,”  still  1  am  a  farmer’s  very  happy 
wjfe.  “JUSTICE.’ 


HomlortP*  Arid  r lion pli pie. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure  thntthe  word  ’•Uormoum’s” 
is  on  the  wrapper,  Nope  »re genuine  uuinnjt 
H.-dtia, 


gftissrfUatifattSi 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Sedentary  habits,  mental  worry,  nervous 
excitement,  excess  or  imprudence  in  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking,  and  various  oilier  causes, 
induce  Constipation  followed  by  general 
derangement  of  tbo  liver,  kidneys,  and 
stomach,  in  which  the  disorder  of  each 
organ  Increases  tint  infirmity  of  the  others. 

The  immediate  results  are  Loss  of  A  ppe¬ 
tite.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Heart  burn,  Flat¬ 
ulence,  Dizziness,  Sick  Headaches,  failure 
of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  distressing 
sense  of  weight  and  fullness  in  the  stomach, 
and  increased  (  ostivencss.  all  of  which  are 
known  under  one  head  as  Dyspepsia. 

In  every  instance  where  1  his  disease  does 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
blood,  Ayer’s  Pills  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  to  effect  a  cure.  Those  eases 
not  amenable  to  the  curative  influence  of 
Ayer’s  I'iLr.8  alone  will  Certainly  yield  if 
the  Pills  are  aided  by  the  powerful  blood- 
purifying  properties  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  longer 
treatment  of  their  malady  is  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  of  cure  it  becomes. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  action,  - 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.  Temporary 
palliatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  Tim 
iil ful  activity  into  which  the  enfeebled 
stomach  is  spurred  by  “bitters,”  and  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants,  is  inevitably  followed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  the  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

“Costivcness,  induced  by  my  sedentary 
habits  of  life,  became  chronic';  Ayer’s  Pills 
afforded  me  speedy  relief.  Their  occasional  use 
has  since  kept  me  all  right.”  IIeiimaxn  Bking- 
HOFF,  Hiewark,  JY1,  J. 

“I  was  induced  to  try  Ateji’s  Pills  as  a 
remedy  for  Indigestion,  Constipation,  and 
Headache,  from  which  I  had  long  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer.  I  found  their  action  easy,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  They  have  benefited  me  more 
than  all  the  medicines  ever  before  tried.”  M.  V. 
Watson,  IS-  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

“They  have  entirely  corrected  the  costive 
habit,  and  vastly  improved  my  general  health." 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Harlows,  Jtlauta,  6a. 

“The  most  effective  and  Ihc  easiest  physic  I 
have  ever  found.  One  dose  will  quickly  move 
my  bowels  and  free  my  head  from  pain."  W.  L 
Page,  JHchmonti,  To. 

“A  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys¬ 
pepsia.  and  Neuralgia  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  AVer's  Pills  have  benefited  me  more 
than  any  medics  no  I  have  ever  taken.”  P.  K. 
Rogers,  Seed  more.  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

“For  Dyspepsia  they  arc  invaluable.”  J.  T. 
IIaves,  J Uxia,  Texas. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr,  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Low  ell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


A*  JkT,o\  pfTl'.nrrtsChotce  chromes,  yonr  name  In 
Dll  J  a  f?rett-v  type,  post-paid.  10c.  25 

Hew  .trie  fruit  or  noel-  A  ”*«.?  gold  edge  cards  lde.  Hid 
et  knife,  nr  »  oW  ring,  ■  den  name  cards  1 2  for  20c.  500 
fr.e  with  » loe.  ooi«r.  ■other  styles  Big  pay  to  agents. 

(A  - - ■  send  tie.  for  terms  and  sample 

J.  I  wtwA  to  canvas  with. 

Cm3  Wsrti,  Xeridea,  Conn. 

PATENTS 

CARDS.  50  assorted  Chromes  tnewi  with  name  and 
5  latest  songs,  toe.  Capitol  Card  Co.,  Hartford.  CL 

CRAZY  PATCHWORK  S2%3S 

New  Hit..:.,  ft  the  t'riffimtvre ,)/  the  -sVt  fatchworkcrare) 
for  »  dollar  ;.»oiiec  of  b*4utlfttlSJlkif"r  Pst.-Uwsrk,  6  .<,<  a ages  a A 
Embroidery  Slik,  Aborted  color* 3£Ov.  a  iwctage,  t>  package -»$! 

M  /\  New  Style  Imported  Chroroo  Cards:  beauties. 
LLi  I  try  them:  name  on,  10c.  Elegant  premiums  for 
Agents.  -ETNA  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

_  R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Pate-o  4tt’vs.  Washington,  D. C. 


We  wV.i  send  yon  a  watch  or  a  chum 
BY  MAIl  OR  EXPRESS.  O.  O  D„  to  be 
examined  beforeyiayluc  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Sriiii  W  item  vV  **aa..*t*o  AduiM 

tTJMO&RD  AMtRICAH  CQ 


2MTH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  «. 

BY  IVXAIIj  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Exhausted  Vitality.  Nervous  anil  Physical  Debility, 
Premature  Decline  in  man  and  the  untold  miseries 
that  flesh  ts  Heir  to.  «c,,*c.  A  hook  for  every  man . 
young,  middle-aged  aud  old  It  contains  125  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  acute  and  chronic  disease*,  each  one  of 
which  Is  Invaluable.  So  found  hy  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  is  years  Is  such  as  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  ot  any  physician.  A* •  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  tnu.sfln.  embossed  com ers,  full  gilt, 
guars <Mvcd  to  hf  a  liner  work  in  every  sense  me 
ehatilcal.  literary  and  professional-  than  any  other 
work  sold  tn  tills  country  for  k’i.30,  or  the  money  w  ill 
Ik?  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  St. in  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  Scents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  otttccrsof  which  he  refers. 

This  book  should  tic  read  by  the  young  tor  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  Uie  a  filleted  for  relief.  It  will  benefit 
till.  London  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  memts  r  of  society  to  whom  this  book 
will  uot  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.— A»idi»i»a«r. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medtr  il  Institute, or  Dr  W.TL 
Parker.  No  l  Rulfineh  Nlroet,  Boston,  Maes.,  who  may 
be  consulted  "it  all  dheas.-*  requiring  skill  aud  expo- 
perlejico.  Chronic  und  uftstlufite  wti  a  Y  'll* 
cases  that  have  t  ttflliNl  tho  skill  uf  HLaJi  -i|I 
of  her  phy  sictuji-i  g  auv-t  liilfy  such  TTT'Vfcti’T  1? 
treated  successfully  ,;jfhout  an  A  It  A  ilTirb 4- 
Instance  pf  fftiturtL 


PRANG’S  EISTER  CARDS. 

Easter  CAROL  CARDS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


3  FAY’S  CELEBRATED! 

2  WATER-PROOF 

i  MANILLA  ROOFING 

—  Jtese.nbles  fine  leather;  for  Roofs,  Outside 
Walls,  and  Inside  m  %  iw  of  Master. /  Very  l 
w  strong  and  durable.  l>  >gue  with  testimo- 
■  maraud  aamnles  FMi.r.,  Established  1866. 

■*  H.  H.  FA  Y  A-  l  <>.,  den,  \.j. 


ALABASTINE! 


FOR  FINISHING  WALLS  AM)  CEILINGS. 


Is  the  most  durable  and  economical  material  known. 
It  Is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  is  rapidly  superseding 
Kalsomlne  and  other  wall  finish  Manufactured  Ina 
variety  of  beautiful  tints,  and  can  be  applied  bv  any 
one.  If  not  fnr  sale  In  your  neighborhood,  se'nd  to 
ALABASTINE  CO.,  :2  Burling  Slip,  X.  Y„  39  Pearl  St. 
Boston,  or  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


ionSTPSUM 

THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

CiAYCC’i  LAND  PLASTER  has 
—  bo^rtrabic  recorii  c»f  \  of  a  cen- 

£ury  Contains  Phoxptifttp  of  Unie.  Gives  tho 
F  i ant  an  early  start,  iru  prove*  quality  and  increases 
yj*  a  33  per  too*  Low  fr*i*hfc=.  to  all  points. 
Pamphlets  ard  Farmer*?  .Meinonindunr 
Hook  t*  R  KK.  ftwnfljpowfatge tolicit^cL  Address 
f  A  vna  PDA^TlSt  CO., Union 


WE  ARE  CONSTANT  BUYERS  OF 

TURKEY  FEATHERS, 

best  long  down  from  under  the  wings.  For  white  we 
pay  triple  price  of  gray.  For  further  particulars 
samples  and  price,  please  apply  to 

JOHN  IIAWLOWm  <V  CO., 

3  Great  June,  S*t.,  N.  Y. 


HOP.T  HAND  INSTITUTE,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Situa¬ 
tions  procured-  Stenographers  supplied .  without 
charge.  Standard  Type-writers  and  supplies. 
No  “  CaUgraphs.”  Aadresa  W.  O.  Wyckokk 


irt  Lovely  Cbromo  Card?,  name  In  script  10c.;  11  pks. 

with  elegant  Rand  Hlog*t.  Agfa  Book  &  til’d  Pre¬ 
mium  List  25c,  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


4  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Da.  Chase’s  Family 
Physician.  Price  S'J.OO.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY 
CATALOGUE  AND  GCIDE  TO  THE  FRUIT 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTER  SENT  FREE 
TO  ALL  APPLICANTS.  Win.  H  Ninon. 

MobrjsviU-Z.  Bccks  Co.,  Pa. 


Send  toe.  for  a  pack  of  our  Beautiful  Chro¬ 
me  Cards  with  name:  3pk>.  and  plendid 
Presen t  Wo.  E.  H.  Pardee, New  Haven,  Ct, 
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RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Best  axp  .Most  Du¬ 
rable  Ixks,  scut  FREE  for  two  2  cent  stamps. 

G.  31.  HANNON,  Chicago,  Ills. 


FLORAL  CIFTS1 


CT1  PH  DnC  SOL  YKMRS  OF '  FRII  !SD- 
i  J  L)  M  II U  O  >U I ItaaftJfiil  -'rtRii*, 
iiauae  i  pa.il >  prir»U«l.l*>r4  It  B\4  KH.  khix  >U- 
fUtlt  Klir.’,  HWrrttefuyir 
l  lurw  ti».l  iiLHty  I.  uni 

i*iN  £  I ,  l«v»  tr-c  of  your 

fripntU  In  huhI  willi  j  mi. 
aid!  too  will  i.LhiIm 
THltlifc  I’KI  lU  VMn  ' 

Jour  jtHfkHlKV.  Ami|\ 
Hiuau  of  S*da|»D>,  tirU. 


II  ACniflpi 


IORTHFORD  IaRD  It>-|  Aonhfonl,  tonu-  1,000  limeo 


50 


UyUi,  name  iu  c«ld  x  jot,  10c.,  6  ;.U,  A  m  Elegant 
_  Soli, i  Ring  uOc.  IS  fti.  v  Ring.  Agents’ 

Album  of  sum  [>Ica  Sic.  GEO,  ff.  Ai'A.MS,  W  i  Havt-n,  Ct 


QQ  Embossed  Chrome  Cords, 

uoij  At" flow.?,.  Ins.l  bollag 
ix'ti, jtjet,  Annxut  sn.i  MttfcraVtcityAc., 
i>r..f_v  .  ,rd  cmbuokeit) somulilar Just  out 
only  lO  cents.  As  on  I’sAuyemi'tit  for 
yon  to  gst  up  n  club  «*  vrtl  J  sen  J  you  a 
Handsome  Four  Bladed  Pearl  Handle  Knife  free 
with  s  #1.00  oM«.  HUB  CARD  CO..  BOSTON.  MAAS. 


Thu  elf£-o  i  Mild  plain  Hnc.  made  ol 

l  H v u v y  18  K .  Rolled  Gold,  packed  in 
|  Velvet  Casket.  >irrtuiitxi  5  yearu, 
st-I-ud,  45e.,  Sir  tl.Si,  SO 
o>  a...  -nrds,  ••Bt-ttutlvs.”  all  Gold.  SsIU 
ver.  I  JIIch,  Mottoem  with  nttiie  on,  10c*.  11 

PAcks  tHI.OO  billy  ftnd  ihil  (raid  R i njf  free. 

U.  S.  CARD  COn  CKNTJEB3ROOK*  CON 2* 


FREE 


A  lady's  fancy  box  with  2H  articles 
ond  At  page  book  illustrating  games. 
>  tricks, xe.  Send  10c.  to  pay  tiostage.  E. 
■  Nasos  A  Co  ,l90FultonSL.Naw  York. 


■  MUSICAL 
f  ,  _ OPTICAL 

I  ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL.&c.rnrr 

ref  MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  rnCC 
HARBACtl  OKGAN1NA  I  O.  Philadu.  Pa 


TO  INTRODUCE 

LADIES’ HOME  JOURNAL 

and  PRACTICAL  HOUSEKEEPER 

3  JIOMTIISon  trial, on  reveipt of 

ONLY  I  2  CENTS 

tn  t vwtage  stamp*.  8  L«»res,  ilhis- 
band«*ne*y  priutevl  care¬ 
fully  edited  hy  Louisa 
K  s  a  p  p.  Si  ■lcndid  domes¬ 
tic  Stories.  Regu  lar  let¬ 
ters  trom  “JousV  Wipe,” 
”  OLAIUSSA  PoTVElt,  ” 
”  11 1 1.  It  x  Ays  k,”  and 
others.  " tblru  ti»  m  Youuif 
bj-  “Aunt 
Aodix."  in  every  num¬ 
ber  Art  Needle.  Fancy 
Work,  aud  Floral  Depart¬ 
ments.  Spicy  letters  aud 


LADLISSL  IIO.UK  JOI  KN  4G,  Phiiu.,  Pa. 
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ms  of  t \)t  tt%k. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  22,  1S84. 
Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa. .  Wednesday.  Graduated  at  West  Point  in 

1855  at  age  of  20 . Madame  Anna  Bishop, 

the  famous  singer,  died  of  apoplexy  in  this 

city  on  Tuesday,  aged  70 . The  criminal 

fool  who  “didn’t  know  it  was  loaded”  has 
been  fatally  busy  in  several  sections  of  the 
country  during  the  week.  Why  doesn’t  some 
benefactor  of  the  race  kill  the  nincompoop?. . . 
The  adoption  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route  for 
freight  between  Manitoba  and  Europe  is  still 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Dominion  Par¬ 
liament.  Much  of  the  trouble  in  Manitoba  is 

attributed  to  Fenians  from  this  country . 

A  newspaper  in  [lion,  New  York,  was  printed 
last  week  by  electricity,  the  first  instance  of 

the  kind  on  record . The  New  York 

Legislature  has  passed  to  a  third  reading  the 
bill  authorizing  the  taking  of  land  at  Niagara 

Falls  fora  State  park . The  Keely  motor 

is  finished,  the  workmen  have  been  discharged, 
but — “the  vibrators  must  be  focalized  and  ad¬ 
justed"  to  a  nicety.  Then  the  motor  will  mote 
— or  Keeley  will  ask  for  more  time. ..... .The 

New  York  Assembly  has  passed  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  32  the  bill  making  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  18S8  mandatory  instead  of  discretionary 

upon  cities  of  over  20,000 . Mrs.  Frank 

Leslie,  the  New  York  publisher,  is  to  marry 
the  Marquis  de  Leuville,  “an  Anglo-French 

‘nobleman’  of  independent  fortune.” - Vau- 

derbilt  owns  930,840  shares  of  stock,  worth 
$88,750,000;  railroad  bonds  worth  $26,357,420, 
government  bonds  worth  $70,580,000,  and 
other  securieties  worth  $5,000,000,  His  wealth 
equals  the  $200,000,000  of  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minister.  and  the  income  from  it  is  six  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  the  Duke  is  but  two.  so 
that  he  is  clearly  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
........During  the  last  10  ten  years  the 

French-speaking  population  of  Canada  has  in¬ 
creased  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 

English . The  Scott  Temperance  Act 

was  adopted  in  County  Oxford,  Ont..  Thurs¬ 
day'.  by  a  majority  of  900  . The  A  ellow- 

stoue  National  Park  Improvement  Company, 
of  which  Mr,  Rufus  Hatch  was  the  founder 
and  is  the  president,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  Adverse  legislation  in  Congress  pre¬ 
vented  the  company  from  issuing  it®  stock  and 
raising  money.  Mr.  Hatch  is  the  heaviest 
creditor,  having  invested  $112,000.  The 
“help”  now  in  the  Park  are  said  to  be  short  of 
food,  and  kept  there  by  six  feet  of  snow  all 

round  them  . Of  petroleum  wells,  2,890 

were  put  down  in  1883,  against  3,260  in  1882, 

and  3,852  in  1881 . Gen.  Grant  left  Fortress 

Monroe  Monday  for  Washiugton.  where  he 
will  spend  two  or  three  weeks.  He  is  improv¬ 
ing  in  health,  but  still  has  to  use  a  crutch .... 
About  fifteen  educational  bills  are  before  Con¬ 
gress  for  action.  Senator  Blair  proposes  to 
appropriate  8120.000,000  for  common  schools, 
to  be  expended  within  15  years  in  the  States 
and  Territories  in  proportion  to  illiteracy. 
Representative  Willis  has  introduced  a  meas- 
use  to  set  aside  $55,000,000  within  ten  years. 
Senator  Logan’s  bill  provides  for  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  from  the  internal 
revenue, and  Representative  Perkins  has  rate  o- 
duced  a  similar  measure  for  disposing  of  $30,- 

000,000  . A  bill  to  flog  wife  beaters 

passed  the  Massachusetts  House  Wednesday. . . 

. The  Dominion  Grange  concluded  its 

session  at  Ottawa  the  other  day.  The  election 
of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Master,  Jabel 
Robinson,  Middlemarch  (re-elected):  Over¬ 
seer.  R.  W.  McDonald,  Pictou,  N.  8.;  Lec¬ 
turer,  R.  J.  Doyle,  Owen  Sound;  Secretary, 
Henry  Gleudenning,  Manille;  Treasurer,  J. 
P.  Bull,  Down  field;  Chaplain,  Jessie  Trull, 
Oshawa;  Steward.  T.  S.  McLeod.  Ralston... . 

. St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  celebrated  with 

enthusiasm  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
At  the  national  capital  the  street  parade  wras 
reviewed  by  President  Arthur  from  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  White  House.  Less  intoxication  and 
fighting  than  usual ....  Itis  given  out  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  recent  St  Louis  meeting  of 
barbed- wire  makersthat  stepshave  been  taken 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  barbed  wire  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  country  under  the  name  of 
tne  National  Barbed-wire  Company.  Another 
meeting  will  be  held  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  at 
which  the  final  arrangements  will  probably  be 
made.  The  announcement  of  this  action  has 
caused  an  advance  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  the 
price  of  wire  as  fixed  by  the  late  meeting. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Saturday,  March  22,  1884. 
ie  value  of  exports  of  breadstuffs  in  Feb- 
-y,  1884,  was  $10,103,338,  against  $15,773, 
the  same  time  last  year;' for  the  eight 
iths  which  ended]  February  29/ $110,359, 


640.  against  $149,481,143  the  corresponding 

period  of  last  year  . A  large  number  of 

horses  are  dying  in  Oregon  from  blind  stag¬ 
gers . Numerous  crevasses  along  the  Mis¬ 

sissippi  levees  in  Louisiana.  Great  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  in  Point  Coupee,  West  Baton 
Rouge,  Iberville  and  Assumption  Parishes— 
the  best  sugar  -  producing  section.  Many 

breaks  below  New  Orleans  also . A  solid 

train,  consisting  of  31  cars  loaded  with  corn, 
which  was  contributed  by  farmers  of  Sedge- 
wick  County,  Kan.,  to  sufferers  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  left  Wichita,  Monday  morning.  The 
31  cars  contained  12.400  bushels  of  corn  shelled 
and  cleaned . A  disease  resembling  pink¬ 

eye  is  prevalent  among  horses  in  Columbia 

County,  N,  Y.  Several  have  died . A 

rascal  is  victimizing  the  farmers  and  other 
residents  of  Peel  Co..  Ontario,  Can.,  by  selling 
them  a  solution  which  he  claims  will  silver- 
plate  all  articles  that  are  coated  with  it.  The 

fellow'  is  a  fraud . A  steamer  sailed  from 

New  York  this  week  loaded  with  agricultural 
tools  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods  for  the 

coming  exhibition  in  the  Cor  cun  capital . 

Swine  plague  is  prevalent  in  Arlington, 
Mass.,  and  neighboring  towns.  One  fanner 
has  lost  200  out  of  400,  and  with  others  the  loss 

is  heavy,  half  their  droves  having  died . 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  has 
offered  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  the  Clydesdale 
Association  if  it  will  give  its  Natioual  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  borsos  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  uext  October. 
......The  National  Horse  Show  Association 

null  hold  its  second  exhibition  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  this  city,  on  May  27.  The 
prizes  already'  amount  to  nearly  $18,000.  En¬ 
tries  will  close  on  May'  1 . The  loss  of 

cattle  on  the  ranges  in  the  West  during  the 
past  Winter  has  been  estimated  at  about  10 

per  cent . Exports  from  New'  York  last 

week  iucluded  672  live  cattle,  7.300  quarters  of 

beef  and  1,000  carcasses  of  mutton . Over 

700,000  head  of  cattle  wore  required  at  Chica¬ 
go,  last  year,  to  supply  the  dressed  beef  trade 

throughout  the  country . The  number  of 

hogs  packed  in  this  country  during  the  season 
of  1883-84  is  5,370.000,  as  compared  with  0,182,- 
212  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1882-83 — It 
is  stated  that  Germany  and  France  have 
raised  more  hogs  than  their  home  markets 
will  consume,  and  are  furnishing  the  English 

markets  with  their  products . During  the 

past  W'eek  steamers  carried  from  the  port  of 
Boston,  for  the  foreign  markets,  1*072  cattle, 
319  sheep,  1,887  quarters  of  dressed  beef,  51 

carcasses  of  mutton . The  cattle  buyers 

of  Eastern  Washington  Territory  are  pay¬ 
ing  .  $12  for  calves,  $18  for  yearlings,  $25 

for  two-year -olds,  and  $40  for  cows . 

The  breaking  of  a  levee  at  Roberts  Island, 
near  Stockton,  Cal.,  on  Tuesday  night,  de¬ 
stroyed  27,000  acres  of  wheat,  valued  at  $500.- 
000.  Further  breaks  are  anticipated,  in¬ 
creasing  the  loss  to  $1,000,000  . .....Mi’. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  is  said  to  be 
meeting  with  the  most  gratifying  success  in 
the  butter  and  egg  business . The  Gov¬ 

ernor  of  Texas  has  paid  a  reward  of  $100  for 
the  arrest  of  a  fence-cutter  in  Jackson  County, 
while  the  fine  imposed  by  the  court  was  only 
$10. . Trichinosis,  engendered  by  home¬ 

bred  pork,  has  developed  at  several  places  in 
Germany . The  Lyons  Chamber  of  Com¬ 

merce  bas  entered  a  protest  against  the  em¬ 
bargo  on  American  hog  products . At 

the  Kennel  Club  exhibition  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  400  dogs  were  shown,  three  of  them 

being  valued  at  $5,000  each . . A  tract  of 

6.000  acres  of  pine  land  in  Lincoln  County, 
Wis.,  containing  100,000,000  feet  of  timber, 
was  recently  sold  to  a  Chicagoan  for  $100,- 

000  . The  Canadian  Agricultural  and 

Arts  Association  ask  that  further  importa¬ 
tions  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  into  the  Domin¬ 
ion  be  prohibited  until  such  time  as  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  abated  in  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States . During  the  past 

year  the  average  price  realized  for  Canadian 
cattle,  including  the  grass-fed  and  store  stock, 
was  £21  ($105)  per  head.  Stall-fed  caltle, 
how'ever,  at  the  early  part  of  the  season  rea¬ 
lized  an  average  of  at.  least  £25  ($125)  perhead. 
. Gland  ere  is  raging  to  an  alarming  de¬ 
gree  among  Chicago  horses . ...There  are 

200  breeders  of  Galloway  cattle  now  in  this 

country . The  celebrated  Holstein  cow, 

Mercedes,  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  last  Mon¬ 
day,  of  milk  fever.  Her  calf  also  died;  both 
were  valued  at  $10,000.  Mercedes  had  the 
greatest  milk  record  in  the  world.  Her  last 

calf  sold  for  $4,200 . About  500,000  rose 

trees  are  imported  annually  into  this  country 

from  England  and  France . The  value 

of  the  wheat  exported  by  the  United  States? 
into  Canada  for  the  six  months  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  was  $2,159,725,  represented  by  2,882,- 

741  bushels . The  depreciation  in  value 

of  farm  crops  aud  the  failure  of  corn  and 
winter  wheat  in  Illinois  has  decreased  the 
value  of  crop  and  live  stock  products  $07,4U4,- 
000.  The  value  last  year  was  $250,579,000 .... 
....  As  we  anticipated  last  week,  a  number  of 
the  cases  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  foot-and 


month  disease  in  Kansas,  are  due  to  other  less 
dangerous  diseases.  Last  week’s  telegrams 
also  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  infected 
area.  Telegrams  yesterday  and  to-day  differ 
on  this  point,  some  declaring  that  infected 
herds  are  found  ouly  in  Woodson  County, 
near  Neosho  Falls,  while  others  maintain 
there  are  several  cases  in  Coffee  and  Lyon 
Counties  also.  All  the  veterinarians  that  have 
seen  the  ailing  animals  unhesitatingly  state 
that  the  malady  is  genuine  foot-and  mouth 
disease;  but  several  who  have  not  seen  a  case 
maintain  that  the  symptoms  do  not  indicate 
that  plague.  The  Legislature  of  Kansas  is  now 
discussing  the  advisability  of  appropriating 
$250,000  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  kill¬ 
ing  badly  affected  beasts,  quarantining 
the  others,  and  destroying  or  disinfect¬ 
ing  all  infected  objects.  The  owners 
are  to  he  paid  for  slaughtered  cattle. 
The  United  .States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $59,000  for  the  extirpation  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  not  only  in  Kansas, 
but  wherever  it  may  appear  in  the  United 
States.  Towards  the  close  of  last  week  a  re¬ 
port  was  sent  out  that  the  disease  had  broken 
out  near  8igel,  Effingham  County,  Ill.,  but 
investigation  proved  that  foot-rot,  not  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  caused  the  trouble.  A 
false  report  also  came  from  Cumberland  Co., 

Dl.,  and  from  Wapello,  Louisa  Co.,  Iowa . . 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  breeders 
of  America,  to  form  a  Devon  Cattle  Club,  on 
Wednesday,  March  26.  at  10  A.  M..  in  Stock¬ 
man’s  Hall,  near  East  End  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  All  breeders  of  Devon  cattle  are  iuvited 
to  be  present.  Steam -care  run  out  from  Union 

Depot  every  10  minutes  to  the  Hotel . 

. Dr.  Bridge.  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the 

Ill.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  contag¬ 
ious  pleuro-pneumonia  has  got  into  Willson 
Township,  Chester  County,  and  into  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  near  Hynwood . Re¬ 

ports  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  are  rife  at 
Kirksville,  Adair  County.  Mo.,  and  a  scare 
about  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  Boulder 

County,  Colorado,  bas  just’ been  abated . 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Provincial  Leg- 
slature  of  Ontario,  Canada,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  horses. 
It  specially  applies  to  glanders,  and  provides 
machinery  by  which  a  court  can  compel 
the  owner  of  a  horse  so  diseased  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  animal . The  Senate 

Committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
that  has  been  investigating  bogus  butter, 
report  that  the  adulteration  of  butter  by 
tallow  oil,  bone  oil  and  lard  oil  was  found  in 
almost,  every  town  and  city  hi  the  State  and  iu 
an  amount  which  equalshalf  the  production  of 
the  natural  article.  Thu  imitation  is  so  dis¬ 
guised  that  often  it.  nan  only  lie  detected  by 
chemical  analysis.  Out  of  30  samples  of  al¬ 
leged  butter  purchased  by  the  Committee  in 
New  York,  only  10  were  genuine.  The  poorer 
kinds  of  bogus  butter  sell  for  from  20  to 
30  cents  to  lalioring  men,  aud  the  better 
grades  at  40  or  45  cents.  The  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  ranges  from  1 2  to  18  cents,  the  aver¬ 
age  being  14  cents.  The  manufacture  in  this 
State  is  chietly  carried  ou  iu  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  several  concerns  manufacturing 
over  8,000.000  pounds  each  out  of  fat  brought 
from  the  West,  from  France  and  from  Italy'. 
The  bulk  of  the  bogus  blitter  is  manufactured 
in  the  West  and  sold  in  New  York,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  State's  dairy  interests.  Many 
dairy  farmers  have  been  driveD  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  consequence.  The  loss  to  the  State  is 
estimated  at  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,090,000 
yearly.  The  Committee  estimates  that  40,- 
000,000  pounds  of  the  product  are  sold  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  State,  ami  the  illegitimate  business 
is  breaking  our  export  butter  trade.  The 
effect  of  the  deception  iu  the  trade  is  delete¬ 
rious  to  business  morals.  Ru  Marine  can  be 
sold  at  18  cents  less  than  natural  butter. 
The  Committee  lias  framed  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
hibits,  under  penalty  of  $200  due  or  six  months’ 
imprisonment,  the  side  of  adulterated  or  un¬ 
wholesome  milk,  and  the  dilution  of  milk 
with  water.  It  also  provides  Mint  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  butter  shall  brand  bis  name  and 
the  weight  of  the  but  ter  on  the  package.  Can6 
for  the  sale  of  milk  shall  be  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  county  where  the  milk  is  produced , 
unless  Bold  exclusively  iu  the  county.  It  also 
deals  severely’  with  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  bogus  butter  and  cheese. 


Horrid  pains  in  Heart  Disease.  Use  Dr. 
Graves’  Heart  Regulator  aud  get  relief.  Price 

$1.  Druggists. — Adv. 

- ♦  ♦  » 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  Advertise¬ 
ment  of  E.  B.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Seneca 
Lake  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  are  in 
want  of  more  salesmen. — Adv. 


A  Mplendid  Dairy 

is  one  that  yields  its  owner  a  good  profit 
through  the  whole  season.  But  he  mustsupply 
the  cows  with  what  they  need  in  order  for 
them  to  be  able  to  keep  up  their  product. 
When  their  butter  gets  light  in  color  he  must 
make  it  “  gilt-edged”  by  using  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co’s.  Improved  Butter  Color.  It  gives 
the  golden  color  of  June,  and  adds  five  cents 
per  pound  to  the  value  of  the  butter. — Adv. 

“BROWN’S  Bronchial  Troches”  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  relief  of  Hoarseness  or  Sore 
Throat.  They  are  exceedingly  effective." — 
Christian  World,  London,  Eng . — Adv. 


Sudden  death  results  from  Heart  Disease. 
Take  iu  season  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator, 
Price  $1. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  March  22, 1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
w'eek  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lj^c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  %c.  lower;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  lc.  lower.  Corn,  Ji'c.  higher.  Oats, 
}{o,  higher.  Rye,  }$c.  higher.  Barley,  2c. 
higher.  Pork,  20c.  higher. 

Wheat.— Quiet  hut  steady.  "Regular”  cash.  8934 
®9Uc.‘  March,  89W09OC;  April,  90 May,  9494)0 
95Uje;  .Time.  9fl@*«*97e:  July.  kityiMiSc:  August,  9(17-60 
97e;  September,  960963*0:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  90(9 
92«c:  No.  »  Chicago  Spring.  78080c-  No.  2  Red  Win¬ 
ter,  980*1.  COBS— In  good  demand  un<l  steady. 


....IV.  B‘W»!M6*C.iL _ BBi. 

and  steady.  Cash.  8?»ic..  April,  May.  347* 

03SWC;  .(line,  .l>>ttfi«9S>4C:  July.  SHWwaSc:  August,  90c. 
All  the  Year.  29®29!<C.  RYE  quiet  at  60e,  Barley 
In  gold  demand  at  64© fide.  Flaxseed  Ann  at  *1.63 
on  track.  Pork  In  gonrt  demand.  The  market  ad¬ 
vanced  I'xaWc.  oil  the  list-  Sales*  ranged:  Cash. 
*17,95m  I*:  March  at  417.97*4<SIB!  May,  *17.900 18.1H; 
June.  *1S.CG3C01H.2<h  July,  *18  10018.223*;  All  the  year, 
*15. 90015.98.  Lard  In  fair  demand.  Cash.  *9.4009.46; 
April, *9.4009.60;  Mttv.  *9.6009.60:  June,  *9.873^0*9.70; 
closing  at  *9.5509.70;  July.  *9.62J£@9.7236;  All  the 
year,  *9.17J£@9.20. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  22, 1884. 
By.  a  ns  asp  Peas.— Demand  Is  lucking  In  anxious 
features,  and  buyers  move  only  to  the  extent  of 
known  wants. 

Beans-  marrow-,  prime. new, *2  8502. 90;  do.  medium. 


prime  *1.8001.85'  do  Southern,  B.  K„  *3.25<«.3.50:  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Lima,  $808.15. 

Breadstcffs  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat 
U  2c.  lower;  No.  1  Red  is  3c.  lower:  ungraded  White 
Is  Hie.  lower.  CORN.— Ungraded  Mixed  ts  3*c.  lower. 
No.  3  Is  &c.  lower;  No.  2  Is  54c.  lower  In  elevator; 
Old  No.  2  Is  9se.  lower  in  store:  Yellow  Southern  Is 
lc.  lower.  Oats.— No. 3  mixed  Is  lc.  lower-  No.  2  Isl^c- 
higher;  No.  1  Is  136c  higher;  No.  3  White  Is  36c- 
higher:  No.  2  Is  %c.  higher;  No.  1  is  unchanged; 
Mixed  Western  is  unchanged,  White  do.  do.;  White 
State  do. 

FLOUR  and  mkal.— Flour— Quotations:  Fine,  $3.35® 
3;  «uperflue,$2,(50>«.8.9d,  latter  an  extreme;  common  to 
fair  rxtra  Slate,  $3.40'<t3.(iM;  good  to  funcy  do. *8.8506; 
common  to  good  extra  Western,  $».40®:i.7Bt  good  to 
choice, *3.8009.91); common  tofalrcxtro  Ohio.  *3.4004; 
good,  *4.0505-  *  * '  good  to  choice,  *5,5505  00;  com¬ 
mon  extra  Minnesota,  <3.1003.60;  clear.  *4.000 


„  .  good  to  very 
choice,  85.6000.50:  pntent  Winter  wheat  extra; 
*5.50,1.5.85;  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  *5.2i> 
(OiS.iKi;  south  Anurlca,*5.SV,*5.IO.  Southern  Flour— 
Common  to  good  extra,  *S.5di.,L75:  good  to  choice, 
#4.1*100.30,  Ryk  Flour  Superfine,  *3.1003. 75;  mainly 
*3.50*8.60.  Buckwheat  Flour  Dull;  season  about 
over  Small  sales  at  *3.O0w8.5P.  Fi  nn-Steady  with 
fmr  trade.  Cobn  Meal— Brandywine,  at  *3.45, 
quoted  *3.35@3.45;Yel)oW  Western,  *3.0u®3.30. 

grain— wheat— Ungraded  Winter  Bed,  at  90c.® 
*1.19;  No.  3  lted,  *1.08  in  elevator*  No.  3  Red,  *1.09 
11 -1601.09914 delivered  from  store;  *1.1014  for  rail  certi 
He  id  -  m  elevator,  Including  No. 2  Rea,  I  ree  on  board 
from  store  at  lc.  under  the  April  price;  No.  1  Red. 
*1.18;  Ungraded  White, SUU-  No.  2  Red. seller  March, 
nominal,  at*W>7?$:  do.  April,  *!.08«»U<s36;  do.  May, 
*l.UH»0l.Mjii'  do.  June,  dosing  at  *1.12.0;  do.  July, 
*i.u,  Rye— Canada  spot  and  to  arrive  goon,  at  76»;c; 
State,  78c:  Western,  ungraded  and  No.  2,  at  73a.  Bar- 
ey— No.  1  Canada,  Dec.;  feeding  hurley  for  export, 
it  f«Uui.35c:  ungraded  Canada,  iic.  Harley  Malt— 


0|I4C«  uruTrrcuj  o*vn  •••/  » 

seller  March,  closing,  6I3»C,t  do.  April.  (ilSfraftJcv  do. 
Muy,  closing  S9c.;  do.  June,  closing,  (He  ,  do.  July, 
r,.vie.  uats  -  No.  3  Mixed,  at  10c.-  No.  2,  n@41.kjc.; 
No.  i,  quoted  llifcc:  No-  8  While.  15300.:  No.  2.  44  360 
11630.;  No.  1  quoted  46c.:  mixed  Western.  I0@ilo.; 
while  do.,  483t.<M6e.;  While  State,  4B@4l>3uc.;  No.  2 
mixed,  seller  April,  tOtyifetehe.;  do.  May,  41(3,413*0.; 
do,  June,  41)40  41  Me. 

visible  8urri.Y  of  orain  in  the  united  states  and 

CANADA. 

March  15, 1SS4,  March  17,  1S83. 

Wheat,  bush .  80,226,660  23,966,929 

Corn,  bush. ...... 16  980,809  14,921,889 

Oats,  bush .  4,993.518  4,571,224 

Barley,  bush . .  ,.  2,039.679  l,8ul,0ll 

Itye  bush.; .  2.I91.2K2  1.871,823 

Provisions— Pork— Mess  on  spot,  *17.75;  mess  ou 
spot  quoted  *17.75  for  old,  and  *18.75019  for  new; 
family  mess,  *19020:  clear  back,  *19.73020. 73  Bekf- 
Ciiy  extra  Indian  mess  In  tierces, *21028;  extru  mess, 
*12013;  packet.  *13  lu  barrels  nml  *21.50  In  tierces; 
plate  beef.  *12.50013.  BEEF  HaMS—  *270  27.60  and  at 
West  *  id.  Cut  Meatu  At  the  West  Green  shoulders 
at  7Wc;  i’lckled  bellies,  12  ft  average,  quoted  8340 
mic  ;  pickled  shoulders,  pickled  hams. 

io4»0l2'je;  smoked  shoulders, smoked  boms. 
WfitoNc.  MtDDl.E8-l.ong  clear  In  .New  York 
quoted  at  f'Uc.  for  Chicago  delivery  long 
and  short,  half  and  half.  9,s2vgC.  Dressed  Hogs, 
City  heavy  average,  pigs,  83*0 s^sc.  Lard.— 

Contraet  grade  on  spot  quoted  at  *3. 1009,73.  Mar<li, 

steam 

_  _ P...  t*lO0 

lu.iocj  South  American,  at  *i0@lo.liic. 

Butter.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  upper  grades 
of  stock.  Medium  uudlower  grades  dull. 

NEW  BUTTER 

Creamery,  selections.  Elgin*,  etc.,  ns039c;  do. fancy 
86037t  do  Choice,  81035;  do.  prime.  31038'  do.  fair  to 
good,  27iU30,  ilo.  ordinary,  25026;  half  llrklus.  tubs, 
best, 330 34culo.do.do. fair  to  good , 2503 lc:W risk  tubs, 
hi  st,  29031c;  do.  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  26029c;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  choice.  28080c;  do  do  good  to 
prime, '22025c;  do.  do.  ordinary  to  fair.  l«02Oc;  do, 
factory,  br.’-t,  22c;  do.  do,  fair  to  good,  UJ021c;  do, 
do,  ordinary, .1110141!. 

,  OLD  BUTTER, 

State  dairies,  entire,  choice,  29c;  do.  do.  do.  One. 
26028c;  do.  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  21023c;  do.  do.  or¬ 
dinary.  l<j@30c:  do. do.  of  firkins,  fine,  28029c;  do.  do.of 
firkins,  fulr  to  good. 22027«t do,  do.  nrklns, ordinary. 
16020c;  do.  hair  firkin  tubs, best.  30031c;  do.  do.  do. 
flue,  28029c •  do.  do.  do.  good.  22020c;  do.  do.  do.  fair. 
16020c:  Western  dairy,  best,  ITe;  do.  do,  good,  150 
16c;  do,  do,  ordinary,  12014c. 

Add  102c  per  pound  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  selec¬ 
tions  of  choice  goods. 

Eous.— The  demand  continues  rather  careful,  and 
the  majority  of  buyers  are  still  unwilling  to  invest 
except  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  on  the  basis  of 
early  wants. 

State  uml  Pennsylvania.  In  barrels,  #  dozen, 
28We:  Western,  fresh.  23U02:ikc:Wc8tern,  fair  to  good , 
223*0 23c. -  Southern,  choice,  2302334c.;  Southern,  fair 
to  good,  220Z2-HC.;  limed,  foreign,  17018c.;  duck  eggs, 
32033. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  iu  cases,  Vfic.  below 
quotations. 

Cheese.- Market  dull.  The  movement  In  State  fac¬ 
tory  is  largely  dependent  upon  ho  ie  wonts. 

State  factory,  fancy,  lie;  do..  !  rime  to  choice, 
H340 1444c.:  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  i:t*!lc-:  do  do.  light 
skims,  prime  to  choice,  10012c.:  do-  do,  skims,  fair 
to  good,  709c.:  Skims,  Pennsylvania,  ratio  .  808MC.. 
do.,  prime  to  choice,  7(40  otl.  do.  do.  iti.r  to  good,  I'M. 
7c.;  do,  ordinary,  30534c.;  Ohio  flats,  fi'-i  to  good  20 
lljic.;  do,  ordinary,  5®7c. 
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LIVERPOOL  QUOTATIONS  TO  N.  V.  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE— 
2:30  P.  M.— March  20. 

Cheese— American  choice....  . 70s  Od  Dull. 

Cotton.— Spot  cotton  quiet  and  steady.  Receipts 
at  the  porta  to  day,  6,917  bales,  against  6,020  this  day 
last  week,  and  12,117  last  year.  Sluce  September  1, 
4,506,073  bales,  against  5,179,813  bales  same  time  last 
season. 

cotton. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  or  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 

•  and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Quit. 

Ordinary .  8  18-16  9  1  16  9  1  16 

Strict  Ordinary .  9)4  9J4  9)4 

Wood  Ordinary .  10  1-16  10  .5-16  10  5-16 

Strict  Good  ordinary .  10  7-16  1011-15  10  11  16 

LOW  .Middling .  10  11-16  10  15-10  10  15  16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  1074  1I>4  tljij 

Middling . 10  1-16  115-16  115-16 

Wood  Middling . 115-16  119-16  119-16 

Strict  Wood  Middling .  11  9-16  11 18-16  11 18-16 

Middling  Fair . n  ir>-i6  13  3-16  12  8-16 

Fair .  12  11  HI  12  15-16  12  15-16 

STAINED. 

wood  Ordinary....  8  7  16  |L,ow  Mlddllug .  9  15-16 

Strict  Good  Orel..  916  1  Middling.  ..  .,  10  9  16 

Futures  moderately  active,  closing  firm  at  2  to  8 
points  advance,  Sales.  76,10i)  lmlcs.  To-day’s  closing 
prices:  March,  I1.10»li.il;  April,  11. It, *11. 13;  May.  11.30 
0511.81;  June,  11.4 1(a) 1 1.13;  July.  ll.5MH.i8;  August, 
11.07(1)1.68:  September,  11.39(011.-10:  October,  I0.93«u 
10.95:  .November,  10.811*10.83;  December,  111,82*10.84. 
Market  tlrrn.  Trunsrcrablc  orders  will  be  Issued  at 
11.15.  Highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  day:  March, 
11.10*11.06;  April,  11.12  til. 07;  May.  U.39r.ttlL3«;  June, 
11. IMS] 1. 41):  .July,  11.58(4)11.54;  August.  U.fitteU. 64;  Sep¬ 
tember,  1 1.40*  11.86;  Oetober,  11) AIM  10,91;  November, 
10.806tl0.S0:  Deeeniber,  10,8(1*10,80. 

Dried  FRurrs.-southrrn  apples,  ordluary  to  good, 
.VU<,t6i4c;  do.,  flue  to  choice,  7, ,i9c.:do..  faucv,9SM9*ic.; 
apples,  coarse  cut.  bbls.  6Jt,*6l*;  do,  do,  bags,  6(i6%c.; 
<lo,  cores  chopped,  etc.,  2*8c:  Apples,  evaporated, 
9t»®llc.:  do.,  choice  liwiijc.;  do.  fancy  selec¬ 
tions,  12«(»lSfc::  Peaches,  Carolina,  good  to  fancy, 


'-6'“'  >  is.,  I,u„  L-uyivn,  UU,  UlUCy  SCieC 

tlons,  12«/aMc:T  Peaches,  Carolina,  good  to  fancy, 
lOcgdlo.;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  L 0611314c.  evaporated 
peaches,  24*27e.i  do.  do.,  uupeeled,  12A13C.;  impeded 
peaches,  halves,  6*fi^c,:  do.  do.,  quarters.  5645*0 
Plums,  Southern.  I2'*ai24ie.:  do..  State.  IhailUc  • 


Plums,  Southern,  121**12Kc.s  do..  State.  iMllHc.; 
coerrles,  126Sl4Wc;  blackberries, 12  Wc ;  raspberries, 
30(©30^,e.;  huckleberries,  9G*10e . 

Fuksii  Fbuit8.— Baldwin  apples  continue  to  arrive 
freely,  and  with  u  slow  demand  prices  are  weak  and 
Irregular.  Greenings  not  plenty,  and  held  about 
steady,  but  the  demand  slow.  Charleston  strawber¬ 
ries  were  more  plenty  to-day,  about  88  quarts,  but 
selling  slowly  at  about  5O*60c.  per  quart.  Florida 
strawberries  In  light  supply  and  firmer.  Cranberries 
becoming  quite  scarce,  aud  prices  held  higher. 

strawberries,  Florida,  V  quart.  35«,60e;  strawber¬ 
ries,  Charleston,  V  quart,  50*1.00;  apples.  State, 
Baldwin,  V  hbl.,  $3,43  ,5:  do  Eastern  Baldwins,  <1* 
4- V):  do. _  greenings,  ><  bbl.,  4M4.50;  do.  Inferior, 
$2.25-u:2.75;  Cranberries.  Jersey,  good  to  prune,  $  I  75* 
5.25- Florida  oranges.  Indian  River,  fancy.  V  ease.  *5 
C*3.50;  do.  oranges,  v  ease,  $3«vl.v>  Peanuts  Virginlu, 
hand  picked,  new.  per  lb..  9$t*i0c;  Pecans,  per  lb., 
6*75<c-;  Hickory  uubt.  per  bush.,  80e,*$t.l2. 

Hat  and  Straw.— A  fair  demund  aud  prices  are 
steadily  held.  Poor  grades  plenty,  dull  and  Irregu¬ 
lar,  Straw  In  fair  request  aud  steady. 

No.  1,  per  100  B>.85®90o.;  No.  2.  75®30C:  No.  3,  60® 
65e.;  shipping, 50®55c.;  elover,  40r«t  l5c  ;  clover,  mixed. 
55®60c, :  straw,  No.  1,  70® 75c.;  do.  No.  8,  50®55c;  do. 
oat,  50*550. 

Hops.— The  demand  from  shippers  and  the  home 
trade,  Is  still  of  unimportant  character,  but  fair  all 
told. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  ’S3,  choice  (scarce)  nomlual-  do, 
do,  dp,  good  to  prime,  24  *26;  do.  do.  do,  low  to  fair, 
i  roP  of  1882,  22(324;  Paclflc  Coast,  crop  of 
1883,  fair  to  prune,  23*25. 

Live  Poultry.— Fowls  in  only  moderate  demand. 
Turkeys  quiet.  Ducks  and  geese  steady  for  prime. 

Fowls.  Pennsylvania  aud  Jersey.  V  n«  Uc:  do. 
State,  13!si*14c-.aG.  Western,  V  lb,  IBUmMc;  roosters, 
youug,  lMl2o:  do.  old,  7*sc;  turkeya.  I5wl6e:  ducks, 
Western,  f  pair  80c(ai$l,12;  geese,  Westeru  V  pair, 
91»75@2.35, 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

FrozknI^ultuy. -Turkeys.  Westeru.  No.  1.  iTtflSc,; 
do.. No.  2, 12<uil4c,;  Chickens,  Western,  choice,  I2(<£13c.; 
do.  fair  to  good,  10*Ue.;  ducks,  \vestcrn,  cholee, 
ltl®20c. 

Fresh  Dressed.— Turkeys,  choice,  16or  do.,  fair 
to  good.  It®  15c.J  do.,  poor,  12,tl3e.;  cupotu,  choice 
large,  22 -123c,:  do.,  i-mall  utul  slip*.  19* 20c,;  chicken*. 
Philadelphia  Pall  broilers.  211311c.;  do.  do.,  straight 
lots,  I3<t20c;  do,  Jersey,  17*13o:  fowls.  Philadelphia, 
dry  picked,  prime,  16* 'To;  do..  Jersey,  15*llSc;  fowls 
aud  eldckenB, Stale  and  Western.  18®i4e; fowls,  State 
ami  Western,  IStoUe:  do.  and  eblcki-us.  fair  to  good. 
IMlV^e-  do  .  do.,  poor,  111*11440;  Ducks,  State  and 
western, spring,  166*180.;  do.,  State  andwstn.,falrto 
good  14*1 5c-  Geese,  State  aud  Western,  prime,  lit® 
12c;  do.  fair  to  good.  SmlHe. 

Gams.— Tame  squabs,  light,  V  dozen,  $1.00;  tame 
squabs,  dark,  V  dozen,  #2.S0<®3;  tame  pigeons,  live,  per 
pair,  40*500,;  wild  pigeons,  per  dozen,  il.75;  wild 
ducks,  can  vans,  ;ju.*#2i  do.,  red  heads.  2.v.,5oe.:  do., 
common  and  poor,  F  pair.  29(*3i)e.;  English  snipe,  ?< 
dozen.  82. 

Vbget.uii.kh.  Irish  potatoes  about  steady .  Sweets 
dull.  Old  onions  very  slow,  though  prime  are  held 
about  steady.  Norfolk  and  spluueh  lu  better  order 
and  a  shade  firmer.  Charleston  uspuragus  very 
slow. 

String  beaus,  Florida,  per  crate,  85.00;  Green  ueus, 
Florida,  per  crate,  #2.00*3.28:  cabbage,  choice,  P  100, 
$6*12;  potatoes  Bermuda,  V  bbl.,  85.now  $5.50  do.  F 
bbl,  87e.d81.57:  sweet  potatoes,  kllu  dried,  p  bbl., 
83.73*1,00;  111  mips,  Kussla.  L.  I.,  P  bbl.,  81.00®  1.50; 
do.  do.,  Canada.  *1*1.2);  Bermuda,  onions,  per  crate, 
*4.14);  onions,  white,  P  hbl..  *2*2.25;  do.,  yellow. 
$1.7.5*2.00:  do.,  red.  $1.30*2.00;  spinach,  Norfolk,  P 
bbl..  $1 . 23*2,50;  Kale,  Norfolk,  P  bbl.,  50c<ii.$1  25;  As- 
paragus.  Charleston,  p  bunch,  4(h-  *$(  no-.  Beets,  Ber¬ 
muda.?  orate,  $1.2.5;  tomatoes,  Bermuda,  per  crate, 
50e«#1.00. 

Tobacco.— Seed  leaf  quiet  and  steady.  1*81  Peun- 
sylvaulu,  0*1 114c.;  1*12  do..  10®20u.;  18S2  Wisconsin 
and  Havana  seed,  88h*30o.;  1882  New  Knglaud,  3® 
22c.:  Havana  NV.6t.8M3;  Sumatra,  $1.33®  1.65. 

Wool.— The  best  grades  are  steadily  quoted.  The 
goods  market  looks  a  little  better,  aud  the  holders 
of  raw  material  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  a  better 
market  shortly  awaits  thorn. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  Four,  Saturday,  Mareb  82. 188-1. 

Kkkvks— Total  Tor  six  days  11,167  bond  against  8.161 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Illinois 
steers,  1,824  »  at  12c,  56  16;  do.  1,830  lb  at  12c,  less$l 
per  head:  do.  1,388  n>  at  !l%c.  561b;  do.  1,389  it>  at  1194  e. 
less  #1  per  head;  do.  1,326  tb  at  U.^o,  56  tt> ;  do,  1,169  lb 
at  1114c,  less  #1  Per  head;  do.  1.184  lb,  at  tic.  56  n>;  do. 
1,845  Tb,  86.50:  do.  1,158  lb  at  86.10;  do.  1,184  that  *6.10; 
do.  1,115  at  86.05.  Cherokee*.  1.075  tb  at  UJ^c,  56  lb ; 
Missouri  steers,  1,373  lb  at  86.81)40:  do.  1,300  lb  at  $6.80; 
do.  1.801  !b  at  $6.55;  do.  1.316  lb  at  12‘Ac,  56  lb,  less.  81 
per  head;  do.  1,187  lb  at  llitc,  56  tb;  oxen  and  rough 
steer-.  1,801  tb  at  $6.20.  Kunsus  steers,  1,231  n>  at  $6.80: 
do.  1,318  Tb  at  $6  60;  do.  1,217  lb  at  $6.85;  do.  1  446  lb  at 
12)60.  56  tb;  iln.  1,352  tb  at  12o,  56  tb;  do.  1,213  tb  at  11  >40 
56  lb;  Michigan  do.  1,4111  1b  at  12c,  56  »;  do.  1,308  lb, 
at  UMo  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,388  tb  at  $6.55.  Virginia 
stable  fed  steers,  1,382  a  at  $7.20.  Kentucky  steers, 
1,267  tt,  at  111*0,  56  lb;  oxen,  1,460  tb  at.  $5.50;  allll-fed 
Kentucky  cows,  1,196  lb  at  1014c,  55  tb.  Pennsylvania 
stabli  fed  steers,  1.4-19  lb  at  $6.80;  do.  1,334  lb  at  $6.50; 
do.  1,17.5  it,  at  $6, 12)40.  Common  State  steers,  1,037  n> 
at  10c,  55  n>.  Michigan  do.  1,319  a  at  Uc,  56  ib. 


Calves.— There  Is  some  demand  for  good  and  prime 
veals,  and  the  market  is  quoted  steady.  Trade 
opened  dull  but  improved  later  with  the  prospect 
or  a  clearance.  Quotation-,  unchanged  at  4*i2c.  for 
extremes.  The  range  for  city  dressed  Is  6®  12140. 
Veals,  151  Ib,  nt  9c;  do.  130  tb,  at  8c. 

8ukki-  and  Lambs.— Total  for  six  days,  22,948  head, 
a ealnst  26,986  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  tVeateru  lambs,  88  tr>,  at  7k>e- State  sheep,  103 
lb.  at  6!4e:  Western  do,  113  lb.  at  614c.  Ohio  sheep. 
tOOlb,  u (  $6.40,  do  89  lb.  ul  about  6c.  State  lambs,  89 
Ib,  at  5  ye:  do.  76  Ib  ut  $7.00:  do. 84  Ib,  at  TttfCidO.  loom- 
mon),  62  tb  ,af  6c:  State  sheep,  140  lb.  at  614c.  do.  Hfi  tb. 
at  $6.20;  do.  96  tb.  nt  He;  do.  93  lb,  at  Slbe:  do.  96  tb,  at 
5e:  Kansas  sheep,  115  it,,  at6.>io:  do.  103  lb.  at  6)40: 
Western  sheep  (common),  sstb.at  $5  20;  Ohio  do,  81 
tb,  at  5*4c;  do.  87  Ib,  at  r.t*e;  do.  108  ib,  at  «c. 

Hogs.— Total  for  six  days,  21,037  head  against  19.869 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  The 
feeling  Is  just  about  steady,  aud  four  car  loads  of 
very  common  to  fair  hogs  were  sold  at  6 14*6(140. 
Western  bogs,  118  tb,  at  hetween  *6.25*0.35:  Ohio  hogs, 
1)6  lb,  at  664c-  do.  UOlb.at  6X0;  roughs, 148  lb,  at  596c. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

9  TON  WA4ION  8CAI.K,  *40.  3  TON,  $50. 

4  Toil  SftO,  Beam  Kni  Included. 
240  1b.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

Dio  "Littln  Dotoetivn,"  V  nz.  to  2)  lb.  *3. 
800  OTHER  SIZES.  Rolure.l  PRU  K  LIST  I  UKK. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BE8T  Ml  116 6  JtAOE  FOR  UWItT  WORK,  #10. 
40  lt».  Anvil  hikI  Kit  Of  Tools,  S  to. 

Farmers  *arc  time  ana  money  doing  odd  job*. 
Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  A  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  riUCES,  W110LK8ALK  A  RETAIL. 


SEED  SOWER 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  itr.L-s  seeds,  Imie,  salt,  ashes,  fertili¬ 
zers—  and  everything  requiring  broadcasting— any 
quantity  per  acre,  bettor  and  1  aster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Haves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
Hows  single  or  double  cast,  all  ou  eilher  or  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  Is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Beadily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagou  can  bedriveti.  Team  walking 
lone  milu  sows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  tliau  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  aud  twtcuonlat*  Meuauu  thia  pat-er. 

C.  W.  DOUR,  Trcamirer, 

RACINE  SEEDER  CO.,  Des dloinea,  lows 


LANG  SHAN  and  BTFF  COCHIN  Chicks.  KOUEN 
DUCKS  and  WHITE  GUINEAS,  *2  per  13;  $8  per  26. 
BKON/.E  Tf  HKEYS,  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $1  per  (loz. 
P.O.  Box  136.  W.  G.  BRYANT.  Jr.. 

Dansville,  Liv.  Co.,  New  York. 

SEED  CORIM. 

CRANBERRY  W II ITE-A  New  and  Superior 
variety.  Two-ounce  sample.  10c,;  ?  lb.  package,  $1  — 
postpaid.  Circulars  free.  Pure  Light  Brahma  Eggs, 
$1  per  13.  Address  F.  H.  UPSON, 

Wilmot,  Noble  Co  ,  Iso. 

C.  S.  COOPER, 

Scliraalenhurgli,  K.  J., 

Breeder  of  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  LIGHT 
BRAHMA,  BROWN  LEGHORN,  aud  WY- 
ANDOTTES.  Eggs,  f2.ni)  for  IS ;  *3.00  for  26. 

T?rTD  C4TT  PROSPEROUS  HARDWARE, 
JC  UXV  oALL,  FURNITURE,  and  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  IMPLEMENT  BUSINESS, 
located  in  thriving  town.  Gross  profit-  In  hist  five 
year*  *I9,OUOI.  forty-nine  thousand  dollars.  Conge¬ 
nial  party  might  buy  halflnlere*L  or  one  of  the  three 
departments.  Address  “INVESTMENT  75."  (are 
Shapleioh  A  Cantwell  Hakhw  ark  Co.,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 

PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  stock  won  all  the  high  prim-*  In  New  Knglaud 
and  New  York  City  in  is-.t  and  1SS4.  Also 

PRIZE  WYANDOTTES  and  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

EGG *4  AND  FOWLS  FOR  SACK.  Sen. I  tor 
descriptive  elreubirof  the  largest  poultry  farm  In  the 
world,  A.  C.  11 A  W  K 1  >  >.  La  11  easier,  lllnss. 

apparatus&sUPPLIES 

P 14  E  £  C  E  FACTORIES ! 

*  Lm-MC  -CREAMERIES 
VBIkhvfca  and  DAIRIES. 


UilLLllL  -CREAMERIES 
WllkfiaVk  AND  DAIRIES. 

r^^Iniinfautiiriiig  OCTFITS  nSpecinlty. 

Send  for  IllU8trak-<l  Circular  of  Improved  Appx. 
ratua  for  maklitK  C11HK8K  AND  HUTTKR. 

JOHNS.CftRTERHS 


Cfl  Saiiiu  Chroma  Cttrila.  Beauties,  name  on  10c, 
0 U  Autograph  Album  In  gilt  and  c.durs  1  Oe,  or  both, 
ltfc.  Agents  make  money.  Full  out  lit  null  mu  tu¬ 
ple*.  t&o  cl».  CLINTON  W  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

COLORADO  ^ 

*i KSS 


•  ggf*  Before  buying  an  expensive 
Harrow,  send  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  Thomas  Harrow, and 
Pulverizer,  ii  Oak  or  Iron  Frame. 
It  is  nsed  by  150,000  best  farmers. 
and  has  been  manufactured  for  15 
years.  It  combines  effectiveness 
with  cheapness  and  durability.  For 
sale  by  over  1,000  dealers  In  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  The 
Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva?  N.  Y- 

O  K  CREAMfcW 

I  I  »■  Has  the  Inrgt-Ht  cuoiiiiK 
surface,  takes  lea* 
cooling  material, 
takes  leas  labor  in 
operating  it,  and 

GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Ins  a  glass  the  whole 
depth  of  can  that  ahowe 


j  "peters’  Eclectic 
1^ iano  Instructor. 

COMPILED  BY  W.  C.  PkTERS. 

PRICE  SB.3-5. 

Among  the  great  and  sneeetwful  Plano  Methods  of 
the  day.  PETER’**  ECLECTIC  has  always  held 
an  honorable  place.  The  sale  of  a  quarter  of  1  jirL- 
lios  conus  Is  proof  tangible  of  Its  worth,  and  of  the 
favor  with  which  It  Is  regarded,  especially  in  a  large 


long  been  used.  A  practical,  well  graded  and  thorough 
book! 

|  Dobson’s  Universal 
Banjo  Instructor. 

By  H.  C-  and  G.  C.  DOBSON, 
PRICE  SSI. OO. 

The  Banjo  Is  nowa fashionable  Instrument, and  the 
best  ones  are  elegant  enough  to  goanywhore.  A  good 
book,  destined  to  be  very  popular.  Contains  Elements, 
57  bright  Reels.  Jigs,  Hornpipes,  efe.,  aud  23  Popular 
Songs,  such  as  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  “Over  the  Gar 
den  Wall,"  the  songs  of  Dave  Braham,  etc. 

|  Winner’s  Popular  j 
Ideal  Methods.  | 

For  Violin,  For  Guitar,  For  Piano, 

For  Cornet.  For  Flute.  For  Cnb.  Organ, 
For  Cla riuet.  For  Banjo,  For  Flageolet, 
For  Fite.  For  Accordeon,  For  Boehm  Flute. 

Price  of  eaelt  book,  75  cts. 

Immensely  popular  cheap  Instructors,  with  brief 
instructive  course,  and  each  with  about  one  hundred 
neatly  arranged  popular  airs  for  practice. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

H.  DITSON  A  CO., . 867, Broadway,  New  York. 


NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Rone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  5’, — FstabllsheU  In  l!$30.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  is  no  better  In  market.  It  Is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  tn  market,  will  call  ou  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent,  Went  Troy,  X.  Y. 

C7hn  cash’ premiums’ 

■  I  II  I  For  the  Laryest  Yields  f  rom 


One  pound  A"  U  I  M.  /  M 

°f  this  |  n  C  n  4  4  »\ 

Potato,  l-’or  i  f\  Cm  U  1  {  4  I 

full  parlie-  V,  \  l  ^  ,1  ,,  V;  W 

u  1  a  rs ,  \  ^  ^  '  V. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  Boston. Mass  Rochester.N.Y. 


MA1IKK  A  (til OSH",  75  S  Struct,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Oertd  for  1 
Catalogue  j 
.and  I 

Price  a. 


IATLASW 

f  ^<~^\IND1AN APOLI8,  IND.,  O.  6.  A. 

MXNurxcTtraxna  or 


CARRY  ENGINES  id  ERS  IN  STOC 


STEAM  ENGINES 
SHB  BOILERS. 

fOC Thr  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


’thE  '6557  in  use  a 


LAP 


'  ^-Ia  s£N0  Uu"ciRCU 


roR 


FOWLER  X  WOODWORTH  p^NNOCK  FALLS^' 


REMINGTON 

SHOVELS, 


Made  in  the 
Best  Manner, 
by  skilled 
WORKMEN. 


SCOOPS,  SPADES, 


Remember 
that  our  Goods 
are  always 
RELIABLE. 


THE  “NEW”  BIRDSELl 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 

SAVES  all  the  Seed,  CLEANS  Ready  for 
Market  as  Threshed. 

THE  BIRDSELL 


COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGON. 

Besides  manufacturing  the  “New”  Birdsell 
Clover  Huller,  for  which  we  have  the  sole  right,  we 
make  a  specialty  of  HALF  PLATFORM  and 
THREE-SPRIXG  WAGONS.  „ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

BIRDSELL  BIANF’G  CO.  soS?AE,'B 

AS*  When  yon  write,  please  mention  this  papcr  'uS 


mm: 

PENGUIN  ISLAND  GUANO. 

A  pure  uaturol  guano,  coatainliig  over  15  per  cent. 
Of  bone  phosphate  of  lime  anil  1-25  percent,  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  a  fertilizer  for  all  farm  erops.  Price.  $25.00  per 
ton,  delivered  ou  board  railroad  or  steamboat  in  New 
York:  also  at  lowest  market  prices.  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  German  Sulphate  of  Potash.  anil  all  fertilU 
lug  chemicals.  Send  for  circular  to 
CRASS.  SPEAR,  Jr  ,  \\e*i  «St.,  New  York 


M  PATCH  WORK. -Package  of  bright. 

elegant  silks,  pi.-un  A  brocades,  50c.;  large 
samples  10  cts.  Embroidery  Floss,  Vjoz. 
ass'd colors,20c.  6 pks.  fl.  l-'uwler  At  Co.,New  Haven.Ct. 


N  E  W  IvN  I  FE.  3  blade,  Stag  or  Ebony 
handle,  long  blade,  as  carefully  made  as 
a  razor,  po-itpald,  $1  «J.  All  our  goods 
baud  forged  from  razor  steel,  anil  re¬ 
placed  Iree*  If  soft  or 
flawy.  Our  Farmers’ 
Extra  Strong  2-bl«de, 
li///lr^Kuer,  ^  75c. ;  medium  2-blade, 

500,5 1-b‘aile’  2V-:  Ext . 

strung  1  hl„ 
•«.  I  HrsTOtu- 

wfiTOi.V  1  Knikk.  8 i.iO.  ; 

2  bln-le.AociS; 

F  Gents'  3  bl. 

t  .  8  $1.  PKI  .S1.NG 

-  .  -  -  Kuile.  best. 

1* - - $1.  40-pagc  list 

■  "  — - — »ent  Ire-e. 

ludn  Ob  id  Also.  "Howto 

HUD,  Hlliu.  use  a  Razor.* 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalomae  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  improvements  fur  making  tv-ials.  Address 

•S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO* 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  or  Fort  Wayne,  lud. 


“THE  UfcST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

S  AW  THRESHERS, 

MILLS,  £ ll  13 1  fi  £  W  Horse  Powers, 

iForaJl  section 3  and  pmpoeos.)5'-'rite  for  Free  Pamphlet 
xad  Prices  to  The  Aultman  At  Toy  lor  Co. .  Mxnsileld,  Ohio, 


KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 
F  - ri  J  Speaks  for  Itself. 

*  The  many  Farmera 

that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  iu 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
fanners  ami  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  ana 
price-liat.  Gko.W.  Kino,  Marion, O, 
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£ox  ilj  e  Doittxg. 


YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

,OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ELEVENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 


Topic:  Strawberries. 

Ezra  J.  Morse: — There  is  no  fruit  that  can 
be  grown  in  so  many  different  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates,  that  will  yield  so  plentifully  as  the 
strawberry.  Almost  any  good  garden  soil 
will  produce  good  strawberries,  if  they  receive 
thorough  cultivation.  There  are  varieties 
that  will  yield  better  in  some  localities  than 
in  others.  We  have  the  Charles  Dowuiug, 
Miner’s  Great  Prolific,  Sharpless,  Cumberland 
Triumph  and  the  Pioneer.  We  set  ours  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  The  runners  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  space  between  the  rows,  and 
they  should  be  kept  free  from  all  weeds.  One 
very  important  fact  to  be  takeu  into  consider¬ 
ation,  is,  that  it  costs  no  more  to  grow  good 
and  pure  varieties,  than  inferior  and  mixed 
up  sorts. 

Uncle  Mark:— If  we  grow  strawberries:' they 
should  be  of  the  best,  provided  we  can  get 
them.  To  be  successful  in  farming,  we  must 
keep  down  the  weeds  wherever  we  are:  and  to 
have  the  best  stock,  fruits,  etc.,  that  we  can 
procure,  means  improvement  on  what  we 
have  had.  _ 

Bessie  C.Underhill: — As  I  live  on  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  and  picked  last  year  about  90 
bushels  of  strawberries,  1  thought  I  would  tell 
what  I  know  about  them.  Tho  Crystal  City 
is  the  very  first  to  ripen.  We  got  28  cents  a 
quart  for  our  first  ones,  when  the  little  Wil¬ 
sons  from  New  Jersey  and  the  South  did  not 
bring  one-fourtli  as  much.  Crescent  comes 
next,  and  my  father  says  it  is  tho  best-blooded 
berry  of  all.  He  likes  the  Manchester  pretty 
well,  but  Sharpless  better.  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph  is  as  round  as  a  pea  ch ,  and  prettier  than 
most  berries?  grows  very  large,  and  is  of  a 
light  color.  It  is  a  very  soft  berry,  and  should 
be  handled  very  carefully  when  picking.  We 
think  Bid  well  and  Miner’s  Prolific  very  good 
to  eat,  but  wc  shall  plant  (papa  sayrs)  more  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Windsor  chiefs  hereafter. 

To  raise  nice  berries  you  have  got  to  have 
nice  land.  Papa  says  that  a  drop  or  two  of 
perspiration  on  every  plant  is  good  medicine 
for  strawberries,  provided  they  are  well  mix¬ 
ed  with  well  rotted  manure,  ashes,  guano, 
superphosphate,  etc.  The  best  time  to  plant 
is  in  the  Spring,  and  theu  pick  the  berries  the 
following  year.  We  generally  plow  them  up 
right  after  picking,  and  raise  big  crops  of 
celery,  corn,  tm-nips,  etc.,  that  same  year; 
then  perhaps  we  set  berries  in  the  same  place 
the  following  Spring.  Papa  says  he  has  grown 
strawberries  on  the  same  ground  for  15  years 
or  more,  and  thinks  they  may  be  far  better 
the  last  year  than  the  first  Mulch  well  with 
straw  just  before  picking  to  keep  the  berries 
from  resting  on  the  ground,  and  getting  dirty. 

Allen  Martin:— Strawberries  are  so  good 
that  I  think  almost  all  of  us  are  interested  in 
them,  at  least  when  they  are  ripe  We  raise 
them  for  our  own  use,  but  not  to  sell.  We  set 
them  in  the  rows  about  a  foot  apart,  the  rows 
being  two-aud-a-half  to  three  feet  apart,  from 
center  to  center.  We  keep  the  runners  cut 
off  as  well  as  possible,  and  the  ground  cleau 
until  Fal I .  A fter  the  ground  freezes  we  cover 
them  lightly  with  straw.  In  the  Spring  the 
straw  is  raked  off  the  plants  into  the  rows, 
and  left  as  a  mulch.  We  do  not  disturb  the 
ground  much  until  the  berry  season  is  over; 
then  we  dig  into  it  and  hoe  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  We  have  the  Green  Prolific,  Colonel 
Cheny,  and  some  otbVr  varieties  that  have  not 
borne  fruit  yet.  The  Green  Prolific  is  au  ex¬ 
cellent  berry.  The  Colonel  Cheny  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  flavored  of  the  two,  but  is  irregular  in 
shape  aud  not  as  productive  as  the  others. 
Strawberries  do  best  in  a  moist  soil,  and  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  sheltered  position,  so 
that  the  blossoms  will  not  be  killed  by  frost. 

Maggie  A.  Duvall: — We  have  beeu  culti¬ 
vating  strawberries  for  about  12  years,  At 
first  we  set  only  enough  plants  for  our  own 
use,  but  have  kept  increasing  them,  until 
last  year,  besides  what  we  used  and  gave 
away,  we  sold  over  $115  worth.  We  think 
the  Sharpless  aud  Glendale  are  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties.  We  have  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  Sbarpless,  Glendale,  Captain  Jack, 
Crescent  Seedling,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Mount  Vernon,  Kentucky,  Manchester  and 
James  Vick.  Last  year  wus  the  first  time  the 
Manchester  fruited  with  us.  It  did  not  do  as 
well  as  we  expected,  but  we  are  going  to  give 
it  another  trial;  it  is  a  pistillate  variety.  We 
bought  the  James  Vick  last  year,  but  it  has 
not  fruited  yet.  One  year  we  had  12  kinds  of 
berries  in  cultivation,  but  as  all  were  not 


adapted  to  our  soil,  we  disca  rded  some,  among 
which  were  Monarch  of  the  West,  Cinderella, 
Centennial,  and  Great  Amerieau.  Strawber¬ 
ries  for  field  culture  are  planted  in  rows  three, 
and-one-half  feet  apart  and  18  iuches  in  the 
row.  _ 

Gertie  M.  Herd  man: — The  strawberry 
flourishes  best  in  a  slightly  shaded  situation, 
on  a  deeply  worked,  sandy  loam.  Plant  in 
hills  10  inches  apart,  as  this  affords  room  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  to  cultivate  with 
the  hoe:  this  for  garden  culture.  The  straw¬ 
berry  needs  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  Always 
in  setting  out  the  plants,  select  a  damp, 
cloudy  day,  and  if  the  season  is  dry,  copious 
draughts  of  water,  saturating  the  soil  as 
often  as  possible,  will  be  indispensable.  With 
care,  planting  may  be  done  until  blossoming. 
Pick  off  nearly  all  the  leaves  on  settiug,  leav¬ 
ing  only  two  or  three  of  the  smallest.  Keep 
the  runners  back,  by  pinching  off.  or  apply 
old  leaves,  tauhark  or  cut  straw  between  the 
rows,  haLf  an  inch  thick.  Keep  the  weeds 
out.  as  they  drink  up  the  moisture  that  the 
plants  need.  For  Winter  protection,  cover 
in  the  Fall  with  leaves  of  straw  or  com  stalks, 
and  in  the  Spring  a  good  coating  of  wood- 
ashes,  or  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure.  This 
will  aid  in  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and  at 
the  sanm  time  furnish  the  right  kiud  of  plant 
food.  With  very  little  trouble,  strawberries 
may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  yield  abundantly, 
and  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  for  this 
most  delicious  berry. 

Uncle  Mark:  Don’t  you  think  10  inches 
apart  for  the  plants,  a  little  too  close?  I  think 
from  12  to  15  inches  better  suited  for  garden 
culture.  Theu  your  berries  will  not  be  crowded, 
and  you  can  keep  down  the  weeds  easier. 

Sadie  E.  Steigleder:— The  strawberry  is 
a  well-known  garden-fruit,  and  although  it 
grows  wild,  is  cultivated  as  a  great  inauy  va¬ 
rieties,  bearing  different  names,  in  nearly  all 
of  the  United  States.  The  word  strawberry, 
originated  from  au  old  custom  of  laying  straw 
under  the  ripening  berry.  According  to  Lin- 
noeus,  there  are  but  two  species. 

Wilmot’s  Superb,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  and  Ju- 
cuuda,  are  all  large-sized  berries,  Charles 
Downing.  Crescent,  and  Iron-clad  are  also 
very  productive.  The  Jucunde.  or  Seven 
Hundred,  has  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  very 
productive  also.  It  requires  a  heavy,  clay 
soil,  and  a  great  deal  of  water.  Strawberries, 
in  general,  do  best  in  heavy  day  soil,  be¬ 
cause  they  require  a  large  amount  of  water, 
and  clay  retains  moisture  longer  than  loam. 
In  the  South,  strawberries  begin  to  ripen 
about  the  middle  of  April;  in  the  North,  the 
middle  of  J une.  The  best  time  for  setting  out 
plants  in  the  South,  is  the  Fall;  but  in  the 
North,  the  Spring.  The  soil  for  successful 
culture  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  well  pulver¬ 
ized,  with  the  plants  set  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  and  the 
plantation  renewed  every  two  or  three  years. 
The  runners  of  new  plants  need  to  be  pinched 
off,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  fruit  well. 
Certain  kinds  are  found  to  do  better  in  some 
districts  than  others,  yet  care  in  planting, 
freedom  from  weeds,  aud  good  soil  are  the 
principal  requisites  for  success.  There  are 
not  many  hugs  that  infest  the  plants,  which  is 
a  fortunate  thing.  The  only  grub  is  that  of 
tbeJune-bug,  which  cats  off  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  I  believe  there  is  no  kuowu  remedy 
for  this  grub,  except  to  dig  around  the  roots 
of  the  plants  and  find  them.  Strawberries 
need  watering  every  night,  especially  in  times 
of  drought,  but  this  is,  of  course,  not  always 
possible. 

There  are  large  strawberry  plantations  all 
over  the  United  States,  the  owuers  of  which 
make  a  great  deal  of  money,  as  the  berry  is 
a  fruit  that  will  sell  anywhere. 

Uncle  Mark:— I  t.hiuk  the  best  soil  to  grow 
strawberries  on,  is  one  deep,  moist,  and  sandy, 
rather  than  beavv  clay,  because  the  latter  is 
hard  to  work,  aud  during  dry  weather  bakes 
very  hard.  The  strawberry  should  be  given 
plenty  of  water,  and  that  means  a  great  deal; 
but  the  drainage  should  be  good. 

Earnest  M.  Wolger:— The  strawberry  is 
about  the  nicest  berry  grown,  l  think.  It  is  a 
hard  berry  to  raise,  at  least  it  is  bard  for  us 
to  raise,  but  1  think  it  makes  a  good  deal  of 
difference  what  kind  of  soil  it  is  raised  on.  I 
like  strawberries  so  well,  1  would  like  to  know 
if  any  of  the  Cousins  don’t  like  them;  but  I 
am  sure  Uncle  Mark  would  not  refuse  a  good, 
full  dish  of  them,  for  I  think  they  are  his  fa¬ 
vorite  berry,  and  I  am  glad  he  had  the  Cous¬ 
ins  write  about  them. 

Uncle  Mark: — No,  I  hardly  think  I  would 
refuse  them,  even  if  the  dish  was  not  full. 
Fruitof  all  kinds  is  u  very  healthy  and  desira¬ 
ble  food,  and  the  strawberry  is  especially  so 
How  much  better  it  w'ould  be  if  our  farmers 
ate  more  fruit  aud  less  pork.  Let  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club  strive 
to  increase  the  production  of  fruit  on  the 
farm.  It  will  be  a  good  work — profitable, 
healthy  and  enjoyable. 


^Ui.srrUancou.s  Advertising, 


T.  S.  ARTHUR  AT  SEVENTY- 
FIVE. 


For  many  years  the  genial  countenance  of 
Mr  T.  S,  Arthur  has  been  a  familiar  sight  to 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  as  he  has  walked 
the  streets  of  the  city  on  the  route  between 
bis  home  and  his  office.  His  name  has 
been  a  household  word  among  the  readers  of 
pure  literature,  throughout  tie-  whole  country. 
And  “Arthur’s  Home  Magazine,”  which  he 
has  so  loug  and  so  successfully  edited,  has 
secured  so  hearty  and  so  permanent  a  welcome 
in  many  thousands  of  the  hest  households  in 
the  land,  that  Mr.  Arthur  eanuot.  be  regarded 
as  a  stranger  by  intelligent  people  anywhere. 
The  many  stories  and  tales  of  which  he  is  the 
author,  are  written  in  the  interest  of  purity, 
good  morals  and  reform;  and  especially  those 
which  are  in  aid  of  the  temperance  work  have 
been  productive  of  immense  good.  They  have 
had  an  exceptionaly  favorable  reception,  and 
have  uobly  served  their  purpose  of  stimulating 
people  to  high  aims  and  noble  intentions 

It  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have 
not  personally  seen  Mr.  Arthur  that  a  man 
who  could  tor  years  work  as  diligently  as  he 
has,  and  who  could  produce  the  extraonliuary 
amount  of  superior  literary  material  which 
has  come  from  his  pen,  must  be  one  of  giant 
physique  and  robust  constitution.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  slender  form  know  that, 
it  is  far  otherwise  His  constitution  was  never 
strong.  About  1870  he  had  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  from  physical  and  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion  that  most  of  his  friends  gave  him  up  as 
not  likely  to  live  long.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
work  was  almost  done 

The  narration  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  decline  in 
health,  and  of  his  restoration  to  vigor  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  is  of  singular  interest,  as 
given  by  himself  to  one  of  our  editors  who 
recently  enjoyed  a  protracted  conversation 
with  him.  Mr.  Arthur  said,  substantially: 

“Previous  to  the  year  187b  my  health  hadbeen 
very  poor.  For  a  number  of  years  I  had  been 
steadily  loosing  ground  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  physical  and  nervous  strain  resulting 
from  overwork.  1  became  so  exhausted  that 
my  family  anti  friends  were  very  anxious 
about  me.  Only  a  few  of  the  most,  hopeful  of 
them  th  jught  1  could  live  for  any  considera¬ 
ble  time.  1  was  forced  to  abandon  all  my 
most  earnest  literary  work,  and  1  regarded  my 
career  in  authorship  at  an  end.  1  wasso  weak 
that  1  could  not  walk  over  a  few  squares  with¬ 
out  great  fatigue.  The  very  weight  of  my 
body  was  to  me  a  wearisome  burden.  My 
appetite  was  poor,  anti  my  digestion  was  much 
impaired. 

“About  this  time  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  Compound  Oxygen  as  then  administered 
by  Dr.  Starkey.  1  had  heard  of  wonderful 
cures  wrought  by  its  agency;  so  wouderful  in¬ 
deed,  that,  had  I  not  personally  known  the 
Doctor,  and  possessed  the  fullest  confidence  in 
him.  I  should  have  been  verv  skeptical  on  the 
subject.  I  tried  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  first  simply- as  an  experiment.  I 
knew  it  could  not  make  me  worse  than  I 
was,  and  l  hoped  it  might  make  me  better. 
That  it  would  do  tor  me  what  it  has  I  had  not 
dared  to  hope.” 

How  soon  did  yen  begin  to  realize  the  ad  van¬ 
tages  of  the  treatment  ? 

“Almost  immediately.  Its  effect  was  not 
that  of  a  stimulant,  but  of  a  gentle  aud  almost 
imperceptible  vitiiizer  of  the  wbloe  system. 
Boon  I  began  to  have  a  sense  of  such  physical 
comfort  as  1  had  not  known  for  many  years 
My  streugtb  was  gradually  returning’  ’  This 
slowly  but  steadily  increased.  lu  a  few 
months  I  was  able  to  resume  iny  pen,  aud 
within  six  months  after  doing  so.  I  completed 
oue  of  my  largest  and  most  earnestly  written 
books;  and  this  without  suffering  any  draw¬ 
back.  and  without  any  return  of  the  old  feeling 
of  exhaustion.  For  more  th  m  seven  years 
after  this  I  applied  myself  closely  to  literary 
work,  doing,  as  1  believe,  the  best  work  in  my 
life.” 

Did  your  uniform  good  health  eoutinue  dur- 
those  years,  or  did  you  suffer  relapses  into  your 
former  state  of  exhaustion? 

"The  improvement  was  substantial  aud  per¬ 
manent.  Not  only  had  I  no  return  of  the  old 
weakness  and  exhausted  feeling,  but  I  was 
aide  to  work  in  uiy  study  from  ttiroe  to  four 
hours  a  day.  The  constant  remark  I  heard 
from  my  friends  was, '  Mo  a  well  you  a  re  look¬ 
ing!’  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  strength  aud  vi¬ 
tality  that  1  gained  by  the  use  ot  Compound 
Oxygen.  For  tweuty  years  1  had  suffered 
with  paroxysms  of  nervous  headache,  some 
times  once  or  twice  a  week.  They  were  very 
severe,  lasting  usually  six  or  seven  hours.  In 
a  year  after  I  commenced  the  Oompouud  Ox¬ 
ygen  Treatment,  these  were  almost  entirely 
gone.  It  is  now  over  ten  years  since  1  had 
such  an  attack.  1  was  moreover,  liable  to 
take  cold,  and  l  had  frequent  attacks  of  inllu- 
euza.  which  always  left  me  with  a  trouble¬ 
some  cough.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  now  take 
cold.  When  1  do  so  1  at.  once  resort  to  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  which  invariably  breaks  up 
the  cold  in  fromone  to  three  days*” 

Aud  now,  Mr.  Arthur,  what  is  your  present 
condition  of  health, 

“It  is  all  1  have  any  right  to  desire  or  ex¬ 
pect  at  my  somewhat  advanced  age  of  75.  I 
sleep  well,  and  am  able  to  take  my  proper 
amount  of  food,  enjoying  my  tnoals  with  reg¬ 
ularity  aud  heartiness.  My  digestion,  al¬ 
though  slow,  is  good.  I  do  not  confine  my- 
seff  to  any  particular  articles  of  diet,  but  eat 
what  other  people  cat,  rejecting,  of  course, 
that  which  seems  to  be  indigestible,  or  too 
rich.  1  am  able  to  atteud  to  my  customary 
literary  work,  devoting  about,  four  hours  a 
day  to  it.  and  that,  with  out  any  sense  of  weari¬ 
ness  except  us  to  my  eyes.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  with  advancing  yeans  I  find  my 
eyesight  not  as  good  as  it  formerly  was,  l 
should  be  able  to  work  longer  without  fatigue 
I  enjoy  moderate  exercise  and  take  it  regu¬ 
larly  without  that  feeling  of  exhaustion 
which  was  formerly  so  depressing.” 

The  testimonials  and  reports  of  cases  pub¬ 
lished  by  Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen  in  their 
pamphlets  and  advertisements,  if  literally 


true,  show  Compound  Oxygen  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  curative  agent  yet  discov¬ 
ered.  Do  you  believe  them  nil  to  be  genuine? 

“I  lmve  the  most,  complete  confidence  in 
them.  For  years  1  have  had  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Messrs  Starkey  «.  PaJen,  and  ex- 
eentionally  good  opportunities  for  observing 
them,  as  well  in  private  life  as  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  relation  to  the  public.  I  am  sure 
that  neither  of  them  would  or  could  become  a 
party  to  any  fraud  or  deception  But  facts 
are  of  more  value  than  opinions.  Let  me  give 
you  a  fact.,  [publish  a  magazipe.  and  have 
had  an  advertising  contract  with  Drs.  Htarkey 
Sc  Palen  for  over  six  years.  During  this 
time  1  have  published  monthly  from- one  to  six 
or  seven  different  reports  of  cases  and  cures 
under  their  new  treatment,  or  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  all.  Now,  in  every  case  I  hare  exam¬ 
ined  the  patients’  letters,  from  which  these  re¬ 
ports  tee  re  t  ft  Icen,  and  know  the  extracts  made 
therefrom,  and  published  in  my  magazine,  to 
be  literally  correct.  Stronger  evidence  of 
genuineness  thau  this  caouot  of  course  be  giv- 

en.” 

Mr.  Arthur,  some  years  ago  you  gave  a 
testimonial  in  regard  to  what  Compound  Ox¬ 
ygon  had  done  for  you;  and  you  also  have 
spoken  freely  iu  your  Magazine  concerning 
Messrs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  Do  you.  iu  view  of 
your  present  acquaintance  with  these  gentle¬ 
men.  nml  your  large  experience  with  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  endorse  all  you  have  said? 

“I  do,  most  fully,  and  without  any  reserva¬ 
tion  whatever.” 

And  now,  as  to  testimonials.  Have  vou  at 
any  time  given  a  testimonial  in  favor  of  other 
special  remedial  agents  or  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

“Never.  The  first  and  only  time  that  I 
have  permitted  my  name  to  be  used  in  com¬ 
mending  a  curative  agent  to  public  notice  and 
confidence  is  in  the  case  of  Join  pound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  This  I  have  done,  not  from  solicitation, 
but  voluntarily,  aud  from  a  sense  of  duty.  1 
believe  that  in  the  use  of  this  newly  discov¬ 
ered  suostance.  diseases  loug  classed  as  incur¬ 
able,  iuay  be  greatly  ameliorated  and  v.-ry 
often  entirely  broken,  and  the  sufferer  re¬ 
stored  to  comparative  good  health.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve.  that  by  its  use  the  liability  to  disease 
muy  be  removed,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
community  greatly  improved.  From  what  I 
know  of  its  action,  as  well  iu  my  owu  case  as 
in  that  of  many  others.  L  am  satisfied,  that  if 
prompt  ly  used  it  mil  arrest  tho  progress  of 
acute  pneumonia,  consumption,  catarrh,  and 
most  of  the  diseases  which  originate  in  colds. 
Believing  this,  as  I  certainly  do,  and  from  ev¬ 
idence  which. is  too  direct  aud  positive  to  tie 
ignored.  1  would  be  diroiict  iu  my  duty  if  I 
di<l  not-  <1<i  all  in  my  power  to  induce  the  sick 
and  suffering  to  seeic  relief  in  the  use  of  so 
benefleient  au  agent.” 

Have  you  seen  and  known  other  persons  who 
h  ive  used  Compound  Oxygen :  aiul  have  you 
had  opportunities  of  observing  to  what  extent 
they  have  received  benefit? 

“My  observation  aud  my  opportunities  iu 
this  respect  have  been  large.  1  have  been 
much  at  the  office  ot  l>rs.  B'arkev  A  Palen, 
and  have  become  personally  acquainted  with 
many  who  have  takeu  the  i’reatinent.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case,  where  a  fair  trial  was  given, 
decided  benefit  was  obtained.  Some  very  re¬ 
markable  cases  iu  consumption,  rheumatism, 
catarrh,  congestion  ot'  the  lungs,  usthrna,  etc., 
have  c  une  to  my  personal  knowledge,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  seemed  almost,  miraculous.” 

Do  you  still  resort  to  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  now  that  your  health  is  restored? 

“I  do  not.  as  a  regular  thing.  Only  when  1 
have  a  cold,  as  1  before  remarked.  1  take  it 
for  n  day  or  two,  and  always  with  good  effect. 

I  find  that  it.  helps  nature  to  throw  off  the  cold 
by  imparting  the  needed  vitality  to  enable  the 
system  to  do  its  proper  and  natural  work.  It 
puts  nature  into  condition  to  defend  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  disease.  If  there  are 
any  coses  in  which  persons  are  disappointed  in 
regard  to  Compound  Oxygon,  I  believe  them 
to  lie  those  to  which  patients  have  been  so  im¬ 
patient  for  speedy  cure  that  they  have 
dropped  the  Treatment  before  it  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  its  impression  on  the  system. 
Such  people  will  fly  from  one  remedy,  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  almost  every  medi¬ 
cine  brought,  to  their  uofcieo,  uud  yet  continue 
to  lie  invalids.  Compound  Oxygen  does  not 
cure  by  magic  in  a  moment  If  it  claimed  to 
it  would  lie  quackery.  But  1  regard  it  as  oue 
of  the  most  w  onder!  ul  and  benefleient  cura¬ 
tive  agencies  ever  brought  to  public  11  itice.” 

For  further  and  fuller  answers  to  the  count¬ 
less  inquiries  suggested  by  tho  above  to 
thoughtful  minds,  and  to  those  who  are  solici¬ 
tous  about  their  own  well  being  and  that  of 
their  friends,  mail  your  address  to  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  Holland  1111  Girard  street.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  pamphlet  you  will  receive  in 
reply  will  set  fortb  full  particulars. 
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Prices  Sedncod.—  Standard  Maintained. 

The  Mass.  Inspector's ' 
valuations  of  these  Un¬ 
it  nee*  for  the  jiast  seen 
years,  avrraye.  per  ton 
Tin-  form  of  pfuit  food  hns  as  much 
influence  upon  the  yield  and  quality  of 
crops  as  the  nmouut.  These  Manures 
reooguuu  this. .nut  an  mndeof  matn i..l> 
best  adapted  to  each  crop  or  class  of 
crops,  combined  in  the  right  proper- 
1  tion.s;  consequently  arc  very  successful 
on  potatoes,  vegetables,  corn,  grass,  Ac. 
For  further  particulars,  send  for  psun- 
>  phlet,  mailed  free. 

0WKER  FERTILIZER  C 

I0ST0N&NEW  YORK. 


PRESTON’S  IMPROVED 

HINDER  TRUCK 


AND 


E.  OVER, 

Manufacturer, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


lie.  8L75.  Ladies  one  blade  Ivory  handle.  'Sc.:  two  hlnde,  50c„  three  blade,  75c.  B 
r,  85c.  Farmer's,  one  blade,  35c.;  two  blade,  30e.;  extra  heavy  tine  blade,  50c.:  tw< 
A  Wade  A  Butcher  raior,  $1.  Remember,  we  wOI  return  money  to  all  that  on 
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MARCH  28 


PERSONAL. 

Arabi  Pasha,  in  his  Ceylon  exile,  receives 
$250  a  month  from  the  British  Government. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  bas  23  titles,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  17,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  10,  the 
Duke  of  A  her  corn  13,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  15. 

Gen.  Lonc.street  is  ageing  fast;  he  is  hard 
of  hearing,  has  white  hair  and  dim  sight.  But 
he  holds  his  six  feet  two  iuches  erectly,  and 
weigh?  over  200  pounds.; 

Victor  Hitoo  used  to  be  an  excellent  talker 
before  he  became  deaf.  Renan  is  urbane  and 
unctuous.  About  brilliant.  tSurdou  loquacious 
to  tiresomeness,  Zola  entirely  boorish,  and 
Dumas  very  quiet  in  conversation. 
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implements.'  amt  Pachinenu 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


CLOD  CRUSHER 


PROFESSOR 


AND  LEVELER. 


It  ia  th©  beat  selling 


tool  on  earth. 


IAK1NC  1 


jStorfc  mid  gaultry. 


% 


OUR  ELEGANT 

125  Page  Illustrated 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE, 


mSm 


For  I***!  will  be  toit'lv  thin  innnlh.  It  Mil  mure  about  roultry 
am!  roultry  Talking  thin,  any  82.00  book  In  th«  UniU'd  States. 
It  tell*  bow  we  keep  500  lowlf  on  two  and  one-liail  iirraa.  and 
annually  dear  ♦1.700.  pines,  25  Cunts.  Stem  pa  taken. 
Price  I.lklk  nee.  ,  Hvnbtm  thin  paper.)  R  B.  MlTGIIELIi 
A  CO.,  24  McCormick  Block,  Chicago.  Send  in  /our  or* 
dera  that  we  may  know  how  many  to  publlah. 


Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  - f - ' 

ff't  make  a  rarleli/  of  Sites  t corking;  Irani  4  to  15  Hilda, 

DO  WOT  BE  DECEIVED. 

“■  "  ^ — — —  Don't  let  your  dealer  palm  oft  a  base  imitation 

or  some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  Is  somethin?  better,  bat  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  VVe  will  send  the  DOUBLE  GANG 
Anne  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial,  nml  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
send  it  buck,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  YVe  don't  ask  for  pny  until  you  have  tried  it 
on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  46  different  States  and  Territories. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  :  LI  A  O  LI  9  DDHTUTD  Kaaafcctory  and  Principal  Office: 

Harnuburg.Pa.  NASH  OL  BROTHER,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

B.— Pampulet  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE*’  sent  frek  to  parties  \tho  NAME  THIS  PAPKE. 


POWDI 


Made  from  Professor  Hors  ford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Tbe  llorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free 

RumfordChemic&l  Works,  Providence,  R.  I 
II.  ill.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  T. 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France. 

Publish"/  xnider  Authority  of  the  French  Government. 
Contain*  much  ttxamdumd)  ru,  liable  mailer  relative  to 
thin  ancient  ami  popular  nut.  Also  the  record#  of 
breeding  of  all  pine  Percheron  Sul. ions  and  Mares, 
whose  Percheron  birth  am!  origin  hr  v  j  been  established 
before  20  controllers  of  entries.  No  Intelligent  man 
will  buy  a  French  Stallion  that  is  not  recorded  In  the 
Perehoron  Stud  Book  of  France.  Geml  #2  for  this  book 
to  Xuv  Biikkukus  Uaxuttk,  Chicago,  ills. 


$cat  (Estate. 


The  Union  Grain  Drill, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

FORGE  FEE 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 

THOROOGHUttEDmul  TROTTING  IIORSES,  4c. 

We  will  Mend  a  competent  buver  to  any  of  the  Vue- 
tion  Sales  of  Jersey  Cattle,  Thoroughbred  and  Trot¬ 
ting  Horses,  to  represent  parties  unable  to  attend  in 
person.  Orders  sidle  I  led  for  ovary  species  of  fancy 
live  stock.  Send  for  particulars  and  references 
AMERICAN  PI  KOItASIMl  AGENCY, 
•Vi  Broadway,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  QFFEII 


J  ^SHROPSHIRE siiEblP,  REuKsHmE  svralantl  To  e  1100,1  rn‘je  settlement  mid  cultivation  ot 
BRON’ZK  TURKEY'S,  thoroughbred  and  grade -for  tbe  Company’s  lands  In  the  Red  River  Valiev. 
PE^Vr^lfe  fen.  DIX  H1LLSDJURV  KARM-  t»*e  land,  (not  timbered)  now  owned  by 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  st.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

!  .Ill  oh  Iriflf'/I  for  CtnHlmr  Inet  itaab  A,  iwi  _  —  1  o  A .  1  * 


“  -  v-MM  A  •  «*»  1  e — a  Ul 

HILLS  DAIRY  FARM, 


3, ?i«i  shipped  for  setting  lost  year.  $1  00  per  13:82 
per  8u.  Best  strain.?,  send  for  circular.  Try  uia. 

R.  ft,  CRIST,  New  Mauket. Ind. 

WVA  N  DOTTE  EGGS  for  Hatching.  Pure  stock 
82  for  13  F.  O.  B.  Roii’t  S.  Elliott,  SaUsbury,  Ct. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING 

Jourth  edition.  An  iilnsirap  d  book  on 
,-Vr  1  on  I  try  by  mail,  50  cents.  Postal  note 
3:  -sK  .S  pr“fvi  r°'l :  stamps  taken.  Set.  stamp  lor 
1 1  hi  st  ni  leu  circulars  of  choice  poultry. 

J.  31.  T.  Jalinxon#  Bingiiamtfrn,  N.  Y. 

$eat  (f^tatc. 


WHY  GO  WEST?  °.hn',e  *  targe  u*t  of  the 

,"n  •  Tf  tO  I  *  best  Chester  County  ,Pa.> 

r  arms.  Mills  ami  Hotels,  ut  cost  of  buildings.  I  And 
throicnin  Send  for  Catalogue.  Gko.  C.  Marshall. 
Real  Estate  Agent,  Konnett  Square,  Chester  Co..  Pu. 

I 70R  MALE.— Wheat  lands  in  Red  River  Yulley, 
.  Cass  co.,  Dakota,  one  tulle  from  thriving  town. 
Address  A.  SqrtKR,  Delaware  Avo..  BulTulo,  N.  Y. 

Il'Ok  SAliE.— 3<!0  acres  land,  near  city.  89,000. 
One  fourth  cash -balance,  long  time. 

Rl'S'KLL  *  SONS, 

1700  W.  tilth  St.,  Little  Rock.  Ark, 

jVrARY’ LAND  FAR YIS.— Book  and  Map  free. 
-I"A  by  L .  f..  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Kaston,  Mtl. 

MARYLAND  FIRMS  Ko,r  Frult’ Grain  and Graas. on 

man i  Lanu  ranmo  salt  water,  8Aj  to  8*0  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free.  ISLEk  &  M KEKINS,  Cambridge.  Md. 

FARMC  <n  James  River.  Va.,  In  it  Northern  set- 
rHniTIO  tlemem.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va, 


T  otwl  T  r>nnc!  Netting  Investors  8  per  cent. 
J-JitllcL  Xj'lttLlH  Principal  and  interest  guar 
an  teed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  *75.000.  Reror 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Bend  for  circulars. 
Texas  Ixmti  Agency,  Corslculia,  Texas. 

SEND  FOR 

REASONS  WHY  . 

the  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND  offers  more 
advantages  to  Farmers,  Fruit  Growers,  Health-sock 
ers,  Sportsmen  and  Gapttallststbaa elsewhere.  HKNJ. 
HOUSE.  Real  Eiiate  Agent,  arujad)  >r  nigh,  it  i 


Manitoba  R’y  Co. 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF 

NORM  AN,  POLK,  MARSH  ALL,  KITTSON, 
in  Minnesota,  outside  ol  n  five  mile  limit  from 
the  road,  will,  during  the  year  1884, be  sold 
to 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS 

in  lots  of  not  less  than  160  acres,  nor  more 
than  320  acres  at  the 


$3.00  per  Acre. 

The  terms  of  payment  will  also  be  very  lib¬ 
eral,  only  50  cent,  an  acre  dow-u.  tlie  bnlancc 
in  six  annual  payments  at  7  per  cent  interest. 

This  ofler  will  be  open  only  between  tbe  1st 
day  ol  March,  and  the  31st  day  of  December. 
1884. 

First  applicants  will  have  their  choice  front 
the  entire  field  without  reserve. 

FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED. 

At  these  prices  and  terms.  EY'ERY'  FAR¬ 
MER,  EVERY'  FARMER’S  SON.  EVERY 
CLERK,  EVERY  MECHANIC,  EVERY  LA¬ 
BOR  I NG  M  A  N,  can  secure  a  home  with  the 
stun  I  lest  possible  outlay. 

It  presents  the  opportunity  lor  every  one  to 
secure  160  acres  ol  his  own  choice  ol  laud 
lor  only  @80  dow  n  and  six  annual  payments 
ol  866  67  with  interest. 

It  is  the  most  liberal  otlerever  made  by  nuy 
R  nil  rood  Laud  Grant  Company.  The  terms 
ure  better  than  enu  be  obtained  from  the 
Government,  and  the  lauds  included  in  the 
oiler  arc  the  most  productive  ol  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  lauds  in  the  Dulled  Suites. 

They  are  the  Cheapest  lauds  considering 
locution  and  qmality.  iu  the  United  Pd  ate*, 
and  every  home-seeker  should  tube  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  oiler  without  delay. 

YY'rilelor  Maps,  general  descriptive  mat¬ 
er  and  other  information  to 

J.  B.  POWER, 

LAND  AND  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSIONER. 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn. 


POCKET  KNIVES  AND  RAZORS  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 


satisfied. 

We  warrant 
all  our  goods. 

Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Stamps  taken. 


Stag  handle.  81.25:  Pear] 
oys\  one  blade.  25c.;  two 
>  blade,  75c,;  three  blade 
receipt  of  goods  are  not 

THURSTON 
& 

BHIGHAM, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 


xY  New  Departvire  in  G-rain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  rtdo  and  see  his  work. and  at  the  same  time 
control  the  machine.  No  Ciutt  Wnr.n.s  FFjrn  ts  rr.vctn  oiBKCTLY  o?  ran  axle.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  111  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilising  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers, 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


for  Hat  Carriers.  Buy  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  tbe  simplest  ami  best.  In  tbe  world.  The  onh 
carrier  you  cap  use.  Porter’s  Single-tree  Sling  with  Ave.  The  Porter  Carrier  was  awarded  flr« 

tlremlnm  OVf>r  fill  PfimD^ririYraaf:  rTlAQfnfg.  It.  \linnA.,.ro  T...WO  Til. _ _ -i  . .  ,u  . 


V“*,4Y  '.“w.  ruiitr  sung  wun  rr**.  me  sorter  y:arner  was  awnrded  flr« 

premlarii  over  all  competitors  at  the  State  Fairs  in  Minnesota. Iowa,  Illinois  and  the  greet  St  I  oui 
Exposition  of  lHyii,  Ml  and  M2.  If  vour  dealer  does  not  keep  the  Porter  oarriir  fo 
sale,  write  to  me  for  circulars  terms  and  prices.  I  also  hn  >  e  a  circular  showing  cu 
of  Model  Bore,  and  one  describing  a  new  method  for  cultivating  hay,  which  will  in 
create  the  crop  one-third.  Allot  which  I  will  sene  upon  receipt  of  name  end  address 
Agents^waated  territory.  J.  E.  PORTEM  .  Ottawa,  Ills/ 


Send  for  Catalogue  of 

Binder  Truck  j,Eoad 
Machinery,  Ditch¬ 
ing  Machinery, 
One-Horse  Grain 
Drill?,  Burton’s 
Open-Links,  Bol¬ 
ster  Springs, 

&c..  Arc. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

111  ■  All  ■■II  OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

if  Aon  kill  acents  wanted. 

.  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Le^s  Injury  to  '  1  '■mwmuwmumiL 

hee  than  any  other  in  the  World.  Mo  challenge  (1 

manufactnn'r  to  prodnen  a  l letter  Washer.  M  _ 

Fry  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years,  MF  —  - - — 

;her  that  con  bo  clam^vl  F  j  M  WE&ar^r— 

'iSea  Aaent^wantcii.  Ex«Sa<ive  Terrb/^^^S 

r.  Our  agonu  all  over  the  ixiuutry  are  making  J  l  .  I  I- L  (  I  [  ue  (1-  Iff 

n  875  to  ij^ki  j'er  kuanlh.  RA-ul^rU-’e, 

EYST0NE*WRIN6ERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

w  * _ x.  ..  .%/  Ikla  nmum  k  V  I?  ADI  .C*-  1  '(V  1  pi»‘.  1*11. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

"CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30.000.000  Wheat. 


ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY. 

WOOL  GROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 


Pamphlets  and  Maps 


free.  Bi  Me  ALL  ASTER?  and  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo* 
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fyumoxom. 


“Is  this  marble?”  said  a  gentleman,  point 
i  ng  to  a  bust  of  Kentucky's  great  statesman. 
“No  sir,”  that’s  Clay,”  quietly  replied  the 
dealer. 

“  William, ”  said  a  teacher  to  one  of  his  pu 
pils,  ‘‘can  you  tell  me  why  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east?”  ‘‘Don’t  Kuow,  sir,”  replied  William, 
“  ’cept  it  be  that  the  east  makes  everything 
rise.”  Teacher  fainted. 

A  lady  having  accidentally  broken  her 
smelling  bottle,  her  husband,  who  was  very 
petulant,  said  to  her,  “I  declare,  my  dear, 
everything  that  belongs  to  you  is  more  or  less 
broken.”  “True,”  replied  the  lady,  “for  even 
you  are  a  little  cracked !” 

Pat  explains  a  difficult  question:  “But  if  I 
place  my  money  in  the  savings’  bank,  when 
can  I  draw  it  out  again?”  “Oh,”  responded  a 
Hibernian  frieud,  “sure  if  you  put  it  in  to-day, 
you  can  get  it  out  to-morrow  by  giving  a  fort¬ 
night’s  notice.” 


ptertUanmss  ^dvcrtbing. 

CAN’T  GET  IT. 

Diabetes.  Bright's  Disease,  KlUuev,  Urinary  or  Liver 
Complaints  cannot  be  contracted  by  you  or  your 
famllv  if  Hop  Bitters  are  used;  and  If  you  already 
have  any  of  these  diseases  Hop  Bitters  Is  the  only 
medicine  that  will  positively  cure  you.  Dou  f  forget 
this,  and  don't  get  some  puffed-up  stuff  that  u  III  only 

harm  yon.  ANSWER  THIS. 

Can  you  find  a  case  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  Diabetes.  Urinary  or  Liver  complaints  that  is 
curable,  that  Hop  Ritters  has  not  or  cannot  cure?  Ask 
your  neighbors  if  they  can.  _ 


HEN-CH’S 

RIDING  OR  WALKING  CORN  AND  FALLOW 

cultivator. 

With  Double  Row  Corn  Planter  and  Fwrtlllzer  At¬ 
tachments  Complete  In  One  Machine. 
Awarded  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Great  Southern 
Exposition,  LouDvllle.  Ky.,  and  a  number 
of  State  Fairs. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD! 

Thousands  in  use,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  de¬ 
mand  already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as  last 
year.  Reliabt-E  agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Manufactured  at  York.  Penn  a.  and  Orr- 
viUe,  Ohio.  Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free.  Address 
11ENCI1  &  DEOMGOLD. 

Name  this  paper.  *  ora.  Fa. 


RUSSELL  &  CO.’S 

A  N  N  U  A  la.  a  M  i’ll'  *and  ’Engine* 

?Z  R  USSELL&*  COm  Massillon,  O. 

THSS.R.NYE  improve 

BAY  STATE  RAKE 


TRY  IT! 

and  yon  will 
ime  no  other. 


COSTS  LESS  for 


REPAIRS 


Circulars  free 


MARCH  28 


V  ’  'l  l 


\m 


The  great  success  of  last  season.  Cheapest  and 
best  Bandage  made.  Also  the  newly  improved 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

No  cheese  factory  having  more  than  one  vat  can 
afford  to  he  without  ii,  Otner  great  Improvements 
in  Cheese  and  Butter  Apparatus. 

Scud  Tor  our  Illustrated  Cirenlar. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


C\ 

|  -  s 


P'Af*£fORTEs- 

ToneToncli.Worlanaiislup  am  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KKABE  A  CO. 

Noa.  ao4  and  aoi  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  zxa  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


MEMO.  FOR  MR.  CHAPLIN. 

Snooks. — “  You  don’t  look  well,  Jukes.” 

Jukes. — “  No.  I’ve  been  awful  bad.  Foot-an’-mouth  disease. 

Snooks.— “Lawl  You  don’t  say  so.” 

Jukes— “Yes.  Fact.  Gout  and  toothache.”  [London  Fun. 

plYTTESfED  SEEDS, 

IJFor  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils, All  Plants. 

^EVFRY  SACK  TESTED  FOR  VITALITY.  ALL  TESTED  IN  GARDENS  FOR  PURITY  AND  VALUE. 
artiTATOGOE  AND  PRICE  LIST  of  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

“"“rtffiai'!:  HIRAM  SIBLEY  k  CO.,HOtteter,S.Y.MlClllCUO)IlI. 

Seed  Store  at  home.  Send  for  Catalogue,  i '  _ 

MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED  !  T)TTPDTJT  T  J.  WHTTlUf  i  W 
„IVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT  JjUilllijLL  (X  ft  fill  Mil, 

IN  rrn  If  WARI.Ii.  I  .  _  ....  wr  • 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  TOE  WORLD. 
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Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  Mcnufaeturers  of  the  Latest' Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  obtaining  the  largest,  profit. 

New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodder  or  Slio.  Send  for  our  Illus- 
I  trnted  Catalogue  of  si  pages. 


’  ‘'A  LP-' 


ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARK 

Thnt  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  V-c.ls  no  ad- 
lustment,  but  will  rake  <dt-ou  on  all  surface.  Mill 
;  ,.i  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 

i  elvv  orl^een  gTki  is  ea-llyhald  down  while  at 

work,  wfddump  easily.  Will  ride  easily.  Will  turn 
easily  Will  make  leas  noise,  and  is  the  most  exven- 
tavely  built  and  handsomest  Bake  in  the  market 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

DtLU  n  CUfLOPEE  PALLS,  MASS. 

m.  ’XTSjr,  x>TJ3sri3:uajrNi»x 

HAS  IMPOKTKD 

90  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Ever  Imported 

From  France  to  America, 

Whose  Purity  of  Blood  Is  established  by  their 
Jte.M»rded  Pedigrees  in  the  l»erehe- 
roii  St  ud  Book  of  I*  ranee,  which 
13  thL‘  only  Draft  florae  ^Record  or 

edition  Of  bis  hand. 
f.  o  m  e  i  y  illustrated 


jg  SJIBB4 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES.  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN'  AND  DEVON , CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
year*  experience  lu  breeding  and  Importing  large 
collections,  opportunity  of  comparing  different  breeds, 
low  prices,  because  of  extent  of  business  and  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited, 

POWEHil.  BROTHHIkS, 

SPBINGBOROi  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 

feed  mills. 

The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  #90  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dls* 
count  Bend  for 
drvul  are  to 
A.W  S  T EVENS 
%  SON.  „ 

J  .  -  N.t. 

_  - - - - 

A.  II.  M  e^filEWS’  _ 


I  THOMPSON’S  CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEEPED 

w 

_ m 

Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Millet, 
Hungarian,  Red  Top  &  Fla'x. 
— >•  SEND  fOR.  CIRCULARS  -e— 
DESCRIBING  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E. THOMPSON, SOLE  M’F’RV 
VPSILANTI,  MICH . 


The  ClAMHOH 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADER. 


A.  H.  91  SKEWS’ 
NEW  '  £  §>  DRILL. 

men.  in 


inent  in  ''dors ;  /7>flE  A.- 

m ade  bp  C  4^  '  tnanu- 

facturer  A,  ovslness;  O.  .  ■  * 

don't  b,S/-s  patterns, 

when  O  r.  xve  the  ncui  at  the  same  price,  bend 
for  oin  r  .lreei  to  manufacturers. 

SMA^L.  &  JIATTHEAV8, 

21  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mums. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Western  Agent,  Chu  aoo,  Ill. 


f  ]  lirrees  fionny  for  10 

ImM  generation*  V  of 

-if*'  tf.  4=  bo 

STALLIONS  &  MAKES 

Now  on  hand.  AU  Stallion.  «!‘m-nnteed  RriM  der*. 

Oataloinie free.  AQCITvbl.  M.  W#  I)UN1IA  J»»s  »* 

Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois.  (85  miles  west  of  Chicago,  oaC. 

X  S.-w.  R’y. _ _ _ 

Jl  .  APEX  IIAILROW 

Ii  is  the  riyht  one. 

>  , .  ~  .  Inde«u  uctinle. — No  con- 

~iy  signmeub-,  but  Money  re- 

funded  il  not  satisfactory. 

Agents  Wanted.  Cheap 
Rollers.  Cycle  Cutters  lor 
dry  fodder  or  ensilage. 

.  yteanl  Engines  and  Horse¬ 

powers  Cycle  Cutter  with  power  $UX).  Others  f  *5. 
Kusilage  Congress  RejiurM  mailed  6  cents  each. 

The  N.  V.  Plow  Co.,  65  Beekman  St„  N.  Y. 


E  XCEI.SIOU  GRASS  SEED  SOVVEH.— Sows  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seed.  Combined  Garden  Seed  and 
Fertiliser  Drill  Attachment  Just  out.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to  W.  J.  SPALDING,  Lock  port,  ».  \  . 

. m.  Cooley  Creamers. 


•M'A', 

ijfTCjl 

ft  vl*  Vi  G*  1  fV&tftW*0  j 
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Made  lu  four  styles,  all 
s liens,  for  dairy  or  ractory 
use.  The  only  creamer  ever 
deemed  of  sufficient,  merit  to 
be  awarded  a  (fold  Medal. 

Hcc  huge  advertisement 
last  or  next  week.  Send  post¬ 
al  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
containing  testimonials. 

|  VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
I  Beh-ows  Falls,  Vt. 


S  Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered,  Now ’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea* 
and  t  offee*,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mosh  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Bet,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


Has  no  euual  In  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
time,  labor,  or  expense.  Hay,  groin  (bound  or  louse), 
c-iover  seed,  peus,  beans,  “talks  and  tinhusked  com, 
unloaded  with  equal  case  and  rapidity;  M  loud*  un¬ 
loaded  lu  six  hours.  For  descriptive  circulars  address 

BOA  It  DM  AN  BKOfS.  Shoitavlllts  N-  Y. 


TCI  CPDADUV  Ac  HIIOKT-HAND  Tanght. 

I  tLtuHArni  Situations  furnished.  Circulars 
■  sent  free,  Address  R.  V  ai.k.stink,  Janesville.  Wls. 

MATTHEWS’^IgL^ 

The  Staudurd  of  Amerlea.  _ _ _ 

» Admitted  by  lead  lug 

Seedsmen  atld  Market  1  ;,r 

Gardeuer*  everywhere  to  'r-c'. . 
be  the  inosi  perfect  and 
reliable  Drill  in  use. 

-  A  Ut>  -  ■  ■ 

MATTHEWS’  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

Comprising  the  host  line  of  Implements  for  plnnt- 
ing  and  cultivating  garden  crops  to  be  found  in 
\mertca.  Send  for  circular  allowing  latest  im¬ 
provements  and  latest  prices.  Made  only  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &,  CO. 

.Successor*  to  Everett  &  Small.!  BOSTON.  Mm* 
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Kissena  Nurseries. 
Trees  and  Plants. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


™E  CO  MB  AULT’S 

t  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM! 

Ts  imdoubtedly  the  most  val¬ 
uable  and  reliable  Veteri¬ 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$  1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  «Ohio.  None  genuine  without 

it  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 
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Grounds-  madr  either  Plain  nr  Ornamental  Alao,  manufacturer!  of  tho 
IKON  TC  ft  BINE  WIND  ENGINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  EIMF3, 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOVERS,  ETC 
Seud  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price#  to 
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The  foundation  walls  are  made  of  common 
bowlders  (the  large  ones  broken  by  fire)  laid 
in  cement  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  in  lime  mortar  above.  The  north  and 
south  outside  walls,  and  the  partition  walls  be¬ 
tween  the  basement  story  on  the  west,  and  the 
horse  stables  and  feed-room  on  the  east,  are 
level  with  the  top  of  the  basement  story,  and 
two  feet  thick.  The  foundation  walls  at  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  barn  are  two  feet 
thick,  and  built  just  high  enough  above  the 
ground  to  support  the  sills.  If  stone  cannot 
lie  had,  brick  may  be  used,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  basement  story  may  be  frame-work. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  basement  as  well  as 
of  the  horse-stables  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Figure  103.  The  inside  arrangements  may 
be  modi  tied  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  owner, 
some  preferring  stanchions  or  stalls  for  cattle. 

All  inside  partitions  are  supported  by  stone 
walls  13  inches  thick,  started  well  down  in  the 
ground,  and  built  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface.  The  horse-stables  and  the  feed-room 
between  them, seen  in  Figure  103,  are  filled  with 
dirt  about  one  foot  above  outside  ground, 
which  leaves  behind  the  hoi's es  a  stone  wall 
about  three  feet  high— a  very  substantial  kick- 
board  T  find. 

Most  racks  in  the  basement  can  be  supplied 
with  feed  through  traps  in  the  barn  floor 


above,  and  the  others  from  the  feed-room  in 
the  basement.  Traps  can  be  made  for  all,  if 
desired.  One  very  great  convenience  is  the 
wagon  drive-way  through  the  basement  story 
through  double-doors  as  seen  in  both  Figures 
101  and  103.  The  partitions  in  all  the  stables, 
above  and  below,  do  not  extend  to  the  floor 
above,  there  being  open  spaces  of  two-and- 
one  half  to  three  feet,  which  afford  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  The  corn-box  in  the  basement 
feed-room  is  supplied  by  a  chute  from  the  crib 
above. 

The  barn  floor  is  of  inch  plank  doubled,  the 
cracks  being  broken.  The  length  of  the  barn 
(80  feet)  is  divided  into  five  spaces  or  “  bents1' 
of  16  feet  each,  assbown  atFigure  102, and  the 
width  lib  feet),  into  three  spaces,  each  16  feet, 
see  Figure  103.  This  arrangement  I  find  gives 
ample  strength  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
having  many  timbers  in  the  way. 

The  wagon  drive  way  on  the  barn  floor  is 
16  feet  by  56,  its  width  enabling  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  to  pass  each  other  without  being 
taken  out-of-doors.  The  area  of  barn  floor  is 
very  large,  but  I  never  knew  a  barn  to  have 
too  much  room.  Inside  of  barn,  and  affixed 
to  the  south  side  on  the  left  of  drive-way,  is  a 
work-bench  lighted  by  two  windows  (shown  in 
Figure  105). 

The  front  doors  at  the  entrance  of  the  main 


drive-way  open  inward,  as  shown  in  Figure 
101,  and  shown  partly  open  in  Figure  105,  and 
are  secured  when  shut  by  a  long  lever,  which 
fastens  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Bv  opening 
inward  the  doors  are  not  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  On  coming  in  with  a  team  which  is 
not  trusty,  one  can  hold  to  the  halter-strap, 
open  the  small  door  iu  the  large  one.  step  in¬ 
side,  move  the  lever,  open  the  doors,  and  lead 
the  team  in  without  frightening  them. 

One  advantage  of  the  projection  at  the  front 
entrance  is  that  the  main  barn  sill,  at  the  door, 
is  not  exposed  to  the  weather  and  cannot  rot. 
as  it  is  eight  feet  inside  the  door.  The  sill,  16 
feet  long,  immediately  at  the  entrance,  rests 
upon  the  wall,  being  held  in  position  by  spikes, 
and  can  easily  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
another. 

The  coru-cribs,  which  are  shown  in  Figures 
104  and  105,  are  so  arranged  that  even  when 
full,  corn  may  be  scooped  up  with  a  shovel— a 
great  saving  of  time  and  fingers. 

The  hay  chutes  from  the  mows  above  (to  be 
seen  in  Figures  105  and  106),  let  the  hay  fall 
just  where  it  is  wanted. 

The  mow-floors  over  the  horse  stables  are  a 
little  more  than  five  feet  higher  than  the  barn 
floor. 

The  space  over  the  drive-way  is  floored  ex- 


BARN  PLAN, 


Rural  New-Yorker  First  Prize 


T.  J.  LIND  LEY 


i  HE  barn  stauds  upon  ground 
\{f  gradually  sloping  to  the  west 
und  north,  with  the  main  en- 
trance  or  front,  on  the  south 
I  side,  as  in  Figure  101.  In 
I JgT  size^it  is  80x48  feet,  with  a 
projection  8x16  feet  at  the 
wagon  entrance  to  the  barn- 
floor  in  front,  and  a  hood  or 
v  shed  across  the  east  end  over 

the  stable  and  feed-room  doors.  This  hood  is 
supported  by  joi6ts  over  the  horse-stables  and 
feed-room,  which  extend  six  feet  beyond  the 
east  end  of  the  barn,  as  seeu  to  the  right  end 
of  the  barn  iu  Figures  101  aud  103.  The  base 
meut  story,  48x48  feet,  is  made  by  an  excava¬ 
tion  only  about  four  feet  in  the  deepest 
place.  This  story  is  entirely  above  ground  on 
the  north,  west,  aud  part  of  the  south  sides, 
so  that  excellent  light  and  ventilation  are  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  windows. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  T.  J.  LINDLEYS  BARN.  Fig.  101. 


cept  the  middle  space  16  by  16,  where  t.he 
wagon  stands  to  unload  hay.  These  doors  are 
used  for  the  storage  of  machinery  and  all 
kinds  of  “  plunder,”  which  are  takeu  up  by 
rope  aud  pull.y  attached  to  the  rafters  above. 

My  hay-rack  is  Hi  feet  long,  and  just  tits  the 
space  not  floored,  referred  to.  wheiethe  hay 
is  elevated  by  horse-power.  and  conveyed  by 
carrier  to  either  end  of  the  mow.  it  is  simply 
fun  to  unload  hay. 


man,  say  there  would  never  be  any  more  ot 
this  disease?  If  so,  then  lie  must  admit  that  it 
never  had  any  origin,  for  if  it  is  always  conta¬ 
gious  aud  never  spontaneous,  ami  may  be  ex¬ 
tirpated  completely  and  never  appear  again, 
and  could  not  be  originated  now;  then  it  never 
was  originated,  and  the  first  hog  that  ever 
lived  took  the  disease  from  some  hog  that 
lived  before  it  and  gave  the  disease  to  it;  all 
of  which  is  pure  nonsense;  but  yet  it  is  the 
logical  and  reasonable  deduction  from  the 
statement  of  Prof.  Law. 

The  doctors  who  are  perversely  preaching 
this  nonsense  are  doing  much  harm.  Why  is 
not  hog  cholera  all  over  the  East  as  well  as 
the  West,  if  it  is  a  virulent,  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  when  thousands  of  car-loads  of  live  hogs 
are  brought  from  infected  localities  into 


be  forced  to  feed  by  starvation,  but  it  would 
make  no  fat,  for  before  an  animal  fatteus,  it 
must  at  least  be  free  from  pain. 

This  Kansas  disease  is  said  to  be  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  Foot 
disease,  from  inflammation  caused  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  freezing  mud,  or  frozen  sn^iv,  aud 
slush,  or  filth,  is  quite  cornmou  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  Kansas  cattle  are  probably 
affected  in  this  way.  It  is  not  a  Winter  dis¬ 
ease.  but  is  most  common  in  hot  weather,  and 
if  there  is  any  true  foot-and-month  disease  in 
the  West.  it.  has  been  carried  there  by  im¬ 
ported  cattle.  Probably  as  soon  as  the  hill 
for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  be¬ 
come  a  law,  there  will  be  less  heard  of  these 
diseases.  To  one  wlm  has  watched  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  few  years,  it.  has  all  the  appearance 


FUN  OF  MOW  FLOOR 
8  FEET  ABOVE  EARN 

FLOOR.  *  - 

Fig.  106. 

The  bood  or  shed  at  the  east,  end  of  the  barn 
over  the  stable  and  feed-room  doors,  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity,  keeping  all  under  it 
always  dry.  There  is  a  space,  8  by  16  feet, 
under  the  projection  at  the  entrance  to  the 
drive-way,  which  may  be  used  for  a  few  sheep, 
or  calves, or  a  sow  and  pigs.  The  little  crib  in  the 
feed-room  between  the  horse-stables,  shown  in 
Figure  104,  will  hold  about  250  bushels  of 
corn,  and  is  just  where  corn  is  wanted  for 
horses. 

The  ventilators  shown  in  Figs.  101,  102  and 
10.1,  on  top  of  the  baru,  serve  their  purpose  so 
perfectly  that  in  the  warmest  weather  there  is 
always  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air,  so  that  in 
mowing  hay,  one  does  not  experience  that 
sense  of  suffocation  which  is  experienced  in 
many  barns.  1 

The  siding  or  weather  -boarding  is  18  feet  ] 
in  length,  cut  of  clear  poplar,  grown  on  the  ( 
farm,  well  seasoned,  aud  the  cracks  stripped  < 
or  battened,  the  lumber  being  dressed  aud  i 
thoroughly  protected  by  three  coats  of  paint.  < 
The  roof  is  spouted  with  the  best  quality  of  i 
tin.  There  is  a  lightning-rod,  not  shown  in 
the  engraving,  which  is  quite  au  orna¬ 
ment,  and  is  intended  as  a  protection 
against  lightning,  and  lightning-rod  ped-  ‘ 
dlers,  as  I  think  it  cheaper  to  rod  the  bam 
than  to  fight  off  the  itinerant,  venders  of 
the.  ‘'best  rod  on  earth."  There  are  no  floors 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  which 
rats  can  find  a  burrowing  place;  consequently 
they  have  to  “  hunt,  their  holes  ”  Rats  are 
now  more  numerous  aud  destructive  here¬ 
abouts  than  ever,  yet  there  are  very  few  about 
my  barn,  the  cats  keeping  them  in  subjection. 

Usually  after  one  lias  built  a  barn  or  house, 
he  soon  realizes  that  he  has  made  many  mis¬ 
takes  which  he  would  correct,  if  be  were  to 
build  again.  After  two  years’  experience  with 
my  barn,  1  am  better  satisfied  with  it  than  I 
expected,  and  if  I  were  to  build  again,  1  think 
1  could  do  no  better  than  to  adopt  the  same 
general  plan.  In  fact,  it  is  so  convenient  that 
one  of  my  friends  termed  it  the  “  lazy  man’s 
barn." 

This  same  general  plan  is  adapted  to  a  build¬ 
ing  upon  level  ground, except  that  the  drive- 
wav  at  entrance  will  have  to  be  higher,  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  stabling  under  the  drive-way; 
otherwise  the  drive-way  floor  need  be  but 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Westfield,  lud. 


(tl)£  tjcrtismun. 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

The  subject  of  cattle  diseases  is  just  now  a 
very  promiuent  one.  It  is  having  its  boom, 
and,  like  all  other  booms,  it  is  worked  to 
make  money.  This  is  so  evident  that  it  Is  plain 
to  “a  man  with  half  an  eye.”  “The  wayfar¬ 
ing  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err”  about  it. 
Instances  are  “as  plenty  as  blackberries.” 
Some  time  ago,  in  relation  to  the  statement 
that  hog  cholera  was  abolished  in  the  West, 
aud  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  virus 
for  experimenting  upon,  I  remarked  that 
when  the  season  came  around  there  would  be 
just  as  much  of  it  as  before,  and  there  is,  it 
the  reports  of  the  wide  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  to  be  believed,  and,  of  course,  they 
are,  for  as  the  disease  is  produced  by  well- 
known  conditions,  it  will  always  appear  when 
these  conditions  arc  present, 

I  notice  that  Prof.  Law  states  that  this  im¬ 
ported  disease  (hog  cholera),  might  be  extir¬ 
pated  completely  for  about  one  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Surely  Prof.  Law,  who  is  a  sensible 
man,  cauuot  mean  that.  Let  us  suppose 
every  hog  in  the  country  was  destroyed  in 
the  most  effective  mauner— cremated,  for  in¬ 
stance — and  a  new  stock  was  procured  from 
an  entirely  healthy  source,  and  we  should  be¬ 
gin  to  treat  these  hogs  in  the  same  old  manner 
again,  will  Prof.  Law,  or  any  other  reasonable 
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Fig.  102. 


Eastern  cities,  and  from  them  spread  into 
Eastern  farm-yards?  It  is  simply  because  the 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  disease, 
do  not  prevail  on  Eastern  farms.  If  Eastern 
farmers  can  keep  their  swine  healthy,  it  would 
seem  to  be  reasonable  that  Western  farmers 
might  do  the  same. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  an  ox  that  was 
gored,  which  applies  to  this  matte)’,  if  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  hogs  con  be  brought 
from  places  where  a  contagious  disease  is  rife, 
and  the  disease  does  not  spread,  why  should 
there  be  so  much  fear  that  a  few  diseased 
cattle  in  Eastern  swill-milk  stables,  which  are 
not  taken  to  the  West,  should  convey  the  ilis- 
ease  thit  her  1  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no 
cause  for  alarm  among  the  Western  stock- 
men.  As  I  am  personally  interested  in  a 
Western  stock  enterprise,  it  should  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  I  am  locally  prejudiced  ou  this 
question,  of  which  there  is  certainly  “  much 
ado  about  nothing.”  I  consider  our  American 
climate  the  healthiest  in  the  world  for  stock, 


of  a  big  scare,  with  very  little  reason.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  and  signed,  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
such  a  law. 

But  owners  of  stock  everywhere  should  be 
a  law  unto  themselves,  and  by  practising  care 
in  feeding,  and,  especially,  in  keeping  their 
cattle  clean,  avoid  the  risk  of  disease. 

The  early  lambs  are  now  appearing,  and 
wherever  the  howl  of  the  dogs  is  not  heard, 
the  pleasant  bleat  of  the  lamb  is.  Lambs  are 
supposed  to  be  tender  tilings.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  tiler1’  is  no  other  young  animal  that  has 
so  much  vitality  as  a  lamb,  if  It  only  has 
plenty  of  food  aud  can  get  it.  Very  often  it 
needs  help  to  reach  the  teat  and  to  get  the 
milk.  The  ewe’s  tents  are  often  closed  with 
a  gluey,  sticky  substance,  which  should  be 
forced  out  and  the  milk  started;  then,  if  the 
lamb  is  held  to  the  teat  it  will  come  to,  when 
it  has  seemed  past  hope,  and  in  a  day  will 
skip,  if  it  can  get  but  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  start 
it.  Look  closely  after  the  lambs. 
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WEST  END  48  FEET  BESIDES  PROJECTION  AT  ENTRANCE. 

Fig.  103. 


but  our  system  of  keeping  stock  is  very  far 
from  being  healthful  or  even  humane,  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  trouble. 

Alas!  what  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  is 
involved  in  our  present  system  of  herding 
cattle!  Think  of  it,  just  now.  Accounts  are 
coming  from  Kansas  of  wretched  beast*  going 
about  without  hoofs;  some  with  feet  lost  to 
the  ankles,  and  feeding  upon  the  stumps;  and 
the  owners  are  discussing  if  such  animals  can 
be  made  fat.  Let  these  owners  put  themselves 
—in  fancy  only— in  place  of  these  miserable 
creatures,  aud  ask  themselves  how  they  would 
thrive  and  grow  fat,  going  to  dinner  on  the 
stumps  of  their  legs,  from  which  the  feet  hail 
dropped  off  at  the  ankles,  and  with  what  ap¬ 
petite  they  could  eat.  A  wretched  beast  might 
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FLORIDA  ORANGES. 
|R.  N.-Y.  Editorial  Notks  ] 


coived  weekly  from  Florida.  In  a  jobbing 
way,  prices  per  case  are  as  follows  for  Indian 
River  oranges:  Selected,  $5  to  #6;  Creased, 

84  to  $4  50;  Russets,  SO  to  84. 

All  Florida  oranges  aie  packed  in  crates  or 
cases,  uniform  in  size,  and  holding  06,  128,  144, 

160,  176,  or  200,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
oranges,  the  number  contained  being  stamped 
on  the  end  of  each  case,  “Selected'  are  of 
even  size,  good  color,  in  every  way  perfect, 
those  running  from  12S  to  160  being  the  most 
salable,  and  bringing  the  most  money. 
‘•Creased”  are  those  of  good,  even  size,  good 
color,  but  having  ou  oue  side  a  place  where 
the  skin  is  puffy  aud  u  little  wrinkled,  which, 
when  pressed  with  the  finger,  appears  not 
thicker  than  brown  paper,  and  seems  scaly. 
These  oranges  are  as  sweet  and  good  for  eat¬ 
ing  as  the  best,  but  will  not  keep  quite  as  long. 
“Russet"  oranges,  as  theirnome  implies,  have 
a  brown,  rusty  skin,  covering  more  or  less  of 
the  orange.  This  skin  is  much  thinner  anil 
tougher  than  that  ou  the  bright  oranges, 
and  the  Russets  will  handle,  keep  and 
ship  even  better  than  the  others;  but  the 
skin  gives  hetu  an  uninviting  appearance, 
aud  henoe,  as  will  be  seen,  they  sell  for  about 
82  per  case  less  than  the  best  .  We  bought  a 
ease  of  the  l test,  Russets  for  $3.50;  it  contained 
160  perfect  oranges,  aud  we  found  every 
one  us  sweet,  juicy  and  good  as  the  “Se¬ 
lected,”  anil  we  wondered,  why  people  would 
pay  so  much  more  just,  for  looks:  but  it  is  the 
old  story  repeated,  "That  which  pleases  the 
eye.  sve  take  in  preference  to  that  which  sat¬ 
isfies  the  taste.” 

Those  oranges  that  were  frozen  ou  the  trees 
during  the  past  Winter  were  injured  but  very 
little  in  appearance  or  in  keeping  qualities, 
but  they  were  light  in  weight,  spongy  and 
dry;  were  a  drug  on  tbe  market,  selling  at 
from  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  case,  and  while 
they  cannot  be  readily  sold  themselves,  they 
are  hurting  the  market  for  all  classes. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  method 
of  sorting  aud  packing  fruit  adopted  by  dif-  . 
ferout  growers:  some  men  put  oranges  of  only 
one  size  in  a  case,  all  dean,  perfect,  and  closely 
packed,  which  are  readily  taken  at  outside 
figures.  Another  mixes  several  sizes  in  the 
same  case,  poorly  packed,  and,  though  the 
fruit  may  be  all  right,  it  brings  only  a  third 
or  fourth  class  price.  One  muu  had  shipped 
21  cases,  which  had  beeu  received  by  bis  com¬ 
mission  man  sound,  but  so  loose  t  hat  they  had 
completely  destroyed  the  papers  in  which  they 
were  wrapped,  and  on  repacking  tilled  only  17 
cases.  The  cases  cost  14  cents,  freight  $1.05, 
cartage  five  cents,  making  the  expenses,  aside 
from  picking  and  packing,  $1.24.  making 
$26.04  charges  on  the  21  cases;  but,  as  only  17 
cases  were  actually  sent,  tbe  cost  being  divided 
among  these,  the  actual  expense  was  $1.53  per 
ease,  a  loss  of  20  ceuts  ou  each  ease  for  careless 
packing. 

The  skin  of  an  orange  aud  its  weight  are 
very  sure  indexes  from  which  to  judge  its 
quality.  Those  that  are  heavy,  with  a  thin, 
delicate,  velvety  skin,  are  always  good  aud 
juicy,  while  those  with  a  thick,  rough  skin, 
though  liked  hy  dealers,  are  always  much 
coarser  iu  quality  aud  much  more  pulpy. 
The  dealer’s  prefer  them  because  they  will 
handle  and  keep  much  better  than  the  more 
delicate,  thin-skinned  sorts.  The  “Russets” 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for,  though  the 
skin  may  be  a  little  dry  and  hard,  hi  the  touch 
and  badly  discolored,  yet  it  is  very  thin  and 
fine-grained,  but  they  are  exceptional  iu  this, 
that  they  will  keep  and  ship  as  well  as  the  best. 

The  great  need  of  the  Florida  orange  grow¬ 
er’s  at  the  preseut.  is  organization,  so  as  to  se¬ 
cure  a  through  lino  by  rail  with  much  less  de¬ 
lay  and  cheaper  freight,  thus  saving  three  or 
four  different  handlings  of  tbe  fruit,  and 
three  days’ time  in  transit.  A  case  of  oranges 
weighs,  on  au  average,  80  pounds,  so  that  300 
cases  per  car  could  easily  be  carried.  The  dis¬ 
tance  being  no  greater  thau  from  Chicago,  ar¬ 
rangements  should  he  made  so  that  special 
orange  trains,  say  once  a  week,  could  be  run 
through  on  special  time,  and  not  be  over  three 
days  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  groves  till 
lauded  in  New  York,  and  the  cost  should  not 
exceed  50  cents  per  ease.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  we  shall  have  much  better  oranges 
t  han  at  present,  because  they  can  be  allowed 

-  to  fully  mature  before  being  cut,  aud,  as  they 
can  be  sold  at  lower  prices,  the  consumption 
will  be  immense,  and  every  available  acre  of 
orauge  land  in  Florida  will  be  inadequate  to 

-  supply  the  demaud. 


Of  all  the  oranges  coming  to  New  York, 
Floridas  are  conceded  by  everybody  to  stand 
at  the  head. a  nil  sell  for  the  highest  prices,  and 
of  these,  those  grown  along  the  Indian  River, 
and  distinctively  known  by  that  name,  are 
the  most  in  demand,  and  sell  for  from  .'*0  cents 
to  $1  per  case  higher  than  any  others.  The 
.  weekly  receipts  are  now  falling  off  somewhat, 
but  at  present  from  6,000  to  9,000  cases  are  re- 


Poultnj  Ijjarir. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EGG  PRESER¬ 
VATIVES. 


Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  the  eggs  used 
in  these  experiments  were  gathered  from  the 
College  hennery  every  day,  aud  on  each  one 
•  as  marked,  with  lead  pencil,  the  date  ou 


which  it  whs  laid.  And  here  may  be  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  new  experimentalists;  they  should  not 
mark  on  the  shell  with  iuk,  especially  if  test¬ 
ing  the  relative  values  of  different  solutions; 
for  ink  is  dissolved  and  the  lead  is  not. 

COLD  AIR. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  cellar  from 
June  10th  to  July  Kith,  was  about  70®;  but  one 
observation  of  temperature  was  made  a  day. 
On  July  1'lth  the  eggs  were  taken  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  refrigerator  and  put  on  shelves  The  av¬ 
erage  temperature  in  the  refrigerator,  from 
July  27t.h  to  August  loth,  was  54° F.  Two  ob¬ 
servations  were  made  each  day. 

On  November  8th  two  eggs  laid  July  7th 
and  8th,  were  examined  and  found  perfectly 
fresh  and  sweet;  hence  the  conclusion  that 
unaided  cold  air  is  a  good  egg  preservative. 

PARAFFINE. 

DATE  DATE 

LAID,  EXAMINED.  REMARKS. 

June  11. 12..  July io....hoth  bad. 

June ia  ...July  17  ..  musty. 

June  12. ...Nov.  S  ...very  bud 

June  — Sept.  3 — rotten.  This  egr  was  paralllned 
fi  days  alter  It  was  laid. 

Jane  IS  ...Sept.  3  ...roiteu. 

June  IS.. .  .Nov  s  ...spotted  yelk  aiui  inusty. 

June 'll  ...Nov.  9  ...very  sour. 

June  iS — Nov.  90  ..'or/s,  and  all  very  bad. 

June  aii  ..  Sept.  9 _ good. 

Paraffine  is  a  solid  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  It  is  white,  odorless,  tasteless,  and 
melts  at  about  11. 7°  F,  The  drug  stores  charge 
about  40  cents  per  pound  for  it.  French  au¬ 
thorities  claim  that  eggs  have  been  preserved 
two  years  with  it,  and  that  one  kilogram  or 
.37  pound  avoirdupois  will  coat  3,000  eggs. 

I  weighed  six  eggs  on  the  gram  smiles  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  before  and  after  they 
were  dipped,  to  determine  approximately  the 
amount  of  paraffine  used.  The  average 
weight  of  the  six  eggs  before  dipping  was 
55.020  grams.  The  amount  of  paraffine  used 
for  the  six  eggs  was  3. 171  grams.  The  paraf¬ 
fine  was  heated  to  about  230°  F.,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  and  the  cold  eggs  were  dipped  in  this  hot 
liquid  and  taken  out  immediately.  The  paraf- 
fiue  cools  ou  the  surface  of  the  shell,  forming 
an  air-tight  covering.  The  few  eggs  used  were 


or  may  lie,  of  some  value  in  aiding  or  di¬ 
recting  future  investigation. 

If  there  is  any  improvement  to  be  made  in 
preserving  eggs,  I  think  it  is  to  be  fouud  by 
investigating  the  effect  of  different  packing 
materials  in  connection  with  unpatented  cold 
air-  j.  x.  miincy. 

Agricultural  College.  Ames,  la. 


pulled  out.  The.  plants  are  then  carefully 
hoed.  This  process  of  culling  and  hoeing  is 
repeated  about  five  times  during  the  first  sea- 
son  s  growth.  As  the  plants  develop,  new 
characters  of  leaf  and  vine  unfold. 

The  most  remarkable  and  vigorous  plants 
are  noted  with  a  label  wired  to  them  late  in 
the  season  before  the  leaves  drop,  and  in  the 
following  November  these  are  planted  in  a 
vineyard  to  fruit,  while  those  of  less  marked 
characteristics  are  planted  two  feet  apart  in 
rows  to  remain  for  further  development  before 
being  put  into  the  test  vineyard  The  vines 
put  in  the  test  vineyard  are  intended  to  re¬ 
main  there  during  their  life-time,  that  their 
behavior  may  lie  fully  observed  ami  recorded. 
If  any  promise  very  good  results  they  will  be 
propagated  from,  and  well  tested  in,  other  lo¬ 
calities  before  dissemination.  I  aim  to  allow 


VINEYARD  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 


BY  T.  V.  MUNSON 


NEW  DEVELOPMENT. 

Tho  principles  of  a  Turbine  applied  to  a  wind  motor. 

The  HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE. 

e  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  farmers  to  this 
Kncine,  which  can  be  placed  Inside  their  barn 
cupolas. 

we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts 
from  a  private  letter  : 

•<  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio.  Feb  25. 

HLRI  CLES  operates  In  u  very  light 
wind.  It  drives  a  12-Inch  hurr  mill,  elevates  all  my 
groin  to  the  third  story,  runs  a  power  corn-sheller. 
besides  pumping  all  water  for  my  stock.  All  pro- 
ncmiiec?  It  tht*  nicest  tiling  they  ever  saw 

#  4A  *iES  H.\SRTANDER.” 

Fnr  the  only  windmill  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
farmer’s  use.  Address 

HERCUifS  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

UORCEST-  K,  **..«• 

Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who  Inclose  stamp, 
hention  this  paper. 


I  am  making  quite  an  extensive  trial  n  pro¬ 
ducing  seedling  grapes,  with  the  hope  that  by 
_ north.  w  _ 

r^Doubl.  door.  [ i&.'ji •■<>} '  ■ ~T  Door 

.2  *  \  Catll«  or  sheep. 


,15.16  feet. 


horse  iUblcs,  16.32  feet 


Racks  and  ♦roughs^ 


iStairway  to 


FEED  ROOM.  16x32. 
WITH  CRIB. 


|  barn  floor, 

4  feet  above 


FEED  ROOM. 
16x16  feel. 


Racks  and  troughs. 


CROWELL  MFG  CO 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


16x16  feet. 


horse  stables.  16x32  feet. 


manufacturers  of 

GRAIN’  and  PEKTIl.lZl  R  P H  II. L<.  com¬ 
plete  FiiRi  E  FEF.D.  RI  BBER  SPRING-, 
A!  TOMA  '  li  ClT-OFF  saving  FERTILIZ¬ 
ERS.  Hand  and  Self  bump  HAY  HARK  and 
other  Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  THRESHERS 
AND  SAAV  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  ou  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


SOUTH 


PUN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR,  STABLES  AND  FEED  ROOMS. 


V.  Ventilators. 
W  Window*. 


Butment  vjDf.T-  -  -  oroject'on- 


utilizing  the  best  blood  of  natives,  especially 
of  the  Post  Oak, — which  is  frequently  found 
wild,  as  large  as  the  Concord  in  bunch  and 
berry,  and  nearly  equal  as  a  table  grape,  and 
much  better  for  wiue-noaktug— and  the  River- 
Side  (Riparia)  Grape,  to  which  species  belong, 
as  hybrids  with  the  Eastern  Fox  Grape  t  Vitis 
Labrusea)  the  Taylor,  Elvira,  Noah,  etc. — we 
may  eventually  secure  varieties  far  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  South  than  can  possibly  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  North.  L  believe  no  variety  of 
fruit  or  vegetable  can  be  produced  which  will 
be  equally  successful  in  widely  different  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  hence,  that  though  the  North  is 
producing  numerous  very  excellent  varieties 
for  itself,  yet  they  will  never  do  so  well  in  the 
South  as  those  “to  the  manor  born.” 

In  growing  seedling  grapes  the  finest  ber¬ 
ries  growing  ou  the  tips  of  the  branehlets  in 
the  finest  clusters  on  the  finest  vines  of  the 
variety  are  selected  when  fully  ripe,  carefully 
wrapped  and  labeled  and  preserved  till  No¬ 
vember.  Our  grapes  ripen  here  at  Deuison, 
Texas,  in  July  and  August,  except  the  9cnp- 


uone  to  be  disseminated  unless  they  are  really 
valuable.  I  grow  so  many  of  pure  aud  hybrid 
seedlings,  and  of  such  varied  blood,  that  there 
will  be  no  dearth  in  making  selections.  The 
final  selections  shall  be  made  by  persons  of 
known  critical  powers,  free  from  any  bias  in 
judging.  This  is  a  life  experiment,  and  I  hope 
to  make  it  of  value  to  the  country. 

Over  15.000  seedlings  have  already  been 
thus  grown;  some  three,  some  two,  some  one 
year  old.  A  few  have  fruited  once.  There 
are  many  fine-looking  plants  among  the  600 
now  remaining  on  my  grounds  out  of  the 
15,000  which  came  up  in  the  seed  beds.  Had 
we  those  am  mg  us  in  the  South,  who  are  cap 
able,  rich  enough,  aud  willing  to  experiment 
for  years  for  valuable  results,  we  could  make 
astonishing  progress,  as  so  little,  comparative- 
ly,  has  been  doue  of  this  kind  of  work  iu  any 
direction. 

Denison,  Texas.  T.  v.  munson. 


ULLARD’S 

HAY- 


Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costa 
less  for  p-.-i  'airs.  Is  better 
made,  lasts  Inniror,  does 
not  run  on  the  snread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
provjwr  eat. 
>  factory 

/\  I  \  be- 

/  \  I  A  lnyyeais 
K  W.A A  m use. 


LAID.  EXAMINED.  REMARKS. 

June  27,  ...Nov  20 . 2  eggs,  ami  both  vrood. 

June  iS  ,.,.Seot.  ,i  eicsr. and  verv  swoei. 

July  3 . Nov,  2H  ..,.2  eggs  ami  both  fresh  and  nice. 

Nov.  h.  e<K«.  not,  July  9,  all  good. 

These  eggs  were  taken  to  the  refrigerator 
ahout  19 days  after  they  were  laid.  The  ‘’Rex 
Magnus”  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  while  the 
water  is  boiling  the  eggs  are  dipped  in  it  for 
about  five  seconds.  I  treated  five  eggs  in  a 
similar  way,  using  clear,  hot  water.  The  eggs 
were  laid  J  uue  30th  and  examined  November 
20th;  three  were  good  and  two  bad.  All  the 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  I  should  re¬ 
gard  the  Humiston  Egg  Preservative  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  hot  water  process. 

mine’s  ec;g  compound. 

One  egg  laid  June  18th,  was  examined 
July  17th  aud  at  that  time  wus  found  sweet  and 
good.  Another,  laid  June  13th,  was  examined 
July  28th,  and  found  fresh  and  uninjured.  The 
remaining  dozen  were  frozen  iu  the  solution 
in  the  Winter  and  hence  no  valuable  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  drawn.  The  solution  is  largely 
lime  and  water,  with  probably  a  small  per 
cent  of  salicylic  acid.  The  eggs  are  put  iu  this 
liquid,  and  the  directions  are  to  set  them  away 
iu  a  cold  place. 

CHARCOAL. 

June  35,  four  eggs  were  laid,  and  packed  in 
dry  and  finely  pulverized  charcoal.  They 
were  examined  November  20,  and  all  were 
bad. 

GYPSUM. 

Eggs  packed  in  finely  pulverized  gypsum 
were,  on  December  19,  just  as  bright  ami  ap¬ 
peared  just  exactly  as  good  as  fresh  eggs, 
lliey  were  laid  June  13,  14,  15  and  lfi,  and  six 
of  the  14  tested  were  purchased  in  j\.mes  on 
July!).  Rut  one  of  the  M  was  bad.  It  seems 
to  me  this  process  of  packing  is  worthy  of 
another  careful  trial,  even  though  the  eggs 
are  put  iu  cold  storage.  What  the  gypsum 
would  cost  extensive  purchasers,  I  cannot  say. 

1  Jo  not  know  either  whether  it  is  superior  to 
Hue  cut  straw  in  which  some  egg  dealers  pack. 
Combinations  of  the  various  processes  men¬ 
tioned  wore  tried,  but  all  proved  to  be  fail¬ 
ures.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
make  these  experiments  more  extensive  and 
more  scientific.  The  results,  however,  are, 


FAITH  IN  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

Replyiug  to  a  communication  in  the  Rural 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
aud  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  (hese  machines  at  the  New 
tork  state  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over  a 
large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given, 
ror  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

8t.  .loliiisvllle, 

_ Montgomery  Co..  JJ.  Y. 


to  basement 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


Woik-bench  and  tools. 


PUN  OF  BARN  FLOOR  48x48  FEET  ON  WEST 


AND  32*46  FEET  MOW  FLOOR  ON  EAST 


SOUTH 


pernougs,  which  come  a  month,  or  more, 
later. 

A  loamy,  mellow  soil,  as  free  from  weed 
seeds  as  possible,  is  selected  for  the  seed  bed. 
It  is  thoroughly  and  deeply  pulverized  and 
“fined”  down  level.  Drills  one  iueh  deep  and 
two  feet  apart  are  made,  in  which  the  seeds 
are  sown  quite  thickly,  and  covered  not  over 
one  inch  deep.  Seeds  of  each  variety  planted 
arc  1  ublod  with  a  substantial,  painted  Bois  d’ 
Arc  stake.  The  freezing  ami  thawing  during 
the  Winter  cause  every  vital  seed  to  germi¬ 
nate  the  next  Spring.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  up,  culling  aud  cultivation  begin. 
Every  plant  which  shows  a  weakly  or  sickly 


Easy  to  W  ork,  Siroug  and  Durable. 

_ Most  Reliable  M  oner  In  Uie 

C.  TRY  CNR  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to  * 


j  in  L#r»n.  £lf«l  B- unitff*,  R*xi»  1 
JOKftlf*  BK  T&K  F 

m  'loo  t  '»L  W*  wDt*  *  4i* 

fui  Oook;  WOB 

JONES  Of  B1N6NAMTQN, 

KtxeiuxToifc  a.  T.1 


How  were  they  cooked,  and  what  was  the 
opinion  of  their  edible  qualities?  In  the 
American  Angler,  Prof.  Charles  IV.  Smiley, 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  states  that  about  600 
replies  were  received  in  answer  to  this  circu¬ 
lar.  Over  350  had  not  yet  tasted  carp.  The 
following  is  the  gist  of  the  testimonials  of 
those  that  bad  eaten  the  fish:  1.  Moderate 
praise,  from  fair  to  very  good,  40;  2,  unquali¬ 
fied  praise,  and  very  emphatic  expressions  of 
approval,  96;  S,  comparisons  with  other  fish, 
very  generally  complimentary,  30;  4,  criti¬ 
cisms  as  to  softness  or  muddy  taste,  19;  5,  in¬ 
different  and  uncomplimentary  reports,  aside 
from  muddy  taste  and  softness,  10;  6,  a  few 
opinions  in  regard  to  bones,  7;  7,  a  few  re¬ 
ports  containing  hints  upon  various  ways  of 
cooking  carp,  31 ;  total,  243. 


through  the  curd  mill,  salt  being  mixed  with 
it  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  per  cent.,  and 
put  into  the  press  vats.  Some  dairies  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  oven  large  enough  to  hold  the 
cheese  of  each  day’s  make,  and  the  vats  are 
placed  in  the  ovens,  no  pressure  having  been 
applied  to  the  curd,  and  remain  iu  them  until 
the  following  morning,  when  tbe3r  are  placed 
in  presses.  The  warmth  of  the  oven  helps  in 
the  expression  of  surplus  whey,  ripens  the 
curd,  and,  so  far  as  the  salt  will  admit  of  it, 
develops  a  little  acidity.  The  development  of 
acidity,  however,  is  not  systematically  carried 
out  in  the  Cheshire  dairies,  and  does  not  seem 
at  present  to  have  had  much  practical  atten¬ 
tion  devoted  to  it.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  system,  the  Cheshire 
cheese  varies  greatly,  and,  generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  reputation  it  once  bad 
has  of  late  peal’s  suffered  some  decline. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND, 


PROF.  J.  P.  SHELDON. 


CHESHIRE  CHEESE. 

If  a  reputation  stretching  back  into  pre¬ 
historic  antiquitjT — so  far,  I  mean,  as  pastoral 
annals  are  concerned — aud  sustained  with  no 
great  deal  of  fluctuation  until  the  present 
time,  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  respect¬ 
ability  and  of  genuine  worth,  then  Cheshire 
cheese  is,  and  has  been,  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
actually  the  most,  respectable  and  valuable 
of  the  varied  and  distinct  dairy  products  of 
“  Old  England.”  The  tale  goes  that  a  visitor 
from  one  of  the  tropical  countries  was  once 
descanting,  in  a  Cheshire  farmer’s  house, on  the 
magnificent  fruit  produced  in  the  laud  he 
came  from.  “Aud  how  often  do  you  produce 
it  ?”  said  the  farmer,  tired  of  his  guest’s 
praise  of  the  foreign  clime.  '*  Once  a  year," 
replied  the  visitor.  “Once  a  year,  only!” 
said  the  fanner;  “just  wait  a  minute.”  He 
went  out  and  presently  returned  to  the 
room,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  large  Cheshire 
cheese.  “  Here,”  said  he,  placing  the  cheese 
on  the  table,  “  is  the  sort  of  fruit  we  produce 
once  a  day!’’  The  ancient  popularity  of 
Cheshire  cheese  is  well  preserved  in  the  signs 
of  numerous  old-fashioned  inns  and  hostelries, 
called  “The  Cheshire  Cheese,”  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  'Whether  or  not  the 
Cheshire  farmers  are  as  proud  of  their  cheese 
at  the  present  time  as  they  were  in  the  old 
days  to  which  the  tale  refers,  I  am  hardly  in  a 
position  to  say ;  probably  they  are  not,  for  the 
“Cheshire  lumps”  have  found  very  serious 
competitors  in  the  Scotch  aud  Euglish  Clied- 


ries.  They  were  grown  in  matted  rows,  ana 
given  clean  and  thorough  culture.  Beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  earrots  were  grown  between  the 
rows  the  first  season,  aud  1  believe  the  vege¬ 
tables  thus  grown  paid  all  the  cost  of  culture 
that  year.  Last  season  I  sold  from  this  patch 
289  quarts  of  strawberries,  for  which  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  total  of  $44.50,  aud  I  believe  I  could  just 
as  readily  have  sold  the  product  of  half  an 
acre  at  equally  paying  rates  if  I  had  had  them, 
and  this  iu  a  section  where  there  is  no  large 
village  within  a  circuit  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
though  we  are  within  reach  of  several  small 
ones. 

Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  are  many  places  iu  all  sections  of  our 
country  whore  comparatively  nothing  is  done 
in  the  growth  of  small  fruits,  but  where,  if 
some  enterprising  man  were  to  take  hold  with 
energy,  and  plant  carefully  of  proper  varie¬ 
ties,  large  profits  might  be  obtained  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  small  fruits. 

My  advice  to  all  beginners  who  are  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  work  is,  plant  huly  of  the  well 
tested  varieties  such  as  succeed  well  every¬ 
where,  among  which  I  would  recommend  the 
Crescent,  Wilson,  and  Sharpless  Strawberries, 
and  from  my  experience  with  raspberries  I 
would  name  the  Gregg,  Souhegau,  and  Ohio 
of  the  cap  varieties,  and  of  the  reds,  Cuthbert 
and  Turner  as  among  those  most  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory.  Many  others  might  be  added  to 
the  list,  such  as  would  succeed  equally  well, 
perhaps  even  better,  on  certain  soils  and  under 
certain  conditions;  but  I  have  named  those  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  universally  successful. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  J.  brownell. 


Spring  Planting.— A  good  rule  to  observe 
in  planting  trees,  says  Josiah  Hooper  in  the 
Weekly  Press,  is  to  select  a  time  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  frost  is  out  of  the  soil,  and  the  surface 
reasonably  dry.  The  earlier  the  better  for 
most  trees,  so  that  the  roots  may  commence 
working  before  the  buds  swell.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  however,  when  the  roots  are 
of  a  thick,  fleshy  character  and,  if  disturbed 
too  soon,  will  frequently  decay.  A  notable 
example  may  be  found  in  the  magnolias,  with 
roots  of  the  above  description,  aud  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  settiug  them 
out  just  before  the  buds  commence  perceptibly 
to  swoll.  A  poiut  to  be  always  borne  iu  mind 
when  removing  evergreens,  is  not  to  allow  the 
roots  to  become  dry.  The  rnomeut  they  are 
out  of  the  soil  they  should  be  freely  sprinkled 
with  water  and  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth,  un¬ 
less  the  weather  should  be  moist  and  cloudy. 
Water  sprinkled  over  the  foliage  also  answers 
a  most  excellent  purpose,  as  it  prevents  rapid 
evaporation. 

- >♦«  — 

Raising  Sorgum.— Mr.  Schwarz,  in  the 
Farm  aud  Fireside,  speaking  of  sorghum  cul¬ 
ture,  says  that  as  Fall  plowing  has  always 
given  the  best  resultB,  he  tries  to  get  all  the 
grouud  intended  for  cane  plowed  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Spring.  When  the  time  arrives  to 
plant,  he  does  not  plow  again,  but  with  a 
heavy  barrow  or  cultivator  goes  over  the 
ground  both  ways  until  he  gets  a  fine  seed¬ 
bed  about  two  inches  deep.  The  planting  is 
done  with  a  drill  that  makes  no  furrows— a 
Hoosier  one-horse  corn-planter  is  very  good 
for  the  purpose.  Where  planting  in  drills  is 
desired,  he  uses  a  wheat  drill,  using  the  second 
fluke  from  each  end,  making  the  rows  40 
inches  apart.  Just  before  the  seed,  is  ready 
to  come  up.  he  uses  the  smoothing-harrow, 
and  when  fairly  up,  if  too  thick,  he  cultivates 
crosswise  with  the  drill.  At  least  five  pouuds 
of  seed  should  be  drilled  per  acre  in  order  to 
do  this,  which  may  save  all  the  labor  of  hoe¬ 
ing,  unless  the  season  is  a  wet  one.  After 
this  the  walking  or  riding  cultivator,  with 
narrow  shovels,  is  used  as  often  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  caue  clean  until  it  is  about  four 
feet  high,  when  it  may  be  left  alone.  In  poor 
clay  soil,  about  150  to  200  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  drilled  in  with  the  seed, will  double 
the  yield. 

Preventive  of  Currant  Worm  Ravages. 
— The  currant  worm,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the 
ground  all  Winter,  and,  after  the  frost  is  over, 
it  ascends  to  the  growing  leaves,  there  propa¬ 
gates,  and  begins  its  ravages.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  a  good  way  is  to  get  common  tobacco 
stems,  to  be  had  at  any  tobacco  factory,  and 
place  them  around  the  bush  on  the  ground, 
about  three  inches  on  the  surface.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  Spring,  just  before  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  aud  no  worms  will 
be  found  on  the  bushes,  thus  keeping  the 
foliage  clean  and  the  fruit  perfect.  Tobacco 
is  death  to  them.  This  remedy,  which  he 
found  in  Purdy’s  Fruit  Recorder,  was  very 
successfully  employed  by  one  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  last  season. 


THE  FAMILY  MELON-PATCH, 


In  the  growing  of  melons  for  tbe  private 
garden,  quality  must  necessarily  -outrank  all 
other  considerations.  Next  to  this  in  impor¬ 
tance  are  earliness  and  productiveness.  Like 
the  repeaters  at  the  polls,  it  is  desirable  that 
melons  should  come  early  and  often.  Owing 
to  tbe  influence  of  soils  on  the  different  varie¬ 
ties,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  some  experi¬ 
menting  before  we  can  hit  upon  the  best  kind 
for  our  own  ground.  Weight  and  keeping 
qualities  are  secondary  matters  in  the  family 
garden,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
quality  in  the  melon  does  uot  improve  as  the 
size  increases.  1  believe  that  a  good  plan  for 
the  private  garden  is  to  select  some  choice 
variety,  and  then  grow  only  the  one  kind.  In 
this  way  the  grower  can  save  his  own  seed 
each  year,  and  know  that  it  is  of  first  quality. 
The  readiness  with  which  varieties  intermix 
makes  it  questionable  whether  they  will  be 
kept  pure  if  one  attempts  to  grow  different 
sorts.  It  is  not  certain  that  different  varie¬ 
ties  will  not  “mix”  if  planted  less  than  100 
yards  apart,  aud  if  planted  eveu  at  that  dis¬ 
tance  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  matter ; 
but  if  there  is  only  one  variety  on  tbe  place, 
we  know  that  we  cau  keep  it  pure,  and  also 
that  we  may  improve  it  by  careful  selection. 

While  the  melon  does  not  require  the  amount 
of  ma  il 'ure  that  is  used  in  growing  the  cabbage 
or  the  onion,  still,  next  to  a  light,  warm  soil, 
heavy  fertilizing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things— always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  man¬ 
ure  should  be  well  rotted.  Proper  cultivation 
in  tbe  family  melon-patch  has  a  double  iuterest; 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  best  re¬ 
sults;  aud  theu  there  is  so  much  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  connected  with  it.  There  is  more  satis¬ 
faction  in  10  hills  thoroughly  cared  for,  than 
in  100  improperly  planted  and  then  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Then,  whether  the 
patch  be  large  or  small,  let  it  be  properly 
tended.  If  you  have  suitable  manure  at  hand, 
broadcast  it  liberally  and  plow  under.  Then 
where  you  are  to  put  each  hill,  dig  a  hole  as 
though  you  were  settiug  a  post.  Fill  this  up 
with  a  mixture  of  soil  and  well-rolled,  fine 
If  the  patch  is  to  be  irrigated,  it 


imported  into  England.  Cheshire  cheese,  in 
fact,  no  longer  commands  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  speciality,  on  account  of  shape  and 
size,  aud  no  small  quantity  of  American 
cheese,  is  sold  under  the  designation  of  Ches¬ 
hire,  in  this  country.  This  cheese  resembles 
the  Cheshire  closely  in  form  and  general  qual¬ 
ity,  and  is  called  Cheshire,  from  tbe  first. 

After  all,  however,  a  really  good  Cheshire 
cheese  cannot  be  so  closely  imitated  in  any 
other  country,  that  a  connoisseur  iu  cheese 
would  not  at  once  detect  the  difference.  And 
whatever  peculiarity  such  Cheshire  cheese 
may  possess,  finds  its  source  in  the  character  I 
of  the  soil  of  the  country,  which  is  situated 
on  the  geological  formations  known  as  the 
keuper  marl  and  the  buuter  sandstone,  and  a 
further  influence  is,  no  doubt,  contributed,  to 
the  herbage,  more  particularly  of  some  parts 
of  the  country,  by  the  immense  deposits  of 
saline  matter,  which  have  been  utilized  for 
ages.  A  good  example  of  Cheshire  cheese  has 
a  peculiar  and  pleasant  flavor,  which  is  not 
easy  to  describe,  and  it  has  all  the  mellowness 
and  “  body,”  which  are  the  test  of  quality 
when  a  cheese  is  ripe.  In  the  makiug  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  just  as  in  the  making  of  any 
.  other  English  kind,  there  has  been  and  still  is 
a  great  variety  of  methods  or  practices  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  superiority  of  the  cheese  of 
one  dairy  over  that  of  an  adjoining  farm  a 
disparity,  by  the  way,  that  is  found  here, 
there  and  everywhere — Is  owing  to  the  ‘  hap¬ 
pier  knack”  which  one  dairy-maid  has  got 
hold  of  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  well  defined  approach  to 
uniformity  of  method  in  Cheshire  cheese¬ 
making.  nor  have  the  principles  of  any  one 
method  obtained  anything  like  general  recog¬ 
nition;  yet  at  the  same  time  is  it  probable  that 
the  circle  of  practices  has  been  narrowed  of 
and  is  still  narrowing,  in  the  direc- 
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be  troubled  until  all  the  improper,  useless  and 
indelicate  names  which  are  attached  to  many 
of  our  fine  fruits,  shall  have  been  expunged 
from  our  American  catalogues,  and  who  that 
has  a  fibre  of  delicacy  in  his  soul,  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  vulgar,  extravagant  and 
abominable  titles  that  some  of  these  now 
wear,  and  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
But  we  will  have  no  more  of  these,  and  let  us 
be  thankful  that  at  last  a  reform  has  been  be¬ 
gun,  which,  I  hope  and  fondly  believe,  is  to 
work  a  complete  revolution  on  this  subject 
in  our  own  and  other  lands.  This  has  already 
been  commenced,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  Massachusetts  and  other  great 
horticultural  and  pomological  societies  of  our 
country.  The  catalogue  of  tbe  American  Po¬ 
mological  Society,  now  in  press,  will  strike 
the  key-note  which  is  to  govern  the  march  of 
this  grand  reform,  aud  with  which  we  are  to 
keep  step  in  the  progress  of  this  most  neces¬ 
sary  work.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  ever  adopted  by  the  American  J  o- 
mological  Society.  Let  it  go  on  to  prosper 
through  all  coming  time,  aud  then  we  shull 


manure 

should  be  elevated  above  the  surrounding  sur¬ 
face,  as  the  loose  soil  will  settle  when  flooded. 
Put  the  hills  eight  feet  apart,  and  after  the 
plants  have  passed  all  danger  of  frosts  and 
insects,  thin  to  one  vine.  This  will  enable 
you  to  see  how  many  melons  each  plant  pro¬ 
duces,  and  to  save  seed  from  those  only  which 
show  the  most  productiveness  as  well  as  early 
maturity. 

This  year  I  had  100  hills  of  the  Hackensack 
planted  by  themselves.  The  average  for  the 
patch  wasonly  four  to  the  hill,  while  one  hill 
ripened  10  good  sized  melons,  though  they 
were  very  late.  The  melons  from  different 
hills  varied  greatly  in  size  and  also  in  mark¬ 
ings.  The  quantity  was  variable,  and  the 
flesh  ranged  iu  color  all  the  way  from  the 
deep  green  of  tbe  Nutmeg  to  a  pale  yellow. 
Of  course,  in  saving  seed,  it  makes  a  great 
difference  which  type  of  melon  is  selected,  if 
it  is  to  be  cultivated  year  after  year.  Especi¬ 
ally  with  the  water-melon  is  it  desirable  to 


late  years, 

tion  of  simpler  aud  better  understood  prin¬ 
ciples. 

In  the  more  advanced  Cheshire  dairies  are 
found  superior  utensils,  and  improved  ar 
rangements,  along  with,  of  course,  more 
clearly  defined  notions  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  different  processes  through 
which  a  cheese  passes  in  the  making  of  it. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  improved 
dairy  appliances,  is  the  milk-vat,  patented 
and  invented  by  Mr.  Cluett,  of  Tarporley. 
This  vat  may  be  called  a  small  edition  of  the 
milk-vats  in  general  use  in  the  American  fac¬ 
tories,  made  of  different  sizes,  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  larger  or  smaller  dairies,  and 
further  description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  The 
evening’s  milk  is  kept  in  this  vat,  cooled  by  a 
supply  of  water  in  the  spaces  between  the 
inner  casing  of  tin  and  the  outer  one  of  wood. 
This  milk  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  skimmed, 
and  afterwards  wanned  to  the  desired  temper¬ 
ature,  before  the  morning’s  milk  is  added  to 
it.  Renuet  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  milk  in 
50  to  60  minutes,  is  added,  the  milk  being  then 
at  a  temperature  of— well,  the  temperature 
varies  according  to  the  taste  of  the  diffei- 
ent  dairy -maids,  some  having  it  as  high 
as  94°.  The  coagulum  is  broken  down  in 
the  usual  way,  and  in  due  time  it  is  passed 


BURR’S  NEW  PINE  STRAWBERRY. 

In  reference  to  an  inquiry  in  the  Rural  of 
February  15,  as  to  where  this  berrj  could  be 
obtained,  the  originator,  Mr.  John  Burr,  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  writes  us:  “I  believe  it 

to  be  extinct.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  it 
for  several  years,  and  have  had  many  sent  me 
from  various  sources  and  places,  as  the  New 
Pine,  but  in  no  case  have  any  proved  true. 
They  were  mostly  of  one  kind,  but  quite  in¬ 
ferior,  to  and  unlike  the  original.” 


A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Rural  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  emulsion  for  destroying 
scale  insects;  “Take  one  quart  of  whale-oil 
soap  and  one  quart  of  hot  water;  this  v  ill 
make  two  quarts  of  soft  soap;  add  to  this  two 
quarts  of  kerosene,  and  stir  till  the  soap  and 
kerosene  unite.  This  it  w’ll  do,  forming  an 
emulsion  sufliciout  for  10  gallons  of  water. 
Apply  with  a  spraying  pump,  stirring  the 
mixture  frequently  while  using.”  But  we  do 
not  see  that  the  addition  of  thu  whale-oil  soap 
is  any  improvement  upon  tbe  milk  emulsion 
which  has  been  recommended  in  these  col¬ 
umns  many  times. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 

This  is  a  section  in  which  little  has  been 
done  in  fruit  culture,  especially  in  small  fruits, 
and  perhaps  a  few  notes  ol’  my  experience  in 
this  direction  may  be  of  iuterest  to  Rural 
readers.  I  have  long  believed  that  with  pro¬ 
per  care  aud  attention,  the  growth  of  small 
fruits  might  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in 
our  part  of  the  State  ;  but  until  during  the 
past  two  years  I  have  not  myself  been  situated 
so  as  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  even  yet  I 


Mr.  Parker,  u  subscriber  living  in  South- 
era  Australia,  sends  us  an  account  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  B-b.  Centennial  Wheat,  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  will  prove  especially 
adapted  to  the  soil  aud  climate  of  Australia. 
Ho  planted  460  grains— 450  of  which  grew— 
the  product  of  which  was  126  pounds  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  line  wheat.  The  stools  contained 
from  18  to  40  stalks  each,  with  heads  so  large 


The  Edible  Qualities  of  German  Carp. 
—In  order  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  value  of  carp  as  a  food  fish,  about  July  20 
the  United  States  Fish  Commissioners  sent 
out  circulars  to  parties  to  whom  carp  had 
been  sent,  requesting  them  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions;  Have  you  eaten  carp? 
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that,  when  tied  in  a  bunch,  they  gracefully 
bend  over,  forming  a  perfect  bouquet  of  heads. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Western  Rural,  speaking  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  circus  system  of  advertising,  deems  the 
public  not  altogether  blameless,  for  it  patron¬ 
izes  a  man  who  advertizes  impossibilities 
much  quicker  than  one  who  simply  states 
facts.  This  is  very  true.  The  modest  adver¬ 
tiser  stands  comparatively  a  poor  chance . 

Mr.  B.  C.  Buell,  of  Michigan,  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  apple  grower,  advises,  iu  selecting  a 
site  for  an  apple  orchard,  that  the  soil  be 
good  and  the  drainage  perfect;  that  the  alti¬ 
tude  be  high  enough,  as  compared  with  sur¬ 
rounding  land,  so  that  the  newly-discovered 
but  indispensable  qualification,  atmospheric 
drainage,  be  perfect  also;  and  that  it  have  not 
too  near  protection  from  the  winds.  He  has 
found  that  where  winds  have  swept  over  his 
orchard  the  most  freely,  there  was  the  best 
bearing  portion,  and  there  are  the  best  trees 
to-day.  Apples  of  an  attractive  appearance, 
with  passably  good  quality,  will  sell  more 
readily,  and  for  higher  prices,  than  those  of 
the  best  quality  without  the  “good  looks.” 
Late-keeping  Winter  binds  are  as  good  for 
Fall  marketing,  and  much  better  for  a  Spring 
market . 

A  plant,  surmised  to  be  Astragalus  Bige- 
lowii,  is  said  to  be  fast  spreading  in  Texas. 
According  to  information  given  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it.  As  soon  as  they  eat  it,  however, 
they  begin  to  lose  flesh,  their  eyesight  is  affec¬ 
ted,  and  they  soon  die.  A  friend  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  furnished  these  details,  lost  nine 
horses  recently  through  their  having  fed  on 
this  plant . 

Prop.  Tracy  thinks  that  the  White  Plume 
Celery  is  nearly  all  that  is  claimed  for  it;  but 
he  does  not  think  that  its  flavor  is  as  good  as 
that  of  celery  blanched  in  the  ordinary  way. . 

He  also  corroborates  the  Rural's  experi¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  Persian  Insect 
Powder,  blown  through  bellows  upon  cabbages, 
will  destroy  the  cabbage  worm.  He  also  finds 
the  kerosene  emulsion  effective.  He  first 
mixes  the  kerosene  with  twice  its  bulk  of  sour 
milk,  all  being  then  put  into  a  jug  and  shaken 
until  an  emulsion  is  formed.  This  he  dilutes 
with  water,  using  five  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  emulsion.  This  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  pyrethrum  powder . . 

Edward  Atkinson’s  wholesale  showing 
of  the  grandeur  of  our  national  domain  re¬ 
minds  Mr.  Olcott  of  the  speech  a  mother 
taught  her  five-year-old  urchin  to  declaim 
from  the  top  of  her  Loom:  “What  if  all  the 
water  in  the  world  was  made  into  one  mighty 
ocean;  all  the  trees  in  the  world  into  one 
enormous  tree;  all  the  men  in  the  world  into 
one  big  man;  all  the  axes  in  the  world  into 
one  tremendous  axe !  And  then  what  if  that 
big  man  should  take  that  tremendous  axe  and 
fell  that  big  tree  into  that  mighty  ocean  ; 
what  a  great  splash  it  would  make!’’ . 

Cut  cions  any  time  before  the  buds  swell. 
It  is  w'ell  to  pack  them  iu  boxes  filled  with 
sand,  which  should  be  kept  iu  a  cold  place.  A 
slanting  cut  may  be  made  on  each,  upon 
which  to  write  the  name . 

James  J.  EL  Gregory  offers  $1,(XX)  iu  pre¬ 
miums  for  vegetables  raised  from  his  seeds. 
His  catalogue  explaius  it.  and  Mr.  Gregory 
will  do  all  he  promises  to  do.  We  like  to  have 
our  readers  enter  for  such  cdutests . 

We  are  having  a  great  many  inquiries  as  to 
new  Russian  Apples.  According  to  Ellwnn- 
ger  it  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  embraces  the  most  promising:  Anto- 
uooskoe,  Arabskoe.  Belborodooske,  Graud 
Sultan,  Karabowka,  Repku,  Reschestwenskoe, 
Titovka,  Woskaroe.”  Whew!  Talk  about 
abomiuations  in  English  names  of  fruits !  I  ,et 
any  man  pull  of  his  coat,  wade  through  that 
list  of  names,  uml  then  buy  a  Russian  apple,  if 
he  has  the  courage .  . 

To  remove  warts  from  an  animal,  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  advises  the  application  of  butyr  of  an- 
tirnouy  with  a  feather,  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  It  dries  up  the 
wart,  which  drops  off. 

One  member  of  the  Elmira  Fanners’  Club 
advises  to  trim  apple  trees  whenever  you  can 
get  at  the  work.  But  be  careful  not  to  trim 
when  the  bark  is  loose.  “  Trim  when  your 
knife  is  sharp.”  President  McCann  advised 
caution  about  trimming  when  the  bark  peels. 
When  large  branches  ure  to  be  removed,  do 
the  work  wheu  the  stumps  will  heal  most 
readily.  A  grafter  greatly  injured  President 
McCann’s  trees  by  standing  on  the  branches 
while  grafting  others.  The  bark  under  his 
feet  was  loosened  and  killesl . . . . . . 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  says 
that  ho  sometimes  becomes  disgusted  with  per¬ 
sons  who  are  sending  out  such  an  cud  less  vari¬ 
ety  of  new,  untried  or  worthless  varieties.  It 
is  very  hard  to  give  them  credit  for  honesty.. 


The  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 


POTATOES—  240  bushels  per  acre  (20  acres);  355  (second 
application);  3«5,  400,  150,  473,  600  and  684  (on  less  than 
one  acre). 

CORN— 2.028  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres— cost  less  than 
31  '4  cents  per  bushel;  100  bushels  shelled  per  acre. 

OATS— 50,  60,  8o  and  Ml  bushels  (very  heavyweight) 
per  acre. 

WHEAT  is,  10,  48  bushels  per  acre. 

CABBAGES—  IO.OGj  heads:  cauliflowers  181  and  1!I9 
barrels  per  acre. 

ONIONS — 1.004  bushel*  per  nere  (502  on  one-half  acre). 

ONION  SETS  i.ViXi  bu»hels  on  12  acres  (dry  season). 
Thoo.  F.  Balter,  President  N.  .1.  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety. 

STRAWBERRIES  —8,000  quarts  per  nere. 

ASPARAGUS— 1,500  <SW  lbs.)  bunches  per  acre. 

TOBACCO— 1,800,2,000,  3,550  lbs.  per  acre. 


Also,  large  yields  of  Swket  Potatoes  Tomatoes. 
Sweet  Cobs,  Beets,  Peas,  Easily  TRUCK. 


SINGLE  BAG  (200  lbs.)  SOLD  AT  TON  (2000  lbs.)  BATE  TO 
ENCOURAGE  EXPERIMENTS. 


Per  Per 


„  .  .  „  ton.  bag. 

Potato  Manure . $50.00  $5  00 

Corn,  Manure . .  is.oo  4.80 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Manure.  47.00  4.70 

Tobacco  Manure  (‘•Conn.  Brand.”) .  52.00  5,20 

Fruit  nnd  Vine  Manure .  87.00  3.70 

Onion  Manure .  52.00  5.20 

Early  Vegetable  a  ml  Truck  Manure  52.00  5.20 

Grass  nud  Grain  Spring-Top  Dress. 

Big...  . . 50.00  5.00 

Lawn  Top-Drcssmit  (with  Plaster). ...  35.00  3  50 

Potash  Hone  Phosphate  .  40.00  4.00 

Atnninuiated  Dissolved  Bone.. .  32.00  3.20 

Nitrogeuizcd  Mu  per- Phosphate .  35.00  3.50 


For  full  reports  on  some  of  the  above  crops,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  1st,  page  144 ;  March  8th, 
page  149:  March  22d,  page  185. 

For  report  of  CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  The  MAPES  MANURES  stand  the  highest. 
See  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  22d,  page  191. 


No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Pure  Bone,  Fi«h,  Chemicals,  also  Super-phosphates,  from  $20  to  $70. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  reports  from  practical,  well-known  Truck,  Potato, 
Fruit,  and  Special  Crop  Growers  ;  also  prices,  etc. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  G-uano  Co.,  158  Front  St,,  New  York 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority 
of  Process  and  Product. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
Paris.  France.  1879. 


AMONG  THEM 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
Paris,  F-raxck,  1SS2. 


after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Set- 
MB_tlng  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

IN  DAILY  USE  In  over  2CUXX)  DAIRIES  and  FACTORIES, 
They  Raise  the  most  Cream  and  make  the  Best  Butter. 


ELEVATOR  STYLE. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  CM  URN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  It  make*  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no 
other  Churn  works  so  easy.  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  It 
Is  the  easiest  cleaned.  It  hasno  flonts  or  paddles  Inside.  Also  the  EUREKA  RUT¬ 
TER  WORKER,  the  NEfBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER,  and  a  full  Line  of 
Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  aud  Factories.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellow  Foil,,  Ft. 


PAT.  CHANNEL  GAN  CREAMERY. 

Used  in  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  8. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  uther  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testimonials  la  circulars  are 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Churns, Butter  Work¬ 
ers.  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents.  -Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 

Warren,  Mass. 


FOWI.BR  A-  WOODWORTH, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fowler's  Hay  Carriers,  Grappling  Forks  and  Pulleys. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  FOWLER  Ac 
WOODWORTH,  Taughannoek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  ill  us t rated 
Book  address.  Osgood  cfc  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


CUSTOM  1 

Hand  -  Unde 

HARNK-Si  | 

Arethe  Beat. I 


IWhkrecan  we  GEr  a  good  Harness? 
Send  to  King  dr  Co.,  Owrgu. 

IN  V„  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Money  saved  by  ordering  direct 
from  tile  manufacturers. 


TleLarpst Stump  Machine  Works 


IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw 
after  15  years’  test,  has 

lty  over  all  others  by  Its 

strength  nnd  durablltl  V. 
cheapness  and  ease  In 
of  stumps.  We 
chines  with 
screws  when  <1e- 
small  machines 
stumps,  snags, &c 


Stump  Machine, 
proved  Its  superior- 
great  exhibition  of 
com  blued  with 

pulling  nil  classes 
now  furnish  Ma 
wrought  Iron 
sired.  Also  build 
for  pulling  small 
We  manufacture 


eleven  different  sizes.  For  reduced  prices, etc., address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Clean,  N.  Y. 


A.  II.  MATTHEWS’ 

NEW  SEED  DRILL. 

The  Latest  Improve¬ 
ment  In  Garden  Seeders; 
matte  by  (he  oldest 
fochtrer  in  the  business; 
don’t  buy  the  old  patterns, 
when  you  can  hare  the  new  at  the  same  price.  Send 
for  circulars;  direct  to  manufacturers. 

8MALL  cit  MATTHEWS, 

•21  South  Market  !*t.,  Beaton,  .Mass. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Western  Agent,  Chicago,  I1L 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

LV  THE  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE 

sP2A?nra  fedit  tbees. 

Can  be  appUed  to  any  service 
that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
be  used  for.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lock  Box  161, 

Lock  port,  N.  A". 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines.  Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse  Powers.Thre-ihlng  Machines,  Straw-Preserving 
Threshers.  T.  iDow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows, Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes.Cultlvators.Feed  Mills. 
Feed  Steamurs.etc.etC.  Wukelkr&MeuckCo  .Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1SS0.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FOR  FORGING  and  PROTECTING  EARLY 
AND  TENDER  PLANTS. 

Upward  of  ten  years' practical  use  has  proved  It 
the  most  economical  aud  effective  appliance  ever 
ottered  for  the  purpose.  t  1.9)  per  doz.;  $.11.00  per  100. 
For  sale  by  seedsmen  aud  dealers  In  agricultural  im. 
piemen  ts. 

ST.  JOHN  HAXD-GI.ASS  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  ltitil.  New  York  City. 

E N S I L A CE  CUTTER. 

From  C.u-r.  G.  Morton,  Essex.  Vt.— “I  cut.  my 
whole  45  tons  with  The  N.  Y.  Plow  C  Vs  CYCLE  CUT¬ 
TER,  frosted,  Weeds  and  all.  I  recommend  the  Cut¬ 
ter  and  Carrier  to  everybody.  I  never  knew  before 
what  It  was  to  take  pleasure  In  tilling  n  Silo,  and  I 
have  had  five  years'  experience  with  ensilage.” 

’»’H  K  X.  V.  PLOW  CO  ,  .V3  Beekmuu  St., offer 
“INDIAN a  Strkl  Plow,  better  than  chilled  Iron. 
Plow*  for  all  purposes  and  all  prices.  Plow  Sulky. 
Anuc  Harrow  &  Pi  lW-ku;  Ow  right  one:  i  or  3-horse. 
Smoothing  Harrow,  for  Seeding  and  Weeding. 

Tuk  Ml  usual,  u  net'  Instrument;  Increases  crops. 
KOli-kus,  wood  add  iron.  Field;  Lawn;  Road. 

SVKU  PLANTERS  .ft  Fv.um.lSBB  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Cultivators  and  Horse  Hoes,  latest  and  cheapest. 

1APEX  Corn  Smeller  separates  all  sizes  ears  :  r.  baud. 
Cycle  Ensilage  Cut’bs;  Horse  Powers;  Feed  Cut’rs. 
southern  White  Seed  Corn,  10  bush,  lots,  at  $1.25. 


our  HAND  BUTT E R- WORK ER.  operating  on  the 
powerful  pressure.  Instead  of 
dug  upon  the  butter. 

’»  ttauu  i  um  ii  in  wir  only  Butter- Worker  which 
will  certain!,/,  OHicbty  amt  easily,  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  does  nal  and  can  not  injure  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  salt  as  easily  and 
as  well. 


U Ul  ii.l.l  4/  1.1  V  I  I  T»  4.1 

principle  of  direct  and  im 
rolling,  grinding,  or  9lldli 
We  claim  that  it  1*  the  c 


Five  Sizes  made  for  FamUy  Dairies  Eight  sizes  for 
Factory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  and 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  goods  are  of 
perfect  stock  aud  the  best  workmanship.  They  are 
strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient  and  durable. 
They  continue  to  be 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Inquire  or  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  fora 
“Blanchard  Butter  Worker.”  or  a  genuine  Blan¬ 
chard  Churn."  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand,  send 
postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

the  inventors  and  sole-  manufacturers, 
PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Established,  1818. 


FERTILIZERS. 


$75  PREMIUM. 

to  tbe  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  upon  one-Usdt  acre  manured  with 
SARDY'S  FERTILIZERS;  S’Z.j  for  the  second  largest. 

41«!4  bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one-half 
acre  iu  tssd  by  Alfred  Rose.  Penn  Van  N.  Y.,  with 
SARDY'S  PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN  GUANO,  adapted  to 
all  crops. 


Standard  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 


J.  B.  SARDY  <fc  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
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For  Twenty-three  years  Bradley's  Superphos- 

fdiatehas  been  the  stun  Curd  fertilizer  nf  New  Ens- 
aild,  as  it  is  now  or  the  United  Stale*.  It  owes  its 
superiority  to  having  all  the  elements  of  pltuu  food 
combined  in  the  nest  proportions,  to  die  high  grade 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and  io  :  tie  great 
wire  taken  in  its  manufacture,  insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  condition.  It  is  n  Pure  Bone 
Siaperphoiphiiie.  Circulars  sent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston.  Macs,  and  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Baugh’s  CQC 

PHOSPHATE You 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

AMMONIATEO  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

EY  ER  OFFERED.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

BAUGH  &  SONS.  PHILADELPHIA. 


nuiLLii  uuiiL  nurmo  rnuornaiL, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy.  N.  Y.— Established  tn  18B b  This  l*  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  Is  no  better  in  market-  It  is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wtshlng  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent.  West  Troy.  N.  Y. 

1800  SOLO  in  1883 

A  complete  Tool 


soul  for  !Xo,  with 
new  Double  wheel 
for  S6..Y0.  Send 
for  description  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any 

KSIJOBKSISgS JSS.. 

Salle  St..  Chicago; 
J.is  I'lYt-.Rochester, 
N.Y.,  J.J.  11.  Greqory 
Marblehead.  Mass. 

Moseley’s  Cabinet  Creamery 

Creamery  &  Refrigerator 

w,  COMBINED. 

*  For  tiHiiillcs.ila tries,  fac¬ 
tories,  ttc  «  reu  m-gathering 
system;  for  hotel*,  etc. 

Siies  for  la®  Cow  to  Fifty. 
Used  with  or  without  Ice. 

STODDARD  CHURN. 

BEST  ON  THE 
MARKET. 

XultHtU 

n  ,,r 
['y  dashers 

_ !a5  Inside. 

Nine  Sizes  for  dairy  and  factory 
with  or  without  pulley. 

One  at  wluifosait'  'There  wo 
have  no  Agent. 

!><.*  Powers,  liult.r  Kuxra,  Prints,  Kt*. 

Moseley  A  Stoddard  M’t'g  Co. 

Poultuey,  Yt. 
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CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

The  Gould  Nursery,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis¬ 
consin.  A  wholesale  price  list  of  nursery  stock 
of  all  kinds. 

Wm.  B.  Reed,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  roses,  hardy  shrubs,  grape-vines  and 
small  fruits. 

Hovby’s  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue.  Grass 
and  clover  seeds,  insect  destroyers,  etc.  69 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

P,  M.  AUGUR  &  Sons,  ,  iddlefield,  Conn.  A 
catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  grape-vines  and  small 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Fred  W.  Kelsey,  20b  Broadway.  N.  Y.  A 
circular  of  novelties  and  very  rare  plants. 
Specialties  among  new  roses  and  chrysan¬ 
themums. 

William  Rennie,  Toronto,  Can.  An  illus¬ 
trated  circular  of  the  Elevator  Ditching  Ma¬ 
chine.  with  testimonials  from  farmers  who 
have  used  it. 

R.  H  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  St., 
New  York.  Catalogue  (88  pages)  of  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds;  roots,  plants  and  gar¬ 
den  requisites;  also  agricultural  implements. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrisvillc,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  large  and  small 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
—hedge  plants,  herbaceous  plants  and  roses. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  O.  This  is  Uncle 
Waldo’s  eighteenth  annual  catalogue  of  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds.  It  also  offers  eggs  of 
purs  strains  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light 
Brahmas. 

F.  C.  HEtNEMANN,  Erfurt,  Germany.  A 
large,  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
flower  and  vegetable  9eeds.  Our  readers  may 
apply  for  this  as  for  American  catalogues,  ad 
dressing  the  above  firm. 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  Mass.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  (70  pages)  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  im¬ 
plements  and  fertilizers.  Cabbage  seed  a 
specialty.  A  well-selected  list  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Free  to  all. 

E.  H.  Upson,  Wilraot,  Noble  Co.,  Ind. 
Circular  of  the  Cranberry  White  seed  corn, 
which  he  claims  to  be  the  ‘-best  variety  of 
dent  corn  grown  in  the  North.”  Also  Light 
Brahma  eggs,  warranted  fertile. 

The  Stores  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
O.  Descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue  of 
fruits  of  all  kinds— nuts,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  bulbs,  etc.  In  applying  for  this  cata¬ 
logue,  it  may  be  designated  as  No.  1. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P,  O.,  New  Jersey. 

A  catalogue  of  small  fruits  and  fruit  trees. 
Oue  of  the  several  headquarters  of  the  Kieffer 
Pear.  Mr.  Parry  will  be  prepared  to  sell  carp 
next  Fall,  having  constructed  suitable  ponds 
for  their  propagation. 

Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  Grappling  Hay  Fork 
and  Railway  Hay  Conveyor.  This  was 
given  the  highest  premium  by  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  aud  it  is  claimed  to  be 
the  most  complete  fork  and  conveyor  in  use. 

Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  51,  53  aud  53  North 
Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tliis  is  a  hand¬ 
some  seed  catalogue  of  112  pages.  It  claims 
for  Brack's  Excelsior  Pea  that,  of  22  varieties 
of  early  peas,  this  proved  to  be  the  earliest 
and  most  productive— requiring  no  bushing, 
and  beiug  of  a  sweet,  delicate  flavor. 

We  wish  that  those  of  our  friends  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  would  purchase  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  many  of  the  earliest  peas  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  ”  offered  by  our  seedsmen  advertisers, 
and  plant  them  side  by  side  uuder  the  same 
conditions.  The  Rural  will  do  its  share.  Let 
us  ascertain  which  is  the  best  and  earliest 
pea, 

E.  W.  Weld,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  An  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  (65  pages)  of  fruits,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  grape-vines,  small  fruits,  shrubs, 
plants,  roses,  etc.  A  suggestive  engraving 
shows  two  homes,  one  that  does  not  patronize 
the  nurseryman,  the  other  that  does.  This 
catalogue  has  a  well  selected  list  of  novelties. 

T.  B.  Evkreit  &  Co  ,  43  South  Market  St., 
Boston,  Mass,  A  finely  illustrated  catalogue 
(60  pages)  of  Wind-mills,  Force  Pumps  Fruit 
Driers,  Butter  Workors  and  Printers,  Churns, 
Rollers,  Lawn  Sprinklers,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Plows  and  Cultivators.  The  Matthews’s  Hand 
Cultivator,  Drill  and  Hoe,  will  please  many  of 
our  friends. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Coruwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.  A  catalogue  of  small  fruits  of  all 
lauds,  and  a  well-selected  list,  of  grapes.  Mr. 
Roe’s  “  Last  Chat  with  Patrons.”  makes  us  sad 
that  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  bring  about 
the  present  appreciation  of  small  fruits,  should 
now  feel  constrained  to  turn  his  business  over 
to  other  persons. 


Challenge  Wind-Mill  and  Feed  Mill 
Co.  Batavia,  Illinois.  A  catalogue  of  testi¬ 
monials  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  this 
wind  mill,  together  with  directions  and  war- 
ranty.  The  Company  warrant  the  Challenge 
Mill  for  one  year  iu  every  way\  and  should  it 
blow  off  the  tower  agree  to  furnish  a  new 
mill  free  of  charge. 

HENCH  &  Dromgold,  York,  Pa.,  aud  Or¬ 
ville,  Ohio.  A  catalogue  of  Hench  s  Improved 
Riding  or  Walking  Cultivator,  with  double¬ 
row  corn-planter  aud  fertilizer  attachment. 
The  warranty  is  given  that  if  any  machtue 
cannot  be  made  to  do  good  work,  the  defective 
parts  will  be  replaced  or  the  machines  taken 
back,  and  the  money  (or  note)  returned. 

E  &  J.  C.  Williams.  Montclair,  N.  J.  A 
catalogue  of  the  best  of  the  small  fruits— 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  grapes-,  and  leading  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  etc.  A  colored  plate  of  the  James  Vrick 
Strawberry  aud  Fay’s  Currant.  The  lists  are 
made  out  from  a  careful  experience,  and  the 
plants  will  prove  of  the  first  quality  aud  true 
to  name. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  corner  of 
Eighth  Street  and  Clark  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  A  valuable  catalogue  of  112  pages,  aud 
200  illustrations  of  Hay  Presses,  Horse 
Powers,  Cider  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Road 
Scrapers,  Levelers,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
Wheelbarrows,  Trucks,  Cars,  Wagons,  etc., 
etc.  Send  for  this  catalogue.  It  is  valuable 
as  a  book  of  reference. 

Thurston  &  Brigham,  617  Pearl  St..  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y.  An  ill  ustrated  catalogue  of  pocket 
knives  aud  razors  of  all  sorts,  ranging  in  price 
from  20  cents  to  $1.50.  Every  knife  and  razor 
is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory ,  the  money 
will  be  refunded.  The  knives  and  razors  are 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  paid  by  the  above 
tirra.  Those  who  send  in  orders  for  45  are 
entitled  to  a  60  cent  knife  free.  The  catalogue 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  supplementary  list  of  novelties  and  special¬ 
ties  of  fruits,  roses,  hardy  shrubs,  etc.  A  col¬ 
ored  plate  of  a  Dew  gooseberry  named  “In¬ 
dustry.”  The  firm  thinks  that  this  variety  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  gooseberry  culture 
in  this  country.  Although  a  foreign  sort.it 
has,  during  three  years,  proven  a  vigorous 
grower,  an  immense  yielder.and  has  shown  no 
sign  of  mildew.  The  berry,  as  shown,  is  deep 
red  in  color,  measuring  one-and  a- half  by  one- 
and-a- quarter  inch  in  diameter. 

Belcher  &  Taylor,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  Self- 
sharpening  Feed  Cutters  and  other  cutters  in 
great,  variety;  corn  shellers;  plows,  conical, 
cylinder,  double  mold-board,  subsoil,  reversi¬ 
ble  iron-beam  or  swivel;  harrows  from  the 
old  A  harrow-,  through  various  kinds  to  the 
disc  and  spring -tooth:  cultivators,  hoeing  ma¬ 
chines,  tobacco  ridgers  and  cultivators,  graiu 
thrashers,  fau  mills,  etc.  Catalogue  free  to 
all  of  our  readers  who  apply  totbeabove  firm 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Illinois.  A  catalogue  of  Halladay’s 
Standard  Wind-Mill  *‘l  X  L”  and  “Corn- 
King”  Shellers,  teed  mills,  horse  powers  aud 
jacks,  hay  carriers,  horse  hay-talks,  pumps, 
itc.  The  Company  warrant  the  Hulladay 
iViml-Mill  to  be  a  good,  durable,  self-regula- 
ing  machine;  to  do  good  work  in  all 
linds  of  winds;  to  be  more  reliable  In  storms 
ind  to  possess  more  power  than  any  other,  and 
,hey  agree  to  furnish,  free  of  charge,  the  part 
>r  parts  necessary  to  make  good  any  defect 
n  workmanship  or  material  used  for  the  term 
/r  oue  year  from  date  of  erection.  Those  in- 
;erested  should  send  for  and  examine  these 
jatalogues. 

A  Primer  ok  Horticulture  for  Michigan 
Fruit  Growers,  for  the  use  of  beginners  iu 
Horticulture,  by  Secretary  Charles  W.  Gar 
leld.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  This  little  pam¬ 
phlet  of  55  pages,  contains  short,  etear  ar¬ 
ticles  on  15  different  subjects  pertinent  to 
Horticulture.  Tho  writers  on  the  various 
topics  are  among  the  best  posted  men  that 
jould  be  fouud  in  the  whole  country.  We  set 
DUt  to  make  a  few  extracts  that  should  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  contents;  but  we  found  the 
task  like  selecting  the  best  parts  of  a  perfect 
card  of  White  Clover  honey,  we  would  ha  ve  to 
eat  the  whole  to  tell  which  was  best.  No  be¬ 
ginner,  or  older  grower  either,  should  fail  to 
send  for  it.  We  know  they  will  read  it. 

Michigan  hardly  realizes  what  a  treasure 
she  has  in  the  .Secretary  of  her  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  who  is  devoting  his  life  to 
the  education  and  elevation  of  her  horticul¬ 
turists.  Oh,  how  we  wish  every  State  had 
such  a  man ! 

The  Home  and  Farm  Manual.  By  Jona¬ 
than  Periam.  Price,  $5  in  boards,  and  $6 
in  leather.  A  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  among  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  an  excellent  cyclopedia  of  farm, 


garden  and  household  information,  besides 
furnishing  a  large  fund  of  useful  knowledge 
on  architectural,  legal,  medical  and  social 
topics.  We  do  not  know  of  any  investment 
which  a  farmer  can  make,  which  is  likely  to 
prove  so  profitable  and  satisfactory  as  the 
purchase  of  this  work.  Its  arrangement  is 
admirable,  its  language  clear  and  concise, 
while  its  scope  embraces  almost  every  subject 
of  interest  in  rural  life.  It  contains  1 ,087  pages 
in  one  strongly  and  handsomely  bouud  volume, 
nearly  square  in  shape,  in  size  a  medium 
quarto.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on 
fine  calendered  paper,  and  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  by  over  1,129  appropriate  engravings, 
including  10  chromo-lithograph  plates  aud 
charts,  and  u  full- page  portrait  of  the  author. 
It  is  sold  only  by  agents,  w-ho  are  sought 
everywhere  by  the  publishers,  N.  D  T.  botnp- 
son  &  Co.,  N.  W  cor.  8th  Street,  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  1105  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri 
culture  of  Pennsylvania  for  1883. 
Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pages  383.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are 
extremely  interesting.  Among  other  articles 
is  a  very  thorough  treatise  upon  the  Guenon 
System  by  Willis  1>.  Hazzard,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Guenon  Commission, 
which  commends  itself  to  all  interested  in  se¬ 
lecting  cows  by  the  escutcheon.  The  Guenon 
system  was  based  upon  t  he  discovery  that, 
on  the  posteriors  of  the  bovine  race,  reaching 
from  the  vulva,  and  extending  down  over  the 
udder  aud  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  hair  grew  upwards,  ainl  was  easily 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  hair 
growing  downwards.  In  so  doiug,  the  up¬ 
ward  hair  takes  different,  shapes,  which  are 
called  escutcheons.  According  to  Guenon, 
tenpoiuts  must  conform  to  make  a  first-class 
animal— viz.,  1.  The  skin.  2  Hair.  3.  Con¬ 
formation.  4.  Age.  5.  Period  of  Gestation. 
6.  Health  7.  Feed.  8.  Breed.  9.  Size.  IU. 
Escutcheon.  The  tenth  poiut.  has  been  well 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Hazzard’s  article.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  Peach  Yellows  is  handled  by  Prof.  D. 
P.  Penhallow,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  while 
that  of  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds,  In  B.  Barry 
Warren,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  farm¬ 
ers  whose  flocks  suffer  from  these  pests.  The 
balance  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  short,  in¬ 
teresting  essays— boiled  down  and  seasoned,  as 
it  were. 


THE  KANSAS  RAILROAD  COMMISSION. 


Tbe  Kansas  Legislature  enacted  a  law  at  its 
last  session  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
three  Railroad  Commissioners,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  a  law  to  regulate  freight  aud 
passeuger  rates,  and  with  power  to  remedy 
any  other  grievances  that  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  iu  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
have  been  employed  for  18  mouths  in  theb 
duties.  They  wore  supposed  to  be  the  right 
kind  of  men,  and  have  been  diligent  in  en¬ 
deavors  to  comprehend  the  situation:  but  to 
some  of  us  it  has  seemed  to  occupy  much  at¬ 
tention  to  comprehend  it.  Vi  c  hear  that  one  or 
two  of  tho  important  railroad  branches  of  the 
northern  part  of  tbe  State  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  ameliorate  thiugs  with  some  vigor, 
but  beyond  this  no  benefit  has  been  made  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  people. 

We  look  upou  this  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  as  a  success  of  the  railroad  lobby,  aud 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Legislature  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  putting  down  the  monopoly 
from  the  Legislature  upon  the  Commission. 
The  best  we  are  disposed  to  hope  f  rom  t  he  <_ 'om- 
mission,  would  seem  to  lie  a  full  development 
of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question,  with 
suggestions  and  recommendations,  to  be  re¬ 
ported  by  them  to  the  Legislature  for  action. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  make 
another  shift  without  scorching  comdenma- 
tion. — Parsons,  Kan.  B. 


RELIEVING  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

I  read  the  articles  under  this  title  iu  a  late 
Rural,  aud  thought,  if  1  was  an  old  grand¬ 
mother,  I  knew  a  better  way  than  any  yet 
given;  better  because  it  is  quicker,  easier,  and 
doesn’t  hurt  the  poor  creatures  in  the  least. 
I  remember  when  1  was  a  little  girl  that  our 
cow  got  choked  with  a  potato,  aud  father 
hired  TOO  to  run  my  hand  and  arm  down 
Bossy’s  throat  and  pull  out  the  potato.  It  was 
not  a  bit  pleasant.  We  have  u  better  way 
now.  If  a  creature  gets  choked,  take  some  cold 
water  and  a  rubber  syringe  and  squirt  a 
stream  of  cold  water  into  one  of  its  ears.  It 
gives  the  nninml  a  surprise,  and  it  shakes  its 
head  with  a  vengeance,  that  starts  the  obsta¬ 
cle  from  its  throe t  with  a  jerk.  1  have  seen 
it  tried  lots  of  times,  even  after  hoe  handles 
and  broomsticks  and  divers  other  plans  had 
been  tried  ineffectually,  aud  I  never  knew  the 
cold  water  stream  to  fail  on  cattle  or  horses, 
or  even  hogs,  gkandmotuku. 


♦ 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Indiana. 

Bruckville,  Knox  Co.,  March  17. — We 
have  just  experienced  the  coldest.  \V  inter  on 
record  here.  The  coldest  day  at  sunrise  was 
28  degrees  below  zero— 24  degrees  below  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  coldest  ever  known  before.  The 
weather  has  been  fine  for  the  past  week,  and 
the  roads  are  getting  good  once  more.  Wheat 
is  looking  very  bail.  Everything  will  have  to 
be  iu  its  favor  to  produce  an  average  crop  this 
year.  Clover  has  frozen  out  badly  on  heavy- 
clay  lands,  worse  than  at  any  time  within  ten 
years  before.  Peaches  and  blackberries  are 
killed.  Apples,  plums,  cherries,  raspberries 
and  strawberries  are  all  right  yet.  Grapes 
also  are  uninjured.  Farmers  are  busy  sowing 
clover  seed  and  planting  early  potatoes;  will 
commence  sowing  oats  this  week.  There  will 
be  au  average  area  under  corn.  Farmers  have 
full  cribs  hero,  and  they  all  look  reasonably 
happy.  Stock  of  all  kinds  look  well.  Cattle 
and  hogs  are  scarce;  nostockcrson  the  market. 
We  want  three  tile  factories,  a  man  that  under¬ 
stands  cranberry  farming,  a  gravel  road,  and 
then  there  will  be  a  boom  here;  for  we  have 
the  rest.  J-  M- 

Maryland. 

St.  Michael’s,  Talbot  Co.,  March  12. — Win¬ 
ter  closed  very  severely,  the  weather  during 
February  being  cold,  wet  aud  disagreeable. 
Mauy  farmers  allow  their  stock  to  run  at  large 
in  their  barn-yards  a  II  Winter,  and  tbe  animals 
have  suffered  greatly.  Market  produce  is  low, 
especially  potatoes,  which  are  bringing  only 
25  and  30  cents  in  the  Baltimore  market;  corn, 
60  cents;  wheat,  $1.16;  butter,  30  cents,  in  good 
demaud  ;  blade  fodder,  $1325  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  Lambs  are  very  plentiful;  farmers 
are  being  offered  $4  per  head  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  weigh 40  or  50  pounds.  Beef  is  selling 
on  the  farm  at  8k;  cents  dressed.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  scarce  aud  high.  Apples,  $3  and  $4  per 
barrel.  Clover  seed, -86.25  per  bushel,  Eggs, 
28  cents  per  dozen.  Oats,  40  cents.  ,t.  h.  s. 

Tennessee, 

Crooks  hanks,  Washington  Co. ,  March  8.— 
We  hud  some  very  cold  weather  in  January. 
Peaches  were  all  killed.  We  are  now  having 
another  cold  spell,  with  plenty  of  snow.  Fann¬ 
ers  very  backward  with  Spring  work.  j.  a.  j. 

Texas. 

Cove,  Coryell  Co.,  March  11.— Last  year  was 
one  of  the  driest  and  worst  for  crops  that  we 
have  had  for  many  years,  and  the  farmers 
generally-  were  behind  with  their  work  in  the 
Spring;  but  it  is  quite  different  now.  They 
are  all  in  fine  spirits,  and  think  we  are  bound 
to  have  good  crops  this  year.  Their  lands  are 
generally  broken  and  iu  line  condition  for 
planting,  and  a  tew  have  already  planted  corn. 
Oats  are  generally  up.  Some  that  were  up 
before  the  last  freeze  were  killed  out  pretty 
badly.  Wheat  looks  well, considering  the  cold 
Winter,  aud  prospects  arc  good  fur  u  fine  crop. 
Cattle  look  very  well,  very  few  having  died 
through  the  W inter.  Yearlings  are  selling  tor 
about  the  same  as  last  Spring— for  from  $12  to 
$14;  cows  aud  emves  which  sold  at  from  $5  to 
$10  less  than  a  year  ago,  uow  sell  at  from  >25 
to  $30;  corn,  60  cents;  wheat,  $1.  G.  J.  B. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

OIlnncAotn. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Pope  Co.— The  Rural 
Blush  Potato,  cut  into  seven  pieces,  with  one 
eye  to  a  piece,  yielded  24  pounds  of  nice,  large 
tubers.  The  flo  wore  were  splendid.  The  other 
seeds  did  not  do  well,  as  the  season  was  too  wet 
and  cold.  J.  a.  r. 

Wisconsin. 

South  Byron,  Fond  Du  Lac  Co.— My  small 
Blush  Potato  was  planted  in  seven  hills,  iu  com¬ 
mon  soil,  and  received  no  extra  care.  The 
vines  kept  green  until  frosts;  yield,  31  pounds 
of  fair-sized  tubers.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  did 
not  ripen.  I  have  20  Niagara  Grape  seed 
liugs.  w.  A. 


Communications  Received  fok  the  week  ending 
Saturday.  March  39 
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NEW  GOOSEBERRY 


AND 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Seeds  ana  Slants 


THE  COMING  POTATO 

“  Early  Mayflower.” 


BURPEE’S  MAiyiMOfH*IRON*CLlD*WATFPMCI  flM 


A*  the  introducers  of  the  now  celebrated 
Cuban  queen,  wc  faring  before  the  public  for  the 
Urst  tiiue.au antlrelydi-'liict  amt  most  valuable 

KSiSSSf®.*.  bitJumce’s  mammoth 

1  IVtt.V  V  LA  l>baj  Hub  decided  |ioluL>  r.rsnnr- 
rlonti  that  it  e  1 II  iyeedlly  beenme  a  popular 
fa.ortM  will)  ail  lover*  of  Hue  melon*,  wfailt. 
for  market  It  (,  nnu/nnUH.  The  vliapc  I*  the 
niO-t  perfert;  akin  bau-Iamielv  Mrl‘i».ot ;  Hash 
beautiful,  dainty  red,  fan. re  crnmltlbc  m»,T 
any  other  melon;  nmu  delt«lju=,  riuh  ■aga.y 
navor  ;  tleab  never  mealy.  lOwayt  nrm,  -rmark- 
ahty  sot  id.  Htirpee  a  Maimnotn  Ironclail  gruwa 
uniform!.!/  to  a  larger  kite  tlum  ant  other  rurl- 
ety  knoit n .  Tinier  ordinary  cultivation  «■«. 

hale  lint  lllltldfedv  of  melons  weigfaiu,-  Iron,  fill 
to  TO  ib*.  ea:b  and  the  entire  crop  upr,;  61} 
lit.  \  lyerous  growth  matUfeo  earn,  ini  |a 
the  must  productive  varlerr  k  lent  'J.  rile  terlona 
ilder  of  a  man  without  bursting.  rhehard- 
Witbont  exception  lIu-  ben  variety  for  xAippiuo 


Price,  per  bn- re!.... . ..98.00  Price,  per  week .  * 

“  “  h"*i,,el . i-oo  ••  •.  imn  Pf.ck . 

*•  “  half  bii-hel .  2.50  ••  “  poititd . 

EARLY  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER.  $5  per  ounce;  25c.  per  paper 
JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound;  40c  per  ounce. 
EGYPTIAN  BEET,  75c.  per  pound;  10c.  per  ounce. 

IMPROVED  EARLlf  SUMMER  CABBAGE.  $4  per  pound*  40c  per 
LARGE  WINTER  FLAT  DUTCH  CABBAGE.  $3  per  pound;  30c  per 
LIVINGSTON’S  FAVORITE  TOMATO-  $3.50  per  pound;  35c.  per  our 

i'OK  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  VEGETABLE,  TREE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  SF 


heart,  jtad  rom&Ioa  of 


If  ADI  C  flf^ITCD  I  receipt  'if  50  lent*  In  pusingi 

>\nOLb  UT  i  kit  ■  t>lct- of  tit©  two  rO'*  uavoM-l*.^  kLo* 

«  puckct  (ilch  o r  Uurn^e'a  Netted  f*ein  Mu*k  Melon,  otooet 
Jmp.  Hl<l  Turnip  licet,  ben  Kimim |k«h  f 'uUbfitft', 

-«'i  t  'i*r  t  tulltt*ij  ;  KuuihI  >  cllnw  linn  \  «*c»* Onion;  New 

^puitUli  WojmItduh  Prpnrr.  ewtet,  red;  Hollow*  Orov 

Uii.il,  UI..II.I.-  nmi  ...«lieui  :  Early  Long  Seal-1,- 1  Ku.ilaii ;  Hur 
•■*  1  nriilc  T ivy  Jl  uiitc-fi  Turnip.  Peril  e*l.  handsome.  uml  l.lv 

'l"1  *hoi '■  15  I’uckw.  are  wurtb  Ketnll  \ulue-,  tl,5(l|  blit 
I.  unpaid  iu  any  iJiJr-.-v  idr  ll\ I.  Y  50  CENTS  l.\  Si  t  >1 TS, 

| f) I  I  HD  ri  i  9 ctiil  oU.ve  ->.len<lM  eutimilluu  cf  1£*  vurt.-iUi  at 

'ULLHli  of  ilie  fbtiowl«£ :  l  uiiuillnti  \\ 

»e  lfiBS  Ultru  Swi’H  Corn,  tweeted  of  ait: 

rlpw  tt  IllUs  >plllc  C  «cnm  bir,  dumb  be  Ur 


15  JOHN  STREET 


All  my  Seed  Is  warranted  to  be  fresh  ami 
ti  ne  to  name,  so  far  that  should  it  prove 
otherwise,  I  agree  to  reJill  orders  gratis. 
A  large  part  of  the  great  collection  of 
Seed  Intlerisof  my  own  growing.  As  the 
original  introducer  Of  Eclipse  Diet,  Bur* 
banlc  Potatoes.  Marblehead  Early  Corn, 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  and  scores  of  other 
lie w  V egctables,  1  invite  the  patronage 
[Hlblic.  Jn  t  lie  gardens  and  on  the  farms 
»*  "ho  plant  my  seed  will  he  found  my 
Iverl  lament.  Catulogu-.  ;  FK  EE  to  all. 


SEED  , 

Catalog^ 


ffiperluT  Uwurl'  Lur^e  Mibbed  Celery 
rU  *  N«*\v  No.  2  C'libbitjft**  cpl^ittiid  sboflitM 
Letlnce,  inr;  1**1*^*  Med  U.  i herMleL 

su™1"r  sul»slfy,  lOUtf  wLitu;  &plu»ch.  ucw  Uiict- *vel  fuuuu  >ni  Hur 
PIT  *  I  IIiiiat  Touiuto,  junlf  Hi  cek*bn.'M  ®ir 

0 Cr* '»  ’’*•  #0  V  \  KIKTKH  Jicw  ftU'l  ciiMKr  Si’e.ls.  m  T'aiu**.l  amount  tolfi  75  V^,'TLTVI  \  1  r* t* 

bu;  we  will  ...I)  -uiIrvL-ullwHm,  r„r  ONI.y  ON  K  DOLLAR.  11,1,  cfc«  L-f  m.d 

va.h'ir  w-lr'o  |  •  l.'V  \  a  ri'l  If  s 1 '  Wl»|*  tlluM/atloua.  a,;  1  Tu  i  dlr^jtioav  for  cub  uru  prim.- 1  o, 

I  ,  1  '  VTOUS  aud  uol  ..mfwforg  ..r  thta  f  :.n  of  plarlug  a  v  ulu  v-.  iu  -ullr-i  u.n  uf  -t  •  fa,-  Ca- 

dru  ita.d-,  b*  fun.  i  far  [iu.,  u:  u  i  ■■  <b«u  ll  a.f  usual  pri  -  .  lit  It  PET’S  s>'K  |*s  ar>-  wwrrau'  -d  II  r.r  J...  i . 

VskY  “  ;',""r,'iurl1  ">  trove ir‘-M|..-r1orlty  to'all  w'ho  »  ,n  .  rv  ;bem 
(t  1  fl  n  n  1  '  *  ,*■*..*  "  '*•  dlv«u  Ui  *-be  erowcf!-  of  111,.  I* m  VeettAblcs  uml  Furm  t>rn 

4>  UUU  CoiupeUilou  «JW„  town.  Srr  our  Ciitamuue  for  itordoulars  Show*  Lbt 

FLOWER  SEEDS  uf  *inl»«m».  Pawy,  Petunia 


JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. SEED  fiROWER  MARBLEHEAD.  MASS 


J  •  CENTENNIAL* 


GARDENERS’  COMPANION 


TS.  TV.  most  complete  and  brilltautly  cmu-JlisluM  seed  t'atnl 

- — -J  o^iiui.  i  lio  nrliclc  on  rlXurUpt  (tnrilcuinif  iiuiifi*  i .  l,«i 

OI.‘L  WNK  ?n  ndreotii  ?k.\k,  V- 

wo  a  Kid  on  ordert  for  Seed  will  give  credit  fur  that  iuioui't 

LANDRETH  &  SONS.  Seed  Growers  Lock  Box.Pt 


ubliMhtyl,  costing  fifteen  centB. 
gouty  tini.-w  tka 

u  Ornate  (tu 


W.'ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 


Mre  now  ofltir  for  tiie  -’rst  fund  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  dcscri/ci-  n  and  price,  r  3*j«her  wjth  a  tiandaome 
t  *lored  oLite.  free.  VliJress.  ELLWJLHtiKR  &  BARRY, 

Jluuut  llupe  Nurseries  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


:  NOKTHERN  STOCK 
(irowti  Expressly  . 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUES  OF 


New  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Invincible.  R.  M.  Rose.  Roxatma,  Rose's- New  Blush’ 
New  So.  2  Gipsy.  EvlnUus,  Rose  Seevlllnif.  Evening 
Mar,  O.  K.  Prolific.  ComiuiT.  M.  Bonum— ail  ranging 
iu  yield  301)  to  over  9ft)  bushels  to  the  acre.  Early 
Sunrise.  TlayiUiwer,  Telephone,  go.,  selected  from  65 
varieties  I  grew  in  i-«S-  PiHcrLvK.s  fret 

A  LFKF.l)  ROSE.  Penn  A'aii,  N.  Y. 


FOR  1 SS-J  -  will  b<*  ready  in  February  with  a 
*  .  COLORED  PLATE,  ‘ 

It  is  full  m  really  good  and  heantlfui  plants. as  well 
ns  all  the  Novelties  of  Jlrrlt. 

The  rich  collection  of  Fine  Fuliuge  and  other  Green 
[louse  mill  liot  house  Plants,  are  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices.  Free  to  all  mv  customers-  t„  others  file 
or  a  plain  copy  gratis  Out  slog  tie  of  Seeds,  Roses' 
Orehlds.  Fruits,  iko ,  gratis  JOHN  saJ  l. 

W  ashington.  I),  p. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

r,M  1  I  NT.  and  ,wery  way 
satisfactory  at  a  Fair  price.  E.  o*  J.  C.  'vVTI.LrAMS, 
Montci.aik,  N.  J.,  will  supply  you.  Catalogue  tree.) 


e  IF  YOU  DO 


(i«»i)  SFEllt  AT  LOW  PRICE!*. 

E.  A.  REEVES  &  CO.’S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  free  on  applieatlon.  Mention  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  EM  PLOVMENT  for  Honest 
Energetic  Men.  Salary  and  Expenses  paid 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES* 

All  the  most  desirable  Fruits  mid  Ornamental-. 
New  England  applicant  *  address  us  at  Boston.  Mass 
\ork  Statcoud  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 

N.  Jersey,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  and  V-,.. at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  <«.  CHASE  A-  C(»*.  Vur*,ervinen. 


THEN 


•  SEND  FORU  TO  MARKET  GARDENERS 
and  SAVE  MONEY  v  Robert  buist.  jt 

21!"  vnclh  HiyiaLI  ■  seed  grower,  Philadelphia. 

_  VICK’S  SEED 


choice  Flower  Seeds.  I  IK'.;  5  pkt-s.  Vegeta 
Is,  Mc..postpaM.  .1  J.  Bull,  Windsor,  N.  Y 


>KEI»  OAT?*,  k  limited  i(tiailtltr  of  the  WHITE 
\V  KLl’oMk  OATS.  The  seed  was  prov'ured  al  head- 
quarters  last  season  and  is  warranted  pure.  While 
star.  White  Elephant,  Early  Hebron,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatoes.  For  prices,  address 

JAJIE*  FORFAR.  Lyons.  N.  Y. 


NEW  RASPBERRY. 

BEEBE’S  GOLDEN. 

Catalogue  of  SMALL  FKITTs  sent  free  on  a  p  plica 
tiou.  JAMES  BEKBK, 

Address  CiiHHUdngfu  Chant.  Co..  N.  Y. 


BEST  MARKET  PEAR 


SMALL  FRUIT  PIANTS,  S«g 

Xe.  A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  ol 
*MAl)L  FRF  ITS  both  new  ami  old.  at  reason 
able  rates.  Catalogue  free. 

1R\  !N(«  A1.LEN.  SprinKtield.  Mass. 


CRCAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES! 

Our  stock,  which  is  exceedingly  line,  embraces  all  the  leading  varieties.  Thev  are  stored  in  frost  proof,  alrv 
I'ouses  imil  were  grown  by  ourselves  We  offer  them  at  the  following  attraetiv,-  prices  .- 
Chicago  J  arket,  White  Mar.  Beauty  of  H»bron.  Early  Xuowtlukv,  Mammotli  Pearl.  White  Elephant,  Prideof 
America.  \  Id.  *  I  rl/.e.  st.  Patrick,  Roc  best  t-r  Favorite,  Belle,  HurbankV  Seetlllug,  Dunmore,  $*‘.5U  per  barrel: 
Sl.O i  per  bushel :  Ibeenrs  per  iieek.  '  ' 

Boston  Marker,  and  Early  Ohio  All  m  per  barrel  ,  $1.>  per  bushel ;  50  cents  per  peck, 
v  ick’s  Improved  PoaeJitdmv,  and  Early  Gem,  *b  i,i  per  barrel  •  $:u>i  per  bushel  -.  81>0  per  riei-k. 

Two  or  t.lii'*-*  varieties  can  be  packed  tu  one  barrel.  II  desired,  without  extra  costr" 

W  e  park  and  deliver  ai  freight  ami  express  ofileus  ar  above  prices. 


PEACH  T R EES  Alllte* 
mnsviol  uew  andoUlBtraw5errie>, 
Curuit,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc. 


\EARIY  CLUSTER 

-'New  Blacltberry.  early,  hanly,  goovL 
7  Single  hill  yielded  I  It  quart*  at  out 
/  lucking,  bend  for  I  m*  Catalogue. 

J.  i*.  t’OLI.|>>*,  Uoueatvs ti,  S.  J 


PEACH  TREES  at  Hot  tom  Prices.— Apple. 
Plum.  Apricot.  ,%c.  1’rlcs-s  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

R.  .*>.  JOHNSTON,  Stock  ley,  Del. 


Vines,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Ruipber/n-*.  Xe  Kietiur  A  LeConte 
P«.,rs  Price  list  >  r.r,  Jon,  Ifon- 
s mv  A  sli.n,  MerchantvUle,  N.  J. 


|FA  '•>  Specialty.  Nur- 
s«*ry  «‘st  abl  i  shed  *^7 

r  m  > <k  ‘ 

I  OO  best,  now  auti  old 

.  .  v.’irin! ies  for  vintvards 

Mode tlno  rnees  low.  Catnlocm**, 
M  .  i.  umphcll,  D'Taw.trt\  Ohio 


VICK’S  EXTRA  EARLY 


Introduced  for  the  first  time  this  y  ear.  Is  the  EAUI.1  KST  POTATO  In  cultivation.  Price,  ft'J.iKI  per  pound  •  five 
pounds  for  Si. no.  ^|ot  more  that)  live  pounds  sent  to  one  address. 

Illustrated  Price- List  ol  Puiatars  Srut  Free  on  Application. 


CALKS" KN  \\  ANTED  -To  solicit  orders  for 
lih  our  fruit  and  oruameutal  stuck.  A  splendid  line 
of  new  speelalt!  -s.  Gooit  wages  an«l  stea.lv  employ¬ 
ment  given  to  reliable,  energetic  men.  write  for 
terms  to  E.  B.  R1G1LAUDSON  i  CO.. 

Seneca  Lake  Nurseries.  okneva,  X.  Y. 


JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Jf%  B*  By  mail,  ;est  p:ud  4  let 

!■  M  K*  -iltr.,  |2  let-  val.  Safe 

I  *•  arrival  and  tali  -ali-fac- 

L9  a  1  ll  t  ou  gieirm’.'-*  d.  Dttvc- 
tb>iLM  fur  ciillur-  with  all 
orilets-  1’atuhvne  FKl'I-i.  Order  now. 
\S  jl.  It.  REED* Cliumhernbiirg,  Pa. 


150  Strawberries 

ONLY  $1.00. 


DOUBLE  VOUR  CROP  BY  PLANTING  CAREFULLYSELECTED  AND  TESTED  SEED  OK  THE  BEST  VARIETIES 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  VERY  EARLY. 

Also  Mower  Vegetable  and  Meld 
ibeeds.  14  New  Yanties  ol  Pota¬ 
toes.  Order  cully  Catalogue  Free. 

FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo.Wis. 


J"-  PLANTS  i  ach  of  Wilson,  Crescent,  Cumberland, 
Downing,  Biilw>-;i  anil  Sharpies*,  each  kind  labeled 
and  tied  separate:  seventy  page  book  on  eulture  of 
Fruits  ami  Flowers,  aud  how  to  destroy  ail  insects 
that  trouble  them,  to  all  who  send  order  before  April 
loth,  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  money.  Plant.*  in  April 
or  May.  E.  W.  WELD,  Surserymau, 


reelly  III  Nortliern  Mat,-,  u  ] u,  »,»n.,  wn.-u  utti.i  van.  i,  .  tie  .1  i  » 
of  very  ilis-p  ..run ortor.  sin.-ilt  r .  !  ■  ol.  - .  c  i,  of  rtiel iuui  le-tght,  l-riStn,- 1 IIS  t wu  . 
lual1  riutl.uf  ,r-.  t  tfli  trirstu-l*  m.  I  r .  t  r,,n,  ,,,su  t. . ,  ;, -r  -  I  - 

eiki  lliii-*-.  Dnnltictl*  eni-s*.  .1  fit,.- ^ umIU >  s . n  -lal-rui' lu>  i  ilmoutai 

tt.  5t»i-.,  Ibrvs-  ttv.  If  1,00  ll,  I,,;  or  V,1  :  |I,.-L  ?5e..  t>ll*fl,-l  t-l.- 

-New  iiulrti-n  Itcunly.  I’a,  .-t  I  Oe„  50,-.,  3 1-  |,uti|aM  |  ■  g  * 

CI..-torC„.  Mainninilt,  I'urtnerV  Favorite.  Gulden  Dent.  i-wr»  -t.-a. 

''-Mfv  PRI OE  OF  THE  NORTH  W 

ou-ftcl  if  ^Ia\,  l:iw.  !  J  Ini*. J  Yt’IIdU  <  ui.»«lu,  KiirulTl«*t*b  y  Unit*  \\  ».it. 

V‘  ,t  T*r  il**‘  Gl»l>KK  NOW*  K.am.11  fiv  I*.  <1.  or.)  r  ,...4  .1 

tn*  |  sKK|>n  .,,  till-  LOW  l‘!*»T  IVIpw  w  1  ar  fur  Hie  \«*w  iipI  EomiitHr 

M  Ml. I  Ip  FI :►  »  .  \\  ..I r.r  SfleS.OO  IN  i  Vsll  KOU  liE* 


iS3«-iss4.  pomona  Nurseries. 

Ct  ESTABLISH  ED  ISttf.) 

|\  WILSON  JUNIOR* 

)  The  l.nrgrs.  Early  It  lac  I*  berry 
X)  KIKFFEK  HYBRID  FEARS. 
MI  100,000  Peach  Trees. 

/  10O  Acres,  iu  8n.ail  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  GRAPES, 
Currants,  .te.  Fruit  &  Shade  Trees.  Catalogue  wl.  Ii 
col’d  plates  tiro.  \YM.  PARRY,  Pam  p.0.,  Jci  sr-v. 


CARNATIONS! 

and  PANS  I ES 


TWi'i  <f  t\f.n  iua:i<*n  on : heir 
culture,  free  to  all*otVcrs' 
Plants  at  ivasonable  prices.] 

EO.S,  WALES  R‘3 
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THE 


RURAL  NEW'YORKER. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  8.  CARMAH. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  PARK  ROW,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1884. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  have  now  filled  all  applications  for  seeds  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  last  Saturday.  All  those  who.  having 
applied  previous  to  that  date,  have  not  yet  received 
them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal  card  at  once, 
and  another  packet  will  be  sent  at  once. 

All  whose  names  are  upon  our  subscription  lists 
are  entitled  to  apply  for  these  seeds,  no  matter  wheu 
the  subscription  expires  or  whether  it  is  the  Inten¬ 
tion  or  not  of  the  subscriber  to  renew.  They  arc  not 
premiums. 

Our  object  In  charging  a  part  of  the  postage  to  sub¬ 
scribers  Is  that  we  may  not  have  applications  from 
those  who  are  not  Interested  In  farm  or  garden  pur- 

61llt8. 

All  persons  who  subscribe  for  (lie  Rural^em’A  ork- 
er  in  connection  with  other  Journals  which  publish 
the  combination  advertisement  offering  the  seeds, 
need  not  make  application.  The  seeds  will  be  sent 
to  them  without  application  except  In  case  of  over¬ 
sight  or  miscarriage.  For  example:  The  Inter-Ocean 
and  the  Bubal  New-Yorker  [with  its  seed  distribu¬ 
tion)  are  ofTererd  for  $2.75  Whether  the  Inter -Ocean 
is  subscribed  for  through  the  Rural,  or  the  Rural  Is 
subscribed  for  through  the  Inter-Oeeau,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  both  papers  Is  entitled  to  the  seeds  without 
application.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  New  York  Times.  Tribune,  Suu,  Mall 
\ Canada i,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  our  seed  packages  require  six  cents  for 
postage — but  most  of  them  five  cents— except  to  Can¬ 
ada,  where  the  postage  Is  10  cents.  But  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  desired  to  send  us  but  three  cents.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  pays  the  rest. 

- - - 

If  you  have  not  received  the  Rural  seeds 
of  its  present  distribution ;  if  you  have  not 
received  all  of  them ,  notify  m  by  postal 
card. 

- - 

Our  next  portrait  will  be  that  of  Prof. 
L.  B.  Arnold,  probably  the  first  dairy  au¬ 
thority  in  America,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life  by  T.  D.  Curtis. 


We  find  that  34  eggs  of  the  new  Wyan¬ 
dotte  fowls  weigh  four  pounds,  or  8  1-2 
eggs  to  the  pound,  rather  a  small  average 
size.  The  eggs  vary  in  color  much  the 
same  as  do  those  of  Light  Brahmas. 


If  you  wish  to  send  10,  50,  or  100  speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  friends  interested  in  farming,  you  have 
only  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  names.  Speci¬ 
mens  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  Who 
will  send  us  the  longest  list? 


Many  who  apply  for  our  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  the  second  time  fail  to  give  their  ad¬ 
dresses.  Some  forget  to  sign  their  names. 
Some  merely  sign  their  initials.  We  leant 
every  one  of  our  subscribers  so  situated 
that  he  can  test  them,  to  have  these  seeds, 
and  it  will  not  be  the  Rural’s  fault  if 
any  omissions  occur.  Apply  note. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  nearly 
concluded  its  reports  of  the  tests  of  new 
potatoes  of  1883.  They  have  been  as  im¬ 
partial  as  the  sun’s  rays.  Next  week, 
please  observe  the  test  of  the  old  red 
Mercer.  The  latest  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  not  quite  so  far  ahead  of  the  old,  worn- 
out  kinds  as  many  suppose — not  by  a  long 
shot. 

— - - ♦  *-♦ - 

Rural  readers,  we  tell  you  to  try  the 
Telephone,  Stratagem,  Pride  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  and  American  Wonder  Peas.  They 
are  the  cream  of  the  pea  list.  The  first 
three  tested  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  first  introduced  from  England,  are 
now  offered  by  all  good  American  seeds¬ 
men.  The  Telephone  was  sent  out  in  our 
free  seed  distribution  of  four  years  ago. 
We  value  the  American  Wonder  for  its 
quality  and  earliness. 


If  you  have  20  acres  of  poorish  land  for 
corn  this  Spring,  and  have  only  manure 
enough  for  10  acres,  it  is  much  better  to 
put  all  the  manure  on  the  10  acres,  and 
give  them  a  little  extra  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  raise  a  rousing  crop,  letting  the 
other  10  lie  in  grass,  than  to  spread  the 
manure  over  the  whole  20.  and  plant,  and 
cultivate,  and  get  only  half  a  crop ;  ’twill 
pay  better.  It  never  pays  to  half  farm. 

- - - 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  our  old 
neighbor,  the  American  Agriculturist, 
wanted  to  sell  us  a  controlling  interest  in 
that  journal.  Now  it  would  like  to  buy 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  if  it  could  but 
raise  money  enough.  We  hear  it  is  going 
to  start  a  farm  weekly.  But  those  who 


find  it  difficult  to  run  a  monthly  bad  bet¬ 
ter  beware  of  quadrupling  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  cares.  The  successful  weekly 
farm  journal  of  to-day  needs  a  head — and 
a  heart. 

- - - - 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  for  seedsmen 
to  attach  their  own  names  to  the  new 
seeds  or  plants  they  introduce,  and  the 
fashion  is  in  every  way  a  commendable 
one.  Thus  we  have  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the 
North  Corn,  Landreth’s  White  Winter 
Wheat,  Henderson’s  White  Plume  Celery, 
Burpee's  Welcome  Oats,  Thorhum’s 
Late  Rose  Potato,  Gregory’s  Hubbard 
Squash,  Bliss’s  American  Wonder  Pea, 
etc.,  etc.  When  one  appends  his  name 
to  the  article  he  introduces,  it,  is  a  kind  of 
guarantee  that  he  has  faith  in  it.  If  it 
prove  to  be  a  superior  variety,  it  is  a 
standing  advertisement  for  the  introducer, 
while  if  it  prove  inferior,  it  will  certainly 
prove  harmful  to  his  reputation. 


Instead  of  planning  how  you  can  buy 
that  adjoining  farm,  and  how  you  can 
manage  to  make  the  wife,  girls  and  boys 
scrimp  and  save  to  pay  for  it,  depriving 
them,  not  only  of  the  comforts,  but  of 
many  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  that 
you  "may  die  the  owner  of  a  few  more 
acres,  it  is  much  better  to  study  how  you 
may  arrange  the  barns,  or  build  a  new 
one  if  necessary,  so  that  you  may 
feed  a  few  steers,  and  a  few  sheep 
and  lambs,  or  feed  and  milk  a  few  cows, 
anything,  or  everything  to  increase  the 
manuriai  supply  till  you  have  enough  to 
bring  every  acre  you  have  to  its  highest 
state  of  productiveness.  It  takes  no  more 
teams,  time  or  labor  to  cultivate  a  rich 
acre  than  a  poor  one,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  money — and  satisfaction,  too — 
in  one  acre  highly  manured  and  heavily 
cropped  than  in  two  half  manured,  and 
growing  ordinary  crops.  No  farmer 
should  be  satisfied  with  any  crop  he  ever 
has  produced,  no  matter  how  large;  but 
should  continually  stnve  for  something 
to  excel  all  previous  yields. 


CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION. 

During  the  past  few  years  Canada  has 
been  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  at¬ 
tract  emigration  from  the  Old  Country, 
and  especially  from  the  poverty-stricken 
districts  of  Ireland.  The  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  capitalists  who  have 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  from  it,  and 
from  the  Dominion  Government,  along  its 
route,  were  in  many  cases  equally  zealous 
in  procuring  European  settlers.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Commissioners  and  the.  Dukes 
Committee  in  Ireland,  aided  in  this  object 
by  paying  for  the  passage  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  giving  to 
each  a  donation  of  $5  on  landing.  Some 
of  the  Provinces,  notably  Ontario,  sent 
agents  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  aid  in 
the  selection  of  emigrants  to  be  forwarded, 
and  as  far  as  possible  tolimitthc  selection 
to  persons  capable  of  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  From  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Immigration  of  On¬ 
tario,  made  to  the  Legislature  the  other 
day,  however,  it  appears  the  results  of 
these  combined  efforts  can  hardly  be 
called  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  cure  in 
selection,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
new-comers  proved  to  be  physically  unfit 
for  laborious  and  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment;  others,  misled  by  representations 
made  to  them  in  the  Old  Country  ns  to 
work  and  wages,  refused  to  accept 
reasonable  rates  of  wages  on  landing;  a 
large  number  would  do  no  labor  as  long 
as  the  “landing  money”  lasted,  and 
others,  who  had  been  sent,  to  “good  situ¬ 
ations”  in  the  rural  districts,  left  them 
and  returned  to  Toronto.  Last  year  27,- 
119  immigrants  settled  in  Ontario,^  the 
estimated  value  of  whose  effects  was  $533,- 
295.  The  total  expenditure  on  account 
of  these  immigrants  made  by  Ontario, 
amounted  to  $20,971.83.  From  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  emigration  from  the  Dominion 
into  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
39,452  last  year,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  best, 
of  the  new-comers  passed  over  Into  this 
country,  while  the  riff-raff  probably 
caused*  a  considerable  number  of  old  set¬ 
tlers  or  natives  to  cross  the  line  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  depression  in  wages  produced 
by  the  influx. 

- ♦♦« - 

THE  TUMBLE  IN  WHEAT. 

For  a  considerable  time  there  has  been 
a  marked  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  all 
over  the  country,  and  during  the  past 
week  this  has  culminated  in  a  panicky 
condition  and  a  bad  break  in  the  market. 
May  wheat  usually  brings  the  highest 
price  of  the  year;  but.  last  Wednesday 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  for  May  delivery, 


opened  at  91  cents,  at  Chicago,  and 
closed  at  87  1-2  cents,  the  lowest  price 
for  20  years.  March  wheat  sold  at  83  3-8 
cents,  'and  April  at  83  1-2  cents.  The 
transactions  during  the  day  are  estimated 
at  100,000,900  bushels.  The  losses  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  a  Balti¬ 
more  speculator  sold  1,500,000  bushels  at 
a  loss  of  $25,000.  On  Thursday  the  ex¬ 
citement  continued,  and  at  the  opening  of 
business  wheat  sold  at  80  cents,  the  low¬ 
est  price  ever  paid  for  May  wheat  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and,  after  numerous  fluctuations, 
closed  at  87  cents.  The  average  fall  in 
prices  of  the  various  grades  during  the 
week  has  been  about  six-and-a-half 
cents  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  other 
markets  have  sympathized  with  it. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  panicky  de¬ 
cline  is  ascribed  to  unloading  by  some  of 
the  heaviest  “long”  operators,  who  had 
been  holding  up  against  a  drop  to  90  cents 
for  May  wheat,  but  when  that  came  an 
avalanche  of  “long”  wheat  was  thrown  on 
the  market,  rapidly  depressing  prices. 
The  real  causes  of  the  break,  however, 
were  the  very  large  “visible  supply.” 
amounting  to  85, 379, 560  bushels  on  March 
22,  against  22.856,591  at  the  same  date 
last  year:  the  enormous  stock  on  hand  in 
commercial  warehouses  and  farm  gran¬ 
aries,  amounting  to  150,000,000  bushels  on 
March  1,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  growing  crop  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  Califor¬ 
nia;  and  the  comparatively  low  prices  of 
wheat  in  our  foreign  markets.  For 
months  speculators  have  been  artificially 
keeping  prices  here  above  thoso  which 
Europe  has  been  willing  to  pay  tor  our 
product,  thus  curtailing  our  exports,  while 
Russia,  India,  Australasia.  South  America, 
and  our  other  rivals  marketed  what  wheat 
they  had  to  sell. 

During  the  eight  months  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  our  total  exports  were  only  49,- 
000,000  bushels,  against  88.000,000  for  a 
like  period  of  the  previous  year.  With 
the  decline  in  prices  towards  export  fig¬ 
ures,  the  railroads  have  lowered  their 
rates  to  the  seaboard,  one  company  chaig- 
ing  only  12  1-2  cents  a  bushel  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York,  and  there  are  reports 
of  contracts  for  20  cents  a  bushel  from 
Chicago  to  Liverpool.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  most  of  our  “ visible”  surplus  will 
thus  rapidly  find  a  foreign  market,  so 
that  prices  may  be  higher  for  the  stock 
still  in  farmers’  hands. 

- - - 

WINTER  HOG  PACKING. 


The  season  for  Winter  hog-packing 
lasts  from  November  1  to  March  1  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Commercial  Bulletin,  of 
Chicago,  the  total  receipts  of  hogs  at  that 
point  in  these  four  months  were  2,555,931 
against  2,824,516  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1882-83,  and  the  number 
packed  was  2.011,384  against  2,557,832 
in  the  previous  Winter  season.  The  av¬ 
erage  gross  weight  of  the  hogs  was  243. 16 
pounds,  against  an  average  of  254.56 
pounds  the  previous  Winter.  The  aver¬ 
age  loss  in  weight  per  head  was  one 
bound  in  November;  four  pounds  in 
December;  twenty  pounds  in  January, 
and  thirty  pounds  in  February,  the  aver¬ 
age  gross  weight  of  the  season's  receipts 
being  11.4  pounds  less  than  in  the  like 
period  of  1882-83,  while  the  average 
net  weight  was  15.12  pounds  less,  and  the 
average  yield  of  lard,  2.18  pounds  less. 
Early  in  the  season  the  supply  was  liberal, 
and  the  prices  low’ ;  but  lroin  the  latter 
part  of  December  the  supply  and  weight 
decreased,  while  prices  steadily  increased. 

Tne  Cincinnati  Price  Current  furnishes 
full  statistics  of  “  Winter  Pork  Packingin 
the  West,”  the  “  West”  including  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Missouri.  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Kentucky,  and  Tcunessee,  which  12 
“packing  States”  raise  28,255,497  out  of 
the  44,200,893  hogs  in  the  country  last. 
January,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Returns  are 
givcu  from  the.  various  points  in  these 
States  where  800  hogs  and  over  were 
packed  during  the  season.  Briefly,  the 
aggregate  number  of  hogs  packed  “in  the 
West,”  was  5,402,064,  compared  with 
6,182,212  in  1882-83  —  a  reduction  of 
730,148.  The  average  gross  weight  per 
hog  was  251.44  pounds,  or  15.58  pounds 
less  than  last  season.  The  average  yield 
of  lard  was  32.25  pounds  per  hog,  or  2.18 
pounds  less  than  last  year.  'I  he  percent¬ 
age  of  lard  was  13.22  of  gross  w  eight, 
against  13.27  last  year.  Of  pork,  444,082 
barrels  were  made,  or  273,858  less  than  in 
1882-83.  The  average  cost  of  the  hogs 
was  $5.18  per  100  pounds  gross,  or  $1.10 
less  than  lust  year. 

The  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  January  show  an  increase  of 
six-and-a-half  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 


hogs  in  the  Western  packing  States  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  country ;  but  other  pretty 
trustworthy  “authorities”  maintain  that 
there  is  a  decrease,  the  Price  Current  put¬ 
ting  it  at  15  per  cent.,  and  certainly  the 
above  figures  seem  to  confirm  this  view 
of  the  supply.  This  question  is  important 
as  bearing  ou  the  prices  of  hogs  during 
the  Summer  packing  season,  from  March 
1  to  November  1.  On  March  1.  the  stocks 
of  barreled  pork  in  the  West  aggregated 
294,125  barrels,  or  131,375  barrels  less 
than  last  year.  The  stocks  of  meat,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  barreled  pork,  were  210,875,000 
pounds,  or  88,005,000  pounds  less  than  a 
year  ago.  The  stocks  of  lard  were  199,900 
tierces,  or  6,400  less  than  March  1,  1883. 
These  shortages  in  supplies  ought  to  influ¬ 
ence  prices  favorably. 

The  foreign  demand  for  American  hog 
products,  however,  has  fallen  off  greatly. 
According  to  the  Treasury  reports,  our 
exports  of  hog-meats  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  only  296,184,669  pounds  to 
Great  Britain,  against  577,799,242  in  1881, 
before  the  trichinosis  scare;  362,391 
pounds  to  France,  against  70,002,856  in 
1881;  15,855,494  to  Germany,  against 
43,005.416  two  years  ago,  and  the  falling 
off  has  been  heavy  to  other  countries  also, 
except  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Cuba 
and  South  America,  all  of  which  have 
increased  their  comparatively  small  im¬ 
portations.  France  and  Germany  have 
increased  their  hog  production  almost 
enough  to  supply  their  own  needs;  Ire¬ 
land  is  partly  supplying  the  wants  of 
England;  in  Central  Europe  potatoes,  on 
which  hogs  are  fed  largely  instead  of 
corn,  are  very  cheap,  so  that  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  auv  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  our  foreign  trade ;  but  the  home 
demand  for  hog  products  is  steadily  im¬ 
proving.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Catalogue  notices  on  page  218. 

The  pest  of  the  lawn.  Velvet  Grass — Holcus 
lanatus.  Root  it  out  wherever  seen. 

Ten  different  kinds  of  “new”  oats  sown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  March  25. 

W.  B.  Jones,  of  Herndon,  Ga..  writes  us 
that,  Bermuda  Grass  is  now  valued  in  his  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  only  grass,  he  says, 
that  will  survive  the  effects  in  the  hot  sun. 

Inadvertently  in  the  Kurat.  of  February 
15,  the  address  of  F.  A.  Deekens.  winner  of 
Prize  V.,  was  made  to  read  Federalsburgh, 
Mo.,  whereas  it  should  have  beeu  Federals¬ 
burgh.  Md. 

Better  farming,  not  more  farming,  is  the 
golden  text  for  the  farm.  The  profit  comes, 
not  from  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  but 
from  the  number  of  bushels  we  grow  on  the 
acres. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  us: 
“  Blackberries  I  have  given  up  for  years—  good 
only  for  cooking.  To  every  sweet  one  there 
are’  two  sour  ones.  I  lose  grace  in  eating, 
twice  out  of  three  times.” 


We  learn  from  good  authority  that  several 
firms  are  selling  the  White  Australian  for 
Welcome  Oats.  There  is  no  decided  differ¬ 
ence,  as  we  have  shown  from  our  own  tests, 
and  both  are  good  kinds. 

It  seems  a  sort  o’  pity  that  men  can  not  be 
grafted  the  same  as  plants  arc.  It  would  give 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  “working”  bad 
people  over  as  well  as  of  judging  how  far  the 
**  fruit”  is  influenced  by  the  stock. 

WyanDOTTKS.  Black  Sumatras,  and  Dor¬ 
kings  are  the  chicks  to  be  raised  at  the  Rural 
Experimental  Grounds  this  season.  Our  hens 
are  sitting  diligently,  and  we  are  only  timid 
about  the  fertility  and  freshness  of  the  eggs. 
There  are  now  few  breeds  of  poultry  the  Rural 
has  uot  tried.  There  is  a  great  pleasure  in 
writing  from  experience,  though,  in  mauy 
cases,  this  is  a  high-priced  teacher. 

Have  you  still  a  part  of  those  potatoes  un¬ 
sold'  If  so.  instead  of  spending  your  own  tune 
and  the  strength  or  your  teams  in  hauling 
them  to  market,  at  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
bushel,  it  is  better  to  give  a  dully  teed  ot  them 
to  all  the  working,  and  also  to  all  the  pregnant 
animals,  not  excepting  the  hogs  and  sheep. 
Potatoes  are  just  the  teed  needed  to  loosen 
their  bmvels.  to  cool  their  systems  and  carry 
them  successfully  and  healthily  through  the 
critical  period.  Just  see  how  eagerly  they  wil 
eat  them,  and  how  smart  and  lively  they  will 
make  tbe  offspring.  It  is  the  poorest  kind  of 
policy  to  sell  at,  those  prices  which  hardly  pay 
the  cost  of  the  labor  involved,  and,  besides, 
they  are  worth  more  to  feed  thoso  animals. 
Don’t  sell  at  prevalent  prices. 

Seeding  Lands  to  Grass. — Often  two  im¬ 
portant  things  are  u  eg  Lee  ted  in  doing  this— 
seed  is  not.  sown  and  there  is  a  laek  of  variety. 
If  the  soil  is  finely  pulverized,  not  half  the 
luaut.ity  is  required  as  oti  a  rather  stiff  clay ; 
for  let  us  do  our  best  with  harrows,  clod 
crushers,  and  rollers,  t  he  surface  of  a  stiff  clay 
is  still  more  or  less  lumpy,  and  fulliug  on  the 
lumps,  seed  will  not  germinate.  A  limestone 
soil  of  fine  tilth  does  uot  need  more  than  half 
as  much  clover  seed  per  acre,  to  produce  a  full 
crop,  as  au  ordinary'  loam;  and  not  oyer  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  a  stiff  clay.  e  have 
seen  fields  in  the  light,  gravelly,  limestone 
soils  of  Western  New  York  producing  the 
largest  possible  crops  of  clover  from  sowing 
not,  over  fix  quarts  of  seed  per  acre;  while 
loamy  soils  there  might  require  12  quarts  to 
do  this,  and  a  stiff  cluy,  fully  24  quarts.  Eng¬ 
lish  farmers  usually  sow  from  six  to  t  welve  or 
more  different  kinds  of  grass  seeds  when 
stocking  their  meadows  for  hay  or  permanent 
pasture;  and  our  good  farmers  are  now  rap¬ 
idly  following  their  example,  especially  those 
{  who  are  devoting  their  lauds  to  dairy  stock. 


APRIL  5 
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To  Inquiring  Friends. — We  repeat  here, 
what  was  said  in  our  Supplement  of  March 
15,  that  In  many  cases,  substantially  the  same 
questions  have  been  asked  bv  several  persons 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  aud  in  each 
case  of  this  sort,  the  question  has  been  an¬ 
swered  only  onco.  Each  inquirer  should,  there¬ 
fore,  read  the  whole  Supplement,  so  that  he 
may  not  miss  the  answer  to  his  inquiry.  Again, 
we  trust  this  will  be  a  pleasant,  and  we  know 
it  will  be  an  instructive  task,  not  only  to  in¬ 
quirers,  but  also  to  all  other  readers  of  the 
Rubai.. 


answers  to  correspondents. 


jjTEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  aqliostlon,  please  sec  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atonettme.]  _ 


GERMAN  POTASH  SALTS;  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
AND  WOOD  ASHES. 

A.  O.  B.,  Derby,  Vt. — 1.  What  is  the  value 
of  German  potash  salts  compared  with  wood 
ashes?  Last  year  a  car-load  or  two  of  muriate 
of  potash  aud  German  potash  salts  were  sold 
here,  and  the  German  salts  gave  such  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  a  larger  quantity  will  be  used  this 
year.  They  are  said  to  contain  from  ','3  to  28 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash:  am  I  right  in 
saying  that  25  per  cent. — an  average  per¬ 
centage — of  sulphate  of  potash  is  equal  to  only 
13  per  cent,  of  actual  potash?  If  so,  potash  in 
this  form,  which  costs  #19  per  ton,  costs  about 
about  7%  ceuts  per  pound.  Is  there  any 
fertilizing  value  in  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  German  salts?  If  potash  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  costs  cents  per  pound,  is  that 
iu  wood  ashes  worth  more  or  less,  and  are 
the  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  magnesia  in  the 
ashes  worth  anything  ? 


ANSWERED  BV  PROFESSOR  8.  W.  JOHNSON. 

German  potash  salts  (or  kainit)  and  wood 
ashes  are  not  strictly  comparable.  Their  com¬ 
position  is  variable,  especially  in  case  of  ashes. 
An  average  per  cent  statement  of  what  they 
contain  or  supply  is  as  follows: 


Kainit. 


Potash .  12 

Soda . 16 

Lime .  1 

Magnesia  .  II 

Sulphuric  acid .  21 

Phosphoric  acid. .  0 

Carbonic  acid  .  0 

Chlorine .  25 


Wood  Ashes. 
7 
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35 

5 

1 

o 

25 
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Tho  good  effect  of  both  these  materials, 
when  applied  to  land,  may  be  due  to  something 
else  than  the  potash  they  contain;  may  be  due 
to  the  lime  in  case  of  ashes;  or  to  the  magne¬ 
sia  and  sulphuric  acid  in  case  of  kainit.  It  is 
an  oft-asserted  opinion  that  leached  ashes  are 
as  good  as,  or  better  than .  unleached  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  former  are 
nearly  deprived  of  potash.  We  ought  not  to 
buy  kainit  simply  for  the  potash  it  contains, 
because  potash  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
kainit  as  it  does  in  muriate.  Our  inquirer  cor¬ 
rectly  states  that  in  kainit,  at  #19  per  tou,  pot¬ 
ash  costs  about  7)4  cents  per  pound,  assumiug 
that  the  other  ingredients  have  no  value.  Now 
in  muriate,  potash  can  be  got  for  4J^  cents, 
aud  as  muriate  contains  50  per  cent,  instead 
of  13,  the  cost  of  handling  the  potash  is  but 
one-fourth  as  much.  Iu  kaiuit  the  potash 
must  be  regarded  as  having  uo  higher  agri¬ 
cultural  value  than  in  muriate,  because  in 
both  it  is  associated  with  chlorine.  In  fact, 
while  iu  muriate  50  pounds  of  potash  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  37  pounds  of  chlorine,  in  kainit 
the  same  amount  of  potash  is  associated  with 
110  pounds  of  clilorine.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
chlorine  has  a  fertilizing  value,  because  of  its 
relative  abundance  in  nature.  It  is  in  mauy 
cases  a  detriment  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  crop,  to 
apply  chlorine-compounds.  In  high-grade  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  we  have  u  commercially  more 
costly,  aud,  in  mauy  cases,  an  agriculturally 
more  valuable  supply  of  potash,  if,  as  should 
be  the  case,  the  sulphate  contains  little  or  uo 
chlorine. 


Iu  wood  ashes  we  have  potash  present  as  bi¬ 
carbonate,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  doubtless, 
the  most  favorable  form  for  presenting  potash 
to  the  crop,  aud  therefore  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  reckon  tho  money  value  of  potash  in 
woodasbtsas  high  as  in  pure  sulphate— viz., 
seven  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  The  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  wood  ashes  may  be  compared,  as 
to  money  value,  w  ith  the  commercial  stand¬ 
ards.  The  value  of  lime  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  cost  of  quick  lime,  making  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  expense  of  its  conversion  into 


carbonate  by  exposure  to  air  utter  slaking, 
unless,  as  is  oftoD  the  case,  the  slaked  lime 
may  be  used  directly.  In  1880,  in  reckoning 
the  value  of  u  sample  of  ashes,  I  found  thut,  at 
New  Haven,  potash  could  be  got  for  seven- 
aiul-a-half  cents,  lime  for  one-half  cent,  mag¬ 
nesia  two  cents,  phosphoric  acid  seven  cents, 
and  sulphuric  acid  for  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  respectively.  Lime,  I  understand,  now 
osts  considerably  more;  the  other  ingredients 


are  probably  obtainable  at  the  above  rates, 
but  the  value  must  vary  with  the  locality. 
The  bushel  of  unleached  wood  ashes,  weighing 
40  to  45  pounds,  cannot  usually  contain  more 
than  one  pound  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  an¬ 
alyses  in  Wolff’s  Tables  referred  to,  were  most¬ 
ly  those  of  the  ash  of  carefully  selected  mate¬ 
rial,  cleaned  of  the  dirt  aud  soil  that  common¬ 
ly  adhere  to  wood  andgot  into  ashes  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities.  The  estimate  of  four  pounds 
of  commercial  potash  to  the  bushel  is  not  far 
from  correct’  Commercial  potash  made  from 
wood  ashes  contain  about  80  per  cent  of  pure  , 
potash.  This  would  be  a  little  less  than  three  | 
pounds  per  bushel,  or  six-and-a  half  pouuds  ! 
per  hundred- weight,  reckoning  the  bushel  of  ! 
ashes  at  forty-three  pounds,  and  allowing  ' 
about  one  per  cent,  or  half  a  pound,  of  potash 
to  remain  in  the  leached  ashes.  The  composi-  * 
tion  of  the  ashes  of  spruce- wood  aud  bark,  as 
made  on  a  large  scale  in  stoves  aud  fire¬ 
places,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  probably 
not  much  different  from  other  kinds  iff  wood. 


ing  the  glass,  and  can  be  easily  removed  to 
clean  the  glass,  so  as  to  let  in  pure  sun-light. 
If  eggs  are  wanted  in  Winter,  it  will  pay  to 
have  the  house  rough-plastered  inside.  No 
house  is  complete  without  plastering.  It  will 
also  keep  the  place  cool  in  Summer.  All 
perches  should  be  on  one  level,  not  more  than 
two  feet  high  for  large  fowls  and  three  feet 
for  smaller  breeds.  No  inside  fittings  should 
be  permanent  fixtures.  Perches  should  rest 
in  slots  of  cross-pieces  set  in  posts.  Nests 
should  be  loose  on  shelves,  quite  low,  and 
should  be  covered  with  sloping  boards  so  that 
fowls  cannot  roost  on  them.  Plenty  of  dust, 
quite  dry,  should  be  supplied  where  the  sun 
shines  on  the  floor,  to  induce  the  birds  to  clean 
themselves.  Such  a  house  will  cost  more  than 
a  make-shift,  slovenly  one;  but  any  one  who 
contemplates  keeping  100  fowls  in  one  house 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  a  house 
that  will  keep  them  in  health  and  comfort. 

CHERRIES,  APPLES  AND  PEARS  FOR  THE 
PRAIRIE 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  VIRGINIA. 

E.  A.  W.,  Almont,  Mich. — 1.  What  sort  of 
soil  has  Virginia  ?  3.  What  kind  of  climate  ? 
3.  What  are  the  products  of  the  State  ?  4. 
Why  is  land  so  cheap  ?  5.  Would  it  be  advi¬ 
sable  for  Michigan  farmers  to  emigrate  to 
Virginia? 

Ans. — 1.  The  soil  of  Virginia  differs  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  “tide¬ 
water  ’  region — that  is,  that  part  lying  along 
the  coast  and  the  rivers  as  far  inland  as  they 
are  affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide — is 
mostly  a  light  sand}'  soil,  overlying  a  whitish 
loam;  easy  to  work ,  but  badly  impoverished. 
That  portion  lyiug  west  of  this  and  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  called  The  Piedmont,  is 
all  the  way  from  quite  level,  to  quite  mount¬ 
ainous.  The  soil  is  reddish  clay  loam  over- 
lying  a  clay  shale.  It  has  been  worked  many 
years,  and  in  the  hillier  portions  it  is  quite 
badly  gullied  by  the  rains.  Farther  west  the 
country  is  quite  mountainous  and  broken :  but 
has  many  fine  valleys.  Among  these  !he 
Sheuaudoali  has  a  rich  soil,  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals — indeed  this 
region  well  deserves  its  title  of  “  the  granary 
of  the  State.”  2.  The  climate  of  Virginia 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts.  In  the 
“  tide- water  ’?  portion  there  are  but  few  days 
when  plowing  cannot  be  doue,  and  stock  run 
out  most  of  the  year.  The  Summers  are  hot, 
and  intermittent  fevers  are  common  near  the 
swampy  lands  along  the  coast;  but  the  region 
uear  Hampton  Roads  is  very  healthful  aud 
agreeable  the  year  round.  The  peninsula 
between  the  James  aud  York  Rivers  is  es¬ 
pecially  unhealthful  during  Summer  and 
Autumn,  but  quite  salubrious  iu  Winter.  The 
Valley  of  Virginia  has  a  delightful  climate, 
cooled  in  Summer  by  its  elevation  and  the 
mountain  breezes,  and  sheltered  iu  Winter  by 
its  lofty  ranges.  In  general  the  climate  is 
mild,  dry  aud  healthful.  3.  The  chief  pro¬ 
ductions  are  garden  truck,  near  the  coast; 
wheat,  corn,  stock,  fruit  aud  tobacco,  but  this 
is  not  as  largely  grown  as  formerly,  4.  The 
land  is  cheap  because  much  of  it  is  worn  out 
and  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  except  by 
the  application  of  a  liberal  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  much  of  it  is  “turued  out”  and 
grown  up  to  “  old-fie’d  ”  pines,  aud,  then,  so¬ 
ciety  is  very  poor.  5.  We  could  not  advise 
Michigan  people  to  emigrate  to  Virginia,  ex¬ 
cept  in  numbers  sufficient  to  form  communi¬ 
ties  so  they  conld  have  schools  aud  churches 
of  their  own.  We  believe,  however,  that  in 
time  Virginia  will  be  a  desirable  State  iu 
which  to  live. 

POULTRY  HOUSES  FOR  100  FOWLS. 

“ Subscriber ,”  address  mislaid. — What 
should  be  the  size  and  plan  of  a  poultry  house 
for  100  fowls? 

Ans. — A  house  to  accommodate  100  fowls 
should  be  at  least  14  by  20  feet  on  the  ground, 
fronting  south  or  southeast,  with  no  open¬ 
ings  on  the  uorth  side,  and  no  skylights. 
There  should  be  a  large  window  on  the  south 
side  aud  one  on  each  end,  quite  low,  so  that  tho 
sun  will  shiue  on  the  floor  close  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  This  will  warm  the  house  in  Winter. 

If  the  house  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill, 
all  the  better;  or  it  may  be  banked  up  ou  the 
north  side,  which  will  help  to  keep  out  the 
frost  iu  Winter,  and  kerp  the  house  cooler  in 
Bummer.  The  building  should  stand  east 
and  west.  The  corner  posts  should  he  at  least 
six  feet,  on  a  stone  foundation.  The  roof 
should  be  peaked  with  a  veutilator  in  each 
end  close  up  to  the  peak,  with  a  hook  to  fast¬ 
en  each  open  at  any  desired  distance.  If  these 
ventilators  are  hinged  ou  the  bottom  edge, 
and  if  the  peak  of  the  roof  projects  over  the 
building  a  foot,  the  ventilators  can  be  set  open 
without  letting  in  rain  or  snow.  The  door 
tuay  be  ou  thesouth  side,  and  there  should  be 
a  slat  door  to  be  used  when  extra  ventilation 
is  wanted  iu  hot  weather.  This,  with  the  ven¬ 
tilators,  will  keep  the  house  cool  iu  Bummer. 

A  frame  with  opeu  wire  netting  against  the 
inside  window  will  prevent  fowls  from  break¬ 


\Y.  H.  AT.,  Pay  son,  III. — 1.  What  varieties 
of  cherries,  apples  and  pears  will  stand  this 
changeable  climate  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  100°  above  to  30°  below  zero?  2. 
Are  cherries  grafted  or  budded  on  Mahaleb 
stocks  as  hardy  as  natural  seedlings? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  T.  LYON. 

1  None  but  Morello  varieties  of  cherries  can 
be  relied  on  as  hardy  in  the  climate  of  the 
Prairie  States,  and  even  these  will  be  liable  to 
an  occasional  loss  of  their  fruit  buds,  aud  pos¬ 
sibly  even  of  the  wood,  during  very  severe 
paroxysms  of  cold.  Early  and  Late  Kentish, 
and  perhaps  the  more  recent  Montmorency 
Ordinaire,  will  he  as  sure  as  any.  Several 
Morello  seedlings  of  D.  B.  Weir,  formerly  of 
Illinois,  now  of  Arkansas,  were  at  one  time 
thought  especially  adapted  to  this  region ;  but, 
more  recently,  little  is  said  of  them. 

Of  apples,  aside  from  crabs,  those  of  Russian 
parentage  are.  as  a  rule,  the  most  hardy.  The 
Oldenburgh.  and  the  Wealthy— a  seedling 
from  it — also  Edgar  Red  Streak,  are  very 
hardy.  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  and  even 
Fameuse  and  Jonathan,  are  recommended 
by  some  persons.  A  recent  Illinois  seedling— 
the  Salome — (described  and  engraved  in  the 
]  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural)  is  said  to  be  very 
hardy  and  exceedingly  productive. 

I  There  is  less  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  | 
varieties  of  pears ;  but  with  reference  largely  | 
to  the  character  iff  the  trees,  in  this  particu-  I 
lar,  I  name  Sterling.  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel  | 
and  Beurre  d’ Anjou. 

2.  Cherries  worked  on  the  Mahaleb,  or  on  i 
any  dissimilar  stock,  will,  I  think,  from  that 
■  cause  alone,  lose  something  of  their  vigor, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  of  their  capacity  to 
withstand  hardship.  1  would  not,  in  the  trying 
climate  of  the  prairies,  plant  cherry  trees 
!  worked  on  any  other  than  Morello  stocks. 

:  Seedling  trees  are  generally  considered  to  be 
hard  ier  than  the  same  variety  budded  or  gra  ft- 
e  1,  no  matter  on  what  stock. 

A  ROOT  INFESTING  INSECT. 

II.  P.,  Archer.  Fla. — A  disease  attacks  the 
roots  of  mulberry  trees  here,  as  well  as  those 
of  egg  plants  and  tomatoes.  Plum,  pear  and 
orange  roots  do  not  seem  to  be  affected.  It  is 
particularly  severe  on  the  egg-plant, 
which,  when  attacked,  stops  fruiting.  I  have 
tried  lime,  salt  aud  wood-ashes  separately  and 
combined,  in  vain.  I  inclose  a  specimen  of  a 
affected  root;  is  there  any  remedy? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  disease  of  the  roots  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  whitish  worms,  not, 
or  hardly,  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
which,  under  strong  magnifying  power,  show  1 
an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  famous 
Trichina  spiralis.  They  belong  to  the  genus  | 
Augu ill ula,  of  the  family  Nematadte,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  particular 
species,  as  those  worms  have  not  yet  been  stud¬ 
ied  in  our  country.  Then-  life  history  reina ins 
also  very  obscure,  but,  from  the  few  observa¬ 
tions  made,  it  appears  that  the  eggs  are  laid 
iu  the  ground  aud  that  the  young  worms  enter 
the  roots  where  they  undergo  a  series  of  meta¬ 
morphoses  before  reaching  the  perfect,  i.  e., 
sexuate,  foim.  The  impregnated  female 
leaves  the  root  to  oviposit  iu  the  ground. 
Still  less  is  known  regarding  remedies. 
Rotation  of  crops  has  been  tried  with  suc¬ 
cess  and  lias  stopped  the  ravages  of  the 
Auguillulas  in  several  instances.  Plants 
once  infested  with  the  worms  cannot  l>o  saved, 
aud  whether  disinfection  of  the  soil,  say  by 
means  of  naphthaline,  coal  tar.  or  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  would  be  of  any  benefit,  remains  un¬ 
certain  in  the  absence  of  practical  experience. 

I  have  received  similar  specimens,  forming 
rook  swellings  ou  a  large  number  of  different 
plants  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  work 
of  this  pest  is  often  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
Phylloxera. 

BREAKING  A  NEGLECTED  COLT. 

E.  P.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — The  education  of  my 
year  old  colt  has  been  so  neglected  that  he  ! 
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has  become  so  wild  that  I  cannot  get  a  halter 
on  him;  how  can  I  halter  aud  break  him? 

Ans. — Put  him  in  a  large  box  stall  or  small 
pen  in*the  barn-yard,  so  that  he  is  dependent 
on  you  for  food  aud  drink,  and  so  that  he 
j  can’t  get  very  far  away  fmm  you.  At  feed¬ 
ing  time  approach  him  gently  with  a  dish  of 
oats,  shorts  or  something  that  he  loves,  and 
persevere  till  you  can  get  him  to  eat  from  the 
dish  before  you  give  him  any  other  food.  Do 
this  each  day,  gradually  getting  nearer  to  him 
each  time,  till  he  will  let  you  put  your  hand 
on  his  neck  and  caress  him.  W  hen  he  will  do 
that,  the  battle  is  half  won.  Persevere,  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  free  with  him.  until  you 
(  can  put  a  head-piece  of  a  five- ring  halter  on 
him,  having  about  one  foot  of  strap  at¬ 
tached  with  a  ring  in  the  end,  all  being  stout 
enough  to  hold  him  when  the  time  comes. 
Let  him  wear  this  continually,  and  each  time 
when  he  is  eating  your  oats,  take  hold  of  the 
leading  piece  and  gently  pull  it  enough  so  he 
knows  you  have  bold  of  it;  but  don’t  try  to 
control  him  for  several  days.  You  should 
first  secure  his  perfect  confidence,  and,  above 
all  things,  you  most  not  get  angry  with  him 
or  speak  a  harsh  word.  This  treatment  for  a 
very  few  days  will  so  tame  him  that  he  will 
stand  when  you  hold  the  halter.  Then  have 
a  leading  part  with  a  snap  iu  the  end ,  which 
}-ou  can  snap  into  the  ring  on  the  end  of  the 
piece  attached  to  the  halter.  The  main  thing 
is  to  let  the  colt  understand  what  you  wish 
him  to  do,  and  to  reward  him  for  doing  it.  Of 
course,  3'ou  can  break  him  much  quicker  with 
a  Rarey  cord;  but  by  the  latter  he  would  be 
controlled  through  fear,  by  the  former 
through  love,  and  love  is  much  the  stronger 
and  more  lasting. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FARM  MANURE. 

(7.  W.  T.,  Otsego,  TFis. — Which  is  the  better 
way,  to  throw  manure  and  straw  from  the 
stable  in  a  pile  so  that  it  will  ferment  in  the 
pile,  or  to  spread  it  in  the  yard  and^haul  to 
the  field  and  let  it  decompose'iu  the  field  amid 
the  growing  crops? 

Ans.  —  It  depends  upon  circumstances. 
Many  good  farmers  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
spread  the  manure  in  the  fields  as  fast  as  it  is 
made  in  late  Fall,  A'inter,  and  early  Spring. 
If  the  lands  are  level,  or  their  slopes  are  only 
moderate,  this  is  both  the  easiest  and  the 
safest  way;  easiest,  because  the  manure  has  to 
be  handled  but  once,  and  at  a  time  when  farm 
work  does  not  drive;  safest,  because  with  the 
manure  once  on  the  ’and,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  loss  of  an}'  of  its  fertilizing  constitu¬ 
ents,  from  rain.  The  latter  may  wash  it,  but 
only  to  cany  what  plant  food  is  leached  out 
directly  into  the  soil  beneath,  where  it  is  safe¬ 
ly  locked  up  till  the  growing  crops  in  Spring 
are  ready  to  feed  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  manure  is  kept  in  the  yard,  it  must  be 
taken  care  of.  Unless  the  bed  of  the  yard  is 
well  nigh  water-tight,  and  slopes  inward  from 
all  sides,  the  manure  shonld  not  be  spread  out 
in  it;  nor  should  it,  if  spread  out,  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  If  stored  in  the  yard  at  all.  it  is 
best  to  pile  it  up,  to  keep  the  pile  moist,  even 
at  the  cost  of  pumping  water  over  it  if  neces¬ 
sary  sometimes,  so  that  it  will  not  become 
overheated;  and  it  should  be  protect  edfrorn 
washing  rains.  All  this  makes  care  and  trou¬ 
ble  ;  hence  the  other  way  is  better  for  farmers 
who  don't  want  such  trouble. 

TROUBLE  WITH  A  MARE. 

N.  R. ,  Lafayette ,  Ind . — 1.  Since  Summer 
my  mare  has  voided  very  little;  she  flinches  a 
little  when  her  back  is  pressed,  and  moves  her 
hind  legs  as  if  she  had  spring-halt  when  play¬ 
ing  in  the  field,  but  not  when  driven  on  the 
road.  I  cannot  move  her  around  in  the  stable, 
as  her  hind  legs  refuse  to  move.  When  she  is 
pat  ou  dry  feed  the  worst  symptoms  appear. 
What  should  be  the  treatment?  2.  Is  chaff 
proper  feed  for  horses  and  other  live  stock? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  quite  possible  that  wheat 
chaff  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  trouble.  If 
there  was  any  smnt  in  it  and  the  mare  has 
been  fed  with  it,  this  would  lie  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  Smut  or  mildew  has  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  irritative  effect  upon  the  kidneys 
aud  bladder.  The  treatment  should  be  to  give 
a  pint  of  linseed  oil  at  once,  aud  repeat  it  the 
third  day.  Then  give  a  bran  mash  with  a 
quart  of  linseed  iu  it,  steeped  in  boiling  water 
until  nearly  cool,  daily  for  several  days.  Cse 
no  saltpeter  iu  any  way,  nor  any  other  diur¬ 
etic.  Foment  the  loms  with  a  bag  of  cut 
hay  or  chaff  steeped  iu  hot  water,  wrung  out 
and  bound  on  under  a  blanket.  After  three 
or  four  days,  apply  a  mustard  poultice  in  a 
cotton  bag  under  the  hot  chaff  bag.  Let  the 
mare  rest  until  recovered.  Continue  the  mash 
once  a  day  as  regular  food  for  some  weeks. 

FEED  FOR  YOUNG  PIGS:  TOBACCO  GROWING. 

D.  B.  J/.,  Lincoln,  Neb. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
feed  for  a  sow  suckling  pigs,  in  the  absence 
of  milk?  What  is  the  best  feed  for  pigs  during 
aud  after  weaning  time?  2.  Can  tobacco  be 
grown  in  Nebraska,  and  how  should  it  be 
raised? 

Ans. — 1.  Barley  ground  iuto  meal  is  the 
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best  single  grain  for  a  sow  suckling  pigs,  when 
there  is  no  cow’s  milk  to  be  had.  Oat-meal 
comes  next.  The  hulls  should  lie  sifted  out. 
Fine  wheat  middlings  is  also  excellent  food 
for  young  pigs.  A  mixture  of  oat-meal  and 
wheat  middlings  would  supply  their  wants 
as  perfectly  as  an  entire  feed  of  grniu  could 
do.  This  food  should  do  slightly  fermented, 
an.l  mixed  with  kitchen  slops,  in  the  absence 
of  milk,  and  given  t>  them  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  at  regular  intervals,  five  or  six  times 
during  twenty-four  hours.  2.  Tobacco  will 
undoubtedly  do  well  in  Nebraska,  an  5 i, 979 
pounds  were  grown  there  in  1372,  according 
to  the  census  returns.  Any  variety  which 
will  mature  iu  a  northern  latitude  will  be 
sui '  able.  The  seeds  should  be  started  in  a 
hot-bed,  or  iu  a  bed  specially  prepared,  where 
the  plants  will  make  a  rapid  growth,  and 
where  theyr  can  be  carefully  attended  to, 
as  the  seeds  are  exceedingly  small.  The  bed 
must  be  kept  moist  until  the  plants  get  well 
started.  Wnen  broad  leaves  are  thrown  out, 
the  plants  may  be  transplanted  into  rows, 
three  feet  apart,  and  from  20  to  24  inches  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other.  Gen.  Grant  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  variety,  and  Connecticut  Seed-leaf  is  ex¬ 
tensively  grown. 

BOKHARA  CLOVER. 

R.  H.  C.  M.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.—Vi  hat  is 
Bokhara  Clover  good  for? 

Ans. — Bokhara  Clover  is  only  a  varietal 
form  of  the  common  White  Sweet  Clover  or 
Melilot  Clover— Melilotus  alba.  This  clover 
grows  very  rink,  and,  except  that  stock  seem 
not  to  relish  it,  would  be  a  very  valuable  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  plant.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
stock  will  eat  it.  From  our  own  experiments 
we  conclude  that  this  is,  when  they  can  get 
nothing  else.  For  green  manuring  it  is  re¬ 
ported  valuable,  and  from  its  vigorous  growth 
this  seems  not  improbable.  As  a  honey  plant 
melilot  is  hardly  surpassed  It  furnishes  a 
great  abundance  of  most  excellent  nectar, 
which  from  the  loud,  joyful  notes  of  the  bees, 
as  they  throng  its  fragrant  flower  clusters,  it 
is  evident  they  greatly  appreciate.  It  com¬ 
mences  to  bloom,  when  cultivated,  nearly  as 
early  as  the  White  Clover,  and  remains  in 
bloom  much  longer.  In  waste  places  in  will 
be  seen  iu  bloom  even  in  Autumn.  Cutting 
i  t  back  in  Summer  delays  its  period  of  bloom. 
This  clover  is  a  biennial,  as  it  dues  not  bloom 
till  the  second  year;  but  oneoin  the  soil  the 
seeds,  which  are  very  n  imerous,  aud  very 
sure  to  take  root,  continue  the  plants,  so  that 
there  is  an  abundant  bloom  each  season. 
About  Chicago,  and  along  the  streets  of  many 
parts  of  Illinois  and  Sew  York,  this  plant  has 
wholly  replaced  the  old-time  Mayweed.  The 
plant  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  as  a 
noxious  weed. 

BARLEY. 

S.  M.,  Kingsville,  Ohio.— Which  kind  of 
barley  is  the  best  to  raise  for  feeding  purposes? 

Ans.— Only  two  varieties  of  barley  have 
been  grown  in  this  country  until  recently— the 
two  and  the  six-rowed.  The  two-rowed  is  a 
tall-growing,  late  variety,  and  yields  well. 
The  six-rowed,  improperly  called  four-rowed, 
is  ten  days  earlier,  does  not  grow  so  tall  or 
yield  as  well  as  the  two-rowed,  but  sells  for  a 
higher  price.  Manshury  is  a  six-rowed  barley 
from  Russia,  we  believe,  imported  aud  dis¬ 
seminated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  It  is  a  tall,  strong -growing, 
six-rowed  Variety,  as  late  as  the  two-rowed, 
and  on  strong,  rich  land  it  yiel  Is  large  crops. 
Imperial  is  a  six-rowed  variety,  last  yenr  im¬ 
ported  and  grown  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  well  spoken  of  by 
them.  Maushury  Barley  is  offered  for  sale  by 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  and  by 
Howard  Tryon,  Flemming,  N.  Y,  To  produce 
the  best  crops  the  laud  should  be  strong  clayey 
loam  and  very  rich.  We  knew  a  crop  of  bar¬ 
ley  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  last  year,  which 
gave  517  bushels  grown  on  seven  acres,  or 
73  8-7  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  on  rich 
land,  following  corn ;  200  pounds  of  phosphate 
were  used  per  acre,  and  the  barley  was  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  two-rowed  and  six- 
rowed  varieties.  For  stock  feed  one  kind  is 
about  as  good  as  another;  the  main  thing  is 
to  get  a  big  crop. 

MERINO  SHEEP. 

E.  V.  H.,  Arbor  Hill,  Fa.— 1.  Where  can  I 
get  pure  bred  Bpauisb  Merino  sheep?  Are 
they  heavy?  How  does  the  price  of  their  wool 
compare  with  that  of  the  Cots  wold?  W  hat  is 
the  average  live-weight  of  the  sheep?  2. 
What  is  a  good  work  on  sheep  husbandry? 

Ans.— 1.  There  are  no  pure-bred  Spanish 
sheep  in  the  country.  The  pure  American 
Merino  is  descended  from  the  best  of  the 
Spanish  sbeep,  but  is  much  improved.  The 
American  Meriuo  is  extremely  hardy,  aud 
does  well  from  Vermont  to  Texas,  and  from 
Maine  to  California.  There  are  breeders  all 
over  the  country.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  successful  breeders. 
The  wool  sells  higher  than  the  Cotswold,  and 
the  sheep  are  more  easily  kept.  The  average 


live-weight  is  120  pounds  for  ewes,  150  for  rams; 
fleeces  of  ewes  as  sheared  average  12  to  14 
pounds ;  of  rams  from  IS  to  25  pounds.  There 
are  no  better  breeders  or  mothers;  no  sheep 
vi  ill  have  foot-rot.  where  it  has  never  been  if 
they  are  well  looked  after.  This  is  a  disease 
that  is  produced  and  encouraged  by  neglect. 

2.  Stewart's  Shepherd’s  Manual  will  give  you 
full  information  about  sheep.  It  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  the  American  News  Company  for 
$1.50,  postage  paid 

PREPARING  BONES  FOR  A  FERTILIZER. 

J.  H.  C.,  Sanford  Corners.  —  1.  What  is 
the  Havaua  method  of  preserving  eggs?  2. 
How  can  I  utilize  bones  fur  a  home-tuade  fer¬ 
tilizer? 

Ans. — 1.  Havana  is  not  a  chicken  country, 
and  we  do  not  believe  they  have  any  methods 
of  preserving  eggs.  The  best  method,  and  the 
one  commonly  followed,  is  to  mix  one  ounce 
of  common  salt  and  one  pound  of  lime  in  one 
gallon  of. water,  and  into  this  pickle  put  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  eggs;  as  many  as  it  will  hold.  2 
Bones  should  l>e  broken  as  finely  as  possible 
with  an  old  ax  or  large  hammer,  and  piled  iu 
alternate  layers  with  fresh  stable  manure,  a 
layer  of  manure  being  at  the  top  and  another 
at  the  bottom.  When  finished,  the  layers  of 
manure  should  each  be  one  foot  thick,  the  lay¬ 
ers  of  bones  not  more  than  three  inches.  The 
pile  should  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  to  fer¬ 
ment  rapidly,  and  to  prevent  fire-fanging. 
Wash  and  house  slops  will  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  compost.  When  thoroughly  rot¬ 
ted,  the  whole  mass  should  he  broken  up  and 
thoroughly  mixed ;  sny  pieces  of  bone  not  de¬ 
composed  can  be  again  piled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  with  fresh  manure.  The  bones  may  be 
treated  also  in  the  same  way  with  wood  ashes, 
keeping  the  mass  as  moist  as  possible,  and  not 
permitting  any  liquids  to  drain  off. 

raising  artichokes. 

J.  B.  W.,  Charlton  Depot,  Mass.—  How 
should  artichokes  be  raised?  Will  they  do 
well  on  moist  land?  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
plant  seed?  Will  ground  bone  answer  for 
manure?  Is  it  advisable  to  use  muriate  of 
potash  upon  artichokes? 

Ans.— Artichokes  will  thrive  upon  almost 
any  kind  of  land,  if  not  too  wet;  but  the 
richer  the  laud  the  larger  the  crop,  of  course. 
Ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  would 
both  be  good  special  fertilizers.  Fit  the  ground 
as  for  a  crop  of  potatoes;  furrow  out  three 
feet  apart  with  a  shovel  or  one-horse  plow ; 
drop  the  seed  (which  should  consist  of  small 
artichokes  or  large  oues  cut  fine)  about  one 
foot  apart;  cover  by  harrowing  lengthwise  of 
the  furrows.  Cultivate  and  hoe  so  as  to  keep 
the  land  cleau  until  the  plants  get  well  started, 
when  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  and 
overgrow  everything  else.  Dig  these  in  the 
Fall,  after  frosts,  with  a  spading  fork  and 
pick  as  clean  as  you  please,  yet  you  will  leave 
enough  for  seed  in  the  ground.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  profit  iu  a  crop, 
however  good  it  may  be. 

HEN  MANURE  AND  CNLEACHED  ASHES. 

T.  N.  L..  White  Hall,  N.  J  —  1.  How  can  I 
use  dry,  unleached  wood  ashes  and  hen  man¬ 
ure  to  produce  the  best  results  on  corn,  oats, 
or  potatoes?  2.  What  is  the  value  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  as  compared  with  other  fertilizers? 

Ans.— 1.  Make  the  hen  manure  fine  by  put¬ 
ting  it  into  barrels  and  cutting  down  through 
it  with  a  spade,  or  by  putting  it  on  the  barn 
or  other  convenient  floor,  aud  beating  it  with 
a  flail  or  heavy  stick.  Use  it  on  corn  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  large  handful  in  a  place,  covering  it 
slightly  with  soil,  on  which  drop  the  corn. 
For  oats,  scatter  it  broadcast  and  harrow  it 
in  before  sowing  the  seed.  The  ashes  should 
be  sowed  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  They 
are  almost  an  essential  manure  for  potatoes, 
and  if  the  quautity  is  limited,  or  you  wish  to 
get  the  greatest  immediate  returns,  they  may 
be  applied  and  mixed  with  the  soil  in  or  about 
the  hill.  2.  Unleached  wood  ashes  contain 
from  five  to  nine  per  cent,  of  potash,  about  30 
per  cent,  of  lime,  and  two  to  three  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid.  At  the  market  price  of 
these  fertilizers,  the  ashes  would  be  worth 
about  42  cents  per  bushel,  besides  the  value  of 
the  other  elements  which  they  contain, 
GRASSES  FOR  A  LAWN,  ETC. 

R.  T.  Me.  N.,  Jackson,  Mich.— Is  any 
grass  better  than  Blue  Grass  for  a  lawn 
which  is  to  be  ornamental,  while  the  grass  is  to 
be  used  for  hay  ? 

Ans.— To  sow  a  lawn  for  this  double  pur¬ 
pose  would  produce  neither  one  nor  other  effect 
at  its  best.  To  have  the  best  lawn,  we  must 
mow  often;  this  keeps  the  turf  flue  and  velvety. 
To  allow  grass  to  grow  sufficiently  for  hay 
causes  it  to  spindle  aud  become  thin  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  can  hardly  secure  satisfacto¬ 
ry  results  after  mowing.  The  writer  kuowing 
y0Ur  lawn,  would  advise  the  application  of  20 
bushels  of  unleached  ashes  and  200  pounds  of 
bone  (lour  per  acre.  This  application  would 
have  a  magic  effect.  Then  sow  one  bushel- 
14  pounds — of  Blue  Grass  (Poa  prateusis) ;  one 
half  bushel— five  pounds— of  Sweet  Vernal 


Grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum);  one-half 
bushel  of  Wood  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  nemor- 
alis,)  and  eight  pounds  of  White  Clover 
(Trifolium  repens)  per  acre.  Harrow  with  a 
smoothing  harrow  or  brush.  On  the  mucky 
parts,  add  to  the  above  one  bushel  of  Red  Top 
(Agrostis  vulgaris). 


KEEPING  APPLES;  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  BY 
MEASUREMENT. 

H.  C.  R..  Coles  Ferry ,  Va. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  keeping  apples?  2.  Is  there 
any  accurate  method  of  approximating  the 
weight  of  a  fattening  beef,  by  measurement? 

Ans  —1.  The  best  way  to  keep  apples  is  to 
put  them  in  a  cellar,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
cemented  over.  Store  the  apples  iu  bulk,  in 
bins  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  or  on 
boards  placed  on  t  ne  bottom ;  fill  the  bins  three 
or  four  feet  deep.  Keep  the  cellar  as  cool  os 
possible,  provided  the  apples  will  not  freeze;  a 
moist  cellar  is  better  than  a  dry  one.  Do  not 
keep  the  apples  in  a  temperature  below  28®, 

2.  Take  the  girth  and  length  in  feet,  multiply 
the  square  of  the  girth  by  the  length,  and 
multiply  the  product  by  8.36.  The  live  weight 
multiplied  by  .<305  gives  nearly  the  net  weight. 
But  getting  the  weight  of  cattle  iu  this  man¬ 
ner  is  not  much  better  thau  guess-work,  be¬ 
cause  all  cattle  differ  greatly  in  quality  aud 
solidity  of  frame,  aud  a  gaunt,  bony  animal 
with  much  offal  will  weigh  much  less  than  a 
well-bred,  compact  one  of  the  same  measure¬ 
ment. 

1  PO  LAND-CHIN  A,  BERKSHIRE  AND  ESSEX  HOGS. 

O.  C.  T ,  Maple  La  nding,  Iowa.— What  is  a 
description  of  the  Poland  China,  Berkshire 
and  Essex  breeds  of  hogs?  2.  Which  is  the 
best,  and  which  matures  the  earliest? 

Ans.— The  improved  Polaud-China  is  a 
large  hog.  spotted  black  and  white,  the  black 
predominating.  It  is  a  good  eater,  grows 
rapidly,  aud  makes  a  large  proportion  of  side 
pork.  The  Berkshire  is  a  smaller,  liner-boned 
hog.  The  best  stratus  are  black,  except  a 
small  white  spot  on  the  forehead,  a  little 
white  above  each  hoof,  and  a  little  at  the  end 
of  the  tail.  The  Berkshires  are  not  nearly  so 
long  as  the  Poland  Chinas,  and  have  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  ham  and  shoulder  meat. 
They  are  healthy  and  active— a  little  too  active 
sometimes  to  fatten  well.  The  Essex  are  the 
finest-boned  and  thinnest-skinned  of  all.  They 
are  pure  black,  quiet  and  very  peaceable.  They 
fatten  at  any  age,  and  are,  iu  fact,  a  little  iu 
dined  to  over  fat.  Each  breed  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  for  Iowa  the  Poland-China  is 
the  best. 

RYe  FOR  HOGS. 

“Subscriber,''  Allendale,  Mr.— What  is  the 
best  vi  ay  to  feed  rye  to  hogs  when  a  man  has 
a  mill  of  his  own,  and  should  rye  and  corn  be 
1  ground  together? 

ANSWERED  BY  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Hogs  relish  rye  the  least  of  any  grain.  They 
do  best  on  it  when  it  is  cooked  or  scalded. 
When  mixed  with  milk  or  swill  it  should  be 
allowed  to  ferment  slightly,  otherwise  the  hogs 
will  uot  eat  it  well,  and  it  will  not  digest  as 
well.  The  hugs  seem  to  know  this  by  instinct, 
or  it  makes  them  sick,  for  they  will  not  eat 
freely  of  rye  meal  or  bran  mixed  with  either 
water  or  swill  and  fed  fresh— i.e.,  at  once, 
without  any  fermentation.  A  little  corn  meal 
mixed  with  it,  will  make  it  more  palatable, 
and  the  pigs  "ill  always  eat  it  better  when 
thus  mixed.  One  fourth  com  Bill  make  a 
guod  feed,  with  rye  bran  half  aud  half.  The 
more  corn,  the  better  the  hogs  will  eat,  but 
one-fourth  of  coru  meal  will  make  the  hogs 
eat  the  rye  better.  Rye  is  almost  tts  heating 
as  corn,  and  must  uot  be  fed  too  freely, 

KRAME-LIGHTS  FOR  HOT-BEDS. 

H.  C. ,  What  Cheer,  la  — 1.  How  can  can¬ 
vas  for  hot-beds  be  made  water-proof,  while 
admitting  abundance  of  light?  1.  Will  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomatoes  raised  under  such  u  cover, 
do  well  ? 

Axs.— 1-  Muslin  is  better  than  canvas,  as  it 
admits  more  light.  Make  the  frame-lights 
of  wooden  strips;  stretch  the  muslin  over 
them,  aud  tack  it  lightly  in  place;  theu  paint 
it  with  a  mixture  of  fourouuces  of  pulverized 
resin  and  one  ounce  of  sugar-of-lead  iu  a  quart 
of  linseed  oil,  heated  aud  dissolved  in  au  iron 

vessel  2  For  cabbage,  cauliflower,  radishes, 
corn-salad,  lettuces,  beets,  and  other  moder¬ 
ately  hardy  vegetables,  muslin  lights  make  a 
pretty  good  makeshift;  but,  for  tomatoes, 
egg-plants,  cucumbers  and  others  as  tender, 
we  cannot  recommend  them.  Canvas  aud 
calico  ure  sometimes  used  in  pluee  of  muslin, 
but,  while  they  are  stronger,  they  ure  darker; 
hence  not  so  good.  If  you  can  get  glazed 
sashes  at  $2  to  $2.5<i  each,  we  should  not  con¬ 
sider  it  economy  to  use  many  muslin  oues. 
WATER  RAMS. 

c.  II.,  Ida  Grove,  la.— What  kind  of  a  wa¬ 
ter  ram  will  raise  water  seven  feet  out  of  a 
well? 

Ans. — You  cannot  raise  water  out  of  a  well 
with  a  ram.  A  ram  is  operated  by  a  fall  of 
water.  A’fall  of  three  feet.in  10  or  12  feet  of 


one-and-one-half-inch  pipe  is  sufficient  to  raise 
a  portion  of  the  water  only,  to  a  hight  of  50 
or  even  100  feet;  but  the  quantity  will  be 
1  smaller  ns  the  hight  is  greater.  Thus  the 
I  quantity  of  water  raised  50  feet  will  be  only 
.  one-half  of  what  could  be  raised  25  feet.  The 
1  actual  work  of  a  water  ram  is  pqual  to  about 
one  half  of  the  force  of  the  supply  of  water. 
Thus,  if  40  pounds  of  water  full  three 
feet  in  one  minute,  the  ram  will  raise 
two  pounds  of  it  30  feet  high  in  the 
same  time.  The  quantity  or  weight  of 
1  water,  and  the  hight  of  fall— 40x3— are  equal  to 
the  weight  and  rise — 2x30 — multiplied  by  two, 
which  is  the  loss  by  friction  and  waste  of  wa¬ 
ter  while  the  ram  is  not,  working  for  the  short 
time  between  each  pulsation. 

FERTILIZER  FORMULA. 

G.  E.  IF.,  Rutland,  Vt  —  l.  What  amount, 
each,  of  unleached  wood  ashes,  ground  bone, 
hen  manure,  and  lime  should  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  to  make  a  fertilizer  equal  to  a  ton  of 
average  superphosphate? 

Ass. — 1.  No  lime  is  required ;  there  is  enough 
in  the  bones  and  ashes.  The  following  for¬ 
mula  will  about  equal  a  ton  of  good  super¬ 
phosphate,  but  the  hen  mauure  is  an  uncer¬ 
tain  quautity,  as  it  varies  greatly  in  value : 
Fine  ground  raw  bone,  1 , <K >0  pounds;  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes,  12  bushels:  hen  mauure, 
four  barrels.  The  latter  should  be  dry  aud 
beaten  fine  before  mixing.  Shovel  over  very 
thoroughly  and  carefully  six  or  eight  times  to 
insure  evenness  of  composition.  If  this  mix 

ture  is  to  be  used  in  the  hilt  or  drill,  or  har¬ 
rowed  in  on  the  fresh  furrow,  broadcast,  01- 
even  kept  a  while,  if  all  the  materials  are 
dry,  they  may  be  all  mixed  together.  If  the 
boue  or  hen  manure  is  damp,  the  ushes 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  them,  but  can  be 
applied  separately. 

PERIOD  OF  GESTATION  OF  FARM  ANIMALS. 

J  G.  C.,  Miller's,  Fa.— What  is  the  average 
period  of  gestation  of  farm  animals? 

Ans.— The  period  of  gestation  varies  consid¬ 
erably  in  case  of  each  class  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  but  the  mean  is  about  as  follows-  mare, 
347  days;  ass,  12  months;  cow,  285  days;  ewe, 
L>1  days;  sow,  lift  days;  goat,  ll<i  days;  dog. 
62  or  *33  days;  cat,  5<l  days;  rabbit,  30  days: 
guinea-pig.  21  days;  turkey ,  26  to  30  days, 
guinea-hen,  25  to  26  days;  pea-hen,  28  to  30 
days;  ducks,  25  to  30  days;  geese,  27  to  33 
days:  hens,  lfl  to  24  days— or  an  average  of  21 
days;  pigeons,  1*3  to  20  days;  cauary  birds  1- 
to  14  days.  Cold  weather  or  an  east  wind  will 
lengthen  the  time  a  day  or  two  more  in  the 
case  of  birds,  while  warm  weather  aud  au  at¬ 
tentive  sitter  will  shorten  it.  The  small 
breeds  of  all  animals  require  less  time  than 
the  large  breeds.  The  period  of  gestation  of 
a  mare  may  be  extended  or  diminished  as 
much  as  five  or  six  weeks;  while  that  of  cows 
has  varied  from  220  to  313  days. 


CORN  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

N.  R.,  Canisteo,  AT.  Y— What  kind  of  corn 
should  be  planted  here ;  how,  and  with  what 
fertilizers? 

Ans. — In  your  section  you  must  have  an 
early  variety  of  com  and  can  hardly  expect  to 
succeed  with  any  dent.  King  Philip,  Red 
Glaze,  white  or  yellow,  all  eight-rowed,  would 
suit  you,  we  think.  Try  Queen  of  the  Prairie 
or  Pride  of  the  North.  Some  prefer  hill  and 
some  drill  planting;  if  in  hills,  plant,  threc- 
aud-one-lialf  feet  each  way,  and  four  kernels 
to  the  hill;  if  in  drills,  put  the  drills 
three  feet  eight  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants,  one  in  a  place  15  iuches  apart.  Culti¬ 
vate  flat  by  all  means.  Barn-yard  manure  i- 
the  best  of  all  fertilizers  for  corn.  In  addition 
to  this,  use  any  good  brand  of  complete  fertile 
izer.  After  frost,  no  matter  how  green  it  may 
be,  cut  the  corn  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  much 
better  to  cut  it  before  frost,  even  if  only  in 
the  milk. 

UNHULLED  CLOVER  SEED. 

B.  G.,  Hebbardsville,  O.— 1.  How  much 
ctover  seed  iu  the  chaff  will  it  take  to  make 
one  bushel  of  clean  seed?  2.  At  what  should 
unhulled  clover  seed  be  sold  to  get  the  proper 
price  of  clean  seed  ?  There  is  no  buller  here¬ 
abouts. 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much 
seed  there  is  in  clover  seed  chaff  or  how  to 
sell  it,  as  it  varies  greatly,  without  in  some 
way  getting  a  unit  to  start  from.  3Vp  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  small  quantity,  say  four  ounces, 
bo  accurately  weighed  lu  a  druggist's  scale;  it 
should  be  dried  most  thoroughly  and  hulled 
and  cleaned  by  hand  and  mouth.  Get  the 
druggist  to  weigh  the  seed,  uud  change  his 
apothecary  weight  into  avoirdupois.  This 
will  give  a  unit  that  will  be  fairly  accurate 
and  the  seed  iu  the  chuff  may  now  he  sold  by 
weight.  Unhullod  clover  seed  is  far  more 
likely  to  grow  thau  cleaned  seed. 

POULTRY  KEEPING  BY  A  NOVICE,  FOR  A  LIVING. 

M.  M.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  —  Can  a  lady  make 
a  good  living  raising  poultry^ or  the  market, 
where  she  has  to  buy  feed  ? 

Ans.— To  make  a  good  living  by  poultry- 
raising,  one  must  undertand  the  business  as 
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well  as  auy  other  business  undertaking.  Mosfc 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  do  well 
with  a  few  fowls.  Notkiug,  probably,  on  a 
farm,  pays  better,  but  ^hen  poultry-keeping 
is  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  many  difficul¬ 
ties  arise.  The  more  fowls  are  crowded,  the 
less  percentage  of  profit  per  fowl.  It  is  best 
to  commence  with  a  few  birds.  It  matters 
little  w  hether  food  be  bought  or  grown,  as  it 
costs  about  the  same.  We  would  not  advise 
any  one  who  i<  without  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  to  attempt  to  make  a  living  out  of  the 
business  until  knowledge  of  its  recjuiremeuts 
has  been  gained  by  practical  experience. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC  IN  A  COLT. 

S.  J.,  Alexanderville,  Ohio. — Whntis  arem- 
edy  for  spasmodic  colic  in  a  colt,  and  how  can 
it  be  prevented? 

Ans. — Tho  most  common  causes  of  spas¬ 
modic  colic  are  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  drinking  cold  water 
when  in  a  heated  condition,  unwholesome 
and  indigestible  food,  costiveness,  etc. 
To  prevent  an  attack  avoid  all  provocative 
causes.  As  a  remedy  give  an  injection  of  Cas- 
tilesoapand  water;  give  internally  an  ounce 
of  nitrous  ether,  half  an  ouuce  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  mixed,  which 
may  be  repeated  in  twenty  minutes  with  the 
additiou  of  half  au  ouuce  of  tincture  of  aloes. 
Rub  the  belly  well  with  mustard  and  water. 
Double  the  above  quantities  will  relieve  a 
horse.  In  a  young  colt  peppermint  tea  alone 
will  often  effect  a  cure. 

BAGGING  GRAPES. 

H.  C.  F.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 1.  In  bagging 
grapes,  would  it  be  advisable  to  put  a  large 
bag  over  a  branch  bearing  two  or  three 
bunches?  2.  The  Concord  usually  bears  three 
or  four  clusters  on  the  current  year’s  cane; 
could  the  whole  number  be  covered  with  a 
siugle  bag? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  but  the  bag  must  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  strong,  and  a  small  hole  made  in 
the  bottom  to  let  any  water  out  that  may 
trickle  or  filter  through.  The  bag  must  not 
cover  leaves,  neither  is  it  well  to  remove  leaves 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  bag.  The 
leaves  nearest  the  grapes  probably  do  most 
towards  developing  them.  We  have  bagged 
three  bunches  in  one  bag.  2.  All  grapes  grow 
on  current  wood  from  last  year’s  buds.  Every 
reader  of  the  Rural  should  be  prepared  to 
bag  grapes. 

GETTING  RID  OF  SQUASH  BUGS. 

.4.  W.  J.,  Marine ,  III.— How  can  I  get  rid 
of  squash  bugs. 

Ans. — If  there  is  a  real,  bona-fide,  never  - 
known-to-fail  remedy  for  this  pest,  we  should 
like  to  know  it.  Tobacco  dust  scattered  over 
the  plants  early  in  the  morning  is  claimed  to 
be  a  remedy.  The  application  must  be  repeat¬ 
ed  when  the  first  has  been  washed  off  by  rain. 
Squash  bugs  appear  about  the  same  time  as 
the  young  plants,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  hence  it  is  well  to 
look  over  the  leaves  and  destroy  by  hand  all 
eggs  that  can  be  found.  If  any  of  the  patches 
of  eggs  have  hatched,  the  young  can  readily 
be  destroyed,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  staying 
iu  clusters.  Hand-pickiug  is  the  best  way  to 
control  this  pest. 

barberry  for  hedges. 

G.  IT.  East  Branch,  Pa  — Will  barberry 
seed  planted  where  the  hedge  is  wanted,  do 
well  if  cultivated  pioperly;  will  the  plants 
have  to  be  cut  back,  after  a  few  years’  growth, 
in  order  to  make  them  compact? 

Ans. — Yes.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  where 
you  want  your  hedge.  Better  have  two  drills 
a  foot  apart,  and  then  thin  out  the  small 
plants  in  tho  hedge  to  four  inches  apart.  By 
this  method  you  will  get  a  good,  thick  hedge. 
By  heading  in,  and  pruning,  you  will  cause 
the  hedge  to  be  more  compact  Tills,  for  an 
ornamental  hedge.  If  you  are  going  to  fence 
your  farm,  better  grow  the  plants  iu  a  nur¬ 
sery  for  two  years,  and  then  transplant  to 
the  rows  for  your  hedge,  putting  the  plauts 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

ABOUT  POTATOES. 

R.  S.  A.,  Lorraine,  Va. — 1.  What  is  a  for 
mula  for  a  potato  fertilizer?  2.  Which  is  the 
earliest  and  must  prolific  potato? 

Ans.— An  excellent  potato  fertilizer  can  be 
made  of  10  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
and  200 pounds  of  fine  ground  bone.  Mix  dry 
tho  day  before  it  is  to  be  used.  This  will  lie 
enough  for  one  acre,  applied  in  the  hill  and 
slightly  mixed  with  the  soil;  the  seed  to  be 
dropped  upon  it.  2.  The  earliest  and  most 
prolific  i >oui to  is  not  yet  discovered  The 
earliest  is  rarely  the  most  prolific.  Burbank’s 
aud  Early  Rose  are  good  early  market  pota¬ 
toes;  the  former  is  the  better  yielder.  The 
Beauty  of  Hebron  is  as  early  as  the  Rose  aud 
generally  more  prolific.  The  Early  Ohio  is 
earlier  than  either. 

CNDERDRAINING  WITH  A  MOLE  PLOW. 

J.  C  ,  Hartford,  Canada. — How  can  a  mole 
plow  Tor'underd  raining  [be  constructed,  aud 


.are  drains  made  with  such  an  implement  good 
and  durable? 

Ans. — Making  a  drain  with  a  mole  plow  is 
at  best  a  poor  way  of  doing  tbe  work  Such  a 
plow  caunot  be  used  at  all,  except  in  pretty 
strong  clay  froo  from  stones,  and  even  there 
its  work  is  not  at  all  reliable,  as  tbe  least 
amount  of  frost  fills  the  drain,  and  the  outlet 
is  always  imperfect.  It  is  much  better  to  do 
less  draining,  and  do  it  iu  tbe  best  manner 
with  tile.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  nich  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  mole  plow  as  would  be  of  value 
without  several  cut-.  Hee  catalogues  or  auy 
good  work  on  underdrainage. 

CONVERTING  CIDER  INTO  VINEGAR,  ETC. 

“ Subscriber,''  Manhattan ,  Kansas. — 1.  Are 
the  Rural  Wheat  and  Rye,  Winter  or  Spring 
varieties?  2.  Of  whom  can  I  get  chufas?  3. 
How  can  I  convert  old  cider  into  vinegar? 

Ans. — 1.  Winter.  2.  Of  W,  B.  Jones,  Hern¬ 
don,  Georgia.  3.  Draw  from  the  cask  ten  or 
more  gallons,  and  pour  it  from  one  vessel  into 
another  several  times,  letting  it  fall  several 
feet  through  the  air,  and  then  pour  it  back 
into  the  barrel.  Take  the  bung  out  of  the 
barrel  and  nail  a  piece  of  open  cloth  over  the 
hole;  also  put  a  few  quarts  of  vinegar  from  a 
jug  iuto  the  barrel.  Cider  turns  to  vinegar  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
the  more  it  is  aired,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  change, 

RHEUMATISM  IN  HOGS. 

S.  J.  IF.,  Floyd,  N.  T. — My  hogs  act  as  if 
they  had  the  rheumatism.  They  have  been 
lying  ou  a  wet  bed  ;  they  still  eat  well.  What 
can  be  done  for  them? 

Ans. — The  hogs  have  the  rheumatism,  and 
no  wonder;  sleep  over-night  on  a  wet  bed, 
with  scanty  covering,  and  try  how  it  will  be 
yourself.  Make  tbe  pigs  a  good,  dry  bed  under 
cover,  and  give  them  plenty  of  litter,  chang¬ 
ing  often  so  as  to  keep  it  dry.  Feed  some  I 
greeu  food,  like  roots  or  potatoes,  if  you  have 
them:  if  not,  make  a  slop,  using  oil  meal, 
bran  and  corn  meal,  equal  parts,  with  hot 
water.  Feed  liberally,  and  hereafter  remem¬ 
ber,  “A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his — 
hogs.*’ 

HARROWING  WINTER  WHEAT  IN  SPRING. 

T.  G.  L.,  Montgomery  City,  Mo. — Does  it 
improve  Winter  wheat  to  go  over  it  in  Spring 
with  a  harrow  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  when 
should  this  be  done? 

Ans. — It  all  depends  upon  the  weather  fol¬ 
lowing  the  harrowing;  if  followed  by  dry 
weather  and  a  drying  wind,  it  rather  injures 
instead  of  improving  the  grain :  but  if  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  good  rain,  or  even  a  moderate  shower, 
it  greatly  improves  and  sometimes  doubles 
the  crop.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  young  grass,  if  seeded.  It  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible,  after  the  soil  gets  dry 
enough  so  as  not  to  be  muddy,  aud  should  be 
done  with  some  kind  of  smoothing  harrow. 

ROOFING. 

A  Subscriber,  Baden,  Pa. — Last  Summer  I  ' 
put  on  a  tar  and  paper  roof,  but  the  tar  mostly 
ran  off ;  would  it  be  well  to  put  asbestos  where  1 
the  tar  was? 

Ans, — Asbestos  cannot  be  used  in  this  way, 
as  it  is  worked  up  iuto  the  paper.  The  best 
way  would  lie  to  put  on  another  coat  of  hot  tar 
aud  sprinkle  it  thick  with  dry,  air-slaked  lime, 
or  even  sand  or  gravel,  to  hold  the  tar  from 
flowing.  If  the  roofing  paper  is  well  saturat¬ 
ed  with  the  tar,  put  on  hot  ou  a  cold  day.  aud  J 
treated  as  above,  it  will  harden  and  not  flow 
down. 

THE  BLEEKER’S  GAGE  PLUM. 

IF.  H.  B.,  Faireiiae,  Pa. — How  does  the 
Bleeker's  Gage  Plum  compare  with  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  hardiness,  productiveness  and  mar¬ 
ket  value? 

Ans. — Bleekei’s  Gage  is  an  old  variety  of 
plum,  above  medium  size,  yellow,  and  with 
yellow  flesh.  It  is  a  very  good  plum  aud  a 
freestone.  The  tree  is  a  fairly  good  grower 
aud  as  productive  as  the  common  Yellow  Gage. 
This  fruit,  however,  is  larger  than  Bleeker's. 

It  ripens  in  August,  but  it  is  bv  no  means 
curculio-proof. 


Miscellaneous. 

G.  S.  Parkeville,  Mich. — 1.  Can  a  buzz-saw 
for  cutting  cord-wood  be  run  by  a  level-tread 
horse-power?  Who  sells  such  a  power?  2, 
What  will  kill  lice  ou  cattle?  3.  Is  hack- 
berry  lumber  of  uuv  use? 

Ans. — 1.  Such  powers  drive  thrashing  rna- 
ebiues,  an  1  one  could  easily  run  a  wood-saw. 
The  amount  of  work  done  would  of  course, 
greatly  depend  ou  the  weight  and  activity  of 
the  horses  employed.  Level  tread  horse-pow¬ 
ers  of  all  sorts  are  for  sale  by  Messers.  Hebuer 
A  Sous,  Lausdule,  Pa  ,  as  our  friend  may  see 
by  referring  to  the  standing  advertisement  iu 
our  columns.  2.  Rub  earth  ou  them— sand  is 
the  best — and  strew  it  along  their  backs,  aud 
if  one  application  isn't  enough,  try  a  seeoud 
aud  even  a  third.  Plaster,  ground  very  flue, 
rubbed  ou  the  backs  of  the  animals  has  been 
reported  as  a  very  efficacious  remedy.  Dry 
thoroughly  on  the  stove  before  applying  it. 


Washing  the  infested  parts  of  the  animal  with 
sti  ong  suds  of  carbolic  soap  is  found  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  d^ath  to  the  pests  To  make  the  snd-,  buy 
carbolic  crystals  at  any  drug  store  for  eight  to 
ten  ceuts  per  pound  To  a  pound  of  common 
bar  soap,  placed  in  a  pan  with  some  water  and 
melted  down,  add  an  ounce  of  the  crystals, 
stirring  well,  and  from  the  mixture  make  suds, 
which  will  bn  cHeapor  than  that  made  from 
prepared  carbolic  soap,  and  at  least  as  effica¬ 
cious.  Nearly  a  dozen  different  remedies  have 
appeared  in  the  Rural  duriug  the  last  few 
years,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  found  by 
refereuce  to  the  indexes  we  send  out  every 
December.  A  washing  with  carbolic  suds, 
however,  is  as  good  as  any.  Of  course,  with 
all  remedies  two  or  three  applications  at  inter¬ 
vals  of,  say,  a  week,  will  be  needed,  as  the  nits 
keep  hatching.  The  stable  surroundings  of 
the  infested  animals  should  also  be  washed,  as 
the  vermin  often  barbor  there,  and  thence  find 
their  way  to  clean  animals.  3.  Haekberry 
wood  is  white,  splits  easily,  but  decays  speedi¬ 
ly  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  some¬ 
times  saved  into  lumber  to  be  used  for  inside 
work,  but  it  shrinks  and  swells  greatly  with 
alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture  iu  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Its  most  important  use  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  flat  hoops  for  flour  and  fruit 
barrels,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  fitted. 

Novice,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — 1.  Is  tbe  Lake 
Shore  Nursery  of  Erie,  Pa.,  reliable?  2.  How 
can  a  calf  be  taught  to  drink,  and  what  should 
be  her  treatment  afterwards,  when  raised  by 
hand?  3.  How  should  a  cow  be  fed  for  a 
month  before  she  drops  her  calf?  4.  Who  is 
Land  Agent  for  Utah?  5.  Is  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Territory  a  good  fruit  country  ?  6. 
Which  is  the  better  cow  for  butter  and  milk 
— the  Ayrshire  or  Holstein? 

Ans  — 1.  Yes.  2.  By  letting  it  suck  the 
fingers  dipped  in  warm  milk  until  it  gets  a 
taste  of  milk  and  then  withdrawing  them. 
This  plan  will  soon  teach  it  to  drink.  Feed 
at  first  new  miik ;  after  a  few  days  substitute 
a  portion  of  sweet  skim- milk,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  the  latter  as  the 
calf  gets  older.  As  soon  as  it  shows  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  eat  solid  foods,  give  it  a  little  nice 
clover  hay;  also  some  oil-cake  meal,  bran  and 
corn-meal  mixed,  lucrease  tbe  amount  of 
food  so  as  always  to  keep  the  calf  growing 
finely.  3  Feed  of  grain  very  lightly.  Give 
a  daily  feed  of  mangels,  turnips  or  potatoes, 
so  as  to  beep  the  bowels  loose  and  the  system 
cool.  4.  Write  to  Commissioner  McFarland, 
Washington,  D.  C.  o.  Do  you  mean  the  re¬ 
gions  east  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains?  If  so, 
the  country  is  too  much  above  the  sea  level  to 
be  favorable  for  fruit  culture,  except  in  some 
of  tbe  valleys  of  the  Uintah  Mountain  range. 
Northeast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  apples,  pears, 
peaches, plums  and  grapes  grow  well  in  suitable 
locations.  6  The  Ayrshire  gives  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  care  for  herself  where  feed 
is  scanty.  The  Holstein  is  a  very  fine  cheese 
and  butter  cow  where  feed  is  abundant  and 
good  care  is  bestowed  on  her.  Moreover,  she 
can  be  more  readily  fattened  when  turned  off 
for  the  butcher.  Each  breed  has  its  admirers. 

S.  A.  L.,  Mooresrille,  N.  C. — I  lost  some 
three-months-old  pigs  by  a  ‘disease  under  the 
following  conditions :  They  bad  dry,  floored 
pens  with  straw  for  bedding,  which  was 
changed  every  ten  days.  They  Mere  fed  on 
slops  composed  of  three  parts  corn-meal,  three 
parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  cotton-seed  meal 
from  a  neighboring  oil  mill,  with  oats,  corn, 
raw  turnips,  and  clover  leaves  occasionally. 
When  first  attacked,  the  pigs  panted  as  if  short 
of  breath,  shoved  indications  of  severe  pain, 
and  died  iu  a  short  time.  On  examination 
after  death  all  appeared  right  except  that  the 
lungs  seemed  solid,  and  a  whitish  fluid  oozed 
from  them,  wheu  cut.  What  ailed  the  pig-s  ? 
2.  What  is  the  best  breed  of  hens  for  eggs  in 
this  climate,  and  where  can  they  be  had? 

Anh.— 1.  The  trouble,  wo  think,  is  due  to 
the  cotton  seed  meal.  This  feed  is  too  rich 
aud  concentrated  for  pigs,  and  always  pro¬ 
duces  inflammatory  diseases.  The  pigs  were 
certainly  too  highly  fed.  Bran  and  pea-meal, 
or  coru-meal,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
with  some  chopped  turnips  and  a  run  at  large 
iu  a  stubble  field  or  grass  lot.  The  disease 
was  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  or,  as  it  is  called,  pneumonia.  It  might 
have  been  produced  by  exposure  to  the  cold, 
but  was,  most  likely,  caused  by  plethora,  in¬ 
duced  by  high  teediug.  It  may  be,  also, 
that  the  pigs  needed  earth  to  eat,  or 
hone  meal.  2  Iu  your  locality  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls  would  probably  be  the  most 
satisfactory  ;  but  if  eggs  only  are  desired, 
White  Legborus  would  be  preferable,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  will  rear  good  chickens  aud  make 
fine  fowls;  the  others  will  only  produce  eggs. 

5.  B.  II . ,  Sprin  y  H  ill,  Pa.— 1.  W  here  can  I  get 
reliable  information  about  the  land  grants 
forfeited  by  railroads,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Rural  of  Feb  0.  especially  those  forfeited  by 
the  Texas  Pacific?  2.  What  kiud  of  peas 


should  lie  sown  for  hogs,  and  where  can  they 
be  obtained? 

Ans. — 1.  Before  a  bill  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  becomes  a  law,  it  must  be  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  be  signed  by  the  President,  or 
passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  majoritv 
in  both  Houses.  The  bill  forfeiting  the  un¬ 
claimed  land  grants  of  the  Texas  Pacific  and 
some  other  Southern  railroads,  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  only, 
and  now  lies  in  the  Senate  awaiting  the  action 
of  that  body.  Tbe  lands  are  not  yet  forfeited 
therefore;  and  even  if  both  Houses  pafv=  the 
bill  and  it  receives  the  President's  signature, 
the  managers  of  the  Texas  Pacific  are  very 
likely  to  bring  the  case  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  it  may  remain 
for  years,  and  until  it.  is  decided  by  that  tri¬ 
bunal  no  clear  title  can  be  obtained  for  the 
land.  Information  about  the  location  of  the 
land  can  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office.  Washington,  D.  C. 
2-— Sow  the  Small  Canada  June  Pea  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre.  They  can  be 
obtained  of  any  seedsman 

T.  B  ,  Houston.  Texas. — 1.  How  do  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  thrive  in  Texas?  2.  Where  can 
I  get  Bronze  Turkeys,  and.  3,  Chinese  Geese? 
4.  A  six-year-old  cow  of  mine  dropped  a  calf 
when  three  years  old;  but  although  she  get- 
in  heat  every  month,  she  has  never  borne  a 
calf  since;  why? 

Ans  — 1.  A  few-  importations  of  Holsteius 
have  been  made  into  the  Lone  Star  State; 
but  the  result  his,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
onl  •  moderately  satisfactory.  Northern  cat¬ 
tle  imported  into  Texas  are  liable  to  become 
affected  with  Texas  fever,  unless  care  is  taken 
to  import  them  iu  the  beginning  of  Winter, 
after  frost,  and  to  keep  them  apart  from 
native  cattle  until  they  are  acclimated.  Even 
then  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  are 
likely  to  succumb  to  the  disease  or  the  changed 
conditions  of  life.  Holstein  cattle,  however, 
are  no  more  liable  to  these  mishaps  than  most 
other  breeds.  2.  R.  D.  Wylie,  Washington, 
Pa.;  D.  L.  Evans,  Jr..  Watsontown,  Pa.;  W. 
Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  3.  We  know 
of  no  one  owning  Chinese  geese.  4.  See 
answer  to  W.  H.  C.,  Decatur,  Texas,  in  tbe 
Supplement  of  March  15. 

C.  G„  West  Oneonta,  X.  T.— L  What  is  the 
Dewberry?  Is  it  hardy  and  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing?  2.  I  have  a  small  pond  hole,  which  has  a 
soil  of  black  muck,  which  is  very  fertile.  I 
can  drain  and  flood  it  very  easily;  ivould  it 
be  a  good  place  iu  which  to  grow  cranber¬ 
ries,  and  if  so,  how  should  I  prepare  the  soil, 
etc?  3.  My  rutabagas  rotted  very  badly  tin's 
Fall,  the  rot  commencing  at  the  crown  and 
progressing  down  into  the  center  of  the  tur¬ 
nip.  The  trouble  is  quite  general  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  What  is  it  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Dewberry  is  a  low  black¬ 
berry,  that  grows  in  rocky  and  sandy  soils. 
It  is  botanically  known  as  Rubus  Canadensis. 
We  have  known  cases  in  which  this  berrv  has 
been  successfully  cultivated.  By  good  culti¬ 
vation  the  yield  may  be  greatly  increased  over 
that  of  plants  growing  in  uncultivated  fields. 

2.  For  full  information  upon  cranberry  cul¬ 
ture  see  tbe  Rural  for  December  1.  1883.  3. 
We  should  think  the  rutabagas  must  have 
been  frozen  too  much.  They  are  sometimes, 
however,  attacked  with  a  rust  or  rot  on  the 
leaves,  that  works  down  the  stalk  into  the  root. 

G.  K.  P.,  IUnggold,  Ga.—\.  Can  I  set  two- 
year-old  peach  stocks  in  the  orchard  and  top- 
graft  them  two  feet  from  the  ground?  2 
Would  sulphuric  acid  decompose  a  compost 
of  stable  manure  and  leaf  mold  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  young  peach  trees  can  be  set  in 
orchard  and  grafted  as  proposed,  but  the  op¬ 
eration  is  rarely  satisfactory,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  never  practiced  by  experienced 
growers.  If  used  at  all,  it  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  bud  these  trees  in  the  limbs  after  setting 
them  in  the  orchard  aud  cutting  them  in  pret¬ 
ty  strongly.  2.  Ashes  unleached  would  be 
better  than  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose 
proposed,  and  would  add  more  to  the  value 
of  the  compost.  Iu  order  to  make  such  a 
compost  decay  quickly,  it  should  be  wet  thor¬ 
oughly  with  hot  water,  trodden  hard,  aud 
the  pile  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
loam. 

L.  H.,  Anderson,  Kan.—I.  Would  buffalo 
bones  that  have  been  lying  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  ten  yeai-s  or  more,  be  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  to  trees  and  grape-vines  ?  2  Should 
the  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  be  sow  n  in 
the  Spring  or  Fall?  3.  Is  the  Phoenix  Fruit  * 
Invigorator  what  It  claims  to  be?  4.  Would 
pears  do  well  here— on  the  verge  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska?  5.  If  hickory  nuts  and  chestnuts 
are  planted  this  Spring,  will  they  germinate? 

Ans.— 1.  A  capital  thing.  Break  them 
quite  flue  with  a  sledge  or  old  ax  and  use  them 
freely.  3,  Fall.  3  It  is  a  humbug.  See  Eve- 
Opener  in  last  week's  Rural.  4  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  says  the  following 
pears  will  do  well  in  both  Nebraska  and  Kan¬ 
sas:  Howell.  Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey,  Osband’s  Summer,  Rostiezer,  Seckel  and 
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Tyson.  5.  We  hardly  think  they  will.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  unless  they  hare  been  kept  moist 
all  Winter.  Neither  will  germinate  after  it 
has  once  dried,  even  though  only  partially. 

C.  H.  A,  Polo,  111  —  1.  What  is  a  succession  of 
select  fruits  adapted  to  Southeastern  Kansas, 
to  include  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  small 
fruits?  2.  Are  there  any  firms  in  the  West 
that  manufacture  centrifugal  cream-separa  - 
ters  adapted  to  a  small  dairy  of  10  to  12  cows? 

ANS.— 1.  Summer  apples:  Early  Harvest, 
Red  Astrachan  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 
Autumn:  Maiden’s  Blush  and  ltambo.  Win¬ 
ter:  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Niekajack,  Rawlfc’s 
Genet,  Wiuesap,  White  Winter  Pearmaiu. 
Peaches:  Hale’s  Early,  Early  Crawford,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Heath  Cling,  and  Sal  way.  Pears: 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Duchesse 
d’Angouhime,  and  Lawreuce.  Black  Rasp¬ 
berry:  Gregg.  Strawberry:  Wilson.  Red 
Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Blackberry:  Snyder. 
2.  Go  a  little  slow  on  centrifugal  creamers,  to 
mn  one  requires  a  steam  engine,  and  that 
won’t  pay  with  10  or  12  cows. 

M.  L.  IP.  Fredericksburg,  Pd.— 1.  Where 
are  several  trustworthy  hog  and  poultry 
breeders?  2  Where  can  I  get  a  cheap  book 
on  swine  and  poultry?  3.  What  grapes  are 
best  for  family  use  in  a  small  garden? 

Ans.— 1.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Ben¬ 
son,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 

A.  M.  Fulford,  Bellair,  Md.  2.  Jennings’s 
Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry,  §1.75.  The 
following  are  good  works:  Lewis’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Poultry  Book,  $1.60;  Corbett’s  Poultry 
Yard  and  Market,  75  cents;  Saunder’s  Domes¬ 
tic  Poultry,  75  cents;  Wright’s  Practical 
Poultry’  Keeper,  §2;  Cobum’s  Swine  Hus¬ 
bandry,  $1,75;  Harrison  the  Pig,  $1.50;  Rea- 
sor  on  the  Hog,  $1.50;  Sidney  on  the  Pig,  50 
cents;  Youattand  Martiu  on  the  Hog,  $1.  All 
of  these  can  be  got  from  the  American  News 
Company,  Chambers  Street.  N.  Y.  3.  Wor¬ 
den,  Concord,  Delaware,  Catawba,  Duchess. 

Q.  B.  McM.,  Crookston,  Minn.— The  drop¬ 
pings  of  an  ox  are  hard  and  round,  and  he 
shows  a  disgust  for  food,  and  for  the  last  few 
days  he  has  refused  to  drink,  and  has  eaten 
nothing  but  a  little  hay.  He  has  not  chewed 
the  cud  for  some  time.  A  dose  of  salts  soft¬ 
ened  the  dung;  but  the  effect  was  not  lasting. 
What  ails  him? 

Ans.— The  ox  is  suffering  from  indigestion. 
No  doubt  had  you  repented  the  dose  of  salts 
once  or  even  twice,  a  cure  might  have  been 
effected.  In  giving  medicine  of  this  kind, 
the  effect  should  always  be  watched,  and  the 
dose  be  repeated  in  24,  hours,  if  it  has  not  had 
the  expected  result.  We  would  now  try  a 
dose  of  oil  (one  quart  of  linseed  oil!,  which  is 
the  best  purgative  in  case  of  suspension  of 
rumination,  as  it  soothes  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  as  well  as  expels  the 
offending  matter  in  the  bowels. 

J.  B.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. — 1.  Should  the 
Rural  wheat  and  rye  be  sown  this  Spring  or 
next  Fall?  Some  say  old  rye  will  not  grow. 
2.  Which  is  the  better  work  on  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  fruits,  Saunder’s  or  Lintner’s?  3 
Will  the  Acme  Harrow  stir  the  top  soil  of  an 
old  unproductive  orchard,  three  inches  deep 
so  as  to  kill  the  weeds  by  going  over  it  repeat¬ 
edly?  4.  Would  grafting  pear  trees  tw.ce, 
be  equivalent  to  what  nurserymen  call  double 
working? 

ANS.  — 1.  Not  until  Fall.  This  seed  will  grow. 
2.  Saunder’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits  ($3) 
is  the  more  complete  work.  It  can  be  got 
from  of  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Lintner’s  Report  is  an  excellent  work, 
and  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Lintner  being  the  State 
Entomologist.  3.  Nothing  better.  4.  It  is 
the  same.  7Z 

W.  H.  P.,  Tilberry,  Canada. — 1.  Are  the 
Black  and  Russian  Barleys  identical?  Where 
can  the  Russian  Barley  be  obtained?  2.  W ould 
it  be  practical  to  sow  a  green  cr.jp  after  wheat, 
to  be  plowed  down  late  in  the  Fall  for  oats  or 
barley  in  the  Spring.  3.  Would  the  following 
be  a  good  rotation — viz.,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover,  wheat,  barley,  and  hay?  4.  Will  leach¬ 
ed  ashes  be  good  for  sorghum?; 
i  ,|Ans. — 1  No.  Russian  Barley  is  the  same  as 
Mensury  or  Manshury,  which  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Rural.  2.  Yes,  if  the  wheat  is 
got  off  in  June  or  early  in  July,  rye  will 
make  a  good  greeu  crop  to  plow  down  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  3.  Yes;  potatoes  would  be  better  in 
place  of  the  oats  and  the  second  wheat.  It  is 
not  bjst  to  have  two  small  grain  crops  follow 
each  other.  4.  Yes. 

S.  E.  T.,  Beatrice ,  Neb.—l.  What  is  an  easy 
way  to  calculate  corn  iu  the  crib?  2,  Which 
method  will  produce  best  results  with  small 
grain— broadcasting  or  drilliug? 

Ans.—  1.  Multiply  length,  width  and  bight 
of  crib  in  feet,  together;  multiply  this  sum  by 
eight,  and  point  off  the  right-hand  figure  of 
product;  this  will  give  you  the  number  of 
“struck”  bushels  in  the  crib  correctly  within 
1-233  of  a  bushel;  but  in  measuring  corn  iu 


the  ear  the  measure  is  heaped,  giving  about 
one-fourth  more  than  “struck”  measure;  so  to 
get  the  number  of  heaped  bushels,  multiply 
the  answer  by  eight,  and  again  point  off 
another  right  baud  figure,  or  multiply  by  four 
and  divide  by  five,  blit  the  first  method  is 
the  easier.  2.  It  was  formerly  thought  iu  the 
West  that  broadcasting  gave- the  best  results, 
but  now  we  think  ail  concede  that  drilling  is 
best. 

D.  W.  A .,  Parkwood ,  Pa. — 1.  My  five-year- 
old  Concord  Grapes  turned  yellow  in  parts, 
last  season,  grew  but  little,  and  bore  little 
fruit.  The  vines  were  planted  seven  by  seven 
feet  apart.  The  ground  is  high  and  moder¬ 
ately  rich.  1  sowed,  last  Fall  40  bushels  of 
slaked  lime  on  about  three  quarters  of  an 
acre;  what  other  treatment  should  they  re¬ 
ceive?  2.  What  are  the  best  grapes  for  Win¬ 
ter  keeping  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Are  they  not  rather  too  close  to¬ 
gether?  We  would  advise  you  to  sow  potash 
(wood  ashes  or  commercial  fertilizer)  liber¬ 
ally,  and  raw  bone  flour.  Scratch  it  in  and 
do  not  cultivate  deep.  2.  The  Vergennes  and 
Jefferson  are  among  the  best  of  keepers. 

B.  B  ,  Fanningdale.,  lit. — Last  year  I  ap¬ 
plied  a  mixture  composed  of  one  bucket  of 
whitewash,  one  pint  of  coal-tar,  and  one  pint 
of  soft-soap  to  my  trees  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  rabbits,  mice  and  borers,  but  it  seemed  to 
injure  the  trees.  Is  there  any  harmless  wash 
that  will  answer  the  purpose? 

Ans  —All  tars  are  injurious  to  trees.  Make 
a  wash  of  sweet  milk  and  dirty  soap  (whale-oil 
soap  is  the  best),  and  when  ready  to  apply,  stir 
in  sufficient  water-lime  to  make  a  good, 
thick  whitewash.  The  milk  and  lime  will 
form  a  stone-like  covering  that  will  last  a  long 
time,  and  neither  rabbits,  bore  re,  nor  mice, 
will  touch  the  trees  while  it  remains  on  them. 

E.  H.  11.,  Princeton,  Jnd. — 1.  How  can  I 
get  rid  of  Quack  Grass?  2.  Where  can  I  get 
the  new  rhubarb,  Paragon  ?  3.  Are  the  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures  all  flower  seeds?  4.  How  should 
they  be  planted? 

Ans. — 1.  Plant  corn  and  keep  it  thoroughly 
cultivated.  Cultivate  shallow  during  the 
greatest  heat  and  drought  of  Summer.  2.  It 
is  not  offered  in  any  Western  catalogue. 

!  Peter  Henderson  and  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  of 
!  New  York,  sell  it.  3,  All  flower  seeds,  many 
I  of  them  common ,  some  exceedingly  choice. 

|  Take  good  care  of  them.  4  Sow  iu  hot-bed, 
cold  frame,  or  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  transplant. 

“  Uber,"  Falls  Church,  Vo— 1.  Is  there  a 
better  red  raspberry  than  the  Horstiue?  2. 
Which  two  black  raspberries,  one  early  and 
one  medium  or  late,  are  desirable?  3.  How 
do  the  newer  blackberries  compare  with  the 
Dorchester  early  and  the  Lawton,  omitting 
the  Kitta tinny  on  account  of  its  rusting? 

Ans.— t.  Yes,  the  Turner,  Clarke,  and 
Brinekle’s  Orange  are  better  in  quality.  We 
,  don’t  suppose  ail}'  of  them  will  do  well  in  Vir- 
J  ginia.  2.  Souhegau  for  early,  Gregg  for  late. 

,  3.  The  Taylor,  Snyder,  and  Agawam  bear 
smaller  berries  of  about  the  same  quality. 
They  are  more  prolific. 

"A  Subscriber,'"  Glude  Springs,  Va. — 1.  Who 
has  Phoenix  fowls  for  sale?  2.  "Why  do  sows 
eat  their  pigs,  and  what  will  prevent  them? 
Mine  ate  five,  three  days  after  dropping  seven. 

Ans.— 1.  They  are  not  yet  for  sale  at  any 
price  in  the  United  States.  2.  The  trouble 
was  the  sow  had  been  kept  too  much  on  con¬ 
centrated  foods, and  was  constipated  and  fever¬ 
ish.  All  animals  in  young  should  be  fed  for 
two  weeks  before  yeaning  time  liberally  on 
potatoes,  mangels,  carrots  or  some  other  suc¬ 
culent  food,  to  relax  the  system  and  cool  the 
blood.  Had  you  done  so  your  pigs  would  be 
living. 

H.  L.  P.  C.,  Utica,  Dak.—  Would  the  spring- 
tooth  harrow  be  good  on  a  light,  sandy  loam, 
which  is  rather  stony?  Will  it  cultivate  pota¬ 
toes? 

Ans.— We  spoke  of  sulky  spring-tooth  har¬ 
rows.  We  do  not  so  much  like  the  floatiug. 
In  order  to  finish  land,  there  is  no  narrow  we 
so  much  value  as  the  inclined-tooth.  The 
spring  tooth  does  good  work  in  mellowiug  the 
soil  and  in  covering.  We  should  not  use  it 
for  cultivating  potatoes,  though  by  removing 
two  teeth  it  is  good  for  corn.  Send  for  the 
circulars  of  firms  advertising  in  the  R.  N-Y. 
and  compare. 

A.  C,,  Beeville,  Tams.— What  are  the  best 
books  and  papers  on  the  general  management 
of  poultry  ? 

Ans.— “Lewis's  Practical  Poultry  Book,” 
price  $150;  “Wright’s  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper,”  price  $2;  to  be  obtained  of  the 
American  News  Company,  New  York  City. 
The  Poultry  World,  issued  monthly,  price 
$1.25;  the  American  Poultry  Yurd,  weekly, 
price  $1.50.  Both  are  published  by  H.  H. 
Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

C.  H.  II.,  Castile,  N.  F.— Can  Rock  or  Su¬ 
gar  Maple  timber  be  used  for  any  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  fuel? 

Ans. — As  fuel  the  Sugar  Maple  ranks  next 


to  hickory.  The  wood  is  bard  and  heavy ,  but 
not  dui  able  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It 
is  fine-grained,  however,  aud  has  a  silky  lustre 
when  polished,  and  it  is  therefore  employed  iu 
cabinet  work.  It  is  also  used  in  the  gearing 
of  mills,  for  lasts,  buckets,  tubs,  and  other 
household  articles,  aud  in  naval  architecture. 
The  varieties  known  a.s  Birds  eye  aud  Curled 
Maple  are  highly  valued  for  making  veneers. 

N.  S.  K.,  Waterrille ,  Minn.— What  is  a 
good  book  about  farming,  and  another  about 
veterinary  matters? 

Ans. — The  Homo  and  Farm  Manual,  by 
Jonathan  Periam,  $5;  published  by  N.  D. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  1,105  Olive  Street.  St. 
Louis;  and  Farming  for  Profit,  by  John  E. 
Reed,  *3.50,  published  by  J.  C.  McCurdy, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  are  both  worth 
the  price  for  the  information  they  give  about 
farming.  Law’s  Fanners’  Veterinary  Ad¬ 
viser.  $3,  is  an  excellent  work,  which  can  be 
got  through  the  American  News  Company. 

H.  H.,  Morris ,  _V.  Y.—i.  A  tree  agent  is 
selling  dewberries  at  $2.50  a  pair;  is  he  a 
fraud?  2.  How  should  hen  manure  be  treated 
to  produce  the  best  results?  3.  Is  Alfalfa  a 
profitable  crop  in  Central  New  York? 

Ans. — 1.  See  Eye-Opener  in  last  week’s  R.U- 
ral.  2.  See  elsewhere  in  this  Supplement  3. 
Alfalfa  will  only  succeed  on  a  light,  deep,  dry 
soil,  and  then  it  takes  it  a  long  time  to  get 
established.  It  is  not  nearly  so  good  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  as  Red  Clover. 

\Y.  C.  H.,  Walker,  N.  Y—  A  choice  grape¬ 
vine  planted  last  Spring  has  three  feet  of 
wood.  I  want  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Would  the  Rural  advise  layering  the 
vine,  or  cutting  to  the  first  bud,  and  then 
grafting  ou  four-year-old  Champion  vines. 
The  vine  contains  14  buds,  and  is  covered  with 
earth. 

ANS. — We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
make  cuttings  of  the  eyes  and  strike  them. 
Grafting  is  uncertain. 

R.  W.  M. ,  White.  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.— 
Which  of  the  spring-tooth  harrows  is  best  for 
newly-cleared,  rooty  ground? 

Ans. — We  would  advise  you  to  send  to  all 
who  advertise  in  the  Rural  for  their  circu¬ 
lars,  telling  them  where  you  saw  their  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  otudy  up  the  matter.  All  have 
poiuts  of  superiority,  and  the  poorest  is  much 
better  than  those  old  harrows,  aud  the  study 
of  the  matter  will  give  you  many  good  ideas. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — I.  In  an  article  on 
grafting  the  grape,  we  are  told  to  use  no  wax. 
W  ould  waxed  cloth  be  objectionable?  Would 
moistened  corn  husks  be  good?  2.  How  cau  I 
get  fruit  soonest  from  a  cutting? 

Ans.— 1.  Corn  husks  are  good,  only  bind 
tightly.  There  is  no  objection  to  using  waxed 
cloth,  if  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  wax  is 
used,  2.  By  grafting  on  an  old,  well -rooted 
vine.  This  should  insure  fruit  the  second  year. 

D.  T.  G  ,  Steele  City,  Neb.—l.  Are  corn  cob 
ashes  good  to  make  soap?  2.  Will  Downing’s 
Mulberry  prove  hardy  here?  3.  What  is  a 
plan  of  a  good  hog-pen? 

Ans.— 1.  Undoubtedly.  2  It  is  hardy  in 
Saratoga  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  43  degrees  north  latitude; 
but  whether  it  could  withstand  the  blizzards 
that  sometimes  sweep  over  your  section,  we 
caunot  tell.  3,  Iu  a  short  time  the  Rural 
will  give  illustrations  of  an  excellent  one. 

IF.  A.  I)  ,  Aurora,  W.  Va. — How  should  the 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  be  planted? 

Ans.— It  is  better  to  soak  the  seeds  24  hours 
iu  water  heated  as  hot  as  the  hand  cau  bear 
from  time  to  time,  and  plant  them  iu  pots  of 
loamy  soil.  These  pots  maj  be  plunged  in  the 
soil  to  be  taken  into  the  house  next  Fall.  If  you 
like,  the  seeds  after  being  soaked  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  young 
plants  protected  with  straw  next  Winter. 

F.  E.  M.,  Wood  Co.,  O.— For  four  years  my 
currants  have  blighted;  what  will  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  mishap? 

Ans.— We  know  something  of  the  soil  of 
Wood  County,  Ohio,  aud  we  think  it  lacks 
potash,  and  if  wood  ashes  are  used  pretty 
freely,  and  a  mulch  of  chip  manure  or  rotted 
straw  is  put  around  the  currant  bushes,  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble  with  the  blight. 

./,  M.,  Huntroon,  Canada. — 1.  Where  cau  I 
obtain  seeds  of  Blue  Spruce,  Magnolias,  Bar¬ 
berry,  Yellow-Wood  and  Umbrella  Tine?  2. 
Can  the  Rural  furnish  seeds  of  the  Niagara 
Grape? 

Ans. — 1.  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  aud  Thorburn  &  Co  ,  15  John  Street,  New 
York,  furnish  such  seeds.  2.  We  have  noseeds 
of  the  Niagara. 

C.  B.  O.,  Providence,  11.  I. — Will  it  be  safe 
to  put  raw  linseed  oil  on  the  small  branches 
as  well  as  on  the  trunks  of  dwarf  pear  trees? 

Ans.— We  retilly  cannot  recommend  the 
use  of  oil  on  trees  at  all.  The  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  sprayed  on  the  trees,  will  prove  as  effi¬ 
cient  in  destroying  insects,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  from  its  use. 

W.  J.,  West  Salem,  Wis. — What  is  corn 
spurrey  ? 

Ans.— Corn  spurrey  is  a  weed  found  grow¬ 


ing  in  grain-fields,  to  a  bight  of  a  foot  or  so, 
which  bears  several  thread-shaped  leaves  iu 
whorls,  terminating  jp  a  panicle  of  white 
flowers.  In  Europe  it  is  cultivated  as  a  forage 
plant,  sheep  being  fond  of  it. 

W.  IT.  H.,  Wheaton,  III — What  is  a  remedy 
for  the  May  Beetle  which  destroys  the  foliage 
of  my  Hard  Maples? 

Ans.— We  have  beeches  the  foliage  of 
which  is  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  For  two 
seasons  we  have  dusted  the  leaves,  late  iu 
the  evening  or  early  morning,  with  plaster 
aud  Paris-green  mixed  as  for  potatoes. 

E.  II  K ,  Bismarck,  Dak.—  Will  different 
varieties  of  oats,  wheat  or  peas  “  mix,”  if 
grown  side  by  side? 

Ans.— Oats  will  not— cannot  mix;  neither 
will  or  can  wheat.  As  to  peas,  there  inay  be 
some  doubt.  We  do  not  think  they  will  mix. 
The  corn  inquiries  have  been  answered  under 
Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

IF.  M.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.— 1.  Which  is  the 
better  fertilizer,  ground  or  disolved  bone?  2. 
Do  bone  and  unleached  ashes  make  a  “com¬ 
plete”  fertilizer?  3.  Is  the  firm  of  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.  trustworthy? 

Ans.— 1.  Dissolved  bone  is  quicker  in  its 
effects.  2.  Yes,  though  not  in  the  desired 
quantities.  3.  Yes. 

D.  P.  N,,  Castile,  N.  F.— 1.  What  is  the 
address  of  a  reliable  seedsman  in  Kentucky? 

2.  What  kind  of  peas  is  the  best  to  sow  with 
oats  for  stock  food? 

Ans. — 1.  McGill  &  Truman,  also  Watts  & 
Davis,  Louisville,  deal  in  seeds  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  2.  The  Canada  June  Pea. 

E.  M.  C.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  F.— In  wbat  respect 
is  dissolved  bone  different  from  ground  bone? 

Ans. — Dissolved  bone  ismore  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food,  while  ground  bone,  like 
stable  manure,  is  more  slowly  decomposed 
aud  dissolved,  and  therefore  its  effects  are 
more  lasting,  though  less  marked. 

J.  W  ,  Darby,  Pa.—  Can  the  chestnut  tree  be 
grafted?  The  nuts  on  mine  are  bitter,  ard  I 
wish  to  graft  the  tree. 

Ans. — Yes,  the  chestnut  may  be  grafted. 
Graft  as  you  would  any  other  kind  of  tree.  Al¬ 
though  not  as  easily  grafted  as  the  apple,  etc., 
the  principle  is  the  same. 

E.  L.  D. ,  West  Andorer,  Ohio. — Would 
three  barrels  of  coarse  salt  per  acre,  sowed 
broadcast  aud  dragged  iu  in  the  Spring  after 
plowing,  be  injurious  to  corn  or  potatoes? 

Ans. — No,  it  will  not  hurt  either;  and  we 
doubt  if  it  will  do  any  good.  Try  strips  with¬ 
out  salt. 

A.  S.,  Osseo,  Mich.— What  is  a  good  way  to 
fasten  wire  fence  to  trees  growing  along 
where  the  fence  is  to  be  built? 

Ans. — The  best  way  is  to  fasten  it  to  the 
trees  with  galvanized  fence  staples.  They 
will  not  rost.and  do  not  injure  the  trees  to  any 
extent.  But  it  is  a  poor  plan. 

II,  G.,  Lockport,  N.  F.— How  will  Russian 
Mulberry  answer  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud 
or  graft  other  sorts? 

Ans. — It  would  be  good,  but  wo  can’t  see 
why  any  one  should  use  it;  it  would  make 
their  tops  no  hardier. 

G.  G  R. ,  Reed's,  Mo. — Are  the  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  liable  to  rust? 

Ans. — We  very  much  doubt  whether  there 
are  any  rust-proof  oats,  in  seasons  and  loca¬ 
tions  provocative  of  rust. 

M.  H.  IF.,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. — Is  the  World 
Manufacturing  Company,  122  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  which  advertises  an  .  $8  new 
American  Lever  Watch,  trustworthy. 

Ans. — Yes,  so  far  as  we  know. 

O.  D.  C.,  New  Britain,  Conn. — Where  can  I 
get  Southern  White  Corn  to  plant  for  fodder? 

Ans.— Of  any  seedsman  advertising  iu  the 
R.  N.-Y. 

G.  G.,  Arcade,  N.  Y.— What  is  a  good 
recipe  for  packing  eggs  in  Summer  for  Win¬ 
ter  use? 

Ans. — See  elsewhere  in  this  Supplement. 

Eleazer  Faunae,  Kingston,  Mass. — Where 
can  “blanketed”  Dutch  cows  be  bought  iu 
Massachusetts  or  New  York? 

Mr.  C.  S.  Cooper,  of  Sehraalenburgh,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  C. ,  advertises  eggs  of  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  He 
isreliaole.  Clins.  S.  Medary,  Little  Falls,  New 
Jersey,  advertises  German  carp.  The  Albion 
Manuf.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  and  P.  P.  Mast  & 
Co  ,  Springfield.  O.,  advertise  spring-tooth 
harrows  and  cultivators.  The  Field  Force- 
pump  Co.  advertise  force-pumps.  The  Higga- 
num  Mfg.  Co.  advertise  the  Matthews’  Seed 
Drill,  and  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co  the  Planet,  Jr., 
hand  cultivator.  Cotswold  and  South-Down 
sheep  and  lambs  are  advertised  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  L’u  The  Sunrise 
Potato  is  offered  by  Price  &  Knickerbocker, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  the  Pride  of  the  North  Corn, 
by  Hiram  Sibley  iSr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
Wiard  Plow  Co  ,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  an  automatic 
hand  corn  and  bean  planter.  The  above  iu 
answer  to  many  inquiries. 
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RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY.— NO.  IV. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
AND  THE  SHAMBLES.. 


J.  N.  MUNCEY. 


After  having  studied  practically  the  Na¬ 
tives,  Short-horns,  Devons  and  Jerseys,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  that  the  best 
cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the  shambles,  are  the 
Friesians,  improperly  named  Holsteins.  My 
reasons  for  thinking  so  are,  that  for  milk,  l  ut¬ 
ter,  cheese  and  beef  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
other  breeds.  Let  us  see  if  these  reasons  are 
well  founded. 

The  Natives  are  not  model  cattle;  they 
have  not  been  bred  for  any  special  purpose; 
they  have  been  in  the  care  of  average  farm¬ 
ers,  generally,  and  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  their  improvement,  either  for  milk 
or  beef.  Twenty-four  selected  Natives  owned 
by  I.  Muncey,  in  1878,  averaged  only  16 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  eight  months. 
From  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1880,  Miller  Harris  &  Co.  received  at 
their  creamery  2, 858, SI 6  pounds  of  milk  from 
about  900  Native  cows,  an  average  of  about 
2,620  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  eight  months. 
It  is  true,  these  figures  are  only  approximate; 
but  they  fairly  represent  the  writer’s  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  average  Native 
cows.  In  1879,  we  made  an  average  of  3-74 
pounds  of  butter  per  100  pouuds  of  milk,  from 
the  cows  of  I.  Muncey  before  mentioned. 

The  Devons  have  not  gained  extensive  noto¬ 
riety;  they  do  not  rank  for  beef  with  the 
Short-Horns  or  Hereford®,  and  as  for  milk, 
they  are  not  much  superior  to  either.  Prof. 
J.  P.  Sheldon  says:  “The  Devous are  not  cele¬ 
brated  for  giving  large  quantities  of  milk; 
but  their  milk  is  rich  in  quality.”  The  On¬ 
tario  Experiment  Report  gives  the  duratiou 
of  their  milkiBg  season  as  300  days,  and  the 
aunual  milk  yield  as  2,800  pounds,  aud  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  above  their  average. 

Jerseys  are  complained  of  by  investing 
farmers,  as  being  too  small,  not  averaging  in 
live  weight  more  than  700  to  800  pouuds,  aud 
as  really  worth  less  for  the  shambles  than 
Natives  or  any  others.  They  are  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  a  butter  breed;  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  produce  an  average  of  up¬ 
wards  of  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  The 
cheese  qualities  of  Jersey  milk  are,  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  some  experiments,  put  down  as  very 
doubtful,  and  in  England  they  are  not  much 
used  as  daii-y  cows. 

The  Ayrshires  are  superior  to  the  Jerseys 
for  cheese,  milk,  butter  and  beef,  and  if  the 
average  farmer  were  compelled  to  select  be¬ 
tween  these  two  breeds,  hu  would  make  the 
•  most  money  by  choosing  the  former.  The 
Ontario  Experiment  Report  gives  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  milking  season  as  210  days,  aud 
the  annual  milk  yield  as  5,350  pounds. 

Short-horns  and  Herefords  are  in  close  com¬ 
petition  as  the  leading  beef  breeds  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  is  iu  beef  production  that  they  are)  well 
known  to  excel.  But  the  dairy  interest,  how 
is  this  to  be  kept  up  by  the  extensive  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  cattle  into  dairy  districts  ?  L. 
S.  Cofllu,  an  emiueut  breeder  of  Short-horn 
cattle,  and  a  man  of  great  observation,  said, 
at  the  last  annual  session  of  the  Short-horn 
Breeders'  Association,  held  at  Ames,  la., 
“The  improvement  of  the  Shorthorns  for 
dairy  purposes  is  now  becoming  an  important 
question.”  I  have  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
heard  repeated  complaints,  made  by  owners  of 
these  cattle,  of  their  inferiority  as  milk  era. 
The  Ontario  Experiment  Report  gives  the 
duration  of  their  milkiug  season  as  170  days, 
and  the  annual  milk  yield  as  3,550  pounds. 

With  these  necessarily  brief  reviews  of  the 
other  prominent  breeds,  we  now  come  to  a 
more  elaborate  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  Friesiun  cattle!  This  is  important  for  the 
reason  that  very  few  experimental  reports  iu 
this  country  contain  records  of  their  produc¬ 
tion. 

THRIU  MILK  RECORD. 

in  the  published  reports  of  breeders,  I  find 
an  average,  from  86  cows,  of  82.3  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  for  277  days;  aud  l’rotn  298  cows, 
an  uverage  of  27,3  pounds  per  day  for  339 
days.  Twenty-two  Friesian  cows,  reported  by 
Prof.  Lehman,  of  the  Agricultural  Academy 
of  EUlina,  averaged  10,000  pounds;  and  190 
averaged  9,374  pounds  in  865  days.  “Durk- 
je,”  on  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Farm,  gave 
8,451  pounds  iu  865  dajs,  or  8.45  turns  her 
live  weight.  “Metje"  gave  7,813  pouuds 
u  294  days.  The  average  aunual  yield  of 


I  five  was  8.2  times  their  average  weight  of 
969  pounds.  During  the  Summer  months 
those  on  the  College  Farm  received  no  feed 
except  good  pasture. 

PER  CENT.  OF  CREAM. 

H.  C.  Hoffman,  iu  the  National  Live  Stock 
Journal,  gives  the  average  of  10  cows  for  8 
mouths  as  13  4  per  ceut,.  *  ‘Jessica,”  a  cow  on 
the  College  Farm,  calved  Dec.  28,  1882,  and 
in  Jan.  following  gave  14.38  to  16.8  per  cent, 
of  cream.  Other  tests  have  shown  11  to  13 
per  cent,  for  these  young  cows.  I  have  found 
by  making  many  tests  in  the  creamery,  iu 
Jesup,  Iowa,  an  average  from  Native  cows  of 
about  11  to  13  per  cent,  of  cream. 

PER  CENT.  OF  BUTTER. 

Authorities  differ  somewhat  on  this  point. 
In  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  for  1865  is  an 
account  of  experiments  in  cattle  feeding,  etc., 
of  15  different  breeds,  on  the  estate  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemburg,  at  Weiden.  These  ex¬ 
periments  show  the  average  yield  to  be  2.72 
pounds  of  butter  and  9.6  pounds  of  cheese  per 
100  pounds  of  milk.  J.  Van  der  Breggen  Az, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  largest  land-owner  and 
cheese-maker  in  Scotland  (?— Eds.),  reportedl  1 
tests  made  in  1877,  ’7.8,  ’80,  and  ’81,  in  which  he 
found  that  it  required  au  average  of  30  litres 
of  milk  to  make  one  kilogramme  of  butter;  this 
is  8.47  pounds  of  butter  to  the  100  pounds  of 
milk. 

“Jessica,”  on  the  Iowa  College  Farm,  gave 
8.68  pounds  of  butter  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 
"Metje”  gave  iu  March,  1S83,  when  milk  con¬ 
tained  2.48  per  cent,  fat,  by  analysts,  one  pound 
eight  ounces  of  butter  from  47  pounds  91.d 
ounces  of  milk.  This  is  3.52  per  cent,  of  but¬ 
ter.  A  great  many  other  butter  records,  as 
published  by  Smiths  and  Powell,  Wales,  Carey 
R.  Smith,  the  Unadilla  V,  S.  B.  A.,  and  others, 
surpass  those  already  given. 

QUALITY  OF  BUTTER. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  butter 
made  from  Friesians  is  inferior  to  that  of  other 
breeds.  I  have  no  exact  data  at  my  command 
to  disprove  this  notion.  I  think,  however, 
from  testing  the  butter  of  the  Jersey  and 
Friesian  breeds,  made,  it  is  true,  under  diffe¬ 
rent  conditions,  that  the  assumption  is  wholly 
unwarranted.  Smiths  and  Powell  are  said  to 
have  exhibited  butter  from  their  herd  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  butter,  and  received  first 
premium.  What  other  breeds  were  repre¬ 
sented  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  differences  iu  quality  of  butter 
would  exist  if  the  cows  received  the  same  qua¬ 
lity  aud  kind  of  food,  the  milk  being  set  in 
water  at  the  same  temperature,  skimmed, 
acidified,  churned,  salted,  and  worked  alike, 
I  think  it  would  severely  test  experts  to  tell 
the  difference. 

GROWTH  OF  FRIESIAN  CALVES. 

The  general  impression  among  uninformed 
farmers  is  that  the  Short-horn  calves  gain 
more  rapidly  than  almost  any  others.  Let  us 
see:  Omitting  the  tabulated  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  date  of  birth,  age,  and  weight,  I  give 
the  following,  compiled  from  the  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege  Farm  Experiments:  The  average  age  of 
nine  Friesian  calves  was  156^,  days ;  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  was  466 pounds.  The  average 
age  of  seveu  Short-horn  calves  was  282 
days;  the  average  weight  569  pounds.  Now 
if  you  allow  an  average  probable  gain  of  100 
pounds  for  76  days  by  the  Friesians,  the  weight 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  Short-horns.  All  of 
the  calves  here  mentioned  received  milk,  to¬ 
gether  with  what  bran,  corn  meal,  and  shell¬ 
ed  corn  they  would  eat.  Do  not  think  from 
these  valuable  figures  that  the  Friesians  are 
the  equals  of  Shortr horns  for  beef;  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  their  growth  does  not  continue 
as  long  aud  steadily. 

I  therefore  summarize  the  superior  points  of 
the  Friesian  cattle  as  follows:  They  weigh,  on 
au  average,  1,150  to  1,200  pounds:  give  seveu 
to  nine  times  their  weight  in  milk  per  season ; 
give  milk  of  an  average  per  cent,  of  butter 
ami  above  the  average  iu  cheese  qualities, 
aud  continue  in  milk  an  average  of  300  days. 
Their  grades  are  not  iuferior  in  size  or  milk¬ 
ing  qualities  to  those  of  the  other  breeds. 

The  follow  ing  calculations,  based  on  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  William  Brown,  of  the  Ontario 
Experiment  Farm,  aud  the  results  obtained 
by  Prof.  Lehman,  heretofore  referred  to,  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  spurriug  farmers  od  to 
improve  their  stock.  Assume  that  Brown’s 
Jerseys  yielded  five,  aud  Lehman’s  Friesians 
three-and-a-half  per  cent,  of  butter:  assume 
also  the  value  of  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  to 
lie,  hs  shown  by  the  experiment,  20  cents  per 
100  pounds,  we  have 

JERSEY l 

•.’,500  pounds  of  milk,  yielding  125  pouuds  of  but¬ 
ter,  at  25  cents  per  pound . $81.25 

2,875  pouuds  of  sklm-uillk  aud  buttermilk,  at  20 

cents  per  tUO  pouuds .  4.75 

Total . $S6.00 

FRIESIAN: 

9,874  pounds  of  milk,  yielding  828  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  at  25  cents  per  pound . $82.00 

9,046  pouuds  of  sklm-milk  and  buttermilk,  at  20 

cents  per  100  pounds .  .  18.09 

Total . $100.09 


AYRSHIRE: 

5,250  pounds  of  milk,  yielding  188 pounds  of  but¬ 


ter,  at  25  cents  per  pound . $45.75 

5,067  pounds  of  sklm-tnllk  and  buttermilk,  at  20 

cents  per  100  pounds . .  10,18 


Total . $55.88 


Lest  I  be  severely  criticised  for  not.  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  feed  necessary  to 
make  the  milk,  and  in  the  absence  of  reliable 
experiments  at  home,  I  base  the  following 
calculations  on  the  invaluable  experiments 
in  cattle-feeding  on  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
burg’s  estate  at  Weiden,  as  found  in  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Report  for  1865: 


FRIESIAN: 

6,548  pounds  of  milk,  yielding  178.1  pounds 

of  butter,  at  25  cents  per  pound  . .  $44.52 

6,870  pouuds  of  Hkiin  intlk  and  buttermilk, 

at  20  cents  per  100  pounds .  12.74 


$57.26 

12 IK  cwt,  equivalent  of  bay  at  $5  per  ton.. $30.31 

Balance .  $26.95 

CHANNEL  ISLANDERS: 

3.860  pounds  of  milk,  yielding  118.8  pounds 

of  butter,  at  25  cents .  $29.70 

3,712  pounds  of  sklm-mllk  and  buttermilk 

at  20  cents  per  100  pounds .  7.48 


83.9  cwt.  equivalent  of  bay,  at  $5  per  ton.  .$20.99 

Balance .  $16.21 

There  remains  then  a  difference  of  #10.74 


per  year  in  favor  of  the  large  cows,  according 
to  these  figures.  Aside  from  this,  the  Friesians 
may  be  sold  for  beef  at,  say,four  cents,  and  the 
Jerseys  at,  say,  three  cents  per  pound  after 
you  are  through  with  them  for  milk.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  uote  that  the  same  care  and 
attention,  aud  the  same  barn  room,  are  as 
necessary  for  one  as  for  another.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  difference  in  value  pound  for 
pound,  or  the  great  difference  in  the  weight 
of  carcass,  at  anv  given  age,  in  favor  of  the 
Friesian  over  the  Jersey  steers.  Individual 
cows  of  each  breed  referred  to  might  be  select¬ 
ed  far  excelling  others;  but  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  writer  to  give  only  a  fair  average 
of  all,  as  the  most  desirable  comparison. 

Ames,  la. 


Probably  there  is  no  other  single  way  in 
which  farmers  are  so  heavily  swindled  as  by 
signing  papers  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  their 
nature.  AE  sorts  of  tricks  are  practiced  by 
sharpers  to  mislead  their  victims  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Orders  for  large  quantities  of  goods 
are  often  secured  where  the  signers  think  they 
are  ordering  only  small  lots.  Orders  for  goods 
are  frequently  obtained  from  people  who  im¬ 
agine  they  are  signing  merely  agreements  to 
receive  the  articles  on  trial,  commission,  or 
even  gratis.  It  is  not  at  aU  uncommon  for 
people  to  sign  notes  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  signing  only  orders  for  goods, 
or  simple  agreements  to  receive  them.  Pa¬ 
pers  are  drawn  and  printed  with  the  special 
object  of  being  used  for  swindling  purposes. 
Some  of  them  are  so  ingeniously  worded  that, 
on  being  cut  either  across  or  up  and  down, 
one  part  of  a  sample  agreement  or  letter  be¬ 
comes  a  negotiable  note.  Others  are  speci¬ 
ally  prepared  so  that  when  folded,  apparently 
in  a  careless  manner,  the  signature  comes 
under  an  order,  instead  of  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  written;  or  under  a  note,  instead  of 
under  the  order  given.  Others  are  so  framed 
that  by  the  erasure  of  one  or  more  words  the 
meaDiug  is  entirely  altered. 

How  swindling  of  this  sort  is  practiced  is 
illustrated  in  a  letter  just  received  from  Cross 
Plains,  Wis.  The  writer  says:  “I  am  glad 
the  Rural  is  devoting  so  much  space  and 
attention  to  the  exposure  of  swindlers  and 
their  methods.  We  have  had  plenty  of  them 
here  of  late.  One  set,  who  represented  them¬ 
selves  as  the  agents  of  the  New  York  Paint 
aud  Roofing  Company,  having  utterly  failed 
to  sell  any  of  their  stuff,  or  to  get  anyone  to 
accept  an  agency  for  it,  begged  some  of  our 
people  to  take  some  of  it  for  uotbiug,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  would  use  it  on  old  roofs,  and 
tell  their  neighbors  about  it,  showing  them 
the  old  brooms  with  which  it  bad  been  put  ou 
aud  the  sticks  with  which  it  had  been  stirred. 
They  said  the  advertisement  obtained  in  this 
way  would  be  worth  several  hundred  dollars 
to  them  later  on  when  they  came  around  again 
to  sell  the  stuff.  ‘Just  give  us  your  mune  on 
this  card,’ said  the  gHb-tongued  rascals,  ‘and 
we  will  send  you  ten  gallons  free  of  cost. 
Well,  some  wrote  their  names  as  requested, 
while  others  refused  to  do  so.  These  were  the 
wise  ones;  for  very  soon  the  collecting  agent 
came  around  with  orders  of  the  most  binding 
sort  for  three  or  four  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  paint  and  roofing,  which  had  been  shipped, 
and  for  which  he  wanted  pay.  Such  a  tongue 
as  the  fellow  hud!  He  very  kindly  settled 
with  some  of  the  victims  by  agreeing  to  force 
upon  them  not  more  than  about  two-thirds  of 
the  stuff  they  had  not  ordered,  taking  there¬ 
for  their  notes  at  seven  per  cent,  or  their 
money  when  he  could  get  it.  Is  there  such  a 
company,  and  cau  notes  obtained  iu  this  way 
be  collected  i” 


There  is  a  concern  here  known  as  the  “  New 
York  Roofing  Company;”  but  it  is  not  “rated” 
by  the  commercial  agencies.  We  can  find  no 
trace,  however,  of  the  “New  York  Paint  and 
Roofing  Company.”  Negotiable  notes  in  “  in¬ 
nocent  hands,”  are  collectable,  however  they 
mav  have  been  obtained.  Usually  the  “  inno¬ 
cent”  parties  who  offer  for  collection  notes 
obtained  by  “  trick  and  device,”  are  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  the  swindlers;  bnt  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  In 
some  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  West, 
and  notably  in  Michigan,  public  sentiment  is 
against  the  legality  of  such  notes;  and  we 
have  read  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  juries 
decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants:  but  it  is 
far  safer  to  refuse  absolutely  to  sign  any 
paper  for  a  stranger  than  to  trust,  by  a  favor¬ 
able  verdict,  to  escape  the  results  of  foolish 
credulity. 

Scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country,  but  chiefly  in  large  cities,  are  men 
who  pretend  that  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  lend  large  or  small  sums  of  money  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  either  on  personal  security, 
Eke  a  fellow  in  Cincinnati,  or  on  mortgage  on 
real  estate,  like  a  fellow  in  this  city.  One  of 
the  means  by  which  these  sharpers  scoop  in  a 
good  deal  of  cash  without  ever  lending  a  dol¬ 
lar,  is  exemplified  by  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  New  York  “philanthropist.”  He  adver¬ 
tises  in  country  papers  and  through  the  mail 
that  he  is  ready  to  lend  any  desired  sum  to 
farmers  at,  say,  five  per  cent,  interest  on  se¬ 
curity  of  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  standing  of  the  appEcant  will, 
Eowever,  be  needed,  and  this  will  necessarily 
entail  expense.  Accordingly,  an  advance  of 
$15  a  day  must  be  made  by  the  applicant,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  traveling  and  research. 
If  the  money  is  advanced,  either  the  “capital¬ 
ist”  takes  a  pleasant  jaunt,  for  which  he  is 
weU  paid,  or  he  pockets  the  money.  In  either 
esse  the  result  to  the  appEcant  is  the  same — 
the  results  of  the  investigation  are  sure  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  consequently  the  loan 
cannot  be  made. 

Occasionally  the  “philanthropist”  is  really 
a  small  capitalist  who  wishes  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  at  usurious  rates  of  interest  under  the 
guise  of  lending  on  very  moderate  terms.  To 
effect  this  purpose  without  incurring  the  penal¬ 
ties  provided  by  the  usury  laws,  he  pEes  up  a 
number  of  preEminary  expenses,  and  often 
charges  a  bonus  in  addition,  so  that,  as  the 
loan  is  usually  made  for  only  one  year,  these 
preliminary  expenses,  added  to  the  low  inte¬ 
rest,  amount  to  a  sum  considerably  larger 
than  a  legitimate  rate  of  interest.  We  have 
tried  to  secure  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  “philanthropist”;  but  he  is  one  of  these 
men  whose  “modesty”  shrinks  from  pubhc 
notice.  He  Eves  away  up  in  the  thinly-settled 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  neighbors 
know  each  other's  standing;  but  none  of  his 
neighbors  suspect  him  of  being  a  capitalist,  or 
even  a  philanthropist,  althougu  they  say  he 
has  numerous  visitors,  whom  he  avoids  as  care¬ 
fully  as  he  did  our  reporter. 


GEMS  FROM  THE  PULPIT. 


Dr.  Hall — ‘  ‘God's  Power  and  Man’s  Duty.” 

The  servants  of  God  are  made  equal  to  the 
burdens  laid  upon  them.  If  you  have  been 
truly  brought  to  discipleship  you  will  always 
be  hungry  for  more  truth.  You  say  you  hear 
a  sermon  every  Sunday,  and  I  say  to  you, 
What  of  it?  What  have  you  gained?  Real 
healthy  appetite  does  not  lead  a  man  to  turn 
away  from  food  because  food  of  the  same  kind 
has  been  served  to  him  before.  No  man  can 
be  sure  that  he  is  not  iu  danger  of  morbid 
feeling  in  some  direction.  Divine  power  is 
always  ready  to  be  put  in  operation  if  we 
wEl  keep  the  channels  ready.  You  may 
take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  fiE  it  with  lines  of 
ciphers,  but  they  amount  to  nothing  tEl  you 
put  the  one  at  the  beginning.  Numbers  in  a 
church  are  idle  unless  the  spirit  of  God  leads 
them.  Ask  yourself  if  you  have  uot  beeu  living 
below  your  privEeges. 


Dr.  Newman.— “Ou  Slander.” 

God  has  fixed  a  great  responsibility  upon 
language.  One  of  the  greatest  sins  of  the  lips 
is  detraction— the  blasting  of  a  good  name. 
Men  have  toiled  and  died,  aud  they  must  stdl 
toil  and  die  to  leave  a  good  name.  W  hat  must 
be  the  depravity,  the  unspeakable  smaEness 
and  meanness  of  that  miserable  poltroon  who 
robs  a  fellow  being  of  bis  reputation!  When  at 
the  last  day  that  unpardonable  aud  heE-born 
poltroon  shaE  be  called  to  answer  for  his 
words,  Jehovah’s  eyes  shall  transfix  his  wretch¬ 
ed  soul,  aud  Jehovah  shall  say.  'Let  his  coro¬ 
nation  be  the  summit  of  torment.’ 

Mu.  Beecher. —“The  Christian  Life.” 

The  unwritten  realities  of  human  life  put  to 
.  shame  afi  that  literature  ever  indited.  We 
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waste  the  most,  precious  part  and  human  life, 
like  an  unstopped  vase  of  effervescent  and  per¬ 
ishing  quality,  exhales  and  throws  off  into  the 
absolute  and  the  eternal,  the  very  best  portions 
of  itself.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  knowl¬ 
edge  applied  to  disposition  and  to  conduct. 
That's  the  whole  of  it.  The  whole  genius  of 
the  Gospel  was  so  to  teach  moral  truths  as 
that  men  should  build  up  their  minds  and 
dispositions  on  it.  Whoever  commits  a  wrong, 
knowing  it  is  wrong,  and  on  purpose;  whoever 
neglects  a  duty,  knowing  it  to  be  a  duty  and  on 
pmT>ose.  affirmatively,  or  negatively,  violates 
God’s  law.  In  the  name  of  conscience,  that 
ought  to  satisfy  even  a  theologian,  A  Chris¬ 
tian  life  is  an  education,  and  no  man  can 
become  or  continue  to  be  a  Christian  without 
that  same  persistence  and  that,  same  resolute¬ 
ness  by  which  men  attain  to  knowledge  in  any 
department  of  human  learning.  Men  have 
said  to  me,  “I  wish  I  could  be  a  Christian  but  I 
haven’t  time/1  as  if  it  took  anymore  time  to 
tell  the  truth  than  to  tell  a  lie;  as  if  it  took 
any  more  time  to  be  pure  than  to  be  impure. 
The  life  of  a  truly  born  Christian  man  should 
be  automatic  aud  grow  more  so.  No  man  has 
manners  who  is  thinking  about  manners. 
When  a  mau  lias  to  open  the  door  of  his  soul 
and  call  down,  "‘Patience!  Patience!  come  up 
here,  you’re  wauted,”  that  man  hasn’t  learned 
patience.  When  a  man  has  to  say,  “John,  go 
aud  call  down  Conscience;  here  is  a  case  for 
him,’’  that  man  has  no  conscience  All  high 
pleasures  that  do  not  take  hold  of  practical 
life  aud  reform  it — making  it  better,  brighter, 
more  useful — are  pernicious  in  the  long  run. 

Dr.  Collyer.— “Love,  the  Pole  Star.” 

What  is  the  first  commandment f  “Thou 
shaltlove  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  I  have  caught  the 
meaning  of  this  great  question  and  answer, 
and  may  translate  them  into  our  own  times. 
What  the  master  said  then,  he  would  say  to 
us.  There  was  only  one  condition  that  Jesus 
imposed — the  love  of  God  aud  of  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor.  Ou  this  bung  all  the  law  and  the  proph¬ 
ets.  This  declaration  was  the  divine  chart, 
pole  star  and  compass  of  the  divine  life.  The 
same  idea  was  like  a  golden  thread  through 
St.  Paul’s  writing  and  tlmough  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

Prof.  Patton.— “Origin  and  Cause  of  Sin.” 

The  doctrine  of  sin  is  one  that  can  not  be 
given  up,  for  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
meu  are  obliged  to  think  about  it.  Sin  is  per¬ 
sonal.  It  cau  be  dealt  with  within  the  area 
of  one’s  own  life.  Studying  human  history 
is  simply  like  standing  in  a  gilded  saloon  and 
beholding  one's  self  in  a  mirror.  We  gain 
nothing  except  to  see  ourselves.  Mere  bigness 
is  not  virtue ;  mere  littleness  is  not  sin  The 
interpretation  of  sin  is  found  in  the  word 
“ought’’  and  the  word  “right.”  Therefore, 
when  we  say  that  a  man  “ought,”  or  “ought 
not”  to  do  certain  things,  we  mean  that  there 
is  a  standard  by  which  we  measure  couduot, 
Aud  this  fundamental  idea  of  sin  involves  the 
proposition  that  sin  is  the  doing  of  something 
that  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  the  omission  of 
something  that  ought  to  be  done.  Sin  is  self¬ 
ishness.  but  all  selfishness  is  not  sin.  By  every 
faculty  of  our  being  we  arc  committed  to  this 
doctrine  of  right  and  wrong.  There  is  a  law 
of  ought  and  of  ought  not.  The  Scriptures 
do  not  come  telling  us  there  are  right  and 
wroug,  but  assume  that,  as  known.  They  por¬ 
tray  to  us  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and, 
having  put  before  us  sin  and  holiness,  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  to  pray  for  conformity  to 
the  life  of  righteousness. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Easter  Cards.— We  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  receipt  of  a  sample  package  of 
Easter  Cards  for  this  season,  from  the  Flue 
Art  Publishing  house  of  Praug  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  than  which  nothing  in  this  line  could 
be  more  beautiful.  Such  artiste  as  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Whitney,  Miss  F.  Bridges,  Miss  L.  B.  Hum¬ 
phrey  aud  Walter  Satterlee,  could  uot.  fail  to 
produce  superior  work.  The  card  which,  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  considered  the  most  elaborate, 
represents  a  bunch  of  Narcissus  ou  a  while 
satin  panel,  set.  in  a  frame  of  light-blue  plush 
an<J  blue  satin.  Perhaps  the  next  in  beauty  is 
one  representing  the  cross,  which  is  in  silver 
ou  a  delicate  pink  background,  trimmed  with 
a  gracefully-arranged  bunch  of  white  lilies. 
But  all  are  beautiful! 


CONDUCTED  BY  MIS:  KAY  CLARK. 


“HOW  TO  SPEND  THE  EVENINGS.” 

MRS.  W.  C,  GIFFORD. 

In  a  latitude  like  ours,  where  for  half  the 
year  the  evening  hours  at  our  disposal  are 
equivalent  to  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  the 
hours  i >1  daylight,  this  is  an  important  ques_ 
tion  to  consider.  The  father  has  been  from 
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home,  or  occupied  through  the  day  with  neces¬ 
sary  work;  the  mother  has  been  busy  with  her 
multifold  cares,  and  the  children  have  been  at 
school,  so  that  the  evening  hours  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  entire  24  in  which  the  family  can 
come  together  for  social  converse. 

Not  many  years  ago  most  farmers’  wives, 
with  a  family  of  children,  would  have  no 
need  to  ask,  “  How  shall  Ispend  my  evening?” 
There,  before  her,  lay  the  pile  of  uudarned 
stockiugs  or  un mended  garments,  or  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  numberless  socks  and  mittens  wailing 
to  be  accomplished,  which  left  her  no  choice. 
But,  thanks  to  the  stocking  loom,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  stockings  for  almost  as  little  as 
the  yarn  costs,  aud  the  sewing  machine,  which 
takes  so  many  stitches  for  us — most  mothers 
may,  if  they  will,  find  at  least  a  little  time  for 
recreation  and  mental  improvement.  In  a 
house  abundantly"  furnished  with  books  aud 
periodicals,  and  where  there  is  a  love  for  read¬ 
ing,  this  questiou  will" never  be  asked.  There 
is  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowledge 
which  continually  increases  the  more  its  de¬ 
mands  are  gratified,  and  time  is  never  a  bur¬ 
den,  But  let  every  parent  see  that  this  read¬ 
ing  is  pure,  elevating,  ennobling.  Better  that 
your  children  never  knew  oue  letter  from  an¬ 
other,  than  to  fill  their  minds  with  trashy, 
sentimental  literature,  or  the  rehearsing  of  the 
foul  crimes  which  are  so  faithfully  served  up 
in  the  daily  papers,  aud  thus,  perhaps,  in¬ 
fluence  their  whole  life. 

No  doubt  more  young  meu  and  women  are 
started  in  the  many  paths  to  moral  wreck  or 
eutire  ruin  through  improper  reading  than 
through  any  other  meaus.  It  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  grossly  impure;  but  if  it  is  weak  and 
of  the  sentimental,  love-siik  sort,  it  can  be 
productive  of  no  good,  and  is,  to  say  the  feast, 
time  misspent.  Besides,  we  should  cultivate 
a  taste  both  in  ourselves  and  iu  our  children 
for  that  which  is  improving  and  strengthening 
to  the  iniud.  A  strong,  physical  body  is  uot 
built  by  a  diet  of  sweetmeats  and  spices,  neither 
is  a  strong,  mental  nature  fed  upon  trash. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  if  many  of  the  family  papers  would  leave 
the  leaf  devoted  to  stories  blank  But,  I  re¬ 
member.  uot  every  house  is  furnished  with 
plentyof  good  reading,  notwithstanding  books 
and  papers  are  so  cheap,  that  the  fact  seems 
inexcusable;  neither  has  every  one  acquired 
a  taste  for. reading.  There  is  sueh  a  variety 
of  pretty  things  made  nowadays,  in  so  many" 
kinds  of  what  we  call  taucy  work,  and  the 
materials  are  so  cheap  aud  the  necessity  for 
them  in  making  our  homes  pretty"  aud  cheer¬ 
ful  seems  so  great,  that  the  girls  of  the  family" 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  There  are 
pretty  devices  for  saving  every  scrap  of  silk 
or  ribbon,  every  bit  of  pretty  worsted,  and 
making  them  into  charming  things  of  useful¬ 
ness — besides  the  many  kinds  of  embroidery, 
lace  work  and  crocheting  which  almost  every" 
miss  knows  how  to  do. 

A  scroll  saw  in  the  house  is  a  source  of  de¬ 
light,  as  well  frequently  of  profit,  for  both  the 
boy's  and  girls.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  young 
miss  of  Hi  who.  iu  the  few  weeks  preceding 
the  holidays,  sold  some  88  worth  of  small  pal¬ 
ettes  and  easels  made  of  holly,  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  school,  on  which  to  paint  pictures 
for  gifts  to  friends  ou  Christmas.  She  sawed 
and  smoothed  them  herself  in  her  leisure  mo¬ 
ments,  and  used  the  money  to  pay  for  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  mantel  lambrequin,  which  she  em¬ 
broidered  exquisitely,  and  gave  her  mother 
for  Christmas.  This  she  did  in  the  evenings, 
for  she  attended  school,  and  in  the  short  days 
there  is  little  daylight  after  school-hours.  She 
was  very  proud,  and  satisfied  at  earning  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  gift. 

A  pleasant  aud  profitable  way  of  spending 
part  of  an  evening,  and  one  in  which  the  whole 
family  can  join,  is  to  have  a  spelling  school 
Then  there  are  puzzles,  aud  conundrums,  and 
many  harmless  games,  with  which  to  pass 
away  an  hour.  But  these  should  always  be 
secondary,  ami  introduced  only  as  dessert  to 
the  more  substantial  meal  There  are  fami¬ 
lies  who  spend  whole  evening*  at  cards,  and 
even  argue  that  if  the  children  are  not  taught 
to  play  at  home  they  will  be  sure  to  go  else¬ 
where,  perhaps  to  some  objectionable  place,  to 
leurn.  Possibly  this  may  sometimes  be  true; 
hut  where  the  right  homo  iufluenoe  is  thrown 
around  the  children,  and  they  are  impressed 
with  the  value  of  time,  and  a  taste  for  good 
leading  is  cultivated,  there  need  bo  little  fear. 
Certain  it  is,  if  boys  never  learn  to  play  cards 
they  will  uevor  gamble. 

It  is  well  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  do  or  say 
anything  before  our  children  which  we  would 
uot  wisli  ttiom  to  imitate,  nor  teach  them  any¬ 
thing  which  can  by  any  chance  result  in  harm. 
Judge  Tourgee,  in  “  Figs  and  Thistles,”  makes 
his  hero,  Markham  Clmrr,  say  to  Boaz  Wood- 
ley,  who  had  employed  him  to  ferret  out  a 
theft;  “  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  1  do  uot 
know  one  card  from  another.”  And  the  reply 
I'aiuu  from  the  man  w  hom  the  sequel  allowed 
to  know ,  from  bitter  experience,  the  truth  of 
his  answer:  “Ashamed,  ch?”  said  Woodley; 


“  that  is  the  very  root  of  the  evil.  Don’t  be 
ashamed,  sir;  but  thank  God  for  your  ignor¬ 
ance.  Man}'  a  heavy  heart  wmuld  be  light  to¬ 
day  if  others  had  been  as  ignorant  as  you. 
Many  a  crime  would  not  have  been  commit¬ 
ted,  many  a  life  would  not  have  been  blasted, 
but  for  this  accursed  temptation,  which  no¬ 
body  condemns  till  it  bears  bitter  fruit.” 

Domestic  Cemtomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMH-Y  MAPLE. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  CHARITY. 


In  the  first  place  I  would  say  that  1  am  a 
farmer.  I  was  born  and  raised  ou  a  farm,  and 
have  spent  all  my  life  there  except  from  the 
Summer  of  1863  to  the  Fall  of  18G5.  With 
the  experience  I  have  had  on  a  farm  and 
among  my  fellow  men,  I  think  I  understand 
Charity’s  feelings,  and  may  be  able  to  offer 
her  some  suggestions  that  may  do  her  good. 

I  may  say  some  very  plaiu  thiugs  to  her,  but 
I  hope  she  will  not  inter  from  them  that  I  do 
so  to  give  her  pain,  for,  on  the  contrary,  I 
pity  her  too  much  to  say  anything  that  would 
add  to  her  present  uubappiuess.  If  there  is 
any  on*  in  this  wide  world  who  is  an  object  of 
pity,  it  is  he  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  lot 
that  God  has  assigned  to  him.  Instead  of 
grumbling  at  her  lot,  Charity,  I  think,  has 
very  good  reasons  for  being  thankful  for  what 
her  Creator  has  done  for  her.  She  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  in  informing  us  iu  regard  to  the  scant 
means  she  has  enjoyed  for  storing  her  mind 
with  useful  knowledge,  and  yet  the  language 
she  uses  in  giving  us  that  information  is  such 
as  would  put  to  shame  a  great  many  of  our 
semiuary  and  college  students.  Whore  did 
she  obtaiu  this  great  attainment  ?  According 
to  her  ow  n  showing  she  did  uot  obtaiu  it  by 
going  to  school  or  by  reading  books.  There 
is  only  one  source  from  which  it  could  have 
come — a  benefioient  Providence  has  end  owed 
her  with  a  good  intellect  and  strong  mental 
powers.  In  other  words.  God  has  given  to 
her  directly  an  endowment  that  many  would 
be  glad  to  possess,  although  they  have  the  free 
use  of  books  aud  the  best  of  school  facilities. 
My  first  suggestion  to  Charity  would  be  t  hat, 
instead  of  worrying  her  brain  to  find  things 
to  complain  about,  she  should  look  around  her 
on  the  good  things  that  God  has  done  for  her, 
for  which  -he  should  return  her  warmest 
thanks. 

The  trouble  w'ith  Charity  is  that  she  looks 
upon  honest  labor  as  degrading.  Now"  let  her 
deny  this  as  indignantly  as  she  may.  yet  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  articles,  from  beginning  to 
end.  show  that  it  is  true.  Her  neighbors  have 
already  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  young  man 
asked  her  to  dance  with  him.  And  then,  in 
her  account  of  the  game  of  “authors,”  over 
which  she  grew*  so  indignant  at  the  ignorance 
manifested  by  some  of  the  players.  I  think  we 
find  an  indication  that  she  was  iu  company 
w  hich  she  thought  beneath  her.  When  one  is 
in  the  company  of  persons  one  doesn’t  like, 
it  is  very  likely  one  will  see  all  their  bad  and 
none  of  their  good  qualities.  But  let  one’s 
attitude  towards  those  same  persons  be 
changed,  and  it  will  be  wonderful  how  many 
good  qualities  oue  will  see  in  them,  that  will 
be  worthy  of  emulation.  And  so  I  think  that 
if  Charity  had  been  playing  with  some  city 
boys  and  girls  w  ho  were  not  accustomed  to  do 
physical  labor,  all  such  mistakes  would  have 
passed  by  unuoticed  by  her.  and  she  would 
have  beeu  happy. 

And  if  Charity  doesn’t  know  it.  I  can  tell 
her  that  there  is  as  much  ignorance  ou  the 
part  of  city  folks  iu  regard  to  such  matters  as 
there  is  among  tboir  “  eouutry  cousins.”  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood,  in  what  I  have 
said,  as  defending  ignorance.  Ou  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  deplore  it.  In  this  land  of  religious 
liberty  aud  free  schools,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  person  being  as  ignorant  as  Charity 
portrays  her  neighbors  to  be.  It  certainly 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  community  in 
which  she  dwells.  And  while  1  am  free  to 
admit  that  the  expressions  of  her  companions 
were  sufficient  to  try  her  patience,  yet  she  had 
no  right  to  worry  over  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  destroy  Iht  happiness. 

My  second  suggestion  to  her  would  be  that 
she  change  her  att  itude  toward  her  neighbors. 
Let  her  so  deport  herself,  while  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  as  to  remove  from  their  minds  tin  idea 
that  she  thinks  herself  better  than  they  are. 
In  short,  let  her  do  everything  that  Is  right 
and  honorable  to  wai  their  friendship.  If  she 
cau  do  this,  she  will  then  be  in  a  position  in 
which  she  may  be  able  to  do  them  some  good. 
She  will  at  least  be  able  to  live  among  them 
with  some  degree  of  comfort. 

My  last  suggestion  to  her  is  that  she  culti¬ 
vate  feelings  of  “charity”  towards  her  fellow" 
creatures  among  w  hom  God  has  cast  her  lot, 
aud  especially  towards  those  of  her  own 
family,  and,  my  word  for  it,  it  will  do  her 
sweet  heart  good  to  see  how  much  of  good  she 


will  find  wrapped  up  in  those  rough  exteriors. 
And  let  her  be  careful  after  this  never  to  do 
or  say  anything  that  would  create  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  iu  a 
position  to  know  better,  that  all  farming 
communities  are  like  her’s.  a  farmer, 
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SLEEP  FOR  MOTHERS. — CREAM  PIE. 

From  time  to  time,  there  come  to  my  notice 
in  the  Rural,  and  other  papers,  articles  in 
defense  of  the  “tired  mothers”  throughout  our 
land.  Tmly,  such  mothers  are  a  class  to  be 
sympathized  w  ith,  and  yet  I  think  that  many  of 
the  ills  pertaining  to  their  lot  might  be  greatly 
mitigated,  were  they  in  the  lmbit  of  preparing 
themselves,  beforehand,  to  meet  the  emergen¬ 
cies  which  are  constantly  arising  In  the  va¬ 
ried,  and  constantly  changing  duties  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  housekeeper,  there 
exists  sufficient  recreation  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  monotonous,  but  to  the  woman 
who  fills  (or  tries  to  fill)  the  double  position  of 
mother  aud  housewife,  it  is  au  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  task  to  be  always  bright.,  aud  cheerful; 
and.  as  nothing  so  conduces  to  home  comfort 
as  the  bright,  cheery  presence  of  the  mother, 
we  cannot  but.  long  for  some  remedy  to  meet 
her  case.  The  true  wife  would  over  strive  to 
conceal  all  petty  annoyances  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  so  that  his  home  may  be  to  him  a  “ha¬ 
ven  of  rest’'  after  the  toils  of  the  day  are 
over.  Id  older  to  do  so,  she  must  exert  her¬ 
self  to  the  utmost,  i.  if  her  strength  has 
been  previously  overtaxed.  To  prevent  this 
extra  effort,  and  to  make  her  home  a  sunshine 
spot,  she  must  have  sleep.  This,  to  my  mind, 
seems  the  one  sovereign  cure.  Instead  of 
rushing  into  the  battle,  O!  sisters,  w  ithout  our 
armor  let  us  strive  to  make  the  most  we  can, 
of  the  opportunities  for  rest,  with  God’s  help 
ever  looking  on  the  “bright  side.”  Truly,  we 
mothers  cau  exclaim  with  Jeau  lngelow: 

“  O  Sleen  !  we  are  beholden  to  thee,  Sleep, 

Sleep  In  the  world  to  come, 

How  strange  'twill  be 

Never  to  want,  never  to  wish  for  thee  !” 

CREAM  PIE. 

Oue  large  cup  of  flour,  in  which  put  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream-of-tartar,  aud  a  small  piuch 
of  salt.  Break  into  this  three  eggs,  add  one 
cup  white  sugar  and  stir  all  together.  Lastly, 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  thick,  sweet 
cream,  in  which  you  have  dissolved  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  This  makes  two  pies  or 
cakes. 

cream  for  filling. 

Set  oue  pint  of  good  milk  to  boil ;  when  boil¬ 
ing  add,  after  stirring  together,  one  egg.  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
flavor  with  vanilla.  MRS.  J.  e.  e. 

CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  recipes  for 
making  pickles,  uot  one  of  which  comes  up  to 
my  idea  of  making  a  really  good  article,  such 
as  I  w’ould  want  to  set  before  au  experienced 
first-class  farmer’s  wife.  In  the  first  place, 
gather  the  cucumbers  when  not  larger  or 
longer  than  a  man’s  little  finger;  cut  them 
from  the  vines  with  a  knife  or  scissoi*  (do  uot 
pull  them  off,  breaking  off  the  stem  close  up 
to  the  cucumber  aud  thus  giving  them  a 
chance  to  become  soft  from  the  wound),  • 
leaving  the  stem  an  inch  long  ou  the  cucum¬ 
ber;  handle  with  care,  and  do  not  break  the 
little  pickles  ou  them,  Theu  make  a  weak 
pickle  with  a  little  salt;  put  them  in  this 
pickle  aud  allow  to)  remain  86  to  48  hours  to 
to  soak  out  the  mucilaginous  substance.  Then 
put  them  into  a  stone  pot  with  vinegar  that 
has  been  used  the  previous  year,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  vinegar  for  two  weeks, 
adding  to  them  each  day  those  that  are  gath¬ 
ered  from  day  to  day  aud  have  been  iu  the 
salt  aud  water  24  hours,  until  you  have  enough 
to  fill  a  brass  kettle  that  has  been  w  ell  scoured 
before  using  (don’t  be  frightened,  you  will 
uot  be  poisoned,  fori  have  done  just  this  thing 
year  after  year,  aud  am  all  right  yet),  put¬ 
ting  iu  as  much  new  vinegar  as  will  cover  the 
pickles  two  inches  deep  when  put  iuto  the 
pot.  i’ut  the  cucumbers  into  the  hot  vinegar, 
and  allow  them  to  remain  until  they 
heat  through,  then  skim  them  out  carefully, 
so  as  not  to  break,  or  cut  them,  into  a  pan. 
Add  white  sugar,  say  one  pound  to  two  gallons 
vinegar,  anil  put  into  a  small  hag  two  table¬ 
spoon  fills  of  ground  cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice 
and  mace.  Sew  the  bag  up  tight,  leaving 
sufficient  room  for  the  spice  to  swell;  boil  20 
minutes  to  half  au  hour,  shimming  frequent¬ 
ly ;  add  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  common 
walnut,  powder  it  aud  mix  with  the  vinegar. 
Place  your  pickles  (carefully  again)  iu  a  jar, 
and  pour  the  hot  vinegar  over  them,  placing 
the  spice  bag  on  top.  See  that  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  two  inches  deep  with  s  inegar.  Set  them 
away  iu  a  cool  place.  Occasionally  examine 
them,  aud  if  a  scum  arises  skim  It  off,  turn 
out  the  pickles,  drain  them,  and  put  the  vine¬ 
gar  over  the  Hre  with  the  spice  bag,  and  give 
it  a  good  scalding.  Rinse  out  tie*  pickle  jar, 
replace  the  pickles,  anil  pour  the  boiling  hot 
vinegar  over  them,  place  the  spice  bag  ou  top 
again,  and  set  away,  if  you  use  pure  cider, 
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I  assure' you'that  you  will  have  pickles’ that 
will  make  all  the  farmers’  wives  who  taste 
them,  ask:  “How  dirt  you  make  those  pickles?” 
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v  Our  Harness  are  all  No.  I  Oak  1  f — 
T.enlhcr.  HlniG.e,  «*>LdO  to*20.  \J-<7K 
Everything  fully  warranted.  Be-  \\  /''/ 
for©  buying,  send  for  our  Illustrated  V  / 
80-pag©  Catalogue  free.  Address \Vr.  B.  x/ 
PltATT,  Sec.’y,  Elkhart,  Judin  mi. 
icoln  Drieoo  ttyMIJP  ANYWHERE 

!S3IB  r rices.  WITH  I’KIVILEUEOP 


No.  *2.  T*»o-»w»n>it  IIubkt 


FOR  FACIAL  NEURALGIA. 

(Extract  fmm  a  Private  Letter.) 

“  My  father  in  law  has  long  been  subject  to 
this  distressing  malady.  He  has  obtained 
almost  immediate  relief  from  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  following  simple  remedy :  raw 
onion  pounded  iti  a  cloth  until  well  crushed, 
then  squeeze  out  some  of  the  juice  aud  driuk 
it,  sweetened  slightly  to  make  it  more  palat¬ 
able.  At  the  same  time  apply  the  pounded 
onion  directly  to  the  face  (no  cloth  between) 
and  buntlage  to  hold  in  place.  There  should 
be  onion  enough  for  a  good  thick  *•  poultice.” 
In  the  case  of  my  father-in-law,  it  was  the 
second  attack  that  had  been  thus  treated,  and 
there  has  since  been  no  recurrence  of  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

Pounded  raw  onions  are  said  to  be  also  most 
effectual  in  breaking  up  a  cold  when  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  at  night.”  mrs.  a.  v.  v. 


Is  not  always  enjoyed  by  those  who  seem 
to  possess  it.  The  taint  of  corrupted 
blood  may  be  secretly  undermining  the 
constitution.  In  time,  the  poison  willeer- 
tainlvshow  its  effects,  and  wit  h  ml  i  In:  more 
virulence  the  longer  it  has  been  allowed 
to  permeate  the  system.  Each  pimple,  sty, 
boil,  akin  disorder  and  sense  of  unnatural 
lassitude,  or  languor,  is  one  of  Nature's 
warnings  of  the  consequences  of  neglect. 


ATTENTION  FARMERS!  FRUIT-GROWERS!  EVERYBODY! 


DESTROY  THE  INSECTS  AND  SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES! 

f*--  jT jnTg[sjeDMa£ihEBa_ffiS££  pump^iH  ~~^!b  By  the  Use  of  Lewis’s  Combination  Force-Pump. 

_  It  makes  Thro  Machines  cut).  Is  of  brass 

ac _ -  -ga’nii  - - - - - throughout.  It  is  the  Rest  and  Obeaoest  First-Class 

>»  ■  -*•'"  J  ~  Hand  Pump  Sn  the  World.  If  •'ill  throw  a  food 

t\  ASDirMiTiiBAi  cvDigrr  TBS?  stream  of water  50  to  »>  feet .  IN  I'KKC  MJKNTED 

'r - F  ~  til'CCE'N.  Mr  ABKSTS  3lA«e.*w  TO  S'*I  A  Pay. 

_ ,  inTlr  To  Introduce  5 1. 1  will  send  a  sample  Pump  to  any  ex- 

fW-  -  '  iyFTr‘i1p  ARjt- _ S'CRIMGC  1 -L,  s  press  station  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  esures* 

v  paiif,  (or  regular  price  $s.  1  linve  the  tleest 

Xprny  A  itncli  nient  ever  put  mi  a  Pump— enu  change  from  solid  stream  to  spray  instantly  t'hiU  pumping. 
I  also  manufacture  the  Potato  Bug  Exterminator  separate  price,  zinc  tube,  postpaid.  *1.35;  poHAbed  brass, 
postpaid.  Si. 15;  can  do  four  to  six  acres  per  day.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue.  Price  List  and  Terms  to 
A  Kents,  etc.  I  give  a  toils  list  of  customers  'their  uaines  and  addresses'  each  of  whom  has  hough t  from  350  to 
$2,(100  »  orth  of  these  goods  in  from  one  to  three  weeks'  time,  and  has  made  from  $1"  to  $eO  per  day.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  A  Bonanza  to  those  who  secure  unoccupied  territory.  Write  at  once.  Exclusive  control 
to  good  canvassers. 


Is  t he  only  remedy  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
in  nil  canes,  to  eradicate  the  taint  of  hered¬ 
itary  dise.i>c  uii'l  the  special  corruptions 
of  the  blood.  It  is  1  lie  only  alterative 
that  i-.  siillieicntly  powerful  lo  l horouglih 
eletm>c  the  system  of  Scrofulous  and 
Mercurial  impurities  and  Iho  pollution 
of  Contagious  Diseases.  It  also  n<  u- 
tra lines  the  poisons  left  by  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  ami  enables  rapid 
recuperation  from  the  cnfecblemcut  and 
debilitt  canned  lo  these  diseases. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


TO  COOK  POTATOES. 

Take  five  or  six  raw  potatoes  and  cub  into 
pieces  as  large  as  snap  beans,  then  wiuce  one 
ninilium-sized  onion  very  6ne  aud  cook  both 
ouiou  and  potatoes  in  the  frying-pan  with  as 
little  beef  drippings  as  will  brown  the  potatoes 
lightly,  and  keep  them  from  burning.  Just 
before  they  are  done,  grate  auyr  kind  of  hard 
cheese  over  them,  season  with  salt  aud  pepper, 
cover  and  cook  until  done.  Cold  boiled,  or 
baked  potatoes  may  be  used,  but  the  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  are  the  nicest.  mrs.  c. 


Achieved  by  A v Fit's  Sarsaparilla,  in 
the  punt  fort  v  y  cum.  are  attested, and  1 1n  re 
is  no  blood  disease,  at  all  possible  of  i  hit, 
that  will  not  yield  to  it.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  llii.s  class, and  wherever  found, 
from  the  scurvy  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  flic 
“veldt-sores”  of  South  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  has  afforded  hcullli  to  the  sufferers 
by  whom  it  was  employed.  Druggists 
ev  cry \\  lu  re  can  cite  numerous  eases,  wil  ii- 
in  llicir  personal  knowledge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wrought  by  it,  where  all  other 
treatment  had  been  unavailing.  People 
will  do  well  to 


d  justs  perfectly  to  depth  and  number  of  kernels  wanted.  You 
n  see  the  seed  for  each  hill  before  planting  it.  All  possible 
Send  for  circular  and  price.  19 

WIARD  PLOW  CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y- 


NEW  TOOLS 


The 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  " PLANET  , 
Ji  ’*  Farm  an<l  Oar-  # 

den  Implements  be-  . —  ,*  4 

>  mid  all  Coin-  /-A  %  ^ 

petition. 


l  NOW,  if  yon  are  in- 

terested  in  Farauiig.Gar- 
dotting  or  Trucking,  for  our 

^  NEW  CATALOG l  1C,  contain¬ 
ing  3 2  page©  and  over  40  iUustra- 


Xicely  made  coffee  oue  cup,  brown  sugar 
one-and-one-half  cup;  butter,  one  cup;  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup;  raisins,  or  English  currants, 
one  pound;  flour,  five  cups;  soda,  one  large 
teaspoonful,  dissolved  iu  the  coffee;  cinna¬ 
mon.  cloves  aud  allspice  of  each  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful;  one-half  nutmeg.  Mix  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  “Excellent:”  so  says  my 
husband. 

CREAM  CAKE. 

Sugar,  one  cup:  good,  rich  cream  oue  cup; 
two  eggs:  soda,  one  teaspoonful;  flour,  two 
cups:  salt,  oue  small  teaspoonful. 

INDIAN  PUDDING — TO  BAKE. 

Sweet  mdk,  one  quart:  butter,  oue  ounce; 
four  eggs,  well  beaten;  oue  teacup  of  Indian 
meal;  raisins,  one-half  pound;  sugar,  one- 
fourth  pound.  Scald  the  milk,  and  stir  in  the 
meal  while  boiling.  Then  let  it  stand  until 
blood- warm  aud  stir  all  well  together,  aud 
bake  about  three-quarters  of  au  hour.  Eaten 
plain  or  with  pudding  sauce.  This  is  good  aud 


Trust  Nothing  Else 


than  Avkr's  Sarsaparilla.  Numerous 
crude  mixture.'  are  uffert  d  to  the  public 
as  ••blood  piiriliers."  which  only  aliurc 
the  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  doses,  and  will)  which  it  is  folly  to 
experiment  while  disease  is  steadily  be¬ 
coming  mure  deep-seated  and  diflicult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Rear  in  mind  that  the  only 
medicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  is 

dyer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREP \ RED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggist-*:  price  $1, 
six  bottles  for  $5. 


127  &  120 
Eatlmrino  St. 
Pliila. 


Horse  Hors,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Seed-Drills,  Wheel. 
Hoes,  Potato-Diggers,  Etc.  Etc. 


n:nv.  ©hows  the  ele- 

’  vy  %  lueot&ry  priaciples  of 

V  ©Cteuee.  loaches  the  el.  meuts 

of  Agricultural  chemistry .  so  far  as 
a  farmer  heeds  to  understand  them. 
Exi'tainstlie  uatiir-.-  of  the  Soil,  the  Plant, 
--  ^  \  -  meyviix  tliecvui;"'sitinu  of  F'Hxir.  ami  Laws  of 

—  Ar  ^  'Qj^  Feeling' SelfvIK'ii  ol  Femi  to  attain  the hes:  results, 

A  ■  ^  /  and,  Waite  taOrs'UgUly  -dent:  lie  and  correct,  :s 

A  STRICTLY  PRACTICAL  WORK 

keeping  in  miml  nlwaystlieomdiaal  |  >laii  of  the  nook— to  give  knowl- 
N'  «we  tlu*  faniier  eau  iiss  in  inei"asin'-f  the  liviitsof  his  farm.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  I  ortilizers,  alone,  will  lie  worth  to  any  practical  fartoer  many  times  the 
«wt  of  the  I >ook.  I  ff-  t'irewlurs  Fit  EE. 

boo  »  farm  economist 


By  R.  S.  THOMPSON 


This  is  a  "cw.  compMOvUOd  yet  condensed  arid  simple  Text- 
I look  on  tin-  elements  "f  science,  as  applied  to  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  i-  Hi>  with  the  latest  i-'.vsr rutmns,  aud 
is  a  book  tn  t  can  If  r  uderst  'csl.and  -hould  \V’ 

be  read  by  ..It  inletiigen t  !. inner*. 

Heartily  endorsed  by  Agrioutturai 
Colleges.  Agnculteml  papers,  4 

and nrnetienl  runners. 

EW  Well  Printed, 

I  In  n  .1  so  hi  c  I  v  — 

Hound. 

Price  _ _  m 


CiinlSCholeecbromos,  your  name  in 
pretty  type,  post-paid.  10c.  25 
tine  cold  edee  cards  10c.  Hid 
Jen  name  card'-'  U  for’Jic.  500 
other  styles.  Bigpuv  to  avents. 


New  rtyle  trail  nr  pork, 
rt  knits,  nr  n  utco  ring, 
frnn  irilh  a  5 Or.  order. 


Send  6e.  for  tcrmsiind sample 
to  canvass  with. 

'Holly  C»r<l  Worii.  Meriden.  Conn 


PITHS. 


TQHand-Book  FREE. 

I  O  ff.  &  &  A  P  LACEY, 

p  *  ^  -  D. C. 

We  will  seud  youawatcb  orach*m 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  0.0  D.,  to  be 
examined  before  piy  lug  anu  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
lour  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
'oar  watches  and  save  you  80  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  SSO  styles  f  res. 
y.m  W.KvWniumni  At '0»w 
STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO  , 


Price, 


Tea  is  doflned  as  the  “  tobacco  of  womeu.” 

To  blow  out  a  kerosene  light,  turn  flown, 
and  blow  directly  across — not  down— the 
chimney. 

It  is  strange  that  the  majority  of  people  use 
ice  without  giving  a  thought  as  to  its  purity  or 
whence  it  comes. 

It  is  stated  that  most  of  the  so  called  sar¬ 
dines  which  are  eaten  in  this  country  are 
nothing  more  or  less  thau  small  herring,  pre¬ 
served  in  cotton-seed  oil  aud  made  gay  with 
French  labels. 


WANTED  AS  AGENTS 


Hardware,  Stove  and  Tin,  Agricultural  Implement 
and  Country  Dealers  to  take  Agency  for  the 


The  ,itily  Galvanized  I  rot'  Evaporator  in  the  market,  made  on  correct 
find  scientific  principles  and  fiifiv  pmleclvd  by  Letters  Patent.  Five 
M/,es  made.  "  •  "  ill  send  on  applirntimi  free,  the  best  and  most  com- 
nlete  wnrk-fully  illustrated,  ouovaporatitie  fruits,  preparing,  hleach- 
tnc,  eon-scrvit!.'.  p.icxinv  amt  limrkviitig  -a me.  Sen. I  for  Catalog'. 


<i«TH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  V 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


Address  ZIMMERMAN  MANUFACTURING  GO 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Burlington 


MACHINE  OIL. 

What  will  take  sewing-machine  oil  out  of 
white  cloth f  K.  f.  COFFIN. 

Ans. — Rub  the  spots  with  balnny  soda 
moistened  with  cold  water,  before  the  gar¬ 
ment  ha»  been  washed ,  aud  expose  to  tho  sun. 
Two  applications  may  be  necessary. 

TO  CLEAN  Kin  SHOES. 

What  will  remove  the  soil  from  children’s 
white  kid  shoes?  MRS.  c.  H.  cross. 

Ans. —  Take  a  clean,  white  woolen  cloth, 
dampen  a  small  place  with  sweet  milk,  rub 
with  white  castile  soap,  and  rub  gently  over 
the  k'd.  Each  time  that  you  wipe  the  kid, 
use  a  fresh  part,  of  the  cloth.  Eight  kid  gloves 
may  he  cleaned  in  the  same  way.  One  must 
remember  not  to  have  the  cloth-  u>et,  or  to  use 
too  much  soap. 


WANTFn  MEN  a- WOMEN  AGENTS.  James 
n  h n  i  lu  E. WtiiTXKY.Nurserym nn, Rochester, N.Y. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


My  last  importation  of  Rrt  yearling  heifers,  3  year 
ling  bulls  anil  !  two-vear-old  bull  for  sale.  I  import 
o*itv  the  be-t.  Write  fnr  prices. 

\V.  WO  Lt'OTT.  Iteiuivillc.  Hass, 


W  K  ARK  CONSTANT  BC  V  ICRS  OF 

TURKEY  FEATHERS, 

bent  long  down  from  under  the  wings.  For  white  we 
pay  triple  price  of  gray.  For  further  particulars 
samples  anil  price,  please  apply  to 

JOHN  HAWI.OWm  *  CO.. 

3  Brent  Jones  St.,  S.  \  . 


A  CHEAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality.  Nervous  an. I  Physical  Debility. 
Premature  beeline  in  man  and  the  untold  miseries 
that  rieiti  Is  heir  to,  ke..«c.  A  book  for  every  man, 
young,  middle -aged  and  (ltd.  It  eon  tains  125  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  ooute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  is  Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  23  years  l-  such  a  -  prohfthly  never  tie- 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  phy  sician.  Am  jiagcs,  bound 
In  lienutlful French  niusitn.  ombossed  covers,  fnf!  gilt, 
giiaranord  l"  he  a  liner  work  In  every  sense -me 
chan  leal.  literary  and  prure-Hlonat  thau  any  other 
work  sold  in  tills  e.'titi  l  ry  for  $ASi.  or  the  motley  w  ill 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1.U(  by 
mall,  post-paid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  ti.v  the  National 
Medical  Assoelallou,  totlieoffleerJOf  which  he  refers. 

This  hook  should  he  road  by  the  young  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  tile  a  filleted  for  relief.  It  will  benefit 
all. — lj_ imfoa  bniitt. 

There  is  no  nu  mber  of  society  to  whom  this  hnpk 
will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman,  .irpoitauf 

Address  flu*  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  I  Dulfluch  Ntteet,  Boston,  Mu- >  .  who  may 
hceonsiilted, on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe 
pt  rienee  Chronic  and  .disliualc  TT is  dis¬ 

eases  r lull  have  iwidlul  the  skill ol  AAXjXXAa  nil 
other  piiysleiiiiisn  specialty  Such  fT’TT'V’Q‘1?  T  "P 
treated  •  ueec-isfully  willnmt  an  lii  X  wjjIiA 
instance  <>f  failure. 


HORT-HAN'D  INSTITUTE.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Situa- 
ttons  procured'  Stenographer* supplied,  without 
charge,  standard  Type-Writers  unci  supplies. 
No  “  Call  graphs.”  A, lores."  \\  O.  Wyckokk 


Resoluble*  fine  leather;  for  R.« >fs.  Outside 
Walls  and  Inside  in  i  -ioe  of  r.i.i*:or.f  Very 
strong  and  durable.  Cai  bngrue  with  testimo¬ 
nials  and  samples  FREE.  Established  18*0. 

W.  H.  FAY  dk  t  <>.,  (  ninili'ii,  N.  J. 


ilk  Lovely  Cbromo  Card-,  name  In  script  toe.;  il  pks. 

'  with  elegunr  Rami  Ring  $1.  Agt's  15ook  &  Til’d  Pre 
mium  List  35e.  Frnnklin  I'riutiug  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


GENTS  1  'oin  Money  w  ho  sell  Du.  Chase's  Family 
1  Phvsletnn.  Price  *'2.1111.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamlltou  .4  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


ALABASTINE! 


Send  Ilk’,  for  a  pack  of  our  Beautiful  Chro 
mo  Curds  with  name;  Spies. aud  -plcudid 
I'rtirnl  50c.  K.  H.  Purifee,  New  Haven.  Ct. 


FOB  FIVISHLNO  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS 


Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

For  Sick  Headache. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Read,  Chicago,  says:  “  I  thiuk  it 
is  a  remedy  of  the  highest  value  iu  many  forms 
of  mental  and  nervous  exhaustion,  attended 
by  sick  headache,  dyspepsia  aud  diminished 
vitality." — Ai/r. 


Is  the  Biosr  durable  and  economical  material  known. 
It  is  a  valuable  discovery,  aud  is  rapidly  superseding 
Kalsonilne  and  ocher  wall  riiilsh  Manufactured  In  a 
variety  of  beautiful  lints  aud  can  be  applied  by  any 
one.  If  not  for  sale  Iu  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
ALABASTINE  CO..  32  Hurltu-  Slip,  \  V  ,  SI  Pearl  St. 
Boston,  or  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


RECEIPTS  for  making  the  ItKs  r  isn  Most  Du- 
K  vm.it  Inks,  sent  FREE  for  two  2  cent  stamps. 

(,,  >1.  HANSON.  I'bieugo,  Ills. 


rn  PH  Dnc  SOI  VKNIRS  or  kkik.mi- 

jU  LallUo  IG»mlfnl  ilt-den". 

aw,  "nillj  pH n  1,-tl, lllr.  tl  I’ll  ks,  1  III*  fir- 

_  ^  ic»n(  Ktnic,  II lb'-,., 

|  hurm  ,in,t  I  .vii*  y  Orel 
Vv,.1,  ©  t ,  l.i'l  Irn  of  lour  IvgvF  -■ 
^  ^  A|  rrlfi.il.  Ic.  -rail  rilll  ,  mi,  A 

CN©  %  1  IXsFVk  xiiil  Tim  '..111  iifl  I  JI  In  lhf-f  Ayi 

THkt  r  I'KMIH  ns»nii^--^^a 

yuar^nfk MtKr. 

Athun  iif  Miwpla,  2arlv.  ll»ciilllrt 

•mUHniKtl  (  i Itn  U>.,  AarlManl.  t'uaii.  1,000  imm 


PER 

TON 


I'rof.  Horslord’s  Kaltiii”  Powder. 

Free  from  Taste. 

Prof.  Henry  A  Dance,  of  Santa  Clara 
College,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  says:  “  l  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  Prof.  Horsford’s  Halv¬ 
ing  towder  makes  excellent  bread  and  his 
cuits,  light,  spongy  and  perfectly  free  from 
anything  like  a  tastoof  baking  ponder.  ”  -ddi 


THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

M>  PLASTER  has 


THIS  SOUD  QOLO  BAHD  MHO.  »•[- 

r.nu-il  Sul  1.1  Cold  '-r  u"'uoy  rolundsd, in 
1^*5  1 J/JBA*  ■  jSouulrgaat  VflvtUilii.'il  indict, 
mTTT>-mrT7)Ia » f uuni.lf* ut m«  li.  iiuliiii  lt'i»nl»,ni>d 

Wfau  our  U#W|  piutrvti'U  l'Tciii'iau  LUi  will ni| t  • 

U-nm  iX,MT«ui  1 1..|. t-palil  fur  lie., ;! for  < l.»r  Oltvf  iCBjot.'"-- 
cu.»n,W  igciilsfor  ISSt.  W .  will  jatotyour  usmelnn..  »y  u.  ou 
60  Beuutle*.  60  .ill new  l  hroinun,  lOc,  ,jT*;lP{?rtli»*0.' 
»uj  the  above  ring  FRKKtu  wnJcr  of  club.  /•  ‘  w  s»in  (>!»  Book  6>.  • 

ami  odd.  CAWDOL  CARDUU..  II  AHTt'OLD,  t  ONN  . 


LO  ft. m  t’AVcev  ...  ... _ 

an  liouorablo  record  of  t*  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  Conums  IMm-plrn'e  of  I  .line,  tiive*  tha 
Plant  an  earty  start,improvi«  pial  ty  and  increases 
’  ieUl  *3  per  too.  Low  fiviiclit*  to  all  )>onit* 
Pitinphlets  ai  !  Furmers*  .Heme  vndutn 
It  mik  Kit  IV.  (V.i  i  I  fret  ■  ih.-ivt  V,l.trtiK.: 

C  Ak  I  t. A  I'l.AVX’Llt  t  0.,t'4»euS}.j'ugs> 
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JU  Solid  King  no.  .  18  pl>.  xlilug,  ijO.OO.  Agcfft-' 
Album  of  S|iMiil)i'S  bLio.  GEO.  V> ,  AU.vMS,  W,  (Haviiii.i.'t 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  29. 

A  deputation  of  ladies  from  the  Ontario 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  waited 
on  the  Minister  of  Education.  Thursday,  with 
a  petition  having  over  4,000  signers,  praying 
for  the  introduction  of  temperance  text-books 
in  the  schools.  There  is  a  temperance  boom 

in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion . In  the 

Connecticut  House,  Wednesday,  the  bill  giv¬ 
ing  women  the  right  to  vote,  on  license  or  no 
license,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  and 
without  much  discussion.  On  the  bill  giving 
them  the  right  to  vote  in  school -meetings, 
there  was  a  full  discussion,  and  the  bill  was 

rejected  by  a  vote  of  95  to  83 . .The 

woman's  suffrage  amendment  was  killed  in 
the  Iowa  Assembly,  Tuesday  . . .  .The  Ben- 
net-Mackay  cable,  now  being  laid  across  the 
Atlantic,  is  expected  to  reach  Cape  Ann 

about  tbe  middle  of  April . The  New 

York  State  Canals  will  be  opened  May  1 . 

. .  The  Massachusetts  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  will  report  favorably  on  the  Senate 
bill  providing  that  disbelief  in  God  shall  not 

discredit  a  witness  . .  . The  Connecticut 

Senate  has  concurred  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
fixing  a  fine  of  $1,000.  or  one  year's  imprison¬ 
ment,  for  tbe  deprivation  of  any  rights 

because  of  race  or  oolor . 

Governor  Robinson,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
signed  the  bill  providing  free  text  books  for 

scholars  in  the  public  schools . Floods 

are  announced  iu  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
at  Bismarck,  Dakota;  in  the  Hart  River  be¬ 
low  Mauden,  Dak.;  the  Upper  Missouri  at 
Fort  Lincoln;  tbe.  Kennebec,  at  Bath,  Me.; 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal.  The 
Lower  Mississippi  has  burst  its  banks,  making 
a  sea  of  the  whole  adjacent  country.  Enor¬ 
mous  destruction  of  property  and  great  dis¬ 
tress.  A  large  number  of  lives  reported  lost. 
Congress  has  turned  over  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  the  unexpended  balauce  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  made  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers  by  the  late  Ohio  flood.  This  amounts  to 

$150,000,  and  is  immediately  available . 

The  report  is  gaiuiug  ground  in  Tennessee  that 
her  late  defaulting  Treasurer,  Marshall  T. 
Polk,  Is  not  dead,  but  is  living  iu  Texas.  It  is 
said  that  the  coffin  in  which  his  body  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  buried,  was  in  reality 

empty,  and  was  used  merely  as  a  blind . 

The  women  of  Canton,  Kan.,  raided  the 
saloon  of  a  man  who  opened  in  defiance  of 
the  prohibitory  law,  and  emptied  all  his  rum 
into  the  street.  They  are  sustained  by  the 

citizens  generally . The  Legislature  of 

Rhode  Island  in  the  Lower  House  has  passed 
a  resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  reducing  the  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  voters  to  $134.  and  taxes  paid  to  $1 
per  annum  . The  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 

mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
reported  adversely  upon  a  bill  requiring  news¬ 
paper  articles  to  be  signed  by  the  writers 

thereof . The  prohibition  amendment 

has  been  defeated  iu  the  New  Jersey  Assem¬ 
bly  by  80  to  2(j  ...  ....The  outline  of  the 

River  and  Harbor  bill  has  been  completed. 

It  aggregates  about  $11,000,000 . The  first 

through  train  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Chi¬ 
cago  passed  through  Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  Thurs¬ 
day  ..... Tbe  number  of  post  offices  in  the 

United  States  March  20  wa6  48,993,  an 
increase  of  1,135  in  less  than  uine  months. 

. Governor  Ordway,  of  Dakota, 

has  prepared  an  elaborate  and  voluminous 
reply  to  the  charges  of  malfeasance  and  cor¬ 
ruption  made  against  him  by  certain  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  Territory . The  Republican 

State  Convention  of  Rhode  Island  has  renomi¬ 
nated  Gov.  Bourn  and  other  State  officers .... 
Recent  elections  in  the  Province  of  (Quebec, 
Canada,  seem  bo  portend  a  great  falling  off  iu 
tbe  support,  if  not  a  speedy  defeat ,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Tory  Ministry  which  has  ruled  tbe  Domin¬ 


ion  for  the  last  five  years . Sir  John 

McDonald,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  is 
reported  to  be  dangerously  sick . The 


hop,  skip  and  jump  record,  28  feet  3U  inches, 
was  beaten  Wednesday  night  at  the  New  York 
Athletic  club  exhibition  by  M.  W.  Ford, 

who  scored  29  feet  2*4  inches . . .  •  -C.  P. 

Huntington  is  said  to  have  secured  a  control  - 
ing  interest  in  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  and  has  been  heard  to  boast 
that  he  controls  every  mile  of  Pacific  Coast 

Railway . An  Ontario  Parlia men tary 

Committee  at  Toronto  is  investigating  the 
case  of  an  attempted  bribery  of  members.  R. 
C.  Peters,  a  Michigan  lumber  king,  is  charged 
with  having  tried  by  bribery  to  obtain  legisla¬ 
tion  by  which  he  could  secure  the  trees  on 
10,000  acres  of  timber  land  he  had  purchased 
on  Pigeon  River,  Ontario.  The  land  cost  him 
$60,000,  all  told,  but  he  found  that  in  Ontario 
the  timber  does  not  go  with  the  land,  but  is 
reserved  by  the  Government,  and  he  was 
willing  to  give  $10,000  in  bribes  to  get  the 


timber  with  the  land . Ohio  has  followed 

New  York’s  recent  example  in  abolishing  con¬ 
vict  contract  labor.  In  future  prisoners  must 
be  employed  on  work  that  will  not  compete 
with  that  of  free  labor.  Prisoners  under  22 
years  must  learn  a  trade,  aud  a  part  of  the 
earnings  of  others  must  be  paid  to  the  prison¬ 
er  or  his  family . 


Tbe  Tortures  ot  Neuralgia 
Are  promptly  relieved  bv  a  new  Treatment, 
which  acts  directly  on  the  great  nerve  centres. 
If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  t  his  painful  disease, 
write  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Paleu,  11  Of)  Girard 
Street.  Philadelphia,  and  ask  them  to  send  you 
such  documents  and  testimonials  in  regard  to 
their  Vitalizing  Treatment  as  will  enable  you 
to  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  promises  to 
give  relief  in  your  particular  case. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  29. 

Epizooty  prevails  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  a  re¬ 
markable  extent  among  horses,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  as  being  worse  than  ever  before. 

. Kansas  packed  55,000  more  hogs  than 

Cincinnati  during  the  Winter . The 

new  quarters  of  the  Manhattan  Hay  and 
Produce  Exchange  were  opened  Wednesday 
iu  the  basement  of  the  new  Field  Building,  on 
Battery  Place,  this  city ....  A  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Legislature  fixes  the  tin- 
on  hops  at  three-and-one-half  pounds,  instsad 
of  seven  pounds,  the  present  tare.  This  bill  is 

in  tbe  interest  of  hop  growers  . The 

U  S.  Senate  Wednesday  passed  the  bill  for 
the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians 
on  the  various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  over  the  Indians.  An  amendment 
was  adopted  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  reservation  lauds,  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  proceeds  to,  or  their  investment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tribes  ....  .  Peter  C.  Kellogg 

&  Co  sold  at  auction  last  Thursday,  at  the 
American  Horse  Exchange,  this  city,  84  head 
of  imported  Jersey  cattle  belonging  to  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Coopersburg,  Pa.  The  total  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  sale  was  $49,560.  The  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  Jersey  cow  was  for 
the  four-year-old  cow  Voth  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert.  She  was  sold  to  ex-May  or  H.  L.  Pierce, 
of  Boston,  for  $6,200.  Next  to  her  came 
Nina  of  St.  Lambert,  for  which  Mr.  Pierce 
paid  $3,800.  Nina  Pogis  heifer  calf,  was  sold 
to  Charles  Van  Ness,  of  Boston,  fur  $1,500. 
The  seven-year-old  cow  Gold  Mark  went  to 
Moulton  Bros.,  of  Vermont,  for  $1,150  Fan- 
tine.  a  six-year-old  cow,  sired  by  Brownie, 
went  to  W.  H.  Canyinglmm,  of  Wilkes- 
borough,  for  $1,100.  Gold  Mine,  cow,  seven 
years  old.  sold  for  $1,100  to  H.  M.  Shoemaker, 
of  Baltimore,  who  also  paid  $1,000  for  the 

four-year-old  cow  Westphalia . 

A  police  edict  has  been  published  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  warning  the  people  against  eating  raw 
pork.  It  points  out  that  perfect  cooking 

destroys  trichinm . Governor  Glick,  of 

Kansas,  has  appointed  as  State  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  Dr.  A.  A.  Holcomb,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
three  State  Sanitary  Live  Stock  Commission¬ 
ers  .......In  experiments  made  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  with  sorghum  for 
fodder,  the  Honey  variety  yielded  best,  White 

Mammoth  next,  and  Early  Orange  third . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Association  of  America,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. , 
on  the  19tb  inst.,  E.  A.  Powell  was  chosen 
President,  and  Thos.  B.  Wales,  Jr.,  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  proposition  to  change  the  name  of 
the  breed  from  Holstein  to  Holland  was  voted 
down,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  receive  for 
registry  any  animal  having  a  red  spot  upon 
it.  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Chicago . .  .The  Gov¬ 

ernor  of  Illinois  has  been  advised  that  24  bead 
of  horses  and  mules  at  Shanuon,  Carroll 
County,  are  afflicted  with  glanders,  and 
that  several  others  have  died.  .......  A  mem¬ 
orial  presented  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  askmg  Congress  to  restore  the  duty 
on  woe],  has  been  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44 

against  87  . The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in 

Its  review  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says 
*4  The  mild  weather  continues.  The  value  of 
wheat  is  tending  down.  The  trade  is  inani¬ 
mate.  Foreign  wheat  is  wretchedly  dull.”. . . 
....Indianapolis  is  starting  a  vigorous  war 

against  bogus  butter . . . In  one  raid 

by  the  sanitary  squad  iu  this  city  Monday, 
150  carcases  of  “  bob  veal  ”  were  cap¬ 
tured  aud  confiscated  at.  the  ferries  to  New 
Jersey  . The  U.  S.  Veterinary  Associa¬ 

tion  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Boston  on 
March  18.  The  association  is  growing  steadily. 

. There  will  be  a  Convention  of  the 

National  Wool- Growers’ Association  at  Chica¬ 
go  on  May  7 . The  Pennsylvania  Wool- 

Growers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  17  and  18. 
There  are  72,425  wool  growers  in  tbe  State, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  invited  to  attend. . . . 

. A  decline  of  one  cent  a  pound 

on  American  cattle  in  Liverpool . 


On  the  steamer  France,  loaded  -with  a  cargo 
of  393  cattle,  which  sailed  from  New  York  to 
an  English  port,  114  animals  were  lost  in  the 
voyage . The  French  Society  of  Agri¬ 

culture,  that  was  organized  only  five  years 
ago,  now  has  2,500  regular  and  24,000  affiliated 
members.  Much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the 
labors  of  M.  Pasteur,  who  has  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  the  diseases  of  plants,  fowls 

and  animals . Advices  from  Dodge  City, 

Kansas,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  cattle  drive 
to  the  north  this  year,  will  be  from  325,000  to 
375,000  head.  Ranches  on  the  Arkansas  and 
adjaceut  territory  report  the  losses  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  at  1 to  U.j  per  cent.,  while  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  Colorado  the  averago  will  be  5  per  cent. 
Prices  for  beeves  may  be  a  little  lower  than 

usual . Ireland  is  declared  free  from  the 

foot-and-mouth  disease  by  the  officers  of  the 

British  Privy  Council  . . . 

The  following  veterinary  surgeons  who  have 
been  in  consultation  at  Neosho  Falls,  Kau., 
have  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
alleged  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle 
in  that  locality:  Dr.  Beattie,  Chicago;  Dr.  D. 
E.  Salmon,  Veterinarian  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Dr,  M.  Trumbower,  Sterling,  Ill. : 
Dr.  Geo.  C.  Faville,  Colorado,  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College;  Dr.  E.  E.  Hazzard,  an  old  Scotch 
surgeon,  now  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Dr.  Stocker, 
Iowa.  In  spite  of  previous  diaguosis  by  other 
veterinarians,  they  have  unanimously  come  to 
the  convictiou  that  the  malady  is  not  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  but  an  ailment  produced  by 
ergot.  They  found  there  wild  rye  containing 
“  20  times  more  ergot  than  was  ever  before 
known  in  feed.”  It  is  claimed  that  the  feet  of 
the  cattle  froze  because  the  ergot  contracted 
the  blood-vessels  and  retarded  the  circulation. 


FOREIGN. 


According  to  the  latest  tabulation  the  total 
force  of  the  German  army  on  a  war  footing 
would  be  1,487.700  men,  not  including  from 
820,000  to  340,000  well-trained  soldiers  of  the 
Landstrum  between  32  aud  42  years  of  age. . . 

.  At  the  Consistory  held  in  Rome  on 

Thursday  the  Pope  appointed  the  Rev.  F.  X_ 
Leray,  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Rev.  D.  Manucy,  now  at  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas.  Bishop  of  Mobile  . Prussia  gives 

her  Deput  ies  $3.75  a  day ;  Saxony  and  Baden  $3 ; 
Bavaria  $2.50.  The  Hanse  Towns  give  nothing. 


J.  E.  Wisner,  of  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  owns 
80,000  acres  of  the  choicest  lands  in  Ransome 
County,  North  Dakota,  on  the  line  of  the  Fargo 
and  Southwestern  R.  R.  He  has  about.  2,000 
acres  in  cultivation,  aud  will  sow  upwards  of 
8,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  Spriug.  The  Cbey- 
euue  River  runs  through  Rausome  County  in 
one  of  the  most,  beautiful  valleys  iu  the  world, 
which  is  about  one  mile  wide  and  150  feet 
below  the  rolling  prairie  on  either  side,  with 
bunks  20  feet  high,  which  it  never  overflows. 
There  is  a  splendid  growth  of  oak,  ash,  and 
other  timber  aloug  this  valley,  and  splendid 
springs  of  pure  water  ou  either  side,  with 
splendid  water  powers.  Mr.  Wisner  built  a 
flouring  mill  last  Summer,  which  cost  $30,000, 
aud  manufactures  his  wheat  iuto  flour.  He 
now  offers  any  selection  of  his  lauds  for  sale 
on  time,  to  suit  purchasers,  and  will  take  his 
pay  for  same  in  wheat,  delivered  at  his  mill  at 
$1  per  bushel,  aud  if  the  market  price  he 
greater  he  will  allow  the  market  value.  See 
his  advertisement  in  this  issue,  page  232. — Adv. 


Low  Price#  for  Bufttr. 

The  New  York  Tribune  in  its  market  report, 
xplained  why  some  butter  is  sold  for  such 
ow  prices.  In  speaking  of  butter  it  said: 
‘  Light-colored  goods  are  very  hard  to  dispose 
>f,  and  several  lots  were  thought  well  sold  at 
sight  to  10  cents.”  If  butter  makers  would  get 
he  top  price,  they  should  use  the  Improved 
latter  Color,  made  by  W ells,  Richardson  & 
lo..  Burlington,  Vt.  It  gives  a  pure  dandelion 
solor  and  never  turns  red  or  rancid,  but.  tends 
o  improve  and  preserve  the  butter.— Ado. 

- - - 

They  gratefully  testify  to  the  virtues  of  Dr. 
4 raves’  Heart  Regulator  for  Heart  Disease. 
?rice  $1;  6  for  $5.— Ado. 


Numerous  are  the  cures  of  Heart  Disease 
from  using  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator. 
By  druggists.— Ado. 


For  Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs. 
Brown’s  Bronchiai.,  Troches,  like  all  really 
good  things,  are  frequently  imitated.  The 
genuine  are  Hold  only  in  boxes. — Ado. 

The  Country  Gentleman'*  Opinion. 

The  Country  Gentleman,  in  au  editorial  no¬ 
tice  of  “Science  in  Farming”— a  book  which 
will  be  found  advertised  in  this  paper — says: 

“  We  think  it  a  very  excellent  book— tho¬ 
roughly  correct  in  matter,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed  (and  a  professional  chemist  says  the 
chemistry  is  all  sound),  besides  being  remark¬ 
ably  lucid  in  style,  carefully  progressive  in 


the  development  of  the  subject,  and  easily  in¬ 
telligible  to  any  person  of  ordinary  education 
who  will  read  it  with  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves.” — Adr. 

- - - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  March  29, 1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  6%c.  lower; 
No.  3  Chicago  Spring,  6>sJc.  lower.  Corn, 
2,V£c.  lower.  Oats,  1  lower.  Rye,  steady. 
Barley,  lc.  lower.  Pork,  30c.  lower. 

Wheat.— "Regular"  very  active  find  greatly  unset¬ 
tled,  opening  weak  and  closing  decidedly  stronger. 
The  market  opened  10116”.  lower  than  yesterday. ral¬ 
lied  2c. ,  receded  Uc.,  rallied  Ic.,  ruled  (Heady  and 
closed  We.  lower  for  Mav.Wc.  higher  for  June,  and 
1 ,(».  lower  for  .Inly  than  yesterday:  the  fact  that 
from  70U, non  to  1,000,070  hit  she  is  were  taken  accounted 
for  Uv  reaction  and  rirntne**  late  In  the  session; 
sales  t  anged:  March,  9iV*3%ctcln*lnK  ut  »39iJ:  April . 
*t v<* '*««•.  ©loaltw  ttt  «I5se;  May,  WW*3H2*W!.  Closing 
at  SNA®-.-  June  SVaflMw',  closing  at  9u!$C!  July,  0816® 
*nue;  August.  SBUtOwSe:  No.  Chicago  Spring,  88W® 
86Qe.  Co ttN  In  fair  demand-  the  market  ruled  lower 
early,  hut  grew  stronger  at  the  close  of  the  session 
and  closed  Qe,  over  yesterday:  sales  rangrd:  Cash, 


Closing  at  KTUr.  Oats  opened  weak  and 
lower,  but  closed  arm  nt  outside  prices;  prices  de¬ 
clined  t-pa.qje.  hut  rallied  Ate  an  I  closed  steady:  sales 
ranged:  Cash,  29ftt8lWc:  March  and  April,  2Siy®29c: 
closing  at  39c;  May, 32*i*335*0. closing:  at  H39*c:  June, 


SShSo.  Flaxseed  firm  at  *1.68  on  trank.  Pork 
opened  weak  and  lower,  hut  closed  firm  nt  outside 
prices:  sides  ranged:  Cash.  $17  (*17.70:  April  *17.0216: 
Mnv,  *17.4.5.1*17.73,  closing  ot  $17.?2k®  *17.75;  June, 
*1?.57K®$  17.85:  closing  at  $17.«2*6'"  *’7.87:  July,  *17  9(1 
®8I?.9?X:  August,  •is;  All  the  year.  $l5,7rg»i5.T7Q. 
l.Attn  In  fair  demand:  the  market  ruled  weak  early 
hut  closed  stronger:  sales  ranged :  Cash.  89.15*9.20; 
April,  *9.22W:  May.  #9 .2.5®  9.877$.  closing  at  $9.85® 
89.37  k;  .Tune.  #9.42W®$9.44.  closing  at  $9.42j*asus; 
July  87  4(1*9  &?(*•  closing  nt  #9.  Ml®  9. WW  Bulk 

meats  in  fnlr  demand;  shoulders,  #7.»:  short  rib. 
$9  25;  Short,  clenr,  *9.87.  Eggs  weaker  nt  l?K®l8c. 

St.  Lorta. -Wheat— Active,  but  lower:  No.  2  Red, 
•MBaUttWe.  cash-  Aurll,  81.08iw;®l.09ti;  May.  Sl.OSk 
A  1.087**  Juno»|t1.0WfWM.W!  July.92®98?*e:  All  the  year, 
closing  at  outside  prices:  No.  8  Red  Fall, 
U5i39(!!6c.  Cons— Iu  active  demand,  47Qe.  bid,  for 
rash!  1*74,® 48c.  April:  47«4S*fC.  May.  Oats— Firm  at 
SSe.  bid, cash;  May.  RfE-FIrm  atr,9*yc. 

bid.  Bar  lev  -  Firm  at  70®85c.  Eoos-Flrm  at  Ific. 
Flaxseed -Dull  at  $160.  H ay— 8teady:  Timothy. 
*11.00®  15.00:  Prairie.  8M.O0AW.5O.  Bran— Firm  at  81® 
82c.  Corn  mkal— Firm  at  $2.55.  Pork—  *18.12*6,  cash: 
*18. 25  March. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  March  29, 1884. 
Beans  and  Peas.— Beans,  marrow,  prime,  new,  $2.80 
®2. 85;  do.  medium,  prime,  $?^u®2.55:  do.  pea.  $2  55® 
2.60-  do  white  kldnev,  choice,  S3. 40ftt8.no-  do.  red  kid¬ 
ney,  choice.  *5. 00® 5. 10;  do.  turtle  soup,  $3,5088.75:  for¬ 
eign 
82 
orn. 

Brkapstu*k8  and  Provisions. — as  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat 
is  I  I".  lower;  No.  8  Red  Is  4e.  lower:  In  elevator;  No. 

%  Red  is  5}$e.  lower  In  store:  ungraded  White  Is  4kc. 
lower.  Corn.- Ungraded  Mixed  Is  4e.  higher:  steamer 
mixed  Is  24c.  lower;  No.  2  is  lVfie.  lower  delivered; 
Yellow  Southern  Is  unchanged.  Oats.— No.  3  mixed 
4c.  lower-  No.  2  Is  3J$c.  lower-  No.  1  Is  3}*c.  lower 
No.  3  White  is  3c.  lower;  No.  2  ls3J*c.  lower:  No. 

1  is  3c .  lower:  Mixed  Western  Is  2c.  lower;  White  do. 
Is  2c.  lower 

Flour  and  Meal  — Flour— Quotations:  Fine, $2.15® 
2.75:  superfine,  82.60*3,25.  latter  an  extreme;  common 
lo  fair  extra  State.  $3.20*3.40-  good  to  fauey  do.  *3.45 
C,o (5;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $3.20*3.60;  good 
to  choice  83.(15®*. 75;  common  to  fair  extra  Ohio.  83.25 
(S.4-  good.  84.05® 5.  >  i*  good  to  choice,  common,  85.55® 
(,1,5  ut;  extra  Minnesota.  ‘8.80* IMi;  clear,  84.00® 
5.M>-  rye-  mixture,  *1®  15  ;  straight,  $5® 5. 75; 
parent.  #5. 40® 5. 75;  bakers'  extra.  JtM.e'.f.O:  St. 
Look,  common  to  fair  rxtra.  #S.?3*4 ,35;  fair  to  good. 
$■1.30*5.20;  good  to  very  choice,  SS.3na.fi  2i-  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  $5.35*6.75;  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  35*5.20;  South  America,  *5.25®5.80. 
Hoi  tiiekn  FLOUR— Gammon  to  good  extra,  $8.3u* 
4.25:  good  to  choice,  *4.3h,*&25.  Rye  Flour  -  Super- 
tine .  nt  *'<.25® 3. BO:  latter  for  choice.  Cohn  Meal— 
Yellow  Western.  $3®3.3U;  Brandywine,  *3.33®3.. 15. 

Oiuin -WHEAT— No.  2  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to 
arrive,  at  *Sc:  ungraded  Winter  Red.  at  ,0c.® 
*1.03:  No  4  Red,  ssUe.  In  elevator-,  No.  8  Red.  99c. 
in  elevator-  No.  2  Red,  delivered 

from  store;  *l.03tt®  I.03M  free  on  board  from  store: 
$1.03  for  rail  ecrlifteuteB  In  elevator,  $1  OtiVt  delivered 
from  elexatof:  Ungraded  White,  96k-'"  No.  2  Chicago 
cost  fr.-lglit  aud  Insurance  to  Liverpool  at  #1.01;  No.2 
Chicago  cost  freight  and  Insurance  to  Glasgow  at 
81.03;  No.  2  Red,  seller  March.  $UJVff:  do.  April, 
*t.nlk®t  |i25i-.  do.  May  $LiWW*UI5*  do.  June,  closing 
81  054.4;  do.  July,  closing.  #i.ii't?i;  do.  seller.  August, 
closing.  St.uTk.  Rye— Western,  W®71hje:  Canada 
and  State,  74  trie:  No.2  Western,  At  Tee.  in  elevator. 
Baulky  Market  quiet  and  firm.  Babi.ky  Malt  dull. 
Corn  Ungraded  mixed,  fii*«6c;  No.  3.  w  hich  Is  scarce 
anil  wanted  at  1  <*1  V- advance,  54 ®Y»kc:  closing  with 
55V(,o.  tdd:  Hleatner  mixed.  5So.  In  elevator;  No.  2, 
fVinfi-Hfilc..  delivered;  Old  No.2.  dUWWke.  In  Store, 
67c.  delivered;  No.  White,  (He.  In  elevator.  Southern 


Yellow,  flic,  on  dock:  No  2  Mixed  seller  April,  elos 


Western,  Vie. :  white  do.,  40k® He:  White  State, 
42k®-)lk.c.;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  April,  S1®37LtC;  do. 
May.  S7>-v*:#k-:  do.  June.  STktfSrQr. 

Provisions— Pork  Mess  spot,  $17.50;  mess  on  spot, 
quoted  $17.3l)@l  1.75  for  old,  and  g1-t.MMIS.7A  for  new; 
family  mess.  $19®19  75;  dear  back.  *iu.2va2i>.  Bkkk- 
Ultv  extra  ImUan  mess  Hi  tierces,  823®  .5:  extra  mess, 
812.50®  13;  packet  .  813  In  barrels  aud  821.50  In  tlerops; 
plate  beef.  *12.50®  13.  BEEF  Hams  Quoted  here 
at  $27.50,  and  at  West  $26.00.  CUT  Meats- 
Plekled  bellies,  12  It-  average,  quoted  8kc  ; 

pickled  shoulders  9V<®8mc  :  uh-klml  hams,  ll>H® 
Due-  smoked  shoulders,  9'.j®9k;  smoked  hums, 
lfiCfttdlo.  Mlimt.RS  Umg  clear  Ip  New  York, 
quoted  ut  97*0  for  Chicago  delivery  long 
und  short  clear,  half  and  hnlf.  Site.  Dressed  Hogs, 
City  heavy  to  modltnu.  854®SWc,;  pigs,  ske.  La  a  t>.- 
Contrnet  grade  on  spot  quoted  at  #9.45.  choice,  $9.50; 
March,  closing  u‘  $9.50®9.7<l;  April,  closing  $9. 50® 9.90 1 
Ma».  elo.dng  $9.60-  June,  Closing  *!U«S®!M;s  July, 
closing  89  75® 9 .31);  city  strum.  9.20®«.25-  refined  quot¬ 
ed  at  $9  75  for  Continent,  urn!  10c.  for  South  American . 

Butter.— The  demand  Is  slow,  and  the  general 
market  lacking  In  cheerful  features. 

NKW  HOTTER 

Creamery,  selections.  FJgltis.  etc.,  3i®3Se,  do. fancy 
85®Sfi:  do  choice,  83*34:  do.  pirltne.  3"® 83:  do.  fair  to 
good,  37® 29  do.  ordinary.  2.5® 2t;;  halt  tirklus,  tuba, 
best,  33c: do.  do.  do.  fair  to  good, 25®31e:Wi-lsb  tubs, 
beat,  29® 3 lc;  do.  do.  do.  fair  to  good. 2i*3se;  Western 
tmltuiion  creamery,  choice,  38® 2.9c;  do  do  good  to 
prime,  22®J5c;  do.  do.  ordinary  to  rnlr.  1 8® 20c;  do. 
factory,  best,  22c- do,  do,  fair  to  good,  I5®21c;  do, 
do,  ordinary.  10®12c. 

OLD  butter. 

State  dairies,  entire,  choice.  29c.  do.  do.  do.  line, 
26® 28c;  do.  do.  do.  fnlr  lo  good,  21® 25c*  do.  do.  or¬ 
dinary.  ii;®3H.-;  do. <1o  of  tirklus.  One.  28®29e;do.  do.of 
llrklDS,  fair  to  good. 22® 27c; do.  do.  flrklu*. ordinary, 
ttiaSOc:  do.  half  firkin  tubs,  best.  Hue;  do.  do.  do. 
line,  23®29c;  do  do. do.  good,  22® 2rtc;  do.  do.  do.  fair. 
18w20e:  Western  dairy,  best,  l«*l7c;  do.  do,  good,  14® 
Hits:  do.  do,  ordinary.  lWilMe 

Add  1®3‘*  per  pound  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  selec¬ 
tions  of  choice  goods. 

CHEKSE.-State  factory,  fancy,  15c;  do.,  do.  prime 
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to  choice,  UUraUtfc.:  do.  do,  fair  to  good,  13-vdl  1c. : 
do.  do.  light  Hit  I  ms,  prime  to  Choice,  IP  ,t,l2e.:  do-  do. 
skims,  fnlr  to  pood.  7(is9e.:  Skims,  Pennsylvania, 
fancy,  He.  do.,  prime  to  choice,  <!4'879(;  do  do.  fair 
to  pood, «><» 7e.;  do,  ordinary,  Ohio  Hats,  fair 

to  pood,  flutllc.!  do.  ordinary-  v$7p. 

LIVRRT-OOL  QUOTATIONS  TO  N.  V.  1’ROOUCK  KXCUANOK— 
•.'.30  t*.  _ _ March  27. 

Cheese — American  choice . 70s  OU  Dull. 

■  Cotton.— Spot  cotton  1-lGc.  hlpher,  with  more  ac¬ 
tivity.  Receipts  at  the  ports  to  day,  6,550  bales, 
against.  0,917  last  week,  and  ir>,63.">  last  year.  Since 
September  I,  1,5!>2,!M2  bales,  against  5,272.698  bales 
same  time  last  season. 

COTTON. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


fine  to  choice.  7(3>9o.:  do.,  fancy,  9(U-a:9l-t1c,:  apples 
coarse  cut  bbW,  6l*w6%:  do,  do,  bags,  ea6^e.;  do 
cores  chopped,  etc.,  i-iHC:  Apples,  evaporated, 
9.ai0tSc.|  do..  Choice  liciia^c.:  do.  fane;,  selec¬ 
tions,  lJUtiiVtc.-  Peaches.  Carolina,  good  to  faoov, 
10® lie.;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  tM@18c.’  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled.  24®27c.:  do.  do.,  unpeeled.  12®l5e.: 
uupceled,  peaches,  halves,  8®3'ae,:  do.  do.,  quar- 
ters.  4%a’e-  Pin  ms,  Southern,  12%  *l2%e.:  do..  State, 
13tyiiiiHc.  Cherries,  13(4 14 hlackberrles,  l»5il2Wc: 
raspberries, 30®31c  ;  huckleberries,  9®9!^c. 

Fresu  (  itciTS.— Really  fancy  apples  are  not  plenty, 
and  held  firmly,  especially  Raid  wins,  a  few  Western 
having  reached  15.25,  Florida  oranges  are  scarce 
and  very  firm.  Cranberries  held  at  strong  figures. 


Uplands 

Ordinary .  a 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  T-iC 

Good  Ordinary . 10  W 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  5* 

Low  Middling .  leu 

Strict  Low  Middling .  li  1-16 

Middling . liu 

Good  Middling .  m2 

Strict  Good  Middling .  114? 

Middling  Fair .  12H, 

Fair .  127* 


New 
Orleans 
and  Gull. 

9M 

9  11-16 
IgK 

JS 

11  5-16 
104 
11% 

12 

I2?fi 

mg 


9U 

9  11-16 
101* 
10% 
11% 

11  5*16 
1U4 
11% 

12 

12« 

im 


5.50;  Florida  oranges.  In  linn  River,  fancy .  V  ease. 
5,ljlM6,ti0-  do.  oranges,  P  ease,  $3.75  *4.7*.;  Peanuts  Vir¬ 
ginia,  baud  picked,  new.  per  Ih  ,  nic;  Pecans,  per 
lb.,  6®7J4e.;  Hickory  nuts,  per  hush.,  Sx-.ugl.l2. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Prime  grades  of  hay  continue  to 
sell  fairly,  and  prices  are  steadily  held,  but  lower 
grades  dull  aud  Irregular.  8traw  about  steady. 


3TAtNED. 

Good  Ordinary...,  9%  I  Low  Middling .  low 

8trlet  Good  Ord..  9  5-16  I  Middling . 10% 

Futures  moderately  active  at  an  advance  of  9  to  10 
points.  To-day’s  closing  prlees-  March,  1 1.25® it. 27: 
April,  11,264,11,27;  May.  Il.lkill.ll;  June,  1l.57®ll.58; 
Julv.  ll.Til.ii  11.71;  August,  11. so  411.81:  September, 
11.48®  11.30:  October.  Urn,  11.02:  November,  10.87®  10.89; 
Deoemher,  11013*10.91,1. 

F.oos.— The  movement  Is  slow  and  careful,  buyers 
feeling  that  supplies  are  likely  to  Increase  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  and  that  It  is  .lust  as  well  to  carry  small  stocks. 


Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  cases,  %e.  below 
quotations. 

Dried  Fruits,  -Supplies  are  well  enough  In  hand 
to  prevent  pressure  .and  owners'  views  generally 
steady  all  round. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  5%®6%c;  do.. 


oat,  noiansc.  '  ~ 

Hops.— A  very  fair  sort  of  demand  prevails,  but  Is 
not  the  kind  that  would  Impart  vitality  to  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

N.Y  State,  crop  of  'S3,  choice  (scarce)  nominal-  do, 
do,  do,  good  to  prime,  2I®25;  do.  do.  do,  low  to  fair, 
18® 22;  do.  olds,  18@23;  Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1883,  fair 
to  prime,  '37® 23. 

Live  Poultry.— Fowls  were  In  fair  request  and 
stendy.  Turkeys  and  ducks  In  moderute  supply 
and  steady.  Geese  poor  and  very  dull. 

Fowls.  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  F  He:  do. 
State,  1' Vn»l-k-;do.  Western,?)  tb.  roosters, 

young,  11®  12c:  do.  old,  7® 8c;  turkeys.  15  il6c:ducks, 
Western,  F  pair  A)ci4$l.i2;  geese.  Western  V  pair, 
$L25<$  LSQ 

Sheep  and  Lamu-s.  -Total  for  six  davs,  20.512  houd. 
against  22,993  head  for  trie  corresponding  time  last 
week.  State  sheep.  1‘28  m  at  7c  ilo.  98  a.  ut  tb,,.-:  do 
lui  it  at  6%c.  state  lambs,  90  a  at  t.  SUehlean 
sheep, 39  lb  at  lie.  leas  $10.  Pennsylvania  do.,  :uS  n>  at 
be.  State  yearling  lambs,  so  lb  at  ',%(.-:  Spring  lambs 
at  61  each.  Ohio  sheep,  91  tt  at  $3.15,  Maryland 
Spring  lambs  at  $5  each. 


deputation  anti  Salt  *,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
Warranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  good*  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich.  Ill. 


Drain  Tile 

s  MACHINES,  s 

=  By  Chandler  &  Taylor,  ~ 

&  Indianapolis,  Ind.  s 

!@p.K.CHURN 

s  the  BEST! 

S  I  Easv  to  dean,  easy  to  operate. 

•j  I  ■  Willnotwear out;  covercastinga 
H  I- —  !  willnotbreak.  Send  for  circular. 

JF  I,,.  JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Sole  manufacturer, 

^nmmt  _  SYKACDSE,  N.Y. 

07nn  CASH  PREMIUMS 

ff  I  ||  I  For  the  Largest  Yields  from 


C7nn  cach  prei 

Yk  f  I  l|  I  For  the  Largest  I 

One  pound  Q/iKO  T  A  /  *\ 

of  this  Q  n  c  n  i  i  *»\ 

Potato.  For  l-..  .  J\  £  U  i  *  *  , 

lun^m,  v  \  |  .  I  ^ 

address  ^  ».<  - — - 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  Boston.Mass.Rochester.N  Y. 


Tim  only  ntm-hlM  that  nvrlvot  an  awvtlon  tv.tb 
Horw-ii.im-r  and  Vtirwhor  nnJ  Cleaner,  at  the  Cantab 
ntal  KjhlMtlon  ,  wna  .warded  the  two  l«*t  CO'Cl 
Medals  k-bvn  by  ilw  Nitw  York  sl.u  Agrlonhani 
Sook-ty  on  iinnii-|ioi>*i  anil  Tlimlior. ,  a.n1  1>  On 
Only  Tli rather  wltctad  from  the  viut  iiumbor  built  in 
the  United  St-ati'.,  for  llln.tnitlon  and  dev-rlptlnn  In 
-’Appleton’,  t’yi'lnpodla  of  Appllml  Mi.-1'anlr,,”  re 
r.-lilly  pdbll'h.il,  thu.  adnntlng  it  a*  tin-  standnfil 
macblnr  of  thl«  country.  Cntaloguc  wilt  it, a.. 

MIS  kHIi  II  UUlF.lt.  Cnbb’lhl"  fkhoVariu  Co  .  N-Y 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

Cheap 
Practical, 
Portable. 

Correct  Princi¬ 
ples.  Correctly 
Applied.  nius- 
traied  Catalogue 
giving  m  u  eh 
valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  free. 

Address  AMERICAN  MFC. CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  '‘•'Aentfuek? 

new)  E,  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


-■f'l 
*(: 


fm.1  . 

m 

■I®* 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  improvements  for  making  roods.  Addrest 

•S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO* 

ILcnnett  Square,  Pa„  or  Fort  Wayne,  lud. 


ulverizing  HarrdwJI 

€io»  Crusher  MofEVELER, 

y§EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  | 


tTHE  PERKINS 

gjgiwiND  MILL 

f  Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mill*  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address. 

The  Perklm*  Wind  Mill  St  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted,  Jlishitwaku,  Ind. 

AU**  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

Victorious  at  all  fair-.  Over  >  in 
VidBSy' — “  actual  use  ltt  every  State  undTerri- 
torv  °f  theU.  S.  Ills*  section  wheel, 
bns  ht-eu  tundc  by  us  for  10  years;  lu 
nil  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
(lays'  trial.  Best  Feed  51111s,  Corn  Shellers.  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III, 


SEED  SOWER 

THE  BEST.  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  Seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertili¬ 
sers— ana  everyihiug  requiring  broadcasting— any 
quantity  per  acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  auy  other 
method.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sldee 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  llfo-tune.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  bo  dn  veu.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sows  four  nor*-*  of  wheat  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Scud  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  trwtimonlais,  Meutiou  this  paper. 

1*.  W  IHlKli,  Treasurer, 

RACINE  S8EKDKU  CO.,  Deu  -Uoluce,  Iowa 
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BUTTER  WORKER 

lto.l  Etfpctl.r  iml  Convcnlrnt.  nl,» 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Print¬ 
ers,  Shippiug  Boxes,  etc, 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  jor  Ulan  rated  CniatogutA 

A.  M.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phlla,  Pa.  1 


REID’S- 

&UREAMERY 

SSSJ  hiL«  AYS  (.000 

BUTTER. 
— rl  SIMPLIST  AND  BIST. 


n  p  o  Our  catalogue,  describing  the  best 

IyUuCOi  Old  and  New  Roses,  is  now 
ready.  It  is  a  carefully  compile  systematized  index 
—the  only  catalogue  In  which  a  variety  can  be  found 
at  a  glance.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

EIjlAVANfiER  St  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

EB%  ■%  pi  Proposes  to  sell  *ut 

bis  l.avge  Stock 
U  U  Ilk  of  SMALL  FRUIT 
n  I  I  r  PLANTS  at  very 
_  ■  _  ■  ■  reasonable  rates. in- 

■  ■  ■  *  “  eluding  perhaps  the 

greatest  number  of  fine  currant  bushes  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Statements  of  Interest  to  the  fruit-growing 
public  wlllalso  be  made.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  F.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Uudson,  N.  Y. 


E.  B.  UNDER  II I LL,  PO’KEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
n  mm  m  m  Ph\5i  3  FOR  ALL  --  jb  || 

BERRY  Sv.SEE  MAN- 

nod  low  prices,  etc .,Jree. 


CnAS,  B.  ITORNOK,  Mt  Holly.  N.  J., 

Grows  and  offers  for  sale 
ALL  KINDS  OF  TREES  AND  FLOWERS. 
Also,  all  this  Leading  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Sc.  Price  I  istw  Free. 

Largest  Pear  Trees  for  sale  in  the  State. 

CATALPA  SEEPIINGS. 

Cataipa  Seeds.  Hieffer’i*  Hybrid  Pear,  Small 
Fruits, Hardy  Flowers.  Shrubs,  matted  anywhere. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

E.  Y.  TEAS,  Dumeith,  llenry  Co.,  Ind. 


O  t  Best  Assortment.  New 

PeaCn  T  T66S  Price  List  free  to  all 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries)  N.  J,  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


NIAGARA 


BEST 

NATIVE 

WHITE 

GRAPE  EVER 
PRODUCED  IN 
AMERICA. 


Large  and  Small  Planters  should  send  for  our  new 
circular,  giving  full  history  and  description.  Also 
special  easy  terms  of  payment  to  everybody. 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO., 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES! 

To  enjoy  the  Strawberry,  grow  it  yourself.  A 
fine  st-  a-k  of  the  old  and  the  hew  va m  be-  Strong 
plants  from  strong  soil  at  reasonable  prices.  De¬ 
scriptive  price  list  free,  f'umbrr'n^rt,  > tn»ehe*tar, 
H'urrtn,  LongfetUer,  shnrptr*t,  tVMc<n;,  by  mail, 
prepaid.  2or .  for  13 ;  Hoe.  for  60 ,  si  1 .05  lor  100. 
I  3  each  J.  IT'-V'.CU'/  Mancfiti'er  of  Sharpies*. 

S l.OO.  t«EO.  S.  W  ALES,  Rocbester,N.Y. 


NURSERIES 


Speclalt v  at-  these  Nurseries— Extra  strong 
Out-Door  Plants,  also  Fine  Pot  Plants  Cheap. 
(Every  variety  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants,  both 
Fruit  and  Onatm-n”1 .  S-td  for  <oir  Oatnloeue. 
Addre.--,  W.  !>.  LITTLE.  Rochester.  N.Y. 


ILYOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

HERBERT  POST, 
Postbnrah,  Dallas  Co..  Alubama. 

WHITE  STAR  POTATOES. 

By  planting  none  but  the  beM  seed  for  several  years, 
I  have  attained  as  n,-ar  perfection  as  possible,  pro¬ 
ducing  less  than  eight  bushels  of  small  potatoes  to 
the  acre.  In  a  yield  of  three  hundred  and  tnirty-elght 
bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  I  offer  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected,  entirely  free  of  all  disease.  Correspondence 
solicited.  PD\V.  A.  PHAKO. 

Toughkenamon.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


TELEGRAPHY  *  short-hand  Taught. 

|  Situations  furnished.  Circulars 

■  sent  free.  Address  R.  Valestikk.  Janesville.  Wis. 


I  ■peters’  Eclectic 
l-^iano  Instructor. 

COMPILED  BY  \\  .  C.  PhTERS. 

PRICE  83.25. 

Among  the  great  and  successful  Piano  Slethods  of 
the  day.  PETEK’s  ECLECTIC  has  alwavs  held 
an  honorable  place.  The  sale  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies  Is  proof  tangible  of  Us  worth,  and  of  the 
favor  with  which  It  Is  regarded,  espeelaih  In  a  large 
number  of  educational  Institutions,  in  which  it  has 
long  been  used.  A  practical,  well  graded  and  thorough 
book ! 

I  Dobson’s  Universal  I 
Banjo  Instructor. 

By  H.  C  and  G.  C.  DOBSON. 

IMtlA'JB  $$1.00. 

The  Banjo  Is  now  a  fashionable  Instrument,  and  the 
best  ones  are  elegant  enough  to  go  any  where.  A  good 
book,  destined  to  'it-  very  popular.  Contains  Elements, 
57  bright  Reels,  Jigs,  Hornpipes,  etc.,  and  22  Popular 
Songs,  such  as  "Old  Folks  at  Home,”  "Over  the  Gar¬ 
den  Wall,"  the  songs  of  Dave  Braham,  etc. 

Winner’s  Popular 
Ideal  Methods. 

For  Violin,  ForGuitar,  For  Piauo, 

For  Cornet.  For  Flute,  For  Cnb.  Organ, 
For  Clarinet.  Fur  Banjo,  For  Flngeolet, 
For  File,  For  Accordeott,  For  Boehm  Flute. 

Price  of  each  hook,  75  cts. 

Immensely  popular  cheap  h-st motors,  with  brief 
Instructive  course,  and  each  with  about  one  hundred 
neatly  arranged  popular  airs  for  practice. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  f  Boston. 

H.  DITSON  &  CO., . S67,  Broadway,  New  York. 


OK  CREAMERY 

■  I  m  ■  Has  the  largest  cooling 

ffiBEGS,TERSESTUHLTS 

lepth^ clean  that  shows 

ouehuiguieCroMnery, 
nd  osn  aee^the  cream- 

bet  ween  milkings. 

JOHN  S.  GARTER  s?racu“e7m! 
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APRIL  § 


for  iljc  Benina,, 


YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THK 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ELEVENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 


Topic:  Strawberries. 

William  Jackson  ; — The  soil  where  I  live 
is  a  clay-loam.  The  plants  ought  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  away  from  large  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
draw  the  moisture  from  the  stra  wben  v  plants. 
If  water  stands  on  the  ground,  it  must  be 
drained;  plants  will  not  grow  in  water-soaked 
soil.  The  best  soil  should  be  at  the  top,  as  the 
most  important  roots  are  near  the  surface. 
If  the  soil  is  lumpy,  it  must  be  harrowed  or 
raked  to  make  it  Tine.  No  coarse  manure 
should  be  put  on  the  ground  when  planting: 
if  the  grouud  needs  manure,  it  should  be  put 
on  before  plowiug,  aud  thoroughly  harrowed 
in.  .Planting  is  best  done  in  the  Spring;  have 
the  ground  ready,  then  take  the  plants  up 
carefully,  and  don't  let  the  roots  get  dry  W e 
plant  to  make  matted  rows,  putting  the  rows 
four  feet  apart  by  IS  inches  in  the  row,  and 
setting  them  so  that  the  crown  will  be  level 
with  the  surface.  The  ground  among  straw¬ 
berry  plants  should  be  stirred  very  often.  We 
stir  ours  in  the  row's  with  iron  rakes  as  often 
as  we  can  When  hoeing,  or  cultivating,  be 
careful  and  not  cover  the  crown  of  the  plants. 
We  mulch  with  old  rotted  straw',  so  that  the 
seed  will  not  grow,  and  try  to  be  through 
mulching  by  the  15th  of  December.  The 
mulch  does  more  good  in  a  mild,  openWinter, 
than  in  a  steady,  cold  one.  Freezing  and 
thawing  hurts  strawberries,,  not  the  severe 
cold.  After  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  in  the 
Spring,  rake  the  mulch  otT  the  rows,  and  leave 
it  between  them.  We  use  full  quarts,  and 
ship  wherever  we  get  the  best  prices.  The 
best  varieties  are  Miner’s  Prolific.  Sharpless, 
and  Crescent  Seedling. 


Ralph  R  Cox: — Strawberries  are  classed 
among  the  small  fruits.  There  are  a  great 
many  different  kinds;  some  are  hardly  worth 
planting,  but  many  of  them  aregood.  I  think 
that  an  acre  of  strawberries  will  pay  well. 
Strawberries  should  be  planted  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows 
beiug  three  feet  apart,  so  that  the  cultivator 
may  be  run  between  them,  and  all  weeds  kept 
out.  White  clover  is  very  bad  with  us;  it 
runs  along  on  the  ground,  and  takes  root 
wherever  it  touches,  and  is  very  hard  to  get 
rid  of.  Strawberries  are  very  good,  as  all  of 
the  Cousins  know.  Miner’s  Prolific  aud 
Sharpless  are  the  best  here. 

Uncle  Map.k: — Miner’s  Prolific  aud  Sharp¬ 
less  are  first-class  berries,  and  very  popular. 
I  have  eaten  many  a  plump  berry  of  both, 
but  prefer  the  Sharpless  of  the  two.  But  we 
want  the  best  we  can  get — the  plumpest  and 
sweetest — for  who  does  not  prefer  a  sweet  to 
a  sour  strawberry?  So,  what,  we  should  like 
to  know,  are  best  for  table  use  and  general 
cultivation,  north,  south,  east  and  west?  I 
will  mention  Charles  Downing,  Monarch  of 
the  West,  Seth  Boydeu,  Kentucky'  Seedling 
and  Manchester,  as  very  desirable  berries.  The 
best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  grow  some  of  each, 
and  then  decide  for  ourselves  as  to  which  we 
like  best. 

Bla.vchie  C.  Buxton: — To  be  successful  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  plant,  we  must  first  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  its  structure  and  habits. 
When  we  have  ascertained  the  natural  habits 
of  a  plant,  wo  can  then  determine  how  it 
should  be  treated  under  artificial  circum¬ 
stances.  Nearly  every  boy'  and  girl  knows 
that  the  strawberry  has  a  very  short  stem, 
seated  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cov¬ 
ered  with  leaves,  and  throwing  out  from  the 
lower  end  long,  slender,  woody,  perennial 
roofs.  which  divide  into  innumerable  fine 
branches.  The  stem  itself  has  a  pith,  with  a 
woody,  fibrous  covering  or  bark,  which  bears 
the  leaves.  The  strawberry  stem  is  not  essen¬ 
tially'  different  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  a 
year  old,  with  its  joints  so  contracted  as  to 
touch  each  other.  The  pith  is  the  great  reeep- 
table  of  organ izablc  matter,  from  which  the 
leaves  and  fruit  are  fed  in  the  Spring  aud 
early  Summer.  The  contents  of  the  pith  are 
gum.  starch,  and  sugar,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  anv  one 
who  will  cut  it  across,  and  touch  it  with 
iodine;  the  woody  matter  will  be  clear  yellow, 
the  gum  will  become  brown,  the  starch  violet, 
and  the  sugar  resemble  umber.  The  roots 
which  expand  greatly  iu  every  direction, 
increase  iu  number  as  the  stem  grows  older. 
The  object  of  the  root  is  to  obtain  unorganized 
food  from  the  soil,  principally  water,  of  which 
we  know- the  strawberry  requires  a  great  deal. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  roots  should  remain  in¬ 
tact,  as  much  as  those  of  an  apple  tree.  Dig¬ 


ging  among  the  roots  in  Autmun,  as  is  often 
practiced  by  gardeners,  with  the  belief  that 
the  roots  are  onlv  annual,  is  a  mistaken  idea. 
The  disadvantages  of  disturbing  those  roots 
are  serious,  as  they  contain  orgatmable  matter 
in  large  quantity;  iu  Spring  the  root  growth 
is  renewed  by  the  assistance  of  that  substance, 
and  spongioles  arc  formed,  which  convey  nu¬ 
triment.  to  the  plant  from  the  adjacent,  soil,  as 
Nature  intended  it  for  the  nourishment  of 
new  leaves  aud  fruit,  if  the  roots  are  destroy- 
ed,  the  organizable  matter  in  the  stem  must  In- 
directed  downward  for  the  formation  of  more 
roots,  and  the  supply  int  ended  for  the  leaves 
and  fruit  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  roots  which  the  stem  has  to  form. 
The  stem,  which  is  destined  to  form  leaves 
and  fruit,  camiot,  with  profit  to  the  gardener, 
have  its  power  diverted  to  the  formation  of 
roots,  without  diminishing  the  vigor  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit. 

Plants,  like  animals,  consist  of  two  distinct 
parts;  the  organized  material  of  their  struc¬ 
ture,  and  the  organizable  matter,  out  of  which 
additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  organized 
structure:  and  in  no  case  can  growth  take 
place,  only  in  the  presence  of  the  unorganized 
matter 

There  are  three  kinds  of  strawberries,  viz. : 
staminate,  pistilate,  Rud  stamiuate  and  pisti- 
late  in  the  same  calyx.  Gray’s  Botany'  says 
staminate  flow'ers  are  those  having  stamens 
only,  and  therefore  not  producing  seed;  pisti¬ 
late,  or  fertile,  having  a  pistile  but  no  good 
stamens,  and  ripening  seeds  onlv  when  fertil¬ 
ized  by  pollen  from  the  staminate  flow'ers. 

Although  one  of  the  choicest  of  fruits,  the 
strawberry'  is  only  au  enlarged  aud  pulpy’ re¬ 
ceptacle,  bearing  the  real  fruits  scattered 
over  its  surface.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
strawberry  is  its  runner,  or  tendril-like,  leaf¬ 
less  form  of  creeping  bi-anch.  Each  runner 
strikes  root  from  its  tip,  and  fixed  to  the 
grouud  forms  a  bud,  which  develops  into  a 
new  plant,  which  again  sends  out  its  runners, 
aud  like  the  Banyan  tree,  in  time  forms  a 
large  bed.  The  strawberry  reproduces  itself 
above  ground,  while  some  plants  do  the  same 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  Canada 
Thistle,  Quack  Grass,  and  Mint,  which  repro¬ 
duce  their  kind  from  subterranean  stems  and 
branches. 

There  is  a  small  beetle  feeding  upon  dead- 
ripe,  or  decuying  strawberries,  called  the 
Flea  Negro  Bug,  which  also  sometimes  feeds 
upon  ripe  berries.  It  hibernates  in  the 
ground,  and  produces  the  Spring  brood,  by 
depositing  its  eggs  on  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  larvae,  which  are  often  found  iu  the 
same  plant  on  which  the  grown  beetle  is  feed¬ 
ing. 

Strawberries  like  the  Wilson,  cau  remain 
standing  three  or  four  years,  if  kept  clean. 
If  kept  clean  of  weeds  the  first  year,  it  is  not 
a  difficult  job  to  cultivate  strawberries.  If 
the  runnera  are  cut  the  first  year,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  run  after  that  as  long  as  the 
bed  remains  productive.  Deep,  mellow  soil, 
if  not  too  dry,  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
plant  the  stra  wherry 

The  strawberry  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  continent,  iu  1580.  It  is  a  fruit 
of  the  genus  Fragaria,  and  is  indigennous  to 
the  North  American  Continent,  growing 
wild  ard  luxuriantly  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  is  a  fruit  admired 
and  sought  by  all  Hovey’s  Seedling,  a  fa¬ 
mous  strawberry',  was  produced  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  was 
the  first  of  recent  attempts  to  improve  straw¬ 
berry  culture,  but  a  rapid  growth  has  taken 
place  since,  until  now  it  is  a  very  great  part 
of  the  fruit  culture  of  the  United  States. 

Some  prefer  Autumn  transplanting,  which 
produces  berries  the  following  Summer.  A 
sure  way'  is  to  transplant  iu  Spring.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  could  not  be  enumerated 
here,  but  iu  this  serf  ion  (Wisconsin)  the  Wil¬ 
son  is  the  standard  market  aud  family  variety. 

Uncle  Mark:- Years  ago  it  used  to  be 
thought  that  there  were  three  varieties  of 
strawberries,  but  now  there  are  but  two  kinds 
generally  recognized,  viz.  :  perfect  aud  pistil¬ 
late;  there  is  no  staminate  berry,  strictly 
speaking. 

Bertha  Wolger: — All  I  know  is,  that 
strawberries  are  good  to  eat.  aud  make  nice 
short-cake.  This  is  the  wav  we  like  short¬ 
cake  best:  Mix  as  for  biscuit,  adding  sour 
cream  and  a  piece  of  butter  size  of  au  egg. 
Roll  into  two  crusts  one-half  an  inch  thick; 
place  one  carefully  above  the  other,  and  buke. 
Have  ready  some  well-sweetened  strawberries, 
and  when  the  cake  Is  baked,  separate  careful¬ 
ly.  and  spread  with  butter,  aud  thou  put  on 
the  berries.  Place  the  top  crust  over  them, 
and  you  have  a  cake  lit  for  a  king,  or  au 
American  farmer.  Besides  canning,  another 
nice  way  to  prepare  strawberries,  is  to  pnt 
them  in  a  stew  pan,  with  some  sugar,  aud  a 
very  little  wrat.er,  and  scald  them;  then  skim 
out  the  b-  nries;  hod  dowu  the  juice  thick,  put 
the  berries  on  platters,  spread  the  juice  over 
them,  and  dry  in  the  oven.  When  dry,  pack 
in  crocks,  and  cover  close  to  keep  out  flies. 
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JmpUmcnte’  and  gtlurhinmu 


PULVERIZING  HARROW. 

GLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


AG  ENTS 
WANTED. 


Ii  is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


The  “  ACM  E”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  or  a  Steel  Crusher  ami  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Iiiftinc,  Turning  process  of  doublet/'  ('AST  STKF.Ij  ('III  LT  ERS.  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 

rangement  of  which  kIvc  iiiiiiitMiMC  colling  iioivrr.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  era »li in g  lamps,  lev¬ 
eling  oft  the  ground  ami  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  arc  pet Tnrmcd  nt  the  some  time.  The  en¬ 
tire  abseuce  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  polling  up  rubbish.  It.  Is  especially  adapted  to  in¬ 
verted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  ou  light  soil,  auu  Is  the  only 
Harrow  that  cut*  over  the  entire  stivlaoo  of  the  ground. 


MV  mn/.-f  a  tnrlrl //  of  ir»rfch»r  from  4  to  15  F««/  H*< il<> 


PO  WOT  BE  DECEIVED  j>on*f  let  yOMT  dealer  palm  off  a  base  Imitation 
or  some  inferior  tool  ou  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  BY  OH  DEKINO  AS  "  ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  mend  rhe  J'OUISLE  GANG 
Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  iu  the  United  Stales  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  pny  until  you  have  tried  it 


on  your  own  farm. 

Seud  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  40  different  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

N.  B.— PAMrULET  "TILLAGE  IS  >1  ANURE”  SENT  FREK  TO  PARTIES  WHO  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


BRANCH  OFFICE  : 

H  arrisbui-g,  Jr*  a. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of 

Binder Tiuck  ,Road 
Machinery,  Ditch¬ 
ing  Machinery, 
One-Horse  Grain 
Drills,  Burton's 
Open-Links,  Bol¬ 
ster  Springs, 

&C..  <&c. 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW. 


A  tknowl. 
edged 

SUPERIOR 
TO  ALL 
O  T  II  E  It  S . 


Steel,  Iron  and  Wood  Benin  Plows,  Side  Hill  Plows,  Shovel 
Plows,  Road  Scrapers,  Steel  nnd  Wood  Friime 
Cultivators. 

STEEL  BEAMS,  STEEL  JOINTER 
AND  WHEEL  ST ANDARDS,  WILL 
NOT  BEND  OR  BREAK. 

Warranted  for  a  Life  Time,  Duder  Fair  Usage. 

SEND  FOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


CHURN  . 


AVc-tnake  from  the  beet,  material  Superior  AriicIes^HPEfr^^S 
of  Dairy  Goods,  that  an?  models  of  strength  nnd 
ty.  Unquestioned  jiroof  given  of  their  durability.  Sole  maim- 
tiirturur-  of  Curtis'  Improved  Factory  Cnum.  Mason's 
Power  Butter  Worker,  Lever  Worker.  Curtis’  Sinmre 
Bov  Churn,  KectiHiKiilnr Churn,  Cream  \nts,Do«  Power, 

"One  Family  Churn  ill  wholesnlc  where  we  have  no 
ajeent.”  Ml  warranted  exactly  a-  n-itvscnted.  TWO  GOLD 
AND  FOURTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  for  superiority.  ^ 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 


Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


Still  maintains  Its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING -TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
in  the  market- 
It  is  unsur¬ 
passed  as  a 
CORN  CUli- 
T1 VATO It,  and  has  flrst-class 

Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 

Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  In  use 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction.  Ail  Inquiries  and 
orders  from  the  N.  K.  States,  N.  Y.,  l'a..  N.  J., 

#ld„  Vn.,  uud  W  Va„  should  be  addressed  to 

G.  B.  OLIN  &  Co.,  eVi?w  SSS™' 

From  Cal..  Ore.,  Wash.  Ter.  and  Ncv.  to  Batchelor 
&  Wylie,  Sail  Francisco.  Cal.  From  all  other  States 
and  Territories  w'est  of  the  Mississippi  River,  III  , 

and  W18.,TMK  GALE  BULKY  HARROW 

MANUFACTURING  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.  From  all  other  territory  to 


AUtlOV  NIAIMUP.  CO„  A lltion,  IWirli. 


WALKER--™  best 

walruiWA$HER 

Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world, 
no  rival,  the  only  machine  tlmt  will  ukm7i  perfectly  clean  without  rub- 
Can  bo  used  in  tiny  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  tn  another 
a  moment.  Ho  simple  nnd  e.asy  ip  operate  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  tho  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  "Washer  In  the  world  that  lute  the  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  tho  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 
R  PITIUTC  li/AMTrn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price.  Sri -OO. 
MULIi  I  O  VwMIl  I  L.U  Agents'  sample,  S3. 50.  C  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price. 
We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa, 


Circulars  free. 


PERSONA  L. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  sleeps  five  hours 


^Ni.ocrUiim'ouo  Advertising. 


gjftijewUantou#  ^flvcrti£ing. 


^Ui^ceUancous: 


Wftt  wind'W ‘ai 


THE 


nightly,  omits  (  lie  usual  siesta,  and  works  16 
hours  daily. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Victoria’s  most 
parsimonious  sou.  has  given  up  going  to  sea* 
and  intends  to  farm  on  a  large  scale. 

Since  Alexander  H.  Stephens’s  death,  Mr. 
Evarts  is  the  smallest  man  of  political  re¬ 
nown.  Ho  has  11  children,  some  of  them  mar¬ 
ried,  and  makes  $100,000  a  year  in  his  law 
practice. 

Justice  Miller,  it  is  said,  is  the  best 
whist-player  among  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Chief  Justice  Waite  and 
Justices  Woods,  Matthews,  and  Blatchford 
are  expert  euchre-playei’s. 


CENTENNIAL-TIFFANY 

mlv r.^-' *  t. 


18  2,0.  I  i_\  siriiHH 
Highly  U«Tt»iiMiii-iul 
lC  lor  Chapped 
1  lauds 


hibited' .  • - 

*  —  THE  LATEST  &  BEST. 

Send  for  drotilars  ef  stnnp  Pr-pa  rating  Crushers, 
Engines  and  roll  Tile  l  «>.  t..w  .mtnriro 

FREY, SHECKLER&,  HOOVER. Bucyrus, Ohio. 

"THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES,  TURCCUPRC  SAW  MILLS, 

HorsePowers  I  11111,0111110  Clover Huliers 

(Suited  to  all  sections.  >  Write  for  FUEE  Illus.  Pamphlet 

nni  I  1  L’i.  tpl ...  *  .  .  i  i  ... ..  ..  rr»  .  i  _  .  v,  _  ..  ....  Jr  . 


GRAPPLING 


First  Prize  Herd  tit  New  Vork  State  Fair  1879  198| 
13*2,  1*CI. 

LARGEST  HERD, 

BEST  QUALITY, 

MOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 

At  head  of  Herd  are  the  Four  Best  Bred  Milk 
Bulls  living. 

We  now  offer  for  sale  the  best  lired  lot  of  Yon  ng 
Bulls  ever  collected  In  one  herd,  as  their  pedigrees 
show,  aud  all  backed  by  wonderful  records. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

hottles.  Sold  nt  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horslord  s  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChernlcnl  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag't  1UI  nml  Vri  Reade  St.,  N.  Y, 


ggrfk  ~TT  ARB  not 

ms. w  v  k  xr  OUT 

b>'  watchmakers.  By  mail 25C.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  UtscH  &  Co.,  3s  Dey  St..  N.  Y 


FINE  CLYDESDALE 


SAWMILL  GAUGE 


Singer'  SSfiJESJ 

A  CTfrder.  kuitler,  Tuvk- 
,er.  Five  JlvturiiPis. Biiuj 
er.  Thread  Cutter,  Need 


51  cal  (?:. state 


las.  Oil  and  full  •  ■ . .  t •  1 1  ,,  ith  each 
Guaranteed  t» hr  perfect.  War¬ 
ranted  A  yeas.  Don't  jv,y  dotjhie 
f>T  machines  no  better.  when  you 
™''  tty  these  before  you  p*i<.  a  cent 
All  late  iinprevemeriU.  Runs  light 
with  little  noise.  Handsome  anil 
durable  Circular*  with  huu- 
urede  . tcstimonlni-  free. 
,  4 1  ThinlAve. ,  Chicago,  HI. 


At  Low  Figures. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  and 
personal  inspection  solicited. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  GARDENING! 


LiJFOH  TH  E  LAWN  and  FARM 

. .  .  at  ever)’  kind  &  description 

^T^TOJK  in  F.  S.,  and  at 
l  111  1  (  IS.  Illustrated  priced 

• ,  Pioneer  House  in  this  class 
Planet  .lr„  Matthew*’  Jm- 
niiiu,  Uriii,  Meeker,  tom- 
AI.L  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 

J  C  H  A  N  cu!  *A(1"fai; 


To  encoii rage  settlement  nml  cultivation  oi 
the  Company’s  lands  in  tlie  Red  River  Valiev, 
nil  ot  the  lands  (not  limbered!  now  owned  by 
the 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco. 

Publinhitl  render  Authority  of  the  French  Government. 
Contains  much  (translated;  valuable  matter  relative  to 
tills  ancient  and  popular  ra,  e.  Also  1  tic  records  of 
breeding  of  nil  pine  lVreherori  Sheldons  and  Mates, 
whom*  l'eivlier.  .n  birth  and  origin  lu  v  *  been  establlsbed 
before  20  eont rollers  of  entries.  No  Intelligent  man 
will  buy  nFreneh  StaJllon  that  la  :iot  recorded  In  the 
Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco,  fiend  #2  for  this  book 
to  Tun  Hue  KOKHS  0  azettx,  Chicago,  Ills. 


AND 

Manitoba  R’y  Co. 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF 

NORM  AN.  FOLK.  MARSH  ll.L.KITTSO'i, 
in  Miunesol  a,  outside  of  alive  mile  limit  trout 
the  road,  will,  during  the  year  IS.Sj.bc  sold 
to 


CURED  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  STAGES 


DR.  HAINES’  GOLDEN  SPECIFIC 


positively  deam.ya  the  appetite  for  aleoholk 
bjt.iMrs  in  J)  days,  tones  the  stomach,  purities  tilt 
blood,  aids dicrstlon .  strengthens  the  nerves.  Car 
tie  aam.nistered  without  i).e  knowledge  of  the 
pa.ient  by  sin. ply  placing  ,t  in  tea.  coffee,  oi 

t:  r  fnnhe^ntonVafior^^  gnanU,teed 

GOLDEN  SPECIFIC  COMPANY. 

1S5  RACE  STREET.  CINCINNATI,  OIMO. 


ACTUAL  SETTLERS 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

3.700  Shipped  for  setting  last  year.  $1  .(»»  per  13; 
per  3u.  Rest  strains.  Send  for  circular  Try  me. 

R.  («,  OKIST,  New  Makkkt.  Ind 

WVAN  IIOTTE  ECH,' si  for  Hatching.  Purest© 
$2 for  13  F.  O.  B.  Rob't  8.  Elliott,  Sallsburv,  t 


in  lots  of  not  less  than  160  acres,  nor  more 
than  320  acres  nt  the 


Xcw  tuid  scientitie  treatment  for  Spi- 
Itpsy,  tits  and  Kervass  Siseases.  A  quick 
and  absolute  cure  certain.  Two  prepa¬ 
rations  used,  one  for  dav  ard  one  for 

ADICALLYII 


night, 
ties  sent 
Treatise 

13 _ _ _ 

vertise  (o  cure  Fits.  Consulta¬ 
tion  with  PbysLcian*  free,  send 
P  O  and  Express  address  to 

Epdeptic  Remedy  Co  47  Broad  St  N.Y 


$rttl  (Estate 


The  terms  of  payment  wilt  also  be  very  lib¬ 
eral,  ouly  30  cents  an  acre  down,  the  balance 
in  six  annual  payments  at  7  per  cent  interest. 

Tliisotler  will  be  open  only  between  the  1st 
day  ot  March,  and  the  31st  day  of  t'  icember, 
1884. 

First  npplicnnts  will  have  their  choice  trom 
tlie  entire  field  without  reserve. 


I  HI  LLand  DRI  LL  | 

PHOSPHATE 


nLOOKI  ifl  «K.VriTV>,FLL.  EXTRA  Lvrc 

IgLUUA.  411  Satin  Fin isLvd,  Chr  nu  •  Curd 
OH*V“S  Rose,  Rims,  if..;  j  r.  It  os*.  Ac.  or  2.»  Larg 
O-mpori-sl  paneled  Ch  £  jS)  an, mo  Cords,  name  o 
©We-  „  T,’H  !"*•  ks  this  rlegiuu  Gold  pla 

^cd  Noek  Chalk  an<t^-#fcliiir!'i,  #l.  Lajg»  II 
gy  stisvi^d  Premium  List  with  each  order. 
gLtsj.xro?:n  Pmxrisa  Co.,  North  Branford.  Conn. 


FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED 


At  these  prices  and  terms.  EVERY  FAR. 
MEK.  EVERY  FARMER’*  SON.  EVERY 
CLERK.  EVERY  MECHANIC,  EVERY  LA- 
liORINH  MAX,  rnn  secure  a  home  with  the 
smallest  possible  outlay. 

It  presrntsthe  opportunity  tor  every  one  to 
secure  160  acres  ot  his  own  choice  ot  land 
lor  onlytSO  down  «tnd  six  annual  payments 
ot  866  6?  with  interest. 

It  is  the  most  liberal  ollerever  made  by  any 
Railroad  Laud  IJ rant  Company.  The  terms 
are  belter  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hovernmt  nt,  aud  the  lands  included  in  the 
oiler  a*  e  the  most  productive  ol  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  lauds  in  the  United  Stales. 

They  are  the  Cheapest  lauds  considering 
location  nml  qunlity,  in  the  United  States, 
and  every  . . -seeker  should  take  advan¬ 

tage  ofthlo  nfle  without  delay. 

Write  tor  Maps,  general  descriptive  mat¬ 
er  and  other  information  to 


sgar  ctr  -i 

•  veV'  130  ontn» er,  in, 

I  ^  V  4  I'ncL.aad  N  tv? ring, 
ill  cvnU.  ^  rvi,  m„(  NV.  ,  ri.  i  brAieH, 


Floral  Gem  Carxls  mewl  name  on.  aud  Fancy 
Box  of  Paints,  18  colors,  sent  post-paid  for  1 4 
•cats.  CAPITOL  CARU  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


YVKER  FERTILIZER  C 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  ,  : 


WHY  nn  WPQT?  We  have  a  largo  list  Of  the 

II  it  I  UU  II  CO  I  *  best  Chester  County  (Fa.) 
1*  arms.  Mills  and  Hotkls,  at  cost  uf  buildings.  ‘  Land 
thrown  in  Send  for  Catalogue.  (iKo.  C.  Mahshai.i.. 
Real  Estate  Agent,  Kennctt.  Square,  Cbester  Co.,  Fa. 


YOUR  CHOICE 


IJ'OR.  SALE.— Wheat  lands  In.  Red  River  Valley 
Cass  Co.,  Dakota,  one  mile  from  thriving  town. 
Address  A.  SyriKB,  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


"ACME” 

HAY  RICKER 


AKYLAND  FA  RAIS.— Book  and  Ma 
by  C.  E.  SHANAHAN.  Attorney,  Easton.  M 


For  Fruit,  Grain  and  Grass,  on 
salt  water,  $2u  to  fcvi  per  acre. 
I A  MEEK  INS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


on  James  River,  Vo.,  in  a  Northern  set 
Uenieut.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  K.  li&NUBA,  Claremont,  Va. 


FARMS 


T  nod  T  ormc  Netting  Investors  8  percent. 
_LtcbI.lCt  IjUitLlS  Principal  nnd  Interest  guar 
an  teed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  i7\(Xni.  Refer 
to  u».v  conimerelal  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texa*  Eoun  Agency.  Corsicana.  Texas. 


LAND  AND  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSIONER 


MORPHINE  HABIT 


1  Imitfl,  now  o lie rs  i,  gpajo.lv  wicreby 
»tt.vono  (u(ur  Uiu.rlt  ijtilrllv  and  |«lntWr.  F.irbesllmo- 
nUlst.ndvmiorsvtni'nt.fn.nicmuiMiii  nw  <  csl  !nvn.Jrc.,«d.ire«a 

M*  M.  OANK,  A. a.,  B.U.luO  tubvu  SI.,  Nvw  Vurk  City. 


KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  DmSmN1  "ut  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

fHEAT  FRUIT 

30,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

3.  McALLASTERj  Land  Commis  r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


Flushes  and  Brocade  Velvets  for 

PATCHWORK  samples.  Empire 

Silk  Works.  Cltntouville,  Ct. 


Protected  by  the  only  Original  ratent9. 

This  machine  I*  guv  inn  teed  to  unt  ao  voru  hnv  In 
jc*:*  time, and  at  I,**-  ihall  half  the  cost  bvxnv oilier 
knewn  hint  hod.  Otic  Kiukor  .mil  Kukte  opuntted  bv 
nvtj omplovi^s  will  in  on6  clay  tukc CixMti  20  to  30 
acres  orhuy  berteeUy  ciriui  trom  the  swath  as  Icil  by 
Uuvitiowtu'.  niKipIt,  Ji  the  same  on  Uu*  stock  or  wagon,  in 
better  ceuditlon  than  twice  the  force  c«ti  windrow  and 
cock  the  -.-line.  It  seldotn  gets  out  of  royiUr,  but  It  U 
slioukl  any  former  eon  rvpai  r  it.  No  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  it.  V\  rite  tor  price  lists 
terms  and  circular  giving  full  infonnation. 

ACME  HAY  HARVESTER  CO.,  Mfs.,  Peoria,  111. 


U  It  rum  o  Cards,  no  2  al'  ke.  name  on, and  2  sheets 
Scrap  Pletures.’JOe.  J.  B,  IU  sTLO,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


SILKS  for  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 


Corn 


In  50c.  and  11.00  pueknges.  Elegant  varieties.  Our  20c. 
package  of  best  Embroidery  silk,  assort’d  colors,  free 
wtthevery  SI  order.  Yale  silk  Works,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


n 


J3&fe  v. 


i^tyir.fr.  ■-’  ,i  l'ajjcs, 
Our  Illustrated  G1 


,i;compan> 


e«,«te5t  *7«-  Ne»-®»3 

Agricultural  Invention  ,,  _  ,. 

ofthe  A  (to  !  S»ve«  SO  per  cent-  of  labor,  VnUM 
the  value  of  tl»e  Manure.  Spread*  evenly  All 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill.  In  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  IUuBtrated  Catalogues  frw, 

kKMI’  A  BCKFKK  Ml”ti  CO.,  S>  rueunc.  A.  1  • 


SHEEP;  BKBksHIRE  and  JERSEY  RED  SWINE. 


Ajmuurfius. 


Barbers  make  many  friends,  but  scrape 
more  acquaintances. 

“CotriiD  ye  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  pipe  and 
tobacky?”  said  Pat;  “I  have  a  match.” 

“Chinese  barbers  shave  without  lather." 
This  reminds  us  that  ouroldschoolmaster  used 
to  lather  without  shaving. 

When  Dubufe’s  celebrated  painting  of 
“Adam  and  Eve”  was  on  exhibition,  Mr.  Mc- 
Nab  was  taken  to  see  it.  “I  think  no  great 
thing  of  the  painter.”  said  the  great  gardener. 
“Why.  mon,  Eve  is  temptin’  Adam  wi"  a  pip¬ 
pin  of  a  variety  that  wasna  known  uutil  about 
20  years  ago. 

On  the  day  of  au  eclipse,  when  all  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Paris  were  without  doors  provided 
with  telescopes  aud  pieces  of  smoked  glass,  an 
Englishman  was  seen  driving  furiously  in  a 
fiacre  along  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
“Where  does  my  lord  wish  to  go?”  said  the 
driver.  “To  see  the  eclipse,”  exclaimed  the 
Englishman,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the 
coacb  window:  “only  drive  up  as  near  to  it  as 
possible,  for  I  am  short,  sighted.” 


$500.00  IN  PREMIUMS. 

W  •  vr  W  BUSS.  iusn-uwii.  Fl>R  nun  AVD  GARDEN. 


BUSS*  lUMl-ltttHK.  FOR  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

«n  Pages,  300 1  llustrftffons.  fo&vtifui  C^Mtlate.  It 
tells  WHAT,  \V*HHN,  ftllA  HOW  fap  |>Unt.  at»<l  1*  tm  uluublc 

'''BL^S’^ILLUSTRA^'En *  NOVEL!  y"'1  LIST 

for  I«?4  describe*  thu  newest  and  choicest  Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables.  Hants  Cere.vs.  Small  Ktnlb,  rtt.  .Introduced  the 


mg  ill,:  ai.oi,  14  Hpooiuuy  ymuauic  »•*  , . --■* 

Oats,  Wharf*  Corn,  OT  olliei  tarm  emps.  It  reporis 
of  successful  oomitet.ltlonB  f.,ro,  r  Grain  Premi¬ 
ums  In  1883,  an  i  -i  method  cfcuU'.v...i..n  whereby 

these  viclds  wc-reie  '  fed. _  --mobti  -cmj 

$500  IN  PR.7SMTUMS.  OFFgR£D 
1884.  Pull  particular ;  given  in  n.tr  Novelty  List 
nud  Grain  Circular,  ■nulled  Free  la  applicants. 


BUSS’  A  AFRICAN  WONDER  PEA.— Extra  Early,  vrn  Dwarf  (.8  to  10  in.),  rri|uiri*<  no  tuhliin?,  rm|imite  llinor. 


Rev.  Henry  Warll  Beecher  says--  "  Your  peas  are 
wonderful ;  none  others  so  gnod.  Another  year,  I  do 
not  intend  to  plant  any  others,  early  or  Intr. 

Circulnreivmir  full  description  tended  tonpplif  ants. 

CAUTION.  -As  there  is  an  infcriur  Pea  ill  the  mar. 
lint  railed  the  "  Attierii  ill  Wonder,1'  send  to  US  and  eel 
ii,e  genuine  BLISS’  AMERICAN  WONDER. 

75c.  per  ql„  40c.  per  pt. ,  >i  pt. .  SO ro. 


K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New -York. 


Established  1845, 


pi.sceUanmt.si  *pverti,$in0. 


FEAR  NOT. 

All  kldnev  and  urinary  complaints,  especially 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes  and  Liver  troubles,  Hop 
Bitters  will  surety  aud  lastlugly  cure.  Cases  exactly 
like  your  own  have  been  cured  in  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  and  you  can  And  reliable  proof  at  homeof  what 
Hop  Bitters  has  and  can  do, 

Lrvr.it,  KdiihFV  and  Beioht’b  Disease. 

A  medictue  thar  destroys  the  serni  or  cause  of 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  Kidney  and  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints.  and  has  power  to  root  them  out  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  is  above  all  price.  Such  a  medicine  is  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters.  and  positive  proof  of  this  can  be  found  b.v  one 
trial,  or  by  asking  your  neighbors,  who  have  been 
cured  by  it. 


RUSSELL  &  CO.’S  pawKS 

ANNUAL.  feJS 

for  Farm  and  Plantation  u«e.  Address 
N*m« ini* pij*r.  RUSSELL  &  CO..  Massillon,  O. 

J.  E.  WISNER, 

the  tnventor  of  the  Wiskeu  Tiger  Hay  Rake, 


FARMS  IN  RANSOM  COUNTY.  DAKOTA,  to  all 
seekers,  on  such  terms  that  all  who  are  anticipating 
a  change  of  location,  or  are  desirous  of 


A  HOME 


Where  they  can  live  comfortably,  near  the  railroad, 
good  schools  and  society,  cun  have  land  In  any  quan 
tity,  from  n  quarter  section  to  a  whole  section,  either 
Improved  or  unimproved,  with  u  clear  and 


Title,  and  will  take  pay  therefore  in  wheat  raised 
from  the  land,  at  not  less  than  $1  per  bushel  delivered 
at  hts  mill.  If  the  market  is  over  *1  per  bushel,  he 
will  pay  market  price,  ami  will  bind  himself  to  pay 
not  less  than  $1  per  bushel. 

For  further  particular-  address 

.1,  ii.  WISNElt,  Lisbon.  I>aknitt. 


THE  BES1- 


FQRCATA LOG U E ^PRI CCS  AND 


*  M  ^  r,  gu***^—  r_4 

ck^Tile 
MACHINES, 

Clay  Crushers.] 
Yard  Supplies,/ 


description  ADDRESS  IW.PeNFIELD  8,SoN;i 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP 

IS  NOT  POISONOUS  OR  CORROSIVE. 


Mixes  pcrfeetlv  with  C  OLD  WATER-  Safe  to 
use  In  COLDEST  WEATHER.  It  is  u  sure 
cure  for  all  Skin  Disease*.  1n*eoi  Feats,  and 
Worms  of  domestic  animals.  For  Sheep,  leaven  the 
wool  like  silk.  Every  farmer  should  keep  It.  In  the 
Household,  destroys  all  bad  smells.  No  Infectious 
malady  can  exi»t  where  this  Dip  Is  employed  as  a 
Disinfectant.  For  Its  various  uses  in  detail  aud 
prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  liANVFORD.  Ueu’l  Agent, 

•J90  E.  Chase  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Always  reliable!  No  Special  Device  required 
lor  Planting  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
Information,  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.. 


Box  II. 


Mbortsvilie,  N.  Y. 


“Ur'”“  CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FAR41 

Fredericksburg,  t», 


”  - "  UNEQUALLED  IN  ~ J 

Tone  .Toncli ,  Vortmanstilp  m  Durant? 

WILLIAM  KKABS  A  GO. 

Not.  204  ana  20%  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  1x2  Filth  Avenue,  No  V, 


The  great  success  of  last  season.  Cheapest  and 
best  Bandage  made.  A  iso  the  newly  improved 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

No  cheese  factory  having  more  than  one  vat  can 
iilTord  to  be  without  It,  Other  great  improvements 
m  Cheese  and  Butter  Appnrnum. 

Send  for  onr  IllustinU-d  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &,  SON,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


CIBLEY’S  TESTED  SEEDS, 

IJfor  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils, All  Plants. 

— —  — «  wvm  1  ▼  TRSTKD  TN  GARDEN 8  FOR  PURITY  AND  VALUE* 


*  cVtALOODE  A^  D  FRICE  LIST  of  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

BKAI  SIBLEY  k  CQ.1BoMer,li.Y.ac[l  Chicago, III 

HER  AN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONEHQRSE  POWER 

GO  •  22^  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

iccg  of  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  prhour. 


rrjSqg 


G*RDEN,PDY 
&  vTT 


;  FLOWER  SEEDS,  J 
%  plAnts,bulbs. 


<6 


•JNDGARDEN^ 

REQUIS^^J 


FOR  THE 


-  .* 


S  WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
The  most  perfect  Mill  for  grinding 
small  grain,  for  feed  or  family  meal, 
now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
cne-third  more  with  same  power 
t  j&n  any  other. 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 
Horsepowers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed 
Cutters,  Scrapers,  &c. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES  I 


Trees  and  Plants. 


Ore  ate  "l  inducement*  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now  '*  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  foroiircelebrnled  Teas 
and  Pnffksea,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Hold  Band  or  Mom  Rose  Chin* 
Ton  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
iold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Hct,  :,r  Gold  Band  Moss 
>ecorated  Toilet  Set  For  full  particiilars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMF.RIt’Ak  TEA  CO., 


Kissena  Nurseries. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

i  j  r 

Company 


Is  GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  Kiust  cxoSB  mate, 
rial,  yicTCLv  kimshed.  and  warranted  to  oive  cer- 
fect  satis  fact  I  on.  They  arc  mnde  uf 
Patent  «T B 10 1  a  10  D  W ETAL, 
which  Is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  chilled  iron.  Several 
hundred  now  In  uac.  and  giving  ENTIRE  SATIS*  AC¬ 
TION.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR,  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box 75.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  0., 

^  TURERS 

|*ilronTurbine 

ttyf  AND  BUCKEYE 

l  fcfl  wind  Engines 

Strong  him!  Duvnble,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink, 
Warp,  or  Untile  in  the  Wind. 

Also  III  Civ  EYE  I  HON  FENCING. 

TheBl  (’KKYKFORt  E-PUMPn.  veT  fre-yes In  "  inter 
j  Send  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  l’KIcRS. 


T-  I  -- 

DITCHING  MACHINE, 

FOR  UNDERDRAINING. 

Will  do  more  work  than  30  men  with  spades.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Circular. 

V7^3Vt-  RENNIE, 

SC  E  MANUFACTURER.  TORONTO.  CANADA. 

A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE- 

NEEDED  IN 

Every  Family. 

AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
>  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
■  —  ENGE  for  Coii^iipaiioti, 

Biliousness,  Hca-lttt'be, 
X  aVv)  \rfr/»  \  Indisposition,  Ac. 

A  r,  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

V\v^^r*  i  all  nther  Hvstem- 

regulatirg  tncncines. 

■  a*  a-mm  THK  IiuFBIB  BMAl.L, 

|  AYATIVF  r,I1:  Al  l  ION  1’rtibMPT, 

I  ,1.1  W  Ea  THKTABTF.  PKl.KIOUS. 

rtTTx  Ifr  Indies  and  ehildrea 

VPrici),  23  cent*.  I.*rgebox«*.  BO  cants. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 

LIMITCD. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

liilGOMBAULT 

mjk  CAUSTIC 
fm  BALSAM! 

MKMKxkN  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
liable  and  reliable  Veteri- 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes,  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  i3  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  'Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRF.NCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  *Ohio.  JN>‘"  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  labeL 

Mj  CIDER 

OTp  Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  A  IIOSCIIKRT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracune,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA 

Co-operative  Stock  farm. 

Herd-Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

OF  BR8T  STRAINS. 

A  SPECIALTY. 

LARGEST  HERD  IS  VIRGINIA,  and  FIRST  PRE¬ 
MIUM  AT  VIRGINIA  STATE  FAIRS.  KEPT  OS  Foi  lt 

^  rvw-aarm  , \  SilJUnimH  1  UR  anti  SOUTH-DOWN 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  Cor  Circular. 

HIGGANTJM  M’F’G  CORP., 
Higganuru,  Conn. 
Warehouse,  3$  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^  Gl  T*  yonrPw, 

Ttow  IN  TBsffi 

fep c'.-bake’  and  t» 


JiiK’^raiiuTU,  Lonu.  .vj 

Wnrehouse,  3S  80.  Market  St«i  l^ton,  Ma»s. 

M.  W. 

HAS  IMPORTED 

90  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Ever  Imported 

From  France  to  America, 


WhoBe  Purity  of  Blood  Is  eftsbli»hP<i  l>y  their 
Jlovord •-<!  Iteiilgree.  U“  Pvrche- 

L*„  ai.il  j-ultl.  ,.f  1  WtllCll 

is  the  only  Draft  Hors*  Record  of 
Uiat  country. 

Mr  Dunham  has  just 
p,)|,)tehc<l  *  25.001 
•tdiilon  of  nig  hand- 

s  o  01 1 1  y  II  lustra  ted 


140  page  catalogue 
for  1BS4.  containing 
dcBprlptione  and  ped¬ 
igrees  Goany  for  10 
genet  ntlons)  of 

4  SO 

-  STALLIONS  &  MARES 

Now  on  hand.  AU  Stnlllonjf  Guaranteed  Href-dor*. 

Oatalocrue  free.  Acmn?e»..  M>  W.  DUN  HA  M» 

Du  Page  Oo.,  IlllnoU.  (85  mile*  west  of  Chicago,  onO. 


yixjc  HP  p, Ginns  tS?  Co. 

^  Monufaciurora  of 


Canton,  0 • 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Vol.  XLIII. 


No.  1785. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  12,  1884,  <££ 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congresa,  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  o arian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


%tc\)\itcXvixt, 


RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAYS.— Class  VIII. 


A  CHEAP  BARN. 

A  and  B  in  Fig.  IfTT  represent  a  bairn  90x20 
feet,  suitable  tor  a  farmer  of  small  means.  I 
can  build  it  here  for  *400.  and  elsewhere  the 
co*t  will  vary  from,  say,  *800  to  W00,  the  out¬ 
lay  depending  on  the  price  of  lumber  and  other 

Fig.  A. 


materials,  and  on  the  circumstance  whether 
the  farmer  does  the  work  himself,  or  pays  for 
having  it  done  by  another.  The  walls  are  16 
feet  high  to  the  roof  in  front  and  12  feet  at 
the  back.  If  the  farmer  gets  all  the  posts 
and  framing  himself  out  of  the  woods,  the 
barn  can  be  built  very  cheaply.  Figs.  1 , 2,  3, 
4,  5,  6  and  7  represent  the  same  plan  with 
modifications.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  main 
building,  which  can  be  raised  by  a  farmer  of 


6  and  7  is  well  arrauged  and  very  handy.  The 
cow  stalls  are  on  one  side,  and  more  can  be 
added  without  altering  any  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  I  use  loose,  or  box  stalls  altogether,  as 
I  consider  them  more  comfortable  and  condu¬ 
cive  to  health.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  more 
horses  than  he  can  accommodate  by  tins  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  can  make  two  stalls  out  of  one 
box.  At  the  right  hand  in  front  is  a  stall  I 
use  for  a  sick  horse,  when  occasion  arises,  ur 
for  a  cow  when  calving.  Under  the  stair  way 


is  a  room  for  tools.  Corn  is  first  thrown  into 
the  room  above  the  wagon  shed,  where  it  is 
shucked  and  shelled,  and  then  put  away  in 
bins,  which  open  on  the  second  floor.  These 
are  covered  with  tin  wherever  there  is  any 
danger  that  rats  may  get  in.  The  hay  and 
other  fodder  are  cut  up-stairs  and  thence  de¬ 
scend  iuto  a  box  below.  The  stanchions, 
shown  at  Fig.  108,  are  self-fastening.  Figure 
109  shows  a  section  of  the  cow  stall  and  parti¬ 
tion,  with  trench  behind. 

Fulton  Co.,  Ga.  h.  a.  kuhne. 

- - 


MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  COLTS. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  physiology  that 
a  young  animal  is  very  much  affected  in 


disposition  and  constitution  by  circumstances 
influencing  the  dam  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  birth.  The  nervous  functions  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  subject  to  this  influence,  and  as  the 
nervous  system  largely  controls  the  functions 
of  the  body  by  which  growth  and  thrift  are 
produced,  this  fact  should  be  known,  and  eare- 
fnlly  considered  by  all  breeders.  This  princi¬ 
ple  is  what  breeders  call  heredity,  and  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  common  adage  "like  produces 
like.”  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  animal 


moderate  means  for  *200  to  *300.  As  his 
means  increase,  he  can  make  additions,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  8,  and  when  he  becomes  flush, 
he  cau  add  as  represented  at  Figs.  4  and  5. 
Built  iu  this  style,  the  barn  will  cost  from  *500 
to  *000,  all  told.  In  all  these  estimates  it  is 
understood  that  the  farmer  does  most  of  the 
work  himself.  Theplan  showu  at  Figs.  4,  5, 


A  CONVENIENT  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

I  have  seen  many  nice  poultry  houses, 
but  none  I  like  so  well  as  the  one  of  which  a 
plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  118.  Its  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  convenience  and  economy.  The 
uest  boxes  should  be  two  nests  high,  fitted 


with  slides,  so  that  eggs  can  be  removed  by 
one  in  the  room  in  the  center.  A  stove  cau 
also  be  placed  in  the  center  in  cold  weather. 
The  loft  makes  a  good  place  to  spread  and 
dry  the  droppings  from  the  roosts. 

Wenham,  Mass.  H.  L.  e. 


will  reproduce  its  color,  form  and  general 
feature  without  at  the  same  time  giviug  its 
constitution  and  general  disposition,  and  thus 
it  is  that  an  unsound  stalliou  or  mare  produces 
naturally  diseased  colts;  and  a  fractious,  will¬ 
ful  mare  will  have  a  foal  like  herself,  especial¬ 
ly  if  iu  the  later  months  of  her  pregnancy  she 
has  been  irritated  and  vexed. 

From  this  fact,  we  are  led  to  consider  the 
Fig.  6. 
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necessity  of  managing  a  young  colt  even  be¬ 
fore  its  birth.  Aud  the  first  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  are  the  health  aud  comfort  of  the 
mare.  She  should  be  fed  with  special  care; 
UO  injurious  food  should  be  given,  and  the 
feeding  should  be  regular.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  particulars;  but  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  clean  outs,  and  frequent  mashes  of  brau 
and  linseed,  in  equal  parts,  will  uot  only  pro¬ 


vide  the  right  nutriment  for  the  dam  and 
colt,  but  keep  both  in  a  cool,  healthful  and 
thrifty  condition, 

A  narrow  stall  is  not  suitable,  nor  should 
she  be  left  to  stand  on  a  hard  floor,  which  is 
wearisome  to  the  limbs,  and  may  cause  the 
colt  to  be  born  weak,  if  it  escapes  fatal  injury 
received  fronj  the  sides  of  the  stall  as  the 
mare  lies  down,  or  pressure  from  her  lying 
upon  a  hard  floor,  as  she  lies  in  a  cramped 
position.  Therefore,  it  will  pay  to  have  a 
roomy  box  stall.  10  feet  square,  in  which  the 
mare  may  move  about  and  lie  down  with  free¬ 
dom.  Keep  the  mare  in  an  amiable  state  of 


Fig,  7. 


mind,  treating  her  with  every  kindness,  and 
giviug  her  a  few  small  delicacies  from  the 
hand,  as  an  occasional  nibble  of  sugar,  or  an 
apple.  In  using  the  mare  care  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  startling  or  frightening, 
for  a  diposition  to  shy  is  certainly  hereditary. 
In  short,  just  as  one  would  have  the  colt  to  be, 
so  should  he  keep  the  mare  at  this  season. 
Idleness  is  not  desirable;  ordinary  light  work 
is  required  for  exercise,  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  birth  of  the  colt. 

When  a  colt  is  dropped,  care  should  still  be 


rk 


Fig.  108. 

continued  to  the  dam,  for  in  many  ways  the  colt 
may  yet  be  benefited  through  her.  The  great¬ 
est  care  is  now  desirable  to  keep  the  mare  in 
perfect  health;  and  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
aud  until  lactation  is  fully  established,  entire 
rest  will  be  useful:  a  mare  cannot  work  and 
milk  to  the  desired  extent  at  the  same  time. 
Work  wastes  sabstauce  that  should  go  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk,  aud  milk  is  what  the  colt  needs. 
The  food  should  be  snch  as  will  produce  the 
largest  quant  ity  of  the  best  milk.  Cora,  oats 
anil  bran  ground  together,  and  as  finely  as 


possible,  mixed  with  moistened  cut-hay  of  the 
best  quality,  should  be  given  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  four  times  a  day.  If  the  water  is  sweet¬ 
ened  with  molasses  before  it  is  sprinkled  on 
the  cut-hay,  it  will  help  the  mare  consider¬ 
ably.  If  the  colt  requires  any  medicine  to 
overcome  costiveness,  or  diarrhcea,  it  is  best 
to  give  this  to  the  mare,  through  whose  milk 
the  colt  will  get  the  benefit.  If  the  milk  is 
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deficient,  and  cannot  be  increased  by  extra 
feeding  of  the  mare,  the  colt  may  be  fed  on 
fresh  cow's  milk ,  which  should  be  prepared  by 
diluting  it  one-third  with  warm  water,  and 
adding  sugar  to  make  is  noticeably  sweet;  lor 
cow’s  milk  is  too  rich  in  fat  for  a  young  colt. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  teach  a  colt  to  chink  from 
a  pan,  or  small  pail,  but  cave  is  to  be  taken 
that  not  more  than  one  quart  at  a  time  is  to 
be  given,  and  as  ofteu  as  may  be  zequived  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  As  long  as  the  colt  is 
sucking,  the  mare  must  be  worked  carefully, 
and  never  over-worked  or  heated,  or  the  milk 
will  be  acid,  and  the  colt  will  suffer.  W  ith 
such  reasonable  care  as  this,  a  colt  may  be 
reared  as  safely  as  a  calf,  and  with  no  more 
trouble  and  risk. 


i'avin  (Jrcononuj. 

ENSILAGE  versus  HOOTS  (AND  R.  G.,  JR.) 

HENRY  E.  ALVORD,  OF  HOUGHTON  FARM. 

“  Certainly,  the  subject  will  bear  a  good 
deal  more  investigation.”  This,  the  closing 
sentence  of  Mr.  Goodman’s  recent  article  on 
eusilage  (page  182  of  the  Rural),  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  to.  but  I  must  differ  with  my 
friend  in  almost  every  other  paragraph  he 
wrote. 

We  have  never  been  known  at  Houghton 
Farm  as  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  ensilage. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  taken  a  decidedly 
conservative  position.  Yet  we  would  on  no 
account  be  without  a  filled  silo  as  part  of  the 
winter  outfit  for  a  butter  dairy. 

Careful  studies  as  to  the  best  winter  food 
for  butter-making  cows,  including  repeated 
experiments  with  all  the  known  feeding  stuffs 
and  their  combinations,  lead  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  true  economy  in  the  use 
of  some  succulent  food  whenever  cows  are 
kept  in  the  stable  These  experiments  did  not 
depend  upon  a  single  animal,  or  two  or  three. 
We  took  for  the  test  the  practical  results  from 
the  whole  milking  herd  of  Houghton  Farm, 
twenty-five  to  thirty  good  butter  cows.  With¬ 
out  going  into  details,  these  are  average  results 
of  different  trials:  In  December  on  absolute¬ 
ly  dry  food,  every  10J  pounds  of  milk  made  six 
pounds  three  ounces  of  merchantable  butter. 
In  January  the  same  herd,  treated  just  the 
same,  except  that,  a  part  of  each  day’s  ration 
was  ensilage  -  about  15  pounds  per  head— grain 
and  other  food  being  the  same  as  in  December, 
made  seven  pounds  one-and-one-half  ounce  of 
butter  to  every  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  cream 
per  ceutage  (of  no  great  value,  but  interesting) 
was  in  December  16>£,  and  January  aver¬ 

age  of  the  herd.  When  on  dry  food,  the  whole 
milk  being  churned— 100  pounds — ounces 
of  butter  were  got  at  the  second  churning  of 
the  milk:  when  fed  ensilage,  second  and 
third  churnings  combined  brought  only  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  butter  to  100  pounds  of 
milk.  Correspondingly,  when  cream  was 
removed  and  churned,  and  the  butter  and 
skim-milk  were  also  churned,  separately, 
these  last,4  together,  yielded  ounces  of 
butter  (to  100  pounds  of  new  milk)  when  the 
cows  were  dry-fed;  and  no  butter  was  thus 
obtained  when  the  cows  had  ensilage,  as  stated. 
The  weather  was  more  favorable  for  butter¬ 
making  in  December  than  it  was  in  January; 
but  the  January  butter  made  when  ensilage 
was  fed,  had  a  decidedly  better  color  and 
flavor.  Its  higher  quality  was  commented 
upon  by  numerous  consumers,  and  the  only 
variation  in  its  production  was  this  change  to 
partly  succulent  food.  The  general  hygienic 
condition  of  the  cows  was  also  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  this  change  in  the  daily  ration. 

The  same  desirable  results  were  obtained  by 
using  roots,  about  a  peck,  or  15  pounds  per 
day  to  a  cow,  as  with  the  ensilage.  It  seems 
to  be  the  physical  character  of  the  food— its 
succulence,  rather  than  its  chemical  composi¬ 
tion— that  produces  the  gain,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  of  the  butter  product.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
profit  of  “the  green  bite”  to  butter  cows, 
every  day  in  Winter.  We  would  now  about 
as  soon  think  of  dispensing  with  the  grain 
ration  as  the  succulent  ration,  in  winter 
dairying.  Thus  convinced  of  the  profit  of 
this  kind  of  food,  the  next  point  is  how  to 
obtain  it  economically. 

In  the  article  first  referred  to,  roots  are 
spoken  of  as  something  which  any  one  can 
have,  while  silos  are  very  expensive  and  ensi¬ 
lage  is“  wet  stuff  *  *  *  of  but  little  value.”  Yet 
that  writer  will  probably  agree  that  where 
there  is  one  farm  on  which  a  crop  of  roots  can 
be  grown  at  a  profit,  there  are  a  hundred 
fawns  where  fodder-corn  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  raised.  In  my  own  experience,  on 
land  adapted  to  both,  fodder  corn,  as  ensilage, 
can  be  harvested  and  stored  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  roots,  ton  for  ton.  The  ensilage 
fed  to  the  stock  costs  but  half  the  cost  of  the 
same  weight  of  roots  fed  sliced  or  pulped;  and, 
in  practice,  we  find  the  corn  ensilage  a  good 


substitute  for  roots,  with  sheep,  swine  and 
neat  cattle  of  all  ages,  especially  hotter  rows. 
Fed  moderately,  in  just  about  the  quantity 
useful  for  roots,  ensilage  gives,  at  half  the 
cost,  as  good  results  as  mangolds  or  Swedes. 
I  know  of  no  one  willing  to  grow  good  roots 
to  sell  at  less  than  $5  per  ton ;  ensilage  in  the 
silo  should  never  cost  33  per  ton,  and  gener¬ 
ally  costs  a  good  deal  less. 

The  relative  food  value  of  corn  ensilage  and 


cent,  more),  not  because  there  is  any  new  ele¬ 
ment  added,  but  because  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  fodder  is  rendered  digestible. 

Mr.  Goodman,  after  having  stated  as  a  fact 
that  cows  eau  he  kept,  and  good  butter  made 
on  good  dry  hay  and  grain,  "and  nothing 
else  whatever''  (which  nobody  denies  except  as 
regards  the  “ nothing  else"),  then  asks  "  Why 
bother  about  silos?”  I  answer:  1st,  because 
ensilage  will  produce  just  as  good  milk,  cream, 


the  standard  roots  can  be  seen,  chemically  nvui  butter  as  auy  other  winter  feed,  and  a 
compared,  in  the  following  table  of  analyses.  little  more  ot  them;  ‘2d,  a  silo  of  any  given  di- 


The  ensilage  was  taken  from  the  silo  at 
Houghton  Farm  on  the  15th  of  February,  the 
middle  of  the  feeding  season,  and  the  figures 
for  the  roots  are  from  average  standard  anal¬ 
yses. 
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Here  we  see  that  there  is  less  “wet  stuff”  (i.  e. , 
water)  and  more  food,  of  the  right  kind  and 
well-proportioned  for  cows,  in  the  ensilage 
than  in  any  one  of  the  roots,  or  the  average  of 
the  four. 

As  to  cost  in  construction  and  repairs,  a  silo 
is  as  cheap  as  a  root  cellar,  perhaps  cheaper, 
if.  as  we  now  lielieve.  ensilage,  properly 
weighted,  may'  be  exposed  to  frost  without 
material  injury.  Although  I  have  heard  of 
some  empty  silos,  this  Winter,  I  don’t  oelieve 
there  has  been  a  single  one  built  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  any  sort  of  judgment,  on  anv  farm 
of  40  acres  or  over,  that,  properly  treated, 
may  not  be  made  as  wise  and  profitable  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  the  mowing  machine.  We  hear 
of  mowers,  creamers,  and  other  good  farm- 
helps,  purchased  and  then  set  aside  through 
some  ignorance  or  blunder  in  their  trial,  or 
some  prejudice.  But  such  cases  are  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  real  economy  of  such  appli¬ 
ances.  And  even  if  a  silo  is  not  used  every 
year,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  on  a  farm,  and 
may,  any  season,  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
saving,  as  food,  a  wet  crop  of  clover  or  millet 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  advocate  expen¬ 
sive  and  extensive  masonry  silos,  under¬ 
ground.  and  an  entire  substitution  of  eusilage 
for  bay  and  other  dry  fodder,  and  to  talk  of  60 
tons  to  the  acre  stored  at  a  dollar  a  ton,  or 
less.  But  I  regard  it  as  an  equal  mistake  to 
oppose  silos  and  eusilage  so  positively  as  my 
friend  Mr,  Goodman  has  done,  or  to  advise 
winter  dairymen  to  wait,  wait,  wait,  as  the 
Rural  does,  editorially.  We  expect  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  silos  and  ensilage  10 
years  hence;  but.  why  not  believe  and  use,  ju¬ 
diciously,  that  which  has  already  been  made 
known.  Our  mowers  are  vastly  improved 
over  their  patterns  of  20  years  ago,  but  what 
should  we  think  of  a  man  who  had  cut  20 
acres  of  grass  annually  with  a  scythe,  till 
now,  waiting  for  these  improvements* 

“Why  bother  about  silos  and  ensilage?” 
Because,  for  the  but  ter- maker,  as  well  as  for 
milk,  and  mutton,  beef,  pork  and  poultry,  en¬ 
silaged  food  is  of  great  value ;  because  ensilage 
is  an  economical  substitute  for  roots,  and  may 
be  profitably  used  in  place  of  a  portion  of  the 
usual  coarse  winter  forage. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ENSILAGE. 

Any  subject  which  claims  to  be  of  conside¬ 
rable  advantage  to  agriculture  deserves  a  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  than  that  given  to  ensilage  in 
Mr.  Goodman’s  article  in  the  Rubai,  of  March 
22.  Is  the  fact  that  good  butter  can  be  made 
from  good  hay  and  grain  any  stronger  argu¬ 
ment  against  eusilage  than  that  good  hay  can 
be  harvested  with  a  hand  scythe  and  rake  is 
against  the  mowing  machine  and  sulky  rake? 

I  bad  always  suppose  1,  until  Mr.  Goodman 
told  me  to  the  contrary,  that  when  a  cow  was 
fed  on  dry  hay  and  grain,  she  would  need  a 
little  water;  in  fact,  here,  in  Central  New 
York,  neither  fresh  pasture  grass,  green  clover, 
corn-fodder,  nor  roots  contain  so  much  water 
that  cows  fed  on  them  do  not  require  a  little 
raora,  and  ensilage  has  five  per  cent,  less  than 
either  of  them;  so  what  about  the  pump  wheu 
these  Jerseys  are  in  the  pasture?  I  read  very 
attentively  all  that  I  found  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  and  the  Rural  from  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes,  Professor  8.  W.  Johnson,  and  many 
others  upon  this  subject,  but  1  do  not  now  re¬ 
member  a  single  fact  stated  by  any  of  them, 
which  was  essentially  different  from  the  facts 
given  by  other  scientists,  unless  it  was  in 
answer  to  the  claim  that  ensilage  has  a  greater 
feeding  value  than  the  same  fodder  has  before 
it  goes  into  the  silos.  This  some  of  them  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  process  put  nothing  iu- 
to  the  fodder,  which  was  not  there  before. 
This  may  be  literally  true,  and  yet  we  who 
have  carefully  fed  both  by  weight,  do  find  that 
it  has  a  larger  feeding  value  (we  think  20  per 


little  more  of  them;  2d,  a  silo  of  any  given  di¬ 
mensions  will  store  three  times  as  much  fod¬ 
der  as  the  same  space  in  a  barn  will  of  hay, 
and  is,  therefore,  cheaper;  3d.  throe  times  as 
raauy  cows  can  be  kept  ujjou  the  product  of 
auy  given  number  of  acres  of  good  tillable 
land  with  little  difference  in  labor  per  cow. 

We  who  have  tried  ensilage  think  these  three 
propositions  are  susceptible  of  reasonable 
proof,  which  we  are  both  ready  and  willing 
to  give;  and  unless  some  facts  can  be  brought 
forward  to  show  that  this  method  is  not  much 
better  than  the  old  oue,  would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  say  nothing  about  it,? 

If  farmers  cannot  exactly  agree  as  to  the 
cost  of  raising  auy  ordinary  farm  crop,  or  the 
quantity  that  an  acre  will  produce,  why 
should  our  disagreement  about  the  cost  of 
ensilage  be  named  as  au  argument  against  it? 
The  truth  is.  that  this  uew  method  is  much 
better  than  the  old  one,  or  it  is  little  better 
than  a  humbug.  Let  us  have  more  of  reason 
and  facts,  and  less  casting  of  the  dust  of  pre¬ 
judice,  if  we  would  thoroughly  sift  the  matter. 
Onondaga  Co. ,  N.  Y.  K  t.  hayden. 


ILL  EFFECTS  OF  ENSILAGE. 

What  is  ensilage?  Writers  state  that  it  is 
green  fodder  preserved  for  cattle  by  a  process 
not  unlike  that  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  sauerkraut.  Corn,  Red  Clover,  Pearl  Mil¬ 
let,  rye,  oats,  or  any  grass  may  be  used.  It  is 
said  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  yield  of  milch  cows.  But  have  its 
advocates  giveu  any  of  the  dangers  of  its  use, 
or  of  the  different  processes  through  which  it 
may  pass  before  feeding,  especially  in  fermen¬ 
tation?  In  these  an  alcohol  is  formed,  also  an 
acid;  animalcule-  are  generated:  yeasty  de¬ 
composition  ensues,  ending  in  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  mold  or  putrefaction  If  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  the  microscope,  bacteria 
in  a)'  be  discovered,  which  are  always  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  incipient  stage  of  putrefaction. 

Living  animals  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
fungi  of  this  kind.  Silkworms  are  killed  in 
great  uumbers  by  a  species  of  mold  called 
muscardine.  The  question  arises,  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  animals  so  fed?  It  will  just  lie 
the  same  as  feeding  swill  from  breweries — 
worse  if  the  swill  proves  to  be  fresh.  The 
blood  will  become  feverish  and  watery,  the 
system  overtaxed  from  unnatural  stimula¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  few  months  the  animal  will 
succumb,  the  latter  being  the  case  especially 
with  milch  cows.  1  will  admit  they  will  yield 
more  milk,  but  at  the  expense  of  their  general 
health.  Now  arises  the  most  serious  question : 
What  is  the  character  of  the  milk  from  such 
animals?  Is  it  fit  for  the  human  stomach? 
And.  more  especially,  is  it  fit  food  for  young 
children  whose  whole  nourishment  comes  from 
it?  I  answer  most  emphatically,  No!  Many  an 
infant  is  slowly  poisoned  to  death  by  its  use; 
when,  if  the  milk  were  pure  and  good,  the 
child  would  be  healthy,  happy  and  thriving. 
Many  so-called  cases  of  cholera  infantum, 
etc  ,  are  simply  milk  poisoning.  You  who  are 
using  eusilage,  please  stop  a  moment  and  think 
of  the  results;  you  who  are  thinking  of  build¬ 
ing  silos,  please  don’t.  “occasional.’’ 
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KEEPING  SOWS  HEALTHY. 
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was  sprinkled  thinly,  so‘  that  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  pick  up  a  kernel  at  a  time,  which 
insured  more  thorough  mastication  than  if 
fed  on  the  ear.  They  were  fed  a  piut  each, 
nights  and  mornings,  and  at  noon  they  had  a 
bushel  of  roots  and  a  forkful  of  bright  clover 
hay  cut  when  iu  the  blossom.  They  ate  the 
clover  hay  with  decided  relish,  and  I  think  it 
did  them  a  great,  deal  of  good.  There  were 
16  in  this  lot,  and  each  one  of  them  will  have 
pigs.  They  have  had  no  swill  or  water  during 
the  entire  Winter,  as  the  roots  seemed  to  afford 
a  sufficient  supply.  Their  coats  are  brightaud 
glossy,  a  condition  which  indicates  that  there 
was  no  lack  in  tin’s  respect.  Under  this  system 
they  have  had  plenty  of  exercise,  aud  not  oue 
of  them  has  shown  any  uuhealthfulpess.  Fresh 
straw  has  been  given  to  them  for  bedding 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  required.  A  month 
before  pigging  they  have  been  separated,  and 
each  sow  put  in  a  pen  by  herself,  with  a  change 
to  middlings  nurl  potatoes,  as  I  have  stated.  I 
consider  it  a  benefit  to  deprive  them  of  any 
corn  during  this  period.  Hogs  with  thin  coats 
of  hair  would  not  do  as  well  thus  exposed. 
The  feeding  spot  was  located  out  of  the  wind. 
A  feeding  platform  would  be  better,  aud  will 
be  necessary  in  the  Spring,  when  the  ground 
gets  wet  aud  muddy. 
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CRUDE  PETROLEUM:  BARBED-WIRE 
FENCING. 

I  used  crude  petroleum  in  1878  and  also 
West  Virginia  lubricating  oil  (crude),  and 
like  the  latter  much  more  than  the  other.  The 
petroleum  goes  into  the  wood  quicker  and 
further  than  the  West  Virginia  oil,  but  1  do 
not  think  it  gives  such  good  protection.  After 
five  years  the  West  Virginia  oil  is  still  on  the 
surface,  so  much  so  that  it  will  grease  the 
hand  if  rubbed  on  the  wood.  The  color  of 
this  oil  would  be  objectionable  to  some,  as  it 
is  rather  dark.  I  think  one  good  coat  of  the 
lubricating  oil  would  give  perfect  protection 
for  ten  years,  perhaps  louger.  It  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  paint  brush  of  the  largest  size. 

As  to  wire  fences,  I  have  about  400  yards  of 
the  barbed  and  more  of  the  buckthorn,  and 
like  the  latter  much  better,  except  for  special 
purposes,  such  as  a  pig  fence  or  a  top  wire  on 
aboard  fence,  when  I  should  prefer  the  close- 
set  barb.  1  use  chestnut  posts  three  inches 
square,  sharpened  and  driven  down  from  16 
to 20  feet  apart,  and  at  every  ninth  and  tenth 
post  an  eight-inch  chestnut  or  oak  straining 
post  is  planted  three  feet,  and  well  rammed. 
The  end  straining  posts  only  are  braced.  I 
find  the  best  way  to  brace  is  to  plant  a  stout 
post  eight  feet  from  the  end  post;  put  a  brace 
from  uear  the  top  of  one  to  the  bottom  of  the 
other,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground;  then  nail 
a  thick  eight-inch  board  from  the  top  of  one 
post  to  the  top  of  the  other.  Put  up  in  this 
wav  the  straining-post  will  not  “give.” 
Without  the  board,  it  is  apt  to  push  the  second 
post  over  when  cold  weather  arrives.  I  have 
not  found  wire  fences  dangerous  to  stock  so 
far.  1  first  used  three  strands  of  wire,  but 
uow  use  four  one  foot  apart,  and  the  first,  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  This  makes  a  good 
fence,  and  is  about  the  right  hight.  Cattle 
will  put  their  heads  through  to  reach  grass 
outside  the  fence,  but  do  not  get  hurt  in  doing 
so.  I  have  never  had  an  animal  attempt  to 
break  through  except  an  old  boar,  and  in  his 
case  the  feuce  was  too  low  and  be  jumped  it, 
and  in  doing  so  pulled  the  wire  from  the  post. 
When  1  buy  my  stock  cattle  iu  the  Fall,  I  turn 
them  into  a  wire-fenced  pasture,  and  they  soon 
get  acquainted  with  the  fence,  ami  let  it  alone. 
For  economy  and  durability  it  certainly  excels. 
To  make  it  still  more  economical,  use  one  or 
two  strands  of  flat  steel  ribbon,  which  co;ts 
much  less  than  the  other  and  Shows  plainer. 

Catonsville,  Md.  A.  L.  c. 


I  am  determined  this  Spring  to  keep  the 
sows  from  getting  constipated  and  feverish. 
When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  sure  to  have 
trouble  when  the  pigs  come.  They  will  either 
be  crazy  and  destroy  the  young,  or  have  rnflum 
mation  in  their  udders.  For  a  month  before 
the  young  are  born,  the  sows  are  fed  on  wheat 
middlings  ground  fine,  with  some  flour  mixed 
with  swill,  aud  the  other  two  feedings  are 
raw  potatoes.  They  are  doing  finely,  keeping 
their  condition.  Their  bowels  are  sufficiently 
open  to  keep  them  free  from  fever. 

I  never  had  a  lot  of  sows  to  winter  so  well 
as  the  Duroc-Jerseys  have  this  year,  aud  I 
never  have  managed  hogs  exactly  as  they 
have  been  handled.  A  special  building  was 
erected  iu  the  Fall,  with  a  ground  floor,  and 
elevated  so  that  it  would  be  perfectly  dry. 
The  building  was  inclosed  except  a  small  door 
on  the  south  side,  through  which  the  sows 
could  go  in  and  out  at  will.  They  were 
always  fed  on  the  outside  on  a  spot  kept  clean 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  spot  shelled  corn 


BARBED-WIRE  FENCING. 

From  my  own  long  experience  with  barbed - 
wire  fencing  and  still  longer  experience  with 
hedges,  I  can  find  no  weighty  objections  to 
the  former.  I  have  heurd  some  complaints 
and  some  expressed  fears  of  possible  danger 
to  stock;  but  these  objections  have  been  few 
in  comparison  with  the  commendations 
given  wire  fencing.  Its  advantages  as  to 
durability,  low1  cost  and  capability  of  resist¬ 
ing  wind  storms,  are  certainly  evident.  Eco¬ 
nomically  considered,  there  is  no  feuce  that 
eau  compare  with  it.  We  do  not,  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  us  n  general  rule,  build  fences  of  wire 
alone,  preferring  to  use  two  six-inch  pine 
boards  at  the  bottom,  with  three  wires  above. 

The  principal  objection  urged  against 
barbed-wire  for  fencing,  is  that  stock  is  liable 
to  serious  injury  from  running  violently 
against  the  barbs.  So  far  as  my  observation 
has  extended,  this  objection  arises  only  from 
au  apprehension  of  danger,  and  is  not  based 


oil  actual  facts.  Of  course,  one  can  conceive 
of  such  a  thing,  and  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  a  favorite  animal  being  maimed ;  and  at 
once  the  objection  theoretically  becomes  a 
poteut  one.  but  I  think  very  few  persons 
have  suffered  loss  in  this  manner.  I  have  not 
heard  of  such  an  instance  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
barbed-wire  fence  witlu'u  a  very  few  miles  of 
this  place.  I  notice  that  stock  generally  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  nature  of  the 
fence,  and  after  that  leave  it  severely  alone. 
The  difficulty  is  largely  obviated  by  the  board 
and  wire  fence,  for  horses  running  towards 
the  feuce,  see  +he  board  aud  turn  away. 

The  most  universally  despised  fence  with 
us  is  the  Osage  Orange  hedge.  Our  people 
regard  it  as  the  poorest  and  most  expensive 
of  fences.  The  thorns  are  a  never-ending 
nuisance;  I  have  knowu  several  instances 
in  which  animals  and  even  men  have  been 
seriously  injured  bv  them.  Last  Summer  a 
fine  coit  belonging  to  a  neighbor  attempted  to 
jump  a  vecently  trimmed  hedge  fence,  and 
was  disemboweled  by  a  protruding  snag. 
Warren  Co.,  Ind.  w.  p.  o. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  BARBED-WIRE 
FENCES. 

My  experience  with  barbed  wire  fences 
extends  through  four  years,  and  for  inside 
fences  only,  my  farm  being  fenced  all  round 
the  outside  aud  once  across  with  Osage  Orange. 
Four  years  ago  I  had  a  part  of  one  field  of 
corn,  cut  up  iuto  shocks.  The  rest  of  the  field, 
stubble,  was  sowed  early  to  rye  for  winter 
pasture.  The  two  parts  of  this  field  were 
then  separated  by  a  barbed  wire  fence,  built 
as  follows:  Posts  were  driven  into  the  ground 
20  inches  deep  aud  two  rods  apart.  Upon 
these,  two  wires  were  stretched  very  tightly, 
2 yi  and  8*4  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Win¬ 
ter  beiugmild,  mules,  horses  and  cattle  of  all 
ages  down  to  six  months,  were  turned  in  on 
the  rye,  aud  rau  beside  the  fence  all  Winter, 
never  once  breaking  into  the  corn  on  the 
other  side.  The  rye  was  seeded  to  grass,  and 
this  two-wire  fence  forms  an  effective  and 
permanent  division  fence.  I  have  been  thus 
particular  in  describing  this  fence,  because  it 
answered  the  purpose  so  well  that  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  plan  in  building  others,  with 
equally  good  results.  One  barbed  wire 
stretched  on  an  old  board  fence,  has  giveD 
better  results  than  boards  costing  twice  as 
much.  1  have  kept  hogs  confined  from  the 
time  they  were  pigs  to  killing  time,  with  two 
six-inch  boards  and  one  barbed  wire  on  top, 
the  hogs  never  getting  out  once  in  all  their 
lives. 

And  now  astodanger,  accideuts,  etc:  Since 
first  putting  up  the  fence  1  have  hud  several 
horses  cut  slightly,  but  so  far  have  not  sus¬ 
tained  a  single  dollar’s  worth  of  damage;  and 
this  I  think  is  the  general  experience  where 
stock  is  all  kept  at  home,  and  not  allowed  to 
run  at  large,  the  danger  being  lessened  by 
keeping  the  wires  taut.  Ou  large  prairies, 
where  all  kinds  of  stock  run  at  large,  thedarn- 
ages,  especially  to  horses,  have  been  very 
serious.  w.  H.  H.  MCV. 


Sedalia,  Mo. 


fciural  topics. 


©xpeviment  <5vmuuV$f  of  tUe  $Umit 
gUui-iJorluf. 

TESTS  WITH  NEW  VARIETIES  CON¬ 
TINUED.— OATS,  ETC. 

Lady  Franklin.  Test  78  B.  Received  from 
Mr.  J.  Kiesling,  St.  John's,  Mich.  Mr.  K. 
says:  “This  is  a  new,  late  potato.  It  grows 
very  thriftily  until  the  viues  are  killed  by 
frost.  It  has  yielded  the  past  year  (18821,  on 
new  laud  very  full  of  roots  and  covered  with 
tough  sod,  at  the  rate  of  045  bushels  to  the 
acre,  with  poor  cultivation.  It  is  a  good  table 
potato  aud  a  first-rate  keeper.  As  I  have  kept 
no  record  of  my  seedlings,  I  regret  that  I  can 
give  no  pedigree.” 

Two  eye-pieces  were  placed  one  foot  upart 
in  trenches  (spado- wide  and  four  inches  deep) 
three  feet  apart.  The  pieces  were  covered 
with  soil,  and  Baker's  Potato  Fertilizer,  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  was  spread 
over  them.  The  trenches  were  then  tilled  and 
the  laud  cultivated  Hat  during  the  season. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  450.88  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Among  the  best,  five  weighed  two 
pounds  1 1  ounces,  Of  large  and  small  there 
were  at  the  rate  of  116,160  to  the  acre,  or  eight 
to  the  hill,  Skin  buff- white  Shape,  as  shown 
hv  different  artists  iu  Figures  110  and  111, 
oblong,  not  much  flattened.  Eyes  not  deep. 
A  handsome  potato.  Eaten  Sept.  25,  flesh  not 
quite  white,  a  little  watery.  It  is  a  late  potato 
and  a  splendid  keeper,  as  judged  March  20. 
In  a  drier  soil,  the  quality  may  prove  to  be 
good.  As  often  stated  iu  these  notes,  the 


quality  of  potatoes  raised  on  this  plot  is  gene¬ 
rally  inferior. 

THE  OLD  MERCER. 

Mercer.  Test  54  A.  In  order  to  compare 
the  yield  and  quality  of  this  once  favorite 
potato  with  those  of  our  latest  varieties,  it  was 
planted  beside  North  Star,  Dunmore,  Corliss’s 
Matchless  and  Hall’s  Early  Peafebblow,  and 


as  possible.  He  deems  the  Australian  one  of 
the  very  best  varieties  fn  general  cultivation. 
On  the  experiment  grounds  of  the  firm,  11 
bushels  of  Welcome  Oats  were  grown  from 
24  ounces  of  seed,  planted  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  seeds  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
The  plants  tillered  freely  and  made  a  mag¬ 
nificent  growth,  the  straw  attaining  a  hight 
of  six  feet  and  a  diameter  of  one-quar- 


Lady  Franklin  Potato.  From  Nature. 


treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  to  the  acre,  averag¬ 
ing  11  4-7  tubers  to  the  hid.  The  best  five 
weighed  two  pounds  15  ounces.  The  skin  is 
purple,  with  deep  purple  eyes:  the  shape  flat- 
oblong.  There  were  many  small  potatoes,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  number  to  the 
hill  with  the  yield;  they  straggle  consider- 


ter  inch.  The  straw  rusted  somewhat,  and 
was  badly  discolored  by  wet,  but  the  grain 
kept  white  and  beautiful. 

Sex  in  Asparagus  —We  ask  Mr.  John  B. 
Moore  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  still  claim  that 
there  are  perfect-flowering  asparagus  plants, 
i  e.,  flowers  which,  though  they  may  seem  to 
be  purely  pistillate,  will,  nevertheless,  form 


Lady  Franklin  Potato.  From  Nature 


ably.  As  regards  its  time  of  ripening,  it  may 
be  designated  as  an  “early  intermediate.” 
Figure  112  shows  the  characteristic  shape  from 
a  front  view.  A  side  view  would  show  it  to 
be  what  is  hest  described  by  the  word  “  shal¬ 
low,”  or  flattened.  Eaten  March  20,  the  flesh 
was  yellowish,  the  quality  nutty  and  excellent. 

Welcome  and  Australian  Oats. — Re¬ 


fruit  without  the  aid  of  pollen  from  the  pure¬ 
ly  male  flowers  We  claim  to  have  found 
scores  of  such  plants  at  the  Rural  Farm.  We 
further  claim  that  these  flowers  are  cleisto- 
gamous,  i.  e.,  that  the  fertilization  occurs  be¬ 
fore  the  flowers  open.  In  our  discussion  with 
Mr.  Moore,  he  asked  of  what  use  then  were 
the  male  fl  ivvers.  We  do  not  claim  that  all 


Old  Purple  Merger.  From  Nature. 


ferriug  to  our  remarks  of  some  mouths  ago 
respecting  the  similarity  between  the  White 
Australian  aud  Welcome  Oats,  Mr.  Libby,  of 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  writes  us  that  he  flnds 
longer  awns  ou  the  latter  than  on  the  former. 
He  refers  to  parties  in  Vermont,  that  are  sell¬ 
ing  the  Australian  for  the  Welcome  at  a  high 
price.  The  seeds,  he  says,  are  as  nearly  alike 


the  flowers  not  male  are  hermaphrodites;  but 
that  the  latter  do  exist,  and  are  common 
enough  iu  some  places. 

In  the  grape-vine  we  have  here  no  purely 
pistillate  flowers,  we  believe.  They  are 
either  hermaphrodite  iu  the  fertile  plant  or 
else  sterile,  having  stamens  only.  What  are 
the  male  plants  for?  The  fertile  flowers  do 


J 


not  need  their  assistance.  We  hope  Mr. 
Moore  will  take  the  pains  to  protect  a  few 
female  (?)  asparagus  plants  from  the  pollen 
of  male  plants,  and  see  if  fruit  do  not  form. 

Hill  vs.  Broadcast  Manuring. — Do  you 
want  to  exhaust  your  land?  Do  you  want  to 
waste  your  manure  or  fertilizer?  Then 
manure  in  the  bill.  Suppose  you  have  two 
plots  each  10  feet  square.  One  of  these  is 
manured  plentifully  every  season,  the  other 
not  at  all.  Here  we  have  an  exaggerated 
case  of  hill-manuring.  After  all  our  experi¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  difficult  for  anybody  to  make 
us  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  feed  the  young 
plant  to  surfeit,  and  to  leave  the  maturing 
plant  to  starve. 

The  missing  name  and  address  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  sent  us  the  Jordan  Prolific  Potato, 
the  results  of  our  +est  of  which  appeared  in 
these  notes  in  the  Rural  of  February  23,  is 
J.  D.  Kruschke,  Piqua.  Obio. 


MAIDEN-HAIR-TREE  AND  PAULO  WNIA 
IMPERIALIS. 


I  notice  in  a  late  Rural  a  note  concerning 
the  pruning  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  In 
front  of  the  office  where  I  write  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Maiden-Hair-Tree,  which  was 
planted  in  1876  as  a  street  tree,  being  then 
about  a  year  old.  In  the  Spring  of  1880  it  was 
dug  up  by  mistake  and  immediately  re¬ 
planted,  having  first  been  severely  cut  back. 
It  made  some  growth  the  same  year,  and  has 
since  pushed  up  vigorously,  receiving  an¬ 
nually  a  pruning  for  shape.  It  is  now  about 
five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  forms  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  aud  conspicuous  object  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  with  its  beautiful  and  distinct  foliage. 

Inside  our  grounds  is  another  comparative¬ 
ly  rare  tree  (at  least  in  this  section)  Pau¬ 
lo  wnia  impel  ialis.  Two  years  ago  it  bloomed, 
being  entirely  covered  with  large  racemes  of 
beautiful  deep-lilac  flowers,  of  the  style  of 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  wonderfully  fragrant. 
Although  its  perfume  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  a  distance  or  50  feet  or  more,  it  was 
not  overpowering  but  delicate  and  agreeable. 
The  bloom  was  succeeded  by  an  enormous 
load  of  seed  pods  of  peculiar  appearance,  re¬ 
sembling  somewhat  gigantic  clusters  of  green 
grapes.  While  ripening  the  seed,  the  tree, 
although  of  exceedingly  vigorous  growth, 
made  no  new  blossom  buds,  and  sent  up  but 
one  leader  of  about  ten  feet.  At  this  writing 
its  angular  branches  are  tipped  with  clusters 
of  next  Spring's  flower  buds,  which  I  hope  are 
not  frozen.  Altogether  the  tree  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  for  shade — its  leaves  are 
large,  heart-shaped,  and  resemble  those  of 
Catalpa  speeiosa.  Is  the  Paulownia  common 
or  esteemed  in  New  York?  j.  h.  mcf. 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 

[It  cannot  be  said  to  be  common,  though 
one  sees  it  here  and  there.  Young  trees  are 
tepder  north  of  this.— Eds.] 

fttiscfllatwous. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC,,  RECEIVED. 

Baugh  &  Sons,  20  South  Delaware  ave. , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circular  of  Baugh's  Eco¬ 
nomical  Fertilizer  for  all  crops.  This  is  made 
from  slaughter-house  bones  and  is  rich  iu  pot¬ 
ash.  The  firm  guarantees  the  analysis,  which 
is  printed  on  every  bag.  The  price  is  $3o  per 
2,000  poimds,  in  new  bags,  delivered  to  boat  or 
cars. 

W.  P.  Andrus,  44  Park  Ave.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  A  very  interesting  circular  of  potatoes, 
corn,  oats,  Meusury  Barley,  &e.  A  colored 
picture  is  given  of  the  Dakota  Red  Potato, 
which,  of  125  different  kinds  tested  in  the 
grounds  of  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co  ,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  to  yield,  quality  and  free¬ 
dom  from  rot. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  85  and  37  Cort¬ 
land  St. ,  Ne w  Y ork.  A  finely  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  implements  and  machines  for  the  farm 
and  garden — 64  pages.  This  is  the  first  imple¬ 
ment  catalogue  we  have  seen  issued  by  seeds¬ 
men.  The  implements  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  those  for  nse  in  the  garden  exclusively, 
since  potato  diggers,  all  sorts  of  plows  and  har¬ 
rows,  rollers  and  coru-huskors  are  offered. 

.  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  58  and  60  Market 
St. ,  Lockport,  N .  Y.  Desci  iptive  catalogue  of 
force  aud  lift  pumps.  This  catalogue  should 
b  :  examined  by  all  in  need  of  pumps.  The 
Field  combined  cistern  and  force  pump,  it  is 
said,  w  ill  throw  a  stream  60  foet.  The  smaller 
sizes  an?  well  adapted  tor  spraying  fruit  trees 
and  sprinkling  poisonous  liquids.  An  attach¬ 
ment  for  hose  comes  with  every  pump. 

Purdy’s  Small  Fruit  Instructor.  By 
A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra.  N.  Y.  Price  50  cents. 
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Pages,  64.  Illustrated.  The  object  of  this 
little  work  is  to  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  the  20  years'  experience  and  observation 
of  the  author.  The  book  is  very  practical, 
sensible,  and  condensed.  We  regret  to  say 
that  this  work  has  no  index— a  very  necessary 
part  when  many  subjects  are  treated.  As  it 
is,  the  reader  is  subject  to  inconvenience  in 
looking  up  desired  information,  unless  he 
knows  just  'where  to  look. 

Thtrd  Report  of  the  Unite®  States 
Entomological  COMMISSION.  — W ashi  ngton , 
Government  Printing  Office.  This  report  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  Western 
Cricket,  Army  Worm,  Canker  Worms,  and 
the  Hessian  Fly,  together  with  descriptions  of 
larvm  of  injurious  forest  insects,  studies  on  the 
emhryological  development  of  the  locust  and 
of  other  insects,  and  on  the  systematic  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ortboptera  in  relation  to  other 
orders  of  insects.  There  is  an  excellent  front¬ 
ispiece,  two  geographical  maps  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  by  A  8.  Packard,  Jr.  ,  and  the  volume  is 
also  well  illustrated  with  other  maps  and 
plates. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society,  for  the  year  1882-3. 
William  Trelease,  Secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 
One  of  the  admirable  features  of  this  report 
is  that  it  gives  a  list  of  the  fruits  and  decid¬ 
uous  trees  valuable  for  propogatiou  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  making  this  portion  of  the  report  a 
valuable  reference  for  the  fanners  of  the  State. 
For  strawberries,  Wilson,  Boyden’s  No.  30, 
Green  Prolific,  Crescent,  Sharpless,  Charles 
Downing  and  Captain  Jack  are  recommended 
for  genera]  cultivation,  while  the  Worden, 
Concord,  Delaware,  Janesville,  Brighton  and 
Moore’s  Early  Grapes  are  recommended  for 
the  same  purpose.  Flemish  Beauty  Pear  and 
De  Soto  Plum  are  thought  most  Likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  best  for  general  cultivation.  Fifty-three 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  excellent  article 
upon  “Insects  Afflicting  the  Strawberry,”  by 
Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  the  Illinois  State  Ento¬ 
mologist.  The  balance  of  this  volume,  of  182 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  at  its  various  meetings. 


Every  week  we  receive  several  inquiries 
about  the  character  of  persons  or  firms  whose 
names  have  already  appeared  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  ans  wer  all  such  inquiries  as  well  as 
to  warn  new  readers  and  forgetful  old  ones,  we 
here  give  a  list  of  the  parties  against  whom  we 
have  cautioned  our  friends  since  November  10 
last,  when  our  present  campaign  against  hum¬ 
bugs  and  swindlers  opened: — The  Reliable 
Manufacturing  Co.,  311*  2  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa  ,  advertisers  of  electrotypes,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.  F.  Mallard  &  Co,,  Boston,  Mass., 
engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  business.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Bro.,  alias  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  publishers  of  the  “  Scout  and  Western 
Story  Teller,”  and  barefaced  swindlers  in  seve¬ 
ral  other  lines.  Rutland  &  Co.,  and  Hopkins 
&  Co.,  both  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  both  dealers 
in  photographers’  supplies  and  photographs. 
The  Hope  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  advertisers  of  dolls,  which  turn  out  to  be 
paper  cuts.  Union  Detective  Agency,  of  this 
city  and  Detective  Agency  swindlers  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Campbell  &  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
swindling  advertisers  for  male  help.  "Wild- 
Cat”  Mine  Swindles.  Grave  yard  Insurance 
Swindles.  Robei*ts,  the  Cincinnati  four-per¬ 
cent-loan  “philanthropist.”  The  Henry  Col¬ 
lege  Lottery  swindle,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Marriage  Irisurauce  humbugs.  T.  M.  Hayes 
&  Co.,  and  J.  M,  Hayes,  seedsmen,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  and  swindling  commission  firms. 
A.  J.  Bell,  New  York  City,  and  counterfeit 
currency  swindles.  Tbe  Monarch  Lightning 
Sfcwing  Machine.  E.  V.  Tiffany*  Co.,  New 
STork  City,  advertisers  of  jewelry,  etc.  Mrs. 
Lizzie  E,  Cotton  aud  N.  C.  Mitchell,  bee  and 
hive  advertising  humbugs.  J.  M.  Bain,  and 
the  nest  of  poultry  swindlers,  of  Zanesville 
and  New  Concord,  Ohio,  known  as  the 
“  North  American  Poultry  Association,”  who 
advertise  “Vaccine  for  Chicken  Cholera,” 
the  “Common  Sense  Incubator,”  etc.  The 
Royal  New  Brunswick  Cash  Distribution 
swindle  of  St.  Stephens,  N.  B.  The  Mutual 
Improvement  Company  and  the  Household 
Magazine,  New  York  City.  The  Rochester 
Publishing  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  swindling  publishers  of  bogus  papers 
generally.  The  Galvanic  Girdle  Company, 
of  this  city.  The  “Trunk  Game”  swindle. 
The  “Carpenter  Syndicate”  aud  bogus  “es¬ 
tate”  humbugs.  Miss  Carrie  Cook,  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  and  her  bogus  “butter  recipe.” 
The  Standard  Silver- ware  Company,  of 
Batterymarch  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  The 
Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  monthly,  and  the 
Chicago  Arms  Co„  of  Chicago,  III,  and 


“small  arms  Cheap  Jacks”  generally.  D.  C. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  adver¬ 
tisers  of  “Brabmo  Yau”  the  Hindoo  Deafness 
Cure.”  H,  C.  Guerney  and  his  Sheffield 
Cutlery  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Tbe  “Rev.” 
Jos.  T.  Inman,  of  this  city,  medical  charlatan. 
Davidson  &  Co.,  or  “Churchill’s  Restorative 
Remedy,”  of  this  city.  Babcock  &  Co. ,  Cen- 
terbrook,  Conn.,  book  aud  doll  humbugs.  P. 
W.  Sizer,  of  this  city,  brazen  gold  ring  adver¬ 
tizes  The  Royal  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Rhode  Island,  photograph  swindle.  The  Bo¬ 
hemian  Oats,  $10  a- bushel  swindle.  The  Phcn- 
nix  Fruit  Tree  Invigorator  humbug.  “Miss 
M.  Casey,”  Oberlin,  Ohio,  oue  of  the  Ohio 
nest  of  sharpers  of  whom  J.  M.  Bain  is  the 
head.  J.  E.  Forest,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  adver¬ 
tiser  of  the  German  Electro-Medical  Belt  hum¬ 
bug.  The  Stem-Winding  Musical  Watch  hum¬ 
bug  and  its  puffers,  H.  M.  Pope  &  Co.,  A.  E. 
Pratt  &  Co.;  tbe  Home  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  the  Social  Visitor.  The  New  York  Paint 
and  Roofing  Co.,  and  swindling  by  securing 
signatures  under  mistaken  impressions.  Swin¬ 
dling  money-lenders. 

A  number  of  other  humbugs  and  swindles 
have  also  been  denounced ;  but  as  they  have 
ceased  to  operate  (under  their  old  names  at 
auy  rate)  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
waste  space  on  them  here.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  those  named  above  are  still  profiting  by 
public  ignorance,  simplicity,  gullibility  or 
greed,  and  we  warn  all  our  friends  against 
dealing  with  any  of  them.  It  is  the  design 
of  the  Rural  in  this  department,  not  only  to 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  humbugs  and 
swindlers  and  doubtful  concerns,  that  may  be 
attempting  to  defraud  its  friends,  but  also, 
whenever  possible,  to  expose  the  methods  by 
which  they  cheat  the  public.  By  this 
means  the  exposure  of  one  swindler  will  en¬ 
able  our  readers  to  detect  all  others  who  try 
to  bamboozle  them  in  the  same  way. 


Country  Dwellings  and  Grounds. — 
Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  Michigan, in  his  horticul- 
;ural  report,  an  advance  copy  of  which  is 
jrinted  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  says  many 
things  worthy  to  be  remembered.  He  thinks 
;he  majority  of  farm-houses  are  too  near  the 
-oad,  and  that  many  make  a  mistake  in  plae- 
ng  tbe  barn  across  the  road,  in  front  of  the 
3avlor  window,  it  may  be.  Have  the  vegeta- 
ale  and  fruit  garden  as  near  the  house  as  con¬ 
venient.  About  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ups  should  be  set  down  for  the  improvement 
if  grounds.  Dispense  with  walks  and  drives, 
except  where  they  are  required  for  daily  use. 
Study  the  matter  a  long  time  before  locating 
the  walks,  but  get  trees  started  with  little  de¬ 
lay.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  think  that 
trees  and  flowers  are  the  only  ornaments  of  a 
place.  A  smooth,  well  kept  lawn  of  fine  grass 
ls  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ornamenting 
1  place.  It  is  tbe  foundation  or  the  ground¬ 
work.  and  is  folly  equal  in  importance  to 
trees  and  shrubs.  Conceal  wood  piles  and 
autbuildings  with  irregular  groups  of  ever¬ 
greens.  A  few  trees  in  tbe  right  place,  will 
soon  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  farm, 
whether  it  be  to  use  as  a  borne  or  to  sell  for 
cash.  Trees  shelter  the  dwelling  and  the 
barns  from  piercing  winds;  the}  add  comfort 
and  joy  to  man  and  boast;  they  economize  the 
food  of  animals;  they  save  fuel  in  the  sitting- 
room;  they  harbor  birds;  they  afford  shade 
in  Summer.  Beautiful  trees  will  serve  to  con¬ 
stantly  remind  every  one  of  the  thoughtful 
and  generous  hand  that  planted  them. 

In  locating  trees  there  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  considered.  They  should  not  be 
planted  in  straight  rows,  neither  should  they 
be  planted  at  great  distances  from  each  other, 
except  possibly  along  the  road  or  along  some 
fence.  A  lawn  may  be  frittered  away  and  too 
much  broken  up  by  scattering  trees  all  over  it. 

Trees  are  very  often  planted  too  near  the 
house,  the  owner  not  realizing  that  they  are 
destined  to  grow  upward  and  extend  their 
long  branches  in  every  direction.  It  is  very 
seldom  best  to  set  a  tree  nearer  than  40  to  60 
feet  of  a  house.  Hundreds  of  ins-fauces  can 
be  pointed  out  where  trees  were  planted 
nearer  the  house  than  40  feet.  They  shade 
tbe  house,  scatter  leaves  on  the  roof,  rot  shin¬ 
gles  aud  spoil  the  water  in  the  cistern ;  they 
kill  the  grass,  keep  paths  damp;  they  crowd 
each  other  so  the  lower  limbs  die  or  become 
unsightly;  they  shutout  the  view  from  the 
windows.  After  they  have  been  planted  and 
have  made  a  good  growth,  the  owner  has  be¬ 
come  attached  to  them.  He  hesitates  to  take 
them  out;  he  trims  them  up  and  leaves  them, 
but  they  are  far  from  satisfactory,  because 
they  are  not  planted  in  the  right  place. 

Do  not  set  trees  in  circles,  squares,  stars  or 


in  any  other  formal  way.  Do  not  trim  the 
trees  so  as  to  form  grotesque  shapes.  Many 
a  small  yard  is  spoiled  by  an  overgrown 
cherry  tree  or  a  ’arge  Norway  Spruce.  Where 
the  space  does  not  exceed  half  an  acre,  employ 
shrubbery,  small  kinds  of  trees,  with  a  very 
few  single  specimens  of  large  kinds  of  trees. 
Avoid  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  it  is  short¬ 
lived;  the  Mountain  Ash,  it  is  subject  to 
borers,  aud  such  evergreens  as  tbe  Balsam 
Fir,  which  soon  loses  its  lower  branches.  Do 
not  plant  too  many  evergreens;  they  will, 
give  a  somber  look  iu  Summer.  If  you  plaut 
too  few,  the  place  will  look  naked  in  Winter. 

For  roadside  planting  in  the  country.  Prof. 
Beal  prefers  the  American  Elm.  Sugar  Maple, 
Silver  Maple,  Norway  Maple,  Sycamore 
Maple,  White  Pine,  and  the  birches.  But  we 
should  never  select  the  Silver  Maple  or  any  of 
the  birches  for  this  purpose. 

Shrubbery  is  especially  suited  to  small  places, 
and  some  shrubs  should  find  room  in  all  door- 
yards.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  scatter 
shrubs  about  the  lawn,  settiug  each  oue  by  it¬ 
self.  This  cuts  up  the  lawn  too  much,  and  the 
shrubs  require  more  labor  for  their  care. 
Mass  your  shrubbery  where  it  can  be  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  enriched  together.  Shrubs  need  shift¬ 
ing  into  new  places  or  need  the  soil  changed 
about  them  oftener  than  trees.  Their  roots 
do  not  spread  so  far  or  run  so  deep. 

Roses  require  considerable  care:  in  most 
cases  they  are  neglected  by  busy  people  and 
present  a  sorry  appearance. 

Much  may  be  done  by  way  of  exchanging 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees.  Thus  they  bring  up 
many  pleasant  associations  every  time  we  see 
them.  In  this  way,  also,  oue  person  stimulates 
his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  may  do  much 
to  improve  the  surrounding  country  and  make 
it  the  admiration  of  all  who  pass  that  way. 

Cross  of  Buffalo  and  Cow.— The  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette  says  that  every  few  years  there 
are  many  people  who  become  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  cross  of  the  buffalo  on  the 
cow,  wondering  whether  such  a  cross  has 
ever  been  made,  wbat  its  effects  were,  and 
expressive  of  great  fear  lest  the  buffalo  be¬ 
come  extinct  before  a  sufficient  number  of 
crosses  have  been  made.  Such  a  cross  has 
certainly  been  made,  but  what  earthly  good 
can  auy  one  hope  to  accomplish  from  it?  It 
does  not  make  a  buffalo  fit  for  an  Indian  to 
eat,  or  beef  fit  for  a  white  man,  and  scarcely 
a  carcass  fit  for  wolves.  It  destroys  all  the 
virtues  of  the  one  race,  without  modifying 
with  certainty  any  of  the  vices  of  the  other. 
Through  ages  untold  cattle  and  men  gradu¬ 
ally  emerged  from  barbarism :  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  in  going  back  to  the  wild  state 
for  a  cross  on  cattle,  aud  no  more  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  it,  than  there  would  be  in 
setting  mankind  back  eight  or  ten  centuries. 
If  any  are  afflicted  with  an  irrisistible  mania 
for  debasing  some  good  cattle  stock,  let  them 
cross  with  the  scrub  everywhere  abounding. 
The  typical  scrub  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  a 
thousand  years  in  advance  of  the  buffalo. 

Shelter  for  Stock  in  the  West.— It 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  farming  of 
Illinois  which  B.  F.  J.  makes,  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  when  he  says  from  85  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  live  stock  is  without  ade¬ 
quate  shelter;  probably  none  of  the  Western 
States  could  make  a  better  showing  tbuu  Illi¬ 
nois  Duriug  the  past  Winter  the  thermome¬ 
ter  has  often  been  down  from  20°  to  40“  below 
zero,  and  the  poor  animals  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  the  marrow-piercing  cold 
when,  last  Fall  and  every  Fall,  the  evening 
skies  have  for  weeks  been  lighted  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  abundance  of  straw  to  have  provided 
good  shelter  for  all.  A  little  foresight  and  en¬ 
ergy  would  enable  the  farmers  to  place  a  few 
posts  and  poles  in  such  a  position  that  the 
straw  could  be  stocked  on  aud  over  them  in 
such  a  maun  H' as  to  save  much  suffering  to  the 
stock  aud  much  feed  to  their  owners. 


experience  of  many  years,  we  must  say  it  is 
only  a  temporary  cure  and  sooner  or  later  the 
trees  decay  aud  become  worthless.  A  better 
way  is  to  remove  the  injured  tree  at  once  aud 
plant  a  new  one— or  a  better  still  is  to  see  to 
it  that  the  trees  are  not  girdled. 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator  says 
that  an  English  flock-master  prefers  to  cas 
trate  when  the  lambs  are  about  a  month  old, 
because  when  treated  in  this  way  they  be 
come  fuller  in  the  leg  and  more  fleshy  in  the 
buck  as  they  grow  up.  This  is  an  important 
consideration,  as  it  gives  a  more  valuable  leg 
of  mutton  for  roasting  or  boiling,  and  a  fuller, 
more  tender  and  juicy  saddle.  He  also  keeps 
his  nursing  ewes  in  rtitber  high  condition, 
contending  that  fat  dams  make  lat  lambs. 
Thus  treated,  the  ewes  not  only  give  u  larger 
quantity  of  milk  for  their  offspring,  but  it  is 
also  of  a  more  nourishing  quality.  This  ren¬ 
ders  the  u-eatmeut  better  all  round. 

In.ui  ry  to  Trees  Girdled  by  Mice  bridge 
over  with  a  suitable  number  of  twigs  a  fourth 
to  a  half  inch  in  diameter— a  little  longer  than 
the  girdled  place  is  wide.  The  ends  should  be 
cut  with  a  wedged-shaped  slope  from  oue  side, 
and  inserted  under  the  bark  above  and  below 
the  girdle  and  waxed,  as  described  iu  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Gentleman  several  years  ago;  but  from  an 


E.  &  J.  C.  Williams  say  that  the  Crescent 
Strawberry  is  the  earliest  of  all,  and  that 
when  established  it  will  cover  the  ground  and 
exclude  weeds.  The  Crescent  certainly  is 
very  productive.  Its  quality  is  not  of  the  first. 
They  prouounce  Moore’s  Early  the  best  early 
black  grape  iu  existence.  Of  Worden  they 
say  it  closely  resembles  Concord  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  several  days  earlier  and  vastly 
superior  in  quality.  They  regard  it  as  one  of 

the  most  desirable  in  tbe  whole  list . 

The  shocking  lunacy  of  rampant  American 
civilization,  says  the  Connecticut.  Courant, 
may  be  better  understood  by  considei  ing  how 
the  steady  old  laud- holders  of  Europe — whom 
we  are  just  now  despising— have  been  plant¬ 
ing  forests  ail  their  lives.  The  foreign  travels 
of  a  former  Secretary  of  Education,  with  his 
tree-planting  schemes  and  studies  of  forestry, 
etc.,  will  occur  to  the  genius  of  Connecticut  if 
she  finds  herself  waist-deep  in  artificial  floods. 

The  New  York  Times  agricultural  editor 
thinks  that  there  is  more  reason  for  a  Trea¬ 
sury  Commission  to  stamp  out  hydrophobia 
than  for  one  to  exterminate  pleuro-pneumonia , 

of  which  no  traces  exist . . . 

Landreth  &  Sons  say  that  of  all  the  new 
peas  tested  by  them  the  past  two  years,  none 
approach  tbe  Pride  of  the  Market,  Stratagem 
and  Telephone.  That  is  what  we  have  told 

our  readers  since  their  introduction . 

Sow  asparagus  seeds;  sow  lettuce,  turnips, 
salsify,  radish,  peas,  parsley,  parsnips,  beans, 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery. 
Plant  potatoes.  Prepare  the  land  for  cucum¬ 
bers  and  melons . . . 

Prof.  Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  expresses  the 
opinion,  in  the  Iowa  Homestead,  that  the 
Kieffer  Pear  will  not  stand  his  climate,  hut 
may  thrive  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

We  are  having  mauy  inquiries  as  to  which 
is  the  earliest  potato.  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons, 
of  Bostou,  Mass.,  claim  that,  tbe  Pearl  of  Sa¬ 
voy  is  from  15  to  20  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rose.  Some  claim  that  Early  Vermont  is 

two  weeks  earlier  than  Early  Rose . 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
claim  that  the  Early  Sunrise  has  proven  itself 
the  earliest  of  all.  William  Rennie,  of  Toron¬ 
to,  Can.,  claims  that  his  new  potato,  Halton 
Seedling,  is  from  in  days  to  two  weeks  earlier 

than  Early  Rose.... . 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  Mass.,  deems  the  New 
Early  Essex,  Early  Suurise  and  Early  Gem, 
the  three  earliest  aud  best.  Mr.  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory  claims  for  his  new  potato,  the  Early 
Maine,  that  it  is  earlier  than  Early  Rose  and 
far  more  prolific.  Frank  Ford,  of  Ravenna, 
O.,  claims  that  Lee's  Favorite  is  two  week’s 
earlier  than  Early  Rose.  I>.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 
claim  that  the  Early  Mayflower  is  as  early  as, 
or  earlier  than, any  other  sort.  Thorburn  &  Co.  , 
of  N.  Y.,  claim  that  it  is  as  early  as  the  Ear¬ 
ly  Rose  and  the  best  keeper  ever  introduced. 
James  Vick  claims  that  Vick’s  Extra  Early  is 
the  eartiest  potato  in  cultivation.  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.  claim  for  the  Vanguard  that  it 
has  In  every  instance,  when  grown  beside  the 
earliest  potatoes,  proven  never  less  than  10, 
and  often  12  aud  14  days  earlier  than  the 

others . . . 

Many  other  seedsmen,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  their  catalogues,  offer  long  lists 
of  potatoes,  but  no  claims  are  made  as  to  the 

earliest . 

Ensilage,  properly  made,  says  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  is  as  good  a  feed,  when  properly  used, 
as  any  that  was  ever  devised  for  feeding  dairj 
cows — as  good  as  roots,  and  far  less  costly  and 
difficult  to  produce  iu  large  quantities  upon 

our  American  farms . . 

Prof.  Budd  mentions  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
that  there  are  many  fruit  trees  in  Iowa 
mulched  with  sand.  Not  far  from  Moscow 
(Russia)  every  tree  in  the  profitable  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  is  mulched  with  pure  river  sand. 
Thus  a  more  evou  temperature  is  maintained, 
while  rapid  evaporation  is  prevented.  The 
soil  will  not  freeze  so  deeply  beneath  the 
sand . . . .  . . . . . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

California. 

Modesto,  Stanislaus  Co,,  March  18.— We 
have  had  plenty  of  rain;  prospects  fair  for 
more  at  this  time.  Outlook  fine  for  large 
crops.  Some  esti  mate  the  eo  uuty  w  i  11  produce 
8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  season.  J.  L.  c. 
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Canada. 

Chatham,  Ontario,  March  26.— This  is  the 
southern  part  of  Ontario.  We  had  a  fine  steady 
Winter,  with  not  much  snow;  but  nearly  all 
Winter  we  had  good  sleighing.  Fall  wheat 
is  coming  out  all  right.  This  Spring  we  have 
had  only  one  sleet  storm.  I  think  the  fruit 
crop  will  be  all  right.  So  far  the  last  part  of 
March  has  been  fine  and  spring-like.  We 
have  begun  to  plow  for  seeding.  a.  m.  d. 

Connecticut. 

Ljmk  Rock,  Litchfield  Co.,  March  21.— We 
had  a  very  heavy  ice  storm  here  lately;  many 
trees  broke  down.  The  Winter  throughout 
was  very  rainy  and  warm,  with  intervals  of 
extreme  cold.  Not  much  snow  has  fallen. 
Cattle  are  in  fair  condition,  and  prices  are 
high.  Butter  is  85c. ;  eggs,  25c;  pork,  12c.  per 
pound.  B.  l.  g. 

Dnkotn. 

Mandon,  Morton  Co.,  March  12.— On  March 
11  we  had  a  real  blizzard.  To-day  the 
weather  is  very  worm  and  pleasant.  There 
are  about  15  iuches  of  snow.  The  Missouri 
River  is  about  breaking  up.  The  past  Winter 


CONTINUOUS  CORN  CROWING 

WITH  THE 


[From  the  Connecticut  Farmer ,  Feb.  9,  1884.] 

Corn  Growing*  in  Connecticut 

2088  bushels  (ears)  of  Corn  on  16  acres. 


C0BW  Cost  less  than  31>£  cents  per  bushel  of  shelled 

The  follo  wing  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  crop  of  corn  raised  the  past  Summer  on  sixteen 
acres  of  land  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Brinley.  Newington.  Eleven  acres  of  this  field  was 
in  corn  the  year  previous,  and  the  only  manure  used  was  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  Adioinimr 
was  five  acres  m  orchard  which  had  become  worthless  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the 
canker-worm,  ihe  apple  trees  were  grubbed  up.  and  the  land  ploughed  and  planted  with 
corn  along  with  the  eleven  acres  in  corn  the  year  previous;  below  are  the  expenses  of  raisins 
and  harvesting  said  crop  of  2,038  bushels  of  ears  of  corn :  s 

Ploughing  16  acres.  Harrowing,  Rolling  and  Marking .  *62  no 

Fertilizer,  Mapes’s  Corn  Manure .  . 290  00 

Applying  ditto . . *.”*  12*00 

Planting,  Seed  and  Cultivating .  *  45  79 

Husking,  Hauling,  Cutting  and  Stooking  . . 


NEW  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  principles  of  a  Turbine  applied  to  a  wind  motor. 

The  HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  farmers  to  this 
Engine,  which  can  be  placed  inside  their  barn 
cupolas. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts 
from  a  private  letter : 

.. «“  -'l??1'11.  R'T*U:vlt-LIC-  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  25. 
My  Ill-foot  HERcL  LES  operates  In  a  very  light 
wind.  It  drives  a  12-inch  burr  mill,  elevates  ail  my 
gram  to  the  third  story,  runs  a  power  corn-sheller, 
besides  pumping  all  water  for  mv  stock.  All  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  nicest  thing  they  ever  saw. 

J  JAMES  HiSRTANDER.” 
For  the  only  windmill  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
farmer’s  use.  Address 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

WORCESTER,  Mass. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who  Inclose  stamp. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Estimate  of  corn  stalks  32  tons  at  $8,  Cr . 256  00 

Making  cost  of  crop. . . . . . . . . . . . . . $820  36 

,  ,„-?1lerVv,ere  blusllGl-s  nubbins  and  soft  corn,  which  deducted  from  2,038  bushels  leaves 
l,(ob  bushels  of  ears  of  good  sound  corn,  of  which  *2  bushels  shelled  yielded  59  pounds 
corn,  which  gives  891  bushels  and  29  pounds  of  corn,  and  makes  the  cost  price  a  trifle  over  36 
cents  per  bushel.  Allowing  the  362  bushels  of  nubbins  and  soft  corn  to  be  worth  12*<  cents 
per  bushel  for  feed,  which  will  come  to  345  25.  reduces  the  cost  price  of  the  crop  to  a  little  less 
than  31).  cents  per  bushel.  This  crop  never  had  a  hoe  in  it.  and  there  were  not  as  many  weeds 
m  the  field  at  the  time  the  corn  was  cut  as  would  have  filled  the  box  of  abusiness  wagon. _ j.b  b 

»Ir.  G  P.  Brinley  lias  purchased  ten  tons  ot  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE,  aud  will 
use  it  again  the  present  season  without  other  manure,  but  increasing  the  urea  to  25 
ACRES  OF  CORN  iSuO  ibs.  per  acre  of  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. i 


Michigan. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  March  21. — Com  was 
cut  short  by  the  frost  on  September  9  and  10. 
The  yield  was  not  a  quarter  crop.  Many  have 
had  to  buy  corn  to  fatten  their  hogs.  The 
first  corn  shipped  in  cost  57  cents  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall,  aud  could  be  bought  for  60 
cents  all  Winter,  aud  is  that  price  at  present. 
Wheat  sells  at  from  90  to  95  cents.  About 
half  the  crop  is  in  the  farmers’  hands.  Hay 
a  heavy  crop  and  well  secured.  Oats  a  fair 
crop.  J.  MC.  L. 

Bangor,  VanBurenCo.,  March  21.— Coni 
is  selling  at  64  cents;  wheat,  95  cents  for  the 
best ;  oats,  40  cents.  G.  c. 

Nebraska. 

Bazile  Mills,  Knox  Co.,  March  24.— Wiu- 
ter  has  gone  and  Spring  has  come;  the  prairie 
schooner  has  started  on  its  westward  voyage. 
Our  part  of  the  country  is  pretty  well  settled. 
All  the  first,  class  laud  is  taken.  People  have 
begun  seediug.  We  have  still  a  few  snow 
drifts  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
bluffs.  No  winter  wheat  sown  here.  Some 
rye  appeal’s  to  be  alive  and  all  right.  Corn 
was  a  light  crop  last  season.  Wheat  is  worth 
68c. ;  corn.  22c. ;  barley,  30c.;  oats,  22c.  The 
acreage  under  small  grains  will  be  fully  one- 
fourth  more  than  last  year;  but  our  country 
is  best  for  corn  aud  hogs,  flogs  are  worth 
$5.25  per  100  pounds;  fat  steers,  #4.  j.  p. 

Virginia. 

Philmont,  London  Co.,  March  2-1.— Farm 
work  in  this  section  has  been  very  much  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  continued  rains.  No  plowing 
for  corn  has  been  done  yet,  and  roads  are  next 
to  impassable,  which  is  very  vexatious  to  those 
who  have  grain  to  haul.  I  have  about-con¬ 
cluded  it  is  better  to  sell  wheat  as  soon  as 
thrashed.  One  year  with  another,  prices  are 
about  as  good  at  thrashing  time  as  later  in  the 
season,  and  a  considerable  amount  is  saved 
that  would  be  lost  in  shrinkage  aud  by  ver¬ 
min.  s.  T.  p. 


TtiSS.R.NYE  improved 


COSTS  LESS  for 
REPAIRS.  . 

.  Circulars  free. 


and  you  will 
use  uo  other. 


[.from  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture.] 


l  nave  grown  three  consecutive  corn  cropson  the  some  field  and  shall  grow  a  fourth  newt 
season,  and  expect  the  uext  crop  to  surpass  any  of  the  three  former  ones,  I  have  grown  a  crop 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  and  forty-eight  pounds  per  acre  of  shelled  corn  on 
a  potato  stall  hie,  and  one  hundred  aud  eighty-nine  bushels  of  shelled  com  on 
two  acres  of  oat  stubble.  So  that  witu  my  new  experience  Of  late  years  I  look  hack  on  my  old 
experience  of  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  os  obsolete  and  belonging  to  a  past  time  as  indeed 
it  must  necessarily  be  if  we  are  to  live  by  farm  mg.  For  if  we  cannot  grow  corn,  what  shall 
we  grow;  YV e  may  aud  should  grow  roots,  but  our  cattle  cannot  live  by  mote  alone,  and  we 
should  have  com  to  sell  as  well  as  to  feed,  if  we  want.  I  am  growing  corn  wholly  by  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilizing  From  my  first  experience,  four  years  ago,  with  artificial  fertilizers,  when 
twenty-five  bushels  and  eight  pounds  of  dry  shelled  com  was  measured  from  a  plot  of  exactly 
one-sixth  of  an  acre,  1  have  believed  in  artificial  fertilizers.  This  corn  was  o-rowu  with  one 
hundred  pounds  of  MAPES’  COMPLETE  CORN  MANURE,  or  at  the  rate'of  six  hundred 
pounds  per  acre-  The  one  hundred  aud  eightv-mne  bushels  of  corn  was  grown  on  a  Dart  of  a 


ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE 

That  it  will  uot  Bcrateh  your  around.  Needs  uo  ad- 
J liniment,  but  will  rake  clean  on  ill  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windr  rw  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  eas-iy  held  down  while  at 
work.  Will  dump  easily.  W:U  ride  easily  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  mass  less  noise,  and  ;g  the  most  expen¬ 
sively  built  and  handsomest  Lake  in  the  market. 

3ELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

CHICOPEE  FALL!-,  MASS. 


Inventors  and  Mr nu fac timers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BUTTER  VXD  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  obtaining;  the  largest  profit. 

New  developments  constantly  coining  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodder  or  Silo.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  52  pages 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 


AGENTS  ^ 
W  ANTED 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADER 


AND  LEVELED 


It  is  the  be»t  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


Michigan. 

Arcadia,  Manistee  Co.— My  two  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  had  10  eyes,  were  cut  in  10  pieces,  plant¬ 
ed  in  10  places,  aud  yielded  44  pounds  of  the 
finest  potatoes  I  ever  saw.  The  Shoe  peg 
Corn  did  not  ripen— too  late  for  this  section. 

J.  T. 

New  York. 

Columbia,  Herkimer  Co. —My  two  little 
Blush  Potatoes,  planted  in  eight  hills,  yielded 
22  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
grew  14  feet  high,  eared  nicely,  but  failed  to 
ripen.  The  B-b  Centennial  Wheat  all  failed 
to  head  except  four  ears,  two  bearded,  and 
two  bald,  and  the  grain  of  these  was  badly 
shrunken.  I  have  four  Niagara  Grace  seed¬ 
lings,  which  were  kept  in  the  cellar  all  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  a  splendid 
sight.  H.  L.  M. 

Ohio. 

Prospect,  Marion  Co.— My  little  Blush 
Potato  had  nine  eyes,  was  planted  in  nine 
places,  and  yielded  22:1i  pounds  of  very  nice 
tubers.  The  Rural  oats  did  splendidly,  g.g, 

Wisconsin. 

Grant  Co. — My  small  Blush  Potato,  cut 
into  10  pieces  aud  planted  in  as  many  hills, 
yielded  24)-y  pounds  of  nice,  even-sized  tubers, 
the  three  largest  of  which  weighed  three 
pounds  two  ouuees.  The  greatest  objection 
to  them  is  that  they  straggled  in  the  hill  and 
were  therefore  hard  to  dig.  I  had  125  bush 
els  of  White  Elephants.  I  planted  the  White 
Elephant,  Mammoth  Pearl,  Peachblow,  Victor 
and  Early  Rose  in  the  same  soil  and  at  the 
same  time:  the  W.  E.  yielded  most;  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl  uext,  while  the  others  did  not 
yield  half  so  much.  D,  o. 


The  *•  ArUF.”  sutqocts  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Levrler,  ami  to  the  Cutting. 
Lifling,  Turnliiic  proems  of  double.  3.1  nff.«  or  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  culling  power.  Thus  the  three  njieratlons  of  crushing  lntnps,  lev¬ 
eling  off  the  ground  anil  thoroughly  pulverising  the  soli  ire  performed  at  the  same  time.  The  en- 
m  e  absence  nt  Spikes  or  ^pri ug  Teel h  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  uilupted  to  In¬ 
verted  soil  uml  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only 
Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  eulli  e  xurtace  of  the  ground.  - 

UV  make  a  variety  of  Size*  working-  from  4  to  15  Fzzl  U'ittz. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  „  „  , 

llou’t  let  your  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation 
or  (tome  Inferior  tool  on  you  under  tbe  assurance  that  it  Is  something  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  DOUBLE  GAXG 
Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  iu  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  uot  suit,  you  may 
send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  pay  uutil  you  have  tried  it 


Heebners’  improved  Threshing  Machine-  F«Z- 
iv  usu-ranted.  Catalogues  with  valuabi  nation 

Free.  Sole  owners  of  Icrc,' f read  pui-cnts.  All  others 
infringements.  Ilcebncr  A  Sous,  L&asdale,  Pa. 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  jl 

PUMP,  i 


The  largest.  BEST  aud  most  complete  Catalogue 
of  the  kind  published  It  contains  1 20  page*, 
hundred*  of  beautiful  illustrations,  and  3 
superb  colored  plates,  it  telle  all  about  ihe 
J-S  pi  n  mb  Garden,  Farm,  and  Flower  SEE  I)S 
DtD  I  including  important  novelties  .if 
rare  turrit. Suiunier  Flowertuv  Bulbs.  Plants.  Small 
Fruits,  Than  nigh  hrwl  Live  Stock  and  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try.  Send  your  address  atonce,«omi«y  this /stjjrr, to 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  Is  easily -w-t.  Is  the  Cheapest  and 
Best  Force  Pump  In  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells,  Over  90,000  in  use. 
Never  freeses  In  Winter.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  aud  Prices,  giving  depth  of  well. 


FOR  UNDERDRAINING. 

Will  do  more  work  than  30  men  with  spades.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  tor  Circular. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER.  TORONTO.  CANADA. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  GO 


Sole  Manufacturer*, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


SEEDSMKN,  P111LAOKLPH1A,  PA. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Evers’  querj’  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not,  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time .]  _ 

BLACK-KNOT:  SAGE  CULTURE. 

C.  B.  E.,  Newark,  O.—l.  Is  it  advisable  for 
me  to  cut  off  tbe  limbs  of  my  cherry  trees 
affected  with  black-knot,  leaving  only  the 
healthy  growth?  3.  Give  a  brief  account  of 
sage  culture? 

ANS. — 1-  Yes,  unless  they  are  large  main 
branches,  then  the  affected  parts  should  be 
thoroughly  cut  out.  If  the  warts  are  very 
small  on  some  limbs,  rather  than  injure  the 
form  of  the  tree,  cut  them  out  to  the  sound 
wood,  leaving  the  branches.  It  is  nest  to 
burn  all  diseased  bark  and  wood.  Wash  the 
cut  parts  with  carbolic  acid,  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  put  a  slight  plaster  of  grafting  wax 
over  the  parts.  3.  The  soil  for  sage  should 
be  ricli  and  light,  and  the  cultivation  good 
and  thorough.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed  the  last  of  March,  or  first  of  April.  Sow 
thinly  and  cover  lightly,  and  when  the  young 
plants  are  well  up,  give  air  freely,  and  use  all 
means  to  obtain  a  robust  growth.  Gradually 
expose  to  the  air,  and  plant  out  towards  the 
end  of  May  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Keep  well 
cultivated  until  the  time  to  harvest  the  crop, 
removing  all  flowering  stalks  as  soon  as  no¬ 
ticed.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results,  a  new 
plantation  should  be  made  every  year.  Be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  cultivation  of  sage  on  an 
extensive  scale,  it  is  wise  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  market  at  baud  and  the  prices 
to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  plants. 

TOOLS  FOR  STRAWBERRY  AND  GRAPE  CUL¬ 
TIVATION,  ETC. 

W.  M.  H.,  Blairsmlle,  III  —  1.  What  is  the 
best  work  on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle?  3. 
How  should  stable  manure  be  treated  to  se¬ 
cure  tbe  best  results?  3.  What  is  the  best 
tool  for  cultivating  grapes  and  strawberries? 

Ans. — 1,  Law's  Farmers1  Veterinary  Ad¬ 
viser,  S3,  to  be  had  of  Prof.  James  Law, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  3.  See 
last  week's  Supplement.  3.  The  best  tool 
for  strawberries  is  some  form  of  the  garden 
wheel-hoe  or  cultivator,  if  used  by  band;  if 
worked  by  horse,  then  some  style  of  cultiva¬ 
tor  that  does  not  cut  the  ground  very  deep 
would  be  best.  For  grapes,  if  the  ground  is 
entirely  free  of  weeds,  any  of  the  shallow- 
running  cultivators  would  be  advisable;  but 
if  only  partial  cultivation  is  given,  it  seems 
necessary  to  use  a  plow  among  the  vines. 
This  is  the  plan  usually  followed  up  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  in  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
There,  a  shallow-running  one-horse  plow  is 
run  close  to  the  vines,  plowing  very  shallow. 
The  furrows  run  a  little  deeper  towards  the 
center.  Tbe  plow  is  used  only  once  a  year, 
and  that  in  tbe  Fall  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  At  all  other  times  the  cultivator  is 
used.  The  shallower  the  cultivation  the  better 
for  both. 

CREAMERS. 

,/.  H.,  New  Berne,  N.  C  —  1.  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  portable  creamer,  that  can  be  used 
with  well-water,  or  ice  brought  from  town 
once  a  week?  3.  1  have  a  well  that  is  about 
four-aud-one-half  feet  across,  and  15  feet  from 
the  top  of  ground  to  surface  of  water;  could 
1  utilize  that?  I  have  but  one  or  two  cows. 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  good 
portable  creamers.  Several  have  been  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  we 
know  them  to  be  good,  and  you  can  use  them 
very  satisfactorily  with  water  that  is  60  de¬ 
grees  or  lower.  It  wou  Id  hardly  do  to  rely  on 
icing  once  a  week;  but  tbe  ice  might  be  pre¬ 
served  packed  in  sawdust  in  a  barrel  or  other 
receptacle.  3.  You  might  have  some  cans 
made,  say,  20  inches  deep,  with  a  bail  near  the 
top  and  a  loop  at  the  bottom ;  you  could  then 
suspend  tbe  caD  by  a  rope,  attaching  to  the 
bottom  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  the 
can  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top. 
If  the  water  in  the  well  is  65  degrees  or  lower, 
this  method  would  work  very  well.  Send  to 
the  manufacturers  of  each  creamer  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  R.N.-Y-,  for  their  circulars,  and 
you  can  learn  much  by  reading  them 

USES  OF  STRAW. 

F.  D.,  Traverse  City,  Mich—  1.  Is  it  profit¬ 
able  to  buy  straw  at  $4  per  ton  for  use  as  bed¬ 
ding  to  make  manure?  2.  Will  lime  water 
turned  upon  straw  so  used,  make  it  rot  faster, 
and  will  it  benefit  it? 

Axs. — 1.  At  the  present  market  prices, 
the  manorial  value  of  the  mineral  elements 
contained  in  a  ton  of  straw  is  about  $l.65< 
besides  this,  the  organic  parts  have  considera¬ 
ble  value  both  as  manure  and  for  tbe  mechani¬ 
cal  effect  they  would  have  on  tbe  soil.  Still 


a 


it  would  hardly  pay  to  buy  straw  for  manure 
alone  at  the  price;  but  good,  bright,  clean, 
well-kept  straw  has  a  good  deal  of  value  as 
food  for  stock.  According  to  the  tables  of 
Drs.  Wolff  and  Collier,  in  feeding  value  ft  is 
worth  half  as  much  as  tbe  best  clover  hay, 
three-fourths  as  much  as  Timothy  hay,  and 
9. 11  as  much  as  corn-stalks.  To  get  the  highest 
value  from  straw,  it  should  be  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  clover  hay,  linseed  meal,  or  some 
other  food  rich  in  muscle-forming  elements. 

2.  The  action  of  lime  on  all  woody  fiber, 
whether  instraw  or  boards,  is  to  preserve  it. 

PREPARING  ASPARAGUS  BEDS. 

N.  B.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  F.— How  should  aspa¬ 
ragus  beds  be  prepared? 

Ans. — Tbe  soil  should  be  a  deep,  mellow, 
sandy  loam.  Thoroughly  plow  and  harrow  it 
both  ways,  and  apply  plenty  of  well-rotted 
barn-yard  manure,  which  should  be  plowed 
under;  the  more  manure  the  better.  Open 
furrows  10  or  12  inches  deep,  and  bwo-and-one- 
half  or  three  feet  apart,  if  for  garden  culture, 
or  four  feet  for  field  culture.  Have  the  plauts 
15  inches  apart  in  the  row,  in  garden  culture; 
or  two  feet  in  field  culture.  When  set,  do  not 
cover  the  crown  of  the  plauts  over  three 
inches,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  surface,  run  a  culti¬ 
vator  alongside  the  rows,  throwing  a  little 
soil  against  the  plants.  Cultivate  thoroughly. 

HOW  TO  USE  FERTILIZERS. 

A  u  New  Subscriber White  Hull.  N.  V*. — 
Where  and  how  can  fertilizers  be  used  for 
com  and  potatoes,  if  not  iu  the  hill? 

Ans. — Sow  the  fertilizer  broadcast  after  the 
first  harrowing,  and  then  harrow  it  in,  Why 
use  fertilizer  in  the  hid?  There  is  no  reason 
whatever,  that  we  cau  see,  unless  one  has  too 
small  a  quantity  to  sow  broadcast,  and  desires 
to  give  the  plants  a  “  start.”  When  a  fertilizer 
is  used  in  the  hill  the  rootsof  the  plants,  which 
extend  from  row  to  row  or  hill  to  hill,  can  de¬ 
rive  no  benefit  from  it.  A  good  start  is  a 
good  thing,  hut  food  when  the  plants  have 
attained  size,  and  are  forming  tubers  or  grain, 
is  better.  Wo  had  rather,  however,  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hills  or  drills  for  potatoes  than 
for  corn. 

ABOUT  BEES. 

B.  L.  G.,  Lime  lloek,  Conn.—  1.  Can  I  keep 
bees  to  advantage  without  the  hives  beiug 
robbed  by  neighboring  colonies  living  30  rods 
from  my  home?  2.  What  kind  of  nees  will  be 
most  profitable  to  keep  ? 

Ans.  — 1.  Bees  only  rob  at  times  when  it  is  dif- 
fieiltto  procure  nectar.  If  your  colony  is 
strong,  there  will  not  be  much  danger  of  its 
being  molested,  as  the  bees  will  be  almost  sure 
to  defend  themselves  against  marauders,  the 
weak  colonies  being  the  only  ones  in  danger; 
so  if  you  have  plenty  of  bee-food  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity,  we  think  you  could  keep  bees  to  an 
advantage.  2.  Italians  are  the  best.  They 
are  also  able,  and  ready,  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  homes  against  all  marauders. 

CHARCOAL  DUST  AS-  A  FERTILIZER. 

T.  II.  <?.  L.,  St.  Francis  Co..  Mo.—  1.  What 
is  the  value  ot  charcoal  dust  for  manure?  2. 
How  should  it  be  used?  3.  1  can  secure  5(1 
loads  gratis;  will  it  pay  to  haul  it  3}£  miles? 

Ans. — 1.  Charcoal  dust  is  almost  pure  car¬ 
bon,  arid  theoretically  is  not  more  valuable 
than  muck.  Yet  who  eversa*  an  old  “coal 
pit”  bed  that  was  not. remarkably  productive? 
We  think  its  chief  value  is  as  uu  absorbent  of 
gases  which  cause  the  plants  to  grow.  2.  We 
should  advise  its  use  in  the  stable  and  pig¬ 
pens  to  absorb  the  rich  gases  and  liquids.  3. 
We  believe  it  will  pay  in  a  slack  time  to  haul 
the  dust  and  use  it  iu  the  stables  for  bedding. 

FEED  FOR  A  YOUNG  CALF. 

E.  M.  Van  C.,  Seneca  Falls,  N»  F.— What 
is  the  bast  feed  for  a  calf  from  four  to  six 
weeks  old  ? 

Ans.— Feed  all  the  nice  clover  hay  it  will 
eat.  Make  a  mixture  of  corn-meal,  wheat 
middlings  and  oil  meal,  equal  parts,  and  feed 
daily,  one-half  piut  at  first,  increasing  to  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  grow¬ 
ing  finely.  Continue  the  latter  all  Summer 
while  the  calf  is  running  iu  good  pasture,  and 
next  Fall  you  will  think  you  have  a  thorough¬ 
bred. 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  G.  G.,  Leaf  River,  III.—, 1.  Is  butter-milk 
worth  one  cent  per  gallon  for  hog  feed?  2. 
What  vegetable  is  best  for  feeding  cows?  3. 
Will  mangels  keep  in  Winter?  4.  Where  can 
I  get  a  book  on  horse  and  cattle  diseases?  5. 
Are  there  more  than  one  kind  of  Jerseys?  6. 
Is  it  Jersey  male  14  months  old  fit  for  service? 

7.  What  causes  the  hot  winds  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  bow  far  north  do  they  extend? 

8.  Would  the  Kieffer  Pear  succeed  in  North¬ 
ern  Illinois? 

Ans  —1.  It  depends  upon  the  [trice  of  corn, 
but  with  you  we  hardly  think  it  would.  Bet 
ter  try  a  little  experiment  on  two  pigs  of  the 
same  weight;  feeding  the  same  quantity  ot 
-  grain,  feed  to  one  meal  and  butter -milk  and  to 


the  other  meal  and  water,  and  note  the  result. 

It  will  pay  you.  2.  The  best  of  all  are  carrots; 
but  maugels  are  good,  and  you  can  raise  them 
for  one-quarter  the  cost  of  carrots.  8.  Yes; 
treat  them  exactly  as  you  would  potatoes.  4 
Of  James  Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Law’s  Veter¬ 
inary  Adviser.  Price  $3.  5.  No;  but  there 

are  many  different  families.  6.  Y es.  modera¬ 
tely.  7.  They  are  caused  by  the  wind  passing 
over  the  broad,  hot,  treeless,  and  almost  ver¬ 
dureless  plains  of  the  South  and  West;  those 
plains  being  quite  elevated  nud  very  dry,  the 
air  is  light  and  contains  but  little  moisture  to 
obstruct  the  sun’s  rays.  The  consequence  is 
they  become  very  hot  and,  of  course ,  very  dry 
and  destructive  to  vegetation  and  life  almost 
They  reach  as  far  North  as  the  Platte  River, 
seldom  much  farther.  8.  We  think  it  would 
succeed ;  but  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
quality  so  far  North.  It  is  just  now  reported 
as  being  of  better  quality  in  warmer  climates. 

J.  G.  IF, ,  Brook! in ,  Can— l.  Last  Spring  1 
set  out  an  asparagus  bed,  planting  two  year- 
old  roots  in  trenches  between  eight  and  twelve 
inches  deep,  putting  rotted  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  each,  and  filled  up  the  trenches 
Duly  a  few  plauts  made  their  appearance,  r 
have  been  told  that  1  ought  to  have  put  iu  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  earth  at  a  time,  and  as  the 
plants  grew,  filled  up  the  trenches  gradually. 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  new  lied. 

What  sort  of  grass  should  I  sow,  keeping  a 
horse  and  cow?  3.  What  is  the  best  early, 
and  the  best  winter  cabbage?  Is  the  White 
Elephant  an  Early  potato,  and  how  does  it 
compare  with  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  for  size 
and  productiveness?  5.  What  is  the  average 
cost  of  a  colony  of  Italian  bees? 

Anb. — 1.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
put,  say,  three  inches  of  soil  on  the  plants, 
and  then  gradually  have  filled  in  as  they 
grew.  You  cau  now  make  new  trenches 
where  the  old  ones  were,  and  reset  where 
plants  are  missing,  2.  Sow  Timothy,  six 
pounds;  medium  Red  Clover,  six  pounds;  Blue 
Grass,  seven  pounds.  3.  Early  Wakefield  and 
Winuingstadt.  for  early ;  Stone  Mason,  Marble- 
Head,  for  late.  4.  Late.  It  is  larger  and 
more  productive,  and  still  is  much  like  the 
Late  Beauty  of  Hebron.  5.  From  $6  to  $15. 

M.  S.,  Essewville,  Mich.—  1.  What  color  is 
the  Early  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potato;  nurs¬ 
ery-men  describe  it  as  white  ?  2.  W  ill  pear, 
apple  and  Honey-Locust  seeds  have  to  be 
frozen  to  make  them  grow  ?  8.  How  much 
superphosphate  will  be  safe  to  put  on  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure, 
and  how  much  without  manure  f  4.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  apply  manure  to  potatoes  ! 

Ans.— 1.  The  color  is  a  light  pink,  lighter 
than  Early  Rose,  but  not.  white.  2.  They  will 
not;  but  the  Honey  Locust  seeds  will  need 
much  soaking.  Better  pour  boiling  water  over 
them  at  first.  3.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  ap 
ply  much  more  than  would  be  profitable— 
from  200  to  400  pounds  with  other  manure, 
and  from  400  to  800  pounds  without,  and  get 
those  rich  in  potash.  4.  Apply  broadcast  and 
harrow  in;  never  apply  it  iu  the  hills. 

C.  D.,  Woodstock,  17.  — 1.  You  say  applying 
manure  iu  the  hill  is  not  the  best  way :  what 
is?  2  In  using  good  superphosphate  ou  sward 
for  raising  lodder  com,  what  is  the  best  way 
of  applying  it;  the  corn  to  lie  grown  in  drills? 
3.  In  sowing  oats,  peas,  and  Spring  rye  to 
gether.  to  be  harvested  when  ripe,  what  is  the 
best  proportion  of  seed  to  use? 

Ans.— 1-  The  best  w’ay  to  use  special  manures 
is  to  sow  them  on  the  surface  after  partially 
fitting  the  soil;  then  cultivate  and  barrow  in. 
2.  Plow  the  ground  and  partially  fit  it  by  har¬ 
rowing;  sow  the  phosphate,  and  cultivate  into 
the  surface  soil.  3.  Sow  1 }.{  bushel  of  Cana 
da  June  Peas,  one  bushel  of  oats,  and  throe- 
fourths  of  a  bushel  of  rye.  Harves-t  before 
fully  ripe,  while  the  straw  is  quite  green;  it 
w  ill  not  injure  the  grain  and  will  he  as  good  as 
air  hay. 

G.  W.  H.,  Roanoke,  Ind.—l.  What  is  the 
>e«t  plan  for  an  over-ground  collar  ?  2.  Has 
he  Rural  ever  planted  hemp  or  tobacco 
trnong  cabbage  to  keep  the  worms  away?  8. 
Did  it  ever  try  the  new  hand  cultivator  called 
he  New  Principle  Hand  Cultivator,  and  is  it 
wtter  than  the  Planet  Single- wheeled ? 

Ans  —  1.  If  lime,  good  sharp  sand,  or  gra¬ 
vel  and  stones  are  plentiful,  the  best  way 
vould  bo  to  build  concrete  walls  18  inches 
;hick  and  fur  out,  putting  lath  and  plaster  ou 
die  inside,  leaving  au  air-space  of  two  inches. 
1.  It  would  do  no  good  whatever.  We  have 
seen  tobacco  and  cabbages  growing  side  by 
dde,  and  the  cabbage  row  next  to  the  tobacco 
was  eaten  as  badly  as  any.  8.  \\  o  have  not 
tried  it.  and  cannot  say.  We  have  tried  most 
of  the  cultivators  advertised  iu  oui  columns, 
and  kuow  them  to  be  good.  Bend  for  their 
circulars,  mentioning  the  R.  N.-Y. 

T,  ./.  O.,  Orange,  N. ./.,  and  C.  S.  V.  M., 
Rock  Castle,  Fa,— Where  can  l  procure  Wor 
den,  Moore's  Early  and  Jefferson  Grapes,  and 
w hat  kind  of  grapes  are  they? 

ANS.— Send  for  the  catalogues  noticed  iu 


R.  N-Y.  Worden  and  Moore’s  Early  are  black 
varieties,  and  Jefferson  is  light  red.  They  are 
all  of  good  quality  and  quite  productive.  The 
skin  of  the  Wordeu  is  thin  and  the  flesh  is 
sweet;  this  and  Moore's  Early  are  early  in 
ripening,  tbe  Jefferson  being  late.  Jeffer¬ 
son  is  one  of  the  finest  red  grapes,  and  is  very 
promising  for  both  home  and  market.  The 
skin  is  rather  thick,  the  flesh  meaty  yet  ten¬ 
der.  juicy,  sweet,  slightly  vinous  and  aromatic. 

C.  G.  G.,  Lenox,  Mass.— 1.  Is  refuse  from  a 
brewery  suitable  food  for  a  sow  with  a  litter 
of  young  pigs?  2.  Would  gypsum  or  unleach¬ 
ed  ashes  improve  a  muck  heap? 

Anb. — 1.  Brewers'  grains,  if  fresh,  mixed 
with  one-fourth  wheat  middlings,  would 
make  a  very  good  food  for  a  nursing  sow.  2. 
The  unleached  wood  ashes  would  be  likely  to 
add  much  more  iu  value  to  the  muck  than 
gypsum,  for  the  reason  that  the  muck  is  very 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  sour,  and  the  ashes 
would  correct  this  and  add  the  value  of  the 
potash  which  they  contain. 

W.  T.  T.  Salisbury,  N.  C— Will  it  pay  to 
haul  spent  tan  bark  nearly  rotten,  one  mile, 
for  use  ou  potatoes  or  clover.  The  soil  is 
partly  clay  and  partly  sandy  loam.  Teams 
cost  $2  per  day,  tan  bark  nothing  ? 

Anb.— There  is  very  little  manurial  value  in 
the  bark,  sawdust  or  ashes  of  any  conifer¬ 
ous  trees,  and  the  spent  tan  would  not  pay 
unless  the  grouud  is  heavy  and  needs  some¬ 
thing  to  make  it  lighter,  or  for  use  as  a  mulch 
about  plants  or  trees. 

IF.  IF.  M,  West  Springfield,  Pa,,  sends 
sample  of  Fay’s  Manilla  Rooting,  which  is  a 
firm  sort  of  paste-board  painted  ou  one  side, 
and  asks  as  to  its  durability. 

Ans. — From  its  appearance  we  think  it 
would  serve  a  good  purpose  so  long  as  kept 
well  painted.  Have  any  of  our  readers  any 
knowledge  of  it? 

J.  K.,  Hamilton,  Mo— Where  can  I  get  a 
wot  k  on  architecture,  giving  baru  [dans? 

Ans.— Note  the  barn  plans  in  this  year’s  R. 
N-Y.  Barn  Plans  and  Out  buildings,  price 
*1  50,  to  be  obtained  from  the  American  News 
Company,  New  York  City,  will  probably 
answer  your  purpose. 

,/.  .4.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn  — Where  can  I 
get  Pekin  ducks  and  China  geese? 

Ans.— R,  B.  Mitchell,  Chicago,  HI.;  Joshua 
Artee,  Crestline,  Ohio;  and  J.  Ross,  Level, 
Ohio,  sell  Pekin  ducks.  The  last  also  sells 
China  geese. 

E.  B.  V.,  Rush  ellle,  N.  Y— 1.  Will  Alsike 
Clover  seed  the  second  year?  2.  Which  are 
best  red  and  black  raspberries  for  family 
use? 

Ans.1— 1.  Yes..  3,  Red;  Turner,  Hansell  and 
Cuthbert.  Black;  Souhegan  and  Gregg. 

J.  G.  L ,  North  ville,  Mich.— Who  keeps 
La  Fl£che  fowls  for  sale? 

Ans.— We  do  uot  know. 

G.  €.,  Bangor ,  Mich.— Where  can  I  get  a 
few  pounds  of  some  uew  varieties  of  potatoes? 

Ans. — They  are  being  constantly  advertised 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Consult  the 
advertisements. 

S.  C.  S.,  West  over,  Md. — Where  can  I  get 
information  respecting  farming  lauds  iu  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

Ans.— Write  to  A.  W.  Hawkins,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

,/,  E.  S.,  Burbank,  O.— What  is  the  large 
beau-shaped  seed  sent  out  in  the  Free  Seed 
Distribution  last  year  ? 

Anb  —  We  do  uot  know  to  which  you  refer, 

P.  D.  A”.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — Who  sells  self¬ 
sealing  milk  jars? 

Ans. — The  Warren  Glass  Works  Co.,  72 
Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 

A.  E,  M.,  Caledonia,  N.  F.— Who  deals  iu 
pure  Shetland  ponies? 

Ans.— Frauds  H.  lielpb,  19  Brdadway,  New 
York  City. 

Several  intjuircrs.—G.  S.  Cooper,  Seraalen- 
burg,  Bergen  County,  N,  J.,  sells  Wyandotte 
eggs,  $2  for  13;  he  is  u  man  to  be  trusted. 

L.  L.  Cross.  Adams,  Mass.,  wants  to  learn 
where  mastiff  pups  are  for  sale. 

Many  inquirers. — There  is  uo  better  hand 
cultivator  thau  the  “Planet,  Jr.,”  of  S.  L. 
Allen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  or  if  you 
live  West,  the  Gem,  of  J.  C.  Vaughan,  42  La 
Halle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  We  have  tried 
them  both,  and  commend  their  use  to  all. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  March  29. 

J.  C.- J.  F.  C.-M.  H.-F.  W.  W.-C.  E.  P.— W.  H.  W 
-  K.  D.  C.-J.  S.  8.  B— T.  L.  C.-O.  W.  P.-H.  C.  D.-M. 
A  B.-U,  C,  L.-W.  8.  W.-L.  A.  S.-L.  B.  A.-K.  ri  ¬ 
ll.  L.  k.  h,  H.  a.  .1 .  SI.  8.  i'ii,  i ,  B,  F.  B.  O.O. 
T.  L.-E.T.  H.-J.T.-W.  F.  B.-S.-T.  T,  I..-C.  E.  P. 
H.  E.  G.—  K.  I  .-It.  C.  P.  A.  W.  s„  thanks:  we  arc 
crowded  Just  now— It.  O.  May  Maple— F.  q.  N.— 
J.  A.,  tlmnks  for  plan— R.  G.  O.— J.  H.-.l.  U.-P.  K. 
C.-O.  B.-W.  F.  T,  A.  C.  M.  O.  H.  P.-S.  W.-O.N. 
E.  W.  B.S.— V.  A.— A.  J.  C.— J.  H.  W. -Amateur—  L 
S.— W.  S..  Jr.,  we  have  had  poor  success  with 
English  potatoes — F.  D,  C. — V.  P»  I1  V,  .  (i. 

— C.F.,  K.-J.C.  C. 
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l«IO.  T’hysirisins 
highly  Ufi-itiuimind 
it  lutf  Chapped 
Hands 
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We  have  very  fine  plants  of  Persian  Yellow.  Mabel 
Morrison  i  white i.  Marguerite  de  *t.  Amende  (rose). 
Coquette  ties  Airies  (white).  Climbing  Jules  Margot.- 
tin  Princess  Adelaide  (tnosst:  besides  a  very  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  cnofcest  sorts,  Onp  ana  New 
New  Catnloges  ready  and  mailed  free.  Special 
terms  to  the  trade. 

ELL  YV  ANGER  tk  BARRY. 
_  Rochester,  X,  V. 


AN  UNPARALLELED  OFFER! 


To  Introduce  our  SEEDS  auim-K  new  oustorotr*.  uu-1  ttuvt  all  may  test  the 
grout  superiority  of  our  vnluitble  NEW  varieties,  we  will  send  free 
by  'o»i)  Cfl  PCIITCdn  new  po-tal  note  or  ctainpi)  0(TJt  NOTElffT 
lor  uti'y  OU  LtH  I  d  COLlaOXlDA  coutjUiitac  large  packets  ol 
vault  of  the  folUiwiuK  (actual  value  YI.A.V)  JtOTA),  CKItS.CS  DKD51- 
HEAD  4'AltK  MJt;  biu-lvornc- 1 .  large  laic,  eure-brietiuc  variety  ;  solid,  round, 
coilipnct  brrut.  line  grained  and  tender:  Now  Garden  Pride  Pea.  the  earliest, 
must  flioduedvc,  and  flues t  tUrnml  in  cultivation :  N o or  Mealy  Dark  Water. 


^  melon,  sweet,  augury  aad  iusctouv,  very  large  suid  solid.  keeping  longer  in 
[--)  choice  eating  comlltlop  than  any  other;  Moutreul  Iwjmvvil  Nutmeg  Melon, 
•SJ  largest  and  must  showy,  of  flne  flavor  and  quality;  New  Perpetual  Lettuce, 
ji  the  very  best  ter  lamlly  us",  noe  sowing  will  do  the  whole  season ;  Aoutiiport 
,  Yellow  t.lube  Of, lot,,  early,  largu,  auperiur  tu  quality  amt  produutiveuesf ; 
'  Now  Golden  Ituvvu  Mungo,  a  rom  viable  popper,  hrliluBt  and  handsome, 
enormously  iiroiiuciivn  mod  ppr!itaK|. ;  New  Improved  Dwarf  Okra, 
producing  double  the  ordinary  variety,  p'"ls  .mouth  and  beautiful ;  New 
Golden  .YI  arrow  Pinup  bin,  superior  to  all  othera  tot  plea,  etc.,  etu.; 
|*1  D  U  the  earliest  reflow  bent  in  cultivation  oud  a  perfect  wonder  In  productiveness 
U  fill  ami  huo  quality  :  Mlllo  Mnlr.e,  a  reniarkable  ri,w  grain  and  forage  plant  from 


The 

Toilet  and 
Nursery.  All 
Druggists  Keep  It 
Trial  Sample  for  JCc.  Stamp. 


PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  Hottest, 
Energetic  Men ,  Salary  nml  Expenses  paid. 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES. 

All  the  most  desirable  Feu  It*  ami  Qrn nine nt ills. 
New  Englaud  applicants  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass.; 

York  State  and  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 

N.  Jersey,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  and  Va.,at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  G.  CHASE  At  CO,,  Nurserymen. 


sjmwKatiii 

— e —  a^ev.  Five  Hi'iimwi--  Hiutl  all  1.8 

■»— *:  - er'  Thirail  i  utter.  NenlSIP  9  W 

f  Ij|  lew,  Oil  uml full  i m Mil  ivittteoeh.- 
B9r*  ."V  Guaranteed  lobe  prrfeet,  War 

Y-.C  k/,vi  runted  v.  yeitr.  Ptilj’t  pay  double 
tA  ,33l/=tQ  tor  machines  iio  better,  when  you 
ULr  YJi  can  fry  tin  iief'.t  e  you  pay  a  cent 

[J  1  Y  J  A II late  improvement x.  Runs  light 

.  -A  Willi  little  notse  Handsome  and 

~  nlii aFtn1*  k  durable.  Cireuiur*  with  hun, 

^ ,m  1 - \  deed,  of  it-.ilnuin lal.  free. 

GEO.  PAYNE  A  CO,  47  Third  Are. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 


South  A  morion,  grown  successfully  In  the  I'.S.  PirocUoDV  for  culture  On  each  paeket,  and  a  lug*  Trial  Pnekrt  of  Genuine 
hi  r  Ilf  Ilf  Cl  rnMC  ft  *TC  for  all  odds  the  liravlnst  handsomest  mini  prnduiuivr  and  narlio'  (  Out  ever  iutru- 
JLn  YY  lLuu  III  L  IJH  I  V  due®1' :  *11  hilly  described  and  priced  in  our  Catalogue.  8  complete  Novelty  Col. 
lectio il a  for  >*  1  .*tb.  Ol  It  bl'r.t'l  A 1.  l.\TIJOIM  t'YIO>  BOX  volitalniug  Jig  pueketa  of  choicest  seeds,  11  nbiiut  a 
complete  Vegetable  Garden  mailed  Tor#l  .01*.  8  liretes  ££.&«>.  Ol'lt  El. OWED  COLLECTION  comp- isiug  J  O 
pueketa  popular  Flower  Seeds  ti *5 c.  6  eolleution.  if  I .  All  who  purchase  the  above  ontlocf  inn*  arc  entitled  to  compete  fur 
*665.00  lu  *  Hub  Priy.ea  for  is  V  l ,  III,!  r  r  nuU'  niiil  get  our  new  rind  complete  lllti.t  anted  Cuinlogue.  Mailed 

"‘'.'  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, PHILADELPHIA, PA  ?rc  lVaK  KKTStreet 


BERRY  PLAUT.-d  FOR  SALE. 

,  Nlnh  Superb,  Ui  cts.  per  dog.;  by  mail,  60  cts.  per 
100:  $1  per  1,000.  James  Vick,  GO  cts.  per  doz.-  6'let«. 
per  100;  #3,50  per  LOOP.  Daniel  Hoone,  *t  per  doz.;  *.* 
per  liv;  $40  per  1.CUJ.  Indiana,  ?5  cts.  per  doz  ;  *2  per 
100.  Jumbo,  per  doz.:  *10  per  in).  Burpee's  Wet- 
come  Oats,  half  peck,  *1:  peck,  51  :,u;  half  Dtksbei, 
5<i.sti.  Potatoes.  O.K.  Maimnotb  Prolific,  peck  BOcts. 
hnlf-bushel,  i5  L-ts.;  bushel.  51.25- by  frright  or  ex 
press.  Jus,  Lipplin-uti,  Jr.,  Ml.  llofly,  N.  .1 , 


a  All  my  Seed  la  warranted  to  be  fresh  ami 

.  yO  46  true  to  name,  so  far  that  should  It  prove 
7  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  orders  graMi*. 
iijpL.  *?/.  A  large  part  of  the  great  collection  of 
^  *k  Seed  I  offer  Is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the 

I  original  introducer  of  Eclipse  Beet,  Blip 

bauk  Potatoes,  31  arbleheud  Early  Corn, 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  and  scores  of  other 
new  Vegetables,  1  invite  the  patronage 
i ijSf  of  the  public.  In  the  gatalens  and  on  the  farms 
■W  of  those  who  plant  my  seed  will  be  found  my 
W  best  advertisement.  Catalogues  Fl’EE  to  all. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, SEED  GROWER  MARBLEHEAD.  MASS. 


SILKS  for  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 


In  She.  anil  51. On  packages.  Elegant  varieties.  Our2fle. 
package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk, assort'd  colors,  free 
withevery5l  order.  Yale  Silk  Works,  New  Haven, Ct. 


SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 


■■■  11  r  r  0  E^RQR*kn  and  Eobbst  Trwe  Swhd- 
I  n  r  P  A  uses  In  unlimited  uuanrtticx.— 
IILLU.  LARGE  SIZE  STOCKY  EVER¬ 
GREEN'S.  all  from  two  fn  six  feet 
"  high,  at  oue  half  the  prices  charged  bv  others. 
Catalogue  free.  Geo.  1’iuuey.  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wts. 


•  CENTENNIAL  • 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
lime*  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi* 
cal.  It  ia  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  iu  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


HARDENERS’  COMPANION 


Southern  Giant  Coro.  Immense  for  Fodder  aud 
Entflaqe. #1.25 per  bit.,  lu  tight  -nick  -  Cp/and  ftfue.  At, 
$2.25.  T.  M.  Thorpe,  Lake Lau ling,  Hyde  Co ..X.n 


4rc  viraco 

istrawberry 

A'o.  IF L» nr  M ock  *  u 2  Low  1‘rices. 
'j  Circulars  Free.  S..I. ALLIS,  Erle.Ra. 


PLANTS 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  THOR 
OUGHLY  TESTED.  Flower  Vegeta 
ble  and  Field.  20,000  Catalogue 
free.  Send  names  of  your  friends 

FRED.  N.  LANC,  Bamboo,  Wn 


LANG'S 

LIVE 


GRAPE  VINES 


ALABASTINE! 


@  IF  YOU  DO 


Nursery  estoblislied  37  years.  Over  100 
varieties.  Alsu.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose¬ 
berries.  Currants.  Ac.  Prices  lew.  Qti/tlltv  best.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Geo.  YY.  Cnmiibell,  Tv1swst«.  Obi 


FOR  FIMSHLVG  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS. 

Is  the  most  durable  ami  economical  material  known. 
It  is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  is  rapid Ij  superseding 
Kalsomine  ami  other  wall  finish  Manufactured  in  a 
variety  of  beautiful  tints  ami  can  be  applied  by  any 
one.  If  not-  for  sale  in  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
ALABASTINE  CO.,  32  Burling  Slip,  X.  Y„  39  Pearl  St. 
Boston,  or  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


THEN 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

10,000  Choice  Apple  Trees,  t!  to  11  years  old,  H  to7 
feet,  S15  per  hundred  ,10.000  Peach  Trees,  i  to  H 
feet.  1  year  from  bml,  S.*0  per  thousand.  .700,000 
Strawberry  plum-,  including  Albany.  Hiilwell, 
Sliiii-ple**.  Do waiug.lvcn tacky,  anu other  popu¬ 
lar  kinds,  at  fl&  per  tJtousand.  Large  -i  ock  Shade 
and  Ornitinenial  Trees.  Send  for  Cafatognc 
S.  K.  KOGMfS  &  SON,  Mt.  Holly  .  Hurl.  Co..  X.  J- 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS 


ROBERT  BUIST,-Jr 

SEED  GROWER,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  lady's  fancy  box  with  ‘2fi  articles 
and  page  book  Illustrating  games, 
tricks, ate.  Send  10c.  to  pay  postage.  E. 
Nason  4  CO..120  Fulton  St-.  Now  York. 


P3  IQ  IN  Plants  vtrtil or  erprrAi a ‘  <,nr-h<x'f 
0--5  I ■■  ;T  I—  *  i **  r BIG  Strawberries, 
Easpberr;,  s.Currattfr.Black-  MDC  PI  QriCI  h 
bemesnnd  New  stotwiierry  III  liO.  UAHl  I  LLU 

A  perjWl  ttourriiuj  „f'eVMC»nf, which  it  farsur. 

PW  *  in  ft  irw  .itizr  jir.-nnrx*iChiah7t‘i  or>  r.  Full  descri  p'n 
IB  tree  catiUourue.  HALE  BEOS..  SovGiactonbury  Ct 


musical 

idiiDI  OPTICAL 

W,  MECHANICAL, dtc.rnrr 

MAMMIITII  CATAl.OGI  E  rilLL 
HARBAC'H  O lit; A. NINA  CO.  Fhiiudu.  Pa 


DOUBLE  YOUR  CROP  BY  PLANTING  CAREFULLYSELECTED  AND  TESTED  SEED  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES 


DO  YOU  WANT- 

u  w  1  wu  1  *  ** 1  *  B  INK.  and  every  way 
satisfactory  at  a  Faik  price.  F..  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
SlosTCXAta.  N.  J.,  will  supply  you.  (Catalogue  free.) 


IARDS.  50  assorted  Chromes  mewl  with  name  and 
1  5  latest  songs,  loc.  Capitol  Card  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


1-NG  Im  Ik,'  1AKMEST  Yellow  Deal  In  culllviitlon. 
Ripening  In  3*0  to  IOO  du> a  tram  lime  ul  |ilantia?  liliiened  ner- 
State<  the  flit'’  no  -  nous,  alien  other  *ariett. ,  tallvil,  Kar^  LA  lilt  E  amt  bnntl.uiu, .  acep  eratu 
or,  ataall  re.leol, :  .talk,  of  nicdtutu  hvlaht.  pneluL-iu,  t we  2,w*l  ar -  budts  ami  .bulls  , a ■  It-  vUr  lett 
ifi  bnakeU  “h,ll.  1  (torn  use,  t>-iu  *ro«a  to  the  anre.  U  :,.r  nrpoMe,  nil  other  varieties  in 
venuaa.  ari  l  nncguulUr-  S*-" nu:  C.iAloguv ter "'.tlmoolal.-,  MC.  Po.ipaM  t,t  malt:  ptulte*.  life., 
.OO.  By  frtliht  or  ••rpre.i :  )•■.•  A  76e.,  btitihel  #$.r,o.  hag  (2  buahclti)  #4.*0jtnn  hu-hel-  agO.OO. 
ity,  rarket  1  Of.,  it'.  &#*.«  3ttu.  #1.25,  |to»tpali»;  pat  *1,  hiche,  it  J.  liar  hii.ti.e-  *;,  It), 
udh,  r  uraier*  l  uvorlto,  G.ildert  Dent,  vvtra  «>leeie,l.  It.  4t»o., ::  Th‘.  *  I.  im.ii.aiil ;  i»..-k 
h  i.  $4.r.O.  pomp  nrr  Tur  UnpTU  KaHv  Dent,  rah  ,K-r  paoV  ,  W*.. 

o  Kuroriac.  rmuL  ur  i  nc  nuni  n  ^  io,-.,  t *i.o«.  jwMtpam,  pw# 

"'"•J  G-.  '.;:Iil.“,Y..t1iultf2V-,iur,li  ,,**»vJ  Dent,  White  Flint.  Blunt'a  Proilfle,  Muainioth 
l*rie«N.  '  OKUhR  NOW.  KnnvH  V  F  U.  or.ifr.  not*,  nr  iDitivr,  If  von  w»m 

*  *hl’  LR"  write  •*nr  New  nml  <'i»t»ifilvte  I  l.l.tST |{  \  I  !  It  4'  \  T  U  4l4il  K 

"<•  etfer  *665.00  IN  CASil  I’KIZKS  KDK  lti.sT  PltODl  CT»  Of  Of  It  sfKIts. 

>N  &  STOKES.  SppHcmpn.  1114  >1  \  KKKT  ST.,* 


PER 

TON 


SEED  OATS. -A  limited  quautlty  of  the  WHITE 
WELCOME  OATS.  The  seed  was  procured  at  head¬ 
quarters  lost  season  and  Is  warranted  pure.  White 
Star.  WhltP  Elephant.  Early  Hebron,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatoes.  For  prices,  address 

JAM  Eta  FORfAlt.  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


alB  a  I  THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

Win  U  C  VTFUA  US,  PLASTER  Qas 

wiw  an  honorable  record  of  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Contains  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Gives  the 
Plant  an  early  start,  improves  quality  atul  increases 
rield.  S3  per  ton.  Low  freights  to  all  points. 
Pamphlets  ard  Farmers'  Memorandum 
Hook  FREE.  Corrrrpondence  solicit'd.  ''Address 
CAYUGA  PLASTER  CO. , Union 8pr'ngs.N'.Y 


1 F-YOU  WANT I0Mfil.ab^tJ8U^r 

send  to  HEADQUAH  I’ERN  for  Pttmphlet.  Address 

HERBERT  POST, 
Pontbiirgh,  Dnllntt  Co.,  Aluba  in  a. 


n  _L  Best  Assortment.  New 

Peach  I  Tees  Price  List  free  to  all 

New  Brunswick  tNurserlest  N,  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


SOME 


S*~A  VERY  EARLY-WB 


^STRAWBERRIES! 


THING 


To  enjoy  the  Str«'vben  v ,  grow  it  yourself.  A 
line  stoi-k  of  the  Old  and  the  new  varieties.  Strung 
plants  from  strung  soil  at  reasonable  prices.  De¬ 
scriptive  price  hot  fro.-.  J/uwdAr.«(«r, 

llitrm),  /.'ARy/Vl.o.  ,  >A  iqdo.,  Ctor*n*t  by  mail, 
pfepiu.l,  -Joe.  tor  I:; .  (I jt.  for  .’>fl  "a  1 .05  lor  ItXl. 
I  3  <  :eh  J.  YtrH  t  '<i  nil"  rhinil ,  t/*t  .f*  Sfmry  h  " , 

S  I  .OO.  GEO.  s.  WALES,  K«elie»ter,N.  Y. 


WITH  A  LARGE  I’. A  R.  Just  wlint  every  one  who  litm a  Garden  wants. 
Surprise  Wusk  Melon.  Tout  3'lnntib  t  orn,  Alnmmnt It  lleud  l.etli 
Conqueror  Pot;>  to,  and  tbi«  your  we  bring  mil  the  CORN  referred  to  above 

PEE  8l  KAY  price  &  kni 

»  kb  VU  lift  1  per  bushel,  SI 0  3 HE  C  ALBA' 


Easter  CAROL  CARDS 


150  Strawberries 

ONLY  Sl.OO. 


SMAU  FRUIT  PUNTS,  SSS 

Ac.  A  superior  stock  of  all  the  lending  varieties  of 
S 11 A  LI,  l-'R  CITS,  both  new'  and  old,  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Catalogue  free, 

IRVING  ALLEN.  Springfield.  Mn*«. 


Gossamer  Garments  Free. 

To  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  acree  to  show 
our  goods  and  try  to  Intlueuee  sales  among  friends, 
we  will  -■.end  cam i paid  (wo  full  sized  Ladies*  Gossa¬ 
mer  Rubtier  Waterpro-if  Garments  as  samples,  pro¬ 
vided  yon  cut  this  out  and  return  with  25  c*».  to  pay 
cost  postage,  etc. 

Boston  Supply  Co.,  Dover  St.,  Boatou,  Mass. 


25  PLANTS  -  ach  of  Wllsou.  Cresceut.  Cumberland, 
Downing,  Bldwdl  aud  Sharpless.  mch  kind  laliehMt 
aud  tied  separate,  Si-vcnty  page  in«>k  on  culture  of 
Fruits  nu-l  Flowers,  and  now  to  destroy  till  Insects 
that  trouble  them,  io  all  w  lio  sent)  order  before  April 
tilth.  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  moucy.  Plants  lu  April 
or  May.  K.  w.  WK1.D,  Nui'seryinan, 

(Name  Hus  paper.)  Jameslbwit.  N.  Y. 


CJA LES'l KN  WANTED -To  solicit  orders  for 
iri  our  rruit  and  ornaiiieatal  HtcK-fe  1  line 

of  new  specialties.  Good  wages  ami  sternly  employ¬ 
ment  given  to  reliable,  energetic  nteu.  Write  for 
terms  to  K.  it.  RICHABMSON  A  OO.. 

Seneca  Lake  Nurseries.  Uk.sev.v.  N.  \ . 


LADIES!  ONLY 


Now  INTRODUCED  for  ihc 
FIRST  TIME.  The  BEST 
Elrvil  -  H^EARLY  CABBWt  drown. 
n^feir  i~r  1  ii fts  ,he  °R,6,NAT0R  o»  the 

1  ESSEX  ■  EARLY  HYBRID 
~4  SQUAatf.  ESSEX  HYBRiO 
TOMATO  and  PEERLESS 
tftft  /frig  EARLY  CABBAGE.  I  solicit 
E  the  patrona-oe  el  MARKET 
GARDENERS  and  LARGE 
PLANTERS  ORIGINATING  and  INTRODUCING  NEW 
VEGETABLES  especially.  My  CATALOGUE  for  1884 
containing  the  NOVELTIES  of  the  season,  with  a  large 
list  ol  STAN0AR0  VARIETIES  OpT-TT  T7>T?  T’T? 
MaiKetGardeners  send  for  it  OJflN  i  i.  JVAJ.UJ 

AAEON  LOW,  (.SK.i  ESSES,  Mass. 


l’E.VCll  'I'll  EKS  nl  llotluni  I'rlrea. 

Plum,  Apricot,  Ao.  Prices  free.  M-mtUni  this 

R.  K.  JOIINKTOX,  Stoehley, 


Fifteen  finest  varieties  Clematis  splendid  large 
(lowers,  pure  white  to  ditik  purple  Mend  stamps 
t<i  eent.svj-ir  Our  Catalogue,  with  hep utilYll  cohneil 
plate  |  F'.verv  variety  of  tmrvly  trv r<  untl  plants,  both 
fruit  and  nrumurnfall,  IV  A'.  LITTLE.  Hm  hr  star ,  N  K. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’9 

BEAUT  IFIJI.  10  YEK.lt  1,00  MING  « 


Owing  to  the  Failure  of  a  great 

■>  LitSiiiiuii  .'lasic  Jiousc,  wo 

'^^paganini  vioSi 

torn**  Italian  ^truigs.  fliw  pf.ss.  in** 

>.  ntiokiiai;  U-'.v.  vStLli  i\OJy  unxl  silvcivti 
struct  Lou  Hook,  553  pieces  music  tot 
:ion  or  inoiiev  ret'umle«t.  A  outtltcau-* 
clMswhore  for  *l‘>.  C.  H.  W.  BATE9 
100  >u»U»uiy  St.,  lk>$tou, 


►4“  C.S.  WALES  '44 

mi  PANSY  PLANTS! 

IO  Lieau'.tfuL  PituaicMi,  5<lc 

L  l  Ever  bUsuniugKiVMCM.mil', 
)  4  Beautiful  Cartwtiottti.fah'. 
A  Lit  Franco  Rust),  gratit,  if 
the  order  amounts  to  $1 

lfrlien‘i-d  I-  mi’/  1 '  5. 

office.  Hood  plants,  choice 
artetlHs.wvll  packed.  Fruit  it 
nt CulilUi’fue  mailed  ->n  request 

v,  ROCHESTER,  Ni.  Y. 


The  only  eetatdmhnv'jt  moklnc  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROBES.  60  LaRCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Mo  CIV  6  /V^i/ A  V,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  anil  Extras,  more  ROSED  than  meet  c«Ul>- 
liKhiKi-utH  gn-vv.  Ktrenir  ifot Plants  nuUnblefor  tninio- 
diate  bl-sitmleh vered safely,  i-th<t[)a.'tLIonjty  ismt  offi-xs. 
5  NPlCUdid  vhnVtte'.  your  ehO’ce.  ail  lal-eh  -l, fi>r  ■(; 
I2t'rs2l  I  £>  (•  -r  S3!  26lor*4;  35  for  *Si  ?Gfor 
*105  IOO  for  j!|3.  Our  NE'JV  CUIDE,  « 

TCf  ii  tee  nu  the  /t'tnte,  70  |>|i,  rttrya ntlli  ilttiiih  itl ed  >1* 'W.  'H.'lii 

>  THE  D1NCEE  A  CONARD  CO.  6 
fiu.o  urwwvi  s,  W*»v  Urevu,  Cb.aur  C«  ,  Pa 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  B.  CARMAS. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  1884. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


We  have  now  filled  all  applications  for  seeds  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  last  Saturday.  All  those  who,  having 
applied  previous  to  that  date,  have  not.  yet  received 
them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal  card  at  once, 
and  another  packet  will  be  sent  at  once. 

AH  whose  names  are  upon  our  subscription  lists 
are  entitled  to  apply  for  these  seeds,  no  matter  when 
the  subscription  expires  or  whether  it  is  t.he  inten¬ 
tion  or  not  of  the  subscriber  to  renew.  They  are  not. 
premiums. 

Our  object  in  charging  a  port  of  the  postage  to  sub 
scribersis  that  we  may  not  have  applications  from 
those  w  ho  are  not  interested  In  farm  or  garden  pur¬ 
suits. 

A II  persons  who  subscribe  for  the  Rural  n  ew-York- 
er  in  connection  with  other  journals  which  publish 
the  combination  advertisement  offering  the  seeds, 
need  not  make  application.  The  seed  swill  be  sent 
to  them  without  application  except  in  case  of  over¬ 
sight  or  miscarriage.  For  example:  The  Inter-Oceau 
and  the  Rural  New- Yorker  (with  Us  seed  distribu¬ 
tion)  arc  offered  for  *2.75  Whether  the  Inter-Oceau 
is  subscribed  for  through  the  Rural.  or  the  Rural  Is 
subscribed  for  through  the  Inter-Ocean,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  both  papers  is  entitled  to  the  seeds  without 
application.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  Snu,  Mall 
(Canada),  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  our  seed  packages  require  six  eents  for 
postage— but  most  of  them  five  cents— except  to  Can¬ 
ada.  where  the  postage  is  10  cents.  But  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are,  desired  to  send  us  but  three  cents.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  pays  the  rest. 


If  you  have  not  received  the  Rural  seeds 
of  its  present-  distribution;  if  you  have  not 
received  .all  of  them,  notify  us  by  postal 
card. 


Remember,  that  the  entire  stock  of 
Horsford's  Market  Garden  Pea  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  subscribers  except  half 
a  bushel  used  for  seed.  Send  for  the 
Rural  seeds  now  or  Lever.  All  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  non-receipt  of  seeds  are  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once.  If  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  one  each  of  the  eight  kinds  offered, 
please  notify  us. 


From  our  own  tests  we  should  certainly 
advise  our  friends  to  try  the  Early  May¬ 
flower  Potato.  It  is  very  early— as  early 
as  the  Early  Rose,  and  specimens  now  in 
our  cellar  are  as  well  preserved  as  when 
dug  from  the  ground.  The  skin  is  smooth, 
russeted;  the  eyes  flush  with  the  surface, 
and  the  quality  is  first-rate.  Our  yield,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  at  the  rate  of 
544.50  bushels  to  the  acre  in  rich  soil. 


No  doubt  you  have  read  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  wrap  tarred  paper  about  the 
stems  of  your  apple  trees  to  prevent  the 
borer  from  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  bark. 
We  have  seen  many  young  trees  quite 
ruined  by  the  use  of  this  tarred  paper. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  paint  the  stems 
from  the  soil  up  one  foot  with  a  mixture 
of  carbolic  acid,  lime,  soap,  and  water. 
Do  this  in  mid-May  aud  again  in  'early 
June.  Either  this  wash  is  offensive  to  the 
beetle  or  6o  disguises  the  tree  that  it  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  elsewhere. 


Every  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
grows  more  discriminating  as  to  the  class 
of  advertisements  admitted.  Both  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  high  character  of  its  circulation 
render  it  the  best  medium  for  reaching  the 
best  farmers.  In  order  that  advertising 
patrons  should  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
t  his  fully,  we  respect  fully  solicit  our  readers 
to  mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
corresponding  with  them.  The  request 
seems  a  just  one  to  make,  since  readers, 
advertising  patrons,  and  the  Rural  itself 
are  measurably  benefited  by  the  courtesy. 


Some  general  word  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  apply  to  chemical  fertilizers,  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  manure  produced  on  the  farm. 
Both  are  fertilizers,  it  is  true,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  one  exceeds  ihe  other 
in  bulk.  Commercial  fertilizer  is  a  poor 
liauic,  since  farm  manure  is  sold  as  well 
as  the  manufactured  article.  ‘  ‘Phosphates’’ 
is  a  very  bad  name,  since  not  all  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  contain  phosphoric  acid, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  misleading  and  per¬ 
plexing  to  the  farmer  who  is  studying 
the  chemistry  of  fertilizers.  Why  call  a 
fertilizer  made  up  of  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  a  “phosphate?”  We 
suggest  the  simple  name  ‘  fertilizer^  for 
the  concentrated  or  commercial  article, 
and  ‘  ‘  manure”  for  all  plant  food  of  a 
bulky  nature. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


How  awfully  bad  a  man  looks  whose  hair 
is  never  combed,  and  how  uncomfortable  he 
must  feel !  The  cattle  have  hair  over  the 
whole  body,  and  if  never  carded  they  look 
as  had  as  the  uncombed  man,  and  must 
feel  a  great  deal  worse.  It  is  too  bad  to 
compel  the  poor  brutes  to  go  all  Winter 
without  carding,  and  then  it  doesn’t  pay. 
They  would  do  much  better  if  carded 
every  day,  and  this  should  certainly  he 
well  done  at  least  twice  each  week.  If 
we  only  notice  how  much  they  enjoy  being 
carded,  and  how  grat  eful  they  look,  and  see 
how  much  better  they  thrive,  we  could 
not  regret  the  time  and  labor.  ’Tis  only 
a  little  kindness,  but  even  this  pays. 


Baron  Deman  de  Lennick,  of  the 
Agriculturist,  met  the  Belle  de  Bordelaise, 
from  Kentucky,  in  a  Mammoth  Strawber¬ 
ry  bed.  Said  he,  “Why  do  you  have 
such  a  long  name?  It  makes  me  tremble 
like  an  Austin  Shaker,  to  pronounce  it.” 
“Tremble  1  Well,  if  I  had  such  a  Jumbo 
of  a  name  as  you,  I  should  hire  a  Mam¬ 
moth  Hog  Pen,  where  I  could  store  it  in 
sections,  or  send  it  to  Hudson’s  Bay  to 
keep  cool.”  This  was  rather  a  stinger  on 
the  part  of  Belle  de  Bordelaise,  but  it  left 
her  Champion,  as  the  French  berry  turned 
Imperial  Scarlet,  and  fled.  “They  never 
speak  as  they  pass  by. ”  A  fter  the  Hero  had 
disappeared,  President  Wilder  winked  to 
Charles  Downing  as  much  as  to  say, 
“The  Little  Monitor  has  given  that  Cox¬ 
comb  a  Chilian  reception.  He  won’t  be 
so  Brilliant  after  this.” 


BALSAM  FIR— A  SELECTION. 


In  the  nurserjunan’s  grounds  there  is 
no  other  evergreen  tree  that  strikes  the 
inexperienced  purchaser  with  more  favor 
than  the  Balsam  Fir,  or  Balm  of  Gilead 
Fir,  as  it  is  often  called.  The  botanical 
name  is  Abies  balsamea.  This  tree,  when 
young,  is  beautiful  in  its  wealth  of  foliage, 
of  a  rich,  dark -green  color,  which,  as 
remarked,  at  once  captivates  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  and  causes  the  tree  to  be  se¬ 
lected  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is 
assumed  that  it  will  always  maintain  its 
vigor  and  beauty  of  color  and  form.  But 
in  a  few  years  the  mistake  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.  Its  foliage  dwindles  and  the 
lower  branches,  so  essential  to  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  all  conifers,  begin,  to  die.  In 
from' nine  to  15  years  a  sickly,  half-naked 
tree  20  feet  in  hight,  perhaps,  is  all  there 
is  to  show  for  the  long  waiting.  If  is  a 
pity  that  nurserymen  propagate  the  tree 
at  all,  and  a  greater  pity  that  they  com¬ 
mend  it  to  those  who  take  for  granted  that 
its  age  will  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  vigor¬ 
ous  growth. 

“  What  evergreen  trees,  then,  shall  I 
buy  ?”  now  asks  the  beginner,  who  is 
ready  to  plant  the  grounds  about  his  new 
home.  Well,  without  giving  reasons  for 
the  selection  more  than  to  say  that  it  is 
made  from  an  experience  of  many  years 
with  all  sorts  of  hardy  evergreens  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  here  is  the  little  list: 
— Cut  it  out  or  copy  it  and  send  it 
to  your  nearest  nursery,  or  visit  the  nur¬ 
sery  yourself  and  make  the  selection:  Al- 
eock’s  Spruce,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Broad¬ 
leaved  Hemlock  Spruce  (dwarf),  Engcl- 
maim’s  Spruce,  Gregory’s  Spruce  (dwarf). 
Tiger’s  Tail  Spruce  and  Oriental  Spruce; 
Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir,  Siberian  Silver 
Fir;  the  White  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Um¬ 
brella  Pine,  the  Golden  Japan  Cypress 
and  Peabody’s  Golden  Arbor- vi tie.  The 
pines  and  larger  spruces  should,  of  course, 
be  planted  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  house. 


PUBLIC  ROBBERS. 


Civilized  society  is  wholly  artificial, 
and  can  only  exist  by  concessions  and  an 
implied  compact  between  individuals  and 
society,  in  which  the  individual  surren¬ 
ders  to  society  certain  rights,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  is  guaranteed  certaiu  others,  among 
which  is  the  right  to  protection  of  person 
and  the  right  to  use  and  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  own  labor. 

As  each  new  invention  adds  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  labor,  men  drift  into  specialties 
and  becoming  expert,  the  members  of 
each  class  produce  their  particular  spe¬ 
cialty  cheaply  and  in  an  abundance  be¬ 
yond  their  needs,  but  in  doing  so  they 
need  some  specialty,  the  product  of 
some  other  man’s  labor.  Thus  one  goes 
into  the  growing  of  wheat,  another  of 
potatoes  or  meat,  another  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clotlq  boots  or  shoes,  or  of 
machinery,  etc.,  etc.,  and  while  the  man 
growing  wheat  must  have  the  machinery, 
the  man  making  the  machinery  must  have 
the  wheat.  Literally,  man  in  society 
“  does  not  live  to  himself  alone,”  hut  each 
is  dependent  upon  all  others  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  necessaiies  and  comforts  of  life; 


hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  the 
means  of  transportation  and  exchange. 

The  farmer  has  no  time  to  seek  consum¬ 
ers  for  his  surplus  food,  nor  has  the  manu¬ 
facturer  time  to  find  users  for  liis  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  so  middle-men  and  merchants 
find  legitimate  employment  and  are  justly 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  and  may  add  to  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  handled,  reason¬ 
able  charges  for  their  services  and  for  risk 
and  expense  in  the  transportation,  storage, 
etc.,  of  the  goods,  and  neither  producer 
nor  consumer  has  a  right  to  object. 

In  order  that  the  people  properly  dis¬ 
tribute  themselves  among  the  various  oc¬ 
cupations  so  as  to  produce  all  things 
needed  for  the  comfort  of  all,  some  sort 
of  governor  is  required  to  check  over¬ 
production  aud  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
greater  effort  to  produce  needed  things. 
This  we  have  in  (he  price  all  articles  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  price  is  again  regulated  by 
supply  and  demand. 

Thus,  if  too  few  hogs  are  being  raised, 
the  supply  of  hog  products  becomes  short, 
of  the  wants  of  consumers;  the  demand 
being  constant,  prices  advance  until  pork 
becomes  relatively  higher  than  other  food, 
when  people  use  less  pork  and  more  of 
some  other  food.  This  lessens  consump¬ 
tion  of  pork,  of  course,  while  the  high 
prices  stimulate  greater  efforts  to  grow 
hogs,  and  soon  the  supply  becomes  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  demand,  and  prices  are  again 
reduced.  The  same  is  the  case  with  every 
other  product,  and  neither  producer  nor 
consumer  has  any  cause  of  complaint  at  the 
fluctuation  of  prices. 

When  a  few  middle-men,  with  capital 
at  command,  combine  to  buy  and  store  a 
large  share  of  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  it  has  precisely  the  same  effect  as  an 
actual  shortage;  the  available  supply  be¬ 
ing  short  of  the  actual  want,  consumers 
are  compelled  to  pay  a  fictitious,  and  thus 
an  exhorbitant  price;  consumption  is  less¬ 
ened  and  a  large  and  unnatural  surplus 
accumulates  and  is  carried  over  to  come 
in  direct  competition  with  another  season’s 
product.  Nor  is  this  all  the  evil,  for  the 
high  price  stimulates  an  over-production 
as  much  as  an  actual  shortage,  aud  the 
surplus  coming  on  a  market  already  carry¬ 
ing  a  surplus,  prices  are  broken  and 
forced  much  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  with  abundant  means,  the  hoarders 
step  in  and  take  the  whole  stock  again, 
and  when  consumers  have  to  buy  for  their 
daily  use,  prices  are  again  advanced  arti¬ 
ficially,  and  those  who  need  the  goods  are 
compelled  to  pay  famine  prices. 

This  transaction,  called  by  any  com¬ 
mercial  name  you  please,  is  not  legiti¬ 
mate  and  violates  one  of  the  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  every  man  by  society — the 
right  to  enjoy  the  products  of  his  own 
labor.  The  speculators,  by  the  use  of 
money  and  combination,  have  compelled 
the  pioducer  to  accept  less  for  his  produce 
than  it  was  actually  worth;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  compelled  the  consumer 
to  pay  mo’re  than  the  fair  cost  of  raising 
and  handling  the  produce,  ami  they  have 
actually  robbed  both  the  producer  and 
consumer.  They  are  simply  public  rob¬ 
bers. 

What  is  robbery?  The  taking  of  money 
or  goods  from  the  person  or  premises  of 
another  against  his  will,  by  tear,  force 
or  his  necessities,  which  necessities  are 
artificial  aud  controlled  by  the  parties  tak¬ 
ing  the  property.  The  money  in  this  case  is 
taken  from  these  people  by  this  monopolis¬ 
tic  hoarding  of  the  food  supply,  just  as  ef¬ 
fectually  and  as  much  by  force  as  though 
these  persons  had  been  “held  up”  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  “  rustler’s”  revolver  This 
is  no  extreme  picture  of  an  isolated  case ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurence.  Syndi¬ 
cates  of  moneyed  men  are  continually 
“corneri  ug”  some  article  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity,  forcing  fortunes  from  the  millions  of 
hard-working  farmers  on  every  hill,  val¬ 
ley  and  plain  of  our  land,  and  out  of  the 
millions  on  millions  of  needy  toilers  in 
the  shops  and  factories  of  the  cities,  to 
enrich  the  few.  Their  families  are  living 
in  luxury  aud  rolling  in  wealth  which 
rightfully  belongs,  in  common,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  farmer  and  consuming  operative; 
but  which  has  been  wrenched  from  them 
by  the  unhallowed  use  of  wealth  and  the 
power  that  woalLh  confers,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  right  which  society  is 
bound  to  protect,  and  for  the  want  of 
which  the  wives  and  little  ones  of  the  la¬ 
boring  people  arc  forced  to  go  hungry 
and  half  clothed,  suffering  untold  miseries. 

But  does  not  this  money  belong  to  those 
who  have  siezed  it,  and  have  they  not  a 
right  to  use  it  as  they  please?  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  a  moment:  Suppose  that  by  combi¬ 
nation  they  were  enabled  to  buy  the  entire 
food  supply  of  the  world;  they  could  then 
hoard  it  for  only  a  few  days,  and  as  “all 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,” 
mankind  would  be  helpless  at  their  feet ; 


nay,  farther,  they  could  still  refuse  to  sell 
and  all  men  but  themselves  would  perish. 
No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  claim  such  a 
right.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  justified  in  taking  forcible  possession 
of  food  to  avoid  starvation.  If  monopo¬ 
lists  have  not  the  right  to  go  thus  far,  they 
have  no  right  to  buy  and  hoard  at  all  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  prices;  and  if 
they  have  no  right  to  do  this,  then  the 
Government,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  society,  has  the  right  to  prevent,  by 
its  strong  arm,  these  practices.  The  labor¬ 
ing  people  are  the  producers  of  wealth ; 
they  are  the  foundation,  strength,  and 
safeguard  of  the  Government,  and  its  first 
duty  is  to  soe  that  they  are  not  robbed  by 
wealth. 

Wealth,  aside  from  labor,  is  a  creature 
of  law,  aud  can  only  exist  through  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and,  being  created 
by  the  law,  it  is  amenable  to  the  law.  So 
Government  has  the  right  to  control 
wealth,  and  has  as  undoubted  a  right  to 
prohibit  its  use  to  oppress  and  rob  the 
common  people.  This  monopolistic  rob¬ 
bery  makes  the  rich  richer,  not  only  by 
making  the  poor  poorer,  but  by  actually 
starving  them.,  aud  unless  Government 
steps  in  and  compels  monopoly  to  desist 
from  this  organized  robbery,  we  shall 
have  more  serious  labor  troubles  than  we 
have  yet  conceived  possible. 


BREVITIES. 


A  Faying  Maxim— Owe  no  man  anything. 

The  most  valuable  culture— Agri-culture; 
because  it  feeds  the  world. 

Last  year  we  planted  potatoes  April  9th ; 
peas,  April  6th :  oats  were  sown  April  6th. 

Mu.  Horhfoud  writes  us  that  the  Dakota 
Red  Potato  is,  in  quality,  very  fine,  white  and 
mea  ly. 

Don’t  the  mellow  soil  and  the  starting  grass 
and  the  birds  make  you  feel  like  pi ungiug  into 
your  work? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  its  bended 
knees  begs  its  readers  to  plant  grape-vines, 
and  theu  to  cure  for  them  until  they  bear 
fruit.  After  that,  there  will  he  no  trouble. 
Don’t  suppose  that  the  Concord  is  good  enough. 
The  days  of  the  Concord  are  past,  so  far  at 
least  as  a  home  grape  is  concerned. 

“I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  love  my  call¬ 
ing,”  writes  Mrs.  D.  H.  That’s  what  we  love 
to  hear.  It  speaks  well  for  both  the  husband 
and  wife,  while  it  does  farming  simple  justice. 

E  Fluribus  Unum. — Joseph  Breck  &  Son. 
seedsmen  of  Boston,  write  ns,  under  date  of 
March  24:  “  The  result  from  the  advertisement 
which  we  gave  you  has  proved  to  us  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  without  an  equal  in 
its  line.” 

«  Having  subscribed  for  the  Rural  and 
its  Seed  Distribution  some  time  ago,  I  have 
received  the  paper,  but  not  the  seeds,  though 
I  sent  six  cents  to  pay  postage  on  tho  latter. 

1  see  by  the  paper  that  all  that,  is  asked  is 
three  cents.  Perhaps  you  will  send  the  seeds 
now.” 

The  above  is  one  of  many  letters  we  receive, 
varying,  of  course,  as  to  contents  and  omis¬ 
sions.  It  will  be  scon  that  neither  county, 
State  nor  name  of  writer  is  given. 

The  annual  distribution  of  seeds  has  been 
made  to  the  members  of  the  Youths’  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club.  We  ask  all  of  our  readers 
whose  children  are  members  of  the  Club,  to 
do  what  they  can  to  see  that  these  seeds  are 
properly  planted,  and  that  the  plants  result¬ 
ing  from  thum  are  well-cared  for.  A  little 
interest  in  the  children’s  work  on  the  pai  t  of 
the  parents,  now  aud  then,  will  go  a  great 
ways.  Every  little  in  that,  direction  helps  to 
keep  the  children  on  the  farm. 

The  three  shipments  of  Merino  sheep  made 
to  Australia  last  July  aud  August  from  Avon. 
N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Markliam,  numbering 
205  head,  and  valued  ut  over  $40,000  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  about,  two  weeks  after  their  discharge 
from  quarantine  there,  were  found  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  the  scab,  and  were  all  killed  aud 
burned,  together  with  all  the  buildings  aud  the 
clothing  of  the  attendants,  and  the  ranch  on 
which  they  had  been  pastured  was  burned 
over  as  well.  This  was  a  severe  remedy,  but 
it  should  prove  an  effectual  one.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  might  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  this 
transaction. 

Last  December,  nearly  all  the  barbed  wire 
fence-makers  iu  the  United  States  formed  a 
combination  to  control  the  manufacture  and 
price  of  the  product.  The  combination  has  now 
become  a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,- 
000,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares,  of  which 
8,000  are  “preferred’  and  12,000  common.  At  a 
meeting  held  ut  Chicago,  Wednesday,  the 
price  of  barbed  wire  was  advanced  10  per 
cent..  This  is  the  second  advance  within  60 
days,  Thu  Kellv  and  Glidden  patents  having 
been  decided  invalid,  the  manufacturers  are 
determined  to  perpetuate  bv  combination  the 
oppressive  monopoly  the  patent  laws  failed  to 
secure  to  them. 

Those  Via  re  knolls  in  tho  back  lots  have  an¬ 
noyed  you  long  enough.  Many  times  you  have 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them,  aud  now  you  are 
hound  to  finish  up  the  job.  A  few  loads  of 
manure  scattered  over  them  aud  a  seeding 
with  grass  sown  on  now,  will  effectually  cover 
them.  If  the  manure  can’t,  be  spared,  you  can 
apply  a  few  bushels  of  wood  ashes  aud,  say, 
300  pounds  of  born-  dust,  or,  if  ashes  cau’t  be 
obtained,  put  ou  200  pounds  of  kainit  or  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash;  or.  if  these  can  t  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained,  putou  200  pounds  of  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  When  all  are  sown,  go  over  with  a 
Kmoothiug  harrow  a  fflw  tiittos*  a 
teeth  drag  will  answer.  Every  time  you 
look  that  way  iu  the  Summer,  you  will  be 
thankful  that  those  knolls Jrare  green  aud 
afford  abundant  herbage. 
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RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  V. 


SWINE  — THE  BEST  BREEDS  AND  HOW  BEST 
TO  BREED  AND  CARE  FOR  THEM. 

F,  A.  DEKKENS. 

The  trade  of  this  country  in  hog  products 
has  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  above 
question  is  a  most  pertinent  one.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  name  he  bears,  the  hog  still  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  humble  benefactor  of  mankind. 
The  “  Old  English  hog”  and  the  “  Irish  Gray- 
hound,”  like  our  ancient  ancestry,  who  used 
to  chase  them  through  the  forests  of  Great 
Britain  aud  Ireland,  were  huge,  ungainly 
monsters,  with  coarse  bristles,  thick  legs,  big 
snouts  aud  but  little  meat.  The  American 
Razor-back  was  only  an  American  type  of  the 
ancestral  hog,  and  but  very  little  effort  was 
made  to  improve  any  of  the  breeds  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  great  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  pig  until,  in  some  of  the  finer 
breeds,  we  have  produced  such  a  wonderful 
metamorphosis  that  one  of  the  “  old  originals” 
might  be  excused-  did  he  fail  to  recognize  our 
modern  beauties  as  his  kin.  In  fact,  we  have 
gone  so  far  iu  seeking  to  eliminate  the  objec¬ 
tionable  development  of  head,  that  we  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
head  from  the  other  extremity.  However 
well  such  grotesque  little  figures  may  be 
adapted  to  sty  feeding,  they  are  surely  dis¬ 
qualified  from  earning  an  honest  living  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  prairies. 

At  present,  the  pig  is  a  very  popular  fellow, 
not  so  much  ou  his  personal  account,  as  on 
account  of  the  products  be  furnishes  and  the 
wants  he  supplies, aud  his  popularity  is  grow¬ 
ing,  Paddy,  in  Ireland,  treats  him  like  a 
“rale  giutleman,”  and  regards  him  as  about 
the  only  beiug  able  to  pay  the  “riot.”  John 
Chinaman’s  weakness  for  roast  pig  is  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  in  this  couutry  few  persons  are 
proof  against  the  seductive  influence  of  a 
first-class  ham,  a  sweet  spare  rib,  or  a  plate 
of  good  home-made  sausage.  And  as  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment,  the  pig  is  not  to  be  despised; 
but,  as  in  other  farm  industries,  the  profits 
in  pig  raising  greatly  depend  upon  the  care 
the  pig  receives.  Care  embraces  these  im¬ 
portant.  conditions: — cleanliness,  regularity 
and  plenty  of  good  food.  Should  these  be  se¬ 
cured,  profit  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  while 
carol essuess  or  neglect  certainly  entails  loss. 

There  are  many  breeds  seeking  public 
favor,  from  which  we  can  select  our  hog  for 
profit.  For  size  alone,  the  Large  Yorkshire 
stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  He  will  weigh 
at  three  years  old  as  much  as  a  good-sized 
donkey;  but  as  large  carcasses  just  now  are 
not  in  demand,  hogs  of  those  breeds  that  do 
not  exceed  2<)0  to  250  pounds  are  much  pre¬ 
ferred,  because  more  juicy  and  of  finer  text¬ 
ure  and  better  flavor  than  the  larger,  coarser, 
and  fatter  carcasses.  Next  to  those  rank 
the  Polaud-China,  Chester  White  and  the 
Duroc- Jersey.  The  former  is  possibly  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  the  Black  Nea¬ 
politan  and  the  Chinese  pig,  with  subsequent 
crosses  from  other  strains.  He  is  very 
popular  iu  certain  localitias,  being  hurdy, 
and  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself;  a  good 
grower,  and  fair  fattener  to  a  good  weight. 
The  pure-bred  pigs  have  straight  backs,  deep 
aud  compact  bodies,  aud  are  covered  with 
thick,  fine  hair,  mostly  black.  The  Chester- 
Whites  are  handsome  animals,  very  pre¬ 
cocious,  attaining  a  large  size  at  an  early 
age;  but  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  as  the 
above  for  roughing  it.  Ihiroc -Jerseys  have 
many  admirers,  though  they  are  not  strictly 
handsome.  They  are  inclined  to  coarseness, 
but  fatten  readily  under  difficulties;  make 
excellent,  store  pigs,  are  remarkably  hardy, 
and  register  very  heavy  weights. 

We  will  give  these  course,  large  breeds 
their  due.  They  are  all  hardy  and  prolific, 
but  not  dainty;  they  are  well  adapted  to  roam 
about  in  woodland  and  other  coarse  pastures; 
but  none  of  them  have  much  aptitude  to  fat¬ 
ten  early,  and  they  make  rather  coarse  pork. 
A  most  beautiful  little  pig  is  the  genuine 
“Small  Yorkshire;”  he  is  a  perfect  picture; 
and  it  would  seem  impossible  to  breed  any  uui- 
mal  having  more  economical  proportions  for 
meat-making.  Digs  of  this  breed  are  not  so 
small  us  their  name  would  imply,  sometimes 
weighing  from  160  to  170  pounds  at  six  mouths 
old.  They  are  broad  on  the  back,  which  is 
very  straight;  deep  in  the  body;  with  a  very 
short  snout,  and  fine  legs,  and  altogether  they 
are  a  most  desirable  breed. 

Another  of  the  small  breeds  once  very  popu¬ 


lar  is  the  Suffolk;  but  I  have  found  my  pure 
Suffolks  shy  breeders,  and,  though  fattening 
easily  at  any  age  and  remarkably  fast,  they 
are  liable  to  get  over-fat,  and  too  much  fat  is 
au  objection  with  the  town  butcher,  as  the 
sides  of  these  chunky  little  fellows  are  but 
sparingly  streaked  with  lean.  Perfection  is 
hard  to  obtain,  and  we  can  hardly  create  an 
animal  combining  every  good  quality;  we 
must  needs  sacrifice  some  peculiarity  in  order 
to  secure  some  other  which  wc  may  deem  more 
desirable.  In  tbe  finer  breeds,  constitution 
and  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  power  have 
been  lost  in  gaining  early  maturity  and  ra¬ 
pidity  of  fattening. 

Having  looked  at  the  good  points  of  all 
these  breeds  and  briefly  pointed  out  their 
faults,  I  must  now  sum  up  by  claiming 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  Berkshire  is 
the  best  of  all  the  thoroughbred  hogs. 
He  is  of  medium  size,  grows  rapidly, 
is  healthy,  hardy,  and  his  fecundity  is  lieyond 
question.  He  is  of  good  form,  fine  bone  and 
carcass,  and  makes  good  aud  desirable  pork; 
and  yet,  for  the  average  farmer,  I  must  con¬ 
cede  that  there  is  more  money  in  a  judicious 
selection  and  a  crossing  of  the  different  breeds. 
A  breed  most  suitable  for  one  part  of  the 
country,  however,  may  not  be  best  adapted  to 
other  sections,  where  pork  is  made  for  differ¬ 
ent  pui-poses,  under  different  circumstances, 
aud  for  different  markets. 

The  prolificacy  of  swine  constitutes  one  of 
their  chief  attractions  to  the  breeders.  If  well- 
bred  aud  amply-fed,  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  prime  young  porkers  to  the  city  butchers, 
will  be  considerable ;  often  larger  than  i  f  they 
had  been  fed  up  to  maturity.  Au  ordinary 
sow  should  produce  a  couple  of  litters  each 
year, and  the  disposal  of  a  score  or  more  of  good 
pigs  would  place  no  small  sum  to  her  credit. 
Should  large  litters  of  medium  pigs  be  desired, 
the  crossing  of  a  large  common  or  Yorkshire 
sow  with  a  fine  Berkshire  boar,  will  result  in 
the  pigs  partaking  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
boar,  combined  with  the  greater  hardiness  of 
the  mother. 

In  Summer  the  pig-sty  should  be  roomy  and 
airy;  but  warm,  drv,  and  free  from  draughts 
in  Winter.  The  feeding-troughs  should  be  so 
constructed  aud  arranged  that  the  food  will 
not  be  fouled,  nor  the  pigs  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other.  The  floor  should  slope 
in  the  direction  of  a  narrow  tank  at  the  lower 
end,  in  which  the  liquid  waste  will  beeollected. 
This  tank  can  be  covered  with  a  simple  wooden 
grating.  For  grown  pigs  it  is  well  to  have 
swing  doors  leading  from  the  stye  into  the 
sUbning  yard,  aud  these  should  be  hung  from 
the  top.  As  fat  pigs  suffer  greatly  from  the 
heat,  where  access  to  water  in  which  to  roll  is 
denied,  their  yard  should  be  partially  shaded 
by  trees. 

Pigs  appreciate  variety  in  their  food.  Long- 
continued  feeding  on  corn  alone  should  not 
be  practiced.  Occasional  sprinkling  of  salt., 
ashes,  and  even  slaked  lime  iu  their  swill,  will 
contribute  materially  to  their  good  health.  A 
little  charcoal  may  also  be  given  as  a  purify¬ 
ing  agent;  it  will  assist  digestion,  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect,  and  counteract  any  tendency 
to  cholera  or  typhoid  complaints.  Pigs  which 
have  their  liberty  need  none  of  these  things. 
Sty  pigs  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals, 
and  be  given  only  as  much  food  as  they  will 
eat  up  with  a  relish.  All  the  butter-milk  and 
whey  that  are  available  should  be  given,  thick¬ 
ened  with  a  mixture  of  bran  and  corn  or  pea- 
meal.  They  should  also  have  some  greeu  sods 
or  vegetables  daily.  If  pigs  were  all  fed  on 
clean  and  wholesome  food,  I  believe  we  should 
uever  hear  of  a  case  of  trichinosis. 

In  the  case  of  farrowing  sows,  preparation* 
should  be  made  in  advance.  A  roomy  sty, 
partially  dorkeued,  should  be  given;  and  the 
sow  fed  on  light  food  for  a  week  or  so  before 
the  expected  event.  Dry  leaves  or  finely-cut 
straw  are  the  best  materials  for  a  bed.  To 
prevent  overlaying  and  the  crushing  of  the 
pigs,  stout  rails  may  bo  fastened  round  tbe 
inside  of  the  sty,  eight  or  nine  inches  above 
the  ground,  aud  projecting  about  the  same 
dLstauce  from  the  walls.  Being  very-  sensitive 
to  cold  aud  draughts,  these  should  be  guarded 
against.  In  my  experience,  the  best  food  for 
sows  after  farrowing,  is  scalded  bran  or  shorts, 
with  a  handful  of  corn-meal  and  a  very  little 
salt.  Milk  should  be  withheld  for  a  few  days 
lest  it  produce  eonstipatiou.  After  the  first 
week  more  generous  food,  such  as  milk  with 
scalded  corn  or  pea-meal,  may  be  substituted. 
This  will  prevent  the  pigs  from  scouring,  an 
ailment  to  which  they  are  especially  liable  in 
cold  weather. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  begin  to  feed  on  their 
own  account,  they  should  be  taught  to  drink; 
good  milk  should  be  given  them  in  a  troigh 
by  themselves.  With  warm  quarters  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  milk  thickened  with  wheat 
middlings  and  meal,  they  should  make  deli¬ 
cious  young  pork  at  five  months  old,  weighing 
from  80  to  1.50  pounds,  aud  should  bring  prices 
that  will  pay  a  good  profit  to  the  grower. 
Federalsburg,  Md. 


RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  VI. 


HORSES.— THE  BEST  FOR  THE  FARM  AND  THE 
ROAD. 


A.  L.  SARDY. 


If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  two  re¬ 
quisites  most  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  pos¬ 
sess,  iu  addition  to  a  good  farm,  I  should  say 
a  good  wife  and  a  good  team;  and  when  a 
young  farmer  becomes  possessed  of  these,  he 
has  made  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  success. 
While  no  industry  of  the  farm  pays  better 
than  raising  good  horses,  none  is  more  unpro¬ 
fitable  thau  that  of  rearing  inferior  ones.  It 
costs  but  little  more  to  raise  a  horse  which, 
when  six  years  old,  will  command  a  ready 
sale  at  $400  or  $500,  than  one  which  can  with 
difficulty  be  disposed  of  for  $100;  or  than  it 
does  to  raise  a  heifer  or  a  steer  which,  at  ma¬ 
turity.  is  worth  $50  or  $75.  The  best  team 
for  the  farmer  is  the  one  which  will  best  an¬ 
swer  off  the  pui-poses  of  the  farm:  plowing, 
hauling,  taking  the  farmer  and  his  family  to 
town,  or  his  boys  and  their  sweethearts  for  a 
lively  sleigh  ride :  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
will  give  him  a  pair  of  colts  every  year, 
which  will  earn  their  keep  from  the  time 
they  are  two  years  old,  until  they  are  sold  for 
$800  or  $1,000  at  five  or  six.  The  team  to  do 
this  is  a  pair  of  handsome  bay  mares  10 
hands  high,  weighing  1,200  to  1,250  pounds 
each,  with  small,  bony  heads;  large  nostrils; 
broad  foreheads:  large,  bright  eyes ;  small, 
taperiDg  ears;  long  necks,  nicely  arched, 
deep  as  they  spring  from  the  shoulders  and 
small  at  the  throat- latch;  long,  oblique  shoul¬ 
der  blades:  moderately  high  withers;  short 
backs,  and  deep  but  not  over -broad  chests, 
because  a  horse  with  a  very  wide  breast,  al¬ 
though  usually  of  good  constitution  and  great 
strength,  isseldom  a  graceful  or  rapid  trotter: 
is  apt  to  have  a  “paddling”  gait,  and  if  used  for 
road  work  will  generally  give  out  in  the  fore¬ 
legs  from  the  extra  strain  put  upon  them  by 
the  weight  of  the  broad  chest.  Our  team  must 
also  have  long,  muscular  thighs:  large  knees 
and  other  joints;  short  cannon  (shin)  bones; 
legs  broad  below  the  knees,  and  hocks  with 
the  sinews  clearly  defined:  fetlocks  fiee  from 
long  hair;  long,  moderately  oblique  pasterns; 
rather  small,  though  not  contracted  feet; 
broad  loins :  wide,  smooth  hips,  and  long,  full 
tails.  They  must  hare  plenty  of  nervous 
energy,  and  good  knee  action ;  must  be  prompt, 
free  drivers,  capable  of  trotting  a  mile  in 
four  minutes;  be  fast  walkers,  and  good, 
hearty  eaters;  must  not  “interfere,”  and 
must  carry  their  heads  well  up  without  checks 
when  on  the  road. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  mares  are 
neither  Clydesdales.  Normans.  Canadians, 
Arabians,  Thoroughbreds  nor  Trotters;  but 
they  are  a  team  which  will  pull  the  plow 
through  two  acres  of  land  in  a  day*,  will  pull 
a  ton,  yes,  two.  if  the  roads  are  good,  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  village  four  miles  off  iu  less  than 
au  hour,  and  trot  back  with  the  empty  wagon 
in  half  that  time  without  distressing  them¬ 
selves  or  their  driver.  Should  the  farmer 
have  a  trip  of  20  miles  to  make  on  business  or 
pleasure,  he  can  hitch  them  to  his  spring 
wagon,  take  his  wife  and  children  with  him. 
and  they  need  not  be  away  from  home  more 
than  three  hours;  or  should  he  choose  to  go 
on  horseback,  he  can  mount  one  of  tbe  mares 
and  enjoy  a  ride  on  a  vei-y  fair  saddle  horse. 
A  team  of  Clydesdales  may  pull  a  heavier 
load  at  a  dead  drag;  Canadians  will  stand  more 
exposure  and  poorer  fare;  Arabians  are  bet¬ 
ter  saddle  horses;  Thoroughbreds  can  out¬ 
run  them;  Trotters,  when  hitched  to  alight 
buggy,  can  pass  them  on  the  road;  but  neither 
of  these  breeds  combine  anything  like  the 
desirable  qualities  for  a  farmer,  that  the  team 
which  I  described,  possesses:  and  when  it 
becomes  desirable  to  dispose  of  their  produce, 
the  colts  of  such  mares  will  find  a  readier 
sale  thau  those  of  any  of  the  others,  being 
exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  rich  city 
gentlemau  for  his  family  carriage;  for  which 
he  must  have  a  strong,  handsome,  showy 
team,  and  as  such  teams  are  always  scarce, 
he  must  pay  a  good  price  for  them. 

Large  dray  horses  usually  bring  remuner¬ 
ative  prices;  but  few  men  will  pay  as  much 
for  a  team  to  haul  their  bales  of  cotton,  or 
barrels  of  flour,  as  they  will  for  a  team  to 
draw  their  families  in  Central  or  Lincoln 
Park,  in  Winter,  aud  at.  Newport,  or  Long 
Branch,  in  the  Summer,  where  each  million¬ 
aire  strives  to  outdo  the  others  in  the  beauty 
aud  style  of  his  carriage  horses. 

It  will  be  useless  for  the  farmer  to  try  to 
get  such  horses  as  these  for  a  very  low  price ; 
but  when  he  has  found  them,  never  mind  the 
price ;  an  extra  hundred  dollars  or  so  invest¬ 
ed  in  such  a  span,  will  pay  better  interest 
than  fu  the  savings  hank.  When  the  farmer 
has  obtained  his  team  of  mares,  let  him  look 
for  a  stallion  of  as  nearly  the  same  type  as 
he  can  find.  He  must  be  fully  16  hands  high, 
of  good  disposition,  and  have  the  .bold,  high 


knee  action  which  characterizes  a  fine  car¬ 
riage  horse,  for  which  rich  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay  liberally.  If  this  horse  can  trot  in 
three  minutes  instead  of  four,  so  much  the 
better. 

By  planning  for  the  arrival  of  colts  in  the 
Autumn,  the  work  of  the  team  will  only  be 
lost  for  a  few  days  at  a  season  when  its  loss 
will  cause  but  little  inconvenience.  Experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  mares  in  foal,  if  liberally 
fed  and  attended  to  by  a  careful  man,  may 
be  worked,  and  worked  hard,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  themselves  or  their  foals ;  but  while 
suckling  the  colts,  they  must  be  worked  only 
moderately,  or  tbe  supply  of  milk  will  be  di. 
minished  in  quantity  and  injured  in  quality, 
to  the  lasting  disadvantage  of  the  colts.  The 
little  things  may  safely  be  allowed  to  follow 
their  dams  on  the  road  where  they  will  soon 
become  accustomed  to  the  various  sights  and 
sounds,  and  the  exercise  will  be  far  better  for 
them  than  to  be  shut  up  in  a  box-stall  or  pen, 
to  cry  for  their  mothers  until  these  return 
excited  and  feverish,  with  their  milk  in  a  con¬ 
dition  totally  unfitted  for  the  colts’  nourish¬ 
ment.  I  have  allowed  a  colt  three  weeks  old 
to  follow  his  dam  30  miles  on  a  hot  day  in 
July,  without  injury;  I  still  have  that  colt, 
and  he  is  a  good  one. 

By  the  time  the  heavy  Spring  work  begins, 
the  colts  will  be  large  enough,  to  wean,  say 
when  six  months  old,  and  very  soon  after  that 
time  the  grass  will  be  sufficiently  advanced 
for  them  to  be  turned  out  to  pasture;  but  long 
before  this,  it  will  have  been  necessary  to  com¬ 
mence  feeding  them,  not  only  all  the  good  hay 
they  will  eat,  but  also  two  or  tfiree  quarts  of 
good  oats  daily  to  each.  Having  had  leisure 
time  through  the  Winter,  yon  will  have  thor¬ 
oughly  halter-broken  them  while  you  are 
stronger  than  they;  taught  them  to  hold  up 
their  feet;  given  them  frequent  grooming, 
using  the  brush  freely  and  the  curry-comb 
sparingly;  in  all  of  which  operations  you 
will  have  exercised  the  greatest  kindness  and 
patience,  never  striking  a  blow  and  always 
remembering  that  pluck,  courage,  and  deter¬ 
mination  are  as  necessary  in  a  horse  as  in  a 
man,  and  that  he  will  surely  lack  them  if 
his  spirit,  is  broken  by  cruel  treatment,  close 
confinement,  or  insufficient  food. 

New  York  City. 


f  or  Worn ftt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  Mis:  RAY  CLARK. 


WHAT  BABY’S  LITTLE  BROTHER  IS 
GOOD  FOR. 


W hat  are  you  good  for.  my  brave  little  man? 
Answer  that  question  for  me  if  you  ran. 

You  with  your  ringlets  as  bright  as  the  sun. 
You  with  your  fingers  as  white  as  a  nun. 

All  the  day  long  with  your  busy  contriving. 
Into  some  mischief  and  fun  you  ar«  diving. 
See  if  your  wise  little  noddle  can  tell. 

What  you  are  good  for?  Now  ponder  it  well. 

From  over  the  caroet.  two  little  feet 
Came  with  a  patter  to  climb  on  a  seat: 

Two  rouglsh  eyes,  full  of  frolic  and  glee. 
From  under  their  lashes  look’d  up  tome. 

Two  little  bands  laid  so  soft  on  my  face . 
Pulling  me  down  In  a  loving  embrace. 

Two  rosy  Ups  gave  the  answer  so  true. 

Good  to  love  you,  mamma,  good  to  love  you. 


WOMAN'S  GARDENING. 


W hen  boiling  down  lye  for  soap,  throw  the 
bones  in  a  kettle  of  lye,  boil  till  soft,  take 
them  out  and  dry  them.  Have  them  powdered 
till  flue;  mix  them  with  a  quantity  of  earth 
from  the  wood-pile,  say  a  peck  to  a  half-gallon 
of  bones,  a  gallon  of  sandy  loam  anda  half-gal¬ 
lon  sweepings  of  hen-house.  Mix  well  and 
sift  on  a  large  cloth.  Put.  the  coarse,  left  in 
sifter,  in  the  bottom  of  pots  or  shallow  boxes, 
fill  up  with  the  fine  earth  to  within  one  inch 
of  top;  plant  tomato,  celery,  cress,  lettuce  or 
flower  seeds,  water  with  hot  water;  sift  over 
enough  earth  to  cover  them,  lay  a  pane  of 
glass  over  each,  set  over  the  mantel-piece  till 
sprouted,  then  in  a  sunny  window  or  in  the 
open  air  when  warm.  Water  when  dry,  and 
sift  on  more  earth  when  they  grow  too  tall. 

Thus  you  may  have  plants  to  set  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  earth  becomes  workable. 
I  always  raise  my  celery  iu  this  manner,  and 
transplant  to  the  trenches  in  June. 

The  tomato  plants  may  be  lifted  with  a 
spoon  and  put  siugly  intosmullpots  and  turned 
ont  into  the  ground  iu  April,  when  broken 
fruit  jars  may  be  inverted  over  them  imtil 
they  become  established ;  after  which,  train 
them  to  supports  as  soon  as  necessary,  aud 
water  with  liquid  fertilizer  at  the  roots  when 
about  to  lie  hoed. 

These  same  fruit,  jars,  or  bottomless  bottles, 
will  do  to  turn  over  the  cucumber  or  melon 
plants  as  soon  as  they  appeal*  above  ground, 
to  protect  from  bugs.  Or  four  bricks  may 
serve  as  a  wall,  with  a  pane  of  glass  ou  top. 
Iu  this  manner  1  pick  out  and  plant  the  seed 
from  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  have  a 
fine  Niagara  Grape  vine  in  a  pot  already  bud- 
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ding  for  its  new  growth,  cut  back  to  the  second 
bud. 

In  the  same  pot  is  another  plant  with  pea¬ 
like  or  locust  foliage  growing  vigorously  in 
the  midst  of  other  little  seedlings  just  coming 
up  from  the  fresh  sowing  of  a  week  ago.  The 
vine  and  pea  are  biennials  front  last  year’s 
planting.  1  used  the  same  pot  for  sowing 
some  early  aumtals.  1  can  turn  the  whole 
mass  out,  separate  the  roots  of  grape  and  pea, 
and  put  them  iu  the  ground  in  May.  Woman 
as  I  am,  I  get  the  Rural  seeds,  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat,  etc.  1  plant  the  first,  year  iu  the 
garden.  The  next,  I  have  a  lot  for  my  corn. 
My  Blount's  corn  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention,  as  the  second  year  it  was  planted  be¬ 
side  the  public  road,  and  grew  so  enormously 
that  it  became  an  agricultural  curiosity.  The 
third  year  one  of  my  neighbors  raised  it  on 
shares.  My  potatoes,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Elephant,  are  favorably  noticed,  and  wanted 
by  all  who  see  them.  Also  the  Telephone  pea. 
It  is  a  great  acquisition.  I  advise  all  ladies  to 
try  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  gardening- 
even  beginning  iu  the  house  in  March.  I  al¬ 
ways  begin  in  February.  This  is  not  too  early 
for  the  patient  and  plodding. 

I  have  not  brought  out  my  numerous  boxes 
and  tubs  from  the  cellar  yet.  Wheu  it  is 
warm  and  settled  I  shall  bring  them  out,  clip 
off  the  dead  brauehes,  stir  the  earth  around 
the  biennials,'  sow  more  seeds,  sift  over  fresh 
earth,  aud  allow  the  rain  and  sun  to  do  the 
rest.  I  have  iu  the  yard  stout  posts  set  in  the 
ground  with  rounded  planks  nailed  on  top. 
Upon  these  t  set  the  tubs  that  have  a  chief 
plaut  in  center,  say  a  calla,  and  around  this 
a  row  of  gladioli,  or  tube  roses,  because, 
these  plauts  require  so  much  water;  particu¬ 
larly  the  calla.  Then  the  plants  requir¬ 
ing  heat  or  warmth,  I  put  in  sand,  such  as 
Tradesoantia,  pansies,  Madeira  Vine.  My 
large  stationary  grapevine  baskets  become 
receptacles  for  many  pot  plants — verbenas, 
petunias,  etc. ;  and  vines  are  running  all  over 
it,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons. 

M.  DEY  ERLE. 

- Ml 

A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


For  a  few  years  past  our  agricultural  news¬ 
papers  have  discussed  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
reasons  why  our  boys  should  “  stick  to  the 
farm.  ”  The  a  rguments  are  not  objectionable, 
but  the  prevailing  idea  that  has  grown  out.  of 
these  articles  has  a  tendency  to  force  rural 
people  to  be  rural  citizens  always.  There  is 
no  more  occasion  that  a  farmer’s  son  shall  be 
a  farmer  than  there  is  that  a  doctor’s  son  shall 
be  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer’s  son  a  lawyer.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  found¬ 
ation  of  a  child's  life  work  that  its  parents 
early  ascertain  to  what  labor  or  profession  it 
is  naturally  inclined.  With  many  children 
uo  taste  for  special  work  is  developed  until 
near  manhood;  and  uothing  could  be  more 
beneficial  in  helping  them  to  decide  the  great 
question  than  a  college  education.  But  you 
say:  “I  want  Henry  to  have  the  old  farm,  and 
Mary  must  settle  near  us  to  cheer  our  W  iutry 
years.” 

Yes;  this  would  be  a  fond  mother’s  ideal, 
yet  it  lias  enough  selfls  ness  iu  it  often  to 
wreck  a  child's  highest  success  aud  happiness. 
Give  them  the  college  education— both  boys 
and  girls— aud  let  them  feel  that  not  even  a 
parent’s  love  will  cheat  them  of  their  birth¬ 
right.  Just  as  many  boys  perhaps,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm  as  would  stay  there  under 
the  strict  command:  "Stick  to  the  farm.” 
Then  they  would  be  happier  for  having  de¬ 
cided  their  avocation  for  themselves.  A  col¬ 
lege  education  is  worth  just  as  much  to  rural 
youths  as  to  city  fops  and  belles.  Farmer’s 
daughters  might  easily'  hold  the  highest  rank 
in  intelligence  and  refinement  if  ouly  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  college  lore  for  rustics  were  more  pre¬ 
valent..  Debate  the  question  by  the  Winter 
tire,  and  see  if  some  offering  from  vine,  tree 
or  field  cannot  be  exchanged  for  sources  of 
fruitful  knowledge  for  those  who  are  now  the 
light  of  home,  who  are  bearing  the  buds  of 
Springtime  which,  under  favoring  circum¬ 
stances,  will  mature  beauteous  flower,  and 
rich,  rate  fruit.  You  can  bestow  no  worthier 
gift  upon  their  queenly  womanhood  aud  noble 
manhood  than  a  good  education — one  which 
will  lit,  them  for  life's  greatest  joy  and  useful¬ 
ness. 


HOME  LOVE  AND  HOME  INFLUENCE. 


What  a  charm  is  thrown  around  the 
place  we  call  home,  even  though  it  be  but  a 
rough,  unsightly  cabin,  if  within  its  walls  are 
gathered  our  heart’s  treasures,  the  loved 
ones  which  God  has  given  us,  how  gladly  we 
turn  from  gayer  scenes  to  meet  the  love  aud 
sympathy  that,  never  changes,  "He  setteth 
the  solitary  in  families,”  and  so  he  has  given 
to  ea.h  member  a  tender  love,  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
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welfare'of  those'eomprising  the  family'circle. 
What  a  cheerful  sight  is  a  happy  family' 
gathering,  where  love  to  God  and  each  other 
is  the  predominenf  feature,  and  when  young 
men  go  forth  from  such  homes  to  the  broad 
field  of  action,  though  tears  may  be  shed  and 
hearts  wiung  at  their  departure,  trust  them 
in  God’s  hands,  for  they  are  safe,  even  though 
tempted  on  every  side,  and  they  listen  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  tempter’s  wily  insinuations,  the 
memory  of  loving  hearts  at  home  will  keep 
them  from  treading  far  the  downward  path 
that  surely  leads  to  ruin  and  disgrace.  It 
will  not  render  t  hem  less  worthy  to  be  trusted 
aud  honored  among  men,  though  every 
thought  of  home  moisten  the  eyes  and  send  a 
thrill  through  the  heart.  The  unthinking  may 
call  it  a  weakness,  but  is  it  not.  rather 
strength?  and  that,  too,  of  the  right  kind; 
one  that  shall  lead  to  the  upholding  of  all 
true  aud  noble  principles,  ant*  the  puttiug 
down  with  a  firm  hand  all  that  is  base  and 
wrong?  Metbinks  that,  child  is  not  far  from 
ruin  who  has  no  tender  memories  of  home 
love,  that,  sheltered  and  cherished  him  in 
childhood,  and  no  affection  for  those  who 
gathered  with  him  within  its  w  alls;  but  Is  he 
alone  to  blame:  Perhaps  his  home  was  never 
made  "the  dearest  spot  on  earth”  for  him. 
Let  us  look  to  it  that  we  always  gather  within 
onr  homes  the  suu light  of  love,  aud  when 
loved  ones  go  from  our  doors,  send  out  w  ith 
them  its  smile,  that  will  ever  lure  them  back 
to  its  portals.  Let  “the  light  iu  the  window'” 
be  the  lamp  of  love,  that  shall  burn  night  and 
day,  uudimmed,  shining  not  oulyr  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  loved  ones,  but  for  all  who  wan¬ 
der  aloue,  homeless  and  friendless,  emma  m. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ-Y  MAPLE. 


A  TALK  WITH  “CHARITY  SWEET¬ 
HEART”  AND  HER  FATHER. 


“  Charity”  gives  us  a  dark  picture  of  the 
farm,  farmers'  homes  and  farmers’  girls.  1 
am  glad  that  I  have  seen  a  brighter  one;  one 
wrhere  refinement,  neatness,  and  many  graces, 
both  of  body  aud  mind,  love  to  dwell;  w’here 
books  and  pictures  grace  the  walls,  aud  the 
notes  of  piano  and  flute  harmonize  with  glad 
young  voices :  where  flowers  and  vines  adorn 
windows  and  yard;  where  order  and  thrift 
carry  the  palm;  where  tables  glitter  with  sil¬ 
ver  and  glass  and  snowy  linen,  and  buttery 
and  cellar  are  stocked  with  good  cheer.  The 
farm  and  farm-life  are  what  we  make  them. 
If  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
pull  together,  life  need  not  be  uncouth,  dreary, 
selfish  or  narrow,  though  sometimes  circum¬ 
scribed.  Alas!  (here  is  the  rub.  In  too  mauy 
cases  these  do  not  pull  together.  The  evil  is 
in  t.be  family,  not  in  the  business.  A  wise, 
kind ly-uatu red  man,  w  ho  has  the  good  of  his 
family  at  heart,  cau  and  will  be  influenced  by 
wife  aud  daughters  to  make  improvements  in 
house  aud  grounds  as  fast  as  he  is  able;  to 
educate  his  children,  and  to  furnish  books  and 
periodicals  for  their  improvement  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  A  hard,  wicked  man  indeed,  is  he 
who  cannot  be  influenced  by  gentle  tact  and  a 
loving,  confidential  routiner  Try  these  means, 
disappointed,  home-sick  daughters,  and  see  if 
they'  will  not  work  a  charm.  Don't  run  down 
a  farmer’s  life  to  him,  bub  set  to  w  ork  to  make 
some  new  attraction  iu  it.  .Study  your  fath¬ 
er’s  peculiarities.  Don’t  try  to  drive  him,  if 
be  is  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  but  try  coaxing 
and  pleasing.  Use  energy,  tact  and  love,  and 
ten  chances  to  one  that  you  will  succeed.  I 
heard  an  educated  man  say,  lust  week,  that 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  Nature’s  noblemen, 
aud  that  the  genuine  country  gentlemen  have 
the  first  aud  the  highest  claim  to  the  title,  far 
ahead  of  the  professional  man  or  merchant. 
Do  you  doubt  this?  Look  over  the  history  of 
agriculture  iu  America,  Bee  the  elegant  furin- 
houses  in  every  Btate.  Then  look  at  the  cul¬ 
tivated  men  aud  women  who  inhabit  these 
homes;  at,  the  children  who  lia'ro  gone  out 
from  them  to  grace  legislative,  college  and 
music  halls,  and  all  the  departments  of  useful 
as  well  as  honorable  labor.  W as  uot  our  be¬ 
loved  Whittier  reared  in  the  humblest  of 
farm-houses:  What  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield? 

Yes,  there  is  another  side,  aud  a  very  dark 
.side,  to  farm  file;  but  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
family — not  in  the  farm.  If  your  home  is 
small,  cramped,  inconvenient  and  unfurnished, 
it  would  be  the  same  did  you  live  in  town 
under  like  conditions.  If  father  and  mother 
have  started  out  w  mug,  it  will  breed  discontent 
and  clashing  interests  in  the  family.  But  try 
my  rule  awhile,  Miss  Charity;  don't  treat 
your  father  or  big  brother  as  if  be  w  ere  the 
embodiment  of  everything  disugreeuble,  but 
devote  yourself  to  smoothing  out  some  of  the 
tangles;  cultivate  something  pleasant  in  the 
house  that  is  within  y  our  roach  a  few  beuuti 
ful  plants,  the  cooking  of  some  healthful  arti 
ole  of  food  in  a  now  fashion,  the  tasteful  ar 


rangement  of  the  table,  flowers  in’a  vase, 'and 
a  single  blossom  by  tired  father’s  and  mother’s 
plates.  Don't  think  it  too  much  trouble  to 
“’dress”  for  father  and  the  boy's;  plan  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  for  them— an  iuvited  guest,  a  little 
party;  work,  aud  earn  the  money  for  a  birth¬ 
day  or  a  Christmas  gift;  a  subscription  for  a 
first-class  magazine  or  newspaper,  would  please 
the  father  well.  Make  your  brother  a  birth¬ 
day-cake  or  plum-pudding,  aud  he  will  vote 
you  the  “best  sister  in  the  world. V  Depend 
upon  it,  it  will  peni  in  the  coin  you  like  best, 
and  the  next  time  you  want  a  little  help  about 
“  fixing  up,”  he  will  take  hold  with  right  goo.  t 
will. 

And  now',  a  word  to  men,  like  Charity’s 
father.  You  wonder  why  y'our  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  so  anxious  to  leave  the  farm  aud 
choose  other  occupations  which,  you  are  sure, 
will  not  pay  as  well.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Your  children  will  not  keep  on  with  you  if 
you  persist  in  keeping  them  a  century  behind 
the  times.  Young  men  aud  women  of  all 
trades  and  professions  are  perfecting  them¬ 
selves  iu  their  various  e  tilings,  attending  sci¬ 
entific  lectures,  reading  scientific  books,  aud 
studying  improvements  in  every  department 
of  labor.  Mark  their  progress!  To  the  iu- 
telligeut,  educated  farmer,  the  farm  holds  out 
far  more  delightful  inducements  tliau  any 
trade.  He  enters  his  profession  with  a  desire 
aud  determination  to  elevate  it,  aud  succeeds, 
too,  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  combiue  his 
forces.  Opportunities  for  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  are  opening  over  the  eutire  country,  and 
parents  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  privileges. 

The  farm  must  be  made  attractive.  It  is 
not  enough  that  it  be  made  a  paying  concern, 
neither  is  it  sufficient  that  you  speud  money' 
in  fine  buildings  and  conveniences  for  doing 
work — there  is,  in  many  cases,  need  enough 
of  this — but  attention  should  be  paid  to  each 
individual  taste  aud  want,  aud  scope  provided 
for  those  faculties  iu  your  children,  which  re¬ 
quire  change,  amusement  aud  knowledge. 

Keep  ever.v  holiday.  They  are  fenr  enough. 
Don’t  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  set  up  a 
Christmas  tree;  sacredly  remember  and  cele¬ 
brate  every  one  of  your  children's  birthdays, 
and  encourage  some  pleasing  games  for  the 
long  Winter  evenings. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  all  fol-de-rol?  Then, 
my  dear  sir,  make  up  your  mind  to  lose  your 
children.  Should  they  remain  on  the  farm, 
they  are  as  surely  lost  to  you  as  if  they  w'ent 
out  into  the  world;  your  hard,  selfish  treat¬ 
ment  will  either  drive  them  to  swift  destruc¬ 
tion  or  cause  them  to  sink  down  into  listless 
drudges.  Let  US  be  boys  and  girls  wdtta  our 
children,  warm  in  onr  sympathies,  large  in 
our  generosities,  reasonable  iu  onr  exactions 
and  living,  as  regards  the  externals,  in  such  a 
manner  that  our  young  folks  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  invite  their  town  friends  to  spend 
a  week  with  them.  Your  children  would 
look  with  altered  eyes  upon  the  farm  life, 
and  what  a  different  aspect  would  mauy  a 
farm-house  wear!  Throw  about  your  boys  aud 
girls  all  those  helps  and  encouragements  to 
service  so  reasonable,  so  delightful  and  profit¬ 
able,  if  you  would  have  your  farm  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  your  home  aud  heart  bask 
iu  the  sunshine  of  happiness. 

MRS.  HELEN  H.  S.  THOMPSON. 


A  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER'S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES.— NO  6, 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

March  27th. — What  a  number  of  kind 
friends  have  sought  to  help  me  since  I  began 
*these  reveries!  It  makes  me  thankful  that 
there  is  such  a  raediurnas  the  Rural,  through 
whicti  we  girls,  us  well  as  our  brothers  aud 
fathers,  can  make  knowu  our  thoughts  and 
needs,  and  be  helped  by  those  of  large  expe¬ 
rience.  1  don’t  think  1  shall  complain  another 
Winter,  for  1  am  trying  to  help  myself  to  bear 
bravely  my  little  trials.  (,>uito  lately  some 
one  sent  me  the  Emerson  Calendar.  It  was  a 
pleasant  gift,  and  I  often  wonder  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  words  it  contains,  so  helpful  and  en¬ 
couraging  that  a  verse  read  sets  me  thinking 
the  whole  duy.  Yesterday  it  read: 

“  He  who  liasu  thoiisaml  friends,  lias  not  u  friend  to 
spare, 

And  he  who  has  one  enemy ,  will  meet  him  every¬ 
where.” 

Aud  to-day  part  of  the  quotation  was: 

“  Hiteh  your  wagon  to  a  star.  Let  us  not  fng  In  pul. 
try-  works.” 

The  other  day  I  fell  like  grumbling  over  the 
mud  and  the  rain,  and  because  the  lamp  chim¬ 
neys  got  so  smoky  from  using  bud  oil,  and 
Tom  went  to  wrestling  with  another  boy  and 
hud  every  button  torn  oil'  bis  jacket,  and  gut 
a  black  eye,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  rowdy. 
But  when  1  turned  to  the  calendar  1  fouutl 
Emerson  said;  “  I  find  the  gayest  castles  in 
the  air,  that  ever  were  filled,  are  better  for 
comfort  and  for  use  limn  the  dungeons  that 
are  daily  dug.  and  caverned  out  by  grumbling, 
discontented  people,”  It  did  me  good,  and 


cheered  me,  in  spite  of  Tom’s  appearance  and 
the  cloudy  skies.  I  think  this  time  of  year  is 
veryr  discouraging  to  housekeepers:  one  can 
keep  the  spiders  clown,  but  the  dirt  shows  on 
the  ceilings.  There  is  a  sort  of  used-up  feel¬ 
ing  about  everything,  and  my  shoulders  and 
anus  ache  from  trying  to  keep  the  house  tidy 
by  regular  sweeping.  But  it  will  uot  keep 
“swept, ’’even  from  one  meal  to  another.  I 
feel  better,  however,  for  my  Winter’s  studies, 
aud  am  determined  to  keep  up  my  botany  aud 
geology  out  of-doors  in  Summer.  The  worst 
trouble  with  country  girls  is  that  they  do  not 
know  the  plants  when  they  see  them,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  truce  them  without  a 
teacher.  City  girls  tell  me  they  learn  these 
things  in  classes,  and  I  think  we  are  often  be¬ 
hind  them  in  this  knowledge,  though  we  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  observation. 

March  28th.—' Writing  the  date  this  evening 
I  just  begin  to  realize  that  Winter  is  over,  at 
least  the  long  evenings  of  leisure.  Now  they 
are  gone  1  look  back  on  them  with  regret,  and 
I  wish — oh !  so  much — that  some  way  could  be 
fouud  for  self-improvement  among  the  few  iu 
every  country  jil  ace  who  desire  it.  Last  uight 
the  boys  had  some  of  their  churns  in  to  spend 
the  eveuiug.  I  made  it  comfortable  for  them ; 
gave  them  apples  aud  cookies,  and  some  other 
little  refreshments.  They  studied  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Rural,  admired  the  flue 
points  of  all  the  cows,  aud  talked  them  over 
quite  knowingly.  After  awhile  their  voices 
sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  and,  though  I  was 
preparing  uiy  geology  lesson  for  the  “Study 
at  Home,”  I  took  time  to  gratify  my  curiosity, 
as  I  approached  to  pass  the  apples,  as  to  vvliat 
they  were  talking  about,  and  to  my  intense 
disgust,  I  fouud  it  was  rats.  Bix  boys,  or 
rather  young  men — as  most  of  them  would  be 
called  if  they  lived  iu  a  city — talking  seriously 
of  how  many  rats  they  had  killed,  aud  telling 
wonders  of  their  prowess!  Ugh!  it’s  horrid. 
Willie  Peters  seemed  to  be  chief  story-teller, 
aud  the  rest  sat  open-mouthed  and  listened, 
saying  now  aud  then,  “Gosb!”  “  By  Heck!” 
“Golly!”  and  1  went  back  to  my  seat  in  de¬ 
spair,  aud  yet  a  girl  is  blamed  for  wanting 
something  better,  and  told  to  remember  that 
the  boys  work  hard  and  have  uot  had  time  for 
improvement.  But  1  kuow  they  might  im¬ 
prove  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  After  awhile 
Willie  Peters  looked  up  (he’s  as  old  as  I  am, 
but  seems  a  boy!,  and  says  be:  “  What  "ology 
are  you  studying  now,  sis?”  Now  if  there  is 
anything  I  dislike,  it  is  to  be  patronized  and 
called  *’ sis”;  80  I  saul  coldly :  ‘“You  wouldn’t 
understand  if  l  told  you,  AH'.  Peters,  there 
are  uo  rats  in  it,”  I  saw  lie  was  cut,  but  he 
ouly  launched  out  iuto  sneers  at  study  and  at 
girls  who  get  above  their  surroundings.  Aud 
that  is  something  yet  to  be  learned  among 
some  youug  people,  that  these  studies  are  our 
surrouudings.  I  feel  glad  Spring  is  coming, 
for  wheu  one  gets  over  April  first.,  there  is  uo 
mistaking  the  feeling.  It  brings  work,  of 
course,  aud  house-cleaning  looks  very  hard; 
but  there  are  so  many’  pleasant  things,  it  is 
comforting.  Aud  so  I  go  out  to  battle  with 
the  funny  calves  that  have  lately  come,  and 
think  how  happy  they  are  in  having  mothers, 
and  I  let  the  boy's  bring  the  weakly  lamhs 
in  to  the  kitchen  fire  without  grumbling  at 
the  muss,  for  it  will  soon  pass  by  now,  and  the 
robins  will  come. 


RAG  CARPET. 


1  shall  have  to  make  a  new  carpet  this 
Spring:  that  means  lots  of  tedious  work,  and 
nearly  as  much  expense  as  hemp  or  wool  car¬ 
pet  ready-made.  But  1  have  the  rags  accu¬ 
mulated  during  two  years  (the  worn-out  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  large  family),  and,  then,  Mother 
sent  rue  a  lot  last  Fall.  I  have  uot  myself 
much  time  for  cutting  nud  sewing,  so  a  neigh¬ 
bor  offered  to  cut  und  sew  for  five  cents  a 
pound.  1  expect  my  carpet  will  cost  at  least 
26  cents  a  y'ard,  when  finished.  But  I  expect 
it  to  wear  about  three  times  as  long  as  a  store 
carpet  costing  twice  that  price.  I  shall  get 
coarse  Pittsburgh  chains  of  good  color — red 
aud  yellow,  1  think— as  those  colors  are  least 
likely  to  be  made  tender  in  coloring.  1  will 
ask  the  weaver  to  warp  it  one  or  two  threads 
of  each  alternating.  My  filliug  will  be 
striped.  I  don't  think  it  pays  to  color  much, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  if  oue  is  a  little  careful 
when  purchasing  new  calicoes,  to  get  good 
colors.  The  present  style  of  iutligo  blue  calico 
makes  nice  carpet  rags  when  woven.  White 
rags  I  color  silver,  drab  or  purple  as  follows: 
For  five  pounds  of  goods  allow  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  alum  and  logwood.  Boil  well  to¬ 
gether,  then  dip  the  goods  one  hour.  If  not 
dark  enough,  add  alum  and  logwood  in  equal 
parts.  1  made  a  carpet  for  my'  stairs  two 
years  ago.  As  my  way  of  liavlug  stair-carpet 
woven  was  now  in  this  neighborhood,  it  may 
be  new  to  some  of  the  Rural  ladies.  It  was 
as  follows:  I  selected  the  brightest  rags.  The 
chain  was  brown,  und  some  of  the  chain  was 
woven  in  every  half  yard,  for  hemming.  The 
stripe  consisted  of:  center,  two  threads  yel 
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low ;  each  side  ten  threads  black  and  white 
check  half  an  inch  square  (plain  drab  would 
be  as  pretty),  then  three  shades  red,  three 
threads  each,  commencing  with  the  darkest: 
two  threads  pink;  three  shades  green,  three 
threads  each;  two  threads  yellow;  three 
shades  blue,  three  threads  each;  ten  threads 
drab;  two  inches  of  biudiug  chain.  Each 
stripe  was  about  half  a  yard  long.  Cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  binding  chains,  -ew  selvages  to¬ 
gether,  horn  edges,  and  the  stair-carpet  is 
complete,  and  we  like  it  better  than  the  old 
way  of  weaving  half-a-yard  wide. 

MRS.  c.  E.  JACK. 


TO  RE  COOK  LIVER. 

We  have  frequently  cooked  livei  lett  from 
a  meal,  and  the  following  is  one  way  I  fix  it 
for  supper.  Chop  it  fine,  salt,  and  popper  it 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  sprinkle  some  curry 
powder  over  it;  put  it  in  a  sauce-pan  with  all 
the  gravy;  if  not  moi-t enough  add  hot  water. 
Toast  some  bread,  wet  it,  and  put  the  hash  on 
top.  Serve  hot. 

POP  CORN. 

Some  of  the  Rural  children  would  like  this 
I  know.  Pop  five  quarts  of  corn,  put  a  little 
over  a  cup  of  molasses  in  a  porcelain  kettle, 
let  it  boil  15  minutes;  then  put  the  corn  in  and 
stir  until  each  grain  is  covered  with  molasses, 
then  pour  out  ou  to  greased  paus.  It  is  just 
splendid.  Will  you  toll  Charity  Sweetheart 
tha*  if  i  were  in  that  house  the  walls  would 
not  be  bare  of  pictures  loug.  I  would  have 
them  one  way  or  another.  mamma’s  cook. 

REMEDY  FOR  BRONCHITIS. 

One  half  pint  of  rum,  one-half  pint  of  honey, 
one  ounce  oil  of  tar,  onc-and- one-half  ounce 
of  tincture  gum  myrrh,  one  ounce  fluid  extract 
sarsaparilla,  one-fourth  ounce  of  oil  of  winter- 
green.  Shake  the  mixture  well  each  time 
before  taking.  Dose  for  uu  adult,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  at  night  on  retiring  and  before 
breakfast,  gradually  increase  to  one  table¬ 
spoonful.  For  a  violent  inflammatory  catarrh¬ 
al  cold,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  give  the 
above  remedy,  and  rub  the  chest  and  back 
with  lard  and  kerosene.  Have  tbe  room  very 
warm  when  applied.  I  have  known  this  to 
cure  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  One  great 
bene  lit  of  using  the  kerosene  is  that  one  will 
not  take  cold  after  using  it. 

MRS.  C.  C.  GIFFIN. 

HINTS. 

1  have  lately  been  experimenting  in  a  new 
line  of  domestic  economy — book-binding — and 
have  succeeded  so  well  that  1  think  others 
will  like  to  try  it,  1  had  many  unbound 
magazines  und  papers  which  1  wished  to  pre¬ 
serve,  yet  did  not  fee)  like  paying  for  binding. 
So  they'  were  packed  away  useless.  The 
Wide  Awake  for  January,  1SS-1,  contained 
uu  article  ou  book-binding,  and  1  followed  the 
directions  there  given,  and  have  uow  lt> 
volumes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  six  Wide  Awakes 
very  nicely  and  strongly  bound,  and  when  I 
can  spare  more  time,  1  will  bind  the  Rurals, 
and  other  books  and  papers  I  have.  1  take 
odd  days  at  it,  and  thus  do  not  miss  the  time. 

Just  now  my  odd  moments  are  employed 
in  knitting  mittcus  for  my  children's  wear 
next.  Winter.  1  never  tried  to  do  so  before ; 
but  this  Winter  the  little  ones  wore  out  their 
mitteus  so  fast  1  thought  I  would  try  aud  see 
what  I  could  do.  1  have  finished  three  pairs, 
and  the  material  for  them  did  not  cost  as  much 
as  one  pair  of  good  purchased  ones,  and  they 
are  much  warmer  and  more  serviceable,  and 
then  when  worn  out  at  the  Augers  euils  1  cau 
kt.it  on  new  ends. 

1  sometimes  make  a  dish  of  vv  hieh  we  are  all 
very  fond,  and  which  I  never  saw  on  any 
one  else’s  table,  except  ou  a  friend’s  in 
Florida,  in  old  slavery  days,  whose  negro 
cook  gave  me  the  recipe,  ami  also  its  odd 
name. 

JUMBKL1RE. 

Chop  equal  parts  of  cold  ham  (any  odd 
bits  answer)  und  white  ouious  very  fine;  add 
as  much  cold,  boiled  rice  as  there  is  of  both ; 
mix  well;  put  a  little  water  aud  butter  into 
a  skillet,  then  put  in  your  ham  aud  onion, 
adding  a  dash  of  pepper.  Cook  slowly  ‘JO  or 
SO  minutes,  stirriug  often  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  AUNT  EM. 

A  Note. — Country  life  and  country  houses 
are  dear  to  ute,  and  1  love  the  Rural  because 
1  itelievo  it  aims  to  make  those  homes  more 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  to  make  country 
life  pure  and  true,  and  l  shall  be  glad  to  help 
ip  the  good  work,  if  I  can.  M.  H. 

HorNforiPii  Acid  Phosphate, 

lu  Night  Sweats  and  Prostration. 

Dr.  R.  Studhalter,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  “1 
have  used  it  in  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration, 
and  in  night  sweats,  with  very  good  results  " 
~~Adv. 


A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  reinedv,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  git  es  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  affections 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  hweetze.r,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Rii/Uswiek,  Me.,  says: — 

“Medical  science  has  produced  no  othci  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  so  good  u«  Ayek’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  ll  is  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs." 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  says: — 

“1  have  never  found,  in  tliirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment,  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  limes,  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  ino-t 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections.” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  but  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  couie  into  being  since  it  was 
first  ottered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  lias  mice  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  an  use  bus  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
who  lias  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  lias  hot  been  made 
well  bv  it. 

AY tll’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless*  instances,  cured  ol»tinu1e 
euses  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  l.arnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  lias 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  ll  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  fact®,  which  can  he 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

•Sold  bv  idl  druggists. 
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KNOW  THYSELF 


A  tilt  EAT  -Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous uml  Physical  (VhUlty. 
Premature  Decline  In  man  and  the  untold  MU  cries 
that  flesh  Is  heir  to.  4e„ £c.  A  book  for  every  man. 
yotmir.  middle-aged  and  old.  It  contain*  125  prr-erlp- 
I Ions  for  all  acute  aud  chronic  disease*  each  pub  of 
which  is  Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  gt  years  I*  such  as  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician  AW  pages,  bound 
in  twa’itlf  ill  French  niushti. embossed  covers,  full  Kill, 
KUtifft diced  to  bo  a  liner  work  in  every  sense  -me¬ 
chanical.  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work. v«Ul  in  this  country -for  £,‘..'pd,or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  111  every  instance.  Price  only  B!.|'i  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  li  eeklt*.  Send 
non  Gold  medal  awarded  thoanthor  by  the  Notional 
Medical  Association,  to  the  omens  of  which  he  refers. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  tbe  voting  for  Uistrue 
t Ion. and  by  the  n filleted  for  relief.  K  will  benefit 
all.  -Undos  leaned. 

1  here  1*  Uu  member  of  society  to  whom  tills  book 
will  not  he  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian, 
instructor  r-r  rlergytnun.  -  Ari/nnnut. 

Address  tin  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker.  No  i  RiUnuch  Srnvt.  Boston, Ma-s.,  who  may 
lie  consulted  on  all  discuses  requiring  skill  aud  expe- 
perlenee  Chronic  and  obstinate  TT'I?  a  Y  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  bnfilcd  the. skill  of  H-JlixY-Aa  all 
other  pin  sielau.  *  M'PClalty  Such  rp Tt"y  C "Y1  T  T7 
treated  successfully  without  an  A -El  1  ODDI 
lustnnco  of  failure. 
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POCKET  KNIVES  AND  RAZ 


This  elegant,  knife,  three  blades.  Ivory  handle.  $1.25: 
handle.  $1.75.  Ladies'  one  blade  Ivory  handle,  3Sfc:  twe 
blade,  :?5e.  Farmer’s,  one  blade,  :)5e.;  two  blade,  olio.;  e 
$1.  A  Wade&  Butcher  rar.or,  $1,  Remember,  we  will 
satisfied.  ^ 

We  warrant  ‘ 1  ~ 

Stamps  taken.  ' - — 


ENTIRELY  NEW  ! 

IS.  Puy  the  PORTER  Da  V  C 
lsc.  Port*  r’s  Single-  true  3 
I  competitors  at  the  State  f 
x position  of  lsdfi,  >ii  and  i 
lie.  write  tome  foreirenlo! 
t  Model  Barn,  and  one  dose 
'case  the  crop  <  ne  lhlrd.  AJ 
gents  wanted  In  all  unoeci 
Patented  April  77, 1333. 


We  will  jntarantee  the  “lO'YElX”  Wj  vETER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  it  ess  time 
than  any  other  umehine  in  Die  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money, 

inCUTC  UflllTCn  in  every  oonnty.W  e  can 
-  AUCll  Sd  If  AH  I  CU  show  proof  that  Agents 
=  are  inakinc  from  S73  to  83  50  per  month.  Fanners 
make  ?'jno  to  SfiftO  during  tbe  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  spcceEa  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
gf  $5.  Hem  pie  to  tt  c-j  desiring  au  agency  St-  Also  tbe 
L?  Celebrated  KEYSTONE;  V.  KINOEKS  lUmanufact 
urei-s'  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  Strictest  i<  vestica- 
»»  tir-ri  Send  usyouraddresson  apost  deard  for  furthei 

particulars  LnvPLLWfiSHER  Co„  Erie.  Pa. 


NEW  KNIFE.  3  blade,  Stac  or  Ebony 
handle,  lone  blade,  as  carefully  made  as 
a  razor,  postpaid,  SI. it).  All  our  coods 
hatid  fortred  from  razor  steel,  and  re¬ 
placed  tree,  if  soft  or 
flawy.  Our  Farmers' 
Extra  Strong  2-blade. 
75c.  :  n.cdiutu  2-blade, 
iMBSSfe*.  5lk-  -.  I  blade,  25c.-  Ext . 

strong  1-1>L, 

KiTV*  .11  T'|i'llii'i>  fie. ;  BrsTtxn- 

s :  rue  li-t 

sent  Iree. 
Also,  “How  to 
use  a  Razor.’ 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE 
Price,  S I  .OO. 


MAHER  &  GROSH,  75  S  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


SPRING^ LD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  oo 


SPRINGFIELD.  O 


The  best  Traction  and  Port¬ 
able  T.ntjines,  S&pnratars  and. 
Horse  Powers  in  the  world. 

Handsome  Illustrated  Cata- 
logues  sent  free. _ 


ATLAS 


ENGINE 
WORKS i 


STEAM  ENGINES 
ES9  BOILERS. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT  ENGINES :  3  Horse,  4!.,  Horse, 
6L  Horse  and  Horse  Power,  ,-ufe, 
Simple  and  Durable.  Over  3,000  in  suc- 
i'ck.muI  operation. 

New  Style  10  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

Center  Crank  Engine.  All  wrought  iron 
Return  Flue  Boiler.  Compact,  substan¬ 
tial  und  handsomely  finished  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  sent  free .  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Eastern  Office :  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


^ .  KING'S  HAY  GARRIER 
r“* — Speaks  for  Itsell. 

r* -  The  many  Farmers 

the.t  use  them  art-  enthusiastic  in 
their  pmise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  an.,  make  the  price  very 
iow.  Bend  at  once  for  circular  aud 
orice-lisc.  GsoAV.  Kjxu,  Marion.  O. 


(SEND  FOR  DESCKIPTIVE  CIRCULABfU 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

323,  325,  327  &  329  W.  Front  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  MHKTIOV  Tills  IVVPER. 


.CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2TOS  Vifioai  6SLU.lt,  m  3TOS,  *50, 

,4  Ton  Bi'i.ih  Box  lin-luiled 

340  lb.  FARRIcR’S  SCALE,  $5, 

The  “Liltla  Detective."  V  <«.  to  2Blb.  {3* 

JOOOt  llXil  SIZES.  Kl  ItiredPSK  K  LISTEKXK 


SSO.K.CHURN 


BrST  IBIillK  Tlx  DS  FOR  U»IIT  WORK,  *10. 
40  Il».  An  vl  I  unit  Kit  of  Toole,  StO. 

' 1  -t* n r|  now)  J«l»Kodd  job,. 

Blowers.  Amt:*.  Vice-*  *  Other  Article* 
at  lowest  ran  es,  wuolks*ie  a  retail. 


Has  luipro vements  over 


THE  BEST! 


F:uy  to  clam,  easy  to  operate, 
"'ill  not.  \vv,*ir  txi  t :  cover  cash  nga 
Wiillt'.':  break.  Sand  for  ei  reular. 

a.  JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Wfc  Sole  manufacturer. 

SVHAtTsK,  N.V. 


Beu.t  rot  Tfti:iitrvUi<d  Chaalomw-  W  imv.  hl  u-h  1  ll  ,4 
valuablt)  imi'ro'.eju.mtu  for  making  roads  ,\ao  ivac 

•s  PfiN^OCK  A  sons  CO* 

iS^ug*!  i'»„  *r  tvf*  lidjut,  Rtli 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  5. 

Ou  Friday,  March  28,  William  Berner,  a 
brutal  and  self-confessed  murderer,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter  only  at  Cincinnati, 
and  was  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiarjr  for  20 
years,  instead  of  to  the  gallows,  which  he  richly 
deserved.  Even  above  other  places,  Cincin¬ 
nati  has  lately  become  notorious  for  t  he  escape 
of  murderers  from  their  just  deserts,  and  on 
Friday  night  a  crowd  of  10.000  indignant  citi¬ 
zens  attacked  the  jail  to  hang  Berner  and 
seme  of  the  other  42  murderers  confined  there¬ 
in.  They  broke  into  the  prison,  but  Berner 
had  beeu  “spirited  away”  towards  the  State 
Prison  at  Columbus.  He  escaped  from  the 
officers  on  the  way,  but  was  captured  after 
80  hours  of  panic-stricken  flight,  and  is  now 
behind  State  Prison  bars.  Meanwhile  the 
police  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  mob,  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
reached  the  jail  just  after  the  guards,  aided 
by  the  police,  had  ejected  the  mob.  On  their 
way  to  the  jail  through  a  tunnel  which  ad¬ 
joins  it,  the  militia  fired  upon  a  couple  of 
policemen  guarding  the  jail  end  of  it,  wound¬ 
ing  one  and  killing  the  other,  besides 
wounding  some  of  their  own  members 
in  their  bungling  haste  to  fire.  After  a 
night  of  terror  about  the  jail  aud  adjacent 
Court  House,  the  mob  dispersed  at  daylight, 
leaving  a  large  number  of  dead  aud  wounded 
in  the  streets  and  neighboring  buildings. 
The  following  (Saturday)  night  the  mob  re¬ 
assembled.  burnt  the  Court  House  with  a  vast 
amount  of  records  and  the  second  best  law 
library  iu  the  country,  broke  into  a  number 
of  gun  shops  for  arms,  and  agai  u  attacked  the 
jail,  but  were  repulsed,  as  the  building  was 
now  heavily  guarded  by  the  militia  and  police. 
On  the  advent  of  daylight,  on  Sunday  the 
crowd  again  dispersed,  and  although  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  com  motion  all  day  and  uight 
Sunday,  the  mob  never  collected  in  force. 
Meanwhile,  Gov.  Hoadley  had  ordered  all 
the  militia  of  the  State  to  concentrate  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  by  Sunday  morning  about  8.000 
soldiers  were  stationed  at  various  points  in  the 
disturbed  section,  while  the  railroads  converg¬ 
ing  towards  the  city  were  hurrying  forward 
more  troops  from  different  quarters.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  tumult,  however,  these  were 
ordered  to  return  home.  The  total  casualties 
are  put  down  at  47  killed  and  about  250  more 
or  less  severely  wounded — but,  then,  os  au 
offset,  the  lives  of  42  murderers  were  saved! 
According  to  all  reports,  the  mob  was  com¬ 
posed  of  reputable  citizens  indignant  at  a 
gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  No  pillage 
was  committed— except  iu  the  gun  shops — 
until  Sunday,  by  which  time  the  local  criuii- 
cal  classes  had  been  heavily  reinforced  by 
rogues  from  other  places,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  plunder  during  the  tumult:  but 
the  criminals  were  soon  either  captured  or 
driven  to  their  dens  or  out  of  the  city.  The 
police  appear  to  have  acted  bravely  aud  with 
commendable  forbearance:  but  some  of  the 
militia  are  bitterly  blamed  for  firing  hastily 

and  indiscriminately  into  the  crowd  . . . 

The  steamer  Daniel  Stein  maun,  from  Antwerp 
to  this  port,  struck  on  Sauibro  Point,  20  miles 
from  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  last  night,  and 
sank,  with  180  passengers  and  crew,  only  niue 

of  whom  are  known  to  be  saved . 

A  national  cat  show  opened  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  March  81.  The  prizes  amouut  to  $1,500. 

. The  Montreal  Board  of  Charities  have 

complained  to  the  Dominion  Government  of 
the  number  of  assisted  immigrants  in  that  city 

who  are  unable  to  find  employment . . 

The  earnings  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  N.  Y..  for 
the  mouth  of  March  were  $10,763.44;  the  ex¬ 
penditures  were  $14,744.41,  leaving  a  profit 
for  the  mouth  of  $5,019.03.  The  profits  of  the 

•  Auburn  prison  for  the  month  were  $421.72 - 

. The  railroad  monopolies  do  not  like  the 

supervision  of  commissioners  aud  are  seeking 
injunctions  in  all  directions  to  prevent  their 

interference  with  railroad  management . 

_ A  telegram  received  at  the  Indian  Bureau 

from  Governor  Crosbv,  of  Montana,  states 
that  the  greatest  destitution  prevails  among 
the  Indians  in  that  Territory,  many  of  them 

being  on  the  verge  of  starvation . A 

statement  sent,  to  the  Senate  Monday  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  respect  to  the 
war  tax  of  1861,  shows  the  following  States 
and  Territories  to  be  still  indebted  to  the 
United  States  iu  the  sums  named:  Alabama, 
$520,823:  Arkansas,  $77,803;  California,  $6,- 
507;  Colorada,  $31,388;  Dakota,  $8,241;  Flo¬ 
rida,  $33,092;  Georgia.  $512,050;  Louisiana, 
$117,371;  Mississippi,  $388,842;  North  Carolina, 
$190,000;  Tennessee.  $281,775;  Texas,  $225,008: 
Utah,  $26,082;  Virginia,  $213,501;  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory,  $3,487;  Wisconsin,  $51,145 . 

....The  Connecticut  House  yesterday  passed 
the  biennial  session  amendment,  174  to  40,  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  for  its  submission  to 


the  people.  The  Senate  had  previously  passed 

it  by  a  vote  of  20  to  1 . During  the  past 

four  years  the  Methodist  Church  has  paid  out 
$6,455,000  for  religious  publications,  aud  $3,- 
500,000  worth  of  literature  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Ten  years 
ago  928,000  copies  of  Methodist  papers  were 
disposed  of  in  the  Sunday-schools,  and  to¬ 
day  2,134,000  copies  are  called  for . . . 

....  In  1874  the  amouut  of  fractional  currency 
issued  was  nearly  $46,000,000.  Since  then  re¬ 
demption  of  it  has  been  going  on,  but  since 
1879  little  or  none  has  been  paid  in.  and  there 
is  now  a  balance  of  $0,084,000  iu  favor  of  the 
Government.  Nearly  this  amount,  it  has  been 
thought,  has  been  lost,  destroyed,  and  kept  by 

curiosity  collectors . Strikes  and  rumors 

of  strikes  mark  the  opening  of  the  Spring 

season . .The  House  has  parsed  the  bill 

for  the  retirement  and  recoinage  of  the  trade 
dollar  after,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bland,  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  fourth  section,  which  provide 1 
that  the  trade  dollars  recoined  into  standard 
dollai's  shall  be  deducted  from,  the  amouut  of 
bullion  required  to  be  coined  by  the  Remone¬ 
tization  Act . A  boom  i n  tea  has  just  col¬ 

lapsed  here,  prices  having  fallen  six  cents  a 
pound  within  a  few  days. .......  Sir  Johu  Mac¬ 
donald  has  defeated  the  resolution  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  Parliament  looking  to  a  renewal  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  Sta  tes, 
ou  the  ground  that  Canada  did  not  care  to  be 
snubbed  again  by  the  Washington  authorities 

. The  St.  George’s  Society  at  Montreal, 

Canada,  has  decided  to  communicate  with  the 
English  journals  as  to  the  false  inducements 

held  out  to  emigrants . The  decrease  iu 

the  public  debt  for  March  is  $14,238,000 . 

The  New  Jersey  Assembly  has  rejected  the 

woman  suffrage  resolu  tion  by  27  to  24 . 

Ou  four  occasions  since  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  all  the  registered  letters  made  up  in  Que¬ 
bec  for  Toronto  have  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  mail  bags.  In  one  instance  a  To¬ 
ronto  package  for  Quebec  was  stolen . 

- Ml 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  5. 

Up  to  April  1  we  have  exported  from  the 
United  States  siuce  the  first  of  September 
68,554  bales  of  hops — 62,820  from  New  York, 
3,060  from  New  Orleans,  1,986  from  Boston, 
1,032  from  Philadelphia,  121  from  Portland 
and  85  from  Baltimore.  At  present  the  ship¬ 
ments  are  very  light  aud  are  uot  likely  to 

materially  increase  for  a  while . Two 

hundred  mules  died  within  48  hours  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity'  of  Grenada,  Miss,,  from  buffalo  gnats, 
on  March  20 . A  hill  is  before  the  Massa¬ 

chusetts  Legislature  “to  assist  students  at 
the  agricultural  college  in  procuring  uni¬ 
forms.”  It  provides  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$6  shall  be  paid  to  students  on  June  1  and  as 
much  more  in  December,  but  the  whole  out¬ 
lay  is  not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year . There 

are  reckoned  to  have  been  73,000,000  quarts  of 
skimmed  or  watered  milk  consumed  in  New 
York  in  a  year  .......Excellent  reports  of 

the  maple  sugar  crop  come  from  New  Eng¬ 
land . The  date  for  the  National  Wool 

Growers’  Convention,  at  Chicago,  has  been 
changed  from  May  7  to  May  10,  iu  order  that 
the  delegates  may  be  present  and  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Industrial 
Congress,  which  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  May 

21  . . Orrin  Todd,  a  farmer  residing  near 

Hartford,  Conn.,  has  died  of  glanders  con¬ 
tracted  from  a  diseased  horse . Prof. 

Virchow,  after  minute  inquiry,  has  been  able 
to  authenticate  only  one  case  of  trichinosis  in 
Germany,  which  was  of  doubtful  origiu.  No 
case  has  been  traced  to  Americau  pork. ...... 

The  Devon  cattle  breeders  of  the  United 
States,  at  their  late  meeting  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  organized  an  American  Devon  Cattle 
Association.  The  objects  of  the  association  are 
the  importation,  breeding,  and  improvement 
of  Devon  cattle,  keeping  careful  records  of 

importations  and  transfers .  ...  .The  31 

car  loads  of  corn  (12.400  bushels)  donated  by 
Sedgwick  Countv,  Kansas,  to  the  flood  suf¬ 
ferers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  realized  about 
$8,500  when  Bold  by  auction  at  Cincinnati  last 
week . .  .Commissioner  Fink  has  de¬ 

clared  a  reduction  in  east-bound  freights,  the 
new  rates  being  15  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York;  20  cents 
for  “provisions,”  aud  25  cents  for  salted  and 
packed  meats— a  reduction  of  five  cents  per 
100  pounds  all  round . .  .The  Ontario  Ag¬ 

ricultural  and  Arts  Association,  Canada,  have 
decided  to  extend  the  time  for  receiving  ap¬ 
plications  from  farmers’  sons  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  until  May  1  . A  strong  combination 

of  California  capitalists  are  making  prepara¬ 
tion  to  go  into  the  business  of  sugar-making 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  Mexico,  where 
the  soil  is  perfectly  adapted  to  raising  cane. 
Under  the  new  reciprocity  arrangement 
they  do  not  doubt  the  business  may  tie  made 

to  pay  large  profits . The  Farmers’  Club, 

of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  passed  resolutions 
declaring  that  it  takes  a  deep  interest  in  sor¬ 
ghum  sugar-cane  culture  and  the  manufacture 


of  sugar  and  sirup  from  the  cane,  and  that  the 
services  of  Dr.  Collier  have  been  of  great 
value  in  this  connection.  It  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  to  Congress  a  liberal  appropriation 
to  continue  experiments  in  sorghnm  sugar¬ 
making,  and  that  Dr.  Collier  be  placed  in 

charge  of  the  same . Last  Wednesday, 

Mrs.  Guile  and  daughter,  victims  of  trichino¬ 
sis,  died  at  Loyalhanna,  Pa.,  and  the  father 
and  another  daughter  are  not  expected  to  re¬ 
cover.  . . .  Ludwig  Schultz,  husband  of  the  wo¬ 
man  whose  death  from  trichinosis  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  last  week,  is  still  in  danger  with 
three  of  his  children  . Inspired,  doubt¬ 

less,  by  the  disclosures  made  during  the  re¬ 
cent  Legislative  investigation  in  this  city,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  been  instructed  to 
Obtain  information  about  the  importation 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  adulterated  but¬ 
ter  aud  cheese  from  this  country . 

A  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  all  gar¬ 
den-seed  imported  from  Canada,  The  busi¬ 
ness  in  peas  and  beaus  in  Jefferson  and  Oswe¬ 
go  Counties,  N.Y.,  also  in  Michigan,  has  grown 
immensely  the  last  few  years.  Some  time 
ago  dealers  and  growers  asked  for  duty  to  be 
imposed  on  Canada  beans  and  peas  the  same 
as  on  garden-seeds.  This  was  refused,  and  the 
purchasing  of  Canada  peas  and  licaus  became 
more  extensive.  Last  Fall  it  was  found  that 
Cauada  peas  and  beans  had  been  imported  in 
large  quantities  for  seeding  purposes.  This 
was  reported  to  Washington,  and  it  is  stared 
that  Secretary  Folger  will  soon  issue  an  order 
to  consider  peas  and  beaus  garden  seeds, 

and  subject  to  duty  as  such . . . . 

....  It  is  expected  that  the  lambiug  season  of 
18S4  will  increase  the  number  of  sheep  in  Texas 
by  3,000,000  head . In  1883  Great  Brit¬ 

ain  imported  494,000,000  pounds  of  sheep’s 
wool,  grew  128,250,000  pounds,  and  imported 
alpaca,  mohair,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  over 
100.000,000  pounds.  The  product  of  296,500,- 
000  pounds,  or  about  40 ’4  per  ceut.  of  all  this, 

was  exported . There  were  1.662  cows 

and  82  hulls  exported  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey 

during  the  year  1883 . For  the  year  1883 

there  were  received  at  Boston  161,162  cattle, 
at  New  York,  674,632,  at  Philadelphia,  236,- 
050,  at  Baltimore,  04,340,  a  total  of  1,106,100. . 

. Circulars  concerning  the  entry  of  sheep 

in  the  first  volume  of  the  Black-top  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep  Register  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  W.  G.  Berry,  Secretary,  Houston- 

ville.  Pa . The  American  Shropshire- 

Down  Registry  Association,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  February  5,  is  to  hold  a  second  meeting 
June  5,  1884,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  the  Association  write  to 
Mortimer  Levering,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Lafayette,  Ind . Six  of  the  leadiug  rail¬ 

roads  in  the  Northwest  disposed  of  1,137,837 

acres  of  land  last  year - ....  At  a  recent  sale 

of  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  in  Scotland  the 
average  price  obtained  was  $375,  The  highest 
price  reported  was  275  guineas  (about  $1,443), 
paid  for  the  Eric-a  heifer  Waterside  Erica  2d. 
The  Pride  heifer  Waterside  Pride  7th  brought 

100  guineas . The  Jersey  Princess  II., 

granddaughter  of  C’oomassie,  it  is  claimed, 
recently  made  27  pounds  ten  ounces  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  This  it>  the  highest  test  record¬ 
ed . The  excitement  over  the  fooband- 

mouth-disease  scare  in  Kansas  is  subsiding _ 

. A  heavy  snow  storm  raged  in  North¬ 
west  Nebraska  and  Dakota  Tuesday.  In  some 

places  the  snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  six  feet . 

....  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States  is  covered  with  timber,  in  all 

380,000,000  acres . The  horses  used  in  the 

armies  of  Great  Britain  during  the  time  of 
peace  number  about  18,000.  It  is  claimed  that 
contagious  diseases  never  arise  among  them. 

. The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review 

of  the  British  grain  trade  for  the  past  week 
says;  “Colder  weather  checked  vegetation. 
Wheat  is  uot  too  forward.  Flour  is  weaker. 
Sales  of  foreign  wheat  Blow  aud  tedious,  and 

generally  in  favor  of  buyers.” . The 

wale  of  prices  for  milk  at  wholesale,  iu  this 
city,  which  was  recently  agreed  upon  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  producers  and  the  milk-dealers 
went  into  effect  Tuesday.  The  price  set  for 
April  was  three  cents,  and  that  appears  to  be 
generally  satisfactory.  The  members  of  the 
Milk  Exchange  sent  notices  to  their  dairymen 
Tuesday  that  they  will  pay  the  price,  three 
cents,  for  this  month’s  product.  The  quality 
of  the  milk  coming  to  market  is  generally 
good,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  it  is  skimmed  before  being  sold.  The 
fact  that  a  few  dealers  protest  against  the 
aggregate  price  fixed  of  40  cents  for  the  year, 
will  not  be  likely  to  causo  a  milk  war.  The 
fanners  have  marie  arrangements  to  sustain 
the  price  by  keepiug  their  surplus  milk  in  the 
country,  should  the  production  exceed  the 
demand . 

- - 

Science  iu  Punning. 

This  book,  which  will  be  found  advertised  in 
our  columns,  is  one  which  every  farmer  needs 
if  he  would  really  understand  his  business, 


and  make  the  most  profit  from  it.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  style  which  any  intelligent  man  can 
readily  understand  if  he  is  willing  to  give  to 
the  subject  the  same  application  he  expects  his 
children  to  give  to  their  books.  It  fills  a  place 
not  filled  by  auy  other  book.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
of  Rothamsteod,  England,  pronounces  it  “a 
valuable  book,  giving  a  great  deal  of  real  in¬ 
formation  in  small  compass.”  It  has  received 
equal  commendation  from  college  professors 
and  practical  farmers. — Adi). 

- »-»-* - 

Commissioner  of  Patents,  Butterworfch,  has 
issued  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  the 
Examiner  in  charge  of  Interferences,  having 
heard  the  case  of  Dederick  vs.  Ertel,  decides 
the  priority  of  iuveution  in  favor  of  Geo.  Er¬ 
tel.  Washington,  D,  C.,  Jan.  30,  1884. — Adv. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  will  relieve 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Consumptive 
and  Throat  Diseases.  They  are  used  always 
with  fjond  success. — A  dv. 


Heart  Disease  in  all  its  forms  cured  by  Dr. 
Graves'  Heart  Regulator.  Price  $1.  by  drug¬ 
gists. — Adv. 


When  the  Doctor  can’t  cure  your  Heart  Dis¬ 
ease  try  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator.  Sold  by 
druggists. — A  dr. 

- ♦  — 

The  Best  Butter  Color. 

The  great  uuauimity  with  which  dairymen 
of  high  reputation  have  adopted,  iu  preference 
to  anything  else,  the  Improved  Butter  Color 
made  by  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co. ,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  is  remarkable.  It  shows  that  the 
claims  of  imitative  colei's  are  baseless,  wise 
dairymen  will  use  no  other. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  March  29, 1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  3/s'c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  3J£c.  lower.  Corn, 
He-  lower.  Oats,  3&C.  lower.  Rye,  S^e.  lower. 
Barley,  lbjc.  higher.  Pork,  70c.  lower. 

Wheat.—'* Regular  ”  demoralized  and  panicky; 
weather  warmer  and  foreign  advices  unfavorable 
The  market  opened  weak  ami  Altaic,  lower;  declined 
lc.  additional,  rallied  We.,  hut  again  declined,  touch¬ 
ing  a  point  2-l»c.  lower  for  Mav,  2440.  lower  for  June, 
aud  2‘*e.  lower  for  July  than  yesterday;  -alos  i  tinged: 
April. rJWfoHlUe:  dosing  at  Tithe.:  May, siq^tSilue, clos¬ 
ing  HiAac.;  June  S5?*<4*d  We.  closing  a  t  Mitge;  July,  86 % 
(<iR8MC.,  closing  alt  867*0:  September.  HT'aMUjc.:  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  79Vtg82t6c,  Colts  active  but  weak 
anil  lower;  ibe  market  opened  1m  1  qe.  lower,  rallied 
Bjc..  declined  Tjc„  rallied  lie.,  cloning  DAfltUAe.  under 
yesterday:  sales  ranged:  Cash.  im.mM' py  Atoll,  tsq 
onli'Wo..  cloning  at  48J$c. :  May,  "rcyie,  closing  at 
58‘ac.;  June.  M@84T*e,  clcsluu  at  54 Wo:  July,  5S?Jm> 
565>,o.  closing  at  jdm.ViWc,  August,  S64tJt'A5?We.  Oats 
In  good  demand;  the  market  opened  AjmIo  lower, 
reacted  5>,o..  und  dosed  quiet  hut  steady;  sales 
ranged;  Cash.  2T<H'"  April.  WWaSo  Closing  at-279*e; 
May,  SBva'tt-Ke.  closing  at  821*  .i  :V2'je;  June.  22m: 62 We, 
closing  at  33b'‘»82Wc.-.  July.  8ltjjto32c\ closing-  at  817*c; 
all  the  year.  2654c.  Uyk  quintal  KTeiSTRjc,  Barley 
Arm  at  «2V4@t>iic.  Flaxskkp  easier  at  auM.  Pons 
active  hut  weak;  the  market  opened  >4925c.  lower, 
declined  sharply  TAgmWo,  rallied  iwtue,  and  closed 
steadier,  sales  ranged-  Cash.  816  .11-817;  May,  #16. 40a 
*17.24,  dosing  at  gUUTJWM  lS  65;  June.  ♦16.15 a 17.80, 
dosing  at  816.  ritwtlfl.  75;  July  jnil  Tuwl?  23,  closing  at 
816.80't  16  34;  all  tue  j  ear.  *15.05.  r.Aiu*  In  fair  demand; 
the  market  opened  Ala  ?5r.  tower,  declined  JiwSOC. 

additional,  rallied  lev*  15c.,  and  ruled  steadily  to  the 
dose:  sales  ranged:  Cosh.  *8 May.  S8.50frti 
8.80.  closing  at  88 62Wt.t8.6V  June,  •s.int.rs.s*.  closing 
at  $YT256mS.iJt  July.  88.70M.S  US,  closing  at  - 
8.8246;  all  the  year,  tK.4UM  s.i2W  Eggs  quiet.  LWpaiiec. 

Cincinnati.  Wheat  null  No  2  Red.  cash,  81.03® 
1.04;  receipts,  Lima)  bush  :  shipments.  1.300  hush.  Corn 
—Easy.  No.  2  Mixed,  844»(>('43c.  Oats  Active.  No.  2 
Mixed.  iifi4*fij,30S<.  Ryu— Firm.  Kp.  2,  RCsifiipi^e.  Bar¬ 
ley—  Pirn).  Extra  No  3  Fall,  Tie.  Pork  Dull  at 
817(917.50,  L  ARP— Inactive.  Prime  Steam,  88.75 
Bulktneuts  weak:  Shoulders,  fii.vrq,-  Short  rib,  *8.85. 
lloas— quirt.  Common  and  Light,  $4.90&6,35;  Pack 
ing  and  Butchers.  $0.20(96, 94). 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  l%c.  lower. 
Corn,  higher.  Oats,  5%c.  lower.  Rye, 
He.  lower.  Barley,  steady. 

Whbat— Quiet;  No.  2  Red  8l.06W.cl.07.  cash: 
Aurll.  8I.ii6i.CI.06qj:  51  tty,  81.064* 'v<il.06-V  June,  81.027s 
Ml. 02:  July.  928f®927$e;  All  the  year.  308«a904$c: 
No.  8  Red  Fall,  Wit^.  'lMc.  Corn  Active.  KWtoLWse. 
foreadt:  •ITWIT'-p:- .  April:  48c.  5tav;  I'.lAg'.i  19'ae.  June: 
riftgMiVlW.:-  July  52V*o.  bid  August,  (bis  Dull  at 
ah',  cash;  3?4*e.  April;  32*tje  May  Rye  Strong  at 
60c.  Baulky  steady  at  70msK5c  Enos  Firm  utile. 
Ft.AXSKKP-8l.fiu.  Hav  -Steady,  Timothy.  su.Oiim, 
15.CW:  I*ra1rte.  8*'.OOi0lO>9O.  HraS— Firmer  at  TNmSOc. 
Pouk-817.00,  cash;  817. 80  April.  Hit.kmf  its -Long 
Clear,  8K.0daH.7U;  Short  Bib.  $8.7093.80;  bbori  Clear, 
$11.52,4*. 

— 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  April  5,  1884. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Beans,  marrow,  prime,  new,  82  75; 
do.  medium,  prime,  82.45mi2.50:  do.  pea.  82  50i.c2.55-  do. 
white  kidnev,  choice,  $S.80,'i*3. 10;  do.  rial  kidney, 
choice,  85.0tFrc5.05:  do.  turtle  -amp,  $3  50tfH,73:  for¬ 
eign  pea  beans.  $2.15(92.20;  beans,  foreign  mediums, 
82.00uc2  10;  peas,  greou,  jirlme  *1  30i»t.83-  ilo  South¬ 
ern.  H.  F„,  $3.25(48,50;  California,  Llmu,  83.00(93.05. 

Bbcapstphek  and  Provisions. -as  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  tTugruded  Winter  Ked  Wheat 
u  >.  lower;  ungraded  While  Is  ill^c.  lower.  kye.— 
Western  Is  14^0.  lower;  Cattudu  and  Stale  Is  lc. 
lower.  Cons.— Ungraded  4i|.ved  is  lflo.  lower;  No.  .8 
1h  *4e.  lower;  No.  2  la  lc.  lower,  delivered;  Old  No.  2 
Is  njc.  lower  Iu  store.  Oats.— No,  3  mlxrd  Is  14$c. 
lower;  No.  2  Is  I  Vo.  lower-  No.  1  Is  2c.  lower:  No. 
3  White  Is  144c.  lower;  No.  2  Is  iqc,  lower;  No.  1  Is 
lc.  lower;  Mixed  Western  Is  2e.  lower;  White  West¬ 
ern  Is  lc.  lower:  White  8taie  Is  IV*e. lower. 

BLOlTIl  AND  MEAL  —  Flour— Quotations:  Fine,  $2.l5o, 
2.85:  superfine,  $2.Wkit3.8l latter  an  extreme,  common 
to  fair  extra  State.  83.I4m-3.40-.  good  to  fancy  do.  $3.15 
(ic«;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $8. 13(93.  tX);  good 
to  choice, $3.64!<*6.00;  common  to  fair  extra  Ohio,  88.25 
tori:  good,  $4.05664. 5  '  •  good  to  choice,  85.45to.i9.fi. Oil;  com¬ 
mon,  extra  4llnnesotn.  *'3.  irWusi);  clear.  *  l.uOw 
5.00-  rye  mixture.  8i<.d  7 straight,  84.25(95.50; 
patent.,  $3.4lK&t>.tlO;  bakers*  extra .  $4,359  23:  St. 
Louis  common  to  fulr  extru.  $8.20(94.2'};  fair  to  good. 
$4.3ttoa.2U;  good  to  very  choice,  85.36w6.24:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  85,25<9fi.5U:  city  mill  extra  for 
West  1  tulles,  85(43.10;  South  America,  85.15Sc5.25. 
Southern  Ft  .our.— Common  to  good  extra,  83.25(9 
4.2):  good  to  choice,  8i,80'-»12'5.  Ryb  Flour  Super¬ 
flue,  at  $3.25(<i3.50;  small  parcels  choice,  83.54@8  60. 
Corn  51eal— Yellow  Western,  83(93.30;  Brandywine, 
$3.30(93.40. 

Grain- W iieat-No.  2  Chicago  uostfreight  and  insur 
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anee  to  Liverpool,  at  99c.;  ungraded  Winter  Red,  at 
80c.«#l.00;  No.  4  Red,  85c.  No.  3  Red,  96^@97c:  No. 
‘2  Rad,  #l.OO}$@l,0iy  delivered  from  store;  *1.00  free 
on  board  from  store;  el.Ot  free  on  hoard  Inst  half 
of  April-  #I.W®I. 01  for  rail  cerlttlcatpH  In  elevator; 
$1.12  delivered  from  elevator;  Ungraded  White,  85c.; 
No.  8  While,  7So  ;  No,  2  Red,  seller  April,  dosing 
93?*o;  do.  May  81.001*®l,U3‘  do.  Juue,  Closing*)  .02;  do. 
July,  dosing,  * I.U2;  do.  August,  dosing,  si.iK**.  Ryk 
—Market  e  sler  for  Western,  ami  steady  for  Canada 
and  State  quoted  at  OTmiTliyc,  Western,  <3<<a  lie.  for 
Canada  and  State:  Western  at  «7e.  la  elevator;  No.  2 
Western  buyers'  option  next  week  Thine,  Haumcy 
Market,  quit- f  und  III' ill.  Four  Rowed  State, 8.1c,  BAB  I  F.v 
MALT -tiiil I,  prices  unchanged.  OoilN— Ungraded 
mixed  at  47 ttMlo;  No.  3,  r.iUt«55Wc:  steamer  ndxed, 
5ikic.  No.  3,5814c.  I  n  elevator. Wv6ttWi  delivered;  old  No. 
2,  5Uit59Kc ,  In  store.  No  2  Mixed  seller  April,  dos¬ 
ing,  AH^c;  do.  May.  eloHlug  3914c;  do.  Jane,  closing, 
ftutye:  do.  July,  dosing  81 V'.  Oats -No.  3  Mixed, 
at  341-40:  No.  2,  ^.V^dt.'.'vRe.  In  store  and  elevator;  No.  1. 
quoted  SM.s,e;  No  3  White.  89c.;  No.  2,  4IRc:  No.  1 
(plot i:d  42c.:  mixed  Western,  &6«<SM»c.;  white  do., 
•JOtiiWc;  White  Mute,  42ig-t3c.;  No.  2  mixed,  seller 
April,  35140;  do.  Muy,  dosing  36c;  do.  June,  closing 
iflMe. 

PROvituoNS-Pork -Old  Mesa  spot,  at  #W,7S®17.50; 
Choice.  $17.50.  mess  on  spot,  quoted  #I6.75®17  for  old, 
and  17.75  for  new;  family  mess.  $18® 111  50;  clear  back, 
$i‘iu2oj  extra  prime,  fits® ui.no,  Bees'  city  extra 
Indian  mess  In  tierces,  #22w24;  extra  mesa,  Al2.50ai.i3; 
packet  .  *13  In  Darrels  and  s3l.30lu  tierces;  plate  beef, 
*i2.SoO®l3.  beef  Hams— Quoted  boro  nt.  *27,  and  at 
West,  *2.5.75036,  CUT  Meat*  Pickled  bellies,  12  Th 
average,  quoted  NttH'de;  pickled  shoulders  ‘Mts^c; 
Pickled  hams,  ll««Uc;  smoked  shoulders,  H'lig.URic; 
smoked  hums,  18W<oI4o.  MIDDLES  Long  clear  In 
New  York,  quoted  at  0 '40 .  Dhumckd  Itoos— About. 


COTTON, 

CCRRKNT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  1 
cation. 

New 

Orleans 

Uplands  and  Gull. 


Strict.  Good  Ordinary. 


Strict  Low  Middling... 

Middling . .  . 

Good  .Middling . 


Good  Ordlnntw....  8  15-16 
strict  Good  Ord..  S'* 


9  5-16 

»  9-16 

9  9-16 

9*4 

10 

10 

10  9-16 

10  18-16 

10  18-16 

10  15-16 

11  3-16 

11  S-16 

1 1  3-16 

11  7-1G 

11  7-16 

11:1* 

1158 

114* 

11  9-10 

11  1S-16 

11  13-16 

11  1S-16 

12  1-16 

12  1-16 

12  1-16 

12  5-16 

12  5-16 

12  7-16 

12  11-16 

12  11-16 

13  3-16 

13  7-16 

13  7-16 

fRD. 

Low  Middling.... 

.  10  7-16 

Middling . 

.  11  1  16 

14c.:  do.  fair  to  good,  10@14c.;  ducks.  Western,  choice, 
10@20c. 

Flues  11  Dressed.— Turkeys,  choice,  Ifi^lTc-  do.,  fair 
to  good,  Ik. 1 13c.;  do.,  poor.  12(A18c.-  capons,  choice 
Inrge,  22a24c.-  do.r  ureal!  and  slips,  2G<(2le.:  chickens. 
Philadelphia  Spring  broilers  UlitpSOc. :  do.  do.  Fall 
broilers,  26  a 35c,:  do.  do.,  straight  lots,  19®20c:  do. 
Jersey,  lHcr.  19c:  fowls.  Philadelphia,  dry  picked, 
prime,  16®  17c;  do..  Jersey,  15wl0c;  do.  State  and 
Western,  t4a>ir>e;  do,  poor.  lOatllUc;  Ducks,  Stale 
••ind  Western,  1 1  a  i5e-  do.,  State  and  Western,  fatr  to 
good  IStaiHc  Geese,  State  and  Western,  prime,  11®. 
12c;  do.  fatr  to  good,  tiijfclOc. 

Gamk.  -Tame  squabs  scarce  and  Arm,  English 
snipe  more  plenty  and  caster.  Wild  ducks  very  dull. 


fgc.  higher,  with  more  moderate  receipts,  and  fair 
demands,  quoted  at  8T*c.  for  uti  averages.  Lard— 
Choice  for  export,  S8.83QmS.93;  contract  grade 
quoted  closing  at  #8.9u®*.9fi,  April,  closing 
S9.70itt9.76-  May,  closing  8'.i,7fi(tt9.78;  June,  closing 
*9.s«nt‘i,88;  July,  «H.st«*‘t.lO:  closing  #H.94i<*8.96;  Aug¬ 
ust,  *8  9(1  t9.ir»,  seller  year,  dosing  S3.40$ts.6O;  City 
steam,  BOc;  rellned.  dull;  continent  quoted  nt*9.l0c. 
and  South  American.  *9.75. 

Butter — Trade  Is  dull,  ami  prices  appear  to  be 
steadily  declining  tin  all  grades, 

NEW  BUTTER 

Creamery,  selections,  Klglns,  etc..  S4e;  do.  fancy 
82(433;  do  choice,  90:4.31-.  do.  prime,  2S<®29:  do.  fair  to 
good,  2(ini27,  do,  ordinary,  '.Mm.  25;  half  firkins,  tubs, 
best,30c;do.  do.  do.  fair  to  good ,  25&29c:  Welsh  tubs, 
best,  28c;  do.  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  2.5(«27C;  Western 
imitation  creamery,  choice,  35®36o;  do  do  good  to 
prime,  32® ‘24c;  do,  >1o.  ordinary  to  ralr,  ISfflAlc;  do, 
factory,  best,  '2'2e:  do,  do,  fair  to  good,  13w21c; do, 
do,  ordinary,  10«i2e. 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Stute dairies,  entire, choice,  29(«)29e;  do.  do,  do.  fine, 
26®27c;  do.  lUx.  do.  fair  to  good,  21«i35o:  do.  do.  or¬ 
dinary,  itkaaoc:  ito.do,  of  firkins,  flue.  37<a38e;  do.  do.of 


lwaSOc;  Western  dairy,  good,  l  ie;  do.  do,  fair,  l'2«18c.: 
do,  do.  ordinary,  lOttlie. 

Add  l®'2c  per  pound  to  the  above  for  jobbing  selec¬ 
tions  of  choice  goods. 

Cheese.— There  Is  nothing  positively  new  on  the 
general  market. 

State  factory,  fancy,  I5e.;  do.,  prime  to  choice, 
14  Hi®  1494c.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  I3«4l4e.:  do-  do. 
light  skims,  prime  to  choice,  10®  12c.:  do.  do.  skims. 


-  - .-  uv,  iuu  iw  hvam,  1  aiuiit.*,  UG, 

light  skims,  prime  to  choice,  10®  12c.;  do.  do.  skims, 
fair  to  good.  7®9e.;  Skims,  Pennsylvania,  fancy, 
7Q|‘t7*4C.  do.,  do.  prime  to  choice,  ti:Vtt7.  do.  do.  fair 

r  A  m  1/11 4  l!i.,  ill  <  n  •  .-I  j-l  t.,  U.  .-1.  ..  .  A  1  it  .  . 


■  t.4 it.  ptiMM-  ciiuu-o.  uu.  uu.  win 

to  good,  Uiu-tiQc.;  do,  ordinary,  StoSUc,;  Ohio  flats,  fair 
to  good.  9(iiilc.:  do.  ordlnnry.  v<j)7c. 

LIVERPOOL  qUOTATlONS  TO  N.  Y.  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE— 
2.30  p.  m.— April  3. 

Cheese— American  choice . C9s  Od  Dull. 

Cotton.— Spot  cotton  l-16c.  higher,  hut  only  moder¬ 
ately  active.  Receipts  at  the  ports  to  day,  5,019  bales, 
against  6,556  this  day  last  week,  and  13,676  last  year. 
Since  September  1,  «, 598,501  bales,  against  5,356,480 
bales  same  period  last  season. 


Class!  fl- 


Texas. 


red  heads.  2S6t50e.  do.,  common  and  poor,  IP  pair,  20 
®80c.:  English  snipe,  fresh  >  dozen .  #2, 

Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  plenty,  dull  and  Ir- 
reguinr.  Sweets  very  slow.  Bermuda  new  in  fall- 
request  and  firm.  Old  onlon“  dull.  New  Bermudas 
weak  at  *2  per  case.  Norfolk  kale  and  spinach  In 
fair  request. 

String  beans.  Florida,  per  crate,  *1  00®8.58;  Green 
peas,  chas.  and  Savanuab.  per  crate,  *2.mi,«,4:  Green 
peas  Florida,  per  c-rale,  25c. <a  *1.00;  cabbage,  choice, 
V  100,  S6.00ttl3.MO;  potatoes  Bermuda,  t'  bbL,  *7.pwm 
8.0m  do.  >•  bbl,  75e.Soil.37-  sweet  potatoes,  kiln- 
dried,  ¥  bbl.,  *R.5Q®8  7>;  turnips,  Russia,  L.  L.  P 
bbl.,  Si.50ittl.75;  do.  do.,  Canada,  *1.50;  Bermuda, 
onions,  perorate.  8l.85ra2.00:  onions,  white,  V  bbl.. 
*t.i5«n2.'4i:  do.,  yellow,  *1,35®  1.75;  do.,  red,  *1.50it1.75: 
spinach,  Norfolk,  e  PM..  *t.nO(<»i.75:  Kale.  Norfolk, 
bbl.,  75c(»*t  5Qr  Asparagus,  Southern.  F  bunch, 
25®75c;  Beets,  Bermuda,  V  crate,  $1 .25;  tomatoes,  Ber¬ 
muda.  per  crate,  50®75;  do.  Florida,  per  bush,  crate, 
#8.00w5.00. 

Tobacco. —Seed  Leaf  has  been  quiet  and  steady; 
1882 Wisconsin  Havanas!  20® 30c  :  tssa Pennsylvania, 
56420c,  1831  do.  4®10c;  Havana,  80c.a$1.2O;  Sumatra. 
*l.'20ttl  .60;  Medium  Lugs  higher. 

Wool.— There  was  a  continued  quietude  and  In 
view  of  the  near  approach  .if  the  Spring  Clip  hold¬ 
ers  were  quite  nervous  and  Inclined  to  grant  further 
concessions.  The  sales  for  the  week  have  been  small 
and  unimportant. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  Fork,  Saturday,  April  5. 1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days  (Including  Weehawken 
arrivals)  10.570  head  agamst  9.280  head  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  time  last  week.  T’ennsylvania  stable-fed 
steers,  1,462  It,  at  *7.20;  do.  1,242  ft  at  Be.  56  fb;  do. 
1,218  it  at  ll«c  56  is.  Maryland  stable-feed  steers, 
1 2U7  n>,  at  1254c.  56  it>T  do.  1,185  m  at  1154c.  56  it..  Bulls, 
1,490  IN  at  6c.  Ohio  steers,  1,173  n>  at  114ic.  56  tb:  Kau. 
sas  steers,  1,223  Tb  at  *6.75;  Ohio  steers,  1,233  7f>,  at  *6.65: 
do,  1,163  tb.  at  *6.50,  less  *5;  do,  1,080  lb  at  llQc..  56  lb 
less  *1  per  head;  Indiana  steers,  1,265  lb.  at  ll-Tjc.  56 
lb;  ButTalo-bought  dry  cows  and  stags,  956  lb,  at  ♦5.40,- 
hulls  at  Sc;  dry  cows,  060  tb,  nt  914c;  do.  962  lb.  at  4?<c. 
Illinois  steers,  1.218  tb.  at  *&90:  do.  1,226  tb,  at  *6.60;  do. 
1,225  tb  nt  #6.75;  do.  1,264  tb  at.  t'2c.56ft;  do.1.043  tb  otllj^c; 
56;  lb  do.  1,145  tb  at  *6.30:  State  steers,  1,550  lb  at  12'4c. 
56  lb;  do.  1,216  lb  at  UJ4c.  86  lb;  rlo,  Ijoo  tb  at  lie.  and 
50c.  per  head;  Missouri  steers,  1,233  tb  nt  *6.80:  do. 
1,175  ib  at  *6.60;  do.  l,W  do.  at  *0.50:  do.  1.U0  tb  nt  1  KQe. 
56  tt;  do.  1,0711  ib  at  UJac.  less  50c.  per  head;  do.  1,058 
tb  at  11)40.  55  tb;  Western  steers,  1,100  at  He,  56  tb. 

Calves.— Prime  and  choice  veals  in  good  demand 
at  steady  prices;  all  other  grudes  slow  and  a  trifle 
caster.  Country  dressed  In  fair  supoly.  but  with 
clear,  cool  weather  there  was  an  Improved  feeling, 
and  the  best  grades  Bold  at  higher  prices.  Veals,  152 
Ib  at  9c;  do.  141  tb  at  SV*e;  do.  121  n  at  He:  do.  t«  lb  at 
5Qc:  do.  85  lb  at  5c:  "bobs."  at  *.1.45  per  bead;  butter¬ 
milks,  etc..  95  Ib  ut-4ty, 

Sukei*  AND  Lambs. -Total  Tor  six  days,  84,043  head, 
against  30.512  bead  fur  the  sutne  time  last  week.  Very- 
few  Spring  lambs  in  market  and  prices  are  Arm.  Com¬ 
mon  to  prime  are  quotable  at  Sit 7.50  per  head.  State 


Futures  fairly  active  and  1  to  3  points  higher  at  the 
close.  Today’s  closing  prices:  April,  il.60ttll.62; 
Muy,  ll.71ttill.72:  Juue.  11.82;  July.  1L98®11,94;  Au¬ 


gust,  12.08®  12,04:  September.  11.64®  11.65:  October, 
1|,09(ii11.12t  November,  tu.95o0.10.97:  December,  10.95® 


10.97.  Market  closing  steady.  Transferable  notices, 
11.65. 

Runs. — The  demand  In  somewhat  better  form,  but 
buyers  are  eorcful  not  to  compete  too  shnrply. 

State  and  Pemisylvauia,  In  barrels,  V  dozen. 
20Qc:  Western,  fre9h,2Jtt20Qc:  Western,  fair  to  good, 
19Q  (.*  30c.:  Southern,  choice,  20c;  Southern,  fair 
to  good,  19®19Qc.;  goose  eggs,  7tV«80o;  duck  eggs,  34tt 
35e. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  cases,  Qc.  below 
quotations. 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  togoodi 


lambs.  64  Ib  nt  b-Qc.  Kansas  sheep,  125  tb  at  7c.  State 
sheep,  107  tb  ut  7e;  Western  sheep,  95  lb  at  69nc. 
Jllchlgau  ilo.  S3  ®  nt  (Vise, 

Hogs.— Total  for  six  days  22,453  head  avalilst  28,653 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Slarket 
quiet  and  unchanged  Western  pigs.  117  Tb  at  S6.6U; 
do.  92  ®  at  6Qc:  do.  80  a  at  tic:  roughs,  155  a  at  *5.75. 


DON’T  BUY 

An  ENGINE 

Until  you  have  seen  our  Circulars  and  Prices.  S'230 
for  15  llorse  Power,  lo  $550  for  4iO  Horse 
Power.  Engines  complete  with  Governor.  Pump, 
Heater  nnd  Throttle  Valve.  More  than  ),»X)inuse. 
Send  for  circular  giving  testimonials  from  every 
State  In  the  Union.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HEALD  <&.  MORRIS, 

Mention  this  pnper. |  Huld wintvllle,  N.  V. 

FOWLER  &  WOODWORTH, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


no.  cores  chopped,  etc.,  2<»63o:  Apples,  evaporated. 
■JttlOc.;  do.,  choice.  HH*«lljj(c.:  do.  fancy  sole  - 
ttoux,  usittu'c.-  Peaches.  Carolltui,  good  to  fancy, 
KKiilHQe.;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  hgicll^c  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled.  04  si26c.;  do.  do.,  unpecled,  UttlHQc.; 
UU  peeled,  peaches,  halves,  6®«Qc.;  do.  do.,  quar¬ 
ters,  iqtt 'C!  Plums,  Southern,  1  tQgilOe.-.  do..  State, 
13®  14c..  Cherries,  1 2®  14c;  blackberries,  12®  12  We; 
raspberries,  &)®31o.;  buckluborrles,  9®9Qi:. 

Frkhii  1* ihi its.  The  market  for  apples  continues 
quiet.  Florida  oranges  aclllug  slowly.  Cranberries 
firm,  Florida  strawberries  Ann. 

Strawberries,  Florida,  4*  quart.  4O.i*50e.;  strawber¬ 
ries.  Charleston,  b  quart,  86Q50O;  apples.  State, 
Baldwin,  V  bbU,  *3  <01;  do  Eastern  Laid  wins,  #4® 
4.25:  do.  greeriJugs,  ¥  libl.,  #:t.5U®4:  do.  lufertor, 
*2,25i,.)  '2  75'  Cranberries.  Jersey,  good  to  prime.  *5  25® 
5.50;  Florida  oranges,  Indian  River,  fuucy,  f(  case, 
#5.tltKit«.(«-  do.  oranges,  P  ease,  #3.50(6)4.30;  Peanuts  Vir¬ 
ginia  hand  nicked,  new.  per  lb  ,  'ja^utioc;  Pecans,  per 
lb.,  6®7>mc.:  Hickory  nuts,  pi>r  bush.,  80c.«*l.l2. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Thu  supply  of  hay  continues 
r»lr,  but  prime  grades 'Wurklug  out  steady  at  fair 
prices.  Straw  plenty. 

No.  1,  per  t00  a.  85® 90c.;  No.  2,  70®75C4  No.  8,  60® 
65e.;  shipping,, VVi 55c.;  clover,  lOittlSc  ;  clover,  mixed, 
550)600.;  Straw,  No.  1,  55tgW)c.;  do.  No.  2,  34(gj50c;  do. 
oat,  45(.ji50c. 

Hors.  The  general  situation  la  substantially  as  It 
has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  demaud  continues 
rather  slow  uud  the  acuiul  business  moderate. 

N.  Y.  Muir,  e.ropor  ’8s,  choice  (scarce)  nominal;  do, 
do,  <10,  good  to  prime,  23®25:  do.  do.  do,  low  to  fair, 
I8<it'22;  do,  olds.  18®'23;  PaclUc  Coast,  crop  of  1883,  fair 
to  prime,  22® 25. 

lavk  Poultry.— Demand  fair.*  Turkeys  In  light 
supply  and  firm.  Ducks  steady.  Geese  dull  and  un¬ 
changed. 

Fowls,  Peuiisyivauia  and  Jersey.  V  a  15c;  do. 
Stale,  13e;do.  Western,  F  a,  I4®15c:  Southern,  14c.; 
roosters,  young,  11®  l2c;do.  old,  StsdV;  turkeys,  16® 
16c; ducks,  Western,  F  pair,  80c®#l.l2;  gees*),  West¬ 
ern  F  pair.  #  1.12.1*®  l.so. 

Frozen  Poultry.- Turkeys,  Western,  No.  1, 17018c; 
tlo.,  No.  2,  12®  14c.;  Chickens  Western,  choice,  uj*® 


FOWLERS 

Grappling  Fork. 


POWIRR’S 

HAY  CARUtBH.  PTLliKYS,  &e. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FOWLER  &  WOODWORTH, 

Tuughunnock  Falls,  N.  Y 

WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  Flr*t  Premlain  s*  N.  Y.  Stale.  Fair,  1£N).  18-1  and 
1882,  anil  Orund  Uol.t  Medal  In  I8S.H. over  bedvriok  anil  olliors. 
The  only  portoot  Kay  Press  m ado.  Put*  10  tons  In  ear. 
Most  •linplQ  and  durnblo.  A  balu  every  SiuliiUlea.  buvlUfao- 
Uou  ruanuitiKid.  Thrw  bale*  (o  aiiy  othor  K-vn"  two.  8*u 4 
for  (Trviilam.  Also  Hor»*-Power»,  Hoad  dradcri.  CUvr  llllla, 
Com  8)ielt«r»,  Feed  Ctttlara,  *M.  Manufaoiurod  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICUUI'URAL.  CO.,  at.  Louis.  Mo 
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All  Communications  {']  Promptly  Answered. 


Is  GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  Ftrst-ci.ass  mate¬ 
rial,  nicely  finished,  and  warranted  to  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  They  are  made  of 

I'atent  8TEKL.ED  METAL, 

which  Is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  c hilled  Iron.  Several 
hundred  now  I11  use  and  giving  ENTIRE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION.  Send  for  Circular  aud  Price  List. 

BELCH  Ell  &  TAYLOU,  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 
Box 75.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  H.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CAREY  THE  EAST  MAIL 


Address,  JANESVILLE  HAY  TOOL  CO., 

Foie  Manufacturers,  Janesville,  Wis. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOJIER  &  BOStHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


VIRGINIA 

Co-operative  Stock  farm. 

Herd-Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

OF  BEST  STRAINS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  VIRGINIA,  and  FIRST  PRE- 
Farms  ^  VIRGINIA  STATE  FAIRS.  Kept  on  Four 

COTSWOLD,  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTH-DOWN 
SHEEP;  BERKSHIRE  and  JERSEY  RED  SWINE, 
and  all  the  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls. 
Address  A.  V.  or  M.  B.  ROUE, 

CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Fredericksburg,  Vs, 

PARNELL’S  I  FURROWER 

«kMJPR 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  AST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  tho  Oontlneut  by  way 
of  Pacific  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  Olty  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Uulon  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  lu  the  Far  West.  Shortest  Llue  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  lu  the  Houth-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  17  re  at 
Through  Line,  to  all  me  Uvaltli  and  Pleasnr* 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  South-West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLOR  A  D4».  the  Valley  of  tbn 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  ail  points  lu  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  Hue  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  tuid  Railroad  Lauds  la 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

Ills  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
ef  America,  aud  U  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  Equipped  Railroad  lu  the  World  for 
nil  cIsmss  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  alt  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Othcea  lu  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  xud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL. 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

317  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
3U6  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Cod-Liver  Oil  nnd  Lime  —That  pleasant  and 
active  agent  In  the  cure  of  all  consumptive  svmp- 
toms,  •  WUbor'a  Compound  of  Pure  Cod-Lirer  Oi 3  and 
Lime,"  Is  being  universally  adopted  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  Sold  by  the  proprietor.  A.  B.  Wilbor,  Chemist, 
Boston,  and  all  druggists. 

Kissena  Nurseries. 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


BEST  MARKET  PEAR. 

5HM»Oy  PEACH  TREKS  Allio* 
A  -T  *un<MWttOf  new  audoldBtrxvberriei. 
/J,  Currants,  ©rapes,  Raspberries,  etc. 

§  I  Iearly  cluster 

Blackberry,  early,  hardy,  good. 
Ym,  —  Jv  Single  hill  yielded  1 SS  quarts  at  one 
if  Picking.  Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

J.  H.  l  OLLAN  S,  Moori'.tdWn,  N.  J 


RUSSELL  &  CO 'S 

IIUOOLLL  Ub  UUl  U  1. roved  Threshlug 
a  as  as  ■  1  a  ■  Muchlnes,  Horse 

ANNUAL  Power ».  Saw- 
mill  Wnki  Mills  and  Engluea 
for  Farm  aud  Plantation  use.  Address  ' 
Nsai.  urn p»p«.  RUSSELL  4b  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


for  tl )t  Bomt0, 


FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 

TO  THE 

YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB  OF 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Once  more  the  time  has  come  for  Uncle 
Mark  to  remember  his  nieces  and  nephews,  so 
as  is  the  custom,  he  again  sends  out  his  little 
packets  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  all  those  of 
flowers,  but  are  different  from  those  sent  out 
in  th»  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution  this 
Spring,  a  very  nice  collection  of  mixed 
scabiosas  ha  ving  been  added,  as  well  as  nu¬ 
merous  other  varieties,  so  that  a  really  choice 
collection  has  been  made  up.  Let  the  Cousins 
take  good  care  of  their  flowers  so  that  they 
will  thrive  and  grow  in  beauty.  Nearly 
every  farm  has  plenty  of  melons,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  etc,,  but  a  great  many  do  not 
have  the  beautiful  flowers  that  are  so  cheaply 
and  easily  obtained.  If  you  will  care  for 
these  well,  1  know  that  they  will  brighten 
your  homes,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  homes  of 
others,  and  the  labor  expended  will  be  small 
compared  with  the  pleasure  derived  from 
them.  And  so,  dear  nieces  and  nephews,  care 
well  for  your  beautiful,  silent  friends,  and 
with  them  beautify  your  own  and  other 
homes.  Cut  nice  bouquets  for  the  family 
table,  the  church  or  school,  and  show  in  the 
manyr  ways  that  you  can,  how  much  good  you 
can  do  with  your  flowers. 

I  have  a  plan  to  suggest  to  the  Cousins; 
most  of  you  know  how  unpleasant  and  dreary 
school  grounds  usually  look.  Now  suppose 
each  does  all  he  can  to  help  beauti¬ 
fy  the  school-yards  by  means  of  some  flow¬ 
ers.  Take  a  few  plants  from  your  own  gar¬ 
den  to  the  school,  and  fix  up  a  little  flower 
bed.  Get  the  teacher  and  scholars  interested, 
and  see  if  y'ou  can  make  it  pleasanter  and 
more  beautiful  where  you  have  to  spend  so 
much  time.  If  you  will  think  this  suggestion 
over,  I  imagine  you  will  believe  it  a  good  one. 
Why,  I  know  of  one  school  here  in  the  big 
city  of  Brooklyn,  where  the  boys  aud  girls 
grow  flowers  and  seeds,  theD  write  composi¬ 
tions  about  them,  and  read  them  before  the 
school.  And  how  much  more  room  you  have, 
than  boys  aud  girls  have  in  the  great,  crowded 
city  of  Brooklyn ! 

O.  F  Fuller  tells  us,  in  another  portion  of 
the  Youth’s  Department,  that  he  has  formed  a 
farmers’  club.  Who  will  tell  us  that  he  has 
done  something  towards  making  the  school 
grounds  more  pleasant  and  attractive  by 
means  of  plants  and  flowers?  Now  is  the 
time.  UNCLE  MARK. 


[You  are  bound  to  be  a  successful  fanner, 
aud  I  hope  you  will  get  great  good  from  your 
experiments  with  the  seedlings  in  more  ways 
than  one.  I  should  not  be  very  well  able  to 
test  your  seedling,  but  if  you  will  send  it  to 
the  Rural  Grounds  at  River  Edge,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  it  will  be  well  cared  for.  You  are  deserv¬ 
ing  much  credit  for  organizing  a  Farmers’ 
Club,  and  I  wish  the  Club  a  happy  and  success¬ 
ful  future,  as  well  as  its  enterprising  secretary. 
I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  some 
of  the  pi'oceediugs  of  the  Club  published  in 
the  Youths’  Department  of  the  Rural. 

UNCLE  MARK. 

OUR  PET  SHEEP,  PEARL. 

That  old  familiar  step!  How  often  we 
have  wished  we  might  never  hear  it  more. 
But,  alas!  like  many  another  wish,  it  was 
blasted  ere  uttered.  No  sooner  were  we 
comfortably  seated,  thau  pit-pat  sounded 
Miss  Pearl’s  daiuty  footsteps  upon  pur  spotless 
woodshed  floor;  her  nose  was  raised  with  a 
sniff,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Have  you  anything 
good  to  eat  here;  if  you  have,  I’ll  put  my 
smutty  nose  in,  and  take  a  share  first?” 

We  bounded  after  her  with  the  broom-stick, 
but,  pshaw  1  what  was  the  u;el  She  sprang 
away  with  a  leap  like  a  deer.  When  at  a  safe 
distance  away,  she  faced  about,  wiuked  both 
eyes,  nodded  her  head,  and  said,  “Bah!  hah!” 
meaning,  "Don’t  you  want  to  try  it  again? — 
it’s  fun  for  me,”  We  closed  the  woodshed 
door  and  walked  away,  when  presently  rap! 
rap!  sounded  Miss  Pearl’s  little  forefoot 
against  the  door.  We  knew  who  was  doing 
the  rapping,  and  quietly  called  Rover,  think¬ 
ing  we  would  dog  her  to  the  lot;  but  when  we 
said,  “Sick  ’em,  Rover!”  he  only  bow-wowed 
at  something  else,  and  not  even  once  disturb¬ 
ed  ischievous  Pearl 

For  this  reason,  we  suppose,  when  she  was 
a  wee  bit  of  a  lamb,  her  mother  disowned  her. 
It  was  then  we  took  pity  on  her.  and  taught 
her  to  drink  cow’s  milk,  giving  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  four  times  in  24  hours.  As  she  grew  older, 
we  increased  the  quantity,  and  fed  her  only 
twice  in  24  hours.  After  she  had  drank  the 
milk,  she  would  walk  into  Rover's  bed  and 
cuddle  up  to  him  as  close  as  a  baby  would  to 
its  own  mother,  and  go  to  sleep.  After  her 
nap  was  over,  she  would  run  and  play  with 
the  dog,  as  if  he  were  a  lamb.  He  enjoyed  it 
too.  How  funny!  and  then  to  think  why  her 
mother  wouldn’t  own  her,  simply  because  she 
was  a  ewe  lamb!  She  never  was  known  to 
own  that  sex.  but  always  had  twins,  one  of 
each  sex,  and  seemed  to  think  as  much  of  the 
other  lamb  as  other  sheep  did  of  theirs.  Her 
grandmother  did  the  same  thing.  We  have 
yet  to  write  a  chapter  on  Pearl  and  her  lamb 
— that  is  if  she  ever  has  one. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  MRS.  J.  L.  J. 


POTATO  .SEEDLINGS. 

I  take  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  about 
mv  seedlings,  in  which  I  know  you  are  all  in¬ 
terested.  I  don’t  see  much  in  the  Youth's 
Colunm  about  seedlings.  1  am  afraid  I  am 
the  only  one  that  is  in  the  business  very  ex¬ 
tensively.  1  have  nowr  about  150  potato  seed¬ 
lings  growing  in  the  house,  eight  strawberry 
seedlings,  15  Niagara  Grape  seedlings,  and 
three  seedlings  of  another  kind  of  a  grape. 
The  following  is  the  way  1  plant  my  potato 
seeds:  I  mix  the  seeds  with  sand,  and  put  the 
sand  over  the  eart  h  in  a  box  that  is  nearly  full 
of  good  rich  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are  up 
and  are  growing  in  good  shape,  I  si  ft  on  the 
box  a  little  rich  dirt,  and  sort  of  hoe  the 
plants.  Mine  came  up  in  about  three  weeks, 
this  time.  They  are  the  seedlings  of  the  Belle 
Potato.  1  have  about  25  varieties  of  potatoes. 
The  reason  I  have  so  many  kinds  is,  1  make  it 
an  object  to  raise  a  large  variety  of  potatoes 
to  carry  around  to  the  fairs.  I  received  six 
first  premiums  on  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  last  year— but  that  is  not  talking  about 
seedlings.  My  other  seedlings  did  not  turn 
out  as  well  as  I  wish  they  had,  owing  to  the 
dry  weather.  I  did  not  put  any  manure  in  the 
hill.  Some  of  them  grew  to  be  good-sized 
potatoes,  and  some  were  fair-sized.  I  wdllsend 
Uncle  Mark  one  of  the  seedlings  in  the  Spring 
to  test,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  a  good  potato.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  name  it  whatever  he 
wishes. 

Potato  No.  34  did  the  best  of  any;  it  yielded 
well,  and  I  dug  30  out  of  one  hill.  1  raided 
about  a  peck  of  this  kind.  No.  18  grew  10  in 
a  hill.  This  potato  was  about  five  inches  long 
and  three  inches  in  circumference;  color  red. 
No.  20  yielded  fairly;  color  a  pale  red,  with 
very  red  eyes.  I  hope  some  of  my  seedlings 
will  prove  satisfactory,  after  all  the  trouble  I 
have  had  iu  trying  to  raise  new  kinds. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  all,  as  well  as 
to  Uncle  Mark,  to  know  1  have  organized  a 
Farmers’  Club  here  in  Blackstone,  of  which  I 
am  the  secretary.  If  there  are  any  other 
members  that  can  say  they  have  organized  a 
Farmers’  Club,  please  let  them  tell  of  it. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass,  o.  F.  fuller. 


THE  YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 
DISCUSSIONS. 

[Concluded.] 

J.  Clarence  Jackson:— The  year  before 
setting  the  plants,  1  prepare  the  ground  by 
manuring  heavily  and  planting  some  hoed 
crop,  letting  no  weeds  go  to  seed.  1  begin  by 
setting  on  one  side  of  the  vegetable  garden, 
aud  set.  two  rows  the  first  year,  the  first  row 
being  three  feet  from  the  fence;  the  rows 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  one 
foot  apart  iu  the  rows  I  prefer  to  set  plants 
iu  the  Spring.  In  setting  them,  use  a  large 
stick  to  make  the  holes  with,  and  press  the 
dirt  firmly  around  the  roots;  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do,  blit  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Most  of  these  plants  are  Crescents,  each  and 
and  every  tenth  being  Sharpless,  to  fertilize 
the  Crescents.  I  raise  my'  own  plauts,  except 
when  I  want  new  kinds.  I  prefer  to  let  the 
plants  mat  in  the  row  ;  the  next  year,  I  set  two 
rows  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  because 
it  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  plow,  aud  I  allow 
no  berries  to  set  the  first  year.  There  should 
not  be  any  trees  or  grape-vines  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden.  After  the  strawberries  are  picked, 
the  bed  maybe  plowed  aud  planted  with  early 
corn,  winter  cabbage,  tnruips,  or  any  crop 
that  will  mature  before  Winter  sets  in.  J  pre¬ 
fer  to  take  but  one  crop  from  the  bed.  Tbe 
ground  should  be  manured  after  the  straw¬ 
berries  are  off.  1  set  this  ground  with  straw¬ 
berries  next  Spring  again,  as  before.  About 
the  first  of  December  I  mulch  them  with 
bushes  and  limbs,  with  the  leaves  on.  Iu 
Summer  the  plants  need  no  mulch,  being  in 
matted  rows.  I  will  not  tell  the  Cousins  how 
to  eat  them,  but  I  like  them  with  plenty  of 
sugar  aud  cream. 

Clinton  H.  Woloer:  — I  think  that  the 
strawberry  is  very  nice,  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  Cousins  are  going  to  talk  about  it,  so  that 
I  can  learn  all  about  it.  The  Wilson  aud 
Charles  Downing  do  the  best  with  us.  The  soil 
should  be  moist  and  rich,  and  if  it  is  sandy, 
all  the  better.  The  plauts  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  well  hood  ;und  cultivated.  The 
runners  must  all  be  kept  cut  off. 


A  Clergyman’s  Remarkable 
Experience. 

Evidence  of  the  wonderful  results  which  are 
following  the  use  of  Cmiiponnd  Oxygen  accu 
mulates  with  an  almost  bewildering  rapidity. 
There  seems  to  be  no  phase  of  bodily  suffering 
and  no  type  of  disease,  which  this  subtle 
agent  will  not  reach.  The  subjoined  commu¬ 
nication  gives  the  history  of  one  of  a  class  of 
cases  especially  found  among  clergymen, 
aud  all  professional  men  and  brain  workers. 
The  changes  wrought  in  three  months,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  the  writer,  are  truly  marvellous. 
From  a  state  of  physical  and  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  which  had  become  alarming,  he  was  re¬ 
stored  to  such  vigorous  health,  that,  to  use  his 
own  language,  ‘‘I  found  myself  a  hie  to  preach 
Hunday  morning,  teach  a  Ctilile  class  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  or  a  hundred  after  sermon,  attend  au 
afternoon  service  often,  and  preach  to  a  con 
gregationof  a  thousand  persons  in  the  evening, 
that  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  more  weaii- 
ness  than  when  I  began  iu  the  moruiug.” 

This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  Dr.  Cush¬ 
ing,  pastor  of  the  Fii'&t  M.  E.  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y..  is  a  clergyman  of  wide  repute,  aud 
no  one  who  knows  him  will  for  a  moment 
question  his  statement.  It  is  given  herewith 
iu  his  own  words: 

16  N.  Fitzhtigb  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  11th,  1884. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  ' 

Dear  Sirs:  It,  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  first 
used  Compound  Oxygen.  I  have  often  spoken 
of  its  effects  to  others,  but  have  never,  I  think, 
made  any  statement  to  you.  There  are  others, 
doubtless,  who  would  lie  glad  to  know  of  its 
effects  in  a  case  like  mine.  I  was  not  sick, 
though  my  strength  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  sickness  in  earlier  life.  But  for  fifteen 
years  1  had  been  carrying  very  heavy  burdens 
and  doing  very  hard  work,  i  found  myself 
gradually  losing  the  power  of  endurance,  so 
that  my  work  left  me  too  much  exhausted.  1 
could  see  that,  my  whole  nervous  system  was 
giving  way;  that  there  was  a  mauifest  lack  of 
vital  force  This  was  most  apparent  and  most 
alarming  when  I  went  to  my  study.  There  1 
discovered  a  lack  of  the  usual  quickness  of 
perception — a  lack  of  power  to  hold  on.  My 
mind  was  losing  its  grip.  At  the  point  where 
I  needed  most  strength,  I  found  it  suddenly 
failing  me.  This  alarmed  me,  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  mv  friends  had  discovered  i  . 
Connected  with  this  case  was  a  lack  of  that 
physical  vigor  necessary  for  good  digestion, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  nutrition.  Sleep 
was  fitful,  insufficient,  and  unrefmshing.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  I  btgan  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen.  At  first  1  saw  no  results 
After  a  time  I  observed  my  digestion  was 
much  improved.  More  restful  sleep  followed. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  I  found  tnvself 
able  to  preach  Sun  da}'  morning,  teach  a  Bible 
class  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  after  sermon, 
attend  an  afternoon  service  often,  and  preach 
to  a  congregation  of  a  thousand  persons  in  the 
evening,  and  say  iu  truth  at  the  end  of  my 
evening  service,  tb3t  1  was  not  conscious  of 
any  more  weariness  than  when  1  began  in  the 
morning.  My  sleep  was  as  refreshing  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  as  on  any  other  night  of  the  week. 
My  mind  has  never  worked  better  than  during 
these  four  years,  and  in  no  other  time  of  my 
life  could  I  do  as  much  work,  or  do  it  with  as 
much  ease. 

I  do  not  use  the  Oxvgeu  now  unless  I  find 
myself  getting  a  little  weary.  Then  a  resort 
to  it  tor  two  or  three  weeks  puts  me  m  normal 
condition  again. 

This  is  my  experience,  and  I  have  much 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  it.  Sincerely, 

CHAS.  W.  CUSHING,  D.D. 

Many  other  eminent  clergymen  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  efficacy  of  Compound  Oxygen  as 
a  curative  agent.  It  is  also  unequivocally 
endorsed  by  such  leading  public  men  as  Hon. 
W.  V.  Kelley,  member  of  Con  less  from 
Penn;  Judge  Flanders,  of  New  York  City,  for 
many  years  law  partner  of  Vice-President 
Wheeler;  T.  S.  Arthur,  the  veteran  author 
and  temperance  writer,  aud  Win,  Penn  Nixon, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Drs,  Starkey  &  Palen,  IRK)  and  1111  Girard 
St.,  Philadelphia,  are  the  sole  dispensers  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  will  send, 
without  charge,  their  Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  giving  all  desired  information  iu 
regard  to  it,  to  any  one  who  will  write  to 
them. 


^crYameri 

BUTTER. 

- 1  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


1 

BUTTER  WORKER 


flout  Effi*r Utt  unil  mmi  L*iO ,  *tU© 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Print¬ 
ers,  Shipping  Boxen,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Cat  a  loyu*.  \ 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S  !6ff  Street,  Phila.  Pa.  1 


■  the  largest  cooling 
y  surface,  takes  less 
rooting  material, 
takes  less  labor  in 
.operating  it,  and 

*  GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Has  ft  glass  the  whole 
depth  Of  C*n  thftt  shows 
outside  the  condition 
of  the  milk,  without 
touching  the  Creamery , 
and  can  see  the  eream- 
tln«  th*  whole  leiurth 
in  drawing  of  •  It 
{Koines  all  ('renin 
between  milkings. 
For  circular  ftddreu 
CD  Sole  Mftnufsct’r, 

tn  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 


WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


Buyable  for  Private  Park*.  Court  Honac*,  CcOMrtcrlei  or  Pabli* 

Qroui’ii*  rtuulr  eithrr  Plrtiti  nr  Orn«meulftl  Ainu,  mmifirhiuri  of  the 
1KGN  TLHBiNK  tVIND  £MJrNB»t  Iff  CKE’l  F.  FORCE  fUMPS 
H  •  OK  K  V  K  1.  *  \V>  M OVt  ERS,  ETC 
Bentlfnr  Illustrated  Cat*lo£ur  >  gtal  I'ritte  60 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio. 


McSKERRY 


GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendid  I  v.  It  is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  first -class.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  ev.-ryhodv  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSH  E R It  Y . 

Mention  this  paper. 

I).  K.  McSHEURV  *  CO.. 

Dayton,  O. 


EMINGTON 


SHOVELS, 


SPADES, 


SCOOPS, 


Remember 
that  our  Goods 
are  always 
RELIABLE. 


Made  in  tiie 
Rest  Manner, 
by  skilled 
WORKMEN 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

U’taaaci  Mention  this  /'norr.)  Pft 


TC  I  FfiPA  !>HY  *  SHOUT-HAM)  Tnuirht. 
.LturtHrn  1  Situations  forntsbed.  Circulars 

ttrmt  V.blwnoe  If  \T  .  »  .  V..T.I  a  .  T  . .  a  .  ..  o  —  I  1  1 .  .  W7  I 


Bent  free.  Address  R.  Vai.kntj.se,  Juuesville,  Wls. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  wst  nulls 
In  the  world. 

Pr.eS  >A)  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  tils- 
vvjnnt  Send  for 
Ctreul  ars  to 
AW  ST  FA  EN5 
dr  HON. 
Annum.  B  V. 

Mention  iMls 
paper. 


.ft 
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Cooley  Creamers, 

Made  In  four  styles,  all 
sizes,  for  dairy  or  l actors 
use  The  only  creamer  ever 
deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  awarded  u  Gold  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement 
last  or  next  week,  send  post¬ 
al  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
containing  testimonials. 

VT.  FA  KM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Fm  ijl  V.t. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Ex  plosive  Steam  Engines,  Beat  Hallway  A  Lever 
norse  Powers, Threshing  Machines.  Straw-Preserving 
Threshers,  LUiow’s  Disc  aud  Hire)  Spring Touth  Hur- 
rows.Kagle  Sulky  Horse  Unites. Cultivators, Ford  Mills, 
Feed  Steamers, otc.etc.  WiimtLftaAMEUCKCo  .Albany, 
N.  Y.. Established  1880.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE  UNION  HORbE-POWER 

Hu  thft  Lftrgeat  Track  WUftfii  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  K oils, Chilled  Hearings 

LEVEL  TREAD 


Separator  nnd  Cleane 
Grist  It  I  ill.  Feed  Cutter 


ITHQU. 


1800  SOLD  in  1883 

A  mnitlete  Tool 
for  every  4  harden¬ 
ing  wirpcee,  aud 
sold  for  $5,  witb 
new  Doable  wheel 
iV  u  8B.50.  Send 
for  descrip tion  be- 
fort?  you  buy  any 
Cnlfivatr.  Write 

J. C.  f(iu;haii ,  42  La¬ 
Salle  St..  Chicago; 
Ja*  n>b,  Roches  ter, 

K. Y.,  J.J  fiT.  Gregory 
Marblehead,  Masa 


OFTHE 


APRIL  12 


PERSONAL, 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  speaking 
before  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  at  Syden¬ 
ham,  in  favor  of  ensilage. 

Alfred  Chadwick  yoked  his  wife  to  a 
plow  with  a  steer,  for  which  Judge  Jenui- 
son  of  Detroit  gave  her  a  divorce.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  only  followed  the  geueral  usage 
among  the  market  gardeners  of  Western 
Canada. 

Postmaster  General  Gresham  was  born 
in  1833.  General  Grant  recommended  him 
for  appolutmeut  as  a  Brigadier-General. 
Before  Atlanta,  he  was  in  Blair’s  corps.  In 
1865  he  was  made  a  Major  General.  He  still 
li  ups  from  a  wound. 

Minister  Sargent  is  a  Massachusetts  man. 
A  politician  of  California  recently  said:  “  Al¬ 
though  Sargent  is  a  Republican  and  I  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  done 
more  for  the  Pacific  Slope  than  any  Senator 
or  Congressman  we  have  ever  had.” 

The  Czar  of  Russia,  has  an  income  of  ten 
million  dollars  from  his  landed  estates:  Prince 
Schwartzenburg  and  Prince  Liechtenstein, 
of  Austria,  have  about  six  milJkns  a  year;  the 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  rents  from  estate  in 
Loudon  alone  are  about  eight  millions:  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  income  from  his  farms  is 
about  a  million  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  grand  rivalry  in  jam  between 
the  Queen  of  Saxony.  President  Grevy  and 
Premier  Gladstone.  The  Queen  seems  to  have 
the  best  of  if.  She  spends  whole  weeks  in  the 
Autumn  in  making  jam,  but  the  courtiers, 
notwithstanding  their  desire  to  be  compli¬ 
mentary,  find  their  capacity  for  jam  eating 
limited,  aud  the  bulk  of  the  Queen’s  preserves 
is  distributed  to  the  poor  of  Dresden. 


Jrtorh  Btut  poultry. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  TUE  WORLD. 


HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
yean i  ex%ieruencc  In  breeding  and  importing  large 
eollertinns,  opportunity  of  comparing  dill crent  breeds, 
lore  prices,  because  or  cJrtent  of  business  and  low  rate - 
of  irunsuortatlqu.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

POWBIiIi  BH.OTHBH.8, 
SPRING-BORO,  ORAWTORD  OO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


a  a  OUR  ELEGANT  rffcjfr 

125  Page  Illustrated  ISA 

rJEa POULTRY  CATALOGUERS^ 

For  Writ  wilt  be  ready  this  month-  ft  tell*  more  about  Poultry 
and  Poultry  railing  timti  any  f'.’.mi  (took  in  the  United  Slates. 
It  tells  how  we  kri  ll  AMI  lewis  on  two  and  urres,  ana 

•initially  cl-ar  rue  k.  :>a  Cunts.  SUmci  nUcen. 

Frio*  t.ilU  free-  (Mention  thin  iiai>rr.)  R.  B.  MITCIIKLU 
A  CO.,  24  McCormick  Block,  (.'hiuago.  Send  in  Juur  or- 
deiB  that  wv  way  know  how  ninny  to  publish* 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France. 

PliUMM  under  Authority  q f  the  l'n~nrh  Government. 
Contain* nmeli  ( translated )  valuable  matter  relative  to 
thin  ancient  and  tmpulnr  race.  Also  the  luvrils  of 
breeding  of  ell  pine  1  V.reheron  8lnl.lom*  nnd  Mares, 
wliots  Ivrehemn  birth  and  origin  hrv  .*  been  established 
before  211  controller*  of  entries.  No  IllWlUgunt  man 
will  buy  a  Kronen  Stallton  llmt  l*  not  recorded  In  the 
For, .’he  roll  Stud  Hook  of  FriuifO.  Semi  02  for  thin  book 
to  Tub  liUKKDKKa  GAZtnK,  Chicago,  Ills. 

1 5  J  ersey  Heifers, 

From  two  months  to  two  years  of  aee,  A.  J.  C.  C.  and 
grade,  bred  from  choice  Cows,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices. 

DAVID  CAH1.L. 

Deer  Park.  L.  I.,  N.  A'. 


IMPROVED  CHESHIRE  PIGS,  8  weeks  old, 
$12  a  pair.  Fine  Hoars,  fit  ior  service,  all  from  our 
prize  winners,  sCIITT  BROS., 

MnkeHclil,  Bneknt'o..  Pu. 

WANTED. 

One  pen  each  Wyandottes,  lloudans,  aud  W.  C.  White 
Polish,  consisting  of  six  Pullets  and  one  Cock. 

W.  A.  Weed,  till  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


j  It  it  !•  !■  jU  li !- 


LANG8HAN  anti  RUFF  COCHIN  Chicks.  ROUEN 
DUCKS  and  WHITE  GUINEAS,  $2  per  LI;  $3  pr  r  38. 
BRONZE!' URKEY S,  TOU I  .OU SjC  O  E  KS  K,  $4  per  doz. 
P. o  Box  136.  W  C.  BRYANT.  Jr.. 


gttisccUantw  Advertising. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles..  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Ilovstord’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free 

RnmfordChemieal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ASTHON  Y  Ag’t  IflU  aud  lit*  Reade  St..N.  Y. 


This  eldest  t  solid  l-laln  ft :i i,  tt i . ,  1 

'ii,  v  j.s  K.  Jtol led  4.i, lil,  Juttl.  :  In 

— - -J  *  el rvt  Casket,  warranted  li  y.-uro, 

potVp/tul,  4  Ac.  8  for  #1.85.  SO 
Card.,  “Beaut lr«,”  nil  Gold.  .Sli¬ 
ver.  Kwes T .11  lea,  Motluea,  A  c.,  with  name  ou,  like,  11 
pucks  #1.00  bill,  and  tin-  fc„l,|  Ring-  Preo. 

U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  CENTEHBROOK.  CONN 

A  rt  Style  Imported  Chromo  Cards;  beauties, 
ILl  I  try  them:  name  on.  ldc.  Elegant  premiums  for 
■  w  Agent*.  -ETNA  PRINTING  CO.,  North  turd,  Ct. 

M  Sai  in  Chromo  Cards.  Beau  ties,  name  on  lOe. 
Autograph  Album  In  gilt,  nnd  colors  I  Oc.  or  both, 
16e.  Agents  make  money.  I  n  1 1  our  lit  n  ml -a  m 
pics,  25  cts.  CLINTON  A  CO..  North  Haven.  Conn. 


HORT  HAND  INSTITUTE,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Rifua 
Hons  procured-  Stenographers  supplied,  without 
charge.  Standard  Type-Writers  nun  supplies. 
No  “  Cnllgruphs,"  Andress  W.  O.  Wvckoff 


AA  Lovely  C'hromo  Card--,  name  in  serlpt  10c.;  1  i  pks. 

with  elegant  Baud  P.iug  *1.  Art's  Book*  IUM  Pre 
mitim  List  23e.  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


i  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Family 
"  Phvsiclan.  Price  82.110.  S|ieclmen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  *  Co.,  Ann  arbor,  Mich. 


rnrri  Send  lOe.  for  a  (jack  of  our  Beautiful  Chro- 
U  k  b  I  mo  Cnrds  with  name:  3  nks.  and  -plerulid 
I  IILL!  F  resent  50c.  E.  H.  Panlee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

O  A  RECEIPTS  lor  making  the  Best  and  Most  Du- 
/\  \  baulk  Ixus,  sent  FREE  for  two  2-eenc  stamps. 

Lm\J  0. M.  11  AN  HONY  Chicago,  Ills. 

M  Double  Sal  In  Ltiamclcd  Chrome  Cards,  late* 

styles,  ouineio  gold  A  Jet,  10c.,  6  ('ki.  A  «n  Klccnn  t 
Solid  King  5©c.  IS  (As.  A  King,  #1.00.  Agent-’ 
Album  of  Rumples  85e.  GEO.  V  .  ADAMS,  W  tat  Haven,  Ct 


3Scal  <£ State. 


SEND  FOR 

REASONS  WHY 

THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND  offers  more 
advantages  to  Farmers,  Fruit  Growers,  Health  seek¬ 
ers,  Sportsmen  and Capitalists  than  elsewhere.  BKS'.T. 
HOUSF-,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Grecusboruugh,  Mil. 


Ilf  II V  |Vfl  \JLfCCT?  We  have  a  large  list  of  the 

Will  UU  ukO  I  *  best.  Chester  County  (Pa.) 
Faums.  Mills  nod  Hotki-s,  at  cost  of  bulldfiuis.  land 
thrown  In  Send  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  0.  >f  Alts  hall. 
Real  Estate  Agent,  Ke.nnott  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pu. 

1JI0R  SALK.  Wheat  lan.l- 

Cass  Co..  Dakota,  one  mile  rrom  thriving  town 
Address  A.  Syrian,  Delaware  Ave.,  UuiTulo,  N.  Y. 


MA  R  VLA  X D  F  A  It  H 8. -Book  and  Map  free. 
by  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Kit-sion,  Md. 

UiDVI  Alin  riDUQ  For  Fruit, Grain  nnd  Grass,  on 
mAnlLAnU  lAnRIO  sail  water,  fed)  to  $W  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free.  ISI.ER  A  llEMKINS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Jcrtiliserti. 


'lffrjM. 

ini 

\m\m 

MANURES 


FrUcs  Ssd^Md.  —  Stanisri  Miizt-izcd. 


The  Moss,  J usjwrtor’.*  A 
ruinations  of  these  Ha-  f  ii  i  rn 
nures  for  the  past  seven  i 
years,  nreraye, per  tot),  / 

,  The  foi m  ol  piant  food  has  as  much 

j  •  influence  upon  the  yield  and  quality  of 
I  crops  os  the  amnuiit.  These  Manures 
I  recognize  this,  and  urenudeof  materials  > 
|  (  best  adapted  to  each  cron  or  class  of 
i  crops,  combined  in  the  right  prepor- 
|(|  turns;  consequently  are  very  successful 
j:  on  potatoes,  vegetables,  corn,  grass,  Ac.  j 
I  For  further  puitioulars,  send  for  pain 
i  phlet,  mailed  free. 

OWKER  FERTILIZER  C 

BOSTON&NEW  YOllK.  Jit 


For  twenty-three  rears  Bradley's  fMrper phos¬ 
phate  has  been  the  slandard  fertilizer  of  New  Eng 
land,  ms  it  i»  now  of  the  United  stoics.  It  owes  its 
superiority  to  having  all  the eh-niomsof  plantfood 
corublneil  in  Hu*  r*est  proportions,  to  the  high  grade 
materials  of  whlt  h  it  Is  composed  und  to  t  he  great 
care  taken  in  iu  nmtiBtncuiri-.  n soring  ati  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical .•.-inditlon.  Il  ls,i  Pure  Bone 
Ku pet-phosphate.  .rcnlarssent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston,  Mass,  ar-d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 

$75  PREMIUM. 

850  to  the  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  poc» 
toes  this  year  upon  one-half  acre  manured  with 
SARDY'S  FERTILIZERS;  825  for  the  second  largest. 

41Kh  bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one  half 
acre  in  IHRs  by  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan  N.  Y.,  with 
SARDY’S PHOSPHO-PERUV1AN  GCANO.  adapteil  to 
all  crops. 

Standard  gun rnnleed.  Prices  reasonuble. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARPY  *fc  SON,  1-11  Water  St.,  Pi.  Y. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHITE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.— Established  In  This  is  n  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  Is  no  better  In  market.  It  is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent,  West  Troy.  Pi.  Y. 


i  S,  TOU  I  •oc  situ  r.  hsi-.,  *i  perdoz 
W  C.  BRYANT.  Jr.. 
DanSVILLK,  Liv  CO..  New  York. 


FARMS 


on  James  River,  Vol,  in  a  Northern  set¬ 
tlement,  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  MaNCHA.  Claremont.  Va. 


PENGUIN  ISLAND  GUANO. 

A  pure  natural  guano,  containing  over  45  per  cent, 
of  bone  phosphate  of  lime  and  1-25  per  cent,  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  a  fert  ilizer  (or  all  farm  crops.  Price,  $25.00  per 
tou,  delivered  on  board  railroad  or  steamboat  In  New 
York:  also  at  lowest  marketprlces,  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia,  German  Sulphate  of  Potash,  and  all  fertiliz¬ 
ing  chemicals.  Seud  for  circular  to 
ft  H  AS.  Sp  K.l  IL  Jr  .  N5  Went  Si Xesv  York . 


;  Itti.mUaufau.s  Advertising. 


A  Collection  of  the  Songs  of  50  representative  Am¬ 
erican  Colleges.  One  cun  hardly  Imagine  Songs 
fresher  and  brighter  than  these,  "lit  in  number,  and 
all  newly  contributed  by  the  colleges  in  question.  In¬ 
cluding  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  There  Is  an  average 
of  4  songs  rrom  each  college  Price  #2.ixt. 

Also  published,  Carolina  CollegeuGa.  $8*00.  Uni 
verslty  Songs.  #2,50,  and  Students  Lib?  in  Song,  $1.50. 


.lust  published. 

The  Student's  History  of  Music. 

By  Dr.  Frsderick  Loots  Bitter. 

A  book  of  great  importance,  giving  a  concise  and 
interesting  narrative  of  the  (.regress  of  music  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  2.000  years.  Price  $2.50. 

Almost  ready. 

A  new  Sunday  School  Song  Book  of  line  quality,  by 
Emerson  and  Snerwln.  Wait  for  it. 

Cantatas  and  Operettas. 

More  and  more  used,  every  year,  enliven  School 
Life,  and  furnish  most  valuable  practice. 

Forest  Jubilee  Hand  till  ets.l.  new;  Flower  Frttiral  on 
the  Rhine  (45  et.-i.ij  Crown  of  Virtue  i *•'. >  etio;  Fairy 
Bridal  1 5Q  Ct&>  New  Flower  Queen  (75  ett-.  :  [four  in 
Fairy  Land  (M0  CIS.):  Little  Jlo  I'eep  ifill  cm.  i  Three 
Little  Kittens  IFRela.).-  Quae  ret  Aphony  Flotcers  (85  ets.l: 
Spring  Holiday  W  cts  );  Sehool  Festival  i20cts.):  and 
Cinderella  (50  cts.)— are  all  lively  and  pretty  cantatas. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., _ S43  Broadway,  New  York. 


ST  J  0  H  gUS$, 


FOR  FORGING  and  PROTECTING  EARLY 
AND  TENDER  PLANTS. 

Upward  of  ten  years’ practical  use  has  proved  it 
the  most  economical  and  effective  appliance  ever 
offered  for  the  purpose.  $4.50  per  doz.;  $80.00  per  100. 
tor  sale  by  seedsmen  and  dealers  in  agricult  ural  im¬ 
plements. 

8T.  JOHN  HAXD-GL.V8>  C  O.. 

P.  O.  Box  lOtil.  New  1  «rk  City. 


mstA-Si 

PATENTS."”;' 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att’ys,  Washington,  D.  0. 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

RIIHIHORSEM 

Hay  fork 

No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  will  8A >  K  its  cost  many  times, 
DCCT  ?>  TflE  MOULD!  Send 
D  C.  O  I  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 
Fennock  Mat' g.  Co  Kenaett  Square,  Chester  Cc.  Pa 


CENTE.NT'IAL-TIFFANY 

Send  for  circulars  of  Stone  Separutlns'  Crushers. 
Engines  and  full  Tile  Factory  outfits  to 

FREY.SHECKLER  &  HOOVER. Bucyrus, Ohio. 

“THE  BIST  IS  CHEAPEST.** 

ENGINES.  TURCCUFiK SAWMILLS. 
iorsePowers  Clovpr  Hallers 

(Suited  all  5^etioiis.  Write  for  rm:E  lllus.  Pamphlet 
andPrit'estoTbeAirttimm  A  Taylor  Co..  M.wnbrtetd.  Ohio. 


COLUMBUS  HAY  TOOL  CO. 

,  COLXJIvrBTJS  OHIO. 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

HAY  ^ _ v 

FORKS  /\Ar^SOT\ 

art  i  W 

CARRIERS  L-  Vl  - 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS. 

3,7)0  shipped  for  setting  la^t  year.  $1  DO  per  13;  $2 
per  30.  Best  strains.  Seud  for  circular.  Try  me. 

It.  t«.  C  It  1ST,  New  Market.  Ind. 


T  T  Aonc  Netting  Investor*  8  percent. 

]_jtLIlil  I  ivJtl-11  o  principal  and  Interest  guar 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  Hefei 


nnteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  fTR.Oxi.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas'  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

-CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  WTieat. 


—  ALONC  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R  WAY. 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

FRUIT 


The  best  In  the  Eastern  Market. 


Pamphlets  and 


Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Commas’ r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


SCIENCE  IN  FARMING 


By  R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


This  is  a  now .  complete,  and  yet  condensed  and  simple  Text¬ 
book  •  iu  the  elements  of  science,  as  applied  to  Agricul¬ 


ture.  It  i«  up  with  the  latest  investigations,  and 
Is  a  book  that'  an  l>e  understood,  and  should 

ad  by  nil  inieliigeni  farmer*. 

Heartily  endorsed  by  Agricultural  „ 
Colleges ,  Agricultural  i-a|>ers, 

and  practical  farmers. 

Ct-  Well  Printed,  ^  MF* 

itiuidsoinely  —  »  M  ^ 

^  A 


%  '  This 

m  m  W  book  starts 

simple  Text-  W  W  M  W  at  the  begiu- 

gneul-  mstsL.  mm  mng,  shows  the  ele- 

,ud  ^  -  «»f\  uT%  mentary  principles  of 

W\j  ^  eeie-toe,  teaeli--  the  el  ineuts 

.  rkPlA*'  m  of  agrieuiu  rai  eheini-'r>  .snfaras 

r,  V  \  w  a  farmer  needs  to  understand  them. 

1^*  ^  \\  Exi'lam*  the  nature  r-(  the -Soil,  :he  Plant, 

\  w  Die  Air.  the  eonipouUou  of  Foods,  atal  Laws  of 

_ Ftvding ;  Selts-tion  ,>t  I-'-.hxI  to  attain  tlie  best  results, 

_ ■  and,  while  thoroughly  waimtiho  and  corns:!,  ss 

ASTRICTLY  PRACTICAL  WORK 


keening  in  mind  always  the  original  plan  of  the  book— to  give  knowl¬ 
edge  the  fanner  eon  use  in  inereas  ngthe  profits  of  his  farm.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  FerttUzers,  alone,  will  bo  worth  to  any  prs-^eal  farmer  many  times  the 
: of  the  book.  Iff-  Circulars  FREE. 


cost  of  the  book. 


lure  FREE. 


II 


|T~k  Jl -T wi * irLETS 

2  '  t'  .  '2  '  •  ’  ".«•  <■'.  P 


COMPANV 


Grapple 

Fork. 


HENOH’B 

RIDING  OR  WARRING  CORN  AND  FALLOW 

Cl  LTIVATOR. 

With  Double  Row  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer  At¬ 
tachments  Complete  In  Oue  Machine. 
Awarded  FIRST  PREMIUM  nt  the  Great  Southern 
Exposition.  Loul  vllie.Kv.,  and  a  number 
of  State  Fairs. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD ! 
Thousands  iu  use,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  de¬ 
mand  already  this  season  isthree  times  as  large  as  last 
year.  Reliable  Agents  wanted  In  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Manufactured  at  York,  Peun’a.  and  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio.  Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free.  Address 
MENCH  Ac  DROIMUOED, 
ATa*nc  this  paper,  V  nrli.  J’u . 


UN'EQUALLRI)  IN 

Tone.Toiicli.WoraiaitsMp  ai  DurabOit?, 

WILLIAM  KHABK  A  CO. 

Not.  304  and  20%  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  its  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


GreatAmerican 


GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES  I 


Greatest  inducement*  ever  of- 
feied.  Now  ’*  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  furonreolet»i-j»rod  Tea* 
anti  Coffee*,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mcsb  Rose  China 
_  Te  \  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mob* 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMKKICAS  TEA  CO., 
j\  o  Box  28S  31  and  S3  Vesey  8u,  New  York. 

ON  HAND  APRIL  Sst,  I884~ 

At  Oaklawn  Farm, 

50  Imported  Percheron  Stallions, 

Weight  1,500  to  2.300  lbs.,  well  acclimated  and 
ready  tor  service.  Also 

100  VOUKOER  STALLIONS  and 

125  IMPORTED  MAKES. 

Jjfev  Nearly  all  the  above  arc  registered  in 
Ihi  •’•‘H'lanin  snidliiud  al  France 
which  is  the  only  draft  ho»<*  record 
con n try.  N ot w \  t  h sj and  i iig 

-  j  20  PIWE 

U  « fl  LARCE  STALLIONS 

~r  rfe  J*  J®*  France  the  tir.-t  week 

m  April.  t< •  be  fijJlOW- 
wiwnvnm.  t.,|  by  Hundred*  «f 

other*  during  the  season.  All  KtitUhtn.  «;  uuruuteed 
Breeder..  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  Address.  M.  W. 
DUNHAM.  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois.  (35  miles 
west  of  Chicago.  013  C  A  \.-\V.  Jt’y.  I 

NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS. 

For  Stacking  out  la  Fields  or  Mowing  sway  la  Bam. 


Anli-  V 
friction' 
Roy 
Carrier. 


Jfour-TlQutt  Carrier . 


Save  labor  and  money;  are  simple,  durable,  ooflt  but  little. 
No  trouble  to  get  over  high  beams  or  to  fbe  end  of  deep  bays. 
Thousand*  now  In  use.  Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 
Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns,  to 

U.  S,  Wind  Engine  &.  Pump  Co,,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

ITHACA,  IS.  ¥., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STATIONARY  8  PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

COMB  AULT 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM! 


Is  undoubtedly  tlie  most  val- 
nnhlft  and  reliable  Veteri- 
nsiry  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  more  than  four  limes 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  Li  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonhil  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A 
CO.,  Sole  !  mporters  and  Proprietors,  Cleve 
land,«Ohio.  jjfcgr  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 


The  moon,  like  some  men,  is  brightest  when 
it  is  full. 

Clerk  of  the  Court — “Owen  Docherty. 
Are  you  Owen  Docherty?'1  Prisoner  (with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes' — “Yes,  begorra,  I’m 
owen  everybody.” 

“O  yes.”  said  old  Uncle  Peebles,  who  was 
describing  a  comedy  he  had  seen,  “O  yes,  it  was 
funny  enough  to  make  a  donkey  laugh.  I 
laughed  till  I  cried.” 

A  CLERGYMAN  and  one  of  his  elderly  parish¬ 
ioners  were  walking  home  from  church  oue 
icy  day  last  winter,  wheu  the  old  gentleman 
slipped  and  fell  flat  on  his  back.  The  minis¬ 
ter,  looking  at  him  a  moment,  and  being  as¬ 
sured  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  said  to  him, 
“Sinners  staud  on  slippery  places.”  The  old 
gentleman  looked  up,  as  if  to  assure  bimself  of 
the  fact,  and  said,  “I  see  they  do.  but  I  can't.” 
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Pi!«tItattto»!S  SiUmisinj. 


Two  are  Company— Three  are  None. 


IF  YOU  ARE  RUINED  « 

iu  health  from  any  cause,  especially  from  the  use  of 
any  of  the  thousand  nostrums  that  promise  so  large¬ 
ly,  with  long  tlrtici  -us  testimonials,  have  no  fear. 
Resort  to  Hop  Bitters  at  once,  anti  tu  a  short  time  you 
will  have  the  most  robust  anil  blooming  health. 

bkigbt's  Disease.  Diabetes,  Ktoxev,  Liver  or  Urina¬ 
ry  Diseases. 

Have  no  fear  of  any  of  these  diseases  if  you  uso 
Hop  Bitters,  as  they  will  prevent  anti  cure  the  worst 
cases,  even  when  you  have  been  made  worse  by  some 
greatly  puffed  up,  pretended  cure. 


NOTABLE  and  SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS 


FROM  THE 


Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report 

OF  THE 

NEW-YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


346  AND  348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


BUSINESS  OK  1883.  PROGRESS  IN  1883. 

Received  iu  Premiums . §10,1)48,480.77  Increase  in  Income .  §1,710,704.87 

Received  in  Interest,  Rents,  etc.  2,712,863.89  Excesg  ()f  income  over  Expendi- 

Total  Income.  *  -  -  $13,661,350.66  tures .  4,559,834.78 

t,  . ,  ~  0u  Excess  of  Interest  over  Death- 

Paid  Death-claims .  2,208, 092,2° 


“  Endowments .  452,229.80 

“  Annuities,  Dividends  and 


surrender  values. 


losses .  449,771.00 

Increase  iu  Assets .  4,742,505.90 


8,984,008.31  increase  in  Divisible  Surplus 


Total  Paid  Policy-holders,  -  $6,699,390.40 

New  Policies  issued. . . . .  15.501 


( Company’s  4  per  cent.  Stand¬ 
ard)..... . . . . . 


53,072.38 


New  Insurance  written . 52,785,504.00  Increase  iu  Tontine  Surplus  (Com- 


COND1TION  JAN.  1,  1884. 

Clash  Assets,  -  $55,542 


♦Divisible  Surplus  (Company's  4 

percent.  Standard) .  5,002,514.17 

•TTontine  Surplus  (Company’s  4 
per  cent.  Standard) . .  2,236,096.04 

Total  Surplus  at  4  per  cent,  $7,238,610.21 
Surplus  by  State  Standard  (esti¬ 
mated)  . 10,800,000.00 

Policies  in  Force.. .  09,227 


i.  1,  1884.  pany’s 4  per  cent.  Standard)....  144,723.88 

-  $55,5421902.72  Amount  paid  on  Matured  Ton- 

- - tines .  972,215.12 

any's  4  Amount  added  to  Tontine  Fund..  1,116,939.00 

iiv’s  4  ’  ~  Increase  in  Policies  issued  (over 

.......  2,236,090.04  1882) .  3,383 

- Increase  iu  new  insurance  (over 

it,  $7,238,610.21  1882) .  11,410,044.00 

[  (esti-  Increase  iu  policies  in  force  (over 

.  10,300,000.00  1882) .  9,077 


69,227  Increase  in  insurance  in  force 


Insurance  in  Force . §198,746,043.00  |  (over  1882) .  27,330,946.00 

*  Exclusive  or  the  amount  specially  reserved  as  a  contingent  liability  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund. 
tOver  and  above  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class. 


The  New-York  Life  has  now  perfected  a  policy  called  the 

NON-FORFEITING  LIMITED-TONTINE  POLICY, 

which  combines  the  non-forfeiture  featuies  originated  by  this  Company  in  1860,  with 
the  valuable  options  and  benefits  of  the  “Tontine  Investment  Policy.”  This 
policy  marks  the  latest  advance  in  life  insurance.  By  a  combination 
of  non-forfeiture  and  Tontine  privileges  it  obviates  the  objections  heretofore  made 
against  both  the  ordinary  policy  and  the  ordinary  Tontine,  and  it  is  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  as  (1)  the  safest  life  policy  Issued,  as  regards  liability  to  lapse  ;  (2) 
the  most  desirable,  as  regards  character  of  privileges  and  benefits;  and  (3)  one 
of  the  most  profitable,  as  regards  cash  returns. 

MORRIS  IR\\KLI\\  President, 

WILLIAM  H.  in: i; Its.  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 
HENRY  TUCK,  Second  Vice-President. 

THEODORE  M.  B4NTA,  Caoliler. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  AgencIeM. 

HENRY  TUCK.  M.  D„  >  Kxan.In,.rs 

A.  HUNTINGTON.  M.  D.,  i Ulcul  Examiners, 


SIBLEY’S  TESTED  SEEDS, 

I^For  all  Climates,  |  For  all  So ils.^J  All  Plants. 

EVERY  SACK  TESTED  FOR  VITALITY.  A IX  TESTED  IN  GARDENS  FOR  PURITY  AND  VALUE. 
'•CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  EIST  of  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

eaSSMJS-WiS'cffifc”  HIRAM.  SIBLEY  &  00,BoclBter,SXaill  ChltwE 


WE  OFFER  IN 


Root  Crop  Seeds. 

Mangel  Wurzel  and  Sugar  Beets. 


IVr  III,  a  Ills. 

HendPrsnu's  Colossal  Long  Red,  uuo.  $2  SO 

Xorbltou  Giant  Long  Red,  cue.  2  00 

Long  Red.  85c.  1  50 

Golden  TnnkBVd,  {see  illustration!  tSOe.  3  50 

Yellow  Ovoid.  00c.  2  00 

Henderson's  Champion  Yellow  Globe,  80c.  2  50 

Ren  Globe.  S5o.  1  50 

Lane  s  Imperial  Sugar  Beet,  50c.  2  00 

»'  lute  Sugar.  ffic.  l  50 

Yilmorln's  Improved  White  Sugar,  60c.  2  5U 

CARROT. 

Danvers,  75c.  3  00 

Improved  Long  Orange,  75c.  8  00 

Large  White  Belgian,  65c.  S  00 

1  eIlow  Belgian,  65c.  3  00 

TURNIP. 

unproved  American  Ruta  Baga,  40e.  I  75 

■Red  Top  Strap  Leaved,  .I0c.  1  75 

Yellow  Aberdeen,  .)Uc.  1  75 

Yellow  Globe,  sic.  2  00 

Yellow  Stone,  80c.  2  00 

At  above  low  rales,  purchaser  pays  J\.r- 
prew  charges;  tee  trill havener,  snttl  by 
mail ,  if  pus  fay e  is  added  to  above  price* 
ai  the  raid  of  1 6  eer*t»  per  pou  n  d. 

Peter  Henderson's  revised  essay  on 
"ROOT  CROPS  FOR  FARM  STOCK,  ’  con- 
taining-fuli  instructions  for  culture  and  winter 
preservation,  will  be  sentfree  to  all  purchasers  | 
from  this  advertisement.  To  others,  on  receipt 
of  20  cents.  Remittances  should  be  made  by 
Bank  Draft,  Post  OfHce  Order  or  Registered 
Letter. 

Catalogue  ofSeeds  and  Plants  mailed  free 
On  application. 

>  pA  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St., 

X  UU.,  NEW  YORK. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  19,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Libra  Jongress  at  Washington.] 


and  tender  growth;  frost  came  on  suddenly 
and  late,  freezing  the  sap  in  the  tender 
branches.  Tbe  result  was  that  when  Spring 
came  the  young  orchards  of  both  apples  and 
pears  were  found  cut  down,  some  below, 
though  many  just  above,  the  graft:  and  in 
the  three  years  that  have  followed  since  that 
time,  the  trees  have  not  grown  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  size,  or  large  enough  to  give  us  auy  fruit 
for  market.  Yet  we  still  believe  pears  can  be 
grown  successfully  here,  as  there  are  old  trees 
growing  in  cultivated  gard  •»  in  Montreal, 
which  are  laden  with  fruit  every  year — Bart- 
letts,  Bon  Chretien,  Sekels,  and  many  others. 
But  in  cold  sections,  as  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  best  to  go 
slow,  and  not  to  push  the  growth  too  much 
while  the  trees  are  young.  Even  the  apple 
trees  of  those  varieties  we  call  “iron-clad," 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  pear  trees,  for 
that  Spring  we  bad  set  out  nearly  a  thousand 
trees  from  a  Rochester  firm. 

The  duty  and  expressage  go  by  weight  here, 
and  our  packages  cost  us  nearly  $50,  while 


his  own  orchard,  in  this  Province,  not  so  shel¬ 
tered  as  our  own  Little  valley,  the  Flemish 
Beauty  bears  well,  his  loaded  trees  and  flue 
finit  bearing  evidence  that  pears  can  be 
grown  in  this  cold  north.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  in  order  to  succeed  it  is  best  to  “go 
slow,”  not  to  encourage  too  much  growth,  and 
to  endeavor  to  have  all  young  wood  well 
ripened  before  severe  frost. 

Prov.  Quebec,  Can.  annie  l.  jack. 


and  in  the  woods  I  have  seen  places  that 
would  turn  horses  and  cattle,  and  with  culti¬ 
vation  1  believe  it  could  be  made  one  of  our 
best  hedge  shrubs. 

Rice  Co.,  Minn.  o.  e.  d. 


A  ‘  PEAR  WALL 


OTH  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  a 
hint  to  those  residing  in  the 
“cold  north,"  we  give,  at 
Fig.  114,  an  illustration  of  a 
“  pear-wall,"  re-engraved 
from  the  (Loudon)  Garden-, 
ere1  Chronicle.  The  scene 
depicted  is  in  a  Kentish  or¬ 
chard,  which  is 


xaxmn 


SPRING  DWINDLING. 


ADDING  TO  MR.  BEECHER’S  LIST. 

In  a  late  Rural,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  commended  the  Primate  as  one  of  the 
very  best  early  apples,  and  as  an  invitation 
was  also  given  to  others  to  add  to  it  their 
choice  until  a  selection  of  the  best  shall  be 
completed,  here  are  some  others  that  ought  to 
be  in  every  orchard.  First  comes  what  was 
called  the  Rusty  Coat  in  Kentucky.  GO  yeare 
ago;  now  called  Prior’s  Red.  Sixty  years  ago 
we  had  very  few  varieties.  I  l-ecollect  that  in 
a  large  orchard  planted  bv  my  father  three 


prof.  a.  j.  cook. 

The  attentive  readers  of  our  bee-journals 
have  often  seen  the  remark  that  wintering 
bees,  difficult  as  it  often  is,  is  not  half  as  haz¬ 
ardous  as  "springing  them.”  As  the  writer 
in  all  the  years  of  his  experience  wnth  bees 
has  never  lost  a  colony  by  “spring  dwind¬ 
ling.”  he  feels  as  though  he  were  competent 
to  advise  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  successful  spring  manage¬ 
ment  depends  largely  on  care  in  wintering. 
If  the  bees  were  strong  in  Autumn,  went  into 


inclosed  by 
a  sllb8tautial  brick  wall, 
oj  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 

^  higb'  gainst  which  are 

(  CH  \  trained  about  105  pear  trees, 

^  Y  principally  in  oblique  cor- 

b  dons,  though  a  cousiderablo 

number  are  trained  vertic¬ 
ally.  The  varieties  are  principally  Windsor, 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurrt* 

Hardy,  Beurre  C’lairgeau,  rp  -  -  - 

Beurrtf  Bachelier,  Beurre  /- 
Diel,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beur-  if^  ~ 
re Goubalt,  Beurre Gapiau-  ", 

mout,  Beurre  Berckmaus, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Doyen-  ^  k‘ • 

ue  du  Comice,  Durandeau, 

Hansel's  Bergamotte,  Ber- 
gamotbe  d'Esperen,  Baron 
de  Mel  to,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines,  St.  Michel  Archange, 

Knight’s  Monarch,  Duch- 
essed’Angouleine,  and  Pit- 
mastou  Duchess. 

Whenever  peaches  are  ist-yy ; 

grown  out-of-doors  iu  Eng- 
laud,  even  in  the  southern 
counties,  they  will  not 
ripen  unless  trained 
against  a  w-all  with  a  pjg' 

southern,  southeastern,  or 
southwestern  exposure,  so 
that  peaches  are  frequent  -  *  • 

but  the  training  of  pears 
iu  this  fasliion  is,  even  iu 
England,  a  curiosity. 


PEARS  AND  APPLES 
IN  CANADA. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  to  the 

Rural  living  in  Vermont 
asks  me  to  give  our  expe¬ 
rience  w  ith  pears.  As  the 
Rural  always  encourages 
us  to  tell  our  failures  as 
well  as  our  successes,  I 


Pare  cniuea  by  rhe  raw 

J  summer  stands,  they  should 

warmly  covered,  and  on 
raw,  windy  days,  discour¬ 
aged  from  flying  by  shad¬ 
ing  the  entrance  or  the  entire  hive.  Even  clos¬ 
ing  the  entrance  on  ;sueh  days  may  not  be 
amiss,  especially  if  the  weather  is  not  warm 
enough  to  excite  them  to  uueasiness. 

The  second  point  to  observe  is  the  use  of  a 
division  board  to  crowd  the  bees  on  to  just  as 
few  frames  as  they  will  cover  Some  of  our 
large  bee-keepers  ridicule  this  limiting  of  the 
space  iu  the  brood-chamber,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  number  wffio  eau  boast  of  wintering 
their  bees  successfully.  Reason  suggests  chat 
crowding  the  brood-e  ha  tuber  with  bees  wall 
secure  the  warmth  so  esseutial  to  rapid  breed¬ 
ing,  on  which  everything  depends.  How  can 
a  few  bees  keep  an  entire  hive  w'arui,  and  still 
furnish  heat  for  the  rearing  of  brood?  But 
reason  stands  uot  alone,  for  oft-repeated  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  it  pays  to  limit  the 


A  PEAR -WALL 


Re-etigraved  from  the  Gardener 


Chronicle, 


varieties  constituted  the  list  of  winter  fruit,  viz. , 
Newtown  Pippiu,  Jeuuettiug  and  the  Rusty 
Coat;  and  if  we  could  have  Rawle’s  Janet  now 
as  it  was  then,  (  should  place  it  near  the  top  of 
the  list:  but  it  seems  to  have  degenerated  in 
quality,  while  the  Newtow  n  Pippin  is  still  a 
popular  variety.  The  Rome  Beauty,  too,  is  a 
pleasant  eatiug  apple;  season,  December  to 
May*  N.  A.  RANKIN. 

Warren  Co.,  Ill, 

[Mr.  Beecher’s  idea  was  to  mention  fruits 
excelling  others  for  special  purposes. — Eds.] 


THE  WILD  CRAB  APPLE  AS  A  HEDGE  PLANT. 

Has  any  one  ever  tried  the  wild  crab  apple 
fora  hedge?  It  will  uot  spread  from  the  roots, 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  auy  farming  country. 


A’PRIt  4i 


2S©  THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


brood-chamber  iu  Springs  I  would  no  more 
think  of  giving  my  bees  the  whole  hive  in 
Spring  thau  of  making  all  out-of-doors  the 
stable  for  a  pet  Jersey  in  Winter. 

In  the  third  place,  I  urge  the  practice  of 
stimulating  by  feediuga  little  each  day.  This 
makes  the  bees  more  active,  and  stim 
ulates  the  queen  to  more  rapid  laying,  and 
the  bees  to  accelerated  brood  rearing.  L 
have  also  experimented  largely  in  this  matter, 
and  always  with  results  which  raised  my  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  practice.  If  the  bees  have 
plenty  of  food,  a  half  to  a  pound  daily  is 
enough  to  feed.  1  have  the  feeders  iu  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive,  just  above  the  brood 
nest,  and  so  covered  that  no  bee  can  get  out 
as  I  feed,  nor  can  any  heat  escape  Itecause  of 
the  feeder.  I  prefer  to  feet  at  night  fall,  as 
there  is  then  no  danger  of  inducing  robbing  ,  > 
In  feeding,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  hooey 
should  uot  be  spilt  or  placed  where  any  bees 
other  than  those  fed  can  get  at  it,  otherwise 
robbing  is  apt  to  occur. 


farm  Canwmj. 


A  CORN-MARKER. 


Here  are  directions  for  making  a  corn- 
marker  that  gets  around  stumps  easily  and 
makes  four  marks  at  the  same  time: 

Make  the  runners  of  oak  plank  three  or  four 
feet  long  and  12  or  14  inches  wide.  Round  up 
the  front  ends  like  those  of  a  sled.  Put  a 
roller  between  the  inside  runners,  into  which 
fasten  the  tongue.  Bore  a  hole  through  the 
front  end  of  each  inside  runner  with  a  two- 
inch  augur,  aud  make  the  roller  to  fit  the  holes 
loosely.  Make  two  square  mortises  through 
each  runner,  two  by  two  inches,  and  two  inches 
from  the  top  for  the  teuous  of  the  cross¬ 
pieces.  Make  the  cross-pieces  of  two  by  four- 
inch  oak  scantling  long  euough  to  put  the  ruD- 
ners  three  feet  eight,  inches  apart  from  center 
to  center,  or  more  if  you  wish.  Make  tenonsou 
both  ends  of  the  two  cross-pieces  for  the  middle 


Corn  Marker.  Fig.  115.  * 


runners,  two  by  two  iuehesandsix  inches  long, 
lettiug  them  project  four  inches  outside  of 
middle  ruuners,  so  that  the  outside  cross-pieces 
may  be  fastened  to  them.  Make  tenons  on 
one  end  of  each  of  the  four  outside  cross 
pieces,  two  by  two  inches  and  two  inches  long. 
Fasten  the  tenons  iu  the  mortises  by  putting 
pins  in  from  the  top  of  the  ruuners. 

Put  a  brace  from  the  front  end  of  each  out¬ 
side  runner  to  the  back  cross-piece,  also  brace 
the  tongue.  The  braces  may  be  of  one  by 
three-inch  tough  oak  A  piece  of  the  same 
stuff  should  also  bo  put  on  the  middle  and 
nailed  to  the  back  cross-piece  and  bolted  to  the 
front  one,  projecting  on  to  the  tongue  about 
six  inches  (but  not  fastened  to  it)  to  prevent  it 
from  tipping  forward.  Fasten  the  outside 
runners  on  by  putting  an  iron  rod  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick  (or  bolts,  if  preferred)  through 
the  cross-pioces,  about  two  inches  from  the 
end,  aud  through  the  projecting  tenon  from 
the  middle  cross-pieces. 

In  going  to  or  from  the  field  the  outside  run¬ 
ners  are  folded  above  the  inside  ones  in  the 
shajie  of  the  letter  A.  In  passing  a  stump 
raise  the  runner  next  to  it  over  the  middle, 
where  it  remains  until  put  down.  At  theends 
of  the  field  also  raise  up  the  runner  that  is 
next  to  the  fence,  thus  getting  close  to  the 
latter,  and  the  other  outside  runner  being 
down,  the  marker  can  be  easily  turned.  The 
outside  ruuners  being  fastened  to  the  inside 
ones  with  a  joint,  each  runuer  can  play  up 
and  down  by  itself;  therefore  each  is  on  the 
ground  all  the  time,  no  matter  how  uneven  itis. 

A  gauge  may  be  made  of  a  small  stick  nine 
feet  two  inches  long,  with  a  small  rope  about 
two  feet  long  on  one  end  to  drag  in  the  last 
mark  that  has  been  made,  and  the  other  end 
fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  marker  to  a 
staple,  like  a  hook  and  eye,  so  chat  it  can  be 
turned  from  side  to  side  as  the  marker  turns 
at  the  ends  of  the  field.  Put  two  pins  in  each 
outside  runner  far  enough  apart  to  let  the 
gauge  rest  between  them,  to  keep  it  from  work¬ 
ing  forward  or  backward,  and  let  them  stick 
up  about  six  inches  to  keep  the  gauge  from 
getting  out  when  the  ground  is  uneven. 

If  the  runners  are  put  farther  apart,  the 
gauge  must  be  proportionately  longer,  as  it 
should  always  be  as  long  as  the  width  of  2 % 
spaces.  M-  E-  D- 

Wauseon,  Ohio. 

-  «  »  ♦  - 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  ENSILAGE. 

In  the  Rural  of  March  22,  Mr.  Goodman 
tells  us  what  he  thinks  about  ensilage— I  say 


thinks ,  because  1  do  not  gather, from  his  arti¬ 
cle,  that  he  has  had  any  personal  experience 
in  the  matter.  I  will  here  ta  ke  up  a  few  state 
meats  made  by  him,  and  give  the  result  of 
my  experience  on  each  pomt: 

1st.  "For  the  butter-  maker,  ensilaged  food 
eau  he  of  but  little  value,”  says  be.  Prepared 
as  1  have  prepared  it,  a  ration  composed  half 
of  ensilage  and  half  of  hay.  has  added  to  the 
yield  ol  milk  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  yield 
from  a  full  ration  of  hay,  the  same  amount  of 
grain  having  been  fed  iu  each  case. 

2d.  That  butter  can  be  made  and  cattle 
raised  without  ensilage  or  roots,  proves  noth¬ 
ing  against  ensilage  or  roots,  and  the  man  who 
takes  no  interest  in  either,  does  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  progressive  farmers,  and  will  not 
"bother”  about  "silos  or  eusilage.” 

3d.  The  progressive  farmer  is  not  the  man 
who  sells  his  hay  at  any  price,  except  iu  rare 
instances,  but  is  the  man  who  uses  his  ensi 
lage  or  roots  iu  connection  with  his  hay,  to 
keep  more  stock,  to  make  more  manure,  to 
raise  larger  crops  aud  make  more  money. 
Doubts  will  uot  change  the  facts,  and  doubts 
have  existed  from  a  very  early  date,  and  as 
no  two  fields  would  be  likely  to  yield  the  same 
weight  of  eusilage,  so  no  two  writers  would 
exactly  agree  in  the  item  of  weight;  but  that 
ten  tons  can  be  safely  relied  upon  from  good 
land  l  kuow,  and  do  uot  doubt  that  15  to  21) 
tons  are  sometimes  grown.  I  also  kuow.from  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  that  it  costs  no  more  to  handle 
the  corn  from  the  field  to  the  silo,  including 
cutting  in  both  places,  than  it  does  to  cut  and 
stock,  take  down  aud  bind  it  in  bundles  suit¬ 
able  to  handle,  and  draw  it  into,  aud  mow  in 
the  barn  in  a  dry  state. 

4th.  Mr.  Goodman  would  have  us  believe 
that  using  ensilage  is  a  lawful  way  of  water¬ 
ing  the  milk,  and  he  refers  to  it,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  article,  as  "wet  stuff.”  1 
have  never  had  ensilage  that  could  be  called 
wet.  That  it  is  moist  is  true,  but  this  is  such 
a  palatable  state  that  the  stock  will  eat  it  iu 
preference  to  the  best  of  bay,  and  1  know, 
from  experience  and  observation,  that  when 
fed  on  this,  cows  do  not  require  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  they  need  when  fed  extensively 
on  dry  fodder,  and  therefore  do  not  really  take 
into  the  stomach  as  much  fluid  as  when  fed  on 
the  latter,  so  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of 
watering  milk  through  thismedium ^  I  know, 
also,  that  we  have  been  making  butter  from 
half  rations  of  ensilage  all  Winter,  aud  get¬ 
ting  for  it  from  the  grocers  from  five  to  eight 
cents  above  the  price  of  ordinary  winter  butter. 

5th.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  G.  in  the 
opinion  that  "the  subject  will  bear  a  good 
deal  more  investigation,”  and  particularly  by 
those  who  speak  from  hearsay  aud  not  from 
experience;  and  the  more  they  investigate  the 
more  will  they  become  convinced  that,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  the  Rural  of  March 
29  th,  "Ensilage  has  come  to  stay.” 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  w.  T. 

- -  ♦  »  - 

A  HANDY  HOME-MADE  CLOVER- 
SEEDER. 


Having  discovered  numerous  objections  to 
the  clover  seeders  now  in  the  market,  I  have 
devised  one  which  weighs  less  than  four 
pounds,  and  the  woodwork  of  which  any  in¬ 
telligent  man  can  put  together,  while  the  tin- 
work  will  cost  only  about  a  dollar.  As  shown 
at  Fig.  117,  it  consists  of  a  plain  board,  wide 


at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  The  wido 
end  is  curved  to  fit  the  front  of  the  person 
using  the  machine.  On  the  top  of  the  wide 
end  is  a  large  wheel  with  a  handle,  nudiu 
front  of  that  is  a  six-quart  eau  to  hold  the 
seed.  At  the  narrow  end  of  the  board  is  a 
small  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  a  string  or 
band  from  the  large  wheel,  aud  as  it,  whirls 
round  it  turns  a  shaft  connected  w  ith  a  cup, 
into  which  the  seed  flows  down  from  the  pail 
through  a  tube.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  are 
four  arms,  which  scatter  the  seed  abroad,  as 
shown,  when  the  cup  is  twirled  round  by  the 
shaft  rotated  by  the  small  wheel,  which  is  iu 
turn  moved  by  the  luige  wheel  rotated  by 
the  hand  of  the  sower.  The  whole  is  held  in 
place  by  a  string  from  the  top  of  the  pail 
round  the  neck  of  the  sower.  The  device  is 
not  patented,  so  that  any  reader  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  can  make  one  without  fear  of  annoyance 
from  "royalty  sharks”. 

Towanda,  Pa.  #•  w- 


UTILIZING  A  MUCK  BED. 

I  had  a  bed  of  muck  underlaid  with  sliell- 
murl.  The  muck  was  eight  feet  deep,  and 
under  it  w’ere  two  feet  of  shell  inarl,  which 
analysis  showed  contained  80  per  ceut.  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  I  could  not  drain  the  lot  by  a 
ditch  without  going  ten  feet  deep  through 
slate  for  a  length  of  ten  rods.  Even  then  the 
water  would  be  discharged  where  it  would  be 
of  no  value  for  irrigating  my  land.  1  found, 
however,  that  the  place  could  bo  drained  by 
syphon.  The  water  could  be  drained  through 
a  two-inch  lead  pipe,  aud  at  a  distance  of  38 
rods  it  could  be  utilized  to  irrigate  about  ten 
acreS  of  meadow.  During  the  dry  season  1 
draw  the  water  down,  and  m  August.aud  Sep- 
tember  we  go  iu  with  teams  and  take  out  from 
20  to  50  cords  of  muek  a  day  as  loug  as  we 
choose.  The  stuff  thou  is  as  dry  as  a  sand 
hank;  the  wheels  do  not  cut  into  it,  and  the 
team  can  haul  a  full  load  of  muck  or  marl, 
which  proves  to  be  of  great  value  applied 
directly  to  dry  laud  or  composted  with  man¬ 
ure  from  the  horse  or  cow  stables  or  from  the 
sheep  or  pig  pens,  aud  1  find  it  au  excellent 
application  for  all  crops.  Each  load  taken 
from  the  bed  enlarges  my  reservoir  for  water, 
aud  several  acres  are  greatly  improved  by  the 
flow  during  the  warm,  dry  season.  I  start  the 
water  with  a  pump  on  the  end  of  the  discharge 
pipe  aud  regulate  the  flow  by  means  of  a  faucet. 
For  strawberry  culture  or  special  vegetable 
gardening,  this  water  would  be  of  great  value. 

Braintree,  Vt.  l.  H.  s. 


£l)f|30ultn)  J)arfo. 


A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


My  hen-house,  shown  at  Fig.  118,  is  12x20 
feet,  12  feet  high  in  front  and  six  feet  in  the 
rear.  The  roosts  are  made  of  slat-work  in 
sections,  pivoted  at  one  end  and  capable  of 
being  raised  or  lowered  atthe  other.  Eighteen 
inches  underneath  the  roosts  is  a  board  plat¬ 
form  with  the  same  incline  as  the  roosts,  to 
catch  the  droppings,  which  are  scraped  down 
into  a  passage-way  in  the  rear  aud  shoveled  up. 


A  Poultry  House.  Fig.  US. 


Underneath  the  passage-way  are  the  nests,  as 
shown.  By  this  plan  nearly  the  whole  floor 
(solid  ground)  can  lie  kept  clean  for  feeding. 
The  entire  house  is  surrounded  witli  a  picket 
fence  12  feet  high,  inclosing  a  space  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  water.  From  50  to  75  hens  are  kept 
iu  here  at  times  when  I  do  not  wish  them  to 
run  at  large. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  T.  s.  s. 

- - - 

BREEDS  OF  POULTRY:  THEIR  CHAR¬ 
ACTERISTICS. 


Having  been  invited  by  the  Rural  to  write 
about  the  points  I  “like  and  dou’t  like  in  the 
various  breeds  of  poultry  I  bare  tried,"  I  shall 
endeavor,  in  wbat  I  may  say,  to  place  before 
Rural  readers  the  results  of  my  extensive 
experience  and  observation,  iu  a  way  entirely 
free  from  the  different  prejudices  and  fashion¬ 
able  whims  common  in  poultry  literature,  as 
well  as  from  the  erroneous  notions  popular 
among  fanciers. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  breeding  of  the 
various  breeds,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
had  scarcely  been  thought  of.  The  species 
Gallus  Bankivu  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
sport  out  into  various  oddities.  This  has  been 
noticed  from  time  immemorial,  aud  has  been 
mentioned  by  ancieut  writer*.  Still,  little  was 
done  by  selecting  aud  perpetuating  auy  of 
those  peculiarities,  compared  with  what  might 
have  been  done  in  former  days,  and  what  has 
been  done  more  recently.  In  most  old  barn¬ 
yards  there  were  poultry  that  had  indications 
of  top-knots,  crests,  slight  leg  feathering, 
and  spangles  of  various  colors,  while  others 
had  solid  colors  of  some  kiud,  or  an  extra  toe, 
short  or  long  legs,  ruffled  feathers,  rose  er 
single  combs,  etc.  In  different  localities  people 
selected  fowls  having  some  one  or  more  of 
these  oddities,  and  bred  them  together,  and 
thus  varieties  or  breeds  began  to  be  developed 
aud,  to  a  certain  extent,  established.  Still,  it 
was  uot  till  within  the  last  40  or  50  yeurs  that 
anything  like  uniformity  in  a  breed  was  main¬ 
tained,  Among  the  first  distinct  breeds  were 
the  Gray  Dorkings,  Bolton  Grays,  Bolton  Bays, 
Creoles,  Mooneys,  Cuckoo  fowls,  etc.  Most 
of  these  have  been  bred  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  in  regard  to  beauty  of  plumage, 


aud  are  now  called  by  other  names.  Every 
breed  of  fowls  has  Us  own  peculiarities,  or, 
whenever  a  change  of  color  aud  I’ortu  is  pro¬ 
duced,  new  characteristics  arc  developed  that 
arc  more  peculiar  to  that  breed  than  to  any 
other,  and  hence  arise  the  likes  aud  dislikes  to 
this  or  that  breed,  or  variety. 

The  first,  distinct  breed  I  can  remember  was 
the  Gray  Dorking.  This  is  not  now  recog¬ 
nized  iu  the  American  Standard  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  and  the  fowls  are  mostly  called  colored 
Dorkings,  which  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  early 
colored  Dorkings  were  sploshed  or  spotted. 
From  the  Gray  Dorkings  came  tho  Silver  Gray 
Dorkings,  which  are  simply  lighter- colored 
birds,  with  fiue,  mottled  backs  of  a  gray,  sil¬ 
very  color.  They  are  deep-chested,  square- 
bodiccl  birds,  fine  table  fowls,  good  sitters  aud 
mothers,  but  rather  tender  when  chicks,  from 
the  time  they  are  three  weeks  old  till  half- 
grown;  after  that,  they  are  quite  as  hardy  as 
most  other  fowls,  and  will  live  and  lay  well 
till  eight  or  nine  years  old,  some  liviug  still 
longer.  They  are  especially  farmers'  fowls, 
not  bearing  confinement  well,  hut  delighting 
iu  foraging  and  roaming  about.  They  are, 
however,  strongly  attached  to  their  homes, 
aud  are  quick  observers,  their  keenness  in  this 
line  bordering  on  intelligence.  They  ure  also 
very  pleasing  fowls  to  look  at.  These  are  the 
traits  I  like;  the  ones  I  don't  like  are,  that 
they  require  plenty  of  room :  the  cocks  are 
much  addicted  to  fighting  if  not  separated, 
and  the  bens  require  a  warm  house  in  Winter 
if  eggs  are  wanted :  but,  iu  spite  of  all  these 
drawbacks,  they  are  very  serviceable  fowls. 

The  Spanish  were  also  an  early  established 
breed.  The  white-faced  black  fowls  still  hold 
their  place,  just  as  when  first  introduced. 
*i'hey  lay  very  large,  white  eggs,  aud  in  great 
numbers;  but  do  uot  winter  well  in  the  North, 
except  iu  warmly  built  houses.  They  also  re¬ 
quire  good  feeding  and  a  fair  range.  Under 
such  conditions  they  arc  among  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  and  most  profitable  fowls;  but  they  are 
subject  to  loose  feathering  in  Summer  and 
sometimes  suffer  from  nakedness  in  the  Fall, 
and  are  rather  indifferent  table  fowls. 

The  Bolton  Grays.  Bolton  Bays  and  Creole 
fowls  are  now  absorbed  in  the  Uamburgs. 
These  are  rather  smali  birds  and  great  layers 
of  rather  small  eggs.  There  a  re  six  varieties 
— Golden  ami  Silver-Penciled,  Golden  and 
Silver-Spangled,  Black,  and  White.  They  are 
very  sprightly  birds,  of  bold  carriage,  aud 
beautiful  plumage.  They  will  bear  moderate 
confinement,  and  when  well  fed  they  ure  con¬ 
tented.  The  Hamburgs  have  all  very  rich 
plumage,  and  ure  a  great  ornament  to  a  park 
or  lawn.  It  is  singular  that  they  are  not  more 
fashionable;  the  principal  reasons  for  their 
lack  of  popularity  are,  perhaps,  that  their  eggs 
are  small  aud  that  the  birds  are  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  become  sick  if  many  are  kept  to¬ 
gether. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  henry  hales. 


A  CURE  FOR  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

I  have  had  this  disease  twice  introduced 
into  my  flock  by  the  purchase  of  diseased 
chickens,  and  each  time  I  lost  from  80  to  100 
fowls.  On  each  occasion,  however,  its  ravages 
were  entirely  stopped  iu  the  course  of  four  or 
five  days,  by  feeding  mixed  feed  seasoned 
with  fresh  lime  and  salt  as  strongly  as  the 
birds  could  be  induced  to  eat  it,  the  mixture 
being  thoroughly  wet.  Halt  and  lime  I  find 
beneficial  to  chickens  at  all  times. 

Excelsior,  Minn.  P.  M.  G. 


fit  lit  Crops. 


experiment  (Grounds  of  the  $uval 

U*ur-Uorker. 

POTATO  TESTS  CONTINUED. 


Vermont  Champion.  Test  54  V.  This 
test  was  made  iu  light  sandy  soil,  the  con¬ 
ditions  being  the  same  as  in  the  other  tests 
made  in  this  field,  viz.:  level  culture,  potato 
chemical  fertilizer  (000  pounds  to  the  acre); 
pieces  (two  eyes  each)  placed  one  foot  apart  iu 
trenches  (spade-wide)  three  feet  apart.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  202.38  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Eaten  Nov.  15,  it  was  judged  to  be 
flaky  and  dry.  This  is  uu  intermediate 
potato,  very  smooth,  with  white  flesh  and 
eyes  on  the  surface.  The  yield  of  large  aud 
small  potatoes  was  at  the  rate  of  119,004  to  the 
acre,  showing  a  small  average  size.  Our  cut, 
(Fig.  119)  shows  what  seemed  to  lie  the  charac¬ 
teristic  shape,  while  it  is  rather  larger  thau  the 
average  size.  The  drought,  no  doubt,  caused 
the  vines  to  die  curlier  than  they  would  have 
done  In  better  and  more  retentive  soil.  This 
potato  is  prized  for  its  flue  quality  and  as 
keeping  better  t  han  most  other  varieties. 

North  Star.  Test  38  A.  Received  from 
Thomas  Archer,  Faulkland,  Canada,  aud  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  Ohio  and  Mammoth 
Pearl,  This  was  planted  in  a  retentive  clay 
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loam,  and  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  with  potato  chemical  fertilizer.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  730  50  bushels  to  the 
acre;  large  and  small  91,960  to  the  acre,  or 
6 1-8  to  the  hill;  tubers  close  together 
iu  the  hill.  Shape,  roundish -flattened;  large 
eyes,  buff  skin  splashed  with  purple.  The 
best  five  weighed  five  pounds.  There  was 
a  fair  proportion  of  splendid  tubers  in  this 
yield.  The  potato  is  uot  as  dry  as  might  be, 
still  the  quality  was  thought  to  be  very  good. 
Our  sketch  (Fig.  130)  gives  the  exact  outliue 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  formed. 

Lady’s  Finger.  Test  53  A.  Raised  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Mercer  reported 
last  week,  and  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  above  test  1.88  At.  This  is  an  old  variety, 
probably  unknown  to,  and  untried  by,  most  of 
our  readers.  It  is  noted  only  for  its  peculiar 
form,  which  varies  but  slightly.  As  will  be 
seen  by  our  excellent  cut  at  Fig.  121,  it  is  long, 
cylindrical,  tapering  at  either  end,  with  the 
eyes  so  set  as  to  give  a  surface  of  little  hills 
and  valleys  very  evenly  distributed.  The 
skin  is  a  buff-white,  the  flesh  yellowish  and 
inferior  in  quality.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  886.00  bushels  to  the  acre,  ihe  best  five 
weighed  but  one  pound  eight  ounces.  Of  large 
and  small  there  were  182,253  to  the  acre,  or 
13 r>j  to  the  hill,  showing  a  very  small  average. 

Our  potato  tests  of  1883  will  be  concluded  in 
our  next  report. 

Remarks. — We  have  hastened  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  reports  of  our  potato  tests  that 
Rukai,  readers  might  be  guided  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  tor  this  Spring.  The  fact  that 
certaiu  kinds  of  potatoes  yield  well  or  poorlv 
here,  is  no  positive  evidence  that  they  will  do 
the  same  iu  other  places.  Quality  also  varies 
with  climate,  soil  ami  situation.  Our  dupli¬ 
cate  experiments  hare  shown  that  the  same 


which  is  to  call  the  attention  of  vineyardists 
to  a  successful  mndificatiouof  this  plan,  which 
has  been  tried  here  for  several  years  with  such 
good  results  as  to  induce  those  who  have  tried 
it  to  extend  its  use  in  preference  to  any  other. 
This  Is  known  here  as  the  “two  long-arm  s]rs- 
teni,’’  and  consists  iu  the  trainiug  of  two 
instead  of  four  arms,  the  two  having  10  or  12 
buds  each,  and  branching  from  the  main  vine 


arms,  as  a  rule,  while  the  imperfect  and  infe¬ 
rior  clusters  are  generally  found  on  the  lower 
arms.  Probably  some  varieties  of  slow  and 
weak  growth  cannot  be  trained  in  this  way  iu 
consequence  of  lack  of  ripened  wood,  but  with 
me  Delaware,  Walter,  1  rentiss,  and  some  of 
still  less  strength,  have  responded  satisfac¬ 
torily;  while  such  strong  growers  as  Concord, 
Champion,  Hartford,  Duchess,  Agawam,  Sa- 


GOOSEBERRIES— ANY  SUPERIOR  NEW 
SORTS  ?  • 


This  berry  is  the  nicest  of  all  for  a  delicate 
appetite,  as  it  does  not  cloy.  It  n  capable  also 
of  being  cooked  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways 
than  any  other  cerry.  The  shrub  is  the  most 
hardy  of  all  except  the  whortleberry,  as  it 
grows  well  and  bears  abundantly  even  in  the 
poorest  soils.  I  have  proved  this  in  a  barren 
white  sand,  by  manuring  t  he  ground  moder¬ 
ately  with  well  littered  stable  manure,  and 
mulching  the  shrubs  thickly  with  coarse 
meadow  hay  or  straw.  This  mulching  has 
another  great  benefit,  as  1  have  found  it  a 
preventive  of  mildew,  and  also  rust  when  used 
on  heavier  soils. 

In  England  the  different  sorts  cultivated.are 
almost  innumerable.  What  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Aster  Red  and  Yoluuteer,  now 
called  the  Red  Warrington,  has  proved  the 
most  popular.  It  is  of  a  remarkably,  tine 
flavor,  and  keeps  well  till  late  in  the  season.  It 
has  a  widesp reading  bush  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  is  very  prolific.  Bushes  40  years  old  are 
now  shown  in  England.  The  Early  Sulphur  is 
a  good  kind,  ripens  before  the  Warringtpn, 
and  is  much  liked  on  that  account.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  flee  flavor,  and  we  should  call 
them  of  a  large  size,  though  in  England  they 
are  rated  as  only  medium. 

The  Smith  is  the  largest  American  berry  I 
have  yet  cultivated;  but  it  would  be  consider¬ 
ed  quite  small  iu  England,  and  reieeted  there 
on  that  account.  I  hear  of  an  improved  va¬ 
riety  or  two  lately  produced  in  Canada,  and  if 
the  quality  is  as  good  as  the  best  we  now 
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From  Nature.  Fig  119, 


at  or  near  the  upper  wire.  These  arms  are 
pat  over  and  around  the  upper  wire,  aud 
brought  down  to  the  lower  one,  to  which  they 
are  tied  tightly.  A  better  plan,  however,  is 
to  wind  the  whole  length  of  one  arm  around 
the  wire,  leaving  the  other  as  before  stated 
(gee  Fig.  116).  The  arm  running  horizontally 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  winds 


lem,  etc.,  have  given  an  over  abundance  of 
well-ripened  wood  for  the  long  arms. 
Clintondale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  v.  G. 


THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  ONCE  MORE, 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Parnell's  inquiry  in  the 
Rcr.-vL  of  February  23,  [  would  say,  certainly, 
from  my  experience,  the  Niagara  would  be  a 


potato  raised  in  light,  leachy  laud,  may  be  dry 
and  uiealy.  while  iu  moist  land  it  may  be 
pasty.  Nevertheless,  our  tests  should  furnish 
presumptive  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  to  the  more  marked  characteristics  of  the 
varieties  tested. 

We  have  enlarged  our  trial  grounds  for  the 
present  season,  and  shall  give  mure  time  and 
study  to  the  testing  of  new  seeds  and  plants 
than  ever  before.  Many  of  the  novelties  of 
France  aud  England,  as  well  as  of  this  country, 
have  been  ordered,  while  scores  of  friends, 
both  abroad  aud  at  borne,  have  entrusted  us 
with  the  trial  of  seeds  and  plants  not  yet 
offered  at  all. 

-  - 

THE  SNOW  FLAKE  POTATO. 

Of  all  the  varieties  I  have  tried  to  raise,  the 
Snow-flake  has  pro  veil  the  best.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Early  Rose,  it  has  yielded  as  many 
fair-sized  tubers,  free  from  rust  aud  as  early 
as  this  old  favorite.  It  keeps  well  all  the  year, 
aud  cooks  white  and  as  flue  as  flour,  besides 
oeing  excellent  iu  flavor.  1  pronounce  it 
faultless,  aud  shall  continue  to  grow  it  for  the 
table  so  long  as  it  thus  surpasses  all  others. 

Braintree,  Vt.  L.  h.  s, 

[It  does  not  yield  very  well  as  a  rule. — Eds.] 

THE  WHITE  PROBSTIER  OATS. 

Iu  a  recent  issue  the  P.ural  advises  farmers 
to  try  the  White  Probstier  Oats.  The  advice 
is  sound.  I  have  tried  many  kinds,  but  of 
them  all  so  far  nine  *has  done  so  well  as  the 
above-named  variety,  and  1  have  grown  this 
sort  continuously  on  the  same  form  for  12 


have,  and  the  size  increased  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter.  it  would  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand  among  us  Although 
our  Summer,  south  of  the  42 
degree,  is  hotter  and  drier 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the 
Dominion,  1  am  confident  that, 
it  well  mulched,  the  shrubs 
would  keep  healthy,  grow 
well,  and  produce  abundantly. 

The  English  cottagers,  with 
only  a  small  garden  to  culti¬ 
vate.  have  been  the  originators 
of  more  superior  sorts  of 
gooseberries  than  any  other 
class  there,  and  they  have 
grown  them  of  larger  size  and 
with  greater  success. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 

NEW  GARDEN  TREA¬ 
SURES. 

We  had  a  revelation  in  early 
peas  last  year.  I  bad  always 
considered  Carter’s  First  Crop 
as  first  in  this  locality,  but 
having  received  from  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rural  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Emerald  Gem  to 
test  in  this  climate,  we  sowed 
on  the  same  day — April  2 — the 
t  wo  above-mentioned  varie¬ 
ties,  with  others  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  use  later. 
The  Emerald  Gem  was  fully 


years  without  chauge  of  seed,  and  without  any 
apparent  degeneration  of  its  many  good  qual¬ 
ities.  It  is  my  candid  opiuiou  that  the  White 
Probstier  are  the  best  general  crop  oats  grown. 

Schoharie  Co  ,  N.  Y.  G.  c.  w. 


£\)c  IHitnjitriJ. 

THE  “TWO  LONG-ARM  SYSTEM’’  OF 
GRAPE  TRAINING. 


In  this  section  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  the 
plan  of  training  the  grape  most  in  use  is  the 
four-arm  system,  in  which  four  short  arms  are 


Grape  Trellis.  Fig.  116. 


trained  on  a  trellis,  the  first  two  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground  aud  the  other  two  about 
feet.  These  arms  usually  show  from  five 
to  seven  buds  each — five  are  enough,  but  seven 
may  be  left,  to  provide  against  accidents  to 
some  of  the  buds.  This  plan  is  so  well  known 
throughout  the  country  that  further  descrip¬ 
tion  would  be  superfluous  to  my  purpose, 


of  the  locality.  I  have  found  less  damage  I  capital  stock  upon  which  to  graft  feebler- 
done  to  vines  Trained  in  this  way  than  in  the  growing  vines,  for  a  more  healthy  orvigorous- 
ottier.  1  his  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  growing  vine  I  have  never  seen.  But  why  do 

injury  from  spring  gales,  often  so  destructive  we  want  to  use  it  for  that  purpose;  for  to  my 

in  many  localities.  taste,  and  that  of  many  others  to  whom  I  have 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  two  long-  shown  it.  the  Niagara  has  no  superior  amoug 
arm  system  are  these:  simplicity  and  ecou-  out-door  grapes,  many  preferring  it  to  the 
omy;  less  labor  iu  summer  pruning  or  pinch-  best  California  grapes.  My  vines,  planted  in 


LADY’S  FINGER  POTATO.  From  Nature.  Fig.  121. 


iug-back ;  greater  facility  of  cultivation,  as  1882,  have  produced  grapes  equal  in  size,  beauty 
the  summer  growth  ts  more  out  of  the  way;  and  quality  to  any  1  have  ever  seen  grown  tit 
aud  better  disposition  of  grapes  for  cutting,  Loekport.  From  my  experience  l  would  say, 
as  they  are  less  tangled  up  when  they  fuil  to  !  if  the  Niagara  is  a  humbug,  I  would  gladly 
receive  tile  necessary  straightening  out  at  the  [  be  humbugged  to  the  extent  of  10  or  12  acres, 
proper  time;  aud,  most  important  advantage 
of  all,  a  greater  yield  of  finer  grapes.  The 
reason  of  the  greater  aud  better  yield  need  uot 
be  told  here;  but  every  observant  grower  will 
admit  that  his  best  fruit  is  found  ou  the  upper 


Chester  Co.,  Pa.  j.  william  cox. 

[It  seems  to  us  quite  absurd  to  claim  that 
the  Niagara  bus  no  superiors  as  to  quality 
among  out-door  grapes.  We  can  not  think 
that  its  quality  will  average  better  than  that 
of  the  Concord.— Kp$,  J 


a  week  in  advance.  A  pea 
called  M  i  in  Crop  or  President  Garfield,  was 
remarkably  prolific,  but  I  never  saw  one 
equal  to  Latest  of  All.  It  really  was  the  first 
time  I  hud  seen  a  green,  tender,  juicy  pea  in 
September,  aud  I  can  confidently  say  that 
all  through  August,  until  September  5,  peas 
of  this  kind  were  picked  for  the  table. 
Vainly  I  begged.  “Oh  do  keep  them  for  seed.” 
They  were  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  aud 
we  enjoyed  them  iu  the  present  without  any 
regard  tor  the  future. 

A  few  seeds  of  one  of  Carter’s  new  Eschs- 
chultzia  were  also  given  me.  The  flowers 
were  of  a  crimson-pinkish  tint  instead  of  a 
golden-ye  low.  It  was  regarded  as  a  novelty 
b\  all  who  saw  it.  The  Chiuese  Primroses, 
Hoi  born  Gem,  were  said  to  be  blue,  but  I  fail 
to  see  any  color  but  the  palest  pinkish -pur pie. 
Not  all  mj  wishing  can  give  a  blue  shade  to 
oue  of  the  flow  ers.  The  cinerarias  are  very 
line,  quite  an  improvement  on  the  old  kinds, 
being  more  than  twice  the  size,  with  large, 
distinct  eyes.  Altogether  our  testing  of  seeds 
is  a  pleasure,  aud  iu  getting  new  varieties  one 
learns  liow  they  can  be  improved  by  dint  of 
honest,  intelligent  perseverance.  And  if  all 
who  have  gardens  would  study  the  catalogues, 
select  what  seems  best  suited  to  their  ueeds, 
aud  try  something  new  every  year,  they 
would  soon  learn  the  value  of  improved  sorts. 

Prov.  Quebec,  Can.  ANNIE  l.  jack. 

[We  have  already  reported  upon  the  Emer¬ 
ald  Gem  as  probably  the  earliest  pea  in  culti¬ 
vation.  1  he  Latest  of  All,  as  Mrs.  Jack  inti¬ 
mates,  is  a  very  desirable  late  pea.  Both  of 


these  peas  were  received  direct  from  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  Berks,  England.  We  are 
very  desirous  that  these  peas  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  American  gardens. — Eds  ] 


•^HigcfUrtitfaus. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Smiths  &  Powell.  An  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Holstein  cattle  for  January,  1884. 
This  finely  got  ten-up  catalogue  contains  174 
pages,  with  14  full-page  illustrations  of  noted 
bulls  and  cows  of  this  justly  popular  breed. 
It  contains  the  pedigree  and  record  of  363  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  very  extensive  herd  owned  by  this 
firm.  It  also  has  a  double-page  frontispiece, 
showing  five  cows  and  a  bull  of  the  famous 
Netherland  family.  There  is  a  list  of  22  head, 
their  entire  herd  of  milkers,  which  includes 
12  two-year-old  heifers,  which  averaged  in 
1881,  11,370  pounds  of  milk  each.  In  the  list 
are  nine  cows  with  a  record  of  over  50  pounds 
a  day,  four  of  which  yielded  over  70  pounds 
per  day.  Twenty-one  have  a  record  of  over 
1.000  pounds  in  one  mouth,  and  of  these,  four 
yielded  over  2,000  pounds.  Fifteen  have  a 
record  of  over  6,000  pounds,  and  four  of  these 
one  of  over,  10,500  .pounds  iu  six  consecutive 
months.  Nine  three-year-okl  heifers,  their 
entire  herd  in  1883,  gave  su  average  of  1 1  ,D45>g 
pounds  of  milk  —a  wonderful  record.  The 
butter  record  is  also  very  remarkable.  Nine 
cows,  four  years  old  and  over,  averaged  17 
11-32  pounds  in  one  week.  Eight  three-year- 
old  heifers,  all  in  the  herd  except  two,  aver¬ 
aged  13  pounds  1%  ouuces,  and  11  two-years- 
old  and  younger,  averaged  10tfj  pounds  weekly. 
We  advise  all  our  readers  who  have  an  eye  to 
the  beautiful  and  good  in  cattle,  to  send  to 
Smiths  &  Powell.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  this 
beautiful  catalogue  and  study  it  carefully;  it 
will  pay,  and  they  cannot  but  be  pleased  and 
profited  by  its  perusal,  whether  they  iuvest 
or  not. 

Zimmerman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Zimmer¬ 
man  Fruit  Drier,  aud  other  appliances  useful 
to  the  fruit  grower.  This  is  a  condensed  treat¬ 
ise  on  fruit  drying,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
perusual  of  every  one  already  engaged  in,  or 
thinking  of  going  into,  this  business,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  many  fruit-growers  could 
profitably  use  their  second-quality  fruit  to 
good  advantage  by  drying  it.  Send  for  this 
Catalogue,  telling  where  you  saw  this  notice. 


COLOR COMPETITON  AMONG  JERSEYS. 


In  claiming  for  the  Jersey  Cow,  Laura  of 
F,  10,571  (in  Rural  of  March  29)  “  a  natural 
skin  of  a  deeper  yellow  color  than  any  home- 
raised  or  imported  Jersey  cow  in  the  United 
States,”  and  in  challenging  competition  with 
all  on  this  point,  ‘‘  the  owner  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  animal  to  be  the  judge,”  aud  “the  losing 
party  to  forfeit  a  first-class  Herd  Record  J er- 
sey  heifer  calf,”  I  wish  to  state  that  if  Laura 
wins — which  we  expect  her  to  do — the 
calf  will  be  presented  to  the  Experiment 
Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The 
loser  in  that  case  will  win  the  honor  of  being 
the  bleeder  of  the  calf  so  presented.  Now 
iu  case  no  one  comes  forward  spon¬ 
taneously  to  test  this  matter;  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Rural  visits  nearly  all 
the  State  Fairs  annually,  and  can  see  all 
the  noted  Jerseys  at  each,  let  any  parties 
wishing  to  compete  show  their  Jerseys  to  him, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  winner  of  the 
calf  will  donate  it  as  above,  and  in  that  case 
the  Rural  representative  most  be  au  im¬ 
partial  judge;  aud,  Providence  permitting, 
Laura  of  F.  will  be  at  the  Virginia  State  Fair 
in  October,  1884,  ready  to  be  examined  by 
him.  She  will  be  tested  for  butter  th  is  Spring 
on  grass  alone,  as  we  prefer  to  test  her  in  this 
way  than  on  forcing  feed,  on  account  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  milk  fever,  of  which  her  dam  died. 

Exhibitors  of  Jerseys  at  any  State  or  county 
fair  who  may  wish  to  compete,  will  oblige 
by  giving  us  one  month’s  notice  prior  to  such 
fair,  and  stating  when  and  where  it  will  be 
held.  Rowe’s  Co-Operative  Stock  Farm. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


THE  ELMIRA  FARMERS’  CLUB  IS  DISAP¬ 
POINTED. 

An  exception  to  the  customary  good  luck 
of  the  Elmira  Farmei's’  Club  was  found  iu  its 
annual  implement  trial,  appointed  to  be  held 
on  April  9.  In  all  the  history  of  the  Club  it 
has  had  extremely  good  fortune  in  its  fairs, 
which,  without  an  important,  exception,  have 
fallen  upon  days  when  the  weather  was  good. 
This  run  of  good  fortune  had  led  many  mem-* 
bers  of  the  Club  to  expect  that  any  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  an  exhibition  of  machinery  or  for 
other  out-door  exercise,  would  be  propitious. 
But  this  time  au  exception  has  occurred,  The 
day  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial, 


manufacturers  brought  their  wares,  imple¬ 
ments,  tools,  and  machinery  on  the  ground, 
giving  the  field  the  appearance  of  a  country 
fair,  lacking  only  attendance  of  people.  The 
list  of  entries  that  arrived  on  the  8th  was  very 
long,  embracing  not  only  tools  for  working 
tbe  soil  and  sowing  seeds,  but  thrashers,  fan- 
ning-mills,  steam-engines,  sawing-machines, 
road-making  machines,  etc.  But  the  break 
came;  the.  day  opened  dubiously,  but  blind 
confidence  iu  good  fortune  induced  many  to 
predict  that,  tbe  portentous  clouds  would  be 
dispelled  before  the  morning  hours  had  passed, 
but  that  confidence  was  misplaced.  Soon  after 
nine  o'clock  a  rain  storm  began  with  visible 
promise  of  continuance,  and  the  promise  was 
fully  realized.  It  is  true,  tbe  plows  were  put 
to  work,  but  uuder  such  discouraging  con¬ 
ditions  that  observers  soon  concluded  that 
nothing  more  than  a  beginning  would  be  made. 
All  attempts  to  carry  out  the  programme 
were  abandoned  long  before  noon,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  except  to  wait  for  better 
weather.  The  general  committee  gave  notice 
that  the  work  would  be  resumed  on  the  first 
favorable  day. 


MOLE-TRAPS.  A  NOTE  FROM  MR,  HALES. 

As  the  Rural’s  experience  and  also  that 
of  Mr.  Falconer,  in  testing  my  trap  with 
others,  as  related  in  a  late  Rural,  has  been 
just  the  opposite  to  tbe  experience  of  most 
people,  I  cannot  help)  thiuking  that  the  traps 
were  not  properly  set.  Instead  of  following 
the  directions  which  are  sent  with  each  trap, 
1  find  some  people  will  insist  on  pressing  down 
the  earth  with  the  foot  before  setting  the  trap; 
hence  they  get  such  results  as  described  in 
the  Rural.  Do  not  depress  or  disturb  the 
ground,  but  let  the  trigger  rest  firmly  on  it 
when  the  trap  is  set,  aud  1  think  you  will  get  au 
entirely  different  result.  The  price  of  the  Isbell 
trap  T  believe  to  be  $2,  instead  of  $1,50.  Taken 
altogether,  I  do  not  think  the  article  does  my 
trap  simple  justice.  n.  w.  hales. 


In  swindling  advertisements  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  give  as  references  the  names  of 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  “handle,”  such  as  Hon.,  Rev., 
Judge,  Col.,  etc.,  is  pout  before  tbe  name,  and 
not  infrequently  the  “reference”  eulogizes  the 
thing  puffed.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  the  brazen  frauds  give  the  initials  of 
names  only,  on  the  pfiea  that  they  do  not  wish 
the  parties  thus  represented  to  be  bothered  by 
letters  of  inquiry.  In  many  cases  they  have 
secured  the  commendation  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  refer  either  by  paying  for  it.  or  by 
acting  as  “reference”  for  some  other  hum¬ 
bug  in  return.  In  villages,  towns  aud  cities 
all  over  the  country  there  are  humbugs  aud 
swindl  *rs  who  act  as  references  for  each  other. 
In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  these  fellows 
could  secure  the  commendation  of  real  people 
iu  this  way,  it  is  a  trifle  remarkable  that  they 
should  frequently  give  the  names  of  fictitious 
persons;  or  rather,  it  would  be  remarkable  if 
anything  in  the  way  of  deceit  and  impudence 
could  be  remarkable  from  such  rascals. 

D.  C.  Thompson  &  Co.,  of  “  Brahmo  Van” 
notoriety,  have  more  than  once  appeared  in 
this  department,  and  once  more  they  are  held 
up  this  week  as  a  “terrible  example”  of  bogus 
firms  with  bogus  references.  A  friend 
of  ours  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  having  received 
through  tbe  mail  a  “  Brahmo”  circular,  wrote 
to  several  persons  named  therein  as  refer¬ 
ences,  with  a  request  to  the  postmaster  in 
each  place  to  have  the  letter  delivered 
promptly,  but  in  every  case  the  letter  was 
returned  with  the  indorsement:  “No  such  per¬ 
son  receiving  mail  at  this  office.”  Hera  are 
the  names  of  the  bogus  references:  Thos.  II. 
Nicely,  Forest,  Ohio;  Henry  S.  Breckeuridge, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Richard  Wilder,  Waterloo, 
111.;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Richards,  Greenwood,  Mass., 
and  Mrs.  Ella  Smith,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  no  reli¬ 
ance  whatever  can  be  placed  on  the  references 
given  in  swindling  circulars  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  because  the  names  are  either  those  of 
knaves  who  sell  their  praise  for  pay,  or  of 
collusive  humbugs,  or  of  imugiuury  peopile, 
and  where  the  name  of  a  well  known  or  re¬ 
spectable  person  does  appear,  it  is  without  bis 
knowledge,  and  agaiust  his  wishes. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  tbe  Photographic  Empo¬ 
rium  of  Franklin  Putnam,  at  212  aud  21 4  Hud¬ 
son  Street,  aud  484,  443  aud  485  Canal  Street, 
this  city.  After  climbing  up  three  flights  of 
dark,  narrow,  rickety  stairs,  starting  from  a 
dim,  dirty  entry,  a  Rural  reporter,  at  the 
head  of  the  top  flight,  was  confronted  by  a  fat 


fellow  who  turned  out  to  be  F.  P.,  who 
said  he  sold  photographers’  supplies.  He 
had  only  “a  partial  list  of  his  stock,”  and  was 
not  at  all  auxious  to  show  that.  The  “Empo- 
rium”  consisted  of  a  nearly  bare  garret,  con¬ 
taining  nothing  of  any  value  with  tbe  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  picture-frames  lying  on  tbe  floor. 
Contrasted  with  the  artistic  wealth  indicated 
by  tbe  circulars  aud  advertisements  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  the  appearance  of  the  place  was  wretched 
and  very  suggestive  of  huuibuggery.  From 
the  inquiries  and  remarks  of  the  portly  per¬ 
son,  it  was  very  evident  that  he  did  not  expect 
or  desire  customers  to  call  at  his  Emporium, 
which  looks  much  better  at  ft  distance  than 
close  at  hand.  Our  reporter  called  upon  seve¬ 
ral  large  and  responsible  dealers  in  photog¬ 
raphers’  supplies,  hut  most  of  them  knew 
nothing  of  F.  P.  or  his  Emporium,  and  the 
others  would  not  sell  him  goods  except  for 
cash.  Iu  his  price-list  he  refersto  Bradstreet’s 
Commercial  Agency ;  but  Bradstreet  fails  not 
only  to  “rate”  him,  but  even  to  mention  his 
name.  He  also  refers  to  several  other  parties 
iu  this  city,  not  one  of  whom  could  be  found. 
We  really  cannot  recommend  either  F,  P.  or 
his  Photographers’  Emporium. 


In  order  to  show  what  effrontery  and  im¬ 
pudence  some  railroad  officials  possess,  Mr. 
[dell  stated  a  personal  experience  with  ono  of 
/hem.  One  morning  he  stood  in  the  yard  of  a 
ailroad  company,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
i  peach  train.  While  it  was  passing  he  noticed 
hat  the  door  of  a  car  consigned  to  him  was 
vide  open.  He  asked  the  conductor,  who  was 
standing  on  the  top  of  it,  why  he  permitted 
persons  to  break  opeu  cars  and  steal  the  fruit 
while  under  his  care.  He  very  coolly  replied : 
1 1  don't  care  if  they  steal  every  peach  on  the 
,raiu.  it’s  none  of  my  business;  1  am  only  paid 
;o  run  the  cars  in  the  yard.” 


A  Good  Fertilizer  Combination.— A 
combination  which  Mr.  T.  F.  Baker,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  made,  and  used  for  two  years  with 
good  results,  is  35  bushels  of  hen  manure,  dry 
and  sifted  tine,  to  400  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  400  pounds  of  plaster,  400  pounds  of  fine 
bone-meal,  400  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  10  bushels  of  marsh  mud  or  muck,  which 
wheu  completed,  will  make  about  ton  at  a 
cost  of  f  17  per  ton.  This  combination  bos 
given  him  as  good  returns,  side  by  side,  as 
bone-meal,  night-soil  aud  different  hrauds  of 
fertilizers,  ami  he  considers  it  a  saving  of  fully 
$20  per  ton. 

The  Turkey  as  an  Incubator.— The  bounc¬ 
ing  little  Farm  Journal  says  that  the  French 
have  long  had  a  method  by  which  they  utilized 
the  turkey  as  an  incubator,  keepiug  her  at 
work  for  mouths  hatching  brood  after  brood. 
The  turkey  is  placed  iu  a  cage  iu  which  is  a 
nest  supplied  with  porcelain  or  glass  eggs  that 
will  uotbreak;  the  cage  is  darkened  and  finally 
the  bird  settles  dowu  to  iucubation.  The  por¬ 
celain  eggs  are  then  removed  and  fresh  eggs, 
two  dozen  at  a  time,  are  placed  under  the  tur¬ 
key.  A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer 
tried  this  method  of  hatching,  and  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  his  success.  He  took  the  turkey 
up  and  put  her  to  work  on  artificial  eggs  for 
four  days ;  then  she  became  cross  and  broody. 
He  fixed  her  nest  aud  set  her  with  25  hens’ 
eggs,  giving  her  liberty  to  come  and  feed  at 
her  will.  She  stuck  to  her  workuutil  she  had 
the  job  accomplished,  and  out  of  25  eggs  she 
hatched  28  chicks.  He  took  them  from  her 
aud  set  her  agaiu  with  81  eggs,  and  she  hatched 
out  28  chickens.  He  then  took  her  off  and  let 
her  mother  the  chicks,  and  a  more  careful 
mother  uever  lived.  She  would  mother  all 
the  chickens  that  came  to  her.  She  stayed 
with  them  as  loug  as  they  stayed  with  her. 
There  is  no  trouble  to  get  turkeys  to  take 
charge  of  strange  chicks;  they  would  take  to 
young  geese  or  ducks  if  these  would  take  to 
the  turkeys.  Nothing  can  equal  them  as  care¬ 
ful  mothers;  they  will  actually  lift  the  chicks 
about  as  a  cat  docs  her  kittens;  and  all  the 
time  they  are  sittiug  they  may  be  laying,  aud 
thus  pay  for  their  keeping.  He  deems  this  the 
cheapest  and  most  perfect  way  of  hatching 
aud  rearing  chickens  ever  found  out,  and 
thinks  it  will  do  away  with  all  patent  artificial 
Incubators. 


Festuca  pratensis — Meadow  Fescue. 

Festuca  elatior — Tall  Fescue. 

Phelum  pratense — Timothy. 

Alopecurus  pratensis— Meadow  Foxtail. 

He  says  those  five  should  form  the  bulk  of 
all  good  pastures  on  good  soil,  either  for  sheep 
or  cattle.  The  most  valuable  finer  grasses,  iu 
his  opinion,  are: 

Cynosurus  cristatus — Crested  Dogs-tail. 
Festuca  duriuscula— Hard  Fescue, 

Poa  trivialis — Rough  Meadow  Grass. 
Agrostis  stolonifera — Fiorin. 

Festuca  o Vina— Sheep’s  Fescue. 

Avena  flaveseeus— Golden  Oat  Grass. 

In  much  smaller  proportion  he  would  use 
permanent  Red  Clover,  or  Cow  Grass,  Alsike 
and  White  Clover.  He  would  always  put  iu 
some  Yarrow.  “All  rye  grasses,  or  nearly  all, 
die  out  after  once  seeding.”  He  omits  Sweet 
Vernal  altogether. 

What  is  best  for  each  of  the  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  probably  no  one 
yet  knows.  We  are  trying  to  find  out.  For 
the  moister  portions  of  the  North  the  above- 
named  list  seems  to  be  a  good  one  with,  proba¬ 
bly,  this  modification;  Place  Poa  pratensis, 
June  Grass  or  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  in  place  ol' 
Poa  trivialis,  and  Agrostis  vulgaris;  Red  Top, 
iu  place  of  Agrostis  stolonifera,  aud  for  the 
drier  portions  of  our  country,  to  the  coarser 
grasses  add  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  Tall 
Oat  Grass,  and  under  no  circumstance  sow 
any  Yarrow. 

As  to  the  Niagara,  one  member  of  the  N.  J. 
H.  8.  said  that  the  viue  mildewed  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  rotted  somewhat,  though  the  clusters  were 
fine  and  the  quality  good.  Another  member 
stated  that  his  berries  mildewed  and  the  fruit 
rotted  badly.  Judge  Parry  remarked  that  the 
vines  made  from  10  to  30  feet  of  wood  the 
first  year;  that  the  quality  was  better  than 
that  of  either  the  Concord  or  Delaware.  Mr. 
Lovett  thought  the  Jefferson  too  late  to  be  re¬ 
commended  generally.  He  considers  the 
Poeklington  health}'  and  productive,  Mr. 
Rogers  had  kept,  Jefferson  grapes  until  the 
middle  of  January.  Upon  the  call  of  Dr. 
Hexamer,  the  society  voted  as  to  the  best  six 
varieties  of  grapes  for  general  use,  two  of  each 
color.  Here  is  the  result: 

Red.  WMte.  Black. 

Brighton . 20  Poeklington.. .13  Concord . IB 

Jefferson . 7  Dueness . 12  Worden . 14 

Delaware . 6  Lady  Washing-  Moore’s  Ear- 

Wyo  wing  Red..  8  ton  . 5  ly . . ll 

Perkins. ........  2  Lady . 4  Wilder . 2 

Vergennes . .  1  Niagara . 3  Herbert .  1 

Catawba . .  1  Prentiss . 2  Champion....  1 

Salem . 1  Martha . 2  Eurly  Victor..  1 

Agawam . 1  Victoria .  1  Telegraph —  1 

Diana . l  . 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


Grasses  for  Pasture.— Prof.  Beal  says,  in 
the  excellent  farm  department  of  the  Weekly 
Press,  that  in  a  recent  admirable  essay  by  C. 
L.  F.  DeLauue,  ill  tbe  “Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  for  1882,  he  names  the 
five  following  coarse  grasses  as  most  valuable 
for  permanent  pasture : 

Dactylis  glomerata — Orchard  Grass. 


Mr.  George  W.  Campbell,  deems  the  Big 
Bob  Strawberry,  all  tbiugs  considered,  au 

acquisition  and  worthy  of  trial . 

Mr.  Baker  stated  before  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society  that  Ids  advice  to  all  is: 
“Broadcast  all  the  manure  you  cau,  aud  put 
as  little  m  the  hill  as  possible.”  Thus  the  R. 
N-Y’s  reiterated  advice  is  gradually  having 

its  effect . . . 

There  is  no  more  justice  iu  some  persons 
riding  free  on  railroads  while  others  pay, 
than  there  would  be  in  a  railroad  carrying 
freight  free  for  some  persons  while  others 
have  to  pay.  In  ail  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
people  who  pay,  pay  for  those  who  don’t,  just 
as  those  who  pay  their  store  bills,  pay  the  had 

debts  of  defaulters. . . . 

Dr.  George  H  Cook,  agreeably  with  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Goessmauu,  recommends 
from  two  to  six  pounds  of  potash  for  every 
peach  tree  showing  indications  of  the  yellows. 
He  thinks  sulphate  ot  iron  might  improve  the 

color  of  the  fruit . 

The  fruit  committee  of  the  N.  J.  H.  8. 
praise  Durand’s  Prince  of  Berries  as  of  the 
best  quality,  while  the  growth  of  the  plants  is 
vigorous.  Mrs.  Garfield  was  thought  to  rank 
as  an  improved  Creseeut,  being  u  Lino,  healthy 
grower,  with  “perfect”  flowers,  and  fruit  of 
good  form  and  color.  Big  Bob  was  not 
spoken  well  of.  Fay’s  Currant  received  tbe 

highest  praise..... . 

Continuing  our  notes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  N.  J.  H.  8.,  Mr.  Martlndale  stated  that  the 
small,  dark  specks  which  appour  on  the  canes 
of  the  raspberry  aud  blackberry,  are  but  au 
advanced  state  of  the  Orange  Rust  (Urdes  re¬ 
bus)  which  is  seen  in  Spring. . . 

Several  members  reported  little,  if  auv, 
beueflt  from  the  use  of  leached  ashes.  Mr. 
Meech  uses  kainit  because  bo  thinks  he  gets 
potash  cheaper  in  that  than  iu  any  other  form. 

In  this  he  is  mistaken . 

Potash,  bone  aud  lime  were  mentioned  as 
valuable  fertilizers  for  the  peach.  One  ton  of 
kainit  gave  good  results  from  au  acre  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  the  fertilizer  having  been  applied 

the  previous  Fall . . .  . 

Mr.  Theodore  A.  Havemeyku  says  that 
the  same  area  of  laud  that  formerly  supported 
only  two  cows,  now  supports  fifteen  times  that 
number  owing  to  ensilage.  But  this  does  not 


accord  with  a  remark  or  so  made  by  one  in  bis 

employ..... . . . 

When  Mr.  T.  F.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey, 
applies  chemical  fertilizers  alone,  he  uses  one 
ton  and  over  to  the  acre.  By  manuring  in 
this  way,  and  by  deepening  bis  soil  with  a 
subsoil  plow,  he  says  he  has  increased  bis  farm 
receipts  from  $1,750  to  $7,300  for  one  year 
from  sales  alone . 

When  it  is  considered  that  beets  require 
only  about  70  days  in  which  to  mature  from 
the  seed;  radishes,  50  days;  tomatoes,  55  days; 
lettuce,  45  days,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  help  these  crops  must  be  very  sol¬ 
uble . . . . 

Don't  suppose  that  you  can  jam  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees  into  small  holes  of  poor  soil,  and 
have  them  do  well.  Unless  you  are  willing  bo 
do  the  work  thoroughly,  and  to  give  them  a 
fertile  soil,  better  not  plant  fruit  trees  at  all. . 

Consult  files  of  the  Rural  to  determine 
what  grapes,  as  well  as  what  small  and  large 
fruits  to  plant.  We  have  given  lists  during 
the  past  year  for  every  part  of  this  country 
and  Cauada,  aud  such  lists  can  not  be  repeated 

in  a  single  issue . . . . 

J.  J.  THOMAS,  the  noted  pomologist  of  Uuion 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  remarked  before  the  W.  N. 
Y.  H.  S  ,  that  he  had  the  Worden,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Red  and  several  other  varieties  of 
grapes  and,  in  walking  among  his  vines,  he 
almost  always  puts  his  hands  upon  the  Worden. 

G.  O.  Atwood  said  that  upon  the  same  trel¬ 
lis  it  would  ripen  a  week  earlierthan  the  Con¬ 
cord.  Try  the  Worden,  Rural  readers..,.;. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  stated  that  the  Amber 
Queen  Grape  is  one  of  the  best  in  quality,  but 
the  clusters  are  poor.  Pres.  Barry  has  never 
seen  any  of  Miner’s  Seedlings  that  he  thought 
much  of.  Mr.  Lewis  remarked  that  they  are 
too  foxy,  and  iueliued  to  drop  as  soou  as  ripe. 
We  doubt  if  Mr.  Lewis  has  ever  seen  a  true 

Victoria.  It  is  foxy,  however  . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  asks  how  it  would  do  to 
have  an  experiment  station  for  testing  the 
“  agricultural  papers’’  (and  religious  ones  too, 
for  that  matter,)  and  showing  up  those  that 
are  filled  with  fraudulent  and  filthy  advertise¬ 
ments,  or  are  mere  advertising  adjuncts  to 
some  seed,  or  implement,  or  other  business?. .. 

Prof.  Caldwell  recommends  those  who 
desire  to  know  the  quality  of  different  kinds 
of  muck,  to  weigh  aud  burn  them  to  redness. 
The  one  that  loses  the  most  weight  is  richest 

in  organic  matter. . . . . 

Prof.  Caldwell  can  see  no  particular 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 

LIBERAL  MANURING. 


very  promising,  i ae  Winter  was  savage  on 
cattle,  and  it  is  only  by  superior  feeding  and 
attention  they  are  brought  into  fair  condition. 
In  certain  districts  in  the  Indian  Territory 
great  fatality  in  horned  cattle  has  occurred. 
It  has  cost  the  State  $50,000  to  find  there  was 
no  foot-and-oiouth  disease  in  Kansas.  Still, 
the  appointment,  or  rather  the  authority  to 
appoint,  a  State  Veterinarian  will  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  scare.  I  don’t  think  the 
Kansas  atmosphere  is  congenial  to  epidem¬ 
ics,  as  we  have  too  much  ventilation  for  infec¬ 
tion  to  remain  long.  Should  the  people,  bow- 
ever,  get  another  scare,  a  competent  authori¬ 
ty  will  be  likely  to  dispel  it.  A  transient  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  real  estate  market  would  lead  a 
stranger  to  thiuk  there  were  symptons  of  a 
craze  here  to  secure  farms.  I  don’t  t  link  so. 
Our  lands  ate  half  the  price  of  Illinois  lands; 
our  meat  products  fetch  the  saml*  price  in 
Chicago;  our  freights  are  only  'JO  cents  per  100 
pouuds  more,  which,  at  present,  amounts  in 
value  to  but  one  thirtieth  less  than  the  Illinois 
farmer  receives.  j.  b. 

Iowa. 

Dow  City  Crawford  Co.,  April  1.— Not 
much  seeding  has  been  done  yet,  the  ground 
being  too  wet.  Farm  products  bring  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices:  Wheat  85  to  70  cents  per  bushel; 
com,  35  cents;  oats,  25  cents;  potatoes,  30 
cents;  hogs,  $5.40  to $0.50 per  100 pounds,  but¬ 
ter,  16ceuts;  eggs,  10  cents  per  dozen. 

w.  s.  JR. 

Utica,  Van  Buren  Co.,  April  L— We  had 
a  cold,  steady  Winter  here  till  last  month 
Them  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  this  Spring. 
No  spring  work  has  yet  been  done,  as  the 
ground  has  been  too  wet  for  grain  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  Grass  begins  to  look  green,  r.  j. 

New  Providence,  Hardin  Co.,  April  2.— 
Cora  is  not  keeping  well  here  at  all.  It  is 
wortn  from  25  to  45  cents.  Plenty  of  oats, 
but  all  held  for  better  prices.  Weather  open¬ 
ing  up  fine  for  an  early  Spring.  Quite  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  about  seed  corn.  w.  v.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  April  1.— We 
had  a  hard  Winter,  and  Spring  so  far  has  not 
been  very  pleasant.  The  ground  is  now 
covered  with  snow,  but  it  is  melting  fast. 
Butter  is  from  35  to  39  cents;  eggs,  20  cents; 
hay,  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Potatoes  were  a  good 
crop,  and  are  worth  from  35  to  30  cents  per 
bushel.  Those  who  took  the  Rural’s  advice 
aud  sold  last  Fall  were  wise.  G.  A.  p. 

New  York. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  April  6. 
—The  nights  have  been  cold  for  the  past  week, 
but  wheat  looks  line,  and  to-day  has  been  more 
like  Spring,  and  the  sun  has  gone  down  all 
right  to-night,  so  1  guess  we  shall  soon  go  to 
work.  I  see  it  stated  in  the  Rural  that  the 
Mensury  and  Russian  Barleys  am  alike;  that 
does  not  agree  with  my  experience.  I  have 
compared  the  grains,  and  they  are  very  dis¬ 
similar  and,  moreover,  the  Russian  is  a  two- 
rowed  variety.  The  Diehl-Mediterranean 
Wheat  is  looking  just  splendid,  having  longer 
leaves  and  a  stronger  growth  than  any  other 
kind;  it  has  another  peculiarity— its  leaves 
seem  to  lie  closer  to  the  ground  than  those  of 
other  wheats.  I  hope  to  get  barley  sown  next 
week,  as  early-sowed  barley  always  grows  the 
strongest  and  yields  the  best.  m.  h.  j. 


(From  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society.) 

Extract  from  Remarks  by  tl»e  President,  Theo.  F.  Baker,  on  “MANURES  AND  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.”  January  22,  1884. 

fuse ’THt  ^cure  these  needed  elements?  Manure  being  the  general  re- 
whleh  Jheretore  droppings  of  animals  contains  nil  the  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition, 

♦kU’-J - v  p^ore,  rnak<?b  a  compicta  manure — most  farnierB  and  cultivators  snv  vpt  m  v  f*vw*ri»>nr»r*  ima  hppn 

7**  garden  crops 

aiYifi  11  Lav  iititntr  hi -f  •  sotne  kin.l,  and,  to  test  the  merits  of  each,  t»o<$a.n  a  series  of  experiments  in  a 

ure  and  fertiliiser  cSnihlmlJn  fertilizers  of  different  bra  mis  on  another  and  the  two  <iiihd- 

Uit!  resirt t care? « plot  to  represent  equal  amounts,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  noted 
ure  nnd  ivrt  nivt  r  nr  f  observations,  have  sei  ned  down  to  a  combination  of  man- 

*:_  ■  *  ttrrniTiera  tlrat,  artificial  fertilizers  second,  ami  manure  &lon»*  last,  to  nrodueo  pqriv  nnH  nnvimr 

ft*  1  %  to  manuring  U  the  cost,  and  who wUl  ^ 

',:21Urx  Inverted.  manure  «r  fertilizer*.?  In  applying  manure 1 use  from  if) tom twr*h.?Me  folds 
J  r\  2**.  an average,  though  I  hav*»  used  MO  load*.  The  40  or  50  loads  would  cost  Id  our  elf  v  from  jFO  ro  Oi 

,vs  a  ^wnatloa  I  use  «  I  ami  s'of 1  * !  a  nun-  LJ  ml  o  n**toJ*<  >  f°fiiie 
«  *  \  n  •-  l  reliable  fertilizer,  s&v Intc  About  $*5)  per  acre  by  the  coinbinatioii  mil  i*p/«pIvph 

i  r°  al',jly,ntf  fertilizers  alone  I  use  from  one  to  one 
foot  Bv  I*  i-iurino  b,  imIiT.  f,.K/\^!i r  n •sJ,r!aV-  Otu1  r.m  per  acre  is  less  than  an  ounce  to  the  square 

*- **?ssr*,s5  aKEsiSaa 

,  baker  writes,  February  lO,  !S81:  '  T  have  UMKi  the  Mapes  .At  n  mires  on  CahTuums  rmtlshes 
and  various  crops  <if  the  market  garden,  also  on  13  acras  for  onion  set-j  which  \  folded  '  Tin  bu.hels  At 
meu?.“  ,,n'  r™Ml  ell£ht  *«»  ln  !>nr'  "««ou  atuf  oonsiiler  Tn-oS  vpcU  goo.)  riiur  nf  nr  th^i.ivesi. 

Mr.  Baker  Is  well  known  as  a  practical  market  gardener  anti  grower. 


rletles  were  so  scabby  as  to  be  entirely  unsalable .  but  ever  since  I  have  used  The  Manes  Potato 


m  ilS’  Perlfcre  .  veiX^?e.  ^  ohacco  with  five  bags  Mapes*  Tobacco  Manure  alone, 
lbs.  *  good  Tobacco  with  forty  cords  stable  manure  alone. 

A.  R.  WELLS,  Bloomfield.  Hartford  Co..  Coun..  December  15, 1883,  reports: 

Tobacco:  Planted  June  20th  to  July  1st,  part  with  1  000  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  Manes  Tobacco  M 
ne,  and  part  with  forty  cords  ot  stable  manure  per  acre,  ured  alone.  That  with  the  Manes  Man 
0  lbs  of  very  flue  tobacco-  with  the  stable  manure  i.ntGbs  of  good  tobacco!*’  p 


Three  years’  use  of  the  Mapes  “Connecticut  Brand.”  In  each  instance  1 
texture,  good  color,  excelling  stable  manure  and  other  fertilizers. 

L.  W.  CLARK.  Whorely,  Franklin  Co..  Mass.,  January  12.  1884,  writes: 

hilve  uxerl  tha  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure  i  Connecticut  Brand)  for  the  last  three 
Ib>.  to  the  acre,  aud  In  each  instance  had  a  large  -  *  •  * 

respect  that  planted  beside  where  stahle  manure  an 


years,  at  the  rate  of  1.600 
ijOpd  color,  excelling  in  every 

growing  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes  (for 
reP°rt8  fr°m  Practlca*’  welI’taowa  Truce.  Potato, 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  G-uano  Co.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


TU K NEW 

BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOOTH 

CULTIVATOR. 

‘  U.  vV 


“Never  fails  to  give 


Does  better  and  mote 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat- 
^*■7^  isfaetory 
/ \  I  \  after  be- 
/  \  /  A  ing  years 
K  LI/A  m  use. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO 


Box  75.  CHICOPEE  FAXES,  MASS, 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 


/j± WITH  STEEL  GSINDEHS. 

"  Tho  most  perfect  MiU  for  grindinc 

HI  VI  U  smaU  grain,  for  feed  or  family  meal 

.Jlv-il  jl  Warranted  to  grind 

r  M  &-  at  1]  one-thud  more  with  same  powei 
'*  (L  i{  any  other. 

_M.mufaeturers  of  Hay  Presses. 

CutWrsP°SeCrsIn&cllelleri'  FeGd 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


I  sed  In  Oniric*  now  nil  over  the  C.S. 
Makes  more-  Butter  than  uuv  oilier  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testimonials  In  circulars  are 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Churns, Rutter  Work 
ers,  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents.  -Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  WM.  K.  LINCOLN  CO.. 

Warren,  Mass. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


rr  HAM  HIGH  WHEELS  ANI»  A  BROAD 

Tl  If  K  aud  a  continuous  Wrought  Iron  Axle. 

!)N  ™K  teeth  is 

REG  I'  LATKD  by  Oie  lever,  while  In  motion,  to 
run  ut  any  depth. 

AKK  M  IDE  OF  TI1E  BEST 
*1  IClNlii^  rthli.  tempered  in  oil,  aud  thoroughly 
touted- 

OI  R  SEEDING  ATTACH  RENT 
For  Our  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 

Hus  the  same  RELIABLE  FORCE  FEED  used  on  our 
FAMOUS  BUCKE \  !■.  DRILL,  and  Is  the  nearest  per- 


Illinois, 

Padua,  McLean  Co. — Shoe-peg  Corn  grew 
too  tall  a  stalk;  had  some  ears,  l*it  did  not 
ripen;  but,  then,  very  little  corn  ripened  in 
this  neighborhood.  The  melons  did  not  grow 
large.  The  Blush  Potato  yielded  16  pouuds. 
Six  Niagara  Grape  seedlings  grew  to  a  hight 
of  four  inches,  looked  nice  ln  the  Fall,  and  I 
hope  to  find  them  right  in  the  Spring,  e.  s.b. 

New  York. 

Grafton,  Remaielaer  Co.— My  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes  were  cut  to  single  eyes,  aud 
these  were  so  divided  as  to  leave  but  one 
sprout  to  a  piece;  the  pieces  were  plauted  iu 
rich  soil,  and  each  received  about  a  spoonful 
of  Lister’s  superphosphate.  After  the  viues 
came  up,  the  ground  received  a  good  sprink¬ 
ling  of  wood-ashes.  They  were  all  hilled  in 
July,  and  then  left  to  themselves,  except  that 
bugs  were  kept  off  with  Paris-green.  The 
vines  kept  green  till  frost  on  September  10. 
About  two  weeks  later  I  dug  them,  and  after 
buying  been  carefully  dried,  they  weighed 
101  !l.i  pouuds,  the  tubers  being  very  beautiful 
—none  very  large,  and  none  very  small,  and 
not  one  rotten.  They  are  rather  deep-eyed, 
and  they  straggled  considerably  in  the  bill. 
Tire  White  Elephant  and  Beauty  of  Hebron 
are  prime  favorites,  the  former  being  the 
potato  for  u  crop.  The  water-melons  were 
truly  “perfection.”  From  a  number  of 
Niagara  seedlings  1  kept  ton  of  the  strongest, 
aud  gave  some  to  friends.  d.  j.  p. 


HAY  RICKER 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS 


VirKlutii. 

Swoopes,  Augusta  Co.,  March  31. —  The 
weather  is  warm  aud  wet  here.  It  has  rained 
almost  daily  for  more  than  a  month :  more 
high  water  than  was  ever  known  before  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  Furmers  have  merely 
made  a  start  at  plowing  for  Spring  crops. 
Wheat  looks  fine;  some  tall  enough  to  bide  a 
rabbit.  The  grass  fields  are  green,  pear  uud 
peach  trees  are  in  bloom,  the  festive  bumble 
l»ee  is  abroad,  and  birds  are  building  their 
nests.  No  fruit  has  been  winter-killed,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard.  The  coldest  day  we  had  the 
past  W inter  was  two  degrees  above  zero. 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 

-it*  North  Broad  St..  PhtlaitelpiitA, Pennsylvania 
8(1  North  Main  St-,  sr  Louis,  Missouri, 
si  Market  St..  s«ti  Francisco.  California. 

Kiiusas  City ,  Missouri,  und  St.  Paul.  Mum. 

Atjo  jnaakvrs  Of  BUCKEYE  Dkll  l.s,  BCCI 
SEEDERS,  BUCKEYE  SOWERS,  BUCKEYE  Cl 
V  A  TORS,  PLOW  SULKIES.  CIDER  MILLS,  Etc. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


e-VPWE 


Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  April  2.— During  the 
past  two  mouths  we  have  had  pleuty  of  wind 
and  little  rain.  Cattle  usually  go  to  grass  ou 
the  first  of  this  mouth;  but  the  grass  fails  to 
meet  them  this  year,  Still,  in  consequence  of 
the  dryness  of  the  season,  agricultural  work 
has  moved  apace.  Half  the  plowing  in  the 
adjacent  country  is  finished, and  some  hundreds 


TTa  el»;v  t  pLln  tllur,  niiwl*  ol 

Heavy  IS  K.  HbIImI  Gold,  m.s.,1  in 
'  tint  Casket,  ’w.urvjili'.l  6  yvar». 
nal-MVl,  ir»c„  a  for  *1.25.  50 
Card*.  “BcaOtlc*,1’  alt  Laid,  611- 
MoltHOfc  Av.»  wi'li  nfUTitf  uu,  lOo..  11 
yi.m,a  Gold  Blag  Frye. 


Always  reliabie!  No  Spo-inl  Dev  lee  required 
tor  I  Inntinic  Corn.  Send  for  circular, giving  full 
Information,  to  EMPIRE  DRIl.l.  CO.. 


§M 


APB1L  IS) 


£he  Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

UEvery  qnorj’  must  be  accompanied  bv  the  name 
and  address  oft  tie  writer  tn  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  aquesllon,  please  sec  if  it  Is  not  answered  I n 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tltno.3  _ 

black- knot:  potatoes  and  oats  as  stock 

EKED. 

,7.  S.,  Evansbnrgh,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  the 
cause  of  and  remedy  for  knots  on  the  small 
branches  of  my  cherry  trees?  2.  Are  potatoes 
at  35  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  feed  for  horses 
and  cows  than  oats  at  40  cents  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  black-knot  generally  appears 
first  on  tbe  younger  twigs  and  branches;  it  is 
a  parasitic  fungus  growth,  feeding  ou  the 
juices  ot  the  tree,  and  is  conveyed  from  one 
tree  to  another  by  its  light  spores  tha  arc 
easily  borne  on  the  wind.  The  only  sure  way 
to  exterminate  the  disease  is  with  tiie  knife — 
cutting  off  each  affected  branch  five  or  six 
inches  below,  and  burning  it.  Where  the 
knife  cannot  be  used  it  has  been  suggested 
that  kerosene  oil  might  be  carefully  applied 
as  an  experiment.  The  same  disease  can  ap¬ 
pear  also,  and  should  be  fought  with  just  as 
much  vigor,  ou  any  wild  plum  or  cherrry  tree 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  else  it  will  do  little 
good  to  attempt  to  kill  it  out  of  the  more  valu¬ 
able  cultivated  trees..  2.  A  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes,  weighing  about  (50  pounds,  contains  only 
about  15  pounds  of  dry  substance;  all  the  rest 
is  water,  and,  of  course,  worthless  for  fodder. 

A  bushel  of  oats,  on  the  other  baud,  weighing 
about  33  pounds,  contains  only  about  four 
pounds  of  worthless  water,  aud  38  pounds  of 
solid,  dry  substance,  or  almost  twice  as  much 
ms  th’e  potatoes,  while  costing  only  one-ninth 
more.  Moreover,  each  one  of  the  28  pounds 
of  the  dry  substance  of  the  bushel  of  oats  is 
worth  very  much  more  for  nourishing  an  ani¬ 
mal  than  each  of  the  15  pounds  of  potato  dry 
substance — one  might  almost  say  at  least 
twice  as  much.  But  neither  is  a  wholesome 
fodder  by  itself;  the  oats  are  too  rich,  aud  the 
potato  is  too  poor.  Ou  feeding  potatoes  to 
horses  there  is  very  little  recorded  experience. 
Two  quarts  a  day  will  enliven  a  horse  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  perhaps  would  do  no  harm  to  a 
mare  with  foal. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SWINE. 

R.  R.  S.,  Walworth  Co.,  H’ts.— How  can  we 
best  manage  our  present  crop  of  hogs  during 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  and  how  can  we 
get  the  earliest  green  feed  for  them,  as  corn  is 
scarce  and  dear? 

Ans.— Hogs  which  have  been  wintered,  will 
not  only  live,  but  thrive  on  grass  or  clover 
pasture.  They  can  be  kept  along  on  such  pas¬ 
ture  without  other  food  until  spring  grain  is 
ripe.  Peas  are  the  best  feed  for  hogs,  and 
these  will  be  ready  in  about  2)<  months  after 
sowing.  Barley  is  next  best  of  tbe  spring 
grains,  ami  will  mature  sooner  than  the  peas. 
Early  sweet  corn  can  be  utilized  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  be  followed  by  later  varieties,  aud 
fed  stalks  and  all.  and  the  hogs  will  eat  it  with 
great  relish.  There  are  more  fattening  prop¬ 
erties  in  sweet  corn-stalks  than  most  people 
suppose.  With  the  above  auxiliaries  hogs  may 
be  kept  growing  through  the  Summer,  and  be 
fattened  without  any  corn.  Youngpigs,  how¬ 
ever,  will  require  something  more  than  pas¬ 
ture,  Wheat  middlings,  or  ground  oats  with 
the  hulls  sifted  out,  and  slightly  fermented, 
will  make  the  best  kind  of  food  for  pigs.  1  he 
hulls  of  tbe  oats  are  excellent  for  the  ealves 
or  cows.  If  sows  are  suckling  pigs,  they  will 
require  additional  food  until  the  peas  or  bar- 
lev  are  ready  for  them.  The  hogs  may  be 
turned  into  the  peas,  and  t.lms  harvesting  and 
grinding  will  bo  unnecessary.  The  waste  will 
be  scarcely  anything.  Wheat,  might  take  the 
place  of  corn,  and  if  ground  entire  in  small 
quantities  it  will  beexeellent  food  for  swine. 

PLANTING  RASPBERRIES. 

G.  C.,  Bangor,  Mich.—l.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  plant  raspberries,  aud  which  of  the 
three  crops— corn,  potatoes,  or  beans— would 
be  best  to  plant  between  the  rows?  3.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  plant  so  as  to  work  both 
ways  with  horses? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  way  to  plant  raspberries  is 
to  tit  the  ground  io  all  respects  as  for  potatoes; 
then  mark  for  the  rows  not  less  than  six  feet 
apart  (eight  is  better)  with  two  horses  and  a 
plow,  by  plowing  out  two  furrows,  making  a 
dead  furrow  Scatter  a  liberal  supply  of  rot¬ 
ted  manure  in  the  bottom,  harrow  all  down 
level  and  plant  the  raspberries,  being  sure  to 
have  the  rows  come  over  the  manure, and  plant 
8^  feet  apart,  in  the  row.  This  will  leave  room 
for  a  row  ot  potutocs  or  beaus — never  corn — 
between  the  rows  of  raspberries.  They7  should 
be  cultivated  and  kept  entirely  clear  from 
weeds,  and  if  potatoes  arc  planted  between 
them  in  hills,  they  cun  be  worked  both  ways 
readily  the  first  year,  or  at  least  the  first  part 
of  it.  If  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  is  a  capital  plun 
to  apply  25  to  50  bushels  of  hard -wood  ashes 
to  the  acre.  3.  It  is  entirely  impracticable  to 
- fter  the  first  season. 


HOW  TO  FEED  POTATOES  TO  MILCH  COWS. 

A.  L.  L..  Rusford,  N.  V  —Farmers  here¬ 
abouts  would  prefer  to  feed  their  surplus  pota¬ 
toes  to  tbe  cows  rather  thau  sell  them  qt 
present  prices,  but  cheese  factories  object  to 
milk  from  cows  fed  on  potatoes,  even  when 
mixed  with  grain,  ou  the  plea  that  good 
cheese  caunot  be  made  from  such  milk.  Is 
this  true? 

Ans. — Raw  potatoes  have  a  peculiar  effect 
upon  cows.  They  make  the  dung  very  offen¬ 
sive,  and  give  a  bad  odor  to  the  milk.  This  is 
caused  by  tbe  inrligesti bility  of  the  starch 
granules  in  an  uncooked  and  unbroken  state. 
When  potatoes  are  boiled,  the  starch  granules 
swell  and  burst.,  as  is  seen  in  pop-corn  when  it 
is  heated.  The  starch  is  then  digestible.  If 
the  potatoes  are  boiled  aud  fed  nearly  cold, 
there  will  be  no  disagreeable  effects  either 
upon  the  bowels  or  upon  the  milk  Potatoes 
are  worth  30  cents  a  bushel  for  feed  when 
cooked  in  this  way  and  fed  with  a  moderate 
proportion  of  corn  meal  or  bran. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SITTING  GEESE  AND  TURKEYS. 

D.  B.,  East  Baldwin,  We.— How  should 
breeding  geese  and  turkeys  be  managed? 

Ans. — The  Turkey  heu  gives  scarcely  any 
trouble  while  sitting.  She  sits  so  constantly 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  her  from 
the  nest  to  feed,  or  she  would  really  starve. 
But  when  absent,  she  is  forgetful,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  allowed  to  rauge  over  20 
minutes.  Besides  her  daily  feed,  a  water 
vessel  and  soft,  food  should  be  kept  within 
reach.  No  one  but  a  regular  attendant 
should  visit  the  house  while  the  hens  are  sit¬ 
ting,  lest  they  get  startled  and  break  the  eggs. 
The  day  before  tbe  eggs  hatch,  see  that  the 
nest  is  clear  of  dimg.and  feathers,  and  t  hen  do 
not  disturb  the  hen  until  the  chickens  are  out. 

Cleese  should  be  set  in  March  or  early  in 
April,  and,  as  they  sit.  very  steadily,  they  should 
be  induced  to  come  off  daily  aud  take  a  bath. 
Keep  a  good  supply  of  food  aud  water  on 
hand,  else  there  is  danger  that  the  eggs  may 
be  devoured. 

EART.Y  PIG  PASTURE. 

L.  A.  R,  Winona,  Mina.— What  is  it  best 
to  sow  for  an  early  pasture  for  pigs,  the  com¬ 
ing  Summer,  on  a  prairie  soil  newly  broken? 

Ans. — It  is  not  advisable  to  pasture  some 
grasses  at,  all,  or  to  pasture  very  early,  the 
same  season  tbe  seed  is  sown:  but  the  best  you 
can  do  is  to  sow7  four  pounds  of  Orchard 
Grass,  six  pounds  White  Clover,  four  pounds 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  aud  13  pounds  Red 
Clover  seed  to  the  acre.  To  this  you  might 
add  three  pounds  of  Nort  hern  Red  Top.  The 
White  Clover  is  very  early,  aud  is  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and  Orchard 
Grass.  Harrow  the  ground  well  and  brush  in 
the  seeds,  if  you  can  do  this  just  before  a 
rain,  all  the  batter.  All  the  seeds  mentioned 
may  he  sown  together  in  the  early  Spriug. 
You  might  sow’  a  patch  of  rye  for  pasture  to 
ease  the  grass,  but.  the  success  of  this  you  cun 
best  determine  for  yourself. 

TOMATOES  CROSSING. 

W.  B.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio. — In  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  it  was  stated  that  tomatoes  cross  when 
grown  side  by  side.  By  what  agency  is  the 
cross  effected? 

Ans. — We  do  not  remember  the  article  in 
question.  We  have  always  been  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  tomatoes  may  cross  from  insect  ag¬ 
ency;  not  that  we  have  carefully  examined 
the  matter,  blit  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  the  marked  changes  which 
occasionally  show  themselves  in  seedling 
plants.  We  do  not  believe  in  so-called 
“sports,”  deeming  them  merely  a  cropping 
out  of  previous  crosses.  The  anther  of  the 
stamen  of  the  tomato  bursts  at  the  top.  The 
stigma  is  then  quite  exposed,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  occasional  crosses  do  not  occur. 

THRASHING  BEANS. 

C.  K.  H.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal,— How  are 
beans  thrashed  aud  cleaned  in  tbe  East? 

Ans.— All  kinds  of  beans  in  the  Ivan  -grow¬ 
ing  section  are  thrashed  by  machines.  They 
arc  made  like  a  large- bottomed  tub,  standing 
ou  end,  w’lth  a  cylinder  filled  with  long  spikes 
revolving  slowly  inside,  the  beans  and  pods 
workiug  downward  aud  out.  They  can  also  be 
thrashed  in  a  common  thrashing-machine  by 
removing  the  concaves,  aud  then  mincing 
motion  very  much.  After  thrashing,  they  are 
run  through  a  farming  mill,  and  nearly  all  are 
now  “hand-picked,”  aud  recently  a  machine 
has  been  perfected  aiding  much  in  this  work, 
though  still  the  bad  aud  broken  beans  are 
picked  out  by  hand. 

GROUND  CHERRIES. 

w.  II.  N.,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. — Tn  the 
Rural  of  March  8.  the  Ground  Cherry  is  said 
to  be  a  bright  yellow  and  about  the  size  of 
ordinary  cherries.  Under  that  name  1  raise  a 
fruit  which  is  of  a  beautiful  purple,  often 
measuring  five  inehes  iu  circumference,  but  in 
other  respects  exactly  like  that  mentioned  in 
the  Rural;  which  is  the  real  Ground  Cherry? 

Ans  —  There  are  several  kinds  of  Alkekengi, 


or  Ground  Cherry,  or  Strawberry  Tomato,  or 
W inter  Cherry.  All  are  botanically  Physalis, 
Yours  is  probably  P.  Phiiadelphica,  while  that 
alluded  to  is  P.  Alkekengi.  Please  send  us  a 
few  seeds  if  you  have  them.  We  have  never 
seen  any  fruit  so  large. 

Miscellaneous. 

R.  R.,  Spokane  Co.,  Wash.  Ter. — 1.  1  want 
to  plant  several  acres  of  potatoes  on  light, 
sandy  loam,  new  but  to  be  broken  as  soon  as 
Spring  opens.  There  are  some  trees  on  it.  and 
some  is  “wet  bottom.’'  What  potatoes  shall  1 
plant?  2.  My  horses  are  what  are  called  here 
“cay uses”— small  but  strong;  what  is  the  best 
au<l  easiest-running  plow?  3.  What  is  tbe 
best  churn  for  a  woman  to  use  for  one  or  two 
cows?  4.  How  should  a  small  incubator  be 
made,  and  how  managed?  5.  Is  there  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  plauting  seeds  in  the  “new”  or 
“old”  of  the  moon?  6.  What  is  the  difference 
in  value  between  piue  aud  fir  ashes,  and  those 
of  hard  wood.®? 

Ans.— 1,  Plaut  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
don’t  plant  any  kind  on  land  that  is  likely 
to  be  very  wet.  2.  We  should  say  a  light  10- 
inch  steel  plow,  with  a  woodeu  beam,  would  suit 
you.  2.  The  Davis  (Swing  Churn  is  a  good  one 
and  very  easy  to  operate  4  The  best  incuba¬ 
tor  you  cau  use  is  a  sitting  ben.  Iucubators 
are  used;  but  they  require  constant  at  tention, 
and  even  then  are  greatly  disappointing  iu 
most  cases.  5.  One  rood  of  good  rich  laud 
will  raise  more  rop  than  aH  the  moon.  Plant 
as  soon  as  ready,  and  let  the  moon  take  care 
to  keep  out  of  your  way.  The  talk  about  crops 
being  affected  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  is  all 
moonshine.  •'•.  The  ashes  ot  all  tbe  resinous 
trees,  like  pine,  fir,  etc.,  are  poor  in  potash; 
those  of  nearly  all  deciduous,  broad-leaved 
trees  are  worth  saving  and  applying,  and  are 
especially  valuable  for  use  on  potatoes. 

H.  T.  J  ,  Susse.r,  H7.S-. — 1.  What  makes  ap¬ 
ple  trees  send  up  so  many  sorouts  from  about 
the  collar  near  the  ground,  and  how  shall  l 
stop  their  growing?  2.  Would  the  catalpa  be 
hardy  in  the  latitude  of  Milwaukee?  3,  Is 
the  quince  hardy  there  also? 

Ans  1. — We  suppose  you  mean  the  shoots 
that  spring  from  or  near  the  place  of  union 
between  stock  and  cion.  It  is  very  hard  to 
tell  w  hat  makes  them  firstcommence  to  sprout, 
but  we  surmise  it  must  be  because  of  the  un¬ 
congeniality  betweeu  stock  and  graft;  but  it 
may  be  it  is,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the 
practice  of  propagators  of  cutting  the  roots 
into  several  pieces  a»  stocks,  wlun  doing  root- 
grafting.  But  whatever  the  first  cause,  after 
once  commenced,  it  is  hard  to  cure,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  each  sprout  that  comes,  forms  numer¬ 
ous  latent  or  dormant  buds  immediately  about 
its  base  and  so  close  dow’n  as  uot  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  these  sprouts  are  ordinarily  cut  or 
removed  The  only  really  effectual  way  we 
have  ever  found  to  cure  this  evil  is  us  follows; 
Early  in  Spriug,  carefully  remove  the  sprouts 
close  and  level  with  the  bark,  removing  the 
soil,  if  necessary;  then,  for  one  Summer,  re¬ 
move  all  sprouts  startiug,  by  pulling  them  off 
when  only  a  few  inehes  long  or  by  rubbing  the 
buds  as  fast  as  they  swell.  This  will  exhaust 
all  latent  burls  and,  we  think,  cure  the  evil. 

2.  We  have  much  doubt.  8.  No. 

R.  S .  Sewicklcy,  Pa.— L  l  bought  ou  Sun¬ 
day.  but  the  agent  dated  the  note  on  Monday. 
Will  dating  the  note  on  Monday  make  it  legal? 
2.  How  can  l  prevent  the  Rose  bug  from  de¬ 
stroying  my  apples  in  June?  I  have  my 
orchard  seeded  to  grass;  would  the  Rose-bugs 
lie  less  numerous  if  1  should  turn  the  grnss 
under,  anil  put  in  hoed  crops?  8,  is  Beauty 
of  Hebron  a  paying  potato  to  raise?  What  is 
the  best  way  to  raise  early  potatoes  on  rich, 
gravelly  soil?  Are  early  potatoes  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  late  ones?  ilow  would  you  ma¬ 
nure  for  potatoes?  4.  Can  potatoes  be  profit¬ 
ably  raised  under  straw,  and  what  is  the  best 
method  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  note  dated  on  Monday  is  legal. 
2.  No  one  pretends  to  know  how  best  to  kill 
Rose-bugs.  They  would  probably  be  worse 
were  you  to  plow  the  ground.  3.  It  is  among 
the  best,  some  say  the  best.  Cut  the  seed  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  wanted  for  planting;  spread 
thinly  ou  the  floor,  aud  sprinkle  heavily  with 
plaster;  plant  os  early  as  possible;  manure 
with  some  commercial  fertilizer  having  a 
large  per  cent,  of  potash.  From  4(»0  to  MO 
pounds  per  uere  should  be  strewn  broadcast 
aud  harrowed  iu.  Whether  early  or  late 
potatoes  pay  best,  depends  upon  the  market. 
Potatoes  grown  under  straw  are  very  liable  to 
be  watery. 

W.,  Fountain,  Col  —With  oats  at  *1  per 
100 pounds;  bran,  30  cents:  corn,  on  cob,  $1.50 
per  estimated  100  pounds  of  shelled  corn;  oil¬ 
cake  at  $2  per  100  pound,  and  tiest  upland  hay 
at  $12  per  ton,  what  would  be  the  cheapest 
i  and  best  feed  for  milch  cows? 
i  Anh. — W ith  only  these  foods  to  choose  from, 

«  com  and  bran  ground  together  very  liue, 
uith  the  hay,  would  certainly  be  the  best. 


The  com  should  be  shelled  and  ground  with 
the  bran,  as  the  fineness  of  the  feed  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  hay  should  be  cut  into  chaff 
and  wetted,  and  the  meal  mixed  with  it. 
About  twenty  pounds  of  hay  and  six  or  eight 
pounds  of  the  corn  and  bran  meal  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  mode  rate-si  zed  cow. 

V  H.  B.,  Harnett,  Da, -What  is  tbe  best 
way  to  remove  a  hunch  on  tbe  cheek  of  a 
horse  near  the  eye? 

Ans. — It  would  he  advisable  to  remove  the 
excrescence  with  the  knife  and  cauterize  the 
base  of  it.  to  prevent  excessive  bleeding;  or  to 
tie  a  cord  tightly  around  the  neck  of  it  to 
stop  the  bleeding,  and  then  cut  it  off.  It,  is 
quite  needless  to  wait  for  it  to  decompose  and 
fall  off;  besides,  this  is  injurious  to  the  animal 
and  may  injure  the  adjacent  skin,  as  well  as 
cause  danger  of  blood  poisoning.  Get  the 
veterinary  surgeon  to  amputate  it  iu  tin's 
manner,  and  treat,  the  part  lelt  by  caustics 
until  it  can  be  healed. 

.7.  E.  />..  Andes,  N.  Y.— Is  the  Mutual  Re¬ 
serve  Fund  Life  Insurance  Co.,  140  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  reliable?  Ought  a 
young  man,  33  years  old,  to  insure  his  life  in 
this  company?  What  is  a  good  company  to 
insure  in? 

Ans. — The  compauy  you  refer  to,  is  not 
classed  in  the  business  directory.  We  knoiv 
nothing  about  it.  Yes,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  one  s  life  in¬ 
sured.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Trust 
Company  is  a  good,  reliable  one,  as  is  also 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  New’  York  City. 

2 V.  B.  R,  Farmington ,  Wash.  Ter.— How’ 
can  we  get  rid  of  wood-ticks  on  horses? 

Ans. — Apply  Lawford’s  Carbolic  Dip.  If 
that  can’t,  he  got.  kerosene  is  certain  death  to 
all  insects;  but  in  it*  pure  form  it  will  also  re¬ 
move  the  hair.  To  prevent  this  mix  it  w’ith 
twice  it*  bulk  of  fried  pork  fat  or  lard,  salting 
well.  Apply  wrarm  and  freely  on  all  the  in¬ 
fested  parts.  The  next  day  wash  off  with 
mild  soap  suds  If  this  is  thoroughly  done  not 
a  tick  will  escape. 

“Nu6.sc/  ibcr,”  No  Address. — What  is  Ever¬ 
green  Millet?  Would  it  be  likely  to  encroach 
on  other  ground  like  Quack? 

Ans. — No.  We  should  not  fear  it  where 
good  plowing  and  cultivating  are  done.  It  is 
about  the  same  t.hiug  as  Sorghum  lialapense, 
the  Johnson’s  Grass  of  the  South.  We  planted 
seeds  from  Mr.  Saunders  last  Spring.  But  one 
plaut,  developed  the  aerial  roots  shown  in  the 
pictures.  It  was  all  Johnson’s  Grass. 

W.  H .  It.,  HomelhnnUe,  N.  Y.— I  have  50 
acres  of  very  rich  black  loam  river  fiats,  that 
were  last  year  planted  to  potatoes;  about,  one- 
eighth  rotted ;  most  of  the  field  is  very  weedy. 
What  would  be  the  most  profitable  crop  to 
raise  on  it  to  sell? 

Ans. — We  think  corn  or  barley  ought  to  do 
well  on  such  land,  using  a  good  phosphate 
with  the  seed.  If  not  too  wet,  wheat  ought 
to  do  well  ou  such  land. 

P.  K.,  Glen  wood,  Mo.— 1.  What  is  tarra¬ 
gon?  2.  Are  there  auy  Cardinal  Tomato 
seeds  in  the  Free- Seed  Distribution?  3.  What 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  Dahlia  tubers? 

Ans. — 1.  Tarragon  is  au  Artemesia.  The 
leaves  are  used  iu  stews,  soups  and  salads. 
Tarragon  vinegar  is  made  from  the  leaves 
steeped  in  vinegar.  It  is  a  hardy,  herbaceous 
perennial.  2.  Yes.  3.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is 
warm. 

“  Cher,"  Falls  Church,  Va  — What  variety 
of  corn  will  mature  in  110  days,  grow  short 
stalks,  and  produce  an  extra  ear  instead  of 
growing  taller  when  well  manured? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  bettor  variety  to 
mention  than  Pride  of  the  North  or  Queen  of 
the  Prairie,  offered  by  many  seedsmen. 

A.  S.  G  ,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.— Should  the 
clover  and  grass  seed  be  sowed  before  or  after 
harrowing? 

Ans.— If  the  ground  be  very  hard,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  first  and  harrowed-in:  but  ordi¬ 
narily,  it  is  bettor  to  harrow  first,  following 
immediately  with  the  seeds. 

C.  E.  r,„  Beaver  City,  Neb.— Where  in  this 
State  cau  1  buy  Chester  White  pigs? 

Ans  —Of  A.  C.  Stoll,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

Robert  Easton,  Middlrbvry,  Vermont,  de¬ 
sires  the  address  of  a  firm  having  blacksmiths’ 

anvils  for  sale. 

- •  ♦♦ - 

Communications  Rkckivnd  for  thk  wkek  Ending 
Satcroav,  April  8, 

C.  H .  W.-U.  B.-E.C.— A.  S.-F.  B.-W.  .J  H.-G. 
\V  K  V.  H.-P.  C.  M.-G  H.  C.-U.  L.  H.-O.  A.  W. 
-C.  V.  Il.-C.  J.  R.-S-A.  B.  S.-G.  S.  S.-S.  C.S.- 
A  B.  A  -O.  H.  A.  -II.  W.  M.-R.  G.-G.  C.  M  -W.  A. 
M.  C.,  thunks.— J  A.O.-W  S.  T.  K.  S.  B -  F.  D.  C. 

E.  l\\  F.  T  P.  J  B.— T,  J.  K.  -Il.  M.-J.  M.  L.-G. 
G  E.  B-  G.  J.  T.—  K.  A.  It  ,  thanks.— I*.  N.— W.  H. 
W.-E.  A.  G.  F,  H.  W.  8.  U.  D.-W.  T.-A.S.  W. 

.7.  K.  MeC.— F.  S  —Mrs.  l>.  C..  thunks.— F.  H.  H.— M.  B. 
p  —A.  E  .  thanks.  G.  K.  W,  F.  E.  M.  —I*. — C.  A.— M 
(3  p.— W.  H.  M.-W.  H.  a.— W.  F.  Taber,  thanks.—  G. 
S.,we  ore  two  weeks  behind  with  our  answers  to 
questions.-  E.  T.  H.-L.  S.  E.-J.  J. -E.  M.-W.  T.-S. 
K.  8.  K.  A  C.-J.  O.— T.H.  H.— E.S.  G.-J.  S.Q.— G.G. 

—  j,  H  — B  Woolhou*e,  several  sHudsnieu  oiler  tha 
bIusH  Potato. 
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Singer’ BK,?2r?«|| 

A  i'"n!rr  KuSer,  Turk-  X  I  I 

,er,  Five  HeOiimT-. Hirvd  ■  9  _ 

er,  Thread  Cutter.  NY-d  wr  I  , 
U-s,  Oil  .ukI  fall  outlie  with  each. 

(iuiinmlM'il  t«  be  perfect.  Wa 


New  Blicitberi 


Jcttilisers;. 


£teu'  guWinrtiottif. 


A  NEW  BOOK-FRESH  AND  INV'TING. 

FAMOUS  battles  iv;,:;1,:,1, 

Em  bracing  all  the  renowned 
Military  Movements  from 
’  ■'  U  Marathon.  i!*o  It.  0.,  to  the 

present.  Thf*  -Tnml  march  of 
I  K  I  I  \  I  U  r  events  portrayed  and  illus- 
ULUlwl  V  l—  trated  tiy  a  n  ra-ter  hand,  gi  v- 
mg  the  WDrld'u  History  from 
its  battle  field-..  Wry  Popular  ifento  wanted 
••very  where.  Write fitonc"  ntnl  -eeiur  choice  of 
territory  .1  f'  SlrOntfiY  *  CM  ,  t’lnlnrt  "Pa 


JNDRETKS’” s  e  ed -CATAL06UE 

“HARDENERS’  COMPANION.” 

PRICE  IO  C3ENTS.  The  moat  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Cutiilogiie  ever 
published,  coetintr  fifteen  cento.  TUfi  article  on  Market  (7n rdening  under  (liana  worth 
twenty  timee  the  price,  llua  bain*  OCR  ONE  II UNDR EDTII  YEAH,  we  publish  this 

H  Ornate  t.mde  for  (.nrden  and  Fitrni.  To  all  sending  ua  TEN  ('ENTS  In  stamps, 
w  mall  a  copy,  and  on  enters  for  Seed  will  n«ve  c relit  for  that  amount.  Address 

_ LANDRETH  «  SONS,  Seed  Crowers.  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa. 

SOME-  |  3FA  VERY  EARLY**® 

THING  NEW!  SWEET  CORN 


WITH  A  LAE  (IE  EAR.  dust  what  every  one  who  line  a  Garden  wants  We  lntve  Introduced  the 

Surprise  .Musk  .Melon,  1  nm  1  liiiinb  (  urn.  .11  si  in  mot  li  lleud  Lettuee.  Sunrise  1‘otuio 
<  ouquerer  FMnto,  aud  t^fs  year  we  bring  out  th«  CORN’  referrc<lto  above  We  in!  ..  ‘  u  the 

FEE  &.  K AY  «■' HSi  PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER 

•  ua  fa  W  lln  I  l*n‘  bushel.  SIO  (Nl.  C  »AI,BA.\V,  .\.  \ 

Bfg^g^READ  IT  pi  £%  ftTO  Our  Special  "FARM  and  GARDE1T' 

Kj  u  n/Mie  it  M  -  ■  fl  I  ■  ^k  Offer  l  Am  unn/uaUe il  opportunity  to  <fur« 

liTV  a.  Jw  ,  n  f.  W  V  Vl/H  ■  ■  ■■  H  ■  a  •'■'arm  amt  l,.e.i'n'/riri)iil')i-ur.  .lb«i>. 

— aAV  B  fl  V  ■  lately  FULL.  .>  .t  a  tunidy  aj  C'ioilcc.i 

IxQy^  A  A  A  _■  *  B  B  B  «AK»KN  SKKlta  ...  r rifling  e«S.  Wr 

PL-  Jy  H  |  I  IK  II  rnn  al  Bl  I  send  the  /■’nni  t  and  *  inn  (the  mouthy 

FUR  If  If  FOR 

l  Wv  make  U-oller  to  Induce  yea  to  try  om-Sru,!.. 

rnml  to  Inlni'lnce  tie- a  Into  thousands  of  new  hernia  this  season.  \tv  want  every  Fanner  ami  hardener  to  give 
them  It  fair,  liuiie»t  trial.  Package  *•  F"  rnn  lain*  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  New  Ftstor- 
Ite  Inmate.  Kxeelalnr  CuUfiuge,  I .nrtg  Orange  CnrroU  Ko«tim  Market.  <  elrry,  Green  Fringe, l  Lettuce, 
Manioeth  lt.  il  Oniini.  -ugnr  l.uiif  Scarlet  Kuilish.  Itinlns  Market  t«  timber.  Purple-lap  Tur¬ 
nip.  Hay  View  Melon  i  abn  superb  Palmy  i  which  alnne  cells  for  uOr.)  l  <ui»l  prloeyf  thru  Mead,  i  -  $  L.sm  „ 

all  the  price  of  tils  "Farm  and  thtrxUu.  1  fide.,  making  $2,30,  »n,l  sen  »ll»t"»e  give  lor  OM.Y  OvCa 
gj ICftft  |M  PACU  DDCMIIIMG  K>r  the  bcsl  Voceialilea  giuwn  from  nor  Src-la,  i'ljiupeltliuu  upon 
III  uHOn  r  nCITlIUlflO  to  all  purehma-r,  of  tliew- trial  pack  am  s,  »»r.  no  oUiera.O  Pull 

tardoulara  and  i  reotlnii,  scut  nnly  with  vara  package.  Order  wl  m«l  Mil  taks  mlvahtacr  of  li  e  great,-. t  nil.  r  ever  made. 
lorr"»  Iona  Seed  MitnunW'  nl  »Uh  each  order.  Send  your  address,  with  Mil’,  iu  eaab  or  stamp,,  and  looeisc  tli«  Stads 
kv  'urn  :  .i  .  and  tue  paper  one  sear,  alt  Aillr  |, repaid,  and  wo  will  enter  four  name  to  compete  fijr  tbs 

Cnuh  Premiums.  C.  W.  DORR  &  CO.,  207  Fourth  St.  DfeS  MOINES.  IOWA. 


reduced  the 

i'll!  It  I  (I, 

uineil  it  the 


for  twenty-three  veers  Bradley’s  snperplufl- 
pli ate  has  been  the  standard  fertilizer  of  New  l’.ng 
land,  ns  it  Is  now  of  the  I'nited  states,  it  owes  its 
superiority  to  leiv'itg  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
combined  In  tbc  iiesi  proportions,  to  (lie  high  grade 
materhtlsof  whit  h  i’  Is  composed  and  to  tbe  greni 
care  taken  in  It--,  nuimifai'iure.  insuring  an  in.- 
equalled  meehanio-d-'.indilion.  It  isit  Pure  lion,, 
Nuperiiliosphitlr.  ircnlars  sent.  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston.  Mass,  arid  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y Established  in  isiki.  This  is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  aud  there  is  no  better  lu  market.  It  is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  in  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  W  1 1,1,1  A  TI  B.  WILLIAMS. 

(«i*ni* nil  Agent,  Went  Troy.  N.  V. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

catalogue  of 

New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  PUNTS 

FOR  188-1,  will  be  ready-  in  February  with  a 
COLORED  PLATE. 

It  Is  full  In  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well 
as  all  the  Novelties  of  Merit. 

The  rleh  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  nnd  other  Green¬ 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  ale  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices.  Free  to  all  mv  customers:  to  others  Klc., 
or  a  plain  copy  gratis  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses, 
Orchids,  Fruits.  &e  .  gratis  ,IO  II  N  SA  l:  L. 

Washington.  I).  C. 

■ft  0%  M  V  By  mall,  poet  paid.  1  for 
|B  B  %  *  <>0c,«  12  lor  si.  Safe 
mM  |  I  arrival  and  full  -vitl-fac. 

Hr.  E  3  a  ■  a  il  i ion  guaranteed.  Direc- 
M  tli  >ns  for  culture  with  all 

■  ■  orders,  i  '.alalOwcUfi  I-'R  ICE.  Order  now. 

N  N  W.ll.  It.  KEEO,  ('biiiuber*lnirtf.  Fn. 

CCCI1  NORTHERN  GROWN,  VERY  EARLY. 

QLtU  A  No  Flower  Vegetable  and  Field 

Seeds.  44  New  Varitie*  ol  Pota- 

Cfl  n  II  to.  >.  Order  early.  Catalogue  Free. 

U  II  11  FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo.Wis. 

is3s.iss4.  Pomona  Nurseries. 

If  flSSTADLISHED  ts».) 

WILSON  JUNIOR, 

j  The  Large*!  Early  Itlnckberry. 
%  /  KIEFFEK  IIYItltll)  FEARS, 

\  j  /  100,000  Peorb  Tihim, 

10O  Acres  in  Small  Fruit*. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  GRAPES, 
Currants,  &e.  Fruit  Shade  Trees,  Catalogue  with 
col’d  plates  free.  WM.  PARRY.  Parry  P.O.,  N.  Jersey. 

*ST  It  A  \V  1IK  It  R  Y  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Nigh  Superii.  liu  cts.  per  do*.:  h>  mall,  fa.i  cts.  per 
100;  $1  per  l.ikHl.  James  Vick,  tri  cts.  |•^•rd^lz.,  tin  ct*. 
per  10(1;  *iu  per  LOOM.  Daniel  Bonne,  Si  per  dog.;  $’i 
per  lifi;  stiu  per  l,n u.  Indiana,  W  cts.  per  dog  ;  i!  per 
100.  Jnmhn,  12  per  dor..:  VIO  per  im.  Burpee’s  W e I • 
come  Oats.  Iu»tf  peck,  <1:  peck.  j?1  Nit;  lialf-biishel, 
92.no.  Pdlntm-H.  O  K.  Mammoth  Ihnillltc,  jMS-k  fillets.: 
half-bushel,  in  i  ts.:  bushel.  *I.2S  by  frtlabt  or  ex¬ 
press.  Jus,  l.ipplilcotl.  .1  i-.,  lit.  Ilolly,  N.  .1. 

.x  4  GOOD  STRAWBERRIES 


SEED  GORItf. 

(’K4NBKURY  W  II ITK-A  New  and  Superior 
variety.  Two-ounce  sample.  PV.:  :i  lb.  nnckage.  si  — 
postpaid.  Circulars  free.  Pure  Light  Brahma  Eggs, 
$1  per  13.  Address,  K  H.  UPSON, 

Wtlmot,  Nublk  Co  ,  Isd. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PIANTS,  SXSS 

Ac.  A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
•**>IA  IjL  Fit  1  ITS  both  new  and  old.  at  reason¬ 
able  rales.  Catalogue  free. 

I  R- VINO  ALLEN.  Suriiiaficld.  Mass. 

SALF.«>«KN  WANTED  -To  solicit  orders  for 
our  fruit  aud  ornamental  stock.  A  stdeudld  line 
of  new  speclnltl  -s.  Good  wages  and  steadv  employ¬ 
ment  given  to  reliable,  energetic  men.  Write  for 
terms  to  K.  U.  RICH  ARDSON  .*  CO.. 

Seueea  Lake  Nurseries.  Geneva.  N .  Y. 

FOR  **A1.K. 

Twenty  Busltelis  of 

ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED, 

Free  from  all  foul  seeds;  noted  for  Its  curly  growth 
and  first  quality  hay.  At  $13  per  bushel;  Bags.  35. 

HOWARD  TltYOX. 

Fleming,  N  V. 

BEST  MARKET  PEAR. 

“Siv  ^  0»,9»y  PEACH  TREES  AllAo* 

.A.  A  rariieierot  now  and  old  Straw  b*rrl»», 

/M  c*,  CurraoU.  Or»pe«.  kaipbarri**,  etc. 


Yv  L  .1  -  j  jingle  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  otie 
—i  *'/  picking.  Sen  t  for  tree  t’atalcwua. 

V-  X,  J.  8.  ftlliLlNS,  tluuri-MluwB,  V.  J 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 


EM  ■■  PrnpiiMcs  lo  sell  nut 

■  hi*  I, urge  Sniea 

la»  UIIL  of  SMALL  FHl'lT 

nil  ■  pianis  1,1 

_  ■  _  ■■  reasi  uiablc  rates.ln 

*  eluding  perliap*  the 

greatest  number  of  line  currant  bushes  fu  the  eouu 
try.  Statements  of  Interest  to  the  l  ruii-gruvviiig 
pilbliu  will  also  be  made.  Catalogue  sent  free,  \  •  I 
dress  E.  I*.  ROE.  ('oi‘tiwiilLou>liudnou,  N .  V  . 

Southern  (limn  Corn.  Immense  for  Fbdtlerand 
h'Mjftlaar  $  I  v.V  per  tm..  ill  light  sucks.  ( 'phi  ml  liter,  A  I, 
$3.3.1,  T.  ill.  Thorpe,  l.u kc  l.an  Hug,  Hyde  Co.,N.C. 


WUUL 

A  re  Cl  IMtEltl.VND,  lliiucliestcr, 
sim  rple*s  nr  . 1 .1.  \  ick.  I .»  ■  :  each  o«i , 
'  delivered  i.ulelj  iil  anj  I  S  rsis|ottleef(>r  S  I 
To  i-njo>  Slrnwlierrie*  grow  tlu-m  voiii-npII. 
Sis  | ‘ii e , •  Slr#« to  rt  ■  DCfl  0  \*/*|CCitin-tiiU'i' 
Culltire.si'utoti  tsspiesi  uLUiO.IT  H  LlO  \v*vti ark. 


ANNCAL  SALES,  OYER  -50,000  TONS. 

fJSSk  This  hiieh-grade 

■  Jaj  fertilizer  produces 

^  ~  ..  crops  of  superior 

quality  aud  quau- 
...  tity.  It  is  uot  a  sti- 

-  jj.  •  mutant,  but  a  plaut- 

..  fooil  The  high 

standard  fm-  which 

TWENTY 

YEARS 

_i-  ‘  past  will  be  strictly 

if**--^  luaintained. 

^  For  pamphlets,  address 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

(leuerul  Selling  Agent*.  Ronlou,  Jin**. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

satisfactory  at  a  Kuii  price.  K.  X  .1.  0.  WILLI  A  Vs, 
Mo.NTCt.AlB.  X.  J..  will  supply  you.  (Catalogue  free,  > 


PER 

TON 


GYPSUM 


SEED  POTATOES 

Al  Reiliie>‘(l  I*,  lee* 

Dakota  Red,  If.  IS  cts.:  K.  May  llmver,  pk.  jU  V»;  O.  K. 
Mum.  Frolltle.  .Tom-a's  BrlZ"  Taker,  Mall  s  F.  Bench 
Blow.  bu.  83:  blit  IV  Rural  Blush,  bu.  $I.7S;  bbl 
llublciind.  Itoelicsler  Favorite,  lVrfeel  Uein.  Cluiin. 
of  Am  ,  Knapp's  Jiiu«  bank,  Ini  Sl.'-'u  bid  #  lloslon 
Market,  i  Sunrise,  bu.  *1;  bill  <3.fitk  Wall's  Orange, 
White  Star,  Belle,  bid  S3:  W.  I  loplnmt.  St.  Patrick, 
<J.  or  the  Valley,  It  of  lleimm,  Bnrb  ink  s,  bbl.  Sl.TS. 
All  barrels  liidil  3  lilt.  net.  Draw  II.  (>,  payable  ut  (It. 
Borrltigtou,  Mana.,  P.  o. 

Vddren*  II  I,.  ItO  A  ROM  AN. 

SlieOield.  Ilerksliire  Co.,  Mu**. 


C.S.  WALES 

Choice  PANSY  PLANTS! 

IO  Bountiful  Puiiotr*,  7>Oe 

I  1'A  cL'-bloninlriK  Komck,  6(Je.. 
I  II.  Al  It  full  >ari>Atl0UH,StKh 
\  l.a  Frilius-  Rose,  '/rath,  if 
the  order  amoiuito  to  $1  bo. 

Itrlinewl  .,/  uny  l  \  .S’. 

i,,,i  .1  ///.'*.  (loodptautH, Choieo 
u-lalies.well  piieked.  h'rnii  ,(■ 
MffVitutoyMe  unit lr  (  an  iv./nrU 

!,  R0<  ULSTER.  Y. 


*[■  |  I  THE  GREAT  FERTILIZER! 

miS  PAY  CUV  l.AMl  PLA8TK11  has 

*n  lionoralili-  record  of  **  of  a  ,-rn- 
tury.  Contains  PhoNplinli*  of  Lime.  (Lives  the 
Plant  an  early  start,  improve*  quality  and  tnereasew 
yield  s;t  per  tuu.  l..,w  freight*  to  .ill  point*. 
PitmphlclN  wt  Furuier*’  l|ciiio>'i«iidiim 
Rook  FREE.  C-., f*.  «  jti.’iW.’nt, 

CAY  C(iA  PLASTER  CO- Vmon  SpHugx.N  Y 


SEED  O  ATS.  A  limited  quantity  or  tbc  WHITE 
WJCLCviMH  o.vrs.  The  seed  was  procured  at  bead 
quarters  last  season  anil  is  warranted  pur,1.  White 
Mar,  White  F.leplmnt,  Early  Hebron. and  other  varie¬ 
ties  i,f  Potatoes.  For  price*,  address 

JAIlh*  FORFAR,  L>on*.  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO .KMOW..,;:.1.1,,,-1  ',;,3.N 

scud  to  HKiVDQll  A  RTKK3  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

IlEKItEKT  POST. 
PoMtliui'gli,  Onllits  Co..  A  liilm  mu  . 

150  Strawberries 

ONLY  $1.00. 

3A  PLANTS  each  of  Wilson,  Crescent,  Cumberland, 
Downing,  Bhlwell  aud  Sharpies*,  eneli  kind  labeled 
mid  lied  separate:  seventy  page  lss>k  on  eultiiiv  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  Imw  to  destroy  all  luseets 
t lull  trouble  them,  to  all  who  send  order  lieforr  April 
mill.  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  iiniuev .  Plants  in  April 
or  May.  K.  \\  W F,LI>,  Nurseryman. 

(Name  this  paper.)  Jamesiow  a.  N,  y 


GREAT  REDUCTION  farmers 

By  HALE  II  .V  MINS,  B|ilIa.,8oleMainU'aeti)rerHor 

BAUGH'S  S25  PHOSPHATE 

Of  the  83i  Phosphate  there  were  add  during  1*7(1.  13*7 
(oils,  during  IH-iu,  :-c.tv  ion*-  during  sst.Mi.  ton*:  du 
ring  IS.V3,  S.’SS  ions;  during  Isst,  m.iyj  ton  .  Cheapest 
and  best.  Send  for  ctreiildt  and  Gmiranteeil  Anah 
sis,  tree  ARENTf  WANTED 

BAUGH  &,  SONS,  PHILADA. 


A  CollectJon  of  the  Song?  of  r»()  repreflentative  Am¬ 
erican  one  can  hardly  Imagine  Songs 

fresher  and  brighter  thun  these.  200  in  number,  and 
an  newly  contributed  by  the  colleges  In  question,  in¬ 
cluding  Vasgar  and  Wellesley.  There  Is  an  average 
of  4  songs  from  each  college  Price  $*2,b0. 

Also  publUhed,  Carmlna  Collegen^ia.  ^3,00.  Uni¬ 
versity  Songs,  $2.50,  and  Students  Life  in  Song,  $1.50. 

Just  published. 

The  Student's  History  of  Music. 

By  Dr.  Fkkdk.rick  Lons  Rittkr. 

A  book  of  threat  Importance,  giving  a  concise  aud 
interesting  narrative  of  the  i  regress  of  music  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  3,nti0  years.  Price  $3,813. 

Almost  ready. 

A  new  Sunday  School  Song  Book  of  fine  quality,  bv 
Emerson  aud  Sherwin.  Wait  for  il. 

Cantatas  and  Operettas. 

More  and  more  used,  every  year,  enliven  School 
Life,  and  furnish  most  valuable  practice. 

Forest  JuMUe  Band  (tilctt.l,  new;  rioinr  Festirnd  on 
(4~'  cts. I;  CYmeii  of  1  n tue  <>()  ets.i;  Fairy 
Judiltxl  (50  cts.):  \ rw  fiov'-rr  Clio'r* n  1 7fi  ets.i;  Hour  in 
cts.):  Lit  1 1,-  ):„  /v<7>  I«f  ets.i*  T/ir.-e 
/.iff/e  Kittens  (50  ets.i:  iftuirr.  J  Muony  f7oi/rr.s  (35  ets.i; 
Sfp-tao  Holiday  nkl  ct«.I;  School  30  cts.'-  and 

L  tnasreuu  t.;*0  rts.> — arc  all  lively  nnd  pretty  cantatas. 

OLIVER  DIT80N  &  CO.  a  Boston. 

C .  H.  DITSON  &  Broadway.  New  York. 


^Us'ccllaneou.h  dicing. 


Id  IO.  Physicians  I»8l4. 
Highly  Rei*i>mtii«ii<l  _ 

It  tur  Chapped  -V® 


'  •#  t  •  • 


fi Thn 

Toilet  and 
Nur  scry.  All 
Druggists  Keep  It. 
Trial  Sample  for  *c.  Stamp. 


31  JHWJ  runUMl  •»  rear*  Don’t  pay  doublt* 

«  Q  'Wi  I br  miwiuri.s  do  tn*f  t>  r,  wdienyou 
Jr^  Jya  Can  ?  n1  iiinsr*  before  you  pay  a  cent 

W  S X  fl  Alllaw*  impiMvcments.  Kuhslight 

IflHNri 

durable.  C  ircular^  with  hun* 

- «lrcJi(  (»f  tc^tlmoiiluU  frcCa 

tr-^U«i>A\NL  At  CO,  C 7  Third  Ave,,  Chicago,  Ill. 

silksToTcrazy  patchwork 

in  50c.  and  il.DJ  packages.  Elegant  tarieiles.  Onr  20c. 
package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk, assort'd  colors,  free 
with  every  $1  order.  V  ale  silk  Works, New  Haven,  Ct. 


ALABASTINE! 

FOR  FINISHING  WILLS  AND  CEILINGS. 

Is  the  most  durable  and  economical  material  known. 
It  is  a  valuable  discovery  ,  and  is  rapidly  superseding 
Kalsomine  ami  other  w  all  finish.  Manufactured  in  a 
variety  of  beautiful  tints  and  can  be  applied  by  anv 
one.  If  not  for  sale  iu  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
ALABASTINE  CO.,  S3  Burling  Slip,  N .  Y..  39  Pearl  st 
Boston,  or  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 


PMNG’S  E1STER  CMOS. 


EasterCAROL  CARDS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  AI.L  DEALERS. 

YOUNG  LADIES! 

Do  you  want  a  Piece  of  Popular  Music? 

Send  us  names  urukl'.  O  address  of  ten  mothers  of 
families  in  your  town  or  countv.  Music  will  be 
mailed  to  von  promptly  on  reeelpi  of  list.  Address 

Polu  Diphtheria  Cun-  <’o  . 

IBS  l'remont  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


R.U.GOING 

for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE 

BEST 


THE 


I  f)f|  Scrap  Ptetnres  10c,  or  Sinew  sat  In  ChromoCards, 
I  UU  no 3  alike,  name  on,  Idc.  I.B.Hcstkti,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

Owing  to  the  Fa  Dure  of  u  great 

VIOLI^. 

Cot«‘brntei|  lor  line  toms  finish*  Ituliau  strings,  line  prgs,  in- 
4  >  ol  ti'-nrl  itnl-pknv,  line  long  bow,  vrilh  iN'virv  and  wlwrcd  tPu^, 
in  violin  box.  luhtiudion  bmtH,  558  pUhvu  music  toi 
S3. 50*  t>utBlT»cti«m  or  money  rvtuiMi<-<t  A  tietler 
ii* ‘i  be  |niriTiu»i*il  ♦*!«♦  \s  lierv  tor  $1ii  Q#  H*  ®^lT£.S 

A  pn  »i  ,iwru*i»,  lOrt  stulbun  Si  .  v -m, 


THE 

RURAL  NLW'YORKER. 


Conducted  by 
BLBKRT  B.  OAR  WAR. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1884. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Wk  have  now  tilled  all  applications  for  seeds  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  last  Saturday.  All  those  who,  having 
applied  previous  to  that  date,  have  not  yet  received 
them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal  card  at  once, 
and  another  packet  will  be  sent  at  once. 

All  whose  names  are  upon  our  subscription  lists 
are  entitled  to  apply  for  these  seeds,  no  matter  when 
the  subscription  expires  or  whether  It  Is  the  Inten¬ 
tion  or  not  Of  the  subscriber  to  renew.  They  are  not 
premiums , 

Our  ohject  In  charging  a  part  of  the  postage  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  Is  that  wc  may  not  have  applications  from 
those  who  arc  not  interested  in  farm  or  garden  pur¬ 
suits. 

All  persons  who  subscribe  for  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  in  connection  with  other  Journals  which  publish 
the  combination  advertisement  offering  the  seeds, 
need  not  make  application .  The  seeds  will  be  Bent 
to  them  without  application  except  In  case  of  over¬ 
sight  or  miscarriage.  For  example:  The  Inter-Ocean 
and  the  Rural  Nicw-YORKEU  (with  its  seed  distribu¬ 
tion)  are  ottered  for  f3.7S  Whether  the  Inter-Ocean 
is  subscribed  for  through  the  Rural,  or  the  Rural  is 
subscribed  for  through  the  Inter-Ocean,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  both  papers  Is  entitled  to  the  seeds  without 
application.  The  same  may  be  said  or  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Ncav  York  Times,  Tribune.  Suu,  Mail 
(Canada',  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  our  seed  packages  require  six  cents  for 
postage— but  most  of  them  live  conts-except  to  Can¬ 
ada,  where  the  postage  is  10  cents.  But  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  desired  to  send  us  hut  three  cents.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  pays  the  rest. 


If  you  have  not  received  the  Rural  seeds 
of  its  present  distribution;  if  you  have  not 
received  all  of  them ,  notify  us  try  postal 
card. 


If  you  hoar  a  man  Iterating  farming  as 
the  meanest  business  on  earth,  and  as  being 
degrading  and  paying  only  a  meager  or 
no  profit,  you  may  safely  set  him  down  as 
a  man  who  has  an  awfully  poor  farm ;  who 
doesn’t  know  how  to  run  a  farm;  is  too 
stingy  to  buy  manure,  or  the  stock  to  make 
it;  is'  too  lazy  to  work,  or  spends  more 
time  at  the  corners,  talking  politics  and 
looking  after  a  little  petty  popularity  or 
an  office,  than  he  does  in  his  fields  study¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  soils,  posting 
himself  in  his  business  and  caring  for  the 
farm.  He  certaiuly  reads  more  political, 
than  agricultural  papers,  and  is  no  honor 
to  the  profession. 


For  a  while  “Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds”  will  be  less  frequent  than  they 
have  been  during  the  past  six  months. 
We  spend  the  greater  part  of  every  pleas¬ 
ant  day  (except  Thursdays  and  Saturdays, 
which  are  office  days)  in  the  field,  in  the 
hopes  of  making  our  tests  and  experi¬ 
ments  for  another  season  more  varied 
and  instructive  than  ever  before.  There 
is  no  laziuess  about  it,  therefore, 
good  readers.  We  are  working  with  a 
hearty  good  will  in  one  way  that 
the  Rural  maybe  more  interesting  in  an¬ 
other.  Editors  cannot  write  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  and  garden  if  all  of  their 
time  be  spent  in  a  city  office. 


If  grass  seed  has  not  been  already 
sown,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  Though 
the  price  of  clover  seed  is  comparatively 
high,  no  good  farmer  will  allow  his  fields 
to  go  without  seeding,  or  try  to  scrimp  the 
quantity  of  seed,  even  should  be  desire  to 
plow  them  again  next  year.  The  growth 
of  grass  will  pay  many  times  for  the  seod- 
ing;  it  will  pay  in  the  feed  furnished;  it 
will  pay  in  protecting  the  fields  next 
Winter;  it  will  pay  as  manure  in  the  roots, 
to  be  plowed  under  next  Spring;  and, 
lastly,  it  will  pay  by  furnishing  some 
good  growth  to  “fill”  the  ground.  Nature 
abhors  a  bare  piece  of  ground,  and  if  the 
owner  iB  too  stingy  or  negligent  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundance  of  seed  of  some  eco¬ 
nomic  crop,  she  is  ever  ready  to  cover  it 
with  something,  even  though  it  be  perni¬ 
cious  weeds,  and  we  cannot,  afford  to  per¬ 
mit  her  to  do  this  work. 

The  people  of  the  Great  West,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  a  straight¬ 
forward,  practical  way  of  doing  a  thing, 
that  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  sensible. 
They  are  about  organizing  a  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  intended  to  inform  and 
benefit,  the  fruit  grower.  No  person  will 
be  eligible  to  membership  unleeBhis  prin¬ 
cipal  business  is  fruit  growing;  nor  if  he 
has  any  business,  or  business  relations 
that  are  antagonistic  to  fruit  growing. 
Then  it  will  cost  each  applicant.  $  10  to 
become  a  member,  and  $5  each  year 


thereafter.  This  money  is  to  be  used  in 
obtaining  information  beneficial  to  the 
business  and  in  relation  to  the  supply  and 
demand  for  the  fruits  grown  hv  the  mem¬ 
bers.  It  wTill  also  be  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  association  to  prevent  imposition  on 
its  members  by  any  transportation  compa¬ 
ny  or  middle-man.  It  may  pay  fruit 
growers  nearer  home  to  keep  posted  on  the 
success  of  this  society. 

■ - *  •  ♦ - 

C.  E.  Thorne,  lately  of  the  Ohio  Ag. 
Coll.,  and  now  associate  editor  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  writes: 
“I  have  for  some  time  wanted  to  write  to 
you  and  add  my  mite  of  encouragement, 
that  you  persevere  in  holding  tile  Rural 
up  to  its  present  high  standard,  not  only 
as  regards  the  quality  of  the  matter  it  con¬ 
tains  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it, 
but  especially  as  regards  the  exclusion  from 
its  advertising  columns  of  the  various 
swindles  which  so  many  ot  our  agricultu¬ 
ral  publications  are  so  ready  to  invite 
their  readers  to  be  duped  by.  I  know 
that  you  could,  temporarily,  almost  or 
quite  double  your  income  from  advertise¬ 
ments,  if  you  would  admit  the  class  I 
refer  to;  but  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  you  will  find  your  present  course 
profitable,  1  kuotv  you  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  in  the  peace  of  mind  it  will  give  you.” 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  to  pursue 
the  course  urged  upon  us  by  Mr.  Thorne, 
and  we  ask  our  readers,  whenever  they 
have  just  grounds  of  complaint  against 
any  of  our  advertising  patrons,  to  advise 
us  of  the  fact. 


DOGS  OR  SHEEP. 


TnE  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
killed  the  proposed  dog  law,  and  there  is 
now  no  probability  of  any  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  of  sheep-killing  dogs  being  enacted 
at,  the  present  session,  if  ever.  Isn’t  it 
strange  that  Massachusetts,  with  tens  of 
thousands  ot  acres  practically  worthless 
for  any  purpose  except  sheep  raising,  and 
with  mutton,  the  healthiest  meat  her 
people  can  eat,  so  high  iu  price  as  to  be  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  tasted ;  and  while  importing 
annually  many  millions  of  pounds  of  wool 
to  keep  her  factories  employed,  should  be 
so  oblivious  of  her  own  interests  as  to 
neglect  the  passage  of  a  law  protecting 
her  farmers  and  ridding  herself  of  the 
millions  of  worthless  curs  that  at  present 
render  the  sheep  industry  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a  level¬ 
headed  people  as  the  New-Englanders 
should  prefer  to  raise  dogs  rather  than 
sheep. 

In  nine-tenths  of  the  counties  of  New 
England  outside  of  Vermont,  the  dogs 
greatly  outnumber  the  sheep,  and  are  not 
only  worthless,  but  a  positive  curse;  while 
the  sheep  would  add  millions  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  farmers,  and  consequently  of 
the  States.  The  trouble  iu  Massachusetts 
is  the  same  as  the  trouble  in  the  West,  and, 
in  fact,  everywhere.  The  owners  of  those 
worthless  curs  can  vote,  and  the  farmers 
have  not  sufficient  regard  for  their  own 
interests  to  combine  and  kill,  politically, 
every  one  of  those  nincompoops  in  the 
Legislature,  who  thinks  more  of  the  good 
opinion  of  his  dog-keeping  constituent 
than  of  the  farmer.  The  want  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  concert  of  action  among  farm¬ 
ers  is  what  places  them  at  the  foot  oi  the 
ladder,  and  makes  their  interest  the  foot¬ 
ball  and  sport  of  the  politician.  Will  the 
time  never  come  when  farmers  shall  have 
a  regard  for  their  own  interests,  and  shall 
assert  their  rights,  and  shall  combine  to 
exert  the  influence  in  politics  and  else¬ 
where  that  their  numbers,  respectability, 
and  intelligence  deserve? 

-  -«♦♦■ - - 

THE  “CALIFORNIA  LILY"  CHEAT. 


One  of  the  boldest  and;  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  amusing  cheats  that 
has  ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  benighted 
citizens  of  New  York,  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  week  or  ten  days  in  the  up¬ 
town  thoroughfares.  The  descriptions 
which  came  to  the  Rural  Office  of  queer- 
looking,  sweet-scented  flowers  which  were 
being  freely  sold  two  for  25  cents,  in¬ 
duced  us  to  send  a  reporter  to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  flower  the  California  Lily 
could  be.  Near  Fifth  Avenue,  in  Four¬ 
teenth  St.,  one  of  the  stands  was  found, 
and  the  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of 
what  occurred : 

Peddler.— “Here,  ladies,  are  yer  lilies 
from  California  only  ten  cents  apiece;” 
(the  price  had  been  reduced). 

Reporter— “What  are  these  V} 

Seller. — “California  Lilies.” 

R.  — “Did  they  come  from  California?” 

S.  — “Yes,  ma’am.  The  flowers  that  are 
iu  them  will  keep  on  growing  all  Bummer. 
They  will  send  out  long,  silk  threads, 
which  will  fall  all  over  the  outside.  See 


how  sweet  they  are.”  So  saying,  he  held 
up  one  of  the  flowers  for  our  lady  reporter 
to  smell.  “It  is  very  sweet,  you  see,  and 
will  scent  a  room.” 

It  was,  indeed,  very  sweet.  Our  re¬ 
porter  bought  two  of  the  flowers  which, 
with  several  green  leaves,  were  tied  to¬ 
gether  and  covered  neatly  with  damp  moss. 

The  flowers  were,  of  course,  readily  re¬ 
cognized  as  those  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage 
(Symplocarpus  fmtidus)  which,  at  this 
season,  may  be  found  in  all  bogs  and 
moist  grounds.  The  green  leaves  seemed 
to  be  those  of  the  American  White  Helle¬ 
bore  or  Indian  Poke  (Veratrum  viride). 
The  flowers  referred  to  by  the  peddler, 
that  would  “send  out  long,  silk  threads,” 
and  that  were  so  sweet-smelling,  covered 
the  spadix  or  club-shaped  column  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  purple-spotted  and  striped 
spathe  or  hood — just  the  same  as  in  Jack- 
in-tke-Pulpit  or  Indian  Turnip.  The 
flowers  offered  to  lookers-on  to  smell  of, 
had  been  perfumed  with  cologne,  or  ex¬ 
tract. 

We  are  really  very  sorry  for  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  city  people  that  can  gape  over  the 
flower  of  a  Skunk  Cabbage  with  admiring 
wonder  when  it,  is  presented  to  them  as  a 
California  Lily.  Several  years  ago,  it  will 
be  remembered,  pieces  ol  the  wood  of  the 
Liquidumber,  or  Sweet  Gum,  were  freely 
sold  about  New  York  as  Alligator  Wood, 
that  was  possessed  of  several  potent 
charms. 


NO  HIGHER  TARIFF  ON  WOOL. 

Last  Monday  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress,  by  a  vote  of  118  to  126,  rejected 
the  joint  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Converse,  of  Ohio,  restoring  the  tariff  of 
1807  on  wool.  Of  the  118  votes  for  the 
resolution,  and  therefore  for  higher  wool 
duties,  36  were  Democrats.  Of  these 
nine  were  from  Pennsylvania,  seven  from 
Ohio,  and  one  each  from  New  Jersey, 
Tennessee,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Louisi¬ 
ans,  Georgia,  South  Carolmia  and  Iowa; 
two  each  from  Alabama,  "West  Virginia, 
New  York  and  Wisconsin,  and  four  from 
California.  Pennsylvania  being  a  strongly 
protectionist  State,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  her  Democratic  Congressmen  should 
favor  protection  on  principle;  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  wanting  n  high  tariff  on  sugar,  natu¬ 
rally  favored  a  high  tariff  on  wool ;  while 
the  other  Democrats  who  voted  for  the 
measure  represented  States  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  sheep  husbandry,  especially 
those  from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Of  the  eleven  Republicans  who 
voted  against  the  resolution,  and  there¬ 
fore  against  higher  wool  duties,  six 
were  from  Massachusetts,  two  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  two  from  Iowa  and  one  from 
Illinois.  The  six  Massachusetts  Repub¬ 
licans  who  repudiated  the  protectionist 
principles  of  their  party  and  their  State, 
obeyed  the  wishes  of  the  woolen  manu¬ 
facturers,  whose  influence  is  powerful  in 
the  Old  Bay  State.  Indeed,  only  one 
Massachusetts  man,  Mr.  Russell,  voted 
for  the  resolution.  The  Western  Repub¬ 
licans  who  voted  against  it,  no  doubt 
represented  the  free-trade  sentiment  which 
is  very  prevalent  among  Western  men  of 
both  parties.  It  was  a  thin  House,  244 
only  voting  out  of  325  members.  It  is 
said  there  were  30  pairs,  equivalent  to  60 
members. 

The  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  who  wished  to  excuse  their  vote 
to  their  agricultural  constituents,  were 
forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  llurd,  of  Ohio,  who 
had  been  requested  by  the  Democratic 
Legislature  of  his  State  to  vote  for  it,  but 
who  vehemently  opposed  it.  According 
to  him,  the  American  manufacturer  makes 
the  market  for  the  American  wool  grower; 
just,  as  he  prospers,  or  is  depressed,  are 
the  prices  of  wool  high  or  low ;  a  low 
price  for  American  wool  is  largely  attribu¬ 
table  to  a  high  price  for  foreign  wool  (!); 
of  the  three  grades  of  wool,  supertine, 
intermediary  and  combing,  America  does 
not  produce  either  the  first  or  last,  there¬ 
fore  no  duties  on  them  can  protect  the 
American  farmer,  and  foreign  wool  is 
needed  to  mix  with  the  intermedia¬ 
ry;  therefore  foreign  wool  does  not 
come  into  competition  with  American 
wool,  but  merely  supplements  it  (!) 
Strange  that  the  sheep  raisers  of  the  entire 
country  should  be  so  blind  to  their  own 
interests  as  to  advocate  high  duties  on 
foreign  wool:  at  all  their  conventions  and 
through  every  paper  that  represents  them ! 

- ♦  - 

PRICES  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  WHEAT. 


Last  Monday  wheat  sold  in  Chicago  at 
the  lowest  prices  overpaid  in  that  market, 
but  on  the  following  day  a  reaction  set 
in,  and  since  then  prices  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  upwards,  though  quotations  each  day 
have  been  marked  by  violent  fluctuations. 
While  the  advance  has  averaged  only 


about  2>£  cents  per  bushel  within  the  last 
seven  days,  the  rise  since  Monday  has 
been  six  cents  in  Chicago,  and  prices  in 
other  Western  markets  have  risen  nearly 
as  much,  while  in  New  York  the  advance 
has  been  still  greater.  It  is  a  trifle  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  rise  can  he  sustained  in 
view  of  the  heavy  supplies  on  hand  here, 
the  latest  reports  of  stocks  and  prices  in 
Europe,  and  the  favorable  condition  of 
the  growing  crops;  but  the  bulls  stoutly 
declare  that  prices  of  wheat  have  touched 
bottom  in  1884,  and  that  a  still  further 
advance  is  certain :  while  the  bears  insist 
that  70  cent  -wheat  is  yet  probable. 

A  cablej^am  from  London  last  Tuesday 
reports  enormous  stocks  of  wheat,  barley 
and  corn  in  the  granaries  there.  Of 
wheat  alone  there  w'erc  nearly  3)4  million 
bushels  more  than  last  year,  and  stocks 
were  correspondingly  heavy  at  other 
points.  Within  a  week  American  wheat 
has  been  offered  at  Liverpool  at  96u,  cents 
a  bushel,  which  is  not  only  lower  than  it 
was  ever  offered  before;  but  also  lower 
than  any  reported  sales  of  Indian  wheat 
in  the  English  market.  Just  now  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  grain  merchants  are  buy¬ 
ing  “  futures”  in  Russia  and  India,  and 
selling  “  short”  in  New  York  and  Chica¬ 
go,  the  foreign  short  interest  in  wheat  in 
this  market  alone  .being  over  2,000,000 
bushels  at  the  present  time.  The  wild, 
unscrupulous  speculation  in  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  this  country  appears  to  have  dis¬ 
gusted  the  Old  World,  wid  led  dealers 
there  to  seek  supplies  elsewhere,  and  the 
immense  railroad  progress  in  Russia,  In¬ 
dia,  Australia  ami  South  America,  by 
cheapening  transportation,  has  led  to  the 
cultivation  of  larger  areas  in  cereals  and 
to  keener  competition  in  our  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  This  competition  is  certain  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  resources  of  our  rivals  are 
developed,  so  that  American  farmers 
should  look  forward  to  the  probability  of 
moderate  prices  for  wheat  in  the.  future, 
since  in  spite  of  our  short  crop  last  harv¬ 
est,  and  our  comparatively  siuhII  exports 
since,  the  stocks  arc  so  heavy  and  the  prices 
are  so  low  in  our  foreign  markets. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  crop,  which 
lias  much  influence  on  prices  to-day,  is 
excellent,  according  to  the  April  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  received 
here  yesterday.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  wheat  area  is  about  27,600,000  acres. 
This  is  nearly  the  acreage  sown  for  the 
previous  crop;  but  of  that  between  five 
and  six  per  cent,  was  subsequently  plowed 
up,  leaving  26,400,000  acres  to  be  harvest¬ 
ed.  It  is  probable  that  very  little  will  be 
plowed  up  this  year,  as  no  serious  wiuter- 
killing  is  reported  except  in  Alabama, 
though  some  injury  is  reported  on  low 
and  "wet  areas  throughout  the  entire 
breadth.  Without  a  single  exception, 
drilled  wheat  is  reported  to  he  in  superior 
condition  everywhere.  The  present  area 
is  1,200,000  acres  great  er  than  that  har¬ 
vested  last  year  and  2.000,000  greater 
than  that  of  the  census  year.  The  iucrease 
is  about  1,500,000  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  nearly  750,000  acres  in  the  Southern 
States;  while  there  is  only  a  small  in¬ 
crease  iu  the  Middle  States  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  Ohio  basin.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  averages  95;  100  repre¬ 
senting  a  full  stand,  unimpaired  vitality, 
and  medium  growth.  In  April  last  year 
the  average  was  80,  and  85  in  April  1881 ; 
while  the  April  average  of  the  large  crop 
of  1882  was  104. 

The  State  averages  are  as  follows: — 
Connecticut,  100;  New  York,  97;  New 
Jersey,  95;  Pennsylvania,  99;  Delaware, 
96;  Maryland,  102;  Virginia,  101;  North 
Carolina,  102;  South  Carolina,  97 ;  Geor¬ 
gia,  91;  Alabama,  88;  Mississippi,  92; 
Texas,  101 ;  Arkansas,  81 ;  Tennessee,  98; 
West  Virgiuia,  100;  Kentucky,  98;  Ohio, 
88;  Michigan,  94;  Indiana,  92;  Illinois, 
82;  Missouri,  1)1;  Kansas,  101;  Califor¬ 
nia,  101 ;  Oregon,  102.  The  report  repre¬ 
sents  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  April  1, 
when  the  snow  lay  a  foot  deep  on  many 
fields  in  Michigan,  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

.  - - 

BREVITIES. 


Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the 
Market.  You  can  not  make  a  better  selection 
for  main-crop  peas  than  the  above. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  immaculate  butter  arc  totally  ruined 
before  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  by  bad 
air,  unwholesome  food,  putrid  water.  You 
cannot  be  too  careful  what  your  Cows  eat  and 
drink,  remembering  that  from  polluted  foun¬ 
tains  pure  streams  never  flow. 

Abe  you  going  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  this 
year#  Choose  a.  warm,  windy  loam.  Set  the 
plants  15  inches  apart  iu  ridges  (one  foot  high 
in  the  middle  and  gradually  sloping)  four  feet 
apart.  The  tubers  may  lie  started  now  in  hot¬ 
beds.  Place  them  in  sand  uud  the  sprouts  will 
lie  ready  to  plant  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
1st  of  June,  which,  for  this  climate,  is  soon 
enough.  The  Nansemond  is  as  good  os  any. 
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RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  VIII. 


SHEEP. — THE  BEST  BREEDS  AND  HOW  BEST  TO 
FEED  AND  CARE  FOR  THEM. 

ELIAS  HAND. 

No  class  of  farm  stock  yields  a  better  inte¬ 
rest  on  the  outlay  than  a  flock  of  sheep  intelli¬ 
gently  cared  for,  and  there  are  few  farms 
which  would  not  be  directly  benefited  by  the 
intioduction  of  them.  They  are  easily  manag¬ 
ed,  are  first-rate  fertilizing  machines,  good 
farm  scavengers  and  yielders  of  two  harvests 
annually.  While  the  best  results  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  rolling  uplands,  they  will  thrive  in 
low-lying  districts,  provided  these  be  dry.  The 
breeds  that  chiefly  interest  the  average  farmer 
are  the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  South  Down, 
Shropshire,  and  Merino. 

BREEDS. 

The  Leicester  for  early  maturity  excels 
all  others,  provided  it  gets  what  it  likes.  It  is 
nothing  uncommon  for  a  shearling  wether  ta 
weigh  *2:50  pounds.  The  meat,  however,  is  too 
fat.  The  ewes  are  not  prolific,  and  are  rather 
scanty  milkers.  The  lambs  are  delicate  for 
the  first  month,  but.  once  started,  they  make 
very  rapid  growth.  The  sheep  yields  a  heavy 
fleece  of  coarse,  long  wool,  commanding  a  low 
price. 

The  Cotswold  is  the  oldest  authentic  Eng¬ 
lish  breed.  The  ewes  average  one-and-one- 
fourth  lamb  a  year,  are  fairly  good  mothers, 
and  great  eaters.  CotswohLs  bold  their  wool 
weM  and  for  a  longer  time  than  the  Leiccsters. 
Their  wool  in  quantity,  quality,  and  price  is 
much  on  a  par  with  the  Leicester.  As  mutton 
sheep,  they  are  a  little  inferior  to  the  Leices- 
ters  in  weight  aud  rapidity  of  maturiug;  but 
distinctly  superior  to  them  in  the  quality  of 
their  meat.  They  are  liable  to  suffer  fiom 
rapid  changes iu  temperature,  and,  like  the  Lei- 
cesters,  they  will  not  thrive  in  large  flocks; 
there  should  not  bo  more  than  35  to  30  in  one 
“  bunch.” 

The  South  Down,  England's  favorite  mut¬ 
ton,  is  a  breed  difficult  to  overpraise.  A  flock 
will  yield  one-and-one-half  lamb  per  ewe,  the 
lambs  coming  strong,  lively,  aud  able  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  The  ewes  are  excellent 
mothers  and  excellent  milkers,  yielding  enough 
for  two  iambs.  The  South  Down  maintains  a 
regularity  or  evenness  of  flesh  better  than  any 
other  breed,  while  iu  hardiness  and  capacity 
to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances  it  is  not  sur¬ 
passed.  It  yields  a  fair-sized  fleece  of  very 
fine,  medium-long  wool,  which  commands  at 
least  second-best  price.  Although  a  medium¬ 
sized  sheep,  the  shearling  wethers,  properly 
cared  for,  weigh  100  pounds,  aud  the  mutton 
will  bring  one  ceut,  per  pound  more  than  that 
of  the  long-wools.  A  larger  flock  can  also  be 
pastured  together,  for  these  sheep,  though  in¬ 
cessant  eaters,  are  much  livelier  iu  motion 
aud  better  foragers  than  the  Leiccsters  and 
Cotswolds. 

The  Shropshire  Down  is  a  reliable  breed¬ 
er  and  good  mother,  will  average  one-and- 
one-half  lamb  a  year,  and  yields  a  close, 
heavy  fleece  of  medium-long  wool  of  fairly 
flue  texture.  It  is  a  larger,  leggier  sheep  than 
the  South  Down,  but  lias  not  such  good  fore¬ 
quarters.  When  extreme  excellence  of  both 
meat  and  fleece  is  uot  so  much  a  desideratum 
as  weight  of  both,  then  the  Shropshire  will 
lead  the  South  Down. 

The  Merino,  as  a  wool-bearing  sheep,  stands 
pre-eminent  ass  well  for  the  fineness  as  the  felt¬ 
ing  quality  of  its  wool,  which  is  likely  always 
to  command  relatively  a  high  price.  As  a 
mutton  sheep  it  is  nowhere,  being  small  aud 
maturing  slowly,  while  the  mutton  has  a 
wooly,  greasy  flavor.  It  is  best  fitted  for  the 
great  flocks  of  the  Western  ranches,  where, 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  laud, 
sheep  can  be  bred  at  a  profit  for  the  value 
of  the  wool  alone.  A  cross  of  a  Cotswold 
on  a  Merino,  is  a  sheep  of  considerable  merit, 
haviug  a  carcass  much  heavier  than  that  of 
the  Merino,  and  yielding  an  exeellont  fleece  of 
combing  wool,  with  n  notable  improvement  iu 
the  quality  of  the  mutton. 

The  common  American  ewe  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  the  loug  and  short  wool  breeds, 
aud  among  such  sheep  it  is  quite  possible  to 
pick  out  the  nucleus  of  a  flock,  well  wooled, 
roomy,  and  of  good  size,  aud  by  crossing  these 
for  three  generations  with  thoroughbred 
sires  the  result  would  be  a  flock  of  sufficiently 
fixed  type  for  ull  useful  purposes. 

In  sheep  husbandry  on  lands  of  considerable 
value,  meat  should  be  the  principal,  and  wool 
a  secondary  consideration.  Combine  the  two 
if  possible;  but  if  they  conflict,  hold  to  the 
meat;  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  it. 


The  present  outlook  and  the  future  prospect 
for  wool  and  mutton  promise  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fit  from  medium  animals,  such  as  the  pure 
Downs,  or  such  animals  as  will  be  obtained  by 
the  crossing  of  Down  sires  on  heavier  mothers, 
and  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  South 
Down  will  be  found  the  most  profitable  for 
these  purposes.  An  exception ,  however,  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  long-wools  where  a 
specialty  is  made  of  selling  early  lambs  weigh¬ 
ing  40  pounds  when  three  months  old.  and  for 
which  $10  each  may  he  obtained  in  the  great 
cities;  for,  although  a  new-born  South  Down 
lamb  is  as  heavy  as  any  other,  yet  the  Leices¬ 
ter  or  Cotswold  lamb  will  outweigh  it  at  the 
age  of  three  months.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  to 
sell  the  male  lambs  as  shearling  wethers,  and 
to  keep  the  choicest  females  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses;  it  is  out  of  this  latter  class  that  gaps 
and  imperfections  in  the  flock  are  to  be  filled 
up  and  remedied. 

winter  management. 

The  shed  should  stand  upon  land  naturally 
dry,  or  rendered  so  by  draining,  and  face  the 
south.  Good  ventilation  is  indispensable.  It 
should  open  into  a  yard,  and  if  I  he  exposure  is  a 
bleak  one,  a  close  board  fence  eight  feet  high 
will  be  needed.  The  door  between  the  shed  and 
yard  ought  to  be  wide,  to  avoid  crowding  the 
sheep,  and  free  communication  between  the 
two  should  always  be  permitted,  except  in  very 
severe  storms.  Sheep  are  unharmed  by  intense 
dry  cold,  but  cold  r  mis  are  injurious.  The 
hay-racks  aud  grain-troughs  should  be  in  tbe 
shed,  so  that  the  manure  can  be  kept  under 
cover  as  much  as  possible ;  shed  and  yard  should 
be  kept  well  bedded.  When  wethers  consti¬ 
tute  a  portion  of  the  flock,  they  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  ewes. 

Well  cured  clover  hay  is  the  best  fodder, 
and  maybe  taken  as  the  standard.  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  and  the  meadow  grasses  are  all 
readily  eaten  by  sheep,  but  there  is  more 
waste  with  them  than  with  clover.  Pea 
straw  is  excellent  fodder,  much  liked  by 
sheep.  Of  fodder  crops  to  be  cut  green  and 
then  cured,  like  hay.  nothing  beats  peas  aud 
oats  sowed  together.  Every  sheep  -  raiser 
should  strive  to  grow  a  certain  quantity  of 
roots— either  sugar  beets  or  Swedes;  no  food, 
or  combination  of  foods,  has  such  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  well-being  of  a  flock.  To  ewes, 
however,  during  the  period  of  gestation,  they 
should  be  fed  sparingly— about  five  pounds 
daily;  but  after  lamhing,  they  may  be  fed 
liberally.  The  ration  of  Swedes  iu  England  for 
a  full  sized  sheep,  fed  upon  Swedes  solely,  is 
from  20  to  24  pounds  daily.  Roots  should  be 
sliced  or.  still  better,  pulped  by  a  root-cutter, 
and  in  cold  weather  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  cellar,  cut,  and  fed  at  once  to  avoid 
freezing.  Should  ensilage  fulfill  the  hopes  of 
its  advocates,  it  would  form  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  in  wintering  sheep,  and  might  supersede 
roots  Whether  roots  are  fed  or  not,  a  little 
grain  should  be  giveu  daily;  from  half-a- 
pound  to  a  pound  per  head,  of  oats,  corn, 
peas,  or  bran.  The  cost  of  this  ration  will  be 
repaid  in  the  enhanced  value  of  the  manure 
alone.  There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  sheep 
grouud  grain;  but  when  sliced  roots  are  fed, 
the  ration  of  bran  nr  ground  grain  may  be 
conveniently  spread  over,  or  slightly  mixed 
with  the  roots  to  be  given  at  mid-day.  Hay 
is  to  be  fed  morning  aud  evening  at  such 
hours  as  to  allow  the  sheep  to  do  their  eating 
in  day-light.  Punctuality  in  feed  lag  should  be 
strictly  observed,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the 
feed  should  bo  given  by  the  same  attendant. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  feeding  is  to 
turn  all  the  occupants  of  the  shed  into  the 
yard,  shut  the  door,  fill  the  racks  or  troughs 
equally,  aud  thou  admit  the  animals.  The 
“philosophy”  of  this  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  one  who  attempts  to  distribute  a  pailful 
of  grain  iu  a  trough  with,  say,  20  sheep  crowd¬ 
ing  around  him.  Water  must  be  supplied  at 
least  once  a  day.  aud  they  should  have  free 
access  to  salt.  A  little  tar  occasionally  mixed 
with  their  drinking  water,  is  very  wholesome. 
Take  note  of  the  feeding  capacity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sbeqpi  and  put  a  black  mark  against 
slow,  mincing  eaters,  aud  timid  or  untame- 
able  ones. 

As  the  lambing  season  approaches,  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  keep  together  only  the 
ewes  expected  to  lamb;  go  over  these  individu¬ 
ally, and  with  a  pair  of  shears  dip  away  all  long 
or  dirty  wool  which  may  be  on  or  around  the 
udder.  Around  the  sides  of  the  shed  put  np 
three  or  four  temporary  pens  of  sufficient,  sizo 
to  comfortably  accommodate  a  sheep  and  two 
lambs.  These  can  be  made  of  empty  barrels, 
with  a  heavy  stone  in  the  bottom  of  each  to 
secure  steadiness.  When  a  ewe  lambs,  put 
mother  aud  lamb  iu  one  of  those  pens  for  a 
couple  of  days,  or  until  the  lamb  shows  that  it 
can  find  its  mother,  and  its  food  readily, and  see 
that  it  gets  it.  When  it  can  do  this,  place  the 
mother  and  lamb  iu  a  separate  part  of  the 
shed,  which  will  ba  receiving  coustaut  access¬ 
ions  from  the  little  pens.  Some  young  sheep 
refuse  to  let  their  lambs  suck,  and  iu  such 
eases  the  ewe  must  be  held  until  ^tho 


lamb  does  so.  Start  the  milk  to  see  that 
she  has  milk  and  that  the  teats  are  open. 
If  she  has  no  milk,  of  course  she  can’t  raise  a 
lamb,  and  the  fault  will  usually  be  her  own¬ 
er’s,  who  has  fed  her  too  scantily.  The  feed 
now  must  be  a  little  more  liberal.  If  there  are 
no  roots,  feed  bran,  which  is  next  best 
for  inducing  a  flow  of  milk,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  if  first  scalded  and  then  cooled. 
Lambs  may  be  castrated,  docked  and 
marked,  when  three  weeks  old.  These 
operations  should  be  performed  in  favor¬ 
able  weather,  and  should  there  be  any 
danger  of  flies,  a  little  tar  should  be  applied 
to  the  wounds. 

summer  management. 

Before  turning  tbe  flock  to  pasture,  each 
sheep  should  be  well  trimmed  and  tagged 
about  the  tail  aud  rump,  and  the  closer  this 
is  done  the  better.  As  a  slight  guide  to 
the  amount  of  pasturage  required,  it  may 
be  stated  that  about  six  sheep  will  eat  as  much 
as  one  cow,  the  proportion  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  cow.  They 
will  also  eat  much  that  cattle  would  reject,  in 
the  shape  of  weeds,  etc.  Finer  grasses  gi  ow 
where  sheep  have  pastured ;  their  close  crop¬ 
ping  induces  lateral  growth,  and  the  gentle 
pressure  of  their  feet  consolidates  the  soil 
without  poaching  it, and  a  flue  sward  is  formed. 
When  just  turned  to  grass,  sheep  will  eat 
greedily,  and  as  this  has  a  relaxing  effect,  it 
is  well  to  continue  giving  them  a  little  dry 
grain  for  a  few  days,  which  will  counteract 
this  tendency.  This  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  favor  of  feeding  roots  to  sheep  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  or  even  the  latter  part  of  that 
season,  for  they  will  then  pass  from  hay  to 
grass  without  such  a  ravenous  desire  for  the 
latter.  If  only  a  limited  supply  of  roots  is  on 
hand,  they  should  be  reserved  for  feeding  till 
towards  the  opening  of  Spriug.  When  sheep 
are  on  pasture. they  should  have  sufficient  of  it. 
Access  to  water  they  must  have,  and  salt 
should  be  given  them  at  least  occasionally. 
This  should  uot  be  throwu  on  tbe  ground  to  be 
licked  up  with  quantities  of  earth;  it  should 
be  given  in  a  trough.  The  care-taker  when 
he  visits  them,  should  take  a  little  grain  with 
him  to  keep  them  familiar.  For  the  dog 
nuisance  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a  remedy; 
the  proper  one  would  be  such  a  dog-tax  as 
would  secure  the  annihilation  of  all  curs  and 
mongrels.  Bells  bung  around  the  necks  of  a 
few  of  the  sheep  are  a  partial  protection,  but 
the  hardened  sbeep-killer  ,l  cares  for  none  of 
these  things,”  and  is  impervious  to  any  argu¬ 
ment  short  of  a  shot-gun.  If  the  flock  is 
trained  to  come  to  the  barn  at  night,  they 
will  be  safe. 

Lambs  may  be  weaned  when  from  four  to 
five  months  old.  They  and  their  mothers 
should  be  separated,  an  l  placed  in  lots  out  of 
sight  of  each  other,  and  along  with  the  young 
things  should  be  put  three  or  four  wethers  or 
dry  ewes  to  keep  them  tame.  They  should 
have  good  pasture  and  a  little  grain  daily, 
whereas  the  ewes  should  lie  temporarily 
stinted  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  their 
milk.  Shearing  time  will,  however,  have 
arrived  ere  this,  when  the  flock  should  first  be 
passed  in  review  and  dirty  locks  of  wool  be 
cut  off;  then  the  sheep  should  be  washed,  aud 
iu  four  or  five  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  wool  is 
dry,  they  may  be  sheared. 

Just  ns  loug  as  wool  buyers  discriminate 
against  unwashed  wool  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  of  the  weight  of  a  fleece,  it  will  pay  to 
wash  the  sheep  as  the  weight  is  not  lessened 
to  that  extent  in  washing  the  wool.  Sheep- 
washing  is  not  such  a  dreadful  undertaking  as 
many  imagine;  four  men — two  in  the  water 
and  two  to  hand  the  sheep  from  the  pen— will 
easily  wash  50  sheep  in  a  forenoon.  The  pool 
should  be  deep  enough  to  take  the  sheep  off 
its  feet,  and  have  a  shelviug,  gravelly  bank 
where  the  dripping  animal  can  regain  the 
land.  Washed  sheep  should  be  sheared  on 
grass  to  keep  the  wool  clean,  the  accessories 
being  a  peu  to  inclose  the  sheep,  and  a  rough 
table  on  which  to  roll  np  the  wool.  Notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  quantity  aud  quality  of 
the  wool  of  individual  sheep  for  future  guid¬ 
ance.  If  “  ticks”  are  uumerous  on  sheep 
or  lambs,  they  are  very  harmful,  and  both 
should  be  dipped  immediately  or  soon  after 
shearing  in  a  preparation  which  will  destroy 
the  pests — a  decoction  of  tobuceo  with  a  little 
sulphur  added  is  as  good  as  anything.  The 
lambs  should  be  sheared  iu  August.  This  is 
un  innovation  on  the  custom  of  this  country, 
but  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  good  effect  on 
their  growth,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Win. 
ter  they  will  have  acquired  a  fresh  fleece  quite 
sufficient  to  protect  them. 

The  ram  should  be  removed  from  tbe  flock 
in  August,  and  returned  at  such  time  as  may¬ 
be  suitable  for  the  advent  of  the  lambs  at  the 
desired  period.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  securing  of  a  thoroughbred 
ram  possessing  good  qualities,  as  upon  bis  ex¬ 
cellence  will  largely  depend  the  future  value 
of  the  flock,  and  he  should  be  changed  every 


two  years  to  avoid  in-and-in  breeding. 
Finally,  sheep  management  involves  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  number  of  details,  each  one  of 
which  may  in  itself  be  comparatively  trivial, 
bu';  the  performance  or  neglect  of  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  difference  between  a  flock  success¬ 
fully,  or  disastrously  managed. 

In  renovating  worn-out  lauds  sheep  may  play 
a  very  important  part,  provided  green  crops 
are  grown  on  the  lands,  to  be  consumed  there¬ 
on  by  sheep  inclosed  on  plot  after  plot  by  mov. 
able  burdlps;  for  as  they  feed  they  enrich  the 
soil  with  their  well  scattered  droppings.  Roots 
can  never  form  as  important  a  factor  in  sheep¬ 
raising  and  crop  rotation  here  as  in  England, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  acreage  of  each 
farm  is  devoted  to  turnips,  to  be  fed  off  on  the 
land  by  sheep,  together  with  some  grain. 
Thus  sheep  are  fattened  and  the  laud  is  ma¬ 
nured  aud  prepared  for  wheat  or  barley. 
This  cannot  be  done  here,  for  even  if  roots 
could  be  grown  as  successfully  as  in  England, 
they  wonld  be  frozen  fast  in  the  ground  just 
at  the  time  they  would  be  most  wanted.  But 
though  roots  cannot,  green  fodder  crops  can 
be  grown,  and  it  is  to  these,  in  connection  with 
sheep,  that  the  farmer  should  trust  for  the 
restoration  of  the  fertility  of  much  of  his  land. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
plan  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  that  end 
being  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  grow  clover. 
Land  that  will  grow  good  crops  of  clover  will 
grow,  or  can  be  made  to  grow,  anything. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  Fall,  has  six  acres  of  land  too  poor  to 
hear  seeding  down,  aud  who  is  without  manure 
sufficient  to  put  it  in  such  condition,  and  who 
is  also  possessed  of  5  >  sheep:  let  him  plow  up 
that  land,  put  it  in  as  good  shape  as 
posible,  and  sow  thickly  with  winter 
rye,  and  let  him  provide  himself  during  Win¬ 
ter  with  100  rods  of  hurdles — less  or  more — 
which  he  can  make  himself,  if  need  be.  It 
will  be  extraordinarily  poor  land  which  will 
not  yield  a  crop  of  rye  sufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  In  Spring,  when  the  rye  is  about  five 
inches  high — which  should  be  early  in  May — 
let  him  inclose  with  his  hurdles  half  an  acre, 
and  turn  in  his  sheep;  in  addition  to  the  rye, 
he  must  feed  daily  half  a  pound  of  grain  per 
bead,  to  enrich  the  manure,  and  for  this  he 
will  be  well  repaid  by  the  extra  flesh  put 
upon  his  sheep  as  well  as  by  the  fertilization 
of  his  land.  The  best  food  for  this  purpose  is 
one  which  contains  a  lartje  proportion  of  oil 
for  fattening,  and  also  of  nitrogen.  An  excel¬ 
lent  ration  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
each,  of  linseed  oil-cake  aud  bran.  Each  day 
he  should  move  his  sheep  to  a  fresh  half-acre, 
by  resetting  the  hurdles,  a  task  which  need 
not  occupy  over  half  an  hour.  In  this  way 
he  will  go  over  the  whole  six  acres  in  12  days, 
and  by  the  time  the  last  half  acre  is  fed  off, 
the  first  will  be  ready  to  be  repastured.  The 
rye,  being  cropped  before  the  seed  panicle 
Is  formed,  will  grow  rapidly  after  each  succes¬ 
sive  cropping,  the  more  so  as  it  is  receiving 
coustant  accessions  of  manure. 

Six  acres  of  well  rooted  winter  rye,  with 
the  a oove-mentioned  amount  of  grain,  will 
support,  in  good  condition,  a  flock  of  50  sheep, 
and  the  laud  will  be  left  in  such  an  improved 
condition  that  it  mav  be  sowed  in  the  Fall  to 
wheat  and  seeded  to  grass,  with  clover  added 
in  the  Spring,  and  with  every  prospect  of  good 
results.  Should  the  land,  however,  be  so 
utterly  worn  out  that  even  a  moderate  crop  of 
rye  cannot  be  looked  for,  then  it  must  be  sown 
in  the  Spring  very  thickly  with  oats  or  peas, 
or  peas  aud  oats  mixed  (two  bushels  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter),  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  some  small  growth,  and  these  are 
to  be  supplemented  by  similar  fodder  crops 
growu  for  the  purpose  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  farm,  aud  brought  by  wagon  to  the  worn- 
out  field,  and  there  fed  in  racks,  with  the  grain 
ration  added. 

There  are  several  other  green  crops  which 
may  be  growu  in  the  same  manner,  such  as 
vetches,  millet  and  rape,  all  of  which  will 
bear  successive  croppings,  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  not  eaten  down  to  the  bare 
ground.  All  lands,  therefore,  which  will  bear 
moderate  crops  of  such  cereals,  may  be  highly 
fertilized  by  feeding  them  off  upon  the  land 
on  which  they  grow. 
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LEFT-HANDED. 


“It  is  useless,  M  ary,  to  try  and  interest  me 
any  further  in  that  Allen  family.  I  have  been 
there,  as  you  desired,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  them.'’ 

“lam  both  surprised  and  sorry,  Mrs.  Rice. 
I  have  been  there  often,  aud  every  time  I  feel 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  poor  woman  and  more 
sympathy  for  her.  What  did  you  see  that  dis¬ 
pleased  you?” 

“Untidiness,  Mary,”  she  said,  with  empha¬ 
sis.  “If  people  are  poor,  they  can  be  clean.’’ 

“Not  when  water  must  be  brought  up  four 
flights  of  stall’s  from  a  street  pump  a  block 
away,  in  a  leaky  pail  or  an  old  pitcher — the 
pail  serving  for  a  coal-scuttle  aud  the  pitcher 
for  milk:  that,  too.  by  a  feeble  woman  who 
works  12  hours  a  day  to  earn  a  loaf  for  hex- 
children  before  she  can  come  home  to  them 
and  bnug  it.  At  least,  Mrs.  Rice,  neither  you 
nor  1  would  keep  our  own  room  very  uice 
under  such  circumstances. ’’ 

Mrs.  Rice  leaned  back  among  her  crimson 
cushions,  a  little  disconcerted  by  this  plain 
statement;  but  she  rallied  once  more  and  said ; 
“At  least  she  cau  and  wend  the  slothes 


we  give  her.  There  was  her  little  girl  in  Jen¬ 
ny’s  blue  dress,  just  as  Jenny  tore  it,  and  there 
had  not  been  a  stitch  set  in  it.  Three  buttons 
were  off  the  back.  too.  A  sewing  woman  can, 
at  least,  catch  a  few  minutes  to  put  such  things 
iu  order.  That  is  what  I  call  sbiftlessness,  aud 
I  do  not  think  it  right  to  encourage  it.” 

“What  if  you  had  no  thread  with  which  to 
mend  the  dress,  nor  any  needle  more  suitable 
than  a  darning-needle  for  the  work?  What 
if,  with  all  your  saving  and  calculating,  you 
could  uot.  save  enough  from  your  children’s 
food  to  buy  these  common  necessaries?  What 
if  every  moment  of  the  precious  lamplight 
had  to  be  utilized  iu  sewing,  to  make  out  the 
dreadful  reut  which  must  be  paid,  or  her  little 
ones  be  turned  into  the  street.’  1  am  afraid 
our  little  ones  would  go  very  tattered  aud  des¬ 
titute  if  we  were  iu  such  a  case.” 

“I  fear  you  are  over-drawing  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  Mary.” 

“Rather  believe  me,  that  the  half  is  not  told 
nor  even  guessed  at  by  us  in  our  comfortable 
home*.  I  am  thankful  these  people  are  some¬ 
times  willing  to  open  their  hearts  to  uie.  It 
is  not  curiosity  that  prompts  me  to  draw  them 
out.  but  a  real  wish  to  do  them  good,  and  a 
feeling  that  "knowledge  will  be  power’  wheu  1 
come  to  plead  their  cause  with  just  such  doubt¬ 
ers  as  you,  Mrs.  Rice.  Let  me  give  you  a 
picture  from  life,  and  show  you  how  people 
contrive  to  live  on  nothing,  or  what  is  the 
very  next  remove  from  nothine.” 

“Here  is  a  woman  quite  alone  in  the  world, 
with  impaired  eyesight  and  no  sewmg-ma 
chine  Twelve  eeuts  a  day  is  the  very  utmost 
she  is  able  to  earu  by  band-sewing,  and  that 
has  to  supply  all  her  wants.  She  tried  hard 
all  one  Summer  to  save,  ceut  by  cent,  enough 
to  buy  the  cheapest  calico  dress,  which  she 
greatly  needed,  but  she  was  not  able  to  do  it." 

Mrs.  Rice  twitched  a  little  nervously  at  the 
costly  fabric  of  some  trifle  iu  fancy  work 
which  lay  on  her  lap.  while  Mary  went  on. 

“But  her  lot  is  happiness  itself  and  prosper¬ 
ity  beside  that  of  another  woman  I  kuow,  who 
toils  as  hard  with  her  ueedle,  besides  earing 
for  her  little  children  aud  feeding  a  drunken 
husband,  who  demands  and  sometimes  carries 
off  hei  wages  aud  spends  it  on  drink  and  to¬ 
bacco  for  himself  and  his  comrades.  1  can 
assure  you,  Mrs.  Rice,  that  such  wives  aud 
mothers  have  little  heart  left  to  ’fix  up'  in 
their  garrets  and  cellars.  If  they  are  despair¬ 
ing  and  even  bitter,  can  we  blame  them  If  How 
would  it  be  with  us?  The  very  least  we.  in 
our  happy  homes,  can  do  for  them,  is  to  give 
them  our  true  sympathy.  Food  aud  clothing 
are  a  blessing,  nut  they  do  not  touch  the  heart 
like  real,  loviug  words  of  kindness.  M  e  want, 
m  reality,  to  come  near  to  them,  as  our  Master 
did,  I  took  it  as  a  great  compliment  when  a 
poor  old  Scotch  woman,  years  older  than  I 
am,  said  I  seemed  more  like  her  mother  to  her 
than  anybody  she  had  seen  in  this  country. 
My  children  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  being 
like  Mrs.  Duucan's  mother;  but  I  dare  say, 
when  she  last  saw  her  mother,  she  was  no  older 
than  I  am  now.  Wheu  I  give  away  a  gar¬ 
ment,  I  know  it  is  a  double  gift  to  the  poor  to 
have  it  put  in  the  best  possible  order.  Usually 
they  have  little  skill  at.  'fixing  over,’  and  less 
time  or  means.  You  cannot  patch  without 
patches,  and  thread  aud  needles,  and  a  thim¬ 
ble  and  scissors,  aud  good  light  and  skill  and 
strength  for  your  work,  Where  even  one  of 
those  is  wanting,  you  would  be  sadly  ham¬ 
pered  if  not  wholly  prevented.  Where  every 
one  of  them  is  ‘  out,’  you  cannot  expect  much 
iu  the  way  of  repairing.  I  remember  once 
reading  this  direction  to  those  who  found 
fault  with  children  for  working  so  awkward¬ 
ly:  ‘Sit  down,  and  try  to  write  a  whole  page 
with  your  left  hand.  Then  remember  that  a 
child,  in  his  first  attempts  at  work,  is  all  left- 
handed.’  When  we  arc  tempted  to  find  fault 
with  the  poor,  I  think  we  might  appropriately 
try  the  same  experiment.  Surely,  they  are 
all  ‘left-handed’  in  their  attempts  to  improve 
their  condition.  The  spirit  may  be  ever  so 
willing,  but  where  there  are  no  facilities  it 
cannot  be  done.  God  does  uot  require  impos¬ 
sibilities.  and  we  should  not.” 

‘  ’There  is  no  refuting  such  arguments  as  you 
will  always  hunt  up,  Mary,”  said  the  other, 
smiling;  “so  please  look  about,  down  stairs, 
and  find  a  good  pail  aud  pitcher  at  least,  for 
Mrs.  Allen.” 

“Thank  you,  very  much;  but  just  uow  I 
want  something  to  put  in  the  pail  and  pitcher.” 

OLIVE. 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  EGYPT. 


We  have  just  received  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  read  the  distressing  accounts  of 
the  terrible  floods  iu  the  Ohio  Valley.  One 
cannot  help  asking:  Why  all  this  suffering, 
this  cruel  destruction  of  human  labor  and 
human  hopes?  Is  there  no  way  to  protect  the 
fruits  of  honest  toiling  along  the  shores  of  our 
mighty  rivers,  and  turn  the  superabundance 
of  their  waters  into  blessings?  Why  is  it  that 
engineers,  who  make  the  study  of  “river  cor 
rectioo”  (so  tailed  in  German)  a  specialty,  do 


not  turn  their  eyes  to  Egypt,  where  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  the  rising  water  of  the  Nile  has 
been  used  to  fertilize  its  beautiful  valleys?  For 
wbat  reasons  cannot  the  same  plan  be  followed 
here,  through  the  more  level  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  Would  not  an  extensive  network  of  ca¬ 
nals  be  the  safest  outlet  Tor  those  devastating 
waters,  which  might  be  gathered  in  reservoirs 
and  made  useful  during  the  droughty  season? 
No  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  costly  undertak¬ 
ing;  but  how  enormous  the  losses  caused  by 
the  floods  occurring  most  every  year,  and  de¬ 
stroying  uot  ouly  valuable  property  and  lovely 
homes,  but  precious  human  lives  I  Levees, 
while  robbing  the  river  shores  of  their  natural 
beauty  and  picturesqueness,  are  but  poor  pro¬ 
tections  against  those  powerful  agents  let  loose 
from  the  clouds. 

Years  ago,  while  living  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  1  had  occasion,  uow  and  then,  to  take 
a  boat  ride  on  the  great  canal  which  brings 
water  from  the  muddy  Nile  to  that  city. 
Along  the  borders  of  the  caual  there  are  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  rich  with  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  semi-tropical  regions.  Calling  back 
the  bygone  days  and  closing  my  eyes,  1  enter 
again  those  orange  and  lemon  groves,  inhal¬ 
ing  their  sweet  perfume,  also  that  of  the  roses, 
which  are  so  abundaut  that  their  leaves  are 
used  for  preserves,  and  look  once  more  at  the 
graceful  erowus  of  lofty  palm  trees  aud  the 
dark,  glossy  head  of  the  laurel.  Further  on, 
by  a  quiet  pond,  is  the  slender  bamhoo  and  Mu: 
Culla  lily.  Statues  of  Grecian  gods  aud  god¬ 
desses  seem  to  play  hide-and-seek  about  the 
tall  oleanders  and  amid  the  glowing  gera¬ 
nium  hedges.  Groups  of  children  amnse  them¬ 
selves  ou  the  broad  and  shady  gravel  walks, 
where  promenade,  with  equal  solemnity,  the 
sileut  Turk  and  the  stiff  Englisi  governess. 
In  the  centre  pavilion  of  the  Khedive's  gar¬ 
den  Arab  soldiers  play  fantastic  music.  Far 
off,  beyond  the  green  fields,  can  be  seen  cross¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  as  blue  as  the 
cloudless  sky  above  it,  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels. 

Blessed  be  the  powers  of  memory!  While 
my  mind  wanders  to  suuny  Egypt,  I  am  sit¬ 
ting  in  my  little  sod  cottage,  surrounded  by 
the  snow  and  ice  of  Dakota:  my  re-opened 
eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  light  reflected  from  the 
white  prairie.  The  contrast  is  great;  but  de¬ 
spite  the  blizzards.  I  rather  be  here  than  there. 
Egypt  may  be  the  land  of  wonders,  but  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  land  of  all  possibilities  May  its 
fertile  soil  soon  be  as  free  to  all  as  air  aud  sun¬ 
shine!  MRS.  M.  M.  EGLI. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


MEN  AND  HOUSEWORK. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

Apropos  of  my  paper  on  “Boys  aud  House¬ 
work”  in  the  Rural  of  November,  a  gentle¬ 
man  writes  me  as  follows:  “  I  suppose  you 
have  rot  visited  the  “  Oil  Regions,”  or  at  least 
you  have  not.  lived  out  in  the  “new  fields” 
and  the  woods,  where  it  is  u  very  common 
thing  for  men  to  do  their  own  housework. 
Manyr  of  the  men  are  single,  of  course,  but 
many  married  men  leave  their  families  in 
towns,  while  they  are  temporarily  at  work  at 
the  wells.  Home  men  quite  excel  as  house¬ 
keepers,  and  do  not  neglect  their  outside  work 
either.  1  have  oue  man  iu  mind  who  has  lived 
in  the  woods  here  for  ten  or  twelve  years — his 
wife  and  children  stay  with  him  through  the 
Hummer— aud  he  lias  become  very  expert  m 
cooking  not  only  plain  dishes,  but  fancy  dishes, 
lie  makes  very  line  butter,  jellies.  Jams,  ices, 
“  creams”— cooks  all  kinds  of  meats  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  does  his  washing  with  a  Jamestown 
washer,  which  is  simply  perfect  ns  a  washing 
machine,  does  his  work  on  the  wells  or  on  his 
farm,  aud  stands  as  high  in  the  community  aa 


any  one.  This  is  ouly  oue  case.  I  have  uo 
sympathy  for  a  man  who  is  so  absolutely  stu¬ 
pid  about  a  house  that  he  cannot  even  get 
himself  something  to  eat  if  required.” 

How  the  feeling,  or  opinion  among  certain 
classes  that  there  is  something  unmanly  in  a 
man  knowing  how  to  do  the  work  usually  per¬ 
formed  by  women,  is  not  at  all  understand¬ 
able,  and  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  men  who  do 
know  how  to  cook  and  to  sew  a  button  on  a 
shirt  well,  that  it  is  fashionable  among  noble- 
meu  in  Europe  to  know  how  to  prepare  cer¬ 
tain  fine  dishes  very  skillfully.  During  my 
residence  iu  Paris  several  years  ago,  I  was 
invited  regularly’  once  a  week  to  dine  with  a 
Greek  lady  of  distinction,  and  the  occasion 
was  rare  when  some  one  of  her  gentlemen 
guests  did  not  go  into  her  kitcheu  and  prepare 
a  dish  for  the  dinner.  In  this  country  there 
are  a  number  of  “Clubs,”  or  societies,  formed 
only  of  men  of  aristocratic  position  and  con¬ 
nections.  that  give  one  or  two  dinners  a  year, 
when  the  entire  bill  of  fare  is  prepared  by  the 
members. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of  fashion  that  I 
urge  the  domestic  education  of  boys,  but  as  a 
matter  of  utility.  A  mother  who  allows  her 
boys  to  grow  up  ignorant,  of  wholesome  cook¬ 
ery  and  the  fine  art  of  sewing,  fails  in  her 
duty.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  mother  taught 
him,  at  an  early  age,  to  sew;  and  for  lads  full 
of  activity’,  who  cannot  be  kept  quiet,  sewing 
is  an  excellent  pastime  or  discipline.  If  boys 
sewed  more  and  romped  less,  and  girls  sewed 
less  aud  romped  more,  the  gain  would  be  mu¬ 
tual.  Then,  too,  it  every  member  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  knows  how  to  prepare  a  meal,  the  relief  to 
the  mother  or  wife  is  almost  immeasurable. 
Onl.v  think  of  a  woman  cooking  every  meal 
she  eats  iu  her  own  house,  her  whole  life  long! 
However  much  husbands  aud  sons  may  relish 
“  mother’s”  cookery,  the  mother  herself  does 
uot,  aud  that  much  of  the  time  she  has  no  ap¬ 
petite  for  breakfast  and  little  for  dinner,  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  her  incessant  cooking. 
She  requires  the  change  in  food  that  another 
cook  would  give  toil,  aud  unless  she  goes  often 
from  homo  and  so  insures  this  change,  the  men 
of  her  family’  should  volunteer  to  relieve  her 
at  home  Idleness  is  not  rest  necessarily’,  but 
the  l>est  rest  comes,  as  a  rule,  from  a  change 
of  occupation.  Would  the  world  cease  to  roll 
around,  I  wonder,  if  the  men  who  loaf  aud 
“nap”  on  Sundays,  should  get  ready  the  Sun¬ 
day  dinner?  Would  the  day  of  rest  be  less  a 
day  of  rest  or  of  interest,  if  the  boys  of  the 
family  regularly’  prepared  the  dinner  and 
washed  the  dishes?  Would  it  not  give  a  zest 
to  the  day.  and  flavor  the  whole  week  with  a 
new  interest?  At  all  events,  it  would  undoubt¬ 
edly,  at  the  outset  at  least,  furnish  much  inno¬ 
cent  merriment,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to  a  very 
wholesome  result. 

I  am  not  advocating  housework  for  boys 
on  the  ground  that  meu  have  less  to  do  than 
women,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
have  more  to  do;  but  solely  Oil  the  ground  of 
utility  as  I  have  already  said.  I  am  sure  that 
i  aiu  not  the  only’  woman  who  would  rather 
harness  a  horse,  clean  a  carnage,  or  milk  the 
cows  occasionally  than  not  to  be  relieved  at 
tunes  of  the  everlasting  getting  some¬ 
thing  to  eat!  Neither  is  it  a  respectable  state 
of  affairs  when  a  woman  is  ill,  that  she 
should  be  obliged  to  go  about  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  doing  what  the  man,  or  men,  of  the 
house  ought  to  be  able  to  do  without  difficulty’ 
The  time  has  gone  by,  whether  happily  or 
unhappily,  when  sex  determined  occupation. 
Meu  are  milliners  and  cooks,  and  women  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  preachers,  and  telegraphers, 
and  even  farmers.  Emerson  says  our  highest 
duty  is  that  which  lies  nearest  to  us,  aud  the 
man  or  woman  who  withholds  his  or  her 
hands  from  a  needed  task,  because  of  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  performance  of  It  from  a 
propriety  standpoint,  is  simply  a  coward.  We 
are  womanly’,  or  manly,  from  nature  or  train¬ 
ing  and  uot  from  what  we  do.  Although 
cookery  is  oue  of  the  most  Important,  if  not 
the  most  important  of  vocations,  it  is  a  slav¬ 
ish,  intolerable  existence,  if  It  has  uo  relief; 
“world  without  end,”  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  used  to 
say. 

♦  - 

ONE  YEAR  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

OATTIE  LEACH. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  I  had 
been  making  butter  for  six  months.  I  have 
learned  the  business  by  actual  experience, 
lu  spite  of  the  wonderful  books  so  eagerly 
devoured  during  the  first  stages  of  the  butter 
fever,  1  made  many  mistakes.  Easy  to  re¬ 
member  are  those  first  churning  days.  Alum, 
borax  aud  saltpeter  each  and  all— were  tried 
until  a  newspaper  article  told  me  the  necessity 
of  a  thermometer. 

As  there  was  u  cold  spring  on  the  farm,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  over  it  a  stone  building 
and  make  creamery  butter.  This  building  is 
eight  by  eleven  feet  inside  of  walls,  and  the 
spring,  standing  always  at  4W  deg.,  fills  a  pool 
three  feet  w idr  across  the  end  Exclusive  of 
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the  stones,  which  were  quarried  on  the  farm, 
the  building  cost  *70. 

The  cans  for  milk  setting  are  20  inches  deep 
and  eight  inches  across.  They  were  made  of 
the  best  quality  of  tin  at  an  expense  of  75 
cents  each,  The  skimmiug  dipper,  made  for 
15  cents,  is  funnel-shaped,  has  a  long  handle, 
aud  holds  one  quart.  The  thermometer  was 
50  cents,  and  a  very  good  article  of  butter 
color  was  purchased  in  Syracuse.  A  barrel 
churn,  which  was  a  present,  and  a  home-made 
lever  butter- worker  complete  the  list  of  uten¬ 
sils.  By  purchasing  the  jars  from  the  pottery, 
quite  n  margin  was  saved. 

The  milk,  while  yet  warm,  is  strained  into 
the  cans,  and  the  cans  tloat  in  the  cold  water. 
In  cold  weather  the  milk  is  warmed  to  120 
deg.  before  it  is  set  in  the  pool  After  SO 
horn's  (never  longer  than  that)  the  rnilk  is 
skimmed,  about  three  quarts  of  cream  being 
obtained  from  a  can.  The  cream  is  also  kept 
in  the  pool.  Duriug  Summer  the  cream  is 
removed  from  the  pool  to  a  temperature  of 
60  deg.,  and  churned  as  soon  as  it  is  sour.  In 
Winter  it  is  brought  from  the  creamery  and 
warmed  to  100  deg.,  while  it  is  slowly  stirred. 
It  is  then  set  m  a  warm  place  for  10  or  12 
hours,  until  it  is  sour.  Next,  it  is  cooled  grad¬ 
ually  to  50  deg.,  aud  left  for  a  few  hours. 
Then  1  raise  the  temperature  to  65  deg.,  have 
the  churn  warm,  put  in  the  butter  color  at 
the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to  20  pounds  of 
butter,  and  the  churning  is  doue  in  half  an 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  dash  in  the  churn  is 
dear,  the  speed  is  slackened  and  two  quarts 
of  spring  water  are  added  at  intervals  of  a 
few  miuutes.  Soon  appear  what  seem  to  be 
millions  of  golden  grains — granulated  butter. 
Tne  buttermilk  is  then  drawn  off:  weak  brine 
is  added  aud  drawn  oil',  aud  more  brine  is 
added  until  It  comes  dear,  f  he  butter  is  then 
put  carefully  into  the  butter  worker.  Uuou- 
daga  F.  F.  salt  is  worked  into  it  at  the  rate  of 
20  ounces  to  25  pounds  of  butter,  and  closely 
covered  with  a  doth  dipped  in  cold  brine,  it 
is  left  for  one  boar.  It  is  then  worked  with  a 
pressing  (not  sliding)  motion  of  the  lever  ami 
ladle,  and  packed  into  small  jars.  Dairy 
cloth  dipped  in  brine  is  pressed  closely  on  the 
top. 

To  aid  in  the  return  of  the  jars,  neat  labels 
were  printed  at  the  moderate  expense  of  one 
dollar  per  1,000  These  are  pasted  on  both  jar 
and  cover.  The  dairy  herd  consists  of 
grade  Short-horns,  Devons,  and  oup  wee  Jer¬ 
sey.  Their  winter  feed  Is  early  cut  hay  aud 
corn-stalks,  supplemented  with  grain.  The 
variety  of  grain  is  frequently  changed,  but 
each  gets  three  quarts  t  vice  daily.  Early  iu 
Spring  the  cows  have  for  pasturage  newly- 
seeded  wood-land,  and  are  fed  all  the  hay 
they  can  eat  until  used  to  the  enauge.  After 
May  they  had  pasture  last  year  only  until 
Septem  er,  when  they  were  fed  four  quarts 
or  soft  corn  each,  twice  daily,  until  Winter. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  the  cattle  do 
better  if  they  have  an  occasional  change  of 
pasture.  Each  pasture  lot  has  ample  noou-day 
shade. 

For  “root”  feed  we  gave  ouly  potatoes  and 
wore  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  were 
given  freely  as  a  preventive  of  milk  fever, 
aud  they  were  fed  to  new  milch  cows  before 
they  got  their  usual  grain  ratioD.  For  gene¬ 
ral  use  they  proved  au  excellent  appetizer; 
but  careful  experiments  could  not  detect  any 
increase  iu  butter  from  their  use. 

From  this  little  dairy  the  city  of  Syracuse 
consumed  just  one  ton  of  butter,  the  prices 
ranging  from  40  cents  in  January  to  23  ceuts 
in  July.  Fourteen  calves  were  raised  on  the 
sweet  skimmed -milk,  with  a  slight  expense  for 
oil-meal  They  sold  readily  for  $150.  The 
buttermilk  was  fed  to  pigs,  and  netted  about 
$25.  The  old  farm  is  indebted  to  the  dairy 
for  at  least  $200  iu  fertilizing  material. 

Aud  now,  dear  girls  of  the  Rural,  many  of 
you  are  turning  eager  eves  away  from  home 
with  thoughts  of  uu  independent  living. 
From  mv  window  1  see  a  doz*»n  little  children 
going  unwillingly  to  school.  The  trustee  tells 
me  that  for  those  few  children  he  has  said 
‘  No”  to  27  teachers f  One  was  enough!  Those 
pretty,  tired  creatures  whom  you  see  behind 
the  city  counters,  do  not  earn  what  any 
bright  girl  could  get  as  a  margin  on  butter. 
Confidentially,  every  girl  cau  t  get  a  good 
husband,  and  it  would  lie  better  to  let  the 
poor  sticks  die  bachelors,  as  they  vow  they 
will,  (but  they  won’t)  and  find  yourself  the 
umyuger  of  u  profitable  dairy  instead  of  an 
unprofitable  husband.  There  is  uOt  a  minute 
from  the  time  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
cow  to  the  time  the  butter  reaches  the  eou 


RAG  CARPET  NOTES, 


A  good  way  to  plan  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  stripe  in  your  carpet  so  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  colors  may  be  evenly  distributed,  is  this: 
Reel  each  of  the  bright  colors  into  knots,  and 
as  you  know  each  knot  contains  eighty  yards, 
you  may  calculate  in  this  manner :  Suppose 
you  wish  to  make  20  yards  of  carpet  and  have 
five  knots — or  400  yards — of  red;  then  you  can 
have  iu  each  yard  threads  of  red  as  many 
times  as  25  is  contained  in  400,  or  16.  The 
darker  or  predominating  colors  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  tin*  pound:  but  if  a  little  study  is 
given  to  the  quantity  of  each  color,  there  need 
be  no  odd-looking  breadths  in  which  some  of 
the  colors  have  run  out. 

Do  not  have  too  mauy  colors.  Brown,  green, 
red  anil  orange,  with  some  neutral  tints,  har¬ 
monize  well;  but  if  you  add  blue  and  yellow, 
they  will  give  a  cheap,  tawdry  look  to  the 
carpet.  Quite  a  pretty  bed  room  carpet  has 
Deen  lately  made,  with  but  two  colors— stripes 
of  gray  and  blue,  each  about  five  inches  wide, 
separated  by  a  few  threads  of  black  and- 
white  alternately.  The  blue  and  the  gray 
were  both  cotton;  the  blue  colored  by  the 
usual  recipe  for  blue  on  cotton,  and  the  gray 
colored  with  tea  leaves,  copperas  being  used 
to  set  the  color.  As  the  furniture  was  painted 
grav  with  blue  decorations,  and  all  the  little 
dainty  appointments  of  the  room  were  in  the 
same  color,  it  was  a  delight  to  see  that  even  a 
rag-carpet  OOlild  be  made  to  harmonize  pleas¬ 
antly  with  its  surroundings. 

Another  bed-room  carpet  that  looked  very 
nice,  was  made  entirely  of  a  dark  tan  color 
and  a  bright  copperas  twisted  together.  Both 
these  carpet  s  seem  to  keep  their  color  pretty 
well:  but,  of  course,  being  of  cotton,  they 
will  fade  sooner  than  woolen. 

It  hardly  pays  to  color  cotton  green,  as 
gi ecu  is  the  most  expensive  dye  in  common 
use,  aud  the  money  that  is  paid  for  the  dye 
will  generally  buy  several  yards  of  new  green 
calico  of  a  much  better  color  than  you  can 
make,  while  the  rags  you  have  may  be  dyed 
some  cheaper  color 

Old  calico  and  worsted  dresses,  even  if  they 
are  quite  faded,  always  make  a  pretty  stripe 
without  re-coloring:  butiu  winding  such  rags 
iu  a  ball.it  is  necessary  to  he  careful  to  double 
the  threads  together  as  they  are  wound,  so 
that  the  outside,  or  least  faded  part,  will 
show  the  most.  E.  K.  b. 


Hair  restorative  in  the  world  is  Halt.’s 
Hair  Renew  Ell .  It  cures  all  diseases  of 
the  scalp,  and  stimulates  the  hair  glands 
to  healthful  action.  It  stops  the  falling  of 
the  hair;  prevents  its  turning  gray :  cures 
baldness,  and  restores  youthful  color  and 
freshness  of  appearance  to  heads  already 
white  with  age.  The  following  are  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  is  done  by 


PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  Honest, 
Energetic  .Men  .  Salary  and  Expenses  paid. 

THE  CHASE  NURSERIES. 

Alt  the  most  desirable  Fruits  anil  Ornmnentnlw. 
New  England  applicants  address  ns  nr  Boston,  Mass.: 

York  State  and  Ohio  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.: 

N.  Jersey,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  and  Va.,nt  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  6.  CHASB  A  CO.,  Nurserymen. 


HAIR  RENEWER 


QtT  Mrs.  Hcxpeerry,  344  Franklin  Are ., 
Brooklyn ,  AT.  1'.,  after  a  severe  attack  of  Ery¬ 
sipelas  in  the  head,  found  her  Imir — already 
tony— falling  off  SO  rapldli  that  she  soon  became 
quite  bald.  One  bottle  of  Hall's  Hair  P.F.- 
NP.WF.u  brought  U  hack  ns  soft,  brown  aud 
thick  as  wlicu  she  was  it  girl. 

ff&r  Mr.  KesLIXO,  an  old  farmer,  near  117/ r- 
Knw,  f/nl.,  had  scarcely  any  hair  left,  and  what 
little  there  was  of  it  ha  !  necome  nearly  white, 
(•in  bottle  of  Hai.l’h  Haiti  Rbneiveu  stopped 
its  falling  out,  and  gnvo  him  n  thick,  luxuriant 
head  of  hair,  as  brow  n  and  fresh  a»  he  ever  had. 

M its,  A.  T.  Wall,  Greenfield.  Cheehire, 
Kvy.,  writes:  “I  have  found  the  greatest  hell- 
ctit  irorn  the  use  of  Hall's  Hair  Reskwek,  it 
having  restored  my  hair,  which  was  rapily  lull¬ 
ing  off,  and  returned  its  original  color.” 

tdr  Hr.  Emil  Snr,  DftroU,  Mich-,  certifies 
that  “Hall’s  Hair  Ken  ewer  i«  excellent  for 
hair  growing,  and  gives  back  the  natural  color 
to  faded  and  gray  hair." 

Mrs.  S.  K.  F.i.TtoTT,  Glenville,  IF,  Fh„ 
say-  •  “One  bottle  Of  Hall's  HaIR  RENEWER 
restored  my  hair  to  its  natural,  youthful  col. a-.” 

No  injurious  substances  enter  Into  the 
composition  of  HALL’S  HaIR  RENKWKR, 
and  it  is  not  a  (lye.  Its  vegetable  ingre¬ 
dients  render  it  hi  the  highest  degree  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  scalp  us  a  preventive  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Its  effects  are  natural  and  lasting, 
and  it  docs  not  make  the  hair  dry  and 
brnshv,  like  the  so-called  restoratives  com¬ 
pounded  with  alcohol. 

Buckingham’s  Dye 

FOR  THE 


,  CA  VFQ  two-ftftbsof the. Seed 

_ VjJJ  i  O  W  w  to  and  one-naif  of  the 

Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pro- 
W/tj/  1 1  vents  eloeutng  Seed  will  corne  up 
several  days  sooner.  AO  l  er  eent.  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produce,  -irons:  plants 
and  large  i  leld.  Send  for  pamphlet  "  >lw  to  Kat°* 
Wheat.” Seed  Drill  Regulator  Co. Lemont,  Centre  Co. Pa 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att’ya,  Waehmgton,  D.  C. 


^  1800  SOLD  in  1383 

^  A  complete  Tool 

—  forevrrv  (Inrdcn- 

Dimr  purpose,#  and 
Bold,  far  W.5.  with 
j  new  Double  Wheel 
n  {0T  SML50.  Send 
If  for  descrinCsOTi  be 
J\  fore  yon  buy  any 
ct  Cultivator.  Write 
.!.r  Vao.jhaH,  42  T.«- 

Sallft  St.  Cnicsup; 
J. or  Rochester, 

NV.J  J  ft  Gr-r/ory 

Marblehead;  Mass 


“THE  B jST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

ENGINES,  THRpCUCRQ  SAW  MILLS, 
Jorse Powers  »  nflLOriLnO  Clover  Hullcrs 

•Suited  toall  section?  Write  fur  •  t*»:K  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
and  Print-,  ro  7Sii.au  Unon  T.ivior  Co..  Mansfield  Ohio. 


50  New  Stylo  Chroiuo  Canss  »  1  n-.  •  uni  » 
Film  y  Box  of  Water  Color  Paints  18  colors.  2 
China  Pl»:es,  Brush,  Ac.  all  post-patd  for  Id 
ets.  4  packs  and  4  boxes.  T>0  cts  .  Sample  Book, 
25  cts.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO-,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Is.  in  four  respects,  superior  to  all  others. 

1st — It  will  produce  a  rich,  natural 
color,  brown  or  black,  as  desired. 

2d — The  color  so  produced  i-  permanent, 
cannot  he  washed  off.  and  will  not  soil  any¬ 
thing  with  which  it.  conies  in  contact. 

3a— It  is  a  single  preparation,  and  more 
convenient  of  application  than  any  other 
hair  or  whisker  dye. 

4th— It  contains  no  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  do  many  preparations  offered 
for  like  use. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HARD  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 


i*  KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 

-  —  Speaks  for  Itself. 

I  *  The  many  Farmers 

that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Oeo-W  Kino,  Marion.  O. 


HorsfordS  Add  Phosphate. 

Beware  ot  Imitations* 

Imitations  aud  counterfeits  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure  that  the  word  "Horsfcrd's” 
is  on  the  wrapper.  None  are  genuine  without 
it. — Adv. 


Chotcecbromos.  your  name  In 
pretty  type-  post-paid,  me.  25 
tine  gold  edge  cants  Wc.  Hid 
den  name  cards  12  for  'J'C.  500 
other  styles.  Plgpo.vto  agents. 
Send  Bo.  for  ter  ms  and  sample 
to  canvass  with. 

1  Holly  Citd  Wjrti.  llsridsn.  Cotta 


{•QLovely  Cards 

How  ft  rift  frnlt  or  7***-® 
fi  kill t or  *  niff  rlujf, 
frre  wllh  v  .'»Oe.  otvler. 


(SEND  FOR  DE6CRIPTIVK  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH.  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

323)  325,  327  &  329  W.  Front  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PLEASE  MKTsTION  THIS  PVPER. 


PtercUaneousi  gMiTrti.slng 


We  will  send  von  a  watch  or  a  chain 
It  MAIL  OR  EimSS.  C.  O  D.,  to  be 
examined  before  w  ing  any  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
lour  expend  W *3  Tnxunuaciiirfc  All 
I  our  watche®  and  save  you  SO  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  290  sty  ,es  free. 

Ex,  a,  W-eaW-in. -TXi.  A  nr.  axis 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PTTTSefRGH  I' A. 


THE 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


Has  Irupro trnienti  ove 


Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate 
Willnot  wear  out:  eovor  castings 
willnot  break.  Send  foreixculur. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

S«L  Sole  manufacturer, 

8TKACUSE,  N.  Y. 


2««TH  EDITION-  PRICE  ONLY  *1 

B Y  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
►  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
vCiTtl/V  \  biliousness.  Headache, 
Iv/'rtr/i  \  Indisposition,  Ac. 

y4rk  tr  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

ail  other  system- 
tvgulat'.rg  medicines. 
. m.  m.\  — —  a  m  B mm  MtK  1  e  BISSMALL, 
Jffil  iVF  TtTF  Aft  ion  r  ROM  [T, 

D.f'  ■  >  W  k-  TllRTAsTK  DOTJCIOtJS. 
itftX  pc  I-adies  and  children 

W  like  it 

V  Price,  05  e«nt».  Large  box**.  SOcaata, 
SOLD  BY  ALT  DRUGGISTS. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  tiUKAT  Medical  WORK  on  MVNHOOO- 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  amt  Physical  Debility. 
Premature  Decline  In  man  uud  the  untold  miseries 
that  ItcsU  Is  heir  to,  Ac,,  Ac.  A  book  for  every  man. 
voting,  middle  aged  and  old .  It  contains  135  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  acute  and  eb route  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  Is  In  valuable.  So  fouutl  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  -H  venrs  I?  such  a-  probablv  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  anv  physician .  :»i  page,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muHlIu.  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
giiaranrr  ed  to  be  a  fltu-r  work  in  every  sense — me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  professional- -than  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  R2.50,  or  IV  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  ouly  $LiK>  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi cents.  Send 
now.  i  told  medal  awarded  tbeauthorbv  the  National 
Medical  Association,  tothootttoersof  watch  he  refers. 

This  Imok  should  be  read  by  the  young  for  Inst  na¬ 
tion,  und  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  v*tll  benefit 
alt.— r.oufoi*  Lanccf. 

There  is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  this  book 
will  not  be  UH.-ful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.—  I.vonau: 

Address  the  Peabmiv  Medical  TtistUnte.  or  Dr  W  H. 
Parker.  No  t  Bnlftnch  Street,  Boston.  .Mars.,  who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  minirtug  skill  andexue 
perience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  tit1  a  T  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  bit  died  the  skill  of  IlL  AL  all 
other  physicians  n«pc<uait>  Such  fT’TT'VCT'T  T? 
treated  successfully  without  au  A  XI.  idi/iji 
instance  of  failure. 


Pine  White  (fold  Edge  Yards  with  Name,  10c.  10 
pks  A  Premium. 81.  SH  A  W  New  York.N.Y, 


Bend  for  ntnstxnfod  (Catalogue  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  improvemetits  for  tnakUig  nvada.  Address 

•S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO.* 

Ktuatt  Nanai*.  Pa.,  or  Fort  Wavue,  Ind. 


STJOHNS^tMT^GUSs 


^rnitiitnTTilBii  » ohJ cola,  r  mousy  rotundrd .  In 

ay— vl  ._-.nl  v  elvet-Uuc,l  casket,  V  -V 
tBjFlftv  irTTvJ UcaatitVi  1  lorJn,'®! 

14 [»j  f  onr ...»  Utuiratet pT..Tnm-  l.  .m AipV 

U-rmi,  - II  r4tc.,tfor|l«fk  Oflierft  ' 

ran-  now  »g>-ntef<r‘t8V4.  W«  n-lly.rntjor.r  nan* lu  new  tyj>*™ 

Beaaltcs.  t»t>  all  new  Chromes.  1  IP,  It 

»n,t  Ui*  »/;•■<.  C.-iz  KUKK  to  usdarofdeE.  AlewSsmgltt-jjkKo, 

uo,t-Dsia-  CAPITOL  CARD  CO..  HARTFORD.  COii  ft . 


S|  Improved  Root  Beer.  Package. 
23  els.  51akes5  gallons  of  a  delicious 
sparkling  aud  wholesome  bevernae 
Sold  hr  all  Drugglsi-.ursent  t>y  ir.atl  on 
iiivtn.  C .  E.  H  IK  us,  is  X.  Del.  A  v  e. .  Pldla ,  Pa . 


etc v  Kmhouteil  t'hramu  Cnrtln,  - -  — st 

bouiiuul*  »f  di>"  -•  s.v-  i  aJvlmg  J  -JjgpAqA,  : 
bussuct,  An.l.nl  :,ml  Ma<l<-:u  Mew*. Ac.,  1 
(oirv  nsl  ombuMil)  .mirthius ]M*t  vat  3  ; 

ouly ’lO  cents.  A.  mi  .ndmenent  for  1  /»  fti  jA* !  *  •'-  i 
you  to  g«l  up  »  club  »r  »  II  ovinwi  ,v"  J  "TV?"  .  '.Y— J 
Kindsomc  Pour  Blailed  Pearl  Vtamile  Knife  free 
with  .  91.00  vnlM.  HftB  CARO  CO  .  HCSTuv.  MASS. 


CENTENNIAL -TIFFANY 

BRICK  i  TILE  MACHINES 

4  w  .4 

ex- 

hibited 


i  fin  If  I  An  BEAt  llVH  t..  EXTRA  larg.  5 
LUUM  hU  s,mi  piuj^w.slu.t,  Clnvnio  Cards,  . 
iMosa  Rose.  Birds,  Mot  j  .A  Inxvs,  Ac.  or  <3  DinseJ 
ituiportcd  paneled  Ch  4  ugj  ivorar-  Cards,  name  onv 
,10c,  Ten  pm  ks  and V '^J8'ihisclcinint<n>Wptat-V 
.cil  Seek  Chalu  :unt  t 'harm, 91.  IsirgelU-C 

nstrittd  rirmluiu  l.t«t  with  ric  h  enter  r 

lllta  -oap  PftiSTlSO  IN'..  Soith  I  '  l  it  .i.t  1  '1111- 


THE  LATEST  &  BEST 

for  <*ln*ulars  of  Stone  Separating  (’vusIutm 
FiiA:loe*i  Hiiii  tullTlIe  KriL’toiy  0111111*310 

I  HI  Y.SHECKl  ER  &  HOOVER, Bucyrus, Ohio 


curs  of  lljc  Xi\ek. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  13. 

Negotiations  are  on  foot  with  promise  of 
success,  to  bring  the  Great  Eastern  to  New 
Orleans  to  be  placed  at  the  Exposition  wharf, 
and  used  as  a  hotel  during  the  Exposition. 
. The  provisions  for  supplying  the  over¬ 
flowed  district  of  Louisiana,  while  relieving 
the  immediate  wants  of  those  in  distress,  are 
wholly  inadequate,  as  there  is  do  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  water  or  resuming  work  to 
any  extent  for  three  or  four  weeks  ...  .  The 

unusually  large  exodus  this  Spring  of  French 
Canadian  workingmen  and  their  families  to 
manufacturing  cities  iu  New  England  is  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  It  is  estimated  that  near¬ 
ly  100  men  leave  Montreal  daily.  From  one 
parish,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Quebec, 

last  week,  324  persons  left . A  perfect 

deluge  of  rain  fell  about  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
April  Oth  — three  inches  on  the  night  of  that 

day . Nova  Scotia  has  granted  electoral 

suffrage  to  all  widows  and  unmarried  women, 
so  far  as  municipal  elections  are  concerned. 

_ Frank  James  was  arraigned  at  Huntsville, 

Ala.,  Thursday,  for  the  Mussel  Shoals  rob¬ 
bery.  The  trial  was  fixed  for  the  16th  inst. 
....  A 11  the  stores  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
throughout  the  Republic  were  closed  Monday 
as  a  protest  against  President  Gonzales’s  efforts 
to  collect  the  stamp  tax.  A  revolution  is  im¬ 
minent  should  the  demand  be  pressed.  It  is 
thought  that  a  compromise  may  be  effected  if 
the  merchants  consent  to  pay  a  license  fee  of 
£100  in  lieu  of  the  tax,  one-half  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Soldiers  are  under  arms  at  the  bar¬ 
racks,  and  inflammatory'  placards  have  been 
issued.  The  condition  of  affairs  is  quite  seri¬ 
ous..  .Bitter  intrigues  between  rival  factions, 
headed  by  Norquay  and  Miller,  are  raging  in 
Manitoba.  A  telegram  says,  “Norquay  will 
probably'  espouse  the  fa miere’ cause.”. .  .Quite 
a  number  of  Confederate  $10  bills  are  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  Montreal . The 

Bar  Association  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  to  replace  its  burned  library, 
has  assessed  each  member  $100,  and  many  law- 
yers  have  contributed  money  and  books  in 
addition  thereto.  Three  insurance  policies, 
aggregating  $30,000,  were  forfeited  by  a  clause 
declaring  there  should  be  no  indemnity  for 
riot. ...... .There  is  considerable  excitement 

among  the  Indians  in  British  Columbia,  owing 
to  the  recent  lynching  of  one  of  their  number 
by  disguised  Americans,  who,  haring  kidnap¬ 
ped  the  Indian,  took  him  across  the  border 

and  hanged  him  to  a  tree . The  four 

men  who  are  charged  in  Toronto  with  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bribe  the  Legislature  and  conspiring  to 
overthrow  the  Mowat  Government,  have  been 

held  for  trial . TheTJ  S.  House  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary  has  adopted  a  report  against 
the  proposition  for  a  woman  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  Messrs.  Reed, 
Brown,  and  Taylor  will  make  a  minority  re¬ 
port It  cost  $66,228  per  mile  to  build  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroads,  The  new  Mexican  Central 
has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $24,400  per  mile.  It 
was  built  without  the  aid  of  a  Credit  Mobilier. 
....  “Jumbo”  is  the  suggestive  name  of  a  town 
recently  incorporated  in  Texas. 


INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM. 

AN  ASTONISHING  CURE. 

The  following  case  gives  another  remarka¬ 
ble  proof  of  the  really  wonder-working  poten- 
cv  of  Compound  Oxygen.  The  patient  her¬ 
self  could  hardly  have  been  more  surprised 
than  we  were  at  the  result  which  attended  its 
use ;  for  when  we  examined  her  case  and  un¬ 
derstood  clearly  her  condition  we  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  could  do  anything  for  her.  and 
frankly  told  her  so, 

“Philadelphia,  June  10th,  1882. 

“Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  Dear  Sira: — 
In  April.  1881, 1  consulted  you  in  reference  to 
your  Treatment  iu  Inflammatory  Rheuma¬ 
tism.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  discovered  rheu¬ 
matism  in  the  ends  of  my  fingers;  from  that 
it  gradually  spread  all  over  my  body,  settling 
in  my  feet  in  1870;  and  from  that  time  to  Jan¬ 
uary,  1880,  I  grew  worse  and  worse,  suffering 
nearly  all  the  time  interne  shooting  pains, 
prostrating  me  open  for  days,  when  the 
trouble  settled  in  my  left  arm. 

“ My  arm  lost  all  vitality,  becom  ing  os  cold 
as  if  encased  in  ice  and  hanging  at  my  side  a 
heavy  weight.  The  muscles  fell  away  to  the 
bone,  and  my  shoulder  wasted  till  it  became 
necessary  to  pad  my  dresses  to  wear  them.  In 
addition  to  this  trouble  my  stomach  was  in  a 
terrible  condition,  haring  refused  all  kindB  of 
food  for  months,  and  I  was  starring  on  a  low 
diet  under  the  advice  of  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
first  physicians.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  my  case,  your  Dr.  Starkey  said  to  me:  ‘/ 
don't  thiyJr  I  ran  do  anything  for  you.''  I  had 
heard  and  read  of  the  Oxygen  so  long  that  I 
was  anxious  to  try  it  if  only  to  get  a  little  re¬ 
lief;  so  on  April  8th,  1881,  I  began  the  Office 
Treatment,  coming  ever}'  day  for  a  while  and 
then  three  times  a  week.  ’  The  fi rat  night  after 
inhaling  the  Compound  Oxygen  7  had  the  first 
night's  rest  in  months.  This  greatly  relieved 
and  encouraged  me.  After  using  the  Treat¬ 
ment  a  month  I  noticed  a  slightly  changed 
feeling  in  my  arm,  but  could  not  more  any 
part  of  it »  During  the  second  month  1  could 


notice  a  decided  improvement  in  my  stomach 
and  a  lit  tle  motion  of  the  fingers.  I  then  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs 
which  threw  me  away  back  and  injured  my 
arm  seriously.  I  resumed  the  Treatment  as 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  come  to  the  Office,  and 
by  August,  notwithstanding  the  fall,  I  found, 
by  the  use  of  the  other  arm,  1  could  move  the 
lame  one  about  an  inch  from  (he  body  and 
could  raise  the  shoulder  slightly.  In  November 
I  could  lift  my  arm  a  little  and  the  spots  were 
not  so  painful.  All  this  time  my  stomach  was 
improving  and  my  lung  trouble  less  trouble¬ 
some.  By  Christmas  I  could  cat  almost  every¬ 
thing  placed  before  me;  I  had  little  or  no  nau¬ 
sea  and  seldom  vomited.  My  arm  bega  n  to  fill 
out  and  the  rheumatism,  instead  of  being  a 
permanent  pain,  was  now  scattering  and  only 
visited  me  occasionally,  and  I  realized  I  was 
much  less  a  barometer.  I  felt  like  a  new  being 
In  February,  1882,  7  was  using  my  arm  at  light 
work  and  was  able  to  comb  m  y  ha  ir ,  a  thing  I 
had  not  done  in  a  long  lime ,  could  button  my 
dresses  to  the  top  and  found  it  'necessary  to 
take  out  the  padding.  In  April,  one  year 
from  the  time  I  began,  my  lungs  had  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully,  my  stomach  was  well, 
and  my  rheumatism  back  into  my  fingers, 
where  it  started  in  1864,  eighteen  years  ago! 

Mrs.  Margaretta  E.  Hair, 

1848  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia. 

“P.  S. — August  1st,  1882.  Since  the  foregoing 
was  written,  the  last  ve»tiges  of  rheumatism 
which  remained  in  my  fingers  have  departed. 

M.  E.  B.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free. — Adv.  Address, 
DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1101)  and  1111  Girard  St.  Phila. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS 


Saturday,  April  12. 

A  telegram  from  Wilmington,  Del,,  dated 
April  10,  says  that  advices  thus  far  are  that 
no  harm  has  been  done  to  peach  buds  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  peninsula.  A  l&rge  grower 
and  packer  of  Kent  County  says  “  Peaches 
never  were  more  promising.” . A  dis¬ 

patch  of  same  date  from  Camden,  N.  J.,  says: 
“Snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Southern  New  Jersey  last  night, 
though  it  did  not  approach  the  coast  or  the 
Delaware  River.  It  is  thought  that  where  the 
snow  fell  the  peach  buds  are  badly  injured,  if 

the  crop  is  not  eutirely  destroyed,” . The 

aggregate  receipts  of  wool  at  Boston,  the great 
wool  market  of  this  country,  since  January 
#lst,  have  been  56,185  bales  domestic  and  11,298 
bales-  foreign,  against  85,312  bales  domestic  and 
13,969  bales  foreign  for  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1883.  This  is  a  deereaseof  28,127  bales 


domestic  and  2,671  bales  foreign . It  is 

said  the  barbed  wire  fence  monopoly  intend  to 
run  prices  still  higher  about  l'  ay  1 . A 


sheep  epidemic  prevails  in  LaPrairie  County, 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  entirely  deprives 
the  sheep  of  wool  and  renders  its  meat  unfit 
for  food . Mr.  Judge,  of  Lemshall,  Eng¬ 

land,  has  sold  three  Hereford  cows  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  breeder  for  $8,400,  which  is  the  highest 

price  ever  yet  paid  for  such  stock . 

Forest  fires  have  broken  out  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  through 
the  attempts  of  the  farmers  to  clear  the  plant¬ 
ing  grounds  by  burning  the  “brush."  The 
fires  have  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Hundreds  of  farm-houses  and  out-buildings 
have  been  destroyed.  Berkley  and  Chester¬ 
field  Counties  have  suffered  severely . 

Pleuro-pueumonia  is  alarming  cattle  owners 
on  Staten  Island.  Four  diseased  cows  were 
killed  Thursday  at  Saiioi-s’  Snug  Harbor.  The 
authorities  have  quarantined  the  rest  of  the 
herd ....  Thousands  of  dead  robins  were  found 
on  the  hillsides  near  Marshfield,  Oregon,  hav¬ 
ing  perished  in  the  recent  snow-storm . 

Peach  blossoms  have  made  their  appearance 
in  Thompson,  Ga.,  and  the  first  plum  blossoms 
of  the  season  are  to  be  seen  at  Franklin,  Ga.. 
....The recent  deep  snows  caused  rabbits  to 
gnaw  the  bark  of  fruit  trees.  William  Bar- 
tee,  of  Robertson,  County,  Tenn.,  lost  2,000 

apple  trees  in  this  way . The  fruit  crop 

in  the  West  suffered  greatly  from  the  recent 
cold  spell.  T.  L.  Stiles,  of  Hardin  County, 
Mo. ,  says  that  not  only  will  there  be  neither 
apples  nor  peaches,  but  many  of  the  peach 
trees  are  killed.  N.  P.  Chilton,  of  Henry 
County,  says  the  same  is  true  of  pears  and 
plums.  Similar  accounts  come  from  all  the 
Western  States . The  agriciltural  out¬ 

look  is  improving  in  England,  the  acreage  of 
unoccupied  farms  having  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished  during  the  last  three yeai's... . Auto- 

nio  Pisino,  an  Italian,  25  years  old,  is  in  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital,  in  this  city,  suffering  from 
trichinosis.  A  microscopic  examination  of  a 
bit  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arm  shows 
that  it  is  “swarming  with  triebitue.”  He  ate 
raw  ham........ The  majority  of  the  House 

Committee  on  Public  Lauds  have  adopted  a 
report  declaring  the  unearned  portion  of  the 

Northern  Pacific  land  grant  forfeited . 

The  President  has  made  a  proclamation,  re¬ 
storing  to  the  public  domain  all  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation  in  Dakota,  ex¬ 
cept  two  townships  which  have  been  reserved 
for  the  Indians . Lung  disease  is  very 


fatal  about  Denver,  Col . Col.  Breckin¬ 

ridge,  President  of  the  First,  National  Bank  of 
San  Antonio,  has  closed  the  purchase  of  2,500,- 
000  acres  of  land  iu  the  State  of  Tamaulipas, 

Mexico . A  contract  was  lately  concluded 

by  the  Mexican  Government  with  Mr.  Oscar 
Droege,  to  plant  2,000,000  trees  m  the  Valley 
of  Mexico  within  four  years.  The  trees  speci¬ 
fied  are  chiefly  ash,  poplar,  acacia,  and  moun¬ 
tain  cedar . The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in 

its  review  of  the  British  grain  trade  for  the 
past  week,  says  the  outlook  for  the,  wheat  crop 
is  very  good.  Trade  in  wheat  off  land  is  de¬ 
pressed.  Flour  lower.  Maize  easier,  espe¬ 
cially  new  mixed  American.  Barley  dull 
and  in  favor  of  buyers.  Oats  advanced  3d. . . 
The  Missouri  Wool  Growers’  Association,  at 
its  late  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  appointed  a 
committee  to  coufer  with  the  Associations  of 
other  Western  States  aud  Territories  to  obtain 
from  the  railroads  the  same  rates  to  Eastern 
cities  on  mutton  sheep  as  are  given  on  beef 
cattle.  A  State  Association  of  Merino  Breed¬ 
ers  was  organized . Buffalo-gnats  are  terri¬ 

bly  destructive  to  stock  in  the  overflowed  dis¬ 
tricts  along  the  Lower  Mississippi.  A  des¬ 
patch  from  Memphis  says  over  1,000  cattle, 
horses  and  mules  have  teen  killed  by  them  be¬ 
tween  that  city  aud  Vicksburg . Eight 

cents  per  pound  is  the  price  of  choice  cuts  of 
“horse  steak”  in  some  of  the  markets  of  France 
and  Germany. 

- »»»  -  , 

Have  you  used  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator 
as  a  cure  for  Heart  Disease*  Price  $1.  Sold 

by  druggists,— ride. 

- 

For  Coughs  and  Throat  Disorders  use 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.  “Have  never 
changed  my  mind  respecting  them,  except  I 
think  better  of  that  which  I  began  thinking 
well  of.” — Rev,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Sold 
only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


Don’t  die  without  an  effort.  Heart  Disease 
cured  by  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator.  Price 
$1.  6  for  $5.  Adv.— 


Oairyu»eu  Preler  II. 

Messrs.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co. ; 

Siuce  the  introduction  of  your  Improved 
Butter  Color  among  my  customers,  it  has 
given  universal  satisfaction.  The  leading 
dairymen  of  this  section  who  have  used  it  give 
it  the  preference  over  all  other  colors,  of 
whatever  name  or  nature. 

They  are  especially  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  become  rancid,  like  other  oil 
colors,  and  their  product  brings  highest  prices 
in  market. — Ade.  W.  S.  NAY,  Druggist. 

Underhill,  Vt.,  April  5,  1882. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


Saturday,  April  12, 1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  w'heat  is  lj^c.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  1%C.  higher.  Corn, 
2*^c.  lower.  Oats,  3c.  higher.  Rye,  4J^c. 
lower.  Barley,  2c.  higher.  Pork,  56c. 
higher.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  were  heavy  during  the  day,  and 
this  is  a  sample  of  each  day  in  the  week,  ex¬ 
cept  Tuesday,  ivhen  the  excitement  cul¬ 
minated. 

Wheat.—  Inactive  demand:  market  unsettled  anil 
feverish  the  market  opened  k(,tec.  higher,  declined 
?p<iilc,  fluctuated  wit  hin  u  range  of  ?«e.  later  became 
strong  and  advanced  tec,  and  closed  lUc.  over  yes¬ 
terday;  sales  ranged:  April.  7!liy<»KlUe;  closing  at 
B1'W.;  May,  H4'4t#8a?*e,  dosing  at  June.  86*4® 

67&c,  closing  at  tf7V(e:  July,  closing  at 

SMfiC;  August.  No.  2  Chicago  .Spring,  8iU® 

8 tec.  COBS  In  active  demand  and  unsettled.  The 
market  opened  a  shade  higher,  declined  ^e.  fluctu¬ 
ated,  advanced  Uir.  and  dosed Ss'ietHc.  over  yuster- 
dny:  sales  ranged:  Cash,  4.’it*®48$4C9  April,  4&®4S%e., 
closing  at  iiilir.-.  May,  4Wj,to,50§j(O.  dosing  at  50&u.; 
June.  iVlTgaioSHc,  dosing  at  32®M.kic;  July.  S2 vr® 
5tee.  closing  at  Mr,  August,,  t-ilfec.  aver  July 
Oats— Strong.  Sales  ranged;  Cash,  2H®8ot4c :  April, 
•J7«4®2*e  closing  at  28e-;  May,  :H44®82ke.  closing  at. 

.**  Tons  itl/iwlrtis  ul  MiLii  •  Tula'  b 


(*68e.  Ki.axskko -At  *1.41.  Pork— Opeued  50®60c. 
higher,  recoded  3O®40c,  rallied  Si®«oc,  aud  dosed 
steady:  sales  ranged  cash,  *ii,25<il7.3ii;  Mny,*i7.0ft® 
*17.71',  dosing  at  *l7.6te(»l7.70:  June.  *17.20.(11 17.83J4 
closing  at  Sli.Widll.82Ji:  July,  %\1  clos¬ 

ing  at  #I7.U0®1  7  02  V  all  the  year,  *11 .  >5®  15.  LARD- 
Opened  I'te'SitSe.  higher;  receded,  10®i2kc.  rallied 
10®l»c,  and  closed  steady.  Halos  rangod;  Cnsh  *H.t5 
ud.M;  May.  *M.3n.u6.63,  closing  at  *8  82W®.H,t>5:  June, 
#H.6n®8.77>4,  closing  at  $*i.  73  *8,7716:  July,  #S.70®8,85, 
closing  at  *S.8'te<B«,t8>;  August,  #h.9ii;  September, 
*8.87 hi  Ht'i.KMKATa-In  fair  demand  and  firmer: shoul¬ 
ders.  *7,00,  short  rib.  *8.93:  short  cleat,  *'J  10.  BUTTER 
—  Creamery,  38®3Ue.:  dairy,  23®27o.  Loos- Quid  at 
IMliU.  rtons-Market  brisk  and  lUc.  higher  than 
yesterday.  Rough  packing,  #5. W*5.9e.  Packing  and 
shipping,  $6,Wft0.35,  Ught,  *i.iU«o6.00:  skips,  *3  “fed. 
5.25.  Cattle— Market  active  and  firm:  exports, 
Good  to  choice  shipping,  *n  91kgtfi.HU:  com 
men  to  rhodium,  *3.23®3.73.  Siukt  -  Inferior  to  fair, 
*;>.73s»4.9ii;  medium  to  good,  $3.25®6.00;  choice  to 
extra,  $o.oO®6.5u. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  J.7e.  I  tig  her; 
No.  3  Red  Fall  2c.  lower.  Corn,  2%c.  lower. 
Oats,  ljic.  higher.  Rye,  lc.  lower.  Barley, 
unchanged.  Pork,  ditto. 

Wheat.—  Demand  fair  and  market  Arm  No.  2  Red. 
tUtt®l.lfli$,  cash;  April,  *L«Mi® l.OBi  May,  Sl.t>7xd 
1. Otter  June,  aUMtg;  July.  98U»UHMe.  dosing  at  98J*c; 
all  the  year,  Mo;  No.  8  lion  Kali,  951*® 96c.  Corn— 
Unsettled.  Sales  ut  49}$®45$fc.  for  cash:  4rte®l59je. 
April;  '15Jjj(«.'ir>74r_,  May:  4C44®41 1 ,('■  June;  lH-*Vyi£-l!tec • 
July;  JSJke.  all  the  year.  Oats-  Dull  ul,  TV.te.  Cash; 
35J4C.  April:  32c  Muy:  2fild®20HC.  all  the  year.  Rye 
-Strong  at  :50c  Idd.  Baulky  -Quiet  at  70®B5c.  But¬ 
ter -Quiet  aud  unchanged.  Kims -Lower  at  I4c. 
Ki.AXSUKO-Nomlualatkt.fiU.  UAY-Stcady:  Timothy. 
*12®16;  Prairie. *1U®11,  Bran— Quiet  at  7l®74e.  Pork 
-*17.25 cash:  *17.50  April. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cnsh  prices  a 


week  ago,  No.  2  Rod  Wheat  isle,  higher.  Coni, 
2}-5 c.  lower.  Rye,  U^c.  lower.  Barley,  2e.  high¬ 
er.  Pork,  25c.  lower.  Hogs,  a  trifle  lower. 

Wheat— Strong.  No  2  Red.  cash,  *1.01*1  05.  Corn 
—Firm.  No.  2  Mixed.  D2lie.  Oats— Firm  No.  2  Mix¬ 
ed.  3,'teiTtae.  Rye  Firm.  No.  2.  62®f5e.  Barley 
—Firm.  Extra  No.  8  Fall,  75c.  Pork -Firm  at  $17® 
17.25.  Lard — Steady.  Prime  Steam.  *8.3744.  Bulk- 
meats,  firm.  Shoulders,  *7  65:  Short-rib,  $9,S7k>'  Short 
clear,  9.87^.  Bacon  strong.  Hoop— Quiet,  Common 
and  Light,  $4.80@6.00;  Packing  and  Butchers,  $5.60® 
6.50. 

- #-*-• - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  12, 1884. 

Breaoktpits  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat 
Is  15c.  litghcr;  No.  4  Bed  Is  He,  higher;  No.  Red  ts  3c. 
higher;  Ungraded  White  is  Cc.  higher.  Rye.— West¬ 
ern  Is  tec.  hlger;  Canada  and  state  ts  SfQc- higher. 
Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed  Is  tec.  higher:  No.3  is  Me. 
higher:  Steamer  Mixed  is  2k'c.  lower;  Old  No.  2  is  tide, 
lower  in  store.  Oats.— No.  3  Mixed  is  unchanged; 
No.  2  do.;  No.  1  Is  tfce.  higher:  No.  3  White  Is  2e. 
higher;  No.  2  Is  t^c.  higher:  No.  1  Is  2o.  higher;  Mixed 
Western  1s  lc.  lower;  White  do.  Is  2c.  higher;  White 
State,  do. 

Flour,  Feed  and  steal.— Flour—  Quotations:  Fine, 
$2.05(1.2.75:  superfine.  *2.0'.?3.;’'\  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State. *3. 1VSS.50:  good  to  fancy 
do.  *8.li0fll><;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $3,15® 
8.00;  good  to  choice  *3.653 tUD;  common  to  fair  extra 
Ohio.  $3.30®4:  good.  S'.  lUv.'t'. ‘  n  good  to  choice,  *5.55® 
6  00;  common,  extra  Minnesota,  >  3.15®  t.mjclcar.  *4® 
S.00:  rye  mixture,  $lr*4.43;  glrnlght,  84  75S65.50; 
patent.  *5. 40® 8. CO:  bakers'  extra.  *4.254  .23;  St. 
Lillis  common  to  falrcxtru,  #S.20®4.23:  fulr  lu  good. 
*4.30®S.2U;  good  to  very  choice,  *3.!SSta6.25:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra.  $5.25® 6.50;  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  *4. 80®  5:  South  America,  $5,06® 5-15. 
Southern  Flour  -Common  to  good  extra.  $3.25® 
4.25;  good  to  choice,  *4.»ufi,25.  By e  Fliuiii -Super¬ 
fine.  at  $3.30®8.63;  latter  for  choice.  Feed  -  50®fid  n>, 
82® 85c.  9  i  It,  894*90C,  100  ».  900.® $1.05;  sharps.  *1,05® 
110:  rye.  feed.  90®93c.  Ootts  Meal— Yellow  Western, 
$3® 3.30;  Brandywine.  S3,3U®n.4ii. 

Grain—  w  ukat-  -No,  2  Chicago,  at  9516c,  delivered; 
ungraded  Winter  Red,  at  ft3c.@*l  l5;  No  4  Red ,82c,; 
No.  S  Red,  94o.  In  elevator:  No. 2  Red.  $l.00>i,  free  on 
board  from  store,  *1.00;  for  rull  eerllflcates  in  eleva¬ 
tor;  Ungraded  White,  753.91(5;  No.  2  Red,  seller 
April,  at  *1.01:  do.  May  closing  *1.02!$;  do.  June, 
*1.024$®  1.0414*  do.  July,  closing.  *1.05140;  do.  August. 
*1.04® l.06We:  do.  September;  dosing  at  *1.05l4C.  RYE 
— Western.  64®(0tec:  Canada  and  Stale.  73®71c:  West¬ 
ern,  to  arrive,  cost,  rrolght,  and  Insurance,  6514 
®66o.  Barley  -  Four  rowed  state  at  ?.*c.  Barley 
Malt -Six  Rowed  State,  76® ('4c:  Canada,  95c®$1.05. 
Corn— Market  unnottlea.  Ungraded  mixed  at  43® 
37*401  No.  3,  fi-te'Su'fics  strainer  mixed.  330)35440,  in 
elevator. 5664c,  delivered:  No.  2.  5fi®.r,6*4c,  in  elevator: 
57‘4®38c.  delivered:  old  No.  2.  Sac  In  store,  No.  2 
Mixed  seller  April,  closed  nominal  at 5714c:  do.  May, 
5694®.w«c:  do.  June,  6744® 59c;  do.  July.  5X4$® mm* •  do. 
August,  6oWrt6l41e.  Oats  No.  3  Mixed  Bt  3lJ4c- No. 
2.  85®8M4C;  No.  I.  quoted 36c ;  No  3  White.  -11c-  :  No.  2, 
41  >4 ® 42c;  No.  l  quoted  lie:  mixed  Western,  8574® 
37c:  white  do.  iOtol.'o:  White  State,  4>c;  No.2  mixed, 
seller  May,  85i4®H0kjc:  do.  June.  H6®S7>£e. 

Provisions— Pork-*17  for  ordinary  old  mess  la  job 
lots  of  Inspected,  aud  *17.75  fur  new  do.:  family  mess 
at  *18.60  419.25:  clear  back,  *19.33®  19.73:  extra  prime, 
*16.25  Dressed  Hons  arc  higher,  with  stronger  de¬ 
mands.  Sates  at  744®7-'bc.  for  all  averages.  Cut 
Meats— City  pickled  shoulders.  ~‘He:  pickled  hums, 
ll?4®l2c- :  smoked  shoulders,  and  smoked 

hams  at  I3®1tec.  Mtoolks  h'or  Western  delivery 
boxed  lota  are  quoted  as  follows:  Long  clear,  88.75; 
short  clear,  *9.10,  anti  short  rib  at  *8  80, With  shoul¬ 
ders  at  *1,15.  iikeic  remains  dull  nnd  easy.  Extra 
India  mess  at  $21®23-  extra  mess,  812.50;  packet.  813 
for  barrels,  and  $30.50  In  tierces;  plate  beef.  $12®13; 
family.  *14®ll. '0.  Beef  Hams  fav'or  hovers.  West¬ 
ern  delivery,  *25.  Quotations  arc  $26®2tt.50,  and  for 
Chicago  delivery  at  *25. 


Butter.— The  market  Is  without  important  change. 
There  Is  a  moderate  degree  of  activity  In  the  better 
grades  at  steady  prices. 

Creamery,  Klglnn  at  8Rc.;  Pennsylvania  extras  at, 
33c.;  other  Western,  best,  32®3Sc  ;  do.  prime,  3 1®  32c.; 
State  dairy  half  tlrklns.  tubs  aud  palls,  extra,  at  30c. 
for  selected  new;  do.  prime  lit  29®39e.*  do.  do.,  fair, 
22® 25c.;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  at.  ffltc.,  prime  ut  25® 
27c;  do.  do.  good.2S(»24c;  State  tlrklns  nnd  tubs,  best 
28®29c:  prime,  ut  25®27e;  lower  grudes  at  1 8® 23c; 
State  firkins,  dairies,  best,  27<j$28c,  24$26c.  for  prime, 
and  21®33c.  for  good;  Western  Imitation  creamery, 
choicest  at  25®87c;  do  fair,  22® 25c:  Western  dairy  at 
17®  i  sc.  for  in  voices;  w,  Htern  factory  fresh  extras  at 
21® 22c:  17®  19c.  for  prime;  I2®14e.  for  fair,  aud  8@llc. 
for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  worn  received:  From  Philadelphia  Market 
dull;  quoied:  Eastern  creamery  at  33c:  Western  do, 
at,32e.  From  Boston— Market  quiet;  Northern  cream¬ 
ery  nt22®29e;  choice  at  22® 25c;  Western  new,  extra 
at  32®33o;  do,  choice,  2U®,3Jc.  Frank! tn  county  dairy 
at 29® 30c,  From  Chicago— Market  quiet;  extra  cream¬ 
ery  at  28®30ci  extra  firsts  at  26®28e:  dairy  ut  3l®27c, 

Chkksk.-No  change  occurs  In  the  better  grades. 
Choicest  colored  at  1494®  13c.  with  white  at  13®  13>4c.. 
the  outside  prices  for  small  lots:  good  nnd  prime 
lots  at  14®  14 14c:  fair  at  Kte's^tee:  Ohio  fiat  at  n® 
Ite1'  for  fair;  Pennsylvania  skims  at  7c.  for  prime; 
6‘4®65iie.  for  fair  to  4c.  for  poor. 


Cotton  —Spot  Cotton  Lite,  higher  but  quiet.  Re¬ 
ceipts  ut  the  ports  to-day, 3,319  bales, against  5,019 last 
week,  aud  9,481  lust  year. 


CURRENT  TRICKS. 


Quotations  based  ou  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands  and  Gull. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  Ordinary . . . 

Quod  Ordlunry . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary . 

Low  Middling.............. 

Strict  Low  Middling . . 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling . 

Middling  Fair . 

Fulr . 


9  9-16  9  18-16  9  13-16 


10 

13*16 

10k 

10! 

-l 

10 

U  1-16 

11 

1-16 

11 

8-16 

11  7-16 

11 

7-16 

11 

7-16 

11  tl-16 

11 

11-16 

ite 

11  13-16 

W4 

12  1-16 

IB* 

12  1-16 

11 

1-16 

12  5-16 

12 

5-16 

12 

5-16 

12  9-16 

12 

9-16 

12 

11-16 

12  15-16 

12 

15-16 

13 

7-16 

13  11-16 

13 

11-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  9  3-16  I  Low  Middling .  10  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  Ite,  1  Middling . 11  5-16 

To  day's  dosing  prices:  April,  U.b2®ll.S3;  May,  11.86 
® 1 1.87;  June,  11,96®1L9T:  July.  *12.08(912.119*  August, 
*12.18*12.1*:  September,  $11.91® n.Si:  October,  *11.17  ® 
*11.19;  November,  *11 .02®  1 1 .01;  Dece  m  ber,  *1 1 .02®  11.04; 
January, $11.08®11.10.  Market  closing  sleady.  Trans¬ 
ferable  notices,  811-80. 

Eons,— The  murket  Is  a  trifle  higher  uud  firm,  with 
an  active  trading.  The  quotations  for  fresh  are: 
State  at  17!nc;  Western  ut  l?®17*<0.,  uud  Southern  at 
16®17!.ic,  At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
‘'call”  the  following  figures  ruled: 

Indiana  firsts,  I7®I7S|C;  Missouri  firsts,  l7®17ilc; 
State  extra,  l7r:  Ohio  firsts.  I7i.vl.te*  Iowa  firsts,  17® 
l7‘-4c:  Maryland  firsts.  ITuslIQC:  Pennsylvania  firsts, 
17*  Stale  firsts,  17c*.  Illinois  firsts,  17c.  Illinois  llivts, 
cases.  I(te®1 1 ‘40:  Iowa  firsts  cases,  l6jl|  .tl7lvc;  Indi¬ 
ana  extra.  1 7c j  Michigan  firsts.  17c:  Ohio  firsts,  cases, 
1614c;  Maryland  firm s,  eases,  lfij*ej  Tennessee  firsts, 
cases,  Ifijge. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchauge  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram*  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  lower,  quoted  utl6J4®l7e.  From  Boston- 
Market  steady,  extra  at  Wife;  firsts  at  18c.  From 
Chicago -Market  weak,  quoted  ut  1  te  (U5c.  From 
Baltimore— Receipt*  light,  market  at  lie. 

Fresh  Fruits.- Apples,  Baldwin:,  v  bbl..  at  *3.50 
Ov  1.50;  green  lugs,  l<  bbl..  at  *3.7  .■  a.  1.2a*  Orunbejrles, 
$5.23®1.50  per  eratiK  Florida  orange*.  *l..30®6  per  box 
for  choice:  *3.50  to  $!  for  fair  lots:  .strawberries,  30® 
45e.  V  quart  for  Charleston;  30®We.  for  Florida 

Domestic  Duikii.- Fancy  evaporated  apples,  12® 
12)*c.-,  choice  do.,  lte®ne.;  prime  do.,  lUe;  fancy 


[MACHINES, 

Clay  Crushers, 
Yard  Supplies,, 

J.W.PENFIELD  E.SON. 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  PRICES  AND 
DESCRIPTION  ADDRESS 
THE  LATENT  EES  &  M  ANUF'O’’ RS. 


the  genuine 


Pulverizing  Harrow, 

Clod  Crusher  anoIeveler 

/See  advertisement  on  page  E 


North  Carolina  sun-dried  apples, 9W@9J4c;  choice  do., 
794@8c:  prime  do.,  7@7)4e;  common  do.,  t%fai7c.;  prime 
Kentucky  do.,  fijAftiiMjc:  prime  Tennessee,  (!^6}^c; 
prime  Virginia.  'fif'-tB-,  o;  chopped  sun-dried,  2ia>3c; 
fancy  evaporated  peeled  poaches,  26(.j2ic;  chotce  do., 
2fi<a25o:  choice  unpuoled  do.,  14^'«1S>  prime  do.,  18® 
14c:  extra  fancy  North  Carolina,  peeled,  14W®15C; 
fancy  do.,  18)*® He:  No.  1  do..  t'Je;  fancy  Georgia,  13*^ 
<i& He;  No.  I  do.  at  12e:  No.  2  do.  at  8m 9e;  unpeeled 
Imlves.fittie:  do.,  quarters.  56»i5!4c;  choice  pitted  cher¬ 
ries,  UttfhJil.V1:  prime  do.,  l  ie;  prime  blueklierrles,  12® 
I2k,e  prime  rmpherrlca,  33c  plums.  State,  llmllWe; 
damsons,  Southern,  ia^®i3c:  huckleberries,  9$Se* 
peanuts  are  held  firmly:  trading  Is  moderate.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  at  lOe.  for  best  Imnd-pleked.  !M»e.  for  extra 
no.,  und  8c.  for  Other  lots;  pecans  quoted  at  6®8c. 

Hay  and  straw.— Strictly  prime  hay  at  35Q90C; 
good  timothy  at 7o>it?3G:  medium  timothv  at55<jii60c: 
shipping  hu.v  at  30®r>5c.  for  good  quality;  clover 
mixed  at  45®.V8o,;  clover  ai  •Uk«Jl5c.  Long  rye  straw, 
at  Hjc;  short  rye  straw  at  50c. 

Poultry  andGamk. — Prices  are  carried  along  stead¬ 
ily.  The  following  are  the  quotations; 

Fowls,  near  by,  "h  m,  l6o:  do.  Western,  l."U®tfic, 
do  Southern,  15®15Jse:  turkeys,  e  it .  Mal6c;  ducks. 
State,  ¥  pair,  Jlw,  1.25:  do.  Western.  V  pair.  875c<aSl; 
geese.  State,  V  pair,  i2®2.u0;  do,  Western,  V  pair: 
91.5U®  2. 

FrozkxPoi.ltuy,— Turkeys.  Western,  prime,  per  lb, 
i  tkftlSe:  chickens,  Wesleru,  per  lit,  i3<4Uc:  do,  State, 
3®  Me;  ducks,  Western,  per  lb,  18@20c. 

Fbesb-killed— Turkeys.  choice  at  15ft 16c;  do,  fair 
at  l8@14o:  do.  poor  at  U<ai2c;  capons,  Philadelphia 
large,  at  28c:  do,  Philadelphia,  small,  at  2li«i22e; 
chickens  do,  broilers,  1  It.  and  under,  82® 85c.  chick- 
I'lc,  <lo.  do  above  Its.  87  m  29c..;  do.  Mucks  Co.  dry 
picked.  18® 1 9c;  do,  Jersey  scalded,  per  lb  IT®  18c; 
do,  and  fowls,  mixed  Jersey,  P>«<.l7c;  do.  State  and 
Western  cb-  dee  at  Me;  do,  do.  fair  to  good,  at  LVi® 
Me.  Fowls,  Philadelphia  prune,  I5<aifie;  do,  Jersey, 
prime,  I  I  *  15c;  do,  State  and  Western  prime  at  12® 
Me;  do.  poor  to  talr  at  lie.  Ducks, State  aud  Western 
prime,  i  er  lb.  13®l6ci  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  per  lb.  12 
(A Me.  Geese,  .state  and  Western  prime,  lKSiU’c;  do, 
poor  to  fair,  tk*  iuc;  squabs,  white,  per  doz,  Si.  Game 
— EuglJsh  snipe,  per  doz.,  82;  do,  frozen,  per  doz,  $2; 
plover,  frozen,  per  doz  $2:  wild  ducks,  red  head,  at 
fill®. 75c;  tcnL  at  2U<«.4i.ic  ,  per  pair. 

rice.—  Wcquute  Carolina  and  Louisiana  common 
to  rnir  at  5  good  to  prime  at  choice  to 

fancy  at  tvq<g ,14c-  Itaugoou  at  4"*e,  duty  paid;  25*® 
2140.1n  bond;  Patna  at  5J<a.  Market  Strong  for  spot 
and  advance  for  cargoes  tty  arrive. 

Seeds.— Clover  Is  strong,  with  a  moderate  Jobbing 
trade— quoted  at  10®i0!*c.  Timothv  is  in  fair  de¬ 
maud— quoted  at  81. 55® t. 70.  Linseed  is  nominal— 
q  toted  at  §1.95.  CBuary  seed  at  S&csSJt,  for  Sicily  and 
for  Smyrna. 

Sugar.— Refined  rules  quiet  aud  about  steady.  The 
quotations  are: 

Cut  loar,  R  #>  75£c:  Crushed,  784c:  powdered,  794® 
7Vtjie;  granulated,  7, @7  i-10c.  mould  “A,”  7c;  confcc- 
tioners'do.,  dT^c  -tandard  “A,”  65*e;  off  do.,6>60ti*«c; 
white  extra  ”0,”  ft® SHtC  yellow  extra  “C,”  5J6@57*C; 
•‘C.’MtAftooWc;  yellows,  5®514c. 


After  three  years  of  practical  trial  and  public  en¬ 
dorsement,  we  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  Trade 
our  HAND  BUTTER- WORKER,  operating  on  the 
principle  of  direct  and  powerful  presttrure,  Instead  of 
rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  Is  the  only  Hi:  to  r- Worker  which 
will  certainly,  qvickly  and  tastily,  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  doe*  not  anti  cannot  Injure  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  naif  ax  easily  and. 

nst  ter / 1 


C'  lira  in  o  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on, and  2  sheets 
Scrap  Pletures.tiOc.  J.  B.  Husted,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Iron  Steel  Beiringe.  Br»««  TARE  BEAM, 

JONES,  BE  PATS  TOE  FREIGHT, 

Bold  on  trial.  Warrant*  I  tun.  All  lUu  u  low. 
Tor  fro e  book,  nddxeae  _ 

JONES  or  BINGHAMTON, 

BT*«HA»TOII.  W. 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies  KIght sizes  for 
Factory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  and 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  Allourgoodsareof 
perfect  stock  and  the  nest  workmanship.  They  are 
strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient  and  durable. 
They  continue  to  be 

THK  STANDARD  CHCRX8  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Inquire  uf  the  nearest  Dealer  In  such  goods  for  a 
•Blaschaup  Butter  Worker.”  or  a  genuine  Blan¬ 
chard  Churn,”  and  if  he  has  noue  on  band,  send 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THF,  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTEC  P02 
SPSAYIITS  P2UIT  T3EES. 

Can  be  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
bo  used  for.  8eod  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO., 
Lock  Box  461, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0, 


frANGFAC 

TURERS 


inou  turbine 


IA4T.  FOOl  ScCO. 


LpglNSFIEl0.a 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  “'Stfree' 

new)  E.  NASON  &  CO,,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


-  TEO  AND  BUCKEYE 

£  elll  wind  Engines 

Strong  n ml  Durable,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink, 
Warp,  or  Kattle  In  the  Wind. 

Also  buckeye  iron  fencing. 

TheBUCKEYEFORCE-PUMPnever  freezes  in  winter 
pr-Seud  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

BRAKES 


AGENTS  WANTED  m  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON,  32  S.  Market  St  (BRADLEY  &  CO. 
New  York,  22  College  Place,  )  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Short-hand  institute.  itb&ea,  x.  Y.  sittta- 

tloos  procured-  Stenographers  supplied,  without 
charge.  Standard  Type-Writers  aua  supplies. 
So  “Callgraphs.”  Address  W.  0.  WvcsoyF 


FOWLER  «fc  WOODWORTH 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


'imputation  and  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mi 
warranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Fret 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


The  principles  of  a  Turbine 
Water  Wheel  developed  in 
a  Wind  Meter. 

Theouly  Wind-Mill  perfect¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  Farmer’s 
use.  We  are  permitted  to 
make  the  followlugex  tracts 
from  the  letter  of  an  Ohio 
'  farmer: 

North  Ridoevillr,  Lo- 
rain  Co.,  O..  Feb.  25,  :s34. 
v.  W.  A.  W HKtuLm.  Worcester. 

•  Mass.  Dear  Sir:  After  ex¬ 
it  aminlng  a  large  number  of 

•  '  different  wiud  mills,  I  de¬ 

cided  on  the  Hercules,  and 
bought  a  10-foot  wheel,plac- 
Ing  It  inside  the  cupola  of 
,  my  barn,  where  It  works 

•  like  a  charm,  with  no  fears 
of  It  being  wrecked  so  long 
as  the  barn  scamls.  It  runs 
In  a  very  light  breeze.  It 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York.  Saturday,  April  12. 1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days.  11,269  head  against  9.970 
head  for  the  same:  time  last  week.  Pennsylvania 
stable-fed  steers,  1.472  tb.  at  1214c.  57  7b;  do.  1,143  lb  at 
12c.  56  lb,  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,094  tb  at  llJ4o. 
loss  91  per  head.  Marylund  stalde-foed  steers,  1  u61 
lb,  at  1114c.  58  it. :  do.  955  lb  at  86 .05.  Western  oxen, 
1,306  tb  at  17c.  f>6  tb.  Kansas  steers,  1,302  tb  at  87.80;  do, 
t, IT)  tb  at  12*40,  less  917;  do,  1,093  tb  at  1144c.  56  tb;  do. 
1,116  lb  at  lie.  56  tb.  Illinois  steers,  1,222  lb,  at  12140.  56 
lb;  do.  1,206  lb,  at  12c.  56  lb;  do.  9G2  lb  at  U^c.  56  lb;  do. 
1,115  it,  at  $6.55;  do.  1,109  tb  at  *6.40.  Cincinnati  steers, 
1,130  Tb  Ut  $6.70;  do.  1,230  tb  at  lt'-te.  56  tb.  less  $1  pet- 
head;  do.  1,062  lb  at  lljfc,  less  50c.  perheud.  Missouri 
steers,  1,833  tb  at  $7.15;  Bulls,  1,395  !b  at  5l4c .  Still 
fed  steers  from  Petersburg,  Kentucky,  1,229  tb  at  1254c. 
50  lb;  do.  1.180  lb  ut  12c;  do.  1,136  tb  at  Wif.  56  Tb;  do. 
1,137  lb  at  llkyc  loss  50c  per  head;  do.  1,060  E>  at  1154c. 
und  50c.  per  head.  Still  Bulls,  1,215  lb  a[  Sltfe;  do. 
1,151  tt  at  514c-;  do.  1,152  tb  at  5?4o:  do.  1,866  n>  at  5R,e. 
Maryland  stable- fed  steers  2,010  tfc  at  $7.60;  do,  1,234  tb 
at  86.95;  do.  1,348  tb  at  13c.  57  lb,  and  91  per  head;  do. 
1.370  !t.  at  13c.  56  lb;  do.  1,150  tb  a  1 12J-*c.  56  lb;  do,  1,185 
tb  at  18)4c.  56  tb,  do.  1,157  lb  at  11440.56  tb 

Calves.  -  The  supply  was  mainly  buttermilk  calves, 
which  sold  at  3® le,  with  a  few  good  veals  as  high  as 
6(,(7c.  Country  dressed  arrived  freely,  ami  eltv 
dressed  were  iu  very  hruvy  supply,  and  the  market 
was  ncurly  demoralized.  Die  break  In  prices  was 
from  le.  to  llgc,  per  lb,  aud  the  hooks  were  well  tilled 
at  a  late  hour.  Choice  Bucks  County  and  Jersey 
dressed  veals  sold  at  lOe;  fair  to  prime  Slate  Peun- 
sylvntilas,  7®9e;  aud  city  dressed  were  not  quotable 
ahove  lie. 

Sheet  and  Lam  us. -Total  for  six  days,  32,2  IS  head, 
against  24,048  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Demand  fair  for  good  stock  with  common 
dull.  State  lambs.  7S  ft  at  HJ^je;  do.  86  n>  at  8q,c.  less 
$5:  do.  so  tb  at  89,15;  Western  sheen,  11S  tb  ut  7 Mic :  do. 
94  lb  nt  6«,c;  do.  IS  1b  at  Oe.  State  sheep  and  lambs.  72 
n-  at  7 me:  State  sheen.  107  tb  at  Jc;  do.  i>9  tr.  at  6J40;  do. 
93  1b  at  61.40.  Clipped  sln-ep^  l(i)  tb  at  ’44c:  do.  9S  lb  at 
B5ke.  Ohio  sheep,  HIS  tb  at  90:  do.  99  tb  at  $6.80;  Mis¬ 
souri  do. 99  lb  Ml  e-'fc;  do.  (olltqH-dl  Ids  tt,  at  5c.  Ohio 
lambs,  34  tb  III  Jersey  Spring  lambs,  at  $6® 7.56. 

Hogs.— Total  for  six  days.  26,214  head  avalust  22,452 
heud  for  the  corn-spondlng  tine  last  week.  Noue 
for  sule  alive.  Market  quoted  dull  and  unchanged. 


Fowler’s  Hay  Carriers,  Grappling  Forks  and  Pullers. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.  FOWLER  X: 
WOODWORTH,  Taughanuock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


elevatesall  my  grain  to  the  third 
story;  drives  a  12-inch  French 
burr  mill,  a  power  corn  sheller. 
besides  pumping  all  water  for 
my  stock.  I  .  as  grinding  corn 
to-day,  the  srimler  making  1,000 
revobulou?  per  minute,  when  a 
man  came  In,  and  nfter  looking 
at  the  meal,  asked  If  Itwusbolt- 
ed,  us  It  was  ground  so  Hue.  ’It 
Is  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  saw.’ 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  Hostlandku." 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed 
to  all  who  Inclose  stamp. 
Address, 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Hlnstrated 
Cook  address.  Osgood  &  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


“HERE  YOU  HAVE  ITI  »* 

.5  simple  practical  machine  for  grinding  Mower  ana 
Reaper  Knives.  Resident  Agents  wanted  in 
every  county.  Exclusive  sale  given  for  small 
figure.  Write  to  11a  for  terms,  e to. 

SICKLE  GRINDER  CO„  29  to  39  Erie  St 

8ole  owners  of  Territory  East  of  Jllv«l»lpi>l. )  CHlCACO. 


HERCULES  WIND 

ENGINE  CO., 


CJetftTpaiK' 

Kuttur  unil  Lcei>  It. 

^  1 

■*7'  A  <»r  WuHiiirniiii  oa 

^  *»rli  1‘unml  l>  tiiutriJi*  x 

Farnit*r>  ||j  *J^9 

will  flml  «nr  fil«n 

Ini;  Ami  Shi{>|»Iiir  Iht*  only 

way  to  c«-t  .vhy.A.l  ar  £> 

Koirus  Hultfr,  which  U  S^ml 

the  Dairyuiau*^  Cuntc,  for  Citalog’ae. 


BUTTER  Sll  I  PFI.Nfl 


Worcester,  Mass, 


Mention  this  paper. 


Bevel  Edge  and  Paris  Chromos,  name  on  and  a 
present,  10c.  Blakkslkk&  lo.,  North  Haven,  Cc. 


nm  QFOR GARDENING! 

II U  L^FOR  THF  LAWN  ind  FARM 

- of  every  kind  A  description 

LARGEST  8TOt’K  in  U.S..  and  at 
LOWEST  PRICES.  niuMnitUlvSie^J 
116  r  REE.  Piout'cr  House  in  this  class 
lements.  Planet  Jr.,  .Mult hr \va'  lin- 
I,  iligganuin,  Hem,  .Hcoker,  l  oin- 
Loods,  ALL  KEPT  IN'  STOCK. 

.VAUGHAN  CHICAGO?  I1L 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Hills  wai-ranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address. 

The  Perk  ins  Wind  Hill  it  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wauted.  Mishawaka,  Iud. 


OK  CREAMERY 

I  I  »  1  Haethe  largest  cooling 


f  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material, 
takes  less  labor  in 
.operating  it,  and 

GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Has  a  glass  the  whole 

depth  cl  can  that  shows 
outside  the  condition 


.  'maj-  »-Ady,t~I  Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9,000 in 
*  actual  use  in  every  state  and  Terrl- 
wj§pn,  torv  of  the  U.  S.  It  tsa  section  wheel, 

1  f  has  been  made  by  us  for  IU  years;  In 

all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
wNwf.  down  without  tower  breaking— a 

record  no  other  mill  can  show.  Wo  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  soutonSO 
days' trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.,  ete. 
Catalogues  Tree.  CHALLKNGK  WIND  MILL  A  FEED 
Mil.!,  CO,  Bat vvia,  111. 


BIDING,  WALKING  AND  COMBINED  CORN 

CULTIVATORS, 

haHd  At»o  rowicn, 

Corn  Shelters, 

HORst,  POWERS, 

WIND  MILLS,  PUMPS 

Feed  (Jr indent, 
BINDER  TRUCKS, 

(  MARSEILLES. 


OKU  LKAbUR, 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic,  spark- Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill.  16  ft,  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head 

§  blocks,  26q  Inch  arbor,  8  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  bead-blocks  from  one  position. 
50-lneh  solid. saw,  5U  ft.  9- inch  4-ply 
belting,  feed  belts,  OBUt-kooKS, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation  91, fill  on  curs, 
liuglue  on  skids.  SIlKi  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet-  long.aud  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A," 

B.  W.  PAYNE  dir  SONS, 

Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat¬ 
ic  Engines  from  2  to  300  11 .  P. 

Elmira,  N.  Y„  Box  S41, 

Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Hangers. 


i«>»n 

WA.VritPt 


New  (’.S84)  Chrome  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
1  Oc.,13  pks  iuiso.  1.  Rked& Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILL 

A  TEN  HORSE 


La  Balls  Co.,  ILLS. 


Cliake  Verse, 
3inL  Motto, 
LAinl5CHpt>  mo 


40  cents,  6  yicX,  m,l  Nf.,1  ring  Li 

CROWN  PRINTING-  CO..  NORTHFORD,  CONN, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  BiD, 


YORKER 


determined  to  keep  sight  of,  and  see  what 
would  become  of  him.  He  crept  along  slow 
ly  but  steadily  over  the  dirt  and  stones,  stop¬ 
ping  for  nothing  until  be  reached  the  gar 
denfence.  He  crawled  up  on  it.  and  poked 
around  for  a  long  time  like  a  blind  man,  as  if 
he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  or  where  to 
go.  Finally  he  stopped,  on  the  underside  of 
the  cap  of  the  upper  board  of  the  fence,  and 
commenced  moving  his  head  backwards  and 
forward  over  the  same  spot,  ns  it'  he  had  a 
terrible  headache,  and  thought  he  could  shake 
it  out  of  his  head.  Creeping  up  close  to  him, 
I  saw  that  he  was  spinning  silk  from  his 
mouth,  aud  covering  a  small  place  on  the 
board  with  a  thick  network  of  the  fibers. 
After  resting  a  while,  be  crept  along  till  his 
other  extremity  was  just  over  the  center  of  the 
silk  he  had  spun,  and  commenced  working  at 
it  with  that  end  of  his  body.  After  a  time,  he 
let  go  his  hold  with  his  feet  upc  n  the  board, 
and  I  thought  for  a  moment  be  had  fallen  to 
the  ground;  but  uol  be  hung,  head  down¬ 
wards,  swingiug  in  the  air;  and  creeping  close 
up  to  him,  I  saw  two  tiny  hooks  on  his  tail, 
caught  in  the  silk  he  had  spun,  aud  these  had 
kept  him  from  falling.  But  what  he  was  up 
to  now,  in  such  a  strange  performance  as  this, 
I  could  not  imagine,  so  I  determined  to  watch 
till  1  could  learn  what  it  all  meant,  even  if  I 
half-starved  myself  in  doing  it. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


SmpUmrnt#  and  ittachinenj 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY. 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


It  is  the  heal  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


leaves,  aud  then  fiew  away  to  the  flowers 
again.  What  had  she  been  doiug  here  ?  Hop¬ 
ping  upon  the  cabbage  she  had  visited,  and 
peering  around,  1  found  at  each  place  where 
she  stopped,  a  t  iny  green  speck,  so  small  and 
so  near  the  color  of  the  leaf,  that  the  aid  of 
mv  magnifying  glass  wasneeded  to  enable  me 
to  clearly  make  out  what  it  was.  Surely  it 
was  an  egg,  a  butterfly's  egg,  and  I  laughed  to 
think  how  that  butterfly,  living  on  the  honey 
of  flowers,  should  let  its  little  brain  imagine, 
that  its  helpless  babies  could  liveonthe  coarse 
cabbage.  So  I  watched  one  of  these  eggs 
carefully,  day  by  day,  to  see  what  would  come 
of  it.  A  I  ter  the  egg  had  been  exposed  to  the 
warm  suu  for  a  few  days,  I  could  see  a  mar¬ 
velous  chauge  in  it:  something  wasmoviug  in¬ 
side  of  it.  and  presently  a  little  cap  turned  oil' 
from  the  top  of  it,  as  if  fastened  on  one  side  by 
a  binge,  and  with  a  slow,  careful  movement 
there  crept  out  cf  it  a  little  green  worm  just 
the  color  of  the  cabbage  leaf,  aud  I  said, 
“Cau  it  be  that  this  is  a  butterfly  s little  baby* 
I  will  watch  it  every  day,  and  see  what  will 
become  of  it.”  It  remained  very  quiet  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  commenced  eating  the 
rabbage  leaf  on  which  it  was  born;  and  oh! 
how  it  did  eat.  A  Dutchman  is  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  cabbage,  but  1  never  heard  of  one 
who  would  cat  his  owu  weight  of  sauer-kraut 
in  a  day.  But  this  little  butterfly  baby  ate 
more  than  twice  its  own  weight  of  cabbage 
the  very  day  it  was  born.  For  the  waut  of  a 
mamma  to  watch  it,  I  thought,  it  will  surely 
kill  itself  by  over-eating;  so  I  watched  it 
more  carefully.  Each  day  it  ate  and  ate,  and 
did  nothiug  but  eat,  except  to  grow,  aud  it 
grew  almost  as  fast  as  it  ate. 

After  a  few  days,  this  baby  stopped  eating, 
crept  into  a  little  fold  of  a  leaf,  and  was  as 
quiet  as  a  small  boy  who  had  filled  himself 
with  sugar  plums  till  he  could  hold  no  more. 
Thiuks  1  he  has  eaten  all  the  cabbage  he 
can  hold.  It  must  be  that  he  is  sick:  will  he 
die*  Wait  and  see.  After  a  time  be  begins  to 
twist  and  squirm  like  a  boy  with  a  colic,  with 
a  stomach  overloaded  with  green  fruit.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  wonderful  thing  happens;  his  skin  ac¬ 
tually  bursts.  Strangely  it  does  not  burst 
along  his  overloaded  stomach,  but  along  his 
back.  His-  struggles  become  more  violent, 
aud  soon  out  of  this  slit  in  the  skin  of  the 
back,  our  little  baby  slowly  crawls,  leaving 
his  skin  behind  him,  aud,  strange  to  say,  he  is 
larger,  brighter  and  livelier  tlian  ever.  He 
has  a  new  skin,  better  than  the  old  one.  He 
has  simply  changed  his  clothes,  but  how  he 
put  on  his  new  dress,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
old  one,  aud  before  he  bad  taken  the  old  one 
off,  would  puzzle  the  best  dressmaker  in  the 
world.  1  turned  over  that  old  dress,  peered  at 
it  witn  my  glass,  felt  all  over  it  with  my  feel¬ 
ers,  aud  found  it  a  very  queer  thing;  it  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  nngs,  fitting  to¬ 
gether  somewhat  like  the  parts  of  a  telescope, 
and  composed  of  material  hard,  stiff  aud 
unyielding,  something  like  the  matter  of 
which  a  boy’s  Auger  nails  are  made. 
Thou  l  understood  why  the  butterfly 
babv  had  to  get  rid  of  his  old  skin. 


Lifting,  Turning  process  of  ilouhle  or  l  tS  T  S  I’KKI.  t  (II.  IiTISKS.  me  peculiar  siiupt  huu  at-- 

rnngement  of  which  give  Iiiiiiiiminc  culling  power.  Thus  the  tUrw  Operations  of  cru-lmur  lumun,  lev¬ 
eling  nit  the  ground  ana  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  arc  performed  m  the  smile  nine.  I  De  en¬ 
tire  it  low  tier  ol  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  especial  I  >  adapted  to  in¬ 
verted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  nn  light  soil,  aud  Is  the  only 
Harrow  that  cuts  over  t  lie  eniiie  wniluee  of  the  ground. 

MV  male*  a  variety  of  Abo  working-  from  4  to  IS  /■'««/  MVd*. 

PQ  WOT  BE  DECEIVED  Don’t  let  your  denier  palm  oil  U  base  imitation 
or  some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  nsHuraiice  that  ii  is  something  bolter,  but  SATISI'  V 
YOURSELF  II Y  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  (tend  the  DOUBLE  GANG 
Acme  to  any  responsible  funner  in  the  Foiled  Siutes  on  t  rial,  nnd  il  il  does  not  anil,  you  may 
send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don't  ask  for  pity  until  you  have  tried  it 
on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousandsof  Testimonials  from  40  different  States  aud  Territories. 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office; 


LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS 


BRANCH  OFFICE  : 

larriebnrg,  fa 


Dear  Uncle  Mark; — I  would  like  to  join 
the  Horticultural  Club.  1  am  13  years  old. 
Papa  takes  the  Ritral,  and  he  likes  it  very 
much.  We  did  not  have  very  good  luck  with 
the  seeds  that  you  sent  us  last  Spring.  The 
flower  seeds  were  nearly  all  washed  out  by 
the  heavy  rains.  The  Blush  Potatoes  were 
very  uiee.  Mamma  and  I  like  flowers  vrry 
much,  aud  we  have  about  100  house  plants 
now.  We  have  good  luck  with  all  kinds  of 
flowers  except  roses;  these  we  never  can 
raise.  I  expect  to  have  a  garden  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  t.lieu  I  will  write  and  tell  about  it. 
Mamma  says  that  I  may  raise  strawberries 
too  Yours  respectfully,  gaknie  hock. 

Sheboygan  Co.,  Mich. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  been  intend¬ 
ing  to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  have 
put  it  off  from  time  to  time.  1  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  many  letters,  and  it  seems  hard  work  for 
me  to  write.  It  was  late  when  my  seeds 
came,  so  1  only  planted  a  few,  and  gave  some 
to  a  neighbor’s  girl,  and  saved  the  rest  to 
plant  next  Spring.  The  ones  that  grew  did 
not  blossom,  as  the  frost  cut  them  off.  Aunty 
said  they  were  piuks.  Grandma  gave  me 
some  plants,  and  they  grew  and  blossomed 
nicely  almost  all  Summer.  1  had  some  really 
pretty  balsams  and  asters ;  some  of  mine  were 
prettier  than  grandma’s.  Our  Blush  Potato 
met  with  an  accident:  the  mice  got  in  the 
hills  and  did  much  damage,  but  we  have 
about  half  a  pock  left.  I  have  got  a  little 
baby  brother,  Frank,  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last.  He  is  almost  six  mouths  old,  and  1  like 
to  play  with  him  very  much;  sometimes  I 
take  care  of  him.  I  go  to  school  all  the  time, 
now  that  we  have  a  good  teacher,  whom  we 
all  like.  He  is  lame,  and  has  to  walk  with 
crutches.  He  opens  school  by  reading  in  the 
Bible,  and  then  prays;  he  lets  us  read  too. 

Yours.  clarence  van  haun. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  have  been  thinking 
that  1  would  write  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but 
have  neglected  doiug  so  until  now.  I  would 
like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Club.  We  have  taken  the  Rural  over  nine 
years.  We  have  got  quite  a  good  many  plants; 
a  few  of  them  froze  this  Winter,  but  only  oue 
or  two  died.  I  will  try  and  wri  .e  twice  a 
year  and  more,  if  I  can.  We  live  on  a  farm 
of  112  acres,  but  we  have  bought  u  farm  near 
us,  and  are  going  to  move  to  it  tins  Spring.  ' 
live  about  eight  miles  from  Kalamazoo,  or 
the  “Big  Village.”  it  is  noted  for  its  largo 
celery  beds,  there  being  acres  of  it  there.  1 
have  seen  a  house  where  they  pack  celery. 
The  celery  looks  very  nice  in  the  black  dirt  ; 
the  rows  arc  so  long  and  green  aud  tlje  dirt  is 
piled  up  so  high  on  each  side.  If  you  will 
please  send  me  some  seeds,  I  will  have  a  flower 
garden,  and  iu  the  Fall  will  try  aud  report 
what  success  I  hud.  Some  of  the  seeds  that 
you  sent  last  year  came  up.  We  had  some 
mignonette,  one  foliage  plant,  and  some  very 
pretty  sunflowers;  we  gave  a  lew  of  them 
away.  We  had  some  very  double  balsams 
last  year,  and  some  beautiful  pansies.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  tne  Rural  Cousins  would  like 
to  know  how  to  make  balsams  double.  The 
longer  you  koep  the  seeds,  the  more  double  t  hey 
grow.  FANNIE  S.  IVES. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Nothing  pleases  Uncle  Mark  mor  i  than  to 
see  the  cousins  trying  to  be  useful  by  curing 
for  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  thus 
helping  mamma  and  relieving  her  from  cure, 


MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

B.-Pamfulkt  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  frer  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PA  PER. 


We  make  from  Mu- host  material  Superior  A  ri 

of  Dairy  (Jocnis  Hint  arc-  models  of  strength  and  sinmliei- 
ly.  Unquestioned  proof  given  of  thoir  durability.  Sole  manu- 
tiu-tnrers  of  Curds'  Improved  Factory  Churn,  ,‘Unson’s 
Power  Bauer  Worker,  Lever  Worker,  Curtis’  Square  mjL 

Box  Churn,  Reetnn«ular  Claim,  Cream  I  a'*. Dos  I'mvn-.nc.^H 
“One  Family  Churn  m  wholesale  where  we  Itnve  no 
mreiii.”  All  ft.**)*  warranted  exactly  tv-  ronnsoiuod.  TWO  COLD 
AND  FOURTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  for nupcrmrity. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE.  Port  Atkinson.  Wi& 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 

Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


Still  maintains  its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING  -  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
In  the  market-  — ra] — — 

passed  as  a 

CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR,  and  has  nrst-elass 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  iu  use  \\  ,4^1  / 1  it*  l  y 

aud  KlvinK  universal  satisfaction.  All  inquiries  and  \  V/  //*  \\  VWJIkx  11,1  I  1/  mi 

orders  from  the  N.  E.  States,  N.  V.,  Pa..  Pel..  N.  J., —VSjT..  //l  |\  If  »»  Vjl  /f  ti-Jf  ® 

Md.  Va.,  and  W  Vn..  should  be  addressed  lo  _ //  I  l\\l/  Mt  V /  >1/  / /  /  /  / 

/s  T>  at  TAT  Sr  CANANDAIGUA.  3"  /  /  y  fr  -V'rr\l 

G.  B.  OLITl  &  uOm  New  York.  ^  _ 

'“'rout  Cal.,  f)re„  Wash  Tor.  and  Nev.  to  Batchelor  _ /  /  -^  -  W 

S  Wvlle,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  From  all  other  States  -•  IK 

. .  went  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ill  ,  -  . 

uud  Wis..  THE  GAI.E  Hi;  L  It  V  HARROW-— 

MANUFACTURING  UO..  Detroit.  Mich.  From  all  other  territory  to 

ALItlON  NIAMUF.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS 


FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority 
of  Process  and  Product. 

AMONIi  THEM 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 

PAL  WK  OF  INDUSTRY.  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

Paris.  Frasck.  1H7H.  Paris,  I'ranci:.  1SK2. 

after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Mlllc  bet 
ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

IN  DAILY  USE  In  over  120,000  DAIRIES  and  FACTORIES. 

They  Raise  tuk  most  Crsam  anp  make  tiik  Best  Butter.  ELBVAtor  style. 

I  THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

THE  MOST  POI-III.AK  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  it  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount,  of  cream.  Because  no 
other  Churn  works  so  easy  Because  it  makes  the  host  grained  butter.  Beoaiweit 
x  is  the  easiest  cleaned.  It  has  uo  11. intsor  paddles  luslde.  Also  the  MIRhli  A  BU  1  - 
X  TKR  WORKER,  the  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER  and  a  full  Line  of 


.QVtV  c«f 
.  *11* 
Jir/AM. 


CABINET  ^T\  l.E 


,  perfectly  to  depth  and  number  of  kernels  wanted.  You 
tne  seed  for  each  hill  before  planting  it  All  possible 
1  for  circular  and  price,  .  *  v 

WIARD  PLOW  CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


IJfOUIU 

/  >(IW,  if  you  arc  in- 
^  tcrcsted  iu  Farudng.Gor- 
den. hk  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  contain- 
ing  B‘-i  puKcs  and  over  40  lliustra- 


Tiie mew  i  ovuo  ti 

season,  toKcther  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “PLANET 
,li  "  Farm  and  Gar-  f 

deu  Implements  be-  A  ^ 

vond  all  Com-  .Y 
petition.  , 


tionB, 
^  describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 
n 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 

1 2T  dk  120  ^ 

Catharine 
I'bila. 


PLANET  Jr. 


Horne  Hoes,  Cullivn- 
^  tors,  Srcd-llrilin,  Wheel- 
lloes,  Potuio-DiKKcrs,  Etc.  Etc 


ThisflefrucekCutof  jet f  gpooN 


Shpws^jgedutiFul  pattern. 


IANUSHA.N  and  BUFF  COI’HIS  Chicks,  HOTTF.X 
DUCKS  mil  WHITE  GUINEAS.  *',>  per  H;  *:l  |<.  r  X 
B  KO  N7.K  Tl !  UK K  V  S.  TOD  DOUSE  GKKSK.  «  l  per  do*. 


Ittii&'tcUancoujji  guUMising. 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  nt  n  rensonnble  price. 

The  Ilorsford’s  .1  Iniimni'  nmt  Cook  Book 
soul  free 

IlunifordCbemieal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHOBIV  Ae'tlOOand  102  Reade  $t.,  N.  Y. 


It  |  Lovely  Chromo  Card*,  name  In  script  ltto.j  1 1  nks. 
■  ' "  with  elegant  Band  Ring  it  I.  Agt’s  Book  it  Ill'll  Pre¬ 
mium  List  2k.  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Raven,  Cl. 


A  HUNTS  (lain  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase’s  Family 
-*v  Physician.  Price  S'J.IH).  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mleh. 


rHrri  Send  I0c.  for  a  pack  at  our  Beautiful  Ohro- 
rnr  P  mo  Cards  with  name;  3uks. nn<l  -pleiulid 
I  IlLL.  Present  50c.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Huven,  Ct. 

Til  FHRAPHY  *  SHORT.  HA  Nil  Tnuirht. 

I  iLtunurn  I  situations  furnished.  Circulars 
1  sent  free.  Address  R  Valentis*,  Janesville,  Wls. 

aa  RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Best  and  Most  1>c- 
/\  I  ha  RLE  Inks,  sent  FREE  for  two  2  cent  stamps. 

ii.  51.  HANLON.  Clilcngo,  1IU. 


AND  NOT 
iWBAJt  OUT 

■  by  watchmaker-  By  iii»il3Sc.  Oireulars 

.  ■  ■■  I  *  .  -  t  cj  t> .  .-  V"^  C  V  V 


RiHCHSm^^p 


Win. WIND  1 


^tocU  ami  poultry. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1879, 1881, 
1852,  1883. 

LARGEST  II Kit  11, 

BEST  QDAhlTY, 

MOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 

At  head  of  Herd  ure  the  Four  lleat  Bred  iHilk 
Bulls  living. 

We  now  offer  for  sale  the  best  bred  lot  of  Young 
Hulls  ever  collected  In  one  herd,  as  their  pedigrees 
show,  and  oil  backed  by  wonderful  records. 

FINE  CLYDESDALE 

AND 

HAMBIOTIAN  STALLIONS, 

At  Low  Figures. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  and 
personalinapect Ion  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

l.ahrxiric  Stock  Farm.  SYRACUSE*  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco. 

Under  A ull.uritv  Of  Ihr  fymrh  Gnvt-rhmmt. 
Con  i.dm*  much  <  tr.-i  n-lited)  vnl  uttblo  mall*  r  relaiivoto 
ililin lo  on t  «ml  popular  rave.  Abo  the  lxaxnlt  of 
breeding  of  nil  pine  I’ereneron  Stnllious  and  Mares, 
who.-  IVrohornn  birth  and  origin  hr.v  _•  been  estahli«lieu 
helot*  21 1  controller*  of  entries.  Vo  Intelligent  man 
will  buy  a  French  St&iliMi  that  la  not  recorded  in  tho 
Pen-heron  Rlml  Book  ofFraneo.  Send  *2  for  this  book 
to  Tuk  Bukcdrus  (J  azkttk.  Chicago, Ills. 

HOLSTEINS  or  Butch  Friesians. 

My  last  importation  of  SB  yearling  heifers,  :t  year 
ling  hullsand  1  two-year-old  bull  for  sale.  I  import 
o**ly  the  beat.  Write  for  prices. 

C II As.  \V.  WOLCOTT,  Keudvlllc,  Mass. 


$cal  (Estate. 

J.  E.  WISNER, 

the  tnveutor  of  the  Wisnkb  Tioku  Hay  Rake, 


FARMS  IN  RANSOM  COUNTY.  DAKOTA,  to  all 
seekers,  on  such  terms  that  all  who  are  anticipating 
a  change  of  locatlou,  or  are  desirous  of 

A  HOME 

Where  they  can  live  comfortably,  near  the  railroad, 
good  schools  mid  society,  can  hnvo  land  In  any  Quan¬ 
tity,  from  a  Quarter  section  to  a  whole  section,  either 
Improved  or  unimproved,  with  a  clear  and 

FREE 

Title,  and  will  take  pay  therefore  In  wheat  raised 
from  the  land,  at  not  less  than  A'.  per  bushel  delivered 
at  his  mill.  If  the  market  Is  over  *1  per  bushel,  he 
will  pay  market  price,  and  will  bind  himself  to  pay 
not  less  than  per  bushel. 

For  further  particular-  address 

.1.  E.  WISNER,  Lisbon,  Dakota. 
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PERSONAL. 


The  Martinis  of  Lausdowue,  although  but 
115,  is  very  bald,  otherwise  he  looks  younger 
than  his  years. 

Ex-Go VEUNOR  Sibley,  of  Minnesota  has 
been  spending  the  Winter  in  the  pine  woods  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  t  is  said  that  00,000  oranges,  on  an  average 
are  gathered  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  little  grove  in  Florida. 

LORD  Borne  is  going  to  make  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  white  fish  of  the  Canadian  lakes 
into  several  rivers  and  lochs  in  the  west  of 
Scotland. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  annual  revenues 
amount  to  about  $25,000,  He  lives  quietly, 
but  is  hospitable,  aud  wishes  all  his  visitors  to 
feel  at  home  while  under  his  roof. 

Pahiiaw  Luring  fought  when  a  boy  in  the 
Textm  revo’titiou,  later  in  the  Indian  war  in 
Florida,  in  tin-  Mexican  war,  in  the  civil  war, 
and  then  lie  served  II)  years  in  Egypt. 

When  Mrs.  Aumuda  Storms  died  recently 
at  Warwick,  N.  Y.  she  left  descendants  to  the 
number  of  104.  There  were  10  childreu,  74 
grandchildren,  and  20  greatgrandchildren. 

‘•Will  you  have  an  orange  or  a  fig?’’  in¬ 
quired  Dr.  Jackson  of  a  fine  little  boy  sotne- 
whu  t.  under  the  weather.  “A  fig”  answered  the 
child  with  alacrity.  “No  fever  there,''  said 
the  Doctor,  “or  he  would  certainly  have  said 
an  orange. 

M.  Pasteur  and  his  collaborators  have  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  fact  that  by  inoculation  they  can  render 
all  dogs  absolutely  proof  against  the  effects  of 
of  rabies,  in  whatever  way  or  quantity  the  vi¬ 
rus  may  lie  administered. 


PROFESSOR 


^tiSccUaticous  Startisinn. 


of  o  u  r» 

JflBLC  SiLVcr\w/rrui 

The  Tea.  Spoons  are  ueguLdf  Size  nveasuriivi  6'uu.hes  long 


How  often  ih*  wo  Unit  In  tho  S|HXin-hold«M-»  «nmplo  or  nearly  every  kind  of  spoon  made — generally  a  tew  flu® 
spoons,  ami  t  ;*■*  hulam-e,  to  complete  the  want*  of  the  family,  made  up  of  poor.  Sims',  dull  and  lend  e-  to  red  pewter. 
Knives  present  tho  same  variety.  There  has  been  so  imieh  fan  hr  silverware*  Offered  il*  rough  Ule  »dv.  re.  sing  columns 
of  our  (fading  papers  that  our  Oimnuu,  the  old  and  reliable  ST  '  \  HARP  JEW  El  K  \  have  *•<  included 

tointmloee  .*ur  '(IT.KIOK  TAltl  K  'ILVKBW  \IJE  *u  every  eit.v  and  hamlet  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  T>*  do  tl*  - -we  v  II  I*  RE- r  \  I  to  ih.-  -uli-rrlhi-rs  of  tho  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 
a  set  (-ixlot  out  sT  V  N  It  \R1*  IM.  V  TKI*  sil.VEK  s|»m»N  H  with  your  IN  IT  IAI.B  EM.  If  \YFI»  on  The  handle 
of  civh  spoon,  file  only  charge  will  bo  nlnetv  three  o-'nt-s  to  demur  exp* uses  of  ENGRAVING  INITIALS, 
SHIPPING  ill  A  UG  I-  S  and  \DVlJt  1 181  N  G.  To  av  l\  you'*.1  if  oi  thisGRYXI*  OKI  E  If  it  will  ho  n»  ecssury 

-•••  -  1  II  *  r  la'f*  re  it  *•  I  **T  l  -  l  •  1S-84.  to  tl  -STANDARD  .IE  it  ELK  Y  CO. 
_____ _____ __  om  Sllit  i  K  I’ LATE  1*  \\  IKE  that 

-  'TIT  TOT*  *e'"ifi*  (ft*  snr  xfi  *T  TT*T.  MOT  . .  llv  and  elegance  **f  dv-«**gii  wo  cuimuC  be  ex- 

M  -  v  -l  l-J v  **  , rolled.  Wo  u-.*  >i«  brree*  in  ihu  inanufai-turo of  our  ware, 

H  „  APPEA-  IN  THIS  PATS2  AOAIN.  blit  a  haul  bright  I.uiah  Ml  h.icvUy  iCat.-d  with  nickel - 

•aj  On  roeelpt  of  Huh  eorluh-ai.  .  t*v*  I  her  v*  iuu  ninety-  tiv  hardest  while  metal  known  anil  then  followed  with 
O  three  eenM  agree  b> e * ojravj any  f nltUl*  on  six  .,  ,,la*  n.g-f  Ul  R V  'TAN  DARI)  ?*1L\  EK,  Lima uuik- 
cTl  OMP  HFh|  i||  M  l  l  \  J  M  AMJAUl)  uirf  Uio  mont  ilutublH  vet  cliwovwvd* 

n  SIL'  Elt  1*1.  A  1 1  D  s.  1*0  II  \  S.  anjl  prepay  all  alt  v  Tho  above  cub  of  Spovtt  thews  the  hcantthil  design  of 


ping  eluirges  t*>  my  port  of  the  V  S,  or  U**:.u  la  p**e  I  all  om-  table  ware.  S.  .1.  Co.  isstiuin.il  ou  the  icv,  isesido 
\  itl  mtr  Mum  Yvuf  iTiPat-'  i»  foi  >v  >  nluu  U»  uh  on  or  luiv  I  of  c*Authari  d  Iu* ,  aud  dvM^n  ^opyiLrlitcd,  tbu-*  preventing 


-5C  Srcaitray.  Hwr  Tori, 


Iod  I  \ui.i rur  tni-.  otu  nni  at-*  u*  hint  *  rued  u*  us  on  °i-  oclon  ■  ,,f  each  artiele,  and  design  eopyrlghtcd,  thus  preventing 
rjl  U  ul  'I  l.i,  l1"!.  ...  _  ,  ..  _  .  I  lrrespor.-nMe  and  utirerupuloiu  dealer--  and  ail'vrtisers 

O  I  STANwaSC  .STTlLSr  CO  ,  -SG  BrCAlTiy,  Ntttf  Tjrk.  |  palming  oil  IQ*  artieleof  «uirmniilif  u’luix*al  high  prices. 
11  11  ' u  luhlitii'h  1--  tho  above  niTi-r.  Hlieuht  v.-u  wish  to  order 

other  ware  VV  THE  TAJIK  TIMU  you  order  TEA  M'ooxs.  we  will  furnish  any  article  or  all  of  themnt  the 
lollowmg  I'-.luei  d  prices,  xml  I'RE.l'AY  AH-  SlIll’IMMi  t  UAUCIx.  du  Six  TYible  SP'icuc.  Sl.Ta;  Six  Forks. 
$1.7a;  Om}  Bull,  r  knife .  •’-*•  ;  One  Hug-arShnU,  23o  ;  Child’s  set.  e-'iisistiiig  of  Knife,  Fork  mul  Spoon.  $1  "a.  (Only  one 
sot  will  he  sold  at  this  nr  tec.)  All  of  tin*  oliovo  articles  an*  of  till*  saino  design  and  of  thy  aami*  *ni:*|d*  os  the  Ton 
Spoons,  and  we  will  ougiure  initials  Wlt  llOUT  CXTR.V  t'UIAKtlE  Six  Solid  steel  Knives,  blade  and  handle  one 
solid  piece,  best  steel  covered  with  a  platmgof  tueb*  I  and  silver,  juni  One  to  six  Napkin  luaes.  1 1-?  in.  wide.  Me.  each. 

Wo  will  not  furnish  .« uy  of  the  above  good  -  a,  prices  named  uni— -I  aceoiupanlea  by  the  above  eertiflvate.  and  not 
MOIIF.  than  ONE  '  I  ’.T  of  iwh  to  ANY  U.NK  AD  -KKSS,  You  run  order  Olir  -»t  or  all,  Imt  the  ourtifirate  must 
i-eeiopany  \  our  older,  a*  w e  have  only  made  this  L  M’K.Kt’ICDKNTK.D  OEKEK  well  knowing  that  In  any  lamlly  xvu 
place  our  »«n'  it  will  bo  a  standing  -vl  ■  ertmemutit  for  the  sale  of  our  other  goods. 

Our  only  ubiert  In  making  tins  offer.  Iw  i- •  tiroeuiv  .s  reliable  customer  to  whom  we  ran  aend  our  MAMMOTH  and 
VALUABLE  U  iTMOGI'H  r  STIMOIIIIJI  \l  ILKA  .,td  s|IA  ERW  AUK.  Ule  re  being  Ho  profll  ou  silverware 
at  these  prlees;  but  our  catalogue  l<  too  valuable  to  scud  to  any  but  those  who  will  appreciate  it 

As  to  out  re:,  onaibiltty  we  refer  to  the  publisher  >  this  paper, anv  Dank  or  rir.pxnslhlr  business  house*  in  New 
York  City.  Should  you  boin  New  York  at  any  tluie  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  e  til  on  us.  or  if  you  have  friends 
living  here  you  could  have  them  call  anil  purchase  for  you,  or  report  a  lx  our  t  ell  ibilitv  Dost xge  at  mps  reeeive  i 
us  cash,  but  p ref*-'- you  i e  make  ivmlttanee  by  lVutal  Or  1  r.  Postal  Note.  Dr  ft  mi  New  York,  or  by  Kegisivivd  Mail. 

In  ordering  glv  1  .1  IT  Al.s  you  wi  h  engraved.  If  an  express  olhc-e  Is  not  lnyour  town,  wc  will  send  by  maii 
POS  T  PAID,  and  all  good-  -hipped  \T  ONCE  0U receipt- of  Order.  Address 

THE  STANDARD  JEWELRY  CO.,  266  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


15  Jersey  Heifers, 

From  two  months  to  two  years  of  age.  A.  .1.  (’.  r.  and 
grade,  bred  from  choice  Cows,  for  sale  ut  reasonable 
prices. 

DAVII)  CAIM.li. 

Deer  Park,  L.  T.,  N.  Y. 


p,  o  Hi.x  t:«». 


W.  C.  BRYANT.  Jr., 
Pansvii  lk.  Liv.  Co..  New  York. 


I»  la  A  MOUTH  HOCK  Eiuik  for  Hatching 

purest  strains.  Single  Setting  1 1  T>  Sl.'Mi  Two  Set" 
tings (2fi)Rt».  FRANK  KIM;. 

Van  fiuren  Furnace,  Shenandoah  Co..  Va. 

4B)  REGISTERED  SWINE 

I  l'"rotik.’ll  »T*  «I  i  lU‘*tCP  llili-h.  hl- 
4^C9^||r  luml.i'hliiUK,  ^  Imjvoficd  IlfrLhliln  n 


Farms  in  Virginia  Very  Cheap. 

Climate  mild  taxes  low— perfectly  healthy— schools 
convenient  Sen  ' stamp  for  Catalogue. 

D  Kl’KS,  Noltowny  t'.  H.. 


convenient 

t 


True  pedigree  giv.-u  wlili  ixi-n  uutuiid  Mild.  StreDS.  hi-altliy  .«moi  inn  rinun 

-tin  •  "id'  Puriis  guuruiiti-eiL  >'**ud  -xanip  fur  new  Pula-  MAH?  uNIl  r  AnWS 

4  "  1  '  '  M-'nirster^  f re,  l".F 

C.  S.  COOPER,  FARMS 


1.XIR  MLK.  Wheat  lands  in  Krsi  River  Valley, 
Cass  Co..  Dakota,  one  mile  from  thriving  town. 
Addles*  A.  Siil'lKR,  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

\ t  A  If  A  LAN  I*  V A  It  Al  S.— Book  and  Map  fne. 
ItA  by  C.  U.  SHANAHAN.  Attorney,  Ku-ion,  Mil. 

UARVI  AMn  CARMQ  For  Fruit,  Grain  and  Grass  uu 
mdnlLflliLl  lunmo  Mill  wnter,  D‘t"  S*'d  peracre. 
Catalogue  free.  Isl.K.H  A  MEKKINS,  Cambridge,  Mil. 


*c‘lirnalcnbiir£li,  .1., 

Breeder  or  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  LIGHT 
BRAHMA,  BROWN  LEGHORN,  and  WY- 
ANDOTTES.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  13;$3.00  for  20. 


riDMO  on  James  River.  Va..  In  a  Northt*rn  set- 
iHnlTli)  tlemeut.  IHustriitcd  circular  free. 

■  ii  J.  K.  MANCHA.  Claremont.  Va. 

I  •illtl  I  (A*11A*j  Netting  Investors  S  percent, 
IjillMl  |vUtm3  Principal  and  Interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  #TV 1 Refer 
to  auy  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


“THE  GOLDEN  BELT" 

KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  DIVIsioN1  IT  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISINC  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  (irw*  Pasture  Summer  ana  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  "JO.OOO.OOu  Wheat.  The  best  in  tho  Eastern  Market. 

I'amphlcts  aud  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Cornnics  r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


LARGE  SALE  OF 

IMPORTED  JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Per  Steamers  41  Otranto  ’’  and  “  Lord  Clive.” 

The  Subscribers  will  Sell  at  Auction,  without  reserve. 

^"Every  Lot  is  Pledged  to  Absolute  Sale.^i 

Their  Spring  importations  of  Jersey  Cattle,  numbering  with  their  increase  up  to  the  day  of 

Sale  nearly 

TWO  HUNDRED  HEAD, 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS, 

ON  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  MORNINGS, 

HUT  1st  and  2d,  1884, 

Commencing  at  Eleven  o’clock  each  dav, 

At  HERKNESS’  BAZAAR, 

Ninth  &Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

These  Cattle  were  selected  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Parsons  Fowler,  a  buyer  of  vast  experience, 
and  who  this  year  celebrates  nis  fiftieth  anniversary  or  semi-centennial  since  his  connection 
with  the  business. 

Every  animal  sold,  except  the  calves,  will  be  registered  in  the  Herd  Book  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  purchasers  free  of  any  charge. 

Blanks  w  ill  be  furnished  with  the  calves,  entitling  them  to  entry  on  payment  of  the  fee. 
Certificate  of  Health  ihaving  beeu  In  quarantine  for  ninety  daj^a  according  to  law)  will  be 
given  with  each  animal.  Every  facility  will  be  given  in  regard  to  shipping,  etc. 

Open  for  nr  ami  nation  three  days  previous  to  sale.  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

ALFRED  M.  HERKNESS  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Auctioneers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Did  y  ou  ever  think  t“^i 

was  like  using  poor 

thread  in  making  up  good  material  into  a  garment.  The  difference  in  cost  between  using  the  best 
and  the  poorest  Salt  amounts  to  less  than  i-3oth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  butter,  and  i-6oth  of  a  cent 
on  cheese,  and  we  have  seen  it  make  a  difference  of  three  cents  per  p^und  in  quality. 

When  Higgitl’s  Eureka  Saltwas  first  introduced  many  people  naturally  desired  to  wait  and  see 
results.  Ln  seven  years  it  has  carried  off  nearly  all  the  honors,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  it  compares  with  other  Salt  as  refined  sugar  compare*  with  raw  sugar,  and  the  Higgin  pro¬ 
cess  in  Sal:  manufacture  was  as  great  an  advance  as  the  Bessemer  process  was  in  making  steel. 

IT  ADDS  .HIULION'S  EACH  YEAR  10  the  value  ot  American  dairy  products,  and  the 
following  figures  show  that  this  is  appreciated  by  American  butter  and  cheese  makers  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  principle  of  using  poor  thread  to  make  up  good  material. 

IMPORTS  OF  HICCIN’S  “EUREKA”  SALT  FOR  EICHT  YEARS. 

1S7<» .  5.050  Sacks.  1880 . 1  1  7.000  Sacks. 

187  7  .  32,800  “  1881 . 142,000  “ 

1878  .  00,045  “  1882 . 154,000  “ 

1870 .  03,000  “  I  1883 . 107,000  “ 

FOR  SALE  BY  SALT  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


New  York  Office,  116  Eeade  St. 
Chicago  Office,  2S0  Michigan  Ave. 


THE  HIGGIN  EUREKA  SALT  CO., 
Liverpool,  England. 


mi* f|“ ‘‘OVER’ 300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

,  And  nil  giving  perfect  »ut infliction.  ^ 

bllCIlB  AGENTS  WANTED. 


^^  TH£  HJb 

WASHER. 

X.  ,*u. _ —  „rh>i  T  nou  TublffffD 


Will  wi-=h  Cleaner,  F,a»ier.  and  with  Less  Injury  to  ■^paMnnummn, — 

Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  World.  We  chaUenge 

Every  JIuc bine  \\  nrrnnted  FIVE  Yeicra,  fiF'  -  "H 

aud  SaUwfaeHou  Guamnttt’.l.  The  only _ .is  i  3  R ggl  _____ 

Washer  that  can  lx*  cUu;ii>*l  to  t—  ~  g  F  aHL* - 

iron,  gal  vat)  lravl.  and  "ill  outi.'lkt  any  two  wooden  yJjlaYi  ]  ^  ^ 

maehim*  Agents  wanted  Exdnaivo  Tijtfl-yw  Vv  |T  |7  fr  WIM/ 

tory.  Our  agents  all  over  the  oouutTj- arx*  making  H.  fcad  t  fell  1  L  i  t  id  )L  H 

from  $75  to  «9U0  per  mouth.  Retail  price,  $7.  fajii  ■  f) 

Sample  to  agents.  $3.  Also  our  celebrated  T  ■  _  t  ir^lrfcr  ^3 

KEYSTONE*WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free*.  Refer  to  editor  of  tills  p&per.  Address  ADA^I^  CX)«*  Erie^  I  a.* 


FAY.S  CRAPES5?? 

BUI  ALL  FRUITS  AND  TRUES.  LOW  TO  DE  ALE  RS  AND  PLANTERS. 

Stock  Fintd  laai.  Free  Lataloguei  GEO.S,  JOSSELYN,  T rcdcoia, K.  It 

TABLE  SILVERWARE  FOR  ALU 


MwniMta 


j^mutrnms. 

The  moon,  like  some  men,  is  brightest  when 
it  is  full. 

Yotjng  ladies  should  not  forget  that  Go¬ 
liath  died  from  the  effects  of  a  bang  on  his 
forehead. 

“Young  mau,”  said  the  landlord,  “  I  al¬ 
ways  eat  the  cheese  rind.”  And  the  new 
boarder  replied,  “Just  so;  I’m  leaving  this 
for  you.” 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  were  just 
36  hogs  in  the  drove.  Please  remember  the 
fact— just  three  times  as  many  as  in  that  jury 
box,  gentlemen  ” 

"Pat  Hewins,”  says  I,  “is  it  yourself  that 
it  isf”  “Murphy,”  says  he,  “that’s  not  my 
name.”  And  thin  we  looked  at  each  other 
again,  and  sure  enough  it  was  nayther  of  us. 

Baggage-master  (to  old  lady,  who  has  been 
causing  him  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble).— “Well,  mum,  I  just  wish  you  was 
an  elephant,  aud  then  you’d  always  have  3' our 
trunk  right  under  your  nose.” 

A  railroad  conductor  was  recently  chosen 
deacon  of  a  church.  When  it  became  his  duty 
to  take  up  a  collection,  he  surprised  the  con¬ 
gregation  by  starting  out  with  the  character¬ 
istic  ejaculation:  “Tickets,  gentlemen!”  The 
contribution  that  day  was  large. 

It  was  a  colored  preacher  who  said  to  his 
flock:  “We  have  a  collection  to  make  this 
morniug,  and  for  the  glory  of  heabeu  which¬ 
ever  of  you  stole  Mr.  Jones’s  turkeys,  don’t 
put  anything  on  the  plate."  One  who  was 
there  says:  “  Esrery  blessed  niggah  in  the 
church  came  down  wid  de  rocks.” 


HIS  DEFINITION. 

Bov.  — “  Papa,  what  does  a  Spring  opening  mean  V' 

Papa  (thoughtfully), — “It  means  opening  my  pocket-book  to  pay  milliners’  bills,  my  son.” 


ItoJoncli.IorlMsMp  ana  Dnralilit?. 

WILLIAM  KHABK  A  CO. 

Not.  104  and  20C  West  Baltimore  Streets 
Baltimore,,  No.  1x2  Fifth  Avenue,  N,  ¥ 


ACM  E 

Pulverizing  Harrow 

/  fim  CbUSHERanoIEVEI-FM 

£ee  advertisement  on  page 


BURPEE’S 

FARMANNUALforibm 

The  largest,  WEST  «n<l  most  complete  Catalogue 
of  the  kiud  published.  It  contains  1180p««es, 
hundreds  of  hrmitiful  ill  mu  rations,  and  3 
superb  colored  p lutes.  It  toll*  all  about  the 
n  r  Garden,  Farm,  and  Flower  SEEDS 

D  tO  I  including  Important  novelties  of 
ran  merit,  Sumiiiov  FlowtStiiur  Bulbe,  plants,  8ma.ll 
Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock  and  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try.  Send  your  address  otonee.aambi'?  thin  paper, to 

W.'ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

SEEDSMKN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  DOLLAR 


EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

*  wasRta, 


THE  GIBES  V-TENT  “IMPERIAL” 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 


Is  GUARANTEED  to  he  made  of  First-class  mate. 

RIAL,  NICELY  FINISHED,  OUd  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  PER¬ 
FECT  satisfaction.  They  are  made  of 

Patent  STEHLED  METAL, 

which  Is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  chilled  Iron.  Several 
hundred  now  in  use.  aud  giving  ENTIRE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION.  Send  for  circular  and  Price  List. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR,  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box75.  CHICOPEE  FALLS  Maas. 


KEMP’S 


ll:t*mil!lii 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest 

Agricultural  Invention  -- — 

01  the  Ace!  H»ve»  00  per  cent-  oflnHor.  Double* 
the  vidue  of  the  Manure,  hiireudu  evenly  all 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WEMP  Ac  BURPEE  HFB  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y» 

THE  WILLIAMS 


manufactured  by 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


03  X  O 
= * 


17  Sizes,  1  to  40  Horse  Power,  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  Leading  Railroad*. 

Also  the  Celebrated  1  X  I.  Fml  Mill,  IX  L  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ter,  I  X  1.  Hhcllcr,  llor-.r  Power*.  Wood  und  iron 
l’li mi)*,  ThiiLo,  Noyen*  Buying  Tool*,  Ate. 

For  Catalogue  ami  Prluc-Lbl,  liddrcss 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  Si  Pump  Co..  Batavia,  III 


Easy  tu  Work,  Strong  and  Durnble. 

Mont  Krlinhlr  M  ower  *n  U»e. 
.  TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  HUY  IT. 

*  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to  * 

MAST,  FOOS  &  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


.  j-j—  U2 

Igg 

CJ  ^  £ 


22%  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OP 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  prhour. 


Ptoilattfouss 


DON’T  BE  ALARMED 

at  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  any  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  liver  or  urinary  organs,  us  Hop  Bitters  will 
certainly  and  lastingly  cure  you,  and  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  will. 

Skill  in  tbe  Workshop.— To  do  good  work  the  me¬ 
chanic  must  have  good  health.  If  long  hours  of  con¬ 
finement  iti  elos.  rooms  have  enfeebled  bts  band  or 
dimmed  his  sight,  let  him  at  once  ami  before  some 
organic  trouble  appears,  take  plenty  of  Hop  Bitters. 
Hts  system  will  be  rejuvenated.  Ills  nerves  strength¬ 
ened,  hlsMght  become  clear,  and  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tion  be  built  up  to  a  higher  working  condition. 


Evaporating  fruit 

Full  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits,  jnncee 

and  general  statistics,  FREE.  |  1 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO.Yj  U 

Box  P  WAYNESBORO,  PA,  fes  _  «^ll 


THE  NATIONAL 

Plow 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
aud  Engines. 

Highest,  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over  a 
large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
81.  Johns villc, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse- Powers  Threshing  Muchlues,  Straw-Preserving 
Tbrohc-rs,  LuDow’s  Disc  and  stool  Spring  Tooth  Har- 
rows,Eagle Sulky  Horse  Bakes.Cu  It  lvators.Keed  Mills, 
Feed  Steamers, etc  etc.  Whbeler&MBUOKCo  .Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevaters,  etc. 

BOOMER  &  BO S CHERT 
PRESS  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANITM  M’F’G  CORP., 

.  UlgL'anuin.  Conn. 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  Sf„  Boston,  Mass. 


CROWELL  MFG.  CO., 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GRAIN  and  FERTILIZER  DRILLS,  com¬ 
plete  FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS, 
AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZ¬ 
ERS.  Hand  and  Self-Dump  IIAY  RAKES,  and 
other  Farm  Implements. 


STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

Wfcll  MANUFACTURED  BY 

1  /CSUpti-  The  WNI.  ANSON  WOOD  *- 

.alSsr5  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO.  ~ 

V  YOUNGSTOWN,  HIT  TO.  cat 


Handsome  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  Free. 


Buckeye 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 


SEED  SOWER. 


Sows  all  kinds  of  Grains  and  Gardeu  Seeds  as  well  as 
any  drill  made.  Holds  one  quart;  weighs  in.  Can¬ 
not  clog.  Is  easily  adjusted;  durable.  Sows  In  drills; 
saves  time  aud  feed  In  planting  small  Gardens,  Beds, 
Test  Grounds,  Cold-Frames,  Hot-Beds.  Warranted 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Sent  pre  paid  to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 

Greenwich  Mfg.  Co., 

Greenwich.  Ohio. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES  l 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now ’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for ourc.lck ruled  Ten* 
und  Coffee*. and  sccnre  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Bose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Ret.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  ORE  AT  AM  EUICAh  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  28U.  51  aud  S3  Vesey  Bt.,  New  York. 


™£COMBAULT, 


Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
uable  and  reliable  Veteri- 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  lias  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  ia  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  ia  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  unule.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  scut,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  •Ohio.  jjuay-  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  lubeL  * 


Jan  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


Vol.  XLin.  No.  1787. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  26,  1884. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  t’ 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*3.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  RABBIT-TIGHT  FENCE. 


E  have  such  numerous 
iuquiries  from  West¬ 
ern  subscribers  for  a 
fence  that  would  keep 
rabbits  from  their 
gardens  and  fruit 
grounds,  that  we  have 
had  our  artist  make 
a  sketch  (Fig,  122), 
showiug  a  fence  not 
only  effectual  against 
rabbits,  but  also 
against  chickens  and 
farm  stock,  and  which 
has  the  combined  me¬ 
rits  of  cheapness,  durability  and  good  looks. 

This  fence  is  constructed,  as  will  be  seen,  of 
posts,  wire  mesh-cloth,  and  one  or  two  barbed 
wires  above.  The  posts  should  be  of  some  good 
material  firmly  set  iu  the  ground,  not  over  12 
feet  apart;  the  bight  aboveground  depends  up¬ 
on  the  bight  of  fence  desired.  TJje  mesh-wire 
feueiug  shown  as  the  bottom  of  the  fence,  is 
made  any  width  desired,  from  two  to  four  feet. 
It  has  a  two-inch  mesh,  is  made  of  No.  1ft  wire, 
and  thoroughly  galvanized  after  made.  It  is 
made  iu  strips  or  sections  150  feet  long.  The 
retail  price  is  2j.2  cents  per  square  foot,  and  if 
full  pieces  are  takeu  it  will  bo  sold  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  50  per  cent. ,  or  at  1*  1  cent  per  foot. 
The  weight  is  about  10  pouuds  per  100  square 
feet,  so  that  if  not  kept  by  hardware  dealers 
near  where  wanted,  it  could  be  ordered  by 
express  at  little  cost. 

It  should  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  posts  with 
ordinary  fence  staples.  The  fence  shown  has 
a  strip  of  wire  mesh  two  feet  wide  at  bottom 
aud  two  wires  above, one  one  foot, and  the  other 
feet  above,  makiug  the  whole  bight 
feet;  if  preferred,  the  mesh  could  be  three  feet 
aud  oue  wire  above,  or  the  mesh  four  feet  and 
uo  wire  above,  though  we  think  one  barbed 
wire  above,  to  protect  against  stock  aud  ma¬ 
rauding  boys,  would  be  preferable. 

Wo  hope  all  who  have  asked  regarding  this, 
will  accept  this  as  an  answer. 

- *■»■> 

WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  ENSILAGE. 

WALTER  A.  TABER. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  common  method 
of  handling  and  feeding  coni  fodder — that  is, 
iu  its  natural  stale,  whether  cut  or  uncut,  the 
former  involving  much  work  and  the  latter 
being  both  wasteful  aud  perplexing —my  at¬ 
tention  was  directed,  in  the  Spring  of  1881,  to 
the  subject  of  ensilage,  it  beiug  represented  as 
the  great  panacea  for  all  these  troubles,  and 
the  sure  means  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 

With  a  belief  that  it  might  be  practicable, 
and  having  under  a  part  of  the  carriage-house 
portion  of  my  barn,  a  basemeut  which  could 
be  used  as  a  silo,  I  decided  to  test  the  uew  sys¬ 
tem.  The  basement  was  24  by  211  feet  aud 
about  oight  feet  iu  depth,  the  carriage-room 
above  being  of  the  same  size.  One-quarter 
of  the  former  was  already  used  as  a  cistern: 
the  remaining  three-quarters  I  divided  into 
three  parts  by  walls  one  foot  thick,  built  of 
small  stones  and  lime  mortar;  aud  I  also  built 
a  wall  of  the  same  thickness  against  the 
wooden  partit  jou  OU  the  uorth  side  next  to  the 
cattle  stables,  which  were  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar,  leaving  a  doorway  into 
each  apartment. 

The  floor  and  joists  above  were  removed 
and  movable  joists  put  iu  the  walls,  upon 
wlileh  the  floor  was  replueed.  The  bottom  of 
the  collar  having  been  previously  paved  aud 
a  drain  made  from  it,  the  whole  work,  bottom 
aud  sides,  was  given  a  thick  coat  of  cemeut 


and  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  was  after¬ 
ward  washed  over  with  a  thick  wash  of  the 
same  character.  The  doorways  were  closed 
by  thick  doors  hung  on  the  outside  of  each  silo, 
and  pieces  of  matched  two-inch  plank  were 
put  across  the  inside,  a  place  being  left  on  the 
jams  to  receive  them,  and  before  filling,  these 
were  washed  over  with  cement,  closing  all 
spaces  and  making  it  air-tight. 

The  whole  cost  was  $l>>,  not  including  my 
own  labor — including  it,  $100.  This  amount 
includes  the  cost  of  the  covers,  which  was 
about  $10.  These  silos  were  made  small  be¬ 
cause  1  grow  sweet  corn  for  market,  selling  it 
in  a  green  state,  and  therefore  have  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amouot  at  oue  time  to  fill  a  large  silo, 
and  my  corn-stalks,  when  ensilaged,  were  not 
iu  the  green,  juicy  condition  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  system  claim  they  should  be  in 
to  insure  the  best  results.  As  each  successive 
crop  matured,  it  was  ensilaged,  being  cut  in 
Ji-inch  lengths,  and  by  using  a  curb,  I  filled 
the  silo  to  such  a  bight  that,  after  subjecting 
it  to  heavy  pressure  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
joist  could  be  put  in  place  and  the  floor  placed  in 
position.  In  1881  the  silos  were  all  tilled  in  this 
way;  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  Winter 
and  lasted  into  April.  The  ensilage  came  out 
iu  very  good  condition,  and  was  very  sweet 
and  palatable,  so  much  so  that  the  cattle 
would  not  eat  good  hay  when  they  could  get 
ensilage.  It  had  no  sour  smell,  as  all  the  sam- 


They  were  fed  from  50  to  00  pounds  per  day, 
with  two  quarts  of  meal  and  eight  of  bran. 
After  feeding  a  few  days,  I  detected  a  sour 
smell  in  the  milk,  and  when  butter  was  made 
of  the  cream  from  it,  it  was  unsalable,  though 
the  fault  was  more  in  the  smell  than  in  the 
taste.  I  then  reduced  the  amount  of  ensilage 
one-half,  and  fed  hay,  and  by  using  two  ounces 
of  sugar  to  eight  ounces  of  salt,  I  overcame 
the  effects  of  the  acid  in  the  ensilage. 

When  this  silo  was  empty,  and  the  last  was 
opened,  no  such  effects  were  produced,  the 
ensilage  being  sweet  and  good.  Owing  to 
certain  circumstances,  I  did  not  cut  any  ensil¬ 
age  in  1S88,  but  we  put  in  the  stalks  of  the 
Early  Marblehead  and  Crosby  Corn  without 
cutting,  placing  them  as  level  as  possible  in  the 
silo,  and  weighting  heavily  for  a  day  or  two, 
after  which  part  of  the  weight  was  removed. 
The  ensilage  came  out  in  very  good  condition; 
it  wTas  of  a  darker  color  than  when  cut ;  but 
the  cattle  seemed  to  like  it  as  well,  eating  it 
up  clean.  I  have  used  it  for  partial  rations, 
putting  cotton  seed  meal  and  bran  upon  it,  and 
the  yield  of  milk  was  greater  thau  when  the 
cow’s  had  alt  hay  rations,  with  the  same  amount 
Of  ground  feed. 

A  friend  of  mine  keeps  his  cows  entirely  upon 
ensilage  and  ground  feed,  and  some  time  ago 
I  gave  him  the  result  of  my  experience  as  here¬ 
in  related;  and  early  in  Winter,  he  told  me 
he  had  followed  my  plan,  and  left  his  ensilage 
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pies  at  the  Ensilage  Congress  held  that  Winter 
had,  aud  it  did  not  affect  the  milk  or  butter 
made  while  using  it.  The  cows  not  iu  milk 
gained  fiesli  rapidly,  and  were  in  tine  condi¬ 
tion  iu  the  Spring,  Not  having  planted  as 
much  sweet  corn  for  market  in  the  Spring  of 
1882,  1  drilled-iu  about  au  acre  and  a  half  of 
Southern  White  Corn,  which  was  well  worked 
aud  grew  large. 

At  the  proper  time  the  corn  was  cut  and  put 
iu  the  silo,  the  drilled  corn  being  in  just  that 
condition  which  the  most  experienced  aud 
earnest  advocates  of  eusilago  claimed  to  be 
the  best — when  entirely  tilled  with  juice  aud 
fully  developed,  Oue  silo  was  tilled  entirely 
with  this  kiud;  oue  entirely  with  the  sweet 
corn  which  got  more  than  usually  matured  aud 
dry;  uud  the  other  with  some  of  each  kind. 
The  ensilage  in  the  oue  entirely  filled  with 
sweet  corustallcs  was  used  first,  and  was  very 
good,  having  a  sweet  molasses-like  smell.  The 
silo  tilled  with  the  Southern  White  Corn  was 
opened  next,  aud  the  contents  were  fouud  iu 
splendid  condition,  as  greeu,  fresh  aud  bright 
as  when  putiu;  but  it  was  sour,  and  whou  put 
before  the  cattle  they  wok  a  smell  aud  looked 
to  see  if  something  else  would  be  given;  hut 
ou  getting  nothing,  they  soon  began  eating, 
after  some  bran  had  been  put  upon  it,  aud 
afterwards  they  ate  it  as  readily  as  the  other. 


corn  until  the  lower  leaves  were  turning,  and 
ears  had  formed  ou  the  stalks,  aud  that 
on  using  the  eusilage  he  found  it  much  better 
than  any  he  bad  hitherto  used,  being  sweet, 
uot  sour,  as  formerly. 

From  my  experience  with  ensilage,  I  have 
dx’awu  the followiugconclusLous:  1st.  eusilage 
wheu  properly  prepared  aud  kept,  is  a  very 
efficient  aid  iu  the  keeping  of  our  cattle  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  increasing  the  flow  of  milk 
aud  keeping  the  system  in  good  condition.  2. 
A  given  amount  of  feed  cau  be  more  econ¬ 
omically  stored,  more  easily  aud  quickly  fed, 
aud  with  far  less  waste  wheu  ensilaged  thau 
in  a  dry  state.  8.  Coru  fodder  should  uot  be 
ensilaged  until  the  juices  begin  to  thicken,  as 
the  formation  of  acid  aud  its  injurious  effects 
upou  the  milk  and  butter  products  are  thus 
avoided.  4.  The  ill  effects  which  some  have 
experienced  from  the  feeding  of  ensilage,  ami 
the  consequent  abandonment  of  it  by  some 
have  resulted  from  the  improper  manner  iu 
which  the  article  was  prepared,  aud  from 
making  it  the  eutiro  ration  of  the  animal 
instead  of  au  aid,  just  as  roots  should 
be  fed  to  supplement  dry  fodder.  5.  Rea¬ 
son  and  good  judgment  are  the  pre-re¬ 
quisites  for  success  no  less  to  farmers 
thau  to  auy  other  class  of  men,  and  because 
some  meu  do  not  make  a  success  with  ensilage^ 


it  does  not  follow  that  the  system  should  be 
condemned  any  more  than  if  they  were  fol¬ 
lowing  some  other  kind  of  business  and  made 
a  failure  at  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  those  who 
expect,  or  would  like  to  grow  corn  for  ensil¬ 
age  the  coming  season,  not  to  be  deterred  by 
what  they  hear  of  “sauer-kraut,”  “wet  stuff” 
and  the  like,  but  let  the  crop  stand  until  it 
begins  to  change  color,  then  cut  it,  cover  it 
tight  aud  weight  it  well;  the  feed  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  cattle  and  the  owner, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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BREEDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTICS. 

Of  all  the  earliest  known  breeds  of  fowls 
the  Game,  perhaps,  stands  first.  Yet,  of  all 
the  various  breeds.  Games  have  not  been  fa¬ 
vorites  with  me  except  the  Bantams.  These 

I  have  taken  great  interest  in  merely  for  their 
beauty.  Game  fowls  can  trace  their  pedigree 
back  to  remote  antiquity,  and  although  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  hardy  by  many  people,  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  discover  that  this  is  so.  They 
are  very  cruel  to  each  other,  and  when  once  a 
piece  of  the  skin  is  disturbed  ou  one  of  them, 
the  others  often  set  on  it  as  if  they  would  eat 
up  the  whole  body.  I  have  often  found  one 
so  terribly  mutilated  by  the  others  that  it  had 
to  be  killed.  This  was  not  done  by  fighting, 
but  by  the  others  eating  it.  This  happens  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  birds  are  confined.  The 
hens  lay  very  rich  eggs  and  the  fowls  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  table;  yet,  whoever  saw  a  very 
large  flock  on  a  farm,  as  we  often  see  of 
other  fowls!  I  have,  on  several  occasions, 
seen  over  50  fine  young  birds  on  a  farm,  and 
the  owner  felt  very  proud  of  them.  In  two 
cases  I  was  invited  to  see  them,  but  in  both 
cases,  when  the  birds  were  about  half-grown, 
a  sickness  broke  out  and  carried  them  all  off, 
so  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Game  is  not  a 
farmer’s  fowl.  For  beauty  of  coloring  aud 
trim,  agile  form,  what  can  surpass  the  Game 
cock  i  Still,  look  at  his  eye,  and  you  can  easily 
see  a  fierceness  that  speaks  unmistakably.  All 
the  Game  Bantams  art*  very  sprightly,  inter¬ 
esting  pets,  but  as  utility  is  the  Rural’s  chief 
aim,  I  will  pass  them. 

Of  all  old  breeds,  one  of  the  most  popular 
at  one  time  was  the  White-faced  Black  Span¬ 
ish.  It  well  merited  its  popularity.  The  hens 
were  good  layers,  rarely  excel led*by  any  other 
variety;  eggs  large  and  white.  As  farm 
fowls  in  the  Eastern  States,  they  sire  too  liable 
to  have  the  combs  “frosted;”  yet,  for  a  small 
place,  and  where  they  cau  be  kept  moderately 
warm  in  the  hardest  weather,  they  are  worth 
all  care,  especially  in  places  where  only  a  few 
fowls  can  be  kept  in  confinement;  but,  like  all 
fowls  confined,  they  must  be  liberally  fed. 
They  do  uot  show  soiled  plumage  as  light- 
colored  birds  do  iu  towns:  while  their  lustrous 
black  feathers  contrast  finely  with  the  white 
face  aud  large,  red  comb.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  breed  are  tardiness  to  feather 
when  chicks,  and  the  long  time  some  take  to 
moult;  here  and  there  in  a  flock,  oue  is  seen 
very  bare  of  feathers.  I  could  never  find  out 
all  the  reasons,  yet  good  care  and  a  lookout 
for  parasites,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  pre¬ 
venting  these  mishaps.  The  hens  are  non- sit¬ 
ters,  aud  cannot  be  relied  on  as  hatchers.  I 
I  have  kept  the  allied  varieties,  Miuoreas  and 
Andalusians.  The  former  are  very  much  like 
the  Spanish,  with  red  faces  aud  flue,  clean, 
white  ear-lobes.  They  are  said,  by  most  writ¬ 
ers,  to  be  smaller  than  the  Spanish ;  but  the 
fowls  1  kept  were  larger.  They  were  square 
birds,  with  immense  combs.  The  hens’  combs 
were  folded  ou  top,  and  then  there  was  plenty 
to  fall  over  ou  one  side.  They  were  great 


layers:  some  claim  they  are  the  most  prolific 
layers  of  all.  I  once  had  a  fine  flock,  but  lost 
the  stock  principally  for  want  of  new  blood; 
a  loss  I  always  regretted.  Their  plumage  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  a  fine  green  and 
purple  sheen. 

Andalusians  are  very  unique  and  peculiar¬ 
looking  as  to  color,  being  of  a  drabbish  gray. 
They  resemble  the  Spanish  in  character,  but 
in  constitution  I  do  not  think  they  hold  their 
own  as  well,  and  they  are  very  unreliable  as 
regards  breeding  to  feather;  only  a  few  come 
up  to  a  fair  average  uniformity.  This  keeps 
them  from  being  a  popular  variety;  those  that 
do  come  up  to  color,  however,  are  very  neat 
and  attractive  birds,  always  admired. 

Polish  fowls  are  a  distinct  class.  All  have 
large  top-knots  and  some  have  beards.  This  is 
another  ancient  breed,  showing  many  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  color,  White  and  Black,  with 
white  top-knots,  Golden-Spangled ,  Silver- 
Spangled.  and  others.  Crested  fowls  have 
been  known  as  long  as  any,  and  are  frequent¬ 
ly  seen  in  ardent  paintiugs,  aud  the  birds  we 
now  call  Polish  are  simply  bred  from  those 
having  the  finest  crests.  This  has  produced  a 
perfection  in  this  line  that  astonishes  one  who, 
for  the  first  time,  observes  them  iu  onr  poultry 
exhibitions.  They  are  remarkable  for  ele¬ 
gance,  especially  the  White-Crested  Black, 
and  Golden-Spangled.  Few  birds  possess  their 
beauty  aud  usefulness,  more  particularly  fora 
small  suburban  town  where  the  hawks  are 
not  likely  to  approach  them,  and  where  dogs 
are  nob  allowed  free  use  of  the  premises.  They 
are  good  layers,  thrive  in  close  quarters,  and 
are  very  gentle.  Without  having  seen  them, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  a  fine  lot 
of  either  of  the  last  two  varieties  on  a  neat, 
greensward.  They  are  of  no  use  as  farm 
fowls;  as  they  cannot  see  upward  or  back¬ 
ward,  a  person  can  walk  gently  up  to  them 
from  behind,  and  lift  them  up,  so  they  would 
easily  become  a  prey  to  dogs  or  hawks, 
and  the  birds  actually  seem  to  be  aware  of 
their  defenceless  condition.  I  have  kept  them 
with  other  fowls  on  a  farm  and  have  had 
them  follow7  me  around  as  if  asking  protec¬ 
tion.  I  have  also  known  them  to  stray  away 
when  frightened,  and  not  be  able  to  find  their 
way  back  again,  They  require  very  low 
perches,  arranged  to  just  clear  their  heads 
when  walking  under  them.  They  are  non -sit¬ 
ters. 

I  am  not  giving  a  full  description  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  characteristics  of  any  of  the 
breeds  further  than  is  necessary  to  identify 
them  aud  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  their 
peculiarities.  Much  more  might  be  said  on 
the  head  of  Polish  fowls;  but  I  will  mere¬ 
ly  say  that,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
skull,  they  are  easily  hurt  on  the  head,  and 
sometimes  die  from  what  appears-  a  kind  of 
staggers,  which  all  top-knotted  birds  are  sub¬ 
jected  to.  With  these  drawbacks,  they  are 
birds  that  afford  much  pleasure  aud  interest 
under  favoring  circumstances. 

HENRY  HALES. 


CHICKS  WITHOUT  A  MOTHER. 


I  owe  it  to  A.  B.  C.  Salmon  to  state  that 
after  reading  bis  article  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
July  21,  18S3,  I  smoothed  the  “hoary  hairs 
that  my  temples  adorn/’  and  set  about  in¬ 
ducing  a  bevy  of  young  chickens  to  try  life 
“  without  a  mother.”  They  found  it  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  and  pleasant,.  The  season 
being  advanced,  I  brought  their  coops  into 
the  garden,  where  they  had  a  fine  range,  and 
succeeded  in  growing  rapidly  and  making 
themselves  disagreeable  to  every  one  but  their 
fond  mistress. 

Mr.  Coles's  comments  on  this  procedure  I 
will  not  repeat,  for  although  delivered  with 
eloquence  and  energy,  they  would  not  look  well 
in  print.  .Now,  it  was  a  never-failing  souice 
of  delight  to  me  to  watch  the  unceasing  ardor 
with  which,  when  not  feeding  from  my 
friendly  hands,  those  happy  young  orphans 
pursued  the  late  and  early  worm,  and  inves¬ 
tigated  the  mysteries  of  the  entomological 
world;  but  1  grieve  to  say  I've  heard  Mr. 
Coles  berate  “those  confounded  cockerels” 
upon  finding  them  scratching  between  bis  pet 
row's  of  celery  and  other  late  vegetables. 
However,  they  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew7! 
and  I  nourished  a  fond  hope  tuat  I  would 
realize  enough  money  from  their  sale  to  buy 
me  at  least  a  wig. 

I  was  not  disappointed;  I  have  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  moment  a  suug  little  sum  in  my  purse  to 
be  used  as  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  so  wisely  ad¬ 
vised  in  one  of  her  charming  letters,  the  very 
first  time  I  go  to  New  York. 

I  shall  follow  Mr.  Salmon's  plan  with  my 
chickens  tins  year,  as  1  am  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  good  sense  and  practicability; 
not  in  the  garden,  though,  but  in  some  lone 
secluded  spot  “  far  from  the  madding  crowd 
and  busy  haunts  of  man,”  I  shall  feed  my 
chicks  in  peace.  mary  martin  coles. 
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FEEDING  AND  FATTENING  SYSTEM¬ 
ATICALLY. 

JONATHAN  FERIAM. 


Systems  of  feeding  must,  of  course,  vary 
greatly  with  the  locality;  the  variety  of  foods 
used  will  be  governed  by  quality  and  price; 
those  costing  least  money,  if  of  equal  value, 
will  have  the  preference.  Ooe  proposition 
should  commend  itself  to  everybody  in  all 
localities  alike — never  to  allow  an  animal  to 
get  poor  in  Winter  or  Summer,  and  especially 
is  this  important  if  it  is  designed  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  It  seems  too  plain  to  be  doubted  that 
just  iu  proportion  to  the  loss  of  flesh  in  Win¬ 
ter,  will  the  animal  be  reduced  in  value ;  it 
must  be  brought  back  to  a  thriving  condition 
equal  to  that  before  shrinking  before  any 
profit  can  be  made. 

How  many  farmers  act  upon  this  self-evi¬ 
dent  truth,  eveu  in  the  great  grain-producing 
regions  of  the  United  States?  Those  who  do 
are  mostly  those  who  make  stock  their  pri¬ 
mary  industry.  It  should  commend  itself 
equally  to  those  who  make  the  selling  of  grain 
their  principal  means  of  profit;  these  of  all 
farmers,  should  have  a  surplus  of  grain. 
There  can  be  but  one  reason  why  so  many  of 
this  class  starve  their  stock  in  Winter — they  do 
not  reflect  that  a  certain  portion  of  food  given 
goes  to  supply  the  daily  animal  waste,  and 
they  “cannot  afford”  to  take  journals  de¬ 
voted  to  their  interests,  from  w7hich  they 
might  learn. 

*** 

The  stock  breeder  and  feeder  is  more  a 
reader  of  papers  devoted  to  his  calling,  and 
also  a  reader  of  books  upon  live  stock.  He  is 
not  afraid  they  will  conflict  with  what  his 
father  knew7  “  about  farming.’’  He  rather 
hopes  they  will;  what  his  father  knew  has 
been  pretty  well  drilled  into  him,  and  he 
wants  to  know  something  more. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  the  almost  universal 
practice  to  allow  all,  except  fattening  stock, 
to  shift  for  themselves  in  Winter  with  a  little 
hay  and  an  occasional  nubbin .  There  was  more 
reason  for  it  then  than  now,  when  cheap 
transportation  carries  feed  (grain,  mill  stuff, 
bran,  etc.)  a  thousand  miles  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  upon  its  cost  where  grow7n.  Thus  the 
East  has  profited  by  the  settlement  of  the 
West  owing  to  the  cheap  freight.  Many 
Eastern  farmers  have,  indeed,  been  obliged 
to  change  or  at  least  to  modify  their  culti¬ 
vated  crops ;  but  not  to  the  lessening  of  their 
profits.  When  the  value  of  the  manure  is 
considered,  there  is  money  iu  feeding  in  the 
East.  There  cattle  and  sheep  bring  more  per 
pound  than  stock  shipped  from  the  West. 
The  lower  freightage  on  stoek.  and  the 
manure  Lave  been  held  by  intelligent  feeders 
to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  feeding. 
*** 

The  general  farmer  cannot  too  soon  learn 
from  the  best  stock  feeders,  if  he  will  not  from 
first-class  agricultural  journals,  lessons  in  the 
science — yes,  science — of  feeding.  The  feeder 
who  never  lets  his  stock  fall  off  in  condition, 
always  has  something  fat  to  sell.  He  buys 
cattle  raised  by  the  men  who  do  not  Itelievein 
books,  or  papers,  or,  at  least,  who  will  not 
profit  by  their  teachings.  These  cattle,  thin  in 
flesh,  hut  with  frames  capable  of  being  filled 
up  with  good  meat,  he  buys  at  two  or  three 
cents  less  per  pound  than  if  they  were  fat.  For 
instance,  he  buys  a  steer  weighing  1,000 
pounds  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards  for  four 
cents  per  pound,  £40.  He  puts  on  300  pounds 
of  flesh,  largely  fat,  and  sells  the  same  steer  for 
six  or  seven  cents  per  pound,  or  £78  to £111.  He 
has  not  only  increased  the  price  by  what  he 
put  on,  but  has  enhanced  the  price  of  the 
original  carcass  by  two  or  three  cents  per 
pound.  Facts  are  none  the  less  valuable  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  be  written  facts.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  great  danger  in  the 
opposite  extreme,  stock  taken  from  a  fresh 
pasture  or  from  the  straw-yard  cannot  eat  and 
digest  so  perfectly  as  to  assimilate  all  the 
value  of  large  rations  of  grain;  they  must  be 
accustomed  to  the  change  gradually,  and  their 
stomachs  must  be  kept  extended  by  some 
coarse  feed.  The  feeder  who  has  learned  his 
business  understands  this.  The  man  who 
doesn’t,  and  “who  doesn’t  take  much  stock  in 
book  larnin’  anyway,"  if  he  ever  gets  the  idea 
that  there  is  money  in  good  feeding,  generally 
rushes  off  in  this  extreme,  stuffs  his  stock  to 
repletion,  causing  indigestion,  scours,  or  some 
other  trouble.  Oh,  yes,  he  learns  a  lesson!  and 
too  often  becomes  fixed  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  money  in  “fattening  on  grain.”  “Hain’t 
he  tried  it.”  Yes!  but  if  he  had  read  more,  he 
would  have  known  better  how  to  feed,  and 
would  have  made  money. 

no  cabbage  for  milch  cows. 

After  reading  Mr.  Ferris’s  excellent  prize 
essay  on  butter-making  in  the  Rural  of  March 


21),  I  imist  disagree  with  him  on  one  point,  as 
the  result  of  some  experiments  of  mine.  He 
intimates  that  cabbage  is  good  food  for  milch 
cows.  As  the  odor  of  the  food  consumed  by  a 
milch  cow  sensibly  affects  her  milk,  I  would 
entirely  exclude  cabbages  ami  turnips  from 
her  bill  ot' J'are.  Butter  salted  with  half  an 
ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter,  and  made 
from  cream  gathered  before  it  has  become 
sour,  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  cabbages, 
would  not  meet  with  ready  sale  either  iu  town 
or  city  markets,  according  to  my  experience. 
I  would  churn  the  cream  when  slightly  sour, 
and  use  more  salt.  MRS.  s.  b.  douglass. 


Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural  ,  March  15.  —  Thanks  for  the  hand¬ 
some  picture  of  Mr.  Berckmans,  of  Georgia, 
which  Dr.  Hexamer  truly  says  in  the  Garden, 
is  “as  superior  to  ordinary  newspaper  portraits 
as  cream  is  to  skim-milk.’’  Your  proposed  ser¬ 
ies  of  these  portraits  is  what  I  have  long 
hoped  for.  Like  all  your  readers,  i  want  to 
see  the  faces  of  our  leaders  in  good  works.  I 
suggest  Dr.  Hexamer  himself,  as  another 
adopted  fellow-citizen  whose  face  it  would 
give  us  pleasure  to  look  at.— [A  good  sugges¬ 
tion. — Eds.]  _  _ 

Mr.  Johnson  discusses,  on  p.  162,  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  the  location  of  orchards  iu  Illinois 
— that  they  should  hereafter  he  planted  in  low 
spots  rather  than  on  the  ridges.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  even  in  orchards  among  the  hills 
of  Vermont,  the  best  and  most  productive 
trees  stand  in,  or  close  to,  the  hollows  and  de¬ 
pressions;  and  good  reason,  too,  for  there  the 
soil  is  richest  and  least  dry,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
observes.  _ 

L.  E.  B.’s  observations  (p.  162)  upon  the 
Early  Richmond  Cherry  in  Iowa,  coincide 
with  mine  in  Northern  Vermont.  The  Lieb 
Cherry  seems  to  be  very  promising  here.  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  Ostbeim.  The 
Large  Montmorency  seems  hardy,  but  my 
single  specimen  grows  very  slowly.  The 
quality  of  the  Lieb  is  quite  good. 

The  Rural’8  potato  experiments  are  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  varieties  and  of  culture.  Do  any  of  the 
Rural  neighbors  get  as  good  yields  as  some  of 
those  reported.  806  bushels  to  the  acre  ?  I  once 
grew  the  Harrison  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to 
ten  hills,  or  about  700  bushels  to  the  acre,  hut 
hardly  dared  to  tell  of  it.  [And  we  have  felt, 
time  and  time  again,  that  our  reports  of  such 
immense  yields  would  not  be  credited.  We 
have  often  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Rural’s  good  name  not  to  print  them.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
soil  is  rich,  and  that  the  best  cultivation  and 
care  are  given.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nearly  every  seed  piece  grows  and  forms 
a  hill,  while  if  there  are  failures  these  are 
never  counted.  We  reckon  each  hill  as  1-14, 
520th  of  an  acre.  The  yield  is  al  ways  weighed 
in  the  most  careful  manner  on  scales  that  will 
weigh  a  quarter  ounce,  and  60  pounds  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  bushel. — Eds.] 

Yes,  the  Rural  did  tell  us  to  sell  our  pota¬ 
toes  last  Fall,  (p.  163)  hut  why  did  It  not  tell 
the  buyers  to  buy  them  t  They  stopped  here 
before  half  the  crop  was  dug.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  much  are  they  worth  to  feed  i  1  say 
20  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  sell  them  off  the  farm  for  less  than  40  cents, 
with  but  a  small  profit  at  that,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  _ 

I  believe  every  word  that  “Veritas”  says 
(p.  164)  about  the  wine-makers  he  visited ;  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  his  conclusions.  When 
people  drink  wine  they  want  something  that 
tastes  “good”  and  will  properly  exhilarate.  It 
flatters  their  imagination  to  believe  it  to  be 
the  "pure  juice  of  the  grape;”  but  if  they 
have  common  sense  they  can  make  the  same 
figures  thaf  “Veritas”  makes,  and  know  that 
60-cent  wine  cannot  be  pure.  Mr.  W.’s  wine 
has  nothiug  unwholesome  in  it,  that  is  not  iu 
any  wine — the  alcohol.  1  have  always  held 
that  in  the  worst  adulterated  drinks  the  alco¬ 
hol  was  the  most  harmful  ingredient.  But 
people  who  buy  wine  want  alcohol.  It  in¬ 
jures  them  more  or  less,  even  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  so  do  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  all  the 
nervine  drugs.  The  future  harm  is  discount¬ 
ed  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  nervous  thrill 
which  is  so  pleasing.  So  man  is  made ! 

You  say  ip.  164)  Mr.  Hovey  “justly”  insists 
that  Black-caps  should  be  called  Thimbleber- 
ries.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  uames  they 
go  by  now, — Black-caps,  or  Black-raspberries? 
“Tbimbleberry”  is  not  so  descriptive,  and  it 


is  vain  to  hope  to  make  it  general,  being  only  a 
local  (New  England)  word.  [Gray  gives  Thim- 
bleberry  also.— Eds.] 

The  editorial  (p  168)  on  Bogus  Butter  Again 
will  attract  much  attention.  I  thiuk  the  true 
method  of  denliug  with  what  may  be  called 
imitation  food  products  bas  not  yet  been 
reached.  The  makers  of  the  genuine  goods 
have  been  too  “mad”  with  the  counterfeiters 
to  be  sensible  or  just.  That  these  goods  are 
inferior  l's  true;  that  they  are  all  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  that  it  is  a  sin  or  a  crime  to  make 
them  and  sell  them,  when  not  injurious  to 
the  consumer,  is  not  true.  The  onslaughts 
made  upon  glucose  sirup,  fictitious  butters, 
and  lard  skim-cheese  have  had  a  serious  ele¬ 
ment  of  injustice  in  them.  Being  outlawed, 
as  it  were,  it  has  been  considered  no  harm  to 
lie  about  them.  Their  manufacture  should  be 
regulated,  and  they  should  behold  for  just 
what  they  are.  As  for  me,  knowing,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  do,  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  bad  far 
rather  use  a  good  oleomargarine  than  dung 
butter ;  a  well-made  glucose  sirup  than  aver¬ 
age  West  India  or  New  Orleans  molasses,  and 
lard  skim-cheese  made  by  an  expert  than 
many  a  nasty  full-mil k  cheese  into  which,  as 
Harris  Lewis  once  said,  the  maker  did  not 
mix  enough  milk  with  the  dung  to  make  good 
cheese. 

Your  experimental  notes  on  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  (page  182)  are  interesting  and  worth  study. 
You  make  the  Rural  Farm  of  great  value  to 
your  readers. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart’s  estimate  (page  184) 
of  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  dairyman  (5%  cents 
a  quart)  is  enough  to  scare  a  common  farmer 
to  death.  That  is  about  60  cents  a  pouud  for 
butter  before  the  milk  is  even  set  for  cream! 
A  great  many  farmers  have  got  comfortably 
well  off  ou  less  than  half  of  that,  after  the 
added  cost  of  manufacture  aud  sale.  Such 
figures  make  swill  milk  and  oleomargarine 
absolute  necessities  of  life  for  three-quarters 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  true,  and  it  is  mighty 
bad  policy  to  say  it,  even  if  it  were.  Better 
quietly  give  up  the  business. 


The  Rural  is  right  (page  188)  iu  wanting 
us  to  go  slow  on  ensilage,  or  any  other  novelty. 
An  agricultural  journal  has  no  business 
“booming”  untried  things.  Experience  will 
show  us  just*  the  place  aud  the  value  of  ensi¬ 
lage,  and  it  is  good  advice  to  let  the  biggest 
boys  get  in  aud  swing  first.  But.  don’t,  Mr. 
Editor,  give  it  a  bad  name  until  all  the  returns 
are  in. 

[We  admit  the  note  referred  to  was  too 
positive.  We  were  thinking  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Bailey  when  it  was  written. — Eds.] 

Rural  April  5.  That  is  a  “  buncombe  good 
barn”  that  won  the  Rural’s  first  prize.  I 
have  been  across  Indiana  a  number  of  times, 
but  never  saw  so  good  a  barn  there  as  Mr. 
Lindley’s.  Hamilton  is  a  fine  county,  and  has 
good  farmers  in  it  evidently,  if  a  “  lazy  man  ” 
among  them  sports  such  a  barn  as  that. 

“  Unaided  cold  air  is  a  good  egg  preserva¬ 
tive.”  says  Professor  Muncy  on  page  215.  The 
best,  1  am  sure.  Sound,  clean  eggs  in  baskets 
keep  well  in  any  deep,  cool  cellar  as  long  as 
we  have  occasion  to  keep  them — frequently 
six  months,  or  more. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt, 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  ALFALFA. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  where  Alfalfa  will 
do  well  it  is  superior  to  clover.  It  will  make 
a  larger  growth  aud  It  grows  much  faster.  In 
California  it  is  grown  extensively  for  hay  as 
well  as  for  pasture.  It  is  a  common  thing 
there  to  take  off  three  or  four  crops  iu  a  year 
where  it  is  grown  for  hay.  Three  crops  may 
be  taken  off  iu  our  shorter  seasons,  if  the 
ground  is  very  rich.  The  roots  strike  down 
into  the  soil  much  deeper  than  those  of  clover, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  better  adapt ed  to  dry  re¬ 
gions,  like  California.  Near  Sacramento  in  a 
bank  where  the  earth  had  been  dug  away,  I 
have  seen  the  roots  extending  eight  or  ten 
feet  into  the  ground.  With  such  long  roots 
reaching  down  to  moisture,  Alfalfa  seems  to 
defy  drought,  and.this  peculiarity  gives  it  a 
special  advantage  over  other  forage  plants. 
A  number  of  years  ago  a  lurge  patch  was 
grown  at  New  York  Mills  for  feeding  to  the 
stock,  green,  aud  Mr.  Gibson,  the  foreman, 
thought  well  of  it.  He  said,  it  was  not  so 
washy  as  corn-stalks  or  clover,  and  produced 
a  great  deal,  more  than  clover.  The  greatest 
difficulty  with  it  was  that  weeds  would  run  it 
out  after  it  was  well  seeded.  Mr.  Gibson’s  ex¬ 
perience  was  that  the  laud  must  be  kept  clean 
The  experiment  at  New  York  Hills  Is  the  only 


THE  BUBAL  HEW 


instance  where  I  have  known  it  to  be  grown 
in  this  latitude. 

I  would  recommend  farmers  to  try  a  small 
patch,  as  I  am  going  to  do  this  year.  The  seed 
must  be  put  in  by  itself,  and  not  with  grain, 
and  the  ground  must  be  well  prepared  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  start.  It  should  be  rich  and  mel¬ 
low  and  free  from  clods,  or  anything  which 
will  hinder  the  seed  from  growing  freely. 
Under  these  favorable  circumstances  it  may 
last  for  a  number  of  years,  as  it  is  not  bienni¬ 
al  like  clover,  but  perennial.  It  must  not  be 
cut  so  late  in  the  Autumn  as  to  leave  the 
crowns  exposed,  but  the  last  cutting  must  be 
early  enough  to  allow  a  start  of  herbage  to 
protect  them.  A  peck  of  seed  to  an  acre  is 
ample.  It  ought  to  be  slightly  covered. 

I  am  going  to  try  Alfalfa  to  see  if  the  hogs 
will  eat  it  as  well  as  clover,  and  if  they  do  it 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  value,  as  it  will  af¬ 
ford  a  more  continuous  pasture  for  them,  if  it 
will  only  hold  out. 


HOW  MY  NEIGHBOR  RAISED  POTA¬ 
TOES. 

Last  Spring  a  new  neighbor  of  mine  com¬ 
ing  along  where  I  was  fitting  a  piece  of  land 
like  an  ash  heap,  asked  what  I  intended  put¬ 
ting  on  that  ground.'  I  said:  “Potatoes.’' 
“  Well,”  says  he,  “you  won't  get  many  pota¬ 
toes.”  “  Why  noti1”  I  asked.  “  Because  you 
pulverize  the  ground  too  much.  Potatoes 
don’t  want  so  much  pains  taken  with  the 
ground.  I  will  show  you  how  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes."  Well,  he  did,  and  this  is  how  he  did 
it:  He  took  clover  sod  aud  commenced  to 
plow.  In  the  first  furrow  (six  inches  deep) 
he  dropped  his  seed  eighteen  inches  apart,  seed 
cut  in  halves,  one  piece  in  a  place  Then  he 
dropped  seed  in  every  third  furrow,  as  in  the 
first  one;  after  the  plowing  was  done,  his  seed 
had  all  been  covered.  He  then  took  a  har¬ 
row  and  smoothed  down  the  furrows,  gave  flat 
culture  all  Summer,  or  till  the  vines  were  in 
bloom.  At  digging  time  he  took  a  plow  aud 
commenced  where  he  had  left  off  plowing  in 
Spring,  and  turned  the  furrows  back,  picking 
up  what  he  could  find;  then  with  a  spring 
tooth  harrow  he  went  over  the  ground  to  get 
the  rest.  Result:  in  my  field  pulverized  like  an 
ash  bed,  one  acre  of  ground  planted  in  drills, 
18  inches  apart,  one  piece  three  or  four  eyes 
in  a  place,  hill  culture,  produced  nine  bushels 
of  pig  feed.  My  neighbor’s  four  acres  yielded 
800  bushels  of  splendid  potatoes.  The  season 
was  very  wet.  Mine  were  planted  on  a  dry 
knoll,  sandy  loam;  bison  a  clay  subsoil.  Now 
I  don’t  like  to  try  his  method,  but  I  will  try 
flat  culture  the  next  season.  amateur. 

Pottsville,  N.  Y. 


ORIGIN  OF  IMPERIAL  BARLEY. 

In  the  Rural  of  April  5,  page  222,  in  a  reply, 
it  is  said  that  the  Imperial  Barley  was  “im¬ 
ported  and  grown  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.” 
The  Imperial  Barley  originated  with  me.  and 
was  obtaiued  by  crossiug  the  two  with  the 
six-rowed  variety.  It  resembles  the  ordinary 
six-rowed  barley  quite  closely,  except  that  it 
is  later  in  maturing  and  has  longer  and 
slimmer  beads.  If  the  act  of  tranferring  it 
from  Charlotte,  Vt.,  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
an  importation,  the  above  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  think,  however,  that  most  readers 
would  infer  from  the  word  “imported”  that 
it  was  brought  from  a  foreign  country,  which 
is  not  true.  f.  h.  horsford. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 


pomaLoijical 


THE  CHINESE  QUINCE. 


The  Chinese  quince  (Cydonia  Sinensis)  is  a 
very  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  which  grows 
to  the  bight  of  20  or  80  feet,  and  makes  a 
handsome  aud  spreading  head.  The  leaves 
are  obovate,  pointed,  finely  serrated,  dowuy 
beneath,  with  a  shining  green  surface  which 
becomes  a  beautiful  real  in  the  Autumn.  The 
sharp  points  along  the  edge  of  the  leaves  be¬ 
come  hard  and  stiff  as  the  leaves  mature. 
The  flowers  are  rosy  red,  becoming  darker  by 
age.  They  have  a  rich  perfume  like  that  of 
the  violet,  with  the  reminder  of  that  of  the 
magnolia,  from  which  circumstance  this  tree 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Magnolia 
Quince.  It  blossoms  in  May.  The  flowers  are 
small;  but  the  fruit,  as  seen  in  Figure  124, 
grows  very  large,  obloug-oval,  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  ellipse;  and  smooth,  with  a  firm,  coarse¬ 
grained  flesh,  which  makes  a  beautiful  pink- 
colored  preserve,  aud  rich  jelly.  As  generally 
seen,  the  color  of  the  fruit  is  greenish- yellow; 
but  iu  the  long  seasons  of  the  sunny  Mouth  it 
puts  on  a  golden  yellow.  In  the  Northern 
States  it  is  only  valuable  for  ornament.  It 
succeeds  better  in  the  Middle  States.  Iu  the 
Southern  States,  it  perfects  its  fruit,  aud  is 
highly  prized.  The  largest  of  all  quinces.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  2ft  pounds,  aud 


measures  17  inches  round.  Single  specimens 
more  than  fill  a  quart  preserve  jar.  Seven 
small  glasses  of  jelly  have  been  made  from 
one  quince.  The  specimen  illustrated  at  Fig. 
124  is  one  of  23  that  made  a  bushel.  It  was 
sent  from  Athens,  Georgia.  w  w.  meech. 


drboricultaral 


RUSSIAN  AND  OTHER  MULBERRIES  FOR  SILK¬ 
WORMS. 

In  1882  we  shipped  to  Arles,  Dul'our  &  Co., 
France,  a  quantity  of  cocoons,  part  of  which 
were  raised  by  the  Russian  Meunonite3  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  Russian  (Black)  Mulberry. 
These  brought  10  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  cocoons  raised  on  the  white  varieties. 
The  cause  given  was  the  coarseness  of  the 
thread,  aud  we  have  since  foaud  that  all 
cocoons  raised  on  the  Russiau  Mulberry, 
though  large,  are  coarse  and  inferior  to  the 
smaller  cocoons  raised  on  the  White  Mulber¬ 
ries.  As  a  fruit  producer,  the  Russian  is 
superior,  but  as  silk  producers  the  Moms 
alba.Morus  rosea,  Moras  Morrettiana  and  Mo- 
rus  Japonicaiall  wbitelare better.  All  these  va¬ 
rieties,  except  the  Japouica,  are  nearly  or 
quite  hardy  as  far  north  as  Canada,  and  can 
be  bought  at  a  less  price  from  most  nursery¬ 
men  than  the  Russiau  Mulberry.  Mulberry 
trees  seem  to  do  well  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  but 


on  swampy  land  the  leaves  are  too  watery, 
aud  cause  dysentery  to  the  worms. 

NEW  YORK  SILK  EXCHANGE. 


THE  DOWNING  MULBERRY  NOT  HARDY. 

An  extract  from  the  Orange  County  Farm¬ 
er  under  “What  Others  Sav”  in  the  Rural 
of  February  9,  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
Downing  Mulberry.  This  mulberry  was  tried 
here  , latitude  42’*^)  between  20  and  80  years 
ago,  and.  instead  of  being  “perfectly  hardy,” 
as  then  represented,  and  as  is  still  claimed, 
it  proved  as  liable  to  bo  w  inter-killed  as  a 
peach.  Not  a  bud  or  bit  of  wood  would  be 
loft  alive  above  the  snow-line;  and  after  three 
or  four  years  an  extra  cold  Winter  exter¬ 
minated  all,  root  and  branch.  This  was  not 
very  pleasant  after  paying  from  75c.  to  $2  each 
for  extra-choice  plants  from  New  York  State. 
To  Western  planters  who  may  be  thinkiug  of 
trying  this  mulberry,  I  say  “Don’t.” 

Joe  Daviess  Co.,  IU.  h.  green. 

•»« 

RAPID  GROWERS  AND  GOOD  WIND-BREAKS. 

In  a  lute  Rural  it  is  said  there  is  no  tree 
that  is  a  rapid  grower,  which  will  make  a 
good  wiud-break.  Now  I  know  of  no  tree 
that  is  equal  to  the  Russian  Mulberry  for  a 
wiud-break,  yet  it  makes  a  very  rapid  aud,  at 
the  same  time,  low,  bushy  growth,  that 
makes  a  complete  barrier  against  the  wind. 
The  Gray  Willow  also  grows  fast  on  low, 
rich,  moist  laud,  aud  is  a  good  wiud-break. 

Rice  Co. ,  Kan,  e.  p.  f. 


£  lark  wit  ural. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  GROWING  HALF- 
HARDY  ROSES. 

The  half-hardy  roses  are  great  favorites 
with  growers,  and  would  be  more  extensively 
planted  except  for  the  great  uncertainty  of 
successful  wintering.  Protected  by  boxes, 
barrels,  straw  or  evergreen  boughs,  one  Spring 


they  come  out  most  beautifully;  the  next, 
with  precisely  the  same  treatment,  they  are 
all  moldy  and  dead,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 


W  inter  in  which  a  large  proportion,  even  with 
the  best  of  care,  are  not  lost. 

In  Fig.  127  we  show  a  new  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  tender  ami  half-hardy  roses  and  other 
plants,  which  enables  the  owner  to  remove 
them  easily'  to  a  place  of  safety  iu  the  FaU 
and  replant  them  iu  the  Spring,  with  but 
very  little  disturbance  of  the  roots.  For  roses, 
take  an  ordinary  12-inch  pot  and  drill  or  bore 
a  number  of  holes  one  inch  in  diameter 
through  the  sides,  as  shown  at  Fig.  1.  The 


pots  would  be  better  if  originaUy  made  with 
these  holes,  aud  the  sides  of  the  pots  all  about 
them  thickened,  as  shown  in  the  cut;  this 
thickening  would  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  pot.  The  bush  is  to  bo  planted  in  the 
pot,  using  good  rich  soil  for  the  purpose.  The 
rose  grounds  should  be  made  very  rich  with 
well-rotted  manure,  aud  a  liberal  use  of  char¬ 
coal-dust  adds  much  to  the  health  of  plants 
aud  beauty  of  the  flowers.  At  the  proper 
seasou  set  the  pot  aud  plant  in  place  where  i 
desired,  shown  at  3;  this  puts  the  pot  en¬ 
tirely’  beneath  the  surface  and  out  of  sight, 
which,  in  ornameutal  grounds,  is  very  desi¬ 
rable.  As  the  growth  progresses,  the  root 


emerge  from  the  pot  in  all  directions,  pene¬ 
trating  the  soil,  and  the  bush  grows  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  though  planted  in  tbe  open  soil. 

After  severe  freezing  in  the  Fall,  the  pot 
and  plant  are  raised,  those  roots  within  the 
pot  being,  of  course,  entirely  undisturbed, 
and  can  be  stored  in  a  cold  cellar  or  other  con¬ 
venient  place  where,  entirely  protected  from 
the  sun’s  rays  and  from  too  severe  freezing, 
the  pot  and  protruding  rootsshould  be  covered 
w  tb  damp  sand  or  earth. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  plant  ready  for  replanting, 
with  roots  and  fop  cut  back,  as  should  be  done 
each  Spring,  and  then  planted  out  as  before 
as  soon  as  daugcr  of  severe  freezing  is  passed. 

The  grounds  should  be  enriched  each  year, 
and  being  very'  rich,  the  plaDt  at  once  com¬ 
mences  a  rapid  growth,  which  is  essential  to 
an  abundant  bloom.  Each  succeeding  Fall  it 
is  to  be  taken  up  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  can  be  kept  many  years  in  good  health 
and  vigor. 

In  place  of  the  pot,  any  wooden  box,  having 
numerous  holes  in  its  sides,  may  be  used,  but 
of  course,  it  is  not  nearly  as  durable  or  desi- 
rab  e,  for  in  the  damp,  warm  soil,  it  decays 
rapidly,  and  is  liable  to  become  full  of  insects. 


TWO  EXCELLENT  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

I  was  glad  to  see  tbe  engraving  of  the  Ake- 
bia  quinata  in  a  late  Rurax.  It  is  a  too- 
much  neglected  climber.  We  have  had  one 
growing  over  our  office  porch  for  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  its  foliage  is 
thick,  compact,  and  of  a  beautiful  color,  re¬ 
maining  late  in  the  Fall  and  during  the  early 
W  inter.  The  flowers  do  not  amount  to  much, 
but  are  very  curious  and  pretty  while  they 
last.  I  have  never  seen  the  fruit. 

The  Ampelopsis  V eitchii  is  now  the  favorite 
creeper  iu  Geneva,  and  is  fast  covering  the 
walls  of  our  churches,  schools  and  private 
dwellings.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  after  the  first 
year  or  two,  and  its  Autumn  tint  is  rich  and 
beautiful.  There  is  a  variety  of  Virginia 
Creeper  that  clings  like  the  Veitchii,  and  is 
being  used  with  excellent  effect. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  c. 


<£lje  tltnnjark 


CRITTENDEN'S  GRAPE  TELLIS. 


In  the  issue  of  Feb.  16  of  Rural  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  training  and  trellising  the 
grape-vine  were  discussed.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  our  plan  of  training  and  trellising  in 
this  partof  the  Michigan  “Fruit  Belt”  might 
perhaps  interest  those  who  may  be  contem¬ 
plating  trellising  a  vineyard.  The  plan  was 
originated  here  in  1877  by’  Mr.  L.  C.  Critten¬ 
den,  and  is  shown  at  Fig.  126.  We  think  it 
answers  our  purpose  admirably.  It  may  be 
asked:  What  are  its  advantages?  I  claim 
there  are  several :  the  fruit  is  so  nicely  shaded 
and  hangs  down  so  that  the  bunches  are 
larger  and  better  formed;  the  bloom  does  not 
get  rubbed  off  byr  being  chaffed;  it  saves  a 
large  part  of  the  labor  of  Summer  pruning, 
and  dispenses  with  all  tying.  The  fruit  can 
be  gat  hered  much  more  easily,  as  nine-tenths  of 
it  can  be  taken  off  without  stooping.  More- 
e  ver,  the  ground  can  be  more  easily  cultivated, 
as  the  cultivator  can  be  ran  under  the  trellises 
very  close  to  the  vines,  leaving  a  strip  of  only 
six  inches  to  be  hoed  off.  To  use  the  cultiva¬ 
tor,  close  tbe  right  wing,  open  the  left,  and 
change  the  handles  to  it,  and  the  cultivator  will 
run  where  desired.  For  this  style  of  trellis 
the  vines  should  lie  growu  with  only  one  cane 
each ;  laths  should  be  stuck  beside  the  plants 
to  keep  the  vines  straight  until  the  wire  is 
reached;  then  pinch  off  the  end;  train  the 
laterals,  which  start  right  and  left,  to  inside 
wires;  they  are  to  hold  the  new  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season. 

My  vineyards  are  mostly  Concords,  set  10 
by  10  feet  each  way,  and  in  trellising  I  set  the 
posts  so  as  to  take  two  vines  between  each  pair. 


The  trellis  is  quite  plainly  shown  in  Fig.  126. 
The  end  posts  that  bear  the  strain,  should  be 
good-sized  and  eight  feet  long,  set  42,  feet  in 
the  ground,  8}^  feet  beiug  above  the  surface, 
so  that  the  trellis  will  be  31*  feet  high:  two 
i  by  four-inch  oak  scantlings  three  feet  long, 
with  holes  bored  for  wires,  are  spiked  on  the 
outsides  of  the  end  posts.  The  inside  posts  can 
be  six  feet  long,  of  light  stuff;  for  cross 
bars,  fence  pickets  one  by  three  inches  will 
answer.  Put  ou  four  wires;  three  will  not  do 
as  well,  as  the  vines  will  be  dropping  through. 
Tighten  up,  tie  the  canes  to  the  inside  wires 
right  and  left  in  early  Spring,  and  no  further 
care  is  needed  except  to  throw  back  any  vine 


CHINESE  QUINCE. 


GRAPE  TRELLIS.  Fig.  126. 


running  too  far  off,  and  perhaps  to  clip  the 
ends  of  any  vine  growing  too  rampant.  The 
cost  of  this  style  of  trellis,  using  No.  10  wire, 
is,  with  us,  from  §70  to  §80  per  acre. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  JOHN  aylsworth. 

Stye  Norseman. 


THE  SHIRE  HORSE. 

The  English  Cart  Horse  Society  lately  had 
a  very  successful  exhibition  at  the  Agricul- 
tural  Hall,  Islington,  London.  The  entries 
numbered  no  fewer  than  858 — 366  stallions,  25 
mares,  50  fillies  and  17  geldings.  The  attend¬ 
ance  throughout  was  large  and  the  show, 
which  was  patronized  by  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  was  quite  profitable.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster  was  elected  President  for  the 
current  year.  The  most  notable  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  the  meeting,  however,  was  the 
change  of  nameadopte  *,  from  that  of  English 
Cart  Horse  Society  to  Shire  Horse  Society. 
The  Shire  breed  of  heavy  horses— an  excellent 
specimen  of  which  is  shown  at  Pig.  125 — can 
be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  1050,  ever 
since  which  time  there  has  been  little  or  no 
admixture  of  foreign  blood.  Bred  pure  for 
so  long  a  time,  it  is  no  wonder  that  stallions 
are  very  prepotent,  strongly  impressing  their 
special  characteristics  on  their  progeuy,  when 
crossed  on  other  sorts.  The  great  profits  said 
to  be  realized  by  the  importation  of  Clydes¬ 
dale  horses  into  this  country,  appears  to  have 
aroused  the  breeders  of  Shire  horses  to  emu¬ 
lation.  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  send  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  this  old  breed  across  the 
Atlantic. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  England. 
An  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  seeds,  and  a 
treatise  on  pasture  grasses. 

Report  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  (E. 
M.  Shelton)  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  for  1883,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  A  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  roses  for  1884 — 80  pages;  you  who 
have  roses  in  your  heart,  and  want  them  in 
your  garden  had  better  examine  it. 

King  &  Co.,  25  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y.  A 
price-list  of  custom  hand-made  harness.  Har¬ 
ness  of  every  description  and  parts  thereof  of 
the  best  quality  supplied  at  short  notice. 

The  New  York  Plow'  Co.,  55  Beekman 
Street,  N.  Y.  A  thoroughly  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  ensilage  cutters,  plows,  harrows,  cul¬ 
tivators ,  rollers,  clod-crushers,  horse  powers, 
corn-planters,  mills,  steam  eugines,  dnmp- 
carts.  etc. ;  also  a  circular  of  the  Apex  Fertil¬ 
izer  Distributor,  aud  Apex  Potato  Digger. 

Reynolds  &  Lang,  17  and  19  East  Green 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A  fiuely-illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  portable,  self-propelling  and  station¬ 
ary  engines;  also  portable  saw-milts,  The 
thrasher  aud  farm  engine  illustrated,  was  de¬ 
signed  witli  reference  to  the  ose  of  intelligent 
farmers,  and  it  combines  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  sanctioned  by  praeticaljteste. 

Samuel  C,  Moon,  Morrisville  Nursery, 
Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  etc.  “Numbo,”  a  contrac¬ 
tion,  it  seem  ,  of  maynum  bonum,  applied  to  a 
chestnut  raised  on  Mr.  Moon’s  farm;  a  Dwarf 
White  Pine  and  the  Japan  Retinisporas  are 
among  the  rarer  plants  offered.  The  Dwarf 
White  Pine  is  well  adapted  to  small  places,  be¬ 
ing  of  very  slow  growth. 

R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  24  McCormick 
Block,  Chicago,  Ills.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
(132  pages)  of  the  Summit  Lawn  Poultry  Es¬ 
tablishment,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
we  presume.  The  catalogue  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  throughout,  and  is  full  of  sound  advice. 
The  various  breeds  are  remarked  upon;  re¬ 
cipes  for  poultry  diseases  are  given,  and  the 
catalogue  will  answer  hundreds  of  questions 
which  we  receive  during  the  year.  The  guar¬ 
antee  is  given  that  the  money  will  be  refunded 
if  everything  be  not  as  represented. 

The  Chase  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  nursery  stock 
in  general.  Among  the  novelties  we  see  the 
Rancocas  Raspberry  which,  it  is  said,  stands 
among  early  raspberries  where  the  Cuthbert 
does  among  late.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it 
ranks  with  the  Hansell  in  earlinees  and  as  a 
shipper,  which  is  high  praise.  Plants  have 
been  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  to  be  tested. 
Here,  also,  we  notice  the  Downing’s  Mammoth 
Dewberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  claimed  to  be 
very  large.  As  the  flowers  are  large  and  showy 
it  is  quite  ornamental. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box 
P,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  64  pages,  giving  the  various  styles  and 


prices  of  the  celebrated  American  evaporator. 
It  also  gives  very  fully  the  reasons  why  the 
manufacturers  claim  these  evaporators  to  bo 
superior  to  others.  It  also  makes  a  very  fair, 
and  certainly  a  very  favorable  showing,  as  to 
the  profits  of  evaporating  fruits.  Farmers 
should  not  fail  to  send  for  this  catalogue; 
there  is  much  worth  reading  in  it.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  time  more  of  our  second  quality  fruit 
was  evaporated,  and  less  of  it  put  into  market 
to  compete  with  aud  injure  prices  of  good 
fruit.  Remember  to  address  Box  P. 

Parsons  &  Sons’  Company,  Flushing,  New 
York,  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  90  pages  of 
ornamental  trees  aud  shrubs. 

This  catalogue  opens  with  the  beautiful 
Japanese  maples,  of  which  36  different  kinds 
are  offered.  Among  the  novelties  we  can  re¬ 
commend  to  our  readers  are  Acer  Sehwerdle- 
rii,  the  leaves  of  which  are  nearly  black  when 
they  first  unfold;  Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum, 
Cercis  Japonica;  Magnolias  hypoleuca,  Len- 
uei,  parviflora  and  stellata :  Malus  Halleana, 
Philodendron  Amurense,  Stuartia  Japonica. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  deciduous  trees  of 
smaller  stature.  Among  evergreens  we  would 
select  Abies  Aleockiaua,  Gregoriaua,  oriental- 
is;  Sciadopitys  verticillata ;  Abies  polita  and 
Picea  Nordmanuiana. 

The  Hercules  Wind  Engine  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.— A  catalogue  of  40  pages,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  with  lithographs,  showing 
the  construction,  manner  of  erecting  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  their  wind  engine  can  be 
applied.  This  is  constructed  on  the  turbine  prin¬ 
ciple,  so  applied  that  the  wheel  is  placed  in  the 
barn  cupola  aud  is  not  seen  at  all  by  a  passer¬ 
by,  and  is  no  more  likely  to  be  blown  down 
than  any  barn  cupola.  This  seems  to  be  au 
entirely  new  departure  in  wind  engines  and, 
judging  from  the  testimonials  of  those  who 
have  them  in  use,  as  given  in  this  catalogue, 
it  must  be  very  satisfactory.  We  advise  all 
our  readers  who  have  water  to  pump,  or  any 
other  work  which  can  be  done  by  wind  power, 
to  send  for  the  catalogue  and  read  it  carefully, 
for  they  must  get  some  good  ideas  from  it  In 
regard  to  windmills. 

Alfred  Herkness  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Catalogue  of  Imported  J  erseys,  to  be  sold 
at  auction  at  Herkness  Bazaar,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  1st  aud  2d  next.  This  catalogue  is 
finely  printed  on  fine  paper,  contains  150  pages 
and  the  pedigrees  of  145  Jerseys,  which  were 
selected  on  the  island  by  Mr.  E.  P.  P.  Fowler 
personally,  who  has  had  over  50  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  selecting  J ersey  cattle,  and  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  select  and  import  many 
fine  animals  that  have  acquired  much  fame  as 
butter-makers,  and  Mr.  Fowler  is  quite  confi¬ 
dent  some  of  the  animals  of  this  importation 
will  prove  quite  as  good.  Among  the  noted 
animals  imported  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  sold  by 
Messrs.  Herkness  &  Co.,  are  Princess  2d,  with 
a  butter  record  of  27%  pounds  in  seven  days, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Shoemaker;  also 
Ona,  owned  by  Mir.  8.  M.  Burnham,  with  a 
record  of  25  pounds  13  ouuces  in  seven  days. 
Lovers  of  fine  Jerseys  will  do  well  to  look 
after  this  sale. 


John  Hall  is  the  name  given  by  a  counter¬ 
feit  swindler  who  gives  his  address  as  1 ,283% 
Broadway,  this  city,  “care  of  cigar  store.” 
He  is  sending  lithograph  circulars  through  the 
mails,  and  with  each  is  inclosed  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  slip  cut  from  some  paper,  giving 
“a  broker’s  view”  of  counterfeit  money.  J. 
H.  is  not  known  at  the  cigar  store  at  1,283% 
Broadway;  or  if  known,  the  people  in  that 
little  den  will  not  acknowledge  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  In  the  circular  there  is,  of  course,  the 
usual  “patter”  about  the  excellence  of  the 
“goods,”  offers  of  enduring  “friendship,”  and 
assurances  of  “honesty”  in  a  dishonest  trans¬ 
action.  No  money  is  required  in  advance— as 
if  anybody  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  would 
send  any!  The  methods  followed  by  counter¬ 
feit  currency  swindlers  were  fully  explained  in 
the  Rural  of  January  26. 

“The  Gossamer  Garment  Free”  is  a  fraud 
extensively  advertised. 

The  Household  Journal  of  this  city  offers 
100,009  premiums  to  its  subscribers — a  lottery 
scheme  which  is  carelessly  or  unscrupulously 
admitted  into  several  pseudorespectable  jour¬ 
nals. 

We  really  cannot  recommend  either  Dr.  E. 
B.  Foote,  alias  the  Murray  Hill  Publishing 
Co.,  or  the  Aural  Clinic,  both  of  this  city. 
From  the  number  of  inquiries  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing  about  these  concerns,  especially  from  the 
Southwest,  it  is  evident  they  are  both  liberal¬ 
ly  papering  the  country  with  their  circulars. 
The  “dealers  in  names”  appear  to  be  finding 


“heaps”  of  customers  for  their  “names  for 
sharpers.” 

To  several  inquirers  we  answer  that  the 
credit  of  George  Payue  &  Co.,  sewing-machine 
agents,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  marked  “fair”  by  the 
commercial  agencies. 

J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  firm  publishes  subscription 
books  principally,  aud  its  credit  is  “high.” 

The  W  orld  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York.  This  firm  manufactures  novelties,  and 
its  credit  is  “fair.” 

E.  F.  Davis  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  advertising  very  extensively  for 
“ladies  and  gentlemen  wishing  to  earn  $1  to 
§S  every  dajr  quietly  at  home.”  The  work  of¬ 
fered  is  coloring  "artographs” — photographs 
on  glass.  The  firm  furnishes  these  at  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  and  offers  to  buy  back  all  colored 
iu  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  kind  of  business 
is  very  largely  advertised  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  anybody  who 
has  found  the  labor  remunerative  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  an  investment  in  “supplies,”  often  at 
no  small  inconvenience.  Most  of  the  advertis¬ 
ers  are  sharpers;  but  we  have  received  no 
complaints  of  Davis  &  Co.’s  conduct,  and  our 
inquiries  with  regard  to  him  iuFall  River,  go 
to  show  he  is  ordinarily  honest.  We  cannot, 
however,  recommend  the  business. 

The  Floral  World,  Highland  Park,  Ill,  This 
advertises  itself  as  “a  superb  illustrated  §1.00 
monthly  free  one  year  to  all  that  inclose  the 
advertisement  now  with  12  cents  for  postage." 
It  is  neither  named  nor  rated  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  agencies,  aud  is  evidently  a  bogus  con¬ 
cern,  worth  what  it  asks  for  itself — just  noth¬ 
ing. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  as  well  as  New  Concord, 
in  the  same  State,  have  been  made  notorious 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  J.  M.  Bain  nest  of 
poultry  sharks.  From  the  former  place, 
possibly  under  the  same  rascally  auspices, 
comes  now  a  circular  of  “  W.  H.  Baird,”  offer¬ 
ing  a  formula  for  making  §39  worth  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  at  an  alleged  cost  of  §14.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  indorsed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  a  statement  which  Secretary 
Chamberlain  denounces  as  false;  indeed,  he 
declares  “the  whole  thing  a  swindle,”  and 
expresses  “astonishment  that  people  will 
swallow  such  bait.” 


Expensive  Ar’besian  Wells.— These  “arte¬ 
sian,"  “flowing,"  drill-well  circulars  are  very 
musical  and  seductive  in  their  wording,  says 
Mr.  Goodman,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer;  but 
beware  of  them  until  you  have  pencil  aud 
paper  well  in  hand ;  then  with  the  cold  facts 
and  hard  “  dollars  and  cents”  before  your 
eyes,  you  may  decide  whether  to  listen  to  them 
or  not.  One  of  the  circulars  of  these  well- 
drillers  says:  “We  drill  a  six-inch  hole  down 
through  any  formation  of  earth,  sand,  gravel 
or  rock."  This  is  true,  and  when  considerable 
depth  is  required  to  reach  the  water,  aud  hard- 
pan,  or  quick-sand  or  rock  must  be  gone 
through,  this  drilling  and  piping  “  with  heavy 
wrought-iron  casing,"  even  at  §6  to  §10  a  foot, 
is  cheaper  than  digging  and  blasting.  But 
when  they  go  on  to  say:  “We  drill  a  six  inch 
hole  until  plenty  of  pure  water  is  found, 
either  in  the  seam  of  the  rock  or  in  a  stratum 
of  gravel,”  remember  that  it  is  you  who  pay 
for  this  interesting  operation,  and  to  the  tune 
of  §6  to  §10  afoot,  and  it  may  be  100  or  200 
feet,  before  this  “  plenty  of  pure  water"  is 
reached,  “We  can  always  get  a  good  well,” 
they  go  on  to  say.  Of  course  they  can,  at  §10 
a  foot,  and  somewhere  this  side  of  China! 


Probable  Shortage  in  Potato  Acreage. 
— Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead,  says  that  present  appear¬ 
ances  indicate  that  the  acreage  of  potatoes  to 
be  planted  this  season  will  be  much  less  than 
last.  This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  low 
price  which  has  prevailed  all  over  the  country 
the  jmst  season.  A  common  remark  among 
the  farmers  is  that  they  w  ill  not  plant  pota¬ 
toes,  run  the  risk  of  the  bugs  destroying  them 
and  then  sell  for  .25  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 
From  the  very  font  that  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  discouraged  over  the  crop,  the  enter¬ 
prising  ones  should  take  courage,  as,  of  course, 
a  shortage  or  a  diminution  iu  the  country’s 
product  means  au  increase  in  price.  In  our 
opinion  this  Spring  is  as  favorable  a  season,  so 
far  as  the  outlook  for  prices  is  concerned,  as 
the  average  Spring,  though,  of  course,  several 
years  of  low  prices  may  follow  one  another. 
Still,  taking  the  years  as  they  come,  there  is 
no  farm  crop  that  pays  better  than  potatoes. . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  agrees  with  the  R. 
N-Y.  that  it  is  high  time  for  our  leading  seeds¬ 
men  to  inaugurate  a  reform.  They  should 


entirely  avoid  the  red-hot,  glowing,  flittering 
descriptions  of  untested  novelties  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant  terms  now  in  vogue  in  their  cata¬ 
logues;  nor  should  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  used  as  cat’s-paws  by  unscrupulous  persons, 
in  inflictiug  some  worthless,  warmed-up 
“  novelty  ”  upon  a  confiding  and  unsuspecting 
public.  These  seedsmen  have  a  far-reaching 
influence,  and  this  involves  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility . . . . . 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  remarks,  in  the  last 
Gardeners’  Monthly,  that,  though  at  first  of 
the  opinion  that  the  White  Plume  Celery 
would  not  keep  well  as  a  winter  kind,  he  has 
found  that  of  over  5,000  plants  put  away  in 
trenches  in  the  usual  way,  less  than  one  per 
cent,  had  rotted  op  to  the  middle  of  February. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  it . 

■  *** - 

.  MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

According  to  the  Rural  Home,  the  red 
kidney  bean  stands  up  better  than  the  white, 
so  that  the  pods  are  less  liable  to  be  covered 
with  soil  during  tillage,  which  causes  them  to 
rot.  They  are  more  easily  cured  than  the 
white  kinds.  If  they  become  weather-beaten 
or  soiled  in  curing,  it  does  not  affect  their 
market  value,  as  that  of  white  beans  is 

affected  by  the  same  cause . 

An  enthusiastic  teacher,  says  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette,  is  sure  to  exceed  the  truth — but 
it  is  only  the  enthus:astic  teacher,  after  all, 
that  is  worth  his  salt;  and  enthusiasm  with  its 
errors  is  always  preferable  to  iudifference 

with  its  mere  dead  weight . 

One  of  the  new  “  earliest  peas  in  existence” 

is  named  “MaudS.” . 

Don’t  buy  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  Pea  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  extra-early.  It  should  be 
called  an  “intermediate,”  according  to  the 
Rural’s  test  when  it  was  first  introduced. . . . 

Don’t  buy  Blount’s  Corn  for  ensilage,  unless 
you  want  a  maximum  of  stalk  and  a  minimum 

of  leaf . . . 

Ex-President  Hoffman,  of  the  Elmira 
Farmers’  Club,  says  that  he  “  wants  no  grain, 
except  corn,  planted  over  half-an-inch  deep.” 

So  reports  the  Husbandman . 

If  you  have  not  sown  oats  early,  you  need 

not  look  for  heavy  grain . 

It  is  far  better  to  plant  peas  thick  in  the 
drills.  Many  are  weevil-eaten ;  many  rot  in 
the  ground.  It  is  easy  to  thin  them  out  if  the 

plants  prove  to  be  too  close  together . . 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  it  is  beyond 
the  province  of  any  Legislature  to  forbid  the 
public  to  use  colored  butter,  the  same  as  it 
would  be  to  forbid  dyed  clothes  to  be  used  for 

dress. . . . . . 

The  Journal  of  the  New  Castle  Farmers’ 
Club  (England)  reprints  a  note  from  the  R. 
N-Y.  without  credit.  It  is  worth  repeating: 
"Lazy  farmers  usually  have  two  scapegoats, 
viz.,  bad  luck  and  bad  help.  They  are  too 
lazy,  too  narrow-minded,  too  mean  to  place 
the  blame  just  where  it  belongs — on  them¬ 
selves.”  We  have  always  thought  that  farm¬ 
ers,  as  a  class,  are  better  men — more  indus¬ 
trious  aud  sensible — than  auy  other  class  of 
people  in  the  world.  As  an  intoxicated  woman 
always  seems  a  more  disgraceful  sight  than  a 
drunken  man,  so,  perhaps,  for  an  analagous 
reason,  a  mean  farmer  seems  too  mean  for 

anything.... . 

Dk.  Sturtevant  notes,  what  we  have  seve¬ 
ral  times  stated,  that  tomatoes  which  came  up 
in  the  Station  garden  as  weeds  from  last  Fall’s 
seeding,  seemed  to  ripen  their  fruit  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  earlier  class,  as  growu 

from  frame  plants . 

Prof.  Beal  states,  in  the  Weekly  Press, 
that  he  Las  mauy  times  seeded  land  to  grass 
without  another  crop,  and  always  received  a 
fair  yield  of  grass  the  first  year  with  Spring 
seeding,  aud  a  good  crop  with  Fall  seeding.  If 
sown  iu  early  Autumn,  the  annual  weeds  die 
out  and  leave  the  grass  to  take  the  lead  in 

Spring...... . . . 

He  also  says  that  A.  W.  Cheever  has  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  both  ways  in  Massachusetts, 
and  has  fully  decided  that  he  secures  much 
better  results  when  grass  seed  is  sown  without 
another  crop.  The  first  crop  cut  rather  early, 
even  if  thin  aud  not  fully  grown,  checks 
the  weeds.  Most  laud  can  be  better  fitted  for 
grass  seeds  in  the  Fall  than  in  early  Spring. 
The  statement  made,  that  young  grasses  aud 
clovers  need  the  shade  aud  protection  of  some 

larger  plants,  has  no  proof  to  sustain  it . 

Don’t  sow  oats  with  your  lawn  grass  seed. . . 
Prof.  Shelton  remarks,  in  the  Industrial¬ 
ist,  that  he  has  for  years  handled  three  or  four 
distinct  breeds  of  swine  and  studied  them 
carefully;  but  if  compelled  to  use  but  one 
breed,  he  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  know 
which  one  to  take.  Every  breed  has  sterling 
points  and  counterbalancing  weaknesses. ..... 

Again  he  says  that  the  recent  outbreak  of 
disease  among  the  cattle  of  Woodson  County 
(Kansas),  which  has  alarmed.the  whole  nation 


and  which  will  cost  the  State  hundreds  of 
thousands,  is  simply  the  result  of  gross  and 
inexcusable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  the  suffering  herds.  The  poor  brutes,  which 
in  the  first  place  were,  according  to  all  reports, 
half-starved,  wore  kept  in  yards  that  were 
constantly  anklo-deep  in  filth.  The  hog  chol¬ 
era,  which  periodically  sweeps  off  half  the 
swine  of  a  State,  and  the  dreaded  trichinosis, 
which  furnishes  the  excuse  for  excluding  our 
pork  products  from  most  of  Europe,  are  clearly 
traced  to  careless  feeding  and  inexpressible 
nastiness  in  the  management  of  swine . 


♦ 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Harold,  Hughes  Co.,  April  6.— We  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  C.  aud  N.  W.  R.  R.,  42  miles 
from  the  Missouri  River,  at  Pierre.  Last  year 
was  our  first  here,  aud  we  raised  no  crops  ex¬ 
cept  on  sod ;  vegetables  and  such  other  things 
as  were  planted  did  well— better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  On  a  quarter  of  an  acre  we  raised  50 
bushels  of  splendid  potatoes,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  planted  in  a  furrow  and  the  sod 
turned  over  them;  but  this  year  there  will  be 
considerable  wheat,  oats,  flax  and  corn  put 
in.  The  Winter  was  a  very  pleasant,  disap¬ 
pointment  to  every  one,  there  having  been 
only  a  few  days  of  very  cold  weather,  the 
coldest  day  being  40  degrees  below  zero;  but 
we  have  had  uone  of  the  Dakota  blizzards  we 
heard  so  much  about  before  coming  here. 
Farmers  ure  sowing  wheat  aud  breaking  sod. 
All  have  to  buy  seed  and  pay  *1  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  35  to  40  cents  for  oats,  $1.25  for  flax- 


fall  of  their  neighbors.  In  their  stead,  we 
expect  to  get  a  class  of  people  who  are  anxious 
to  bring  up  their  families  where  temperance, 
morality,  virtue  and  intelligence  are  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  There  is  no  safer  place  to  do  this  than 
in  Iowa,  We  can  stand  a  failure  in  the  com 
crop  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  if  the  crop 
of  boys  and  girls  is  not  choked  by  the  weeds 
of  ignorance,  or  nipped  by  the  untimely  frosts 
of  dissipation  and  vice.  Iowa  has  instituted 
moral  reforms  with  a  greater  unanimity  of 
public  sentiment  than  any  other  State.  Iowa 
has  dealt  harder  blows  to  monopolies  than  any 
other  State.  These  things  show  the  stuff  her 
farmers  are  made  of,  and  she  is  pre-eminently 
an  agricultural  State.  Such  men  do  not  get 
frightened  at  the  first  adverse  wind  that  blows. 
We  have  come  to  stay. 

Forest  City.  e.  s. 

MliHoarh 

Eldon,  Milieu  Co.,  April  8. — The  weather 
up  to  April  1st  was  so  bad  that  farmers  could 
do  little  towards  Spring  work:  since  then  we 
have  had  a  few  days  of  spring-like  weather. 
Farmers  are  busy  now  sowing  oats,  of  which  a 
considerable  acreage  will  be  sown.  Winter 
wheat  under  present  indications  will  make 
three-fourths  of  a  crop.  Stock  has  wintered 
well,  and  are  now  in  good  condition,  while 
prices  may  be  regarded  as  high.  Pastures 
have  started  to  grow,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
furnish  considerable  food  for  stock.  Wheat, 
70  cents;  oats.  30  cents:  corn,  40  cents:  pota¬ 
toes,  50  cents  per  bushel.  N.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  April  13. 
— Another  week  of  cold  nights  and  northeast 
winds,  and  no  plowing  for  barley  done  yet  If 
it  does  not  rain  will  put  all  hands  at  work  on 
the  barley  ground  to  morrow  and  sow  as  soon 
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seed,  and  $2.50  for  seed  corn.  Potatoes  are 
worth  60  cents;  butter,  28  cents;  eggs,  30 
cents.  All  kinds  of  groceries,  dry-goods, 
hardware  and  agricultural  implements  are 
sold  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  the  States.  Lumber 
from  $18  to  $30  per  1,000.  H.  s.  c. 

Mitchell,  Davison  Co. ,  April  15 — Spriug 
appears  to  be  here.  Seeding  is  well  uuder  way. 
Grass  shows  signs  of  starting.  j.  b.  b. 

Iowa. 

In  au  editorial  note  in  the  Rural  of  March 
8,  in  reply  to  a  Kansas  correspondent,  who 
expects  a  great  rush  to  that.  State  from  Iowa 
on  account  of  “failure  of  the  crops  last  year,” 
a  good  point  is  made  ou  the  folly  of  moving 
every  year.  But  I  half  suspect  that  Kansas 
correspondent  is  a  land  agent,  whose  business 
it  is  to  work  up  a  boom  for  his  locality.  We 
are  sorry  to  disappoint  him,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  number  leaving  Iowa  this  Spring, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  inducements  held 
out  iu  that  “land  of  promise,  1  will  be  fewer 
than  the  number  who  have  fled  from  Kansas 
to  Iowa  ou  account  of  the  grasshopper  scourge. 
The  fact  is,  the  crops  iu  Iowa  last  year  were 
not  a  failure,  with  the  siugle  exception  of  corn, 
which  was  not  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  the 
first  wide-spread  failure  for  over  20  years. 
Other  eropR  were  good  and,  in  portious  of  the 
State  where  stock  aud  dairying  are  receiving 
attention,  the  times  are  comparatively  “easy."1 
Hogs  and  cattle  have  commanded  good  prices, 
and  farmers  do  not.  feel  the  hard  times.  If 
any  emigrate  to  Kansas,  or  elsewhere,  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition,  one  may  be  sure  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  class  of  people  that  can  be  readily 
spared. 

I  supposed  that  a  few  of  our  people  would 
emigrate  this  Spring,  on  account  of  the  recent 
temperance  legislation;  but  I  did  not  think 
that  Kansas  would  catch,  or  would  care  to 
catch,  that  crowd.  We  eau  well  spare  that 
class  of  moral  pirates  who  fatten  ou  the  dowu- 


!  as  possible.  It  really  does  pay  to  use  im¬ 
proved  seed.  Last  Spring  I  bought  15  bushels 
of  seed  barley  at  $1.60  per  bushel  over  the  or¬ 
dinary  price;  that  extra  cost  aud  the  express 
charges  amounted  to  $26.  I  sowed  this  on  10 
acres  of  rich  grounds  and  harvested  over  700 
bushels,  averaging  nearly  20  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  common  six-rowed  barley,  and  I 
have  sold  all  I  could  spare  at  72  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  I  got  for  the  common  bar¬ 
ley;  so,  to  say  uothing  about  the  increased 
yield  of  straw,  I  shall  make  over  $500  clear 
profit.  I  shall  this  year  try  some  three  kinds 
of  new  oats,  one  of  1  larloy,  and  three  or  four 
kinds  of  potatoes.  I  can  afford  to  get  hum¬ 
bugged  twice  out  of  three  times,  and  then  he 
ahead.  I  shall  have  to  buy  another  car-load 
of  corn,  having  already  used  three,  but  as  my 
hogs  are  sold  at  #9.25  per  hundred,  lambs  at 
10  cents  live  weight,  and  yearliugs  at  a  good 
figure,  I  can  afford  to  pay  56  aud  57  cents  for 
corn.  It  looks  warm  and  nice  this  evening, 
and  I  hope  Spring  has  at  last  come. 

H.  M.  J. 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Granville  Co.,  Aprils.— Rain 
has  retarded  farm  work.  We  have  only  just 
finished  sowing  oats,  being  a  month  late,  yet 
vegetation  is  in  advance  of  its  condition  at 
this  time  last.  year.  Rye  heading.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  iu  bloom,  and  grape  shoots  are 
several  inches  long.  m.  b.  p. 

V  lrclnln, 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  April  9.— In 
telling  “Something  about  Virginia,”  iu  the 
Rural  of  April  5,  some  statements  were  made 
with  which  l  cannot  altogether  agree.  The 
country  watered  by  the  Roanoke,  Staunton 
and  Appomattox  Rivers,  was  the  slave  region 
of  Virginia  before  flic  war.  Slave-holders 
who  owned  from  50  to  300  slaves  necessarily 
required  large  tracts  of  land  to  keep  them 
profitably  employed;  hence,  plantations  of 


from  500  to  2,000  or  more  acres  were  custom¬ 
ary  here.  The  raising  of  tobacco  was  the 
chief  employment  of  the  slaves.  When  the 
land  ceased  to  be  profitable  for  raising  that 
crop  it  was  “turned  out,”  and  new'  land  was 
cleared  and  subjected  to  the  same  process,  no 
effort  being  made  to  restore  it  to  fertility  or 
to  raise  any  other  crop;  hence  the  general 
idea  among  people  at  the  North  that  the  lands 
were  “worn  out.”  Since  the  war,  some  North¬ 
ern  people  have  bought  land  here,  and  i  is 
said  that  under  the  Northern  system  of  cul¬ 
ture  it.  produces  good  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and 
corn,  as  well  as  White  and  Red  Clover.  The 
war  wiped  out  slavery,  and  left  these  great 
plantations  without  any  slaves  to  work  them. 
The  owners  themselves  would  not  work.  Many 
had  invested  all  they  could  raise  in  Confede¬ 
rate  bonds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  these 
men,  finding  themselves  bankrupt,  became 
disheartened,  and  many  died  of  grief,  others 
of  old  age,  aud  those  vast  estates  were  divided 
up  among  the  heirs  who,  like  their  fathers, 
bad  no  means  to  cultivate  them,  and  hence 
put  them  in  the  market  for  sale.  Creditors 
also  had  mortgages  upon  a  vast  area  of  these 
lands,  and  they  forced  them  on  the  market. 
There  were  no  buyers,  hence  no  market  price, 
however  valuable  the  land  might  be,  and  now 
buyers  can  set  their  own  prices  and  get  the 
lands.  Cash  is  what  is  needed.  As  to  society 
here,  where  large  estates  exist,  settlements  are 
necessarily  sparse,  but  in  every  community 
where  15  or  more  white  children  can  be  got 
together,  a  school  is  established  under  the  free- 
school  system,  so  that  school  advantages  here 
will  soon  be  equal  to  those  in  the  Northern 
States.  As  a  general  rule,  I  find  the  people 
here  a  church-going  class;  much  more  so  than 
those  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  or  Minnesota  with 
whom  I  was  familiar  for  40  years.  The 
masses  of  the  people  are  anxious  that  North¬ 
erners  should  settle  among  them,  as  the  few 
who  are  here  are  proving  their  superiority  as 
farmers  over  Southerners.  Having  seen  the 
Virginia  lands  and  met  people  and  studied  the 
condition  of  society  here,  I  would  advise 
“Michigan  people”  to  come  to  Virginia  singly, 
“if  uumbers  to  form  a  community”  cannot  be 
induced  to  migrate;  for  not  only  can  they  get 
lands  cheap,  but  they  will  find  here  a  climate 
where  farm  labor  can  be  performed  12  months 
in  the  year  instead  of  seven  or  eight,  and  a 
country  where  the  Winter  does  not  consume 
all  the  Slimmer  can  produce.  We  had  an 
excessively  wet  Winter,  the  constant  rains 
continuing  till  March  21.  Down  to  that  date 
farmers  were  unable  to  do  any  plowing,  so 
that  they  are  very  far  tiehind  in  their  work. 
Winter  wheat  has  been  injured  somewhat  by 
the  very  severe  rains  on  heavy  land;  but 
winter  oats  are  looking  uncommonly  well. 

h.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

Hanawa,  Waupaca  Co.,  April  8. — Snow 
commenced  falling  here  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  inst.,  and  continued  to  fall  until  4  P.  M. 
to-day.  The  ground  is  now  covered  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  one  foot.  Previous  to  this  the 
weather  had  been  unusually  fine  for  weeks; 
frost  all  out,  roads  getting  good,  and  farmers 
all  ready  to  put  in  Spring  crops.  This  snow¬ 
storm  will  retail!  farm  operations  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  10  days,  at  least.  Weather  mild :  mercury 
2°  below  freezing.  W e  had  30*  below  zero 
three  times  during  the  Wiuter.  Winter  wheat 
is  pronounced  O.  K.  Wheat  is  worth  here 
from  80  cents  to  90  cents  per  bushel;  butter,  16 
to  20  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  16  cents  per 
dozen;  potatoes,  20  cents  per  bushel;  hay,  $7 
per  ton.  e.  e.  c. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS 


Iowa. 

Dow  City,  Crawford  Co. — My  two  Blush 
Potatoes  had  12  eyes,  which  were  planted  in  12 
hills  iu  rich,  black  loam;  but  they  did  not  do 
well  ou  account  of  the  bugs.  The  product 
weighed  10  pouuds.  I  had  125  bushels  of  White 
Elephants  last  Fall,  and  they  are  the  best  pota¬ 
toes  I  ever  saw.  Melons,  eight  in  number  and 
of  fine  quality.  Garden  Treasures  a  failure. 
Wheat  of  no  account  here.  w.  s.,  jr. 

Norway,  Benton  Co. — We  have  lots  of  oats, 
hay,  “soft  corn,”  potatoes,  aud  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention.  W e  are  uot  goiug 
to  rush  into  Kansas  yet  awhile.  We  had  some 
of  the  best  potatoes  that  ever  grew— White 
Elephant  und  Beauty  of  Hebron.  “We  do  not 
want  any  better,”  so  say  all  who  have  bought 
seed  of  me.  The  Blush  did  very  well.  Enough 
ol  Shoe-peg  Corn  ripened  to  allow  me  to  give 
it  another  trial.  I  like  the  Washington  Oats 
very  well.  So  far  the  spoonful  has  increased 
to  25  bushels.  The  Garden  Treasures  were 
beauties.  A.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

• 

Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.— I  have  several 
hundred  tomato  plants  from  the  Ru  ral  seed , 
and  shall  plant  them  all  out,  as  the  Rural  has 
taken  so  much  paius  to  improve  the  tomato. 

J.  v.  C. 


piistcHaneous  gktartis'ing. 


T— S.R.NYE  improved 


BAY  STATE  RAKE 


ITS  LEADING  UF.KITS  ARE 


That  it  will  not  Bcratch  your  around.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment.  but  will  rake  cleat}  ou  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  Hie  eudfl.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  Will  dump  easily.  Will  ride  easily.  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  make  lees  noise,  and  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sively  built  and  handsomest  Rake  in  the  market. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

ITHACA.  IV.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STATIONARY  &  PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 


Budahtr  for  Private  R«*id<»ncr»,  P«rk?  Coart  Home?,  Ceraetcrtea  or  Publi* 
Grourds  made  vitber  Pixio  ..r  Ornamental  ,ti»o.  manufacturer*  of  the 
IRON  TURBINE  WIST)  ENOINWA.  Bl'<  \T.\Y.  FORCE  PUMPS 

BICKEYE  I.AWN  MOW  ER3,  ETC  ’  k ' 

Send/ar  Illustrated  a.»»I  Price*  to 

IU  A  ST.  FOOS  &  CO..  Sprinjffleld.  Ohio. 


Heebnars’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


HerbneM’  Improved  Threshlne  Machine-  FW- 

lu  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  information 
Free.  Sole  owners  Level-tread  pa*“nt*.  All  others 
infringements.  Heebner  Sons,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


THE  F l NEST  TOOL  FOR  YOUNG  CORN  MADF. 

Uses  EIGHT  NARROW  J-TEEL  SPRING 
T  E  ET1I  iu  place  of  Shovel*,  allowing  earlier  use  and 
closer  cultivating.  Levers  In  easy  reach  to 
govern  depth,  or  raise  beams  over  obstructions. 

With  the 3  or  5  tooth  centre  Is  a  Perlect  Har¬ 
row  or  Spritm:  Tooth  Fallow  Cultivator. 


THE  NEW 


BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOOTH 

CULTIVATOR. 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Walking  Cultivator. 


The  Walking  t'ul'ivator  Is  sold  with  four  or 
five  Shovels,  and  has  :be  lest  jbuljle-acllug  Spiral 
Surinir  in  the  market. 

The  Ju uior  4‘ultiviitur  is  soi  l  with  four  or  five 
Shovels,  and  Levers  or  Treadles. 

The  Senior  t  uliiv  til  or  is  sold  with  four,  five, 
six  or  seven  Shovels,  anil  Levers  or  Treadles. 

AU  with  our  F muons  Rotary  shields  or  Drag 
Shields.  If  desired. 

P.  P.  MAST  «£  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 


BKASit  U  HOUSES: 


811  North  Main  St,.  Sr.  Louis.  Missouri. 

2tfi  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
SS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaUfornia. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  St.  Paul,  Miun. 


Also  manufacturers  of  BUCKEYE  DRILLS,  BUCK¬ 
EYE  SEEDERS,  BUCKEYE  11  Ft.  SOWERS.  BUCK¬ 
EYE  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS,  TO.NliUELESS 
CULTIVATORS,  CIDER  MILLS,  PLOW  SULKIES,  Etc. 


<Tll(  Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  bv  the  name 
andaddressoitbewrltertoinstire  attention,  before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  on ly  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

BUTTER  AND  FAT  IN  COWS’  MILK. 

E.  R.,  Nen >  Hope,  Va. — 1.  What  is  the  ave¬ 
rage  per  centage  of  butter,  or  fat,  in  a  cow's 
milk?  2.  What  is  the  greatest  per  centage  of 
fat  ever  found  therein  on  analysis?  3,  Is  it 
possible  that  200  pounds  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
milk  ever  made  18  pounds  of  butter,  thus  con¬ 
taining  nine  per  cent,  of  fat?  4.  If  this  is 
possible,  isn’t  it  high  time  that  our  chemists 
got  out  a  new  set  of  tables  containing  the  rela¬ 
tive  per  centages  of  water,  fat,  caserne,  sugar, 
etc.,  in  cows’  milk? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 

1.  Three  and-a-half  per  cent,  of  fat.  2. 
Six-and-a-half  per  cent,  of  fat.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  between  fat  aud  butter. 
3.  It  is  easih'  possible  that  200  pouuds  of  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Guernsey  milk  might  make  18  pouuds 
of  butter;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
milk  of  any  breed  in  a  normal  condition  ever 
contained  nine  per  cent,  of  fat.  It  is  not  uec 
essary  that  100  pounds  of  iuilk  should  coutaiu 
nine  pouuds  of  fat  to  enable  it  to  produce  uiue 
pounds  of  butter,  because  butter  is  not  all  fat. 
First  it  contains  from  half  to  one  per  cent  of 
caseine  aud  extractive  matter,  sugar  aud  acid. 
It  may  easily  contain  75  per  cent  of  these, 
6.25  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  15  per  ceut.  or  water. 
It  often  contains  from  10  to  20  per  ceut.  of  the 
last.  Supposing  a  sample  of  butter  to  contain 
the  above  possible  constituents,  it  would  con¬ 
tain  only  78  per  ceut.  of  fat,  and  this  would 
require  milk  to  contain  only  7.32  per  cent,  of 
fat  to  enable  100  founds  of  milk  to  make  nine 
pounds  of  butter  and  leave  three  per  cent,  (the 
amount,  usually  left)  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 
This  would  only  call  for  milk  .82  per  ceut. 
richer  in  fat  than  a  sample  analyzed,  which  I 
can  not  doubt  might  exist.  1  am  confident 
the  best  sample  analyzed  was  not  the  richest 
specimen  of  milk  I  have  ever  handled.  By 
persistent  full  feeding  I  once  brought  the  milk 
of  two  common  cows  to  such  a  state  rich¬ 
ness  that  200  pounds  of  their  milk  made  15 
pounds  eleven  ounces  of  butter,  using  12% 
pounds  of  milk  for  one  of  butter.  The  milk 
of  neither  was  analyzed,  as  1  was  not  at  the 
time  skilled  in  such  work;  but  one  of  them 
was  known  to  give  very  much  richer  milk  thau 
the  other,  making  it.  quite  probable  that,  the 
milk  of  the  better  cow  might,  if  it  had  been 
worked  alone,  have  made  up  the  difference 
betw  >-vu  15  pounds  11  ounces  and  18  pounds. 
These,  be  it  remembered,  were  only  common 
native  cows,  the  better  one  of  which,  before 
high  feeding  began,  was  never  considered 
equal  to  a  good  Jersey.  Should  a  choice  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Guernsey  be  developed  by  a  similar 
course  of  feeding,  I  would  not  cousider  it  im¬ 
possible  that. such  a  degree  of  richness  might  be 
reached,  that  nine  pounds  of  butter  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  might  even  be  exceeded.  4. 
The  tables  are  not  at  fault.  The  apparent 
error  comes  from  not  discriminating  between 
butter  and  fat. 

GROWING  WATER-CRESS. 

S.  E.  S.,  Coopersville,  Mich. — How  should 
water-cress  be  grown,  aud  what  soil  and  lo¬ 
cation  are  best  adapted  to  it? 

Anb.— There  are  several  varieties  of  water¬ 
cress,  but  the  Large  Brown-Leaved  is  the  best. 
It  forms  a  pleasant  salad  lu  Bpring,  and  there 
is  a  brisk  demand  in  this  market,  baskets  con¬ 
taining  about  three  quarts  selling  at  from  30 
cents  to  $1  20  each.  It  can  be  grown  in  almost 
any  place  where  it  would  be  covered  by  shal¬ 
low  water;  but  it  thrives  best  in  clear,  bright, 
running  water  from  three  to  six  or  eight 
inches  deep.  The  best  soil  is  sand,  though 
it  will  grow  on  almost  any  sort.  If  you  have 
a  tract  of  land  full  of  springs,  you  can  cut 
ditches  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  with  just 
fall  enough  to  give  a  gentle  current,  having 
the  bottom  level  from  side  to  side.  If  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  plants  can  be  obtained,  they  can  be 
pulled  into  small  pieces  and  these  be  planted 
by  laying  them  on  the  bottom,  about  one  foot 
apart  each  way,  aud  placing  the  end  of  the 
finger  on  them,  push  them  slightly  into  the 
soil;  or,  if  the  supply  of  plants  is  limited,  they 
may  be  planted  at  the  head  of  a  ditch  next 
the  spring,  and  they  will  blossom  and  bear 
seed  the  first  year  and  thus  the  whole  plat  be 
seeded ;  or  the  seeds  ran  be  procured  and  sowed 
where  wanted;  or,  what  is  better,  sowed  in 
a  seed-bed  aud  the  young  plants  transplanted 
where  wanted.  A  little  attention  is  needed  to 
keep  other  plants  out  until  the  cresses  are  fully 
established,  when  they  are  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  In  gathering  t  hey  should 
be  cut — never  pulled,  as  this  disturbs  the  roots 
and  injures  the  growth.  It  is  best  to  have  a 
plank  or  frame  to  place  across  the  beds  or 
ditches,  on  which  to  stand,  as  by  standing  in 
the  water,  one  roils  it  up  and  thus  soils  the 


growing  cress,  not  only  injuring  its  growth, 
but  the  quality  of  whac  is  produced.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  can  be  gathered  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  the  second  year.  It  would  be  hard  to 
estimate  the  value  of  what  could  be  grown  on 
an  acre,  even  at  30  cents  per  basket,  or  10 
cents  per  quart.  For  very  early  market  its 
growth  cau  be  hastened  by  having  glazed 
sashes  to  cover  a  part  of  the  beds  near  the 
springs  whence  the  water  issues,  keeping  out 
the  cold  winds  and  hastening  the  crop  several 
weeks. 


GROWING  EVERGREENS  FROM  SEED. 

E.  O.  G.,  Recolt,  III. — How  can  Norway 
Spruce  and  American  Arbor-vitse  be  raised 
from  seeds? 

Ans. — Raising  evergreen  seedlings  re¬ 
quires  considerable  experience  and  close  at¬ 
tention.  A  light,  sandy  soil  is  best,  and  it  does 
not  need  to  be  very  rich.  It  is  best  to  sow  the 
seed  at  once  after  it  has  become  ripe,  aud  if 
this  cannot  be  done  it  should  be  placed  in 
damp  (not.  wet)  sand  until  sown.  Sow  as 
early  in  Spring  as  possible,  in  drills  or  row's 
six  inches  apart,  in  beds  about  six  feet  wide, 
aud  cover  not  over  oue  -fourth  of  au  inch  deep. 
The  surface  should  be  kept  moist,  and  a  good 
way  to  do  this  is  to  cover  the  ground  lightly 
with  clean  straw,  w'hieh  should  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  at  which  time  a  partial  shade  should  be 
provided,  as  the  full  rays  of  the  blazing  sun 
are  sure  death  to  the  seedlings.  This  shade  is 
best  provided  by  making  a  frame- work  of 
light  pieces  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
grout,  d,  aud  on  these  nail  laths,  placing  them 
just,  the  width  of  a  lath  apart.  The  sun  heing 
constantly  iu  motion,  the  laths  will  shade 
every  part  of  the  bed  in  succession,  thus pre 
venting  any  burning  of  the  young  plants. 
They  should  be  kept  entirely  free  of  weeds, 
and  the  first  Winter  the  beds  should  be  shaded 
entirely  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  so  as 
to  prevent  constant  freezing  and  thawing,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan,  by  some  means,  to  keep  the 
snow  all  the  time  covering  the  lieds.  When 
two  years  old,  the  seedlings  should  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  sun’s  rays,  and  should  have 
the  shade  entirely  removed,  aud  it  is  well  now 
to  scatter  a  little  very  flue,  well  rotted  manure 
among  the  plants,  and  of  course  they  should  be 
kept  eniirely  clear  of  w'eeds.  When  three 
years  old,  they  should  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  rows. 

FEEDING  RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 


D.  B.  M.,  Lincoln ,  Neb.— 1.  Iu  the  Rural 
of  February  18,  Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  says  that 
w  here  a  fair  quality  of  milk  is  the  object,  the 
most  profitable  feed  for  milch  cows  is  a  com¬ 
pound  in  the  following  proportion : 

400  pounds  of  bran  at . fl.OO 

2d0  ‘‘  Corn  meal  ' . 3.00 

100  “  “  cotton-seed  meal  “ . 1.45 


$8.45 

which  gives  $1.21  as  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
the  mixture,  or  if  any  or  all  the  materials  can 
be  purchased  at  lower  figures,  the  cost  of  the 
compound  will  be  proportionately  less. 
Should  this  mixture  be  fed  as  a  slop,  or  on 
cut  hay,  and  how  much  should  be  given 
morning  aud  night? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  simply  wet¬ 
ting  ground  feed  to  give  to  cattle.  It  is 
quite  as  well  for  them  to  eat  it  dry,  and  it  is 
better  to  fc-ed  it  so  in  Winter,  unless  it  can  be 
fed  warm.  When  the  weather  is  suitable 
there  is  some  advantage  in  wetting  the  hay  or 
straw  to  be  fed,  and  mixing  the  ground  feed 
with  it.  Fed  in  this  way  the  meal  and  coarse 
fodder  go  into  the  first  stomach,  or  rumen, 
together,  aud  all  are  remasticated.  II  the 
meal  is  fed  alone,  it  is  liable  to  miss  the  first 
stomach  aud  go  directly  into  the  third  or 
fourth  stomach,  when  it  is  not  chewed  over 
again,  and  hence  it  is  not  digested  as 
soon  or  as  well.  One  pound  of  the  mixed 
feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  mixed 
with  straw,  would  be  a  suitable  ration  for 
milch  cows.  If  fed  to  store  cattle  or  dry 
cows,  25  per  cent,  less  meal  would  suffice. 

REMOVING  THE  AFTERBIRTH. 

H.  N,  P.,  Bird  Island,  Minn. — What  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  a  cow  that  retains  the 
afterbirth? 

Ans. — The  following  mixture  has  been 
found  useful  in  case  of  retention  of  the  after¬ 
birth:  In  one-and-a-half  quart  of  boiling  hot 
water  steep  one  ounce  of  dry  rue  or  two  ounces 
of  green ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ergot  of 
rye  and  six  drains  of  powdered  Bavin  (Red 
Cedar)  leaves.  When  it  is  cooled  to  a  milk- 
wurm  temperature  strain  and  give  to  the  cow 
through  a  horn  or  by  a  bottle,  iu  the  usual 
manner.  Follow  it  in  a  lew  minutes  by  a 
drink  of  iinseed’gruel.  Repeat  in  four  hours. 
If  this  does  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  a 
manual  operation  must  be  performed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  smear  the  hand  aud  arm  with  linseed 
oil;  have  the  nails  pared  closely;  insert  toe 
hand  back  upwards  and  the  fingers  gathered 
together  at  the  ends,  following  alung  the 
membranes  carefully  until  the  attachments  at 
the  cotyledons  of  the  uterus  are  reached, 


when  each  one  should  be  gently  pushed  apart 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  One  by  one 
these  attachments  are  loosened  until  the  mem¬ 
branes  are  detached.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
retention  of  these  membranes  produces  any 
inconvenience  to  the  cow,  aud  they  gradual!}' 
slough  away  during  some  days;  or  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  within  the  uterus.  Iu  case  this  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  well  to  give  the  cow  one  ounce  of 
hypo  sulphite  of  soda  daily  for  two  weeks  as 
an  antiseptic  to  prevent  injury  from  the  ab¬ 
sorption.  This  trouble  is  generally  caused  by 
some  weakness  of  the  animal. 

MALT  SPROUTS.  STOPPED  COW’S  TEAT. 

G.  J.  G.,  Underhill,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Rural  says  he  can  get  malt 
sprouts  for  $10  a  ton.  Where  can  this  be  done? 
2.  How  should  I  treata  cow’s  teat  which  gives 
no  milk,  aud  in  which  there  is  a  small  lump? 

Ans. — l.  The  common  price  of  malt  sprouts 
at  the  large  breweries  has  been  $10  to  $14  a 
ton  for  some  years  back.  The  writer  has  bought 
them  as  low  as  $8  per  ton.  Brewers  have  now 
learned  the  value  of  this  waste  product,  which 
is  now  iti  greater  demand  than  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been,  because  dairymen  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  it  and  are  eager  to  get 
it.  The  sprouts  are  now,  we  believe,  held  too 
high,  as  are  all  other  feediug  substances  of 
this  kind,  and  are  considerably  dearer  than 
corn,  which  should  be  held  as  the  standard. 
The  chemical  aualyses  of  these  feeding  sub¬ 
stances,  taken  from  the  German  feedingtables 
and  published  by  the  Experiment  Stations, 
have  been  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  as 
they  have  put  too  high  a  value  upon  them, 
and  so  have  raised  the  price  beyond  wbat  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  2.  A  tube 
should  have  been  pushed  through  the  obstruc¬ 
tion,  by  all  means,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  milk, 
aud  if  the  lump  could  not  have  been  got  rid  of 
in  any  other  way,  it  should  have  been  cut 
through  by  au  instrument  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  called  a  sound. 

STOCK  FEED,  ETC. 

J.  F.  A'.,  Ncwvillc,  Pa. — 1,  How  can  new- 
process  linseed-cake  be  distinguished  from  old- 
process?  2.  Is  it  cheaper  to  feed  to  my  cattle 
corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel  and  oat  chop  at  35 
cents  than  to  buy  wheat  bran  at  $20  to  $25  per 
ton,  to  mixed  with  theebop?  3.  Is  the  manure 
from  feeding  oats  as  valuable  as  that  from 
feeding  bran,  pound  for  pound? 

Ans. — 1.  New-process  linseed  meal  contains 
no  oil  or  fat.  and  when  a  little  is  wrapped  in 
paper  and  pressed  with  a  hot  flat-iron,  no 
grease  mark  is  made  on  the  paper.  Old-pro- 
cess  meal  has  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  oil  in  it,  and 
when  treated  as  above,  some  of  the  oil  will 
mark  the  paper.  2.  Corn  aud  oats  at  the 
prices  mentioned  contain  more  nutritive  value 
for  the  money  than  the  bran.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  advisible  to  use  some  bran  with 
corn  and  oats,  although  it  might  cost  more, 
because  it  helps  to  make  a  more  perfect  food, 
containing  more  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
lhau  either  corn  or  oats.  The  best  possible 
food  for  cattle  would  be  to  grind  500  pounds 
of  corn,  200  pounds  of  oats,  and  200  pouuds  of 
bran  together.  3.  Brnn  leaves  a  richer  man¬ 
ure  than  oats.  Kir  J.  B.  Lawes  estimates  toe 
manure  made  from  a  ton  of  bran  at  $14.50, 
and  that  from  a  ton  of  oats  at  only  $7.50:  this 
is  on  account  of  the  larger  quantity  of  nitro¬ 
gen  aud  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bran. 


Miscellaneous. 

II.  A.  W.,  Westminster,  17,— 1.  In  a  late 
Rural,  pumpkins  are  said  to  be  a  profitable 
crop.  What  kinds  are  best?  2.  1  live  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  north  of  42 degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude;  have  a  ravine  the  north  side  of  which 
inclines  30  to  40  degrees  to  the  south;  the  top 
soil  is  a  fine,  sandy  loam,  under  which  is  a 
hard  clay.  Would  this  be  a  good  soil  aud  lo¬ 
cation  for  grapes,  and  wbat  two  or  three  kinds 
would  be  desirable  for  family  aud  market? 

Ans. — 1.  The  common  field  or  Cheese,  is  a 
good  one,  and  makes  capital  pies— the  best  use 
a  pumpkin  was  ever  put  to,  and  be  sure  and 
make  the  filling  an  inch  thick  when  cooked; 
two  inches  would  suit  us  better.  2.  You 
could  not  have  a  better  soil  or  location.  We 
should  recommend,  as  the  main  sort,  Worden; 
try  one  or  two  Moore's  Early,  Brighton  and 
Lady.  Don’t  fail  to  raise  at  least  as  many  as 
the  family  can  eat.  You  will  find  them  the 
best  pills  you  ever  used,  easier  to  take  and 
much  more  effective  thau  “  sugar-coated” 
ones,  and  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
an  over  dose. 

C.  M.  O.,  Tralee,  Out.,  Canada.— 1.  Will 
seed  packets  come  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  through  the  mail  free  of  duty  ?  2.  Do 
seedsmeu  pay  the  postage?  How  much  will  a 
$1.50  collection  cost  me?  3.  Are  Burpee's  seeds 
reliable? 

Ans.— 1.  The  postage  to  Canada  on  seeds  is, 
all  under  eight  ounces,  ten  cents;  hut  nothing 
but  bona  fide  samples  are  allowed  to  be  sent 
through  the  mails.  All  seeds  sent  as  merchan¬ 
dise  must  be  forwarded  by  express,  subject  to 
a  duty  of  20  percent.  2.  On  a  collection  valued 


at  $1.50,  there  would  be  a  duty  of  30  cents, 
besides  expressage,  which  you  would  have  to 
pay.  3.  Yes;  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
otherwise. 

A.  J.  McG.,  Gordonsville ,  Mo. — What  are 
good  medical  journals  and  the  cost  ? 

Ans. — American  Medical  Journal,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  price  $2;  Medical  Times.  New  York  City, 
price  $3;  Medical  Tribune,  New  York  City, 
45  East  22d  Street,  price,  $1;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.t  price,  $3. 
The  above  are  monthlies.  The  following  are 
weeklies:  American  Medical  Weekly,  price, 
$3;  Medical  Record,  price,  $5;  Medical  Gaz¬ 
ette,  $1.50  and  Medical  Journal,  $5;  all  pub¬ 
lished  iu  this  city. 

G.  A.  P.,  Wilawana,  ru. — 1.  Should  a  clayey 
loam  ground  on  which  clover  sod  was  turned 
under  last  Fall,  be  plowed  again  now  for  po¬ 
tatoes?  2,  What  variety  of  strawberry  should 
be  planted  to  fertilize  the  Manchester? 

Ans. — 1.  It  should  be  plowed  once,  and 
would  be  better  if  plowed  twice— one  can’t  get 
land  too  mellow  for  potatoes.  2.  Nothing 
better  than  the  Wilson,  and  it  is  productive , 
too. 

R.  AT.,  Bellevue,  Ohio.— How  can  I  grow 
sweet  potatoes  so  that  they  will  produce  short, 
stout  tubers,  instead  of  long,  thin  ones? 

Ans.— Sweet  potatoes  like  a  light,  sandy 
loam,  and  should  not  be  planted  too  near  to¬ 
gether.  The  vines,  also,  should  be  raised  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  ground,  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  root.  See  editorial  note  in  last 
issue. 

C.  A.  G.,  Portland,  Oregon. — What  kind  of 
soil  is  best  for  geraniums?  Why  do  my  gera¬ 
nium  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  drop  off? 

Ans. — Any  good  garden  soil  will  do.  It 
is  hard  to  tell,  without  knowing  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  l>een 
grown.  Bad  drainage,  or  coal-gas,  might 
cause  the  trouble. 

&  A.  W.,  Freedom.  N.  II. — What  will  cause 
a  sow  to  come  iu  heat,  and  how  soon  after  far¬ 
rowing  should  she  receive  the  male? 

Ans. — There  is  no  better  way,  if  she  is  thin 
in  flesh,  than  to  feed  quite  liberally,  so  as  to 
cause  her  to  gain.  If  placed  with  male,  she 
will  probably  receive  him  in  from  eight  to  10 
days. 

G.  G.  D. ,  Lexington,  Va. — At  what  price 
can  a  sorghum  mill,  with  apparatus  for  mak¬ 
ing  sugar,  lie  bought? 

Ans. — Write  to  J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  Eighth 
and  Howard  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  their 
circulars.  Prices  vary  very  much,  depending 
upon  the  capacity  of  machines,  etc. 

P.  M.,  Hannible  Centre,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
— 1.  When  ought  clover  seed  be  sown?— 2. 
Will  Orchard  Grass  seed  germinate  on  light, 
sandy  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  At  once.  2.  Certainly  it  will ;  but 
the  land  may  be  so  poor  that  the  grass  will 
not  make  a  satisfactory  growth. 

J.  H.  II.,  Cortland,  N.  Y,— Where  cau  I 
get  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn,  aud  what 
is  the  price  ? 

Ans.— Of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay 
Street,  N.  Y.,  price,  $5  a  bushel ;  $1.50  a  peck; 
select  ears,  40  cents  each, 

IF.  M.  A.,  Fall  River ,  Mass. — 1.  What  is 
the  price  of  Blush  Potato  seed?  2.  When  does 
my  subscription  expire? 

Ans. — 1.  $5  a  barrel.  Consult  advertise¬ 
ments  iu  late  Rurat.h.  2.  April  26.  No.  1788. 

./.  W.  C.,  BHdgewater ,  Va  — Where  can  I 
get  a  treatise  upon  peanut  culture? 

Ans. — There  is  no  work  specially  on  this 
suoject.  The  topic  has  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  back  numbers  of  the  Rural. 

,/. ./.  G.,  Pullman,  IU. — What  is  the  best 
work  on  orange  culture? 

Ans.— Hand-book  of  Orange  Culture,  pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  R.  Pelton  &  Co.,  25  Broad  St.,  IS. 
Y.  City.  Price  $1. 

I.  F.  C.,  New  Florence,  Pa. — Where  cau  I 
get  White  Clover  seed,  and  what  w ill  it  cost? 

Ans.— Of  almost  any  seedsman  advertising 
in  the  Rural.  About  85  cents  a  pound. 

J.  E.  B.,  Humbolt,  Tenn.— Where  cau  I  buy 
Schumakcr  Peach  trees  true  to  uame? 

Ans  — J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Hess,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  wants  a  purcha¬ 
ser  for  some  fine,  large  hard  maple  timber. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday,  April  12. 

V.  A.— 8.  B.  P.— E.  K.  B.,  thauks-8.  A.  H.— W.  P.— 
B,  s.— Fb  T.  If.— J  K.  B.,  beaus  received— J .  S.  C.— S  P. 
T.  B..  M  W.  D. -G.  L.  T.  -  J.  E.  W.-M.  D. 

B. -C.  H.  ft,— A.  M.  F.— L.  R.  T.-A.  L.-P.  S.-Mrs.  M. 
W  S.,  many  tbnnks— J.  T.  I..—  J.W.G. — H.P.— W.W.D. 
—Pedagogue* — E.M.  S.-K.S.-S.K  H. — H.H. — W.H.  D. 
H.-E.  W.  K.-O.  H.  T.-A.  F.  V..  yes— J.  W.  K.-K.  II. 
-N.  B.  J.— L.  M  S.— J.  B.  B  -W.  tl.  W.,  tliuukA— G.  M. 

C. -M  V.  J.-D.  M.  W.-L.  E.  N.— J.C.-J.  M  — J.  M.  M. 
-J.D.-H.S.  C.-G.W.D.-N.J.  S.-G.  8.  K.-8.  A.H. 
— E.  E.  C.-W.  S.  W.  -H,  M  C.-J.  C.  C.-J.  F.  G.— 
H.  C.— C.  E.  P.-N.  D.  B.— C.  W.  K.-B,  W.  R.-W.  H. 
MeN.  We  shall  hardly  he  able  to  try  pole  beaus  this 
season.  Thauks-T.  K.  B.,  tkauks-L.  M.  De  F.-G.  T. 
P.-H.  C. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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a  All  my  Seed  is  warranted  to  be  fresh  and 

vOu  «d  true  to  name,  so  far  that  should  it  prove 
k  otherwise,  I  apro**  to  refill  orders  gratis. 

L  7/  A  large  part  of  the  great  collection  of 
Seed  I  offer  is  of  my  own  growiiig.  As  the 
>  original  i ntrodncer  of  Eclipse  Keet,  Kur- 

bank  Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn, 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  and  scores  of  other 
new  Vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patronage 
f  of  the  public.  In  the  Bardens  and  on  the  farms 
’  of  those  who  plant  my  seed  will  be  found  my 
best  advertisement.  Catalogues  FltlC  E  to  all. 
JAMES  J.  H.GREGORY.SEEO  GROWER  MARBLEHEAD.  MASS. 


Our  Special  "FARM  end  GARDEN” 

Offer!  Art  w neyuaiUd  opportunity  10  wturi 
cAd  "Farm  an»i  Warden"  for  tun*  year.  Abm>- 
lutcly  FliKE.  and  a  KUj/pty  of  (Ihotvciit 
(tAltllEN  HK10IAS  at  a  tnjtijiq  raid*  We 
*«uil  the  "fcfrm  and  Warden  \  ((a*  uioa  tb  J  r 


■  X  mbi  m  H|  H  H  OAKOh.N  HKKPS  at  a  trxjiijLq  ran 

U  1 1  "111  rnn  m  ■  I  H  *«»inl  "Farm  and  tjarden'  tllinm _ _ 

FOR ||  || F0RTRI*Lt®.a'^w»5®.':^ 

—  I  ay  I  WII  imWUw,m^,,Ul,.,Xrto|n,liH,.Toutotry,>u».S..-.1,1 

r  «n4  to  inlru.luui-  item  Into  thooKAnd*  of  now  Itnni;',  tlii*  *eic<on.  Wo  Hunt  every  Farmer  -»a.l  Gardener  to  Hive 
them  n  fair,  hone*t  trliil-  Piu-kiiyii  ••  F”  contain*  ouc  packet  rant).  t  utmji  Qaecn  Watermelon,  New  r 
lie  Tomato.  Kvoidslar  Cabbage,  l.»ag  Oruiitfe  Carrot,  Jlouioii  Market  Celery,  Uroon  fringed  I.et 
Mammoth  Ked  W.ilon,  Sugar  I’anwlp,  Long;  Scarlet  RadUh.  Ronton  Market  Cucumber,  1'nrpliMnp 
nip*  Huv  View  Melon  t  nl.-o  Sll  (»er!>  Punny  <%vmch  alone  neUn  for  bite.)  t’>  ual  prior  Of  Ihimii^onl,  in  A  1.80c  r*  f 
*,1,1  tbit  prtsC  of  lb"  Form  and  Garden.  50e..  making  82.30,  Ml'l  «*•  wbpp  no  give  for  ONLY  Ov 


r  «nd  to  inlroiluui:  Hum  Into  Ihnn.indu  of  now  home*  tuis  neituon.  Wf  want  every  r  armor  aod  Gardener  to 
them  a  i'uir,  honent  trlul.  Piu-lmyii  **F"  contain*  unc  packet  cad),  Cuban  Qiii'i  n  Watermelon,  New  Pc 


nip,  Huy  *  lew  Melon  i  »i*o  iMipero  can  .  . _ _  _ 

odd  the  prioo  nf  tbu  Farm  and  Garden,  KOe„  making  82.30,  anil  *re  wbsp  we  give  for  ONLY  QvU • 
die  111  p  A  oil  DDriUlllllUIC  torthetno  Vi-gn*l>:r*  grown  trmn  oar  Seed*.  Ooiapetluou  open 

SOvU  111  UHdn  1  nEIYllUlllO  to  nil  pureliiknom  of  itie»e  Irlni  pnckn^iu,  and  no  uthenub lull 

EnrrJciilnri  lind  -Itr-rtltittu  scut  only  wide  each  package,  Order  at  oneo and  lake  adraniago  of  ibv  grente.t  oiler  rver  made. 

lorr'*  lown  Seed  Manual*  nt  with  each  order.  Send  jour  addreue.  with  BOo-  lu  oasb  or  etnmpe,  and  receive  llit  Seeds 
by  return  mull,  and  the  paper  one  rear,  nil  fully  prepaid,  and  wc  will  enter  your  name  to  compete  lor  the 

Cash  Premiums.  C.  W.  DORR  Sl  CO.,  207  Fourth  St.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


nr  to  give 
w  r  flV  »r- 
1  I.ctf  nee, 
•top  Tur* 

50c. 


(rOtai^'lluou  open 
flo  uthYnu^rutl 


|S*ublifati0n.si. 


CRIMSON  BEAUTY. 


BS1 


No.  1.  Guaranteed  Genuine  and  Cheap. 

To  responsible  parties  who  doubt,  I  will  wait 
until  the  fruit  shall  prove  itself.  Mr.  Purdy 
may  blow,  but  I  have  the  plants  nevertheless. 

E.  J.  HOLMAN,  Leavenworth,  Khuh. 


GRAPE  VINESSSi 

D|  IMTi5  A:c. nr-I,i»rge Stock nntl  Low  Prtces. 
rLAn  I  o,  circulars  Fret*.  S.J .  A  L  LIS,  Erie,  Pa, 


LANG’S 

LIVE 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  TESTED.  Flower  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  Field.  20,000  Catalogues 
free.  Send  names  of  your  friends. 

■  FRED.  N.  LANC.  Bamboo.  Wis. 


To  enjoy  Strutvlxirriw  grow  tlioin  >  oiircflt'. 


Six  page  Strnwliorry 
Culturc.scnt  oil  request 


GEO.S.WALES 


SEED  POTATOES 

At  Ketlucetl  Prices, 

Dakota  Rod,  ft .  ”>  ets. ;  K.  Mayflowrr,  nk.  $1  "at;  O.  K. 
''lam.  Prolific.  Juru*fl‘s  PrU**  Taker.  Hall's  K.  Pcaoli 
Blow.  hu.  H:  bbl.  Rural  Blush,  bu.  $L7ll;  M)l.  $3.50; 
R ntdound.  Hocjicsfcr  favorite*.  Perfect.  Gem,  Cham, 
of  Am.,  Knapp's  Snowbank, bn.  $1.23;  bbl. *3:  Boston 

, , i...,  n  -r  .  ....  1. i  >  <  t, , .  t t ■ , i ■  .A 


w  hite  Stnr,  Belle,  bbt  $2:  W»  Elephant,  St.  PatFick. 
g.  of  the  Valley,  li  of  Itc^bron,  Burbank's,  bbl.  $1.75. 
All  barrels  hold  3  on.  net.  Draw  M,  O.  payable  nr  Gt. 
Barrlugtoit,  Mass.,  P.  O. 

Address  It  I„  BOA  ROMAN. 

ShcUield,  ilerkahire  Co.,  Muss. 

SALESMEN  WANTED.-To  solicit  orders  for 
our  fruit  and  ornameutal  stock.  A  splendid  line 
of  new  spectaltl Good  wages  and  steady  employ¬ 
ment  given  to  reliable,  energetic  men.  write  for 
terms  to  E.  fl.  RICHARDSON  S  CO.. 

Seneca  Lake  Nurseries.  Gknkva,  N.  V. 

r**outhcrn  Limit  t'orn.  Immense  for  Fodder  and 
Fn.iitaqr.  $1.26  per  bu..  In  tight  sacks.  Upland  Rice.  Al, 
8J.25.  T.  .11 .  Thorpe,  Lake  ban  ling,  Hyde  Co.,N.C. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KMOW  .&.■»«$!»» 

send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

IIE It  BEltT  POr*T, 
Poslliiirgb,  llullita  Co.,  Alnbaiua. 

THE  D  INGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER.RI.OOMLNG  r 


A  Collection  of  the  Songs  uf  50  representative  Am¬ 
erican  Colleges.  One  can  hardly  Imagine  Songs 
fresher  and  brighter  than  these.  2ou  in  number,  and 
all  newly  contributed  by  the  colleges  In  question,  In¬ 
cluding  Vassal-  and  Wellesley.  There  Is  an  average 
of  I  songs  from  each  college.  Price  $2.00. 

Also  published,  Carmlna  Collegeusia.  $3.00.  f  nl- 
verslty  Songs.  $3.60,  and  Students  Life  lu  Song,  $1,60 


Just  published. 

The  Student's  History  of  Music. 

By  Dr.  Frkperick  Loots  Ritter. 

A  book  of  great,  importance,  giving  a  concise  and 
Interesting  narrative  of  the  progress  of  music  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  3.101  years.  Price  $2.50. 

Almost  ready. 

A  new  Sunday  School  Song  Book  of  fine  quality,  by 
Emerson  and  Sherwin.  Wait  for  It. 

Cantatas  and  Operettas. 

More  auil  more  used,  every  year,  enliven  Senool 
Life,  and  furnish  most  valuable  practice. 

Forest  JubUr*  Band  (Pi  ets,),  new;  Flower  Festival  on 
fit#  Rhine  (15  cts.l;  Crown  of  rirfwe  1 80  eta."  Fairy 
Bridal  (SI  cts. |-  Kent  Flower  Oween  (VS  cts.l.  Hour  in 
Fairy  l.aml  (80  ets.)*.  Little  Ho  I'cep  (fin  cts  )•  Three 
Little  Kittens  ISO  ets. ):  Quarrel  Antony  J-Vouvrs  <S5  ets  ); 
Kjiriny  Holiday  IfiQ  ets  t;  School  Fhsttoal  i'3iJ  cts.  autl 
Cinderella  (50  ets.)— are  all  lively  and  pretty  cantatas. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  io.,,,,,. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . $13  Broadway,  New  York. 


|Hi.sc cUanm.st  ^dvnrti.sing. 

MENHADEN 

FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circulars. 


CHURCH  BROTHERS, 
Tiverton,  If.  I. 


l«t«.  Physicians  1884.  *^> 

Highly  llccviuimeuil  ^  % 

It  lor  Chapped  ^  V’  '  , 

Hands  i:  • 

rr<^> 

k  i 


BUSINE 


Of  ROSES.  60  L 


ig  a  l 

ARCE 


a  SPECIAL 
CE  HOUSES 


Li-* amenta  grow  Strong  Pot  Plants  emtabletor  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  dellveredwafeiy,  t’ostpa'd.loany  poet-offleo. 
6  splendid  varieties,  your  choloe,  all  labeled, for  SI; 
l2for$2;  19  for  S3!  26  for  84;  35rorS5;  75ior 
*10;  IOO  for  813.  Out  NEW.CUlDEtn«™i’!''» 

Tre* idse on  the  Rioe.  70  pp,  rleyantly  iltuetntwd  H1  K. T-3 TU 

„  9  THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO,  • 

8o»«  drawer*.  Wi*k  Crave,  Chawer  Oo. ,  Fa 

LOW’S  Peerless  Early  Ca!iliaie!l! 

Now  INTRODUCED  lor  ihe 

- FIRST  TIME.  The  BEST 

EARLY  CABBAGE  GROWN. 
As  the  ORIGINATOR  oi  the 
ESSEX  •  EARLY  HYBRID 
SQUASH,  ESSEX  HYBRID 
TOMATO,  and  PEERLESS 
EARL4  CABBAGE.  I  solicit 
the  patronage  ol  MARKET 
GARDENERS  and  LARGE 
PLANTERS  ORIGINATING  and  INTR00UCING  NEW 
VEGETABLES  especially.  My  CATALOGUE  for  1884 
containing  the  NOVELTIES  of  the  season,  with  a  large 
list  of  STANDARD  VARIETIES  C,]7TT,T,  T7T5  PP 
Market  Gardeners  send  fnrlt.  1  JC 

AAEON  LOW,  (d, ".I,)  ESSEX,  Mass. 


%s\ 


T’'« 

Toilet  and 
Nursery.  All 
Druggists  Kocp  It. 
Trial  Sample  for  *«.  Sump, 


Singer’ «n!ewln? 

A  Curdi*i*.  Kuliler, 


_  qq  aa  y 

a  CJ5Moi  .  Ruhb*i  ,  Tui  K-  I  8^ 
«*r,  Ktve  HemnuTS,  Hind  |(a  |  .  I 
«*r,  Tlm*ad  Cutler,  SeiilW  I  W 
l«s.  Oil  and  full  outlU  with  en,-h. 
lluanuiUril  lo  Ur  pcrfrcl  D  ir 
ranta'd  5  ye  urn  Ditn’l  juiy  doable 
for  maclimt-s  no  bctt,*r,  When  you 
can  try  t  h*-<e  bofoie  y  ou  pay  a  cent 


SI5 


ESSEX  HYBSrOj 


A  ■  gf  with  Utile  noise  Haiiiboinc  and 

>  11.  durable.  Circular*  w  lib  han- 

„  - dr.*il«  of  teal  Ini  on  lul*  fret, 

GEO,  PA\  NL  At  (  U^  4“  Third  Avt. ,  Chicago,  HI 


SILKS  for  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

In  SUe.  and  SUM  packages.  Elegant  varieties  Our  2tk*. 
package  of  best  Embroidery  Sllk.iissort'd  colon,  free 
with  every  $1  order.  Yale  silk  Works,  New  Haven,  CE 

YOUNG  LADIES! 

Do  you  want  a  Piece  of  Popular  Music? 

Seud  u.*  names  and  P.  O  address  of  leu  mothers  of 
families  In  your  town  or  county.  Musl«*  will  be 
mailed  to  you  prompt  y  on  receipt  of  fist.  Address 
Folk  II  i  phi  be ri it  Cure  Co  . 

168  Vremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE. 


A  lady’s  fancy  box  with  26  nrtlet 
and  fti  page  book  Illustrating  game 
tricks,  Ac.  Send  hie.  belp  pay  postag 
Nason  4  Co  ,12ii  Pulton  st.. New  Vor 


J-M"  musical 

OPTICAL 

I^AjRELECTRK'AL,  MEGHANiCAL.Jtc.rnrr 
I  pr  HAUMinn  cvrvi.onu.  rnLL 
I tl ABB  \C II  OltlAMM  CO.  PliiUdn.  Ptt 

/TARDS.  50  assorted  Chroinos  (new)  with  name  at 
Vv  5  latest  soiled,  We.  Capitol  Card  Co.,  Hartford,  C 


^crtiUscrsf.  [  pti.scenaiirou^  gukrrtising. 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


PbUiudelphia.  Pn 


Book  FREE, 


Correspondence  solicited. 


Address 


Piicos  SaicMd.  —  Suaaird  Miistaiaad, 


The  Mass.  Iwipertor’s') 
valuations  of  these  ,lf«.( 

>t  tt  res  for  the  past  seven  t 
years,  a  rerage,  iter  ton,  f 

I  I  The  lorrn  of  plant  food  bu 
|  .  iuilueuce  upon  tne  yield  and 
|j  CTops  as  the  amount.  Ttiese  \i.uiures 
|1  recognise  lliis,  and  are  mudeof  materials 
I  best  ndapted  to  each  crop  or  class  of 
|  crops,  combined  in  the  right  propor- 
i  lions ;  consequently*  are  very  successful 
!  on  potatoes,  vegetables,  corn,  grass,  &C. 

I  For  lurther  particulars,  send  for  pam- 
i‘  phlert,  mailed  free. 


*44.50 


OWKER  FERTILIZER  C 

BOSTON 8. NEWYO RK. f 


For  twenty-three  vears  Bradley’S  Superphos¬ 
phate  lues  been  the  standard  fertilizer  qf  New  TCng- 
iund,  as  it  is  now  of  the  United  States.  1 1  owes  ils 
superiority  to  having  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
combined  in  the  best  proportions,  to  t  he  high  grade 
materials  of  vhiih  it  is  composed  and  in  the  great 
care  taken  In  its  manufacture,  insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  ,*ondit  ion.  ft  is  ft  Pure  Bone 
Kupci-plioiphnto.  ’  Ireulars sent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston,  Mass,  and  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS~PHQSPHHTE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.— EstabUalied  In  I860.  This  Is  a  Cure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  is  no  better  In  market.  H  (g  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  in  marker,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent,  Weal  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

ANNUAL  SA  LBS,  OVER  50.00U  TONS. 

vXTI  fertilizer  produces 

__  crops  of  superior 

-  quality  aud  quan- 

'  .  ,_X  tity.  Itisuotastim- 

ulant,  but  a  plant- 

aH  standard  for  which 

-  -Vy  -  |  it  bas  been  noted  for 

^ :  twenty 

past  will  be  strictly 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents,  Boston.  Mass. 


PENGUIN  ISLAND  GUANO. 

A  pure  iiatnral  gimuo.  containing  over  IS  per  cent, 
of  bone  phosphate  of  lime  and  l  ‘27  perent.  of  anuao 
uia.  a  ferllllner  tor  all  farm  crops.  Price.  $35.11?  per 
ton,  delivered  01,  Ixitusl  railroad  oi  steamboat  in  N'*w 
York:  nlNoat  lowest  market  unceri,  Suluhaie  of  Am 
moula,  German  Sulphate  of  Potash,  and  all  fertllU 
ing  chemicals,  Send  for  circular  to 

cu  v«i.  jipp ;.\B,  Jr-.  85  Wpm  st.,  jspts  V«vk 


SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

Brea  ]M  Cocoa, 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from,  which  the  excess  of 
Oi  1  bas  been  p**moved.  It  has  three, 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  'or  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKES  4  CO-  Dorclisster.  Mass. 


WILBOE’S  COMPOUND  OP 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
x  OIL  AND  LIME.  J 


To  Coiisumpti ves.- Wilbor's  Cod-Liver  Oil 

and  Lime  has  now  been  before  the  public  twenfy 
years,  aud  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  This  eould  not  be  llie  case  unless  the  prepara¬ 
tion  was  of  high  intrinsic  value.  The  combination  of 
the  Phosphate  of  Lime  with  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil.  a3 
prepared  by  Dr  Wlllior.  has  produced  a  new  phase 
iu  the  treatment  of  Consumption  and  all  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs.  Tills  article  can  he  taken  by  the  most  de¬ 
licate  invalid  witboiir creating  ihe dlsirustlou  uausea 
wht*  h  Is  such  an  objection  to  the  Cod -Liver  Oil  when 
taken  without  Lime.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  regular 
faculty.  Sold  by  the  proprietor,  A.  B  Wilbor,  Chem¬ 
ist,  anti  by  all  Druggists. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

8  TON  WifiOai  SCAI.K,  840.  S  TON,  *50. 

4  Ton  $»0,  ItKHin  Box  Included. 
240  lb.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  85. 

The  "Little  Detective.”  Vi  nz.  to  2o  lb.  #3. 

*0(1  nniKUStm,  Itelwd  PUKE  LIST  KkEK. 

FO&aSS.  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FOREX  HAI>K  FOR  UOKT  WORK.  *10. 

■40  It*.  .Anvil  and  Kit  of  Tools.  SlO. 

K»r*n  r»  kiK  ti«r  ut  on.j  ilnlnc  odd  Jnhs. 

Blowers.  Anvil*.  Vices  e  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES.  WIIOUSALK  k  RETAIL. 


■u 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Eu  th«  Large*;  Track  Wheel*.  DOUBLE  SEARED . 

No  Kods.t'billed Bearings 

and  LEVEL  TREAD 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 

-a..  TV- _ $.*.  TVr. _ T7  1/ 


etc-  W~ Write  for  Deecripti 

W.  T,.  BOYER  &  BKO., 


COLUMBUS  HAY  TOOL  CO. 

AA  OOLXJdVIBXJS  OHIO. 

- MANrFACTURF.K.8  OF - 

P-gTHAY  jk - -yjg-  V 

I  forks 

II  CARRIERS  - - 

P-W  IIAVDSOtlE  ILL!  STR.4TF.D' 

V  t  IBClX.4  R  SENT  FREE. 

ooiTbXe  harpoon 

RB  l-*1  H  O  R  S  E 

Hay  fork 

No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  will  SAY  F.  it*  cost  many  time-. 

BFCT  r>  Tl,F*  ytouldl:  send 

DUO  I  for  Descriptive  0n«ulWth;e.  Free. 
Pennock  M»f  g.  Co.  Kennett  Square.  Chester  Cc.  Pa 


A  H  New  Style  Imported  Chromo  Cards:  beauties, 
(II I  trv  them:  name  on.  10c.  Elegant  premiums  for 
* '"'Agents.  ^ETNA  PRINTING  CO.,  Northxord,  Ct. 


WHEAT  CULTURE ! 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

V  C  A  V  p  c  two-fifths  Of -.he  Seed 

-A  iJr  T  and.  onedvUf  of  the 

Y  Fertilizer  Lighte  >■  the  draft.  Pre- 
1 1  vciits  cloggiu.-  Seed  will  come  up 
Xi  several  days  eooner.  ,*0  ivr  cent,  more 
need  will  come  tip.  Produce-  stroug  plants 
aud  large  yield.  Souq  tor  |*ftmpUlet  “flu/r  to  Raise 
U-lie«(.’*Se«d  DrUl  Regal  Ator  Cu. LcmoaL, vre  Co. Pa 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  $.  &  A  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Atfya,  WAAhington,  D.  0. 


mm 


forrm 


BEST5.CHEAPEST 

*3 


1800  SOLD  in  1883 

A  complete  Tool 

tor  every  G  urden- 
iuu  PTU-pi-we^  ;tnd 
sold  for  £.».  with 
new  Double  wheel 
for  SG.-iO.  Send 
tor  ucsoriptlon  be- 
fore  you  buy  any 
Cultivator.  Write 
J.<\  KougAim,  42  La¬ 
Salle  St..  Chicago, 
Jos.  iT.uk.Kochestbr, 
N.Y.,  Jf.J.  tl.  Sreoory 
Alarl'ifi>cad.*M^^ 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  v'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homea 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S  C  4RU1N. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  Nicw  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1884. 


Final  Notice. 

All  subscribers  teho  hare  not  received  the 
regular  free- seed  distribution  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  1884  will  please  notify 
us  by  postal  card. 

We  shall  publish  a  Querist  Supplement 
next  week. 


Fraudulent  advertisers — that  is,  those 
who  advertise  articles  which  are  not  as 
they  are  represented  to  be — had  better 
avoid  the  R.  N-Y. ;  for  just  so  sure  as  we 
learn  that  they  are  fraudulent,  we  shall 
expose  them — and  this  exposure  will  do 
the  advertisers  more  harm  than  the  adver¬ 
tising  will  do  them  good. 


Fob  small  places  try  apples  on  the  Para¬ 
dise  stock.  Alexander,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  Wagener,  Northern  Spy,  Mother, 
and  Gravenstein  are  good  varieties  for 
this  stock.  They  will  give  you  fruit  in 
from  two  to  three  years.  Our  specimens, 
now  about  ten  years  from  the  uursery, 
are  from  six  to  10  feet  high.  The  Alex¬ 
ander,  Northern  Spy,  and  Wagener  bore 
several  apples  the  second  year,  and  the 
Alexander  has  borne  a  full  crop  every 
year  since. 


In  order  to  get  bam  and  bacon  of  a  su¬ 
perior  quality,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
rear  special  breeds  of  swine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  seen  Berkshire  hams 
weighing  25  pounds  each,  or  more,  which 
were  lined  with  only  about  half  an  inch 
of  fat,  the  rest  being  tender,  sweet, 
juicy  meat.  The  side  pieces  were  finely 
intermixed  with  fat  and  lean — of  mere 
threads — and,  of  course,  were  also  tender 
and  extremely  palatable  as  salted  and 
smoked  for  bacon.  Such  meat  is  more 
economical  than  a  fatter  sort,  and  far  the 
most  healthy,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
The  consumption  of  fat  meat  of  any  kind 
then,  is  apt  to  produce  too  much  bile  in 
the  stomach,  which  is  often  the  cause  of 
fever,  scrofula,  and  perhaps  some  other 
diseases. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  Rural  oi  equal 
extent,  that  contains  so  large  an  amount 
of  reliable  information,  or  that  requires  so 
much  research,  or  that  costs  so  much  in 
time  and  money  as  the  Querist.  We  al¬ 
ways  endeavor  to  have  every  question 
answered  as  briefly,  yet  fully  as  possible, 
by  some  one  thoroughly  posted  and 
competent,  and  this  often  requires  the 
service  of  an  expert.  We  are  only  too 
willing  and  happy  to  do  all  this  work  and 
bear  this  expense  that  our  subscribers  may 
have  correct  information.  We  are  anxious 
to  make  the  Rural  of  the  greatest  practi¬ 
cal  service,  to  them  always.  But  we  only 
agree  to  do  this  for  our  subscribers;  yet 
when  others  send  questions  to  be  answer¬ 
ed  we  should  be  very  glad  to  aid  them 
and  furnish  the  knowledge  sought,  and 
will  do  so  when  we  can;  but  it  would  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  Rukal’s  large 
family  to  neglect  them  for  strangers, 
and  already  we  find  it  a  trifle  difficult  to 
make  room  for  the  increasing  demands  on 
this  Department,  while  doing  justice  to 
the  others,  hence  the  number  of  supple¬ 
ments  we  have  lately  been  compelled  to 
issue  at  no  inconsiderable  expense.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  increase  in  the  importance  of 
the  Department,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  should  change  its  name  from 
Querist  to  Farmers’  Club  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  change  will  be  made 
in  our  next  issue,  and  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  we  request  our  friends  to  criticise 
briefly  our  answers  and  to  add  any  inform¬ 
ation  which  their  individual  experience 
may  suggest.  We  should  like  to  have  this 
Department  considered  a  Question  Box, 
like  those  at  Farmers’  Clubs. 

- »  •  • - 

Among  the  measures  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  is  one  making  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  a  Bureau  of  Silk  Culture. 
While  desirous  of  keeping  our  friends 
thoroughly  informed  of  all  now  develop¬ 
ments  in  silk  culture  as  in  all  other  agri¬ 
cultural  industries,  we  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  express  our  opinion  that  the 
production _of  _raw  silk  in  this  country  - 


could  not  be  profitable  under  existing 
conditions  of  labor.  Mulberry  trees  will 
grow  well  and  silk  worms  will  thrive,  but 
the  cost  of  the  cocoou  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  raw  silk.  The  cocoon 
is  made  of  a  single  thread,  or  rather  two 
threads  waxed  together  by  the  silk- worm, 
from  600  to  1,000  feet  long,  and  about  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick.  Now  raw  silk 
consists  of  several  of  these  threads  reeled 
together,  and  as  the  thickness  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  thread  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
cocoon,  being  largest  in  the  middle,  the 
best  reeling  can  be  done  only  by  experi¬ 
enced  operators,  and  the  labor  of  such 
people  can  be  secured  in  Southern  Europe 
and  m  Asia  for  much  less  than  in  any  part 
of  this  country.  Nearly  all  the  cocoons 
produced  in  this  country  for  the  last 
quarter  ot  a  century  have  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  be  reeled.  Some  money  can 
doubtless  be  made  by  silk  raising,  by  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  especially  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  but  neither  the  present  extent 
nor  the  prospective  development  of  the 
business  warrants  either  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  Governmental  Bureau  to 
attend  to  it,  or  the  outlay  of  any  such 
sum  as  $150,000. 

- •  ♦  • - 

The  Christian  Union  has  been  collecting- 
reliable  statistics  of  tbe  enormous  sales  of 
intoxicating  drink  in  the  United  States 
annually.  From  these  we  learn  that  more 
money  is  annually  spent  for  strong  drink 
than  for  both  bread  and  meat ;  more  than 
three  limes  as  much  as  for  all  the  building 
materials  of  all  kinds;  more  than  one- 
and-a-hatf  time  as  much  as  for  all  cloth¬ 
ing,  including  hats,  hoots  and  shoes; 
more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  for  educa¬ 
tion,  including  the  building  and  repair  of 
school-houses  and  books  for  pupils;  more 
than  180  times  as  much  as  for  all  religious 
teaching,  and  the  amount  thus  squandered 
would  pay  the  entire  National  debt  inside 
of  two  years.  And  then  this  enormous 
sum  does  not  include  the  loss  caused 
incidentally  of  time  and  health,  or  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  paupers  and 
punishing  the  criminals,  over  nine-tenths 
of  whom,  these  statistics  show,  are  legiti¬ 
mately  chargeable  to  this  terrible  traffic. 
Nor  does  it  show  the  utter  want  and 
wretchedness,  the  untold  suffering,  mis¬ 
ery  and  anguish  of  the  companions  and 
little  ones  of  the  victims  of  this  curse. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  that  we,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  are  as  prosperous  as  we  are,  and  we 
tremble  for  tbe  future,  unless  we  put 
away  this  great  iniquity. 

Ob,  what  a  prosperous  and  happy  people 
we  would  be,  if  this  terrible  drain  upon 
our  vitality  was  only  stopped;  if  the 
money  now  worse  than  wasted  could  only 
be  used  to  house,  clothe,  warm,  feed  and 
educate  the  people!  Thousands  of  little 
ones,  now  gaunt  with  hunger  in  our 
streets,  going  down,  down  to  lives  of 
pauperism,  shame  and  crime,  would  be 
made  rosy  with  health  and  educated  to 
lives  of  usefulness  and  happiness;  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes,  now  the  abode  of  want 
and  misery,  umllumined  by  love,  would 
be  made  comfortable  and  happy,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  bright  flowers  and  filled 
with  brighter  faces  and  happy  hearts. 

Oh,  if  our  people  could  only  be  persuud 
ed  to  look  upon  this  thing  as  it  is,  it  does 
seem  as  though  they  would  he  swift  to 
put  it  eternally  away,  and  when  they  do, 
the  millennium  will  be  nearly  at  hand ! 


FRAUD  ROBBERY. 


Oleomargarine,  properly  made  from 
carefully  selected  materials,  is  a  clean  and 
not  unwholesome  product  of  legitimate 
manufacture,  and  if  put  up  and  sold  as 
oleomargarine  no  one  could  complain,  and 
many  people,  no  doubt,  would  prefer  a 
fine  sample  of  it  to  much  of  the  low-grade, 
poor  butter,  and  eventually  much  would 
find  a  market. 

But  when  made,  colored  and  put  up  in 
intentional  imitation  of  good  butter, 
when  stamped  and  sold  as  butter,  the 
whole  transaction  becomes  fraudulent 
and  dishonest,  and  those  engaged  therein 
are  on  a  par  with  the  venders  of  bogus 
jewelry  or  counterfeit  money.  They  are 
another  class  of  public  robbers,  robbing 
the  dairymen  of  the  legtimate  market  for 
their  goods,  creating  distrust  of  even 
honest  butter,  and  robbiug  the  consumers 
of  the  money  paid  for  tbe  fraudulent 
article. 

But  when  the  manufacturers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  as  a  large  share  of  them  do,  use 
rancid  fats,  and  those  from  animals  that 
have  died  from  disease  or  been-  killed  in 
transportation,  they  make  something  ab¬ 
solutely  unwholesome,  and  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  be  classed  as  respectably  as  rob¬ 
bers.  They  are  no  better  than  those  persons 
who,  during  the  war,  engaged  in  sending 
-  infected  clothing  into  Northern  cities. 


We  believe  in  the  most  stringent  legis¬ 
lation  against  such  pernicious  adultera¬ 
tions,  not  only  by  the  State  Legislatures, 
but  by  the  National  Government  as  well. 
Our  people  should  by  all  means  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  fraud  and  robbery  in  their 
food  supplies.  Wc  believe  in  public  in¬ 
spection,  and  that  all  foods  offered  that 
are  found  adulterated  should  he  con¬ 
fiscated  and  destroyed,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  subjected  to  heavy 
fines.  Farmers  and  consumers  should 
make  common  cause  and  agitate  this  ques¬ 
tion  until  they  receive  proper  attention. 

Until  such  time  as  suitable  laws  are 
enacted,  the  makers  of  good  butter  can 
do  much  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
customers  by  the  use  of  stamps  or  molds, 
having  their  initials  or  some  other  device 
“trademarked.”  For  a  near-by  market, 
use  a  press  and  imprint  the  mark  on  every 
pat  and  roll  of  butter  sent  out.  These 
can  be  wrapped  in  paraffine  paper  and 
packed  in  suitable  snipping  boxes  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  plain¬ 
ly  marked  on  the  sides. 

For  a  distant  market  the  dairymen  can 
use  the  same  package  now  employed,  im¬ 
printing  their  trade  mark  on  the  top  of  the. 
butter  in  every  package.  If  their  butter 
is  uniformly  first-class,  their  trade  mark 
will  soon  be  in  demand,  commanding  an 
extra  price  and  quick  sale.  These  ship¬ 
ping  boxes,  presses  and  stamps  cost  but 
little,  and  arc  now  kept  on  sale  or  made 
to  order  by  most  of  our  enterprising  man¬ 
ufacturers"  of  dairy  supplies.  But  while 
adopting  all  possible  measures  to  protect 
their  interest  against  imitation  and  fraud, 
they  should  not  cease  to  agitate  and  de¬ 
mand  protecting  laws. 

- - - 

INDIAN  WHEAT. 


At  present  Russia  is  the  most  formid¬ 
able  rival  of  this  country  in  the  wheat 
markets  of  the  world ;  but  although  the 
rapid  development  of  the  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  of  that  empire  and  the  improvements 
in  its  agricultural  methods  must  lead  to  a 
steady  increase  in  its  exportable  surplus, 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  very  few 
years  British  India  will  prove  our  strong¬ 
est  competitor.  In  a  fertile  land  of  near¬ 
ly  1,400,000  square  miles  containing  a 
teeming  population  of  250,000,000  mil¬ 
lions,  with  only  10,000  miles  of  railroad, 
the  development  of  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  is  almost  illimitable.  * 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that 
any  special  attention  was  paid  to  India  as 
a  wheat-producing  country,  and  only 
within  the  last  five  that  her  exports  made 
any  show  in  the  European  markets.  In 
1878-9  her  exports  of  wheat  were  worth 
only  $2,568,892,  while  in  1879-80  they 
rose  to  $5,005,074;  in  1880-1  to  $16,389,- 
708;  in  1881-2  to  $43,020,407.  Last  year 
the  increase  was  over  50  per  cent,  over 
the  exports  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  area  at  present  under  wheat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  just  made  by  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Department  of  tbe  British-Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  comprises  about  20,000,000 
acres,  yielding  between  5,500,000  and 
6,000,000  tons,  while  the  corresponding 
area  in  the  territory  under  native  rule  but 
British  protection,  is  about  6,000,000 
acres,  yielding  1,500,000  tons. 

The  production  per  acre  varies  from  aa 
average  of  thirteen  bushels  in  the  North¬ 
west  Provinces  and  Oude  to  seven  in 
Bcrar.  The  eost  of  production  varies  in 
the  different  Provinces  from  33  to  40  cents 
per  bushel.  United  States  Consul-Gene¬ 
ral  Mattson,  at  Calcutta,  states,  however, 
that  if  the  ryots,  or  farmers,  cannot  get 
from  60  to  70  cents  per  bushel  for  their 
product,  they  refuse  to  sell  it,  preferring 
to  store  it  in  the  earthen  jars  which  there 
serve  as  elevators,  and  wait  for  a  better 
bid. 

Throughout  nearly  the  entire  wheat- 
growing  area  the  mode  of  tillage  and  the 
implements  are  at  present  extremely  crude 
— such  as  have  been  in  vogue  from  time 
immemorial.  The  Government,  however, 
has  established  model  farms  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  overcome  the  apathy  and  dislike  of  in¬ 
novation  of  the  natives.  It  is  vigorously 
extending  the  means  of  transportation  by 
constructing  new  canals  and  repairing  old 
ones,  and  by  encouraging  the  building  of 
railroads  by  capitalists,  and  doing  so  itself 
in  sections  where  these  hesitate  to  make 
investments.  Already  15,000  miles  more 
of  road  are  either  being  made  or  have  been 
surveyed.  So  wretched  are  the  means  of 
transportation  in  many  districts  at.  present, 
that  a  bountiful  harvest  is  regarded  as  a 
disaster,  and  the  Government  has  often 
been  compelled  to  remit  the  land  tax  be¬ 
cause  good  crops  brought  ruinously  low 
prices. 

When  the  Government  abolished  the 
export  duty  on  wheat,  in  1873,  the  order 
,  of  the  three  most  important  articles  of 


Indian  export  had  for  years  been,  opium, 
raw  cotton,  grain  and  pulse,  whereas  now 
wheat,  comes  first  and  opium  third,  cot¬ 
ton  retaining  its  position  owing  to  in¬ 
creased  exportation.  With  improved 
tools  and  methods  of  tillage,  and  in¬ 
creased  means  of  transportation,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  India,  where  labor  ran  be 
bad  for  ten  cents  a  day,  will  soon  vastly 
increase  her  area  under  wheat  and  tbe 
average  production  per  acre;  while  with 
a  better  system  of  cleaning  the  product, 
it  will  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market. 
Already  “Calcutta  Club  No.  1”  com¬ 
mands  a  price  in  Mark  Lane  not  much  less 
than  the  best  Australian  or  California 
wheat,  and  choice  varieties  are  taking 
the  place  everywhere  of  poorer  sorts. 
The  population  of  India,  however,  is  in¬ 
creasing  so  rapidly,  according  to  Sir  Jas. 
Caird,  the  eminent  statistician,  that  in 
two  years  it  will  require  the  whole  amount 
of  the  wheat  now  exported,  so  that  there 
must  be  a  large  increase  in  production  be¬ 
fore  the  cheap  wheat  of  that  country  can 
supplant  the  dearer  and  better  product 
of  the  United  States,  for  Indian  wheat, 
besides  being  badly  mixed  with  dirt  at 
present,  is  inferior  to  ours  in  quality, 
though  very  good  for  mixing  with  the 
damper  wheats  of  Europe. 


BREVITIES. 


Graft  the  trees  that  bear  poor  fruit  with 
good  kinds. 

Don’t  Scold. — Nothing  so  impels  a  child 
(or  a  man  either)  to  wrong  and  disobedience  as 
harsh  words. 

Pay  cash  if  you  can.  Think  twice  before 
you  run  in  debt.  We  never  tire  of  giving  our 
readers  this  advice. 

Our  special  wheat  plots  never  look?d  better 
at  this  season  than  now.  The  nine  plants  of  a 
cross  between  wheat  and  rye  are  all  alive  and 
healthy. 

The  number  of  this  paper  is  1787— see  under 
the  bull’s  head  of  the  title.  Please  notice  the 
numbers  on  the  address  wrappers,  and  renew 
a  week  or  so  in  advance. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  being  ahead 
of  one’s  work.  One  sleeps  better  and  en¬ 
joys  a  better  appetite;  home  seems  pleasanter, 
and  life  is  the  better  worth  living.  Isn’t  it 
true? 

We  firmly  believe  in  applying  the  third-term 
policy  to  the  farm : — 

First  Term,  a  long  one  for  all  good  help: 

Second.  Term-mate  the  employment  of  inef¬ 
ficient  help  as  soon  as  possible; 

Trend,  ex- Term -inate  every  weed  on  the 
farm. 

Don’t  forget  how  good  those  strawberries 
were  that  neighbor  Smith  sent  over  for  tea 
last.  Summer,  or  that  you  then  resolved  to 
plant  a  generous  bed  this  Spring:  and  don’t 
scrimp  the  beds  either,  for  they  aro  both  food 
and  medicine— a  very  pleasant  medicine  to 
take,  too. 

Why  doesn’t  the  agricultural  editor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Sun  confess  that  he  was  wrong  iu  his 
several  assertions — 1st.  that  tbe  hickory  can¬ 
not  he  grafted;  2d,  that  seeds  of  Bermuda 
Grass  hare  not.  been  and  are  not  sold  in  New 
York  City:  3d,  that  the  Japan  Persimmon  is 
hardy  in  this  climate;  4th.  that  Gatalpa  spe- 
ciosa  is  not  a  distinct  species,  etc.  ?  Now.  why 
don’t  you  do  it.  Mr.  Editor?  Having  deceived 
your  readers,  why  don’t  you  undeceive  them, 
if  you  care  a  cent  for  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture? 

Are  the  Holsteins  to  have  the  next  boom? 
Their  place  as  the  first  milk  and  cheese  breed 
has  not  been  disputed.  Will  they  not  force 
the  Jerseys  from  their  place  as  the  first  butter 
breed?  It  looks  as  if  the  greater  flow  of  milk 
of  the  Holsteins  would  more  thau  compensate 
for  lack  of  richness.  The  Holsteins  do  not 
require  the  delicate  attention  necessary  for  the 
Jerseys,  will  eat  rough  food,  and  graze  on  a 
hot  Rummer  day  when  the  Jerseys  must  have 
shade.  Though  so  excellent  for  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  the  Holsteins  are  not  worthless  for  beef 
by  any  means.  They  come  nearer  the  “all¬ 
purpose  cow"  than  any  other. 

“A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast.” 
This  true  old  adage  was  written  many  ages 
ago:  it  was  true  then,  it  is  as  true  now.  But 
what  makes  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
fanner  is  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  true  when 
applied  to  animals  as  when  to  humanity:  so.  if 
we  would  have  our  fattening  animals  do  the 
very  best,  on  the  feed  given,  if  we  would  have 
the  cows  give  the  most  milk  and  make  the 
most  bitter  possiWf?  for  tbe  feed  consumed,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  everything  about  their 
quurters,  as  well  as  their  food  and  attendance, 
are  all  such  as  to  make  them  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  Contentment  pays,  in 
stock  or  owner. 

Germany  ha viug  declined  to  take  American 
hog  products,  an  enterprising  Chicago  firm 
lias  resolved  to  teach  her  how  Teutonic  hogs 
can  be  prepared  for  market  after  the  superior 
American  fashion.  The  manner  of  cutting-up 
and  preparing  a  hog  in  the  Fatherland  is  very 
different  from  that  practiced  in  the  great 
Porkopolis  of  the  West,  and  Messrs.  Moran  & 
Healv  have  started  from  that  point  to  open  a 
pork-packing  establishment  at  Bremeu,  where 
the  Chicago  system  of  packing  will  be  exem¬ 
plified.  An  American  company  is  seeking 
permission  to  build  grain  elevators  in  Russia; 
aud  now  another  American  firm  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  touch  Germany  how  to  pack  hogs. 
We  arc  ready  not  only  to  sapplv  “effete  Eu¬ 
rope”  with  bread  and  meat  from  our  own  rich 
fields,  but’also  to  teach  it  how  best  to'prepaiv 
what  it  has  raised  at.home. 


the  hill  with  the  tubers.  The  Colorado  beetle 
is  most  easily  destroyed  by  lightly  dusting 
with  Paris- green  or  London-purple  diluted 
with  200  parts  by  weight  of  land-plaster.  On 
large  plantations  this  pest  is  proportionally 
much  less  troublesome  than  on  small ;  to  meet 
him  promptly  is  more  than  half  the  battle. 

DIGGING,  STORING  AND  MARKETING. 

The  best  hand-tool  is  the  digging-fork.  A 
horse-digger  has  the  great  advantage  of  en¬ 
abling  one  to  finish  up  a  field  in  the  interval 
of  other  work,  or  between  showers,  or  to  meet 
a  sudden  demand  for  a  large  lot.  In  other 
words,  it  enables  one  to  hold  his  crop  in  hand, 
and  it  might  be  wise  to  use  it  even  at  cost  of  a 
small  part  of  the  crop ;  but  it  should  only  be  or¬ 
dered  on  trial .  Potatoes  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air  longer  than  is  necessary  to  dry 
off  the  surface  moisture.  They  should  then 
be  gathered  into  heaps  of  a  wagon-load  each, 
and  covered  with  straw,  and  a  few  inches  of 
earth.  After  they  have  done  “sweating,” 
they  should  at  once  be  put  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters — any  place  where  the  temperature  is 
uniformly  just  above  freezing,  and  where  they 
are.  not  exposed  to  light  or  drying  air.  A 
dusting  with  slaked  lime  is  said  to  check  the 
rot,  but  I  never  had  occasion  to  try  it. 

As  potatoes  are  heavy  to  handle,  and  shrink 
when  stored,  it  is  better  to  market  them  direct 
from  the  field,  unless  you  have  good  reason 
to  expect  a  large  advance  in  price— many 
good  judges  say  not  less  than  30  per  cent. 

The  potato  is  very  sensitive:  no  crop  re¬ 
sponds  more  liberally  to  kindly  and  prompt 
treatment.  I  am  acquainted  with  growers, 
whose  crops  every  year  are  fully  four  times  as 
large  per  acre  as  the  average  of  the  State, 
and  their  secret  is  thoroughness.  Agricul¬ 
tural  advice,  like  the  gospel,  profiteth  not  if 
it  be  not  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear 
it.  Have  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  crop, 
work  it  as  if  you  believed  in  it,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded. 

I  conclude  with  two  arithmetical  prob¬ 
lems:  1,  What  would  be  the  yield  of  an  acre 
planted  at  the  distance  of  32x12  inches,  if  the 
the  plants  yield,  on  an  average,  two  pounds? 
2.  How  much  money  can  you  profitably  lay 
out  in  labor,  manure,  etc,,  to  raise  your  pres¬ 
ent  crop  to  that? 


deep  if  the  previous  cultivation  justifies  it; 
but  never  bring  up  a  thick  layer  of  raw  sub¬ 
soil.  Plow  in  the  Fall  if  it  is  important  to 
save  time  in  Spring,  and  if  the  soil  is  a  tough 
sod,  or  tenacious  clay,  needing  time,  frost  and 
air  to  mellow  it.  and  provided  it  is  not  a  hill¬ 
side  liable  to  wash,  or  a  flat,  und  rained  clay 
which  the  Winter  storms  will  melt  to  a  paste. 
Harrow  about  four  times  as  much,  as  in  “ordi¬ 
nary  farming”  is  considered  thorough  work. 

It  pays  well  even  to  pulverize  stubble  ground 
before  plowing,  and  when  this  fine  soil  has 
been  thrown  by  the  plow  to  the  bottom,  to 
harrow  again  till  the  whole  depth  of  the  soil  is 
fine.  Load  the  harrow,  if  need  be,  and  hitch 
on  as  many  horses  as  are  required  to  make 
thorough  work. 

MARKING. 

Mark  for  drills  rather  than  hills,  unless  the 
soil  is  so  foul  that  cross-cultivation  is  neces¬ 
sary.  In  good  potato  soil  the  best  depth  is 
from  four  to  five  inches,  in  damp  and  heavy 
ground,  from  three  to  four.  The  Beauty  of 
Kebron  and  similar  compact  growers,  if  cut  to 
single  eyes,  do  as  well  when  planted  in  rows 
32  inches  apart  as  when  allowed  more  room. 
The  White  Elephant,  and  such  spreading  va¬ 
rieties,  and  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  if  cut  two 
eyes  to  a  piece,  will  require  three  feet; 
ranks  growers  require  more  room  than 
compact,  bushy  growers,  and  I  prefer  to  get 
this  room  by  spreading  the  rows  rather  than 
by  planting  the  seed  further  apart  in  the  rows. 
But  rows  only  32  inches  apart  must  be  very 
straight  for  easy  cultivation. 

CUTTING  THE  SEED. 

Each  eye  of  a  potato  produces  a  perfect 
plant;  therefore  to  secure  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  the  eyes  must  be  separated.  The  only 
question  now  open,  is  whether  to  cut  to  single 
eyes,  or  with  two  eyes  in  a  piece.  I  believe 
that  the  “maximum  weight”  will  be  produced 
by  planting  two  eyes,  but  the  “maximum 
yield”  of  good  potatoes  by  planting  one  eye  in 
a  place.  But  it  would  be  well  to  plant  alter¬ 
nate  rows  each  way,  till  you  ascertain  what  is 
beston  your  soil,  with  the  varieties  you  grow. 
In  cutting  potatoes  it  is  important  to  make  a 
deep  out,  iu wards  to  the  axis  of  the  tuber;  a 
scooping  cut,  leaving  the  eye  on  a  thin  disk  of 
the  flesh,  frequently  results  in  a  total  failure 
of  the  seed  to  grow,  aud  generally  in  a  weaker 
growth.  The  cnt  should  be  slanting  towards 
the  stem  end,  weak  eyes  being  rejected.  But 
when  one  has  paid  three  dollars  a  pound  for  a 
fancy  new  variety,  he  can  afford  to  carefully 
separate  all  the  little  eyes  at  the  seed  end, 
and,  also,  to  divide  the  strong  eyas  into  four 
or  more  parts,  and  nurse  them  as  they  need, 

I  once  tried  the  common  plan  of  rolling  the 
cut  pieces  in  laud  plaster  to  absorb  the  sur¬ 
plus  moisture,  and  prevent  rot;  but  I  failed 
to  get  a  uniform  stand,  which  never  happened 
when  freshly  cut  seed  was  planted.  Twice  I 
had  seed  unintentionally  exposed  to  the  air 
after  it  was  cut,  and  the  result  was  unfavora¬ 
ble.  I  have  also  “ripened”  the  uncut  pota¬ 
toes  by  exposing  them  to  light  till  a  stiff  coni¬ 
cal  green  sprout  a  half-inch  long  formed;  a 
little  time  seemed  to  be  gained  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  the  crop  was  no  better  at  the  end.  I 
have  now  adopted  the  rule  of  covering  the 
seed  as  soon  after  cutting  as  possible. 

PLANTING  AND  COVERING. 

Plant  as  close  together  as  is  consistent  with 
the  full  development  of  each  plant.  The  rich¬ 
er  the  soil  the  more  plants  it  will  sustain.  In 
the  best  soil  12  inches  apart  is  as  good  as  a 
greater  distance.  Cover  with  fine  earth  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  dropped,  especially  if  the 
sun  is  shining.  If  the  soil  is  dry.  and  there 
is  prospect  of  dry  weather,  it  is  well  to  roll, 
and  follow  with  a  smoothing  harrow. 

CULTIVATION 

should  be  constant  and  to  the  end.  Begin  with 
the  harrow  a  few  days  after  planting,  and 
repeat  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  till  the  tops 
are  so  large  that  the  harrow  begins  to  injure 
them.  Then  start  a  light  cultivator  with  nar¬ 
row  teeth,  which  will  not  hill  the  rows  much. 
Sink  it  as  deep  as  possible  iu  the  middles  the 
first  aud  second  time  when  the  roots  will  not 
be  broken  by  it,  but  after  wards  inn  only  abont 
two  inches  deep,  the  object  being  to  kill  weeds, 
and  keep  a  fine  surface.  Keep  the  field  as 
level  as  possible,  unless  ridges  are  needed  to 
assist  the  drainage  of  wet  land.  If  the  soil 
cracks  so  as  to  expose  the  tubers  to  the  sun,  it 
has  not  been  stirred  enough,  or  else  the  seed 
was  planted  too  shallow.  Of  coarse,  in  such 
a  cose  oue  should  hill  enough  to  protect  the 
tubers  from  the  sun.  Continue  cultivation, 


August;  therefore,  plant  as  early  as  possible. 
I  put  this  first,  for  the  ambitious  grower  must 
“get  a  good  ready.”  Our  old  rule:  “For  early 
potatoes,  plant  very  early;  for  late  ones,  about 
the  longest  day  of  the  year,”  is  now  “blight- 


THE  SOIL  FOR  POTATOES. 

The  “maximum  yield”  can  be  obtained  from 
a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  but  the  “maximum 
weight”  froma  similar,  somewhat  clayey  loam, 
The  subsoil  must  be  well  drained,  naturally 
or  artificially.  If  you  have  choice  of  soils, 
select  a  deep,  rich,  well-drained,  slightly-slop¬ 
ing,  sandy  loam.  If  you  have  only  a  heavy, 
cold  clay,  do  not  undertake  the  growing  of 
potatoes  on  a  lar^e  scale;  but  if  you  must 
plant  them  on  such  soil,  drain  it  by  plowing 
in  narrow  lands  with  open  dead-furrows.  The 
best  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised  on  a  wheat 
or  rye  stubble,  following  clover  or  grass  sod; 
but  this  succession  would  not  fit  the  common 
rotation ,  and  is  most  suitable  to  potato  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  next  best  preceding  crop  is  corn, 
following  clover  or  grass  sod.  The  third  choice 
would  be  sod. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  VARIETIES 
depends  partly  upon  the  demands  of  each  per¬ 
son’s  market,  partly  upon  the  adaptation  of 
the  different  varieties  to  his  soil.  Plant  on  a 
large  scale  only  those  varieties  which  com¬ 
mand  a  sure  sale  at  good  prices  iu  markets 
accessible  to  you.  Among  these  varieties, 
confine  yourself  to  those  which  you  know  will 
do  well  in  your  soil,  and  grow  smaller  test- 
plots  of  other  promising  sorts.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  there  is  probably  as  much  money  in 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron  as  in  any  other  oue  va¬ 
riety;  Clarke’s  No.  1  is  praised  by  most  grow¬ 
ers;  the  White  Elephant  will  certainly  out- 
yield  either  of  them;  but  its  shape  (and  in 
some  soils  its  quality)  is  not  so  sure ;  the  Snow¬ 
flake  sells  well,  but  is  not  a  large  cropper; 
Early  Ohio  varies  here,  in  Ohio,  from  the  best 
to  the  utterly  worthless.  Nothing  but  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  different  varieties  on  your  own 
soil,  can  safely  guide  you. — [Good.— Eds.] 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Like  tends  to  produce  like :  plant  therefore, 
such  potatoes  as  you  want  to  harvest.  It  is 
now  proved  that  if  this  rule  is  enforced  for  a 
period  of  years,  there  is  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  both  in  yield  and  quality. 
Two  selections  are  necessary;  some'hills  are 
much  better  than  those  around  them;  their 
tops  are  vigorous  and  bushy,  but  not  over¬ 
grown  or  spreading;  the  tubers  are  numerous 
and  smooth,  in  shape  true  to  the  form  of  va¬ 
riety,  and  uniformly  large.  This  is  the  sort 
you  want  next  year,  therefore  select  your  seed 
from  these  hills,  as  far  as  they  will  go.  For 
this  purpose  you  must  be  with  the  men  when 
they  dig  the  crop,  aud  require  them  to  keep 
tubers  from  the  hills  separate  until  you  have 
time  to  inspect  them.  From  the  yield  of  these 
best  plants,  and  from  others  if  necessary,  se¬ 
lect  only  those  tubers  which  are  large  (not 
extra  large,  as  that  would  involve  waste)  with 
the  true  shape  of  the  variety,  and  having  vig¬ 
orous  eyes.  They  should  be  got  at  once  into 
the  cellar  and  left  to  sweat  in  boxes,  and  theu 
be  stored  away,  covered  from  light  and  air; 
undisturbed  till  planting  time,  unless  they  are 
rotting.  It  pays  to  handle  seed  potatoes  care¬ 
fully,  and  it  will  pay  any  large  grower  to 
plant  a  seed-patch  with  extra-select  seed,  and 
so  obtain  a  pedigreed  strain  fitted  to  his  soil. 

MANURE. 

Potatoes  need  a  very  rich  soil,  but  are  in¬ 
jured  by  rank  stable  manure.  Select  a  soil 
made  rich  by  years  of  thorough  tillage  aud  fer¬ 
tilization.  Such  soil  will  not  require  more 
ttian  12  cubic  yards  of  good  compost,  or  from 
300  to  500  pounds  of  chemical  fertilizers,  to 
the  acre.  Thinner  soils  will  need  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  dressing.  Compost  is  best  applied  iu  Fall 
or  early  Winter.  If  spread  ou  unplowed 
ground  either  in  Fall  or  Spring,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  harrowed  into  the  surface  soil  be¬ 
fore  plowing,  so  that  when  turned  over  it  will 
not  lie  in  a  thin  layer  under  the  furrow,  but 
bo  mixed  with  it.  If  unrotted  stable  stuff 
must  be  used,  then  by  all  means  spread  it  in 
the  Fall  or  early  Winter,  and  harrow  in 
Spring  till  not  a  lump  is  left.  Commercial 
fertilizers  are  good  unless  the  soil  is  already 
very  rich,  when  they  often  seem  to  do  no  good 
at  all.  They  should  be  mixed  with  not  less 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  fine  manure  or  earth, 
several  weeks  before  they  are  to  be  used,  and 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  iu,  after  Spring  plowing.  If  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  fertilize  in  the  drill,  the  fertilizer 
should  be  spread  upon  the  soil  which  is  to  be 
used  (n  covering;  the  horse- hoe  can  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil 
and  cover  at  oue  operation.  This  saves  the 
labor  of  covering  the  seed  with  earth  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  contact  with  the  fertilizer.  Never 
put  such  fertilizers  below  the  seed. 

FLOWING  AND  HARROWING. 

Let  these  be  according  to  the  soil  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Plow  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
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bye.— ITS  VALUE  AS  A  GRAIN,  FOR  ITS  STRAW 
AS  A  GREEN  MANURE,  FOR  SOILING, 
ETC.,  ETC. 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  rye  is  a  very 
important  and  paying  crop.  Of  course,  land 
which  will  produce  20  bushels  of  wheat,  or  50 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  should  not  be  sown 
to  rye.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  some  of  the  New  England  and 
several  of  the  Southern  aud  Northwestern 
States,  there  are  many  acres  of  land  which 
will  not  produce  paying  crops  of  wheat  or 
corn,  and  upon  these  lands  rye  often  proves  a 
valuable  crop;  while  very  poor  land  will  grow 
rye,  still  no  crop  pays  better  for  manure.  If  a 
farmer  has  land  suitable  for  rye,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  near  a  paper  mill,  or  where  freight  is 
low,  it  will  pay  to  raise  this  crop,  as  the  straw 
often  brings  as  much  as  the  grain.  A  farm¬ 
er  who  needs  manure  on  his  land — and  what 
farmer  does  not? — may  raise  rye,  have  it 
ground,  aud  feed  the  bran  to  his  stock  with 
cut  rye  straw,  thus  furnishing  an  excellent 
feed  for  horses  and  cows.  The  writer  has 
wintered  horses  on  bran  aud  cut  rye  straw, 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  and  the 
cost  was  less  than  half  what  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  been  wintered  on  oats  or  corn, 
and  they  came  out  lively  and  in  good  flesh  in 
the  Spring. 

Asa  green  manure,  rye  is  very  valuable  to 
farmers  who  have  not  as  much  barn-yard 
manure  as  the  farm  needs.  The  cheapest  way 
to  enrich  land  is  to  sow  rye  and  turu  it  under 
while  green.  A  farmer  can  better  afford  to 
turn  under  rye  than  to  draw  barn-yard  man¬ 
ure  two  miles,  if  it  is  given  to  him.  The  time 
of  the  man  and  team  will  cost  more  than  the 
plowing  under  of  rye,  aud  the  carted  manure 
will  not  restore  the  land  half  as  effectually. 
Land  that  is  too  poor  for  clover  will  grow  rye, 
and  the  rye  plowed  down  cau  be  followed  with 
clover. 

As  a  soiling  crop,  rye  has  no  equal  for  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer;  aud  the 
sooner  our  farmers  come  to  understand  that 
on  high-priced  land  soiling  is  the  true  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  cheapest  for  feeding  cattle,  the 
better;  and  rye  is  the  best  Crop  for  early  feed. 
It  should  be  sown  in  this  latitude  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  aud  will  then  be  ready  for  use  in  May 
or  June.  It.  will  not  be  mauy  years  before  our 
dairymen  will  abandon  the  plan  of  letting 
cows  hunt  for  feed  over  the  farm.  Not  only 
can  we  get  much  more  from  an  acre  by  mow¬ 
ing  than  cattle  can  get  by  grazing,  but  when 
the  cattle  are  kept  in  stable  aud  yard  and 
furnished  with  plenty  of  litter,  the  manure 
made  will  pay  for  the  extra  labor. 

I  need  not  say  that  rye,  mixed  with  wheat 
or  corn,  or  both,  makes  excellent  bread;  and 
every  farmer  who  raises  rye  should  have  it 
ground  and  save  the  flour  for  his  owu  use, 
while  he  feeds  the  bran  to  his  stock. 

Rye,  then,  is  a  valuable  crop  for  farmers 
whose  land  will  grow  it,  but  will  not  produce 
a  paving  crop  of  corn  or  wheat;  it  is  valuable 
for  the  straw  to  sell  or  to  feed.  As  a  green 
rnauure,  for  worn-out  land,  it  has  no  equal. 
As  a  soiling  crop,  it  is  the  best  for  early  feed. 
As  food  for  the  family,  it  is  nearly  as  good  as 
wheat,  and  for  stock  it  equals  corn.  To  con¬ 
clude:  if  your  land  is  rich,  don't  raise  rye  un¬ 
less  as  a  soiling  crop;  if  the  land  is  poor  or 
worn  out,  turn  under  a  crop  of  rye. 

In  many  localities  and  on  many  farms  there 
is  always  a  certain  portion  not  quite  as  good 
as  the  rest,  where  it  will  pay  to  raise  a  crop 
of  rye.  Often,  if  laud  is  beginning  to  fail  a 
little  with  wheat  or  corn,  it  is  well  to  sow  rye. 
A  farmer  must  exercise  judgment  in  this  as 
in  all  other  matters,  but  he  should  not  lie 
afraid  of  rye,  nor  allow  his  prejudices  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  trying  it.  J.  J.  m. 
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THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOR  THE  DAIRY  AND  THE 


It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  in  the  Rural 
of  April  5  that  the  “  Prize  Essay”  judges  had 
awarded  Prize  No.  IV.  to  a  person  with  whom 
I  agree  as  to  the  breed  deserving  the  great 
honor  of  being  the  “best  for  the  dairy  and  the 
shambles.” 

Mr.  Muncey’s  practical  and  concise  manner 
of  bringing  the  breeds  down  to  a  common- 
sense  base  of  comparison — that  of  dollars  and 
cents— is  clear  and  forcible.  He  has  been 
modest  in  his  expressions  concerning  the 
superiority  of  the  Holland  breed,  called 
Friesian,  which  would  appear  much  greater 
could  the  result  of  an  actual  comparison, 
animal  for  animal,  be -known. 

The  article  is  so  well  written  that  I  should 
not  take  exception  to  it,  did  it  not  contain 
statements  the  accuracy  of  which  personal 
experience  compels  me  to  question.  Mr. 
Muncey  bases  some  of  his  estimates  on  the 
statement  that  “twenty-two  Friesian  cows 
reported  by  Prof.  Lehman,  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Academy  of  Eldina,  averaged  10,000 
pounds;  and  190  averaged  ','.374  pounds  in  365 
days,”  As  there  is  no  place  called  Eldina, 
Mr.  M.  probably  means  Eldena.  Then  Prof. 
Lehman  never  made  any  experiment  with 
cattle  at  Eldena,  and  could  not  with  190,  as 
stated,  for  there  is  not  accommodation  at  the 
academy  stables  for  even  half  that  number, 
and  all  the  cattle  here  are  stall-fed. 

Let  me  state  that  (having  attended  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Academy  of  Eldena, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Greifs- 
wald,  Pommerania,  in  Prussia,  situated  near 
the  Baltic,  about  150  miles  north  of  Berlin) 
the  cattle  which  Mr.  M.  calls  Friesian  are 
there  known  as  Hollanders,  and  with  pro¬ 
priety,  as  they  come  from  Holland.  Should 
they  be  called  Friesian,  the  name  would  as  ap¬ 
propriately  apply  to  the  small  cattle  of  East 
Friesland,  which  is  in  Germany,  as  to  the  large 
breed  found  in  West  Friesland,  a  province  in 
the  north  of  Holland. 

Mr.  Muncey  alludes  to  experiments  made 
in  Wurtumburg,  at  Weiden,  reported  by  Mr. 
Klippart.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  place 
in  the  report  ,  but  of  Weil,  which  is  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  Stuttgart,  where  extensive  com¬ 
parisons  of  different  breeds  were  made.  Here 
also  at  Weil  the  names  Hollander  and  Hol¬ 
lander  Race  are  used,  aud  the  name  Friesian  is 
not  once  used  as  syuouymous  with  Hollander 
or  Hollander  cow. 

J.Van  der  Breggen  Azu,  said  to  be  the  largest 
land  owner  and  cheese-maker  in  Scotland,  is  a 
I  Dutchman,  and  lives  in  Holland,  which  his  own 
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HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  MAXIMUM  YIELD  OF 
POTATOES. 


A.  C.  BARROWS 


I  take  the  words  “maximum  yield”  to  refer 
only  to  marketable  potatoes.  But  the  small, 
knotty,  scabby,  soggy,  pronged  tubers  are 
“potatoes”  as  well,  aud  I  shall  use  the  phrase 
“  maximum  weight,”  to  include  the  total  crop, 
good,  bail,  and  indifferent.  The  difference 
between  the  two  may  amount  to  a  quarter  of 
the  crop. 

WHEN  TO  PLANT. 

luOhio,  aud  wherever  the  “blight”  prevails, 
the  crop,  must  be  made  before  the  middle  of 


g?4 


report  shows,  as  translated  by  J.Badvvin,  of  the 
Hague,  Holland. 

[Mr.  J.  Van  Der  Breggen  Azn.  lives  at  Wad- 
dinxveen,  Holland.— Eds.] 

It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Muncey  has  made  such  errors, 
as  they  detract  from  the  value  of  bis  essay  and, 
those  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ou  finding  that  his  article  is  incorrect  in 
some  particulars,  may  hesitate  in  accepting 
what  is  true.  I  trust  Mr.  Muncey  will  eulight- 
en  me  if  I  am  in  error. 

The  Holland  breed  of  cattle  known  here  as 
Holstein  and  Dutch  Friesian,  is,  without 
doubt,  by  far  the  most  profitable  for  beef, 
cheese,  butter  and  milk  combined,  and  this  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  them  a 
fail'  trial.  Dudley  miller, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


£ov  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SI  ISC  RAY  CLARK. 


DEVONSHIRE  IN  OLD  ENGLAND. 

Looking  over  some  last  year’s  numbers  of 
the  Rural  I  came  upon  an  article  entitled 
“  Our  Dairy-maid  Elizabeth,"  which  I  had 
not  read  in  the  hurry  of  last  Spring’s  work. 

The  writer  is  a  native  of  Devonshire,  in 
Old  England,  and  the  incidents  told  center 
round  that  charming  country.  Quite  as  much 
heart  as  brain  is  shown  in  the  way  she  writes 
of  farm-life  there  with  its  strange  legends 
and  innocent  joys.  With  me  it  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord  and  awakened  memories 
of  by-gone  years.  A  native  of  Scotland,  I 
was  known  there  as  au  enthusiastic  fern- 
hunter  and  roamed  the  country  round  in 
search  of  fresh  treasures,  until  I  had  nearly 
every  native  variety  not  only  in  my  port¬ 
folio  but  also  iu  my  fernery.  But  m3'  am¬ 
bition  did  not  stop  there,  as  I  found  through 
hooks  there  were  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new-  in  the  sunn}'  south.  Devonshire  wras  the 
home  of  many  varieties,  and  I  lcoked  upon  it 
as  a  perfect  El  Dorado,  and  longed  to  explore 
its  hills  and  glens  iu  search  of  m37  favorites. 
Soon  a  sister,  w'ho  had  been  trained  as  a  teach¬ 
er,  obtained  a-  situation  in  Somersetshire,  and 
the  following  Summer  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  there  for  my  holida}rs,  and  if  possible  reach 
Devonshire  as  w'ell.  I  had  many  pleasant 
anticipations  of  that  visit,  and  looked  forward 
to  it  with  no  ordinar37  degree  of  interest.  At 
length  the  time  did  come, and  1  set  out, not  with¬ 
out  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  anticipation 
might  not  be  the  better  part  of  it.  A  very 
short  time  at  my  destination  convinced  me  I 
need  have  no  fears  on  that  point.  A  visit  to 
Wells  Cathedral,  and  Glastouhury7  Abbes7, 
awoke  in  me  a  new  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
called  forth  an  emotion  that  well  nigh  bore 
me  from  the  material  life  into  one  too  ethereal 
to  last  on  this  side  time  No  oue  with  the 
seeing  eye  can  visit  those  places  without  beiug 
uplifted  with  their  solemn  grandeur,  the  one 
nearly  perfect  in  all  the  glory  of  a  hoary  old 
age,  tli“  other  magnificent  in  its  ruins.  And 
what  associations  cluster  round  those  sacred 
piles  from  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conqueror 
down  to  the  present  time  1 
Some  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  English 
Church  Service  were  written  iu  the  garden 
attached  to  the  Bishop’s  palace.  Walk  down 
the  one  broad  street  of  the  town  of  Wells, 
look  at  the  fountain  in  the  center,  and  at  the 
stream  of  crystal  w'ater  that  flows  continu¬ 
ously  down  its  midst,  and  at  the  quaint 
houses  ou  either  side,  and  answer  whether 
oi'  not  you  have  seen  something  not  oul3r 
uncommon  hut  quite  idylic  iu  its  beauty? 
Or  go  to  Glastonbury  and  visit  the  Abbott’s 
Kitchen,  with  its  huge  fire-place,  the  Haw¬ 
thorn  tree  that  blossoms  every  Christmas,  or 
the  inn  where  the  Friars  entertained 
travelers,  and  say  if  you  cannot  suppose 
yourself  back  in  the  good  old  times 
uncontaminatcd  by  modern  machinery  or 
manners.  And  what  interest  to  the  natu¬ 
ralist  is  the  plant-life  around!  I  busied 
myself  gathering  specimens  of  my  favorites. 
How  the  little  Wall  Rue  (Ruta  muraiva)  (?) 
clings  to  the  old  walls!  One  almost  hesitates 
to  pull  them  from  it. 

After  a  few  days  spent  there  I  set  out  for 
Devonshire  alone  and  on  foot,  winding  my  way 
almost  south,  and  visiting  the  many  places 
along  its  sea-coast  as  far  as  Torquay.  There 
I  drank  in  the  warm  breath  of  the  sunny 
south,  and  lingered  along  its  shores,  mingling 
with  a  motley  crowd,  who  go  there  in  search 
of  health  or  amusement.  But  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  penetrate  the  whole  length  of  the 
shire,  and  so  turned  my  steps  inland,  "far 
from  the  madding  crowd." 

Nothiug  can  exceed  the  quiet  beauty  of  those 
Devonshire  lanes.  Along  the  hedge-rows  floral 
treasures  peep  out.  at  every  step;  ferns,  iu  all 
their  wealth  of  foliage,  rise  in  thick  profu¬ 
sion.  while  overhead,  high  above  the  hedges, 
hang  sprays  of  the  native  Blackcap,  literally 
weighted  down  with  clusters  of  fruit.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  ferns  ires  pot  large,  but  the  plants 
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themselves  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  included 
the  Male  Fern  (Aspidium  Filix-mas),  the  Lady 
Fern  (Asplenium  FUix-femina),  and  the  Hart’s 
Tongue  (Scolopendium  vulgare). 

On,  through  those  green  laues,  and  past 
quaint  little  hamlets,  I  threaded  m3'  way  with 
no  care  on  m3’  mind,  but  enjoying  to  the  full, 
a  country  to  me  quite  as  romantic  as  auy  por- 
tiayed  in  Oriental  tale. 

At  length  I  reach  Barnstable  and,  having 
restedmyself  there.  I  set  out  the  following  day 
for  Ilfracombe,  on  the  Bristol  Channel  coast. 
There  I  had  the  most  success,  gathering  ferns 
far  along  its  rock-bound  coast,  aud  in  its  cool, 
shady  glens,  they  were  exceedingly  plentiful, 
and  included  the  Sea  Spleen  wort  (Asplenium 
marinum),  the  Polypody  (Polvpod ium  vul¬ 
gare),  giant  specimens  of  the  Hart’s  Tongue 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare),  the  Black  Spleen- 
wort.  (Asplenium  Adiantum .nigrum)  and, 
loveliest  of  all,  the  true  Maiden  Hair  (Adiau- 
tum  Capillus  vineris).  I  could  have  spent 
weeks  exploring  its  recessed  but  I  was  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  pack  up  my  treasures 
and  embark  on  board  the  steamer  for  Bristol. 

Along  the  coast  lie  charmingly  situated  vil¬ 
lages  aud  private  residences,  very  pleasant  to 
look  at  as  one  sails  up  the  channel,  but  the 
feeling  that  I  was  now’  homeward  bound  took 
possession  of  me,  and  in  the  day  or  two  that 
was  left  of  an  all  too  brief  holiday,  I  had 
onl37,  as  it  were,  a  melanchol3r  pleasure.  After 
bidding  a  sweet  farewell  to  m37  sister  aud  the 
troops  of  friends  I  had  made  there,  I  began 
my  journey  north,  and  was  soon  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  life  of  a  busy  city.  Two  years  afterwards, 
I  again  paid  it  a  flying  visit  on  m3'  way  from 
Ireland  to  Southampton.  Our  steamer  got 
disabled  and  w'e  lay  in  Plymouth  two  days. 
Every  minute  was  spent  visiting  its  historical 
places  and  its  many  natural  beauties.  Few 
towns  have  such  a  lovely  situation,  and  no 
town  has  such  a  maguificeut  promenade  as 
'The  Hoe,"  from  where  Sir  Francis  Drake 
watched  the  Spanish  Armada  as  it  sailed  up 
the  channel.  Such  is  my  connection  with  De¬ 
vonshire,  and  such  is  my  love  for  it,  that  I 
cannot  place  it  second  even  to  the  land  of  my 
birth.  And  now,  when  out  on  the  unpoetic 
prairie,  I  sometimes  wander  in  imagination 
through  those  green  lanes  and  along  its  sunny 
shores,  aud  conjure  up  scenes  from  that  happy 
past;  a  past  that  will  ever  have  a  chief  place 
in  my  memory  till  I  cross  that  bourne  o'er 
which  no  traveler  returns. 

T.  MACALPINE. 
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BE  A  GOOD  WIFE. 


The  article  in  the  Rural,  entitled  “What 
Can  we  Girls  Do  I  have  just  read,  and  per¬ 
haps  the3'  will  take  a  word  from  a  wife  of  a 
quarter  of  a  centur3’.  Marriage  with  a  worthy 
man  is  woman's  privilege,  and  her  best  and 
highest  development,  mental  aud  physical, 
can  be  attained  in  this  state.  Men  aud  wo¬ 
men  were  made  for  each  other,  and  a  very 
old,  but  uevertheless  a  true  truism,  is,  that  a 
happy  marriage  is  the  very  garden  of  Eden. 
An  unhappy  marriage  is  the  reverse,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  caiamaties  that  can  befall  a 
pure,  affectionate,  and  noble  woman.  Faith 
in  God,  aud  a  strong  resolve  to  do  every  duty, 
can  alone  keep  such  an  one  from  absolute  de¬ 
spair.  Miss  “Braddon”  says,  “a  good  woman 
who  does  not  love  her  husband  makes  the  best 
wife.”  If  this  is  true,  it  Is  because  she  is  control¬ 
led  by  duty,  instead  of  the  changing  caprices  of 
affection.  “Trouble  in  the  flesh"  will  come  to 
every  married  couple.  Why  not  expect  it? 
The  most  wretched  married  people  I  have 
ever  known,  were  always  quite  willing,  and 
even  eager,  to  see  their  children  settled  for 
life  in  marriage,  knowing  that  they  would  find 
shelter  and  protection  thereby,  if  not  in  the 
affection  at  least  by  the  law,  w.iicb  co  7  pels 
the  husband  to  support  his  wife — a  support 
perhaps  meagre  enough  aud  grudgingly  be¬ 
stowed.  Look  around  ou  all  of  3'our  friends, 
married  or  single,  and  ask  yourselves  the 
question,  which  is  the  preferable  lot?  If  you 
are  strong  enough  to  fight  alone  the  battle  of 
life,  to  earn  your  own  bread  and  butter,  you 
are  just  iu  the  condition  to  gain  the  respect  at 
least  of  a  husband,  and  having  a  hearty, 
genuine  respect,  admiration  and  love  ure  not 
far  distant.  The  truth  is,  dear  girls,  too  many 
enter  this  holy  condition  hoping  to  find  iu  it 
only  ease,  adulatio  1  and  pleasure.  Such  per¬ 
sons  will  find  the  reverse  of  what  they  seek. 
Read  Tenn3'son’s  “Princess.”  Had  not  he  the 
true  conception  of  happiness  in  this  condition? 

A  mau  must  be  bad,  indeed,  that  can  treat 
with  disrespect  a  woman  who  respects  herself! 
As  a  rule,  a  good  woman  will  make  a  good 
home— we  know  exceptions  to  this,  however. 
But  if  you  have  made  up  3'our  minds  to  follow 
the  bent  of  your  own  wills,  aud  pave  a  way 
for  yourselves,  you  may  do  well;  but  to  those 
wrho  intend  to  enter  the  married  state,  should  a 
good  opportunity  come  to  them,  I  have  only 
to  say,  see  it  that  you  individually  under¬ 
stand  what  is  required  of  you  as  a  wife.  Be 
willing  to  make  concession  at  any  time  if  in 


the  wrong,  and,  above  all  things,  don’t  find 
fault  with  your  husband  before  others. 

m.  h.  s. 


BOYS,  AND  HOUSE- WORK. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Fisher’s  re¬ 
cent  article  on  “  Boys  and  House- w'ork,”  as  it 
is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  has  long  been  a  theoi'y  of  mine  that  men 
would  make  better  husbands  than  the  majority 
of  them  do,  if  they  had  been  taught  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  at  least,  of  house  work.  Some  might 
reply  as  a  bright  boy  did,  who  differed  with 
me  on  this  subject:  “  Do  you  want  your  daugh¬ 
ter  to  do  a  man’s  work?  To  go  iuto  the  stable 
and  harness  up  horses  and  all  such  work?" 

“  No,"  I  replied,  “  I  do  not  want  her  to  have 
it  to  do,  but  I  waut  her  to  know  how  to  do  it., 
in  case  of  au  emergency.” 

I  am  always  provoked  to  see  a  great,  lazy 
boy7,  read,  play7,  or  sit  around  idle,  while  his 
mother  and  sistei's  make  mend  and  darn  for 
him.  A  nd  his  mother  I  feel  all  out  of  patience 
with.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  girls  of  a 
family,  who  were  attending  school  along  with 
their  brothel's,  were  obliged  by  their  mother’s 
rule  to  make  their  own  and  their  brother’s 
beds  before  going  to  school,  and  to  do  their 
own  mending  and  darning,  and  that  of  their 
brother’s  beside.  This  would  have  been  all 
right  if  the  boys  had  been  at  something 
equally  useful,  but  no,  they  were  out-of-doors, 
playing  ball,  or  something  similar,  on  Satur- 
davs,  and  in  the  mornings  looking  over  their 
lessons,  or  “bothering  around”  until  school- 
time.  It  is  not  just,  but  Here  are  few  famil¬ 
ies  iu  which  there  are  boys  and  girls,  that  the 
girls  don’t  get  imposed  upon  in  some  such 
way. 

I  know  of  a  man  who,  when  he  was  grow¬ 
ing  up,  was  taught  by  his  mother  to  not  only 
dam,  but  to  make  bread,  which  requires 
strong  hands  to  make  good;  to  wash  dishes, 
never  forgetting  to  rinse  them  with  hot  water, 
aud  in  fact  to  keep  the  bouse  as  neat  as 
mother  did,  aud  as  eai'eful  about  keeping  out 
the  flies. 

Yes,  and  two  others,  who,  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness,  company,  or  the  wife’s  absence,  proved 
themselves  as  “  handy  as  a  girl"  about  the 
house,  and  a  great  deal  more  so  than  some 
hired  girls.  They  had  no  experience  in  such 
work  preyious  to  their  marriage,  but  they  were 
men  quick  to  catch  au  idea,  aud  like  to  be  use¬ 
ful  on  all  occasions. 

I  also  kDow  a  woman,  a  farmer’s  wife,  who 
has  never,  during  her  married  life,  been  away 
from  home  for  more  than  a  day7  at  a  time, 
because  her  husband  and  the  boys  “  would 
starve  to  death.”  She  has  no  daughters,  and 
her  sons  scorn  to  learn  “  girls  work.”  And 
when,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  poor 
woman  gets  Hat  on  her  back,  father  and  sons 
are  helpless,  aud  must  run  for  some  neighbor. 
She  often  say's:  “  Oh!  if  I  had  only  made  my 
boys  learn  house-woi'k  while  they7  were  small, 
how  much  it  would  have  saved  me.” 

\V.  V.  A. 


Domestic  (Dconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  WORK— No.  I. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


*■  The  blue-bird  In  the  meadow  brakes 
Is  singing  with  the  brook; 

Bear  up,  oh  Mother  Nature,  cry 
Bird,  breeze  and  streamlet  free, 

Our  winter  voices  prophecy 
Of  summer  days  to  thee!’’ 

So  sings  the  poet  Whittier,  and  by  many 
outward  and  visible  signs,  we  know  that 
Spring  is  here,  and  that  soon  there  will  be  a 
change  in  the  routine  of  our  “kitchen -garden 
work,”  I  use  this  phrase  advisedly,  though  I 
confess  it  is  not  loug  since  I  was  ignorant  of 
its  full  meaning.  Taking  up  a  daily  city  paper 
some  time  last  year,  I  found  myself  appointed 
as  superintendent  of  a  department  of  the 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  that  seemed 
to  take  in  a  wide  range,  aud  among  other 
thiugs  was  the  “kitchen garden.”  In  England 
this  would  mean  the  place  where  vegetables 
and  herbs  used  for  culinary  purposes  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  grow.  But  when  the  plau  of  work 
came,  1  found  it  to  read,  “The  work  consists 
of  teaching  housework  to  young  girls,  liy 
means  of  object  lessons.  Byr  this  means,  it  is 
thought  the  home  life  of  many7  poor  families 
may  he  greatly  improved,  aud  muuy  poor 
girls  fitted  to  find  employment  as  skilled  ser¬ 
vants.  Hero  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  theories  of  many  people,  that  it  is 
only  train iny  that  is  lacking  to  give  us  effi¬ 
cient  servants.  For  my  own  part,  I  own  to  a 
want  of  faith.  There  is  independence  in  tbo 
very  air,  and  girls  prefer  factory7  life,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  where  their  evening-  and  Sundays 
are  free,  to  any  servitude  however  moderate. 

It-  has  become  the  fashion,  in  cities,  to  reduce 


t.he  work  by  having  the  cooking  done  by  cater¬ 
ers,  and  I  have  friends  who  receive  meals  thus 
prepared  at  their  door,  and  keep  up  a  fair 
establishment  by  the  aid  of  one  servant.  If 
the  girl  leaves  them,  they  are  almost  indepen¬ 
dent.  Th"  laundry  work  is  sent  out,  and  there 
is  very  little  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen,  as  the 
dishes  are  taken  away  by  the  same  hands  that 
bring  the  food.  The  system  has  even  the 
credit  of  economy,  when  oue  counts  up  the 
cost  of  coal,  breakages,  the  trials  of  market¬ 
ing,  and  the  inevitable  waste.  The  rest  of 
such  housekeeping  is  a  pleasure — when  the 
meals  are  provided  aud  there  are  no  dishes  to 
wash.  One  lady  iu  a  large  city  gives  lunch¬ 
eon  parties,  though  she  uses  no  cooking  appa¬ 
ratus  except  a  small  stove,  so  tiny  as  to  be  a 
mere  toy7.  She  cooks  the  viands  that  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  Barred  hot.,  and  washes  the  dishes 
after  her  guests  have  left.  Such  a  hostess 
will  be  able  to  talk  of  something  besides  the 
imperfections  of  her  cook,  and  it  will  be  a 
“feast,  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul”  for  such  as 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited. 

But  iu  large  families  aud  in  the  country  we 
must  do  our  own  “kitchen-garden  work,”  and 
happy  is  that  family  where  it  is  done  cheer¬ 
fully,  helpfully.  We  mothers  must  train  our 
daughters  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
yet,  by  every7  possible  means,  to  make  the  toil 
as  pleasant  aud  attractive  as  possible.  And 
as  the  days  lengthen,  aud  the  multitude  of 
w'ork  presses,  let  us  think  and  plan  as  to  best 
methods,  iu  which,  1  am  sure,  the  Rural  will 
help  us,  as  it  does  the  branches  of  horticulture 
and  of  agriculture  that  fill  its  weekly  pages, 
to  the  encouragement  and  help  of  farmers. 
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A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES.— NO.  7. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

April  1st. — “There  ought  to  be  two  more 
letters  to  your  name,”  said  Joe  Sims  to  me 
this  evening.  I  was  afraid  to  answer  him,  for 
hoys  are  full  of  such  tricks  on  the  first  of 
April,  so  he  added,  after  a  minute,  “The  21st 
and  14th  letters  of  the  alphabet."  I  felt  my 
face  flush,  and  began  to  think,  am  I  unchari¬ 
table  to  these  boys?  Is  my  impatience  with 
their  ignorance,  and  want  of  attention  to  the 
little  nice  details  of  life,  unjust?  So  I  only 
said,  “I  wanted  you  to  see  yourselves  as 
others  see  you,  and  know  how  you  waste  your 
golden  opportunities.’’  All  day  the  words  of 
the  Bible  have  haunted  me — “Charity  suffer- 
eth  loug  aud  is  kind ;  Charity  envieth  not,” 
aud  I  do  envy.  When  I  read  iu  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained,  if  one 
only  had  the  rnouey,  I  envy7  those  who  have  it. 
When  my7  city  friends  come  to  see  me,  and  tell 
me  of  the  pleasures  of  their  winter  season, 
and  I  remember  mine,  I  envy  them.  Apd,  I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  alw-ay-s  “kind."  Yester¬ 
day  I  intended  to  set  a  hen,  and  Burt  under¬ 
took  to  bring  iu  some  really  fresh  eggs  for  me 
to  mark,  before  putting  them  in  the  nest. 
Just  as  he  crossed  the  yard,  one  of  the  calves 
had  got  loose  and  ran  out,  knocking  him 
down,  and  breaking  every  egg  in  bis  hat.  I 
felt  angry,  for  I  had  traded  all  the  rest  off  at 
the  store,  and  it  was  so  much  money  wasted. 
So  I  stood  and  scolded,  and  if  I  didn’t  say  any 
naughty  words,  some  of  them  came  to  my7 
mind,  for  one  can’t  help  thinking  these  things, 
though  one  dare  not  say  them  out,  as  the  men 
folks  do.  I  remember  a  girl  said  to  me  once, 
“Don’t  you  wish  you  were  a  man,  for  then  you 
could  swear  without  anybody  being  shocked?” 
I  think  people  are  shocked,  only  they  excuse  it 
in  a  man  as  some  mode  of  giving  veut  to  his 
feelings,  and  something  to  be  expected  if  he  is 
a  little  rough. 

I  made  a  new  kind  of  pie,  the  other  day,  the 
recipe  for  which  I  saw  iu  a  newspaper.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  scarce,  and  so  are  lemons,  and  it  was 
to  put  iu  the  pie  a  little  essence  of  lemon  and 
so  ne  of  Hereford’s  Acid  Phosphate  to  take  the 
place  of  the  lemons.  I  tried  it,  and  father 
called  it  ‘lemon  pie,”  which  was  a  very  good 
test,  I  thought.  We  had  the  Phosphate  iu  the 
house,  for  a  frieud  of  father’s  gave  him  two 
bottles  last  Summer.  He  used  one  bottle,  aud 
thought  it  good  to  quench  thirst.. 


TIMELY  PREPARATIONS  FOR  MOVING 
OR  HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Ere  long  we  shall  be  plunged  iuto  the  miseries 
of  house-cleanitig,  and  it  is  well  to  prepare  for 
this  on  rainy,  cold  days,  while  it  yet  seems  a 
privilege  to  remain  near  the  kitchen  range. 
To  a  home  loving  woman,  the  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  bright,  tidy  kitchen,  is  enough  to 
dispel  the  depression  of  any  stormy  weather. 
I  offer  a  few  good  recipes,  and  think  that  a 
person  who  has  once  taken  the  pains  to  weigh 
ingredients,  must,  be  satisfied  that  it.  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  ordinary  inaccurate  measuring, 
by  cups  etc.  etc.  Cakes  prepared  as  follows 
will  keep  for  .veeks,  if  placed  in  tin  pails  ora 
cake  box  (no  napkin  about  them)  for  cloth 
gives  a  stale  taste  to  any  baked  foot!.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  good  supply  ill  store  for  the 


Spring  campaign,  moving  time  or  house¬ 
cleaning  only. 

RUSKS. 

Six  pounds  flour,  oue-aud-one-fourth  pound 
of  sugar,  14  eggs,  oue-haif  pint  of  yeast,  or 
one  cake  compressed  yeast,  one  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  aud  a  little  salt,  sufficient  warm  milk  to 
make  it  of  the  consistency  of  brpad.  Knead 
twice,  cut  with  biscuit  cutter,  raise  again  15 
minutes  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

The  weight  of  six  eggs  in  sugar  (granulated 
or  pulverized,  not  coffee  sugar,)  and  the 
weight  of  four  eggs  in  flour.  Beat  the  six  eggs 
separately,  add  the  flour  gradually,  beating 
only  enough  to  mix,  flavor  and  bake  in  deep 
pans.  No  baking  powder  is  used. 

CRINGLES. 

Beat  well  the  yelks  and  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  mix  with  four  ounces  of  butter.  Just 
warm,  and  with  this  knead  one  poundof  flour, 
and  four  ounces  of  sugar  to  a  paste.  Roll  out, 
cut  into  thick  biscuit,  and  bake. 

CREESE  C  'KE. 

Seven  ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
seven  ounces  of  flour,  four  eggs,  or  seven  oun¬ 
ces  which  is  four  of  average  size.  Beat  butter 
and  sugar  together,  eggs  separately,  add  them 
aud  then  the  flour.  Bake  in  deep  pan  40  min¬ 
utes. 

CRACKER  PUDDING. 

This  may  be  kept  frozen  until  used.  Six 
crackers  rolled  very  tine,  t  wo  eggs,  a  piece  of 
butter  'he  size  of  an  egg,  nutmeg,  two  cups  of 
raisins,  two  cups  sugar,  two  quarts  of  milk. 
Bake  slowly.  When  done,  cover  with  jelly, 
and  frost.  The  above  cakes  aud  puddings 
will  not  seem  stale  if  kept  some  time.  c.  I.  s. 


The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  aud  Coughs  frequently  develop 
Into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate-  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  affections 
of  this  class.  That  emiuont  physician, 
Prof.  F.  Sweotzer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says : — 

‘‘Medical  edeuce  baa  produced  no  o' her  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  eo  good  as  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  It  ia  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  aud  lungs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.L.J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  pays: — 

“I  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  aud  practice  Of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  vaiueas  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  die 
throat  and  lungn.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections." 


AGENTS  N 
WANTED 


It  is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


subieots  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 

J  - *  *  ta't,  •STKEL.  cot  LTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar- 

...  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  lev- 
the  Mil  are  performed  at  the  same  t  ime.  The  en* 
"  :  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  in 

.1;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  Is  the  onlj 


Idft  nr  T  rninrSsTt  double  ganga  of  C AST  STK EL  CO  b  LTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar 
rangernent  of  which  Innnnnse  cut  tin*  poi*er. 
cling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pnlverlasmit  i. 
tire  absence  ol  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulllnt 
verted  sod  and  bard  clay,  when-  other  Harrows  utterly  fat 
Harrow  that  cats  over  the  entire  snrtace  of  the  ground 

ItV  male *  a  variety  or  SivtM  working-  from  4  lo  15  F**t 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  point  off  a  base  imitation 
or  some  inferior  mol  on  yon  under  the  assurance  tlint  it  is  something  better,  but  SATISF  Y 
YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “  ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  ROUBLE  QAXG 
Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  yon  mas 
send  it  back,  we  pitying  return  freight  charges.  We  don't  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  il 
on  your  own  iarnt.  . 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  46  different  States  anil  Territories, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office: 

HarHBbxffgJpa.  NASH  A  BROTHER,  MILLINGTON,  N,  J. 

TILLAGE  IS  MANURE"  SENT  FREE  TO  PARTIES  who  NAME  THIS  RADER, 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence.  but  a  medicine,  which  is  to-day 
saving  l lie  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not.  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  lias  not  beeu  made 
well  hv  it. 

AYfcK’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
owe*  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Larnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  Ihc  taste,  and  :s 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
\  Y  Eli’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody.  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &;  Co.,  Lowell,  MaBS. 

■  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


X.  B.—  Pamphlet 


POCKET  KNIVES  AND  RAZORS  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID 


i,  Ivorv  handle,  #1-25:  Pearl  handle,  *1.50:  four  blade  Stag  handte,  81.25;  Pearl 
yry  handle,  25c.:  two  "blade,  fide.;  three  blade,  75c.  Boys*,  one  blade,  35c.;  two 
b  •  two  blade,  sue.;  extra  hea^y  one  blade,  50c.:  two  blade,  75c.;  three  blade 
Remember,  we  will  return  money  to  all  that  oa  receipt  of  goods  are  Dot 

—  _ _  THTJRST0N 


CANNING  SQUASH 


1  see  no  reply,  as  yet,  to  the  inquiry  of 
Mrs.  A.  A.  iu  the  Rural  of  March  22,  for  di¬ 
rections  for  canning  squash.  I  have  been 
quite  successful  this  year.  I  have  tried  seve¬ 
ral  ways,  but  give  the  preference  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  most  simple  and  sure.  I  cut  off  the 
skin  because  it  facilitates  the  straining  so 
much,  cut  into  small  pieces  aud  ste>v  with  as 
little  water  a»  possible  and  avoid  burning. 
Strain  while  hot,  by  rubbing  with  a  spoon 
through  a  colander  Return  at  once  to  the 
stove,  adding  about  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt  to  a 
cauful  of  squash.  Stir  often,  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing,  aud  when  thoroughly  heated  through  put 
it  iuto  warm  cans,  shaking  and  packing  as 
solid  as  possible.  I  use  cans  having  tops  tDat 
cannot  fly  off  unless  the  cans  break  (I  find  the 
LightniDg  Fruit.  Jar  very  convenient),  for  ray 
failures,  particularly  when  1  tried  sweetening 
with  molasses,  consisted  of  the  cover  flying 
off  and  a  sort  of  squash  fountain  coming  up 
from  the  can. 

1  find  t  hat  if  I  once  let  the  squash  get  cooled 
through  before  putting  it  iuto  the  caus,  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  heat  it  up 
without  burning.  1  have  yet  two  cans  which 
are  apparently  keeping  well. 

I  wonder  if  the  lady  readers  know  that  a 
chamois  skin  is  very  nice  for  ''finishing  ’  the 
cleaning  of  looking  glasses,  windows,  lamp- 
chimneys.  etc.,  as  well  as  for  cleaning  silver' 
If  soiled  m  the  latter  use,  they  may  be  washed 
in  warm  water  and  hard  soap,  rubbing  with 
the  bauds  until  as  clean  as  new.  Dry,  and  rub 
again  with  the  hands  until  soft  and  like  new. 
I  have  one  still  good  that  has  beeu  in  use 
about  four  years,  aud  washer!  probably  a 
dozen  times.  lizzie  b. 


BRIGHAM 

Buffalo, 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  ft 

PUMP.  H 


COMMON  SENSE 


206TH  EDITION*  PRICE  ONLY  W 

BT  IYIAIL.  POSTPAID. 


mttNcti 

unfa 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant, 
8tr6ftm 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest  and 
Best  Force  Pump  In  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000  in  use. 
Never  freexes  In  Winter.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices,  giving  depth  of  well. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


that  flesh  Is  heir  to.  &0, ,  Ac.  A  book  for  every  man . 
voting,  middle-aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  aotite  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of 
which  Is  invaluable.  Set  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  38  venrs  Is  such  as  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  80b  paces,  bound 
la  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  eovars.  i  uil  gilt, 
gunrun feed  lobe  a  liner  work  In  every  sense— mo- 
ch antral,  literary  and  profe-^lunfll-  than  iuiv  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  8i.v0,  or  IV  money  will 
he  refunded  tn  every  instance.  Price  only  *L.w  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  t he otllccraof  which  he  refers. 

This  hook  should  be  read  by  the  young  for  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will  benefit 
all.  London  Lancet. 

There  ts  uo  member  of  society  to  whom  this  book 
will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  clergyman.— -irttonatif. 

Vddress  the  Peabody  Mndlcal  Institute,  or  Dr  W  .  H. 
Parker,  No  I  Bulnnch  street,  Boston,  Muss  ,  who  may 
tie  eon  suited  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expo 
nerlence  Chronic  and  obstinate  tt-js  a  T  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  XlJ.ixi.J-t  all 
othcrphyslelansaspeelnlty  S-.tch  rnTTy SIP.T.I' 
treated  successfully  without  an  llilOUAiX 
Instance  of  failure. 


Sole  iHannfaeturer*, 
SPRIKGF1ELD,  OHIO 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


“HERE  YOU  HAVE  IT!" 

V  simple  prfttrtical  machine  for  grinding  Mower  ana 
Keeper  Knives.  Resident  Agents  wanted  '<:> 
•very  county.  Exclusive  sale  given  rot- small 
Ignre.  Write  to  us  for  terms,  etc. 

SICKLE  GRINDER  CO„  29  to  39  Erie  St. 

Sole  owners  of  Territory  of  311  salssIppL)  CHlOACO* 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received Firr  Premium  *'  V  V.  State  Fair,  lss  and 
180J,  and  Urur.1  Ui.i  Medal  In  16SS,  over  DvUerlok  .«!  others, 
Ttu-  onlv  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Pu-s  b>  ton?  in  air. 
Most  simple  4n*t  Yurtbie-  A  bale  ©v*ry  3  iD’u'itca.  »c> 

tlon  gimr*stc*d.  Tbre*  bales  to  *ny  ot'.u'r  Pri^s*  twn.  rf*'1 
tor  Circulars.  Also  U*ret-Pow<kTs,  Hoad  Cir*<Ur*.  Cl  -  f  MiJi, 
Corn  Shelter*.  fVed  Collars,  et  t.  IlMUifhctHT^d  ry 


Cooley  Creamers. 

Made  In  four  styles,  all 
sizes,  for  dairy  or  factory 
use.  The  only  creamer  ever 
deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  awarded  a  l ialii  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement 
last  or  next  week.  Send  post¬ 
al  for  Illustrate! I  Circulars 
containing  testimonials. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EmlidHt'il  Chroma  Cards,  ... 

bouQmrts  of  do  •«„**.,  hand  bedding  !  o  Aa ‘Afr.  ..  ? 

bouquet,  A&cWnt  M>*1  Views,  &c.>  s  [ 

(every  <-.srd  embossed)  somelisioir  J  list  ou  t  4  *70?%  .  #  ! 

only  lO  oent&.  A.#  en  jaduceraeat  frr  4  j''  ^Jl 

you  to  gel  up  a  club  we  will  ivud  y-Q  %  1 - 

Handsome  Four  Blade<l  Pearl  Handle  Knife  IVee 
with  a  11.00  onief.  H7TB  CARD  CO-.  BOSTON,  Ma£S* 


REAPERS, 
MOWERS 
% RAKES 


FOWLER  &  WOODWORTH 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON,  32  S.  M  trket  8t  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

New  York,  22  Collage  Place,.!  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapect 
and  beat  mills 
til  the  world. 

Prtoea  *S>  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  e«ah  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
circulars  to 
A. tV  STEVENS 
£  SON 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


FOWLER  S  vV 

Grappling  Fork.  J? 


FLORAL  CIFTS! 

r-  a  f*annp9tirvBNiR9  ok  kkh-  xu. 


Ill  LHnUubMtr.  ti«ullml  d«lgn., 
itwriiMtl)  pi-tnleil.utr.  11  t’  Al  KS,  *hl.s  H»* 
,nnl  Rin.-, 

4  hnrai  KM. I  1  amcj  f»r,1 
l  x.r,*l.  i;*4  Iru  ortnur 
^  Jt  tvl.-n,|. to  ...ail  "Uk  J"“- 

sad  rou  will  utiUli 
ITIttkX  PUhMlVHHsxili 
t , , . k t  art. 

—  -  .IliUW  ol  S.ra^lcH|  14(1*. 

IukTUFOBD  aRO  to.,  iorthford,  Cunu. 


rOWLEK’S 

CARKTER.  PriiliKY'S,  itc. 

"ISlf.Yll’^vIodBWOIlTH. 

TtvugimnnQck  iFSlN.  > 


1,000  U*a*« 


A  CHILD  CAN  USE  THEM 


fSfntrs  jorf  tl)c 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  19. 

Rome,  Ga.,  is  inundated,  all  business  being 
stopped  by  the  rushing  waters.  The  Winne- 
pesaukee  River,  N.  H  ,  threatens  destruction 
along  its  entire  valley.  The  St.  Lawrence 

River  is  falling.... - Mr.  Thomas  G.  Apple- 

ton,  of  Boston,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  and  himself  distinguished  as  an 
amateur  in  art  and  literature,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  in  this  city  on  Thursday . The  ex¬ 

periments  made  with  a  new  dynamite  gun  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  Thursday,  were  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Lieutenant  Zalinski.  who  has  been  de¬ 
tailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  superintend 
the  experiments,  says  that  it  “will  revolution¬ 
ize  modem  warfare” . The  Secretary  of 

the  Navy  has  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  of  $25,000  for  the  discovery  of  Greeley. 

. In  Fracasecas,  Mexico,  there  is  trouble 

among  the  inhabitants, and  an  uprising  against 
the  American  residents.  They  have  attacked 
the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  burned  the 
bridges,  and  tom  up  the  track  for  several 
miles.  Iu  Chihuahua  the  Governor  has  called 
out  the  troops  to  prevent  a  demonstration .... 
The  steamship  Faraday  cleared  from  London 
for  Nova  Scotia  Wednesday.  She  carries  the 
first  installment  of  the  Mackay -Bennett,  cable. 

. Gannie  Jeffers,  queen  of  the  gipsies  in 

the  United  States,  who  died  in  Greenfield, 
Tenn. ,  March  10,  was  buried  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Tuesday.  Fifteen  hundred  gipsies  from  all 

parts  of  the  country  were  present . .  . . . In 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Mis.  Parnell,  the  mother 
of  the  Irish  agitator,  is  persecuted  by  un¬ 
known  parties.  The  fence  around  her  orchard 
was  burned  Monday  night . A  state¬ 

ment  prepared  at  the  Post-office  Department 
shows  that  while  the  revenue  for  the  quarter 
which  ended  March  31  was  less  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  the  preceding  year, 
the  Issue  of  two-cent  stamps  exceeded  by  37 
per  cent,  the  combined  issue  of  two  and  three- 
cent  stamps  in  that  quarter.  The  issue  of 
postal  cards  has  fallen  off  about  13,000,000 
pieces  since  the  inauguration  of  the  two-cent 

rate . The  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed 

a  bill  on  Saturday,  the  12th,  repealing  the 
McCon n ellsvi lie,  or  local-option  feature  of  the 
Scott  liquor  tax,  and  amending  *the  same  so 
as  to  provide  for  semi-annual  payment  of  the 

tax . A  rich  strike  of  gold  has  been  made 

near  Silver  City,  N.  M.  It  is  equal  to  any  in 
America.  There  is  great  excitement. ........ 

The  yellow  fever  prevails  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mex¬ 
ico.  Thirteen  deaths  occurred  in  one  day  last 

week . The  exodus  from  Canada  to  the 

States  continues.  Large  numbers  are  leaving 
from  all  country  districts,  principally  for  New 
England  manufacturing  centers.  The  Rev. 
Father  Malo  left  with  a  large  party  for  Turtle 
Mountain,  Dakota ,  Tuesday,  where  a  consider¬ 
able  French-Canadian  settlement  is  already 
formed.  It  is  said  Catholic  bishops  of  Canada 
will  issue  pastorals,  urging  their  flocks  to  stay 

at  home . A  heavy  immigration  of 

assisted  Irish  emigrants  is  beginning.  The 
steamer  Grecian  lauded  at  Boston,  the  other 
day,  386  immigrants,  who  were  assisted  from 
Galway  by  the  Tuke  fund  to  the  extent  of 
from  $5  to  $40  per  family.  Nearly  all  have 
started  westward.  Most  of  them  have  been 
evicted  from  Irish  estates . Emancipa¬ 

tion  Day  (last  Wednesday)  was  celebrated  by 
the  colored  citizens  of  Washington  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  equaled  any  celebration  of  the  kind 

in  past  years . Representatives  of  Boards 

of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
appeared  before  the  House  Coinage  Commit¬ 
tee  and  recommended  the  suspension  of  silver 
coinage . Tuesday  last  the  House  deter¬ 

mined,  by  a  vote  of  140  yeas  to  138  nays,  to 
consider  the  Tariff  bill.  The  debate  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  an  extended  speech, 

in  defence  of  the  measure . An  excellent 

project  is  under  way,  to  raise  $1,000,000  to 
found  a  home  for  disabled  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  at  Richmond,  Va.  Union  soldiers,  headed 
by  Gen.  Grant,  are  supporting  the  undertak¬ 
ing . Two  hundred  indictments  for  the 

new  Texan  crime  of  fence  cutting,  are  ex¬ 
pected  iu  that  State  shortly.  Some  indict¬ 
ments  for  fence  building  should  be  found.... 
...c  An  Indian  uprising  of  considerable  extent 
is  reported  from  Northwestern  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada . The  Cana¬ 

dian  Parliament  has  been  investigating  the 

expenses  of  their  Vice  Regal  Court . 

Private  dispatches  received  in  this  city  tell  of 
great  excitement  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  protest  against  the  heavy  taxation  and 
broken  promises  which  England  has  imposed 

on  the  colony . .  In  Mobile,  Ala. ,  there 

have  been  so  many  incendiary  fires  that  the 
people  are  in  a  state  of  terror.  A  committee 

of  public  safety  is  being  formed . 

....  The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  ordered  to  a  third  reading  the  bill 


providing  that  in  writing  policies  for  life  in¬ 
surance  no  company  doing  business  in  that 
State,  shall  make  a  distinction  on  account  of 

color . Connecticut  is  being  flooded  with 

pauper  immigrants,  forced  out  of  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  by  the  agents  of  steamship  lines.  A  gang 
of  men  was  recently  at  the  depot  in  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  rendering  the  place  uninhabitable  by 
their  filthiness.  They  went  to  Meriden, 
whence  they  were  sent  out  of  the  towu  by  the 
authorities.  Another  crowd  was  ticketed  to 
Meriden  a  day  or  two  ago.  The  taxpayers  are 
indignant  over  the  prospect  of  tramps  swarm¬ 
ing  over  the  State - Gov.  Ireland,  of  Texas, 

has  issued  a  proclamation  restoring  in  the  bor¬ 
der  counties  the  law  against  carrying  conceal¬ 
ed  weapons,  which  was  suspended  in  Jane, 
1881,  on  account  of  the  hostile  incursions  of 
Indians. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS 


Saturday,  April  19. 

The  values  of  exports  of  domestic  cattle, 
hogs  and  beef,  pork  and  dairy  products  for 
March,  1884,  were  $5.610,905 ;  in  the  same 
month  of  1883,  810,454,325;  for  three  months 
which  ended  March  31,  1884, $21 ,057,582  against 
$31 ,205,190  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Beef  and  pork  products  iu  the  five  months 
which  ended  March  31,  1884,  were  $38,421,000, 
against  $48,048,900  the  same  time  in  1883; 
dairy  products  in  the  11  months  ended  March 
31,1884,  $15,204,043,  against  $12,093,972  in  the 

corresponding  months  of  1883 . The  value 

of  exports  of  breadstuff.-;  in  March,  1884,  was 
$10,458,406  against  $17,841,882  the  same  month 
last  year.  For  the  nine  months  which  ended 
March  31.  1884,  $120,798,940  against  $167,273,- 

025  the  same  period  last  year . There  are 

rumors  that  the  “medical  faculty”  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Arkansas  are 
trying  to  appropriate  the  funds  voted  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  support  of  a  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts . A  telegram 

from  Washington  yesterday,  says  that  a  pri¬ 
vate  dispatch  from  Governor  Glick,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  says  cases  of  sickness  among  cattle  which 
have  been  carefully  examined,  have  turned 
out  to  be  true  fooLand- mouth  disease.  He  is 
afraid  that  some  cases  have  got  out  into  the 
herds.  There  was  an  attempt  made  at  first  to 
keep  the  matter  quiet,  but  the  information  was 

deemed  such  as  should  go  to  the  public . 

....In  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  favorable  reports  have  been 
made  on  bills  to  permit  fruit-gro  wers  to 
manufacture  brandy  without  the  payment  ot 
tax  . Wheat  seeding  is  already  in  pro¬ 

gress  in  Southern  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  a 
week  in  advance  of  last  year.  There  will  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  acreage  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory . About  9,000  cattle  were  received 

Monday  at  the  Chicago  stock-yards,  the  larg¬ 
est  for  any  day  this  year,  and  prices  dropped 
15  to 25  cents  per  100  pounds  ...  ....The  offi¬ 
cial  returns  of  cattle  disease  in  England  for 
the  week  ending  March  23  show  that  on  Fri¬ 
day  there  were  127  infected  places  iu  England, 
and  one  in  Wales,  with  1,729  animals  upon 
them  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  be¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  58  places  and  1,183  diseased 
animals  during  the  week.  There  were  only  17 
fresh  outbreaks  in  counties  where  the  disease 
existed  before,  and  in  11  of  such  counties  no 
fresh  outbreak  took  place.  Several  English 
counties  have  only  one  infected  place  each. 
The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of 
the  disease:  Buckingham, 2  infected  places,  37 
diseased  animals;  Cambridge,  1  place,  10  ani¬ 
mals;  Chester,  2  places,  19  animals;  Derby,  5 
places,  22  animals;  Essex,  2  places,  615  ani¬ 
mals;  Hants,  t  place,  21  animals;  Hertford,  1 
place,  3  animals;  Kent,  8  places,  92  animals; 
Lancaster,  29  places,  191  animals;  Leicester,  3 
places,  21  animals;  Lincoln.  5  places,  96  ani¬ 
mals;  Middlesex,  3  places,  11  animals;  Nor¬ 
folk,  4  places,  18  animals;  Northampton,  1 
place,  7  animals;  Notts,  3  places,  28  animals; 
Salop,  1  place,  20  animals;  Somerset,  1  place, 
87  animals;  Stafford,  8  places,  12  animals; 
Surrey,  5  places,  52  animals;  Warwick,  6 
places,  49  animals;  Westmoreland,  1  place,  64 
animals;  Yorkshire,  35  places,  255  animals; 
the  Metropolis,  5  places,  25  animals; 

Wales,  Denbigh,  1  place,  24  animals  . 

The  best  “  Orange  County  butter  ”  sold  in  New 
York  markets  comes  from  Illinois.  Next  to 
Illinois,  Iowa  ranks  as  the  best  butter-produc¬ 
ing  State.  New  York  takes  first  place  in 

cheese-making . The  State  Wool-Grow 

ers’  Association  of  Missouri  met  at  Kansas 
City  a  few  days  since.  There  was  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  35  members  out  of  60,000  wool-growers 
in  the  State.  H.  G.  Pugsley,  of  Plattsburg,  was 
elected  President,  and  L.  L.  Seiler  of  Osbom, 
Secretary . A  company  has  been  form¬ 

ed  at  London,  England,  to  work  a  sugar  fac¬ 
tory  at  La  veukam  and  revive  the  beet-6ugar 
industry  in  England.  An  output  of  17,000 

tons  is  expected  the  first  year . There 

were  154,000  tons  of  guano  inspected  and  sold 
in  Georgia  last  year,  and  the  amount  this  year 
will  be  over  170,000.  Thejncrease  in_small 


cotton  farms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while 
sales  used  to  be  mostly  in  lots  of  50  to  100  tons, 
the  most  of  it  now  goes  in  quantities  of  from 

one  to  10  tons.. . The  Canadian  Stock- 

Raisers’  Journal  says  that  the  American 
Merino  is  coming  more  into  favor  in  that  coun¬ 
try  iu  late  years.  Though  mutton  breeds  still 
have  the  preference,  fine  wools  are  being 
largely  introduced . The  aunual  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Board  of  Commerce 

rooms,  at  Quincy,  April  22 . It  is  the 

estimate  of  an  observing  writer  that  about  75 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle  in  America  are  pure 
scrubs,  with  no  infusion  whatever  of  good 
blood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  grades,  too, 
are  of  a  very  inferior  type ....  .....  English 
flockmasters  have  had  a  pretty  good  lambing 
season,  with  fewer  losses,  than  commonly  fall 

to  their  lot . The  Northern  New 

Mexico  Stock- Growers1  Association,  which 
met  recently  at  Springer,  represents  600,000 
cattle  and  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  capital. 

. Heavy  losses  of  stock  from  drougth 

are  reported  from  Queensland  and  New  South 

Wales . . .  .Exports  from  Boston  last 

week  included  1,497  live  cattle  and  2,691  quar¬ 
ters  of  dressed  beef . The  famous  Point 

Breeze  Driving  Park,  Philadelphia,  was  sold 
by  the  sheriff,  a  few  days  since,  for  $65,000, 
its  original  cost  having  been  $100,000.  It  is 
believed  that  the  property  will  be  used  for 

other  purposes . The  Chicago  Tribune 

prints  reports  from  the  principa'  Spring- 
wheat  growing  districts  of  the  Northwest, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  area  sown  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  is  much 
smaller  than  in  previous  years,  while  there  is 
a  large  increase  in  area  sown  in  Minnesota, 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  The  decline  in  price  in 
the  Chicago  market  recently  has  not  so  much 
influenced  the  area  iu  Illinois  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  States  as  the  fact  that  the  tillage  of  other 
crops  has  been  oftener  rewarded  with  success. 
It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  total 
yield  will  show  no  falling  off  from  previous 
years,  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  in  the  older 
settled  States  being  fully  compensated  by  the 
increase  in  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  the  extreme 

Northwest . More  thau  a  million  head 

of  cattle  wintered  in  the  Territory  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  the  general  “  roimd  up”  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  number  will  begin  about  the  middle  of 
May . 

- - 

Give  it  a  trial.  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regula¬ 
tor  will  cure  heart  Disease.  Price  $1.  6  for 
$5,  by  druggists.— Adu. 


Blitter  Buyers 

everywhere  are  refusing  to  take  white,  lardy- 
looking  butter,  except  at  “grease”  prices. 
Consumers  want  nothing  but  gilt-edged  but¬ 
ter,  and  buyers  therefore  recommend  their 
patrons  to  keep  a  uniform  color  throughout 
the  year,  by  using  the  Improved  Butter  Color 
made  by  W ells,  Richardson  &  Co  ,  Burlington 
Vt.  It  is  the  only  color  that  can  be  relied  on 
to  never  injure  the  butter,  and  to  always  give 
the  perfect  color.  Sold  by  druggists  and  mer¬ 
chants. — Mdv. 

- »  •  ♦ - - 

Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator  is  a  cure  for 
Heart  Disease  in  all  its  forms.  Price  $1.  6 
for  $5,  by  druggists. — Adv. 

- 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  April  19, 1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  Sc.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  steady.  Corn,  J^c. 
higher.  Oats.  ILc.  higher.  Pork,  85c.  lower. 
Hogs,  from  10  to  30c.  lower. 

Wheat  —In  active  demand:  the  market  opened 
easy,  turned  to  firmness,  and  by  noon  prices  had  ad¬ 
vanced  the  market  then  declined  9**941-., 

and  closed  l*lMc.  over  yesterday;  sales  ranged: 
April,  :21*4v84Mct  eloslug  ato4}4e.;  May,  S37*<«,35Mc, 
closing  at  sM-jc.:  June  closing  at  S79*e:  July, 

closing  at  sy^e;  August.  over  Julv; 
September,  lc,  over  Julv;  No.  a  Chicago  Spring,  84® 
84Mc.  Corn  Iu  active  demand,  strong  and  higher. 
The  market  opened  a  shade  easier, rallied  Steadily, 
advanced  iM«d0*e., declined  fee.  auct  closed  l*lj*e. 
over  yesterday:  sales  ranged;  Cush,  i9V**49‘.v :  April. 
4n@49W>.,  eloslng  at  49V(,c.;  Slav,  4s*.vo*c  closing  at 
June.  clrsinx  at  ru%c;  Jutv.saw® 

MMfc.  closing  at  r>37*c.  August,  l&lMc.  over  Julv. 
Oats  —  Market  unsettled  and  prices  averaged  lower, 
but  closed  Up.  over  yesterday.  Sales  ranged:  Cash, 
JlHe:  April,  ill*  81  Me  closing  at  Ktyc;  May, 
closing  at  HJQc;  June,  31M'*3as*e,  closing  at  s%.| 
July,  81 M«t>32Mc.  Closing  at  all  the  y  ear,  27&27Me, 
closing  at  2T5jc.  Rvk  Kir n>  nt  57«t57Mc.  Baulky  — 
Firm  Pt?4i3i75c.  Ft. a  naked  Scarce's  od  form  at  #i-«6. 
I'okk— Id  active  demand  but  Irregular:  the  market 
opened  I0*95c.  lower,  rallied  SUelUSe,  receded  10*150, 
and  closed  steady  nt  outside  ttgures;  sales  ranged: 
Cush.  $16,128^18.65:  May.  #16,45® IB, TO,  closing  at  #16.45 
(<1,16.61;  June.  il6.5nictlP.87j4.  closing  at  #16.iiM(<t  16.80; 
July.  $16.65*17,  eloslng  at  #t6.thM@16.90;  August, 
#16.’«M:  November,  $14  .VI'  all  the ye*r,#U. 35*14, 87M- 
IIoqh— Market  dull.  Hough  paeklug,  #5.l0«zfl.8C;  pack 
log  utid  shipping,  #9.800*6,711:  light,  #1. 500*5.80;  skip*. 
#4(45.  Cattle- Market  brisk  and  steady:  exports, 
#6.40*6.80,  Good  to  choice  shipping,  *5  90*8.80!  com¬ 
mon  to  medium.  #5.40*5  80.  Sheep -Inferior  to  fair, 
#1. 75*4.85;  medium  to  good,  #5*5.75;  choice  to  extra. 
#5.50*6;  lambs, #5,50(46.60. 

St.  Louis.  —Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  1^'c.  higher; 
Corn,  ji'e.  higher.  Oats,  Le.  lower.  Pork, 
50c,  lower. 

Wheat.-No.  2  Red  #1,09M.  cash;  Mny,#].08«41.09M: 
June,  #J .05* l.osk'-  July,  98J&»#4!dlc.;  August,  91  Me;  all 
the  year,  9Hjc;  No.  3  Red  Fall.  #  1.00k.  COBH— 45$$ 
*46c.  for  cash.  45J£&45‘4c.  April;  45$#*  1596c.  May; 
47J4®47jkiC-  June;  4864*  4!%e.  July  42k,e.  all  theyenr. 
Oats— Slow  at  85$4'0.  casli;  83Mc  May;  267*<a,27e.  all  the 
year.  Rvk— Higher  at5t>M@5To.  Bareev— Steady  at 
at  7(k@85c  Egos,  11c.  FLAXsEED-at  #1.00,  Hay— 
Steady;  Timothy,  $13@17;  Prairie,  #10*12.  Bran— 


Quiet  at  71<ar2c.  Pork-$16.85  cash:  #17  April.  Hogs 
—bight.  #5.50*5.65;  packers,  #5.50*5.80;  butchers,  #5.75 
*6  10.  Cattle— Exporters,  #6.30*6.65:  good  to  choice, 
snippers,  $5  75<a«.^5;  common  to  medium  $f»ra5.60* 
stockers  and  feeders,  $&d5,?5.  SHFEP—Inferlor  to 
fair.  $3.50@4.5U;  medium  to  good,  S4.75@tf.50i  choice, 
S5.d0@b. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  isle,  higher.  Corn, 
2J^e.  higher.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  and  pork 
steady.  Hogs,  from  50c.  to  65c.  lower. 

Wheat— Active.  No.  2  Red.  cash,  *1.05*1  06.  Corn 
—Firm.  No.  2  Mixed,  55c.  Oats— Quiet  No.  2  Mix¬ 
ed.  85*36.  Rye— .Strong.  No.  2.  65®R6c.  Barlet 
—Firm  Extra  No.  S  Fall,  75c.  Pork- Quiet  at  #17* 
fT.25.  Hogs— Weak.  Common  and  Light,  $4.50*5.65; 
Packing  and  Butchers,  #5.30*6.10. 

- - - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  April  10,1884. 
Brkadstvfps  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat 
Is  12e.  lower.  Rye.— Canada  und  State  Is  tfc.  lower. 
Western  Is  Me.  lower.  Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed  Is 
2Js'e.  higher;  No.  8  Is  2Mc.  higher:  Steamer  Mixed  is 
8c.  higher  in  elevator.  Oats.— No.  8  Mixed  Is  Me. 
higher;  No.  2  Is  lJ4c.  higher:  No.  1  Is  lc.  higher:  No. 

5  White  Is  lc.  higher;  No. 2  is  lc.  higher:  No.  I  Is  2c. 
higher:  Mixed  Western  Is  lc.  higher;  White  do.  do. 

jn.ocn,  and  Meal  Flour— Quotations:  Fine, 
#2,n*»v  5.75:  superfine.  #2.40*3.25.  latter  un  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  #3.15*8.50-  good  to  fancy 
do.  #8.5006;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  #3.15* 
3.8(1;  good  to  ehnirc.#--,-5*s.65;  common  to  fair  extra 
Ohio.  #3.21X314;  good.  #4.06*9.5  "  -.oud  to  choice,  *5.55* 

6  00;  common,  extra  Minnesota,  #3.15*8.55:  clear.  *4* 
5.00:  rye  mixture,  #4*4.40;  straight,  #4.75*5.50; 
patent,  #5  4006.65:  baker*’  extra.  #4.25.t'.2S:  st. 
Louts  common  to  fair  extru.  #3,50*1.20:  fair  to  good. 
#4.25*5.2(1:  good  to  very  choice,  #5.25*6.25:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  #9.28*6.50:  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  #4.80*4.1*0;  South  America,  #4.90*5.1*0. 
Southern  Fi.ouh—  Common  to  good  extra,  #3.25* 
4.25;  good  to  choice,  #4.30(4:6.25  Rye  Fi.outt- Super¬ 
fine.  #3.40*3.60.  Cohn  Meal- Yellow  Western.  #3.00 
@3.25:  Brandywine.  #3.85. 

Grain—  w  heat— >’o,  3  Chicago  snot  and  to  arrive  at 
96*96Uc;  do.  to  arrive,  cost,  freight  and  Insurance, 
94Mft»9ie-  ungraded  Winter  Krd,  nt  66c.ail.HI;  No. 
8  Red,  Stic.:  No. 2  Red,  #1.01  1-16  In  store.  #1.03*4*1.02 
delivered  from  store.  #1.01-14*  1.017a  for  rail  certifi¬ 
cates  in  elevator  No.  1  Red,  #l.)7  In  elevator;  Un¬ 
graded  White,  73*830:  No.  2  Red,  seller  April,  clos¬ 
ing  #1.01’  do.  Mar  closing  #1.IU?4;do.  June,  closing 
#l.lW«-  do.  July,  closing,  #  1.017*;  do.  August,  closing 
#1.116*.  ItTE— WestPrn  65*69ot  Cauudu  und  State, 
78*75J*\  BARIEV— No.  1  Cuimdn,  95e  Baulky  Malt 
—  Steady  at  last  quotations.  Cons  Ungraded  mixed, 
46*0>o;  No. 57*58140-  steamer  mixed.  h8M*r.89fe,  In 
elevator.  axassMc.  alloats  No.  2  mixed,  58«(c,  In 
elevator.  60MC.  delivered,  mainly  at  fiTe.  White 
Southern.  68J(e.:  No  2  Mixed  seller  May.  closing, 
5S$t«:  do.  .Tune,  closing,  59c;  do.  Julv.  closing  i-OMc. 
Oats -No.  S  Mixed,  nt  S5e-  No.  2  5si4@3tc;  No.  1, 
quoted  . 87c:  No  8  White,  12c..-  No.  2,  42»**J8o.  in  ele¬ 
vator,  42c.  to  arrive:  No.  1  quoted  16c:  mixed  West¬ 
ern.  S0M@:J9e;  white  do.  43*47c;  White  State,  45*48c; 
No.  2  mixed,  seller  May.  closing  86Me:  do.  June,  dos¬ 
ing,  arc. 

Provisions— Pork-  The  West  was  !2W,c.  *o  t3e.  high¬ 
er.  Here  the  market  continues  dull.  Quotations: 
#10.6214*16.75  for  ordinary  old  mess  in  job  lots  of  In¬ 
spected,  and  $17.75*17.87%  for  new  do.:  fam¬ 
ily  mess  at  *17.26*19;  clear  hack,  #18,5(1*19  extra 
prime  at  #16*16.25  DRBBSko  Hogs  nt  7M*73*e.  for 
heavy  and  light  nvi-rnges.  Cor  Mr  ATS— Hams  have  a 
fair  Inquiry.  Shoulders  are  slow.  Pickled  bellies, 
12  lbs.  average,  at  794c:  do.  14  lbs.  uverage,  at  784c.: 
pickled  shoulders  at  like.  City  pickled  shoulders  at 
<%c.i  pickled  bams  nt  lUttollAje.;  smoked  shoulders 
at  Hi4)*83fc;  and  smoked  name  at  l8*18Mc.  Middles 
—For  Western  delivery  boxed  lots  are  quoted  Long 
clear  at  8.35c,  short  clear  at  8.70c,  and  short  rib  at 
8  40c.  with  shoulders  at  7c.  Bm  Extra  India  mess 
at#tf«23  extra  mess,  *12.50:  packet  #13  for  barrels 
and  #30,80  in  tierces;  plate  beef,  #12*13-  family,  #14 
Beef  Hans— Quoted  at  $36.  and  tor  Chicago 
delivery  at  #35*29.33.  Lard- Sales  nt  Western  steam 
for  prompt  delivery  Choice  to  the  borne  trade  nt 
8.52 J$c;  do.  for  export  at  S<.53J<c:  off  grade  nt  8.45c. 
May  closing  at  8.4fl*S.4“e.  June  option  clos¬ 
ing  at  S.56*S.58e.  July  option  dosing  at  8.64 
*8.68.  Ausnst  opllon  closing  at  8.68*8.70  Septem¬ 
ber  closed  at  8.79c.  The  year  option  closed  nt  8.31* 
8.35c.  City  steam  Is  at  8.35*8  40c:  trading  Is  moderate 
at  8.40c.  Reflnpd  continues  dull.  Continent  on  pri¬ 
vate  terms,  quoted  at  8.35c.,  and  South  American  at 
9.25c. 

Butter.— When  making  selections  buyers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  prlces^but  for  all  other  grades  there 
Is  more  or  less  Irregularity. 

Creamery,  Elglns  at  SJc.;  Pennsylvania  extras  at 
32c,:  other  Western,  best,  :«ka>Sio.;  do.  prime,  30c.: 
State  dairy  half  firkins,  tubs  and  palls,  extra,  at  28* 
29c.  for  selected  new;  do.  prime  at  26*37c.-  oo.do.  fair, 
22*25e.;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  27c.,  prime  25*  26c ; 
do.  do.  good. 28* 24c;  State  flrktns  and  tubs,  best  27c; 
prime,  at  38@25e;  lower  grades  nt  IS*22e;  State 
firkins,  dnlrle9,  best.  36@27c,  24*V6c.  for  prime,  nnd 
21*23e.  for  good;  Western  imitation  creamery, 
choicest  at  24*2io,  do  fair,  20*2Hc;  Western  dairy, 
17* i8c.  for  Invoices;  W-  stern  factory  fresh  extras, 
20* 22c:  t7*19o.  for  prime;  12* lie.  for  fair,  and  S@llc. 
for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia  -Market 
lower;  quoted:  Eastern  creamery  at  32*33c-  Western 
do.  at  3l*82o.  From  Boston-  Market  fairly  steady; 
Western  extra  creamery,  32*33e:  rholeo,  2s*30c; 
Franklin  county  dairy,  38c.  From  Chicago— Market 
steady:  extra  creamery,  29*91c;  extra  firsts,  27@30c; 
dairy  at  23*29c.  From  Cincinnati— Market  firm  at  25 
@80c. 

ChicKkk.— The  market  is  rather  lifeless  The  best 
grades  are  at  steady  prices,  but  extreme  low  quali¬ 
ties  still  favor  buyers. 

Choicest  colored  at  l444@15c.  with  white  at  15c; 
good  and  prime  lots  at  UwltSvc;  fair  at  12J4*13J$c; 
Ohio  flat  at  lldtllWc.  for  fair:  Pennsylvania  skims, 
fijjjc.  for  prime;  4* 9c.  for  fair  to  S@3Jqc.  for  poor. 

Cotton.— Spot  Cot tou  quiet,  and  116c  lower.  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  ports  to-day,  2,351  bales,  against  3.819  last 
week,  and  lO.RIT  last  year,  since  September  t,  4,659,- 
732  bales, against  5,502.204  last  season. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  ClasslfV 
cation. 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 


Ordinary .  ... 

m 

97* 

97* 

Strict  Ordinary . 

10  1-16 

10  5-16 

10  5-16 

Good  Ordinary . 

11  Mi 

11« 

Strict  Good  Ordinary . 

ii  H 

in* 

UM 

Low  Middling . 

uk- 

114., 

119* 

Strict  Low  Middling . 

li  11-16 

11  15-16 

11  15-16 

Middling . 

117* 

12V* 

12V* 

Good  Middling . 

i2J* 

124* 

12-M 

Strict  Good  Middling.... 

124* 

12-5* 

124* 

Middling  Fair . 

1264 

13 

18 

Fair . . . 

ISM 

1344 

139* 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary..,.  9‘X 

|  Low  Middllug . 

1094 

Strict  Good  Ord.,  9  15-16 

I  MuldltnK. 

... 

119* 

To  day’s  closing  prices:  April,  11.84*11.86:  May,  11.86 
*11,87;  June,  11.97*11.88:  July.  #12,08*12.09’  August, 
#12.19:  September.  #11,80*11.81;  October.  811.17  * 
#11.19;  November,  #11,01*11.02;  December,  #11.02*11.03; 
January,  $11.03*11.10.  Transferable  uotlces,  #11.85. 

Egos.— Are  a  trifle  higher  and  closed  strong  with  a 
good  demand.  State  quoted  at  15Jje:  Canadian  at 
t5J4@t5J£c;  Western  at  15*15!jc;  Marylaud  and  South¬ 
ern  at  13*l5c.  At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  “call”  the  following  figures  ruled: 

State  extra,  15c, ’  Ohio  firsts.  13*1616’  Iowa  firsts,  15J4 
*I5Jyc;  Pennsylvania  llrsts,  15:  Michigan  firsts,  15* 
16c:  Illinois  firsts,  15*16e;  Canada  firsts,  15U*lflJ4c; 
State  firsts,  15*10«;  Pennsylvania  extra,  15c:  Ohio 
extra, Be;  State  firsts,  15@l6c;  Michigan  extra,  15c 


PLATFORM  SPRING**0 


and  us  order*  are 


s  PAT  UfyuN  E  1 3 63/ 


Missouri  extra.  15c:  Missouri  firsts,  15an5^c;  Illinois 
firsts,  cases,  l  IXwlS^c;  Maryland  extra,  15c:  Mary¬ 
land  firsts,  14{^®15^e:  Tennessee  firsts  1416c:  Tennes¬ 
see  extra,  15c;  Kentucky  extra,  15c;  Indiana  extra. 
15o;  Indiana  tirsta,  1494  416c;  Illinois  extra  15c,:  Mary¬ 
land  firsts,  cases,  14?*e;  Iowa  firsts,  cases,  1494®15e: 
Kansas  firsts,  14946s  15c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow- 
jug  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  ashade  easier,  quoted  at  15i3)15!jje.  From  Bos¬ 
ton-Market  fairly  steady,  extra  at  15!*®16c;  firsts  at 
15,<sl51«c.-  From  Chicago-  . Market  steady,  quoted  at 
13J^c,  bid  and  Me.  asked.  From  Cincinnati- Market 
Arm  at  13c.  From  Indianapolis— Quoted  at  13c. 

Fbksh  Fruits.  Apples,  Baldwins,  V  bbL,  at  $3.59 
ot.4.30:  greenings,  F  bbl.,  nt  gH.7!W<M.2.'i-  Cranberries, 
ga  25®5.5Q  per  crate:  Florida  oranges.  $4,806*6  per  box 
for  choice:  $3.50  to  $1  for  fair  lots;  Strawberries,  20® 
30c.  V  quart  for  Charleston;  29®90o.  for  fancy  Florida. 

Domestic  Dried.— Fancy  evaporated  apples,  12® 
1216c.:  cboleo  do.,  105*®  Him  prime  do.,  Luc:  fancy 
North  Carolina  sun-dried  upplcs.  “tylitOW;  choice  do., 
?4i@8e;  prime  do.,  7®7Hc;  common  do.,  6t6'<i7c.:  prime 
Kentucky  do..  6Va(.*fi9ic:  prime  Tennessee,  6@65tc: 
prime  Virginia,  85}®0mo;  chopped  sun-dried,  2®  3c: 
fancy  evaporated  peeled  pouches,  28®21e;  choice  do., 
2F2,25C;  choice  impeded  do.,  Ithi'klS:  prime  do.,  13*4 
lie:  extra  fanev  North  Carolina.  peeled,  llv$®15c; 
fnney  do.,  )396®14e;  No.  1  do.,  lies  fancy  Georgia,  135* 
<j»Uc;  No.  1  do.  at  l?e:  No.  2  do.  at  8«i*c;  nil  peeled 
halves.Utsc:  do.,  quarters,  5<j&5Me;  choice  pitted  cher¬ 
ries,  Ht6'<*15c  prime  do.,  14c;  prime  blackberries,  1266 
12160  prime  raspberries.  84c-  plums.  Stale,  llwl  l'yc: 
damsons.  Southern,  1256®  ISC:  huckleberries.  9j4c: 
peanuts,  lOc.forbest  hand-picked,  skc.  for  extra  do., 
apd  8c.  for  other  lots;  pecans,  *J6^9c.,  with  extra 
large  at  lf^c. 

IIay  and  Straw.— Receipts  are  moderate,  while  de¬ 
mand  is  fair:  prices  are  firmly  held. 

Strictly  prime  hay,  S5®90c-  good  timothy,  70®75c: 
medium  timothy.  60c:  shipping  hay,  60c  for  good 
quality :  clover  mixed,  450*550. ;  clover.  40®45c.  Long 
rye  straw,  65c;  short  rye  straw'  at  50e. 

Poultry  and  Game,— The  supplies  of  live  poultry 
are  moderate  and  taken  up  promptly  at  steady 
prices.  For  dressed  poultry  there  la  a  fair  demand. 

Fowls,  near  by,  9  16,  15c:  do.  Western,  15c;  do. 
Southern.  15c;  turkeys.  V  ft.l4«lfic;  ducks.  State,  tp 
pair,  $1®1.25:  do.  Westeru,  V  pair.  S75c®$l:  geese. 
State,  P  pair.  $2<0>2.5O;  do.  Western.  ¥  pair:  31. 50702. 

Frozen  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Western,  prime,  per  lb, 
15-aiSc:  chickens.  Western,  per  lb,  1 8®  14c;  do.  State, 

1 3®  14c;  ducks,  Western,  per  lb,  I6«20c. 

Fuesu-killed— Turkeys,  choice  nt  15c;  do,  fair.  13® 
14c:  do.  poor  at  UAlSct  capons,  Philadelphia  large, 
23c;  do.  Phlladclplilu,  small,  at  2U«?4e:  ehlckens. 
do.  broilers,  4  ft,  and  under,  rrwtHOo.  chickens,  do. 
do.  above  416,  40,i45c;  do.  Hnofcs  Co.  dry  picked,  18 
®i9c;  do.  Jersey  scalded,  per  lb  IS&itio:  do.  and 
fowls,  mixed  Jersey,  I6®l7e:  do.  State  and  Western, 
choice,  L5®l6c;  do,  do,  fair  to  good,  at  14®15c. 
Fowls.  Philadelphia  prime,  16/<tl*c;  do.  Jersey, 

Srlinv,  157110c;  do.  State  and  Western  prime.  14.5- 15c: 

o.  poor  to  fulr  at  12®  lie  Ducks,  State  and  Western 
prime,  i  er  lb,  15®  16c;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  per  lb.  12 
®14e.  Geese,  .state  and  Wo>tern  prime,  ltfal?e;  do, 
do.  poor  to  fair  3®  10c;  squabs,  white,  per  doz,  *1. 
Quine  -English  suloe.  per  dor..,  $2j  do,  frozen,  per 
dor,,  $2:  plover,  frozen,  per  doe  .  $2:  wild  ducks,  red 
head.  50® 75c:  teal  nt  .Kt®4Uc  per  pair. 

Kick,— Foreign  In  good  request.  We  quote  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Louisiana  fair  nt  SuuSVsc;  good  5V®6c; 
prime  6J»it»«j4e;  choice  694®7c;  Rangoon  4t(,c,  Patua, 
S^c. 

Seeds.— Clover  is  without  change  on  a  moderate 
demaud— quoU'd  ut  10®l056c.  Timothy  is  flrmaDd 
wanted;  quoted  at  $1  rriiaioO.  Llusced  M  nominal: 
quoted  at  $U5.  Canary  seed  at  854@39*  for  Sicily  and 
zy$c.  for  Smyrna 

Suoab.— Refined  barely  steady,  with  only  moderate 
trading. 

Cut  loaf,  V  16  794c;  Crushed,  79tot  powdered,  7W<® 
716c;  granulated,  7®7  1  18c.  mould  “A,”  7c;  confec 
thmers'do. ,  Ci*®7e.:  standard  “A,"  fiAftc;  off  do.,  6.14® 
69t(C;  white  extra  “C,’- 6®64jlo:  yellow  extra  "C,”  5*6 
®5?<,c:  MC,”  59(i®5><|C|  yellow  s,  5®5t*c- 

Tobacco.— Seed  Leaf  quiet  and  steady:  1381  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  9®Uet  1882  do.  Il®l5c:  1682  New  England, 
12®18c:  18*2  Wisconsin  Havana  Seed.  20.<?30C: 

Havana,  80e6'$\.l\  Medium  Lugs  w'ere  lower  on 
’Change,  but  closed  steady;  June,  sc;  July. 814c. 

Vegetables.— For  potatoes  the  market  Is  easy,  with 
free  offering*.  Other  garden  truck  Is  In  fair  supply. 
Potatoes.  *1.23®1.K7  V  hhl,  for  L.  I.  Rose;  $l®1.i>7 
for  State-  $1*1.25  for  Burbank:  S7c.®gi  for  Peerless; 
Rose,  Maine,  $L7.V.r,$2  *  d.  b.  bbl:  sweet  potatoes.  V 
bbl.  $.5.73*4:  Bermuda  potatoes  $1  P  bbl:  new  Florida 
potatoes,  $6,  Turnip*  Russia,  ;*  bbl.,  $t.SU®t.75. 
Onions— White,  net-  btol.,  $1.75*2.25:  yellow  $1.50® 
1.75;  red  $1.50*1 1.75.  Cabbage-.— Jersey,  per  100,  XTtilL. 
and  Florida  new  V  bill,  ut  $3  *4.  Squash— Florida.  V 
crate.nt  $1*1.50:  Norfolk  spinach.  $2.25*3.50  ^  bbl.: 
Norfolk  kale,  50c, os *1.25,  Charleston  asparagus.  P 
do*,  hunch,  at  *3®6.  Chark-sion  and  Savannah 
green  peas,  $2,aS  F  crate.  Cucumbers. N.  O.,  P  doz., 
$2®i5ti,  Kmllshos,  Norfolk,  p  UHJ  bunches,  $1®1.50. 
Tomatoes— Key  West,  N  bush.  crab'.  $2.50*  4  50;  Ber¬ 
muda.  do..  60* 90c.  P  crate.  Florida  string  beans. 
$1*2,50  V  crate.  Bermuda  beets  75c*$l  ><  box.  Ber- 
mudn  onions,  $l.I2t»ai.2S  V  crate. 

Wool.— Trade  with  manufucturers  has  continued 
slow-  and  uuimpurlaut,  and  yet  no  further  declines 
have  taken  place.  The  tone  however.  Is  easy  and 
unsatisfactory.  Domestic  Fleece*,  375«®41e:  Un¬ 
washed  Fleeces,  21)0 ;  Spring  California,  20c;  Spring 
Texas,  40®23c;  Fall  do.  16®l7o;  8eoured  do.  38* 55c ; 
Unwnshed  Territory,  20c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAKKBTS 


new  York.  Saturday.  April  19. 1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six’  days  (Including  Weekawken 
arrlvalsl,  18,7tHI  head  against  11,269  head  tor  the  same 
lime  last  week.  Maryland  steers,  l  111  16,  at  $5.95. 
Ohio  steers.  1,344  ft  ut  $7.10;  do.  1.317  16  at  12c.  56  tb, 
less  $8:  do.  1.SU8  n.  at  U9»c.  56  t6.  Virginia  steers,  1,170 
16  at  I09to.  56  16;  do.  1,122  16  at  $0  W.  Mixed  Westeru 
steers,  1,480  tt  ut  12Voc.  57  16:  do.  1,316  16  at  U9tc.  56  16; 
<lo.  1,225  ft.,  at  llfco.  66  16;  do.  1,310  16  nt  IU4C.  and  60c. 
per  head:  do.  1,340  t6  ut  $6.80:  do.  1.177  tt  at  $6.25;  do. 
1,031  T6  at  $8.0.7;  Bulls,  1,161  16  at  $1.80.  State  steers, 
1,480  16,  at  llUjc.  56  16:  do.  1,132  16  ut  lOfeC.  56  16;  do. 
1,082  ft  at  UH$c;  Oxen.  1,640  16  ut  12c-  56  lb.  Penusyl- 
vuula  stable-fed  steers,  1.3US  ft,  at  121*0.  56  16;  do,  1,381 
16  at  1194c.  56  tt>;do.  1,239  16  ut  U.V  «nd  50c.  per 
head;  do.  1  268  16  at  llt*c.  56  lb  Illinois  do.  1,470  16 
at  $7.25;  do.  1.192  16  at  $6.60;  do.  1,257  tb  ut  115*0.  58  lb 
and  $1  per  head;  do.  1,080  It  at  tto  56  16:  Bulls,  1,500  16 
at  5c.  Missouri  steers,  1,320  tb  $7.15;  do.  1.2 ■'716  at  $6.95; 
do.  1,868  16  at  $6.85;  do.  1,249  16  at  $6.70:  do.  1.266  16  at 
$6.65;  do.  1,251  16  at  $6.50;  do.  1,389  ft  ut  $6.44;  do.  1.147 
16  at  $6.40;  Oxeu,  1.164  16  at  1QT6C.  55  16;  rough  do.  1,206 
ft  at  $4  per  100  16;  do,  1,845  ft  at  $4.40.  Western  do, 
1.463  ft  at  12c. 

Calves.— Prime  veals  In  fair  demand  at  6W®7c.  for 
best  Jersey  and  Bucks  County.  Most  of  the  State 
stock  was  common.  The  market  was  extremely  dull 
und  prices  lower.  The  few  sules  reported  were  at  5* 
57*0.  for  veals  and  St*c.  for  buttermilks.  Couutry 
dressed  calves  fresh  and  lu  good  order  sold  about  If. 
per  lb  higher  than  yesterday.  Choice  Jersey  and  near¬ 
by  Stutes  brought  9* li  e.  and  prime  ami  state  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stock  sold  at  8*90,  Fair  quality  ranged 
from  8  to  7c.,  and  calves  held  over  lit  poor  coudltlou 
sold  down  3®4c,  Ctty  dressed  sold  at  9*  19c.  for 
prime  stock. 

Sheer  anp  Lambs -Total  for  six  days,  19,145  heud, 
against  82.248  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Ohio  clipped  sheep,  88  ft  nt  vkc;  Jersey  lambs, 
at  $5  per  head.  Ohio  sheep,  83  ft  at  >e.  Jersey  ewes. 
106  ft.  at  SAtc,:  do,  till  ft.atOlqe.  Western  sheep.  108 


Hoos.— Total  for  six  days  39,548  head,  uvalbst  26,214 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  None 
for  sale  alive.  The  slight  Improvement  lu  city  dressed 
caused  a  rather  stronger  feeling,  and  common  to 
prime  may  be  quoted  at  598®6)$c. 


RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL 

ROSES. 


THE  GREATEST  OFFER 
k  EVER  MADE 


best  pUutu  if*  those  who  or 
der  rtMt  AH  our  Rosea  ar 
good,  bat  some  urc  Send 

loo.  for  Ihreewonthe  Mubscnption 
htch  will  entitle  jou  t*>  privjlerea  of 
_ur  tl  I'retnuim  Lid  of  iConen* 

OnliUafi*  LlUea*  Cilu«!IolI.  Ttibvrofle*. 

V  WJ  Struw  bon  lcH,  arid  runny  l'iuntn. 

Fruity  etc.*  etc.  Thl*  In  not  open  except  to  *ub 
Mcrlbcr^.  and  oonlulit*  won^orful  4»ir«TK.  Do  not 
wait  a  Hay  before  tab  Inc  o4lvuatnffe  of  owr  liberal 
offer*  In  OCR  bl  fcvIAL  I  V- 


For 
over  a 
a  r  w  e 
have  been  pre¬ 
paring  the  follow  inif 
collection*  of  *p!emlid 
planta  for  the  readers  of  till 9 
mazarine,  and  now,  for  a  limi¬ 
ted  time,  * b».n  cbe  flr»t  breath 
oT  6prin x  awaken  i  natnr»3,  they  are 
thrown  open  to  all.  The  Koeo 
is  the  Queen  of  Flowen*,  and 
oor  1C  v  er-liloontlnjf  !:<*■*<  *  are 
4j uleL’k  eleffunt,  aud  prollllo  In 

_  _  _  bet»rlntr,  aud  wc  have  arranged  ilieic 

mall  collections  th nt  cjtch  Kr,>*H  Ho?  adltfiirent,  valunble  variety. 
Set  out  tiovr,  our  plauo  arc  so  cruwu  -.hut  th*?  will  hear  a  profusion  of 
butla  soon  and  conttn-  I  I  D  □  I  A  M 

uouwly  oulil  fru«i.  U  fl  I  U  rV  lie 

V\*v  publish  moQthly  a  beautlt'ui  rm|icr(  dnvoted  to 
the*  Orchard*  Flower*,  him!  I*  ruttH.  iVliurevur 
ifilrotlurtd,  liip  merit  of  <»ur  paper  Iiuk  made 
luntliiK  frl»7iid#s  xfld  that  *•  vl.4.»  dii.r.  -ohAf.rib- 
er< In  every  community  whrrf  land  i3  tilled  for 
profit  or  pi enotire.  wutuila  tli«se  eveep- 
tl 4.111  itl  utter**.  Our  price  i 9  &0  ee for  a 
year,  invariably  in  advance,  but  to  new 
Aubncrlbcr*  we  t h»xe  8  proposal!*: 

Offer  No.  61  in  1  Ever-bloomlnii  Hose 
Plunt*  «*f  u»fw  variuticft.  each  plant  differ* 
fniiuitl  of  illffcrcal  color,  and  THK  FARM 
AND  liA  KL>HN  1  year  ror  60  ct*„  and  10  eti.  for 
postage  on  tbe  plants.  Offer  No.  612.— For  $  1.00 
we  will  mail,  post-paid.  10  flue  Ever-B looming 
Komi*  Plan  la  and  KV«M  AND  OARDFN  one  year. 
Offer  No.  6R. — For  4*2.00  ▼«  will  a*ll,  post-paid, 
24  One  plunt*  of  Ever-bloornlnir  Rone*  and  2 
.  _  oopic<  of  TDK  FARM  AND  GARDEN  c»n*i  year,  free. 


FAIUf  AND  GARDFN  one  year,  free. 


Address  THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN,  426  Library  St„  Phila.,  Pa 


REVERSIBLE  DEAD  LOCK 

ELEVATOR  AND  CARRIER 


NEW  DEPARTURE. 


0**3 

H  o  O 

I  T3  s 

m  D1  _ 


All  Communications  y  Promptly  Answered. 

Address,  JANESVILLE  HAY  TOOL  C0„ 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Janesville,  Wls. 

f\  /%  I  by  watohmakars.  By  mail 27c.  Circulars 
O U  L  U  tree.  J-  S.  Butca  <k  Co.. 28  Dcy  St.,  N.  A 


zn  Bevel  Edge  ami  Baris  Cliromos.  name  on  and  a 
O"  present,  ltk’.  BlakeslkeA  co.,  North  Haven, Ct. 


elevatesallmygralmto  the  tblrd 
story;  drives  a  I2-iuch  French 
burr  mill,  a  power  corn  sheller. 
besides  pumping  aU  water  tor 
my  stock.  I  -as  grinding  corn 
to-day.  t  he  grinder  making  1,000 
revolution?  per  minute,  when  a 
man  came  In.  and  after  looking 
at  the  meal,  asked  If  It  was  bolt¬ 
ed,  as  tt  was  ground  so  fine.  "It 
Is  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  saw.’ 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jxmks  Hostlander.” 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed 
to  all  wbo  inclose  stamp. 

Address. 

HERCULES  WIHB 

ENGINE  CO., 

Worcester.  Mass, 


The  principles  of  a  Turbine 
Water  Wheel  developed  In 
a  Wind  Meter. 

The  only  W  Ind-Mlll  perfect¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  Farmer’s 
use.  we  are  permitted  to 
>  makethefoUowlngextracts 
from  the  letter  of  an  Ohio 
fc-  farmer: 

S  ”  North  Ridgeville,  Lo- 
gh  rain  Co.,  O.,  Feb.  25, 1884. 
vji-  w.  A.  Whekler,  Worcester, 
3-  Mass.  Dear  Sir:  After  ex- 
-t-  amlnlng  a  large  number  of 
Fv  different  wind  mills,  I  de- 
V  elded  on  the  Hercules,  and 
I  bought  a  16-foot  wheel, plac- 
R  Ing  it  inside  the  irupola  of 
k  my  barn,  where  It  works 
“  '  like  a  charm,  with  no  fears 
of  It  being  wrecked  so  long 
as  the  barn  stands  Ir  runs 
.  In  a  very  light  breeze.  It 


Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  Menufacturers  of  the  latest’ Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit. 

New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodder  or  SBo.  Send  for  our  IUus- 
t  rated  Catalogue  of  52  pages 

■ill  Lovely  Cbromo  Cards,  name  In  script  19c.;  It  pks. 

with  elegant  Band  R!ng$l.  Agt's  Book  &  Ill’d  Pre¬ 
mium  List  25c  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  New  Haven.  Ct. 


TROWBRIDGE 

^TB  ROAJD-C  AST-W 

r  '  tl 


ileution  this  paper. 


SEED  SOWER 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grate  seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertili¬ 
zers — and  everything  requiring  broadcasting— any 
quantity  per  acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  ou  either  or  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  .-an  be  driven.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  \V.  DORK,  Trenail r-er. 

RACINE  SKKDFR  CO..  Dea Moines,  Iowa 


BIRDSALL  TRACTION  ENGINE 

It  is  Warranted  Equal  to  or 

Better  than  any  other  Engine  Made. 


AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  NOVELTY  SAW  MILL  and  tlie  New  BIRDSALL 
VIBRATING  THRESHER* 


Send  for  Catalogue,  either  to  Factory  or  Branch  Offices: 

316  South  8th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

250  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  and 

No,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BIRDSALL  CO., 


for  t\)t  Borntg. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

A  CRICKET. 


FTER  HANGING,  as  if  dead, 
for  a  loug  time,  he  began  to 
squirm  and  twist  just  as  he  did 
before,  after  having  partaken  of 
a  hearty  meal  of  raw  eabbage. 
Under  the  expectation  of  what 
was  coming,  I  looked  along  his 
back,  just  below  the  head,  and 
sa  w  his  skin  open  just  as  it  had 
before,  but  through  the  opening 
appeared  something  that  was 
considerably  different  from  the 
green  worm  that  had  hung  it¬ 
self  up  by  the  tail.  It  soon 
worked  its  head  out  of  the  slit, 
and  then  commenced  alternate¬ 
ly  lengthening  and  shortening  its  body,  the 
old  skin  beginning  to  shriuk  aud  creep  up, 
till  it  was  all  close  up  to  the  rail.  Examining 
it  more  closely,  I  sa  w  that  the  hooks  by  which 
it  was  suspended,  were  a  part  of  this  outer 
skiu  which  it  w'as  throwing  off,  and  I  said  to 
myself:  “Now,  Mr.  Butterfly  Baby,  you  are 
surely  beaten.  When  you  get  quite  out  of 
your  old  dress,  you  will  leave  it  hanging  by 
its  old  hooks;  you  will  tumble  to  the  ground 
aud  break  your  blamed  little  neck.”  And 
how  could  he  help  doing  so?  Here  be  was,  as 
I  could  plainly  see,  without  hands,  feet  or 
legs,  head  do wtu  ward,  crawling  out  of  his  skiu, 
which  was  huug  by  the  tail  to  the  silk  he  had 
so  carefully  spun.  But  as  he  had  found 
a  way  out  of  every  difficulty  before,  I  thought 
it  possible  for  him  to  Hud  a  way  out  of  this 
also :  so  I  racked  mv  brains  to  guess  how  he 
could  possibly  do  so,  and  watched  him  still 
more  carefully.  When  he  had  wriggled  his  old 
skiu  into  a  little  wad,  close  up  to  the  board, 
I  noticed  that  the  upper  part  of  his  skin  was 
made  of  just  such  rings  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
skins  he  had  crept  out  of  when  ou  the  cabbage; 
and  that  he  could  pull  these  out,  one  from  the 
ottier,  as  oue  pulls  out  the  joints  of  a  telescope, 
only  that  he  could  pull  the  separate  hard 
rings  quite  apart,  and  that  they  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  much  softer  ring  of  skin.  Open¬ 
ing  as  wide  as  he  could,  two  of  those  hard 
rings,  close  up  to  his  wad  of  old  clothes,  he 
caught  a  little  piece  of  these  between  the  rings, 
aud  shut  down  upon  it  as  tight  ly  as  he  could. 
Thus  banging  on,  he  worked  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity  of  his  bodv  out  of  his  skin,  and  lo!  at 
the  extreme  end,  and  coming  out  of  the  hooks 
by  which  the  skin  was  suspended,  were  two 
other  hooks  just  like  them.  Reaching  upward, 
he  entangled  these  books  in  the  silk,  and 
when  sure  they  were  quite  fast,  let  go  his  grip 
on  the  old  skin,  aud  hung  quietly,  head  down¬ 
ward  as  before,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  slight 
jerk  of  bis  head  toward  me,  as  much  as  to  say 
“  You  see,  old  fellow,  it  is  easy  enough  if  you 
onlykuow  how.”  After  he  had  been  quiet  for 
a  little  time,  and  before  I  had  recovered  from 
my  astonishment,  he  commenced  whirling 
about  like  a  Crazy  Cricket,  swinging  from 
side  to  side,  writhing,  whirling  and  twisting 
so  that  one  could  hardly  see  him,  “  What  is 
he  up  to  now?”  I  said.  “  Does  he  mean  to 
shake  himself  loose?”  But  I  saw  that  he  did 
not  like  the  smelt  of  his  old,  soiled  clothes, 
aud  he  soou  tumbled  them  to  the  ground; 
then  he  became  quite  still,  aud  I  had  a  good 
chance  to  see  how  he  looked.  He  was  uo 
longer  a  worm;  lie  had  no  mouth,  no  eyes,  no 
legs,  no  wings;  except  for  the  want  of  these, 
he  was  shaped  somewhat  like  the  butterfly  I 
saw  laying  eggs  o*lthe  cabbage..  But  he  was 
not  a  butterfly;  be  was  not  a  worm. 

I  have  heard  that  men  who  go  poking  about, 
studying  bugs  and  such  kinds  of  cattle,  would 
call  it  a  chrysalis  or  pupa;  but  pupa,  I  am 
told,  means  a  little  girl,  aud  he  did  not  look 
much  like  a  little  girl,  except  that  he  might 
resemble  a  girl  baby  of  a  great  many  years 
ago,  when  they  used  to  wrap  up  babies  from 
their  heads  to  their  toes  in  what  they  called 
swaddling  clothes,  and  that  is,  I  suspect,  the 
reason  they  called  it  a  pupa. 

Through  many  long  dajs  of  sunshine  and 
rain,  this  pupa  hung  without  changing,  I  be¬ 
came  almost  starved  while  watching  it,  aud  if 
it  had  been  late  in  the  season,  would  surely 
have  starved  to  death,  for  I  have  been  told 
that  these  pupa.1,  when  hung  up  late  in  the 
season,  remain  without  any  change  through 
all  the  cold  Winter  and  “come  out”  in  the 
Bpring,  just  as  this  one  did.  During  all  the 
time  I  was  watehirg  it,  it  occasionally  moved 
a  little,  just  enough  to  show  that  it  was  alive. 
And,  I  am  told,  very  strange  changes  were 
going  un  all  this  time  in  it;  changes  similar  to 
such  as  turn  the  contents  of  an  egg  into  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bird.  Finally  1  saw  a  crack  commencing 
in  the  skin  of  the  back,  behiud  the  bead,  just 
where  it  bad  opeued  every  time  before,  and  I 
began  to  wonder  how  many  jackets  the  fellow 
had  tucked  away  inside  of  each  other.  It 


opened  wider  and  wider,  and  out  of  it  there 
came  gradually  something  very  different  from 
what  had  appearedat  anytime  before.  It  had 
six  long  legs,  large  eyes,  two  long  horns  or  feel¬ 
ers,  ho  jaws  like  those  of  the  cabbage  eating 
worm,  but  a  long  tube  instead,  with  which  it 
could  suck  the  nectar  out  of  the  flowers.  It 
was  just  like  the  butterfly  I  first  saw,  only  in 
place  of  the  golden  wings,  it  had  two  little 
wads  that  looked  like  bunches  of  thin,  wet 
impel*.  It  moved  very  slowly  and  stiffly  a 
short  distance,  as  if  very  weak.  But  very 
quickly  these  little  wet  wads  began  to  expand, 
to  take  ou  a  bright,  golden  color;  and  after 
the  fellow  had  crept  up  into  the  suulighc  aud 
was  a  little  dried  and  warmed  by  it,  lo !  he 
could  not  lie  distinguished  from  his  gay  mam¬ 
ma,  who  so  long  ago  left  her  eggs  ou  the  cab¬ 
bage.  As  he  flew  away,  he  did  not.  even  stop 
to  look  at  the  rows  of  cabbages  where  his  in¬ 
fancy  aud  youth  had  been  passed,  Put  hastened 
to  the  flowers,  sipping  their  nectar  as  though 
accustomed  to  doing  so  all  his  life,  aud  had 
never  known  what  the  taste  of  raw  cabbage 
was.  I  wonder  if  he  ever  met  his  mamma, 
and  if  he  did,  whether  she  remembered  the 
little  egg  she  left  on  the  eabbage  leaf? 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 

M.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  wish  to  learn 
something  of  wild  convolvulus,  and  where  can 
it  be  obtaiuedf 

Ans  — There  are  two  species  of  convolvulus, 
one  knowu  as  Field  Bindweed,  which  is  bub  a 
weed  that  grows  along  the  Eastern  coast,  and 
the  other  a  species  found  iu  gardens,  that  was 
brought  from  Europe.  It.  is  a  hairy,  low 
plant,  with  ascending  branching  stems,  and 
almost  spa tu late  or  lance-ovate,  sessile  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  blue  and  rather  large  and 
showy,  opening  iu  the  sunshine.  You  can  get 
this  plant  of  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.,  WiMer,  Neb. — 1.  Ought  the  flower- 
seed  to  be  planted  in  a  box  or  out  of  doors? 
When  should  tile  seed  be  planted,  aud  wbat 
kind  of  care  should  it  receive?  What  kind  of 
soil  should  they  be  planted  iu?  2,  What  is  a 
good  remedy  for  cabbage  worms? 

Ans. — L.  Separate  the  different  kinds  of 
seeds,  and  plant  them  in  boxes.  Plant  the  seed 
now,  in  finely  pulverized  rich  soil.  Give  the 
best  care,  and  when  large  enough,  transplant 
the  young  plants  to  the  flower  beds.  2.  Young 
folks'  fingers  make  an  effective  remedy.  A 
mixture  of  kerosene  in  skim-milk  or  soap¬ 
suds  is  good.  Mix  four  ounoes  of  kerosene  in 
a  gallon  of  milk;  add  this  mixture  to  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  sprinkle  it  ou  the  cabbages. 

C.  Y.,  Spring  Valley,  Minn.  —  1.  How 
should  radishes  and  onions  be  planted  and  cul¬ 
tivated?  2.  Give  me  a  little  poultry  advice. 

3.  Should  a  person  write  ou  both  sides  of  the 
paper? 

Ans. — 1.  Radishes  grow  best  in  a  light, 
sandy  loam.  Bow  in  drills  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  and  half  an  iuch  deep.  Enrich  the  soil 
with  well-rotted  manure.  Keep  out  the  weeds, 
and  see  that  the  soil  is  well  pulverized.  Plant 
ouious  in  rich,  warm,  sandy  loam.  Sow 
three  to  four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  in  drills 
12  inches  apart,  and  ono-balf  inch  deep. 
When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
thin  to  one  to  two  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Keep  down  weeds,  and  pulverize  the  soil  well. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  manuring  onions  too  high¬ 
ly.  2.  Feed  your  fowls  regularly,  and  give  a 
change  in  diet  frequently.  Let  their  water  be 
pure.  Allow  no  vermin  on  the  fowls  or  in  the 
house.  Have  a  neat,  well-ventilated  house. 
Clean  up  the  dropping  at  least  every  week. 
Put  sulphur  in  the  nests.  See  that  the  hens 
have  plenty  of  egg-food.  Be  kind  to  the 
fowls;  keep  your  eyes  open,  aud  learn  all  you 
cau  for  their  best  interest.  3.  Write  only  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  when  writing  fyr  newspa- 
papers. 

K.  H.,  Leonardsvilte,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  far 
apart  should  I  set  cabbages?  2.  On  what  kind 
of  soil  should  cucumbers  be  planted?  3.  Ought 
manure  to  be  put  iu  a  box  in  which  seeds  are 
to  be  started  l  4.  Were  any  of  the  seeds  sent 
out  in  the  Distribution,  from  perennial  plants? 

Ans.  1 .  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  va¬ 
riety  you  wish  to  plant.  If  a  small,  early 
kind,  23^  feet  apart;  If  a  large,  late  variety, 
or  four  feet.  2.  Good  gardeu  soil,  well 
manured  aud  pulverized.  3.  A  little  chemical 
fertilizer  is  a  good  thing,  or  soil  well  mixed 
with  finely  pulverized  manure  may  be  used. 

4.  Yes. 

W.  Godfrey,  III, — Recommend  eight 

ever-blooming  roses  for  flowers. 

Ans  — Coquette  de  Lyon;  a  Tea  Rose;  color, 
canary  yellow.  Hermosa :  large,  double,  aud 
fragrant;  color,  a  beautiful  rose.  Mareehal 
Neil;  flower  extra  large  and  deliciously  per¬ 
fumed;  color,  deep  golden  yellow.  Glorie  do 
Dijon;  large,  perfectly  double;  color,  rich 
creamy-white.  Mad.  Camille;  extra  large; 
color,  delicate  rosy  flesh,  changing  to  salmon- 
rose.  Perlo  des  Jurdincs;  very  rich  aud  beau¬ 
tiful;  color,  clear  golden-yellow.  Niphetos; 
an  elegant  tea  rose;  color,  pure  snow-white. 
Agrippina;  very  double,  lull  aud  sweet;  color, 
brilliant  fiery  red. 


pimUanfoutf  gutvjcftbing. 

Mrs.  Mary  Livermore’s  Trip 
to  Europe. 

As  one  of  the  clearest  tbiukere  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  social  problems  of  the  day ,  and  as  a  lectur¬ 
er  of  rare  attractiveness  and  ability,  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
ry  A,  Livermore  bas  long  been  widely  knowu 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  ‘  Among 
women  who  have  taken  the  platform  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  particularly  affecting 
their  sex,  Mrs.  Livermore  is  without  doubt 
the  ablest  representative,  and  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  in  her  arguments  and  illustrations.  A 
few  years  ago  her  health  liecatne  so  much  im¬ 
paired  that  she  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
ecture  field.  But  the  interregnum  iu  her 
work  was  not  of  loug  duration,  aud  her  wide 
circle  of  friends  aud  admirers  snou  welcomed 
her  back  again.  How  aud  by  what  means  she 
was  restored  to  health  is  related  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  deeply  interesting  letter: 

“Mklrosk.  Mass  .  Feb.  1st,  1884. 

Drs.  Starkey  <fc  Palkn,  lion  and  nil  Gi¬ 
rard  St.  Philadelphia.  Dear  Sirs:  -  1  am  en¬ 
tirely  willing  to  make  a  statement  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  i  have  received  from  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  Treatment,  and  that  you  should  make  such 
use  of  it  as  you  please. 

“Four  years  ago  this  Spring,  at.  the  end  of 
a  very  severe  and  exhausting  winter’s  work, 
I  found  myself  utterly  brokeu  down  in  health. 
My  superb  constitution  had  hi  thorto  carried  me 
triumphantly  through  every  task  I  had  im¬ 
posed  on  myself,  and  had  been  equal  to  every 
phase  of  protracted  labor  that  had  fallen  to 
my  lot.  But  I  was  now-  completely  prostra¬ 
ted,  with  no  power  of  recuperation.  I  could 
sleep  but  two  or  three  bourn  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  then  only  in  a  semi-sitting  position, 
because  of  a  difficulty  of  breathing — suffered 
excruciatingly  from  sciatica  aud  neuralgia  of 
the  stomach— experienced  the  torment  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  the  train  of  ilLs  that  follow,  and 
w*as  harassed  by  optical  illusions  which  were  a 
source  of  great,  discomfort  although  I  knew 
them  to  be  illusions.  My  mental  depression 
was  as  severe  as  my  physical  prostration.  I 
believed  the  hopeless  invalidism  which  I  had 
most  dreaded,  had  come  to  me  and  my  chief 
aun  was  to  hide  myself  from  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  were  afflicted  ou  my  ac¬ 
count. 

“My  physician  recommended  a  trip  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  my  husband  accompanied  me  thither. 
The  change  brought  only  palliation  of  my 
troubles,  but  no  radical  improvement.  While 
in  England  some  American  aciiuaintances 
told  us  of  the  Compouud  Oxygen  Treatment, 
and  they  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
it  as  the  surest  remedial  agent  in  cases  like 
mine.  They  emphasized  tbeir  statements  by 
narrations  of  complete  cures  which  bad  been 
wrought  by  it  ot  which  they  w*ere  personally 
cognizant. 

“My  husband  immediately  ordered  from 
London  the  materials  for  a  Home  Treatment 
Of  two  mouths  I  used  it.  for  a  month,  punc¬ 
tiliously  obeying  the  directions  seut  for  its  use 
before  1  began  to  rally.  Then  mv  return  to 
good  health  was  rapid,  and  since  thou  I  have 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  perfect  health, 
and  almost  youthful  vigor.  I  resumed  work 
immediately,  aud  have  assiduously  follow-ed 
the  most  laborious  vocation  ever  since,  al¬ 
though  long  past  the  time  of  life  when  it.  is 
considered  safe  to  toil  severely  and  unremit¬ 
tingly. 

“  I  have  never  discontinued  the  use  of  the 
Treatment  since  1  began  it.  There  have  been 
few  days  in  the  last  three  aud  a  half  years 
when  1  have  omitted  it.  I  understand  and 
accept  the  rationale  of  the  Treatment,  aud 
depend  on  it  for  vigor  and  strength,  as  I  do 
on  food.  I  have  recommended  it  to  scores  of 
people  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  and 
chronic  ailments— some  of  whom  are  rejoicing 
in  restoration  to  health,  while  others,  lacking 
persistence  in  the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  have  not  been  benefltted;  fur  patience 
and  persistence  in  its  use  are  essential,  if  one 
would  be  cured  of  chronic  illnesses,  or  lifted 
from  a  depth  of  physical  depression. 

"  Yours  truly,  Mary  A.  Livermore.” 

Iu  another  letter  to  Drs.  Starkey  <fc  Palen, 
Mrs.  iJvermore  says:  “  T  have  always  aud 
everywhere  proclaimed  the  excellence  of  the 
Compouud  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  have  per¬ 
suaded  a  great  many  people  to  use  it.  I  could 
not  live  without  it,  unless  I  abandoned  all  my 
work,  and  simplu  existed,  and  1  would  rather 
die  than  do  that. 

Any  information  in  regard  to  this  remark¬ 
able  treatment,  will  be  promptly  furnished  by 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1  ID’.l  and  1111  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia.  If  you  write  for  their 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  they  will  mail 
it  to  your  address. 


Send  a ‘let,  stamp  to  pay  postage  on  a  Handsome 
Lithographed  RAZOR,  to 

THE  CLINTON  .11  KG.  CO,, 

•20  Vesey  street.  New  York. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  C.  I).  BROOKS.  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 


McSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  tlrst-elass.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  whut  u  Uruln  aud  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  ami  accuracy,  prefer  the  ,UcSll  Elt  It  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSIIERRY  A  CO., 

Dnyton,  O. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Exnloslve  Steam  Engines,  Rest  Hallway  &  Lever 
Horse-Powers.Threshlng  Machines, Straw -Preserving 
Threshers,  LsDow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har- 
rows.Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes, Cultivators, Feed  Mills, 
Feed  Steamers, etc.etc.  Whkelek&MkmckCo  .Albans, 
N.  Y.  Established  1880.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  TJ.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  aud  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  Iu  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  in  the  Far  West.  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  Ibis  (Irene 
Through  Line,  to  all  tbe  Health  aud  Pleasures 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  South- West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  tha 
Yqaemlte,  tbe 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  aud  Railroad  Lauds  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  Equipped  Railroad  iu  the  World  for 
all  clusses  of  Travel. 

Through  Pickets  via  tide  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Ollioea  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL. 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag*t  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag*t, 

317  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
3U6  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


J  Improved  Root  Beer.  Package, 
25  cis.  Makes  5  gallons  of  a  delicious 
sparkling  and  wholesome  beverage. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  orsenl  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  25cts.  C.E.Hires.IHN,  Dcl.Ave.)Phlla,Pa. 


CENTENNIAL -TIFFANY 


BRICK  & 

receive  tbe 

iin.iu:sr 

.4 

wherever 

ex- 

h 


THE  LATEST  &  BEST. 


Send  for  circulars  of  Stone  Separating  Crushers- 
F.nelnes  and  full  Tile  Factory  outfits  to 


FREY.SHECKLER  &.  HOOVER,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


THE 


0.K.CHURN 

Has  Improvements  ovei 

THE  BEST! 

Easy  to  clean,  caay  to  operate. 
Willnotwearout:  cover  castings 
will  not  break.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Solo  manufacturer, 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


REMINGTON 

SHOVELS, 


SCOOPS, 

Made  iu  the 
liest  Maimer, 
by  skilled 
WOK  KMEN. 


SPADES, 

Remember 
that  our  Goods 
are  always 
RELIABLE. 


F-  U  A 

SOLID!  1  STEEL. 


Remington  Agricultural  Co., 

II.ION,  N,  Y. 

New  York  Office,  118  Chambers  Street. 


ROAD  MACHINES 


Bond  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  Improvements  for  making  roadie  Address 

•S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO.* 

Koaaett  N«ww.  Pa.,  or  Fort  Wayne,  lad. 


PERSONAL. 

The  best  whist-player  in  the  United  States 
is  said  to  lie  Senator  .John  Sherman. 

Senator  Farley’s  health  has  been  nearly 
ruined  by  the  use  of  a  poisonous  dye  on  his 
hair  and  his  long  full  beard. 

The  late  George  Ball  gave  $70,000  to  build 
a  school  in  Galveston,  Texas,  and  $50,000  for 
a  home  for  aged  women. 

Charles  Reade,  the  famous  novelist,  died 
at  his  home  in  Loudon,  England,  on  April  10, 
of  an  acute  attach  of  bronchitis. 

El  Mahdi  is  described  as  six  feet  tall,  and 
spare,  with  dark  olive  skin,  coal-black  beard, 
and  a  piercing  eye.  His  bearing  is  severe,  but 
he  has  a  powerful  sort  of  magnetism  about 
hint. 

The  wife  of  Judge  Foote,  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  died  recently  of  blood  poisoning  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  absorption  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  a  green  veil  through  a  scratch  on 
the  face. 

There  are  now  five  of  the  children  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Robert  E.  Lee  living— Custis,  Fitzhugh, 
Mildied,  and  Mary.  Custis  has  given  nearly 
all  of  the  #150,000  received  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Arlington  estate  to  his  sisters. 

Mr.  Higginsox,  a  recent  Boston  widower, 
establishing  communication  with  his  deceased 
wife  by  means  of  a  medium,  asked  her  if  she 
was  happy.  “Well,  dear,”  the  fair  ghost  is 
reported  to  have  replied,  “it  Is  very  charming 
and  lovely  aud  all  that  here,  but  of  course 
you  know  it  isn’t  Boston  ” 

Washington  was  childless;  Adams’s  favor¬ 
ite  boy  died  bv  suicide;  Monroe  had  no  son; 
Madisou  no  child ;  Van  Buren's  best  son  went 
to  an  asylum;  Pierce's  only  child  was  killed  on 
the  railway;  Polk  had  uo  child;  and  Johnson's 
only  son  was  self-destroyed.  Meanwhile 
neither  Disraeli  nor  Palmerston  had  a  son, 
and  Napoleon  111/9  boy  died  on  a  negro  spear. 
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«  •i»rlTYfe<Vc*.  • 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PERCHERON-NORM AN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
year*  oryierience  In  breeding  ami  Importing  large 
eollcotlons,  opportunity  of  comparing  different  breed f, 
loiv  p rice*,  because  of  ej-te-nt  of  frueine.i*  and  low  rate* 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited, 

r*OWBIjIj  BROTHBHS, 
SPBINQBORO,  ORAWFOHD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France. 

Published  ujitlt-r  Authority  of  the  Fi'eneh  Government. 
Contains  much  (translated)  valuable  mailer  re  la  live  to 
this  ancient  and  popular  race.  Also  U)0  records  of 
breeding  of  all  pure  Parlwrwi  Stallions  and  Mares, 
whore  1’erchwon  l.irth  and  origin  Ur  v  •  been  established 
before  20  controllers  of  ontnee.  No  intelligent.  man 
wfjj  buy  a, French  Stallion  that  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Percheron  8t  ml  Book  of  France.  Send  *2  for  this  book 
to  Tmt  HliKltnitus  G  tims,  Chicago,  Ills. 


gtttodUancou#  Advertising. 


H.r  mi  r  *  r  aLT  &lS  ^ 

cPI  r^C 


LANGSHAN  nnd  BUFF  COCHIN  Chicks.  ROTTEN 
DUCKS  and  WHITE  GUINEAS,  *2  per  Ul:  *S  p*  r  2ti. 
BRONZE  TURKEYS. TOULOUSE  GEESK,  Sl  perdoz. 
P.  O.  Box  i:!0.  W.  C.  BRYANT.  Jr., 

Dassviujc,  Liv.  Co..  New  York. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  RIHis  for  Hatching 
purest  strains.  Single  Setting  ilH)  !kt  .tJ5t  Two  Set¬ 
tings  (2ti) »«.  FRANK  KING. 

Vau  Hureu  furnace,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Va. 


KEGISTEREDSWINE 


stf  I  Iwroiirh- end  4  li enter  W  l»ttc**|  Po- 

JaRy  lun<U  hlnu<,r  ioi|»<rW'i  Berkshire* 
True peilliri'Oe  u  I* trt\  .M  i.  iuilinal»iM  Siomc  ix-.iltliy 
.i.H-v  ..ah  1’nrln  guaranteed.  Kind  s«mp  f»r  ■■■•»  Cntu- 
Inane.  l\  It.  \V  nrelniHiin.  U..\  S'il.  M  eat  Cheater.  I  n. 


U  /N  III  TO  PRESERVE  Cf'/'Q 
PI  U  W  FOK  WINTER  l'*K.  ELjUa 

for  Ul  cents  silver  (no  stamps)  I  will  send  to  renders 
of  this  paper  the  nnovc ree<  Ipt.  The  materials  found 
In  every  family—  HO  drugs  used.  IdUress  E.  I).  .1. 
Meyer*.  Mountain  Top,  Pa.  Reference.  Post 
master  or  Express  Agent. 


M 


OUR  ELEGAJNT 

125  Pag©  llluatratted 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE 


KoHM^/11  bo  raaclytht.  month.  It  tell*  mor*  about  poultry 
ami  Poultry  railing  than  any  k'-’.OO  book  In  the  United  state,. 
It  telli  How  we  keep  *Wl)  fowl*  on  two  100  une-nAit  crr«»,  u»ul 
annually  clear  fll.W'.  eitlCB,  2.1  Crs  rH.  StM,,r,  uV.eiu 
Price  Li«M  It**,  i Mention  this  paper •)  K.  B-  MlTUUbuLi 
A  CO„  n  Me  Connie  It  Blocks  Chicago,  Stiul  la  four  or¬ 
der*  lliut  wo  nmy  kuow  how  many  to  puhlUQ. 


PROFESSOR 


IHi.SttlbticatW  gitwrtisinj. 

LARGE  SALE  OF 

IMPORTED  JERSEY  CAJTLE, 

Per  Steamers  “  Otranto”  and  “  Lord  Clive.  ’ 

The  Subscribers  will  Sell  at  Auction,  without  reserve. 

^"Every  Lot  is  Pledged  to  Absolute  Sale.^j 

Their  Spring  importations  of  Jersey  Cattle,  numbering  with  their  increase  up  to  the  day  of 

Sale  nearly 


TWO  HUNDRED  HEAD 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS, 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Tiie  llorsford’s  Alumnae  and  Cook  Book 
hcih  free. 

RumfordCheroleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  HI.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  UK)  and  11)2  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Best  and  Most  Du¬ 
rable  L'ks,  sent  FREE  for  two  2-eeut  stamps. 

G.  31.  HANSON*  Chicago,  Ills. 


rn  P  r  I  Send  toe.  for  a  pack  of  onr  Beautiful  Cbro- 
r  n  F  P  I  ,no  Cards  with  name;  8  pks.  and  -plendid 
|  1 1 L  L  •  Present  50c.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Best  and  Most  Du- 
VII  rajsle  L'KS,  sent  KREE  for  two  2-eeut  stamps. 

a.V/  G.  31.  HANSON*  Chicago*  Ills. 

M  Double  Satin  Enameled  Cbromo  Cards,  Isle* 

style*,  name In  gold  A  JcU  I0e.,6p2«.  A  »u  Elegant 
Solid  Ring  50e.  IS  pk*.  a  Ring,  if  1 .00.  Agents* 
Album  ol’Samolea  2ue.  OEO.W.  A1>AMS,  Wat  Haven.  Ct 

Efl  Satin  C’liroino CnrtU.  Beauties,  nameonlOc, 
Oil  vutogruph  Album  In  gilt  and  colors  1  Oc.  or  both. 
uwi«c.  Agents  make  money.  Full  outfit  and  sain- 

.  *  .  -  w  _  .-it  i  vtrA  e  ftiN  LT ci  eon  Unntt 


Efl  Satin  (’liroino Card*.  Beauties,  nameon  lOc. 
Oil  Autogruph  Album  In  gUt  and  colors  10c.  or  both, 
uwi«c.  Agents  make  money.  Full  outfit  anti  sam¬ 
ples,  25  cut.  CLINTON  &  CO-  North  Haven.  Copn. 


r  **  _  +  _  ICO  per  hour  at  home.  No  peddling. 

5vC>  TO  No  huiithug-  The  Secret  re¬ 
vealed,  nnd  15  Satnulca.  worth  $5,  for  10c.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  E.  slavton,  J!  .ntpclwr,  Vt.  (Name  P.  S.  Y.i 

Thu  el-ctr*  solid  tilsin  tine,  tns A*  oi 
ltea*  j  lit  K.  Rolled  Gold,  psehed  la 
^lYtlvct  Casket.  5  years, 

po*t-iaid,  4oe.,  S  fcr  #1.85.  SO 
Cards,  ‘'Beauties,"  all  Gold,  Sli¬ 
ver,  Roses.  Lilies,  Mottoes,  If.,  «ld  aims  oa.IOe.,  H 
nocks  #1.00  bill,  sad  thu  Gobi  Ring  Free. 

TJ.  S.  CARD  CO..  CENTBRBIIOOK.  CONN' 


_ a  KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 

Speaks  for  ItselL 

The  many  Farmers 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Geo.W  Kino.  Marion. CX 


ON  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  MORNINGS, 

Mty  1st  and  2d,  1884, 

Commencing  at  Eleven  o’clock  each  day, 

At  HERKNESS’  BAZAAR, 

Ninth  &  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia!. 

These  Cattle  were  selected  bv  Mr.  Edward  P.  Parsons  Fowler,  a  buyer  of  vast  experience, 
aud  who  this  year  celebrates  his  fiftieth  anniversary  or  semi-centennial  since  his  connection 
with  the  business. 

Everv  animal  sold,  except  the  calves,  will  be  registered  in  the  Herd  Book  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  purchasers  free  of  any  charge. 

Blanks  will  be  furnished  with  the  calves,  entitling  them  to  entry  on  jtayment  of  the  fee. 
Certificate  of  Health  (having  been  In  quarantine  for  ninety  days  according  to  law)  will  be 
given  with  each  animal.  Every  facility  will  be  given  in  regard  to  shipping,  etc. 

Open  for  exam  t nation  three  days  previous  to  sale.  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

ALFRED  M.  HERKNESS  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Auctioneers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DID  YOU  EVER  THIN K 

■■■  ■■  was  like  using  poor  fLJ 

thread  in  making  up  good  material  into  a  garment.  The  difference  in  cost  between  using  die  best^^^ 
and  the  poorest  Salt  amounts  to  less  than  t-3oth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  butter,  and  i-6oth  of  a  cent 
on  cheese,  and  we  have  seen  it  make  a  difference  of  three  cents  per  pound  in  quality. 

When  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt  was  first  introduced  many  people  naturally  desired  to  wait  and  see 
results.  In  seven  years  it  has  carried  off  nearly  all  the  honors,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  mC 
that  it  compares  with  other  Salt  as  refined  sugar  compares  with  raw  sugar,  and  the  Higgin  pro-  QD 
cess  in  Salt  manufacture  was  as  great  an  advance  as  the  Bessemer  process  was  in  making  steel. 

IT  ADDS  MILLION'S  BACH  YEAR  to  the  value  of  American  dairy  products,  and  the 
following  figures  show  that  this  is  appreciated  by  American  butter  and  cheese  makers  who  do  not  _  _  . 

believe  in  the  principle  of  using  poor  thread  to  make  up  good  material. 

IMPORTS  OF  HICCIN’S  “  EUREKA  ”  SALT  FOR  EIGHT  YEARS.  ^ 

1876  .  5,050  Sacks.  1880 . 117,000  Sacks. 

1877  .  32,800  “  1881 . 142,000  “  c— 

1878  .  60,045  “  1882 . 154,000  “  ... 

1870 .  03,000  «  1883 . 107,000  “  fcjQ 

FOK  SALE  BY  SALT  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

New  York  Office,  116  Reade  St.  THE  HIGGIN  EUREKA  SALT  CO.,  ™ ; ; 

Chicago  Office,  230  Michigan  Ave.  Liverpool,  England.  ^Ei 


THE  HIGGIN  EUREKA  SALT  CO., 
Liverpool,  England. 


meal  estate. 


W  ALKER -  -THE  BEST 

M|k  WASHER 

\  TMMti  //  1  Host,  iuos.1  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 

V  hKi  ■tTb'H  a  ~t  ri  _  *^7  j  I  Has  no  ris'iil*  tlio  only  machino  that  will  iranA  perfectly  clean  tcithout  ru^- 

lbtny.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 

V _ a  ^  s  mouient.  So  simple  and  easy  to  ojierate  the  moat  delicate 

W'j •  Mg/*®™"  lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanize*!  Iron,  and 
BhS»<  IlMml  the  only  Washer  In  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bntitls  on  the 

W Ml  MkiBSK  Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 
NL  '  IwSBwM  nuBSRBBSiiP  RPCWTC  IHHIUTrn  Exclusive  territory.  Bc-tail price.  SS.OO. 
a  ilBii^|)l))jP(lnL'iagi*S^^  A U Lll  I  d  W  Ail  I  L U  Agents*  sample.  S3. 50.  <•  Also  the  cele- 

brnted  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturci-?’  lowest  price. 
Circulars  free.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Fa. 


SPRINGFi|LD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  co. 

'  *C7:\.r-  SPRINGFIELD.  O.  G^N 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE. 
Price,  $  I  .OO. 


UADVI  lyn  C1DM9  For  Fruit,  Grain  aud  Grass,  on 
InfiftlLAnU  rflnmo  salt  water,  to  $311  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free.  1SLKK  ft  MEEK  INS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


C  ADUC  on  James  River,  Va..  In  a  Northern  sot- 
iHltfilu  Uemont,  Illustrated  circular  free. 

j.  k.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va. 


T  onr!  T  rvQTicj  SettHtg  Investors  M  per  cent. 
TjoillCl  1  jtlct LLr*  pr|nci|)ni  ami  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guarauty  based  on  capital  of  #?vm  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loau  Agency.  Corsicana,  Texas. 


WESTERN  LANDS, 

WESTERN  LOANS. 

Those  wanting  to  BUY  LAND  FOR  SETTLE- 
31  ENT  In  a  good  locality  West,  or  to  1,0  %  N  310- 

NF.\  there  with  perfect  aulV-ry.  at  7  to  10  per  It  A  II  l’]}  I-  l 

cent.  intciTsi,  write,  with  letter  stamp  Inclosed,  to  juaudm  «.  \ 

M.  WARREN,  Tm#«APHT 

- - - I  sent  free,  .♦lilress  R.  Vai.k 


The  best  Traction  and  Port¬ 
able  Kna<  nes.  Separators  anti 
Horse  1‘otrers  in  the  world.  | 

Handsome  Illustrated  Cata-  \ 
loeues  sent  free.  1 


’  '-v 


MAHER  &  GROSH,  75  S  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


NEW  KNIFE.  3  blade.  Stag  or  Ebony 
handle,  long  blade,  as  carefully  made  as 
a  razor,  postpaid,  $i.io,  All  our  goods 
haud  f urged  from  razor  steel  and  re¬ 
placed  tree.  If  soft  or 
j.  flawy.  Our  Farmers’ 

SSSfos;.  Extra  Strong  3-blade, 

I5c- :  medium  2-blade, 

50. Hunting- 

i: 

iletlo,  Ohio.  use  a  Razor.” 


WOODLAND  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

This  elegant  Farm  ts  situated  In  Nottoway  County. 
Virginia.  Contains  l.ttfl  acres;  Good  House-  well 
Fenced,  nice  Fruit;  plenty  of  water.  Write  for 
printed  description.  Price  $11,500.  Box  U.  Nottoway 
C.  IX.,  Va. 


*-  SHORT-HAND  Taught. 

Situations  furnished.  Circulars 
ss  R.  v  Ai.*-_\risE,  Janesville,  Wls. 


OK  CREAMERY 

■  I  »  ■  Hue  the  largest  cooling: 


"THE  BiST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES,  TUDCCUCRC  SAW  MILLS, 
Jorse Powers  *  ririLOriLriw  rint*.r Hnllur* 


Clover  Hallers 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  aud  Winter. 

♦CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat. 


- ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R  WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  tho  Eastern  Market. 


Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  Me  ALL  ASTER,  Laic  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


JOHN  S.  CARTER 


the  largest  cooling 
r  surfuee.  takes  le«a 
cooling  material, 
takes  less  labor  In 
.  operating  It,  and 

f  GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Has  a  glass  the  whole 
depth  of  can  that  shows 
outside  the  condition 
Of  the  milk  without 
touching  th  e  C  reamer  y , 
and  can  sec  the  cream- 
line  the  whole  length 
m  drawing  off*  It 
J  Raises  all  Cream 
between  milkings. 
For  circular  addreu 
rn  Sole  Manufact’r, 

tn  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 


and  Prices  to  The  Aulumn  ^  Taylor  Ca,  M. mail  eld.  cj-hio, 

W  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 

a  Is  the  PIONEER  ft  LEAD¬ 
ING  MACHINE  OF  ITS 
KIND  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  hats  been  In  n»e  for  io  years, 
with  highly  satietnetory  re¬ 
sults.  we inake  q  CI7CC 

The  two  smaller  O  OlaCO 
sizes  for  convenience  of  sutull 
cupitalists,  and  for  sections 
r»  ..a  \*horc  the  trait  ortm  is  not  very 

*  i  i  largo.  Send  for  Descriptive 

C'ironlnr  and  testimonials  to 

S.t.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


ACM  E 


Pulverizing  Harrow. 

fwo  Crusher  andLevmek 

See  advertisement  on  PAGEfjnjJto. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


tjmttarmts 


The  trade  dollar  is  an  orphan ;  it  has  lost  its 
par. 

Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  one  place. 
It  isn’t  necessary. 

Civility  is  dear  to  everybody,  and  yet  it 
costs  nobody  anything. 

A  London  occulist  says  that  culture  dimin¬ 
ishes  tbe  size  of  the  eyes.  Now  just  listen  to 
that!  Everybody  knows  that  small  i’s  are  a 
sign  of  the  entire  absence  of  culture. 

“Julius,  was  you  eber  iu  business?”  “In 
course  I  was.”  “What  business?”  “A  sugar 
planter.”  “When  was  that  my  colored  friend?” 
“De  day  I  burrid  tbut.  ole  sweetheart  of  mine.” 

At  a  restaurant:  Dinner— “Here,  waiter,  I 
say,  confound  it,  this  game  is  too  much  so.” 
Waiter,  blandly — “Beg  pardon  sir  but  you’re 
mistaken,  sir.  It’s  tbe  other  gentleman’s  fish 
at  the  next  table,  sir.” 

A  gentleman  who  had  tarried  late  at  his 
club  found  his  wife  in  a  high  state  of  nervous¬ 
ness  awaiting  his  return.  She  said — “Here 
I’ve  been  waiting  and  rocking  iu  the  chair  till 
my  head  spins  round  like  a  top!”  “Jess  so,  my 
dear,  where  I've  been,”  responded  he.  “I 
think  itsh  in  the  atmosphere.” 

An  Irishman  who  had  been  contending  that 
a  mule  was  a  nobler  animal  than  the  horse, 
said  that  a  mule  had  once  saved  him  from 
drowning.  “How  was  that  Paddy?”  asked 
one  of  the  by-standers.  “Faith  he  gave  me 
such  a  lick  wid  his  hine  leg  that  he  landed  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  canawl  instidof  in  it.” 


TonB,Toncli,forlaiiansliip  and  Durability, 


WnilAM  KHABI  *  CMP. 

Nos.  304  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street 
Baltimore.  No.  1 12  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y 


The  largest,  BKST  and  most  complete  Catalogue 
of  thu  Wild  imWinbod.  Tt  contains  1 20  pages, 
hundreds  of  ticnuliful  illustrations,  anil  3 
superb  colored  plates.  it  bill*  all  about  the 
p  p  AvOarduii,  Farm,  aud  Flower  SKEHS 
D  to  I  including  Important  novelties  of 
rare  merit, Hummer  Flowering  Bulba,  Plants,  8mall 
Fruits.  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock  aud  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try.  Send  your  .nldrcmi  at  onco,*W«be/  Cite  paper, to 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  GO 


COOL  I 


8EKDSMKN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


THE  DOLLAR 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


gRijSffUanfaus:  §tdvcrti$itt0. 


Cauliflowers,  249  Barrels  on  one  and  a  quarter 
acres— Oats,  80  Bushels  per  acre. 

My  land  is  much  improved  by  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Manure. 

IS.  E.  JIO  SILK,  It  I  verhend,  Suffolk  <’ o . ,  IV.  V.,  December  18,  1883,  writes: 

“1  have  used  your  fertilizers  for  years,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  bo  well  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult. 

“For  potatoes  I  used  from  four  to  six  bags  per  acre,  and  never  have  less  than  200  bushels  per 
acre  without  other  manure. 

“  With  your  Cauliflower  Manure  I  have  good  success.  My  yield  this  year  on  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  acres  was  249  barrels. 

“For  oats  1  used  two  bags  ‘A’  Brand  per  ucre,  and  they  yielded  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  The 
man  that  thrashed  them  says  they  were  the  heaviest  filled  oats  he  ever  thrashed 

“In  the  Spring  of  1882  I  bought  one  bag  each  of  four  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  to  test  on  my 
potatoes.  The  fertilizers  were  weighed,  so  that  each  competing  row  had  the  same  value  of  man¬ 
ure.  In  the  fall  I  weighed  the  potatoes;  those  with  the  Mapes  were  far  the  best  in  yield  and 
size. 

“I  can  see  that  my  laud  is  much  improved  by  the  use  of  the  MapeB  Manures. 

Corn,  Cabbag’e  and  Sweet  Corn. 

100  bushels  per  acre  of  eery  tjood  Corn.  Yield  of  Cabbage  was  splendid.  No  better  Cabbage 
went  to  market.  Sweet  Corn  a  splendid  crop. 

JOHN  in; .n  i,  v ,  irianlinKMet,  Queen*  <  o.,  v.  v December  12,  1888,  reports: 

•‘Corn;  Planted  May  loth,  on  suudy  soil:  used  two  bags  of  the  Mapes  Manure  to  the  acre,  in 
the  hills.  The  yield  was  100  bushels  per  acre  of  very  good  corn. 

“Cabbage:  Planted  July  10th;  used  thre?  bags  of  your  Cabbage  Mauure  to  the  acre,  alone. 
The  yield  was  splendid.  No  bettor  cabbage  went  to  market. 

“Sweet  Corn  was  planted  first  of  May,  with  three  bags  of  Corn  Manure  to  the  acre,  alone, 
from  which  I  had  a  splendid  crop.” 

The  Mapes  M  unit  re  (for  vegetables)  Is  purtieulurly  adapted  for  growing  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes  (for 
eanners), 

Seud  postal  tor  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  reports  from  practical,  well-known  Thuck.  Potato, 
Fruit,  anli  Smsi'ui.  Okoi*  Gnowicns;  also  prices,  etc. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Ghiano  Oo.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


HUMBUGGED  AGAIN. 

I  saw  so  much  said  about  the  merits  of  flop  Bitters, 
and  my  wife,  who  was  always  doctoring  and  never 
well,  teased  me  so  urgently  t  i  get  her  some.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  humhuggod  again,  and  T  am  glad  I  dirt, 
for  In  less  than  two  months’  use  of  the  Bitters,  my 
wife  was  cured  and  she  1ms  remained  so  for  eighteen 
months  since.  I  like  such  humbugging.  II.  T.,  St. 
Paul.  -  Pioneer  Press. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Feb.  '4. isso. 

I  know  Hop  Bitters  will  be-.r  recommendation  hon¬ 
estly  All  who  use  them  confer  upon  them  the  high¬ 
est  encomiums,  and  give  them  credit  for  making 
cures  all  the  proprietors  claim  for  them  1  have 
kept  them  since  they  were  first  offered  to  the  public. 
They  took  High  rank  from  the  llr-it,  and  maintained 
tt,  and  are  more  called  fnr  than  all  other*  combined. 
So  long  as  they  keep  up  their  high  reputation  for 
purity  and  usefulness,  I  shall  continue  to  recommend 
them— something  I  have  never  done  before  with  any 
patent  medicine.  ,1  J.  Dauoock.  M.D. 


Sows  all  kinds  of  Grains  and  Garden  Seeds  as  well  as 
any  drill  made.  Holds  one  <(imrt;  weighs  %  it. .  Can¬ 
not  clog.  Is  easily  adjusted;  durable.  Rows  In  drills; 
saves  time  and  feed  In  planting  small  Gardens,  Beds, 
Test  Grounds,  Cold  Frames,  Hot  Beds.  Warranted 
to  give  satlsfactlou. 

Sent  pre-pnid  to  auy  address  In  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 


Greenwich  Mfg.  Co 


Greenwich.  Ohio 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
feled.  Now  '»  your  time  to  get  up 
■V-hH  orders  for  .inrceU-bruted  Ten* 
and  CoCItCR,  and  secure  a  bcautl- 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Sot,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Ret,  or  Gold  Band  Most 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICA*  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  daft  51  and  53  Vssoy  St.,  New  York 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevaters,  etc 

BOOMER  BOSCH  EKT 
PRESS  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


ON  HAND  APRIL  1st,  1884 

At  OaJtluwn  Furni, 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADED 


Weight  1,500  to  Z, BOO  llis,,  well  acclimated  und 
ready  for  service.  Also 

100  YOCNtiEK  STALLIONS  ami 

135  IMPORTED  MARES. 

»t.t>vo  nn-  registered  in 

Sind  Ho., I,  of  Franco 
illy  draft  horse  record 
illy.  Noluiliistainllng 
this  in. mouse  stock, 
tnv  Importations  for 

begun.  The  Amt  in- 

80  FINE 

LARCE  STALL'ONS 

Will  hi*  from 

Ki  a nco  thr  nr>t  weak 

.  .  ..  _  ert  hy  II  ii  a  it  red,  of 

it  hers  during  the  seiu-on.  All  KloUloim  Guaranteed 
Catalogue  free  Address.  >1.  VV. 
MIN  IIAM,  VV  ay  in-.  Du  Page  t’q..  rillnote  (35  miles 
rest  of  Chicago,  on  C  .V  NY-VV,  lVy.) 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER  Patented 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


TROY,  JV.  \ 


Has  no  equal  In  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
t  ime,  labor,  or  expense,  tlav .  grain  i  bound  or  looser. 
Clover  seed,  peas,  beans,  stalks  and  uuhusked  corn, 
uuloaded  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity:  fit  loads  un¬ 
loaded  in  six  hours.  For  descriptive  circulars  address 

BOARDMAN  BROS.,  Khortaville,  N.  Y. 


IHI  COMB  AULT 


NOYES’  HAYING  TuOLS 


For  Stacking  oat  in  Fields  or  Mowing  away  in  Barns, 


-----  _  ..„,0  o*.  ns. 

The  above  cut  represents  tbe  If  El<  KINGTON  III  A  CHINE  FOR  DIGGING  POTA¬ 
TOES.  It  will  dig  where  there  are  heavy  vines,  and  DOES  GOOD  WORK  IN  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SOIL,  leaving  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground, ‘WITHOUT  CUTTING  OR  BRUISING, 
and  in  good  shape  for  picking  up.  If  it  does  not  perform  the  work,  as  above  stated,  success¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily,  no  patronage  is  asked  for  it.  It  will  tell  its  own  story  iu  a  potato  field, 
with  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  it. 

It  was  awarded  a  DIFLOMA  from  the  Western  New-York  Agricultural  Society  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  September  80th,  1881,  for  a  succrssful  Machine  for  Digging  Potatoes.  Also, 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Fairs  ©f  both  Rensselaer  aud  Saratoga  Counties,  N.  Y.,  aud  CERTI- 
CATE  OF  HIGHEST  MERIT  at  New  York  State  Fairs,  1882  and  1888. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  these  Machines  can  be  tilled  in  time  for  the  Potato 
Harvest  this  year. 

Price  8126.00.  for  all  orders  received  before  July,  1884,  Free  on  Board  Cars  iu  Troy. 

For  descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  parties  who  have  thoroughly  tested  the 
Machine  on  their  farms,  address 

Planters’  Hoe  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
and  reliable  Veteri- 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  lias  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  t..pplication  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  13  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tahlespoonfiil  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  «Ohio.  «  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 


Ann-  iKafcar  A 

3rT  C 

Save  labor  and  money;  are  M  to  pie,  durable,  ooft  but  little. 
No  trouble  to  gat  over  Mgb  bouniN  or  to  the  «nd  of  deep  bays. 
ThotiMAod*  now  iu  une.  Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  eto. 
Hwxul  for  circular  and  designs  for  ttuukiog  burns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 


fuur-  Wheel  Carrier. 


DARNELL’S  10  FURROWER 

dattmt  in  x.  uini/rr 


pi  ii*  MARKER 


Cw»t 


Humm  Steadily, 


.kuked 


Iu  .hW,.  .oil  Al 

nte.  of  gtuuuil  '^^Vgruuad  than  .ay  oilier  Marker. 

LeavoH  the  earth  welTpul  vetted  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Mark,  any  width  from  2 U  to  A  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
•  mark  to  6  Inches  deep,  • 

'"Take  (ileuure  I  u  recommending  It.  It  doc*  the  tm.taeu ;  !» 
wall  made  and  will  laat  tvr  jearB.‘‘J.S.OuUij^,M‘nrrettnuiy.S.J. 

“It  f.r  exoeeda  nsj  expectation*.  If  tli»  ru.l  m.  rlt«  of  till, 
cbeap  Implement  wore  Aoown  10  polite  growers  alum:,  tbeaalet 
would  be  immense.”  JS.L. Coy, Fret.  W^$h.Co.(N,  Y.)  Ayr. Society 

HIGGANUM  MFG. CORP, 


A  NEW  EARLY 

SWEET  CORN I 


MARLY  AS  iUINNKSOl’A.  HARl.ARGE  AS  KYRRGRERN.  Per  e 
quart.  .jOc.  by  mull  By  express,  per  peek,  S3:  per  bushel,  &  IO.  4  J  rent  mlnctt 
A  ^ Coiiniicror.  Wn llw  Oeiimre.Lnle  llcbroti, 

r*  A  J  I  J A  I  t  J  1—  \\  Hite  Ntnr,Queeii  ot  V  itllev,\\  lilt.-  Lle- 

■  ■  *  ■  ■  ^■^^phnnt.  Belle,  iUuiiiinotli  I’curl,  tier  barrel 


TA 

W AI 

kl 

s>  1 

L 'is 

Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1788 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  3,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress. 


In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 


at  Washington.] 


Island,  in  li98,  and  settled  on  a  fifty-acre 
farm  iu  Fairfield,  where  they  reared  a  family 
of  ten  children,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  days.  Lauren  shared  the  usual  fate  of 
boys  under  such  circumstances,  attending 
school  in  Hummers  until  he  was  large  enough  to 
work  on  the  farm,  and  afterwards  only  in 
W  inters  until  he  was  19.  Leaving  the  farm  at 
20,  he  taught  very  successfully  Winters,  aud 


spent  his  Summers  in  mechanical  pursuits. 
Having  been  summoned  home  to  take  charge 
of  his  fathers  farm  before  attaining  his  34th 
year,  his  thirst  fora  better  education  led  him  to 
consign  his  trust  to  a  brother,  that  he  might 
take  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  old  Fair- 
field  Academy.  An  association  of  prospective 
teach ei-s  was  soon  formed  among  the  students, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was  selected  to 


give  the  special  instruction  desired.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  with  a  great  deal  of  hesi¬ 
tancy,  but  it  proved  very  advantageous  iu 
giving  him  drill  and  confidence,  which  he 
needed,  aud  a  liberal  salary,  which  he  needed 
still  more,  as  he  had  entered  the  Academy 
with  only  $50,  which,  he  proposed  to  make  go 
as  far  as  possible,  hoping  the  knowledge  he 
would  get,  would  enable  him  to  earn  more  with 


LAUREN  BRIGGS  ARNOLD. 

Lauren  Brigos  Arnold,  eighth  child  of 
George,  and  Elizabeth  Grimes  Arnold,  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
August  IS,  1814.  His  parents  came  from  Rhode 


LAUREN  BRIGGS  ARNOLD.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  128. 


which  to  continue  his  studies.  Before  the  s< 

term  expired,  he  got  a  school  to  teach  at  $30  t 

per  month.  Thus  encouraged,  on  his  return  11 

he  began  a  classical  course.  The  principal  as-  ^ 

signed  him  as  teacher,  to  a  class  in  algebra,  to 
pay  his  tuition.  Though  only  a  few  weeks 
ahead  of  his  class,  his  talent;  for  mathematics  » 
enabled  him  to  teach  with  satisfaction.  Soun- 

remittiugly  did  be  pursue  his  studies,  that  his  ^ 
nervous  system  gave  out  and  he  had  to  aban¬ 
don  tbe  school  for  a  time.  He  afterwards  ^ 

completed  the  course,  acting  port  of  the  time  " 

as  assistant  professor.  The  faculty  of  concen-  I  ^ 
tratmg  his  whole  mind  on  whatever  he  had  ^ 
before  him.  made  him  a  ready  scholar  and  an 
efficient  teacher,  and  has  been  of  great  service 
to  him  all  his  life.  During  all  his  academic  ! 
career,  he  was  extremely  abstemious  in  diet: 
and  in  addition  to  his  studies  and  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  assistant  professor,  he  did  ' 
chores  and  sawed  and  split  wood  for  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  that  he  might  accumulate  a  little 
money  with  which  to  go  to  college. 

He  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N. 

Y.,  in  1841,  and  in  1848  was  honorably  grad¬ 
uated  having,  in  addition  to  the  required 
studies,  pursued  others.  When  he  left  college 
he  returned  to  his  father’s  farm,  farming 
Summers  and  teaching  Winters,  having  teach¬ 
ing  aud  study  iu  view  as  his  life-work.  In 
1845  or  '4i'.,  he  accepted  the  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  mathematics  iu  Fairfield 
Academy,  but  the  sudden  failure  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  health  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  decided  him  to  remain  on  the  farm; 
a  step  which  he  never  regretted,  though  it 
turned  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  His  father 
lingered  until  1856  aud  then  followed  his 
mother,  who  had  died  in  1823. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  resolved  to 
make  farming  his  business,  and  at  once  be¬ 
came  deeply  interested  in  dairying,  meantime 
keeping  up  his  studies,  taking  up  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  aud  going  extensively 
into  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  aud  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemistry,  and  was  led  to  investiga¬ 
tions  beyond  the  scope  of  the  text-books.  He 
had  none  of  tbe  prejudices  of  his  time  against 
‘  ‘book-farming.”  Ini 852  be  married  Miss  Me¬ 
lissa  Bishop,  of  Lansing,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y., 
which  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
resolution  to  stick  to  fanning.  His  love  for 
dairying  increased,  and  in  1857  he  took  an 
active,  part  in  forming  a  farmers  club  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls,  before  which  he  read  his  first  essay 
ou  this  subject.  This  afterwards  appeared, 
among  others,  in  a  volume  entitled  “Essays  on 
Agriculture.”  Before  this  club  Mr.  Arnold  got 
a  most  needed  drill  in  the  use  of  the  pen  and 
voice,  laying  the  foundation  for  his  future 
success  as  a  public  lecturer.  In  1859,  he  took 
charge  of  the  agricult  ural  department  of  the 
Mohawk  Courier,  published  at  Little  Falls. 
Here  he  did  pioneer  work,  as  the  dairy,  up  to 
that  time,  had  no  literature.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  attracted  much  attention,  and  subse¬ 
quently  appeared  in  semi-monthly  form,  under 
the  title  of  Dairyman’s  Record.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  name  of  The  Dairy  Farmer, 
to  which  he  was  a  constant  contributor.  In 
1801  the  ill  health  of  his  wife  forced  him  to 
relinquish  dairying.  He  moved  to  Tompkins 
County,  and  took  up  his  residence  ou  a  farm 
of  43  acres,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  1806. 

In  1867  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood¬ 
ward  (formerly  Miss  Jefferts)  of  Rush,  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  N.  Y.,  who  was  one  of  his  early 
pupils.  His  old  determination  to  pursue  dairy¬ 
ing  returned,  and  he  built  a  cheese  factory  in 
1808,  where  he  worked  up  bis  own  milk  and 
some  bought  from  his  neighbors.  His  factory 
was  a  regular  laboratory  or  experimental  in¬ 
stitution,  where  he  continued  the  investiga¬ 
tions  begun  30  years  before.  In  1869,  he  came 
more  prominently  before  the  dairy  public 
through  his  discovery  of  rennet  cells  and  their 
active  agency  in  cheese  making.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  prior  to  similar  discover¬ 
ies  by  European  scientists.  An  account  of  this 
discovery  appeal's  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  Dairymen’s  Association, 
under  the  head  of  “Rennet — Its  Nature  anil 
Use.”  In  the  same  report  appears  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  “Essay  on  Cheese  as  an  Article  of 
Food,”  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  prize  of 
$100  offered  by  the  Association. 

In  1870,  and  iu  advance  of  everybody  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  he  made  a 
concentrated  liquid  extract  of  rennet,  puri¬ 
fied,  and  freed  from  other  auimal  matter, 
which  he  nsed  iu  his  own  dairy,  it  was 
thought  at  the  time  to  he  too  expensive  for 
general  use,  bub  afterwards  it  was  made  in  a 
commercial  way,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
He  is  still  connected  with  its  manufacture. 

About  this  time  he  discovered  that  the  fats 
of  the  milk,  though  expanding  and  contract 
ing  much  more  by  heat  aud  cold  than  the 
watery  portions,  do  so  much  less  rapidly — a 
fact  now  so  generally  recognized,  and  which 
has  led  to  the  plan  of  raising  cream  by  deep 
setting  in  cold  water. 

About  1870  contributions  from  him  were 


sought  by  all  the  leading  journals  giving  at-  di 
tention  to  dairying,  and  be  has  been  and  still  tl 
is  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  leading  agri-  al 

cultural  and  dairy  papers.  The  Rural  New-  tl 
Yorker  has  frequently  been  thus  favored.  si 
Owing  to  ill  health,  lie’  discontinued  his  ol 
small  factory  in  1870.  and  rented  his  farm.  ti 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  President  of  the  ci 
Rochester  Turbine  Water  Wheel  Mannfae-  ei 
turing  Company,  wtiose  business,  owing  to  the.  - 
panic  which  soon  followed,  was  suspended, 
and  has  not  since  been  resumed.  From  1872 
to  1874  he  lived  in  Rochester,  and  since  then 
has  lived  on  a  five-acre  farm  near  that  place.  - 
He  was  for  several  years  Secretary  of  the 
American  Dairymens’  Association,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  elected  its  President. 

In  1875  he  discovered  the  anatomy  which  t 
enables  a  cow  to  bold  back  her  milk,  which 
discovery  is  described  in  his  hook  on  “  Ameri-  j, 
can  Dairying.”  t 

The  discovery  in  1877  of  the  injurious  effects  e 

of  acid  on  tbe  action  of  reuuet,  led  to  im-  J 
provements  in  the  manufacture  and  curing  c 
of  cheese.  The  next  year  he  went  among  i 

dairymeu,practically  demonstrating  the  super-  i 

iority  of  cheese  made  by  getting  the  action 
of  the  reuuet  in  advance  of  the  development  s 
of  lactic  acid,  and  theseparation  of  curd  before  ] 

the  whey  acidifies.  Mr.  Arnold,  with  Dr.  < 
Eugelbardt,  of  Syracuse,  made  a  series  of  ex-  i 
peri  clients  in  digesting  cheese  with  pepsin.  < 
He  found  acid  a  hindrance  to  digestion.  He 
subsequently  discovered  that  lactic  acid  dis¬ 
solves  the  phosphates  in  the  curd,  rendering 
them  liable  to  be  washed  out  by  the  whey, 
which  explains  why  cheese  made  by  the  so-call  - 
ed  “  sweet  curd  process”  is  more  digestible  thau 
that  made  by  the  acid  process.  In  1876  he  was 
chosen  judge  of  the  dairy  products  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition,  aud  creditably  repre¬ 
sented  the  United  States,  Europe  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  celebrated  scientists. 

In  1879  while  lecturing  and  teaching  in  Can¬ 
ada,  he  discovered  that  by  exposing  warm 
curd  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  any  foreign 
odors,  including  animal  odors,  contained  in 
it,  steadily  diminished  in  intensity,  and  that 
most,  if  not  all.  could  be  removed.  Thismode 
of  deodorizing  curds  by  oxydation  is  now  used 
by  huudreds  of  cheese-makers  in  the  States 
and  Canada,  enabling  them  to  make  a  fine- 
flavored  cheese  out  of  milk  which  before  would 
only  produce  a  bad-flavored  aud  short-lived 
prod  net. 

The  Winter  of  1879  80  was  spent  at  Cornell 
University  in  lecturing  to  the  students  iu  agri¬ 
culture.  and  in  working  in  Dr,  Caldwell's  la¬ 
boratory.  Daring  his  stay  he  demonstrated 
that  the  flavor  of  batter  is  lightened  and  its 
keeping  quality  increased  by  the  oxydation  of 
cream  by  exposure  to  air  at  a  mild  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  details  of  these  experiments  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  anoual  report  of  tbe  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Experiment  Station.  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  was  the  first  to  discover  the  possibility  of 
the  digestion  of  fat,  hard  as  well  as  liquid,  by 
the  action  of  gastric  juice  alone,  which  he 
treated  iu  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  at 
Montreal  iu  1882.  His  connection  with  this  is 
more  significant  than  that  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
of  which  he  is  also  a  member.  During  the 
Winter  of  1883  at  London,  Cauada,  he  read  a 
paper  on  “  Milk  Secretion,”  a  field  in  which  he 
has  made  much  original  investigation.  He  also  | 
delivered  four  lectures  ou  dairy  topics  before 
the  classes  of  the  Minnesota  State  University. 
He  was  also  summoned  lief  ore  a  committee  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  to  give  testimony 
on  the  dairy  needs  of  the  Dominion,  and  to 
suggest  the  best  methods  of  promotiug  its 
dairy  interests.  He  is  called  “  Professor  ”  by 
common  consent,  though  his  positions  in  Fair- 
field  Academy  aud  Union  College  entitle 
him  to  this,  to  say  nothing  of  his  position  as 
lecturer  at  Cornell  University  aud  elsewhere. 

Prof.  Arnold  has  never  struck  out  into  other 
5  pursuits  than  farming  and  dairying  with  sue- 
t,  cess.  He  has  rarely  takou  an  interest  in  party 
,  politics,  though  always  deeply  interested  iu 
1  all  that  is  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows.  He  was  for  three  years  super- 
f  visor  of  his  town  in  Herkimer  County,  and 

f  wielded  considerable  local  influence.  He  has 

always  manifested  anabidiug  love  for  truth 
l  and  justice,  and  has  equally  detested  all  false- 
i  hood  and  shams.  After  leaving  college  Mr. 

Arnold  read  medicine  aud  attended  a  course 
■,  of  lectures;  but  he  disliked  the  empirical  cou- 

s  dition  of  so-called  medical  science.  The 

r  knowledge  thus  acquired,  however,  was  of 

a  subsequent  use  to  him  iu  caring  for  his  health, 

i.  and  he  has  prolonged  his  life  to  three  score 

years  aud  ten,  by  a  careful  attention  to  his 
.s  diet,  and  by  bis  temperate  habits.  He  has 
>  ever  shown  complete  control  over  his  appetites 
e  and  passions,  and  has  seldom  shown  auger, 
a  though  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  express 
h  his  disapprobation  and  even  indignation.  His 
p  early-acquired  habi  t  of  thoroughness,  . has  been 

of  incalculable  value  to  him  and  to  the  public, 
e  Exceedingly  painstaking,  persevering  and  in¬ 


dustrious,  and  withal  strictly  economical 
though  uot penurious,  no  one  will  he  surprised 
after  reading  the  history  of  his  life,  to  learn 
that  lie  has  aeeumnlated  but  a  very  small 
share  of  this  world’s  goods.  The  simple  story 
of  such  a  well-speut  life  precludes  all  eulogis¬ 
tic  comment,  and  is  ample  reply  to  all  jealous 
carpiugs  of  the  adversaries  which  every  hon¬ 
est  and  progressive  man  must  encounter. 


&\)C 

_ * _ — 

THOROUGHBRED  “  NATIVES.” 


In  the  Rural  of  March  1st,  page  132, 1  find  ^ 
the  following  statement: 

“It  is  believed  by  many,  remarks  the  New  England  , 

Farmer,  and  probubly  uot  without  reason,  that  If  I 
the  best  selections  were  now  made  from  our  best  so-  e 
called  common  calves,  and  the  selections  followed  fi 
up  fora  few  generations,  the  result  would  he  a  bet-  £ 
ter  class  of  an!  mals  for  production  aud  profit  than  Is 
obtained  from  the  pure  stock,  where  every  animal,  j 
however  Inferior,  Is  raised  simply  because  It  has  a  h 
pedigree.”  t 

Every  fovv  weeks  I  notice  statements  of  the  t 
same  import  iu  the  different  agricultural  pa-  c 
peps,  aud  1  have  heard  the  same  opinion  advo-  t 
cated  in  agricultural  speeches.  Now,  as  a  s 
matter  of  fact,  has  uot  this  very  practice  been  a 
carried  out  in  thousands  of  instances,  by  intel-  i 
ligent  breeders,  within  tbe  last  hundred  years  s 
and  more?  I  believe  it  has  been.  Surely  the  f 
knowledge  and  practice  of  good  stock  breed¬ 
ing  are  not  new  things  in  our  country.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time  more  gene¬ 
ral  enthusiasm  ou  the  subject,  and  vastly 
greater  pecuniary  inducements  than  existed 
in  earlier  times.  It  would  be  passing  strange 
were  it  uot  so,  after  all  the  “object  lessons” 
incideut  to  the  importation  of  the  best  breeds 
of  the  world.  But  there  have  been,  at  all 
times,  in  tbe  history  of  our  country,  breeders 
who  have  manifested  the  most  intelligent  and 
humane  interest  in  the  propagation  and  care 
of  their  stock;  they  knew  the  laws  of  good 

I  reeding,  and  they  applied  their  knowledge 
rith  a  quiet  earnestness  fully  iu  advance  of 
he  spirit  of  their  times.  At  the  time  when 
he  importation  of  foreign  breeds  became 
uite  general,  thex-e  were  in  the  Eastern 
itates,  numbers  of  native  herds  which 
night  justly  claim  the  appellation  of 
1  Thoroughbred  Natives.’’  1  cannot  say 
hat  these  animals  might  not  have  been  bred 
o  still  greater  perfection  in  whichever  direc- 
ion  the  times  and  local  requirements  might 
lemaud;  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  might 
iave  been.  Why,  then,  did  the  inheritors  and 
ueeders  of  these  herds  drop  them  so  suddenly 
m  almost  the  first  sight  of  the  foreign  bull! 
They  saw  that  by  means  of  the  latter  they 
•oifld  accomplish  at  a  single  bound  what  they 
iad  never  yet  attained,  and  wbat  they  could 
itherwise  hardly  hope  to  attain  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  life-time. 

Up  to  this  time  there  wore  no  large  cities  in 
America  (with  possibly  three  exceptions)— 
ffiose  enormous  consumers  of  beef  aud  dairy 
products  The  rural  districts  required  some 
beef,  and  a  domestic  supply  of  milk,  butter 
iud  cheese,  but,  above  all,  an  active  and 
hardy  working  ox;  the  native  auimal  ful¬ 
filled  these  conditions  fairly  well.  Then  facto¬ 
ries  began  to  multiply,  cities  grew  in  size  and 
numbers,  the  great  West  was  being  opened 
up,  foreign  countries  were  overcrowded  aud 
huugry.  The  demaud  had  come  for  something 
better,  aud  the  material  to  supply  this  de¬ 
mand  was  found  ready-made  iu  the  old  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  following  example  furnishes  a  fair  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  minds 
of  progressive  breeders  were  wrought 
upon  by  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  cattle. 
About  40  years  ago,  I  went  to  visit  a  farmer 
in  the  central  portion  of  New  Hampshire. 
For  nearly  50  years  he  had  spared  no  puius  iu 
the  care  and  breeding  of  his  nutive  held;  lie 
bred  to  ft  hair,  literally.  He  had  chosen  a 
bright,  cherry-red  for  color:  aud  I  remember 
the  pride  with  which  he  looked  down  along 
tbe  row  of  thirty  cattle  as  they  stood  iu  their 
stanchions  and  said,  “There  is  uot  a  white  or 
black  hair  on  an  animal  here,  and,  what’s 
more,  there  is  not  an  animal  here  which  will 
breed  one.”  Then  going  behind  the  herd,  ho 
said,  with  Bobernoss,  “But  how  in  the  world 
am  I  ever  going  to  get  a  rounder  barrel,  and  a 
heavier  thigh?  My  cattle  are  too  light  be¬ 
hind.”  That  day  we  went  to  the  State  Fair. 
Naturally  enough  the  farmer’s  first  interest 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  cattle.  Almost 
the  first  animal  we  saw,  was  a  four- 
year -old  Devon  hull;  there  ho  stood  in 
all  his  symmetry  of  form  and  wealth  of 
color.  It  was  the  first  thoroughbred  animal 
of  any  description  the  farmer  had  ever  seen; 
he  was  a  sight  to  behold,  lie  stood  transfix¬ 
ed,  with  an  expression  of  face  indicative  of 
awe  akin  to  reverence.  Hero  was  the  dream 
of  his  life,  suddenly  materialized  uud  standing 
before  him:  here  was  his  missiug  link — the 


means  of  correcting  the  defects  in  his  stock’ 
which  two  horn’s  before  he  was  bewailiug.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  took  a  Devon  bull 
home  with  him.  The  effects  of  this  bull  upon 
his  herd  and  upon  the  cattle  of  his  town  every 
stockman  can  readily  conceive. 

It  is  often  said,  and  has  been  said  over  since 
theimportationof  high-bred  cattle  began,  that 
only  the  speculator  and  “  fancy  farmer  ”  can 
afford  to  buy  this  high-priced  stock,  and  that 
the  enormous  sales  of  these  animals  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  dint  of  exaggeration  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Nothiug  can  be  farther  from  the  truth; 
the  fact  is.  they  came  iu  to  fill  “  aching  voids ;” 
the  demand  existed,  aud  the  market  was  made 
for  them  before  they  touched  the  shores  of 
the  New  World.  Thousands  of  farmers,  like 
the  one  just  cited,  were  trying  to  accomplish, 
to  them,  imposstbil it ies.  When  the  West  was 
brought  into  cultivation,  an  animal  was  want¬ 
ed  solely  for  beef,  and  the  Western  breeder 
found  this  desideratum  in  the  Short-horn. 
Certain  sections  have  found  butter-making 
profitable,  aud  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds 
have  there  found  a  new  home.  More  recently 
there  has  gone  forth  aloud  cry  for  “every¬ 
thing  in  one.”  And  so  the  Holsteins  have 
come  over — this  time  to  stay — and  full  wTell 
they  are  fulfilling  their  mission.  The  native 
stock,  thoroughbred  and  otherwise,  served 
well  in  their  day,  but  they  are  no  longer 
equal  to  the  day  of  specialties,  aud  they  will 
soon  go  the  way  of  stage  c  laches,  Hint,  locks, 
and  spinning  wheels.  Peace  to  their  ashes  I 
Providence,  R.  I.  0  C.  w. 


floriaiititral. 

A  NEW  VARIEGATED  LEAF  PLANT. 

(LAVATERA  ARBOREA  VARIEGATA.) 

This  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  William 
Bull,  of  England,  last  year.  It  was  described 
as  having  the  leaves  irregularly  variegated 
with  greenish  gray  and  pure  white,  aud  it 
w  as  so  highly  indorsed  by  some  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  horticultural  magazines  that  it  seemed  it 
would  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  But,  however  valuable  it  may¬ 
be  in  England,  it  is  uot  likely  to  be  of  much 
value  in  this  country  unless  it  comes  nearer 
realizing  the  claims  put  forth  in  its  behalf, 
in  other  places,  than  it  does  here.  I  raised 
about  300  plants  last  year,  planting  them  out 
ou  three  varieties  of  soil — a  light  suudy,  a 
heavy  loam,  and  a  mucky  meadow— and  so 
far  as  growth  aud  ease  of  culture  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  proved  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  seeds  germinated  quite  freely  iu  a  cold- 
frame,  aud  the  seed-leaves  of  nearly  all  the 
plants  showed  the  white  variegation,  but 
none  of  the  true  loaves  became  variegated  till 
mid-Sommer,  when  some  of  the  central  leaves 
became  marked  and  blotched  with  a  darker 
green,  and,  finally,  late  in  Auturnu,  with  a 
dull  yellow,  the  variegation  not  being  at  any 
time  pronounced  enough  to  he  noticed  at  a 
little  distance,  and  the  plants,  which  branch 
freely,  have  a  rank,  weedy  appearance.  It 
is  very  hardy,  the  leaves  standing  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  18  degrees  without  material  injury, 
and  it  is  said  to  stand  the  Winter  in  England. 
The  seeds  arc  offered  by  most  American  seeds¬ 
men  this  year.  If  any  other  of  the  Rural 
readers  have  tried  this  plant,  will  they  please 
report?  w.  goodell, 

Hampshire  Co. ,  Mass. 


THE  MUCH- ABUSED  PETUNIA. 

Ought  a  person  who  has  many  virtues  to 
be  severely  condemned  for  a  single  fault?  If 
not  a  person,  why  a  flower?  Of  all  the  flow- 
o-  s  of  my  acquaintance,  not  one  blooms  more 
profusely  and  more  persistently,  with  less 
nursing,  thau  the  petunia.  Its  bright,  up¬ 
turned  flowers  are  always  open  and  fragrant, 
and  its  period  of  bloom  is  only  limited  by 
frost.  Nothing  in  the  flower  garden  or  on  the 
lawn  is  more  showy  aud  fragrant  than  the 
petunia  bed;  no  flower  submits  more  patiently 
to  ignorance  aud  neglect  in  its  culture.  It  is 
objected  that  it  is  uot  pretty  in  bouquets.  Of 
course,  its  delicate  bell- shaped  flowers 
cannot  submit  to  being  crowded  into  a 
bunch,  and  its  stems  are  not  long 
enough  for  convenience.  A  few  of 
the  brighter-tinted  flowers,  however,  placed 
by  themselves  in  a  vase,  and  garnished  with 
pretty  leaves,  are  by  no  means  an  unpleasant 
sight,  and  they  will  remain  fresh  for  several 
days.  The  paler  colors,  it  is  true,  are  uot  at¬ 
tractive,  hut  witli  a  careful  selection  of  seed, 
there  is  not  much  occasion  for  growing  these. 

I  once  slipped  a  few  of  the  finest  flowering 
plants  early  iu  Autumn,  and  kept  them  during 
the  Winter  in  the  greenhouse.  They  soon 
commenced  blooming,  and  by  placing  all  the 
pots  in  a  group  I  had  ft  most  brilliant  display 
throughout  a  largo  part  of  the  Winter.  About 
March  1  the  plants  having  grown  very  large, 
■  l  cut  them  all  hack  to  within  a  few  inches  of 


the  pots.  In  a  few  days  they  were  as  brilliant 
as  ever.  In  May  I  removed  them  to  the  flower 
garden,  where  they  were  the  first  flowers,  and 
they  continued  to  bloom  profusely  until  the 
middle  of  October.  “elm.” 


SUNSET  ROSE. 

This  new  rose,  a  sport  from  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,  is  described  as  beiug  iu  all  respects 
similar  to  its  parent,  excepting  in  color,  which 
is  rich  saffron  and  orange,  “  best  described  by 
comparing  it  to  the  brilliant  tints  of  some  of 
our  summer  sunsets.”  as  the  catalogue  savs. 
Unfortunately  for  the  buyer,  however,  it 
usually  declines  to  come  according  to  cata¬ 
logue:  in  fact,  it  shows  no  material  difference 
from  the  ordinary  I  erle  des  Jtrrdms. 

A  recent  newspaper  artirl  ■  said  that  this 
rose  was  superseding:  all  others  for  florists’ 
use,  a  fable  only  equaled  by  the  statement  fn 
another  paper,  that  the  flowers  were  eagerly 
sought  after  for  corsage  use  at  .$51)  per  dozen* 

On  the  whole,  I  think  before  long  this  rose 
will  retire  into  the  shade  in  company  with 
American  Banner  and  others  of  that  ilk. 

Maywood,  N.  J.  e.  l.  t. 


horticultural. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  WATER-MELONS. 


As  the  season  for  planting  melons  is  now 
upon  us,  I  give  an  experience.  Until  1881  I 
considered  stable  manure  the  best  fertilizer 
that  could  be  used  upou  them.  In  the  Spriug 
of  1881  I  prepared  three  patches,  two  of  them 
separated  only  by  a  road.  The  soil  was  quite 
light  aad  sandy,  and  I  prejjared  it  by  turn¬ 
ing  under  all  weeds  aud  grass  some  10  inches, 
after  which  it  was  laid  off  in  furrows  12  feet 
apart,  the  plow  beiug  run  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  until  they  were  18  iuches  In  depth.  In 
these  furrows— almost  ditches— was  placed 
something  over  half  a  bushel  of  the  very  best 
stable  muuure  every  10  feet,  and  this  was 
covered  by  lapping  two  farrows. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  there  was  a  patch 
of  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  on  the  other 
side  one  of  two-aud-a-half  acres.  Not  having 
stable  muuure  enough  to  fertilize  all,  I  hauled 
muck  and  placed  it  ou  the  three-quarter  acre 
patch,  at  the  same  distance  aud  in  the  same 
quantity  as  the  stable  manure  on  the  other 
plot.  I  tbeu  put  half  a  pound  of  Baker’s  cab¬ 
bage  fertilizer  to  each  hill,  working  it  well  in 
with  the  muck-  Now  for  the  result:  Thetwo- 
and-a-half  acre  patch  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
aud  another  patch  of  two  acres  manured 
with  stable  manure,  only  produced  one  melon 
of  45  pounds,  while  the  others  averaged,  say, 
20  to  88  pounds.  The  patch  with  Baker's 
cabbage  fertilizer  produced  the  tinest  yield  of 
melons  I  ever  saw.  There  were  few  melons 
as  small  as  25  pounds,  while  the  bulk  ran  40 
to  50  pounds,  the  majority  running  about  45 
pounds.  From  oue  runuer  of  one  vine  were 
gathered  three  melons,  growing  so  as  to  touch 
each  other,  oue  weighing  49).  pounds,  one  42 
pounds,  and  one  40  pounds.  In  this  natch 
there  was  not  an  ill-shaped  or  “gourdy” 
melon. 

I  find  the  greatest  success  on  the  thinnest 
sandy  soil  manured  heavily  in  the  hill.  My 
hest  melons  were  selections  from  the  Gypsy, 
which,  when  I  began,  weighed  15  to  20 
pounds,  but  at  the  cad  of  three  years  they 
weighed  us  above.  The  Gypsy  is  as  different 
from  the  Georgia  Rattlesnake  —  Burpee’s 
Farm  Manual  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing— as  anything  can  well  be.  “gray heard.” 

Americus,  Ga. 

- - - 

SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  ARKANSAS. 

In  the  Rural  of  Dec.  8th,  18n3,  you  say,  in 
relation  to  raspberries:  “  For  the  earliest  aud 
most  productive  of  Black  caps  plant  the  Sou- 
1 1 ogam  For  a  larger  and  later  Black-cap  plant 
the  Gregg.” 

I  am  aware  that  different  soils  aud  different 
climates  may  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
productiveness  and  time  of  ripening  of  fruits, 
and  it  may  be  the  case  with  what  I  am  about 
to  relate.  In  the  Spring  of  1882  I  purchased 
from  a  Western  New  York  nurseryman  three 
raspberry  plants,  of  each  of  the  following 
varieties:  Gregg.  Souhegau,  aud  Tyler.  I  had 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Turner,  aud  Ellisdale, 
which  I  purchased  in  Iowa.  1  planted  all  in 
my  garden  ou  the  same  day  and  gave  all  the 
same  attention.  They  made  a  heavy  growth, 
aud  last  Spring  boro  a  very  large  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries.  On  May  27  1  picked  ripe  berries  from 
the  Tyler,  Turner,  aud  Ellisdale  bushes.  Ou 
the  Gist  I  picked  ripe  Rrunton  Blackberries; 
ou  June  3  ripe  Souhegau  Raspberries;  aud  ou 
Juno  10  ripe  Lawton  Blackberries.  The  Tur¬ 
ner  (Red),  Tyler  (Black-cap),  aud  Gregg 
(Black  cap)  bore  the  largest  crops.  The  Sou- 
hogau  came  next  iu  productiveness;  next  t  he 
Mammoth  Cluster,  and  last  the  Ellisdale. 
lhe  Bruuton  and  Lawton  Blackberries  bore 


immense  crops ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  such  crops 
before  auywhere,  aud  I  have  seen  them  fruit 
in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri. 

If  T  were  called  upon  to  select  raspberries 
for  this  section,  I  would  take  Tyler  and  Gregg 
among  Black-caps,  and  Turner  among  the  reds; 
Tyler  and  Turner  for  early,  and  Gregg  for 
late;  Brunton  for  early  and  Lawton  for  late 
blackberries.  And  I  would  cultivate  no 
others,  lysander  w.  babbitt. 

White  Co.,  Arkansas. 


the  culture  of  parsley. 

Many  perams  find  difficulty  in  getting  pars¬ 
ley  seed  to  vegetate.  In  the  Spring  of  1882,  I 
made  two  careful  plantings  in  the  open  ground, 
in  one  of  which  I  first  soaked  the  seed  in  warm 
water  24  horn's,  Not  aseed  vegetated  iu  either 
planting.  Last  season  I  planted  seeds  of  four 
varieties  in  small,  shallow  boxes,  placing  the 
latter  in  the  hot-bed.  This  time  I  had  excel¬ 
lent  success.  The  youug  plants  appeared  in 
12  to  14  days.  In  June,  I  removed  a  portion 
of  the  plants  of  each  variety  to  the  garden, 
and  they  developed  rapidly.  The  intricately- 
cut  leaves  of  the  Triple-Curled  and  Moss- 
C’urled  varieties  are  quite  ornamental,  as  well 
as  useful.  Of  the  Hamburg  Parsley  the  roots, 
which  are  thick  and  fleshy,  like  those  of  the 
parsnip,  are  used  as  a  vegetable,  Wheu  cooked 
in  the  manner  of  the  vegetable  oyster,  they 
are  very  agreeable,  and  are  little,  if  any.  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  vegetable.  “elm.” 

- *-•--* - 

butter  milk  and  water  as  an  insecticide. 

To  get  rid  of  the  cabbage-worm  I  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  butter  milk  and  water  the  last 
two  years — about  one- third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter.  My  cabbages  were 
also  badly  infested  with  lice,  but  two  applica¬ 
tions  freed  them  completely.  The  brown  aud 
yellow  stripped  bug,  the  great  pest  to  cucum¬ 
ber  aud  water-melon  vines,  will  do  no  dam- 
ageif  the  vines  are  occasional  ly  sprinkled  with 
the  mixture:  but  1  think  they  require  sprink¬ 
ling  oftener  aud  with  a  stronger  solution  of 
butter-milk  than  the  cabbage.  w.  c.  c. 

Alrnont,  Iowa. 

Howto  Raise  Cabbage  in  Defiance  of 
Worms. — Plant  cabbage  stumps,  aud  as  they 
grow  remove  ali  the  sprouts  but  the  lowest 
one,  and  it  will  form  a  head,  on  which  the 
moth  will  not  deposit  eggs.  j.  c. 

Moscow  Mills,  Mo. 


The  Green  Cabbage  Worm  will  never 
trouble  cabbages  if  they  receive  several  appli¬ 
cations  of  slaked  lime  aud  wood  ashes. 
Ledyard,  Conn.  j.  c.  c. 


<£l)f  VinnjartJ. 


GRAPES. 


TnE  indifference  on  the  subject  of  small 
fruits  iu  country  places  is  often  surprising. 
Those  who  originated  and  disseminated  the 
Concord,  added  something  of  great  value  to 
the  home  resources  of  this  country.  People 
are  sure  to  have  grapes  who  will  plant  and 
give  even  moderate  care  to  a  few  Concord 
viues.  It  is  time  now  to  take  another  step  up¬ 
ward.  viz.:  to  teach  the  people  how  their  dish 
of  grapes  may  be  varied  and  improved  at 
slight  expense.  Fondness  for  good  standard 
varieties  is  all  very  well:  but  the  time  has 
passed  for  any  oue  to  assert  that  the  Concord 
ca nnot  be  equaled  c r  improved.  Here  are  the 
names  of  a  few  varieties  which,  allbough  not 
the  latest  novelties,  are  every  way  worthy  of 
attention.  I  may  remiud  the  reader  that 
what  I  say  is  true  for  the  latitude  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  aud  that  iu  my  own  experience 
.the  vines  were  trained  aud  trimmed  by  the 
Fuller  system.  Field  cultivation  might  make 
some  difference  iu  mv  conclusions. 

Worden  is  a  Concord  seedling  which  fills 
the  place  of  its  parent,  aud  reaches  a  little 
beyond  it  in  every  direction.  Bunches  ami 
berries  are  finer,  the  bloom  and  flavor  bet¬ 
ter,  the  vine  as  hardy  aud  productive.  So 
much  docs  it  resemble  the  parent  that.  I  am 
told  many  Concord  vines  have  been  sold  under 
the  other  name.  There  is  uo  louger  any  rea¬ 
son  for  planting  Concords  exclusively  or  even 
principally. 

Moore’s  Early,  a  hardy  New  England 
variety,  was  heralded  with  a  great  blast  of 
trumpets;  but  the  public  can  afford  to  for¬ 
give  everything  since  the  grape  has  proven 
itself  a  decided  acquisition.  The  beauty  of  it 
is  in  the  siugle  berry,  large  and  fine,  the 
bunch  beiug  rather  small  and  loose.  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific  and  Champion  (Talman)  may  now 
safely  be  omitted,  for  this  grape  easily  sur¬ 
passes  them  iu  earliness  aud  general  good 
qualities.  Champion  has  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  except  its  rampant  growth  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Brighton  I  at  first  thought  a  feeble  grower; 


but  as  wood  became  more  plentiful  and  nur¬ 
serymen  sent  out  vigorous  vines,  it  came  to 
be  known  as  an  average  grower  and  perfectly 
hardy.  The  berries  are  red  or  wine-colored, 
and  very  sweet,  rather  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Concord;  bunches  medium  to  large.  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  the  general  verdict 
than  by  saying  that  as  a  table  grape  it  meets 
widfe  appreciation.  Among  twenty  odd  varie¬ 
ties,  people  will  pick  the  Brighton. 

Lady,  too,  seemed  a  slow  grower  at  first; 
but  now  it  is  vigorous  and  hardy.  It  is  a 
white  grape,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
Concord  by  one  who  did  not  see  its  color;  but 
it  is  rather  sweeter.  Tested  on  the  table,  it 
competes  with  Brighton  for  first  place.  Pren¬ 
tiss  thus  far  is  not  Its  equal,  but  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  fairly  tested  the  latter. 

Brighton  and  Lady  follow  Moore’s  Early 
closely  in  time  of  ripening,  and  will  easily  lap 
over  the  time  of  the  Worden.  Oue  vine  each, 
of  these  four  varieties  will  cost  less  than  $2, 
and  will  do  something  to  convince  the  most 
stubborn  that  American  grape  culture  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  strides.  Send  out  “postals”  for 
half  a  dozen  catalogues  from  as  mauy  well- 
kuown  nurserymen.  If  too  conscientious  to 
do  this,  inclose  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  they  can  well  afford  to  send  them 
out  freely,  for  these  catalogues  are  so  many 
agencies  for  educating  the  people.  Nursery¬ 
men  must  first  create  a  demand  aud  then  sup¬ 
ply  it.  It  pays  them  to  send  to  all  who  care 
enough  to  ask.  “  pedagogue.” 


Dainj  Ijitshaniunj, 


CREAM  GATHERING  IN  IOWA. 


There  is  nothing  like  going  away  from 
home  to  learn  the  news.  Will  Henry  Stewart 
name  a  few  Iowa  creameries  where  any  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  clean  and  filthy 
cream?  It  is  only  recently— within  less  than 
a  year— that  a  few  of  them  have  began  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  oven  between  milk  aud  cream,  i.  e., 
whether  an  inch  of  alleged  cream  made  a 
pound  of  butter  or  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
pound  more  or  less  than  that.  J.  E.  H.  most 
emphatically  is  correct  as  to  the  methods.  Mr. 
Stewart  evidently  did  not  catch  his  meaning. 
The  creameries  have  rules  enough,  but  they 
are  too  much  like  “the  Iowa  amendment,” 
or  Dakota  “  town  sites,”  or  (to  make  a  very 
strong  figure,  “an  inch  of  cream,”  They  get 
tolerably  clean  cream  in  this  county,  because 
four  farms  out  of  five,  are  favored  with  such 
fine  springs  that  it  is  easier  to  be  cleanly  than 
dirty.  Still  there  are  some  farmers  so  filthy 
that  it  is  strange  their  cream  does  not  spoil 
the  rest,  The  creameries  are  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  their  methods,  and  will  have  to  do  so 
very  much  more,  for  the  better  class  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  finding  it  more  profitable  to  make  the 
butter  themselves.  The  creameries  are  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  poor  farmers  and  a  curse  to  good 
ones;  but  they  havedone  the  country  good  by 
causing  more  cattle  to  be  raised. 

Winneshiek  Co.,  Iowa.  w.  h.  w. 


iarm  Cctmomj. 


CHEAP  BUT  CONVENIENT  BUILDINGS. 


Many  farmers  want  convenient  buildings 
at  only  moderate  cost.  To  meet  such  a  want 
we  give,  in  Figures  131  and  132,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  combined  pig-pen  and  corn-crib 
which  can  be  made  at  lit  tie  cost,  but  which  are 
none  the  less  convenient  on  that  account.  Fig. 
131  shows  the  ground-plan  of  the  building, 


Door. 

Feadfng  Alfoy, 

Com  -Crib, 

Ground  Plan  of  Pig-Pen  and  Corn-Crib. 

Fig.  131. 

which  is  14x18  feet  and  eight  feet  high.  The 
corn-crib  is  18  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  at 
bottom  and  4  ,  at  the  top,  the  studding  on  the 
inside  running  to  the  rafters.  The  alley  be¬ 
tween  the  crib  and  pen  is  three  feet  wide;  this 
leaves  six  pens,  each  six  by  eight  feet. 

Fig.  138  shows  the  perspective  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  two  gabled  windows  on  the  side  of 
the  n  of,  through  which  corn  is  shoveled  when 
the  crib  is  nearly  full.  The  siding  ou  the  crib 
side  is  put  on  clapboard  fashion,  and  so  as  to 
leave  an  opening  for  air  to  enter  between  each 
pair  of  boards. 

At  Fig.  1.83  is  shown  a  very  convenient  aud, 
withal,  commodious  smoke-house.  It  is  eight 
by  eight  feet  aud  seven  feet  high.  The  foun¬ 


dation  shown  is  of  brick,  but  may  be  of  stone, 
or  it  may  be  constructed  without  any,  the 
boa rdtng  extending  to  the’ground.  The  build- 


Pig-Pen  and  Corn-Crib  Combined.  Fig.  132. 


ing  is  made  of  matched  lumber,  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  meat  well  in  warm  weather,  should  be 
sheeted  inside  with  some  sort  of  building  paper. 
It  has  pieces  put  across  from  the  plates  with 
hooks,  on  which  to  hang  the  meat.  Through 
the  side,  cut  away  for  the  purpose,  is  shown  a 
brick  flue,  in  which  the  fire  is  built  to  create 
the  smoke  and  heat  to  cure  the  meat.  It  has 


Smoke  House.  Fig.  133. 

iron  doors  both  at  the  front  and  over  the 
square  part  on  the  inside.  To  cure  meat  nicely, 
we  need  considerable  heat  with  the  smoke,  and 
this  is  regulated  by  means  of  these  doors.  If 
made  properly  tight,  by  making  smoke,  occa¬ 
sionally  using  a  little  sulphur,  meat  can  be 
kept  in  this  house  all  Summer. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  BARBED  WIRE 
FENCE. 


I  have  put  up  two  lines  of  barb-wire  fence 
between  my  neighbor's  property  and  mine. 
It  consists  of  three  strands  of  wire  and  posts 
about  16  feet  apart,  and  it  has  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended — to  keep  out 
my  neighbor’s  cattle.  If  I  were  going  to 
erect  auotber  fence,  the  posts  would  be  eight 
feet  apart,  and  there  should  be  three  strands 
of  barbed  wire,  aud  a  good  stout  rail  either  of 
boards  or  poles  on  top;  for  then  in  case  some 
animal  should  attempt  to  jump  over,  it  would 
not  be  so  liable  to  got  injured,  as  one  of  my 
neighbor’s  horses  did  when  let  out  of  the 
stable  for  the  first  time  last  Spring.  Not 
knowing  anything  about  barbed  wire,  he 
undertook  to  get  away  from  the  small  boy’s 
whip  by  clearing  the  fence:  but  he  broke  the 
upper  strand,  aud  lacerated  his  breast.  The 
cows  which  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  pas¬ 
turing  on  my  place,  still  endeavor  to  get 
through,  but  unsuccessfully;  so  they  stick 
their  heads  through  the  wires  and  eat  away 
as  far  as  they  can  reach,  uot  seeming  to  mind 
the  sharp  points  much,  A  neighbor  has  a 
fence  like  mine,  and  a  horse  undertook  to 
jump  over  it,  but  got  caught  iu  the  wire;  his 
straggles  to  get  loose  so  entangled  him  that 
he  was  completely  enmeshed  iu  it.  and  so 
injured  that  he  almost  died,  and  although  he 
eventually  recovered,  he  was  very  much  dis¬ 
figured  afterwards.  The  owuer  threatened  a 
law-suit,  and  my  neighbor's  lawyer  advised 
him  to  settle,  because  haviug  erected  a  dan¬ 
gerous  feuce,  he  was  liable  for  all  damage 
done  to  other  people’s  live  stock,  barbed  wire 
not  beiug  recognized  as  a  lawful  fence  in  this 
State.  I  sincerely  wish  this  feuce  were  recog¬ 
nized. as  it  is  durable,  neat  and  cheap ;  does  not 
harbor  weeds  or  vermin,  and  animals  can 
readily  be  made  accustomed  to  it,  so  there 
would  uot  be  much  danger  of  injury. 

I  owu  a  uiarc  which  invariably  jumps  a 
stouc  aud  rail  fence,  but  she  has  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  jump  my  wire  ones,  and  I  hope  she 
never  will.  I  once  bought  a  three-year-old 
colt,  aud  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
fences,  led  him  around  to  them,  aud  when  he 
touched  them  with  his  nose  he  turned  quickly 
around,  striking  his  hind  part  against  the 
barbs.  They  pricked  him,  ami  he  understood 
the  nature  of  the  fence  immediately,  aud 
never  bothered  it  afterwards. 

Little  Falls,  N.  J.  G.  n.  e. 


COAL  ASHES  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 


Coal  ashes  as  a  mulch  for  currant  bushes 
aud  quince  trees  are  not  properly  appreciated. 
Iustead  of  beiug  thrown  iuto  the  street  or  into 
unsightly  piles,  they  should  all  be  used  around 
the  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  I  succeed  iu  annu- 


ally  raising  a  full  supply  of  both  currants  and 
quiuces  by  the  following  method Early  iu 
the  Spring  (and  it  should  be  done  quite  early) 
I  dig  the  borders  and  clear  out  all  grass  and 
weeds  and  apply  coal  ashes  as  a  mulch.  These 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  worms  will  not 
crawl  over  or  through  them,  and  they  pack 
quite  closely  on  the  surface  aud  act  as  a  good 
mulch,  and  being  so  firm  the  larvae  of  the  cur¬ 
rant  worms  can’t  come  up  through  them.  The 
result  is  there  are  very  few  to  attack  the 
leaves,  and  then  as  the  bushes  are  coming  iuto 
full  leaf,  1  dust  them  once  with  hellebore, 
aud  there  is  no  further  trouble  with  the 
worms,  and  1  harvest  plenty  of  currants,  1 
also  apply  coal  ashes  to  my  quince  trees  with 
the  following  good  results :  I  am  not  troubled 
with  the  borers,  the  ashes  keep  the  roots  moist 
and  cool,  and  I  harvest  a  good  crop  of  fruit; 
but  as  the  “proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing,”  I  advise  all  to  try  the  coal  ashes. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  ROBERT  J.  swan. 


fctural  topics. 
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POTATO  TESTS  CONTINUED. 


Peerless.  This  potato  (of  which  we  give 
a  true  portrait  at  Fig.  129)  has  been  raised 
here  for  several  years.  It  is  an  immense 
yielder,  and  the  average  size  is  probably  as 
large  as  that  of  any  other  potato.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  generally  considered  coarse  and  infe¬ 
rior.  The  present  test,  with  six  others  already 
reported,  was  made  to  ascertain  which  would 
yield  more,  the  seed  or  stem  end.  The  pieces 
were  planted  in  poor,  light  soil  in  our  usual 
manner,  and  potato  fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of 
500  pounds  per  acre,  was  strewn  in  the 
trenches  after  the  pieces  had  been  covered 
with  an  inch  of  soil. 

Test  01  V.  Seed-end.  Yield 373.71  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Large  and  small,  103,840.  Five 
heaviest  weighed  two  pounds  and  one-quarter 
ounce. 

Test  62  V.  Stem-end.  Yield  428. 00  bush¬ 
els.  Large  and  small.  104.500.  Five  largest 
weighed  two  pounds  eight  ounces. 

Beside  these  plots,  Vick’s  Prize  was  raised, 
the  yield  of  which  in  our  “A”  plot  has  been 
given.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  373.00 
bushels  to  the  acre,  Large  and  small,  1 19.700. 
Best  five  weighed  two  pounds  four  ounces. 
This  was  eaten  November  20,  and  found  to  be 
not  very  dry.  The  flesh  was  sometimes  dark 
iu  places. 

Corliss’s  Matchless  in  the  next  plot,  with 
300  pound-  of  Lister's  potato  fertilizer,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  361.10  bushels  to  the  acre.  Large 
and  small,  91.260.  Best,  five  weighed  one  pound 
10  ounces.  With  600  pounds  of  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  812.54 
bushels.  Large  and  small.  94,880  to  the  acre. 
Best  five  weighed  two  pounds  one-half  ounce. 

This  completes  our  potato  tests  for  1883. 

tests  for  1884. 

Up  to  this  time  (April  15)  we  have  sown  or 
planted  the  following: 

Oats;  American  Triumph  (second  year); 
Race-liorse;  Short  Fly-foot;  Australian  (fourth 
year);  Welcome  (second  year);  Challenger; 
Probsteier  (raised  years  ago  at  the  Rural 
Farm) ;  Black  Belgian ;  California  (from  Vil- 
moriu,  Andrieux&  Co.,  France),  and  several 
kinds  without  names. 

Potatoes:  69 different  kinds,  including  Rural 
seedlings. 

Peas:  American  Wonder  (fourth  year)  for 
comparison:  Yellow  Dwarf  Vermont  Wonder 
(Hoskins);  “Probably  a  sport”  from  Canada; 
Laudreth’s  Extra  Early  (for  comparison); 
Brack’s  Excelsioi,  Cleveland’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  (for  comparison);  Landretb’s  Kentish 
Invicta;  Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All;  Reedlaud; 
three  R.  N.-Y.  varieties;  Telephone  (fourth 
year);  Stratagem  (third  year);  Pride  of  the 
Market  (third  year);  Alexander's  No.  2;  Ever- 
bearing.  Abundance  (second  year);  Laxton’s 
(England)  new  varieties  not  yet  offered  for 
sale,  six  different  kinds;  Culverwell’s  Giant 
Marrow;  Emerald  Gem  (second  year);  Alex¬ 
ander’s  No,  I  field  pea;  a  kind  from  S.  A.  Law¬ 
rence  of  North  Carolina,  and  six  different 
kinds  from  Vilmoriu,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  France. 

Strawberries :  The  following  kinds  hav e been 
planted  within  a  year  or  so,  and  have  not  yet 
been  reported  upon;  Arnold’s  Pride,  Nigh  s 
Superb,  Big  Bob,  Mrs,  Garfield,  Walter,  Iron¬ 
clad,  Atlantic,  Crawford’s  No.  6  aud  1  and 
Cornelia,  Daisy,  Ladies’  Pine,  Junior  Queen, 
Hathaway’s  Nos.  3,  5  and  9,  Daniel  Boone, 
Prince  of  Berries,  Splendid  aud  Jewell. 

Gooseberries;  Industry,  Orange,  James 
Dougall’s  (Canada)  several  varieties,  and  sev¬ 
eral  new  seedlings  without  names. 

Raspberries:  Reliance,  Everbearing,  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty,  Meredith  Queen,  Imperial  (said  to 


be  by  some  the  same  as  Crimson  Beauty), 
Rancocas,  and  several  unnamed  newr  sorts. 

Blackberries:  Wilson  Jr.,  Early  Harvest, 
Taylor,  Lincoln,  Stone’s  Hardy,  and  several 
unnamed  new  kinds. 

Grapes:  Empire  State,  Jessica,  Irving,  Am¬ 
ber  Queen,  Early  Dawn,  John  Burr’s  seed¬ 
lings  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  7  aud  9,  Grein’s  Golden, 
Rickett’s  No.  1  (Downing),  and  240  (Reliance); 
Ulster  Co.  Prolific,  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Am¬ 
ber,  Elvira,  Faith,  Pearl,  Transparent,  Demp¬ 
sey,  O wasso,  Rural  New-Yorker,  Oberou  and 
several  kinds  of  which  we  are  requested  not 
to  speak. 

an  important  series  of  tests  for  1884. 

We  have  cause  to  feel  exceedingly  happy 
over  a  series  of  potato  experiments,  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  which  have  just  been  completed 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  test  the  effects  of  the  various  con¬ 
centrated  constituents  of  which  commercial 
fertilizers  are  composed,  separately,  and  in 
various  combinations.  The  soil  of  the  plots 
selected  is  a  worn-out  sandy  loam.  There  was 
no  air  stirring  to  interfere  with  the  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fertilizers;  the  soil  was  mel¬ 
low  aud  moist  without  being  wet,  aud  with 
ample  assistance,  the  entire  work  of  sowing 
the  fertilizers,  planting  and  finishing  the  plots 
was  accomplished  between  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  sunset. 

The  seed  li^d  been  cut  several  days  pre¬ 
viously,  the  White  Star  having  been  selected 
as,  by  its  season  of  maturing,  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  and  vigor,  well  suited  to  such  tests.  Po¬ 
tatoes  of  nearly  the  same  size  were  cut  in 
halves  lengthwise,  the  seed  end  of  each  having 
been  cut  off  and  rejected.  The  seed  conditions 
were  made  still  more  equal  by  using  the  same 
weight  of  seed  pieces  to  each  plot.  Trenches 
had  been  dug  several  days  previously,  two 
(not  one,  as  in  our  past  tests)  spades  wide  and 
six  iucbesdeep — the  trenches  .via:  feet  apart  so 
that  the  roots  of  one  trench  should  not  reach 
and  feed  upon  the  fertilizer  of  tbe  adjacent 
trenches.  Later,  two  inches  of  soil  was  raked 
into  the  trenches  and  upon  this  the  pieces 
(cut-surface  down)  were  placed  one  foot  apart. 
Two  iuclies  of  soil  were  raked  over  them,  and 
the  fertilizer  applied  as  follows: 

Plot  1  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per 
acre. 

Plot  2.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  at  tbe  rate  of  120 
pounds  per  acre. 

Plot  S,  Dissolved  Bone-black  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds 
per  acre. 

Plot  4.  No  fertilizer. 

Plot  5.  Sulphate  of  Potash  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds 
per  acre. 

Plot  6.  Plaster  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre. 
Plot  7,  Lime  at  the  rate  of  2.000  pounds  per  acre. 
Plot  8.  Nitrate  or  Soda  200  pounds;  Dissolved  Bone- 
blaek,  400  pounds. 

Plot  9.  No  fertilizer. 

Plot  10.  Nitrate  of  Soda  200  pounds;  Sulphate  of 
Potash  30u  pounds. 

Plot  11.  Dissolved  Bone-black  400  pounds:  Sulphate 
of  Potash  S00  pounds. 

Plot  12  Nitrate  Soda  210  pounds;  Dissolved  Bone- 
black  400  pounds;  Sulphate  of  Potash  800  pounds. 

Part  19.  Raw  bone,  Hue,  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 

Plot  l«.  There  are  no  plots  between  13  and  111.  No 
fertilizer. 

Plot  17.  Mapes’s  Potash  Fertilizer  800  pounds  to 
acre. 

Plot  18.  Farm  manure,  two  years  old,  20,000  pounds 
to  acre. 

Plot  19.  No  fertilizer. 

Plot  20.  Sifted  coal  ashes,  two  years  old,  4(H)  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Plot  2l,  Kalnlt.  880  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Plot  22.  Kalnlt,  1,700  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Plot  23.  No  fertilizer. 

Plot  2-1.  Unlenched  asbes  from  burnt  brush,  41^ 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Plot  25.  Hen  manure,  55  bushels  to  tbe  acre. 

Plot  26.  No  fertilizer. 

Whatever  maybe  tbe  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  it  would  seem  that  they  cau  not  fail  to 
interest  our  readers.  W e  hope  to  be  able  to 
present  them  in  the  next  Fail-  Number  of  the 
R.  N.-Y. 

RASPBERRIES. 

April  12.— The  season  has  been  kind  to 
raspberries.  The  following  varieties  are  all 
of  them,  unless  injured  by  insects,  alive 
to  tbe  tips:  Marlboro,  Hansel!,  Reliance, 
Superb,  a  new  kind  from  E.  J.  Brownell, 
Lost  Rubies  (not  desirable),  a  new  Yellow-cap 
from  E.  Nixon  of  Iowa;  Shaffer’s  Colossal, 
Ohio  Black-cap,  Souhegan  and  Gregg. 

Christine  is  injured.  Caroline  should  be 
called  “Caroline  the  Hardy.”  Turner  is 
always  here,  the  first  to  put  forth  its  leaves. 


Beans,  Sweet  Corn,  etc. 

I  have  found  Borne  of  the  W  hite  Wax  Beans 
very  productive  in  the  gurden,  but  have  never 
planted  them  in  larger  quantities  than  three  or 
four  quarts  at  a  time.  That  might  be  a  large 
quantity  for  a  farm  garden,  but  mine  is  part¬ 
ly  a  market  garden,  and  I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  to  find  tbe  best  kind  to  raise  here,  for 
profit.  For  early  beaus  last  Summer  I  was 
better  pleased  with  the  Lemon-Pod  Wax  than 
with  any  other,  aud  some  of  my  neighbors 
whom  I  f  uruished  with  seed  bear  tbe  same  tes¬ 
timony.  I  tried  a  few  of  the  Tree  Beans,  aud 
was  much  pleased  with  them.  They  bore 


well,  and  are  the  best  dry  beans  for  cooking 
I  ever  raised. 

I  have  found  the  Eclipse  Beet  the  best  to 
raise  for  market  and  table  and  the  Bassano 
next. 

The  Marblehead  Early  and  the  Egyptian 
are  my  favorite  varieties  of  sweet  corn.  The 
American  Wonderjfor  early,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Hero  for  late,  are  the  peas  I  select. 

With  me  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash  was  very 
productive  and  of  fine  quality. 

The  Canada  Victor  aud  Essex  Hybrid  To¬ 
matoes  did  best  last  year;  the  Victor  for  early 
and  the  Essex  for  later.  J • 

Wilton,  Conn.,  Feb.  28. 
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WOOL  GROWERS  AND  CONGRESS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  wool  growers  are  getting  somewhat 
aroused,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  should 
be.  Fanners  are  queer  people,  and  will  en¬ 
dure  more  imposition  than  any  other  class. 
They  might  rule  this  country  but  they  don’t. 
One  glib-tongued  lawyer  or  the  adroit,  pol¬ 
ished  manufacturer  seems  to  have  more 
potency  in  politics  and  legislation  than  a 
county  full  of  farmers.  When,  after  a  vast 
amount  of  coaxing,  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  iu  the  House  of  Representatives 
finally  set  a  day  for  a  hearing  of  the  wool 
growers  of  this  great  country,  how  many,  do 
you  suppose,  were  there?  About  adozeu.  The 
sheep-owners  in  the  United  States  are  estim¬ 
ated  at  1,030,000,  and  there  ought  to  be  enough 
more  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  send 
abroad  for  a  pound  of  wool.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  this  enterprising  dozen  that  they  did  not 
employ  a  lawyer  to  talk  for  them;  but  told 
their  own  story  as  best  they  could.  Did  they 
make  any  impression  ?  I  happened  to  be  there, 
and  wish  to  say,  I  fear  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  that  committee  were  not  changed 
in  the  least.  Ohio  was  strongly  represented, 
and  so  was  Pennsylvania,  aud  the  claims  of 
Vermont  and  New  York  were  presented;  hut 
one  little  commercial  or  manufacturing  inter¬ 
est  would  be  more  largely  and  forcibly  repre¬ 
sented  than  this  great,  industry.  So  long  as 
farmers  are  willing  to  send  lawyers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  anybody  to  Congress,  except  some¬ 
one  wliu  will  represept  their  intetests,  they 
will  be  left  out,  and  deserve  to  be  Tbe  sheep 
men  seem  to  be  the  most  feebly  organized  and 
to  possess  the  least  influence  of  any  branch  of 
animal  industry  in  this  country.  Even  the 
swine  breeders  have  got  ahead  of  them. 

What  will  come  out  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  wool  growers  called  to  meet  in 
Chicago,  May  7,  1884,  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  such  an  atten¬ 
dance  that  its  power  may  be  felt  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Washington.  At  the  least  let.  a 
foundation  be  laid  for  a  structure  that  shall  fos¬ 
ter  and  maintain  this  important  industry.  I 
have  the  impression,  somehow,  that  there  has 
been  too  much  narrow-miudedness  and  selfish¬ 
ness  among  the  sheep  men  in  their  local  organ¬ 
izations  to  place  this  interest  on  that  broad 
foundation  which  should  characterize  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  the  whole  country  is  inter¬ 
ested.  Liberal  and  united  action  alone  will 
command  influence  that  would  be  powerfully 
felt.  _ 


ppmfi  Logical 


THE  GREATEST  IS  VIGOR. 


Each  variety  of  fruit  has  a  peculiar  quality- 
belonging  to  itself.  It  may  be  in  flavor,  size, 
beauty,  or  firmness  of  fruit,  or  productive¬ 
ness,  hardiness,  or  vigor  of  plant.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  all  these  excellences  are  combined  in 
a  single  variety.  A  fruit  may  be  luscious, 
handsome,  large  and  prolific ;  but  if  the  plant 
lacks  vigor,  the  production  of  perfect  fruit  is 
at  once  in  jeopardy,  the  variety  becomes  only 
the  pet  of  the  amateur,  to  be  ultimately  aban¬ 
doned  and  forgotten.  Vigor  includes  healthi¬ 
ness,  hardiness,  and  rapidity  of  growth,  as 
well  as  tbe  power  to  recover  from  overbearing, 
and  to  withstand  the  attacks  or  insects  and 
fungi,  also  to  endure  climatic  changes  uniu 
jured. 

Our  most  vigorous  aud  prolific  varieties  sel 
dom  possess  the  highest  and  most  delicious 
flavor;  yet  perfection  in  ripening  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  usually  compensate  therefor.  There 
is  pith  iu  the  saying  of  an  eminent  German 
pomologist,  “Vigor  must  be  reduced  iu  order 
to  gain  flavor,”  giving  rise  to  a  rule,  with  ex¬ 
ceptions,  that  those  varieties  that  produce 
fruit  of  the  highest  excellence  lack  in  vigor 
and  hardiness, aud  are  a  ready  prey  to  injurious 
insects  aud  diseases,  thus  disappointing  the 
rose-tinted  expectations  of  the  plauter. 

In  the  van  of  trusty  apples,  the  Baldwin 


presents  us  with  a  full  measure  of  vigor,  re¬ 
sisting  the  peel  fungus  better  than  most  kinds. 
Red  Astrakhan,  Canada  Baldwin,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh  and  Ben  Davis  have  great  vigor, 
and  win  popular  favor.  Such  fine- flavored 
apples  as  Esopus  Spitzeuburgh,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Spy,  Swaar,  Early  Harvest, 
and  Newtown  Pippin  must  be  classed  as  mod¬ 
erately  vigorous.  They-  are  much  infested 
with  fungus,  while  their  willowy  branches  are 
puuctured  much  by  tbe  tree-cricket. 

Many  of  the  old  sorts  of  pears,  like  Vir- 
galieu  and  Seckel,  are  always  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  peel  fungus;  hence  the  cracking 
of  their  skins.  Bartlett,  through  its  healthy 
vigor  and  other  merits,  has  long  ranked  high, 
though  Duehesse  d’  Angoul&tne  is  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  less  subject  to  blight.  The  Kieffer 
is  certaiu  to  win  a  rank  in  this  respect. 

Peach  trees  having  little  vigor  be¬ 
come  the  special  prey  of  the  borers 
and  bark  bettles.  If  these  are  not  the  origin 
of  the  “yellows,”  they  at  least  pro¬ 
duce  uufruitf ulness  and  slow  death.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  an  orchard  infested  with  yel¬ 
lows,  which  does  not  also  contain  bark  beetles. 
The  Crawford,  Salway  aud  Wheatland  are 
good,  strong,  vigorous  sorts. 

Among  plums  as  well  as  peaches  slow-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  are  to  be  avoided,  and  none 
planted  but  rapid  growers.  Most  surely  this 
is  the  best  preventive  of  the  black-knot.  The 
Shipper’s  Pride  must  be  classed  w-ith  the 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous,  being  equaled 
byr  few,  while  its  large,  firm  fruit  aud  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  must  make  it  a  favorite.  Lom¬ 
bard,  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Hudson  Gage  and 
Quackenboss  are  vigorous  aud  px-oductive. 

Many  kinds  of  grapes,  as  the  Iona,  Adiron¬ 
dack,  Isabella,  Eumelau,  Rebecca,  Allen’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  aud  Creveling,  have  high  merits,  but 
lack  vigor,  and  are  subject  to  fungi  and  in¬ 
sects  to  such  an  extent  that  few  attempt  their 
culture.  The  Delaware  aud  Wilder,  from  lack 
of  vigor,  seldom  entirely  recover  from  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  having  overborne.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Cliuton  alone  held  the  palm  of 
vigor,  in  combination  with  an  approach  to 
the  better  qualities.  Then  came  the  Concord, 
and  now  the  Niagara.  None  cau  approach 
the  latter  in  vigor,  productiveness,  and  hardi¬ 
ness.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  ahead  of  that 
of  the  Concord,  while  it  vies  with  any  in  ele¬ 
gance  and  firmness. 

In  raspberries  tbe  vigorous  kinds,  such  as 
the  Cuthbert,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Gregg,  aud 
evidently-  the  Marlboro,  have  secured  us  from 
the  ravages  of  the  red  rust. 

The  Wilson  and  Crescent  Straw-berries 
seem  never  to  fall  a  prey  to  weather,  disease 
or  insects,  ani  the  Crescent,  hardly  to  Quack. 
The  Jas.  Vick  is  an  excellent  variety  also. 

That  excellent  feature  of  the  Rural  in  giv¬ 
ing  numbers  specially  devoted  to  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  true  status  of  the  newer  varieties, 
comparing  them  with  those  which  are  stand¬ 
ard,  compiling  the  freshest  opinions  from  the 
most  trustworthy  aud  practical  growers  aud 
testers,  places  within  reach  of  all  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  aid  for  forming  u  correct  opinion.  The 
searcher  for  new  and  reliable  varieties  must, 
however,  note  all  of  the  modifications  of  the 
words  and  sentences  used  in  the  descriptions 
aud  opinions,  aud  from  these  judge  for  him¬ 
self.  w.  L.  deverkaux. 


Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  have  had  quite  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  Shepherds’  National  Journal 
and  Rural  Era,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  aud  the 
German  method  of  preserving  eggs,  a  recipe 
for  which  it  promises  to  forward,  gratis,  to 
all  who  may  subscribe  for  it.  The  commer¬ 
cial  ageucies  know  nothing  about  the  concern ; 
neither  is  it  meutioned  in  any  of  the  news¬ 
paper  directories,  nor  has  it  sought  an  ex¬ 
change  with  the  Rural,  a  thing  every  news¬ 
paper  of  any  standing  always  does.  We  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  recommend  our  friends  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  concern.  As  to  the 
recipe,  it  is  no  better  than,  if  as  good  us,  those 
which  are  frequently  seen  iu  agricultural 
papers.  A  large  wholesaledeuler  aud  importer 
of  eggs  here,  laughed  It  to  scorn  when  asked 
about  its  special  merits. 

The  Cincinnati  Ledger  Loan  Co.,  which 
off  era  to  leud  money  at  four  per  cent.,  and  re¬ 
quires  security-  only  for  the  interest,  is  a 
humbug. 

Last  February  we  warned  our  friends 
against  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  seeking  to  scoop  iu  subscribers  by 
offeriug  106,006  premiums,  ranging  in  value 
from  $5,000  to  26  cents.  It  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  extensively  all  over  the  country  through 
the  mail  and  iu  the  press,  and  some  reputable 
papers  have  admitted  its  puffs  into  their  col- 


umns,  although  it  has  been  obtrusively  evident 
that  it  was  a  barefaced  lottery  scheme.  More 
than  one  of  these  have  dropped  the  advertise¬ 
ment  after  having  consulted  us  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  denounced  it  because  we  knew  it  was 
a  lottery  dodge,  and  suspected  it  wonld  prove 
a  humbug.  Now  that  the  subscription  season 
is  over  and  the  premiums  are  being  distribu¬ 
ted,  the  gulled  patrons  of  the  paper  grumble 
and  growl.  From  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  one  of 
these  who  had  subscribed  before  he  bad  seen 
om- caution,  writes:  “I  wish  the  Rural  had 
warned  us  earlier  against  tha  t  miserable  sheet, 
the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  of  Chicago. 
There  are  several  of  us  here  who  would  then 
have  been  saved  money  and  exasperation. 
The  paper  itself  is  worth  little  or  nothing,  and 
most  of  the  subscribers  were  caught  by  the 
offer  of  premiums,  and  especially  the  chance 
of  winning  a  large  prize— just  the  same  spirit 
that  loads  to  investments  in  vile  lottery 
swindles.  W ell,  some  of  us  have  drawn  knives 
for  which  eight  cents  each  were  demanded  for 
postage,  but  when  they  came  there  was  on 
each  only  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  the  things 
were  worthless.  Four  cents  for  postage  were 
required  ou  each  oleograph,  on  which  only  a 
two-cent  stamp  was  put,  aud  which  wasn’t 
worth  a  cent,.  Several  who  have  seen  what 
was  sent,  will  not  go  to  the  bother  and  expense 
of  sending  for  their  premiums.  A  neighbor 


ness  under  all  the  above  bogus  names,  as  well 
as  several  others.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
never  sent  or  intended  to- send  anything  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  money  collected.  A  laughable 
joke  was  that  he  had  been  a  liberal  advertiser 
for  months  in  country  papers  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  dollar.  He  invariably  refused 
to  pay  in  advance;  but  always  gave  as  refer¬ 
ences  the  numerous  firms  which  he  carried  on. 
As  Rose  &  Co.,  he  extolled  himself  as  Foster 
&  Co  ,  Clark  &  Son,  and  so  on.  The  names 
of  all  his  correspondents  were  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  aud  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  them 
as  "The  American  List  of  Fools  and  Dupes,” 
and  to  sell  them  at  high  prices  to  others  wish¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  same  gullible  class. 


JfmpImentiSf  anti  pacfnmn 


AGENTS  > 
WANTED. 

It  is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


AND  LEVELED 


—  i 

Ag1*1®?  subjects  the  soil  to  the 
Lurting,  Turning  process  of  double  a 
rangement  of  which  give  immense  cu 
eling  off  the  ground  am!  thoroughly  r 
nre  absence  ot  Spikes  sr  Sp.  ;,.* 
verted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other 
Harrow  that  cuts  over  ■ 

tf'r  run  be  n 


REMEDY  FOR  AILING  PIGS. 

Having  seen  in  several  issues  of  the  Rural 
descriptions  of  symptoms  which  were  attrib¬ 
ute'1  to  over-feeding,  and  having  seen  the 
similar  symptoms  among  my  own  pigs,  I  at¬ 
tribute  the  ailment  rather  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  feed  is  given,  than  to  the  quantity 
fed.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  warm 
slops  will  kill  pigs  in  very  cold  weather.  I 
just  stopped  giving  warm  feed  aud  gave  the 
same  feed  cold,  and  in  less  than  a  week  my 
pigs  were  all  right,  and  iu  the  three  weeks 


AST!sTKECir,ril»f*i  artf  to  Cutting, 

T,  ,,  L,V  CO>  I/TRlt-i,  the  peculiar  ^hapeandar- 

Tfsurowsmterlv^rail  S'™  Ai*  e!,p?,ci1al '  V  ndapVedtol"' 
the  en>ire  g«rtace  of  fho  ground.  ;  WMk9  PerfeL'tly0n  U«ht  srjil-  ^0  only 

variety  of  Si**m  working-  tram  4  to  1  5  Fsst  WVdt. 

DO  WOT  BE  DECEIVED.  _ 

Don  t  let  your  dealer  pnlm  oft  a  base  Imitation 
vww  0,1  yon  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better,  but  SATISFY 

J  BV  °K'*K‘tIN(;  AN  “  ACHE  -  ox  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  MvltselZ 

send  if  hack  re8po,,s,.ble  farmer »"  United  States  ou  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  yon  may 
on  yonr  o^’tarm.  re‘Hrn  charee8‘  We  d™’*  *»k  ^  p»>'  ««ti«  yon  have  tried  It 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  46  different  States  and  Territories 

NASH  &  BROTHER,  ' 

X.  B. -Pampulet  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  free  to  parties  who  Vamf.  THIS  PlPUO  1 


WITH 

IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 


New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


WALTER1 


woor 


13EERLESS  POTATO. 


From  Nature, 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country.  ^ 

TV  '-'made  and  sold,  m  1383,  45,032  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  aud  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1858,  is  4S4,586 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


papers,  nominally  agricultural  aud  literary, 
that  resort  to  the  same  disreputable  means  of 
increasing  their  circulation. 

Post  Office  Inspector  Newcomb  has  just  un¬ 
earthed  an  extensive  and  ingenious  swindle 
practiced  for  some  months  on  readers  of  coun¬ 
try  papers,  which  contained  advertisements 
calling  public  attention  to  the  unrivaled  facil¬ 
ities  of  certain  alleged  firms  for  furnishing 
seeds,  books,  household  recipes,  pictures,  cards, 
etc.,  of  priceless  value,  at  astonishingly  low 
prices.  Indeed,  the  goods  were  to  be  given 
away  on  receipt  of  a  certaiu  amount  of 
stamps  for  postage.  To  render  the  bait  more 
tempting,  prizes  of  *20  or  $25  were  to  be  given 
to  the  lucky  persons  who  should  be  the  10th, 
doth  or  30th  to  answer  the  advertisements. 
Ihe  advertisements  contained  the  names  of 
different  firms,  the  most  common  of  which 
were  J.  B.  Rose  tt  Co.,  E.  C.  Foster  &  Co., 
A.  B.  Clark  &  Son.,  and  F.  Foster  &  Co.  The 
addresses  of  the  bogus  concerns  were  at  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Bloomingdale,  Butler,  Convent 
Statiou,  Morris  Plains,  Dover  Plains 


since  I  made  the  change  I  have  had  no  more 
sick  pigs.  AH  are  doing  well ;  not  oue  of  them 
has  been  troubled  with  fits— no  stumbling  or 
falling  over  since  the  change  was  made. 

w.  H.  HESTER. 


in  rue  kural  of  March  15th,  it  is  said  that 
Soap  Liniment  is  made  of  ammonia  water 
and  sweet  oil.  Now  ammonia  water  aud 
sweet  oil  make  Liniment um  ammonia?,  or 
Volatile  Liniment.  The  following  is  the  way 
to  make  Soap  Liniment,  or  Linimentuui  sji- 
pouis,  or  Camporated  Tincture  of  8oup,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  YV  ood  and  Bache  Dispensatory: 

Soap  (White  Castile)  In  shavings.. . .  . . -r  02 

Camphor . . . . .  ...1  or. 

Oil  of  Rosemary.,,. . . . 

"Ww . ' . . V.V.’.’.’.'.'.V.'jog 

Alcohol... . j  pt 

Mix  water  and  alcohol,  digest  the  soap  w  ith  the 
mixture  by  meaus  of  a  water  bath,  until  it  is 
dissolved;  then  filter,  having  added  the  cam¬ 
phor  aud  oil;  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether.  E.  K.  T. 


irononneed  by  Market  Gardeners  to  bo 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  corp., 
Warehouse,  SS  So.  M,.rV«,Hsf‘r"nnin-  Conn* 


Boston,  Mass. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Full  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits,  prior* 


UH  nietnoiir.  Wlds.  pm  at*  p:.. 
and  general  statistics.  FK  F.K 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO 


WAYNESBORO,  PA 


W  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


Protected  by  the  only  Origin o:  Patents. 

.-T, l11 3  machine  33  guaranteed  to  put  no  more  hav  in 

knSwn  V1*  *“«»„«**  b>  -my  other 

L  .Y?be  Ricker  atid  two  R.Uce.'.  operated  hv 

without  it.  * 

srtsV  L  .  J’.,;'  i.  Lvln£  tul'  ^formation. 

acme  hay  harvester  CO.,  Mrs.,  Peoria,  m. 


Communications  received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  April  26. 

a.  l.  r>.— s,  w.  g.-  a.  s.— m.  e.  R..  thanks.— w.  k. 
W.-H.  K.  j.-w.  D.  P.-P.H.  B.-G.  C.-B.  S.  H.-.T.  T>  ; 
It  is  not  the  Learning  corn.— G.  B.  o  —  G.  S.  p.~ j.  r 
-J,  A.  W.-B.  F.  P.— R.  H.-J.  S.  S.— C.  w.  M.-G.  A. 
B.— E.  L.  B.— SI.  E.  Alien,  thanks.— J.  W.— J.  1„  A.— G. 

W,  P.— D.  G.  B.— S.  K.  T..  thanks _ W.  A,  F.— S.  B.  P.— 

A.  K.  A.-D.  S.-G.  W.  P.-T.  M.-W.  T.-J.  F.  H.-T.  P. 
-J.  S.-L.  J.-  K.  C.-K.  S.  O.-C.  M.  B.-E.  Y.-S.  E. 
H.  -G.  J.  K.— J.  H.  N.  -S.  W  .T.— H.  C.  H.— S.  K.  C.  K 
J.  H.-F.  D.  C--  J.  W.  K.-J.  C.-L.  K.  B.-C.  S.  B..  uj’ 
-F.  n.  W.  -K.  C.-W.  II.  W.  T.  C.  C.-M.  S.-J.  W.- 
J.  H.  L  —  E.  M.  C.-C.  H.  Z— G.  C.  M.-G.  W.  J.—G  R 


Is  the  PIONEER  A  LEAD- 
JNG  MACHINE  OF  ITS 
KINO  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  has  been  iu  ltM-  f  r  lO  yearn, 
with  hiuhlv  snl isfneto'rv  re¬ 
sults.  wo  make  Q  CI7CO 
llu  two  smaller  O  OILkd 
sizes  lor  convenhnee  of  small 
eitpilnlisls,  ai.d  tor  sections 
where  the  fruit  crop  Is  not  very 
latve.  Send  for  fti-seriptive 
Circular  and  tealitiioniul.s  to 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


O.K.GHURN 

Has  Improvements  ovei 


Ejwy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate 
win  not  wear  out;  cover  coetins-a 
will  not  break.  Stud  foreircular. 

I*  JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

53  Sole  manufacturer, 

^  SYRACUSE.  N.Y^ 


ENGINES.  TURF^HFIK  SAW  MILLS. 
lorsePowm  1  H»*L-OIILnO  Clover  Hallers 

(Suited  to  all  section. . )  Write  for  F  BEK  IUus.  Pamphlet 
aud  Prices  to  The  Ault  man  &  Taylor  Co..  Mausdeld.  Ohio. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


I  see  by  the  Rural  of  March  1st,  that  the 
Editor  gives  the  results  of  Lis  experience  with 
Bliss’s  Triumph  Potato.  Did  the  viues  ever 
flower  with  him.  and  were  they  of  healthy 
growth?  We  made  no  note  as  to  their  bloom¬ 
ing.  It  was  with  us  very  early  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  tubers  averaged  of  uniformly 
fair  size,  and  the  yield,  considering  the  poor 
land  iu  which  they  were  raised,  was  pretty 
good. — Eds  ]  I  am  aware  that  this  variety 
has  been  highly  praised  by  many,  but  my  ex- 
pe-rience  with  it  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
With  me,  when  the  vines  were  about  half 
grown  the  leaves  began  to  turn  black,  and  the 
edges  shrivel  up;  this  condition  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  entire  plant,  and  upon 
digging  them,  the  tubers  proved  to  be  only  of 
the  size  of  marbles.  Repeated  trials  produced 
the  same  results,  so  I  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  this  variety. 

If  1  were  confined  to  the  selection  of  one  va¬ 
riety  of  tomato,  for  general  cultivation,  I 
would  select  Livingston’s  Perfection. 

Clematis  Jackmanii  (page  183)  is  a  grand 
variety,  but  if  I  could  have  only  one  clematis 
it  would  be  C.  Flammula.  A  few  of  the  most 
distinct  and  desirable  hybrid  varieties  are 
Lady  Londesborough,  with  silvery-gray  flow¬ 
ers;  Lord  Mayo,  with  rosy  lilac;  Purpurea 
elegans,  with  deep  violet-purple  flowers,  and 
Robert  Hanbury,  light  blue;  the  Gem,  with 
its  deep  shades  of  lavender,  violet  and  purple, 
and  William  Kenneth,  the  lavender-colored 
flowers  of  which  attain  an  immense  size. 
These  clematis  do  best  when  given  a  deep, 
rich  soil  and  a  sunny  situation,  and  when  well 
established,  they  will  grow  rapidly  and  flower 
profusely.  Thou-  gorgeous  flowers,  often 
measuring  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  when  seen  among  the  foliage,  bear 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  some  tropical  but¬ 
terflies  than  to  the  flowers  of  a  plant. 

Pelargonium,  Fred  Dorner,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  distinct  of  the  (so-called) 
Lady  Washington  type  of  geraniums,  and  on 
account,  of  its  almost  perpetual  flowering 
habit,  and  neat,  compact  manner  of  growth, 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  window  garden. 
It  is  also  very  desirable  for  cut  flowers  or  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  iu  trusses  of  from  eight  to  ten  flowers, 
which  are  of  good  size  and  shape,  of  a  car¬ 
mine-crimson  color  marked  with  maroon- 
crimson  and  edged  with  white.  As  it  is  a 
plant  easily  increased  and  grown,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  call  attention  to  it,  for  I  do  not  think 
it  is  as  extensively  known  as  its  merits  deserve. 

To  Messrs.  Hal  lock  &  Thorpe  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  the  rose.  Queen’s  Scar¬ 
let.  It  is  evidently  a  sport  from  the  well- 
known  Agrippina,  as  it  is  of  the  same  strong 
growth  and  free  flowering  habit  In  this  lati¬ 
tude  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  if  given  a  slight 
protection  during  the  winter  seasou,  and  as 
it  is  a  most  continuous  bloomer,  it  can  be  re¬ 
commended  as  a  true  ever-blooming  rose.  The 
flowers  are  quite  double,  and  average  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  In  color  they  are  of 
a  light  velvety  crimson,  passing  into  a  light 
scarlet  with  age. 

If  any  readers  of  the  Rural  contemplate 
purchasing  dahlias  this  season,  let  them  try 
any,  or  all,  of  the  following-named  varieties, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  report  the  result: 
Criteiion,  Golden  Bedder,  Gluwiug  Coal, 
Le  Phare,  Miss  Dodd,  Othello,  Pearl.  Give 
them  a  moderately  enriched,  deep  soil,  and  a 
sunny  position,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
develop  their  full  beauty. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  the  names  of  six 
of  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  winter- 
floweriDg  begonias.  I  name  Incarnata,  Ingra- 
mii,  Rubra,  Saundersonii,  Hybrida  multiflora 
and  Sohmidtii.  But  then  there  are  other 
varieties  that  are  really  indispensable  iu 
any  good  collection,  viz, :  Weltonii  and  its 
white  form;  Odovata,  with  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  Riehardsiana,  with 
finely  cut  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers. 
Then  there  is  the  beautiful  trailing  B,  glauco- 
phylla  scandens,  while  B.  palmata,  subpeltata 
nigra  and  argyrostigma  Vetcbii  will  be  found 
to  be  very  desirable  additions  on  account  of 
their  singularly  beautiful  foliage. 

For  market  purposes  the  Early  Ohio  Potato 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  and 
productive  curly  sort:  while  forlatenud  winter 
use,  one  cannot  find  a  better  variety  than  the 
White  Star,  lit  is  a  line  keeper.  A  barrel 
opened  April  11,  was  found  to  contain  not  one 
decayed  tuber;  neither  were  they  in  the  least 
sprouted. — Eds]. 


this  season,  do  not  forget  to  plant  two  or  more 
Wiegela  nana  variegata,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ornamental  shrubs  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy. 

CHARLES  E.  PARNELL. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Fruit  List  arranged  aud  tabulated  by  J. 

T.  Lovett.  A  pamphlet  containing  a  list  of 
the  fruits  now-  most  popular  iu  New  Jersey, 
giving  season  of  ripening,  color  and  synon¬ 
yms;  also,  a  list  of  counties,  and  whether 
grown  for  family  use  or  market  therein.  We 
suggest,  what  to  usseemsagreatimprovement 
for  future  issues,  that  by  stars  or  uumbers,  or 
some  other  means,  the  report  from  each  couuty 
should  show-  the  estimation  in  which  the  fruit 
is  there  held.  We  suggest,  that  five  be  taken 
as  a  maximum,  that  the  uumbers  from  one  to 
five,  be  used  to  show  the  popularity  of  a  fruit. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville, 
Wis.  Circulars  showing  construction  aud  man¬ 
ner  of  working  of  Striekler’s  Dead  Lock  Hay 
Elevator  and  Carrier;  also  single  and  double 
harpoon  hay  forks:  This  carrier  is  made  with 
large  wheels  which  run  on  a  wooden  track 
suspended  on  iron  rods  from  the  rafters  in  the 
peak  of  the  barn,  causing  it  to  run  very  easily. 
The  track  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
barn,  and  the  carrier  will  run  either  way 
from  the  floor  without  taking  from  the  track, 
or  reversing.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Send  for  circular,  and  learn  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  unload  hay  by  horse-power 
than  by  hand. 

Planters’  Hoe  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars.,  describing  the  Herrington 
Potato  Digger.  This  machine  is  made  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  being  so  made  thattbe 
vines  are  first  straightened  and  laid  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  digger  without  clogging. 
The  digger  is  instantly  adjustable  by  the  ope¬ 
rator,  aud  scoops  the  entire  hill,  passing  it 
through  a  sort  of  cradle  made  of  long,  flexi¬ 
ble  steel  rods.  This  cradle  is  kept  rocking,  or 
shakiug  from  side  to  side,  effectually  separat¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  and  soil,  leaving  the  former 
in  a  compact  row  directly  belaud  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  vines  are  caught  by  a  pair  of 
steel  prongs  aud  kicked  clear  of  the  potatoes, 
and  throwu  out  of  the  way.  We  saw  one  of 
these  machines  last  Fall  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fan-  in  practical  work,  and  were  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  successful  potato  digger  had  at 
last  been  invented.  Send  for  circulars  and 
study  it  for  yourself. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  its  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  held  at  Camden,  January  22 
to  24,  1SK4.  This  report  contains  much  infor¬ 
mation  very  valuable  to  the  practical  fruit 
grower,  and  particularly  to  the  beginuei*  cl¬ 
one  contemplating  engaging  in  that  occupa¬ 
tion.  We  especially  like  it  because  it  contains 
such  full  reports  of  the  discussions.  These  w-e 
think  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  nearly 
all  horticultural  meetings,  aud  they  should  be 
more  fully  reported.  One  thing  in  this  report 
greatly  surprised  us,  aud  that  was  rhat  such  a 
prominent  fruit-growing  State  as  Now  Jersey 
should  only  number  120  members  iu  it3  horti¬ 
cultural  society,  when  it  should  have  at  least 
1,000.  Suppose  it  had  1,000  paying  members; 
the  amount  then  received  w-ould  justify  the 
employment  of  a  stenographer  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  verbatim  report  of  all  discussions. 
Fruit  growers  Of  New  Jersey,  awake  to  your 
interest!  Rend  one  dollar  to  the  Secretary, 
E.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  become  a 
member  aud  receive  this  report. 

Sorghum,  its  Culture  and  Manufac¬ 
ture,  Ecououiially  Considered,  as  a  Source  of 
Sugar,  Sirup  aud  Fodder.  By  Peter  Collier, 
Ph.  D.  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  publishers, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  8vo.  Price,  83.  A  finely 
printed,  handsomely  illustrated,  w-ell  bound 
book  of  570  pages,  being  a  complete  epitome 
of  the  knowledge  obtained  by  research,  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experiment,  by  Dr.  Collier, 
at  Washington  aud  elsewhere  since  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Chemist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1877.  A  hurried  perusal  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  itisau  indispensable  companion 
for  every  one  who  proposes  to  work  success¬ 
fully  in  developing  this  new,  promising  aud 
much-needed  American  industry— an  indus¬ 
try  which  is  very  likely  to  succeed  and  to 
furnish  Americans  a  full  supply  of  American 
grown  sugar.  The  w  ork  contains  all  that  is 
known  by  everybody  anywhere  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sorghum  culture  and  sorghum  sugar- 
making,  from  the  fitting  of  the  ground  and 
sowing  of  the  seed,  to  the  clarification  of  the 
sugar.  Rent  any  where  by  mail,  post-paid  by 
the  publisher,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Annual  Retort  of  tuk  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1883, 
This,  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  this  wide¬ 
awake  State  Society,  is  a  volume  of  over  500 
pages,  compiled  and  edited  by  the  indefati¬ 
gable  Secretary,  C.  W.  Garfield.  Over  300 


pages  are  devoted  to  a  full  report  of  tbe  papers 
aud  discussions  of  the  various  meetings  of  the 
State  Society,  which  are  always  well  attended 
and  very  lively  and  interesting.  About  100 
pages  are  filled  with  tbe  Secretary’s  “Portfo¬ 
lio,”  containing  many  original  articles  by 
some  of  the  best  writers,  together  with  the 
cream  of  many  of  the  best  uewspaper  arti¬ 
cles  selected  aud  gathered  with  much  care  aud 
labor.  Michigan  is  doing  much  for  horticul¬ 
ture,  aud  her  people  are  making  more  progress 
in  this  direction  than  those  of  any  other  State. 
We  cannot  better  show  the  spirit  that  actuates 
the  State  Society  than  by  quotiug  from  the 
Secretary's  annual  address:  “We  must  notlet 
the  ornameutation  of  our  school  grounds  stop ; 
we  must  continue  our  aid  to  our  branch  socie¬ 
ties;  the  annual  exhibits  must  maiutaiu  their 
high  character,  and  our  reports  must  be  the 
very  best  that  are  issued.  All  this  means 
study,  labor,  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  the  use 
of  money.  We  should  not  let  a  year  go  by 
without  emphasizing  some  feature  of  our  work, 
so  as  to  make  it  felt  at  home  aud  abroad. 
Wherever  there  is  a  man  ora  community  that 
our  association  can  help,  the  assistance  should 
be  given  even  before  it  is  asked.  W e  must 
maintain  Michigan  at  tbe  front  as  a  State  in 
which  it  is  good  to  build  a  home.”  With  such 
a  spirit  filling  the  Society,  how  can  it  fail? 
This  volume  is  sent,  post-paid ,  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Society,  whether  a  resident 
of  Michigan  or  not,  and  the  payment  of  one 
dollar  makes  a  member,  and  this  report,  if 
often  and  carefully  consulted,  is  certainly 
worth  more  than  the  fee. 


Carp  as  Farm  Fisn.— Prof.  Shelton,  in 
his  report  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
for  1883,  gives  his  experience  with  carp  as 
farm  fish.  Tt  began  in  April  of  1881,  when 
some  30  young  fry  of  Scale  Carp  were  received 
from  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  at 
Washington.  These  were  placed  in  a  shallow 
pond,  having  a  superficial  area  about  12  by 
30  feet,  which  had  been  hastily  excavated  for 
their  reception.  They  were  occasionally  fed, 
sometimes  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  tlaj’s. 
but  often  as  many  weeks  would  elapse  without 
anv  food  having  been  supplied  them  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  The  febd  used  was  scraps  of 
bread  and  other  vegetable  food  from  the 
table,  and  occasionally  corn-meal  mush,  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  them 
From  the  time  the  fish  were  placed  in  the 
pond,  they  were  rarely  seen.  Pieces  of  bread 
thrown  in  the  pond  would  bring  them  to  the 
surface,  but  their  favorite  position  seemed  to 
lie  near  the  bottom  of  tbe  pond,  the  mud  of 
which  they  seemed  to  be  almost  continually 
turning  up.  In  the  Summer,  the  pond  became 
greatly  reduced  by  evaporation  until  it  held 
water  scarcely  six  inches  deep.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  aud  although  the  pond  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  grass  and  other  ordinary  vegetable 
growths,  the  carp  thrived,  and  grew  amazing¬ 
ly.  Their  growth  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures: 


DATE  OF  WEIGHING. 

Length 

olearp, 

laches. 

Weight 

ofcnrp, 

ounces. 

April.  1881 . 

2 

13 

IS 

24 

\  nrll  1R82 . 

24 

18 

40 

October!  i883 . . . 

18 

40 

tainly  be  carried  away  by  the  first  freshet.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  uncontrolled  flow  of 
water  enters  the  pond,  there  is  danger  from 
the  entrance  of  such  enemies  as  minnows, 
sunfish,  snakes  aud  turtles.  The  pond,  or  ponds 
—for  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two,  one  for 
breeding  aud  the  other  for  store  fish— should 
be  generally  shallow,  abounding  with  deep 
holes. 

2.  The  enemies  of  carp  in  Kansas  arc  chiefly 
the  various  predaceous  fishes,  turtles,  suakes, 
wild  ducks,  and  the  bird  known  us  tbe  king¬ 
fisher.  The  tinny  enemies  of  carp  must  be 
kept  away  by  n  wire  gauze,  intersecting  the 
stream  feeding  the  pond.  The  turtles  may  be 
caught  with  fish-hook  and  line,  aud  the  gun 
will  be  fouud  efficient  against  turtles,  snakes 
and  birds.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  carp,  turtles 
have  proved  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

8.  If  the  pond  abounds  in  grass,  flags  or 
weeds  of  any  kind,  the  fish  will  not  need  to  bo 
supplied  with  food.  But  even  where  the  pond 
furnishes  good  feeding  grounds  for  the  fish, 
a  regular  artificial  supply  of  food  will  aid  in 
giving  them  early  and  rapid  development. 

There  is  much  dispute  about  the  eating  qual¬ 
ities  of  carp.  By  some  it  is  claimed  that  carp 
are  equal  to  salmon  or  trout  in  edible  quali¬ 
ties,  while  others  pronounce  them  to  be  totally 
inferior  in  flavor  and  quality.  Probably  the 
treatment  the  fish  have  received,  and  more 
especially  the  character  of  the  soil  underlying 
the  pond  in  which  they  have  been  kept,  their 
ago  aud  mode  of  cooking,  all  influence  their 
quality,  and  thus  produce  these  divergent 
opinions  regarding  them.  Carp  have  not 
proved  at  the  college  to  be  the  best-flavored 
fish,  but  they  are  greatly  superior  to  buffalo 
fish,  catfish,  and  most  native  fi-h,  in  quality 
and  flavor.  They  are  a  bony,  tolerably  firm, 
fat  fish,  and  the  flavor,  while  quite  pronounced, 
is  not  disagreeable.  They  will,  he  thinks, 
prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  daily  fare  of 
most  of  the  Kansas  farmers  who  give  them  a 
trial. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  from  what  Prof.  Shel¬ 
ton  says,  that  the  carp  of  the  Rural  pond  have 
escaped  or  will  escape,  since  it  overflows 
moderately  always, aud  violently  during  fresh¬ 
ets.  _ 

Wood  of  Diseased  and  Healthy  Peach 
Trees. — P.  M.  Anger,  the  State  Fornol- 
ogist  of  Connecticut,  sent  two  samples  of 
peach  wood,  the  one  diseased  with  yellows, 
the  other  healthy,  both  of  the  same  variety. 
Prof.  Johnson  finds  that  10,000  pounds  of 
diseased  twigs  contain 

5.2  pounds  more  silica, 

1.8  pounds  more  oxide  of  Iron, 

1-1.5  pouuds  less  lime, 

5.7  pounds  less  magnesia, 

8.1  pounds  less  potash, 

0.3  pounds  less  soda. 

0.0  pounds  less  phosphoric  acid, 

2.4  pounds  less  sulphuric  acid  aud 
.2  pounds  less  chlorine 

than  the  healthy  twigs.  The  diseased  twigs  in 
this  case,  thus  manifest,  as  compared  with  the 
healthy  oues,  a  poverty  of  all  the.  ash-ingre¬ 
dients,  the  first  two  alone  excepted . 


A  good  way  to  cure  hams,  according  to  a 
writer  iu  Farm  aud  Home,  is  to  smoke  a  barrel 
for  some  four  days;  then  pack  in  the  hams  and 
shoulders  with  salt:  then  cover  with  a  pickle 
and  cover  tightly,  so  as  to  keep  iu  all  the 
smoke  scent.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Keep  covered  with  brine  and 
use  when  you  wish.  He  has  done  so  for 
24  years  and  never  had  a  poor  ham  yet . 


FINALLY. 


It  is  seen  that  no  growth  was  mude  iu  either 
winter  season,  or  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
last  past.  This  latter  fact  is  probably  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  fisli  bred 
enormously  during  the  year,  and  were  badly 
crowded  in  ponds  containing  but  little  veget¬ 
able  growth. 

In  the  Summer  of  1881  a  second  and  deeper 
pond  was  dug,  which  has  since  been  used  for 
the  winter-quarters  of  the  fish.  This  is  about. 
30  by  80  feet  and  holds,  when  full,  a  depth  of 
three  feet  of  water,  an  amount  which  experi- 
rience  has  shown  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
complete  freezing  of  all  the  water  in  the  pond 
iu  that  place.  During  the  entire  \\  inter  the 
pond  was,  apparently,  u  solid  mass  of  ice; 
and  although  during  the  past  Winter,  by  an 
accident  to  a  sluice,  the  water  drained  out 
from  beneath  tbe  ice,  leaving  scarcely  six 
inches  of  water  in  the  pond,  no  harm  came  to 
the  fish. 

At  one  year  old  the  carp  bred,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  was  slight.  During  the  Summer  of  1883, 
however,  they  increased  enormously,  the  pro¬ 
duce  numbering  thousands,  which  iu  many 
cases  were  four  inches  in  length  before  Fall. 

Prof.  H.  emphasizes  a  few  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  that  must  be  hooded  by  the  beginner  who 
would  bo  successful  in  carp-raising: 

1.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  pond  must 
be  under  perfect  control.  If  the  pond  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  overflow,  the  carp  will  almost  cer- 


Puck  remarks  that  culture  is  good;  but 
that  no  amount  of  culture  will  make  the  cab¬ 
bage  blossom  like  tbe  rose . 

Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  you  now  to  make 
up  your  mind  whether  you  intend  to  encour¬ 
age  horse-racing,  gambling,  and  liquor-selling 

at  the  agricultural  fairs? . 

Prof.  Shelton  thinks  tliut  no  grasses  for 
Kansas  can  surpass  the  native  sorts  in  ability 
to  withstand  droughts  and  the  depredations 
of  insects,  aud  ho  doubts  if  any  grass  knowu 
equals  them  iu  nutritive  qualities  aud  the 
amount  of  feed  furnished  during  the  summer 

months . . . 

Among  the  tame  grasses  and  clovers  he  re- 
commouds,  tukcu  in  the  order  of  their  value, 
Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Red  Clover,  Tall 
Meadow  Oat  Grass  and  English  Blue  Grass. . . 

Prof.  Shki.ton  condemns  Johnson  Grass 
(Sorghum  balapense)  for  Kansas  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  (1)  it  is  oue  of  the  latest  to  appear 
in  Spring;  (2)  it  is  apparently  destroyed  by 
severe  Winters,  and  (3)  the  quality  of  the 
grass  seems  to  be  inferior — stock  do  not  relish 
it.  This  grass  is  just  now  being  widely  ad¬ 
vertised,  under  the  above  and  otber  names, 
by  circulars  through  the  mails,  and  iu  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  as  well  as  in  the  weekly 

“  farm  edition  ”  of  political  papers . 

The  Black  Mulberry  and  Downing’s  Ever 


If  any  of  you  plant  auy  ornamental  shrubs 


Pulverizing  Harrow! 

*  Clod  Crusher ,nJ<evi:i.er  j 
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bearing  can  be  propogated  from  cuttings  as 
well  as  layers  . . 

Mr.  Lovett  writes  us  that  he  finds  ground 
bone  the  best  of  fertilizers  for  raspberries . 

Mr.  Mitchell  feeds  his  chicks  on  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  stale  bread  the  first  two  weeks 
after  hatching,  and  then  he  recommends  good 
sound  wheat,  discontinuing  the  egg  and  bread 
diet  after  the  third  week . 

Onion  tops  are  an  excellent  green  food  for 
poultry . . . . 

Report  your  mistakes . .  . . . 

Mulch  the  strawberry  plants  to  keep  the 
fruit  clean  and  to  preserve  moisture.  If 
mulched  last  Fall  merely  rake  it  off  theplauts, 
leaving  it  between  them  and  between  the  rows. 

Don’t  dig  or  plow  deep  over  the  roots  of 
small  fruits.  Give  shallow  cultivation . 

Mr.  Mitchell  finds  Partridge  Cochins  the 
best  winter  layers;  Light  Brahmas  next,  Dark 
Brahmas  next,  and  Plymouth  Rocks  next .... 


ginia  is  of  that  much-to-be-desired  medium, 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  Pacific  slope: 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  mountain  and 
Piedmont  region  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of 
the  middle  and  tide-water  districts,  but  the 
difference  is  not  great.  The  Winters  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  miid  to  admit  of  much  farm  work 
being  done.  Stock  require  less  food  and  shel¬ 
ter,  and  are  turned  to  grass  earlier  than  in  the 
North  and  West.  The  Summers  are  long, 
but  uot  hot.  Though  along  the  rivers  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  State  malaria  exists,  yet 
it  is  of  a  less  virulent  tjpe  than  in  similar  re¬ 
gions  in  the  Southand  Southwest.  The  health- 
fuluess  of  the  Piedmont,  the  valley  and  the 
mountain  regions,  is  fully  attested  by  the 
thousands  who  yearly  seek  them  for  health. 
\\  heat,  rye,  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  thrive 
excellently,  the  latter  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  In  1872  the  shipment  of  "truck” 
from  Norfolk  alone,  was  estimated  at  $1,500,- 
000.  A  few  years  since  a  farm  of  1,200  acres 
in  Essex  County  was  sold  at  a  moderate  price 
—perhaps  our  Northern  farmers  would  have 
thought  it  washed  and  worn  out,  but  a  neigh¬ 
bor  bought  it  low  for  cash.  The  first  year’s 
wheat  crop  paid,  within  a  small  fraction,  for 
the  land  and  the  cost  of  cultivation.  Another 
farm  in  Clarke  County  by  oue  wheat  crop 
paid  the  purchase  money. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  but  a  short 
while  since  Virginia  was  for  four  years  a  battle 
ground,  over  which  the  tide  of  war  swept, 
leaving  nothing  but  desolated,  fenceless  fields. 
Industries  of  all  kinds  were  paralyzed,  and 
there  was  no  money  to  build  them  up. 
Lately  political  complications  have  retard¬ 
ed,  to  some  extent,  the  influx  of  foreign  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  old  Virginiau  seems  satisfied  with 
lus  old  ruts  and  quiet  ways.  Twelve  years 
since,  I  moved  into  Virginia  and  bought  a 
farm  at  $10  per  acre:  two  year's  ago  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  adjoining  tract  was  procured  at  $30 
per  acre.  Upon  my  first  coming  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  there  was  scarcely  a  large  estate  f  rom 
which  quite  a  respectable  sized  farm  might 
not  have  been  bought,  aud  now  I  know'  of  no 
property  in  this  immediate  locality  for  sale. 

I  am  uot  a  native  Virginian,  nor  have  I  land 
to  sell.  As  a  place  of  residence,  no  part  of 
the  Union,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  bet¬ 
ter  supplied  with  churches  than  Virginia.  Iu 
the  school  report  for  1883  we  find  a  school 
population,  white  and  colored,  of  555,807; 
there  are  4,359  white  and  1,715  colored  schools, 
employing  5  997  teachers,  with  a  school  pro¬ 
perty  valued  at  $1,442,481  98.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  we  have  innumerable  ladies’  semi¬ 
naries  and  private  instructors,  besides  eleven 
colleges  for  higher  instruction  of  young  gentle¬ 
men,  headed  by  the  University' of  Virginia, 
which  ranks  co-equal  with  any  in  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  he  who  seeks  a  home  in  this 
old  Mother  of  States,  will  at  least  not  be  burnt 
out  by  forest  fires,  swept  away  by  the  angry 
floods,  or  desolated  by  the  wild  tornado,  nor 
yet  eaten  by  the  glass  hoppers.  He  will  only 
have  to  contend  with  a  corporal’s  guard  of 
potato  bugs,  and  they  came  from  Colorado. 
Earquior  Co.  claude  Baxley,  m.  d. 
Ferrol,  Augusta  Co.,  Va.— Eleven  hills  of 
Blush  Potatoes  produced  75  huge  and  small; 
weight  20  pounds.  Shoe-peg  Corn  planted  ten 
days  late,  badly  used  by  wire-worm,  makiug 
it  still  later,  ripened  a  gallon  or  more;  some 
of  it  flinty  and  mixed.  The  water  melons  did 
not  grow. very  large,  but  in  quality  we  thought 
them  excellent.  The  flower  seeds  were  appre¬ 
ciated,  especially  Phlox.  P.  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Leasurkville,  Butler  Co.,  April  10.— Last 
year  wheat  hereabouts  was  a  failure;  this 
year  it  looks  well.  Grass,  oats  aud  potatoes 
were  good  crops.  Com  a  failure.  Fruit  about 
oue-third  of  u  crop,  B.  s. 


My  apple  orchard  had  got  so  large  and  thick 
that  I  have  just  removed  one-half  the  trees, 
leaving  the  balance  40  feet  apart  each  way. 
1  his  may  be  a  little  too  far,  but  it  is  better 
than  too  close.  H.  M  j 

Texas. 

Denison,  Grayson  Co..  April  7.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  North  Texas  Horticultural 
Society,  the  members  exhibited  branches  of 
peach  trees  with  sufficient  fruit  set  on  most 
varieties  to  make  a  full  crop.  It  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  apples,  plums, 
grapes  and  blackberries  gave  promise  of  an 
abundant  crop.  Strawberries  were  looking 
well,  showing  half-grown  fruit,  but  they  were 
needing  rain.  We  have  had  no  rain  to  do  any 
good  for  four  weeks.  Potatoes  and  com  are 
up  and  looking  well.  j.  u.,  sec.  n.  t.  n.  s. 
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AGENTS  WANTED  SSEW.Ks 

ire  making  from  $7.5  to  $150  per  month.  Fanners 
make  *200  to  $500  daring  the  winter.  Lathes  have 
great  aucoess  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
*r».  hani Pie  to  th u-se  desiring  an  agency  S3.  Also  the 
fVH'iirat-'d  KEY  STONE  WRINGER 8  atmanufact- 
urers  lowest  price.  Me  invite  the  strictest  iuvestiga- 

particulars, 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS 


NOTES  PROM  EASTERN  DAKOTA. 

In  my  estimation,  no  other  place  iu  America 
offers  the  dairyman  so  much  prospective  profit 
as  this  section  of  Dakota.  The  Cheyenne  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  the  world,  one 
mile  w  ide,  with  abrupt  bluffs  on  either  side 
l’>()  feet  high,  a  portion  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  oak,  ash,  and  other 
kinds  of  valuable  timber,  with  innumerable, 
never-failing  springs  of  pure  water,  which 
never  freeze  iu  Winter.  The  bottom  lands  are 
not  overflowed,  aud  are  richer  than  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  \  alley.  They,  completely  protected 
from  the  winds  aud  adjacent  prairies,  are  not 
excelled  for  the  production  of  grass  aud  all 
kinds  of  grain.  Good  oak  fence  posts  cost  10 
cents  each,  and  wire  fence  can  bo  built  for  40 
cents  per  rod.  It  is  only  necessary  for  pas¬ 
tures,  as  our  herd  laws  protect  the  g  rain  fields, 
which  are  too  large  for  the  owner*  to  thiuk  of 
fencing.  Near  a  big  spring  in  the  valley  I 
have  erected  posts  to  support  poles  which  1 
have  covered  with  straw,  thus  making  a  hovel 
of  ample  dimensions  for  the  winter  protec¬ 
tion  of  cows,  which  are  fed  on  hay 
that  has  cost  but  two  dollars  per  toil 
and  is  fur  moro  nutritious  than  the  best  tame 
hay.  Such  a  shed,  covering  even  an  acre, 
costs  virtually  nothing,  and  fills  the  whole 
bill— as  it  never  rains  here  iu  Winter — aud 
the  farmer  can  have  his  monev  investor! 


Lovell  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa 
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Sows  all  kinds  of  Grains  aud  Garden  Seeds  as  well  as 
any  drill  made.  Holds  one  quart;  weighs  sy  it.  Can¬ 
not  clog.  Is  easily  adjusted,  durable.  Sows  in  drills; 
saves  time  and  feed  tc  planting  small  Uardeus,  Beds, 
Test  Grounds,  Cold-Frames,  Hot  Beds.  Warranted 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Sent  pre  paid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Address,  mentioning  this  paper. 
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197  M  a  ter  Street,  New  York. 


The  best  Cultivator  and  Weeder,  for  all  crops  in  use 
Also,  the 


IFOR  THE  LAWN  and  FARM 

yf  every  kind  A  description 


Acknowledged  evervwhere  as  the  Standard  Drill  of 
America.  Manufactured  only  by 
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(Successors  to  Everet  t  Small.)  Send  foi 
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SUCCESS. 

Address 

PLANTERS’  HOE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y 


Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  Fork  State 
lair  for  the  last  three  years. 


vvright’s  Corners,  April  10.— Tuesday, 
April  15,  it  Showed  quite  hard;  so  much  fell 
that  at  this  time  t  he  north  sides  of  the  hills  are 
still  dotted  with  the  banks.  Since  then  it  has 
beeu  drizzly  and  misty  which,  without  wet- 
tiug  the  grounds  much,  has  caused  every 
wheat  aud  grass  root,  even  if  on  top  the 
ground,  to  take  uew  life  anil  commence  to 
glow,  and  now  the  wheat  is  looking  extra 
well,  and  1  thiuk  the  crop  pretty  well  assured. 

I  went  over  the  wheat  fields  this  morning,  and 
wins  struck  w  ith  the  superiority  of  the  Hybrid 
Mediterranean ;  though  having  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  other  varieties,  it  is  looking  much  the 
best.  The  buyer  to  whom  I  sold  my  hogssome 
time  ago,  asked  me  to  day  to  hold  them  into 
Muy,  feeding  them  only  lightly,  so  they  would 
not  get  so  I  at.  1  told  him  1  would  hold  them 
till  May  if  he  wished,  but  that  I  could  uot 
afford  to  stiut  them  on  feed,  for  I  should  then 
be  losing  just  what  I  did  feed;  besides,  I  had 
the  feed  aud  wanted  to  work  it  into  manure. 
Talk  about  complete  fertilizers!  I  have  lots 
of  the  manure  made  from  highly  fed  stock, 
the  most  complete  fertilizer  ever  made,  and  it 
doesn’t  cost  me  -840  or  $.50  per  ton  ami  freie-ht 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1884. 


There  is  scarcely  a  tree  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  does  not.  incline  to  the  south¬ 
east.  All  should  consider  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  set  their 
trees  accordingly — that  is,  inclining  to¬ 
wards  them. 

- - - - 

Several  of  the  canes  of  one  of  our  Ohio 
Black  cap  Raspberries,  it.  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  grew  16  feet  long.  These,  last  Fall 
were  tied  to  a  stake  12  feet  high,  and  cut 
off  two  feet  above  the  top  of  the  stake, 
leaving  them  14  feet  high.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  lind  that  the  buds  are  pushing 
within  one  foot  of  the  tips,  or  at  the  hight 
of  18  feet. 

- ■»»■»-- - 

The  question  is  often  asked  us  how 
much  hone  flour  should  he  applied  to  the 
soil.  We  cannot  have  too  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  soil.  The  answer  is, 
therefore,  use  all  that  can  be  afforded.  It 
does  not  leach  through  the  soil  as  do 
ammonia  salts  ornitrat.es,  but  remains  for 
years.  Of  all  commercial  fertilizers,  we 
prize  raw  bone-flour  the  most.  Let  our 
readers  bear  in  mind  that  hone-flour  fur¬ 
nishes  no  potash.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
wood-ashes  or  kainit  and  bone-flour  fur¬ 
nish  a  complete  fertilizer. 

. - - 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  best  of  the  two- 
liorse  corn-planters  will  plant  and  mark  a 
field  almost  as  booh  as  it  could  be  marked 
off  for  hand-planting.  Our  corn-fields  are 
planted  in  drills  always,  and  the  drills  are 
as  straight  as  could  bo  made  by  the  old- 
fashioned  markers,  and  the  kernels  are 
dropped  every  foot,  18  inches,  or  two  feet, 
as  desired.  Corn-planters,  which  will  sow 
fertilizers  and  plant  either  in  checks  or 
drills  are  costly  implements  certainly,  but 
those  who  have  much  corn  to  plant  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  without  them. 

- - 

It  is  a  shame  that  certain  parties  are 
representing  to  Wisconsin  farmers  that 
the  Learning  Corn  will  ripen  in  90  days. 
The  State  Ex,  Station  Bays  that  ithaa been 
found  “wholly  unfit"  for  Wisconsin,  where 
it  will  not  ripen  short  of  1 10  or  120  days. 
The  statements  of  those  who  sell  corn  but 
do  not  test  it  are  nor  trustworthy.  The 
station  wisely  remarks  that  even  the  high¬ 
est.  prices  for  seed  corn  are  not  excessive 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  grains. 
At  even  five  dollars  per  bushel,  the  corn 
required  to  plant  an  acre  coats  no  more 
than  the  oats  at  ordinary  prices  necessary 
to  seed  an  acre.  In  answer  to  questions, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  less  than  a  dozen 
times  told  its  readers  that  the  Learning  is 
not  an  extra -early  variety, 

- - - 

Many  doubt  that  wire- worms  (the  my¬ 
riapod  sort)  are  the  cause  of  scabby 
potatoes.  That  they  are  u  cause,  there 
need  be  no  doubt  at  all.  Several  years 
ago  one  of  the  Rural  plots  was  covered 
three  or  lour  inches  deep  with  leaves  that 
had  been  gathered  about  the  place.  Wire- 
worms  delight  in  a  cool,  rich  mold  or 
mulch,  and  the  potatoes  raised  upon  this 
plot  were  so  corroded  that  scarcely  any 
clean  skin  could  be  seen.  The  soil  was 
alive  with  wire-worms,  and  many  were 
found  coiled  up  upon  the  surface  of  the 
potatoes  while  others  were  gnawing  the 
surface  or  clinging  to  it.  It  was  from 
this  experience  that  we  expressed  the 
belief  that  wire-worms  were  one  cause  of 
scabby  potatoes.  Whether  the  wire-worm 
(lulus)  dislikes  potato  chemical  fertilizers, 
or  whether  these  do  not  furnish  the  shel¬ 
ter  which  the  worm  prefers,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  We  do  say  that  in  all  of 
our  tests  the  potatoes  grown  with  farm 
manure  have  been  invariably  more  injured 
with  wire-worms  than  those  grown  with 
fertilizers. 


Such  dry,  powdery  fertilizers  as  tine 
bone  flour,  should  always  be  mixed  with 
damp  earth,  coal  ashes,  or  something  of 
the  kind  before  they  are  applied  to  the 
soil.  Our  own  plan  is  to  throw  a  bushel 
of  the  flour  upon  the  barn  floor  and  then 
about  the  same  quantity  of  sifted  coal 
ashes.  Level  the  heap  and  sprinkle  water 
upon  the  surface  from  a  showering  pot. 
Then  add  another  bushel  of  each,  level  it  as 
before,  and  again  sprinkle  with  water  un¬ 


til  the  desired  quantity  is  used  up.  Mix 
the  mass  with  an  iron -tooth  rake,  sprink¬ 
ling  on  more  water  if  needed,  until  the 
dust  is  so  fixed  that  the  mixture  may  be 
sown  even  in  the  wind  without  loss.  The 
finer  part  of  bone  flour  is  very  light  and 
will  float  away  a  considerable  distance, 
even  if  there  is  no  air  stirring,  and  thus 
tall  upon  other  land  or,  at  any  rate, 
where  it  is  not  most  wanted.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mix  such  fertilizers  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  ammonia,  or  potash  salts,  since 
there  is  no  dust  about  them  to  blow  away. 
But  even  with  them  a  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  can  be  made,  if  they  are  all  well 
mixed  -with  soil  before  sowing. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  wish  to  obtrude 
its  advice  upon  anybody.  We  have  ad¬ 
vocated  drilling-in  corn,  broadcast  ma¬ 
nuring,  and  shallow  and  level  cultivation 
for  six  years,  and  are  more  earnest  in  the 
advocacy  of  this  method  now,  than  ever 
before.  The  advice,  we  believe,  is  sound 
in  theory  and  practice,  though  these 
should  never  diverge,  and  we  believe  that 
all  progressive  farmers  will  raise  their  corn 
in  this  way  within  a  very  few'  years. 
Planting  two,  three  or  four  kernels  in  a 
hill  means  crowding,  and  this  means  less 
crop.  Manuring  in  the  hill  means  a  sur¬ 
feit  of  food  for  the  young  plants  and  star¬ 
vation  to  the  old  plants.  Deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  means  the  severing  of  roots  that  the 
plants  need  at  every  stage  of  growth. 
Hilling-up  means  the  removal  of  soil  from 
where  it  is  more  needed  to  where  it  is  less 
needed.  Think  over  these  statements, 
Rural  friends.  Coudemn  them  not,  unless 
you  have  tried  our  method  as  well  as  the  old 
method  and  found  it  wanting.  We  have 
tried  both  methods,  and  would  no  sooner 
return  to  the  old  one  than  we  would 
relinquish  the  mowiug-machineof  to-day, 
for  the  scythe  of  the  past. 


curred  must  bring  suit  for  damages  in  the 
name  of  the  complainant,  and  in  case  of 
conviction,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  is 
provided  for. 

Other  valuable  provisions  of  the  hill  are 
those  that  provide  for  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  affairs  of  inter-State  rail¬ 
roads,  and  empower  the  Commissioners 
to  employ  all  necessary  means  to  obtain 
information,  which  must  he  reported  once 
a  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Exposure  of  abuses  is  sure  to  lead  to 
prompt  remedies,  applied  either  by  the 
railroad  companies  themselves  or  the 
Courts,  or  by  State  or  National  legisla¬ 
tion.  However  oppressive  the  grievances 
suffered  from  vast,  corporations,  it.  is  use¬ 
less  to  seek  redress  by  ordinary  processes 
of  law ;  some  official  authority  is  needed 
to  take  action  in  behalf  of  the  public 
against  corporate  greed  and  corporate 
power. 


Many  new  seedling  potatoes  have,  of 
late,  been  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  to 
be  tested,  purpoiting  to  be  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  Wall’s  Orange  and  various  other 
varieties.  This  was  to  have  been  expected, 
as  the  Rural  ventured  to  predict  two  years 
ago,  since  Wall’s  Orange  bears  pollen,  and 
seeds  freely. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  calling 
this  interbreeding  of  mere  varieties  “hy¬ 
bridizing,”  it  may  be  confidently  predicted 
that  this  Wall’s  Orange  will  prove  to  be 
the  parent  of  a  new  strain  of  potatoes 
from  which  much  may  be  looked  for. 
Several  Wall’s  Orange  seedlings  have 
come  to  us.  which  are  very  tine  in  appear¬ 
ance  and,  according  to  the  statements  of 
those  who  have  sent  them,  of  good  quality 
and  very  productive.  We  do  not  look 
upon  the  colored  skin  or  eyes  as  an  objec¬ 
tion.  The  prevailing  taste  is  for  a  white- 
skiuned  variety;  but  this  is  a  mere  fash¬ 
ion.  founded  on  nothing,  which  is  having 
its  day. 

The  number  of  new  potatoes  being  raised 
and  presented  to  the  public,  is  something 
appalling:  aud  yet  where  is  the  potato 
that  Combines  a  smooth  surface  and  per¬ 
fect  form,  that  yields  well  and  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality?  We  should  congratulate 
ourselves  that  so  many  are  raising  potatoes 
from  seed — a  thing  that  the  R.  N.-I  •  has 
strenuously  urged  upon  its  readers  for 
years.  There  would  be  no  harm  if  every 
farmer  raised  his  own  variety,  which  he 
deemed  better  than  any  other  for  his  farm. 
- - - 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  RAILROAD 
COMMISSION. 


AWAY  WITH  BOGUS  BUTTER  AND 
CHEESE. 

Gov.  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  last 
Thursday  signed  a  bill  which  provides 
that  “No  person  shall  manufacture  out 
of  any  oleaginous  substance  or  substances 
or  any  compound  of  the  same,  other  than 
that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk, 
or  of  cream  of  the  same,  any  article  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or 
cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated 
milk,  or  cream  of  the  same,  or  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  the  same  as  an  article,  of 
food.”  This  section  is  a  copy  of  a  section 
in  the  anti-oleomargarine  law  of  Missouri, 
the  validity  of  which  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  Federal  Courts,  although  the  best 
legal  talent,  including  ex-Senator  Conk- 
ling,  contended  on  behalf  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  law.  The  New  ^tork  bill 
provides  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or 
more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  six  months  or  more  than  one 
year,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  violation  of  the  statute.  Under  it 
Josiah  K.  Brown,  of  Holland  Patent, 
Oneida  County,  “miller,  farmer  and 
lawyer,”  has  been  appointed  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a 
year,  and  $30,000  are  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  to  be  used  in  enforcing  the  law. 
Several  law's  have  been  passed  in  this  State 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumers  ot  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  against  noxious  imitatioi  s 
of  these  products ;  but  the  concoctors  of, 
and  dealers  in  the  bogus  articles,  have  de¬ 
fied  the  provisions  of  the  laws.  So  vast 
has  the  trade  in  sham  butter  become,  that 
at  least  40,000,000  pounds  of  deodorized 
lard,  cotton  seed  oil  and  other  sorts  of 
grease,  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  other 
chemical  agents,  have  been  palmed  off  on 
consumers  m  this  State  in  one  year,  under 
the  name  of  butter.  The  dairy  interest, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Stale, 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  imitation  products.  That  a  clean, 
wholesome  article  of  food  can  be  made  in 
the  shape  of  oleomargarine,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  recent  investigation  here  has 
demonstrated  that  in  many  cases  both  the 
ingredients  of  the  concoction  and  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  it  is  manufactured,  are 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
The  prohibition  of  an  industry  that  flour¬ 
ished  by  fraud,  can  not  be  regretted  by 
any  honest  person. 

-  4  »  »  - 

FLAX  A  NEGLECTED  CROP. 


It  is  acknowledged  by  all  thoughtful 
men  that  the  greatest  danger  to  republi¬ 
canism  in  this  country  arises  from  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  management  and  unscrupulous 
greed  of  large  corporations,  and  especially 
of  railroads^  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
apply  an  adequate  remedy  to  the  gigantic 
evil  that  threatens  our  institutions  from 
this  direction.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  thut  a  step  in  the  right  way  has  just 
been  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Railroads,  which  has  unanimously  agreed 
to  report  Senator  Cullorn’s  bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commission¬ 
ers,  and  to  regulate  inter-Btate  commerce. 
There  are.  to  be  five  Commissioners,  at 
a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year  each.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  most  grievous  complaint  against 
the  railroads  arises  from  their  dis¬ 
criminating  against  certain  persons  and 
places  in  the  matter  of  freight  charges. 
This  bill  prohibits  any  company  trans¬ 
porting  goods  from  one  State  to  another, 
from  making  unreasonable  charges,  or 
charging  more  to  one  person  than  to  an¬ 
other  for  the  same  service,  or  refusing 
equal  facilities  to  all.  Complaints  of  ex¬ 
tortion  or  unjust  discrimination  are  to  be 
investigated  by  the  Commissioners  and,  it 
justified,  the  District-Attorney  in  the  ju¬ 
dicial  district  where  the  acts  have  oc- 


W uile  we  are  exporting  ship-load  after 
ship-load  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  feeding 
stuffs,  and  are  sometimes  hard-pressed  to 
find  a  paying,  not  to  say  profitable  market, 
we  are  as  constantly  importing  thousands 
of  bushels  of  flaxseed  at  a  price  which 
should  pay  a  good  profit  on  its  growth. 
Our  lands  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  flax  as  of  wheat,  and  much 
better  adapted  to  llax  culture  than  most 
of  the  foreign  land  on  which  it  is  grown. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  rich  new  lands  of 
the  West  are  now  annually  sown  to  wheat, 
producing  not  over  12  bushels  per  acre 
which,  selling  at  from  70  to  90  cents  per 
bushel,  affords  but  a  meagre  profit,  if  any, 
while  rapidly  impoverishing  the  soil. 

These  lands  are  perfectly  fitted  to  the 
growth  of  flax,  and  w'ith  clean  seed  and 
good  culture  would  yield  per  acre  10  or  12 
bushels  of  seed  worth  from  $12  to  $17. 
Another  advantage  in  mixed  flax  aud 
wheat  culture,  is  that  the  wheat  can  be 
Bown  early  and  be  followed  by  the  llax  seed¬ 
ing,  thus'lengthening  the  time  of  working 
the  teams,  relieving  them  from  the  severe 
strain,  and  rendering  it  possible  for  fewer 
teams  to  perform  the  labors  of  the  farm. 
Another  and  important  feature  iu  favor  of 
flax  culture,  is  that  we  would  use  the  en¬ 
tire  product  in  our  mills,  and  by  feeding 
the  resulting  cake  and  meal  could  return 
to  our  soils  all  the  valuable  elements  of 


plant  food,  and  with  a  judicious  system 
of  feeding,  cause  our  lands  actually  to  im¬ 
prove,  it  being  a  fact  that  in  the  extracted 
oil  there  is  scarcely  a.  trace  of  either  of  the 
three  essential  and  expensive  constituents 
of  plants. 

To  obviate  the  important  objection 
sometimes  urged,  that  flax  culture  fosters 
the  growth  of  weeds,  making  the  land 
very  foul  and  detracting  much  from  the 
value  of  the  seed,  the  farmers  intending 
to  sow,  should  insist  on  obtaining  pure 
seed,  even  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price, 
and  then  should  yearly  carefully  weed 
their  fields  so  as  to  keep  them  clean. 
They  can  materially  assist  in  keeping 
them  clean,  and  in  keeping  up  their  fer¬ 
tility,  by  annually,  ns  soon  as  the  crop 
has  been  harvested,  plowing  the  ground 
and  seeding  it  to  rye.  to  be  again  plowed 
down  in  the  Spring  for  the  succeeding 
flax  crop.  Nor  should  flax  be  continually 
grown  on  the  same  fields,  but  should 
rotate  with  wheat  and  other  crops,  and 
sooner  or  later  those  farmers,  however  rich 
their  lands  may  now  be,  will  find  that 
grass  must  form  one  in  a  successful  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops, 

■  ■  ■  - - 

BREVITIES. 

We  began  planting  seed  corn  April  17th. 
Sprinkle  carbolic  acid  about  the  cellar. 
“Straws  swim  upou  the  surface,”  you 
know,  and  “pearls  lie  at  the  bottom.” 

When  potatoes  begin  to  sprout,  it  is  time 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  cellar— de¬ 
composition  is  going  on. 

Ok  all  the  several  plots  of  asparagus  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds,  “Argeuteuil 
is  the  first  to  sprout:  Defiance  the  second. 

Peach  trees  suffering  from  the  yellows,  are 
deficient  iu  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda, 
phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine — chiefly  in  lime, 
magnesia  and  potash.  See  “What  Others 
Say.” 

Hyacinths  are  in  fullest  bloom,  and  early 
tulips  are  just  beginning  to  bloom  in  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  season  is  early.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  afraid  of  early  seasons,  as  killing  frosts 
are  likely  to  occur  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 

We  find  that  the  beautiful  little  Polyantha 
Roses  are  hardy.  There  are  no  roses  which  in 
this  climate  are  not  the  better  for  protection; 
but,  the  Polyantha  Roses  can  take  care  of 
themselves  as  well  as  any  of  the  so-called 
hardy  hybrids. 

If  you  don’t  know  what  special  fertilizers 
your  com  land  needs,  use  pure,  tine  raw  bone 
flour.  Upon  a  part,,  use  potash  in  some  form. 
Upon  another  part,  use  both  potash  aud  the 
hone  flour.  Ten  to  one  you  will  learn  some¬ 
thing  by  the  simple  experiment. 

The  man  who  spends  more  time  talking 
politics  than  he  does  looking  after  his  farm, 
nnd  is  more  anxious  to  get  a  petty  office  than 
he  is  to  raise  a  big  crop,  must  not,  complain  if 
liis  neighbors  have  bettor  buildings.  Cleaner 
fields  nnd  sleeker  stock  than  be,  or  if  they 
have  plenty  of  grain  to  market  while  he  is 
lamenting  the  uncertainties  of  politics,  the 
ingratitude  of  the  people,  and  the  awfully 
hard  times. 

Plant  vour  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
fruit  trees,  and  small  fruits,  now.  if  at  all.  this 
Spring.  Dig  good-sized  holes.  .Do  not  expose 
the  roots  to  sun  or  air  for  a  minute.  Spread 
out  the  roots,  cut  back  the  tops  in  proportion 
to  the  injury  the  roots  have  sustained,  Ihrow 
in  fine,  mellow,  rich  soil  about  the  roots  and 
carefully  press  it  down  over  them.  In  the 
case  of  ‘raspberries,  cut  the  canes  off  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  collar  or  roots.  Do  not 
hope  for  fruit  this  year,  hut  do  all  you  can  to 
induce  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  canes  which 
will  bear  next  year. 

The  most  important  crop  of  the  farm  the 
children.  Does  this  crop  receive  attention 
commensurate  with  its  importance?  No  doubt 
they  have  adequate  clothing  and  plenty  of 
good,  wholesome  food:  but  are  they  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
development  ot  the  mind?  In  the  haste  for 
riches  or  the  accumulation  of  a  little  more 
1  land,  have  they  not  been  forgotten  ?  Have  their 
moral  training  and  their  associations  had  due 
>  care?  Many  a  prosperous  farmer,  when  too 
late,  has  been  compelled  to  face  this  raomeu- 
tons  question:  What  shall  it. profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  much  wealth,  ormuny  farms  and 
lose  his  own  son;  or  what  would  a  man  give 
l  in  exchange  for  his  sou?  Better  consider  this 
t  question  carefully  in  advance,  remembering, 
that  he  who  hath  reared  a  man,  hath  reared 
a  being  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 


Last  Tuesday  the  English  Ministry  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  cattle 
hill.  The  cattle  owners  of  the  country  insist, 
that  absolutely  no  cattle  must  be  imported 
from  countries  in  which  any  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  is  prevalent  This  demand  is  v igorously 
supported  by  the  Conservatives  as  a  party 
measure,  amt  by  some  of  the  Liberals  who  are 
either  themselves  interested  in  stock  raising 
or  represent  strictly  agricultural  constituen¬ 
cies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals,  whose 
chief  strength  lies  in  borough  constituencies, 

_ among  the  consumers  rather  than  the  pro 

tim  ers  of  meat— favor  only  such  restrictions 
on  importations  As  may  afford  a  reasonable 
safeguard  against  the  introduction  ol  diseases 
from  abroad.  Yesterday  the  Government  vir¬ 
tually  accepted  the  decision  of  the  House,  as 
expressed  by  Tuesday’s  vote.  It  will  pro¬ 
pose  an  amendment,  however,  authorizing  th 
privy  Council  to  admit  cattle  from  one  part, 
of  a  country  alt  hough  the  foot- aud-inouth  dis¬ 
ease  is  prevailing  in  another  part  of  it.  i  ni. 
is  hardly  likely  to  l»e  carried,  however,  as  itlfl 
fear  of  competition  rather  than  of  disease  that 
,  actuates  the  farmers. 


KEEPING  MILK  AND  CREAM  CLEAN. 

"A  Subscriber”  Newark,  Ohio. — In  a  late 
Rural  Mr.  H.  Stewart  says  lie  never  strains 
his  cream,  because  he  keeps  everything  about 
his  cows  and  milk-room  so  very  clean.  How 
does  he  manage? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  ever  to  strain 
cream  when  the  milk  has  beeu  properly  strain¬ 
ed  and  is  set  iu  covered  or  ventilated  pails  in 
deep  pools  in  a  clean  milk-house,  or  in  shallow 
pans  in  a  milk-room  that  is  free  from  dust. 
My  cow  barn  has  a  standing-door  four  feet  six 
inches  Wide,  which  is  wide  enough  for  auy 
cow  to  stand  on  comfortably,  A  lai-ge  Dutch 
cow  has  stood  on  this  floor  and  had  room 
enough.  A  Few  inches  more  or  less  are  enough 
to  make  all  the  difference  between  a  clean 
floor  and  a  filthy  one.  Some  cows  arc  trou¬ 
blesome  because  they  hunch  up  their  backs, 
and  bring  tbeir  hind  feet  forward,  and  foul 
the  floor.  But  to  prevent  the  floor  from  being 
wet,  which  is  the  worst  trouble,  it  was  made 
to  slope  two  inches  from  front  to  rear  to  the 
gutter,  so  that  the  water  ruus  off  quickly. 
The  dirty  cows  are  generally  very  restless, 
and  are  continually  moving  their  feet  about 
and  trampling  manure  all  over  the  floor,  and 
so  foul  themselves  aud  their  neighbors  too. 
These  cows  1  put  by  themselves,  and  make  a 
partition  about  three  feet  long  on  each  side, 
so  that  they  cannot  well  stand  sidewise  and 
trespass  on  their  neighbors’  floor,  ftly  cows 
are  in  the  stable  all  night,  and  this  Winter 
have  not  been  out  for  weeks  at  a  time,  aud  yet 
I  keep  them  clean. 

My  plan  is  as  follows  in  detail :  I  have  15 
stalls  iu  my  barn  in  one  row;  the  floor  is  four 
feet  six  wide:  the  cows  are  fastened  by  a  strap 
around  the  neck  having  a  ring  in  it,  which  is 
hooked  by  a  snap  to  a  horizontal  c  hain,  which 
slides  up  and  down  upon  staples  about  a  foot 
long  iu  each  post  of  the  stall  at  the  feed  trough. 

1  do  not  approvu  of  stanchions,  and  do  not 
think  cows  can  be  kept  so  clean  in  them  as 
with  the  above  fastening,  which  I  have  had 
in  use  since  1864.  The  cows  when  standing 
will  always  get  back  as  far  as  they  can,  and 
generally  have  their  heels  on  the  edge  of  the 
gutter,  which  I  should  say  is  16  inches  wide 
and  eight  inches  deep,  with  a  five-foot  path¬ 
way  on  the  other  side  of  it.  The  feed  trough 
is  on  the  floor.  IV hen  the  cow  lies  down  she 
gets  as  far  back  as  the  gutter  permits  and  the 
droppings  fall  into  the  gutter.  The  cows  are 
bedded  with  sawdust,  and  all  the  waste  of  the 
feed  troughs  is  thrown  into  the  gutter;  straw 
or  coarse  hay  is  also  used  to  fill  the  gutter  and 
keep  the  cows  dry  and  clean.  Iu  the  morning 
at  live  o’clock  the  tnun  goes  into  the  stable  and 
gives  the  cows  a  bite  of  hay.  While  they  are 
eating,  if  any  have  soiled  themselves,  the 
dung  is  scraped  off  them  with  a  k^ife  made  of 
hoop  iron,  kept  for  the  purpose,  lie  then 
scrapes  the  floor  with  a  broad  hoe  made  on 
purpose,  having  a  16- inch  heavy  blade,  bring¬ 
ing  the  manure  or  any  soiled  litter  into  the 
gutter.  There  are  two  trap-doors  in  the  gut¬ 
ter,  and  the  manure  is  drawn  or  pushed 
through  these  into  the  cellar,  when  the  doors 
are  closed,  and  the  floor  and  gutter  well  lit¬ 
tered  with  sawdust,  about  two  bushels  being 
used.  All  this  takes  about  15  minutes.  The 
cows  are  then  carded  and  brushed  as  clean  as 
a  carriage  horse,  their  udders  are  well  cleaned 
with  cloths  of  bagging,  aud,  if  necessary,  they 
are  washed  clean  with  u  cloth  and  water,  and 
then  wiped  und  dried  with  a  dry  cloth.  This 
takes  uot  over  20  minutes,  as  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  more  thau  one  cow  needs  much 
labor  to  clean  her. 

The  fodder,  cut  over-night  in  readiness,  is 
wetted,  and  the  proper  ullowauee  of  meal, 
measured  out  the  evening  before,  is  mixed 
with  it,  and  each  cow  gets  a  bushel  basket  of 
it.  As  soon  ns  this  is  distributed  (which  takes 
about  15  or  20  minutes  more),  the  man  fills  up 
a  largo  busket  holding  the  feed  for  the  horses, 
and  carries  that  to  the  horse  stable  close  by. 

He  thou  feeds  the  calves  and  bull  iu  the  same 
Wfty;  these  are  in  pens  close  by,  and  in  an 
hour  it  is  all  done,  so  far.  At  six  o’clock  he 
goes  to  wash  himself  and  get  his  breakfast; 
while  he  is  away  the  milkiug  is  done. 

When  living  upon  the  farm,  1  milked  half 
the  cows  and  the  hired  man's  wife  or  an  assist¬ 
ant,  milked  the  others.  The  milkers’  hands 
and  clothes  are  dean,  and  each  milker  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  towel  to  wipe  the  cows’  teats 
and  udders.  As  each  cow  is  milked  the  milk 
is  strained  into  a  deep  pail  through  two  strain¬ 
ers,  one  in  the  milk  pail  and  one  iu  a  looso 
strainer,  which  fits  the  top  of  the  deep  pail. 

W  hen  this  is  full,  the  strainer  is  removed  and 
the  cover  is':  put  on.  Iu  about  an  hour  the 


cows  are  all  milked,  and  the  milk  put  away  in 
the  milk-house  or  the  milk-room,  when  it  is 
set  in  shallow  pans,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  At  seven  the  man  has  had  his  breakfast, 
and  1  go  in  to  mine.  The  horses  are  then 
cleaned  and  harnessed;  the  bull  is  brnshed 
down,  aud  any  other  work  is  done,  and  the 
man  goes  to  his  farm  work.  In  the  Summer 
the  cows  are  turned  out  into  the  pasture  after 
having  had  a  feed  of  green  fodder  with  their 
meal;  iu  Winter  they  stay  in  the  barn  until 
noon,  w  hon  they  are  watered  in  the  yard  at  a 
trough  filled  with  spring  water,  and  are  fed 
iu  the  yard,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  or  in  the 
barn,  if  it  is  foul. 

Rut  here  is  the  rub,  and  this  is  probably 
what  troubles  Mr.  S — this  routine  was  prac¬ 
ticed  perfectly  when  I  lived  on  my  farm,  and 
either  did  the  work,  helped  to  do  it,  or  saw  it 
done.  I  have  had  several  men  to  whom  I 
have  paid  as  much  as  835  a  month,  with  the 
use  of  a  house,  flre-wood,  milk,  aud  vegetables 
from  the  garden;  but  never  could  get  this 
work  done  unless  1  was  there.  The  best  man 
I  bad  quit  work  at  a  minute’s  notice  because  I 
ordered  him  to  cleaxf  a  cow  better  than  he  had 
done,  and  when  he  refused,  saying  it  was  clean 
enough,  I  took  the  brush  and  card  and  did  it 
myself,  and  took  his  pail  and  milked  the  cow 
myself.  Fortunately  his  wide  had  some  sense, 
and  told  him  ho  was  a  fool,  aud  made  him 
apologize,  and  he  did  better  afterwards.  That 
year  I  sold  my  butter,  which  I  always  made 
myself,  for  65  cents  a  pound  not.  While  I 
have  been  at  this  place  I  have  attended  the 
cows  wholly  myself,  and  got  the  same  price 
for  my  butter  all  along.  But  the  farm  butter, 
when  I  was  not  there,  and  did  not  make  it 
myself,  had  to  go  to  the  market,  and  sold  for 
30  cents,  simply  because  I  could  never  get  a 
man  or  a  woman  to  be  clean  about  the  milk¬ 
ing  and  bmter-maldng.  I  suppose  there  are 
men  to  be  hired  who  cun  do  this,  but  I  have 
not  found  one.  The  man  who  worked  my 
farm  dairy  last  year  is  now  hired  on  a  farm 
at  8400  a  year  aud  his  board,  but  I  could  not 
afford  to  pay  that  on  butter  that  sold  only  for 
30  cents. 

My  practice  with  my  cows  here,  which  I 
feed,  e  can.  and  milk  myself,  is  precisely  the 
same,  and  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  drink¬ 
ing  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cows  with¬ 
out  straining  at  all,  even  just  now  when  the 
cows  are  shedding  their  coats.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  exercise  more  care  iu  carding 
aud  bl  ushing,  aud  especially  in  cleaning  the 
card  aud  brush  occasionally.  I  should  also 
say  that  I  keep  a  street-sweeper's  broom  in  the 
stable,  which  is  swept  out  daily.  The  same 
routine  of  feeding,  etc.,  is  begun  at  five  o’clock, 
and  at  six  I  expect  everything  is  done  and  the 
day’s  work  finished. 

PROTECTING  PLANTS  WITH  SMOKE.  —LOBSTER 
FERTILIZER. — PEACHES  IN  TUBS. 

G.  O.,  Nova  Scotia.— I.  How  can  fires  be 
made  with  coal  tar  so  as  to  burn  all  night  and 
dispel  late  frosts  from  a  strawberry  plantation 
in  blossom?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have 
enough  fires  to  envelop  in  smoke  the 
whole  piece  of  several  acres?  2.  What  would 
be  the  cash  value  per  ton,  as  compared  with 
superphosphate  at  835  to  $50  per  ton,  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  made  from  the  bodies  and  shells  of  lob¬ 
sters.  The  remains,  after  the  removal  of  the 
flesh  from  the  claws  and  tails,  ire  prepared  by 
drying  until  all  moisture  has  been  expelled, 
and  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  3.  Can 
paacb  trees  be  successfully  grown  us  dwarfs  in 
tubs.  In  removing  them  for  winter  protec¬ 
tion.  shouldthey  be  put  in  a  frost  proof  cellar, 
or  will  any  building  afford  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion? 


Ans.— 1.  Smoke  protects  from  frost,  not  by 
the  heat  it  contains  so  much  as  by  radiating 
or  reflecting  back  the  heat  passing  upwards 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  plants ;  it 
acts  pree’sely  like  low  lying  clouds  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Iu  order  to  protect  the  plat,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  cloud  of  smoke  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole.  This  can  best  lie  produced  by 
burning  straw  so  dampened  as  to  burn  very 
slowly  and  with  a  large  amount  of  smoke. 
Adding  some  coal  tar  might  very  materially 
assist,  as  iu  burning  it  produces  immense 
quantities  of  smoke.  2.  We  should  thiuk  it 
would  make  a  fair  fertilizer.  Of  course,  the 
shells  are  mostly  carbonate  of  liuie;  the  bodies 
would  furnish  the  most  valuable  part,  aud  the 
value  of  the  fertilizer  would  depeud  very 
largely  on  the  proportion  of  the  substance  of 
these  the  mixture  contained.  As  to  its  actual 
or  comparative  value,  that  could  be  ascer- 
tainedonly  by  a  careful  analysis.  S.  Peaches 
can  be  very  successfully  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs,  under  glass  to  a  limited  extent:  and  if 
the  climate  is  hot  enough  and  the  season  long 
enough,  very  likely  they  would  mature  iu  the 
open  air.  Wo  would  suggest  budding  on  the 
slowest,  growing  plum  you  have  as  a  stock.  Iu 
wintering,  place  them,  if  possible,  where  they 
will  be  covered  with  snow,  as  that  is  the  best 
possible  protection.  If  this  is  not  practicable, 
they  must  be  placed  entirely  out  of  the  reach 
of  suushiue  ami  where  the  temperature  does 


not  go  below  zero,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  encouraged  to  commence 
growth  iu  Spring  until  all  danger  of  late 
frosts  is  over. 

FEED  FOR  A  WORKING  HORSE. 

J.  W.  M.,  Bar  re  Forge,  Pa.— Is  the  table  at 
top  of  page  831  in  Read’s  Farming  for  Profit, 
giving  the  quantity  of  hay  or  its  equivalent, 
required  per  100  pounds  live  weight  for  a 
working  horse,  reliable?  I  have  been  making 
some  experiments  on  my  horses,  the  results 
of  which  seem  to  conflict  with  the  table.  By 
comparing  that  with  the  next  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  corn  and  oats  have  about  the  same 
relative  value,  aud  these  two  tables  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  1,200  pound  horse  should  have 
about  258  pounds  of  chop  of  the  two  grains 
per  week  without  hay.  In  my  experiment,  110 
pounds  of  ihis  and  21  pounds  of  hay  kept  a 
horse  in  fine  condition. 

Ans. — By  the  first  table  we  are  told  that  a 
working  horse  should  have  3  8  pounds  of  hay 
or  its  equivalent  par  lOu  pounds  of  horse  for 
each  day.  Now,  a  1,200  pound  horse  would 
require  45,6  pounds  per  day,  or  310  pounds  per 
week,  of  hay.  Iu  the  second  table  we  find 
that  57  pounds  of  oats,  or  59  pounds  of  corn, 
which  would  be  58  pounds  of  the  chop  you 
mention,  are  equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  hay; 
substituting  the  chop  173  pounds  for  all  the 
hay  iu  exeess  of  21  pounds,  we  have  a  surplus 
of  63  pounds,  which  is  quite  a  discrepanev : 
but  we  mistrust  you  gave  the  horse  some  straw 
or  other  coarse  forage,  as  21  pounds  of  hay 
per  week  would  be  only  three  pounds  per  day, 
a  quantity  hardly  sufficient  for  healthy  diges¬ 
tion.  But  had  you  read  carefully  just  under 
the  tables  mentioned,  you  would  have  read: 
•‘The  age,  health,  and  conditions,  and  the  care 
received,  will  greatly  modify  the  effect  of  any 
kind  of  food.”  This  would  easily  account  for 
the  discrepancy. 

making  grafting  wax,  etc. 

J.  A.  L  ,  Eastman cille,  Mich.— I,  What 
will  make  the  best  grafting  wax?  2.  Is  there 
any  legal  objection  to  my  building  a  bee- 
house  where  I  please?  3.  Where  can  1  obtain 
a  mill  for  grinding  horse-radish  for  market  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Resin,  four  pounds;  tallow,  two 
pounds,  aud  beeswax  one  pound;  or  you  may 
use  raw  linseed  oil  one  pound,  resin  six 
pounds,  aud  beeswax  one  pound;  either  of 
these  formulas  will  make  a  good  grafting 
wax.  Melt  all  in  an  iron  kettle,  stirring  thor¬ 
oughly  so  as  bo  completely  mix  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  together;  the  hotter  you  heatup  to  the 
burning  point,  the  harder  will  the  wax  be 
when  made.  When  well  mixed,  pour  into  a 
large  dish,  like  a  wash-tub  or  hair-barrel, 
half  filled  with  cold  water,  the  sides  of  which 
should  first  have  been  scalded  with  boiling 
water  to  prevent  the  wax  from  sticking  to 
them.  When  cool  enough  to  handle,  work  by 
pulling  until  it  becomes  smooth  ami  the  color 
of  molasses  candy.  Them  form  into  sticks  aud 
throw  into  cold  water  till  cold  and  hard. 
Greasing  the  hands  often  will  prevent  its  stick¬ 
ing  to  them  while  making  anti  when  using.  2. 
The  law  is  that  you  can  bnihl  anything  you 
pleuse  on  your  own  premises,  providing  in  so 
doing  you  do  nothing  to  injure  your  neighbor 
or  his  property.  For  instance,  supposing  vour 
line  ruus  close  by  your  neighbor’s  house,  you 
would  have  no  right  to  erect  a  pig-pen  or  a 
bee  house  adjoining  and  fronting  his  house, 
even  if  wholly  on  your  own  land.  3.  Of  Pe¬ 
ter  Henderson  &  Co..  35  Cortland  Street,  N. 

Y.  City.  Prices,  87.50  and  810. 


BLACK-KNOT  ON  PLUM  TREES,  ETC. 

J.  T.,  Van  nog,  W.  F«.— 1.  What  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive  and  remedy  for  black-knot  on  a  plum 
tree,  if  this  ailment  affects  the  tree  a  diseased 
twig  of  which  is  inclosed?  2.  If  rye  is  sown  in 
the  Fall  and  kept  pastured  close  the  following 
Spring  and  Summer  so  that  it  does  not  form 
seed,  will  it  continue  to  grow  and  furnish 
pasture  another  year? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  the  black-knot.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  twig  or  branch  af¬ 
fected  and  bum  it  Nothing  is  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  black  fungus  thau 
neglect.  Trees  growing  in  grass  m  some  un¬ 
cultivated  door-yards  are  transformed  into  a 
mere  mass  of  black  knots,  while  trees  inneigh- 
boring  gardens  under  good  cultivation  are 
entirely  exempt.  The  plum  tree  prefers  a 
heavy  clay  loam.  In  soils  of  a  lighter  tex¬ 
ture,  particularly  in  such  as  are  sandy,  the 
fruit  drops  off  before  maturity,  even  when  it 
is  not  attacked  by  the  curculio.  The  trees 
should  be  set  12  feet  apiart  and  cultivated  the 
same  as  the  apple  until  they  begin  to  bear, 
when  the  surface  about  them  should  be  kept 
as  hard  and  compact  as  possible,  by  the  tramp¬ 
ing  of  pigs  and  poultry  or  otherwise.  Plums 
of  the  Chickasaw  type,  as  the  Wild  Goose, 
while  iuferior  iu  quality  to  such  varieties  as 
the  Gage,  etc.,  are  less  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  the  curculio;  iu  the  Southern  States  they 
are  planted  almost  exclusively.  2.  Common 
wiuter  rye  sowed  thickly— say  2t&  bushels  per 
acre — and  pastured  sufficiently  close,  so  that 


it  will  not  throw  up  any  seed-stalks,  will  make 
very  good  pasture  even  the  second  year. 

PARADISE  STOCK  FOR  APPLES. 

M.  II.,  Farmington,  Mich.— What  does  T. 
T.  Lyon  think  of  the  project  of  using  Para¬ 
dise  and  other  dwarfing  stocks  for  apples 
here  in  Michigan?  I  intend  setting  out  an 
orchard  in  a  windy  place,  and  would  like  a 
list  of  varieties  well  adapted  to  such  .-toeks 
ANSWERED  BY  T.  T.  LYON. 

Paradise  stocks  are  used  only  to  secure  early 
fruiting,  or  Tor  the  growing  of  fruit  in  the 
garden,  where  nothing  larger  than  dwarfs  can 
be  tolerated.  Doucain  stocks  are  also  used  to 
secure  a  less  dwarfish  growth;  but  they  re¬ 
quire  much  more  space.  They  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  preferable  to  free  stocks.  Neither 
of  the  above  should  be  given  place  in  an 
orchard  for  either  home  use  or  market,  where 
profitableness  is  the  question.  All  varieties 
seem  to  be  alike  successful  on  dwarf  stocks, 
hence  lists  are  not  needful,  unless  it  be  merely 
with  reference  to  different  habits  of  growth. 
If  protection  from  severe  winds  is  the  obieefc 
sought,  the  result  may  be  more  satisfactorily 
attained  by  planting  wind-breaks  or  screens 
along  the  exposed  sides  of  the  orchard,  and  by 
branching  the  trees  quite  low  and  pruning 
with  the  same  purpose  in  view.  To  grow  a 
screen  rapidly,  plant  an  outer  row  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  Pupfar,  Willow,  or  any  other  rapid 
grower,  and  cut  these  away  as  soon  as  the  per¬ 
manent  screen  of  Norway  Spruce  or  Scotch 
or  Weymouth  Pine,  is  sufficiently  grow  n  for 
the  purpose. 

HOLLOW-BELLY  NOT  HOLLOWT- HORN. 

J.  H.  S..  Middlebury,  Ohio.— 1.  The  cows  of 
this  section  are  more  or  less  troubled  with 


what  the  farmers  call  hollow- horn  or  wolf  m- 
the-tail,  aud  people  slit  the  cow’s  tail  and  put  in 
peppier  and  bint!  up.  Ihev  also  bore  the  horns 
and  in  bad  cases  pour  into  the  holes  a  mixture 
of  salt  aud  vinegar.  What  is  the  disease,  and 
the  proper  remedy?  2.  Will  some  of  the  plum 
growers  of  Ohio  tell,  through  the  Rural, 
what  are  the  best  soils  for  this  fruit;  the  best 
red,  yellow  and  green  varieties,  and  also  the 
best  prunes,  the  best  special  manures,  and 
generally  the  best  mode  of  caring  for  them? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  net  hollow-horn  that  ails  the 
cows  at  all;  it  is  hollow-belly  or,  in  other 
words,  the  early  frost  of  last  Faff  injured  not 
only  the  growing  corn  but  the  pastures  as  well, 
and  the  grass  lacked  substance.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  fall  off  in 
flesh  last  Fall,  and  the  winter  feed  being  short 
and  poor,  they  have  remained  stinted,  and  are 
really  starving.  A  good  warm  stable,  plenty 
of  nutritious  food,  with  an  occasional  feed  of 
potatoes,  mangels  or  other  roots,  will  effec¬ 
tually  drive  the  wolf  from  any  cow's  tail,  and 
much  more  humauely  than  cutting  it  or  bor¬ 
ing  her  horns.  It  is  simply  surprising  how 
much  ignorance  there  is  on  these  subjects,  as 
though  the  end  of  acow’s  tail  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  horns  being  hollow.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  to  be  remembered,  is,  that  a  good 
feeder  never  has  such  t  rouble  among  his  stock. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AND  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

B.  G.,  Shick  Shinny,  Pa.— 1.  In  what  >bape 
or  in  what  fertilizer  can  1  get  the  most  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  for  the  money,  without  having  to 
buy  so  much  plaster,  earth  and  salt?  2.  WRat 
is  nitrate  of  soda,  its  price,  and  what  is  it  worth 
as  an  appli cation  to  wheat? 

Ans.— 1.  You  can  undoubtedly  get  the  most 
phosphoric  acid  for  the  money  in  South  Caio- 
lma  pbospbatie  rock  or  in  pure  bone  flour:  but 
it  would  not  be  in  as  soluble  a  form  as  in  a 
good  brand  of  superphosphate  and,  of  course, 
its  assimilation  by  the  plant  would  be  much 
slower.  We  think  there  are  many  honest 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers,  aud  who  they  are, 
you  can  easily  ascertain  by  consulting  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  various  Agricultural  Stations  or 
our  advertising  columns.  2.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  a  substance  largely  found  in  South  America 
and  sold  iu  the  market  as  Chilian  saltpeter.  It 
contains,  on  an  average,  about  15.73  per  eeut. 
of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  19.29  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  making  385.8  piouuds  of  ammouia 
in  a  tou,  worth,  at  2o  cents  pier  pound  for  am¬ 
monia,  #77.16;  its  selling  price  is  #69.  It  has 
a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect  on  the  growth 
' igor  of  wheat  straw;  but  as  it  very  rap¬ 
idly  passes  out  of  the  soil  in  the  drainage 
water,  it  should  be  used  only  sparingly,  so  that 
the  growing  crop  may  take  it  up  iu  a  very 
short  time. 

USE  OF  CRCDE  PETROLEUM. 

11 .  7.  Burfortl,  Out.,  Canada. — 1.  Is  petro¬ 
leum  as  good  as  gas  tar  as  au  application  to 
shingles,  and  how  should  it  be  appvlied?  2. 

W  ould  it  be  good  as  a  fresh  coat  on  a  kitchen 
floor? 

Ans.— 1.  Petroleum  is  bet.er  than  gas  tar, 
which  contains  an  acid  that  rots  the  wood  un¬ 
less  it  is  neutralized  by  adding  quick  lime  to 
the  tar.  To  apply  crude  petroleum  to  the 
shingles  proceed  as  follows:  Take  au  empty 
kerosene  oil  barrel,  bore  a  drainage  hoi.-  at 
the  bottom,  and  set  it  on  a  sloping  draiumg 


table,  with  a  pail  under  it  to  catcli  tlie  di  ain- 
in2S.  Dip  the  shingles  in  the  oil.  and  throw 
them  into  the  barrel,  packiug  them  as  closely 
as  possible;  or  pack  them  in  the  barrel  closely 
and  pour  the  crude  oil  on  them;  let  them 
drain  a  little;  they  will  soak  the  oil  quickly 
and  become  like  cedar  or  pitch  pine  shingles. 
Proceed  in  this  way  until  all  have  been  treat¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  only  way  they  eau  he  oiled,  as 
putting  the  oil  on  after  they  are  laid,  only  oils 
them  partially  and  makes  them  more  liable  to 
rot  by  holding  the  moisture  in  tbem'aud  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  drying.  The.  oil  makes 
them  more  inflammable,  but  a  coat  of  cement 
wash  on  the  roof  would  remedy  that,  2.  Pe¬ 
troleum  will  not  do  for  a  kitchen  floor.  b>ome 
good  ready-mixed  paint,  such  as  Johns  asbes¬ 
tos  paint,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Several 
suitable  colors  are  made. 

IRON  WATER  PIPE. 

J.  B  Georgetown ,  Canada  —1.  How  long 
would  an  iron  water  pipe  last  three  feet  under 
ground?  2.  Would  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe 
convey  water  enough  for  10  horses,  50  cows, 
and  a  family,  from  a  distance  of  l>5  rods,  and 
from  one  hill  to  another?  3.  Would  lead  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  gas  pipe  under  such  circumstances? 

Ans.— h  This  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
water.  If  it  contains  much  air  and  carbonic 
acid,  an  inch  iron  pipe  might,  entirely  fill  up 
with  rust  in  a  month.  It  is  the  inside  rust  and 
not  the  outside  that  gives  trouble;  the  outside 
rust  may  be  avoided  by  giving  a  coat  of  tar  or 
laying  in  lime  mortar.  Iron  pipe  will  not  rust 
when  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and 
water,  both  at  once.  2.  A  three-quarter-inch 
pipe  of  the  leugtli  mentioned  will  deliver 
about  40  gallons  in  an  hour  with  a  head  of  five 
or  six  inches;  if  the  hight  of  the  spiing  is 
more  thau  that,  above  tne  hight.  of  the  second 
hill,  this  quantity  will  be  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  head.  This  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
supply  It  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  lay 
the  lead  pipe  as  it  would  he  much  cheaper  in 
the  end  than  any  other,  and  a  year’s  use  would 
pay  the  whole  cost,  no  doubt.  8.  For  the  rea¬ 
son  above  mentioned,  iron  pipe  would  he  un¬ 
desirable.  although  a  good  connection  could 
be  made  by  tinning  the  end  and  soldering,  or 
usiug  a  screw  joint. 

TOLL  EVIL. 


R.  M.  P.  Bakersfield,  Cal— What  is  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  poll  evil  in  a  horse? 

Ans — This  disease  is  prodticed  by  a  blow 
on  the  horse’s  head,  given  either  by  a  brutal 
driver,  or  by  the  horse  suddenly  lifting  its 
head  iu  the  stable  and  striking  it  against  some 
beam  or  the  lintel  of  a  door.  Or  it  may  be 
caused  by  frequently  straining  against  the 
halter  rein,  thus  pioducing  inflammation  and 
irritation  of  the  parts.  Matter  accumulates 
and  gives  great  pain.  The  symptoms  are  a 
painful,  soft,  hot  swelling  on  the  poll,  with 
fluctuations  under  pressure.  The  suppurative 
stage  rims  into  the  ulcerative,  when  chasms 
and  sinuses  appear  just  as  in  fistula  of  the 

withers.  As  treatment  iu  the  early  stage  keep  ; 
the  patient  on  a  light  diet,  aud  the  part  con¬ 
stantly  wet  with  cold  water  bandages.  For  an 
indolent  tumor  substitute  a  solution  of  vinegar 
and  salt.  Apply  a  poultice,  should  the  tumor 
grow  larger  aud  have  a  soft,  fluctuating  teel- 
iDg.  As  soon  as  the  matter  can  be  distinctly 
felt,  let  the  swelling  be  opened  at  the  lower 
margin,  on  the  side  on  which  the  horse  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lie  down,  so  that  t.he  matter  can  pass 
off  as  fast  as  it  forms.  A  poultice  will  pro- 
more  the  discharge.  In  cases  of  long  standing 
a  seton  tube  passed  through  the  tumor  from 
end  to  end  and  left  there  may  be  necessary. 

PLANTING  PITS  AND  NETS,  ETC 

IF.  S.  IF.,  No  Address—  1  What  is  the  best 
ti  ne  to  plant  the  following  pits  and  nnts: 
peach,  plum,  black-walnut,  and  chestnut?  . 
How  should  they  be  treated?  2.  Will  pits 
from  canned  fruit  germinate?  8.  Is  Scorzo- 
nera  a  desirable  variety  of  salsify  ?  4.  Does 
Lai ug's  Red  Celery  grow  to  the  weight  of  12 
pounds,  as  some  claim,  and  is  it  a  tender  va¬ 
riety? 

Ans.— 1.  The  nuts  of  the  blaek-walnutand 
chestnut  are  very  sensitive  and  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  if  allowed  to  become  wilted  ever 
so  little.  The  others  will  sprout  if  they 
have  become  quite  dry;  but  if  much  dried, 
often,  they  will  not  grow  till  the  second  year. 
The  best  way  to  treat  all  is  to  place  them  im¬ 
mediately  on  gathering  in  the  ground,  cov¬ 
ering  them  just  enough  to  keep  them  damp,  or 
else  to  place  them  at  once  in  da  mp  sand  aud 
expose  them  to  the  frosts  of  Winter.  Crack¬ 
ing  is  very  liable  to  injure  the  kernel.  Freez¬ 
ing  helps  germination  only  by  assisting  to 
open  the  shells.  2.  Canning  utterly  ruins  the 
germioating  power  of  the  pit.  8  Scorzonera 
is  not  a  variety  of  salsify,  though  raised, 
cooked  and  served  in  the  same  w ay.  W e  much 
prefer  the  salsify.  4.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
but  we  prefer  the  white  or  golden  for  flavor. 
To  reach  such  a  size  we  think  it  would  require 
extraordinary  forcing. 

PROTRUSION  OF  ENTRAILS  IN  A  SOW,  ETC. 

T  B. ,  Sidney,  Manitoba. — 1.  What  should 


be  the  treatment  of  a  sow  whose  entrails  pro-  1; 
trade  about  two  inches?  2  A  mare  of  mine  a 

can  lie  down  aud  get  up  all  right,  but  when  1 

walkiug  she  swings  from  side  to  side  and  is  t 
unable  to  work ;  what  ails  her?  1 

Ans.— 1.  The  protruded  part  may  be  cut  off 
and  the  edges  of  the  gut  brought,  together  by 
a  few  separate  stitches,  each  one  tied  by  itself, 
and  not  sown  over  and  over.  The  stitch  should  ' 
be  made  by  passing  a  needle  with  a  thread  ] 
through  the  edge  and  then  tying  the  ends  with  t 

a  bow-knot,  so  that  when  it  is  requisite  the  i 
thread  can  be  untied  or  cut  and  drawn  out.  s 
About,  six  stitches  should  be  put  iu  around  the  c 
part.  This  is  au  easy  and  safe  operation,  and  ' 
sometimes  it  results  perfectly  well  without  i 
any  stitches.  2.  The  mare  is  troubled  with 
weakness  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  loins.  This  1 
is  sometimes  caused  by  disordered  digestion 
aud  sometimes  by  urinary  disorder.  Give  a  ! 
pint  of  linseed  oil  and  repeat  the  third  day.  1 
Feed  bran  uiash  with  some  liuseed  in  it,  and  ' 
apply  turpentiue  daily  to  the  loins,  well  rub¬ 
bed  in  along  the  spine.  Let  the  mare  rest  a 
few  days. 

WORMS  IN  HOGS. 

C.  IF,  Battle  Hill,  Kan.— What  is  a  good 
remedy  for  worms  in  hogs? 

Ans.— Hogs  are  infested  with  various  kinds 
of  worms;  and  the  treatment,  for  each  is  a 
trifle  different.  The  roundworm  is  usually 
of  the  size  of  a  small  goose-quill,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  of  a  brownish  color,  and 
somewhat  corrugated.  As  a  remedy  give  one- 
third  of  a  teaspoon  ful  of  santonin  morning 
and  eveniug  for  two  or  three  days,  following 
with  a  brisk  catharie,  such  as  calomel,  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses.  Two  other  kinds  of  worms 
infest  the  lower  bowels  or  large  intestines  near 
the  anus,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  coining 
from  the  animal.  One  is  a  white,  slender 
worm  about  three  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  knitting-needle;  the  other  a  little  white 
worm  shaped  like  a  tadpole,  and  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  For  these  give  a 
tablespoonful  and  a  half  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
with  one  tablespoon  ful  of  copperas  each  morn¬ 
ing  fora  week.  A  capital  treatment  for  swine 
troubled  with  worms  is  to  mix  wood-ashes  or 
soap-suds  with  their  slops  and  feed  once  a 
week.  Of  course  doses  of  all  medicines  should 
be  smaller  for  young  pigs  thau  for  mature 
hogs. 

AILING  CALVES. 

F.  E.  M.,  Gilberts.  N.  F.— Calves  here¬ 
abouts  have  swollen  joints  aud  are  quite  lame 
and  iu  poor  condition.  What  ails  them? 

Ans  —The  disease  is  evidently  const  Ration¬ 
al  and  must  lie  due  to  a  want  of  proper  nutri-- 
tion  in  the  cows.  There  is  a  very  unusual 
and  strange  complication  of  diseases  prevalent 
just  now  all  over  the  country.  There  seem  to 
be  no  other  causes  for  it  thau  the  poor  condition 
of  the  fodder  and  the  grain  due  to  the  early 
frost,  and  some  unknown  atmospheric  effects. 

I  The  Fall  and  early  Winter  were  exceptionally 
injurious  to  stock,  from  the  great  amount  of 
I  rain  and  snow  and  the  unusual  amouut  of 
I  cold.  All  these  would  certainly  affect  the 
health  of  the  animals,  aud  the  young  in  utero 
would  necessarily  partake  of  the  troubles  of 
their  dams.  The  treatment  in  such  a  case  as 
this  would  be  to  feed  the  cows  well;  to  give 
the  calves  some  gentle  tonic,  as  a  teaspoonfnl 
of  infusiou  of  Peruvian  bark  with  their  milk, 
and  to  apply  some  gentle  stimulant,  as  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil  and  one  ounce  of  ammonia 
to  the  swollen  limbs.  The  trouble  will]  pro¬ 
bably  be  temporary  only.  Bran  mashes  gi  veu 
to  the  cows  more  liberally  than  usual  would 
enrich  the  milk  iu  bone  material  and  help  the 
calves.  The  same  applies  to  ewes  and  lambs 
which  suffer  in  the  same  way. 

scab  in  snEEP. 

*  IF  H.  M..  Benlleyville,  Pa  —What  is  scab 
iu  sheep,  and  how  can  I  cure  it? 

Ans. — Scab  is  an  eruption  or  sore  caused  by 
an  insect  burrowing  aud  breeding  under  the 
skin,  and  unless  cured  will  spread  rapidly 
through  the  flock  and  cause  death  to  every 
|  sheep.  We  would  recommend  the  following 
treatment:  boil  one  pound  of  tobacco  and  \% 
gallon  of  water  slowly  till  reduced  to  one 
gallon;  when  cold  add  one  quart  of  crude 
petroleum,  one  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  four  ounces  of  crude  raiflxflic  acid.  Hav¬ 
ing  cut  the  wool  carefully  from  the  diseased 
places  and  two  inches  all  around  them,  app  y 
the  mixture  with  a  scrubbing  or  stiff  shoe 
brush,  stirring  the  mixture  so  os  to  got  some* 
^  ;  of  all  the  ingredients  on  the  brush,  and  being 
I  very  certain  to  break  up  all  scabs  and  sores, 

‘  |  and  to  brash  dowu  into  the  sores  so  as  to  have 

>  the  medicine  reach  every  diseased  place  This 
?  I  treatment,  may  be  harsh,  but  it  will  not  hurt 
1  the  sheep  half  as  much  as  the  scab  insects.  Of 
»  course  every  post,  and  nil  the  fences  where  the 
1  sheep  ran  should  bo  whitewashed,  usiug 

>  '  plenty  of  carbolic  acid  in  doing  so.  Littles 
'•  ]  Chemical  Sheep  Dip  is  also  au  excellent  reiu- 
e  edy  for  scab. 

ailing  sheep. 

'  s.  W.  Ionia,  Mich  —Some  time  ago  some 
d  of  mv  sheep  appeared  weak,  and  then  entire¬ 


ly  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  though  their 
appetite  was  good  until  they  died.  They  had 
been  fed  clover-bay  all  Winter  with  a  few 
turnips,  potatoes  and  apples.  What  ailed 
them? 

Ans.— The  trouble  probablybegan  last  Fall. 
The  early  severe  frost  injured  the  nutritious 
value  of  the  pasture  grasses,  and  the  sheep 
began  to  fall  away  in  flesh  before  taken  from 
pasture,  and  should  have  been  fed  during  Win¬ 
ter  a  grain  ration  of  corn,  oats  or  bran,  to¬ 
gether  with  at  least  two  feeds  per  week  of 
some  sort  of  roots.  "We  should  advise  at  once 
commencing  to  give  the  flock  a  small  ration 
of  grain  with  their  hay,  and  also  at  least  two 
feeds  each  week  of  potatoes,  if  youliavethem. 
If  not.  procure  some  wheat  bran  and  mix 
that  with  the  corn,  half -and  half,  and  put  with 
that,  one  half  as  much  oil-meal  as  of  either, 
and  feed  daily.  It  is  much  easier  to  help 
them  before  they  get  so  weak  than  after  they 
get  unable  to  walk. 


RASPBERRIES  in  THE  SOUTH. 

J.  IF,  Burton's  Creek,  Fa.— I  have  1)4 
acre  of  rich,  sandy  loam  deposit,  that  seldom 
suffers  from  drought,  on  which  I  have  put  one 
ton  of  bones  and  SO  tons  of  manure,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  planting  it  to  raspberries.  But  if  reply 
to  ‘‘liber”  (page  224  of  Rural!  is  correct,  I 
had  better  burn  the  plants  and  plant  the  laud 
to  some  other  crop.  How  is  it? 

ANSWERED  BY  .T.  T.  LOVETT. 

A  friend  has  Cutbbert,  Turner  and  Hansell 
doing  splendidly  in  Chesterfield,  V  a.  All  these 
sorts,  and  also  Shaffer’s  Colossal,  do  well  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  Turner,  though  a  native  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  first  became  popular  in  the  South;  all  the 
Black-caps  do  well  there.  Mr.  P.  J.  BeVck- 
rnaus,  at.  the  meeting  of  the  American  Porno- 
logical  Society,  while  Vice-President  of  the 
meeting  aud  in  the  chair,  stated  that  Cutbbert 
had,  the  past  season,  proved  marvelously 
profitable  in  Georgia,  yielding  abundant  crops 
that  sold  at  per  quart  in  New  York  City, 
and  adding,  “it  is  goiug  not  only  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  small  fruit,  culture,  but  I  believe  all 
fruit,  iu  general  iu  the  South.”  Our  friend  has 
acted  wisely  iu  using  the  bone  so  largely,  for 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  specific  in  horti¬ 
culture,  ground  bone  is  a  specific  for  rasp¬ 
berries. 

GRUBS  ON  CATTLE. 

M.  C.  P,  Altoona,  Dak.— Why  are  my  cattle 
free  fi  om  grubs  on  their  backs  this  year? 

Ans. — These  grabs  are  the  larva1  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  gad  fly.  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  backs  of 
the  cattle  about  August  when  the  flies  abound. 
It  for  any  reason  the  flies  are  destroyed  previ¬ 
ous  to  that,  or  the  cattle  are  not  exposed  to 
them,  of  course  there  will  be  no  grubs  Gener¬ 
ally  the  grubs  escape  from  the  skin  of  the  cattle 
in  June,  and  fall  to  the  ground,  iuto  which  they 
enter  to  undergo  their  proper  changes.  There 
may  be  se  veral  reasons  why  the  grabs  might 
be  destroyed  while  on  the  ground,  Skunks, 
crows,  mice,  and  other  animals  feed  upon 
these  insects,  aud  these  could  easily  pick  them 
up.  Or  if  the  pasture  should  be  plowed,  the 
grubs  would  be  turned  under  too  deeply  to  get 
out  again  and  would  perish.  There  must  be 
some  special  and  accidental  reason  why  the 
cattle  are  free  from  them  this  Spring.  Other 
farmers  And  an  unusually  large  quantity  of 
them  and  ure  complainiug  of  their  excessive 
number.  They  do  no  permanent  injury  any¬ 
how,  and  no  present  injury  except  to  worry 
the  animals  a  little. 

WATERING  STOCK 


F.  II,  Calf  Mountain,  Manitoba.— Should 
fattening  stock  have  all  they  can  drink,  and 
what  is  the  best  time  for  watering? 

Ans. — Seventy-five  per  cent,  at  least  of  the 
entirebody  of  all  animals  is  water,  and  no  nu¬ 
triment  can  be  taken  up  and  utilized  by  the 
absorbents  except,  in  a  liquid  form;  hence  a 
full  supply  of  water  is  just  as  essential  to  a 
fattening  auitual  as  food;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  of  a  healthy  animal  drinking  too  much 
if  properly  watered,  and  rot  improperly  fed. 
It  is  much  the  best  to  water  all  animals  twice 
each  day.  morning  and  night;  it  makes  uo  dif¬ 
ference  whether  before  or  after  eating,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  done  regularly,  and  every  day  at 
the  same  hour.  More  depends  upon  regularity 
in  both  feeding  mid  watering  fattening  stock, 
than  most  people  think.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  feeder  to  give  water  as  warm  as  possi¬ 
ble,  up  to,  say,  ~(ri,  a  :d  under  no  prevent? ble 
circumstances  should  iee  cold  water  be  given, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  animals  to  fatten 
while  warming  this  water. 

DEALERS  IN  INCUBATORS. 

A  W.  C ,  Central  City.  Ill— Where  can  I 
purchase  an  incubator,  and  at  what  price? 

Ans.— From  E  S  Ren  wick,  19  Park  Place. 
New  York  City;  J.  Rankin,  South  Easton, 
Mass.;  A.  M.  Halsted,  Rye,  N.  Y. ;  G.  B. 
Buyley.  Box  1,771,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  Box 
8.0110.  New  York  City;  A.  E.  Starr,  Almoud, 
N.  Y.;  Perfect  Hatcher  Co  ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ; 
The  Eclipse  Incubator  Co..  Box  309.  Waltham, 
1  Mass.,  or  21  Devonshire  St.,  Boston;  Oxford 


&  Bro.,  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  45tli  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill,;  A  G.  Atkins,  Orange,  N.  J.  The 
prices  charged  by  the  various  manufacturers 
vary  and,  of  course,  different  prices  are 
charged  for  different  sizes  of  the  same  ma¬ 
chine.  We  do  not  recommend  any  one  of 
them,  and  would  advise  our  friends  to  send 
for  circulars  to  all  the  makers  before  invest¬ 
ing.  By  comparing  the  claims  and  perfec¬ 
tions  of  all,  a  good  deal  of  useful  information 
may  be  obtained.  Mention  of  the  Rural 
should  not  be  forgotten 

fenugreek 

J.  K.  E.,  Do  toning  ten  vfi,  Pa. — Has  fenugreek 
been  profi  ably  grown  in  this  country? 

Ans. — Fenugreek  belongs  to  a  genus  of  legu- 
miuous  herbs  very  similar  iu  habit  and  cha¬ 
racteristics  tq  the  species  of  the  genus  Medi- 
cago — Medick,  Lucerne  or  Alfalfa.  The  fenu¬ 
greeks  are  widely  diffused  over  the  south  of 
Europe,  West  and  Central  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Australia;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  any  of  them  has  ever  been 
grown  in  this  country  except  occasionally  iu 
gardeus  Being  adapted  especially  to  south¬ 
ern  latitudes,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  could 
be  profitably  raised  as  far  north  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  India  the  fresh  plant  is  employed 
as  an  esculent,  The  seed  is  an  ingredient  iu 
curry  powders,  aud  is  also  used  for  flavoring 
cattle  powders  and  damaged  hay.  It  has  a 
strong  flavor  of  the  Tonquin  Bean.  It  was 
formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and 
is  still  in  repute  in  veterinarian  practice. 
GRAPE-VINE  QUERIES. 

A  C.  M ,  Amboy,  III. — 1  T^hat  is  the  best 
season  to  prune  grftpe-vines?  2.  Is  any  regard 
to  be  paid  to  the  phases  of  the  moon  in  doing 
the  work?  8  At  what  time  should  the  vines 
be  grafted? 

Ans  —1.  Grape  vines  may  be  pruned  at  any 
time  from  Fall  to  Spring;  if  in  Spring,  the 
earlier  the  better,  though  the  vines  seldom 
bleed  enough  to  do  any  harm;  if  primed  after 
the  buds  have  begun  to  break  they  will  scarce¬ 
ly  bleed  at  all,  but  care  must  then  be  used  not 
to  break  off  too  many  buds.  2.  Not  the  least. 

3.  They  may  now  be  grafted  just  as  they  begin 
to  grow,  the  cions  having  been kept  dormant 
in  a  cool  place.  By  takiug  the  stock  up,  and 
after  it  has  been  grafted  planting  it  out  again, 
the  viue  may  be  grafted  at  any  time  from 
Fall  till  it  commences  growth,  as  the  disturb¬ 
ance  iu  transplanting  will  prevent  any  exces- 
sive  flow  of  the  sap  and  the  drowning  of  cion 
wrapping  nAMS,  ETC. 
j.  H.  C.,  Fairfield  Co,,  Ohio.—  1.  If  hams 
are  sewed  up  in  common,  unbleached  muslin, 
without  paint,  will  the  flies  get  in?  2.  Will 
the  banks  of  carp  ponds,  made  of  rather  clayey 
ground,  settle  in  a  year  or  two  so  as  to  hold 
water? 

Ans  —1  We  should  think  the  common  mus- 
1  lin  would  keep  the  flies  out ;  but  there  are  other 
insects  against  which  we  hardly  think  it  an 
effectual  barrier.  Why  not  first  wrap  in  paper 
and  then  sew  iu  the  muslin,  and  cover  that 
with  two  or  three  coats  of  whitewash  made 
I  thick?  There  would  then  be  no  doubt,  and 

i  I  there  is  "never  any  danger  in  being  safe  l’’  2. 

i  I  if  there  is  n*t  sufficient  clay  to  hold  at  once 
■  1  by  puddling,  we  should  doubt  its  holding  at 
'  oil;  of  course  when  it  had  fully  settled,  it 
>  |  would  Lea'--  less?  thau  at  first,  unless  carefully 
-  pounded  or  puddled. 

r  j  REMEDY  for  green  worms  on  cabbages, 

ETC. 

./.  B.  K  .  Mobile.  Ala.—  1  How  can  I  get  au 
1  essay  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  by 
l  C.  A  Green,  aud  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley’s  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  2.  How 
3  can  green  worms  be  kept  i  ff  cabbages? 

Ans.— 1  We  know  of  uosuch  work.  C.  A. 
a  Green  is  the  very  efficient,  wide-awake  editor 
i  of  Groeu’s  Fruit  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  V . 
i  For  Prof  Riley’s  excellent  reports,  write 
y  !  to  the  Congressman  for  your  district.  2.  Use 
[!  Persian  Insect  Powder— one  ceaspoonful  in 
1.  two  gallons  of  water,  to  be  sprinkled  cm  the 
e  cabbages;  or,  take  one  gallon  of  sour  milk 
and  four  ounces  of  kerosene,  place  in  an  old 
jug  and  shake  until  they  have  united,  forming 
an  emulsion;  then  add  four  gallons  of  water, 
y  |  nnd  sprinkle  the  cabbages  with  this  mixture. 
Either  will  be  effectual. 


killing  pea-weevils. 

C.  E.  N.,  New  Castle,  Ind.— Will  gum  cam¬ 
phor  placed  among  seed  peas  get  rid  of  the 
bugs? 

Ans.— It  will  do  no  good  whatever.  The 
eggs  are  laid  iu  the  peas  when  very  small  in 
the  pods,  and  iu  order  to  destroy  the  iusects 
something  must  be  used  sufficiently  powerful 
to  penetrate  and  kill  the  pests.  Camphor  only 
repels  insects  and  prevents  their  laying  eggs. 
Place  the  peas  in  au  air-tight  box  or  barrel, 
and  pour  in  a  teaspoonfnl  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  for  every  bushel,  and  immediately  nail 
or  head  up  tight.  This  will  kill  every  insect; 
but  be  careful,  for  it  is  both  inflammable  aud 
poisonous;  but  the  use  is  safe  with  care,  aud  it 
will  not  injure  the  peas. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  A  COLT’S  EYE. 

A.  L.,  Hingham,  Wis.  —From  one  of  the 
•eyes  of  a  colt  a  thick  matter  has  been  oozing 
for  several  months,  without  injuring  the 
sight;  how  should  the  eye  be  treated? 

A  ns.—1 This  is  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  or  outer  membrane,  which 
joined  the  ey  e  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
head.  It  should  be  treated  as  follows;  Make 
a  solution  of  four  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc 
in  one  ounce  of  rain  water.  Inject,  with  a 
glass  syringe,  into  the  eye  about  10  drops  of 
this  solution  once  a  day.  Then  hang  a  cloth 
kept  wet  with  cold  water  over  the  eye  and 
keep  the  colt  in  a  darkened  stable.  Give  four 
ounces  of  linseed  oil,  and  feed  a  little  bran 
mash  to  keep  the  bowels  laxative  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  cool  aud  open. 

KAINIT  FOR  FRUITS. 

G  *$'.  E. ,  Vincent  Town ,  N.  J. — How  much 
kainit  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  per  acre 
for  pear  trees  aud  grape-vines,  set  in  dense 
Blue  Grass  sod? 

Ans.— Kainit  is  muriate  of  potash,  and  a 
very  different  thing  from  sulphate.  Kainit 
contaius about  13  per  cent,  of  actual  potash: 
the  balance  is  mostly  common  salt.  Sulphate 
of  potash  contains  about  2(5  per  cent,  of  actual 
potash.  We  think  you  could  safely  apply  from 
200  to  300  pounds  of  either.  Make  it  fine  and 
sow  broadcast,  mixiug  enough  dry  earth  or 
land  plaster  to  make  it  handle  well. 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

F.  H  W.,  Guelph,  Oaf.— What  is  the  best 
grass  for  permanent  pasture  iu  an  orchard? 

Ans  — We  could  not  recommend  putting  the 
orchard  in  permanent  posture;  it  is  bad  for 
the  trees.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  we  would 
recommend  as  the  permanent  grass  only  Blue 
Grass  (Poa  pratensis),  using  about  two  bush¬ 
els  (28  pounds)  per  acre,  sowing  with  it  for 
quick  results  10  pounds  of  Red  Clover  If  you 
expect  any  fruit  after  two  years,  you  must  use 
an  abundance  of  manure  each  year  about  each 
tree,  as  far  as  the  limbs  extend. 


suffering  from  diabetes,  in  which  profuse  stal* 
ing  may  be  due  to  drinking  immoderate  quan¬ 
tities  of  water,  the  improper  use  of  niter,  salt¬ 
peter,  or  other  powerful  diuretics,  mow  burnt 
hay,  too  much  grain  feed,  new  oats,  fright,  or 
anxiety  of  any  kind.  As  treatment,  a  change 
of  food  is  very  desirable.  Green  feed  will 
often  check  it  at  once,  and  a  bran  mash  con¬ 
taining  a  few  carrots  has  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency.  The  grain  ration  also  should  be  re¬ 
duced.  If  the  temperature  of  the  stable  is 
low,  the  animal  should  be  blanketed  or 
removed  to  a  warmer  place.  Usually  this 
treatment  will  effect  a  cure  without  medi¬ 
cine.  Of  the  latter,  the  following  may  be 
given  with  advantage:  Half  au  ounce  of  pul¬ 
verized  opium,  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  an  ounce  of  gentian  root;  mix  with  mo¬ 
lasses  and  divide  into  six  balls— one  to  be  given 
every  day.  If  no  other  medicine  is  given, 
half  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  be 
mixed  with  each  feed. 


Miscellaneous. 

5.  O.,  Oriakany,  N.  F.  —  1.  Which  variety 
of  grape  yielded  most  at  the  Rural  Grounds? 
2.  Which  breed  of  cows  is  best  for  butter, 
cheese,  milk  aud  beef?  3.  Which  is  the  best 
breed  of  hens  for  eggs  aud  meat?  4.  Which  is 
the  best  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton?  5. 
Which  is  the  best  potato  for  market  and  fami¬ 
ly  u=e?  (5.  Whio  i  is  the  best  onion,  and  how 
should  onions  be  raised?  7  What  is  the  best 
wood  for  fence  posts?  8.  What  is  the  best 
time  to  cut  wood?  9.  Should  grape-vines  be 
manured  in  the  hill  or  ou  the  surface  of  the 
ground?  lfl.  How  many  plauts  grow  from 
cuttings?  11.  Will  a  mare  that  has  borne  a 
mule  afterwards  bear  horse  colts?  12.  Will  a 
mule  bear  colts?  13.  Is  chemistry  a  good 
study?  14  Lots  of  more  questions  about 
grapes. 

Ans  —I.  The  Victoria.  2.  Probably  the 
Holstein  or  the  Friesians.  3.  The  Plymouth 
Rock.  A  cross  between  Shropshire  or  South 
Downs,  aud  Merinos.  5.  This  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered.  White  Star,  Mayflower,  Rose’s  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,  Telephone,  Garfield ,  Early  Sun¬ 
rise.  are  all  good.  0.  Wethersfield  Red  is  the 
standard  sort:  Yellow  Danvers  is  also  raised. 
7.  Chestnut,  White  Oak  aud  Cedar  are  all 
good.  Seasou  thoroughly  and  saturate  with 
coal  tar;  those  split  will  usually  last  best.  8.  If 
cut  and  split  at  once,  the  Winter  is  the 
best  t  ime;  if  not,  cut  in  August,  and  leave  the 
leaves  ou  the  top  for  a  few  days.  Wood  sea¬ 
soned  under  cover  is  best,  if  piled  so  open  tlmt 
it  will  season  and  not  mold  9.  On  the 
surface.  10.  Greenhouse  men  succeed 
in  growing  most  plants  from  cuttings  with 
bottom  heat;  generally  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  grapes  and  quiuces  among  the  fruits 
grow  from  cuttings.  11.  Certainly,  if  bred  to 
a  stallion.  Occasiona lly  the  foal  has  a  trace  of 
the  mule  in  bis  appearance,  but  this  occurs  very 
rarely.  12.  Mules  do  not  breed,  though  there 
may  ha  ve  been  an  exception  once  or  twice.  13. 
Chemistry  is  a  good  study,  14.  Send  to  Bush 
&  Sou  St  Meisner,  Bu^hberg, Mo., for  their  cata¬ 
logue;  price,  25  cents.  It  will  answer  all  these 
questions  better  than  we  could  iu  a  whole 
Rural. 

S-  R-  T  >  Allen  Co.,  Ind.—l.  How  can 
I  cut  the  seed  end  of  a  potato  to  single  eyes 
aud  have  any  potato  ou  each  piece?  2.  What 
causes  so  many  fish  (angle)  worms  iu  my  gar¬ 
den,  and  what  will  drive  them  out?  3.  How 
much  barley  should  be  sown  to  the  acre?  4. 
What  is  the  matter  with  my  horse;  he  urin¬ 
ates  too  often,  but  is  not  iu  bad  flesh,  and  seems 
to  feel  well  ? 

•^N8,  *•  In  cutting  to  single  eyes,  we  have 

to  reject  the  extreme  seed  end,  where  the  eyes 
are  so  very  thick.  2.  The  grouud  is  very  rich. 

.ve  the  boys  pleuty  of  time  to  fish,  and  they 
will  soon  dig  the  worms  or  apply  from  409  to 
11111  pounds  of  salt  per  acre;  they  dou’t  like 
that.  3.  From  !)-£  to  3J*  bushels.  The  richer 
’he  land  the  less  seed  needed.  4.  The  horse  is 


C.  H.  IF,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  —  1.  Can  a 
horse  suffer  from  sweeny  without  showing 
lameuess?  .2.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  lice  on  a 
colt?  3.  The  coat  of  my  horse  is  rough;  skin 
dandruffy,  after  exercise  he  suffers  from  itch, 
and  he  seems  to  be  going  blind.  What  ails 
him?  4.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  some  rotten 
saw  dust  that  won’t  burn? 

Ans.— 1.  Sweeny  is  a  shrinkage  of  the 
shoulder  muscles,  aud  is  caused  by  lameness — 
the  favoring  of  the  limb,  of  which  the  lame¬ 
ness  is  the  only  visible  sign  —producing  a  waste 
of  the  tissue  through  the  want  of  exercise,  so 
that  it  cannot  occur  uulessas  the  result  of  lame¬ 
ness  of  some  kind.  2.  It  may  be  that  fowls 
are  kept  uear  thecolts,  as  this  will  make  them 
lousy .  fowls  nearly  always  being  infested  with 
lice;  or  rats  may  bring  in  the  lice.  To  relieve 
the  colts,  brush  them  twice  a  day  with  a  brush 
upon  which  a  little  lard  and  kerosene  oil — 
equal  parts-are rubbed.  3. The  horse issuffering 
from  indigestion  aud  irritation  of  the  skin. 
Give  him  a  pint  of  linseed  oil;  and  if  it  does 
not  operate  well,  repeat  it  the  third  day.  After 
that  give  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
a  bran  mash  every  evening  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  until  the  skin  becomes  healthy  aud 
his  hair  is  smoot  h  and  glossy.  Brush  him  well 
twice  a  day:  this  is  important  as  having  a 
great  effect  upon  the  skin.  4.  Spread  this 
rotten  sa  wdusfc  over  the  land.  It  will  be  of 
benefit  there,  and  will  soon  decay  and  mingle 
with  the  soil. 

■J.  K.  L.,  Dig  Flats,  N  Y.~  1  What  kind  of 
field  corn  would  he  likely  to  succeed  best,  iu 
this  Chemung  Valley?  2.  Is  the  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  a  good  fodder  crop?  3.  Is  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  what  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  iu  B.  K,  Bliss  &  Sou's  Catalogue, 
and  how  much  of  it  should  I  plaut?  4  What 
variety  of  potato  would  it  be  advisable  to 
plant  here?  5  Whose  fertilizers  are  best  for  ! 
potat  >es  and  tobacco?  t5.  What  maugel-wurt-  : 
zel  is  best— the  Golden  Tankard?  7.  Would  it  1 
be  advisable  to  try  four  or  five  different  va-  j 
rieties  of  corn,  leaviug  loug  intervals  between 
them  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Waushakum  (flint);  Longfellow 
iflint);  Pride  of  the  North  or  Queen  of  the 
Prairie  (yellow  dent)  aud  King  Phillip.  2.  It 
is  a  splendid  plaut  for  the  purpos°.  The  only 
trouble  is  to  get  a  good  stand.  S.  Precisely. 

In  unfavorable  seasons  the  grain  maj*  not 
ripen  with  you.  We  cannot  advise  as  to  area 
4.  Try  Beauty  of  Hebron.  White  Star,  Late 
Beauty  of  Hebrou.  or  W  bite  Elephant  If  we 
could  afford  to  do  so,  we  should  try  a  small 
quantity  of  all  the  new  kinds  offered.  May¬ 
flower  and  Dakota  Red  are  much  praised  by 
many.  5.  Our  friend  should  look  over  the 
catalogues  of  the  firms  that  advertise  in  tie 
Rural,  and  judge  for  himself.  They  are  all 
trustworthy  coucerns.  0.  It  is  as  good  as  any. 
Try  also  the  Yellow  Ovoid.  7.  Yes.  Such  tests 
will  often  pay  80  times  over  for  the  cost  and 
trouble. 

5  IF.  G,  Belleview,  Mich.— 1.  Wbat  is  the 
best  way  to  exterminate  Canada  Thistles?  2. 

1  have  two  acres  of  clover  sol  plowed  last  Fall, 
which  1  have  just  sowed  to  oats;  I  propose  to 
cover  thickly  with  coarse  manure  and  plow 
down  iu  June  for  late  cabbage  Is  there  any 
better  way  to  (It  the  ground?  S.  Will  there 
be  much  waste  of  manure?  4  Does  the  Acme 
Harrow  work  well  ou  stony  laud?  5  Which 
is  the  cheaper,  to  haul  garden  truck  12  miles 
by  team  or  to  pay  eight  cents  per  hundred 
freight  aud  have  it  sold  ou  commission?  6.  Is 
there  a  pottery  where  flower  pots  are  made 
nearer  than  New  Brighton,  l’a  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Any  thorough  treatment  that  will 
prevent  full  development  of  leaves  one  Sum¬ 
mer,  will  totally  eradicate  Canada  Thistles, 
lor  instance,  plant  the  field  in  coru  and  go 
through  every  two  weeks  and  cut  off  every 
thistle  below  grouud.  2.  A  capital  fitting; 
after  plowing  in  June,  put  ou  25  to  50  bushels 
of  uu leached  ashes  per  acre.  3  None  to  speak 
of.  4.  Not  iu  first  rate  style  if  there  are  many 
flatish  stones.  5.  You  can  tell  which  is  the 


cheaper  by  experiment  on  some  days.  Truck- 
sters  here  drive  in  as  much  as  20  miles.  6. 
We  think  there  is  a  pottery  at  Williamsville, 
N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo. 

J.  S.  S,,  Benjamin,  Mo. — 1.  How  should 
seed  com  be  treated  to  prevent  mice  from 
eating  it?  2.  My  mule  appears  stiff  all  over, 
and  has  rubbed  the  hair  off  his  hind  parts; 
what  ails  him?  3.  Where  can  I  get  Prof.  A. 
J  Cook’s  Bee-Keeper’s  Guide? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  seed  corn  is  steeped  in  a  solu- 
t'On  of  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  one 
quart  of  water — this  is  enough  for  half  a  bushel 
—the  miee  will  not  eat  a  second  grain,  if  they 
even  eat  one.  It  will  also  help  to  prevent 
smut,  and,  considering  the  growing  preva¬ 
lence  of  smut  iu  corn,  this  precaution  should 
not  be  neglected.  2.  The  mule  has  taken  cold, 
and  is  suffering  from  congestion  of  the  skin 
in  consequence.  Give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  afterward  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  bran 
mash.  Apply  a  solution  of  one  dram  of 
hyposulphite  in  a  pint  of  water  to  the  irri¬ 
tated  parts.  3.  From  Prof.  A  J.  Cook,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 

IF.  H.  P. ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  asks  a  number  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  chances  of  success  in  agri¬ 
culture  for  a  young  man  of  limited  means, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  business,  but  a  strong 
liking  for  it? 

Ans. — Under  such  circumstances,  many 
have  made  a  success  of  fanning  or  gardening; 
but  more,  we  fear,  have  failed.  Everything 
will  depend  on  the  pluck,  perseverance  and 
intelligence  of  the  novice.  What  branch  of 
husbandry  to  start  in,  will  depend  on  the  paid; 
of  the  country  selected,  the  market  facilities, 
the  tastes  of  the  man,  and  the  amount  of  his 
capital  It  would  be  worse  than  foolish  for 
us  to  give  advice  while  ignorant  on  these 
points.  One  point,  however,  is  certain — be¬ 
fore  investing  a  dollar  in  the  business,  the 
young  man  should  spend  at  least  one  year  with 
some  intelligent,  successful  farmer,  to  learn 
something  practical  about  the  business  and  his 
own  adaptability  to  it, 

T.  J.  K. ,  Industry .  Pa. — 1.  Will  different 
varieties  of  potatoes  “  mix’-  if  planted  side  by 
by  side?  2.  Will  wheats  4 'mix’’  if  grown  in 
the  same  manner?  3.  What  will  destroy  the 
bugs  that  eat  small  cucumber  vines?  4.  What 
will  cure  “  big  gall"  in  sheep? 

Ans.— 1.  No;  not  if  in  the  same  hill.  2.  No; 
it  is  impossible,  as  the  wheat  flower  is  fertilized 
before  the  glumes  are  opened.  3.  Paris-green 
and  w  ater  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoon ful 
of  green  totnree  gallons  of  water,  sprinkled 
over  the  vines.  4  There  is  no  such  disease. 
The  conditiou  to  which  the  name  is  given  re¬ 
sults  from  a  loss  of  appetite  and  the  want  of 
any  food  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  be  di¬ 
gested  and  needing  the  action  of  bile;  under 
such  conditions  the  bile  is,  of  comse,  retained 
in  the  gall,  greatly  distending  it.  Any  rem¬ 
edy  that  will  cure  whatever  disease  causes 
loss  of  appetite,  will  relieve  the  gall. 

.4.  S.,  Walworth  Co..  Dakota . — L  Is  there 
any  way  to  prepare  seed  corn  so  that  the  go¬ 
phers  will  not  eat  it?  2.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  poison  gophers? 

Ans. — Souk  the  corn  in  water  containing 
four  ounces  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  to  a 
gallon  of  water  for  24  hours;  drain  out  the 
water  and  pour  over  the  coru  a  little  hot 
water,  just  enough  to  warm  it,  and  then  for 
every  gallon  of  corn  add  a  large  tablespoon - 
ful  of  either  piue  or  coal-tar.  Stir  quiekly 
and  well,  so  as  to  thoroughly  coat  every  ker¬ 
nel  with  the  tar.  Dry  wish  wood  ashes,  coal 
ashes  or  plaster,  aud  plant  at  once  before  the 
corn  has  time  to  shrivel.  2.  Soak  some  corn 
in  water  containing  arsenic,  and  drop  the  poi¬ 
soned  coru  iu  their  holes,  or  put  a  Small  table- 
spoonful  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  iu  each  hole 
aud  immediately  cover  tightly. 

O.  G.  R. ,  Yew  Dome,  FFt's. — Can  a  milk-tank 
be  made  of  water-lime  cement,  so  that  it  will 
not  leak?  One  leaks  badly  that  I  made  last 
year  by  constructing  a  box  of  the  desired  di¬ 
mensions  and  putting  insideof  it  another  with 
sides  and  ends  only,  leaving  all  round  a  space 
of  three  inches,  into  which  the  cement  was 
poured,  the  inner  box  being  lifted  out  when 
the  cement  was  dry.  . 

Ans.— It  is  very  difficult  to  make  cement 
harden  in  the  way  you  describe,  so  as  to  hold 
water.  The  wood  shrinks  aud  swells  so  much 
that  the  cement  is  broken.  We  would  pre¬ 
fer  making  it  tight  by  makiug  the  joints 
close  and  tilling  with  a  putty  made  with  red 
lead  and  oil;  or,  what  would  be  better  still, 
put  iu  and  solder  a  zinc  lining  that  will  just 
slip  down  iuside.  A  tank  so  made  would  last 
for  uiauy  years. 

G  R.  IF.,  M'inehenden,  Mass —l.  Should 
the  eyes  uext  to  seed  end  of  seed  potatoes  be 
discarded  in  cutting  to  plaut?  2.  Iu  seeding 
dowu  meadow  for  hay  iu  the  Spring  with 
Orchard  Grass,  will  it  do  to  sow  oats  with  the 
grass  seed,  and  is  Orchard  Grass  the  best 
seed  for  dry,  light  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  As  you  like.  The  eyes  are  cluster¬ 


ed  together  at  the  seed  end,  aud  more  shoots 
will,  of  course,  spring  from  this  end  than  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  potatoes,  and  conse  - 
quently  smaller  potatoes  are  produced.  If  we 
have  plenty  of  seed  we  cut  off  the  seed  end,  and 
cut  two  strong  eyes  to  a  piece  with  all  the 
flesh  that  can  be  given.  2,  Yes.  We  do  not 
consider  Orchard  Grass  as  valuable  as  either 
Timothy,  Red-top  or  Blue  Grass  for  such  soil. 
It  has  been  well  tried  at  the  R.ural  Farm,  and 
except  for  shady  places  is  not  much  liked. 

D.  B.  Tanger,  Belief ontaine,  O. — Is  there 
such  an  institution  as  a  U.  S.  Anti-Horse 
Thief  Association,  and  if  so,  where  can  I  ad¬ 
dress  it? 

Ans.  —There  is  such  an  organization  as  the 
Anti-Horse  Thief  Association,  and  it  has  a 
National  Grand  Orderand  State  Grand  Orders. 
Will  some  of  our  subscribers  in  the  West  be  so 
kind  as  to  post  vou,  and  as  to  whom  the  present 
officers  are  and  the  post-office  addresses  of 
each?  There  are  county  associations  in  this 
State.  The  writer  has  belonged  to  one  in 
Niagara  County  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  it 
has  not  cost  him  over  $6  in  the  whole  time, 
and  it  prides  itself  on  never  giving  up  till  the 
thief  is  caught.  In  one  ease  he  was  followed 
for  three  years  and  finally  caught,  and  is  now 
in  prison 

G  B  ,  Millville,  N.  J. — 1,  Should  a  gravel¬ 
ly'  loam  be  marked  deep  or  shallow  for  corn? 

2  How  should  composted  barn-yard  manure 
mixed  with  leached  wood  ashes  be  applied  to 
potatoes? 

Ans  — 1.  It  is  much  the  best  to  mark  shal¬ 
low  and  plant  the  com  near  the  surface;  the 
roots  will  run  as  deep  as  the  soil  is  rich  and 
mellow.  2.  Plant  the  potatoes  in  furrows  or 
trenches,  putting  the  composted  manure  and 
wood  ashes  on  when  the  trench  is  only  partly 
filled  with  soil,  and  then  covering  the  whole. 
The  latter  covering,  if  in  field  culture,  may  be 
done  with  a  harrow  or  team.  Leached  wood- 
ashes  as  a  fertilizer  are  little  better  than  lime, 
while  unleached  ashes  are  a  special  fertilizer 
for  potatoes. 

H.  G  ,  Amboy  Center,  N.  F. — Is  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  injurious  to  horses  or  cattle,  when 
used  as  bedding? 

Ans. — There  is  a  common  idea  that  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  is  injurious  to  animals  littered 
with  it,  and  that  it  produces  irritation  of  the 
skin.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  the 
opinion,  and  as  we  have  never  noticed  it, 
although  this  straw  has  been  frequently  used 
in  this  way.  we  think  it  is  a  mistake.  If  the 
straw  is  eaten  by  the  animals  it  may  produce 
some  ill  effect,  as  it  is  not  wholesome  fodder 
for  any  animals,  as  it  heats  the  blood  and 
causes  an  itching  sensation  in  the  skin.  The 
green  fodder  of  buckwheat  will  have  the  same 
effect. 

M.  S.  H.,  Pierpont,  X.  F.— 1.  Will  fresh 
cow  manure,  bound  about  trees  girdled  by 
mice,  do  any  good,  and  how  long  should  it 
remain  ?  2.  Where  can  Rural  Blount  Com  be 
obtained  ?  3.  How  deep  should  com  be  planted, 
according  to  the  Rural,  and  how  much  super¬ 
phosphate  to  the  acre? 

Axs.— 1.  This  method  of  treating  them  is  all 
right,  if  the  mice  have  not  eaten  through  the 
cambium,  or  film  next  to  the  wood;  if  they 
have,  nothing  will  save  the  trees  except  bridg¬ 
ing.  as  described  iu  R.  N-Y.  recently,  and  that 
is  only  temporarily  successful.  Leave  the  ma¬ 
nure  till  mid-Summer.  2  See  Querist  else¬ 
where.  3.  Plaut  in  drills,  dropping  the  kernels 
about  12  inches  apart  and  about  two  inches 
deep.  Use  from  300  to 500  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre. 

IF,  &  2’.,  Cornwall ,  Ont.,  Can.— 1.  Would 
hulls  from  an  oat-meal  mill  be  good  bedding 
for  pigs?  2.  Are  the  soot,  or  ashes  from  a 
manufacturing  establishment  where  hard  coal 
is  used  and  the  dust  accumulates  back  of  the 
grate  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  worth  the 
hauling? 

Ans. — 1.  By  all  means  use  them;  they  are 
much  richer  in  fertilizing  elements  than  any 
saw-dust.  They  will  also  be  better  bedding. 

2.  The  coal-dust  and  ashes  might  pay  for  haul¬ 
ing  if  not  too  far,  and  would  pay  much  the 
best  ou  heavy  clay  or  light  sandy  soil.  Their 
principal  beuefit  would  be  the  mechanical 
effect  they  would  exert.  Coal  ashes  have 
scarcely  auy  manurial  value. 

*4.  Braid  wood,  IU.— What  is  a  good 
book  on  stock  raising? 

ANS.— If  information  ou  feeding  and  caring 
for  stock  is  wanted.  Feeding  Animals,  by 
Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  price  $2.  to  be  l*ad  of 
the  author,  at  Lake  View,  N.  Y. .  and  Manual 
of  Cattle  Feeding,  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Arrnsby, 
price  $3.50,  to  be  had  of  Robert  Clark,  til,  63 
and  65  W.  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
are  loth  excellent  works.  If  information 
about  breeding  is  needed,  Stock  Breeding 
by  Prof.  Manly  Miles,  $1.50,  to  be  had  of  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  C  o.,  -N .  \.  City,  is  good.  For  vet¬ 
erinary  information.  Law’s  Farmer's  Veteri¬ 
nary  Adviser,  $3,  to  be  had  from  Prof.  Law, 
Ithaca,  N  Y.,  is  excellent. 

D.Z.  F.,  York  Springs,  Pa.— 1.  What  is  the 


best  wash  for  apple  trees,  to  remove  rough 
bark  ami  make  them  look  well  ?  2.  In  an  or¬ 
chard  planted  on  a  rather  steep  hill  side, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  dig  trenches  two  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  deep  parallel  with  tlie  hiU- 
side  and  between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  nil 
them  with  small  stones  to  retain  moisture  and 
the  percolations  from  the  manure  applied  to 
the  orchard? 

Ans,— 1.  See  editorial  page  of  Rrsan  of 
March  29.  There  isnothing  equal  to  that.  2. 

It  v  ould  be  a  capital  plan.  It  would  dispose 
of  the  stones,  catch  moisture  and  manure,  and 
prevent  all  washing  or  gullying  of  surface. 

N.  L.  C.s  Eden ,  Erie  Co ..  N.  I.— Is  kero¬ 
sene  oil  good  for  spraying  trees  to  keep  away 
insects,  and  how  should  it  be  applied? 

Ass. — Kerosene  is  applied  as  an  emulsion 
and  is  to  be  prepared  as  followed :  Take  one 
gallon  of  sour  milk,  and  four  ounces  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil,  put  them  in  an  old  jug  or  can  toge¬ 
ther,  and  shake  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

Then  add  four  gallons  of  water,  aud  it  the 
shaking  was  sufficient,  the  kerosene  will  be 
entirely  dissolved  and  held  in  solution.  For 
applying,  use  some  sort  of  force  pump;  for 
trees,  the  Field  Force  Pump,  made  by  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  Lockport.  N.  Y.,  is  a 
good  one.  being  cheap  and  efficient. 

A.  H.  Bayport,  L.  /.—What  is  the  best  crop 
to  put  on  land  to  bring  it  into  grass  as  soon  as 
posable.  It  has  not  been  plowed  for  eight 
years,  and  when  last  plowed  it  was  not  seeded 

down.  „  .  „ 

Ass.— Plant  corn.  Blount’s  or  Chester  Co. 

Mammoth  will  do  well  if  the  season  be  not  too 
dry.  Next  season  sow  oals.  Examine  the 
catalogues  and  judge  for  yourself.  You  had 
better  select  early  white  oats.  Sow  at  t  ie 
rate  of  300  pounds  of  chemical  fertilizer— pure 
ground  bone,  or  the  fertilizers  prepared  for 
oats.  In  the  Fall,  use  all  of  the  farm  manure 
you  can  afford  and  sow  to  wheat  and  seed  to 
Timothy  and  clover. 

S.  S.  W.,  Hickey  O-rove,  Pa. — Wbat  crop 
would  do  best  on  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
wood  has  been  sawed  and  stored  until  a  large 
quantity  of  chip  dirt  and  sawdust  has  accu¬ 
mulated  on  it? 

Ans.— If  the  debris  has  become  thoroughly 
rotted]  this  land  should  be  very  rich.  Possi¬ 
bly  go  much  refuse  may  have  accumulated 
that  nothing  would  grow  until  a  part  was  re¬ 
moved.  As  early  as  possible  plow  it  twice, 
and  harrow  till  entirely  fine.  It  would  do  w  ell 
for  corn,  peas  or  cabbages;  potatoes  would  do 
extra  well  there,  unless  it  is  infested  with 
wire-worms  or  white  grubs. 

PIC  S .,  Salisbury h,  Ind, — y  raspberry 
bushes  are  set  four  feet  apart  each  way.  They 
grow  very  luxuriantly,  and  the  main  stems 
split  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit;  the  stems 
also  wilt  at  the  top.  I  have  four  stalks  m  a 
hill.  Wbat  is  the  trouble,  aud  a  remedy  i 
Ans.  —  Your  vines  are  too  near  together. 
They  should  be  six  feet  apart,  and  more  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a  hill  (say  eight 
stalks)  so  that  the  production  of  the  vines  will 
not  be  too  heavy.  From  the  fact  that  the 
vines  wilt  and  break,  we  think  they  are  troub¬ 
led  with  borers.  Examine  the  vines  carefully 
now,  and  cut  off  all  infested  shoots,  and  burn 
them. 

W.  H.  T.,  Beatrice,  Neb. — 1-  Which  is  the 
best  to  fatten  hogs  on,  shelled  corn  soaked  m 
water  until  soft,  or  com  fed  on  the  cob  and 
-nven  dry.  2.  How  should  corn  meal,  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran  be  mixed  to  be  fed  to 
vouuk  pigs?  3.  W  bat  amount  of  linseed  meal 
should  each  pig  have  a  day?  4.  Where  can  I 
get  German  carp  for  stocking  a  pond  f 

Ans. _ Shelled  aud  soaked  till  soft.  "1  here  is 

very  little  difference  between  the  two.  2. 
Two  parts  bran,  one  com  meal,  one  oats. 
This  is  for  growth.  To  fatten,  two  parts  corn 
meal,  one  oats,  and  one  bran.  3.  A  gill  is 
enough.  4.  From  C.  8.  Medary,  Little  halls 
N.  J. ;  Kans.  Ag'l  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

R  w  S ,  Elmer.  N.  J.— Decay  has  set  in 
toward  tbe'center  of  the  trunks  of  my  apple 
trees,  at  the  spots  from  which  limbs  have  been 
cut;  what  will  arrest  the  decay  ? 

ANs  —Not  much  can  be  done  for  them. 
Make  a  good  cement  of  water-lime  or  quick¬ 
lime  by  mixing  with  sand,  and  fill  the  aper¬ 
tures.  Alter  the  cement  has  dried  well,  mix 
as  a  mastic  quick  lime,  very  Cue  sand,  linseed 
oil  aud  resin,  and  place  on  top  of  the  dried 
cement.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  coat 
should  be  over  one-fourth  to  one- half  inch 
thick,  but  it  should  be  well  plastered  on  the 
cement,  and  over  to  the  edge  of  the  bark. 

A.P.  Lab-  Co., Ind.— 1.  Which  is  the  best 
strawberry  for  home  use  in  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana.  on  rich  sandy  soil?  2.  Which  are  the 
best  breeds  .of  dogs  for  use  with  stock  and 
watching  about  the  premises?  3.  Where  is 
the  nearest  phosphate  factory? 

ANs  — l.  Wilson's  is  the  only  berry  double- 
starred  in  Indiana  by  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society.  Besides  this,  try  the  Crescent 
and  Cumberland  Triumph.  2  The  Scotch 
collie  is  the  best  dog  for  the  above  purposes. 


He  is  a  fair  watch  dog.  3.  There  is  a  manu¬ 
factory  at  Detroit,  another  at  Cleveland,  and 
one  at  Chicago. 

ilf.  S,  H.,  Maryville,  Mo. — 1.  Wbat  ails  my 
Plymouth  Rock  lieu  ?  She  makes  a  croaking 
noise,  aud  strains  in  a  violent  manner,  contin¬ 
ually.  2.  What  makes  my  chickens  eat  them 
feathers? 

Ans.— 1.  She  is  probably  an  “oldsettler,  that 
has  outlaid  herself,  and  straiusintbe  endeavor 
to  produce  that  which  she  hath  not.  You  had 
better  curtail  her  existence  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Feed  them  bones  brolieu  as  ilue  as  you  can 
with  hammer  or  old  ax.  They  eat  their  lea¬ 
thers  because  of  a  want  of  such  food,  b  eed 
also  some  meat  scraps  from  the  table,  or  ge 
some  from  the  butcher’s  wbat  they  call  lard- 
cake. 

j  c  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. — How  should 
a  mixture  be  made  of  salt  and  lime  for  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  soil?  . 

Ans  — If  the  lime  is  fresh  lime  and  m  the 
stone  or  unslaked  state,  mix  one  bushel  oC  salt 
made  fine  with  about  five  bushels  of  hme.  and 
then  add  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  and  water 
to  slake  the  lime.  This  will  make  a  very  strong 
chloride  of  lime,  which  is  quite  stimulating  to 
plaut  growth,  if  lime  isalready  slaked,  make 
salt  fine  and  mix  oue  bushel  of  salt  to  abou  • 
seven  or  eight  of  lime.  There  is  much  diff  er¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  salt  as  a  ter- 
tilizer.  The  most  of  its  effect  is  stimulating. 

r  c.,  McOrawviUe,  N.  F.-Which  is  the 
best  two  horse  cultivator  for  pulverizing  land 
and  working  among  corn  and  potatoes? 

Ans. _ The  sulkies  are  by  all  means  the  bes 

and  some  are  now  made  especially  for  work¬ 
ing  among  corn  and  potatoes.  We  have  no 
tried  them  all,  and  cannot,  therefore,  decide 
which  is  the  best.  We  would  advise  all  need¬ 
ing  an  implement  of  any  kind  to  scud  to  the 
different  manufacturers  advertising  m  the  It. 

N  -Y.,  telling  them  where  they  saw  the  advei- 
tisement,  and  get  their  circulars.  In  this  way 
each  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself. 

Amateur,  Washington,  D.  C.—l  have  a 
heavy  clay  field  to  be  plowed  for  corn  this 
Spring,  aud  wishing  to  lime  and  manure  it 
should  the  manure  be  first  harrowed  m,  and 
the  lime  then  applied,  or  should  thelattei  >e 
spread  first,  or  both  together? 

Ans.— We  should  advise  applying  the  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  surface  and  plowing  it  m,  and 
after  plowing,  apply  the  lime  and  harrow  and 
cultivate,  working  the  lime  into  the  surface 
soU  thoroughly;  the  rains  will  dissolve  and 
carry  it  down  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
gro  wing  plants. 

L.  M.  S.,  Cardiff,  N  F.-l.  What  is  the 
most  prolific  breed  of  swine  having  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics:— the  quietest;  easics 

keeper;  fattening  at  any  age;  keeping  fat  on 
Red  Clover;  making  from  100  to  200  pounds  of 
pork  when  10  months  old,  and  suitable  to  raise 
in  Central  New  York?  2.  Where  can  I  get 

them?  ... 

Ans.— 1.  We  know'  of  no  pig  that  will  so 

completely  till  the  above  conditions  as  the 
Essex;  if  auvtbing,  they  keep  too  easy,  and 
are  always  too  fat.  2.  Of  H.  M.  Jaques, 
Wright’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 

E.  if.,  Lamont,  Iowa.—l.  Which  is  the  best 
for  hog-house  tloor— two-inch  plank,  or  one- 
inch  boards  doubled?  2.  The  best  mode  of 
killing  Horse  Sorrel  in  meadows? 

Ans  —1.  We  should  much  prefer  a  floor  of 
two  inch  pi  auk,  as  the  one  made  of  double 
boards  would  admit  moisture  and  air  between 
the  hoards,  and  rot  much  more  rapidly  than 
a  solid  two-inch  floor.  2.  The  land  needs  some¬ 
thing  to  change  its  condition-wood  ashes, 
caustic  lime  or  muriate  of  potash.  1  f  you  can 
get  none  of  these,  try  a  good  top  dressing  of 
manure,  to  stimulate  the  grass  to  overgrow 
the  sorrel. 

S  C,  S. ,  Estherville,  la. — W  hen  standing 
still  my  mare  holds  up  first  one  hind  foot, 
then  the  other,  but  in  other  respects  she  appeal's 
souud.  What  causes  her  to  act  so? 

Ans.— This  is  caused  by  some  irritation  of 
the  kidueys.  which  produces  weakness  of  the 
loins  Apply  some  active  liniment  to  the 
loins;  give  infusion  of  slippery  elm  hark,  with 
one  bunce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter  daily.  Con¬ 
tinue  for  two  weeks.  Steep  the  oats  m  boil¬ 
ing  water  with  one  quart  of  linseed  added,  and 
feed  when  cold. 

A.  B.,  Milan,  N.  H.- Will  dwarf  apples, 
worked  on  Paradise  stocks,  be  hardy  here, 
where  the  thermometer  sometimes  goes  4UW 

below  zero?  . 

Ans.— The  Paradise  is  a  slow-growing  ap¬ 
ple  and  if  worked  low,  so  as  to  keep  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  below  the  surface  of  ground;  we  do 
not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
hardiness  of  the  tree.  Any  variety  hardy  m 
that  latitude  as  a  standard  would,  we  think, 
be  hardy  as  u  dwarf. 

M.  P,  Douglas,  Mich. -1.  What  is  a  remedy 
for  gi  een  lice  on  plum  trees?  2.  How  should 
hen  manure  be  applied  on  corn  ? 

_ 1.  Use  a  pintof  kerosene  toa  quart  or 


sour  milk ;  shake  well.  Then  add  one  part  of 
this  to  five  of  water,  and  spray  upon  the  leaves 
through  a  pump  or  spray  bellows.  2.  A  safe 
way  is  to  mix  thoroughly  with  muck— two 
barrels  of  muck  to  one  of  manure.  Scatter 
in  each  hill  about  one  quart. 

./.  D.,  Rothesay,  N.  B.—\.  What  is  the  best 
kind  of  pumpkins  for  sheep,  and  how  should 
they  be  grown?  2.  What  is  the  best  kind  of 
turnip? 

Ans.— 1.  Pumpkins  are  very  difficult  to 
keep,  and  for  this  reason  we  would  advise 
raising  them  only  as  a  secondary  crop  ineoru- 
flelds.  W e  know  of  nothing  better  for  that 
purpose  than  the  Large  Yellow.  2.  The  uest 
turnip  for  stock  food  isSkirving’s  Purple  lop 
Swede,  It  is  of  good  size,  very  shapely,  a 
goodyielder,  solid,  and  a  splendid  keeper. 

E.  H.  C ,  MattisviUe,  Ind  — Much  of  my 
wheat  appears  yellow,  though  the  central 
blades  are  green  and  growing  vigorously; 
investigation  can  find  no  insect  or  trace  of 
one.  Why  are  the  outside  blades  turning 

yellow?  , ,  , 

Ans.— The  wheat  is  all  right;  the  blades 

grown  last  Fall  are  usually  more  killed  by 
Winter  than  now.  Having  escaped  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Winter,  they  are  now  dying  of  old 
age,  and  the  new  growth  will  take  their  place, 

R  B.,  Ambcrley,  Canada.— My  20-mouth- 
old  Short-horn  bull  has  been  unable  to  serve 
any  cows  for  some  months,  although  he  is 
quite  willing,  aud  has  been  well  fed  and  cared 
for.  Last  season  he  was  very  sure;  what  ails 
him  now  ? 

Ans _ The  animal  is  already  worn  out  by 

premature  service.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
he  will  lie  of  sufficient  value  to  keep,  aud  it 
might  be  advisable  to  emasculate  him  and 
feed  him  for  beef,  or  fatteu  him  as  he  is. 

IF.  E.  //.,  Corvallis,  M.  T  — How  can  a  cow 
be  cured  of  a  habit  of  jumping  fences? 

Ans.— Make  a  poke  like  a  half  yoke  and  put 
it  on  her  upside  down  after  having  iusertediu 
the  under  side  a  stick  about,  say,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  which  will  project  four  or  more 
feet  iu  front.  It  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of 
the  beast  at  once,  Iwfore  she  teaches  the  tnck 
to  others. 

R.  G.  C. ,  North  Amherst,  Mass.  Wbeic 
can  I  obtain  light  crude  petroleum?  A  firm 
in  Boston  offered  to  sell  me  a  ban-el  of  petro¬ 
leum,  but  I  could  not  learn  whether  it  was 

heavy  or  light. 

Ans.— It  was.  in  all  probability,  light  petro¬ 
leum  they  offered  you.  The  heavy  kind  is 
used  maiuly  for  lubricating  purposes.  We 
kuow  of  no  point  nearer  to  you  than  Boston, 
where  you  can  obtain  it. 

H  B.,  Mi.  Elgin,  Ont.,  Can.— 1.  How  can  I 
plant  and  care  for  black  aud  red  raspberries? 

2.  What  is  a  good  work  on  small  fruits? 

Ans — See  answer  to  G.  C.,  Baugor,  Mich., 
in  Querist  of  April  19.  2.  Success  with  Small 

Fruits,  by  E.  P.  Roe,  price  *5;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  N.  Y.,  is  the  best.  Fuller’s  Small  I> ruit 
Culturist  is  good,  but  a  trifle  old;  to  be  had 
through  the  American  News  Company,  N.  \  , 

City. 

j  r  Yerkes,  Pa. — 1.  Is  the  Kemp  manure 
spreader  used  on  the  Rural  Farm?  2.  Is  the 
inclined  tooth  harrow  better  than  the  Acme? 

3.  Has  the  sulky  harrow  an  advantage  over 
other  kinds? 

Ans  —1.  No:  it  gives  neighbors  satisfaction. 

2.  They  are  both  good,  each  possessing  some 
special  advantages  under  certain  conditions. 

3  Yes.  it  is  easier  handled. 

J  H  ,  Dayton,  Ohio. — What  will  prevent 
pears  from  failing  off  trees  before  they  are 

ripe?  , 

Ans  —You  don’t  say  whether  the  pears  are 

standards  or  dwarfs,  but  we  advise  au  applica¬ 
tion  of  half  a  bushel  of  hard-wood  ashes  and 
from  one  to  three  quarts  of  bone  dust  to  the 
soil  around  each  tree,  and  thorough  shallow 
cultivation. 

E.  B.  B.,  Taunton,  Mass.— Would  cow-peas 
be  a  profitable  crop  in  this  section? 

Ans.— They  will  never  be  planted  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  North.  They  require  a  longer 
season  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  Southern 
States,  where  droughts  aud  hotter  suns  pre¬ 
vail. 


H.  G.  D  ,  South  Greece,  N.  Y  —  l.What  is  the 
fertilizing  value  of  sediment  from  the  Erie 
Canal?  2.  How  should  it  be  applied ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  think  but  little  of  it  ex¬ 
cept  for  firming  very  light  Lands.  It  can 
have  but  little  more  value  than  any  mud.  2. 
Apply  on  surface  aud  cultivate  or  harrow  in. 

N.  A.  M.,  QtiseiUe,  N.  Y.— Who  near  me 
make  the  best  churn  for  a  small  dairy,  to  be 
run  with  power? 

Ans. _ Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons’,  Coucoid, 

N.  H„  and  the  Davis  Swing  Churn,  made  by 
the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co  ,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  ore  both  tip-top. 

W.  E.  U.,  Rook's  Centre,  Kan  —  Where  can 
I  get  books  on  etiquette  and  letter-writing, 
and  the  price? 

Ans.— Of  A.  S.  Clark,  34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


City.  Habits  of  Good  Society,  $1.  Arts  of 
Reading,  Writing  and  Speaking,  SI.  New ; 
postage  paid. 

J.  M.  L.,  Georgeville,  Ind.— 1.  Where  can  I 
get  half-ounce  paste  board  boxes;  2,  also  half- 
ounco  bottles? 

Ans  — 1.  Of  Robert  Gair,  161  Chamber 
Street,  New  York  City.  2.  Of  Isaac  W .  Pick- 
ford,  4U3,  405  and  407  East  23d  Street,  New 
York  City. 

C.  E  P.,  Queens,  N.  F.  —  Give  address  of 
some  dealers  in  second  hand  books. 

ANS.— A.  S.  Clark,  34  Park  Row;  Leggat 
Bros,,  81  Chamber  Street,  New  York  City; 

Leary  &  Co.,  9  South  Ninth  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

“A  Subscriber ,”  Birch  Run,  Mich.  V  lieie 
eau  the  Creeping  Fig,  the  Princess  Alexandra 
Lilac  and  the  Weeping  Napoleon  Cherry  le 
obtained? 

Ans.— The  Creeping  Fig  of  James  Vick— 
the  others  of  James  Dougall,  Windsor,  Ont., 
Canada. 

C.  0.,  Arcade,  N.  Y.— Who  manufactures 
evaporators  for  making  maple  sugar? 

Ans.— Blytner  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cincinnati;  Geo.  L.  Squier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
aud  the  Farm  Machine  Company,  Bellows 
Falls.  Vt, 

G.  E.  D.,  Rice  Co.,  Minn.— Does  the  privet 
sucker  less  than  the  barberry,  and  which  would 
be  the  better  for  a  hedge  lound  a  farm? 

Ans.— We  would  never  plant  a  privet  hedge. 

The  barberry  does  not  sucker  enough  to  be 
objectionable. 

E.  D.  R.,  Rutland,  Pa.— How  and  when 

should  I  sow  Italian  Rye  Grass? 

^NS _ Sow  at  once  in  a  fine  rich  seed  bed, 

brushing  iu  only  lightly.  A  large  brash  or 
small  tree  drawn  over  the  surface  is  the  best 
thing. 

H  IF.  B.,  Steuben,  N.  Y. — V  hat  makes  my 
horse  tender  round  the  ears?  His  neck  is  lim¬ 
ber,  but  he  twitches  aud  jerks  his  head  while 

standing.  .  ... 

Ans.— Further  information  is  needed  to 

diagnose  this  case. 

Many  Inquirers.— Where  can  I  get  the 
Creeping  Fig  described  in  the  Rural  in  a  late 
issue? 

Ans.— Of  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at 
25  cents  each,  or  doubtless  of  any  other  exten¬ 
sive  grower  of  greenhouse  plants. 

IF.  IF.  F  ,  Waierville,  O.—  How  early  can  I 

dig  and  store  potatoes? 

Ans.— Dig  as  soon  as  thoroughly  ripe,  dry 
thoroughly,  store  in  bins  of  any  size  iu  a  cool 
cellar,  and  air  frequently  so  they  will  keep  dry 
R.  E„  Middlcburg,  Vt. — What  variety  are 
the  inclosed  beans? 

Ans.— They  are  commonly  known  as  White 
Rice  Beans,  but  the  variety  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  certainty, 

F.  V ,  Clyde,  N.  Y.—Ot  whom  can  I  get 
Aylesbury  Duck  eggs,  aud  their  price? 

Ans.— Richard  Young,  Morton.  Pa  ,  aud 
Chas.  Mauu,  Rochester  Depot,  Ohio.  Send 
for  prices. 

J.  F.  G.,  Watertown,  N.  F.— Where  can  I 
get  buckthorn  hedge  plants? 

Ans.— Of  EUwauger  &  Barry,  or  of  Chase 
&  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  F.,  Needham,  Mass. — Who  manufac¬ 
tures  wire  fencing? 

Ans.— The  Washburn  &  Moen  M’f’g  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

D.  E.  C ..  Caledonia,  N.  F.— From  whom 
can  I  get  White  Leghorn  eggs? 

ANS.-From  G.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

IF.  P.  Dexter ,  N.  Y.— Is  the  wagon-jack 
shown  in  the  Rural  of  March  8,  patented? 
Ans.— No. 

r.  Jj.,  Langworthy,  Iowa. — Will  the  Golden 
Beauty  Dent  Corn  ripen  in  Northern  Iowa? 
Ans.— We  do  not  know. 

Will  Mr.  E.  E.  Colicu,  of  Waupaca  Co., 
Wis.,  please  tell  what  kind  of  spring-tooth 
harrow  he  uses,  and  how  are  the  irou  guards 
put  on,  08  mentioned  by  him  in  Rural  of 
February  23,  and  oblige  P.  M.,  died  ford  Co., 
Mich. 

C.  O.  W.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. — The  experi¬ 
ments  with  potatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are 
not  printed  separately,  and  we  cannot  supply 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Rural  in  which  they 
appeared. 

J.  T.  E.  Sharptown,  Md. — We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  will  see  that  all 
mistakes  are  corrected. 

S  B.  Hurlburt,  Spring  Hills,  Pa.,  would 
like  a  few  good  1,100  to  1,200-pound  horses. 
Who  has  them  for  sale? 

IF.  F.  Denial i,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.  M  bore 
can  spruce  butter  pails  bo  got? 

Several  Inquirers. —  Absolutely  nothiug  is 
sold  at  this  office  except  the  Rural.  W e  ca  u- 
not  furnish  any  seeds  or  plants  whatever,  ex¬ 
cept  those  uf  the  Free  Seed  Distributiou  of  this 
year.  We  caunot  substitute  other  seeds  or 
plants  for  those  included  in  the  Distribution. 


be  brought  up  where  cows  are  kept  and  not 
know  how  to  milk.  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  various  branches  of 
farming.  The  art  of  farming  is  not  inherited, 
or  to  be  learned  from  books  alone;  every 
step  must  be  learned  by  actual  trial  and  ex¬ 
perience.  At  the  proper  age,  boys  should  be 
taught  by  a  competent  instructor  all  the  details 
in  every  branch  pertaining  to  agriculture;  no 
one  is  competent  to  direct  the  labor  of  others 
who  has  not  himself  learned  that  which  he 
wishes  others  to  do. 

Some  boys  get  the  idea  that  all  work  is 
drudgery,  and  that  to  make  a  dollar  by  specu¬ 
lation,  or  a  few  cents  trading  jack-knives,  is 
better  than  to  earn  the  mouey.  They  should 
be  taught  that  labor  is  not  only  honorable, 
but  actually  necessary  to  the  highest  success 
in  any  of  the  avocations  of  life,  and  that  the 
boys  who  are  brought  up  to  work,  and  to  do 
that  work  thoroughly,  stand  the  best  chance 
in  any  avocation  or  profession,  other  things 
being  equal;  that  labor  is  not  drudgery  to 
those  who  love  their  work.  Cite  to  them  the 
list  of  honorable  names  that  adorn  the  pages 
of  history,  whose  possessors  have  risen  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  by  industry  and  per¬ 
severance;  cite  to  them  the  men  in  your  own 


Midst  our  shivering  desolation 
Do  we  feel  that  we  are  blest, 
For  the  absence  of  this  nuisance 
Compensates  for  all  the  rest. 


A  VISIT  TO  LAFAYETTE 


Dear  Rural:— Among  some  old  papers  I 
found  the  enclosed  letter,  written  by  a  Balti¬ 
more  lady  while  visiting  the  home  of  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Thinking  it  would  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  I  send  it.  M  L  s 

La  Grange,  May  29,  1830. 

The  weather  has  been  so  wet  since  I  have 
been  here  that  yesterday  was  the  first  day  that  I 
could  get  out.  The  dear  old  General  took  me 
entirely  through  his  farm-yard.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  perfect  manner  iu  which 
his  cattle  are  taken  care  of— the  comfortable 
houses  and  beds;  the  cleanliness  and  regularity 
are  astonishing.  He  has  here  a  flock 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  I.— NO.  II. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE  OUR  CHILDREN 
AGRICULTURALLY ? 

EUGENE  SECOR. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  more  particularly  to  the  training  of  the 
boys,  though  many  of  the  suggestion*  will  np- 
ply  with  equal  force  to  that  of  girls.  The 
agricultural  education  of  a  boy  should  begin 
before  he  is  old  enough  to  study  books. 

The  first  thing  that  should  da wu  upon  his 
mental  vision  is  that  the  home  he  has  fallen 
into,  is  a  happy  one.  No  matter  how  poor, 
how  humble,  how  primitive  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments,  love  should  abide  there;  wealth  is  not 
necessary  to  furnish  this  schooling.  It  should 
be  appareut,  even  to  a  child,  that  all  the 
labor  performed  is  for  the  common  good  of 
the  family.  Perfect  confidence  should  exist 


aim  never  tolerate  a  man  who  swears  at,  and 
abuses  your  team,  or  who  would  teach  the 
boys  any  bad  habits.  Many  boys  are  mined, 
morally  and  intellectually,  by  the  contact  of 
vicious  and  thoughtless  hired  men;  one  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  bright  boys  leave  the 
farm,  is  because  they  get  disgusted  with  the 
associates  furnished  them  in  the  persons  of 
ignorant  and  vulgar  hired  help. 

When  the  boys  have  graduated  from  the 
district  school,  if  they  are  to  receive  a  higher 
education— which  is  certainly  a  laudable  am¬ 
bition— the  question  arises:  “Shall  that  high¬ 
er  education  be  classical,  scientific,  or  prac¬ 
tical  ?”  I  should  say  make  it  scientific  if  possi¬ 
ble,  but  practical  by  all  means.  If  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages  will  make  better  farm¬ 
ers  of  them,  let  them  study  the  dead  languages ; 
not  otherwise.  Let  them  pursue,  especially, 
those  sciences  which  relate  to  A  OTfimi  Ifn  • 


of  feeding 

of  L'-290  of  the  finest  Merino  sheep,  all  of  which 
I  saw  turned  out  attended  by  two  shepherds 
and  four  dogs.  The  cows  are  much  larger 
than  ours,  generally.  and  are  treated  more 
like  human  beings  than  brutes.  They  are 
turned  out  in  the  morning  aud  brought  in  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  fed,  suffered  to  rest  a 
certain  time,  and  again  turned  out  until  sun¬ 
set,  when  they  are  put  up  for  the  night.  In 
one  of  the  stables  there  are  22  cows  and  two 
bulls.  The  veal  they  have  here  is  the  whitest, 
fattest  and  nicest  I  ever  saw.  The  calves  are 
attended  by  women,  and  fattened  by  a  pecu- 
liai  process.  They  give  them  eggs — four  a 
day  to  each  calf— which  are  put  down  their 
throats  whole:  this  with  their  allowance  of 
milk,  I  am  told,  fattens  them  in  a  very  short 
time.  Each  cow  is  confined  with  a  halter  of 
sufficient  length  to  let  them  lie  down  at 
their  ease;  their  hides  are  nicer  and  cleaner 
than  many  of  our  gentlemen’s  carriage  horses. 
In  another  stable  were  13  cows,  amongst 
which  were  those  of  the  Devon  breed,  given 
by  N,  G.  Patterson,  of  Baltimore,  also” nine 
half-grown  calves;  all,  as  he  told  me,  were  of 
the  same  stock.  The  horses  in  the  General’s 
stables  are  attended  with  equal  care.  There 
were  in  the  stables  15  horses  besides  his  car 
riage  horses,  aud  three  donkeys,  one  large  one 
foi  farm  use,  the  other  two  for  the  young  la¬ 
dies  and  children  to  ride.  I  assure'you  they 
go  quite  pleasantly,  as  yesterday  I  rode  one 
all  round  the  park  and  to  the  lake.  The  pig¬ 
gery  is  the  most  complete  you  can  imagine, 
containing  a  great  number  of  hogs  of  all  sizes, 
ages  and  breeds,bnt  the  one  you  gave  the  Gen¬ 
eral  is  the  largest  ever  seen,  aud  is  much  more 
esteemed  than  any  of  the  others.  The  Gene¬ 
ral  relates  with  much  apparent  pleasure  that 
an  English  farmer  of  great  wealth  and  knowl 
edge,  on  seeing  this  hog  said,  “Well,  sir,  you 
may  boast  of  having  the  finest  boar  that  was 
ever  sent  from  England,”  and  would  scarcely 
believe  him.  when  with  pride  he  told  him  it 
came  from  the  United  States,  and  not  from 
England.  The  farm-yard  is  a  very  large 
square  with  buildings  extending  quite  around 
it.  The  house  for  the  sheep  occupies  an  en¬ 
tire  side  of  the  square ;  the  buildings  are  all 
of  stone,  and  built  as  if  to  endure  forever. 
The  General  has  a  great  variety  of  birds, 
poultry,  ami  American  deer,  all  provided  with 
the  nicest  possible  accommodations.  Were  you 
here,  I  am  sure  you  might  designate  many 
things  that  would  be  valuable  for  our  farmers 
to  know.  They  make  cheese  here,  as  well  as 
the  finest  butter  I  ever  tasted.  The  dairy  is 


necessary.  All  praise  would  probably  spoil, 
and  all  reproof  discourage  them.  The  boy 
should  now  be  attending  school,  and  should 
go  regularly.  Regularity  and  punctuality  are 
two  prime  factors  in  school  progress;  irregu¬ 
larity  and  tardiness  will  teud  to  carelessness 
aud  want  of  interest.  Without  interest  the 
boy  falls  behind  his  classes,  and  perhaps  gets 
discouraged,  or,  what  is  worse,  hates  school 
and  study.  At  this  age,  not  only  does  a  boy 
need  a  good  school,  but  proper  associates  and 
playmates  as  well;  these  should  be  chosen  for 
him.  A  boy  of  twelve  is  not  capable  of  choos¬ 
ing  suitable  companions;  if  need  be,  insist  on 
his  keeping  company  with  only  good  boys. 
Keep  him  at  home  evenings:  do  this  by  mak¬ 
ing  your  home  just  as  attractive  and  pleasant 
as  your  neighbor's  home,  or  as  any  place  in 
town;  furnish  all  the  books  and  papers  which 
he  ought  to  read— those  suitable  to  his  age  and 
progress.  J uvenile  books  and  papers  of  reco- 
nized  worth  and  morality,  are  the  best  com¬ 
panions  for  a  boy  after  sundown.  It  may  be 
asked:  “What  has  this  to  do  with  a  boj’s 
learning  to  farmf”  Just  this:  no  man  can  be 
a  progressive  farmer  who  is  not  studious;  and 
a  boy  is  not  likely  to  grow  up  with  studious 
and  exemplary  habits,  whose  associates  are 
idle  aud  of  doubtful  morality. 

Home  life  on  the  farm  is  oftentimes  too 
dreary;  it  ought  to  be  as  cheerful  as  the 
saloon.  Innocent  games  can  do  no  harm: 


uuuueu  ny  animats  over  wmcu  he  possesses 
almost  unlimited  power  and  control.  No 
farmer  can  fully  succeed  who  is  not  kind  to 
his  domestic  animals. 

As  the  boy  grows,  he  should  be  taught  the 
names  of  the  birds,  their  habits  and  haunts, 
and  be  made  their  firm  and  lasting  friend  and 
protector.  Let  him  watch  their  mating  and 
nesting,  the  feeding  of  the  young  and  the  final 
flight  from  the  home  nest.  He  can  also  be 
made  familiar  with  the  names  aud  habits  of 
the  many  insects  and  worms  that  inhabit  the 
farm.  The  learning  of  these  names  and  cha¬ 
racteristics  is  just  as  easy  as  learning  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  table,  and  much  more  interesting 
to  him.  The  information  thus  gained  would 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  after  years.  Du¬ 
ring  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  there 
ought  to  be  inculcated  an  admiration  for  the 
wonderful  creations  about  him.  The  ignor¬ 
ance  prevailing  among  farmers  is  astonishing 


13  wwsuvnaDa  coo  ruu  or  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
for  a  farmer  to  waste  the  precious  years  of 
youth  in  the  study  of  those  branches  that  will 
not  aid  him  iu  his  life  work,  when  the  mental 
discipline  can  be  acquired  by  studying  some 
of  the  great  problems  in  practical  life. 

One  thing  more.  —  Impress  it  upon  the 
minds  of  the  boys  at  all  suitable  opportunities, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  stable 
as  land;  that  no  investment  is  as  permanent  as 
real  estate;  that  no  money  is  so  satisfying  as 
that  produced  out  of  the  earth  by  skilled  labor; 
that  the  farmer  who  is  out  of  debt  on  a  well- 
stocked  farm  is  the  most  independent  of  hard 
times  and  financial  crisies,  because  all  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  mechanical  trades,  and 
professions,  depend  upon  productive  labor  for 
prosperity;  and  that  intelligent  farmin g pays, 
not  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  knowing  that  they  can  leave  the 
farm  better  than  they  fouiid  it,  and  if  two 
bushels  of  corn  are  raised  where  only  one 
pew  before,  no  oue  else  need  be  the  poorer  for 
it.  The  infatuation  to  become  speedily  rich, 
that  has  taken  possession  of  the  American 
boy,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  we  find  it 
necessary  to  counteract.  Enlightened  and 
progressive  agriculturists  cannot  be  expected, 
until  wo  are  willing  to  look  into  the  future  for 
the  results  of  our  labor.  The  improvement 
of  the  farm  by  tile  draining,  the  improvement 
of  our  stock,  the  production  of  the  best  fruits, 
aud  trees  to  shelter  the  home  require  time,  a 
patience  aud  skill,  tbat]are  seldom  foun  l  where 
the  speculative  mania  has  seized  the  farmer. 
An  honorable  competence,  accumulated  by 
years  of  industry  and  intelligent  labor,  has  a 
refining  and  elevating  influence  on  its  possess¬ 
or  not  enjoyed  by  those  who  become  suddenly 
wealthy. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Iowa. 


EDOKRTON 


uaes  me  com  ana  cheerless  snow. 

Bleak  and  drnaiy  looms  the  prospect, 
Whereso'er  we  chance  to  go: 

Shrills  the  north  wind  through  the  branches 
Of  the  bare  and  leafless  trees. 

Bound  and  fettered  groau  the  streamlets. 
Cold  and  dormant  lies  the  bees. 

In  and  out  amongst  the  hazel 
Hops  the  rabbit  to  and  fro, 

Squawks  the  gray  goose  most  discordant 
Hoarse,  aud  harshly,  caws  the  crow; 
Weird  the  melody  resounding 
From  the  over  laden  wain. 

As  the  farmer  homeward  wendeth 
With  supplies  of  wood  and  grain . 

But  we  draw  sweet  consolation 
From  this  snow-bound  season  drear. 

For  lightnlug-rods  are  out  of  fashion. 

And  no  festive  tramp  draws  near. 


current  news.  .  I*  or  a  description  of  the 

Lafayette  Cam. 13- 1  refer  you  to  Mr.M. _ .  The 

more  I  see  of  them,  the  more  I  admire  and  love 
them. 

*** 

Just  before  dinner  on  the  day  I  wrote  you 
last,  we  heard  of  a  fete  at  one  of  the  villages 
a  lew  miles  off.  You  already'  know  that  each 
village  in  France  has  its  aunual  fetes,  some 
oftener.  Whilst  at  dinner  the  General’s 
traveling  carriage  was  prepared  for  us,  and 
the  four  '  “ 


young  ladies,  the  four  boys,,and 


and  thus  carry  it  through  with  dispatch,  and 
have  done  with  it.  Washing  clothes  Ls  one 
of  the  disagreeable  necessities  of  our  civilized 
life,  and  one  that  breaks  down  feeble  women 
very  fast.  The  one  drawback  to  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  at  the  sight  of  a  drawer-full  of  freshly 
laundried  clothes  is  the  sad  fact  that  they 
will  so  soon  go  into  the  big  basket  again. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  just  give  a  rule 
for  a  washing  fluid,  which  uu  old  nurse  used 
in  my  bouse  ’,24  years  ago,  and  which  I  never 
saw  do  the  least  injury  to  the  clothes,  while  it 
does  make  them  very  white  with  almost  uo 
rubbing,  removing  all  stains  as  if  by  magic. 


Service,  the  fourth  of  which  appears  in  this 
number.  The  frontispiece  is  a  striking  poi- 
trait  of  Nez.  Percd,  the  Chief  Joseph,  who  so 
wonderfully  conducted  a  retreat  of  over  two 
thousand  miles,  with  women,  children,  chat¬ 
tels,  etc.,  and  which  is  graphically  related  by 
the  author,  Lieut.  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  who  was 
oue  of  the  staff  of  General  Howard.  Dr.  Chas. 
Waldstein  has  an  article  on  the  “  Metopes  of 
the  Parthenon.”  The  author,  who  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  Columbia,  has  already  achieved 
well-merited  recognition  abroad  by  his  dis¬ 
coveries  and  investigations.  These  form  only 
a  portion  of  the  good  reading  this  magazine 
contains.  There  are  stories,  poems,  and  the 
usual  Bric-a-Brac,  Topics  of  the  Time,  etc. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  May  concludes  the 
sixty-eighth  volume  of  this  widely-known  and 
read  periodical.  Some  of  the  contents  an?: 
Among  the  Daffodils,  a  May  idyl  of  the  olden 
time,  Howard  Paul;  Kairwan ,  the  Holy  City 
of  Tunis,  A.  F.  Jacassy:  The  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  W.  H.  Rideing;  The  Rival  Ghosts,  a 
story,  Brander  Mathews;  Nature’s  Serial 
Story,  Chap.  6,  E.  P.  Roe;  Judith  Shake¬ 
speare,  a  novel,  William  Black;  with  a  great 
variety  of  articles  upon  subjects  of  interest, 
poems,  Editor’s  Chair,  etc. 

The  Manhattan  has  for  the  opening  article 
The  Gunnison  Country,  by  Ernest  Ingersoll, 
which  is  finely  illustrated.  This  is  the  first 
paper,  to  be  followed  by  another  in  the  June 
number;  Trojan,  a  novel,  Chap  1,  2,  anti  3; 
The  Secrets  of  Spring,  a  poem.  Nora  Perry; 
Tinkling  Cymbals,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Chaps.  12 
and  13;  with  the  usual  Salmagundi,  Town 
Talk,  and  Recent.  Literature. 

The  Only  One.  Harry  W.  French.  Lee 
&  Shepard,  publishers.  Price  §1.  This  is 
another  work  from  the  pen  of  this  widely- 
known  and  highly  popular  author.  A  slightly 
dramatic  love  story,  full  of  exciting  incidents. 

Beginnings  with  the  Microscope.  Wal¬ 
ter  P.  Manton,  M.D.  Lee  &  Shepard,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Price  50c.  A  little  hand  book  of  in¬ 
structions  to  learners,  teaching  how  objects 
for  the  microscope  should  be  prepared,  also 
how  to  use  the  instrument  to  get  the  best  re- 


A  PROTEST, 


“There  are  but  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world 
—men  and  women.” — Mary  Worthy  Montague. 

Wherever  the  accident  of  birth  or  circum¬ 
stance  has  placed  us.  wo  are  after  all  only 
“  men  and  women,”  alike  in  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  in  cares  and  trials,  in  thought  and  feel- 
iug.  Then,  why  is  it  so  much  is  said  aud  writ¬ 
ten,  too,  about  ”  farmers”  and  their  families 2 
Do  we  especially  need  the  advice  and  com¬ 
miseration  so  treely  showered  upon  us?  Now 
I  only  ask  that  we  bo  considered  just  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  world— men  aud  women.  I 
do  protest  against  being  singled  out  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  to  be  tolerated,  pitied,  or  politely 
ignored.  Even  now,  when  farming  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  looking  up,  and  farmers  are  appreci¬ 
ated  as  they  never  were  before,  to  live  out  of 
town  is  presumed  to  indicate  ignorance  aud 
ill-breeding  in  the  eyes  of  some;  and  many  a 
farmer’s  wife  and  daughter  have  felt  almost 
insulted  by  the  character  and  style  of  goods 
offered  for  their  inspection  by  merchants  and 
their  clerks;  goods  old-fashioned  and  gaudy 
being  considered  suited  to  the  tartes  of  and 
good  enough  for  ‘'country  pumpkins.”  Now 
this  is  aggravating,  but  it  is  not  half  so  hard 


THE  QUEEN’S  SORROW. 

Prince  Leopold  has  died,  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  has  again  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  oue  very  precious  to  her.  And  how 
beautifully  docs  the  mother's  nature  show  it¬ 
self,  seemingly  forgetful  that  a  great  nation 
claims  her  for  its  head. 

Let  us  step  quietly  into  the  Villa  Nevada,  at 
Cannes,  where  the  body  of  the  Prince  lies  al¬ 
most  buried  under  the  mound  of  floral  trib¬ 
utes  that  have  come  from  friends.  Most  con¬ 
spicuous  among  them  is  a  wreath  composed  of 
violets,  white  roses  and  white  pinks;  attached 
to  which  is  a  card,  bearing  the  inscription, 
cProm  his  devoted  aud  sorrowing  mother.” 
There  are  two  very  similar  ones  from  his  sis¬ 
ters.  Princess  Beatrice  and  Princess  Louise, 
with  many  as  beautiful  bearing  cards  of  the 
nobility,  “The  officers  of  the  Seaforth  High¬ 
landers,”  aud  many  others. 

The  burial  service  was  read  by  the  chaplain 
of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  scene  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  was  deeply  impressive;  aud  when  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  reached,  nearly  all  present 
knelt,  with  many  who  were  in  the  garden  that 
could  not  get  into  the  room. 

The  procession  left  the  Villa  at  noon  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  station,  where  the  coffin  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  railway  carriage  which  had  been 
lined  throughout  with  black  velvet,  decorated 
with  silver  braid,  and  the  walls  hung  with  fit¬ 
ting  emblems. 

From  the  tram  at  Cherbourg  to  the  yacht 
Osborn,  which  was  to  carry  the  remains  to 
England,  a  bridge  had  been  constructed,  and 
heavily  draped  in  black.  Fifteen  sailors  then 
raised  the  coffin  aud  bore  it  to  the  vessel  with 
much  difficulty,  owing  to  its  great  weight. 
This  occupied  some  time,  during  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  stood  with  head  uncovered 
and  showing  deep  grief. 

The  Queen  met  them  on  the  arrival  of  the 
body  at  Windsor.  Her  dress  was  all  of  crape, 
with  deep  flounces  of  the  same  material.  The 
cottiu  was  placed  on  a  gun-carriage,  while  upon 
each  side  walked  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  all  members  of  the 
royal  family  marched  on  foot.  The  Queen’s 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  following  up 
the  billy  street  to  the  entrance  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  Chapel,  where  the  coffin  was  car¬ 
ried  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  building. 
Flowers  had  been  strewn  around  the  chancel, 
and  beds  of  choice  flowers  were  within  it. 
Stephanotis,  violets,  lilies,  geraniums,  hya¬ 
cinths,  primroses,  and  flowers  of  the  rarest 
and  simplest,  were  here  in  greatest  profusion. 

The  procession  then  formed,  to  cairy  the 
body  to  its  last  resting-place  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel  where,  after  being  placed  upon  a  bier, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  took  his  position  ut  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  while  the  Other  royal  person¬ 
age  stood  near  with  their  attendants.  The 
Dean  of  Windsor  began  the  opening  sentences 
of  the  Burial  Service.  As  they  were  lowering 


LIGHTEN  THE  BURDEN. 

One  house-keeper  after  another  suggests 
ways  and  means  for  lightening  burdens  in 
their  profession,  but  in  my  view  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  helps  more  in  a  small  family  than 
sending  the  washing  and  ironing  out  of  the 
house.  Having  tried  it  for  three  years,  und 
having  had  it  done  in  the  house  for  over 
twenty  years,  I  feel  qualified  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion.  I  believe  it  could  be  done  much  oftener 
than  it  is,  if  people  would  but  think  so.  Al¬ 
most  every  community  has  its  poor  widow,  or 
stout  washer  with  small  means, 


who,  for  the 
additional  spending  money,  would  gladly 
undertake  the  task.  Many  times,  too,  such 
a  household  would  take  pay  in  produce  which 
a  farmer's  grounds  could  spare  aud  never 
miss.  But  oh,  the  difference  to  the  fanner’s 
wife!  Que  day  just  like  the  other.  No  espe¬ 
cially  hard  days  all  through  the  week.  In  the 
busy  season  one  does  not  get  rested  from  the 
hard  wash-day  by  Saturday  night. 

I  always  respected  my  milkman  because  he 
brought  dowu  to  the  village  every  Monday 
his  great  basket  full  ol  clothes  to  be  washed, 
and  left  it  wit  h  a  colored  family  where  he  sold 
milk.  He  said  chat  “  washiug  was  too  hard 
for  the  women  folks  in  harvest  time.”  So  he 
made  this  trade  with  one  of  his  customers. 
It  worked  well  both  ways,  for  it  kept  a  row  of 
little  black  faces  fat  and  shining,  to  have  for 
once  plenty  of  milk  to  go  with  their  bread, 
ami  it  almost  saved  the  life  of  a  burdened 
mother, 

I  do  agree  with  a  writer  on  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  once  quite  popular  here  aud  in  England, 
who  says  that  “  where  washing  is  done  in  tho 
house,  it  is  a  misery  from  morning  till  uight.'’ 
She  referred  to  a  hired  washer-woman,  who 
came  by  the  day.  The  oue  mitigation  is  where 

there  is  abounding  health  and  strength  lathe 
family  to  take  up  the  work  with  system,  and 
and  where  the  best  of  facilities  are  at  hand, 


CONDUCTED  BY  JUSC  KAY  CLARK. 


A  STUDY 


Domestic  Cconomt) 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  STEAM  FLY-BllUSH 


The  above  device  (Fig.  180)  for  comfort  in 
keeping  the  table  free  from  flics  aud  at  the 
same  time  cooling  poor  heated  humanity  when 
the  thermometer  is  up  among  the  nineties, 
was  sent  to  us  by'  T.  S.  Strohcekor,  Cooper- 
town,  Fa.  He  states  that  tt  toy  engine,  costing 
$1,  will  give  sufficient  power  to  keep  the 
brushes  in  motion  for  half  un  hour  at  a  time. 
We  cannot  say  whether  the  contrivance  is  of 
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any  great  practical  value  cr  not;  but  we  should 
be  glad  if  those  of  our  readers  having  a  me- 


MARBLE  CAKE. 

Light  Part:  White  sugar  one-and-one-half 
cup,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  sweet  milk  one- 
half  cup,  soda  one-half  teaspoonful,  cream-of- 
tartnr  one  teaspoonful,  whites  of  four  eggs, 
flour,  two  aud-a-half  cups.  Dark  Part:  Brown 
sugar  one  cup,  molasses  one-half  cup,  butter 
one-half  cup,  sour  milk  one-half  cup,  flour 
two-aiid  fl-half  cups,  yelks  of  four  eggs, 
grouud  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
of  each  one  tablespoon  ful.  Beat  the  eggs 
with  the  sugar,  soften  the  butter,  and 
then  stir  it  iu;  put  the  soda  and  cream- 
of-tartar  iuto  the  cream  or  milk,  stirring  up 
and  mixing  all  together;  sift  and  stir  in  the 
flour.  When  each  part  is  ready, drop  a  spoonful 
of  light, then  a  spoonful  of  dark ;  and  so  on  until 
the  pan  is  full,  dropping  the  light  on  the  dark 
as  you  continue  until  all  Is  used. 

SURPRISE  CAKE. 

One  egg,  sugar  one  cup,  butter  one-half  cup, 
sweet  milk  one  cup,  soda  one  teaspoonful, 
cream  of-tartar,  two  teaspoonfuls.  Flavor 
with  lemon,  aud  use  sufficient  flour  to  make  it 
of  the  proper  consistency,  and  you  will  be 
really  surprised  to  see  its  bulk  and  beauty. 

GERMAN  PIE. 

Take  the  yellow  grated  rind,  juice  aud  the 
inside  pulp  of  two  lemons,  rejecting  the  white, 
hard  rind  and  seeds.  To  this  add  two  cups  of 
sugar,  two  well  beaten  eggs,  one-half  cup  of 
molasses  (sorgbnm),  one-half  cup  of  water, 
cue  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  one  of  butter. 
Bake  with  two  crusts.  This  is  excellent. 

MRS.  A.  E.  SABIN. 
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A  NEW  BOOK-FRESH  AND  INVITING 


BATTLES  woki!» 

■Embracing  all  the  renowned 
Military  Movements  from 
Marathon,  isii  B.  0.,  to  the 
present  The  trruml  march  of 
events  portrayer!  am!  jllur 
truti  fl  hy  a  master  band,  civ- 


Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Scrofula 
because  of  a  superstition  that  it  could  be 
cured  by  a  king’s  touch.  The  world  Is 
wiser  now,  and  knows  that 


AND 


I  1  ran  n  riy  a  master  hand,  triv- 
“"ink  the  World’s  Hinton- from 
\  ery  Popular  A  tie  ill*  wii  ntcil 
y  nte  at  once  and  *eetir*>  ehoire  of 
MrCCKDV  s.-  rn  .  Phil,,,]..  -pa 


its  battle  fields, 
everywhere, 
territory.  ,T.  i 


SCROFULA 


tion  of  the  blood.  It  this  is  neglected, 
the  disease  perpetuates  its  taint  through 
generation  after  generation.  Among  its 
earlier  symptomatic  developments  are 
Eczema,  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  Tu¬ 
mors,  Boils,  Carbuncles,  Erysipelas, 
Purulent  Ulcers,  Nervous  aud  Phy¬ 
sical  (  ol lapse,  etc.  If  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Rheumatism,  Scrofulous  C'a- 
tarrh.  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases, 
tubercular  Consumption,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  dangerous  or  fatal  maladies,  are 


AM  Ctoth  AN  COILEtiK  SONG  BOOK. 

Songs  contributed  by  flfty  Coiieges. . 

GILLETTE."  Opera  by  Amiran  com¬ 
poser  of  Olivette  and  Mascot...  ,  .  ’. .  .  .  . 

KALLnvODA'S  MASS.  IN  A  MAJOR, 

REIKSIGEIt'S  FOURTH  M \SS  in  Hi 

Two  first-class  Hasses.  1,1  Eb’ 

SPAWbmer  >iav,)0,  INE  METHOD. 

The  Handoiine  is  much  like  a  guitar'.' . 

v  SONGS  At  HV 

Eighteen  appropriate  Songs  and  Hymns. 

° -E  °  E PT MS’  130,11  E. 

Nine  good  Qu'arfe't*, ’chontseW ’etc." . 

8TTST’if  S 

A  most  valuable  book  for  music  student's.  ' 

STRAL'HAT  KK’8  CHPRCH  M  (  SIC 

Quartet  and  Oct-t  Chorus  "  ! 
liO  page**  of  the  very  beef  Quartets'. . 

8°cwV^A«a7ofc 

THEJaneKmiV?o?d  ^  ^^“^Story  i  Cloth. 

A  fasclnarltig  musical  novel. . . 

Mailed  for  Retail  Price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  ,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 
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A  Steam  Fly  Brush.  Fig.  130; 

chauical  turn  of  mind  would  try  it  for  them 
selves  and  report  success. 


ADVICE  TO  “CHARITY.” 

When  “Charity  Sweetheart”  studies  histo¬ 
ry,  she  will  And  that  every  nation  was  flrst 
barbaric.  Emerging  from  this  state  by  slow 
degrees,  it  grew  iuto  a  strong  civilization; 
then  became  wealthy,  cultured,  refined,  luxu¬ 
rious;  then  weak  anti  wicked;  then  hastened 
to  its  downfall.  The  Creeks  were  an  example 
of  this.  Prom  being  renowned  for  their  hr»v- 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


GREASE  UPON  a  CARPET. 

How  can  kerosene  be  removed  from  an  all- 
wool  ingrain  carpet?  The  spots  have  been 
washed  out  at  different  times,  but  they  reap¬ 
pear  in  a  few  days.  L.  w.  dcp. 

Ans.— Try  dry  Fuller’s  earth  upon  the  spots, 
or  wash  them  thoroughly  with  tepid  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  spoonful  of  aqua  am¬ 
monia.  We  know  of  nothing  better.  Crease 
spots  are  apt  to  reappear,  whatsoever  the  treat¬ 
ment,  but  we  thought  kerosene  too  volatile  to 
act  in  that  way.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  kero¬ 
sene  ! 


Iron,  and  other  ingredients  of  great  po¬ 
tency,  carefully  and  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded.  Its  formula  is  generally'  known 
to  trie  medical  profession,  and  the  best 
physicians  constantly  prescribe  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  as  an 

Absolute  Cure 

For  all  diseases  caused  by  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  concentrated  to  the  high¬ 
est  practicable  degree,  far  beyond  any 
other  preparation  for  which  like  effeets 
are  claimed,  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest, 
as  well  as  the  best  blood  purifying  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  world. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Analytical  Chemists.] 

Sold  by  all  Druggists :  price  81 ;  six 
bottles  for  $5. 


>tfi7  Broadway.  New  York, 


and  mental  culture.  Then  they  begau  to  de¬ 
cline.  Rome  imitating  Athens,  ran  the  same 
course,  aud  I  might  multiply  illustrations.  It 
is  uot  only  the  history  of  natious  but  of  indi¬ 
viduals  that  wealth,  luxury,  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  even,  carried  to  excess,  degenerate  into 
weakness.  There  havo  been  and  are  learned 
people  in  literature  uud  the  arts  who  aro  of 
vile  moral  character.  Are  uot  wealth  and  re¬ 
finement  the  dangers  of  to-day?  We  desire  to 
be  beautifully  clothed  aud  deliciously  fed; 
eye  and  oar  must  not  be  offended  by  sights  not 
to  our  taste  aud  by  unrefined  sounds; 
wu  shrink  from  all  hardship,  our  whole  lines 
must  be  attuned  to  delicate  living.  The  reap¬ 
ing  of  this  sowing  will  surely  be  selfishness 
aud  weakness  of  character.  Extreme  poverty, 
ignorance,  boorish  ness,  arc  equally  evil.  Can 
there  not  be  a  happy  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  aud  may  not  the  farm  be  where 
such  u  condition  of  things  would  best  thrive? 
It  is  true  there  are  many  wrongs  in  farm  life; 
but  reform  always  moves  slowly,  and  there  is 
a  joy  in  overcoming  obstacles,  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  objects  by  great  exertion. 

Charity”  is  not  to  be  pitied,  excepting  that 
she  hns  no  mother.  She  has  a  good  father.  I 
am  sure.  She  has  a  fine  mind,  aud  cun  say 
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LAMP  CHIMNEYS. — LEAVING  THE  TABLE. 

1.  Does  washiug  lamp  chimneys  make  them 
more  liable  to  break?  2.  W hen  a  meal  is  over, 
who  should  make  the  first  movement  towards 
leaving  the  table— the  lady  of  the  house  or  her 
guests?  M.  H 

Ans.— 1.  No;  not  if  the  waterisot  the  same 
temperature  as  the  glass.  It  is  the  sudden 
and  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
glass  that  does  the  mischief.  Iu  washing,  a 
tiny  crack  may  be  started,  too  small  to  be 
noticed,  but  which  becomes  damaging  in  ex¬ 
tent  when  the  lamp  is  lighted.  2.  The  hostess 
should  continue  to  eat,  or  at  least  make  u  pre¬ 
tense  of  eating,  as  long  as  any  of  her  guests. 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD, 

Exlmusted  Vitality.  Xervousand  Physical  Orhiiitv. 

V- *1?°,  T  ‘  ",  m*n  an,i  the  untold  miseries 
t  hat  flesh  1.-  heir  U\  Xc,,  &c.  a  liook  for  every  mini 

r in n'i e a5' ™  a,.lJ  I’1'*'  11  eontatnsias  preserlpl 

iH'iitc  amt  chronic  diseases  each  one  or 

.  Ih| J  h ,  n ‘ 11 V 1  T'il’  ’ ' •  fonn<1  !\v  author.  Whose 
I  Xperii  m  i  ter  A  years  Is  such  as  proliaidv  never  be 

5?v,r  ,iny  PF'  slelan.  »0  i>;is’»h.  bound 
In  bon arlftii  J'rr-ncli  inn-Uu. ombossed  ewvre,  full  „n;r 
guaranteed  to  he  i\  finer  work  iu  every  sense— vue- 
chntileal,  llterm-y  and  nrofi.-sslonnl— than  anv  other 

)i,.l’  r^om,1i  Vil  US  c''”lu,lry  for  *£50.  or  thrtDonev  will 
(  n  funded  in  every  instance.  Price  on lv  r i  , 
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J™;  ,°JO  medal  aVrurdOd  the  author  to  the  National 
'  tiVi ca,  Amlat  ,ln.>  ““heomccrsof  w fitch  ho  refers 
hook  should  be  read  l,y  the  your.,-  for  Instruc- 

ssss.ststsr 

insrntetor  or  clcrttyntan.-J, wmaur. 

PeatMidy  Medical  last  (trite,  or  Dr  \v.  h. 
arker.No  i  BulflnchfUreel, Boston, Mass., whoni.iv 
beconsnitetl  on  all  diseases  renulrtn*  skill  andexno- 
pericnee-  ftironic  and  ohsllinuc  TT-r,  *  »  T 

cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  HEAL  ii 

other phytsh  Imisu specialty  Such  rriTT-rycjTs-r  -U 
treated  successfully  without  an  1 11  I  OXiLj 
instance  of  failure. 


BRINE  FOR  CUCUMBERS. 

For  pickling  cucumbers  iu  brine,  how  much 
salt  should  lie  used  for  a  barrel;  or  how  strong 
should  the  brine  be  made,  and  whut  can  be 
added  to  harden  the  pickles?  subscriber. 

Ans,— Salt  should  be  added  to  the  water 
until  it  becomes  saturated— that  is,  until  it 
will  not  take  up  auy  more  salt.  A  small  piece 
of  alum  dissolved  in  the  water  used  for  fresh¬ 
ening  the  cucumbers  before  they  ure  put  into 
vinegar,  will  help  to  harden  them. 


FOR  AN  ABSCESS. 

Persous  suffering  from  abscesses  will  find 
great  relief  from  applying  poultices  of  bran 
mixed  with  hot  water.  Change  as  soon  as 
they  get  cool.  This  will  also  hasten  the  swell¬ 
ing  to  a  focus.  M.  A.  F. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


r  >  «  OUT 

CO  I  by  tvarchm  .  ver“.  By  nu-.IJSc.  Circulars 
w  La  U  lrce.  J.  8.  Biucu  A  Co.,  rs  Dey  St,.  N .  v 

5fi  ®8r®'  Edyre  and  Paris  Chromns,  name  on  and  a 
° u  present,  Wc.  Blakxslkex  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

Xi)  Lovely  Chromo  Cards. name  in  script  m  .;  u  nits 
with  idetsant  Band  RltiuSI.  A«t’s  Book  A  ril’d  Pre¬ 
mium  Li>t  35c.  Franklin  Printuig  Co..  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Vs  will  send  yoitawan.  t-. ...-  ,  -u, 

at  MAIt  0.1  EIPRSSS  C.  O.D..  idl'9 

exJUnlaed  before  .> -  mi  n.iaey 
Nfy\*  VibMii  it  not  saUsfactery,  mnrued  si 
ffcrf  ,  V^F=kUB  our  cxpi.-nse.  V  e  manufacture  al! 

U  aA.'  It  V  SfJfouT  watches  del  save  Yon  30  je: 

‘  1  “■  • r  1  tree 

--Tie!  Vv*r  •  V4  .  ..9 .  ■*; \r*L'tiu- 

1 1  AHDABf  aMtSICAii  'fVflfnh  00 


COOKIES  EVERLASTING. 

One  cup  of  cream,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream- 
of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  eggs. 
These  cookies  will  keep  one  year. 

SOFT  MOLASSES  GINGER  BREAD. 

Good  molasses  one  pint,  butter  ono-fourth 
of  a  pound,  soda  one  tablespoon  ful,  ginger 
one  large  tublespoonful,  or  to  suit  the  taste. 
Melt  the  butter,  aud  pour  into  the  molasses 
mix  in  the  soda  until  it  froths;  then  stir  in 
the  ginger  and  flour  to  make  it  stiff  enough 
to  handle  well  with  a  spoon.  Bake  30  or  45 
minutes. 

CREAM  PIE. 

For  the  cake:  Two  cups  of  sugar,  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  four  eggs,  two  tea¬ 
spoon  fills  of  cream -of-tartar,  one  of  soda, 
three  cups  of  Hour.  Bake  iu  a  single  cake, 
aud  split,  or  bake  in  jolly  pans.  For  the 
cream:  toko  water,  one  cup,  two  eggs,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  two  tablesnonnfnls 


YOUNG  LADIES! 

Do  you  want  a  Piece  of  Popular  Music? 

,  Solid  US  mimes  and  P.  O  address  of  feu  mothers  of 
families  In  your  town  or  county.  Music  win  i„. 


A  Cure  for  Catarrh:  One  ounce  of 
resin,  one  ounce  of  common  salt  pulverized 
fine;  mix,  and  use  as  a  suuff.  I  have  cured 
myself  with  this  remedy.  r.  a.  h. 

Osage,  Iowa. 


..  ....  or  county.  Music  Will  he 
impt'y  on  receipt  of  list.  Address 

> i  phi  Iter i  i  Cure  (  o  , 

IS*  Fremont  Street.  Boston.  Muss 


mailed  to  you 


I  wonder  why  the  ladies  do  not  get  tired  of 
complaining  of  the  men?  I  do  uot  see  that 
grumbling  does  one  bit  of  good,  find  I  never 
knew  one  of  the  complaining  kiud  who  lost  her 
husband  that  would  not  get  another  one  if  she 
could. 


lSlO.  rhyslotnns  T8H-I, 
Highly  Kecouiiueiid  _y 

It  lor  Chapped  ^  V'*®* 
Hands  .,Ao''W 


A  ‘  in.  vT,S.,('  °  ,  M  o  ii  e  y  who  sell  Dr.  Chask’s  Family 

I  In  stclan.  Price  M'l.Od.  Specimen  pages  free 
Address  A.  \\.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Send  10c.  for  u  paek  of  our  Beautiful  Chro- 
ruo  Cards  with  name:  :i  Pks.  and '•pi  end  id 
Prescut  50c.  E.  H.  Pardee.  New  Htiven,  Ct, 


Horsford’*  Acid  Pliosphate 
In  Uunslfpatlou. 

Dr.  J.  N  Robinson,  Medina.  O.,  says:  “Iu 
cases  of  indigestion,  constipation  and  nervous 
prostration  its  results  are  happy”. — _-ldr. 


'or  making  the  Hr.~,r  a nd  Most  Du 
sent  FREE  for  two  Nocul  stamps. 

H.  II  \  NSON.  (  hi, -«Ko.  Ills. 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 
aAPUEL 


AV<  Ml IL  GAUGE 


Toilet  and 
Nursery.  All 
Draggists  Keep  1L 

Trial  Sample  ter  Sc.  Stamp. 


Prof.  HorwI’ord’*  Baking  Powder 
A ililn  to  the  Value  of  Flour. 

The  eminent  Baron  Liebig,  the  greatest 
chemist  in  the  world,  says:  "It  is  certain  that 
tiie  nutritive  value  of  flour  is  increased  ten 
percent,  by  your  Baking  Powder.”— Adr. 


M  Double  Sntlu  Kumui-U-d  t'lirumo  CardH,  l.tU-a 
slylw  muneiu  gold  A  let,  lOo.,  Suls.  A  au  EU-irunt 
Solid  King  60c.  IS  |  I.  .  A  Ring,  81.00.  Agent  a’ 
Album  ol’ Sample*  Coo.  OKU.  U .  A  l  >  A  MS,  \\  lluveu.Ci. 


Address,  TAYI  OR  S«IFG.  CO. 

«.»  Mention  thi.  Payer.)  Chanibersburg,  Pa, 


“  ^  a  c«  a 

W&  1 

WMm  1 

THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


foetus  of  l!)c  Week, 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  26. 


Exchange  Bank  of  Montreal  up  to  the  present, 
amounts  to  only  *170,000,  to  meet  liabilities 
aggregating  $2,205,000,  of  which  $425,000  con¬ 
stitute  a  first  charge  that  must  tie  met  before 
the  depositors  and  general  creditors  can  re¬ 
ceive  a  cent. . -The  second  South¬ 

ern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  will  be  opened 
August  16  next,  and  closed  October  26 ... . 


Siuce  January  1,  $25,000,000  in  gold  have  . Capt  James  B.  Eads,  who  has  just 

been  exported  from  the  United  States.  Promi-  returned  from  Europe,  says  English  capital 

nent  bankers  say  this  outflow  is  becoming  se-  wi]l  jmck  ^im  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000  to 

rious . H.  B.  Hurlburt  has  left  the  city  $87,000,000  in  buildiug  his  ship  railway  across 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $200,000  for  its  hospital  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  The  proposed 

and  a  collection  of  works  of  art  and  $1 ,000,000  route  will  be  1 ,500  miles  shorter  to  San  Francis- 

f  or  an  art  gallery.  The  money  becomes  avai  1-  co  than  Lesseps’  Panama  route ....  Numbers  of 

able  after  the  death  of  Mr.  KurlbuTt’s  wife, . .  people  are  hourly  leaving  the  new  Colorado 

_ William  Harder,  assistant  traffic  manager  gQiq  field.  They  denounce  it  as  the  worst  min- 

of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  has  resigned  mg  fraud  ever  perpetrated.  Notwithstanding 

at  the  request  of  the  general  manager,  a  varia-  thjS)  the  best,  citizens  declare  fraud  impossible, 

tion  of  $200,000  having  beeu  discovered  be-  and  that  the  new  district  will  develop  into  one 

tween  the  company’s  books  and  the  customs 

accounts . The  Canadians  continue  to 

advance  their  position  on  the  suffrage  ques¬ 
tion.  Last  week  the  right  to  vote  in  munici- 


weather  for  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  un¬ 
favorable  for  spring  seeding.  An  increased 
acreage  is  predicted  for  Minnesota,  but  seed¬ 
ing  is  delayed . New  Jersey  celebrated 

last  week  its  new  festival — Forestry  Day.  All 
the  schools  were  closed  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  every  child  was  expected  to 
plant  its  tree.  This  should  be  better  for  the 
State  than  $1  deposits  in  the  bank,  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  growing  tree  is  more  than  $1  of 

savings  banked  . About  100,000  eoeoanut 

trees  have  beeu  planted  on  a  tract  of  1,000 
acres  in  Southern  Florida,  aud  the  number 
will  Dext  Winter  be  largely  increased  It 
takes  six  years  to  get  the  trees  to  bearing. 

High  hopes  of  big  profits . Dispatches 

early  in  the  week  from  many  parts  of  Texas 
report  heavy  rains  and  a  “norther”  anil  pro¬ 
bably  great  damage  to  crops.  Hail  aud  snow 
were  reported  from  several  points.  A  severe 


WnF.AT.— Active:  No.  2Red.  *U0W,  cash;  May.th^ 
@1.087*  June,  *1.0%:  July.  August,  93W^M«c; 

all  the  yw.  WMc:  No.  s  Red  81.01.  Corn 


pal  elections  was  given  to  such  Indians  in  the  pointed  to  go  to  Ottawa  and  meet  the  Fede- 

Northwest  '‘as  the  Government  may  consider  raj  Committee  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims 

sufficiently  advanced  to  merit  such  advan-  0f  Manitoba.  The  motion  was  unanimously 

tages” . Of  the  1,400  suicides  reported  passed.  The  delegation  was  instructed  by  a 

in  this  country  for  the  last  12  mouths,  446  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  to  urge  the  right 

shot,  326  poisoned,  288  hanged  and  127  drowned  0f  the  Province  to  control  aud  sell  public 

themselves;  while  104  cut  their  throats,  and  lands,  minerals  and  timber;  to  obtain  pay- 

so  on  down  to  the  one  man  who  impaled  him-  tnent  for  lands  already  sold  by  the  Dominion; 

self  on  his  own  wooden  leg . It  is  said  to  manage  the  school  lands;  to  secure  the  ad- 

that  many  people  are  sufferiug  from  lack  of  justment  of  the  capital  account  of  the  Prov- 

food  in  various  sections  of  South  Carolina,  ince  on  the  basis  of  150,000  population;  to 

and  that  in  Marion  County  alone,  hundreds  are  maintain  the  right  of  the  Province  to  charter 

starving.  The  Pee  Dee  Iudex,  published  at  railways  within  its  boundaries;  and  to  de- 

Marion,  S.  C.,  says  there  has  been  no  year  mand  that  the  subsidy  of  HO  percent,  per  head 

since  the  war  when  provisions  have  been  so  Qf  the  population  be  not  limited  till  the 

scarce,  and  that,  the  largest  liberality  must  amouut  received  equals  that  received  by  <  *n- 

prevail  to  prevent  starvation . Last  week's  tario.  The  delegation  is  also  requested  to  urge 

tornado  in  Georgia  ravaged  the  counties  of  the  energetic  prosecution  of  railways  in  the 


Cl  1 1*  l  eliUl  l/UC  UV-  TV  - -  -»  *  <  4  i 

of  the  most  important  in  the  country .  ’’norther”  and  rain  set  m  Sunday  before  clay 

In  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba  last  Tuesday,  light,  unprecedented  at  this  season ...  •  ■  •  •  -Tht 
Premier  Norquay  moved  a  resolution  regard-  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  tor  th< 
ing  Provincial  rights,  that  a  delegation  heap-  past.  10  years  has  beeu  $1  42 per  bushel;  foi 


Harrison,  Merri  wether,  Carroll,  Paulding  and  I  Province,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  prejudi- 


Clark.  Forty-six  houses  were  destroyed  in 
Harrison  County  and  seven  persons  were 
killed.  The  wind  was  accompanied  by  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain  which  did  great  damage  to  the 
crops  and  railroad  lines.  In  Merriwether 
County  17  persons  were  killed,  five  fatally 
hurt  and  four  negro’children  were  blown  a  way. 
Fully  $200,000  of  damage  was  dona  to  prop¬ 
erty. . The  new  National  Bankruptcy 


cial  effect  of  the  custom  tariff  on  the  exten¬ 
sive  boundaries  northward . The  Ottawa 

chief  of  police  has  received  a  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  from  parties  in  the  United  States 
for  positions  on  the  police  force.  Tbey  all 


light,  unprecedented  at  this  season . 1  ue 

average  price  of  wheat  in  England  tor  the 
past.  10  years  has  been  42  per  bushel;  for 
the  preceding  10  years,  $1.60 . An  occa¬ 

sional  outbreak  of  glanders  is  reported  from 
Illinois.  Near  Fossland,  iu  that  State,  a  few 
days  ago,  five  horses  were  destroyed  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  this  loathsome  disease . A  total 

of  2,040  cattle  and  1,036  quarters  of  dressed 
beef  were  exported  from  Boston  last  week .... 
....Among  the  exports  from  New  York  last 
week  were  171  live  cattle,  2,486  quarters  of 

beef  and  350  carcasses  of  mutton . 

The  American  i  mports  to  the  London  Central 
Meat  Market  amounted  to  27,431)  tons  iu  1881, 
while  in  1883  the  quantity  was  26,790  tons.  In 
1881  about  561  tons  of  New  Zealand  aud  Aus¬ 
tralian  meat  were  delivered  at  the  market, 
and  the  quantity  delivered  last  year  reached 

4,671  tons . According  bo  returns  from 

the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Illinois  has  the  largest  number  of  horses. 
1,028,094;  New  York  the  largest  number  of 
cows,  1,510,904;  Texas  the  largest  number  of 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  4.277.700,  and  also  of 
sheep,  7,856,275;  and  Iowa  the  largest  number 
of  hogs,  4,800,998,  aud  also  of  mules,  191,917. . . 


nil  lb*-  vr-nr.  OaTS  -Pull  at  S4HC. casn;  • 

nil  t hi-  year.  Rvic  -Quiet  at  wwafloc.  Bau¬ 
lky  -Steady  at  65®8l>e  Enos  Stftady  at  tie.  I  lax- 
sekp -Nominal  nt.  *1  60.  Pork  -*16.85  cash:  *17^ 
April.  Hocm— light.  $3.40445.50:  packers,  *5.Mk®5.<5 
butchers.  *5.70@ftlfi.  Guttle— Exporter*, 
good  to  choice,  ship  pern,  *3 

medium  *5(3:5.60;  stackers  and  feeders.  *4.50®5.5f5. 
Biikki'  Iuferlor  to  fair.  *3. 75®  4. 50;  medium  to  good, 
*4,75®5.50:  choice.  S5.ti0d46.00. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is2c.  higher,  t  orn , 
5c.  higher.  Oats,  %C.  higher.  Rye,  steady. 
Pork,  unchanged.  Hogs,  10c.  to  15c.  lower. 

Wheat— Active.  No.  "I  Red.  cash,  Si.osviU.iO.  Corn 
-Virtu.  No.  4  Mixed,  59®ti0c.  OATS-Flrm  No.  4 
Mixed.  3#@8flw.  Rye— Firm.  No.  4,  fi5@6«c.  Bar 
ley— Kirin  Extra  No.  3  Spring,  83c.  TORK-Dullat 
S17@17.25.  I.Atu>  -Firm.  Prime  steam,  $8.22®.  boos 
-Quiet.  Common  ami  Light,  Sl.tOrst5.fiO.  Packing  and 
Butchers,  *5.W5@fl. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 

New  York.  Saturday,  April  2fi,  1884. 
Breadstcffs  and  Provisions. — as  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Bed  Wheat 
Is  8<\ higher;  No.  2  Red  Is  fiQ'c.  higher,  delivered  from 
store;  Ungraded  White  Is  fic.  lower.  Rye. -Western 
la  2c.  higher;  Cuuada  and  State  is  le.  higher,  corn. 
-Ungraded  Mixed  Is  2J<c.  higher;  No.  8  Is  3e.  higher. 
Oats.— No.  a  Mixed  isle,  higher;  No.  4  Is Kc. higher: 
No.  1  is  'lie.  higher:  No.  8  White  Is  unchanged;  No.  2 
ialc.  higher:  No.  1  is  unchanged;  Mixed  Western  is 
unchanged;  White  do.  do. 

TLOUB.  Fkkdaxp  meal.— Klour  Quotations;  Fine. 
«■>  <,3,90;  super  fine,  *4.80543.30.  latter  an  extreme, 

common  to  lair  extra  State,  *3.80*3,801  goodto  fancy 


good  io  very  choice,  S5.25®5.25:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  *5.35®»5.S)t  city  tnlll  extra  for 
West  Indies.  *5,06@8.0J;  South  America, 

Southern  Floor -Common  to  goad  extra,  *3.40® 
4.45;  good  to  choice,  *4.8O@8.50.  it 7  E  FLOtnt 
liue.  *8.li  11*11. Wi.  Corn  Meal -Yellow  Western.  *3.u0 
@8.23*  Brandywine.  *3.30@n.35. 

Fbrp  Quoted  r or  40  tow  IDS.  at  *i.oot6.V»  to  arrive 
and  at  mill;  so  lbs.  at  *16(8.17.5(1:  100  lbs.  at  *18@-1. 
Sharps  at  $R®2».  Rye  feed  nt  *18®20 
grain- w  heat  -ungraded  Spring  at  Wc;  No.  a  Chi¬ 
cago.  *1;  ungraded  \\  Inter ,  Red,  nt  8Se.®*l.il6,  No. 

•j  Red,  Sl.irntg- Ulfi-H  delivered  from  stnre.*10i 
for  mil  eeri Ideate*  lu  elevator,  *i.08?idcUvered  from 
elevator.  Ungraded  White.  75 <tl<  c:  No,  l  Red,  seller 
May.  cloatng  •i.ni;  do.  .lune  oloring  $um:  do.  July, 


IU1  DUSlUivUla  'JU  uuu  i/uiivw  wv-,  J  -  - - o  >  •  .  .  ,  ,  i 

professed  to  have  knowledge  of  dynamite  . The  Mark  Lane  Express,  m  its  weekly 

1  .  _  .  .•  ,1  _ _ • _ .  t.in,L,  'O  rrc  »  I  nlil  PACT. 


plots  which  are  being  organized  to  blow  up 
the  buildings . In  Pittsburg,  the  West¬ 

ern  Nadi  Association  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 


Act,  which  is  likely  to  become  a  law,  calls  for  proving  the  action  of  the  Western  Iron  Afso- 
the  appointment  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  pos-  cjation  in  demanding  a  reduction  in  iron 

sibly  325  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  WOrkers’  wages . The  Greenland  seal 

throughout  the  Union  at  *2,000  a  year,  and  fisheries  are  a  failure.  The  losses  to  the  fisher- 

nine  Supervisors  at  $3,000  a  year . „.Gov-  men  are  heavy . It  is  stated  that  large 

ernor-General  Lansdowne  has  prorogued  the  numbersof  emigrants  arc  going  to  Canada 
Dominion  Parliament  by  a  message  taken  up  this  year  from  the  continent  of  Europe. ...... 

almost  exclusively  with  thanks  for  the  liberal  Twelve  States  have  chosen  delegates  to  the 
amount  of  money  voted  to  various  railways. .  Republican  National  Convention.  Arthur  has 
. . ..Louisiana  held  State  and  municipal  elec-  supporters,  Blaine  82,  and  Logan  47.  A 

tions  this  week.  The  Democrats  appear  to  car6ful  estimate  of  the  preferences  of  dele- 
have  carried  everything.  As  usual,  there  are  ^at6S  from  the  remaining  States  gives  Art  bin 

charges  of  wholesale  frauds  at  the  polls .  ^  votes,  Blaine  214,  and  Edmunds  42..  . 

Brig. -Gen.  David  S.  Stanley  has  been  ap-  immigrants  to  the  number  of  3,460  arrived  al 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  £jasj^e  Garden  on  Sunday.  Among  there 
Texas  in  place  of  Gen.  Mackenzie,  retired —  were  ^  Mormon  missionaries  and  318  prose 

....The  Ohio  Legislature  has  adjourned  with-  j  . Ex-Governor  Marcus  L.  Wardisdau 

out  interfering  with  the  Scott  Liquor  Law,  geroU8iy  ill  at  bis  residence,  in  Newark,  N.  J.., 
much  to  the  irritation  of  the  rum-sellers.  In  The  greatest  well  of  natural  gas  known  ir 

the  last  hours  of  the  session,  however,  a  very  world  was  struck  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va, 

offensive  scandal  arose  from  the  killing  of  a  Monday.  At  a  depth  of  1,287  feet  a  reservoi: 
bill  which  provided  for  the  building  of  an  oil-  was  ^  d  aud the  fluid  rushed  out  with  sucl 
pipe  line  from  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions  to  force  ag  throw  heavy  tools  high  in  the  ai 
Cleveland,  to  be  “a  common  carrier.”  The  a,Jci  demolish  the  derrick.  Up  to  this  time  al 
Standard  Oil  monopoly  opposed  this  prospec-  efforts  to  cap  the  tube  and  control  the  ga 
tive  competitor  by  its  usual  corrupt  means.  have  failed.  A  light  was  applied  andtheglar 
Loud  charges  of  bribery . the  House  tba  skv  at  nierht  is  visible  30  miles  away 


review  of  the  grain  trade,  says;  Cold  east 
winds  checked  wheat,  aud  some  are  losing 
color.  The  wire-worm  has  done  damage  on 

lighter  soils . The  pleuro-pneumonia 

bill  is  being  discussed  in  Congress . The 

officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
authority  for  the  assertion  that,  uotwithstand- 
ing  the  rapid  progress  in  sorghum  culture  in 
this  country  during  the  last  few  years,  there 


seller  May.  fid^wfii^V  do,  June,  6U<«t9^Mc;  do.  July. 
tiav.i.AiLSSio;  da.  ATI*n»t.  uaTk ->0-  J  MUed. 

at36o:  So.  2.  86H@37«u;  No.  1,  quoted .  JMSI  No  b 
White  42c;  No.  2,  i2(ftf*4ki;  No.  1,  Qiiot.i*d  4flc:  mixed 
Western,  37@8Se:  white  do.  43(Z l.L-.^Vhltv  State.  45® 
47o;  No.  2  mixed,  srllur  May.  Sfik,  LLo;  do.  June,  .time. 

l*Bovxsto>is— Pork— $l(>.6Sh>(iBl6.75  for  ordinary  old 
raesslu  JohlotH  of  Inspected,  and  sin  for  Row  do., 
family  me-.-  at  *ti.',l.n<»l!i;  clear  bock.  *18.7j(i«19, 
extra’ prime  at  *lfiiielti.25.  £>ltltitsS»  -lo,!.' 

up  'i'wfy*'..  with  bskti’r  "UI>piU>.  Nalea  at  75i® 'JW- 


this  year  from  the  continent  of  Europe .  is  more  beet  sugar  manufactured  here  than 

Twelve  States  have  chosen  delegates  to  the  sorghum  sugar,  and  the  further  statement  is 

Republican  National  Convention.  Arthur  has  made  that  if  the  United  States  ever  product 

146  supporters,  Blaine  82,  and  Logan  47.  A  its  own  sugar,  it  will  be  through  the  oultiva- 

careful  estimate  of  the  preferences  of  dele-  tion  of  sugar  beets... ..  ....The  I  eunsylvama 

gates  from  the  remaining  States  gives  Arthur  Wool  Growers’  Association,  at  its  late  meetiug 


144  votes,  Blaine  214,  and  Edmunds  42 .  at  Pittsburg,  adopted  resolutions  demanding, 


Immigrants  to  the  number  of  3,460  arrived  at 
Castle  Garden  on  Sunday.  Among  them 
were  17  Mormon  missionaries  and  318  prose¬ 
lytes.  ....  Ex-Governor  Marcus  L.  Ward  is  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  at  his  residence,  in  Newark,  N.  J. . . 
....The  greatest  well  of  natural  gas  known  in 
the  world  was  struck  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va., 
Monday.  At  a  depth  of  1,287  feet  a  reservoir 
was  tapped  aud  the  fluid  rushed  out  with  such 
force  as  to  throw  heavy  tools  high  iu  the  air 
and  demolish  the  derrick.  Up  to  this  time  all 
efforts  to  cap  the  tube  and  control  the  gas 
have  failed.  A  light  was  applied  aud  the  glare 
on  the  sky  at  night  is  visible  30  miles  away. 


Appropriation  Committee  has  agreed  to  re-  ^  quantity  this  well  is  estimated  to  be  a  half 
port  favorably  the  biff  to  lend  $1,000,000  to  ^  thau  the  faraous  McGregor  well, 
the  New  OrleauF  Cotton  Exposition,  an  e  Nearly  $i  000.000  have  been  spent  in  the 
Senate  Committee  is  said  to  ha  ve  prac  ica  y  vicinity  boring  for  gas,  but  Wellsburg  alone 

agreed  to  it;  so  it  seems  probable  that  the  8UCCeajful . 

commendable  and  promising  attempt  of  the  _ _ t  (  _ _ 

Southern  States  to  show  the  world  what  they 

can  do,  will  have  the  financial  start  which  it  Marvelous  Restorations, 

needs.  The  Government  seems  secure  against  Jj?  Sd  Tb  Philade'l- 

loss  or  the  probability  of  a  wrangle  as  to  phia  fn  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia, 
whether  the  money  shall,  or  shall  not  be  re-  Bronchitis,  Rheumatism,  and  all  chronic  di»- 

paid  so  there  caD  be  no  eoraplaiut  that  the  eases,  by  their  new  Virilizing  Ireatmenb  are 
pam,  suvuc.c  *  indeed  marvelous.  If  you  are  a  sufferer  from 

people’s  money  is  being  vuted  away . .  T  which  yoUi-  physician  has  failed  to 

irxt  -KT _ C4<a4a  PailDnQil  r.nnimicCirmPrC  J  ^  JJ _  z'n _ A.A  a1.aii4  fhoii*  naur 


Mnrvclous  Restorations. 

The  cures  which  are  being  made  by  I) re. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  m  Consumption,  CatftiTh,  Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis,  Rheumatism,  and  ail  chronic  dis¬ 


people’*  mouey  is  being  voted  away . 

The  New  York  State  Railroad  Commissioners 
yesterday  were  about  to  investigate  charges 
against  the  Erie  road  as  to  the  excessive 
freight  charges  on  milk,  but  were  stopped  by 
a  protest  from  the  Erie  Company,  claiming 
that  the  Commissioners  had  no  jurisdiction.. 

. . .  .The  Massachusetts  Greenback  State  Con¬ 
vention,  in  its  platform,  declares  that  eight 
houre  should  constitute  a  day’s  work  in  all 
public  and  private  industries,  and  that  all 
lands  granted  to  railroads,  whether  earned  or 
unearned,  should  revert  to  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment. . The  Canal  Committee  of  the 

New  York  Assembly  has  reported  favorably 
a  bill,  providing  for  testing  a  plan  of  towing 
by  locomotives  to  run  on  tracks  in  the  bed  of 
the  canal.. .. .....At  Toronto  the  Grand  Jury 

returned  true  bills  against  all  four  of  the  al¬ 
leged  conspirators  against  the  Government  of 

Ontario . Virginia  tax  collectors  must 

uow  take  coupons  of  the  State  debt,  iu  pay¬ 
ment  of  tax  bills . It  is  said  that  all 

the  money  realized  by  the  liquidators  of  the 


cure,  write  for  information  about  their  new 
Treatment,  and  it  will  be  promptly  sent.— Ada, 

- ♦♦♦' - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS 

Saturday-,  April  26. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  American  Forest¬ 
ry  Congress  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  on  May  7,  at  10  A.  M.,  iu  the  rooms  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  B.  F.  Fernow, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  9  Pine  Street,  N.  Y. 

. Massachusetts  will  probably  appropriate 

over  $60,000  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

.  .The  Chicago  Times  has  a  comprehensive,  crop 
report,  by  counties,  embracing  the  winter  and 
spring  wheat  belts  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  aud  Missouri,  by  whiMi  it  appears 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  winter  wheat 
not  winter-killed  is  doing  well,  but  the  spring 
wheat  prospects  are  uot  cheering,  owing  to 
continued  wet,  disagreeable  weather.  Dakota 
i  shows  a  heavily  increased  acreage,  but  the 


in  the  name  of  the  74,000  wool-growers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  million  wool-growers 
of  the  United  States,  the  restoration  of  the 
wool  tariff  of  1867,  pledging  themselves  not 
to  support  for  public  office  any  man  voting 
against  restoration. 

- 

Well  spoken  of  at  home.  Dr.  Graves’ 

Heart  Regulator— a  cure  for  Heart  Disease. 

Price  $1.  6  for  $5 ,—Adv. 

- - 

Physicians  prescribe  Dr.  Graves’  Heart 
Regulator  for  Heart  Disease  in  all  its  forms. 
Sold  by  druggists.— Ada. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  April  26, 1884. 
Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  4J£c.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spriug,  5J^C.  higher.  Corn, 
3^c.  higher.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Rye,  S^c. 
higher.  Barley,  2c.  higher.  Flaxseed  steady. 
Pork,  35c.  higher.  Hogs,  10c.  to  20c.  lower. 
Cattle,  10c.  to  15c.  lower.  Sheep,  20c.  to  25c. 
lower. 

Wheat.— Excited  «nrt  greatly  unsettled;  foreign 
advices  quoted  an  upward  tendency;  snorts  here 
allowed  an  anxiety  to  cover  and  this,  with  TOBTU®* 
ral  outside  buying,  made  Lite  aggregate  trailing 
I  inrtre-  the  market  opened  Qim.'qo.  lower  than  yes- 


lower  than  yes- 


Aprll,  May,  tf7}*«9td4c,  June. 

July.  9lWixftJ.*e ;  August .>*«tWc  over  July;  S'JDte® 
be,?Wve.  pver  Jl^y;  No.  ajlh  tutgo^apr  nv. 


pickled  hams  ai  it«t(.VU?4ii.r  smoked  nlioulders  at  844 
ig'.ie;  and  smoked  iianis  at  ]3«il8tCiC.  YU  doles  Long 
clear  .it  *8.Ml.  short  dear  nt  48.JKI,  nnd  short  rib 
at  $3 55.  with  shoulders  at  )'C-  B®W-  w*tta  India 
mess  at  «au®28;  extra  mess  at  *14.50:  packet,  at  *13 
for  barrels  and  «20.5d  In  tierces:  plate  beef.  *13@13. 
family,  *14<ti4.b>.  Beef  Hams— western  delivery  at 
*•41.50:  quoted  hero  nt  *15 .50, 

Butter.— Thomarket  has  an  easy  look,  yet  the  va¬ 
riations  In  prices  are  slight. 

t’ream '  ry  Elgin*  at  aOttJlc.j  Pennsylvania  extras,'^ 
ftSuc.!  other  Western,  best,36*  t,29c.;  tin.  prune,  -'('v48‘; 
State  dairy  half  ttrklns,  tabs  uud  balls-  extra,  at  »*® 
dw,,  selected  new,  do.  prime  at  v  -'i. .-  CO. do.  fair , 

KT  wX  tub**,  extras,  am.  prime  MAgct 
do  do  stood. X<U43e;  State  llrkihs  and  tubs,  best  4«c. 
nrlirc,  Kut  4-Hila;  lower  grades  at  in@?sc.  State 
firkins,  dairies,  licet,  4fic,  4H,/.i3c.  for  prime,  and 
4P,i43c  tor  good;  Western  Imitation  creamery, 
choicest  nt  2f®'i5e,  do  fair,  4lta4.tc:  Western  dairy, 
17@i8e.  for  Invoices;  W-  stern  factory  fresh  extras, 
20@21c:  I7@10o.  for  prime;  I2@l4c.  for  fair,  and  S® lit  . 
for  poor. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  •‘call,”  the 
following  figures  ruled.  Iowa  extra,  sellers’  option, 
June,  at  3244'i<;'i4c.;  do.  extra  firsts,  do.,  ut2Ui@24t^c.: 
do.  do.,  July,  at  2lffl24iv  Western  extra  firsts,  sellers’ 
optlou  July,  at  21Q(.l22o. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia1  Market 
lower  and  weak:  quoted:  Pennsylvania  creamery  at 
30@8le.  Western  do.  at  SWc.,  dairy  nt  26c.;  Western 
do.  at  22e.  From  Boston -Market  qntet;  Western 
extra  creamery  at  3I@34e:  choice  at  2s® 30c:  Frank¬ 
lin  county  dairy,  2Sc.;  Northern  at2T@26e.  From  Chi¬ 
cago— Market  dull:  extra  creamery  at  2<<«.30c;  extra 
firsts  at  2l@2i!c.:  dairy  nt  2iai26e.  From  Cluclnnatl- 
Markct  steady  nt.  24@23e. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchauge  the  follow 
|ng  telegrams  were  reeelved:  From  Philadelphia 
Market  easier,  quoted  at  15®  15 !4c-  From  Boston 
Murket  quiet;  Eastern  16*4®lTc;  Western  at  16c; 
Southern  at  14@15ttC.  From  Chicago -Market  firm; 
quoted  at  I4qi@l5c.  From  Cincinnati- Market  firm¬ 
er"  nt  13@13V4e.  From  Indianapolis— Quoted  at  13c. 

cheese.— The  light  offerings  of  new,  composed 
mainly  of  low  grades,  find  a  market  on  the  pressure 
to  sell  them  at  ®a»y  prices.  Quoted  old  as  follows: 

Choicest  at  I4!*hfil3c;  good  and  prime  lots  at  1314 
@Ue;  fair  nt  l2‘y<#13e.:  new  at  li!4«l3o.  for  best;  llbr 
pi,.  ror  good  and  prime;  sklmfiat  5@9c:  I  ennaylvanla 
skims  at  5c.  for  best;  2@4c.  for  common  to  fair 

Cottok.— 8i>ot  Cotton  dull  and  unchanged.  Re 
eelpts  at  the  ports  to-day,  4,437 bales,  against.  2,851  last 
week,  and  7.037  last  year.  Since  September  1,  4.688.- 
4.>4  hales, against  5,566,058  same  period  last  season. 
current  prices. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classlfi- 


73c.  FiAXRKKU- Firm  at  *!.«.).  pork  -w  tau-  "  • 
mand;  prices  ruled  firm  oarlY,  advanced  Wkgiv.  re¬ 


mand  at  I4l4c.  Hops— Market  brlHk.  Hough  POCkinR, 
*5.3V*5.75;  packing  and  shipping,  *5.75®6.I5.  IlgDt, 
*5,25@5.80i  fiktps,  *4@5.  Cattle  Exports. *a.3M8.0O, 
Good  to  choice  shipping,  *5.80@6.lo;  coin  man  tome 
dlum,  *5,15(0*5.75.  Suekp  Inferior  to  fair,  *4’«;.«,  me¬ 
dium  to  KOOd,*5@B.50:  choice  to  extra,  *5,.<n@6;  lambs, 
*6@6.75. 

Br.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No,  2  Red  Wheat  is  1  )i(‘.  higher; 
Corn,  4c.  higher.  Oats,  J^c.  lower.  Pork, 
steady.  Hogs,  10  to  15c.  lower.  Cattle  steady. 
Sheep,  ditto. 


Ordinary... 


Good  Ordinary . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. 


Strict  Low  Middling. 

Middling.... . 

Good  Middling....... 


New 

Orleans 

Uplands 

and  Gull. 

.  94* 

10  1-16 

9t* 

lo  5-16 

.  ltd* 

111* 

..  HI* 

IU* 

..  HI*  U64 

..  11  11-16  11  15-16 

..  ‘If* 

141* 

.  121* 

144* 

. .  124* 

149* 

••  m 

13 

91* 

10  5-16 

HVfj 

ills 

lilt 


(iooii  Ordlnnry....  954  I  Low  Middling .  lOR 

Strict  Good  Grd. .  9  15-16  I  Middling .  11?* 

To  dav’s  closing  prices;  April,  11. 73*41 1.79;  May,  11.79 


To  dav’s closing  prices:  April,  Il.i3wll.i9;  May,  11.19 
Juno  11.Som.I1.91:  July.  14.04(®12.03;  August. 
12. 12®  12.13;  ^optembei,.  11. 76®  11. 77;  October,  11.17® 


the  genuine 


BLANCHARD  CHURN 

- -  '"GET  THE  BEST 


- 


November,  11  01@U. 02;  December,  11.02®11  03- 
January,  ll.09@ll.li.  Transferable  notices,  n  80. 

Koos.-Have  less  attention,  with  prices  barely 
steady.  Fancy  brands  of  Western  are  held  at  I5fcc. 
State  quoted  at-  lVW@|fic:  Canadian  at  iMje;  West¬ 
ern  at  U>Vtfe;  Maryland  and  Southern  at  M@t5^e.  At 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  "call’*  trie  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  ruled: 

'4"',l:Vtye:  Indiana  firsts,  15®lS!<c;  Ten 

u.,.,  ro.n.  . cxfra  ,s^».  ’gtate 

Michigan  extra 
extra,  154$c; 


FOWLER  *  WOOD  WOB 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  HALLADAY 


As  used  for 
Shelling  aud 
El  e  v  ating 
Corn,  Grind¬ 
ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay, 
Saw  i  n  g 
WooU.Pump- 
i  M  g  Water, 


Ohio  firsts,  IS1 - - 

uessee  firsts,  t$!£@i54$c'  Tennessee  i 
Pennsylvania  ex  t  ru,  t«$c 
Michigan  firsts,  l5H®inc;  Mlssc 
Missouri  Arsis.  ltH*@t5?|oj  Canada  e 
Canada,  firsts,  15jgj. 

KBUITS, 

raESH  Fruits. —Apples.  Baldwins,  y  bbl.  at  su 
i.ii4.S0:greenlt4(<,  y  bbl.,  at  $3.75® 4.25;  Cranberries, 
$o  AvaAff)  per  crate:  Florida  oranges  A i  iu-u.5  30  , , , . 
^*&r£hc!lw:  9XM  to  $1  for  fair  tots:  strawbwrfes 
Ij'da.30'  V  duart  for  Charleston;  15@fflo.  for  fancy  Flol 

1 1  o'i' M E Mh.o 1  j  RJ E  o.  -  F a ,u'-v  evaporated  apples.  12® 

&  to. 

i< on  t  uc£y  'do .',  °fi'^ 

"‘i'1  ■  . .  Mra-lrtell.  a^cV 

ar,1}*?.  ■>«■'«?■  >feSS 

Sffl? ,&  *f,  &  'z~,  •&  jswsraMi 

UU@iV-'i!HqiSS!tsr*rjS®5J,'L':  t!,lo|cP  pitted  cher 
ljuh  1  ■»«  ’  Prl.n"’  blackberries,  I2@ 

*  ritiie  raspberries .tZcm  nhiroK.  siutr  MghHW" 
ilainNous,  Sont-lieru,  i2^j/d»ido;  huokletinrrles  oi^.’ 

&“*  *  iclier^lsre^.%; 

wn  (  *  for  ut“er  ^Ot»s  quoted  at3>$C£f%C 

^■«rrs5!X,“aa5i,  toyrea 

movement  continues  dull,  and  the  mar- 
choice  a7ellfor  nZ?"'1  uninteresting:  24@«c.  for 
,'l,i  K?‘  ■,,fr’r  ,Pr,oP';  medium  at  18@51,  and  com¬ 
mon  at  ltiOi  1 70ui  Pacific  Coast  at  22«424.  '  11 

1  -'•H*  75  for  contract  and  choice  hurl  Ms 

** 

uuout  June  option  cIosIqu  at 

Poui/rtiY  amo  Game.  - The  receipts  of  live  poultry 
arc  moderate  aud  prices  are  steadier.  Trading  in 
dreagod  poultry  la  limited. 

— Fowl*,  oeur  by,  ih  ilo  vv*»-at 

t'tfols do  Southern,  12;o  -Iv&c^tnrkevra  >  tv, 

Er 

«SSsw©« 

KUE8U  Krr.r.ED-l'urkeys.choiceat  lStolBc’ (lo  fair  18 


Fac  tor^use.  W  eno  w  m  ak  ebo  t  h  t  he  Round  a 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  Roods are 
perfect  stock  and  the  b«?t  workmanship  They  a 

SwSJSffi.va?""-  ®si 

THE  STANDARD  CHUP.NS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  In  such  goods  for 

< •  H A R I)C ctn I HX3’-  n n '  9  “J'8'”  °r  ®  «!-' 

5F££?  <-«»«,  and  If  he  has  none  on  hand,  sei 
postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  IXVKXTOR8  AND  SOLE  MANTEACTLrRERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord  N  H 
_ _  JtetaOlished,  181S. 


Fowler’s  Hay  Carriers.  Grappling  F 

wl w Cl rcnlars. 

\\  OOI>W  OKTII,  Taughannock 


CROWELL  MFG.  CO 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


Send  for  Catalogue  Illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horae  Powera,  Jacks,  Ac. 

®'v®  d5jf*'1  A'”1  Meullmi  or  your  well ;  qu.ntlty  or  water 
wanle.t.  Htute  alii)  w|iat  muehmery  you  wl-h  to  operate  and 
»e  Win  quote  you  a  special  price  rnr  the  entire  outfit,  or  nnv  part 
tnersof.  ^  Itellahle  Aa-uuts  waote‘1  iu  all  unaistgneit  counties. 

U  1  Wind  Engraft  4  Pump  Co.,  Balaiia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


Excelsior  and 

cupper  y^~ 

LAWN  MOWERS/hand 

GUARANTEED  THE/VV.niwrue 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  //\ V9MW 
MARKET.  Jr  HORSE 

>«^JVIOWERS 


ana  FERTILIZER  DRILLS,  com- 
plete  FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS, 
AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZ- 
ERS.  Hand  and  Self-Dump  HAY  RAKES,  and 
other  Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAW  MILLS 

-A.  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


fn  ANUFAC- 


h-  CHADBORN  & 
jpy  COLDWELL 
jK^MANUf’G  CQ. 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

eiPJN^WALKING  and  COMBINED  COEN 

CIRCULARS  ~ 


i«OM  TURBINE 


yiMEriEta, 


NEW  BOOKS 


Send  for  Circu- 


Curtis  in  ^  Qeor?«  William 

v.urtis.  In  May  Choice  Literature. ”  lij  cents. 

of  the  TWELVE  APOSTLES 

In  Greek  and  English.  Fine  cloth,  25  cents.  * 

NUMBERS.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  In  the  \rM.. 
number  of  “  Choice  Literature."  to  cents. 

p«S?eRK£T,  MONARCHIES  of  the  An 

Arnerlc^  FritH  U  i  B>' ■  inson.  Best 
Ainepicau  hnltluTu.  In  chr^t?  volume ^  nvpr  uivi 

B*£S%  Md  ov«r  700  Illustrations.  Price  reduced 
front  $18  to  $2.-40.  Specimen  pages  free. 

^  of  Bible  Illustrations  and 
atones.  New  edition,  rwluced  to  $2.00. 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  In  eight 

cl°o\T^t?op^5  cents!  lIJ,lstratlon‘s-  v‘>‘-  ^ 

Spen- 

WORKS  OF  \V  ASHINGTOV  IKYING  New 

i  v^U^°“'eiX  V°l8'’  New  Library  edition, 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  English  readers.  27 
vols.,  tine  cloth,  each  3J  cents,  reduced  from  $L00 
The  set  hound  In  9  vols.,  half  P.ussia,  $5.00.  * 

ANCIENT  EG  I  PT  U  iitlt-r  tiip  PH  Air  aviiiw 

By  John  Kenriek,  il.A.  ^STo  ,  cloth  $1UJ  A  °  "N- 

v®®?  CLASSICS.  The  works  of  Confucius 
by  Le^’  p«ce  reduced 


CULTIVATORS, 

H4Nl>  AR1>  POWSB 

Corn  Shelters, 

HORSE  towers, 

WIND  MILLS.  PUMPS 

Feed  Grinders, 
BINDER  TRUCKS, 
f  Marseilles. 

.  I  La  Salle  Go.,  ILLS. 


o"  MJT  and  buckeye 

5  ^  Wind  Engines 

TheB  U  (’ k'E  V  1-:Vm  lit  E-  F  rVl '  *  iVe  vjr  rr!!z  c  Jl  n  w  In  ter 
Ur  -send  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES 


Amuttn 

Wasted t 


SILK  CULTURE.  Eiss 

change, -27  Bond  St.TN.Y.Pare’Xrs  free/  SUK  EX‘ 


deputation  and  Sales,  world  v 
-varrauted.^  Catalog-ues  of  aU 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE”] 


Gi  v  t,  me  yoar  p 
and  vrould'nc  giVe  th  J 
xs I  ever  saw.  tt  * 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


n  1  e  ,A’  FEN  of  ENGLAND.  Bv 

Grace  Greenwood.  Fine  cloth,  gilt  top,  85  cents  ' 

V,»f,KS‘  ®y  ddhn  Ruskln.  F.l’ze- 
'  Ir  edition,  flue  cloth,  ornamented,  25  cents. 

CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE  Bv  Ruskln  FGe. 
vlr  edition,  fine  clotu,  ornamented,  ^  cents. 

ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.  By  Ruskln.  Elzevir 
edition,  fine  cloth,  ornamented,  &  cents. 

A LDKN’S  M A M  FO LO  CYCLOPEDIA.  Over 
:u!a  ''iW  Illustrations,  numerous 
♦  Si?s  ,Tp1<Bjies»  *»W  octavo,  $2b.0U;  cheaper  edi¬ 
tion,  $15.09.  Specimen  pages  free. 

500.000  VOLUMES  CHOICE  BOOKS— Sf 

page  catalogue  free.  Rooks  for  examination  be 
fore  payment  on  evidence  of  good  talrh.  NOT  sold 
by  dealers- prices  too  low.  Books  bv  mail  2ii  per 
cent,  extra,  for  mailing.  '  v 

JOIIN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher, 

P.  O,  Box  1,\PA7.  393  Pearl  St  ,  New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


which  can  bo  run  hri 
will  grind  any  fcln«l 
bushels  ptr  hour,  act 
for  Catalogue  and  l'i 


“ptCHER.GlBBS 

Manufacturers  of 


record  no  other 
public  to  detorn 
'lays'  trial.  Best 
Catalogues  free. 
MI1.T.  nil  n  » . 


PATCHWORK  M,?* 


,  1  yM"  VI\I\  b»f pnnii.'u  jK 
ferent,  each  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  and  Two  De- 
slgu.-,  for  Quilts,  for  60  eta.  25  pieces  and  one  design, 
l .  cts.  1-.  smaller  pieces,  ;0  cts.  Designs,  m cts.  each. 
W  $l: «  pieces, 

A  Prize  of  $3.U)  given  for  most  novel  deslgu  of 
patchwork  sent  before  Sept.  1st. 

L.  M.  RICHARDSON, 

MSI  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILL  GO. ,  Bata v i 


JITS! 

I'CRF.  Ql'ALITY  GTaR  t.NTKED. 
con:ain.iig»BMtttif«l  Colurwl  Plate. 
Calendar  for  ISSt,  *.•  ,  sen!  FREE. 

ERSON. Union  >i»rlngn.\. Y. 


/Utah.  >iss 


THE  ALBION  SPR1NH-T00TH 

Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


OO  •",bo»»vd  Chroma  Cards,  -  - - 

twnqavu  of  (low  vtt,  U»u,(  baldinr  I  .  L.  ,, 
lamqnet,  Aa.  „ui«n,i  MoUrro  Vln~  AeT 

(every  e.„leraLM»,!)»mi.lbiUgj«,tuut  3 

only  lO  ceutn.  At  on  la.Ju-eiLieat  for  I  /*  ,  lATu 
you  to  get  up  »  club  we  «  ill  .end  you  a  i— ~..S^ 
iI,f.Qdao'“«  Four  Bladed  Pearl  Handle  K:ul 
«Ull  »  $1.00  onlur.  HUB  CARD  CO..  U( ISTON 


Still  maintains  Us  position  as 
SPRING- TOOTH  HARROW 
in  the  market,  --  - 

It  Is  unsur-  — '  - 

- 

passed  as  a 

CORN  CUL- 
TIVATOR,  and  has  first-class 


the  BEST 
on  wheels 


SI. OOO  S  A  V  E  I> 

In  Grass  uud  Fences  bv- 

WtU'  ?*.  the  use  of  SOCK  S  IMPROt/ 

-  e  -9l'  ’7  «  TUTHUBS  for  tethoriug 
u'jjS.’’ ‘rU'f \  t  cows,  horses,  or  olhnr 
u  animals  In  tiasture-  No 
'w'GLar  fences  needed,  all  the 
UK  JfASTf  gras^  ntOU,;i. 
vy\  jff  *  ^cud  for  Circular  and  Re- 
i'i^lPr.I'NvIlst.  Address 
’  kl  GK\  E  KOUIv.Ut.EN 

‘ - - Head. Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  lady's  fancy  box  with  2H  articles 
6U  page  book  Illustrating  games! 
A  D  icks,  Ac.  Send  lfic.  help  pay  postage. 
■  N.tanwjfriv,  it.)  e.,!,...  F,‘  sir;-  *.*. 


Sold  separate  or  eombined. 


sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  iu  use  \\  jJV/1 

and  givlug  universal  satisfaction.  Ail  in'iuirle^  aud  ,\  \  J  A  \  \  I 

orders  from  the  N'.  K.  States,  N.  V  l’a  Del  \  I  \<r  f\  v-  V' 'N  M 
Md..  Va  ,  aud  W  Va..  should  be  addressed  to  ’  1 1  1  P’S) 

G.  B.  OLIN  &  Co.,  “fiafftSS.04’  J  f/r 

Ore.,  Wash.  l'er.  aud  Nev.  to  Batchelor  /  , 

«  Wylie,  ban  Francisco,  Cal.  From  all  other  states  -  >  'rJ  /  z! 

and  Ter rUorlos  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  III .  Y  . 

and  Wls.,THE  GALE  SULKY  HARROW-^ - -i:-r.ss-*45§ 

MANUh  ACTURING  CO.,  Detroit,  Rich.  From  another  territory  to 

ALBION  MANUF.  CO., 


TL.  rwvnnii  m  JMxI  U»n  hO»h 

„l»  ‘ lhwduTm''1  Cluwiur,  at  tbs  CunU-n 
■nil  bhIMUoo  t  ™  umld  u,„  iw„  |„lt  Co|{. 

Modttis  rlvuu  t,y  the  Now  York  Ststa  AgrtcSu/rS 

^  Mill  Tlimhuiv ,  n..|  1,  du 

9n  ,V  '  r  x  ly.  ti.l  frnni  (1,0  out  nmiitsir  built  Iu 
tile  riiltod  sutm,  for  llliiatratlon  u)A  dtKrlntlun  In 

t,Cr'l"il',ll,*J  ,,r  '*I>P]lod  Wwh»nl«.-  ,u- 
cuiiUy  phbUiked,  thus  adopting  li  «u  the  Rtnndird 
a»eh",o  of  this  country,  <S,Ju(tu. 

BlNAKU  MARDItlt,  CVMvikU!, Siboharl*  c..-,  N.  Y. 


i;  icks.  «e.  send  10c.  help  pay 
Nason  &  co.,130  Fulton  St 


Albion,  Midi 


Staff,  h 


$cnl  if  sitatc 


maiuing  50  acres  being  in  woodland.  The 
farm  is  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  the 
County  seat,  where  we  have  a  good  market 
for  all  our  farm  produce,  and  especially,  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs.  We  get  30  cents  a  pound  for 
butter  the  year  round,  and  from  15  to  30  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  in  Summer  and  ‘35  cents  a  doz¬ 
en  in  Winter.  Papa  has  a  poach  orchard  of 
1700  young  trees,  which  he  has  set  out  since 
he  came  to  Maryland. 

I  am  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  have  out¬ 
lived  in  Maryland  five  years.  We  like  it  here  a 
great  deal  better  than  in  Wisconsin,  and 
expect  to  remain  here.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
right  for  the  cousins  to  ask  your  name;  I  think 
they  ought  to  bo  satisfied  with  knowing  that 
your  norm  dc  plume  is  Uncle  Mark.  What  has 
become  of  Uncle  Elm?  I  have  not  seeu  his 
name  in  the  paper  for  a  long  time.  1  guess 
the  Cousins  will  think,  by  the  way  l  am  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  farm,  that  I  am  a  hoy,  but  l  ui 
a  girl,  11  years  old,  and  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  farm,  and  like  to  live  on  it  very  much. 

Your  niece,  kate  c  jackson. 

Dorchester  Co.,  Maryland. 

[I  am  afraid  Uncle  Elm  has  got  lost,  or  is 
too  busy  to  read  all  of  the  Rural,  and  so  neg¬ 
lects  his  young  relatives.  If  Uncle  Elm  reads 
this,  will  he  please  report  himself. 

Uncle  Mark.] 


2ss£iSS«K!!'J*sSr' 


A  BEGINNER’S  EXPERIENCE, 


FARM  ANNUALEU4 


The  largest.  RUST  and  most  complete  Catalogue 
of  tbe  kind  published.  Tt  contains  120  pages, 
hundreds  of  beautiful  illustrations.  and  .1 
superb  colored  plates.  It  tolls  *dl  •‘bmrt  jhe 
nrc  —Garden,  Item,  and  Plover  tefcKDM 
BEST  including  i  niporraitt  no  v  ell  its  of 
mrc  m*rit,  Summer  Flowering  Bullm.  T 
Fruits,  Thoroughbred  lave  Stock  nail  t0 

vmir  address  atonoe,fi«"*f«j/  (h ft  paper, to 


W,  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


SKF.DSailXt  PIllUDEhPHIA,  PA. 


uinvi  mn  riDUO  For  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass,  on 
MAKYLANU  rAnlTlo  salt  water,  *20  to  *50  per  acre. 
Catalogue  free.  ISLER  .V  MEFK1NS.  Cambridge,  Md. 

FIDIIO  on  Janies  River,  Ya.,  In  a  Northern  set- 
rAKIfla  tlemeut  Illustrated  circular  free. 
r  Hlimn  u>  -J*  F  MAncHA,  Claremont,  va. 


guage  used  by  agricultural 
'*■'  y  writers  in  aualyses  of  soils. 

fei'tilizars,  grain  etc.,  who 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  their  readers 
all  have  an  agricultural  education,  which  of 
course  they  should,  and  could  have.  But  some 
of  us  have  not,  and  must  go  to  the  A.  B.  C.  class 
for  our  knowledge,  where  it  is  also  taken  for 
granted  that  we  are  babes  in  learning,  and 
nothing  is  given  us,  that  we  cannot  digest. 
Some  of  us,  while  not  beiug  able  to  assimilate 
that  stronger  food,  are  undoubtedly  getting  so 
large  that  we  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of  this 
diet  of  milk  and  gruel,  therefore  we  have  a 
desire  to  get  out  of  this  infant  class,  into  one 
more  advanced,  where  we  may  take  up  the 
higher  branches,  and  get  au  education  com¬ 
plete  enough  at  least,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  understand  all  that  is  written  for  our  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  But  this  change 
of  classes  involves  study,  and  although  I  think 
most  of  us  are  willing  to  do  this,  some  may 
not  know  what  books  to  procure,  or  their  cost. 

I  will  give  a  little  experience  of  my  own. 

I  had  a  few  Concord  Grape-vines.  I  pur¬ 
chased  Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist  at  a  second¬ 
hand  book  store  for  50  cents.  I  got  up  a  club 
among  tbe  neighbors,  to  buy  small  fruits, 
and  for  my  labor  got  about  a  dozen  different 
varieties  of  grape  vines,  one  dozen  each  of  10 
or  12  different  varieties  of  strawberries,  and 
about  40  raspberry  plants.  I  soon  had  the 
vines  growing  upon  the  Fuller  System,  and 
learned  to  tell  the  varieties  without  lookiug  at 
the  labels.  How  1  nursed  them !  I  closely  exam¬ 
ined  every  agricultural  paper  I  could  get  hold 
of  to  see  what  was  said  about  grapes,  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries,  and  I  got.  consider¬ 
able  information.  I  got  Thomas’s  American 
Fruit  Culturist,  a  wonderfully  complete  book, 
full  of  instructive  illustrations  covering  the 
entire  field  of  fruit  growing.  I  set  out  a  few 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  and 
grafted  some  Kieffer  wood  into  a  standard 
pear-tree,  and  it  made  a  good  growth.  I  also 
raised  some  seedlings  of  the  peach  and  grape. 

I  continued  to  add  to  my  small  fruits  till  now 
I  have  a  wery  interesting  collection.  A  friend 
loaned  me  Loring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture, 
a  work  especially  adapted  to  beginners,  and  I 
began  to  understand  something  about  alkalies, 
acids,  gases,  constituents  of  plants,  and  even 
the  analysis  upon  a  bag  of  fertilizer  appeared 
to  have  a  meaning.  I  got  Harris’s  Talks  on 
Manure,  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit, 
and  The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  a  Club  to  au  agricultural  paper.  I 
triad  raising  cabbage,  tomato  and  celery 
plants  last  season,  and  sold  about  $20.00  worth. 
A  friend  in  the  West  last  December  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  Bushberg  Grape  Manual,  tbe  most 
complete  treatise  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  costs  25  cents, 
and  cau  be  obtained  of  Bush  &  Sou  &  Meiss¬ 
ner,  Bushberg,  Mo. 

1  cannot  say  that  1  have  stopped  purchasing 
books,  but  l  thiuk  I  have  given  a  list  of  the 
best  ones  for  beginners,  the  coutents  of  which 
are  indispensable  to  every  youthful  farmer  and 
horticulturist  who  wishes  to  enjoy  his  calling. 
I  would  advise  drooping  Fuller’s  Grape  Cultur¬ 
ist  from  the  list,  as  the  method  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  the  American  Fruit 
Culturist.  RUFUS  w.  SMITH. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


No.  1.  Guaranteed  Genuine  nnd  Cheap. 

To  responsible  parties  who  doubt,  I  will  wait 
until  the  fruit  shall  prove  itself.  Mr.  Purdy 
may  blow,  but  I  have  the  plants  nevertheless. 

E.  J.  HOT.MAN,  I  .raven  wort  li.  Ivans. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 


the  Inventor  of  the  Wisnkr  Tiger  Hay  Rake, 


1,'Olt  1SS  I.  will  he  rendyTn  February  with  a 
COLORED  PLATE. 

It  Ik  full  lu  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well 
n«  all  i  lie  Novelties  nf  Merit. 

Tin-  rich  collection  of  Flue  Foliage  and  other  Green- 
bonse  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  growu  and  at 
low  prices.  Free  to  all  try  customers:  to  nt hers  li)c., 
or  a  plain  copy  gratis.  CatelnRuea  of  beeds.  Roses, 
Orchids,  Fruits,  &c ,  gratia  JOHN  hAI  h. 

\\  uahmston.  I).  C. 


Title,  and  will  take  pny  therefore  in  Wheat  raised 
from  the  land,  at  not  less  than  *l  per  bushel !  delivered 
lit  his  mill,  if  the  market  Is  over  At  per  bushel,  he 
will  pay  market  price,  and  will  bind  himself  to  pay 
not  less  than  $1  per  bushel. 

For  further  particular  -  address 

.1.  E.  WINNER,  Lisbon.  Dakota. 

WESTERN  LANDS. 
WESTERN  LOANS. 

Those  wanting  to  BUY  DAM)  FOR  SETTLE¬ 
MENT  >n  11  good  locality  West,  or  to  M  AN  Al O- 
NEY  there  with  perfect  unfed y.  at  7  to  10  per 
cent  interest*  write,  with  letter  stamp  inclosed,  to 

Mttt  a  T)  T>T'  1VT  I. nnd  and  Loan  Agent* 
,  WARKxipI  ,  Fuirhury,  .Nebraska. 


«rrn  NORTHERN  GROWN,  VERY  EARLY. 

Sr  til  Abo  Flower  Vegetable  and  Field 
W  Seeds.  44  New  Verities  o(  Pota- 

G«  n  ||  toes.  Order  earlv.  Catalogue  Free. 

0  K  N  FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo.Wis. 

jk  a  mm  Bynmll,  post-paid.  4  fot 

1^  llPrC1  ob'„  1 3  Jor  *  I .  .Safe 

1 1  K  19  \  li  \  arrival  and  full  sntuduc- 
fll  tl  1  il  tion  cruaruuteod.  tnree- 
ITfe  lions  for  culture  w>Uiall 

I  ■  orders.  Outaloirnc  Fit  EE.  Order  now. 

I  ■  WM.  U.  RUBIK  <  linmbersbnra.  Pa. 

I F  Y.  0  UJWA  NX  1 0-K  N  LVL  i  tJ  ra  s-.N 

semi  toHEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

HERBERT  FOST, 
Fostburtth,  Dnllas  Co.,  Alabama. 


S  LAS  l»  OFFICE,  Waldo, Florida, 


A/i  r  (J  WANT  HI  w  tr*>«l  tud  tell  to  <lr».Yr«.  $85  •  month 

N«r  ji»ibilinF.  Ifotai  Am?  tiv.rcUncTxivn«t-»  paid, 

Monarch  Novt'lty  1  *4  W*  4th  Sl.t  Ctnctniintl,  O 


along  th 


KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000.000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Conrmiis'r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


implement.*''  and  Pachinny 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non  Kxploslvo  Steam  Engines,  best  Railway  &  Lever 
norse-Powcrx.Th nshtnic  Machines, Mruw  Preserving 
Threshers,  i.uDmw  s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring Tooth Htir- 

re-ws.  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,t'ulUvatOrs,Feed i  Mills, 
Fc«  (i  Striunet%ote.cto.  WHEKMcitAtftU .LicKj  o  •Albany, 
N.  V.  Established  1830.  Send  for  Iltustruled  C  atalogue. 


_  KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 

VJw-  --vaa?  SpeaVs  lor  Itself. 

The  many  Farmers 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
If  1  their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  tho 
farmers  nnd  rnufce  tlio  price  very 
low  .Send  at  once  for  circular  ana 
O  price-list.  GkoAV.  Kino,  Marion. a 

THE  COLD  WATER  DIP 

IS  NOT  POISONOUS  OR  CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  <’<>I,1>  WATER-  Sftf< •  *< 
use  la  fcoLIIWST  WEATHER.  It  U  a  sur 
euro  for  ull  Skin  Di*r.uM*H.  Insect  I  «•*>*,  am 
Worms  of  doinehtle  animals.  For  hlieep, leavi  *th 
wool  like  silk.  Every  fawner  should  kre«  IL  In  tb 
Household,  destroys  nil  had  smells .  NolftTectJou 
malady  win  exist  where  this  1  Up  Is  employed  ns 
Disinfectant.  For  lt<  various  uses  In  detail  am 
prices,  send  portage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  LAW  FORI).  Gen'l  Agent, 
•2{Mi  E.  Clmse  (it..  Baltimore,  Did. 


Deak  Uncle  Mark:— I  raised  40  bushels 
of  potatoes  last  Summer.  The  soasou  was  a 
very  poor  one  for  crops.  Some  of  :he  Perfec¬ 
tion  Water-melon  seeds  sent  our  folks  by  the 
Rural,  were  given  to  me  to  plant,  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  Only  two  plants  came  up;  they  were 
very  slow  about  growing,  and  but  one  melon 
ripened,  but  that  will  give  me  plenty  of  seed 
for  another  year.  I  also  had  a  share  of  tho 
Garden  Treasures.  I  carried  some  rich  dirt 
iuto  the  flower  garden,  and  raised  the  flower 
beds  about  four  inches,  and  then  sowed  my 
seeds;  they  came  up  pretty  well.  Xight  aud 
mornings  I  help  take  care  of  the  stock,  lam 
10  years  old,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  a  farmer. 

Manistee  Co  ,  Mich.  henry  JOUNBON. 

[Don't  change  your  mind,  but  stick  to  it, 
aud  become  a  firstrdass  farmer.  You  will 
never  regret  it,  and  neither  will  U  ncle  Mark.] 


SCALES. 


v> 

.  For  Illustrated 
Binghamton.  N.  Y 


Satisfactory  references  given 
Book  address.  Osgood  tfe  Co.. 


Datriea  bo  wall  over  the  I 
no  re  Rutter  than  any  other  pro 
r  Testimonials  In  dreulurs  are 
We  furnish  Churns. Butter  "  ork 
First  order  at  wholesale  where  w< 
igents.— Agents  wanted.  Send  loi 
WM.  K,  LINCOLN  CO., 

Warren.  Muss. 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE 
SP2AYIH0  FEUIT  TEBES. 

Can  be  np piled  to  any  service 
i  that  a  Cistern  or  Force  l’ump  enti 
be  used  for.  Send  for  catalogue. 

EIEliD  FORCE  PURI  1*  CO.. 
Lock  box  481, 

Lock  port,  N.  Y, 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: — 
Papa  has  just  finished  building  a  poultry 
house,  that  is  10x1(3  feet  In  the  inside,  on  each 
side,  there  are  four  tiers  of  eight  foot  roosts. 
The  Other  eight  feet  are  occupied  by  two  rows 
of  nests,  on  each  side.  Tho  floor  is  of  ashes 
aud  1  think  very  good.  We  keep  75  hens. 
Every  morning  papa  feeds  them  milk,  bran 
and  potatoes,  and  we  have  been  getting  from 
25  to  30  eggs  every  day  since  last  Fall. 
Though  it  is  ouly  March,  we  have  over  200 
young  chickens  that  we  keep  under  a  shed,  32 
feet  long.  We  raised  000  chickens  last  year, 
and  are  going  to  try  for  800  this  year.  We 
keep  22  sheep,  and  have  seven  little  lambs. 
Our  farm  contains  150  acres  of  laud,  100  of 
which  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  re- 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— I  would  like  to  be  a 
member  of  tho  Youths’  Horticultural  Club. 
We  have  just  moved  on  to  a  farm,  and  as 
there  is  a  nice  place  for  a  garden,  1  will  have 
one  all  to  myself.  We  take  the  Rural,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  am  going  to  plant  a  lot  of 
pop-corn  this  year,  and  take  it  to  the  btii .  I 
am  16  years  old.  There  are  a  lot  of  straw¬ 
berries’  blackberries  and  raspberries  here. 

Yours  truly,  omar  ronhdkn. 

[You  forgot  to  give  your  town  and  State, 
so  where  shall  I  put  your  name?  Among  the 
list  of  Cousins  in  the  moon!  I  hope  you  will 
ho  cnnr'pasfiil  with  vout  Dop-eora,  and  take 


WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 

Tho  inoKtporfeot  MtU  tor  grlOdllUf 
■auill  itnitn,  lor  food  or  family  meal, 
now  made.  Wiirrofttud  to  grind 
cao-tblrd  more  with  same  power 
ld-n  any  other.  __  _ 

Manufacturer*  of  Hny  Presses, 
nurse  Powers.  Corn  Shollors,  Feed 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

/?.  S.  &  A  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att’ye,  Waehlngton,  D.  0. 


ou  a  Handsome 


ct.  stamp  to  pay  postage 
ibwl  RAZOR,  Jo _ _  .... 

THU  CLINTON  R1FG.  CO.. 

‘AD  Vi'Mey  Htreet,  New  V  ork. 

White  Gold  Edge  cards  with  Name,  10c.  10 
* brmnlmn.Sl.  SHAW &OO..NewYork,N.Y. 


or  heirs  send  stamp  for  e 
BbowinK  who  is  entitled 
soon ,  b( >unty.  etc .  I  *  •  t .  ^ 
Hox  3*,  WushtiAgton,  u.  l 


UNIQUE,  CURIOUS 


and  useful  things  that  you  «i‘“«?1tJ%1eVyOmaUW10 
town.  Ill  us.  eat  a  logue  and  price  (HU.  fi><  b>  man,  iu 
ct».  in  RtmnpR*  A*  li. SMIlH,BoXtW90tNe^  xorKt  t. 


PERSONAL. 

On  an  average,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  re¬ 
ceives  300  begging  letters  daily. 

In  May  Queen  Victoria  will  have  ruled  one 
year  longer  than  Queen  Elizabeth  did. 

Mns.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  no¬ 
velist,  is  a  tenant  in  Washington  of  no  less  a 
person  than  General  Grant. 

Justice  Horace  Gray,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  is  a  very  large  man, 
with  a  head  rising  conically,  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s. 

James  Payn  and  William  Black,  the  novel¬ 
ists,  are  hail  fellows  well  met.  They  take 
luncheon  together  almost  daily  at  the  Reform 
Club  in  London. 

The  youngest  member  of  Congress  is  Hon. 
George  A.  Post,  who  is  30.  He  is  large,  tail, 
smooth  faced,  a  Democrat,  and  was  Mayor  of 
Susquehanna,  Penn  ,  at  the  age  of  32. 

Mr.  Evarts  wears  old-fashioned  trousers,  a 
low  black  waistcoat,  displaying  a  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  linen,  a  black  Prince  Albert  cloak, 
and  a  high,  old-fashioued  stock  about  bis 
throat,  over  which  rolls  a  collar  nearly  inno¬ 
cent  of  starch. 

General  Trevino,  the  Mexican  general 
who  married  General  Ord’s  daughter,  has  a 
dark  complexion,  with  black  goatee,  and  a 
spare  face.  He  is  about  .50  years  old,  and  lias 
very  pleasant  manners.  He  has  been  travel¬ 
ing  iu  Europe  with  a  daughter  by  his  first 
marriage. 

Tom  Hughes  feels  that,  although  he  will 
not  be  able  to  visit  h is  Rugby  colony  this  year, 
he  is  well  represented  there  by  two  sons,  four 
neighbors,  and  lots  of  cousins.  He  intends  to 
found,  a  real  Rugby  School  there,  to  draw  iu 
the  sous  of  Englishmen  whoare  buyiug  South¬ 
ern  lands. 

The  Marquis  of  Tseug  has  long  mustache 
and  a  sweeping  pigtail.  He  wears  au  impe¬ 
rial  yellow  tunic  and  violet  underskirt,  and 
over  his  yellow  collar  a  necklet  of  lapis  lazuli 
and  oxstoue.  His  aunual  income  is  $100,0(10, 
but  he  has  very  simple  habits.  He  is  a  shrewd 
and  formidable  diplomate. 


and  poultry. 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


^Thnruiivili  »  rt*l  <hr»ter  V\  1* 

—  -  - ^  iitittt,  K  Impurfuil  Kurl.xhir 

True  |»i*4lljrree  kiipu  with  «  i  rv  a  niton)  -dj.  Stroup,  fu'ull 
mouk  only.  PuHt  v  if  tin  run  UhmK  Pern!  «Ni?nn  for  nMr  Cut 
lotcue.  C1.  II.  \\  urrltksrttMt*  But  t£J4.  XV fjul  4'he«tcr*  I* 


Fli \  IvIOi: Til  ROCIv  for  Hatching— 

purest  strains.  Single  Setting  H8)  »|.‘>5;  Two  Set¬ 
tings  (ft)  FRA  Mi  KI  KG. 

Van  Biiren  Furnace*  Sheuaudoah  Co.,  Va. 


COMMON  SENSE 


SICKLE  GRINDER. 

“HERE  YOU  HAVE  IT!” 

A  simple  practical  machine  for  grinding  Mower  on  a 
Reaper  Knives,  Resident  Agents  wanted  in 
every  County.  Exclusive  sale  given  for  small 
llgtiro.  Write  to  u*  lor  term-,  ..tv, 

SICKLE  CRINDER  CO.,  29  to  39  Erie  St. 

Sole  owner*  of  Territory  Eii.l  of  CHiCACO, 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE, 

Kirst  Prize  Herd  at  New  York  State  Pair.  1879  1S8I 
18i2.  issa, 

LARGEST  II  Eli  I), 

BEST  QUALITY, 

MOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 

At  lieud  0f  Herd  are  the  Four  Best  Bred  Milk 
l> u  1 1  *  living- 

We  now  offer  for  sale  the  best  bred  lot  of  Yon  tur 
BhIIm  ever  collected  iu  one  herd,  its  their  pedigrees 
sliow,  and  all  backed  hy  wonderful  records. 

FINE  CLYDESDALE 

HAMBL1T0NIAN  STALLIONS, 

At  Low  Figures. 

pS»“X?v<“  iTm'SSL  »»•! 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOLSTEINS  or  Dntcli  Friesians. 

My  last  importation  of  SC  yearling  heifers,  8  vniir- 

nng  bulls  and  I  two-year-old  bull  for  sale.  I  import 
only  the  Im'9,1.  Write  for  prices. 

CII  VS.  \V.  WOLCOTT.  Ucadvllte,  Mn*s. 


Macoinbcr’e  Corn,  Bonn  and  Beet  Planter 

with  Automatic  cut  off.  The  simplest,  most  rcHohlt 
and  durable  Planter  m  theworld.  Warranted  to  giv< 
satisfaction.  Agents  wanted. 

S.  M.  M  VCO  MBEK  dbCO.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


1800  SOLD  In  1883 

A  complete  Tool 

for  every  (»  ardeu- 
mg  purpose,,  and 
■sold  lor  So,  with 
new  Double  wheel 
for  SH.oO.  8end 
for  description  lie- 
fore  yon  buy  any 
Cultivator.  Write 
J.c.  \ 'ch eg  halt,  -IU  La¬ 
Salle  st. .  Chicago; 
■far..  Vick,  fioehestfer, 
N.Y.,  J .J.fJ. Gregory 
Marblehead,-  Mass 


OFTHE 


BEST ^CHEAPEST 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

\  m*  SAVES  twwiltll..  Of  the  Seed 

_ \  Lffl  r  V  anil  nf  .1,,. 


„  -  -  -*  r  ^  and  one-half  of  the 

Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre¬ 
vent*  clogging.  Seed  will  come  up 
acvrral  days  sooner,  50  per  eeut.  more 
pome  nil.  Produces  strong  plants 
rid.  Scud  for  pamphlet  “Ifw  to  UaU« 
Drill  Regttl»torCo.L»muut,0«utre  Co. Pa 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
i is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

J..n.  buttles..  Sold  nt  n  reasonable  price. 

Ilx  •*  I  nvwtAVil'u  4  t  i. „  ..  —  .1  ■» _ 


EVERY  ONE  who  OWNS  a  W  V  COX  W  V  NTS 


lUtarfUaiucousi  3Uvrrti$ing. 


implements  anti  ^Haehinenj. 


^eetilisersi. 


implement, s;  and  fttaeftinenj- 


H 

o 

3 

Cfl 

gfgyi-iATf  * 

For  twenty-three  years  Bradley's  .Superphos- 
pba tehas  been  the  standard  fertiliser  of  New  Eng- 
laud,  as  it.  is  new  of  the  United  States.  It  owes  its 
superiority  to  having  all  toe  elements  of  plant  food 
combined  in  the  best  proportions,  to  the  high  grade 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and  to  the  great 
care  taken  in  its  manufacture,  insuring  ati  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  oondii ion.  It  is  a  Pure  (tone 
Superphosphate.  Circulars  sent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston.  Mass,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufacture,!  by  the  Novelty  Bane  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  55.  Y.— Established  in  1860.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  is  no  better  in  market.  Tt  is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  wILl  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS. 

General  Agent,  West  Troy,  X.  Y. 


<n  PONY  SAW  Mill 

A  LICHT  POWER  DRIVES  .  T. 

Send  far  Circular. 
Indianapolis,  Ind! 


Send  for  Hlnstrsted  Catalogue  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  improvement*  for  making  roads.  Addreag 

•S.  PENNOCK  Sc  SONS  CO.* 

!»**•«  Mara  Pa.,  ar  Part  Wayne,  Ltd. 


PROFESSOR 


^SUOSP HA!T;C  \ 

B  1 

powde: 


■  nr  iKMsiuiu  s  jiiiunimc  ana  t  ook  Book 
went  free. 

Rum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Provtdcn'-o,  R.  I. 

II.  III.  ANTHONY  Ag't  UK)  and  1U4  Iteade  St., N.  Y. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  I1TfeTFuH0K 

new)  E.  NASON  &  CO,,  120  Fulton  St,  New  York. 


nDIIIM1M°RpHINE  HABIT 

|  B  r  ■  HI  IWIlH--  H.  If-  IlWH,  of  tlio  DcQuInr-ur 
H  H  Owl  Hornn.  u  o  w  often!  .a  floniisdy  wberi-b/ 

Mny  one  pbd  cure*  HLwsclf  (julelily  and  pnlnl«»«;*tJj'.  For  teetirao 
Dials  and  tfiidorttimoti  ts  from  om  f n**r*T  nUMlcAl  mon.<ic.t*<!ilruaa 
H»  Ha  JiA.SK,  iu  ll.»  ULUif  lOU  KuUou  Ml. ,  Svn  York  (!Ujr« 

I"  ■  a  New  and  pcit-nfiflc  treatment  for  Epi- 
I  X  T’-U  and  1’trrous  Diseases.  \  quick 

r  I  [  and  absolute  cure  certain.  '1  woprepu- 
I  1/  radons  need,  one  fur  dov  u  d  one  for 

f-  D  AniPAI  I  V 

ftuackir  IlllulUnLL  I  who ’''ad¬ 
vertise  to  cum  Kit*.  Consults-  AllllPn 
tiou  with  Physic  inns free.  Send  I  ■  1 1  II  I 
P,  (i  and  Express  address  to  I  I  I  I  ||  I  I 

Epileptic  Remedy  Co  47  Broad  StN.Yw  WllUU 


D4U  3  CANOPY  TOP! 

i i  vFold*  u i> like  an  Cnibrelln. 

I  Wvurlis*  less  than  ]  2  lbs.  Can 
k\  'n'  takc-n  oiT  or  pne  on  iu  ii  min* 

Mnrle  In  sixes  to  fit  bnsi- 
|  ncs*^  w^oris,  j  U  A-nre  wagons, 
W %nd  -^'nd  for  illus- 

/ \  Va:  /  Yy  cfrouljir  anti  price  list. 

10  V  \  Agent*  wuntvii  everywhere 

0  DCCDO  A  nn  U^rSUte  wJwtru  jr«a  saw  this. 

»  b.  DLLUO  A  uu. Patentee*  &  Mfs., Sandy  Hook, Conn 

INCUBATORS 

Bates  Improved  Incubators  are  pronounced 
by  all  the  most  perfect  hatching-machines  made;  ca¬ 
pacity  100  to  J  OOO  eggs;  <j  sizes,  prices  >«1}S  to 
3100.  Every  Poultry  Raiser  should  have  one. 
Brooders  constantly  on  hand;  prices  8ltJ  to  830. 
Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 
Address 

Joseph  I.  Bates  tJk  CO..  Weymouth  .Muss. 

TTTnTTfll  Improved  Boot  Beer.  Paekaee, 
H  I  K  l-j  N  25  eis.  Makes  5  gallons  of  a  delicious 
I  P  n  sparkling  and  wholesome  beverage- 
klAllLOJ  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  orsent  by  mail  on 
•J Sets.  C.E.nmts,  IS N.  Del.Ave.,  Phila,  Pa. 


IHILLandDRILL' 

PHOSPHATE 


WITH  POTASH. 

The  Mass.  Inspector’s  )  —  n 

valuations  of  this  brand  >  HL/J| 
for  six  years,  average  J  v“«,dv 
per  ton,  showing  it  tobe  a  Phosphate  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  made  from  the  blood , 
bone  ancf  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
I  Abattoir,  where  600,000  sheep  and  ico.ooo 
I  cattle  are  slaughtered  annually,  combined 
|  with  potash,  and  is  the  re  tore  an  excellent 
I  fertilizer  for  any  crop,  giving  early  and 
I  large  crops  of  excellent  quality. 

0WKER  FERTILIZER  C 

§L  B0ST0N&NEW YORK  ,i, 

rfi •  . .  vmuttm 


ANNUAL  SALES,  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 
A/lj  fertilizer  pi*oduces 

i-  crops  of  superior 

^  quality  and  quan- 
■^7  r  /  t-ity.  It  is  not  a  stirn- 

: fit  food.  The  high 

’  .^S V  {  standard  for  which 

r_  -  -  \  if-  has  been  noted  for 

TWENTY 

YEARS 

^  past  will  be  strictly 
:  . 1  T.T?  mamtaiued. 


---  por  pamphlets,  address 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents.  Boston,  Mass. 


MENHADEN 

FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circulars. 


CHl'Rf’H  Bit OT II  El 
Tiverton,  R.  I. 


t3T  FARNSRS  APPRECIATE  ^ 

Tuk  Rkdcction  made  by  Us  in  the  price  of  Phosphate 

NO  BETTER  FERTILIZER  OB  BE  USED  THil 

BAUGH’S  STANDARD  <j>OK  PER 

BOHEPHOSPHATEV^0  TOI 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  ^  HARNESS  M  FG  CO. 

L  M&kenof  aU  atvlic  of  CAEKIA0£B.Btr6€IES.BFBING  WAGONS, SINGLE  &  DOUBLE  HARNESS  A  SADDLES 

BWe  employ  no  agents,  and  if  tf»  Q  C  -'*<*•  r-n-..»irJ  Buggy  jBIfc 

Prices. 5  ' wiTlV w V ILKOti  OF  Examining  Be^re  Buying! 


ROAD  MACHINES 


ACM  E 


pulverizing  Harrow 

€im  CrusmxanqMvmmr 

<See  advertisement  on  PAQC  ft* i 


BRADLEY 

d  REAPERS, 
f  MOWERS 
*  BRAKES. 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON,  33  8.  Market  St.  (  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

‘New Turk, 220ollege Place. I  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE 


THE 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL- 
-r1^  VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Snperiority 
of  Process  and  Product. 


CABINET  -ITtLE. 


AMONG  THEM 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 

PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY,  PaLaCE  OK  INDUSTRY, 

Paris,  Franck,  IW.  Paris,  France,  ISvJ. 

after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Set¬ 
ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

*  IN  DAILY  rSE  in  over  20.000  DAIRIES  and  FACTORIES. 
They  Raise  the  most  Cream  and  make  the  Best  Butter. 


ELEVATOR  STYLE. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

TIIE  MONT  POPULAR  C  HURN  OX  THE  MARKET. 

Because  it  makes  the  most  butler  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no 
other  Churn  works  so  casv.  Because  it  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  It 
is  the  easiest  cleaned.  It  has  tio  lloats  or  pad  dies  inside  Also  the  EUREKA  BUT¬ 
TER  WORKER,  the  NESBITT  BITTER  PRINTER .  and  a  full  Line  of 
Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  and  Factories.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  X1  ARM  MACHINE  CO.,  ttettoKs  fell*,  fu. 


'  THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


f^TlLE 

MACHINES, 

I  Clay  Crushers. 
Yard  Supplies,, 

J.W.PENF1ELD  S.SON.' 

WIUQI16HI>Y.  OHIO 


FOR  CATALOGUE. PfimM 

OESCKIPTION  AODfi^ 
THE  PATENTEES  &  MANUF 


ONE  EXPERIENCE  FROM  MANY. 

I  have  been  slot  and  miserable  so  Ions  and  had 
caused  mv  husband  so  much  trouble  nnct  expense,  no 
one  seemed  to  know  what  ailed  me,  that  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  disheartened  and  discouraged.  Jp  this  f  rame 
of  mind  I  got  a  bottle  of  Hop  Ritters  and  used  them 
unknown  to  my  family.  1  soon  began  to  Improve 
and  gained  so  fast  that  mji  husband  and  ramlly 
thought  it  strange  and  unnatural,  but  when  I .  told 
them  what  had  helped  me,  1  hey  said  Hurrah  for 
Hop  Bitters!  long  may  they  prosper  for  they  ha\e 
made  mother  well  and  us  happy.  -The  Mother. 

LADY  Beavukier*.  battles,  you  cannot  make  fair 
skin,  row  chocks,  and  sparkling  eves  with  all  the 


In  these  manures  only  high  grade  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  has  ever  been  used.  They  are  entirely  free  from 
the  objectionable  features  (so  noticeable  In  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  tobacco),  of  Muriate  of  Potash  and  other 
salts  containing  CMotHne.  All  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manures  are  imsltlvclii  safe,  and 
proved  by  long  experience  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
the  growing  (jit fine  quutitg  of  tobacco,  and  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  manures. 

Used  In  fair  qUrtOtHtoS  they  improve  the  condition 
of  the  laud  even  during  heavy  cropping. 

tobacco. 

Tobacco  two  yearn  In  succession  on  the  same 
piece  with  the  Slaves '‘Connecticut  lJrand”  on  1311  rods . 
l  Hrat  crop,  1.60Q  lbs.  Havana  Sued;  second  crop,  2,550 
lbs.  Seed  LeaP-Wio  heaviest  crop  I  ever  raised, 
No  pole-sweat  or  white  reins.  Shrinkage  on  assorting 
less  than  two  per  cent. 

Rilev  Mavnaro,  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  January 

12, 18S4,  reports; 

‘•I  have  used  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure,  “Conu- 
Brand.”  for  the  last  five  years  and  have  had  good  re¬ 
sults  everv  year.  I  have  never  used  It  but  one  year 
on  the  same  piece  until  last  year. 

In  ’K2  1  used  It  on  about  one  acre  of  greensw  ard,  lSOh 
lbs ,  broadcast  uud  set  It  to  Havana  seed.  I  got  about 
1(00  lbs.  tobacco,  good  color  and  tine  texture.  l“'s 
last  year  on  the  same  piece  I  put  on  Woo  His.  Of  the 
“Conn.  Brand."  and  set  it  to  Seed  leaf,  uslug2Mi  lbs.  of 
phosphate,  npplled  in  the  hills  and  got  the  heaviest 
crop  of  tobacco  1  ever  raised.  It  cured  nicely,  no 
pole-sweat  nor  white  veins,  and  It  weighed,  when  l 
stripped  11,2330  lbs.  1  meutured  the  bind  It  grew  on, 
l!W Toils  and  no  more.  1  have  assorted  It.  and  the 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
-  ENGE  for  Constipation, 
^  Biliousness,  Headache, 
\  Indisposition,  &c. 

S/yS  (^SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

•J and  all  other  system- 
rcgti littlngmod telnes. 
.  awm  the  DOSE  18  SMALL, 


ETtUi  liest  ibphitlu, 

THE  ACTION  TIKIMPT, 
TH  E  TASTE  DELICIOUS. 


W?fk  Ladies  and  children 

VI J  like  it 

V  Price.  25  cent*,  barge  box**.  50  c*nta 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

a^BlTooi)  news 


it  arid  33  Vesvv  8L.  New 


Qtvcgo,  N.  Y.»  for  new 


are  the  Securities  deposited?” 


OUR  LEADER. 

n  S  M  10  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark- Arresting, 
“ortablo  Engine,  w  ith  Mill.  lti  It.  carriage, 

:  and  wavv  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks,  2-Vtncb  arbor,  8  changes 
.  feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
.,1  a1llj  head  blocks  from  one  position, 
jjr  r, 0  inch  solid  saw,  50  ft  8-lneb  4-ply 
S3*  belting,  feed-belt«.  cant-hooks, 

swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com- 
w  plete  for  operation,  31,100  on  ears. 
fak  Engine  on  skids.  $100  less.  Engine 

-f-wtex  wifi  bunt  slabs  from  t  he  saw  two  to 
If  1  i  eight  feel  long,  nnd  keep  up  steam. 
urjrV-4  Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

ary  k.  «.  pa  ynk  &  sons, 

SI &  Manufacturers  all  slyles  Automat¬ 
ic  Engines  from  2  to  300  H.  P. 

Elmira,  N.  Y,.  Box  S41. 

Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Hangers _ _ 


P|AN§m?JES 


PRESS  CO.  1 


Nos.  304  and  20f  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  tia  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

j  A  New  (1884)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
4U 1  lie.. 18  Dk«  *1  GEO.  I.  Rkeo  &  Co.. NASSAU.  N.Y . 


THE  GOMBAULT 


Circulars  Free 


Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
and  reliable  Veteri- 

n!lry  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  irou ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  ia  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 

xji^i.aDt  fii*i7P  awiirded  theflo  machines  at  the  New 
York  State^  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over  a 
lame  number  competing.  ...  , 

Ample  warranty  ami  opportunity  fot  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AOR’l  WORKS 
St.  Johnsville, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


■  •  a 

m.  *  Mi 

>110^213 

YRACU 


S'WSr-  K' A/s- 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1789 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  10,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


A  BIG  POTATO, 


The  White  Elephant  Potato  is  a  remakable 
grower  and  heavy  yielder,  and  on  rich  soil 
sometimes  grows  to  large  size,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  shows  a  tendency  to  grow  prongy. 

A  few  days  since,  we  received  from  Mr.  A. 
Williams,  of  Homer,  N,  Y.,  a  specimen  which, 
he  says  in  a  note,  was  grown  on  an  old  pasture 
field  never  before  plowed.  The  seed  was 
planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  two 
pieces  of  two  eyes  each  to  the  hilL  They  re¬ 
ceived  good,  but  no  extra  culture.  We  have 
had  this  potato  drawn  and  engraved,  actual 
size,  which  we  present  in  Fig.  134.  In  order 
to  show  the  whole  of  it  in  one  view,  we  had  to 
break  off  two  parts  oF  it,  which  we  show  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cut.  Though  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular,  this  was  fairly  a  single  potato,  and 
weighed  fully  IV  pounds,  which  we  regard  as 
very  large.  Of  course,  we  do  not  advise  any 
attempt  to  fix  this  type  in  a  potato,  nor  do  we 
claim  any  advantage  in  so  largea  size;  yet  we 
would  like  to  see  how  large,  a  good-shaped  po¬ 
tato  can  be  grown. 

We  are  trying  several  experiments  to  see 
what  we  can  do,  and  in  one  of  these  we  are 
using  the  central  part  of  this  enormous  potato 
as  seed.  W  e  do  hope  some  of  our  readers  will 
try  and  excel  us.  Let  us  see  if  a  nice,  shapely, 
smooth  potato  cannot  be  grown  that  shall  ex¬ 
ceed  even  this  in  weight. 


■  Wr.  r 


mm 


A  MONSTER  POTATO,  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT, 


From  Nature 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


As  a  model  in  ordinary  potato  culture,  we 
should  select  as  seed  just  such  potatoes  as  have 
the  readiest  sale  at  the  best  prices;  and  these 
we  shall  hud  to  be  medium-sized,  smooth, 
nearly  round  or  oblong,  with  eyes  nearly  or 
quite  level  with  the  surface,  and  of  good  cook¬ 
ing  and  keeping  qualities,  and  with  the  fewest 
possible  small  ones.  These  qualities  command 
the  best  prices,  because  potatoes  possessing 
them  are  most  easily  cooked,  pack  in  the 
smallest  space,  and  waste  least  in  preparing 
for  the  table. 

The  early  origin  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  the  White  Elephant  is  somewhat  clouded 
in  uncertainty.  They  are  said  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  Washiugtou  County,  New  York,  and 
to  have  been  grown  for  several  yearn  by  the 
originator,  who  is  unknown.  They  are  said  to 
ha  ve  1  >oth  grown  from  seeds  of  the  same  seed- 
ball  produced  on  a  Garnet  Chili  or  Red  Chili 
Potato,  fertilized  by  a  Wlnte  Peachblow. 

The  R.N.-Y.  had  the  pleasure  of  seuding  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  to  its  subscribers  in  its  free 
seed  distribution  of  1878  and  ’79,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  it  at  once  became,  and  still  is 
very  popular. 

In  18S0  and  ’81  we  sent  out  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  and  that  is  also  quite  popular:  aud  if 
we  had  never  sent  out  any  other  good  thing, 
tbo  wide  distribution  of  these  two  varieties 
would  have  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
us,  and  of  much  profit  to  our  subscribers. 

Of  late  we  notice  considerable  controversy 
as  to  the  color  of  the  White  Elephant,  some 
claiming  that  it  is  pink  and  some  white.  In 
regard  to  this,  we  would  say  it  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  different  soils,  but  its  normal  color  is  a 
light  pinkish  buff,  with  yellowish- white  spots 
or  blotches  about  the  eyes  and  sometimes  on 
the  stem-ends.  W e  have  never  yet  seen  one 
that  was  white;  and  the  white  spots,  are  not 
the  white  of  St.  Patrick  or  of  the  White  Star, 
but  rather  like  those  found  on  the  Peachblow. 
Though  by  keeping  over  Winter  it  may  fade 
somewhat  and  might  carelessly  be  called 
white,  on  putting  it  into  water  it  will  always 
show  its  pinkish  hue. 


THE  BEST  POTATO. 

“Which  is  the  best  potato  to  plant Every 
“potato  man”  or  seed  dealer  has  been  asked 
this  question  a  hundred  times  in  every  plant¬ 
ing  season,  and  tried  to  answer  it  correctly 
just  as  often!  All  have  generally  been  quite 
ready  to  recommend  their  respective  favor¬ 
ites,  whatever  they  may  have  been — Snow, 
flake  or  Ohio,  Beauty  of  Hebron  or  Sunrise, 
Blush,  Wall’s  Orange  or  White  Elephant.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  more  cautious 
in  future,  for  until  we  come  across  another 
Early  Rose,  it  will  never  do  to  recommend 
any  particular  kind  without  reserve;  aud  the 
equal  of  tho  Early  Rose  has  not,  as  yet,  turned 
up. 

The  Early  Ohio  is,  with  me,  the  best  early 
potato  for  garden  culture  on  rich,  moist, 
heavy  soil.  It  is  the  variety  for  the  Chemung 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  aud  probably  many  other  sec¬ 
tions,  where  it  is  grown  profitably  as  a  field 
crop.  But  its  value  is  decidedly  local,  and 
many  who  have  tried  it  on  my  recommenda¬ 
tion,  pronounce  it  “good  for  nothing.-’  I 
helped  to  nurse  the  fame  of  the  Burbank  in 
its  infancy.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  market 
sort  of  to-day,  but  it  is  unreliable  as  to  quali¬ 
ty;  very  good  on  light,  it  becomes  soggy  and 
watery  on  heavy  soils. 

My  voice  has  been  loud  in  the  concert  sound¬ 
ing  tho  praises  of  the  White  Elephant,  and  I 
have  induced  hundreds  to  plant  it.  Many  are 
pleased  with  it;  some  feel  disappointed  and 
are  inclined  to  blame  me.  The  Elephant,  like 
the  Burbank,  does  best  in  light  soils.  Inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  Mammoth  Pearl,  right  in  the 
home  of  its  iutroducer  (Everit.t,  Cumberland 
Co.,  Pa.,)  I  find  it  grown  extensively  there, 
where  it  is  recognized  as  “one  of  the  best  po¬ 
tatoes  farmers  ever  had.”  With  me  it  is  an 
inferior  sort,  and  was  discarded  long  ago. 
Each  variety  of  potato  seems  to  thrive  best 
under  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  climate; 
every  soil  and  locality  are  best  adapted  to  a 
certain  variety,  or  certain  varieties.  Each 
can  be  helped  but  little  by  other  people’s  ad¬ 
vice.  Every  man  must  try  for  himself.  Let 
eueh  grower  make  a  selection  of  the  most 
promising  varieties,  among  which  I  include 
the  Early  Ohio  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  for 
early:  the  Burbank,  White  Star,  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  and  perhaps  the  O.  K.  Mammoth  Pro¬ 
lific,  for  late.  Let  him  buy  aud  plant  a  small 
quantity,  say  a  peck  or  so,  of  each,  and  he 
will  soon  find  out  which  is  the  variety  or 
varieties  for  his  particular  soil  aud  climate. 
If  3rou  are  not  wide-awake,  but  have  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  is  not  afraid  of  investing  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  in  this  way,  knowing  that  it  will  pay  him 
a  hundred-fold,  go  aud  consult  him,  but  do  not 
stop  to  ask  me,  “Which  is  the  best  potato  to 
plaut?”  “JOSEPH.” 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

- «♦» 

MILLO  MAIZE. 

Last  Spring  I  bought,  for  a  dollar,  half  a 


pound  of  Millo  Maize  seed,  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  South  America.  It  was  plant¬ 
ed  on  April  28, 1883,  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
and  about  two  feet  apart  iu  the  drill,  two  to 
three  seeds  iu  a  place.  The  ground  was  a 
medium  clay  soil,  aud  the  rest  of  the  lot  on 
either  side,  made  about  40  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre.  The  plot  was  not  quite  one-third  of 
an  acre,  and  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was 
used.  We  bad  a  severe  drought,  lasting  about 
eight,  weeks,  during  tho  latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  about  December  1st,  I  gathered  1 ,640 
pounds  of  well-matured  seed,  aud  about  18 
tons  of  forage,  including  stalks,  leaves,  etc. 
It  grew  from  10  to  13  feet  high.  It  resembled 
sorghum  iu  appearance,  but  did  not  sucker  at 
all,  but  stooled  up  from  the  roots  like  wheat, 
having  from  Cve  to  twenty  stalks  to  each 
plant  that  come  up.  The  seeds  were  very 
dense  on  the  head,  many  heads  weighing  from 
eight  to  twelve  ounces.  I  don’t  think  it  will 
mature  seed  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  it 
will  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  South.  An¬ 
other  man  in  this  county,  Mr.  J.  D.  Carne, 
had  equally  good  results. 

Hogs  eat  stalks,  heads  and  all,  greedily,  and 
I  think  I  can  soil  20  head  to  the  acre  from 
July  1  to  December  1,  while  gu  acre  of  clover 
will  feed  only  from  two  to  three  head,  and 
only  for  about  one  month  longer.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  eat  it  well.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
grow  tall  and  make  a  wonderful  crop  of  for¬ 
age  iu  the  North,  but  it  cannot  possibly  ma¬ 
ture  seed.  I  think  every  farmer  south  of  the 
Ohio  would  do  well  to  try  a  small  patch. 

Humboldt,  Tenn.  e.  c. 


Sl)f|3oultnj  Dartr. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  POULTRY. 

Last  year  I  sold  my  turkeys  for  ten  cents 
and  chickens  for  V4  cents  per  pound  (we  read 
with  longing  eyes  of  those  places  where  eggs 
sell  for  81  per  dozen  and  two-pound  chicks  for 
§1.50  per  pair)  and  received  §80  for  what  I 
marketed,  which  were  mostly  turkeys,  as  the 
hawks,  skunks  and  village  thieves  had  use  for 
nearly  all  my  chickens  and  ducks.  My  pres¬ 
ent  stock  are  Partridge  Cochins  aud  Brown 
Leghorns  and  their  crosses.  The  Leghorn  is 
a  fine  little  hen  and  attends  strictly  to  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  laying,  sittiug,  or  scratching ; 
and,  what  is  better,  she  is  hard  to  kill,  young 
or  old.  The  Cochin  is  hard  to  get  aud  hard 
to  keep,  as  many  of  the  eggs  are  unfertile  and 
the  chicks  tender.  The  Cochin  hens  are  so 
large  that  they  make  bad  work  with  the  eggs; 
when  one  puts  her  big  foot  down  on  an  egg  it 
is  of  no  more  use  except  for  her  to  eat,  which 
she  seems  to  enjoy  doing,  and  I  sometimes 
think  she  bears  down  on  purpose,  being 
ashamed  to  break  it  with  her  bill. 

Somehow,  I  used  to  raise  about  200  chicks 
with  but  little  care,  when  I  kept  a  mongrel 
breed  that  no  one  dared  to  name ;  but  the  more 
blood  I  get,  the  more  worn  I  have  and  the  less 
to  show  for  it.  Some  one  may  say  I  do  not 
give  them  sufficient  care.  A  farmer’s  wife 
has  something  to  do  besides  watching  hens 
and  chickens  all  the  time,  and  I  uever  spent 
all  my  time  taking  care  of  the  old-fashioned 
native  hens,  aud  they  didn’t  get  sick  aud  die 
either:  but  niue  out  of  10,  if  set  on  13  eggs, 
would  produce  an  even  dozen  chicks,  and  the 
tenth  one,  would  bring  off  the  full  18,  sound 
and  healthy.” 

“Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.”  I 
had  a  longing  for  an  incubator,  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  §50  for  what  I  knew  nothing  about, 
I  read  carefnlly  all  the  articles  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Rural  on  this  subject,  aud  then 
went  to  work  aud  made  a  sort  of  box,  which  1 
call  my  wooden  heu.  The  first  regular  brood 
was  brought  out  on  the  8th  of  April,  aud  the 
little  fellows  are  lively  and  nice,  but  are  mak¬ 
ing  me  some  trouble,  while  I  am  waiting  for  a 
ben,  to  bring  off  a  brood  to  mother  them.  My 
first  box,  including  lamp,  cost  90  cents,  and  I 
used  five  quarts  of  oil  to  the  hatching.  The 
one  I  am  now  using  is  a  little  larger,  uses  two 
lamps,  and  will  hold  lour  dozen  eggs. 

Apple  River,  Ill.  mrs.  j,  w. 


GOOD  EXPERIENCE  WITH  POULTRY. 

Having  received  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  poultry  through  the  Rural,  I  feel 
disposed  to  tell  a  little  of  my  experience  ou 
the  subject.  On  May  1,  1883,  I  began  keep¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  eggs  sold  from  85  hens, 
and  in  six  months  from  that  date  I  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  eggs  to  the  amount  of  §80,  had  used 
all  that  were  wanted  in  a  family  ranging  from 
five  to  seven  persons,  and  had  hutched  500 
chickens,  of  which  I  raised  about  350,  the 
others  falling  a  prey  to  hawks,  crows,  skunks, 
aud  rate,  and  some  were  lost  by  being  caught 
out  in  storms.  Tho  eggs  were  sold  at  prices 
varying  with  the  market — from  10  cents  to  28 
cents  per  dozen.  My  chickens  are  Heathwood, 
Duck  wing,  and  Black-breasted  Red  Games  (of 


these  I  like  the  Heathwoods  best,  as  they  are 
larger  than  the  others  and  good  layers)  and 
White  Leghorns.  They  run  together,  and  the 
ciosses  make  excellent  layers  and  good 
mothers. 

I  am  trying  the  method  of  raising  chickens 
without  the  hen,  aud  keeping  them  warm  by 
means  of  a  hot  water  tank.  Mine  are  two 
weeks  old  aud  doing  very  well  indeed.  I  have 
covered  the  floor  of  their  box  two  inches  deep 
with  fine,  dry  clay,  which  I  stir  up  thoroughly 
ouce  or  twice  a  week.  J.  p.  u.  ; 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SHEEP  ON  THE 
FARM. 


COL.  P.  D.  CURTIS. 


factors  in  increasing  the  manure.  When 
others  go  out,  it  is.  a  good  time  to  go  into 
stock.  Certainly  this  is  a  better  policy  than 
to  rush  with  the  crowd  aud  make  the  extremes 
which  unsettle  markets,  by  overproduction  at 
oue  time  and  scarcity  at  another.  The  whole 
section  of  country  around  me  is  now  a  loser 
on  account  of  selling  tbo  sheep,  and  some  of 
the  best  f  irmers  have  resolved  to  begin  sheep 
raising  again — this  time  to  stick. 


Dainj  tjusktmfrnu 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Wool  is  so  low  in  price,  with  no  certain 
prospect  of  any  material  increase,  that  the 
keeping  of  sheep  except  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Will  require  very  close  and  eco¬ 
nomical  calculations  if  any  profit  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  securing  an 
increase  of  the  duties  on  foreign  wools  by  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws;  and  if  an  increase 
of  the  duties  should  he  obtained,  it  is  eminent¬ 
ly  proper  to  consider  sheep  husbandry  upon 
the  basis  of  small  protection  and  small  re¬ 
turns.  Sheep  fit  in  so  nicely  upon  the  farm 
that  they  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  They 
have  an  advantage  over  other  stock,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  be  made  to  furnish  an  income 
twice  in  the  year— first,  the  wool,  aud  then  the 
lambs.  They  may  he  made  to  do  more  tban 
this,  and  really  to  afford  another  income  in 
the  Autumn  or  Winter,  by  the  fattening  aud 
sale  of  the  old  sheep,  or  the  surplus  stock. 
After  trying  all  kinds  of  stock,  I  have  return¬ 
ed  to  sheep,  believing  them  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  a  complete  development  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  farm.  There  is  no  stock  so  well 
calculated  for  rugged  hillsides  or  rough  pas¬ 
tures,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
bushes.  Whore  sheep  have  the  range  of  a 
field,  very  few  weeds  will  ever  go  to  seed,  and 
bushes  will  be  so  thoroughly  enpped  that  they 
will  either  die  or  be  kept  from  makiug  much 
of  a  growth.  When  a  farmer  can  thus  easily 
turn  the  weeds  and  bushes  of  a  farm  into  ex¬ 
cellent  manure,  aud  at  the  same  time  have 
them  converted  into  mutton  aud  wool,  it  is 
certainly  a  good  thing.  Sheep  will  always 
do  this.  They  will  tlirive  in  pastures  aud  get 
fat  where  cattle  would  almost  starve.  They 
also  scatter  their  droppings  over  the  field,  and 
never  fail  to  enrich  lauds  where  they  are 
kept.  Ou  poor  farms  they  are  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  the  best  factors  for  increasing  fertility. 
On  rich  lauds  the  same  rule  holds  good,  as 
they  will  make  them  richer.  By  the  simple 
means  of  a  portable  shed,  which  can  be  moved 
about  the  field  aud  under  which  the  sheep  will 
readily  congregate,  the  poorest  spots  may  be 
made  fertile,  aud  the  whole  field,  by  frequent 
and  regular  changes  of  the  flock,  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  enriched. 

When  i  was  a  small  boy,  my  father  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  farm,  which  had  been  devoted 
to  sheep  husbandry  for  years.  He  went  heavi¬ 
ly  into  debt  in  the  purchase,  and  I  recollect  to 
have  heard  him  suy,  a  number  of  times,  that 
the  sheep  which  had  belonged  to  the  former 
owner  paid  for  the  farm.  What  he  meant  was, 
that  they  made  the  farm  so  productive  and 
caused  it  to  yield  such  bountiful  crops,  after 
he  became  its  owuer,  that  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  make  his  payments.  This  productiveness 
lasted  for  years,  aud  made  the  farm  famous 
for  large  crops.  There  are  in  the  older  States 
a  great  many  farms,  now  run  down  with  con¬ 
tinuous  grain  culture,  which  hardly  pay  the 
cost  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  crops.  Iu 
the  keeping  of  sheep,  although  the  direct  re¬ 
turns  from  them  may  not  be  ns  great  as  they 
have  beeu  in  former  years,  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  them  In  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  should  be  taken  into  account.  If,  by 
these  means,  better  crops  cun  be  grown,  there 
is  additional  inducement  for  stocking  tho 
farm  with  sheep.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
about  this  result.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
whan  a  large  flock  of  sheep  was  kept  ou  Kirby 
Homestead,  a  strip  of  land,  the  most  exposed 
of  any  in  the  Held,  was  well  dressed  with 
sheep  manure.  The  entire  field  was  sown  with 
rye  and  seeded  with  clover.  The  portion 
where  the  sheep  manure  was  put  produced 
three  times  as  much  rye,  to  the  acre,  as  the 
rest  of  the  field.  The  clover  grew  so  rank  that 
its  very  nature  was  changed,  and  instead  of 
dying  out  the  second  year,  as  it  is  likely  to  do, 
it  lived  for  years  and  made  au  excellent 
growth. 

From  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  article,  and 
others,  I  have  been  led  to  add  a  flock  of  sheep 
to  the  stock  on  the  farm,  with  the  intention 
that  the  farm,  under  my  plan,  must  be  made 
to  keep  them,  aud  the  certainty  that  they  will 
be  aids  in  its  improvement,  and  most  useful 


PROP  J.  P.  SHELDON. 


Though  the  Short-horns  have  displaced  or 
arc  displacing,  the  old  Longhorns  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  of  England  and  the  Glamor¬ 
gan  and  Peinbrokes  of  Wales,  they  do  not 
appear  likely  to  supplant  the  Ayreshires  in 
Scotland,  or  the  Devous  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Britain.  The3'  are  known  in  the  genial 
climate  which  prevails  in  the  south  of  this 
island,  and  no  doubt  they  answer  well  as  a 
rule,  but  the  milking  and  beef-makiug  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  Devon  red-skins  are  so  generally 
satisfactory  that  this  very  ancient  and  un- 
rnixed  race  of  cattle  is  likely  to  maintain  its 
ground  for  along  time  to  come.  It  is  said  that 
of  our  purely  English  breeds,  not  reckoning  the 
Welsh  black  races,  the  Irish  Kerries,  and  the 
Scotch  West  Highlanders,  the  Devons  are  the 
Ottly  cattle  we  have  that  are  not  more  or  less  hy¬ 
brid  in  character.  The  Short  horns  arc  just  as 
much  a  composite  breed  as  we,  their  owners, 
are,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal;  and  the 
origin  of  the  Longhorns  and  Herefords,  as  also 
of  the  Norfolk  Red  Bolls,  the  Scotch  Black 
Polls,  aud  the  Ayrsbires,  must  be  traced  to 
the  crossing,  more  or  less,  of  different,  breeds, 
and  this  to  au  extent  aud  in  a  manner  which 
cau  uever  now  be  known :  but  the  Devons  are  a 
pure  breed,  self-colored,  and  indigenous  to 
the  beautiful  county  from  which  they  take 
their  name.  The  breed  has  spread  through 
other  counties,  where  it  has  been  more  or  less 
changed  by  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate — 
factors  of  uot  inconsiderable  importance  iu 
the  history  of  races  of  men  as  well  as  races  of 
animals.  So  far  as  the  Devons  are  concerned, 
we  see  this  iu  the  heavier-framed,  more  mass¬ 
ive,  aud  less  cornel}'  Sussex  cattle,  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  descended  from 
the  Devons;  and  we  see  it  again  in  the  South- 
hammers,  as  they  are  called,  a  race  of  cattle 
pertaiuiug  chiefly  to  the  southern  part  of 
Hampshire,  red  indeed,  like  their  progenitors 
the  Devons,  but  wautiug  in  compactness  and 
symmetry.  yet  useful  dairy  stock,  withal. 

The  Herefords  are  a  noble  race  of  cattle, 
and,  as  I  think,  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
English  breeds.  The  deep-red  color  which 
covers  the  greater  part  of  them,  is  very  cheer¬ 
fully  relieved  by'  tho  suowy-white  of  their 
faces,  dewlaps  and  shoulder  points.  These 
beautiful  cattle  present  a  very  pleasing  ele¬ 
ment  iu  the  beautiful  landscapes  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  of  England,  aud  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  make  the  choicest  beef  of  auy  Eng¬ 
lish  breed.  They  have  not  much  reputation 
as  milkers,  but  this  is  less  their  fault  thau 
their  misfortuue,  for  they  have  not  been 
trained  to  milk  as  our  other  races  have,  aud 
liave  only  been  expected  to  raise  their  off¬ 
spring,  just  us  iu  the  case  of  marcs  aud  ewes. 
This  sort  of  thiug  would  make  poor  milkers  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  of  au}'  breed 
of  eattlo  whatever.  In  some  cases,  however, 
where  the  Herefords  havu  been  used  as  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  stock,  they  have  been  found  to 
develop  into  good  milkers,  which  property  is 
found  to  iucrease  as  the  generations  succeed 
each  other. 

The  Norfolk  Red  Polls  arc  a  hornless  race 
peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk  aud  Suf¬ 
folk,  aud  au  excellent  race  withal.  Until  re¬ 
cently  they  have  not  commanded  much  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  and  of  their  origin  nothing  very 
definite  is  known.  Some  suy  they  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Galloways;  but  then  the 
Galloways  are  black  and  tbeNorfolks  are  red. 
It  is  curious  to  know  that  there  once  existed, 
within  definitely  historical  times,  a  race  of 
white  wild  cattle,  which  had  no  horns,  iu  oue 
of  the  con  titles  on  the  eastern  side  of  England, 
and  we  cannot  toll  how  far  tho  Norfolks  mav 
be  related  to  them ;  it  is  tho  color,  in  this  case 
again,  which  puzzles  the  origin  hunter.  But 
iu  any  case,  tho  Norfolk  Polls  of  to-day  are  a 
iixod  race,  excellent  at  tho  milk  pail,  and  use¬ 
ful  beofers  as  well.  They  are  rising  in  public 
estimation  in  England,  and  have  already  at¬ 
tained  popularity  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

1  have  only  one  other  brood  of  British  dairy 
stock  that  for  tho  present  demands  our  notice, 
viz.,  tho  Kerry  cattle  of  Ireland.  The  pure¬ 
bred  Kerries  are  black,  with  occasional  patches 
of  white,  but  whether,  or  not,  the  bits  of  white 
are  evidences  of  other  blood,  1  am  not  sure. 
The  Kerries  are  very  small  cattle,  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  British  breeds;  but  they  are  proba 


bly,  size  for  size,  the  deepest  milkers  of  the 
lot.  They  are  docile  and  hardy,  eminently 
poor  men’s  cows,  giving  milk  that  is  very  rich 
in  quality,  second  to  none,  perhaps,  save  that 
of  the  Jerseys,  They  are  now  being  culti¬ 
vated  a  good  deal,  are  increasing  iu  popular¬ 
ity,  and  are  said  to  auswer  well  in  large  herds, 
as  practical  dairy  farmers’  stock,  particularly 
in  the  domain  of  butter  making,  for  which 
Ireland,  as  a  country,  is  so  exeelleutly  adapted. 
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HEADS  OR  HAMS. 


Ix  the  Rural,  page  199,  J.  M.  Stahl  says: 
“Pigs  that  cannot  root  are  seldom  healthy, 
and  it  is  all  sheer  nonseuse  to  suppose  that 
the  rooting  propensity  is  a  characteristic  of 
any  breed.” 

I  well  remember  seeing  pictures  of  the  an¬ 
cestral  hog.  and  I  have  rnauy  times  seen,  in 
the  South,  his  unimproved  descendants,  which 
were  literally  compelled  to  “root  bog,  or  die,” 
anil  in  these  the  labor  incident  to  obtaining  a 
scanty  subsistence  bad  so  developed  the  root¬ 
ing  parts  that,  were  we  to  lift  them  by  the  oars, 
it  would  be  an  even  chance  whether  head  or 
tail  would  go  down,  and  the  continued  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  parts  would  have  continued  the 
development  of  head  and  snout  until,  had  no 
change  been  made,  the  hogs  would  have  been 
all  snout 

But  a  more  intelligent  and  humane  system 
of  feeding  reudered  this  incessant  rooting 
unnecessary,  and  breeding  with  a  better  type 
iu  view  has  so  changed  the  form,  that  some 
breeds  have  not  now  sufficient  development  of 
nose  to  root  if  they  were  so  inclined,  and  1  had 
supposed  that  their  natures  had  also  become 
so  changed  that  they  could  live  and  be  healthy 
on  sound  food  and  plenty  of  good  grass.  It 
seems'tu  mo  preferable  to  restrain  by  rings,  if 
necessary,  any  hog  that  shows  an  inclination 
to  root  (especially  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
breeder),  than  to  have  the  development  of 
these  undesirable  parts  stimulated  by  rootiug. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  hogs  all  my  I  arming 
life,  and  now  run  from  25  to  50  hogs  at  all 
times  in  my  orchards,  mostly  Essex  and 
Berkshires.  All  are  fed  and  treated  alike, 
aud  have  the  free  rim  of  the  orchards,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  an  Essex  rooting,  or  to  see  one 
with  a  dirty  face,  showing  it  had  been  iuduig 
iug  in  this  “necessary,  healthful  exercise; 
while  1  seldom  see  a  Berkshire  (and  Berkshires 
are  much  more  quiet  thausorae)  tnat  isnot  half 
out  of  sight  iu  some  hole  where  it  is  rootiug, 
unless  it  has  a  ring  iu  its  nose,  and  yet  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  health 
in  favor  of  the  rooters.  I  much  prefer  grow¬ 
ing  hams  to  snout,  aud  so  prefer  the  quiet  non- 
rooter.  “RUSTIC.” 


fan  Ccommuj. 


DO  WE  FEED  TOO  MUCH  GRAIN  ? 


Colo NHL,  Curtis  says  so  many  good  things 
and  gives  so  much  good  advice,  that  l  dislike 
very  much  to  crtieise  Ins  writings,  aud  yet  in 
the  Rural  of  March  22,  on  page  181,  he  makes 
a  statement:  so  much  at  variauce  with  my  ob- 
servation,  and  wnich  I  think  so  liable  to  inis¬ 
le  ul  yonug  feeders,  that  l  cannot  let  it  pass 
unnoticed.  He  says,  “Asa  rule  when  cuttle 
are  fed  meal  to  make  beef,  they  are  given 
from  one-third  to  one-half  too  much.”  This 
may  be  true  of  Saratoga  County;  but  within 
tile  circle  of  my  observation,  which  has  by  uo 
meaus  been  limited,  either  iu  this  or  surround- 
iug  States,  not  oue  in  ten,  the  country  over, 
feeds  anywhere  uear  enough  to  secure  the 
most  profitable  results.  Feeders  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  formula  and  they  feed  a  certain  limited 
quantity,  thinking  there  is  no  profit  iu  crowd- 
iu;  the  animals  forward,  that  a  moderate 
amount  is  better  digested  and  a  larger  profit 
obtained  thuu  by  the  use  of  larger  grain  ra¬ 
tions.  It  may  be,  aud  probably  is  true,  that 
the  less  grain  the  animal  is  fed,  the  larger  the 
comparative  proportion  of  nutrition  extracted 
by  the  animal;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  food  is  constantly  needed  to 
sustain  animal  existence,  in  keeping  up  the 
necessary  temperature  and  repairing  muscular 
I'aste;  ((  wo  feed  just  enough  to  supply7  this 
constant  drain;  to  merely  keep  the  machine 
ruuuiug,  we  have  no  profit,  but  absolute  loss. 

Suppose  we  take  a  steer  weighing  1,000 
pounds,  and  feed  him  euch  day  80  pounds  of 
hay;  this  with  plenty  of  water  will  sustain  the 
wastes,  and  keep  him  from  falling  off  in 
weight,  but  will  add  nothing  to  his  growth. 
This  hay  would  be  worth  £10  per  ton,  and  we 
should  lose  15  cents  each  day  we  kept  him. 
Now  supposing  we  add  a  ration  of  eight 
pounds  of  coru-meal  at  a  cost  or,  say,  eight 
cent=»;  this  would  make  it  cost  us  28  ceuts  to 
keep  the  steer,  aud  he  would  probably  gain 


one  pound  a  day,  and  this  pound  costs  23  cents, 
of  course ;  now  we  add  to  his  feed  another 
eight  pounds  of  meal,  making  his  daily  food 
cost  81  cents  and  bis  gain  two  pounds.  The 
gain  would  then  cost  us  15}  £  cents  per  pound. 
If  we  add  still  another  eight  pouuds,  his  daily 
cost  of  keeping  would  then  be  39  cents  and  his 
increase  three  pounds,  costing  only  13  cents 
per  pound. 

A  few  years  ago  I  took  a  lot  of  fine  steers 
and  began  feeding  corn-meal,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  to  as  much  as  they 
could  perfectly  digest.  I  then  added  bran  to 
their  ration,  without  diminishing  the  corn- 
meal.  This  I  also  increased  gradually  until 
they  were  eatiug  as  much  bran  in  bulk  as  of 
meal,  and  with  uo  indications  of  overfeeding 
or  loss.  Keeping  the  meal  and  bran  ration 
constant,  I  then  began  feeding  a  moderate 
quantity  of  mangels,  and  gradually  increased, 
until  each  steer  was  eating  three  eights  of  a 
bushel  daily.  Next  I  began  increasing  the 
meal  and  bran  ration,  and  found  that  when 
the  animals  were  eating  mangels  I  could  feed 
nearly  one-half  more  than  before  their  use.  I 
alsofouud  that  the  higher  fed,  the  more  the 
steers  gained  in  proportion,  making  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  quantity  consumed  in  mere  ex¬ 
istence. 

Every  observant  feeder,  if  of  only  moderate 
experience,  can  tell  at  once  on  entering  a 
stable,  even  though  blindfolded,  if  any  of  the 
cattle  therein  are  overfed,  doubly  so  when  he 
has  the  use  of  eyes,  nnd  nose  as  well.  Over¬ 
feeding  will  inevitably  cause  a  loosening  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  voidiugs  will  have  a  very 
disagreeable  aud  sickening  odor,  unmistake- 
able  to  tne  experienced  feeder.  So  long  as  an 
animal  eats  with  a  relish,  and  the  voidiugs 
look  aud  smell  natural,  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  it  is  getting  too  ranch  feed.  • 

Instead  of  teaching  that,  asurule,  too  much 
food  is  given,  we  should  urge  each  feeder  to 
experiment  and  thus  ltaru  how  so  to  com¬ 
pound  rations  for  each  individual  case  as 
to  iuduce  the  auimals  to  eat,  and  the  stomach 
to  digest  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the 
richest  foods  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
the  intelligent  feeder  will  seek  to  learu  these 
facts,  aud  will  find  the  arnouut  of  his  profit 
corresponding  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  has  learned  his  lesson.  o.  J.  c. 
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CHANGES  EFFECTED  IN  PISTILLATE 
VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES  BY 
FERTILIZATION. 


In  the  Rural  of  January  12,  iu  the  notice 
of  the  article  of  Mr.  Lovett,  copied  from  au 
agricultural  cotemporary,  he  mentions  the 
effect  produced  on  pistillate  varieties  of 
strawberries  by  their  being  fertilized  with 
other  varieties.  Recent  observations  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  pollen  effects  a 
modification  in  the  fruit  of  the  pistillates  as 
to  shape,  size,  color,  firmness,  etc. 

Iu  the  case  of  the  Crescent  fertilized  with  the 
Wilson,  the  imparted  qualities  are  produc¬ 
tiveness,  firmness  aud  keeping  qualities. 

The  consumer  must  uot  be  too  fastidious 
concerning  the  eating  qualities  of  the  berries 
thus  produced.  As  to  flavor  aud  high  quality, 
1  doubt  if  they  could  be  had.  They  would 
make  first-rate  shippers  aud  that  only.  1 
have  never  seen  one  resulting  from  this  com 
bination,  of  good  uiarket  color.  From  ex¬ 
periments  aud  observation  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  the  so-called  failures  in  straw 
berry  culture  result  from  the  want  of  proper 
affinities  iu  the  setting  of  the  plants.  The 
Manchester  will  be  cither  a  prize  berry  or  a 
failure,  according  to  the  variety  of  its  next- 
door  neighbor.  Jersey  Queen,  that  much  de 
rided  berry,  is  truly  a  queen  if  it  has  a  proper 
king;  if,  however,  only  a  jack  is  its  accom- 
paui incut,  a  drone  will  result. 

In  the  Rural  of  last  year  (p.  494)  it  is  said 
that  when  the  Manchester  was  fertilized  by 
the  Wilson,  the  best  of  the  berries  were  only 
second-class,  aud  the  majority  were  poor,  as 
poor  could  be.  Others  say,  the  Manchester  did 
as  well  with  them  as  the  Bid  well,  being  fully 
equal  to  it  in  every  respect.  Here  the  magi¬ 
cian  was  the  Bid  well.  Only  yesterday  a  friend, 
who  last  Fall  asked  mo  what  variety  he 
should  plant  to  fertilize  the  Manchester  with, 
said,  “You  told  mo  I  must  experiment,  as  you 
did  not  know.  I  did  so.  The  Manchester 
with  the  Bid  well  was  equal  to  the  Bid  we  11 ; 
with  Miner’s  Prolific,  it  was  medium  iu  quali¬ 
ty ;  with  Wilson  it  was  a  failure.” 

At  the  late  meetiug  of  the  American  Bo¬ 
rnological  Society,  the  Charles  Dowuiug 
seemed  to  be  a  favorite  as  a  fertilizer:  at  least 
several  mentioned  it,  and  many  others  iu  re¬ 
calling  marked  successes  with  pistillates, 
named  this  as  the  male  plant.  I  cannot  speak 
of  it  from  personal  experience. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  certain  her¬ 
maphrodites  or  “perfecf’-lloweriug  varieties 


are  also  modified  by  their  affinities.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Sharpless  and  Glendale,  aud  Sharp¬ 
less  aud  FTimo,  in  each  case  the  Sharpless 
would  seem  to  control,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  other  two.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of 
the  Sharpless  and  Cumberland  Triumph,  the 
Sharpless  becomes  very  soft,  partaking  in  this 
respect  of  the  Cumberland  characteristic.  I 
1  think  the  Cumberland  will  bear  close  obser¬ 
vation  to  determine  whether ornot  it  may  not 
be  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  among  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  matter  of  rendering  many  varieties 
very  soft;  hence  poor  keepers. 

This  modification  of  one  berry  fertilized 
with  the  pollen  of  another,  may  be  the  secret 
of  such  diverse  reports  concerning  many  of 
the  older  aud  newer  varieties  of  strawberries. 
Cue  will  say,  “The  berry  did  splendidly  and 
was  a  success.”  Another,  “It  was  not  worth 
cultivating.”  May  not  the  saying  that  a  be¬ 
ing  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  apply 
to  berries  as  well  as  men? 

The  eyes  ot  man  were  made  to  see  with, 
yet  the  majority  of  men  go  through  an  entire 
lifetime  as  if  they  were  blind.  Horticulture, 
above  all  other  pursuits,  needs  close  observa¬ 
tion  and  attentive  eyes.  Its  secrets,  many  of 
them  can  be  seen,  if  the  cultivator  is  only  on 
the  lookout.  Cause  and  effect  must  be  studied. 
Here  then  in  this  question,  we  have  a  broad 
field  for  experiment.  Observe  and  see  what 
company  your  berries  keep.  Notice  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  character  resulting  from  that 
company.  Reason  from  cause  to  effect,  and 
let  the  results  of  your  research  be  known  to 
others.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  from 
the  first  observations  that  were  made  as  to  the 
seeming  modifications  of  strawberries  by  the 
pollen  of  different  varieties,  to  fully  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  such  as  a  fixed  fact,  yet 
enough  has  been  seen  aud  is  known  to  war¬ 
rant  closer  investigation  and  observation,  in 
order  that  a  determination  can  sooner  be 
reached.  j.  B  Rogers. 

Milburn,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FRUITS  IN  MISSOURI. 
strawberries. 

Of  strawberries  1  have  a  large  number,  but 
few  uew  varieties  that  are  better  than,  or 
even  as  good  as,  the  Crescent  and  Charles 
Downing. 

Manchester  is  large  aud  productive  but 
does  not  appear  to  withstauil  our  Summer 
heat. 

Mount  Vernon  and  Bid  well  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  good  as  some  of  the  older  varie¬ 
ties. 

Big  Bob  is  also  large  and  fine,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  to  our  hot  climate. 

Jersey  Queen  is  large,  not  bright  in  ap¬ 
pearance  or  productive. 

J  AMES  Vick  has  not  yet  fruited,  but  it  looks 
healthy  aud  thrifty. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

I  have  but  few  new'  candidates  among  black¬ 
berries 

Taylor  is  better  than  the  Suyder,  aud 
neither  is  any  better  than  many  of  our  wild 
sorts. 

Ozark  is  better  and  more  productive  than 
either. 

Stayman's  Early  is  the  earliest  variety 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  of  excellent 
quality  aud  production. 

raspberries. 

I  have  a  great  number  of  raspberries  and 
some  are  very  valuable.  GVegg,  among  the 
Black  caps,  is  the  largestaud  best  late  variety. 

Souhkoan  is  nothing  but  the  Improved 
Doolittle,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  At  least  it 
is  uo  earlier  or  larger;  neither  is  it  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  ami  it  is  ideutienl  iu  growth,  spines, 
and  foliage. 

1  yler  is  n  valuable  early  variety  that 
ripens  soon  after  the  Thornless.  It  is  all  that 
has  beeu  claimed  for  it,  aud  is  one  of  the  best. 

Hopkins  is  u  very  strong,  thorny  grower  of 
good  size  and  quality,  but  not  as  early  as  the 
Doolittle. 

Duncan  or  Kentucky  is  a  late  variety  of 
largo  size,  but  1  prefer  the  Gregg. 

Siiaesers  Colossal  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  the  largest  of  all,  but  is  too  dark 
iu  color  and  acid  except  for  canning. 

Black  s  Early  Prolific  is  the  best  early 
Black-cap  variety  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  a 
very  strong  grower,  almost  thornless,  very 
hardy,  and  the  most  productive  of  all  and  the 
best  i  u  quality.  It  is  as  la  rge  as  the  Souhegan , 
and  has  ripened  from  three  to  four  days  earlier 
when  grown  by  its  side.  It  is  considered  the 
best  on  my  grounds. 

Crimson  Beauty  is  much  the  best  of  the 
red  varieties  that  I  have.  It  is  better  in  qual¬ 
ity  thau  the  Turner,  of  larger  size  and  more 
productive. 

Superb  is  too  dark  iu  color  aud  did  not 
prove  altogether  hardy  last  Wiuter.  It  is  of 
the  Reliance  type,  but  peril*  ps  of  better 
quality. 

Lost  Rubies  was  killed  nearly  to  the 


ground  last  Winter.  It  is  too  acid  and  not 
productive. 

St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.  j.  stayman. 
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HARDINESS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS  IN 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

Every  year  the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
of  our  nearest  city  in  this  “cold  North,”  write 
,  to  the  head  of  this  fruit  farm  something  in 
this  wise: — “In  your  large  experience,  will 
yon  kindly  inform  us  what  small  fruits  have 
wintered  best  with  you,  so  that  we  can  recom 
mend  to  our  customers  before  purchasing?’ 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  answer  to 
such  questions,  but  we  invariably  make  out  a 
list  of  such  varieties  as  we  can  mark  best;  but 
so  much  depends  upon  treatment,  protection, 
fall  cultivation,  and  many  other  things,  that 
even  au  opinion,  however  faithfully  given,  is 
not  always  reliable.  For  instance,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  boys  raked  the  loose  straw  from  a 
bed  of  Sharpies*,  we  found  the  plauts  weak 
and  tender,  in  comparison  with  a  bed  that  had 
been  subjected  to  the  treatment  recommended 
by  E.  P.  Roe.  which  was,  to  turn  a  furrow  of 
earth  lightly  over  the  plants  just  before  freez¬ 
ing,  and  rake  it  off  early  in  Spring.  Some 
seasons  a  certain  variety  escapes,  perhaps  the 
next  it  suffers  severely,  while  we  are  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  cause.  Raspberries,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  so  tender  with  us  as  in  sections 
where  there  is  not  so  much  snow,  and  grapes 
aud  roses,  if  protected  by  a  board,  a  stone,  or 
any  earth  to  keep  the  tips  down,  generally 
come  out  fresh  and  strong. 

Many  wonder  at  the  hardiness  of  deutzias 
and  the  Rhus  Cotinus,  or  Smoke  Plant,  with 
many  others;  but  I  thiDk  a  good  deal  is  due  to 
the  natural  protection  of  the  snows.  The 
Briuckie’s  Orange  Raspberry,  marked  tender 
by  horticulturists,  does  not  winter-kih  m  this 
locality.  Of  the  newer  kinds  of  strawberries, 
Manchester  and  Jersey  Queen  have  come  out 
equally  fresh:  James  Vick  has  not  lost  a  leaf, 
but  Big  Bob  i3  very  weak,  aud  so  is  Ironclad. 
A  city  nurseryman  sent  to  know  if  we  could 
let  him  have  a  few  of  the  Shirts  variety— and 
on  going  out  to  the  row,  not  half  a  dozen 
plauts  were  left;  while  on  the  same  ground  we 
had  Bid  well  strong  and  healthy,  and  Long¬ 
fellow  green  and  flourishing,  with  the  same 
treatment. 

I  always  feel  grateful  to  the  Rural  for 
sending  me  Cumberland  Triumph;  it  is  really 
a  fine  berry,  and  holds  well  to  the  last.  My 
plant  of  Fay's  Currant  is  alive  to  the  tip.  I 
wish  I  had  more  of  them.  The  little  plants  of 
the  Caroline  Raspberry  look  quite  lively  and 
the  Clarks  are,  as  usual,  fresh  to  the  top, 
while  Cuthben  proves  itself  quite  hardy. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


EARLY  MATURING  PLANTS. 

In  looking  over  the  advertisements  of  seeds- 
meu  lasc  Bpring,  I  noticed  several  were  sending 
out  selected  packets  of  vegetable  seeas  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  rates.  Most  of  these  seeds  were  to 
produce  mammoth  vegetables,  and  large  pre¬ 
miums  were  to  be  given  for  the  nest  exhibitions 
at  county  or  State  fairs.  With  visions  of  nice, 
crisp  bank-bills  for  pin  moDey.  I  invested  in 
these  choice  garden  seeds.  But  alas!  for  my 
bright  hopes.  A  cold,  backward  Spring,  no 
doubt,  had  much  to  do  with  my  failures.  But 
even  those  seeds  that  were  well  started  in  the 
house,  aud  had  the  very  best  culture,  did  not 
mature  The  fact  was,  they  were  not  adapted 
to  our  northern  climate  with  its  short  summer 
season. 

When  we  first  came  to  this  county,  I  sent 
to  the  late  Mr.  James  Vick  for  garden 
seeds  that  would  come  to  maturity  verv  earlv, 
as  our  growing  season  was  of  short  duration. 
He  kindly  made  the  selection:  and  asa  result, 
we  had  au  abundance  of  early  and  late  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  the  table  during  the  entire  season. 
The  lesson  learned  from  the  two  experiments, 
is  to  get  seed  that  will  have  time  to  grow  and 
mature  in  the  section  where  you  live.  Then 
if  the  soil  is  properly  prepared,  you  will  receive 
the  reward  of  your  labor, 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Ben 
Davis  Apple,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
many  friends;  and  when  oue  desires  an  ap¬ 
ple  to  eat  from  hand,  l  must  confess  it  does 
not  deserve  much  credit;  but  as  there  is  never 
a  wilderness  without  its  flowers,  uora  human 
heart,  however  bad,  without  some  tender 
spot,  so  the  Beu  Davis,  with  all  its  flintiness, 
has  some  good  qualities;  aud  these  must  be 
pointed  out,  to  tie  fully  appreciated  by  the 
great  mass  of  fruit  lovers  The  trees  bear 
some  fruit  every  year,  which  cannot  he  said 
of  the  superior  varieties,  and  one  cau  always 
have  sauce,  and  something  for  the  “inevitable 
pie,'’  if  he  has  a  good  supply  of  these  apples, 
and  they  make  splendid  sweet  pickles. 

Manistee  Co.,  Mich.  may  maple. 


SQUASH  BUGS  AND  CHICKENS. 

I  have  planted  Hubbard  Squash  seed  eleven 
successive  years.  Seven  of  the  eleven  years 
I  handpicked,  tried  Paris-green,  and  eveery 


apparently  20  or  30  years  old,  and  doubtless 
brought  over  from  Japan  by  some  ship-mas¬ 
ter  of  a  generation  ago. 


more  than  that  from  the  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  alone.” 

“That  is  not  all;  he  sells  calves  for  $15  to 
$50. a  head  at  four  to  twelve  weeks  old.  You 
see,  he  keeps  all  thoroughbred  stock.” 

“  I  guess  maybe  it  does  pay  to  take  a  farm 
paper  after  all;  but  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light 
before.” 

That  is  the  way  with  too  many  fanners 
the  country  over.  They  think  the  old  way  is 
the  only  way,  and  that  “book  farming”  is  a 
humbug.  But  when  you  see  a  sleek,  clean 
farm,  with  no  weeds  or  briars  in  the  fence 
corners,  stones  and  stumps  cleared  off,  and  a 
nice  door-yard  lawn,  you  are  safe  to  bet  that 
the  owner  takes  the  Rural  New-Yorker  or 
some  other  good  farm  paper. 

Fortville,  N.  Y.  subscriber. 


thing  I  heard  oi'  read  about,  and  did  not  get 
a  squash  to  mature  before  the  vines  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  odoriferous  squash  bug.  Inad¬ 
vertently  a  hill  of  squash  was  planted  near  a 
coop  of  chickens;  the  vines  grew  vigorously 
and  produced  abundance  of  squashes.  From 
that  time  I  have  grown  squash  near  chickens 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  a  coop  of  chickens 
being  placed  among  six  to  eight,  hills  of  squash. 
The  chicks  have  had  froe  play  over  the  patch 
by  daylight  from  the  time  of  planting  to  the 
time  of  harvesting  the  squash.  The  coop  is 
often  moved  for  the  good  of  the  fowls,  and 
the  ground  cultivated  frequently  and  thor¬ 
oughly  for  the  good  of  the  fowls  and  squash. 
Tin-key  chicks  will  injure  the  squash  vines. 


ROSA  RUGOSA, 


THE  JAPAN  IVY 


AMPELOPSIS  TRICU3PIDATA. 

SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR. 

The  best  known  name  of  this  vine,  an  en- 
graviug  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  135,  is 
Ampelopsis  Veitohii,  so-called  from  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  of  London,  who  were  among  the  first 
to  introduce  it  extensively  in  England.  By 
whatever  name  it  may  he  known,  however,  its 
renown  for  many  valuable  qualities  should  be 
excellent  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States.  The  English  Ivy  is 
too  well  known,  for  the  charming  color  and  ar¬ 
tistic  grouping  of  its  leaves,  to  demand  words 
of  praise  at  this  late  date  and  the  most  favor¬ 
able  word  I  can  say  for  the  Bo-colled  Japan 
Ivy,  is  that  of  all  hardy  vines  it  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  English  Ivy  in  general  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  Japan  Ivy  clings  to  stones, 
brick,  and  wood,  by  its  small  rootlets,  and  its 
leaves  overlap  each  other  in  pleasing  masses 
like  the  ivjT,  and,  like  the  English  Ivy  the 
conformation  of  the  leaf  is  quaint  and  the 
color  in  Summer  a  shining,  rich  green.  It 
grows  quite  as  fast  as  the  English  Ivy,  aud 
thiives  in  a  greater  variety  of  soils.  But  you 
will  say  “The  English  Ivy  is  evergreen!” 
True,  aud  the  Japan  Ivy  is  not,  aud  in  so  far 
it  is  inferior,  but  balance  against  this  superior 
quality  of  the  English  Ivy,  the  rich  and  deli¬ 
cate  shading  of  yellow  and  crimson  which 
paint  in  Autumn  the  leaves  of  the  Japan  Ivy, 
and  also  its  superior  hardiness  in  the  different 
kinds  of  climate  where  it  has  been  tried  in 
America,  and  you  must  certainly  give  the 
meed  of  superiority  to  the  Japan  Ivy.  Indeed, 
to  see  English  Ivy  in  its  glory  in  America, 
one  must  go  as  far  south  as  Norfolk,  Va, 
Throughout  almost  the  entire  Middle  and 
Northern  States,  English  Ivy  is  apt  to  be  cut 
down  by  sleet  and  cold  winds,  accompanied  or 
succeeded  by  hot  suns  during  the  early  days 
of  Spring. 

It  seems  a  little  strange,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  that  the  Japan  Ivy  is  not  moregenerally 
planted,  for  certainly  it  merits  at  leastas  com¬ 
mon  employment  as  the  Virginia  Creeper  and 
honeysuckle.  I  am  inclined  to  account 
for  this  apparent  neglect  of  a  valuable  plant 
in  two  ways:  one  I  think  is  to  be  found  in  the 
universal  hesitancy  of  the  public  to  employ 
new  plants,  uutil  rnauy  years  of  experiment 
have  tested  aud  determined  their  real  value, 
and  the  other,  in  the  unduly  bad  character 
given  a  plant  by  the  sale  of  weakly,  young 
specimens  by  nurserymen  eager  for  early 
profit.  The  right  plan  is  to  set  out  vigorous, 
well  established  Japan  Ivies  closely  to  the 
wall  they  are  to  cover,  so  that  they  may  at¬ 
tach  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
set  out  on  their  climbing  career  with  as  little 
beating  about  as  possible.  The  application  of 
rich,  mellow  soil  at  the  very  outset,  imme¬ 
diately  about  the  roots,  is  also  particularly 
beneficial  to  its  after  success.  We  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  Rural’s  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Wales, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  engraving  pre¬ 
sented  on  page  309. 


In  selecting  shrubs  for  the  lawn,  one  scarce¬ 
ly  thinks  of  using  roses  singly,  or  even  grouped 
as  shrubs.  A  number  of  roses  are  usually 
huddled  together  in  a  bed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  somewhat  sparse,  and  ofttiuies 
mildewed  foliage,  more  presentable.  A  bet¬ 
ter  way,  lot  us  suggest,  would  be,  in  order  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  their  flowers,  to  dispose 
them  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  shrubbery  in 
clusters  of  threes  or  fives,  or  eveu  singly. 
Here  their  flowex-s  would  develop  well,  and 
their  mildewed  foliage  be  less  conspicuous* 
while  the  plauts  themselves  would  occupy  a 
positiou  properly  and  naturally  related  to  the 
other  members  of  the  shrub  group. 

The  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa),  however, 
needs  no  sheltered  nook  wherein  to  hide  the 
deficiencies  of  its  foliage,  for  in  the  excellence 
of  its  foliage  under  all  circumstances  lies  its 
greatest  charm.  Dark,  rich  green  leaves, 
curled  aud  wrinkled,  whence  the  name,  make 
up  this  foliage  in  the  most  luxurious  abund¬ 
ance.  Nor  do  mildew  or  worms  seem  ever  to 
attack  it.  Broad  aud  rounded,  and  of  vigor¬ 
ous  habit,  these  solid  masses  give  rise  to  the 


SPARROWS. 

A  city  friend  called  on  me  a  few  days  since 
and,  presenting  a  top  of  a  currant  bush,  asked 
what  I  thought  of  it.  There  being  no  buds  on 
it,  I  replied:  “  It  looks  very  much  as  though 
in  carrying  it,  the  buds  had  been  rubbed  off.” 
He  said  “No!”  “  Then  its  budless  condition 
is  the  work  o  f  sparrows  1”  “  Yes !  As  I  sn  t  in 
my  library  yesterday  I  saw  the  little  pests 
hopping  about  my  currant  bushes,  apparently 
very  busy  about  something.  An  examina- 


A  CHAT  WITH  A  FARMER, 


My  business  takes  me  considerably  over 
Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Counties,  N.  Y., 
and  on  one  of  my  recent  trips  I  met  a  man  who 
owns  140  acres  of  as  desirable  laud  as  one 
could  desire,  when  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  nearly  verbatim  as  I  seud  it. 

I  asked: 

“  What  farm  paper  are  you  taking  now  ?” 

“  I  don’t  take  any  paper  devoted  exclusively 

to  the  farm;  I  take  the  - ,  that  has  a 

whole  page  of  farm  news.” 

“That  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  why 
don’t  you  take  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  aud 
get  a  whole  paper  devoted  to  farming?” 

“Oh!  that  costs  too  much;  I  can't  afford  it.” 

“  But  one  number  might  pay  you  the  price 
of  a  year’s  subscription?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  believe  in  ‘  book  farmin’, 
any  way ;  it  will  do  for  the  rich  men  to  experi¬ 
ment,  I  hain’t  got  time  or  money  to  do  that.” 

“  How  many  acres  are  there  m  your  farm !” 
“  A  hundred  and  forty?” 

“  Do  you  owu  it?” 

“  Not  exactly;  I  owe  $2,000  on  it.” 

“  How  long  have  yon  lived  here?” 

“Fifteen  years.” 

“  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  farm?” 

“  Thirty-five  hundred  dollars.” 

“How  much  is  it  worth  now?” 

“1  was  offered  $5,000  for  it  yesterday.” 

“  How  much  stock  do  you  keep?” 

“  Ten  cows,  two  horses,  40  sheep,  aud  a  few 
calves  through  the  Summer.” 

“  What  do  your  calves  bring  you  on  an 
average?” 

“  Five  or  six  dollars.” 

“  How  many  potatoes  do  you  get  to  the- 
acre?” 

“  Forty  to  one  hundred  bushels.” 

“  How  much  wheat?” 

“  Eight  to  twelve  bushels.” 

“How  about  oats?” 

“  Thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  your  ashes?” 

“  Sell  them  for  10  cents  per  bushel.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  thev  are  worth  40  or  45 
cents  per  bushel  at  home  here?” 

“What  for?” 

“  To  put  on  3'our  garden  and  on  your  pota¬ 
to  ground.” 

■‘Well,  now  (getting  excited),  you  can’t 
make  me  believe  that;  don’t  I  get  just  as  good 
crops  as  my  neighbors?” 

“  Do  you  know  Mr. - ,  that  built  that 

large  new  barn  last  Summer?  Do  you  raise 
as  good  crops  as  he  does?” 

“Oh,  beliasa  better  farm  than  I  have.” 

“  Is  it  any  better  situated?” 

“No;  but  it  is  richer.” 

“  Was  it  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  bought 
it  of  his  father?” 

“No;  the  old  man  was  in  the  lumber 
business  and  let  the  farm  inn  down,  and  was 
glad  to  sell  it  to  the  son  for  $3,500,  aud  give 
him  time  on  it  at  that.” 

“  Who  brought  up  the  sou?” 

4  ‘  The  old  man,  of  course.” 

"Then,  how  did  the  boy  know  how  to  farm 
it  so  well?” 

“Why,  he  took  half  a  dozen  farm  papers, 
and  bought  fertilizers  enough  every  year  to 
keep  my  family.” 

“  Does  he  own  the  farm  now?” 

“  Yes,  and  is  good  for  $15,000  or  more.” 

“  How  much  stock  does  he  keep?” 
“Twenty-eight  cows,  one  hundred  sheep, 
seven  horses,  aud  generally  during  Winter 
ten  or  fifteen  head  of  young  cattle.” 

“  Do  j7ou  know  his  yield  of  oats  Co  the  acre 
this  year?” 

“Yes:  his  oat  ground,  40  acres,  averaged 
01  bushels  thrasher’s  measure.” 

“  Who  made  that  farm  to  raise  such  crops?” 
“  He  did,  of  course.” 

“  How  did  he  learn  how,  if  his  father  did  not 
teach  him?” 

“Well,  he  had  a  good  head  on  him,  and  I 
guess,  after  all,  he  must  have  to  lay  the  most 
of  it  to  some  of  the  papers.  I  heard  him  say 
he  would  have  the  Rural  New-Yorker  if  it 
cost  ten  dollars  per  year.  He  says  he  makes 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

History  repeats  itself.  Human  nature  was, 
aud  is  always  the  same.  In  olden  times,  an 
instance  was  given  of  a  man  who  refused  to 
be  cured  of  a  pestilent  disease,  because  the 
remedy^  was  simpty  to  wash  and  be  clean.  But 
if  the  prescription  had  been  written  in  mys¬ 
terious  symbols,  and  some  imposing  forms  of 
application  had  been  ordered,  the  man  would 
have  been  pleased.  In  something  like  the 
same  manner,  we  are  now  told  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  investigators  that  the  prevalent  diseases 
among  cattle  in  the  West  are  due  to  ergotism, 
from  ergotized  grasses.  It  is  the  same  old 
human  vanity  that  cannot  abide  plain,  simple 
truth.  Smut  is  a  species  of  ergot,  and  coru  is 
a  grass;  therefore  smutty  corn  is  an  ergot¬ 
ized  grass;  and  smutty  corn  produces  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  extremities  and  decay  of  the 


LEAF-STALK  OF  ROsA  RUGOSA.  From  Nature.  Fig.  137 


doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  plant  can  be 
really  a  rose.  The  shape  of  the  leaf  (seen  iu  Fig. 
137)  and  the  flowers,  however,  at.  once  dispel 
any  such  doubt, and  we  find,  moreover,  the  rich, 
full,  single,  distinctive  rose  flower  a  charming 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.  Flecked 
with  numerous  clustered  yellow  stamens,  those 
flowers  stud  the  surface  of  the  solid-looking 
leaves  with  brilliant  effects,  of  mixed  red  and 
green.  Usually  about  three  inches  m  diame¬ 
ter,  the  flowers  are  to  many  persons  specially 
admirable  for  their  simple  character.  The 
innumerable  double  flowers  of  every  shape 
aud  hue  seen  nowadays,  make  it  a  pleasant 
ehange,  to  revert  back  once  more  iu  rose  nov 
elties  to  the  simple  combination  of  petals, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  old  sweet-briar  of  the 
roadside. 

Rosa  rugosa  is  hardy,  easily  transplanted, 
and  readily  propagated.  A  lovtd3r,  excellent 
shrub  in  many  ways,  it  is  somewhat  strange  it 
is  not  used  more.  Nurseries  have  not  offered 
it  for  sale  uutil  recently,  but  now  that  it  has 
become  well  known  to  many,  its  popularity 
should  rapidly  increase.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  length  of  time  a  good  plant  may  grow 
and  thrive  in  a  country  without  gainiug  recog¬ 
nition,  we  may  cite  the  fact,  well  known  to 
several,  and  heretofore  recorded  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  that  down  on  Long  Island  there  exists  a 
large  hedge  of  what  is  evidently  Rosa  rugosa, 


tion  revealed  this  state  of  things.  I  imme¬ 
diately  covered  my  Fay’s  with  netting,  or  they 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate.  What  shall 
we  do  with  them?”  “Shoot ’em.”  “  I  have, 
but  for  every  one  I  shoot,  my  neighbors  will 
seud  a  dozen  to  take  its  place.  A  healthy  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  will  ere  long  take  the  place  of 
the  present  foolish  sentimentalism  regarding 
these  pernicious  nuisances,  and  demand  their 
extermination.  The  English  sparrow  must 


HOW  ABOUT  ENSILAGE  FOR  HORSES? 

In  the  Rural  of  April  19,  W.  T.,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  writes  encouragingly  of  ensilage.  I 
am  much  interested  in  this  mode  of  saving 
forage,  as  l  think  we  may  be  enabled  to  plant 
such  crops  as  corn  and  peas,  regardless  of  the 
rainy  season  which  generally  covers  the  time 
from  Juno  to  Fall,  and  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  save  those  crops  for  forage.  I 
have  seeu  in  some  of  my  agricultural  papers 
statements  that  the  ensilage  is  a  dangerous 
food  for  the  horse,  and  I  now  ask  W.  T.  and 
any  other  of  your  correspondents  who  may 
be  so  kind  as  to  notice  this,  to  state  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  horses  and  colts  with  this 
food,  aud  how  will  it  do  for  those  animals 
while  at  work?  e.  w.  a. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 


name,  and  recognize  the  simple  nature  ot  the 
trouble,  aud  then  sensible  men  will  know  how 


to  apply  the  remedy. _ 

But  we  are  getting  too  scientific;  and  a  lot 
of  charlatans  are  posing  before  the  amazed 
public  as  knowing  more  than  was  ever  known 
before,  gaining  reputation  for  knowledge  by 
the  mysterlousneas  of  their  words  aud  their 
oracular  manner.  Stockmen  should  know 
something  of  their  own  business  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject 
when  fed  upon  unwholesome  food.  Moreover , 


they  should  realize  the  fact  that  as  far  as  dis¬ 
ease  is  concerned,  we  are  all  made  of  one 
blood,  and  that  un  wholesome  food  and  water 
or  irregular  feeding  will  product*  precisely 
the  same  evil  results  in  a  man  as  in  any  other 
animal.  For  instance,  let  a  man  confine  him¬ 
self  to  a  diet  of  any  kind— potatoes,  for  in¬ 
stance — for  a  long  time,  and  he  will  become 
subject  to  disease  as  surely  as  a  hog  which  is 
fed  wholly  on  corn.  Recall  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Irish  people  in  1847,  when  their 
crops  failed  and  the  potatoes  rotted,  and  the 
poor  people  had  no  food  but  these  rotten  pota¬ 
toes.  Thousands  upon  thousands  died  of  a 
fever  which  became  contagious,  decimating 
the  Irish  nation,  uud  from  eight  millions  the 
population  fell  in  five  years  to  six,  in  spite  of 
the  natural  fecundity  of  the  people.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  siugle  instance  where  poor  and 
unwholesome  food  has  produced  diseases  which 
actually  became  contagious.  Soft,  frozen  corn 
filled  with  smut,  or  dry,  woody,  smutty  corn 
fodder,  will  have  precisely  the  same  effects 
upon  cattle  or  swine. 


The  time  is  coming  when  the  shepherd  will 
go  through  the  old-time  farce  of  washing  bis 
sheep  in  a  muddy  pond  or  brook,  with  the  al¬ 
leged  purpose  of  cleaning  the  wool.  I  have 
known  farmers  spend  a  day  in  the  water  ap 
to  their  waists  at  this  work,  and  drive  the  wet 
sheep  home  a  mile  or  more  over  a  dusty  road, 
supposing  the  wool  was  washed.  The  wool 
buyer  knows  when  wool  is  clean  aud 
when  it  is  not.  and  does  not  have 
wool  drawn  over  his  eyes.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  one-third  deducted  from  the  price,  for 
unwashed  wool,  does  not  equal  the  loss  made 
in  washing,  so  the  advantage  is  usually  in 
favor  of  the  unwashed  fleeces.  Then  the  labor 
and  the  colds  and  the  rheumatism  which  fol¬ 
low  this  barbarous  practice  are  not  even  com¬ 
pensated  by  one  hard-earned  cent  per  pound. 
If  one  will  wash  his  wool,  let  him  scour  it  or 
tub-wash  it,  and  do  it  well.  But  the  ma nufac- 
turers  would  rather  scour  their  own  wool. 


Fanners  do  not  consider  the  profit  there  is 
in  rearing  horses  for  sale;  a  1200-pound  horse 
will  sell  in  the  market  for  $250,  or  about  20 
cents  a  pound  live  weight.  At  three  years  a 
horse  is  earning  his  feed  and  paying  back  for 
his  previous  cost.  At  five  yeai-s  his  work  has 
left  him  out  of  debt,  and  if  sold  for  $250,  this 
is  clear  profit.  Compared  with  a  three-year- 
old  steer  weighing  1200  pounds,  and  selling  for 
six  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  the  horse 
shows  an  exceedingly  greater  profit.  Maine 
farmers  always  had  u  reputation  for  shrewd¬ 
ness,  aud  when  the  agricultural  reports  from 
that  State  show  a  large  increase  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  rearing  horses,  for  sale  in  the  Boston 
market,  it  shows  the  reputation  is  not  got  un¬ 
deservedly. 


The  true  inwardness  of  the  opposition  to  the 
trade  in  Western  slaughtered  beef  seems  to  be 
that  the  railroads  have  a  large  iuterest  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  present  system  of  live  stock  ship¬ 
ment,  with  all  its  barbarities.  The  feeding  of 
the  stock  is  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  aud  is  very  profitable,  bay  costing  $8 
per  ton  being  charged  to  the  shipper  at  $50. 
Besides,  two  car-loads  of  live  cattle  can  be  put 
into  one  car  wheu  slaughtered,  at  a  reduction 
of  one-half  the  freight;  aud  so  a  cry  is  raised 
that  Western  slaughtered  beef  is  unwhole¬ 
some;  that  diseased  cattle  are  killed  for  beef, 
that  could  not  bo  sent  forward  alive,  aud  that 
the  gases  used  in  the  process  of  refrigeratiug 
injure  the  meat.  Truly,  we  may  say  with 
old  Jack  Falstalf,  “Lord!  how  men  are  given 
to  lying!” 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  “the  free  grazing  dis¬ 
tricts”  of  the  West  aud  the  cheapness  with 
which  cattle  can  be  reared  upou  them.  But 
why  should  there  bo  any  free  grazing  districts 
any  more  than  free  wheat-growing  districts? 
If  a  person  were  to  fence  in  100,000  acres  of 
land  in  Dakota,  put  it  in  wheat,  and  then 
boast  of  his  free  wheat-growing  opportunities, 
something  would  be  done  about  it.  Farmers 
whose  grazing  lands  cost  $50  or  $100  an  acre, 
are  forced  to  compete  with  graziers  who  use 
the  public  lands  free,  and  yet  the  farmers  have 
an  interest,  as  citizens,  in  these  lands  that  are 
monopolized,  in  many  eases,  by  foreigners 
who  arc  not  even  taxed,  because  the  lands  they 
occupy  are  not  yet  organized  into  counties. 
It  is  not  a  “fair  shake,”  and  those  who  buy 
their  lauds  aud  pay  taxes  on  them  are  injured 
by  the  competition.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
Inis  been  given  by  Congress  to  the  whiskey 
distiller's,  hut  the  great  agricultural  and  stock 
interests  of  the  country  are  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  as  they  best  can. 


Some  idea  may  lie  gained  of  the  enormous 
interests  involved  in  this  Western  cattle  busi¬ 
ness,  most  of  which  is  carried  on  upon  the 
“free  public  lands,”  and  the  corresponding 
competition  to  which  farm  graziers  are  sub¬ 
jected,  when  we  know  that  the  value  of  the 
cattle  foots  up  to  $000,000,000,  This  vast  sum 


pays  40  per  cent,  profit  annually,  or  $240,000,- 
000,  and  against  this  the  farm  graziermayput 
his  five  or  10  per  cent.,  which  bB  thinks  him  - 
self  lucky  to  get.  The  area  of  public  lands 
over  which  these  cattle  are  grazed,  stretches 
2,000  miles  in  length  and  400  in  width,  or 
800.000  square  miles,  equal  to  500,000,000  acres, 
worth ,  at  $1.25  an  acre,  $025,000,000.  A  fair 
rent  of  this  land,  at  five  per  cent,  of  the  value, 
would  be  more  than  *30,000,000,  which  is  given 
as  a  bonus  to  the  “free  land”  stockmen,  who 
are  also  free  of  taxes.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  lie  known  and  considered. 

The  tendency  of  farming  everywhere  east  of 
the  Missouri  must  he  towards  stock  feeding; 
the  land  cannot  otherwise  be  kept  in  a  fertile 
condition.  Roots  must  be  grown,  aud  fodder 
crops,  for  summer'  feeding.  An  acre  of  land 
must  be  made  to  support  one  cow.  or  one  steer, 
or  seven  sheep.  This  is  the  oniy  salvation  for 
the  farmer.  He  cannot  grow  grain  and  keep 
his  land  in  condition.  Everyone  cannot  be  a 
dairyman,  and  the  competition  of  tallow  and 
lard  dairy  goods,  will  keep  dairying  down  to 
the  chin  in  the  floods  of  misery.  I  see  no  es¬ 
cape  from  this  result.  If  any  of  the  Rural. 
readers  eau  see  further  than  I  can,  I  wish  they 
would  make  their  perceptions  known,  for  it  is 
a  most  important  thiug.  It  will,  however,  be 
all  right  if  farmers  only  turn  their  attention 
to  the  higher  culture  of  their  land.  Stock 
has  been  improved  very  much  of  late 
years,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
improvements  of  stock  cannot  be  maintained 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  of  the 
soil,  because  an  improved  animal  which  makes 
a  greater  weight  of  beef  in  three  years  than 
a  scrub  does  iu  five,  can  only  do  this  by  the 
consumption  of  more  food.  Improvement  in 
live  stock  never  can  and  never  will  enable  an 


laud  aud  himself,  as  he  improves  his  stock. 
These  improvements  tend  to  cheapen  his  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  this  is  indispensable  to  meet  the 
close  competition  in  all  sorts  of  farm  products 
now  prevailing.  I  fear  the  question  soon  will 
come  up,  are  there  not  too  many  farmers,  and 
too  few  persons  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
to  furnish  customers  for  farm  products?  I 
think  we  shall  soon  see  a  great  tumble  in  the 
price  of  beef  and  cattle,  aud  this  will  force  the 
stockmen  everywhere  to  take  the  course  which 
I  have  marked  out. 


JERSEY  COW  SAFRANO. 

That  some  families  of  Jerseys  are  showing 
wouderful  ability  to  convert  suitable  food  in¬ 
to  butter  in  surprising  quantities,  inusl  be 
conceded  by  all,  and  among  these  butter  pro¬ 
ducers  the  descendants  of  Sc  Tielior  (45!  occu¬ 
py  a  prominent  position.  We  give  at  Fig. 
ISfi  an  illust  ration  of  Safra no  (4,568)  contain¬ 
ing  75  per  cent,  of  his  blood,  her  sire  being  St. 
Holier  (45)  and  her  dam,  Kalinin,  (1561) 
a  daughter  of  St.  Heller.  She  was  bred  by  Dr. 
O.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  who  im¬ 
ported  und  owned  her  sire.  Safrauo  is  now 
owned  by  Charles  Keep,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
In  1881  she  made,  in  seven  days,  from  Oct.  24 
to  October  30,  inclusive,  after  a  severe  frost 
had  affected  the  grass,  14  pounds  2J  9'  ounces  of 
butter.  This  was  almost  five  mouths  after 
calving,  and  she  was  then  almost,  four  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  She  d  nipped  her 
last  calf  iu  May,  18S3,  and  in  the  last  of  March 
was  making,  on  ordinary  feed,  one-and-a-half 
pound  of  butter  per  day.  She  is  a  persistent 
milker,  never  going  dry  aud  seldom  getting  as 
low  as  eight  quarts  per  day.  She  is  a  regular 
breeder;  the  dam  of  Miller  &  Sibley’s  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  E.  P.  Bowen's  Toussaiut,  Mr. 


Beardsly’s  Brie,  and  also  of  Mr.  Sandford’s 
Volie  with  a  test  of  18  pounds  one 
ounce  in  seven  days.  St.  Helier  (45)  is  the 
sire  of  many  cows  with  notable  butter  records, 
among  which  we  have  only  room  for  Chroma, 
20  pounds  six  ounces,  Iantbe,  16  pounds  10 
ounces,  and  Menines  3d,  20  pounds  one  ounce. 


ENSILAGE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Opinion  Well  Sup¬ 
ported  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  —  Dr.  Lawes, 
speaking  through  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
of  England,  of  a  lecturer  who  was  honored  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  chairman,  and  whose 
subject  was  the  somewhat  commonplace  one 
of  “  Pickled  Grass,”  says  he  presumes  he  felt, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  enliven  his  observa¬ 
tions  by  the  introduction  of  some  sensational 
statement.  That  the  ensilage  of  25  tons  of 
maize  per  acre  would  produce  a  profit — as 
compared  with  swedes— of  £15  18s.  fid.,  is  just 
as  likely  to  he  realized  by  the  British  farmer, 
as  that  the  same  result  would  be  obtained 
from  the  ensilage  of  a  similar  weight  of  pine¬ 
apples,  It  would  appear  that  even  in  the 
United  States  the  ensilage  fever  is  somewhat 
abating.  The  editor  of  the  R.  Y.-Y.  has  re¬ 
cently  congratulated  himself  in  having  had 
no  hand  in  the  advocacy  of  ensilage,”  and 
adds:  “If  the  words  of  Professor  Johnson— 
[we  said  Dr.  Lawes  also— Eds.]  had  been  lis¬ 
tened  to,  hundreds  of  people  would  have  been 
saved  hundreds  of  dollars.”  One  of  the  most 


I  agriculture  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  conducted  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Professor  Brown.  Quite  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  the  W estern  Ontario  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  a  paper  was  read  upon  the 
process  by  which  food  is  converted  into  milk. 
Professor  Brown  attended  this  meeting  and 
stated  that  ensilage,  according  to  his  experi¬ 
ments,  “  produced  the  lowest  quality  of  but¬ 
ter,  while  the  cost  was  the  second  highest.” 
He  also  said  that  “no  one  had  yet  been  able 
to  produce  untainted  butter  by  this  method, 
and  that  at  the  Experimental  Farm  the  milk 
from  ensilage  while  yet  warm  emitted  a  pecu¬ 
liar  smell,  and  the  butter  was  pale  in  color  and 
not  the  most  inviting  iu  taste.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  one  of  the  substances  produced  iu 
a  silo  is  lactic  acid,  which  is  the  same  acid 
that  is  fouud  in  sour  milk,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  part  of  this  acid  might 
have  passed  from  the  food  unchanged,  into  the 
milk.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  M’Adam 
“  wauted  to  know  if  a  really  good  article  of 
butter  had  ever  been  produced  from  ensilage 
feeding,  but  uo  one  ventured  an  affirmative 
reply.”  In  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  some  analyses  of  grass,  aud  grass  made 
into  ensilage,  are  giveu  by  Prof.  Kinch  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester;  the 
analyses  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  albuminoids — that  is  to  say  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  all  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  iu 
the  food — is  converted  into  compounds  of  less 
value;  that  the  ash  is  increased,  which  means 
that  organic  matter  has  been  destroyed,  and 
that  the  soluble  earbo-dyd rates  have  been 
diminished,  while  the  fiber  has  been  increased. 
It  will  require  very  many  analyses,  as  well 
as  many  feeding  experiments  to  be  carried  out 
before  the  real  value  of  the  substauoe  can  be 
ascertained. 


JERSEY  COW  SAFRANO,  From  Photograph.  Fig.  136. 

animal  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  j  advanced  stations  for  practical  and  scientific 
and  therefore  the  farmer  must  improve  his 


Dr.  Lawes  has  been  accused  of  throwing 
cold  water  upon  a  process,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  is  thought  to  be  capable  of 
producing  a  revolution  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  All  that  he  has  said  about  the 
matter  has  been  to  point  out  that  the  figures 
which  have  been  furnished  by  the  advocates 
of  the  system,  are  not  so  favorable  as  they 
would  wish  people  to  suppose.  He  is  further 
of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  farmers 
have, in  maize.a  crop  more  suitable  for  ensilage 
purposes  than  auy  crop  which  English  fanners 
possess.  So  long  as  the  making  of  ensilage  is 
confined  to  the  wealthy,  and  to  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  no  harm  can  be  done  be  says;  but 
at  present  he  ventures  to  think  that  practical 
farmers  should  wait  a  little,  until  there  is  more 
satisfactory  evidence  than  any  that  has  been 
put  forward  in  regard  to  its  merits,  before 
they  spend  much  money  on  the  process:  and 
that  is  just  what  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  insisted. 


Eajiliness  of  Sweet  Corn.— Dr.  Stnrte- 


vant,  of  the  New  York  Experimental  Station, 
tested  20  varieties  of  sweet  corn  during  last 
season.  The  relative  earliness  was  judged  by 
the  appearance  of  the  silk.  Similar  tests  were 


made  at  the  Rural  Farm,  it  will  be  remember¬ 
ed,  three  years  ago.  In  our  tests  we  also  stated 


whether  or  not  the  silk  was  receptive  before, 
during,  or  after  the  pollen  was  ripe.  Here  is 
Dr.  Sturtevaut’slist: 


Early  Marblehead . 

Early  XarraKanaeit. . . . 

Prato’s  Early  . 

Early  Minnesota . 

Tom  Thumb  . 

Dolly  Dutton . 

Crosby’s  Early. . 

Wyoming  !.... . 

Early  Ordiifte . 

Darling's  Early . 

Golden  . 

Rochester . 

Early  Dwarf,...  . . 

Moorc-’s  Early  Concord 

Squantnm.  . 

Black  Mexican . 

Early  Eight  -rowed . 

Amber  Cream . 

Asylum  . . 

Excelsior . 

Triumph . 

Hickox . 

Egyptian . 

Sto well’s  Evergreen . . . . 

NePlusL'ltra  ........... 

Mammoth...... . . 


Silked  in  Days 
from  Planting.  Date. 


..56 

July  11 

.  61 

16 

.  HI 

44 

16 

..62 

(t 

17 

..62 

M 

17 

..64 

4* 

19 

..68 

« 

23 

..68 

6* 

23 

..69 

tl 

24 

..69 

•  « 

24 

..70 

<4 

25 

..70 

25 

..71 

II 

26 

..72 

44 

27 

..72 

44 

27 

..76 

44 

31 

..78 

AUg. 

2 

..78 

it 

2 

..79 

44 

3 

.79 

44 

3 

..SI 

*• 

5 

..82 

44 

6 

..84 

r* 

8 

.  .84 

ll 

8 

,  ..85 

44 

9 

...86 

44 

10 

In  the  following  table  he  gives  the  prevail¬ 
ing  number  of  rows  to  the  ear  in  the  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  general  length  of  the  dry  ears, 
and  from  these  data,  together  with  that  in  the 
table  of  earliness,  readers  may  bo  enabled  to 


judge  which  variety  or  varieties  they  may 
prefer  to  plant  in  their  gardens. 


Early  Marblehead . 

No.  Rotes. 

.  8 

Length 
of  Ear. 
Inches. 
5-6 

Nsrratrausett . 

.  8 

5-6 

Pratt's  Early..  . . 

.  S 

6-9 

Early  Minnesota . 

.  8 

5-6 

Tom  Thumb . 

.  7-S 

Dolly  Dutton...,, . 

.  8 

4-5 

Crosby  Early...., . 

.  12 

6-7 

Wyoming  . 

.  8-10 

7-8 

Earh  Granite . . . 

.  12 

6-7 

Darh  tups  Early . 

.  8 

7-8 

Golden  .  _  . 

.  8-10 

Roe  h  ester . 

.  8 

Early  Dwarf . 

.  8 

6-7 

Moore's  Eariv  Concord.. 

.  12 

6-7 

Squaii  rum . 

Black  Mexican  . 

.  10-12 

5-6 

.  8 

Early  Ei^ht-rowed . 

.  8 

7-8 

Amber  Cream . 

....  10-12 

7-8 

Asylum . 

. 111-14 

6-8 

Excelsior . . . 

.  10-12 

7-8 

Triumph . 

.  10-12 

7-8 

Hlekox . . . 

. 12-14 

8-10 

Egyptian . 

.  12-16 

6 

Stowell's . . . 

......  16-18 

6-S 

Ne  Plus  Cltra. . 

. 10-16 

6-7 

Mam  moth . 

.  16-22 

9-10 

The  Ne  Plus  Ultx-a  is  exceptionally  fine,  but 
is  late;  Crosby’s  Early,  to  our  tuste,  is  the 
best  of  the  ear  lies,  although  Early  '’arblehead 
is  very  good.  The  Golden  Sweet  is  peeuliarly 
rich  in  flavor.  The  Black  Mexican  is  white 
while  iu  edible  condition,  but  is  apt  to  cook 
slightly  blue-tinged,  so  as  to  cause  the  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  table  to  be  unattractive.  Its 
quality,  however,  is  very  sweet. 


The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Plant  Food. 
— Dr  R,  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  iu  his  address  before  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  says  some  writers  seem  to 
regard  the  manure  as  the  crude  material  to 
be  manufactured  into  crops  by  the  agency  of 
the  plant.  They  regard  the  soil  us  a  passive 
agent  iu  this  process,  usefuf  merely  as  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  to  hold  the  manurial  materials  until 
called  for  by  the  plant  The  soil  is  something 
more  than  the  platter  to  hold  the  plant’s  din¬ 
ner—'?  ft  thr  ixni.it  fu'cf  itself >  the  principal 
dish  of  the  meal,  while  the  manures  we  use 
with  profit  are  merely  the  salt  and  mustard, 
to  make  the  beef  palatable  and  digestible.  If 
we  buy  all  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia,  to  make  a  ton  of  clover  hay  at 
commercial  rates,  we  will  have  expended 
$12.23;  and  for  35  bushels  of  wheat  $26,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  labor  in  raising  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  crop,  the  rent  of  land,  etc. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  plant  growth.  While 
science  has  aided  those  engaged  in  every  other 
pursuit  and  calling,  the  farmer,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  and  the  one  without  whom  no 
other  could  exist,  has  beeu  allowed  to  grovel 
iu  the  blackness  of  ignorance,  and  what  little 
he  has  learned  has  been  by  sad  experience. 
We  want  more  science  in  agriculture;  we  want 
to  know  more  of  the  relations  of  the  soils  to 
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plant  growth;  of  the  nutritive  power  of  the 
soil.  If  we  bad  t.o  supply  all  the  plant  food, 
it  would  soon  bankrupt  the  whole  body  of 
farmers.  It  is  clear  that  all  soils  contain  an 
almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  plant  food, 
and  what  we  want  to  know,  and  what,  such 
lectures  teach  ns,  is  how  to  make  this  avail¬ 
able. 

Science  and  Sugar.— Dr. Collier,  in  hisnewT 
work  on  sorghum,  its  culture  and  manufacture, 
says  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the 
proudest  triumphs  of  science,  and  shows  wbat 
persistent  effort  will  accomplish  in  the  face 
of  natural  obstacles.  By  the  aid  of  all  the 
sciences,  in  improving,  simplifying  and  cheap¬ 
ening  its  manufacture,  a  product  that,  lessthau 
70  years  ago,  cost  SO  cents  per  pound,  is  now 
made  so  cheaply  that  the  beet  is  to-day  the 
only  successful  rival  of  the  sugar-cane  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  sugar  supply  for  the  world.  This 
success  has  been  achieved  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  fostering  arm  of  the  various  Governments 
in  whose  territory  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  has  become  an  important  industry. 
France  for  many  years  spent  one  per  cent,  of 
tbe  value  of  all  her  sugar  importations. even  for 
a  time  prohibited,  by  a  decree,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  all  sugar;  while  our  Government  has 
never  given  in  any'  year,  over  one-seven-tbou- 
sandtb  part  of  one  per  eeut.  of  the  value  of  its 
sugar  importation  to  aid  in  the  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  What  the  sorghum  industry- 
now  needs  is  tbe  careful  supervision  of  science, 
aud  when  this  shall  be  given  as  thoroughly  as 
it  has  been  given  to  the  making  of  beet  sugar, 
the  beet  must  retire,  aud  sorghum  take  its 
place,  as  a  rival  to  the  tropical  sugar-cane.  Dr. 
Collier  makes  a  statement,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  too  evident,  to  many,  that  many  ag¬ 
ricultural  writers,  instead  of  fostering  this 
infant  industry,  delight  to  write  it  down,  and 
gives  an  instance  where  one  of  much  promi¬ 
nence  declared  that  the  conversion  of  Amber 
cane  into  merchantable  sugar  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  fair  profit,  was  a  matter  made  im¬ 
possible  by'  the  force  of  natural  laws,  aud  yet 
within  three  months  of  that  time  and  within 
300  miles  of  this  writer’s  home,  160  tons  of 
excellent  sugar  were  made  at  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit,  mainly  from  this  very  variety. 


Weight  of  Eggs.— “Eggs  are  eggs,”  no 
doubt,  but  they  differ  greatly  nevertheless, 
remarks  a  writer  in  The  Times.  A  short  time 
ago  he  weighed  six  average  eggs  of  Light 
Brahma  hens,  and  the  weight  was  15Va'  ounces. 
Eight  Dominique  eggs  weighed  15%  ounces 
At  the  same  price  per  dozen,  for  24  eggs  the 
purchaser  gets  47%  ounces  of  Dominique  eggs 
aud  62  ounces  of  Brahma  eggs,  or  about  one- 
t.hivd  more  in  tbe  latter.  If  the  smaller  eggs 
are  worth  24  cents  a  dozen,  the  larger  ones  are 
clearly  worth  82  cents,  and  yet  there  is  no 
such  difference  in  the  selling  price  This  is  a 
strong  argument  against  keeping  and  feeding 
large  fowls  for  producing  eggs  for  sale,  or 
rather  against  selling  eggs  by  count.  But  for 
rearing  chickens,  it  is  the  other  way.  A 
Dominique  chicken  three  months  old  will 
weigh  about  1),  pound.  A  Light  Brahma  of 
the  same  age  will  weigh  4%'  pounds,  or  as 
much  as  three  of  the  smaller  ones,  but  the 
chickens  are  sold  by  weight.  It  would  be  all 
right  if  eggs  were  to  be  sold  by  tbe  pound. 
Who  would  think  of  selling  rolls  of  butter  by 
tbe  dozen,  as  eggs  are  sold* 


P.  J.  A.  Bkrckmans.— The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  gives,  in  a  recent  issue,  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  life-like  portrait  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  horticulturist,  which,  in  artistic  exe¬ 
cution  and  likeness,  is  as  superior  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  newspaper  portraits  as  cream  is  to  skim- 
milk.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  praiseworthy 
service  in  thus  introducing  the  prominent  men 
of  the  profession  to  its  readers.  So  says  Dr. 
F.  M.  Hexamer,  in  his  well-edited  paper,  the 
American  Garden. 


Mrs.  Bonham,  aware  that  the  rose-bug 
is  partial  to  flowers  of  delicate  perfume, 
thought  it  might  keep  away  from  of¬ 
fensive  odors.  She  therefore  hung  on  part  of 
her  grape  trellis,  among  the  vines,  opeu- 
mouthed  bottles,  in  which  she  placed  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon,  as  the  worst-smelling  drug 
of  her  acquaintance.  The  result  was,  the  part 
of  the  vines  not  protected  thus  had  no  grapes, 
while  the  protected  part  had  a  good  crop.  We 
find  the  report  in  the  Ohio  Farmer. 


The  authorities  of  the  Iow’a  Agricultural 
College  make  the  following  classifications  of 
the  relative  values  of  various  foods  as  milk 
producers:  Corn,  per  100  pounds,  50  cents; 
oats,  00  cents;  barley,  55  cents;  wheat,  65 
cen  s;  wheat  bran,  70  cents;  oil  meal,  $1.45; 
clover  hay,  SO  cents;  timothy,  50  cents;  pota¬ 
toes,  10  cents. 

- - - - 

WORTH  NOTING. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Goess- 
manu,  salt  mud- taken  from  a  dock  dug  in  a 


salt  marsh,  and  black  mud  from  the  flats  near 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  aud  fresh  water  mud  from 
a  little  pond,  were  practically  worthless. 

No  matter  how  good  the  seeds  may  be,  oue 
cannot  raise  fine  vegetables  on  a  poor  soil  ... 
Unleached  ashes  and  raw  bone  flour; 

there  are  no  better  special  fertilizers  . 

Puck  says  that,  a  king  or  queen  never  knows 
what  honor  is  until  some  seedsman  names  a 

potato  or  turnip  after  him  or  her . . 

Now  sow  any  of  the  following  seeds:  early 
turnip,  tomato,  artichoke,  crauberry  pole 
beau,  beet,  cucumber,  kale,  lettuce,  ouion, 
pea,  asparagus,  late  cabbage,  celery,  parsley 
radish,  salsify,  herbs  of  all  kinds,  spinach 
melon.  cauliflower,  carrot,  sweet  coru,  field 

corn . . . . . . .  •  •  • 

Feed  tbe  little  chicks  often— five  times  a 
day  will  not  be  too  often — with  hard-boiled 
egg,  bread  crumbs,  boiled  potatoes,  little 
scraps  of  meat.  Supply  them  with  fresh  water 
twice  a  day.  All  this,  if  you  want  line,  healthy 

birds . . . . . . 

Scaly  legs  ought  never  to  be  tolerated.  At 
the  first  appearance,  dip  or  wash  the  legs  in 
kerosene.  The  ointments  offered  for  sale  are 
well  enough ;  hut  why  pay  for  them  and  have 
the  trouble  of  application  when  the  above 
remedy  is  always  efficacious  if  persisted  in?. . 

Never,  on  auy  account,  allow  anything 
but  fresh  ewe’s  milk  to  go  into  a  lamb’s  stom¬ 
ach  for  the  first  24  hours,  says  the  Live  Stock 

Indicator . . . 

Mr.  Wier  speaks,  in  the  Western  Rural, 
as  to  what  wo  may  expect  in  the  way  of  fine 
uew  fruits  from  the  seeds  of  apples  and  pears. 
Do  the  best  we  can  in  selecting  the  seedlings, 
be  says,  our  chances  are  about  as  slender  for 
getting  a  first-class  fruit  in  every  way  of  apple 
or  pear,  as  for  getting  tbe  fi  r.st  prize  in  t  he 
Louisiana  lottery  from  the  purchase  of  one 
ticket.  Yet  we  may  be  so  lucky  as  to  obtain 
a  first  class  prize  from  a  very  few  seedlings. . 

Mr  Weir  gives  the  good  advice,  also,  that 
ir  we  grow  seedling  fruits  aud  think  we  have 
something  very  nice,  we  should  test  t  hem  very 
thoroughly  before  we  clutter  up  the  world 
with  more  named  varieties . 


liliscHiaitfous. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  ot  their  leading 
pumps,  among  which  is  the  Field  Force  Pump, 
particularly  designed  and  adapted  to  apply¬ 
ing  Paris-green,  London-purple  or  the  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  aud  vegetables  for  the  destruction  of 
insects.  This  little  book  also  gives  reeipes 
for  preparing  the  various  insecticides.  Send 
for  it,  and  keep  it  handy  as  a  reference  when 
you  need  to  use  any  of  these  preparation*. 

American  Berkshire  Record,  sixth 
volume.  Published  by  tbe  American  Berk 
shire  Association,  P.  M.  Springer,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  11L  A  bcok  of  358  pages,  sub¬ 
stantially  gotten  up,  containing  a  registry  of 
450  boarsaud  Mil)  sows;  ulso  an  index  in  a  con¬ 
cise  form,  of  all  the  animals  with  their  sires 
recorded  in  this  and  all  the  preceding  volumes. 
This  must  be  a  great  convenience  to  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  own  those  volumes. 
We  are  glad  tbe  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
animals  are  so  generally  adopting  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  registering  their  stock;  it  is  u  great 
safeguard  to  purchasers  against  being  de¬ 
frauded  by  the  purchase  uf  Impure  stock. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  32-30  Wolf  .Street,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  Annual  catalogue  of  carriages,  wagons, 
carts,  cutters  and  sleighs,  a  finely  illustrated 
pamphlet  of  48  pages,  showing  every  form  of 
vehicle  made  by  Mr.  Moyer,  and  clearly  show¬ 
ing  the  points  wherein  he  claims  they  are 
superior,  in  road  carts,  a  form  of  vehicle 
now  very  popular,  ho  claims  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  method  by  which  he  entiiely  over¬ 
comes  the  very  objectionable  horse  motion 
that  makes  so  many  carts  a  nuisance,  and 
which,  unless  overcome,  must  soon  make  them 
unpopular.  If  you  are  contemplating  buying 
auy  thing  new  in  cart  or  wagon,  you  had  bet. 
ter  send  for  this  catalogue  and  “see  how  it  is 
for  yourself.  ” 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture; 
T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 
This  is  a  book  of  nearly  500  pages,  full  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 
Over  800  pages  are  filled  with  a  very  complete 
report  of  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Board 
and  the  Annual  Farmers’  Convention,  held 
under  its  auspices  ut  Waterbury,  December  10 
to  81st,  1883.  It  also  eou tains  the  report  of 
the  Pomologist,  Mr.  P.  M.  Augur,  aud  in  ad¬ 
dition  it  contains  the  annual  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  covering  120  or  more  pages,  giving  accu¬ 
rate  analyses  of  nearly'  all  the  various  fertil¬ 


izers  made,  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  State. 
This  report  is  sent  to  all  members,  and,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  all  applicants  while  the  available 
supply  lasts,  even  though  non-residents  of  the 
State.  The  report  of  the  Farmers’  Meeting  is 
very  full,  and  contains  many  seusible  papers 
and  much  useful  information  on  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  farming  and  bee-keeping;  iu  fact,  it  is  a 
sort  of  farmer’s  hand  book.  Tbe  report  of 
Experiment  Station  will  well  repay  careful 
study  by  all  who  need  more  manure  (and  who 
does  not  ?)  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  lar¬ 
gest  and  most  profitable  crops. 

Third  Volume  of  the  Percheron  Stud 
Book  of  America,  by  «T.  H.  Saunders.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  H.  Saunders  &  Co.,  Chicago,  IU. 
This  is  a  well  piinted  aud  bound  book  of  200 
pages,  containing  a  complete  record  of  all 
Percherons,  imported  or  bred  from  imported 
animals,  since  the  issue  of  the  last  previous 
volume,  it  also  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Percheron  Horse  Breeders1 
Association,  held  at  Chicago,  Nov.  15,  1888,  at 
which  meeting  tbe  Association  did  a  very  wise 
thing  in  dropping  Norman  from  the  name  by 
which  this  noble  and  justly  popular  breed  of 
horses  had  been  called,  and  hereafter  they  are 
to  be  known  simply  as  Percherons.  This  was 
a  very  sensible  thing  to  do,  as  the  name  Per¬ 
cheron  is  distinct,  giving  the  source  from 
which  the  breed  sprang,  aud  being  the  ouly 
name  by  which  they  are  known  on  the  other 
side.  The  book  gives  also  the  full  pedigrees 
of  Coco  It.,  Luther,  and  Favori  I— the  three 
noted  Percheron  sires  from  which  so  many  of 
our  best  animals  have  descended ;  all  three  of 
them  trace  to  the  noted  Arabian  stallion  Gal¬ 
lipoli.  The  importations  of  this  breed  have 
done  much  to  improve  our  horses,  and  if  we 
cannot  do  so  now,  the  day  will  very  soon  come 
when  we  can  boast  of  better  auimals  than  can 
be  found  in  their  native  home. 


A  FEW  REMARKS. 


The  Rural  likes  to  pat  the  farmer  on  the 
back  and  call  him  a  good  fellow,  nature’s 
nobleman,  and  all  that,  which  is  all  very  good, 
but  the  average  farmer  is  about  as  penurious 
and  short-sighted,  penny-wise  and-pound-fool- 
ish  a  man  as  we  would  wish  to  see.  I  have 
spoken  good  words  for  the  Rural  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  aud  tbe  almost 
invariable  reply  is,  “Oh!  the  Rural  is  good 
enough  for  rich  farmers,  but  it  won’t  do  for 
us  middling  New  England  farmers.”  They 
can’t  seem  to  comprehend  me  when  1  tell  them 
that  if  they  took  the  Rural  and  followed  its 
advice,  they  would  cease  to  be  middling  New 
England  farmers  in  a  very  short  time. 


Dr.  Caldwell  (page  198)  says  that  the  English 
Ag.  Gazette  is  a  level-headed  paper  (for  it 
agrees  with  him  on  the  ensilage  question)  and 
its  words  of  praise  will  justly  carry  much 
weight.  Have  we  no  level  headed  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers  in  this  country  that  disagree  w  ith 
him  on  the  subject,  and  do  their  words  carry 
no  weight?  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  usefulness  of  thissystem  of  preserving 
fodder,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  feeding  ensilage  to  our  butter 
cows,  when  our  butter  buyers  object  to  hand¬ 
ling  butter  made  from  ensilage  milk. 


Henry  Stewart  (on  page  198)  says  that  but- 
>r  and  cheese  sell  on  their  merits  Perhaps 
icy  do  around  New  York;  but  it  is  cot  so  in 
ioston.  One  may  make  an  extra-line  quality 
f  butter  and  put  it  on  the  market  without  a 
ame,  and  it  will  ouly  sell  for  market  price; 
ut  if  oue  gets  customers  to  call  for  his  butter, 
is  commission  merchant  will  pay  him  an  extra 
rice.  That  being  the  case,  where  is  the  in- 
entive  for  a  man  to  expend  money  for  emun- 
rs,  butter-workers,  patent  churns,  etc.,  when 
e  can  make  a  good,  sweet,  article  with  shal- 
>w  pans  in  a  clean  room,  and  with  a  ladle  for 
torking,  and  a  common  up-and-down  chum? 

Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.  e.  a.  h. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Kantian. 

Pittsburg,  Crawford  Co.,  April  21. — To 
say  that  the  farmers  of  Southeastern  Kansas 
are  surprised  and  disgusted  this  morning,  is 
to  express  it  mildly;  for  they  opened  their 
eyes  upon  an  expanse  of  horrid  snow1.  We 
hud  a  heavy  shower  on  the  night  of  the  18th, 
aud  last  evening  it  commenced  to  rain  again, 
uud  this  morning  there  are  nearly  three  inches 
of  suow  aud  more  coming.  As  the  ground 
was  very  wet,  as  much  more  must  huve  melted. 
The  heaviest  fall  of  mow  we  had  last  Winter 
did  not  exceed  three  inches.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  are  disgusted?  Over  a  third  of  the 
coru  is  planted.  With  favorable  weather. 


most  of  the  farmers  would  have  finished  plant¬ 
ing  this  week.  Oats  are  up  nicely;  early  po¬ 
tatoes  just  coming  up.  And  oh !  our  gardens ! 
What  will  become  of  our  tender  vegetables  if 
it  should  freeze  as  well  as  snow?  Plum  trees, 
gooseberries  and  strawberries  are  in  bloom. 
We  have  no  poaches  to  be  hurt.  The  cold 
weather  the  first  week  iu  January  killed  them. 
Apple  trees  are  budded  full.  My  oue  Niagara 
Grape  seedling,  which  killed  to  the  ground 
last  Winter,  though  carefully  covered,  was 
just  starting.  A  good  many  cattle  have  been 
turned  out  to  pasture,  though  the  grass  is 
short.  Many  farmers  are  out  of  hay— the 
Winter  has  been  so  much  longer  than  usual. 
Plenty  of  bay  was  put  up,  but  has  been  sold 
and  shipped  off.  Corn  is  worth  35  cents  per 
bushel;  potatoes, 40  cents;  hogs,  $4.75  to  $4.80 
per  hundred ;  butter,  25  cents  per  pound ;  eggs, 
12%  cents  per  dozen.  Everything  looks  pros- 
porous,  and  Pittsburg  bids  fair  to  be  the  lar¬ 
gest  town  iu  Southeastern  Kansas  in  a  few 
years.  K-  M-  c- 

Oxford,  Sumner  Co.,  April  10. — Peaches 
are  in  bloom.  Corn  planting  is  the  order  of 
the  day  just  now.  Wheat  is  looking  fine,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  good  crop  is  Mattering. 
Stock  that  have  been  cared  for  are  looking 
well;  those  that  had  to  hug  a  barbed-wire 
fence  all  Winter  as  a  shelter  from  winds  and 
storms,  arerathertbin  The  Rural  will  have 
a  subscriber  in  me  so  long  as  I  stay  on  a  farm. 

w.  h.  p. 

New  York. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  April  27. 
—A  week  of  good  weather  has  enabled  the 
farmers  to  sow  much  barley*  and  oats,  and 
most  of  them  will  be  done  sowing  here  this 
week,  which  nearly  assures  good  crops  of 
these,  as  I  notice  that,  when  sown  iu  April, 
they  seldom  fail  to  produce  well.  Wheat  now 
covers  the  ground  finely,  but  1  can  see  quite  a 
difference  in  favor  of  two  bushels  over  one, 
and-oue-balf  for  seed;  where  the  greater 
quantity  was  sown  the  stand  is  thicker,  and  at 
present  taller,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  at 
harvest  time  on  good,  strong  ground,  the  thiu- 
nor  seeding  will  yield  the  better.  The  field 
mice  are  very  numerous  aud  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  the  past  Winter,  both  to 
fruit  trees  where  not  protected,  and  to  the 
clover  fields,  eating  the  crowns  out  of  the 
plants.  I  have  oue  field  seeded  last  Spring 
with  wheat,  that  was  very  large  and  nice  last 
Fall,  but  I  shall  have  to  plow  it  up,  as  the 
pests  have  not  left  enough  clover  to  swear  by. 
Occasionally  they  are  a  groat  pest,  and  we 
need  some  cheap  method  of  destroying  them. 

H.  M.  J. 

Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.,  April  20.—  Spring 
is  backward  here.  Nothing  has  been  sowed 
yet,  excepting  a  few  garden  seeds.  Farmers 
have  started  to  plow,  but  the  ground  is  rather 
soft  yet.  Of  the  Rural  tomatoes  I  have  up¬ 
wards  of  100  plants  that  look  thritty.  I  think 
the  Rural  is  the  best  paper  lor  the  farmer  that 
1  ever  saw,  aud  hope  it  will  always  be  as  good 
as  it  now  is.  I  think  it  should  bo  in  every 
man’s  house— farmer  or  meohauu — whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor,  for  every  issue  is  worth 
the  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  Auy  way, 
count  me  as  a  subscriber  as  long  as  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  aud  conducted  as  it  now  is.  H.  F.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  April  10. — Farm 
work  has  been  very  much  retard*  d  here  by 
the  wet  weather.  Oats  are  not  half  sowed, 
and  no  plowing  has  been  done  for  corn.  Some 
have  planted  potatoes.  Prices  at  the  station 
for  those  are  25  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  $1.09; 
corn,  05  cents;  oats,  40  cents.  Winter  wheat 
looks  well.  Young  fruit  trees  were  very  much 
injured  by  mice  and  rabbits.  Older  trees  are 
well  set  with  fruit  buds.  Stock  looks  well. 
Dairying  is  booming  here.  Butter  sells  in 
Philadelphia  at  S3  to  35  cents;  milk,  8%  cents 
per  quart.  Choice  cows  bring  from  $00  to 
$100,  according  to  quality.  J. 

Texas. 

Dayton,  Liberty  Co.,  April  12. — The  Cleve¬ 
land  Rural  Pea  is  now  ripe  for  eating,  fifty 
days  from  planting.  The  pods  are  plump, 
and  look  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  pea. 
There  are  plenty  of  blooms  still  remaining. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  suy  anything  about  their 
edible  qualities,  as  I  shall  keep  all  for  seed. 
The  Horsford  Pea  is  just  alongside  and  doing 
well.  Of  the  80  kernels  of  the  Rural  Union 
received,  1  have  managed  to  save  from  the 
birds,  etc.,  37  stalks,  nearly  a  foot  high.  1  am 
more  interested  in  this  thuu  iu  anything  else 
the  Rural  hasseut  me.  If  1  can  have  corn  to 
grind  in  ninety  days  from  planting,  there  will 
be  one  happy  man  in  Texas.  The  tomatoes 
have  been  transplanted.  I  have  not  planted 
the  Rural  Garden  Treasures,  os  1  am  waiting 
for  settled  weather.  My  solitary  Niagara 
Grape  seedling  is  six  iuches  high — the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  out  of  31  seedlings.  There  are 
reports  of  a  very  severe  drought  iu  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  this  State;  herbage  is  all  dried  up 
j  and  stock  are  dying  of  starvation.  u.  o. 


A 


MILK  FEVER. 

W,  H.  Du.  B.,  Manulapan,  N.  J. — A  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  of  mine  calved  about  three  weeks  ago, 
and  was  taken  suddenly  sick  last  week.  The 
first  noticed  symptoms  were  a  tossing  and 
shaking  of  the  head.  After  the  second  day 
she  lost  the  use  of  her  jaw's,  her  eyes  became 
swollen,  and  a  grayish  film  grew  over  them, 
completely  blinding  her.  Her  nose  got  dry, 
and  the  skin  peeled  off  it,  and  off  the  tongue 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  She  breathed 
quite  naturally  for  five  days,  aud  then  panted 
so  painfully  that  she  was  killed  to  spare  her 
more  misery.  Her  breath  was  not  very  offen¬ 
sive,  although  there  was  a  considerable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils;  what  ailed  her! 

Ans. — 1.  Thedisease  was  milk  fever,  which 
usually  begins  on  the  second  or  third  day'  after 
calving.  The  fever  seems  to  have  developed 
into  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  or  both,  excepting 
that  no  cough  is  mentioned.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tagious.  As  the  disease  lasted  so  long,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  cow  might  have  been 
saved  by'  immediate  and  judicious  treatment. 
This  should  have  been,  to  give  a  very  strong 
purgative,  24  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  with  % 
dram  of  nux  vomica  and  half  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  repeating  the  am¬ 
monia  and  uux  vomica  once  a  day. 

HANDLING  CREAM. 

A.  M  F.,  East  Saginaiv,  Mich. — Will  Mr. 
H.  Stewart  tell  us  his  method  of  handling  the 
cream  after  drawing  it  from  the  creamer 
until  it  is  put  iu  the  churn,  and  w  hat  should 
be  its  temperature  when  churning  begins? 
After  four  weeks’  trial  with  a  creamer,  my 
butter  is  not  as  firm  as  it  used  to  he  before  I 
used  it. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEW'ART. 

When  the  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk  it 
should  be  put  into  a  can,  or,  better,  an  earth¬ 
en  jar,  and  kept  iu  a  temperature  of  from  55 
to  60  degrees.  In  36  horn's,  at  this  temperature, 
it  will  become  slightly  acid  aud  thick,  and  to 
keep  it  of  an  even  character,  each  time  fresh 
cream  is  put  into  the  jar  the  whole  should  be 
stirred.  If  the  cream  is  kept  iu  a  sweet,  pure 
atmosphere  and  is  thus  treated,  it  may  be 
kept  for  three  days,  and  will  then  be  in  the 
best  order  for  churning.  Iu  the  Summer  thu 
temperature  of  the  cream,  when  it  goes  into 
the  churn,  should  be  60  degrees;  iu  the  Win¬ 
ter  it  should  be  65.  This  difference  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  in  the  Bummer  the  cream  will 
get  a  little  warmer  while  churning,  and  the 
reverse  will  happen  in  the  Winter.  Probably 
the  reason  why  the  butter  is  soft,  is  the  cream 
is  kept  too  warm.  If  the  exact  facts  are  given 
no  doubt  the  trouble  can  be  explained  and  re¬ 
moved. 

PRESERVING  BERRIES — BANDS  FOR  BUDDING. 

H.  E.  M.,  Linden,  Cal. — 1.  How  can  I  pre¬ 
serve  strawberries  and  raspberries,  so  as  to 
retain  their  natural  color  for  exhibition?  2. 
Is  there  anything,  besides  woolen  yarn,  I  can 
use  for  tying  buds? 

Ans. — 1.  “That  little  thing  can't  be  did.” 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  dissolve  in  one  quart 
of  cold  water  two  ounces  of  salicylic  acid  and 
one  ounce  of  boracic  acid,  and,  having  placed 
the  fruit  carefully  in  glass  cans,  fill  them  with 
this  solution.  It  will  keep  them  several  w  eeks. 
This  is  tho  same  thing  advertised  and  sold  for 
preserving  fruits  in  cold  water,  a.  Eastern 
nurserymen  sometimes  use  gunny  sacks  for 
this  purpose,  by  cutting  them  up  aud  using 
the  material.  The  mats,  which  are  packed 
around  Russia  iron  aud  some  other  goods, 
can  also  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Of  course, 
they  should  lie  dampened  so  as  to  make  them 
pliable.  The  bark  of  some  trees,  particularly 
that  of  the  Linden  or  Basswood,  peeled  in 
Spring  and  immersed  several  weeks  in  water, 
becomes  rotted  so  that,  the  inside  bark  can  be 
peeled  off  aud  used  for  this  purpose. 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  MERINO  SHEEP. 

In  auswer  to  a  query  in  a  recent  Rural,  the 
average  weight  of  American  Merino  sheep 
was  giveu  at  1 20  pounds  for  ewes,  aud  150 
pounds  for  rams.  Objection  has  lie  on  made 
to  those  figures  by  our  friend,  the  American 
Stockman,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  too 
high;  but  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
a  report  of  a  recent  sheep  shearing,  bear  out 
the  figures  given  by  us:  Ewes,  11 -l1;,  116,  127, 

1  lO.’a  l  rams,  154,  185'c,',  156.  No  doubt  there 
are  lighter  sheep,  especially  in  Western  flocks, 
and  there  are  heavier.  The  weights  given 
were  intended  to  refer  to  the  be  t  American 
Merinos  of  pure  breeds. 

CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS  IN  HORSES. 

/).  6'.  //,,  Laimrenceinlle,  Va. — Last  Fall  four 
of  my  seven  horses  died  from  a  disease  from 
which  they  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much 
pain,  but  they  could  not  swallow.  They  would 
try  to  eat  aud  drink,  holdiug  their  heads  in 
the  water-troughs  for  hours.  They  lingered 
from  four  to  eight  days.  The  three  other 
horses  were  not  affected;  what  ailed  the  un- 
tuuates?  For  two  weeks  before  the  attack  all 
were  fed  on  ensilaged  pea  vines, 

Ans. — Thedisease  was eerebro-spiual  men¬ 


ingitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  covering  mem¬ 
brane  (meninges)  of  the  spinal  cord  aud  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  inability  to  drink  is  a 
marked  symptom  of  this  disorder.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  causes  which  may  affect  the 
general  health  and  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  at  times  tv  lien  t  hese  causes  are  prevalent 
the  disease  is  general  and  becomes  epizootic. 
The  treatment  is  to  give  a  laxative  medicine 
if  the  animal  can  drink;  if  not,  to  inject  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved™  warm  water, 
and  repeat  until  strong  action  occurs.  Apply 
pounded  ice  to  the  neck  and  poll,  and  rub  the 
limbs  with  hot  mustard  water.  Half-ounce 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given  if 
they  can  be  swallowed,  night  and  morning.  If 
the  ensilage  was  moldy  or  too  acid,  it  may 
have  produced  the  disorder. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  STOMACH  IN  A  COW. 

IT.  II. ,  Wallingford,  Vt. — For  three  weeks 
my  cow  has  been  steadily  sick,  vomiting  a 
considerable  quautilyof  stuff  which  resem¬ 
bles  manure,  and  when  she  chews  the  cud  she 
drools,  the  dropping  also  resembling  ma¬ 
nure.  One  side  of  her  jaw  is  swollen  and  ap¬ 
pears  paralyzed.  She  gains  in  milk  but  grows 
poor,  although  she  eats  well;  what  ails  her? 

Ans. — The  cow  is  suffering  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach.  Give  her  a  quart  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  aud  feed  her  with  bran  and  linseed- 
meal  mash,  with  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  once  a  dav. 


notice  that  the  stems  of  a  great  many  pears 
havB  become  shriveled,  and  mauy  of  the  pears 
are  falling  off.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Ans. — The  ashes  were  not  the  cause  of  the 
pears  falling.  From  the  time  that  pears  at- 
taiu  the  size  of  peas,  until  of  the  size  of  the 
thumb, great  numbers  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
.  is  on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Any  ashes  in  reasonable  qualities  are  a  benefit 
rather  than  an  injury. 

C.  D.,  Woodstock,  Vt. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  apply  fertilizers?  2.  How  should  fer¬ 
tilizers  be  used  on  sod  for  raisiug  fodder  corn 
in  drills?  3.  In  sowing  oats,  peas,  and  spring 
rye  together,  to  be  cut  when  ripe,  what  would 
be  the  best  proportion  of  tho  different  seeds? 

Ans. — 1.  Apply  broadcast  on  surface  after 
plowing,  and  harrow  or  cultivate  in.  2. 
Plow  the  ground;  apply  the  fertilizer,  aud 
harrow  and  cultivate  till  the  soil  is  made  fine. 
3.  We  don’t  think  the  rye  would  be  a  good 
addition.  Wo  would  prefer  two  bushels  of 
peas  and  one-and- one  half  of  oats,  cut  before 
thoroughly  ripe  or  before  the  leaves  fall. 

II.  W.  M.,  East  Williamsburg,  Can. — 1. 
Where  iu  the  United  States  can  I  get  Swiss 
cows,  and  what  would  be  their  price?  2.  How 
can  I  make  a  solution  of  iron  in  quantity  ? 

Ans.-L  Swiss  cows  are  bred  by  William  Aid- 
rich,  W orcester,  Mass.  They  are  held  at  about 
$300  each.  2.  Pure  iron  cannot  be  dissolved  in 
water.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  can  be 
made  by  dissolving  copperas  in  water.  By 
adding  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  the  solution 
is  changed  to  one  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated. 

II,  O.,  Vernon,  Mich. — 1.  Is  Harry  Cole¬ 
man,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  reliable?  2.  What  is 
the  proper  treatment  for  chickens  troubled 
with  scours? 

Ans. — 1.  His  credit  is  given  as  fair  in  the 
commercial  directory.  2.  Feed  plenty  of  dry 
food,  aud  cut  short  the  allowance  of  succu- 
leut  food.  Are  you  sure  that  the  evacuations 
are  anything  more  than  normal?  The  dung 
of  most  chickens  has  a  tendency  towards  a 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  form. 

G.  II.  T.,  StonexoaB,  Manitoba. — My  oxen 
get  all  the  hay  they  can  eat  and  oat  chop,  but 
don't  look-well.  They  breathe  as  if  they  had 
a  cold,  and  there  is  a  slight  running  from  the 
nose  :  what  can  I  do  for  them? 

Ans.— The  oxen  are,  no  doubt,  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  cold.  The  climate  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  especially  for  the  first  year  or  the  sec¬ 
ond,  is  rather  rigorous  for  native  cattle,  and 
when  warmly  stabled  the  severe  cold  is  worse 
than  constant  exposure. 

W.  H.  W.,  Wheaton ,  Ul, — What  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  May  Beetle  ? 

Ans  — Place  a  she"t  under  the  trees  infested 
with  these  pests,  aud  jar  the  trees  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  beetles  are  torpid.  Large 
numbers  of  them  will  fall  into  the  sheet,  and 
should  he  killed  by  throwing  them  into  scald¬ 
ing  water.  As  they  are  attracted  by  a  light,  a 
simple  trap  is  a  light  placed  over  a  tub  con¬ 
taining  some  water,  on  which  there  should  be 
a  thin  film  of  kerosene. 

P.  de  II..  Millom  Springs,  Kan. — Would  a 
mulching  six  inches  thick,  applied  after  corn 
planting,  on  my  three-year-old  vineyard,  to 
protect  it  from  our-scorching  sun,  be  likely  to 
prevent  injury  from  insects? 

Ans. — The  mulch  would  do  no  harm  to  iu- 
sects;  but  we  should  not  apply  it  until  a  fter 
the  wet  weather. 

/.  H.  O..  Pittsford,  K,  Y, — Where  can  I 
get  White  Leghorn  and  Black  Spanish  eggs? 

Ans. — White  Leghorn  can  be  obtained  of  R. 

B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. ;  M.  Cooking- 
ham  &  Son.  Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas 
French,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Black  Spanish  of  R. 
H.  Shumway,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  C.,  Nnrthfield,  Minn. — Why  did  my 
canary  shed  its  feathers  all  last  Winter; 

Ans. — The  bird  was  exposed  to  a  draught. 
Place  the  cage  where  it  will  not  feel  the 
slightest  current  of  air — even  in  Summer.  Feed 
on  canary-seed  only. 

E.  D.P.,  Scipio,  N.  I'. — How  can  I  eradi¬ 
cate  Wild  Parsnip  and  Burdock  from  my  door- 
yard  without  plowing  the  ground? 

Ans.— Cut  off  the  plants  below  the  crown 
with  a  spud  or  sharp  knife. 

I.  S.,  Hampstead,  Ont.,  Canada. — Where 
can  I  get  Toulouse  Geese  eggs? 

Ans. — James  Seeley,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has 
Toulouse  Geese  eggs  for  sale. 


RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

C.  M.  P, Sandy  Hook,  Conn. — 1.  What  are 
the  relative  values  of  the  following  feeds  as 
milk  producers:  corn  meal,  cotton-seed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  poameal,  bean  meal,  shorts, 
wheat  bran,  ryo  brau,  buckwheat  bran,  ap¬ 
ples,  squash,  pumpkins?  2.  What  are  the  re¬ 
lative  values  of  the  meal  from  yellow  flint 
corn,  white  flint  corn,  yellow  dent  corn,  and 
white  dent  corn  for  producing  milk,  also  for 
producing  fat? 

Ans.— 1.  From  a  practical  point  of  view, 
aud  taking  healthfulness  and  profit  into  ac¬ 
count,  we  should  place  these  feeds,  as  regards 
their  actual  value,  as  follows:  corn-meal  and 
rye  or  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  shorts, 
pea  meal,  linseed  meal  ami  buckwheat  bran 
along  way  behind  the  others;  pumpkins  and 
squash,  and  apples  last.  There  is  no  appreci 
able  difference  between  the  various  kinds  of 
corn  mentioned,  but  flint  is  thought  more 
valuable  than  dent.  The  chemical  ratios 
given  of  these  feeds  are  as  follows: 


Miscellaneous. 

M.  M.  McCoy,  Oregon. — A  disease  very 
prevalent  among  horses  here  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  symptoms:  The  animal,  when  first  attack¬ 
ed.  staggers  round;  later  on  spasms  set  in, 
which  increase  iu  violence,  and  the  animal 
becomes  cramped,  and  sometimes  remains  in 
this  condition  for  weeks  before  he  dies.  After 
death,  the  brain  is  found  natural  in  every 
case,  but  the  membranes  of  the  spine  are  very 
much  inflamed  aud  congested,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  spine  is  filled  with  a  yellow  serum. 
What  is  the  disease,  and  how  should  affected 
animals  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  cerebro-spinal  menin¬ 
gitis  referred  to  in  another  query,  which  see. 
This  is  the  well  known  so  called  “epizootic” 
which  was  extremely  prevalent  all  over  the 
country  some  years  ago,  and  when  oxen  had 
to  be  used  iu  the  cities  for  waut  of  horses.  It 
is  caused  in  such  cases  by  prevalent  unwhole¬ 
some  climatic  conditions. 

“  Subscriber Green  Brier,  Tenn. — There 
is  a  spring  60  rods  from  the  house,  and  by 
running  IS  rods  beyond  the  spring,  I  can  get  a 
12-foot  fall.  ‘Under  these  conditions,  1,  can 
a  hydraulic  ram  drive  water  to  the  house?  2. 
Can  I  dig  straight  down  to  get  a  fall  so  that 
the  ram  will  be  “underground?”  3.  How 
much  fall  will  be  required?  4.  What  would 
be  the  probable  cost  of  ram  aud  pipe? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  No.  The  ram  must  be 
worked  by  a  stroam  of  which  a  part  is  takeu 
into  the  ram  and  forced  into  the  pipe,  and  the 
rest — which  makes  the  power — runs  to  waste, 
and  must  be  carried  off.  3.  Four  or  five  feet 
fall  iu  10  to  30  feet,  would  work  a  ram.  4.  A 
small  ram  can  be  bought  for  §15;  lead  pipe, 
%  inch,  costs  about  12  cents  a  pound  (12 
ounces  to  the  foot)  which  is  D  size;  E  weighs  9 
aud  C  16  ounces  to  the  foot. 

G.  IF.  D.,  Dancers,  Mass. — 1.  Is  there  a 
way  to  kill  Woad  Waxen  in  a  hilly  pasture  too 
rocky  to  plow?  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  club- 
root  in  cabbage?  3.  Is  there  any  kind  of  pota¬ 
to  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose? 

Ans. — 1.  This  plant  is  very  prevalent  in 
pasture  fields  iu  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Will 
some  of  our  subscribers  there  tell  us  how  to 
exterminate  it  i  Club-foot,  is  caused  by  an 
insect  of  the  same  family  as  the  onion 
maggot.  The  best  remedy  is  not  to  plant  eab- 
buges  on  ground  succeeding  any  of  the  Bras- 
siea  Family;  apply  well  rotted  manure,  lime, 
and  from  400  to  000  pounds  of  bone-dust,  as 
much  kainit,  and  work  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
into  the  ground  just  where  every  plant  is  to 
be  planted.  8.  Early  Vermont,  Early  Ohio. 
See  the  long  list  of  “  earliest-of-all”  potatoes 
in  the  Rural  of  April  12,  page  236. 

N.  M.  II.,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  F. — Would  tho 
Holly-leaved  Ashberry  tMahernia)  make  a 
fancy  hedge? 

Ans. — We  know  of  uo  such  shrub.  The 
ouly  Mahernia  found  iu  the  North  is  a  tropi¬ 
cal  plant  growing  iu  greenhouses.  We  know 
of  no  Ashberry,  neither  is  there  such  a  plant 
mentioned  in  the  flora  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  States.  Tho  English  Hawthorn, 
oftentimes  called  Haw,  makes  a  very  hand¬ 
some  hedge,  if  grown  iu  a  locality  not  subject 
to  drought  to  auy  exteut.  In  regions  where 
dry  weather  is  periodical,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
try  this  hedge,  as  the  leaves  will  fall,  leaving 
a  hedge  of  bare  limbs.  The  common  holly  is 
au  evergreen  finely  adapted  for  plunting  iu 
avenues.  Perhaps  Mahonia  is  meant. 

IF.  I{.  F. ,  Salisbury,  Y.  C. — I  placed  about 
one-and-one-half  gallon  of  strong  wood-ashes 
around  the  root,  of  my  pear  tree,  and  now  I 


Per  cent,  of 


In  ctirn  meal .  . . 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

Rye  bran  . 

Wheat  bran  .  .. 

Middlluvs  or  shorts . . 

Pea  meal  ami  beau  meal _ 

Linseed  meal  (old  process). 
Linseed  meal  mew  process) 
Buckwheat  bran  . 


In  practice,  these  values  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  because  of  the  different  effects  upon  the 
quality  of  the  products. 

PLUMS,  ETC. 

F.  M.  S.,  Frcdonia,  N.  }‘. — 1.  What  is  the 
quality,  and  what  the  value  for  market  of  the 
Weaver,  Bassett’s  American  and  Shropshire 
Damson  Plums  ?  Au  agent  who  is  selling  them 
here,  claims  that  they  are  curculio  proof;  is 
that  true*  2.  He  is  also  warranting  that  the 
Champion  Quince  will  bear  every  year,  after 
it  has  been  out  three  years;  how  good  is  it, 
and  arc  they  sure  annual  bearers?  3.  Will 
different  kiuds  of  red  raspberries  mix  if 
planted  side  by  side?  4.  What  is  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  sky-light  in  a  hen  house  roof? 

Ans, — 1.  The  Weaver  Plum  is  utterly  worth¬ 
less  so  far  north,  if  not  everywhere  else.  Bas¬ 
sett’s  American  is  a  little  hard  plum,  good 
for  nothing  anywhere  except  for  cooking,  and 
not  very  good  for  that.  Shropshire  Dawson 
is  a  small  fruit  of  the  Damson  class,  and  much 
inferior  to  20  others  as  a  market  plum.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  eurculio-proof  plum  doesn’t  exist, 
aud  any  agent  that  doesn’t  know  that  fact, 
must  be  an  ignorumus,  and  il’  lie  does  know 
it,  and  is  toying  to  sell  trees  as  curculio-proof, 
theu  ho  is  a  knave,  aud  trying  to  swindle:  so 
iu  any  case  you  had  better  let  him  entirely 
alone.  The  Champ!  »u  Quince  is  somewhat 
larger  thau  the  Orange;  hut  not  of  as  good 
quality  and  considerably  Inter,  and  is  no  hard¬ 
ier  or  any  bet  ter  bearer  than  the  Orange  under 
the  same  circumstances.  3.  They  will  not 
mix  so  as  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  only  the  seeds  that  would  be  mixed.  4.  The 
only  objection  to  a  sky  light  is  that  it  lets  the 
summer  suu  shine  in,  and  makes  it  too  hot. 
In  Winter  it  would  be  O.  K. 


TREATMENT  OF  A  BULL. 

C.  H.  li.,  Gaines,  N.  V. — 1.  Would  it  be 
well  to  leed  a  two-year-old  bull  the  same  as 
cows?  2.  What  would  be  the  best  grain  feed 
and  how  much  of  it?  3.  How  much  exercise 
by  walking  in  a  yard,  with  somebody  to  lead 
him,  would  be  enough  to  keep  him  iu  good 
condition?  4.  How  many  cows  could  heserve 
without  injuring  himself? 

Ans.— I.  A  bull  may  be  fed  precisely  the 
same  as  a  cow;  it  is  well,  in  piepariug  the 
cow’s  feed,  to  give  the  bull  a  regular  ratiou, 
increased  iu  proportion  to  his  extra  weight, 
but  of  the  same  character  as  that  for  the  cow. 
2.  Corn  aud  brun  ground  together,  or  with 
oats  added,  form  excellent  grain  food  for  a 
bull.  Hay  and  six  or  eight  pounds  of  tho 
ground  feed  should  he  sufficient;  if  not,  the 
animal  should  have  enough  to  keep  him  iu 
good,  thrifty  condition,  but  not  fat.  A  fat 
bull  will  get  few  calves.  8.  A  yurd  of  about 
500  or  600  square  feet,  inclosed  with  a  tight 
board  fence  seven  feet  high,  adjoiniug  tho 
stall  or  pen,  gives  sufficient  opportunity  for 
exercise.  If  walking  exercise  is  thought  most 
desirable,  half  an  hour  twice  a  day  would  be 
enough,  and  would  tend  to  keep  him  docile  in 
handling.  4  Fifty  cows  would  be  fair  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  bull  of  Ibis  age,  fed  as  meutiouod. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  May  3. 

W.J.  II.— H.  K.  M.-L.  M.  R.— T.  H.  B.— L.  E.  M.-I. 

B.  O.-G.  \V.  L.-T,  M.  S. — L.  C.  S.-H.  F.  S.-.I.  T.  L.— 
w.  G.  G.  a  Subscriber.— F.  W.  C.—R.  S.  u.  s.— g.  g. 
-J.  F.  B.-T.  E.  MeO. — W.  FI,  M.,  thauks.-J.  M.  S.-C. 
a-T.  W.  J.-W.  L.  D.-R.n.-C.  H.  H.  —  J,  M.  O.-F.  D. 

C. -A.  C.  B.  R,  M.  O.-J.  P.  P..  thanks.  W.-l.  B.  H. 
— D.  T.  M W.  E.  Wold,  potatoes  received.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ker  corn  received.— N.  E.  B.— G.  B.L.— L.  O.  H.— W.  H. 

E. — H.  A.  T. — W.  W.,  thanks.— E.  M.  Chrisman,  seed 
received.— J.  C.  S.— R.  I.  T.— J.  S.— R.  T.  P.— A.  K.— E. 
W.A.— F.R.  R.-E.M.  C..  thanks— A.  L.  J.-J.  M.  S.— 

F,  M.-I.  M.  3.-N.  R.-H.  H.-Must. 
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The  first  report  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Pea  will  be  found  under,  “Every¬ 
where.” 


Please  address  all  communications  of 
a  pressing  or  personal  nature  to  E.  8. 
Carman,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 

- - - 

Ora  best  crops  of  Lima  Beans  are  here 
produced  by  planting  early  (last  year  May 
7),  but  one  inch  deep,  four  feet  apart,  four 
beans  about  the  pole. 


We  beg  to  state  that  our  test  grounds 
are  full.  This  is  to  prevent  our  friends 
fiom  sending  us  any  more  seeds  or  plants 
to  be  tested  during  the  present  season. 

♦  ♦4 - 

We  have  tried  the  several  methods  of 
raising  celery,  and  much  prefer  setting  the 
plants  in  shallow  trenches  six  inches  deep. 
These  are  better,  all  things  considered, 
than  deeper  trenches;  belter  than  flat  or 
surface  culture. 


Speaking  of  Rosa  rugosa  on  page  304. 
we  forgot  to  mention  one  of  its  chief 
attractions,  viz. :  the  showy,  large,  red 
fruits  which  succeed  the  flowers,  and  last 
a  long  time.  There  is  a  pure  white  as 
well  as  a  red  variety  (alba  and  rubra). 
They  bloom  from  June  until  frost.  It  is 
altogether  a  unique  and  beautiful  plant. 


We  crossed  the  Lady  Washington  on 
the  Cottage  Grape.  The  result  was  nine 
seeds.  These  were  planted  in  pots  just  as 
as  soon  as  the  grapes  ripened.  One  seed 
sprouted  the  5th  of  April ;  the  others  are 
just  beginning  to  sprout.  Some  grape' 
seeds  will  grow  in  three  weeks ;  others,  as 
in  the  above  case,  in  not  less  than  six 
months. 


Under  the  title  of  the  paper  “Rural 
New-Yorker,”  and  under  the  bull’s  head 
thereof,  will  be  seen  the  volume  (XLIIL) 
and  number  (1789.)  One  unit  is  added  to 
this  every  week.  When  it  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  your  address  wrapper,  your 
subscription  expires.  If  there  is  ho  num¬ 
ber  following  the  name,  the  subscription 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Please 
examine,  and  renew’  a  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


The  ornamental  plants  now  (April  30) 
most  enjoyable  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
are  violets,  hyacinths.  tulips,  the 
Golden-leaved  Spiriea,  the  Purple-leaved 
Barberry,  the  Purple-leaved  Hazel,  the 
early-blooming  magnolias,  Forsythias  or 
Golden  Bells,  and  Spirrea  Thunbergii. 
Others  are  about  to  bloom,  ns  the  Japan 
Quince.  It  is  a  never-ceasing  wonder  to 
us  that  so  many  farm  door-yards  are  seen 
without  these  Spring  treasures  that,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  add  so  much  to  the  delights 
of  home  and  life. 


Mu.  William  Walker,  of  Illinois, 
writes  us  that  Learning  Corn  did  not 
ripen  with  him  in  150  days.  The  cobs  of 
some  saved  for  seed  were  so  wet  that  the 
grain  molded.  He  sends  us  an  account  of 
other  similar  instances :  A  farmer  of  Craw¬ 
ford  County,  111.,  planted  it  May  10  on 
high  ground;  it  grew  well,  but  frost  took 
it  in  October;  it  was  just  out  of  roasting 
ears  in  150  days.  Another  farmer  of 
Denison  planted  it  May  15,  and  harvested 
scarcely  one  sound  ear.  Another  of  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  planted  it  May  18,  and  found  it 
two  weeks  too  late. 


For  the  third  year  we  have  gathered 
sap  of  the  Yellow-wood  (the  Cladrastis 
tinctoria,  or  Virgilia  lutea  of  botanies)and 
boiled  it  down  to  sugar.  The  sap  will 
flow  earlier,  in  larger  quantities,  and  con¬ 
tinue  later  from  the  Yellow- wood  thau 
from  the  maples,  and,  as  we  believe,  will 
give  more  sugar.  The  Rural  people,  all 
of  whom  have  eaten  this  sugar,  say  that 
in  quality  it  is  as  rich  and  buttery  as 
maple  sugar.  Of  course,  it  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  peculiar  maple  flavor,  but,  instead 
of  it,  an  acid  flavor  resembling  sweet  lem¬ 
onade,  quite  agreeable  to  most  of  those 


who  ate  it.  In  texture  and  color  it  close¬ 
ly  resembles  the  finest  maple  sugar.  We 
are  in  hopes  that  our  experiments  with 
this  American  tree,  will  lead  others  to  fol¬ 
low  our  example  on  a  larger  scale. 


Abcad,  Arabskoe,  Arabka,  Anisooka, 
Antonovka,  Sennkea  Titouka,  Skianka, 
Bogdanoff,  SkrischafTel,  Doory  Krestian- 
en  Koritsclinovoic,  and  half  a  dozen  others 
we  dare  not  attempt,  are  a  partial  list  of 
Russian  apples  soon  to  be  offered  the 
American  public.  What  are  wc  coming 
to,  and  where  are  President  Wilder  and 
the  American  Pomological  Society?  Talk 
about  abominable  names  applied  to  our 
fruits,  (and,  goodness  knows,  some  are 
bad  enough);  but  what  is  Big  Bob  beside 
Skrischaffel,  and  Koritsehnovoie  makes 
Jumbo  perfect  euphony.  We  move  a 
prohibitory  tariff  on  the  whole  lot.  Rus¬ 
sian  apples  may  be  good  enough,  or  even 
perfectly  delicious,  but,  goodness  gra¬ 
cious!  what  is  the  use  growing  them, 
however  good,  if  in  pronouncing  their 
names,  we  put  our  mouths  so  out  of  shape 
as  to  be  unable  to  tell  by  the  taste,  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  apples  or  persimmons? 


The  Plcuro-pneumonia  Bill,  which  adds 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industries,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  and  duties  have  already  been  set  forth 
here,  passed  the  Senate  last  Tuesday,  after 
several  amendments  had  been  made  in  it 
as  it  came  from  the  House.  Iu  its  present 
form,  it  gives  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  a 
salary  of  $8,000,  and  one  of  $1,500  to  a 
clerk,  and  the  total  number  of  employes 
is  not  to  exceed  20.  Two  competent 
agents,  who  shall  be  practical  stock-raisers, 
or  men  experienced  in  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  affecting  live  stock,  are  to  make 
reports  as  to  the  best  manner  of  transport¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  auimals,  and  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  to  suppress  and  ex¬ 
tirpate  pleuro-pneumouia  and  other  con¬ 
tagious  or  communicable  diseases.  The 
compensation  of  these  agents  is  to  be  $10 
a  day,  and  expenses  while  actually  em¬ 
ployed.  Transportation  companies  are 
forbidden  to  transport  cattle  affected  with 
any  contagious  or  communicable  disease 
from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another; 
but,  as  a  sop  to  the  Chicago  protesting 
cattle-dealers,  the  so-called  splenetic,  or 
Texas  fever  is  excepted  from  the  category 
of  communicable  diseases.  Violation  of 
this  provision  is  declared  a  misdemeanor 
on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  a  railroad 
or  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  punishable  by 
fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act  has  been  reduced 
to  $150,000  instead  of  the  $250,000  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  House.  The  present 
appropriation  is  ample  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  if  honest,  earnest  men  shall 
be  appointed  to  the  offices  created  by  the 
bill,  and  a  vigorous  effort  shall  be  made 
to  eradicate  all  contagious  stock  diseases, 
further  appropriations  can  be  readily  made. 


TURNING  STOCK  TO  GRASS. 


From  the  barns  or  yards,  where  they 
were  fully  fed  on  good  hay  made  from 
mature  grass,  and  usually  got  a  daily  feed 
of  grain,  the  stock,  as  soon  as  the  grass 
will  afford  a  full  bite,  are  turned  into  the 
pastures,  and  from  that  time  forth  they 
receive  nothing  except  what  they  pick; 
the  grass  is  full  of  juice,  with  hut  a 
meagre  amount  of  nutriment,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  animals  are  inade¬ 
quately  nourished,  unless  they  so  gorge 
themselves  with  this  succulent  food  as  to 
produce  hoven  or  diarrhma.  This  season, 
which  should  be  the  most  healthful  and 
invigorating,  is,  through  the  carelessness 
or  thoughtlessness  of  the  owner,  made  the 
most  trying  of  the  whole  year,  and  it  is 
several  months  before  the  stock  fully  re¬ 
cover  from  the  shock. 

The  better  way  is  to  make  the  change 
very  gradually.  The  first  day,  after  they 
have  eaten  the  morning  meal  and  the  dew 
is  fully  dried  off,  turn  the  animals  out 
for  not  more  than  one  hour;  the  next  day, 
under  the  same  treatment,  leave  them  out 
two  hours;  the  third,  half  a  day;  the 
fourth,  after  a  full  morning’s  meal,  they 
may  be  left  out  for  the  whole  day; 
but  so  long  as  they  will  eat  it,  they 
should  be  fed  good  hay  every  night 
and  morning,  and  also,  uutil  the 
grass  is  fully  grown  and  has  become 
nominally  nutritious,  the  daily  grain 
ration  should  be  continued,  gradually 
growing  less  and  less,  as  it  is  to  be  dis¬ 
continued.  If  farmers  would  give  this 
matter  a  little  more  thought,  the  stock 
would  be  saved  much  misery,  and  the 
owner  no  small  loss. 


BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN. 


With  the  advent  of  Spring,  the  confi¬ 
dence  sharpers  who  prey  upon  the  farmers, 
come  out  of  their  winter-quarters  and  begin 
active,  operations.  The  lightning-rod  man 
will  be  closely  followed  by  the  clerical¬ 
looking  personage,  who  is  supplied  with 
a  large  amount  of  check  and  a  book  of 
ehromo  representations  of  new  and  won¬ 
derful  flowers  and  fruits.  After  a  few 
days,  the  man  with  the  Egyptian  powder 
that  is  death  to  all  buggy  posts,  will  wait 
upon  you,  and  as  harvest  draws  on  apace, 
you  will  be  favored  with  a  call  from  the 
smooth  tongued  individual  who  wishes 
you  to  take  on  agency  for  a  new  and  mar¬ 
velous  sickle-grinder.  It  matters  not 
w’hat  schemes  he  theirs,  they  all  have  traits 
in  common.  All  are  sleek  in  dress,  face 
and  speech;  all  (latter;  all  propose  to  give 
you  more  than  your  money’s  worth ;  all 
have  something  new  and  marvelous;  all 
are  frauds. 

Never  buy  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
stranger  alone ;  and  if  that  stranger  prom¬ 
ises  to  give  you  much  for  little,  set  him 
down  as  a  fraud.  Men  do  not  do  charity 
in  that  way.  Perhaps  the  meanest  and 
most  audacious  of  all  these  pleasing  thieves, 
is  the  one  who  asks  you  to  sign  a  paper. 
It  may  appear  to  be  only  an  order  the 
most  safe  and  harmless;  it  may  appear  to 
be  only  a  contract  for  a  small  amount  of 
goods;  be  sure  it  is  some  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Don’t  sign  it!  The  advice  wc 
give  is  sweeping: — Don’t  sign  any  paper 
for  a  stranger !  It  is  the  only  safe  rule. 
Of  course,  the  fraud  is  hid;  of  course,  the 
project  is  put  in  a  charming  light ;  if  there 
■were  any  show  of  dishonesty,  you  would 
not  be  swindled.  It  will  be  something 
new,  for  the  sharper  well  knows  that  it 
you  have  heard  of  it  you  ■will  not  be  duped. 
It  will  appear  all  right;  but  don’t  sign 
the  paper! 

These  men  are  adepts  in  swindling. 
They  have  brains  and  shrewdness,  and 
put  them  to  disreputable  use.  Their 
stories  are  plausible,  because  they  have 
cudgelled  their  brains  to  make  them  so. 
They  w-ill  cover  flattery  with  a  show  of 
sincerity.  They  will  even  use  the  cloak 
of  religion  to  clothe  their  vile  schemes. 
Yes,  they’ll  convince  you  iu  spite  of  your¬ 
self.  You  will  be  sure  it  is  all  right. 
Stop!  Before  you  sign  that  paper,  remem¬ 
ber  never  sign  a  paper  for  a  stranger. 
Don’t  do  it! 

Don’t  let  a  scoundrel  dupe  you!  Show 
that  you  have  common  sense,  You  have 
been  warned  time  and  again;  are  you  to 
he  pitied  if,  in  spite  of  these  warnings, 
you  make  a  fool  of  yourself  ?  You  sign 
the  paper  because  you  expect  to  obtain 
more  tnnn  you  give.  You  certainly  know 
that  if  a  man  gives  you  in  a  business 
transaction  more  than  he  receives,  it  is 
because  of  his  necessity  or  lack  of  sense. 
If  you  try  to  take  advantage  of  his  neces¬ 
sity  or  mental  weakness,  arc  you  to  be 
greatly  pitied  if  the  biter  gets  bitten  ?  Be 
a  man;  a  sensible  man;  an  honest  man. 


THE  WHEEL  HOE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Four  things  are  requisite  for  a  really 
successful  farmer — good  soil,  good  seeds, 
plenty  of  manure,  and  good  culture.  The 
garden  being  usually  in  close  proximity  to 
the  barn,  there  are  few  farmers  who  do 
not  apply  sufficient  manure;  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  put  on  green,  and  is  often  full 
of  weed  seeds.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
good  seeds  are  not  sown,  and  rain  enough 
falls;  but  the  culture  1  Here  is  the 
t  rouble.  This  causes  failure  nine  times  in 
ten.  No  matter  how  favorable  all  the 
o'ther  conditions,  if  the  ground  is  allowed 
to  become  packed  and  hard,  no  garden 
crop  can  fully  develop,  and  if  weeds  are 
allowed  to  take  possession,  utter  failure  is 
the  only  result. 

The  garden  is  properly  planted,  and 
possibly 'at  the  proper  time  it  is  partially 
hoed  and  weeded,  but  field  work  presses, 
and  the  garden  is  neglected.  Weeds  take 
full  possession,  and  the  farmer  in  disgust, 
declares  that  a  “garden  don’t  pay  on  a 
farm,”  and  his  family  get  scarcely  any 
vegetables,  except  such  as  are  grown  as 
field  crops.  The  trouble  is  that  the  farm¬ 
er  does  not  realize  that,  the  best  time  to 
kill  weeds  is  really  before  any  are  in 
sight.  Nearly  all  weeds  have,  for¬ 
tunately,  a  very  feeble  existence  at. 
first;  even  the  most  pernicious  are, 
at  first,  so  small  as  to  be  seen 
only  jby  the  closest  observation,  and  can 
be  then  destroyed  by  the  merest  brush  of 
hoe  or  rake.  What  we  need  then  is  some 
sort  of  tool  that  works  easily,  fast  ami 
shallowly,  enabling  a  man  to  get  over  a 
large  surface  in  a  short,  time,  keeping  the 
surface  mellow,  killing  the  multitude  of 
little  weeds,  but  leaving  the  plant  roots 
undisturbed  in  the  moist  soil  beneath. 


The  hoe  is  very  good,  the  steel-tooth 
garden  rake  is  much  better,  but  it  is  too 
hard  work  t.o  use  either,  and  they  are  far 
too  slow.  In  the  garden  wheel-hoes,  or 
hand  cultivators,  wc  have  by  far  the  best 
implements  we  have  ever  tried  ;  with  one 
of  these  a  man  is  master  of  the  situation. 
It  can  be  set  to  cultivate  wide  or  narrow, 
thus  filling  the  whole  row  space,  and  if 
properly  worked,  by  a  pushing  and  pull¬ 
ing  motion,  nothing  escapes  death  where 
it  goes.  If  the  garden  is  planted  com¬ 
mon-sense  fashion,  in  continuous  rows,  a 
smart  man  can  easily  go  over  a  garden  of 
half  an  acre  in  a  day,  and,  if  used  as  often 
as  it  should  he— once  a  w’eek — he  can 
easily  do  twice  that  amount  in  a  day. 

Wc  have  used  several  of  the  different 
makes — those  with  two  wheels,  and  with 
one,  those  with  live  teeth  or  blades,  those 
with  two,  and  those  with  only  one;  and 
though  there  is  a  difference,  still  any  man 
who  buys  even  the  poorest  one  in  the 
market  and  works  it  so  as  to  familiarize 
lumself  with  its  use,  would  not  part  with 
it  for  any  money,  if  he  could  not  get  an¬ 
other;  and  can  have  no  excuse  for  not  keep¬ 
ing  his  garden  clean.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  implement  was  first  invented, 
but  already  there  are  thousands  in  use. 
Still,  it  is  surprising  in  how  few  farmers’ 
gardens  they  are  to  he  found,  whereas  no 
garden  of  any  extent  should  be  without 
one. 

With  one  of  these  the  garden  can  he 
run  over  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  they  can  be  run  so  accurately 
and  close  to  the  rows  as  to  kill  all  weeds 
outside  of  a  strip  not  more  than  an  inch 
wide.  Again  in  a  week  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  performed,  and  with  the  per¬ 
sistent  use  oi  this  little  tool  and  with  not 
more  than  twice  weeding  about  the  rows, 
the  garden  can  he  kept  entirely  clean,  and 
would  add  more  to  the  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  family  than  any  five  acres  on 
the  farm,  and  pay  better,  too.  We  have 
not  written  this  to  boom  wheel  hoes,  but 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
their  worth,  compared  with  the  few  dol¬ 
lars  which  they  cost. 


BREVITIES. 


Oh!  we  are  working  very  hard  at  the  Rural 
Experimental  Grounds. 

Impure  air,  foul  water,  and  untidiness — 
the  three  unpardonable  sins  of  the  dairy ! 

The  cow  is  the  foster  mother  of  the  family. 
See  that  she  is  kindly  treated,  and  well  fed. 

Tt  doesn't  take  much  blundering  to  lose  a 
dime,  but,  remember,  ten  dimes  make  a  dol¬ 
lar. 

According  to  our  notes,  this  Spring  is 
fully  one  week  earlier  than  that  of  1882,  and 
much  the  same  as  last  Spring— perhaps  a  day 
or  so  earlier. 

No  one  can  afford  to  so  conduct  his  business 
as  to  annually  lose  10  percent.,  and  yet  the 
annual  loss  of  lambs  is  a  little  over  one  in  10, 
or  10  per  cent.  It  would  pay  to  look  after  the 
ewes  a  little  more  closely,  now-. 

Mr.  T.  E.  McCook,  or  McCoole,  states  that 
he  has  written  us  three  times  for  our  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution,  each  time  inclosing  stamps.  No 
address  (8  given  in  his  last  letter,  and  we  may 
presume  that  ho  was  equally  forgetful  in  his 
previous  applications. 

One  of  the  best  bits  of  advice  one  sees,  was 
in  our  last  prize  essay:  "Don't  hireevery  vag¬ 
abond  that  happens  to  come  along,  regardless 
of  Ms  habits  and  morals,  simply  because  you 
can  get  him  cheap.  Nover  tolerate  a  man 
who  abuses  your  team,  or  who  would  teach 
your  children  bad  habits.” 

OcR  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  J.  B,  Olcott,  of 
Connecticut,  writes  us  as  follows,  touching  a 
subject  iu  which  every  farmer  should  feel  a 
deep  interest:  "In  looking  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  I  don't  find  many,  or  scarcely 
any,  knightly  lances  in  defence  of  our  streams. 
The  Rural’k  course  has  been  chivalrous  from 
the  start,  but  1  can  only  guess  whether  it  feels 
like  touching  this  hyura  headed  monster  of 
pollution.  It’s  a  plaguey  old  chore— 1  know 
that,  and  It  is  vary  curious  to  find  how  people 
are  related  to  it.  The  bowels  of  my  town  are 
running  black  vomit.  With  500  or  600  acres 
of  land  in  my  family,  I  haven’t  looked  at  my 
Jersey  cattle  In  15  years  as  a  possible  source 
of  market  profit.  A  Newington  man  placed 
on  the  State  Committee  with  mo  at  Water¬ 
bary,  is  selling  milk  in  New  Britain  while  that 
place  is  fouling  his  cow's’  drink  with  sewage.” 

TnK  Secretary  of  the  luterior  has  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lunds 
report*  from  special  ugeuts,  showing  the 
method  adopted  for  the  unlawful  acquisition 
of  t  itles  to  public  lands  in  the  interest  of  for¬ 
eign  capitalist*.  The  Kstes  Park  Company, 
“organized  under  the  laws  of  Eugluud  and 
doing  business  in  Colorado.”  holds  38  claims, 
30  of  which  were  secured  by  people  who  never 
were  iu  the  Park,  and  the  eight  others  by 
people  w  ho  made  occasional  visit*.  In  no  case 
was  the  law'  complied  with.  With  regard  to 
Bell  &  Co.,  an  English  house,  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000,  doing  business  iu  California, 
an  agent  secured  complete  evidence  in  16  cases, 
proving  that  the  entry  men  took  timber  lauds 
utuler  agreement  to  transfer  them  to  the 
agents  of  the  syndicate,  un  receipt uf  $50  each. 
Further  investigations  were  stopped  by  the 
henchmen  of  the  syndicate,  who  surrounded 
the  hotel  and  prevented  all  who  had  made  an 
entry  from  approaching  the  agent’s  room. 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  III. 


BUTTER-MAKING. 

.T,  N.  MUNCKY. 

Cream  rises  because  of  n  difference  between 
its  specific  gravity  and  that  of  milk,  the  gp. 
gr.  of  milk  being  1,033  and  of  cream  .085. 
The  large  globules  of  cream  are  the  lightest 
and  rise  first.  For  this  reason  the  upper  inch 
of  cream  makes  more  and  better  butter  in 
proportion  than  the  lower.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  cream  rises  in  four  inches  of  milk 
in  less  time  than  it  will  in  30. 

The  temperature  at  which  to  set  milk  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  system  used,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  milk  when  set.  With  deep 
setting,  50  deg.  F.  is  about  right.  Milk  set  at 
60  deg.  F.  will  begin  to  acidify  before  all  the 
cream  has  risen.  The  following  propositions 
are  the  result  of  experiment: 

L  Milk  set  at  00  (leg.  in  water  at  40  deg.  for 
24  hours,  will  yield  more  cream  and  butter 
than  milk  set.  at  00  deg.  in  water  at  00  deg.  for 
the  same  time. 

2  Milk  set  at  90  deg.  in  water  at  50  deg.  for 
2-1  hours,  will  yield  more  cream  and  butter 
than  the  same  milk  cooled  to  50  deg.  before 
setting. 

3.  Miik  set  at  00  deg.  in  vessels  four  inches 
deep  in  a  room  at  60  or  65  deg.  for  24  hours, 
will  raise  more  cream  and  make  poorer  butter 
than  milk  sot  as  by  the  first  two  propositions. 

Practically,  then,  the  most  cream  is  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  milk  when  it  is  set  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow  at  about  90  deg.  and  gradually 
cooled  to,  say,  50  deg.  before  acidification. 
Milk  in  the  creamer,  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
cooled  so  rapidly  that  acidification  does  not 
begiu  uutil  the  cream  has  risen. 

I  divided  the  well-mixed  milk  of  about  10 
cows  into  equal  parts.  One  part  was  set  in 
air  at  14  deg. ;  the  other,  in  water  at  48  deg. 
In  five,  hours  the  milk  in  cold  air  had  cooled 
to  47  deg.,  and  the  milk  in  cold  water  to  02 
deg.  They  were  both  skimmed,  soured  and 
churned  alike;  the  cold  air  cream  yielded  4  05, 
and  the  cold  water  cream  3.52  pounds  ol'  but¬ 
ter  per  100  pounds  of  inilk.  Two  other  simi¬ 
lar  experiments  gave  nearly  the  same  results. 
Suppose  now,  instead  of  setting  in  air  at  14 
deg.  above,  I  had  set  at  14  deg.  below  zero, 
the  result  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  water. 

I  conducted  the  following  experiments  in 
1879;  1  set  milk  for  36  hours  iu  cooler  pails  in 
water  at  56  deg. ;  butter  made  4.97  pounds  to 
the  100  pounds  of  miik.  I  set  the  same 
amount  of  milk  in  four-quart  pans  onshelves 
in  a  room  at  60  to  65  deg. ;  butter  made  5.31 
pounds  to  the  100  pounds  of  milk.  A  second 
test  gave  4.34  and  4.66  pounds  of  butter  re¬ 
spectively.  This  increased  yield  of  three  to 
five  pounds  of  butter  has  often  led  inexperi¬ 
enced  men  to  adopt  wrong  theories,  and  de¬ 
clare  at  once  in  favor  of  the  shallow  system. 
In  the  fthove  experiments,  the  butter  made 
from  the  milk  set  in  the  water  was  worth  at 
least  three  to  fi  ve  cents  per  pound  more  than 
the  other.  Why  was  this.'  The  temperature 
of  65  deg.  for  30  hours,  gave  the  uppersurface 
of  the  pan  cream  a  dry  and  leathery  texture, 
which  damaged  the  butter,  aud  would  do  so,  no 
matter  what  t.he  system  employed.  The  labor 
required  to  care  for  milk  is  another  question. 
Farmers  with  dairies  of  34  cows,  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  handle  their  milk  in  four  or  six-quart 


To  ascertain  the  difference  in  results  as ’be¬ 
tween  churning  sweet  and  sour  cream, 
on  February  9,  1883,  I  churned  22)4 

pounds  of  sweet  cream  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  62  deg.;  the  buttermilk  was  63 
deg;  time  of  churning,  1  hour  25  minutes; 
weight  of  the  butter  direct  from  the  churn, 
four  pounds  one  ounce;  when  salted,  worked, 
aud  ready  to  ship,  three  pounds  lS1^  ounces. 
On  Feb.  10, 1883, 1  churned  22)4  pouuds  of  the 
same  cream  properly  acidified:  weight  of  the 
butter  direct  from  the  churn,  five  pounds  2)4 
ounces;  weight  of  the  butter  when  salted, 
worked,  and  ready  to  ship,  four  pounds  three 
ounces.  The  increase  in  yield  of  butter  from  the 
sour  over  that  from  the  sweet  cream,  was  there¬ 
fore  8.94  per  cent.  Iu  mixing  cream  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages— sweet  aud  sour— I  have  found  a  loss 
of  5.S  and  6.2  per  cent,  respectively.  Iu  three 
separate  tests  made  to  determine  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  of  butter  between  churning 
sweet  aud  sour  cream  from  milk  warmed  to 
116  deg.  or  130  deg.  before  it  was  set,  I  had 


of  the  cream  in  the  churn  tends  to  warm  it, 
and  it  is  also  influenced  by  the  outside  air; 
hence,  every  butter-maker  must  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  The  ehuru  should  be  filled  a 
trifle  less  than  half  full,  and  made  to  revolve 
quite  slowly  at  the  start  (45  to  50  revolutions) 
for  say  10  minutes.  This  thoroughly  mixes 
the  cream,  effects  a  complete  separation  of 
the  gas,  and  is  a  remedy  for  “  foamiug.” 

I  have  known  aud  had  churnings  that  were 
not  completed  iu  from  three  to  four  hours,  lie- 
cause  of  a  neglect  to  properly  start  the  churn. 

If  the  churn  is  not  self-ventilated,  pull  the  I 
vent  plug  every  minute  or  two,  uutil  all  the 
gas  has  escaped  (rota  the  cream. 

Over-churning  butter  bas  the  same  effect  as 
over-working;  so  when  the  pellets  are  about 
the  size  of  No.  12  shot,  churn  slowly  a  few 
minutes,  aud  if  the  pellets  do  uot  adhere  to 
each  other,  draw  off  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
buttermilk.  Fill  the  churn  about  half  full  of 
water,  put  on  the  lid,  and  revolve  slowly  for, 
®ay,  10  or  20  times.  Draw  off  the  water  aud 


pans. 

In  the  W est.  where  creameries  prevail,  the 
large  majority  of  farmers  use  deep-setting 
devices,  about  20  iuches  deep  aud  from  seven 
to  12 inches  in  diameter,  holding  from  30  to 60 
pounds,  aud  the  unpatented  ones  are  as  good 
as  any. 

The  time  milk  should  be  allowed  to  set,  va¬ 
ries  with  the  breed  of  cows,  time  after  calv¬ 
ing,  temperature  of  the  milk,  and  system  used. 
In  Jerseys*  milk  the  globules  of  butter  are 
large  and  rise  fast.  In  the  milk  of  Friesians 
and  Galloways,  they  are  uniformly  small,  and 
rise  slowly.  In  all  breeds  the  globules  are 
largest  just  after  parturition,  and  diminish  in 
size  until  the  milk-flow  ceases;  so  the  time 
which  the  milk  is  set.  cannot  bo  definitely 
stated.  One  thing  is  certain — that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  set  until  the  milk  is  thick; 
generally  24  hours  is  long  enough  iu  Summer 
and  36  in  Winter. 

The  square-box,  rectangular,  or  barrel 
churn,  is  as  desirable  for  private  dairies  as 
for  creameries.  Dashers  or  breakers  in  the 
churn  are  no  advantage,  and  for  convenience 
iu  handling  the  butter  aud  washing  the  churn, 
they  are  a  decided  disadvantage.  Cream 
should  not  be  churned  below  55  deg.  in  Sum¬ 
mer  or  above  60  deg.  in  Winter.  The  friction 


JAPANESE  IVY  (Ampelopsis  Vetchii). 

buttermilk  as  completely  as  possible,  and  wash 
at  least  once  more  in  the  same  way.  Pure 
water  does  uot  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
The  old  notion  of  working  the  buttermilk  out 
is  no  longer  entertained ;  for  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  you  work  out  the  buttermilk,  you  de¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  butter  by  destroying 
the  grain  and  making  it  ‘"salvy,” 

Take  the  butter  from  the  churn  to  the  worker, 
roll  out  to  about  a  half  an  inch  thick,  aud  dis¬ 
tribute  the  salt  evenly  on  the  butter;  then  cut 
the  butter  Into  sections,  easily  haudlahle  with 
the  paddle,  and  put  one  section  on  another, 
placing  the  unsalted  uoxt  to  the  salted  sides, 
and  work  all  down  together.  In  this  way  the 
salt  is  very  evenly  distributed  without  much 
rolling.  The  quantity  of  salt  to  lie  used  muy 
be  varied  to  suit  the  taste,  and  the  longer  it  is 
to  be  kept,  the  more  salt  is  needed.  The 
quality  of  salt  needs  especial  attention.  Dif¬ 
ferent  sacks  of  the  same  brand  are  not  always 
alike.  The  salt  should  be  of  the  best,  free 
from  lumps,  and  made  very  tine,  aud  sifted 
upou  the  butter  through  a  No.  16  sieve.  After 
the  butter  is  salted,  allow  it  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  aud  rework_afc  about  56  deg. 


From  Nature.  Fig.  135.  See  page  804. 

these  results: — 1st,  uo  difference;  2d,  12)3  per 
cent,  increase;  and  3d,  5.7  per  cent,  increase  | 
by  souring.  In  these  experiments,  the  sweet 
cream  was  always  churned  immediately  after 
skimming. 

I  come  to  these  conclusions: — Cream,  pro¬ 
perly  soured,  churns  more  easily,  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  passes  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  acid¬ 
ity,  it  does  not  churu  as  easily,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all.  Cold  sweet  cream  is  soured  by 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  say  24  hours  in  water 
at  62  to  65°.  If  very  cold  do  not  warm  to 
these  temperatures  too  rapidly.  The  quality 
of  butter  is  damaged  by  having  too  great  a 
percentage  of  butter  in  the  cream  w  hen  it  is 
churned,  as  it  interferes  with  thorough  wash¬ 
ing  aud  does  uot  give  solidity  and  firmness  to 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  The  average  skim¬ 
mer,  I  find,  removes  just  about  enough  milk  to 
make  the  cream  yield  its  butter  to  a  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  W ater — warm  or  cold,  or  ice — should 
not  tie  added  to  cream  to  change  its  tempera 
ture;  though  small  in  quantity,  it  detracts 
from  the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  the 
butter. 

Ames,  la. 


The  Fine  Art  Publishing  Campany,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  swindled  several  of  our 
friends  out  of  sums  ranging  from  25  cents  to 
*1.  The  dodge  of  this  concern  is  to  send, 
through  the  mails,  circulars  and  business 
cards  soliciting  25  cents  for  an  “  outfit”  that 
will  sell  for  50  cents.  Having  received  the 
money,  they  fail  to  forward  the  goods. 

Ontario  Sewing  Machine  Works, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Deliver  at  Warkwirth,  Ont.,  ten  sewing  machines, 
for  which  I  agree  to  charge  twenty-five  dollars  each 
when  a  sale  Is  made  by  me.  I  also  agree  to  pay  you 
twenty  dollars  for  each  machine  on  demand.  Pay¬ 
ment  to  he  made  to  the  collector;  IT  not  to  him,  at 
Toronto.  Ont.  I  am  to  have  for  m y  use  one  machine 
without  charge,  which  is  lo  he  my  property. 

Dated . 1884. 

(Stg.)  JOHN  SMITH. 

P.O.  Warkworth,  Con,  L  Lot  40. 

The  above  is  a  form  of  order  just  now  in 
vogue  among  swindlers  in  Northumberland, 
Durham.  Petersboro’  and  Hastings  Counties, 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  probably  elsewhere  in 
the  Dominion,  and  also  in  the  United  States. 
Farmers  are  solicited  to  sign  orders  of  this 
kind  for  lightning-rods,  hay- forks  and  various 
other  articles,  as  well  as  for  sewing  machines. 
As  printed  here,  it  is  evident  that  John  Smith 
binds  himself  to  pay  $20  on  demand  $or  each 
machine  he  may  receive,  liarring  one  which  he 
can  use  without  charge.  Thus  he  may  be 
called  upon  for  the  value  of  19  machines  be¬ 
fore  he  has  sold  one  of  them.  As  the  order  is 
read  to  him,  however,  the  guileful  canvasser 
stops  at  the  word  each,  as  if  the  sentence 
ended  there,  beginning  the  next  sentence  with 
the  word  when,  so  as  to  read,  "When  a  sale  is 
made  by  me,  I  also  promise,”  etc. ;  thus  con¬ 
veying  the  assurance  that  no  payment  will 
be  required  until  the  machine  has  been  sold, 
and  this  point  the  glib-tongued  agent  im¬ 
presses  very  forcibly  on  his  victim.  When 
he  calls  upon  the  latter  he  usually  says  he 
has  been  directed  to  him  by  some  neighbor,  as  a 
good  man  to  take  an  agency  for  his  local¬ 
ity;  and  while  beguiling  him,  he  is  such  a 
personification  of  frank  honesty  that  his  dupe 
is  astonished  on  discovering  bow  he  has  been 
swindled  when  agent  No.  2  calls  round  to  offer 
delivery  of  the  goods,  and  to  collect  the  price. 
Remember  this  deceitful  form  of  order  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  by  swindling  canvassing  agents 
of  all  kinds,  and  farmers,  alas!  are  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  victims.  Of  course,  the  best 
way  to  avoid  the  swindle  is  to  refuse  absolute¬ 
ly  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rascals, 
but  if.  bv  mischance,  one  has  signed  the  order, 
he  should  resolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  goods 
from  agent  No.  2,  and  decline  to  settle  with 
him  on  any  terms  whatever.  These  fellows 
always  try  to  scare  fch_  r  victims  into  giving 
either  a  note,  which  they  sell,  or  cash,  and 
failing  in  this,  they  uever  sue  on  the  original 
order,  as  no  jury  would  decide  in  favor  of 
such  swindlers. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  about  Phillips 
&  Van  Taube,  of  this  city,  who  advertise  a 
combined  rifle  and  shot-gun  for  $9.25.  They 
are  not  mentioned  by  either  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  agencies  here,  which  shows  they  have  no 
business  rating.  They  have  a  little  back 
office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  building  on 
Broadway,  and  there  a  reporter  of  the  Rural 
found  two  young  fellows  engaged  in  desultory 
chat.  The  weapon  they  showed  him  was  a 
light  rifle  revolver,  the  black  walnut  stock  of 
which  was  capable  of  being  detached  from 
the  pistol  stock  when  desired,  as  they  were 
connected  by  a  screw.  A  good  profit  could 
easily  be  made  ou  such  a  weapon  at  $9.25,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  that  this  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  articles  sent  to  purchasers,  if 
any  articles  have  been  sent,  as  this  was  evi¬ 
dently  kept  for  show.  Nobody  wifi  get  a 
great  bargain  by  dealing  with  this  concern, 
and,  as  in  dealing  with  all  persons  without 
recognized  business  standing,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  risk  of  loss. 

By  the  way,  there  are  more  advertising 
humbugs  aud  frauds  who  have  offices  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  than  iu  all  the  rest  of 
the  city  combined.  The  street  is  well  known 
all  over  the  country,  aud  many  outsiders 
suppose  that  respectable  people  only  hail 
from  it.  Never  was  there  a  bigger  blunder. 
The  little,  miserable  rooms  of  some  of  the 
buildings  are  dens  of  swindlers,  some  of  whom 
send  ont  pictures  of  the  entire  building,  as  if 
each  occupied  the  whole  of  it,  instead  of  a 
wretched  garret  hired  by  the  week  or  month 
by  paying  cash  in  advance.  Gamblers,  bunco 
men.  and  worse,  rent  rooms  in  more  respect¬ 
able  buildings;  aud  over  hundreds  of  Broad¬ 
way  stores  disreputable  characters  of  all 
kinds  prey  upon  the  unwary  public. 

The  King  Novelty  Company,  Williamsburg, 
N.  Y.  advertises  “an  interesting  book  for 
men  over  21  years  ot  age  for  20  cent  s.”  This 


“interesting”  book  is  three  by  four-and-a-half 
inches  in  size,  containing  eight  pages  with  14 
wood-cuts  of  the  rudest  sort,  printed  on  the 
very  coarsest  kiud  of  paper.  While  there  is 
nothing  bad  in  the  “book,”  or  good  either, 
the  swindle  consists  in  charging  2(1  cents  for 
what  would  be  dear  at  one  cent,  aud  in  so 
wording  the  advertisement  as  to  induce  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  to  buy  it.  Though  the  wretched 
little  fraud  is  advertised  by  “the  King  Novel¬ 
ty  Company”  of  Williamsburg,  it  is  really 
published  by  W.  H.  Sizer,  of  New  York, 
whose  name  has  already  appeared  twice  in  this 
department. 

According  to  the  Western  Rural,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  of  April  10,  the  Ciuciunati  Ledger,  which 
advertises  to  make  “life  loans.”  is  the  same 
sort  of  a  fraud  as  W.  Roberts,  of  the  same 
city,  whose  uame  has  already  found  a  place 
here  twice,  aud  who  offers  loans  at  four  per 
cent,  on  personal  security.  The  Michigan 
Loan  and  Publishing  Company,  which  offers 
loans  at  3J4  per  cent,  interest,  is  a  humbug  of 
the  same  stripe. 

4ov  Wotwfit . 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  OLD  KITCHEN,  AND  ITS  INFLU¬ 
ENCE. 

In  the  city  kitcheu  where  a  well  trained  Brid¬ 
get  reigns  supreme,  we  only  see  the  apparatus 
necessaiy  to  prepare  food  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  body.  But  the  sight  of  order  and  neatness 
is  ever  agreeable,  and  we  may  take  pleasure  in 
surveying  the  well  polished  rauge,  the  ket¬ 
tles  and  toilers,  and  rows  of  tinware  deftly 
arranged:  the  well-worn  broom  hanging  be¬ 
hind  the  door  near  its  neighbor  the  dust-pan, 
all  give  us  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  rosy 
damsel  who,  at  stated  times,  sends  to  the 
dining-room  above  the  juicy  steak,  the  mealy 
potatoes,  the  fragrant  coffee,  or  savory  pud¬ 
ding,  accompanied  by  bread  from  the  bakers, 
or  canned  fruit  from  the  nearest  grocery*  store. 
In  the  city  mansion  the  kiteheu  is  merely  one 
department  of  an  extensive  establishment,  an 
important  one  to  be  sure,  aud  on  the  skillful 
management  of  whose  affairs  the  comfort  of 
the  whole  household  largely  depends;  but  it  is 
not  the  heart  of  the  house  like  the  genuine 
country  kitchen. 

There,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  not 
only  plans  the  labors  of  the  day  or  week,  but 
performs  the  larger  part  of  it  herself,  the  kitch¬ 
en  becomes  the  real  home  of  the  family. 
Even  where  there  is  a  sitting-room  and  par¬ 
lor  attachment  to  the  farm-house,  the  best 
part  of  the  lives  of  the  family  are  developed 
and  spent  in  the  kitchen.  No  running  to  the 
butcher’s  or  grocer’s  there,  when  company  ap¬ 
pears  unexpectedly;  hut  nearly  everything 
eatable  aud  much  of  the  weal  ing  apparel  is 
here  prepared  from  the  raw  material.  Here 
the  skillful  cook  prepares  delicious  loaf  cake, 
or  cookies  that  will  melt  in  the  mouth,  aud 
mince  pies,  whose  flavor  aud  odor  as  they 
come  steaming  from  the  oven  are  unequaled 
in  excellence.  W ith  e  butter  bowl  and  ladle 
hopes  the  comely  prints  of  butter  checked 
across  tue  top,  the  golden  hue  of  which  needs 
no  artificial  color  to  make  it  inviting;  The 
old  fashioned  spinuing  wheel  may  often  be 
seen  in  one  corner  doing  quiet  duty  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  ready  operator. 

Modern  improvements  are  there  as  well,  for 
your  true  farmer’s  wife  is  prompt  to  see  where 
her  labors  may  be  lightened,  and  the  sewing 
machine  stands  at  the  sunniest  window,  hold¬ 
ing,  when  not  in  use,  a  pot  of  profusely  bloom¬ 
ing  scarlet  geraniums.  The  wall-basket,  near 
by,  holds  the  weekly  papers.  The  wasb-bench, 
with  basin  aud  necessary  toilet  fixtures, occupy 
a  retired  place  behind  the  door,  but  do  not  jar 
on  t he  general  inviting  aspect  of  things.  A 
pleasant  scene  while  the  varied  labors  of  the 
day  are  being  accomplished,  but  truly  **.  rest¬ 
ing  place  after  the  kitchen  is  tidied  up  for  the 
afternoon. 

When  occasionally  the  neighbors  come  in  to 
spend  a  winter  evening,  the  apples  are  warmed 
in  a  bright  milk-pan  and  passed  around,  and 
the  well-posted  farmers  discuss  the  topics  of 
the  day  while  they  sample  the  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flowers  or  Bald  wins,  and  the  women  exchange 
interesting  experiences  of  their  own. 

A  man  whose  early  years  have  been  spent 
in  such  a  house,  hut  who  is  coming  to  matu¬ 
rity.  has  gone  from  the  farm  to  the  greater 
temptations  and  perhaps  fuller  life  of  the 
large  city,  ought  ever  to  be  more  fixed  in  the 
principles  of  rectitude  than  others  reared  in  a 
different  manner. 

In  no  other  walks  of  life  can  parents  and 
children  be  as  much  together.  Did  not  the 
boy  learn  his  first  lessons  of  usefulness  by 
rocking  the  cradle  to  help  mother;  did  not 
order  grow  from  his  habit,  at  stated  times,  of 
rounding  the  wood-box  with  stove  wood;  and 
punctuality  get  to  be  a  second  nature  by  regu¬ 
larly  attending,  with  his  father,  to  the  wants 
of  the  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry!1 

Can  the  grown  man  ever  forget,  ainid  the 
business  crookedness  he  sees  practiced  around 
him,  how  his  unpretending  parents  ever  dealt 
honestly  with  every  one  and  sturdily  defended 
what  they  believed  was  right  when  the  occa¬ 


sion  demanded  it?  It  is  said  that  the  memory 
of  a  mother's  cooking  always  haunts  a  good 
man ;  does  he  not  also  keenly  realize  the  worth 
of  the  moral  culture  he  received  in  the  family 
kitchen?  B.  c.  D. 


A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE. 


Have  been  reading  with  interest,  “A  far¬ 
mer’s  Daughter’s  Domestic  Reveries,”  No.  <i.  I 
do  not  see  all  of  the  Ru  rals,  as  I  have  my  copy 
sent  to  mother  aud  I  have  not  read  her  other 
reveries,  but  I  like  this  one  and  wish  I  might 
do  something,  say  something  to  cheer  her. 
Don’t  blame  her,  we  all  have  so  very  many 
trials,  but  if  we  have  a  mother  it  helps  so 
much  to  tell  her,  and  who,  but  those  who  have 
had  to  live  without  one,  knows  the  dreary  void 
in  a  child's  heart,  when  memory  of  a  mother 
is  all  that  is  left  for  her,  aud  sometimes  that 
even  is  denied.  A  motherless  girl,  she  should 
be  a  charge  in  every  mother’s  heart  and  1  often 
think  “Oh!  to  live  till  my  baby  girl  is  grown 
up,  and  safe  in  some  way.” 

And  I  say  to  “C.  8.”  work  on,  I  w  ant  you 
to  succeed,  and  believe  there  is  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  before  you.  The  poor  tired  school  teach¬ 
er,  who  has  been  worried,  and  worn  out,  w'ith 
the  care  of  so  mauy  rough,  almost  unmanage¬ 
able  boys,  wishes  with  her  whole  heart,  for 
the  last  day  of  the  term ;  but  surprises  herself, 
when  it  does  come,  by  au  unaccountable  and 
sudden  feeling  of  half  tenderness  for  those 
who  have  tried  her  so  often,  and  the  last  room 
she  slept  in,  in  the  last  house  she  “boarded 
around,”  looks  strangely  familiar  and  home 
like,  as  she  is  entering  it  for  the  last  time.  Aud 
the  gii’l  who  loves  her  home  and  home  faces, 
wishes  all  the  more  for  home  and  home  faces 
of  her  own,  she  is  none  the  less  loyal  to 
childhood  ties,  but  when  the  time  comes  for 
her  to  go,  like  a  scroll  all  disagreeable  thiugs 
roll  away  and  only  love  is  left  which  brightens 
aud  gilds  all  the  past.  F.  r  those  w  ho  love  the 
best,  suffej  most  in  this  march  we  are  all  tak¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  not,  lie  long  before  all,  both 
just  and  unjust  trials  will  be  things  of  the  past, 
for  equals  at  last  we  will  be  when  “Carried 
out  to  slumber  where  the  violets  lie.” 

I  am  tempted  to  make  au  offer  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  lady  readers.  I  “exchanged”  once  iu,  or 
through  the  exchange  column  of  “The  House¬ 
hold,”  and  the  sisters  responded  so  generously 
that  we  seriously  contemplated  buying  a  dray- 
cart  and  horse  to  bring  up  the  papers 
and  letters  and  bundles  aud  packages 
and  cards  and  boxes.  There  is  au  iron  ore 
mine  in  full  blast  here,  aud  the  different  stra¬ 
ta  of  earth,  are  handsome  enough  to  grace 
any  cabinet.  I  have  a  dozen  specimens  before 
me  now,  no  two  exactly  alike.  They  have 
been  whittled  into  various  shapes,  as  the  con¬ 
sistency  is  about  that  of  putty,  being  a  little 
harder  and  can  be  moulded  in  any  form.  One 
is  the  shape  of  a  large  stopple;  there  are  three 
colors  in  it,  white  aud  two  shades  of  brown,  a 
layer  of  light  brown  mottled  with  white; 
there  is  a  cube  of  light  aud  dark  brown  stripes 
alternating;  a  square,  looking  so  much  like 
castile  soap  that  you  could  not  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence;  a  triangle  of  rich,  dark  brown,  and  a 
chunk  of  wide  pretty  stripes  running  diago¬ 
nally,  and  mauy  others;  they  are  all  handsome. 
1  began  makiug  my  collection,  only  two  years 
ago;  gathered  it  piece  by  piece,  and  am  now 
proud  of  it.  I  guess  I  will  make  this  proposal 
because  I  want  all  who  love  such  thiugs  and 
live  where  Old  Mother  Earth  does  not  produce 
them,  to  have  them  So  if  any  of  my  Rural 
friends  want  them  enough  to  pay  the  postage 
which  will  be  about  12  cents,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  prepare  and  send  some  of 
the  prettiest  specimens. 

I  wish  Aunt  Em.  would  tell  us  how  she  binds 
the  hooks,  that  she  speaks  of  in  the  Rural  of 
April  13th, 

My  “Rural  Garden  Treasures”  have  already 
pushed  their  heads  above  the  earth  in  the  di¬ 
vers  boxes  1  have  edged  in  the  window  and 
chair,  tor  the  present  and  when  the  flower 
beds  are  made  they  will  be  already  to  get  to 
blossoming.  I  have  a  single  scarlet  geranium, 
whose  leaves  measure  inches  across.  My 
house  plants  looked  nicer  thau  usual  this  Win¬ 
ter  and  l  know  it  is  due  to  showering  them,  for 
every  three  or  four  days  since  I  put  them  into 
pots,  last  fall,  I  have  put  them  into  a  dish  pun 
half  filled  with  clear  hike  warm  water,  and 
with  a  large  sponge  have  thoroughly  showered. 
One  white  geranium  which  is  in  u  small  oyster 
can  containing  less  thau  a  quart  of  earth,  has 
leaves  5  inches  across  and  plenty  of  blossoms. 
With  a  fork  I  kept  the  dirt,  loosened  some¬ 
what,  and  occasionally  sprinkled  with  soot 
from  the  kitcheu  stove  pipe,  where  wood  has 
been  used.  eva  amks. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FANCY  WORK.  —  ITS 
QUIETING  INFLUENCE. 

Who  can  tell  how  much  quiet  enjoyment 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  ladies  iu  attend¬ 
ance  found  in  all  that  embossed  work  in  silk 
which  remains  on  the  walls  of  the  room  to-day 


in  the  Edinborough  Castle?  At  first  glance 
we  say,  “How  absurd,  so  much  waste  of 
time!”  Not  so.  While  they  sat  working  one 
of  the  ladies  read,  aloud.  They  found  solace 
and  companionship  in  sorting  out  colors,  and 
arranging  them  to  suit  the  eye.  The  sensitive 
delicately  organized  brain  of  women  need 
some  such  condiment  to  soothe  them.  Who 
does  not  know  how  a  little  quiet  needlework, 
or  knitting  work,  restores  nerves'  We  are  so 
constituted  that  employment  brings  happi¬ 
ness  ;  the  feeling  of  desolation  vanishes  when 
the  hands  are  busy.  Even  Buuyan,  in  jail, 
found  consolation  iu  making  tagged  laces  for 
the  support  of  his  wife  and  children.  And 
Burns  composed  his  “Highland  Mary”  follow¬ 
ing  the  plow. 

We  know  a  woman,  bed  ridden  for  20  years 
and  upwards,  who  has  her  bed  covered  with 
nick-nacks,  all  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
“The  time  seems  so  much  shorter,”  she  said, 
when  we  asked  how  can  you  accomplish  so 
much?  It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  music,  the 
nervous  aud  jaded  find  rest  in  it,  but  the  per¬ 
former,  uuless  devoted  to  the  art,  rises  from 
the  instrument  more  or  less  wearied.  Not  so 
with  embroideries,  or  any  kind  of  fancy  work, 
when  done  for  recreation  only.  “1  enjoy  it  so 
I  cannot  leave  it.”  we  hear  them  say.  “This 
sorting  out  wools,  and  silks,  is  so  very  fasci¬ 
nating.”  We  should  hear  less  of  over-study  in 
schools  aud  mothers’  complaints  that  their 
delicate  daughters  complain  of  pressure  on 
thi  head  and  sleepless  nights,  if  the  Euglish 
custom  of  allowing  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
for  sewing,  while  the  teacher  or  one  of  the 
pupils  read  from  some  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book,  aloud,  we  think  that  the  average 
pupil  would  find  great  gain  in  the  end. 
Strong-minded  women  will  cry  out  against 
such  teaching,  but  remember,  we  are  not 
all  stroug-miuded  enough  to  give  up  the  sooth¬ 
ing  and  restful  influence  of  fancy  work,  which 
adds  so  much  of  charm  to  oUr  sitting-rooms, 
and  helps  to  awaken  old  memories,  pleasant 
thoughts  of  by-gone  days,  and  which  to  the 
young  is  a  means  of  bringing  them  often  to¬ 
gether  for  social  and  elevating  conversation. 

M.  H.  S. 

- *+* - 

KEEP  YOUR  LIPS. 


In  .the  desire  to  make  a  girl  feel  at  home 
and  pleased  with  her  place,  the  young  house¬ 
keeper  is  sometimes  apt  to  take  her  too  closely 
into  her  confidence,  especially  if  she  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  girl,  aud  useful  in  the  house.  But  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  practice,  and  almost  always 
makes  trouble.  All  ma3Tgo  well  enough  while 
she  is  with  3-ou,  but  in  the  chances  aud  changes 
of  life  she  may  and  probabl3*  will  drift  into 
some  other  kitchen,  where  all  the  news  she 
has  gathered  in  3‘ours  may  be  rehearsed  with¬ 
out  stint.  She  will  not  discriminate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  those  thiugs  you  have  strictly  enjoined 
her  “not  to  tell.”  In  fact,  those  will  likely 
be  the  first  points  “  fished  out”  of  her  by  some 
meddlesome  woman.  There  is  a  surprising 
enjo3-tuent  in  being  the  first  to  “tell  news,” 
and  an  inexperienced,  undisciplined  girl,  will 
rarely  be  found  who  cau  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion. 

You  can  treat  a  girl  with  perfect  kindness 
and  yet  not  give  yourself  into  her  power. 
Keep  your  own  counsel  about  your  own  affairs. 
Do  not  let  her  sympathy,  or  great  interest 
beguile  3'ou  into  relating  what  you  are  not 
quite  willing  to  have  told  over  iu  other  places. 

This  is  even  more  important  in  the  case  of 
transient  help,  like  washerwomen  and  house- 
cleaners.  If  they  show'  a  disposition  to  treat 
you  to  the  neighborhood  news,  set  a  double 
watch  over  your  own  lips  and  spare  your 
comments  on  your  neighbors’  short-comings. 
It  is  a  homely  old  saying,  but  one  with  much 
force  in  it,  that  “a  dog  that  will  fetch  a  bone 
will  carry  one.”  One  has  seen  a  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  set  “at  odds”  by  these  mischief- 
makers.  I  had  a  most  excellent  washer  and 
ironer  in  the  Summer,  who  could  almost  do 
twoda3rs’  washing  in  one,  but  she  had  the  tor 
rible  habit  of  falsifying  almost  every  state¬ 
ment  she  made.  1  soon  resigned  to  her.  send¬ 
ing  the  washiug  out  of  the  house.  1  knew  that 
one  who  could  so  persistently  mis-state  facts 
was  not  a  safe  person  to  have  iu  the  house, 
that  she  would  “invent  facts”  to  repeat  to 
other  people  that  would  not  fail  to  make 
trouble. 

Keep  your  own  counsel  with  regard  to  fam¬ 
ily  affairs,  that  you  are  not  willing  to  have 
proclaimed  upon  the  house  top,  especially  with 
regard  to  matters  that  may  give  you  unhappi¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  class  in  every  community 
that  doats  especially  on  domestic  infelicities, 
and  they  will  spy  one  out  with  the  keenness  of 
a  ferret.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one’s-self 
“talked  about”  iu  a  community,  aud  3’et  it  is 
very  sure  to  follow  these  ill-advised  “confi¬ 
dences”  with  hired  help  Motes  are  magnified 
into  matters  of  most  serious  moment,  and  sto¬ 
ries  grow  by  traveling  like  a  snow-hall  in  deep 
snow.  OLIVE. 


Domestic  (£ ccmcmn} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER'S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

April  2d. — I  sowed  seeds  to-ebry  in  boxes 
in  the  kitchen  window.  I  try  it  ever>r  year, 
but  seldom  succeed.  One  year  they  all  damped 
off;  another  the  catscratched  them  all  up,  and 
if  any  do  survive  tbey«ro  weak audspindling. 
Father  does  not  think  much  of  growing  flow¬ 
ers,  though  he  admires  them  sometimes  when 
I  put  them  ou  the  table  at  tea-time.  Poor 
father!  he  has  had  to  work  so  hard,  he  has  not 
had  time  to  look  after  these  things.  I  have 
saved  seed  of  the  best  flowers  of  what  few  va¬ 
rieties  I  have;  but  they  will  run  out,  espe¬ 
cially  pansy  seed,  aud  that  is  my  favorite. 

One  of  the  boj’s  brought  in  a  few  twigs  of 
willow  awhile  ago,  without  any  sign  of  bud 
on  them,  and  they  were  put  into  water  by 
chance,  and  presently  became  quite  a  curiosi¬ 
ty  .putting  forth  catkins  and  leaves  as  if  Spring 
had  come.  I  threw  them  away  to-day,  for 
willows  are  here;  but  l  found  that  they  had 
made  long,  white  roots  in  the  water.  Nothing 
stays  idle— it  is  either  growth  or  decay  all  the 
time,  a  daily  and  hourly  lesson  to  us  all. 

I  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise  at  “Bene¬ 
dict’s”  idea  of  my  sentence  about  housework 
not  being  a  “profession.”  I  wish  it  was;  but 
sa3dng  it  ou  paper  does  not  make  it  so.  I  feel 
that  I  have  the  skill  to  wash  “pots  and  ket¬ 
tles”  even  scientifically,  and  enjoy  making 
flaky  pie  crust  (though  no  one  ran  make  it  as 
good  as  the  mothers  did'.  I  like  to  make  the 
house  tidy  from  garret  to  cellar  and  clean  up 
hopefully  every  morning  after  the  boys  go  to 
work.  1  don’t  mind  mud  tracks  or  Burt’s 
whittlings.  I  sweep  them  all  out  and  begin 
again,  trying  to  hope  on,  aud  1  thiuk  I  could 
make  a  liviug  by  m3f  bread  and  butter  and 
“cream  biscuits,”  if  I  were  obliged  to  do  so. 
But  while  people  talk  about  these  thiugs,  they 
are  loth  to  try  to  realize  them.  I  can  count  a 
dozen  girls  in  my  neighborhood  who  are  situ¬ 
ated  as  I  am.  They  have  not  sufficient  educa¬ 
tion  to  fill  an>T  situation  except  that,  of  third- 
class  teachers,  perhaps;  but  they  hare  learned 
all  the  details  of  housekeeping,  and  take 
pleasure  in  keeping  a  well-set  table.  Some 
rua3'  marry;  but  there  are  others  of  11s  who 
do  not  care  to  settle  down  with  any struggling 
farmer  we  know,  aud  do  not  look  upon  that 
as  our  aim  iu  life.  (I  shall  catch  it  for  this 
when  the  “boi/s”  read  it.)  In  course  of  time 
our  mission  in  the  old  home  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  What  are  we  to  do?  If,  by  any 
magic,  the  art  of  housekeeping  could  he  made 
au  honorable  “profession,”  hundreds  of  girls 
would  find  their  vocation.  But  oh!  “Bene¬ 
dict,”  I  once  went  to  a  registry  office  with  a 
friend,  aud  saw  who  were  likely  to  bo  my  com¬ 
panions;  and  1  have  visited  iu  houses  where 
servants  were  kept,  aud  did  not  blame  them 
so  much  as  the  system.  You  might  get  a 
“lady”  to  cook  for  you;  there  are  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  offer  their  services  to  one 
who  would  not  forget  their  ladyhood ;  but  we 
all  know  the  present  social  position  of  this 
butt  of  the  comic  papers,  which  often  err 
through  ignorance.  But  this  does  uot  make 
my  future  brighter,  though  I  might  pass  for 
a  professional  cook. 

- »  »  « - 

TO  CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

Though  I  um  afraid  you  are  growing  mor¬ 
bid,  Charity,  still  I  can  sympathize  with  you 
without  looking  down  from  greater  bights  of 
culture  than  you  have  yet  attained,  and  bid 
you  try  to  climb  no  farther.  I  have  been  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  aud  am  now  a  farmer’s 
wife,  which  position  I  have  occupied  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Much  of  the  troubles  and 
discouragements  you  speak  of  are  familiar  to 
me.  My  husband  is  not  au  unkind  man  by 
any  moans.  His  worst  dissipation  is  au  occa¬ 
sional  cigar,  to  which  I  do  not  object,  but 
(how  much  that  word  covers)  his  hoots,  coats, 
hats,  etc.,  are  generally  scattered  from  bed¬ 
room  through  dining-room,  kitchen  and  back- 
entay,  aud  oven  away  out-of-doors,  if  the 
weather  be  fine.  In  the  morning  it  is  “Ed., 
where  are  my  boots?  Charlie,  get  my  socks, 
quick!  Mother,  have  you  seen  my  hat?” 
“  Did  you  look  under  the  lounge?”  I  reply  in 
accents  as  mild  as  possible,  to  avert  the  coming 
storm.  Oh!  the  trials  and  tribulations  I  Lave 
endured  on  the  scoru  of  those  garments.  The 
chairs  are  all  defaced  by  his  boots.  (I  forgot 
to  mention  he  wears  No.  11 !)  He  usually  sits 
in  one  chair  with  feet  placed  in  another  or  on 
the  lounge,  and  as  his  weight  is  iu  due  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  his  boots,  you  can  imagine 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  respectable-looking 
furniture.  I  am  quite  as  much  troubled  as 
you  are  by  bad  grammar  aud  uncouth  pro¬ 
nunciation;  but  I  have  learned  that  much  had 
better  be  endured  before  husbands  or  brothers 
5  are  driven  to  loaf  iu  bar-rooms  or  otlnr  low 


places,  because  of  angry  words  or  cross  looks 
at  home.  My  family  consists  of  husband,  two 
sons,  and  for  nine  months  in  the  year  two  or 
three  hired  men.  1  am  not  very  strong  or 
large,  but  1  do  all  my  own  work,  which  is 
much  the  same  as  yours.  In  addition  to  my 
other  work,  I  fitted  my  oldest  boy  for  the 
High  School  in  an  adjoining  town,  also  taught 
the  younger  one  to  read  aud  spell  well,  besides 
teaching  him  something  of  arithmetic  before 
fie  began  school.  My  husband  expects  me  to 
keep  his  accounts  and  do  all  of  his  writing. 

Now,  my  dear  girl,  !  will  tell  you  what  I  do 
not  have.  I  have  no  bright  geraniums  to 
cheer  my  weary  soul  at  times,  as  you  have. 
My  kitchen  aud  dining-room  are  both  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  and  I  have  tried  in 
vaiu  to  grow  flowers.  I  cannot,  paint;  have 
no  ear  for  music;  no  time  for  consecutive 
study  or  reading,  aud  no  money  to  buy  books 
with,  if  1  had.  We  belong  to  a  public  library 
iu  the  town  near  hy,  from  which  we  get  mis¬ 
cellaneous  works.  (Clod  bless  the  man  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  public  library). 
I  have  never  Jieard  a  great  singer  or  seen  a 
great  actress.  My  recreations  a  re  my  Sunday 
School  class,  once  in  a  while  a  church  social, 
and  a  little  reading.  I  have  experienced  all 
the  ambitious  longings  and  desires  of  which 
you  speak,  and  fairly  hate  household  drud¬ 
gery.  but  hate  dirt  aud  disorder  more, 
therefore,  have  managed  to  become  a  tolera¬ 
bly  good  housekeeper.  My  way  is,  to  try  and 
get  through  all  my  heav3',  disagreeable  work 
ju  the  moruing,  and  devote  the  afternoon  to 
lighter  work  and  sewing,  but  1  do  not  always 
succeed  Many  a  summer  uigbt  I  go  to  bed 
weary  and  worn,  but  I  try  to  think  of  some 
one  who  has  not  so  pleasant  a  home  or  so 
many  comforts  as  I,  aud  then  grow  content. 
There  are  blessings  to  be  found  in  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  if  we  will  only  look  for  them,  and 
I  believe  you  will  come  out  of  the  clouds  after 
a  time.  I  know  from  your  letters  that  you 
are  a  bright  girl.  Improve  all  your  spare  mo¬ 
ments  iu  reading  good  solid  books,  reading  but 
few  novels.  If  you  have  even  the  smallest 
talent  for  painting,  cultivate  it  for  your  own 
pleasure ;  it  will  pay. 

•‘Do  your  nearest  duty,’’  say  Goethe  and 
Carlyle.  That  is  what  God  means  for  you 
now  to  do.  Take  up  each  new  duty  as  it 
comes;  the  circle  will  widen  and  widen  as 
you  grow  stronger.  It  is  only  the  drones  aud 
shirks  who  need  fear  the  future.  Somebody 
wrote  the  following  lines — I  know  not  who, — 
but  they  have  given  strength  to  me.  I  give 
them  now  to  you. 

‘•I  slept. ami  dreamed  that  Life  was  Beaut}-; 

I  woke  and  found  that  Life  was  Duty. 

Was  my  dream  then  a  shadowy  lie? 

Toil  on  sad  heart  courageously— 

And  thou  shalt  tlnd  thy  dream  shalt  be 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee  I" 

farmer’s  wife. 

OCCUPATION  FOR  CHILDREN. 

How  shall  1  make  the  little  ones  happy?  is 
the  oft-repeated  question  of  the  busy  mother, 
striving  to  supply  the  demands  of  both  mind 
aud  body.  During  the  long  winter  months 
they  have  been  confined  in-doors  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and,  of  course,  the  supply  of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  become  somewhat  exhausted. 

Iu  the  case  of  my  own  five  active  ones, 
nothing  seems  to  contribute  so  much  to  their 
active  enjoyment  as  work  of  some  kind.  In¬ 
deed,  I  huve  frequently  put  a  stop  to  some 
tedious  fretting  or  crying— not  by  granting 
the  whim  of  the  moment,  but  just  giving  the 
little  offender  *  something  to  do.” 

All  children  like  to  be  busy  and,  like  us  of 
older  growth,  are  happiest  w-hen  self-forget¬ 
ting.  Indeed,  we  would  like  to  recommend  to 
other  mothers  that  a  certain  amount  of  light 
work  be  marked  out  for  each  child  who  may 
be  old  enough  to  enjoy  it  the  wee  cues  are 
easily  amused  by  trifles.  For  the  little  nine- 
year  old  girl,  let  an  hour  each  da}-  be  devoted 
to  reading,  sewing  or  knitting,  etc.  Let  each 
mother  make  a  certain  plan  that  shall  agree 
with  her  child’s  capacities:  she  will  not  only 
find  such  a  course  of  benefit  to  her  child,  but 
will  also  gain  much  herself  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment;  for  what  mother  can  enjoy  life  feeling 
that  those  priceless  treasures  grautod  to  her 
are  growing  up  rude,  iguoraut  and  uuhappy? 
Let  us  strive,  dear  mothers,  to  make  life  a 
grand  reality  to  our  children,  endeavoring  to 
keep  their  feet  from  the  pitfalls  which,  by  our 
large  experience,  we  may  haw  learned  to  shun. 

To  clean  a  wringer  after  using  for  col¬ 
ored  clothes:  Rub  with  a  soft  cloth  saturated 
iu  paraffine  oil.  This  will  remove  all  color 
from  the  rollers,  leaviug  them  as  white  as  new. 

MRS.  t.  E.  E. 


MILK  FUR  INFANTS, 

I  see  much  written  on  this  subject,  A  phy¬ 
sician  told  me,  a  number  of  years  sinee,  that 
cow’s  milk  reduced  with  one-third  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  aud  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  uatural  food  of  iu- 
uuts  that  had  ever  been  fouud.  Where  seve 


Mashed  potatoes,  fried  chicken,  corn 

BREAD,  STEWED  CABBAGE,  CUCUMBER  PICK¬ 
LES,  GREEN  APPLE  PIE,  DOUGHNUTS,  CUP 
CAKE,  CANNED  STRAWBERRIES,  CHEESE,  AND 
COFFEE. 

Dishes  served  at  a  company  dinner  in  the 
country,  and  the  way  they  were  prepared. 


ral  cows  are  kept,  the  milk  of  one  should  be 
kept  separate  for  the  child.  A  hearty  infant 
will  soon  be  ableto  take  milk  undiluted,  but  a 
delicate  one  requires  great  care.  I  am  a  dis¬ 
believer  in  the  use  of  rubber  tubes  for  feeding 
a  child;  a  rubber  nipple  may  be  tolerated  a 
short  time.  It  can  be  drawn  over  a  cork  that 
Las  a  notch  cut  in  the  side  for  the  passage  of 
the  milk,  or  it  may  be  drawn  over  the  mouth 
of  a  small  bottle.  It  is  kept  clean  more  easily 
than  the  tubes  which  have  such  an  offensive 
odor.  I  have  known  infants  of  positive  opin¬ 
ions,  who  could  not  lie  iuduced  to  use  them, 
and  I  admired  their  judgment.  With  a  little 
pains  an  infant  soon  learns  to  drink  from  a 
cup. 


TO  KEEP  POTATOES  FROM  WILTING. 

I  liave  seen  people  take  the  trouble  to  pack 
potatoes  in  boxes  of  sand  to  keep  them  from 
sprouting  or  withering  iu  the  Spring,  as  they 
will  do  always  if  left  to  themselves.  The  sand 
waskept  in  the  cellar  from  one  year  to  anoth¬ 
er,  that  it  might  be  ready  to  use  again.  The 
sand  should  be  dry  when  used  or  the  potatoes 
will  not  keep  as  well.  The  packing  may  be 
done  any  time  after  potatoes  are  put  in  the 
cellar,  or  towards  spring.  They  come  out 
fresh  and  plump. 

In  wet  weather  rubber  boots  may  be  dried 
on  the  inside  by  filling  them  over-night  with 
dry- hay;  it  absorbs  the  moisture  aud  leaves 
them  ready  for  use.  Some  fill  wet  leather 
boots  with  oats  for  the  same  purpose. 

MRS.  b.  c.  D. 


MASHED  POTATOES. 

The  potatoes  were  peeled  and  cut  once  in 
two  and  boiled  until  done.  The  water  was 
then  drained  off,  and  after  steaming  a  minute 
or  so  in  the  kettle,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  was 
sprinkled  over  them  and  they  were  mashed 
fine.  A  tea-cup  of  thin  cream  aud  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  were  stirred  in. 


FRIED  CHICKEN. 

The  fowls  were  dressed  the  evening  before 
they  were  wanted  for  use,  washed  and  hung 
up  in  the  cellar.  In  the  morning  ihey’  were  cut 
up  and  parboiled  in  seasoned  water  isalt  and  a 
little  pepper  were  used)  a  short  time  They 
were  then  drained  from  the  liquid  and  fried 
in  butter  until  they  were  a  nice  brown.  The 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled  was  then 
boiled  do  wu  and  thickened  with  flour  and  but¬ 
ter,  for  gravy. 

CORN  BREAD, 

For  the  corn  bread  two  cups  of  sweet  milk 
were  used,  one  of  sour,  three  teacupfuls  of 
com  meal,  one  of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  mo 
lasses,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  soda; 
steamed  two  hours,  aud  afterwards  baked  a 
half  hour,  to  brown  the  top. 


STEWED  CABBAGE, 

The  cabbage  was  sliced  fine  and  cooked  an 
hour  or  so  in  a  pint  or  so  of  water;  salt  aud 
pepper  were  used  for  seasoning;  then  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  vinegar  was  added  and  a  large  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  butter,  aud  it  was  simmered  an¬ 
other  hour  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 

CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

When  prepared  for  use,  the  pickles  were 
taken  from  the  brine,  the  large  ones  cut  iu 
two,  aud  the  whole  covered  with  hot  water, 
and  the  pan  containing  them  set  on  the  stove. 
The  water  was  changed  as  often  as  it  became 
salt.  When  the  cucumbers  were  fresh  enough 
to  suit  the  taste,  they  were  drained  in  a  colan¬ 
der  aud  while  hot  were  packet!  in  glass  jars 
and  covered  with  vinegar;  a  small  bag  con¬ 
taining  a  toaspoonful  of  grouud  cloves,  the 
same  of  allspice  and  cinnamon,  was  put  iu 
each  can.  Iu  an  hour  they  were  fit  for  the 
table. 

GREEN  APPLE  PIE. 

The  pie  was  made  by  filling  a  pie  plate,  al¬ 
ready  lined  with  crust,  with  mellow,  tart,  ap¬ 
ples,  a  half  teacup  of  sugar,  a  little  lemon 
peel,  aud  two  spoonfuls  of  water.  It  was 
covered  with  crust  well  pressed  down  at  the 
edges,  and  a  little  depression  was  made  in  the 
center  for  the  beuetit  of  the  juice,  which 
might,  otherwise  break  out  at  the  sides,  theu 
baked  to  a  shade  between  white  and  brown. 

•  KRI fib  DOUGHNUTS. 

Duo  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  cream  and  one  of 
buttermilk,  two  eggs,  a  teaspooulul  of  soda, 
aud  either  a  little  nutmeg  or  allspice,  or  both, 
The  dough  was  cut  in  strips,  then  twisted, 
and  fried  iu  hob  ltU'd. 

COFFEE. 

The  coffee  had  been  browned  iu  the  oven 
carefully  until  it  could  be  easily  ground  when 
tested  iu  the  mill.  While  hot,  a  tablespoon  of 
butter  had  been  stirred  iu,  aud  after  standing 


until  just  warm,  an  egg  had  been  stirred  into 
it.  After  drying  by  the  fire  it  was  put  away 
in  a  tight  drawer,  ready  for  use.  A  teacup- 
ful  of  this  coffee,  ground  when  wauted,  was 
put  in  the  coffee  pot,  covered  with  a  pint  or  so 
of  boiling  water,  ami  set  ou  the  back  part  of 
the  stove  to  steep  A  few  minutes  before  din¬ 
ner  the  pot  was  tilled  with  hot  water  and  set 
on  the  stove  health  to  settle.  When  cream 
aud  sugar  were  added  at  the  table,  nothing 
finer  in  the  way  of  coffee  could  be  desired. 

CANNED  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  strawberries  had  been  put  up  by  stir¬ 
ring  a  teaeuptui  of  sugar  over  a  quantity  of 
fresh  fruit  sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  can.  This, 
when  dissolve.!,  hail  made  enough  juice,  so 
that  no  water  had  been  used  The  u'nole  had 
then  been  boiled  gently  five  minutes  and  can¬ 
ned  in  glass. 

CUP  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  one  of  milk,  two  of  sugar, 
three  of  flour  and  four  eggs  well  beaten,  with 
soda  and  seasoning.  aunt  rachel. 

Ilost'ord’s  Ac-iil  Phosphate, 

Decided  Benefit. 

Dr.  John  P.  Wheeler,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
says:  *T  have  given  it  with  decided  benefit  iu 
a  case  of  innutrition  of  the  brain  from  abuse 
of  alcbohol.” — -Ada. 

Twin  Foes  to  Life 

Are  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  distressing  of  minur  human  ailments, 
and  a  host  of  diseases,  speedily  resultant 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate  each  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  machinery 
of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 
Stomach,  Dizziness,  Headaches, 
Bilious  Fever,  Jan ndiee.  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Piles.  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  and  various  Skin 
Disorders,  are  among  the  symptoms 
aud  maladies  caused  by  derangement  of 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  first,  necessity  for  cure. 
Then  the  cathartic  effect  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  in  a  mild  degree,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  costiveness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  Kulnevs 
and  stomach  must  be  stimulated  aiul 
strengthened. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Accomplish  this  restorative  \v  >rk  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  arc 
searching  ami  thorough,  yet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  do  not  gripe  the 
patient,  and  do  not  induce  a  costive  re¬ 
action,  as  is  the  effect  of  other  cathartics. 
Withal,  they  possess  special  properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  the  highest 
medicinal  value  and 

’Absolutely  Cure 

All  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  and  a-'iinihitory  organs. 
The  prompt  use  of  Ayer's  Pills  to 
correct  the  first  indication-,  of  costive- 
ili'ss,  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  inevitably 
induce.  All  irregularities  in  the  action  of 
the  bowels  —  loosem-s  a<  well  as  consti¬ 
pation —  are  beneficially  controlled  by 
Ayer’S  Tills,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  digestive  organs  weakened  liv  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
Avkr's  Tills  daily,  after  dinner,  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer’S  Pills  are  the  best  of  all 
cathartic  medicines,  and  many  practition¬ 
ers,  of  the  highest  standing,  customarily 
prescribe  them. 

AYER’S  PELLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[  Analytical  Chemists] 

r'ov  siilr  by  all  Druggists. 
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KNOW  mSELF.  jink 

A  GREAT  Medical  WOK  K.  on  MANHOOD. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility. 
Premature.  Doe  Hu© U»  man  anil  the  untold  miseries 
that  flesh  Is  lielr  to.  Ac..  A c.  A  book  for  every  man . 
young.  middle-aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  til)  acute  and  chronic  diseases  each  one  of 
which  is  Invaluable,  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  for  it  years  Is  such  us  orobahly  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  lo  the  lot  of  any  physician.  <*•  page*.  bound 
In  tieuutlfut  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  sense  me 
ehanieal.  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  Hits  country  for  82.50.  or  fu  uiouevtsill 
bo  refunded  lu  every  Instance.  Price  only  if  l..».  bj 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  (5  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  hjrtbc  N  at  fob  at 
Medical  Association,  to  tlv  itlleersof  which  be  refers. 

This  book  should  he  read  by  the  young  for  htstrue 
tlou,  aud  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  If  will  beuetit 
all.  -London.  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  ll'  whom  this  book 
wilt  not  he  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian. 
Instructor  or  elcrscvuian.— '.-i.iiir 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  t  Bulfloch  Street.  Boston,  Muss.,  who  m.»\ 
be  consulted  <>u  nil  diseases  requiring  skill  aud  expo 
perienee.  Chronic  ami  obstinate  TTT'  a  Y  llls- 
enses  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  XlAjA-Ai  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  T’TT'VGTT  P 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  Xl  X  O  fj L X 
instance  of  failure. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS, 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  (SONG  BOOK. 

Cloth  .  $-2.00 

Songs  eon fcrlbu ted  bv  fifty  Colleges. 

*'  GILLETTE.”  Opera  by  Audran,  com¬ 
poser  of  Olivette  and  Mascot. .  1.00 

KA  1.1.1  WO  DA’S  MAS*).  IN  A  MAJOR,  1.00 

REISktRRR'SFOrRTH  MASS,  in  Kb.  .80 

Two  tlrsf-rlnsH  Masses. 

SPANISH  MANDOLINE  METHOD. 

Winner . .  75 

The  Mandoline  is much  like  a  guitar. 

MEMORIAL.  DAY  SONUS  A:  HYMNS.  .25 

Eighteen  appropriate  Songs  and  Hymns. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS,  130th  Psalm.  E. 

L  Darling . . 30 

Nine  good  Quartets,  Choruses,  etc. 

STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Cloth.  V.  L.  Ritter . .  2.50 

A  most  valuable  book  for  music  students. 

STRACUA  LEU'S  CHURCH  MUSIC 

Quartet  and  Octet  Chums  .  1.00 

170  pages.  2t  of  the  very  nest  Quartets. 

SOCIAL  PASTIME.  (For  Violin  and  Plano.) 

Winner.  62  popular  atrs  of  the  flay .  2.00 

THE  SOPR  A  NO.  lA  Musical  Story  )  Cloth. 

Jane  Kingsrord  —  .  1.00 

A  fascinating  musical  novel. 

Mailed  for  Retail  Price. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  A  CO  aj  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., . . . .$67  Broadway,  New  York. 
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#tfYLOVeIy(,ar<DT  holoeebromos,  your  name  in 
Uvr  *  ^  pretty  type,  post-paid.  10c.  25 

.tjl*  trolt  or  pwL-BUDi:  gold  edge  earns  10c-.  Hirl- 
-l  lulf,.,  or  a  »i»r  ring,  kb  Ictv  name  curds  12  for  20e.  500 
trmdtti  »  aOr-  urder.  styles.  Hlg  pay  to  agents. 

!&tksr~zri — — -end  6c.  for  termsaud  sample 
V  A  I  canvass  with. 

^M-SSSSSl-JHolly  Cira  Worn,  Meriden,  Conn. 


FLORAL  CIFTSI 

rn  rRDnCs<>tVKN1RS  0F  run-**- 

OU  l/UnUOSHIP.  Rmiutifkil  timiirniii 

sime ueiUj  printril^IDcu  ll  PACES,  lliis  £!•»- 

_ _ ^ ^  pint  King*  Xlerastopie 

C-lwrni  Mid  Funoj  t«n1 
I  xar.t^l,  i^rl  ttm  of  > our 
fripn'lalit  *Mt»1  willt  you. 
diiiStvo  will  obtjkln 
TWl*K  l*U ►Turns nn.u 
yourp#rlKHF>.  A^fot  '*1 

Album  of  8  AID  [>!*•>  *2orU.  M&i'fti  A*** 

*1141  UKOUD  CARD  to.,  Sorlbft.nl.  ton*  1.000 


I'lUjl'Ullfc'-  1  1  di'l  Gold  or  in  'ory refcudelgn 

velvet-lined  oisket,  ».v- 
irTTTiifl  >>fE*ZT*p!rsoiom-By*titifo  t  Card*.  vtmI 
1 7.i in. oariwwi Unseated  i'reiuiua X/vt w  ihngt's* 
term*.  dcc.,*n  set ;  titrate..  3  fur  Offer  m  sii,  tole¬ 

rate  new  agen  ts  tor  1  s&4.  W»“ill  frio  t  mor  tame  1  n  new  M  pe  r.n 
50  Beauties.  50  allow  Chromo*.  lOe,  11  piers  for  *-..00, 
anil  Hie  nbovenr;  FREE  to  i.-.ierufeluli.  New  Semple  Book  25e. 
poet-raid-  CAPITOL  CASH  CO.,  ILA&TFOBi),  COITN. 


THIS  SOLID  GOLD  HAND  RING.  w*r- 

Mtal .-uiUl  Gold  or  loeoey  relmided,  in 


'  Uodel  Sewing 
Machine  on  y 

r.  Rattier.  Tuelt- 


SA  eNi-dtr.  Knitter;  Tuetf-TL  |  K 
or.  Five  Hetmoers-.RuuI  .fa  3.1 
er.  Thread  L  in  ter  Need  Mr  I  A 
leg,  Oil  and  fud  outfit  with  each.— 
G  ti  11  run te erl  to  be  jperfeet.  War¬ 
ranted  5  year*  Don't  pay  double 
for  much  me?  no  better,  when  you 
can  try  tln-.-e  before  you  pay  a  cent 
Ail  Lite  improvements.  Runs  light 
with  lilt.e  noise  Handsome  and 
durahW.  Clrvular*  with  hun¬ 
dred*  at  U'ntbnonlul*  frCCa 
GUO.  PAYNE  4-  LO,  47  Third  Avc.,  Chicago,  111. 

*?*  will  sens. youawaich ora-ha’n 
SY  MAHER  UPRLSS  C  O  lb,  to  its 

examined  before  paying  /m--n.-r. 
Anri  if  aot  satisfreiory  let, treed  4, 
t  LJ  \  expeio.-,  We  manufacture  a. 

V  O  V  '  '  -gH -  s  at  cL .  *  4  :1  save  von  so  per 
WV  r  r. :  Xiwi.  fait  '  '  "  f  - 

-T .  ■  .  -  .  .  o , 

.  'SOattL  >MtKI0Ah  ♦fflfi'k  (M 

4  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  Fell  nth  Cn  vsk’s  Family 
Physician.  Price  Sg.tlO-  Specimen  oases  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

/■j rt  RECEIPTS  for  niakiu..  the  ’•  ■r-sT  on  Most  Du- 
X|l  ka Kt.K  Inks,  sent  FREE  fi'r  two  i  cent  stamps. 

kw  ti.  M.  HANSON*  ChlcuRo,  Ills. 


V  WILBOR'S  COMPOUND  OF  ” 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
„  OIL  AND  LIME.  „ 


To  the  Consumptive.— AYilbor’s  Compound 

of  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Line,  without  possessing  the 
very  nauseating  flavor  of  thv  article  as  heretofore 
used,  1?  endowed  by  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  with  a 
heating  property  which  renders  the  oil  doubly  effica¬ 
cious.  Remarkable  testimonials  of  rs  efficacy  van 
be  shown  to  those  who  desire  to  see  them.  Sold  by 
A.  It.  M  ilbor.  Chemist.  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 

7  A,  CLOSE  SHAVE. 


/  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP  | 

M*nvT<ieiu?*rf  lit 

MANCHESTER.  CONN., 

IVIL  L  T A  MA !  «F  TUtOTfTEES 

CUEMISTS  AVI)  APOrnECABlttS.  1 

NTopr*ttat .vusa.ir.it*,  Uw:r  i^uaut* wult. apvn  / 

^  Kdaa  y 

(Cony  of  front  Label,  adopted  ! ' (0 - ) 

For  forty  years  the  rec  .ignited  swnrlani  for  Shaving. 
Lather  rich,  ml  Id  and  last  in.-.  No  soap  In  the  world  so 
mueh counterfeited.  Divisions  of  C.S.Coui  ts  sustain¬ 
ing  otir  “Trade  Mat-k”  s,  nt  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  SOAP, 

use  our  “BaRBKRS’  ft  aU  So  ve.  Sample  mailed  for  3c. 
aud  a  cake  of  Yankee  soap  for  l'.V.  Address 

J  .  15.  \Y  ILUl  V  M>*  aV.-  CO.,  Hlantonbury,  Conn. 

1  ki :i:  to  voi 

One  set  e  U.kudsomo Chain  Border,  Silver  Steel  Spoons 
l\'rD-vt  IdiImiNj)  oi  0»»ln  Stiver,  very  viuril'lo,  ulll  not  tkrQish. 
Svtul  2-4  >ti  ktHUii'z  to  p»y  ih.*  Juu-kitlff,  Ac.,  Mid 

iiTtvc  tc  t  hi*  MpootiM  uui  t  Ah  a;;  ilU  for  our  Silvrr 

Wart'i  an»i  wo  wiu,wn.i  ycni  tVec  Dt*oliurirp«  *  *tof  li  spooni 
ina  tue  i  ruk.  1.  a:ut  >  60  pajjo  book  t*  .1“  ^  how  voi;  rju  mai. 

frvtn  ikJi  lo  »4r»  a  vlav.  Motti  \  rtituuiitsl  if  tic l  gati»factorv. 

BABCOCK  OO,,  Centerbrook/Ct. 

m  Scrap  Pictures,  U'c..  or  50  New  satin  Obromos, 
with  name,  IU  eta.  J*  B.  HUNTED,  Nassau,  N.i  . 


ms  cf  the  Week 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  3. 

The  Signal  Service  observer  on  Pike’s  Peak 
is  believed  to  be  dead,  as  the  snow  has  pre¬ 
vented  his  being  provided  with  food . 

The  House  Pensions  Committee  has  agreed  on 
a  bill  for  an  increase  of  pensions  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  who.  while  in  service,  lost  one 
hand  and  one  foot,  or  who  were  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  iu  both.  The  increase 

is  from  $30  to  $48  a  month . Senator 

Dawes’s  bill  to  open  up  the  Sioux  Reserva¬ 
tion,  which  passed  the  Senate,  still  lingei’s  in 
the  House,  with  little  prospect  of  its  becoming 
law.  By  its  provisions  the  different  tribes 
will  he  assigned  definite  tracts  of  land  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Government  for  a  term  of 
years.  Each  Tndiau  will  receive  a  patent  for 
a  tract,  of  land.  The  remainder  of  the  land, 
some  11.000,000  acres,  will  be  receded  to  the 

United  States  and  opened  for  settlement . 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  has 
agreed  upon  a  bill  to  repeal  the  preemption 
and  timber  culture  acts  and  to  amend  the 
homestead  laws,  so  that,  every  homestead  ap¬ 
plicant  shall  make  final  proof, by  two  credible 
witnesses  of  continuous  residence  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  permanent  improvement  of  his  claim 
for  four  consecutive  years  next  succeeding  its 

entry . . .  A  sub  committee  has  agreed  onthe 

Townsheud  bill  granting  bounty  lands  to  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  late  war . Toronto  is  greatly 

excited  over  the  dicovery  of  four  powerful 
dynamite  cartridges  under  the  Parliament 
buildings,  evidently  placed  there  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  blow  up  the  structure.  One  of  the 
cartridges  alone  would  blow  up  a  wing  of  the 
buildings.  The  miscreants  must  have  been 
disturbed  iu  then-  work,  as  additional  attach¬ 
ments  were  lying  a  short  distance  from  the 
cartridges . The  high  license  Jaw  iu  Illi¬ 

nois  will,  it  is  thought,  put  $1,500,000  into  the 
Cook  County  Treasury.  It  has  already  closed 
up  000 small  grogeriesiu  the  city  of  Chicago..  . 
John  Jacob  Astor  has  assured  the  foundation 
of  a  worthy  charity  in  New  York  by  giving 
$200,000  to  a  proposed  hospital  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cancer  diseases.  Other  money  gifts 
of  $89,000  have  been  received,  besides  land 
worth  $35,000 ;  and  the  hospital  will  will  be 

built  at  once - - Sir  Michael  Costa.,  an 

eminent  musical  composer  and  conductor, 
died  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  Monday  evening,  after 
a  short  illness,  being  somewhat  over  71  years 

oU  . Sir  Michael  A .  Bass,  who  was 

made  a  baronet  and  member  of  Parliment 
because  oE  the  good  ale  he  manufactured,  is 
dead.  He  was  called  one  of  the  most  philan¬ 
thropic  of  English  millionaires . Frank 

James  was  acquitted  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  .last 
week  of  complicity  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  rob¬ 
bery,  and  was  immediately  arrested  by  the 

Sheriff  of  Cooper  County,  Mo . The 

value  of  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  twelve 
months  which  ended  March  31. 1884,  was  $083,- 
258,648:  the  same  period  in  18,82,  $742,508,875, 
a  decrease  of  859,250,233.  The  value  of  ex¬ 
ports  of  merchandise  in  the  twelve  months 
which  ended  March  31. 1884.  was  S7fil.dl3.431 ; 
the  same  time  in  1883.  $808,727,802.  a  decrease 

of  $46,994,871 . “Barred  by  the  statute  of 

limitation,”  was  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  the 
Kellogg  bribery  case  at  Washington 
this  Week.  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  There  will  be  no  more  crim¬ 
inal  prosecutions  of  Star  routers . 

The  latest  returns  from  the  State  Conven¬ 
tions,  which  completed  their  work  yesterday, 
give  Arthur  the  greatest  number  of  delegates 
to  the  Republican  Natioual  Convention.  The 
reported  preferences  of  the  elected  delegates 
are  as  follows:  For  Arthur— Alabama,  20; 
'Arkansas.  14:  Delaware,  1;  Florida,  8;  Geor¬ 
gia,  24;  Illinois.  6;  Indiana,  6;  Kansas,  2:  Ken¬ 
tucky.  18;  Louisiana,  10:  Maryland  2;  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  12;  Mississippi,  17;  Missouri.  10;  Ne¬ 
braska.  2;  N.  Hampshire,  3;  N.  Jersey,  0:  New 
York,  28;  North  Carolina,  IP;  Pennsylvania, 
17;  Rhode  Island,  4:  South  Carolina,  13:  Ten¬ 
nessee,  18;  Texas,  11;  Virginia.  24;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  7:  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Idaho,  2:  New 
Mexico.  2;  Wyoming.  2;  Utah,  2  Total.  323. 
For  Blaine — California,  lfi;  Delaware,  5;  In 
diana,  7;  Iowa,  20;  Kansas,  14;  Kentucky,  4; 
Maine.  12;  Maryland,  13;  Michigan.  18;  Min¬ 
nesota,  10;  Mississippi,  1;  Missouri,  11;  Ne¬ 
braska,  4;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey, 
12;  New  York,  30;  Nevada,  fi;  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  1:  Ohio,  27;  Oregon,  0;  Pennsylvania. 
43;  Rhode  Island,  2;  Tennessee,  4;  Texas,  15; 
West  Virginia,  12;  Wisconsin,  2;  Arizona.  3; 
Dakota.  2;  Washington,  2.  Total,  311.  For 
Edmunds— Massachusetts.  16;  Michigan,  8; 
Minnesota.  4;  New  Hampshire,  4;  New  York, 
14;  Rhode  Island,  2;  Tennessee,  1;  Vermont, 
8;  Wisconsin,  6.  Total,  63.  For  Logan— Illi¬ 
nois,  38;  Indiana,  7;  Kansas,  2;  Missouri,  7; 
Tennessee,  1.  Total,  55.  For  John  Sherman 
— Indiaua,  4;  Ohio,  19,  Total,  23.  For  Jos. 
R.  Hawley— Connecticut,  12.  For  Gresham— 


Indiana,  6.  For  Fairchild,  4.  For  Grant— 
Maryland,  1.  Doubtful— Colorado,  6;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  4.  Total,  10.  Not  heard  from— Mon¬ 
tana.  2;  Missouri,  4;  Nebraska,  4;  North 
Carolina,  2.  Total  12.  Recapitulation: 
Arthur,  323;  Blaine.  311;  Edmunds,  63; 
Logan,  55;  Sherman,  28;  Hawley,  12; 
Gresham,  6;  Fairchild,  4;  Grant.  1;  Doubt¬ 
ful,  10.  Total,  808.  Yet  to  be  heard  from,  12. 
Grand  total,  820;  necessary  to  a  choice,  411. 
The  six  doubtful  delegates  from  Colorado  are 
believed  to  be  for  Blaine.  The  four  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  are  against  Arthur. 


“NOTHING  WRONG  WITH  MY  DUNGS 
NOW.” 

A  patient,  writes  nearly  a  year  after  using 
Compound  Oxvgeu: 

“There  is  uotliing  wrong  with  my  lungs  now, 
and  for  that  I  have  to  thank  you  more  than 
anything  else.  It  is  true,  there  are  days  when 
I  do  not  feel  as  bright  as  l  could  wish,  but  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Oxygen  I  doubt  if  T 
would  be  hereto  feel, at  all." 

Onr“ Treatise' an  Compound  Oxygen.”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  b a  sent  free.  Address,  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Parks,  1109  and  ti  ll  Girard  St.  Phila. 
— Adv.  _ _ _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS 

Saturday,  May  3. 

The  German  Government  has  forbidden  the 
transit  through  German  territory  of  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  France,  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  measure  being  the  desire  to 

prevent  the  importation  of  phylloxera . 

It  has  become  a  penal  offence  to  sell  in  France 

such  wines  as  contain  salicylic  acid . 

It  is  said  that  Kansas  will  plant  over 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  sorghum 
this  year.  Last  year’s  yield  is  set  down 
at  5,000,000  gallons  of  sirup  and  6,000,000 

pounds  of  sugar. . A  pair  of  Devon  oxen, 

weighing  5,100  pounds,  was  sold  in  Concord. 

N.  H.,  last  week  for  beef.. . Silk  culture 

is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  industries  of  Utah. 

. The  Senate  has  passed  the  Plewro-Pneu- 

monia  Bill  after  some  amendments . Prof, 

Law,  of  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  who 
has  been  in  Kausas  for  several  days,  carefully 
investigating  alleged  cases  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  has  telegraphed  that  all  attempts  to 
communicate  the  disease  by  inoculation  have 
failed.  This  is  regarded  as  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion  beyond  all  conrioverv.  that  it,  is  not  the 

European  foot-and-mouth  disease . A 

phenomenal  cold  wave  has  swept  over  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  adjacent  departments  of  France, 
doing  enormous  damage  to  agriculture.  One- 
third  of  the  vintage  is  destroyed.  At 
Macon  and  vicinity,  vines  were  devastated  by 
frost.  The  damage  in  the  Saone  Valley  is  es¬ 
timated  at  many  millions  of  francs . Large 

numbers  of  cattle  in  Western  Texas  are  dying 
for  want  of  water  and  grass.  The  drought  is 
very  severe.  Myriads  of  caterp.llars  have 
appeared  and  are  destroying  all  vegetation. .. 

. $470,000  worth  of  eggs  were  imported 

from  Canada  in  three  months  of  1883  . .  .... 

Wm.  Wythe  and  another,  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
have  begun  suit  against  Holzell  &  Bro.,  ranch¬ 
men,  of  Wise  County,  for  $500,00:),  for  alleged 
violation  of  agreement  in  the  sale  of  horses 

and  cattle .  ...The  Russian  Minister  of 

Finance  attributes  the  gloomy  condition  of 
finance  aud  trade  in  bis  country  to  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  India 

as  exporters  of  wheat . Last  Monday 

the  Spanish  contract  for  Kentucky  tobacco, 
involving  40.000  hogsheads,  was  awarded,  at 
about  eight  cents  a  pound,  to  the  Marquis  de 
Campos,  for  whom  a  tobacco  firm  in  this  city 
act  as  agents  The  value  of  the  tobacco  is 
fully  $5,000,000,  and  the  price  is  much  higher 
than  the  Spanish  Government  paid  two  years 

ago . Brewster,  Attorney- General,  has 

decided  the  Sumatra  tobacco  cases  in  favor  of 
the  home  producers.  The  duty  on  leaf  to¬ 
bacco,  of  which  85  per  cent,  is  suitable  for 
wrappers,  is  75  cents  uustemmed,  and  $1  stem¬ 
med.  Other  unstemmed  tobacco  in  the  leaf  is 
35  cents.  The  importers  have  been  trying  to 
enter  Sumatra  tobacco  under  the  85  per  cent, 
clause,  by  putting  into  the  bales  a  little  over 
15  per  cent,  of  poor  stuff,  which  practice,  the 
ruling  of  the  Attorney-General  will  put  a  stop 

to . ...A  man  at  East  Brookfield,  Mass., 

who  raised  and  fattened  30  steers  up  to  the 
average  weight  of  1,700  pounds,  has  just,  sold 
them  for  export.  It  was  the  finest  lot  of  fat 
cattle  ever  raised  and  fed  by  one  man  In  New 
England  . The  enormous  crop  of  pota¬ 

toes  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  Fall, 
has  greatly  lessened  the  use  of  cereals  for  food, 
as  t  he  tubers  were  of  splendid  quality,  and 

quite  cheap . Contagious  pleuro-pneu- 

monia  is  reported  to  have  appeared  among 
cattle  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa . 


Don’t  delay.  Heart  Disease  works  quickly. 
Try  Dr.  G  raves’  Heart  Regulator.  Price  $1. 
by  druggists. — Ad». 

We  can  prove  it.  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Reg¬ 
ulator  cures’Heart  Disease.  Price  $1.  6  for 
$5.  by. druggists.— Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  May  3,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2%c.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  92%e.  higher.  Corn, 
l%c.  higher.  Oats,  %c.  lower.  Rye,  steady. 
Barley,  lc.  lower.  Flaxseed  5c.  higher. 
Pork,  25c.  higher.  Hogs,  a  trifle  lower. 
Cattle,  a  trifle  higher.  Sheep,  a  shade  higher. 

Wheat.— Unsettled;  and  the  market  opened  lower, 
but  took  a  quick  upward  turn,  ami  advanced  1®8e. 
for  July  option  and  closed  Arm  at  il®U4c.  over  eloa 
lttg  prices  yesterday;  ranged  May,  8994®9296o: 

.Tuue.  !MW®94Me;  July.  92W®95l|Se;  Auku#6, 

No.  2  Chicago  Sprint’.  iWtffcttSfce,  Corn  Unsettled: 
the  market  Opened  lower,  rallied  sharply  isje. 
eased  off  and  cloned  H't-'lte  over  yesterday:  sales 
rauged:  Cash,  53trf®R304c-.;  May.  526o.* 18940.;  June,  5&T-4 
taisr,t6e:  July,  SS>4«snte.,  closing  nt  571-40;  August. 
Crki'aiSSSfte.  QaTS-Tu  irood  demand,  the  market 


Scarce  and  Arm  at  *1.70.  Pork— In  fair  demand; 


all  the  year,  SM.tO  i  14A0.  Bltttbk  -Easier:  creamery. 
22n*24c;  dairy.  I9u©'2!c.  Butts — In  fair  demand  at  i  t.  " 


quiet  but  steady:  Exports.  H6.25fafi.75:  Good  to  choice 
Inlppiug.  H5  7fVS.fi.  15:  common  to  medium.  S5.25ffl5.60. 
Sheep  -Inferior  to  fair,  $4.1X1  ftt.TB;  medium  to  good, 
$5®6;  choice  to  extra.  $5. 75646.5(1:  lambs,  $6®K,75. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 

week  ago,  No.  2  Red.  Wheat  is  l}.jC.  higher; 

No.  3  Red  Fall,  l^c.  higher.  Corn,  1  Ve. 

higher.  Oats,  %o.  higher.  Rye,  2c.  higher. 

Pork,  40c.  higher.  Hogs,  from  15  to  30c.  lower. 

Cattle,  a  little  higher.  Sheep,  steady. 

Wheat. -Active:  8a  2  Red.  $U2«t  1.12M.  cash;  May, 
Sl.livaUOAj:  June,  $1.0*:  July.  97c;  August,  92Vc®93e; 
nil  the  year.  93c;  No.  3  Red  Fall.  $1.0254.  CORN- 
Moderately  active.  Sales  til  MVi-MWc.  for  pash;  4954 
®50c.  May;  5064®5lC.  June;  5254®32Mie .  Julv:  45c.  all 


seep— Nominal  at  St  60.  Point -Ca«b.  *17.25.  Hoos 
— Lltrbt.  $5.90®5.45:  packers,  $5.3Sffl5.7f':  butchers. 
$5.51V85.S5.  Cattle—  Exporters,  #6. 33® 6.65:  good  to 
choice,  shippers,  $5  80(46.25:  common  to  medium, 
$5.25,1,5. 75-  stackers  and  feeders.  $4. 50 '4,5.25.  Shkkp 
—Inferior  to  fair.  $S.75®4-50:  medium  to  good,  $1.75® 
5.50:  choice.  $5.75®6.25. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is2c.  lower.  Corn, 
3c.  lower.  Oats,  U^e,  lower.  Rye.  lc.  higher. 
Barley,  3c.  lower.  Pork,  steady.  Hogs,  from 
15c.  to  35c.  lower. 

WHEAT— Dull  lmt  firm:  No  2  Red.  cash,  $1.05 
tai  'H.  Corn— Quiet.  No.  2  Mixed,  .Vl.Wfilbe.  OATS 
—Finn  No.  2  Mixed.  36f(*86»H.  Rvt:  Quiet  lmd  steady. 
No.  2.  fiS  .t.fi7i\  Haiiley -Firm  Extra  No.  3  Fall,  80c. 
Pork -In  fair  demand  at  $i7iai7.2*.  Larp  Firm  at 
$H.25:  Prime  ntcum,  $8.3754.  VhlLitMEATB— -Quiet  and 
st rone :  Shoulders,  $0.9254:  Short,  rib,  $9.i?W  Bacon, 
drill:  Shoulders.  $..75:  Short  rib,  $9  8754:  Short  Clenr. 

g't.H.V  Butter— Weak;  Extra  ereamery.  28c,  Hoos— 

Steady:  Common  and  Light,  $4.3G®5.53;  Packing  and 
Butchers,  $5.10@5.90. 


SOCTFTKRN  FLOUR— Common  10  good  extra,  $3,50® 
4  SO:  (rood  to  choice,  *1.  HO®  6.50.  Hve  Flour  -Superfine, 
$3.35668.60.  frntn  fit  to  60  lbs.  at  WlafBc.;  61)  It.  85  to  90e; 
loo  ib*.  !i*c.f  i>$l  .05;  Sharps  al$t.05«tl  Hi.  Rye  feed  at 
90«t95c.  Corn  M eal- Brandy  w me,  $3.35®8,i5;  Yellow 
Western.  $3®H.25. 

grain — wheat-  -Ungraded  Winter  Red,  ?6c.®$l.$l; 
No.  3  Red.  $U«  to  elevator:  No.  2  Red.  $1.09  de¬ 
livered  from  store.  $1  10  for  rail  certificates  In  ele 
valor:  Ungraded  White,  mc;  No.  2  Red,  sailer  May, 
$1.0754;  do.  .rune,  closing  $l.09Ty  do.  July,  closing, 
SI.HTVo;  do.  August,  closing  tl.Oltv:  do.  September, 
closing  $i.046y.  do.  December.  Si ff7®l.09.  Uric— 
Western!  WtalUvc:  Canada  and  State.  75 '.,77c.  No. 

21W'«:xteni.70'iC,  Inide valor,  D'ye  delivered!  Western 
to  arrive,  at  69c., cost,  freight  and  Insurance.  Hahi.kt 
—No.  2  Canada,  at  S9c:  No.  1  quoted  a!  Ul,t95c.CouK— 
Ungraded  Western  mixed,  at  57rttfi2&n:  No.  3, 59«0; 
steamer  mixed,  6i«j®0ic;  in  elevator.  No .  2  G2’I((it(i.ic. 
delivered;  No,  2  mixed,  seller  May,  closing  6194c;  do. 
June,  closing 6 1 640;  do-  July,  closing tii'-tc;  do.  August, 
closing  fU'.ie.  OATS  No.  8  Mixed  at.  See:  No.  2,  Mgc; 


State,  4HW<u,4iie;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  May,  49  vti-w;  00. 
June.  37w,3i>t'c. 

provisions— Pork  $170417.25  for  ordinary  old  mess 
lu  Job  lot:;  of  Inspected,  and  $1$.5d  for  now  do  : 
fumlly  111  8D.2.WI9;  clear  buck.  $18.75®197S; 

extru  prime  at  *l0oi)l6.5u  Dressed  llotis  are  Het  !4c. 
higher  with  Increased  demand.  Hales  at  794®t94e., 
the  latter  for  bacon  weighty,  with  medium  average 
nt  714 e.,  and  pigs  at  >Me.  Out  M hath -Pickled  bellies, 
13  lbs.  average,  at  die:  do.  ham e,  at  H54e.  ilty 
pickled  ^boulder*  at  pickled  hums  nt  ll^ 

hi  1154c.;  smoked  shoulders  at  fi‘4®8J4ic:  and  smoked 
nun  is  at  l3®l*54c.  MIDDLES— For  Western  delivery 
boxed  lots  are  quoted:  l.ong  clear  nt  SHJKJ,  short 


fj90  pgs.  old  and  new.  against  S22  pus.  last  mouth  aud 
1.152  pgs.  lust  year.  Beck  Bams— Quoted  for  Western 
delivery  nt  $21.50;  and  here  nt  39.  I.  a  tin  Con¬ 
tract  grade  Western  <m  the  spot  quo  led  at  $S.i5c;  for 
export  nt$8.75c:  Mnv  option  closed  $8.78;  .Tune  op 
t.Jou  closing  at  gv7fi„i-  7>b  July  option  closing  at 
its.9Siw8.90:  August  option  closing  at  Jo  hop 

temher  option  closed  at  «9®9.08:  City  steam  closed 
Orm  at  $8.50.  Refined  remains  dull.  Continent  quoted 
$9.95  und  South  American.  $9.25. 

Butter  —The  quotations  ure: 

Cream- rv.  Elgin h  ut  26c.:  Pennsylvania  extras,  27 
t.(38e.;  Other  Western,  bost,2«®21C.i  do.  prime,  25@2lic: 
State  dairy  hull  firkins,  tubs  and  palls,  extra,  at 
27e.  for  selected  new;  do.  prime  at  2.mfc26e.:  no. do.  fair, 
22@25c.;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  25ot,2(ic,;  prime 24<i*25e; 
do  do.  good.  22;it2:lc;  Stale  firkins  and  tubs,  best  25e; 
prime,  ut  22@2-le;  lower  grades  at  lStj532c;  State 
tlrklns,  dairies,  best,  25e,:  2'kt024c.  for  prime,  aud 
21(fl)23c.  for  good,  Western  luiituiion  creamery 


choicest  at  22@2Sc;  do  fair,  1Rta20c:  Western  dairy. 
18<3)20e.  for  Invoices,  and  selections  to  2 Its 22c.;  \\  •  st> 
ern  factory  fresh  extras  16®19c:  16®17c.  for  prime 
12®14c.  for  fair,  and  $68110.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
barely  steady;  quoted;  Creamery  at  29®  29c.;  Western 
do.  at  27® 28c,.  dairy  at  24® 25c.;  Wpsfcrn  do.  at  19® 
30c.  From  Boston -Market  barely  steady.  Western 
extra  creamery  at  ?8®29e:  choice  at  26®«8e’  IToiik- 
lln  county  Onlrv,  2fif»37c.:  Nor'hern  creamery  at  29® 
80c.  From  Chicago—  Market  dull:  extra  creamery  at 
24® 26c:  extra  first s  at  22® 24c.-  dairy  at  Is® 23c.  From 
Cincinnati  Market  dull  at29®24r, 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  "call."  the 
following  figures  ruled.  Iowa  extra,  sellers' option, 
.Tune,  nt  29® 24c.;  do.  extra  firsts,  do.,  nt  19@23c.:  do. 
do.,  July,  at  2281c.  asked . 

Cukese.— Old  cheese  is  working  out  steadily  at 
late  quoted  prices.  Quotations  nre  Cor  old  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Choicest  at  1 4 14®  15c;  good  aid  prime  lots  at  1314 
<ai1c:  fnlrnt  I2l4®i'kv  new  at  12Vjiai3c.  for  best;  10® 
t2c.  for  good  and  prime;  skims  at  5®  Sc  Pennsylvania 
skints  at  5c.  for  best;  2®4c.  for  common  to  fair 

Cotton.— Spot  Colton  quiet,  steady  and  unchang¬ 
ed.  Receipts  at  tUu  ports  to-dny,  2,602  bales,  against 
2,237  last  week,  and  7.863  last  year.  Since  September 
1,  4,705,311?  bales,  against  5,618,507  same  period  last  sea 
son. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ordinary .  9:8  064  9-M 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  15-10  10  8-lfi  10  3-16 

Good  Ordinary..., .  1034  11  11 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  ills  U}fi  U-TS 

Low  Middling .  115s  11™  1J*4 

Strict  Low  Middling .  11  5-16  11  13-16  11  13-16 

Middling . .  1144  12  12 

Good  Sllddllng .  12  12K  J2M 

Strict  Good  Middling .  125<  1214  1214 

Middling  Fair .  129s  127S  12<S 

Fair...... .  m  ISM  1344 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary..,.  BV4  I  Low  Middling .  1064 

Strict  Good  Ord..  9  13-16  i  Middling .  11*1 

To  day's  closing  prices:  May.  11 .09®  11.70;  June,  11.75 
<att.76:  July.  ll.8*®li.8Xr  August.  ll.93Mill.9i-  Septem¬ 
ber.  11.58(2)11.59:  October.  U.02(.*11.04;  November,  10.85 
(«j10. 87;  December,  Ul.96«l0.88;  January,  1II.91WU0.95: 
February,  10.08®  10.05  Transferable  notices,  10  70. 

Boob.— State  quoted  at  1414c:  Canadian  nt  14J4c 
Western  nt  lie:  Maryland  and  Southern  at  12<ivi:fc. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  lower  and  weak  at  lSfsj)13)4c.  From  Boston- 
Market  dull:  quoted  at  I0@18)4e.  From  Chicago— 
Market  weak;  quoted  at  13J4(3iiat4c.  From  Cincin- 
natt— Market  dull  at  12c.  From  Indlanapolls-Quoted 
at  Uc. 

KUDITS. 

Fuesh  Fruits.— Apples,  Baldwins,  ¥  bbl.,  at  $3.50 
641.50:  greenings,  >)  bbl.,  at  $3.75644.25;  Cranberries. 
$5.25645.50  per  crate:  Florida  orauges,  $4.50645.50  per 
box  for  choice:  $8.50«4$1  for  fair  lots;  Strawberries, 
20i*30e.  ^  quart  for  Charleston;  256430c.  for  Florida, 
and  20@40e.  per  quart  for  North  Carolina. 

Domestic  Dried.— Fancy  evaporated  npplex,  12® 
!2t4c..:  choice  do.,  104® lie.;  prime  do..  I0c;  fancy 
North  Curoliua  sun-dried  apples.  choice  do., 

?6f(.48c;  prime  do.,  EtiHc-.coniimon  do.,  b^,K47c.;  prime 
Ivon  tuck  V  do..  I'do'a-OMe:  i>rlmo  Tenm-ssce,  0®fi!4c; 
ritne  Virginia.  fi'i®6'ne.;  chopped  sun-dried.  2® 3c; 


?6f® 8e;  prime  do.,  *6jiB4c: common  do.,  «* 
KoutucKv  do-,  6M(»04io;  prime  Tcnnp 
prime  Virginia,  fi>l6ifi'*»c;  chopped  sun 


m 


11  -1  it 


Choice  unpeoled  do.,  14i46o13;  prime  do..  13® 
tra  fancy  North  Carolina,  peeled,  1 1 54r®  15c; 


2460 25c;  choice  tu 
lie:  extra  fancy 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  3,  1884. 

BREAD-STUFFS  AND  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat 
Is  15c.  higher;  Ungraded  While  la  lc.  higher.  Rye.— 
Western  is  J4e-  higher:  Canada  and  8tate  la  254c. 
higher.  Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed  Is  unchanged;  No.  8 
is  194c.  higher:  No.  2,  delivered.  Is  unchanged.  Oats^ 
—No.  8 Mixed  is  the  same;  No.  2  IsJac.  lower:  No. 

1  Is  >40.  lower:  No.  8  White  is  154c.  lower;  No.  2 
Is  IJsjc.  lower;  No.  1  Is  lc.  higher;  Mixed  Western  Is 
unchanged;  White  Western,  lc,  lower;  White Stateis 
lc.  lower. 

Floor,  Feed  and  .meal.— Flour-Quotations:  Fine, 
$2.056.3.90:  superfine,  $2.90®3.5D.  latter  an  extreme: 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  $3.50*3. ?5:  good  to  fancy' 
do.  #3.30,64;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $3.5(Jti9 


rle.**,  1154®  15c;  prime  do.,  Uc;  prime  blackberries,  12® 
1254c  Prime  raspberries,  32c-  plums,  State,  14®  1454c; 
damsons.  Southern.  I24«ti3c;  huckleberries,  954c; 
peanuts,  lOo.  for  best  bana-ploked,  Otto,  fur  extra  do., 
and  8c.  for  other  lots:  pecans,  mediums,  at  ti®7c.; 
extra  large  are  quoted  at  105vC. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Prime  timothy  hay  nt  90® 95c. ; 


straw  at  15®5<*c.;  oatatraw  at  45c. 

Poultry  and  Game. —Live  poultry  Is  In  fair  receipt, 
but  are  taken  up  well  at  steadier  prices.  Dressed 
poultry  is  plenty  and  easy  lu  price. 

Live  Poultry— Fowls,  near  by,  v  Ik,  t264l2|4c:  do. 
Western.  12c;  do  Southern,  1 164 12c:  turkeys.  P  it, 
18c*  15c;  ducks.  State.  V  pair,  $1661.25;  do.  Western, 
it  pair.  75c(.t$i:  geese. State,. P  pair,  $2®2.5U;  do.  West 
ern,  »*  pair;  $1.50®2.UO. 

Frozen  Poultry.-  turkeys.  Western ,  prime,  per  lb. 
15®18c;  chickens,  Western,  per  Ib.  13®ltc;  do.  State, 
13(^110;  duck*,  Western, per  lb,  lUilfic. 

Fresh  killed— Turkeys,  choice  at  t4<a)l.V;dn,  fair.  12 
®13c*  capons.  Philadelphia  large,  24«427c:  do,  Phllu- 
delpfilii,  small,  at  20®2'to:  chickens,  do.  broilers,  4  n> . 
lunf  under.  likitfiOc.  chickens,  do.  do.  above  4  lfi,  33 
etH5i';  do.  Bucks  Co.  dry  picked.  18®19c;  do.  Jersey 
scaldeid,  per  lb  18®19C;  do.  and  fowls,  mixed  Jersey, 
lii®,17c:  do.  Slate  and  Western  choice,  IfifiklHC;  do, 
do  fair  to  good,  at  11®l5r.  Fowls.  Philadelphia 
prim*-,  1564160;  do.  Jersey,  prime,  14c;  do.  stutc  and 
Western  prime,  13c;  do.  poor  to  fait  at  12c.  Ducks, 
Stale  and  Western  prime,  1  crib.  LVc  lfie;  do.  do.  fair 
to  good,  per  lb.  13 O. l  ie.  Geese,  State  and  Western 
prime,  116419c;  do,  do.  poor  to  fair.  Hostile;  squabs, 
white,  per  d07.  $4.  (Dime -English  snipe,  per  doz., 
$1.76;  do,  frozen,  per  doz.,  $1.15-.  plover,  frozen,  per 
doz  .  $2;  wild  (lucks,  red  head.  WwifiOi".  teal  at  80®a0c. 
per  pair. 

Rice.— Cnrotiuu  and  imutslunn  fair  at  554®5J4c; 
good  5(h"60e:  prime  6M®6Hc;  choice  fiS,t®7o;  Rangoon 

47fie:  Fatna,  Site- 

Seeds.  Clover  ha*  a  light  demand  with  prices  un¬ 
changed— quoted  at  19® I0J4C-  Timothy  Is  In  small 
demand;  quoted  at  $1  5O(dl.05.  Linseed  Is  nominal; 
quoted  nt  $l.H5®1.!Ki.Oauary  seed  at  .H^c.  for  Sicily 
and  '27sc.  for  Smyrna 

Suo  ail -Refined  are  quiet  and  easier.  The  quota¬ 
tions  are; 


CWe; white  extra  L,  59ft«5Blo:  yellow  extra  L, 
rifc')54<:;  "U,"  f>Wa5J4C:  yellows,  4?*®5c. 

Vkuetables.  Potatoes,  $l.i2®1.2*  V  bbl,  for  L.  I. 
Rose;  $1  for  state:  $i  for  Burbauk:  S7c.®$l  for  Peer¬ 
less;  Rose,  Maine.  $1. 5(1641.75  P  d.  h.  bbl:  sweet  pota- 
toos.  n  hid.  $3.75641;  Bermuda  potatoes  fvaB  p  bbl; 
new  KlorMu potatoes,  $ LaV  Oltfons- White,  per  bbl., 
$1^S6M.75;  yellow  $l®1.5t>!  red  $l«*l.5fi.  Cabbages 
—Jersey  per  Ite,  $7®  1 1.  and  Florida  new  P  bbl.  at  $2 
(,1A‘  do.  Charleston,  $3® 4.  Squash-  Florida,  I-  crate, 
at  ■,5cr.rti.2V ‘L.  1  spinach,  fi  50641.75  V  bbl,-  L.  I. 
knlo,  73c.®$i.23  4*  bbl  Charleston  asparagus.  IP  doz. 
bunch,  at  $1;T5®4.75.  Florida  green  pea*  at  —  per 
crate;  Savannah  and  Charleston  do.  75c®$1.50  P 
crate.  Cucumbers,  Florida  ut  $1.5(i<.62.Mi  V  crate. 
Tomatoch— Key  Watt,’?  bush  box.  at  $3643.911;  Ber 
muda  do.  oMOfijiGOc.  7'  crate.  Florida  string  beans 
nt  75o.i.i $2. 5 >  V  crate.  Bermuda  uulous  $1.®L25,  V 
craty. 

ToiucCO.-Seed  Leaf  selling  betler  and  about  steady. 
IHs8,  New  England  Havana  Seed,  23  to  21c:  1882,  Wis¬ 
consin  Havana  Seed.  Ha  lo  t.’iO;  1832.  Pennsylvania, 
lOtoRIc;  1881,  ivtiusvlvaula,  fi  to  HR*:  1881,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  25c-  Havana,  HU  to  $1.15;  Sumatra,  $1.3(1  to  $1.65. 
Medium  Lug*,  5kC.  lower. 

WoOL.  Nothing  new  has  been  developed.  Trade 
1ms  continued  very  moderate,  end  not  until 
holders  reduce  their  views  is  any  material  improve 
ment  anticipated.  There  has  been  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  manufacturers  from  the  goods  market  for 
some  time  past. 

- - - 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 

New  Fork.  Saturday.  May  3. 1884. 

Beeves— Total  Tor  six  days  (Including  Weekawken 
arrivals),  lSjtS  head  agtvmst  13,342  head  for  the  same 
time  last  week.  Missouri  steers,  1,296  n>  at  $6.85;  do. 
1,340  tt,  at  $0.75;  do.  1,260  »  at.$6.55;  do.  1,160  lb,  at  $6.35; 


1,228  n>,  at  $6.25;  do.  1,308  lb,  at  11-%c.  56  lb.  Illinois 
steers,  1,3-19  lb,  at  $6.50,  do.  1,089  lb,  at  $6.20;  do.  1,074  lb, 
at  $6;  do.  1,203  lb  at  ll^c.  56  ib;do.  1,173  lb,  atllj^c. 
50  lb;  do.  1,288  lb  at-  llo.  and  $1  per  Head.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Stable-fed  steers,  1,524  !b,  at  $7. 12ltjc;  do.  1,450 
lb,  at  12><fe.,r>6  lb;  do,  1,400  lb,  at  tljlfc,  56  lb;  do.  1,260 
lb.  at  U‘4c.  56  lb;  still  bulls,  1,457  lb,  at  3o.  Ohio  steers, 
1,453  lb  at  $7.15;  do.  1,403  lb  at  12c. 56  it.  and  $(  per  head; 
do.  1,339  lb,  at  114.0;.  56  lb;  Texans,  1,041  n>,  at  1094c.  56  lb 
less  50c.  per  head;  do.  1,216  lb  11!qe,  and  $1  per  head; 
do.  1,198  n,  at  10*fo.  and  $1  per  head.  Indiana  steers, 
1,245  lb  at  m«c.  56  lb;  do.  1.230  lb.  at  llo.  58  lb;  do.  1,179 
lb,  at  1094c.  55  lb;  oxen.  1,832  at  1094c,  561b;  do.  1.463  lb, 
at.  70c.  55 lb;  still. bulls,  1,385  tt.al  81.85. 

Calves.—' The  demand  was  light  and  prices  easier. 
A  car-load  of  buttermilks  too  late  for  the  market 
sold  lor  4  ye,  and  common  must  be  quoted  down  to 
3t$e.  Common  to  prime  state  veals  are  quotable  at 
5i.i  Rtse,.  and  eholce  near  by  States  and  Jerseys  at  694 
<»7e.  Best  city  dressed  went  to  10c.  Choice  Bucks 
County  and  Jersey  sold  at  'J<a9Jt>0.  Prime  states  at  8 
($9c*  and  poor  to  good  lit  4uj7(Oe. 

Sheep  and  I, Mims.—' Total  for  six  days,  80,990  head, 
against  27,177  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  The  Cutilliiucd  light  supply  enabled  sellers  to 
dictate  prices  lignin  to-day,  and  butchers  paid  a  fur¬ 
ther  advance  of  about  tjc.  per  lb  for  sheep  and  year¬ 
lings.  Very  common  to  prime  unshorn  sheep  sold  at 
tO.MOftjo7.75,  and  Clipped  ut  $6,106*6.50  Yearlings  sold 
at89*ia9c.  for  prime  stock  unsboru,  and  clipped  at 
7*41"  73gc.  Jersey  spring  lambs  were  dull  umi  prices 
weak.  Poor  to  prime  went  to  butchers  at  $26*6  per 
heud.  with  $6.50 obtained  for  a  few  choice  lots. 

Hoas.— Total  for  six  days,  30.622 head,  against  25.618 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Live  hogs  dull  but 
prices  steady.  Sales  of  good  were  at  $5.75<as. 90.  West¬ 
ern  hogs,  120  lb ,  at  $5.90;  do,  131  lb,  at  $5.75:  roughs, 
163  !b.  at  $4.90. 


IIEADtlllAKTERS  FOB. 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

Garden 


FOR 

Poultry 

Rums. 


Fencing. 
Vine 

Training. 
Lnwii 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  Plaus  of  Poultry 
Houses,  and  Runs.  Pigeon  Houses.  Aviaries,  Dog  Ken¬ 
nels,  Garden  Seats,  Summer  Houses,  Ac.,  together 
with  valuable  Information  about  keeping  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  Birds,  and  Dogs,  und  how  to  make  It  profit¬ 
able,  sent  on  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  postage. 

Address  BKOCKNEB  &  EVANS, 

Mr/s.  <k  Importers,  4A!i  West  St.,  N .  Y.  City. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding  -  B,  Vehicle  made. 

Rules  as  easy  P  — «  with  one  per¬ 
sonas  with  two.»^^  — ^S./Tlic  Springs 
lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight  they 
carry,  Lqually  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  theleadingOarriageRull  dors  and  Healers 
Henry  Timken.  Patentee.  St.  LouU.  Mo. 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 

INCUBATORS 

it  11  ten’  Improved  I iieuhiitors  are  pronounced 
by  all  the  most  perfect  ha  toll  lug- machine-  made;  ca¬ 
pacity  100  to  1000  eggs;  li  sizes,  prices  SIS  to 
SI OO.  Every  Poultry  Kaiser  should  have  one. 
Brooders  constantly  011  hand;  prices  S I  ‘A  to  S30. 
Send  stump  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 
Address 

Joseph  1.  Bates  dfc  CO.,  Weymouth  |9Ihsh. 


IWncomber’H  Corn.  Beau  anti  Beet  Planter. 

with  Automatic  cut  off.  The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  durable  Plauter  In  the  world.  Warrauied  to  give 
satisfaction.  Agents  wanted. 

S.M.  M  A  COMBER  ft  CO.,  Grnnd  Isle,  Vt. 

KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 
Speaks  for  Itself. 

The  many  Fanners 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  ami  make  the  price  very 
low.  send  at  once  for  circular  ana 
price-list.  Guo.W.  Kino,  Marion.  (X 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEI8,  1878. 

BAKERS 

:fasl  Cteoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  purs 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Ol]  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  at 
well  as  for  persons  it.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

I.  BAKER  &  CO.  DoicMer.  Mass. 

$lOO 

To  any  Parmer. 

130  page  atalogite,  IOOO  1 1 1  usl rations. 
Latest  i  in  pro  veil  l.abor* su  v  i  ug  .lluchiiien  for 

the  Farm.  By  mall,  25  cents. 

A.  B.  CO  I  III  dfc,  CO.. 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 


BULBS  DIRECT  from  HOLLAND. 

Prices  include  Duties  and  Flenses 
as  far  <14  New  York. 

The  undersigned  takes  orders 
for  hUll  Delivery  until  July  lath, 
1:884.  and  for  Sjirhiy  Deliver u  until 
February  13th,  183S,  for  the  famous 
Bulb  Growers, 

ANT.  ROOZEV  dk  MON. 

(Established  1832),  ovicuvkkn,  Haar¬ 
lem  (Holland).  A  First-Class  Ar¬ 
ticle  Guaranteed!  The  smallest 
order  even  will  be  weleome.  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free  on  application 
to  the  General  Agent  for  D.  S.  A., 

i.A.DEVEER,318Broadway,N.Y. 


THE 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HO-JSES 


D INGEE  &  CONARD  CO’9 

BEAUTIFUL  EVF.R.B  LOOMING  ** 


SPECIAL 


for  ROSES  alone.  We  GIVE 
umi  and  Extras,  more 
bailments  grow.  Strong  Pc 

dlate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid,  to  any  (K»l -office. 

...  -  - led, to 


e.yo 
orS2t  l9for$3; 

■  lev 


20  for  S4;  35  for  »Sj  75?or 
_iO!  IOG  for  813.  Our  NEW  CUIDE^a  complete 
■lV,-j'Ut')ii  tbs  TOpo,  efo.M-ri-/  WM'fiV  ii'  ltEB 

1  THE  DINCEE  A  CONARD  CO.  «» 

Be. 9  Growers,  Wert  Grove,  Uheaur  Co.,  Pa 


HPtendld  varieties, your  choice,  all lal fled,  for 
'  “  -  !  26  for  $4;  35  for  1 - 

Our  NEW  CUIOE 


3,000,000 

SWEET 

POTATO 


Plants,  Early  Golden  and  all 
leading  kinds.  $1  per  200  by 
mall;  by  express,  $1  per  -100, 
82  per  t,000.  Nunsemond, 
81.50  per  1,000  for  2,000  and 
upwards. 

w  rite  for  circular. 

W.  W.  R  ATHBONE,  Marietta,  Olilo. 

The  originator  of  the  Corliss  matchless  has  a 
few  bbls.  of  very  line  Tubers,  at  $1.00  per  peck;  $3.00 
per  bushel;  $8.00  per  barrel. 

T.  CORLISS, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

I  LI OU-W-A  N  T_T  O.K  NO  1!  1!  1 Si!  * 

send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

HERBERT  POST, 
Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

SALESMEN  WANTEO.-To  solicit  orders  for 
Cr  our  fruit  and  ornamental  stock.  A  splendid  line 
of  new  specialties.  Good  wages  and  steady  employ¬ 
ment  given  to  reliable,  energetic  men.  Write  for 
terms  to  E.  fl.  RICHARDSON  Sc  CO., 

Seneca  Lake  Nurseries;.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

By  t.ermau  GARDENER,  Protestant,  Thoroughly 
understands  care  of  Laws,  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
Private  place  preferred.  References  given.  Address 
O,  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  SWINE 

,  1  !iHnm-*L*Lr»’i  4  lii*%tor  \\  hltcw.  l*o- 
li  hi  u*s  .v  luijhkruil  HcrL^hlrvn 

-  -  VV  I  - 

i  -'tiiy  Purity  gu  it  mutat'd.  S*qt1  *nintp  for  u-hc  Cfttn- 
Ml‘*  4  .  II.  V\  urrliifftmit  Hot  Went  l’hc*tt%i*.  J'u. 


I  lHIC  llVIlljfriM1  f 


iou  tic- 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  El*  148  for  Hatching 
purest  strains.  Single  Setriug  (13)  !$1 .25  s  Two  S( 
tings (,2b)  FRANK  K1NU. 

Van  Buren  Furnace.  Shenandoah  Co..  Va. 


Set- 


M 


OUB.  ELEGAJN  I' 

125  Page  Illustrated 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE! 


For  1864  will  be  readvthis  month.  If  tells  more  about  eoultry 
and  Poultry  raisine  ihaii  any  $2.00  book  in  Ihe  United  Slate?. 
It  tells  now  wl-  k  -p  .r.nj  (owls  on  two  and  one-hall  acres,  and 
annually  clear  JljnO.  pbiCk .  Si  Cs>rrs.  Stamps  taken. 
Price  Lists  free.  (Mention  tloi  piimt.i  B  B  MITCHELL 
A  00.,  24  McCormick  Block,  Chicago.  Sunil  in  your  or* 
dors  that  wc  mav  1.  new  how  many  to  iiutiliaU. 

WYANDOTTE  EGGS 

From  CHOICE  STOCK.  $3  per  Setting. 

J.  III.  ROWAN.  Brmievelt.  N.  J. 


5 


WM.  II.  J  A I\I  IV E \r, 

Edgcwood,  Kueksl'a.,  Pn.. 

Breeder  of  Fine  Berkshire,  from  best  strains  of 
bloou  ever  Imported.  Write  for  terms  and  circulars. 


LANGSHANS. 

Eggs  from  the  above-named  fowls.  Pure  Croad’s 
Strain,  $2  for  13;  $3  for  26, 

C.  8.  SIMONS, 

Genesee  Co.  _  I.,.  |t„v,  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  i  * 

If  so,  send  for  DOG  BLY ICRS" 
GUIDE,  containing^  coloct-J  plates, 
xoo  engravings  of  ditfereut  breeds. 

Iifiues  they  are  worth,  ainl  where  to 
>uy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Eur- 
niwiiinf  G^txls  of  all  kinds.  Tdrec- 
turns  for  Ttsiiaini*  Dcjfs  Ami  Breed¬ 
ing  Ferrets.  Mailed  for  ets. 

P5ILAIILP2U  &IMELS, r* 
237  3.  8th  St.  PMil’L 


SILK  CULTURE.  s.  v. 

citAMit:,  27  Bond  St.,  N.  V  Circulars  free. 


A  Guide  to.  25  ets.;  Silkworm  Eggs, 

t  Ex- 


PATPU  Vft/  ADI/  Fifty  choice  pieces 
'  H  ■  V/H  TI  O  K  IV  best  prints,  tUl  dif¬ 
ferent.  each  u  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  and  Two  De¬ 
signs  for  Quilts,  for  60  eta.  25  pieces  and  one  design, 
45  ets.  15  smaller  pieces,  10  ets.  Designs,  111  ets.  each. 
50  la  rye  pieces  choice  site  for  eratu  guilts,  $1 ;  25  pieces, 
50  ets.;  10  pieces,  25  ets. 

A  Prize  at  $5.00  given  for  most  novel  deslgu  of 
patchwork  sent  before  Sept.  lsr. 

_  L.  M.  RICHARDSON, 

SI9  Arall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


«* 

■S 


Chnscsl  Baud  or  Double  Heart  Ring, 
,  60  Pretty  Cliromo  Cards  witLi  r.ame 
. ;  ami  PRESENT,  all  (or  214  cents. 
^  CLLNTGN  &  CO..  North  Haven.  Ct. 


EmboMc.l  Ciiromo  Card*, 

b0Ut[uets  ottloivuf*.  hslul  kvllUllg 
t,oui|uct,  Ancient  Slut  Mn.irru  VI'  W,,  Ac., 

(every  caul  ciiilKWMdl  wmrtnlu ^  J u„l  out 
only  lO  eeuta.  A,  hi  Indaiwinrat  for 
you  to  get  up  a  club  will  tvtij  yvu  a 
Handsome  Four  Bladt-d  Pearl  Handle  Knife  free 
with  a  $1.00  Older.  HUB  CARD  CO.,  BOSTON,  M ASS. 


|C  CT$.(ViPRiqE)^  ANTI- RATTLERS  (MAIL) 
\J  WANT  AGENTS  MOREY  «»C0.  LAGRANGE  ILL. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

ITHACA.  V.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STATIONARY  &  PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 


PLATFORM  SPRIMG^ 


FOWLERS 

Grappling  Fork. 


REGULATOR. 


PATENT  I  & 


Cannot 

be 


Es *«  Steadily 


Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  anti  Msnufaeturers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  obtaining  the  largest,  profit. 

New  development.*  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodder  or  Silo.  Send  for  oar  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


FOWLER  &  WOODWORTH, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  First  Preirv.tun  &*  N.  Y-  State  Fair,  1880.1881  and 
18S2,  umi  Grand  Hold  11  min  I  In  1683,  over  Ded  crick  and  others. 
The  only  perfect  Huy  Press  made.  Puu  10  tons  in  car. 
Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  arery  3  minntee.  Satisfno- 
tion  Bnnronteed-  Three  bales  eo  any  otber  Press*  two.  Send 
for  Ciroul »r?.  Also  Horse-Powers,  Hoad  Graders,  Cider  Mills 
Corn  81iell.3re.  Feed  Critter,,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  fit.  Louis.  Mo 


Heebners*  Improved  Threshing  Machine-  Fu(- 
li/  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  owners  or  Level-tread  patonts.  All  others 
infringements.  Heebuer  «Sc  Sons,  Lansdale.Pa. 


The  CHAMPIOH 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  DNL0ADER. 


chan  a uj  other  Mat  her 


Cooley  Creamers, 

Made  In  four  styles,  all 
sixes,  for  dairy  or  factory 
nso,  The  on  Iv  creamer  ever 
deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement 
lust  or  next  week.  Send  post¬ 
al  lor  Illustrated  Circulars 
containing  testimonials. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls.  Vt- 


Has  no  equal  in  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
time,  labor,  or  expense.  Hav,  grain  i  bound  or  loose). 
Clover  seed,  peas,  beans,  stalks  and  uiihnsked  corn, 
unloaded  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity;  64  loads  un¬ 
loaded  In  six  hours.  For  descriptive  elreuiars  address 
BOARDMAN  BROS..  Sbortsville.  N  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 


ill  FURROWER 


FOWLER’S 

HAY  CARRIER,  PULLEYS,  &c. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FOWLER  A-  WOODWORTH. 

Tail  gh  an  nock  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

iirimif  n  a  mryvm  »:nrifn 


SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHiON ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illuitruled  Circular  free.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS.  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


McSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 


Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  flrst-elass.  Works  to  theeutlre  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  und  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSHER  It  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSHERRY  «fc  ((>.. 

Dayton,  O. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHil 
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1  * 

TFI  F0RAPHY  *  SHORT-HAND  Taught. 

I  CLKUrtMrni  Situations  furnished.  -Circulars 
■  sent  free.  Address  R.  Vxlxstixs,  Janesville.  Wls. 


‘Singer5 


Model  Sc vriucr 

'tnciilftcfc  oqI» 


s 


15 


mol  tiding  jol  $8.00  se  t  o  f 
extra  actad»Juer,T=  of  9 
piece  -  and  i  i  oil  amt 
usual  outfit  of  12  |  i  I'.ys  with  each. 

Guaranteed  oerfect.  War¬ 
ranted  5  years.  Handsome, 
dur.xluo  mict  .ml  light  running. 
Don't  pa.  ?3 >  to  S'O  for  machines  no 
better.  Wewll  (send  our»  aurwhereon 
trial  befurr  purine.  Circulars  free. 
__  SaveSI5toS35  by  addressing 
&  CO..  Ai  Third  Ave.. Chicago.  1.1a 


SUGAR  MILLS 

Light/  Sizes  for  Hand, 
gaBw  Jjlixnitl,  Steam  and  Water  Powar* 

The  Best,  The  Cheapest 

ThHusiHils  in  use  throwchout 
SjJSljG  the  Tropical  World  and  Ty  All 
f lc-idinjj Sur^huHi  ^TC5kors 

West,  CAUit>^oe»  aiitl 


^  >  Price*,™ 

4a||pM0fck,m 

^  ^  bj  geo. 


md  Pror».  W  EB£R 
DTIUS  Northern 
H.tM  AL  ^ni  fro.'! 
:0,  lrt  SQt  lLli, 
Bul^uto,  3u  Y. 


'0.K.GHURN 

lias  luipro  vcmonti  ovei 

HE  BEST! 

y  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Inotwettrout;  cxroercaseturs 
,  pot  break.  Send  forelrculur. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

Sole  manufacturer, 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  WM.  ANSON  WOOD 

MOWER  &  REAPER  CO. 

l  orvOM'oir.v.  onto. 


Catuloirue  sent  Free 


300KWALTER  ENGINES 


UPRIGHT  ENGINES  ;  3  Horse.  U  j  Horse, 
6U.  Horse  ami  Horse  I’owt-r.  Safe, 
Simple  and  Durable.  Over  3,000  m  sue- 
cessful  operation. 

Ne-w  Style  10  H.  P.  Eorisontal  Engine. 

Center  Crank  Engine.  All  wrought  lion 
Return  Flue  Boiler-  Com  putt,  Substan¬ 
tial  and  handsomely  finished.  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Eastern  Office :  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


ftV\HGTO/y>^ 


'^*1  linin' 


Those  wanting  to  BUY  I, AM)  FOR  SETTLE- 
ill  EXT  In  a  good  locality  West,  or  to  LOA  N  MU- 
NE\  there  with  perfect  safety,  at  7  to  I  rt  per 
cent  interest*  write,  with  letter  stamp  Inclosed,  to 


9H 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


f  or  il )t  Doimg. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 

Dear  Uncle  Make  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— I  have  sunt  my  name  as  a  Cousin,  anti  ought, 
therefore,  to  do  m  y  share,  if  I  am  toerpeetthe 
benefits  derived  from  that  relation.  How  in¬ 
teresting  that  letter  from  California  in  the 
March  1  number,  is!  Lillie  must  have  fine 
times,  Summers!  Our  climate,  this  Winter, 
has  been  quite  different  from  that,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  thermometer  going  as  low  as  33  deg. 
below  zero,  and  now,  the  first  of  March,  it 
keeps  down  near  zero.  Our  house  plants  have 
not  frozen,  however,  and  aie  lieginning  to 
repay  on  for  our  care,  by  budding.  A  bego¬ 
nia,  cyclamen  and  primrose  are  in  bloom  now. 

I  have  thought  of  a  nice  plan  to  make  money, 
aud  am  going  to  try  it.  In  small  towns  where 
there  is  no  greenhouse,  there  are  always  many 
who  love  flowers.  My  plan  is  this:  to  buy  cyc¬ 
lamen  seed  (or  of  any  other  nice  pi  ant)  aud  grow 
the  plants  till  they  bloom,  and  then  sell  them 
in  small  pots  for  25  or  80  cents  apiece.  One 
could  put  them  in  a  store,  and  give  10  or  30 
per  cent,  for  selling  them.  Please  tell  me, 
will  cyclamen  bloom  when  only  one  year  old? 

Wo  have  found  a  cure  for  green  lice  (called 
aphis  I  believe)  on  rose  bushes,  and  although 
it  may  have  been  in  the  Rural,  1  will  repeat 
it:  dip  the  plant  in  soap  suds  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear  your  hand,  for  a  few  moments;  then 
wash  iu  clean  warm  water.  For  a  large  plant, 
we  sprinkled  it  with  the  same  solution.  Wo 
have  seen  no  lice  since  trying  this,  and  that 
was  several  weeks  ago:  neither  did  it  injure 
the  plants  at  all.  Wo  bud  tried  snuff,  and  to¬ 
bacco  water,  but  one  or  two  lice  would  al¬ 
ways  live  through  the  operation. 

We  caught  a  mink  the  other  Right,  in  a  steel 
trap.  He  was  over  two  feet  long,  and  was  a 
beauty.  He  had  cuught  23  of  our  hens,  10 
twice,  and  once  two,  getting  in  through  a  wire 
screen  at  the  window  by  scratching  it  aw  ay 
from  the  edges.  It  hardly  seemed  as  though 
a  mouse  could  have  got  through  such  a  small 
hole. 

We  expect  to  have  a  garden  and  flowers  this 
year,  as  usual.  1  think  flowers  such  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  would  hardly  know  how  to  live  without 
them,  and  do  not  thiuk  it  was  intended  for  us 
to  do  so,  or  our  Creator  would  not  have  scat¬ 
tered  them  with  such  profusion  all  over  the 
earth.  Good-bye  for  the  present.  I’ll  try  to 
write  promptly  in  the  future,  whether  my  let¬ 
ters  are  always  published  or  not. 

Affectionately  your  niece, 

Ringgold  Co.,  Iowa,  “auburn.” 

[If  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  Spring,  aud  the 
bulbs  potted  iu  the  Fall,  the  plants  w  ill  bloom 
the  next  Spring.  It  has  given  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  read  your  letter,  it  was  so  neatlv  writ¬ 
ten,  and  composed  with  such  care.  I  hope  to 
receive  many  more  like  it,  and  I  thiuk  the 
Cousins  will  enjoy  reading  them  as  much  as  I, 
Your  plan  of  getting  “pin  money”  is  a  worthy 
one,  and  I  wish  you  much  success  in  your  en¬ 
deavor.  uncle  mark,] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Does  peanut  culture 
belong  to  agricul tu re  or  horticulture ?  If  hor- 
ticulture,  1  will  give  my  experience  to  the 
Cousins.  The  laud  on  which  I  planted  my 
peanuts  was  san  !v  loam.  1  luid  off  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  dug  holes  about  three  feet 
apart  iu  the  rows,  as  for  water  melons.  Iu 
these  holes  I  put  half  a  shovelful  of  manure, 
mixed  with,  and  covered  over  with  dirt.  Ou 
this  1  planted  five  seeds  of  what  we  call  the 
Carolina  White  Hull  Peanut— the  best  kind 
for  this  country— and  then  sprinkled  a  little 
phosphate  ou  top  of  the  hill;  this  was  done 
about  the  first  of  April.  When  the  plants 
came  up  they  were  thinned  to  three  in  a  hill, 
and  afterward  the  field  was  hoed.  Nothing 
more  was  done  uutil  the  plants  were  in  bloom, 
when  I  added  dirt  to  the  hill  ami  covered  over 
part  of  the  vines.  This  1  did  to  start  more 
roots  and  make  more  nuts.  When  digging 
time  came,  which  was  about  the  middle  of 
October  or  after  the  first  frost,  I  pulled 
the  Vines  aud  dug  the  nuts;  then  they  were 
washed  uud  laid  iu  the  shade  to  dry.  The 
yield  was  not  very  heavy,  as  the  season  had 
been  so  dry;  it  did  not  rain  enough  to  do  any 
good  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  first  of 
August,  aud  my  peanuts  (or.  as  we  call  them 
here,  goobers,)  did  uot  do  well.  From  a  half 
peck  of  seed  1  got  but  two  bushels  of  nuts. 

Your  nephew,  w.  b.  deckxer. 

Fulton  Co.,  (Ja. 

[Peanuts  ure  a  fruit,  aud  come  under  hor¬ 
ticulture.  UNCLE  MARK.] 


Uncle  Mark: — Last  Spring  I  planted  a 
few  peanuts  in  a  pan,  aud  after  warm  weather 
came,  transplanted  tliern  to  the  garden.  They 
grew  well,  but  all  did  not  get  ripe.  Pa’s  Shoe- 
peg  Corn  grew  well,  but  did  uot  ripen.  The 
best  tliiug  pa  has  had  from  the  Rural  is  the 
White  Elephant  Potato.  The  first  year  he 


aised  37  pounds  from  one  potato;  the  next, 
25  bushels,  and  last  year  he  grew'  225  bushels 
on  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Pa  made  a  fish¬ 
pond  for  carp  last  year  on  a  swampy  piece  of 
ground  covering  an  acre.  He  intended  to 
bring  water  from  a  large  stream,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  doing  so,  as  large  springs  have  kept 
plenty  of  water  in  it.  It  is  seven  feet  deep  in 
the  middle,  but  around  the  edge  it  is  shallow, 
so  that  water  plants  can  grow.  Pa  expects  to 
get  fish  this  Spring  to  put  into  it. 

Bradford  Co  ,  Pa.  truman  w.  gerould. 

JJnclr  Mark: — I  saved  seed  from  the 
White  Elphant  Potatoes  and  planted  them  in 
a  box  the  1st  of  March,  1S83,  and  then  set 
them  in  good  garden  soil.  I  had  one-half  peck 
of  potatoes.  A  good  many  were  as  large  as 
hen’s  eggs,  but  some  were  very  small.  Most 
of  them  looked  liked  i’eaehblows.  In  one  hill 
the  potatoes  were  white  with  pink  eyes,  and 
in  another,  dark  blue;  doesn’t  that  seem 
strange'  All  the  seeds  were  alike.  I  will 
plant  the  potatoes  and  see  what  they  will 
come  to.  My  report  on  flowers  will  be  rather 
jjoor.  Until  the  first  of  August  the  weather 
was  too  wet,  and  after  that  too  dry.  But  I 
well  try  agaiu,  and  hope  for  the  best.  The 
Winter  has  been  so  cold  and  long,  W’e  have 
lost  nearly  all  of  our  house- plants;  but  we 
intend  to  get  more  and  try  again.  I  wish  all 
the  Cousins  would  try  a  bed  of  mixed  lark¬ 
spurs;  they  ure  such  beauties. 

Your  niece,  a  da  siiaitner. 

Washington  Co.,  Ia. 

Uncle  Mark. — I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  seeds  seut  last  Spring.  I  planted  them  in 
a  box  three  feet  long,  eight  inches  deep,  and  12 
inches  wide,  filled  it  with  good  dirt,  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  an  old  window.  This  box  I  placed 
in  a  warm,  sunuy  place,  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  plants  burn,  and  to  give  them  sufficient 
amount,  of  moisture;  if  kept  too  wet,  they  will 
“damp  off.”  I  had  very  good  success  with 
them.  The  Sweet  William  plants  were  look¬ 
ing  very  nicely  in  the  Fall.  1  expect  some  nice 
flowers  from  them  this  Spring,  We  have  a 
long  piazza  with  a  flower-bed  in  front  of  it. 
We  drove  stakes  at  equal  distances  around 
the  outside  of  the  bed,  and  in  the  stakes  drove 
nails  two  inches  apart,  and  ran  wire  from  post 
to  post,  fastening  it  securely  at  each  nail,  until 
the  fence  was  about  two  feet  high,  and  then 
trained  climbing  vines  over  it.  It  made  a 
pretty  and  good  fence,  and  kept  the  hens  out 
of  the  garden.  We  have  a  plum  tree  on  the 
east  side  of  the  house,  ou  which  we  put  scraps 
of  meat  and  bread,  which  the  little  birds 
come  muny  times  u  day  to  eat;  they  are  not 
the  least  bit  afraid  of  us.  The  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  are  very  much  amused 
with  them.  Yours  truly, 

Yates  Co  ,  N.  Y.  homer  orr. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Last  year  I  had  a 
garden  12x01)  feet,  from  which  I  raised  White 
China  Beaus  that  I  sold  for  48  cents;  onions. 
(11  cents;  cabbages,  28 cants;  radishes,  12 cents; 
lettuce,  2?  cents;  musk-mellous,  48  cents;  Per¬ 
fection  Water-melon,  of  which  I  had  eleven 
fine  specimens,  $1.10.  From  the  two  Blush 
Potatoes,  1  raised  20  pounds,  that  1  prize  very 
highly.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  seeds  that  I  saved 
from  the  choicest  specimens,  of  which  1  would 
be  pleased  to  give  some  to  the  Cousins.  My 
little  garden  gave  me  in  cash  $3.29,  aud  I  also 
had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  some  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  to  ray  friends.  1  want  to  join  the 
Youths’  Horticultural  Club,  as  I  am  much  In¬ 
terested  iu  this  department  of  the  paper.  My 
papa  says  the  Youths’  Page  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  Rural,  for  the  instruction  it  gives  the 
youug.  harry  m.  hart. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[You  have  doue  well.  The  money,  which 
you  got  from  the  proceeds  of  your  sales,  was 
uot  the  only  good  you  derived  from  your  gar¬ 
dening.  1  dare  say  you  learned  much  that  will 
help  you  cultivate  your  garden  with  still 
greater  success  this  season.— uncle  mark] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  a  loDg 
time  since  1  wrote  to  you.  I  wish  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  I  am  14 
years  old.  The  Blush  Potato  did  uot  yield 
well.  The  Shoe  peg  Corn  grew  very  fast: 
some  stalks  were  about  seven  feet  high,  but 
the  frost  killed  it  before  it  was  ripe  enough 
for  seed.  This  year  we  raised  the  Burbank, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  the 
White  Elephant.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
White  Elephant  are  very  nice.  Potatoes  are 
very  plenty,  but  most  people’s  potatoes  rotted 
very  badly. 

Oats  were  a  good  crop  this  year.  Wheat 
was  a  poor  crop.  Corn  and  buckwheat  are 
very  scarce  on  account  of  the  early  frost, 
which  nearly'  spoiled  them. 

Yours  truly,  allen  k.  Johnson. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Now  that  Summer  is  near  at  hand,  do  not 
neglect  the  Youths'  Department.  It  is  just 
the  time  when  Uncle  Mark  has  lots  of  room 
for  the  Cousins. 


.Implements  and  pachincty. 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE. 

Price,  85 1  .OO. 


MAHER  &  GROSH,  75  S  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


N  E  \V  K  N I FE.  8  Made,  Stag  or  Ebony 
handle,  long  blade,  ft*  carefully  made  as 
a  razor,  postpaid,  #1.00.  All  our  goods 
hand-forged  from  razor  steel,  and  re¬ 
placed  free.  If  soft  or 
flawy.  Oar  Farmers’ 
Extra  Strong  ‘J-blade, 
ffflma.  i&c. :  medium  2-blade, 

H0e-;  1-blade,  25e.:  Ext. 

strong  1-bl., 
an. ;  iiyntimo 

'iMill:iiiAiU'T _ :  I  kmo:,  #1.00. ; 

i 

* H  I. A KS, 1  $r 

— str... .  BBSer  ,  mi  lie.  best. 
-  —  ,-rr  SI.  40-page  list 

ledo,  Ohio.  use  a  Razor.” 


THE  KEYSTONE 


%AB  A  All  Pll  OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

W  ndj  UteM  And  nil  giving  perfect  rat  Infliction.  if*> 

If  Hvllklll  AGENTS  wanted. 

Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to  . . 

Clothesthnn  any  other  in  the  World.  We  challenge  N 

any  manufacturer  to  produce  n  letter  Washer.  IHE  jB 

livery  Murhlnr  VI  nrmnicd  I  IT  VIC  Years,  -  __ 

Washer  that  can  bo  ci«xiy*dh>aa^H|a»l  A  W  '  JyB  fcl _ -L— |5|  ^ 

i  ron.gkl  vulilzed.  and  will  outlast  anytwr.  wooden  - 

machines.  AkmiI,  wanh'il.  Exclusive  Terri-  'yAyAJJ  I  F  r  •  r 

tory.  Our  ag':nt««Hover  the  country  arc. making  *|  11  L  ,  l  _■  L.j  I  f  f  f  [iWld  [I  jlj  ^ 

from  $76 to  $-‘jn  per  mouth.  ReUO  price,  $7.  *—  *Ml  L  '  V  j  pR  «  tnA.lL ^ 

Sample  to  agi  nte,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated  *~r~ 

KEYSTONE'WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  liefer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADA-MfS  dt  CO.,  Erie,  Pa- 

—  ®mt' _  Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator 


$cal  (£#tair. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CAREY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


Wheel  Hoe 


Combined 
or  iSiiiulc. 


GOING  WENT. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pad  he  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Karmaa  City  and  Atchison  io  Denver,  con- 
nectiug  in  Union  Depot*  at  Kansas  City.  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  Iu  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  UckPts  at 
reduced  ralea  can  be  pu  reunited  via  this  Hi-enk 
Thro II all  1,1  we,  to  nil  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  South-West,  Including 
llie  Mountains  of  COLOR  A  III),  the  Valley  of  tlia 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  Iu 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  he  the 

Fluent  Equipped  Kuilvoud  In  the  World  for 
all  rluMscM  of  Travel. 

Through  Pickets  via  this  line  for  sate  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Picket  Ollices  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER. 

Vice  Pres,  aud  uen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  J  A)  WELL, 

Uen.  Pass.  Ag  t  Chicago. 
JNO.  U.  A.  BEAN,  Geu.  Eastern  Ag't, 

J17  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
3U6  Washington  SU.  Boston. 

T  a  -n  rl  T  u  Netting  Investors  &  percent. 

TjclIlCl  It  1 «.  1 1 1  Is  Principal  and  Interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  Oh  capital  of  fTS.OOO.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 

WESTERN  LANDS. 
WESTERN  LOANS. 


The  best  CuU'vator  aud  Weeder,  for  all  crops,  in  use. 
Also,  the 

Genuine  Matthews’  SEED  DRILL. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  as  the  Standard  Drill  of 
America.  Manufactured  only  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  Co., 

13  Sou ili  Market  Street,  Bouton.  Maes. 

iSuccessors  to  Everett  &  Small.)  Send  for  circular. 

THE  DOLLAR 

SEED  SOWER. 

Sows  all  kinds  of  Grains  and  Garden  Seeds  as  well  as 
any  drill  made.  Holds  one  quart;  weighs  %  it.  Can¬ 
not  clog.  Is  easily  adjusted;  durable.  Sows  In  drills; 
saves  time  nod  feed  In  planting  small  Gardens,  Beds, 
Test  Grounds.  Cold  Frames,  Hot  Beds.  Warranted 
to  give  satisfaction, 

Bent  pre  paid  to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  one  Dollar. 

Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 

Greenwich  Mfg.  Co., 

Greenwich,  Ohio. 


ACM  E 

ItnvimziNG  Harrow. 

Clod  Crusher  anoLkvelek 

5ee  advertisement  on  page 


m.  warren,  faiasaTaflaa 

FLORIDA  rSRASt/ltS?  FREE 

3Iontbs  ror  ‘J5  cents.  Address 
FARUELL’8  LAM)  OFFICE,  Waldo,  Florida. 


HA  Double  Batin  Enameled  Ciirumo  Cards,  latest 
|hI  I  styles,  riaowm  gold  A  Jet,  1  Oe.,  6|  ks.  A  xn  Elegant 
Solid  Ring  5l)e.  18  pis.  A  Ring,  £1.00,  Agents’ 
Album  of  Samples  Sloe.  GEO.  W.  ADAMS,  WestHaven.Ct 


SHF  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 

I-  the  PIONEER  »V  LEAD. 

jtes'.f  ini;  .it  a  chink  of  its 

•ggSsSg'ff*'*,.  KIND  IN  THE  .MARKET. 

|j^=  JJ  It  has  been  iu  use  for  10  years, 
i  lefc  Hrfe  with  highly  sntistVirtory  re- 
3  , ..'  Mills-  We  make  Q  Q|7CO 

j  S3g  The  two  smaller  O  dlLCO 

■  bk— 1st  gizes  for  convenience  of  sniall 

capitalists,  and  for  sections 
»  where  the  fruit  croj>  is  not.  very' 
In  rye  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  t>-sl imunials  to 

S.E.&J.M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY,  PENNA. 
“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.** 

ENGINES,  THRFQHCIK  SAWMILLS. 
Torse  Powers  *  niiLOliLnO  Clover  Uullers 

(Suitedtoall  neetiom.  Write/or  free  Illng.  Pamphlet 
aud  Prices  to  The  Aimrnac  &  Taylor  Co..  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  DMsSoVufp.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  ami  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

•CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

200,000t000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000{000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Connmis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


PERSONAL 


i $ r r U -I i i c o u $  3Lflvcvti$ittg 


mtt  Machinery 


Professor  Cyrus  Northrop  will  receive 
$0,000  a  year  as  president  of  the  Uni  verity  of 
Michigan. 

Senator  Edmunds  is  the  choice  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  students  for  President.  A  recent  canvass 
gives  Edmunds  651,  Blaine,  1215,  Bayard  116, 
Arthu  r  06,  and  John  Sherman  12  votes. 

The  cattle  ranch  of  Charles  Goodnight,  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  River,  in  Texas,  contains 
35,000  acres  more  than  the  whole  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Jay  Cooke,  whose  fortune  was  swept  away 
by  the  crash  of  1873,  is  to-day  one  of  the  weal¬ 
thiest  meu  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  invest¬ 
ments  in  iron,  coal,  gold  and  silver  mines  and 
railroads  reaching  far  into  the  millions. 

The  Duke  of  Bueoleugh,  who  has  just  died, 
had  for  05  years  been  in  possession  of  not  few¬ 
er  than  150, (XX)  acres  of  land  situated  in  seven 
Scotch  and  live  English  counties,  the  rent 
rolls  of  which  amounted  to  $1,300,000  a  year. 

Prince  Leopold  had  always  a  desire  to  be 
created  Duke  of  York,  but  the  Queen  objected. 
The  title  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  five  times  in  Scotland  and  four  times  in 
England,  but  has  never  passed  to  a  second  gen¬ 
eration. 

Dr.  Poole,  President  of  the  Goshen  N.  Y. 
Board  of  Health,  says  that  the  nitric  acid  used 
in  the  making  of  oleomargarine  is  a  virulent 
poison,  in  overdoses  causing  death,  and  diluted, 
producing  salivation,  destroying  the  teeth,  and 
seriously  injuring  the  whole  system. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Ilooslok  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  IV.  V., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


PROFESSOR 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 


New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


WALTER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  hy  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  hiscnlt,  eiikcw,  ole.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  leaking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  s«m  nf  a  reasonable  price. 

I’he  1 1  m  ilord'..  Aliiiiinnr  nml  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

Rumford Chemical  Works,  Providence,  H.  r. 

II.  M.  A  N Til  ON  V  Ag’t  lln  /mil  in.'  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


WOOF 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  LVERY  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  the  Present  Season. 

EHnIIT  <sIUi\  I)  I'KIZIIS  hiving  lice II  AWARDED  IT, 

A  FULL  LINE  O  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


^evtiturvs 


PusaUanfaus  ^Advertising 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  tho  country.  ' 


ANNUAL  SALES,  OVER  50,000  TONS, 

This  high-grade 
•Alj  fertilizer  produces 

A"  -  i.  crops  of  superior 
c  /Sk  quality  and  quau- 

/.■ Ra  -  It  ,  -  M<  .1  :i  ,f  1 1 ,  i 

,  f  ulant,  but  a  plaut- 
0^  food  The  high 
II  'j'qA  standard  for  which 

----  - -  i  it  has  been  noted  for 

•  TWENTY 

years 

Pas^  w*"  ho  strictly 
-  ^  maintained. 

•r~*y  >&*&ri*i*3*  ~  For  pamphlets,  address 


We  made  and  sold,  in  1883,  45,032  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  184,580. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


Bend  tor  Tllnstrated  Catalogue  of  new  Machlnee  and 
valuable  Improvement*  for  making  rood*.  AdOreeg 

•S.  PENNOCK  Sl  SONS  CO.* 

1m»«*  P«..  *r  Kart  Warn,  lad. 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 


CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS 


No  Farmer  can  a  (Toni  to  be  without  It, 
many  times, 

RF^T  ,IN  WUKJ.Hi  Send 

D  C  O  I  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue,  _fr«, 

..  .....  t* _ _  AV  .  J." 


Gencriil  .Selling  Annuli,  Host  on,  [Hush 


Pci _ „  .  w  il '  ripuve  i  niajogiip,  Jrre. 

r<  nnoi  k  Wat  g.  Co  Kenaett  Square,  Cheater  Cc.  Pa 

J  COLUMBUS  HAY  TOOL  CO 

COLUMBUS  OHIO. 

....  - - MA'mOTl'UKKS  OK _  * 


Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bonn  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Established  In  ISflO.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  la  no  bettor  la  market.  It  Is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  boat  Phosphate  In  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  V\  I  1.1,1  A. 11  H.  WILLIAMS. 

General  Airenl,  West  Troy,  S.  V. 


MENHADEN 

FERTILIZERS 


V  U1JVIKATK It ‘ 

v _  *  ,n*  A  LAB  VEVr  FRCjB, 

THE^  UNION  HORbH- POWER 

Hu  tb.  Lsrg.it  Track  When!*.  DOUBLE  OLA  RED. 

No  Koils.l  'billed  lien  ring* 

F*fc3Efea«riuid  LEVEL  TREAD 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circulars 


CIUfRCH  BROTHERS 
Tiverton.  It.  I. 


For  Six  Years  the  Leading  Cultivator  in  the 

Market. 

This  Cultivator  is  BETTER  ADAPTED  FOR  GENERAL  USE  in  all  sections  of  tho 
country,  than  any  other  Cultivator  ever  made. 

It  has  become  a  universal  favorite  wherever  introduced. 

Made  with  adjustable  tread  for  Eastern  trade,  adjustable  rigs  for  Southern  trade  and 
the  OLD  RELlAJiLIC  DEERE  SEP  J  NO  just  an  it  has  always  been,  for  all  other  trade. 

Strongly  Built,  Beautifully  Finished,  with  adjustable  malleable  couplings,  high  arch  and 
Springs  that  assist  at  all  times  in  the  management  of  the  shovels. 

New  MATCHLESS  CULTIVATOR, 

COMBINED  RIDING  AND  PAIRING. 

Can  be  Equipped  with  either  Four.  Five,  Six  or  Seven  Shovels. 

FOOT  LEVERS  enable  the  operator  to  lift  shovels  from  ground  at  end  of  row  without 
letting  go  of  lines. 

For  either  Cultivating  or  Fallow  Plowing,  no  combined  Cultivator  can  beat  it. 

Receives  tho  highest  recommendations  from  all  who  use  it. 

FOlt  SALE  1  TV  NEARLY  E  VERY  TOWN. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  these  Cultivators.  You  can  get  no  better  ones. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Manufacturers, 


Union  Thresher  Keps.rn.tor  and  Clenner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  .llill.  Feed  Gutters, 
etc.  IK”  Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  Fit  HE. 

W.  f..  IIOYKK  Oi  11K<».,  Philadelphia,  P«. 


.CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2TO.V  WiUOX  SCAI.K,  BIO.  X  TON.  *50. 

0-t  Ton  Woo.  lie,,,,  Ho*.  I  ■Minded. 

240  lb.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  *5. 

The  '‘Little  Detective,”  U  oz.  to  2.51b.  &. 
*00  OTIIKK  SIZES.  Rotated  P1UCJC  LIST  V  RKK. 

FORCES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BF8T  KUB0K  MAOk  FOR  U0IIT  WOIIK,  *10. 
40  lb.  Anvil  nml  KltufTook,  Bio, 

Fxrairr*  -»»»*  Hint'  .nd  muoey  doing  odd  job*. 

Blowers.  Anvil-.  Vice-  *  Other  Articles 
A'l  LOWEST  IKIt'kS,  V>  UOLKSA1.K  A  BUT  AIL. 


Prices  Seduced.  —  Standard  Maintained,  jl  |  | 

The  Mass.  Tnsjwrtov’s  1 
vnluat ions  of  these-  Mo-  f  A  m  m  rn  I 
n  ares  for  the  past  seven  (  'MwiOH 
years,  oeeruye.,  jter  Ion,  >  | 

Tho  foim  ol  plant  food  La*  as  much  1 
influence  upon  the  yield  and  quality  of  III 
crops  a»  the  amount.  These  Manures  !  ||!j 
rtcogriizc  thi.,,  and  a  re  made  o£  materials  t  | 
best  adapted  to  each  crop  or  class  of  >d| 
crops,  combined  in  the  rigid  prepor-  | 
tions;  consequently  are  very  successful  i| 
on  potatoes,  vegetables,  corn,  grass,  &c.  ,  j| 
Dor  furtJier  particulars,  send  for  pain-  | 
phlet,  mailed  free. 


I  New  Style  Imported  Chromo  Cards;  beauties, 
I  try  them;  name  on.  luc.  Elegant  premiums  for 
Agents.  &TSA  PRINTING  DO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


full  i  i-Ln1  musical 

|Yl!iillLaiEj  OPTICAL 

BJMI  ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL, 4c. rn  rr 

MAMMOTH  CATAI.OIUE  rUtt 
IIARBACII  ORGANINA  CO.  Pbiladiul’a 

1 A  ftDS.  SO  assorted  Cbromos  fnew)  with 


OWKER  FERTILIZER  C 

mm  8T0N  a  NEW  YORK,  .ill 


latest  songs,  lite.  r,aplV<Vi  rar^i'Co7,'HiutUurd,act! 


tftQOfrll"lu'alll»'  No  peddling, 
5%  V Li  l W  £  No  humbug.  The  Secret  re 
ealcd,  and  15  Samples,  worth  $5,  for  1  Or.  Ad- 
ress  H.  K.  Slayton,  Montpelier,  Vt.  (Name  R  N.  Y  ; 


KmpUmrnts  aiul  ittaclunery 


^,1300  SOLD  In  1883 

~  A  complete  Tool 

-f—  for  every  Garden, 
(t  niuir  purpose,  and 
\  J  sold  for  »5,  '.vltb 
]_y  new  Double  Wheel 

ml  for  SB. 50.  Bend 
lilt  for  description  be- 
UJ\fore.  yon  buy  any 
fCT  Cultivator.  Write 
J.c.  Vaughan,  42  Lip 
¥  Salle  St..  Chicago: 
f  Ja,.  Ffrle.Uocheeter, 
L  N.  Y. ,  J.J.  fT.  Grem/ry 
St  Marblehead,'  Mass. 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


\  C  AUCC  twq-flfthsof  the  Heed 

..  V  and  oue-half  of  the 
tSqjSv  tj  Fertilizer.  Lighten m  tlio  draft.  fTe- 
V/8y  -J  L  vents  cloggiinr.  Seed  will  come  up 
several  days  wniier.  SO  per  cent,  more 
seetl  will  come  up.  Prodntjes  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Senu  for  pamphlet,  "Hnu  to  Hu  hr 
Wheat." Betti  brill  KegoUtor  Co.  Lsmout, Centre  Co. Pa 


n  Mouth  n  ltd  lluurd  for  3  live  voting 
Men  or  I  mites,  in  each  county.  Address 
P.  W.  ZIKGLEK  &  CO„  Philadelphia. 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

RAKES 


J  Improved  Hoot  lleer.  Package, 
25  cl*.  Makes  j  gallons  of  a  delicious 
sparkling  and  wholesome  beverage. 
Sold  by  all  Druggist.?,  or  sent  bv  mullon 
■jet*.  C'.k.Hit:i.s.  jsX  Del.AVe.. Libia, Pa. 

PTin  c>rheJrs  ^nd  stamp  for  circular 
U  K  V  showing  who  Is  entitled  to  pen- 
P,  I)  II  alon.  tn.nr.ty  etc  1..  V.  Wood, 
UllU  Box  54,  U  ashing  ton.  D.  C. 


EVFKY  OVEwhoOW  NS  1,  B  ACON  WA  NTs  „ 

D«i  EUREKA  FOLDING 

h  CANOPY  TOP! 

13!'  <il<U  up  likt*  an  I'mlm -I  I  at. 

I  WcWb<  k*«e>  lhftu-l  2  It/K.  Cun 
he  takf  h  f.n  or  put  Of*  in  J>  min- 
\  tittis.  M strip  |f|  to  fit  bu-i- 

J  wsH  waKoiiH,  ploii^urc  waeoiiv, 

J  aifI  buKi{f«4.  8t'nrl  for  illuH- 
/  tiatM  eircitUr  un<i  priefr  list. 

\runU‘d  everywhere 
P  DCCDO  A  PH  U.  /  ,vtsit<  wlier**  you  this. 
•  Ui  ULLnO  (X  uvJiPAteuLcex  A:  Wfa.^iLudy  Hook.CuDQ 


AGENTS  WAITED  in  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON,  32  3.  Mark'  L  /  BRADLEY  &  CO. 
New  York,  22 College  Tlace, 3  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non -Explosive  steam  Engines,  Best  Hallway  tk  Lever 
I lor-icl'o with, Th d-vlilng  Machines,  Straw  FreBervlng 
Th  ret  hors,  I  .a  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  SprlogTooth  Mar 
t  ows.Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes, Cultivators,  Feed  Mills, 
Feed  SteamerB, etc. etc.  WttKKi.icn&MicuCKCo  .Albany, 

N,  Y,  Established  1SW.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  | 


A  lady's  fancy  box  with  26  articles 
and  (XI  page  book  illustrating  games, 
tricks,  &e.  Send  10c.  help  pay  postage. 
Nasos  at  co.,14)  Eultonat  .New  York. 


.%  4K  I 


THE  . 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


tjmtt  crons 


PSANOFORJES. 

Me.TonMortas^sM  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KIABt  4k  CO. 

Nos.  S04  ana  aof  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  na  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y, 


The  donkey  never  suffers  from  softening  of 
the  brayin’. 

A  relic  hunter — A  fellow  endeavoring  to 
capture  a  widow. 

Live  within  your  income.  It’s  terribly  hard 
work  to  live  without  it. 

“Be  jabers!”  exclaimed  an  Irishman,  “I've 
slept  16  hours  1  I  went  to  bed  at  eight  and  got 
up  at  eight.  ” 

A  fastidious  youth  explains  that  kisses  are 
better  enjoyed  after  dark  because  they  taste 
better  than  they  look. 


™£COMBAULT 


gUi/ScrUanrouiOi 


Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 

_ nab! n  and  reliable  Yeteri- 

nary  Kemedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iton ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  tak<3>  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  is  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Brice 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land/  Ohio.  * JJ«r  None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  label. 


Kn.viut  CtM.KK.  X.  V.,  Feb.  (i,  1880. 

(Jests  -I  have  been  very  low,  nml  have  tried  every¬ 
thing,  to  no  advantage.  I  heard  yonr  Hop  Bitters 
recommended  By  ho  many,  I  concluded  to  give  them 
u  trial  I  did,  and  now  urn  uround,  and  constantly 
Improving,  and  am  nearly  a*  -t  rong  as  ever. 

W,  H.  WELLER. 

MoNROB,  Mini.,  Kent,  25,  1875. 

Sms— I  have  been  taking  Hop  Hitters  ror  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  kidneys  and  blunder.  It  has  done  for  me 
what  four  doctors  failed  to  do.  1  lie  effect,  of  Hop 
Bitters  seemed  like  magic  to  me.  W .  L.  CARTER. 


Butter  Packages,  etc 


Creameries  &  Dairies  supjtlied  at  Lowest  Marked  Hates. 


Our  Patent 


as  per 
Illustration 


IS  A  QRKAT 


Send  for  Pride  List  to 

II.  <L  4 'A KTF.lt  <fc  <70.. 

101  North  Jllooro  Street,  New  York. 


r {/(e/it'C  /jc*-  .f/o-ffiu 
tcif'l 


THES.R.NYE  improved 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  HR  Eli 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


COSTS  LESS  for 
REPAIRS.  4 

,  Circulars  free.  •A 


find  you  will 
use  no  other. 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


It  In  the  best  Helling 
tool  on  earth. 


f,  Sen**.  . 

CLYDESDALE  HOUSES,  PERCH K. RON  NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  RUED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customer*  have  the  advantage  of  our  men, 
years  experience  In  breeding  and  Importing  larai 
eotleetions,  opportunity  of  comparing  different  breeds 
tote  prices,  because  of  extent  Of  business  and  low  rate 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Corrcspondeuci 
tolidtWL 

JPOW Ml Xj Ij  UH.OTHBH.S, 
SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ITS  LEADING  .MERITS  ARE 

That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rate  clean  on  all  em-faew.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
liea ortriTM^u  grass.  J«  ut*la  down  whi.c  at 

work,  will  dump  easily.  Will  ride  easily.  Will  turn 
easily  Will  make  less  uolse.  and  In  the  meet  expen¬ 
sively"  built  and  hkndeotmvit  Rake.Sn  the  market. 

BELCHER  Sl  TAYLOR  AGR'L  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75  CUIC’OPRL  PALLS,  MASS. 


•Pi! -  <4.S.  k.l'*, 

The  “  ACME”  1 

Lifting.  Turning  1 .  _  _. 

riuigotneut  of  which  give  ittinienao  cutting  jiower,  1  hu* 
cling  ofT  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  t 
1  i  re  absence  ol  w.piUc»  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling 
verted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall 
□arrow that cutn  over  the  entire  nu rlnce  of  the  ground. 

MV  Utah*  a  cartel  j/  of  Si***  working-  front  4  to  16  P**l  HK<1«. 

PO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED _  Don’t  let  your  denier  pulin  oil  u  base  linltmlon 

or  some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  thwt  It  in  something  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  II V  ORDERING  AN  “  ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  YVe  will  send  the  DOUBDK  CANO 
Acme  to  tiny  responsible  funner  in  the  United  Slates  on  trial,  ami  if  It  does  not  null,  you  may 
amid  it  back.  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  YVe  don’t  u»U  fur  pay  until  you  have  tried  It 


subloets  the  soil  to  the  notion  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Levcier.  and  to  the  Cutting, 
process  of  double  yitim  at  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  th*-  peculiar  shape  and  nr- 

-•  •  - - -  - r.  Thus  the  three  operation* of  crushing  lumps,  lev- 

the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  t  ime.  Theeu- 
;  up  rubbish.  It  Is  espeeiully  adapted  to  lu¬ 
ll;  works  perfectly  ou  light  soil,  and  Is  the  ouly 


WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevaters,  etc 

ROOMER  tfc  HOSCIIERT 
PRESS  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y' 


G00P  NEWS 

to  LADIES! 


{SLi®*  feiiul.  Now'*  your  time  to  get  a? 

rfle  wgai  ordel'Sfor.nieceleliri.ted  Tea* 
SPRjUPfvfl  >in<l(  « ir.- .• ..  and  »ee u r«  a  beau tt 
fid  Hold  Baud  ui  Mu*.  Hose  China 
Ton  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Band  Mo»»  Rose  Dinner  Bet,  or  Gold  Band  Mos* 
rated  Toilet  Set.  For  fnjl  nBrdeidAni  addre^ 

'HE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TBA  CO.. 
£*0.  Box  2SM.  J’.  and  SS  Vssey  Bt.,  New  York. 


Su'Ublo  for  Private  Raiidonorj,  P»rk«.  Court  Houses,  Ccmrterlrs  .»»  P*MW 
Grounds -made  nthcr  PUlo  or  Ornamental  Ataa  ujtnufarturera  of  tbo 

IKONTUKblNt  WIND  JCNtttKKH,  Bl  i  liKVt;  lOKCfc  TUMP0  *5. 
MLCKKYK  UWN  MOWKUS,  tTC 
Send  for  Illustrated  C*tatu£u*a  and  Vntt*  to 

MAST.  F003  A  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio, 


Excelsior  and 

CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS/hand 

GUARANTEED  THE  //MnWFRS 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  /  20  .n° 

MARKET  //  HORSE 

i^/MOWERS 

vJT  26  TO  40  IN' 

.^^^JWmANUF’Q  CO. 

^  NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 


I  For  all  Soils, 

fcf  ■Ny/AUTY.  all  tested  in  Gardens  fob  tube 
ft?  0  C’E  LIST  or  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

fffrSjjg.*  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CD.,Eocliester,: 


^JFor  all  ( 

Every  sack  testet- 
’'CATALOGDR  AT 

Mall  orders  promptly 
Seed  Store  at  home.  »• 


?£S  AND  RAZORS  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID 


POCKET 


'  Tlmles,  Ivory  handle,  $1.25;  Pearl  handle,  *1.50;  four  blade  Stag  handle,  $1.25;  Pearl 
i<1e  Ivory  handh-,  25c.:  two  blade,  50e.;  three  blade,  15c.  Boys  ,  one  blade.  25e.;  two 
ade,  85e.j,  two  blade,  Stic.;  extra  heavy  one  blade,  50c,;  two  blade,  750.;  three  blade 
or.  *1.  Renumber,  we  will  return  money  to  all  that  on  receipt  of  goods  are  not 


This  elegant  knit  ;; 
handle,  *1.75.  I.adl.  t 
blade,  SSc.  Farmer 
$1.  A  Wade  &  Bu^J. 
satisfied . 

We  wan  ant 
all  our  goods.  F 
Send  for  rata-  &  * 

logue. 

Stamps  taken. 


NOYES'  HAYING  TOOLS 


Tor  Staekiae  oat  ia  Fields  or  Mowiag  away  is  Barac. 


BEIGHAM 

Bnflalo, 
N.  Y. 


>5 2  ijl  “r 

°°ui  3^OH3 

S<tfl  O 

i  T  O  m  pi- 

All  Communications  y  Promptly  Answered. 

Address,  JANESVILLE  HAY  TOOL  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Janesville,  WIs. 


SPRINGFIELD,  O 


Carrier,  Four-Wheel  Carrier. 

Save  labor  »ml  nnmey;  are  simple,  durable,  cost  but  little. 
No  trouble  to  get  Over  high  beam,  or  to  the  end  of  deep  buys. 
Thousands  now  iu  use.  Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  eto. 
Send  for  circular  and  design,  tor  trucking  barns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co,,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


The  best  Traction  and  Port¬ 
able  Enfflnes,  Separators  and 
Morse  Powers  in  the  world. 
Handsome  Illustrated  Cata- 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att’yss,  Washington,  D.  0. 


loguea  Bent  free 


Mil 

-  s>  1 

UJLj 

*1 

;  v,  .  « 

^;i  V  .:  .1 

\  'll* 

M.f  minn 

^  *  Yu  Mi  1 

Vo  I,.  XLIII.  No.  1790 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  17 


PRICE  KIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1884.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  offlce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


to  the  tender  terminal  leaves,  where  theycom- 
inenoe  pumping  np  and  appropriating  the  sap, 
forming  galls,  and  depositing  eggs  as  their 
immediate  parent  had  done  before.  This  pro¬ 
cess  continues  daring  the  Summer,  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  generation.  Every  egg  brings 
forth  u  fertile  female,  which  soon  becomes 


Kig.  141  shows  the  mother  gall-louse,  giv¬ 
ing  both  dorsal  and  ventral  views. 

The  root-inhabiting  type  of  the  grape  Phyl¬ 
loxera  hibernates  mostly  as  a  young  larva,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  roots,  and  so  deepened  in  color 
generally  us  to  be  of  a  dull,  brassy  brown,  and 
therefore  not  easily  seen,  as  the  roots  are  often 


the  sexual  individuals,  which  are  born  for  the 
reproduction  of  their  kind,  and  which  are  un¬ 
able  to  fly  or  take  food.  Figure  142  shows  the 
male  insect. 

The  female  lays  an  egg  which  passes  the 
Winter  uuhatched,  as  a  rule,  although  it  may 
hatch  the  same  season  that  it  is  laid.  It  is  hid  • 
den  in  crevices,  under  loose  bark,  or  uuder  old 
leaves  on  the  ground.  There  hatches  from  it 
the  “stem-mother,”  which  either  goes  directly 
to  the  roots  to  found  a  root-feeding  colony,  or. 
under  favorable  circa  instances,  a  gall-inhabit¬ 
ing  colony  on  the  leaf. 

Figure  143  shows  the  abnormal  swelling  of 
the  rootlets  which  follows  the  punctures  of  the 
root-louse;  the  little  roots  eventually  rot,  and 
the  lice  forsake  them  and  betake  themselves  to 
fresh  ones.  As  these  decompose,  the  lice  cn-<> 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  GRAPE 


he  Grape  Phylloxera  (Phyl¬ 
loxera  vastutrix),  has  proba- 
jrV  bly  attracted  more  attention 

f-  than  any  other  insect  pest  of 
1  tx"  The  gali-inhabit- 

i ing  type  of  this  Insect  was 
noticed  by  grape  growers 
3||C  many  years  ago,  but  nothing 

of  the  root-in  hahi ting  type 
was  known.  In  18(19  M.  J. 
Lichtenstein,  of  Montpellier,  France,  first 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  Phylloxera 


GRAPE-LEAF  FOLDER.  Fig.  145.  1,  Larva;  2,  Head  aud  tho 

Chrysalis;  4  aud  5,  Male  and  Female  Moths. 


wonderfully  prolific.  Figure  139  shows  the 
egg  at  e,  a  section  of  the  gall,  enlarged,  at  d, 
and  a  swelling  of  a  tendril  at  «.  By  the  eud 
of  September  the  galls  are  mostly  deserted, 
and  those  that  are  left  appear  as  if  infected 
with  mildew,  aud  eventuully  turn  brown  aud 


of  the  same  color.  With  new  growth  in  tho 
Spring,  this  larva  moults,  rapidly  increases  in 
size,  aud  soon  commences  to  lay  eggs,  which 
in  due  time  hatch,  oroduciiur  vmmo-  whinh 


due  time  hatch,  producing  young  which  jj 
soon  become  virginal,  egg-laying  mothers,  like  V 
tho  first,  and,  like  them,  always  remaining  l 


Underside  ok  Leak  Covered  with  Galls. 

Fig.  138. 

causing  so  much  trouble  in  Europe,  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  American  Leaf -gall  Louse;  and 
in  1870  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  identity  of  the  gall  insect  of  France 
and  that  of  America,  and  also  tho  Identity  of 
the  gall  and  root- inhabiting  types. 

We  present  in  Fig.  138,  an  illustration  of  a 
,  -y  {  grape-leaf,  showing  the 
■%  .*=  _  I  gall  or  excrescence  pro- 

y,  l?’,l  by  the  gall  inhab¬ 
it  >,/  'Lug  type.  Inside  of  a 

V*  gall>  at  Fi8-  137-  wil1  be 

seen  the  mother-louse 
diligently  at  work,  sur- 
'  ^0  rounding  herself  with 

TypeUallicola  Fig.  189.  pale  yellow  eggs,  scarce¬ 
ly  the  one-buudredth 
part  of  an  inch  long,  and  notquite  half  as  thick. 
She  is  about  four-hundredths  of  an  Inch  long, 
of  a  dull  orange  color,  and  does  not  look  un- 


Grapk  vine  Flea  Beetle.  Fig.  148. 
gregate  on  the  larger  parts  beyond,  until  at 
last  the  root-system  literally  wastes  away. 
Only  the  second  and  third  years,  do  tho  out¬ 
ward  symptoms  of  the  disease  become  mani¬ 
fest,  in  a  sickly,  yellowish  appearance  of  tlie 
leaf,  and  a  reduced  growth 
of  cane,  and  the  vino  dies. 
When  the  vine  is  dying  it  is 
generally  Impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  of  death, 
the  lice  having  previously 
left  for  fresh  pasturage. 

Although  ii  has  been 
thought  that  some  Ameri¬ 
can  vines  were  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  Phylloxera  than 
others,  Bush  &  Kon  &  Meissner,  of  Bush 
borg,  Mo,,  the  well-known  vine  growers, 
who  have  hud  large  . 
experience,  state  in 
their  grape  manual— 
to  which  we  are  great- 
Iy  indebted  for  tho  gist 
of  these  notes  and  the  q 

copy  for  our  il lustra- 
tions — that  all  purely  j* 

American  varieties  /  \  j 

completely  resist  the  \  h  \\\ 

Phylloxera,  and  can  \ft  cz 

succeed  in  spite  of  the  \ 

insect,  provided  they  Male  Phylloxera,  ven- 
i  „,i  i  )  <•  tral  View.  Fig.  142. 

are  placed  in  locations 

suitable  as  to  soil  and  climate.  In  Europe 


Grape  vine  Kim  a 
Fig.  lie. 


decay.  The  young  lice  attach  themselves  to 
the  roots,  and  thus  hibernate. 

Fig.  14U  shows  the  newly-hatched  young,  a, 
being  the  ventral  and  6,  the  dorsal  view.  It 
is  an  important  fact  that  the  gall-inhabiting 
insect  occurs  only  as  an  agamic  and  apterous 


wingless.  Five  or  six  generations  of  egg-bear- 
iug  mothers  follow  each  other,  when,  about 
tho  middle  of  July,  in  the  latitude  of  ,St.  Louis, 
some  of  them  begin  to  acquire  wings,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  issue  from  the  ground  until  vine- 
growth  ceases  in  the  Fall.  Issuing  from  the 


Newly  Hatched  Gall-loc.se.  Fig.  140. 

like  an  immature  seed  of  the  common  purs¬ 
lane.  The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  when  six  or 
eight  days  old,  into  active  little  beings,  which 
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female  form.  It  is  but  a  transient  summer 
state,  not  at  all  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species,  and  the  insect  does,  compared  with 
the  root-inhabiting  type,  but  trifling  damage. 
It  flourishes  mostly  on  the  Riparia,  more  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  Clinton  and  Taylor. 


Mother  Gall-louse.  Fig.  14  ]. 

differ  from  their  mother  in  their  brighter  yel¬ 
low  color,  more  perfect  legs,  etc.  Issuing 
from  the  gall  opening,  these  young  lice  scatter 
over  the  vine,  most  of  them  finding  their  way 


ground  in  the  pupa  state,  they  rise  in  the  air 
and  seek  new  vineyards,  where  they  lay  from 
three  to  five  eggs,  and  then  perish.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  these  eggs,  which  are  de¬ 
posited  in  crevices  on  the  ground  near  the 
base  of  the  vine,  aud  upon  the  leaves,  produce 
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which  have  proved  to  he  very  effective,  I  1 
as  we  showed  in  an  editorial  iu  our  issue  of  I  1 
January  12. 

The  Phylloxera  is  indigenous  to  the  North  i 
American  Continent  cast  of  the  Kooky  Moun¬ 
tains.  and  it  was  first  imported  into  Europe  on  f 
American  vines.  Here  there  are  several  local  I  , 
ities  where,  from  the  isolated  position  of  the  i 
vineyards,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  difii-  * 
cult  to  ibid  the  insect,  and,  like  many  other  , 

indigenous  species,  it  is  in  some  years  very  , 

numerous  and  injurious,  iu  others  scarcely  to  I  i 

he  seen.  There  is  comparatively  little  danger  , 

of  its  being  imported  from  one  country  to  an 
other  on  cuttings. 

Prof.  V.  Mayet,  of  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  at  Montpellier,  advises  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precautions  (Vignes  Am.  Dee.  1882: 

“1.  Never  keep  the  cuttings  in  the  soil,  in 
whatever  else  we  may  preserve  them  for  expor¬ 
tation;  clear,  fine  sand  would  be  preferable. 

2.  Fumigate  the  cuttings  on  arrival  with  sul¬ 
phur  smoke,  as  the  sulphurous  acid  infallibly 
kills  all  insects,  without  injuring  the  buds  or 
vegetation :  ten  minutes  are  sufficient  for  that. 

A  large  box  may  serve  as  a  receptacle.” 

This  Graff.  Leaf-hopper  (Erytbroneura 

villa),  Fig.  144,  is  generally  but  wrongly  called 
Thrip.  This  is  a  most  troublesome  insect;  it 
is  very  active,  running  sidewise  like  a  crab, 
and  dodging  around  to  the  other  side  when 
approached.  It  jumps  with  great  vigor,  and 
congregates  in  crowds  upon  the  under  side  o i 
the  leaf,  pumping  up  the  sup,  thereby  causing 
brown,  dead  spots,  and  often  killing  the  leaf 
entirely.  A  vine  budly  infested  with  Jeaf- 
lioppers  looks  speckled,  rusty  and  sickly,  while 
the  leaves  often  drop  prematurely,  and  the 
fruit,  in  consequence,  fails  to  ripen.  1  here 
are  several  species  which  attack  the  vine,  all  I 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  and  only  differ¬ 
ing  in  color. 

The  nuturul  history  of  this  insect  is  not  re¬ 
corded  by  entomologists,  but  Prof.  Riley  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  eggs  are  thrust  into  the  leaf 
stems,  especially  along  the  larger  veins  of  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  Tobacco-water  and 
soap-suds,  syringed  upon  the  vines,  are  said  to 
be  good  remedies.  Syringing  the  vines  with 
a  mixture  of  one  gill  of  kerosene,  two  pounds 
of  whale  oil  soap,  one  pound  of  tobacco  soap, 
and  HO  gallons  of  water,  is  said  to  destroy  the 
Ureeu  Fly  or  Thrip,  and  to  be  also  a  good 
remedy  against  the  lied  Spider  uud  Mealy 
Rug.  Bush  &  Son  <&  Meissner  recommend 
passing  between  the  rows  with  a  torch  in  the 
evening,  smearing  the  stakes  in  the  Spring 
with  soft  soap  or  other  sticky  substance,  and 
burning  tbe  leaves  in  the  Fall:  thw  hoppers  lly 
to  the  light,  of  a  torch,  and  as  they  pass  the 
Winter  under  leaves,  loose  bark  of  stakes,  etc., 
cleanliness  about  the  vineyard  is  the  great 
requisite  to  chock  their  ravages.  The  torch 
remedy  is  the  most,  effectual  where  three  per¬ 
sons  work  in  company,  one  between  two  rows 
with  the  torch,  and  one  on  the  further  side  of 
each  of  the  rows,  to  give  the  trellis  a  slight 
slut  ke  and  disturb  the  hoppers.  Tobacco  stalks 
or  waste,  thrown  on  the  ground  in  the  viue- 
yard,  effectually  protects  the  vines. 

The  Grape  Leaf-folder  (Desrnfa  macula 
lis;  is  a  very  active  worm  of  grass-green  color, 
which  wriggles,  jumps  and  jerks  either  way 
at  every  touch.  It  folds  rut, her  than  rolls  the 
leaf,  by  fastening  two  portions  together  by  its 
silken  threads.  The  chrysalis  is  formed  with¬ 
in  the  fold  of  the  leuf.  The  moth  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  marked  with  black  and  white,  all  the 
wings  being  bordered  and  spotted,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  14.f».  The  male  is  distinguished  from 
the  female  by  his  elbowed  antenna*,  thickened 
near  the  middle,  while  those  of  the  female  are 
simple  and  thread-like.  The  moths  appear 
early  iu  Spring,  but  the  worms  are  not  numer¬ 
ous  until  mid  Summer.  A  good  method  to  de¬ 
stroy  tin*  worms,  is  by  suddenly  crushing  them 
with  both  hands  within  the  leaf.  The  last 
brood  hibernates  iu  the  chrysalis  state  iu  the 
fallen  leaves,  so  the  insects  nmy  easily  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning  the  dead  leaves  in  the 
Fall. 

The  Grape-vine  Fima  (Fidia  longipes), 
shown  at  Fig.  14b,  often  called  the  Rose-bug, 
appears  during  June,  and  by  the  end  of  July 
has  usually  disappeared.  When  numerous,  it 
riddles  the  leaves  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  mere 
shreds.  As  the  pests  drop  from  the  leaf  at  the 
least  jar,  they  may  be  easily  shaken  iuto  a 
pan  placed  under  them.  After  many  have 
been  caught,  they  may  be  burned  or  put  into 
hot  water.  One  vineyardist  successfully 
taught  his  chickens  to  eat  tbe  beetles,  and 
they  devoured  all  that  were  shaken  to  the 
ground. 

The  Gigantic  Root-borer  (Priouus  lati- 
collis),  shown  at  Fig.  147,  follow's  the  roots, 
entirely  severing  them  in  many  instances,  so 
that  the  vines  soon  die.  When  fully  grown, 
it  leaves  the  roots  it  was  inhabitiug,  and 
forms  a  smooth,  oval  chamber  in  the  earth, 
where  it  assumes  tbe  pupa  form.  The  perfect 
insect  is  a  large,  dark  brown  beetle,  which  first 
appears  towards  the  end  of  June,  aud  is  very 
commonly  found,  during  the  summer  and  fall 


months,  flying  into  lighted  rooms.  Little  can 
be  done  in  tbe  way  of  extirpating  these  borers 
their  presence  being  indicated  only  by  the 
death  of  the  vine. 

The  Grape  vine  Flea  beetle  (Ualtica 
chalybea),  like  all  Flea-beetles,  has  very  stout, 
swollen  thighs, by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled 
to  jump  about  very  energetically,  anrl  is  con¬ 
sequently  very  difficult  to  capture.  The  color 
of  the  beetle  varies  from  steel  blue  to  metallic 
green  and  purple,  it.  hibernates  in  a  torpid 
state  under  any  shelter,  Rich  as  loose  bark, 
crevices  of  stakes,  etc.,  and  is  roused  to  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Spring,  doing  great  damage  to 
tbe  unojiened  buds  by  boring  Into  aud  scoop¬ 
ing  them  out.  As  the  leaves  expand  the  pests 
feed  upon  them,  and  soon  pair,  and  the  fe¬ 
males  deposit  their  small  orange  eggs  in  dus¬ 
ters  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  These  eggs 
soon  hatch  into  dark -colored  larva-,  which 
may  be  found  of  all  sixes  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  the  early  part,  of  June,  gen¬ 
erally  upon  the  upper  side,  of  the  leaf,  which 
they  riddle,  devouring  all  but  the  largest  ribs. 
A  dusting  of  lime  kills  the  larva*,  hut  the 
beetle  has  to  be  caught  and  .killed.  Fig.  148 
shows  the  larvae  of  the  Flea-beetle  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  size  at  «:  b  is  the  enlarged  larva-,  f  the 
cocoon,  ft  the  enlarged  beetle, 

The  Grape-berry  Moth  (Lobesia  botrana). 
first  attracted  attention  about  15  years  ago. 
About  July  1  the  grapes  that  are  attacked  by 
the  worm  begin  to  show  a  discolored  spot  at 
tbe  point  where  the  worm  entered.  Upon 
opening  a  gnijie,  the  worm  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  a  winding  channel.  It  continues 
to  feed  on  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  upon 
reaching  the  seeds,  usually  cats  out  the  inte¬ 
rior.  As  soon  as  the  grape  is  touched,  the 


worm  will  wriggle  out.  of  it,  and  rapidly  de¬ 
scend  to  the  ground  by  means  of  its  ever- 
read  y  silken  thread,  unless  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  so  doing.  1  he  cocoon  b  often 
formed  in  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  in  a  manner 
essentially  characteristic:  the  worm  cuts  out 
a  clear  oval  flap,  lea  ving  it  hinged  on  one  side, 
and,  rolling  the  ’flap  over,  fastens  it  to  tbe 
leaf,  and  there  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis.  Ten 
days  later  the  chrysalis  works  itself  out  of  the 
cocoon,  and  the  little  moth,  shown  in  Fig. 
149,  makes  its  escape.  As  a  remedy,  pick  up 
all  fallen  berries  and^ 

convert  them  into®3g£^^-/^  .jM,  ^  - 

vinegar,  as,  upon 

racking  off  the  juice  'I y  C*’**"'* 

numbers  of  these 

worms  are  found  in  /  «.  \ 

the  sediment.  S  \ 

The  Rose-chafer  '  | - - 

(Maorodactylus  sub-  * 

spiuosus),  is  the  true 

Rose-bug,  and  al-  GRAPE-BERRY 

though  injurious  to 
many  plants,  it.  is  es¬ 
pecially  hard  on  the  grape  viue  some  years. 
Its  larva  develops  underground,  and  so  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deal  w  ith  iu  this  stage;  so  about  the 
only  t  hing  to  do  is  to  contend  with  it  in  the 
beetle  form,  by  shaking  it  into  vessels  and  on 
to  sheets,  and  then  destroying  it.  This  insect 
greatly  prefers  the  Clinton  vine  and  its  allies 
to  all  others,  and  will  gather  upon  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  others.  Those  who  are  troubled 
with  this  beetle  will,  no  doubt, 
take  the  hint..  The  beetle  form  is 
shown  at  Fig.  150. 

iM  The  Grape  CtmcuLio  (Caeliodes 
ina-qunlis).  The  larva  of  this  eur- 
f  \»  culio  infests  the  grape  in  June  aud 
Rose -chafer*  July,  causing  a  little  black  hole  in 
fib  iv).  t,1B  au(j  H  discoloration  of 

the  berry  immediately  around  it,  as  seen  in  a . 
Fig.  151.  From  the  middle  to  the  last,  of  July 
the  larva  leaves  the  berry  and  buries  itself  in 
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ROME  OF  THE  NEW  GRAPES. 

At  our  county  fair,  through  tbe  efforts  of 
one  of  the  directors,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  J.  O.  Burrow,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Moore  &Co.. 
the  Niagara  Grape  Co.,  Mr.  T.  S.  Hubbard, 
and  Messrs,  George  A.  Stone  <&  Co  ,  there  was 
n  rare  opportunity  of  testing  a  number  of  the 
most  prominent  new  grapes.  None  of  them 
have  borne  here  yet,  so  far  as  known,  but  most 
of  them  are  growing,  uud  are  making  a  good 
record  iu  vigor  and  hardiness.  Prentiss, 
Pocldington,  Lady  Washington,  Niagara,  and 
Francis  B.  Hayes  belong,  as  is  well  know  n,  to 
the  class  called  white  grapes:  Secretary,  Quas- 
saic,  and  Ricketts's  No.  1.  are  black;  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  is  ret/. 

Pocklington  is  quite  as  large  as  Concord,  and 
similar  iu  quality.  Prentiss  is  not  so  large 
but  more  compact:  it  is  very  pleosant,  with¬ 
out  any  foxiness.  The  large  number  who 
tested  it  in  comparison  with  Pocklington,  were 
pretty  evenly  divided  in  their  preferences. 
Prentiss  keeps  well,  a*  evidenced  by-  several 
of  the  bunches  remaining  until  February  in 
good  condition.  How  well  Pocklington  might 
have  done  cannot  be  said,  [.Pocklington  shells 
badly  in  u  day  or  two  after  cutting  from  the 
vines,  and  80  does  not  keep  well. — Edh. ]  as 
none  were  left  over.  Francis  B.  liayes  is  of 
go*  d  size,  very  perfect  bunch,  and  good  flavor. 
As  it  is  said  to  be  very  hardy,  it  will  be  a  de 
cided  acquisition  for  the  North.  [We  doubt  its 
being  earlier  than  Concord.— Huh.]  Niagara 
is  splendid  in  both  bunch  and  berry,  and 
though  not  of  the  very  highest  flavor,  it  is 
ahead  of  Concord.  Its  tender,  almost  melting, 
pulp  contributes  materially  to  the  enjoyment 
which  persons  have  iu  eating  it,  who  care 
nothing  for  Concord.  Lady  Washington  is 
large  iu  berry  and  very  large  in  cluster:  qual¬ 
ity  very  good,  or  best — a  good  keeper.  It  is  a 
fine  grower  and  seems  perfectly  hardy,  the 
two  and  three-year-old  vines  showing  no  sign 
of  being  hurt  by  the  extreme  cold  of  January. 

Secretary  and  Quassaic  are  both  very  good, 
altogether  in  advance  of  the  old  black  grapes. 

Bacchus  is  superior 


Grape-berry  Moth.  Fig.  149. 


Grape  Curculio.  Fig,  151. 

the  ground  a  few*  inches,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  September  the  perfect  insect  issues  from 
the  ground,  and  doubtless  passes  the  VV  inter  in 
the  beetle  state,  ready  to  puncture  the  grape 
the  following  May  or  June.  This  curculio  is 
smull  and  inconspicuous,  being  of  a  black  color 
with  a  grayish  tint.  It  is  represented  in  c, 
Fig.  151,  the  hair  line  underneath  showing  the 
natural  size.  All  infested  berries  should  be 
collected  and  destroyed;  the  beetle  may  be 
jarred  down  upon  sheets  as  with  the  Plum 
Curculio. 

There  are  several  cut-worms  which  eat  the 
young,  tender  shoots  of  the  vine,  and  draw 
them  into  the  ground  below.  These  worms 
can  easily  be  found  and  destroyed  by  digging 
for  them  under  the  loose  clods  of  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  youug  vine, 


'  to  Clinton,  its  reput 

.  'BtoUSE*.  e,)  I >arent,  and  is  coil  - 
sidered  valuable  as  a 
*  jfwine  grape.  Kick- 
etts's  No.  1  is  of  ro- 
\T  markable  size;  “like 

Damson  plums,”  as  a 
*  a  veteran  fruit,  grower 

ij  of  Lancaster  entbusi- 

B  '  astically  remarked, 

■  aud  the  quality  is 

oth.  Fig.  149.  fine  Should  it  do  as 

well  in  other  locali¬ 
ties  as  at  Newburgh,  aud  lie  productive  and 
hardy,  it  may  well  bear  the  honored  name  of 
the  first  living  pomologist,  which  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  originator  would  like  to  give  it 
Jefferson,  iu  appearance,  is  very  much  like 
a  well  grown  bunch  of  Catawba,  but  Is  fre¬ 
quently  larger  iu  cluster.  Quality  fur  iu  ad¬ 
vance  of  Catawba.  The  good  opinion  of  the 
R.URAL  New-Yorker,  expressed  more  than 
once  concerning  it,  is  sustained  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  This  is  the  third  season  it  has  been 
tested  here,  aud  it  has  invariably  been  fault¬ 
less.  The  thick  skiu  might  be  objected  to,  if 
it  was  either  acid  or  astringent;  but  it  is 
neither,  uud  the  long-keeping,  which  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  grape, 
and  which  has  been  verified  here  two  seasons, 
is  due  to  the  protecting  tenacity  of  its  skiu  as 
well  as  to  its  high  quality,  in  addition  to  all, 
the  vine  is  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  from  all 
reports  is  doing  well  in  different  sections  of 
the  country. 

If  from  any  cause  it  should  be  necessary  to 
make  choice,  most  persons  w  ould  select  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Lady  Washington.  Fortunately, 
many  can  have  all,  and  a  larger  list  besides, 
and  be  all  the  happier  for  having  so  much 
variety.  R<  J*  black. 

Fairfield  County,  Ohio. 

GRAPES  IN  MISSOURI. 

Among  the  grapes  1  have  very  few  new 
varieties  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 
There  is  no  black  grape  of  the  pure  Labrusca 
species  that  is  superior  to  the  Concord,  except 
those  of  Mr.  Burr. 

Early  Victor  has  proved  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it,  and  is  no  doubt  the  best  early 
hardy  grape  introduced. 

Burr  8  Early,  however,  which  I  have  had 
growing  by  its  side,  is  about  a  week  earlier 
and  much  superior.  In  size  of  bunch  aud 
berry  it  is  very  nearly  identical,  but  very 
different  in  growth  and  foliage.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  past  season  the  heaviest  crop  of  any 
grape  on  my  grounds.  It  is  hardy  and  healthy, 
and  a  most  valuable  early  grape. 

General  Pope,  also  by  Mr,  Burr,  is  the 
l>est  late  grape  that  1  am  acquainted  with, 


being  not  only  perfectly  hardy  and  healthy, 
but  a  very  strong  grower,  productive  and 
excellent.  The  bunch  and  berries  are  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  Concord,  but  it  is  a  pure 
grape  without  any  foxiness;  of  the  yEstivalis 
class. 

Burr’s  No.  9  is  without  a  rival  among  red 
grapes.  It  is  of  the  vEstivnlis  class,  as  large 
as  the  Catawba,  of  the  color  Of  the  Delaware 
and  superior  to  either.  It  is  not  only  healthy 
and  hardy,  but  it  is  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  . 
any  grape  that  1  have  seen.  This  l  consider 
the  most  valuable  grape  yet  produced,  except 
perhaps  his  Nos.  10  and  11.  which  appear  to 
l>e  close  competitors,  of  the  same  size,  color 
and  general  appearance. 

Lady  Washington  has  a  large  bunch,  and 
is  tine  in  appearance,  of  fair  quality;  but  it 
is  too  tender  and  subject  to  the  rot,  to  be  of 
auy  value  here. 

DuCHEHH  has  a  long,  line  bunch  of  fine 
quality,  but  it  is  too  tender,  and  rots  so  badly 
that  it  is  worthless. 

Prentiss  is  a  fine  grape,  but  I  fear,  from 
what  i  have  seen,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
hardy. 

Veroennks  has  far  surpassed  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  large  berry  of  fine  quality, 
with  a  bunch  of  medium  size.  The  vine  is  a 
very  strong  grower,  hardy  and  productive, 
[it  will  be  observed  by  Rural  readers  that 
good  reports  of  this  grape  come  from  all  sec¬ 
tions. — Eds.]. 

Jefferson  has  also  proved  much  better 
than  I  expected,  and  If  it  continues  to  do  as 
wTell  as  it  hus  commenced,  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  grape.  It  Is  of  large  size,  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  the  vine  appears  healthy. 
It  is  much  the  best  of  Mr.  Ricketts’#  seedlings 
that  I  have  seen. 

Pocklington  lias  not  come  up  to  what  1 
hail  expected  iu  auy  respect.  It  certainly  is 
not  a  grape  of  high  quality.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever.  improve  in  size  and  appearance  by  age. 

The  White  Imperial,  so  far  us  I  have  been 
aide  to  judge,  is  the  best,  white  grape  that  I 
have  seen.  It,  is  a  strong,  short-jointed  grow¬ 
er,  is  hardier  than  the  Concord  and  appears 
perfectly  healthy.  The  bunch  is  large;  the 
berry  medium  and  of  the  finest  quality  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  foxiness;  valuable.  I  have  not 
yet  found  a  hybrid  that.  I  can  recommend. 

The  Triumph,  so  for,  has  proved  the  best, 
but  it  requires  Winter  protection. 

Peter  Wiley  appears  also  good,  but  it  is 
too  small.  It  is,  however,  a  strong  grower 
and  producer  and  with  protection  may  suc¬ 
ceed,  J.  8TAYMAN. 


CELERY  CULTURE  FOR  FARMERS. 

No  vegetable  is  more  healthy  or  more  rapid¬ 
ly  coming  into  general  use  than  celery;  nor  is 
there  any  about  the  raising  of  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  so  little,  or  that  can  be  grow'u  iu 
equal  quantity  with  less  labor. 

As  this  is  the  proper  season  to  prepare  for 
next  Winter’s  supply,  a  few  plain  directions 
will  enable  every  farmer  to  cheaply  grow 
abundance  for  his  family  use,  A  supply  of 
plants  is  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  after,  and 
to  secure  these,  make  a  bed  now  four  by  six 
feet  in  some  place  rich  aud  mellow;  this  will 
give  plants  for  a  large  lumily.  Commencing 
three  inches  from  one  end,  mark  for  rows  six 
inches  apart  and  u  scant  half  inch  deep.  It 
is  much  less  work  to  keep  the  plants  properly 
clear  of  weeds  when  in  rows.  Sow  the  seeds 
(Boston  Market  is  good)  quite  thickly,  and 
cover  very  slightly,  and  press  the  earth  firmly 
over  the  seed.  This  can  be  done  by  laying  a 
board  on  the  row,  aud  standing  on  it. 

If  tbe  weather  is  dry,  give  the  bed  a  good 
soaking,  using  a  rather  fine  rose,  so  as  not  to 
wash  the  surface ;  after  the  pluuta  are  up,  they 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  thinned  to 
about  half  au  inch  apart,  but  the  rows  may 
be  left  several  plants  wide.  Should  the  plants 
at  any  time  get  so  large  that  tbe  tops  should 
meet  across  the  rows,  thus  causing  them  to 
grow  spindling  and  slender,  the  tops  should 
be  cut  entirely  off  an  inch  or  so  above  the 
surface,  aud  this  should  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary  to  prevent  over-crowding,  and 
also  when  ready  to  transplant,  they  should  be 
cut  about  two  inches  from  the  surface.  What 
is  wanted  up  to  this  time,  is  a  good  develop¬ 
ment  of  root,  and  wo  should  care  nothing 
about  anything  else. 

Prepare  the  ground  by  manuring  heavily 
with  rich  manure,  and  if  prepared  soon,  fresh 
manure  is  as  good  as  any ;  plow  the  ground 
deeply  aud  well,  being  sure  that  all  manure  is 
well  covered ;  repeat  the  plowingoucea  mouth. 
From  the  middle  of  July  to  August  first,  plow 
the  ground  into  beds  about  five  feet  apart, 
making  the  dead  furrows  as  deep  as  possible. 
Into  these  scatter  a  liberal  supply  of  well 
rotted  manure,  working  it  well  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  one-horse  plow’,  leaving  the  bot- 
1  tom  as  smooth  as  possible;  if  you  want  extra 
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nice  celery  and  a  heavy  yield,  scatter  in  these 
furrows  bone-dust  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds 
per  acre.  Set  the  plants  m  double  rows  ten 
inches  apart,  and  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  using  a  dibble,  and  seeing  that  the  soil 
is  packed  firmly  ubout  the  roots.  If  planted 
in  a  moist  time,  or  just  at  nightfall  and  well 
watered,  not  one  in  fifty  will  fail  to  grow. 

The  after  cultivation  will  eousist  in  keeping 
them  free  or  weeds  and  the  soil  mellow,  using 
the  cultivator  between  the  rows,  and  as  the 
plants  develop  in  size  and  the  ridges  between 
the  rows  are  worked  down,  the  soil  should  tie 
drawn  around  the  plants,  gradually  earthing 
them  up,  until  the  surface  becomes  lev  el.  This 
will  place  the  earth  six  or  more  inches  deep 
around  them,  and  care  should  he  taken,  that 
at  all  times  the  leaf  stalks  he  kept.  close  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  prevent  any  dirt  from  getting 
into  the  crowns,  as  that  would  cause  them  to 
rust.  Oue  or  more  rows  may  be  prepared  for 
fall  use  by  earthing  up.  for  blanching.  This 
cau  mostly  be  done  with  the  one  horse  plow, 
throwing  the  dirt  close  to  the  rows,  and  then 
using  the  hoe  to  place  it  immediately  about 
the  plants,  holding  the  stalks  close  together, 
with  one  hand,  while  using  the  hoe  with  the 
other.  That  intended  for  winter  use  will 
need  no  further  hilling,  as  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  cause  the  stalks  to  grow  close,  so  as  to 
develop  a  large  amount  of  leaf  stalks  and 
hearts.  At  the  proper  season  in  the  Full  I  will 
give  directions  for  winter  storing  and  pres¬ 
ervation  simple,  cheap  and  effective.  j.  b. 

—  «>» 

PRACTICE  VS.  THEORY. 

C.  W.  QARFIELD. 

ASPARAGUS. 

f  have  just  finished  planting  an  acre  of  I 
asparagus,  and,  of  course,  previous  to  begin¬ 
ning  operations  1  read  everything  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on.  I  was  surprised  at  the  “  fussi¬ 
ness”  of  most  writers,  and,  after  ransacking 
my  library,  concluded  that  nearly  every  one 
that  had  written  about  asparagus  had  not  had 
the  experience  of  an  acre,  and  the  counsel  or 
the  w  riters  wus  not  for  me.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  how  I  managed  as  a  greenhorn. 

I  took  good,  fair  ground,  upon  which  toma¬ 
toes  had  been  grown  last  season,  and  spread, 
during  early  Winter,  twelve  cords  of  rotted 
manure  upon  an  acre.  This  .Spring  the  ear¬ 
liest  plowing  1  did  was  in  that  asparagus 
ground.  The  plowing  was  done  with  a  gang- 
plow,  and  the  furrows  turned  not  over  four 
inches  in  depth,  i  next  opened  furrows  four 
feet  apart  as  deep  as  1  could  by  giving  a  full 
bout  to  each  furrow.  In  the  bottom  of  these 
trenches  I  placed  ten  cord*  of  partially  rotted 
cow  manure.  This  was  free  from  any  bed¬ 
ding,  and  was  made  from  unimals  highly  fed. 

A  uutu  with  a  wide  garden  rake  then  walked 
the  length  of  each  trench,  drawlug  the  rake 
after  him,  and  thus  he  drew  a  light  layer  of 
earth  upon  the  manure. 

The  plants  were  set  18  inches  apart  in  the 
trenches,  with  a  line,  as  there  were  some  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  furrows.  Our  plan  of  setting 
was  this:  my  assistant  went  ahead,  and 
dropped  the  plants  at  the  proper  distances, 
and  I  followed,  taking  each  plant  in  my  left 
baud  and  placing  it,  while  with  my  right  I 
hauled  euougb  soil  upon  it  to  maintain  it  in 
position.  Then  my  helper,  who  could  drop 
about  twice  as  fast  as  I  could  set,  followed, 
with  a  hoe  and  his  feet  completing  the  job. 

The  plants  were  strong  yearling*,  and  when 
put  in  place,  were  from  five  to  hix  inches  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  trenches  I 
were  not  illled  up;  only  enough  soil  w?s  drawn 
about  the  plants  to  cover  the  crowns,  and  the 
ridges  will  be  gradually  worked  down  during 
the  season. 

I  figure  up  the  cost  of  this  acre,  to' date,  as 
follows: 

(Jang  plowing .  i  jo  I 

Trenching  rows... .  150  I 

10  cord*  Cow  manure  at  $1 .  lO.oo  I 

5,600  plants  at  $2. Ml, . .  . 

Planting,  Tour  days  at  $2 .  8.00  I 

*59.00 

1  would  like  to  have  struck  some  such  re-  I 
cord  of  experience  before  I  began  planting, 
or  rather,  preparing  my  ground. 

RASPBERRIES. 

I  am  done  with  planting  the  Gregg  Rasp¬ 
berry  on  my  ground.  I  have  given  it  a  tho¬ 
rough  trial,  and  have  proved  it  wanting  in 
oue  important  particular— hardiness.  In  order 
to  bo  perfectly  fair,  I  placed  the  Ohio  in  the  i 
same  row,  alternating  the  Gregg  and  it,  and  1 
for  three  consecutive  Winters  the  Gregg  has  s 
been  more  or  less  injured.  It  may  do  in  Cen-  s 
tral  Ohio,  or  even  in  Southern  Michigan,  but  t 
here  it  is  not  hardy.  Now  note  the  effects  of  c 

this  lack  of  hardiness;  the  first  berries  picked  \ 

were,  each  }  ear,  large  and  well-formed  like  the  t 
‘pictures, 1  but  the  following  pickings  were  g 
small;  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  sufficient  f 
vitality  in  the  plants  to  mature  a  full  crop.  t 
The  Ohios,  in  the  same  row,  never  furnished  a 
such  large  and  beautiful  sample  berries,  but  the  a 


crop  was  much  larger,  and  the  vines  seem 
perfectly  hardy.  It  teaches  us  the  lesson,  that 
we  must  not  apply  what  are  truths  in  Central 
Ohio,  to  the  climate  of  Central  Michigan. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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THE  SEXUAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  CUCUMBERS, 
ETC. 

‘‘The  Rural  says  cucumbers  can  lie  arti¬ 
ficially  fertilized  by  applying  the  pollen  from 
the  male  flowers  to  the  stigma  of  the  female 
flowers.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  the  female  fl.nversof  the  cucumber?'’ 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  flowers  are 
of  two  kinds — the  male  and  female,  the  former 
being  known  as  the  stmuiuate  and  the  latter 
the  pistillate.  Although 
-{ /vF. * 16  nin*°  un<I  female 
I  !,urt8  arG  usually  found 

in  the  same  flower,  there 
are  numerous  cases  in 
which  this  docs  not  oe- 
™//» cur.  this  is  the 

case,  the  pollen  from  the 
stamens  must  be  brought 
Male  Flower.  Fig.  ist.  in  contact  with  the  pis¬ 
til,  or  else  fertilization 
will  not  ensue. 

The  stamens  are  composed  of  two  parts,  viz. : 
the  filaments  and  anthers.  The  filament  is  a 
stalk,  bearing  upon  its  tip  the  anthers,  which 


Male  Flower.  Vertical  Section.  Fig.  158, 

contain  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  material. 
By  bringing  the  pollen  of  the  anthers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  stigma,  the  ovules  of  the 
ovary  become  fertilized.  The  pollen  is  some¬ 
times  carried  by  insects  an  1  wind  from  one 
flower  to  another. 

The  name  of  perfect,  hermaphrodite,  or  bi¬ 
sexual,  is  given  to  flow- 
ers  in  which  both  the  /j  J  N 

male  and  female  organs  l  \y  / 

are  found;  that  of  1m  // 

perfect  or  unisexual,  to 
those  ha\  ing  only  one  of  j**~^*t 

the  reproductive  or-  ~ 

guns.  When  the  male  (kw/ 

and  female  flowers  of  a  M 
species  are  found  on  dif-  mL  vhsM'/ 
ferent  plants,  the  plant 
is  called  dioecious,  as  in 
willows,  maples,  etc.  Li,- 

When  in  the  same  plant  \.  M/ 

there  are  both  perfect  Lift 

and  imperfect  flowers,  n  J3 

the  plant  is  said  to  be 
monoecious.  Both  inon-  ®'ema'0  Flower.  Fig.  159. 
CBCiouB  and  dioecious  forms  are  fertilized  by 
means  of  Insects  and  the  wind,  and  among 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  Indian  coni, 
the  castor-oil  plant,  melons,  cucumbers, 
illustrations  of  too  last-mentioned  of  which 
we  present  in  Figure*  157,  158,  159,  160,  and 
161,  showing  the  male  and  female  organs  of 
the  flowers,  as  requested  to  do. 

Fig  157  Is  a  drawing  of  the  male  flower,  and 
Fig.  158  a  vertical  section  of  the  same,  show¬ 
ing  the  male  organs  clustered  together  at 
the  base  of  the  floral  cavity.  The  sta- 


M 


Ti 


f;;  -tit  1 
*.  -  *  o*\ 

—  its: 


Female  Flower.  Vertical  Section.  Fig.  160, 


mens,  or  male  organs,  are  also  shown  at  Fig. 
161.  The  female  flower  Is  shown  at  Fig.  150, 
and  a  vortical  section  is  given  at  Fig.  160, 
showing  very  plainly  the  large  ovary  con¬ 
taining  the  immature  seeds  or  ovules.  The 
ovary  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  floral  en¬ 
velopes,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  sty  lo  and 
three  pronged  stigma.  W hen  the  cucumber  is 
growing  in  the  open  air,  the  female  flower  is 
fertilized  by  insects;  but  when  cross- fertiliza 
tion  is  to  be  resorted  to,  or  hot-house  culture 
attempted,  the  plant  must  be  fertilized  by 
artificial  means.  This  cau  easily  be  done,  by 


gathering  pollen  from  the  anthers  or  males  on 
a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  then  touching  the 
stigmas  of  the  female  (low- 

agw  or  with  it.  As  the  stigiua 
/if  /  I]  ji  of  the  flower  is  somewhat 

viscid,  some  pollen  is 
Y§|  ft  “SrG&y  caught  and  held,  particles 
of  which  are  absorbed  into 
^lH  ovary,  where  the  ov- 
\!u  “a  jin  ules  are  fertilized, 

v.  /  Notwithstanding  the  di- 

Ma!e Organs ofgFlow  versity  of  form  in  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  different  species,  it 
requires  hut  a  slight  knowledge  of  botany  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  organs  of  flowering  plants. 

— ■  «  «  » 

CLEANING  SEEDS. 

I  was  long  In  learning  any  satisfying  rea¬ 
son  for  the  direction  constantly  given  by 
writers  on  gardening,  but  never  with  any  ex¬ 
planation,  viz,;  to  clean  the  pulp,  or  hulls, 
from  seeds  before  sowing  them.  The  most  ob¬ 
vious  reason  seemed  to  he  that  they  can  bo 
drilled  or  cost  more  evenly,  which,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case.  In  Nature’s  procedure 
she  drops  the  fruit,  and  the  seeds  lie  in  the 
pulp  quite  safely  on  the  cool  ground,  in  such 
profuse  amount,  however,  that  it  is  enough  if 
one  out  of  a  thousand  strikes  root  into  the 
earth.  But  when  we  prepare  a  bed  specially 
for  seeds,  we  desire  that  all  should  germinate 
and  make  good  growth.  I  have  seen  the  rudi 
elo  of  sprouted  wild  plum  seed*,  and  other*, 
coiled  round  and  round  within  the  tough  rind, 
liko  roots  in  a  crowded  flower  pot,  unable  to 
find  an  issue  into  the  soil,  and  when  they 
dually  do  so,  the  coil  remains  and  unlit*  them 
for  use.  That  is  one  more  reason  for  cleaning 
oil’  the  hulls,  a  tiling  not  always  easy  to  do, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  beet,  seeds  never  is 
done.  They  are  planted  while  hunched  three 
or  four  together,  embedded  in  the  hard,  dried 
flesh  of  the  swollen  calyx,  and  are  as  difficult 
to  get  out  unbroken,  as  is  the  single  seed  of  a 
walnut  from  its  bony  shell. 

In  lately  putting  aside  some  pear  seeds, 
which  1  de-ired  to  plant,  1  loft  some  entire 
cores  among  ttie  clean  seeds,  and  placed  all  on 
some  sand  111  a  flower  pot  in  a  cool  place  under 
a  greenhouse  stage.  The  clean  seed  remained 
bright  ami  sound,  but  the  cores  were  soon  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  rank  growth  of  mold-fungus. 
This  would  have  taken  place  all  the  same  if  1 
planted  the  soeds  at  once,  and  covered  them 
loosely  with  soil,  and  the  mold  would  have 
been  as  destructive  as  mice.  But.  the  clean 
seed  pressed  into  close  contact  with  the  fresh, 
well-aired  soil,  is  safe  from  the  fungus— a 
source  of  injury  which  wo  need  to  consider, 
quite  as  much  as  the  question  of  manure,  til¬ 
lage,  and  seasonableness.  “W,” 

£f)f  |)oultnj  J)mrlr. 

THE  CARE  OF  YOUNG  CHICKENS. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  the  eggs  are 
hatched  under  a  hen,  is  to  preserve  the  chicks 
from  being  crushed  or  killed  in  the  nest.  It, 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
the  chicks  to  he  lost  in  this  way.  Some  liens 
are  extremely  clumsy,  or  so  fussy  as  to  tram¬ 
ple  the  chicks  to  death  before  the  little  weak 
tilings  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
even  before  they  are  Tree  from  the  shell.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  save  08  or  00  per  cent,  of  the 
fertile  eggs  by  using  a  small  home-made  incu¬ 
bator,  to  nurse  the  chicks  in  as  soon  us  the  shells 
are  broken,  or  the  chicks  have  emerged  from 
them.  Last  year  I  tried  this  plan  and  lost  hut 
one  chick  out  of  122,  The  present  year  L  have 
the  same  apparatus  in  use,  and  have  lost  so  far 
one  chick  out  of  six  brood*  that  have  been 
hatched— in  all,  05  chicks.  This  incubator  is 
simply  a  box,  lined  with  hair  felt,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  resin  paper  to  retain  the  warmth.  It 
is  16  inches  square,  and  Hi  inches  deep,  and 
stands  on  end,  like  a  small  closet.  Itis  divided 
into  two  compartments  by  a  shelf  across  the 
middle,  upon  which  is  a  shallow  paper  tray. 
There  1*  a  space  of  half  an  inch  behind  thi 
shelf  and  in  front  of  it,  and  a  small  glass  win¬ 
dow  is  fitted  in  the  door  so  us  to  give  a  view  of 
the  upper  part. 

It  is  used  03  follows:  A  tin  box,  having  a 
wire  handle  at  each  end  and  a  screw  opening, 
like  that  of  an  oil  can,  by  which  it  can  be  fill¬ 
ed,  is  made  to  lit  the  bottom  compartment, 
and  holds  about  five  cr  six  quarts.  This  is 
filled  with  boiling  water,  aud  is  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  hair  felt  to  moderate  and  preserve 
the  heat.  This  is  prepared  as  soon  as  the 
chicks  in  the  nest  are  duo  to  hatch. 

A  thermometer,  kept  inside  where  it  can 
be  seen,  serves  to  regulate  the  heat  and  keep 
it  at  90  deg.  If  necessary  to  lower  the  heat,  a 
little  fresh  air  may  he  given  through  a  hole 
bored  in  the  side  over  the  heater,  and  closed 


with  a  common  cork.  As  soon  as  the  iucuba- 
1  tor  is  ready,  the  chicks  are  put  into  it  as  they 
come  out,  until  all  are  saved.  By  always  set¬ 
ting  two  hens  at  the  same  time,  two  broods 
can  he  brought  out  together  and  given  to  oue 
hon,  aud  thus  oue  may  be  turned  loose,  to  go 
laying  again.  One  lien  will  take  care  of  20  or 
24  ehicks  in  a  roomy  coop.  The  chicks  need 
only  warmth  to  get  strong  iu  a  short,  time,  and 
require  no  foediug.  But  it.  is  quite  easy  to 
feed  them,  as  they  take  naturally  to  this  com¬ 
mon  habit  among  animals,  and  will  also  drink 
if  water  be  given  them  after  they  have  been 
iu  the  incubator  24  hours. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development 
of  a  chick  thus  helped.  A  weak  thing,  seem¬ 
ingly  dead  with  weakness  and  cold,  will  soon 
begin  to  peep  faintly,  and  then  stretch  its  legs 
and  lift  its  head,  ami  in  a  few  hours  will  be  as 
lively  as  any  other.  Warmth  only  Is  needed, 
as  the  little  animal  is  fully  provided  with  food 
by  the  yelk  of  the  egg  inclosed  within  it,  and 
which  is  absorbed  during  the  first.  24  hours  of 
its  life.  If,  through  being  chilled,  a  chick  is 
too  wouk  to  break  the  shell,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  warmed,  the  shell  and  membrane 
may  be  cut.  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fine  scissors, 
so  that  the  chick  will  quickly  kick  Itself  loose, 
which  it  does  by  vigorous  action  of  its  legs. 

ft  is  a  curious  instance  of  adaptation  of  sim¬ 
ple  methods  to  important  uses,  that  this  very 
system  of  rea ring  chicks  has  been  adopted  in 
children’s  hospital*  to  strengthening  new-born 
infants,  After  its  first  warm  bath,  tho  infant, 
having  boon  clothed,  is  taken  to  an  Incubator, 
of  a  kind  precisely  similar  to  this,  and  put 
away  to  sleep  over  its  first  hours,  and  gain 
strength  to  begin  its  travels  over  the  rough 
path  of  life,  which  it  has  been  oust  upon  iu  an 
unfortunate  manner.  The  usual  losses  of  life 
in  such  an  establishment  are  thus  reduced  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

VI  iii'u  the  chicks  are  strong  and  tho  hen  hus 
completed  her  task,  she  and  they  are  removed 
to  a  coop,  which  in  cold  weather  is  covered 
with  a  glass  sash,  and  is  »et  in  a  sheltered  spot 
lacing  the  south.  Tho  hen  Is  given  a  nest  of 
dry  sawdust.,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the 
Coop  is  covered  an  inch  deep,  aud  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  is  removed  to  it,  and  the  chicks  are  put 
under  her.  If  tho  weather  Is  very  cold  and 
windy,  tho  coop  is  covered  with  a  sack,  a  piece 
of  carpet,  or  some  boards.  1  u  this  way  chicks 
may  be  reared  quite  early.  For  still  earlier 
broods  1  have  a  glass  hou.se.  about  eight  by 
twelve  foot,  at  the  south  aud  east  end  of  the 
poultry  house,  to  put  the  coop*  in. 

The  feed  for  young  chicks  should  be  line  at 
first.  I  use  corn  meal  and  line  bran,  mixed,  iu 
equal  parts,  moistened  with  hot  water  and 
given  nearly  dry.  After  a  week,  cracked  corn 
and  coarse  oatmeal  are  given.  The  coops  are 
sot  in  the  garden,  or  on  a  grass  plot,  or  wher¬ 
ever  the  chicks  can  have  a  run.  A  potato, 
or  corn,  ora  melon  patch,  or  where  peas  are 
planted,  will  serve  as  a  run,  and  the  chicks  do 
no  harm  to  the  crops,  but  perform  a  useful 
service  in  ridding  the  garden  of  myriads  of 
insects  which  they  pick  up.  When  10  weeks  old, 
and  afterwards,  all  the  cockerels  of  tho  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  and  Light  Brahma  breeds  are 
ready  for  sale  as  broilers  at  good  prices,  and 
these  will  pay  an  excellent  profit  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  and  labor.  But  the  incu¬ 
bator,  used  as  above,  is  indispensable  for  full 
success. 

— — - 

BREEDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERISE 
TICS. 

-Among  the  earlier  breeds  of  poultry,  the 
Dominique  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  claimed 
to  he  the  oldest  American  breed;  that  is,  the 
first  strain  of  fowls  with  distinctive  form  and 
color,  ohtuiued  by  selection  from  native  stock. 
The  Dominique  is  barred  or  cuckoo  colored— 
a  light,  slaty  bluish  ground,  with  liar*  of  much 
deeper  hue.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  “natural” 
color,  one  which  nature  seems  to  favor,  or,  in 
other  words,  one  easy  to  transmit,  but  hard 
to  breed  out.  It  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
our  own  domestic  poultry  os  long  at  we  have 
records  of  them.  Some  of  the  earliest  writers 
ou  Dorkings  describe  them  as  of  this  color. 
The  very  old  breed  called  Scotch  Grays  were 
also  of  this  color,  though  of  a  lighter  shade. 
The  probability  is  the  Dominique  is  of  Dork¬ 
ing  origin,  as  the  birds  are  of  tho  peculiar 
Dorking  shape.  They  were  once  the  pride  of 
American  poultry  yards,  and  it  scorns  singular 
they  are  now  so  much  neglected.  Crossed 
with  Asiatics,  they  have  given  us  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  hut  tho  so-called  improvement 
is  to  me  doubtful.  1  kept  Dominiques  for 
some  years,  and  found  them  hardy,  good 
layers  of  moderate-sized  eggs,  not  wanting  to 
to  sit  too  often,  us  the  Asiatics  do.  They  were 
good  hatchers,  and  careful  mothers.  They 
arc  of  medium  size,  cun  lie  bred  up  quite  large 
by  selection,  and  uro  in  all  points  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  Is  now  given  them. 

Under  the  name  of  French  fowls,  there  are 
several  breeds.  For  size,  unique  appearance, 
glossiness  of  plumage  and  fine  carriage,  tho 
La  Flee  he  carries  the  palm.  It  is  a  singular 
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bugs  and  insects.  Use  liquid  manure  in  the 
garden.  Plant  melons,  squashes,  cucumbers, 
and  pumpkins.  Plant  pole  beans,  and  bush 
beans  for  a  succession.  Now  is  the  time  to 
sow  the  winter  cabbage.  Sow  lettuce  for  a 
succession.  Plant  musk  and  water- melons. 
Keep  them  away  from  squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins.  They  do  best  in  a  light  soil.  Still  sow 
peas  for  a  succession.  Plant,  peppers.  Put 
out  the  sweet  potatoes  if  the  ground  is  warm. 
Keep  up  the  succession  of  radishes.  They  may 
be  put  in  borders  around  the  beds.  Sow  late 
tomatoes  in  a  sheltered  border.  Transplant 
the  early  ones  started  in  the  hot-bed  and  cold- 
frame.  Water  frequently  and  shade  lightly 
for  a  few  days  after  transplanting.  Turnips 
may  be  sown  for  a  succession.  If  there  are 
“fleas"  in  the  patch,  dust  with  lime  while  the 
dew  is  on.  Shear  the  sheep.  Mark  lambs. 
Put  the  poultry  coop*  under  the  cherry  and 
plum  trees.  Young  chicks  and  turkeys  in  the 
garden  will  do  no  harm,  and  much  good;  but 
keep  their  mothers  out.  Finish  smoking  the 
pork.  See  that  the  cellar  is  clean  and  pure. 
Go  to  bed  early  and  get  up  early.  Rapid  work 
gives  more  hours  for  sleep.  Use  you  brains. 
Plan,  aud  work,  and  win. 


tience  in  investigation.  I  have  seen  many  si¬ 
los  and  have  bandied  the  ensilage,  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  one  where  It  did  not  come  out  with 
a  rank,  disagreeable  smell,  and  where  the 
feeder  did  not  admit  that  at  first  he  bad  to  use 
to  induce  the  stock  to  eat  it. 


looking  fowl,  with  rather  large  frame  and 
legs,  very  close-lying  plumuge,  fine  ml  gills 
aud  face;  white  ear  lobes,  and  a  comb  like  a 
pair  of  horns  or  spikes  of  coral.  Hens  of  this 
breed  lay  the  largest  eggs  1  ever  saw  from  any 
fowls;  but  they  are  not  prolific  layers,  and 
although  they  attain  great  size,  aud  are  very 
floe,  delicate  table  fowls,  their  black  legs  are 
objectionable  in  a  market  fowl,  and  their  deli¬ 
cate  constitution  unfits  them  for  our  change¬ 
able  climate. 

The  Cr«-ve-coeur  is  also  a  black  fowl,  with 
shorter  legs  and  square r  body  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  fowls  have  also  horned  combs, 
or,  as  their  name  denotes,  a  broken  heart- 
shaped  comb.  They  sport  a  beard,  and  finish 
up  with  a  crowning  crest.  They  are  hardier 
than  La  Flfeche,  yet  they  do  not  hold  their 
own  as  a  breed. 

The  Houdan,  another  pojiular  breed  of 
French  fowls,  iB  by  fur  the  strongest.  The 
birds  are  spangled  bluck  aud-wbite,  and  are 
good  layers,  with  square,  compact  bodies. 
They  mature  early  for  the  table,  have  lighter- 
colored  logs  than  the  others,  have  beards,  muffs 
and  crests,  aud  small,  split,  bright-red  combs. 
They  are  also  fine-flavored  table  fowls.  They 
are  non-sitters,  but  the  chicks  are  hardy.  Al¬ 
though  this  breed  of  fowls  was  introduced 
some  years  ago,  little  was  done  with  them  for 
a  long  time;  but  during  the  last  few  years 
they  huve  come  to  the  front,  showing  that 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  hardy  enough  to  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers,  which  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  other  French  breeds.  Still,  1  do  not  like 
them  for  a  farm  as  well  as  some  of  the  others 
before  mentioned.  Their  crests  and  muffs  pre¬ 
vent  their  seeing  much  around  them,  aud  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  many  da'  gers;  but  where  the 
space  is  limited  and  (tooted,  they  are  an 
acquisition. 

It  is  singular  what  a  variety  the  breeding  of 
poultry  can  produce.  Many  oddities  have  been 
bred,  continued  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
neglected.  A  very  abort-legged  variety  of 
fowls,  called  Creepers,  was  once  common. 
Their  Jogs  were  so  short  they  could  scarcely 
walk.  Other  fowls  without  fails,  or  rumpless, 
are  sometimes  seen.  Both  varieties  can  be 
easily  produced  by  selection;  but  they  have 
uothiug  to  recommend  them,  and  should  be 
discouraged  by  farmers. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  henry  hales. 


some  means 
While  some  claim  that  it  docs  not  affect  the 
milk  and  butter,  others  as  loudly  assert  that  it 
injures  both,  and  we  know  that  the  milk  con¬ 
densers  are  reported  to  utterly  refuse  to  use  it. 
Last  Fall  my  corn  was  injured  by  tbe  frost  and 
was  immediately  cut  aud  put  into  shocks  and 
was  fed  to  uiy  cows,  and  though  apparently 
all  right,  my  customers  complained  of  the 
butter,  so  much  so  that  I  was  compelled  to 
change  to  hay,  grain  and  roots,  when  the 
butter  was  all  right.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  this  frosted  corn,  with  no  bad  smell,  would 
affect  the  butter,  this  rank-smelling  ensilage 
would  affect  it  still  more. 

I  am  not  so  young  but  that  I  well  remember 
the  excitement  of  30  or  more  years  ago  over 
steamed  food;  every  feeder  was  singing  its 
praises;  the  wildest  stories  now  told  by  the 
disciples  of  Ooffart,  are  tame  beside  what 
was  claimed  then  for  the  new  system  by  its 
advocates,  and  the  same  argumeuts  were  used 
as  now,  and  all  men  urged  to  invest— and 
many  did,  and  put  money  into  machines  and 
apparatus  for  steaming  food,  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  lose.  These  outfits  have  long 
since  been  abandoned  and  sold  for  old  iron; 
the  disciples,  disgusted,  went  back  to  the  old 
ways.  I  was  sorely  tempted  then,  as  I  listened 
to  the  praises  of  steamed  food,  to  invest;  but 
I  hesitated,  and  huve  always  been  glad  1  did  so. 

Wealthy  men  are  building  silos  and  investi¬ 
gating,  uud  sooner  or  later  we  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  I  do  hope  that  it  will  prove  all  (and 
more)  that  its  warmest  admirers  can  desire. 
But  at  the  same  time  !  believe  the  course  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Rural  is  the  true  one,  aud  I  ad¬ 
mire  it  for  refusing  to  join  the  “booming  cry.” 
People  of  moderate  means  have  always  got 
along  without  this  method,  and  they  can  do  as 
well  for  a  few  years  longer.  rustic. 


FALL  PLOWED  LAND  FOR  CORN. 

Here  most  farmers  plant  theireorn  on  fall- 
plowed  land,  considering  it  much  better  thau 
spriug-plowed  for  that  purpose.  I  have  done 
so  for  the  last  90  years,  and  find  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  yield  over  that  on  spring  plowed 
land  whenever  I  have  been  unable  to  plow 
it  all  in  the  Fall.  If  those  who  have  fall- 
plowing  for  corn,  will,  in  the  early  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough,  drag  it  over 
and  break  up  tbe  surface  and  let  it  remain 
until  they  are  ready  to  work  it  for  planting, 
they  will  find  that  most  weeds  will  have 
started  growing  and  will  be  readily  killed. 

w.  h.  c. 


PREPARING  HEN  MANURE  FOR  CROPS. 

Farmers  hereabouts  find  the  beat  way  to 
prepare  hen  manure  for  crops  is  as  follows: 
We  take  it,  just  as  we  find  it,  to  a  floor,  on 
which  it  is  spread  out,  sprinkled  with  water 
aud  stirred  until  it  is  pretty  well  moistened. 
Then  we  add  plaster— about  one  bushel  to  four 
of  the  manure;  mix  well,  and  pile  up  snugly. 
We  watch  It  closely,  and  when  it  begins  to  get 
warm  we  stir  it  thoroughly,  throwing  out  all 
lumps.  After  it  has  been  stirred  a  few  times, 
it  should  be  very  flue  and  ready  for  use.  No 
ashes  or  lime  should  be  added,  uutil  one  is 
ready  to  use  it,  aud  after  these  are  added,  the 
mixture  should  be  covered  at  once.  A-  E. 


NOTES  ON  APRIL  26  RURAL, 


JOHN  M.  STAHL. 

Undoubtedly  those  who  condemn  ensilage 
in  toto  are  wrong;  but  they  are  not  so  far 
wrong  as  those  who  give  it  unqualified  praise. 
There  is  a  golden  middle  ground  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  the  opponent  of  ensilaging  is 
uearer  it  than  the  advocate  of  it.  1  huve 
watched  all  the  reports  closely,  and  am  now  of 
the  same  mind  that  1  was  at  the  beginning— 
that  for  years  at  least  ensilaging  will  beproflt- 
able  to  but  a  limited  number  of  our  farmers, 
these  being  found  principally  among  Eastern 
dairymen.  The  Rural’s  advice  to  go  slow, 
but  investigate,  is  sound. 

Jonathan  Periam  crowds  much  truth  into 
those  first  two  paragraphs  of  his.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  youngish  animals  which  had  been 
so  poorly  wintered  that  they  weighed  no  more 
iu  the  Spring  than  they  did  tho  Fall  before. 
The  farmer  had  kept  them  all  Winter  for  less 
than  nothing,  for  they  had  lost  in  muscle  and 
fat,  and  were  so  “run  down"  that  it  required 
two  months  to  get  them  in  such  condition  as 
to  digest  and  assimilate  their  food  at  all  pro¬ 
perly.  An  animal  should  gain  each  day.  The 
faster  it  gains  the  more  profitable  it  is. 


POULTRY  FEEDING  TROUGH 


Poultry  raisers  have  been  much  auuoyed 
by  the  chickens  putting  their  feet  on  the  edge 
of  the  dishes  in  which  their  feed  aud  water 
are  given,  aud  tipping  them  over.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  has  sent  us  a  description  of  a  little 
contrivance  which  so  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  all  trouble  of  this  kind  that  we  give 
in  Figure  156  an  illustration  of  it.  It 


MORE  ABOUT  ENSILAGE. 

I  have  read  all  that  has  appeared  for  aud 
against  the  feeding  of  ensilage,  aud  I  must 
say  I  am  uot  very  near  a  decision  whether  it 
be  a  good  or  bad  thing.  Major  Alvord  says 
ensilage  or  roots  increased  the  butter  yield 
14>£  ounces  por  100  pouuds  of  milk.  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  says  he  doesn’t  think  either  ensilage  or 
roots  are  essential,  but  that  they  are  an  unne¬ 
cessary  expense  l’or  butter  makers.  Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree?  I  produce  milk 
foi  the  town  use,  and  I  want  to  |know  what  is 
the  best  method;  let  us  know  more  of  this  en¬ 
silage  question. 

Hobart,  Ind.  e.  c. 


Poultry  Feeding  Trough.  Fig.  156 

consists  of  four  pieces  of  board,  of  any  con¬ 
venient  thickness,  cut  as  shown  at  Fig.  2,  the 
short  sides  being  cut  to  fit  the  sides  of  any 
dish  to  be  used,  and  the  pieces  being  cut  about 
five  inches  wide.  They  are  nailed  together  at 
the  corners  iu  shape  as  shown  at  Fig.  1 ,  so  that 
the  feeding  or  drinkiug  dish  will  slip  down  in¬ 
side  its  rim,  just  resting  all  arouud  on  the 
edge  of  the  base,  which  will  hold  it  firmly, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  tipped 
over. 


TIMELY  HINTS. 


Are  not  stockmen  more  progressive  thau 
grain  farmers?  Mr.  Periam  notes  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  given  toreuding  papers 
and  books  devoted  to  their  calling.  Notice 
also  tbe  character  of  our  agricultural  papers. 
Quite  a  number  are  devoted  entirely  to  stock- 
raising,  and  these  are  generally  prosperous. 
Every  agricultural  paper  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  live  stock,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
those  which  give  it  the  most  attention  are  the 
most  prosperous.  Stockmen  support  the  papers 
devoted  to  their  interests. 

This  is  because  there  is  great  progress  in 
stock-rearing,  and  tbe  stockman  mu3t  keep 
posted  to  be  successful.  A  goodly  number  of 
our  breeders  and  feeders  are  always  really 
able  men  who  are  continually  driving  for¬ 
ward.  To  keep  up  with  them,  the  stockmau 
must  read  stock  papers.  This  has  a  reflex  ac¬ 
tion  again,  and  increases  progress  all  around. 

Isn’t  the  trouble  with  our  grain  and  grass 
farming,  that  we  have  paid  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  machines,  and  too  little  to  varieties 
and  methods?  In  this,  grain  farmers  differ 
from  both  stock  raisers  and  horticulturists. 
Improved  machinery  is  a  great  thing;  but  we 
now  want  more  attention  given  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  methods  and  varieties. 

I  want  to  say  to  “  Amateur"  that  my  creed 
hills  potatoes  but  hills  them  downwards, 
i  That  is,  I  plant  them  deep,  and  keep  the 


row  follow  immediately  aiier  tue  ™ 

the  corn  ground.  Watch  the  horses’  shoul¬ 
ders.  Keep  the  collars  well  oiled.  Sow  rye 
and  corn  for  green  fodder.  It  would  be  well 
to  overhaul  machinery  for  harvest,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  be  had.  Give  the  brood  mare  mod¬ 
erate  exercise.  Gentle  work  will  benefit  her 
and  the  coming  colt.  Turn  the  stock  upon 
pasture.  Be  careful  about  booven.  For  the 
first  few  days  leave  the  cattle  on  clover  for 
only  a  short  time  each  day,  and  don’t  turn 
them  on  the  clover  while  it  is  wet  with  dew. 
Keep  rock  salt  where  the  cattle  cau  get  at  it. 
Supply  the  hogs  with  an  occasional  feast  of 
charcoal  and  ashes.  Give  the  horses  some  bit¬ 
ter  bark ;  wild  eherry  is  good.  The  cattle  will 
be  thankful  for  a  bunch  of  hay  if  they  are 
upon  pasture.  Make  liberal  use  of  the  curry¬ 
comb  and  brush.  Wean  the  lambs,  if  tbe  grass 
is  good,  aud  give  them  a  little  extra  feed. 
Don’t  pasture  the  meadow.  No  land  will  make 
both  good  pasture  aud  good  meadow.  See  that 
the  animals  get  pure  water.  Surface  water  is 
rarely  fit  at  this  season.  Cultivate  the  young 
orchard.  Straighten  up  inclining  trees 


SHEEP  AND  STRAW 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS, 


In  a  former  article  the  advantages  of  sheep 
to  the  pasture  were  spoken  of ;  in  this  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  speak  of  their  importance  as  stoek  to 
wiuter.  On  all  farms  where  considerable 
grain  is  grown,  there  is,  of  course,  a  large 
amount  of  straw.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
waste  this— that  is,  to  throw  it  into  tho  barn¬ 
yard  or  put  it  into  stacks,  where  it  is  not 
utilized  in  a  profitable  manner.  It  is  true  that 
cattle  are  allowed  to  feed  at  these  stacks, 
where  they  pull  down  and  tread  underfoot  the 
larger  part.  This  system  of  handling  straw 
really  makes  but  very  little  manure  of  much 
value.  It  is  coarse  and  bulky,  being  unrotted 
in  the  Spring,  aud  is  in  the  way  of  good  cul¬ 
ture,  and  not  immediately  available  for  plant 
food.  It  often  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  first  crop  when  it  is  plowed  under,  as  it 
absorbs  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  thus  really 
robbing  the  crop  of  the  moisture  which  it  may 
require.  Considerable  labor  also  is  required  to 
haul  it  out  and  spread  it  upon  the  land.  It  is 
always  in  the  way  of  good  plowing  and  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing.  For  these  reasons,  in  the 
West  where  straw  is  plentiful,  it  is  considered 
more  of  a  uuisauce  than  a  benefit,  aud  it  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  huge  stacks  of  it  piled  up 


WAIT  FOR  MORE  LIGHT, 


“We  expect  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  silos  and  ensilage  10  years  hence ;  but 
why  not  believe  and  use  that  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  known.  *  *  *  I  regard  it  as  a 
great  mistake  to  advise  farmers  to  wait,  wait, 
wait !’’ 

This  is  what  Major  Alvord  says  q>.  234)  of 
ensilage,  and  the  RcraL’8  course  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject.  I  own  a  considerable 
farm  aud  feed  considerable  stock  every  year, 
and  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  grow  seve¬ 
ral  acres  of  roots  annually  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  though  they  are  quite  expensive,  I 
cannot  do  without  them.  I  have  tided  to  be- 
ieve  in  easilage,  and  Lave  taken  much  pains, 
aud  have  spent  much  time,  money  and  pa- 


out  hilling,  is  deep  enough.  Our  tests  were 
made  all  the  way  from  two  to  eight  inches. 
—Eds.] 


I  like  the  Rural’s  ringing  words  on  the 
evils  of  strong  drink.  It  is  the  greatest  curse 
of  our  country.  There  is  danger  in  it  too,  for 
the  liquor  men  have  combined,  and  combina¬ 
tion  makes  them  powerful.  But  they  could 
not  pasB  the  bonded  whisky  bill.  Thank  for¬ 
tune  there  was  that  much  virtue  in  Congress. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS 


T.  H.  HOSKINS.  M.  D. 


Rural,  April  5. — “Samples  and  Com¬ 
ments'’  (p.  217)  repeats  the  so  common  advice 
to  pack  cions  in  sand— very  vexatious  to  the 
grafter,  who  has  carefully  given  his  knife  a 
keen  edge.  Pack  in  damp  sawdust  or  moss. 


If  an  American  staggers  before  Karabow- 
,  or  Belborodooske,  in  a  list  of  Russian 
pies  (p.  217),  how  would  a  Russian  feel  when 


XER. 


ground  nearly  level  on  top.  They  should  be 
hilled  just  enough  to  keep  water  from  stand¬ 
ing  around  the  vines.  Potatoes  want  a  good 
depth  of  bed;  you  can  give  this  by  piling  up 
a  big  hill  or  by  planting  deep.  I  prefer  to 
plant  deep.  But  that  potatoes  do  best  on 
rough,  unprepared  ground,  I  do  not  believe. 

Yes,  we  had  a  big  crop  of  potatoes  last  year, 
with  low  prices,  and  now  the  area  planted  in 
potatoes  this  year  is  to  be  short;  result,  high 
prices  next  year,  and  every  man  buying  a  big 
lot  of  seed  potatoes  at  a  dollar  a  bushel.  It 
has  al  ways  been  so.  When  potatoes  are  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  a  bushel,  plant  a  good  crop,  for 
your  neighbors  won't;  when  they  are  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  plant  but  few,  for  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  next  Fall  you  can  buy  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

I  think  Mr.  Barrow’s  essay  on  potatoes  good, 
except  in  one  point— depth  of  planting.  I 
would  plant  two  inches  deeper  than  he  says. 
But  very  likely  the  soil  may  have  much  to  do 
with  this.  [The  Rural’s  experiments  on  a 
clav-loam  eo  to  show  that  four  inches  with-  I 


he  came  to  Westfield -Seek-no- Further,  or 
Summer  Bellflower  of  Pennsylvania;  Rop- 
ka,  Titouka,  Arabskoo  and  Woskaroe,  are 
easy  names.  Grand  Sultan  is  not  Russian, 
Indeed,  it  looks  to  me  like  English. 

Tea  may  lie  described  as  “the  tobacco  of 
women”  (p.  227),  but  how  about  snuff  and  the 
cigarette? 

Rural,  April  12,— The  cow-stall  diagram 
(p.  233)  has  far  too  much  slope  for  the  comfort 
of  the  animal,  and  much  more  than  is  needed 
for  drainage. 


after  the  very  severe  cold 'of  last  Winter— very' 
near  to  40  degrees  below  zero,  two  or  three 
times,— never  having  been  in  the  least  affect¬ 
ed  before.  And  the  Onondaga  is  a  large, 
handsome,  and  good  pear,  and  a  productive 
tree.  Howell,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  and  Winter 
Nelis  are  quite  as  hardy  as  Flemish  Beauty. 

The  Rural’s  spirited  rebuke  of  “Public 
Robbers”  (p.  240),  has  the  right  ring  in  it. 


and  greatly "admiredjit.  Like/all  thelheavy, 
“high-qualitied”  potatoes,  it  requires  a  natu¬ 
rally  good  soil ;  but  when  it  has  t  hat,  the  yield 
i  is  good  enough — over  300  bushels  per  acre, 
here,  in  a  good  season  like  the  last. 

It  is  said  on  p.  258,  that  vegetables  matur¬ 
ing  rapidly  (radishes,  lettuce,  etc.)  must  have 
very  soluble  fertilizers,  which  is  true.  Yet  I 
find  that  they  grow  as  quickly  and  well  in  soil 
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DESIGN  FOR  COTTAGE.  Fig.  152 


These  facts  must  be  ding-donged  into  the  ears 
of  the  people  by  the  press,  until  they  awake 
to  the  dangers  of  speculative  combinations 
and  every  sort  of  monopoly,  and  put  forth 
their  strength  to  suppress  them. 

The  cut  of  the  Lady’s  Finger  Potato  (page 
251),  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  variety  I  have 
long  known  under  that  name,  Is  not  at  all  char¬ 
acteristic,  being  too  rough  and  deep  eyed,  and 


enriched  with  fine  raw  bone  as  where  “solu¬ 
ble”  fertilizers  (which  “revert”  iu  48  hours 
after  coming  in  contact  with  moist  soil)  are 
used.  This  question  of  solubility  is  not  yet 
understood.  Solubility  in  distilled  water  is 
one  thing,  and  solubility  in  soil  water,  and  in 
the  juices  of  the  root-hairs,  is  quite  another. 
Did  you  know  that  the  roots  of  sorrel  would 
make  distinct  lines  across  a  piece  of  slate 
where  they  run,  and  that  lichens  will  dissolve 


of  the  first ensilagists”  of  Vermont,  says  he 
has  “long  known”  this  fact.  Perhaps  it  is 
true,  as  1ms  been  suggested,  that  the  heat  of 
fermentation  kills  the  germs  that  generate  the 
acid.  But  it  must  bo  a  nice  calculation  just 
how  much  to  allow. 

Col.  Curtis’s  remarks  about,  Alfalfa  roots 
(p.  2(56)  lead  mo  to  say  that  very  few  people  are 
aware  how  deep  roots  run  for  water.  I  have 
just  boon  digging  out  a  roadway  on  the  border 
of  a  marsh,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather  steep 
slope  planted  with  apple  trees— young  trees, 
not  over  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  yet 
I  found  the  roots  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  being  at,  least;  three  times  ns  long  as  the 
hight  of  the  trees,  and  six  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  The  filtering  galleries  of  the  Lowell, 
Mass.,  water-works  wore  dug  along  the  bank 
of  the  Merrimack,  through  an  orchard  at 
least  30  feet  above  the  river;  apple  roots  were 
found  as  big  us  a  man’s  arm,  clear  down 
below  the  level  of  the  water. 

My  experience  with  the  Downing  Mulberry 
as  to  hardiness,  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Green’s 
(p.  267).  It  is  more  tender  than  the  peach. 
But  the  Russian  Mulberry  was  almost  un¬ 
harmed  here,  even  last,  W  inter. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  preaching  in  a 
country  which  lives  by  its  grass,  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  seed  grass  with  grain.  It  is  just  n 
question  whether  the  one  crop  of  grain  is 
worth  more  than  the  loss  on  the  succeeding 
grass.  Experience  emphatically  says  no,  and 
I  an!  glad  to  be  reinforced  by  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Cheever,  quoted  on  p.  268. 
Two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  without  grain,  one 
ton  after  grain,  for  more  or  less  years  accord¬ 
ing  to  thesoil,  is  my  experience. 


Otarljittclurf. 


DESIGN  FOR  COTTAGE  AND  STABLE. 


and  the  other  for  a  stable,  to  cost  from  $1,000 
to  $1,200.  In  the  cottage  every  inch  of  space 
is  utilized,  as  the  front  door  opens  directly  in¬ 
to  the  dining  or  sitting-room,  connecting 
with  the  parlor  by  foldiug  doors.  A  small 
conservatory  for  flowers,  adds  much  to 
the  pleasure  to  he  derived  from  this  room. 
The  parlor  has  a  slate  mantel  of  a  very  pretty 
pattern,  an  article  of  house  building,  which, 
for  its  cheapness  and  variety  of  design,  can  be 
put  into  almost  every  house,  no  matter  of 
how  little  cost.  Such  mantels  are  sold  at  $15 
and  upwards. 

The  elevation  Fig,  152  is  very  striking, 


Tnw  primary  object  for  which  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  is  striving,  is  a  home,  as 
around  it.  is  centered  most  of  that  which  makes 
life  enjoyable,  and  worth  living.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  thunks  to  the  skill  and  art  of  the 
architect,  we  are  enabled  to  rear  buildings 
embodying  room  and  much  architectural 
beauty,  at,  an  expense  not  much  greater  than, 
if  as  groat  n.s,  that  for  erecting  the  plain,  not 
to  say,  homely,  incommodious  structures  of 
20  or  80  years  ago.  In  building  a  home,  we 
should  strive  to  make  it  ornamental,  as  well 
as  useful;  a  place  upon  which  the  eye  might 
rest  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction;  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  town,  and  a  joy  to  ourselves. 
With  the  idea  in  view  of  aiding  those  who 
wish  to  build  a  new  house  or  barn,  we  present 
in  Figs.  152,  153, 154  and  U56  admirable  designs, 
one  for  a  cottage,  to  cost  from  $1,800  to  $2,300, 


Plan  of  First  Floor  of  Cottage, 

Fig.  153. 


It  seems  to  mo  that  the  Houghton  Farm 
view  of  ensilage  (p.  234)  ib  that  moderate  and 
practical  one  which  will  in  the  end  prevail.  It 
confirms  the  result  of  my  own  observations, 
t  hat  ensilage  is  very  close  to  sugar  beets  in  the 
feeding  value,  and  much  more  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced  and  handled.  I  will  offset  the  dreaded 
acid  of  ensilage  against  the  sand  of  roots,  in 
injury  to  teeth  and  stomach. 

To  those  who  howl  so  loudly  and  unintelli- 
gently  against  the  bacteria,  fungi  and  ani¬ 
malcule  of  ensilage  (p.  234),  allow  an  old  mic- 
roseopist  to  Ray  that  there  is  no  feed  for  cattle 
in  which  all  of  these  are  so  abundant  as  in 
hay.  Steep  lmy  u  few  days  in  water,  and  then 
put  a  drop  of  it  on  a  microscope  slide  tor  proof. 

Is  the  Old  Purple  Mercer  Potato,  illustrate 
ed  on  p.  235,  the  same  as  that  called,  va¬ 
riously,  Neshannock,  Chenango  and  Philadel¬ 
phia— a  potato,  as  I  remember  it  45  years  ago, 
of  a  lightish-blue  with  deep-blue  or  purple 
eyes,  with  flesh  streaked  with  purple  when  cut? 
It  was  a  fine  potato  in  those  days,  and  the  fact 
that  it  will  still  yield  400  bushels  to  the  acre, 
is  rather  a  blow  to  the  theory  of  “running 
out,”  as  applied  to  this  esculent.  [Yes,  as  to 

the  first  two.  We  don’t  know  as  to  the  last. _ 

Eds.] 

The  Rural’s  reprobation  of  tarred  paper 
(p.  240)  to  protect  apple  trees  is  good,  and  its 
recommendation  of  carbolic  acid  white-wash 
better,  so  far  as  the  borer  is  concerned;  but 
why  not  tie  on  the  strip  laths  and  barrel 
staves,  as  I  have  so  often  recommended,  and 
sleep  soundly  the  year  about,  free  from  dread 
of  mice,  rabbits,  and  borers?  In  October  turn 
the  strips  and  tie  afresh,  and  let  the  birds  pick 
off  the  thousands  of  codling  moth  larvae  that 
have  sheltered  there.  This  is  multwn  in  par- 
vo,  and  no  patent ! 

Rural,  April  19. — Mrs.  Jack’s  remarks 
about  pears  and  apples  in  Canada  lead  me  to 
say  that  of  all  well  known  pears  so  far  tested 
hy  me,  Onondaga  (Swan’s  Orange)  is  the 
nearest  to  “iron-clad”  of  any  American  sort, 
its  wood  is  only  slightly  discolored  this  Spring 


DESIGN  FOR  STABLE.  Fig.  154. 


not  tapering  as  it  should.  Such  as  I  have  seen 
would  not  discredit  the  name,  but  a  lady  says 
of  your  cut,  “If  I  had  a  finger  like  that,  I 
would  tie  it  up  in  a  rag.” 

I  have  grown  the  Snowflake  Potato  since  the 
year  before  it  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  it 
is  still  the  favorite  on  my  table.  Mr.  Parker 
Earle,  of  Cobden,  Ill,,  (the  “Strawberry 
King”)  dined  with  me  yesterday  (April  27), 


marble,  and  even  granite,  upoD  which  they 
grow?  See  Johnson’s  “How  Crops  Feed,”  p. 
141,  ed.  1870. 

Rural,  April  26. — There  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  accumulation  of  testimony  like  that 
of  Mr.  Taber  (p.  265)  to  the  effect  that  the  en¬ 
silage  of  a  slowly  filled  silo  comes  out  with  less 
acid  than  when  quickly  filled  uud  heavily 
weighted  at  once.  Capt.  Gilbert  Morton,  one 
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the  roof  of  the  veranda  sloping  towards  the 
front,  surmounted  as  it  were  by  the  ornament¬ 
al  guble,  subordinate  to  the  tower,  and  the 
placing  of  the  window  with  a  hood  over  the 
first,  story  of  the  tower  windows,  makes  It,  a 
very  neat,  comfortable,  picturesque,  and  also 
cheap  cottage.  In  the  selection  of  a  site,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  plot  of  ground  be  elevated 
above  the  street,  as  the  gradual  slope  arising 
towards  the  building,  gives  to  It  architectural 
beauty. 

Referring  to  the  letters  on  the  floor  plan 
(Fig.  153),  A  is  the  parlor,  12  feet  6  inches  by 
1.3  feet:  13,  dining-room.  14  by  hr>  feet;  C,  bed¬ 
room,  »  by  17  feet;  D,  kitchen,  11  feet  6  inches 
by  11  feet  fi  inches;  K.  conservatory.  4  by  6 
feet:  F,  pantry  ,4 by  H  feet  fi  inches;  veran¬ 
da,  5  feet  on  side  and  7  feet  on  front;  H, 
closet.  The  second  story  consists  of  four  bed¬ 
rooms  and  sufficient  closet  room. 

The  stable,  shown  at  Fig.  154,  has  accom- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Americana,  and  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  a 
free-stone.  Tt  is  not  as  large  as  some  others 

in  that  family,  but  is  valuable  for  drying  and 

culinary  nses.  It  is  a  moderate  l>earer.  The 
Green  Gage  and  all  others  in  the  family  of 
P.  domestiea  are  entire  failures  in  the  IV  est. 

Pottawattamie  Co.,  la.  H.  A.  terri. 

t’iettr  Crops. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

After  having  experimented  several  years, 

I  reject  the  entire  seed  end  of  the  potato,  cut 
the  rest  to  single  eyes,  and  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  I 
also  plant  In  a  plot, selected  seed,  and  from  that 
plot  select  my  seed  again.  I  find  in  this  way 
I  can  produce  potatoes  of  nearly  any  form  and 
size  I  please.  I  find  that  while  all  my  other 
varieties  scabbed  very  badly,  the  Rural  ■ 
Blush,  treated  iu  the  same  way,  was  entirely 
free.  If  we  have  secured  a  potato  that  has 
skin  tough  enough  to  resist  the  scab,  we  have 
obtained  quite  a  good  acquisition,  and  can 
well  put  up  with  depth  of  eye  to  which  some 
Object.,  but  which  can  iu  a  short  time  be  bred 
out.  But  is  not  the  Rural  a  little  off  when 
it  recommends  level  culture?  It  may  do  for 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island;  but  will  it  do 
for  all  parts  of  the  country?  Out  hero  iu  the 
northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  we  have  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  that  theory.  A  subscriber  of  the 
Rural  followed  the  advice,  and  has  to  buy 
potatoes,  while  his  father,  also  a  subscriber, 
hilled  up  his  potatoes  in  the  drills,  and  has 
potatoes  to  sell  on  two-tlii  rds  less  acreage.  -[  We 
always  beg  our  readers  to  try  any  new  imtbod 
advocated,  iu  a  small  way.— Eds.].  l.  h. 


an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  raise  up  on  the 
handle,  let  the  boy  deftly  place  a  plant  in  the 
opening,  while  you  withdraw  the  spade,  and 
press  the  earth  firmly  over  the  plant,  with  the 
foot.  A  man  and  boy  should  in  this  way  set 
5.000  plants  in  a  day,  in  good  shape.  Your 
field  planted,  cultivate  thoroughly,  carefully, 
but  very  shallowly,  especially  next  the  plants, 
all  Summer;  mulch  late  in  the  fall,  heavily 
between,  but  lightly  over  the  rows,  and  don't 
disturb  the  bed  in  the  Spring;  and  when  you 
eat  the  berries  you  will  be  glad  you  planted 
them.  Don’t  fail  to  put  this  advice  in  prac¬ 
tice  this  very  Spring. _ 

•RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Plan,  of  First  Floor  of  Stable. 

Fig.  155. 

modationsfor  three  horses  and  two  cows,  suit¬ 
able  for  a  man  who  would  farm  on  a  small 
scale,  or  a  country  place  where  a  man  of  little 
means  wishes  to  keep  a  small  stock  of  cattle. 

It  is  very  neat  in  appearance.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  or  both  the  horse  and  cow  stalls  is  very 
convenient.  The  water  supply  to  the  tank 
can  be  furnished  with  running  water  from  the 
hill  side,  or  from  a  force  pump,  or  by  any 
other  means  applied  for  supplying  water.  1  he 
stable,  of  course,  could  be  changed  to  suit 
anybody’s  vants  or  taste,  location,  circum¬ 
stances,  etc. 

A  is  the  carriage  room;  B,  stable;  C,  har 
ness  room;  D,  cow  stable;  E,  pig  pen;  F, 
stable  yard;  G,  tool  room;  H,  closet;  I,  tauk. 
The  architect  of  these  designs  is  C.  C.  Buck, 
of  2  East  14tli  Street,  New  York. _ 

potuologicfll 

RAWLE’S  JANET— AMERICAN  GOLDEN 
RUSSET. 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

Your  correspondent,  A.  N.  Rankin,  men¬ 
tions  Rawlo’s  Janet  as  a  good  apple.  It  is  a 
peculiarly  good  one:— First,  because  it  is  a 
very  late  blossomor,  and  so  escapes  spriug 
frosts;  next,  it  is  the  only  apple  that  1  know 
of  that  will  bear  freezing  without  harm,  and 
iiuully,  it  is  a  late  keeper,  and  of  a  mild  and 
agreeable  flavor.  I  have  seen  an  orchard  In 
Indiana  overtaken  in  Autumn  with  unexpected 
cold,  and  the  apples  frozen  so  that,  they  would 
clink  when  struck  together;  yet,  when  gathered 
and  placed  iu  the  cellar  iu  barrels,  they  suf 
fered  no  harm,  Aaron  Alldr itcli,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  now  dead,  an  experienced  and  sagacious 
nurseryman,  used  to  assure  mo  that  this  apple 
only,  of  all,  would  bear  freezing. 

American  Golden  Russet.  I  have  been 
trying  for  20  years  to  get  this  apple.  It  is 
Coxo’s  Sheep-Nose.  It  was  named  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Golden  Russet  by  Downing,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  English  Golden  Russet.  But 
I  buy  of  various  nurserymen  who  advertise 
it— oh,  yes,  they  have  it,!— and  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  bearing,  it.  is  not  true  to  name.  The 
fact,  is  singular,  that  though  it,  is  an  Eastern 
apple— New  Jersey,  1  believe  it  is  not  known 
in  the  East.  I  hope  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of 
some  of  our  Eastern  poniologists  to  contradict 
me.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  liuk  lie. 
tween  the  apple  and  the  pear,  in  richness, 
meltingness,  and  flavor.  It  will  not,  keep.  I  lie 
fact  is,  once  tasted,  in  a  large  family,  it  goes 
off  faster  than  any  other  apple.  It  is  well 
known  in  Central  and  Southern  Indiaua,  and 
is  on  sale  in  Cincinnati  market  as  an  early 
winter  apple. 

I  have  had  four  distinct  sets  of  trees  and 
grafts  which,  on  coming  into  bearing,  prove 
not  to  be  the  true  Golden  Russet,. 

The  Weaver  iT-i  N  jf>  in  the  family  of  P. 
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Bright  Predictions  for  Sorghum  Sugar. 
—Dr.  Collier,  in  his  work  on  sorghum,  says 
that  wrhen  worked  by  the  best  methods  which 
we  now  have,  fully  one-third  of  the  sugar  is 
left,  in  the  stalks,  and  that  such  a  loss  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  is  a  reproach  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  science  of  the  country.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  variety  of  sorghum  shall 
be  developed  much  superior  in  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  qualities  to  any  we  now  have.  Great, im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  in  the  beet,  and 
like  improvement  is  certain  to  be  made  iu 
sorghum.  Nor  does  he  doubt  that  within  a 
very  few  years,  we  shall  render  ourselves  in¬ 
dependent*  of  other  natious  for  our  sugar  sup¬ 
ply.  He  predicts  that,  before  1 900,  we  shall  be 
profitably  exporting  sugar,  aud  bases  bis  be¬ 
lief  on  these  facts:  1.  About  38  per  cent,  of 
all  our  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  coin¬ 
growing,  showing  the  perfect  adaptability  of 
our  climate  to  corn.  2.  The  conditions  of 
successful  growth  of  sorghum  and  corn 
are  the  same.  3.  The  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  are  identical.  4.  Analyses  have 

shown  that  sorghum  seed  differs  from 
corn,  no  more  than  one  variety  of  corn  from 
another.  5.  Feeding  experiments  have  shown, 
that  sorghum  seed  is  as  good  for  fattening 
animals  as  corn,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
it.  A  As  much  sorghum  seed  per  aero  can  be 
produced  as  of  coru.  7.  95  per  cent,  ol’  all  the 
sorghum  now  grown  is  for  the  seed  aud  leaves 
uloue,  as  feed.  8.  It  is  only  alter  the  seed  is 
fully  ripe  that  the  most  sweet  is  available.  9. 
When  sorghum  is  mature  it  contains  as  much 
sugar  as  is  fouud  in  the  best  tropical  cane. 
10.  Experiment  has  shown  that  even  in  small 
mills,  the  sirup  can  be  made  at  from  12  to  25 
cents  per  gallons.  11.  A  yield  of  six  pounds 
of  sugar  from  agallmi  of  sirup  is  a  fair  aver¬ 
age.  12.  Excellent  sugar  has  already  been 
made  from  sorghum  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
4^  cents  per  pound,  taking  no  account  of  the 
value  of  seed.  I  n  view  of  these  results,  Frol . 
Collier  has  uo  doubt  that  sugar  can  now  be 
made  for  two  cents  per  pound,  aud  predicts 
that  within  10  years  it  will  be  made  for  one 
cent,  per  pound>  making  this  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  country  of  the  world. 


Planting  Straw- berries.— Parker  Earle, 
iu  liis  advice  to  Michigan  strawberry-growers, 
says  that  people  who  buy  fruit  in  the  market, 
w  ill  pay  more  for  beauty  than  for  good  eating 
quality,  but  those  who  plant  for  borne  use 
should  reverse  this.  Plant  iu  the  Spring,  not, 
iu  the  Fall  or  Summer.  In  setting  plants, 
don’t  follow  any  aristocratic  directions;  dou't 
fuss  live  minutes  over  a  siugle  plant,  unless 
you  enjoy  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Here  is  a 
better  way;  ha.ve  the  land  well  prepared  and 
carefully  marked  for  the  rows;  the  plants 
should  be  trimmed,  dipped  iu  water  and  placed 
in  a  pail.  Let  an  active  boy  take  the  pail ,  and 
when  you  thrust  a  ppftdr  into  the  ground  fit 


Dakota. 

Altoona.  Beadle  Co.,  April  30. -When  we  < 
have  more  timber  to  break  some  of  the  cold  I 
winds  of  a  prairie  country,  all  kinds  of  grain  « 
und  fruits  that  grow  in  the  same  latitude  East,  13 
will  flourish  here  in  Dakota,  on  about  par- 
nllel  44v.  The  great  trouble  is  to  find  much  to  I  j 
do  through  the  long  winter  months,  and  con  I 
sequently  we  get  tired  of  our  long  W  inters,  but  I 
what  couutry  on  this  latitude  will  admit  of  I  i 
working  the  soil  earlier  than  April  1  ?  mcO.p. 

Raymond.  Clark  Co.,  April  30 —Seeding  al-  I 

most  finished;  acreage  of  wheat  largely  in¬ 
creased  ;  quite  a  large  demand  for  seed  barley  ■ 

to  use  for  feed,  corn  being  so  uncertain.  Stock 

of  every  kind  scarce — not  equal  to  the  demand  I 

— aud  prices  good.  T’  M- 

Kansas. 

Bloomington,  Osborne  Co.  ,  April  20.— It 
seems  my  little  article,  wherein  1  said:  “We 
are  expecting  a  big  immigration  this  Spring,  I 
especially  from  Iowa,  where  the  crops  last 
year  were  a  failure,1’  has  stirred  up  some 
comment,  and  criticism  from  ye  editor  and 
some  correspondent  of  the  Rural.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  the  editor  were  very  pat, and  con¬ 
tained  a  good  deal  of  good  advice.  1  will  just 
remark  tbut  if  some  of  those  old  moss-backs 
away  East,  especially  those  where  I  came  I 
from  in  Pennsylvania,  were  to  emigrate  out 
West  to  Kansas  or  even  Iowa,  I  think  it  would 

Improve  them  wonderfully,  intellectually  and 
inancially.  One  Iowa  correspondent  us- 
»ects  lain  a  land  agent  Well,  he  was  off  I 
he  track  that  time.  I  don’t  know  whether  he 
s  a  land  agent  or  not;  if  be  is.  he  has  tny 
Sympathy,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  far¬ 
mer.  My  information  was  based  on  reports 
rom  Southern  and  Southwestern  Iowa,  and 
,he  “  big  immigration”  I  predicted  is  upon  us, 
md,  Just  as  I  expected,  principally  from  Iowa, 
where,  as  they  all  report,  the  corn  crop  last 
year  was  almost,  a  total  failure.  The  immi¬ 
grants.  too,  are  thy  very  lwst  class;  men  of 
means  and  good  moral  character.  J.  w.  M. 
Mammohuaetts. 

East  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  Co.,  April 
SO.— The  season  has  been  very  cold  and  wet 
here,  and  but  very  little  planting  has  been 

done  yet.  c*  H-  B- 

New  York. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co  ,  May  4.— 
For  14  days  in  succession,  we  have  had  unin¬ 
terruptedly  fine  weather,  without  one  hour  in 
which  we  could  not  work ;  the  ground  has  been 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  result  is  that 
barley  aud  oats  are  mostly  sown;  the  earliest 
barley  is  up,  and  looks  green  and  healthy. 
Last  year  the  first  cherry  blossoms  appeared 
on  May  10:  now  they  are  showing  as  much; 
so,  while  the  seasou  is  about  five  days  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  weather  has  been  so  favorable,  the 
work  is  much  more  advanced  than  that.  I 
never  saw  wheat  of  a  more  healthy  growth, 
or  more  promising  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
We  are  now  preparing  for  potato  plaubing; 
but  i  rices  for  them  are  so  low,  l  think  a  very 
small  area  will  lie  planted,  the  result  of  which 
will  probably  be  high  prices  another  year.  A 
car-load  of  my  yearling  lambs  were  shipped 
ou  Friday— average  weight.  99  pounds— and 
as  I  took  over  five  pounds  of  wool  per  head 
last  December,  their  present  weight  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  of  104,  a  gaiu  of  34  pounds  since 
November  t ;  and  taking  the  price  paid,  from 
the  price  received,  and  adding  the  amount  for 
wool  sold,  gives  me  somewhat  over  *4  per 
head  and  the  manure,  for  their  winter’s  feed. 
The  manure  is  where  T  get  the  profit.  With 
plenty  of  that,  1  can  grow  anything,  h,  m.  j. 
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more  or  less  with  blood;  a  discharge  from  the 
eyes  and  nose;  a  snuffling  noise  when  breath¬ 
ing;  mouth  and  extremities  cold;  entire  loss 
of  appetite:  eyes  sunken;  increase  of  weak¬ 
ness  as  the  disease  progressed .  The  little  things 
ware  born  strong  and  healthy,  and  continued 
so  for  a  few  days,  but  they  died  within  a  few 
days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp¬ 
tom*:  what  ailed  them  ?  2.  When  should  onion 
seeds  be  rowed  to  produce  sets,  and  how  much 
seed  should  lie  used  per  acre? 

Ans. _ L  The  disease  seems  to  have  been 

caused  by  some  unwholesome  food  taken  bj 
the  cows,  and  of  which  the  calves  got  the 
greater  part  in  the  milk.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  with  young  animals  which  suck  their 
dams,  or  are  fed  upon  milk.  The  remedj 
would  have  been  to  treat  the  cows  instead  of 
the  calves.  Possibly  a  dose  of  linseed  oil  (one 
pint)  given  to  each  cow,  and  a  change  of  feed 
immediately,  would  havesaved  the  calves.  3. 
Onion  sets  are  grown  by  rowing  the  seeds  on 
poor  ground,  quite  thickly,  in  rows  nine  inches 
apart,  early  in  the  season.  The  small  onions 
are  taken  up  iu  August  und  dried  and  kept  in 
a  dry  place,  safe  from  frost,  until  the  Spring. 

A  bout  24  pounds,  and  oven  30  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre;  or  three  ounces  to  a  square  rod, 
are  usually  sown  for  th’S  purpose. 

REARING  CALVES  ON  SHORT  MILK  RATIONS. 

c.  w.  K.,  New  Windsor,  IK.— 1.  Can  calves 
from  three  to  four  weeks  old  be  successfully 
raised  without  a  full  ration  of  milk;  nut  with 
plenty  of  gl  ass  and  griiin?  8.  W  ould  it  pay  to 
buy  calves  of  that  age  now  at  *5  a  head  to 
sell  iu  earlv  Winter  at  from  112  to *15  a  head: 
3.  Do  Bermuda  and  Quack  Grass  look  alike? 

Ans.— 1.  A  calf  at  four  weeks  old  may  be 
reared  successfully  with  a  half  ration  of  milk 
filled  out  with  warm  water,  if  it  has  grass  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  brnn  und  finely  ground 
corn  meal.  But  over  feeding  must  be  guarded 
agaiust;  a  little  linseed  meal  added  will  be 
beneficial,  a.  Whether  it  would  be  profitable 
or  not  depends  upon  the  skill  and  care  of  the 
feeder  and  the  cheapness  of  the  pasture. 
There  would  belittle  profit  in  one  year's  feed 
ing;  the  most  profit  would  be  in  the  second 
year,  it  would  also  make  a  great  difference 
whether  the  calves  were  good  or  poor  stock.  3. 
Yes;  somewhat  in  their  eaily  growth,  but  not 
in  the  least  later. 


ailing  calves. 

■S’.  K.  II.,  Edgerton,  Colo,— 1.  1  have  lost 
three  calves  by  a  disease  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  symptoms;  Bowels  very  loose; 
constant  dropping  of  a  whitish  fluid  mixed 


PILLS  FOB  POULTRY. 

M.  D.  E, ,  Coopers! own,  S,  Y. — My  poultry 
seem  stupid  at  first,  lose  the  use  of  their  legs 
so  that  they  cannot  stand,  soon  lose  their  appe¬ 
tite  also,  lie  around  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  die;  what  ail*  them! 

Ans.— it  is  probable  that  these  fowls  are 
sick  from  over-feeding.  Physniking  fowls  is 
a  poor  business,  and  hardly  pays  for  the 
trouble;  but  you  might  try  the  following:— 
Take  a  dram  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a  dram  of 
powdered  Peruvian  bark,  and  a  dram  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  also  powdered.  Mix  them  with 
as  much  Castile  soap  as  will  make  them  into  u 
stiff  paste.  Roll  this  info  a  stick  as  thick  as 
a  lead  pencil,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  Dust  these  with  dry  flour 
and  keep  them  for  use.  Give  three  of  these 
pills  to  each  sick  fowl,  and  give  no  food,  but 
only  water,  for  two  or  three  da}  s.  Then  feed 
quite  lightly  Tor  a  few  days. 

PLEURISY  IN  SHEEP 

H.  K.,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J.— My  sheep  run  at 
the  nose,  jerk  every  time  they  draw  their 
breath,  lose  their  appetite,  aud  die  in  about  a 
week ;  what  ails  them  $ 

Ans.— The  disease  is  pleurisy,  as  indicated 
by  the  shm  t,  sharp,  jerky  breathing.  Cut  the 
wool  from  the  sides,  just  back  of  the  elbow, 
and  apply  mustard  paste.  Give  one  scruple 
of  powdered  digitalis,  one  dram  saltpeter,  two 
drams  uitrous  ether,  in  linseed  meal  gruel 
twice  a  day  for  four  or  five  da\s.  Bleeding 
from  the  vein  in  the  face  is  said  to  be  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  should  be  quite  copious. 

CHIP  MANURE. 

F.  V.  R  ,  Liberty,  Fa. -What  is  the  value  of 
well  rotted  chip  manure  from  hard  wood,  and 

how  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans.  It  is  haid  to  estimate  the  commercial 
value  of  a  pile  of  chip  manure:  but 
practically  there  is  no  better  manure  for  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries  or  fruit  trees,  and  as  a 
manure  for  cultivated  crops, especially  for  very 
light  or  very  heavy  lands,  we  would  as  soon 
have  it  as  so  much  barnyard  rnunure;  its 
effects  would  be  much  more  lasting  for  any 
kind  of  fruit  trees  or  bushes.  Apply  it  by  put¬ 
ting  it.  about  the  roots  as  far  out  as  the  limbs 
extend.  For  cultivated  crops,  apply  broad¬ 
cast  aud  harrow,  plow  or  cultivate  in. 

Miscellaneous. 

(i.  A. li., Groton  City,  .V.Y.-I  l  have  lost  a 
week  old  calf  and  two  lambs  by  a  disease,  the 
symptoms  of  which  were  as  follows;  The  ani¬ 
mals  were  weak  in  the  legs,  not  being  able  to 
stand  up;  their  breathing  was  short  and 
!  quick,  and  they  died  within  about  12  hours 
from  the  time  l  first  noticed  that  they  wei  >' 
i  sick.  W  hat  ailed  them?  3.  Who  Is  the  neares' 
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reliable  breeder  of  South  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  and  which  is  the  better  breed  for 
general  purposes  in  this  State? 

•A  ns. — 1.  This  disease  in  both  calves  and  lambs 
may.  quite  possibly,  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  parasitic  worms  in  the  throat.  These  have 
been  found  iu  new-horn  animals  which  have 
become  infested,  in  n/rpo,  from  parasites  car¬ 
ried  by  the  dams.  Without  more  particular 
information,  any  more  definite  opinion  than 
this  cannot  be  given.  Had  the  dead  animals 
heen  carefully  examined  and  the  appearance 


A'.  H.;  It.  L.  Y.,  Twinsburg,  O.;  ,/.  F.,  Ton. 
nenj,  Va.;  IF.  II.  It.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.; 
F.  tf.,  Cost/  Point,  m  ;  C.  L,  Elkland, 
lo.;  It.  />.,  Farmpifle,  For,,  all  ask  where 
they  can  get  the  wire  mesh  cloth  for  rabbit- 
tight  fence,  ment  ioned  in  Rural  of  April :>(). 

Axa  —Of  llrock net-  &  Evans,  4 £1  West 
Street.  Now  York  City. 

d.  (  ,S'.,  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  sends  a  specimen 
of  clover  for  name. 

Ays.— Trifolium  incarnatum.  Valuable  as 
a  greeu  food,  and  the  hay  is  thought  to  be 
fully  equal  to  that  made  of  Red  Clover.  It  is 
au  annual.  The  Crimson  Clover  is  rather 
earlier  than  the  Red  Clover.  Sown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  it  may  be  mown  the  uext  Spring,  giving 
a  quick  return. 

C,  H  .  (r. ,  II  aynesboro,  Pa. — Will  potatoes 
fed  to  milch  cows  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
butter? 

Ans.— Raw  potatoes  give  a  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  cream  aud  butter  because  of  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  food.  When  boiled  and 
given  cold  with  some  feed,  there  is  no  harm 
done. 

d ■  F.  II. ,  no  address.  —  Will  goobers  suc¬ 
ceed  iu  Central  Indiana,  and  are  they  good 


ifmptemrutjs  and  |«aduacty 
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Greencastle,  Penn. 


MANUFACTURERS  OK 

CHAIN  and  FERTILIZER.  DRILLS,  coin- 
I'loto  FORGE  FEED,  It  UK  it  Kit  Surinam, 
A  IITO.1l  AT1C  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZ¬ 
ERS.  Hand  and  Self  Dump  HAY  RAKES,  nnd 
other  Farm  Implements, 

STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPKOIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  uot  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


nuropsiure  Drceaers,  t  .  j>.  »mead,  Logan, 
and  C.  D.  Sieklor,  Malta,  N,  Y.  They  are 
both  good  breeds  and  it  depends  somewhat,  on 
u  person's  needs  a*  to  which  is  the  better.  The 
Shropshire  is  somewhat  larger  and  its  wool  is 
somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  South- 
Down,  otherwise  both  breeds  are  much  alike. 

./.  K.,  Union,  and  others.— 1.  What  is  Ja¬ 
pan  Clover?  Is  it  more  valuable  for  sandy 
loam  than  White  or  Red  Clover?  Is  it  a  bet¬ 
ter  feed  aud  forage  plant  than  the  red  or 
white  varieties?  Where  can  it  bo  obtained  1 
2.  Is  bush  cactus,  that  grows  wild  iu  some 
parts  of  Texas,  good  for  hedges? 

A  ns. — 1.  This  plant  is  u  foreign  annual  that 
has  been  imported  to  America,  and  belongs  to 
the  genus  Lespedozu,  the  species  being  striata. 
It  grows  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  now 
not  thought  to  be  sufltclontly  hardy  to  grow 
north  of  North  Caroliua.  (Jn  poor  sandy  soil, 
it  affords  but  a  scanty  pasturage,  but,  on  rich, 
damp  soil  will  grow  thickly  to  a  hight  of 
from  18  inches  to  two  feet.  The  leaves  are 
small,  and  the  stems  too  hard  and  woody  to 
make  a  desirable  hay.  White  or  Red  Clover 
is  greatly  preferable  to  it.  Jupun  Clover  seed, 
if  spread  on  pasture  land,  might  furnish  a 
hardy  forage  plant,  and  add  to  the  value  of 
the  pasturage.  As  the  plant  seeds  abundaut.ly, 
it  spreads  rapidly.  The  seed  is  not  sold  byany 
seedsman.  2.  The  Cactus  tuna  is  used  in  the 
Southwest  for  hedges.  It  grows  quickly  and 
makes  an  impassable  harrier,  but  it  is  in¬ 
clined  to  occupy  too  much  room, 

d,  A.  It,  Chtpjmoa  Fads,  Wis. — A  month 
ago  one  of  my  nigs  became  lame  iu  the  hiud 
legs:  its  back  grew  humped,  and  it  breathed 
with  difficulty,  frothing  at  the  mouth.  It  ate 
well,  but  died  in  about  two  weeks;  what  ailed 
it?  Others  are  similarly  affected  now. 

Ash. — It  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  the  matter 
with  these  pigs.  Their  blood  is  evidently  out 
of  order,  caused  by  a  long  confinement  and 
feeding  on  strong  food.  It  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  help  them  to  let-  them  have  a  run 
out  on  the  ground  and  to  have  a  feeding  of 
raw  roots  or  potatoes  once  a  day,  in  place  of 
the  other  food.  Make  a  very  strong  suds  with 
common  soft  soap  und  feed  enough,  with  their 
milk,  to  physic  briskly  once  or  twice. 

O.  C.,  Fitchburg ,  Mass.— A  good  butter  cow 
calved  a  year  ago,  came  iu  heat  last  June,  and 
so  continued  all  Summer  and  Fall;  she  was 
served  by  three  different  bulls;  she  has  dried 
up  so  that  she  yields  only  two  quarts  of  milk 
a  day,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  is 
with  calf ;  what  should  be  done  with  her? 

AN8 — The  loss  of  milk  by  waiting  so  long 
a  time  for  the  calf,  would  go  fur  to  pay  for  a 
fresh  cow.  If  the  now  is  not  iu  calf  she  will 
fatten  quickly,  and  will  make  good  beef;  and 
it  would  probably  be  best  to  thus  dispose  of 
her,  unless  she  can  be  pastured  cheaply  until 
the  Fall. 

S.  C.  S.  Este.rciUe,  la.  —  When  my  mare 
stands  still  she  holds  up  first  one  hind  foot  and 
then  the  other,  otherwise  she  appears  quite 
sound;  what  is  the  matter? 

Ans. —This  trouble  indicates  some  disease 
of  the  kidneys  or  of  the  spine  iu  the  loins. 
Apply  warm  fomentation  to  the  back ;  wipe 
the  skin  dry,  and  rub  one  ounce  of  turpen¬ 
tine  over  the  loius  aud  cover  with  a  blanket. 
This  repeated  daily ,  for  three  or  four  flays, 
will  probably  be  sufficient.  If  not,  give  one 
pint  of  linseed  oil  with  an  ounce  of  turpentine 
inwardly  twice,  with  two  days  between  times. 

A.  B.  S.,  Middletown,  Ohio. — Will  tobacco 
stems  (leaf)  injure  or  benefit  raspberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  etc.  ? 

Ans.— Tobacco  stems  would  undoubtedly  ' 
prove  beneficial.  They  possess  valuable  fer-  < 
tilizing  properties,  and  would  have  a  tendency 
to  repel  insects.  We  have  never  know  u  plants 
to  be  injured  by  the  application  of  tobacco-  t 
water,  though  we  have  often  used  it  upon  1 
quite  delicate  species,  and  should  have  no  fear  s 
to  use  the  stems,  as  above  proposed. 

M.  It.  S.,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  sends  an  insect- 
nfested  bit  of  an  apple  tree,  and  asks  the  s 
name  of  the  pest  and  a  remedy  for  it. 

Ans.— We  take  it  to  be  the  scale  insect.  j. 
Spray  the  tree  with  the  kerosene  emulsion  t 
every  week  during  J une.  It  is  the  only  remedy  £ 

iv 6  know  of.  except  draining  and  manuring.  T 
d,  P.  P.,  Finchville,  K.;  C,  T,  C.,  f  ittsville,  e 


'Never  /Hilt  to  give 
-  tatufactlon." 


Does  better  amt  more 
work,  draws  easier.  oohIh 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasta  lotiKor,  does 
rot  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  tho  only  Tedder 
provtiiK  sat- 
✓TV  isfaetory 


Matthews'  Hand  Cultivator 


AND 


after  lie. 
In  v  yours 
iu  use. 


Ans. — (Joobers,  or  poa-nuts,  can  be  growu 
in  Central  Indiana,  aud  they  might  do  for 
poultry  feed  provided  no  small  boys  are  around 
to  take  them, 

W,  II.  IF.,  Conover,  la.,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Rue  Anemone — Anemone 
thalietroides.  We  know  nothing  of  its  medi¬ 
cinal  properties, 

H.  F.  H.  Big  Horn  City,  Wyoming.— Bern 
can  I  get  rid  of  a  moldy  taste  in  smoked  bacon? 

Ans. — Wash  it  in  water  in  which  salaratus 
has  been  dissolved.  Have  the  solution  strong, 
and  then  smoke  it  again. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO 


Box  75.  CUIL’OI’KE  FALLS,  MASS 


The  best  CuPvator  and  Weoder,  for  nil  crops,  In  use. 
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Acknowledged  everywhere  ns  the  Standard  Drill  of 
Amorlea.  Manufactured  only  by 


43  South  Marliet  Street 

(Successors  to  Everett  It  Small.) 


I  ronouncod  by  Market.  Gardeners  to  bo 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 

H1QGANCM  M'F’fl  CO  HI*., 
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DISCUSSION. 

PROF.  ARNOLD’S  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

A.  B  Allen:  1  his  Strikes'  me  as  too  small; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  less  than  1  feed,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  less  than  is  generally  fed  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  u  fair  product  of  milk  uud  but¬ 
ter  from  their  cows.  Among  these  I  do  uot 
include  such  as  belong  bo  dairymen  who  are 
stuffing  their  animals  to  their  utmost,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  public  record,  and  show  how 
it  is  possible  to  stimulate  a  herd  to  produce. 
The  feeding  ration  I’rof.  Arnold  gives,  I  sup¬ 
pose  will  measure  a  little  over  a  beer  pint  to 
the  pound.  A  cow  then  weighing  800  pounds, 
would  only  be  fed,  say,  eight  to  nine  pints.  I 
have  no  cotton-seed  meal  at  baud  to  mix  with 
Indian  meal  and  bran  to  ascertain  the  exact 
weight  of  a  pound  of  this  ration ;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  lor  me  to  state  now,  because,  in 
writing  at  present,  I  only  wish  to  call  out  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  this  important  subject.  1 
am  aware  that  if  the  quality  of  hay  fed  with 
this  meal  ration  is  very  superior,  it  might  be 
enough  for  a  cow  of  ordinary  size;  but  I  think 
with  hay  of  only  a  medium  quality,  50  per 
cent,  should  be  added,  and  if  wet  meadow  or 
salt  marsh  hay  is  given,  then  the  meal  ration 
of  Prof.  Arnold  should  be  doubled. 

Common  native  cows,  as  well  us  those  of  the 
Jersey,  Ayrshiresand  Devon  breeds,  ordinari¬ 
ly  weigh  from  700  to  900  pounds,  according  to 
size  and  condition  at  the  time  of  weighing. 
The  larger  breeds,  like  the  Short-horns  and 
Holsteins,  weigh  considerably  more,  and  of 
course  require  a  larger  ration  than  the  four 
breeds  first  mentioned  above. 

In  feeding  oil  meal,  it  unadulterated,  us 
much  as  two  to  three  quarts  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  given  per  day,  according  to  tho  size 
of  the  cow,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it 
makes  them  too  loose,  and  they  do  not  get 
with  calf.  If  the  oil  meal  (linseed  cake)  is 
of  the  new  process  sort,  I  do  not  think  there 
cau  tie  any  danger  from  so  largo  a  ration. 
With  regard  to  cotton-seed  meal,  I  advise 
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FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SIL-  HKff 
VER  MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority  In  [i>l  ffri 
of  Process  and  Product.  j-”-  isiM  llrM 

A  MONO  THEM  milli  IlilRH 

THE  GOLD  MKI'AI.  at  |  THK  GOLD  MEDAL  at  1  1  MG? 

PALNCR  OF  INDUSTRY,  PAI.AFU  OF  INDUSTRY,  1 1  >r  V.  '  f '.ImI 
Pauir,  France,  IS7».  I  Paris,  France,  1882.  H.  ..a'.rv  HR 

after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Sol  Wk  -  "•  |B| 

ting  Apparatus  of  the  WORLD.  ILs^ 
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THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  Gil  URN  ON  TIIF,  MARKET 

Beeoniie  tt  makes  the  most  tiutter  from  u  given  amount  of  crcuni  Recalls 
other  Churn  works  so  easy,  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  huftor.  Oeeau 
Is  the  (ffiRieSt  cIl'JUKMl,  I !  Iiuh  iio  Hi  •  ir  li*h  in  *1<Jg  Ainu  Hick  I  Ifirt-t  \ 
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Blows  Baris  Green,  London  Purple,  Hellebore, 

By  ret  hr  u  in,  H tu.I/ilwr,  Flour,  Slack  Lime,  - 

Ashes,  Etc.,  Etc.  1 

This  Bellows  is  the  bast  article  ever  invented  •- 
for  destroying  lUiaects  in  the  Conservatory,  Oar  ^ 
den,  Orchard  or  Field  ;  it,  will  kill  every  bug  upon 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  under  the  leaven  as  good  as  »•, 
on  top,  in  an  hour ;  it  will  blow  powder  into  the  m 
highest  fruit  trees.  Tlii  Bellow*  can  be  held  in  (4 
any  direction  without  waisting  powder, as  ltregu-  .  " 
latos  its  own  supply;  kills  under  tho  leaf  per- 
fectly.  Poisons  for  sale,  Htrielly  pure  only. 

Price  of  Improved  Patent  Bellows.  $4.00 
Price  of  Liquid  Atomizer  Bellows.  $2.00 

This  hi  the  only  article  iu  the  market  that  ef  ^ 
factually  kills  the  rose  hush  bug,  throwing  a  very  e 
fine  spray.  T 

Small  Powder  Kellows  for  House  Use,  DM.OO, 
Pure  Pyrctlirum  Powder  For  Sale. 

My  goods  will  he  sliipped  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  ‘W00DAS01T, 

74  Canalport  Ave.,  CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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■Hpr  -  -  th,  -  ^  Ciin  do  the  work.  Made  of  Golvimlzed  Iron,  and 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  17,  1884. 


There  is  not  a  Spring  that  passes  in 
which  we  do  not  feel  more  and  more  like 
telling  our  readers  to  buy  the  Japan  or¬ 
namental  quince.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  queen 
of  hardy  spring-blooming  shrubs. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  begs  to  offer 
$10  for  the  largest  potato,  without  prongs 
or  secondary  tubers,  delivered,  postage  or 
expressage  prepaid,  at  this  office  before 
October  1st,  The  name  of  the  tender 
should  be  written  on  the  wrapper,  and  the 
variety  and  manner  of  cultivation  should 
be  stated  by  postal  card. 

-  - - " 

Under  the  title  of  the  paper  “Rural 
New-Yorker,”  and  under  the  bull’s  bead 
thereof,  will  be  seen  the  volume  (XLIII.) 
and  number  (1790.)  One  unit  is  added  to 
this  every  week.  When  it  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  your  address  wrapper,  your 
subscription  exjdres.  If  there  is  nonum- 
her  following  the  name,  the  subscription 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  1  lease 
examine,  and  renew  ft  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

i  4  - - 

In  setting  cabbage  plants,  it  is  better 
to  pull  or  cut  off  all  of  the  large  leaves, 
leaving  only  the  small  central  ones.  The 
outer  leaves  are  of  no  service  to  the  young 
plant  for  the  reason  that  the  roots  can¬ 
not  supply  them  with  moisture,  so  that 
they  wilt  and  die.  In  an  expeimient, 
made  several  years  ago,  we  secured  a 
better  stand  from  plants  so  treated  than 
from  those  which  were  set  with  their 
leaves  entire,  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
send  bed.  _ _ _ 

Now  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year  our 
columns  will  not  be  too  crowded  with 
advertisements,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  growing  crops;  as  to  which  varieties 
thrive  best,  which  fail.  We  would  also 
be  glad  to  secure  any  items  of  their  ex¬ 
perience,  which  may  prove  serviceable  to 
readers  in  general.  Our  many  Canada 
friends  are  particularly  invited  to  tell  us 
what  kinds  of  fruit  and  grains  thrive  best 
with  them. 

- - - - - 

The  most  surprising  thing  in  our 
present  experiments  is  the  effect  of  ft 
slight  mulch  of  farm  manure  upon  several 
kinds  of  our  new  (cross-bred)  wheats. 
This  was  spread  upon  the  land  between 
the  drills  last  Fall,  after  hard  frosts  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
plants  so  treated  have  tillered  twice  as 
much,  and  the  leaves  are  twice  as  broad 
as  the  others,  and  the  color  is  a  deeper 
green.  We  have  never  treated  wheat 
in  this  way  before,  and  cannot,  of  course, 
judge  as  to  what  its  effect  may  be  at  har¬ 
vest. 

- - - - - 

About  half  of  the  farm  journals  and 
hack  farm  writers  of  the  country  are  now 
advocating  for  com,  drill-planting,  no- 

hilliug,  surface-manuring  aud  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation,  just  as  if  they  had  themselves 
originated  the  combined  method,  and  bad 
themselves  proven  its  advantages  over  the 
old  methods  of  check -planting,  hilling- 
up,  deep  manuring  and  deep  cultivation. 
Nobody  can  deny  that — though  one  or  the 
other  of  these  details  may  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed  through  nil  time — the  quadruplicate 
combination  as  applied  to  the  same  field, 
was  first  practiced  and  first  advocated  by 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  it  seems 
but  scant  justice  that  credit  should  be 
given  to  us  accordingly.  We  are  not  so 
verv  benevolent  that  we  can  afford  to 
relinquish  to  the  authors  of.  re-written 
articles,  the  earnest  labors  of  six  years. 


For  a  part  of  the  past  two  weeks  we 
have  busied  ourselves  with  crossing  the 
flowers  of  some  of  our  best  fruit  and  or¬ 
namental  trees.  We  have  crossed  several 
of  our  best  kinds  of  pears  upon  the  Kiet- 
fer  and  the  Mikado  (a  Chinese  pear);  also 
the  ornamental  Japan  quinces  upon  the 
latter;  Soulange’s  Magnolia  upon  Lcunes 
Magnolia,  etc.  It  is  tvorthy  of  note,  that 
the  stigmas  of  the  flowers  of  these  mag¬ 
nolias  are  quite  withered  before  the  an¬ 
thers  of  the  stamens  are  in  anthesis — 
that  is,  botanically  speaking,  the  flowers 
arc  proterogynous.  Hence  it  is  that  these 
cross  -bred  varieties  rarely  bear  seed.  1  he 


generative  organs  are  as  perfect  as  those 
of  any  other  flowers;  but  they  are  not 
virile  at  the  same  time— the  same  as  with 
pelargoniums,  some  kinds  of  aider,  tin- 
corn  plant,  etc.  Many  have  attributed 
this  failure  to  fruit  to  the  barrenness  which 
cross-bred  varieties  sometimes  show. 

Now  for  the  Kerosene  Emulsion :  Take 
a  teacupful,  or  a  pint,  or  any  other  quan¬ 
tity  and  add  the  same  amount  of  milk, 
sweet  or  sour,  and  shake  them  together 
m  a  jug  until  the  emulsion  is  formed. 
Use  one  part  of  this  to  five  or  six  of  water 
for  the  cabbage  worm,  for  aphides— the 
lice  that  infest  the  leaves  of  cherries, 
grape-vines,  etc. — and.  it  may  be,  for 
other  insect*.  How  shall  we  appl\  itt 
Spraying  pumps, of  course,  would  serve  the 
purpose  well.  But.  we  should  use  the  spray¬ 
ing  bellowB  already  alluded  to  until  some¬ 
thing  is  found  cheaper  and  more  handy. 
The  bellows  (WoodaBon)  are  sold  by  most 
seedsmen  at  about  $1,150  each.  They  are 
useful  in  many  ways,  as,  for  example,  in 
spraying  hen-housca  with  kerosene.  I  hese 
bellows  were  sent  to  us  for  trial  two  years 
ago  and  we  have  used  them  with  satis¬ 
faction.  We  do  not  kuow  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  make  this  note  purely  in  the 
interest  of  our  readers.  It  matters  not 
whether  those  who  send  us  things  to  try 
advertise  in  the  Rural  or  not;  we  are 
only  too  glad  to  be  instrumental  m  intro¬ 
ducing  on  improved  article  or  method 
quite  regardless  of  advertising  patronage. 
The  only  trouble  is,  we  cannot  find  tune 
to  test  properly  the  many  new  things  sent 
to  us. 

- -  ♦♦ — - - 

THIRTY  KINDS  OF  EARLY  CORN  TO 
BE  CROSSED  UPON  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  BLOUNT. 


Wk  are  preparing  to  cross  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  Indian  corn  on  an  extended 
scale.  Plots  of  about,  one  twentieth  of 
an  acre— 60x83  feet— have  been  marked 
out,  running  lengthwise  of  a  narrow  one- 
acre  field.  On  every  alternate  plot,  our 
improved  Blount.  Corn  has  been  planted. 
On  the.  intervening  plots,  beginning  in 
about  10  days  and  ending  in  about  four 
weeks,  we  shall  plant  successively  about 
30  different  varieties,  which  we  have  pro¬ 
cured  here  and  there,  together  with  many 
kinds  generously  sent  t,o  us  by  Rural 
readers,  as  liighly  valued  in  the  lot  allties 
where  they  have  been  cultivated.  All  of 
them  are  ‘  believed  to  be  early  varieties, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  shall  plant, 
them  in  succession,  as  above  stated,  so 
that  all,  a  greater  part,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  may  bloom  simultaneously  with  the 
improved  Blount,  which  is  later,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  make  the  desired  crosses. 
The  Blount  will  be  made  the  mother  plant 
in  all  cases.  That  is,  just  so  soon  as  a 
tassel  (which  bears  the  male  flowers)  ap¬ 
pears,  it  will  he  cut  off,  so  that  any  pol- 
lenationand  consequent  fertilization  which 
occur  will  be  due?  to  the  polU.ntof  the  other 
varieties,  and  thus  crosses  will  be  assured. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  crossing  of 
corn  on  so  large  a  scale  has  never  before 
been  attempted,  and  it.  will  require  years 
before  the  improved  Blount  kernels  of 
this  crop,  sired  by  20  or  more  varieties, 
will  have  assumed  anything  like  varietal 
uniformity. 

Blount’s  Corn  was  introduced  years  ago 
by  the  R.  N.-Y.  through  its  Free  Seed 
Distribution,  and  we  have  every  year 
since  sought  to  improve  it  in  every  way. 
It  has  uow  hut  one  serious  fault— lateness, 
though  10  days  earlier  than  when  first 

raised  at  the  Rural  Farm. 

What  we  now  seek  to  do  by  this  multi¬ 
tudinous  crossing,  is  to  establish  >  arieties 
that,  shall  not  grow  so  tall,  shall  ripen 
within  100  days,  and  hear  larger  ears 
lower  upon  tlie  stalks.  It  will  be  the 
work  of  five  years  more. 


rangements  are  being  made  for  another 
building  almost  as  large. 

All  the  Southern  States  have  applied 
for  space,  except  Kentucky,  and  a  bill  is 
now  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
providing  for  a  grand  display  of  its  re¬ 
sources  there.  Twenty  Northern  and 
Western  States  and  Territorities  have 
already  secured  space,  and  others  are 
making-,  arrangements  to  he  represented. 
Fourteen  foreign  Governments  have  de¬ 
clared  their  intention  to  take  part,  in  the 
display,  and  a  large  area  has  been  applied 
for  by  foreign  firms  and  individuals. 

The  applications  from  American  exhib¬ 
itors  alone  already  call  for  more  Rpace 
than  was  occupied  by  similar  exhibits  at 
Philadelphia.  The  ‘Live  Stock  Depart¬ 
ment  will  transcend  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  Ln  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  the  premiums  will 
I  amount  to  over  $20,000,  besides  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  bronze  medals.  Parker  Earle, 
President,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  is  chief  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  a  superintendent  from 
Missouri  and  another  from  Indiana,  be¬ 
sides  several  special  Commissioners  from 
the  East;  while  our  friend,  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  of  Georgia,  is  Foreign  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Commissioner  Loring  has  been  of¬ 
fered  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

Arrangements  have  been  madofor  experi¬ 
mental  gardens,  in  which  growing  crops, 
such  as  cotton,  sugar,  jute,  tobacco,  etc., 
will  be  shown.  Quantities  of  evergreens 
from  nurseries  North  and  South  will  em¬ 
bellish  the  grounds.  Mexico  has  appro¬ 
priated  $200,000  for  the  Exposition,  and 
many  of  the  States  of  that,  Republic  have 
appropriated  $.’3,000  each,  to  display  their 
special  resources,  while  nil  the  Central 
American  States  are  taking  great  interest, 
in  the  show.  Never  has  there  been  seen 
so  vast  and  varied  a  display  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  as  that  which  will  delight 
and  instruct  visitors  to  the  Crescent  City 
next  Winter,  while  the  exhibition  of  min¬ 
erals  from  foreign  countries  and  our  min¬ 
ing  States  and  Territories  will  be  the  most 
extensive  ever  witnessed.  Other  exposi¬ 
tions  are  to  he  held  this  year  at  London, 
Philadelphia,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  Denver,  hut  all  will  be  closed 
before  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  will 
open,  so  that  the  choicest  exhibits  may  he 
transferred  1  hit  her. 

We  heartily  wish  a  brilliant  success  to 
this  splendid  enterprise,  which  will  not 
only  afford  a  fine  market  for  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  world  and  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  South  by  af¬ 
fording  a  better  knowledge  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  age,  but  also  do  much  good 
by  the.  mingling  of  the  people  of  all  sec- 
tions  in  a  great  national  industrial  cele¬ 
bration. 


LAND-GRABBERS  NOT  WANTED. 


THE  NEXT  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 


Last  Thursday  the  House  passed  the 
bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  making 
what  is  virtually  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  m 
aid  of  the  International  Exposition  to  he 
opened  at  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  next 
December.  This  was  originally  designed 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  first 
exportation  of  cotton  trom  America,  but 
it  now  promises  to  be  the  largest  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  resources  and  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  world  ever  held  in  this  coun¬ 
try  The  mam  building  covers  33  acres, 
affording  1,656,300  square  feet  of 
ground,  or  1,215,000  feet  of  exhibiting 
space,  a  larger  area  than  that  ot  the  main 
building  and  Machinery  Hall  combined 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Seven  months 
before  the  opening  it  was  found  that  tins 
vast  structure  was  inadequate,  and  ar- 


TnK  earth  is  man’s,  created  for  his  use 
and  given  to  the  race  as  a  common  in¬ 
heritance,  Its  subsequent  subdivision  and 
individual  ownership  by  nations  and  men 
were  wholly  artificial,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  race,  its  or¬ 
ganization  into  civilized  society,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labor,  and  the  variety  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  Nothing  so  ennobles  a  man  and 
makes  him  feel  his  responsibility  to  lus 
God  and  his  fellow  man ;  nothing  makes 
him  so  worthy  his  manhood  as  the  abso¬ 
lute.  ownership  of  a  portion  of  land,  how¬ 
ever  small,  constituting  a  home  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family. 

The  more  evenly  the  land  is  divided, 
the  more  numerous  the  owners,  the  more 
general  the  occupation  and  cultivation  by 
the  actual  owners — the  more  stable  the 
Government,  and  the  more  contented  and 
happy  the  people.  The  great  weakness 
of  the  Government  of  England,  the  source 
of  most  danger  to  its  institutions,  is  not 
its  monarchy",  or  its  aristocracy,  but  its 
enormous  landed  estates,  the  very  few 
land-owners,  and  the  great  multitude  who 
have  not  the  least  interest  in  the  soil,  and 
through  that,  in  the  stability  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Unless  England  s  rulers  shall 
have  the  wisdom,  and  shall  exercise  the 
power  to  compel  the  division  and  sale  of 
those  immense  estates,  so  as  to  enable  the 
many  to  become  owners  of  the  soil  and 
interested  partners  of  the  Government, 
sooner  or  later  she’  must  become  despotic, 
or  be  revolutionized,  and  compelled  to 
change  her  institutions.  The  only  reason 
why  such  a  result  has  been  so  long  delay¬ 
ed  has  been  because  the  settlement,  of  the 
New  World  acted  as  a  safety-valve  for 
her  surplus  population.  The  unparalleled 
growth  and  prosperity  of  America  are  due 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  adopting 
different  institutions,  and  to  the  vast 
amount  of  rich,  cheap  lands  within  the 
reach  of  all;  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of 


having  owners  of  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
she  has  millions  of  land  owners,  and  no 
large  landed  estates.  One  of  the  most 
gratifying  facts  revealed  by  our  census  re¬ 
ports  is,  that  our  farms  are  constantly  de¬ 
creasing  in  size,  and  as  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers.  So  long  as  we  have 
plenty  of  land  virtually  free,  or  at  least 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  farm  and  build  a  home,  we  need 
have  no  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  or  the  stability  of  the  Government. 

The  recent  purchase  of  millions  of  acres 
of  the  public  lands  by  a  few  capitalists  and 
corporations,  should  cause  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  subject,  by  every  lover  of 
his  country,  and  especially  should  this  be 
the  case  when  foreign  capitalists,  mostly 
English  nabobs,  buy  millions  of  acres  of  our 
rich  domain.  One*  five-milli on-acre  land- 
owner  means  one  million  landless  poor, and 
this  is  contrary  to  the  wise  policy  of  our 
Government,  as  shown  by  the  withdrawal 
of  all  public  lauds  from  sale,  except  in 
limited  quantities,  to  actual  settlers. 

These  vast  tracts  are  mostly  geenred,  as 
recent  investigations  show,  by  false 
swearing,  misrepresentations,  and  fraud; 
practices  but  little  better  than  stealing, 
but  under  no  circumstances  should  such 
acquisition  be  permitted.  The  object  of 
these  purchasers  is,  of  course,  to  make 
money,  and  this  is  only  possible  by  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  these  tracts,  due  to  the 
actual  settlement  and  improvement  _ot 
surrounding  lands.  Thus,  while  the  pio¬ 
neers  are  enduring  the  privations  and 
hardships  of  frontier  life,  and  are  build¬ 
ing  homes  and  subduing  farms  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  they  are  doubling  and 
quadrupling  tlic  wealth  of  these  land- 
grabbers,  who  are  quietly  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  some  Eastern  or  foreign  city. 

That  these  capitalists  have  no  right  to 
buy  and  hold  these  lands,  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  if  we  consider  what  would  be  the 
result  of  such  practices  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  Suppose  they  were  to  buy  and 
hold  all  the  public  lands,  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  all  further  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  would,  certainly  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  ;  but 
private  must  never  supersede  public  in¬ 
terests,  consequently  the  Government  has 
not  only  the  right,  hut  it  becomes  it*  duty, 
to  compel  these  men  to  at  once  improve 
these  lands,  or  to  sell  them  to  those  who 
will.  Capital  has  no  more  right  to  buy 
and  hold  land,  than  it  has  to  hoard  grain 
or  any  other  necessity,  and  when  it  does 
so,  it  becomes  the'  public  enemy  and 
should  be  so  treated.  It  is  vital  to  the 
prosperity  and  endurance,  of  free  Govern  - 
ment  that  the  people  should  have  the 
lands  in  small  quantities,  for  actual  set¬ 
tlement,  which  will  insure  their  speedy 
improvement,  and  such  has  been  for 
many  years  the  policy  of  our  Government, 
and  should  not  now  he  abandoned,  but  its 
immediate  attention  should  he  given  to 
this  matter.  It  should  see  to  it  that  these 
men  and  these  monopolies  be  not.  allowed 
to  dishonestly  rob  the  people  of  tbeir 
lands;  not  only  this,  but  they  should  be 
compelled  to  allow  actual  settlers  to  take 
the  laud  which  they  have  already  secured, 
at  a  fair  price.  We  can  see  the  evil  effects 
of  this  land  monopoly  in  the  Old  World ; 
we  should  be  warned  in  time  against  let¬ 
ting  it  get  a  foot-hold  in  the  New. 


BREVITIES. 


The  hill  system  of  manuring  is  like  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  a  poor  way. 

There  is  a  withholding  that  tendeth 
to  poverty,  and  a  scattering.  that  increaseth. 
This  is  agriculturally  true  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
nure. 

Is  the  horse  treated  in  accordance  with  his 
worth?  He  is  the  most  important  animal  on 
the  farm.  Does  he  get  cleaned,  fed.  watered, 
and  looked  after  according  to  his  deserts? 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  planting 
corn  in  drills,  is  in  cultivation.'  So  say  many. 
If,  however,  the  drills  are  straight,  the  culti¬ 
vator  may  he  run  close  to  the  corn,  and  there 
is  really  no  difficult}'  about  it. 

The  Gregg  Black-cap  has  never  done  well 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  berries  are  not  un¬ 
commonly  large,  and  the  canes  are  somewhat 
tender.  Still,  we  do  not  doubt  it  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  it  receives  from  many  of  our  VV  est- 
ern  friends. 

Everybody  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  now  “freed 
from  all  encumbrancer.”  and  actually 
«  equipped  with  brains.’’  This  we  learn  from 
a  postal  sent  to  the  Rural,  dated  May  0th, 
from  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  A.  A.  is  “freed  from  its  encum¬ 
brances,”  but  that  other  statement  as  to 
“brains,''  is  hard  to  believe! 

Ik  troubled  with  cut-worms,  don’t  neglect  to 
roll  a  piece  of  paper  (any  kind  will  answer) 
about  the  stems  of  tomato  and  cabbage  plants 
when  setting  them  in  the  open  ground  No 
string  is  required  to  bold  the  paper.  Merely 
secure  the  lower  part  by  pressing  soil  upon  it 
about  the  stem.  This  is  so  quickly  done  that  it 
is  well  worth  >hile,  even  when  planting  m 
fields,  if  the  cut-worm  abounds. 


8  S  AY. 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  IV. 

M _ _ 

the  best  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the 
SHAMBLES. 

DUDLEY  MILLER. 

In  England,  stock  for  the  shambles  almost 
monopolize  the  breeder’s  attention,  the  result 
being  the  high  degree  of  perfection  attained 
by  the  beef  breeds,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
daily  qualities;  English  dairymen  contenting 
themselves  with  Short-horns  and  other  beef 
breeds  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sacrificing 
them  to  the  block. 

The  little  black  Kerry,  the  Ayrshire,  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  are,  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  the  dairy  hreeds  in  Great  Britain.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  little  Kerry,  which  is  to  the  Short¬ 
horn  what  the  Shetland  is  to  the  Clydesdale, 
all  of  these  breeds  are  pretty  well  represented 
in  the  United  States.  The  Continental  Euro¬ 
pean  breeds  which  have  become  known  here, 
are  the  Swiss,  the  Dutch  Belted,  and  the  Hol¬ 
land  breeds,  known  here  both  as  Holstein  and 
Friesian.  The  Dutch  Belted  breed  comprises 
so  few  animals  that  it  hardly  requires  more 
than  mere  mention. 

The  Native,  which  is  the  result  of  indiscrim¬ 
inate  crossing,  must  not  be  passed  without  uo- 
tice,  as  many  excellent  representatives  exist 
throughout  the  country,  noted  both  for  their 
dairy  and  beef  qualities  Col.  Chas.  D.  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y..  had  a  native  called 
Lolly,  which  produced  82  quarts— <18  pounds 
12)^  ounces— of  milk  in  one  day,  and  made  20 
pounds  8  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days.  One 
of  the  strongest  objections  to  Natives  is  the 
great  uncertainty  in  their  breeding;  they  can¬ 
not  bo  depended  on  to  reproduce  their  like.  This 
is  doubtless  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  cus 
tom.  among  dairymen,  of  disposing  of  their 
calves  instead  of  raising  those  from  the  best 
milkers.  Thus  tho  blood  of  cows  found  by 
actual  experience  to  be  the  best,  is  lost,  and 
those  whose  merits  are  unknown  have  to  be 
purchased  to  fill  their  places. 

The  “best  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the  sham¬ 
bles”  must  not  only  be  superior  for  beef  or  for 
the  productions  of  tho  daily,  but  must  com¬ 
bine  those  qualities  to  a  greater  degree  thah 
any  of  the  others.  Hence,  tho  breed  which 
fails  in  the  dairy  cannot  be  considered,  and 
this  disposes  of  tho  polled  breeds,  the  Gallo, 
ways,  Angus  and  Norfolks,  and  also  of  the 
Longhorns  and  the  Herefords. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  dairy  breeds  which 
lack  size  and  consequently  are  not  beef -pro¬ 
ducers,  must  waive  their  claims  in  this  com¬ 
petition.  Under  this  head  come  the  Kerry, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

The  breeds,  aside  from  Natives,  which  com¬ 
bine  excellence  in  the  dairy  and  for  beef,  are 
the  Swiss,  Devon,  Short  horn  and  Holsteins. 

The  Swiss.  As  a  beef  animal,  the  Swiss  is 
very  highly  commended.  Mature  cows  weigh 
from  1.000  to  1,300  pounds,  and  fat  steers  from 
2,000  to  2,500,  and  mention  is  made  of  one 
weighing  3,000  pounds.  The  milk  is  unusually 
rich,  and  the  annual  yield  is  from  3, (MX)  to  5,000 
pounds.  The  average  weight  of  a  herd  of 
these  cows  kept  in  Germany  was  1,225  pounds, 
and  their  average  yield  of  milk  for  a  year 
was  5,764  pounds.  There  are  so  few  of  this 
breed  in  the  United  States,  that  data  concern¬ 
ing  them  are  quite  meagre. 

The  Devon.— Mr.  Geo.  Rudd,  of  Canada, 
a  breeder  of  Devons  for  20  years,  and  of  wide 
reputation,  mentions  selling  two  two-year-old 
bulls  which  averaged  1,075  pounds,  and  he 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia  a  nine  year-old  bull 
weighing  between  2,300  and  2,400  pounds. 
Mr.  Rudd  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  fine 
flavor  and  quality  of  Devon  beef.  Secretary 
Buckingham,  of  the  American  Devon  Cattle 
Club,  reports  four  weekly  butter  tests  of 
Devons,  made  in  1882,  varying  from  15  pounds 
8  ounces  to  20  pounds  5  ounces,  which  average 
nearly  17  pounds  per  week.  At  a  competitive 
trial  of  dairy  cows  at  the  Islington  Show,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1883,  comprising  the  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Short  horn,  Holstein  and  Devon  breeds] 
analysis  of  the  milk  showed,  that  that  of  the 
last  contained  a  larger  percentage  (9.2(5), 
of  solids  other  than  fat,  than  that  of  any  other 
breed,  a  day’s  milk  of  the  Holstein  producing 
the  greatest  amount  of  fat  and  other  solids, 
viz. :  7.3  pounds. 

The  Short-horns.— The  Skort-horus  for 
many  years  have  taken  more  prizes  at  fat  stock 
shows  than  any  other  breed,  but  the  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus  and  other  beef  breeds,  are  closely 
following  them,  and  occasionally  lead.  Some 
Short-horns  weigh  1,000  pounds  at  a  year  old; 
1,500  pounds  at  two  years,  and  mature  animals 
from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds.  The  bull  Vaulner, 


bred  by  Richard  J.  Webb,  in  England,  and  a 
prize-winner  at  Stettin,  Germany,  in  1805, 
weighed  2,200  pounds.  The  bull  calf.  First 
Fruit,  bred  by  Mr.  Webb,  took  first  prize  at 
Battersea,  and  weighed  1,600  pounds  at  10 
months  old.  which  is  the  greatest  weight  at 
that,  age  on  record.  Coding's  Short-born 
Durham  Ox,  by  Favorite,  was  said  to 
weigh  216  stone — 3.024  pounds.  The  superior 
quality  of  beef,  the  rapid  growth,  the  great 
size,  and  the  large  proportion  of  flesh  to  offal 
are  the  Short-horn's  strong  points.  As  a  dairy 
cow  Jonathan  Talcott  mentions  Adelizas’s 
record  of  17  pounds  8  ounces  of  butter  in 
a  week,  and  Lady  Oxford  2d’s  yield  of 
40  to  50  pounds  of  milk  in  a  da}*.  Among  the 
most  noted  milking  Short -horns  was  Ruby, 
owned  by  Geo.  Vail,  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  which 
has  a  record  of  40  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter 
in  20  days,  but  not  consecutive  days;  and  a 
milk  record  of  50.1*100  pounds  for  .80  days. 
Lady  of  the  Lake  gave  50  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  and  16  pounds  of  butter  in  10  days. 
Flora  gave,  in  10  days,  562  pounds  of  milk, 
which  produced  21  pounds  4  ounces  of  butter. 
Her  estimated  milk  record  for  the  year  was 
10,452  pounds.  Mr.  John  H.  Powell,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  said  to  have  owned  a  Short-horn  that 
produced  8  pounds  13  ounces  of  butter  in  three 
days. 

The  Holstein.  —  The  Holstein  breed  is 
large,  black-and-white  in  color,  makes  rapid 
growth,  and  produces  the  best  of  veal  and 
beef.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of  again 
in  live  weight  of  three  to  four  pounds  per  day. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Yeomans  &  Sous’  bull  calf  Burly, 
gained  160  pounds  in  50  days.  Lad  gained 
four  pounds,  and  Chief  four  nud-four-tenths 
per  day,  both  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  Aiken. 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Jr.’s.,  Iaap  fourth, 
gained  flve-and-one-third  pounds  per  day  for 
80  days,  and  weighed  1,200  pounds  at  II 
months  old.  This  gain  of  five  and  oue- third 
pounds  per  day  is  unparalleled.  Mature  cows 
are  reported  to  have  weighed  2.(XM)  pounds, 
and  other  animals  3,000  pounds,  and  over. 
Tho  following  are  the  weights  of  three  cows 
and  throe  bulls  owned,  or  bred,  by  Hon.  Ger- 
rit  S.  Miller,  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y. :  /Egis,  1,650 
pounds;  Echo,  in  milking  condition,  1,810 
pounds;  Isis,  1,880  pounds;  Hollander,  2,020 
pounds;  Mahomet.  2,300  pounds:  Uncle  Tom, 
2,290  pounds.  Mr.  Chenery’s  Van  Trornp 
weighed  2,720  pounds.  In  the  Fall  of  1883,  Mr. 
Underwood  exhibited,  at  the  Michigan  and 
Ohio  fairs,  a  bull  said  to  weigh  3,500  pounds. 
The  cows  usually  weigh  1,200  to  1,600  pounds, 
and,  when  not  in  milk,  fatten  rapidly  on 
grass  alone.  The  usual  weight  for  hulls  Is 
1,800  to  2,200  pounds. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin,  “  after  writing  to 
all  the  famous  breeders  of  dairy  stock  in  the 
country  for  butter  records,”  made  a  table,  the 
results  of  which  show  that  the  best  herds  made 
an  annual  record  of  butter  averaging,  per 
cow,  as  follows:  Short-horns,  252  pounds  8 
ounces;  Ayrshires,  273  pounds;  Jerseys,  281 
pounds;  Natives,  802  pounds;  Holsteins,  350 
pounds.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  Holsteins 
made  over  13  per  cent,  more  than  any  other 
breed. 

Tho  following  are  some  Holstein  butter  re¬ 
cords:  Messrs.  Smiths* Powell’s  Jannek  made 
28  pounds  6  ounces  in  10  days,  and  their  Nether- 
land  Queen,  20  pounds  in  seven  days.  Snow¬ 
flake,  bred  by  Hon.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  made  27 
pounds  8  ounces  in  10  days.  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
Frieda  made  6  pouuds  X  ounces  in  two  days. 
Mr.  Thos.  B.  Wales,  Jr.’s,  Jantje  made  90 
pounds  8  ounces  in  31  days,  and  his  Mercedes 
made  in  30  days,  99  pounds  6j^  ounces  of  un¬ 
salted  butter,  thereby  making  the  greatest 
butter  record  known,  taking  the  Breeders’  Ga¬ 
zette's  Challenge  Cup,  which  was  open  to  all 
competitors,  and  standing  champion  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  cows  imported  or  bred  by  Mr. 
Wales,  are  tho  following,  with  one  day’s  re- 
cox-d;  Jantje,  90  pounds  8  ounces;  Roda,  89 
pounds  8  ounces;  Mercedes,  88  pounds;  Bril- 
liante,  80  pounds.  Jantje  gave  2,628  pounds  8 
ounces  in  31  days,  and  Mercedes  2,354  pounds 
in  31  days.  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell’s  Aaggie 
has  an  annual  milk  record  of  18,004  pounds  15 
ounces:  Messrs.  T.  G.  Yeomans  &  Son’s  Aag¬ 
gie  2d  (a  two-year-old)  produced  in  one  year 
17,746  pounds  2  ounces.  Hon.  Gerrit  S.  Miller 
has  imported  or  bred  animals  with  the  follow 
ing  daily  records:  Empress,  81  pounds;  Aegis, 

82  pounds  12  ounces;  Johannah,  88  pounds, 
and  Oudine,  90  pounds  8  ounces.  Aegis’s  an¬ 
nual  record  is  16,823  pounds  10  ounces,  and 
Echo’s  is  18,120  pounds  8  ounces.  Empress’s 
six  months’  record  at  Peterboro,  in  1883,  was 
11,339  pounds  12  ounces.  Her  Holland  record 
for  one  day  is  108.91-100  pounds.  It  is  due  to 
Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Ste¬ 
vens,  to  state  that  they  owned,  respectively, 
Aegis  and  Echo  when  their  milk  records  were 
made. 

In  this  essay,  the  merits  of  each  breed  have 
been  placed  in  the  most  favorable  light,  which 
such  facts  as  were  obtainable  permitted.  From 
the  facts  collected  here,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education— No.  1,  1884,  Meeting 
of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  Rome, 
in  October,  1884. 

Diseases  of  Plants,  Experiment  Or¬ 
chard  and  Peach  Yellows.  Conducted  at 
Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville,  N.  Y.  A 
pamphlet  of  64  pages,  giving  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  uow  being  conducted  in 
an  orchai'd  of  fruit  trees  and  vinos.  A  few 
pages  are  also  devoted  to  the  peach  yellows. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Aori- 
CULture  for  1883.  Washington:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Olllco;  484 pages.  Every  fanner 
should  procure  this  report,  to  learn  what,  work 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  farmer’s  department 
of  the  Government,  it  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  that  is  not  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere. 

H.  C.  Carter  &  Co.,  101  North  Moore 
Street,  N.  Y.  Circular  of  dairy  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  everything  needed  for  dairy 
use.  This  house  makes  a  specialty  of  a  popu 
lar  tub  fastener,  made  of  a  strip  of  tin  the 
proper  width  and  proper  length,  for  fastening 
the  tops  of  butter  t,nhs.  It  has  a  Hweeds  iron 
tack  put  in  each  end  and  held  there  securely, 
ready  for  use,  by  a  fold  in  the  tin.  These 
must  bo  a  great  convenience  for  those  hand¬ 
ling  butter. 

Boomer  &  Boscheut  Press  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  A  neat  catalogue  of  80  pages,  85 
of  which  are  used  in  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  their  cider-making  machinery,  including 
graters,  pumps,  presses,  and  platforms.  The 
presses  shown  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  hand 
press,  making  from  Ilf  to  20  barrels  per  day, 
to  the  Mammoth  press,  with  its  improved 
double  platform,  easily  making  as  many  bar¬ 
rels  per  hour.  The  <15  remaining  pages  are 
filled  with  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
used  tho  machinery  made  by  this  firm,  and  if 
one  half  of  whatis  said  in  these  testimonials  be 
true,  those  Dresses  and  cider-making  ma¬ 
chines  must  be  good  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting.  This  catalogue  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  are  contemplating  cider-rnak- 
ing,  and  who  apply  for  it,  mentioning  the 
Rural. 

Ant.  Roozkn  *  Ron,  Overveen,  Holland. 
Now  York  Agency,  J.  A.  DeVeer,3l8  Broad¬ 
way.  A  catalogue  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  and 
all  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs  for  fall  planting,  as 
well  as  gladioli,  amaryllis,  etc.  Our  readers 
will  order  through  Mr.  DeVeer  in  any  quan¬ 
tities  they  may  choose.  The  bulbs  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  New  York,  and  all  duties  paid  by 
him.  As  soon  as  the  goods  are  received  ho 
notifies  his  patrons,  who  then  direct  whether 
they  shall  be  supplied  by  mail,  express,  or 
freight,  paying  for  them  by  money  order, 
or  C.  O.  D.,  as  preferred.  All  orders  for  fall 
dolivery  should  be  sent  before  July  15. 

This  firm  sent  us,  last  Fall,  an  assortment  of 
bulbs  to  be  tested.  They  are  blooming  uow, 
and  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Among  hya¬ 
cinths  Gen.  Havelock  (very  dark  blue),  La 
Grandes.se  (large  single  white  flowers),  more 
crisp  thau  Tube-roses,  Kir  Henry  Havelock 
(single  violet-red),  Lord  Derby  (lavender- 
very  large  flower  and  truss),  are  among  the 
finest.  Among  narcissus,  we  should  advise 
friends  to  order  Ajax  bicolor,  which  has  a 
long  golden-yellow  cup  with  light-yellow  pe¬ 
tals.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  very  low. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Rural  of 
April  26th,  showing  the  rabbit-tight  fence,  we 
have  had  so  many  inquiries  as  to  where  it 
could  be  obtained,  that  we  are  glad  to  receive 
from  Messrs.  Broekner  &  Evans,  of  No.  422 
West  Street,  N.  Y.,  a  handsomely  printed  and 
fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  52  pages,  show¬ 
ing  the  many  novelties  they  make  and  have  on 
hand  suitable  for  the  poultry  raiser,  fiom  the 
mesh  wire  cloth,  from  one  to  six  feet  wide,  to 
all  styles  and  sizes  of  coops,  from  those  large 
enough,  only  for  a  single  hen,  to  the  elaborate 
house  surrounded  hy  six  or  eight  different 
yards,  such  as  would  be  needed  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  all  of  which  are  so  made  as  to  be 
taken  down  for  packing  and  moving  from 
place  to  place,  to  be  again  quickly  re-erected, 
and  they  are  all  sold  at  what,  to  us,  seems  a 
very  reasonable  price.  We  believe  this  house 


Here  are  the  names  of  some  swindlers  late¬ 
ly  “black  listed”  by  the  Post-office.  We  have 
received  many  inquiries  and  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  some  of  them,  and  have  helped  to 
get  their  names  in  this  catalogue  of  frauds. 
Some  of  the  humbugs  have  already  figured  in 
this  department.  Here  wo  enn  spare  room 
only  for  the  names  of  the  cheats  who 
are  still  carrying  on  business;  the  official  list 
of  the  rascals  that  have  discontinued  their 
roguery,  or  are  carrying  it  ou  under  new 
names,  is  nearly  as  long. 

Framingham,  Mass.  Ashland  &  Sou,  Edgar 
W,  Jones,  alias  Harry  S.  Littleton  &  Co., 
Union  Purchasing  Co.,  Union  Pub.  Co.,  Mag¬ 
netic  Watch  Co.,  H.  Lee,  Middlesex  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Cottage  Library. 

Augusta,  and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  John 
Crest,  alias  W.  J.  Hill,  C.  H.  Walker,  C.  Wade. 
Atlanta,  Ill.  Star  Publishing  Co. 

Atlauta,  Oa.  A.  Henry,  alias  Michael  & 
Co  ,  A.  0.  Morton  alias  A.  C.  Morton  &  Co., 
alias  Ponce  do  Leon  *  Co.,  alias  New  York 
Jawlory  Co.,  alias  C.  R.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  alias 
Gilbert  &  Co.,  alias  Georgia  Supply  Co. 

Athens,  Ga.  Acme  Importing  Co.,  alias 
A  E.  Henderson. 

Athol,  Mass.  I).  E.  Chamberlin  &  Co.,  alias 
Athol  Novelty  Co  ,  Athol  Publishing  Co. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  C.  H.  Rowan,  alias  Ex¬ 
celsior  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bloomington,  Ill,  W.  M.  Clinton  &  Co., 
alius  Comet  Publishing  Co. 

Boody,  111.  P.  D,  Ply. 

Boston.  L.  A.  Ashman,  Bay  State  Organ 
Co.,  Eastern  Gun  Works,  Enterprise  Pub.  Co., 
Home  Delight.  Co.,  llub  Mfg.  Co..  Hub  Watch 
Co.,  Inventors’  and  Manufacturers’  Associa 
tion,  Japanese  Curiosity  Co.,  Now  England 
Scientific  Works,  N.  E.  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris  Art 
Co.,  Parisian  Photograph  Co.,  People’s  Paper 
Pub.  Co.,  Welcome  Guest.  G.  W. 
Hanson,  alias  “Broker,”  P.  O.  Box  2848, 
American  Mfg.  Co.,  British  Cutlery  Associa¬ 
tion,  Domestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Illustrated  Monthly 
Miscellany,  Ingraham  &  Co.,  M.  F.  Jones, 
Miscellany  Publishing  Co.,  William  Flaynes, 
P.  ().  Box  3415,  Sheffield  Knife  Co.,  Tracy  & 
Co.,  Tremont  Jewelry  Co.,  Tromont  Spoon 
Co  ,  A.  W.  Vane,  Wildes  *  Co.,  Buy  State 
Publishing  Co.,  alias  Earl,  Gray  &  Co.,  alias 
U.  Earl  and  H.  Gray. 

Boston,  Rockland,  Brooton,  South  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass,  and  Chicago,  Iff.  E.  Ellsworth 
Slocum,  alias  Agents’  Uuion,  American  Book 
Co.,  Kls  *  Co.,  D.  P.  Els*  Co.,  Paris  Nov. 
Co.,  Royal  Piano  Co.,  Solar  Watch  Co.,  Holog¬ 
raph  Watch  Co..  Star  Mfg.  Co.,  D.  P.  Huy- 
dam,  P.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  Alex  Rodanow 
alias  Rodatmw  Manuf'g  Co. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.  Carbon  Chemical  Co. 
Bristol,  Toon.  John  Burrow. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Claude  L.  Strong  alia,, s  Rub¬ 
ber  Typo  Co. 

Burlington,  Iowa.  D.  A.  Kratzer. 

Butler,  Pa.  D.  Z.  Seldner. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Livingston  University 
of  America. 

Cali  as.  Me.  Henry  G.  Waterson  &  Co., 
F.  G.  Waterson,  Hugh  McKay,  Hugh  McKay 
&  Co. 

Chester,  Pa.  C.  W.  Whitney  &  C'o.,  J.  C. 
Henry* Co.,  alias  Clarence  W.  Miller. 

Cheyenne,  W.  T.  Great  Western  Distribu¬ 
tion  Go.,  alius  Matthews  *  Co.,  Kennecke  * 
Co.,  F.  Kennecke,  Tho  Messers.  Kennecke,  J. 
M.  Pattoe,  John  W.  Magee, 

Chicago,  lit  K.  Ellsworth  Slocum’s  thirteen 
aliases,  see  Chicago  list  under  Boston,  Mass. , 
heading.  J.  G.  Clark  &  Co.,  alias  J.  G. 
Clark,  L.  D.  Herrick,  Peter  W.  Williams, 
alias  E.  G.  Napa  &  Co.,  Victor  Napa  &  Co  , 
Paris  Importing  House,  Paris  Book  and  Nov¬ 
elty  Co.,  John  Cantlin  &  Co.,  H.  Knox  &  Co., 
Prof.  R.  Keudricks,  Juvenile  Steam  Engine 
Go.,  L.  I  latt,  alias  Wm  Tower,  Sprague 
Manuf’g  Co,,  J.  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Paris 
Book  Co.  L.  Strong,  Harry  B.  Hudson,  alias 
Hudson,  Strong  &  Co.,  169  Clark  Street,  H.  C. 
Strong.  Manager,  196  Clark  Street;  B.  G. 
Marti ndalo;  Bennett,  Hoitzman  *  Co. ;  Cud- 
worth  &  Co. ;  Chas.  J.  Henri  &  Co. ;  R.  E. 
KendalJ  &  Co. ;  Geo.  S.  Mayo,  alias  Geo.  S. 
Mayo  &  Co.,  alias  M.  G.  Sanford,  alias  M.  G. 
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Sand  ford  &  Co.:  Robinson  &  Co.,  Marion 
Trust  Co.  137  K.  Madison  Street. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Byron  H.  Robb,  a  I  in*  Am¬ 
erican  and  European  Secret  Service  Company, 
American  Detective  Newspaper,  Co-Operative 
Commercial  Co.,  Commercial  Reporter  News¬ 
paper,  IneiuoCo.,  Monitor  Lamp  Co.,  Moni¬ 
tor  Publishing  Co.,  Slcgsporu  Tobacco  Co,, 
American  News  Exchange  and  Mutual  Press 
Association. 

Covington,  Kv.  John  P.  Joyce,  George  R. 
Smith.  Kentucky  State  Lottery,  M.  .1.  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Columbia  Manufacturing 
Co.:  E.  Ellsworth,  alias  Jay  Williams  &  Co., 
Mystic  Language  Publisher. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  Dayton  Mutual  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  John  Crest  alia*  C.  W. 
Walker.  C.  Wade,  W.  J.  Hill  alias  C.  W. 
Whitney. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Branch  Office.  Maginnis 
Department  and  Store.  See  also  Sandwich, 
HI. 

Englewood,  Ill.  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 

Fulton ville,  N.  Y.  Wilson  For. 

Galena,  III.  P.  H.  Birch,  Manager  Union 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Union  Trust  Co. 

Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Whitney  &  Co., 

J.  C.  Henry  &  Co.  alias  Clarence  W.  Miller. 

Phillips  &  Van  Taube,  of  this  city,  who  were 
mentioned  a  trifle  doubtfully  here  last  week, 
a iv,  we  learn,  doing  quite  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.  The  head  of  the  Arm  assures  us  that  all 
orders  received  by  them  have  bean  filled, 
and  wherever  dissatisfaction  has  boon  ex 
pressed,  the  money  has  been  refunded.  There 
are  so  many  fraudulent  “  gun”  sellers  that  we 
are  glad  to  And  an  exception  in  case  of  the 
above  Arm, 

fox  Wflitmt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISL  RAY  Cl  A.  UK. 

A  VISIT  TO  MY  FRIEND,  ON  A  FARM. 

What  is  more  refreshing  and  restful  to  the 
cultivated  mind— especially  if  confined  within 
the  walls  of  a  crowded  city — than  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  spending  a  few  days  within  a  pleasant 
rural  home;  Who,  with  a  spark  of  the  love 
of  the  beautiful,  could  not  enjoy  such  n  one 
as  my  memory  spreads  before  mo  now?  A 
lovely  country  house,  with  broad  walks  and 
grassy  plots,  surrounded  by  forest  trees,  green 
meadows  and  running  springs,  sweet  flowers 
and  delicious  fruit;  whose  walls  within  are 
bung  wit  h  pictures  and  engravings,  aud  with 
those  soul-inspiring  companions,  good  books 
and  music,  to  employ  and  rest  the  weary  minds 
aud  bodies  of  its  occupants,  and  with  occu¬ 
pants  who  do  not  feel  t  hat  time  and  money  are 
wasted  if  they  take  time  to  be  refreshed  aud 
rested  by  these;  believing  that  it  Is  God’s  will 
that  the  bod v  should,  at  all  times,  be  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  soul,  and  that  any  life  which  ne¬ 
cessitates  u  continual  exertion  of  the  body 
without  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
is  morally  wrong. 

This  is  the  picture  my  memory  sets  before 
me  as  a  model  rural  home:  and  he  who  can¬ 
not  enjoy  such  a  home,  is  either  very  unfor¬ 
tunately  organized,  or  has  had  his  sensibilities 
dwarfed  by  that  kind  of  food  which  builds  up 
the  nervous  enorgies  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mental  faculties.  But  how  many  such  homes 
do  we  find  within  the  rural  districts?  True, 
every  farmer  does  not  possess  the  means  to 
obtain  such  a  home,  but  the  prevailing  ele¬ 
ment  can  be  there,  bo  the  home  modest  or 
grand:  and  allow  me  to  say.  that  this  ole 
ment  is  wanting  in  so  many  rural  homos,  that 
1  protest  there  is  something  wrong. 

Our  horses  can  live  on  scanty  and  coarse 
food:  but  a  good  farmer  knows  that  for 
strength  and  speed,  they  require  grain  and  a 
variety  of  food.  Now  this  is  certainly  not 
loss  applicable  to  man.  We  cannot  expect 
more  of  a  life  than  is  put  into  it.  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land,  in  his  "Lessons  in  Life,”  gives  a  forcible 
illustration  of  a  style  that,  abounds  among  the 
rural  population  of  this  country.  While  ut  a 
railway  station,  his  attention  was  called  to 
two  young  men.  who  were  evidently  awaiting 
the  approach  of  the  train.  They  were  men 
whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  unremitting 
toil.  After  gratifying  their  curiosity,  they 
started  home,  one  remarking  to  the  other, 
"Come,  Bob;  let’s  go  over  and  see  if  we  can't 
tuck  away  some  of  that,  grub.”  Those  men 
who,  when  they  eat,  only  "tuck  away  grub,” 
of  course  "go  to  roost”  when  they  sleep.  They 
call  the  sun  “old  yullur,”  naming  himiu  honor 
of  a  favorite  ox;  when  they  undress,  they 
"peel  off,”  and  when  they  dress,  they  ”  sur¬ 
prise  their  backs  with  a  clean  shirt.”  When 
they  marry,  they  “hitch  on."  fts  if  matrimony 
were  a  sled  and  a  wife  a  SAW-Jog,  Everything 
in  their  lives  is  brought  dnwp  to  the  animal 
basis,  and  tvhy  should  it  jjflt  ftgf  for  [hey  labor 


as  severely  as  any  animal  they  own.  They 
look  and  sleep  like  them,  and  really  they  are 
only  the  best  and  ruling  animals  on  their  farm. 
And  as  between  their  wives  and  children,  who 
live  in  their  houses  and  their  cattle  and  horses 
that  live  in  their  barns,  the  latter  have  the 
easier  time  of  it 

This  style  of  life  does  not  prevail  among  all 
our  farmers,  by  any  means;  but  there  me  far 
too  many  such  people  in  our  rural  homes,  and 
having  brought  everything  in  their  homes 
down  to  the  animal  basis,  their  intercourse 
with  other  men  naturally  bet  ray  the  kind  of 
food  upon  which  they  have  lived,  and  the  ideas 
which  are.  the  outgrowth  of  such  living. 

I  know  farmers  who  would  not  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  music  in  the  house,  because  they 
think  It  involves  a  waste  of  time  and  expense. 
They  will  not  cultivate  flowers,  because  they 
are  only  ornamental,  and  need  both  time  aipl 
care.  They  cannot  afford  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  because  they  are  not  useful  to  them, 
and  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  time  to  read 
them.  They  would  not  take  their  families  to 
attend  a  lecture,  though  it  might  furnish  them 
with  mental  food  for  a  month,  for  It.  would 
not  bring  Imck  their  money.  Though  they 
are  rich,  they  would  not  think  of  sending 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  college,  because 
they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it.  and  besides 
they  might  become  “  stuck  up,”  aud  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  farm  life.  Now,  is  not.  this  ele¬ 
ment  one  of  the  causes  of  discontent 
among  so  many  ol  our  young  men  and  women? 
The  very  thing  which  causes  farmers'  daugh¬ 
ters  to  spurn  the  thought  of  becoming  far¬ 
mer’s  wives,  is  the  fact  that  with  it  is  a  cease¬ 
less  round  of  labor,  shutting  them  out  from 
society;  having  only  the  few  immediate 
neighbors  and  the  same  old  books,  they  must, 
drudge  on  day  after  day,  in  the  same  routine 
of  domestic  duties.  A  healthy  mind  demands 
a  variety  of  food  as  well  as  a  healthy  body, 
and  u  rational  being  should  not  think  of  feed 
ing  one  without  the  other,  no  more  than  he 
would  consent  to  be  confined  to  a  close  room, 
breathing  the  same  air  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month. 

I  once  visited  an  old  schoolmate  at.  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  home;  she  had  often  mentioned  her  home, 
and  had  implied  t  han  her  life  there  was  not 
congenial.  Sbe  possessed  talent,  untiring  en¬ 
ergy,  and  she  determined  not  to  spend  her  life 
as  her  parents  had  done.  Contrary  to  their 
wishes,  she  had  secured  a  good  education,  and 
was  at  that  time  a  graduate.  She  was  not  like 
the  rest  of  the  family,  yet  very  kind  to  them, 
always  helping  with  a  ready  hand,  and  doiug 
all  in  her  power  to  elevate  the  home  atmos¬ 
phere.  She  iuformed  my  brother,  who  ac¬ 
companied  me,  and  who  is  of  a  literary  turn 
of  mind,  that  she  desired  him  to  talk  to  her 
father  on  the  subject  of  farming  only,  as  he 
would  likely  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
him  if  he  approached  subjects  of  interest  to 
himself.  We  arrived  ut  her  home  late  in  the 
oveuiug,  after  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  in  a  farm 
wagon.  The  first  thing  that  met  our  view  was 
the  immense  hog  lot  just  in  front  of  the  door- 
yard,  as  a  kind  of  urnnmenl  to  the  front  yard. 
We  made  our  way  into  the  house,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  receive  ns,  for  wo  had  met  the 
mother,  with  a  large  basket,  on  her  way  to  the 
bai  n  for  cobs,  and  the  you  uger  sister  who  was 
a  youug  lady  of  20,  was  busjr  about  the  eve¬ 
ning  work;  though  she  repeatedly  passed  the 
open  door,  did  not  come  iu  till  after  supper 
aud  the  nightrwork  was  done.  Everything 
was  of  the  plainest,  inside  and  out;  the  yard 
was  well  ornamented  with  old  tumble  down 
buildings  aud  outhouses  of  every  description. 

The  father  and  mother,  who  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  early  culture,  had,  in  after  life,  al¬ 
lowed  their  ideas  to  run  into  a  very  narrow 
channel,  their  chief  aim  in  life  being  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  wealth.  The  motbor,  who  was 
already  suffering  from  a  number  of  diseases, 
kept  constantly  at  work,  as  if  her  life  depend¬ 
ed  on  it.  Long  before  sunrise  in  the  morning, 
she  was  out  picking  up  apples  to  dry.  Though 
it  was  very  chilly,  1  noticed  that  she  was 
bare  footed,  and  her  feet  and  dress  were  very 
wet  from  the  heavy  dew,  yet  she  sat  down  in 
that  condition,  took  her  medicine,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  day’s  work.  When  the  hired 
men  came  in  to  their  meals,  they  immediately 
sat  down  to  the  table  aud  commenced  eating 
—or,  perhaps.  1  should  say,  "tucking  away 
grub,”  waiting  for  neither  family  nor  visitors. 
The  horses  were  very  fine,  and  showed  that 
they  had  buen  well  cared  for,  and  1  observed, 
as  the  father  drove  us  to  the  station,  that  he 
did  not  care  to  hurry  them,  notwithstanding 
several  gentle  hints  from  his  daught  er  that  we 
might  be  too  late;  and,  consequently,  we  were 
too  late,  aud  missed  the  train.  That  farmer 
owned  1,600  acres  of  laud,  besides  thousands  of 
dollars  at  interest,  l  afterwards  learned  that 
his  eldest  daughter  received  the  sum  of  three 
dollars  a*  a  marriage  portion. 

Thera  are  pther  farmers  who*©  pride  and 
ambition  is  to  have  fine  houses,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  surroundings;  but  with  the  e*oeptjon  of 
two  or  three  rooms,  they  pra  film  tnmhs -rarely 


entered,  except  on  special  occasions,  for  fear  < 
they  might  soil  the  carpets  or  scratch  the  fur-  1 
niture.  Mothers  must  have  little  confidence  1 
in  their  family,  if  they  do  not  consider  them  i 
clean  enough  to  have  free  access  It  their  own  i 
parlors.  Those  boys  and  girls  who  have  the 
right  kind  of  home  training,  will,  I  think,  be 
civil  enough  not  to  detroy  everything  occessi-  i 
ble:  and  us  to  the  dirt  that  is  necessarily 
brought  in,  it.  is  better  to  have  to  clean  that  i 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  your  boys  covered  i 

with  dirt  that  cannot  be  cleansed  with  soap 
and  water.  For  be  it  remembered,  if  boys 
are  not  entertained  at  home,  they  are  very 
apttogo  where  they  will  be  entertained. 

Yes,  people,  like  the  lower  animals,  can 
live  on  very  small  diet,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
bow  very  small  some  people  become  on  such 
diet.  I  hope  Dorinda’s  letter  to  the  Rural,  of 
some  weeks  ago,  will  be  read  by  every  tanner's 
wife,  and  may  it  bo  t  he  meansof  helping  some 
of  them,  like  Mrs.  Hale,  to  change  her  plans, 
and  seek  a  higher  and  worthier  ambition, 
than  the  mere  satisfaction  of  finishing  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  work  before  her  neighbors. 
Remember  that  with  good  management  and 
method,  a  house- wife  may  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  aud  still  have  time  for  pleasure  and  im¬ 
provement;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  those 
who  acquire  wealth  for  selfish  purposes,  and  , 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  hard 
work  their  chief  aim  in  life,  will  leave  this 
world  miserable  mortals. 

I  know  of  no  place  so  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  as  the  rural  home, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  privilege  so  much 
abused.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers’ 
daughters  should  not  be  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  women  in  the  laud ;  for  while  they  can 
have  equal  advantages  with  other  women,  they 
have  iu  addition,  the  advantage  of  training 
in  all  the  branches  of  domestic  economy,  with¬ 
out  which  no  woman  should  consider  herself 
"  accomplished.” 

On  the  farm  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  pure, 
fresh  air,  with  all  the  physical  exercise  neces¬ 
sary  ft  r  health,  vigor  aud  energy,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  can  study  the  works  of  Nature 
audlivewit.li  Nature  herself.  If  farmers  de¬ 
sire  to  elevate  their  calling,  let  it  lie  their 
highest,  ambition  to  educate  and  train  their 
children  for  usefulness,  giving  them  the  best 
opportunities  for  improvement.  Furnish 
them  with  good  books  and  magazines,  aud 
they  will  not  bo  apt  to  grow  up  narrow  mind¬ 
ed,  or  selfish.  And  if  your  child  complains  of 
illness,  do  not  tell  it  to  go  to  work  and  work  it 
off,  as  1  have  heard  parents  do:  for  while 
work  is  very  necessary  to  the  physical  health, 
it  is  but  poor  consolation  to  the  already  over¬ 
taxed  nervous  energies.  mary  l.  hinds. 

It  is  with  much  of  real  sorrow  that  we  are 
called  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Jones,  of  Monroe  City,  Mo. 

She  lived  a  noble,  Christian  life;  was  u  true 
friend  to  woman;  an  unselfish,  unceasing 
worker,  never  giving  a  single  thought  to  her¬ 
self;  laying  down  her  pen  never  again  to  use 
it  only  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  giving  up 
of  her  busy  life  for  tbut  of  eternal  rest. 

She  was  a  writer  of  great  ability,  having 
written  several  works  upon  the  subject  of  the 
home,  amuseuieuts.adorauienls,  comforts,  etc. 
Was  also  "  Aunt  Carrie”  to  huudreds  of  little 
folks  who  learned  to  love  her  very  dearly.  A 
contributor  to  several  of  our  best  journals  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  also  to  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rural. 

Our  sympathy  i«  extended  to  her  children, 
who  have  lost  a  mother  they  so  revered  and 
loved.  “As  a  mother  comforteth  her  ehild. 
reu,  so  will  I  comfort  you,  saith  the  Lord.” 

[EDS.] 

Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 

A  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

April  15th. — So  many  nice  letters  have 
been  in  the  Rural  about  me  that  I  ought  to 
feel  helped  and  encouraged  to  know  that  kind¬ 
ly  people  are  interested  in  my  case.  One  gen¬ 
tleman  says,  "We  live  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can.”  and  goes  on  to  recommend  that  1  procure 
Samuel  Smiles’s  "Seif  Help.”  “1  believe  it 
will  do  yon  more  good  than  all  the  books  you 
ever  saw,”  he  says,  and  adds  that  it  can  be  had 
for  80  cents.  I  must  get  the  money  and  pur¬ 
chase  it,  aud  try  Chautauqua,  too,  another 
Winter,  for  I  do  not  get  time  in  Summerever, 
to  breathe  as  I  ought  But,  theu,  when  one 
has  the  books,  they  will  not  do  everything.  I 
sit  sometimes  anil  stare  at  the  printed  pages, 
aipl  wish  aud  wish  that  1  had  someone  to  talk 
oyor  anything  that  interests  me.  But  the 
boys  are  busy  with  their  own  amusements — 
rabbit  traps,  or  snares— or  else  cleaning  the 
gnu  I  or  perh&PR  Burt,  is  goiog  OYrT  the 


old  tunes  on  his  fiddle,  till  I  am  sick  of  them. 
Father  nods  over  the  paper,  and  doesn't  seem 
to  care  for  anything  else,  and  if  any  of  the 
neighbors  are  in,  they  don’t  care  for  reading, 
aud  can't  help  me.  But  "Self-Help”  sounds 
well,  aud  I  will  try  what  I  can  make  out  of  it. 

Just  now  I  have  Bix  cows  to  milk,  and  we 
are  raising  three  heifer  calves,  though  Burt, 
helps  me  when  he  is  aliout  the  doors.  We 
haven’t  the  best  conveniences  for  milk,  al¬ 
though  the  cellar  is  good,  and  I  have  l>een  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  father  to  buy  one  of  the  new 
fashioned  creamer?.  One  of  our  neighbors 
has  one,  and  it  does  away  with  the  washing 
of  so  many  pans.  But  it  isn’t  at  all  likely  I 
shall  get  it,  for  father  sticks  to  the  old  ways. 

It,  comes  dreadfully  hard  on  us  girls,  this 
milking  and  pan -washing  at  night.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  company  for  tea,  and  I  have  to 
leave  them  to  amuse  themselves  while  I  slip 
on  au  overdress  and  go  out  to  milk.  I 
wouldn’t  care  how  hard  I  worked  if  I  could 
get  through  with  the  dinner  dishes,  for  tea  is 
rather  a  pleasant  meal  to  get,  and  con  be  as 
dainty  as  you  like.  But  the  calves  must  be 
fed,  and  they  generally  manage  to  sniff  and 
chew  over  my  sleeve  if  1  do  not  put  on  an 
over  jacket  as  well,  and  then  all  the  pans  and 
buckets  are  to  be  washed  and  the  delightful 
sprlug  evening  goes  at.  the  kitchen  sink.  And 
yet  there  is  a  lady  who  doubts  the  reality  of 
Charity  Sweetheart!  Ah!  dear  madam,  lam 
no  myth,  and  l  eau  count  dozens  in  my  own 
neighborhood,  no  older  than  myself,  who  live 

I  very  much  the  same  life,  only,  happily,  per- 
laps,  they  are  not  troubled  with  so  many  vain 
ispirations. 

- - 

HOUSE-CLEANING. 

It  seems  very  natural  for  many  of  us  mor¬ 
als  to  associate  with  this  word  "  house-clean - 
ng”  much  that  is  unpleasant,  and  to  regard 
ihe  approach  of  this  season  with  antipathy. 
\nd  yet,  that  it  is  possible  to  clean  house, 
md  have  It  done  just  as  thoroughly  without 
ialf  the  inconvenience  usually  attending  this 
work,  we  can  prove  by  actual  experience. 

A  long  time  ago,  1  read  in  the  Rural  an 
irticle  which  recommended  cleaning  “  one 
room  at  a  time.”  and  found  it  such  it  marked 
Improvement  on  the  old  way,  that  I  have  ever 
since  followed  It.  The  good  house-wife,  like 
a  prudent  general,  must  look  ahead,  and,  in 
fact,  prepare  for  the  work  before  the  set  time 
to  begin,  arrives.  Soap  should  be  made;  bed¬ 
ding  washed  a  piece  or  two  being  added  to 
each  weok's  washing.  Here  and  there,  all 
over  the  house,  are  bits  of  work  waiting;  per¬ 
haps  a  louuge  to  cover;  a  picture  to  frame; 
a  mantle  or  bracket  to  drape,  which,  if  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once,  would  save  valuable  time 
in  the  midst  of  the  fray.  Be  sure,  before 
commencing  the  hard  work,  to  have  the  bread 
box  filled  to  overflowing  with  sweet,  white 
loaves.  Have  pies,  meat  aud  vegetables  cooked 
(or  in  readiness  to  be  cooked  with  small  trou¬ 
ble)  in  the  puutry.  Remember  always  to  have 
regular  meals,  for  now  is  the  time  they  are 
needed.  Take  time  to  curl  baby’s  hair,  and 
send  the  children  to  school  with  clean  faces 
and  bauds.  Some  tnu-y  say:  "These  little 
duties  consume  so  much  time."  Admitted; 
but,  is  it  not  time  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
them?  Begin  at  the  cellar.  No  house  can  he 
clean  if  its  foundation  is  neglected.  Thence 
attack  closets  and  pantry.  It  is  a  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  the  clothes  closets  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  changing  wardrobes.  “  One 
room  at  ouoel”  No  better  plan  could  be 
thought,  of.  Now  like  ”  dock  work"  the  work 
goes  on!  Aud,  when  at  last  the  house  is 
cleaned,  and  we,  iu  our  afternoon  dress  take  a 
sniff  of  the  sweet-smelling  rooms,  fresh  from 
their  bath  of  soap  and  water,  and  freed  from 
specks  of  dust,  we  are  led  to  exclaim  that  house¬ 
cleaning,  like  all  other  labor,  hath  its  blessed 
reward.  mrs.  j.  e.  baton. 

- - - - 

HELPS 

April  28th.  These  warm  days  make  one 
long  to  be  out-of-doors  aud  I,  for  one,  think 
time  well  spent  in  taking  children  out  freely. 
My  little  one  of  fifteen  months  enjoys  im¬ 
mensely  a  ride  in  a  carriage  or  a  little  run 
when  the  ground  Is  dry  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  day.  All  Winter  she  has  been  with  me  to 
rde,  if  clear,  and  not  too  cold,  aud,  although 
some  might  think  her  healthy  color  unbecom¬ 
ing,  1  like  it.  I  will  give  a  few  hints  to  busy 
housekeepers  which  may  possibly  aid  some 
mother  so  that  she  can  gain  an  hour  occasion¬ 
ally.  which  may  be  well  spent  out  of-doors. 
If  there  is  a  room  conveniently  situated  for  a 
diniug-room,  do  try  to  use  it  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  alone.  Keep  your  table  spread  all 
the  time,  removing  the  crumlis  with  a  brush 
and  tray  or  dust-pan.  Thus  you  save  removing 
and  folding  a  table-cloth  three  times  a  day. 
As  soon  as  the  dishea  are  washed,  replace 
these  required  for  the  next  meal,  and  as  soon 
as  you  conveniently  can,  finish  putting  on 
every  thing  required  for  the  Best  meal,  ex 
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cept  the  food.  If  the  room  must  be  used  be¬ 
tween  meals,  a  clean  table  cloth  may  be  spread 
over  the  whole.  Thus  you  savo  the  labor  of 
putting  away  the  dishes  so  soon  to  be  taken 
out  again,  aud  it  is  a  great  relief  in  the  hurry 
of  getting  dinner  to  be  mare  that,  the  table  is 
all  ready.  And  let  it  he  orderly  in  all  its  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  prepared,  by  the  addition  of 
extra  plates,  for  any  unexpected  guest.  Sil¬ 
ver  knives  and  forks  are  labor-saving,  because 
steel  knives  and  forks  must  be  brightened 
much  oftener  to  look  well.  Table  mats  save  a 
table-cloth  many  a  black  mark.  Napkins  and 
rings  should  be  every-day  affairs.  In  fact, 
have  no  company  ways  or  manners,  but 
respect  yourself  au i  family  sufficiently  to  use 
your  best  and  be  at  your  best  ovary  day.  then 
you  won’t  worry  for  weeks  because  your  city 
friends  are  coming,  and  you  can’t  feel  quite 
at  your  ease — more  like  a  stranger  at  your 
own  table.  Your  children  will  have  better 
manners,  aud  think  more  of  home  and  feel  a 
wholesome  pride  in  “mother'1  and  her  ways. 

Then  the  cool,  cheerful  room  in  a  warm 
summer  day  -darkened  between  meals,  every 
tly  excluded  by  window  nettings  if  possible  is 
most  inviting  and  a  rest  in  itself.  Oh!  do 
have  a  dining  room  in  Summer  by  all  means. 
Open  your  parlors  and  make  them  your  living 
and  sewing  rooms  if  necessary.  If  you  have 
but  two  rooms  available,  have  a  dining-room 
and  a  kitchen,  aud  live  out-of-doors  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Take  your  mending  to  some  neigh¬ 
boring  tree  aud  help  the  little  ones  in  their 
play  by  your  presence  and  encouragement. 
Take  a  comfortable  chair  along,  aud  a  shawl 
iu  (rase  of  a  change  in  temperature.  There 
will  be  loss  mischief  among  the  children, 
and  better  understanding  of  child  nature,  if 
mother  is  there,  besides,  what  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  plant  aud  insect  world! 

Before  I  close,  I  have  another  bit  of  advice 
for  “(,’hartty.”  Some  one  urges  her  to  “cover 
those  walls  with  pictures.”  Now  I  think  it 
much  better  to  “go  slow  and  sure.”  A  few 
choice  bits,  or  at  least  os  good  as  can  be  bad, 
of  this  kind  will  give  more  continuous  satis¬ 
faction.  Few,  unless  they  have  made  a  study 
of  Pictures  aud  Art,  are  good  judges,  and 
what  they  like  one  year  they  will  despise  as 
their  taste  becomes  more  cultivated.  1  think 
for  persons  of  moderate  means  good  photo¬ 
graphs  and  engravings  are  most  satisfactory. 

I  don’t  mean  photograph’s  of  one’s  family, 
friends— spare  me  the  acquaintance  of  a  host 
of  unknown  people  looking  at  me  from  every 
side  of  the  room-  -but  photographs  of  animals 
and  celebrated  paintings.  Nearly  every  one 
can  thus  judge  bettor  of  these.  For  instance, 

1  have  seen  good  photographs  of  Rogers’s 
statues,  or  Laudseer’s  noble  deer.  Even 
good  wood-cuts,  neatly  framed,  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  ordiuary  chromo. 

LIZZIE  B. 


cleaner,  and  went  to  work  to  clean  every  part 
thoroughly  and  settle  ourselves  in  our  uew 
home.  aunt  em. 


pissceUmtmt.si  gulwrtising 


gttiSircUiuu’auss  <3Ui'cvttoim] 


i'  'kolce  ebrotmw,  your  name  In 
pr.'tly  type,  print  paid.  lOr.  » 

fine  gold  i-dife  ohi-iIs  toe.  Hid- 
|(ten  munc  cuM*  ia  foratJc.  mki 
ether  nty  Ivs.  Big  pay  to  agents, 
sotnl  fie,  for  lermsnnil  sample 
to  canvas*  wit.li, 

'Holly  Card  Worn.  Horldon,  Conn. 


DO  ME  ST  rC  RECIPES, 


TO  CAN  GREEN  CORN. 

Cut  from  the  cob,  and  cook  until  done.  Add 
one  small  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  for 
every  quart  of  corn,  aud  fill  into  self-sealers 
while  boiling  hot.  See  that  every  air-bubble 
is  removed;  fasten  the  covers  on  tight,  and 
wheu  the  jars  have  cooled,  give  the  covers  an¬ 
other  turn  if  they  need  it,  and  set  away  in  a 
dark  place;  or  else  cover  the  jars  with  a  news¬ 
paper  to  exclude  the  light.  When  wanted  for 
use,  wash  well  in  cold  water.  Put  to  cool  iu 
warm  water,  add  a  teaspoon  of  soda,  and  cook 
15  or  20  minutes;  then  drain  off  the  water, 
aud  rinse  in  several  waters,  as  the  soda  gives 
the  coru  a  yellow  color.  Cook  a  few  minutes 
longer  in  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and 
season  with  salt,  butter,  cream  or  milk.  We 
have  found  the  above  method  of  cauuiug  corn 
very  satisfactory. 

TO  KKY  BEEFSTEAK. 

Set  the  frying-pan  over  the  fire,  and  when 
thoroughly  heated,  lay  the  steak  in  quickly, 
after  having  well  pounded  it,  if  not  tender. 
Place  a  cover  over  it  and  allow  it  to  cook  one 
mimire;  raise  the  cover  and  turn  the  steak 
quickly.  Replace  the  cover  for  a  minute 
longer.  Take  up,  popper  and  salt,  and, 
if  liked,  lay  a  bit  of  butter  ou  each  piece. 
Serve  while  hot. 

CUSTARD  PIE. 

Take  double  the  usual  number  of  eggs;  use 
only  the  yelks  for  the  custard,  reserving  the 
whites  until  the  pies  are  done.  Beat  the  whites 
to  a  stiff  froth,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  pulver¬ 
ized  sugar  for  each  pie,  llavor  with  lemon,  and 
spread  smoothly  over  the  top  of  each  pie. 
Return  to  the  oven  for  a  few  moments  until 
of  a  light  brown;  then  set,  away  in  a  cool 
place. 

FANCY  DESSERT  FOR  CHILDREN’S  BIRTHDAY 
DINNERS. 

Break  a  small  opening  in  the  end  or  side  of 
a  number  of  eggs,  through  which  pour  out  the 
egg.  Fill  the  empty  shells  with  hot  pudding 
made  of  corn  starch  or  arrow  root.  When 
cold,  break  off  the  shells  and  serve  on  small 
saucers  with  a  sauce  of  sugar  and  croum  fla¬ 
vored,  or  surrounded,  wit  h  jelly  or  jam.  The 
pudding  may  be  divided,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  grated  chocolate  added  to  one-half  of  it 
to  color  it,  or  It  may  be  otherwise  colored,  fill¬ 
ing  the  shells  each  half  full  of  the  uncolored 
pudding,  then  filling  up  with  the  colored. 

SODA  FOR  TINWARE. 

Tinware  that  is  stained  with  fruits,  or  other¬ 
wise  tarnished,  may  bo  easily  cleaned  by  dip¬ 
ping  a  dampened  cloth  in  common  cooking 
soda,  and  rubbing  the  ware  briskly,  after 
which,  rinse  and  wipe  dry. 

TO  REMOVE  DANDRUFF. 

Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  the  morning;  stir 
it  well  several  times  through  the  day.  The 
next  morning  turn  off  the  water  from  the 
dregs  and  apply  a  portion  of  it  t p  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  thoroughly  wetting  it.  Continue  its 
use  daily  for  six  weeks  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  require,  aud  it  will  remove  the  dandruff 
and  cause  the  hair  to  become  more  soft  and 
glossy,  A  small,  soft  sponge  is  the  best  thing 
with  which  to  apply  it. 

FOR  THE  TEETH. 

Scour  the  teeth  with  fine  tablo  suit  after 
each  meal,  and  it  will  harden  the  gums, 
sweeten  the  breath,  and  lessen  the  chances  of 
toothache.  [Won’t  it  ruin  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth? — Eds.]  It  may  make  a  sensitive  tooth 
or  tender  gum  pain  at  first,  but  it  will  get  over 
this.  A.  L. 


V  F  R’C  Sarsaparilla  is  a  tnediclno  that, 
¥  Lii  O  during  nearly  40  years.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  the  best  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

URSAPARILLA  IKfit 

genuine  Honduras  Sarsaparilla'  i*  it* 
base,  and  its  powers  arc  enhanced  l>v 
the  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  and  Stil- 
llngia,  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  potent  ingredients, 
your  blood  1  il.ial.ed  by  derangements 
of  the  digestiv  e  and  assimlluforv  func¬ 
tions?  Is  it  tainted  by  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contain  the  poison  of  Mercury 
or  Contagious  Disease? 
jr  leading  plnsieians  of  the  I'nited 

•  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  Ayer's  •Sarsaparilla,  say  that 
nothing  else  so  good  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  llio  blood  is  within  the  range  of 
pharmacy. 

jl  v  ky  the  use  of  this  remedy  Is  it 

■  L-Y  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  sound  health 
and  prevent  transmission  of  the  de¬ 
structive  lain!,  to  posterity. 
lODniirui  V  effective  renovation 
lUnUUunLT  of  the  system  must 
include  not  only  (lie  removal  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  blood,  but  its  enrich¬ 
ment  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
vital  organs. 

*  ■  |  ADI  C  witnesses,  all  over  t  ho 
.LIMDLC.  world,  testify  that  this 
work  Ik  butler  accomplished  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  than  by  itiiy  other 
remedy. 

finn  lr*  corrupted  through  dis- 

■  UUU  case  is  made  pure,  and  blood 
weakened  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by 
Ayer's  a  a  kh  a  p  v  rili.  a  . 

imrviur  *^1<!  Wood  building 

I  Ill  r  Yinb  up  the  system  require 
time  in  serious  cases,  but  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  tlm  use  of  AVer's 
Sarsapvrilly  more  speedily  than 
from  anything  else. 

miniNT  fr*1'  which  like  effects  are 
LU 1 01  NIL  falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant,  in  111-!  market,  under  many  names, 
but  the  only  preparation  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 


PO  mono  HOI't  RKIRS  OK  HtllMl. 
OU  Url  II  U  0  MIIIF,  ticniidfuj  t|«**hrn«f 
•tine  neittl)  printed, lOr,  11  I'ACKKtUU  Kln- 
—  t  _ ^  rnitt  Itinitt  Micro*  cop  If 

i  liar  in  twill  Fxnry  (aril 

OftMH  if  I .  <#»•!  Irn  or  jrmir 

_ ^  , _  Ja  friend*  to  •••ml  with  you, 

VillSiL  ,%  anil  tom  ntll  ithfnln  Utr*c 

TIIIIKK  PltF.lt  1 1; TIHnnti i 
your  park  HIRE.  AircniV 
Album  of  Knmptcu,  iftrw. 
VOHTUFOHD  CIKD  CO.,  North  furtl,  i'oau. 
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York 
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•  Ht'utmt'nt.  bum 
\  Net'll 


HftpilR  fw  •('s,  Oil  mill  full  ottllll.  with  uih'Ii 
iCofV  /iMlI  Uiiurniitcc'il  tube  pcrtVot.  War 
k ,'v«r  K&il  ranli'J  i  vtttm  Don't  pay  iloutilo 
nP'  jU  for  inoi-hiiH'  -  no  boMrr,  wnonyou 

ona  try  tlic  •  lietoi  oyou  pay  n  i  "iil 
[I  til  All  Do-  Impt-uvi'inr'il*.  It  ml*  light 
w—  A  ft  with  little  noise  llniitlstidt'  tutd 

X  (In rnl. It>.  Circular*  with  hum 

„  7^*-  ■  ■  — .»  || red *  « f  tc*llin<inlul»  free. 

GLo,JPaA  N I.  A  CO,  17  Third  Ave. ,  Chicago, III. 
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examined  baf  ore  (toying  any  rn  i  toy 
ntm  ir  not  hittlsliM  lory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
'.■or  itr.'tiea  tod  sttvo you  50  pe 
cent,  Catalogue  of  750  sty  ice  frr  s 
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RECEIPTS  for  making  the  Bust  and  Most  lit 
habi.k  Inks,  sent  FREE  for  two  2- cent  stain ti*. 

U.  1>I,  II A  NSON,  ( 'h Icjufo,  III*. 


1«10.  PIivkIiiiiiis 
Highly  Uemnninend 
It  lor  Chapped 
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The 

^*^^**"^  Toilet  und 
Nursery.  All 
Druggists  Keep  It. 

Trial  Sample  for  *o.  Stump. 


PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 

Sold  by  all  druggists ;  Price  1 ; 
six  bottles  for  $”>, 
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A  recent  article  in  the  Rural  on  “Dish 
Washing,”  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  In  getting  a  meal,  if  all  the  cooking 
utensils,  as  soon  as  done  with,  are  at  once  put 
into  Or  filled  with  water,  one-half— aye,  more 

of  the  washing  is  done,  for  nothing  then 
dries  on  the  dish.  As  for  an  oyster  shell  to 
scrape  iron  ware  with,  it  is  doubtless  excel¬ 
lent,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  cannot 
be  obtained.  I  always  keep  ou  my  sink  shelf 
a  piece  of  pumice-stone  for  the  purpose.  It 
can  be  purchased  at  any  druggists',  and  a  piece 
for  live  cents  lasts  a  long  time. 

If  my  daughter  and  I  can  get  a  meal  ready 
a  few  moments  before  we  wish  to  serve  it,  we 
put  the  eatables  in  the  warming  oven,  and 
at  once  wash  up  all  the  pots,  pans,  etc;. ,  which 
we  have  used.  It  waken  the  after  dish-wash¬ 
ing  very  easy. 

Another  lady  speaks  of  the  use  of  <  hamois- 
skin  for  polishing  window-glass  and  mirrors. 

I  have  given  up  its  use  for  those  purposes, 
finding  that  newspapers  give  a  better  polish. 
Don’t  use  soap  in  washing  the  glass  of  windows 
or  mirrors,  for  it  makes  them  murky.  Wash 
with  water  in  which  a  little  washing  soda  has 
been  dissolved,  rinse  with  clear  water,  and 
when  nearly  dry  polish  with  newspaper.  If  a 
blurred  Rpot  remains,  breathe  on  it  and  rub 
again. 

We  have  just  been  through  that  trying  or¬ 
deal,  moving,  and  it  has  led  me  to  wish  to  say 
to  oue  and  all,  to  clear  out  the  corners  and 
hidden  places,  also  the  cellars  and  back  yards. 
The  house  we  have  moved  into  was  in  most 
parts  very  clean,  but  the  pantry  closets  were 
full  of  empty  cans,  boxes,  and  medicine  bot¬ 
tles;  the  kitchen  sink  was  just  filthy,  and  the 
cellar  heaped  with  rubbish  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  including  an  old  stra  w  bed,  tick  and  ail, 
while  in  the  back-yard  stood  a  barrel  of  ashes 
and  garbage,  aud,  behind  one  of  the  outbuild¬ 
ings,  ashes  aud  cinders  were  heaped  high. 

Opr  tint  act,  ou  getting  possession  of  the 
house,  was  to  clear  out  the  cellar,  then  the 
pnotriesaud  kitchen  cjuk;  and  after  having 
tfie  trash  jn  the  yard,  remoyed,  we  felt  a  Httje 


KNOW  THYSELF 


AORBAT  Meiilr.iL]  WORK  ou  MANHOOD. 

ExlmuHtVd  Vitality,  Norvouttantl  f'liyilmi]  Debility. 
Premature  Decline  hi  rrtnu  anti  the  untold  Bllwrlts 
that  tb-Hli  Is  Ijctr  to  „«<•,,& c.  A  book  Tor  erery  man, 
youDF.  middle-aged  and  old  It  contains  129  preserlp 
Unit*  fur  ull  nettle  nml  chronic  dlscam-.-t,  eaelt  oue  "f 
which  Ih  Invaluable.  So  Count!  by  The  author,  whose 
experience  for  £l  year*  I*  smelt  a*  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  fell  (,1/  the  lot  of  pnv  itbyidelaii .  flOO  p«se*.  bound 
In  heuuMrul  French mudln  onibnuned  rover*,  full  gilt, 
Kiiarauce.ed  to  In-  a  liner  work  In  every  ttemte  me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  profevloiutl  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  Tor  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  <I..»J  by 
mall,  poKtpttld.  IlluMlfaled  sample  5 cent.*.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  AHHuelntlun,  to  the  officers  of  wltlolt  be  refer*. 

This  book  nlioiild  lie  read  by  the  ■  "link'  for  Imtlruc 
tlon,  and  by  the  alllleted  for  relief.  It  will  licnetlt 
all.-  London  Uincri. 

There  1*  no  member  of  noddy  to  whom  Hits  book 
will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth, parent,  yuardlun. 
Instructor  or  olerxyninu.  —  AruonUiuf . 

AddreM  the  Peabody  Medical  Timtltnte, or  Pr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  I  t  hit  finch  Street,  Ronton,  Mu-*.,  who  may 
beeonaulted  on  ull  dlHeuBe*  rcpilrlOf?  •skill  and  expo- 
porienec.  Ohronle  and  obHtlimt.M  TT  U  a  qr  dlx- 
ea*e*  that  have  battled  the  skill  of  IIIjAJj  alt 
other  pity  Hlebtit*  a  specialty  S.teh  qnTTX/'Q'C'  T 
treated  successfully  without  an  IR  I  oiJiix 
Instance  of  failure. 


AMERICAN  COl.liKQK  HONfJ  HOOK. 

Cloth .  ..  92.011 

Songs  contributed  bv  fifty  Colleges. 

“  (Jl  LLETTK.”  opera  by  Amiran,  com¬ 
poser  of  Olivette  and  Maseot .  1.00 

KA  I'M  WO  DA’S  MASS,  IN  A  illA.IOR,  l.hO 

RBISMIHEK’S  FOURTH  MASS,  in  Kh.  M 

Two  first  class  Masses, 

SPANISH  MANDOLINE  METHOD. 

Winner . .  . . '5 

The  Mandoline  Is  much  like  a  guitar. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  SONUS  At  I*  A  M  NS.  .23 

Eighteen  appropriate  Songs  and  Hymns. 

OUT  OK  THE  DEPTHS.  130 tit  Podm.  E. 

T.  Darling .  8b 

Nine  good  Quartets,  Chorusen,  etc. 

ST  I '  DF'NT’S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

i  bd.it.  i-  .  L.  Ritter  .....  .  2.30 

A  most  valuable  book  for  music  students. 

STItAC II  A  I'KK'S  CM  K  ICC II  M  I  SIC 

Quartet  and  Octet  ('horn* . 1.00 

1711  pages.  23  of  the  very  best  Quartet*. 

SOCIAL  PASTIME,  i  For  Violin  and  Plano.) 

Winner.  t>2  popular  aim  of  the  day. _  2.00 

THE  SOPRANO.  (A  Musical  Story  )  Cloth. 

Jane  Kin gaford  . L00 

A  fascinating  musical  novel. 

Mailed  for  Retail  Price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO  aj  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,. ...8 0T  Broadway.  New  York. 


DEVILED  HAM. 

Chop  cold,  cooked  ham,  and  with  it  the 
whites  of  as  many  eggs  as  you  wish;  for  about 
every  one-half  cupful  of  the  ham,  make  a 
salad  dressing  of  the  yelk  of  a  hard-boiled 
egg,  rubbed  smooth  with  a  little  butter,  aud 
a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar.  Add  enough  vinegar  to  make  it 
quite  thin;  then  scir  in  the  chopped  ham.  It 
is  nice  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  or  to  make 
sandwiches  for  the  children  to  carry  to  school 
These  sandwiches  are  also  greatly  relished  at 
pic-nies. 

If  “Charity  Sweetheart”  really  wishes  to 
make  home  attractive  to  her  brothers,  she  has 
the  means  at  hand,  now  that  the  blessed  wild 
flowers  have  come.  As  a  rule,  country  peo¬ 
ple  make  too  little  of  flowers.  I  don't  con¬ 
sider  a  room  furnished  completely  without  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  it.  mamma’s  cook. 


Newand  scientific  treatment  for  Epl- 
]ops7,  ?'.*.oautl  Hervoui  Diseases.  A  quick 
anil  absolute  cure  certain  ri  yvo  prepa- 
riiiion*  u*ed,  one  for  tiny  it'.'i  one  for 

ADICALLYI! 

s  lit  Consult!!  Alinrn 
delan*  free,  Send  I  1  I  1  U  L  I 
in—  miilri— -  to  I  |  I  I  I 


Ml  i/Wte'  THE  liUKAT  C\ l.IFOUN  1 1  INSECT  W , 
f?7.  1XTEIUIIN  VTlNfi  WONDER  ’  A 

il JT  ,  ,  \  California  production,  Sure  doatli  to  nil 

1 1, tun t  ul  Ihr  tfoua.  I  obl,  I  t*M,  Orchard, 

(iardou  ( 'on.-ervatury,  etc..  Ilnrmb- ttol 
"  ^  I  U  lif,,.  $1011  will  bo  pa  ill  fur  any 

Buhaoh  ’’  fall*  tu  Li  I  for  nale  by  Druggist. J  and  Grocers  eve 
'  iVlHAOH  PRODUCING  A  MAN  l  G  c  ().,  Pn 
1  U!*  -  Stockton,  Citliforma, 


Horiford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 

Invaluable  as  n  Tonic, 

Dr  J,  L.  Fratt,  Greenfield,  III.,  says;  It  is  all 
that  it  c|a  inis  to  be  -invaluable  as  a  tonic  in  any 
nflse  wh°to  sn  fici't  tour  js 


,  pond  for  pamphlet 
tint!  Vbiiiufact uteri, 

,St,,  Neiy  v 
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Wears  of  t !)e  Week, 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  10. 

Last  wwk  we  gave  one  account  of  the  way 
the  Republican  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention  are  thought  to  lie  likely  to  vote  for 
President.  There  are  various  other  list*,  how¬ 
ever,  which  differ  from  that,  given  by  us.  The 
Albany  Journal  gives  Arthur  36",  Maine  361, 
and  Edmund*  *2.  The  New  York  Times  gives 
Arthur  287,  Maine  610,  and  Edmunds  66.  Lo¬ 
gan  has  50  or  00.  Nobody  else  more  than  a 
favorite-son  vote.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  now 
a  Blaine  paper,  gives  the  first  preferences  of 
the  delegates  as  follows:  Blaine,  078;  Arthur, 
271;  Edmunds,  70;  Logan,  57;  Sherman,  28; 
Hawley,  13;  (Jen.  Sherman,  3:  Lincoln  1;  Un¬ 
known.  6  Arthur  is  reported  to  estimate  his 
own  vote  at  325.  The  Pioneer  Press  of  Rt.. 
Paul,  Minn.,  gives  Blaine,  278,  Arthur,  204, 
Edmund,  80,  Logan.  50,  Sherman,  21,  scatter¬ 
ing,  20,  unknown,  01— total  820;  necessary  for 

a  choice,  411  . Carl  Schurz  has  gone 

to  Europe  with  his  children  for  the  Rummer, 
All  the  steamer  lines  report  a  great  exodus  for 
the  Old  World  this  year,  and  most  of  them  say 
that  their  cabin  room  is  all  taken  up  to  July. 

_ The  59th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

Tract  Society  was  held  at  New  York  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  yearly  report  showed  that  03  mis¬ 
sionaries  liuve  been  employed,  wliohave  visit- 
155,233  families,  of  which  2-1.619  were  Pro¬ 
testants  who  did  not,  attend  Evangelical 
preaching,  19.278  were  destitute  of  religious 
reading,  and  7,433  were  w-ithout  the  word  of 
Rod.  The  missionaries  also  addressed  4,614 
religious  meetings,  and  circulated  133,463  vol¬ 
umes.  Donations  and  legacies  during  the  first, 
year  have  amounted  to  $102,809,  which,  with 
that  received  from  other  sources,  makes  the 
total  receipts,  including  the  balance  from  last 
year.  $357,470.  The  expenditures  including 
the  reduction  of  a  mortgage  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000  w'ere  $354,083,  leaving  a  balance  of 

$3387 . Gold  win  Smith  says  that  the, 

fruits  of  Wolfe’s  famous  victory  in  Canada 
in  the  last  century  are  being  lost  because  the 
French  incline  to  replenish  the  earth  so  mind¬ 
ly.  They  breed  like  rabbit*,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  French  towns  become  more 
and  more  French,  and  the  English  one*  less 
and  los*  English.  The  British  population  of 
Quebec  is  less  than  7,000,  and  even  the  eastern 

townships  are  becoming  French v . The 

steamer  Faraday  has  already  la  id  1 ,000  miles  of 
the  now  Mftckay  -Bennett,  transatlantic  cable, 
which  is  to  force  down  prices  for  transatlantic 
cablegrams,  and  is  under  no  circumstance*  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  old  transatlantic  ca* 
ble  monopoly.  There  are  eight  cables  across 
the  Atlantic  now  in  use,  which  cost  $64,400,000; 
four  belonging  to  the  Anglo- Amer. can  com¬ 
pany,  which  cost  $35,000,000;  two  owned  by 
Gould’s  company,  which  cost  $11,000,000;  one 
owned  by  the  Direct  United  States,  which  cost 
$7,000,000,  and  one  owned  by  the  Pouyer- 
Quertier  Company,  which  cost  $8,400,000.  All 
these  are  now  under  a  single  management, 

thus  formiuga  monopoly . The  civilized 

tribes  of  Indiuu  Territory  are  exceedingly  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 
among  the  savages,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  demoralize  the  tribal  organizations  ... 
General  Sherman  has  declined  the  Brigadier- 
Generalship  of  the  Missouri  militia,  which  was 

tendered  him  recently . It  is  believed  at 

Toronto  that,  the  dynamite  cartridges  found 
under  the  Parliament  House  there  were  placed 
either  by  practical  jokers  or  by  some  one  de¬ 
sirous  of  getting  a  job  as  n  watchman.  Extra 
guards  have  been  placed  in  and  about,  the 
building,  and  $1,000  reward  has  been  offered 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  “dynami¬ 
ters.” . The  death  of  Gen.  Norris  N. 

Halstead,  of  Kearny,  N.  J.,  who  was  killed  by 
the  care  at  Newark  Tuesday,  is  a  sad  loss  to 
the  State.  He  was  a  substantial  friend  of 
education,  and  was  not  unknown  in  public 
life.  During  the  war  he  was  commissioned 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  aud  served 
the  State  by  organizing  troops.  At  one  time 
he  was  considered  a  wealthy  man.  He  gave 
$50,000  to  Princeton  College,  and  did  much  for 
agriculture.  For  many  years  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society, 
which  he  organized,  and  a  member  of 

the  State  Historical  Society . Perry 

Belmont,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Cora 
mitteo  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  Mr.  Maybury’s  resolution  favoring  a 
renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854 
betweon  the  United  States  and  Canada,  says 
his  Committee  is  disposed  to  vote,  indorsing  the 
spirit  of  that,  resolution  as  soon  as  the  debate 
on  the  Morrison  Tariff. bill  is  ended.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
mont  is  now  writing  the  report . Judge 

Hagarty,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
Chief -Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  On¬ 
tario . There  were  13  deaths  from  yellow 

fever  at  Havana,  Cuba,  last  week . The 


Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  re¬ 
scinded  its  order  reducing  the  salaries  of  em¬ 
ployes.  A  strike  was  imminent  along  the 
whole  line  in  consequence  of  the  order,  and 
the  railroad  corporation  deemed  it  wise  and 

prudent  to  withdraw'  it . City  Attorney 

Luscombe,  of  Milwaukee,  has  decided  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  State  law,  the  saloon¬ 
keeper*  of  that  place  must  give  bonds  in  $500 
to  keep  orderly  places,  before  licenses  shall  be 

issued  to  them . t .  .  High  license  continue* 

to  diminish  the  number  of  saloons  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  municipalities  fully  40  per  cent . 

Forest  fires  have  broken  out  in  the  mountain 
woodland  districts  of  Clearfield,  Lycoming, 
Tioga,  Elk  and  Berke  Counties,  Pennsylvania. 
Large  tracts  of  valuable  timber-laud  and 
many  saw  mills  have  been  destroyed.  The 
village  of  Brisbin  has  been  reduced  to  ashes. 
Many  valuable  herds  of  cattle  have  perished. 
The  losses  mount  up  in  the  millions.  Forest 
fires  have  also  broken  out  among  the  Catskill 
and  Rhawaugiink  Mountains  in  New  York 
HLate.  The  village  of  Gilman’s  Depot,  in 
Sullivan  County,  has  been  utterly  destroyed. 
Great  damage  i*  also  being  done  by  fires  in 
the  wood*  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey .... 

The  fon rtb  annual  meeting  of  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Reform  Association  was  held  at  New 
York  last  week  with  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Carl 
Schurz,  E.  L.  Godkin  and  others  present. 
George  William  Curtis  made  a  brief  speech  in 
w  hich  he  congratulated  the  Association  upon 
the  signal  success  it  had  achieved.  These 
officers  were  elected:  President,  George  Wil¬ 
liam  Curtis;  Vice  President.  Benjamin  H. 
Bristow.  Charles  8.  Fairchild.  Roswel  1  D. 
Hitchcock,  John  Jay.  Howard  Potter,  R.  B. 
Minturn,  Oswald  Ottoudorfer  aud  Orlando 
B.  Potter........ The  House  passed,  Saturday, 

the  bill  amending  the  Chinese  Immigration 
Act,  rendering  it  still  more  difficult  for  the 
Chinese  to  slip  into  this  country  unlawfully. 

. . The  Committee  on  Post  Office*  and 

Post  Road*  of  the  House  ha*  agreed  upon  a 
modification  of  the  Senate  lull  to  create  u 
postal  telegraph,  It,  provides  that,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  contract  for  postal  telegraph 
service  for  public  use.  the  rate  to  be  26  cents 
for  20  words,  under  1,500  miles,  and  five  cents 
additional  for  every  350  miles;  but  between 
Washington  and  Boston  and  intermediate 
points  flu  rge  cities)  it  shall  not  be  over  15  cent.*. 

The  night  rate  shall  be  one-half . The 

River  aud  Harbor  Bill  reported  tu  the  House 
Wednesday  appropriate*  $12.619. 100  upon  the 

engineers’  estimates  of  $85,301,885 . The 

very  latest  figure*  from  Dakota  are  between 
600,000  and  700.00(1  people  in  the  Territory 

now  ,  and  200,000  more  coming  this  season . 

. . .  .The  fire  loss  in  the  United  States  und 
Canada  in  April  is  put  at.  J  10.300,000,  against 
the  usual  averages  in  April  for  nine  years  past 
of  $7,500,000.  Since  January  t  he  loss  has  been 
$37,550,000,  about  $6,000,000  more  thun  in 

the  same  four  mouths  in  1881.... . 

Jim  R  Keene,  the  fatuous  speculator  in  pro¬ 
duce  and  stocks,  bus  just  burst  up.  Ten  year* 
ago  he  was  worth  nothing;  five  veurs  ago  he 
owned  $8,000,000;  sintt©  then  he  has  been 
credited  with  $15,000,000;  now  he  owns  only 
what  he  can  conceal  from  his  creditors.  Romo 
years  ago  when  he  came  from  San  Francisco 
with  $5,000,000,  in  a  special  palace  rar,  to 
teach  Eastern  speculators  “  business,'’  Gould 
said:  “  We’ll  send  him  back  in  a  freight  ear!” 

.  Tue  Morrison  tariff  bill  was  detested 

in  the  House  last  Tuesday  by  a  vote  of  159  to 
155.  39  Demoerats.uuder  the  leadership  of  F.an- 
dull,  of  Pennsylvania,  voting  againstthe  bill, 
and  five  RoplibUcaus  voting  in  favor  of  it. . . . 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  the  “  Uld  Province,” 
bus  narrowly  escaped  a  sad  disgrace.  The 
Legislature  lately  passed  a  bill  chartering  a 
lottery  for  a  term  of  35  years,  the  tickets  to 
be  soid  for  one  dollar  each,  and  the  prizes 
running  up  into  the  thousands.  With  the 
assent  of  the  Council  and  the  signature  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  measure  wrould 
have  become  a  law.  The  Council,  however, 
has  refused  its  assent  by  a  t  ie  vote — eleven  to 
eleven,  the  (Speaker  himself  voting.  The  New 
Brunsw'iek  Lottery  swindle  is  disgrace  enough 
for  the  Doruiuion ....... .Post- Master  General 

Gresham  some  time  ago  black-list  ed  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Lottery  among  the  catalogue  of  swindles, 
and  Max  Dauphin,  its  head,  sued  him  for 
libel.  A  number  of  prominent  newspapers 
stigmatized  the  lottery  us  u  cheat  anil  a 
swindle;  and  Dnuphiu  "sued  them  also.  The 
first  case  was  tried  in  Philadelphia  last.  Tues¬ 
day  before  Judges  MeKennan  and  Butler,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  the  suit 
being  for  $100,000  against  the  Philadelphia 
Times.  The  Court  summarily  ended  the  ease 
by  decidiug  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  on  the 
broad  ground  that  lottery  robbery  can’t  be 
libeled,  aud  that  a  lawless  occupation  could 
claim  no  protection  from  criticism  of  the  rob¬ 
bery,  that,  the  law  of  both  State  aud  nation 

pronounced  a  crime  . : . 

Senator  Edmunds  has  introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress  to  place  GeD.  Grant  upon  the  retired 
list  of  the  army  with  the  same  pay  and  emolu¬ 
ments  he  had  when  the  Nation  called  him  to 
the  Presidency.  The  sum  would  amount  to 
$19,000  a  year.  The  bill  ought,  to  pass  prompt¬ 
ly.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  those 
who  fought  under  the  Stars  and  Bars,  as  well 
as  those  who  fought  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  should  vote  for  it.  Through  no  fault 
his,  the  fine  old  hero  is  impoverished  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years,  and  it  would  be  an  iudelible 
disgrace  to  the  Republic  to  allow  one  who  has 
deserved  so  well  or  it,  to  be  pinched  in  his  ohi 

ago  . . John  F.  Henry',  Chairman  of  the 

National  Auti-Monopolv  Organization,  basis- 
sued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  anti-mo¬ 
nopolists  at  Chicago,  May  14.  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  a  Presidential  ticket.  The  call 
says  the  time  for  words  is  past,  and  the  time 

for  action  has  come  . The  firm  of  Grant 

&  Wanl,  brokers,  of  this  city,  has  collapsed, 
with  liabilities  estimated  at.  up  wards  of  $5,- 
000.000,  and  doubtful  assets.  The  firm  includ¬ 
ed  General  Grant  and  his  two  sons,  Frederick 
and  Jesse,  together  with  a  Mr.  Fish,  and  a 
Mr.  Ward.  The  Grants  appear  to  have  lost 
everything,  and  to  have  been  kept  in  igno¬ 


rance  of  the  state  of  affaire  till  the  catastro- 

Ehe  occurred.  There  are  reports  that  W ard 
as  acted  dishonestly,  and  he  is  now  guarded 
at  his  home  by  detective*.  Fish,  too,  seems  to 
have  taken  care  of  himself  too  much. 
Everybody  is  sorry  for  the  Grants, 

especially  for  the  fine,  old  hero..... . 

.  Irving’s  182  performances  in  this  country 
yielded  $405,666  .......The  Rothschilds  own 

$400,000,000  of  United  States  bond*  ........ 

French-Cauadians  are  coming  to  the  United 

States  at  the  rate  of  150  a  day . Two 

slaves  formerly  owned  by  Jeff  Davis,  now 
own  hi*  plantation,  for  which  thev  paid 
$200,000  .....  The  steamer  State  of  Florida, 
which  left  this  port  on  April  12,  collided  with 
the  bark  Pomona,  in  mid-ocean,  at  11.30  P. 
M.,  on  April  18.  Out  of  167  passenger*  on  the 
steamer  only  44  were  saved,  and  of  the  bark’s 
crew  of  15  only  the  captain  and  two  seamen 
were  saved— total  loss.  185.  Both  ships  went 
down  almost  instantly,  aud  the  survivors, 
after  having  boon  35  hours  in  open  boats 
without  food  or  water,  were  rescued  by  the 
Norwegian  bark  Theresa,  bound  for  Quebec.. 
On  the  22d,  24  of  them  were  transferred  on 
board  the  ship  Louisa,  of  and  from  Cardiff 
for  Quebec,  They  remained  on  that  vessel  till 
the  5th  of  May.  when  they  were  taken  on 
board  the  Titania  for  Quebec,  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  last  Thursday . ....... 


Owr-workttl  BunineM  Altn. 

As  a  restorer  of  exhausted  nerve  force,  it 
has  been  largely  shown  during  the  past  thir¬ 
teen  year*  that  the  new  Vitalizing  Treat¬ 
ment  dispensed  by  Dr*.  Rtarkey  &  FaJeu,  1109 
Oirard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  agent  yet  discovered  by 
the  medical  profession.  Its  use  by  over¬ 
worked  business  and  professional  men  would 
save  many  hundreds  of  lives  every  year,  and 
give  to  thousands  moro  the  ability  to  work 
without  the  weariness,  exhaustion,  and  peril 
which  now  attend  them.  A  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  action  of  this  remarkable  Treatment,  will 
be  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  10. 

There  is  a  general  movement  among  Eng¬ 
lish  landlords  to  break  the  force  of  prospec¬ 
tive  agitation  by  making  important  reduc¬ 
tions  in  rent.  A  specimen  case  is  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  who  owns  immense  es¬ 
tates  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  who  has  just  voluntarily 
reduced  rents  15  per  cent,  for  the  next  five 
years.  This  will  reduce  his  Immense  income 
about  $15,000  a  year,  leaving  him  only  a  pal¬ 
try  pittance  of  $85,000  u  year . Lady  De 

Voies  is  a  Holstein  cow  in  Garretts vflle,  Ohio, 
belonging  to  L.  H.  Payne.  During  the  365 
day*  preceding  March  20,  1884, she  gave  18,847 

pounds  of  milk . A  bill  lately  introduced 

in  Congress,  authorizing  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  adulterating  und  counterfeiting 

butter,  has  been  defeated . A  disease 

which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  veterinary 
surgeons,  broke  out- among  the  horses  in  Liver 
pool,  England,  recently,  and  wo*  at  first  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  due  to  the  feeding  of 
American  hay ;  hut  an  investigation  proved 

the  belief  to  be  unfounded . ..The  annual 

sale  of  the  Tennessee  Jersey  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  Saturday,  was  the  largest  ever  held 
in  the  South.  The  best  butter  strains  were 
represented,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  sales 
was  $1 8,575.  The  average  price  for  43  females 
was  $882,  and  for  five  bulls  $429.  The  sale  was 

considered  very  satisfactory . Kentucky 

farmers  find  thAt  tobacco  pay*  about  as  well 
as  anything;  the  acreage  devoted  to  it  con¬ 
stantly  increases,  and  this  year’s  crop  is  likely 
to  be  the  largest  ever  kuowu . The  in¬ 

crease  in  sales  of  public  lands  during  1883 
over  the  preceding  year  was  as  follows:  Num¬ 
ber  of  entries.  88,381;  acreage,  10,928,976;  cash 
received,  $3,377,400.... . .  ..Only  400 live  cattle 

and  3,200  quarters  of  dressed  beef  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  Boston  last  week . The  old 

cattle  market,  at  Brighton.  Mass.,  established 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  closed  last 

week . Out  of  17,500  Canadian  cattle  sold 

in  Glasgow.  Scotland,  last  year,  4,000  were 

taken  by  farmers  for  feeding  purposes . 

The  IV xus  Stockman  says  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  contract  for  young  she-cattle  at 
any  price.  It  has  beard  of  $18  being  offered 

for  two-year-olds  and  not  taken . The 

Aberdeen-Angus  and  Holstein  breeds  of  cattle 
are  to  be  admitted  at  the  next  Chicago  Fat 
Stock  Show  on  the  same  basis  in  the  matter  of 
premiums  as  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the 

Short-horns  and  Herefords . The  railroad 

pool  on  east-bound  freight  from  Chicago,  on 
May  5  reduced  freights  on  cattle  and  sheep  to 
New  York  to  50  cents  gross.  On  other  live 

stock  no  change  was  mude . There  are 

now  in  quarantine  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  290 
bead  of  imported  Holstein  cattle,  303  of  which 
belong  to  J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co..  Troy,  Ohio, 
and  46  to  Powell  Bros. ,  Springboro,  Pa.— 18 
of  the  latter  have  calved  since  they  left  the 
ship.  There  are  also  a  number  of  polled  cattle 
of  the  different  kinds  at  the  same  place,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  720  head,  with  S56  on  the  way.  Out 
of  the  3,500  animals  imported  last  >  ear,  nearly 
one-half  were  quarantined  at  Walt  ham.  The 
average  cost  of  importation  up  to  time  of 
leaving  quarantine,  is  estimated  at  $45  per 
head  ....  Eleven  double-deck  cars,  eontain- 
ing  1,900  head  of  fat-grade  Merinos,  were  late¬ 
ly  shipped  from  Ionia.  Mich.,  direct  to  New 
York  City.  The  average  weight  was  some¬ 
thing  over  100  pounds,  and  nearly  $13,000  were 

realized  for  the  entire  lot . Senator  Van 

Wyck,  of  Nebraska,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  Monday,  to  restrict  aliens  and  foreign 


TiMra 


of  public  lands  and  of  any  land  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories . The  Senate  Committee  having  in 

charge  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill, 


will  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  sorghum  experiments,  $20,000  for  artesian 
wells  to  reclaim  arid  land,  and  $15,000  to  en¬ 
courage  silk  culture . A  larg°  stock- 

raising  firm  has  rented  400.000  acre*  of 
land  from  the  Pawnee  Indians,  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  for  five  years,  at  three  cents 

Ejr  acre  per  year .  Butter  is  now  sent  to 

airland  in  large  quantities  from  New  Zea¬ 
land;  &*  many  as  800  casks  havebeen  received 
in  one  week.  It  is  made  up  in  one-pouDd  rolls, 
wrapped  separately  in  muslin  cloth*,  packed 
in  casks  with  brine,  and  kept  in  cold  air-cham- 
bere  on  board  ship.  The  quality  is  well  spoken 

of . An  agent  from  Mexico  is  at  present 

in  the  Yuelta  A  ha  jo.  Cuba,  urging  tobacco- 
raiser*  to  remove  to  Mexico  and  there  raise 
the  plant  as  it  is  grown  in  the  Yuelta  Ahajo. 
Seventv-two  families  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  leave  the 
island,  and  settle  in  a  country  where  they  will 
be  exempt  from  the  ruinous  exactions  of  the 
Spanish  Government  .....  The  Oklahoma 
“boomers”  are  making  persistent  efforts  to 
locate  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  troops 
eject  them  as  fast  as  they  enter.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Indians  murdered  five  intrud¬ 
ers  near  Wells’  store . Dr.  Smith,  the 

State  geologist  of  Alabama,  says  that  rich 
phosphate  beds  have  been  discovered  in  Au¬ 
tauga  County,  Ala.  Like  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 
These  discoveries  are  in  the  agricultural  part 

of  the  State .  ..  The  Hessian  fly’s  second 

hatching  appears  in  California  wheat ...  - 

Grain  fields  in  Wayne  County  N.  Y.,  abound 
with  grasshoppers. 


LARGE  SALE  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

The  fifth  annual  combination  sale  of  Jersey 
cattle,  under  the  management  of  Peter  C.  Kel- 
log  &  Co,,  of  this  city,  commenced  at.  the 
American  Horse  Exchange,  comer  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  50th  Street,  on  Wednesday,  May  7, 
at  10  o’clock,  with  a  large  attendance  of  the 
prominent  Jersey  breeders  of  the  country. 
The  sales  on  this  day  were  for  S.  M.  Shoemak¬ 
er,  of  Baltimore;  J.  D.  Wing,  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y. ;  Valanccy  E.  Fuller,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  Can. ;  S.  M.  Burnham,  of  Sau- 
gatuck,  Conn.;  A.  B.  Darling,  of  New  York 
City ;  S.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
J.  V.  N.  Willis,  of  Marlboro,  N.  J.,  and  John 
I,  Holly,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Ninety  four  ani¬ 
mals,  in  all,  were  disposed  of  for  the  aggregate 
sum  of  $80,735,  an  average  of  about  $8511  each. 

The  auimals  that  brought  the  highest  prices 
were  Bomba’s  Daughter  (25,829),  bred  by  A  . 
B.  Darling,  and  bought  by  H.  I..  Pierce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  for  $5,200— the  five  animals  of  one 
herd  that  sold  for  the  largest  aggregate  price, 
thus  winning  the  herd  prize  of  a  silver  pitcher 
aud  service,  were  from  the  herd  of  Yalancey 
E.  Fuller.  They  were  all  strong  in  the  blood 
of  Stoke  Pogis  (1,259)  and  near  relatives  of 
Mary  Ann,  of  8t.  Lamberts,  os  will  he  seen  by 
the  following  list:  Cowslip,  of  St.  Lamberts 
(8,349),  sold  to  H.  L.  Pierce,  Boston,  Mas*.,  for 
$3,600;  Baron,  of  St.  Lamberts  (5,286),  to  J.  F. 
Maxfield,  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  $4,400;  Honey¬ 
moon,  of  St.  Lamberts  (1.231),  to  H.  L.  Pierce, 
Boston,  Ma»s. ,  $4,100;  Bijou,  of  St.  Lamberts 
(5,112),  to  L.  W.  &  H.  W.  Simmons,  Berlin, 
Ont.,  $3,000;  Matchless,  of  St.  Lamberts 
(9,773),  to  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  New  York  City, 
$1,650.  The  aggregate  price,  therefore,  was 
$17,050,  or  an  average  of  $3,410  each. 

On  Thursday  the  sale  was  continued,  91  ani¬ 
mals  being  sold  at  an  aggregate  of 
$40,770,  being  an  average  price  of  $448.  The 
highest  price  realized  was  $1,425,  and  the  low¬ 
est,  $25. 

On  Friday  the  sale  was  continued,  with  the 
usual  attendance:  91  animal*  were  sold  for 
the  aggregate  amount  of  $27,378,  beiug  an 
average  of  about  $301  each.  The  highest  price 
for  any  animal  was  $L,400;  the  lowest,  $10 — 
showing  that  people  were  about  getting  sup¬ 
plied  for  this  time.  The  sale  will  continue  on 
Saturday;  but,  as  we  go  to  press,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  get  the  results  for  thi*  issue. 


Heartfelt  testimonials  from  using  Dr. 
Graves’  Heart  Regulator  for  Heart  Disease. 
Price  $1.  6  for  $5. 

In  all  its  forms  Heart  Disease  yields  to  the 
use  of  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator.  Price  $1. 
6  for  $5. — Adv. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  May  10,  1S84. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular"  wheat  is  J^c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  %c.  higher.  Corn, 
2%c.  higher.  Oats.Gc.  higher.  Rye,  le.  higher. 
Barley,  lc.  lower.  Flaxseed  steady.  Pork, 
25  to  45c.  higher.  Butter,  3  to  4c.  lower. 
Eggs,  1  to  \)4 c.  lower.  Hogs,  from  15  to  35c. 
higher.  Cattle,  from  25  to  40c.  higher.  Sheep, 
f j'om  25  to  75c.  higher. 

Wheat.— Quiet  ruling  Jail  at  times:  the  market 
opened  higher,  declined  1®1‘4C.,  rallied  %c., 

elo-dug  tic.  over  yesterday;  sales  ran  perl  May,  92t« 
June.  94t£®955Ac,  July.  9;Aa&9M$Ci  August, 
9<w.i^9twe:  September.  9&&92Hc:  No.  i  Chicago 
Sprlne,  COKS-Stronu’  the  market  opened 

steady,  advanced  Ie.,  declined  fluctuated 

slightly,  and  closed  le-  higher  than  yesterday,  sales 
ranged:  Cash,  3!**»56ir.!  -May,  Mt4<*5Cc.s  June.  57 <#, 


, cLoslng  at  £SWe.:  all  the  year.  28e.  Rye 


Scarce  and  Arm  at  SI.*1.  Poke — In  fair  demand: 
sales  ranged:  Cash,  fi7.45wl7.5ti:  May.  *17. sic  June, 
$17, 57*6®  17.65;  July.  *17.053.77. 72*4  August,  *17.77!*: 
all  the  year.  fH.rS7WUl.40.  Labi— In  fair  demand: 
sales  ranged;  Cash.  *s.fo®3.5)fc:  May,  $»,55®8.571i; 
June.  $8.W)®8.68«;  Julv.  *8.67*4®*. 75;  August,  $8.80® 
8.8214:  September,  $8.8714®*. 90.  Batter— Quiet; 

creamery,  l!K«y2i>c;  dairy.  lS@'9c.  Euus— In  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  13@l3J4c.  Hogs— Market  Firm  and  active. 
Rough  packing,  $5.40@5.85;  packing  aud  shipping 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


H.V40.&:  light,  «5.40@5.95;  skips,  *4.0005.25.  Cattle 
-.Market  active  and  tinner:  Exports,  *B.40@6.60:  pood 
to  choice  shipping,  *6.00<a6,4'>;  common  to  medium, 
*  Sheet  -  Market  brisk;  Inferior  to  fair, 

ir  '“p,,lJun.1  **-7506.25;  choice  to  ex¬ 

tra.  $6.0006.  <5;  lam ba.tD.a 6.75. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  6c.  higher; 

2J£c.  liigher.  Coni,  2^c. 

Rye,  lc.  lower. 
Pork,  17J-^c.  higher.  Hogs, 
Cattle,  steady.  Sheep, 


f’hn<Li<itsa.re..f5>,nK  at  ,2®t2c«-  Quoted  for  old 
■*>'<•«»  ®t  good  and  prime  lots  at  18® 

12ai2i*c;  new  at  124*, el  V.  for  best  ;  M 
good  and  prime,  skims  at  Siofic  Pennsylvania 
skims  at  5c.  for  best,  2®  4c.  for  common  to  fair 
Cotton.  Spot  Cotton  dull  and  unchanged.  Rp- 
celprs  at  the  porU  to-dny.  2.005  bales,  against  2,602 
lust  week,  and  8.761  last  year.  Since  September  1 
4,723,593 bales,  against  6.688.484  during  the  same  period 
last  season. 

CORRKNT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

New 

Orleaus  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 

...  9  7-16  9 11-16  9  11-16 

..  aw  let*  mm 

...  10  11-16  10  15-18  10  15-16 

...  11  1-16  11  5-16  tl  5-lfi 

...  11  5-16  11  9-16  11  9-16 

...  111$  U«4  lpu 

...  II  11-16  1U5-I6  1115-16 

..  11  15-16  12  M-I6  1(1  5-16 

...  12  8- 1 6  13  7-16  12  7-16 

...  12  9-16  13  19-16  12  13 16 

...  18  516  13  9-16  13  9-lfi 

STAIN  KO, 

1-16  I  l.otv  Middling .  1019-16 

I  Middling.  . li1 Vie 


Prices  include  Dulles  and  Ktspenaet 
u*  far  as  AVtc  York. 

The  undersigned  takes  orders 
fur  Mi  It  Deliver  u  until  .Inly  IStli. 
1834,  and  for  Spring  Deliver]/  until 
February  16th,  1895,  for  the  famous 
Bulb  Growers, 

ANT.  IIOO/RN  &  SON. 

(Established  1832),  Ovkrveen.FLaar 
i.km  (FIollandJ,  A  Flrst-Chuts  Ar 
tide  (Inavnntecdl  The  sinullesr 
order  even  will  be  welcome.  Oata 
logue  mallml  free  mi  application 
to  the  General  Agent  for  U.  s.  A„ 


No.  3  Red  Fall, 
higher.  Oats,  %c.  lower. 

Barley,  steady, 
from  35  to  35c.  higher, 
ditto. 

»i'i!re,Au No.  2  Red.  $1.18® I. cash:  May 
*,1;,,"»fK17:  J,lne-  *1-124*;  July.  987<c;  August,  986*0  #84tc: 
ml  he  year,  H(Mc;  No.  .1  Red  Kali  *l.’i5.  Corn— 
-£>.  *?**"  53c>5Si^p.  for  cash:  M^'iansjkje.  May 

t’i u,.  JnnJH  *1#’^  JU}T  all  tile  year. 

Pv  <Lu«,h:  ,  'V  :  «tt®27Ke.  all  th-  year . 
P.it  Quin  at  flOiAhie.  Baulky  -Steady  at  mianoc. 

Flaxseed-  Nominal  at  6i  fit). 
I.o\r?!..a'.}’‘.M.'n°lliy.  *H«, IbNJ:  Prairie.  $13.50018! 
Bran  quiet  at  Kj.xS  o,  pork  ('ash,  *I7,3?0;  Bulk- 

"h'  V,11  rL°n<L?V«“r’  **  1  *"  *hnrl  rib,  *3.5008.60: 

rih  Maolf'  *1  Paeon -bong  clear.  $9. (2V  short 
rib  *9.30(99.25;  sluirt  clear,  $'l  18.  1  aud— Dull  and 

^',’7  bight,  $S,l«ka5. W;  packers, 

■  bntL-hers,  *5..5<t«.  Cattlk  Exporters, 
s6.8j  (Vo.Ui  good  to  choice,  shippers,  $5  9506.25;  com- 
.nun  to  medium  $.8.25*5.75-  Stocker*  and  feeders, 
Sarin*— Inferior  to  fair.  $3.75®L5i);  medium 
to  good,  *1.75  45.50:  choice.  $3.7306.25. 

(  incinnatt. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  3  Red  Wheat  is  lc.  lower.  Corn, 
1  H°‘  lower.  Oats,  l  f^c.  lower.  Rye,  3c.  higher. 
Barley,  2c.  liigher.  Pork,  50c  higher.  Butter, 
3c.  lower.  Hogs,  from  10c.  to  20c.  higher. 

unfl  Orm:  No  3  Red.  cash,  *1.06 
...  C?-aN.,A',(.rc'n^- No.  *  Mlxetf,  M«5»(<o.  Oats 
l  -r!i. 2  *S*«*  27ii-*98.  Rye  Scarce  and  (lrm. 
g®-  <*  6;J?®6»C,  Baiii.pct  -Firm  Extra  NO.  3  Fall,  S2c. 
I  ukk  In  fair  demand  at  *I7.KI«17.79.  Laud  Firm  at 
\  Qh'et  and  strong;  Hhoul- 

1  1  rR'  r*b,  *8,5(1.  Bacon,  steady;  Shoul- 

',®T8-  Short  rib, *9  50;  Short  Clear.  $6.8,*$.  But 

ikr  Ea*y;  Extra  creamery,  2;<*.  Koos— Steady:  Oom- 
$5»06noo  Llfc'hl'  *b80(#5.50:  Packing  and  Butchers. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  Ordinary . 

Good  Ordinary. . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary 

Low  Middling... . 

Strict  bow  Middling. . 

Middling . . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling 

Middling  Fair . 

Pair . 


J.A  DEVEER, 31 8  Broadway,  N.Y 


CAbEHMKN  WANTED  To  solicit  orders  tor 
O  our  fruit  and  ornamental  Stock.  A  splendid  line 
of  new  specialties.  Good  wages  and  steady  employ 
inent,  given  to  reliable,  energetic  men.  write  for 
terms  to  E.  h.  IUOHakbhon  &  oo., 

Setieea  Lake  Nurseries.  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


PLANTS  11V  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

All  the  new  varieties  of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  Bedding  and  Decorative  Plants  at  lowest 
prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

John  Dich.  .1  r..  .33  M  noilln iitl  A  ve.,  Pliiln 


Excelsior  and 

cupper 

LAWN  MOWERS /hand 

GUARANTEED  THE /VMnUirDC 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  y/  !y£?oE!!!i5 

MARKET. 


11.70;  June.  ...77^1^ .life 
September.  Il.67ucll69r  October.  lUfiiiii  i»j; 
_I0. Wall;  December,  10.99a  11;  .Tanuarv 
1- 06011. 08-  February.  lU6®Jl.llf.  Transferable  no’- 
cices*  li.  tit. 

Fogs.— There  Is  a  strong  market  ut  higher  prices 
with  a  good  demand. 

n*%ao«3U0!£f|  l^'-b  Canadian  at  COsJc:  Western 

at  l-Volt^e;  Mary  laud  and  .Southern  at  130134c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  Prom  Philadelphia— 
Market  steady  at  14$*015}4e.  (from  Boston -Market 
lower,  quoted  at  !S®lBc.  From  Chicago -Market 
easy;  quoted  ut  18*0131*:.  From  Clnclnnatl-Mar- 
ket  quiel  ut  lie. 

Ficus ii  KBCTM. -Apples,  Baldwins,  19  bill.,  at  *8  50 
®4.:.e:  greeuiugs,  y  bbl.,  ut  $3.73«4J»;  ('ran  be  rites. 
$3,260X90  per  crate:  Florida  oranges,  $4.5009.80  per 
‘■|'olco;  «Ml>0*i  ^fftlr  lots;  strawberries, 
oUni  ’  ^  'iuart  for  ChaHestuu;  25'/4t:.c,  for  NorthCur- 

Drikii  Fruits. —Fancy  evaporated  apples,  11U(,a 
12a:  choice  do.,  9lji<vl0k.e.:  prime  do..  6*»«9c;  fancy 
North  C  arolina  sun  dried  apples,  sliced  S  a-Use;  eliolee 
do..  .0. prline  jJo.,6*(-,».;.>ie;  common  do.  8*t<i0o.; 
Kentucky  at  «*6*c-  Tennessee,  at  .Vlj  niie:  Virginia, 
ut  606 *c;  extra  fancy  North  Cai-uiiliH,  sun-dried, 
peeled  peaches,  ai  1 1012c;  fancy  do.. '.jJiiiUJjAc-  Nos. 

Georgia,  at  9<a I0c  Prime  raspberries, 
3.ic«i84c  prime  hui  klroerrlee  at  H«c9c.  Peuuuts  The 
cpirdutlnnsareut  10c.  for  best  hand -nicked,  .Hie.  for 
extra  •>"..un,l  He  for  other  lots.  Paeans,  for  extra 
large,  3*0  for  choice,  6*c.  for  medium, 

Hat  anp  Straw.  — Prime  timothy  hay  at  90095c.; 
good  timothy  buy  ut  80®85c;  medium  timothy  buy  at 
69070c.*  shipping  liny  at.  60c. ;  clover  mixed  at  8<)<si7Ue, ; 
clover  at  490500 .  No.  I  rye  straw  at  65c;  short  rye 
straw  at  46050c.;  oat  straw  at  45c. 

Hors.— Improved  cable  accounts,  with  stronger 
murkets  in  the  country,  tend  to  firmer  holding.  The 
business  la  made  up  of  small  lots.  The  quotations 
are:  24026c.  for  choice;  22® 28c.  for  prime;  medium 
at  18021c,  and  common  at  16017c,;  Pacific  Const  at 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


CHADBORN  & 
|  COLDWELL 
'MANUF’G  CO, 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  it  Price-List. 


New  York.  Saturday,  Stay  10. 1884. 
Brkadstcffs  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
prlct  *  of  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat 
"  OK"-  lower;  No.  8  Red  Is  i*e.  higher  In  elevator. 
Kyit  Western  Is  lc.  higher;  Canada  and  State  la 
1 14c.  lower.  Corn.  — No.  8 1*  ‘40.  higher;  Steamer  Mixed 
a  2c.  higher  tu  elevator-  Oats -No.  3  Mixed  (sic. 
higher:  No.  2  Is  i*e.  higher  In  elevator:  No.  1  1m  194c. 
higher:  No.  3  White  I  -  le.  higher;  No.  2  U  K-jc.  higher; 
No.  I  is  2c.  higher;  Mixed  Western  is  2c.  higher; 
White  do.  is  unchanged:  White  State  Is  unchanged. 

Flop  a.  feed  and  me  ax. -Flour  Quotations;  Fine. 
»w.,iih.,.(hi.  superhnc,  $2.90913.55,  latter  an  extreme 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  *3.5803.78:  good  to  fancy 
do,  $3.9006;  common  to  good  extra  Western,  $8,660 
'hi  ?  koo'l  to  i-  iuici-I*:i.,.Mi.»t,lsu;  common  to  fair  extra 
hlo.  $8.o> 4  (.in*  good.  $1l20'i.'i.  O'vood  to  choice,  *8  55 
06:  COUimou.  extra  Minnesota,  ,3.554,3  75;  clear  *  I  >1 


JOHN  SAUL’S 


I<  OR  18JS-1.  will  tie  ready  In  February  with  a 
_ .  ,  ,  COLORED  PI. ATE. 

it  is  fun  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well 
as  all  the  Novelties  of  Merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and  other  Green¬ 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices.  Free  to  all  in  y  customers:  to  others  10c., 
or  u  plain  copy  gratis  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses, 
Orchids,  Fruits,  ftc  .  gratis.  JOHN  HAUL. 

_  W nulling!  an.  I>.  C. 

Ott  Flue  White  Gold  Milee  Cnrds  w|ih  Name.  tOo.  1(1 

w  IJKH  &  t '  l'i' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  *1  KlIAU/XW'i,  v  *„».  m  \r 


1/  Si/.ofl,  1  to  40  nor***  PoiVOr,  udoptod  by  the  U.  S, 
Government  ttnd  Lnutlitig^  Jiiutroiuln. 

AlKothc  CMlnV.lts-1  I  VI,  Fed  Mill,  IX  b  Stalk  Cut. 
1  -•  b  IJ heller,  Horne  Powermt  W001I  iind  iron 
I  Hnipw,  IuiiWh,  %«»yen*  lluylnie  Tuoln,  Jto» 
rur  Lutuloguo  and  PNuw-Llat,  tddroH* 


U.  3.  Wind  Engine  So  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 

CHA.IeZ.12 Kras  WIND  MILL. 


'  L  ».0U_WA  NT..T  i-KJiS^Ltthtu,  i*  8  r  a  hh,n 

send  to  HEADQUARTERS  Tor  Pamphlet.  Address 

HERBERT  POST, 

Post  burgh,  l)u|  Ins  Co.,  Alabama. 


Over  111.111)11  In  actual  use.  Victorious 

Hut  nil  fairs.  Found  in  evory State 
and  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  it  |g  u 
section  wheel  hus  been  made  by  us 
forfeit  years:  In  ai  that  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  tower 
I >reu k I ng  a  record  no  oilier  null  cun 
show*.  Wo  leave  It  to  the  nubile  to 
determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on 
nl.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Porn  libellers,  Ac.,  fto. 
free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILI.  ft  f£ed 
Batavia,  III, 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 


hi  mill;  at  *li, w, 17.51):  IlKJIba.  at  Shams 

at  $2,e^(  Rye  feed  at  *Ha3u.  Coit>  MluL- Brandy 
wine.  63.6j03.15;  Yel low  Wuntorn,  $8.0003,; (0;  New 
Process  Y  ellow.  g8.4i).  ’  1 

GHAIN-WIIB.IT  No.  2  Chicago.  *l.o  Ungraded 

u,l  Sf.  Kadi.  l8^1, ,2°-  a  *1.02^  111  eleva- 

s-  ..N,. '  ueFt lllcnfes  31.11.  In  elevator: 

No,  2  Lcd.^l.-MLjto  urrlve,  jiL23on  spot;  Jflxeil  Wln- 
T  <  l°*  a  Red,  seller  May  closing 

* n«7i;;  do.  Juuc.  closing  $U0M*  do.  July,  closing 

rlosln  j  ,1(>*  beptomberj 

Closing  $1,069*.  do.  December  closing  sl.uyly.  KVK — 
W  estern,  Ml aKV:  Canada  78«075Uc*j State,  nt  76® 

'  ‘ A><  Western,  ,2Wc,  delivered:  Canada  74®75c 
lLuiLi.y  i-'ngrndril  Canada.  -Sjir'c:  No,  |  i.’iuiathi  at 
miu.io  Mali  Dull;  prices  unchanged.  Corn — 
Market  unsettled.  Ungraded  mixed  nt  5H«t64Ue;  No 
i’iSWai  ,»'»*V‘J.«-.»V4<i3e;  In  elevator.  64® 

bi^Cvn'Ji  r"  :  Fu  store  and  elevator: 

v  .  ,N .  dcllvcrc.i-  Ungraded  White,  67073c; 

No.  2,  to  arrive,  cost,  freight  and  insurance,  at  r.lc. 
ioa.  i  '.M  XrV  Feller  May,  64M0 6,,qc;  do.  June,  closing 
Juu!?,'  t'Jo*IUg«fic;  do.  August,  closing  (i(%.> 
s  ‘^0*  3  5IlAcd.  at  J,e-  No.  2.  u8Uc.  instore,  389* 
In  'devutor:  No,  1,  qu«itcd  at  39c-  No  8  While. 
No.  2,  42J*(j,l29i;  No,  1  quoted  47o;  mixed 
Western,  .»*4Ue;  white  do.  42046c;  White  state 
46c;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  May,  88l*c;  do.  June.  38i*c®39c’ 

do.  July, closing  3994c. 

VISIBLE  aurri.v  OF  grain  in  the  united  states  and 
CANADA. 

y..  1,  May  3. 1884,  May  5,  1883 

Wheat,  bush .  21,199,290  20,7117,249 

Dorn,  bush .  13  188,128  16  16S  H9H 

Uata,  bush  .  3,878.659  4,667.114 

Barley,  bush .  782,298  1  jw  900 

K>“  oush .  1.4(58.732  L.vi!o9t 

Paovrsiosa— I’ork-The  quotations  are:  *17  for  or 


Live  Poultry  Fowls,  near  hy,  p  It,.  11c;  do  West¬ 
ern,  IO0l(llfcj  do.  -Southern,  10c:  turkeys  t‘  it,  13® 
13a;  ducks,  htate,  v  pair,  *101.26;  ,1o.'  Western 

e^*W«f®a8iate-  Pft'r'  'Vest- 

i  k'VHc,  ducks,  Western,  per  lb,  1602ne.  ’  ’  ’ 

Fiuwii  KiLnED-Turkeys. ehmecat  Il0l5c;rlo.  fair  12 
m?ov6i<Iap',IIH'ii  large.  24027c;  do,  Phila¬ 

delphia,  small,  at  20038c  chickens,  do.  broilers  lit 
U,l/J  under.  40060c.  chickens,  do,  do.  above  I  ih  33 
ut.l.s,,;  do,  Buclt.i  (‘n.  dry  picked,  19019c;  do.  Jersey 
scabted,  per  lb ^  l -toi, :  ic;  do.  and  fowls,  nilxisl  Jersey 
16017OJ  do.  Hi  ate  and  Western  choice,  I5®pfe;  do 
do,  fair  to  good,  at  14015c.  Fowls,  Phlladelnhla 

Gc;  do.  .stale  arid 
Western  prime,  lie;  do.  poor  to  fair  at  120  Imek-u 
State  and  Wsstoni  prime.  ,  „r  lb,  lr«tl8c-  do.  do]  fair 
to  good  per  lb.  I2®ltc.  cieese,  ntate  and  WtvMern 
H0l?o;  do,  do.  poor  to  fair,  H0IIIC;  squabs, 
£  ,  OJ’-  *4-  Game  English  snipe  per  doz 
•  1.78;  do,  frozen,  per  doz.,  *1.75;  plover,  frozen  ner 

per  pair  W  W  dut!***  red  heut1'  SlHpOo;  teal  ut  8(1  ®4ic. 

Klfk*- ‘  nrollna  and  Louisiana  fair  ut  5U®5Uc- 

4%cf  Patum^c!""’  #5i®flWu;  ('",,lee  HuWoSn 

Sksidh.— Clover  Is  quiet,  with  prices  uuchanged- 

iouo^r  I'Tfc  s-T1,r°,0U‘y  ,'r  ,l  s,,*al I  demand 
,'.1,lsr<‘'1  L  nominal  quoted 

2^S*for8my?^  ^  ^Hlvtlyand 

Sijoar.— Refined  are  held  higher  with  demand  good. 
For  reflned  In  small  lots  4*c.  above  quotations  real¬ 
ized. 

L  ut  loaf,  R  it*  /5£e;  Crushed,  74.1c:  powdered  7‘R.c* 
granulated,  ic; .  mould  “A,"  7c;  confectioners'  do. 
ofT.i  rl  A1  6H<::  orf  A,  6t*06\*c:  white  extra’ 

mon  leaf,  864c;  low  medium  leaf  a**c*  amlttm  leaf 
medium  leaf,  :15,4c;  good  leaf  juiv  j 

o-Umii  November.  3‘4c*.  June  No.  2,  8  3  1  *ic .  July  No ’2 
sued  afvkc'1  ,lrn'  Transferable  notices  wifi  be  ls- 

.  Vloc.tableb.-  Potatoes,  *1 .1201.25  R  bbl.  Tor  L  I 
t(,r  Burbank;  87c.®*l  for  Peer’, 
less,  Rose,  Maine,  $i,6ll®l,75  **  d,  b.  bbl-  sweet  pota- 
‘  ,  Bermuda  potato.  -,  *506  i-  hid; 

Ilf  X  I'olatoeH,  *405.  Oniony  White,  per  bbl., 

*1.2501.75;  yellow  *101, .SI;  red  *101.50.  Cabbages 
$in#M.  and  Florida  new  V  bbl .  lit  *2 
icston,  $804.  string  hestris  at  75e,0*2  » 
crate  for  Florida,  and  *2ta,J  for  Savannah.  Seiuanh— 
Fiortda.  li  crate  at  t5c0«l.%;  L.  I.  spinach,  tl.50® 
175  ►  bbL:  L.  1,  kale,  7:.e.®*l  p  bbl  Uvuerflnvas 
FhragUS,  per  doz.  bunch,  *i  ,50*08.50.  Jersey  do  u(  si 
01.84;  Southern  do.,  nt  ii®lAu.  Florida  green  peas 
$204  per  bbl.;  Savannah  nnrl  Olmrleaton  do.1*?® 
m  crate*.  Gueuml>er«,  Florida  at  SI. 50^2  50  w 
crate.  Tomatoes— Key  West,  19  bush  box,  at  *203.5o- 

‘V  crat e  8l)®a,c*  **  orate-  Bermuda  onions,' 
Wool.— Trudo  Is  dull,  and  prices  are  more  or  less 
fc  “Terrlto^“lc.  fleeceat86®^c:  KJne  Blaine, 


J.  E.  wisner 


BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOOTH 

CULTIVATOR. 


the  inventor  of  the  Winner  Tiber  Hay  Rake, 


FARMS  IN  RANSOM  COUNTY.  DAI- 
seekers,  on  such  terms  that  nil  who  are 
u  change  of  location,  or  arc  doslrous  of 


Where  they  cun  live  comfortably,  near  tin 
good  schools  and  society  can  have  land  In 
tl ty,  from  a  quarter  sc.-rlon  tc i  a  whole  sect! 
improved  or  unimproved,  with  a  clear  and 


and  will  take  pay  therefore  In  wheat  rats 

ht  his  mii  aUjV,Uif  uoth:**  'ban  *!  per  bushel  deliver 
at  ms  mill,  if  the  market  Ih  over  SI  per  bushel 

m  r  lSaf  -  a,ni!  vv,n  bind  himself  to  p 

not  less  than  *1  per  bushel,  H 

F'or  further  particular-  address 

J-  WISNER,  Lisbon,  Dakotu 


iWTTHE  FAVORITE 


THE  T7ZSW  JUNIOR  RIDING 

AND 

Walking  Cultivator. 


--  '  . .  uivni  mup'idiUJiY 

cm  ii.il  , i  ijho  fncdtiMtluK  J.olftuji  ;  rn 
tul  with  pljiutvT,  ^ttf.,011  Potato  vitm’ 

SAVES  J.IdJiXrA'uVf: 

DESTROYS! 

>ul  ely,  illicitly ,  ElfiiclUn  I  ly  ■ 


l.<  hrral  ten  nr  to  a  i/cutr den  I  err 
Write  for  full  description  anti 
tcruiH.  Manufactured  by 


Q-enorul  -V>1  vortl«l  i-Cai 

THE  HUHAL  NEW  - 1 

The  following  rate it  are  invariable, 
fore  renpectfuUu  informed  that  anU  c 
ivith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  ter 

futile. 

ffJbBURY  Advertisements,  per  agate  lb 
uc  tliouKiinfl  Iln<-s,  or  more,  within  one 
r"iJln tlatOof  nrst  lusortlon,  peragate 
Uiurly  orders  occupying  in*,-  ZVe 

agate  space...  . 

referred  positions . ‘.7,7,7,  ‘  Z'i  ti 

Heading  .Notices,  cndlug  with  ••  Ada.!’ 
line,  minion  leaded . 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

T qincie  rrlptl0n  prlCt‘ °f  the  Kukai-  New-Yorker  Is: 
Single  Copy,  per  year. .  ay  m 

“  “  Six  mouths . ]]"];; .  ,10 

Greut  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $3.01  (12s.  6d  i 

fSSSS 

Auy  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year,  free, 

application U  ^  9upy,le<1  wlth  canvassing  outfit  on 


uer.Yts-i  otai  tor  six  days  11,325  heud.aga.nst  15.113 
same  time  last  week.  Maryland  steers,  stable-fed, 
1,225  tt,  I4*4c.  56  ft ,  an<l  50c.  per  head;  do.  1.188  m.  111*0.' 
56  lb;  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  do..  1.360  It,  at  12H>,  56 
ft;  do.  1.299  ft,  at  12c.  56  ft;  do.  1.278  ft  at  11 V-  56  ft; 
do.  1,192  ft.  at  lie.  56  it;  Indiana  stiller  a,  1,1I3  it  utile. 
56  ft;  do.  1,144  1k  at  Uc.,  less  50C.  per  head;  1,106  ft  at 
10c.  55  ft;  still  bulla,  1,300  ft,  at  $5.lu.  Western  stock- 
era,  997  ft  at  lOc,  55  ft;  State  steers,  1,828  It  at  1214c.  56 
ft  ;  do,  1,375  ft  at  12c.  06  ft;  do.  1,285  ft.  at  1144c.  56  ft; 
do.  l.axi  ft, at  U!tic,]eHM$l  perheadido.  1.425  ft, at  llj*e. 
56  ft;  do.  1,07001,260  ft,  at  lu6je.  56  ft.  Corn-fed  Colo¬ 
rado  steers,  1,147  1b,  at  llj^c.  56  ft  .  and  50c.  per  head; 
do.  1,094  ft  at  56  ft;  Illinois  »teers,  1,234  ft  at  $6.73 


14c.  for  fair,  and  9®!0c.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received;  From  Pblladelpbia-Market 
lower,  but  steady;  extra  Eastern  dairy  at  24e;  West¬ 
ern  at  19c;  creamery  at  26®27c.  From  Boston- Mar¬ 
ket  easy;  creamery  at  25026c.  From  Chicago— Mar 
eitfa  finery  at  21028c;  extra  firsts  at  18 
@~-e.  dairy  at  160,8) ic.  From  Clnciunali  -Market  dull 
at  22023c. 

Cheese.— Business  is  limited  to  small  lots.  Some 
of  the  selections  are  good  at  13c.,  and  from  12^@13c. 
represent  the  market  for  best  lots.  Some  very 


BRANCH  HOUSES; 

811  North  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

218  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
33  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mention  this  paper  In  writing. 


Entered  ut  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City  N  Y 
as  secondnlass  mall  matter;  ’ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


for  ll)C  l)oung, 


RAISING  CELERY. 


some  said  it  had  a  peculiarly  acid  taste;  others 
said  they  fancied  it.  If  any  of  the  Cousins 
have  a  Yellow- Wood  tree,  I  would  like  to  have 
them  try  and  make  some  sugar. 

CERISE  E.  A.  CARMAN. 

Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  Bergen  Co.,  N.J. 


I 


WOULD  like  very  much  to 
tell  the  Cousins  how  to 
raise  celery  for  home  use, 
with  what  I  consider  very 
little  trouble.  Near  the 
/ — iSMMI  back  door  plow  or  spade 

fcfl  ffil  «p  a  strip  of  land  about  j 
four  feet  wide;  the  length 
of  the  row  depends  upon 
how  much  you  wish  to 
grow.  Dig  a  trench  t wo¬ 
und  one-half  or  three  feet 
wide,  and  one  foot  deep, 
where  you  have  plownd. 
Throw  the  dirt  up  on  each 
side  of  the  trench,  fill  in 
with  u  few  inches  of  dirt,  and  then  set  the 
plants.  This  should  be  done  about  July  1 
You  can  buy  the  plants  then,  or,  if  you  choose, 
can  raise  them  yourself.  Row  Hie  seed  the  last 
of  April  or  early  In  May  in  a  hot-lied,  box,  or 
in  Hie  early  ground  a  little  later.  ’I  he  plants 
may  lie  set.  quite  close — about  six  inches  apart 
in  rows— and  the  rows  about  eight  inches 
apart..  Now,  1  will  give  my  reason  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  celery  bed  near  the  buck  dooi.  I  he 
plants  need  water,  and  you  cannot  give  them 
too  much ;  if  one  end  of  the  trench  is  a  little 
lower  than  the  other,  it  will  run  off.  AH  of 
the  dean  slops  from  the  house  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  bed,  and  when  September  comes  you 
will  tjuve  nice,  large  plant".,  even  if  they'  are 
dwarfs,  which  I  prefer.  When  ready  for 
blanching,  use  the  ddt  thrown  out  of  the 
trench,  heaping  it  up  against  each  side  and 
between  the  plants;  keep  the  stalks  together 
with  <me  hand  and  draw  the  dirt  up  around 
the  plants  with  the  other  by  means  of  a  trowel. 
1  did  tins  part  of  the  work  myself  last  Hum¬ 
mer  When  there  was  danger  of  bard  freez¬ 
ing,  1  had  the  plants  taken  up  and  set  in  dirt 
on  the  cellar  bottom,  where  they  kept  nicely 
until  the  last  of  February,  so  that  we  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  outing  celery  nearly  all  Win¬ 
ter.  The  stocks  were  large,  crisp  and  deli¬ 
cious,  and  1  think  all  farmers’  families  may, 
can,  and  should  have  this  lrxury.  mother. 

- -  ♦  ♦ - 

A  BADGER  HUNT. 


Dear  Uucle  Mark:— 1  am  14  years  old, 
and  I  tee  on  a  farm  of  040  acres.  Our  house 
stands  in  a  beautiful,  large  grove  of  oak  trees, 
which  makes  it  very  cool  and  shady  in  the 
Summer.  Quite  a  large  creek  runs  through 
our  place,  south  of  the  house,  and  two  smaller 
streams-  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  t  he  west 
side  of  the  house.  My  father  has  a  mill  ou 
one  of  the  small  streams,  where  he  grinds 
corn,  and  saws  logs,  wood,  shingles, and  gins 
cotton  My  brother  and  1  have  fine  sport  in 
the  Rummer,  bathing  in  the  mill-pond.  This 
is  called  a  very  healthy  climate;  the  Winters 
are  generally  quite  mild,  but  last  January  we 
bad  a  very  cold  snap.  We  have  over  100 
sheep  and  20  lambs.  We  lost  that  number 
by  their  being  burn  during  cold  weather.  We 
also  have  three  mules,  two  horses,  aud  a  pair 
of  twin  Steers  or  oxen  weighing  8,060  pounds, 
that  Jook  exactly  ulike— a  dark  red  or  brown 
color.  We  have  about  40  pigs  and  hogs,  part 
of  which  are  Poland-China  and  part  Berk¬ 
shire. 

My  brother  and  I  have  a  large  patch  of 
water-melons  f-very  year,  and  have  raised 
some  very  fine  ones.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  cotton-patch  this  year,  and  if  we  succeed 
pretty  well  with  our  crop,  perhaps  1  will  tell 
the  Cousins  something  about  it.  There  are 
many  things  that  1  might  tell  .you,  about  this 
country,  but  think  my  letter  long  enough  for 
this  time.  M.y  lather  came  here  from  West¬ 
ern  New  York  IS  years  ago.  He  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper  a  loug  time. 

Truly  yours,  coy  chamberlain. 

Cobb  Co  ,  Ga. 

[  The  Cousins  hear  but  little  about  Georgia, 
so  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  more  of  it.  If  you  are  to 
grow  some  cotton,  why  not  write  an  article 
for  the  Youths’  Columns  upon  growing  ill 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


your  Experimental  Grounds;  the  fruit  makes 
a  very'  delicious  sauce  or  preserve.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tomato — 
at  least  I  think  so— only  it  grows  up  straight, 
having  but  one  main  stem.  The  plants  need 
to  be  planted  four  feet  apart,  a«  they  ripen 
bettei  then.  The  fruit  is  inclosed  lu  a  busk, 
aud  when  ripe,  falls  to  the  ground;  it  is  bright 
golden-yellow  in  color,  and  equally  as  teuder 
as  the  tomato.  J-  T-  L 

[Many  thanks  for  the  Ground  Cherry  seed. 
I  hope  you  have  begun  to  experiment  this 
year,  and  will  make  a  big  success  of  it.  You 
only  signed  your  letter  with  initials.  Please 
give  me  your  full  name  and  address  when  you 
write  again.  1  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  be 

classed  with  the  “Moon”  CoUHins. 

UNCLE  MARK.l 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

ANNUAL  RARER,  OVER  50.000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 


I  read  a  letter  in  the  Youths  Columns 
from  Clay  Center,  Ivan  ,  regarding  the  Jack 
Rabbit,  which  pleased  me  very  much.  They 
arc  very  uuiuerous  here  on  the  prairies.  I 
would  ask  the  Cousin  if  he  ever  saw  or  killed  a 
badger.  When  we  came  here,  1 1  years  ago,  we 
boys  had  lots  of  i'uu  with  un  old  dog.  bunting 
badgers,  but  for  a  time  wo  did  not  have  good 
luck.  Oue  day  the  dog  found  one,  so  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  fun  to  catch  him 
alive.  Ro  we  called  the  dog  off,  thinking  that 
we  could  hold  him.  They  cannot  run  very 
fast;  so  1  run  up  aud  caught  him  by  the  hind 
l'“gs,  out  as  soon  as  he  Jolt  mo,  tie  turned,  aud 
his  hair  turned  too;  that  is,  he  brustled  up, 
mid  bis  hair  looked  as  though  it  hud  beeu 
combed  towards  his  head.  Ro  1  let  go,  and 
rau,  the  badger  after  me,  but  he  could  not 
catch  me.  My  brother  stood  off  to  one  side, 
and  laughed,  holding  on  to  the  dog  all  the 
time;  but  as  soon  as  the  badger  hud  chased  me 
a  few  rods,  he  turned  and  ran  the  other  way. 
When  I  looked  around,  he  was  running  one 
way,  and  I  the  other,  and  brother  looking  on 
at  the  fun;  so  1  told  him  to  let.  the  dog  loose, 
aud  we  would  fix  that  badger.  Lie  let  the  dog 
take  hold  of  him,  but  the  badger  got  hold  of 
the  dog,  as  Well  as  the  dog  of  the  badger,  and 
t  hey  rolled  over  and  over.  Meanwhile,  we  rau 
up,  and  helped  the  dog,  by  whacking  the 
badger  ou  the  head  with  a  loug  stick,  with 
which  we  soon  dispatched  him.  Gld  lno,  the 
dog,  was  scratched  iu  good  shape,  and,  like 
myself,  did  not  care  to  take  hold  of  another 
badger  for  some  time.  1  meant  to  tell  the 
Cousins  about  some  of  the  other  wild  animals 
ou  the  prairies,  and  how  we  get  a  living  out 
here,  but  i  am  afraid  my  letter  is  too  long  as 
it  is.  Creighton,  Neb.  J.  H.  s. 

LLet  us  hear  from  you  agaiu  .—uncle  mark.] 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dkar  Uncle  Mark:— I  will  tell  you  about 
the  sugar  1  made  from  the  Yellow-Wood  tree. 
1  cut  several  little  branches  off  from  the  tree, 
and  tied  pails  ou  the  ends  of  them,  so  that 
they  would  catch  the  sap.  After  1  had  gath¬ 
ered  about  two  qua  i  ts  of  sap,  1  empted  it  into 
a  large  tin  dish,  placed  it  on  the  stove,  and  let 
it,  boil  slowly  nutil  it  became  quite  thick.  1 
had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  it  burn ;  when 
thick  enough.  I  set  the  svritp  outho  back  part 
of  the  stove,  and  let  it  evaporate  until  it  was 
as  thick  as  it  would  get,  without  burning.  I 
scraped  it  out  into  a  well-greased  saucer,  and 
let  it  harden.  Several  persons  tasted  of  it; 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  did  not  receiveany 
seeds  last  year,  but  1  Look  great  interest  iu  the 
Garden  Treasures,  and  thev  did  nicely.  Of 
the  Reauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes,  11  hills  made 
one  bushel.  On  the  whole,  wo  had  800  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes.  I  had  the  care  of  time  calves 
last  Summer  Pa  sold  all  but.  throe,  for  which 
he  was  offered  $16  each.  We  had  10  calves 
and  four  hogs  to  keep  on  the  skimmed  milk  of 
14  cows,  three  of  which  were  two-year-olds. 
As  the  milk  supply  was  a  little  short,  we  gave 
the  calves  cotton-seed  meal,  and  they  did  nice¬ 
ly.  1  attended  the  Academy  lust  Winter,  and 
may  get  my  preliminary  certificate  this 
Spring.  My  brothers  and  I  raised  some  Mam¬ 
moth  or  Tour  pumpkins,  and  they  grew'  to  an 
enormous  siz-*.  We  also  planted  some  melons, 
but  the  frost  and  bugs  “conspired’’  to  kill 
them,  I  had  a  bed  of  flowers  last  Summer, 
and  they  grew'  and  blossomed  well. 

C  euango  Co.,  N.  Y.  eduarl.  hinman. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  CousrNS.— We 
have  takeu  the  Rural  for  one  year,  and  think 
it  the  best  agricultural  paper  we  have  ever 
taken.  My  father  owns  a  small  farm,  and 
raises  corn,  v>  heat,  and  oat.*,  and  has  a  piece 
of  ground  set  aside  for  small  fruits,  such  as 
raspberries,  blackberries,  and  strawberries. 
He  sets  his  strawberry  plauts  out.  in  the  Fall, 
iu  rowB.  aud  puts  sawdust  between  them  to 
keep  them  from  freezing  in  Winter,  and  to 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  in  Rummer.  We 
have  a  flue  bed  of  Crescent  Reedling  and  the 
Rharpless ;  father  considers  the  latter  of  the 
better  quality.  We  have  a  garden  for  our 
flowers,  of  which  we  expect  the  Rural  seeds 
to  share  a  part.  We  have  some  house-plants, 
but  have  never  been  successful  with  tli'jui: 
they  always  look  sickly.  We  had  a  fig  tree 
full  of  fig*  last  Summer,  and  some  of  them  ri¬ 
pened.  It  wus  quite  a  curiosity,  ou  account  of 
it  bearing  fruit  without  blooming:  we  have  to 
keep  the  plant  watered  freely,  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  dropping  off.  Last  Summer  my 
brother  brought  h  >me  two  little  downy  mock¬ 
ing  birds,  that  he  found  iti  the  hedge,  and  1 
raised  them,  by  feeding  them  boiled  eggs  and 
cooked  potatoes,  and  when  they  were  three 
months  old,  they  began  to  sing.  .Last  Winter, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  80  degrees  below 
zero,  they  sang  all  day.  Your  niece, 

Macoupin  Co.,  111.  dora  ricks. 

[  The  receptacle  or  axis  upon  which  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the.  fig  are  borne,  is  what  appears  to  lie 
the  fruit.  The  edges  of  this  pear  shaped  re¬ 
ceptacle  turn  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly- 
closed  cavity,  upon  the  inside  of  which  are 
placed  the  flowers.  If  you  will  cut  opeu  one 
of  the  green  fruits,  before  it  hus  ripened,  you 
will  easily  understand  how  the  flowers  grow. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


fertilizer  produces 
crops  of  superior 
quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  not.  a  stim¬ 
ulant,  hut  a  plant- 
food  The  high 
I.  '  J  standard  for  which 
it  1ms  been  noted  for 

twenty 

YEARS 

c  past  will  be  strictly 
maintained. 

‘  —  ~  Kor  pamphlets,  address 


CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Helling  Agent*.  Boston,  Mass. _ 

novelty  bone  works  phosphate, 

9alc\>f  the  best  Phojphnt.'  In  market,  'v i  °°  or 

MENHADEN 

FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circulars. 


CHURCH  BROTHERS, 
Tiverton.  K.  1. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  13  years  old, 
aud  live  ou  a  farm  iu  Western  Minnesota.  W e 
have  a  ni  je  little  fruit  garden— about  20  apple 
trees,  plum  trees,  and  uearly  800  curraut 
bushes.  I  had  a  nice  flower  garden  last  Rum¬ 
mer,  but  frost  came  too  early,  so  1  got  seed 
from  but  few  plants.  Father  takes  the  Rural, 
and  bkes  it  very  well.  I  always  read  the 
Youths’  Department.  Maybe  the  Cousins 
don’t  waut.  any  but  Americans  in  their  Club. 

I  am  a  Norwegian.  Father  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  15  years  ago,  when  he  was  50  years  old. 
He  has  studied  the  English  language,  so  that 
he  now  takes  three  American  newspapeis,  of 
which  the  Rural  is  one.  He  likes  the  Rural 
best,  and  says  that,  he  will  take  it.  as  loug  as 
he  can  sec  to  read.  We  have  about  one -fourth 
of  an  acre  of  strawberries,  and  intend  to  set 
more.  If  the  Cousins  like,  l  will  tell  them 
how  I  get  along.  Your  neiee, 

Lyon  Co.,  Minn  mill  a  Norwood, 

L.sol  It  doesn’t  make  a  bit  of  difference 
what  Nationality  you  belong  to.  All  Nations 
ar  c  welcome  to  membership  in  the  Youths' 
Club.  Don’t  forget  to  tell  us  about  your  suc¬ 
cess  iu  the  strawberry  bed ;  I  want  to  bear 
about  it,  and  so  do  the  Cousins. —UNCLE 
MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Wheat  looks  quite 
well,  as  it  has  been  well  covered  with  snow; 
we  have  about  six  acres  on  new  land.  The 
corn  crop  was  a  failure  with  most  people 
around  here.  In  the  first  place  the  seed  was 
poor,  and  planted  late;  then  the  Rummer  was 
cold  and  wet;  and  last  of  all,  tbe  early  frosts 
came,  so  that  the  corn  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
The  hay  crop  was  good,  but  much  of  it  was 
put  up  wet,  or  green.  The  second  crop  was 
also  very  heavy.  The  oats  were  heavy,  aver¬ 
aging  about  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  Fa  had  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes.  They  were  planted  on 
new  ground,  and  some  of  them  grew  to  quite 
a  large  size.  He  raised  the  W  bite  Star.  W hite 
Elephant.  Early  and  Late  Rose,  and  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  He  likes  them  all  pretty  well. 
The  pigs  got  into  the  patch  and  ate  all  of  the 
Blush  Potatoes,  so  that,  we  could  not  tell  much 
about  them.  We  also  grew  40  or  50  bushels  of 
onions.  The  Early  Red  yielded  the  best. 

1  had  a  small  garden,  but  nothing  amounted 
to  much  except  my  pop  corn.  I  had  t  wo  kinds, 
the  Red  and  White  Rice.  I  got  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  ou  it  at  the  fair,  and  the  other  day  re¬ 
ceived  the  money,  which  I  divided  with  my 
brother,  for  helping  me.  My  cabbages  aud 
melons  were  planted  late,  but  it  was  so  cold 
and  wet,  aud  the  bugs  and  worms  were  so  barf, 
I  did  not  get  a  good  cabbage  or  melon.  1  had 
intended  to  write  au  article  ou  strawberries 
for  the  discussion ;  but  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
composition  writing  to  do  at  school,  so  that  1 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Pa  has 
got  a  small  patch  of  strawberries,  and  has 
kept  the  runners  cut  off  as  au  experiment.  He 
got  four  plants  of  the  James  Vick  last  Spring, 
aud  expects  to  get  from  50  to  100  plauts  from 
them.  Your  nephew, 

Washtenaw'  Co.,  Mich.  aLKREd  b.  bird. 


jHILLand  DRILL  | 

phosphate] 

WITH  POTASH. 

Thr  Mas*.  Jn»f>crt<,r’*  )  «.  /ft  QQ 
valttriHon*  of  tins  brand  i  1)411 .  [j  U 
for  six  years,  urrrttqr) 
per  ton ,  showing  it  to  hen  Phosphate  of  the 
best  quality*  It  L  made  from  tho  blood, 

I  bout-  ;mcf  tnC^t  wsixtc  ot  UiC  Brighton 
Abattoir,  where  fioo.ooo  sheet,  and  leo.ooo 
|  cattle  arc  slaughtered  annually,  combined 
with  potasll, suid  is  therefore  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  any  crop,  giving  early  and 
large  crops  of  excel leut  quality. 

0WKER  FERTILIZER  COj 

'  BOCTON^NEWYORK  •' 

BAUGH  S  $25  PHOSPHATE 

IS  MADE  BY  A  NEW  PROCESS, 

Kxclll*' vrly  onrnwn.  Il  1*  jui*l  whiU  Farm¬ 
er*  ha  %  e  bee*  louklj-tr  tur  wince  the  intrndiie- 
t  ion  ot  An  i  tie  i  a  I  M»ni»rr«  DON  T  F  A  1 1. 
TO  Tit  V  IT  It  rrepituneiuln  l»*ell  ever  nlt<  i- 

x."aS....“j,«K«rxTa.  •atfsr'4 

BAUGH  &  SONS,  PHILADA. 

T®"  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 

I*  the  IMONKJ  U  A  LEAIL 
INi;  .MAtUINK  OF  ITS 
KIND  IN  TIIU  A  It  KIT. 

It  hae  lieeu  in  nee  for  IO  years, 
with  highly  »all»laelorv  re¬ 
sult*.  Wc  make  *>  OITCQ 

The  two  Manlier  O  O ILLU 
slzee  fur  cot) venti-nce  of  small 
cnpitnli*!*,  and  ter  sections 
where  the  fruit  cron  1*  not  very 
large.  Send  for  Deweripti  vto 
Circular  aud  i*--uinoiuals  to 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


$eiil  <&$tatc. 


T  n  r-1  A  T  rvo  n  a  Netting  Investors  8  P«r  cent. 
J_jcLllCl  L/Jctlin  Principal  and  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  baaed  on  capital  of  $75,000.  Refer 
to  anv  commercial  agency,  bend  for  circulars. 
Texas' Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
—A  year  ago  last  Summer  I  made  my  first 
attempt  at.  gardening  I  raised  some  very  fine 
cabbages  aud  a  few  other  vegetables,  and 
planted  some  wild  raspberry  bushes  and  some 
wild  strawberry  plants.  Last  Rpring  (18S3) 
they  looked  well ;  the  strawberry  vines  were 
full  of  blossoms,  aud  the  raspberry  bushes 
gave  promise  of  being  full,  too;  but  pa  sold 
our  place,  and  moved  on  to  the  farm  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  June,  so  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  see  how  well  my  experiment  turned  out. 

I  send  you  some  Ground  Cherry  seeds  for 


WESTERN  LANDS. 
WESTERN  LOANS. 

Those  wanting  to  HU  Y  LAND  FOR  J^ETT  LE¬ 
WI  ENT  In  u  good  locality  Wed,  or  to  LOAN  MO¬ 
NEY  there  with  perfect  safety,  at  ,  to  10  pci 
ceut  interest,  write,  with  letter  stamp  inclosed,  to 

M.  WARREN,  feati#, ‘■SSABSi: 

FLORIDA  fKWSJSSS  FREE 

'  Month*  for  2-j  cents.  Address 

FARRELL’S  1.AND  OF  Fit  E,  Waldo,  Florida. 


“THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


If 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  ana  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat 


ALONC  THE 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 


WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  foi  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 

200,000,000  Bus.  uorn.  ou,uuu,wv  „  uMl.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Wo 


THE 


EBi 


PERSONAL 


i.occllan co uo'  31  (U'cvtt 


Implements  -;mt  Pnehinenj 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Hooslck  Falls,  Beneaolaer  Co.,  N.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


President  Porter,  of  Vale  College  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  services  about  $4,000  a  year. 
The  Professors  receive  about  $3,500  and  the 
tutors  from  $1,300  to  $2,500.  Harvard  tutors 
are  paid  $4,000,  while  most  of  the  professors 
get  $1,000  and  some  $5,000. 

Sir  Charles  Tcppkr,  tho  Canadiau  states- 
mau  who  has  just  resigned  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  and  will  presently  go  to  Europe  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  health,  was  given  an  elaborate  fare¬ 
well  banquet  Thursday  night  at  Ot  tawa  by  the 
Liberal  Conservative  Association  of  that  city. 

The  late  Professor  Gross,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  American  users  of 


PROFESSOR 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 


New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


?W0SPJtA77c 


WAITER  A.WOOjJ 


■  B  ~  H  a  a  1VI1"1  "  H.  K  A  N  K ,  or  th<<  1>>  Qllllii'-jy 
ll-mm,  now  oflhi*  *  lO-mmly  wtiiM'oby 
»ny  one  rnn  enr»  ldue-lf  qnlrklr  ami  |iidrd.-v«lj.  Pur  tantlmo- 
nlnl*»iHiein1(ir>temntit«frameiniD«n»  marllnnt  men  .,ut,itv«a 
H.  II.  KAtiR.  «  R  v  .  irn  I  '-  ,  v„,k t'llll 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Hale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 


J  I iii proved  Hoot  fleer.  Parknve, 
25  riH.  Makes  5  gnlhins  of  a  delicious 
sparkling  and  wholesome  licvirmte. 
Sold  l*y  all  Druggists,  or  sen  l  hv  null  Ion 
h  i*.  C.K.Hrm  (8N  DuL  kvr.,  Phlla,  Pa. 


We  ma<le  and  sold,  in  1888,  45,032  Machines.  Tho  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  481,586. 


HT  Uft  of  Tfinr  hrtt|$^Ul  op  tiroffrt 
25  CKNT  Hot llr  A!  I  PN’Q 


ROOT  BEER 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO 


Hw  which  will  uuilie  <;  Kiilloiia  of  Beer.  ,v<, 

=  a  v  trouble  In  make.  Nobniluig  Most  raining, 
ti-a  Mucii  preferable  to  Ice  water.  Made  en- 
Eg  tireiy  of  roots aildherhn,  such  no  Lhtndis- 
Klg  bon,  Hops.  (ft  tiger,  Smkrnnrd.&o.  Pack 
HgCM  a  gr  ol  heron  for  niaklnirrent  by  mail  lor 

Hide,  t  llAn.K.tlA  UT I'JitLimi'll,  Mum- 

Kmb««»e<l  Chromo  I' nr  Ha,  -. . . 

lK>u.|u.t»  of  llnwoe ,  baud  bolding  Aatj/U  dL, 
boaqu.l,  Anri, '(it  »Uil  M"d.ru  Vlnwi,  *e., 

(every  .  ,rd  cruboiMut)  Mmcthlng  Ju.l  out  ywJFw  T  1/ 

only  lo  cents.  A.  vt  lUiloMlnent  for  /»  “e  UOUlJ-lmL 
you  to  |(Pt  up  ri  club  fTP  will  »<*|jrl  VOUU  rKv-v.r,VTTr,mT  mrmrnrw<Si.>f 

Handsome  Four  JiJaded  l •.  .  •  i  Handle  Knlfa  free 
with  s  *1.00  Older.  HUB  CARD  CO,  * .  -  ““ 


“ACME” 

HAY  RICKER 


ami  g*a«Itn), 


UnimI  in  UiilrieN  mm  nil  over  the  U.8. 
ill  iilten  iiini'e  Hull  er  Ihitn  liny  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  Testlnioiiluln  in  clraulars  are 
vouchers,  WefurnWh  churns, Rutter  Work 
ers,  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  ugeni*.  -  A  gouts  wanted.  Send  for 
circulars.  WM,  K  LINCOLN  CO., 

Warren,  Stuns. 


EVERY  ONE  who  O  W  NS  u  VV  \  (.ON  \V  \  NTs 

'T^H  I  I  EUREKA  FOLDING 

eULTT  1  CANOPY  TOP  I 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


New  (iSM4)  Chromo  Curds,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
1  Or., is  pkn  *1  CKO.  I.  Hkku*  Co., Nassau,  n.v. 


YF  nliln  up  like  rill  I'ltllircllll. 

Weigh*  lei ,  (bail  I  tf  lbs.  Can 
TN  bu  i  Mki  II  elf  or  put  on  ill  1{  min. 
J/\  iter.  M  in  I. r  In  tleei  lo  lit  bu-d- 
tilJ  n»»«M  wiigfMM,  pl«  Ainrc  wngomi, 
N>-J  nn»!  bug*)'.'*.  ftoart  for  ill im. 
Vfat.l  nlnuilftp  aii4  price  liMt. 

tv [lilted  mery where 
(I  /“State  whine  ynu  saw  thl*. 
Patente,  .  h  Mfi.,Sauiiy  tlook.C'onu 


AND  NOT 
WEAK  O  l '  T 


hy  watchmaker*.  By  realistic,  Circular* 
free.  J.  S.  Birch  A  Co.,  SB  Ley  Ht„  N.  Y 


FINE  CLYDESDALE 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  "  hkntTk kk" 

now)  E.  NAHON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


EEnflNi 


w  TOGO  SOLD  In  1883 

’  A  eoiiipleto  Tool 

j-  for  every  Garden- 
n  ilia  purpose,*  and 
U  sold  C,,r  Ni.'i,  with 
y  new  Double  Wheel 
nh'rilLiYO,  Semi 
M  lor  ili-Mcrl otion  be. 
*\forri  you  buy  any 
JT  Cultivator.  Write 
,f  1 1  I  iiu i/h't  it ,  42  La- 
Sail.-  Ht,.  Chieatro; 
./«*  1’ieA,  IfoehiHtor, 
N.  V  , ./. ./,  //,  I ! rr.jnrj 

Mitrhlehead.*  Alaaa 


AND 


PHY  *  HHOKT-lfANI)  Tnuaht. 

'  "  '  Situations  furnished,  cirem/ir? 
Address  It.  VALkNTlNBi,  Janesville  W|s, 


Protected  by  the  only  Original  Patents. 

nla,’h1ln‘'.'^  gnarantBCd  to  lint  uo  morn  lmy  In 
less  time,  and  at  le^-  Uirui  halt  the  rvmt  irv  any  other 
kn.  wn  method,  one  kirker  and  two  Rnkt  ri  operated  liy 

Ore  employee,  w|||  in  op*  dny  luku  from  20  to  36 
acres  of  u.iv  p.'efijctjy  clean  from  the  swath  uslertTiy 
thoiftpWHr.  uml  fiif.rli  (n<?  Clinic  oil  thr  ^ti«ukor>vatfan,in 
butter  eom  III  ion  Mian  twleu  the  fa  rev  rain  windrow  and 
l  ock  the  mime.  H  seldom  gets  out  of  repair,  hdt  If  It 
should  any  farmer  wn  repair  It.  No  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  It,  Wnto  for  pnoeifits 
h^Dns^and  rnriilnx  giviim  full  liilormutdon. 


(  atalogiies  on  iippl  leal  loll .  Cor  res  pond  cnee  and 

personal  Inspection  solicited.  v 


^mplfmentsi  and  ^Ua  chin  cry 


SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

akeside  Stock  Farm,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


)rniM  ana  uirutilar  i^i >’ihK  fall 

ACME  HAY  HARVESTER  CO. 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


V  Q  A  l/rc  two-llfthn  of  the  Seed 

8  ami  one-half  ot  thn 
/  1  ertilw.er  LlKhte-is  the  draft.  Pro 

V/N J  *11  vents  ologglng  Semi  will  come  up 
.eveml  dttys  sooner.  .30  (sir  rent,  morn 
need  will  come  up.  Produces  strung  plants 
and  large  yield.  Semi  for  pamphlet  /I mi  t„  UaUe 
WViruCBeed  Drill  Bagulator  Co. Lemont, Centre  Co.Pw 


THE 


My  last  importation  of 

72  Yearling  Heifer*, 

7  Yearling  Hulls.  1  "eilcr, 

aud  1  Two-year-old  Hull  tor  gale 
I  IMPORT  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

Write  for  prlees. 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT, 

ItEAllVILl.e,  .HASS. 


IIn»  Improvement*  ove« 


|;kry  to  dean,  eiuiy  to  Ojierate 
W1  1  not.  wear  out;  cover  cu«tiij«H 
will  not  break.  Hemt  forcircular.l 

JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

Solo  miiTjnfucturer,  l 

SYRACUSE,  N.* 


•0STIW4  DAY;  I'MISHtyfj 


1  Award  \Oj] 


BIDING,  WALKING  AND  COMBINED  CORN 

*mm>  you 

CULTIVATORS, 

IUfii  *>»r>  rnwieu, 

Corn  Shelters , 

HOUSE  POWERS, 

WIND  MILLS.  PUMPS 

Feed  llrlndent, 

BINDER  TRUCKS, 

/  MAR3KILLE8. 

,1  La  Bulle  Oo  .  ILLS. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

gam 1  REGISTERED  SWINE 


Bend  for  rinstrated  Catalogue  of  new  Machines  and 
valuable  Improvements  for  making  road*.  Address 

•S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO.' 

Rautn.  Pa..  #r  Port  Wayne.  1*4, 


*W**T« 

WA.NTKD! 


a^WBWLT|""""'"  <  i..»t.r  tvi.it**.  j*„. 

—  A^wpwtWI»nd.('|lliiM,  b  liuionul  Herb-hired 
I  rue  [ledlgree  burn  with  v tery  animal  mid.  Strong,  healthy 
-!""1  ■>».>.  Purllr  a uiiriiiiteeil.  .Send  «taiun  for  *  Catu- 
c-  H.  Yt  urrlnmoi,.  H„t  ,;u.  W  eatf  l.e.ter.  I'u. 

wn,  ii.  jawkvT 

Ldgewoorf,  Bucka  Co.,  Pa.,  7 

Berkshlres.  from  best  strains  of 
blood  ever  imported.  Write  for  terms  and  circulars. 


INCUBATORS 


1  Improved  Ineulinlora  are  pronounced 

*>y  all  the  most  perfect  hatehlfiK-iPachiaes  made;  ea- 
R'V'A'A  *  •J.**  1  IKK*  ‘"KKs;  6  hl/es,  price-  8 IS  to 

IIIOI).  I'.very  Poultry  Kaiser  should  have  one. 
Ilrooden* oountantly  mi  hand;  prices  SI2  to  *30. 
Send  stamp  lor  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonial*. 
Address 

Joseph  I.  Ilntt-s  de  CO„  Weymouth  IIYIuhh. 


Write  for  terms  and  circulars. 


OUR  PATEN!  SAW  MIU. 


REAPERS, 
MOWERS 
^  RAKES 


LANGSHANS 


Eggs  from  the  above-name, 1  fowls 
Strain,  $2  ror  13;  $8  for  21! 

C.  8.  8IMON8, 

Genesee  Co.  i,e 


Pure  Croai’s 


•  Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

leant  Mention  tbi*  Paper.)  Cintiabemhurg.  i’lv 

THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

ilaa  ''jfb^rgost  Track  Wi«ela  POUBLE  GEARED. 

Ni*  If  oil*.  <  killed  Hfurlugn 

aud level  tread 

ta  _ *■  a  rin  --  — _ 


— Send  for 
•ri Illustrated 
^j2L  CATALOGUE 

noccupied  Territory. 

(BRADLEY  &  CO, 

3  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  ?  < 

Tf  s-i,  send  f„r  1)00  HI  VCRS' 
CT.'llJii,  coatahtiiitr  calered  plates, 
tv.-  engravings  of  rtitfercut  Lr  rtos. 

rr:-:es  they  are  worth,  arid  where  to 
uy  them.  Also,  cut*  of  Doe  Fur- 
nlsliuijt  (>iodi  rf all  kiiidt.  I>ln:c- 
dnas  mr  Training  Dog.  and  It,  eed- 
ing  Ferrets.  M  de  l  foe  xo  cts. 

PHILACILPHIA  SHULLS/ 
237  8.  8th  St.  PhlUl'a. 


AGENTS  WANTEO  in  u 

BOSTON,  32  8.  Mark^'  t 
New  York,  22  College  x'lace. 


j>„.  a  f  KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 
r'~,T  Speaks  for  Itself. 

k  The  many  Farmers 

that  Use  thorn  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  tho 
farmer-;  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  .Send  drtonc.c  for  circular  ana 
Price-list,.  (Jto.W  K I  no,  Marion,  Ow 


mi  'I'hrchlier  Sf-tmrnior  and  Glen  tier, 

l’rU  .V,M,t  ,  <  utters; 

fur  Deweniitive  Catalovite  FHKE. 
,  1,.  1IO  V  tit  A  HfltO.,  Pbiluili-lphlu,  i*u- 


Eighty  Sixes  fur  Hand, 
Alii ui til #  Mcam  and  VY*tvr 


ThousiatJjj  in  uve  llirnuiTJif^ut 
U»e  J  ropii.al  World  and  by  .ui 
tf-e  le?  flnitf  Sorjrhunj  grower.1. 
01  tnc  Wwiit,  C<iUlrj^ue»  hrid 
k  Prlees,  And  Prof**.  WFRKR 

II  At  8COVIU*  Northrrn 

[•  A  II A  .N  L  A 1/  kf*n  t  frrr 

gf  bj  UEO.  he  HQCI^Ii. 

Buffalo,  Ji*  Y. 


SHaad-BookFREE. 

R.  S.  &  A  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att'ye,  V/ nahJogton*  D.  0. 


ittii  Ionite 


,  *  war*/  »  1  1  "  VI  I  •XllffllH 

Lahor-suving  ,»Inchine*  fo 

By  mall,  25  cents. 

AvB  Com;  &  CO.. 

* “7  Water  Street,  New  York 


C1ARDS.  50  assorted  Chrornon  fnewi  with 
/  5  latest  songs,  lOe.  Capitol  Curd  Co„  Ht 


GreatAmericak 


'\t£ 

;  ■*  y  'S*© 

;i§$sl 


Company 


MACHINES, 

_ Clay  Crushers. 

*jS!ce?«o  Yard  Supplies.. 

Kurils.  jw-p,»vs^ 


mi) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 

Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


Still  maintains  Its  position 
SPRING  -  TOOTH  HARK 
In  the  market-  at.  y_  — 

It  1*  unsur¬ 
passed  as  a 
CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR.  and  lias  first-class 


IMWIMI** . 


PERFECT  FRUIT  ean  be  secured 


Shad  Row 


n 4MF.  CO.  Albion,  Mich 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SMOOTHING  HARROW  MADE 


j^Kutcroxts 


The  only  kind  of  weeds  that  are  easily  ex¬ 
terminated,  A  widow’s. 

A  dairymaid  will  inform  you  that  the  brav¬ 
est  cow  will  sometimes  turn  pail. 

Two  farmers  saw  a  couple  of  dudes  on  a 
street  in  Troy,  when  one  exclaimed:  “Gosh! 
what  things  we  see  when  we  don’t  have  no 
gun.” 

“Yes,”  says  Mrs  Parvenu  “we  have  taken  a 
shattoe  on  Maria’s  account— she’s  26 you  know 
—and  we  will  eutcrtaiu  in  as  hospital  style 
as  any  of  the  others. 

Can  a  man  marry  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  in 
any  pail  of  America? — Not  unless  the  sister  is 
willing,  and  as  u  general  thing  she  isn't.  She 
knows  him  too  well. 

“I  have  no  wealth,”  she  said;  “1  can  give 
you  only  my  hand  and  heart.”  And  then  he 
thought  that  if  her  heart  was  as  big  as  her 
hand  he  was  Indeed  wealthy. 

Little  Aggie’s  sister  had  invited  her  young 
man  to  tea.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  was  broken  by  the  inquisitive  Ag¬ 
gie:  “Papa,  is  dose  fodders  oher  Mr.  Wobin- 
sou’s  mouf?” 

A  lady  put  her  watch  under  her  pillow  the 
other  night,  but  could  not  keep  it  there  be¬ 
cause  it  disturbed  her  sleep.  And  there,  all 
the  time,  was  her  bed-ticking  right  under  her, 
and  she  never  thought  of  that  at  all. 

Very  strauge. — Major  Gale  Faxon  bought 
a  horse  from  the  pastor  of  an  Austin  church, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  followiug  conver¬ 
sation  was  heard:  “You  have  swindled  me 
with  that  horse  you  sold  me  last  week.” 
“How  so?”  asked  the  clergyman,  very  much 
surprised.  “Well  1  only  had  him  three  days 
when  he  died.”  “That’s  very  strange.  1 


By  the  use  of  Field’s  Orchnrd  Force  Pump,  the 

only  practicable  Implement  for  destroying  Insects  on 
fruit  trees.  Descriptive  ciitfilogucfrce 

KIEIil)  FORCE  PUMP  CO  , 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  •' IMPERIAL 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  . 

cC-rr«BB  *  WHe*-l8. 


row.  To  save  our  customers  freight,  we  ship  the  teeth  seperate,  as  the  rate  i-  1 
r,i  WW  with  teeth  in  than  without;  Farmers  can  drive  them  in  easilj.  Ag<  nts 

for  m,r  lull  liw  of  I.  Special 

do  agents.  Send  for  circulars  showing  our  full  line  oi  Farm  fools  ana  Macmmrj, 
best  and  moat  complete  line  made.  Address  the, manufact  urers 

J-1DI ISTON  tc  WADDELL.  351  &  353  First  SL.  Il  klyn,  E.  P..N.  V 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


pian^orjes 


Nos.  S04  and  su4  Went  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  xxa  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  ¥. 


IHECOMBAULT 


>^3yv\  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val- 
uable  and  reliable  Veteri- 
na,y  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed.  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  eifeet  of  a  blister ;  Lakes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  Bear 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  ia  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  V eterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balaam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 

$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 


PtertUanfou*  gUvfrtteing 


Hayesvillk,  Ohio,' Kelt.  11, 188u. 

1  am  very  glad  to  say  1  have  Hop  Bitters,  and  never 
took  anything  that  did  me  as  much  good .  I  only 
took  two  bottles  and  I  would  not  take  SDK*  for  tile 
good  they  did  me.  1  recommend  them  to  my  patients 
and  get  the  best  results  from  their  use. 

C,  B.  MEROEK.  M,  D. 

Easily  Proviin.  It  Is  easily  pi  oven  Ihal  malarial 
fevers,  constipation,  torpidity  or  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys,  general  debility 
ailments  yield  re 
er,  Hop  timers, 
convert  Ini 
life  and  vl 


and  neuralgic 

_ _ _ _ ..incase  conquer. 

icrs.  It  repair*  the  ravage*  of  disease  by 
the  food  Into  rich  blood,  and  It  gives  new 
;or  to  the  aged  and  Infirm. 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevaters,  etc 

BOOMER  Ac  BOSCI1 ERT 
PRESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  V 


Drain  Tile 

;||  MACHINES, 


inducements  ever  of- 


Greatest  inducements  ever  Of¬ 
fered.  Now  s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  *  **a« 
and  CottVic*.  and  secure  a  beaut! 
fill  Hold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  t  ain* 
To  a  Set  or  Handsome  Decors -od 
ic  Dinner  Set.  rr  Gold  Band /oil 
For  ruUi.f  ■  Ccnlsrs  sudreM 
r  AM  r.KIOAN  TRA  CO- 
SI  and  S3  Vesoy  8L,  New  Toro. 


otnt  leader. 

i  8  to  ID  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
*or table  Engine,  with  siuh  lO  ft.  QttTr  age, 
and  ways,  a  situ ul  taneous  lever  set  head 
hlockfl,  inch  arbor.  8  eltaugea 
food:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head  blocks  from  one  position. 
fP  50  lueti  solid  *a w,  50  ft .  W  Inch  Inly 
■cL  belting  feod-bulte,  cant-books, 

Ik  swage,  tightener,  etc.  Jllg  com- 
1 W  idete  for  operation ,  »\ .100  oh  cars . 

jnl  Engine  on  skids.  $l(*i  less.  Engine 

jrflFN  wifi  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
1  eight  (eel  long,  und  keep  up  steam. 

B*V4  Send  for  Catalogue ‘'A." 

By  B.  W.  PAYNE  Ac  80N8, 

Ebsi  Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat¬ 
ic  Engines  front  2  to  8W)  H.  F. 
Elmira,  N.  Y„  Box  S41. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Hangers. 


By  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SIIBUI IMPKOVMUIT 

f7«ir  a  r»on  A  TAR.  &omSu5i?R>  EM1'1K£hor“"ine.  mV  y 

KEMPS  MflWHRF  SPREADER 


<t  aud'Chcapest  in  the  market. 

I.I«ONlEB.WKGL}j«.|;|m 


Address 


AlUU—loo. 

For  tre*  book,  nlitr®*»  t  — 


&  PULVERIZER 

,([n  and  CARTCOMBINED. 


THE  HERRINGTON 


JONES  OP  BINBHAMTON, 

auuuAflToa,  *.t. 


The  Best  Cider  anil  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make  20 
per  Cent,  inure  cider  thou 
anv  other.  Geared  outside. 
Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Prices  .i=  low  as  any  first - 
clnss  mill.  Mlrs.  of  Horse 
Powers,  Hav  Presses,  Corn 
Shelters, Feed  Cutters, Feed 
,  M  i  lls.eic.  Send  for  circulars 
i  WHITMAN  AUSIOUI/rtTBAL  vO 
ST-  lAU-lS,  M(>. 


Address 

PLANTERS’  HOE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years. 


OtvegOi  N.  Y„  for  new 


CIRCULAR* 


j^jTR-Y  HO 


Vol.  XLin.  No.  1791 


NEW  YORK,  MA'  1,  1884 


PKICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  m  the  year  1884.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congees 


at  Washington.) 


wagons  and  farm  implements;  also  for  receiv¬ 
ing  corn  in  the  stallca,  to  be  husked  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather;  also  for  storiug  stalks  or 
fodder  corn,  or  for  any  other  purpose  desired. 

The  architect  and  builder  of  this  barn  was 
Mr.  John  Muir,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  who  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  very  ingenious  con¬ 
struction,  securing  great  strength  with  but 
little  timber.  If  thiH  bam  is  too  lartre.  mm 


To  castrate  a  lamb,  take  (ton  the  knees 
with  a  helper,  and  hold  it.  Take  the  scrotum 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  clip  the 
whole  of  it  off.  Put  on  a  pinch  of  the  blue- 
stone,  und  that  ends  it.  Coarse  brown  sugar 
will  answer  just  as  well.  The  advautage  of 
this  method  is  that  the  organs  are  only  par¬ 
tially  developed,  and  are  very  easily  removed, 
and  that  the  wound  being  open  at  the  bottom, 
any  pus  that  might  form  escapes  and  causes  no 
mischief. 

In  mnking  any  operation  upon  animals 
of  any  kind,  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
malco  the  opening  low  down,  so  that  the  pus 
which  forms  in  the  healing,  can  escape.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  retained  pus  produces  an 
abscess  with  inflammation,  which  is  often 
fatal. 

Some  time  ago,  a  recommendation,  which  I 
■lade  in  these  notes,  to  those  persons  who 
wished  to  have  their  cattle  free  from  horns,  to 
remove  the  bud  of  ouch  horn  in  the  young  calf 
and  so  prevent  its  growth,  was  commented 
upon  unfavorably  by  uu  English  paper  as  be¬ 
ing  exceedingly  cruel.  That  was  straining  at 
a  gnat  in  comparison  with  a  custom  which 
has  been  prevalent  in  England  for  years,  and 
which  ifl.il I  prevails,  anil  is  defended  as  beiug 
humane  and  really  kind  to  the  eattle.  This 
custom  is  to  saw  off  the  horns  of  mature  cattle 
close  to  the  head  aud  leave  the  poor  beasts  all 
raw  and  bleeding,  with  the  terrible  wouuds 
exposed  to  the  air,  to  inflamo  and  fester.  A 
statement  m  a  recent  English  paper  says  this 
is  a  common  practice,  and  1  know  it  is.  One 
man  said  he  had  200  head  dishorned  in  that 
way  every  year  for  many  years;  another 
said  ho  had  thousands  dishorned,  and 
often  500  in  a  season,  and  that  it  was  merciful 
to  the  cattle,  and  the  results  most  beneficial. 
How  much  better  would  it  bo  to  remove  the 
little  button  of  the  horn,  which  is  only  skin- 


AN  ECONOMIC  BARN, 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


HE  building  of  bams  is  a  good 
deal  like  many  other  things  on 
the  farm— a  rutty  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Thus  it  is  that  nearly  all 
,l«rna  are  built  after  the 


i  like  to  stand  upon  my  merits  and  “go  it 
alone,  ’  ns  the  saying  is,  and  as  an  owner  of 
sheep  kept  principally  for  wool,  I  don’t  care 
about  what.  Congress  may  do  in  regard  to 
tariffs,  or  so-called  protection  to  the  wool  in¬ 
terests.  Rut  1  am  also  always  willing  to  take 
all  1  can  get,  and  if  the  Government  gener¬ 
ously  tries  to  add  10  cents  a  pound  and  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  value  of  my  wool,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  it.  Hut  sheep  will  always 
pay  for  keeping,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  and  as  an 
American  I  leel  rather  mean  to  think  we 
should  be  afraid  of  a  wool  grower  12,000  miles 
away,  and  who,  after  all,  has  to  come  to  Ver 
mout  for  rams  to  improve  his  flock. 

Look  at  the  market  reports  just  now.  Good 
yearling  mutton  is  worth,  In  New  York,  14  to 
15  cents  a  pound.  A  good  yearling  wether 
can  be  made  to  weigh  80  pounds  dressed,  quite 
easily,  and,  quite  possibly,  over  1 00  pounds ; 
$12  to  $15  for  such  an  animal  pays  exceedingly 
well.  Good  Western  wool  sells  well  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  at  23  cents 


same 

5  V&JJ /£Pli*neml  model;  they  are  gono- 
'•^s rally  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and  as 
w  long  as  suits  the  taste,  couveni- 
ence  or  purse  of  the  builders. 

»  Occasionally  they  are  built  on 
two  Sides  of  a  square,  forming  an  L.  When 
we  consider  that  the  same  surface  will  inclose 
more  area  in  a  square,  or  still  more  lu  uu 
eight-sided  building,  and  that  such  a  form  can 
be  very  conveniently  arranged,  it  is  a  surprise 
that  those  forms  are  not  oftener  adopted,  and 
the  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  the  omission 
is  that  neither  shape  is  now  in  fashion.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  man  studies  this  matter,  aud  has 
suflicient  independence  to  defy  Cushion,  and 
build  ou  some  plan  original  with  himself.  We 
find  such  an  instance  iu  Mr.  3.  W.  MeArthur 
of  the  town  of  Kortright,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  und  this  week  we  give  an  illustration 
of  his  barn,  built  iu  the  Bimiuierof  1883. 

Fig.  102  shows  the  elevation  of  the  bam  iu 
perspective.  It  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  sixteen- 
sided,  each  aide  beiug  2U  feet;  consequently  it 
is  320  feet  iu  circumference.  To  the  left  is  an 
addition  for  a  drive-way  to  the  different 
stories;  this  is  20  feet  wide  ami  37  feet  loDg. 
The  main  posts  are  33  feet  high,  and  the  purlin 
posts  are  50  feet;  the  bight  to  the  base  of  the 
cupola  is  54  feet,  and  to  the  extreme  top  of 
cupola,  86  feet.  It  is  a  substantial,  good- 
looking  hum.  The  rafters  of  the  main  roof 
are  28  feet  long,  set  at  a  little  more  than  quar¬ 
ter  pitch,  and  this  part  of  the  roof  is  covered 
with  slate.  The  upper,  or  deck-roof  is  00  feet 
iu  diumeter,  about  four  feet  crown,  and  is 
covered  with  tin.  The  cupola  is  1G  feet  in 
diameter,  aud  the  same  bight  to  the  eaves,  and 
this  is  also  roofed  with  tin. 

Fig.  163  shows  the  ground  plan.  A,  is  the 
bay  or  hay  mow,  in  the  eenter,  60  feet  in 
diameter,  and  entirely  free  of  cross  timbers 
to  the  purlin  beams  at  the  top  of  the  main 
roof.  .Surrounding  the  bay  is  a  walk  or  alley, 
C,  in  front  of  a  row  of  cattle  stalls,  D.,  there 
being  room  for  live  head  on  each  side,  or  80  in  I 
the  whole  circle.  They  stuud  with  their  heads 
towards  the  mow,  and  there  are  on  every  side 
shoots  or  boxes,  through  which  the  hay  can 
be  thrown  down;  one  is  rnurked  B.  On  the 
opposite  sides  are  stairs,  J,  for  reaching  the 
upper  floors. 

Behiud  the  cattle  is  a  manure  gutter,  E,  aud 
behind  this  is  a  floor,  F,  and  as  the  cattle  stable 
post  is  20  feet  wide,  this  passage  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  width  to  allow  one  to  drive  a  team  with 
a  wagon,  cart  or  sled,  for  the  removal  of  the 
manure  from  the  gutter;  for  convenience 
sake,  there  are  doors  ou  the  opposite  sides. 
Under  the  drive  way,  at  H,  more  stalls  for 
cattle  cun  be  placed,  or  the  space  can  be  used 
for  stabling  the  farm  horses  or  for  sheep-pens. 

If  it  is  desired,  the  first  floor  can  extend  over 
the  whole  barn,  aud  the  entire  basement  can 
be  used  for  sheep. 

Fig.  164,  shows  a  section  of  the  frame,  from 
which  a  very  accurate  idea  cun  be  obtained  of 
the  plan  of  framing,  to  get  strength  with  an 
economic  use  of  timber.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
baru  is  three  stories  high,  Die  lower  one  being 
10,  the  second  11,  and  the  upper,  ordrivestory, 

12  feet  high.  The  hay  and  grain  are  takeu  in 
on  the  upper  floor,  which  reaches  entirely 
around  the  bay,  aud  a  pulley  beiug  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  cupola,  hay 


A  CONVENIENT  POULTRY  nOUSE 
and  its  internal  arrangements  are  shown  at 
I(  ig.  1(*5.  Fig.  l  is  a  side  view,  showing  the 
windows  iu  the  roof,  ore  of  which  is  marked 
D.  Doors  through  which  to  haul  the  droppings 
from  the  slanting  floors,  under  the  roosts, 
are  also  seen,  one  of  which  is  marked  B.  Two 


while 


BARN  ELEVATION. 


small  doors  for  hens  to  enter  are  also  shown, 
one  being  marked  C.  Fig.  2  shows  an  end 
view  of  house  and  part  of  park  marked  A; 
also  door  not  marked.  Fig.  5  shows  sectional 
view  of  end,  A,  being  door  to  passage-way .  B, 
main  floor.  F  is  the  slanting  floor  under  roost 
C.  G  is  the  door  to  the  yard  for  removing  the 
droppings,  as  mentioned  above.  Two  rows  of 
nests  are  attached  to  the  fence  between  the 
passage  and  main  floor,  the  upper  one  of  which 
is  marked  D.  Under  these  nests  is  the  teed 
box  E.  so  arranged  that  feed  can  be  put  into  it 
from  tlie  passage-way.  Fig.  6  is  the  ground 
plan  of  the  house.  A  is  the  passage-way ;  B, 
the  tnaiu  floor;  D,  the  nests  attached  to  fence, 
the  doors  of  which  are  shown  open.  The 
roosts  are  also  shown  in  this  cut,  one  being 
marked  C;  also  the  doors,  through  which  the 
bens  pass  to  the  yards,  one  of  which  is  marked 
E.  F  shows  one  of  the  windows  iu  the  front 
side.  Fig.  4  shows  the  front  end  of  one  of  the 
nest  boxes,  aud  Fig,  3  shows  the  same  nest  re¬ 
versed,  as  it  is  used  when  the  liens  are  sitting. 
This  arrangement  shuts  off  all  the  other  hens 
from  those  sitting.  The  cut  also  shows  the 
construction  of  the  end  of  the  box,  allowing 
the  hens  to  go  in  and  out. 


only  1 1  cents.  A  pound  of  extra-good  wool, 
which  will  bring  even  more  than  23  cents  if  it 
is  cleau,  costs  less  to  grow  t.liau  a  pound  of 
poor  wool,  because  the  better  fleece  weighs 
twice  us  much  as  the  poor  one.  1'rolit  in  every 
business  depends  upou  the  management  of  it; 
aud  if  a  flock  is  well  munaged,  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  business  going  than  feeding  sheep  for 
either  wool  alone,  or  for  wool  and  mutton. 


find  it  in  a  communication  in  r,he  Breeders 
Gazette.  He  charges  mo  with  haring  said  in 
these  notes  (I  take  all  the  responsibility  for  the 
atrocious  libel  on  my  own  head)  that  “the 
American  climate  is  the  healthiest  in  the  world 
for  cattle,”  Thereupon  ho  asks,  In  un  indig¬ 
nant  manner,  if  the  Rural  (I  take  the  blame 
of  it  all)  has  over  heard  of  England*  of  South 
Africa  or  of  Australia f  und  has  it  ever 
learned  that  they  have  cattle*  I  pans  over  the 
grammatical  conuudruin  of  who  they  are;  and 
add  that  Mr.  Cofflu  theu  suggests,  in  a  round¬ 
about  way,  that  a  boviueiwhat  is  a  bovine  ?) 
has  now  aud  then  died  there  (where*)  of  cou- 


irorn  the  centre  of  the  cupola,  hay  can  be  un¬ 
loaded  from  either  side  upon  the  mow,  so  that 
it  eau  be  even! y  filled  with  but  very  little  labor. 
The  second  floor  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
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YHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


tagious  disease.  All  this  is  so  strangely  mixed 
up.  that  all  I  eau  gather  from  it  is  that  Mr. 
Coffin  is  mad  because  we  have  here,  an  unde¬ 
niably  healt  hy  climate,  or  that  I  said  so.  But 
this  Is  not  why  Mr.  Coffin  is  so  mad  as  to  lose 
bis  good  manners,  if  he  has  any,  and  call  me 
a  fool,  and  a  Kip  Van  Winkle,  and  a  man  hav¬ 
ing  gaping  Ups,  while  he  wishes  I  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  my  mouth  shut;  yet  he  quite 
forgot  to  offer  any  proof  that  the  A  merican 
climate  is  not  the  healthiest  climate  in  the 
world  for  stock.  I  won’t  imitate  Mr.  Coffin’s 
peculiar  style  of  argument,  but  simply  say 
that,  it  is  wonderfully  strange  that  be,  who, 
at  all  interested  in  this  matter,  is  a  stockman, 
should  endeavor  to  induce  persons  at  borne 
and  abroad  to  believe  that  this  country  is  a 
hot -bed  of  contagious  diseases,  and  so  try'  to 
ruin  our  foreign  trade,  when  be  knows  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  such  a  belief  is  raise.  As  an  in¬ 
stance.  I  would  refer  to  the  reports  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  (one  especially  alarming  to 
English  fanners)  as  existing  in  Kansas  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  false  reports 
with  regard  to  this  matter  were  copied  into 
English  journals  and  created  much  excite¬ 
ment,  toour  great  injury  there.  How  are  men 
like  Mr.  Coffin  to  repair  this  injury,  and  take 
back  all  their  injurious  statements  made  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  facts?  Mr.  Coffin 
has  not  attempted  to  disprove  one  word  1 
wrote,  and  be  cannot;  not  even  the  statement 
1  made  that  this  boom  is  worked  to  make 
money.  The  evidence  is  all  in  this  direction, 
for  some  persons  are  making  money  out  of 
this  excitement,  which  has  been  based  on  false 
representations,  and  Mr.  Coffin  need  not  go 
far  to  locate  one  instance  of  this.  I  defy  Mr. 
Coffin  to  name  one  place  in  the  United  States 
where  there  is  to-day  any  dangerous  conta¬ 
gious  cattle  disease,  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
can  locate  one  single  ease  of  it.  If  he  knows 
of  one,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  fact  known. 
This  being  thus,  it  is  not  1  who  am  the  fool  or 
the  one  who  is  asleep,  and  who  should  keep 
his  mouth  shut. 


collars  and  a  regular  harness,  and  that  if  they 
bad,  theyt could  draw  loads  much  better.  The 
experiment  is  going  to  be  tried.  'Ibis  will  re¬ 
quire  collars  and  hames  made  especially  for 
the  purpose.  1  have  seen  oxen  working  with 
breeching  which  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
and  a  single  one  hitched  to  a  cart,  wearing  the 
collar  of  a  horse  turned  bottom  side  up.  A 
team  of  oxen  in  harness  is  a  new  dispensation, 
and ,  as  mv  wife  says,  belongs  to  an  enlightened 
age. 

** 

.Objection  is  often  made  to  Merino  sheep 
that  they  do  not  give  milk  enough  to  raise 
t  heir  lambs.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  on 
this  account,  if  they  were  out  to  grass  when 
the  lambs  were  born.  The  Merino  sheep  at 
Kirby  Homestead  were  kept  through  the  past 
Winter  on  oat-straw  and  oats.  This  is  the 
cheapest  way  in  which  sheep  can  be  wintered, 
aDd  when  kept  in  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me, 
every  farmer  can  ufford  to  keep  sheep  aud 
to  make  them  profitable.  Holt  a  pint  of  oats 
a  day  is  not  expensive  food  for  a  sheep,  and 
the  straw  most  furmers  let  go  to  waste.  This 
year  the  lambs  came  in  April,  before  grass. 
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dividual.  Coomassie  is  a  grand  cow,  and  so 
was  Bomba,  but  neither  can  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  type  of  her  family,  and  if  1  bought  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  either  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  an  animal  which  had  been  tested,  or  the 
immediate  descendant,  of  a  tested  Individual. 

I  think  common  prudence  would  dictate  this 
course  to  any  purchaser.  A  breeder,  or, 
rather,  a  purchaser,  cannot  afford  to  “go  it 
blind"  to  aDy  extent,  except,  perhaps,  in  case 
of  a  family  whose  members  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  numerous  and  oft-repeated  tests.  Su;h 
a  family  is  the  Stoke  Pogis.  Coomassie  blood 
is  valuable,  und  a  little  of  it  euhances  the 
price  of  animals  possessing  it,  perhaps  to  an 
undue  extent.  Bomba  was  a  superb  animal, 
and  made  a  grand  tost ;  but.  did  she  ever  repeat 
it?  I  think  not.  How  is  it  with  the  Stoke  Po- 
gis  family  1  W  by,  they  are  being  tested  all  the 
time,  and  they  are  always  improving  their  re 
cords.  Inasmuch  as  Eurotas  and  Mary  Anne 
of  St.  Lamberts,  are  so  similar  in  breeding, 
the  l test  results  can  be  obtained  by  crossiug 
the  blood  of  Eurotas  and  that  of  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  and  when  i  say  Stoke  Pogis  3d,  I  speak  ad¬ 
visedly.  The  blood  of  Old  Pride  of  Windsor, 
Amelio,  Pauline,  and  Victor,  has  become  very 
desirable,  aud  through  Stoke  Pogis  3d.  it  can 
be  obtained  most  effectively.  I  think  that  in 
the  next  few  vears  the  Stoke  Pogis  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  in  other  fami¬ 
lies  more  than  auy  other  stock  we  have. 

K.  K.  MORELAND. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  Winter,  one  of  the 
breeding  sows,  on  account  of  exposure  to  the 
cold  by  being  turned  into  the  barn-yard  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs.  W ith  a  great  deal  of  ef¬ 
fort,  by  applying  hot  water  aud  keeping  up 
the  heat  on  the  surface  w’ith  hot  bricks  aud 
blankets,  she  was  restorod  to  health.  She  was 
so  nearly  dead  that  the  skin  wra*  blistered  in  a 
number  of  places  without  her  appearing  to 
feel  any  pain.  For  three  days  she  never  left 
her  bed  or  took  auy  nourishment.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  kind  of  treatment.  She 
appeared  perfectly  well  afterwards  and  is  now 
in  fine  condition.  The  same  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  (steaming  and  keeping  hot)  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have,  u  year  ago,  saved  a  Jersey 
calf  which  died  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels."  In  all  such  cases  the  surface  and  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body  are  cold  on  account  of 
the  blood  being  driven  inward,  resulting  in 
inflammation  in  some  of  the  internal  organs, 
where  it  settles,  and  the  animal  requires  such 
vigorous  treatment,  as  medicines  taken  inter¬ 
nally  are  not  sufficient.  The  treatment  must 
be  prompt  and  thorough,  and  the  animal  must 
be  kept  warm  afterwards.  Such  inflammation 
is  caused  by  the  chilling  of  the  body,  and  a  re¬ 
newal  of  chills  would  be  likely  to  be  fatal. 

*** 

Wbeu  the  sow,  mentioned  above,  had 
reached  the  period  when  her  pigs  were  due, 
she  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health.  The  pigs 
came,  but  such  weak  things  I  never  sa  w  be¬ 
fore.  There  were  ten  of  them,  and  after 
w'orking  over  them  all  night  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  save 
them.  They  were  too  weak  to  suck,  and  the 
birth-sack  adhered  to  them.  They  were  al¬ 
most  destitute  of  hair,  showing  that  they  were 
not  fully  matured,  and,  in  spite  of  ail  I  could 
do,  they  died.  I  cannot  account  for  tbisunna- 
tural  condition  in  auy  other  way,  except,  that 
during  the  sickness  of  the  mother  there  wasuo 
development  of  the  offspring.  It  is  au  inter¬ 
esting  physiological  fact  if  it  is  so.  A  recent 
writer  states  that  he  bad  a  litter  of  pigs  that 
did  not  divest  themselves  of  the  birth-suck, 
and  he  could  not  account  for  it.  1  tbiuk  that 
the  peculiar  condition  of  his  pigs  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  sickness  of  the  mother,  the 
same  as  in  my  case. 

*** 

Too  close  in-breeding  will  produce  the  unna¬ 
tural  conditions  described  above,  and  also 
malformations.  Weakness  in  the  offspring  is 
most  commonly  a  result  of  inbreeding.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  my  pigs. 

*** 

My  wife  has  made  up  her  mind  that  a  yoke 
for  our  .oxen  is  a  “relic  of  barbarism.’  It 
seems  impossible  to  get  a  yoke  aud  bows  to 
fit  them  so  that  they  can  work  without  galling 
their  necks.  She  insists  that  they  should  have 
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Poultry  House.  Fig.  165. 

For  about  three  W'eeksprevious  the  dams  were 
given  hay  in  place  of  the  straw,  with  the 
same  amount  of  oats  With  this  care  there  was 
no  lack  of  milk.  I  suspect  that  the  main  rea¬ 
son  wbv  some  people  have  failed  in  having 
their  Merino  sheep  do  well,  is  because  the 
sheep  are  thin  and  weak,  the  owners  forget¬ 
ting  that  milk  con  es  from  surplus  fowl.  "W  hat 
1  mean  by  this  is,  that  if  the  full  wants  of  the 
body  are  not  supplied,  t  here  will  be  no  milk, 
and  when  they  are  fully  supplied  it  is  just  as 
natural  for  a  Merino  sheep  to  have  milk  as  for 
any  other  animal,  aud  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  their  milk  is  richer  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  than  that  of  larger  sheep.  They  are 
the  Jerseys  among  sheep.  It  is  the  practice  of 
a  goes!  many  to  provide  for  the  young,  by  feed¬ 
ing  grain  to  the  mothers  a  few  days  before 
they  are  born  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Such 
preparation  should  really  begin  before  W  inter 
commences,  by  having  the  sheep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  keeping  them  so  all  the  time. 
When  this  is  done  by  feeding  straw,  the 
change  to  bay  produces  a  surplus  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  milk  without  the  feverish  condition 
which  the  extra  feeding  of  grain  would  be  li¬ 
able  to  produce  at  this  time. 


JERSEY  BREEDING. 


The  Jersey  breeders  are  scrutinizing  the 
breeding  of  every  family  of  Jerseys  that  has 
acquired  any  notoriety,  in  order  to  make  the 
best  crosses  aud  secure  successful  “nicks,”  and 
thus  add  to  the  value  of  their  herds.  Ama¬ 
teurs  are  liable  to  fall  into  error  by  esteeming 
too  highly,  families  which  owe  their  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  performance  of  some  one  noted  iu- 


The  county  of  Derby  is  one  of  the  most 
varied,  geologically  speaking,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  in  Eugiand.  The  north¬ 
ern  half  of  it  is  on  the  carboniferous  limestone 
formation,  and  abounds  In  hills  und  dales,  in 
slopes  and  table-lands.  Ou  many  of  the  hills 
the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  herbage  scanty,  while 
the  absence  of  trees  makes  them  look  more 
bleak  and  barren  than  they  ought  to  look,  or 
really  are.  The  hard  rock,  which  denudes 
and  crumbles  very  slowly  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  crops  out  frequently  on  the  surface, 
yet  the  bills  provide  fair  pastmage  for  sheep 
and  young  stock.  The  slopes  and  table-lauds 
for  the  most  part  are  well  covered  with  a  soil 
which  is  always  sound  and  responds  at  once 
to  the  skill  of  the  husbandman.  In  the  valleys 
the  soil  is  generally  very  deep  and  rich,  the 
accumulation  ot  uges,  aud  the  herbage  is  at 
once  most  varied  in  character,  and  of  very 
vigorous  growth.  (Springs  and  ruuuiug 
brooks  are  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the  valleys;  but 
on  the  higher  lands  an  artificial  store  of  water 
is  secured  iu  ponds  and  ineers,  which  are  hol¬ 
lowed  out  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  lined  with 
tempered  clay,  which  is  protected  by  a  coat, 
of  concrete  beneath  and  one  of  well-laid 
stones  above.  The  southern  hail  is  much  less 
billy,  the  keuper  marl  being  the  prevailing 
formation,  with  hunter  sandstone  pushing 
through  in  places.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a 
heavier,  deeper  and  stronger  character  than 
in  the  uorth.  degenerating  into  a  very  stiff 
clay  iu  parts,  which  requires  draining  lu  a 
systematic  mauner.  The  district  is  well  tim¬ 
bered  as  a  rule,  and  presents  a  rich  prospect 
to>  the  eye  ol  the  traveler,  is  well  sheltered,  and 
generally  fruitful. 

Derbyshire  is  a  noted  dairying  and  stock- 
raising  county,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  celebra¬ 
ted  for  cart  horses  than  for  either  sheep  or  cat¬ 
tle,  tnougli  at  the  same  time  its  bovines  and 
oviues  are  well  esteemed  iu  the  markets.  The 
farms,  as  a  rule,  are  “mixed  farms;"  that  is, 
they  carry  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  with 
about  four-fifths  of  tbe  land  in  permanent 
grass,  and  tbe  rest  in  arable  cultivation.  The 
tendency,  however,  for  some  years  past,  has 
been  to  lay  down  more  of  the  land  to  perma¬ 
nent  grass,  so  that  the  proportion  of  arable 
land  is  rapidly  diminishing.  Taking  the 
county  throughout,  nearly  eight  Dinthsof  the 
land  is  in  permanent  grass,  but  this  includes 
the  mountain  pastures,  which  are  hopelessly 
outside  tbe  limits  of  arable  cultivation.  The 
farms  run  from  five  or  six  hundred  acres, 
downwards  to  mere  holdings  of  six  or  eight, 
but  the  general  rule  is  from  oue  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres.  The  land  is  owned,  for  the  most 
part,  by  great  territorial  magnates,  like  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Rutland,  and  Portland, 
and  by  wealthy  Commoners;  but  there  are 
many  small  owners  intermixed,  some  of  whom 
farm  the  land  they  own.  The  tenant  farmers 
are  a  shrewd  aud  sturdy  race,  slow,  but  sure, 
in  bargains,  toilers,  for  the  most  part,  along 
with  their  men,  strong  in  tbe  muscle  and  rud¬ 
dy  in  the  face.  It  is  probable  that  Derbyshire, 
as  a  county,  has  suffered  less  than  most  others 
during  tbe  seven  weary  years  of  depression 
through  which  we  have  been  passing,  and  out 


of  which  we  think  and  hope  we  are  now  emerg¬ 
ing.  This  result  is  attributable  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  grass  land,  tostock-raisiDg,  and  to  the 
general  soundness  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the 
industrious  and  frugal  habits  of  the  rural 
population. 

The  leading  agricultural  industry  of  the 
county  is  dairying,  iu  which  stock-raising  oc¬ 
cupies  a  prominent  position.  The  cattle  are 
universally  of  Short-horn  blood,  and  are  good 
milkers  withal.  Cheese-making  was  erstwhile 
the  universal  practice,  and  Derbyshire  cheese 
found  ready  sale  in  many  parts  of  i  he  coun¬ 
try;  but  of  late  years  the  milk-trade  has  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly,  aud  It  is  probable  that  not 
much  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  cheese  is 
now  made  as  was  the  case  10  or  15  years 
ago.  The  production  of  milk,  however,  is 
probably  greater,  a  great  deal  of  it  occurring 
In  the  Winter.  Away  from  the  railways, 
however,  cheese  is  still  made  as  of  yore,  aud 
on  the  same  old-world  lines.  It  may  betaken 
without  saying,  that  on  the  sound  soils  of  Der¬ 
byshire,  cheese-making  is  a  simpler  and  easier 
process  than  iu  most  other  counties,  and  this 
holds  good  wherever  limestone  soils,  or  other 
naturally  sound  soils,  prevail,  and  where 
"high  farming”  i»  not  pushed  too  far.  The 
equipment  of  Derbyshire  farm-house  dairies  is 
still  of  a  simple  and  primitive  character,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  though  lever  presses  are  now 
in  common  use.  The  utensils  proper  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  type  of  GO.  and  perhaps  of  100, 
years  ago,  some  of  them  of  good  old  English 
oak,  but  most  of  them  of  tin.  Usually  the 
cheese  is  made  in  the  farm-house  kitchen,  and 
seldom  in  dairy  rooms  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  Tbe  “cheese  kettle,  as  it  is 
called,  or  milk-vat,  ns  it  is  termed  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  commonly  of  tin.  but  sometimes  of  brass 
or  oak,  and  wit  hout  any  outer  jacket  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  steam,  or  of  water  either  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  seldom  that  you  find  a  thermometer 
iu  regular  use  in  a  Derbyshire  dairy,  though 
many  are  kept  for  ornament  and  tor  occasion¬ 
al  reference.  The  dairymaid  trusts  to  her 
touch  for  the  temperature  of  the  milk  at 
“setting”  time,  and  it  is  surprising  how  regu¬ 
lar  is  t  he  touch  of  an  experienced  dairymaid. 

The  evening’s  milk,  as  a  role,  is  kept  till  the 
following  morning,  and  then  warmed  aud 
mixed  w  ith  the  morning's,  the  two  together 
being  made  into  cheese;  in  some  dairies  tbe 
cheese  is  made  twice  a  day,  from  perfectly 
fresh  milk  each  time,  but  1  strongly  doubt  if 
any  advantage  is  gained  this  way.  Where 
cheese  is  made  once  a  day,  and  this  is  tbe  rule, 
the  twiee-a-day  system  being  lound  in  very 
few  places,  and  only  with  old-lasliioned  dairy¬ 
maids;  the  evening's  milk  is  kept  at  a  tolera- 
bly  low  temperature,  and  a  little  of  the  cream 
is  usually  taken  for  butter;  in  tbe  best  dairies, 
however,  no  cream  is  taken  for  butter,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  save 
where  the  land  is  highly  farmed,  nothing  is 
gained  by  taking  it.  The  temperature  of  the 
milk  when  the  rennet  is  added  may  be  taken  to 
be  about  80  degrees,  Fahr. ;  but  this,  of  course, 
will  vary,  more  or  less,  where  a  thermometer 
is  nut  used. 

The  coagulum  is  sometimes  broken  with  a 
dish  of  wood  or  tin,  very  gently,  but  common¬ 
ly  with  a  regular  curd  breaker,  consisting  of 
a  network  of  intersecting  wires,  in  w  hich  the 
spaces  are  about  an  inch  square.  The  curd  is 
pressed  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  kettle  with  a  per¬ 
forated  “sinker.”  which  is  made  of  tin  aud 
fits  the  kettle,  and  the  whey  is  taken  off  as 
soon  as  it  is  separated.  The  curd  is  then  cut 
into  lumps  repeatedly,  and  put  under  pressure 
betweeu-times.  to  express  tbe  remainder  of 
tbe  whey;  finally,  it  passes  through  the  curd- 
mill,  and  is  put  under  heavy  pressure  in  the 
wooden  vats.  No  salt  is  mixed  with  the  curd, 
generally  speaking,  nor  is  any  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  cheese  till  the  following  morn¬ 
ing;  and  here,  as  we  see,  the  curd  ripenssome- 
wbat,  and  perhaps  a  little  acidity  torms  in  it, 
before  tbe  salt  is  applied.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  Derbyshire  dairymaid  unconsciously 
employs  acidity,  without  which,  in  some  shape 
or  form,  it  would  appear  that  no  cheese  can 
be  properly  made.  To  the  uncertainty  of  its 
employment,  however,  we  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  attribute  the  irregular  character  of 
Derbyshire  cheese,  and  the  presence  of  “sweet” 
cheeses  now  and  again  in  many  dairies.  I 
have  known  a  marked  improvement  made  in 
a  large  Darby  shire  dairy,  at  the  house  where 
l  was  born,  by  keeping  a  portion  of  one  day’s 
curd  to  mix  with  that  of  the  following  day, 
after  the  manner  described  in  tny  paper  ou 
Lancashire  cheese  making.  The  Derby  shire 
dairymaids,  however,  do  uot  understand  the 
principle  involved  in  the  systematic  “ripen¬ 
ing”  of  milk,  though  they  unintentionally 
employ  it  sometimes.  A  well  made  Derbyshire 
cheese,  how  ever,  is  as  pleasant  a  thing  to  eat 
as  one  may  reasonably  wish  for. 

A  few  cheese  factories  have  been  running  in 
the  county  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  and  most¬ 
ly  with  good  success;  but  they  have  been  kept 
iu  check  by  the  milk-trade.  This  Spring,  how¬ 
ever,  another  one  has  been  built  for  tbe  use  of 
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farmers  who  have  grown  tired  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  milk  trade. 


WHERE  IS  THE  INCENTIVE  ? 


“  E.  A.  H.”  (on  page. 306)  objects  to  my  state¬ 
ment  that  butter  and  chee3e  sell  on  their 
merits.  He  says:  “One  may  make  an  extra 
flue  quality  of  butter  and  put  it  on  the  market 
without  a  name,  and  it  will  sell  for  only  mar 
ket.  price,'’  all  of  which  is  true.  There  is  an 
old  story  of  a  man  who  put  his  candle  under  a 
bushel,  and  do  one  ever  saw  it,  which  applies 
to  this  case.  I  have  frequently  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  necessary  acquirements  of  a  good 
butler-maker  to  know  how  to  market  his  pro¬ 
duct.  If  he  does  not  know  this,  he  is  putting 
his  candle  under  a  bushel.  Now  It  is  all  wrong 
for  “  E.  A  H,  ’  to  go  back,  as  he  does,  ou  good 
butter.  A  good  butter-maker  can  produce  as 
good  an  article  with  shallow  pans,  in  a  clean 
room,  etc.,  etc.,  and  without  any  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  improvements  as  with  these,  no  doubt. 
But-  an  ordinary  butter-maker,  with  only  or¬ 
dinary  facilities,  may  do  better  with  a  cream 
er  and  improved  churn;  but  that  is  not  the 
great  point;  it  is  the  saving  of  labor  which  is 
made  with  all  the  improved  appliances.  I  have 
used  the  common  ladle  in  working  over  26  to 
40  pounds  of  butter  in  the  winter  time,  and 
have  now  a  hard  lump  in  the  palm  of  my  hand 
where  the  handle  of  the  ladle  first  blistered 
and  then  calloused  it;  and  these  who  know 
how  this  is  themselves,  will  agree  with  me 
that  a  good  butter-worker  is  far  easier  to 
handle  than  the  ladle,  and  also  that  churning 
with  an  iip-aud  down  churn  is  hard  w^rk, 
and  positively  injurious  to  any  woman;  while  J 
one  can  sit  down  and  turn  a  rectangular,  o*a  ] 
Blanchard,  or  rock  a  Davis  with  great  ease 
and  comfort. 

But  this  is  not  the  main  point.  If  butter 
does  not  sell  on  its  merits,  will  “  E.  A.  H  ”  say 
how  it  does  sell  /  A  name  will  never  sell  poor 
butter.  “  E.  A.  H.”  will  no  doubt  cheerfully 
admit  that.  Then  there  is  an  incentive  to 
to  make  good  butter.  I  have  said,  in  these 
columns,  to  encourage  good  butter-making, 
that  one  must  wait  to  become  known  and 
prove  that  his  or  her  butter  is  always  of  the 
same  good  quality,  because  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  element  iu  getting  good  sale,  as  must 
be  obvious;  because  if  one  make  is  good  and 
another  poor,  all  the  good  goes  for  nothing. 

Now  I  will  tell  11  E.  A.  H.”  bow  I  got  more 
customers  in  one  day  than  I  could  supply,  at 
65  cent-  a  pound.  My  butter  was  good,  and 
always  the  same,  because  the  conditions  never 
varied.  When  my  fresh  cows  came  in  late  in 
the  Fall,  I  had  a  surplus  over  wliat  supplied 
my  regular  customers,  so  1  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  suitable  paper,  which  reached  the 
right  sort  of  people,  saying  I  had  some  fresh, 
pure  Jersey  butter  for  sale,  put  up  in  neat  five- 
pound  pails,  and  would  deliver  it  weekly  at  75 
cents  a  pound  free  of  cost.  The  next  day 
1  bad  14  applications  asking  for  sample 
pails,  and  inclosing  the  money.  Five  of  these 
I  had  to  return,  as  I  could  only  supply  nine. 
Every  pail  was  acceptable,  and  some  of  the 
customers  kept  on  taking  the  butter  for  three 
years.  1 1  netted  mo  ho  cent9.  When  I  wanted 
new  customers,  I  got  them  in  the  same  way. 
Now  there  was  no  name  about  that.  If  the 
people  were  not  pleased  with  the  butter,  they 
would  not  have  taken  it.  Fortunately  I  was 
well  situated  for  such  a  business;  but  I  have 
sold  butter  in  a  small  village  at  55  cents  a 
pound,  which  shows  that  opportunities  can  be 
made  wheu  one  knows  how  to  market  his 
products,  and  this  is  always  a  necessary  part 
of  a  business-man's  business  knowledge.  And 
if  this  is  not  an  incentive  to  make  a  good, 
sweet  article  by  whatever  means  we  can,  then 
‘•E.  A.  H.  "  is  right,  and  there  is  no  use  in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  good,  and  we  might  just  as  well 
quit,  and  lie  down  and  die. 

HENRY  STEWART. 
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BREEDS 


AND  THEIR 
ISTICS. 


CHARACTER- 


as  having  strong  legs,  either  long  or  short, 
snaky-looking  heads,  tierce  eyes,  feathers  close 
to  the  figure,  and  heavy,  bony  bodies.  They 
are  variously  called  Chittagongs,  Khaokbngs, 
Malay  Games,  Indian  Games,  Culm  Fowls, 
Jago  Fowls,  Muscovite  Black  Games,  Pheasant 
Malays,  and  by  many  other  names.  Indeed,  a 
specific  name — GalluR  gigantens — was  given  to 
this  class  of  birds. 

The  earliest  description  I  know,  of  these 
fowls  is  by  Bennington  Mowbray,  iD  his  fifth 
edition  of  Domestic  Poultry,  in  which  he  says: 
“The  Chittagong  or  Malay,  another  Indian 
variety.  Is,  as  a  contrast  to  the  Bantam,  being 
probably  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe. 
The  birds  are  in  color,  striated  yellow  and 
dark-brown.  They  are  long-necked,  serpent- 
headed.  and  high  upon  the  legs;  their  itesh 
dark,  coarse,  and  chiefly  adapted  to  soup. 


have  tried  to  prove  bio  much  for  their  own 
mysterious  systems  of  breeding;  hence  the 
many  acrimonious  controversies  have  ariseu 
on  the  appearance  of  Cochins  aud  Brahmas. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  henry  hales. 


>  ♦♦  ■ 


THE  PHfENIX  COCK  OF  JAPAN. 


Among  the  mythological  animals  of  Japan, 
a  very  prominent  place  is  assigned  to  a  holy 
bird  called  Fung,  which  plays  a  great  role  in 
religious  services,  and  which  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  long  tail,  descending  from  hea¬ 
ven  and  lien  ring  a  divine  figure  on  its  back. 
It  was  probably  the  stories  about  this  mytho¬ 
logical  bird,  which  induced  the  Japanese  to 
breed  a  race  of  cocks  with  marvelously  long 
tails,  and  which  uro  known  by  different  names 
in  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  most 
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They  are  good  layers  and,  being  well  fed,  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  of  hen’s  eggs  ’’  He  also  says 
of  the  Shackbag  breed,  “It  bos  been  entirely 
woru  out  for  some  years.  It  was  called  the 
Duke  of  Deed’s  breed  for  over  50  years.”  Its 
flesh  was  white,  tender  and  fine,  one  weighing 
ubout  10  pounds.  Still,  it  will  be  found  in 
poultry  books  of  a  later  period,  that  Chittu 
gongs  had  the  characteristics  or  both  these 
kinds  in  America.  Of  the  Bucks  County 
breed,  described  in  The  American  Poultry 
Yard,  Browne  says  “It  is  a  large  bird,  weigh¬ 
ing  at  maturity  eight  aud  even  10  pounds; 
rather  thinly  feathered,  of  various  colors  from 
gray  to  black,  and  frequently  speckled  black- 
and-white.  The  fowls  are  coarse  in  the  legs, 
tall  and  bony,  and  t  here  Is  evidently  a  cross  of 
the  Malay  iu  their  composition.” 

Another  breed  of  this  Asiatic  type,  men¬ 
tioned  by  this  and  other  American  writers,  is 


common  being  Chou-vi-Kei  —  Cock-With- 
Long-Tail.  This  breed  originated  in  the 
Province  of  Tosa,  in  the  islund  of  SIbohu, 
about  60  years  ago.  Tails  three  feet  long  are 
quite  common,  and  specimens  nine  to  ten  feet 
ioug  are  by  no  means  rare,  l’be  French  illus¬ 
trated  paper  Chasm  <■/  Peehe,  lately  had 
three  pictures  ft  urn  life  of  this  remarkable 
breed— two  of  cocks,  and  one  of  a  hen. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  the 
last;  nor  is  there  about  the  cocks,  except  their 
tails.  One  of  these,  “represented  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  fidelity,”  is  composed  of  about  30  plumes 
nearly  half-an  Inch  broad  and  1J^  feet  long! 
Starting  from  the  back,  the  rail  feathers  are 
very  numerous  at  first,  but  end  one  after  an 
other  within  the  first  two  or  three  feet,  leaving 
the  wonderful  plumes  to  trail  along  the 
ground.  The  tale  of  this  tail  will  doubtless 
be  too  marvelous  for  belief  for  some  of  our 
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That  there  is  u  ilistiuct  difference  between 
birds  of  Asiatic  origin  and  those  of  European 
descent,  no  one  denies;  but  probably  all  fowls 
are  of  Asiatic  origin,  for  the  Gallus  Bankiva 
of  India  is,  doubtless,  the  species  from  which 
all  domestic  fowls  are  descended.  The  fowls 
which  have  been  fouud  in  India  and  China 
have,  for  centuries,  differed  from  those  found 
in  Europe.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Asiatic 
fowls;  one  is  still  of  the  Game,  or  Malay  type, 
and  the  other  of  the  Chinese  or  heavier  type, 
with  a  milder  disposition,  shorter  neck,  etc. 
The  former  fowl  was  introduced  into  England 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  probably  from 
several  sources  and  at  different  times.  Some 
may  have  come  by  ships,  and  as  they  are 
known  all  over  Europe,  probably  some  may 
have  come  through  Russia.  All  are  described 


the  Jersey  Blues,  large  birds  of  a  slaty  color. 
They  can  still  be  found  quite  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  1  have  kept 
them  several  times,  but  neglecting  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  blood,  I  lost  them  all.  With  mo  they 
seemed  tender. 

I  have  thus  shown  that,  previous  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  there  was 
a  strong  element  of  Asiatic  blood  in  farm 
yards  both  in  England  and  America,  especially 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  the  Eastern 
States.  Many  local  names  were  given,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  peculiarities  appeared  by  crossing,  and 
the  term  Chittagong,  Gray,  Black,  etc.,  was 
applied  generally  to  such  as  retained  a  marked 
degree  of  the  old  Malay  or  Indian  type. 
Poultry  literature  and  poultry  fanciers,  have 
been  too  anxious  to  ignore  these  facts,  and 


readers;  but  we  are  assured  that  the  birds  are 
quite  numerous,  not  only  in  the  Province  of 
l'osa,  but  al>o  iu  Tokia,  Yokahama,  aud  other 
parts  of  Japan,  while  some  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  A  cock  and  hen  of  this  race  were 
imported  into  France  some  time  back  by  the 
Baroune.-s  Ultn-Erbach,  but  although  they  re¬ 
covered  promptly  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
voyage,  both  died  soon  afterwards  in  moult¬ 
ing,  before  any  fertile  eggs  hud  been  laid.  In 
187!),  M.  Wichmann  imported  some  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
Phoenix,  and,  we  undemand,  he  is  still  breed¬ 
ing  them.  Mr.  H.  Reiche,  of  New  Jersey,  last 
year  imported  five  trios  from  Germany,  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  couple  of  which  was  given  iu 
the  Rural  of  March  1. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MANGELS. 

No  farmer  who  expects  to  attain  the  highest 
success  in  farming  should  fail  to  work  up  all 
the  hay  and  forage  grown  upon  the  farm, 
together  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  grains,  to 
furnish  manure  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his 
fields.  And  no  farmer  can  expect  the  best 
possible  result  of  winter  feeding  unless  he  fur¬ 
nishes  liis  stock  a  supply  of  roots  or  other 
succulent  food,  to  enable  them  to  eat  and 
properly  digest  the  largest  amount  of  food  in 
a  given  time.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  roots 
are  a  prime  Factor  iu  successful  farming.  The 
Canadian  farmers  rally  realize  this  fact,  and 
hence  root  fields  of  from  5  to  20  acres  are  as 
common  on  the  farms  as  any  other  crop.  The 
reason  American  fanners  do  not  pay  more 
attention  to  these  crops  is,  the  mistaken  notion 
which  they  have  of  the  enormous  expense  of 
growing,  harvesting,  aud  storing  roots.  I 
have  been  growing  root,  crops  for  years,  con¬ 
stantly  Increasing  the  area,  and  in  an  ordinary 
season  con  grow  and  store  a  root  crop  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  seven  cents  per  bushel.  I 
have  experimented  largely  in  growing  and 
feeding  the  different  kinds  of  roots,  and  have 
finally  settled  on  the  mangel  as,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  for  these  reasons:— the 
carrot  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  root;  but  it 
requires  so  much  and  such  close  hand-weeding, 
and  the  digging  is  so  slow  and  laborious  that 
it  cannot  be  grown  for  what  it  is  worth;  the 
Swede  Turnip  is  good  for  all  stock  except 
milch  cows;  but  the  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  10th  to  15th  of  June,  and  we  are  so  liable 
to  have  dry  weather  about  that  time,  or  the 
crop  is  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  flea, 
that  I  prefer  the  mangel. 

Although  the  catalogues  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  varieties,  practically  there  are  only 
four,  the  Long  Red,  the  Long  Yellow,  the 
Red  Globe,  and  the  Yellow  Globe,  aud  all 
others  are  onlv  slight,  modifications  of  these. 
I  prefer  the  Yellow  Globe;  it  Is  easy  to  har¬ 
vest,  of  good  shape  to  handle,  yields  well,  and 
is  the  best  keeper  of  the  lot  The  seed  should 
be  sowed  as  soon  iu  Spring  as  the  soil  is  iu 
good  working  condition,  and  not  later  than 
the  first  of  June. 

To  grow  the  best  crop  of  mangels,  the  land 
should  have  been  manured  last  year  and 
have  grown  a  crop  of  corn  or  pota/oes  and 
been  again  mauured  and  plowed  last  Fall; 
but  I  succeed  iu  growing  fine  crops  by 
using  clover  sod  well  manured  aud 
plowed  in  the  Fall,  or  even  manured  aud 
spring-plowed,  l>eiug  careful  to  have  it  well 
plowed.  After  plowing,  if  you  have  it,  apply 
ten  two  horse  loads  of  well  rotted  manure  per 
tide,  cultivate  and  harrow  until  all  is  made 
fine  aud  mellow;  then  mark  the  grouud  30 
iuehes  apart  for  the  rows,  sow  along  those 
marks  400  pounds  per  aero  of  some  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Let  a  horse  follow  those  marks,  uud  use 
a  cultivator  having  what  are  called  biffing 
teeth,  and  let  these  be  reversed,  aud  set  the 
right  distance  apart,  so  as  to  make  a  moder¬ 
ate  ridge.  Go  over  the  whole  field  in  this  way. 
This  will  make  ridges  30  inches  apart,  and  the 
special  manure  will  bo  mixed  with  the  soil. 
On  these  ridges  the  seeds  should  be  sown  at 
the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  acre.  It  can  be 
done  with  any  style  of  drill  that  distributes 
evenly  and  covers  well.  After  sowing,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  the  field  with  a  light 
roller  so  as  to  press  the  ridges  firm,  and  break 
all  lumps.  I  use  for  sowing,  a  Canadian  drill 
drawn  by  a  horse,  aud  sowing  two  rows  at  a 
time.  It  first  rolls  these  ridges,  then  makes  a 
mark  and  sows  the  seeds  aud  rolls  the  row  the 
second  time,  aud  with  it  I  can  easily  sow  one 
acre  an  hour. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  aro  up,  go  over  with  a 
baud  cultivator  or  with  a  horse  cultivator,  hav. 
ing  outside  teeth  of  such  a  shape  that  they  can 
be  run  within  one  inch  of  the  plants  without 
throwing  any  dirt  towards  them.  This  is  one 
reason  for  sowing  ou  ridges,  as  the  lumps, 
clods  and  stones  roll  down  hill  aud  away  from 
the  little  plants.  In  another  week  cultivate 
agaiu,  aud  follow  this  with  sharp  hoes;  leaving 
six  inches  ol'  the  row.  chop  out  one  foot, 
thus  leaving  the  plants  in  hills  one  foot  apart. 
In  another  week  cultivate  again,  and  follow 
this  with  hoes  and  lingers,  leaving  from  two 
to  four  plants  in  a  hill,  rcmoveall  others  with 
all  weeds.  If  thorough  work  is  done  this 
time,  there  will  be  very  little  hand-work 
thereafter.  The  reason  for  leaving  so  many 
in  a  hill  is,  that  the  hill  system  will  produce 
the  largest  yield  of  medium  sized  roots,  and 
these  are  more  valuable  for  feeding  than  the 
overgrown  ones  produced  on  rich  lands  by 
growing  singly.  The  crop  should  tie  culti¬ 
vated  about  once  in  two  weeks  after  this,  as 
long  as  a  bor.se  and  cultivator  can  be  got 
through  without  breaking  the  tops,  and  it  is 
well  to  go  through  about  the  middle  of  August 
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and  remove  any  stray  weed  missed  at  hoeing 
time. 

Mangels  are  quite  easily  injured  by  very 
hard  frosts,  and  should  be  harvested  and 
stored  before  such  occur.  In  Western  New 
York  they  are  pulled  and  housed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  middle  of  October.  In  har¬ 
vesting  a  man  should  have  a  one-fingered 
leather  mitten  on  the  right  hand,  and  as  the 
mangel  is  pulled  a  sharp  twist  with  this  hand 
removes  the  top.  The  roots  from  five  rows 
should  be  thrown  together,  and  in  loading  the 
wagou  can  be  driven  between  two  of  these 
rows  of  piles.  If  teams  enough  are  used  in 
harvesting,  so  that  one  can  be  kept  constantly 
in  the  field,  it  is  the  best  way  to  have  it  driven 
aloug-sidu  the  mangels,  the  driver  pulling  one 
row,  and  each  of  two  men  taking  two  others; 
they  can  be  loaded  directly  as  they  are 
pulled  and  topped.  To  remove  all  dirt  from 
them,  when  unloading  let  them  roll  the  length 
of  a  six  or  eight-foot  shoot,  made  of  strips  one 
by  two  inches  wide,  placed  lengthwise  and 
one-aud-a-lialf  inch  apart,  with  side*  one  strip 
high.  One  end  is  to  be  laid  on  the  wagon  box, 
the  other  in  the  cellar  window,  hatch,  or  on 
the  pile,  if  they  are  to  he  pitted.  Mangels,  if 
pitted,  should  be  so  protected  that,  they  will  be 
entirely  exempt  from  frost,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  boxes,  or  tiles,  upright  In  the  top 
of  the  pit  at  intervals  of  eight  feet,  so  as  to 
afford  a  passage  for  any  dampness  that  may 
evaporate  from  the  roots.  These  are  to  he  re¬ 
moved,  aud  the  holes  to  be  filled  on  covering  J 
the  second  time  as  cold  weather  approaches. 

Brother  farmers,  yovi  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  neglect  the  root  crops.  J.  b.  b. 


WHEAT  BRAN  FOR  TARRED  CORN. 

After  throe  or  four  years’  trial,  I  find  wheat 
bran  much  better  than  plaster  for  drying  seed 
corn  after  it  has  been  tarred,  as  a  smaller 
quantity  is  required,  and  it  does  not  gum  the 
hands  lu  planting;  consequently,  the  hoe 
handle  is  clean.  If  prepared  in  this  way  one 
or  two  days  before  using  and  then  sifted,  tar¬ 
red  corn  can  be  drilled  as  well  as  that,  not 
tarred.  T.  H.  brown. 
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WHEN  TO  CUT  HAY. 

PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

In  the  Rural  of  October  20,  1883,  is  a  re¬ 
view  of  two  years’,  experiments  in  cutting  hay, 
by  Prof.  Jordan,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Experiment  Station.  The  important  facts 
evolved  from  these  experiments  were  briefly 
summarized,  as  follows: 

1.  The  average  growth  of  Timothy,  after 
the  period  of  bloom,  in  four  experiments  re¬ 
corded,  was  540  pounds  of  dry  hay  per  acre, 
or  18.5  per  eent.  increase.  2.  This  increased 
growth  was  entirely  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
constituents  of  Timothy.  3,  The  yield  of  hay 
from  clover  In  full  bloom,  was  greater  than 
at  any  succeeding  stage  of  growth.  4.  The 
composition  of  the  clover  hay  from  each  pe¬ 
riod  of  growth,  indicates  a  constant  decrease 
in  total  nutritive  value  after  the  grass  passed 
the  period  of  full  bloom.  5.  The  loss  on  weight 
after  storing  the  hay  in  the  barn,  varied  with 
Timothy,  from  15  to  22.2  per  cent,  aud  with 
the  clover  it  varied  from  25.7  to  44.7  percent., 
averaging  27.4  j>or  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  review,  the  Rural  said : 
"The  experiments  will  be  ooutiuued,  aud  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  above  results  are 
an  indication  of  what  generally  occurs.” 

Considerable  evidence  is  already  accumu¬ 
lated  regarding  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
trials  quoted.  In  1 877  1  began,  aud  continued 
for  four  years,  experiments  in  cutting  hay 
and  clover  at  two  and  three  different  periods, 
aud  feeding  the  same  to  stock.  Those  experi¬ 
ments  gave  greater  gain,  after  bloom,  for 
Timothy,  than  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania 
trials.  For  1877  the  gaiu  was  from  3,444  pounds 
with  one-fourth  of  the  heads  in  bloom,  to  4,263 
pounds  10  days  later.  W  ben  fed  out,  the  two 
cuttings  stood,  respectively,  2,760  and  3,538 
pounds,  or  a  gain  of  27.9  percent,  bet  ween  the 
two  periods,  while  the  gain  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  trials  was  only  18.5  in  todays.  The  shrink¬ 
age  amounted  to  10.0  and  17  per  eent.  respec¬ 
tively,  while  in  Prof.  Jordau's  trials  the  aver¬ 
age  shrinkage  was  25,7  per  cent,  iu  the  early 
cut,  and  IS.  8  per  cent,  in  the  late  cut.  In  the 
next  trial,  the  weights  stood,  for  bloom 
from  July  0  to  19,  to  after  bloom,  3,585 
pounds,  against  4,555  pounds,  or  when  fed  out, 
2,673  pounds  to  3,380  pounds,  so  that  the 
later-cut  hay  had  gained  26.7  per  cent.,  the 
shrinkage  being  25.4  aud  25.0  per  eent.  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  same  year,  on  another  section  of  land, 
hay  cut  in  bloom  weighed  3,470  pounds,  and  cut 
10  days  after  bloom  it  weighed  4,530  pounds; 
in  Winter  the  first  weighed  2,324  pounds  and 
the  seoond  2,923  pounds;  the  gain  of  late-cut 
hay  over  eurly-cut  hay  was,  therefore,  25.9 


percent.  The  same  season  clover  cut  July  1 
and  July  9,  weighed  4,875  pounds  and  4,825 
pounds  respectively,  and  in  Winter,  3,600 
pounds  and  3,707  pounds.  The  shrinkage  in 
hay  cut  at  the  different  periods  was  for  clover, 
25.9  per  cent  aud  23.3  per  cent.  Thus  the  clo¬ 
ver,  despite  the  fact  that  its  leaves  are  easily 
removed,  lost  no  more  in  drying  than  the  hay. 
That  the  dried  clover  contained  but  little  more 
water  the  analysis  confirmed. 

In  1880  the  results  were  similar  to  that  just 
stated.  In  case  of  Timothy,  cut  eight  days 
before  bloom  and  18  days  after  bloom,  the 
weights,  when  fed  in  Winter,  were  2,268 
pounds  aud  3,716  pound*  respective’y. 

For  1881,  the  difference  was  but  small  be¬ 
tween  the  early  and  late-cut  hay.  Whether 
this  fact  was  dne  to  an  uneven  stand  of  grass, 
or  the  season,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  the  only 
trial  of  the  three  in  which  the  periods  of  cut¬ 
ting  were  so  far  apart,  being  21  days.  The 
experiment  with  clover  of  this  year  was  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  later  cut.  In  all 
these  trials,  the  second  crop  was  taken,  to  note 
the  influence  of  early  cutting  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  second  crop.  The  result  depended 
wholly  upon  the  season.  If  favorable,  the 
later  cut  gave  as  good  a  second  crop  as  the 
early  cut.  If  the  early  cutting  was  followed 
by  drought,  then  I  got  most  hay  after  the  first 
cut  on  the  second  crop,  but  always  the  greater 
aggregate  from  the  latest  cut  hay. 

G.  M.  Gowell,  Farm  Superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Ag’l  College,  tried,  for  1882,  similar 
experiments,  and  got  for  early-cut  hay,  on 
Winter  weight,  8%  per  cent,  of  shrinkage  over 
the  harvest  weight ;  and  2,675  pounds  of  hay 
cut  20  days  later,  gave  a  winter  shrinkage  of 
15%  per  cent,  and  a  weight  of  2,602  pounds. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  aud  Maine  trials,  the 
difference  in  growth  found  from  early  to  late- 
cut  hay.  was  much  less  than  thut found  by  me. 
Why?  Both  allowed  their  hay  to  stand  longer 
than  I  did,  save  in  my  last  year,  when  I  al 
lowed  21  days,  and  got  no  gaiu  over  early-cut 
hay.  1  believe  that  plants,  after  obtaining 
their  full  growth,  begin  to  lose  weight,  not 
only  by  loss  of  water,  but  by  loss  of  organic 
matter  also.  I  believe  the  pluut  has  no  period, 
at  least  of  any  considerable  length,  when  it  is 
not  undergoing  a  change  in  weight. 

While  attention  has  not  been  particularly 
drawn  to  this  point,  wo  ure  not  without  facts 
gathered  in  other  lines  of  inquiry,  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  confirm  this  view;  nor  are  we  without 
physiological  reasons  that  support  a  belief  that 
our  plants  not  only  may,  but  must  lose  in 
weight  aftei  growth  ceases.  It  is  assumed,  in 
the  trial  under  review,  that  the  apparent  acre¬ 
age  loss  of  albuminoids  was  due  to  the  shelter¬ 
ing  of  drier  parts.  1  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  duo  to  a  law  of  plant  life,  and  will  ulways 
be  found  in  all  grasses  or  plants. 

I  will  give  a  single  specimen  of  several  that 
have  come  to  my  attention.  Prof.  Kedzle 
found,  in  his  valuable  wheat  analyses  and  in 
vestigations,  that  in  both  varieties,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage,  the  albuminoids  decreased  iu  acre¬ 
age  amounts.  While  attention  is  not  called  to 
the  fact,  I  notice  that  the  acreage  yield  of 
carbohydrates  was  beginning  to  decrease,  in 
his  earliest  variety  under  test,  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  day  after  cutting. 

In  my  personal  experience  1  have  noted  facts 
that  lead  me  to  believe  that  both  Prof.  Jordan 
and  Superintendent  Gowell  cut  their  hay  too 
late,  aud  that  from  bloom  to  the  period  of 
maximum  weight,  a  growth  of  25  per  cent, 
can  be  depended  upon.  For  several  practical 
and  theoretical  reasons,  1  believe  that  huy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  seed 
hardens.  My  observation  iu  this  .State  is,  that 
a  vast  amount  of  hajr  is  allowed  to  stand  uncut 
beyond  this  period,  entailing  a  heavy  loss. 
Between  the  two  periods  in  which  I  cut  my 
experiment  hay,  both  Professors  Collier  and 
Johnson  found  an  acreage  increase  of  albu 
minoids,  save  in  the  cutting  of  1881,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  not  analyzed. 

The  suggestion  is  made,  in  Prof.  Jordan's 
trials,  that  the  youngest  grass  furnished  the 
largest  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  of  cattle  food.”  The  question  of  the 
value  of  the  changes  that  a  maturing  plant 
undergoes,  is  rapidly  coming  into  notice  as 
one  of  very  great  practical  importance.  The 
changes  in  the  amide  and  the  albuminoid 
groups,  in  the  many  proximate  constituents 
that  make  up  the  so  called  carbohydrates,  are 
beyond  the  powers  of  chemistry  to  give  nu¬ 
tritive  measures  to.  For  this  reason,  I  re¬ 
sorted  to  feeding  experiments  for  each  of  the 
four  years  named,  and  in  about  10  trials  I 
found  the  later-cut  hay  the  better;  but  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  I  had  cut  as  late  as  was 
desirable.  Professor  Henry,  of  Wisconsin, 
some  two  years  ago,  also  tested  the  feeding 
value  of  late-cut  hay,  obtaining  figures  quite 
as  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  hay  cut  after 
bloom. 

In  practice,  1  have  no  hesitation  iu  advising 
Rural  readers  to  cut  their  Timothy  after 
bloom,  when  the  seeds  are  well  formed,  but  yet 
soft — ordinarily,  about  10  days  after  full 


bloom.  I  think  that  if  the  Rural  will  invite 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  cutting  Timothy 
in  bloom,  to  say  so  in  its  columns,  and  promise 
that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  langh  them 
out  of  the  field  as  “old  fogies,  having  the 
moldy  smell  of  the  past  age,”  its  readers  will 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  men  that  other¬ 
wise  pass  as  sensible,  who  practice  this  method. 
State  Ag  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

[We  invite  all  our  friends  to  give  honestly 
their  experience  in  all  farm  operations,  and 
we  never  permit  ill-natured  ridicule  or  dis¬ 
courtesy  in  our  columns. — Eds  ] 


A  COPIOUS  WATER  SUPPLY  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL  TO  SUCCESSFUL  FRUIT 
GROWING. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


Perhaps  no  revolutionary  idea  proposed  to 
be  introduced  into  horticultural  practice,  has 
ever  gained  ground  faster  than  that  which  re¬ 
commends  for  the  location  of  apple  orchards, 
low  land  sites,  where  the  water  supply  is  more 
abundant,  in  preference  to  high  and  dry  land 
sites,  where  it  is  less  plentiful.  Reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  the  new  departure  means  simply 
this — that  the  fruit  failures  of  the  Volley  of 
the  Mississippi  al>ove  Cairo,  if  not  for  the 
whole  country,  are  due  rather  to  a  deficiency 
of  moisture  lu  the  soil  than  to  its  poverty,  and 
that  when  once  there  is  water  enough  about 
the  route  of  fruit  trees  to  make  the  necessary 
plant-food  solution,  then  health  and  fruitful¬ 
ness  are  secured.  The  question,  having  for 
the  first  time  been  raised  by  the  writer  a  short 
time  ago,  it  was  introduced  for  discussion  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  in  December.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  facts  elicited: 

A.  C.  Hammond:  “Is  the  theory  that  the 
highest  aud  driest  are  the  best  locations  for 
orchards,  correct?  As  a  society,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  advocate*!  and  practiced  it,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  this  season  have 
shaken  my  faith  in  it.  In  Hancock  County, 
the  large  commercial  orchurds  are  about 
equally  divided  between  dry,  rolling,  and  flat, 
moist  land.  Those  on  the  flat  lands  passed 
through  last  Winter  with  the  greatest  safety, 
and  have,  the  past  season,  produced  more  and 
finer  fruit  than  the  others.” 

T.  McWherter:  “1  am  glad  to  bear  these 
remarks.  Trees  do  not  attain  the  size  and 
longevity  when  grown  on  the  bluffs  or  high 
ground,  where  we  thought  they  would  do  much 
the  best,  as  where  grown  on  low  land." 

H.  K.  Vickrey:  “My  observation  corrobo¬ 
rates  these  opinions.  Apple  trees  do  best  on 
low  lauds.” 

J.  W.  Robinson  (an  extensive  and  uxperi 
cuced  orchardist  of  Tazewell  Co.):  “  I  am  also 
glad  to  have  these  facts  come  out.  My  orchard 
is  on  both  kinds  of  laud.  1  have  trees  twenty- 
five  years  old,  still  productive  on  low  lands, 
while  those  on  ground  twelve  feet  higher,  are 
not  so  healthy  or  fruitful.  On  ten  acres  on 
laud  on  which  water  stands  nearly  a  mouth 
every  Spring  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface, 

I  gathered  from  200  Winesap  trees  2,000 
bushels  of  apples.” 

Prof.  Burrill,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni¬ 
versity:  “I  have  always  supposed  that  our 
high  lauds  were  the  best  for  orchards;  but  for 
the  last  three  years  the  orchards  on  the  flat 
lands  have  done  better  than  those  on  the 
ridges.  I  know  one  20  years  old,  that  has 
been  giving  immense  crops  of  apples;  soil  very 
rich,  common  black  prairie.  Now,  on  some 
of  the  high  ridges, the  apple  orchards  have  been 
doing  exceedingly  poorly.1' 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  W arsaw  (III.) 
Horticultural  Society,  the  essayist,  discuss¬ 
ing  On  the  location  of  apple  orchards,  said: 
“The  idea  has  always  prevailed  in  this  West¬ 
ern  country,  that  the  highest  aud  driest  loca¬ 
tion — even  if  the  surface  was  rough  and  the 
soil  worn  and  poor— were  the  best  for  orchards. 
And  a  large  majority  of  our  orchards  have 
been  planted  with  this  thought  in  view ;  but 
iu  uearly  every  ease  they  have  failed  to  meet 
the  expectation  of  the  planter.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  season  is  that  orchards  on 
dry  ridges,  especially  where  the  soil  is  thin, 
have  almost  universally  failed,  while  those  on 
flat,  moist  laud  have  been  more  or  less  pro¬ 
ductive.  Some  of  our  theoretical  horticultur¬ 
ists  tell  us  that  the  cold  Winter  of  1382-3  so  in¬ 
jured  the  roots  of  these  low  ground  orchard 
trees,  that  their  growth  was  checked,  which 
caused  them  to  bear  immensely  last  season.  I 
do  not  accept  this  theory,  but  rather  am  of 
the  opinion  that  orchards  on  dry,  'poor  ridges, 
where  no  effort  has  been  made  to  enrich  the 
soil,  hare,  during  the  last  few  years,  suffered 
for  nutrition,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of 
perfecting  a  crop  of  fruit.  Twenty  years  ago, 
we  had  good  apple  crops  at  least  three  years 
out  of  four,  but  of  late  we  scarcely  get  one  in 
four.  The  trees  usually  bloom  and  the  fruit 


forms,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  peas,  when  it 
begins  to  drop,  and  in  a  few  days  is  gone.  I 
have  given  this  subject  some  attention,  and 
have  observed  that,  where  trees  have  stood  in 
moist,  rich  soil,  or  have  been  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated,  they  have  retained  their  fruit,  while 
those  which  have  suffered  from  starvation, 
have  universally  lost  their  crops.” 

J.  L.  Piggott.  “Thirty  years  ago  we  thought 
the  prairie  too  flat  for  orchards;  but  we  are 
now  changing  our  views.  All  over  the  State, 
orchards  have  been  planted  on  these  low 
lands,  and  are  doing  as  well  as,  if  not  better, 
than  those  on  other  sifce6.’’ 

J.  M.  Berry.  “This  is  a  day  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  of  new  developments  and  new  theo¬ 
ries.  In  my  old  orchard  in  New  England,  the 
best  trees  were  in  the  low  places,  where  the 
soil  had  been  improved  by  the  washings  from 
the  adjacent  slopes.  The  essayist  has  come 
to  his  conclusions  from  long  experience,  and 
if  present  to-day,  he  would  probably  be  able 
to  defend  them  successfully.*’ 

But  not  alone  in  Illinois  has  t.he  close  con 
neetion  between  abundant  water  supply  and 
successful  fruit  growing  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  horticulturists.  In  Florida,  with  its  70 
inches  of  annual  rainfall,  its  rainy  summer 
season,  and  its  atmosphere  so  continuously 
moist,  hard-wood  trees  are  heavily  draped 
with  moss,  the  orange  growers  have  lately 
made  the  discovery  that  the  orange  will  be 
more  productive  and  profitable  if  highly 
fertilized  and  copiously  irrigated. 

Says  a  lady  correspondent  of  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  publication  of  very  large  circulation: 

Orange  trees  will  grow  slowly,  with  but  little 
cost;  but  in  order  to  get  quick  returns,  you 
must  give  them  food  aud  water  without  stint, 
and  water,  I  believe,  is  as  necessary  as  food. 
Many  persons  are  awakening  to  the  necessity 
of  water,  and  force  pumps  or  wind-mills  are 
becoming  not  iufrequent.” 

But  the  water  question  is  becoming  even 
more  prominent  and  pronounced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  After  fighting  the 
oidium,  the  phylloxera  or  root  louse,  the 
mildew,  and  1  know  not  how  many  other  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  vineyards,  and  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  success,  the  proprietors 
have  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  vines  are  in  the  course  of  star¬ 
vation,  and  attacked  with  lice  and  fungus 
growth  because  the}-  are  weak  from  deficient 
nutrition.  The  success  of  the  remedy  of  sub¬ 
mersion  during  the  cold  season,  in  killing  the 
phylloxera,  suggested  further  trials  in  the 
same  line,  und  the  result  is,  they  have  found 
high  fertilization  in  connection  with  heavy 
manuring  and  copious  summer  irrigation,  will 
successfully  combat  the  attacks  of  every  enemy 
of  their  vines. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 


farm  topics. 


“STOCK  SEEDS”  FOR  THE  FARMER. 


Every  Spring  our  seedsmeu  proclaim  al¬ 
leged  new  and  wonderfully  Improved  varieties 
of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  which,  they 
say,  are  more  productive  than  the  old  varie¬ 
ties,  and  for  which  they  ask  and  receive  very 
high  prices.  These  novelties,  1  think,  usually 
give  better  yields  for  a  time  after  they  are 
procured  and  grown  by  the  farmer.  But  as  a 
rule,  we  cease  to  hear  about  them  soon  after 
the  catalogues  and  newspapers  stop  advertis¬ 
ing  them.  Grown  under  the  average  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  common  farmer,  they  soon  be¬ 
come  of  average  productiveness.  Why  is 
this  so? 

In  considering  the  methods  pursued  in  de¬ 
veloping  these  improved  varieties,  we  have  a 
hint  that  may,  perhaps,  account  for  their  tran¬ 
sient  vigor.  Sometimes  their  increased  vigor 
is  secured  through  cross-fertilization,  but  I 
suspect  by  far  the  greater  number  are  ob¬ 
tained,  by  selecting  with  care,  the  best-de¬ 
veloped  heads  from  very  vigorous  plants 
through  a  series  of  years.  Marvelous  results 
have  been  obtained  in  this  way.  But  when 
these  highly-developed  samples  of  seed  are 
handed  over  to  the  average  farmer,  who  no 
longer  gathers  the  finest  heads  for  propaga¬ 
tion,  the  small  part  of  the  product  that  pos¬ 
sesses  superior  vigor,  is  soon  neutralized  by  the 
far  greater  portion  that  has  only  average  pro¬ 
lificacy,  and  the  standard  rapidly  falls. 

Seed  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  making, 
from  all  their  varieties  choice  selections, 
which  they  call  “stock  seeds. ”  These  they 
grow  by  themselves,  and  the  product  is  used 
a*  seed  for  the  main  crop.  It  is  through  this 
means,  and  this  means  only,  that  the  standard 
of  their  varieties  is  kept  up.  If  it  is  money  in 
the  seed  grower’s  pocket  to  take  this  trouble, 
why  is  it  not  in  the  farmer’s?  Farmers  are 
now  paying  from  £100  to  $300  per  bushel  for 
new  varieties  of  grain  raised  in  this  way,  and 
after  they  have  secured  their  dearly-bought 
treasure,  they  soon  lose  all  benefit  from  it,  by 
neglecting  to  practice  the  selection  by  which 


POTATO  AND  TREE  PLANTER. 

The  two-horse  potato  and  tree  planter,  as 
showu  at  Pig.  166,  is  a  very  useful  and  practi¬ 
cal  implement.  Fig.  lis  a  top  view;  Fig  2,  a 
side  view,  and  they  plainly  show  the  way  in 
which  it  is  made.  Tho  front  part  is  simply  a 
ight  sled  with  platform  cover.  Tho  ruuuers 
have  hard- wood  shoes,  five  inches  wide,  to 
prevent  sinking  in  soft  ground.  The  rear,  or 
working  part,  is  attached  to  tho  front  by  two 
long,  extra-heavy  strap  hinges,  and  when 
passing  from  one  field  to  another  uiay  be 
turned  over  on  the  sled  part.  A,  marker,  or 
furrower,  to  excavate  the  furrow  for  tho  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  trees.  B,  B,  scrapers  to  return  the 
soil  and  cover  the  sets,  or  trees.  D,  drag- 
weight  to  pulverize  and  level  the  top  of  row. 
8,  seat  for  driver. 

In  planting  potatoes,  a  boy  sits  astride  of 
marker,  A,  with  his  back  toward  the  driver, 
having  a  bucket,  or  box,  of  potatoes  on  either 
side  of  him;  ami  using  both  hands,  he  drops 
them  the  proper  distance  apart,  close  behind 
the  marker  A.  The  scrapers  B,B,  return  the 
the  soil,  covering  the  potatoes,  and  D  levels 
the  surface  smoothly;  with  this  implement  a 
man  aud  boy  oau  plant  three  to  five  acres  a 
day  easily,  and  do  the  job  bettor  fhau  by  any 
other  moans.  The  depth  may  be  gauged 
largely  by  the  position  of  the  dropper. 

To  plant  trees,  remove  the  cross-bar  and  the 
leveler.  Set  two  boys  on  the  machine,  one  on 
each  side  of  marker,  A,  and  place  tho  plants 
on  the  platform.  One  boy  sets  a  plant  in  the 


are  noticed,  and,  if 


necessary,  pinch  back  oc¬ 
casionally  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape. 
Water  if  necessary,  and  about  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  take  up  and  re-pot  in  five  or  six-inch 
pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  being 
careful  to  place  at  least  an  inch  of  broken 
pots  in  the  bottom  nf  each  pot  Ju  order  to  in¬ 
sure  perfect  drainage.  On  the  approach  of 
cool  weather,  remove  inside,  giving  them  a 
light,  airy  situation,  and  on  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  58  degrees.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants, 
mid  turn  them  occasionally  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  shape,  and  you  will  have  nu  abundance  of 
bloom  all  Winter  and  Spring, 

If  larger  specimens  are  wanted,  take  up 
those  that  were  planted  outside  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  cut  them  into  shape,  and  remove  the 
largest  leaves;  place  the  plants  in  suitable¬ 
sized  pots,  and  treat,  them  as  advised  for  young 

plants.  In  growing  large  specimens,  the  plants 

should  be  re- potted  from  time  to  time,  or  as 
often  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots 
until  the  desired  size  is  attained,  when  they 
should  be  watered  three  times  a  week  with 
gmino  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
to  three  gallons  of  water.  In  growing  speci¬ 
men  plants,  due  care  must  be  taken"  o  pre¬ 
serve  a  proper  shape,  pinching  hack  all  strong¬ 
growing  shoots,  training  others,  etc.,  so  as  to 
attain  the  desired  end. 

Tho  most  essential  requisites  for  the 
ful  cultivation  of  the  gen 
air,  during  the  summer  s 
thoroughly-enriched  soil, 
during  seasons  of  drought, 
of  varieties,  aud  care  to  set  out  strong  and 
healthy  plants.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  some  of  the  finest  varieties  do  not  do  well 
in  the  open  air,  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  a 
fierce  sun;  but  w lieu  cultivated  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  window-garden,  they  are  tnily  su¬ 
perb.  From  the  numerous  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  I  have  selected  $1  of  the  most  desirable, 
those  marked  with  a  star  being  suitable  for 
house  culture  only: 

Double;  Heroine,  Jas.  Y.  Murkland,  Mrs. 

E.  G.  Hill,  Mary  Geering,  l’ocahontas,  Dr. 
Phinney,  James  Vick,  J.  H.  Klippart,  J.  P. 
Kirtlaud,  Richard  Brett,  Bishop  Wood,  Asa 
Gray.  Single:  Clement  Boutard,  *  Jealousy, 
♦Progress,  Master  Christine,  Jean  Sisley,  *W. 

C.  Bryant,  Mary  H.  Foote,  ♦New  Life,  ♦Even¬ 
ing  Star,  ♦Mrs.  Windsor,  Pliny,  Cardinal  and, 
for  bedding  or  massing  purposes,  Gen.  Grant. 
Queens,  N.  V.  char.  e.  parnell. 


eight  inches  wide,  which  turns  easily  between 
the  planks.  The  hay  is  raked  into  windrows 
aud  bunched  with  a  sulky  rake.  Then  a  horse 
is  hitched  to  each  rope.  The  cross-lines  should 
be  lengthened  by  spread-straps  two  or  three 
feet  long.  The  driver  stands  on  the  short 
board  which  drags  behind.  To  take  up  a 
bunch,  hold  the  fork  with  the  tines  over  the 
plank  in  front,  being  careful  not  to  stick  them 
into  the  ground.  They  act  as  teeth  to  a  rake. 
Before  coming  to  the  next  bunch,  draw  the 
fork  out  and  reach  over  the  first  bunch  to  take 
up  tho  next,  and  so  ou  till  the  load  reaches  to 
the  end  of  the  ropes,  or  till  it  is  as  large  as  de¬ 
sirable.  I  heu  drive  to  where  the  rick  is  to 
stand;  unhook  one  single-tree,  turn  at  right 
angles  to  the  rick,  aud  draw  the  plank  out. 
Draw  two  more  loads  close  against  the  first. 
Then  lay  three  planks,  about  ten  inches  wide 
aud  sixteen  feet  long,  over  the  last  load,  with 
one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  over  the 
second  load,  one  near  each  side  ar.d  one  iu  the 
center  of  the  rick.  The  planks  form  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  on  which  the  next  load  can  slide. 
Drive  to  the  foot  of  the  planks,  un-nap  the 


head  making  the  same  selection,  following  this 
course  for  a  term  of  years,  he  could  improve 
the  productiveness  of  wheat.  Ho  carried  out 
his  experiments  faithfully,  and  tho  results 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  hypothesis.  In  a 
few  years  he  succeeded  in  doubling,  and  even 
tripling  the  number  of  kernels  in  the  head,  as 
well  as  considerably  increasing  the  number  of 
heads  to  the  plant  It  is  said  that  tho  yield  of 
Major  Hallet’s  wheats  produced  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  when  grown  under  farm  conditions, 
was  from  two  to  three  times  that  from  orn 
common  varieties. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  farmer,  instead  of 
paying  a  dollar  or  two  a  pound  for  some  new 
variety  of  grain,  hoping  there- 
by  to  improve  the  yield  of  his  / 

crop,  should  adopt  the  system  / 

of  “stock  seeds”  so  commonly 
practiced  by  seed  growers.  A  R^ 

Just  before  cutting  your  w  heat  ^  — — * 

next  J  uly,  spend  a  few  hours 
some  day  in  carefully  walking  D  \ 

through  your  wheat  field,  aud  - S{ 

select  500  or  600  of  the  most  L .  .1  l  a  X-. 
prod  uctive  plants  you  eau  find, 
aud  pick  out  tho  best  head  from  \ 

each  of  these  plants.  Put  the  \— 

little  bundle  thus  obtained, 
away  iu  a  dry  place  where 
the  mice  canuot  find  it,  and 
when  sowing  time  comes 
Fall,  thrash  out  these  'heads, 
and  plant  the  seed  thinly  in  Two-IioRf 

some  littlo  plot  of  good 
ground  where  the  crop  will  not  be  in  the 
way.  The  next  season  choose  your  “stock" 
heads  from  this  little  plot,  and  use  the  remain¬ 
der  for  seed.  Conti  one  this  system  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  if  the  experience  of  seed  grow¬ 
ers  and  experimenters  is  any  guide,  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  your  wheat  crop  will  rapidly 
increase.  The  same  method  js  applicable  to 
every  grain  crop  the  farmer  produces. 


success- 
he  open 
leasou,  are,  a  deep 
Copious  waterings 
a  proper  selection 


ciuea-imas,  aim  mad  the  horses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  stack,  so  as  to  draw  the  load  on  top 
of  the  first  one.  Draw  outns  before;  slide  the 
planks  back  a  little,  aud  draw  another  load, 
close  to  the  last.  Then  draw  tho  planks  upon 
this  and  draw  another  load  to  tho  end.  Draw 


ELM, 


A  TEMPTING  SUGGESTION, 


Peaciiem  in  Connecticut,  Etc.— Mr.  P. 
M.  Augur  said,  at  the  meeting  of  the  farmers 
of  Connecticut  last  Winter  at  Waterbury, 
that  Connecticut  was  bound  to  grow  her  own 
peaches  once  more;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  she 
must  plant,  the  trees  ou  the  highest  ground. 
The  object  of  selecting  such  a  site  is  to  avoid 
the  early  and  late  frosts  and  to  secure  a  more 
even  temperature  in  Winter.  He  said  there  is 
plenty  of  good  poach  land,  that  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  from  $10  to  $40  per  acre,  that  can 
easily  be  made  to  pay  several  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  aunuully.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
statement  made  by  R.  Vanduscn,  that  poor 
land  is  best  for  peaches,  for  such  land  can  be 
manured  so  as  produce  just  such  a  tree  growth 
as  we  wish,  but  if  wo  have  rich  land  wo  cannot 
control  the  growth,  and  so  tho  trees  grow  late 
nnd  are  likely  to  be  winter-killed.  From  an 
orchard  of  one-uud-one-fourth  acre,  in  seven 
years  ho  sold  over  $1 ,200  worth  of  fruit,  be¬ 
sides  supplying  his  family.  By  thinning  the 
fruit  properly,  he  had  them  so  large  that  140 
marie  a  bushel,  which  sold  for  $8.  Good  peach- 
os  pay  even  in  Connecticut, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  had  found  dusting  the  bush¬ 
es  with  fine  lime  prevented  rod  rust,  or  leaf 
blight,  so  destructive  to  strawberries,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  commercial  fertilizers 
have  come  into  general  use  iu  Connecticut, 
often  to  the  waste  of  those  made  ori  the  farm, 
and  the  mistake  is,  not  in  using  them,  but  in 
neglecting  to  make  all  that  can  be  profitably 
produced  on  the  farm.  It  is  false  economy  to 
expend  large  sums  in  purchasing  such  fertil¬ 
izers,  even  if  money  is  made  by  their  use, 
when  an  equally  valuable  article  is  being 
wasted  Ott  the  farm.  It  is  poor  policy  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  buying  anything  that  can  be  as 
cheaply  produced  at  home. 

TnE  Mullein  Plant.— A  good  deal  has 
been  written  lutely  about  the  Mullein  Plant 
and  its  efficiency  os  a  cure  for  consumption, 
remarks  tho  .Scientific  American.  Extract* 
and  decoctions  of  this  plant  (Verbascum 
Thapsus)  were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Cork 
Exhibition,  but  the  judges  would  not  pass  any 
verdict,  as  the  chemical  and  physiological 
properties  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 
It  is,  under  the  synonym  of  Cow’s  Lungwort, 


Our  respected  friend,  J.  B.  Olcott,  referring 
to  our  and  to  his  tests  of  new  varieties  of 
wheat,  writes  to  us  as  follows: 

“Iu  these  wheat  trials  I’ll  toll  you  what  I 
would  like.  Possibly  you  will  be  able  to  real¬ 
ize  it.  After  we  have  Hung  out  the  dead  aml- 
alive  sorts  and  have  found  out  the  kinds  that 
can  be  made  to  grow  well  in  some  place,  or  iu 
our  own  places,  then  let  US  huve  a  little  mill 
— I  scarcely  know  of  what  fashion,  but  one 
that  cun  stand  in  a  small  assembly  room  along¬ 
side  of  a  good  gns  stove,  and  rub  a  quart  or 
a  pint  of  wheat  into  meal  nicely  and  quickly, 
so  that  it  can  be  baked  iu  thin  cukes  on  soap¬ 
stone  griddles  at  once,  ou  the  spot,  for  a  curi¬ 
ous  and  eager  company  of  tasters.  The  mill 
should  be  one  (hat  could  be  cleaned  readily  of 
all  remnants  of  each  little  grist.  There  should 
be  fresh  milk,  cream,  batter,  sugar,  sirup  and 
salt  at  hand.  What  else  could  be  desired  for 
wheat  ‘ science’  but  hunger  aud  good  humor? 
Fruit,  switched  or  something,  to  moisten  the 
cake? 

“This  scheme  would  make  wheat  bloom  in 
somebody’s  face,  the  best  wheat  cake  being 
in  the  mouth  of  a  keep  taster— any  duy  in  the 
year  wo  might  please  to  name.  Prof.  8.  W. 
Johnson  would  allow,  l  think,  that  chemistry 
would  have  to  hold  a  very  respectful  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  caudle  to  such  a  trial  as  that.  The 
only  chance  Of  failure  that  I  cau  see  is  that  wo 
might  need,  to  make  everything  lovely, a  little 
bit  of  a  machine  to  scour  the  wheat  before 
grinding. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


ZONAL  GERANIUMS. 

The  most  suitable  compost  for  geraniums  is 
composed  of  two-thirds  well  rotted  sods  from 
an  old  pasture,  and  one-third  well  decayed 
manure,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  hone  dust, 
well  mixed  and  pulverized  as  fine  as  possible 
before  being  used.  In  potting,  choose  porous 
pots  by  all  means,  and  let  them  be  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  pots  are  well  drained.  It  Is  useless  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  plants  which  have  flowered  all 
Summer  in  the  open  air  will,  if  taken  up  ami 
potted,  flower  during  the  winter  season  also. 
If  the  plants  are  wanted  for  winter  flowering, 
they  should  be  grown  specially  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  during  the  Summer,  aud  now  is  the  pro¬ 
per  time  to  commence  with  cuttings,  which 
will  root  quickly  at  this  season.  The  cuttings, 
when  rooted,  should  be  potted  off  into  three- 
inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  warm,  but  partially 
shaded  situation.  Gradually  expose,  aud  when 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  plunge  them  in  a 
partially  shaded  situation.  During  the  Bum¬ 
mer  remove  ail  flower  buds  the  instant  they 


A  Prairie  Hay  Stacker.  Fig  167. 

take  hold  from  the  same  direction  as  the  rake. 
After  a  little  practice,  one  cau  take  the  hay 
quite  clean.  If  there  is  enough  scattering  hay 
to  make  it  pay,  it  can  be  brought  to  the  stack 
with  the  rake.  Some  do  not  use  a  fork  at  all 
in  loading,  but  I  thiuk  usiag  it  is  the  better 
way  if  it  is  not  too  dry.  The  cost  of  puttingup 
hay  with  this  rig  is  about  50  cents  per  ton.  In 
this  section,  one  can  get  any  amount  of  good 
hay  for  the  cutting.  As  we  have  no  hay- 
barns,  the  hay  must  all  be  stacked,  and  there 
is  no  more  waste  in  stacking  in  the  field  than 
at  home.  In  loading,  we  are  careful  to  take 
each  buueh  iu  the  center  of  the  plank,  for  if 
the  bunches  are  on  the  ends,  the  load  is  apt  to 
split,  and  fall  off  the  sides  of  the  stack 
Pocahontas  Co.,  Iowa.  r.  e.  greene. 


3ropkmmte, 


A  PRAIRIE  HAY  STACKER, 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  help 


.  is  so  scarce 
and  dear  that  fanners  who  put  up  much  hay, 
stack  most  of  it  in  the  field  w'here  it  is  cut,  and 
do  not  draw  it  home  till  Winter,  when  there 
is  not  so  much  to  do.  For  several  years  we 
have  used  a  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  167 
which  we  like  well,  as  it  saves  nearly  all  the 
pitching.  It  consists  of  two  two-inch  planks 
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popularly  looked  upon  as  of  value  in  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  above.  Dr.  Quinlan,  of  Dublin, 
writes  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  that 
three  ounces  of  the  green  leaves  should  be 
boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a  pint  of  new  milk. 
The  liquid  is  then  strained,  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  drank  while  warm.  This  dose  can  be 
repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  This 
high  authority  has  no  doubt  of  it*  efficacy  as 
a  curative  in  the  earlier,  and  a  palliative  in 
the  later  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  leaves  of  the 
great  mullein,  known  by  its  thick,  mucilagi¬ 
nous,  uud  woolly  leaves. 

Rot  in'  Potatoes. — lu  comparative  tests  of 
125  varieties  of  potatoes,  at  Rochester,  last- 
season.  on  heavy  soil  conducive  to  disease,  a 
few  sorts  were  markedly  free  from  disease, 
says  Mr.  E.  H.  Libby,  iu  Our  Country  Home. 
Those  showing  no  rot  whatever,  he  says,  were 
the  Dakota  Red,  Rural  Blush,  Vick’s  Prize, 
St,  Patrick,  Garfield,  Brownell’s  Best, 
Broesee’s  Advance,  North  Star,  and  Hancock. 
Those  which  rotted  badly  were  Brownell’s 
Superior,  Jones’s  Seedling,  Oswego,  aud 
Peachblow.  Those  showing  a  medium 
amount  of  rot  were  Wall’s  Orange,  Arundel 
Rose,  Pride  of  America,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Burbank,  Mammoth  Pearl,  White  Rose, 
Belle,  James  Vick,  Early  May  flower,  Early 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Dunrnoro,  Boston 
Market,  Early  Vermont,  and  Parson's  Proli¬ 
fic.  To  be  wholly  free  from  disease  we 
should,  Mr.  Libby  thinks,  plant  the  disease- 
resisting  varieties  on  light  soil,  and  use  pro¬ 
perly  made  mineral  fertilizers,  which  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  potash. 

We  regret  not  having  been  able  to  find 
space  for  the  following  a  week  or  so  earlier. 
It  is  a  list  of  the  best  roses  as  continuous 
bloomers  for  out  door  culture,  and  of  the  best 
hardy  roses  adapted  to  general  cultivation, 
recommended  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

CONTINUOUS  BLOOMER*. 

Alfred  Colomb,  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 

Xavier  Ollbo,  A  mile  Wood, 

Marie  liuumunn,  ‘Charles  Darwio, 

Boleldleu,  Mine.  Victor  Verdlcr, 

“Countess  of  Oxford,  Caroline  do  Snnsnl, 

Mows.  K  Y.Teas,  *Dr.  Howell, 

Fiaher  Holmes,  Pierre  Soli  tag. 

♦Marg'te  do  8t.  Amande,  Francois  Mletidon. 

Rev.  j.  B.  M.  Camm,  ♦President  Thiers. 

The  live  marked  with  stars  ure  lino,  constant 
bloomers,  but  liable  to  mildew . 

ha  1UJ Y  HOSES  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 
Alfred  Colomb,  Francois  Mich  cion, 

llrae,  Victor  Verdlor,  Anna  do  Dlesbueh, 

Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Moiw/Bonoenne, 

Annie  Wood,  John  Hopper, 

Mon*.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Baron  deBoustetlcn, 

Jules  Margottln,  Paul  Neyron, 

Baroness  Rothschild,  1-a  Roslore, 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Charles  I.efebvre, 

Mario  Baumann,  Thomas  Mills, 

Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Marquise  de  Castellano, 

♦Louis  Von  Houtte,  Etienne  l-evot, 

Maurice  Bernardln,  •Mile.  Marie  Rady, 

Kl«her  Holmes,  Mine.  Gabriel  I-ulzet, 

♦Plorre  Nutting,  Mine.  Htppolyte  Jutnain. 

The  three  marked  with  stars  are  difficult  and  un 
certain,  but  so  remarkably  tine  that  the  committee 
could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  them. 


Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
Annie  Wood, 

Mon*.  K.  Y.  Teas, 
Jules  Margottln, 
Baroness  Rothschild, 
Rev.  J .  B.  M.  Camm. 
Mario  Baumann, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
♦Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Maurice  Bernardln, 
Kl«hor  Holmes, 
♦Pierre  Nottlng, 


For  a  year  or  so  in  succession  in  every  score  of 
years  the  prices  rule  discouragingly  low.  But 
the  wise  fanner  will  plant,  the  usual  area  to 
potatoes  all  the  same,  assurred  that,  year-in 
and  year-out  there  is  no  better  paying  crop. . . 

Prof.  Johnson  states  that  it  iskmt  always 
practicable  in  the. analysts  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  to  distinguish  some  ok  the  best  front 
some  of  the  poorest  forms  of  the  ingredients. 
For  instance,  an  analysis  may  not  determine 
whether  the  nitrogen  of  a  fertilizer  is  derived 
from  blood  or  animal  matter,  or  from  leather 

or  shoddy . - . . . . . 

The  Weekly  Press  tells  that  Jay  Gould  once 
faltered  by  the  wayside  and  sought  strength 
in  prayer.  “  He  was  evidently  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  praying,”  said  one  who 
imagined  himself  a  victim  of  Gould,  “because 

be  has  been  preying  ever  since.” . •  - 

The  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  for 
three  years  the  Rio  Grande  Hugar  Company 
in  New  Jersey  have  fattened  swine  on  sorg¬ 
hum  seed.  There  has  been  no  sickness,  and 
they  value  this  feed  as  equal  to  corn.  It  is 

cooked  by  steam-pipe  coiled  in  a  tank . 

Try  the  Mammoth  Iron-clad  Water-melon, 
the  Dark  Icing,  the  lleedland.  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Champion—  old  and ‘new  sorts.  See  which 

you  like  the  best.... . 

Is  there  a  better  carrot  for  farm  or  family 
use  tbun  the  Ox-heart?  The  Early  Scarlet. 

Horn  is  excellent  for  family  use . 

Prepare  the  laud  thoroughly  for  sugar¬ 
cane  seed.  Half-an-inch  is  deep  enough  to 


“Knowledge  is  Power.”*— We  are  glad  to 
learn,  from  the  Report  on  Labor  and  Industries 
of  New  Jersey,  that  the  Russule  Rolling  Mills 
Company  have  built  and  furnifthed  a  flue  hall 
for  the  useof  their  laborers,  uud  atthe  dedica¬ 
tion  of  that  hall  Mr.  Fayerwcather  said: 
“  Knowledge  is  power,”  but  knowledge  is  not 
a  natural  gift,  it  must  be  acquired.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  study,  by  observation,  by 
association.  And  the  best  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  workmen,  all  things  being  equal,  are 
those  who  have  the  most  knowledge,  and  who 
apply  it  to  the  best  purpose,  He  could  not 
have  used  truer  or  more  appropriate  words 
if  he  had  been  addressing  a  farmers’  club, 
instead  of  the  laborers  of  an  iron  mill. 

Prof.  HiLLGarp,  of  California,  says  a  com¬ 
munity  of  fruit  growers  must  be  exception¬ 
ally  intelligent.  They  generally  have  smaller 
places,  aud  are  more  closely  related  than 
grain  growers,  and  then,  there  is  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  of  good  fruit  and  poor, 
that  the  grower  is  compelled  to  be  intelligent. 
Yes.  intelligent  and  educated;  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  popular  intelligence  among  fruit 
growers  that  it  is  difficult  to  iind  anywhere 
else. 

■ - - 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 

Have  you  bought  aud  planted  any  of  the 
new,  high-priced  potatoes,  peas,  oats,  etc.? 

Tell  us  how  you  are  pleased  wit  Li  them . 

Thk  prettiest  of  the  early  blooming  spiraeas 

— Thunberg’s  Spira-a . 

Josiah  Houcks  says,  iu  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  that  after  an  exjierience  of  ‘JO  years  he 
is  convinced  that  plums  budded  ou  peach 

stocks  aredecidedly  superior  for  light  soils - 

In  the  long  run  there  is  no  better  paying 
prop  for  the  Northern  States  than  potatoes. 


The  Broadway  Drawing-Room  Companion 
says  tnat  all  will  agree  that  t.ne  perfectio  i  of 
peas  is  to  be  found  in  the  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  No.  not  exactly.  Those  who  have  test¬ 
ed  several  of  the  newer,  tall-growing  kinds, 
within  the  past  five  years,  will  not  agree  to 

anything  of  the  kind . . . 

A  member  of  t.lie  Farmers’  Club,  as  reported 
in  the  Husbandman,  says  that,  he  cut  a  tield  of 
oats  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk,  and  the 
fodder  was  estimated  by  the  one  who  fed  it  as 
worth  twice  as  much  as  good  hay.  He  also 
estimates  oats  cut  green  for  cattle  feeding,  as 
worth  more  for  cows  in  milk  than  any  other 
fodder.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  the  whole— the 

last  bit  of  straw  . 

Is  there  a  more  refreshing  sight  curly  in  the 
morning  than  an  arbor  or  trellis  covered  with 
Morning  Glory  vines  and  flowers?  Riant  seeds 
of  the  Cypress  Vine.  It  is  the  daintiest  of 
vines.  Riant  the  Canary-bird  vine;  the  Bal¬ 
loon  vine;  plaut  the  Maderiu  vine.  The  tu¬ 
bers  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents.  The  foliage 
is  flue  and  the  flowers  deliciously  fragrant.... 

It  need  not  lie  expected  that  the  new1  breed 
of  fowls  called  “Wyandotte*”  will  come  true 
to  standard  qualifications.  They  must  be  bred 

for  several  years  yet . ..... 

Prof.  Kedztk  says  that  unleached  ashes 
are  worth  $1  Iff  per  100  pounds,*  as  compared 

with  commercial  fertilizers  in  general . 

I’ROF.  8.  W.  .Johnson  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  castor  pomace  is  extremely  poisonous 
when  taken  internally,  causing  violent  vomit¬ 
ing  aud  purging.  A  small  number  of  the 
beaus  from  which  the  pomace  is  prepared,  in 
several  instances  have  caused  the  death  of  adult 
persons  who  have  eaten  them.  The  beans  are 
not  at  first  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  There  is 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  cattle  may  be  pois¬ 
oned  if  allowed  to  get  at  the  pomace . 

The  Lobanov  Shakers  found  that  the  ensi¬ 
lage  covered  with  hemlock  did  not  mold, 
while  that  with  oak  planks  on  top  did  mold. . 

The  Weekly  Herald  states  that  Paris-green, 
mixed  with  water,  as  for  the  potato  beetle, 
will  kill  the  squash  and  pumpkin  bug.  We 
have  tried  it,  aud  it  does  not  harm  the  bug  at 

all  . * . 

The  work  of  feeding  and  looking  after  bens 
is  light,  and  above  all  healthy;  how  much 
more  so  than  bending  over  the  wash-tub  or 
sewing  machine,  and  how  much  more  inde- 
pendcut,  is  the  position.  Thus  speaks  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman  ......  How  many 

tired,  overworked,  and  half  paid  fe¬ 
males  there  are  to  day,  shut  up  iu  the 
confined  air  of  salus-room*  aud  workshops,  who 
might  be  breathing  the  healthful  country  air, 
running  an  honorable  profitable  busiuess  of 
their  own.  if  they  would  but  engage  in  this 
busiuess,  aud  become  interested  enough  to 
make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  it.. .. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

East  Williams,  Out.,  May  7. — We  had  a 
very  steady  Winter  here  aud  a  cold,  backward 
Spring,  with  but  few  really  warm  days.  Fall 
wheat,  geuerally,  does  not  look  very  well,  aud 
the  acreage  is  smaller  than  usual;  but  there 


will  be  more  spring  wheat  sown  than  usual. 
We  had  a  very  good  crop  of  Mold’s  Ennobled 
Oats  last  year.  1  think  it  is  our  best  variety, 
although  we  liad  56  bushels  as  a  third  crop 
from  the  little  packet  of  White  Washington 
Oats  sent  by  the  Rural,  and  it  weighed  41 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  was  entirely  free 
from  rust.  The  Cutbbert  Raspberry  is  doing 
Splendidly.  The  frost  never  injured  it  in  the 
least,  although  the  temperature  was  22  deg. 
below  zero  last  Winter.  Our  “National  poli¬ 
cy,”  along  with  the  partial  failure  in  crops,  i« 
making  times  rather  dull,  and  wo  are  almost 
“protected”  to  death.  J-  M-  w- 

Kentucky. 

Shelby  Co.,  May  7.— All  our  peaches  are 
dead,  except  a  few  branches  on  some  young 
trees.  There  will  be  some  apples.  Of  plums 
and  cherries  we  shall  have  fewer  than  we 
usually  have.  Of  the  20  years  I  have  lived 
here,  this  will  be  the  first  in  w  hich  no  peaches 
will  be  seen  in  my  orchard,  though  in  some 
years  they  have  been  very  scarce.  We  will 
have  grapes,  currants,  strawberries  and  goose¬ 
berries — the  first  gooseberries  for  three  years. 
The  blackberry  bushes  wete  frozen  to  the 
ground.  All  rose  bushes  were  frozen  dead  to 
the  ground,  including  our  hardiest,  some  never 
before  known  to  he  winter-killed.  Raspber 
ries  also  were  killed  to  the  ground.  Sleet,  1 
think,  caused  Ihe  greatest  destruction  of  trees 
and  lmshes.  Wheat  looks  well,  though  most 
of  it  is  too  thin  on  the  ground.  J.  P.  p. 

New  YurU. 

Wright’s  Corners.  Niagara  Co.,  May  10. 
—Four  days  of  the  past  week  have  been  rainy 
and  drizzly,  with  thermometer  from  50  to  so 
degrees.  I  never  saw  spring  grain  come  up 
so  quickly  or  grow  more  vigorously.  The 
fields  are  already  green.  I  sowed,  Ride  by 
side,  two  acres  each  of  Welcome.  American 
Triumph  and  Rural  Champion  Oat*.  The 
ground  for  all  was  prepared  iu  the  same  way, 
and  all  were  sowed  the  same  day.  1  his  will 
oe  a  fair  test,  and  1  will  report  results  at  the 
proper  time.  [Thanks.— Ens.] 

The  abundant  rain  lias  thoroughly  soaked 
the  ground,  and  wheat  and  clover  never 
looked  better  at  this  season.  W e  are  almost 
certain  to  have  big  crops;  so  if  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  low  prices  we  can  live.  m.  h.  j. 

Ohio. 

Greenwich,  Huron  Co.,  May  8. — The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  favoi  able  so  far  here.  Grass 
very  good.  Stock  all  in  pasture  and  doing 
well.  Corn  largely  planted.  Favorable  out¬ 
look  for  agricultural  profits,  so  far  as  season 
is  concerned.  E-  L-  M* 

Texas. 

Cove,  Coryell  Co.,  May  4.— Crops  are  fine; 
wheat  heading  out  and  looking  fine;  but  there 
is  some  rust.  The  ground  is  soakiug  wet,  aud 
it  is  still  raining.  Farmers  are  up  with  their 
work;  but  if  the  ground  does  notdry  off  soon, 
they  will  not  lie  so,  long.  The  Cleveland  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  Reas  are  doing  finely,  a.  J.  s. 

MY  FIRST  MONTH  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Being  a  new  comer  here  from  New  5  ork 
State,  1  will  give  my  first  impressions  of  Ar¬ 
kansas.  1  came  here  to  fiud  a  more  genial 
clime  for  bodily  comfort  and  health,  and  a 
location  for  the  successful  culture  aud  sale  of 
choice  and  tender  fruitsaud  vegetables.  After 
searching  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
Little  Rock,  the  State  Capital,  w  ithout  finding 
a  site  to  suit  me,  I  came  40  miles  farther  south 
to  Malvern,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  with  the  Hot 
Springs  Narrow  Gauge  Road  leading  to  the 
famous  Hot  Springs,  MO  miles  northwest  of 
Malvern.  Here  L  soon  found  that  desirable 
orchard  and  garden  lauds  were  still  to  be  had 
near  the  depAt,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  after 
a  careful  survey  in  different  directions,  occu¬ 
pying  several  days,  1  finally  bought  160  acres, 
mile  uorth  of  the  depot  and  village  of 
Malvern,  and  near  the  track  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Railway.  Forty  acresare  clearedand  fenced, 
with  buildings  such  as  are  usually  found  ou  a 
new  place,  and  150 choice  young  peach  trees 
in  bearing:  price $10  per  acre.  Prices  of  laud 
here  depend,  of  course,  ou  the  location  and 
improvement*,  varying  from  $2.50  to  850  per 
acre.  Several  wide-awake  fruit  men  are 
already  located  here,  and  are  busy  improv  ing, 
and  planting  choice  fruits  aud  berries  for 
shipping  uorth,  south  aud  to  Hot  Springs, 
which  is  quite  a  market  Population  about 
10,000,  including  transient  visitors  coming  and 
going  continually.  The  very  earliest  and 
latest  sorts  of  peach,  plum,  pear  aud  apple  pay 
best  here;  the  early  to  ship  north,  aud  the 
/ate  to  ship  south  to  New  Orleans  and  cities  iu 
Texas.  The  first  ripe  straw  berries  weiepieked 
hereon  April  25,  which  is  said  to  be  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  There  was  more  rain  here 
in  April  aud  May  than  ordinarily,  keeping 
the  ground  saturated  and  retarding  garden 
and  soil  work  considerably. 

The  surface  soil  here  is  somewhat  sandy, 
while  the  subsoil  is  generally  a  heavy  clay 
loam.  The  timber  is  a  mixture,  pine  being 


the  most  abundant,  mixed  with  four  kinds  of 
oak,  hickory,  Sweet  and  Black  Gum,  Soft 
Maple,  Dogwood.  Black-walnut.  Cottonwood, 
Sycamore,  Persimmon.  Pecan,  etc.  Huckle¬ 
berries  of  four  tort*  arc  found  all  through  the 
woods  in  great  profusion.  Immense  quantities 
of  t  hese  lierries  might  be  saved  by  drving  and 
canning.  "Wild  blackberries  uud  Dewberries 
are  plentiful.  There  will  be  h  moderate  crop 
of  peaches.  The  Amsdens  are  now  as  large  as 
the  end  of  a  man’s  thumb.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  quite  undulating,  affording  drain¬ 
age  for  surface  water.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
many  acres  in  one  field  entirely  level.  There 
is  among  the  inhabitants  quite  a  diversity  in 
habits,  culture  and  character.  Among  my 
neighbors  I  note  two  families  from  Ohio,  four 
from  Michigan,  one  from  Pennsylvania,  three 
from  Tennessee,  two  from  Kentucky,  one  from 
Virginia,  two  from  Scotland,  two  from 
Sweden,  one  from  Ireland,  one  from  Ger¬ 
many.  On  the  whole,  I  am  quite  well  satis¬ 
fied,  so  far,  with  my  present  location.  I  have 
no  individual  or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale 
of  land  here.  •  a.  b. 

Malvern,  Ark., 


KAIN1T  AND  MURIATE  OF  POTASH. 

G.  M. ,  Shiloh, N.  ./.-On  page 221  of  the  Rura l 
of  April  5,  Prof.  Johnson  says:  “  Potash  costs 
nearly  twice  as  much  in  kainit,  as  it  does  in 
muriate.’’  Katuit  is  quoted  ut  816  per  ton  in 
the  market,  aud  muriate  at  842  50,  ou  a  bast* 
of  80  per  cent,  of  muriate.  Kainit  at  $10  per 
ton,  containing  13  per  ceut  of  potash,  would 
be  260  pounds  per  bm,  or  a  cost  of  8,80- 100 
cents  per  pound,  instead  of  7j*j  cents — 4}i  cents 
less  than  the  muriate, j  How  can  this  be? 
[EXPLANATION  BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

1  gave  tbe  retail  prices  usually  paid  by  far 
mersin  Connecticut, as  I  believed  1  was  answer¬ 
ing  tbe  inquiry  of  a  Connecticut  farmer. 
Seven  samples  of  kainit  analyzed  at  tbe  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station  in  1883.  sold, 
four  for  $15,  one  for  816,  one  for  $17.  and 
one  for  |18  per  ton;  average,  nearly  $16.  I 
was  fully  aware  that  the  wholesale  cost 
of  kainit  iu  New  York  last  year  ranged 
from  87.60  to  $8.85,  and  that  it  had  retailed 
in  ton  lots  at  $5)  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

I  am  glad  that  this  correspondent,  has  c  alled 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  estimates  for 
potash  in  kainit  were  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  Connecticut.  The  “  Sta¬ 
tion  Valuations”  iu  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  for  1884.  rate  potash  in  both 
muriate  and  kainit  ut  4}4  cents  per  pound. 
The  fact  that  kainit  contains  u  large  amount 
(20  to  25  percent.)  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  some¬ 
times  made  use  of  ns  an  argument  for  valuing 
its  potash  as  high  as  thut  of  high  grade  sul. 
plmte  of  potash.  The  German  chemists  on 
whose  certificate  of  analysis  theartide  is  >old, 
usually,  if  not  always,  reckon  its  potash  as 
sulphate.  For  this  they  have  no  just  reason. 
The  superior  agricultural  value  ot  sulphate  of 
potash  (for  the  tobacco  crop)  depends,  not 
upon  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  on 
the  absence  of  chlorine.  Now  since  kainit 
contains  25  to  3(1  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  or  well 
on  to  as  much  as  exists  in  muriate,  the  agri 
cultural  value  of  the  potash  of  kainit  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  muriate.  Further¬ 
more,  the  “  avidity,”  or  chemical  strength,  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  potash,  is  but  one-half  that 
of  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  same  base,  while 
for  magnesia  the  “  avidity”  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  three-fourths  as  strong  as  that  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when 
kainit  is  dissolved  iu  the  w^ater  of  the  soil,  it 
is  rather  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  potash  w  ith 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  than  one  of  sulphate  of 
potash  with  muriate  of  magnesia.  There  is 
then  every  reason  to  deny  to  the  potash  of 
kainit  the  superior  agricultural  value  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  The  commercial  value  of 
kainit  at  Stassfurt  iu  Prussia  the  place  of 
production,  ou  January  1, 1884,  was  one  mark, 
or  25  ceut*.  per  50  kilos,  or  110  pounds  in  bulk, 
at  t  he  works.  This  equals  $4.54  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds ;  it*  potash  therefore  costs  two  cents  per 
pound.  At  the  same  time  and  place  80  per 
ceut.  muriate  of  potash  delivered  at  the  R  R. 
Station  iu  bags,  was  quoted  at  6  65  marks  per 
50  kilos,  or  $1.66  per  110  pounds.  This  cor¬ 
responds  to  $30.18  per  ton,  and  its  potash  cost 
three  cents  per  pound  These  figures  show 
something  of  the  relative  estimation  iu  which 
kainit  aud  muriate  of  potash  are  held  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  agricultural  uses,  although  the  large 
consumption  of  muriate  of  potash  for  various 
manufacturing  purposes  affects*  it*  price,  it 
argues  strongly  against  the  prevalence  of 
“Yankee  euteness”  among  the  Connecticut 
farmers,  and  as  strongly  in  favor  of  its  high 
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development  in  those  who  supply  him  with 
fertilizers,  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  #18  or  even 
$15  per  ton  for  a  German  waste-product 
which  retails  in  Stassfurt  at  $4.50,  and  which 
can  be  imported  and  sold  at  a  slight  advance 
because  of  wholesale  discounts,  and  because 
much  of  it  is  brought  over  the  ocean  as  ballast 
at.  a  trifling  cost  for  transportation. 

THE  CHERRY-TREE  APHIS. 

F.  C.,  Highland,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  prevent 
black  lice  from  injuring  my  cherry  trees? 
They  appear  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  start,  aud  these  all  curl  up,  while  the 
trees  make  no  growth.  As  soon  as  the  lice 
appear  the  trees  swarm  with  ants  which  do  not 
hurt  the  other  pest*:  do  they  produce  them? 

Ans, -The  insect  is  the  Cherry-tree  Aphis  (My- 
zus  cerasi.  Fabr.)  which  has  been  introduced 
from  Europe.  The  neats  have  become  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  some  portions  of  the  country.  The 
aut>  are  attracted  to  the  trees  by  a  sweet  exuda- 
tion  from  the  aphides.  They  do  not  produce 
the  lice,  neither  do  they  destroy  them.  The 
lice  are  hatched  from  eggs  deposited  on  the 
branches,  the  previous  Autumn,  aud  they 
multiply  extremely  fast.  As  a  remedy 
agaiust  this  insect  as  well  as  other  allied  spe¬ 
cies,  we  would  suggest  the  use  of  a  greatly 
diluted  solution  of  some  one  of  the  Ijerosene 
emulsions,  or  a  strong  tobacco  decoction,  or 
strong  soap  suds  sprayed  over  the  trees  by  a 
garden  syringe  or  fountain  pump.  Whatever 
solution  may  lie  used  must  coine  in  contact 
with  the  lice  to  he  effectual.  Lady-birds  and 
their  larva;,  and  also  the  larvae  of  the  Syrphus 
Fly  and  Lace- wing  Fly  devour  them  with  such 
activity  as  to  clear  the  trees  of  them  in  a  few 
weeks. 

INDEFINITE  QUERIES. 

M.  F.  li ,  Coburg,  Canada . — Au  insect  in 
shape  aud  odor  like  a  bedbug  but  eight  times 
as  large,  has  for  two  years  attacked  ray  goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  1.  What  is  it?  2.  What  will 
get  rid  of  the  Gooseberry  Leaf-roller?  A.  What 
will  prevent  flies  from  injuring  cabbaget? 

ANSWERED  BY  PKOK.  U.  V.  RILEY. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  inquiry  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Specimens  should 
always  accompany  letters  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  1.  The  bug  may  be  any  one 
of  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  Heteroptera, 
none  of  which  are  known  to  specially  injure 
gooseberries.  2  There  is  uo  insect  knowu  us 
the  Gooseberry  Leaf  roller  and  I  cannot  toll 
wbat  is  meant  without  seeing  specimens,  it 
may  the  common  Lixotaenia  rosacea rm  com¬ 
mon  to  many  rosaceous  plants,  or  it  may  be 
the  Gooseberry  Span-worm,  Ellopia  ribearia, 
or  it  maybe  something  entirely  different  from 
either.  3.  This  is  equally  Indefinite.  If  he 
means  the  common  white  butterfly  (Fieris 
rapae)  I  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  which 
will  keep  the  pests  from  the  cabbages  except 
catching  them  in  hand  nets,  or  covering  the 
cabbages  with  mosquito  netting. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  POTATOES. 

J.  R.  S.,  Riekbwrg,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  phosphate  for  potatoes,  and  how  should 
it  be  used?  2.  Where  can  I  get  Crosby's  Early 
aud  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Sweet.  Corn  for  seed? 

Ans.— 1.  A  plain  phosphate  contains  no  pot¬ 
ash.  aud  this  is  au  essential  ingredient  of  a 
specific  potato  manure.  Secure  some  special 
fertilizer  containing  at  least  eight  per  cent,  of 
potash;  or,  if  you  can’t  get  such  a  manure, 
then  adi  uulcached  hard  wood  ashes,  or  mu¬ 
riate.  or  sulphate  of  potash  to  the  best  brands 
of  phosphate,  until  you  have  at  least  10  per 
oeut.  of  potash  in  the  mixture.  Apply, 
by  sowing  broadcast  on  the  surface,  after 
the  last  plowing,  400  to  800  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  harrow  or  cultivate  in;  or,  if  you 
prefer,  apply  after  the  ground  is  furrowed 
and  the  seed  dropped  and  slightly  covered, 
scattering  along  the  drills  at  least  40?)  pounds 
per  acre,  to  be  covered  with  soil.  2.  Crosby 
Early  is  a  common  sort,  aud  is  in  most  of  the 
seed  catalogues.  Ne  Plus  U  Ifcra  was  introduced 
by  tV.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INDIGESTION  IN  DUCKS. 

li.  M.  (1.  Rushford,  iV,  Y. — The  crop  of  my 
Pekin  duck  is  puffed  up  with  air,  and  she  will 
eat  nothing  but  angle- worms,  while  her  drop¬ 
pings  are  very  dark;  what  ails  her? 

Ans.  The  puffing  up  cf  the  crops  of  ducks 
is  due  to  indigestion.  The  undigested  food 
generates  gas  aud  becomes  acid.  As  a  remedy 


iusect,  or  both.  At  the  Rural  Experimental 
Grounds  it  has  been  produced  by  the  wire- 
worm.  2.  We  think  not,  and  still  we  would 
not  use  such  seed  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
Healthy  parents  ure  the  best  always. 

./  H,  XV.,  Fern  hill,  Can, — 1.  Are  Piuus 
edulls  and  Abies  Sibirica  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  Winters  of  Ontario?  Where  can 
seeds  be  obtained?  2.  Can  the  roots  of 
fpomrea  leptophylla  be  left  out-of-doors  here 
in  Winter?  3.  Where  can  cuttings  be  obtained 
of  the  Laurel-leaved  Willow! 

Ans.  1 — Doubtful  as  to  rinus  edulis.  Abies 
Sibirica  (or  Pioea  plchtu)  will  prove  hardy 
with  you.  Such  nurserymen  as  Geo.  Leslie  & 
Son,  Toronto,  or  A.  M.  Smith,  aud  D.  W. 
Beadle,  St.  Catherine,  can  doubtless  supply 
seeds.  2.  We  cannot  say  positively,  but 
should  suppose  that  the  roots  would  stand  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  snow  or  a  mulch.  3.  Of  uuy 
nurseryman.  No.  t  will  he  answered  later. 

II.  Ik.  IF.,  Fountain,  Col, — 1,  What  will 
cure  a  calf  of  scours?  3.  At  what,  stage  should 
barley  be  harvested  as  winter  feed  for  milch 
cows? 

L  Don’t  feed  it  so  much;  scours 
are  caused  by  overfeeding  aud  overloading 
the  stomach.  2,  Cut  the  barley  just  as  the 
kernel*  first  begin  to  become  u  little  milky, 
and,  after  partially  curing  iu  the  swath,  cock 
up,  and  allow  it  to  finish  curing  in  the  bunch. 

.4.  M,,  Halcuttville,  ,V.  V. — 1.  What  is 
the  weight  of  a  quart  of  pure  cream?  2.  How 
many  pounds  of  cream  will  it  take  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter? 

Ans. —  1.  The  weight  of  cream  varies  greut- 
ly,  according  to  the  manner  of  setting;  but 
generally,  it  i*  not  far  from  two  pound*  per 
quart.  2.  Ho  much  depends  upon  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  cream,  that  this  question  is  more 
difficult  to  answer  than  the  first;  but  of  good 
cream,  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

C.  F.  A’.,  Fall.  River  Jl/a.ss.— Will  cuttings 
of  peach  trees  grow,  and  tr  so,  would  they  be 
as  good  as  grafts  set  in  older  trees? 

Ans.— Peach  cuttings  could  not  be  coaxed  to 
grow;  neither  is  the  peach  ever  grafted.  It 
is  propoguted  solely  by  budding  during  the 
growing  season,  from  August  to  October, 
using  a  wood  bud  of  the  variety  desired,  to 
set  in  a  seedling  the  first  season  of  ts  growth. 
A  two-year  old  peach  tree  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  a  yearling  .either. 

J.  F.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Kan.— 1.  Will  the 
Pitch  Pine  make  a  valuable  timber  tree  here? 
2.  W ill  the  California  Redwood  grow  well 
here? 

Ans.— 1.  We  do  not  think  the  Pitch  Pine 
at  all  promising  for  planting  as  a  timber  tree 
anywhere.  2.  No. 

T.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Where  cau  barberry 
seeds  aud  plants  he  obtained  ? 

Ans.  The  seeds  are  sold  by  J  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co..  15  John  Street,  New  York,  and  by 
Thomas  Meehan,  Pbiiadelpba.  The  plants 
are  offered  by  all  Rochester  nurserymen. 
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tandard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 


Illustrated  untnlogue  contalulmt  1‘lAusof  Poultry 
Houses,  and  Run*  Pliteon  House*.  Aviaries,  Dor  Ken 
nels.  Garden  Seals  Summer  Houses,  tti\,  together 
with  valuable  Information  about  keeping  Poultry, 
I*  Leons,  Birds,  and  Dors,  arm  how  to  make  It  profit¬ 
able,  sent  on  receipt  of  the  to  cover  pofltuge 

Address  BRUCKNER,  ifc  EVANS, 

Mrfs.  a>  Importern,  4'4‘i  West  St.,  N.  y,  (Jlty. 


UCKEY.E 


WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


Ru't.hl,  for  Croat*  HmMami,..  Purl,.  Court  Monica,  CniSelm  or  P.Mi* 

Urouiol*  0,0, 1-  r.dtrr  . . .  Onvm,f  nt«l  . . gfii  lurrr.  til  Iho 

IKON  IUK8INE  WIND  KNutMRK  RueKKVl:  KOltCK  f  UMP»  •» 

,  . . HM'KKVK  I.OV.N  MOW  KltS,  KTU  ‘ 

Bend  for  llluftr«|rit  CiiIxIi^iim  iiu|  price*  to 

mast,  ttoo‘1  a  uo  Pprtmrfleld.  Ohio. 


KING'S  HAY  CARRIER 
Speaks  lor  Itself. 

Farmers 


i  The  many 

that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  ami  make  the  price  very 
low.  Bend  at  once  for  circular  anil 
nriee-list.  Hko.VV  Kino,  Marion. O. 
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Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c 


INCUBATORS 


Hairs’  Improved  l neu bin oi'M  arc  pronounced 
by  all  the  most  perfect  hatching-machine*  made;  ca¬ 
pacity  100  to  1000  e«Ks;  0  sizes,  prices  81. ij  to 
#100-  Every  Poultry  Kaiser  should  have  one. 
liriMiiln  s  constantly  on  hand;  prices  8  I  •£  to  #.30. 
Send  Atom  p  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials 
Addront* 

Joseph  I.  ItnicMiS,'  CO.,  VVeytnoarh  IMnss. 


iv.  n.  n,,  nuisuoru,  unto, — i.  My  seven- 
year  old  Pin-cushion  Cactus  is  suffering  from 
rust;  why?  2  Do  tea  roses  require  a  resting 
season?  3.  How  are  Nipbetos  and  Perte  des 
Jardins  prononneed?  4.  How  should  Tube¬ 
roses  be  started  iu  pots?  5.  What  is  the  best 
food  for  young  ducks? 

Ans.— L  Your  cactus  ia  probably  suffering 
from  Iho  effects  of  too  much  shade  and  moist¬ 
ure.  Keep  it  iu  the  direct  sun,  and  only  give 
it  water  at  long  intervals,  2.  Tea  Roses  do 
not  require  any  resting  season.  3.  Niphetos 
is  pronounced  Niph-c  tos,  and  Porlc  das  Jar- 
dius,  Perleda-zbar  dahu.  4.  Tube-roses  should 
be  potted,  put  in  a  warm  place,  und  watered 
sparingly  until  they  begin  to  make  roots.  5. 
We  find  hard-liolled  eg*s,  middlings,  aud 
scraps  of  meat,  the  bent  food  for  young  (lucks. 

O,  C.  M,  Middleton,  N,  O.—X.  Will  saw¬ 
dust  serve  to  mulch  gooseberries,  instead  of 
straw?  2.  Would  high-grade  superphosphate 
mixed  with  an  equal  quautity  of  ground  bone, 
bo  a  good  fertilizer  tor  cucumbers,  and  would 
the  addition  of  ammonia  increase  its  value? 
Should  the  mixture  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil? 

Ans  1.  Should  prefer  coal  ashes  to  either— 
would  use  saw  dust  rather  than  not  mulch  at 
all.  2.  Both  furnish  phosphoric  acid.  We 
should  prefer  to  use  the  finely  ground  bone 
alone.  Yes,  the  addition  of  ammonia  would 
materially  add  to  the  value  of  the  mixture, 
and  it  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

C.  11.  f>.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.—  1,  What 
grape  produces  the  largest  bunches,  aud  how 
are  they  grown?  2.  How  does  the  Victoria 
compare  with  Concord? 

Ans  1.  The  La  I y  Washington.  By  high 
cultivation  and  proper  pruning,  although 
this  grape  is  naturally  large.  2  The  Victoria 
is  white  and  the  Concord  black;  both  ripen 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  Victoria  is,  we 
think,  oue  of  the  best  white  grapes  grown. 
The  vine  has  proved  hardy  with  us,  and  the 
grapes  have  neither  rotted  nor  mildewed.  The 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  the  Concord, 
The  pulp  is  quite  tender;  flavor  vinous,  foxy, 
with  a  slight  acidity  next  to  the  skin.  The 
bunches  are  larger  and  more  perfect  with  us 
than  those  of  the  Concord. 

H.  R.,  Muscotah,  Kansas,—].  Will  scabby 
potatoes  produce  the  same  if  used  for  seed?  2. 
Will  potatoes  affected  with  dry  rot,  if  used 
for  seed,  be  likely  to  produce  potatoes  similar¬ 
ly  affected? 

Ans.— 1.  Probably  not.  The  scab  is  either 

produced  by  some  condition  of  soil,  or  by  an 
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DISCUSSION, 

E.  E.  COLIEN. — In  answer  to  P.  M.,  of 
Chedf  rd  Co.,  Mich.,  in  the  Fanners’  Club,  of 
May  3,  I  would  say  that  we  use  in  this  section, 
Reed’s,  and  Lawrence  &  Chapin’s  Spring- 
tooth  harrows,  both  of  which  ure  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  iron  guards 
art*  put  on  around  the  front  and  outside  parts, 
aud  on  those  ouly  that  arc  to  be  used  among 
stumps. 

Every  man  who  has  a  farm  and  children, 
should  read  carefully  every  word  of  “Prize 
Essay”  in  Rural  of  May  3,  aud  put  the  sug¬ 
gestions  therein  offered  in  actual  practice. 

WuupacaOo.,  Wis. 


McSHERRY 


Sow*  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It,  Is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  llrst-claas.  Works  to  the  entire  Hatlsfar 
turn  of  everybody  who  knows  what  u  Grain  and  Fer 
ttllzer  Drill  miKht  to  do,  AM  who  uppropinto  dxcfI 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSllEltltY. 
Mention  this  paper. 

«.  li.  MeHUKItllY  dc  CO., 

_  Dayton,  O. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING  ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  ill  use.  lllu- (rated  Circular  free.  Mitnii 
foctured  by  I).  BROOKS,  Addison, Steuben  Co..  N.Y 
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May  15.  Potato  beetles  are  more  nu- 
-merous  than  ever  before  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  so  early  in  the  season. 


Parker  Earle  writes  us;  “We  are 
certainly  to  have  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  horticultural  exhibition 
ever  held  in  the  world.”  He  is  referring 
to  the  World’s  Fair  at  New  Orleans  next 
Winter.  With  such  men  as  Earle,  Berek- 
mans,  Ragan  and  Tracy  to  superintend 
the  department,  we  may  look  for  a  trium¬ 
phant  success. 

■  -4»» - 

Under  the  title  of  the  paper  “Rural 
New-Yorker,”  und  under  the  bull’s  head 
thereof,  will  he  seen  the  volume  (XLIII.) 
and  number  (1791.)  One  unit  is  added  to 
this  every  week.  When  it  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  your  address  wrapper,  your 
subscription  expires.  If  there  is  no  num¬ 
ber  following  the  name,  the  subscription 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Please 
examine,  and  renew  a  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


Are  we  giving  sufficient  attention  to 
home  surroundings?  Is  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  chickens  in  the  front  yard? 
Can’t  we  make  a  better  use  of  the  back 
yard  than  for  an  asylum  for  dilapidated 
wagons,  unused  sleighs  and  superannuated 
farm  machinery?  Do  we  realize,  as  we 
ride  about  the  country  attending  to  busi¬ 
ness,  that  our  wives  and  little  ones  are 
obliged  to  spend  most  of  their  time  at 
home?  If  there  is  any  place  on  earth  that 
should  be  beautiful,  pleasant,  enticing, 
restful,  the  fac  simile  of  heaven,  it. 
should  be  the  homo.  It  is  heaven  to  the 
little  ones.  Many  a  child  with  a  strong 
love  for  the  farm  and  farming,  has  been  dis¬ 
gusted  and  driven  into  other  pursuits 
because  the  home  surroundings  were  so 
desolate!  Many  a  wealthy  old  farmer  is 
to-day  sitting  in  his  childless  home,  who 
might  have  retained  his  brightest  boy 
upon  the  farm  as  his  helper  and  successor, 
had  he  made  his  home  a  little  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  pleasant!  Oh!  it,  pays  to 
beautify  the  home. 


During  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  England,  with 
an  area  of  only  748  square  miles,  there 
were  four  animals  sick  with  pleuro-pntsu- 
monia,  three  with  glanders,  293  with 
scab,  57  with  swine  fever,  and  1,047  with 
foot  and -mouth  disease.  The  expenses 
incurred  in  dealing  with  these  diseased 
animals  were  €400,  11s,  lid.  Surely  a 
country  that  suffers  such  loss  in  a  single 
county  in  three  months,  is  quite  justified 
in  dreading  the  importation  of  any 
more  diseased  animals.  Should  not  the 
frequency  of  disease  elsewhere  teach  us, 
who  are  so  comparatively  free  from  such 
plagues,  a  most  salutary  leesou?  Should 
it  not  show  us  the  necessity  of  more  strin¬ 
gent  quarantine  regulations,  and  a  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  those  we  now  have? 
In  fact,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
us  to  entirely  cease  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  sections  in  which  these  mala¬ 
dies  are  prevalent?  "We  already  have  as 
good  animals  of  all  breeds  as  exist  in  the 
Old  World  ;  why  not  by  judicious  breed¬ 
ing  build  up  a  superior  excellence  in  these 
for  ourselves?  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that 
we  have  never  had  any  of  these  very  de¬ 
structive  stock  diseases,  that  were  not 
easily  traceable  to  direct  importation,  and 
if  England  is  so  very  much  afraid  of  cat¬ 
tle  sent  from  this  very  healthy  cattle 
country,  what  should  be  our  attitude  to¬ 
wards  those  from  a  country  so  broadly 
and  badly  affected? 

- 

IS  IT  WISE  ? 

Is  it  wise  for  a  farmer  to  insist  on  put¬ 
ting  into  every  barrel  of  otherwise  nice, 
smooth,  sizable,  first-class  potatoes,  half 
a  bushel  of  small,  half-grown  ones,  which 
take  up  room,  cost  freight,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  market,  compel  a  sale  at  two-tlurds 
of  the  price  ot  first-class  potatoes,  the 
whole  barrel  bringing  14  cents  lees  than 
would  the  good  ones  in  it,  if  sold  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  while  the  half-bushel  of  poor  tu 
bers  help  to  glut  the  market, and  thus  lower 
the  price  of  all?  To  the  grower  they 
cause  a  loss  of  14  cents  in  the  price,  be¬ 
sides  the  extra  cost  of  barrels  and  freight 
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— at  least  ten  cents — and  then,  if  kept  at 
home  and  fed  to  the  stock,  just  now  “be¬ 
tween  hay  and  grass,”  they  would  have 
been  worth  at  least  10  cents  more,  so  that 
the  grower  incurs  an  absolute  money  loss 
of  84  cents,  besides  the  worse  loss  of  his 
good  name.  Does  it  pay? 

When  the  farmer  has  a  nice  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  ready  for  market,  and  he  is  offered 
35  or  more  cents  per  bushel  for  them  di¬ 
rect  from  the  field,  is  it  wise  to  assume 
the  great  labor  of  storing  and  holding 
them  over,  to  be  compelled  to  sell  them  in 
Spring  for  1 0  to  20  cents  per  bushel  ?  Even 
if  one  gets  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in 
price,  is  it  wise  to  take  the  trouble,  bear 
the  loss  of  shrinkage  and  danger  of  frost? 
Don’t  those  potato  growers  who  uniformly 
sell  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  grown,  make  the 
most  money  in  any  period  of  10  successive 
years?  Potato  growing,  where  one  has 
suitable  land,  and  studies  the  waots  of  the 
Crop  and  gives  good  care,  pays  as  well, 
one  year  with  another,  as  any  other  branch 
of  farming.  Because,  just  now,  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  drug,  and  those  wlio  have 
their  crop  on  band  are  forced  to  lose 
money,  is  it  wise  to  curse  potato  growing, 
and  refuse  to  plant  the  usual  crop?  “Be 
wise  in  time.” 

These  questions  were  suggested  by  a 
visit  to  the  market,  and  we  present  them 
to  the  larmer  for  his  careful  consideration. 

- - 

CYRUS  HALL  M’CORMICK. 


By  the  death  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 
at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  last  Tuesday 
morning,  in  his  75th  year,  the  world  has 
lost  an  inventive  genius  whose  labors 
have  revolutionized  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  industries  ami  added  millions  of 
dollars  to  its  annual  income.  C.  II.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  the  world-renowned  inventor  of 
the  reaping  machines,  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  on  Feb. 
15, 1809,  of  parents  both  of  whom  were  of 
Scotcli-Irish  descent;  but  natives  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  His  father,  Robert  McCormick, 
was  an  extensive  farmer  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  man  of  great  mechanical  genius, 
having  obtained  several  patents  before  his 
son  was  out  of  his  teens.  In  1816  he  in¬ 
vented  a  reaping  machine  which  worked 
moderately  well  in  grain  standing 
straight.,  but  failed  in  lodged  grain, 
and  was  abandoned  as  worthless. 
Fifteen  years  afterward,  in  1831,  after 
much  study  and  innumerable  experi¬ 
ments,  his  son  completed  the  invention 
of  the  first  successful  reaping  machine  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  and  in  1834  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  reaper  patent.  The  orig¬ 
inal  machine  was  crude  and  heavy,  but 
it  is  the  model  after  which  every  subse¬ 
quent  reaping  machine  has  been  fashioned. 
It  was  not.  until  1840,  however,  that  the 
machine  was  placed  on  the  market,  the 
manufacturers  paying  him  a  royalty.  In 
1845  Mr.  McCormick  moved  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  two  years  later  to  Chicago,  where 
he  started  the  McCormick  Reaper  Works, 
which  turned  out  700  reapers  in  1848, 
1,500  in  1849,  and  50,000  last  year. 
In  1854  two  of  his  brothers,  who  had  been 
for  10  years  in  the  business  with  him,  be¬ 
came  partners.  When  his  first  patent  ex¬ 
pired  in  1848,  Congress  refused  to  renew 
it,  on  the  ground  that  the  invention  was 
of  too  much  value  to  the  public  to  be  mon¬ 
opolized  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  keenest  com¬ 
petition,  his  firm  have  always  remained 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  reapers 
in  the  world.  Honors  innumerable  have 
been  heaped  on  this  great  inventive  genius 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  acquired 
vast  wealth,  much  of  which  he  has  gene¬ 
rously  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  He 
leaves  behind  him  a  wife,  two  daughters 
and  three  sons,  an  honored  name  and  an 
immortal  reputation. 

»  »  » - 

VIRGINIA. 

No  State  in  the  Union  is  blessed  with 
so  favorable  a  position  so  far  as  climate 
and  commercial  relations  are  concerned, 
as  Virginia.  As  in  similar  sections  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil,  especially  in  the  up¬ 
land  country,  favor  the  grow  th  of  vigor¬ 
ous  men  and  superior  stock,  and  no  finer 
animals  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Statesthau  in  the  valleys  of  South¬ 
western  Virginia,  w  hose  beef  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  best  sent  to  Northern 
markets.  In  its  connections  with  the  sea 
the  State  is  marvelously  favored  through 
the  numerous  rivers  emptying  into  Ches¬ 
apeake  Bay,  and  the  railroads  which  make 
the  shortest  connections  anywhere  existing 
between  the  cotton  growing  country  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  and  Liverpool, 
through  the  fine  harbors  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James.  While  the  tide-water  region 
has  some  malarial  districts,  there  is  not 
in  Christendom  a  more  healthy  region  than 
all  the  upper  valley  and  mountain  section. 


Although  no  other  State  in  the  South 
suffered  so  terribly  from  the  late  war, 
Virginia  is  rapidly  taking  a  front  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  rank  of  the  prosperously  in¬ 
dustrial  States.  Northern  and  European 
capital  is  pouring  into  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  developing  the  wonder¬ 
ful  resources,  many  of  which  have  lain 
hidden  for  two  centuries.  The  tide-water 
region  near  Norfolk  and  the  James  River 
has  become  the  garden  whence  Northern 
cities  get  their  early  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  splendid  water-power  at 
Richmond  has  made  that  city  cno  of  the 
most  promising  manufacturing  centres  in 
the  country. 

Factories  are  being  started  at  Farmville, 
Lynchburg,  and  in  many  other  towns, 
and  a  new  manufacturing  town,  already 
containing  several  thousands  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  has  been  built  within  the  last  two 
years  at  Iioanoke.  In  the  southwestern 
counties  park-like  valleys,  with  pastures 
as  green  and  rich  as  any  in  the  world, 
dotted  with  large  herds  of  choice  cattle, 
are  bordered  by  mountains  full  of  mineral 
wealth,  which  is  destined,  in  the  future, 
to  make  this  the  richest  mineral-producing 
district  on  the  Northern  Continent.  In 
many  places  coal  and  lime  immediately  ad¬ 
join  iron,  so  that  pig-iron  can  Ixi  produced 
there  for  $11  a  ton,  against  a  cost  of  from 
$15  to  $17  in  Pennsylvania.  For  its  high- 
toned,  chivalrous,  hospitable  society,  the 
“Mother  of  Presidents”  has  always  been 
celebrated,  and  in  this  respect  the  modern 
Virginians  hardly  fall  below  the  high 
fame  of  their  ancestors.  Churches  are 
numerous  and  schools  plentiful  and  well 
attended,  and  it  would  be  bard  to  find  a 
more  promising  section  where  immigrants 
could  found  a  home  than  in  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion. 


DANGER  AHEAD. 


The  uneasy  feeling  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
kets  of  Wall  Street,  of  which  the  Grant. 
A  Ward  and  the  Marine  Bank  failures 
were  the  first  visible  indications,  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  worse  until  it  culminated,  on 
Wednesday,  in  a  regular  panic  and  pan¬ 
demonium.  it  was,  veritably,  a  battle 
of  the  bulls  and  bears.  For  two  days 
Wall  Street,  was  a  sea  of  uneasy, 
contending,  anxious,  frightened  men. 
Truly,  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro.  At 
night,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  many 
men  went  home  penniless  beggars,  who 
had  fondly  supposed  themselves  worth 
millions.  The  wear  and  tear  of  mind  on 
these  men  in  a  single  night,  were  worse 
than  on  the  farmer  for  his  whole  life.  It 
was  sad  to  see  strong  men,  with  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  their  faces,  bemoaning  their 
utter  financial  ruin. 

A  broker,  when  asked  the  cause  of  the 
panic,  said:  “Wh  live  here  upon  the 
country ;  people  send  their  money  here 
and  we  invest  it.  for  them  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  quite  often  lose  it.  The  amounts 
are  mostly  small,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  run  up  to  millions.  For  some  time 
country  people  have  refused  to  send  us 
more,  and  we  had  no  alternative  but  to 
prey  upon  each  other,  and  sooner  or  later, 
such  a  state  of  affairs  must  end,  and  you 
now  see  the  ending.” 

We  were  reminded  of  a  family  of  five 
boys  wc  once  knew :  having  a  hired  man, 
they  011c  rainy  day  inaugurated  a  trading 
scheme,  by  exchanging  coats.  When  night 
came,  each  boy  had  the  same  coat  as  in 
the  morning,  and  $2  in  his  pocket.  Not 
so  the  hired  man;  he  had  the  same  coat, 
but  was  short  just  $10.  The  fact,  was,  the 
boys  had  combined  to  fleece  the  hired  man. 

’Tis  much  the  same  in  stock  specula¬ 
tion,  only  here,  when  the  fleecing  is 
over,  the  country  people  are  minus  even 
their  coats.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  stock  jobbing,  as  carried  on  in  this 
country,  is  fictitious  and  unreal;  is  as 
much  gambling  as  any  lottery  scheme,  or 
betting  at  a  horse  race.  No  cause  can 
operate  to  produce  a  half  dozen  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  price  of  any  particular  stock 
in  one  day ;  they  arc  only  the  results  of 
combinations,  lying  or  frauds,  and  have 
no  foundation  of  facts  on  which  they 
are  based.  Not  one  ten- thousandth  part 
of  the  buying  and  selling  is  legitimate, 
no  stock  or  produce  is  delivered,  or  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  delivered;  it  is  merely  a 
method  of  betting  on  future  prices,  the 
bulls  betting  on  a  higher,  and  the  bears 
on  a  lower  price ;  and  then  each  set  of 
operators  set  about  producing  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  markets  as  shall  be  in  their 
favor,  and  to  accomplish  their  ends,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  any  scheme, 
however  dishonest. 

If  the  results  were  confined  to  those  im¬ 
mediately  connected;  or  did  the  specula¬ 
tion  injure  no  one  hut  those  silly  people 
(appropriately  called  lambs)  who  get 
fleeced,  it  would  be  bad  enough ;  but  its 
effects  are  far  more  wide-spread  and  disas¬ 


trous.  The  foundation-stones  of  national 
prosperity  are  agriculture,  manufacture 
and  business,  and  none  of  these  can  be 
successful  without  a  stable  financial  con¬ 
dition;  consequently  anything  which  un¬ 
settles  the  money  markets,  jeopardizes  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  is  injurious 
to  the  whole  people,  and  nothing  so  inter¬ 
feres  with  financial  stability  as  stock 
gambling.  Because  its  effects  are  wide¬ 
spread,  it  has  millions  in  its  control,  and 
Is  gigantic  in  its  operations,  it  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  and  the  more  difficult  to 
control. 

But  that  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  make  laws  for  its  own  safety  and  for 
the  protection  of  its  people,  no  one  can 
question;  we  have  now  very  stringent 
lawsfor  the  suppression  of  betting  at  horse 
races,  lotteries,  and  all  ordinary  forms  of 
gambling,  because  those  things  arc  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  people,  and  yet,  all  combined, 
they  are  not  half  as  injurious  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  as  dangerous  to  the  Government, 
as  this  one  iniquity. 

The  danger  to  be  feared  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  from  the  power  or  influence  of 
foreign  nations;  it  is  not  from  any  out¬ 
side  influence;  it  is  not  from  a  high  tariff 
or  alow  one;  hut  it  is  from  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence  of  wealt  h,  and  the  disturb¬ 
ing,  intriguing  influence  of  those  seeking 
to  be  suddenly  rich.  Is  it  not,  then,  high 
time  that  our  State  Legislatures  should 
give  consideration  to  this  important  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  some  measures  be  adopted 
that  shall  abate  this  danger?  Where  is 
the  statesman  adequate  to  the  task? 


BREVITIES. 


Rye  showed  heads  May  10t,h;  last  year  May 
12.  Grape-vines  have  made  shoots  two  to 
four  inches  long.  In  1882  the  buds  had  not 
pushed  as  late  as  May  23d.  Why  oull  this  a 
late  Spriug? 

Look  after  the  little  things.  A  very  small 
leuk,  if  not  looked  after,  will  swamp  a  big 
ship,  and  it  will  just  as  surely  swamp  a  big 
farmer.  A  horse  nail  is  only  a  little  tiling,  but 
it  has  ruined  many  a  fine  horse.  A  very  little 
thing  often  results  in  spoiling  the  products  of 
the  dairy.  Ixiok  carefully  after  the  little 
things! 

Penny  wisdom,  pound  foolishness — refusing 
to  take  the  R.  N.-Y.,  because  it  costs  so  much, 
and  then  smoking  only  one  five-cent  cigar  a 
day — one  costs  yon  #2.00,  the  other  #18.25  per 
year.  The  one  will  give  you  many  goed 
ideas,  make  your  home  bright,  und  wife  and 
children  happy;  the  other  befogs  your  brain, 
poisons  your  blood,  and  makeR  your  breuth  a 
nuisance  in  the  family. 

It  ts  high  time  the  home  cellar  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  und  whitewashed*  it  can 
be  done  some  rainy  day.  All  decaying  ap¬ 
ples,  or  potatoes,  are  dangerous;  in  fact,  you 
can’t  be  too  particular,  as  decaying  matter  of 
every  kind  breeds  disrate.  Many  a  man  has 
suffered  weeks  of  torturing  sickness,  or  has 
lost  a  loved  wife,  or  child,  just  for  want  of  a 
little  cure  in  cleaning  1  he  cellar.  Better  do  it. 
and  do  it  now,  even  if  it  takes  half  a  day  of 
pleasant  weather;  cleaning  a  cellar  is  cheap¬ 
er  than  a  doctor’s  bill,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
suffering. 

On  account  of  the  Post  Office  w’ar  on  lot¬ 
teries,  the  Henry  College  Lottery  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  has  issued  its  farewell.  Such  fare¬ 
wells  will  not  occasion  sorrow  among  good 
people.  Lotteries  foster  the  spirit  of  gamb¬ 
ling  speculation  which  is  antipcdal  to  Honest 
labor  and  sound  prosperity.  Their  object  is 
to  dupe  those  who  would  suddenly  be  rich; 
their  victims  are  mostly  laboring  people.  Lot¬ 
teries  are  frauds,  whether  instituted  lu  the 
name  of  education,  charity,  or  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  worthless,  bogus,  fraudulent 
papers,  and  the  quicker  they  are  suppressed 
the  better  for  everybody. 

A  friend  writes:  “  I  want  to  impress  on 
the  flock-masters  that,  as  public  opinlou  is 
now  running,  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  for 
them  to  endeavor  to  restore  the  old  wool 
duties.  Instead  of  this,  let  them  devote  their 
attention  to  improving  their  flocks,  and  let 
them,  especially  m  all  the  Eastern  states,  in¬ 
crease  their  flocks  of  mutton  breeds  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible.  These  pay  better  than  the 
Merinos,  or  other  fine  wooled  sheep.  The 
consumption  of  mutton  is  rapidly  increasing 
at  home,  and  so  is  its  exportation  to  Europe. 
Let  the  flock-masters  consider  how  low  woolen 
goods  have  fallen— the  manufacturers  must 
have  cheap  wool,  or  they  can’t  work  to  a 
profit.  Besides,  is  not  raising  wool  as  profita¬ 
ble  as  or  even  more  profitable  Lhau  raising 
wheat  and  corn  at  present  prices?  i  think  it  is, 
and  if  so,  the  flock-masters  ought  not  to 
grumble.  They  are  doing  as  well  as  their 
neighbors,  and,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  a 
little  better.” 

From  numerous  reports,  the  outlook  for 
workmen  in  Canada  never  was  worse.  The 
trouble  arises  from  a  heavy  immigration  of 
all  sorts  of  people,  even  paupers,  sent  or  aided 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  various  cities 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions.  or  the  Government.  These  have 
been  accustomed  to  starvation  wages  at  borne, 
and  subject  Canadian  workmen  to  a  worse 
competition  than  that  offered  by  any  other 
class,  Chinese  not  excepted.  Good  British 
workmen  can  make  fair  w  ages  at  home;  it  is 
the  poorer  kinds  that  are  helped  across  the 
Atlantic.  W  ithin  the  last  two  years,  in  some 
trades,  wages  have  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  the 
Dominion:  and  consequent1}',  large  numbers 
of  the  best  workmen  have  crossed  over  to  the 
'•States,”  while  those  that  remain  are  agitat¬ 
ing  against  assisted  immigration  and  the  land 
ing  of  pauper  immigrants. 
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less  mending  Is  needed,  and  the  less  risk  there 
will  he  of  loss  from  such  impairment. 

None  but  a  fool  thinks  that  he  cannot  learn 
from  others. 

Rut  farmiug  may  be  deep  enough,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  narrow. 

Brains  an?  the  cheapest  fertilizer  that  can 
be  employed  on  the  farm. 

Underd raining  and  irrigation  make  the 
fanner  largely  independent  of  the  weather. 

Farm  machinery  is  often  injured  as  much 
by  exposure  to  the  weather  when  not  in  use, 
as  by  wear  when  it  is  in  use. 

One  hour’s  wear,  when  in  need  of  greasing, 
will  injure  a  wagon  or  machine,  more  than  a 
week  when  properly  oiled. 

Weeds  are  most  easily  and  cheaply  killed 
when  just  appearing  above  ground. 

All  flocks  and  herds  should  be  carefully 
culled  at  stated  periods,  and  the  culls  sold. 


the  little  pigs  will  show  an  increased  desire 
for  feeding  upon  anything  they  can  reach, 
and  a  quart  of  oats  and  wheat  may  be  thrown 
to  each  lot  of  ten  pigs  to  work  over,  increas¬ 
ing  this  amount  to  six  quarts  when  they  are 
a  month  old,  and  persuading  them  all  the  time 
to  eat  bountifully  of  milk  with  a  little  bran 
aud  corn  meal  in  it.  When  about  two  months 
old  the  pigs  should  be  weaned,  one  at  a  time, 
the  strongest  first;  the  weakest  may  be  left 
another  week  with  the  sow.  It  is  a  serious 
matter,  even  cruel  to  the  sow,  to  have  all  her 
pigs  removed  at  once,  leaving  her  no  way  of 
getting  relief  from  her  milk. 

After  weaning  the  pigs,  feed  them  oat  meal 
and  corn  meal  gruels  and  milk,  the  latter  in 
greater  proportion  at  first.  Have  the  food 
just  blood-warm.  Give  them  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure,  cool— not  cold-water.  It  is 
necessary  that  food  shall  bo  dissolved  before 
it  can  be  taken  into  the  system.  Spring  pigs 
should  bo  fed  liberally  all  Summer  with  rich 
food,  suflicient  green  food  being  allowed  to 
keep  their  bowels  in  good  order.  The  flesh 
will  lie  much  improved  if  boiled  peas  aud 
wheat  are  giveu  as  a  portion  of  the  feed  used 
in  fattening.  For  the  best  results  with  spring 
pigs,  they  should  be  three-quarter  blood  small 
breed.  Fall  pigs  should  have  boiled  roots 
with  a  little  meal  aud  boiled  barley  after  they 
are  three  mouths  old,  until  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  turn  them  upon  grass  and 
clover.  This,  however,  should  be  supplemented 
with  half  rations  of  corn  meal,  for  the  pig,  as 
now  bred,  is  not  a  grazing  animal,  if  it  ever 
was.  Warmth,  Cleanliness,  fresh  air  and  mmu 


proof  cover,  which  protects  the  animal  that 
operates  the  machine  from  the  biasing  sun  and 
also  from  the  rain.  We  commend  this  house 
to  all  wanting  machines  in  this  line,  and  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  send  for  this  handsome  catalogue. 
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BY  LANCY. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THIXKIXG  FARMERS. 

He  who  would  have  his  children  love  their 
home,  must  make  it  a  lovely  home. 

He  who  would  have  his  soil  feed  him  boun¬ 
tifully,  must,  not  forget  or  neglect  to  feed  his 
soil  liberally. 

Sheep  in  Summer  want  plenty  of  fresh 
grass,  good  shade  and  pure  water;  in  Winter, 
protection  from  storms,  good  ventilation,  and 
regularity  in  feeding,  in  both  time  and  quan¬ 
tity. 

A  portion  of  green  feed,  in  Winter,  is  better 
for  live  stock,  than  medicine. 

Gentle  firmness  should  bo  the  rule  in  hand¬ 
ling  all  live  stock. 

The  balky  driver,  makes  the  balky  horse. 
There  is  more  profit  in  keeping  one  good 
animal  than  two  poor  ones. 

Keep  the  best,  and  sell  the  rest. 

The  manure  bank  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  fanner  than  the  money  bank. 

Weeds  exhaust  the  laud  as  badly  as  useful 
crops. 

Think  carefully,  plow  deeply,  manure  liber¬ 
ally,  and  cultivate  thoroughly;  and  you  will 
gather  largely. 

The  light  of  science  and  experience,  focal¬ 
ized  by  the  agricultural  press,  is  the  best  guide 
to  success  in  farming. 

Employ  the  hired  hand  whose  clothes  are 
patched  in  front,  rather  than  behind. 

A  good  cultivation  is  equal  to  a  shower,  in 
a  dry  time. 

It  is  better  to  sell  when  you  can  get  a  good 
average  price,  than  to  hold  for  a  higher  one. 

Underdraining  increases  the  fertility,  fria 
bility,  warmth,  dryness  and  moisture  of 
heavy  soils. 

Books  and  papers  are  essential,  to  a  com¬ 
plete  home,  and  in  the  farmer’s  home,  some  of 
these  should  be  devoted  to  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects. 

It  is  bad  economy,  as  well  as  unfair,  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  labor-suvlng  machinery  for  the 
farm,  and  neglect  to  supply  the  wife  with 
such  as  will  lighten  her  labors. 

The  signs  are  right  for  planting  when  the 
proper  season  has  come,  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  the  weather  propitious,  good  seed 
at  hand,  and  help  ready  to  put  it  in  the  ground. 

A  sharp,  bright  hoe  is  poisonous  to  weeds, 
besides  being  much  easier  to  use  than  a  dull, 
rusty  one. 

Horse  muscle  is  cheaper  than  human  mus¬ 
cle,  and  should  lie  used  in  preference  wherever 
it  oan  be. 

Those  crops  of  grain  and  grass  that  are 
driveu  to  market  on  foot,  generally  bring  the 
best  prices. 

Intensive  fanning  will  generally  prove  more 
satisfactory  and  profitable  than  eoctensiv * 
farming. 

Good  luck— industry,  care,  promptness.  Bad 
luck — tardiness,  carelessness,  neglect. 

The  killing  of  one  insect  in  the  Spring  is 
equal  to  the  killing  of  100  in  the  Summer,  and 
of  10,000  in  the  Fall. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  do  the  chores  for 
Spring. 

Better  kiudle  the  fire  with  dry  wood,  than  a 
heated  temper. 

Good  seed  or  stock  is  cheaper  at  any  price, 
than  poor  for  nothing. 

Nearly  all  diseases  arise  from  impure  air  or 
water,  or  from  intemperance. 

Make  friends  with  the  birds;  protect  them 
from  their  enemies,  and  they  will  rid  you  of 
your  enemies. 

The  greedy  man  shall  not  live  out  half  his 
days. 

Use  other  men’s  brains,  concentrated  in  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  and  save  your  own  mus¬ 
cles. 

The  time  was  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
poorest  education  was  “good  enough  for  a 
farmer;”  now  it  is  believed  that  a  good  one  is 
none  too  good;  and,  soon,  it  will  be  known 
that  none  but  the  best  is  good  enough. 

Pruning  is  a  necessary  evil,  therefore  it 
should  never  be  done  when  not  needed,  nor  ne¬ 
glected  when  it  is  needed. 

Lumber,  brick  and  stone  are  cheaper  warm¬ 
ing  materials  for  live  stock  than  hay  and 
grain. 

An  exhausted  soil,  like  an  exhausted  bank 
account,  w  ill  refuse  to  honor  the  drafts  made 
upon  it. 

The  far  mer  who  does  not  read  the  agricul¬ 
tural  literature  of  the  day,  is  apt  to  be  narrow 
in  his  v  iews,  and  shallow  in  his  practices. 

The  sooner  a  rent  or  break  is  mended,  the  1 


This  week  we  continue  the  “black  list"  of 
humbugs  and  frauds,  compiled  by  the  Post- 
ofiice  authorities  None  of  these  can  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  their  swindling  busi¬ 
ness,  so  many  of  them  employ  the  express 
companies  instead.  We  shall  make  room  to 
finish  the  catalogue  next  week. 

Grafton,  W.  Va.  J.  M.  Boyce. 

Gloucester,  N.  J.  B.  C.  Bartel!©  &  Co. 

Holston,  W.  Va.  E.  Gustavus  &  Co.  alias 
F.  E.  G.  Lindsey. 

Haddoufield,  N.  J.  Itev.  .las.  Murray,  D.  D. 
alius  Tho  Livingston  University  of  America. 

Hopkinton,  Moss.  A,  Joues  Son. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dime  Distribution  of 
ludianica,  Marion  Trust  Co. 

LaCrosse,  Wis,  Jace  Marks. 

Lansing,  Iowa.  A.  B.  Benuiugton  &  Co. 
alias  Jace  Marks. 

Laramie  City,  Wyo.  I).  V.  Benton,  John 
W.  Magee. 

Lincoln,  Ill.  The  Agoute’  Guide;  Guide 
Publishing  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky.  France  &  Co.,  R.  M.  Board- 
man,  Commonwealth  Distribution  Co.,  Frank¬ 
fort  School  Fund  Lottery,  W.  Soott  Glare, 
Kentucky  State  Lottery. 

Ladonia,  Tex  ,  Austin,  Tex.  J.  O'.  Wilson 
alias  A.  J.  C.  Wilson,  J.  W.  Winslow. 

Mount  Winaus,  Md.  H.  H.  Hull  alias 
United  States  Agency. 

Marshall,  Mich.  Shertnau  &  Co. 

Mechanics’  Falls,  Mo.  T.  B.  Swan  alias 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Co. 

Madison,  Wis.  Geo.  S.  Stickles  &  Co,  alias 
Agents'  Supply  Co.,  Copper  Patch  Plate  Oo., 
Nonsuch  Washing  Compound,  U.  S.  Too  Co., 
Western  Manuf’g  Co. 

Mount.  Pulaski,  III,  Union  Novelty  Co. 

Niles,  Mich.  (’lias.  A.  Collins. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Star  Publishing  Co. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Boruio  &  Bro.,  S.  Gar¬ 
cia.  Jorda  &  Puig. 

Normal,  111.  Western  Card  Co. 

Nuwtou,  Muss.  Magnetic  Watch  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  H.  D.  P.  Allen.  H.  A. 
Burtnetfc,  Clark  &  Co.,  alias  Silver  Minina- 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  V, 


so  tar  as  pork  -  producing  is  concerned, 
than  there  is  between  the  breeds 
themselves.  Inherited  tendencies  and  habits 
are  very  strong.  In  the  hands  of 
one  farmer  a  breed  of  swine  may  become  so 
accustomed  to  scanty  living,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  another  rnau,  a  generous  feeder, 
to  take  their  offspring  and  make  them  fat.  If 
pigs  are  bred  with  the  inteutlon  of  getting 
them  to  mature  early,  and  fatten  easily  ou 
good,  rich  food,  it  will  be  folly  to  expect  them 
to  do  well  without  such  food.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  there  is  something  beside  the 
mere  name  of  the  breed  to  be  considered.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  possibilities  and  adaptations  of  tho  various 
breeds. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by 
practical  men,  that  the  small  breeds  mature 
earlier,  require  less  food  to  maintain  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  therefore  produce  more  pork  for  the 
food  consumed  than  the  larger  breeds. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  principally  of  tho 
appetite  of  the  individual  pigs;  the  ouo  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  appetite  gains  tho  most.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  pure-blooded  pig* are 
not  the  most  profitable  pork  producers.  Be¬ 
side  the  greater  first  cost,  they  lack  the  more 
vigorous  constitution  of  the  common  hog. 
This  is  remedied  by  crossing  a  pure  bred  boar 
upon  a  common  sow  of  good  points,  particu¬ 
larly  a  small  breed  boar  upon  a 


CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED, 


**.  w.  Boss  &  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  u  48-page 
catalogue,  uicely  printed  and  illustrated, 
showiug  all  the  styles  and  sizes  of  ensilage  und 
fodder  cutters,  made  by  this  old  firm,  from  the 
baby  No.  O.,  cutting  just  enough  for  two 
horses  or  cows,  to  tho  Mammoth  Giant,  No.  26, 
having  four  knives  each  26  inches  long,  and 
capable  of  easily  cutting  15  tons  per  hour. 
All  these  cutters  have  an  upward  cut  which, 
tho  manufacturers  claim,  makes  them  much 
less  liable  to  take  in  and  cut  stones,  and  other 
injurious  things;  tho  larger  sizes  also  have 
loose  fly- wheels,  which  contribute  greatly  to 
safety  in  case  of  accident.  The  construction 
of  the  machiuos  and  manner  of  attaching  the 
carrier  for  cut-feed,  are  also  shown.  The  cata¬ 
logue  also  states  several  points  as  claims  of 
superiority ;  but  as  wo  have  no  space  to  repeat 
them,  we  advise  those  interested  to  send  for 
the  circular. 

New  Jersey,  though  geographically  classed 
among  the  small  States,  is  proving  to  be  among 
the  foremost  in  all  things  likely  to  benefit 
her  inhabitants,  and  as  the  most  important 
class  in  any  Btuto  is  the  worker  class, 
the  bone  aud  sinew  of  the  commonwealth, 
New  Jersey  is  devoting  careful  attention  to 
the  condition  and  wants  of  this  class,  and  seek¬ 
ing  how  she  can  best  advance  their  position. 
We  are  in  receipt,  through  tho  kindness  of 
Mr.  James  Bishop  (Trenton,  N.  J  j,  of  tho 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  81,  1888.  This  is  a  compendium 
of  statistics  of  labor,  manufactures,  wages 
paid,  expenses  of  living,  and  savings  or  losses 
of  the  laborers.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
strikes,  their  cause  aud  prevention.  There  is 
a  chapter  on  thesilk  industry;  another  on  clay 
and  its  products;  uuother  on  glass  making, 
and  a  short  one  on  the  sorghum  industry. 

Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Cata¬ 
logue  aud  circulars  of  the  Empire  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Works,  showing  the  various  horse- powers, 
thrashers,  clover-hullers.  wood  saws,  fanning 
mills,  etc.,  made  by  this  old  and  reliable  house, 
which,  by  many  years  of  fair  dealings,  has 
made  for  itself  au  enviable  record 


large  sow. 

The  resulting  pigs,  while  retaining  the  vigor  of 
Hie  mother,  have  the  tendoncy  to  early  matu¬ 
rity  aud  eusy  fattening  of  the  father,  and, 
thus  constituted,  are  the  pigs  for  the  farmer. 

The  sow  ought  to  he  large,  healthy,  broad 
across  the  back,  aud  not  really  coarse,  quiet 
and  gentle,  and  possessing  the  biggest  kind 
of  au  appettite.  She  ought  to  have  all  she  can 
eat  from  the  hour  she  is  born,  and  should  never 
be  used  to  breed  from  unless  she  knows  how  to 
eat  as  a  pig  should.  The  boar  must  have  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  sow  (excepting  siao), 
especially  tho  appetite,  and,  besides,  possess 
the  full  thoroughbred  blood  which  will  enable 
him  to  transmit  the  valuable  characteristics 
of  his  breed  to  his  offspring.  The  best  breed 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Small  Yorkshire.  If 
practicable,  breed  your  own  boars  from  thor¬ 
oughbred  stock;  then  you  cau  control  qual¬ 
ities  which  are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  blood.  If  you  cannot  do  so,  know  the 
boar  you  buy,  and  what  he  will  do.  Breed¬ 
ing  hogs  should  always  have  ample  room  for 
exercise.  They  must  be  well  fed,  and  will  get 
too  fat  without  plenty  of  opportunity  to  use 
up  some  in  exercise.  Fattening  pigs,  on  the 
contrary,  should  have  as  little  as  will  keep 
them  healthy. 

Take  good  care  of  the  sow  when  about  to 
pig.  Remember  the  value  of  warmth  to  both 
her  and  the  little  ones,  and  make  her  quarters 
proof  against  cold  and  draughts.  Let  her  food 
be  mild  and  laxative  for  some  days  before 
her  litter  is  expected.  Do  not  disturb  her  dur¬ 
ing  parturition,  but  be  at  hand  where  you  can 
render  assistance  if  needed. 

For  the  first  week  after  farrowing  feed  the 
sow  ail  the  lukewarm  milk  she  will  drink. 
When  the  litter  is  a  week  old  they  should  be 
persuaded  to  drink  a  little  milk  from  a  suit¬ 
able  trough,  placed  where  the  sow  cannot 
reach  it.  The  drain  upon  a  sow  bv  a  litter  of 
strong  pigs  with  the  right  kind  of  appetites  is 
prodigious,  and  by  the  second  week  richer 
food,  in  the  shape  of  a  quart  of  corn  meal  to 
one  quart  of  oat  meal  or  wheat  middlings,  and 
all  scalded  until  cooked,  in  plenty  of  water, 
should  be  added  to  each  mess.  Coax  her  to 
eat  all  she  oan  hold.  With  each  day's  growth 


These 

machines  are  of  all  sizes,  and  the  two-horse 
size  is  well  fitted  for  farmers  in  dairy  districts 
who  rake  a  moderate  amount  of  grain;  for, 
by  its  use,  they  can  thrash  theirown  grain  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter,  and  thus  have  the  straw  fresh 
aud  bright,  iu  the  finest  condition  for  feeding 
to  stock,  and  bright,  well-kept  straw,  is  worth, 
as  a  feed,  half  as  much  as  good  hay.  An  im¬ 
provement  in  these  machines,  dictated  both 
by  common  sense  and  humanity,  is  a  water- 
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for  IDomrit. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS.'.  BAY  CLARK. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 

A  FUNERAL. 

From  grave  to  Ray,1’  is  the  general  plirat-e; 
but,  as  the  chief  natural  events  of  life  lead 
from  gay  to  grave,  we  follow  it  in  holding  up 
the  ruueral  wreath  after  bridal  blossoms. 

Much,  indeed,  worthy  of  record,  is  crowded 
between  those  two  stages  which  hold  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  the  results  of  life;  but  the  actors 
have  withdrawn,  as  it  were,  into  a  little  world 
of  their  own,  sacred  even  to  curious  eyes.  We 
have  glimpses  of  tbern  toiling  and  feasting, 
and  plodding  on  through  life's  great  problem 
in  tie  ir  own  peculiar  way;  but  the  intervals 
of  the  drama,  ‘‘when  the  curtain’s  down,” 
may  well  be  filled  with  our  own  speculative 
train  of  thought.  All  too  surely  do  they  lead 
us  into  the  deeps  of  their  tribulations,  and  to 
the  flights  of  their  heroic  endurance.  All  too 
vividly  do  they  image  the  thousand  and  one 
incidents,  unvoiced  and  unpictured,  which 
heaps  the  measure  of  their  care-fraught  life. 
The  felicity  of  love  succeeded  by  the  joys  of 
maternity  and  the  care  of  it;  the  waning 
honeymoon,  the  business  of  broad-winning 
conveniently  absorbing  and  excusing  “even¬ 
ings  from  home.”  followed  by  the  first  cloud 
of  dissension  mid  coldness,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  the  smile  of  children;  then  individual 
sorrows  of  which  no  pen  dare  write;  increas¬ 
ing  responsibility  aud  decreasing  strength; 
tear-voiced  auguish  and  loud-voiced  duties; 
fulling  courage,  and  faint  monitors  of  disso¬ 
lution  in  weariness  and  meek  resignation,  all 
passes  before  our  mind  like  shadows  of  the 
coming  eveut— death. 

Life’s  innermost,  with  all  its  questioned, 
untold  mysteries,  is  gone.  The  curtain  is 
raised,  and  once  more  we  may  behold— what 
is  left.  Not  much,  surely.  An  empty  shell 
adorned  tor  its  lust  parade.  White  lips  that 
have  ceased  to  sigh,  “it  might  have  been:” 
closed  eyes  whose  lustre  has  dimmed,  looking 
always  “too  far:"  deal  ears  that,  have  dulled, 
listening  for  “light  footsteps;”  a  still  heart 
that  has  ceased  throbbingfor  unwooublo  joys; 
uud  cold  hands  that  have  wearied  toiling  for 
mere  leave  to  live.  Such  is,  particularly  here, 
the  lesson  of  mortality’s  tiuul  spectacle;  as 
every  remark  of  the  spectator*,  every  rile  of 
the  funeral  indicates.  “She  is  better  off,  poor 
thing.”  This  general  whisper  of  the  women 
keeping  the  dead-watch,  is  the  relative’s  con¬ 
dolence,  the  burden  of  the  funeral  hymn  and 
the  sermon.  That  it  could  or  should  have  been 
otherwise,  never  euters  the  minds  of  those 
whose  life  is  shaped  in  the  same  narrow 
groove.  That 

Away  Beyond  Mirlr  hill*,  some  fairer  things  may  be- 
Away  beyond  t  Uelr  foreitB,  some  hearts  throb  glad 
anti  free 

is  only  accepted  in  a  sense  ol  infinitude,  uot 
the  great  earth  beyond  their  village  valley. 

And  so  the  funeral  preparations  go  on  with 
less  sadness  than  bustle.  The  house  will  soon 
be  filled  with  hungry  sympathizers,  uud  it  is 
baking  aud  brewing,  sweeping  aud  dusting- 
very  like  a  wedditig — while  death’s  bride  lies 
in  state,  aud  an  aged  crony  keeps  her  ghostly, 
solitary  vigil  by  the  dim  light  ot  a  candle. 

The  dawning  of  the  huriat-day  is  announced 
by  the  solemn  tolling  of  the  church  bolls.  Few 
then,  but  what  will  find  a  scrap  of  black  to 
don.  and  some  flowers  to  bring  to  the  house  of 
mourning.  There,  the  final  leave-taking  has 
been  by  the  flicker  of  the  midnight  candle. 
The  coffin,  followed  by  the  relatives  who 
station  themselves  along  the  walls  of  the  house, 
is  borne  Outside,  and  t  here,  in  full  view  of  the 
concourse,  with  face  turned  heavenward  anil 
hands  meekly  folded,  the  corps*  receives  those 
last  abundant  tokens  ol  atfection  tor  which 
she,  perhaps,  vainly  sighed  in  life.  When  lips 
no  longer  smile  or  fret,  their  muteness  is 
Other’s  eloquence.  Neglectful  friends,  remorse¬ 
ful  toes,  awed  childhood,  trembling  ago,  strew 
dowu  their  floral  offerings  aud  whisper  peace 
and  blessings.  Then  the  school  children,  led 
by  their  teacher,  surround  the  bier  and  sing 
the  dead  one’s  favorite  by  ran.  Finally,  a 
prayer  by  the  pastor,  another  funeral  knell, 
aud  the  facets  hid  from  view  forever.  The 
nearest  relative  of  the  dead  then  approaches 
his  next  of  kin,  clasps  his  hand  and,  as  if  to 
conciliate  heaven  for  his  rebellious  grief  by 
acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  God’s  myste¬ 
rious  dispensations,  murmurs:  “Brother,  God 
the  Lord,  be  praised!’’ 

“Amen  1”  is  the  low  response  from  each  as 
he  clusps  their  hands  in  turn  and  repeats  the 
words.  The  coffin  is  then  borne  up  n  the 
shoulders  of  six  pall-bearers,  each  carrying  a 
lemon  and  a  box  twig  in  Ins  white  gloved 
hand,  and  the  funeral  train,  preceded  by  the 
pastor  and  the  school-children,  headed  by  the 
teacher,  moves  slowly  towards  the  church¬ 
yard. 

.Never  will  we  forget  the  scene  as  it  present¬ 


ed  itself  to  us  one  fair  spring  morning.  Joy¬ 
ous  brilliancy  flooded  the  whole  region.  Birds 
sang,  trees  blossomed,  flowers  mottled  earth’s 
rich,  green  carpet,  and  dew-drops  glistened 
over  it  like  millions  and  millions  of  tiny  stars. 
Everything  wore  its  festal  robe  of  new  born 
life.  But  yonder  gleamed  the  white  head¬ 
stones  of  the  dead  The  church  yard  gates 
stood  wide  open,  and  in  the  distance  was  the 
funeral  cortege  moving  to  the  slow  tolling  of 
the  bell.  Anon  it  halted,  the  coffin  was  low¬ 
ered  from  the  bearers’  shoulders  for  a  few 
minutes’  rest,  while  children’s  voices  bushed 
the  song  of  birds  with  funeral  hymns,  aud 
every  head  is  bared  and  bowed  in  reverence  or 
grief.  Then  again  the  mar  h  is  resumed,  and 
the  awful  contrast  of  life  and  death  continues. 
There,  still,  solemn,  peaceful  all  around, 
glad,  gay,  carolling.  Nature’*  thousand  voices 
denying  death’s  victory.  They  passed  the  last 
gate  through  which  mortality’s  burden  can 
go;  the  sexton  stood  ready  with  his  spade,  and 
the  body  was  lowered  to  its  mother  earth- 
The  pastor’s  lust  tender  words  floated  over  the 
grave;  and  with  his  solemn  “ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,”  started  anew  that  incorporeal 
mystery  of  anguish  which  is  never  quite  lifted 
by  that  Anal,  “sure  and  CO'  tain  hope  of  resur¬ 
rection  in  Christ  Jesus  ”  But.  close  by,  a  lark 
arose  from  the  ground  and,  circling  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  near  the  open  grave,  as  if  lingering  to 
liear  a  way  the  immortal  fruits  of  the  tomb, 
swung  her  way  heavenward  with  such  a  thril¬ 
ling,  triumphant  song  of  gladness  that  we  no 
longer  heard  the  dull  thuds  of  falling  earth, 
hut  followed  that  glorious  song  of  promise 
winging  its  way  higher  and  higher  into  infini¬ 
tude,  and  wo  too  turned  away  murmuring, 
“The  Lord,  God,  be  praised !” 

- - 

ALONE. 

“  How  awfully  desolate  you  must  be.”  Bo 
said  a  dear  old  school  and  class  mate,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  before  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Once,  agai  n,  we  stood  together,  in 
the  same  lovely  village  where  first  we  met, 
and  where,  side  by  side,  we  sat  full  many  a 
day  in  the  class-room,  until,  ns  she  laughiug- 
jy  said,  “her  very  best  bow  had  been  made.” 
She  had  “graduated  and  knew  everything.” 
Then,  we  returned  to  our  respective  homes 
and  the  loving  hearts  awaiting  us.  A  corre¬ 
spondence  was  kept  up  fora  few  years;  but 
she  had  been  borne  to  a  western  city,  to  build 
a  home  nest  of  her  own;  while  I,  the  youngest 
ot  the  flock,  remained  to  help,  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  dear  father  and  mother,  who 
had,  but  a  short  time  before  this  meeting,  laid 
down  the  weapon*  of  earthly  warfare,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  rest  beyond. 

Now,  Bhe  had  come  from  her  distant  home 
to  watch  over  the  wasting,  dying  mother, 
who  “had  been  such  a  good  mother,”  and, 
through  her  tear  dimmed  eyes,  she  saw  only  a 
dreary,  desolate  future  for  me.  Yes,  I  am 
alone,  and  only  those  who  thus  stand,  their 
interest  aud  happiness  identified  with  none, 
can  fully  understand  wffiat  it  is.  But.  would 
1  have  the  sun  refuse  to  shine,  the  flowers  to 
bloom,  the  birds  to  sing,  or  the  innoceut  laugh 
of  a  joyous  heart,  hushed  in  my  presence? 
Would  "I  close  rnv  eyea  aud  ears  to  every¬ 
thing  glad  and  lovely,  fold  mv  hands  pensive¬ 
ly  sit  down,  and  ask  to  die?  Would  1  not  hear 
t  he  Father's  voice  whispering  unto  me.  as  to 
Elijah.  “What  doe* t  thou  here Human 
sympathy  and  love  are  sweet,  and  priceless, 
hut  though  they  mny  gush  like  living  springs 
iu  our  pathway,  vet.  are  there  not  times  when 
every  heart,  feels  t.  at  earth  is  empty.  Mint 
there  is  not  a  satisfying  portion  in  It?  God 
never  invented  a  greater  panacea  fora  sorrow- 
stricken  soul,  than  work.  Then,  let  the  earn¬ 
est.  spirit,  and  ready  hand,  sow  wherever  t  heir 
lot  may  he,  questioning  not  who  shall  bo  the 
reaper,  or  w  ho  shall  gu'  her  the  harvest.  W  hen 
a  cloud  is  in  the  West,  Mrs  usually  light  iu  the 
East,  and  when  eastern  skies  are  darkened.  I 
turn  again  to  the  West  lu  the  stillest,  lone- 
host.  hours,  sweet  memories  come,  and  1  live 
over  the  pleasant  past,  and  see  each  dear  face 
again  Even  111*  meeting  with  that,  early 
friend,  has  carried  me  back  and  made  me  a 
youthful  school-girl  again  It  lias  stirred  my 
soul  anew ,  until  1  tee)  like  takiug  up  the  long 
idle,  rusty  pen,  and  writing,  not  a  lament,  but 
a  response. 

Summer  flowers  have  drooped  aud  faded. 
Autumn  wind*  disrobed  the  trees- 

Hills  art  snow  clad,  windows  frosted— 
Winter’s  here,  with  chilling  breeze. 

Aud  I’ll  kindly  give  him  greeting. 

Though  severe  hi*  relgti  may  be: 

Dearer  far,  will  be  the  spring  time, 

When  rills  aud  birds  ngn  u  are  free. 

’Tl*  quite  the  same  lei  life’s  experience — 

Clouds  will  conic,  false  friends  deceive; 

Thankless  tasks  perplex  aud  sadden, 

Unkind  words  the  spirit  grieve. 

But  as  Spring  succeeds  the  Winter, 

Summer  gale*  the  piercing  blast, 

So  genial  skies  dispel  the  shadows 
Which  the  path  of  life  oVrcast. 

Come,  then,  every  change  and  season. 

Every  good  aud  every  ill: 

Ye  may  tuach  me  needed  wisdom 
To  perform  the  Master’s  will. 

And  I’ll  keep  my  trust  lit  heaven, 

’Till  I  be  storm-clouds  shall  depart; 

And  pray  good  angels  to  protect ute 
JS'toni  the  “Winter  ot  the  heart.'1 

*  M ALTHEA. 


COOPER  INSTITUTE  EXHIBITION. 

Cooper  Institute  hardly  needed  an  added 
attraction;  but  it  has  one  now  in  the  Per¬ 
manent  Free  Exhibition  of  Water  Colors. 
The  room  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  many 
large  rooms,  and  through  the  recesses  yon  caa 
see  models,  small  and  large,  of  almost,  every¬ 
thing  that  was  ever  invented  The  plea-ant 
face  of  Peter  Cooper  greets  you  from  the  first 
page  of  the  catalogue,  which  is  the  best  one 
gotten  up  this  season.  It  is  large,  has  an 
attractive  cover,  and.  more  than  all,  is  illus¬ 
trated.  There  are  130  pictures  hung,  and 
very  tastefully  too,  but.  as  will  always  hap¬ 
pen.  some  rare  bits  are  very  near  the  ceiling. 
The  artists  represented  are  amotij.  the  best, 
and  it  will  lie  noticed  that  as  to  stlbioctg  the 
artists  have  been  more  fortunate  than  usual. 
Among  the  exquisite  pictures  may  lie  men¬ 
tioned:  “After  Sundown,”  C.  Vv  Eaton; 
“Early  Morning,”  liinseman  Van  Ellen:  “An 
Autumn  Sketch.”  Harry  Fcun;  “Winter.” 
K.  Shut  Jeff;  “Twilight  Flirtation.”  C.  Cur¬ 
ran;  “Church  where  Shakespeare  lies  buried,” 
Stratford  on- Avon,  J  Alden  Weir:  “Helen.” 
Frank  Fowler:  “Patience,”  J.  W.  Champney ; 
“Missing  a  Prize.1’  Ilenrv  Plumb  (this  is  one 
of  the  bast  humorous  pictures  shown); 
“Talking  to  the  Point,”  T.  W.  v-  ood.  is  an 
excellent  picture.  But  what  “point”  is  the 
old  gent  talking  to  or  at?  One  would  imagine 
he  was  talking  te>  tin*  point  of  his  awl  which  he 
bolds  In  his  hand,  but  doubtless  it  is  to  some 
imaginary' person.  “Berkshire  Hills’  is  one 
of  the  finest  little  pictures  on  the  walls,  by 
Lucy  Poe. 

The  present  exhibition  is  free,  the  pictures 
having  been  loaned  by  the  artists,  who  are 
not  among  the  scholars  or  members  of  the 
Institute. 

There  is  a  reudiug-room  up  stairs,  which 
will  well  repay  any  owe  to  visit.  Ail  the 
magazines,  both  American  and  foreign,  with 
papers  representing  the  entire  reading  w'orld, 
are  hero  to  be  found. 

VIVIAN  WHITEFIELD. 

Domestic  Ccononu} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


CONCERNING  POTTERY. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

As  we  were  to  pass  through  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  other  day,  I  suggested  to  Anaximander 
that  we  “stop  off”  for  a  couple  of  hours  and 
visit  ono  of  the  potteries;  for  with  much 
sight-seeing,  1  had  never  witnessed  uny  of  the 
processes  byr  which  table- ware  is  made  from 
clay.  1  once  spent  a  part  of  the  day  at  Sevres, 
in  France,  where  the  exquisite  and  costly  china 
of  that  name  is  manufactured,  but  I  only  vis¬ 
ited  the  sample  rooms,  to  see  dinner  sets  that 
cost  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $30,000. 

The  potter’s  w  heel  is  ouc  of  the  most  ancient 
inventions,  uud  Palissy's  efforts  to  glaze  pot¬ 
tery  are  w'ell  known  to  readers  of  history. 
Accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  the  conveniences 
and  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  we  make  use 
of  the  commonest  implements  with  rarely  a 
thought  of  what  they  have  cost,  and  drink 
from  an  ordinary'  cup  of  white  granite- ware, 
maybe,  without  realizing  the  tremendous 
struggle  that,  covered  lb  years  of  starvation 
aud  contumely,  which  resulted  in  the  gluze, 
the  glass-like  finish  that  covers  the  simplest 
aud  cheapest  ware  that  does  service  in  our 
kitchens,  as  well  as  the  fiuest  that  graces  the 
dimng-tablo. 

Trenton  is  more  distinguished  for  its  manu¬ 
factories  than  for  being  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Four  million  of  dollars,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  are  invested  in  its  20  potteries,  in  each 
of  which  an  average  of  !>U0  person*  or  more 
are  employed.  But  one  of  the  Trenton  potter¬ 
ies  manufactures  the  famous  Belloek,  or  egg¬ 
shell  china,  and,  indeed,  1  think  it  is  the  only 
pottery  in  this  country  that  has  attempted  to 
make  this  ware,  which  is  the  most  exquisite, 
dainty,  and  altogether  fairy-like  china  made 
in  the  w'hole  world;  so  in  discussing  which 
pottery  we  should  visit,  I  cast  my  vote  for  the 
one  where  Bel  leek  was  made;  and  then  too, 
the  man  in  the  ticket  office  at  Trenton,  said 
“Young  Mr.  Brewer,  one  of  the  firm,  is  very 
ourteous  to  visitors.”  So  hiring  a  carriage, 
we  were  quickly  driven  to  our  destination, 
where  we  were  kindly  shown  through  the 
great  pottery  ami  witnessed  the  processes  of 
china  making,  although  visitors  cauuot  fail, 
at  all  times,  to  be  a  “nuisance'’  and  hindrance. 

Most  of  the  clay  used  iu  the  Ti'enton  potter¬ 
ies  is  obtained  near  the  city,  aud  after  it  is 
ground,  it  goes  through  a  process  of  being 
mixed  with  water,  run  through  pipes  aud 
rolled  out  into  corrugated  sheets— all  this 
being  accomplished  by  machinery  not  unlike 
in  appearance  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  The  sheets  of  soft  clay  are  rolled  into 
bundles  aud  distributed  throughout  the  va¬ 
rious  work-room?,  where  they  are  kneaded  by 
boy?,  much  as  a  woman  kneads  bread.  W  hen 
sufficiently  kneaded,  a  man  takes  the  mass, 
cuts  off  a  piece  and  with  a  heavy  implement, 
in  shape  like  a  stove  griddle  with  a  knob  on 
the  top,  flattens  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  a 
crust  for  a  pot-pie,  and  lines  the  mold  of  what¬ 
ever  he  is  to  make— cup,  saucer,  pitcher  or 
platter — after  which  it  is  manipulated  on  the 


wheel,  and  quickly  brought  into  the  desired 
shape  Of  course,  the  machinery  which  drives 
the  wheels  is  operated  by  engines,  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  work  is  hand-work. 

Pitchers  are  usually  made  in  halves,  and  the 
two  halves  are  then  put  together.  The  han¬ 
dles  for  them,  ns  well  as  for  cups,  are  molded, 
and  put  on  by  a  separate  class  of  workers. 
The  material  with  which  the  handles  arestuck 
on.  as  well  as  that  which  holds  the  pitcher 
halves  together,  is  the  same  clay  of  which  the 
vessels  are  made,  but  diluted  to  greater  thin¬ 
ness.  After  the  clay  vessels  are  sufficiently 
dried— which  requires  a  few  hours— thev  are 
dipped  in  a  huge  tub  of  glazing  material, 
which  is  practically  glass— the  materials  of 
glass— iu  solution,  or  held  in  suspense  in  water. 
The  dipping  is  rapidly  done,  a  Her  which  the 
vessels  are  put  into  clay  pots,  which  are  made 
air  tight  by  putting  a  roll  of  soft  clay  under 
the  rim  of  the  cover,  which  is  well  pressed 
down,  and  the  cover  is  the  bottom  of  the  next 
pot  It  is  then  ready  for  the  firing  process, 
and  a  great  tall,  round  chimney  or  oven,  is 
filled  with  hundreds  of  'these  sealed  pots,  then 
closed,  and  the  heat  is  turned  into  it.  Before 
the  articles  are  dipped  in  the  glaze,  they  are 
carefully  examined,  and  gone  over  with  a 
sponge,  that  they  may  be  quite  smooth.  After 
they  are  removed  from  the  chimney  aud  taken 
from  the  pots,  they  pass  through  the  hands  of 
girls  or  women,  who,  w  ith  an  iron  in  shape 
like  a  chisel,  knock  off  all  excresences  such  os 
have  been  produced  by  drops  of  gltze  or  other 
causes,  and  it  was  a  concert  of  this  ding-dong¬ 
ing  that  greeted  our  ears  upon  first  entering 
the  pottery.  The  girls  become  very  expert  in 
the  "kuoeking”businesB,  and  handle  the  crock¬ 
ery  with  as  much  fearlessness  as  so  many 
pieces  of  wool.  The  crockery  is  then  assorted, 
and  is  ready  for  >he  market,  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  another  branch  of  the  business. 

In  decorating  china,  there  are  various  meth¬ 
ods.  Iu  the  cheaper  decoratlous,  the  designs 
and  color  are  stamped  on.  In  decoration  of  a 
more  expensive  c  haracter,  the  design  is  stamp¬ 
ed  on,  and  the  colors  laid  in  by  hand,  while  iu 
the  finest  decoration,  the  work  is  done  entire¬ 
ly  by  hand,  and  is  said  to  be  “hand-painted.” 
Another  firing  is  necessary  to  burn  iu  the  col¬ 
ors,  so  that  it  requires  considerable  experience 
in  applying  colors  to  foresee  what  the  result 
will  be  after  the  colors  have  been  subjected  to 
great  beat. 

Of  course,  the  thinness  and  translucency  of 
pottery  depend  both  upon  the  fineness  of  the 
clay,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  manipulated. 
The  Bollock  ware  is  of  the  fiuest  clay,  and  so 
thinly  cast  in  the  moulds,  as  to  be  as  light  as 
an  egg-shell,  while  the  glazing  has  the 
smoothness,  finish  and  brilliancy  of  polished 
glass.  It  is  tinted  with  exquisite  colors,  aud 
then  as  exquisitely  painted.  A  tea  set,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  dozen  cups  and  saucers,  teapot, 
sugar  bowl,  creamer  and  slop  bowl,  will  cost 
$120,  probably.  Although  so  fragile  in  appear 
ance,  it  is  really  quite  strong  and  bears  the 
action  of  hot  water  perfectly.  Reople  who 
can  afford  to  have  it,  buy  it  for  ornament,  and 
sometimes  use  it  at  luncheon.  It  is  an  Irish 
ware,  originally  manufactured  iu  Ireland, 
and  Irish  workmen  were  imported  to  make  it 
in  Treutou  1  have  been  told  by  intelligent 
dealers  in  it,  that  t  he  Trenton  “Belleek”  is  the 
finest  anywhere  made,  and  1  am  ready  to  be 
lieve  it,  as  it  is  “lovely"  enough  for  the  use  of 
saints  and  angels,  if  celestial  beings  have  need 
of  such  things.  For  china  painting,  where  the 
entire  surface  is  to  be  laid  iu  color  and  orna¬ 
mented,  it  does  not  matter  about  the  fineness 
of  the  dish,  if  it  be  quite  smooth.  The  most 
beautifully  painted  Dresden  plaeque*  are  of 
ordinary  stone  china. 

We  found  “young  Mr.  Brewer”  to  be  all 
that  he  had  been  mentioned  as  being,  aud 
more — a  youug  man  abounding  in  Yankee 
cleverness,  modest,  and  shrewdly  holding 
much  in  reserve— a  man  of  resources,  artistic 
and  suggestive  iu  nature,  who  can  draw  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  dish ,  or  a  design  for  its  decoration. 
If  it  were  not  for  American  aptness,  and  clev¬ 
erness,  American  potteries  would  uot  be  what 
they  are  to-day,  rivals  of  the  best  iu  England 
aud  Continental  Europe,  and  turning  out 
wares  fine  enough  to  please  the  most  fastidi 
ous.  Mr.  Brewer  said  that  women  as  decora¬ 
tors  had  uot  succeeded  as  well  as  men  in  that 
pottery,  that  they  were  slower  and  less  prac¬ 
tical!  He  also  said  that  less  profit  was  derived 
from  plain  w  hite  ware  than  from  the  decora¬ 
ted.  Most  of  the  employes  are  paid  by  the 
piece  One  apprentice  told  us  that  he  could 
mold  aud  finish  for  the  firing  four  dozen 
pitchers  in  a  day.  A  good  workman 
earns  about  the  wages  of  a  carpenter.  But  it 
is  what  may  well  be  called  a  “driving”  busi¬ 
ness,  no  chance  for  loitering  work.  It  is  a  vast 
lesson  in  manipulation,  the  quickness  and  the 
unerring  accuracy  of  the  movement  of  the 
hands  of  the  workers.  In  this  respect  the  pot¬ 
tery  does  not  differ  from  any  great  workshop, 
where  there  must  be  expedition  and  perfect 
method,  and  continuous  noise  arid  half  alive 
air  to  breat  he.  It  is  very  different  from  work 
‘  on  the  farm,  where,  with  all  tlio  “drive”  at 


vXfrUNGTO/v^ 


DOUBLE  ACTION  OR  SELF  COOKING, 


certain  seasons,  there  is  quiet,  the  repose  of 
nature,  the  freedom  of  the  open  fields,  the 
stately  charm  of  the  woods,  and  the  sweet, 
fresh,  living  air,  in  great  measure. 

In  leaving  the  pottery,  our  coachman,  a 
darkey  of  social  nature,  said  that  we  had 
plenty  of  time  for  a  drive  around  the  town, 
and  he  would  like  to  show  us  Greenwood  Ave¬ 
nue,  being  good  enough  to  assure  us  in  the 
same  breath  that  it  would  cost  us  “no  inoah." 
And  it  was  a  charming  drive;  he  knew'  where 
all  the  nabobs  dwelt,  “the  pottery  men  and 
the  rubber  men”  occupying  fine,  new  houses, 
that  would  be  prettier,  if  they  were  less 
Queen  Anne-isli.  The  “rubber  men”  are  the 
manufacturers  of  rubber  goods — the  gossamer 
cloaks  t^at  all  womankind  wear  in  the  rain. 
We  agreed  thut  the  visit  had  been  both  pleas¬ 
ant  and  instructive,  and  the  laddie  held  tight, 
ly  in  one  little  brown  hand  a  marble  which 
he  had  rolled  into  shape  from  some  confiscated 
clay.  Anaximander  and  myself  had  a  dispute 
in  regard  to  the  firing  process,  he  contending 
that  the  pottery  was  “baked”  before  being 
glazed,  as  well  as  after — which  statement  I 
did  not  accede  to.  However,  no  disunion  has 
arisen  in  the  family  because  of  this  difference 
of  belief! 


PteceUanmij*  Advertising 


alive,  and  soon  will  form  a  beautiful  cluster 
in  the  center  of  the  basket.  One  would  scarce¬ 
ly  recognize  the  unsightly  basin,  so  disguised 
in  its  beautiful  covering.  mbs.  j.  e.  e. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  11.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  EAST  MAIL 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


Fear  of  discovery,  when  she  resoris  to 
false  hair  and  dye’s,  is  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  anxiety  to  her.  The  very  persons 
from  whom  she  most  desires  to  hide  the 
waning  of  her  charms  ure  the  ones  most 
likely  to  make  the  discovery.  Rut  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  regain 
and  retain  all  the  beauty  of  hair  that  wax 
her  pridwsu  youth.  Let  lu  r  use  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vicuit,  nnd.  not  only  w  ill  her  hair 
cease  to  fall  out,  but  a  new  growth  will 
appear  where  the  scalp  has  been  denuded ; 
and  lucks  that  are  turning  gray,  or  have 
actually  grown  white,  will  return  to  their 
pristine  freshness  and  brilliance  of  color. 
Av kk's  I I.ur  Vigor  cures 

Hereditary  Baldness. 

Gkorok  Mayer.  FlnUmin,  Texas, w  us. 
bald  at  23  years  of  age,  as  his  ancestors 
had  been  for  several  generations.  One 
bottle  of  II  air  Vigor  started  a  growth  of 
soft,  downy  hair  all  over  his  scalp,  which 
soon  became  thick,  long,  and  vigorous. 


green  peas. 

Peas  should  be  freshly  shelled  and  not  too 
large.  If  necessary  to  bo  taken  from  the 
vines  a  few  hours  before  using,  they  should  Is? 
left  in  the  pods,  which  may  be  kept  in  cold 
water.  This  is  our  way  of  cooking  peus: 
Shell,  waih  and  put  them  to  cook  in  fresh 
water,  enough  merely  to  cover  them;  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter;  boil  till  done, 
when  they  will  have  taken  up  nearly  all  of 
the  water;  then  add  creamy  sweet  milk, 
enough  for  a  pleasant  accompaniment  of 
moisture;  let  them  come  nearly  to  boiling 
beat,  adding  more  salt  if  necessary.  Nice, 
served  alone;  also  excellent  poured  over 
lightly  toasted  bread,  aud  served  imme¬ 
diately. 

TO  COOK  BEANS.* 

Break  off  both  ends,  cut  them  in  pieces  of 
an  inch  or  so,  wash  and  put  them  in  a  kettle 
with  fresh  water  to  cover  them  well.  Add 
half  a  teaspoon ful  of  saleratus.  Boil  them 
fifteen  minutes,  drain  off  the  water,  add  cold 
water,  drain  it.  right  off  again,  then  put over 
the  fire,  add  enough  hot  water  to  nearly  cover 
them.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter, 
cook  till  very  tender,  which  will  usually  be  in 
from  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  hour;  the 
water  should  be  nearly  l>oiled  away.  Just 
before  serving,  add  some  creamy  sweet  milk, 
ami  more  salt,  and  pepper,  if  necessary.  Of 
course,  the  cook  must  use  her  judgment  and 
taste  iti  seasoning. 

A  WAY  TO  COOK  NEW  POTATOES. 

Scrape  and  wash  them,  put  into  the  kettle, 
add  salt,,  pepper,  a  piece  of  butter  (fora  large 
quantity,  butter  half  the  Size  of  an  egg),  and 
a  little  wider,  just  enough  to  raise  a  steam; 
cook  till  tender  aud  all  the  water  has  evap¬ 
orated;  then  uncover  the  kettle,  stir  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  fork,  so  that  an  y  superfluous  mois¬ 
ture  may  escape  in  steam.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  warm  over  plain  boiled  potatoes,  new  or 
old,  only  less  water  is  required  than  to  cook 
them  at  first.  gladdys  wayne. 


is  not.  a  i hjc ,  but.  by  healthful  stimulation 
of  the  roots  and  color  glands,  speedily 
restores  to  its  original  color  hair  that  is 

Turning  Cray. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dka.mkr,  Point  of 
It  tints,  ijiui  her  hair  suddenly 

blanched  by  fright,  during  the  late  civil 
war.  Ayer’s ‘Hair  Vigor  restored  it 
to  its  natural  color,  and  made  it  softer, 
glossier,  ami  more  abundant  than  it  had 
been  before. 

«  Scalp  Diseases 

Which  cause  dryness,  brittleness,  and  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  liafr.  dandruff,  itching,  and 
annoying  sores,  are  all  quickly  cured  by 
Vyek’.h  II  UR  Vigor.  Il  cured  Herber  i 
Boyd,  Miiintidjiolis,  Minn.,  of  intoler 
able  Iteliing  of  the  Scalp;  J.  N,  Car¬ 
ter,  .1  If.,  Omn/ihtu ,  IV..  of  Scald 
lleatl ;  Mrs.  d.  v.  8.  Lovelace,  Lose- 
hmeviut.  A'/.,  of  Telt.cc  Sores;  Miss 
Bessie  II.  HedlOK,  Burlington,  17.,  of 
Scalp  Disease  and  Dandruff.  Tor¬ 
pidity  of  the  roots  of  the  hair,  which,  ir 
neglected,  may  result  in  incurable  bald¬ 
ness,  is  readily  cured  by  AYER’S  IIair 
Vigor.  As 

A  Toilet  Luxury 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  has  no  equal.  It 
is  colorless,  cleanly,  delightfully  per¬ 
fumed,  and  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
hair  soft,  pliant,  and  glossy. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  .J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


IS  THERE  A  BETTER  WAY  * 


I  am  very  sorry  for  every  over- burdened 
and  weary  worker  in  this  broad  land.  It  does 
seem  as  if  some  method  might  be  devised 
whereby  work  might  be  more  easily  managed 
than  at  present,  and  more  accomplished  with 
the  same  outlay  of  strength.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  the  first  wrong  step  is  in  the 
home  training  of  gtrls  and  boys.  We  make 
the  path  as  smooth  as  possi  Lie  for  our  child  ren ; 
we  shield  them  from  cares  and  duties  while 
young;  and  when  they  reach  mat  ure  age  they 
are  but  ill  fitted  for  the  burdens  they  must  bear. 
This  is  especially  true  of  our  girls  We  edu¬ 
cate  them  in  book  lore,  music,  etc.,  but  not  for 
the  real  work  of  life.  Many  are  educated  to 
he  teachers,  and,  after  a  year  or  two  of  what, 
they  style  that,  kind  of  “drudgery,”  they 
launch  forth  in  the  barque  of  matrimony 
without,  any  previous  outfit  of  knowledge  for 
the  voyage.  Consequently  there  is  many  a 
wretched  home  aud  wrecked  life,  and  they 
find  this  a  worse  drudgery  than  the  other, 
because  there  is  no  easy  way  of  escape.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  bo  so  many  over¬ 
burdened  women,  if  they  wore  iu  girlhood 
taught  to  work,  and  the  best  way  iu  which 
to  do  it.  And  another  thing  our  girls  should 
be  taught  is  that  not  every  man  of  good  ad 
dress  is  really  a  good  and  true  man.  Woman’s 
ideal  of  a  lover  and  marriage  is  too  much  of 
the  story-book  kind,  and  that,  is,  that  when 
once  married  all  trouble  will  be  over,  when 
many  a  time  it  begins  only  then. 

Our  boys  are  not  taught  restraint.  Fond 
mothers  see  in  them  no  faults.  They  humor 
and  wait  on  them,  and,  of  course,  they  expect 
the  same  adoration  when  in  a  home  of  their 
own.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  bring  up  our  girls 
so  that  they  will  make  good,  helpful  wives, 
and  our  boys  so  that  they  will  be  kind,  loving 
husbands*  Bring  them  up  to  discern  good 
from  bad,  right  from  wrong;  in  fact,  bring 
then  up  to  be  burden-bearers  iu  the  journey 
of  life,  and  useful  ones,  too.  Education  in 
school  or  college  seems  to  be  the  one  great 
thing  that  parents  are  striving  for,  for  their 
children  Yes,  give  them  a  good  common 
school  education,  give  them  books  and  papers, 
but  during  ail  teach  them  to  work.  I  think 
investigation  would  prove  many  of  those  over¬ 
burdened  wives  to  have  been  girls  who  were 
tenderly  brought  up,  and  who  did  not  have 
to  depend  on  themselves  or  to  have  any  de¬ 
cision  of  character.  There  are  women  who 
command  so  much  respect  that  men  do  them 
homage  without  knowing  it.  Overbearing 
men  are  very  apt  to  choose  the  meek  and 
kindly  girls  who  do  not  Btand  up  for  their 
own  opinions;  but  I  believe  the  average  man 
thinks  more  of  a  woman  who  has  a  mind  of 
her  own,  independent  of  his,  and  who  doesn’t 
bow  to  him  and  his  will  without  a  protest.  I 
know  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground, 
and  may  be  the  rural  sisters  will  be  ready  to 
wield  the  pen  against  my  exprassed  views,  but 
never  mind,  for  it  is  by  the  exchange  of 
thoughts  that  we  grow  wiser. 

AUNT  MOLLIK. 


MUFFINS. 

Mix  a  quart  of  wheat  flour  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  half  a  fceaciipful  of  yeast,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  uud  a  little  salt.  Set  to  rise  in  a 
warm  place.  When  light,  butter  your  muffin 
rings,  turn  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  to  a  light 
brown. 

APPLE  MARMALADE. 

Pare,  core,  and  cut  in  small  pieces  any  kind 
of  sour  apple,  and  to  every  pound  put  in 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  them 
in  a  preserving  pan  and  boil  over  a  slow  fire 
until  they  are.  reduced  to  pulp.  Turn  into  jelly 
jars,  and  keep  iu  a  cool  pluce. 

CREAM  ONIONS.’ 

Many  people,  who  cannot  eat  onions  in  the 
usual  form,  would  enjoy  them  prepared  as 
follows:  Boil  in  two  waters  and  drain;  pour 
over  them  a  little  scalding  milk,  set  over  the 
fire,  add  a  spoonful  of  butter  and  a  little 
ereaui,  season  to  taste,  and  serve  hot. 

OLD  HOUSEKEEPER. 

SPICED  CURRANTS. 

Three  pounds  of  sugar  to  seven  pounds  of 
currants,  one  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon, 
allspice  aud  cloves.  Boil  one  hour.  Splendid ! 
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Easiest  riding 


KlciesaBeany  P  «  with  wiener- 

Hona.swiUit.wo.'— The  Kj.rime* 
H'luttnciiand  shorten  ncctir(M?i;c  to  Oiewchlii  ihry 
carry.  F.iiually  Well  adapted  In  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  drive,  or  cities.  Mam. factored  anil 
sold  oyal  Ith  o|e  nqtriKt ’arrlaga  Ru  tillers  mid  Dealer 
Henry  Timken.  1‘iiienG-e,  s«  f.nni*.  tin 

saassw  abbott  buggy  cd. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


Kxliaurtted  Vitality,  Ncrvoufuiwl  Physical  ttafrUlty. 
i  rertmturr*  Decline  in  mail  and  the  untold  inNcrlcn 
that  flesh  is  bfdr  to.  » Ac.  A  honk  for  every  man 
you  hr,  middle  u^cd  and  old  It  Oontaln*  125  nrWrip 
ilonM  forail  acute  and  chronic  dl.tcancM,  each  one  of 
which  Ik  invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose 
experience  forty  yearn  Ik  Much  ax  probuldv  never  be 
fore  full  to  the  lot  of  nnv  physician.  :J()0  pngea,  hound 
In  beautiful},  reach  muMln.  Btnt>0*.'tc?d  cover*,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  b»  be  a  finer  work  in  every  seme  rue’ 
chan  leal,  literary  and  professional— than  any  other 
work  sold  in  thin  country  for  $2«5U,  or  Ihi  mono  will 
bo  re/ it  tided  In  every  ItiMtanw.  Price  only  tJ.w  by 
mail.  pOHtpuld.  lihiHtraled  .sample  (» unfit*.  Send 
now  Gold  medal  awarded  theuuthor  hv  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  oft1eer«or  wlilci)  lie  refm*M. 

Thl*  hook  Hhould  be  read  by  the  young  for  tnatrut*- 
tlon,  and  i>y  the  afflicted  for  relief,  it  «f)l  benefit 
all.  Ism  lion  Lani'rt, 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  this  bonk 
will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent,  guardian 
I nHtr tailor  or  clergyman.  Arymaut _ 

Address  the  Peabody  Hwlloul  Institute,  or  Dr  w.  It 
Parker,  No  1  ButOneh  Street.,  Boston,  Maes.,  who  may 
he  con  su  I  It'd  Oil  all  dl -ten  sett  rcrpilrlug  skill  and  .  xoe- 
perlence  Chronic  and  obstinate  ttti  a  t  -  il  h 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  XlXjilJL*  ft|| 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  rpiTVC!T.T  tt> 
treated  successfully  without  an  1  H  1  dJulaX 
Instance  of  failure. 
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For  families,  ilaln««,  factories,  the  ('imm.iinihirnin 
Systxm;  for  hotels,  uta  l*f~  THIi  KTOUDAliO 
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whiTf  h«*  bn**  no  Affcnl.  Hint  row-  V1, 
t>r«.  Until  r  )(<»&**,  I'rlnfft,  tel*',  rf r.  *».V. 

IdOSET.F.y  A  BTODUAKD,  Manufac'g  Co,,  Poultuey,  Vt. 
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l'ICKLKD  (rUKEN  TOMATOES. 

For  one  gallon  of  sliced  green  tomatoes, 
(salted  and  drained),  take  one  quart  of  cider 
vinegar,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  tablespoou- 
ful  of  mustard,  doves  and  allspice.  Place  all 
in  a  porcelain  kettle  over  a  tire,  until  the  to¬ 
matoes  are  cooked  tender;  then  drain  them 
out,  and  boil  the  sirup  down  till  just  enough 
remains  to  cover  them.  They  do  not  need 
sealing.  Onions  may  be  added  if  liked. 

MRS.  A.  E.  BABIN. 


LHunli^ 


r  GENUINE  N 

YANKEE  SOAP 


HOME-MADE  BEER. 

One  pailful  of  soft  water,  half  a  pound  of 
pressed  hops,  two  ounces  of  white  giuger,  a 
quart  of  sirup,  one  cupful  of  yeast.  Stand  in 
a  warm  place  for  twelve  hours.  Skim  well 
and  bottle,  it  makes  a  pleasant  drink,  even 
with  less  sirup.  a.  l.  j. 


Wsrii,  Iforiden,  Conn 

A  L'oiu  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Family 

*-  Physician.  Price  lel.llO.  Specimen  pagoil  free 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Jfaimfcut ur*d  at 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

BT  w 

trt  l  l  t  a  nr  si  <t  n  no  t  tiers 

(WKMI6T0  ASP  AI-OTItKO.  BIBS. 

X  Toprt^vnl  cuuiiWrUlu,  dtr  r  >i,Li-kur-  rrel 

Nk-.  Well  <.»k». 


REi  ’EIPTS  for  making  the  Best  and  Most  Dit 
rabi.k  Inks,  sent  FREE  for  tw..  •!  cent  stamps. 

G.  tVI .  HANSON,  Chicago,  Ml,. 


For  forty  y.-nr x  tee  reeornlzwl  standard  forshavlng 
Lather  rich,  mild  Rtitl  la.-rlng.  Nroioeii  In  the  world  «o 
much  counterfeited.  DeeDlonsof  U.S.I.’ourt-  «mU  .In 
Ing  our  “Trade  Mark"  sent  free  on  applieatJou  Fora 

perfectly  pure  toilet  SOAP, 

use  our  Rarmers  Bar  Soar'  Sample  rnnlTea  f.’r  3c 
”f  Yankee  soap  for  12c.  Address 

J.li.W  I  l.lal  A  >IS  iV*  t  (b«(«lntiioiil)ury,  Conn, 


MY  HANGING  BASKET 


OUR  FAMOUS  CZAR  REVOLVER 


TO  BIND  PAPERS,  MAGAZINES.  ETC. 

“Aunt  Em”  is  requested  by  several  of  our 
readers  to  please  tell  them  how  she  bound  her 
papers  and  magazines.  Will  she  kindly  re¬ 
spond* 


Late  last  Summer,  after  the  largest  ferns 
had  died  down,  I  gathered  a  few  small  roots; 
these  I  placed  together  with  one  or  two  healthy 
Maderia  Vines,  and  a  row  of  shamrock  roots, 
iu  an  old  wash  basin,  having  previously  painted 
it,  and  made  holes  through  which  a  cord 
has  been  run.  In  a  few  weeks,  it  was  indeed 
a  “thing  of  beauty.”  It  has  hung  suspended 
from  a  projecting  hook,  in  ourdiumg  room 
window  all  Winter.  The  shamrock  is  now  in 
bloom,  aud  the  vines  of  the  Maderia  run  riot, 
forming  a  glossy  network.  The  ferns  are  still 
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.or,  Five  ilcmmcm.  I’.luii 
cr,  TbnuuJ  Gutter.  Need 
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■  loralord’a  Acid  I'lioxplia le 

For  overworked  Fenialea. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Cowan,  Ashland,  O.,  says;  “It 
proves  satisfactory  as  a  nerve  tonic;  also  in 
dyspeptic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  with  gen¬ 
eral  debility,  such  as  we  find  in  overworked 
females,  with  nervous  headache  and  its  ac¬ 
companiments.”—  Adv. 


•  I.  V.  ItONH  *V  <•«».,  It! .v  IT  llrv  k  -  .  I!..,  ton,  Mi 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  WINCHESTER  RIFLES 
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Ferdinand  Ward,  the  late  swindling  part¬ 
ner  of  Oen.  Grant,  in  the  collapsed  linn  of 
Grant  &  Ward,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  collapse, 
induced  the  General  to  borrow  from  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt,  $150,000,  which  the  schemer  at 
once  used  for  his  own  purposes.  After  the 
burst  up,  Grant  gave  to  Vanderbilt  the  deeds 
of  all  his  real  estate  and  that  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
as  security  for  the  loan,  which  he  considered 
a  personal  obligation.  Vanderbilt  lias  re¬ 
turned  the  deeds,  with  a  notice  that  the  Gene¬ 
ral  cun  repay  when  he  gets  ready.  This  is 
considered  a  handsome  way  of  i  elieving  Grant 
from  an  obligation,  without  detracting  from 
his  self-respect  by  an  act  of  patronising  gene¬ 
rosity . The  House  Committee  on  Public 

Lands  lias  decided  to  authorize  the  Chairman 
to  move,  next  Monday,  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  all  the  bills  forfeiting  railroad  land 

grants  reported  to  the  House . The  House 

Pensions  Committee  has  agreed  to  report  fa 
vorably,  a  bill  providing  that  all  persons  now' 
on,  or  hereafter  placed  on  the  pension  roll, 
who,  while  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  lost  on  arm  or  leg,  shall  be 
entitled  to  u  pension  of  $40  a  month;  those 
who  have  lost  a  hand  or  foot,  $30  per  month, 
and  if  they  have  received  a  wound  or  other 
disability  in  addition  thereto,  $50  a  month;  all 
persons  who  have  had  a  leg  amputated  at  the 
hip  joint  or  huvo  lost  an  ai  in  at  the  shoulder 
joints  $50  a  month;  those  who  have  lost  an 
arm  and  a  leg,  $72  a  month .  ......  The  third 

annual  award  of  premiums  for  silk  cocoons 
raised  in  this  country ,  given  by  a  Philadelphia 
business  firm  through  the  W omen’s  Bilk  Cul¬ 
ture  Association  of  that  city,  has  just  been 
made,  and  the  competition  showed  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  industry.  There  were  77  con¬ 
testants,  from  30  different  states,  against  33 
from  II  States  last,  year,  and  36  from  four 
States  in  1 882.  There  were  10  cash  prizes 
given,  amounting  in  all  to  $500,  and  Miss  E. 
Woolston  of  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  won  the  first. 
The  Association  seeks  to  establish,  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,  the  culture  of  silk  worms  as  an 
industry  peculiarly  adapted  to  women,  and  is 
managed  without  salaries  and  with  no  profit 

for  the  active  members  in  any  w  ay . The 

bill  putting  Gen.  Grant  on  the  ‘’retired  list” 
has  passed  the  Senate  without  opposition;  but 
it  will  probably  be  opposed,  in  vain,  in  the 

House  . Charles  O’Couor,  the  famous 

New  York  lawyer,  died  last  Sunday  afternoon 
at  his  country  home,  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  at 
the  age  of  80 . The  Irish  dynamiters  ap¬ 

pear  to  be  pretty  well  organized  in  Canada, 
and  further  mischief  from  the  Emergency 

Brotherhood  is  anticipated . The  annual 

loss  by  lire  in  the  United  State's  is  about 
$100,000,000.  it  is  about  twice  us  much  per  in¬ 
habitant  as  the  fire  loss  of  Great  Britain,  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  France,  and  six  times 
that  of  Germany.  At  the  average  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction,  it,  would  require  the  constant  labor  of 

about  400,000  men  to  replace  the  loss . 

In  the  Indian  Territory  the  Choctaw  militia 
has  been  called  out,  in  anticipation  of  an  out 
break  of  u  portion  of  the  full  blood  Choctaws, 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  recently -enacted 
law  removing  ail  criminals  to  a  consolidated 
judicial  court  selected  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil.  Serious  trouble  is  feared . A  serious 

difficulty  has  arisen  between  tiie  British  and 
Canadian  Governments  respecting  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  imperial  officer  to  command 
the  Canadian  militia.  The  British  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  refuses  to  appoint  an  imperial 
officer  unless  the  Government  gives  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  Gen.  Lunrd  received... . An  In¬ 

dian  agent  at  Winnipeg,  who  has  been  de¬ 
tected  in  irregularities,  says  that,  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  have  been 
systematically  robbed  for  years  by  the  collu¬ 
sion  of  Indian  agents  and  contractors.  One 
means  of  swindling  is  to  stampede  cattle  across 
the  frontier  two  or  three  times  and  sell  them 
to  both  Governments.  He  says  the  story  of 
fraud  aud  jobbery  w'ould  till  a  book.......... 

Hewitt,  of  New  York,  has  introduced  another 
tariff  bill  into  the  House,  taking  about  10  per 
cent  off  the  import  duties  on  many  goods,  and 
putting  some  others  on  the  free  list.  There  is 
little  prospect,  that  it  will  be  considered  this 
season,  since  the  Morrison  20-per-eent-borizon- 
tal-reduction  bill  collapsed.  Much  recrimina¬ 
tion  among  the  Democrats,  and  bitterness 

against  Randall  and  His  forty  ‘‘bolters' . 

A  late  through  train  from  Boston  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  was  attacked  by  train  wreckers 
near  Queretaro  lately.  The  train  escaped 
without,  serious  injury,  but  17  of  the  would-be 
wreckers  have  just  been  officially  shot  at 

Queretaro . The  voter  is  threatened  with 

no  less  than  six  national  tickets  this  year,  to 
be  nominated  by  conventions  called  thus; 


Anti-monopoly,  at  Chicago,  May  14 ;  Green¬ 
back-Labor,  at  Indianapolis,  May  28;  Repub¬ 
lican,  in  Chicago,  June  3;  Anti-Masonic,  in 
Chicago,  June  10;  Democratic,  in  Chicago, 
July  8,  and  Prohibition,  in  Pittsburg,  July  23 
. . . The  Chicago  Driving  Park  Associa¬ 
tion  have  voted  to  introduce  horse-racing  on 

Sundays . The  Hennepin  Canal  has  at 

last  got  “recognition,’*  by  u  grant  of  $800,000 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  for  beginning 
work... . The  floods  along  the  Ixiwer  Mis¬ 

sissippi  are  extremely  disastrous;  several  par¬ 
ishes  iD  Louisiana  are  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
merged,  land  being  overflowed  that  has  not 
been  under  water  for  15  years.  Over  25,000 
people  are  in  need  of  food  and  shelter.  In 
most  places,  crops  will  have  to  be  replanted, 
and  much  distress  will  be  felt  for  weeks  to 

come .  The  withdrawal  of  Sir  Charles 

Tupper,  the  eloquent  Nova  Scotian,  from  the 
Dominion  Cabinet,  is  thought,  at  Ottawa  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  an  exodus  from  the  Cabinet 
and  its  thorough  reorganization.  Among 
those  marked  for  withdrawal  are  Hon.  D.  L. 
Maephorsou,  M  mister  of  the  Interior;  Hon. 
John  Henry  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
Bir  Hector  Laugevin,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  Hon.  John  Costjgan,  the  Marine 
Minister.  There  is  a  possibility  that  Sir  L. 
Tilley  will  resign,  and  also  that  lion.  J.  A. 
Chaplean,  Minister  of  State,  may  go.  Sir 
Alexander  Galt,  Speaker  Kirkpatrick,  Tom 
White,  of  the  Montreal  Herald,  and  Dalton 
McCarthy,  a  brilliant,  Toronto  lawyer,  are 

mentioned  for  places  in  the  new  Cabinet . 

There  is  a  keen  passenger  rate  war  from  Den¬ 
ver,  east.  On  Wednesday  the  following  rates 
were  bulletined  ut  1 1  A.  M, :  To  Missouri  River 
points,  a  distance  of  635  miles.  $3;  to  St.  Louis, 
$5;  to  Chicago,  $7;  to  New  York,  $25;  and 
proportional  rates  to  other  Eastern  point, r  It 
was  said  that  scalpers  were  selling  tickets  to 

New  York  for  $20 . The  wurm  weather 

in  Utah  is  causing  floods  and  great  damage  to 

nearly  all  the  roads  in  tho  territory . 

Granulated  sugar  is  selling  in  tho  Chicago 
market  now  at.  from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound. 
The  cause  of  the  low  prices  is  said  to  be  the 
competition  forced  on  the  Eastern  importers 
by  Claus  Spreokels,  of  California  (who  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  Sandwich  Islaud  sugars)  and 
the  immense  beet  crop  of  Europe  last  year  . . . 
The  liabilities  of  the  collapsed  firm  of  Grant 
&,  Ward  are  now  known  to  be  over  $14,500,* 
000.  Ferdinand  Ward  appeal’s  to  have  been 
the  “business  man”  of  the  concern,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  swindler®  ou  record. 
Through  bim  the  firm  dunned  to  be  operating 
in  enterprises  of  such  magnificence  that  they 
could  pay  from  two  to  five  per  eeut.  a  month 
for  money.  They  bid  off  city  revenue  bouds 
at.  prices  nobody  else  could  pay.  They  took 
great  loans  to  the  pauper  railroads  on  collate¬ 
rals  of  stock,  aud  then  rehypothecated  the  col¬ 
laterals  for  more  ready  cash.  They  made 
checks  on  banks  where  they  had  no  funds  and 
got  them  pa  id.  They  took  every  advantage  of 
the  free  and  easy  methods  of  business  to  swin¬ 
dle.  right  and  left.  The  three  partners,  Fish, 
Ward  and  young  Grant,  drew  out  $3,000  a 
month  each  for  living  expenses,  aud  played 
t.heir  came  to  the  last  limit,  ot  human  hum 
bugiliility.  In  the  last  eight  months.  Warner, 
a  chum  of  Ward’s,  got  cheeks  for  $4,000,000, 
for  what,  nobody  seems  to  know.  Ward  got 
the  millions  out  of  ids  dupes  principally  by  re¬ 
presenting  that,  the  firm  imd  enormously  pro¬ 
fitable  Government,  contracts,  so  that  they 
could  afford  to  pay  high  interests;  and  he  did 
pay  enormous  interest,  but  took  it  out  of  the 
principal.  The  Grants  are  mined,  and  all  con¬ 
nected  with  them  through  ties  of  blood,  mar¬ 
riage  or  friendship,  are  heavy  losers.  Ward 
must  have  a  pile  hidden  away;  but  the  ac¬ 
counts  were  kept,  in  such  u  slip -shod  fashion 
that  no  clear  statement  of  the  business  can  be 
made  out.  Ward  owns  up  that  the  concern 
has  been  bankrupt  for  more  than  a  year;  that 
all  the  money— millions — scooped  in  for  over 
two  years  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  misre¬ 
presentation,  as  the  firm  never  had  any  pro¬ 
fitable  Government  contracts.  Fish,  too,  ap¬ 
peal’s  to  have  been  a  fishy  customer.  . .  Ou 
Wednesday,  exposure  of  the  heavy  indebted¬ 
ness  and  phenomenal  fmaneeering  of  Graut  & 
Ward,  together  with  the  collapse  of  tho  old 
Marina  Bank  for  $5,  000  JHKJ  throng  h  the  m  isci  >  n  - 
duct  of  Fish,  its  President,  and  a  partner  with 
G.  &  W,,  caused  a  panic  in  W  all  Street.  A 
number  of  prominent  firms  suspended  pay¬ 
ment;  excitement  grew  intense  ;  Wall  Street, 
sidewalks  aud  roadway,  was  a  packed  mass  of 
black,  excited  humanity.  The  stoops  were 
crowded ;  the  side  streets  thronged.  The  ex¬ 
citement  has  been  abating  since  then,  and  is 
now  nearly  over. 


FROM  A  CLERGYMAN  71  YEARS  OF 
AGE. 

A  clergyman  in  Cleveland,  O.,  seventy -one 
years  of  age,  who  had  preached  regularly 
nearly  every  Sunday  for  over  fifteen  years, 
say  s,  in  a  letter  dated  February  8th,  1882,  a 
few  weeks  after  commencing  the  use  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen ; 

“My  strength  was  equal  to  the  work  until 
about  a  year  ago,  when  l  began  to  fail,  end 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  work,  if 
not  myr  life,  was  nearly  at  an  end.  But  now  J 
am  quite  a  new  man;  yea,  the  revitalize!  has 
introduced  new  life  into  my  almost  dead  or¬ 
gans.  I  cun  say  that  1  am  well  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  ot  a  little  soreness  in  my  throat.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  give  thanks  first  to  God,  and  then  to 
you,  for  this  blessed  hour  of  health.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,”  con¬ 


taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  anrl  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address.  I)rs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Phila.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  17. 

Last  Thursday  Professor  James  Law,  of  the 
Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  there  is  no 
foot-and-mouth  disease  among  the  cattle  in 

Kansas,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  as  reported . A 

swarm  of  locusts,  nine  miles  wide,  have  set¬ 
tled  on  Texmalca,  Mexico,  destroying  all  the 

herbage . In  Waterford,  Deland,  at  a 

meeting  of  the  Nationals,  Suuday,  Michael 
Davitt  argued  that  five  years’  rent  was  the 
utmost  tenants  should  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  purchase  of  their  holdings.  Healy  con¬ 
tended  that  one  year’s  rent  was  sufficient . 

....Farmers  in  England  are  taking  to  beet 
growing.  In  Norfolk  they  have  undertaken 
to  grow  this  season  at  least  900  acres  of  sugar 
beet  from  selected  seed,  and  on  the  faith  of 
tliis  an  association  has  been  formed,  which, 
long  before  the  licet  is  ready,  will  have  $100,- 
000  worth  of  plants  on  the  ground  ready  to 
make  sugar  as  fast  as  the  roots  come  in.  The 
farmer  will  get  $5  a  ton  for  the  white  beet 
delivered  at  the  works,  and  as  he  can  grow 
from  15  to  20  tons  to  the  acre  he  will,  after 
allowing  for  heavy  manuring  and  all  cost  of 
land,  labor,  seed,  and  transport,  be  able  to 
reckon,  oven  in  an  indifferent  season,  upon  a 
return  of  at  least  $15  an  acre,  which  must 
seem  to  him,  uTter  recent  experience,  “wealth 

beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.”  . The 

frosts  damaged  peachos  in  Alabama  aud 

Georgia . A  dispatch  from  Washington 

County,  N.  Y.,  says  potatoes  are  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  are  bought  for  the  starch  mills 

at  20  cents  per  bushel . Last  week’s 

combination  auction  of  Jersey  cattle  closed 
here  on  Saturday,  when  69  head  were  sold, 
Tho  stock  offered  wus  of  better  quality  than 
that  of  the  preceding  day,  aud  the  prices  were 
higher.  Among  the  highest  were  $2,750  for 
the  cow  Charity  of  St.  Lambert,  by  Stoke 
Pogis  3d,  out  of  Flora  of  St.  Lambert,  sold 
by  Mrs.  Jones, of  Ontario,  Canada;  and  $1,400 
for  the  bull  Tug  Wilson,  by  Stoke  Pogis  5th, 
out  of  Lily  of  St.  Lambert.  The  silver  cup 
for  the  owner  of  the  five  cattle  bringing  the 
highest  price  of  the  sale  was  awarded  to 
Valancey  E.  Fuller,  the  average  price  for  his 
five  highest  being  $3,850.  The  silver  salver 
for  the  live  animals  bringing  the  highest  price, 
and  sold  by  the  breeder,  w  as  given  to  A.  B. 

Darling,  the  average  being  $2,967 . The 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association 
lias  inaugurated  a  movement  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  ull  internal  revenue  taxes  on  tobacco 
growers.  The  packers  uud  trade  generally 
t  hroughout  the  country  are  to  unite  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  A  movement  has  been  started 
for  effect! ug  a  coalition  with  Southern  and 
Western  politicians  and  the  tobacco  men.  A 
meeting  to  complete  arrangements  will  be 

held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to-day . 

The  Ontario  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$35,000  to  the  purchase  of  live  stock  for  the 
Ex|ierimental  Farm  at  Guelph. ...... .From 

i860  to  1883  inclusive,  4,907,976  head  of  cattle 
have  been  driven  from  Texas  to  the  various 

States  and  Territories . There  are  al 

ready  as  many  calves  in  Northern  Wyoming 
this  Spring  its  there  were  at  the  opening  of 
June  in  1883.  Stockmen  ure  jubilant,  over  the 

prospects . ...No  less  than  6,500  cattle 

were  lately  shipped  into  Montana,  in  t  wo  days, 
over  tho  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the 
stock  farms  of  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Southern 

Minnesota. . . It  is  proposed  in  England 

as  a  sanitary  measure,  that  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  bo  placed  on  board  ships  employed  in 

the  cattle  traffic . It  is  estimated  that  90 

per  cent,  of  the  cows  “come  in”  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  aud  Juuo  l . Last  March,  Great 

Britain  unported  from  Denmark  nutter  valued 
at.  £302,939,  from  Germany  £108.378,  from 
Holland  £429,781,  from  France  £329,268,  from 
the  United  States  .€34,745,  However,  in  cheese 
w’o  furnished  £77,267  worth,  and  all  other 

countries  £70.104 . At  the  sale  of  Lord 

Falmouth's  race  horses  at  London,  Euglaud, 
April  28th,  the  three-year-old  bay  colt  Har¬ 
vester,  was  knocked  down  at  $43, 000, and  Busy¬ 
body,  the  same  age,  brought  $44,000  ....... 

The  sale  of  trotting  stock  at  Woodlawu,  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  took  place  May  1,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  estate  of  Horace  Burgher,  was 
very  successful.  Twenty-two  head  brought 

$26, 015;  average,  $1,182,50 . .A  total  uf 

L264  live  cattle  aud  506  sheep  were  exported 

from  Boston  last  week . The  Northern 

Texas  Stock  Association  now  numbers  be¬ 
tween  seven  aud  eight  hundred  members, .. . 
An  English  court  lately  decided  the  disboro- 
iug  of  cattle  an  unwarrantable  cruelty,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  statute _ A  total  of  1 1 , 168  cattle 

were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  mouth  of  March . . Arthur 

Gorham,  Vice- President  of  the  Western  Kan¬ 
sas  Cattle-Growers'  Association,  has  bought 
50  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  to  put  on  his  ranch 

.southeast  of  Dodge  City . The  supply  of 

cow  ponies  in  Texas  is  reported  as  being 
greater  than  the  demand,  with  prices  current 

at  $20  to  $30  per  head  ... - It  is  claimed  t  hat 

in  Boston  from  100,000  to  150,000  pounds  of 
oleomargarine  and  other  imitations  Of  butter 
are  sold  each  week . There  are  iu  Aus¬ 

tralia  in  round  numbers  90,000,000  of  sheep, 
divided  among  the  seven  colonies  al.<out  as 
follows:  New  (South  Wales,  35,500,000;  Vic¬ 
toria,  13,000,000;  West  Australia,  4,000,000; 
South  Australia,  8,000.000;  Queensland,  13,- 
500,000;  Tasmania.  2,000,000;  New  Zealand, 


13.000,000;  total.  89,000,000. ..  . A  move¬ 

ment  is  on  foot  in  Philadelphia  to  compel  the 
concoctors  of  bogus  butter  to  color  it  pink 
instead  of  yellow. 

- - ♦♦♦ 

Alarmingly  prevalent,  death  from  Heart 
Disease.  Dr.  Graves’s  Heart  Regulator  cures 
it.  Druggists. — Adv. 

W hy  still  suffer?  Dr.  Graves's  Heart  Regu¬ 
lator  will  cure  Heart  Disease.  Price  $1.  6 

for  $5.  By  druggists — Adv. 

««»  — 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  May  17. 

The  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  May  make  the  wheat  prospect  nearly 
as  favorahl}’  as  in  April,  when  the  general  av¬ 
erage  was  within  five  percent,  of  the  standard 
of  full  condition.  The  May  average  is  94.  It 
was  83 in  1883.  Barring  the  changes  of  the 
future,  a  winter  wheat  product  of  about  350,- 
000,000  bushels  is  indicated.  Low-lying  lands 
have  been  saturated  with  moisture,  retarding 
growth.  Well-drained  wheat  soils  are  nearly 
everywhere  hearing  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  The  winter  wheat  of  New  England 
is  a  scarcely  appreciable  quantity.  Its  condi¬ 
tion  is  quite  uniformly  high.  The  Middle  and 
Southern  States  make  averages  ranging  from 
90  to  100.  The  Ohio  basiu  makes  a  less  favor 
able  showing,  with  little  difference  in  the 
States  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  States  of  large  production  make  the 
following  averages,  100  representing  not  an 
average  condition,  but  a  full  stand  of  healthy 
plants  of  medium  growth:  New  York,  97; 
Pennsylvania,  98;  Kentucky,  99;  Ohio,  85; 
Michigan,  85;  Indiana,  85;  Illinois,  87;  Mis¬ 
souri,  94:  Kansas,  103  ;  California,  95.  The 
seeding  of  spring  wheat  is  nearly  finished  in 
Minnesota,  It.  has  been  delayed  by  heavy  rains 
and  low  temperature  in  Dakota  and  is  not  yet 
completed. 

Rye  promises  fully  as  well  as  wheat  The 
general  a verage  is  96,  It  is  several  points  high¬ 
er  than  wheat  in  the  principal  States  of  the 
W est.  The  general  average  for  barley  is  101. 
It  is  100  in  New  York,  100  in  Pennsylvania,  98 
in  Michigan,  and  103  in  California. 

Meadows  aud  pastures  are  generally  promis¬ 
ing,  though  failing  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  healthy  growth  and  unimpaired  condition. 
The  progress  of  cotton  planting  has  been  de¬ 
layed  everywhere  by  low  temperature  in 
April.  Iu  some  of  the  Virginia  counties  none 
was  planted  on  May  1,  and  little  in  several  of 
the  counties  of  North  Carolinia.  The  propor 
tiou  planted  May  1  of  the  proposed  area  is  re¬ 
ported  as  follows;  North  Carolina,  45  per  cent; 
(South  Carolina,  60;  Georgia,  68;  Florida,  95; 
Alabama,  75;  Mississippi,  76;  Louisiana,  77; 
Texas,  80;  Arkansas,  70;  Tennessee,  52.  The 
acreage  w  ill  be  reported  on  June  1. 

Two-thirds  of  the  corn  in  the  great  Western 
corn  belt  was  planted  on  May  15,  Lust  year 
over  50  percent,  was  planted  after  May  20. 
Other  crops  promise  a  large  yield.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  winter  wheat  has  materially  improved 
since  the  first  of  the  month. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  May  17,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  4%c.  lower;  No. 


Chicago  Spring,  5%c,  lower.  Corn,  }£c.  low¬ 


er.  Oate,  steady.  Rye,  >£c.  lower.  Barley, 
2c.  higher.  Pork,  15c.  lower.  Hogs,  from 
10c.  to  20c  lower,  according  to  grade  Cat¬ 
tle,  from  15c.  to  20c.  lower.  Sheep,  from  15c. 
to  30c.  higher. 

Wheat.— Opened  steady  and  excited:  there  was  a 
frantic  effort  to  buy  as  soon  as  trie  gong  sounded, 
und  prices  shortly  alter  tho  opening  showed  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  3y»c.  over  the  closing  tlgures  of  yesterday; 
reportsof  run*  on  Kansan  City  banks  caused  a  decline 
of  l<V»2e.,  but.  an  advance  of  #tc  soon  followed:  later 
prices  eased  off  *slC.,  fluctuated  and  closed  l<ktt\  over 
yesterday;  sales  ranged:  "Regular”  May  87  <8» 
<4tS8h*c;  June.  SSGiiSWo,  July,  89<*9tfiO;  August, 
KSlUShsUOr  Septenilier,  No.  I  Chicago 

Spring,  HJffiSitc.  Corn-0 usettlcd:  sales  rnnged:  Cash, 
iSiisMbi:  May.  June.  W-A'aFIIic:  July.  58^w 

59c.;  August,  .VMiil'/te.  Dvrs.— Dull;  sales  ranged: 
Cash,  Mv£c:  May.  June,  HitoU^e;  July. 

33W4--MM.C.:  August, all  the  year,  .'T-vmU&c. 
RVK-IuUi.  at  Ett^c.  Baulky  -  Firmer  at  73c.  Flax 
skvay  Quiet  at  XI.69m1.7II.  Point— Sales  ruuged:  Cash. 
kl7.;WwJ7.ai:  May.  »17.»X’v)7.9.’i  June,  *17  22!^«17.35; 
Julv,  *l7.8.Vil7. -178,:  August.  SIT.Ghi'.' I7.SJV  all  the 
year,  *14.45.  Lard  In  fair  demand:  but  Irregular: 
sales  ranged;  Cash.  May,  *\15  Juue, 

i8.77Sti(!tH.35.  Rous  -  Market  weak.  unsteady. 
Rough  packing,  packing  ami  shipping 

$5.75w«.Cffl;  tight,  *5.3l'i5.*P;  skips,  ft.lXfci5.U0.  Cattle 
— F.xport  grades  at  f C.itt.' ti.Cu:  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping,  $5  CWi&F.J'i;  cotnmon  to  medium,  *5.Vo@5.8.5; 
grass  Texans,  f4,25<Jt*';  corn-fed  Texans,  fto-B.lO. 
Sheep- inferior  to  fair,  $4 ■giS.lUj  medium  to  good, 
$Cii,<3.25;  choice  to  extra,  #0.1' >#7. TO;  shorn,  f.Xrt 0,40. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 


week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  Gl^c.  lower; 
No.  3  Fall,  2c.  lower.  Coro,  3*c-  lower. 
Oats,  },{c.  lower.  Pork,  3?>£c.  lower. 

Wheat —Active:  No.  2  Red.  *1. IS  cash:  May,  *1.1254 
June.  *1.0896:  July.  ,jr,%c:  August, »2ft&93fcu:  all  the 
year,  Jijfke;  No.  3  Red  Fall,  $i.i»3  bid.  (John— Un¬ 
settled  at  Bl'Idi'.W'AO.  cash;  hlX&biHC,  May;  51?$(<s 
511*0.  Juue:  53Uw5S14c  July;  I4e.  August; -15V4C.  all 
be  year.  Oats— Dull  at  Site- .  cash:  May;  27  W 

(i2o>i;e.  nit  the  year.  RTE- Quiet  at  x-iondo  Barley 
—Steady  at  'iiviHik:  Eous—  Steady  at  UitfiC.  Flaxseed 
—Nominal  at  $l.6u.  Hay  Steady:  Timothy,  Jri-l>il7; 
Prairie.  813.®ia.  Bran  quiet  ai  70 litTie.  Pork- 
Cash,  *17;  Bullcments-Uing  clear.  H. SO;  short 

rib,  »8.S5<*H.lO:8hort  clear.  £*,65.  bacon— Long  clear. 
*11:  short  rib  $8j15#9.UI:  short  clear,  #9  40.  Lard— 
Pul)  at  *9.15, 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 


week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  isle,  lower.  Corn, 
lc.  higher.  Oats,  lbjC.  lower.  Rye,  1c.  higher. 
Barley,  steady.  Pork,  50c  lower.  Hogs,  a 
sbade'lower. 

Wheat— Active:  No.  2  Red.  cash,  4i.04  il.dfi.  Corn 
—In  fair  demand  and  steady :  No.  2  Mixed,  5Sls®59i^c. 
Oats-  Easy.  No.  2  Mixed,  86ii3H^.  Rye— Quiet,  No.  2, 
69(o  ?  <•,  Barley  -Quiet  but  Arm  Extra  No.  3  Fall,  81 
aS2i>.  PonK-*l7i«,iJ.25.  Lakd— Dull  and  nominal  at 
*S.(CVto~.Wi.  HcT-kmeats— Quiet  and  weaker:  Shoul¬ 
ders,  short  rib.  *«,!>.  llacon,  easier  and  low¬ 

er:  Shoulders.  *7.50:  Short-rib,  *9  1214;  Short  Clear, 
*9.50.  Butter—  In  fair  demand:  Extra  creamery. 
25c.;  choice  dairy,  18c.  Koos— Steady:  Common  and 
Light.  *4.250:5.65:  Packing  and  Butchers,  *5.25(^5.90. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


75®S0c.-  shipping  hay  at  70c. ;  clover  mixed  at  70@75c.; 
clover  at  55@65e.  No.  1  rye  straw  at  80c;  short  rye 
straw  at  55<<J65c.;  oat  straw  at  50c. 

Hops.— The  position  Is  regarded  ns  strong  nud  en¬ 
couraging.  The  quotations  arc:  26i*27c.  for  choice; 
23® 84c.  for  prime;  medium  at  2<to83o,  and  common 
at  l.Sc.:  Pacific  Coast  at  21®  25c. 

Poultry  and  Game. -Live  poultry  Is  holding  well 
up  on  fair  demands  and  moderate  receipts.  Dressed 
poultry  Is  wanted  a  little  more  freely. 

Uvk  Pour  .try -Fowls,  near  by,  V  !b.  13M®llc  do 
Western.  l31*(<*Mr;  do  .Sour hern,  12®)  3c;  turkeys  V 
It  12 a  14c;  ducks.  State,  *  pair,  75o®*l:  ilo.  West¬ 
ern  V  pair.  7SM>yuc:  geese.  State.  V  pair.  *1«1,5U;  do. 
Western.  »  pair;  #1.00-1*1.23. 

Fkozkx  Pnri.TRV.— Turkeys.  Western  prime,  per  lb. 
Ihaiye- chlcken«.  Western,  prime,  per  lb,  llfjH2e;  do, 
State.  12i#]3e;  ducts.  Western,  per  lb,  14<al7c. 

pRKStt  KILLED- Turkeys,  choice  at  Ue;  do,  fair.  12 
uAl-tor  capon*.  Philadelphia  large.  28a43oes  do,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  xmnli,  at  2Pa,2Te  chickens,  do.  broilers,  I  th. 
and  under.  4')atfl5c.  chickens,  do.  do.  above  I  ft,  83 
i«85c;  do,  Pucks  Co.  dry  picked,  18u*19c;  do.  Jersey 
scalded,  per  lb  tS'«»iyc,  do,  and  fowls,  mixed  Jersey, 
|Ai,»l,c;  do.  Slate  and  Western  eliulce.  lifcfolffc:  do, 
do.  fair  to  good,  at  lk-tIV.  Fowl*.  Philadelphia 
prime.  MttlSc;  tlt».  Jersey,  prune,  llajlte;  do.  State 
and  Western  prime,  Italic:  do.  poor  to  fair  at  1  bit 
12c  Pucks,  State  and  Western  prime,  ptjr  lb.  ir*itl0c; 
do.  do.  fulr  t<i  good,  per  lb.  l.’jUf,  Geese,  .state  and 
Western  prime,  tl<t»l?c;  do,  do.  poor  to  fair.  s„an>e; 
squabs,  white,  per  doz,  #4.  (lame -English  sutpe, 
per  doz.,  *1.79;  do,  frozen,  per  doe.,  #1.73;  plover, 
frozen,  per  doz.  #2;  wild  ducks,  red  head.  SUaeOc: 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


Butter  Packages,  etc 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  17,  1884. 
BREAD8TUFP8  and  PROvtstONs.— A s  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  No.  2  Chicago  Wheat  Is  4L<c. 
lower;  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat  («  9|*<\  hlglier; 
No.  S  Red  U  8Kc.  lower  In  elevator; 
No.  2  rail  Certificates  are  8J<c.  lower  In  elevator. 
Ryk.  —Canada  Is  1c.  lower;  State  1*  2c.  lower  Corn. 
—Ungraded  Mixed  is  j^e.  lower;  No.  S  Is  2c.  higher; 
steamer  Mixed  is  Fje.  lower  In  elevator.  Oats -No. 
3  Mixed  Is  unchanged;  No.  2  Is  ly'c,  lower  in  store; 
No.  1  Is  unchanged;  No.  3  White  Is  higher;  No.  2 
|s  He.  higher;  No.  I  Is  tc.  lower  Mixed  Western  Is 
1c,  lower;  White  do.  Is  He- lower;  White  State  is  He. 
lower. 

PLOITR,  Pkkd  AND  MEAL.— Flour  -Quotations:  Kmc. 
$2. 40, A-u;  superfine,  |t3.t»K<t3.S5.  latter  an  extreme, 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  #8.0 ms. .‘;V  good  to  fancy 
do.  *a. <0*4;  common  to  good  extra  Western,  *8.50» 
Ijr:  good  to  tibolCH,  corzimoD  to  fair  extra 

obiLi.  $•>.  VJiit-i.iOr  good,  0 •  Kood  to  choice*,  $!».55 

common,  extra  Minnesota.  «3.fi0a3  ',5;  clear,  *1.23 
rye  mixture,  *4.r«rtl  SO;  straight,  *4.»U8; 
patent,  #3.4lk<#  65:  bakers'  extra.  *5*5.511;  St. 
IajijIb  ei nu tin  HI  to  fair  exiru.  *:i.5->.«,r7(i:  fair  lo  good. 
*1., 31X6.23;  good  to  very  choice,  *3.3ujiM.25;  putent 
Minier  wheal  extra,  *3.30*6. 50:  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies.  #5.443.10;  South  American,  *5.10(*5.20. 
SocniKRN  r Lot/it— Oommou  to  good  extra,  #3.70<i4 
4.80:goo.l  tm  bolce,  *».8o«e.33.  ryb  Floor -Superfine, 


For  Stacking  out  in  Fields  or  Mowing  away  in  Barns, 


Creameries  it  Dairies  supplied  at  Lowest  Market  Rates 


Our  Patent 


Grapple 

fork. 


mr<i 

Save  labor  anil  limner;  »r»  simple,  (taraliln,  no»t  but  little, 
No  trouble  to  s'vt  over  liigb  beams  nr  to  Hie  end  or  deep  bays, 
Thousauds  now  in  u»e.  Wood  Pulley  a,  Floor  Hooks  eto 
Send  for  olroular  aod  dwlguv  for  tracking  barus,  to 

1).  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co,.  Batavia.  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 


as  per 
Illustration 


Four-  It'Aeef  Carrier. 


IS  A  GREAT 


Send  for  Price  List  to 

II-  «).  I  A  KTF.lt  Sc  CO.. 

101  IS  nri  h  Mo, u  e  Street.  New  York. 


PATENT  SHEEP  DIP 


GOLD  MEDAu,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


NON-POISONOU8 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  lu  the  world. 
Awarded  3  Medals  and  5  Pi'ize  Certificates. 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  tho  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  Ithas  three, 
times  the  strength  ofOocou  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi. 
eal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  h.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Doncaster,  England i  nud  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


u,. i  III  free  on  hoard  from  store,  *!.lO*1.02u  for  rail 
!■•  riiticate*  In. elevator,  fl.iws  fordo,  delivered  from 
from  elevator:  No.  2  Ked, seller  June,  closing  lUllAj; 
do.  July,  dosing  #  .0364.  do.  August,  closing  fl.IjSCi 
(dosing  gl.UIH;  do.  December,  dosing 
Hyb — CanuOa,  7T«i74W,  lat  ter  for  very  choice; 
West.-rn.  to  arrive,  cost,  freight  and  Insurance  at 
nvMj  tKWsc:  State,  at  74  i*?3loi:.lunt.KY -No.  i  Canada, 
stiijtssc!  No.  1  <  ianada.  MOsi'JJe.  Harley  Malt  Quiet; 
prices  unchanged.  Cou.s-Ungraileil  mixed  at  ROov. 
Me:  N,I  .1,  Cl, .Ditto:  steamer  mixed.  i,2h,e.  In  elevator. 
No.  3,  tW.H In  elevator.  iVltyndpue.  delivered; 
Old  -No.  2.  ‘.Kme,  Instore  B4tt<4*inr>c.  lu  elevator'  No  2 
ay.  closing nailc:  do.  June,  dosing  r.3c; 
'  >lo.  August .  closing  fftHc. 
-■  “  (4<e.  lu  store,  38Ric. 

,  _i  "‘..V*  No. 

... —  No,  I  quoted  l*o; 
-----  -JR-.,  White  db.4l(*4VHC;  \YliIte 
Stats,  IlH  lib, He;  No.  2  mixed, sdh-r  Mu v. closing  attic; 
do.  June,  closing  33e-  do.  July, closing  3434c. 

PBonaiOHa  Pork  -The  quotations  are:  *17  for  or¬ 
dinary  old  mess  In  lob  lots  of  Inspected,  and  #K50 
for  ii.  iv  ,1o.-  family  mess  at  *17.«4l 7.50;  clear  back, 
it  tfxtru  prlnifj,  $lil  for  !nMp**et*4tl.  Dkkkhicd 

Hogs  .Sales  at  jjjc,  for  medium  and  light  uverages 
.ue I  IV,  ror  heavy  average.  CUT  Mi.ats  Pickled 
bellies,  II  IlM  average,  at  7  V;  City  pickled  slioul 
derv  at  ,0,  ,  7*,,e.  plekled  hams  at  il<40;  smoked 
shoulders  at  3*hIac;  and  sm<>ke,3  hums  ut  I3<*  13Q,e. 
Miodi.ek— For  Western  delivery  boxed  lots  are 
quoted-  Long  clear  at  *3.50  short  clear  at  #8.73; 
sborr  rib  at  #*4.,  with  -houlders  at  #f,.5d.  Rkke 
P.xtrfi  Iti'.lla  niox-.  ut  njEt.ra  meik*  at  SI.'.fH); 

pttPket  Mt  *13  for  barrels  and  *20.30  In  tierces;  plate 
beer  at  *12 *13  family,  #IU.tl.  0.  Hrkc  Hams-Quo 


For  Agencies  In  districts  where 
ranged,  apply  to 


none  are  yet  ar- 


Messrs  MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON 


Willintnsburg,  Itrooklyu 


New  York 


Here  You  Have  It! 


mixed,  seller 
do.  July,  closing  r.t 

c/ats-No.  a  .Mixed,  a _ _ _ _ _ _  „v„.. 

in  elevator,  «S»c,  delivered;  No.  1,  quoted  nt  HU«< 
3  White  4 '2c  :  No.  2.  4'2l$,s)4Se  " 

mixed  Western,  :Hra3i»e;  '  ' 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADER 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


t,  d  for  Western  delivery  „t  *211,4  24.30;  and  ben: at  *25 
..vj.  Laud  Contract  grad,-  Western  011  the  spot, 
ut  *-.m;  June  option  closing  at*a  4«  dh.43c:  July  op¬ 
ium  dosing  at  #3.f,tJ(*3  57;  AUsUst  option  closing  ut 


*-.bS  September  closed  at  *'.«ti®H«M.  T  he  year  option 
•  eloxcd  at  gs.  I5  *3,».i.  City  steam  at  at  #8  3o;  the  gene¬ 
ral  market  standing  at  #8,*i.  KeflnedCmitlnent  on 
unvote  terms;  quoted  nt  *8.71),  nud  Mouth  American. 

Buttbr— creator ry,  Klglns  at  25,  Western,  *23m25c; 
husteru,  2«c;  State  dairy  naif  llrkins,  tub*  and  puli*, 
extra.  23.tJ.5e,  for  best  uew;  do.  prime  2'2gD'23c.-  110.  do. 
fair.  2*ka,2!c:  do.  Wel*n  tub*,  extras,  23.i2Tej  ■jirlme, 
.l„fc2Je;  >10  do.  good.  I9®2)lc:  State  llrklus  and  tuba, 
te  st  2.V:  prime,  22/g24c:  lower  grades.  btaWc.  Stut.- 
HrklQa,  dairies,  beat.  2Tci  23.142-to.  Tor  prime,  and  21 
bt'J'V  for  gorali  Western  Imitation  creamery 
choice- r  ;,t  21  h".7 >C ,  do  fair,  IHC;  Western  dairy,  18 
st-'hc.  for  Invoices  and  selections  to  2l,t'22o.;  W  st 
ern  lactory  fresh  extrau  INidITc:  15c.  for  prime  I2ui 
14c.  for  fair,  and  84410c.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
gram*  were  received:  From  Philadelphia  Market 
weak:  Eastern  dairy  at  22a3lc;  Western  at  lStotl'Je; 
Eustern  creamery  at  2 *e :  dairy  at  23c.  From  Host, >11 

In  moderate  demand;  creamery  at  24,»25c.  From 
Chicago  Market  steady:  extra  creamery  at  '22s. 23c ; 
extra  firsts  at  jo.bJIc  dairy  at  hj<D'2bo.  From  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Market  steady  at  22®23c. 

CUEtixr-  Quoted  for  new  at  Vi%  «,  I2%c.  for  beat; 
slightly  skimmed  at  II®12c«l  talr  lotniltJlo  common 
at  *,„4'Ic;  Ohio  flats  at  1  Pa  12c.  for  host  down  to  7c.  for 
common;  Pennsylvania  skims  ut  '(*3*40  for  best;  Jut 
4c.  for  common  to  fulr 

Cotton.— Spot  Cotton  more  active  at  a  decline  of 
1  l Be.  Receipts  at  the  port*  to-day,  684  bales,  against 
2,005  this  duy  last  week,  and  6,366  last  year.  Since 
September  I.  4,731,753  bales,  against  5, 71l,'23'2  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  season. 

0UUHKXT  CUtCEs. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands  andtJuli. 

Ordinary  .  9  5  16  9  9- 16  9  9  16 

Strict  Ordinary . 

Good  Ordinary . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary, 

Low  Middling . . 

Strict  Low  Middling.. 

Middling . . 

Good  Middling......... 

Strict  Good  Middling. 

Middling  Fulr . 

Fair . 


arrivals;  iu.358  ueau, against  11,833  head  for  tho  same 
time  last  week.  Trade  opened  with  a  weak  reeling 
and  the  downward  tendency  amounted  before  the 
close  tou  decline  of  strong  *1  per  head  with  some 
sales  Qe.  lower.  A  fair  export,  demand,  (without 
which  auythlug  approaching  a  clearance  would  have 
been  Impossible),  prevented  a  more  serious  break  lu 
price*.  St|||-fo<l  steers  from  Cincinnati  and  Peoria 
sold  at  *6.U3r«6.70|  good  still  balls  at  *6. 12t*®5.'20; 
common  at  *4.60644.40.  The  range  for  common  to 
choice  (torn-fed  cattle  wa*  httyapj^c,  to  dress  55* 57 
lli,  with  8  picked  steers  selling  at  g7.22'<.  A  few  dry 
cows  sold  at  9Qc.  to  dregs  55  lit,  exporters  bought 
ut  Tiy^o*  13Vtfe,  to  dress  56  1b,  Includlug  prime  stable 
fed  me,  r*  at.  scant  *7  per  100  lb. 

Oai.VKH.  -Total  Tor  hIx  days,  8.153  bead. against ,8.623 
head  ror  the  saroo  time  Iasi  week  PeRUMylVania 
veal*  I  jo  n,  average,  at  644c;  Extra  Jersey  veals,  1  e 
®  average,,  at.  7^f  fair  to  prtmn  veals  may  he  quoted 
at  fw.fc,c;  buttermilk  calves  at  U(i<,y|tke.  Dressed 
calves  opened  ftrm  and  a  fruetlon  blither,  but  late 
arrival*  cau»cd  an  uuulrr  feeling,  best.  Jer*cys 
sold  ut  Ik.fclOc:  Common  to  Prime  state, 1  and  Penn 
sylvanlan*  at  6>it9t*c-;  and  Dressed  ltu,  tormllks  nt  tea 
7!^c.  City  dressed  sold  at  fiiulOL'c. 

'.AMug,  Total  arrival*  for  six  days, 
2!l,h.W  head  against  '26,101  head  for  the  sume  time  last 
week.  I  he  market  was  dull  and  weak  for  all  grades 
of  sheep,  with  poor  stock  almost  unsalable.  Common 
from  u  to  18c.  lower,  aud  a  general  brsuk  lu  prices 
Is  not  Improbable.  The  supply  of  lamb*  was  rather 
light  and  the  murket  wa*  falriy  sustained,  urdlnary 
to  good  Virginias  (.old  3‘r<2.LOi!:  Jerseys  ut  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  *4.5(1,45.50  per  head,  and  by  the  ft  utllkitllO. 
Dressed  mutton  sold  ut  lh*,,.  Uo.  closing  weak.  Dressed 
bpring  lambs  were  closing  fairly  at  1  let  17c. 

Hogs. -Total  for  six  duy*. 29.hu  head,  against  31,298 
head  for  the  same  lime  last  week.  The  market  ruled 
steady,  with  common  to  good  Western  sold  at  #5.50 

(c&D.S.V 


Has  no  equal  In  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
time,  labor,  or  expense.  Hay.  gruln  (bound  or  loose), 
eiover  seed,  pens,  lieiin*,  stalk*  aud  Itnbusked  earn, 
unloaded  yyltli  equal  ease  arid  rapidity:  61  load*  tin 
loaded  In  six  hours,  1' or  descriptive  circular*  address 
KOAltDHAN  It  It  OH,,  Htioriavillo,  N.  V 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  slxtv  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  pres*  8,  . 
enty  flvo  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  rail  to  send 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the  J 

HICtGANUM  mfg.  corporation, 

lliggnii 0 in,  ct„  V.  H.  A. 

Manufacturer*  or  Agricultural  Implement#  of 
ery  dcscrlpi lou. 

Beautmn  Prairie  FA  ICM- 
INU  and  STOCK  Lands  in 
Northern  Iowa  and 
Southern  MLnneso- 
ta.  Prices  low 
long-  time,  in¬ 
terest 
only  G 


SILKS  FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK, 

In  50o.  au<l  *l  paokageH.  Elegant  varlctle*,  uiir  20c 
puekagu  of  best  Embroidery  “Ilk.  asm, l'f.', I  „ol  riPH 


77„;  following  rates  are  invariable, 
fmr  res/inlfulli/  informed  that  aim 
with  (i  view  to  obtaining  different  /, 
futile , 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  1 
One  thousand  Hues,  or  more,  within  on 
lroru  date  of  llr*t  Insertion,  perugu 
Yearly  order#  occupying  11  or  nn-r 

ngate  space  .  . 

I  referred  positions . . .35 

Reading  Notice*,  ending  vv'llV  “  .jiie, 
line,  million  leaded . 


NHJl>er  et. 
■V  Write 
for  full  in¬ 
form  atiou, 
sent  FRKF,  to 


L®  W  Willis  Drummond,  Jr 

94  Washington  Street  Chicago. 

Governmonti.aiid  Scrip  of  ail  ( 

AUCTION  SAXiB  OP’ 

Seven  Tracts  of  LAND 

NE.\It  RICHMOND,  VA. 

ONE  IABIII, 

TZnnar  llni^,  '\L‘  -  AI1  W,'U  boated  and  desirable, 
Menu  Tor  (.ataLihrut*. 

i.mVl.0  K.  4  It  t  WFOliD.  Auclionoer, 
1005  liunh  street.  Iti.  liiuoud,  Vu 

Land  Loan*  Investors  8  pereem 

“T  i  '  1  J  Principal  and  interest  guui 

aoteed.  Guaranty  baaed  On  cupltal  of  *75,000.  fiefc 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  cireniar. 


10  9-16  1013-16  1013-16 

10  15-16  11  3-10  II  3-10 

11  3-10  11  7-16  II  7  16 

JIfc  11«  1 14s 

ll  3-16  1113-16  1113-16 

11  18-16  12  1-16  12  1-16 

12  1-16  12  5-16  12  5-10 

12  7  -16  12  1116  V2I116 

13  8-16  13  7-16  12  7-16 

3TALVKD, 

Good  Ordinary....  3  15-10  I  Low  Middling.  10  T-16 
Strict  Good  Ord..  9&i  |  Middling.  .....  a  i-Jg 

To  duy's  closing  prices:  May  U.lOiiiU.ii:  June  1159 
ctii. ce:  July,  1 1.74;  1.71-  August.  u.43<au.84' fiepteru" 
her.  lt.j|fa,11.55:  Octob*:r,  1 1  .id-a  1 1 ,04 •  November  10  44 
(<fclu.--l,  December ,  10. 8 3(4 10.85;  January,  i O.90(/i  10.92 ■ 
February,  lliell.u2.  Market  closing  easy  Trans¬ 
ferable  notices,  1 1.45.  *  UU3 

Egos.  Are  offered  at  a  decline  and  rule  rather 
dull. 

^  State  ,t noted  at  16c;  Canadian  at  ,15-%<si6c;  Western 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  tho  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  a  shade  easier;  quoted  at  15<915)9C.  From 
Boston -Market  easier-  quoted  at  15(gH6^c.  From 
Chicago  -Market  steady,  quoted  at  13*4®l3$ic.  From 
Cincinnati- Slarket  steady  at  12«l2}*e.  From  Indian¬ 
apolis  -Quoted  at  13c. 

Fuksii  Fruits.— Apples,  Baldwin  ,  >  bbL,  at  *3.50 
Gfcl.vr  greculugs.  C  bbl„  at  *3.75a»4.85  Fin,  oraugea 
*4.50Far,."ii  per  box  for  choice-  #3.50'a#4  for  fair  loU: 
btrawbert'c*.  i. i.*25o^  p.  mart  for  Charleston;  I0it25e. 
for  Florida:  I.,*t35c  for  North  Carolina  and  20<<()23e. 
for  Norfolk  Cherries  at  3hio,35e  f,,r  best  Norti,  f«r„. 


Entered  nt  the  Post-olTlce  at  New  York  City  N  Y 
us  second  class  mall  matter.  ’  ’  ' 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

“CORN  and  WHEAT 

100,000,000  Bub.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat. 


ALONG  THE - - 

(KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

„  WOOL  CROWING 

UnBurpassed  for  Climate,  Gras  sea,  Water 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 


'£<0  O  r’Hziij 

1  Y  'On  nJ* 

All  Communications  U  Promptly  Answered. 

Addrem,  JANESVILLE  HAY  TOOL  00., 

Foie  Manufacturers, _ Janesville,  Wls. 

BHrP  A  tuncy  box  with  26  articles 

■  kLL  and  60  page  book  Ulustratlng  games, 
LLl  trick*,  *0.  Send  ilk:,  help  pay  poHtage. 
"  *  ™  "  ■  Nason  &  Co  .tan  Fulton  SL.New  York. 


B.  McALLASTEfUsnd  c 


ATTENTION  FARMERS  I  .  FRUIT-GROWERS*  EVERYBODY1 

«  °!  ‘'•'"••KhdUL  It  i,  the  Ji&\  d 


To  iutroilm-e  it,  I  will 

M-ud  a  . -ample  Pump  to 
any  express  station  in 
the  United  .Stales  or 
Cun  ad  a,  express  paid, 
for  *4  5. 50,  regular 
price  46. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


1  have  the  finest 
Spray  Attach¬ 
ment  ever  put  on  a 
l’uinp.  —  can  change 
from  solid  stream  to 
spray  instantly  while 
pumping. 

Write  al  Once. 


or  heir*  send  stamp  for  circular 
showing  who  U  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sion,  bounty,  etc  L  C.  Wood, 
Box  34,  Washington.  D.  C. 


|AO,>^ri.|,ree(Hlent<>d  Snore*.  My  Agent.  Mute  *10  t„ 
11  |>uy.  I  alio  niainifncturt  tb.;  P„uto  line  I  xt'-roii, 

['<)»l-ifnid  l*lirvr.t- 7^  *“'  r"‘e  ,tul,,H'  P'J't-paid.  *l.'«;  polished  hi 
posi  puoi.  VI. 76,  e«n  do  four  to  »  X  acre*  per  dm  genii  r,.r  III 

Hogue.  Price  lest  and  Torms  to  A*ooU  etc  7 ilve  i  ll.t  ,,r 

’SaisMi.’  5grf5c«5K  cWkiEil;  « 


Chased  Band  or  Double  Heart  Ring 
50  Pretty  Chrome  Cards  with  name 
and  PRESENT,  all  for  24  cento. 
CLINTON  Si  CO..  North  Haven,  Ct, 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBXEB 


ing,  and  we  ought  to  improve  such  opportuni¬ 
ties.  My  studies,  with  a  few  other  duties,  take 
most  of  my  time.  When  I  rend  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins,  who  write  about  what  they 
do  to  make  home  enjoyable  for  themselves 
and  others,  I  think  they  have  correct  ideas, 
and  hope  they  will  keep  on  doing  good. 

My  school  is  at  home.  Besides  my  regular 
studies  I  have  music— vocal  and  instrumental 
— and  plenty  of  papers  aud  periodicals  for 
miscellaneous  reading. 

The  Rural  cornea  to  ns  weekly,  freighted 
with  its  usual  amount,  of  good  reading.  1 
have  botany  for  one  study,  aud  thin  if  it  is 
very  interesting.  I  think  smneof  the  Cousins 
might  find  out  who  IJnele  Mark  is.  aud  how 
he  looks.  Pa  had  a  little  chat  with  him  last 
Fall,  but  he  won’t  tell  me  much  about  it.  All 
he  says  about  him  is.  “he  is  not  very  gray,  and 
his  nose  is  not  much  longer  than  that  of  other 
folks.” 

Will  Uncle  Mark  please  tell  me  how  long 
lemons  should  be  left  on  the  tree,  to  ripen  in 
this  climate;  also,  what  powder  is  nice  for 
filling  sachets?  Your  niece, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  mat  Cornelius. 

[I  remember  your  papa,  and  he  was  quite  an 
agreeable  person.  I  am  glad  he  does  notthink 
my  nose  much  longer  than  other  folks,  as  I 
had  been  told  that,  it  was.  But,  vou  know,  a 
large  nose  is  a  sigu  of  great  intellect.  Why 
don’t  you  set  the  example,  by  railing  on  your 
uncle?  Leave  the  lemons  on  the  tree  as  long 
as  you  wish.  You  can  easily  tell  when  they 
are  ripe.  For  an  ordinary  sceut  bag.  your 
aunt,  uses  about  an  ounce  of  powder.  Helio¬ 
trope  is  very  good,  aud  costa  40  cents  an  ounce. 
You  can  get  almost  any  odor  you  wish. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


work  as  when  he  first,  introduced  himself  to 
the  Cousins— that  of  studying  into  the  secrets 
of  horticulture,  under  the  generous  patronage 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  lie  always 
looks  for  the  Rural  ou  Thursday  morning, 
and  never  lays  it  down  without  glancing  over 
the  Young  People’s  Column.  If  he  does  not 
read  every  word  of  it.,  it  is  because  he  has 
many  other  things  to  occupy  his  mind. 
“Uncle  Elm"  finds  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
his  large  garden,  which  last  season  contained 


CURIOUS  GROWTHS. 


ANMIAUSA1.ES.  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 
fertilizer  produces 
i*  Jjfl  crops  of  superior 

•%T-  quality  and  quan- 

:  f  tity.  itisnotastim- 

b '  jpSt  ulant,  but.  a  plant- 

f ;  ^  food  The  high 

VI  \  standard  f-i  which 

\V.  ^  j  it  has  ls.cn  noted  for 

V  v-j  ^  TWENTY 

YEARS 

•  past  will  be  stiictly 
^  -maintained. 

-  For  pamphlets,  address 

CLIODEN  &  CURTIS, 

(•eneral  Hellinjr  Agent*.  Hoaiou.  Mass. 


cQ>  N  plant,  life,  we  frequent¬ 
ed  1  y  see  strange  growths  that 

<Jr-.  differ  very  much  from 
what  we  are  accustomed 
^_rf{  |h|  to  seeing.  There  are  typi- 

IE  cal  fonns  for  all  (lowers, 
^ry  /fB  jkl  fruits  and  vegetable*,  as 
lj  well  as  all  vegetation,  and 

O  whenever  the  shape  of  the 

c/f?  plant,  or  whatever  it,  may 
jLK,i  does  not  conform  to 
Cft  „  the  law  or  type,  it  is  called 

T\jr)^  abnormal.  It,  said  that, 
C/  3  o  »<  ijge  produces  like,”  but 
v>  this  is  not  always  true,  as 

the  illustrations  shown  at  Fig.  1<>8,  1M,  170 
The  seeds  of  these  vegetables 
but  instead 


aud  171  show, 

were  sown,  and  the  plants  grew, 
of  developing  into  nicely  form¬ 
ed  roots,  like  their  brothers  and 

sisters,  they  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  twist  themselves  into 
ugly  shapes,  as  other  boys  and 
girls  sometimes  do,  morally.  : 

But  the  potato,  turnip,  carrot 

and  radish  had  got  themselves 

into  a  tlx ,  as  they  found  they 

could  not  get  back  to  their  pro* 

per  shapes,  so  they  gre  w  up  in- 

to  these  homely  forms,  all  the  :  ,1#;  gggk 

more  noticeable  for  their  ugli- 

nessu  ml  deformity.  Mow,  like 

many  people  in  this  world,  who 

grow  up  with  morals  twisted 

an>l  turued,  so  unlike  their  fel-  J\  '  *  £ 

low -men,  thut  the  finger  of  man  '  av 

is  pointed  at  them  as  objects  i  * 

worthless  and  immoral.  It.  Is  radish.  Fig.  170. 

much  better  to  conform  to  the 

law,  in  growth,  morally  as  well  as  physically. 

Undoubtedly  most,  of  the  Cousius  have  seen 
many  just  such  forms  of  vegetables  as  these 
shown  in  the  engravings,  as  they  are  all  occa- 
v  sionally  seen  on  the  farm,  the  po- 
tato  being  very  common.  iSome- 
times  very  queer  growths  of  flow- 
.-  ■■O  ers  and  fruits  are  found.  One 
J  Spring, Uncle  Mark,  when  ho  lived 

~"J.  in  the  country  examined  hund  reds 

of  the  Skunk  Cabbage  flowers,  in 
-  Vm  order  to  find  abnormal  growths. 
•Most  °f  you  have  seen  the  little 
hood,  or  spat  he,  of  this  plant,  that 
cornea  up  early  in  Spring.  Well, 
’af  iu  several  plants  he  found  right 
h&j®  inside  of  this  hood,  another  hood 
X  *  just  like  the  one  on  the  outside. 

^  It  wa m  almost  like  one  peanut.  shell 
a®  ""  growing  within  another.  I  think 
that  was  a  strange  growth!  One 
.  f  *  day  a  gentleman  brought  t,o  the 
Rural  Office,  nn  orange  that  be 
t  had  bought.  When  lie  bit  into  it, 

!•  what  do  you  suppose  he  found? 
Why.  he  had  bitteu  right  into  au- 
Carrot.  Fig  other  orange!  He  found,  nicely 
tucked  uway  within  the  big  one 
another  orange,  about  an  inch-aud-a  half  in 
diameter,  that  was  nearly  perfect  That  was 
a  very  funny  place  for  au  orange  to  grow  in. 
The  vegetables,  of  which  illustrations  are 
given,  grow  upou  the  farm  of  Uncle  Rufus 


Manufacture,!  by  the  Novelty  Hone  W  orks,  at  West 
Trov,  N.  Y.— E>MibU*be<l  In  i4*i.  Tills  In  a  Pure  Bone 
Phn«pb»te.  ami  there  I»  no  better  In  market-  it  is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure  Dealers  wlsblnn  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  in  market,  will  e»LL  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  It.  WILLIAMS, 

IJeneral  Asreni,  W  eat  Troy.  N.  V. 


Turnip.  Fig.  1611. 

about  1,100  varieties  of  garden  vegetables. 
He  is  not  onlv  findiug  out  which  of  these  are 
best,  but  he  is  trying  to  Hud  the  true  ways  for 
improving  them.  You  all  remember  the 
huckleberries!  The  seeds  sent  by  so  many  of 
the  Cousins  came  up  nicely,  but  as  “Uncle 
Elm’  did  not.  know  the  proper  way  of  treating 
the  young  plants,  they  made  very  little 
growth,  though  many  of  them  are  still  alive. 
He  feels  confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  get 
fruit  from  some  of  them ;  but.  as  he  remarked 
to  the  Cousins  two  years  ago,  it  takes  a  grant 
deal  of  time  and  patience  It  give.<“Uncle  Elm” 
pleasure  to  know  that  the  Cousins  have  not 
forgotten  him. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  “  uncle  elm.” 


CHURCH  BROTHERS. 
Tiverton,  R.  I. 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circulars 


gubUcatiothS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— Since  I  wrote  my  last  lester  to  you,  we  have 
moved  from  LaPaz  to  Plymouth,  lud.,  a  town 
of  2,570  inhabitants.  There  are  very  good 
schools  here.  There  is  a  graded  school,  con¬ 
taining  nine  rooms  aud  nine  grades,  exclusive 
of  the  High  School,  which  contains  three 
classes,  named  respectively,  Senior,  Middle, 
and  Junior  Classes.  1  am  in  the  third  grade. 

I  have  a  very  good  teacher.  My  sisters — Net¬ 
tie.  11  years  old.  and  Fannie,  six — attend  the 
schools  here.  Fannie  started  last  Fall,  end  is 
now  in  the  highest  class  in  her  room.  There 
are  about  550  pupils  attending  the  schools  now. 

One  of  the  Cousins,  Julia  Steppe,  spoke  of 
the  Touch-me-not  and  Forget-me-not  as  the 
same  plant.  From  what  I  know  of  them,  1 
think  them  very  different.  The  Touch-me-not, 
as  she  says,  grows  on  a  bushy  stalk  uearly  two 
feet  high ,  but  l  think  the  Forget-me-not  might 
be  classed  writb  such  plauts  as  the  verbena, 
aud  has  clusters  of  light-blue  flowers,  while 
the  Touch-me-not  has  red,  white,  and  other 
colored  flowers.  Am  I  right* 

Your  niece,  JM.ORXNCE  a.  e. 

Marshall  Co.,  lnd.  * 

[The  Touch  rne-uot  belongs  to  the  Geranium 
family,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  seed  pod  when  touched  The 
plants  grow  in  moist,  shady  places,  and  are  suc¬ 
culent,  tender  aunuals.  somegrowingastallas 
four  or  live  feet.  The  Forget-me-not  belongs 
to  the  Borage  family,  and  Is  a  little  plant,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cluster  of  light-blue  llo Wei's,  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  UNCLE  MARK. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK 


L.  O.  EMEKXON  and  W.  V.  HHKRWIN 
Price  35  eemsj  li.'lll  per  hundred. 


Uncle  Elm  is  heard  from.  Read  his  letter. 

Perhaps  that  letter  of  yours  wasn’t  put 
into  the  waste  basket  after  all.  Wait  and  see. 

Don't  let  any  weeds  grow  in  your  garden. 
A  good  farmer  never  grows  weeds. 

Can  you  write  a  different  letter  from  any 
body  else?  If  you  can,  let  me  hear  from  you. 
If  you  can't,  I  want  to  hear  from  you  just  the 
same.  _ 

One  of  the  Cousius  wanted  to  learu  how  to 
grow  peanuts.  There  are  two  letters  ou  pea¬ 
nut  culture  in  the  May  10  number. 

Did  you  plant  any  huckleberry  bushes,  and 
how  are  they  gettiug  on? 

I  ha  ve  sent  out.  all  the  seed  l  had.  To  all  of  the 
Counsins  that  sent  in  their  names  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  I  sent  seeds.  No  one  is  a  member  of  the 
Club,  unless  having  sent  iu  his  or  her  name 
since  that  dito. 


The  advent  of  a  Of  w  Sunday-School  Souk  Book  by 
two  such  men  a.i  arc  the  gentlemen  above  named.  Is 
a  notable  event. 

Mr.  Emerson  stands  confessedly  Iu  the  very  front 
rank  of  church  music  composers,  and  Mr  StmtwiN, 
also  emlneut  as  a  composer,  has  had  gre-nt  success  in 
the  compiling  of  the  best  known  spin) ny -School 
music  bonks,  and  has  for  years  had  Charge  of  the 
musical  department  at 

CHAUTAtJQtTA 

and  other  famous  assemblies  of  Sunday  School  work 
ers.  The  music  and  words  of  sd.NU  WORSHIP 
mark  a  step  In  advance  b** Ink  far  above  the  ordinary 
Sunday  School  “Jingle*,"  ant)  ure  dignified  without 
being  dull. 

The  Hymns  are  bv  eminent  writers,  and  are  full  of 
the  best  religious  truth. 

The  Mt'sie  is  of  a  high  order.  Superintendents  will 
be  pleased  with  the  Inpex  c>K  Bouncis.  of  which  there 
t»  u  k r<'«t  variety. 

Minister*,  cannot  fall  to  like  the  hymns. 

One  specimen  copy  mailed  post  free  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 

OLIVER  OITSOM  &  CO  tj  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . HOT  Broadway.  New  York. 


£m, $,  amt  £*la»t.$ 


Most  of  the  members  of  the  Club  eud  their 
letters  by  saying:  “  l  think  this  letter  is  long 
enough,”  1  don’t!  Write  long  letters!  If 
they  are  too  long,  they  can  easily  be  short¬ 
ened;  but  if  too  short,  they  caunot  be  so  easily 
lengthe  ned .  _ 

There  are  Cousins  in  88  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  A  pretty  widely  scattered  family, 
isn’t  it? 


IF.Y0UJSAHX.I0  KN0W.,Silu,-,!!,l[55“,' 

send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

HERBERT  POST, 
Postburgh,  Ilullun  Co.,  Alnbnnia. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— In  1882  we  grew  14 
pounds  of  Washington  Oats  from  Rural 
seeds  These  wesowed  last  Spring,  aud  raised 
from  them  eight  bushels  of  grain.  All  other 
oats  in  this  neighborhood  made  very  poor 
crops.  While  oar  Surprise  Wheat  was  in 
bloom,  a  hen  with  chickens  destroyed  it;  but 
we  saved  six  pounds  of  Shumaker,  aud  four 
pounds  of  Fultzo-Cla wson ,  which  we  sowed. 
Shoe-peg  Corn  was  a  failure;  LheBJush  Potato 
yielded  welL  We  had  only  15  hens  last  year, 
but  my  little  sister,  10  years  old,  raised  about 
200  chickens;  she  also  raised  a  flock  of  geese, 

1  have  a  beautiful  Jersey  heifer  named  Daisy, 
that  I  think  will  be  as  handsome  as  Mistletoe. 
We  have  petted  her  so  mueh,  she  is  perfectly 
gentle.  We  had  spleudid  Icing  Watermelons 
last  Summer.  J  udge  W.  L.  Dulaney,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  seut  papa  seed  of  the  Carter  Melon, 
which  he  recommended  so  highly  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral.  We  will  take  great  pains  in  planting 
and  working  them,  and  report  the  result.  The 
Perfection  yielded  well  with  us,  but  is  very 
late.  Papa  plants  tomatoes  between  all  his 
watermelon  bills.  Some  of  our  vines  were 
eight  feet  long,  and  we  gathered  at  least  a 
bushel  of  ripe  tomatoes  from  one  vine,  and  it 
was  full  of  green  ones  when  frost  killed  it.  I 
do  all  the  plowing,  and  my  brother,  who  is 
younger  than  1,  milks,  and  does  the  hoe  work ; 
we  hire  some  help  during  the  busy  season. 
We  eut  aud  shocked  all  the  corn  last  Fall,  and 
housed  both  corn  aud  forage  without  any 
help.  Our  young  Wiuesap  trees  bore  a  few 
apples  last  year  for  the  first  time;  the  old 
orchard  bore  heavily,  and  we  made  those 
apples  into  cider.  Y  ours  most  respectfully, 

GEORGE  W,  DANIEL. 

Prince  Edward  Co.  Va. 


ISy  Mail,  By  Kxpresn. 

Yellow  Nunaeuiotid,  .75  N  100,  #*J.50  e  l, (no. 
Red  “  1.00  "  3.00 

For  lanre  quantities,  uoOrcss 
JOEL  IIOUNE1I  A.  'ON,  Merc iiaiitville,  N.J. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’9 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING  « 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


I  thought  I  would 


Dear  Uncle  Mark 
write  to  you,  and  tell  you  about  my  flowers. 

I  was  sick  nearly  all  Summer,  so  I  did  not 
have  much  time  to  care  for  them,  but  I  had 
quite  a  large  number  blossom.  Mamma 
brought  ouo  of  my  foliage  plauts  into  the 
house  last  Fall,  but  it  died  a  few  days  ago  I 
have  a  pair  of  rabbits:  one  is  white,  aud  has 
pink  eyes,  while  the  other  is  blaek-aud-  white, 
with  dark  eyes.  They  are  very  tame,  and 
have  a  large  house  to  run  in.  They  are  very 
fond  of  dandelions,  and  when  I  give  them 
some,  they  stand  upon  their  hind  legs  while 
eatiug.  I  call  each  of  them  Bunny,  as  I  think 
that  is  the  best  name  for  a  rabbit. 

I  went  to  Cortland  last  Fall.  While  there, 
papa  and  i  went  to  see  the  Tioughnioga  River. 
Four  weeks  later  1  weut  to  Floyd,  a  town 
seven  miles  from  Rome,  and  15  from  Trenton 
Falls.  While  at  Floyd,  we  went  into  the 
woods,  aud  had  a  very  nice  time  rambling 
about,  aud  gathering  pigeon  berries. 

Papa  cauie  near  dropping  me  while  carrying 
me  across  a  brook.  While  on  the  way  home, 
we  saw  the  monument  erected  in  memory  of 
General  Herkimer.  Yours  truly, 

Ouondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  carkik  a.  hitter. 

Esteemed  Uncle  Mark: — 1  like  to  read 
the  letters  of  the  Cousins.  It  seems  like  visit¬ 
ing  around  in  different  sections.  Pa  thinks 
the  practice  of  letter  writing  is  a  good  school¬ 


The  only  eeabUshmrni  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WoCIVE  A  WAY.fu  Premi¬ 
ums  xniT  Extras,  more  ROSES  tWimofit  s-ntab- 
llMUmeiils  gTcw.  Strctur  Pot  Punts  suitable  for  Imme¬ 
diate  bloom  deb v^redsaff-ljr.  peeti^d  teariy  j.oet-nffice- 
5  RPlendid  varieties,  your  choice, alt  labeled, for  SI; 
12  for  $2;  lo  fur  $3!  23  n  r  *4;  35  Tor  *5;  75  for 
ilO;  IOO  for  *13.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,Ji<'*mF,l<f« 

Treufise on  (he Bose, 70 pin  clcjartfly  illusxrate>i  _b ;_fc</IEIE 

9  THE  DINCEE  4  CONARD  CO. 

Sow  Grower*.  Watt  Grovo.  CiwUr  Co.,  Pa 


Pi,$ceUau*QUSi  ;3uUcrti.*ing 


-Tfl  1 1  iVrTl]  r  iRfel  Ui ho  ill  Gfdil  or  uju hoy  refunded,  ia 

jT* m elo-iai i  vrlvi't-Diwd  Clink ct.  »<■•»£* 

JTVTF  j  y  TTlTw  J  u  i  ramj.le . of  o u r  B t-o u lltVi  1  < 'll r d *, » o d_ 

til  .iar  !  Ilutrtted  1'r.nuau  Lblwithagt'o 

tertui,  Ac.,»U  Mnlport.o^af«0W.,Jfor|I.K6.  Oflof  made  to  se¬ 
cure  new  tro-ufiT  !f»t.  W»  will  prhiljpout  namtln  new  type  on 

0<f  Beaut  lew,  60  tlltww  Ckraimw.  Hie,  11  pwkt  foril.00, 
and  the  ahvve  riuel'K  KKI»  club.  WStTOt  . 

poiv-pthl.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO..  HARTFORD,  CONN . 

m  n  New  Style  Imported  Cbronto  Cards:  beauties, 
lLI  I  try  them:  name  on.  lfie.  Elegant  premiums  for 
* '^Airente.  KTN  A  PHI  N  IT  NG  CO.,  Northtord,  Ct. 


y*'' 

Potato.  Fig.  1<58. 

Ferris,  who  made  drawings  of  them,  and  sent 
to  the  Rural.  If  any  of  the  Cousins  come 
across  strange  vegetable  growths,  if  they  will 
make  sketches  of  them  and  send  to  Uncle 
Mark,  he  will  lie  pleased  to  have  them  repro¬ 
duced  for  the  beuetit  of  the  Cousius. 

UNCLE  mark. 


f  co  per  hoar  at  home.  No  peddling. 
Dvbi  LO  No  liuiubutf.  The  Secret  re- 

ealcd,  and  15  Saniplen,  worth  $.*i.  for  10<*.  Ad- 
ress  H.  E.  Slaytox,  Montpelier,  Vt.  i  Name  R  N.  Y.i 


Thw  eltyur  t  aolld  r  lKa  r'-iff,  made  or 

Heavy  IK  K.  Hulled  Gold,  packed  la 
-*jVelnt  Lbwket,  vimuilei  &  yearw, 
lw*t-p*i<i,  45c,,  8  for  *1.25.  SO 
Card*,  “llemillta,”  ull  Gold,  Sil¬ 
ver.  Roue*.  Llllcm  Mottocw.  Ac.,»>llli  name  on,  10c.,  11 
pack*  *1.00  bill,  and  dun  Gold  Ring  Free. 

U.  8.  CARD  CO..  CENTJSRBROOK.  CONN 


A  LETTER  FROM  “UNCLE  ELM.” 

No!  “UDcle  Elm”  has  not  “got  lost.”  He  is 
still  at  Geneva,  and  is  engaged  in  the  same 


it  Tlomb  and  Board  for  3  live  young 
Men  or  I  adles,  In  each  county.  Address 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &.  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


|tti,$crtUn co us  ^ rtvcrtisittfl 


PERSONAL 


implements  mil  Pachinety 


Tue  youngest  son  of  General  Lee  is  a  far¬ 
mer  near  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  author  of  the  saving  that  “when  good 
A  incricans  die  they  go  to  Paris,”  was  the  lat3 
Thomas  G.  Appleton. 

Wtm.iam  H.  Vanderbilt  sailed  for  Europe 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  steamer  Baltic,  to 
be  gone  about  a  month. 

Mb.  Cannon,  the  new  Comptroller  of  the 
currency,  formally  entered  on  hLs  duties  last 
week,  giving  bonds  for  $100,000. 

Sir  James  Paget  considers  over-feeding 
with  farinaceous  (mealy)  food  to  be  a  cause  of 
large  infant  mortality  in  warm  weather. 

The  fact  that  Sullivan  the  “slugger”  has 
cleared  1100,000  in  seven  months  is  caJculated 
to  assist  American  youth  in  getting  an  honora¬ 
ble  living. 

I  r  is  reported  from  Paris  that  Gov.  Stanford 
has  decided  to  endow  a  workingmen’s  sous’ 
university  with  millions  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
as  a  memorial  of  his  son  who  died  recently. 

Professor  Richard  Proctor,  the  English 
astromooer,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Thompson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  which 
place  Mr.  Proctor  will  make  his  future  home. 

“Ik  Marvel,”  kuown  as  Donald  G.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  the  New  Haven  author,  farmer aud  dairy- 
mao,  is  talked  of  as  a  successor  to  the  chair  of 
belles  led  res  in  Yale,  which  Professor  Northup 
is  about  to  vacate. 

Senator  Edmunds,  who  is  now  talked  of 
as  worth  millions,  makes  this  return  to  the 
assessors  at  Burlington:  Personal  property, 
$54,835;  real  property,  $15,130;  poll  tax.  $3; 
total  tax,  $731,45. 

The  bro  wn-stone  for  the  palace  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Flood. is  quarried 
in  <  'onuecticut,  dressed  in  Norwalk,  brought 
in  sc  ho  mers  to  New  York,  and  shipped  in 
clipper  ships  to  California. 

Marshal  MacMahon  lives  now  in  a  very 
quiet,  unuostrusive  way  in  Paris.  Ho  goes 
theuco  for  a  few  months  every  Summer  to  his 
Chateau  Of  Heiliy,  near  Autun,  where  he  has 
a  rare  collection  of  Irish  relics  and  memorials. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  young 
leader  of  the  party  holding  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  inurried 
Mi-s  Jerome  of  New  York.  He  is  n descendant 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  is  very 
unlike  his  dissolute  brother,  t  he  present  duke 

President  Sknky  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bank,  which  lately  suspended  for  two  (lays  in 
tins  city,  owing  to  the  failure  of  its  President, 
gave  away  $1,500,000  to  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  in  the  days  of  his  pros¬ 
perity.  besides  large  sums  iu  generous  private 
ebaritv.  Seldom  is  regret  at  u  rich  man’s 
losses  so  widespread  aud  heart  felt  among  t  he 
poor.  His  present  condition  is  still  iu  doubt. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Hooslok  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co..  IV.  'V'., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


PROFESSOR 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


?W0SPHA77C 


Made  from  Professor  Jlorsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  lending  physicians. 
Slakes  lighter  biscuit,  cukes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Solti  nt  n  reasonable  price. 
The  llorsford's  Almnnne  anil  t'ook  Itnol 
sent  free 

KumfurdObem leul  Works,  I’rovldnncp,  II.  I. 

II.  M.  A  NT1ION  V  L-'t  too  and  to?  Read*  st„  N.  v 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  liVtlRY  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  the  Present  Season. 

EIGHT  <aUi\l)  riJIZIls  linviitg*  been  \W\!tlH:i>  it, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  l’UE  .JTT8TLY  CELEBRATED 


nmnni  Improved  Knot  Hear.  Pm  kaue. 
U  U  li  V  ‘35  els.  Makes  3  unllnnn  of  a  delicious 
1.11  sparkling  and  wholesome  hcvrraue 
G.X t-iij  sold  by  all  DrugKlsls.orsent  by  tnntl  on 
receipt  of  •i.Vi  m.  i,.:;.liir  ••  c.-i  \  •  :•  f  •  i , 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufaotuied  by  uh,  are  for  hale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 


Which  will  mlhtr  li  JL  of  Beer.  .Vo 

s  |ff  trouble  to  make.  NoDoliUlv.  No  HlrainUur. 
Mach  preferable  to  ue  water.  Made  eu- 
tirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  such  uh  Darida. 

„  /»|j  lion. Hops,  UinyiT,  Spikenard. &a  Pack. 
WkSM  Hire  ot  herb*  for  making  sent  by  mail  for 
ilftc  I  'll  AH.  li.t'AKTt-li.l.o  well,  Rau. 

l'mlni««,  <l  4'hromo  Card,,  •  — - - ~- 

boiiijii.u  o'  Itoiv.T. ,  k,ad  buliitiiz  j 
bouquet,  Anrl.nl  mml  Modern  Vletn,  ka.,  , 

(every  card  miiW-urdlKKIl-InlDeJu*!  out  |  o- 

only  lO  eemta.  A-  r .,  lu'lutsiu.ut  for  j  a  *  youi/rprvs.. 
JOB  to  m<t  op  »  olntr  \rr  will  u<u<l  you  n  »— r»sd 

Handflomo  Four  Bimt.nl  Pearl  Handle  Knife  free 
with  >  #1.(10  mder.  HUB  CARD  CO..  IIOOTON,  MASS. 

r  Lf  RRAFHY  lV  SHORT-HA  Ml  TuQtrh* 

itunnriii  SHuationn  furnished,  circular* 
1  sent  free.  Address  R  Valentwh,  Janesville  Win. 


We  made  and  sold,  in  1883,  45,032  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  eatubliahmeut  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  484,580. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  WM.  ANSON  WOOD 

MOWER  X  REAPER  CO. 

_ roryosToir.v,  oirro. 


Handsome  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  Free. 


SPRING^LD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  c? 


SPRINGFIELD,  O 


The  best  Traction  and  Port¬ 
able.  tin  (fines,  Separators  and 
Horse,  /‘outers  in  the.  world, 

Handnome  Illustrated  Cata- 
loguos  sent  free. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  B 0  HR 


SWATHE  FAVORITE 

POTATO  BOG  EXTERMINATOR. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  now  Machines  and 
valuable  improvements  for  making  roadH.  Address 

•  S.  PENNOCK  &.  SONS  CO. 

Knaatt  M««ara.  Pa.,  Fort  Wars*,  tad. 


FTklO)  MUiik 
The  ofacHtpeci 
and  boot  mill* 
In  the  world. 

Prions  $80  and 
upward*  aulr- 
Ject  to  cash  m». 
oounl  Send  for 
clrem  nrs  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
ft  SON. 
Auburn,  N,  Y. 

Mention  thla 

paper. 


Ik  the  best  and  most  mtt  r  Dietary  Ma¬ 
chine  iu  uno  for diiwtlukpolMonx  mik¬ 
ed  with  plaster,  uta.,1111  Potato  vinos,  / 

tihi:,  i.aiiiik, 

OH  V  to  mid  >1  ATE  II I A  J  ’  sCK 

I  no  dulentible  nCCTDfWCJ'THU 

1’otiu.o  u«i«  it  U to  I  nUY brW 

Solely, Quickly, Effect  Molly f  M  , 


JStorlt  and  poultry. 


.HOST  KXTKNS1VE  PURE  JiltKU 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHfV)  t  NT 

IN  THE  WOULD. 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

RAKFZS 


Liberal  terms  to  tir/enU  if  <  teal  err 
Write  for  full  desrriptiou  and' 
term*.  ATaimfiiotured  by 


W  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


/{retired  Centennial  Medal. 
Li  li  dir  In  use  In  Canada  and 
nearly  "very  part  or  the  It, 8. 
LIFTS  *40  to  50  TO  »  S. 
stand*  on  runner*,  worked 
by  two  mob.  S  sizes.  Price 
4-iS  to  <70.  Circular*  free. 
Manufactured  by  H.  I  BtN- 
NITT,  Westerville,  Franklin 
Co.,  ’O. 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


H  the  PIONEER  eV  M:AI>- 
tM-  .  HAdllMl  OK  ITS 
KIND  IN  Til  E  .11 A  It  K  ET. 

It  has  been  In  Use  for  ID  yen rs, 
with  hiulilv  Mai islaelory  rc- 
-iiIih.  Wo  in  like  O  CITFC 
The  two  Mluuller  O  OILlO 
size*  for  convenience  of  mihhII 
capita IIhIm,  and  for  sections 
whore  the  fruit  crop  In  uot  very 
laryc.  Send  for  llcacriptive 
f'irciilur  aud  I  <•-(  i  moiiiu  Is  to 

S.  E.  &  i.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON.  32  S.  Mark'  V  '.BRADLEY  &  CO 
New  York,  22 Collage xfiace.)  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


Cooley  Creamers, 

Made  In  four  styles,  all 
sizes,  for  dairy  or  factor, \ 
use  The  only  creamer  ever 
deemed  of  HUuh'lent  merit  to 
be  awarded  «  Otiltl  Medal. 

see  large  advertisement 
last  or  lie.x  t  week.  Send  post 
al  for  (iluxtratcd  circulars 
containing  testimonials. 

VT,  HARM  MACHINE  CO.. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


.cooity  csaiMCT  cmamibsi 


Kllfluy  all"-,  fur  Hand, 
Animal,  Kleaui  Bad  IVat.r  Power, 


Tllousands  la  throughout 
theTrophal  World  »ad  By  all 
the  leading  Sorghum  ifrawef, 

lofrne  West,  tataloRiie.  and 
L  I’rlrre  and  Pror*.  ffSMR 

i  X  OCOVIMA  flurther,, 

CASK  HAS  LA  I.  .rnt  tree 

grj?  by  CEO.  L.  AQL'lEJt, 
Buffalo,  N.  T 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


Huh  linpro  veiueritH  ovei 


PARNELL’S  |  FURROWER 

vMHI  In*  MARKER 


the  BEST! 


■P^riiMO.iisli.er.'i  t  liewter  While-,  Ho- 
^MptBrland-Ckliiua,  le  lmi«rtol  Iti-rk.hlren 
'dl*r«S  Kiora  —Ith  every  auimal  wild.  Mnmg,  healthy 
y-  Pui-I  tv  cii  a  run  teed.  Dealt  damp  for  new  Cato- 
C.  II.  II  urrlnirton.  Hot  IS H.  Went  Cheater,  I'm. 


Easy  to  clean,  cany  to  operate. 
Will  not  wear  out:  covcrcaatinKii 
Will  not  break.  Bend  forclrcular 

aw.  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

%  Solo  inamifacturer, 

^  SYHACtSK,  N.A 


Cunoi 

be 

choked 


Uw  Steed!!/. 


Kdiiewood,  Itucka  f’u..  I*a., 

Breeder  of  Fine  Uerk-lii rr».  from  laist 
blood  ever  imijorted.  W'rlte  for  terms  anc 


djuwtAMrltoni^rt, 

c*4  M crtcr.  J 


.CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2  TON  WMKlN  HPAI.K,  ««IIl  *TON.  $50. 

,4  Ton  SKM1.  lira im  lh>i  Inrluded, 
240  ID.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  '‘Clitic  Detective.”  I4  o*.  to  251b.  (;!. 

*00  OTIIKR  HIZKS.  Itrtlurrfl  Pltlt'K  UST  KUKK. 

FOEGES,  TOOLS.  &c. 

KK8T  KIlKliK  31* OK  FOR  IJ4IIIT  WOUK,  $10. 
441  III.  Anvil  and  Kit  oI'TuoIh,  #io. 
Farrnt'ra  NMYr  lime  and  munry  ilnliir  mill  join*. 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vico-  a  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWRST  I'lllt  K.H,  WIIOLKHAI.K  A  UKTAIL. 


to  Elllneqii4L^^(r  ur  10ft  or  h«rd  r3 

ltie«  of  ground  -^^Vgrouqd  tbRD  other  Mirier. 

Leaves  the  earth  weilpul  v«rixtJ<I  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  to  6  fuel#  and  from  a  mere 
•  mark  to  6  mcheH  deep-  • 

Takepl«**ur« iu  rtcommcmliaglt.  It tiofM  the bu*ln«NB;  !• 
••U  made  $n4  will  Lmal  for  yew*.  'J.JS.  CoUhiM , Movrcstoum , N.J* 
“*14  far  ei«4o!«  iiijr  cjip*?outlofl(t.  If  the  rurrUt  of  Ibla 
cheap  lmpiemvul  were  known  to  potato  grower  i  alone,  iheaalet 
would  beirmnenae  "  /Vm. If«ijL(k.DY, K.)  Agr.tSooirtf 

UIROANIIM  MCfi  rnDD  bmjdandm 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG? 

If  vo,  for  DQG  LRS* 

CUlDli,  containing  coU’fcd  plate's 

j  o  angravipgs  of  aiffer^ut  br^csd^, 
j'rices  they  are >furfh,  and  Whereto 
buy  them.  Alto,  cuts  of  Do**  Fur- 
ni^lung  Gonda  of  all  kinds*  Dircc- 
lions  (or  T riming  Dog^  and  Bi  tid¬ 
ing  Ferrets.  Mailed  for  to  cts, 

peiladilpeia  szmriLS/ 

2370. 8*.iS*.  PUUd’*. 


ITS  LEADING  MEItiTS  AKE 

That  It  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Needa  no  ad- 
Justiuect,  but  'v'Ul  rake  clean  tin  all  surfacea.  \t'Hl 
not  scatter  at  the  huiIa.  Will  form  a  windrow  In 
heavy  or  irroen  <ra*».  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  Will  dump  easily.  Will  ride  easily.  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  make  less  noise,  and  in  the  moat  ex  pen¬ 
sively  built  aud  handsomest  Bake  in  the  market. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75.  CHKJOTLE  BALES,  .HASH. 


w  e  win  vuu  yona  waicb  t*  amain 

«Y  MAIL  OR  tIPRESS.  C.O  P.,tobe 
examined  before  pay  Ink  any  money 
anil  It  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
I  our  exi>e use.  We  manufacture  all 
'our  watches  and  save  yon  30  per 
(*nt.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  freo, 

SviaT  Wiicit  Wa*»akt*i>  Adduhs* 

tMNDARD  AMERICA!*  ffAfCH  CO  v 

^muBnaat 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

ft.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att'yi,  Washington,  D.  0. 


JfeKSi.i  uin, 


CluaU-r  «h)U.  IVrt-hir*'  A  I..rk- 
•hire  Soulhilusn,  lut.Kiihl 

mill  Ox  fur.  I  Il.iwri  Sht-rpanfl  I, anil,. 
',otrh  ( ,,1  tr>  shrplirrd  I ),,a-  aid! 
Fanfy  Poultry.  Semi  for  I  HUIn^ue 

M  .ATLEE  BI  liPEE  k  tO.Plilla.Pa 


Scrap  Pictures,  10c.,  or  50  New  Satin  Chromes, 
with  name,  10  cts.  J,  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.V 


If  1  1 

Mil  1  J 

\*Jl\  ^ 

Vl  f  *  1 

JH  *  f  >  1  V 
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tynmovous. 

Sure  of  their  crops— Hens. 

A  difficult  point  to  grasp — The  end  of  an 
eel's  tail. 

Advancement  of  learning— Moving  the 
schoolhouse. 

A  Bov  always  goes  right  to  the  core  when  he 
gets  hold  of  an  apple. 

The  man  who  owns  no  land  is  one  of  those 
spoken  of  as  the  unterratied. 

What  does  a  promise  about  giving  up 
smoking  generally  end  in?— Why.  in  smoke. 

A  GOAT  ought  to  be  a  first-class  material 
for  oleomargarine.  There  is  no  better  butter 
thun  the  goat. 

“Yes,  Miss  Frost,  I  always  wear  gloves  at 
night;  they  make  one’s  hands  so  soft  ”  Miss 
Frost’  “Ah!  and  do  you  sleep  with  ycur  hat 
ou  ?” 

“1  am  troubled  with  cold  feet,”  said  Fender- 
son.  “I  always  sleep  in  my  stockings  in  Win¬ 
ter.”  Glancing  at  Fenderson’B  number  thir- 
teeus,  Foggs  remarked:  “1  should  think  you 
might  do  it  easily.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  level-headed  school  boy, 
‘Tin  at  the  foot  o’  my  classes,  and  calculate 
to  stay  there.  Then  I  don’t  have  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  for  fear  I’ll  lose  my 
place." — Boston  1'ost. 

Groom— “What  are  you  doing,  my  love?” 
Bride — “Making  out  a  list  of  flower  seed  which 
1  want  you  to  order  for  our  little  garden.” 
“Oh,  yes;  so  I  see;  but,  my  love,  you  want 
the  flowers  to  bloom  this  summer,  don’t  you  ?" 
“Why,  of  course.”  “Well  those  you  have  put 
down  do  uot  bloom  until  the  second  season.” 
“Thut,  is  all  right!”  “All  right?”  “Yes;  I  am 
getting  the  list  from  a  last  year’s  catalogue.” 

“Dar  am  nulliu  which  ruins  a  nigger  more 
suddener,”  said  Uncle  Nash,  solemnly,  to  his 
eldest  hopeful,  "dun  de  custom  of  visitin’  hen¬ 
roosts  In  de  full  ab  de  moon,  it  am  well  ’uough 
to  tackle  de  watermillyun  patches  wheu  de 
queen  oh  night  am  sailin’  rouud  in  short  neck 
an’  low  sleeves,  becnz  de  squawk  of  a  twisted 
watermillyun  vine  am  not.  like  de  squawk  oh  a 
red-headed  roosterer  wheu  you  done  pluck  him 
out  oh  de  hen-patch.  But  take  de  roosterer 
when  de  moon  am  on  de  half  shell.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Ittte'CjfUanfoUiS 

li  seems  Impossible  that  a  remedy  made  of  hucIi 
common,  simple  plant*  u«  Hops,  Hue  till,  Mandrake, 
Dandelion,  *e,,  should  make  so  many  and  such 
areal  euros  ns  Hop  Hit  tom  do-  but  when  old  and 
young,  rich  aud  poor,  pastor  and  doctor,  lawyer  and 
editor,  ail  tratffv  to  having  been  cured  by  them,  you 
mast  believe  and  try  thorn  yourself,  and  doubt  no 
longer. 

(lK.vn.ua us  Your  Hon  Hitters  have  boon  of  great 
value  to  me.  1  wn*  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever  for 
over  two  month*, awl  could  get  ua  relief  until  T  tried 
your  nop  Bitters.  To  those  suffering  with  debility 
or  any  one  In  feeble  health,  J  cordially  recommend 
them.  J.  C.  8TOKTZKL,  tali  Fulton  st..  Chicago,  III. 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc 

ROOMER  «fc  IIOBCHERT 
PRESS  (JO*  Syracuse.  N.  V 


O  PRTNG,  the  time  for  instituting 
new  homes  and  lurnisliing  old 
ones  the  world  over. 

The  Estky  Organ  has  been  the 
choice  of  thousands  in  homes  new 
and  old.  The  various  designs  in 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  are  pro¬ 
nounced  elegant,  aod  the  excellent 
quality  of  our  Organs  has  become 
proverbial. 

Instruments  of  peculiar  adap¬ 
tation  for  Chapels,  Churches,  and 
Lodge  Rooms. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  10.,  Brattlcboro,  Tt. 

GROUND  MOLES, 

Their  Habits  and  how  to  Catch  Them.  Free. 

L,.  H.  OLMSTED,  C  orona.  N.  J. 


Sc 


Sheet  Music,  vocal  aud  Instrumental  The  latest 
and  most  popular  Music  Oatalogueof  1,000 pieces 
sent  free.  if.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DOWN 

ks  66171 

m  in  six  1 

■  ANNUAL 

■  PAYMENTS 
W  7PrCENT? 
f  INTEREST  J 

wiueuv^ 


FARM 


Iies^B 

ILL  BE^B 
MADE  IN  ^B 
.OTSOrNOTB 
LESS THAN  1 

160  Acres  ' 

NOR  MORE 
THAN  320 
ACRES. 
HE  TERMS  i 
RE  BETTER  A 
IN  CAN  B tM 
AINCD^fl 
*  mupITHLJB 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Actual  Settlers  , 

open  only  between  the  1$t 
dayof  March  and  the  3 1  .1 
diy  of  Dec  .  188*  li 

The  lands  in-  M 


Slates  now 


rhavo  first 
chant*. 
Home  seekers 
"catch  on."  J 


formation  regs'd'^S 

•X-  B.  POWEIi, 

I  ad  cl  and  Immlifratimi  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  R'y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  to 


PERFECT  FRUIT  can  be  secured 


SPRING  CHICKENS 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER  Patented 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLANTERS’  HOE  GO 

TltOV,  IV.  Y. 


By  the  use  of  Field's  Orrliard  Force  Pump,  the 
only  practicable  Implement  for  destroy  Inn  Insects  ou 
fruit  trees.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO  , 

LACKpnrt,  N.  V. 


IHICOMBAULT 


Is  undoubtedly  the  most  val¬ 
uable  and  reliable  Veteri¬ 
nary  Remedy  ever  discover- 


The  above  cut  represents  the  I  licit  KINGTON  UIACIIINlt  POR  DIGGING  ROTA-  gj  It  has  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 

'I  OHS.  It  will  dig  where  there  are  heavy  vines,  and  DOES  GOOD  WORK  IN  ALL  KI NDS  or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 

OF  SOIL,  leaving  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground,  WITHOUT  CUTTING  OR  BRUISING,  the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 

and  in  good  shape  for  picking  up.  If  it.  does  not  perform  the  work,  as  above  stated,  success-  liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 

fully  und  satisfactorily,  uo  patronage  is  asked  for  it.  It  will  tell  its  owu  story  in  u  potato  field,  used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  scar 


with  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  it.  or  blemish  with  it.  It  ia  a  powerful,  ac- 

It  was  awarded  a  DIPLOMA  from  the  Western  New  \  ork  Agricultural  Society  at  Roch-  tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 

ester,  N.  Y.,  September  30th,  1881,  for  a  successful  Machine  for  Digging  Potatoes.  Also,  manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef- 

FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Fairs  of  both  Rensselaer  aud  Saratoga  Counties,  N.  \  .,  and  (  ER'I  I-  feet.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 


CATE  OF  HIGHEST  MERIT  at  New  York  State  Fail’s,  1882  aud  1883,  and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 

Only  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  these  Machines  can  be  filled  in  time  for  the  Potato  many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi- 


Harvest  this  year.  cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 

Price  8125.00*  for  all  orders  received  before  July,  1884,  Free  on  Board  Cars  in  Troy.  remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 

For  descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  parties  who  have  thoroughly  tested  the  Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 


PLATFORM  SPRING^1 


REG ILATOR 


results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  Bpavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.50.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land/  Ohio.  <  j None  genuine  without 
it  has  our  signature  on  the  labeL 


Machine  on  their  farms,  address 

COLORADO  . 

STOCK  KNIFE.  J* 

Price,  $1.00.  ^ 


Planters*  Hoe  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


NEW  K  N I  FE.  8  blade,  St  in.-  nr  Ebony 
bundle,  long  blade,  n«  carefully  made  an 
u  razor,  postpaid,  |1.U0.  All  our  goods 
hand  -forged  from  razor  steel,  and  re¬ 
placed  l  rre.  If  soft  or 
K..  _  flawy.  Our  Farmers' 

Extra  Strung  3  blade, 
Ymmffli&lf.i,  75c.  :  medium  3-blailr, 


MAHER  &  GR0SH,  75  8  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


X  2  blade,  5uets- 
■lGC'if/  S-M-- 
O'SI,  PRUNING 
9  SHEARS,  $1. 
jlj  Knife,  nest. 
/  $i.  -to -page  list 
Hein  free. 
Also,  "IIow  to 
use  u  Razor.'’ 


WHITMAN'S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


Excelsior  and 

cupper 

LAWN  MOWERS/hamd 


GUARANTEED  THE /xMllU/rPQ 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  //  fffflfR? 

market  y/  HORSE 
^U^yWOWERS 

fojr  25  to  40  IN. 


CHADBORN  A 
COLDWELL 
MANUF’G  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES! 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered,  Now  -s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  oar  celebrated  Tea* 
and  Coffee*,  ami  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  c>r  Handsome  Decorate! 
Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Bet,  it  Gold  Band  Moss 
>rat«d  Toilet  Set  For  full  particulars  address 
ruv  fiitF.AT  AMF.KICAJi  TEA  CO., 


Mneoinlu-r’s  Corn.  Uenn  and  Keet  Planter. 
Ileebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine.  FW-  with  Automatic  cutoff.  The  simplest,  most  reliable 
ly  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  information  and  durabU  Planter  In  the  world.  Warranted  to  give 
Free.  Sole  owners  of  Level  tread  patents.  All  others  satisfaction.  Agents  wanted. 

Infringements,  Ileebuer  dfc  Sous,  Lansdule,  Pa.  S.  M.  MACOMBER  Si  CO.,  Grand  Isle,  V 1. 


tUI  VllVUlWBt  MW.  ■»-»  «  ,1  *a*,  v  .  -  r 

Corn  Btnllcn.  Pori!  CutUrs,  etc.  lUmi  featured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO«  BL  Louts.  Mo 

Heebners'  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 


THE 

Great  American 

i  J  r 

Company  I 


;VVI% 


^Try  hOJA 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1792 


NEW  YORK,  31,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$3.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


the  contract  for  digging  eight  miles  of  ditch  at 
from  15  to  20  cents  n  rod,  the  latter  if  the  soil 
averages  as  stony  as  the  ditches  he  has  dug, 
the  former  if  it  proves  considerably  more  free 
from  stones.  Ko  was  the  only  one  that  would 
undertake  the  job. 

In  making  the  awards,  the  committee  were 
influenced  by  various  circumstances.  In  some 
cases,  an  award  was  divided  because  it  covered 
two  distinct  subjects.  For  example,  the  award 
on  simplicity  of  mechanism,  cheapness  and 
durability,  counts  2.  The  ltennle  machine 
was  judged  to  have  won  on  cheapness,  the 
Nogar  on  durability,  and  both  were  about 
alike  in  simplicity  of  mechanism;  heuco,  each 
was  marked  one  U)  on  this  head.  Ho,  too,  the 
Nogar  won  2^  points  on  rapidity,  and  the 
Ronnie  one-lmlf  point  on  excellence  of  dig¬ 
ging.  The  following  are  the  scale  of  points  in 
making  the  awards; 

Rapidity  and  excellence  of  digging .  3 

Accuracy  of  grading  bottom  of  ditch. .  3 

Simplicity  of  mechanism,  cheapness,  and  dura¬ 
bility  .  i 

Ease  of  transporting  and  handling  machine .  1 


total,  8  points.  The  selling  price  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  Is  |500. 

The  Mettler  ditching  and  tile-laying  ma- 
cliiue,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  did  its  work  well,  but 
could  not  go  full  depth  in  so  dry  and  hard  soil ; 
its  selling  price  is  $500. 

The  Milner  Flange  and  Elevator  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  contest,  injured  by  the  stony 
ground.  Helliug  price,  $250. 

The  Chamberlain  Brothers’  mole-ditch,  tile¬ 
laying  machine  arrived  too  late  to  complete 
its  test,  but  the  test  will  be  continued,  and  a 
special  report  made  of  result.  Helling  price, 
$500. 


A  COUNTRY  HOME 


TRIAL  OF  DITCHING  MACHINES 


ADULTERATION  OF  COW’S  MILK, 


cut  down  a  large 
number  of  trees 
which  obstructed  the 
view,  or  were  plant¬ 
ed  too  closely  for  per¬ 
fect  development. 

The  view  showu  in 
Fig.  172,  was  taken 
from  a  positiou  near 
the  large  gate  on 
Dixon  Ave.,  showu 
at  X,  in  Fig.  178. 

The  hedges  are  all 
of  Arbor- vi toe,  with 
the  exception  of  one 
of  Osage  Orange  on 
the  west  side  of  the 
lot.  The  ground  has 
a  slope  of  15  feet  from 
Dixon  Ave.  to  the 
orchard,  and  one  of 
five  feet  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  to  the  pond,  the  bank  of  which  is 
three  feet  above  water  during  dry  weather. 
There  are  eight  acres  in  the  whole  place,  of 
which  Fig.  173  shows  about  one-half.  I  bought 
the  land  20  yearn  ago  for  $300.  The  property 
would  now  sell  for  $5,000  or  $0,000,  and  in  five 
years  will  be  worth  $20,000.” 

The  beauty  of  the  surroundings  of  this  home 
must  be  appreciable  to  all,  and  the  owner, 
while  finding  in  its  improvement  a  work  of 
love  and  pleasure,  has  also  done  much  to  make 
it  more  valuable  as  a  piece  of  real  estate.  We 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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may  be  made  to  them  a  paradise  that  the  vil¬ 
lage  store  aud  post  office  can  never  equal. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


a  drop  of  iodine  will  turn  it  blue;  if  itcoiitains 
coloring  matter,  like  annatto,  ammonia  water 
will  change  it  te  a  brownish  hue.  For  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  uuy  salt,  likesoda  or  saltpeter,  cook  dry 
about  a  spoonful  of  the  milk;  add  a  little 
water  to  the  residue,  stir  until  dissolved,  and 
moisten  a  slip  of  paper  with  it;  present  this 
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Plan  ok  House  Ground.  Fig.  173. 

to  a  Hume;  if  it  produces  a  yellow  tinge,  the 
milk  contains  soda— if  the  flame  is  pink,  salt¬ 
peter.  The  flume  should  be  the  colorless  one 
of  an  alcohol  lamp. 

This  custom  of  adulteration  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  to  devise  some  method  by  which 
it  may  lie  completely  suppressed,  seems  impos¬ 
sible.  Medical  societies  have  described  its 
dangerous  effects,  Health  Boards  have  pro¬ 
vided  certain  restrictions,  and  State  legisla¬ 
tion  has  enacted  laws,  but  all  to  little  purpose, 
since  the  habit  still  exists,  and  people  are,  iu 
fact,  devising  new  plans  by  which  the  same 
purpose  may  be  furthered.  JAS.  u.  m. 


H\)t  Vmnjart). 


HINTS  ABOUT  GRAPE  GROWING. 

J.  B.  ARMSTRONG. 

In  California  we  practice  sulphuring  the 
vines  to  prevent  mildew,  grape-rot  and  blight, 
known  under  the  various  scientific  names 
proper  to  these  diseases.  When  the  newly- 
grown  cums  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  putting  forth  blossoms,  men  go  into  the 
vincyauLs  with  dredges  made  of  tin  cans,  like 
un  overgrown  pepper-box,  with  or  without 
handles  attached,  and  rapidly  Bprinkle  the 
leaven  and  tendrils  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
This  is  usually  done  in  the  morning  when  the 
leaves  are  wet  with  dew,  so  that  the  sulphur 
will  stick  for  several  days.  Another  applica¬ 
tion  is  often  made  three  or  lour  weeks  later. 

1  hei  e  are  no  after  effects  imparting  the  taste 
or  smell  of  brimstone  to  the  berries;  for,  long 
befoie  they  ripen,  the  substance  is  blown  away 
by  the  u  nod,  or  worn  off  by  the  rustling  leaves, 
it  is  the  only  effectual  remedy  in  use  here. 

Though  we  grow  more  varieties  of  grapes, 
and  many  of  tenderer  kinds,  such  as  are  only 
raised  under  glass  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the 
conditions  Cf  grape  culture  are  not  so  differ 
out,  butvthut  many  valuable  hints  might  be  of 
service  to  the  industry  there.  For  instance, 
it  is  well  known  to  viticulturists  that  some 
kinds  of  vines  are  hard  to  root,  and  of  slow 
glovvih  when  started.  Here  all  sorts  take  root 
readily  from  the  slip:  they  require  iu  colder 
climates  considerable  care.  It  is  Often  de¬ 
sirable  to  fruit  new  sorts  us  soon  as  possible, 
without  waiting  the  slow  process  of  rooliug 
the  cuttings.  \V  e  resort  to  grafting,  auil  some¬ 
times  get  a  bunch  or  two  the  same'  season. 

1  have  bad  good  success  with  the  Delaware 
grafted  on  the  Clinton,  which  was  used  lie- 
cause  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  reason,  of  interest  to  us  iu  California,  it 
is  phy  lloxera- proof.  However,  grafts  do  very 
w  ell  on  any  other  stock. 

About  the  time  this  letter  will  appear  is  as 
good  as  any  for  grafting  iu  the  Northern 
States.  Dig  the  earth  away  from  four  to  six 
inches  below  the  surface  around  vour  old 
vine.  With  a  sharp  saw  or  knife  cut  off  the 
old  viue  and  slip  iu  one  or  two  grafts,  clelt 
fashion,  leaving  a  hud  on  each  above  the 
surface.  The  graft  does  not  need  waxing  or 
w  rapping,  if  a  tolerable  job  is  done.  The  soil, 
replaced  and  pressed  down,  will  protect  it  so 
that  it  nearly  always  grows.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  look  out  for  suckers  and  break  them  off,  or 
the  growth  from  the  graft  willdwindle.  Itdoes 
not  matter,  here,  whether  the  cions  have  been 
laid  away  in  waitiug.  I  would  just  as  soon 
cut  them  from  the  cuue  to  be  propagated  ami 
graft  the  same  day  as  auy  way,  even  though 
the  buds  may  be  swelled  a  little,  unless  the 


viue  bleeds  too  freely.  In  that  event  defer  your 
grafting. 

Professional  viticulturists,  everywhere, 
know  that  grafting  is  very  simple  and  success¬ 
ful.  They  practice  it  to  get  new  sorts  soon  in 
stock.  Sulphuring  is  always  resorted  to  here 
to  save  the  crop,  as  without  it  we  might,  not 
succeed  half  the  time.  There  is  no  harm  in 
publishing  these  facts,  broadcast,  every  year 
for  general  information.  They  cannot  l>e  too 
well  known.  Allow  me  to  state  for  the  en¬ 
couragement.  of  all  interested  that,  though 
Black  Ham  burgs,  Golden  Chaaselas  and  the 
like,  are  objects  of  envy  where  people  cannot 
raise  them,  if  they  will  take  pains  to  grow  the 
Delaware,  for  example,  they  will  have  a  hardy 
table  grape  nearly  the  equal  of  any  of  them. 
There  may  lie  new  varieties,  perhaps  fully  as 
good;  but  the  writer  is  not  familiar  with  them. 

Cloverdale,  Cal. 

- - *♦« - 

THE  POCKLINGTON  GRAPE. 

A  Rural  correspondent  complains  that  the 
Pockiingtou  Grape  “does  not  come  up  to  the 
recommendations  bestowed  upon  it  by  those 
interested  in  its  sale,”  and  that  it  makes  but 
little  growth.  I  bought  one  vine  last  Spring, 
and  planted  it  in  soil  slightly  fertilized  with 
leaf  mold,  and  the  vine  made  a  most  vigorous 
growth,  a  portion  of  which  I  layered,  and  this 
Spring  1  hud  20  plants,  larger  and  better  rooted 
than  tlio  original;  and  the  branches,  which 
were  not  layered,  throe  in  number,  attained 
the  length  of  six  feet,  with  numerous  side 
shoots  produced  by  pinching  the  main  shoot. 

Of  course,  I  had  no  grujs?s;  but  if  it  pro¬ 
duces  fruit  in  accordance  with  its  growth  of 
vine,  it  will  be  the  grape  for  Arkansas. 

Beebe,  Ark.  s.  w.  B. 


THE  BUFFALO  MOTH, 
BEETLE. 


OR  CARPET 


The  Buffalo  Moth,  or  Carpet  Beetle,  as  it  is 
called  by  some,  is  one  of  the  most  injurious 
members  of  the  Dermestidse,  a  family  of  bee¬ 
tles  noted  for  their  distinctiveness.  The  muse¬ 
um  pest  (Antbrenus  musicarum),  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  Buffalo  Moth,  belongs  to  this 
family,  aud  every  one  possessing  ft  collection 
of  natural  li .story  specimens,  lias  been  trou¬ 
bled  more  or  less  by  its  ravages.  The  Buffalo 
Moth  (Anthremis  aerophulariaj  seems  U>  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  carpets,  rugs,  woolens  and  furs, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  the  house¬ 
keeper  has  to  contend  against.  The  pests  hide 
themselves  iu  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  floor, 
under  carpets,  behind  pictures,  and  in  laid- 
aw ay  clothing,  and  are  exccdingly  difficult  to 
destroy. 

The  amount  of  destruction  effected  by  these 
insects  is  almost  incredible.  Dr.  Packard,  in 
speaking  of  ail  iuvasion  of  a  dwelling  in  Cold 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  during  the  absence  of  the  futn- 
ly  for  a  year,  says:  “They  took  complete  pos¬ 
session  from  attic  to  collar,  in  every  uook  aud 
crevice  of  the  floors,  under  matting  and  ear 
pets,  aud  behind  pictures,  eating  everything  iu 
their  way.”  They  seem  omnivorous;  they  eat 
everything  they  come  across—  carpets,  mat¬ 
ting,  rugs,  woolens,  cotton  goods,  furs,  paper, 
aud  even  leather,  although  they  generally  re¬ 
strict  themselves  to  carpets,  rugs,  woolens  and 
furs.  This  destructive,  though  to  the  natural¬ 
ist,  interesting  beetle,  has,  like  all  other  in¬ 
sects,  three  stages  of  growth.  It  first  emerges 
from  the  egg  a  small  white  worm;  a  thick 
growth  of  dark-brown  hair  next  appears,  com¬ 
pletely  covering  the  uaked  little  body.  It  uow 
looks  like  a  little  buffalo,  hence  one  of  its 
common  names.  The  change  to  the  pupa  or 
second  stage,  and  to  the  imago  or  perfect 
form,  is  carried  on  withlu  the  skin.  On  the 
approach  of  Winter,  the  skin  splits  down  the 
back,  and  t  he  little  lieetle  steps  forth  after  dis¬ 
robing  itself  of  all  encumbrances.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  watched  it  during  this  peculiar  operation, 
and  it  is  a  very  curious  sight.  The  beetle  is 
dark  brown  in  color,  with  a  bright  red  stripe 
down  the  center  of  the  back ;  the  elytra,  or 
wing  cases,  are  ornamented  yvith  dashes  of 
red;  the  legs  are  dark  brown  and  the  eyes  a 
brilliant,  jetty  black. 

It  is  the  larva  of  the  insect  which  is  destruc¬ 
tive,  the  imago  or  beetle  being  harmless.  It 
should  be  destroyed,  however,  whenever  seen 
on  account  of  its  oviparous  propensities.  Few 
persons  are  familiar  with  the  latter,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  often  escapes,  simply  because  it  is  not 
recognized.  When  disturbed ,  it  rolls  itself  up 
into  a  little  ball,  and  resembles  a  grain  of  or¬ 
dinary  dirt,  aud  in  ibis  state  it  is  often  swept 
up  and  thrown  out  uninjured,  only  to  make 
its  w  ay  again  into  the  house,  and  prove  more 
destructive  than  ever. 

There  are  several  methods  used  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  pests.  If  they  live  in  the 
crevices  between  the  boards  forming  the  floor, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  fill  these  with  some  poison¬ 
ous  substance.  Paris-green  and  borax  have 
been  tried  w  itboutinuch  good  resulting;  salt, or 


cotton  saturated  with  kerosene,  has  been  used 
with  t >etter  success.  Some  advocate  benzine, 
but  as  this  is  so  inflammable,  and  consequent 
ly  dangerous,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  fill  the  cracks  with  ace 
ment  made  by  mixing  fine  sand  and  oil  to 
gether,  and  addinga  little  common  cement  un 
til  the  mass  acquires  a  pasty  consistency.  This 
is  rubbed  into  the  cracks,  and  on  drying  be¬ 
comes  as  hard  as  stone,  and  so  imprisons  the 
insects,  which  quickly  die.  A  very  effective 
way  of  killing  them  is  to  pour  a  mixture  of 
boiling  water,  strong  potash  lye,  and  washing 
soda  into  the  place  where  they  are  s-upposed 
to  be ;  some,  however,  are  so  tenacious  of  life 
that  even  this  does  not  affect  them. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  ten  years  that  the 
Buffalo  Moth  has  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  not  until  187(5  that  this  beetle  was 
examined  by  entomologists.  At  at  out  that 
time,  Dr.  Lin  ter,  the  well  known  entomolo¬ 
gist  of  New  York,  reared  some  of  them,  and 
after  watching  the  different  phases  of  their 
life,  sent  specimens  to  the  late  Dr.  Le  Conte, 
who  pronounced  them  identical  w ith  the  Eu- 
ropea n  species,  Authrenus  scrophularia.  A  bout 
the  sumo  time.  Dr.  Fuller  had  specimens  sent 
him  from  Central  New  York,  and  on  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  the  Anthreni  in  the  cabinet  of 
Dr.  Le  Conte,  named  them  A.  lepidus.  To 
prevent  a  misunderstanding,  Dr.  Le  Conte  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  insects  labeled  A.  lepidus  la 
his  collection,  were  sent  him  from  California  in 
1850,  where  they  were  found  on  flowers;  and 
that  they  differed  from  A.  scrophularia  in 
having  the  sutural  line  white  instead  of  red, 
but  that  they  were  in  all  probability  but  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  former.  e.  a.  congdon. 

Pomfllogkffl 

RAWLE’S  JANET  AND  AMERICAN 
GOLDEN  RUSSET. 

a  note  from  charlks.downing. 

Henry  Ward  Bkkchkk,  in  his  notice  of 
the  American  Golden  Russet,  appears  to  have 
been  unfortunate  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
true  variety,  and  one  reason  probably  is  that 
there  are  several  so-called  American  Golden 
Russets ,  but  1  cannot  now  call  to  mind  a  dis¬ 
tinct  American  Golden  Russet,  and  think  my 
late  brother,  A.  J,  Downing,  made  a  mistake 
when  he  changed  the  name  of  Bullock  Pippin 
to  American  Golden  Russet,  for  the  reason 
that  many,  supposing  it  to  be  new,  ordered 
trees  of  it  when  they  already  had  it  as  the 
Bullock  Pippin.  It  is  but  little  known  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  not  to  much  extent  in 
New  York,  but  it  is  much  better  known  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  aud 
Maryland,  aud  if  Mr.  Beecher  bad  ordered  the 
Bullock  Pippin  or  Sheep-nose,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  obtained  the  variety  he  desired. 
His  best  way  now  is  to  procure  grafts  of  the 
true  kind  from  some  Ih-u ring  tree,  and  insert 
them  iu  the  tops  of  his  trees  tliat  have  not 
proved  true  to  name,  and  this  will  give  him 
an  abundance  of  fruit  in  much  less  tune  than 
if  he  planted  young  trees. 

William  Coxc,  in  his  work  on  fruits,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1817,  says:  “The  Bullock  Pippin  is  a 
native  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J aud  de¬ 
rived  its  name  (Bullock  Pippin)  from  the 
family  of  Bullock,”  which  is  quite  as  proper  as, 
aud  more  appropriate  than  the  long  name  of 
American  Golden  Russett:  it  would  also  have 
prevented  the  confusion  spoken  of. 

The  apple,  as  Mr.  Beecher  says,  is  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  is  among  apples  what  the 
Seckel  is  among  pears;  the  tree  is  a  good 
grower,  and  an  abundaut  bearer,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  an  annual  dressiug  of  composted  ma¬ 
nure,  ashes,  etc.. with  good  cultivation,  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  fruit,  which  will  reward  the  grower 
for  all  his  care,  expense  uud  labor.  This 
apple  is  but  little  grown  now,  on  account  of 
its  small  size,  aud  not  being  in  demand,  but 
few  nurserymen  grow  it,  and  but  few  have 
it  iu  their  select  lists.  A  large  number  of  pur¬ 
chasers  iu  the  city  market  prefer  a  large, 
showy  apple  that  is  sour  enough  almost  to 
make  a  pig  squeal,  and  which  is  unfit  either  to 
eat,  or  for  culinary  purposes,  requiring  too 
much  sugar  to  make  it  palatable,  and  this 
makes  it  more  indigestible. 

A  NOTE  FROM  PRES.  LYON. 

In  the  notice  of  the  above  apples,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  the  Rural  of  May 
17,  1  observe  certain  conclusions  which,  to  my 
apprehension,  should  be  accepted  with  more 
or  less  reservation,  dependent  upon  locality. 
Rawle's  Genet  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and,  as 
is  true  of  all  apples  originating  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Ohio  and  southward,  the  tree  is  even 
more  hardy  at  the  extreme  North,  eastward  of 
the  Prairie  States,  than  the  average  native  of 
that  latitude.  The  locality  spoken  of  is,  doubt- 
,  ]esSi  on  very  nearly  the  northern  limit  of  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  apple.  Farther 


north,  as  the  rule,  therfruit  loses  iu  both  qual¬ 
ity  and  size:  while  an  increased  tendency  to 
overbear  becomes  manifest. 

Mr.  Downing  only  rates  it  second  or  third 
in  quality,  in  its  native  region.  In  latitude 
43c,  it  would  hardly  rank  higher  than  fourth. 

In  the  habit  of  late  blooming,  it  has  a  rival 
in  the  Northern  Spy,  which,  at  the  North,  is 
a  very  much  more  desirable  fruit,  in  spite  of 
certain  serious  drawbacks.  Usability  to  with¬ 
stand  freezing  will  scarcely  be  deemed  im¬ 
portant  to  the  careful  and  thorough  grower, 
since  it  is  certain  to  lose  iu  both  flavor  and 
keeping  if  allowed  to  freeze,  and  the  tho¬ 
roughly  careful  will  rurely  venture  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

I  have  grown  the  genuine  American  Golden 
Russet  (Bullock’s  Pippin,  or  Sheep  nose)  since 
1850,  having  received  it  from  Eastern  New 
York.  It  cannot  be  esteemed  valuable  north 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,  since  farther  north  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  overbear,  aud  the  fruit 
becomes  scabby  and  inqierfect.  It  also,  ap¬ 
parently,  loses  something  of  flavor,  although, 
eveu  In  this  latitude  (451°).  its  flavor  is  excellent. 

Both  these  varieties  afford  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  selecting  varieties  of 
fruit  to  be  planted,  with  due  reference  to  the 
localities,  not  to  say  latitudes,  in  which  they 
are  found  to  lie  most  successful. 

With  a  somewhat  extended  experience  at 
the  North  with  fruits  of  Southern  origin,  the 
most  promising  Southern  apple  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  the  North  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is  Grimes’s  Golden. 


HOW  TO  TRIM  A  FRUIT  TREE. 

GEN.  WM,  H.  NOBLE,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

No  man  should  start  out  to  trim  a  fruit  tree 
on  a  theory  not  based  on  what  is  wanted  from 
its  growth.  A  good  many  act  and  talk  about 
the  business  just  as  if  a  Truit  tree  were  grown 
for  its  timber.  But  lhe  thing  wanted  out  of  a 
fruit  tree  is  its  fruit;  this  Is  down  to  the  hard- 
pan  as  to  the  purpose  of  its  culture. 

The  way  to  trim  a  tree  is  that  which  gives 
us  the  most  luscious  harvest.  It’s  the  sun  that 
helps  to  this  return  for  our  care.  The  right 
pruning,  therefore,  Is  that  which  leaves  the 
tree  spray  so  that  the  sun  cau  tint  with  its 
pencil,  and  ripen  by  the  chemistry  of  its  rays, 
every  fruit. 

Most  men  begin  the  work  in  the  lower 
limbs,  and  top  them  until,  year  by  year,  the 
tree  takes  a  form  as  lank  as  a  lean  and  feath¬ 
er-stripped  turkey  But  the  place  to  begin  is 
at  the  top,  unless  the  maze  of  criss-cross 
branches  puzzles  your  downward  sight  and 
work.  If  so,  cut  out  first  those  interlacing 
limbs;  then,  starting  from  the  true  top,  so 
lop  the  limbs  and  sprays  as  to  leave  none  to 
chafe  its  fellows,  and  that  each  radiating 
branch  may  stretch  from  the  trunk  or  main 
limbs  out  yard  into  a  space  open  to  the  sun 
and  air  all  around  its  fronds  and  foliage.  It 
needs,  besides  the  wit  to  judge  about  this 
business,  a  good  deal  of  couruge  to  rightly 
prune.  Most  men  are  timid  about  the  duty ; 
they  fear  lest  the  cutting  out  of  so  much  wood, 
will  shorten  the  crop.  Have  no  such  fears;  uo 
well-bearing  tree  does  its  best  unless  the  fruit 
is  thinned.  Though  the  number  will  be  less, 
the  i tetter  size  will  make  the  quantity  about 
the  same,  and  the  quality  far  superior.  Bo,  if 
you  thin  out  the  branches,  you  virtually  thiu 
the  fruit,  without  the  job  of  picking  off  the 
little  settings,  and  at  the  same  time  open  the 
tree  to  sun  aud  air.  There  are  fewer  men 
who  have  the  courage  to  thin  their  fruits, 
than  to  prune  thoroughly. 

As  to  dwarf  trees,  it  used  to  be  the  plan  and 
counsel  of  orchardists  to  cut  in  first,  before 
much  swelling  of  the  buds,  about  half  the  last 
year’s  growth.  I  don’t  think  that  counsel 
wise.  A  dwarf  tree  (according  to  the  experi 
euee  of  that  veteran  nurseryman  and  pomo- 
logist,  C.  M.  Hovey,  aud  mine),  never  fruits 
well  till  you  leave  it  to  shout  up  as  it  lists. 
All  you  need  do  is  to  stake  it,  if  the  slender 
roots  do  not  stay  its  •‘wabble”  in  the  wind, 
and  to  thiu  the  fruit  sets,  if  too  many  for  a 
perfect  crop. 

>  '  "  1  — 
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CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AS  A  WOOD  PRE¬ 
SERVATIVE. 

I  believe  crude  petroleum  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  wood  preservative  ever 
discovered.  Fresh,  light  petroleum,  if  applied 
warm,  will  penetrate— if  the  wood  is  dry— al¬ 
most  as  readily  ts  water,  and  when  wood  is 
once  thoroughly  saturated,  “it  is  there  to 
stay”— w  ater  will  not  wash  it  out.  I  am  now, 
and  have  been  for  years,  a  producer  of  crude 
petroleum,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  board  or 
piece  of  timber  connected,  or  otherwise,  w  ith 
the  works,  that  had  been  once  saturated, 
which  is  not  sound  where  the  oil  had  touch 
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ed  it,  while  frequently  parts  not  oiled  have  de- 
cayed  rapidly.  T  have  just  finished  taking 
down,  and  making  over  into  smaller  ones,  a 
wooden  storage  tank.  This  was  first  built 
over  IS  years  ago,  and  left  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather.  We  did  not  find  one  rotten  spot 
in  it;  everything  was  sound.  I  have  known 
oil  barrels,  and  also  small  tanks,  to  be  covered 
over  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  and  remain  so, 
in  oue  ease,  for  over  U  years,  and  come  out 
souud.  Farmers,  as  well  as  other  builders, 
can  save  money  by  a  liberal  use  of  petroleum 
on  all  exposed  timber,  lumber,  or  shingles. 
Soak  the  feuce  posts  with  it  before  setting 
them.  Saturate  the  bottom  sills  of  the  barns 
and  houses  with  it,  and  they  will  last  louger 
than  any  other  part  of  the  building.  With 
regard  to  the  danger  from  fire,  there  is  no  in¬ 
creased  risk  after  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  M.  M.  small. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDER  DRAINS. 


PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 


GENERAL  EFFECTS. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  drains 
greatly  benefit  fiat,  heavy  land,  or  land  that 
is  cont  inually  wet.,  it  is  not  so  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  are  also  of  great  benefit  on 
lands  wet  only  occasionally,  and  having  a  sur¬ 
face  somewhat  or  considerably  rolling.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  thut  heavy  clay  lands  are  great¬ 
ly  benefited  by  drainage,  even  if  naturally  dry 
anil  having  .a  rolling  surface.  In  the  first 
place,  drained  lands  are  much  warmer  than 
wet  lands,  for  this  reason:  the  evaporation  in 
the  drying  up  of  water  requires  heat,  and  the 
total  amount  of  ' heat  required  is  thi  same 
whether  the  evaporation  be  done  in  one 
day  or  in  several  weeks.  Some  portion  of 
this  heat  is  likely  to  be  drawn  from  the  earth, 
leaving  it  colder  than  hefore  the  water  was 
dried  off  or  evaporated ;  on  the  other  baud, 
when  under-d rains  are  used,  the  water  passing 
from  the  surface  downward  through  the  soil, 
if  warmer  than  the  soil,  gives  up  some  of  its 
heat,  and  the  land  is  much  the  gainer.  Thus 
drainage  gives  us,  to  a  certain  extent, 
control  over  the  climate.  Under-drains 
are  of  much  benefit  in  iterating  the  soil, 
and  rendering  it  more  porous.  During  dry 
weather  the  under  drains  serve  as  channels 
for  the  air  to  pour  into  and  through  the  soil, 
and  serve  in  this  way  to  draw  into  the  soil  the 
moisture  contained  iu  the  atmosphere.  All 
know  that  during  dry  seasons  the  positions  of 
the  under-drains  are  clearly  marked  by  the 
greater  growth  and  freshness  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  immediately  over  them.  Thus  they  serve 
to  lesson  the  evil  effects  of  excessive  wet  as 
well  us  of  parching  drought. 

The  benefits  of  drainage  in  giving  us  better 
health  and  longer  Jives,  is  well  attested  by 
actual  observation.  The  water  that  will  lie 
carried  off  by  drainage  is  only  that  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  plant  life,  and  is  that 
which  is  so  potent  iu  breeding  inalurial  dis¬ 
eases,  and  bringiug  death  and  the  blackest  of 
all  sorrows  to  many  happy  homes.  The  vic¬ 
tims  of  uudrained  areas  either  lie  beneath  the 
eanh,  or  drag  half  dead  bodies  for  years 
over  it. 

Under-drains  are  also  of  benefit  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  fertilizers.  .Surface 
drainage  is  always  detrimental  in  this  respect, 
as  the  fertilizers  are  carried  by  the  wash  into 
ditches  and  water-course*,  where  they  cannot 
possibly  do  any  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  a  good  system  of  under-drains,  the  wa¬ 
ter,  instead  of  running  over  the  soil,  runs 
through  it,  leaving  therein  a  great  portion,  if 
not  all,  of  its  fertilizing  materials.  But  the 
principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  tell 
“HOW  TO  drain,”- 

rather  than  to  argue  the  benefits  of  drainage. 
There  are  two  classes  of  drains,  oue  the  open 
ditch  or  trench,  and  the  other  the  closed  or 
under-drain. 

The  open  ditch  has  its  part  to  play  iu  the 
drainage  works  of  a  country,  and  iu  many 
places  can  never  be  replaced  by  the  under- 
drain.  It  is,  however,  at  best  a  temporary 
construction,  unless  a  heavy  body  of  water 
flows  through  it;  for  every  rain  carries  parti¬ 
cles  from  its  bank  to  its  bottom,  and  every 
W inter’s  frost  exerts  its  power  to  fill  it  up,  so 
that  the  construction  of  an  open  drain  implies 
a  continual  bill  fox’  annual  repairs,  or  else  a 
gradual  lessening  of  its  efficiency. 

Under- drain's  are  the  only  ones  that  can  in 
any  way  be  considered  as  permanent,  and  these 
are  not  permanent  unless  properly  construct¬ 
ed. 

The  outlet  must  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  locating  under-drains.  It  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  low  to  allow  a  free  flow  of  water 
from  the  drains.  It  is  often  a  difficult  thing 
to  secure  a  good  outlet,  especially  in  a  low, 
flat  country ;  but  it  must  be  done  before  any 


successful  drainage  system  can  be  carried  out. 
The  construction  of  township  anil  county  or 
open  ditches,  has  often  to  be  resorted 
to  before  good  outlets  for  tile  drains 
cau  be  secured.  In  several  instances  outlets 
have  been  obtained  by  diggiug  large  wells 
until  w  ater  taking  strata  are  found,  ns  shown 
in  Fig.  170,  As  the  construction  of  these 


Drain-Well.  Fig.  170. 

wells  forms  au  important  method  in  drainage, 
and  as  l  have  much  faith  in  their  efficiency  in 
many  localities,  I  will  take  time  to  describe  in 
detail  the  method  of  constructing  them. 

Since,  in  order  to  be  successful,  water-tak¬ 
ing  strata  mast,  be  found,  this  system  is  some¬ 
what  uncertain  iu  its  operation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  certain  localities,  water-taking 
strata  are  not  to  be  found,  or  lie  so  deep  as  to 
render  the  sinking  of  wells  to  them  impracti¬ 
cable.  This  uncertainty  has,  of  late  years, 
rendered  this  method  of  obtaining  un  outlet 
so  unpopular  that  iu  practice  it  has  seemed 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has,  however, 
been  tried  with  success  in  Michigan,  at  Mar¬ 
shall,  near  Lake  Superior,  and  iu  several  other 
places  on  a  small  scale,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  trials  iu  this  State  being  unsuccessful. 

The  system  is  so  inexpensive  when  it  will 
work,  that  1  would  advocate  its  trial  in  the 
drainage  of  all  large  swamps  where  au  open 
outlet  cannot  readily  bo  obtained.  The  water- 
taklng  strata  are  usually  of  coarse  saud  or 
gravel,  or  sand  and  gravel  combined.  By 
driving  a  capped  two-inch  gas -pipe  down  u 
few  feet  at  a  time  and  withdrawing  it,  the 
character  of  the  successive  strata  of  earth  cau 
be  accurately  determined,  with  little  expense. 
The  water-taking  character  of  the  strata  can 
be  tested  by  pouring  water  down  the  pipe. 
The  size  of  the  well  will  depend  on  the  area  to 
be  drained.  It  will  probubly  be  better  to  con¬ 
struct  as  many  wells  aa  may  l>e  needed,  inch 
with  au  internal  diameter  of  six  or  eight  l’eet, 
rather  than  try  to  make  fewer  wells  of  larger 
size.  If  the  strata,  take  water  with  great 
avidity,  a  two  inch  drive-well  might  answer; 
but  from  considerations  to  be  mentioned  fur¬ 
ther  on,  such  wells  uro  not  likely  to  he  perma¬ 
nent. 

How  Constructed.— In  the  construction 
of  these  wells,  certain  important  considera¬ 
tions  are  to  be  taken  into  account; — First,  the 
well  must  have  as  large  an  area  as  possible  in 
contact  with  the  water  taking  strata;  second, 
the  water  that  enters  the  well  must  be  as  pure 
as  possible.  The  first  condition  is  secured  by 
sinking  a  large  well  so  deep  into  the  strata  that 
water  will  escape  from  the  sides  as  well  as 
from  the  bottom.  The  second  condition  is 
important,  because  the  drainage  water  from 
all  laud,  and  especially  from  marshes,  holds 
in  suspension  a  fine  dirt,  termed  silt,  which  is 
deposited  when  the  wuter  comes  to  a  rest,  cov¬ 
ering  everything  with  a  crast  which  would,'  in 
time,  choke  up  the  best  drainage  well  ever 
made.  We  cau  prevent  this  dirt  from  getting 
into  the  well  by  the  construction  of  settling, 
or  silt  basiiis,  which  first  receive  the  water 
and  discharge  it  into  the  main  well.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  the  construction  of  these  silt 
basins,  is  to  muke  them  large  enough  to  hold 
considerable  water,  and  to  have  the  inlet  of 
the  outgoing  pipe  its  diameter  below  that  of 
the  outlet  ol'  the  incomiug  pipe.  These  set¬ 
tling  basins  may  also  receive  the  surface  water. 
The  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  170,  in  which 
A  is  the  settling  basin  and  B  the  main  drain¬ 
age  well. 

More  than  one  settling  basin  might  lie  con¬ 
structed  on  different  sides  of  the  well,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  I  would  make  the  settling  basin  four 


Outlet  of  Drain.  Fig.  177. 

feet  iu  diameter,  with  a  depth  three  feet 
below  the  tile  coming  in. 

The  main  drainage  well  should  probably  be 
filled  with  large,  loose  stones  at  least  to  the 
hight  of  the  drain.  However  well  drainage 
wells  might  answer,  they  can  never  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  a  free  outlet. 


Protection  to  Outlets.— The  outlet  to 
under-draius  should  be  protected  by  some 
construction,  as  shown  inFig.  177,  that  will 
prevent  the  earth  from  falliug  in  front  of  the 
d  rain.  The  best  construction  is  a  retaining  wall 
of  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  There 
should  also  lie  a  coarse  grating  in  front,  of  a 
tile  drain,  to  pruveut  vermin  from  gettiug 
iu.  Coons,  muskrats  and  rata  have  been 
known  to  run  up  tile  drains  as  far  as  they 
could  go,  and  dually  get  bulged,  and  form  an 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  water.  The  outlets 
should  be  free;  that  is.  above  the  surface  of 
still  water,  as  standing  water  in  a  drain  is 
liable  to  cause  a  deposit  of  silt.  Common 
porous  tiles  should  never  be  used  for  au  out¬ 
let,  as  they  are  destroyed  by  freezing  when 
wet.  For  the  Hi  feet  nearest  the  outlet, 
either  glazed  tile  or  a  triangular  or  diamond  - 
shaped  box  of  wood  should  be  used.  In  nearly 
every  kiln  there  are  a  few  tiles  burned  so 
hard  as  to  be  in  part  vitrified.  Such  tiles,  if 
of  good  shape  and  full  size,  would  answer  for 
outlet  tiles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FARM  WIND-MILLS. 


In  the  Fall  of  LS7«  I  erected  a  10-foot  llalla- 
day  wind-mill  on  the  end  of  my  barn.  It  has 
now  been  iu  place  more  thun  seven  years, 
during  which  time  the  wind-mill  proper  has 
cost  less  than  one  dollar  for  repairs.  During 
the  winter  time  it  lias  been  in  use  almost 
daily;  in  Summer  it  has  been  set  to  work  once 
or  twice  a  week.  It  has,  when  a  good  trough 
was  ready  to  receive  it,  pumped  all  the  water 
needed  for  stock,  and  was  doubtless  capable 
of  pumping  as  much  more,  had  It.  been  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  a  geared  mill,  and  when  I  put  it 
up,  i  expected  to  use  it  for  doing  other  work 
besides  pumping  water,  such  as  shelling  corn, 
sawing  wood,  etc.  Experience  showed,  that 
iu  windy  weather,  the  mill  is  capable  of  doing 
this  kind  of  work  in  limited  amount.  I  have, 
with  the  help  of  two  men.  shelled  UK)  bushels 
of  clean  corn  in  lu  hours.  I  have  also  sawed 
as  much  wood  in  a  day  with  the  wind  mill 
as  a  strong  ma  n  can  do  with  a  buck  saw.  But 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  (he  wind,  we  have 
not  used  it  much  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Wince  the  mill  was  erected  we  have  had  two 
gales  that  did  much  damage  in  the  vicinity; 
oue  in  particular  destroyed  a  large  and  strong 
building  but  a  few  rods  distant;  but  the  mill 
suffered  no  perceptible  injury.  It  is  only  fair 
that  l  should  mention  a  fault  I  have  noticed; 
during  storms  of  sleet,  the  working  parts 
sometimes  freeze  together,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  started  without  ascend  lug  to  the  wheel, 
and  working  the  parts  into  gear  with  the 
hand.  Rarely,  it  lias  been  necessary  to  carry 
up  hot  water  and  melt  the  ice  from  the  work¬ 
ing  joints.  Although  the  parts  do  not  freeze 
together  moro  than  once  or  twice  during  a 
Winter,  this  is  sufficient  to  make  some  annoy¬ 
ance.  “elm.” 
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THE  LADY-FINGER  ROTATO. 


In  the  Rural  of  May  17,  Dr.  Hoskins  con¬ 
demns  the  illustration  of  this  potato,  given  in 
the  issue  of  April  11),  as  inaccurate.  I  fully 
agree  with  friend  Hoskins,  that  to  give  so  ses- 
thetie  a  name  to  about  the  ugliest  variety  of 
the  whole  Bolauutu  tribe,  is  a  slur  upon  woman¬ 
kind.  The  man  who  gave  It  must  have  been 
au  old,  cross-grained  bachelor,  devoid  of  all 
appreciation  of  female  beauty  and  grace,  or 
one  who,  disappointed  iu  not  securing  the 
lady’s  hand  lie  desired,  t.lms  sought  vengeance 
iu  villifyiug  the  digits  of  the  whole  sex. 

However  this  may  be,  it  does  not  change 
the  name  of  a  potato,  and  the  cut  given  in  the 
Rural  was  as  life  like  as  possible,  and  the 
description  was  correct,  except  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity.  When  well  grown,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  there  is  no  better  variety  for  baking, 
and  it  is  for  this  purpose  only  that  it  was 
grown  iu  former  years.  Now  it  is  almost  un¬ 
known,  bnt  it  is  of  so  peculiar  an  appearance, 
that  among  the  500  varieties  of  potatoes  which 
I  had  on  exhibition  during  the  Centennial,  at 
Philadelphia,  it  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other.  Many  old  farmers  recognized  it 
at  once,  and  were  delighted  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  of  this  friend  of  their  youthful 
days.  Some  of  the  visitors  knew  it  by  the 
name  of  Pineapple. 

The  smooth,  white,  tapei  ing,  handsome  po¬ 
tato  known  to  Dr.  Hoskins  as  Lady  Finger, 
under  which  name  I  have  also  received  aud 
grown  it,  is  an  English  Fluke.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  potatoes  iu  existence,  and 
might  well  deserve  the  name;  but  under  the 
recognized  niles  of  priority  and  nomencla¬ 
ture,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  aud  the  rough, 
deep-eyed,  ungraceful  tuber  must  be  called, 
Lady  Finger,  dr,  f.  m.  hexamer. 


CANADA  NOTES. 


We  are  fully  a  week  earlier  than  last  year 
in  many  things  this  season.  For  instance,  the 
first  asparagus  for  the  table  was  cut  on  the 
first  of  May,  while  the  first  inurkeh  package 
went,  away  on  the  7th.  Last  year  it  was  the 
18th  before  any  was  sold.  The  flower  buds  of 
Tetofsky  and  some  other  early  apples  can  be 
seen  already;  but  a  cool  spell  has  set  iu,  aud 
we  hope  it  vvill  retard  the  blossoms  till  they 
are  safe.  We  have  been  looking  over  the 
grapes  and  roses,  and  are  rather  surprised  to 
find  so  many  hybrid  roses  winter  killed,  that 
have  hitherto  proved  hardy  Lord  Macaulay, 
La  Reine  amt  Caroline  do  Hansel  especially 
have  suffered.  I  think  the  early  autumn 
frost  may  have  injured  the  growth  of  new 
wood,  for  they  were  well  covered  with  snow 
all  Winter,  besides  the  usual  protection,  and 
the  moss  roses  beside  them  are  ulive  to  the  tip. 
The  first,  grape-vine  to  bud  wus  Amber  Queen; 
it  looks  well;  so  does  Early  Dawn  and  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Lady  proves  hardy  always,  and  so  does 
Moore’s  Early.  The  Duchess  is  exceedingly 
sturdy;  it,  would  be  thr  grape,  if  I  could  only 
have  one;  but  1  fear  the  Prentiss  will  never 
show  us  Its  fruit,  being  killed  down  every 
Winter,  while  the  Poeklington  is  partially 
injured.  The  Niagara  has  not  come  into 
thrifty,  sturdy  growth  yet,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  be  obliged  to  swear  for  or  against  it. 
I  wonder  very  much  after  such  a  long  Winter 
of  snow -covered  ground,  that  there  are  so 
many  things  looking  bad.  The  pansy  bed  has 
uotu  dozen  plants  left,  and  hyacinths  were  the 
same.  Perhaps  the  damage  Is  due  to  want  of 
air — killed  by  too  much  covering,  but  this 
could  not  affect  the  vinos.  The  Rosa  rugosa 
is  very  hardy.  It  is  in  full  leaf  now  (May 
Hi),  and  last  Autumn  bloomed  till  frost.  May 
I-  is  called  Arbor  Day  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  we  intend  celebrating  it  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  few  forest  trees,  and  also  by  putting 
in  apple  trees  all  across  the  farm  at  the  road¬ 
side,  “so  that,” says  the  head  of  the  household, 
“  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  fruit  for  the  way- 
farer,  aud  the  small  boy  of  the  future.”  We 
have  been  planting  to-day  a  few  Fay’s  Prolific 
Currants,  our  Lrial  plant  proving  very  hardy. 
Hut  the  Smith’s  improved  Gooseberry  is  win 
ter  killed  ugain,  and  no  improvement  at  all 
with  us.  Who  has  a  gooseberry  large,  prol¬ 
ific,  hardy  and  mildew-proof?  [  Try  the  “  In¬ 
dustry’’  of  Ellwttngor  &  Barry.  — Eds.]  I 
remember  with  great  pleasure  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  I  am  even  envious  of  some 
of  them,  but  in  the  icy  North  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  things  are  too  tender  to  thrive  healthfully, 
that  it  discourages  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts 
and  the  growing  of  many  plants  often  proves 
a  costly  experiment,  annik  l.  jack. 


RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES 
IN  COLORADO. 


The  main  drawback  to  growing  these  ber¬ 
ries  iu  Northern  Colorado  is  the  necessity  of 
covering  the  canes  in  Winter.  If  not  covered, 
they  arc  killed  back  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
produce  little  or  no  fruit.  The  only  safe  cov¬ 
ering  i.s  two  or  three  inches  of  earth,  and  it  is 
not  nearly  so  much  a  job  to  cover  the  canes  as 
one  would  naturally  suppose.  Two  men  will 
cover  half  an  acre  in  a  day. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Doolittle  is  au  excellent  bearer,  and  the 
canes  being  not  so  stiff  as  those  of  some  of  the 
other  varieties,  cau  be  more  easily  covered. 

Mammoth  Cluster  beard  equally  well,  is  a 
little  late,  and  is  a  profitable  berry. 

Grkoo  is,  perhaps,  a  third  larger  than  those 
above  mentioned,  but  is  very  doubtful  if  it 
produces  as  many  quarts  to  the  hill. 

HoPKINS  is  almost  as  large  as  the  Gregg,  and 
is  earlier  and  hardier. 

Kentucky  is  au  immense  grower  aud  a 
good  beaver.  Berries  about  the  size  of  Doo¬ 
little. 

Davidson’s  Thornless  on  my  clayey  soil 
does  not  bear  well,  and  is  unprofitable. 

Hhakfer’h  Colossal  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  the  berries  are  large,  and  the  variety  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Souheoan  plants  are  yet  young,  but  look 
as  if  they  would  lie  near  the  gx-ouud  and  could 
therefore  be  easily  covered  for  Winter. 

Turner  has  so  far  proved  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  red  raspberry,  uud  is  a  good  one.  It 
bears  very  heavily,  beautiful,  bright  red  ber¬ 
ries. 

Cuthbkrt  gives  promise  of  being  even  bet¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Kittatinny  is  still  the  old  stand-by,  and 
keeps  so  long  iu  bearing  that  for  the  family 
there  are  none  to  compare  with  it. 

W  ILSON’S  Early  does  well  here,  and  ripens 


nearly  the  entire  crop  so  early  that  it  does  well 
for  market. 

Snyder  is  not  so  large  as  either  of  the 
above,  but  it  is  a  better  bearer  and  is  much 
hardier. 

^ayxor  gives  promise  of  being  as  hardy  as 
the  Snyder,  and  more  prolific. 

Stayman’h  Early  I  have  uot  fruited  yet; 
but  it  will  really  root  from  the  tips  like  a  rasp¬ 
berry,  for  1  have  tried  it. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  blackberry  I 
have  yet  tried.  For  this  section  ft  blackberry 
should  be  a  good  bearer,  the  berries  should  be 
medium  to  large,  and  the  whole  crop  should 
ripen  at  once.  About  hardiness  we  care  noth¬ 
ing,  having  to  cover  the  canes  anyway,  and 
no  mildew  ever  bothers  us  here.  The  prices 
of  raspberries  and  blackberries  generally  re¬ 
main  through  the  season  at  about  30  to  35 
cents  per  quart,  wholesale.  J.  s.  mcC. 

Fort  Collins,  Col. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  FEVER. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Early  last  Autumn,  an  old  sow  had  a  litter 
of  pigs.  Her  udders  were  very  large,  and 
nearly  touched  the  ground.  On  this  account, 
after  the  pigs  were  born,  she  was  not  fed  any¬ 
thing  except  a  little  thin  swill  for  a  day  or 
two.  At  the  end  of  thut  time,  because  of  the 
number  of  pigs,  she  was  fed  moderately.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  on  account  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  udders  and  consequent  soreness, 
although  very  motherly  In  other  resjjects,  she 
refused  to  let  the  pigs  suck  except  a  very  little. 
They  soon  became  emaciated  and  weak,  and 
bad  to  be  fed  cows’  milk,  to  keep  them  alive 
After  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  in  about 
three  weeks  the  sow  entirely  dried  up.  'Ihe 
pigs  had  never  been  good  for  anything.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  them  grow.  They  al¬ 
ways  acted  as  though  they  didn’t  have  any 
stomachs,  and  I  think  this  was  the  case;  or,  in 
other  words,  their  stomachs  were  broken 
down,  and  their  ability  to  digest  food  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fevered  milk  which  they  got 
from  their  mother. 

I  have  ruised  pigs  entirely  on  cowr’  milk, 
and  had  them  do  well.  If  T  should  ever  huve 
another  case  of  this  kind,  I  would  either  kill 
the  pigs,  or  take  them  away  from  the  mother 
aud  feed  them  altogether  on  cows’  milk.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind,  that  when 
the  udders  are  in  such  a  fevered  condition,  the 
milk  is  very  injurious. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  liberally  feed  any  animal 
which  has  a  large  udder,  aud  is  liable  to  store 
up  a  good  deal  of  milk,  before  giving  birth. 
It  is  liable  to  cause  milk  fever.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  with  eowsor  sows.  It  is  just 
as  much  a  mistake  to  feed  heavily  just  after 
giving  birth.  When  a  sow  is  left  to  follow  her 
own  instincts,  she  will  not  leave  her  nest  for 
several  days  after  the  pigs  are  born,  except  to 
get  a  drink;  and  this  is  really  all  that  she  re¬ 
quires.  For  a  week,  she  should  not  be  given 
any  food  which  would  increase  the  flow'  of 
milk.  A  few  roots  or  raw  potatoes,  or  coarse 
bran,  would  be  best.  If  left  to  herself,  she 
would  remain  more  quiet,  and  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  lie  or  step  upon  the  pigs. 
It  is  a  feverish  condition  which  causes  a  sow 
to  destroy  her  young,  and  this  is  induced  by 
giving  her  concentrated  food.  1  um  trying  to 
prevent  constipation  aud  fever  by  feeding  my 
breeding  sows  at  this  time  of  the  year,  twice 
a  day  on  roots  and  raw  potatous,  and  also  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  eat  as  much  as  they  will  of 
bright  clover  hay.  The  last  is  a  new  kind  of 
feed  with  me;  but  as  the  hogs  seem  to  relish 
it,  I  think  it  is  good  for  them.  It  has  the 
merit,  also,  of  being  cheap,  and  I  think  it  will 
help  to  keep  them  in  u  healthful  condition. 


ftrbfiricullunxl. 


TIMBER  GROWING-  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

“Will  forest  growing  on  the  prairies  pay?’, 
is  the  first  question  of  the  average  American, 
“and  how  long  will  I  be  required  to  wait  for  a 
return  on  the  investment?’’  Some  one  has 
said,  impatience  is  the  bane  of  American 
husbandry,  and  the  truth  of  the  saying  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  our  forest  planting. 
We  are  slow  to  follow-  the  example  of  Euro¬ 
pean  planters,  or  to  exhibit  their  patieuee  or 
skilled  and  systematic  work.  In  this  article, 
I  propose  to  give  some  description  of  two 
plantations  (aud  many  more  might  be  cited) 
in  this  county,  showing  the  success  of  timber 
planting. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Griffin  planted,  in  1859,  15  acres 
with  walnuts,  putting  in  the  nuts  where  the 
trees  were  to  stand,  10  feet  apart  each  way, 
the  ground  having  been  cropped  two  years 
and  deeply  plowed.  For  the  first  two  years 


full  crops  of  corn  were  raised — not  less  than 
60  bushels  per  acre — and  the  next  three  years, 
half  crops.  The  trees  are  now  50  feet  high, 
and  will  measure  25  to  35  Inches.  Pruning  has 
been  well  done,  to  secure  straight  bodies  and 
clear  lumber,  and  each  tree  will  furnish  a  saw 
log  13  to  10  feet  long,  without  a  limb.  The 
owner  is  now  thinning  out  one- fourth,  getting 
from  each  tree  an  average  of  2%  posts,  worth 
25  cents  each,  and  two  small  posts  suitable  for 
wire  fence,  worth  12  cents  each,  making,  in 
all,  $90.25  the  acre,  to  which,  if  the  value  of 
the  corn  crops  be  added,  the  total  return  so 
far,  would  be  $169.75  per  acre,  leaving  324  of 
the  best  trees  per  acre,  the  inferior  ones  having 
been  cut  out.  The  land  can  uow  be  seeded 
with  Blue  Grass,  and  it  will  furnish  excellent 
sheep  pasture.  The  tops  gave  fuel  sufficient 
to  pay  all  expenses  and  interest  on  the  land. 
He  says  that  if  he  were  to  begin  again,  he 
would  alternate  walnuts  w-ith  ash,  catalpa, 
and  some  black  locust.  Of  the  last,  he  planted 
a  crop  25  years  ago,  and  it  has  furnished  a 
constant  supply  of  fuel  and  pouts.  A  second 
growth  will  make  a  post  in  five  years.  A  hun¬ 
dred  Red  Cedars,  planted  12  years  ago,  then 
18  inches  in  hight..  are  uow  30  feet  high,  and 
he  regrets  that  he  did  not  plant  60  acres. 

A  tract  planted  with  Red  Maples  in  1858  has 
trees  which  measure  four  to  five  feet,  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  Honey  Locust  planted 
in  1862,  ure  four  feet  five  inches  in 
circumference  Of  Osage  Oranges,  a  valuable 
timber  for  wagon  work,  as  it  never  shrinks,  ho 
has  some  with  bodies  10  feet  high  and  82 
inches  in  circumference.  In  contrast  with  his 
closely  planted  walnuts,  he  bus  a  row  on  one 
side  of  the  farm  100  rods  long,  planted  In  1859, 
whose  bodies  are  only  four  to  six  feet  high,  yet 
of  five  consecutive  trees,  two  are  four  feet 
around ;  one,  three  feet  seven  inches;  one,  four 
feet  four  inches,  aud  one,  three  feet  eight  inch¬ 
es.  These  have  wide-spreading  heads,  aud  in 
1880  produced  200  bushels  of  nuts,  which  sold 
readily  for  planting  at  $1  per  bushel.  Another 
plau  followed  with  the  walnut  plantation  is 
to  plant  cottonwood  nurses  alternately  with 
the  walnuts  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  cut¬ 
ting  them  away  before  they  have  over-reached 
the  main  crop.  These  will  give  a  large  lot  of 
poles  for  fencing  or  fuel.  In  the  Spring  of 
1883,  millions  of  young  trees  were  planted, 
and  the  number  has  been  doubled  the  proseut 
season,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  planting 
will  lx*  done  in  the  western  part,  of  the  State. 
Three  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  where  there 
was  little  rain- fall  and  no  trees  alow  years 
ago,  a  man  has  10  acres  of  Cottonwood,  Box 
Elder  and  walnut  growing  well,  aud  six  to 
seven  feet  high.  Timber  planting  will  change 
the  whole  appearance  of  that  country  where, 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  tree  in  sight. 

J.  Hallenbeck  has  160  acres  planted  with 
Cottonwood,  Walnut,  Ash,  Maple  and  Box 
Elder.  Twenty  acres  were  planted  In  walnuts 
in  1865,  eight  feet  apart  ouch  way.  The  trees 
have  been  properly  trained,  und  the  bodies 
are  now  straight  and  smooth,  12  to  15  feet  to  a 
limb.  Some  on  the  outside  row  measure  82>£ 
inches.  Wherever  a  walnut  “missed,”  a 
Cottonwood  was  planted,  aud  such  trees  are 


duce  themselves  in  one-half  the  time  of  the 
original  growth.  Three  to  five  sprouts  from 
one  stump  will  grow  eight  to  twelve  feet  the 
first  year.  Mr.  H.  considers  there  is  more 
profit  in  growing  timber  on  bis  land  than  if 
it  had  been  cropped  every  year.  He  has  six 
miles  of  perfect  Osage  hedge  ou  his  farm. 

Omaha,  Neb.  J.  T.  a. 

The  Weeping  Spruce. — A  good  deal  of 
artistic  skill  is  shown  at  Fig.  174  in  our  little 
cut  of  the  Weeping  Norway  Spruce,  showing 
its  form  as  well  as  the  larger  engravings  we 
have  seen.  It  is  re  engraved  from  the  London 
Garden.  Our  own  specimen  is  six  feet  high, 
eight  years  from  the  nursery,  and  has  not  as 
yet  been  injured  either  by  the  cold  of  Winter 
or  the  heat  of  Summer. 


■Hlisccllimeous. 


matter  I  think  it  is,  sometimes,  not  quite  just 
or  discriminating.  f.  l.  nagle. 
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Weeping  Norway  Spruce. 

the  London  Garden. 


Re-engraved  from 
Fig.  174. 


now  40  to  50  feet  high.  From  these  he  has 
sold  this  year  four  cords  to  the  acre.  He  could 
begiu  to  cut  the  walnuts  for  posts  at  anytime, 
with  large  profit;  but  he  considers  it  much 
more  profitable  to  let  them  remain  till  they 
attain  a  much  greater  size.  Green  Ashes  from 
seed  planted  in  1882.  measure  30  to  36  inches 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  Cottonwoods 
planted  six  feet  apart  have  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  57 %  cords  to  the  acre.  There  is  a  continued 
sale  of  poles  to  cover  sod  stables,  etc.  The 
trees,  if  cut  close  to  the  ground,  will  repro¬ 


SHALL  FRAUD  BE  CONDONED? 

Dr.  Hoskins  says  (p.  266):  “W.’s  wine  had 
nothing  unwholesome  in  it,  not  in  any  wine 
*  *  *  when  people  drink  wine,  they  want 
something  that  tastes  good,  and  will  properly 
exhilarate,  and  it  flatters  their  imagination  to 
believe  it  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape.” 

A  strange  conclusion,  certainly ;  applied  to 
other  things,  itmay  read  better.  Oleomarga¬ 
rine  has  nothing  in  it  unwholesome,  and  when 
people  cat  butter  they  want  something  that 
tastes  “good”  and  that  will  properly  grease 
their  bread.  Lardchoeseis  uot  unwholesome ; 
it  tastes  good,  and  mixes  well  with  other  food, 
and  it  flatters  their  imagination  to  believe 
they  are  eating  genuine  butter  and  cheese. 
Glucose  has  nothing  in  it  unwholesome;  it 
tastes  “good,”  aud  it.  mixes  well  with  other 
food,  and  it  pleases  the  imagination  to  think 
we  are  eating  cane  sugar. 

The  same  reasoning  would  admit  the  whole 
list,  and  the  only  limit  to  adulteration  and 
fraud  would  be  the  cupidity  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
consumers.  If  his  conclusions  are  legitimate, 
there  is  no  further  use  for  vineyards,  or  dai¬ 
ries,  or  for  any  other  supply  of  human  food, 
when  science  can  manufacture  a  fraud  at  a 
cheaper  price.  It  is  said  that  a  Frenchman 
has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  truffles  from 
leather  scraps,  so  perfect  in  imitation  that  the 
moat  fastidious  epicure  cannot  detect  the 
fraud;  they  would,  no  doubt,  taste  "good,” 
and  I  suggest  that  the  Doctor  get  the  secret, 
and  go  to  manufacturing  truffles  for  Yankee 
stomachs. 

No,  Doctor,  this  won’t  do ! 

Because  the  common  people  have  no  means 
of  telling  fraudulent  from  genuine  food,  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  robbed,  even 
though  the  goods  furnished  are  not  unwhole¬ 
some;  but  it  is  the  strongest  reason  why  the 
Government  should  use  its  strong  arm  to  sup¬ 
press  the  manufacture  of  all  fraudulent  goods 
and  drinks. 

Though  I  am  not  even  a  moderate  drinker 
of  wine,  I  still  believe  that  those  who  do  drink 
wine,  should  have  pure  wine,  and  those  who 

-  eat  butter,  should  have  pure  butter,  and 

not  soap  grease.  It  is  said  that  man 
partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  the 
food  he  eats.  If  this  is  so,  and  we  would 
not  have  a  nation  of  frauds,  we  must 
not  allow  our  people  to  live  wholly  on 
fraudulent  foods. 

Doctor,  that  doctrine  won’t  do;  try 
again  1 

“  VERITAS.” 

!  - • - 

fc  A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  TREE 

/|k  PEDDLERS. 

fldi4  There  is  no  greater  proportion  of 
t  j.fjV.  rogues  among  this  class  than  among 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  if  there 
HbEm  were,  the  farmers  are  quite  as  sharp 
as  other  men,  aud  not  in  need  of  any 
special  guardianship  such  as  that  re- 
quired  for  minors  aud  fools.  I  am  not 
a  tree  agent,  aud  I  am  in  no  way  iuter- 
ested  in  the  business,  but  I  regard  it 
rs  not  only  strictly  legitimate  and  hon- 
orable,  but  as  beneficent  in  its  results. 
e'  Fruit  is,  to-day,  unquestionably  twice 
as  plentiful  and  twice  as  cheap  as  it 
would  have  been  but  for  the  label's  of 

_  these  men.  Millions  of  trees  have  been 

•om  planted  that  never  would  have  been, 
were  it  not  for  their  exertions. 

Tree  peddlers,  1  think,  average  quite  as  well 
as  other  men,  and  while  there  are  swindlers 
engaged  in  the  business,  let  us  not  forget  that 
many  worthy  and  exemplary  men  make  this 
their  vocation.  If  the  farmer  is  in  doubt 
which  class  he  is  dealing  with,  he  may  require 
credentials  from  some  reliable  nursery;  then 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  treating  with  in¬ 
dignity,  men  his  equal  in  every  respect. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  an  authority 
with  its  readers,  and  its  suggestions  and  opin¬ 
ions  rightly  have  great  weight;  but  in  this 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Report  of  Missouri  State  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  for  1883;  L.  A.  Goodman,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Westport,  Mo.  This  is  a  handsome 
volume  of  854  pages,  containing  a  report  of 
the  workings  of  the  Society  during  last  year, 
together  with  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
annual  meeting,  held  at  Carthage,  Mo  ,  Dec. 

11,  12  and  13, 1888;  also  the  Secretary’s  “  Bud¬ 
get”  of  190  pages,  filled  with  the  best  senti¬ 
ments  on  various  subjects  by  the  best  writers, 
carefully  culled  by  the  Secretary.  We  are 
glad  Missouri,  with  her  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  fruit  lands  in  the  world,  is  doing  so 
much  for  horticulture ;  yet,  when  we  realize 
how  little  she  is  doing  in  proportion  to  what 
she  ought  to  do  to  show  her  people  how  much 
more  profit  there  is  in  one  acre  devoted  to 
fruit,  if  well  cared  for,  than  in  half  a  dozen 
acres  used  for  growing  gruiu,  we  can  but  wish 
the  law-makers  of  that  great  State  would  give 
a  thought  to  this  matter.  With  a  proi>er  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  Industry,  they  would 
l»e  much  more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the 
horticultural  interests,  and  then  Secretary 
Goodman  would  be  able  to  employ  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  aud  sc*  give  us  much  fuller  reports  of 
the  discussions  at  the  annual  meetings.  These 
are  really  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  yet 
with  the  limited  means  at  command,  an  ade¬ 
quate  report  of  them  can  hardly  be  attempted. 
We  commend  this  volume  to  the  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  of  all  fruit  growers,  especially  those  of 
Missouri. 

quite  true:  a  prolific  bee  colony. 

I  HAVE  just  had  the  Rukals  for  1882  and 
1883  bound  into  two  huge  volumes,  and  1  uow 
see  that  I  have  never  fully  appreciated  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  paper.  Every  now  and  then  I 
see  inquiries  in  your  columns  as  to  the  best 
books  on  farming,  etc.  To  all  such  I  would 
answer  that  the  back  numbers  of  the  Rural 
contain  more  and  better  directions  than  any 
book  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  couple  of  the  men  on  my  farm, 
while  at  work  last  Summer,  saw  a  swarm 
of  bees  hanging  to  a  bush.  They  se¬ 
cured  them,  put  them  in  a  rough  hive,  and  1 
thought  little  of  it.  This  Spring— some  time  in 
March — a  swarm  issued  from  this  hive,  and 
since  then  three  others  have  issued ,  on  the  16th, 
18th,  and  24th  of  April;  in  all,  four  swarms 
from  one  hive  up  to  date.  Is  not  this  very  re 
markable?  I  have  15  or  20  acres  of  vetch  in 
full  bloom,  and  several  acres  of  green  peas, 
so  there  is  plenty  of  pasture,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  millions  of  blackberry  and  other  wild 
flowers.  s*  H* 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

preventive  ok  cucumber  and  melon 
“bugs.” 

Here  is  my  remedy  for  savmg  my  cucumber 
and  melon  vines  from  destruction  by  the  “lit¬ 
tle  striped  beetle:”  When  I  drop  my  cucumber 
or  melon  seed  in  the  hill,  I  also  drop  in  30  or 
40  grains  of  buckwheat,  aud  cover  all  up  to¬ 
gether.  The  buckwheat  comes  up  very  quickly, 
and  partially  shades  and  protects  the  tender 
young  melon  plants  from  the  sun  and  wind, 
and  also  from  the  bugs.  After  the  meluu 
plants  have  five  or  six  leaves,  or  are  about 
ready  to  commence  running,  the  buckwheat 
can  be  easily  pulled  up.  I  have  tried  this 
method  by  planting  alternate  hills  without 
the  buckwheat,  and  these  were  invariably  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  beetles,  while  those  with  the 
buckwheat  were  unmolested,  growing  rapidly 
aud  making  fine,  healthy  aud  productive  vines. 

a  reader  of  the  k.  n.-y. 

- - 

DEATH  to  cut-worms. 

Several  years  since,  I  had  a  piece  of  land  so 
infested  with  cut-worms,  that  I  could  not 
keep  a  stand  of  cabbage,  as  the  plants  were 
cut  down  as  regularly  at  night,  as  they  were 
set  out  in  the  day.  The  uext  Fall  I  had  the 
land  plowed,  made  it  white  with  lime,  plowed 
that  in  lightly,  and  then  sowed  salt  freely. 
The  rains  dissolved  the  salt  and  brought  it  iu 
contact  with  the  lime  in  the  soil,  1  again 
planted  it  in  cabbage,  and  I  did  not  lose  five 
plants  from  cut-worms  that  season. 

Americus,  Ga.  “  gray  beard. 

- - 

A  FERTILE  SOIL. 

In  Rural  of  March  22,  a  correspondent 
says  he  does  not  believe  any  man  can  raise  two 

bushels  of  oats  from  two  ounces  of  seed.  If 
he  will  come  to  this  place  in  August  next,  we 
will  convince  him  that  it  is  possible  to  raise 
five  or  six  times  two  bushels  from  two  ounces. 

Steveusville,  M,  T.  R-  p* 

A  Remedy  for  Grain-choked  Horses  — 
When  horses  are  fetched  in  off  the  grass  and 

given  dry  oate,  they  will  often  choke.  As  a 
rernedv,  with  a  dipper  or  a  cup  pour  a  little 
water 'in  one  ear  :  the  animal  will  shake  the 
oats  out  of  his  throat  in  half  a  minute.  It 
works  like  a  charm,  I  have  tried  it. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont, ,  Can.  J-  s* 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


The  following  names  complete  the  official 
black  list,  of  humbugs  published  by  authority 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

New  York —I.  ,T.  Smith,  9  Astor  Place,  David 
Wilson,  959  First  Are.,  Smith  Brown,  97 
cJhrystie  St.,  Smith  &  Son,  17 New  Church  St. , 
B.  B.  Bacco  &  Co. :  Prof.  F.  K".  Burtin,  270  W. 
Fourth  St. ;  Robt.  H.  West  &  C.  G.  Horton, 
alias  Burton  &  Co.,  Hale,  Owen  &  Co.,  Ham¬ 
mond  &  Co.,  C.  G.  Horton  &  Co..  F.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace  &  Co.,  R.  H.  West  &  Co.,  D.  W.  Ham¬ 
mond  &  Co.,  55  Cedar  St. ;  H.  E.  Osborne,  55 
Cedar  St.,  W.  H.  Rothschild  &  Co.,  Broadway 
and  Eighth  St.;  Wynkoop  &  Harper;  Oliver 
B.  Vasco,  35  Cedar  St.,  F.  Cornish  &  Co., 
alias  A.  S.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Goddard  it  Co.; 
Lum  S’  Co.,  193  Broadway;  Gazzano  &  Co., 
Paris  Glove  Co.,  12  Union  Square;  H.  B. 
Smyth  &  Co.  fi  Wall  St. ;  Ward  <&  Co.,  53  Ex¬ 
change  Place;  C.  Lester,  alias  E.  Lester,  22 
New  Church  St. ;  John  Thomas,  care  Max 
Lewou,  1,231  Broadway;  F.  Wilson  &  Co.,  203 
East  15th  St, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cosmopolitan  Stamp  Co., 
alias  Philadelphia  Stamp  Co.,  Giovanui  Pa- 
troni,  Chas.  E.  Hunt,  Nettie  W.  Huut,  John 
A.  Roarty,  Prof.  J.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  alias 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  Eclec¬ 
tic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Ameri¬ 
can  University  of  Philadelphia  and  Universi¬ 
ty  College  of  Pharmacy.  J.  A.  Vail,  alias  D. 
W.  Lee  &  Co.,  alias  D.  Vandergraw. 
Parkville,  Ky.  William  Scott. 

Pierson,  Mich.  James  Merritt  &  Co. 
Ramsay,  111.  P.  D.  Ply. 

Rockland,  Mass.  See  Boston,  Mass. 
Rockland,  Me.  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co. 
Readville,  Mass.  Sanderson  &  Co. 

Somerville,  Mass.  D.  E.  Chamberlin  &  Co., 
alias  “  Novelty  Co.,”  alias  N.  E.  Publishing 
Co. 

Somerville,  N.  J.  H.  C.  Van  Deveer, 

South  Framingham,  Mass.  See  Ashland, 
Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Union  Trust  Co. 

St.  Stephens.  N.  B.,  Canada.  J.  Goldsmith 
&  Co.,  Hugh  McKay,  Hugh  McKay  &  Co. 
South  Weymouth,  Mass.  See  Boston,  Mass. 
Sandwich,  HI.,  (Lock  Box  48.)  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  alias  Correspondents'  Handbook,  Mu- 
giunis  Department  and  Store,  Sandwich  Cor¬ 
respondence  Club;  Branch  Office,  Moginnix 
Departmentand  Store,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Springfield ,  IIL  C.  C.  Williams  &  Co. 
Walnut.  Hill,  Mass.  Graham  &  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Gilmore  &  Gilmore. 
Wellsborough,  N.  Y.  A.  Vaughn. 

Windsor,  Ohio.  Wilcox  &  Co. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  John  H.  Zevely. 

White  House,  N.  J.  H.  C.  Van  Derveer  & 
Son. 

We  are  still  receiving  numerous  complaints 
of  the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw,  and  confirma¬ 
tions  of  our  statements  with  regard  to  it  in 
this  department  several  months  ago. 

The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger  is 
said  to  he  just  the  same  kind  of  a  humbug  in 
another  line.  We  know  of  several  persons 
who  found  it  a  complete  humbug  last  Fall, 
and  who  refused  agencies  for  it.  The  price 
was  $15,  which  the  manufacturers  promised 
to  refund,  if  the  Implement  did  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  ;  but  in  every  case  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  they  failed  to  keep  their  agree¬ 
ment. 

We  have  several  inquiries  about  the  Wilsonia 
Magnetic  Appliances;  but  we  are  unable  to 
decide  whether  they  are  genuine  humbugs  or 
not.  They  are  extensively  advertised  in  this 
city,  and  some  months  ago  “Dr.”  Wilson  was 
arrested  as  a  fraud  by  Anthony  Comstock, 
agent  for  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice ;  but  he  has  never  been  prosecuted,  though 
at  the  time  he  was  loud  in  his  denunciations 
of  the  “outrage.”  Several  regular  physicians 
whom  we  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  de¬ 
clare  that  the  things  are  intrinsically  worth¬ 
less,  although  good  effects  sometimes  result 
from  their  use  from  their  effect  upon  the  imag¬ 
ination  in  nervous  persons,  just  as  bread  pills 
sometimes  effect  “marvelous  cures.”  We, 
ourselves,  would  certainly  never  invest  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  such  trumpery. 

We  have  had  a  large  number  of  inquiries 
about  F.  M.  Lupton,  of  this  City;  yet  very 
few  complaints  have  reached  us  of  bis  deal¬ 
ings,  and  in  each  case  of  this  kind  he  has 
assured  us  that  satisfaction  should  be  given. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  hear  of  any  unfair 
dealing  on  the  part  of  anybody  whose  name 
has  appeared  in  our  advertising  columns;  and 
in  all  such  cases,  unless  satisfaction  is  prompt¬ 
ly  given  and  a  fair  explanation  offered  ns,  we 
throw  out  the  advertisement  and  warn  our 
friends  against  the  advertiser. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ENSILAGE. 


Dr.  Stcrtevart,  the  Director  of  the  New 
York  Ex.  Station,  has  been  experimenting 
with  ensilage.  As  his  analyses  are  not  as  yet 
completed,  his  pi  ©sent  statement  must  be 
founded  upon  partial  data  only,  but  the  data 
used  are  correct  so  far  as  applied. 

Two  Jersey  cows  were  selected  for  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  were  fed  alike.  They  were 
weighed  each  morning  before  being  fed  or 
watered.  The  food  and  water  were  weighed 
to  them,  the  rejected  food  weighed  as  collected 
from  them,  the  milk  weighed  at  each  milkiug, 
and  the  excrements  passed  also  to  the  scales. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment 
the  cows  received  the  same  quantity,  four 
pounds  each,  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
the  food  experimented  with  being  additional 
to  this  constant  factor  of  eight  pounds  of  grain 
feed  per  cow. 

The  first  period  of  14  days  was  taken  up  with 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  value  of  fodder 
corn,  the  second  period  of  17  days  related  to 
the  use  of  the  same  fodder  com  ensilaged. 

Taking  the  figures  which  represent  the  aver¬ 
age  weights  of  the  two  cows,  we  have: 


Average  dally  weight-  lbs.  per  cow. 
Period  I.  Period  II. 

For  whole  period  .  734  741 

For  first  four  days .  748  731 

For  last  four  days .  723  744 

For  first  half . 742  786 

For  second  half  . .  726  746 


The  study  of  these  figures  will  show  that 
although  the  weight  was  tolerably  constant, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  ration  during  period 
II.  gave  slightly  better  results  than  that  of 
period  l. 

The  average  weight  of  fodder  corn  and 
grain,  and  epsilage  and  grain  consumed  in 
periods  I  and  II  (the  grain,  as  before  stated, 
four  pounds  each  of  com  meal  and  wheat 
bran)  was  below: 


Average  dally  weight,  food, 
consumed;  lbs.  per  cow. 
Period  I.  Period  II. 
Fodder  corn.  Same  ensilaged. 

For  whole  period .  30.32  74.30 

For  first  four  days.  .  27.69  62.28 

For  last  four  days .  .34.66  78.00 

For  first  half .  28.19  70.60 

For  last  half .  28.13  78.00 


This  table  shows  that  the  average  daily 
weight  of  food  consumed  increased  in  both 
eases  towards  the  ends  of  the  periods.  As  the 
ensilage  contained  much  more  water  than  the 
com  fodder,  this  table  must  bo  presented  in 
another  form  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  com¬ 
parison.  A  table  of  the  dry  matter  of  the 
food  consumed  is  therefore  given : 

Dry  food  and  water  consumed;  lbs.  per  cow. 

Period  I,  Period  fl. 

Dry  food.  Water  Dry  rood.  Water. 

Fodder  corn.  Same  ensilaged. 

For  whole  period..  18. 70  63.95  17.22  60.78 


It  may  he  noted  that  there  was  less  dry  food 
consumed,  and  less  water  taken  In  food  and 
drink  during  the  ensilage  feeding  than  during 
the  fodder  coru  feeding.  The  yield  of  milk 
per  cow  is  given  below: 


Average  dally  milk  yield  per  cow.  In  lbs. 

Period  I.  Period  II. 

„  .  ,  ,  .  Fodder  corn.  Same  emillaged. 

For  whole  period .  18.11  iy.19 

For  first  four  days .  19.i  l  17.62 

For  last  four  days .  17.12  19  52 

For  first  half .  13.84  18.75 

For  last  half...... . .  17.37  19.61 


VV e  then  have  for  the  apparent  result  that 
that  the  milk  yield  decreased  during  the  fod¬ 
der  com  feeding,  aud  increased  under  the 
same  fodder  corn  ensilaged,  and  the  absolute 
increase  between  the  two  feeds  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  ensilage. 

We  may  summarize  the  results  as  follows: 

The  feediug  of  ensilage  in  comparison  with 
the  stored  fodder  com  from  the  same  field 
was: 

1.  More  favorable  to  the  weight  mainten¬ 
ance. 

2d.  Less  dry  weight  required. 

3.  Less  water  drank. 

4,  Increased  milk  yield. 

Period  IV  was  18  days,  and  English  hay, 
largely  Timothy,  replaced  ensilage  in  the 
ration.  The  comparison  with  ensilage  in  period 
II.  is  as  below: 

Period  II. 

Ensilage. 

Ave’g  dally  w’t  of  cow .  741  lbs. 

Ave’g  dally  food  consumed,  17.51 
Ave’g  dally  water  consumed,  60.78 
Ave’g  dally  milk  yield .  19.13 

During  the  hay  feeding,  20  pounds  per  cow 
were  furnished  daily,  and  the  refuse  collected 
as  before:  thus  the  feed  may  be  stated  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  have  been  for  the  various  periods,  the 
same  quantity  of  grain,  and  the  fodder  corn, 
ensilage  or  hay  ad  libitum. 

The  apparent  result  of  this  whole  trial  is 
that  ensilage  is  a  useful  food  when  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  grain,  for  the  period  at  least  un¬ 
der  trial,  with  indications  that  the  good  re¬ 
sult*  would  have  continued  longer  had  it  been 
possible  to  continue  the  feeding. 


Period  IV. 
Hay. 

721  lbs. 

19 

65.02 

18.46 


Silk  Culture. — We  are  indebted  to  an  ar¬ 


ticle  on  Silk  Culture  in  the  New  Jersey  Re¬ 
port  on  Labor  and  Industry  for  the  following 
facts: 

In  1383,  New  Jersey  had  137  establishments 
eugaged  in  manufacturing  and  workiug  silk, 
employing  19,874  persons,  and  paying  them 
for  wages  16,592,189.  and  producing  silks  to 
the  value  of  $22, 183,348,  The  total  value  of 
silks  made  in  the  United  States  was  $39,404, 
541,  and  there  was  imported  $68,933,01 7  worth, 
making  the  total  consumption  $108,397,558. 
Thus  it  is  showoi  that  New  Jersey  manufac¬ 
tures  about  20  per  oeut.  of  the  whole  quantity 
used.  This  industry’  has  been  mostly  built  up 
within  20  years,  and  bids  fair  to  soon  furnish 
all  the  silks  needed.  Congress,  by  meddling 
with  the  tariff,  not  only  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
profit  made,  but  caused  excessive  importations 
in  anticipation  of  a  still  further  reduction. 
These  importations  were  placed  in  hooded 
warehouses,  and  were  finally  sold  at  auction 
at  half  the  cost  of  production  on  the  other 
side.  Many  mills  were  thus  forced  to  shut 
down;  others  were  compelled  to  run  on  short 
time,  and  while  thousands  of  employ  da  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  the  infant  business  has 
been  seriously  crippled.  It.  further  appeal’s 
that  nearly  all  goods  invoiced  for  this  market 
are  grossly  undervalued,  thus  defrauding  the 
Government  of  duties  and  tending  to  shut  up 
our  mills.  Moreover,  the  wages  paid  here  are 
a  little  more  than  twice  those  paid  in  other 
silk-manufacturing  countries;  but  wlmt  in¬ 
jures  silk  manufacture  more  than  all  other 
things,  is  the  continual  change  in  the  policy 
the  Government  and  the  uncertainty  for  the 
future.  Silk  manufacture,  like  all  new  indus¬ 
tries,  wants  stability  aud  a  cessation  of  this 
continual  tinkeriug  with  the  tariff.  Continued 
increase  and  prosperity  in  silk  growing  are 
predicted  for  these  reasons:  The  White  Mul¬ 
berry  is  easily  propagated  and  grown.  It 
flourishes  in  light  suudy,  or  gravelly  soils.  We 
have  millions  of  acres  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
growth.  One  full-growu  tree  will  yield,  on  an 
average,  250  pounds  of  leaves  annually,  and 
200  trees  can  be  growu  on  an  acre.  As  1,500 
pounds  of  leaves  will  produce  100  pounds  of 
cocoons,  and  as  four  pounds  of  cocoons  make 
one  pound  of  raw  silk,  it  follows  that  an  acre 
of  mulberry  trees  will  produce  500  pounds  of 
silk  worth  five  dollars  per  pound  (!!!)  Old  and 
feeble  ladies  and  children,  especially  girls,  can 
be  employed  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
worms,  ns  it  is  a  light  and  pleasant  employ- 
ment.  Silk  culture  needs  the  inventive  genius 
of  a  Whitney  to  adapt  machinery  to  the  reel¬ 
ing  of  silk  from  the  cocoons,  to  give  silk  grow¬ 
ing  a  permanent  position  among  the  most 
profitable  industries  of  this  country. 


Thinning  Fruit.— Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  of 
Northern  Massachusetts,  tells  Editor  Atkinson 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  that  the  operation  of 
thinning  fruit  should  be  commenced  when  the 
fruits  are  from  one-half  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Begin  by  removing  so  as  to  leave, 
1st,  no  two  specimens  growing  from  the  same 
spur,  and  no  two  so  near  together  as  that  they 
will  be  likely  to  touch  each  other  when  full- 
grown,  leaving,  in  all  cases,  the  best  one  of  a 
cluster;  2d,  no  specimen  that  is  deformed  or  is 
so  injured  In  any  way  that  it  will  bo  sure  to 
become  deformed  as  it  grows;  3d,  no  oue  that 
shows  injury  by  any  insect;  and,  4th,  no  one 
that  is  materially  smaller  than  the  average  of 
the  remainder.  Dr.  Fisher  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  successful.  He  has  practised  thinning 
fruit  for  many  years.  But  will  this  pay?  To 
answer  this  question,  it  is  first  to  be  considered 
what  i t  costs.  Suppose  a Beurre  d’ Anjou  Bear 
tree,  the  spherical  head  of  which  measures 
from  12  to  13  feet  in  diameter  and  occupies 
say,  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  to  a  set  crop  of 
-4,000  peal’s.  If  aLl  were  left  to  mature,  they 
would  measure,  possibly,  15  bushels,  that  might 
sell  for  $2  per  bushel,  or  $30.  If  now  the  crop 
be  thinned  to  one-half  its  number,  the  product 
would  be  likely  to  measure  1 1  bushels  that 
would  be  worth  fully  twice  the  price  of  the 
others,  or  $44  If  the  crop  should  comprise 
but  1,500  specimens,  giving  about  10  cubic  in¬ 
ches  of  space  to  each,  the  product  would  still  be 
10  bushels,  fully  worth  $5,  or  $50  for  the  whole. 


Growing  Nut-Bearing  Treks.— Prof.  J. 
Satterlee,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  says  that  nut>-beariug  trees  are  as  easy  to 
grow  as  fruit  trees,  and  they  fruit  nearly  as 
soon.  The  best  plan  to  get  the  trees  is  to  plant 
the  seeds  in  rows  three-and-one-half  feet  apart 
aud  about  three  inches  deep,  in  the  garden  as 
soon  as  ripe,  in  the  Fall.  Plant  the  best  and 
straightest  trees  when  two  years  old,  and  if 
any  are  puny  or  crooked,  throw  them  away. 
Chestnuts  require  a  high,  sandy  loam ;  wal¬ 
nuts  and  black  walnuts  do  best  on  a  strong, 
clayey  loam.  If  planted  In  fence  corners,  or 
where  they  cannot  bo  cultivated,  they  should 
be  mulched  until  they  begin  to  bear.  With 
good  care  they  will  begin  to  fruit  when  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  and  after  that  they  will  bear 
annually,  and  the  black  walnut  will  grow  one- 


and-one-half  foot  a  year,  for  the  first  20  years 
at  least.  An  acre  of  nut-bearing  trees  will  do 
moro  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  at  home  in  the 
evenlugs  than  almost  anything  else.  Do  not 
say  it  takes  too  long  a  time  to  get  them.  We 
know  of  trees  growing  uow  that  are  the 
grund-ohildron  of  trees  plauted  only  16  years 
ago.  _ 

How  to  Eat  Fruit.— Fresh,  ripe,  raw  fruit 
is  safe  and  healthful  at.  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  amid  the  ravages  of  ulmostany  disease;  blit 
to  be  used  advantageously  the  following  rules 
are  imperative;  1.  Fruit  should  be  eaten  ripe, 
raw,  fresh  aud  perfect.  2.  It  should  be  eaten 
in  moderation.  3.  It  should  be  eaten  not 
later  than  four  o’clock  p.  m.  4.  No  water  or 
other  fluid  should  be  taken  within  one  hour 
after  eating  fruit.  We  find  this  sensible 
advice  in  the  Journal  of  Health. 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Wilber,  of  Ocean  C'o.,  Mich., 
says  she  thinks  a  little  less  science  and  a  little 
more  common  sense  will  make  a  deal  more 
gilt  edged  butter.  When  dairymen  realize 
that  poor  cows  making  white  butter,  will  not 
pay,  and  change  them  for  better  ones,  and 
then  feed  richer  food  and  more  of  it,  those 
containing  the  elements  of  good  butter,  there 
will  he  no  demand  for  blitter  color,  either 
Summer  or  Winter;  and  we  think  she  is 
pretty  nearly  right. 


Ensilage  as  Winter  Feed.— A  writer  in 
the  Albany  Cultivator  says  that  he  fed  three 
calves  Winter  before  last  on  ensilage  and  a 
little  corn,  and  again  three  calves  last  Winter 
in  the  same  way,  and  they  did  well.  They 
seemed  to  grow  and  thrive  as  fast  as  if  fed  on 
green  grass.  He  has  never  seen  calves  do  as 
well  in  Winter,  on  any  other  feed.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  the  very  best  food  for  them  that 
can  be  found. 

- *** - - 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


Set  sweet  potato  plants  18  inches  apart,  on 
ridges  four  feet  apart . . . 

Do  not  plant  watermelons  too  closely  to¬ 
gether.  1  f  you  have  plenty  of  seeds,  plant  a 
dozen  in  a  hill,  aud  cut  off  the  weaker  plants 
until  hut  two  or  t  hree  at  most  are  left.  It  is  as 
easy  to  rut  off'  the  young  plants  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  us  to  pull  them  up,  while  the  roots  of 
the  remaining  plants  are  not  disturbed . 

Cut  out  the  raspberry  suckers  us  you  would 
weeds.  If  you  want  more  plants,  take  them 
up  carefully,  remove  some  of  tho  leaves,  plant 
them,  and  keep  them  wet  for  a  few  days  .... 

Lkaming  Corn  did  not  ripen  last  year  in 
Litchfield,  Conn . 

Begin  to  cultivate  com  as  soon  as  the  rows 
can  be  seen.  Cultivation  may  be  deeper  then 
than  later,  when  tho  roots  extend  further. 
Remember,  that  the  roots  of  corn  may  extend 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  row  to  row,  when  the 
plants  are  a  foot  b  Igh . 

Tub  Albuuy  Cultivator  characterizes  our 
statements  that  had  many  people  who  have 
built  costly  silos  listened  to  the  cautionary 
words  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Prof.  8.  W. 
Johnson,  as  expressed  in  tho  R.  N.-Y.,  they 
would  have  been  saved  “hundreds  of  dollars” 
as  “ random .”  In  the  same  article  it  invites 
information  on  the  point  whether  ensilage  is 
or  is  not  on  tho  decline  here.  Hero  is  a  chance 
for  Dr.  Bailey . 

Don’t  disturb  the  roots  of  strawberries  until 
fruiting  is  over . . . . 

June  will  bo  time  enough  to  sow  Hungarian 
Gross.  Our  experience  is  that  it  doesn’t  pay 
unless  sown  upon  a  rich,  well-prepared  soil.... 

“Sheep — The  Best  Breeds— How  to  Feed 
and  Cure  for  Them.”  Mr.  Elias  Hand,  of 
Houghton  Farm,  Orange  County,  Nbw  York, 
is  the  winner  of  tho  Rural  New-Yorker 
prize  on  the  above  subject.  His  essay  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  papain  ever  published  on 
this  Important  subjeot;  and  wonderfully  com¬ 
prehensive,  considering  its  restricted  limits. 
So sa.> s  our  friend,  the  Farmers’  Review.... 

The  roosts  of  C.  8.  Cooper’s  poultry  houses 
are  but  oue  foot  high.  Why  have  them  high¬ 
er  ?  The  roosts  are  broad  also  aud  fiat,  except 
that  the  edges  are  rounded  off . 

Col.  Hoffman  thinks  that  one  trouble 
with  manufacturers  of  implements  is  that  they 
assume  quite  too  much;  they  profess  to  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  farmers  need,  even  when 
their  views  are  in  conflict  with  the  opinions  of 
farmers,  obtained  by  practical  experience.  So 
says  the  Husbandman . . . 

Another  member  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club  would  also  feed  sulphur  a  few  times . 

8,  M.  Ca  rr  states  that  the  very  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  lice  on  hogs  is  carbolic  soap,  applied 
liberally  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  as 
many  days.  That  will  take  off  all  scurf,  and 
destroy  all  parasites.  The  way  to  use  it  is  to 
make  a  strong  suds  and  scrub  it  well  into  the 
hair . 

The  Hardy  Catalpa  (C.  specioaa)  has  proven 
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entirely  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds  since  it 
was  planted  about  five  years  ago,  though 

growing  on  the  north  side  of  the  house . 

The  Farm  Journal  says:  “See  that  the  car¬ 
riage  blankets  and  buffalo  robes  are  put  away 
from  the  moths.”  We  may  add  to  the  above: 
Saturate  a  small  sponge  or  bit  of  rag  with 
kerosene,  und  put  this  in  a  trunk  or  box:  with 
the  blankets  or  robes.  Moths  will  not  trouble 

them.  This  is  better  than  camphor . 

Pi, a  nt  fodder  corn.  Plant  early  potatoes 
for  a  late  crop.  Plant  seeds  of  cucumbers, 
squash,  melons.  Don’t  set  out  the  tomato  and 

egg  plants  too  soon . . . . . 

Thk  Farm  Journal  also  says  that  H.  C. 
Webster,  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  is  feeding 
his  horses  this  Spring  on  white  potatoes 
and  bran,  instead  of  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance  of  grain.  The  ration  is  half  a  peck  of 
raw  potatoes  and  two  quarts  of  bran  twice  a 
day,  to  which  was  added  a  small  quantity  of 
clover  hay.  They  are  as  fat  and  sleek  as 
moles. . . . 


Cucrtjtoljfw. 


Florida. 

Boahdman,  Marion  Co  ,  May  9.— The 
weather  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  crops  are 
suffering  very  much.  Owing  to  the  late  frosts 
in  February,  the  rabbits  and  the  tong-con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather,  our  profits  in  vegetables 
will  be  quite  small.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
our  crops  go  to  pay  freight  and  commission 
charges.  Negro  labor  is  unreliable,  and  this 
fact  adds  greatly  to  our  troubles.  We  would 
like  to  have  some  of  your  unemployed  white 
laborers,  if  better  than  our  soul-vexing  negros. 

W.  A.  D. 

Illinois. 

RUSSELLVILLE.  Lawrence  Co.,  May  12 — 
The  prospect  is  that  wheal  this  year  will  not  be 
over  50  per  ceut.  of  the  usual  crop.  Oats  and 
grass  arc  looking  line.  Corn  planting  has 
fai r! y  begun.  Peaches  a  total  failure.  Black 
berries  badly  injured.  There  is  a  fair  show 
for  other  fruits.  s.  j.  h. 

ntassiichiiseltsa 

Charlton  City,  Worcester  Co.,  May  12.— 
Nine  of  the  Niagara  Grape  seedlings  are  com¬ 
ing  on  finely.  I  left  them  out  of -doors,  with 
out  any  protection,  to  test  them.  u.  L,  C. 

New  Jersey. 

Montclair,  Essex  Co.,  May  13. — Asparagus 
beetles  (Crioceris  asparagi)  are  more  u  onerous 
than  ever  before,  and  many  of  the  young  shoots 
arc  badly  eaten  before  they  are  fairly  up.  The 
first  broods  of  currant  worms  have  batched 
und  beguu  their  ravages.  Give  them  hell¬ 
ebore!  The  dear  little  English  sparrows  are 
now  eating  off  the  tops  of  the  young  peas.  A 
vexed  friend  of  mine  in  despair  asks:  “  What 
won’t,  they  eat?”  1  reply:  “  Worms  and  bugs, 
if  they  can  get  anything  else.”  Fruit  blos¬ 
soms  are  abundant.  Apple  trees  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  features  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  landscape.  The  country  in  Its  Spring 
attire  is  now  indeed  charming.  The  Superb 
Raspberry  canes  were  badly  injured  bv  the 
Winter.  Sorry!  Dandelions  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  usual.  Lawns  are  full  of  them 
where  they  have  been  before  unnoticed.  They 
aiv  quite  popular  as  corsage  bouquets.  They 
are  quite  ns  handsome  as  the  hateful  Ox-Eye 
Daisy  ,  and  less  pernicious.  w- 

New  York. 

Wright’s  Corner,  Niagara  Co.,  May  17.— 

I  last  Fall  sowed  the  following  varieties  of 
winter  wheat:  Clawson,  Red  Mediterranean, 
Long,  Laudreth,  Mediterranean  Hybrid, 
Mold's  Ennobled,  Fill  Measure  and  Royal 
Prize.  The  three  last  are  imported  English 
varieties,  of  which  1  sowed  a  peck  each.  I 
also  sowed  experimental  rows  of  the  above; 
also  several  selected  heads,  one  a  long-headed 
white-chaffed,  bald,  red  wheat  from  a  field  of 
Clawson.  They  came  through  the  Winter 
pretty  well,  except  the  three  English  wheats, 
and  these,  both  in  field  and  in  planted  plots, 
were  badly  injured,  the  Mold’s  Ennobled  being 
almost,  all  killed.  The  Royal  Prize  suffered 
least,  but  even  that  was  so  badly  injured  (and 
last  Winter  gave  a  great  deal  of  snow  and 
protection)  tint  though  from  the  way  it  is 
now  growing  I  am  satisfied  it.  will  yield 
well,  1  shall  not  care  to  experiment 
further  with  it.  The  most  promising  of 
all  my  field  wheats  now  is  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Hybrid.  There  is  but  little 
difference  in  appearance  between  Laudreth 
and  Clawson.  In  my  trial  plats,  planted 
six  inches  by  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  wheats  are  entirely  killed.  The  sort  men¬ 
tioned  above  as  selected  from  the  Clawson 
fiehl,  is  by  far  the  strongest  grower,  and  has 
stoed  the  severe  test  of  Winter,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  xtiy  finely.  Wheat  in  the  fields  and  clo- 
x  er  continue  to  improve  rapidly,  and  both  pro- 
111  it e  as  good  crops  as  ever  grown,  n.  m.  j. 


THE  MAX'  BEETLE. 

A.  V.  G.,  Archbald,  Co.— Three  pear  trees 
of  mine  were  “loaded”  with  fruit  buds  early 
in  Spring;  now  I  find  all  the  buds  eaten  out; 
what  euemy  has  done  this? 

A  NS. — It  was,  doubtless,  the  May  Beetle, 
commonly  called  May  or  June- bug,  or  Dor-bug 
— Lachnosterna  fnsea — a  buzzing  beetle,  with 
slow,  erratic  flight.  Unlike  other  beetles,  this 
is  a  voracious  feeder  in  its  perfect  state.  Rest¬ 
ing  during  the  day,  the  pests  are  exceedingly 
active  at  night,  when  they  congregate  on 
cherry,  plum,  chestnut,  oak,  beech  and  other 
trees,  sometimes  completely  stripping  them 
of  foliage.  They  remain  in  the  beetle  state, 
however,  but  a  short,  time,  and  the  damage 
they  do  then  is  small  in  comparison  with  that 
which  they  inflict  in  their  prolonged  grub 
state.  Soon  after  pairing,  the  female  enters 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  und 
having  deposited  from  40  to  50  eggs,  soon  dies. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  a  month.  The  small, 
white  grubs  begin  at  once  to  feed  on  the  root¬ 
lets  of  plants.  They  are  three  or  four  years 
in  reaching  maturity,  uml  hence  larvae  of 
different  sizes  are  generally  found  in  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  When  full- 
grown,  they  are  almost  as  large  as  a 
man’s  little  finger,  soft,  dirty-white, 
with  a  mahogany  colored  bead,  and  six  legs. 
The  pest  is  then  known  as  the  White  Grub, 
and  is  ver  y  destructive  to  straw  berries,  eating 
the  roots  and  destroying  the  plants.  It  feeds 
also  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  plants, 
and  when  numerous,  completely  ruins  large 
areas  of  pasture  lands  and  lawns.  Ou  the  up 
proach  of  cold  weather,  the  grub  buries  itself 
beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  and  then:  remains 
until  Spring.  When  ready  for  its  final 
changi-K.it  forms  a  cavity  in  the  ground,  in 
which  it  changes  first  to  a  pupa  and  finally  to 
a  perfect  beetle. 

The  jx-st,  when  in  the  beetle  state,  should  be 
destroyed,  uot  only  on  uecouut  of  the  injury 
it  does,  but  to  prevent  it  from  having  progeny. 
Large  numbers  may  be  destroyed  by  placing 
sheets  under  the  trees  they  infest,  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  pests  are  torpid,  when  they 
can  be  shaken  from  the  trees,  gathered,  and 
killed.  As  the  beetles  are  attracted  by  light, 
traps  should  be  set  for  them  by  placing  a  lamp 
over  a  tub  containing  Several  inches  of  xvater. 
The  insects,  attracted  by  the  light,  fly  towards 
it,  and  striking  the  glass,  fall  into  the  water, 
ou  which  n  thin  film  of  kerosene  should  rest. 
As  war  can  be  best  waged  against  them  while 
in  the  perfect,  state,  every  means  should  be 
employed  to  kill  the  beetles.  Hogs  are  very 
foud  of  the  grubs,  and  they  should  be  allowed 
to  root  at  will  in  badly-infested  lund.  They 
are,  likewise,  eaten  by  domestic  fowls  and  in¬ 
sectivorous  birds,  the  crow,  especially,  being 
a  most,  destructive  enemy.  The  skunk,  too, 
destroys  largo  numbers,  and  several  insect  and 
vegetable  parasites  thin  their  numbers. 

A  PORTABLE  FENCE,  ETC. 

A.  S.,  Monongahela ,  /’a.— 1.  How  can  a  good 
portable  fence,  that  will  turn  cattle,  he  made? 
2-  Why  does  a  cow’s  milk  become  thick  when 
scalded  or  brought  to  the  boiling  point? 

Ans.  —  1.  The  following  description  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  make  a  stroug  and  readily-  porta¬ 
ble  fence.  Take  three  six-inch  fence-strips 
and  three  upright  cross  pieces;  nail  these  with 
wrought  uails  into  the  panel.  The  ends  of  the 
cross-pieces  are  on©  foot  longer  than  the  panel, 
and  are  pointed  as  here  shown: 


At  the  back  of  each  panel  are  two  braces 
loosely  fastened  to  the  end  upright  strips 
with  fence  wire  aud  of  the  same  length.  To 
set  up  the  fence  the  panel  is  simply  set  on  the 
grouud.  the  pointed  ends  holding  it  firmly ;  the 
brace  is  then  set  and  pushed  into  the  ground  a 
little.  A  stake  is  then  driven  iu  firmly  near 
the  end  of  the  brace,  and  wired  to  it,  by  which 
the  panel  is  sustained  against  the  wind.  No 
quiet  animal  will  interfere  with  this  fence, 
and  it  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  in  use. 
2.  When  a  cow’s  milk  thickens  when  heated, 
it  indicates  the  presence  of  au  excess  of  albu¬ 
men.  There  is  alw-ays  some  albumen  in  milk, 
aud  this  forms  the  skiu  or  pellicle  upon  the 
surface  when  t.be  milk  is  heated.  When  there 
is  a  laree  quantity  of  albumeu  in  the  milk,  ns 
at  calving  and  soon  after,  heating  coagulates 
it,  and  on  this  account  this  first  milk ,  or  colo¬ 
strum,  is  sometimes  used  for  making  custards 
without  eggs. 


GROWING  POTTED  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 

H.  F.  T.,  Peoria,  Kan.—  1.  What  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  of  raising  potted  strawberry 
plants,  aud  will  they  bear  a  full  crop  next 
year  if  planted  in  August?  2.  How  is  early 
cabbage  seed  raised?  S.  What  is  the  best 
cherry  and  the  best,  dwarf  pear  for  Kansas? 

4.  Will  fig  trees  grow  here? 

Ans.— 1.  Use  old  strawberry  boxes,  thumb 
pots  or  old  oyster  cans  or  any  other  suitable 
tiling.  Dig  a  little  hole  just  under  where 
the  runner  is  going  to  take  root,  and,  having 
filled  the  box  or  pot  with  very  rich  soil,  place 
it  in  the  hole  just  dug.  burying  it  to  the  rim, 
and  in  it  place  the  runner,  holding  it  down 
with  a  stone  or  any  other  weight;  if  well 
watered,  ft  will  root  readily  and  quickly,  and 
when  well  established,  ran  l.ie  removed  and 
planted  in  the  plot  where  it  is  to  fruit.  Blunts 
grown  and  treated  in  this  way  in  the  Fall, 
will  bear  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  the  next  season, 
but  uot  as  large  or  satisfactory  a  crop,  as  if 
planted  in  the  Spring.  2.  Early  cabbage  seed 
is  raised  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  Bort,  by 
planting  selected  heads  that,  have  been  care¬ 
fully  wintered  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  alive. 
Earliness  depends  upon  the  kind,  and  not  upon 
any  particular  method  of  growing  3.  The 
Early  Richmond  Cherry  anil  the  Duehessod’ 
Angoulcmo  Pear.  4.  There  would  probably 
be  no  trouble  in  growing  figs  in  your  section. 

As  figs  are  tender,  however,  they  would  have 
to  be  grown  in  pots,  or  else  be  transplanted 
into  the  cellar  every  Fall  and  taken  back  in 
the  Spring. 

PRESERVING  EGGS,  ETC. 

L.  />.,  Passaic,  N.  .7.-1.  What  is  a  good 
way  of  preserving  eggs?  2.  What  should  be 
the  treatment  of  a  horse  having  skin  disease 
from  over  heating?  3.  Is  pulverized  hen  ma¬ 
nure  good  for  corn? 

Ans.— 1.  Eggs  may  be  preserved  in  good 
order  for  several  months  in  the  following 
manner:  Slake  a  peck  of  fresh  lime  iu  five 
gallons  of  water;  wlicu  thoroughly  slaked,  add 
five  gallons  more  water;  stir  it  well,  and  strain 
it  through  gunny  bagging  into  a  barrel.  Let 
it  settle, and  draw  off  the  clean  liquid  into  a  pro¬ 
per  vessel — a  keg,  jar  or  barrel — until  it.  is  half 
full ;  then,  being  careful  not  to  crack  the  shells, 
put  fresh  eggs  into  this  lime  xvater  with  a 
dipper,  until  the  vessel  is  full  and  the  eggs  are 
covered  with  two  inches  of  the  limo  water. 
Cover  them  with  a  cloth  that  fits  closely  around 
the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  dip  out  the  thick 
lime  aud  spread  it  over  the  cloth  ono  inch 
thick,  leaving  one  Inch  of  water  over  it.  This 
water  must  be  renewed  as  it  evaporates.  I  he 
eggs  should  bo  kept  in  a  cool  place.  2.  Give 
the  hom  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  if  it  does 
uot  operate  freely,  repeat  the  second  day. 
Afterwards  give  him  a  bran  mash,  with  one 
ounce  of  bisulphide  of  soda  in  it,  daily  for  two 
weeks.  Brush  the  skm  thoroughly  twice  a 
day ;  do  uot  use  a  curry-comb.  3.  Yes.  it  is 
good  for  any  crop,  aud  needs  no  preparation 
but  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  lightly,  if  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  near  the  seed. 

GETTING  RID  OK  DRONES. 

B.  K.  A.,  New  Providence,  Pa  —  Is  it  desir¬ 
able  to  destroy  the  drone  bees,  and  how  can  it 
be  done? 

ANSWKRKD  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  drones  are  great  eaters,  aud  do  no  good 
in  the  hives,  except  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the 
heat,  which  may  as  well  be  done  by  the  useful 
workers,  so  the  best  bet -keepers  keep  the 
drones  mostly  out  of  all  but  a  few  of  their  best 
colonies.  Of  course,  as  the  drouesare  the  male 
bees,  there  must  be  some  to  insure  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  young  queens.  The  best  way  to 
keep  the  drones  out,  is  by  giving  only  worker 
comb,  or  wo  rker  foundation  to  such  colonies 
as  one  may  desire  to  be  without  drones;  then 
if  drone  comb  is  built,  it  should  be  cut  out  be¬ 
fore  the  brood  develops.  If  the  drones  do 
come  forth  from  the  cells,  they  can  be  easily 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  drone  guards. 
These  are  zinc  pieces  which  are  placed  at  the 
entrances  of  the  hives.  Blits  are  cut  in  them, 
which  are  so  small  that,  while  they  permit 
the  passage  of  the  workers,  they  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  drones.  If  these  are  put  at 
the  entrance  of  all  the  hives,  ami  then  if  the 
beeB  of  any  hive  are  all  shaken  just  at  night 
on  any  w  arm  day,  in  front  of  their  hive,  the 
workers  will  all  enter,  the  queen  can  be  put 
into  the  hix-e.  and  after  all  the  other  bees  are 
in,  it  is  easy  to  kill  all  the  drones,  as  they  will 
gather  iu  a  cluster  about  the  hive. 

THRUSH  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

IF.  U.,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.  —  The  front 
feet  of  my  maro  are  soft;  and  rounding  iu 
the  center,  and  the  crock  in  the  frog  emits  an 
offensive  smell,  and  a  white  secretion  collects 
unless  it  is  washed  out  often ;  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?  2.  Would  oyster  shell  lime,  at  four  cents 
a  bushel,  be  a  good  application  to  raspberries, 
currants,  grapes,  aud  other  small  fruits,  and 
i  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  disease  is  thrush,  or  iutlamma- 
i  tiou  of  the  frog.  Cut  away  the  decayed  horu 
of  the  frog,  aud  open  the  crack  so  that  an  in¬ 


jection  may  be  forced  in.  Wash  out  the  part 
with  warm,  soapy  water,  and  syringe.  Then 
inject  a  solution  of  pyroligneous  acid — one 
part  of  acid,  to  four  parts  of  water.  Dip  a 
plug  of  lint  in  the  solution,  and  fill  the  crack 
with  it.  Keep  the  horse  upon  sawdust,  made 
wet  under  the  fore-feet,  with  water  and  a  little 
carbolic  acid.  Give  the  mare  an  ounce  of  hy¬ 
posulphite  of  soda  daily  for  a  week,  and  re¬ 
peat  again  after  a  week.  Treat  the  frog  as 
above,  twice  daily.  2.  We  should  advise  the 
use  of  oyster  shell  lime  freely  at  that  price, 
and  would  apply  it  on  the  surface  and  culti¬ 
vate,  or  hoe  in  and  use  as  much  as  100  bushels 
per  acre;  200  would  not  be  injurious. 

OBSTACLES  IN  A  COW’S  TEAT. 

“ Subscriber Easton,  N.  Y.— After  calv¬ 
ing  a  year  ago,  a  part  of  a  cow’s  bag  was  so 
inflamed  that  we  got  no  milk  from  one  teat. 
The  same  double  has  recurred  now  after 
calving  again,  though  milk  flows  freely  wbeu 
a  quill  is  introduced.  There  appears  to  be  some 
obstruction  iu  the  teat  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  end.  There  is  no  inflammation  now  except 
that  produced  by  inserting  the  quill;  what 
should  bo  the  treatment? 

Ans. — A  milking  tube  should  be  used  in  this 
case.  It  will  not  do  to  cut  or  wound  the  teat 
while  the  cow  is  milking,  or  worse  may  hap¬ 
pen.  A  quill  is  too  rough  for  this  purpose. 

A  milking  tube  can  be  procured  of  Kolbe  & 
Co.,  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  for  50  cents. 
The  teat  may  bedressed  with  iodine  ointment, 
over  the  obstruction,  once  a  day,  for  a  few 
days.  The  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  an  in¬ 
ternal  tumor,  which  may  disappear  shortly. 

If  it  remains  permanently,  it  should  be  cut  by 
a  proper  instrument  when  the  cow  is  dry,  and 
Iks  kept  open  by  a  wooden  plug  kept  in  the  teat 
during  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LIMBS  OK  A  nKIFER. 

G.  W.  P.,  Lynden,  Wis.—A  yearling  heifer 
has  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  for  the  last  two 
weeks;  she  eats  as  well  ns  ever,  and  appears 
in  good  condition,  bat  she  cannot  bear  any 
xveight  on  her  limbs;  what  ails  her? 

Ans. — The  paralysis  is  probably  due  to  some 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  the  source 
from  which  the  nerves  of  motion  of  the  limbs 
proceed.  It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  the 
cause  of  it  for  want  of  sufficient  information. 
The  treatrneut  should  be  to  foment  the  back 
along  the  spine  with  hot  water;  then  apply 
turpentine,  or  alcohol,  and  some  strong  lini¬ 
ment  inixsd  in  equal  parts.  After  this  has 
been  well  rubbed  in,  and  immediately  after 
the  skin  has  been  dried  with  u  cloth,  a  rug 
should  be  strapped  around  the  body.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  give  10  grains  of  nux  vomica 
daily  for  three  days,  and  then  stop  two  days, 
and  repeat,  with  five  grains  for  a  few  days, 
if  the  limbs  are  observed  to  twitch,  the  medi¬ 
cine  should  lie  stopped.  The  limbs  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  a  rough  cloth  twice  a  day. 
Give  some  warm  bran  mash  once  a  day,  and 
some  cut  grass. 

STRANGLES  IN  A  COLT. 

.7.  S.,  Raleigh,  Jean.— The  lower  jaw  of  one 
of  my  colts  swelled.  I  applied  a  warm  flax¬ 
seed  poultice,  but  being  called  away,  I  had  to 
leave  the  animal  iu  charge  of  my  boys,  and 
on  returning  iu  the  evening  found  it  threat¬ 
ened  with  suffocation,  of  which  it  died  before 
morning.  W  hat  ailed  it,  and  w  hat  would  have 
been  the  best  treatment? 

Ans. — This  trouble  was  the  common  disease 
with  young  horses,  known  as  strangles.  It 
consists  of  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
glauds  of  the  throat.  This  should  be  treated 
at  once,  by  hot  bran  poultices  fastened  under 
the  jaws;  aud  if  the  swelling  is  severe,  the 
part  should  he  rubbed  with  tincture  of  iodine 
before  the  poultice  is  applied.  A  dose  of  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  for  a  horse,  or  eight 
ounces  for  a  colt,  should  be  given,  and  followed 
once  a  day  by  one  ounce  (or  hal  f  as  much  for 
a  colt)  of  bisulphide  of  soda.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  cold,  and  a  blanket  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  animal  warm. 

DEATH  TO  SHEEP  TICKS. 

IF.  S.,  Conner's  Creek,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 
—What  will  destroy  the  large  black  bugs  that 
infest  my  sheep? 

Ans.— These  bugs  are  sheep  ticks.  After 
the  sheep  are  sheared,  the  ticks  will  leave 
them  aud  gather  on  the  lambs,  and  unless 
something  is  done  they  will  injure  the  latter 
seriously.  A  good  remedy  is  to  make  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  tobacco  in  four  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  aud  add  four  ounces  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur.  Stir  it  several  times  until  it  is 
reduced  in  temperature  to  120  degrees,  and 
then  pour  about  a  pint  of  it  along  the  back  so 
that  it  spreads  down  among  the  wool  all  over 
the  lamb.  It  is  still  better  to  make  enough  of 
it,  and  to  dip  the  lambs  in  the  liquid.  Another 
very  excellent  remedy  is  the  Chemical  Sheep 
’  Dip,  sold  by  T.  W.  Law  ford,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GARGET. 

77.  S  T.,  Gibson,  Pa.— Last  Summer,  a  cow 
1  of  mine  seemed  greatly  hurt  when  milked. 
Sometimes  hard  lumps  would  form  in  the  teats 
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and  braak  in  a  few  days.  This  year  she  suf¬ 
fers  in  the  same  way,  though  no  lumps  have 
yet  appeared.  A  dose  of  eight  ounces  of  salts 
produced  no  good  effect.  How  should  I  treat 
her? 

Ans. — No  doubt  it  does  hurt  the  cow  to  milk 
her.  as  she  evidently  suffers  from  garget.  A 
dose  of  eight  ounces  of  salts  is  too  small  for  a 
cow,  and  is  quite  without  use f til  effect;  Ifi  to 
2*1  ounces  should  be  gi  ven  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
The  udder  should  be  bathed  with  hot,  water 
and  a  soft  cloth  or  a  sponge  for  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  rubbed  dry  gently  with  a  soft 
cloth.  A  piece  of  camphorated  ointment  as 
large  as  a  hickory  nut,  should  then  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  skin.  This  should  be  done 
after  milking  each  time.  The  cow  should  have 
no  corn  meal,  but  she  may  have  a  bran  mash 
while  the  udder  is  out  of  order. 

TO  PRKVENT  HAY  FROM  MOLDING  IN  THE 
MOW. 

G.  WrL  ,Leete's  Island,  Conn. — What  will 
prevent  well  dried  hay  from  molding  and 
smoking  in  the  mow  ? 

Anr,  Hay  mows  should  always  have  a 
floor  under  them  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  will  prevent  the  air  from  passing 
up  and  driving  all  the  bent  and  dampness  to 
the  center;  itisthisthat  causes  the  molding. 
Much  hay  is  put  into  the  mows  imperfectly 
cured;  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  this  scorches 
the  leaves  so  the  circulation  of  juices  in  them 
is  destroyed,  and  the  moisture  in  the  stems 
then  dries  out  very  slowly,  and  much  hay  that 
is  carried  to  the  mows  seemingly  very  dry, 
contains  a  large  amount,  of  juice  in  the  stems; 
while,  if  it  had  been  shaken  out  before  it  was 
sunned,  and  if,  when  well  wilted,  it  had  beeu 
put  up  in  cocks,  the  leaves  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  draw  moisture  from  the  stems.  This  is 
why  hay  cured  by  being  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
cocks  two  flays  or  more,  always  keeps  so  much 
better.  Try  this  plan  and  we  thiuk  you  will 
ha  vo  no  more  reason  for  complaint.  Do  uot  use 
any  salt;  if  you  want  to  use  anything  dry 
lime  is  better;  but  we  do  not  recommend  that. 

EVER-BLOOMING  ROHKH;  JOINING  THE  YOUTHS’ 
CLUB. 

L.  M  /?.,  Alma .  Teasttfi. — I.  What  are  the 
best  manure  and  treatment  for  ever-blooming 
roses ?  2.  How  can  children  join  the  Youths' 
Horticultural  Club? 

Anh. — I.  The  ground  for  ever-blooming 
roses  should  be  made  and  kept  very  rich.  Use 
manure  made  from  cow  droppings,  two  parts; 
hen  manure,  one  part;  clip-yard  dirt,  well 
rotted,  two  parts.  Have  all  well  rotted  and 
mixed,  and  if  you  can  get  charcoal  dust,  edd 
one  part  of  it.  Put  unleached  ashes  on  and 
work  in  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  square 
rod.  Cut  the  roses  back  freely  every  Spring, 
and  in  Summer,  if  they  cease  growing.  The 
object  is  to  keep  them  iu  vigorous  growth.  2. 
Those  desiring  to  join  the  Club,  must  send 
“Uncle  Mark”  their  full  names  and  addresses. 
Children  should  be  able  to  write  before  join¬ 
ing,  and  they  may  continue  ft*  members  as  long 
as  they  desire,  although  there  are  no  persons 
enrolled  on  the  Club  roll  at  pres  out  over  21 
years  old.  Occasionally  letters  are  received 
from  older  persons,  which  are  very  welcome. 
The  members  should  write  to  “Uncle  Mark,” 
at  least  twice  a  year. 

TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS  IN  A  HORSE. 

R.  T.  /*,  Henry,  D.  T. — How  can  I  remove 
a  callous  enlargement  on  a  horse’s  right  hind 
knee,  caused  by  a  fall  on  a  picket  last  Summer? 

Ans. — This  hard,  thickened  growth  is  the 
result  of  bad  treatment  during  the  healing  of 
the  wound.  Had  the  injury  been  treated 
properly,  it  might  have  healed  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  blemish.  The  right  way  to  treat  a 
wound  or  hurt  of  this  kind,  is  to  use  some 
stimulating  preparation  oucoaday,  by  which 
the  inflammation  necessary  for  healing  is  en¬ 
couraged,  and  any  excess  of  tissue  is  removed 
by  the  secretion  of  healthy  pus.  An  excellent 
preparation  of  this  kind  is  Gombanlt’s  Caustic 
Balsam,  which  is  useful  for  sprains,  ringbones 
and  other  enlarged  and  diseased  growths;  but 
for  wounds  and  sores,  it  should  be  diluted  one- 
half  with  alcohol.  It.  is  not  advisable  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  this  blemish  as  long  as  it 
does  uot  cause  lameness. 

SCOURS  IN  CALVES.  ETC. 

O.  L.,  Adams,  N,  Y. — t.  When  my  calves  are 
from  two  days  to  three  weeks  old  they  “scour” 
very  badly,  and  half  of  them  die;  how  should 
they  be  treated?  2.  What  is  a  legal  barbed 
wire  fence? 

Ans.— 1,  The  trouble  is  certainly  with  the 
cows.  Please  state  how  they  are  fed  and  wa¬ 
tered,  and  how  the  calves  are  fed.  2.  A 
legal  fence  is  a  sufficient  fence;  the  law 
fixes  no  hight  or  kind  If  the  fence 
viewers  or  overseers  consider  it  a  sufficient 
fence,  it  is  considered  I  igh  enough. 
By  custom,  four  -  and  -a  -half  feet  is  con¬ 
sidered  high  enough  for  a  good,  sufficient 
fence.  Any  animal  which  will  jump  such  a 
fence  is  uuruly.  A  barbed  wire  fence  should  bo 
of  this  hight  and  have  four  wires,  at  least. 


MEGRIMS. 

W.  L.  /).,  Keene,  N.  H. — An  old  mare  of 
mine  is  troubled  with  spasms.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  are  a  twitching  and  an  appearance  of 
fright.;  then  she  staggers  always  to  the  right, 
trembliDg  and  sweating,  the  fit  never  lasting 
over  a  minute;  what  ails  her? 

Anr.— This  trouble  is  known  ns  megrims, 
and  is  due  to  nervous  disorder,  probably  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  brain  and  caused  by  indigestion  or 
plethora,  or  disease  of  the  heart.  The  horse 
should  have  a  brisk  purgative,  as  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  and  be  fed  lightly,  watered  always 
before  eating,  and  the  food  should  be  rich,  and 
not  bulky.  A  mixture  of  bran,  linseed  and 
oats,  ground  together,  would  be  the  best  grain 
food  along  with  good  hay.  Constant  exercise 
is  necessary,  and  standing  in  a  stable  should 
be  avoided. 

HOT  WATER  FOR  CABBAGE  PKSTS. 

J  L.  A,,  Hiawatha,  Kansas. — Having  a 
large  tank  sufficiently  elevated  to  throw  water 
with  considerable  force,  and  having  a  pipe 
laid  all  through  the  ground,  and  a  steam 
heater  so  that  1  could  beat  the  water,  could  I 
plant  cabbages  all  about  the  tank  and  keep 
the  worms  off  by  using  hot  water  applied 
through  hose  and  sprinkler? 

Ans.— Hot  water  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
remedy  for  the  worms;  if  applied  a  little  too 
hot,  it  injures  the  cabbages;  If  a  little  too 
cool,  it,  does  not  barm  the  worms,  and  those 
who  try  it  do  fully  as  much  harm  with  it.  as 
the  worms  would  do,  if  let.  aloue.  Should  you 
have  it  boiling  hot  in  the  tank,  it  would  bo  so 
cool  before  it  would  reach  the  plants  that  it 
would  do  no  good  whatever.  You  could  easily 
keep  the  pests  off  with  the  kerosene  emulsion 
described  iu  a  late  Rural. 

COUGH  IN  A  COW. 

N.  S.  R. ,  Steuben,  N,  V.  —  Lost  Fall,  for 
about  two  months  a  cow  of  mine  had  a  cough 
which  lasted  till  Winter,  when  it  disappeared. 
On  March  28,  she  dropped  hor  second  calf,  and 
the  afterbirth  n  few  hours  later.  About  a 
week  afterwards  she  liegan  to  cough  agaiu. 
She  eats  well  and  gives  a  fair  mess  of  milk. 
What,  should  bo  done  for  her? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  cough  with  no  more  knowledge 
than  this,  but  we  suggest  that  you  give  the 
cow  one  teacupful  of  raw  linseed  oil  with  a 
tablespoouful  of  ttirpcntino  mixed  with  it, 
three  times  in  succession,  an  hour  before  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  morning.  We  suspect  the  cause  is 
parasites  in  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes;  but 
only  the  sound  and  character  of  the  cough 
would  indicate  its  origin.  The  above  medi¬ 
cine  will  be  useful  in  case  of  the  parasites,  or 
a  coid. 

HARROWS. 

G.  S.  P.  Chest.  Co.,  P. — How  does  the  Ru¬ 
ral  like  the  Perry  Bpring-tooth  Harrow,  and 
how  does  it,  compare  with  the  Acme  and  other 
spring-tooth  harrows? 

Ans.  We  have  not  used  this  harrow,  but 
we  believe  it  was  the  first  one  made,  and  is 
called  a  “float  harrow”  i.  e.  it  has  no  wheels, 
merely  dragging  along  the  surface  on  its  teeth. 
Most  other  spring-tooth  harrows  have  similar 
teeth,  but  are  supported  on  a  pair  of  large 
wheels  and  are  now  mostly  called  sulky  har¬ 
rows.  The  Acme  is  a  scarifier,  the  knives 
being  so  placed  that  they  cut  or  slice  the  soil. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  nun  with  anoth¬ 
er,  they  are  so  different.  Better  send  to  the 
makers  of  each  for  a  circular  and  judge  as  to 
the  work  they  do,  and  the  work  you  want 
done. 

JOHNSON  GRASS. 

W.  II.  T.,  Phelps,  Mo.,  sends  a  circular 
of  Johnson  Grass  and  asks  whether  what  is 
said  therein  is  true? 

Ans.  There  is  nothing  in  this  cii  cular  that 
is  not  true.  Wo  have  raised  the  Johnson 
Grass  (Sorghum  balapense)  and  have  seen  it 
in  various  Southern  States.  The  bay  is  coarse 
and  not  so  nutritous  as  that  of  many  other 
fodder  plants.  The  roots,  of  which  hogs  are 
fond,  take  complete  possession  of  the  soil, 
crowding  out  all  other  herbage.  It  is  not 
fully  hardy  uorth  of  Virginia.  Some  of  our 
readers  in  the  South  value  this  plant.  Others 
would  not  have  it.  Our  friend  is  advised  to 
try  a  small  plot  at  first.  The  Rural  has  given 
all  that  is  known  of  it,  in  back  numbers. 


Miscellaneous. 

P.  P.  P.,  Hick's  Wharf,  Va.—l  frequently 
hear  it  stated  that  milking  a  cow  before  calv¬ 
ing  will  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  calf; 
is  this  true? 

Ans.— The  statement  is  wholly  unfounded. 
Many  cows  must  be  milked  before  calving, 
or  they  would  be  lost. 

Z.  W.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.— There  is  a  large, 
hard  lump  on  a  cow’s  udder.  1  have  rubbed 
it  with  salt  and  water,  warm  water  and  salt¬ 
peter,  etc.,  to  no  purpose;  how  should  I  treat 
it? 

Ans. — Saltpeter  should  not  be  used;  follow 
advice  given  to  H.  B.  T. 

W.  A,  D.}  Boardman,  Fla.-- From  whom 


can  the  wire  netting  described  in  the  Rural 
of  April  26,  be  obtained? 

Ans.— From  Brockuer  <fc  Evans,  422  West 
St.,  New  York  City. 

14  .  H,,  Nonoich,  LV.  J’. — How  can  I  get  rid 
of  Live- for  ever? 

Ans. — Only  by  constant  digging  and  salt. 

H.  (’.,  Salina,  Ran. — Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  R.  L.  Wolcott’s  Paiu  Paint? 

Ans.  No. 

DISCUSSION. 

Benjamin  Buckman,  Saginaw  Co..  Ill.— 
To  T.  J.  K.,  Industry,  Pa.,  the  Rural,  on 
page  291,  says  potatoes  will  not  “mix.”  I  have 
seen  the  same  opinion  expressed  in  other  agri¬ 
cultural  pa  pel's;  but  my  experience  tells  n 
different  story.  In  18751  hud  about  four  acres 
of  Peach  blows,  two  or  three  rows  of  Carters 
adjoined  them ;  then  came  more  Poachblows 
and  then  half  an  acre  of  Harrison.  They  were  all 
planted  the  last  of  April  on  Rllbeoilod  soil. 
Ground  well  cultivated  all  season;  average 
yield  over  200  bushels  of  Feachblows  to  an 
acre,  and  nearly  400  of  Harrison.  In  the  Fall 
1  found  potatoes — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  in  the  Carter  and  adjoining  Peaehblow 
rows  mixed  in  all  conceivable  ways  from  a 
Peaehblow  with  one  white  spot,  to  a  pure 
white  Carter  with  one  red  eye.  The  Harri¬ 
sons  were  also  mixed;  hut  uot  so  badly,  and 
I  forgot  to  mention  a  row  of  Russets  which 
influenced  the  Peachblows,  but.  did  uot  seem 
to  bo  influenced  iu  turn.  The  next  year 
I  planted  over  12  acres  of  Peachblows;  the 
seed  was  from  the  side  where  the  four  varie¬ 
ties  were  in  close  coutact.  The  seuson  was 
apparently  favorable.  I  planted  from  the 
last  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June.  The 
ground  was  old  and  new,  rolling  uud  flat. 
The  cultivation  was  not  very  good,  but  in 
rnnny  places  the  potatoes  bad  a  pretty  good 
chance ;  no  bugs  In  the  Fall  there  was  not 
one  good  hill  iu  the  patch.  1  dug  from  12 to 
15  bushels  to  the  acre  of  a  mongrel  looking 
potato,  qu  Ito  russety.  The  next  year  I  planted 
less  than  an  acre  of  the  same  potato;  a  renter 
planted  about  the  same  amount.  About  half 
his  see  i  was  the  same  as  mine;the  rest  he  got 
from  a  distance,  and  it  was  not  noticeably 
mixed.  All  together  made  one  patch,  with 
the  new  potatoes  on  the  east.  All  were 
planted  at.  the  same  time,  got  the  same  culti¬ 
vation  on  the  same  ground.  I  dug  from  10 
to  16  bushels  from  my  plot:  the  renter  dug  a 
proportionate  amount  from  mixed  seed,  while 
the  east  part  yielded  over  126  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  do  not.  thiuk  that  potatoes  often  mix. 

I  cannot  tell  the  conditions  necessary  for  mix¬ 
ing,  but  I  know  they  do  sometimes;  and  when 
they  do,  1  think  t,lm  potato  deteriorates.  I 
then  got  potatoes  of  a  party  who  planted  only 
Peachblows  in  the  field,  and  have  never  failed 
of  having  a  fair  crop  unless  the  failure  was 
due  to  bugs,  the  season,  or  lack  of  cultivation. 

Eli  Minch,  Cumb.  Co  ,  N.  J.— In  Farmers’ 
Club  Department  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 
(page  21)1)  on  May  8,  in  reply  to  d.  8.  E., 
Vincentown,  N.  J.,  you  say  “kuinifc”  is  a  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  and  a  very  different  thing 
from  sulphate.  Kainit  is  an  impure  sulphate 
of  potash.  T  have  used  ft  freely,  and  for  soils 
of  alluvial  character,  naturally  deficient  in 
potash,  it  is  valuable.  The  Rural  is  too  good 
a  paper  to  allow  such  a  lapsus  pounce  to  find 
a  place  in  its  columns,  for  such  errors  affect 
many  readers. 

Reply.— The  potash  of  kainit  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  ordinary  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  in  effect  our  reply  was  right,  though  not 
according  to  the  letter.  W e  will  refer  to  Prof. 
8.  W  Johnson’s  answer  to  a  questiou  on  page 
(supplement)  221  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  He  says 
that  in  kainit,  the  potash  must  be  regarded  us 
having  no  higher  agricultural  value,  than  in 
muriate,  because  in  both  it  is  associated  with 
chlorine.  VV bile  in  muriate  50  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  are  associated  with  87  pounds  of  chlorine, 
in  kainit  the  same  aniouut.  of  potash  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  110  pounds  of  chlorine.  Kainit  con¬ 
tains  12  per  cent,  of  potash,  21  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  28  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 
Also  see  Prof.  Johnson’s  article  in  last  week’s 
Farmers’  Club. 

J.  H.  Lord.— In  a  late  Rural,  H.  J.,  of 
Belloua,  N.  Y.,  makes  inquiry  in  regard  to  a 
bunch  on  his  colt’s  leg.  Let  him  put  on  a  bar 
shoe,  and  the  bunch  will  go  off.  It  is,  proba¬ 
bly,  caused  by  a  poison  from  the  frog  of  the 
foot.  Horses  are  so  afflicted  while  at  pasture 
barefoot,  and  colts  that  were  never  shod. 

- *  - - 

Communications  Hkokivrd  foii  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  May  25. 

T.  H.  H.-F.  A.  O.— J.  R.  A.  thanks.— M.  C.— E  .S.  O.— 

B.  \V  .  R.  k.  w.  r.  v.  s. — J.  T.  G' — Henry  A.  Comp, 
ton,  thanks  for  corn  not  as  yet  received. -H.  A.  W., 
thanks -E.  R.  Davis,  yes.— J.  M.— W.  A.  H.— A  H.— 
P.  D.  K.— W.  H,— E.  A.  C.,  thanks.— E.  M.  $.— W.  H.  T 
J.  H.  G.— J.  II.- W.  W.  S.-A.  C.  M.-W,  A.  D.-R.  W 

C.  -D.  8.  H.-W.  B.-C.  A.  U.-N.  R.-H.  M„  thanks.  - 

R.  M.  K.,  thanks.— Ezra  U.  Howard,  ihun*s  for  squash 
and  Other  seeds.  We  are  unahlo  to  test  squashes 
this  season. -n.  L.  8. -A.  S.-.C.  D.  T.  T.  L.-IC.  W. 

E.  C.  I.— H.  F„  thanks.  H.  H.-D.  8  M.-R,  F.— E.  A 
-D.  T.  D.-T.  H.  H.-P.  C.-P.  L. — A.  P.  M.-F.  S.-B. 

S.  H.— C.  M.  W.— G.  S.,  thanks  for  lemons.— J.  P.  S. 
-J.  B.  L.-A.  E.  G.-B.  S.  A. 


Here  You  Have  It! 

SWEET  CIDER!  SWEET  CIDER! 


A  mill  that  will  grind  firry  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  thin  will  press  Sev 
only  live  gallons  at  H  pressing.  Do  not  full  to  send 
forour  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the 


HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

II iggiiiin  mi.  Cl.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  or 
every  description. 


“ACME” 


HAY  RICKER 


LOADER  AND  RAKES. 

Protected  by  the  only  Original  Patents. 

This machine  is  guaranteed  to  put  no  pore  hay  iu 
Joss  tune,  and  at  less  Hum  hall  the  cost  by  nay  other 
lev.,,  n  method.  One  Rlnker  anil  two  Rain  •  operated  by 

ii v« employes,  will  in  one  day  take  trom  20  to  30 
acre8"l  liuy  perfectly  ulcuii  from  the  swul  li  us  loll,  by 
the  mower,  and  plieh  the  aaine  on  the  'tack  or  wagon,  In 
heller  condition  than  twice  tint  fmvn  ,  >  an  windrow  and 
cork  the  same,  It  seldom  gets  out  "f  repair,  hut  if  it 
should  any  iVi  inercuM  repair  it,  No  Farmer  con 

afford  to  do  without  It,  Writ,  tor  pneo  lists 
irriin  and  circular  giving  full  Information. 

ACME  HAY  HARVESTER  CO.,  Mis.,  Poorla,  11L 

FARMERS’ SAW  HILL 

A.  TEN  HOUSE  POWER 
DRIVES  IT. 

Send  for 
Circulars  to 

CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

INDIA  NAP0LIS,IN1>. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

(H“«*  Menhun  i/o.  I‘aytr.)  Chambers  burg,  Pa. 


Bhay- TEDDER! 


I)oe«  1 letter  and  morn 
work,  d  ruwe  easier.  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
rnade,  laefe  longer,  does 
not  run  on  t  he  spread 
grass,  Is  tho  only  Tedder 
proving  sat¬ 
isfactory 
after  1st- 
lug  years 
iu  utto. 


_  Hi 

ML 

^  _ 

Ac*:—* aJ 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

Box  CHICOPEE  BALES,  MASS. 


HE  FAVORITE 

POTATO  BUG  EXTERMINATOR 

l«  the  beer  and  most  sated in'tory  ji«. 
chine  le  use  fur  denting  poisons  hex¬ 
ed  with  planter,  i!to..on  Potato  vine: 

^AVPQ  TLJ1K,  labor. 

OH V CO  nmi MATERIAL 
The  detentdile  n  rCTDnyC 

Potato  Hum  III*  LO  I  HU  (J), 
Sulfly,Ouickly, Effect  tuiily 

PRICE  $1.50/ 

f.ilwral  Itrum  tu  aff  mi  t*  r6  ilenUrr,  i 

Write  for  full  description  and  ygjjjjsk  j 
terms.  Manufactured  by  ‘’T*,  sj  _ 

J.  8.  EDDY  &.  SONS,  Eagle  Mills,  Rens.  Co.,  N,  Y 

DOUBLE  HARPOON 

HORSE 


No  Farmer  can  afford  to  bo  without  it, 

PJ)  1  SAVE  lu  cost  many  times. 

,Tm:  WOULD!  Seel 
t,  ,  „4,COI  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  />««. 
Pennock  Mafg.  Co.  Kennett  Square,  Cbeeter  Co.  Pa. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  lot  Country  and  Suburban  Hornet 


Conducted  by 
XtfiEBT  8.  C  4  BMiR. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  Yoek. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1884. 


Great  expectations  induce  efforts  to 
realize  them.  Here  we  have  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon 
new  plants  and  methods. 


One  of  the  prettiest  groups  of  shrubs 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  at  present,  is  the 
European  Euonymus,  the  Golden  Spirnsa, 
the  Purple  leaved  Hazel  and  the  Purple¬ 
leaved  Barberry.  An  equally  striking 
group  of  trees  consists  of  the  Golden - 
leaved  Oak,  the  Purple-leaved  Birch  and 
the  Purple-leaved  Beech. 


May  1!)  we  cut  our  Prickly  Com  prey  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  four  feet  high. 
Our  plants  have  been  growing  in  the  same 
place  for  about  Bix  years  without  manure 
of  any  kind.  We  know  of  no  other  for¬ 
age  plant  that  will  produce  so  much  to 
the  acre,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  farm 
animals  do  not  relish  it. 


Talking  about  soil,  manures,  etc..,  for 
radishes:  Take  a  box  of  any  size,  six 
inches  deep,  and  fill  it  with  pure  sand. 
Sow  your  seeds  and  keep  it  moist  with 
diluted  manure  water.  You  will  have  the 
quickest-growing,  tenderest  radishes  you 
ever  ate.  We  have  raised  them  m  this 
way,  watering  them  with  pure  rain-water 
only.  Radishes  want  a  light  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture— that  is  all. 


Under  the  title  of  the  paper  “Rural 
New-Yorker,”  and  under  the  bull’s  head 
thereof,  will  be  Been  the  volume  (XLIH.) 
and  number  (1792. )  One  unit  is  added  to 
this  every  week.  When  it  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  your  address  wrapper,  y<mr 
subscription  expires.  If  there  is  no  num¬ 
ber  following  the  name,  the-  subscription 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Please 
examine,  and  renew  a  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


Here  is  a  recipe  for  gapes  in  chickens, 
which  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Yanness,  of  New  Jer 
sey,  tells  us  ho  has  never  known  to  fail,  if 
given  in  time:  Take  a  handful  of  air- 
slaked  lime  and  put  it  in  a  half  bushel,  or 
larger  measure,  according  to  the  number 
of  chicks  to  be  treated.  Put  the  chicks  in 
the  measure  and  cover  it.  Give  it  a  shake 
or  so,  confining  them  for  from  one  to  two 
minutes.  To  prevent  the  gapes,  throw  a 
handful  in  the  coops  from  time  to  time. 


Have  you  the  scale  insect  upon  your 
pear  or  other  trees?  We  mean  the  Apple 
Bark-louse  that  is  concealed  beneath  lit¬ 
tle  scales  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  These 
are  the  dried  remains  of  the  bodies  of  the 
females  which  cover  the  eggs  beneath. 
These  eggs  are  now  (in  this  climate) 
hatching  out,  a<  d  now  is  the  time  to  exter¬ 
minate  them.  The  young  lice  are  almost 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
They  now  suck  the  bark,  and  weaken  or 
kill  the  tree.  Spray  it  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  or  with  the  solution  of  Per¬ 
sian  insect  powder  or  Buhach. 


Does  your  soil  need  potash,  nitrogen, 
or  phosphoric  acid — one,  two,  or  all  three? 
What  would  you  give  to  know?  Isn’t  it 
wrorth  your  while  to. try  and  find  cut?  It 
is  not  too  late  to  begin  the  inquiry  void. 
Spread  nitrate  of  soda  on  one  plot  of  corn, 
sulphate  of  potash  on  another,  dissolved 
boneblack  on  another,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  potash  on  another,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  dissolved  boneblack  on  another, 
and  all  three  on  the  last.  Should  the 
season  prove  favorable,  your  inquiry  may 
be  answered.  This  experiment  may  be 
made  on  plots  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre 
each,  for  an  aggregate  of  less  than  $5. 


Are  you  making  any  arrangements  to 
give  the  boys  an  interest  in  anything  they 
may  grow?"  If  not,  you  are  neglecting 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  your 
business.  Yrou  have  no  idea  how  a  little 
pecuniary  interest  will  increase  the  boy’s 
love  of  the  labor,  and  his  carefulness  and 
thoughtfulness  as  to  how  he  can  best 
make  it  a  success.  We  are  quite  sure  you 
will  be  the  gainer  in  a  monetary  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  awaken  a  new  desire  in 
the  boy  to  do  his  work  a  little  better  than 
any  one  else.  But  even  if  necessay,  you 


had  better  make  a  few  dollars  less,  if  by 
doing  so  you  can  make  a  superior  farmer 
out  of  your  boy,  and  cause  him  to  love 
and  stay  on  the  farm  as  your  successor. 
A  good  boy  is  worth  much  more  than 
money ! 

As  we  looked  over  the  surging  masses 
on  Wall  Street,  the  other  day,  and  saw 
the  care-worn,  haggard  faces,  we  thought 
how  many  of  the  anxious  throng  who  had 
been  reared  on  the  farm  would  be  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  happy  were  they  still  the 
owners  and  occupants  of  the  paternal 
acres.  Though  they  might  not  be  owners 
of  a  princely  fortune,  and,  maybe,  might 
have  to  economize  somewhat,  we  thought 
their  sleep  would  be  sweeter  and  their 
faces  more  contented  and  happy  than 
now.  Surely,  money  should  not  be  the 
end  and  aim  of  a  man’s  life.  There  is 
something  in  a  home  and  contentment 
and  happiness.  Boys,  think  twice  before 
you  leave  the  farm. 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  writes  us,  under  date 
of  May  5,  that  the  farmers  in  England 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  tries  some 
experiments  in  ensilage,  so  that  he  is 
thinking  of  conducting  some  next  Win¬ 
ter.  Tf  successful  in  England,  it  must  su¬ 
persede  roots,  and  lie  thinks  the  latter 
will  fight  a  very  hard  battle.  Dr.  Lawes, 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  date  of  Ins  let¬ 
ter,  visited  a  large  ensilage  farm  which, 
he  thinks,  is  as  well  managed  as  it  cau 
possibly  be,  and  the  milk  and  butter  are 
good;  out.  he  was  not  struck  with  the 
economy  of  the  process,  although  the 
owner  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  product,  JJe  uses  it,  however,  with 
roots,  hay,  straw,  and  corn.  His  yield  of 
milk  was  not  equal  to  Dr.  Law'es’s, 
though  the  comparison  is  not  fair,  he 
says,  because  some  of  his  cows  were  near¬ 
ly  dry,  while  most  of  Dr.  Lawes’s  are  in 
fairly  good  milking  condition.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing,  Dr.  Lawes  says,  to 
conduct  milking  experiments  with  suc¬ 
cess.  The  above  experiments  are  worse 
than  useless-  they  are  misleading.  One 
of  the  owner’s  cows  is  producing  over 
three  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  while  in¬ 
creasing  in  weight  at  a  fabulous  rate. 


POTATOES  “MIXING  IN  THE  HILL.” 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  receives, 
every  year,  many  letters  opposing  its  view, 
that,  potatoes  cun  not  “mix  in  the  hill.” 
Upon  the  same  plot  we  have  raised  pota¬ 
toes  for  five  years.  Had  we  not  planted 
a  potato  this  season  on  this  plot,  a  very 
fair  stand  would  have  been  obtaiued  from 
volunteers,  or  those  overlooked  potatoes 
which  remained  in  the  ground  during  the 
Winter,  and  which  were  among  the  first 
to  sprout  this  Spring.  We  have  known 
the  tubers  of  one  kind  to  form  in  the  next 
row  three  feet  or  more  from  their  own 
plant  or  hill.  TTad  this  not  been  known, 
we  might  have  taken  the  view  of  some  of 
our  friends, that  here  was  a  case  of  potatoes 
mixing.  Very  rarely  indeed,  but  some¬ 
times,  the  buds  of  potatoes  do  vary  from 
the  usual  form,  color  and  quality  of  the 
parent  seed.  Thus  we  have  the  Late  from 
the  Early  Rose;  the  Late  from  the  Early 
Snowflake;  the  Variegated-foliagcd  Rose 
from  the  Early  Rose,  audso  on.  But  this 
is  not  "mixing  in  the  hill.” 

From  what  we  know  of  vegetable  phys¬ 
iology,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  Bartlett  Pear  bud  inserted  under 
the  bark  of  a  Seckel,  would  not  produce 
Bartlett  Pears,  as  that  ttvo  kinds  of  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  together  would  “mix  in 
the  hill.” 

We  have  recently  received  a  new  kind 
of  potato,  claimed  to  have  been  produced 
by  inserting  the  eye  of  one  variety  into 
another  potato,  which  is  quite  as  absurd. 
New  varieties  cannot  be  produced  by 
grafting  or  by  contact,  or  in  any  other 
way  except  by  planting  seed — true  seed 
from  the  ball,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
potato  plant. 


NATIONAL  WOOL-GROWERS’  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 


The  National  Wool-Growers’  Convention 
opened  at  Chicago  last  Monday,  134  dele¬ 
gates  being  present.  The  old  settled 
States,  where  pastures  are  high-priced, 
were  well  represented.  Ohio  having  50 
and  Pennsylvania  35  delegates:  but  Texas, 
New  Mexico  and  other  sections  where 
sheep  husbandry  on  cheap  pastures  is 
making  very  rapid  progress,  had  few  rep¬ 
resentatives!!!  According  to  the  census  of 
1880,  there  were  1,020,000  flock-masters 
in  the  country;  last  year  the  product  of 
wool  reached  320,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at  over  $100,000,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  slaughtered  sheep  was  $50,000,000. 
The  report  of  kthe  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 


tions  declares  that  the  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  foreign  wools  last  year,  caused  a 
loss  of  over  $10,000,000  to  the  wool-grow¬ 
ers  as  compared  with  1882,  and  predicts  a 
much  greater  loss  next  year.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  made  in  the  tariff,  however,  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  average  of  somewhat  less  than 
three  cents  a  pound  on  all  classes  of  wools, 
and  hence  the  depreciation  from  this  cause 
could  not  have  been  over  $1,000,000  at 
the  most  on  320,000,000  pounds.  As  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  and  near¬ 
ly  all  other  agricultural  products,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  wool  since  1882,  wholly  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  tariff  legislation,  and  it  seems  hard¬ 
ly  fair  to  attribute  to  this  the  shrinkage 
in  the  case  of  wools,  while  nobody  charges 
tariff  legislation  with  the  shrinkage  in 
other  agricultural  andmannfacturing  pro¬ 
ducts.  Moreover,  the  over-stimulation  of 
woolen  manufacture  in  1882,  resulted  in  a 
glutted  market,  and  the  shutting  down  of 
many  mills  in  1883,  and  consequently,  in  a 
smaller  demand  and  lower  prices  for  wool. 

The  Convention  resolved  unanimously, 
by  National  and  State  combination  of 
wool-growers  and  all  other  legitimate 
methods,  to  do  everything  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1897, 
“or  its  equivalent,”  on  wools  and  wool¬ 
ens.  It  repudiated  “free  trade  as  a  falla¬ 
cious  and  impracticable  theory,”  and  it 
adopted  a  platform,  in  which  it  declares, 
“  We  will  not  support  any  party  or  politi¬ 
cal  candidate  until  it  or  he  lias  dearly 
defined  its  or  bis  position  in  favor  of  the 
restoration”  of  the  old  tariff. 

On  Tuesday,  a  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  wool  growers  of 
the  country,  concluded  their  appeal  in  the 
following  terms:  “Finally,  believing  that 
desperate  diseases  require  heroic  remedies, 
we  especially  urge  you  to  sustain  at  the 
oils  for  legislative  offices  only  such  can- 
idntes  as  are  in  favor  of  adequately  pro¬ 
tecting  and  encouraging  the  great  interest 
of  sheep  husbandry  by  voting  to  restore 
the  wool  tariff  of  1867,  or  rates  of  duties 
at  least  as  protective  as  those  embodied  in 
that  act.” 

- - -  ’  — 

IS  IT  BIGOTRY  ? 


In  addition  to  the  right  of  protection  of 
person  and  property  assumed  by  society 
and  guaranteed  by  it  to  the  individual,  is 
the  right,  should  the  individual  be  uufor- 
tunate,  of  support;  and  if  helpless,  or  in¬ 
competent,  of  guardianship.  Society  en¬ 
forces  this  right,  so  far  as  to  compel  a 
man  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  wife 
and  family,  and  imprisons  him  a*  a  crimi¬ 
nal  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so.  If 
he  wastes  his  property,  or  is  incompetent, 
to  care  for  either  it  or  his  own  person,  the 
law  (which  is  the  will  of  society)  steps  in 
and  appoints  a  trustee  to  take  charge  of 
his  property,  or  person,  or  both,  as  may 
be  ueeaed.  Is  he  liable  to  do  himself 
bodily  injury,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  put  him 
in  charge  of*  a  custodian,  and  to  confine 
him,  if  necessary.  In  order  to  shield  the 
weak  from  temptation  even,  the  law  sup¬ 
presses  all  lotteries,  closes  all  gambling 
dens  of  every  nature— except  stock  and 
produce  gambling  in  the  so-called  ex¬ 
changes.  To  protect  his  health  it  confis¬ 
cates  and  destroys  all  impure  or  unwhole¬ 
some  food.  By*  long  experience  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  mau  is  not  capable 
of  continuous,  incessant  toil ;  bur  that  he 
can  accomplish  more  and  be  the  better 
for  resting  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  to 
recuperate,  and  so  the  law,  by  common 
consent,  fixes  the  hours  of  a  day’s  labor, 
and  sets  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
a  day  of  rest,  and  compels  all  to  cease 
labor  on  that  day.  No  one  questions 
these  rights  or  their  expediency ;  they  are 
the  results  of  long  observation,  and  must 
be  best. 

The  great  hue  and  cry  of  the  saloon 
keepers,  and  those  journals  in  sympathy 
with  them,  that  the  efforts  now  so  univer¬ 
sally  and  persistently  made  to  close  the 
saloons  on  Sunday  are  manifestations  of 
bigotry  and  religious  intolerance,  are  evi¬ 
dently*  false  when  viewed  from  a  stand¬ 
point*  showing  the  foregoing  conceded 
points.  No  religion  or  form  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  is  chargeable  with  these  measures ;  if 
there  were  no  Bibles  or  churches,  or  a 
single  religious  sentiment,  we  should 
need  to  have  the  saloons  closed  all  the 
same  ou  the  day  devoted  to  rest,  and 
when  this  is  counseled  by  Christianity,  it 
receives  still  more  consideration ;  because 
all  must  admit  that  Christianity  does  have 
a  restraining  influence  on  its  believers  and 
on  the  community  as  well. 

Custom  has  made  Saturday  night  the 
pay  time  when  nearly  all  laborers  receive 
the  week’s  wages,  and  as  the  succeeding 
day  is  the  day  of  rest,  wholly  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  laborers,  they  are  more  or  less 
inclined  to  wander  into  the  open  saloons, 
and  as  so  very  large  a  part  have  the  un¬ 


fortunate  love  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  as  one  indulgence  only  calls  for  an¬ 
other  and  another,  before  leaving,  the 
entire  week’s  wages  are  often  squandered. 
With  the  saloons  closed,  the  temptation  is  , 
removed;  the  weekly  earnings  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the 
family.  So  we  see  the  closing  of  the 
saloons  is  a  measure,  not  of  bigotry  or 
religion  or  of  fanaticism,  but  of  necessity 
— a  measure  of  genuine  protection  :  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  man  against  temptation, 
protection  of  the  wife  and  family  from 
want  and  suffering,  protection  of  society 
from  the  support  of  his  family,  and  from 
the  pauperism  of  the  man  himself. 

No,  gentlemen  saloon-keepers,  the 
efforts  to  close  your  places  are  not  the  out¬ 
croppings  of  bigotry;  it  is  done,  for  this 
must  be  done,  for  the  protection  of  the 
most  sacred  spot  on  earth — the  American 
home — and  society  cannot,  dare  not, 
neglect  it;  and  you  must  not,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  defy  the  law,  and  rob  these 
homes.  Your  business  is  certainly  no 
more  necessary  to  the  public  good  than 
that  of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer, 
or  the  merchant,  and  they  are  all  com¬ 
pelled  to  shut  up  their  stores  and  keep 
them  shut,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  employes,  and  so  must 
you.  The  home  demands  it;  the  laborer 
demands  it  that  he  may  have  his  rest;  the 
employer  demands  it.,  that  his  help  may 
be  fully  rested  and  refreshed;  the  com¬ 
munity  demands  it,  that  all  may  have  a 
day  of  quiet  and  rest;  the  starving  wife 
and  family  demand  it;  ragged,  unedu¬ 
cated  children,  growing  to  lives  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  shame,  point  their  bony  fingers 
to  your  open  saloons  as  the  sole  cause  of 
their  poverty,  and  demand  that  you  obey 
the  laws,  that  the  father  may  be  shielded 
from  temptation,  and  may  use  liis  hard- 
earned  money  in  feeding  and  clothing 
them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  attend  the 
free  temples  of  education  and  morality. 

Every  tax-payer,  as  he  pays  his  heavy 
taxes,  begins  t-o  look  to  your  business  as 
the  great,  tax  producer,  and  demands  that 
you  he  compelled  to  obey  so  beneficent  a 
law.  No,  gentlemen;  not  bigotry,  but 
simple  justice.  If  you  were  wise,  you 
would  not  cause  your  business,  at  best 
very  questionable,  to  become  so  obtrusive¬ 
ly  prominent  as  you  are  doing  by  your 
agitation  of  this  subject,  because  your 
whole  business  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  in  opposition  to  and  destructive  of  the 
genius  of  the  American  homo;  aud  when 
you  force  the  American  public  to  consider 
its  worthlessness,  and  its  disturbing  and 
dangerous  tendency,  it  will  nor  be  very 
long  before  public  opinion  will  become  so 
strong  as  to  utterly  wipe  it  out;  and  wis¬ 
dom  would  dictate  that  you  strive  to  make 
your  bad  business  orderly,  as  you  cannot 
possibly  make  it  respectable  or  peaceable. 


BREVITIES. 


We  should  still  sow  beet  seeds  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  greens. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  threatened  with  a  suit  for 
libel  by  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

We  believe  there  are  three  persons  who 
1  claim  to  be  the  originators  of  the  Dakota 
Red  Potato.  How  does  this  happen? 

It  is  better  to  pluck  the  blossoms  or  young 
fruit  of  all  strawberry  plants  set  this  Spring. 

*  They  will  pay  you  back  next  year. 

The  easiest  furrow  to  follow  is  a  straight 
furrow;  the  easiest  cultivation  to  maintaiu  is 
clean  cultivation,  and  y  et  it  is  strange  how 
crooked  the  furrows  get,  and  how  full  of 
weeds  the  fields. 

Mr.  Monroe  Davis,  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.. 
writes  us  that  he  raised  a  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tato  weighing  5}{  pounds,  aud  that  it  had 
fewer  aud  smaller  prongs  than  that  of  Mr. 
Williams,  shown  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  10. 

Buhach,  extended  with  plaster  50  times, 
kills  the  currant  worm.  We  ure  experiment¬ 
ing  with  this  Insecticide  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  diluted  with  water,  as  may  be  seen  else¬ 
where  on  this  page.  We  cannot  have  fine 
crops  of  currants  and  gooseberries  where  this 
pest  abounds. 

Remember  the  Rural’s  experiments  with 
cabbages  last  year.  You  may  now  sow  the 
seeds  in  the  open  ground  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow ,  and  thin  out  by  cutting  oil"  all  but 
one  to  a  hill,  when  they  are  large  enough  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  cut-worms,  etc. 

The  suckers  of  raspberries  are  now,  in  this 
climate,  from  three  to  12  inches  high.  If 
transplanted  now  and  kept  wet  fora  few  days, 
they  will,  during  the  season,  form  canes  that 
will  fruit  another  year.  If  not  wanted  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  is  better  to  hoe  them  up  as 
weeds.  They  merely  weaken  the  parent  plants. 

Our  plants  of  Pyretbrum  cineraraefolium 
have  again  passed  through  the  M  inter  with¬ 
out  harm.  The  R.URAL  was  the  first  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  this  plant  is  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Prom  the  flowers  is 
made  the  best  insecticide  known,  and  it  is 
utterly  harmless  except  to  insects.  Why  can¬ 
not  we  cultivate  the  plant  as  well  here  and 
further  south,  as  it  can  be  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  is  now  producing  the  valuable 
“Buhach,”  more  potent  than  any  other 
“  Persian  Insect  Powder”  known? 
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PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  VII. 

SHEEP. 

BY  “AN  OLD  SHEPHERD.” 

Two  branches  of  a  profitable  industry  are 
now  occupying  a  large  space  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  To  one  of  these  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  woolens  is  indebted  for  his  raw  mate¬ 
rial:  to  the  other  the  public  is  looking  for  a 
“royal  leg  of  mutton.”  Collectively,  then, 
the  sheep  industry  is  in  the  fore-front.  The 
South  Down  sheep  are  held  in  high  estimation 
by  men  who  are  careful  to  note  the  right  side 
of  the  balance  sheet.  The  wool  supplies  au 
important  demand  in  the  general  market. 
The  sheep  are  hardy,  and  have  met  the  im¬ 
porters’  expectations  even  in  the  colder  por¬ 
tions  of  our  country.  They  come  to  maturity 
very  early,  are  small  consumers  of  fool,  and 
have  an  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  mutton  is 
unsurpassed  in  excellence.  They  carry  to  the 
shambles  a  very  fine  carcass,  broad  und  well 
rounded,  and  are  covered  with  a  layer  of 
appetizing  fat.  As  a  pure  breed,  they  are 
valuable  for  crossing  with  longer-wooled 
sheep.  From  my  experience  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  cross  with  one-fourth  Merino.  The 
ewes  of  this  cross  are  better  to  breed  from 
than  any  other  I  have  known.  The  wool  is 
very  fine  and  strong,  and  has  a  desirable 
gloss.  They  are  not  prone  to  lose  their  Iambs, 
as  the  ewes  are  strong  and  vigorous.  They 
are  not  like  some  other  breeds  of  which  it  is 
said: 

'•  The  lambs  piny  always,  they  know  no  better. 
They  are  only  one  times  one;" 
but  these  present  the  shepherd  with  “two 
ones  two.”  High,  rolling  groundcovered  with 
such  grasses  as  arc  usually  found  on  eleva¬ 
tions,  Is  most  favorable  for  them.  The  area 
of  their  range  is  not  necessarily  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers;  but  it  should  be  of 
sufficient  extent  to  meet  their  wants. 

The  winter  management  is  more  important. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  A  shod  or  Lara  should  be  built  (it 
need  not  be  a  costly  one),  and  made  conve¬ 
nient  for  feeding  purposes.  A  plan  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  shed  is  shown  at  Fig.  175.  Let  the 


Sheep  Shed.  Fig.  175. 

structure  be  16  feet  in  width,  and  let  its  length 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  flock, 
present  or  prospective.  The  hight  to  the 
eaves  may  be  five  feet  (if  a  hay  loft  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  may  be  12  feet),  and  it  should  be 
boarded  upon  the  sides.  The  gables  ends  may 
be  closed  against  storms.  Let  the  ends  at 
B.  B.  be  open  for  the  ingress  and  agress  of  the 
sheep,  and  for  circulation  of  air.  A  wind¬ 
break  should  be  made  at  each  end,  as  shown 
at  the  two  lines  C.  C.  In  the  center  there 
should  be  a  rack  2%  feet  wide,  running  the 
length  of  the  barn.  To  make  it,  place  two 
six-inch  boards  lengthwise  on  each  side  at  the 
bottom ;  one  foot  above  each  of  these  there 
should  be  another  board,  the  space  between 
them  affording  room  for  the  sheep  to  get  at 
the  hay.  Another  board  or  two  should  be 
placed  above  these  to  prevent  the  sheep  from 
getting  into  the  rack.  Place  a  trough  D.  D. 
for  feeding  grains  on  each  side  above  the 
opening.  A.  A.  A.  A.  represent  two  alley 
ways.  Stock  sheep  require  but  little  grain 
when  supplied  with  good  hay.  But  those 
designed  for  au  early  market  should  be  fed 
with  a  daily  ration  of  grain.  Farmers  who 
have  a  considerable  number  to  fatten,  will  do 
well  to  raise  a  special  crop  for  that  purpose; 
beans  and  oats,  grown  together,  will  meet  this 
want.  With  oats  and  peas  ground  together  and 
fed  alternately  with  corn,  excellent  results 
may  be  obtained.  A  field  in  which  no  stock 
has  been  fed  for  a  month  or  two  before  frost, 
will  supply  a  very  desirable  run  for  sheep  in 
open  winter  weather. 

Should  there  be  any  lambs  to  be/ ‘reared  by 


hand,”  care  should  be  taken  in  feeding  at  first- 
Rich  milk  should  be  diluted  with  u  little  warm 
water.  Give  to  the  ewes  and  lambs  clean  and 
well-ventilated  quarters.  Let  them  have  a 
run  out  in  the  sun.  The  water  snpply  is  of 
great  importance,  as  water  is  necessary  to  the 
digestion  of  all  solid  foods,  and  ft  should  be 
supplied  regularly  to  the  flock.  Salt  should  be 
given  at  frequent  intervals.  Sheep  will  relish 
bean  vines  as  a  change.  In  stormy  w wither, 
let  the  stock  sheep  have  rations  of  peas,  beans 
and  oats  alternately.  Ensilage  is  just  what 
the  sheep  are  after  when  digging  under  the 
snow  for  green  forage. 

It  requires  some  devotion  to  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  on  prairie  farms  to  provide  for  their 
wants.  A  pasture  with  a  stream  of  water 
and  high  rolling  ground,  is  the  best  range, 
and  it  should  be  divided  so  as  to  furnish  new 
and  succulent  pasturage.  Some  trees  afford¬ 
ing  shade  are  needed  to  protect  the  sheep 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  In  the 
colder  portions  of  our  country,  the  lambs 
should  not  make  their  appearance  before  the 
first  of  May,  and  should  be  weaned  about  the 
middle  of  September.  They  should  have 
fresh  pasturage, so  that  they  may  go  into  Win¬ 
ter  in  good  condition.  The  poor  animals  of 
the  flock,  if  there  he  any,  should  not  be  used 
as  breeders,  but  be  Acted  for  market  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pasture,  with  rations  of  grain.  The  sheep 
will  quickly  learn  to  seek  shelter  from  cold 
storms,  if  called  in  a  few  times  and  fed  a  little 
grain. 

Give  to  sheep  prompt  attention,  Go  among 
them  daily.  They  nro  very  fond  of  a  kind 
shepherd,  “for  they  know  his  voice.”  Look 
well  to  the  health  of  the  sheep.  Remove  au^ 
diseased  ones  from  the  Hock.  Keep  a  tho¬ 
roughbred  shepherd  dog;  he  will  do  good 
picket  duty, 

“Carry  the  lambs  in  your  bosom;”  they  are 
the  future  of  the  flock.  As  you  hurry  up  the 
hay  at  the  approach  of  rain,  so  gather  in  the 
sheep  from  the  cold  storms.  The  long  wool 
and  heavy  fleeces  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold 
rain  ami  sleet;  the  sheep  will  suffer. 

From  wool,  mutton  and  the  flock  come  the 
profits;  look  well  to  each  Interest. 

Give  to  the  ewes  having  lambs,  cut  turnipj 
daily,  an  well  as  oats.  They  will  increase  the 
flow  of  milk. 

Pulverize  tobacco  very  fine  and  sift  it  into 
the  wool;  it  will  kill  the  ticks.  Good  snuff 
will  do  it  also. 

Osage,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  EDUCATION  FOR  FARM 
BOYS. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Thorne,  in  his  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Prize  Essay,  on  the  education  of 
farm  children,  postulates  as  the  third  necessity 
for  the  “successful  farmer  of  to-day,”  “a 
general  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between 
agriculture  and  the  various  branches  of  natu¬ 
ral  scienco." 

The  equivalent  of  this  statement  in  some 
form,  is  the  text  from  which  many  sermons 
have  been  preached  at  that  patient  congrega¬ 
tion— the  farmers.  It  Is  a  gospel  that  falls,  in 
the  main,  upon  unbelieving  ears.  Instances 
of  even  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences  are  common  enough  among 
farmers,  so  that  if  such  knowledge  was  coin¬ 
cident  with  unusual  success,  we  of  the  same 
household,  so  to  speak,  could  not  help  seeing 
it.  It  has  been  my  observation,  and  1  suppose 
it  to  be  a  common  one,  that  they  are  not  coin¬ 
cident.  When  a  man  of  greater  or  less  edu¬ 
cation  comes  to  face  the  problem  of  making 
money  by  the  tillage  of  land,  he  finds  that  he 
has  undertaken  a  business  wherein  his  fust  re¬ 
quisite  is  to  learn  its  methods  and  practices. 
These  methods  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
learned  as  Tourgee’s  Nimbus  learned  tobacco¬ 
growing,  “by  sposure,”  and  are  the  “  how" 
of  his  calling.  The  relationship  between  the 
how  and  the  “various  branches  of  natural 
science”  which  constitute  its  “why,”  ordinarily 
contributes  nothing  to  such  success  as  the 
|  farmer  achieves.  The  measure  of  success, 
moreover,  is  rightly  taken  to  be  the  standard 
by  which  all  the  world  compares  legitimate 
businesses,  from  the  smallest  peanut  stand  to 
the  largest  publishing  concern.  Now,  if  the 
most  successful  farmer  in  any  community  be 
taken  as  an  example,  it  will  rarely  be  found 
that  his  superiority  lias  in  the  “science”  of  his 
operations;  but  rather  that  he  has  adapted 
his  farming  to  the  conditions  of  his  situation, 
restricting  it  to  the  specialties  which  those 
conditions  clearly  point  to;  that  he  makes 
better  sales,  has  better  management,  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  commander  of  help  than  his  neighbors, 
outdoing  them  in  qualities  which  would  be 
equally  valuable  in  running  a  factory,  and 
which  any  hard  study  might  have  helped  to 
develop. 

Leaving  amateurs  and  experimenters  out  of 
the  consideration,  I,  for  one,  protest  that,  for 
the  average  farmer,  hedged  about  as  he  is  by 
the  limitations  of  his  narrow  life,  there  is  no 
application  of  the  natural  sciences  to  his  busi¬ 


ness.  Good  sense  and  good  methods  are  the 
sign  by  which  he  will  conquer.  Every  indus¬ 
trial  calling  has  its  points  of  contact  with 
scientific  inquiry;  the  iron-worker  and  the 
cook  are  as  nearly  touched  by  chemistry  as 
the  farmer;  geology  has  its  lessons  for  the 
quarryman  and  mason  as  well  as  for  him,  and 
while  a  knowledge  of  these,  aud  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  would,  on  general  principles,  be  desira¬ 
ble  for  all  good  citizens,  it  is  not  essential  to 
.  success  in  the  shop,  or  the  field.  Many  farm¬ 
ers,  ignorant  of  books  and  in  all  things  too 
superstitious,  who  understand  by  “science”  a 
sort  of  patent-right,  short-cut,  aud  many  book¬ 
ish  men  whoso  knowledge  of  farming  stops 
with  its  literature,  over-estimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  scientific  studies  as  affecting  success 
in  farming.  The  great  majority  of  farmers 
are  reading  and  thinking  men.  it’  they  are  not 
scholars,  and  have  a  decided  opinion  about 
how  much  and  how  little  value  belongs  to  the 
scientific  method  of  inquiry  in  their  business. 

The  oracle  they  consult  is  the  balance-sheet, 
not  the  test-tube  or  microscope.  They  had 
marked,  soil-analysis,  the  bucolic  “Blue  Grass 
cure,”  a  humbug,  before  Joseph  Harris  said  it 
was  uncertain  and  unprofitable.  Prof.  Real, 
and  other  eminent  Scientists,  spoke  for  them, 
when  they  poiuted  to  improved  seed  as  the 
most, promising  direction  in  which  to  advance; 
and  J  submit,  that  picking  out  the  model  pota¬ 
toes  and  perfect  ears  of  corn  in  the  Pall,  and 
keeping  them  in  vigorous  vitality  against  the 
Spring's  planting,  is  uo  application  of  science; 
it  is  merely  gumption.  Most,  people  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject  will  agree,  I 
think,  that  the  seedsmen  of  this  country  have 
done  more  for  its  agricultural  advancement 
than  have  its  agricultural  colleges. 

All  the  ’ologies  in  the  world  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  a  man  who  is  planting  a  commer¬ 
cial  orchard  of  winter  apples  as  to  know 
enough  to  limit  himself  to  three  varieties.  No 
analysis  determines  the  real  feeding -value,  as 
a  whole  or  partial  ration,  of  any  grain  or  fod¬ 
der,  as  Col.  Curtis  aud  Henry  Stewart  have 
both  shown  in  these  columns.  While  the  doc¬ 
tors  may  tabulate  the  carbo-hydrates  aud  al¬ 
buminoids,  the  successful  feeder  will  take 
Prof.  Sanborn's  advice  and  “ask  the  honest 
steer”  what  he  thrives  on?  Notice  how,  back 
ed  by  his  (the  steer’s)  certificate  of  approval, 
ensilage  is  advancing  to  an  important  place— 
as  It  now  appears— in  our  farm  economy, 
much  as  the  turnip  grew  to  be  “the  sheet  an¬ 
chor  of  British  agriculture,”  though  both  were 
denounced  by  a  swarm  of  doctrinaires  crying, 
“Too  wet,  too  wet  l” 

If  any  man  among  ua  is  able  to  say  with 
authority  whether  hill  or  drill,  ridge  or  level 
culture  is  best  for  corn  and  potatoes,  he  has 
uot  been  heard  from ;  when  he  does  speak,  it 
will  be  his  figures,  not  his  reasons,  that  will 
command  attention.  As  the  Rural  recently 
remarked,  In  substance,  the  disputed  points  in 
farming  will  bo  settled,  when  they  are  settled, 
by  careful  and  many-times-repeated  trials, 
wherein,  I  will  suggest,  the  principal  science 
to  be  applied  will  be  the  science  of  numbers. 

What  the  son  of  a  farmer  should  be  taught 
in  school  is  a  question  that,  with  much  defer¬ 
ence,  I  will  venture  one  suggestion  upon,  viz., 
that  any  course  of  study  good  for  a  plow- 
maker,  is  equally  good  for  a  plow-holder. 
Both  are  business  men,  and  in  the  activities  of 
daily  life  will,  as  a  rule,  gradually  forget  all 
their  school  acquirements  which  they  do  not 
in  some  way  use.  For  my  part,  I  have  not 
analyzed  a  flower  since  I  “passed”  in  botany, 
or  opened  the  old  algebra  since  X  laid  it  on  the 
shelf.  1  make  no  application,  whatever,  of 
either  botany  or  algebra  in  my  farming;  and 
yet  1  am  helpod  in  it  by  both  of  them,  if  their 
“grind”  in;tho  least  served  to  sharpen  my  facul¬ 
ties.  This  it  undoubtedly  did;  hut  one  exam¬ 
ple  in  algebra  with  which  I  wrestled  long,  aud 
finally  solvod,  I  believe  to  have  been  of  more 
value  to  me,  in  that  respect,  than  an  entire 
term  of  botany.  In  that  struggle  and  victory 
I  could  feel,  as  it  seemed  to  me  in  our  Western 
phrase,  that  I  grew  “broader  between  the 
eyes”’  And,  I  take  it,  the  paramount  object 
of  study,  beyond  the  elementary  branches,  for 
either  town  or  country  youth,  is  to  strengthen 
the  mental  grasp,  and  “broaden  between  the 
eyes.”  EDWIN  TAYLOR. 

Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan. 
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A  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER, 

Although  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
as  cities,  nearly  of  an  age,  and  but  two  hours 
distant  from  each  other  by  rail,  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  great,  Philadelphia  is 
enormous  in  extent;  spreading  out  over  miles 
and  miles  of  “green  meadows,”  while  New 
York  is  long  and  narrow,  condensed,  com¬ 
pressed,  more  than  crowded,  a  bee  hive, 
whose  workers,  in  large  part,  live  and  sleep 


elsewhere;  Philadelphia  is  “  slower,”  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  Quaker  City  is  the 
“nicest”  city  to  live  in— maybe  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  thought  so,  and  a 
great  mauy  other  people  think  so.  It  is  not  very 
clean,  but  it  is  “  roomy,"  and  it  has  no  great 
blocks  of  wretched  tenement  houses  ns  in  New 
York.  But  for  all  that  Hike  New  York.  It 
was  my  home,  and  wheuover  I  return  to  it 
for  n  visit,  I  feel  that  I  breathe  my  native  air 
again.  But  I  am  appalled  anew  each  time  at  its 
swarming  multitudes,  its  stupendous  display 
of  wealth  und  extravagance. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  toy  last  visit,  we 
reached  the  city  between  five  and  six  o’clock, 
the  closing  business  hour  of  the  day.  The 
ferries  leaving  New  York  were  loaded  with 
human  beings  packed  as  closely  as  they  could 
stand.  On  a  great  Gorman  steamship  making 
its  pier,  a  band  was  playing,  and  on  the  deck 
stood  hundreds  of  emigrants,  waiting  to  step 
foot  on  these  shores  where  “  fortune”  awaits 
them,  in  their  own  opinion.  Everywhere 
people— eager,  tired,  pushing,  in  a  hurry.  We 
land,  and  walk  quickly  up  to  the  down  town 
terminus  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevatixl  rail¬ 
road.  All  the  people  in  New  York  seem  to  be 
making  their  way  in  the  same  direction.  We 
are  swept  up  the  stairs  in  the  crowd,  and 
into  the  cars  that  are  filled  and  steam  out 
every  ono  or  two  minutes,  and  away  we 
speed  through  the  air,  fairly  on  the  top  of 
houses.  How  audacious  and  tremendous  it  all 
seems!  like  “flying  into  the  face  of  Provi¬ 
dence.”  But  to  look  at  the  endless  stream  of 
people,  ono  wonders  how  they  would  ever  get 
home  without  the  "  elevated. "  Wo  watch  for 
our  station  and  harry  to  alight,  but  are  not 
quick  enough  to  get  out,  and  are  whizzed  on 
to  the  next  station.  “  This  is  because  we  are 
slow  coaches  from  Philadelphia,”  I  remark  to 
Anaximander. 

“It  is  because  thero  is  neither  system  nor 
method  in  getting  in  or  out  of  these  cars,”  is 
the  reply.  Anaximander  enjoys  no  reflection 
upon  his  native  city.  VVTe  experience  a  breath 
of  relief  in  finding  ourselves  once  more  out  of 
the  “tide  of  humanity”  and  where  there  is 
quiet  enough  to  hear  the  laddie’s  complaint, 
Ob,  I  don’t  like  cities  I  They  are  so  weari¬ 
some!  The  fields  and  the  woods,  whore  I  can 
do  as  I  please,  are  a  great  deal  better.” 

There  are  a  uumber  of  famous  houses  in  New 
York,  but  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
quisite  ones  the  public  lias  uot  heard  of. 
Everybody  has  read  of  the  costly  Vanderbilt 
houses,  and  particularly  of  that  of  William  H. 

\  underbill,  who  Is,  so  far  as  income  goes, 
probably  the  richest  mau  in  the  world.  At  all 
events,  his  $12,000,000  a  year  is  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  revenue  and  quite  enough  to  alleviate 
ail  the  torturing  poverty  in  his  grea  t  city.  He 
has  a  picture  gallery,  or  galleries,  of  over  200 
paintings,  all  by  leading  foreigu  artists,  and 
for  the  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  Meis- 
sonier,  ho  is  said  to  have  paid  $50,000.  I 
wished  to  see  this  wonderful  house  and  its 
great  wealth  of  pictures,  so  1  sent  a  note  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  asking  permission  so  to  do, 
which  he  kindly  granted.  The  house  is  exter- 
nufiy  of  brown  stone  and  stands  on  a  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Cathedral.  Wo  rang  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gallery,  and  u  man  servant  in  plain  dress 
admitted  us,  brought  me  a  nicely-bound,  gilt- 
edged  book,  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  and 
then  left  us  to  roam  about  as  wo  pleased. 
There  were  the  galleries  of  paintings,  the  con¬ 
servatory,  moist  with  growing  things,  and  in 
the  midst  a  vase  of  cut  roses — great  Paul  Ney- 
ron  roses,  such  as  the  florists  had  charged  me 
a  dollar  each — the  famous  hall  leuding  to  the 
grand  salon,  finished  in  African  marble  and 
reaching  up  to  the  roof;  the  superb  fire-place 
in  it,  the  tall  brass  andirons  wrought  in  curi¬ 
ous  forms— probubly  confiscated  from  some 
old  Italian  palace— and  logs  of  real  wood  rest¬ 
ing  upon  them  ready  to  be  kindled— the  won¬ 
derful  salon,  that  dazzling  drawing-room,  a 
r.hef  d'mvore  of  modem  art,  -the  “state” 
dining-room  with  its  frescoes  and  carvings,  its 
costly  sideboards  and  cupbourds  filled  with 
choicest  wares— the  adjacent  boudoirs— in¬ 
deed,  it  was  something  to  decide  what  to  look 
at  first.  But  we  began  with  the  paintings, 
and  the  first  one  was  the  Meissonier  portrait, 
a  canvas  10  by  15  inches  in  size.  For  this  little 
Frenchman  now  old  and  white-haired,  paints 
with  the  most  minute  touch,  and  when  he 
paints  a  portrait  he  never  flatters  his  sitter. 

He  made  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  look  like  “a  wine- 
bibber  and  a  sinner,”  however  true  the  like¬ 
ness  may  be. 

I  once  passed  several  weeks  at  Poissy,  in 
France,  the  country  home  of  Meissonier,  and 
I  remember  seeing  him  ride  on  horseback  after 
his  day’s  work  was  done— and  quite  a  dashing 
and  military  air  he  had.  His  house  was  very 
picturesque— a  higglety-pigglety  mansion, 
partly  surrounded  with  a  wail,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  garden,  as  is  the  fashion  in  Franco.  The 
Poissy  people  did  not  love  him— they  said  he 
was  very  “capricious.”  But  he  has  the  art  of 
selling  his  little  paintings  for  very  large  sums 
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of  money,  and  Vanderbilt  has  six  of  them. 

He  also  has  six  paintings  by  Millet,  another 
French  artist,  now  dead,  who  painted  in  pov¬ 
erty  the  peasants  aronnd  him—  an  artist  whose 
-whole  life  was  the  reverse  of  Meissonier’s; 
and  whose  pictures  during  his  life-time  went 
begging  for  buyers,  and  now  sell  for  enormous 
sums. 

One  of  the  pictures  in  this  gallery  is  Millet’s 
famous  “Sower”— a  sturdy  peasant  sowiDg 
grain;  a  pirture  so  instinct  with  life  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  to  be  marvelous.  Another  notable  pic¬ 
ture  is  “The  Monarch.”  a  lion’s  head,  by  Rosa 
Bonheur.  She  must  have  painted  it  looking 
into  the  lion’s  face,  at  scarcely  more  than 
arm’s  length  away.  Her  great  picture,  I  he 
Horse  Fair,”  I  saw  a  few  years  ago,  In  the 
gallery  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart. 

To  catalogue  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  pictures, 
would  be  impossible  here.  Every  European 
school  Is  represented.  1  thought  the  finest 
picture  was  one  by  (Jerome— “The  8 word 
Dance;”  and  the  one  most  charming,  a  little 
one  by  Meyer  Von  Bremen  — two  children  look¬ 
ing  at  their  little  brother  asleep  iu  a  cradle. 
The  galleries  are  very  line,  independent  of  the 
pictures.  The  floors  are  of  beautiful  mar¬ 
quetry,  covered  by  large,  thick  rugs,  which 
conceal  them,  with  the  exception o£  the  border 
of  mosaic  in  stone  The  background  for  the. 
pictures  is  maroon  tapestry,  which  is  finished 
by  a  frieze  of  carved  wood,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  The  furniture  is  of  ebony,  very  richly 
upholstered.  The  establishment  convoys,  in 
every  detail,  the  impression  of  extreme  cost, 
and  that  only  the  costliest  things  were  chosen 
witli  which  to  furnish  and  embellish  it.  Two 
finely- dressed  babies  toddled  across  the  hall 
and  cried  quite  the  same  ns  do  other  young 
st.ers;  aud  a  maid  servant,  who  seemed  to  he 
engaged  iu  carrying  an  ink-stand  to  and  fro 
for  some  one,  was  not  even  attired  iu  the 
smart  and  becoming  style  of  a  French  domes¬ 
tic,  but  wore  a  calico  gown.  But  wash  frocks 
are  now  de  rigner,  as  being  more  cleanly,  and 
all  the  nurses  in  the  New  York  hospitals  are 
obliged  to  wear  calico  gowns. 

Later,  we  walked  to  see  Henry  Villard’s 
house— or  the  one  he  began  to  build  before  his 
failure.  Some  say  that  he  failed  “rich;” 
others  that  bo  is  the  “soul  of  honor,”  and  gave 
up  his  last  dollar.  H is  house  is  of  brown  stone, 
covers  a  block,  and  one  wonders  why  the 
neuveawr  riches  have  such  a  passion  for  large 
houses— large  enough  for  hotels.  One  would 
think  that  a  smaller  house,  with  a  bit  of  green 
grass  about  it,  would  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Tilden,  the  “Democratic  President, ” 
has  a  beautiful  house  in  Grumercy  Park,  and 
he  advertises  his  taste  for  literature  and  the 
arts  by  the  portraits,  in  lias  relief,  of  various 
masters,  which  are  set  iu  the  external  w  all  of 
his  house— Michel  Angelo,  Shakspeare, 
Dan t<5,  Goethe,  etc. 

I  never  before  saw  the  Parks  in  New  York 
so  beautiful — such  quantities  of  tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths  and  pansies  in  full  bloom.  There  is 
more  of  window  gardening  than  formerly, 
and  Fifth  Avenue  grows  to  look  more  like  the 
Champs  Elysef1  in  this  respect,  or  fushionable 
quarters  in  London. 

A  friend  lives  iu  “Fauny  Fern’s”  old  home 
in  East  Eighteenth  Street,  a  charming  bou.s< 
throughout,  where  there  are  still  evidences  of 
that  lively  woman's  taste  for  comfortable  ar¬ 
rangements,  A  beautiful  Horse  Chestnut  tree 
iu  front  of  the  house  was  leafing,  and  my 
friend  rental ked,  “  ‘Fanny  Fern’  planted  that 
tree  with  her  own  bands.”  1  wa  glud  it  was 
not  a  maple,  which  is  well  enough  in  its  way 
— but  why  always  the  maple! 
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dirt  and  keep  damp  and  warui  a  few  davs  till 
the  tiny  seeds  get  well  sprouted,  then  sprinkle 
occasionally,  and  transplant  when  the  danger 
of  frosts  are  past,  and  there  will  be  flowers  in 
abundance,  I  have  cut  ninny  a  boquet  of  petu¬ 
nias  in  our  northern  climate  the  very  last 
days  of  October,  all  other  flowers  would  be  fast 
aslpep  long  before,  because  Jack  }■  nwt  bad  so 
commanded. 

They  are  nice  for  house  culture,  keeping  in 
blossom  till  nearly  Christmas  time.  Two 
plants  that  we  kept  in  the  house  during  the 
winter  of  1882— 3,  began  blossoming  the  first  of 
April,  and  wTere  in  bloom  t  ill  about  the  middle 
of  December.  One  had  dark  red  blossoms, 
and  there  were  weeksduring  the  Rummer  that 
the  blossoms  could  bo  counted  by  the  hundreds, 
and  it  stood  in  the  porch  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house.  It.  seems  to  take  very  kindly  to 
sun  or  shade.  The  other  was  striped  equally 
pretty  but  not  quite  so  prolific  with  flowers. 

The  oleander  spoken  of  in  the  catalogues  as 
an  old  fashioned  shrub,  has  blossoms  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  a  rose,  and  an  odor,  that  is  exquisitely 
delightful.  Our  two  years  old  shrub  began 
blossoming  in  the  early  part  of  October  last, 
and  for  six  weeks  its  flowers  were  the  delight 
of  the  household,  and  the  admiration  of 
many  guests.  In  January  I  found  thatit  was 
not  doing  well,  so  concluded  to  give  it  fresh 
soil;  on  taking  it  up.  I  found  the  gallon  jar  in 
which  it  stood,  packed  completely  full  of 
fibrous  roots.  Given  a  larger  receptacle,  new 
earth,  and  plenty  of  warm  water  and  it  goes 
on  with  it*  labor  of  growing  and  budding  for 
spring  blossoms.  A  friend  who  hascultivated 
these  shrubs  for  many  years,  says  if  I  had  re¬ 
potted  mine  immediately  after  it  had  done 
blossoming,  it  would  have  flowered  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  when  the  tree  Ik  old  enough  it  will 
blossom  every  month  in  the  year. 

Dahlias  are  seldom  a  success  in  northern 
latitudes  unless  the  bulbs  are  put  in  a  hot  bed 
or  a  box  of  earth  near  the  kitchen  stove  early 
in  the  season;  then  if  transplanted  after  ail 
danger  of  frosts  are  past,  they  are  treasures 
indeed,  for  they  will  t login  to  blossom  in  early 
Summer,  and  keep  a  succession  of  flowers  till 
very  late  in  the  Autumn;  and  such  a  beautiful 
variety  of  colors,  rich  with  velvety  hues,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire. 

Equally  fine  are  the  hollyhocks  sent  out 
from  the  Rural  New  Yorker  office.  How  we 
did  admire  the  long  rows  of  double  rosettes, 
that,  clustered  around  the  stalks  last  Hummer, 
aud  wished  that  they  were  everlasting  in  their 
beauty.  MAT  MAPLE. 
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PETUNIAS, 


OLEANDERS, 

LIAS1. 


AND  DAH 


much  of  it.  home-made,  f’retonne  covered 
lounges,  and  cheese  cloth  draping  at  the  win¬ 
dows,  finished  with  lace  of  Jenny’s  knitting 
made  the  rooms  look  cosy  and  cheerful,  and 
both  had  a  sturdy  independence  about  living 
within  their  means,  which  every  one  respected. 
The  steady  struggle  and  unrest  which  poor 
Alice  endured  in  her  attempt,  to  keep  pace 
with  those  whose  Income  was  doll  bln  what  she 
could  command,  only  drew  forth  the  sly 
laugh  and  sarcastic  comment..  No  one  was 
the  happier  for  it;  certainly  no  one  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  it,  and  George  was  growing  morose 
over  his  steadily  increasing  load  of  debt.  Wo 
see  the  old  story  acted  out  in  real  life  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  result  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  as  exact  ly  as  an  eclipse,  and  it  does  not 
take  half  the  learning.  There  is  no  dime 
saving*  bank  like  a  snug  little  home  of  one's 
own,  with  a  prudent  wife  for  a  cashier. 

OLIVE. 


DIME  SAVINGS. 


Of  all  the  garden  annuals,  petunias  give 
the  best,  satisfaction  with  the  least  care. 
Through  the  long,  dry,  hot  summer  days, 
they  nod  their  guy  caps  aud  blink  and  smile 
as  though  life  was  one  glad  summer  holiday. 
And  indeed  it  is  to  them,  if  t  hey  are  put  into 
rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  room  is  given  them, 
they  spread  out.  their  long  arms  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  send  out  an  abundance  of  blos¬ 
soms.  that  Jill  the  air  with  sweet  odors,  and 
of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  or  delicate  shades: 
while  tiie  panellings  would  puzzle  an  artist 
and  put.  him  to  bis  wits  end  to  follow  out  t  he 
tracery.  They  begiu  to  blossom  when  scarce¬ 
ly  four  inches  high,  and  continue  in  bloom 
ofteu  till  the  blindiug  snow  buries  them  be. 
ueatb  its  cold  but  velvety  mantle.  If  the  soil 
is  poor  light  sand  they  will  still  make  a  brill¬ 
iant  appearance,  but  will  require  less  room, 
for  the  plants  will  not  throw  out  such  long 
branches,  and  the  foliage  will  be  less  luxuri¬ 
ant.  Give  thorn  an  early  start  in  the  Spring, 
by  scattering  seeds  on  the  top  of  some  soil  in  a 
box  iu  the  kitchen,  press  them  gently  into  the 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  PLEASURE. 


Our  little  folks  last  year  had  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  in  a  little  sitting-room  ornament 
which  they  accidentally  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  During  tbo  high  water  in  the  Spring, 
they  caught  numbers  of  small  fish  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  pickerel.  sunfish,  and  bass.  A 
glass  fruit  can.  two-thirds  full  of  water,  was 
placed  in  the  sunniest  window  aud  a  half- 
dozen  fish  put  in.  A  few  shining  pebbles  wore 
dropped  in  the  bottom,  and  every  two  or 
three  days  the  water  was  changed,  taking  care 
that  the  temperature  remained  about  the 
same.  The  fish  proved,  to  be  ft  never-ending 
Source  of  amusement  to  all.  We  thought  they 
knew  the  individual  members  of  the  family, 
as  they  seemed  shy  when  strangers  came  near . 
During  some  of  the  severe  electrical  storms 
that  prevailed  last  season  some  of  them  died, 
but.  their  places  wore  tilled  witli  others  caught 
for  the  purpose.  Every  one  who  saw  it  ex¬ 
claimed  at  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  novelty  of 
the  ornament.  B-  o*  D- 

. - »  »■« - - - 

CUSHION  FOR  THE  HEAD. 


Tuts  style  of  cushion,  for  steamer  or  easy 
chair,  is  much  used  iu  Paris.  It  is  a  comfort¬ 
able  attachment,  for  a  tired  head.  1  his  model 
is  of  plush,  ornamented  with  a  design  carried 


“1  would  not  take  all  that  trouble  for  a 
sleeve  lining, ’’  *aid  Alice.  “You  have  cut  it 
from  an  old  apron,  I  do  believe,  and  pieced  it 
at  that.  Why  did  you  not  pay  10  cento  for  a 
yard  of  paper  muslin,  and  make  it.  up  right?” 

“Because  1  have  more  time  to  spare  than  10 
cent  pieces.  This  will  answer  very  well,  and 
every  dime  I  save  is  another  shingle  or  brick 
for  the  house.” 

“I  would  live  in  a  rented  bouse  all  my  days, 
before  1  would  pinch  and  save  that  way,”  said 
Alice,  seornfuily. 

“That  is  where  our  tastes  differ,”  said 
Jenny,  quite  unmoved.  “I  would  rather  owu 
A  cottage  than  rent  a  palace.  We  deny  our¬ 
selves  nothing  we  actually  need,  aud  as  for 
these  little  savings  they  are  rather  a  pleasure 
than  otherwise.  The  lessons  in  economy 
which  my  mother  taught  me  very  early  in  lite 
stay  by  me,  and  I  try  to  teach  the  same  to 
little  Jessie.  We  are  getting  on,  Alice;  and 
Charley  says  it  is  owing  to  my  economy  in 
managing  more  than  anything  eke.” 

“George  doesn't  compliment  me  that,  way,  1 
assure  you.  He  is  always  scolding  about  the 
hill*,  and  ‘makes  such  a  time’  over  every  new 
dross,  or  hat,  1  get.  He  is  perfectly  awful 
sometimes.  There  is  such  a  difference  in 
men  1” 

A  stranger  would  naturally  have  thought 
as  they  looked  at  the  two  cousins,  “and  in 
women,  too.” 

The  very  style  of  dress  told  much  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  two,  evern  if  you 
looked  no  further  thau  the  showy  gilt  brace¬ 
lets,  half  an  inch  wide,  on  the  wrists  of  one, 
aud  the  strip  of  snowy,  well-darned  lace  about 
the  neck  aud  sleeves  of  the  other. 

They  were  married  toe  same  Christmas 
Day,  aud  Jenny’s  two  little  girls  were  an 
added  expense  Alice  did  not  have.  Yet 
Charley's  business  was  thriving,  and  he  was 
gaining  in  the  esteem  of  all  about  him,  and 
could  get  accommodation  to  any  extent  he 
might  ask,  if  he  had  wished  it..  He  was  only 
a  plain,  industrious  young  man.  but  everyone 
felt  that  he  bad  the  right  kind  of  a  w  ife  to  help 
him  thrive.  He  bought  a  pretty  piece  of 
property  on  easy  terms,  and  the  payments 
were  always  promptly  met.  It  was  their  only 
debt,  and  had  been  assumed  after  much  delib¬ 
eration.  They  had  never  regretted  it,  and 
the  little  home  grew  dearer  aud  prettier  every 
season.  The  furniture  was  very  simple,  and 


out  in  cross-stitch  and  applique.  They  give 
better  service  for  common  use  if  made  of 
momie  cloth  and  embroidered  with  worsted. 

Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


MILK  DIET  FOR  CHILDREN  AGAIN. 


MARY  W  A  (IKK  FISHER. 


The  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
cannot,  certainly,  accuse  me  of  any  interested 
purpose  iu  my  persistent  crusade  against  meat 
as  an  article  of  food  for  children.  This  pre¬ 
sent  recurrence  to  the  subject  is  inspired  by  a 
report  made  in  the  New  York  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal  for  March,  by  a  visitiug  physician  to  the 
Orphan’s  Horae  and  Asylum,  in  that  city,  in 
regard  to  milk  diet  for  children  under  10  years 
of  age.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Dr.  James  II. 
Learning,  ft  physician  of  great  distinction,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  dietary  for  the  children  under 
eight  years  ot  age  in  the  above-named  insti¬ 
tution,  which  dietary  is  still  practically  ad¬ 
hered  to.  The  decrease  of  mortality  among 
the  children  following  the  Learning  bill-of- 
fare  was  so  great  as  to  attract  the  special  at¬ 
tention  of  physicians,  and  the  continued  re¬ 
sults  of  this  diet  for  a  quarter  of  a  oeiitury, 
must  be  accepted  os  sufficient  proof  of  its  fit¬ 
ness  or  unfitness. 

In  this  report  in  the  Medical  Journal,  Dr. 
Cammann  quotes  from  the  experiences  of  phy¬ 
sicians  iu  different  countries,  who  have  ob¬ 
served  the  effects  produced  m  children  reared 
on  a  meat  and  on  a  milk  diet.  “Children  in 
France  are  fed  upon  flesh  meats  when  very 
young;  but  they  are  not  so  healthy  as  English 
children,  and  the  mortality  is  greater.”  “Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  the  most  neurotic  (nervous) 
temperaments  aud  diatheses,  and  who  show 
the  greatest  tendencies  to  instabilities  of  braiD, 
are,  as  a  rule,  flesh-eaters,  having  a  craving 
for  animal  food  too  often  and  in  great  quauti- 

Dr.  Keith,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  long 
practiced  an  anti-flesh  crusade  in  the 
briuging-up  of  all  children  up  to  eight 
or  10  years  of  age,  says:  “l  believe  that,  by  a 
proper  diet  aud  regimen  more  than  any  other 
wav,  we  can  fight  against  aud  counteract  in¬ 
herited  neurotic  tendencies  in  children,  and 


tide  them  safely  over  the  periods  of  puberty 
and  adolescence.”  Another  writer,  after  urg¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  giving  children  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  milk,  says;  “If  this,  or  anything 
approaching  this,  were  tbo  rule  instead  of  the 
exception,  rickets,  in  its  manifold  phases, 
would  be  completely  banished  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  aud  a  much  higher  standard  of  health 
and  robustness  would  unquestionably  pre¬ 
vail.”  The  strapping  gillie  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands  is  brought  upon  oat  meal  and  milk, 
ami  for  strength,  hardiness,  fine  physical  de¬ 
velopment  and  muscular  endurance,  he  h 
without  a  rival. 

Dr.  Pavy  says  truly:  “Milk  is  complete  in 
itself.  In  it  exists,  besides  the  organic  princi¬ 
ples,  all  the  inorganic  matter,  including  both 
salines  and  water,  that  is  needed.” 

“Do  not  forget,”  remarked  a  distinguished 
chemist  to  Dr.  Wm.  .Tenner,  “do  not  forget 
that  a  pint  of  milk  contains  as  much  sol  id  an  i- 
mal  matter  as  a  fall-sized  mutton  chap."  It 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  body — a  fact  that  the  majority 
of  people  either  do  not  or  will  not  comprehend. 

During  the  25  years  that  meat  has  been 
withheld  from  the  dietary  in  this  asylum  a) 
luded  to,  only  one  death  has  occurred  from 
dysentery  and  one  from  cholera  infantum, 
and  these  were  in  1865,  when  meat  was  for  a 
short,  time  added  to  the  dietary;  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  children  are,  in 
large  part,  the  offspring  of  diseased  parents, 
and  that  they  have  not  had  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  country  1  i  f e.  A  uother  matter  wort  b y 
of  notice  is  the  large  percentage  of  recoveries 
from  diseases  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
invaded  the  home.  Only  two  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever  have  occurred  in  this  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  geueral  health  und  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  children  are  exceptionally  good. 
They  are  freer  than  is  usual  from  colds  and 
other  slight  ailments  so  common  in  Winter. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  homo  from  1859 
until  1868,  ranged  from  78  to  88.  In  1864  the 
number  reached  T24,  since  which  time  the 
number  has  increased  to  125  and  upwards,  aud 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  all  these  years 
has  been  but 20.  The  children  are  admitted 
at  three  years  of  age.  and  some  are  ill  from 
inherited  maladies  when  admitted,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  arecbildreu  of  healthy  parents. 

Here  is  the  bill-of-fare  for  children  under 
eight  years  of  age,  from  November  1st  to  May: 
Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Friday— Breakfast, 
bread  and  milk, 

Mouday-Oat  meal,  steamed,  served  hot  with 
molasses. 

Wednesday— Hominy,  steamed,  served  hot 
with  molasses. 

Thursday— Mush,  hot,  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Saturday— Wheaton  grits,  hot,  with  milk 
and  sugar. 

Dinner— Sunday— Bread,  milk,  potatoes, 
cabbage  or  pumpkin;  sago  or  rice  pudding. 

Monday— Bread,  milk,  eggs,  potatoes,  pars¬ 
nips  or  spinach. 

Tuesday — Bread,  chowder  of  salt  cod¬ 
fish,  potatoes,  crackers  and  milk,  cabbage 
sprouts  or  tomatoes. 

Wednesday— Bread,  milk,  potatoes,  onions, 
rice  or  bread  pudding, 

Thursday— Bread,  milk,  eggs,  potatoes, 
spinach. 

Friday— Bean  porridge,  potatoes,  parsnips, 
carrots  or  turnips. 

Saturday — Bread,  milk,  potatoes,  cabbage 
or  onions;  apple  sauce. 

Supper— Sunday— Bread  and  milk.  Monday, 
bread  and  milk,  stewed  primes.  Tuesday, 
— Cornstarch,  with  milk  and  sugar.  Wednes¬ 
day — Bread  and  milk,  stewed  apples.  Thurs¬ 
day,  mush  aud  molasses.  Friday— Bread  and 
milk,  and  stewed  peaches.  Saturday — Hom¬ 
iny,  with  milk  and  sugar. 

FROM  MAY  18T  TO  NOVEMBER  1ST. 
Sunday — Breakfast  Bread  and  milk.  Din- 
no — Bread,  milk,  potatoes,  asparagus,  or 
other  fresh  vegetables,  salt  bacon  boiled,  rice 
or  sago  pudding.  Supper — bread  and  milk. 

Monday— Breakfast  every  day  as  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

Dinner— Bread,  milk,  eggs,  string-beaus. 
Supper — Bread,  milk,  stewed  dried  apples. 

Tuesday — Dinner — Bread,  chowder  of  salt 
codfish,  potatoes,  crackers  and  milk,  toma¬ 
toes,  fresh  fruit.  Supper— Corn  starch  with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Wednesday — Dinner — Bread,  milk,  salt  ba¬ 
con  boiled,  onions,  rice  or  bread  pudding. 
Supper— Bread,  milk,  stewed  peaches. 

Thursday—  Dinner—  Bread,  milk,  eggs,  po¬ 
tatoes,  string- beans,  fresh  fruit.  Supper — 
mush  and  molasses. 

Frida}  —Dinner— Bean  porridge  or  salt  cod¬ 
fish,  potatoes,  tomatoes.  Supper — Bread  and 
milk,  stewed  apples. 

Saturday— Dome) — Bread,  milk,  potatoes, 
asparagus  or  other  fresh  vegetal  lies,  fruit. 
Supper— Hominy  with  milk  and  sugar. 

The  following  fruits  are  also  allowed— 
St  rawberries,  raspberries,  peaches,  pears,  cur¬ 
rants,  blackberries  and  blueberries — a  bill-of- 
fare  that  is  “plaiD,  nutritious,  bountiful,  and, 
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above  all,  unstimulating— weU  adapted  to 
their  wants.”.  The  children  are  kept  in  the 
institution  until  12  years  of  age. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  “chowder  of 
salt  cod-lish”  is  simply  picked  cod,  prepared 
with  milk  and  thickened  with  flour  or  corn 
starch.  Dr.  Learning  says  that  salt  cod  coun¬ 
teracts  the  somewhat  constipating  effect  of 
milk,  and  that  when  it  is  soaked,  salt  should 
he  added  to  the  water.  Once,  after  examin¬ 
ing  my  lungs,  Dr.  Learning  directed  mo  to 
drink  milk  until  I  could  drink  four  quarts  n 
day,  and  he  added:  “Eat  four  times  a  week 
of  pickled  salt  cod.”  An  attending  physician 
summarized  the  prescription:  “Drink  milk 
like  a  pig;  breathe  like  a  horse,”  and  that  I 
have  my  bead  well  above  ground  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  to  the  cheerful  observance  of  those 
two  lines. 

As  to  “boiled  bacon,"  1  very  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  T  would  not  allow  my  own  child  to 
eat  it- — nor  of  swine  flesh  in  any  way,  although 
it  may  not  be  in  any  degree  harmful.  But 
that  meat  is  injurious  to  children,  as  a  class, 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  nearly  every¬ 
body  eats  too  much  meat,  is  equally  true. 
People  who  are  ignorant  of  the  action  of  foods, 
generally  believe,  or  suppose,  that  flesh  meat 
makes  one  stronger,  or  fat  or  hardy,  as  the 
case  may  be, over  and  above  other  foods,  which 
is  not  true.  A  gentleman  in  Wilkesbarro  not 
long  ago,  in  Fpeaking  of  the  hardy  Scotch 
miners  there,  said  that  they  ate  from  prefer¬ 
ence  oat  meal  instead  of  meat,  and  1  have 
somewhere  seen  the  statement  made  with  how 
much  accuracy,  I  do  not  know,  that  one  pound 
of  out  meal  is  equal  In  nutritive  qualities  to 
live  pounds  of  meat. 

I  do  not  think  it  matters  so  much  what 
adults  oat  or  read— they  should  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves.  But  (f  life  is  of  value, 
and  means  anything,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  what  children  should  eat  and 
rend  When  I  see  children  at  table,  eating 
just  what  their  elders  do  tukiug  wild  doses 
of  tea  and  coffee,  meat,  rich  gravies,  spiced 
puddings  and  (lies,  rich  soups,  cake,  pickles, 
hot  breads,  nuts,  etc.,  etc.,  it  makes  me  feel 
exceedingly  uncomfortable,  to  *uy  the  least, 
and  my  “unruly  member”  is  with  difficulty 
controlled.  Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
children  are  allowed  to  sit  up  until  eight  or 
nine  o’clock,  when  they  ought  to  bo  in  bed  at 
six  or  seven  at  the  latest! 


leet  their  wages.  For  a  few  years  past  neces¬ 
sity  has  compelled  me  to  employ  more  or  less 
help,  but  never  a  servant,  for  we  have  but 
“one  master,”  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  many  of  them  I  have  found  to  be  ladies. 
Necessity  to  labor  does  not  necessitate  us  to 
step  Inflow  the  standing  of  a  lady  or  a  gentle¬ 
man.  The  services  of  such,  and  of  such  ouly, 
can  find  n  place  in  my  house  as  cook;  for  food 
prepared  under  my  own  roof  would  be  very 
unsavory  unless  such  a  person  prepared  It.  A 

person  who  would  forget  for  one  moment  the 
ladyhood  of  any  true  and  noble  woman, 
whether  in  kitchen  or  parlor,  is  unfit  for  the 
name  of  gentleman  or  lady,  and  would  not 
be  worthy  of  the  services  of  a  “professional 
cook  ”  The  good  and  the  noble  will  be  re¬ 
spected  and  loved,  and  some  of  the  best  women 
of  our  land  from  being'  “professional  house¬ 
keepers”  and  cooks,  became  the  wives  of  great 
meu  and  the  mothers  of  our  Nation.  All  true 
men  and  women  look  with  honest  respect 
upon  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  professional 
housekeeping  is  nothing  less  than  dignified  la¬ 
bor.  “a  bknkdict.” 
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Is  not  always  enjoyed  by  those  who  seem 
to  posses*  it.  The  taint  of  corrupted 
blood  may  be  secretly  undermining  the 
constitution.  In  time,  the  poison  will  cer¬ 
tainly  show  its  r  fleets,  and  w  it  ha  1 1  (he  more 
virulence  the  longer  it  has  been  allowed 
to  permeate  the  system.  Each  pimple,  sty, 
boil,  skin  disorder  and  sense  of  unnatural 
lassitude,  or  languor,  is  one  of  Nature's 
warnings  of  the  consequences  of  neglect. 


T,,n 

Toilet  ami 
Nursery.  All 
Druggists  Keep  It. 
Trial  Sample  for  *c.  Stamp. 


1  (.ENTs  (  uni  Money  who  sett  Dr.  Chabk’b  Family 
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Is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
in  all  eases,  to  eradicate  the  taint  of  hered¬ 
itary  disease  and  the  special  corruptions 
of  the  (flood.  I!  is  the  only  alterative 
that  is  sufficiently  powerful  lo  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  system  of  Scrofulous  and 
Mercurial  impurities  and  the  pollution 
Of  Contagious  Diseases.  II  also  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  poisons  left  by  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  enables  rapid 
recuperation  from  the  enCeelfleiueut  and 
debility  caused  by  these  diseases. 


BOOK  BINDING. 


In  reply  to  the  request  of  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Ruiial,  I  will  tell  them  how  I 
bound  my  books.  I  got  my  ideas  from  the 
Wide  Awake,  of  January,  1S84 ;  but  I  varied 
the  directions  there  given  to  suit  myself,  ami 
proceeded  as  follows:  The  materials  needed  to 
commence  with,  are  a  vise,  a  clamp,  two 
strips  of  wood  ouo  half  an  inch  or  more  thick 
and  two  feet  long,  a  pot  of  glue  kept  warm, 
some  twine,  strips  of  strong,  white  cloth  about, 
au  inch  wide  and  six  long,  some  strong  tnanil- 
la  paper  (old  paper  flour  bags  answer)  a  hand¬ 
saw,  a  pair  of  shears,  a  knife,  and  some  black, 
brown,  red  or  other  colored  cloth  for  finish¬ 
ing  off  the  covers.  Prepare  your  magazines  for 
binding  by  tearing  off  the  covers  and  adver¬ 
tising  sheets,  arrange  them  in  order,  a  volume 

iu  each  pile,  putting  the  proper  index  on  top 
of  each  volume.  Ffts?tonyour  vise  at  the  end  of 
atutile  and  let  there  lie  something  of  nu  equal 
hight,  on  which  to  rest  the  other  ends  of  the 
sticks.  Place  a  volume  bet ween  the  sticks,  with 
the  bock  edges  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the 
edge;  fasten  one  etui  of  the  sticks  between  the 
vise  and  claim)  the  other  end,  resting  it,  on 
the  support.  Fasten  firmly.  Saw  through 
the  back  of  the  hook  in  three  places  to  the 
board,  drop  glue  into  each  of  these  cuts,  take 
a  piece  of  twine  about  three  fourths  of  a  yard 
long,  put  the  middle  of  ft.  through  one  of  the 
end  cuts,  as  far  down  as  it  will  go;  then  with 
both  hands  cross  the  twine  back  and  forth 
through  the  other  elite.  Draw  it  very  tight. 
When  you  come  to  the  other  end.  bring  the 
cord  back  to  the  middle  cut,  cross  it,  draw  it 
tight,  press  it,  in.  and  dowu  with  a  knife,  drop 
in  a  drop  of  glue,  then  cut  the  twine  off  very 
close  to  the  book.  Now  take  one  of  the  strips 
of  white  cloth,  double  it,  dip  the  doubled  end 
iu  the  glue  for  a  little  over  ouo  half  an  inch, 
open  the  strip,  take  hold  of  each  end,  aud  draw 
the  glued  part  into  one  of  the  cuts.  Do  the 
same  with  the  other  cuts,  leaving  the  ends  of 
the  cloth  sticking  out.  Cut  a  strip  of  rnanilla 
paper  just  the  size  of  the  back  of  your  book, 
and  glue  it  over  it.  Remove  the' book  from 
its  fastenings,  and  put  it  away  a  day  or  two  to 
dry  thoroughly. 

in  the  directions  given  in  Wide  Awake  it 
tells  how  to  smooth  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
but  I  did  not  find  it  stall  practicable,  and  as 
there  is  no  bindery  near  here  where  I  could 
have  the  edges  cut  straight,  1  finished  them  up 
in  the  rough  state.  The  putting  on  of  the  cov¬ 
ers  comes  next.  1  got  sheets  cf  straw  board, 
and  had  them  cut  just  the  size  1  wanted  (cost, 
about  one  and  one-half  cent  for  each  book.) 
Before  putting  on  the  sides,  fix  tbo  Larks. 
Take  black  or  brown  cloth  throe  inches  wider 
thau  the  backs  aud  oneiueh  longer;  cut  bits  of 
twine,  five  to  a  volume, >  trifle  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  back,  dip  them  in  paste 
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Achieved  by  Ayer’S  Sausapaiulla,  in 
the  past  forty  years,  arc  attested,  and  there 
is  no  blood  disease,  at  all  possible  of  cure, 
that  will  not  yield  to  it.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  this  class, and  wherever  found, 
from  the  scurvy  of  the  A  retie  circle  to  I  he 
“veldt-sores”  of  mouth  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  has  afforded  health  to  the  suflVrers 
by  whom  it  was  employed.  Druggists 
everyw  here  ean  cite  numerous  cases,  with¬ 
in  their  personal  knowledge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wrought.  I>y  it,  w  here  all  other 
treatment  had  been  unavailing.  People 
will  do  well  to 
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Trust  Nothing  Else 


than  Ayer's  SakjUPAUH.i.a.  Numerous 
crude  mixtures  arc  offered  to  the  public 
as  “blood  purifiers,”  which  only  allure 
the  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  i loses,  u lid  w  ith  W  hich  it  is  folly  In 
experiment  while  disease  is  steadily  lie- 
coming  more  deep-seated  and  difficult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
medicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  i> 


PROFESSIONAL  COOKS, 


It  is  seldom  that  1  become  so  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  tbo  common  literary  effusions  of  the 
day  as  I  have  in  those  of  our  friend.  Charity 
Sweetheart-  Without  any  intention  to  flatter 
her.  1  think  theio  is  more  good  sense  in  her 
letters  than  iu  many  more  pretentious  articles, 
ami  I  have  boon  inspired,  when  I  read  them,  to 
think  that  woman  was  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  man  and  tbe  angels.  1  am  certainly 
sony  to  see  her  spirit  of  repining;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this  repining  at  her  humble  lot, 
I  will  wager  a  big  apple,  that  as  the  “night 
draws  her  sable  curtain  down  and  pin*  it  with 
a  star,”  there  is  a  sweet  contentment  that  set¬ 
tles  over  her,  in  the  realization  that  she  has 
made  the  home  for  father  and  the  boys  so  en¬ 
joyable,  so  pleasant,  so  home  like  and  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  its  "flowers  upon  the  tea  table.” 
Such  happiness  is  more  soul- inspiring  than 
auy  gathered  from  the  flimsy  enjoymeut,  of 
opera  or  the  gilded  saloon.  Despite  your  con¬ 
tinued  protest,  Charity,  that  housekeeping  is 
not  a  profession,  I  must  insist  upon  it  that  it 
is  an  enviable  profession,  with  its  crown  of 
honor  aud  wreath  of  joy. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  old  adage,  “Convince 
a  person  against  his  will,  he's  of  the  same 
opinion  still,"  I  would  half  believe  that  Char¬ 
ity  would  herself  acknowledge  that  a  genuine 
housekeeper  is  a  person  to  bo  honored,  and 
that  her  position  i*  one  to  be  aspired  to,  aud 
that  she,  herself,  could  produce  an  unques¬ 
tioned  diploma  to  that  very  exalted  position. 
She  oven  unostentatiously  admits  her  fitness 
for  tbe  better  part  of  this  honored  vocation, 
for  a  young  lady  who  ean  “hopefully  clean  up 
and  begin  anew  after  the  boys,”  has  more  of 
the  spirit  of  the  “master”  than  many  a  woman 
of  fashion,  and  in  tbe  “spirit  aud  letter  of  the 
law,”  is  almost  a  “professional  housekeeper.” 

Did  not  your  mother  and  my  mother,  aud 
ten  thousand  other  mothers,  make  housekeep¬ 
ing  an  honorable  profession?  Aud  cannot  you 
witb  hundreds  of  “other  girls”  do  equally 
well?  Yea,  better,  for  this  is  a  progressive 
age.  A  woman  has  the  same  right  as  a  man 
to  ascend  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  she  falls  to 
fill  her  mission  if  she  stands  idle  on  the  lowest 
round.  Her  duty  is  to  ascend,  removing  every 
obstacle  iu  her  path,  and  at  last  stand  with 
Mrs.  Foster  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Livermore 
upon  the  very  piunacle  of  fame.  Each  of 
these  worthies  was  first  a  “professional  house¬ 
keeper, "then  ready  and  willing  to  fill  a  public 
position  Yes!  and  so  you  went  to  a  “registry 
office! 1  Well,  those  that  were  there  were  not 
to  be  “your  companions,”  for  as  “all  stars  dif¬ 
fer  iu  glory,’’  so  there  are  many  grades  of  do¬ 
mestics.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  you  saw  at  the 
“registry  office”  will  ever  aspire  to  more  than 
for  time  to  roll  around  so  that  they  may  col- 
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Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  .1.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 

Sold  by  all  druggists;  price  $  1, 
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O.  EMERSON  anil  W.  F.  811  EltVVIN 
Price  ,*|,1  con  In;  830  per  hundred. 


The  advent  of  a  new  Sunday  School  Song  Ilook  hjr 
two  such  men  as  are  the  gentlemen  above  named,  is 
a  notable  event. 

Mr.  Emkiuon  stands  confessedly  In  the  very  front, 
rank  of  rhurrh  enisle  composers,  and  Mr.  SlivitwiH, 
also  eminent  as  a  composer,  has  had  groat  success  In 
the  com  piling  of  the  best  known  Sunday  School 
music  books,  and  has  (or  years  had  charge  of  the 
musical  department  at 

CJIIA.TTT  /VUC?  UA. 

and  other  famous  assemblies  of  Sunday  School  work 
era.  The  uiu.de  uuil  words  nf  »ON<;  WORSHIP 
mark  a  step  in  advance  te  lug  fur  above  the  ordinary 
Sunday  School  “jingles,'’  and  are  dignified  without 
being  dull. 

The  Hymns  are  bv  eminent  writers,  and  are  rail  of 
the  best  religious  truth. 

The  MUSIC  Is  or  a  high  order.  Superintendents  will 
be  pleased  with  the  Isokx  okHubjecix.  of  which  there 
Is  a  great  variety. 

Mihihtkkh  cannot  fall  lo  like  the  hymns. 

one  specimen  copy  mailed  post  free  for  twenty-live 
cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  M  ANHOOD 

Nervous  ami  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man,  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  ami  old.  It  contains  i'<!5  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  disease*,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  t,y  the  author,  whose  ex pe 
rleneo  for '13  years  Is  sm-h  as  probably  never  be,  ore 
fo’t  to  the  lot  of  any  physic  bin.  3f)u  pages,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin. embossed  coven,  full  gill, 
guaranteed  to  he  a  liner  work  In  every  sense— me 
ohanleul,  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  in  Ibis  country  for  tS.V),  or  lip  money  will 
ius  refunded  in  every  Instance.  Price  only  f  I.  o  l,.v 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents,  Mend 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  tbeaulliorhv  the  Nallonul 
Medical  Association,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  aud  by  th»  a  filleted  for  relief,  u  will 
benefit  all.  London  Isinrrt, 

There  l.%  no  member  Of  society  to  WhofnThe  Science 
of  I, If e  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian  Instructor  or  clergyman  Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  ft. 
I'arker,  No  l  ttulniu'h  Street,  Boston, Mars. .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  anil  expo- 
perlenoe.  Chronic  and  obstinate  TT -n  *  -»•  fl|*. 
eases  that  have  battled  the  skill  of  II  L  a  L  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  TITVOTT  t-i 
treated  successfully  without,  an  1  Li.  2  OXiLX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindinys 
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Get  the  Standard. 

rtriN  Webster— it  has  1  IM.OOO  Words 

LfJL  30110  Eli 


_  .;rsi>lngK,  and  a  New 

_  Itiograpiileal  Dictionary. 

fllYT T1  Slafe lard  in  Gov’t  Prinllng  Office. 
LXXXi  22.000  copies  in  Public  schools. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  biiv  other  series. 
rifN:u,i  to  make  a  Family  intelligent. 
1  )ie«t  help  for  SCJHOLARN, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 

- Tho  vocabulary  contains  2000  more  words 
than  are  found  iu  any  ollmr  American  Dictionary. 

The  Unabridged  Is  now  supplied,  at  n  email  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  with  DENISON'S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX, 

11 1  he  greatest  improvement  in  hook-making  that 
bus  been  rnn.de  in  a  hundred  years.” 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &C0.,  ILib'rs, Springfield,  Mass. 


New  and  scientific  treatment  for  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  fits  and  I?er70ua  Diseases.  A  quick 
and  absolute  t-nre certain  Twoprepu- 
rutions  used,  one  for  day  a  d  one  for 

ADICALLY:: .. 


Prof.  Horsford’*  Baking  Potvdcr 
The  8ti*ougenl. 

Prof.  Wm.  M.  Habirshaw,  Analytical 
chemist  to  the  Produce  Exchange.  New  York, 
says  that  he  bus  tested  nine  of  the  prominent 
baking  powders  purchased  i n  open  market,  by 
disinterested  persons,  and  finds  that  Hors- 
ford’s  has  fully  FOURTEEN  PER  CENT. 
MORE  gas  than  any  of  the  others. — Ado. 


night, 
ties  sent 
Treatise 

Quacks _ _  _ _ 

vertise  to  cure  bits.  Consul tu 

tion  with  Physicians  free.  Send 
lJ.  O.  and  ['.xpre-<  address  to 
Epileptic  Remedy  Co  47  Broad  St  N.Y 


Iheyreateventsof  history  la  a  single  volume 


FAMous'and'DEcisiuE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Hornford’*  Arid  Phosphate 
An  au  Appetizer. 

Dr,  Morris  Gibbs,  Howard  City,  Mich., 
says:  “l  am  greatly  pit  ased  with  it  as  a  tonic: 
it  is  au  agreeable  and  a  good  appetizer. — Atlo. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  24. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Toronto,  Out.,  lues- 
day  night  to  protest  against  the  spoliation  of 
the  property  of  tin-  Propaganda  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Government . Over  8,000  Immi¬ 

grants  landed  at  Quebec  during  the  lost  three 

weeks . The  shrinkage  of  stock  and  bond 

values  during  the  month  which  ended  laRt 
Saturday  has  been  enormous,  and  the  estimate 
of  $800,000,000  is  probably  not  far  out  of  the 
way.  The  loss  on  15  of  the  most,  active  stocks 
was  About  $70,000,000,  the  24  percent,  decline 
on  the  60,000,000  of  Union  Pacific  stock  alone 
amounting  to  nearly  $15,000,000,  while  the 
other  shrinkages  were:  Western  Union, 
$8,000,000;  Central  Pacific,  $7,000,000;  St. 
Paul,  Heading  and  Northwestern.  $5,000,000 
each;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Lake 
Shore  and  Louisville  and  Nashville,  $4,000,000 
each;  Missouri  Pacific,  and  Cleveland,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  $8,0(K),- 
000  each;  and  Illinois  Central,  Canadian  Paci¬ 
fic  and  Lackawana,  $2,000,000 . One 

thousand  Grand  Army  posts  have  sent,  in 
petitions  for  a  pension  of  $8  a  month  to  every 
man  who  served  60  days  in  the  army  and  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  their  committees, 
now  at  Washington  before  the  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress,  threaten  to  bring  the  per¬ 
sonal  solicitations  of  50,000  men  to  bear  on 
Senators  and  members  of  Congreas  in  bohulf 

of  this  measure . Truth,  the  New  York, 

newspaper  which  made  itself  infamous  by 
publishing  the  Morey  forgery  during  the  last 
Preddcntal  campaign,  has  been  sold  at.  aue 
tiou  to  satisfy  executions  for  $23,000  issued 
by  the  courts.  The  property  was  bought  by 
William  H.  Brown  of  Brooklyn  for  $1,500.... 

. The  Mexican  Senate  has  ratified  the 

reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.... 
_ In  discussing  the  reason  why  the  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Otta¬ 
wa,  St.  Maurice  and  Saguenay  Hi  vers  are  not 
taken  up  and  cultivated,  the  Montreal  Star 
candidly  says  that  the  French-Canudtons 
select  New  England  and  the  Western  States 
because  they  prefer  to  go  “  where  something 
is  doing,”  and  where  dishonest  government  Is 
not  the  rule.  Things  up  there,  they  say,  are 
less  inviting  to  settlers  than  before  the  con¬ 
federation . Eighteen  boys  ate  deadly 

hemlock  for  wild  parsnips  at  Harrisburg,  Ky., 
last  week,  and  were  taken  violently  ill.  Two 
of  them  died  almost  immediately,  five  oronot 
expected  to  live,  and  the  others  are  suffer¬ 
ing  severely . The  Bankruptcy  Bill 

has  been  virtually  defeated  in  Congress 
by  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  consider  it 
last  Monday . The  Greenleaf  Bill  pro¬ 

vides  for  a  commission  to  examine  and  revise 

the  patent  system  of  the  United  States . 

The  shore  end  of  the  Commercial  Company’s 
new  cable,  better  known  as  the  Bennett  Mac 
key  cable,  was  enthusiastically  received  at, 
Rookport,  Muss.,  on  Thursday.  The  towu 
enjoyed  a  general  holiday,  with  bell-ringing, 
cannon  firing  and  music  playing,  closing  with 

a  banquet  in  the  evening . Five  new 

bishops  were  consecrated  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  General  Conference,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  May  22 . It  is  stated  at  Mon¬ 

treal  that  steamships  from  Phildelphia  are 
taking  graiu  to  Europe  at  the  same  rates  as 
those  from  Montreal.  The  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Philadelphia  by  rail  being  the  same  as  to 
Montreal,  18  cents,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
as  well  as  the  Grand  Trunk,  is  now  quoting 
through  rates  to  Liverpool  at  less  than  the 

regular  rates  to  New  York. . . . Ferdinand 

Ward,  the  arch  swindler  of  the  century,  of  the 
firm  of  Grant  &  W  ard,  is  iu  jail,  having  been 
arrested  for  barefaced  swindling.  Where  the 
millions  he  scooped  in,  have  gone,  nooneseems 
to  know;  but  doubtless  he  has  a  pile  “salted 
down”  somewhere,  to  be  quietly  “enjoyed” 
when  set  free  by  his  hoarded  stealings  and  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public,  who,  having  themselves  lost  no¬ 
thing,  are  disposed  to  bear  the  losses  of  others 
very  philosophically,  and  even  to  sympathize 

with  a  smart  rascal  behind  the  burs . 

In  April  there  arrived  in  the  customs  districts 
of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Detroit,  Huron,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Now  Orleans,  New  York,  Passamuquod- 
dy,  Philadelphia  and  Sau  Francisco  66,800  im¬ 
migrants . More  trouble  is  apprehended 

from  the  Assiniboine  and  other  Indian  tribes 
in  the  Canadian  “Northwest.”  They  want 
fresh  land,  where  they  can  get  fresh  fish,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  bacon,  which  has 
caused  scurvy,  of  which  50  people  have  lately 

died . A  bill  has  been  introduced  into 

the  United  States  Senate  to  prohibit  specula¬ 
tion  by  officers  of  National  Banks . Great 

excitement  at  Custer,  Dakota,  over  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  unusually  rich  tin  mines . Last 

Tuesday,  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
at  Saratoga,  adopted  a  report  on  Sabbath 


observance,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
Sunday  newspapers,  Sunday  travel,  and  tak¬ 
ing  mail  matter  from  the  Post-office  on  that 

day  were  disapproved  of . Chancellor 

Peyton,  of  Mississippi,  holds  the  Railway 
Supervision  Act  of  that  State  unconstitution¬ 
al,  and  enjoins  the  commission  in  the  interest 
of  the  Natchez,  Jackson  and  Columbus  com¬ 
pany . Montreal’s  Board  of  Trade  deplores 

the  shrinkage  of  grain  transportation  by 
Canadian  routes,  arid  urges  the  Government 

to  free  the  canals  of  toll  charges . Mr. 

Plumb,  of  Kansas,  has  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  unearned  lands  granted  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
....  An  effort  will  be  made  at  an  early  day  to 
rush  a  bill  through  the  House  repealing 

the  entire  tax  on  tobacco  and  cigars . The 

Columbus,  O.,  press  and  people  are  very  indig¬ 
nant  over  the  desecration  of  Sunday  by  base 
ball  clubs  and  the  excursionists  who  come  to 
the  city  to  witness  the  games...  D.  D.  Calvin, 
the  well  know'  forwarder  and  an  ex-member 
of  Parliament,  died  on  Sunday  night,  at 

Kingston,  Ont . New  York  city  spends 

$8,000,000  annually  on  churches  and  $7,000, 

000  ou  amusements . . The  Governor  of 

the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature,  recommends 
that  ft  protest  be  sent  to  Congress  against  the 
passage  of  a  bill  for  the  adoption  of  negro 

freedmen  as  citizens . The  value  of  the 

Canadian  fisheries  during  the  year  1883  was 

$17,000,000  _ The  farmers  and  fruit,  growers 

along  the  Hudson  say  that,  the  plentiful  rains 
of  late  are  worth  thousuuds  of  dollars  to  them. 

A  better  outlook  for  all  kinds  of  berries, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits  has  rarely  existed... 
Of  the  96  railroads  of  this  State  which  have 
reported  to  the  railway  commissioners,  only 
15  paid  dividends  in  1883,  and  14  It*  1882.  The 
total  capital  stock  of  the  96  roads  was  $628, 
718,596,  and  the  total  amount  of  dividends  paid 
was  $15,074,114,  or  only  about  two  per 

cent  on  the  capital . After  having 

l>een  cut  off,  on  Pike’s  Peak,  from  all 
communication  with  the  world  for 
several  weeks,  Sergeant  Ramsey,  the  Hignul 
Service  officer  left  alone  on  that  eminence, 
was  found  by  the  relief  party  sitting  beside 

the  stove  and  playing  ou  the  banjo . 

Governor  Stoneman,  of  California,  is  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  World’s  Fair  that  is  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  iu  1887,  and  that  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind  on 
record.  The  "glorious  climate”  of  California  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  world’s  fairs. 
....The  Anti-Monopolists  met  in  convention 
at  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  built  a  platform, 
and  nominated  Gcu.  B.  F.  Butler  to  stand 
upon  it  as  their  candidate  for  President.  But¬ 
ler  has  accepted.  There  were  only  150  dele¬ 
gates,  although,  under  the  call,  the  convention 
ought  to  have  had  over  1 ,200  members.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  the  nomination  of  an 
independent,  ticket,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
the  acceptance  of  the  nomination  by  so 
shrewd  a  politician  as  Gen.  Butler,  will  direct 
unusual  attention  to  the  evils  the  Anti-Mo¬ 
nopolists  profess  to  be  combatting . .  ..General 
Sheridan  advocates  the  concentration  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  in  certain  central 
posts,  from  which  troops  can  easily  bo  sent 

wherever  they  are  needed . It  is  reported 

that  the  Bank  of  Montreal  exported  $8,000,000 
in  gold  to  New  York  during  the  great  finan¬ 
cial  trouble  iu  this  city . .In  spite  of  the 

dissatisfaction  and  political  agitation  in 
Manitoba,  a  heavy  immigration  is  pouring  into 
the  country— i a  heated  controversy  seems  an 
attraction  in  that  frigid  region. 


crops.  All  dispatches  agree  that  too  much 
rain  has  fallen.  Wheat  rust  has  se'  in  in  some 
sections,  and  cotton  cultivation  is  retarded 
from  two  to  four  weeks.  In  some  instances 
cotton  plants  are  flooded  out.  It  will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  new  planting.  A  telegram  this  morn¬ 
ing  says  that  the  dowupour  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  disastrous  to  all  growing  crops  over 

half  the  State . It  is  understood 

that  Commissioner  MneFarland,  of  the  Land 
Office,  has  obtained  evidence  to  show  that  there 
have  been  many  fraudulent  preemptions  and 
entries  of  public  lands  in  Minnesota,  and  that 
one  of  the  syndicates  that  has  been  engaged  in 
this  business  is  the  Nelson  I, umber  Company, 
of  Duluth,  of  which  Senator  Sabin  is  a  mem¬ 
ber . This  Is  “17-year-locust”  season  in 

Virginia,  and  considerable  alarm  is  felt  in 


States  qualities.”  The  last  number  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  in  discussing  the  weather  and 
the  outlook,  says:  “As  the  crop  now  stands, 
there  is  an  exceptionally  good  plant  on  an 
acreage  which  may  safely  be  estimated  as 
exceeding  materially  that,  of  last  year;  its 
stage  of  growth  at  this  period  of  a  very  ab¬ 
normal  season  would  seem  to  afford  at  least 
as  much  safety  as  risk,  and  while  there  are 
many  dangers  yet  to  run  which  may  involve 
disaster  and  failure,  and  while  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crop  will  most  certainly  require 
assistance,  there  yet  remain  the  possibilities 
of  ouch  a  crop  of  wheat  as  has  not.  been  seen 
since  that  of  1868.”  The  London  Miller  says 
that  May,  “with  ordinarily  fair  weather,” — 
which  it  has  had  so  fur — is  likely  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  present  prices,  except  so  fur  us  good 


some  quartern  at  the  announcement .  arrivals  from  California  or  Australia  may 

_  _  - _  ..1  1 \  _  A.  . 2  .«  aAi  — — -  «  m  $  L  1  a./t  .  £  4-  L  i*a  —  m 


Cattle  in  Northwestern  Texas  are  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Water  is  abundant  and  grazing  good. 
A  heavy  drive  of  young  steers  is  now  going 
on.  Eastern  companies  have  recently  made 

several  large  purchases  of  cattle  . There 

was  a  heavy  frost  throughout  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  Friday  night,  and  it  is  feared 
that  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to 

young  tobacco  plants . An  English  and 

German  syndicate  has  purchased  1,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Florida,  for  settlement  on 
small  farms . Car  Wardino,  the  famous 


cause  a  slight  reduction  in  the  value  of  those 
varieties  off  stands.  “We  must  wait,”  says 
that  journal,  “for  June  before  Russian  wheat 
is  likely  to  be  pressed  on  sale,  and  midsum¬ 
mer  will  be  over  before  a  similar  result  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Indian  wheat  of  this  year’s  crop. 

The  reports  of  the  weather  at  the  West  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  wheat,  plant.  A  telegram  from  Milwaukee 
notes  that  millers  throughout  the  country 
give  a  favorable  account  of  the  growing  wheat 
crop  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  approximate 


Hereford  (England)  breeder,  is  dead .  ^hat  of  1882  (500,000,000  bushels)  provided  the 

iiHuiff.r  true  tn  weather  continue  favorable.  A  Minneapolis 


A  Da nacrous  Enemy. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  the  necessity 
of  using  the  new  Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  Street..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  iu  the  very  commencement  of  Pulmo¬ 
nary  trmihlf  and  before  the  disease  has  made 
any  serious  inroads  upon  the  system  and 
reduced  its  power  to  eonteud  with  so  danger¬ 
ous  au  enemy.  Too  tunny  of  the  cases  which 
come  to  them  are  of  long  standing  and  the 
chances  for  a  radical  a  nd  permanent  cure  just 
so  far  remote.  That  their  Treatment  benefits 
or  cures  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  cases  is 
often  as  much  a  surprise  to  themselves  as  to 
their  patients.  If  your  cough  is  becoming 
troublesome,  if  you  are  beginning  to  lose  flesh 
and  strength,  and  have  night  sweats,  don’t 
wait  a  da  v  before  sending  to  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen  for  such  document*  and  reports  of  cases 
as  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  nature 
and  action  of  their  new  Treatment.  Take 
your  enemy  in  time,  and  the  chances  are  all 
in  favor  of  your  dislodging  him.— Adr. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  24. 

“The  crop  prospects  throughout  the  West 
and  South  and  Northwest  were  never  looking 
more  prosperous  than  now.”  So  Gould,  in  New 

York,  cables  to  Vanderbilt,  in  London . 

Specials  from  Sherman,  Dallas,  Tyler,  Corsi¬ 
cana,  Melissa,  and  other  points  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  Texas,  report  another  very  heavy  rain¬ 
fall.  The  Northeastern  section  embraces  the 
largest  cultivated  area  in  the  State,  hence 
farmers.are  becoming  apprehensive  about  the 


Mr.  I.  C.  Plant,  a  Macon  banker,  true  to 
his  name,  kaB  solved  the  problem  of  utilizing 
the  swamp  lands  of  his  section  of  Georgia  by 
setting  out  810,000  willow  cuttings  on  28  acres, 
the  produce  of  which  for  ten  years  to  come 
has  been  contracted  for  by  a  manufacturer  in 
this  city . Official  statistics  give  the  num¬ 

ber  of  horses  now  in  the  United  States  at 
11,169,683  head,  against  10, 8158,111  head  last 
year,  an  increase  of  881,577  head.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  mules  in  the  country  is  now  estimated 
at  1,914,126  head,  which  is  but  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  horses.  The  increase 
of  horses  during  the  year  has  amounted  to  a 
little  over  three  per  cent.,  while  that  of  mules 

is  less  than  ~li  per  cent . The  loss  of  cattle 

in  Southern  Utah,  during  the  past  Winter,  is 

reported  as  very  hea  vy  . Ex  porters  of 

cattle  now  generally  insure  the  stock  they  ship 
by  the  best,  steamers  only  against  total  loss. . . 
....The number  of  oxen  in  Vermont  has  de¬ 
creased  from  49,000  head  in  1850  to  19,000  head 

at  present . Of  the  entire  number  of 

cattle  in  America,  it  is  estimated  that  75  per 
cant,  are  scrubs  or  natives . San  Fran¬ 

cisco  butchers  have  put  up  the  price  of  beef, 
claiming  that  the  loss  of  stock  from  winter 
exposure  will  enhance  prices . Since  Jan¬ 

uary  1st  the  Warren  Line  has  carried  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool  8,562  head  of  live  cattle, 
with  a  loss  during  that  time  of  only  47  head, 
or  55-100  per  cent. .......  More  than  one-third 

of  all  the  cattle  of  Illinois  is  listed  as  high 
grades,  which  meaus  morn  than  a  half-blood 
of  the  recognized  pure  breeds.  The  larger 
part  of  them  are  grade  Short-horns . A  so¬ 

ciety  has  been  instituted  in  Ireland,  with  the 
object  of  defending  the  practice  of  dishorning 
cattle.  The  Secretary  claims  that  80,000  head 
of  cattle  are  annually  dishorned  in  that  coun¬ 
try . The  attempt  to  cultivate  the  tea 

plant,  in  the  United  States  has  finally  col¬ 
lapsed.  The  appropriation  for  the  purpose  is 
exhausted,  and  surplus  plants  are  scattered  to 
the  four  poiuts  of  the  compass.  About  $25,000 

have  been  expended  iu  this  enterprise . . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  employes  of  wholesale 
butchers  at  New  York  City,  lately,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  mail  each  retail  butcher  in  the  city  a 
notice  that  he  will  be  “boycotted”  if  he 
handles  Chicago  dressed  beef  in  any  way.... 
The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  the  past  week  says:  “Sun¬ 
shine  improved  the  condition  of  wheat.  Trade 

is  slow  and  values  iu  favor  of  buyers” . 

Since  the  reduction  ci£  the  tariff,  the  flockmas- 
ters  are  puylng  more  attention  to  the  carcasses 
of  their  flocks,  and  more  mutton  sheep  may  be 
expected  from  this  source  in  our  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  than  heretofore.  Colorado  alone  will 
market  390,000  wethers  this  Fall,  beside  100,000 
lambs.  Other  States  will  have  Lheir  quota  to 
offer,  and  must  find  a  market  for  them  some¬ 
where . At  the  New*  York  State  sheep¬ 

ish  earing,  the  heaviest  fleece  was  a  two-year- 
old  ram’s  fleece,  weighing  28  pounds  12  ounces. 
The  heaviest  ewre  fleece  w’as  that  of  a  four- 


telegram  says  copious  rains  have  visited  the 
entire  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest  during  the 
last  three  days,  and  the  wheat  plant  wus  never 
in  better  condition.  Small  grains  of  all  kinds 
are  in  good  condition.  Corn  is  mostly  planted, 
and  farmers  are  in  good  spirits.  There  is  more 
wheat  being  marketed  by  farmers  now  than 
for  the  preceding  six  weeks.  Brices  were  much 
lower  for  several  days,  but  huve  rallied  some¬ 
what,  No.  1  Hard  closing  at$l.  Receipts  of 
wheat  for  the  week  at  Minneapolis,  526,000 
bushels.  The  flour  market  doses  steadier, 
with  increased  demand  for  favorite  brands.  A 
dispatch  from  San  Francisco  says  heavy  rain 
in  sections  of  the  State  has  laid  the  grain,  with 
but  trifling  loss.  The  spot  wheat  market  is 
depressed,  with  lower  prices. 

The  condition  of  the  Winter  wheat  crop  in 
Illinois  on  May  1,  as  reported  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  is  better  in  the  northern 
portion,  but  not  so  promising  in  the  southern. 

In  the  northern  portion  14  per  cent,  of  the 
area  is  winter-killed,  hi  the  central  division  20 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  southern  division  27  per 
cent.  The  average  yield  is  now  estimated  at 
94  per  cent.,  in  the  northern  counties,  86  per 
cent,  in  the  central,  and  73  in  the  southern. 
The  southern  division  represents  half  the  acre¬ 
age  of  the  State,  w’hich  makes  the  average  of 
the  State  about  82  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop. 

Reports  published  ou  Thursday,  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  from  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Peninsula,  vary  greatly  as  to  the  peach 
crop,  a  splendid  prospect  being  reported  from 
some  localities, while  others  report  a  complete 
failure.  It  would  appear  that  the  yield  of 
peaches  will  l>e  a  small  one.  There  have  been 
some  failures  in  grapes,  but  the  crop  will 
probably  be  generally  a  fair  one.  Apples 
show  a  good  average.  The  rest  afforded  the 
trees  by  the  partial  failures  of  the  last  two 
years  is  expected  to  benefit  this  season’s  crop. 
Plums  and  pears  are  iu  good  condition.  Straw¬ 
berries  generally  promise  a  handsome  yield, 
and  cherries  and  currants  seem  to  be  doing 
well. 

A  telegram  from  Ottawa  says  the  recent 
rains  have  placed  the  hay  crop  in  that  vicinity 
ulmost  beyond  failure,  and  farming  operations 
are  well  forward. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday  the  hog  products 
markets  were  weak,  with  no  particular  de¬ 
mand.  The  request  from  the  other  side  was 
quite  as  limited  as  that  for  the  home  trade— 
and  this  in  spite  of  reported  small  stocks  held 
here  and  at  Chicago,  and  the  limited  produc¬ 
tion  by  packers  generally.  Ou  Tuesday  a  well- 
defined  attempt  to  corner  the  pork  option  mar¬ 
ket  was  discovered.  Prices  of  June  and  July 
at  Chicago  were  advanced  $1.05  per  barrel, 
and  August  about  85c.  The  market  at  New 
York  naturally  followed  the  turn  there  taken. 
Wednesday  showed  continued  strength.  The 
outlook  for  the  success  of  the  corner  is  not  fa¬ 
vorable,  for  a  persistent  uttempt  to  hold  prices 


year-old,  weighing  22  pounds  9  ounces .  above  the  normal  wQl  briug  forward  an  enor- 

_ _  mous  quantity  of  small  holdings  which  will  be 

.  ,  ,  T,  ,  r,-  thrown  ou  the  shoulders  of  the  would-be  cor- 

Thousands  are  cured  yearly  of  Heart  Dis-  *  ,  a  . 

r\  n  ,»  . . . , •  ,  nerers.  Actual  transactions  since  the  advance, 

ease.  Dr.  Graves’s  Heart  Regulator  does  it.  . ,,  .  ,  _ 

.  ,  .  .  _  ,  .  have  been  limited.  The  western  pork  corner 

i  uga  s  s.  t  ^  ^  _  was  firmly  held  on  Thursday,  and  no  signs  of 

.  .  Tr  ,  „  weakening  were  shown  yesterday.  Here  the 

Why  don’t  you  cure  your  Heart  Disease!  market  wa8  verv  quiet  and  firnj.  Lard  ad. 

Dr.  Graves’s  Heart  Regulator  will  do  it.  Price  vanced  ftnd  cloged  flrm. 

Adv. _ t  t  t _  The  condition  of  affaire  in  Wall  Street  still 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS  continues  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  on 

-  the  cotton  market.  Prices  have  gone  grad- 

Saturday,  May  24.  ually  higher,  and  at  the  close  last  evening 
A  Liverpool  dispatch  says:  “St.  Peters-  show  a  gain  of  26  points  for  May,  and  an  aver- 

burg  is  now  open,  so  we  shall  soon  have  plenty  age  of  9  points  for  other  near  months,  and  18 

of  red  wheat  thence  to  compete  with  United  points  for  later  months  over  those  of  Friday 
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last.  Receipts  at  the  ports  continue  to  fall 
away  rapidly, reaching  only  5.857  bales,  against 
8,('>ks  hides  last,  wool.'  and  15,547  bales  two  weeks 
ago.  The  aggregate  sales  foot  up. '457. 200  bales, 
against  424,200  last  week.  Saturday’s  market 
opened  Arm,  and  a  bullish  feeling  prevailed. 
Prices  were  marked  up  some  14  points  for  May, 
and  10  poiuts  for  other  months.  Monday  was 
quiet  and  uneventful,  quotations  closing  a 
shade  lower.  On  Tuesday,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  reason,  prices  sagged  off,  closing  with  a 
loss  of  7  to  8  points.  On  Wednesday  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  without  particular  interest,  quotations 
closing  a  shade  better.  Thursday  wus  quiet 
until  near  the  close,  when,  owing  to  reports  of 
serious  injury  to  the  growing  crop,  quotations 
were  advanced,  the  gam  for  the  day  being  4 
to  5  points.  On  Friday  the  market  closed 
quiet  at  an  advance  of  2  to  5  poiuts. 

The  wool  manufacturers  are  buying  only 
what  they  nets!  immediately.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  the  wooleu  machinery  of  the 
country  is  idle,  and  more  is  likely  to  stop  run¬ 
ning  if  the  demand  for  wooleu  goods  does  not 
shortly  improve  The  same  cautious  policy 
ac  tuates  buyers  in  the  primary  markets,  and 
the  new  clip  promises  to  come  on  the  market 
slowly  and  at  prices  more  closely  adjusted  to 
a  parity  with  seaboard  rates  than  has  been  the 
ease  for  several  years  past. 

A  dispatch  from  Boston  says:  The  demand 
for  wool  has  been  quite  limited  the  past  week, 
and  prices  continue  to  tend  in  favor  of  buy¬ 
ers.  Holders  are  au  xious  to  closo  up  old  stocks, 
but  manufacturers  purchase  very  sparingly, 
und  appear  to  be  quite  indifferent.  There  has 
been  more  doing  in  Texas,  California,  Ken¬ 
tucky  aud  at  other  points  where  new  wool  has 
made  au  appearance,  but  the  business  has 
been  quite  small  compared  with  previous 
years. 


Ohio,  $3.60<a4.10:  Rood,  $4.30*35.50 -Rood  to  choice,  $5.55 
<36;  common,  extra  Minnesota.  $8.50(33  75;  dear,  $i  35 
®5-  ryo  mixture.  *t225<a4.5U;  straight,  $I.B0®6; 
potent.  $5.40aa.dO;  bakers*  extra,  *s*7.30:  st. 
tpnis  common  to  fair  extra.  $a5iw»,70:  fair  to  Rood, 
S' - J  *“  - . '  Vo,  $5.30,36.35:  patent. 

American,  $n,iil<av}u. 


.per  lb  1 3*31 9c ;  do.  and  fowls,  mixed  Jersey, 
do.  State  and  W extern  choice.  tS&ftWc;  do, 
r  to  Rood,  at  14oil5e  Fowls,  Philadelphia 
Me;  do.  Jersey,  prime,  He;  do.  State 
•stern  prime..  He;  do.  poor  to  Talr  at  lift* 
OKB,  State  and  Wax  tern  prime,  per  lb.  likable: 

“'*•  - - *  •  -■*-  Geese,  State  and 

r  Id  fair,  Soblilc; 
-ICngllsh  snipe, 

.  .  „  -  — 9!-i  tbi&l  plover, 

*1.75(33. 

Louisiana  fair  at  5)4»5«e: 
prime  u**®<;ttjc;  choice  t!4i(ii'c;  UaiiROon 

quoted  at  10(»1  OUc.  Timothy  at 
Linseed  at  $  I  J85(.li  1.90.  Canary  seed  ut  3'4e. 

.  _  .  Crushed,  T’kniTtt.c: 

granulated,  6  tS  bkaic;  mould 
rV  do  ,  8$$e:  standard  "A,"  644 
white  extra  jltyjfeflc-  yellow 
Vb'ilfiHc!  yellows,  41i(6t5i\ 

...  ..^J^nwletbu.  teridy;  PW,  Pennsyl- 
»H«M,  nVw  EiiRlaud.  II 
iHStstttle  illnvnuu),  private  terms:  Havana, SCc. 
*U  $1.31)66  1.65;  meiUum  lug*  steady: 

_ i-'jr,  H4$e. 

368  the  market  Is  still  un 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


Winter  wheat  extra,  $S.!*»a«.50:  city  mil)  extra  for 
Writ  Indies,  $5.(35.11);  South  LZL  I  _  ‘ 

Socthbrn  FLO',  it  Common  to  Komi  extra,  tS.ToH 
4,H0-Rood  to  Choice.  $4.8V,$6.39,  Hyk  Pi.or.u  -  Superfine, 
$3  si  i, , ci.  xti  latter  for  very  choice  Fneo—M  to  til  in*, 
at  s(i:a85e. .  a.)  ft.  35(3 90c;  W0  ft.  Shil.lO.  Sharps,  $U0 
§»L|8.  Hye  feed,  9u ausc.  Corn  Heal— Brandywine. 
*3. 4.i,  quoted  $3.30(33.45;  Yellow  W extern .  $3643.40: 
Sagamore,  $3.40.  5  ' 

Grain- WHEAT-  No.  2  Chicago.  9? 
offers  to  sell  at  97c:  N'o.  2  Mllwunk. 

$ldOH:  VttiRraded  winter  Red  ... 
rail  certificates  $1 

$1,05;  No. 'iked,  seller,  June 


Western  prime,  iu.’n2e;  do',  do, 

squabs,  white.  -  ‘  -- 

per  dor..  $l.75<,| 
frozen,  per  do*. 

Rtca,— Carolina  atpj 
good  55Av»8c:  ■ 

*140:  l’utna,5t*ie. 

SKBPk.— Clover 

*t  .Will  1.65.  . 

for  Sicily,  iuu|  2^ji  32^0.  for  Smyrna 

Suoar,— Cut  kmf,  W  ft  734(37T(je' 

powdered,  Jtii«S7l8Ct 
“A,"  7o;  confect  lorn- 
®«Wc:  off  A,  rtirtOUe; 

extru'-C,”  5&<®5t*c:  •‘0.’ 

Tobacco. 
vanla, 

ciSOci  1  _ _ 

(jd$  1.15c:  Sumatra,  *l.8Uftil.«3;  i,lc. 

•iune,  7Hv;  July,  S  1  ldt*,  soptoinbor,  h%<* 

potntooa  the  market  In  still  un¬ 
settled  und  favoring  buyers.  Garden  truck  generally 
W  plenty  aud  easy  In  price,  old  potatoes.  $l,l‘Jfel.in 
Uiiehu'i.if0r--f':wV  #*”'  f.k'd'dl  for  State-  H7cia$l  for 
loV  fl>r  1  Wfl'-ss;  sweet,  potatoes.  V 

!, '*•  -  Bermuda  potatoes  $5665,8(1  P  hhl; 

-V.Lm1  ,orl,|“  pokvtoes.  fttwo.vi;  Savannah  and 
aiaSn  i**s  i*1  n,"n  n(  $*i<  ‘-.VJ  >'  bbl!  Bermuda  beets  ut 
SU  v-dUO  per  orate  onions -White,  per  bbL.  $1.38* 
«  J:  yellow.  $!(.</ 1.50:  red  $16*1.311.  Cabbages- Jersey 

new  V  bbl  at  $1.75.3 
d".  Clmrlcato",  $3(33.  .String  beans  at  Me, 

M,m,wi.l'r/‘|  V,.r  *■  lori'ltt,  nti.l  $3(1*2  fin  for  Savannah. 

2V.JS  Vm&W’  f  orate  ut  luiaOOc;  L.  I.  spinach. 
$L23e<il.W  V  bid.;  |„  l.  Kale,  75cvJ*l  *  bbl  Oyster 

EWS&Sm  ,10o  a°8*  ,n",,'lb  $L7S®2.80;  Jersey  do. 
at  $>-5ui,»2  ,>j:  Southern  do.,  at  $ljfkai.75,  Cucum- 

Ll  'a  i  L"r,'‘Va  **  crate:  savannah  V  crate, 

!  M ,»»■'  ,  Tomatoes  Key  West,  *  bush  box,  at 
b-52^.  i  **  !'rut‘"  BoriuUtln  do.  at  30<i95Oc.  y  crate. 
Bermuda  onions  at  $l.'A*(«i  1.50  )'  crate. 

-Trade  Is  about  an  «low  as  well  could  be, 
and  yet  retains  the  semblance  of  u  market.  There 
have  been  no  sales  of  Imporiunco,  and  values  are  lu 

rather  a  shaky  couduion. 


vvmier  not,  iie.(<t*l  (r>;  No.  3  lied, 
d.fiOkpitt.oi  in  elevator-  Ungraded 
— Red,  seller,  June,  t-loslug  $|.c3U; 
do.  July. dosing  $i.0'<hi;  do.  August. closing  <i.05Wi 
'-losing  $1.08;  do.  October,  closing 
closlng*L098i.  Rve— Western, 
ovtitti  ye.  (  anuda,  J3kri&74<*:  State,  71.0 7.50 ;  Prime  Can- 
udu  1 4c.  delivered  Haip  ev  Market  dull  nndnom 
Inal.  Bahi.ey  Malt— (JUIet  aud  unchanged.  Corn— 
Closed  nrm  at  q  to  lye.  ubovo  instde  prices. 
U li graded  mixed  at  OOm.CJV;  No.  3,  '(Rci  steamer 
mixed,  630.  Ill  elevator.  63c  oollvered;  No.  2.  63V.'® 
()34xe.  rlollvered:  Oltl  No.  3.  file,  free  or  hoard.  A  eon 
slderable  part  of  the  cash  salts  were  for  storing.  No. 
2  in  lied,  seller  May,  630:  (lo.  June,  closing  'C  ,<•;  do. 
July,  closing  Mvye.  do.  August,  closing  8*&o;  do, 
beptemher,  doslug  GO.  Oats  No,  3  MUcd,  ut  3fic;  No. 
2.  3<iTyiv«37q,e..| u  elevator.  :«VoSSRic.  delivered  from 
Store:  No.  I,  quoted  at  87ko;  So.  II  White,  4lc.j  No. 
i,  IIV.'-*-’'-:  So,  I  quoted  lid;  mixed  Western  37 
ACWe,  white  do.  Mm.  He;  While  State.  IJfusItitAe;  jJo.  3 
mixed. seller  Jutm,  dosing  37>gc-  do.  July, closing 3-<e 
Vbovisioss  Fork -The  quotations  are  $17  fur  or¬ 
dinary  old  mess  in  tub  lots  of  Inspected,  and  *17.75 
Bo.:, family  mess  at  flTioi  17.50;  dour  baek, 
$lH,3Vrfi  18.79,  with  fancy  lots  higher;  extra  prime,  $lu 
for  Inspected.  Dressed  nous  arc  up  vto.  and  closed 
strong.  Sales  at  ittiatTaye.  forlCtehtand  heavy  aver 
'.Vf0;'-.  f.  latter  for  bacon  Weights.  Cut  Meats — • 
Pickled  hums  at  HW.,m*(c:  pickled  shoulders  at 
<M0;  pickled  bellies,  13  lbs.  uveragn,  at  7Jbc:  do.  14  lbs. 
average,  at  Tffc:  do.  lighter  average,  at  }46o:  bxs.  do. 
12  lbs.  average,  at  He;  hxs,  do.  lllbs.  average,  at  SWo- 
cifj- Pickled  shoulders  at  7UW714C;  Pickled  Dams  ut 
IIMwll-Mc.  smoked  shou'derv  atfo'HUe:  and  smoked 
ham*  at  )3<iiii3tAe.  Mtnnt.ics-r.ong  clear  for  VV extern 
delivery  brought  8J^c.  For  Western  delivery  boxed 
1°1»  are  quoted-  bong  dear  at  *s.i2'<,.  short  olear, 
at  *8.83;  short  rib  at  $33)3,  with  •Moulders  at  $6.50. 
®*h**~ ^ Extra  India  mess  at  ll!)i#3ii  extra  nie.-is  at 
$12.50:  packet,  at  $13  for  barrels  and  $51.50  In  tierces; 
plate  beef,  at  812-31 1 3:  family.  IHiftl  l.'ll.  Berk  Haws 
-Quoted  fur  Western  delivery  ut  $'*3(«)'33.25:  and  hero 
at  $*l.  Laud  There  la  u  dull  eondltton  of  trading  In 
spot  stock,  with  the  opt  Ions  only  moderately  active. 
Western  steam  for  prompt  delivery,  $8.4,3;  June  de¬ 
livery  doslug  at  $&.33(J)H.35:  July  option  dosing  ut 
$8. 14ii),s  16:  August  Option  closing  at  $H,'il(.u8.5fi- Sep 
temper  option  dosed  at  *8.60WH  65.  I  be  year  option 
closed  at.  $8,20f#8.$().  City  steam  Is  generally  at  $8.15: 
No.  1  city  at  *1.75.  Refined  Is  dull:  Continent,  quoted 
at  $3. iU,  and  Smith  American  at  *9. in 

UttTTKR—  Creum  ry,  ICIglns  at  >«,  Westerti,  3d',o32c: 
Lasteru,  2}®24e;  State  dairy  half  llrklus,  tubs  and 
nails,  extra.  We.  for  best  new;  do.  prime.  30e.:  do.  do. 
fair,  18®19c;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  30*$ 21c;  prime, 
19e;  do.  do.  good.  19i$i'20c;  Western  liuitutlon  cream¬ 
ery  choicest  at  19c,  do  fair,  17c:  Western  dairy,  16 
m)17c.  for  Invoices:  W- stern  factory  fresh  extras, 
146815c:  14c.  for  prime;  12ctl3e,  for  fair,  and  sigHiic. 


do.  Reptemtii-r,  el 
$1,074  do.  December. 


A  Ivvnya  reliable!  No  Special  lie  vice  required 
lor  I’luniitiR  Corn,  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
In  format  lou.  to  KIUl’lltK  DIMM.  CO., 

Box  If.  Nhortavllle,  N.  Y. 


N«w  (1S34)  Cbromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  numa 
1  On, ,13  pks  II.iiko.  1.  Rkkd& Co., Nassau.  N.Y. 


SCALES. 


Satisfactory  roforonoou  Riven.  Fur  Illustrated 
ook  address.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


CROWELL  MFG.  CO 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAKKET8, 


MANUFAOTURF.K8  of 

CRAIN  and  KHIIT I  LIZ  UR.  DRILLS,  com¬ 
plete  form;  FEED,  If  1)11  II KR  SKRINGH, 
A  IJTOAIATIC  L'llT-OKK  Having  KKRTILIZ- 
MtS.  Hand  und  Self-Dump  HAY  RAKF.S,  and 
other  Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  HPKCIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


New  York.  Saturday,  May  24. 1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days  (Including  arrivals  ut 
new  yards)  9,i»4  head,  against  10,338  hend  for  the  same 
time  last  week.  Illinois  steers,  1,397  »,  ut$7.|t);  do. 
l.lil  ft,  at  $6.90:  do.  1,1!  I  ft,  at  $6.75;  do.  1,174  lh.  at  1364c. 
86  ft.  Kentucky  stiller*,  1,147  nt  $6,85:  do.  1,143  ft,  at 
$6.83  less  $5.  Terre  Haute  Sillier*,  I, '212  ft  ,  at.  $6.80;  do 
I  199  ft.nt  $6.73:  do.  1,192  ft,  at  $6.50;  do.  1,161)  ft,  ut  l2Vc 
56  b.,  less  $1  per  head,  Htlil  hulls,  1,430  it,  at  sloe 
Missouri  Steers,  1,356  ft.  Ut$7.l2h,;  do.  1,115  ft,  at  . *7'; 
do.  1.131  ft,  at  $6.95;  do.  1,173  1b,  at  $6.90;  do.  1,16.3  It.,  at 
$6.80;  do  1,270  ft,  at  12J4C,  55  ft.  Extra  prime  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  steers.  I,|00  ft.  at  $7.20.  Western  steers 
1,120ft,  at  12940,52  lb;do.  1,525  ft,  lit.  131<ic,  5(1  lb, -do  1,387 
ft,  ut  12c; rough  steers.  stugM und  cows,  1, 030  ft, at  (Oftfc 
r'  *'»:  <**<'»  'JWO  ft.  nt  $6.50.  Pennsylvania 

steers,  1,320  ft,  at  $7.10;  do.  1.119  ft,  at $7.35;  do  1  424  ft 
$7.30;  do  1.308  ft.  at  $7.10;  do  1,133  ft,  ot  1264c,  5(’lb;  do 
1,300  ft,  at  I21$t-  56  ft:  do  1,857  lb, at  1214c.  uudsOa  per 
head;  do  1.273  lb,  at  13*40,  less  ooc  per  head.  Peoria 
stiller*,  1,1871b,  at  12c 56 lb;  on  commission:  Buffalo 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


-  Chicago  Spring,  2^0.  higher.  Corn,  >^c. 
lower.  Oats,  Ic.  lower.  Pork,  *1.35  higher  1 
Lard,  10c.  lower.  Hogs,  from  40c.  to  50c.  low¬ 
er.  Cattle,  all  grades  higher,  the  advance 
flinging  from  10c,  to  05c.  Sheep,  a  bad  break ; 
prices  ranging  from  *1.25  to  «2  lower.  The 
fluctuations  shown  below  are  specimens  of 
those  witnessed  every  day  throughout  the 
week. 

Wheat.—  Onset  tied;  the  market  opened  We.  lower, 
tun  ted,  <lr<llne;l  *40,  advanced  Ige,  declined  1® 
Vttn<>tid  1c,  fluctuated  again,  und  finally  closed 
about  ic.  under  yesterday;  sulc-v  ranged:  "Regular" 
wheat.  May  H$t^a,9t>^c;  June.  SSd$r«9m,L-.  July,  92W® 
AHjpist.  ititjta&vjtc!  September. 904413191  A^c;  No.  2 
*  h  lea  go  spring.  H96<i  aiHJMc.  Corn  -slow;  themurket 
VSnmVi1  yiVst,'r<|rii".  closing  prices,  dec  lined 
raiiUtl  iluetmite>l  and  c loser)  .)6e. uuder  yeater- 
duy:  sale*  ranged  Cash,  : 4 14*55:  May,  vt4.46',UL-: 

iil'/g’  July'  r,i‘H|'**'''lv8''-i  August.  9HW,|i«59^e.’ 

UAJS -Du Uj  sates  ranged  Cash.  M4$c;  May,  Slli® 
32'4>t(i'29i;c-;  July ,  326ft<rt:6liji:  ;  Aiiguvl,  3iTv« 
o^.\.aUr fhM  YrAr-  Failitfe  Rve.  Firm,  at  SUgif. 

lit  LV.  .D,‘Uat  ,3e-  Ki.ax  seed— Quiet  at  $1.09.  Point 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


<  ADVI.S.  I  he  uiurkat.  ruled  very  rirm  with  fair  in 

•JKc  CVmo  ».rs  l|-,,oftt  IHT''  Buttermilks  Hold  ut 

SJ“'  Dersof  live  ciUv.m  are  uilvtsed  to  look  out 
for  a  break  In  the  market  next  week,  Dressed 

it?  M  vVfy  ,l5ht  K."“rd  r  and  from  He.  to  le  per 
Ibldght  r  Country  dressed  veals  sold  at  |ijU(„  lie 
-ferseys;  prime  State*  at  i0c-  eommon  to 
f »tSn  ' ft6 ■«  prime  city  dressed  veals  sold  at  IP,/; 
HKc;  dressed  buttermilks  ut  Ik  -, 80.  U  4 

V.N '*  '-AMDs.  Total  a r rivals  for  six  days 

week  ci  ,Z" '"i?;1  ror  l)l"  Unie  Iasi 
.Vo  I -d  fi  -i  Kent'ieky  Hbvep,  III!  Ibat  6e;  Htate 
UO.  1.1  lb  Ut5%R*(  Kun-  Ii  do.  87  III  at  KUn.  vn,. il.il 


OrraU^T  U  1 

Aarlcultaml  In  *  ent.lun 

of  the  Age  t  H....  t»n  a-r  sent,  arinhue.  Doubles 
the  vulur  of  the  Mnuure.  Hpnn.ts  evenly  all 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  lu  drill,  In  one-t,,„th 
time  required  by  UaiuL  Illustrated  t  lalulogues  frea. 

K.F.MJ'  4.  III.  Iff  IK  urn  CO.,  hyeao^d.  N.  V. 


The.  Beat  Cider  and  VVrine 
Mill  made.  WiB  make  20 
pur  cent,  more  eider  than 
any  other.  Geared  outside. 
t’mTtiotly  Adjustable. 

Prices  fl*  lr>w  a?i  uny  first  • 
etnas  mill.  Mfra,  ol  Horse 
Powers,  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
Shelters, Pc:  d  Cutters, Peed 
1  Mills, etc.  Send  lor  circular* 

1 WTIITMAII  AQRIOULTtfEAL  CO 

Si'.  LUIJI.3,  AIO. 


liV.  Kcma-uiUel  m  ’hT^h - MurknY’d^? 

KoukIj  packing,  *:iiv«9.3u:  Ducking  aud  iluonlng  *5 On 
W5.60:  light,  *41«>i*5.oq;  skips,  $3.8oat,4,8l(i.  Catti.I' 

Market  active  und  Urn.-  Exports,  $fl.r.o  , ;  im:  . . 

choice  shipping  #6.41.  5-1: comraon  to  medium,  *5.65 
W.6.15,  8m Mr -Market  weak:  Inferior  to  r*lr,  $2.50 
u(4; ined lull)  to  good,  $4<gi5:  choice  toexfru,  $5.252,5.75, 

Sr.  IiOUls. — Cowpnretl  with  eouh  prices  u 
week  ugo,  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat  Is  lc.  higher; 
No.  2  Red  Fall,  lc,  lower.  Corn,  lc.  lower. 
Oats,  Itfc.  lower.  Fork,  75c,  higher. 

WiiKAT. -Active;  No.  2  Red.  $1.14  cash:  May.  $1.15; 
June,  $1.10  utkcsl;  July.  96c:  August,  92%iia92T<,c:  all 
the  year.  We;  No.  S  Red  Fall,  luri  bid.  COHN  — 
Active;  sale*  ai  JiHSofCHC  cask;  Mfc«*3Hkc.  May: 
■344c.  June:  .M4pu:>-!46t-  July:  j!*>4ia54(-  August;  441ii-, 
all  the  year.  CUi*-m|e.  cash;  42c  May;  2iW*27Uc 
all  the  year  UYS-tJuld  at  616*620.  Baiiucv- 
btcady  at  6o.4*8iX!  Eoos-steaily  at  luc.  Flaxskkd 
-Nomleal  ut  *!.«/.  Pork- Easier  cash,  $17.75: 
Uulkmeuts  Long  clear.  $7.97648.10;  short  rib,  $8.1i! 
hjiuo;  short  dear,  $8.45.  Uaeoh-LoriK  clear. 
*8>.i,u  Short  rib  ^T3V.;^,g7H:  short  clear,  $9,10. 
Lard—  Dull.  Cattle— Market  steady:  Exports.  *6  411 
ace.. 5j  Good  to  Choice  shipping.  *5.9<U6.lU;  Cotn- 
mon  to  Medium.  $5,4UC«5  85;  Corn  red  Texans,  $$,2546 
5.7S;  Stockers  and  Feeder.-  .  $  I.VJlgTi  25.  mikec  Mar¬ 
ket  quiet;  Oommou  u>  choice  Clipped,  $3  25<«)3.50- 
Texans,  $3,006*4.85,  lions— Market  aetivo:  Yorker* 
*5.25<®5.-lo;  Parking, $5,00(^5.50;  Heavy,  $5.10^6.50. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  rush  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is2e.  lower.  Corn, 
'Ac.  lower.  Oat*,  >£c.  lower.  Pork,  75c.  higher. 
Hogs,  a  trifle  higher. 

Wheat.— rirm:  No,  2  Red.  cash.  $1.03(81.04.  Cor.s 
— Stroug:  No. 2  Mlxod,5-J(«6uc.  OAT8-Firm  and  steady. 
No.  3  Mixed.  SstaotSoe.  Rvg— Oulet,  No.  2.  fl86i,69e 
Barley— Dull.  Extra  No.  3  Fall,  82<y,H5<\  Pork  $1775 
6*18.  Laud  Firm;  $7.9(:.w.0O.  Bllkmeats—  Dull  and 
nominal:  Shoulders,  $6.25:  short  rib,  S8.23H'.  Bcttku 
In  fair  demand-  Extra  ereamery,  24c.;  eholee 
dairy,  18c.  Hoar.  Weak: Common  and  Light.  $175 
(*5.5fi:  Packing  aud  Butcher*.  $5.55®5V75.  * 


Full  trcntiHe  on  improvvil 

methods,  yields,  profits  prices 
and  general  statistics,  Pit  f ■;  J-) . 


WAYNESBORO.  PA, 


Lady  Agents  ZXZtXXZ 

•n- 1  good  :.jury  selling  (|nrrn  Oily 
Skirl  air  I  SI'H’L  bin  Hu  ,i|ii.r(ers.  .-l.*. 
Sample  .sum  Free.  A.Mmt...  o,,..,.,, 
City  SuapruUer  Ho.,  '  luciimatj,  ( ). 


ail.«5:  July,  I1.8K4SILW:  August,  ll.926iiU.93-  Heptem 
ber,  ll.7066il.72;  October,  ll.2hail.22:  November,  10.98 
6®  10.99;  December,  10.9iai0.99;  Jauuury,  1 1.O.Val  1.07- 
February,  ll.llsailf.  IS.  Trauaferublc  notices,  11. 60. 

Eous.— State  quoted  nt  I4>dc;  Canadian  at,  llj^c 
Western  at  lRNiii'titlAe. 

At  the  N.-w  York  .Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow, 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia  - 
Market  steady,  quoted  at  15<&15^c.  From  Boston— 
Market  dull;  quoted  at.  I4>i((jue>4u.  From  Chicago— 
Market  quiet  ut  18)6rai3%C. 

Fresh  Fhcits.- Apples,  Baldwins,  *  bid.,  at  $3.50 
661..MI:  greculugs,  2-  bbl.,  at  #3.7;Va,  1.2.7:  Fla.  oranges, 
$-t.50®5AII  (icr  box  for  Choice:  $8.50«6$»  for  fair  lot*- 
Strawberries,  Iisa25e.  p  (inart  for  Charleston:  104*250. 
for  Florida;  ISsoTJc,  for  North  Carolina,  and  I866'25c. 
for  Norfolk,  chrtrrles  at  :Wia<35(.-.  tor  best  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  und  l'2<d!.7c.  for  poor. 

Dried  Fuuitk.— Fnm-y  evaporated  apples,  IHfi® 
12c.;  choice  do,,  gbjfaiKM-iie.i  prime  do.,  s^cc-jc;  fniiey 
North  Carolina  sun-drl.d  apples,  sliecd  8<iffbiCi  choice 
do.,  i(io7He:  prime  do.,(JW»^kc;  common  do.,  5Wtf,6c.; 
Kentuek v  at  6 «6Wt :  T enuessee,  .•  r  ., .1,  ..  , 

nt  6(«iH)4c;  extra  fancy  North  Carolina,  sun-dried, 
peeled  peaches,  at  lh<«12o;  fancy  do., -»Wi6 |l)W(  Xos. 

2  und  1, 7(5iUc:  Georgia,  at  9q&liK?  Prime  raspberries, 
xkwillci  prime  huckJelierries.  at86#9c;  blackberries  at 
14J*(sM5c,  Peanut*  arc  at  lOo.  for  best  hand  picked 
-J4*e.  for  extra  do,,  and  Sc.  for  other  lots.  Pecans 
quoted  at  lie.  for  extra  large,  b^c.  for  choice,  und 
«hc.  for  medium. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Choice  timothy  hay  at  5Sie.(ic$l- 
good  timothy  hay  at  8h«695c:  medium  timothy  hay. 
AKko&c.-  shipping  nay  at  6454-1  clover  mixed  at  60<ai7Cc; 
clover  at  .'jy.6i.7e.  No,  1  ryo  straw  at  SG^s.-ic;  short, 
rye  straw  at  eu<a05c. 

IIoiT).-  Stocks  are  moderate  and  well  controlled, 
yuota lions:  '26(j/j2'C.  for  choice;  23..t 21  e .  for  prime- 
medium  at  Ate 22c,  and  eornmon  at  13c.;  Pacific  Coast 
at  214625c. 

Poultry  and  gamk.— Live  poultry  is  selling  well 
at  firm  prices.  Dressed  poultry  Is  In  demand  mod¬ 
erately  at  very  regulur  prices. 

Live  Poultry-FowIs,  near  by,  »  lb,  14c;  do.  West¬ 
ern.  He;  do  Southern,  lie;  turkeys.  >  ft,  1266 14c; 
ducks.  State,  *  pair,  75c®$l:  do.  Western.  P  pair, 
756690c:  geese.  State,  y  pair,  $1451.50;  do.  Western,  (3 
pair;  $  1.004*  1.27. 

Frozen  Poultry.— Turkey^.  Western. prime,  per  lb. 
liWlbc: chickens,  Western,  prime,  per  lo,  I  1mi12c;  do 
State,  124113c;  ducks.  Western,  per  lb,  14t$17c, 
Frekh-killRD— Turkeys,  choice  at  isc;  do,  fair.  12 
4613c-  capons.  Philadelphia  large.  284531k.-;  do,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  small,  at  2t4627e:  eblckens.  do.  broilers,  <  lb 
and  under,  404555c,  ehlckeus,  do.  do.  above  I  ft,  33 
4635c;  do.  Bucks  Co.  dry  picked,  Ittel'Je;  do.  Jersey 


J.A  DEVEER,318Broadway,N.Y 


HHlppJOK, 
►5;  Coru  r< 
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Choice  Clipped,  *3  25465.50- 
Hoot,— Market  active;  Yorkers. 


W!VI  nlCe  rootH-  fro,“  Long  Isluud 
''.f“tUou  guaranteed.  Send  Tor  prices. 

III.  GA  It  HA  HAW,  Kingston,  Lax.  Co.,  l*u. 

For  Sale.-STIRqpSIIIItE  DOWN  siiki;i*. 

-4  l<rom  Importod  8loi?k. 

KiKut  Kanm,  one  your  old,  and  two.  Iwu-yeur;  uIao 


(teuoral  -Active rtlwiii^  Hate*  ot 

the  RURAL  NEW  -  YORB 

The  following  rates  arc  invartubU.  All  air, 
fore  rewcUuUu  informed  Had  an ,/  wrnwpm 
with  11  view  t„  obtaining  different  term.-,  will 
futile. 

Gudina  ry  Advertisements,  per  agato  I  too  30 
°  Iln-  H.  or  more,  within  one  year 

firsf  Insertion,  peragate  line,  25 
Yearly  order*  occupying  it  or  more  linos 

agato  space .  05 

l  referred  positions.  . . .."Sri 'Der  cent 

Reudlng  Notices,  ending  with  ".l<te,,’>  per 


,1  . . 1  J  '  viu,  auu  iwii,  liYYiJ-l 

the  Increase  of  my  flock  at  reasonable  prices.  ' 

IV.  A.  GHI.H-IIA  VV, 

_ _  Ayrdale  Farm,  North  F.um,  I'u. 

PLANTS  per  1,0x1, 

1  l»ii  O,  Cubbnge,  late  1-  lut  Dutch,  *1  ptr  1,0X1, 

I- reemtu  II  urll',  Seedsman,  Swedeshoro,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  ^‘Wg’sySi 

,  ,  ,,,  ,  „7,  '  Gun  lurnlsh  any  quantity 

Of  Jersey  Wakefield,  neudersou  I  arly  .Summer  Win- 
plugstudt  Early  l-'lat  Dutch,  Fnttlers'  Improved 
I  runswR-k,  Premium  Kbit  Dutch.  Plantaaroflno,  For 
lee.  will  send  sample  by  mull.  Gold  frarnu  Cabbage 
ready  now  celery  plants  reudy  July  1st.  Tomato 
i'.,  u"w'  a;;,.L"-'-  Trophy,  Paragon,  Living 

ston  3  I  erfeetlon,  and  Favorite.  8eud  for  Catalogue 
to  li.  If.  CLARK  A:  CO., 

_ Needmnrn  and  I*  lorista,  iHcrunton,  Pa. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Nbw  York.  Saturday,  ilay  24.  1884. 

BREAD8TUKK9  AND  PROVISIONS.— AS  compared  With 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  No.  3  Chicago  Wheat  lsj^e. 
higher;  Ungraded  Winter  lied  Wheal  I*  13c.  lower. 
Rye. -Canada  U  J*c.  lower;  State  U  Xc.  lower,  corn. 
—Ungraded  Mixed  Is  Age.  lower;  fcteamer  Mixed  la 
Rje.  lower  IneJevator;  No.  2  delivered  Is  unchanged. 
Oats-No.  8  Mixed  la  lc.  lower;  No.  2  la  lc.  lower  to 
elevator;  No,  1  la  ]J4c.  lower.  No.  3  White  is  lc.  low¬ 
er;  No.  3U  lo.  lower;  No.  1  Is  2c.  lower;  Mixed 
Western  Is  lc.  lower;  White  Western  is  I)#:,  lower; 
State  1b  lc.  higher, 

MEAt,.— Flour— qiuotatlotiK:  Fine, 
$2.354. 3.10:  Mipc-rflne,  $3.(X)®3.«0,  latter  an  extreme 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $3.50*3.75;  good  to  fancy 
do.  $S.s0®6;  eommon  to  good  extra  Western,  $3.50<i 
3.60;  good  to  choice,  $3,85446.60;  common  to  fair  extra 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is- 

Single  Copy,  per  year . ^.(X) 

“  Six  months . i‘ip 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France. ..  . . .  3.0-1  (p;^  /rj 

French  Colonle* .  4.08  (2bU  tr.) 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Over  10,1X10  lu  actual  use.  Victorious 
at  all  fair*.  Found  In  every  State 
aud  Territory  of  the  C.  S,  It  Ik  a 
section  wheel  ha*  been  mude  by  us 
for  ten  .years;  In  al.  that  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  tower 
tii-eakl ng  a  record  no  Othe r  mill  ea n 
show.  We  leave  It  to  the  public  to 
determine  their  merl  ts.  Mills  sun  t  on 
30  days’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mill*,  Corn  Shelters,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Latcdotrue  free.  CHALLKNBK  WIN'D  MILL  «  F^KD 
MILL  CO..  Batavia,  III, 


tMALLcnac. 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City  N  Y 
as  second-clas*  mall  matter.  ’ 


fertilisers 


raised,  make  200  different  varieties.  I  set  out 
a  good  many  tomato  plants,  but  they  did  not 
do  very  well,  but  few  getting  ripe.  I  bought 
a  swarm  of  Italian  bees  last  Fall  for  $•'», 
and  if  1  succeed  In  wintering  them,  will  let 
you  know  how  I  get  along  with  them  next 
Summer.  Fa  gave  me  the  watermelon  seed 
he  received  from  the  Rural  and  about 
three  or  four  days  after,  the  bills  were  bur¬ 
rowed  into  by  the  moles.  1  patted  them  down 
and  watered  them,  but  none  of  the  seed  grew. 

Your  nephew,  paul  v.  bodge. 

La  Porte  Co.,  lnd. 

[I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  took  so  much 
interest  in  raising  seedling  potatoes,  and  hope 
you  will  raise  from  them  a  better  potato  than 
was  ever  grown.  Keep  on  experimenting! 
If  you  get  a  really  good  potato,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  try  it,  cooked  or  uncooked.  How 
have  your  bees  wintered?  Let  us  know  more 
about  them.  uncle  mark.] 


we  were  sorry-looking  individuals.  My  father 
and  brother,  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of 
mind,  declared  that  I  had  spoiled  their  sport. 
My  brother  was  so  happy,  he  chased  a  dog  five 
blocks  with  u  brick,  because  he  wanted  to  get 
some  satisfation  out  of  him,  for  barking. 

New  York  City,  jamks  w.  Griffith,  jr. 


MY  FIRST  DAY’S  FISHING 


OVEIt  50,000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 
fertilizer  produces 
crop?  of  superior 
quality  and  quan- 
tlfcy.  ltisnotastim- 
nlaut,  hut  a  plaut- 
foot!  The  high 
»  standard  for  which 
it  has  been  noted  for 

-  ffej  TWENTY 

YEARS 

--~*i  past  will  be  strictly 
maintained. 

For  pamphlets,  add  refs 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— In  answer  to  Ursa 
Major,  i  would  say  that,  when  a  seed  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  earth,  the  embryo  plantlot  de¬ 
velops  a  root,  which  instinctively  pushes  its 
way  into  the  earth;  at  the  same  time  a  little 
stem  appears  above  the  ground.  How  the 
little  plant  makes  these  movements,  wTe  can¬ 
not  ex  plain.  We  cannot  see  the  roote,  but 
they  are  at  work,  pushing  their  way  among 
pebbles,  working  themselves  ioto  the  soil,  or 
twiniug  about  obstacles  of  various  kinds. 

Botanists  say  that  the  yellow  rays  of  light 
cause  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Light  also 
produces  a  movement  among  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  many  of  them  present  their  upper 
surfaces  to  it  Leaves  help  to  prepare  nour¬ 
ishment,  and  feed  the  plant.  The  under  side 
of  the  leaf  is  provided  with  hundreds  of  little 
mouths,  that  are  constantly  drawing  in  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  air.  The  leaf  absorbs  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  which  is  digested  within  it. 

In  the  sleep  of  plants,  is  to  be  seen  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  their  sensitive  natures.  The  Sen¬ 
sitive  Plant,  Honey  Locust,  and  Wood  Sorrel, 
bring  their  leaves  together  at  sunset,  and  re¬ 
sume  their  diurnal  positions  often  before  duy- 
ligbt.  Some  plants,  such  as  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  Mistletoe,  Dodder,  Trumpet  Creeper, 
Poison  Ivy,  European  Ivy,  and  others,  that 
cling  to  walls  and  tree  trunks,  prefer  shelter 
irom  sunlight. 

The  principal  elements  of  clay  are  silica 
and  alumina.  Sometime*  clays  are  mixed 
with  lime,  magnesia.,  alkali  and  metallic 
oxides.  Clay  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  roofiug 
and  school  slates,  and  also  in  what  are  called 
shales.  Pipe  clay  or  porcelain  clay  has  no 
sand.  Brick  clay  contains  from  five  to  20 
per  cent,  of  silicious  sand;  clay  loam,  from 25 


CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Aseiil".  Boston.  Mass. _ 

novelty  bone  works  phosphite; 


GUDVOD  BROTHERS 
Tiverton,  R.  I. 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circulars 


3JmpUtt»nt0  ami  pacMnctg 


INCUBATORS 


Hate’  Improved  Incubnior*  are  pronounced 

bv  uii  the  most  perfect  hatching-machines  made;  ca^ 

nLdtv  100  tolOOO  egg*;  H  size*.  Prtc*'8  SMS  to 
£ *  |)||.  Every  Poultry  Kaiser  should  have  one. 
tt r. toilers  constantly  on  hnnd:  price**  sc.  to  $1,10. 
Se  nd  stamp  for  deacrlptlv  e  circular*  and  t*-«tlnionlals. 
Address 

Joseph  1.  <Sc  CO.,  Weymouth.  Mu****. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— The  flower  seeds 
which  you  sent  mamma  last  Spring,  grew  end 
did  very  nicely,  especially  the  phlox,  China 
Asters,  mignonettes  and  Morning  Glories. 
Papa  did  very  well  with  the  Blush  Potato  you 
sent.  From  the  potato  weighing  two  ounces, 
he  raised  26  pounds,  four  tubers  weighing  five 
pounds.  For  the  Shoe-peg  Corn,  papa  pre¬ 
pared  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  after 
planting  it,  did  nothing  more  to  it  until  time 
to  gather,  and,  as  it  turned  out  well,  he  in¬ 
tends  growing  it  the  comiug  season. 

Cousin  Roy  has  commenced  treating  his  cab¬ 
bages  as  mamma  did  hers  several  years  ago, 
and  she  has  grown  them  successfully  ever 
eiuce.  I  hope  Boy  will  be  successful  with  bis. 

Mamma  planted  five  rows  of  Lima  Beans, 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

^  c  A  1/  C  C  twn-lifthH  of  the  Seed 

\  /Sr  SA  yjtb  MI1<1  ope-haif  Of  tiM 

Fertilizer,  Lighten*  the  draft.  Fre- 


pi-rtilizcr 


THE  BE2ST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

rciiC DC  SAWMILLS, 
QOnL.no  Clover  Hallers 

Write  lor  I  m:8 Tlluf*.  Pamphlet 


ENGINES,  TUD 
(on*  Powers  * 

(Suited  Ut  all  section!.  >  - -  -  -  - 

*uiill’rl«;»toTb»Aiii'.mnn  ATavlOr  Co..  Munslleld. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Hai  the  Largest  Track.  W<  eels.  DOUBLE  GEARED, 
r— N.»  KvhIm-  t’hllled  llanrln** 

and  LEVEL  TREAD 


more  than  three  goon  rows  iu  an.  "  jr 

were  bulled,  we  were  really  surprised  at  the 
amount  raised;  getting  an  average  of  three 
pecks  to  the  row.  Can  uuy  of  our  friends  do 
1  »etter  thau  that?  Pa  killed  six  wild  turkeys 
at  one  shot,  at  a  place  called  Ft.  Nichols.  He 
frequently  takes  the  boys  rabbit  hunting  in 
the  Winter,  showing  them  how  to  use  their 
guns  to  some  advantage.  Respectfully, 

MKlUtlE  CHRISTMAS  CASSELL. 

Smith  Co.,  Va. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  flowers  did  pret¬ 
ty  well.  My  brother  and  1  received  the  seeds 
that,  you  so  kindly  sent  us  last  year.  They  all 
came  up  nicely,  and  we  set  them  out  in  the 
sunshine  one  day  just  before  a  big  storm  came 
up.  They  got  very  wet,  aud  some  of  them 
were  drowned,  but  we  had  enough  to  make 
quite  a  brilliant  little  garden.  We  have  a 
nice  bed  of  Sweet  Williams  for  this  Summer. 
The  sun  flowers  were  real  nice  ones,  aud  we 
saved  a  few  seeds,  but  most,  of  them  were 
worm-eaten.  How  can  we  prevent  worms  eat¬ 
ing  sun-flower  seeds?  I  set  out  a  nice  l*e*l  of 
Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberry?  last  Spring, 
and  they  grew  nicely.  1  love  to  work  among 
plants  of  any  kind.  When  L  was  a  little  girl 
six  3  cars  ohJ  .  papa  aud  mamma  were  plantiug 
out  tomatoes;  1  wanted  some  for  mv  own,  so 
papa  gave  me  hair  a  dozen  plants,  but  had  no 
idea  1  would  plant,  aud  care  for  them.  1  did, 
aud  they  were  loaded  with  fruit.  I  help  mam¬ 
ma  with  the  garden,  aud  we  have  beautiful 
flowers  all  Summer.  Welike  the  Youth’s  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Rural,  and  also  the  Discus¬ 
sions;  I  will  try  and  take  part  iu  some  of  them 
this  year.  *  Your  uiece, 

litintingtou  Co.,  Ind.  lillian  e.  Huffman. 
[After  the  seeds  ripeu,  place  them  in  a  well- 
closed  bottle  or  box.  Drop  a  little  bi  sulphide 
0f  carbon  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  That  will 
keep  out  all  worms. — uncle  mark.] 


ior  nml  < "leaner, 
1111,  Feed  I  utter*, 
(laulotw  FKKJi. 

I’ll  lilt tK  lphlu,  1*14. 


*n  Thresher  Seimi 
’■limn  Farm  Cri*t 

gw  Write  fur  L'XTII 

.  I..  HO V UK  A  Blit 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Pot.nr  Att'vi.  Washington,  D.  0. 


run  on  until  1  hud  to  pause  to  cate  i  my 
breath.  After  l  had  rested  myself,  and  rose  to 
continue  on  my  my  way  home,  L  found  that  I 
loht  my  way,  aud  so  bad  to  turn  back.  As  1 
drew  near,  l  saw  my  brother  crossing  the 
track  with  the  flsh  in  his  hand,  for  father  and 
he  had  guessed  what  bail  caused  me  to  run  jwst 
them,  and  so  my  brother  had  gone  to  look  for 
the  fish.  He  had  searched  through  the  busln  s, 
ami  along  the  tranks  of  the  creek,  aud  at  last 
found  them  under  an  arch  through  which  the 
water  escaped  from  the  creek  into  the  river. 
He  had  to  strip  aud  dive  in  after  them,  and  as 
it  was  on  a  cool  Autumn  day,  he  did  not  rel 
ish  his  l Kith,  aud  it  did  not  tend  to  highttn  his 
good  humor. 

When  l  returned,  I  received  a  scolding,  and 
1113  father  made  me  sit  down  next  to  him  and 
watch  my  liuo.  Soon  after,  I  had  a  bile,  and 
got  so  excited  that  1  dropped  my  Hue  into  the 
water,  aud  might,  have  dropped  in  after  it, 
hud  not  father  caught  hold  of  me.  Then  l 
had  to  sit  down  aud  watch  my  father  and  bro¬ 
ther  flsh,  but  I  soon  found  something  to  do, 
for  as  fast  us  they  taught  them,  1  put  them 
into  the  basket  which  contained  our  luncheon. 
When  we  opened  the  basket  at  noon  to  eat  our 
dinner,  we  found  that  the  flsh  had,  by 
their  floundering,  overturned  and  so  dirt¬ 
ied  it,  that  we  could  not  eat  it.  One 
large  eel  which  had  been  caught  a  few 
mi nutes  after  I  lost  my  line,  had  succeeded  iu 
sticking  his  head  through  a  custard  pie;  lie 
looked  like  a  golden  headed  eel.  while  another 
nearly  succeeded  iu  burying  himself  beneath 
the  crust  of  an  apple  pic.  To  cap  the  climax 
of  our  misfortune,  it  began  to  ruiu,  aud  we 
had  to  ruu  nearly  hair  a  mile  to  the  nearest 
house,  in  a  heavy  raiu,  and  over  railroad  ties, 
which  was  not  very  pleasant,  in  my  haste,  1 
tripped  aud  fell  on  my  face,  cutting  my  lip, 
skinning  my  nose,  and  blackening  oue  of  my 


$eat  estate 


the  Inventor  of  the  VVisnkb  Tigek  Hay  Rake, 


FARMS  IN  HANSOM  COUNTY,  DAKOTA,  to  all 
seekers,  on  such  terms  that  all  who  arc  anticipating 
a  change  of  location,  or  are  desirous  of 


from  the  land,  at  not  less  than*:  per  uusuei  ueiivereu 
at  his  mill.  If  the  market  Is  over  81  per  bushel,  he 
will  pav  market  price,  and  will  hind  himself  to  pay 
not  less  than  |1  per  bushel. 

For  further  particular-  address 

J.  K.  WINNER,  Lisbon,  Dakota. 

T  o  T-v  A  T  0.1  n  «  Netting  Investors  8  per  cent. 
TjcLULI  LjUdLlc'  principal  aud  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  875, OX*.  Refer 
to  anv  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 


FLORIDA  ysR.'sywss  FREE 

I  Lull  I  ur*  Mouth,  fol.  .j.5  cents.  Address 
FARRELL’S  LAND  OFFICE,  Waldo, Florida, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  raised  on  the  piece 
of  ground  that  pa  let  me  have,  28  bushels  of 
potatoes,  24  bushels  of  which  I  sold  tor  $12, 
the  rest  1  kept  for  seed.  I  also  raised  41  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  potatoes  from  seed  balls. 
The  potatoes  are  red,  white,  blue,  bulf,  and 
some  are  nearly  black.  They  vary  in  size, 
from  a  cherry  to  a  butternut.  They  are  nearly 
all  of  good  shape.  If  any  of  them  prove  good, 
1  will  send  you  some  of  the  seed,  if  you  wish. 
My  seedling  potatoes,  together  with  those  pa 


ALONG TH 


KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

•CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

400,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,00^,000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER.  Land  Coromis’r,  Kansas  City.Md 


PERSONAL 


3tti$ccUanrou, 


implement,1 31  ml  ^tnchiucry. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Hooslok  FalN,  llensNOlaor  Co.,  IV.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


William  H.  Vanderbilt  has  reached  the 

age  of  63. 

SENATOR-elect  Eustis,  of  Louisiaua,  is  an 
alumnus  of  Harvard. 

ONE  of  Robert  Lincoln’s  children  is  named 
Abraham,  but  is  called  “Jack”  at  home. 

Francis  Murphy  has  secured  more  than 
4.1XN)  signatures  to  his  temperance  pledge  in 
Chicago. 

A  piece  of  lace  flounce  which  was  ordered 
by  Napoleon  for  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  is 
owned  by  the  wife  of  Commissioner  Loring,  of 
Washington. 

The  widow  of  Capt.  Matthew  Webb,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Niagara  whirlpool,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  Whirl¬ 
pool  Rapids  Park  at  Suspension  Bridge. 

Judge  Holt,  who  tried  Fitz  John  Porter, 
Mrs.  Surratt,  and  Wirtz,  is  a  rich  and  childless 
widower,  living  in  handsome  retirement  in 
Washington,  and  spending  his  days  in  his  li¬ 
brary. 

Marion  Harland,  the  writer,  will  shortly 
take  up  her  residence  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  her 
husband,  Rev.  Dr.  Terhuue,  having  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  that  city . 

General  Grant  is  seriously  affected  phys¬ 
ically  by  the  trouble  of  Grant  &  Ward.  A 
relative  said  on  Thursday  that  the  mental 
strain  on  the  General  had  been  ao  great  that 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


Made  from  Professor  Ilorsford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  botllM.  “*old  ntn  reasonable  price. 

I  he  I lorolord  m  A  iinnunc  Mini  Cook  Hook 

sent  tree. 

KumfordChemlcul  Works,  Providence.  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag*t  1UU  and  102  fteadu  St.,  N.  Y. 


BJ  Improved  Root  Beer.  Packuge, 
M  Makes.1,  gallons  of  a  delicious 
gparkilUKumi  Wholesome  beverage 
hold  liy  all  Druggists,  or  sent  l,y  mall  on 
receipt  ol 54501  s.  O.K.Hiiigh.  IHN.  Del.Avr,,  Phllu,  PU. 


PATENT  SHEEP  DIP.  WALIiy.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

NO  N-FOISONOTT9  a<  ”  '  ’X  usi  arB  ^or  knit*  t*y  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 


country. 

The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 


NC  N-POISONOUS 


We  made  and  sold,  in  1883,  45,032  Machines, 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  \ 


Has  the  Largest  Bale  in  the  world. 

1  warded  3  Medals  and  5  Prize  Certificates, 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

THE  KEYBXOiVJt;  ■ 

UUF1  AUFH  over  300,000  in  actual  use 

B  II  mm  Hg|  Bk  And  giving  perfect  sutlsruetlon.  ga 

_  AGENTS  WANTED. 


MASUKACfUltEna: 

MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SOIV, 

Doncaster,  England;  nail  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y, 

For  Agencies  in  dl  trlets  where  none  are  yet  ar 
ranged,  apply  to  1 


Messrs  MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON 


Will  waf'h  Cleaner,  Rosier,  and  wllli  Lens  Injuryto 
ClotheBthan  any  other  m  the  World.  Wo  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  prodnco  a  Letter  Washer. 
Every  Machine  \\  iirrnntcd  KIVU  Yearn, 
arid  Satisfaction  Ouiiruntecd.  The  only 

Waalier  that  can  bn  damped  to  any  sized  i - r 

tub  like  a  Wringer  M:idn  of  iruuleulild  ^ 

iron.gahanlzixl,  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden 
machines  Agent-  wanted  Exclusive Terri-// 
tory.  ( >i  i  r  MO'i,  Uiillnvir  the  country  uramakihir  ‘ 
from  $/'.  to  iB'-IHI  |kt  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 


SILKS  FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK, 

In  She.  and  81  packages.  Megan t  varieties  Our  aOc 


package  of  best  Embroidery  "ilk,  assort'd  cohVnqfrtm 
with  every  $1  order.  Yule  hi  Ik  Works,  New  Huveu,  f.’t. 


KEYSTONE«WR!MGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

'  ~i;n  . .  of  tht«  naoer.  Address  V.  K.  ADAMS  Ar  I’D..  Uric.  I*.,. 

I  V  P  UNDID  i  ipa  PAT.  CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 


or  heirs  send  stamp  for  circular 
showing  who  Is  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sion,  bounty  etc  I,  C  VVuod, 
box  ,n,  Washington,  D,  C. 


30  Embossed  Ohromo  Card., 

bou>)U»t»  ul  tlfjwi-r  i,  buna  faulillng 
b>,ui|,i.l,  Ancient  .nd  Mcai  tn  Vl«wt,  Ao., 
(every  .  M'l  embodied)  ,nn.*-tn.ugju»t  uilt 
only  lO  cents.  Aj  f lu.laretin-nt  for 
you  to  got  up  »  club  wi,  will  tend  you  n. 


Lsed  iu  DnirlCM  no  will  I  over  the  II.  8, 
dlultr-  more  Hullci-  than  any  oilier  pro 
Venn,  our  Testimonials  In  elrehld.ru  are 
vouchers.  We  furnish  Ohurns.Huttur  Work 
ers,  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents. -Agents  wanted.  Send  foi 
circular*.  wm.  k,  Lincoln  00.. 

Warren,  Mass. 


Has  Improvement*  ove» 


Handsome  Pour  Hiadcd  Pearl  Handle  Knife 
with  s  11.00  Older.  HUB  CARD  CO..  BOSTON.  1 


HJ¥J7  bj  clean,  easy  to  Operate 
Will  not  wear  out;  covor  castings 
Willnot  break.  Send  foroiroidur, 

^  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

Hole  manufacturer, 

^  NY ItAUtHli,  N.  t 


^toch  and  poultry, 


Implement.*  and  Sttaehinenj 


GROUND  MOLES 


Their  Habits  and  how  to  Catch  Them.  Free. 

II.  OliMHTII),  Corona.  N.  j 


MORE'S  PYRAMIDAL  STRAINER! 


First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1879  1881 
18is2,  1883. 

LARGEST  IIEIMt, 

JiKST  QUALITY, 

MOST  NOTED  FAMILIES. 
BuHsUvIng  H°r<1  ftrc  tll<;  I,‘lur  Best  Bred  Milk 

Wrc  now  oiler  for  sale  the  best  bred  lot  of  Young 
IS u  1 1 m  ever  collected  la  one  herd,  as  their  pedigrees 
show,  aud  all  backed  by  wonderful  records. 


RIDING,WALKING  AND  combined  corn 

CULTIVATORS, 

turn  isc  rowsn, 

Corn  Shelters, 

lldllHK  1‘OtVKItH, 

WIND  MILLS.  PUMPS 

Feed  Urln  tiers, 

binder  trucks, 

1  Marseilles. 

,1  LaBallo  Oo  ,  ILLS. 


BThe  most  perfect  Milk 

*U miner  ever  offered  to 

fairy  ineu.  ('Iran*  Milk  /in. 
c Hy  unit  rapid!  i/.  Adapted 
ill  aud  every  use  forvldi  li 
ilk  Strainer  Is  reuuired. 
liter  strainer  cloth  than 
is**U  with  any, d|,er  Strain¬ 
er  tvud  Irir  el  rculurs  to  si  ile  inl'rH 
DDAkb  MTO,  CO.,  Puultauy,  Vt. 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

BRAKES 


*«k-T a 

WASTIOI 


CATALOGUE 

AGENTS  WANTEO  in  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON.  32  8.  Mark'  t  (BRADLEY  &  CO. 
New  York,  22 College  r'lace.)  SYRACUSE,  n.  y. 


FINE  CLYDESDALE 


COQUILLARD 

AHT  WAGON. 


A.VO 


At  Low  Figures. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  aud 
personal  inspection  solicited. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL 


Eighty  Hite.,  for  llsad, 
Animal,  .Steam  and  Water  1‘onr. 


Lakeside  Stock  Karin,  SVliACl'SK,  N.  V 

Mention  Kural  New  Yorker. 


These  Wagons  arc  made  of  Hie  best  Wood  and 
Iron  to  he  procured,  and  put  togeiher  by  the  must 
experienced  workmen,  Kvcry  one  warranted  to 
give  u.-ti i-t'nei loo,  hotli  iii  regard  lo  quality  ol 
niuterlal  and  wot  kruansliip.  They  are  noted  for 
lightness  of  draft  and  case  of  running.  Also  Car¬ 
riages,  Buggies  and  Sleighs,  of  superior  vnikmiin- 
ship,  always  on  baud.  Ask  your  Agricultural  im¬ 
plement  dealer  for  the  COQUILL  A  KD  WAGON 
or  send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  I'OQlllLL.tKU.MwuUi  Bend,  Ind. 


Thousaiuls  in  use  throughout 
tie  Tropi.  *1  World  and  by  .ill 
the  Jc.i,hng  Sorghum  gioweis. 

I  ol  me  Wen,  l.uiogut.  and 
L  Prim-,  t.4  Pr<ir».  WF.IIKH 
JB  A  KOOVII.r*  Narthrrn 

PfANK  USUI,  a«n(  f»a 

l»j  LEO.  J..  LQCIEJt, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


WTHE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


My  last  Importation  of 

7ti  Yearling  Heifers, 

7  Yearling;  B„l|„.  1  Tw#-year*°,d  Hei,er 

and  1  Ttvo-year-old  Hull  for  Sale. 

I  IMPORT  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

Write  for  prices. 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT, 

ItKADVILLE,  MAfsiS. 


{**  »*,e  UIONEI  lt  A-  I, HAD¬ 
ING  machine  oil’  I'l’vg 
KIND  IN  TIIK  MAItKI  T. 

Itbuelyoeii.in  imc  for  id  years, 
witli  liiuiilv  Hiiiiafnetorv  r«‘- 
miiUm.  w.  , unite  o  CITro 

-he  two  smaller  O  OlAtO 
^  for  ci !uv**ii if* !)<*•?  of  mum II 
eiipituliaiM,  and  for  sections 
a  where  Hie  Iruit  crop  is  not  very 
large.  Send  for  DeNeriptivo 
<  ireulnr  and  teMiiiuuuinlN  to 

S.E.&  J,  M.  SPROUT, 

-  MUNCY.  PENNA. 


LATEST!  BEST! 

Olass  Cans,  Cast  Iron  Water 
Tank'-,  Patent  fee  Box,  requires 
little  If  any  Ice.  no  rust,  no  cor¬ 
roding.  Used  by  beat  dairymen. 
Large,  or  small  dairies,  any  size. 
Write  for  circulars  and  special 
offer  tn  lirst  purchaser  to  Intro¬ 
duce,  at  once. 

L-  K  NEK  LA  Nil. 

I'J  nnkltn,  N.  Y. 


DAVIS  STUMP  PULLER  Lifts  20  to  50  tons 

worked  by  two  men; 
r’  dlzes.  Hrlco  $8S  to 
z  \Y  (- 4  ♦<<>.  Stands  on  run 

•*  Hi PXI  *»*«■»•  Circulars  tree. 

I  H.  i,.  ben  nett, 

I'M  Vt  e-lei  ville,  D. 


REGISTEREDSWINE 


flk.,1""'  ;!•  '''"I  Cheater  Whites.  I*«. 

liiml  t  lil ii us,  .  ■  luu*, run  Berkshire* 
•Uiirrcc  shru  vuo,  ,  very  aulnia!  »uld-  Htraiut,  heHlchy 
i,  if ’ll?  guaranteed.  Srnd  »t»ui|j  for  lew  Cutu. 
•  .  11.  W  urrlugton,  U„x  824.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


wm.  ii.  .i\\vi;v 

Edgevvuod,  Buck*  l:o.,  I'a., 

er  °f  f  in('  Berkshire*,  from  best  stri 
wood  ever  imported.  Write  for  terms  and  dr 


and  not 

WEAK  OUT 


by  watchmakerM.  Hymall2So.  Circulars 
fioo.  J.  a.  Bikcu  i  Co..  28  Ley  bt..  N.  Y 


THE  GREAT  CAUFOKMl  INSWf 
EXTKUMINATING  WONDKK! 

A  California  nroduotion.  Sure  daoth  to  all  zA 
insect  posts  of  the  Household.  Field,  Orchard  N 
1  '.nHcrvatory,  etr,.  rtv.  1 1  arm  less  to  human 
and  animal  life.  tlbO  will  bo  paid  tor  any  Insect 
r.i  Uniggint.s  ai  '  '• 

UHACH  PRUDUCLNG  A  MAl . . 

•Stockton,  California^ 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

H'orsedmwHVs,1>n^^ 

ThrcvIierB,  T.fiDow't  '  ' 
ro w^EaK1*-  8u Iky  Ho^KAfcV/cStJvatorl^ 

V  V  WHEKi.KUi^iVlKUCKCN 


JI  HHKY  KKli*  i-HMMK{||i\. 
Uit*a|«r  W  liilr*  lUrkstiiff  \  York* 
hlilru  I'Iick,  HqUIIhIowm,  (  uUwuld 
ii  nil  Ox  font  Mown  hhrKjtniiii  Lnmln 
Sftflrh  Ciillry  Sbrjiliml  llous  mbi| 
Pulley  J>.»ullr>.  Sr  ml  for 

WaAiLtE  BLKPKIi  k  iO.i'hlU.Fa 


— . -J'  it  Ijpver 

h  I  uk  M hc.U  1  nep,  Stra  w  P rower  v  in  * 
8  Disc  un<!  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har 

*  r  —.'OH II, 

N.  Y.  K«tal/li«he(l  lMOf  fetoucTfor  l! Iu h i r u Uh l'  C a UU o^u r ! 


nil  Graci:r*  everywhere.  Send  for  pj 
g.  '.  V  {  »  ^teutocH  ami  Manufa 

and  40  Cedar  ht. 


l  down^H 

ks  6  6  6/l 

m  in  Six  ' 

■  ANNUAL 

■  pftYMtNTS 

■  7PrCtNT  i 
f  INTEREST  A 
rWIUBUY^ 


|v  sales^B 

MV  WILL 

JjL  made  in  ^ 

CmiOTSOrHOT^ 

less  than  1 
ii  160  AcRrs  i 

PTW  NOR  MORE 
SB  THAN  320 

Wm  Acres. 
3»the  terms  l 
Stare  better J 

B THAN  CANOE M 

V  OBTAINED^M 

FROM  THE 
pNWLNr^j^ 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


k»Tilc 

[MACHINES, 

Clay  Crushers. 
Yard  Supplies., 
J.W.Penfield  i  Son- 

vyii  lOUGHB^Omio 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  PRICES  AND 
description  Address 

THE  PATENTEES  &  MANUF'G’RS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


j^nutorous 


A  female  correspondent  of  a  St.  Louis 
paper  speaks  of  a  sight  she  saw  lately  that 
made  her  smack  her  lips.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
the  ladies  in  that  city  have  to  smack  their 
own  lips.  In  this  latitudethe  men  are  always 
ready  to  save  them  that  trouble. 

AN  honest  farmer  who  had  seen  “Richard 
the  Third”  performed  one  night,  waited  upon 
the  manager  next  morning  to  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  who  wanted  a  horse  the  previous 
evening  held  his  niiud,  he  had  got  abundance 
of  cattle  in  his  meadow,  and  he  should  be  hap¬ 
py  to  deal  with  him. 

“Ykh,”  said  Biggs,  “  1  enjoy  a  glass  now 
and  then;  but  I  deny  myself,  fearing  that  1 
might  take  too  much  and  say  something  fool¬ 
ish.”  “Nonsense!”  exclaimed  Fogg;  “drink, 
if  you  like  it.  Hay  what  you  will,  nobody  will 
ever  suspect  that  you’ve  been  drinking— that 
is,  nobody  who  knows  you,  you  know.” 

A  couple  from  the  Old  Country  dined  table 
d’hote  the  other  day,  and  opposite  was  a  young 
man  who  took  a  stalk  of  celery  from  the  dish 
and  commenced  eating  it.  The  old  lady  look¬ 
ed  at  him  a  moment  with  an  air  of  disgust, 
and  then,  nudging  her  husband,  said  In  a  stage 
whisper,  “D’yemoiud  ther  blackguard  atin 
ther  bokay!'’ 

Mhh.  Jones— “Ah,  and  good  morning  to 
you,  Mrs.  Smith.  Did  you  like  the  cream  I 
sent  you!”  Mrs.  Smith— “O,  very  much, 
thank  you.”  Mrs.  Jones— “Yes;  and  if  you 
could  let  me  have  the  pot  I  sent  it  in  you’d 
oblige  me,  ’cos,  you  see,  it’s  my  old  man’s 
shaving  mug,  and  he  don’t  like  no  other.” 
Fun. 

It  is  related  of  Theodore  Hook  that,  stroll¬ 
ing  along  the  Strand  one  day,  iu  compauy 
with  a  friend,  he  observed  a  dandy  approach¬ 
ing  them,  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  lashion, 
and  sailing  down  the  street  with  the  air  of  an 
emperor,  passing  by  the  ordinary  mortals  who 
surrounded  him  with  immeasurable  disdain. 
Just  as  be  come  near,  Hook  stopped  up  to  the 
exquisite,  and  humbly  inquired,  “1  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  are  you  anybody  iu  particu¬ 
lar?”  The  disconcerted  beau  looked  at  the 
grave  querist  in  utter  amazement,  and  walked 
away  without  a  particle  of  dignity  left. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE. 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 

S^nge  for  Constipation, 
filionsne**,  Headache, 
Indisposition.  Ac. 

ccrSUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

and  all  other  Brstem- 
regulating  medleirpa. 
I  THE  IX’SE  IS  SMALL, 

LIST  THE  ACTION  prompt! 
■  ■■  THE  TASTE  DELICIOUS! 
Ladies  and  children 


Vi1/  like  it 

VPrlc«,55  e«Btt.  Large box**,  80e»nU. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


“Over  the  garden  fence 


Gone  but  not  forgotten 


State*  now 


Homeward  bound. 


Ob’  Agony. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  MILKMAN 


Farther  yet 


J  have  tlret 
chaoco. 

Homeao«k«r* 

1  catch  on.”  A 


'Donation 

a.  u.  power, 

I  And  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  U'y 
HT.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  to 


PERFECT  FRUIT  can  be  secured 


ggtt#rclUnfou$ 


A  aooa  saptmt  Clergyman  oi  rararn.  i..  J  ..  ** 
strong  tern ijer auot*  mau.autfcred  with  kidney  troub¬ 
le  tieurnlglu,  htid  dl».sun«*s  almost  to  blindness,  over 
two  years  after  he  was  told  that  Hop  Bitters  would 
eii re' lilni  because  Ur  was  afratd  of  aud  prejudiced 
against  “Bitters  ’’  Bine,  hi*  cure  hr  say*  none  need 
tear  but  trust  in  llop  Hitter •*. 

PROOF  EVERYWHERE. 

If  an  Invalid  or  sick  person  lias  the  lease  doubt  of 
the  power  and  eUloaoy  of  Mop  Bitters  to  cure  them 
they  eau  And  cases  exactly  lfi«  their  own  In  their 
own  neighborhood,  with  proof  positive  that  they  can 
be  easily  and  permanently  cured  at  a  trilling  cost- 
or  ask  your  druggist  or  physician, 

QBBENW1CH,  Feb.  11, 188(1. 

Hop  tutten  Cu.  -8l as  1  was  given  up  by  the  doctors 
to  die  or  scrofula  consumption.  Two  bottles  of  your 
Bltteis  cured  me.  LEROY  BREW  ER. 
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XagyVi  Is  undoubtedly  themort  vul- 
liable  and  reliable  Veteri- 
^  nary  Remedy  ever  discover¬ 
ed,  It  haa  superseded  the  Actual  Cautery 
or  hot  iron ;  produces  more  than  four  times 
the  effect  of  a  blister ;  takes  the  place  of  all 
liniments,  and  is  the  safest  application  ever 
used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  Bear 
or  blemish  with  it.  It  Lb  a  powerful,  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  and  safe  remedy  that  can  be 
manipulated  at  will  for  severe  or  mild  ef¬ 
fect.  Thousands  of  the  best  Veterinarians 
and  Horsemen  of  this  country  testify  to  its 
many  wonderful  cures  and  its  great  practi¬ 
cal  value.  It  is  also  the  most  economical 
remedy  in  use,  as  one  tablespoonful  of 
Caustic  Balsam  will  produce  more  actual 
results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  liniment 
or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made.  Price 
$1.60.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent,  charges 
paid,  by  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  Sole  Importers  and  Proprietors,  Cleve¬ 
land,  «Ohio.  None  genuine  without 

it  haa  oux  signature  on  the  label. _ 
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Tlir  Crown  Mowers  uud  Crown  Reapers 

have  oil  the  latest  Improvements,  and  are  simple, 
strong,  durable,  well  made,  finely  finished;  first-class 
In  every  respect. 

Fur  prices  and  terms,  address 

Janesville  Machine  Co., 

Janesville,  Win. 

Factory  Established  1859. 
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r  H  Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 

fered.  Now  ’s  your  time  to  set  up 

orders  forour  celebrated  Tcim 
VSPCftrlPVH  mid  Coffee,  ar.d  secure  »  beauli- 
i'ul  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Bose  Chiu* 
To*  Set,  or  Handsome  Deeorjtei. 
Gold  Band  Mos*  Ro»e  Dinner  Bet,  or  Gold  Band 
Decorated  Toilet  Set-  For  1  Ull  parUcuUrs  addres- 
THB  GREAT  AMEKICAN  TX1  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  3SA  51  and  S3  Vesey  Bu.  New  Tor*. 
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Grain  Tliresliers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  state  Agricultural  Society's  latest  trial,  over  a 
large  number  competing.  , 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS 
St.  Johns ville, 

Montgomery  Co..  N«  Y. 
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Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years. 
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A  GENERAL-PURPOSE  BARN. 


HIS  sort  of  barn  seems  to  be 
what  is  wanted  in  our  Western 
farming,  and  in  planning  one 
the  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind 
should  be  that  the  more  space 
inclosed  in  the  building,  the 
cheaper  is  its  capacity,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  number  of 
smaller  buildings  capable  of 
bolding  only  the  sumo  amount. 
The  horse  hay-fork  has  revolutionized  the  old- 
fashioned  arrangement  of  barns,  and  now  a 
barn  can  be  planned  in  a  way  better  adapted 
to  our  modern  requirements.  A  strong,  dura¬ 
ble  structure  can  be  built  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  lumber  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
used  in  those  built  when  we  went  to  the  woods 
and  hewed  out  the  timber  on  our  own  farms, 
and  at  the  present  high  prices  of  lumber, 
many  of  us  must  either  be  economical  in  its 
use  or  go  without  bams. 

The  bam  shown  at  Figs.  181,  2.  3,  4,  5  aud  6, 
is  suitable  for  a  quarter-section  farm,  holding 
all  the  stock  that  need  hay.  Of  this  it  has 
room  for  24,400  cubic  feet,  besides  affording 
accommodation  for  12  horses,  shelter  for  40 
head  of  stock  cattle,  aud  room  for  the  grain 
on  which  to  feed  them.  It  Is  very  nearly  a 
bank  bum  (see  Fig.  183),  but  the  bank  ie  only 
on  one  side.  The  upper  portion  is  entirely  for 
hay,  each  forkful  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
load  outside,  at  the  end  of  the  baru,  borne  in 
through  a  door  near  the  top,  as  shown  at  Fig. 
182,  carried  close  to  the  comb  of  the  roof,  and 
dropped  where  desired,  as  shown  at  Fig.  184, 
and  in  this  way,  the  mow.  Pig.  18G,  can  be  al¬ 
most  filled,  direct  from  the  fork.  For  labor 
nobody  is  needed  except  one  person  to  drive 
the  horses  and  another  to  handle  the  fork. 
The  hay  can  be  fed  out  of  chutes  at  both  sides, 
as  showu  in  Figs.  181  and  182.  The  side  with 
the  passage  w  ay  heiug  open  (not  being  board¬ 
ed  up),  the  hay  cau  be  pitched  down  Into  the 
horse-mangers  from  the  mow  on  the  other 
side.  A  chute  on  the  outside  lets  it  dowu  into 
mangers  for  stock  cattle  (Fig.  185),  The  space 
between  the  mow  and  the  grain  bins  (Fig.  182) 
is  14  feet  wide,  and  can  be  used  to  shelter 
wagons  and  tools,  and  is  high  and  wide  enough 
to  permit  a  load  of  hay  to  be  driven  in,  while 
the  grain  is  handy  to  the  mangers,  for  which 
only  three  feet  of  the  floor  room  is  taken  up. 
The  grain  bins  are  eight  feet  wide,  run  the 
length  of  the  bam,  andean  be  divided  to  suit. 
The  horse  stalls  (Fig.  185)  are  under  the  mow, 
and  are  10  feet  G  inches  long,  and  the  manger 
runs  along  the  passage-way.  The  horse  stalls 
are  divided  from  the  cow  shelter  by  a  parti¬ 
tion  in  which  there  are  small  doors  through 
which  to  throw  the  manure.  The  cattle  shel¬ 
ter  (Figs.  181, 182,  and  185)  occupies  the  rest  of 
the  space  under  the  mow,  which  Is  nine  feet 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  It  has  drive¬ 
way  doors  at  each  end  to  haul  manure  through. 
Ihe  bight  of  the  place  permits  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  bed  of  manure  to  rot, 
and  by  littering  with  straw  all  the  urine  can 
be  saved. 

A  shed  (Fig.  182)  is  hong  and  braced  along 
the  open  side,  there  being  no  posts,  which  get 
broken  down.  The  floor  of  the  horse  stalls  is 
covered  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  with  broken 
stones,  which  are  covered  with  soil  just 
enough  to  make  a  smooth  surface.  The  front 
of  the  manger  is  walled  up  with  stone  four 
feet  high,  to  hold  up  the  bank  which  is  the 
floor  of  the  passage-way,  the  wall  extending 
far  enough  to  hold  up  the  approaches. 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  consists  in 
the  side-posts  and  rafters.  The  former  (Fig. 
184)  are  double,  being  spread  apart,  at  the 


bottom,  one-half  their  length,  and  securely 
fastened  to  cross-sills  which  extend  outside 
for  their  support,  one-half  of  the  spread  being 
outside  of  the  building,  as  seen  in  Fig.  181. 


pressure  of  the  hay.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
truss  rafters,  Figs.  183  and  184,  the  footing  of 
each  being  on  the  double  posts  aud  supporting 
purlin  plates,  which  uphold  the  building  in 


hay,  strips,  with  open  spaces  between  them, 
cau  ho  used,  us  seen  at  Fig.  18G.  The  other 
floors  are  of  earth.  The  roof  over  the  hay  is 
of  shingles  nailed  on  three-inch  strips  the 
same  distance  from  the  centers,  as  the  shingles 
are  laid  to  the  weather.  The  roof  of  the  pass¬ 
age-way  and  gruiu  bins  is  boarded  tight,  and 
some  flat-roof  material  is  used  to  cover  it. 
The  shed  roof  can  bo  made  of  flooring.  The 
doors  for  the  hay  fork  slide  down  to  open, 
and  are  hung  by  weights,  like  a  window  sash. 
Union  Co.  Iowa.  JOHN  c.  woodruff. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

DAIRY  1NO  IN  SCOTLAND. 

On  the  lost  day  but  one  of  April,  I  had 
the  honor  to  give  a  lecture  In  the  Towu 
Hall  of  Ayr,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Dairy  Farmers’  Association,  my  subject 
being  "Home  of  the  Principles  of  Dairying.’? 
This  Association,  which  is  just  now  in  course 
of  formation,  embraces  at  present  several  of 
the  southwestern  counties  of  Scotland,  the 
homo  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  a  famous 
dairying  district;  and  Its  object  is  to  improve 
and  develop  the  dairy  Interests  of  that  part  of 
the  Unitrtl  Kingdom.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  Association  remains  united,  1  may  predict 
that  it  will  become  a  very  powerful  body,  and 
that  its  influence  will  tend  very  materially  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  dairy  products  of 
Scotland.  Our  Scotch  cousins,  usually  very 
level  headed  and  sedate,  become  energetic  aud 
even  enthusiastic,  oueo  they  ure  roused  to 
action,  as  they  now  are  in  this  matter. 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Joseph  Harding, 
of  Marksbury,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  apostle  of  Cheddar  cheese-making  in 
England,  just  as  the  late  X.  A.  Willard  was 
its  chief  exponent  In  America,  was  employed 
by  the  Scottish  farmers  to  expound  and  de¬ 
monstrate  the  principles  of  Cheddar  cheese- 
making;  und,  since  his  day,  Scotch  Cheddars 
have  held  a  high  position  in  the  murkets  of 
these  islands.  To  a  great  extent,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ding’s  method  supplanted  the  old  Dunlop  sys¬ 
tem,  which  had  been  so  long  employed  in  Gal¬ 
loway  and  other  districts  of  Scotlaud,  aud  to 
this  day  his  system,  In  all  its  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  of  principle,  and  with  comparatively 
unimportant  changes  in  details,  in  utensils  aud 
the  like,  is  employed  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  dairies  in  that  part  ol  the  country.  In 
America  and  Canada,  however,  various  im¬ 
provements  have  been  worked  out  in  the  Ched¬ 
dar  system,  and  improved  utensils  have  been 
invented,  with  the  result  of  placiug  the  cheese 
of  the  American  Continent  on  a  higher  footing 
in  our  English  markets  than  anybody  dreamt, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  that  it  would  ever 
attain.  The  Canadian  cheese,  in  particular, 
has  become  a  very  formidable  rival  to  the 
Scotch  Cheddars  in  the  Scotch  markets,  and 
to  this  may  be  ascribed  the  action  which  is 
being  taken,  in  the  formation  of  the  Scottish 
Dairy  Farmers’  Association. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  of  Ontario,  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  cheese  king  of  Canada,  and 
who  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  improve 
the  dairy  husbandry  of  the  Dominion,  was 
present  at  the  Ayr  meeting,  and  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  cheese-making.  So, 
also,  were  Mr.  Harris  aud  Professor ’Brown, 
the  latter  holding  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
former  being  at  the  present  time  employed 
to  give  instructions  in  cheese-making  to  the 
farmers  of  Scotlaud.  These  gentlemen  also 
spoke  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Harris  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  cheese- 
makers  in  Canada,  and  I  consider  our  Scotch 
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The  purpose  of  this  method  of  construction  is 
to  sustain  the  pressure  from  the  spread  of  the 
roof  and  the  weight  of  the  hay,  without  the 
presence  of  auy  timber  inside  the  walls  of  the 
barn,  which  would  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  hay-fork,  or  might  break  down  under 


the  middle,  so  that  the  whole  interior  Ls  free 
from  obstruction.  In  mowing  away  hay  the 
'  roo*  is  so  steep  that  the  fork  is  hung  high, 
!  and  so  labor  is  saved  in  mowing.  To  utilize 
the  lumber  to  the  best  advantage  the  floor  is 
I  tight  under  the  grsiu  bins  only.  Under  the 
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friends  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  business  in 
procuring  his  services.  The  meeting  at  Ayr 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  “  Ayrshire  Derby,” 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  to 
which  this  well  known  and  somewhat  euphe¬ 
mistic  designation  lias  been  given.  A  large 
number  of  the  leading  farmers  of  this  part  of 
Scotland  may  always  be  found  at  this  annual 
show,  and  this  year,  as  an  additional  object, 
they  bad  on  hand  the  formation  of  the  Dairy 
Association. 

And  the  “  Ayrshire Derby”  is  a  sight  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  see  by  any  one  who  is 
fond  of  the  excellent  breed  of  dairy  cattle, 
which  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  show.  It 
maybe  taken  for  gran  ted  that  no  more  use¬ 
ful  breed  of  cattle  than  the  Ayrshire  exists, 
so  far,  at  all  events,  ns  milking  is  concerned, 
and  in  this  part  of  Hcotlnnd  it  is  found  in  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  To  see,  there¬ 
fore,  scores  upon  scores  of  the  choicest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed  paraded  in  the  show  ring, 
is  a  spectacle  ull  the  more  charming  because 
it  cannot  lie,  or  at  events  is  not,  equaled  uuy- 
where  else  in  the  world.  The  native  home  of 
the  Ayrshire,  like  that  of  the  Jersey,  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  choice  breeds  can  hardly  be  pre¬ 
served  in  an  unchanged  condition  in  districts 
far  away.  This  being  a  correct  assumption, 
the  Ayrshire  farmers  have  a  great  future  in 
store,  in  the  way  of  brooding  stock  to  main- 
tai?i  the  quality  of  the  breed  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Professor  Brown  was  a  purchaser 
of  Ayrshire  stock  for  importation  into  Cana¬ 
da.  as  he  had  already  been  of  Herefords  and 
other  English  cattle,  ms  well  as  of  Clydesdale 
and  other  breeds  of  draught  horses.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  paid  £600  fora  Here¬ 
ford  bull,  which  bad  been  l>ought  last  year  for 
£06!  Hurrah  for  the  Britisher!  But  Mr. 
Brown  has  a  long  purse,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Government,  and  so  it  is  all  right  for  every¬ 
body. 


BREEDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTICS. 

HENRY  HALEB. 

Fowls  of  the  Cochin  type  were  not  known 
in  Europe  or  America  until  after  the  British 
“Opium  War”  with  China  in  1842,  when  the 
“treaty”  ports  were  opened  to  English  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  to  American  and  European 
commerce.  lu  1843  gome  birds  were  received 
in  England,  and  from  drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, of  that 
period,  we  learn  that  those  birds  were  long, 
yellow  legged  and  free  from  leg  feathering, 
and  were  called  Cochin  Chinas.  They  had 
evident  traces  of  the  old  Malay  or  Chittagong 
features,  and  so  were  not  the  progenitors  of 
the  Cochin  varieties  that  have  since  been  bred 
to  such  perfection.  The  fact  of  their  deriving 
their  name  from  Cochin  China,  leaves  a  rea¬ 
sonable  suggestion  that  they  were  from  that 
country,  rather  than  from  China.  The  form 
of  their  heads,  however,  was  more  like  that 
of  the  Brahma  than  of  the  modern  Cochin, 
but  as  no  one  bred  this  first  imjxirtation  to 
any  degree  of  perfection  by  selection,  an 
opportunity  wus  lost  for  developing  from  them 
a  breed  which  might  have  been  similar  to  the 
Brahmas,  which  appeared  a  few  years  later. 
The  strangers  became  the  property  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  soon  afterwards  importations 
were  made  of  birds  of  liner  symmetry  and 
proportions,  wThich  so  far  eclipsed  the  first  lot 
that  little  more  was  hoard  of  the  latter.  In 
18411  true  “Cochins”  were  imported,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  old  name  of  Cochin  v'as  be¬ 
stowed  on  them,  as  they  were  of  au  entirely 
different  type,  and  were  evidently  a  Chinese 
breed,  and  should,  therefore,  have  been  named 
accordingly.  This  second  lot  also  became  the 
property  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  exhibited 
them  in  1846  at  the  Dublin  Castle  Show. 
These  birds  caused  quite  a  sensation,  yet  they 
were  very  different  from  the  Cochins  of  to¬ 
day.  Fanciers  had  then  scarcely  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  what  points  to  select  and  breed 
for — a  very  important  consideration  with 
such  plastic  breeding  creatures  as  poultry. 
The  following  year  other  fowls  of  still  better 
points  found  their  way  front  Shanghai  to 
England,  and  from  that  date  the  rnunia  in¬ 
creased  for  great  fowls,  which  were  often 
called  Shanghais,  as  Shanghai  was  t  he  chief 
port  of  embarkation  for  the  Chinese  fowls. 
The  Chinese,  with  all  their  ingenuity,  seem 
to  huvo  taken  little  interest  in  breeding  poul¬ 
try,  as  fanciers  of  the  present  day  understand 
it ;  for  their  birds  were  not  bred  for  uniformity 
of  plumage,  their  coloring  being  sadly  mixed 
and  the  combs, etc. ,  showed  no  care  in  breeding. 

While  the  hen  fever  was  spreading  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  America’s  world- 
renowned  clipper  ships  were  bearing  birds  to 
this  continent  from  China  or  India,  which 
were  destined  to  increase  the  excitement 


among  breeders  of  poultry  aif  well  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  public,  and  still  a  new  breed  of  fowls  was 
produced,  the  Brahma.  The  mystery  re¬ 
garding  this  variety  of  poultry  is  something 
singular.  From  1847  to  1850  several  importa¬ 
tions  arrived  here  on  American  clipper  ships. 
Most  of  these  showed  more  or  leas  of  the  Malay 
type,  like  the  first  English  ittijxirtation,  and 
were  called  Gray  Chittagongs,  Shanghais,  or 
CochinB,  without  regard  to  defined  points 
either  of  color  or  length  of  legs,  or  feat  hered 
legs,  if  only  the  Asiatic  type  and  gigantic  size 
were  present.  At  all  events,  from  I860  to 
1852,  birds  were  exhibited  by  several  parties, 
mostly  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which 
were  showing  more  uniformity  of  color,  light 
or  dark,  and  the  name  of  Brahma  Pootra  was 
applied  to  them,  and  afterwards  this  was  short 
enod  to  Brahma,  From  that  time  arose  a  con¬ 
troversy  os  to  who  originated  the  breed,  and 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  add  another  name  to  the 
list  of  disputants,  1  shall  say  nothing  more  on 
thi  vexed  topic. 

One  thing  is  certain — that  the  fowls,  as  now 
bred,  cannot  be  found  in  China  or  India. 
There  are  many  fanciers  in  the  British  urmy 
in  India,  and  so  many  American  and  English 
merchants,  us  well  as  scientific  travelers,  have 
visited  both  countries,  that  they  must  have 
recognized  uny  similar  fowls;  but  they  failed 
to  find  uny  that  begin  to  compare  with  the 
Asiatics  as  we  now  have  them.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  all  our 
domestic  animals  increase  in  size  in  temperate 
climates,  compared  with  their  growth  in  the 
heat  of  the  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  ox,  horse,  sheep  and 
swine;  and  every  breeder  of  poultry  knows 
that  extreme  beat,  even  in  our  temperate  zone, 
is  injurious  to  chickens,  and  when  our  cold 
Winters  set  in,  their  plumage  is  inclined  to 
growr  heavier,  as  the  wool  on  sheep,  or  hair  on 
other  animals  does  at  the  same  season ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  size  and  beauty  of  our  stately 
Asiatics  have  increased  on  this  account;  and, 
moreover,  careful  selection  and  breeding  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  have  greatly  improved 
their  character  and  appearance. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDER-DRAINS. 


PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

THE  LOCATION  OK  DRAINS. 

So  far  as  possible,  drains  should  Vie  located 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  will  flow 
with  greatest  velocity,  provided,  of  course, 
the  velocity  is  not  so  great  as  to  injure  the 
stability  of  the  drains;  this,  I  think,  practical¬ 
ly  never  happens.  The  greater  the  velocity', 
the  smaller  the  size  of  the  pipe  needed,  aud  the 
less  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  application  of 
this  rule  would  require  the  drains  to  run  di¬ 
rectly  down  all  slopes,  und  that  is  about  the 
only  important  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind 
iu  locating  drains,  and  should  be  applied 
whenever  applicable.  As  an  illustration,  I 
refer  to  Fig.  179,  which  is  a  sketch  map  not 
drawn  to  scale,  of  the  drains  actually  con¬ 


the  slope;  the  angles  made  with  the  main 
drain  being  one  likely  to  make  back  currents, 
they  were  connected  with  the  main  by  curves, 
as  shown  in  the  plan.  Between  drains  5  and 
the  ends  of  1,  2,  2  and  4,  was  a  terrace,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  paas  through,  and  drains  5 
and  6  were  put  in,  running  diagonally  down 
the  slope.  The  sizes  of  the  tiles  u.'Wd  were,  for 
main  drain,  four-inch;  for  drain  No.  12,  three- 
inch  ;  for  lower  part  of  IS,  three-inch;  for  the 
remainder  of  the  drains,  two-inch;  area  drain¬ 
ed  about  12  acres.  The  fall  of  the  drain 
marked  12,  was  two  inches  per  rod.  The 
fall  of  the  short  laterals  was  often  as 
much  as  four  to  six  inches  per  rod.  The 
foregoing  example  was  chosen,  not  for  its 
perfectness  of  detail,  but  as  one  which,  al¬ 
though  on  a  small  scale,  would  show  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  applying  our 
principle  of  location. 

Drains  should  run  directly  down  the  slope. 
Thus  in  Fig.  179,  drains  marked  1.  2,  3  and  4, 
run  directly  down  the  slope;  each  has  then 
the  maximum  full  to  l>e  obtained  on  that 
ground;  that  is,  they  strike  the  main  drain  at 
a  point  near  the  outlet  and  are  short  as  com¬ 
pared  with  drains  marked  5  and  6. 

Again,  draiu  5,  being  on  lower  ground  than 
6,  receives  water  principally  from  one  side, 
viz. :  toward  6;  on  the  other  hand,  cuch  of  the 
drains,  1,  2,  8  and  4,  receives  water  equally 
from  l>oth  sides,  consequently  the  water  has  to 
travel  through  the  ground  nearly  twice  as  far, 
on  the  average,  to  reach  drains  5  and  6,  as  to 
reach  drains  1,  2,  8  and  4. 

The  actual  locating  of  a  drain  can  usually 
be  done  more  accurately  by  working  from  the 
outlet  towards  the  source,  as  the  eye  can  esti¬ 
mate  a  small  rise  better  than  a  corresponding 
fall.  Again,  in  the  process  of  leveling,  the 
calculations  are  more  simple  in  running  up 
hill  than  down;  for  that  reason  all  directions 
given  here  are,  that  we  start  at  the  outlet  and 
work  towurds  the  source.  If  work  is  done  in 
the  reverse  direction,  it.  will  be  easy  to  change 
the  application  of  what  is  stated  here.  The 
convenience  or  accuracy  of  either  depends 
largely  on  habit,  and  it  is  not  essential  which 
end  is  the  starting  point.  The  general  direc¬ 
tion  for  laying  out  of  a  system  of  drains 
would  be,  start,  at  the  outlet,  run  as  directly  as 
possible  up  the  drainage  valley  of  the  area  to 
be  drained;  when  necessary,  run  in  branch¬ 
es,  which  shall  make  rs  small  an  angle  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  main;  if  the  general  direction 
of  the  branch  differs  more  than  60  degrees 
from  the  main,  it  should  be  connected  with  a 
curve.  If  the  two  streams,  from  branch 
aud  main  drain,  join  at  a  large  angle,  they 
will  oppose  each  other  very  much  in  their 
flow,  and  a  bar  or  obstruction  is  likely  to  be 
formed  across  the  smaller  stream;  if  they 
have  the  same  general  direction  before 
uniting,  one  current  will  accelerate  the  other. 
To  secure  the  most  efficient  drainage  with  the 
least  expenditure,  the  final  laterals  should  be 
parallel  with  each  other.  This  will  frequently 
require  some  drains  to  bo  ruu  diagonally 
down  the  slope.  The  person  locating  the 
drains  will  have  to  decide  which  principle 
should  be  sacrificed  to  give  the  best  results. 

SILT  BASIN. 

To  prevent  loss  of  velocity,  and  also  to  keep 


structed  in  the  west  part  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing,  Mich. 
The  outlet  is  protected  by  a  stone  wall  at  O, 
the  main  drain  of  four-inch  tile  passes  up  the 
valley,  changing  direction  with  it  to  E,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  88  rods,  haviug  an  average  fall  of 
\l/£  inch  per  rod.  At  this  point  the  contour  of 
the  ground  required  an  abrupt  bend,  and  a 
silt  basin,  the  construction  of  which  will  be 
de  cribed  further  on,  was  sunk  at  this  point, 
principally  to  lessen  friction  from  the  abrupt 
bend,  also  to  allow  the  workings  of  the  drain 
to  be  examined,  aud  retain  silt  from  drains  12 
aud  18.  From  the  silt  basin  a  sub-main, 
marked  12  in  the  cut,  was  run,  which  received 
a  number  of  laterals  making  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  the  main,  each  terminating  at 
the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

From  the  main  O  D,  a  series  of  laterals, 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  were  ruu  directly  up 


the  main  drain  clear,  a  silt  basin  was  con¬ 
structed,  as  sbowu  in  Fig.  180.  It  was  made 
as  follows:  Depth  below  main  drain,  12  inches ; 
diameter,  12  inches;  main  draiu,  four  inches 
below  the  laterals.  Its  full  depth  was  five 
feet;  the  lower  three  feet  were  constructed  of 
brick,  laid  in  cement  mortar,  laid  square  12 
inches  in  the  clear.  On  the  top  of  the  brick¬ 
work  was  a  12-inch  sewer-pipe  placed  socket 
upwards;  a  cover  was  provided  slipping  in¬ 
side  the  sewer-pipe  and  resting  on  the  brick, 
another  resting. in  the  socket  of  the  sewer- 
pipe.  The  construction  of  the  silt  basin  is 
shown  clearly  in  Fig.  180.  The  original  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  silt  basin  was  to  afford  a  place  for 
deposit  of  silt  gathered  in  the  drains  above  it; 
this  cannot  be  effectually  done  unless  the  silt 
basin  is  deeper  than  the  outlet  drain;  and  a 
break  in  the  current  is  produced  by  having  the 
outlet  drains  on  a  lower  level  than  the  inlet 


drains.  The  silt  can  be  removed  by  dippers. 
It  is  my  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  deposit  of 
silt  is  concerned,  the  silt  basins  are  of  little 
j  practical  value.  If  the  main  is  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  any  silt  that  passes  through  the  lat¬ 
erals,  will  readily  pass  through  that, and  reach 
the  outlet.  Silt  basins  have  an  important 
office,  however,  viz.:  that  of  affording  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  working  of  the 
drains,  and  consequently  giving  valuable  in- 
I  formation. 


Silt  Basin.  Fig.  180. 

Silt  basins  may  be  constructed  of  stone  or 
brick  entirely,  and  of  any  dimensions  needed 
for  especial  eases.  If  designed  ouly  as  peep¬ 
holes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  excavate  below 
the  main  drain,  or  even  to  make  a  break  in 
the  grade  of  the  drains.  Covers  should  al¬ 
ways  be  provided,  to  prevent  the  frost  reach¬ 
ing  the  drains. 

SIZE  of  tile. 

One  of  the  important  considerations  to  be  de¬ 
cided  is  the  size  of  the  tile  to  be  used.  Econo¬ 
my  requires  that  as  small  tile  as  will  answer 
be  employed,  while  other  considerations  im¬ 
peratively  demand  that  the  tile  be  not  too 
small.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  just  the 
correct  size.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  effect  the  carrying  capacity  of  tiles, 
such  as  the  fall,  area  of  cross  -section,  length, 
directness  and  smoothness  of  boro.  Directness 
makes  more  difference  than  many  imagine. 
Thus,  if  resistance  in  a  straight  line  be  90, 
on  a  true  curve  it  will  tie  100,  and  be  increased 
by  a  right  angle  to  140.  The  friction  in  tiles  is 
proportionately  less  in  large  than  small  tiles; 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  capacity  would  vary  as 
the  square  of  the  diameter,  aud  a  two-inch 
tile  would  carry  one-fourth  as  much  water  as 
a  four-inch  tile;  but  as  an  actual  fact,  it  will 
carry  only  about  one-sixth  as  much,  while  a 
ten-inch  tile  has  about  10  times  the  capacity 
of  a  four  inch  tile.  The  variation  of  tile  up 
or  down  from  the  grade  line  has  much  to  do 
with  its  capacity;  a  line  of  tile  with  open 
joints  each  foot,  is  never  under  the  same  pres¬ 
sure  as  a  perfectly  tight  pipe  haviug  the  same 
fall  would  lie.  When  the  ground  above  it  is 
saturated  with  water,  the  current  may  be 
urged  ou  by  some  bead,  but  since  the  joints 
are  open,  it  is  evident  that,  the  pressure  on  the 
water  on  the  inside  of  the  tile  cannot  rise 
much  above  the  pressure  on  the  water  ou 
the  laud  outside  t.lie  tile.  If  this  were  not 
true,  the  water  would  flow  out  from  the  tile 
at  each  joint,  and  as  the  area  of  a  limited 
number  of  joint  openings,  soon  equals  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  tile,  the  tile  would  empty  itself. 
This  may  take  place  under  some  circumstances 
until  the  pressure  is  equal,  both  inside  and 
out;  but  in  any  event,  the  pressure  on  water 
flowing  through  a  liue  of  tile  drain  can  never 
exceed  that  due  to  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  depth  of  the  drain  at  any  given 
place.  Usually  there  is  no  pressure  urging 
the  water  onward  except  that  due  to  gravity, 
which  depends  ouly  on  the  fall  of  the  drain  at 
each  place.  This  pressure,  or  force,  acting 
constantly,  would  make  the  water  flow,  like  a 
ball  railing  down  bill,  faster  and  faster,  were 
it  not  for  the  continual  resistance  caused  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of 
the  tile,  aud  by  irregularities  and  bends  in  the 
the  pipe.  This  rubbing,  or  friction,  is  very 
gTeat,  and  in  small  pipes  of  great  length,  may 
almost  entirely  destroy  the  current,  so  that 
pipes  on  a  given  grade  and  of  a  given  size, 
should  not  exceed  certain  lengths. 

■  ««» 

PROOFS  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
ENSILAGE. 


In  the  Rural  of  April  12,  I  stated,  1,  that 
ensilage  will  produce  just  as  much  good  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  as  any  other  winter  feed, 
aud  a  little  more  of  them;  2,  that  a  silo  of 
any  given  dimensions  will  store  three  times  as 
much  fodder  as  the  same  space  in  a  barn  will 
of  hay,  and  is  therefore  cheaper;  8,  that  three 
times  as  many  cows  can  be  kept  on  the  ensi¬ 
laged  product  of  any  given  number  of  acres 
of  good  tillable  land,  with  little  difference  in 
labor  per  cow.  In  support  of  these  three 
statements,  I  offer  the  following  evidence: 

1,  Mr.  Elirby,  of  Kent,  England,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Dairymen’s  Association  last 
Fall,  said  of  cows  partly  fed  on  ensilage: — “I 
find  the  cows  give  as  much  milk,  and  of  better 
quality,  than  they  do  on  the  best  artificial 
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food,  and  also  that  the  butter  made  from  the 
milk  contains  that  nice  flavor  and  color  which 
have  only  beeu  obtainable  when  cows  have 
been  turned  out  in  fresh,  green  grass.”  In 
this  country  C.  W.  W.,  Roadville,  Mass  ,  some 
time  ago  said:  "I  have,  at  various  times,  seen 
inquiries  as  to  the  elTect  Of  feeding  ensilage  ou 
the  flutter  product.  I  have  been  feeding  siuce 
December  0  to  my  dairy  cows,  which  are 
mostly  Ayrshire®,  50  pounds  daily  of  ensilaged 
fodder  corn  and  millet  (about  1U  per  cent,  of 
the  latter),  with  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  two  pecks  of  pulped  beets.  I  find  a  gain 
of  about  10  per  cent,  in  milk  am!  five  per  cent, 
in  butter  over  t.hnt  produced  when  feeding 
hay  and  corn  meal.  The  quality  of  the  butter 
is  very  fine;  the  grain  is  perfect,  the  color 
good,  and  the  aroma  ami  flavor  almost  like 
those  of  June  butter.  Before  I  sold  my  small 
dairy  of  Jerseys,  I  was  making  butter,  and 
Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  are  doing  the  same, 
ou  ensilage;  and  we  should  agree  with  these 
two  witnesses  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk 
and  butter.” 

2.  There  is  a  very  general  agreement,  among 
feeders  of  ensilage,  that  cubic  foot  of  it 
is  sufficient  for  one  day’s  feed,  and  that 
amount  takes  the  place  of  not  less  than  20 
pounds  of  hay,  which,  at  512  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  of  solid  hay,  would  occupy  5.12  cubic  feet 
of  space,  something  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  the  eusiluge.  U.  M.,  of  Essex,  Vt., 
has  utilized  a  poitiou  of  his  barn  for  a  silo,  a 
space  15x19  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $30,  and  one 
week’s  work  of  himself;  its  capacity  is  60 
tons,  or  8,660  cubic  feet,  which  will  furnish 
feed  for  10  cows  six  months,  while  huy  to  feed 
the  same  time  would  fill  a  space  of  9,108  cubic 
feet.  This  use  of  a  part  of  a  barn  already 
built,  would  be  a  very  economical  one.  But 
if  that  cannot  bo  spared,  a  good  wooden  silo 
cau  be  built  across  one  end  of  a  20x40  feet 
barn,  to  hold  75  tons  of  ensilage,  which  would 
have  a  feeding  value  equul  to  that  of  hay 
completely  filling  two  bays  of  a  30x40  foot  barn, 
with  14-foot  posts,  which  would  cost  8100,  if  all 
built  above  ground. 

8.  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  farmers  themselves 
to  determine  the  cost  of  raising  one  acre  of 
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iron  rods  down  into  it,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
evidence  of  its  spoiling,  and  this  state  of  mind 
added  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  my  silo;  but 
now,  for  n  man  to  argue  that,  butter cunnot be 
made  from  cow's  milk,  would  appear  just  as 
reasonable  as  that  this  method  of  suving  fodder 
is  not  the  best,  of  any  other  one  now  known, 
especially  for  New  York  and  New'  England. 
We  must,  in  some  way,  get  more  from  one 
acre  than  we  now  get  from  two,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  Great  West. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  t.  hayden. 


BENEFIT  OF  UNDER  DRAINING. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  attention  given  in  the 
Rural  to  under-draining;  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  th  <  farmers.  My  soil  Is  a 
strong,  gravelly  clay  loam,  not  especially  wet 
but  owing  to  springs  and  the  retentive 


will  they  be  to  those  of  us  who  have  no  such 
soil !  I  know  you  are  mnkingthesc  tests  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  in  the  interest  of  your  subscrib¬ 
ers;  therefore,  why  spend  your  time  and 
money  on  what  will  not  be  likely  to  help  us? 
Now  the  potato,  as  1  understand  it,  is  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  starch  (excepting  water), 
and  starch  is  a  combination  of  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is,  What  is 
the  source  of  these  elements  in  the  case  of  the 
potato,  aud  by  what  means  in  the  potato  plant, 
itself,  or  in  the  action  of  the  various  fertil¬ 
izers,  are  these  elements  combined  in  the  right 
proportion  to  make  the  starch  we  are  after 
when  w'e  plant,  potatoes?  We  know  thut  car¬ 
bon  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  combined  with 
oxygen,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It. 
also  exists  in  most  soils,  in  old  vegetable  matter 
as  carbon;  for  examplo,  it  is  a  valuable  (?) 
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character  of  the  soil,  the  farm  was  often 
more  or  less  wet  in  the  Spring.  Joining  farms 
with  my  father-in-law,  the  late  John  Johnson, 
and  having  long  observed  the  beneficial 
effects  of  drainage  on  his  farm,  in  1850  I  com¬ 
menced  a  thorough  system  of  under  draining, 
and  put  down  over  75  miles  of  tiles.  !  con¬ 
sider  it  money  well  invested,  and  have  beeu 
many  times  repaid  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
work,  and  my  land  was  never  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  now.  I  am  often  asked  how  long 
tile  will  last.  1  had  a  post,  hole  dug  the  other 
day,  and  in  digging  it  the  man  came  down  to 
a  tile  drain;  it  was  as  sound  as  when  laid  33 
years  ago.  There  was  a  considerable  stream 
of  water  running  through  it,  and  every  thing 
in  the  best  of  order.  If  good,  well  burned 
tiles  are  properly  laid,  they,  are  practically 
everlasting.  Farmers  cannot  lay  too  many 
tiles  on  all  soils,  if  only  occasionally,  wet. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  rouert  j.  swan. 
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OBJECTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
POTATOES. 

I  read,  with  much  interest,  the  particulars 
of  the  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  ou 
the  Rural  Grounds  this  season,  upon  the  po¬ 
tato,  as  related  on  page  285.  I  am  sure  you 


constituent  of  muck.  But  I  believe  this  car¬ 
bon  is  useless  to  plants  until  it  has  become 
oxidized  into  carbonic  acid  Hydrogen  may 
be  obtained  from  water,  which  is  ouo  of  its 
compounds  with  oxygen,  or  from  ummonia, 
which  is  a  compound  with  nitrogen.  Oxygen 
tuny  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  exists  free,  or  from  water,  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  hydrogen ;  or  from  lime,  the  acids, 
or  from  a  thousand  sources. 

Now  we  know  that  potash,  bone  dust,  aud 
some  form  of  nitrogenous  manure,  applied  to 
any  soil,  will  aid  in  the  manufacture  of  starch 
in  the  potato;  that  is,  it  will  aid  the  potato 
plant  to  store  up  starch  in  the  tuber.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  plant  does  the  work.  The  potash, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  nitric  acid  are  not 
starch,  and  cannot  become  such,  any  more 
than  a  hen’s  egg  can,  by  hatching,  produce  a 
turkey.  And,  right  here,  let  mo  ask,  is  it  not 
absurd  to  call  these  fertilizers  -'plant- food?” 
They  certainly  do  not  constitute,  in  the  least 
degree,  the  food  of  the  potato;  and  I  have 
serious  doubts  whether  the  same  result  might 
not  be  reached  in  reasoning  out  the  case  of 
every  other  crop. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  tell  ns  how  all 
this  thing  comes  about?  We  ought  to  know 
it,  surely.  And  your  series  of  experiments 
are  not  going  to  throw  one  ray  of  light  upon 
the  subject.  r.  ferris. 

REMARKS. 

The  questions  asked  are  rather  extraordi- 


Fig.  184, 


already  rich,  why  use  fertilizers  at  all,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  his  soil  needs?  It 
needs  no  food,  whatever,  except  to  supply 
what  is  carried  off  in  crops,  But  the  major¬ 
ity  of  our  readers  are  not  so  fortunately 
placed,  ami  experiments  which  will  show  what 
the  Rural's  poor  soil  needs  may,  if  used  in  the 
same  way,  prove  equally  valuable  to  them. 

The  dry  matter  of  the  potato  is  composed  of 
about  80  per  oeut..  of  starch,  and  it  is  true 
that  starch  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these.  All  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  com  - 
posed  of  the  same,  in  varying  proportions. 
We  have  to  do,  in  the  matter  of  fertilization, 
with  the  ash  eontitueuts,  not  with  the  volatile 
parts.  The  ash  of  potatoes  contains  about  60 
percent,  of  potash;  that  of  carrots  about  37; 
and  that  of  turnips  about  89,  Sec.  Hence  it  is, 
that  potash  should  prove  n  suitable  food  for 
potatoes  in  a  soil  not  rich  in  jKitash.  “The 
sources”  of  starch  are  the  air  and  the  soil,  both 
of  which  will  furnish  to  plants  all  the  hydro¬ 
gen,  oxygen  ami  carbon  they  need,  without 
human  airl.  Wheat,  corn,  and  grain  of  all 
kinds,  us  well  as  potatoes,  contain  starch  in 
large  quantities.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  is  to  furnish  the  potash,  the  phosphoric 
add  and  the  nitrogen  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  cause  the  potatoes  to  make  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy  growth,  so  that  they  may  be 
able,  as  it  were,  to  forage  after  starch  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  absurd  to  call  these 
plant  foods,  and  they  do  constitute  the  food  of 
the  potato,  aud  if  we  were  to  furnish  every 
element,  necessary  for  a  crop  of  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre,  locking  ouly  the  potash, 
or  the  phosphoric  acid,  or  the  nitrogen,  we 
should  ouly  get  such  a  crop  as  the  amount  of 
this  one  element  was  sufficient  to  produce,  and 
were  it  entirely  absent,,  we  should  meet  an 
utter  failure.  As  a  rule,  if  these  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant-food  are  present  in  abundance, 
we  shall  obtain  a  good  crop;  it  mutters  little 
about,  nuythiug  farther  except,  of  course, 
pleuty  of  water.  We  fear  you  are  like  Felix 
in  some  respects,  and  would  advise  that  you 
drink  deeper  at  the  Pierian  spring.  ^ 


Fig.  186. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  May  3. — It  seems  to  me  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  tie  more  absurd  than  the  argument 
against  American  thoroughbreds,  made  by  O. 
C.  W.,  p.  282.  History  records  thut  the  Col- 
lings  actually  made  the  Short-horns,  consid¬ 
ered  us  thoroughbreds,  from  common  stock  of 
very  little  value,  while  Bates  differentiated 
the  milkers  and  Booth  the  beef  branch  from 
the  Ceilings’  foundation  in  a  few  years.  The 
Ayrshires  were  made  in  one  lifetime  from  the 
most  inferior  stock.  The  improved  Polls,  red 
and  black,  have  been  produced  since  1  was  a 
young  man.  The  history  of  the  improved 
Herefords  is  but  a  Bhort  one.  The  Devons  as 
a  race  are  old,  but  as  an  improved  breed  do 
not  go  back  of  this  century.  The  ouly  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  good  A  raorican  breeds  is  in 
the  lack  of  stability  in  all  thingB  agricultural 
here.  We  do  make  sheep  breeds  and  hog 
breeds,  even  in  the  short  time  one  man  lives  on 
one  farm. 


Fig.  185. 


“  Pedagogue's”  notes  on  grapes  (p.  283)  are 
good  for  Pennsylvania,  and  for  Northern 
New  England,  Northeastern  New  York  and 
the  lower  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  except 
that  both  Concord  and  Worden  are  too  late 
for  these  localities.  Moore’s  Early  and  Lady 
for  those  who  like  the  Concord,  and  Brighton 
and  Balem  for  those  who  are  more  particular 


will  not  think  me  impudent  [Not  at  all.— Eds.] 
if  I  ask,  in  all  earnestness.  “What  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  out  by  them  ?’  What  can  you  find 
out,  but  the  effects  of  the  various  fertilizers 
used,  for  potatoes,  on  the  “worn-out,  sandy 
loam”  upon  the  Rural  Grounds?  These  results 
will  be  interesting;  but  of  what  special  use 


nary.  What  we  may  learn  through  experi¬ 
ments  for  our  soil,  any  farmer  may  learn  for 
his.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  experiment 
with  concentrated  fertilizers  upon  rich  soils. 
It  would  lie  necessary  to  exhaust  them,  par¬ 
tially,  l.efore  the  effects  of  specific  fertilizers 
could  be  ascertained.  If  our  friend’s  soil  is 


rye  (2)4  bushels  seed),  aud  after  that  is  har¬ 
vested.  following  with  a  crop  of  corn  fodder 
(one  bushel  seed) ;  ensilaging  a  crop,  if  proper¬ 
ly  douo,  will  cost  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton, 
including  all  expenses  from  the  time  it  stood 
in  the  field,  until  in  the  silo  and  weighted. 

I  sowed  a  field  of  rye  in  September,  1882. 
Before  the  middle  of  May,  1883,  it  was  har¬ 
vested,  aud  yielded  19  tons.  The  same  field 
was  then  plowed  end  sowed  to  Early  Minne¬ 
sota  aud  Mexican  Sweet  Corn  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  aud  yielded  L7  tons.  Had  it  been 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  T  should  probably  have 
had  2.»  tons — 20  tons  I  have  had  on  land  no 
better.  The  weight  of  the  crops  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  measuring  accurately  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  average  crop,  and  weighing  it 
carefully,  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  reported 
to  our  Farmers’  Club  one  field  of  oats,  which, 
when  in  the  milk,  weighed  20  tons  per  acre, 
and  i».  field  of  very  stout  clover  which  yielded 
24  tens  per  acre  by  weight  aud  measure;  so 
that  the  two  crops  (rye  and  corn)  ou  good 
land  ought  not  to  yield  less  than  35  tons  per 
acre  in  the  silo. 

Now,  if  we  put  the  feeding  ration,  including 
loss  of  moisture,  at  75  pounds,  this  amount 
would  keep  three  cows  a  whole  year;  but  sup¬ 
pose  we  discount  this  oue-haif  for  the  “ensi¬ 
lage  craze,”  failure  of  crops  aud  shrinkage  in 
reducing  figures  to  practice,  the  crops  ou  one 
acre  feed  one  cow  and  a-half  one  year;  and 
can  any  farmer,  with  only  the  same  amount 
of  manure,  do  any  better  than  this  by  the  old 
system,  on  three  acres  of  good  land,  or  do  it 
much  cheaper? 

When  my  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
subject,  I  confess  that  it  was  a  severe  strain 
on  my  faith  to  believe  that  the  fodder  would 
not  come  out  in  even  worse  condition  than 
“swill,”  and  I  often  went  to  my  silo  and  thrust 
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fill  the  bill.  Unquestionably,  Vergennes  is  too 
late  for  any  loculity  east  and  north  of  the 
Lower  Hudson. 

Coal  ashes  as  a  rnuleh  for  currant  bushes  (ad¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Swan,  p.  284)  serve  about  as  good 
a  use  as  they  can  be  put  to.  But  they  are  not 
a  specific  against  the  worms.  London-purple, 
applied  in  water  while  the  bushes  are  in 
bloom,  lasts  the  whole  season,  and  is  far  more 
reliable  than  hellebore,  which  is  much  adul¬ 
terated,  _ 

“Tho  Greatest  is  Vigor, "says  Mr.  Devereaux 
(p.  284),  and  his  examples  show  that  he  means 
vigor  of  constitution,  rather  than  mere  rank¬ 
ness  of  growth.  Some  of  the  strong  varieties 
he  names  are  very  slow  growers  even  in  rich 
soil,  after  they  begin  to  bear.  But  they  are 
all  vigorous  in  health. 


Tho  Rural  is  right,  as  usual,  when  it  says 
(p.  280)  that,  a  full  report  of  the  discussions  at 
horticultural  meetings  makes  tho  moat  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  tho  record  when  published,  if  ver¬ 
batim  roportiug  ever  pays,  it  pays  there. 
Even  a  little  Hhade  of  expression  from  an  ex¬ 
port,  fully  given,  will  sometimes  speak  vol¬ 
umes. 

Tho  Rural’s  head  is  also  level  in  praising 
bone  flour  (p.  288)  as  the  prince  of  fertilizers. 
Mixed  with  ashes,  I  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  so  good.  But  why  will  not  a  plain  dis¬ 
solved  8,  O.  phosphate,  with  potash  salts,  do 
just  as  well,  and  cost  less?  The  S.  C.  costs  less 
tbuu  half  as  much  as  the  bone.  [There  is  ni- 
trogou  in  both  the  bone  and  unleached  ashes. 
E«8.)  _ 

Rural,  May  10. — Prongy!  I  should  say  so. 
W  bat  is  tho  good  of  such  a  potato  as  that? 
(p.  801).  But,  then,  the  White  Elephant  is  a 
pretty  good  potato,  and  doesn’t  “cut  up”  that 
way  very  often. 

Every  one  to  his  taste.  “Joseph”  (p.  302) 
thinks  the  Early  Rose  the  best  potato  that 
ever  was;  and,  in  a  sense,  it  may  be  true, — 
just  as  the  Concord  is  the  best  grape,  tho  Bald- 
„win  the  l>eat  apple,  tho  Wilson  the  best  straw¬ 
berry,  and  tho  Crawfords  the  best  peaches. 
But  as  a  table  potato,  except  for  cheap 
boarding-houses,  the  Early  Rose  is  hardly  the 
standard  of  excellence. 


Col.  Curtis’s  remarks  on  the  advantages  of 
sheep  (p.  302)  are  Round  and  sensible.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  competition  in  wool,  sheep 
are  profitable  stock  on  a  vast  number  of  our 
hill  farms — or  would  bo,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ravages  of  the  semi-domesticated  wolf,  alias 
dog.  Our  aggregate  annual  loss  from  dogs  is 
nearly  ft, 000, 000  sheep,  or  eight  per  cent.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  United  States  Agricultural 
Report.  And,  by  the  way,  how  very  badly 
the  lsx>k  is  indexed  I  Wanting  to  refer  to  this 
subject  just  now,  1  could  find  neither  “Sheep," 
nor  “Dogs,”  in  the  index,  and  had  to  huut 
half  an  hour  for  the  page.  The  only  heading 
found  under  “Do”  was  “Dodge,  Mr.  J,  R.,  Sta¬ 
tistician.”  _ 

“  Rustic,”  under  the  title  “Head  or  Hams” 
(p.  308),  takes  Mr.  Stahl  to  task  for  being  in 
favor  of  u  hog  that  cau  root,  and  cites  Essex 
and  Berkshire  as  non-rooting  and  rooting 
breeds.  He  gives  away  his  case  by  this  very 
citation.  The  Berkshires  make  by  far  the 
best  hams.  _ 

This  new  idea  (p.  808)  that  there  is  a  great 
choice  in  the  variety  planted  to  fertilize  non¬ 
stamina  te  strawberries,  may  have  something 
in  it.  But  I  get  quite  adequate  fertilization 
for  the  Crescent  from  the  wild  blossoms,  and 
the  same  occurs  with  the  early  berries  of  the 
Windsor  Chief,  [We  beg  to  express  the  opin¬ 
ion,  only  as  a  mere  opiuiou,  until  trusty  tests 
have  been  made,  that  so  long  as  the  pistils  are 
fertilized,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  or  its  size  what  variety  furnishes 
the  pollen. — Eds.] 

Lots  of  sense  in  that  “Chat  with  a  Farmer” 
(p.  804).  A  farmer  who  could  be  hired  not  to 
take  a  paper-  like  the  Rural  for  $25  would  be 
a  fool.  And  yet  bow  many  take  no  such  pa¬ 
per  1  _ 

Regarding  the  question  of  ensilage  for 
horses  (p.  804),  it  will  not.  do  to  give  a  horse  all 
he  can  eat,  or  nearly  so  much,  but  a  little 
good  ensilage,  like  a  mess  of  carrots  or  pota¬ 
toes,  occasionally,  is  good  for  a  horse — at 
least  for  work  horses. 


Seeing  the  notice  of  the  Japanese  Rosa  Ru- 
gosa  on  p.  804,  leads  me  to  ask  if  our  horticul¬ 
turists  Lave  ever  done  anything  to  improve 
any  of  our  own  wild  northern  species  by  selec¬ 
tion  and  crossing?  1  mean  the  fragrant  sorts. 
Some  of  them  growing  about  here  are  very 
beautiful  and  very  sweet,  and  show,  even  in 
the  wild  state,  a  tendency  to  doubling. 

“Stockman” is  always  sensible,  and  shows 
the  fact  in  the  way  he  talks  (p.  304)  about  “sei- 
utifle”  charlatanism.  There  is  a  raft  of  it 


punished  by  it.  Cases  are  numerous,  where 
horses  stabled  for  some  time  and  turned  out 
nights,  have  been  permanently  blemished, 
even  though  the  wires  were  nothing  new  to 
them. 

In  the  earlier  discussions  on  barbed  wire, 
when  the  sentimentalists  were  having  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  it  was  urged 
that  wires  without  barbs  would  answer  just 
as  well  as  those  with  them.  Smooth  wire  was 
tried  thoroughly  iu  Champaign  Co.,  Ill  ,  25 
years  ago,  end  found  completely  ineffectual. 
Cattle  pushing  their  heads  through  between 
the  wires  in  searching  for  forage,  would  push 
upon  them  until  they  gave  way.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  smooth  wire  was  abandoned.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad  first  built  barbed  fence, 
consisting  of  five  wires— three  barbed  and  two 
smooth — but  after  several  years’  experience, 
the  latter  were  removed,  and  barbed  substi¬ 
tuted. 

ERGOTISM. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  disease  which 
broke  out  at  various  points  iu  the  Western 
States  late  in  the  Winter.  It  not  only  caused 
a  great  sensation  among  Btockroen,  but  had  a 
serious  effect  on  the  markets,  ruinously  depres¬ 
sing  prices  for  weeks,  and,  of  course,  inflicting 
serious  losses  on  dealers.  At  first  supposed  to 
be  the  dreaded  foot-and  mouth  disease,  it  took 
weeks  to  get  the  true  state  of  the  facts  before 
the  country— that  it  originated  from  feeding 
ergoted  bay  and  forage;  that  is,  hay  and  for¬ 
age  on  which  the  fungus  growth  ergot  had 
developed,  either  before  or  after  maturity. 

This  fungus  growth  is  nothing  new  iu  the 
stock  history  of  the  West,  and  especially  of 
Illinois,  though  it*  effects  have  never  been  so 
marked,  or  of  so  fatal  a  character.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1881  was  remarkable  for  high  temper¬ 
ature  and  a  sustained  drought,  which  was  not 
broken  till  late  in  September.  The  wheat  and 


in  milch  cows,  and  especially  when  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  epizootically  in  large  herds.  But  if  to 
the  causes  which  produce  the  first,  we  add 
ergotism,  which  may  come  of  many  forms  of 
fnngus  growth,  the  mystery  which  has  envel¬ 
oped  this  scourge  of  the  dairy  may  be,  per¬ 
haps,  cleared  up. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  stock- 
man,  grain-grower  and  general  farmer,  that 
much  more  radical  and  Important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  surroundings  than  we 
are  aware  of;  that  what  has  been  may  never 
again  be ;  that  that  may  be  which  has  never 
been :  and  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to 
take  new  departures  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly 
indicated,  though  the  books  are  silent  and  the 
fathers  protest  and  shake  their  heads,  and  keep 
on  the  old  way. 


Pomfflogicai 


RAWLE’S  JANET  AND  AMERICAN 
GOLDEN  RUSSET. 


A  NOTE  FROM  GOV.  FURNAS. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Beecher  in  what  he 
says  relating  to  the  Rawle’s  Janet 
apple,  and  also  with  his  remarks  on 
the  American  Golden  Russet,  as  far  as  I 
have  had  experience  with  it.  As  to  the  fruit 
of  the  former  having  remained  uninjured 
when  put  in  the  cellar  after  having  been 
frozen  hard  on  the  tree,  that  is  true  of  any 
good  Winter  apple;  that  is,  if  put  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  while  frozen  hard.  I  know  men  who  bar¬ 
rel  their  apples  iu  the  orchard,  and  leave 
them  there  all  Winter.  When  they  are  frozen 
“bard  as  rocks,”  they  are  covered  with  straw, 
to  keep  them  frozen.  When  a  barrel  is  want¬ 
ed  in  Winter,  it  is  taken  into  the  cellar,  or 


“When  the  Kyk  Come  Hamk.” 


afloat,  and  we  see  it  every  day,  touching  dis¬ 
eases  of  man  and  beast,  the  so  called  adultera¬ 
tion  of  food  products,  bacteria  on  money,  and 
all  this  running  of  the  “germ  theoiy”  a  long 
way  Into  the  ground.  The  youngsters  from 
the  scientific  schools  are  bound  to  immortalize 
themselves  for  a  week  apiece,  any  way. 


What  “bosh”  it  is  to  say  that  no  one  “has 
yet  been  able  to  produce  untainted  butter” 
from  ensilage-fed  cows!  (p.  805).  Several  of 
the  samples  iu  the  first  rank  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association 
(and  there  were  over  sixty  competitors)  were 
from  cows  so  fed.  This  is  as  bad  as  Bailey's 
bosh  on  the  other  side. 


That  New  Hampshire  correspondent,  “E. 
A.  H.,”  who  says  (p.  306)  that  “the  average 
farmer  is  about  as  penurious  and  short-sighted, 
penny-wise-ond -pound-foolish  a  man  as  we 
would  wish  to  see,”  may  testify  to  facts  as  he 
knows  them ;  but  such  a  statement  is  a  gross 
libel  upon  American  farmers  as  a  class.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  most  progressive  and  wide¬ 
awake  working  agriculturists  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  skilled  European  visitors 
testify  to  the  facte  freely. 

Rural,  May  17.  Mr.  Beecher  speaks  of 
Rawle’s  Janet  as  the  only  apple  he  knows  that 
will  bear  freezing  without  harm  (p.  322).  Two 
years  ago  the  8th  of  last  October,  all  tbe 
apples  on  my  trees  were  frozen  solid,  aud  re¬ 
mained  so  nearly  24  hours.  They  thawed  out 
tbe  second  night,  and  were  unharmed,  keeping 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  usuaL 

Parker  Earle’s  rules  for  strawberry  plant¬ 
ing  (p.  522)  are,  substantially,  those  I  have 
followed  for  many  years.  If  good  plants  are 
used,  fresh  dug,  and  trimmed  to  but  one  leaf, 
and  the  blossom  buds  pinched  out,  the  result 
is  always  a  perfect  success.  I  do  not  sot  until 
the  blossom  buds  are  out  long  enough  to  be 
easily  nipped  off. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  cultivation 
of  drilled  corn  (p.  224),  if  intervals  of  10  inches 
are  left  botweeu  tbe  plants.  A  common  hoe 
will  take  out  the  weeds  neatly.  Of  course, 
where  horse  culture  exclusively  is  used,  the 
smoothing  harrow  will  clear  out  all  weeds  in 
the  drills  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Orleans  Co. ,  Vt. 


Cl )t 


STOCK  NOTES. 

BARBED  WIRE  FENCES  FOR  STOCK. 

The  efficiency  of  barbed  wire  to  turn  neat 
cattle,  must  be  seen  and  experienced  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  and  being  understood,  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  explanation  of  its  extraordinary  popu¬ 
larity  and  the  rapid  pace  at  which  it  is  super¬ 
seding  every  other  kiud  of  fence.  Three  cases 
iu  point,  will  help  to  enforce  the  truth  of  this 
broad  statement. 

I  am  no  «v  repairing  a  fence  along  a  street 
where  town  cows  are  numerous,  aud  wherein 
the  street  the  grass  and  herbage  are  scant, 
while  inside  the  lot  there  are  clover,  Timothy 
and  Blue  Grass  half-boot-leg  high,  of  the 
sweetest  and  best  kind ;  aud  yet  a  single  barbed 
wire,  fixed  to  posts  eight  feet  apart,  2%  feet 
from  the  ground,  has  proved  an  effectual  bar¬ 
rier  the  length  of  a  block.  A  neighbor  of 
mine,  a  good  farmer  and  feeder,  owns  very 
large  pastures,  which  were  hedged  with  Osage 
Orange  some  years  ago,  before  tbe  property 
came  into  his  possession.  Tbe  pruniug  was 
neglected,  and  breaks  developed  in  the  hedges, 
through  which  young  steers  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  would  push,  especially  early  in 
the  season  before  the  leaves  were  out.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend,  he  drove  jioste,  using 
about  20  to  every  80  rods,  along  inside  the 
hedge  and  about  three  feet  from  it.  Upon 
these  posts  he  stretched  a  single  barbed  wire, 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  This  made 
so  complete  a  barrier  that  no  steer  has  ever 
broken  through,  and  the  proprietor  is  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  barbed  wires  are  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  complete  stock  fence. 

Another  neighbor  owned  an  unruly  bull, 
which  no  common  or  uncommon  rail  or  board 
fence  would  stop.  One  day  he  broke  out  of 
his  stall,  burst  the  bam  doors  open,  crashed 
through  the  strong  gates,  and  started  for  a 
herd  of  cattle  in  a  neighboring  pasture;  but 
being  separated  from  it  by  a  three-board  and 
two-barbed  wire  fence,  he  tore  alongside  it, 
never  once  attempting  to  break  through,  till 
he  reached  a  heavy  board  gate,  which  he 
smashed  aside  and  went  through  iu  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  But  in  all  these  cases, 
the  wires  were  strong  and  good,  having  sharp 
and  fixed  barbs  every  three  inches,  capable 
of  inflicting  great  punishment  if  once  pressed. 

Cattle  are  rarely  seriously  wounded  or  even 
hurt  by  barbed  wire,  unless  they  are  forced 
upon  it.  With  horses  it  is  different.  They 
are  liable  to  injury  until  they  have  once  been 


bay  harvests  were  accomplished  under  very 
favorable  conditions;  and  so  dry  was  it,  there 
was  hardly  any  discoloration  of  stubbles, 
wheat-stalks,  hay  ricks,  and  the  yellow  and 
mature  com,  standing  in  the  field.  But  Octo¬ 
ber  was  wet,  moist,  an  1  very  warm  for  the 
season,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  stub¬ 
bles,  stacks,  ricks  aud  corn-fields  were  turned 
from  a  light  straw  color  to  a  dark-brown,  by 
a  suddenly  developed  fungus  growth  which 
covered  them. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  phenomena 
at  the  time,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  separate, 
when  feeding,  the  fungus-infected  hay  and 
forage  from  the  souud  portion.  Iu  course  of 
tbe  Winter  “pink-eye”  prevailed  extensively 
among  horses,  and  it  was  remarked  that  cattle 
did  not  do  well,  except  where  they  had  extra 
care  and  abundant  com.  But  early  in  the 
Spring,  it  began  to  be  uoticed  that  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  females  had  failed  to 
breed  ;  that  cows  aud  ewes  dropped  their 
young  prematurely ;  that  sows  did  poorly  with 
their  pigs;  aud,  on  summiug  up  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  there  was  found  50  per  cent,  less 
increase  by  births  than  usual.  It  was  even 
reported  at  the  time,  but  privately,  that  of 
the  hundred  heavy  draft  mares  bred  at  one 
establishment,  not  over  23  had  live  foals. 
Similar  accidents  have  happened  in  different 
parts  of  Illinois  two  or  three  times  since. 

Medical  men  tell  us  many,  if  not  all  the  fun¬ 
gus  growths  produce  similar  effects  on  the 
animal  economy  as  ergot  does,  though  not  a3 
powerfully;  and  that  after  feeding  these  fun¬ 
gus  covered  forages,  serious  results  are  pretty 
sure  to  follow.  It  is  too  late,  now,  to  offer 
advice  as  respects  the  feeding  of  stores  on 
hand,  but  not  too  late  to  counsel  breeders  to 
watch  the  development  of  fungus  growth  in 
seasons  when  warm,  moist  weather  succeeds 
long  aud  severe  droughts,  and  to  warn  them 
against  feeding  to  breeding  animals  anything 
but  clear,  bright  grain,  hay,  straw  and  forage. 

“Arrested  development”  has  never  been 
quite  a  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  abortion 


cave,  aud  there  thawed  out.  The  operation 
must  not  be  repeated ;  one  freeze  and  thaw 
must  suffice;  repeated,  the  apples  soften  and 
decay.  They  must  not  be  haudled  until  thor¬ 
oughly  thawed. 

The  Janet  is  one  of  our  “iron  clads”  in  the 
West.  Its  characteristic  of  being  a  late 
bloomer,  meets  an  emergency  with  us.  We 
lose  more  fruit  by  the  early  moving  of  the 
buds  in  Spring,  and  their  being  caught  by 
late  freezing,  than  in  any  other  way.  Our 
seductive  February  aud  March  warm  sun¬ 
shine  cannot  move  Janet  buds  from  winter- 
quarters.  They  reinaiu  dormant  until  Spring 
comes,  and  then  “come  to  stay.”  Wheu  all 
other  apple  trees  are  in  leaf  aud  bloom,  the 
Janet  trees  look  as  lifeless  as  in  mid- win  ter. 
But  they  leap,  as  it  were,  into  place,  and  keep 
company  with  all  others  through  the  season. 

Russets  are  not  popular  iu  the  West;  at 
least  in  this  State.  What  is  known  as  the 
Perry  Russet  stands  best. 

Brownville,  Neb. 


Strawberries. — Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  in  the 
Michigan  Primer  of  Horticulture,  says,  a 
greater  mistake  was  never  made  than  in  ad¬ 
vising  to  plant  strawberries  on  light,  poor 
land.  Although  the  strawberry  will  do  the 
best  it  can  under  such  circumstances,  it  is,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  a  gross  feeder,  a  perfect  gourmand, 
and  not  at  all  particular  as  to  its  diet,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  stable  manure,  ground  bone,  wood 
ashes,  hen  manure,  night  soil,  or  hog  ma¬ 
nure — nothing  comes  amiss,  and  it  will  thrive 
on  any  or  all.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
manure  given  the  plants,  the  greater  will  be 
the  yield  and  size  of  the  fruit.  Besides  being 
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a  gross  feeder,  the  strawberry  is  a  deep  drink¬ 
er,  therefore  we  must  provide  abundant  mois¬ 
ture  by  deep  cultivation,  and  mulch  if  we 
cannot  irrigate — a  ^oot  is  not  too  deep  for  a 
strawberry  bed.  Nothing  pays  better  in 
strawberry  culture  than  clipping  the  runners, 
and  nothing  is  more  neglected.  The  same  ef¬ 
fect  is  produced  by  an  excess  of  plants,  as  by 
so  many  weeds.  In  transplanting,  set  them 
no  deeper  than  they  originally  grew,  as  the 
crowns,  if  placed  below  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  are  very  apt  to  decay. 

Begin  with  the  “old  reliable”  sorts;  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  court  the  acquaintance  of 
the  “  frivolous  belles  of  fashion”  when  you 
have  a  supply  of  strawberries  of  the  tried  and 
enduring  kinds.  Constant  shallow  cultivation 
with  the  strawberry  is  indispensable,  and  un¬ 
less  you  are  prepared  to  give  that,  you  must 
not  expect  the  best  results.  Nothing  so  nearly 
takes  the  place  of  mannre  as  good  cultiva¬ 
tion;  nothing  so  mitigates  the  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects  of  drought  as  constant,  shallow  stirring 
of  the  soil.  These  recommendations  are  the 
results  of  long  experience  of  a  very  successful 
grower,  and  possibly  explain,  in  a  measure, 
how  some  of  our  monster  novelties  are  ob¬ 
tained,  and  why,  by  the  neglect  of  these  very 
reasonable  requirements,  they  so  soon  deterio¬ 
rate  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  planter, 


Tbe  Canadian  Winter  Wheat  Crop,  as 
shown  by  reports  from  over  GOO  correspond¬ 
ents  to  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  May  15, 
though  not  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  is  much 
better  than  last  year.  It  was  generally  sown 
late  last  Fall,  and  was  considerably  injured  by 
the  Winter:  especially  was  this  the  case  at  the 
extreme  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
along  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  and  the  St.  Clair 
River,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  cannot  be 
more  than  half  or  two-thirds  a  full  crop. 
The  Georgian  Bay  counties  report  much 
more  favorably.  Though  less  than  the 
average  acreage  was  sown,  the  plants  are 
coming  forward  well,  and  though  there  are 
some  poor  reports,  tbe  outlook,  on  the  whole, 
is  pretty  good.  The  West  Midland  counties, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  west  peninsula, 
promises  a  full  average.  The  reports  are 
equally  favorable  from  the  l^ke  Ontario 
counties.  In  many  of  the  counties  the  crops 
look  better  than  for  years,  being  free  from 
insects,  and  growing  welL  Accounts  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  district  are  not  so  cheering, 
but,  like  the  Eastern  Midland  counties  lying 
north  and  back  of  Lake  Ontario,  this  section 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  barley,  oats  and  peas, 
and  unfavorable  reports  on  wheat  from  all 
this  country  are  not  of  much  importance,  as 
its  product  makes  but  little  difference  in  the 
general  aggregate.  In  these  districts  GO  per 
cent,  is  said  to  havo  been  plowed  up  Late 
sowiug  is  everywhere  charged  with  the  failure 
of  such  pieces  as  are  reported  looking  bad, 
together  with  the  want  of  drainage.  Every¬ 
where  the  report  is  the  same:  “On  well- 
drained  soils  highly  manured,  the  crop  lookg 
well.”  Like  causes  produce  like  effects,  and 
it  does  seem  as  if  farmers  would  learn  that 
one  acre,  properly  manured  aud  drained,  is 
better  than  two  as  usually  treated.  From  all 
the  reports  it  appeal's  tbe  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  but 
the  outlook  for  a  larger  yield  is  very  much 
better  in  other  respects. 


The  Philadelphia  Record  of  May  18  says: 
It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  fi,O0O.OGO  bas¬ 
kets  of  peaches  will  be  shipped  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  peninsulas  this  Summer, 
and  the  crop  of  small  berries — strawberries, 
blackberries,  and  raspberries — will  be  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  that  section.  The  largest 
shipment  of  peaches  was  made  in  1875,  when 
over  5,000,000  baskets  found  their  way  to  mar¬ 
ket.  This  year  the  crop  promises  to  be  a  third 
larger.  In  addition  to  tbe  6,000,000  baskets 
which  it  is  thought  by  the  best  judges  will  be 
sent  to  market,  at  least  2,000,000  baskets  will 
be  consumed,  by  the  drying  honses  and  can¬ 
ning  factories,  wh.ch  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  fruit  section.  A  prominent  fruit-grower 
from  Lam-el,  Del.,  the  largest  berry  shipping 
town  in  the  United  States,  said  lately  that 
he  thought  that  over  1,500,000  quartsof  berries 
would  be  marketed  in  one  day  from  the  Mary¬ 
land  ani  Dela  ware  fruit  section.  Philadelphia 
commission  merchants  say  that  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  see  300,000  quaits  of  straw¬ 
berries  brought  to  Philadelphia  from  Dela¬ 
ware  in  a  single  day,  but  they  think  that  this 
will  not  glut  the  market,  because  they  ex¬ 
pect  a  superior  grade  of  fruit. 


Fruit  Prospect  in  Mar  vi. and  and  Dela¬ 
ware.— The  Baltimore  American  of  May  14 
says  that  from  present  indications  the  Penin¬ 
sular  fruit  yield  this  year  will  be  phenomen¬ 
ally  large.  The  strawberry  crop,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  will  exceed  anything 
ever  known,  if  the  results  are  only  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  prospects,  and  there  is  every  reason 


to  believe  that  they  will  be.  Great  quantities 
of  blackberries — one  of  the  best  paying  of 
small  fruits— raspberries  and  grapes  will  be 
raised,  and  the  outlook  for  peaches  is  full  of 
the  [brightest  promise.  Fears  of  overstocked 
markets  are  counteracted  by  the  large  de¬ 
mands  that  have  alseady  begun  to  be  made  in 
advance.  The  season  on  the  Peninsula  will 
be  full  of  activity  and  business.  There  will 
be  employment  for  thousands  of  strangers, 
and  poor  city  workers  who  want  to  spend  the 
Summer  in  the  country  can  find  lucrative 
pleasure  in  picking  berries  and  plucking 
peaches,  or  in  handling  fruit  in  the  numerous 
canning  houses. 

Uncle  Waldo  says,  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
buue,  that  a  locust  plantation  may  be  cut  off 
clean  and  marketed  in  from  13  to  20  years 
from  planting,  and  the  crop  will  bring  from 
$400  to  $1,000  per  acre.  The  second  crop  will 
be  ready  for  market  in  two  or  three  years  less 
time  than  the  first,  as  the  roots  are  stored  with 
sap,  and  push  a  wonderful  growth.  One  need 
not  wait  twelve  or  fifteen  years  for  a  return, 
however,  for  after  the  plantation  is  four  years 
old  it  may  be  seeded  to  grass,  and  will  produce 
enough  pasture  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the 
investment.  After  four  years’  growth  the 
thiuningsof  the  plantation  will  yield  a  regular 
Income  for  several  years,  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  second  growth,  which  is  deuse 
and  rapid. 

The  rush  CACTUS,  from  Texas,  is  highly 
recommended  for  use  as  a  hedge  plant  in  the 
South,  A  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
Live-Stock  Journal  gives  some  30  counts  in 
favor  of  hedges  of  this  cactus,  among  them 
that  it  presents  no  such  danger  to  animals  as 
do  rail,  paling,  and  wire  fences;  it  affords  no 
harbor  for  vermin,  as  do  other  hedges;  and 
its  blooms  are  attractive  and  fruit  nearly  al¬ 
ways  present,  bright  and  edible  raw  or  in  pies 
if  one  can  gather  it. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Prof.  Wm.  Brown,  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  Out.,  says  that  there  is  no 
line  of  the  farmer’s  work  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  even  with  wool  so  low,  that  pays  so 
well,  gives  so  little  trouble,  fewer  risks,  earlier 
returns,  and  in  most  ways  makes  things  so 

comfortable  as  sheep  husbandry . 

The  New  York  Tribune  asks  “Why  not 
plant  more  nut  bearing  trees  In  the  place  of 
the  trees  usually  plauted  along  highways  for 
ornament  and  shade?”  It.  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer.  Why  not  more  fruit  trees — pears 
for  instance?  Some  kind  of  pear  trees  have 
an  upright  growth,  and  will  live  a  hundred 

years . . . 

A  widely-known  and  honored  representa¬ 
tive  of  live-stock  interests  says,  in  a  private 
note  to  the  above  journal:  “I  Huspect  that  the 
Jersey  Cattle  business  is  fast  getting  overdone, 
and  will  go  down  rapidly  pretty  soon.  Most 
of  theso  big  prices,  in  my  opinion,  are  puffy 
trades — something  thus:  ‘I  will  give  you 
$20,000  for  your  cow,  and  will  pay  with  calves 
at  $5,000  each to  which  the  seller  agrees,  etc. , 

etc.  Vive.  In  humhnrj'  . 

TnE  Hough  ten  Farm  Jersey  herd  of  15  cows 
give  au  average  milk  yield,  for  the  year,  of 
2,718 M  quarts,  and  a  butter  yield  of  377  pounds. 
So  states  Major  Alvord,  the  superintendent  in 

-the  Breeders’  Gazette . 

Some  of  our  beat  farmers  about  the  Rural 
Farm  use  as  high  as  1,200  pounds  of  pure  raw 
bone  floor  to  the  acre  in  seeding  down.  We 
usually  mow  four  seasons,  and  then  start  the 
rotation  with  corn . 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

In  a  recent  trip  through  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  I  was  struck  with  the  old-time, 
healthy  appearance  of  the  wheat  and  clover 
fields.  For  several  years  there  has  not  been  a 
single  good  clover  crop,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Clover-root  Borer,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  exterminate  the  plant.  This 
year  the  dark-green  foliage  and  the  broad 
leaves  and  rank  growth  are  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  its  appearance  in  former  years,  and 
give  promise  of  barns  full  of  hay,  clover,  etc., 
and  as  a  consequence,  of  plump  stock  and  large 
manure  piles  next  Winter.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  borers  have  gone  seeking 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new;”  and  so  think 
New  York  farmers  who  are  rejoicing  at  their 
departure,  as  no  other  crop  is  more  missed 
by  the  best  farmers,  and  nothing  could  ever 
be  made  to  quite  fill  its  place  on  the  farm  for 
forage  and  manurial  purposes.”  “  Wheat  never 
looked  better  at  this  seasoD,"  was  the  uniform 
reply  of  the  farmers  that  came  aboard  the 
train,  or  that  I  saw  at  the  depots,  and  the  fields 
showing  a  thick  stand,  good  growth  and  fine 
color  corroborated  what  they  said.  Yet  there 
was  a  striking  difference  in  the  appearance 


of  different  fields,  owing  to  difference  in  ma¬ 
nuring  and  drainage,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  skeptical  must  be  convinced  that  the 
wheat-raiser  needs  and  must  have  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  manure  if  he  would  secure 
the  best  paying  crops.  If  this  is  true  of  a  year 
with  so  favorable  a  Winter  as  the  past,  it  must 
be  doubly  true  of  those  trying  years  when  the 
wheat  plant  scarcely  survi  ves  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  The  manure  needed  is  not 
alone  the  phosphates  aud  chemical  fertilizers, 
but  good,  rich  barn -yard  manure.  Wherever 
a  farmer  keeps  plenty  of  stock  and  has  an 
abuudance  of  born-yard  manure,  I  found  by 
all  odds  the  strongest  growth  nud  thickest 
stands  of  healthiest  wheat,  aud  the  difference 
in  yield  must  go  far  to  pay  a  good  profit  on 
stock  feeding.  Another  thing  which  every¬ 
where  this  year  shows  its  good  effects,  is  under¬ 
draining.  On  one  farm,  in  two  fields  of  very 
similar  soil,  side  by  side,  cue  under-drained, 
the  other  not,  and  both  to  wheat,  the  in¬ 
creased  yield  on  the  under-drained  field  this 
year,  will  very  nearly  pay  the  cost  of  the  drain¬ 
age,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  young  Reeding.  Ou 
another  farm  I  saw,  where  a  main  uuder-druin 
runs  through  a  wheat  field,  the  superiority 
of  a  strip  three  or  four  rods  wide  directly 
along  the  course  of  that  drain,  must  convince 
every  one  that  no  money  invested  about  the 
farm  would  pay  better  than  that  expended 
iu  draiuage.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Rural  is  publishing  illustrated  articles  on 
this  subject.  Nothing  can  do  the  farmers 
more  good  than  to  stir  them  up  to  more  thor¬ 
ough  drainage.  “  w.” 

Iowa. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  May  22.— -The  crop 
prospects  in  this  county  aud  vicinity  are  very 
bright.  Here  wheat  had  been  a  failure  for 
several  years  until  last  year;  wlmt  little  was 
planted  then  gave  some  signs  of  promise. 
This  season  a  larger  area  is  sown  than  in  the 
past,  and  the  stand  is  lookiug  well.  The  other 
crops  of  small  grain  are  just  booming.  At 
this  moment  tbo  rainfall  is  more  than  is 
needed  by  the  growing  plant,  and  it  causes  u 
little  uneasiness,  lest  the  newly  planted  corn 
and  garden  vegetables  should  sulfur  by  over¬ 
flow  of  water  ami  by  cold.  Farmers  are  going 
a  little  slow  on  potatoes,  ns  it  is  bettor  to  have 
loss  und  higher  prices,  than  an  overstocked 
market  with  low  prices.  White  Elephant  fills 
the  bill  in  our  Iowa  soil,  and  stands  at  the  head 
of  its  class  as  to  quality  and  productiveness. 
It  is  the  potato  for  the  main  crop.  l.  s.  e. 

Minnesota. 

Lamrerton,  Redwood  Co.,  May  17.— We 
have  had  a  medium-early  Spring,  and  were  it 
not  for  three  very  heavy  rain-storms  during 
April,  farm  work  would  havo  been  all  done 
long  ago.  As  it  is,  small  grains  are  all  in,  and 
are  mostly  up  and  looking  well.  Cora  and 
flax  are  nearly  all  in.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are 
looking  well,  and  feed  on  the  prairies  is  good. 
Yoimg  cattle  are  iu  good  demand,  and  mostly 
shipped  west  to  the  ranges.  Wheat,  72  cents; 
oats,  25  to  30  cents;  barley,  40  to  50  cents;  no 
corn  in  market;  eggs,  10  cents;  butter,  12 
cents.  We  have  a  splendid  country,  but  lack 
a  few  intelligent  Eastern  fanners,  for  whom 
we  have  plenty  of  room.  w.  w.  K. 

Nebraska. 

Brown VILLE,  Nemaha  Co.,  May  17.— We 
have  had  a  most  singular  winter  and  spring 
experience.  The  Winter  was  most  cold  and 
severe,  and  yet  we  have  uever  had  such  pros¬ 
pects  for  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
grapes.  No  peaches,  and  more  peach  trees 
have  been  killed  outright  than  ever  before. 
We  made  no  calculation  on  fruit  after  such  a 
severe  Winter.  But,  as  stated,  the  outlook 
was  never  more  flattering  than  to-day.  Tn  fact, 
while  Spring  is  backwurd,  the  general  agri¬ 
culture  Indications  are  as  favorable  as  we 
could  desire.  We  are  warranted  in  expecting 
the  very  best  of  all  crops  this  season.  There 
has  been  more  tree  planting  on  the  Western 
prairies  than  usual.  I  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  over  eight-and-a-half  million  forest 
tree  seedlings  being  planted  this  Spring.  I 
read  the  Rural  with  pleasure  aud  profit. 

r.  w.  f. 

Inman,  Holt  Co.,  May  1».— Crops  are  look¬ 
ing  fine.  W e  have  the  best  stand  of  oats  and 
wheat  I  ever  saw.  Corn  is  coming  up,  though 
some  are  planting  yet  Gardens  are  looking 
well.  The  weather  is  fine,  though  we  have 
had  a  rather  late  Spring.  The  Rural  corn  is 
just  coming  up,  and  the  Rural  peas,  oats,  and 
other  seeds  are  doing  well.  H.  m.  v. 

Ohio 

ELalida,  Putnam  Co.,  May  19.— Grass  and 
wheat  are  growing  finely.  Almost  all  the 
corn  has  been  plauted  and  is  sprouting  nicely, 
and  it  looks  as  though  we  might  have  a  good 
corn  crop.  Wheat  in  this  township  i.s  very 
much  spotted,  and  a  great  many  have  sown 
oate  in  their  wheat  fields.  Oats  look  well. 
Clover  and  Timothy  are  coming  up  splendidly. 
Apple  trees  are  through  blossoming,  and  pro¬ 
mise^  fair  crop.  [  _  _  __  _  A.  S. 


“SPRING  DWINDLING;”  APPLE  TREE  BLIGHT 


ETC. 

II.  F.  S. ,  Cohocton,  N.  Y  — 1.  My  bees  seem 
to  have  plenty  of  honey,  but  lately  they  have 
bcou  dying  in  great  uumlwrs;  why?  2.  Isblight 
ou  apple  trees  caused  by  insects,  and  what  will 
prevent  it?  3.  Is  horse  manure  improved  by 
being  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  is  it,  better 
piled  under  cover  ?  4.  Are  two  parts  oats,  one 
part  white  corn  and  one  part  barley,  ground 
together,  a  good  feed  for  farm  horses?  I  feed 
four  quarts  mixed  with  cut  hay  and  straw, 
equal  parts,  three  times  a  day,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  little  Timothy  hay  at  night;  but  the 
horses  do  uot  seem  to  like  it,  and  do  not  al¬ 
ways  eat  it  Up  clean;  what  is  wrong? 

Ans. — L.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  bees  to  die 
rapidly  in  Spring.  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
bees  did  not  breed  well  into  the  Fall  tho  pre¬ 
vious  year,  they  will  bo,  for  tho  most  part, 
old  veterans,  and  die  quickly  in  Spring,  be¬ 
cause  their  time  has  come.  Again,  if  the  bees, 
because  of  severe  cold,  improper  food,  or  any 
other  cause,  do  not  winter  well,  they  are 
likely  to  dwindle  away  in  Spring,  hence  the 
term  “spring  dwindling,”  so  often  hcwi  in  the 
bee  journals.  To  prevent  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  colouy,  the  bees  should  bo  conflued,  by 
use  of  a  division  board,  ou  so  fow  frames  that 
they  will  cover  all.  and  the  brood  chamber 
should  be  well  protected  with  chaff  packing. 
It  will  also  aid  to  mend  matters,  if  the  colony 
be  fed  a  little  each  day.  For  this  purpose,  use 
thin  sirup  made  of  granulated  sugar.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  is  enough  to  fpod  each 
day.  A  further  benefit  will  accrue  if  we  take 
brood  from  other  stronger  colouies  und  give  to 
the  failing  ones.  This  brood  should  all  be 
capped,  and  only  a  little  should  be  given  if 
the  colony  is  very  weak,  else  it  will  be  chilled 
aud  will  also  die.  This  brood  will  soon  develop, 
and  greatly  strengthen  the  declining  colony. 
As  the  colony  grows  iu  strength,  more  brood 
should  bo  added.  If  the  bee-keeper  does  not 
have  movable  frame  hives,  then  only  the  feed¬ 
ing  recommended  above  can  be  practiced.  2. 
This  is  too  indefinite  and  brief  to  answer.  We 
might  as  well  expect  a  simple  reply  to  the 
query.  Why  do  people  die?  Perhaps  the  most 
common  cause  of  blight  iu  apple  trees  is  lack 
of  proper  care.  A  tree  is  set  out  In  a  meadow 
or  lawn,  with  u  hole  dug  only  just  large 
enough  to  receive  the  roots,  which  even  then 
must  he  rolled  up  like  a  lady’s  waterfall,  after 
which  they  are  left  to  themselves.  One  might 
as  well  expect  a  horse  to  thrive  in  a  small, 
close  room,  in  sight  of  hay  and  grain  which 
are  just  beyond  its  reach.  The  writer  has 
some  very  thrifty,  excellent  fruit  trees,  which 
have  always  been  in  a  lawu,  but  a  generous 
circle  of  eight  feet  iu  diameter  is  deeply 
spaded  about  thorn  each  Spring,  and  then 
muicliod  with  an  ample  layer  of  coarse  ma- 
uure.  Such  treatment  alone,  will  insure  vigor¬ 
ous  trees  in  a  lawn  or  meadow.  Tbe  mulch 
alone,  without  the  deep  spading,  brings  the 
rootlets  too  near  the  surface.  The  second  most 
prolific  cause  of  blight  among  fruit  trees— and 
this  upplios  especially  to  the  pear— is  wet  feet. 
Fruit,  trees,  unless  the  soil  lias  a  good  natural 
drainage,  will  not  thrive  ou  undrained  land. 
Tho  third  cause  of  blight  is  the  borers.  The 
Big-headed  Apple-tree  Borer  is  especially  de¬ 
structive.  Young  orchards  suffer  most,  we 
have  seen  an  entiru  orchard  swept  away  the 
first  season  after  plunting,  by  this  pest.  Of 
course,  the  nurseryman  was  blamed,  while  the 
owner’s  neglect  was  the  real  cause.  A  tho¬ 
rough  washiug  of  the  trunks  and  main 
branches  of  tho  trees  with  soft  soap  three,  and 
again  seven  weeks  after  they  leaf  out,  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  the  borers.  This  wash  keeps  the 
parent  beetle  from  laying  the  fatal  eggs.  One 
application  made  four  weeks  after  the  trees 
loaf  out,  will  usually  keep  the  borers  at  bay. 
In  this  case,  we  have  found  .that  i  f  one  gallon  of 
water  is  added  to  two  quarts  of  soft  soap, 
the  mixture  is  better  than  soft  soap  alone, 
This  is  boiled,  and  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  is  added.  When  cool,  this  is  applied,  by 
use  of  a  shoe-brush,  to  tho  trunk  and  main 
branches  of  the  trees.  3.  The  manure,  if  piled 
either  out  of  doors  or  under  cover, should  never 
he  allowed  to  heat  so  as  to  burn,  or  become 
dry  aud  caked;  it  should  bo  kept  just  as  wet 
as  possible,  without  having  tho  liquid  soaking 
from  it;  or  if  it  does  soak  out,  it  will  do  no 
harm  if  there  is  some  place  in  which  to  catch 
it,  whence  it  can  be  pumped  back  upon  the 
heap.  Ail  tbiugs  being  equaJ,  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  manure  piled  under  cover.  As 
ordinarily  treated,  much  of  the  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  volatilizes  and  passes 
off.  and  of  course,  is  lost.  For  that  reason,  we 
prefer  to  have  the  manure  drawn  as  fast  as 
made  and  scattered  upon  the  surface  where 
it  is  to  be  used,  unless  the  ground  is  subject  to 
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overflow.  Especially  would  we  prefer  this  in 
case  of  all  manures  made  in  the  Fall  or  Win¬ 
ter.  4.  This  Ik  a  very  good  mixture,  though 
we  should  prefer  a  larger  proportion  of  corn; 
12  quart*,  a  day  of  this  mixture  is  pretty  strong 
feed,  and  it  may  bo  more  than  the  horses  need ; 
or  you  may  not  be  Hufliciently  careful,  and 
allow  some  of  the  utensils  used  to  become 
soured,  which  would  l»e  offensive  to  the  horses, 
as  they  are  quite  particular  about  their  food. 

HINT8  ON  POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  POULTRY 
KEEPING. 

Z.  //.,  Darien,  Witt.  - 1.  Wbpt  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  to  build  a  poultry 
house  for  lft  hens?  2.  What  breed  is  the  best 
to  keep?  3.  Does  keeping  poultry  pay? 

ANS. — 1.  A  house  to  comfortably  accommo¬ 
date  15  hens  and  make  the  most  of  the  lumber, 
might  be  8x12  feet,  although  one  8x10  would 
be  large  enough.  It  should  have  a  lean-to 
roof  five  feet,  high  on  lowest  side,  and  seven 
feet  on  the  other.  If  the  situation  allows  it, 
the  high  side  should  face  the  south;  under  any 
circumstance,  there  should  be  a  good  window 
in  the  side  that  faces  in  that  direction.  This 
should  be  so  low  down  that  the  sun  will  shine 
on  the  floor,  and  there  should  he  a  similar 
window  in  the  east  end:  as  the  heated  air  al¬ 
ways  rises,  windows  that  are  placed  low  down 
always  warm  the  house  more  thoroughly  than 
those  placed  higher.  A  dust-l»ath  should  be 
provided  on  the  floor  where  the  sun  shines. 
Matched  box  boards  and  battens  make  a  cheap 
house,  shingled;  but  no  bouse  is  fit  for  poultry 
iu  Winter  in  your  climate  without,  being  lathed 
and  plastered  inside.  One  coat  of  plaster  is 
enough.  The  windows  should  be  made  to  slide 
open,  or  else  there  should  lie  a  ventilator  in 
the  south  end  over  the  window,  hinged  so  that 
it  cun  be  set,  open  w'ith  a  hook  to  any  desired 
extent.  It  is  best  to  have  no  openings  on  the 
north  or  west  sides,  so  as  to  uvoid  any  cold 
drafts  in  Winter.  The  door  should  be  on  the 
south  side.  Many  neglect  to  lath  and  plaster 
poultry  houses;  but  this  precaution  is  posi¬ 
tively  necessary  where  the  cold  reaches  zero 
at  any  ti  me.  The  perches  should  lie  2%  or 
three  feet  from  the  floor,  all  being  on  the  same 
level.  Set  four  posts  in  the  form  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  In  the  earth  floor;  nail  two  pieces  of 
scantling  edgewise,  one  on  each  pair  of  side 
posts,  for  the  perches  to  rest,  on  crosswise.  Do 
not  nail  down  the  latter,  but  cut  slots  in  the 
scantlings  for  them  to  rose  in,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  removed  to  be  cleaned.  The  floor 
should  be  Ailed  tip  a  little  higher  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  level,  with  dry  earth.  The  nest 
boxes  should  not  be  higher  thau  the  perches, 
or  the  birds  w  ill  roost  on  and  soil  them.  2.  In 
regard  to  breed,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
accommodation  at  your  disposal  Some  breeds 
will  do  well  iu  a  small  yard,  while  others  re 
quire  a  large,  free  run.  The  latter  are  tbo 
most,  profitable  where  they  have  their  liberty. 
The  breeds  that  are  contented  nod  lay  almost 
as  W'nll  iu  confinement  if  well  fed,  are  the 
Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  with 
all  their  crosses.  The  breeds  that  require 
liberty  to  keep  them  in  health  and  rigor,  are 
Games,  Dorkings,  Hamburg*.  Leghorns,  and 
most  of  the  others  which  are  kno  wu  as  small 
breeds,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Asiatics. 
In  Wisconsin,  Plymouth  ltocks  or  Brahmas, 
or  any  cross  with  the  Brahmas,  would  best  suit 
the  climate.  3.  Poultry  pay  proportionately 
better  in  small  than  in  large  numbers;  and,  of 
coarse,  where  there  is  a  good  market  close  at 
hand  than  where  tbo  m  irket  is  distant.  Some 
Wisconsin  poultry  raisers  send  their  fowls  to 
this  city;  but  there  cannot  be  much  profit  in 
such  transactions.  Poultry  pay  best,  wheu 
they  lay  iu  Winter.  To  induce  them  to  do 
this,  they  must,  have  a  warm  house  and  plenty 
of  good,  warm  food.  The  best  way  to  stock 
a  house  is  to  procure  earl.v-hatchcd  pullets; 
for  they  will  lay  in  the  following  Fall  and 
Winter  better  than  old  hens.  It  may  be  that 
our  friend  wrote  15  for  150  fowls;  if  so,  150 
fowls  should  never  be  kept  in  one  house.  Two 
or  throe  houses  would  be  necessary.  A  bouse 
for  50  hens  should  be  12x16  feet,  with  pitch  or 
ridge  roof.  For  75  hens  the  house  should  be 
10x20,  haviug  at  each  eud  a  ventilator  that 
can  be  opened  aud  shut  according  to  weather, 
and  openings  in  it  should  lie  so  arranged  that 
they  eau  lie  closed  perfectly  tight,  for  fumi¬ 
gating  wTith  tobacco  stems  and  sulphur  twice 
a  year. 

CHICKEN-POX  AND  GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

IF.  //.  T.,  Port  Byron ,  N.  Y.—l.  What  ails 
my  poultry  ?  Their  heads  swell,  light-colored 
very  hard  scabs  appear  all  over  their  heads 
and  necks,  and  the  iusides  of  their  mouths  are 
coated  over  with  yellowish  stuff  which  smells 
bad.  Alter  the  first  two  or  three  days  they 
do  not  eat  nmeb,  though  they  linger  for  ten 
or  twelve  days.  Their  feed  is  corn  and  wheat. 
2.  What  is  a  preventive  of  gapes  in  chicks? 

answered  by  HENRY  HALES. 

1.  The  light-colored  scabs  on  the  heads  of  the 
fowls,  denote  the  presence  of  a  disease  called 
chicken-pox.  I  know  of  uo  cure;  all  poultry 
literature  is  almost  silent  on  this  subject,  as  it 


has  been  found  hard  to  cope  with  the  malady. 
Kill  and  bury  deep  all  birds  that  show  those 
yellowish  oolored  scalis  on  the  head  or  in  the 
mouth,  and  give  the  others  tonics  in  their 
food  or  drink,  such  as  Douglas  Mixture,  or 
the  advertised  roup  remedies.  The  recipe 
for  Douglas  Mixture  bus  been  given  several 
times  before  in  the  Rural.  It  is:  half  a  pouud 
of  sulptiatc  of  iron  and  one  ounce  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  dissolved  jn  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  each  pint  of  drinking  water.  Also  feed 
the  fowls  on  strengthening,  soft  A/od  once  a 
day,  such  as  chopped  meat,  bread,  aud  ale  or 
milk,  or  add  a  little  cayenne  to  their  food.  2. 
The  only  way  to  preveut  chickens  from  hav¬ 
ing  gapes,  is  to  coop  them  out  on  new  ground 
where  chickens  have  not  been  raised  before. 
After  the  disease  make*  its  appearauce,  it  will 
be  an  annual  visitor  to  a  more  or  less  extent  on 
the  same  ground.  Avoid  feeding  chicks  too 
much  corn  meal;  keep  up  their  strength  with 
good  food,  such  a*  broken  wheat,  rice,  wheat 
middlings  or  oat  meal.  Use  a  little  bone  meal 
in  their  feed.  To  those  chicles  that  have  gapes* 
give  a  little  piece  of  gum  camphor,  a  bit  bigger 
than  a  pin’s  bead,  each,  for  two  days.  It 
will  cure  light  cases;  bad  ones  can  be  cured 
by  taking  the  worniB  out  of  the  wind-pipe 
with  a  feather  or  horse-hair;  slnp  ft  moderate¬ 
ly  stiff  feather  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  leaving 
a  few  barbs  on  the  end,  like  the  point  of  an 
urrow;  watch  for  the  opening  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  insert  the  feather  aud  turn  it,  round  as 
you  druw  it  out.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert 
this  is  done  quickly,  and  gives  instant  relief 
and  cure.  See  remedy  for  gapes  in  chicks  c-n 
the  editorial  page  of  the  last  issue  of  the 
Rural. 

WHITEWASH  FOR  FENCES  AND  OUTBUILD¬ 
INGS. 

O.  IF.  C ,  Hawkinstown,  Fa.— 1  What  is 
best  whitewash  for  fences  and  outbuildings! 
2.  Should  there  be  any  difference  in  a  wash 
for  fruit  trees? 

Ans — b  A  capital  whitewash  is  made  by 
mixing  common  water-lime  cement  with 
sweet  skim  milk  to  the  proper  consistency. 
The  following  i*  the  Government  whitewash, 
and  a  fine  whitewash  it  is: — Put  two  pailfuls 
of  boiling  jvater  in  a  barrel;  add  one  half 
bushel  of  well-burned,  fresh  quick  lime;  put 
in  quickly  one  pock  of  common  salt  dissolved 
in  hot  waier,  and  cover  the  barrel  tightly  to 
keep  in  the  steam  while  the  lime  is  slaking: 
when  the  violent  ebullition  is  over,  stir  till 
well  mixed  together,  and.  if  necessary',  add 
more  boiling  water,  so  as  to  have  the  mass 
like  thin  cream;  strain  through  a  sieve  or 
coarse  cloth.  Make  a  thin  starch  of  three 
pounds  of  rice  flour  and  one  pound  of  strong 
glue,  having  first  soaked  the  glue  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  the  latter  mixture  add  two  pounds 
of  whiting.  Add  this  to  the  lime  wash,  and 
also  sufficient  hot  water  to  dilute  to  the  pro¬ 
per  consistency ;  keep  hot  while  applying.  It 
will  require  about  six  quarts  of  the  mixture 
for  100  square  feet  of  surface,  and  it  will  last, 
remarkably  well.  It,  goes  without  saying 
that  it  may  be  made  any  color  desired.  2. 
This  wash  would  not  do  at  all  for  fruit  trees. 
There  is  nothing  so  goes!  for  them  as  the  caus¬ 
tic  soda  mixture  described  iu  the  ‘‘Farmers’ 
Flub”  some  time  since. 

PAINT  FOR  BARN,  ETC. 

C.  IF.  .4.,  falcon,  Mich. — 1.  What  is  the 
cheapest  aud  best  paint  for  the  roof  aud  the 
planed  siding  of  a  barn,  and  how  should  it  be 
mixed  aud  applied?  2.  What  will  make  the 
best  floor  for  the  basement.,  and  how  should  it 
lie  put  in  f 

A  ns.— 1,  If  you  can  obtain  crude  petroleum 
by  the  barrel,  af  10  cents  or  less  per  gallon, 
first  apply  that  to  the  whole  surface,  roof  uud 
ull,  so  as  to  thoroughly  till  the  pores,  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  roof  with  a  mop,  as  well  as 
anything.  Two  weeks  or  more  after  it  has 
been  put  on,  apply  to  the  siding  a  paint  com¬ 
posed  of  raw  linseed  oil  ami  crude  petroleum, 
equal  parts,  thickened  to  the  desired  consist¬ 
ency  with  a  mineral  paint  from  Northern  New 
York,  called  Rossie  Paint,  which  is  simply 
iron  ore  ground  line.  It.  is  sold  by'  most  deal¬ 
ers  iu  paints.  After  this  coat  has  dried  per¬ 
fectly,  give  another  ot  pure  linseed  oil,  with 
the  same  paint,  and  the  barn  will  look  well, 
and  last,  without  further  painting,  10  or  15 
years.  This  iron  ore  paint  is  the  best  paiut 
we  have  ever  tried,  as  it  becomes  very  hard. 
We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  anything  on  the 
roof  except  crude  petroleum,  and  that  should 
be  applied  about  once  in  10  years.  2.  We  pre¬ 
fer  a  loom  floor  in  the  basement  to  any'  thing 
else,  and  in  Michigan  you  should  have  plenty 
of  straw,  which  should  he  used  iu  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  keep  stock  clean  and  dry .  From 
two  to  four  inches  of  the  soil  should  be  remov¬ 
ed  once  iu  two  or  three  years,  and  replaced 
with  fresh  earth.  In  this  way  all  the  urine 
will  be  utilized. 

CURRANT  BORERS. 

D,  S.,  North  Adams,  Mich.  —  A  worm  eats 
through  the  outer  coats  aud  devours  the  hearts 


of  the  currant  stalks;  what  is  it,  and  what  is 
the  remedy? 

Ans  — The  insect,  is  not  the  currant  worm, 
but  a  currant  borer,  of  which  two  distinct 
species  are  found  infesting  the  red  and  white 
currants — one,  which  is  imported,  is  in  its  per¬ 
fect  state  a  wasp-like  moth,  L-Egem  t.ipuli- 
formis.  Linn.)  which  lays  its  eggs  near  the 
buds  on  the  stalks,  into  which  the  young 
larva  begins  to  eat  as  soon  as  hatched.  On 
reaching  the  center  of  the  stalk,  it  bores  or 
eats  out,  the  pith,  making  a  cavity  several 
inches  in  length,  and  in  this,  when  full-grown, 
it  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  and  to  a  perfect  in¬ 
sect  while  emerging  from  the  place.  The  other 
is  a  native  American,  and  although  its  hubits 
aud  mode  of  attack  npon  the  currant  are 
much  like  those  of  the  other,  it  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  order  (Psenocerus  superno- 
tatus.  Say).  It  is  not  a  moth,  but  a  beetle,  and 
the  larva1  can  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  legs  or  feit,  and  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  of  them  in  the  same  cavity.  Lucki¬ 
ly,  both  can  bo  destroyed  in  the  same  way, 
and  if  the  work  is  well  done  it  is  quite  effec¬ 
tual.  In  the  Autumn,  or  very  early  in  Bpring, 
careful  y  examine  the  bushes,  cutting  out  all 
stalks  that  are  hollow,  or  that,  look  sickly,  be¬ 
ing  sure  ti  cut  below  ull  cavities,  aud  imme¬ 
diately  burn  the  cuttings, 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

J.  M.  C. ,  Ki ngs  Co.  I  n  the  Spring  of 

1883,  my  six-y'oar-old  mare,  when  feeding  and 
resting,  invariably  held  her  off  fore  leg  ex¬ 
tended  iu  fiout,  though  she  never  showed  any 
lameness  when  traveling.  Last  Fall  I  noticed 
heat,  in  the  fetlock  joint  and  tenderness  in  the 
shoulder.  Last  Wiuter  she  grew  worse  and 
began  to  over-reach  on  the  off  side.  In  Mareh 
she  was  placed  under  treatment,  uud  tbo  soro 
ness  has  been  abated  iu  the  fetlock  joint,  but 
she  is  still  tender  iu  the  shoulder — in  both 
shoulders,  indeed; — what  ails  her?  2.  When  a 
cow'  is  well  fod,  yet  her  milk  decreases,  and  on 
boring  the  horns  they  are  found  hollow',  cold 
and  “dead,”  what  is  the  name  of  the  disease? 
We  find  it  can  bo  cured  by  inserting  salt  and 
pepper  in  the  horn.  3.  What  disease  causes 
the  end  of  the  tail  to  decay,  which  is  cured  by 
amputating  the  unsound  part,? 

Ans.— 1.  The  trouble  with  the  horse  is  na¬ 
vicular  disease;  the  pointing  forward  with  the 
foot  indicates  this  with  certainty.  The  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  shoulder  may  be  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  but  unless  there  cortuinly  is  tenderness 
there,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  due  to  the  disease 
in  the  foot  haviug  caused  a  wasting  of  the 
shoulder  muscle.  The  foot  should  he  blistered 
between  the  heels  and  under  the  pastern,  or 
around  the  coronet.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
run  at  pasture,  without  shoes,  for  some  time, 
may  restore  the  mare.  2.  The  disease  of  the 
cow  referred  to  is  inflauimuMou  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  sinuses  of  the  head.  That  of  the 
tail  is  softening  of  the  bone,  aud  is  not  an  uu 
common  one  when  cows  are  exposed  to  cold, 
and  are  fed  upon  land  that  is  deficient  in  lime. 
The  same  causes  sometimes  produces  disease  of 
the  feet,  the  tones  of  which  become  soft  and 
break  down,  aud  the  hoofs  dropoff.  3.  There 
may  he  several  causes  tor  the  failure  of  the 
milk.  One  may  be  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
cow  to  calving,  which  is  usual  in  the  Spring; 
another  may  be  the  variation  of  temperature. 
There  are  so  uiauy  causes  indeed  that,  without 
knowing  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  tedi¬ 
ous  as  well  as  useless  to  mention  them. 

FEATHER-EATING  POULTRY. 

.7.  M.  /*.,  Hamden,  Conn  —My  hens  have 
plenty  of  corn,  oats,  rjc  ami  sunflower  seed; 
they  are  in  excellent  health  and  never  laid 
better,  but  the  feathers  are  off  the  hind  part 
of  all  of  them;  what  is  the  cause? 

Ans.— We  suspect  the  roosting  perches  are 
so  close  together  that  the  birds  liehiud  reach 
forward  and  pick  off  the  feathers  from  the 
hens  iu  front  of  them.  During  Winter  this  is 
very  common,  and  wheu  once  the  trick  is 
learned,  the  fowls  will  practice  it  well  into  the 
Summer.  The  lmbit  is  called  feather-eating. 
The  birds  always  prefer  either  the  neck  feath¬ 
ers  or  the  feathers  behiud.  The  habit  is  due 
to  a  depraved  appetite  in  lowls,  and  is  usual!}' 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  animal  food,  lime, 
etc.  It  is  most  common  during  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  Winter,  aud  among  fowls  shut  up  per¬ 
manently  in  yards  in  cities,  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages;  for  when  allowed  to  run  at  large,  the 
birds  obtain  what  is  needed  by  catching  in¬ 
sects,  etc.  Once  the  habit  is  acquired,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  almost  as  ban!  to  “break  it  off,”  as 
the  drinking  habit  of  a  toper.  The  best  pre¬ 
ventive  is  auirnal  food,  such  as  fresh  meat, 
kitchen  scraps,  waste  from  the  butcher’s  block, 
etc.  This  should  be  giveu  iu  moderation,  two 
or  three  times  a  week— a  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  per  bird  is  quite  enough.  Too  much  may 
make  the  bird  sick  or,  give  a  bad  flavorto  the 
eggs,  or  cause  the  quill  feathers  to  become 
charged  with  blood,  wheu  the  fowls  will  cer¬ 
tainly  pick  at  the  plumage  until  the  skin  is 
left  bare.  Broken  burnt  bones,  pounded  oys¬ 
ter  shells,  charcoal,  and  clean  water,  are  all 
excellent  preventives,  and  will  generally  prove 


remedies,  with  a  free  range.  If  they  fail,  put 
the  feather  eating  birds  in  the  pot. 

NUT  GRASS. 

B.  S.  II.,  Washington,  At  C.— 1.  \\  hat  is  the 
best  mode  of  exterminating  Nut  Grass  in 
light,  sandy  laud?  2.  How  ran  I  best  re¬ 
store  dead  spots  jn  light,  sandy  soil,  now  un¬ 
productive?  3.  What  is  the  best  way  to  use 
stable  manure  in  such  land? 

Ans  —1.  Nut  Grass  (Cyperu*  rotundus,  var. 
hydra.  Gra>)  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
the  Southern  planters.  It  shoots  fiom  the 
base  of  its  stem  a  threadlike  fiber,  which 
penetrates  perpendicularly  from  6  to  18  inches, 
and  then  produces  a  small  tuber.  From  this, 
horizontal  Abel's  stretch  in  every  direction, 
producing  new  tubers  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  these  immediately  send  up 
stems  to  the  surface,  and  throw  out  lateral 
fibers  to  form  now  progeny.  1  bis  process  is 
interminable.  The  grass  is  very  tenacious  of 
life.  The  only  mode  of  destroying  it  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  is  to  plow  or  hoe  the  place 
where  it  grows  every  day  throughout  the 
whole  season.  By  their  persistent  efforts,  to 
produce  leaves,  the  roots  become  exhausted, 
and  either  perish  or  can  be  dug  tip  next  Spring. 
2.  Use  phosphate  and  hard  wo,  d  ashes,  or  kai- 
nit  and  manure.  As  soon  as  it  w  ill  grow  them, 
put  on  cow-peas  and  plow  them  under.  3. 
We  think  on  that  soil  it  is  best  to  apply  a  light 
dressing  of  manureeaeli  year.  We  once  owned 
such  a  soil,  and  that  was  our  mode  of  enrieh- 
ing  it.  Plow  in  as  much  green  manure  as  you 
can. 

TANNING  A  CALF  SKIN. 

F.  K.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. — Ho  wean 
I  tan  a  calf  skin  w  ith  hair  on,  so  as  to  be 
suitable  for  mittens? 

Ans. — Soak  the  skin  for  six  hours,  or  till 
thoroughly  soft,  in  cold  water.  Then  put  on 
the  flesh  side  a  heavy  coating  of  salt  and  alum, 
two  parts  salt  to  one  of  alum,  made  very  fine. 
Throw  the  edges  of  skin  in  all  round,  and  roll 
up  as  snugly  as  possible  and  luy  in  any  cool 
place  for  three  days,  examining  it  every  day 
and  replacing  the  coating,  if  it  becomes  all 
dissolved.  Then  lay  the  skin,  hair  side  down, 
on  a  smooth  board  or  bench  and,  using  an  iron 
with  a  square  edge,  quite  sharp,  scrape  it,  re¬ 
moving  every  particle  of  meat  or  flesh;  con¬ 
tinue  the  rubbing  until  dry,  when  it  will  be 
found  as  soft  as  a  glove.  Luy  it  again  on  the 
smooth  surface,  and  having  made  u  strong 
Castile  soapsuds,  stirring  into  it  as  much  cas¬ 
tor  oil  as  will  mix  with  it,  and  apply  a  good 
coating  of  this  mixture  and  rub  it  into  the 
skin,  aud  continue  to  rub  till  again  dry.  The 
application  of  the  mixture  and  rubbing  should 
be  continued  until  the  skin  is  soft  enough  to 
suit.  There  is  nothing  that  can  lie  applied 
that  will  permanently  scent,  the  skin. 

THUMPS  IN  PIGS. 

S.  R.  P  Oskalousa,  la. — What  is  a  remedy 
for  “thumps”  in  young  pigs? 

Ans. — Thumps  iu  pig«  is  caused  by  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  In  its  early  stages  it  is 
scarcely  noticeable  for  some  days,  though  by 
close  observation  Its  course  may  be  traced. 
At  first  it  may  possibly  be  cured  by  adminis¬ 
tering  extracts  of  digitalis  twice  a  day— one 
or  more  drops  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animal;  or  a  lew  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
may  be  given.  Thumps  is  property  caused 
by  an  excess  of  fat  around  the  heart.  As 
soon  as  detected,  the  pigs  should  be  turned 
out  ou  the  ground,  and  the  sow  should  be 
given  less  food  in  order  to  decrease  the  tatty 
condition  of  the  pigs.  It  is  not  an  affection 
of  the  lungs,  and  pigs  are  rarely  troubled  by 
it  when  they  and  the  sow  are  not  in  close  cor. 
finemeut. 

SUPERIOR  FUCHSIAS. 

E.  IF.,  Eagle  Lake ,  Ont.,  Can. — 1.  What 
are  the  best  six  single  aud  double  fuchsias?  2. 
is  the  firm  of  Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  reliable? 

Ans.— 1.  The  best  six  single  Fuchsias  are 
Bpeciosa,  Earl  of  Beacouslield,  Wave  of  Life, 
Rose  of  Castile,  Striped  Bauner  and  Rose  Per¬ 
fection.  If  additional  varieties  are  desired, 
add  Aurora  superba,  Rose  of  Denmark,  Ara¬ 
bella,  improvement,  Covent  Garden,  Bird  of 
Paradise,  aud  Inimitable.  The  best  double 
fuchsias  are  Avalanche  (Henderson9*),  Ava¬ 
lanche  (Smith’s),  Anne  Boleyn,  Mad.  Vander 
Strass,  Jules  Mungee,  aud  Snow  Fairy.  If 
more  aredesired,  add NewMastodonte,RubeDS, 
Jos.  Rosain,  Dupute  Borlet,  and  Little  Alice. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  tnauy  of  the 
varieties  cur  friend  mentions.  2.  Yes. 

GETTING  RID  OF  CROWS. 

H.  C.  P.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. — How  can  I 
poison  or  trap  the  crows  that  iufest  my  corn¬ 
fields? 

Ans. — Crows  are  so  witty  they  are  hard  to 
scare,  aud  harder  to  poison,  because  they  can 
so  readily  eject  everything  from  their  stom¬ 
achs.  Try  the  following,  which  we  have 
found  very  effectual :  For  a  few  days  before 
the  time  for  corn  to  come  up,  scatter  a  small 
quantity  of  well-soaked  corn  about  the  fields, 
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so  that  they  will  get  accustomed  to  it  and  will 
readily  eat  it.  Soak  a  quart  or  two  of  corn  in 
alcohol  for  two  days,  putting  it  in  fruit  cans 
and  covering  it  tight;  in  the  morning,  before 
light,  scatter  this  about  the  field.  This  will 
make  the  crows  thoroughly  drunk,  and, 
knowing  so  much  more  than  men,  they  will 
never  come  back  again  after  more. 

REMEDY  FOR  FUNGUS  GROWTH  ON  TREES. 

P.  D.  K.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — What  will  pre¬ 
vent,  or  get  rid  of  moss  on  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes? 

Ans. — We  suggest  that  you  give  very  good 
cultivation,  and  liberal  mauuring  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  hard  wood  ashes.  Spray  the 
bushes  with  a  wash  made  of  caustic  soda,  or 
soda-ash  and  water.  1}^  pound  to  the  gallon; 
or,  if  you  can't  get  either  of  these,  use  a  strong 
litne  wash  made  by  stirring  caustic  or  fresh 
lime  in  boiling  water,  like  thick  white  wash, 
and  then  letting  it  sulfide,  so  as  to  get  the 
clear  water.  These  are  a  certain  cure  for  any 
sort  of  fungous  or  lichenous  growth  on  trees. 


Miscellaneous. 

F.  E.  .4..  Kelly  Station,  Va. — 1.  Are  angle- 
worms  injurious  to  gardens?  2.  What  are  the 
best  books  for  a  beginner,  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  entomology,  and  botany?  3. 
What  will  exterminate  cut-worms?  4.  The 
leaves  on  my  peach  trees  are  puffed  up  and 
curled  together;  what  ails  them?  5.  What 
arc  the  best  grapos  for  Hanover  Co.,  Va..  for 
home  and  market?  6.  Uow  can  the  potato 
beetle  be  killed?  7  How  thick  can  radishes 
be  grown?  8..  Is  it  bettor  to  “stick”  English 
peas,  or  let  them  alone?  ft.  What  is  the  best 
strawberry  for  market?  111.  What  is  the  best 
breed  of  chickens  for  eggs  aud  table? 

Anh.— 1.  Probably  the  only  harm  they  do 
is  to  work  through  the  ground  when  wet,  and 
thus  make  it  hard.  Salt,  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  per  acre,  will  exterminate  them.  2. 
Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow,  and  llow  Crops 
Feed,  $2  each;  A.  H.  Packard’s  Our  Common 
Insects,  $1  50;  Wm  Saunders’s  Insects  Inju¬ 
rious  to  Fruit,  #3;  Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany, 
$2.25.  are  good  works  on  the  above  subjects. 
3.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Try  the  kerosene  emulsion  described 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Rural  for  May 
10.  4.  It  is  the  curl  leaf,  and  will  cease  as  the 
weather  gets  settled.  To  keep  the  trees  well 
manured  and  healthy,  is  the  best  preventive. 
5.  Ives’s  Seedling,  Norton’s  Virginia  aud  Del¬ 
aware  are  the  only  grapes  double-starred  for 
Virginia  in  the  American  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ty’s  Catalogue.  We  should  recommend  a  trial, 
in  a  small  way,  of  Brighton  and  Jefferson; 
also  of  Worden  aud  Duchess.  6.  Paris-green 
or  London-purple  is  sure  death  to  potato 
beetles,  aud  can  be  applied,  mixed  with  water, 
ono  teaspoonful  to  pailful;  or  with  plaster, 
one  part  to  100  by  weight.  7.  Rows  one  foot 
apart  and  two  or  three  incties  wide;  plant  one 
inch  apart  in  all  directions.  8.  All  peas  grow¬ 
ing  over  two  feet  high  should  be  “sticked.” 
9.  Wilson’s  Albany,  for  a  stand-by;  give  it 
extra  manuring  and  culture.  10.  Seearticios 
in  course  of  publication  in  the  Rural. 

A.  C  M.,  Union.  City,  Mich i — 1.  What  is  the 
bast  mulch  for  a  newly -planted  hedge,  and 
does  it  need  watering?  2.  Is  it  the  custom, 
now,  to  paint  blinds  the  color  of  the  house?  8, 
What  is  a  good,  durable,  cheap  paint  for  roofs? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  mulch  of  all  is  a  finely- 
cultivated  surface;  broken  or  cut  straw,  tan- 
bark  and  sawdust  are  also  good,  in  the  order 
named.  It  does  not  need  watering  if  well 
soaked  by  rain  after  it  was  planted,  and  if 
mulch  was  applied  soon  afterwards.  2.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  to  paint  blinds  exactly  the  color  of 
the  house,  but  of  a  shade  in  unison  with  it.  3. 
If  it  is  a  tin  or  metallic  roof,  there  is  nothing 
so  good  as  the  iron  ore  paint  sold  under  the 
name  of  Rossie,  It  is  also  good  to  use  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil  on  shingle  roofs,  as  it  is  much  harder 
and  more  lasting  than  any  other  paint  which 
we  know  of.  For  first  coat,  it  should  be  mixed 
rather  thin. 

L.  It.  C  ,  Tribe's  Hills,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  a 
suitable  sized  pot  for  potting  strawberries,  and 
where  can  I  get  such?  2.  I  made  a  compost 
of  priyy  manure,  leached  ashes,  and  common 
dirt.  It  is  now  filled  with  white  grubs,  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  What  are  they,  and 
what  will  kill  them? 

A.\\s. — L  Any  old  strawberry  basket  or  box 
or  pot  will  answer.  If  to  be  bought  new,  the 
twoaud-one-half-inch  thumb  pot  is  best.  We 
think  they  can  be  got  at  Syracuse.  Any 
green-house  man  can  tell  you  the  nearest 
place  at  which  they  caa  be  bought.  2.  These 
grubs  are  probably  Muck  Grubs.  They  look 
something  like  small  White  Grubs,  only 
they  are  not  quite  so  white;  they  are  nearly 
always  found  in  manure  piles  or  under  mulch, 
and  do  no  harm,  only  eating  a  little  manure. 
They  can  be  driven  out  or  killed  by  the  mode¬ 
rate  use  of  strong  lime  water  for  watering. 

Wm.  M.,  Mt.  Gilead  O. — 1.  What  does  the 
Rural  think  of  Darnell’s  furrower  and  mark¬ 
er?  2,  Does  it  do  good  work  as  a  potato  or 


corn  furrower,  and  what  is  its  price?  8,  On 
what  terms  does  the  Rural  test  seeds  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  how  much  seed  must  be  sent?  4. 
What  is  the  price  of  the  eight-foot  Acme  pul¬ 
verizer?  5.  What  is  the  best  instrument  for 
putting  sod  in  condition  for  potatoes? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  used  it,  but  we 
have  heard  it  well  reeommeuded.  2  We 
think  it  works  well.  We  don’t  know  the  price; 
seud  to  manufacturers  for  catalogue.  3. 
Without  money  and  without,  price;  glad  to 
test  what  we  can.  free;  but  very  little— a  sin¬ 
gle  potato,  or  a  single  ear  of  corn,  etc.  4. 
Write  for  circular.  The  manufacturers  will 
gladly  seud  it  if  you  mention  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  5.  There  are  several  good 
tools;  the  Acme  is  good  and  so  are  several  of 
the  disc  and  spring-tooth  harrows.  Send  for 
catalogues  aud  judge  for  yourself. 

TV.  T.  G.,  Miami,  Mo, — 1,  From  whom  can 
I  get  Jersey  Red  hogs?  2.  Are  Jersey  Reds 
ami  Duroc  Jerseys  the  same?  3.  In  purchas¬ 
ing  pure-bred  swine,  how  can  I  prevent  impo¬ 
sition? 

Ans. — l.  From  T.  Bennett.  Rossville,  111. ; 
E.  M.  Wyatt,  Ashland,  III.;  B.  T.  Railsbaclc, 
Hopedale,  111.  2.  The  Jersey  Red  and  Duroc 
are  the  same,  and  the  convention  of  breeders 
of  these  hogs  held  in  1888  so  proclaimed.  2. 
A  pedigree  recorded  in  the  herd  book  is  a 
guarantee  of  purity  of  blood;  but  sometimes 
pedigrees  are  manufactured  and  sent,  which 
art*  not  recorded.  We  do  not  think  the  breed 
so  well  established  yet.  as  to  show  the  same 
uniformity  as  the  Berkshire,  Essex,  and 
other  older  breeds.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Poland-Chiuas  were  of  all  colors,  or  nearly  so, 
and  with  great  diversity  of  form,  but 
now  they  are  almost  as  true  to  type  as  the 
Berkshires. 

A,  H.  T.,  Aquehogm,  L.  N.  F.— 1. 
What  will  prevent  weeds  aud  grass  from  grow¬ 
ing  in  walks  in  lawns?  2.  Is  there  a  better 
hiaterial  for  a  walk  than  loam?  3.  Should  a 
biare  in  foal  be  worked  the  same  as  before? 

Ans. — 1.  Thoie  is  nothing  more  effectual 
than  salt,  and  if  plenty  is  used,  no  grass  or 
Weeds  will  grow.  8.  Coal  ashes,  well  pounded 
down,  make  a  good  walk,  and  when  settled 
and  tramped  down  hard,  may  be  slightly 
coated  with  gravel.  Walks  may  be  nmdeof 
small  stones,  coal  ashes  and  coal  tar,  that  are 
hard,  durable,  and  pleasant  to  walk  on;  but 
they  emit  a  very  strong  smell  for  a  long  time. 
8.  It  is  well  that  pregnant  mares  should  be 
moderately  worked,  even  up  to  foaling  time; 
but  really  hard  work  should  not  he  done. 

G.  J.  B.,  Cave,  Texas, — For  the  last  four 
years  I  have  been  making  nice,  clean  sorghum 
*imp,  but  it  has  had  a  burning  acid  taste; 
how  can  I  get  rid  of  this? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  PETER  COLLIER. 

An  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  difficult,  since 
the  method  of  manufacture  employed  is  not 
Stated.  I  suspect  that  the  inquirer  may  be 
One  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of 
lime  in  defecating  the  juice.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
a  fine-looking  sirup  may  be  made  without 
lime;  but  the  use  of  it  is  universal  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  .South,  and  if  properly  used 
in  defecation,  I  think  the  acid  character  of  the 
sirup  will  be  removed. 

H.  L.  C,,  Charlton, Mass. — 1.  Is  there  a  va¬ 
riety  of  plum  named  Mooney,  and  is  it  a  good 
kind?  2.  Is  the  Sweet  Home  Black-cap  a  good 
raspberry? 

Ans.— 1,  In  Western  New  York  there  isaplum 
called  Mooney,  or  Niagara.  It  is  of  first  qual¬ 
ity,  so  nearly  like  the  Bradshaw,  that  if  the 
fruit  of  both  were  mixed,  It  would  puzzle  any 
one  to  tell  the  one  from  the  other,  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  trees  also.  Rather  than  pay 
an  extraordinary  price,  therefore,  for  it,  we 
would  prefer  to  buy  Bradshaw  at  a  cheaper 
figure.  2  We  have  never  heard  of  snch  a 
raspberry,  and  would  go  a  little  slow  on  it. 

C.  A,  TV,  Rockford,  Mich. — The  stems, 
blossoms  and  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
of  my  Snowball  trees  are  covered  with 
tiny,  black  bugs,  that  curl  the  leaves  and  spoil 
the  blossoms.  Smoking  them  with  sulphur 
does  uo  good;  what  will? 

Ans. — Use  Buhach  powder,  either  extended 
with  flour,  plaster  or  sulphur  or  in  solution, 
and  blow  it  upon  the  insects  through  a  bellows. 
The  kerosene  emulsion  is  good— one  part  of 
kerosene  to  one  of  sweet  or  sour  mi'k  well 
shaken  in  a  jug,  and  five  parts  of  water  added 
for  use. 

“  Subscriber,"  Funninydale,  III. — 1.  Where 
can  the  Victoria  Grape  be  bought?  2.  What 
is  the  best  time  to  prune  trees  to  prevent  de¬ 
cay?  3.  Is  the  Le  Conte  Pear  an  early  bearer 
in  the  North?  Mine  stood  a  temperature  of  30 
degrees  below  zero  the  past  Winter?  4.  What 
is  the  Evergreen  Blackberry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Several  of  the  catalogues  which  we 
have  noticed  offer  it.  There  is  a  question 
whether  all  have  the  true  Victoria.  2.  Spring. 
3.  Summer.  4.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Rubus 
fruticosus.  Catalogues  call  it  Rubus  lacinia- 
tus,  or  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry. 


J.  A.  G.,  Black  Creek,  N.  F. — My  calves 
appear  to  be  all  right  until  they  are  24  hours 
old;  then  they  begin  to  scour,  refuse  to  suck, 
and  die  when  about  three  days  old;  what  is 
the  matter? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  with  the  milk.  What 
are  the  cows  fed  upou?  Nothing  definite  can 
be  said  in  reference  to  the  calves  without 
knowing  all  about  the  cows.  As  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  interest,  please  write  again. 

B.  K.,  New  Providence,  Pa. — In  making  a 
fertilizer  with  bone,  sulphuric  acid,  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  should  the  potash  and  nitrate 
lie  mixed  before  or  after  the  addition  of  the 
acid? 

Ans. — Not  until  after  the  bone  has  com¬ 
pletely  neutralized  the  acid;  otherwise  the 
sulphuric  acid  would  unite  with  the  potash 
and  soda  in  preference  to  the  lime  in  t  he  phos¬ 
phate,  thus  leaving  the  phosphate  insoluble. 

zl.  E.  R.,  Clarksville.  Neb. — Will  it  bo  an 
advantage  to  remove  the  earth  from  around 
melon  viues.  replacing  it  with  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  provided  the  roots  are  not  disturbed? 

Ans. — Yes,  provided  the  roots  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  But  we  should  prefer  a  surface  mulch 
by  all  means. 

M.  A.  P.,  Janesville,  (J.,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  Choke  Cherry— Prunus  (Padus) 
Virgiuiana  of  Gray;  Cerasus  Virginiana  of 
Wood. 

E.  W. ,  No  Address. — At  what  depth  are  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  to  give  the  best  results  at  the 
Rural  Experimental  Grounds? 

Ans. — About  four  inches. 

A.  O.,  Chelsea.  Mass. — Can  dogs,  especially 
the  St.  Bernard,  live  in  the  climate  of  Tampa, 
Florida. 

Ans.— Yes. 

-  ■  Ml - ■ 

DISCUSSION. 

A.  E.  Gibson,  Greely,  Col.— A  late  Ru¬ 
ral,  in  replying  to  an  inquiry  from  Kredonia, 

N.  Y.,  says  that  “The  Woever  Plum  is  utterly 
worthless  so  far  mirth,  if  not  everywhere 
else.”  As  the  Weaver  is  oue  of  the  few  plums 
that  stands  our  exacting  climate.  I  rather  feel 
it  my  duty  to  come  to  its  vindication.  Why 
the  Rural  should  say  that  “It  is  utterly 
worthless  so  far  north,”  is  not  clear  to  me,  as 
I  supposed  it  was  everywhere  accorded  at 
least  the  merit,  of  hardiness.  Ail  the  cata¬ 
logues,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  place  it 
among  the  “iron-dads,”  For  example,  Mr. 
Randolph  Botera,  in  his  descriptive  catalogue, 
says  of  this  plum:  “Fruit  large,  purple  with 
blue  bloom;  very  prolific;  a  constant  and 
regular  bearer,  and  of  good  quality.  Tho  tree 
is  very  hardy,  not  being  injured  in  the  sever¬ 
est  Winters,  and  will  thrive  even  to  the  north¬ 
ern  limits  of  the  United  States.”  It  is  spoken 
of  by  others  in  equally  favorable  terms. 
While  the  concession  is  readily  made  that  tho 
fruit  is Inferior  to  the  Gages.  Damsous,  etc.,  in 
point  of  quality,  still  where  hardiness  is  the 
first  consideration,  as  in  this  locality,  such  a 
fruit  is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored  or  despised. 

1  must  therefore  be  permitted  to  protest 
against  any  attempt  to  interdict  the  Weaver, 
Until  something  better  can  be  found  with  tho 
sumo  staying  qualities. 

Remarks. — The  answer  to  which  our  friend 
takes  exception  was  for  a  man  at  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. ,  latitude  43  deg.,  30m.  Mr.  Peters  lives 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  about  89  deg.,  40m. , 
a  difference  of  some  280  miles.  Moreover,  he 
is  not  far  from  the  ocean,  and  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  other  influences  which  temper  the  climate 
In  his  section.  Besides,  we  did  not  intimate 
that  the  Weaver  is  not  hardy,  but  hardiness  is 
of  no  account  when  not  connected  with  fruit¬ 
fulness,  and  we  have  never  seen  one  of  this 
group  of  plums  that  would  bear  at  all  so  near 
the  great  lakes  as  Fredonia,  But  suppose  it 
productive,  Fredonia  is  in  a  section  in  which 
the  finest  domestic  plums  can  be  grown,  and 
why  grow  a  thing  that  even  our  friend  has  to 
admit  is  pretty  poor.  The  fact  is,  its  quality 
is  so  poor  that  it  reminds  us  of  an  incident: 
When  we  were  a  boy,  we  were  attending  an 
agricultural  meeting  where  the  Barberry  was 
discussed  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  one  of  the 
claims  put  forth  for  it  was  that  the  inice  would 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  eat  it.  A 
man  living  on  Grand  Island,  New  York,  said 
that  was  not  true,  that  on  bis  island,  at  least, 
he  had  seen  them  gnaw  it  badly.  A  member 
remarked  he  pitied  Grand  Island  mice. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday.  Mav  31. 

J.  H.  P.  thanks  -P.  S.-T.  L.  D.— H.  M.  V.-J.  D.  W.  - 
J.  W.-H.  S.  J.-W.  W.  K.-L.  I!.  B.— A  F.  B.-B.  K.  A. 
-C.  C.  W.— P.  I.-C.  P-.-A.  H.  S.-J.  M.  S.-D.  S.  H,— 
J.  T.  G.-R.  K  A.- It.  A.  C.— E.  M.  thanks.— S,  M.  K,— 
I».  A.— "Asparagus,”  thanks. -E.  W.— R.  M.  L.— W.  O. 
R.-L.  M.  C.-N.  H.  K. — J.  D.  8.  B.  K.  J.-A.  E  B.-.T. 

A.  T.-A.  S.  TI.  H.  F.  F.-n.  S.  Pilgrim.— I  R,  W.— 
F.  L.  8.-M.  W.  F.-P.  E.— A  N.-R.  W.  A.  B.  A.  II. 
C.  B.-C.  L.  P.  -J.  A-  P--J.  McC.-W.  V.  N.-B.  K.  W 
thanks  for  oats.-S.  ft  P.  J.  M.  K,— W.  S.  H.-J.  M.  S. 
W.  J.  H.-H.  K.  M.-L.  M.  R.-T.  H.  B.-L.  E.  M.-I. 

B.  O.-G.  VV.  L.-T.  M.  S.— L.  C.  S.— H.  F.  S.-J.  T.  L.— 
W.  G.  G— A  Subscriber.— F.  W.  C.-R.  S.-G.  S.— G.  G. 
— J.  F.  B.— T.  E.  McC.— W.  H.  M.,  thanks. 


^mplcmettt.s  amt  Pachinenj. 


The  CHAMPION 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADER. 


Him  no  equal  In  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
Mine,  labor,  or  expense.  Hay,  grain  (bound  or  Ii.omoi, 
eiover  seed,  pens,  beaus,  stalks  and  mihusked  corn, 
unloaded  with  i.quul  case  uml  rapidity:  (14  loads  tin 
loudc.l  In  six  hours.  For  descriptive  circulars  address 
ItO A  ROMAN  HltO*.,  ShortNvilte,  N.  Y. 


McSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sow*  Fertilizers  splendidly,  it  is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  ttrst-class  Works  to  tho  entire  sat  lsfao- 
tlon  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  uml  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  mmht  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  [UcWHKU It  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

II.  K.  McHIIERItY  <3 c  CO., 

Oftytou,  O. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

ITHACA,  IV.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


STATIONARY  X  PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  RUHR 

FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapen® 
and  beet  milia 
111  the  world. 

Prices  $W0  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  ctuth  dis¬ 
count.  Send  for 
circa  i  ars  to 
A.W  STKVKN3 
ft  SON. 
Auburn,  N.  X. 
Mention  this 
paper. 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers* 


Heelmer*’  I  m  pro ved  Thresh  I  utf  11  nc.hl  ne.  Pul- 
Iv  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  owners  of  Imeltread  pn»**n Is.  All  others 
Infringements.  Heubner  dk  Mona,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding  _  Vehicle  mad. 

Hides  us  easy  P  «  with  ono  j>e 

sonas with  two.'  /'Tin:  Kprliu 

lengthen  and  shorten  according;  to  the  weight  llir 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  counii 
roads  urul  fine  drives  of  onion.  Manufactured  an 
sold  byall  thaleadlngCarrlage Kill Idors and  Pnulo 

Henry  Timken,  fnlenfeo.  St  f.otii*.  .11* 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  CC 


Used  exclusively  by 

aiiiAtiio,  n,i,. 


KING’S  HAY  GARRIER 
Speaks  for  Itself. 

The  many  Farmers 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise-  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  ei  reular  and 
price-list,  Geo.W.  King,  Marion.  O. 


THE  DAVIS 

STUMP  PULLER. 

Received  Cnnle/nvial  Medal. 
Is  now  In  line  In  Canada and 
nearly  even  part  of  the  U.S. 
1,1  FTS  -2U  to  AO  TH'  S. 
Stand*  on  runners,  worked 
by  two  men.  5  Bikes.  Price 
$ilA  to  $70.  Circulars  free. 
Manufactured  by  H .  I.  BMf- 
NITT,  Westerville,  Franklin 


market. 


OSELEY’S 

CABINET 


4 ti'i  llrfriirt  rulorfOil  BI.MKI> 
For  families,  faoLorfc*,  tho  (h+aiiuQtillutring 

Syatmt;  for  hotels,  etc.  WT1IK  STODDARD 


Si 


M/t 


whur**  w*  Ha?*  no  AffrnL.  1» 
m,  Buttrr  Htnen,  PrbiU,  etf#  #Uw 


CHTOO  t 

No  lloalt  or 
tin* In- 
•fiiflt  9 
•Iat>  fi»r 
♦Ulrj  * 
tarlury ' 
wllh  nr 
wtf  bout 
jMillrj, 

One  ml 
,w  holt* 
l*nl« 
l'aw« 


MOSELEY  <k  STODDARD,  Mauufac'g  Co.,  Poultucy,  VW 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  7,  1884. 


Never,  within  our  remembrance,  has 
there  been  a  more  favorable  season  for 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  for  crons  in  general. 


Undeb  the  title  of  the  paper  “Rural 
Nkw-Yohkrr,”  and  under  the  bull’s  bead 
thereof,  will  be  seen  the  volume  (XLITI.) 
and  number  (1703.)  One  unit  is  added  to 
this  every  week.  When  it  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  your  address  wrapper,  your 
subscription  expires.  If  there  is  no  num¬ 
ber  following  the  name,  the  subscription 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Please 
examine,  and  renew  a  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Our  readers  may  desire  to  know  that 
now  (for  this  climate)  is  just  the  time  to 
cross  wheats.  Carefully  spread  apart  the 
glumes  and  palets  (sheaths  or  envelopes  of 
the  iloral  organs)  and,  with  a  pointed 
stick  remove  the  anthers  (three  in  each 
flower).  In  a  day  or  so,  or  when  the  other 
plants  begin  to  blooui,  apply  pollen  or  ripe 
anthers  from  any  other  variety  to  the  stig¬ 
mas  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  authors 
were  removed.  This  should  be  repeated 
for  several  days,  or  until  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  receptive  condition  of  the  stigma 
is  past.  After  each  operation,  woolen  or 
worsted  yarn  should  be  w'ound  about 
every  head  operated  upon. 


We  should  be  glad  if  all  our  readers 
could  see  the  nine  plants  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  which  are  hybrids  between 
wheat  and  rye.  The  heads  of  one  plant 
are  very  different  from  either  of  these 
grains.  Should  this  cross  produce  a  new 
grain  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  rye,  giving 
flour  of  a  better  quality,  it  would  prove  a 
great  acquisition.  Ilut  we  are  not  prone 
to  count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
The  new  grain  muy  prove  inferior,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  to  either  parent. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  being 
recorded  that  the  cross  has  been  effected. 

» - — — 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  so-called 
Mensury  or  Matishury  Barley,  seems  to  be 
shrouded  in  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty. 
It  was  distributed  all  over  the  country  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  seed  so  distributed  was 
obtained  of  a  Mr.  N.  W.  Dean.  Madison, 
Wis.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Dean  has  been 
dead  for  some  years,  and  his  former  clerk, 
Mr.  Jewett,  now  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
says  his  recollection  now  is  that  Mr.  Dean 
procured  it  from  Iowa,  There  the  matter 
now  rests,  and  it  seems  to  us  well  that 
some  effort  be  made  to  get  at  the  true 
history  of  so  good  a  grain.  Will  our  read¬ 
ers  kindly  assist  in  this  enterprise  by  send¬ 
ing  to  us,  at  once,  such  facts  as  to  its  ori¬ 
gin  or  history  as  they  may  have?  Who 
sold  the  grain  to  Mr.  Dean?  and  who  was 
the  lucky  originator?  It  hardly  seems 
possible,  that  at.  this  time,  all  knowledge 
of  its  origin  or  early  history  should  be 
lost.  Will  you  aid  us,  kind  friends? 

- -  » 

From  present  indications,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  country  will  harvest, 
this  year,  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever 
raised  here.  Reports  from  Europe,  too, 
speak  very  highly  of  the  condition  of 
transatlantic  wheat.  Some  time  ago,  it 
was  feared  that  in  Great  Britain  the  re¬ 
markably  mild  Winter  and  early  Spring 
might  force  the  wheat  too  much  forward ; 
but  these  fears  have  proved  groundless. 
Neither  rust  nor  insects  have  hitherto  in¬ 
jured  the  crop,  and  the  best  authorities 
6ay  the  staud  lias  seldom  looked  so  well 
at  this  season.  Barley  and  oats,  too, 
are  reported  to  be  in  fine  condition  every¬ 
where.  With  the  prospect  of  immense 
wheat  crops  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  even  speculation 
can  raise  the  price  of  wheat  much  higher 
during  the  current  year. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  cards  and  notices 
of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  to  be  held  from  June  30 
to  July  5  next,  it  being  50  years  since  the 
city  was  incorporated  and  its  name 
changed  from  York.  We  congratulate 
Toronto  on  its  rapid  growth  and  material 
prosperity.  When,  100  years  ago,  the 
Indian  warrior  landed  his  canoe  and 


pitched  his  tent  on  the  willow-lined  shores 
of  old  York  Bay,  he  little  dreamed  of  the 
bright,  busy,  bustling  city  that  now  fills 
all  its  shoreR.  Not  Icbs  surprised  would 
be  those  sleepy  old  Canadians  who,  in 
1834,  reluctantly  consented  to  the  change 
of  name  from  York  to  Toronto,  were  they 
able  to  realize  the  great  growth  and  wealth 
of  the  place.  Canada  may  be  justly  proud 
of  Toronto,  for  few  cities  have  made 
more  rapid  or  substantial  advancement; 
and  we  sincerely  hope,  that  its  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  may  duly  mark  the  commencement 
of  its  prosperity. 


The  Canadian  live  cattle  export  trade 
increased  from  $36,000  in  1877  to 
$3,500,000  last  year,  and  special  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  develop  it  still  fur¬ 
ther.  Prof.  Brown,  of  the  Guelph  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  now  in  Scotland,  is  urg¬ 
ing  the  cattle-raisers  of  Great  Britain  to 
transfer  the  scene  of  their  operations  to 
Ontario,  where  stock  raising  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  about  half  the  expense  involved 
in  England,  while  thoroughbred  stock 
sells  one-third  higher  than  at  home.  The 
increase  of  the  Canadian  imports  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  ill-will  of  some  English  farmers, 
who  object  nearly  as  strongly  to  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Dominion  aswith  the  United 
States,  aud  whenever  plausible  grounds 
present  themselves,  charges  are  made  that 
the  Canadian  cattle  are  diseased.  Last 
Summer  it  was  alleged  that  a  Canadian 
shipment  were  suffering  from  Texas  fever; 
ami  a  fortnight  ago  it  was  alleged  that 
Canadian  cattle  sold  in  Cambridgeshire, 
had  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  has  been 
annily  proved,  however,  that  the  cattle 
had  been  inspected  and  found  healthy 
before  embarkation;  that  they  wore  sub¬ 
jected  to  10  or  12  days’  quarantine  on 
board  the  ship;  that  they  were  inspected 
in  Liverpool  and  declared  to  be  healthy, 
and  that  after  staying  four  days  there,  a 
clean  bill  of  health  was  again  given. 
Now\  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  manifests 
itself  within  three  days  of  inception,  if 
these  animalB  were  really  suffering  from 
the  malady  in  Cambridgeshire,  they  must 
have  contracted  it  after  landing  in 
England. 

.  - 

BEET  SUGAR. 


It  is  useless  to  try  to  create  a  boom  in 
regard  to  beet  sugar.  Sugar  can  be  made 
from  beets,  no  doubt;  but,  as  with  Mrs. 
Glass’s  famous  receipt  for  hare  soup, 
which  began  with  “  first  catch  your  hare,” 
so  with  beet  sugar,  the  beets  must,  first  be 
grown.  And  American  farmers  will  not 
grow  beets  for  $5  a  ton  when  they  can 
get  30  or  40  cents,  or  even  25  cents  per 
bushel  for  corn.  Our  friend,  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  is  on  the  wrong  track.  The  new 
broom  at  the  head  of  the  paper  eanuot 
sweep  this  beet,  sugar  business.  There  is 
too  much  hand  labor  in  raising  beets 
for  it  to  be  profitable.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  “ will -o1  thc-wisp”  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  beet  sugar  boom,  which,  as  it 
swings  back,  will  be  apt  to  take  off  the 
head  of  the  boomer.  Beets  are  grown  in 
countries  where  corn  is  not  a  common 
crop.  In  competition  with  corn,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  roots,  for  feed  even,  is  a  very  up¬ 
hill  work,  and  sugar  beets  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  field  beets  and  mangels,  and 
vastly  more  costly  to  grow.  Besides,  it  is 
a  question  which  has  been  settled  at  the 
cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  Illinois,  that  the  rich  prairie  soils  of 
the  West  have  inherent  qualities  in  them 
which  make  beet- growing  for  sugar  quite 
unprofitable;  not  that  the  beets  cannot  be 
grown — for  they  can ; — but  the  cost  is  too 
high,  and  the  effect  of  the  soil  is  to  load 
the  beets  with  the  so-called  “intractable 
salts”  of  potash  so  excessively  as  to  whol¬ 
ly  prevent  the  profitable  extraction  of  the 
sugar. 

• - ■ 

SOME  MANURE  QUESTIONS. 


One  can  scarcely  contemplate  our  great 
railway  system,  with  its  numberless  cars 
constantly  busy  carrying  the  products  of  our 
farms  cityward,  and  taking  back  next  to 
nothing  to  recompense  the  soil,  without 
asking  soberly,  what  is  to  bo  the  outcome? 
The.  ocean  itself  would  dwindle  away, 
under  the  constant  sapping  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  were  it  not  constantly  replenished 
by  a  thousand  rivers,  and  our  springs 
would  soon  run  dry,  did  not  the  clouds 
return  their  water  to  the  highlands.  True, 
in  our  great  Mississippi  Valley,  we  have  a 
mine  of  agricultural  wealth  that  Nature 
has  been  storing  up  for  unnumbered  ages, 
but  even  this  great  ocean  of  fertility  must 
become  exhausted,  if  prodigal  farming 
continues  long  enough.  The  story  is  al¬ 
ready  told  in  portions  of  the  Orient,  where 
are  seen  ruined  cities,  slowly  decaying  in 
the  midst  of  deserts. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  many  of  our 


more  enterprising  farmers  are  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  upon  their  farms,  with 
decided  profit.  Very  true.  But  is  it 
wise  policy  that  imports  guano  3. 000  miles 
from  Peru,  with  potash  salts  from  the 
Old  World,  and  phosphate  rock  from 
South  Carolina,  to  be  ground  and  manipul¬ 
ated  by  costly  machinery,  with  immense 
power,  while  the  offal  of  our  own  cities 
that  contains  the  same  fertilizing  elements 
is  permitted  to  flow  out  through  sewers 
to  he  lost  in  the  sea?  It  would  surely 
seem  that  if  half  the  enterprise  and  in¬ 
genuity  that  are  expended  in  bringing 
fertilizing  materials  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  were  expended  in  gathering 
and  manipulating  the  pestilential  garbage 
of  our  own  cities,  putting  it  into  such  a 
shape  that  the  farmer  can  use  it, 'we  might 
have  excellent  fertilizers  at  half  their 
present  cost.  Most  commercial  fertilizers 
now  cost  the  farmers  as  much  as,  or  more, 
per  pound  than  he  receives  for  his  wheat, 
and  three-fourths  of  that  price  goes  to 
transportation  companies  ana  middlemen. 

We  have  many  inventors,  and  inven¬ 
tions.  But  very  few  efforts  seem  to  have 
been  directed  towards  discovering  a  means 
for  utilizing  kitchen  and  chamber  waters. 
Even  in  the  country,  these  noisome  sub¬ 
stances  are  as  often  a  source  of  offense  as 
of  income.  In  the  city,  they  are  collected 
together  into  great  channels  of  fertile  filth, 
only  to  be  vomited  out  again  io  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  too  often  to  poison  the  air  and  water 
of  a  whole  community.  It  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  lay  down  plans  and  specifications, 
but  it  would  seem  that  these  reeking 
streams  of  disease  and  death  might  be 
conducted  into  some  vale  of  Hinnom, 
where,  by  patent  processes,  if  need  be,  or 
composting  or  cremation,  their  poison 
could  he  neutralized,  and  their  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  he  put  into  a 
shape  whereby  they  may  be  returned  to 
the  soil  whence  they  came. 

It  is  easier  to  discover  faults  than  to  rec¬ 
tify  them,  and  to  dream  of  reformations 
than  to  accomplish  them.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear:  a  civilization  that  robs 
its  posterity  is  net  of  a  kind  of  which  to 
boast;  and  our  so-called  improvements, 
that  only  hasten  the  squandering  of  our 
agricultural  wealth  must,  sooner  or  later, 
prove  a  bane  to  our  national  prosperity. 

— «  ^  » 

THOUGHT  PAYS. 


A  careful  study  of  the  census  report 
shows  that  the  average  of  crops  on  the 
farms  of  this  country  is  exceedingly  small ; 
scarcely  more  than  paying  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  compelling  the  owners  to 
practice  close  economy  to  support  their 
families.  If  we  as  carefully  study  the 
farmers  and  their  methods,  seeking  the 
cause,  we  shall  find  that  in  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  little  thought  used  or  so 
little  time  spent  in  preparing  for  its 
successful  prosecution.  Farming  is  run, 
as  it  were,  in  a  series  of  ruts;  cer¬ 
tain  crops  are  planted  at.  stated  times  in 
a  certain  way,  simply  from  force  of  habit, 
or  because  6uch  happens  to  be  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  community.  A  failure  is  often 
made  of  a  wheat  crop  on  land  especially 
adapted  to  potato  culture; barley  is  grown 
at  a  loss  on  land  that,  would  produce  mag¬ 
nificent  and  paying  crops  of  oats.  The 
cause  of  all  this  is  simply  a  lack  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil, 
their  adaptation  to  different  plant  growths ; 
to  a  lack  of  sufficient  thought  on  these 
matters.  The  owners  plod  along  year 
after  year  with  a  bare  subsistence,  with 
little  more  thought  than  the  teams  they 
drive,  finding  fault  with  the  soil,  weather, 
Providence,  their  business,  everything 
but.  the  right  one — their  own  ignorance. 

That  farming  itself  is  not  chargeable 
with  these  results,  is  proven  by  the  fact, 
that  in  every  community  are  persons 
whose  crops  are  three  or  four  time  as  heavy 
as  the  average  yield  about  them.  If  we 
seek  the  cause  of  these  exceptional  cases, 
we  shall  find  the  answer  in  the  one  word, 
thought ,  and  in  the  application  of  thought 
to  the  improvement  of  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  farm.  Improved  soil  and 
stock,  improved  and  selected  seeds,  im¬ 
proved  machinery  aud  culture;  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  to  the  soils,  make  these 
larger  yields,  and  these  pay  a  good  mar¬ 
gin  for  profit; and  these  farmers  are  every¬ 
where  pointed  at  as  the  “lucky”  farmers. 
Such  success  is  due  to  the  constant  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  owners’  brains,  in  his 
business.  As  he  turns  the  furrows  he  is 
constantly  studying  the  soil  he  is  rolling 
over,  and  trying  to  discover  its  needs, 
and  how  he  can  increase  its  productive¬ 
ness;  as  he  feeds  the  stock,  he  is  think¬ 
ing  how  he  can  combine  their  food,  how 
add  other  ingredients,  how  prepare  it  so 
that,  the  animals  can  be  induced  to  eat 
and  digeBt  a  larger  ration  in  the  same 
time,  so  as  to^make  greater  gain.  He  is 


constantly  seeking  to  know  how  he  can 
improve  his  stock  by  more  careful 
breeding,  how  he  can  improve  his  crops 
by  securing  seed  of  improved  varieties,  or 
by  more  carefully  selecting  seeds  from 
those  ho  already  has.  He  is  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  farmers’  club,  if  there  is 
one  within  bis  reach;  his  shelves  are  filled 
with  well-worn  books  on  agricultural  top¬ 
ics,  and  his  table  is  covered  with  the  best 
agricultural  papers.  The  best  are  to  him 
always  the  cheapest.  His  conversation  is 
not  of  politics  or  general  gossip,  but  of 
the  farm,  and  how  he  can  make  it  better, 
ne  never  seems  quite  satisfied  with  any 
crop  he  ever  has  produced,  but  is  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  to  excel  by  raising  a  larger 
and  more  paying  one.  In  other  words,  he 
seeks  by  all  means  to  keep  himself  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  in  his  business.  The  same 
causes,  that  make  these  few  men  excep¬ 
tionally  successful  would  make  all  equal¬ 
ly  so. 

What  the  American  farmer  mostly 
needs  is  more  knowledge;  a  closer  study 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  soils,  their  needs 
and  adaptation  to  special  crops;  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manures,  and  especially  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  make,  save  and  apply  a 
larger  quantity  of  a  better  quality  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  this  knowledge  should  be  obtained 
from  books;  practical  experience  and 
close  observation  of  the  results  of  other 
people’s  experience,  are  of  the  greatest 
utility,  and  books  are  useful  only  as  they 
contain  the  recorded  results  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  people  whom  we  have  never  seen 
and  cannot  reach,  and  as  such  should  not 
be  despised.  We  are  glad  of  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  good  agricultural  papers  and  of 
experiment  stations,  and  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  in  so  many  States  of  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes.  We  hail  any  and  all  means  that 
shall  spread  practical  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  among  the  farmers;  that  shall  teach 
them  to  think ! 


BREVITIES. 


Hoe  early  and  hoe  often.  An  active  hoe  is 
a  good  substitute  for  manure. 

Ok  all  our  potatoes,  the  Pearl  of  Savoy  is 
the  first  to  bloom.  Is  it  therefore  the  earliest? 
Nut  necessarily,  we  guess. 

A  light  steel  mice  is  worth  twice  as  much 
as  a  hoe  in  the  garden,  anda  good  wheel  hoe  is 
worth  as  much  as  both. 

Don’t  try  to  spread  over  too  many  acres, 
but  rather  to  make  what  you  do  go  over, 
deeper  and  richer;  there  is  where  the  money 
is! 

Look  out  for  the  weeds;  they  come  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  You  can  kill  a  thousand 
when  but  a  day  old,  easier  than  one  when  half 
grown, 

On  the  14th  and  I6th  of  March  we  placed 
hens  on  26  Wyandotte  aud  IS  Black  Sumatra 
eggs.  We  have  now  II  chicks,  th roe  of  which 
are  Sumatras  Both  breeds  are  immense 
scratebers,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  up 
the  wire  netting  to  keep  them  iu  the  hen  yards. 

We  are  much  in  favor  of  cultivating  corn 
as  soon  as  the  drills  or  hills  can  be  seen,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds  alone,  but  to 
loosen  the  soil  which  is  compacted  by  frequent 
rains.  It  it  bad  economy  to  defer  cultivation 
until  the  growth  of  weeds  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary, 

Thk  striped  i»eetle  lays  its  eggs  on  the  main 
stems  of  melon  and  cucumber  viues  near  the 
soil.  The  grubs  from  these  eggs  eat  into  the 
stems,  and  the  wilting  and  death  of  the  vines 
follow.  We  shall  syringe  our  vines  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion  as  soon  as  the  striped  beetle 
appears.  Whole  oil,  carbolic  acid,  or  tobacco, 
suitably  diluted  with  water,  might  keep  them 
away  from  the  vines. 

In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  When 
you  are.  eating  that  nice,  fragrant,  yellow  grass 
butter  remember  that  with  the  proper  food  the 
cows  would  make  just  as  good  butter  next 
Winter;  and  set  about  raising  sufficient  man¬ 
gels  or  carrots  so  they  can  each  have  a  gene¬ 
rous  feed  every  day  next  W'inter.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay  another  day,  because  it  will  pay  twice 
over,  pay  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
butter  and  in  the  health  fulness  of  the  stock. 

Have  you  sowed  those  roots  for  the  stock 
yet?  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  put  in  Swede 
turnip  any  time  before  June  20tb,  aud  they 
are  excellent  food  for  auy  stock  except  milch 
cows;  the  same  treatment  recommended  in 
the  Rural  May  24  for  mangels,  is  equally 
as  good  for  Swedes.  Don’t  forget  that  some 
sort  of  succulent  food  for  the  breeding  stock, 
next  Winter  is  worth  more  than  gruin.  It 
may  save  you  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal. 

The  bill  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  iu  an  emasculated  form,  and 
awaits  the  President's  signature.  In  its 
“amended”  shape,  all  the  remedial  provi¬ 
sions  are  eliminated — the  offices  only  are 
left.  Should  contagious  disease  break  out 
among  the  vast  herds  of  the  West,  the  Bureau 
is  to  “investigate”  and  report  at  a  future  time 
to  Congress,  it  has  no  power  to  take  any  ac¬ 
tion  whatever.  It  is  openly  charged  that  this 
result  was  brought  about  by  a  powerful  lobby 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  stock  salesmen 
of  Chicago,  and  the  railroads  which  feared 
that  their  business  might  possibly  be  curtailed 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  legislation 
in  case  of  an  outbreak. 
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great  extent  while  suckling  the  colt,  as  such  a 
course  would  be,  but  imposing  a  double  task 
upon  her  to  her  injury  and  that  of  the  colt, as  it 
must  far  a  long  time  depend  upon  her  for  its 
food.  Breeding  alone  will  not  insure  a  well  de 
veloped  draught  horse.  Mere  breeding  will  not 
counterbalance  the  bad  effect  of  an  empty 
feed  box  or  a  barren  pasture.  The  colt  should 
be  weaned  and  halter-broken  when  about  four 
months  old.  The  first  colts  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  result  of  crossing  a  Perebe- 
ron  stallion  on  common  mares,  were  worth  at 
four  months  old,  from  $75  to  $100  each. 

As  soon  as  the  colt  is  taken  from  its  ilam,  it 
should  be  confined  iu  some  soft  paddock  or 
box-stall,  and  fed  a  small  ration  of  grain  in 
addition  to  an  abundance  of  good  hay  during 
the  first  Winter.  Nor  should  it  ever  be 
slighted  in  the  matter  of  pasture,  for  it  should 
have  tire  best  upon  the  farm.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  system  that  will  result  in  good  farm 
horses.  Grain  fed  to  a  growing  colt  is  a  good 
investment,  the  dividends  are  bone,  muscle, 
size  and  constitution,  and  the  second  Winter 
the  grain  eaten  should  bo  increased.  At  this 
age  the  colt  may  bo  broken  to  drive,  but  uot 
be  required  to  perform  heavy  tasks.  The  far¬ 
mer  wants  a  draught,  horse  and  a  road  horse, 
in  the  same  animal  so  far  as  snob  combina¬ 
tions  may  bo  possible.  The  breeding  will  insure 
this  result  if  the  trainiugdoos  uot  prevent  it. 

All  the  team  work  on  the  farm  is  performed 
at  a  wnlk;  crops  and  produce  are  drawn  to 
market  at  a  walk,  and  bonce  it  follows  that 
the  walk  should  be  quick,  as  this  is  the  most 
important  gait  to  the  farmer.  Colts  arc  apt 
scholars,  and  cau  bo  taught  to  acquire  tho  gait 
of  tho  horse  they  are  trained  with,  so  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  first  used  with  good 
walkers.  Such  colts  as  these  should,  at  four 
years  old,  weigh  14  cwt..  be  able  to  perform 
twice  tho  work,  and  sell  readily  for  throe 
times  as  much  money  as  the  common 
mongrel,  while  the  satisfaction  to  bo  de¬ 
rived  from  working  with  and  driving  such 
a  team  cannot  be  estimated.  If  a  farmer’s 
road-horse  can  trot  a  mile  in  four  minutes 
with  a  light  wagon  the  owner  should  be  satis¬ 
fied.  I  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that  heavy,  pure¬ 
bred  Percheron  and  Clydesdales  have  done 
this,  and  it  is  not  asking  too  much  that  they 
transmit  the  same  power  to  their  offspring. 
When  the  farmer  succeeds  in  combining  the 


[  from  long-continued  droughts,  the  weevil  and 
many  other  evils,  yet  we  persist  in  trying  to 
grow  it,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  reap  only 
half  a  crop;  and  when  we  have  a  few  bushels 
to  dispose  of,  we  are  at  tho  mercy  of  specula¬ 
tors,  who  tell  us  yearly  that  wheat  is  a  drug 
in  the  market.  Rye  is  liable  to  much  fewer 
injuries;  It  will  grow  with  lass  cultivation 
on  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  succeed 
well,  and  pay  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
better.  The  flour  ranks  next  to  that  of  wheat 
for  bread.  The  crop  stands  the  cold  and 
changes  of  Winter  well;  for  last,  year 
when  our  wheat  fields  “bowed  to  the  destroy¬ 
er,”  the  rye,  bidding  defiance  to  the  cold, 
waved  and  bowed  iu  conspicuous  superiority 
to  its  less  fortunate  neighbor.  Its  growth  is 
very  rapid,  and  when  sown  for  green  feed,  it 
is  very  valuable,  coming,  as  It  does,  very 
early,  and  the  dairymen  cau  have  no  better 
early  crop.  Should  any  douht  the  truth  of 
this,  I  would  invite  them  to  visit  some  of  our 
thrifty  German  farmers,  and  look  at  their 
sleek,  well-kept  cattle,  that  get  some  rye  each 
day.  When  plowed  under  for  manure,  It 
greatly  enriches  the  land,  leaving  heavy  soil 
light.  Growing  biller  and  stronger,  it  pro¬ 
duces  more  straw  than  any  other  grain,  and 
its  value  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  more,  and  it  is 
never  a  drug  in  the  market.  Tho  straw  isnsed 
for  almost  every  kiud  of  article  produced  from 
paper  or  wood.  It  is  claimed  that  by  far  tho 
greatest  part  of  all  the  rye  raised  is  yearly 
converted  into  spirits,  being  considered  tho 
best  for  medicinal  purposes;  blit  ouo  barrel  of 
good  rye  flour  would  go  further  towards  plant¬ 
ing  fresh  roses  in  tho  cheeks  of  that  poor 
woman  round  the  corner,  thun  all  the  medi¬ 
cated  “old  rye  whiskey”  in  Christendom. 
Springbrook,  N.  Y. 


some  of  the  species,  but  they  are  more  freely 
produced.  c.  e.  p. 

Queens,  L.  I. 


SUNDAY  MORNING  AT  PLYMOUTH 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  VI. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER, 


F.  K.  MORELAND. 


“To-morrow  we  must  go  to  Plymouth 
Church,”  I  reuiaiked  on  a  Saturday  evening 
in  New  York,  to  Anaximander.  “It  1ms 
been  a  loug  time  since  [  heard  Mr.  Beecher 
preach,  and  I  wish  the  laddie  to  see  and  hear 
tho  greatest  preacher  of  the  ago,  and  in  many 
respects  the  greatest  man  our  country  has  pro¬ 
duced.” 

"You  had  better  go  and  hoar  Felix  Adler,” 
exclaimed  our  hostess.  “He  is  doing  more 
good  In  New  York  than  all  other  preachers 
put  together.  Ho  comes  of  the  same  race  as 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  like  unto  him  in  more 
wuys  than  of  being  of  Jewish  lineage”— all  of 
which  I  knew  to  bo  true,  and  admired  the 
brave  young  reformer  and  teacher,  as  much 
as  did  she.  But  Plymout  h  Church  triumphed 
the  next  morning,  and  wo  started,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  our  host,  for  the  famous  Brooklyn  meet 
In g  house.  We  walked  across  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge— that  amazing  structure,  which,  ns  I 
looked  at  it,  from  a  ferry  boat  on  our  return, 
reminded  me  of  tho  bridge  over  which  Adam 
and  Eve  passed  in  thoir  passage  to  the  land 
that  allured  them  from  the  stony  Island  on 
which  God  had  placed  them, as  runs  the  legend 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Vedas-  but  which,  luckily, 
unjiko  that,  did  not  molt  away,  and  disappear 
from  view  tho  moment,  wo  had  crossed  it.  Wo 
were  longer  lu  making  the  passage  than  was 
counted  on,  for  the  lad  with  boyish  eagerness 
wished  me  to  see  all  that  his  observant  eyes 
had  spied  on  a  previous  visib— all  the  cords 
and  cables,  tho  places  where  the  bridge  con¬ 
tracts  and  lengthens,  the  cable  that,  moves  the 
cars,  the  carriage  roads  wide  enough  for 
wagons  to  pass,  the  massive  towers,  tho  boats 
sailing  beneath,  tho  fort  and  the  island  iu  tho 
distance,  all  the  wonderful  panorama  that  lay 
stretched  out  nil  about  us  from  the  bight  of 
that  unparalleled  high  way  in  mid  air.  Ho  when 
wo  had  reached  the  Brooklyn  side  and  hurried 
onr  steps  toward  the  well  known  Orange 
Street,  we  found  ourselves  late— the  opening 


FARM  HORSES. 

Throughout  the  entire  season  the  work  of 
the  farm  is  dependent  upon  the  Ixme  ami 
muscle,  and  the  education  and  intelligence  of 
the  horse.  There  is  no  place  or  positiou  in 
our  modern  agriculture  for  anything  but 
horse  teams  as  a  motivo  power.  We  are  a 
shrewfi,  enterprising  people,  not  apt  to  be 
blinded  to  our  own  interests,  and  not  at  all 
liable  to  be  backward  in  anything  that  prom¬ 
ises  a  profit,  and  hence  we  ought  not  to  be 
laek'ng  in  good  horses.  Iu  fact,  wo  ought  to 
have  no  poor  horses.  We  have  had  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  breeds  of  horses  with  much  local 
celebrity.  Probably  the  Morgan  was  at  one 
time  the  most  famous  American  horse,  and 
even  now  a  horse  of  Morgan  breeding  possess¬ 
es  additional  value.  Tho  Conestoga  of  the 
Dutch  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  won¬ 
derful  horse,  and  would  command  respect 
even  now.  And  so  it  was  of  other  breeds. 
The  modern  importation  of  horses  from  Europe 
has  worked  a  revolution  in  breeding  in  this 
country.  Those  most  popular  and  most  exten¬ 
sively  imported  for  this  purpose  are,  in  the 
order  of  thoir  importance,  Percheron,  Clydes¬ 
dales,  and  Shire  horses.  The  use  of  these 
heavy  horses  for  crossing  upon  common  mares 
for  the  improvement  of  tho  common  stock,  is 
no  longer  a  doubtful  experiment.  Sales  of 
stallions  at  long  prices  for  use  upon  common 
mares,  are  some  slight  indication  of  the  Interest 
felt  In  the  systematic  improvement  of  farm 
horses. 

The  ordinary  unimproved  farm  horse  is  a 
very  useful  beast,  cheaply  bred  and  easily 
reared.  The  colts  aro  worth,  at  four  months, 
about  $25,  and  at  three  years,  and  as  horses, 
from  $75  to  $125.  They  are  cheaply  reared, 
but  at  no  time  can  they  be  sold  for  a  sum  that 
represents  any  profit  to  the  farmer.  They 
weigh,  on  au  average,  about  1,000  pounds,  but 
are  too  small  for  much  of  the  farm  work  re¬ 
quired  of  them. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  work  upon  the 
farm  that  is  not  now  done  by  machinery,  and 
much  of  this  is  heavy  and  difficult  of  opera¬ 
tion.  To  keep  pace  with  the  Improvement  in 
machinery,  wo  must  work  a  radical  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  farm  horses.  In  nothing  are  they 
more  deficient  than  in  the  massiveness  of  the 
Percheron  and  tho  Clydesdale;  and  yet  neither 
of  these  is  the  ideal  of  a  farm  horse.  No 
farmer  would  care  to  use  a  team  weighing 
from  8,200  to  8,(500  pounds.  Such  a  team  might 
be  very  dosirable  for  dray-work  in  cities,  but 
something  lighter  is  more  to  be  desired  on  the 
farm— a  sort  of  a  medium  between  the  heavy 
draught  horse  and  the  ordinary  farm  horse. 
Both  Clydesdales  and  Percherons  have  good 
action;  for  heavy  horses  they  aro  excellent 
travelers,  and  possess  considerable  endurance. 

1  thiuk  a  modified  Percheron  or  Clydesdale, 
weighing  from  12  to  15  cwt.,  would  prove  most 
desirable,  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present. 

A  farmer  should  exercise  great  care  and 


^tisceUcmcoits 


CATALOGUES, ;ETC.,  RECEIVED 


The  Practical  Dog  Book  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  fancier,  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Kennels,  office  287  South  Eighth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  cents.  This  little 
book  of  100  pugos  contains  a  general  treatise 
on  the  management  of  dogs,  which  alone  is 
worth  to  the  keeper  of  a  dog  more  than  the 
price  of  the  book.  It  is  filled  with  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions  of  nearly  all  the 
best  breeds  of  dogs  iu  existence,  so  that  by 
studying  its  pages  alone,  one  could  get  really 
well  posted  ou  tho  subject  of  dogs. 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  ware-rooms,  Baltimore, 
204  and  206  W.  Baltimore  Street,  and  New 
York,  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  A  catalogue 
Hhowiog  every  style  of  piano-forte  made  by 
this  very  substantial  and  popular  house.  Com¬ 
mencing  in  obscurity  nearly  50  yours  ago,  tho 
firm  has  gradually  gained  in  extent  and  popu- 
larity,  till  now  it  is  very  justly  in  the  front 
ranks  of  piano  manufacturers,  and  one  cau 
scarcely  go  to  a  corner  of  the  lund  so  remote 
that  lie  will  not  be  entertained  by  the  music 
of  a  Knabe  piano. 

Wm.  E.  Lincoln  Co.,  Warren,  Mass.,  and 
Atkinson,  Wis.  Circular  of  tho  Automatic 
Butter- Worker,  aud  full  directions  for  its 
most  successful  use.  This  is  a  very  plain,  sim¬ 
ple  butter- worker,  entirely  free  from  all 
gearing  or  cogs,  aud  so  made  that  the  butter 
can  be  worked  more  or  loss  close  os  desired. 
It  is  made  in  four  sizes,  varying  iu  capacity 
from  ten  to  fifty  pounds.  It  seems  as  though 
any  one  having  much  butter  to  work,  would  be 
the  gainer  by  studying  this  matter.  The  cir¬ 
cular  should  be  seut  for. 


PRIZE  ESS  AY. — Class  IX. 

BY  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

RYE. 

“  Oh,  for  a  harvest,  rich  and  rare, 

Where  golden  rye  waves  In  the  air!” 

Who  could  wish  to  contemplate  a  scene 
more  lovely  than  broad  fields  of  golden  grain 
waving  in  the  bright  rays  of  a  harvest  sun, 
reminding  us  of  the  precious  promises  of  Him 
who  hath  said,  “There  shall  beaseed-time  and 
a  harvest;”  and  again,  “As  ye  sow,  so  shall 
ye  reap.” 

I  have  always  believed  that  if  the  same 
careful  attention  were  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  rye  ihat  has  been  given  to  wheat,  It  would 
prove  the  best,  or  at  least  oue  of  the  best 
crops  any  farmer  could  grow ;  while  all  possi¬ 
ble  care  has  been  given  to  wheat,  it  rarely 
pays  better  than  a  crop  of  rye. 

Rye  haB  been  raised  so  long,  that  to  tell  any¬ 
thing  about  its  merits  or  worth,  would  seem 
like  telling  something  interesting  or  new  about 
the  old  cradle  which  our  fore-fathers  used  in 
harvesting  it.  Presuming,  howevor,  that  the 
farmers  of  the  present  know  but  little  of  the 
"good  old  times,”  when  our  grandmothers 
baked  the  sweet  rye  bread,  or  our  grandfath¬ 
ers  went  forth  with  cradles  on  their  shoulders, 
to  hai  vest  their  ample  fields  of  rye,  much 
could  be  said  that  would  be  both  interesting 
and  profitable. 

Rye  was  so  extensively  used  in  Sweden  at 
one  time,  that  wheaten  bread  was  seldom  seen 
on  the  tables  even  of  the  rich;  and  we  are  told 
a  baker,  when  requested  to  bake  $5  worth  of 
wheat  rolls,  refused  to  do  so,  unless  secured 
for  payment,  feariug,  if  so  large  a  quantity 
was  left  upon  his  hands,  he  could  not  dispose 
of  it,  even  though  he  lived  in  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  also  the  “staff  of  life"  to 
the  early  settlers  of  some  of  our  Eastern  couu- 
ties,  where  the  Hessian  fly  entirely  destroyed 
the  wheat. 

if  it  proved  a  valuable  crop  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  labored  under  so  many  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  without  the  aid  of  machinery  or 
the  help  derived  from  the  many  agricultural 
papers  of  the  present  day,  why,  with  all  our 
improvement  of  the  present,  should  it  not 
furnish  one  of  the  very  best  crops  now?  It 
costs  much  less  to  raise  10  acres  of  rye  than  of 
wheat,  and  yet  we  see  10  fields  of  wheat  to 
one  of  rye.  Wheat  winter-kills,  suffers 


the  stallion.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
certaiu  qualities  which  she  should  possess, 
and  the  absence  of  which  ought  to  prevont 
her  use.  Freedom  and  quickness  of  motion 
are  more  generally  found  in  small  horses,  and 
as  the  object  in  breeding  mares  to  large  stal¬ 
lions  is  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  offspring, 
it  is  wise  to  select  mares  of  good  action.  Fast 
walking  is  a  valuable  quality,  and  the  first 
steps  towards  securing  this  in  the  offspring  is 
to  secure  it  in  the  mare.  Let  her  have  well- 
developed  respiratory  and  digestive  organs, 
be  broad,  deep,  short-bodied,  and  compactly 
built,  with  strong,  clean  limbs,  and  hoofs 


DANDELIONS  HARD  TO  “START.” 

The  New  England  Homestead  says  the  dan¬ 
delion  crop  is  a  very  hard  oue  to  start.  Noth¬ 
ing  truer  was  over  written.  I  have  had  a  crop 
growing  iu  my  front  yard  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  have  cut  them,  salted  them,  used 
acids,  and  everything  else  ever  recommended, 
and  still  they  remain.  I  have  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  my  ingenuity  upon  them,  and  still 
they  don’t  “start”  worth  a  cent.  If  I  manage 
to  kill  one,  a  dozen  are  ready  to  take  its  place. 
If  I  make  the  ground  rich  and  mow  often,  the 
next  morning  the  bright,  yellow  dandelion 
blossom  is  there,  to  welcome  the  sun.  Hnrely, 
the  dandelion  is  hard  to  “start;”  but  bow  can 
it  be  started,  is  what  I  am  anxious  to  know. 

J.  B.  B. 


Allamanda  Neriefolia  is  one  of  the  hard¬ 
iest  and  most  free-flowering  species  of  this 
beautiful  genus.  I  thiuk  that  a  plant  or  so 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  the  necessary 
facilities  to  give  it  sufficient  head  and  mois¬ 
ture  during  Winter.  When  these  essential 
requisites  can  be  given,  it  will  flower  for  at 
least  nine  months  in  the  year.  It  is  of  bush¬ 
like  habit,  and  produces  its  deep-yellow 
flowers  in  panicles  from  the  end  of  tho  shoots 
as  well  as  from  the  lateral  branches.  The 
individual  flowers  are  not  as  large  as  those  of 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JUNE  ? 


about  to  speak  to  tbe  United  States  in  general,  J 
as  visitors  from  every  State  and  every  leading 
town,  to  say  naught  of  men  and  women  from 
other  countries,  form  a  part,  of  his  audience. 
The  membership  of  Plymouth  numbers 
between  2.700  and  3, 800  and,  after  the  hymn  is 
sung,  Mr.  Beecher  reads  a  long  list  of  names 
of  persons  desiring  to  join  the  church,  persons 
from  Virginia,  from  Maine,  from  Scotland, 
from  Chicago,  from  everywhere.  Then  follows 
various  announcements,  made  in  characteristic 
Beecher  style,  and  then,  oh,  then,  alas!  Mr, 
Beecher  hints  that  he  is  not  to  preach  that 
morning— and  as  if  to  make  matter*  better 
says  that  in  the  40  and  more  years  of  his  min¬ 
istry  at  Plymouth  church  helms  not  had  any 
one  to  till  his  desk  when  he  was  present  more 
than  ten  times.  But  he  had  with  him  that 
morning  Martin  Lutber-Berger,  of  the  Mc¬ 
Call  Mission  in  France,  who  had  the  wonder¬ 
ful  story  of  that  marvelous  mission  work  to 
relate;  and  the  tolling  of  that  much  fired  Mr. 
Beecher  into  a  glowing  exordium,  and  utter 
introducing  the  modern  Martin  Luther,  he  sat. 
down  to  the  Bighs  of  the  congregation,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  immediately  left,  while  others 
continued  to  follow  at  intervals,  while  others, 
openiug  the  doors  to  enter,  and  hearing  un¬ 
familiar  speech,  promptly  turned  away. 
After  relieving  himself  of  some  stilted  and 
heavy  preliminaries,  Martin  Luther  entered 
ardently  into  his  theme  and  delivered  a  very 
stirring  arid  instructive  narrative  for  such  as 
were  not  already  familiar  with  the  origin  and 
success  of  the  McCall  missions.  Mr.  Beecher 
said  if  any  oue  wanted  to  hear  Mr.  Beecher’s 
sermon  lie  could  come  iu  tbe  evening  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  !  A  collection  was  taken  up  for  the 
missions,  another  hymn  sungaud  the  congre¬ 
gation  bowed  under  the  benediction. 

We  buried  some  time  in  the  church,  until 
Mr.  Beecher  came  down  from  his  desk,  aud 
our  host,  introduced  ns,  aud  the  laddie’s  eyes 
glowed  as  the  baud  of  the  great  preacher 
rested  on  his  head.  Anaximander  talked 
with  him  about  the  wonderful  grandson  in 
Washington  Territory,  and  Mr.  Beecher 
laughed  delightedly  over  “Herb’s  baby”  and 
what  the  two  grandmothers  thought  of  it. 
And  perhaps  you  who  read  this  would  be 
pleased  to  know  about  this  baby  and  how  he 
came  to  las  planted  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
Beecher’s  son,  Herbert, i*  captain  of  a  steam¬ 
boat  on  Puget  Sound.  He  is  a  very  good  and 
clever  fellow,  but.  does  not  resemble  his  father 
in  any  noticeable  degree  whatever.  But  he 
bus  a  boy  baby,  which,  when  Anaximander 
saw  it  last  winter  was  somewhat  over  a  year 
old,  that  is  the  exact  image  of  his  grandfather, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  eveu  to  the  gestures  it 
makes!  Anaximander  says  it  was  passing  fun¬ 
ny  to  see  a  baby  such  a  perfect  picture  of  iU> 
grandfather.  And  the  child  is  extremely 
bright,  too,  and  mayhap  has  inherited  the 
paternal  mantle  of  oratory.  '1  he  baby’s  moth¬ 
er  is  a  California  woman,  one  of  the  best,  ar¬ 
tists  on  that  coast.  She  came  to  Puget  Bound 
to  make  sketches  for  her  pictures,  mot  Cap¬ 
tain  Beecher  who  straightway  captured  her  for 
his  wife.  If  it  were  not  for  that  wonderful  baby 
oue  could  not.  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
spoil  so  fine  an  artist  for  the  sake  of  a  wife  for 
Captain  Beecher,  or  any  other  man.  But  so 
goes  the  world. 

Mr.  Beecher  and  his  white  haired  wife — a 
most  devoted  and  brave  and  t  rue  wife  has  she 
been — walk  hand  in  hand  from  the  church  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  one  watches  them  and  muses  on 
the  eventful  years  that  have  been  theirs,  emo¬ 
tion  fast  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  he  hurries 
on  to  lose  himself  in  the  outstreaming  throng 
of  Plymouth  worshippers. 


£or  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MI  Si,  KAY  Cl  .ARK. 


RECREATION. 


restorer”  in  very  truth ;  and  I  knew  one  wo¬ 
man  who  taught,  school  ten  years,  working 
nine  mouths  in  the  year,  who  enjoyed  perfect 
health  all  the  time,  never  having  lost  a  day  by 
sickness;  nod  yet  her  only  recreation  was  an 
occasional  walk,  or  horseback  ride,  on  busi¬ 
ness.  But.  Tier  vacations  wore  always  spent  in 
out-door  work  on  the  farm,  and,  more  than 
this,  she  never  indulged  in  late  hours  at  social 
party,  or  dance;  she  seldom  drank  anything 
but  water  or  milk,  and  never  alcoholic  drinks. 
But  all  constitutions  are  not  alike,  aud  the 
great  need  of  women  now  is  something  to  in¬ 
vigorate.  to  bring  the  flush  of  health  to  the 
cheek,  Iteauty  to  the  figure,  and  that  irresisti¬ 
ble  sparkle  to  the  eye!  How  much  better  the 
world  would  be  if  these  conditions  of  mind 
and  body  came  oftener.  And  they  would  if 
women  were  not  so  “troubled  about  much 
serving.”  or  afraid  to  take  exercise  because 
‘it  is  not  customary,  and  they  do  not  like  to 
be  called  odd  ”  But  you  deceive  yourselves 
when  you  think  you  have  no  time  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  You  can  better  afford  to  spend  an  hour 
every  day  for  the  preservation  of  your  health 
than  you  can  afford  to  be  siek  or,  perhaps, 
“half  sick”— “just  able  to  drag  around”  and 
be  fretful  and  let  your  work  go  half  done. 
You  cannot  afford  to  have  poor  health  and  an 
unpleasant  home.  Your  home  needs  all  the 
brightness  and  sparkle  that  you  can  bring 
into  it.  and  you  will  find  it  so  much 
easier  to  keep  the  children  with  you. 
No  picture  about  your  dwelling  presents  so 
many  interesting  features  as  a  mother’s  beau¬ 
tiful  face,  and  if  rightly  eared  for  that  face 
will  become  more  lovely  each  year;  no  music 
is  so  sweet  as  mother’s  loving  voice,  and  the 
strains  of  a  song  will  float  down  through  your 
children’s  lives  and  become  a  sweetly  solemn 
charm  as  the  years  roll  by. 

Then  tear  yourself  away  from  household 
cares  for  a  time  each  day,  und  give  your 
thoughts  as  entirely  to  the  work  which  rests, 
os  you  do  to  your  general  work.  T  know  of 
nothing  better  suited  to  all  women  than  gar¬ 
dening.  The  sowing  aud  the  planting  in  the 
joyous  Spring  and  early  Summer,  added  to 
the  anticipations  of  a  delicious  gathering  time, 
makes  tbe  work  doubly  pleasant,  bringing,  as 
it  does,  both  mind  ami  body  into  action.  Then 
there  is  horse-back  riding.  Did  you  ever  have 
your  pulse  thrill  and  your  heart  beat  wild  in 
the  excitement  of  a  gallop?  If  YOU  have  not, 
you  have  missed  your  share  of  the  good  things 
of  earth,  and  it  is  not  only  the  pleasure  of  a 
moment,  for  it  does  you  good  to  think  and 
talk  about  it  afterward,  And  what  can  bring 
more  of  true  grace  and  beauty  to  the  girls 
and  women  of  our  country  than  coasting  and 
skating  in  their  season?  If  you  live  in  a  town 
where  the  boys  monopolize  the  streets,  a  short 
walk  to  the  neighboring  hills  of  the  country 
where  you  might  reign  supreme  for  the  time 
being,  would  do  yourself  and  a  few  friends 
much  good. 

In  the  Summer  you  have  ball,  and  croquet, 
aud  fishing— by  all  means  go  a-fishing.  So 
tuauy  women  say  they  have  not  the  patience  to 
fish,  but  I  am  safe  iu  saying  it  is  only  those  who 
make  this  excuse  that  havenever  felt  the  pride 
which  comes  when  our  “  first  catch”  struggles 
upon  the  liank.  As  another  very  pleasant  out 
door  exercise,  let  me  name  rowing.  It  is  true 
the  ride  is  pleasant  when  a  stronger  arm  than 
our  own  bends  to  the  oar,  but  you  miss  t.he 
quiet  inspiration  which  comes  to  you  when 
alone.  If  you  doubt  your  strength,  give  a 
trial  by  degrees,  but  get  all  the  pleasure  out 
of  it  you  can.  lily  hemlock. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  define  recrea¬ 
tion,  so  that  no  mistaken  ideas  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  real  nature  of  our  subject. 
Recreation  means  diversion  with  an  underly¬ 
ing  idea  of  action;  heuce  we  conclude  that  the 
real  object  of  recreation  is  a  resting  or  renew¬ 
ing  of  the  weary  spirits.  Aud  the  question  to 
be  considered  is  whether  this  can  best  be  at¬ 
tained  by  spending  part  of  our  time  in  amuse¬ 
ments  which  tiring  no  permanent  benefit  he- 
yond  that  which  results  to  the  person  amused, 
or  whether  as  good  rest  to  the  mind,  aud  con¬ 
sequently  to  the  body,  may  not  be  gained  by 
a  change  of  occupat  ion  only.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  those  amusements,  or  exercises,  are  best 
which  engage  our  vacant  fancies  most,  and 
which  bring  into  usa  the  greatest  number  of 
muscles  and  which  bring  us  most  into  the  open 
air  aud  sunlight. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  is 
daylight,  and  I  really  think  if  the  fact  that 
night,  was  made  for  rest,  were  known  and 
heeded  there  would  be  less  need  of  recreation, 
for  a  good  night's  rest  is  “tired  Nature’s  sweet 


foundations  for  half  the  ailments  of  tbeir  later 
life.  The  most  important,  part  of  tbeir  educa¬ 
tion  should  come  from  their  mothers;  bu  t  how 
few  women  are  capable  of  so  instructing  the 
lives  committed  to  their  care!  Truly,  “our 
girls  are  vary  Ignorant,  but  our  boys  don’t 
know  enough  to  find  it  out,”  says  Bishop 
Whately. 

Two  things  the  child  should  learn  first  of 
all— order  and  observation;  and  a  woman  ig¬ 
norant  of  all  'ologies  aud  “book-learning.” 
can  teach  these.  I  am  often  surprised  to  find 
how  little  the  latter  is  cultivated,  alone  or 
with  its  adjunct,  memory.  The  system  of 
object-lessons  would  be  found  excellent  for 
both.  Let  the  children  bring  home  from  their 
walk  anything  they  deem  worthy  of  notice— 
it  may  bo  wood,  stone,  plant,  flower  or  insect 
-and  it  is  surprising  what  an  interesting  con¬ 
versation  may  be  held  about  it.  Any  science, 
physiology,  geography,  geology,  botany,  etc., 
may  be  taught  orally  to  great  advantage, 
benefiting  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  Is  bard 
for  the  busy  mother  always  to  answer  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  her  children  ask; 
but  an  answer,  or  promise  to  find  out.  is  better 
for  the  child  than  an  impatient  “Don't  know  ,” 
or  “Don’t  bother.” 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what,  1  have  wr  itten,  that 
a  child  is  never  the  better  for  public  school 
discipline,  or  that  all  public 'schools  are  mis¬ 
managed.  But  after  seeing  the  lamentable 
results  of  cramming  for  the  regular  examina¬ 
tions,  T  begin  to  think  that  regulating  a  school 
on  the  Gradgrind  system,  turning  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  graduates  warranted  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  and-sucli  knowledge  or  Ignorance,  as 
per  contract,  is  likely  to  end  iu  something 
worse  than  failure.  EMILY  LOUISA  taplin. 


I  think  the  Chinaman  was  very  wise  in  bis 
precautions,  and  if  I  were  a  young  man  I  would 
find  out  in  some  way  tbe  facts  about  a  young 
lady's  disposition  before  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat.  “  Taming  a  Shrew”  may  come  out 
very  well  in  a  play,  but  it  never  works  that 
way  in  real  life,  in  our  age  and  times. 

EV  ALINE. 


THE  CHINAMAN’S  INQUIRY. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

We  hear  much,  these  modern  days,  of  our 
excellent  public  school  system,  where  the  rich 
and  poor  may  leara,  side  by  side,  all  that  may 
make  them  good  citizens.  But  tbe  question 
sometimes  arises,  whether  we  may  not  drill, 
aud  organize,  and  educate  too  much,  so  that 
our  scholars  become  like  Dr.  Blitnber’s  im¬ 
maculate  young  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  sub¬ 
lime  thoughts  of  the  poet  or  orator  were  but 
a  collection  of  parts  of  speech,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  prosody  and  syntax. 

Tbe  great  fault  in  tbre  public  school  is  its 
lifelessness;  the  system  of  marks  aud  grading 
is  entirely  mechanical.  No  wonder  that  grow¬ 
ing  girls,  in  the  most  critical  stage  of  their 
development,  come  home  Horn  their  gradua¬ 
ting  class  tired,  nervous  and  hysterical,  laying 


Miss  Nellie  Arthur  rides  an  Indian  pony, 
“calico  colored,”  which  the  chief  of  the  Sho¬ 
shone  Indians,  “Sharp  Nose,”  gave  to  the 
President. 
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Many  a  country  girl  will  get  rosier  cheeks, 
and  deeper  dimples,  chasing  butterflies  in  the 
early  morn,  barefooted,  through  tbe  dewy 
lawn  thickly  dotted  with  tbe  yellow  dandelion 
and  fragrant  with  the  clover  blossom. 

Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


I  listened,  notloog  ago,  to  an  address  from 
a  lady  who  has  labored  much  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese  women  ill  San  Francisco.  There  are  but 
a  few  of  them  compared  with  tbe  Chinese 
population,  and  the  majority  arc  young  girls 
stolen  from  their  homes  and  brought  to  this 
country  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  to  a  life  of  degra¬ 
dation.  The  prices  vary  from  $800  to  $1 ,000. 
Many  of  these  slave  girls  have  been  brought 
into  a  mission  school,  and  taught,  that  they 
are  free  in  this  land,  and  are  now  pursuing  a 
course  of  Christian  education.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  have  been  hopefully  converted  Their 
simple,  absolute  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  is 
a  rebuke  to  many  m  our  Gospel -hardened,  fa 
vored  communities. 

“The  Jesus  women”  who  go  about  and  read 
t.he  Bible  in  the  crowded  tenement  houses  of 
the  Chinese  are  everywhere  well  received. 
Mrs.  Van  S  said  that  she  had  never  heard  a 
disrespectful  word  as  she  went  about  among 
them. 

Often  a  converted  Chinaman— and  there  are 
many  such  trophies  of  God’s  power — will  come 
to  this  school,  to  seek  a  Christiau  wife.  He 
does  not  wish  uow  to  marry  a  heathen  womau. 
If  his  testimonials  and  conversation  are  satis¬ 
factory,  he  is  allowed  to  come  into  the  school¬ 
room  and  talk  with  the  girls.  Finally,  he  se¬ 
lects  one  whose  appearance  pleases  him — 
though  how  he  can  see  auy  difference,  is  a 
puzzle  to  us— aud  to  her  he  pays  especial  at¬ 
tention,  talking  iu  their  native  tongue.  At 
length,  he  says  to  the  teacher,  “I  likc-e  her; 
she  likee  me.  She  say,  ‘I  want,  to  be  married 
allee  same  Amelicau  fashion.’  ”  There  is  one 
very  important  question  he  first  asks  in  confi¬ 
dence — one  on  which  he  feels  that  much  of  his 
future  happiness  depends.  It  is  simply.  “Is 
she  good-tempered?'’  A  negative  answer  here, 
would  cast  down  all  his  hopes  and  hers  also. 

It  might  be  a  good  question  for  other  than 
Chinese  young  people  to  ask  before  commit¬ 
ting  themselves  too  far.  and  quite  as  import¬ 
ant  for  the  young  lady  as  for  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  Hardly  anything  besides  intern 
per  a  nee  can  make  a  home  so  wretched  as  ill- 
temper  in  either  husband  or  wife. 

If  a  young  inau  is  furious  towards  his  horses 
when  they  do  not  please  him,  or  gets  out  of 
temper  over  trifles  generally,  aud  takes  no 
pains  to  curb  his  temper,  let  him  go,  even  if 
you  are  convinced  that  it  will  break  your 
heart.  He  will  almost  surely  break  your 
heart  dozens  of  times  over  if  you  accept  him 
Hearts  heal  with  comparative  ease  iu  youth, 
but  old  heartbreaks,  day  after  day,  are  very 
bai  d  to  bear. 


TRAINING  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


I  have  no  sympathy  for  “  Charity  Sweet¬ 
heart,”  “Farmer’s  Wife,”  or  any  of  that  ilk. 
Not  a  whit!  If  they  are  so  timid  and  pigeon- 
hearted  as  to  allow  their  husbands,  brothers 
and  fathers  to  make  abject  slaves  of  them ,  let 
them  grin  and  bear  it.  I  despise  a  milk-sop, 
male  or  female.  A  woman  of  spirit  and  cour¬ 
age,  with  a  freckled  face  and  carroty  head, 
would  rather  “  fight  till  the  last  armed  foe 
expired,”  than  be  abused  and  maltreated  as 
they  profess  to  be.  For  their  benefit  let  me 
relate  a  little  reminiscence. 

My  mother  was  a  very  small  woman,  but 
she  was  game  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to 
the  tip  of  her  foot.  She  raised  a  smull  matter 
of  lfi  children,  besides  doing  the  house-work, 
cooking,  washing,  mending,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
and  attending  to  the  poultry  and  duiry.  She 
never  had  a  hired  girl  in  the  house.  She  sold 
enough  butter  and  eggs  to  keep  herself  and 
children  clothed,  and  bought  a  great  many 
groceries  besides.  And  yet  she  found  time  to 
read  the  papers  and  to  keep  posted  on  political 
matters,  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 

Her  children  were  not  little  angels;  neither 
were  they  second  editions  of  Moses,  Samuel 
or  Job.  They  were  just  as  mean  and  “onery” 
as  other  youngsters:  just  as  expert  in  fighting, 
tearing  clothes,  playing  hookey,  telling  fibs, 
etc,,  and  when  out  of  the  house  could  ran, 
jump,  climb  as  high  and  fall  as  flat  and  bellow 
as  loud  as  any  gamin  that  ever  lived.  But 
when  they  entered  the  house,  “u  change  came 
o’er  the  spirit  of  their  dreams.”  The  yells 
ceased;  tbe  hop  and  jump  became  a  quiet 
walk,  the  tumult  was  calmed,  and  peace 
reigned  supremo. 

When  eight  years  old,  the  girls  did  their 
own  patching,  mending  and  darning,  aud  the 
boys  sewed  their  own  buttons  on  when  they 
polled  them  off.  Each  one  cared  for  his  own 
clothes,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  and  nut  them 
away  properly,  or  hung  them  up  iu  nice  shape. 

Once,  when  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  I  threw 
my  Sunday  coat  aud  baton  a  chair  und  forgot 
them.  Mother  saw  thorn,  and  allowed  me  half 
an  hour  to  rccal  1  the  matter  to  my  mind.  Then 
she  came  to  the  door  and  called:  “Peter, 
come  here,  dear!'’  in  the  blandest  tone  imag¬ 
inable.  When  I  came,  she  firmly  caught  me 
by  the  ear  (,I  was  half  a  head  taller  than  she), 
quietly  led  me  to  the  bed-room,  pointed  at  the 
coat  and  hat,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  hit  me 
a  spank  that  made  my  cheek  tingle  fifteen 
minutes.  She  said  not  a  word,  but  quietly 
walked  away.  1  hung  the  things  up,  aud 
sneaked  out  like  a  sheep  thief,  and  it  was  the 
last  time  I  forgot  them.  She  rarely  punished 
us,  but  when  she  did,  it  was  done  so  calmly 
and  effectively  that  we  remembered  it  dis¬ 
tinctly,  though  she  never  afterwards  alluded 
to  it. 

If  all  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  care  for 
their  owu  clothing  as  we  were,  and  to  do  tbeir 
galloping  and  screeching  out-of-doors,  there 
would  be  fewer  worn  and  weary  mothers,  and 
tired,  anxious  sisters  in  the  country.  It  is 
the  lather's  place  to  set  the  example  to  the 
boys,  and  the  mother's  to  enforce  it;  and  she 
should  do  it  without  fear  or  favor. 

If  the  girls  wish  to  avoid  oceans  of  toil  and 
trouble,  let  them  marry  only  young  men  who 
have  been  properly  trained.  But,  pshaw !  they 
won’t  do  it!  They’ll  marry  the  first  lunk¬ 
head  who  asks  them  to.  provided  he  drives  a 
nice  team,  and  murmurs  sweetly.  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  bet  my  newest  hat  that 
“  Charity”  would  do  the  same  thing!” 

“ILLINOIS.” 


TO  CHARITY. 


While  you  are  young  and  there  are  great 
possibilities  of  love  and  friendship  for  you  in 
the  future,  I  miss  from  my  side  the  one  who 
for  thirty-five  years  was  ever  there  to  listen 
to  my  speech.  When  we  joined  hands  in  our 
life-journey  we  were  young ;  now  age  has  sil¬ 
vered  my  hair.  I  am  alone,  but  my  life  is  not 
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over;  there  is  much  of  love  and  kindness  yet. 
Old  friends  have  gathered  round  with  sustain¬ 
ing  power,  while  strangers  have  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  by  loving  kindness  and  gentle  sym¬ 
pathy  made  themselves  dearly  loved,  and, 
Pbteoix-like,  a  now  life  seems risiug  from  the 
old.  There  is  a  line  that  struck  me  years  ago, 
which  often  comes  up:  “If  you  really  want 
some  work,  to  do  you’ll  find  your  mission  every¬ 
where.”  Everywhere  there  is  some  one  need¬ 
ing  kindness  or  aid  of  some  sort,  and  wo  are 
often  surprised  to  find  that  we  can  give  it.  I 
know  there  are  plenty  of  girls  jtiR  like  Charity. 
They  are  not  con  fined  to  farmers’  daughters, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  every  position  of  life 
striving  to  fulfil]  present  duties  w  *11,  and 
craving  to  “gu  up  higher.”  “Excelsior”  is  a 
splendid  motto,  if  we  only  keep  the  present, 
duties  well  up  to  the  mark.  Charity,  perhaps 
there  are  neighbors  whose  love  of  llowers  can 
be  cultivated.  Such  love  often  leads  to  gentler 
waj's.  Cast,  evening  a  young  farmer  (with 
apology  for  working  clothes)  came  across  lots 
from  the  far  end  of  the  field  where  he  had 
boou  working,  to  ask  me  if  I  had  auy  flowers 
for  him  to  place  by  a  dead  cousin.  My  Lily 
of  the  Valley  tied  was  in  perfection,  and  sweet, 
kind  thoughts  were  in  our  hearts,  while  with 
gentle  hands  we  gathered  the  beautiful  bells 
and  the  lovely  white  narcissus,  that  day  just 
open  for  the  first  time.  Those  flowers  fulfill¬ 
ed  a  mission,  for  that  death  was  more  easily 
borne  on  accomit  of  the  tenderness  those 
flowers  called  forth.  That  young  man  works 
as  hard  and  as  steadily  as  Charity.  With  a 
natural  brightness  of  intellect  and  a  love  of 
refinement  and  education,  there  is  no  “  Cha- 
tanqua”  for  him,  not  even  my  books  and 
papers,  which  would  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
him,  can  1  offer,  because  there  must  be  no 
connected  study  or  biain  work  on  account  of 
a  very  sad  accident,  a  few  years  ago,  he  having 
been  kicked  on  the  head  by  a  horse. 

Are  there  not  in  Charity’s  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  ways  of  being  kind?  If  she  keeps 
charity  ever  at  hand,  and  the  heart  fresh  and 
young  with  sweetness,  surely  the  result  will 
be  a  woman  that  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  call 
friend.  Some  of  us  are  only  a  little  farther 
on  the  way ;  but  uot  one  whit  less  interested 
iu  the  young  people  the  dear  Go  1  has  placed 
around  us.  We  like  to  know  and  love  them, 
and  have  them  for  our  friends.  w.  e.  w. 


— broader  at  the  ends  than  at  the  base — and 
could  glean  but  faint  comfort  from  grand¬ 
mother's  oft  repeated  saw,  “Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.”  To  begin:  the  hands  and 
nails  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Use 
soft  water,  not  too  cold  or  too  hot,  and  good 
soap.  A  few  drops  of  ammonia  or  a  pinch  of 
borax  wifi  soften  bard  water  and  make  it 
pleasant  to  the  skin.  The  bauds  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  before  going  iuto  the  air,  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  should  also  be 
avoided.  Glycerine,  vaseline,  cream,  mutton 
tallow,  or  a  paste  of  fine  oat-meal,  honey,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  whichever  agrees  best 
with  the  skin,  well  rubbed  in.  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  worn  over-night,  if  persevered  iu,  will 
do  much  towards  makiug  red.  rough  hands 
white  and  smooth.  Fine  white  sand,  corn- 
meal,  oat-meal,  or  a  piece  of  lemou  will  re¬ 
move  dirt  and  stains.  After  the  hands  have 
been  thoroughly  washed,  press  back  the  skin 
from  the  base  of  the  nails,  so  that  the  “half 
moon  ’  can  be  seen,  and,  if  necessary,  scrape 
or  cut  away  the  superfluous  parts;  trim  the 
nails  to  the  same  shape  as  the  euds  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  only  a  trille  longer,  and  rub  with  a  bit 
of  chamois  until  a  high  polish  is  attained, 
M  hen  the  hands  and  nads  have  once  been  put 
in  order,  it  will  take  but  a  short  time  each 
day  to  keep  them  looking  nice,  and  I,  for  one, 
think  the  time  well  spent.  r.  c.  e. 


PimUaneouja  S3Mverti]Sittg 
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TO  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  STOCK  A  NO  FARM  TOPICS. 

Complete  in  One  Volume. 

‘  J1  •,onati,,a"  ,,E,aAM 

^iheContinental  Publishing  Co. 

CHICAGO. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Sedentary  habits,  mental  worry,  nervous 
excitement-,  excess  or  imprudence  in  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking,  and  various  other  causes, 
induce  Constipation  followed  by  general 
derangement  of  the  llVcr,  kidneys,  ami 
stomach,  in  which  the  disorder  of  each 
organ  increases  the  infirmity  of  tin:  others. 

The  immediate  results  arc  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  Nausea,  Foul  JJmitli.  Heartburn,  Flat¬ 
ulence,  Dizziness,  Sick  Headaches,  failure 
of  physical  and  menial  vigor,  distressing 
sense  of  weight and  fullness  In  the  stomach, 
and  increased  Custiveness.  all  of  which  are 
known  under  one  head  as  I>VM  jepsia. 

In  every  instance  wlieretlus  disease  docs 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
blood,  Avkk’.s  l’n.l.S  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  to  effect  a  cure.  Those  case’s 
not  amenable  to  the  curative  influence  of 
Ayer’S  I’n.t.s  alone  will  eorlainlv  v ield  if 
the  Pills  are  aided  by  the  powerful  blood- 
purifying  properties  of  Ay  Kit’s  Saksaim- 
KILLA. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  longer 
treatment,  of  their  nmhuly  is  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  of  cure  It.  becomes. 


Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  action, 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.  Temporary 
palliatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  The 
til  fill  activity  into  which  the  enfeebled 
stomach  is  spurred  by  “bitters”  and  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants,  is  inevitably  followed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  the  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

“CoativenesSf  Induced  by  rny  sedentary 
habits  of  life,  becumc  chronic;  Aveu’s  Pills 
afforded  ins  speedy  relief.  Their  oeeasional  use 
has  slncu  kept,  me  nil  right.”  IIkumann  UlilNU- 
imrr,  Newark,  N  ,/. 

"I  was  Induced  to  try  Ateb’s  Pills  as  a 
remedy  for  Indigestion,  Constipation,  and 
Headache,  from  which  1  had  long  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer.  X  found  their  action  easy,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  They  have  benefited  me  more 
Ilian  all  the  medicines  ever  before  tried."  M.V. 
Watson,  to‘J  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

“They  have  entirely  corrected  the  costive 
habit,  and  vastly  Improved  my  general  health." 
Kev.  Francis  B.  El aui.owe,  Atlanta,  O'a. 

“The  most  effective  and  the  easiest  physic  I 
have  ever  found.  One  dose  will  quickly  move 
my  bowels  and  free  tuy  head  from  pain,”  W.  L 
Paok,  Richmond,  Fa. 

"A  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  Neuralgia  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  A t Bit’s  Fills  have  benefited  mu  rnoru 
than  any  medicine  I  have  ever  taken."  P.  It. 
Rogers,  Needmore,  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

"For  DyNpepsia  they  aru  Invaluable.”  J.  T. 
Hayes,  Stexiu,  Texan. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


O.  EHIKItHON  niul  W.  K.  H  UK  It  WIN 
Price  33  rental  *30  per  hundred. 


FOOD  FOR  CANARY  BIRDS, 


The  ad  vent  of  a  new  Sunday  School  some  Book  by 
two  such  men  as  are  the  gentlemen  above  named  Is 
a  notable  eveut. 

Mr.  Emerson  siamhi  confessedly  in  the  very  front, 
rank  of  church  music  composers,  and  Mr.  Sucre  win, 
also  eminent  as  a  composer,  has  hud  great  success  In 
tire  eomplllmt  of  the  beat  known  Sunday-School 
music  hooks,  and  has  for  years  had  charge  of  the 
musical  department  at 

OHA'Ua'JVLTQUA. 

amt  other  ruinous  assemblies  of  Sunday  School  work 
ers.  Themu.de  amt  words  of  »()Nt;  WOK^IIIP 
mark  a  step  In  advance  being  far  above  Mu' ordinary 
Sunday  School  "Jingles,"  and  are  dignified  without 
being  dull. 

The  Hviinr  are  bv  eminent  writers,  and  are  full  of 
the  best  religious  truth. 

The  M rsin  is  of  a  high  order.  Superintendents  will 
be  pleased  with  tho  Index  oe  Subject! s. of  which  there 
Is  a  great  variety. 

Ministers  cannot  fall  to  like  the  hymns. 

<  me  specimen  copy  mailed  post  free  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 


T  haw  a  question  anrl  answer  in  the  Rural 
about  canary  birds,  and  as  my  experience  has 
been  somewhat  different,  I  thought  I  would 
give  it,  as  it  might  help  otho 


rs.  I  had  a  bird 
given  to  me  when  it  wax  about  two  mouths 
old.  1  put  iu  one  corner  of  its  cage,  a  little 
dish  of  granulated  meal  and  cayenne  pepper; 
iu  another  dish,  clean,  nice  sami,  which  I 
change  every  time  1  clean  the  cage.  I  give 
cracker  soaked  in  milk ;  rice  or  tapioca  pud¬ 
ding  when  I  have  it,  or  iroiled  rice,  or  cus¬ 
tard;  boiled  potatoes,  if  not  cooked  with  salt; 
cooked  beaux  and  peas;  raw  cabbage  and 
celery;  every  lend  of  fruit  or  nut  that  I  eat 
myself.  When  wild  pepiier-grass  and  plan¬ 
tain  seeds  have  formed,  she  oats  little  dry 
seed,  although  1  keep  it  iu  the  cage.  I  keep 
the  luithiug  dish  in  the  cago  supplied  with 
cleau  water,  and  she  bathes  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  in  hot  weather  five  or  six 
times.  Canary  birds  like  a  variety  of  food  as 
well  as  we  do.  and  water  ax  well  as  a  duck. 
She  is  a  sweet  little  singer,  and  quite  a  mimic 
of  tho  small  wild  birds.  I  hang  her  out-of- 
doors  in  pleasant  summer  weather,  shaded 
from  hot  mm,  and  in  a  cool  room  during  Win¬ 
ter,  where  there  is  an  outside  door  aud  she 
gets  a  puff  of  all  kinds  of  weather,  however 
windy,  cold  or  stormy.  I  have  had  her  almost 
three  years,  ami  have  taken  no  precaution 
against  vermin.  She  moultsso gradually  that 
she  is  always  perfectly  smooth.  She  layed  12 
eggs  last  season. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  auy  birds,  so  1  hang  a 
paper  box  up  in  the  cage,  put  some  bits  of 
cotton  aud  ravelings,  and  pieces  of  leaves  in 
the  cage,  and  let  her  make  her  nest  as  she 
likes.  8.  m.  r. 


IN  CL  (i (J ■  9  Boston. 

HIV7  Broadway*  New  York, 
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THE  BOYS  AND  HOUSEWORK 


SHAVI 


I  beard  a  Bishop  of  more  than  ordinary 
influence  say  once,  “X  made  my  own  bed  when 
a  boy.”  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
boy  who  is  useful  and  kind  as  a  boy,  will  be 
the  successful  man.  Let  me  give  an  example 
from  real  life: — 

Thirty  years  ago  a  family,  composed  of 
mother,  father  and  ten  children,  landed  on 
Dies?  American  shores,  and  found  for  them¬ 
selves  a  home  In  a  country  place  on  a  furm. 
Tho  change  of  climate  and,  perhaps,  tho  water 
and  change  in  diet,  soon  brought  disease  to 
many  of  them,  ami  after  a  few  weeks  the  circle 
was  broken  by  the  loss  of  the  father  and  two 
of  the  children.  (Let  me  here  say  that  for¬ 
eigners  should  be  careful  to  use  filtered  water.) 
It  wax  a  test  ti  ne.  The  oldest  son  worked 
bravely  .sweeping, dusting,  moppiug— in  short, 
he  seemed  to  consider  no  labor  too  menial  for 
him,  or  any  self-denial  too  great,  and  when 
prostrated  himself,  refused  assistance  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  He  is  to  day  a  wealthy 
and  respected  merchant  in  Liverpool,  England, 
and  one  of  bis  sons  is  now  on  the  Atlantic, 
coming  to  visit  us.  Another,  a  boy,  younger, 
showed  the  same  self-abnegation;  he  is  to  day 
a  very  prominent  and  successful  lawyer. 

The  opposite  picture  shows  us  a  young 
man  inot  a  member  of  the  family,  but 
only  a  temporary  guest)  who,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  one  of  the  family  to  get  a  pitcher  of 
water  from  a  pump  on  the  roadside,  refused, 
with  an  air  of  self-importance,  thinking  it 
was  beneath  his  dignity.  Well,  to-day.  after 
30  long  years,  that  man  is  in  poverty.  His 
sous  have  inherited  a  good  deal  of  their 
father's  ;emperament,  and  are  following  fast 
in  his  footsteps.  The  air  of  self-importance 
sticks  to  them. 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  first  two 
mentioned  had  in  them  elements  of  noble 
natures,  which  no  soiled  hands  could  eradi¬ 
cate.  They  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  their  life, 
what  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
from  them.  an  observer. 


IT  YANKEE  SOAP 


Manufactured  a/ 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 
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CnKDia-l-8  ANlJ  ArOTWKOABIBB. 
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THIS  SOLIO  0010  RAHO  RING,  w«- 
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torOM,  Ac,#*n  wntpOfiUpdtl  for a  for  $  1. VS*  Ofl.tf  made  to»«< 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  CiltKAT  Medlenl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De 
cllnc  in  man.  A  book  for  every  mao.  yournt.  middle 
nKiil  and  old.  It  contains  125  tircscrlptlon*  for  all 
acute  atnl  chronic  dlseusi-H  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expo- 
rlcneo  for  28  years  Is  such  as  probably  never  be. ore 
rn  I  to  the  lot  ol  any  physician.  HOO  piiRoa,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  rIU, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  f ri  every  sense  me¬ 
chanical,  literary  unit  nrofe««inn»l--ihau  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  coontry  for  $3.50,  or  the  money  will 
bo  refunded  tn  every  Instance,  price  only  <1.-10  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample-  ti  cents.  .Send 
now.  Mold  medal  awarded  the  author  hv  (lie  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  bn  read  by  t.h<>  you  or  for 
Instruction,  and  by  tho  n filleted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all  — London  Ixtneet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  Tho  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
Riinrdlnn  instructor  or  clergyman,  Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute, or  Dr  W  IT. 
Parker, No  I  Bulnnch  Htroet,  Boston, Mars. .who may 
bn  consulted  on  all  discuses  requiring  skill  and  expo, 
perlence  Chronic  and  obstinate  uyi  *  -w-  dls 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  xl.JCtA.Ju  all 
other  physicians  uHoerlalty  Such  ffvtTVCITiT  -r* 
treated  Successfully  without  an  A  Jtt  i  OJltLiD 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Laziness  grows  ou  people.  It  begins  in 
cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains. 

See  that  your  cellar  is  dean ! 

Drink  milk;  eat  fruits,  vegetables  aud  fari¬ 
naceous  foods  during  the  hot  months,  instead 
of  meat,  cake  and  pie. 


.New  Style  Imported  Chromo  Cords;  beauties, 
I  try  them:  name  on.  10c.  Elegant  premiums  for 
A  Rents.  /ETNA  PRINTING  CO.,  Nurthford,  Ct. 


Rfln  CO  Piwhoiiral  hornt  NopeddllnR. 
^,7^'  "  Ns  h  u  nihuR.  The  Secret  r<- 

veabd,  und  I  .j  -mi  in  worth  tn.  for  j  (te.  Ad 

dress  fL  L  Slavtiin.  iuoutpellvr,  Vt.  fNamc  U  N  Y.i 


DOMEST'C  RECIPES 


RUST  FROM  STEEL. 

I  have  found  a  paste  made  of  kerosene  and 
emery  powder,  excellent  for  removing  rust 
from  knives  and  steel  door  hinges 
FRENCH  SHOE  POLISH. 

The  following  recipe  for  a  polish  for  fine 
shoes,  was  given  me  by  a  French  lady  years 
ago.  1  make  it  once  or  twice  ayear,  aud  have 
used  it  weekly  upon  my  own,  as  well  as  my 
children’s  shoes,  and  have  never  seen  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  injuring  the  leather: — One  pint  of 
raiu  water,  one  quart  of  cider  vinegar — not 
too  strong — one-fourth  pound  of  glue  broken 
into  bits,  one-half  pound  of  logwood  chips 
one-fourth  ounce  of  powdered  indigo,  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  isinglass,  aud  a  small  table- 
spoouful  of  soft  snap.  Put  over  the  fire,  heat 
to  boiling  point,  draw  to  the  back  part  of  the 
range  and  let  simmer  half  an  hour.  Strain 
through  a  cloth,  bottle,  aud  cork  tightly. 
Apply  with  a  bit  of  a  sponge.  Free  the  leather 
from  mud  or  dust  before  polishing. 

MOTHER. 


w.«t|>alil,  41ic.,  K  for  *1.35.  (JO 
,»  Tt„  Aurda,  “U.-uiiIUmi,”  ullLubl,  Ml. 
vc,  Kobo«.  LIJIch,  MoU.m-m,  Ac.,  ivllh  liAma  on,  10c.,  11 
pack*  ♦LOO  bill,  *ml  tin.  iinM  Kins  Free. 

U.  8.  CARD  CO-  CENTERBROOK.  CONN 


n  Motif  li  nml  lion fil  for  3  live  vimriR 
Men  or  I  u<tu>*.  In  each  county.  Address 
P.  W.  ZIEOLKP.  At  CO..  Philadelphia. 


W a  will  b«d(1  yon  a  watch  ora-nain 

It  MAIL  OB  EXPRESS,  O  O  0„  to  be 

examined  before  paying  any  11  mey 

and  If  not  MtUfldodi  returned  at 
|onr  expense,  w*  maim  fat  tore  al  l 
oar  watches  an  I  Have  yon  30  per 
cent  OataJoRU'  of  ‘tM/  styles  free. 

£  f  I A  7  WiT  iM  W.  ,*fc^rxa  \itu*  X>td 

fTxfiPABO  atup  'on  Wurr.M  dn 


g.l  CENT  Houle  ALLEN’S 

ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 

1  "ill  iiiukclt Riilliin.-i iif  Beer.  No 


A  LEM’S  Loin  Money  who  sell  Da. Chabk’k  Family 
PhvHiclau.  Price  *•<. mi  Specimen  pages  free. 
AddresaA.  IV  Hamilton  «c  Co.,  Aun  Arbor,  Mich. 

Rf*  She,et  •'fMMc.  vocul  and  Instnuuental.  The  latest 
yb.'*1"1  TOO*!  popular  Music  PataloRUiiof  'DUO  pieces 
sent  free.  (f.  M,  HANSON.  Chicago,  til 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TP1E  HANDS  SOFT  AND 
WHITE. 


I  am  a  believer  in  that  kind  of  pride  that 
makes  a  woman  careful  of  her  hands,  for  a 
pair  of  beautiful,  well  kept  hands  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  possession  Unfortunately,  Nature  has  not 
favored  ns  all  rito  weii-suapeu  nauds;  still, 
with  reasonable  care  and  attention,  we  can 
make  such  hands  as  we  ha  ve  had  given  to  us, 
white,  soft,  ami  more  shapely.  When  a  girl, 
I  sorely  grieved  over  iny  ugly  stubs  of  fingers 


Chared  Band  or  Double  Heart  Rinpr, 
60  Pretty  Chrcmo  Card*  with  mime 
and  PRESENT,  all  ler  154  cents. 
CLINTON  tH,  CO..  North  Haven,  Ct- 


New 

York 
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Horaford’si  Acid  PhoMpliate 
Incomparable  in  Sick  Headache. 

Dr.  Fred  Horner,  Jr.  Salem,  Va.,  says: 
‘•To  relieve  the  indigestion  and  so-called  sick 
head-ache,  and  mental  depression  incident  to 
certain  stages  of  rheumatism,  it  is  incompar¬ 
able — Adv. 
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THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

HM1TH»|* 

SELF-AD  JUSTINS  SWING  STANCHION  I 


Wl  t°r  ttmuhnii'B  no  hotter,  wnenyou 
MAur  ml  can  try  Uursui  bwifoivyou  ray  a  cent 

if  U  J  All  lau  improvcjiiiniiM  Ituns  li*rl»t 

with  noise  Hniiilxorm  .ind 
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LLo,  i  A\  ,Nh  Sl  CUg  47  Third  Are. ,  Chicago,  lii. 


The  only .  rraetical  SwJnK  fetauchlou  lriventod 
Thousands  In  uw,  UitUtraUMl  Circular  ir«v*.  .naiiu 
factured  by  U.  i>.  .Yiiul»oii,  oiuuucu  Co.,  *s .  i 
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Saturday,  May  31. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  resolved  a*  a  temporary  ex¬ 
periment  to  remit  one-half  of  the  present  . 
canal  toll  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  bushel 
on  grain,  provided  others  interested  reduce 
charges  so  as  to  make  up  one  cent,  per  bushel. 

. . . .Owing  to  daily  applications  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  for  the  incineration  of  bodies,  the 
trustees  of  the  Lemoyne  Crematory  have  de¬ 
cided,  after  August  1,  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
crematory  to  residents  of  Washington  Coun  ¬ 
ty . The  Supremo  Court  of  Dakota  has 

reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  capital,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  in  favor  of  Bismarck.  Appeal 

was  taken  to  the  United  States  Court... . 

The  Toronto  Mail  building,  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  edifices  in  that  city,  was  partially 
burned  Saturday  morning.  The  southern 
wing  was  saved.  The  lire  originated  in  the 
press  room.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
$15,500.  Over  1,000  telephone  wiros  ran 

into  the  place.  All  were  wrecked . 

The  Penn  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
has  failed  with  liabilities  of  over  $2,000,000. 
The  directors  simply  pocketed  the  money  of 
the  depositors,  who  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
get  even  five  per  cent,  of  the  money  they  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  bank . President  White, 

of  Cornell  University,  received  a  letter  Tues¬ 
day  from  lliram  Sibley,  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  donatiouto  the  University:  For  an  addi¬ 
tional  building  for  the  Sibley  Mechanic  Art 
School,  $30,000;  for  increased  equipment, 
$8,000:  for  an  increased  endowment  for  the 
same  department,  $50JJU0.  Mr.  Sibley  is  now 
in  Europe . Wheatland,  tbe  home  of  Presi¬ 

dent  Jos.  Buchanan,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
beeu  sold  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Love  Johnston,  the 

President’s  niece,  to  George  B.  Willson . 

...,A  telegram  from  New  Orleans,  lost  Mon¬ 
day,  says  that  the  heaviest  rains  on  record 
hail  fallen  in  Red  River  Parish  during  the 
previous  10  days.  The  total  rainfall  since  the 
1st  iust.  had  been  Dourly  13  inches.  The  river 
was  higher  than  for  u  number  of  years.  It 
rose  seven  inches  during  the  previous  24  hours, 
overflowing  plantations  and  sending  the  stock 
to  the  hills.  Crops  wore  suffering  from  the 
continuous  ruins,  aud  the  huuds  were  unable 
to  work.  The  prospects  were  more  gloomy 
than  for  years.  All  the  creeks  and  bayous  of 
any  consequence  were  swelling  into  immense 
proportions.  Planters  and  business  men  were 

very  very  much  discouraged . The  late 

rain  storms  in  Texas  have  done  a  world  of 
damage.  Crops  have  been  injured  or  com¬ 
pletely  ruined;  houses  and  fences  swept  away 
by  floods  ou  tli3  river  bottoms;  stock  drowned; 
bridges  borne  down ;  and  railroud  beds  washed 
out.  The  damage  is  already  estimated  at 

$5,000,000 . The  anti  prohibitionists  of 

Wichita,  Kan.,  hud  a  mass  meeting,  “to  em¬ 
phasize  the  doctrine  of  free  opinion  in  a  free 
country.”  Late  that  same  night  the  Metho¬ 
dist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  the  pastors  of 
which  were  total  abstaiuers  and  advoAtes, 
were  set  on  fire,  and  the  barns  of  several  per¬ 
sons  were  destroyed. . The  House  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Public  Lands  has  reported  favorably 
the  bill  to  forfeit  the  unearned  lands  granted 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroud  Company. . . 

_ The  House,  Wednesday,  passed  the  joint 

resolution  appropriating  $100,000  additional 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  Missisippi 

fl00(j . As  we  go  to  press,  a  dispatch  says 

the  Canadian  canals  were  made  free  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  A  heavy  frost  is  reported  from  most  of 
the  upper  parts  of  tbe  Northern  States  on 

May  29.. * . “Blind  pools"  have  been  pretty 

liberally  used  to  swindle  folks  lately— Grant 
&  Ward,  in  tin's  city,  aud  the  Penn  Bank,  in 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  are  illustrious  examples . 

Swindles— big  ones— all  around  by  the  “best” 
sort  of  people,  and  those  most  conspicuous  in 

church  affairs . Decoration  Day  was 

duly  observed  at  Washington,  the  depart¬ 
ments  being  closed  and  flags  flying  from  many 
of  the  larger  buildings  in  the  city.  At  the 
National  Cemetery  and  at  the  Soldiers’  Home 
the  graves  of  the  Union  dead  were  decorated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  In  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  ex-Confederates 
vied  with  Union  soldiers  and  their  friends  in 
strewing  the  graves  of  the  nation’s  defenders 
with  tributes  of  affectionate  remembrance... 
..The  Natioual  Horse  Show  is  now  open  at 
Madison  Square  Gardeu,  this  city,  and  is  well 
attended . About  60  gentlemen,  repre¬ 

senting  the  sugar,  wool,  rice,  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  iuterests  of  the  country,  met  Wednesday 
in  Chicago  in  mass  convention.  T.  D.  Curtis, 
of  Syracuse  was  called  to  the  chair.  A  plat¬ 
form  was  adopted  claiming  protection  as  the 
true  policy  of  the  United  States  until  other 
nations  shall  pay  equally  high  wages  to  work¬ 
men  as  wo  do... * — Foreign  commerce  re¬ 


turns  for  April  show  an  excess  of  $4,268,998  in 
imports  over  exports  of  merchandise;  for  10 
months  from  July  1,  an  excess  of  $78,712,413 
in  exports  over  imports.  During  April,  188.'?. 
there  was  an  excess  of  exports,  amounting  to 
$3,897,000,  and  for  10  months  ending  April  30? 
1883,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
$109,307,462.  The  exports  of  coin  and  bullion 
in  April  were  $19,082,116  in  excess  of  imports; 
same  time  last  year,  the  excess  of  exports  was 
$403,866.  For  ten  months  from  July  1,  the 
excess  of  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  over 
imports  was  $28,914,025,  compared  with  an 
excess  of  exports  of  $193,381  for  correspond¬ 
ing  10  months  of  the  preceding  year . 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Tem piers  of  the 
United  Btates,  in  session  at  W ashiugton, 
adopted  a  resolution  Wednesday,  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  submit  to  the  several  Stales  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  will  prohibit  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  importation  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages . The  New  York  Herald  reckons 

up  the  decline  of  Juy  Gould’s  stocks  of  late  at 

$20,000,000  and  upward . The  Republican 

National  Convention  will  have  94  delegates 
who  were  members  of  the  Convention  of  1880, 
including  63  who  voted  for  Grant,  20  who  went 
for  Blaine,  and  six  Sherman  men . . .  .Fer¬ 

dinand  Ward  was  arrested  at  New  York  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  by  a  deputy  sheriff  in  a  civil 
suit  brought  against  Grant  &  Ward  by  J. 
Nelson  Tappan,  the  City  Chamberlain,  to  re¬ 
cover  $320,000,  balance  due  of  Investments 
made  by  Tappan  with  the  firm.  Bail  is  fixed 
at  $800,000,  and  Ward  is  now  in  Ludlow  Street 
Jail.  James  D.  Fish,  the  cx-President  of  the 
Marine  National  Bank,  charged  with  robbing 
that  institution  of  over  $1,000,  was  arrested 
this  week,  but  finally  admitted  to  bail  in 
$30,000  by  United  States  Commissioner 
Shields.  A  warrant  is  out  fort.be  arrest  of 
John  C.  Eno,  swindling  president  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank. 


CONSUMPTION  OK  TJI  E  LUNGS,— A  CASK 

OF  RAI*II>  DEVELOPMENT  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  SEVERE  HEMORRHAGE 

The  following  testimonial  to  the  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  a  case  of  rapidly 
developing  Consumption  of  the  lungs,  is  given 
by  the  writer  in  order,  as  he  says,  that  by 
means  of  its  publication,  some  afflicted  one 
may  be  induced  to  try  your  very  simple  and 
beneficial  remedy.” 

Fountain  City,  Indiana,  April  17, 1882. 

••Drs.  Starkey  &  Falun.  Dear  Sirs:— 
My  lungs  have  been  affected  for  years,  it  being 
hereditary  with  mo,  my  mother  having  died 
of  Consumption.  One  year  ago  this  last  win¬ 
ter  1  took  a  severe  cold  which  settled  on  my 
lungs  ami  finally  resulted  in  a  severe,  hemor¬ 
rhage.  1  had  u  hard,  hacking  cough  all 
spring;  in  fact  all  through  the  summer,  at 
times.  Last  Fall,  as  the  cold  weather  came  on, 
my  cough  increased,  and  l  was  haring  night 
sweat s  every  night  and  had  one  or  t  wo  severe 
hemorrhages.  1  was  very  much  reduced  iu 
flesh.  The  color  had  left,  my  Ups  and  I  was 
expectorating  thick,  yellow  matter,  often 
mixed  with  blood.  Had  to  lie  propped  on 
pillows  at  night.  I  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  a  few  mure  months  would  end  my 
earthly  career,  and  my  friends  have  told  me 
since  I  began  to  improve  that  some  of  them 
had  only  given  me  until  next.  May'  to  live; 
,  but  if  I  die  before  that  time  now  1  will  have  to 
go  in  some  other  way  than  Consumption.  / 
have  not  had  u  single  night  sweat  since  J  ,/irst 
began  your  Treatment.  My  cough  has  almost 
dissappeared  and  /  am  rapidly  improving. 
“Very  gratefully  yours,  J.  Lindon  Parker.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen ,”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
aud  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
ABthmu,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chrome  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address,  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palkn,  1109  Girard  St.,  Pbila. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  81. 

Telegrams  this  morning,  say  that  a  heavy 
frost  greatly  injured  corn,  potatoes,  strawber¬ 
ries  and  all  garden  vegetables  in  the  interior 
of  Long  Island.  Ice  half  an  inch  thick  formed 
around  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “nearly  all  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits  were  destroyed.”  Some 
farmers  protected  their  beds  by  keeping  tires 
lighted  near  them  all  night.  Heavy  frost  in 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  did  ••incalculable  damage 
to  early  fruits  and  plants."  Snow  fell  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  aud  “fruits  and  vegetables  were 
seriously  damaged  in  many  localities  iu  Onon¬ 
daga,  Oswego,  Mudisou,  Oneida,  Wayne,  Ca¬ 
yuga,  and  Cortlaud  Counties.  About  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  farmers  are  greatly  discour¬ 
aged  over  the  damage  done  by  tbe  heavy 
frost;  “potatoes  are  cut  down  and  grape-vines 
ruined.”  Farmers  will  at  once  plow  up  aud 
replant.  Much  damage  was  also  done  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  In  Northern  New  Hampshire, 
several  inches  of  snow  fell.  In  Vermont,  ten¬ 
der  crops  were  killed  and  fruit  was  badly  in¬ 
jured,  but  corn  was  not  advanced  far  enough 
to  be  much  damaged.  Reports  from  Eastern 
Ohio  aud  Western  Pennsylvania  indicate  that 
severe  damage  was  done  to  early  vegetables 
and  fruits  by  the  heavy  frosts  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  nights.  In  some  places  ice 
formed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Com, 


wheat,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  badly 
frozen.  The  frost  on  Wednesday  night  in 
Eastern,  Central  and  Southern  Michigan  was 
very  severe,  “cutting  down  all  small  vege¬ 
tables,  and  badly  nipping  corn,  and  injuring 
wheat  on  low  ground,”  Fruit  also  was  “badly 
affected.”  On  Thursday  night  severe  frosts 
prevailed  throughout  Canada,  causing  great 
damage  to  the  crops.  Grapes  and  other  fruits 
were  badly  injured,  and  in  many  places  bar¬ 
ley  was  entirely  ruined.  Peas  and  fall  wheat 
were  also  badly  hurt;  while  early  potatoes, 
l>eans  and  tomatoes  were,  in  some  places,  cut 

to  the  ground . A  cattle  raiser  of  Texas. 

who  has  just  made  a  tour  of  the  stock  region, 
estimates  the  drive  for  the  season  at  half  a 
million  head.  Some  advance  herds  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  Dodge  City . Chicago  makes 

150,000  pounds  of  butterine  every  day . 

Exports  from  New  York  last  week  included 
1,100  live  cattle  and  6,3?2  quarters  of  beef .... 
....  The  export  of  catt  le  and  dressed  meats  per 
steamers  from  the  port  of  Boston  last  week, 
was  2,480  cattle  and  1,714  quarters  of  dressed 

beef . In  1882  there  were  shipped  from 

Key  West,  Fla.,  27,291  cattle.  These  were  the 
Southern  cattle  of  Spanish  stock,  and  they 
were  valued  at  $410,768.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  shipped  from  New'  York  33,412 
head  of  cattle,  which  were  valued  at  $8,332,- 
000.  These  latter  were  largely  grades.  The 
former  were  valued  at  $15.05  a  head,  while 

the  latter  averaged  $99.74  . Provisions 

here  have  not  sympathized  much  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  pork  corner.  Demand  is  no  heavier;  ar¬ 
rivals  of  hogs  (w'ost)  are  heavy  and  packers 
are  quiet.  The  manipulators  suffered  a  de¬ 
cline  Thursday,  but  held  on  . Somebody 

has  ciphered  up  the  potato  production  of  the 
world  thus:  Germany,  235,000,000  hundred¬ 
weights;  France,  113.000, 000;  Russia,  110,000,- 
000;  Austria,  76,000,000;  United  Ktates,  47,000,- 
000;  Ireland.  88,000,000;  England.  26,000,000; 
Belgium,  23,000,000;  Sweden,  16,000,000;  Hol¬ 
land,  15,000,000;  Hungary,  14,000,000;  Italy, 
7,000,000;  Norway,  6,000,000;  Denmark,  5,000, 
000;  Australia,  3,000,000;  Portugal,  3,000,000; 

and  Spain,  2,000,000 . A  Hub  committee 

has  reported  to  the  House  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  a  bill  to  establish  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  at,  the  various  State  og’l  colleges. 
..A  telegram  from  Fargo,  Dakota,  lost  Thurs¬ 
day  says  a  number  of  wheat  growers  from  all 
parts  of  Northern  Dakota  were  there  the  day 
before  to  witness  an  experiment  iu  plowing  by 
steam.  A  traction  engine  drew  eight  plows, 
turning  a  sod  four  inches  thick  as  evenly  and 
well  as  could  be  done  by  horse  power,  and  at 
a  rate  of  over  25  acre*  a  day.  This  will  mark 
a  new  era  in  wheat  growing,  as  it  will  enable 
farmers  to  plow  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $1 

per  acre . The  Brewer&’s  Convention  at 

Rochester,  N,  Y.,  has  fixed  the  Larc  on  hops 
at  seven  pounds, . . The  Collector  of  Cus¬ 

toms  at  Winnipeg,  Manitobia,  has  notified  the 
railway  company  that  hogs  cannot  be  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  except  for  im¬ 
mediate  slaughter,  bond  to  do  which  must  be 

given . Thirty  leading  merchants  of 

Norfolk,  Va.,  were  in  Memphis  lost  night  on 
their  way  to  Kansas  City  to  influence  direct 
shipment  of  grain  and  Northwestern  products 
to  Europe  by  way  of  Norfolk. 

■ - »  •  » - 

Heart  Disease  in  all  its  forms  cured  by 
Dr.  Graves’s  Heart  Regulator.  Price  $1.  6 

for  $5.  by  druggists.— .4.d». 

« 

The  only  remedy  for  Heart  Disease  in  all 
its  forms  is  Dr.  Graves’s  Heart  Regulator. 
Price  $1.  6  for  $5. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  May  31. 

Reports  from  Secretaries  of  State,  agricul¬ 
tural  reviews,  aud  other  official  sources,  con¬ 
taining  information  to  date  concerning  crop 
prospects  in  all  the  wheat  growing  sections  of 
the  country  several  weeks  later  than  any 
heretofore  published,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  all  highly  favorable.  States  and 
sections  of  States,  which  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
even  as  late  as  10  days  ago,  made  complaints 
concerning  the  prospects  of  the  growing  grain, 
now  report  a  great  improvement,  aud  nearly 
every'  State  reports  that  from  present  Indica¬ 
tions  the  crop  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  larger  wheat-growing 
States  the  conditions  have  been  favorable 
from  the  very  first,  and  the  growing  plant 
presents  a  hardy,  healthy  appearance.  Es¬ 
pecially  are  excellent  reports  received  from 
Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  spring  wheat  sections,  and  unless  there 
shall  be  some  unforeeen  set  back,  the  spring 
wheat  yield  will  be  largely  increased  over 
that  of  last  year.  The  following  are  samples 
of  the  specials  received: 

Ohio.— The  Hon.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
ports:— “Wheat  is  improving,  and  has  done 
well  during  the  past  two  weeks.  The  present 
prospect  is  that  the  State  will  produce  84,000,- 
000  bushels  of  good  wheat,  against  25,000,000 
bushels  of  badly  shrunken  grainjkist  year.” 


Missouri. — The  Hon.  J.*W.  Sanborn,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the '  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
says: — “Reports  have  been  received  from  100 
counties  of  the  114  in  the  State.  The  present 
average  is  110.” 

Minnesota.— T^e  Hon.  H.  H.  Young,  Sta¬ 
tistical  Agent,  reports: — “The  season  has  been 
very  favorable,  and  the  rain  is  advancing 
wheat  rapidly.  The  acreage  is  increased  about 
8%  per  cent  The  probability  is  that  we  shall 
have  at  least  36,500,000  bushels.” 

Nebraska.— The  Hon.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  State 
Statistical  Agent,  reports: — “The  weather  has 
been  very  favorable,  and  tbe  outlook  for  wheat 
is  much  improved.” 

Illinois. — Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  crop  will 
probably  fall  somewhat  below  the  average,  it 
will  still  be  much  larger  than  last  year. 

Tennessee. — The  Hon.  A.  J.  McWliirter, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Agricultural  Bu¬ 
reau,  says: — “Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  of  the  most  encouraging  eba  racter, 
and  notwithstanding  the  retarding  influences 
of  a  late  season,  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop 
are  most  gratifying.  The  acreage  is  largely 
increased,  and  the  utmost  care  was  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  seed.” 

Georgia.— The  Hon.  J.  T.  Henderson,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
gives  perhaps  the  most  gloomy  report  received 
from  any  State.  He  says:— “The  acreage  of 
wheat  is  decreased.  In  Northern  Georgia  the 
crop  is  reported  as  injured,  by  winter-killing 
and  other  casualties,  14  per  cent.;  in  Middle 
Georgia,  25  percent. ;  and  iu  the  Southwestern 
parts  of  the  State  12  per  cent.” 

Maryland.— Reports  from  well-informed 
source*  are  to  the  effect  that  the  weather  is 
excellent  for  the  growing  wheat,  which  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  looked  better  than  at  present. 

These  are  samples  of  a  lurgo  number  of  re¬ 


ports.  From  information  now  at  hand,  the 
Times  correspondent  is  able  to  make  out  the 
following  table  of  the  probable  wheat  crop  of 


the  country  for  this  year: 


Call  fnrtllu . 4U«tODH 

Minnesota . 36,500,100 

Ohio . 84,^0,000 

Kansas  . . 

Indiana. . 83.Ve.uH) 

Missouri .  83t5Ui,000 

Illinois . 8S.soo.OiO 

Michigan .  80.00CMOI 

Pennsylvania ..  25.000,000 

Iowa . 3«.  oou.ooo 

Dakota . SS.OUO.OOO 


Nebraska .  20,000.000 

Wisconsin .  19,000,000 

Oregon . .  16.000,000 

jjlarfwki 1  New  York  .  14.000,000 

Kentucky . .  14,000, 000 

Virginia .  >0,000,000 

Maryland .  10  000  000 

Tennessee.. .  ....  10,000,000 
Other  Slates  and 
Territories....  44,800.000 


Total .  505,800,000 


This  will  be  an  increase  of  50, 000, 000  bushels 
over  the  average  crop  of  the  last  five  years. 

Secretary  Seamans,  of  the  National  Mill¬ 
er*’  Association,  has  prepared  a  report  on  the 
present  condition  and  outlook  of  the  wheat 
crop,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
time  lust  year.  Tbe  report  i*  compiled  from 
replies  to  3,000  circulars  of  inquiry,  und  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  present  outlook  is  very 
promising.  Tbe  indications  are  that  the  yield 
for  1884  will  approximate  that  of  1882,  should 
no  indorsee n  misfortune  happen. 

The  latest  advices  from  the  principal  live 
stock  markets  of  the  country  may  be  con¬ 
densed  into  the  following  brief  summary: 
Cattle  are  nearly  everywhere  active  and 
slightly  stronger,  with  an  improving  ten¬ 
dency  shown  in  several  places  as  we  goto 
press.  Desirable  stock  is  going  forward  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  the  supply  is.  on  an  average,  hard¬ 
ly  equal  to  the  demand.  The  hog  trade  also 
shows  some  improvement,  the  country  over. 
Hogs  are  not  as  high  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
the  feeling  is  steady  and  values  are  firmly 
held.  There  has  very  naturally  beeu  some  re¬ 
action  from  the  sharp  depression  lately  rest¬ 
ing  upon  t  he  fat  sheep  trade.  Prices  have  not 
returned  to  the  point  they  held  previous  to 
the  late  decline,  but  a  strengthening  inclina¬ 
tion  is  shown  and  the  feeling  is  very  material¬ 
ly  improved. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  May  31,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
reek  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  l%c.  higher;  No. 
Chicago  Spring,  lj&c.  higher.  Corn,  l}£c. 
ligher.  Oats,  lAc.  higher.  Pork,  steady.  Hogs, 
5c.  higher.  Cattl9,  a  trifle  lower.  Sheep, 
9c.  higher. 

WiiKAT.  -"Regular"  wheat,  9<|4fi'a,9iq,e;  JuJy,  92i4@ 
August. September. SuAt 
'htcago  spring,  iWivi49i>VW.  Con*  -cash, 
lav,  jl8j(o,55He:  June,  5V>fcui6)Ae:  July. 
lueust  1  4’-".  Oats. — Dull;  sales  ranged  Cash, 

nic,  Juue?S!H&5C9tfM  J  uly.  August.  £4 

uii  iiit*  year, at'lTWt*.  Kyk  ilrm.  at  611^1.. 
lAimKT— DuUutrie.  I'lax  smi»  Quiet  at  *1.69.  Fork 
'ash,  *16.5O«,18.03:  June.  *13  xV&ia.'IS;  July,  $^10® 

130  Lard— Juoe_ 

m  47^^8.50.  Be itzb  —Quiet.  Creamer},  20(^1  C, 
i airy?  lSiilic.  Kuos— Quiet  at 

lough  packing,  *5*5.3v;  packing  anJ  shfi ^cattle— 
*5,60  light,  *4.A^5.*0;  skips.  tiu-at.-O.  CATTLE 
’xnorts  *6  ato.T.lW:  good  to  cholee  shipping.  6.50. 
•oinmon  to  medium  a5.65KS.l5.  Sheep- Inferior  to 

air.  *2.50(0,4;  medium  to  good,  *4*5;  choice  to  extra, 
(5.25*5.15. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
iveek  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  highei, 
Zorn,  %c.  higher.  Oats,  Me.  lower.  Pork 
>5c.  higher.  Cattle,  a  shade  higher.  Sheep 
25c.  lower.  Hogs,  best  grades  higher,  others 
steady. 

Wheat.— No.  2  Red  Wheat,  cash  *U5tfe:  June,*U0 
Julv  y6c;  August,  9244<fi;92Jfcc:  all  the  year,  92c 
Corn — 57ie(i&2hiC.  cash;  51fc,<3,51JiC.  June;  51>6 
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@52 %c.  July:  53%«54c.  August;  44%c.  all  the 
year.  Oats-S3%c.  cash;  32c  May:  27%'S27%c.  all  the 
year.  Rye -Quiet  at  4i*f2e  Barley -Steely  at 
809800 .  F.nus  11c.  Fork -Cash.  817.SH:  Bulkincats 
—Long  clear.  #i.9idS.O>:  short  rib,  rtrt.lilis.20:  short 
clear.  $v  15.  Bacon— Long  clear.  *3.15-  short  rib  #S.».5 
*«.87%:  ghortcUar.  $3.10.  Laud-  null.  CVTTLE-Mar 
ket  steady;  Exports,  ** 4U<*6  15;  Good  to  Choice 
Shipping.  #5 .to**. 40-  Common  to  Medium.  t3.4lV2i5.85; 
Corn  fed  Texans,  to  29*4.1.71;  Stockers  ami  Feeders, 
#3.7535  25.  8BtEr— Market  iiulet:  Comnion  to  Choice. 
Clipped.  #3  25rt*5.50-  Texans.  18.00® 4.85.  Hoos— Mar¬ 
ket  active:  Yorkers.  $5. 25@5. 40;  Hacking,  t5.00ia5.50: 
Heavy.  $5.40*2.50. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  lc.  lower.  Corn 
is  2c.  higher.  Oats,  l  ^e.  higher.  Rye,  Sc. 
higher.  Hogs,  25c.  lower. 

Wheat. -Heavy:  No.  2  Red.  $1.03.  Cotur-Dutts  No. 
2  Mixed.  58c.  OaT9-Iq  fair  demand:  No.  2  Mixed, 
34W<*3Mic.  Rye— Quiet,  hut  Steady:  No.  3.  «6c.  Pork 
— #I9.Lard— Dull  and  lower  at  #7.90.  Urt.lt meats — In 
fair  demand:  Shoulders,  *V4e;  clear  sides,  s%e,  Bacon 
—In  fair  demand;  Shoulders,  TUc;  Short  rib.  9%c; 
short  clear,  9%o.  Burrs*  Fancy  dairy,  tic.  Hoos 
Active  and  firm:  Common  aud  Light,  tt@5. 40-  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Butchers,  #5.15@5.70.  ; 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  81, 1884. 

Breads  tit  rpa  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  No.  2  Chicago  Wheat  Is  un¬ 
changed;  No  2  .Milwaukee  Is  2%e.  lower:  Ungraded 
Winter  Red  U  15o.  higher  Rye.— Canada  La  lc.  lower. 
OORN.-Ungradcd  Mixed  is  %e.  higher;  Stesmer  Mixed 
unchanged.  Oath  No.  3  Mixed  Isle,  higher.  No.  1  Is 
l%e.  higher;  No.  3  White  Is  me.  lower;  No.  2  Is  me. 
lower  No.  l  Is  unchanged,  .Mixed  Western  Is  2c. 
higher;  White  Western  unchanged;  White  State  Is 
2c.  lower. 

Flour,  and  meal.— Flour-Quotations:  Fine, 
l&SKt&Utk  superfine,  #2.M&&#t).  latter  an  extreme: 
common  to  fair  extra  -State.  #3.404*3.65;  good  to  fancy 
do.  #3.i0;*4:  common  to  good  extra  Western.  #3.404* 
3.75;  good  to  choice,  #3.8(b«6.M:  common  to  fair  extra 
Ohio,  #H.60@A10:  good,  O  ' good  to  choice,  #5.55 

®«i  common,  extra  Minnesota.  *3.404*3  75;  clear,  #4.25 
@5:  rye  mixture,  #4.2%*  4. 50;  straight.  #1,806(6; 
patent.  #5  10x655;  bakers'  extra,  4.V4'>,5U;  St. 
Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  #3.5uu*4.70:  fair  to  good. 
#4. ,5®5.2&;  good  to  very  choice.  #5.:l0<iii6.25:  patent 
W  Inter  wheat  extra,  <5.»w»S.50:  city  mill  extra  Tor 
West  Indies.  #V®5. 10;  South  American,  #3.IO(if>.35. 
8octbmi.n  b  look— Common  to  good  extra,  #3.606* 
4.71k  good  to  choice,  #4.7306.25,  Rye.  Fcotm-Supcrfluo, 
#.l  o.x.3.35,  and  small  lots  fancy  at  #3.936(4.  Corn  .Meal 
—Yellow  western.  #36*3.40:  Brandywine,  #.3,300*3.45. 

OraIN— Whxat- -No,  2  Chicago.  #SU@»7c,;  No.  2 
Milwaukee.  >.«c;  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  87c.@#i  .20: 
No.  3  lied,  !lm@03e;  No.  2  Red,  #1,01  delivered  from 
sb>re,  #1.U3  for  rail  certificates  In  elevator-  No.  2  Red, 
seller.  June,  closing  #utt;  do.  seller  July,  closing 
#1.04*.*:  do.  sailer  August,  closing  #UJS;  do.  sellar 
{September ,  closing  fl.oit*;  do,  seller  December,  dos¬ 
ing  #1 Rye — No.  2  Western,  at  72c.  delivered; 
do.  to  arrive,  cost,  freight  and  Insurance,  at  70c: 
Canada,  7He;  Pennsylvania.  73c.  Cobs  Ungraded 
mixed  nt  SS^sic;  damaged.  40c;  No.  8.  "out  to  mor¬ 
row.  at  <5 me.  and  to  arrive;  No.  2.  at  &1%*64%r.  de¬ 


livered;  steamer  mixed.  «3r,  und  Yellow  Southern, 
«m7>x!:  No,  1  mixed,  .nellrr  Hay,  BSUr,  closing  «3%o 
do.  seller  June,  m«3Qc.  closing  334*0;  do.  ieffor 
July,  64%ftfM%c.  Closing  64VAC;  do.  seller  August,  65% 
4#  66c,  closing  65%c:  do.  seller  September,  66%6«6Tc, 
dosing  S5HC,  Oats -No.  a  Mixod.  at  37c  No.  2,  :«%c. 
In  •loro;  No.  1,  quoted  nt  39c-  No  3  White,  391*0; 
No.  2,  l‘A-0 101*c  In  elevator,  3944(9 Pic.  to  arrive;  No.  1 


do.  seller  August,  3>c. 

Provision*— Porfc-Tkc  quotations  are:  #17  for  old 
und  #17.5tl  tor  new  mess.:  family  mess  ut  #17<*  17.50; 
clear  back.  #18.256*1.5.75,  exiru  prime,  #ui.  Hr  nr  city 
Lxtra  India  inegg  ut  #]9tf3l;  extra  mess  at  #12.50; 
packet  at  #13  for  barrels  and  #20.50  In  tierces;  plate 
beef,  at  #126*13;  family,  #11x11-0  BtKV  Hars- 
(J  no  ted  here  at  #24,  and  at  the  West,  #236*23.25.  CUT 
Meats- Pickle.)  hams  at  U%®1l%c;  pickled  shoul¬ 
der*  at  7%e  pickled  bellies,  12  lbs.  average,  quoted 
■  nc;  City  pickled  shoulders,  7J<o*7%c;  pickled  hams, 
lbS, a  1 14*0  smoked  shoulders  tttScc»%e:  and  smoked 
hams  at  i:Ut8l*c.  Middlrh -Long  clear  lu  New  York 
quoted  HJ4c.  for  Chicago  delivery.  Long  dear  at. 
*  V‘i  Short  clear.  #M.S6,  Dressed  llooa  meet  a  fair 
“r  steady  prices;  city  light  to  heavyweights, 
(%'rti7%.  l.Aitn  —  Western  steam  on  spot  at  #8.906*8.321^; 
Juue  closing  #8  20(98.25;  July  closing  #4.46x3  4rt| 
August  closing  #8.56x3.57-  September  closing  #3.B«fi« 
*’  #»•  Seller  year  quoted  at  *1.13*8,8(3:.  City  steam 
8®UJp;  Refined  quoted  #8.55  for  Continent,  and  9c. 
South  American. 

Butter  —Creamery,  Klglns  at  196*20,  Western,  18® 
2ue:  Eastern,  20x22e;  State  dairy  half  firkins,  ttlba 
and  |uiU3<t  e  xtra,  iyft«0c.  for  host  now;  do.  prime  lac*: 
do.  do.  fair,  Hot  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  I8@19c: 
prime,  lie:  do.  do,  good.  I6e;  Western  Imitation 
creamery  choicest  at  16»17c,  do  fair,  15c;  Western 
dairy,  lv«;l«c.  for  Invoices:  Wi  st.eru  factory  fresh 
extras  146*  15c:  14c.  for  prime;  126*13c.  for  fair,  and 
8<<*ll)o.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
dull;  Dairy  at  15xi9c;  creamery  at  20c.  From  Bos 
ton— Market  dull;  creamery  at  l96#21c.;  dairy,  19X200. 
From  Chicago— Market  easy:  creamery  at  18®2lc; 
dairy  at  156*130.  From  Cincinnati— Market  dull  at 
13(0190. 

Car.ESE.-For  beat  factory  lie.  Is  the  general  quota, 
tlou.  with  exceptional  lots  at  ll%c.  Quoted  for  new: 
He.  for  bc»t;  1044c.  for  nearly  fancy,  slightly  skim¬ 
med  at  8i*(<*  1014c. ;  fair  lots9'49%c:  common  ut  66*7e; 
Ohio  flats  at  10%c,  for  best  down  to  7c.  for  common; 
Pennsylvania  skims  at  4®5e.  for  best;  2<«3%e.  for 
common  to  fair 

Cotton.— Spot  Cotton  steady,  unchanged,  and 
moderately  active.  Receipts  at  the  ports  to-day,  563 
bales,  against  316  this  day  last  week,  and  8,149  last 
year.  Since  September  l,  ,746,193  bales,  against 
5,790,612  bales  same  period  last  season. 

CURRENT  P BICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ordinary.. .  946  946  9% 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  13-16  10  1-16  10  1-16 

Good  Ordinary .  10%  lo%  io% 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  11  11%  11*4 

Low  Middling .  UK  11%  11*6 

Strict  Low  Middling .  11  7-16  1111-16  111116 

Middling .  11%  11%  11% 

Good  Middling .  117^  12%  12% 

Strict  Good  Middling .  12%  12%  12% 

Middling  Fair .  12%  12%  12% 

*’alr .  13%  13%  13% 


2% 

10  1-16 
10% 

ill 
11  11-16 
11% 
12% 
12% 
12% 
13% 


Classlfl- 


m 

10  1-16 
10% 

1 
11  1116 
11% 
12% 


STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  9  |  Low  Middling . 10% 

8trlet  Good  Ord. .  9  11-16  |  Middling . 11% 

Futures  quiet,  closing  1  to  2  points  lower.  To  day’s 
closing  prices •  Slay.  1!.54®U.56:  June,  11.56;  July,  U.76 
@11.77:  August.  11.89@1L‘J0-  September.  U.71@1I.T2: 
October,  U.23@ll. 21;  November,  fll@il.0li;  December, 
ll@ll.01;  January.  11.07@11.08-  February,  11.18:011.20; 
March,  ll.29i@Il.3l.  Market  closing  dull.  Transfer¬ 
able  notices.  11.60. 

Eoos.— State  quoted  at  I5%@l6c;  Canadian  at  150 
15%c;  Western  at  L4%@15c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  “call”  the 
following  figures  ruled: 

Canada  firsts,  15@15%C;  Iowa  firsts,  14%@16c,  State 
extra,  16c;  Michigan  firsts,  15c;  State  firsts,  15c;  Indi¬ 
ana  firsts,  14%@l6v, 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  firmer;  quoted  at  16%@l6%c.  FromBoston— 
Market  quiet;  quoted  at  I4%@ie%c.  P  m  Chlcago- 


Market  steady  at  13%@13%c.  From  Cincinnati— 
Market  easy  at  11%c. 

Fiti:*if  Fruits.— Apples,  Russets,  Roxhury,  per  bhl. 
r,i4..Vka3:  Golden '  nt  #16*4.50;  do..  Golden,  at  1@4,50 
greenings,  F  hbl..  at  #3.756*4.25;  Kin.  oranges.  #1.50® 
5.50  per  box  for  choice;  «3.ffla#4  for  fair  lots:  Straw¬ 
berries,  5@8C.  *  quart  for  Norfolk,  and  5®  12c.  for 
Maryland.  Cherries  at  I8«*20e.  for  beat  North  Caro- 
1I|V'.  and  3@5c.  for  poor;  Huckleberries,  t(  quart,  util 
to  We.  Gooseberries.  quart,  at  10@12c. 

DRiKD  Fnt'iTs.— Fancy  evaporated  apples,  U%@ 
*c<*  do..  B%6*n0*e.:  prime  do.,  i%a9c:  fancy 
North  Carolina  sun -dr  ted  apples,  sliced  8<,t3Ue;  choice 
do.,  (@7%c;  prime  do.. common  do..  5%@Bo.j 
Kentucky  at  6«6%c:  Tennessee,  at  5%i<»6c:  Virginia, 
at  6-<*ij‘*c:  extra  fancy  North  Carol  Inn,  sou-dried, 
{teaches,  at  ll.,tl2c:  fancy  do.,  9%u*Ui%n:  No*.  2  and 
i,  7w*cs  Georgia,  at  9<a lOc  Prime  raHpberrk's,  33t<* 
L rime  huckleberries,  at  8@9c:  blackberries  at 
M%6»15c  Peanuts  are  nt  10c.  for  best  hand-picked, 
9%c.  for  extra  do.,  and  3c.  for  other  lot*.  Pecans 
at  lie.  for  extra  large,  8%«.  for  choice,  and  6%o.  for 
medium. 

Hay  and  Straw,— Choice  timothy  hay  at  950,® #1; 
good  timothy  hay  at  svattoo:  medium  tlniothv  bav, 
71M.5C.-  Khlpplng  bay  at  65<fli7<)e..;  clover  mixed  at  606* 
etc:  clover  at  50@35c.  No.  I  rye  straw  nt  30@B5c,  short 
rye  9traw  at  60@65e, 

nops.— The  following  are  the  quotations:  25c.  for 
choice;  28«#2le.  for  prime;  medium  at  20@22o,  and 
common  at  18c.;  Pacific  Coast  at  21<i*25c. 

Poultry  and  Game.— T.lve  poultry  Is  selling  well 
at  strong  prices.  Dressed  poultry  meets  with  a  fair 
demand. 

Live  Poultry-FowIs,  near  by,  V  tt ,  15c:  do.  West¬ 
ern,  U%@I3c;do  .Southern.  Il@14%c;  turkeys.  V  It, 
Jl<ai8c:  dneks.  State,  *  pair,  75c@#i;  do.  western, 
*  pair,  pair:  70e.r,t*4;  geese,  state,  #»  pair,  #l@t.37; 
do.  Western,  per  pair,  SI  25®  L50. 

Frozen  Poultuv.— Turkeys,  Western,  prime,  per  lb, 
l.Valsc:  ehiekens.  Western,  prime,  per  lb,  1UC;  do. 
State,  116912c;  ducks,  Western, per  lb,  146*1 7c. 

FuKStt  KtLLED— Turkey*,  choice  at  12c;  do,  fair.  12 
@1.3c  capons.  Plillademhla  large,  28@3i'c:  do,  Phlla- 
delnhlii,  small,  at  21@27e:  chlckehs  do.  hrollers,  I  m. 
and  under,  4'Vit.VJc,  chickens,  do.  do.  above  1  is,  8U 
(ttHTic;  do.  Bucks  Co.  dry  picked.  IHoalOe;  do.  Jersey 
scalded,  per  lb  lSosiSo;  no,  and  fowls,  mixed  Jersey, 
l«6*l?r:  do.  State,  nnd  Western  choice,  I5@1«c-  do, 
do.  fair  to  good,  ftt  U6*13c.  Fowl*,  Philadelphia 
prime,  I46ll5c;  do.  Jersey,  prime,  HVs»He:  do.  Stuto 
and  Western  prime,  14@14c:  do.  poor  to  fair  ut  Us* 
12c.  Ducks.  State  nnd  Western  prime,  i  or  lb,  lrwiiiee; 
do.  do.  fair  to  good,  per  lb,  12@I4e,  Geese,  State  and 
Western  prime,  I  bo,  !?e;  do,  do.  poor  to  fair,  8@10C; 
squabs,  white,  per  do/,,  #4.  Game-Eugllsh  snipe, 
per  do*.,  #L7N<*2;  do,  frozen,  per  do*.,  #1.75;  plover, 
frozen,  per  dnz.,  #t,75<^2. 

Vroetajilks.— Old  potatoes,  #1.25  V  hbl.  for  L.  1. 
Rose;  H7ec*#i  for  State:  s7e@#l  for  Burbank:  «5@7fto. 
for  Peerless;  sweet  potatoes.  V  bbL  #2.7j@3.25;  Ber¬ 
muda  potatoes  #405.50  F  bhl:  new  potatoes,  #3@H,50 
for  best  Charleston  Chili:  #3663  for  do.  rose;  #3» *2. 75 
fordo.  Peerless;  #t.flb«*3  for  Havanoab  rose: #36*2.50 
for  Florida  rose.  Bermuda  beets  at  #1  ioial.75  per 
crate.  Onions- White,  per  bbL,  #1,256*1.75:  yellow, 
#I@l-5(h  red  #I@1.5H,  Idtbbages  -Jersny.  per  Il4(,*7@ll, 
and  Florida  new  F  bhl.  ut  #l,#0w2-  do.  Charleston, 
#1.506*3,50.  String  beans  nt  75<  J  v#1.25  for  Charleston 
and  Savnnnab.  Himasli- Florida,  F  bbL  nt  83.25@3,5(i: 
do.  Savannah,  at  #1.25  for  white;  i„  1.  spinach  at  #2 
@#2.25  9  bbl.:  L.  1.  kale,  #t@j.25  F  bbl  OyBter 
Bay  asparagus,  per  doz.  bnueli,  $i.50@L35:  Jersey  do. 
ut  #t. 25«*  1.50;  Southern  do.,  ut  Tic® #1.25.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Florida  at  «5c>a#1. 73  F  orate;  Savannah  F  crate, 
at  #2  50@3.  Tomatoes  Key  West,  F  bush  box,  at 
#1.506*2.50;  Bermuda  do,  at  40@«0c.  V  crate.  Bermuda 
oulons  at  #i.7.»  F  crate.  Green  peas  at  50c. @#1  F 
Norfolk  half  barrel. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAKKET8. 

N*w  York.  Saturday.  May  81.  1884. 

Bkkvks— Total  for  six  days  11,851  head,  agu.ust 
9,134  head  for  t-ho  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Ohio  steers,  1,35016,  at.  I2%c.  56  lb.  Still  bulls,  1,015  m, 
at  #L95.  Missouri  steers,  1,207  16,  at  #7.90;  do.  1,120 
16,  at  #7.15;  do.  1.1S5  16.  at  #7.10;  do.  939  16,  ut  #i;,90. 
Pennsylvania  steers,  1.380  16.  at  #7.50;  do.  l.H8Slb,ut 
#7.40:  do  1,374  16,  #7,90;  do  1.103  16,  ut  #7.10:  do  1,IU0  16, 
nt  I2%c,  56  lb;  do  J.03H  16,  at  12%e  56  16;  do  1,113  lb,  at 
12c,  SUM:  do.  1,013  16,  at  120  less  #1  per  head.  Mary¬ 
land  steers,  1,804  16,  at  #7. 10;  do  1,876  16,  at.  #7;  do.  1,116 
m,  at  12e,  aud  #1  per  head.  Illinois  steers,  1.179  16,  at 
#7:  do.  1,119  16,  at  #7  less  #1  per  head;  do.  1,242  D.  ut 
12% e,  r,ll  16,  do.  1.1.1716,  at  12%c;  56  16;  do,  1,124  ft,  at 
ll%c,  56  16,  Kentucky  sliders.  1,061  at  lie,  56  ft;  do. 
1,03316,  at  ll%c.  and  '■■Oc.  per  head;  ilo.  1  lis  ft,  at  12c, 
56  ft;  do  1,209  16, at  I2e.  and  (I  per  head. 

Calves.— Total  for  six  days,  10,489  head,  against 
6,1.52  bead  for  the  same  (imr  Inst  week.  The  demand 
was  limited  with  sales  of  buttermilk  calve*  ut  #3  30kj1 
4.00,  and  common  to  prime  vchIh  at  :.@«%e,  tvlth  a 
few  choice  neur  by.  States  und  Jersoy*.  at  8%r.*Jo. 


4.00,  and  common  to  prime  veal*  ut  j@0%c,  with  a 
few  choice  near  by.  States  und  Jerseys,  at  6%c*l0. 

Sheep  and  Lamus.  -Total  for  six  days  27,58'j  head, 
against  32,231  head  for  the  sume  time  last,  week.  Com¬ 
mon  to  good  sheep  sold  ut  4%@8c.;  Virginia  lambs 
at  8%ra9c.;  Maryland*  at  9%c„  and  anveriil  lots  of  Jer¬ 
seys  at  9ui>10e,-  poor  Kentucky  lamb*  went  ns  low  os 
#6,65. 

Hoas,— Total  for  six  days,  M, 723  bead  against 
29,039  heud  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Feeling  Just 
about  steady  at  #5.25f®5.75. 


lIGADCillAUTEKS  FOIL 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

4  Glide  ii 
Fencing. 
Vinejafl 

Training. 
I. aw  n 


Poultry 
Kuna. 
Fish 
Foil  tin. 


!;>■  tf?  4-  *  ,  — 


Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  Plans  of  Poultry 
Houses,  and  Run*,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Dog  Ken¬ 
nels,  Garden  Seats,  Summer  Houses,  Ac.,  together 
with  valuable  Information  about  keeping  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  Birds,  and  Dogs,  anil  how  to  make  It  profit¬ 
able,  sent  on  receipt  Of  lOe  to  cover  postage 

Address  itUOC  K  NEB,  *fc  EVA  NS, 

Mr/s.  dt  Importers,  4il2  West  St.,  N,  V.  City. 

PURE  POLAND  CHINA  PHIS  biTsALE. 
Breeding  Stock  recorded  in  Ohio  Poland  China  Re¬ 
cord.  Write  for  prices,  which  are  reasonable. 

R-  PtllliEIPS,  New  Wateriul-il,  41. 

SHOUT  HORN  Young  Hulls  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  Sale  by  K.  H.  Al.J.KN,  t  hiitliiim, 
Morns  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


FINE  BLACK  A  I  I  |#  A  In  ,hort  lengths, 

riu  mV,  ^11  K\  None  le"  thin.  7-8  yd.,  utmost 

'>ILIV0  given  away 

TocIo«4j  oat  remnants,  wp  will  ^  ™  ■  1  ■»  ■■  fT  | 

fleliii  6  oiecttM,  mII  oo«  color  oi  iMiortetl,  |»oatpA»d,  lor  '&Z>  ctlL,  12 
lor  60  el#.,  for  $1,  No  !«<##  Until  7-a  varrl,  many  much 

lonscr.  ;j»„  6*  ».e4  succeedully  In  rneklag  m,.t  tnrurj>ln< 
div»«c,  .11,1  other  g.rmeuu.  EUmpa  Ulien  Thin  *ppe*r«  but 
»“««•  LYONS  BILK  00,,  it  ■••tun,  M«»». 


SILKS 


Tncloaeontremnent*.  we  will 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Choice  lot,  with  nice  roots,  from  best  Long  Island 
Seed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices. 

M  (» A  It  ItA  H  As,  Kingston,  Euse,  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— SHROPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

From  Imported  Stock. 

Eight  Rams,  one  year  old,  and  two,  two-year;  also 
the  Increase  of  my  flock  at  reasonable  prices. 

VV.  A.  t; RUM -II AW, 
Ayrdule  Farm,  North  East,  Pa. 

Scarlet  Clover  Seed  fTrlfollum  incarnatum). 
100  bags  for  sale.  It  1b  as  hardy  as  other  clovers. 

THOMAS  II.  PRICE, 
Lawrenceville,  Urunewick  Co.,  Va. 


- —  — Ct. 

Write 

■  wM  for  fiill  in. 

■  H  lor mation. 
sent  FREE,  to 

b  Willis  Drummond,  Jr. 

94  Washington  Street  Chicago. 

Government  Land  Scrip  of  all  kb‘<(-  *  <?  'I 

NORTHERN 

II  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

|  A  M  n  Q  ttawsft 

LH 11  U  0  ,0Th?BS„SCTac  counlrv  b 
the  newest  region  open  for  sculemeni,  BUT  THF.  RICH¬ 
EST  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  It* exceptionally  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  well  watered  surface,  fme  wheat  and  binning 
lands,  best  of  cattle  pounds,  large  bodies  of  timber, 
rich  mining  districts,  healtliful  <  Innate,  great  navigable 
waters,  -and  grand  commercial  opportunities  arc  the 
chief  nttiaciions  which  invite  a  large  population. 
IlflTr  acres  or  MORE  THAN  HALF  of 

lUf  I  k  aU  the  Public  Lands  disposed  of  in  I88;{ 
were  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  country.  .Send  for  maps 
and  publications  describing  the  railroad  lands  and  the 
country.  They  are  sent  FREE, 

Address  CHAR  11.  LAM  BORN, 

Land  Corn’r,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

THE  DIN  GEE  ft  CONARD  CO’S 

_ BEACT0DI  EVTR.B1.00MI50  c 


TnE  FINEST  TOOL  FOR  YOUNG  CORN  MADE. 

Has  KI44IIT  NllMGIW  STEEL  TEETH 

Instead  of  Shovels,  permitting  earlier  use  and  e loser 
cultivating.  Lever*  in  enay  reach  to  govern 
“fRO'i  and  raise  beams  in  passing  obstructions. 

with  the  a  or  . . Hi  centre  Is  a  Perfect  .*snriuir 

lootli  lln  rrow  of  Fallow  <  u  111  valor,  with 
Jo  n ted  connections,  allowing  It  to  acoorumodutc  It 
self  to  uneven  ground. 

THE  NEW  JUNIOR  RIDING 

AND 

Walking  Cultivator. 


(Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  ihu  excess  of 
Oil  bus  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Htnrch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Ik  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
udmlrubly  adapted  *or  Invalids  an 
well  as  for  persons  1l  health. 

Sold  by  Urocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  C0-.  Dorctatcr.  Mass. 


i  u.  mini  it  11% i ii u  ul  i  ump  i >u,,  uaiavid,  i\am:  vu.,  III. 


IDEAL 


WIND  MILL. 

Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Mill  over  ALL  OTHERS 

we  mention  ’ 


M  A  LEVERS,  WEIGHTS,  PULLEYS, 
l»V  CHAINS  OR  WIRES 

Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  revolving  the  Pump  Rod 


In  a  heavy 
gale  if  desiretl. 


Adjusted  by  I  ^^1,  |  +  Jn  a  heavy 

Pump  Rod  to  LOV/K  IL06IT  gale  if  desired. 

HAS  A  BRAKE  which  prevents  wheel  from  running  when  out  of 
the  wind. 

A  perfect  SELF  GOVERNOR  and  very  simple,  having  but  one 
joint. 

THE  ONLY  MILL  using  an  automatic  stop,  which  enables  the 
wheel  to  run  at  a  more  UNIFORM  SPEED  in  heavy  winds. 

15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  1 

Enables  us  to  produce  absolutely  the  best  Wind  Mill  in  market. 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  I 

SXDVD  FOR  CATALOGUE.  U. 

STOVER  MF’G  COJ 

S’RRBPOR.T,  XXjXj.  tfi— 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


JUNE  7 


SYS 


o\.VNGTO/v£ 


for  i\)t  Doitttg. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

T)kak  Unclb  Mark:— I  want  to  tell  you 
what  Ruceests  we  had  with  the  seed*  you  so 
kindly  sent  me  last  year.  I  attend  the  High 
School  in  Racine,  and  a«  we  live  two  miles 
from  that  place,  it  is  quite  a  little  distance  to 
walk  twice  a  day.  When  I  received  the  seeds 
you  sent,  I  was  studying  botany,  and  had  to 
search  the  woods  and  tiud,  press,  and  mount 
at  least  Ufty  specimens,  which  must  all  be 
wild  flowers  and  plants;  and  altogether  I 
found  it  quite  waariaome  work,  though  very 
pleasant.  When  I  came  home  with  my  seeds 
mother  was  planting  her  Harden  Treasures, 
and  as  I  had  my  hands  full,  she  volunteered 
to  plant  mine  for  me.  Among  mother’s  plants 
there  was  a  tine  show  of  mignouette,  and  some 
of  the  nicest  phlox  we  ever  had.  Among 
mine  there  was  one  plant  of  mignonette, 
which  grew  in  the  shape  of  a  tree,  and  had 
nice,  large  heads  of  flowers,  it  was  so  pretty 
that  mother  potted  it  in  the  Fall,  and  kept  it 
in  the  house  all  Winter. 

I  n  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  being  howl 
and  scratched  up,  i  succeeded  in  raising  83 
Sweet  William  plants.  But  in  the  Fall  the 
sheep  got  into  the  yard  and  succeeded  in  graz¬ 
ing  them  all  to  the  ground.  But  we  covered 
up  the  remains,  anil  this  Spring  5ti  of  them 
arc  alive  and  grow  ing.  We  have  (Hied  up  the 
row  with  carnations  and  choice  Chinese  Finks, 

making  it  a  long  one.  We  have  two  bods  of 
beautiful  hyacinths,  and  expect  a  flue  variety 
of  tnlips.  There  is  to  be  an  Exposition  at 
Racine  in  September,  aud  it  will  be  nearly 
next  door  to  us.  If  you  will  visit  it,  and  us, 
we  will  show  you  the  result  of  our  labors. 
This  letter  would  be  much  too  long  were  1  to 
tell  of  all  our  florul  treasures  indoor  and  out, 
so  will  leave  the  rest  to  he  told  at  some  future 
time.  As  wo  have  received  no  seeds  from  you 
this  year.  1  hardly  dare  sign  myself  your  uiece, 

Racine,  Wis.  maria  v.  SHKtDON. 

[I  am  very  sorry  that  you  did  not  get  any 
seed,  but  as  I  did  uofc  send  any  except  to  those 
who  sent  in  their  names,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  January,  yours  came  too  late  to  be 
included  in  this  year's  distribution.  Next 
year  1  hope  you  will  bo  more  fortunate.  If  I 
am  in  the  region  of  Racine,  I  assure  you  1 
should  be  pleased  to  visit  you,  and  the  Expo- 
sitiou.— UNCLK  MARK.] 

Dkak  Unclk  Mark:— I  will  try  to  tell  you 
and  the  Cousins  how  some  of  the  newer  pota¬ 
toes  have  behaved  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Early  Sunrise  is  an  excel  lent  variety, 
so  far  as  1  huve  seen.  It  ripens  early,  the 
tubers  are  of  good  size,  it  is  very  productive, 
and  the  quality  is  certainly  all  that  could  be 
demred.  The  White  Star  is  a  good  ylclder; 
the  tubers  are  large,  skin  white,  eyes  few'  and 
slightly  sunken.  1  cannot  say  as  to  quality, 
but.  from  all  reports  it  must  Is*  good.  It  ripeus 
here  medium  to  late.  The  Magnum  Bonum 
is  another  excellent  potato.  The  tubers  are 
large  aud  handsome,  the  eyes  are  few,  but 
tolerably  deep;  quality  good;  medium,  early. 
The  Quoou  of  the  Valley  is  medium  to  late, 
and  a  great  producer  of  large  tubers.  I  have 
procured  some  tubers  of  the  O.  K.  Mammoth 
Prolific.  This  variety  was  introduced  a  year 
ago  by  J.  A.  Everitt,  of  Watson  town,  Pa.  It 
is  one  of  the  nicest  potatoes  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  not  tested  its  eating  qualities,  nor  have 
I  grown  it,  but  it  it  proves  to  be  as  good  as 
its  introducer  and  others  thiuk  it  is,  it  will 
really  bo  a  very  desirable  potato.  A  year  ago 
we  planted  side  by  side  oue  pound  of  Early 
Sunrise,  one  pound  of  White  Star  and  one 
pound  of  Magnum  Bonum  potatoes.  The 
Stars  were  planted  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  other  two,  they  being  planted  at  the 
same  time.  They  all  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  aud,  w  hen  the  late  freeze  came,  it  nipped 
them  budly,  hurting  the  Sunrise  the  most, 
killing  several  hills  of  that  variety,  and  I 
think  one  or  two  Stars,  but  not  a  siugle  hill 
of  Magnum  Bonum.  Au  old  hen  ate  four 
eyes  of  t  he  Magnums,  aud  1  don’t  thiuk  the 
variety  had  as  good  a  chance  as  the  others. 
The  W  bite  Stars  yielded  about  oue-and  one 
half  bushel,  the  Sunrise  one  bushel,  aud  the 
Maguuui  Bouums  nearly  one  bushel.  We 
have  only  been  taking  the  Rural  about  six 
months,  hut  in  that  short  time  we  have  learned 
to  prize  it  as  one  of  the  best  papers  we  get. 
The  next  time  1  write  1  may  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  other  vegetables,  fruits  aud  flowers. 

Ever  your  Rural  uephew, 

Christiun  Co.,  111.  FRANK  t.  logan. 

[Your  experience  is  very  interesting,  and 
your  letter  may  prove  valuable  to  some  of  our 
youug  potato  growers.  It  is  just  such  letters 
as  these  that  I  most  desire  to  get,  as  they  fur¬ 
nish  profitable  reading,  and  show  that  the 
writer  has  been  doing  good  work.  Write 
again.  UNCLK  mark.} 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  going  to  tell  I 
you  about  the  hail  storm  we  had  here  on  the 
seventh  of  last  August.  The  day  was  hot 
with  a  heavy  wind,  lasting  till  ubout  five  P. 
M.,  when  the  weather  grew  calm.  About  six 
P.  M.,  a  peculiar  looking  black  cloud  arose  in 
the  northwest,  and,  as  it  drew  near,  roared 
and  shook  the  earth  like  a  train  in  heavy  mo¬ 
tion.  The  storm  lasted  30  minutes,  during 
which  time  niuo  inches  of  hail  and  six  inches 
of  rain  fell.  The  track  or  the  storm  was  from 
three  to  six  miles  wide,  and  everything  in  its 
course  was  destroyed.  In  the  center  of  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  storm,  corn  was  cut  off  15  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  limits  of  trees  two  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter  were  broken  off.  Iu  that  terri¬ 
ble  half  hour,  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  covered  with  tine  crops,  was  transformed 
into  a  desert;  scarcely  a  tree  was  left  alive. 
My  garden,  which  was  in  full  bloom,  was 
beaten  into  the  ground. 

Gray,  Iowa.  “angus.” 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — We  are  very  fond  of 
flowers,  aud  find  great  pleasure  in  working 
among  them.  The  hollyhocks  obtained  from 
the  Rural  were  the  admiration  of  every  one 
who  saw  them.  Rome  of  them  were  just  per¬ 
fection.  The  flower  seed  gotten  from  the 
Rural  last  Spring,  came  up  utcely,  but  the 
young  plants  were  accidentally  destroyed.  W e 
hope  to  be  more  fortunate  this  year.  We  live 
very  near  Weymouth  Bridge,  on  high  ground, 
overlooking  Sjssaboo  River.  It  is  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  to  the  railway  station,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  we  have  to 
pass,  on  our  way  to  school.  There  is  a  fine 
grove  of  forest  trees,  consisting  of  sugar,  ma¬ 
ple,  beech  and  birch,  on  our  farm,  near  the 
house.  It  is  used  for  u  picnic  ground  in  the 
Summer.  During  the  cherry  season,  there  are 
often  700  or  800  children  and  adults,  who  come 
by  train  to  feast  on  cherries,  and  spend  the 
day  under  the  shade  of  the  grove  aud  the  ad¬ 
jacent  fruit  trees. 

We  remaiu  your  affectionate  nieces, 

Nova  Heotia.  Hattie  and  Gubsik  Dahlgren. 

Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  boy,  aud  live 
on  a  little  Island  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie. 

I  guess  some  of  the  Cousins,  if  they  were 
here,  would  be  afraid  of  fulling  off  into  the 
lake,  and  getting  drowned;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  of  that,  for  there  are  about  700  acres  of 
land  on  the  island.  There  are  about  35  fami 
lies  liviug  here,  and  all  raise  grapes  for  a 
living.  We  have  80  acres,  and  raise  grapes 
also.  1  have  tied  and  hoed  grapes,  I  tut  never 
worked  in  strawberries.  I  am  eight  years  old, 
but  have  never  been  to  school;  ma  teaches 
me  at  home.  I  have  a  nice  black  calf,  ftbat  pa 
says  is  of  the  Holstein  breed.  We  have  some 
light  Brahma  cacklers,  and  one  horse,  and 
two  cows.  1  wish  you  would  come  and  visit 
us  when  our  grapes  are  ripe. 

Your  nephew,  Ralph  farnum. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio. 

[You  don’t  know  how  badly  Uncle  Mark 
wants  to  visit  the  Cousins,  all  of  ’em,  but  he  is 
shut  up  here  in  this  big,  dusty  city,  und  can't 
very  well  leave.  Why  don’t  some  of  the 
Cousins  visit  uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  grew  beautiful 
flowers  from  the  seed  you  sent  and  have  a  nice 
bod  of  Sweet  Williams  for  this  Summer.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  a  wild  turkey.  Three 
years  ago,  there  was  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys 
iu  the  kuobe  just  across  the  river  from  grand¬ 
pa’s  house,  and  they  would  fly  over  the  river 
to  where  the  hogs  were  fed.  One  of  the  wild 
hens  mingled  with  the  tame  turkeys,  aud  got 
so  tame  she  would  come  on  to  the  porch  aud 
eat..  W  hen  Spring  came,  she  flew  to  the  knobs, 
and  made  her  nest.  She  would  fly  to  her  uest 
every  day,  but  the  folk  never  found  it.  Oue 


day  the  folk  found  her  with  a  flock  of  young 
turkeys,  and  they  caught  some  of  them,  but 
did  not  get  the  old  one.  The  little  turkeys  all 
died.  Nothing  more  was  seen  of  her,  until  the 
young  turkeys  got  large  enough  to  fly  across 
the  river,  w  hen  one  day  she  brought  five  of 
them  over  to  the  house.  She  would  go  back 
and  forth  as  she  pleased,  always  coming  to 
the  house  at.  night  Sometimes  she  would 
walk  out  to  the  end  of  the  canoe,  and  then  fly' 
over.  All  five  of  the  young  turkeys  wore  gob- 
b'ers,  and  grand(>a  has  one  of  them  yet. 
Grandpa  has  a  large  elm  tree  in  the  yard,  and 
when  the  buds  began  to  put  forth  in  the 
Spring,  she  would  walk  out  on  the  limbs,  and 
pick  off  the  buds,  while  the  olher  turkeys 
stood  on  the  ground  and  watched  her.  She 
was  very  black  in  color.  Grandpa  has  a  large 
flock  of  turkeys  now,  but  they  fly  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees  when  he  tries  to  catch  one. 

Respectfully,  maroy  kelly. 

Washington  Co.,  Va. 


fertilisers!. 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 

A.  Y.,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. — Give  me  a 
little  poultry  advice.  How  should  ducks  be 
cared  for? 

Ans. — Be  kind  to  the  fowls.  Feed  them 
regularly.  If  the  poultry  is  shut  up  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  give  them  plenty  of  green  food,  and  fre¬ 
quently  spade  up  the  soil  in  the  enclosure,  so 
that  they  may  scratch  for  insects  and  worms. 
Sprinkle  sulphur  in  their  neeta,  and  kerosene 
tbe  perches.  Keep  the  dishes  full  of  clean, 
pure  water.  See  that  plenty  of  shells  aud  ogg- 
produciug  food  are  handy.  Do  not  allow  sick 
birds  to  run  with  healthy  ones,  but  keep  them 
separately  confined.  lASt  ducks  have  a  pen 
by  themselves,  into  which  they  can  go  at 
night.  They  have  very  good  appetites,  and 
will  eat  almost  anything;  so  give  them  plenty, 
und  they  will  thrive,  if  kept  healthy.  The 
ducks  should  not  be  turned  out  of  their  house 
in  tbe  morning  until  they  have  laid,  as  they 
will  surely  lay  in  the  water,  if  they  get  a 
chance  to  do  so. 

H.  C.  IL ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  can 
I  kill  the.  little  bugs  on  my  radishes?  2.  Should 
I  write  on  both  sides  of  tbe  paper?  3.  How 
should  I  address  letters  to  you? 

Ans.— 1.  Perhaps  pyrethrum  powder  dusted 
oi,  the  plants  will  kill  them.  If  not,  thorough¬ 
ly  mix  milk  and  kerosene,  two  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  then  add  four  parts 
water,  aud  sprinkle  on  with  a  rose  watering 
pot;  this  will  prove  effectual.  2.  Iu  writing 
for  a  newspaper,  only  one  side  of  the  paper 
should  be  written  on.  3.  Uncle  Mark,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 

M.  C.  V.  N.,  Randolph,  Wis, — Are  Canna 
seeds  large,  round,  and  black?  Do  they  have 
to  be  soaked  iu  water  before  planting? 

Ans. — Yes.  No,  it  is  uot  necessary  to  soak 
the  seed;  but  you  might  hasten  the  sprouting 
by  soaking  them  for  a  day  or  so  In  hot  water. 

T.  T.,  Varbondale,  Kan. — 1.  What  kind  of 
a  cultivator  do  you  use  at  the  Rural  Grounds? 
2.  Is  the  Waterbury  watch  reliable? 

Ans. — 1.  We  use  a  dozen  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  work  to  be  done.  2.  Yes,  as 
far  as  a  $3  watch  can  be  made  so. 

M.  L.,  Missoula,  Mont. — L  When  is  the  best 
time  to  set  out  small  fruits?  2.  Is  the  London 
Needle  Co.,  133  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  re¬ 
liable? 

Ans. — 1.  In  the  Spriug,  before  the  buds 
start.  2.  Fairly  reliable. 

K.  O.  B  ,  Lamar,  Tex. — Is  there  any  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Flowering  Balsam  and  the 
Camellia  Balsam? 

Anb.— All  balsams  flower.  The  Camellia 
Balsam  has  a  flower  resembling  the  camellia, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  bal- 


ANMIAL  HALES,  OVER  50,000  TONS. 
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i~  "  For  pamphlet*,  address 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Celling  Axmio.  Roitton,  >1asn. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE^ 

Manufactured  by  tbe  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.— Established  In  l$*n.  This  Is  a  Fare  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  la  no  better  In  market,  it  Is  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealer*  wishing  the 
gale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  will  rail  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  B.  WJLLIAM.M, 

General  Agent.  Went  Troy,  N.  V. 


MENHADEN 

FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  by  ( 
Send  for  Circulars. 


CHURCH  BROTHERS, 
Tiverton.  It.  1. 


gmptfmcnMf  and  gttafHinenj. 

Incubators 

Male*’  Improved  Incubators  are  Pronounced 
by  nil  th<*  mow  perfect  biiti.tblUK*TiiiM'nlue^  made;  oa- 
liaclty  I  00  to  1000  egg-;  (i  -U.es.  prices  *  1  S  to 
ajOw  Every  Poultry  Raiser  should  have  one. 
Brooder*  constantly  on  hand;  prices  *  I  -  to  830. 
Bend  stamp  for  descriptive  circulars  und  testimonials. 
Address 

Jorrpli  I.  Boles  At.  CO..  Weymouth  Hinas. 

WHEAT  CULTURE ! 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

/•"t  c  AUtC  two-lifllmof  the  Reed 
\  /jf  f  S  A  V  ta  and  one-half  of  tha 
(LX*  t(  Fertilizer.  Lightens  tbe  draft.  I’re- 
aU®  _|l  vents  dogging.  Heed  will  come  up 
several  days  sooner.  60  per  cant,  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  "lime  In  liatje 
Wheal  "Seed  Drill  Regulator  Co.  Lemont, Centre  Co. Pa 


|jU&X  (Estate. 

.  i  i  w  I  I  ,77,  ,  , .  Netting  Investors  N  per  ceut. 
diUll  Principal  aud  Interest  guar¬ 

anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  *75, Oun.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency.  Corslcuua,  Texas. 

Cl  (IDini  IHnp*  and  Papers  r  DCC 

r  LUn  I  UM  a  Newspaper  Three  •  1\  I-  C 
Month-  for  •J.’i  cents.  Address 
FARltELL’H  LAM)  OFFICE,  Waldo, Florida. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FA8T  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Paclttc  J  unction  ox  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  Olty  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  la  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  throjgh  trams  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  l u  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  South-West,  including 
the  Mountains  of  COLOKADO,  the  Valley  of  tha 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  Id  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Govrrumeut  aud  Railroad  Lands  la 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

ills  Known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  aud  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  tbe 
Fiuest  Equipped  Railroad  in  the  World  for 
all  cluases  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  ORlces  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Oeu.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q,  A.  BEAN,  Oeu.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

<si7  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
306  Washington  St,  Beaton, 


2U L* 


PERSONAL, 


fttfrcrtlnntouff  SUvnltsinn 


implement, *  met  pachincnj 


The  Prince  Imperial  of  Austria  speaks,  it  is 
asserted,  every  dialect  known  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  except  Turkish. 

Queex  Victoria  was  05  years  old  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  24 tli.  and  on  June  20th  she  will  have 
completed  the  47th  year  of  her  reign. 

To  Colonel  P.  C.  Morehoad  is  assigned  the 
credit  of  having  suggested  and  initiated  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  enterprise. 

Charles  Readk  did  not  make  all  his  for¬ 
tune  by  writing.  He  was  successful  in  several 
business  speculations,  and  is  believed  to  have 
loft  $500,000. 

Prof*.  Huxley  declares  that  iu  his  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  in  all  his  studies  of  sav¬ 
age  life,  he  found  no  people  so  miserable  and 
degraded  as  the  very  j>oor  of  London. 

The  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Catholic  pretender 
to  the  French  throne,  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Admiral  de  Coligny,  the  old  Huguenot  to 
whom  Franco  is  about  erecting  a  statue. 

The  widow  of  President  James  K.  Polk,  at 
the  age  of  HO,  lives  In  her  homestead  in  the 
heart  of  Nashville,  where  she  receives  the 
Teunessee  Legislature,  which  adjourns  in  a 
body  to  call  on  her. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  three  year3  ago,  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
giving  equal  suffrage  to  women,  but  the 
Upper  House  refused  to  let  women  vote  who 
were  not  worth  $20, 

Mr.  L.  H.  (“Calamity”)  Weller,  of  Iowa, 
according  to  the  directory  of  the  Forty -eighth 
Congress,  when  ho  went  to  the  West  “was 
admitted  to  politics  at  once,  to  the  State  courts 
in  ISOS,  to  the  United  States  courts  later,  and 
finally  to  the  Church.” 

A  Washington  friend  of  Jay  Gould  says 
that  in  a  recent  conversation  with  him,  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  hazards  of  Wall  Street,  he  was 
informed  that  he  (Gould)  had  $1,600,000  iu 
Government  bonds  and  good  securities  in  his 
wife’s  name  against  a  rainy  day. 

Orkin  a.  Carpenter,  the  once  prosper¬ 
ous  business  man  of  Lincoln,  III,,  who  was 
acquitted  in  a  trial  for  the  murder  of  Zora 
Burns,  lias  sold  out  and  left  that  place,  iu  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  petition  of  its  loading  citizens, 
betaking  himself  and  his  family  uo  one  knows 
whither. 

Mme.  Auhan  Moet,  wife  of  the 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

I  looslok  Falls,  IloiiBHolaer  Co.,  IV.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


PROFESSOR 


IMPK0VED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 


New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


yft0SPIfA77c 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  *old  at  a  reasonable  price. 

T  tie  lloi'sford  s  Itnnuuc  mid  Cook  Kook 
sent  Iree. 

Romford  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  A  NTIION  V’  Ag't  HIU  and  102  Keade  St.,  N.  Y. 


mnnOJ  1  "'Proved  Root  Keer.  Paeknue, 
H  I  K  H  \  C:,M-  Makes S  gallons  of  a  delicious 

■  I  1,11  sparkling uud  wholesome  lieveruue 
umuu  Sold  bv  all  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  "J, Yets.  C.K.Hntica.  BN.Del.Ave..PbUa,Pa. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  arc  for  Hale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country.  7 


PATENT  SHEEP  DIP 


NON-POISONOUS 


We  made  and  sold,  in  1888,  45,03a  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1858,  Is  484  5KO. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  in  the  world. 
Awarded  3  Medals  uud  5  Prize  Certificates, 

MA.NUFACTUHKK8: 

MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Doncaster,  England |  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  Agencies  In  districts  where  none  are  yot  ar¬ 
ranged,  apply  to  J 


MILIj  CO., 

Miniate  tur . f  It  A  It  HI  SON’S 

NT A  Nl>  A  RIM;  HI  S  III  N  <;  „„,| 
i'l.OI  I.INi*  \1  I  I.I.K  «rnll,i/o, 
mill  viuiutlv,  fur  htri.m,  WVlti-r,  Wlml, 
Horn.  A  H md  Power. 

v  — |  '  in;  Mil  CtlpHC- 

.-JN  i  1  Icy  nml  ilumltilily.  Kv- 
gjLtt-'y  Mill  wjirfmitiol  to 
•!<» J»«t  wlut  t  wo  claim 
WT  for  1 1.  Writ**  nml  en- 
fj  rfoit  s  Ret.  slump  for  Cur  iikw 
K0  papo  illuftfy.itiid  entail  ".rue 
and  mention  t lift  paper.  The 
Mw.  HarTiiton  Mill  Co,,  Now  1  faven,  CL 


REAPERS, 
MOWERS 
tig  RAKES 


Messrs  MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON 


r.  o.  uc 
Williamsburg,  Brooklyn 


K.  D.,  Mew  York 


or  heirs  send  stump  Tor  circular 
showing  Who  Is  entitled  to  pen- 
slnn  bounty  ete  1.  (:  Wood, 
Hox  31,  Washington,  D.  O. 


agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  Territory 
BOSTON,  32  8.  Mark'  t  ( BRADLEY  &  CO. 

New  York,  22 College  Place. )  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


reat  cham¬ 
pagne  producer.  has  left  her  husband  her  per¬ 
sonality,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$12,000, (XXI,  with  t.ho  extraordinary  coudition 
that,  should  he  refuse  it  the  money  is  to  go  to 
young  Prince  Victor  Napoleou.  Mr.  Moet 
preferred  keeping  the  money. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  an  agreement  to 
the  effect  that  Fred  Archer,  the  first  of  En¬ 
glish  jockeys,  shall  give  bis  services  to  Mr. 
Manton  after  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  Lord  Hastings  and  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  term  of  agreement  extends  over 
three  years,  and  has  been  bound  by  payment 
beforehand  of  a  check  for,  it  is  said,  £I5,0<X). 

In  the  revolution  of  1880  a  law  student  iu 
Paris  was  kicked  by  one  of  the  King’s  officers 
for  tearing  down  a  copy  of  the  ordinanc&s 
placarded  ou  the  wall.  The  officer  was  armed, 
the  student  was  not;  so  the  latter  ran  away 
and  lived  to  fight  another  day.  The  officer 
was  Patrice  de  Mac  Mahon,  and  the  law  student 
J ules  Gr6vy. 


THE 


I  FARM  ■  BLEfJRA  PH  v,  or  SIUIKT-U  A  N  D 

rurnUh  In‘  i,’.V  '**  W tt^l  *«  here.  .Situations 
furnished.  Address  \  ai.bnti.nk  Ukos.,  Janes  vl  He,  Wis. 


Huh  Improvement*  ovei 


30  Embossed  Chromo  Cards, 

bouqUuU  of  fluwi  rs,  blind  holding 
bonipret,  Amrl.,11*  m,d  Muil.rn  View.,  Ac., 
(every  esrd  eoibtiueil)  kometubiK'  just  out 
only  lO  cents.  An  fit  imluceuient  for 
you  to  get  up  »  nlub  nr  will  tend  you  s 


XHE  BEST! 


THE  BUST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

s  THRESHERS 6Awmi!l 

*w  (lover Hallers 

WrJtoforrRKKlUna.  Pamphlet 
to  1  Im  Amur  nr  .ft  Tavlor  Co..  Mansfleld.  Ohio. 


Will  not  wear  out;  never  castings 
will  not  bmak.  Send  forr.i rcular. 

^  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

S|  Sole  manufacturer, 

^  8Y  It  AC  II  HE,  N.v 


Handsome  Pour  Bladed  Pearl  Handle  Knife 
with  s  $1.00  order.  HUB  CARD  CO..  BOSTON.  I 


fmplemcntjs  and  Pachincry 


manufactured  by 

The  WM.  ANSON  WOOD 

MOWER  &  REAPER  CO. 

vo  fiNGSTo  tr  y,  o  //  /  o. 


Eighty  Slurs,  Tot'  II. u, I 
Anlninl,  hl.-uiii  and  Water  l’i 


irmiilMomo  III ust rated 
Catalogue  writ  Free. 


Tli'm,:infl*  In  n,e  throughout 


i  nniinind*  m  use  tlirougl . 

the  Tropics!  World  sod  by  ,il| 
the  leading  Surgliiirn  growers 
of  tne  West,  t.uingnu  and 
.  friers,  ,n,|  I’rofu  W  Ell  It  It 
I  -  A  SetlVI  I. I  K  Nurtb.rn 
CASK  HASDAI,  .rst  fres 
W  hj  GKO.  I..  NQl  n;u, 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  m  HARNESS  M  FG  CO 

■•Maker,  of  all  .tyle.  of  CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES, SPRING  WAGONS, SINGLE  A  DOUBLE  HARNESS  A  8ADDLJ 


—  A  DOUBLE  HARNESS  A  SADDLES 
No,  42.  Tiro-.rstril  BuagrjIRHA 


Wo  omiiloy  no  agents,  and  If  (Poe 
BaiawbHt  you  order  is  nut  mill*-  $00 
Breff  factory,  we  pay  all  exi>rn»&§„  | 

y  iJj  No.  42  luxury  (mo  cut)  w  jiu«t 

irnmo  dm  otbern  Bell  »t  fg  lao.  /vrji 
gL-  Top  Butfflrfaa  »t  (KIHI,  Ann  om  //  7 

ff  UHiiiilly  moDI  for  *12Ti  to  -BI4D.  /  \ 

r  Our  HariiKMM  at>i  all  No.  I  Oak  L  /  M 
I.eM  lber.  Nlmele.  »H.OO  to  (#20.  V  PV  5 
Everything  fuDy  witrranieil.  Be-  \\  / 

fom  miytiiK.seud  for  our  I II tint. rated  ' 

SfrJ'AKe  t^talogUA  free.  AdflmtHW.  B/\/  * 
I  It  AT  1 ,  IScc’y,  Klkbart,  Indiana. 

iQale  Prinne  OGfaiui*  anywuekk 
.aaic  rilUJo,  with  puivllkgp:  ok 


GROUND  MOLES 


JStocfe  ami  poultry, 


Their  Habits  und  how  to  Cateh  Them, 

it.  olhstbi),  tjor, 


REGISTEREBS  WINL 


.  Someth  ina  New  for  Small  Hal  tin 
A  ITOMATK  RDTTKR  iVOKKEK, 
Just  Invented,  without  Gears  or  Cogs.  We 
furnish  Churns,  ete.  First  order  at  whole 
Hale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Manuiae- 

’o  'V  a/n:n.'  M«f»-.aud  Fort  Atkinson, 
W J*.  Seud  for  circular. 

W  .  K,  I.l  N(fO  I.N  Warren.MnsH. 


. . .  :•  :  Chester  Whites,  l*.i- 

lund-Clilna.,  ,  liupurti'd  ICerb -b Iren 
I  rue  pedigree  gum  «ul,  .-very  suluis'.  -eld.  .Strung.  Healthy 
-i.h  a  nil IV  I’urllj  gunranteed.  Send  Mump  f„r  tn  w  (Inta- 
logue.  C.  II.  W  urrliurlun,  ling  6 in.  Went  Cheater.  I'a. 


JERSKV  It  It  If,  rOLAMl.MIIV,, 
t  br-lrr  UluU.  Krrk.klre  A  Y urk. 
vlilrv  Clifs.  Hnullnloaii,  t  iiUsrnltl 
nml  llxfurd  Duwu  Sheep, in, |  |  ,,],| I,, 
—  utrii  r.,n._,  Hhephanl  Hog,  .,i,,j 
Fancy  Poultry,  Send  fur  C  atalogue 

W.1TUS  lU.UI'EE  A  CO.Phlla.Pa 


IMF  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


i;ioni:i:i{  &  lkai). 
INI'.  Mahiive  «f  its 

KINO  IN  Till!  JIAUKi.T. 

It  baa  been  In  use  for  10  years, 
wirti  highly  mci  tlMlur.tory 

We  make  «>  OltrC 

The  two  wimlksr  O  ulltu 
for  rxm  venlmce  of  m  in  nil 

nipitnliMHi  for  aoettona 

where  the  fruit  crop  is  not  very 
lawe.  Bend  for  Ot**t"rij»lf ve 
fircumr  and  f eMimoitiaU  to 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PUKE  UK  ED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WOULD. 


r  1  ’•*  years,  satwracuon  guaranteed  or  money  r.ifnnde<L  Tb« 

I  I  ,  ',t’  *V <>"t .  Faitdc it f.t  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  yvorM 
/  I  Has  no  rival,  tho  only  machine  that  will  pcjwtfy  ctrun  ^Zut  rub. 
!  l«ay.  Can  bo  used  in  .my  sized  tub,  or  shifted  front  one  tub  to  another 
Vca ,  , ,  To1!  80  1111,1  ca*y  to  0|  wavto  the  tuowt  di  lira  to 

"r  ubiltl  «io  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron  and 
§P  t.,r,.'.mly  Wr  'Tr  ln  111(5  W,'H(1  Ulat  »'^  the  Rubber  BamU  m.’rte 

"  ■  bud  injury  toelothea 

AGENTS  WANTED  trr7u,ry-  ItetftU  prire,  sh.oo. 

«^or  UJ.  Addn»,  i  nut  WASlIL'It  CO..  K«.  iC 


SNATHE  favorite 

POTATO  BUG  EXTERMINATOR. 


BUUKWALTtK  tntilNtS. 

UPRIGHT  ENGINES  :  3  llorsc,  Horse, 
Horse  and  Hoi>u  Power.  Safe, 
Bimplc  and  Durable.  Over  3,000  iu  «u<j- 
ccHStul  operation. 

New  Style  10  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

Center  Crank  Engine.  All  wrought  i ion 
Return  Flue  Boiler.  Compact,  Substan¬ 
tial  and  handsomely  il rushed,  illns- 
tmted  Pam phlet  wen  t  free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL&  CO. , 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Eastern  Office:  110 Liberty  8t.,  New  York. 


*  ^^SiJSSSg^'”  j* 

CLuSa.LLHVB,st:S(  PBRCHERO.V-NORMAN 
HORSKS  TOCirri N ( l  IiUKlv  ROAB8TKKS 
HULbTElN  AND  DEVON  CATTX.K. 

veai-l  !lltv;e  tbf.  advantage  of  our  man 

rZn™,£f1J*ritnce  1(1  breeding  and  I,., ..-n,,.. 

wye  price*,  because  of 

of  transr  — - 

•ollcitec. 

-COWBXjXj  brothhhs, 
SPRXNGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  P 

Hentlon  Rural  New-Yorker. 


is  the  beat  audmost  satisfactory  Ma- 
chineui  use  fur  dual  mg  imUsuiik  mix.  , 
ed  with  plaster,  etc  .nn  potato  vines.  / 

SAVES  IMViJ 

Potato  Bug  It  OESTROVSt  •* 


advantage  of  our  many 
*u  nrwauui  and  iminirtlrig  lurae 
opportunity  of  eorapaHno  different  breeds, 
7„-  ,v  ;T  «««“'  Of  bveinate  aud  Iouj  ratei 

STHirtatlon.  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 


Liberal  terms  to  ay en  h,  it  dealers  ' 

Write  for  full  description  andioH&Siilt 
terms.  Manufactured  by 

J,  S.  EDDY  L  SONS,  Eagle  Mills,  Rens,  Co 


DOWN 

k#  66171 
m  in  six  ' 

■  annual 

■  PAYMENTS 
W  7Pr.CENTi 
f  INTEREST  A 

wiub'JY^ 


FARM 


^  sales'^* 

■  v;iu  be^B 

gyESk  MADE  IN 
WBjjlt.OTSOrNOT^ 
«#*■  LESS  THAN  1 
rnM  ISO  Acres1 

I  NOR  MORE 
SuB  THAN  320 

Rif  ACRES. 

ISTaRE  better  A 
WthuhcmbzM 
V  obtaincd^B 

rR°^g 


Pr.ACRE 


~—T~ 


he  land*  lh' 


State*  now 


rhave  first 
chtnce. 
Home*e«k*r» 
"  catch  on.1*  i 


PLATFORM  SPRING  v- 


ew  Vork 


*ssm^mss®its!®Si 

Ud  a  nun  I  Unlit  Medial  lu  lbM.oror  D«h<rlck  end  other*, 
jnly  perfect,  May  Proas  modo.  ruts  W  tons  In  t*r. 


Mole  Importer*  it 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  Actual  Settlers 

Open  only  between  the  1  *t 
dayof  M»rch»ndtns3tst  " 
dsv  of  Dec  .  188*. 


^formation  regntd'*'^ 

Write  to  J -  33.  X*  O  Vv  anR, 

lend  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  *  Manitoba  R'y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MIXN. 


PERFECT  FRUIT  can  be  secured 


By  the  use  of  KSeLPs  Orchard  Force  Pump,  the 
only  practicable  Implement  for  destroy Ing  Insects  on 
fruit  trees.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

II  Kl.  I)  FORCE  PI  Ml’  C-'O  . 

Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES  1 


Greatest  Inducement*  ever  of 
fared.  Now  *  vour  time  to  get  up 

orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten* 
and  t  nlfeea  and  secure  a  beaull 
ful  Uold  Band  or  Mo»*  itose  Chins 
Ten  set,  or  Hand»ome  Decorated 
Hold  Bend  Mo*S  Bose  Dinner  Bet.  ir  Uold  Baud  Moa* 
Decorated  Toilet  Ret  For  fillips  rile  n  lars  add  ress 
THE  OKEaT  AMEKICAJf  TtA  CO-i 
j».  O.  Box  *SJ  !  td  !19  Veaey  St..  New  Tor* 


THE 

Great  American 

■  T 

E 

A 

Company 


Threshing  Machines,  Engines, 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills 

Grain  Tli mallei'*,  unequuled  In  capacity  for 
separating  and  cleaning. 

(!uiKbliii'd  Grain  and  flavor  Thresher*, 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  uuudiinca  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  f  Inver  II  uller  In  addition. 

Twe  hpri'ilTrui'ilon  and  I’liiin  Kn*1nea»l>tO 
15  Horae  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for 
Lightness.  Economy ,  Power,  and  safety.  Boiler  has 
horizontal  tubes,  und  1*  therefore  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  the  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Power*,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  size*.  Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  WESTINGH0U8E  CO., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


past  Twenty  Years. 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  £  SAFE  CURE 

-  *  '  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock,  Strained 

,  v _  Ttt-  _  J  tv .  »V.  _  1 1  CL...  TSl  Ad 


PATENTS 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att’ys.  Waihlngton,  D.  0, 


sites!  Thrush,  all  Inflammations,  all  Tliroat  Dit¬ 
ties,  all  Lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and 

'  -  ■*.- - ....  ..M  ow  HIhIO- 

i.  rod  many  other  d  itsf'.i&cs  and  ailuifciits  of  Hoistt 
OaUle-  Far  m u  i  erior  to  a  bl  irit-r or cautmsanop 
s  benefleiai  effects,  never  leaving  «aur  or  blemish. 

•  GUARANTEE 

produce  more  actual  results  than  arwhola  bolt lo 
uy  liniment  or  epatia  cure  mixture,  ever  made, 
ery  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  HALS  ATI  sold  is 
■ranted  to  g) ve  *ati*l«ction.  Prices  1.50 
bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express, 
rgea  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its  use. 


LWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  # 


riip  1*  not  Poisonous  or  Corrosive.  Wav. 

Hr  nulled  to  BUra  SCAB,  Mixes  perfectly 
I  II  L  wltn  COLD  WATlilL  Sato  louse  in 
OLDEST  nn  I  n  WEATHER,  it  isasure 

lire  for  ull  1 .11 1  II  Skiu  Oiaeuses,  Insect 
,-sts.  and  Uw  sU  Worms  <d  domestic  am- 
mis.  For  Slieep,  leave*  lif  4  TTR  i toe  wool 
ki  silk.  Every  fanner  ¥¥  11  I  Pn  should 
ecpit.  iD  the  Household,  ■  ■  *  k»H  destroys 

il  bad  Hindis.  No  infectious  malady  can  fl  I  [} 
*j*t  where  lids  Dip  Is  employed  as  a  Disln-  il  I  r 
ictauL  For  Its  various  uses  iu  detail,  and  “*  ■  * 
rices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Cen’l  Agent, 

so*  r  Ch*«*  St..  Baltimore,  Md, 


iiur»uti-.  d-  Tluro  b»lc«  10  Mi 7  »ih..r  Pi  tap  two.  8 end 
oularv.  *  AUo  llonePowrrB,  koad  Grader*.  Older  Mill*, 
ihrilors.  Feed  Cottar*,  eU.  kvonbclored  hy 
THAU  AOmCULTTTBAIi  CCh.  BU  Louis.  MO 


CPRTNG,  the  time  for  instituting 
♦vJ  new  homes  and  furnishing  old 
ones  the  world  over. 

The  Estey  Organ  has  been  the 
choice  of  thousands  in  homes  new 
and  old.  The  various  designs  in 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  are  pro¬ 
nounced  elegant,  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  our  Organs  has  become 
proverbial. 

Instruments  of  peculiar  adap¬ 
tation  for  Chapels,  Churches,  and 
Lodge  Rooms. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Yt 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

The  Crow  n  Mowers  and  Crown  Reapers 

have  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  are  simple, 
stroDg.  durable,  well  made,  finely  finished:  first-class 
lu  every  respect. 

For  prices  uud  terms,  address 

Janesville  Machine  Co., 

Janesville,  iVIs. 

Factory  Established  1859. 

WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


as  per 
Illustration, 


is  A  GREAT 


SUCCESS 


UKEDbyALL. 


for  Price  List  to 


H.  C.  CARTER  <Jk  CO 


«  X  ..  .i  I.  7X1  .. ..  altvaal 


WTTHE  GREAT  FRENCH^*® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 

Prepared  by  J.  E.  GOMBA  PIT,  ex-  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  french  Government  Stud, 

Has  been  In  prominent  u»e  in  the  best  Vet- 


The  Rival  Butcher  Boys. 

First  Boy.— “Hallo,  Yankee  Doodle!  Why,  your  master  sells  nothing  but  American  meat. 
Yah  P’ 

Second  boy,— “That’s  right,  Old  Foot-and -Mouth  Disease.  He  does,  and  get’s  good  English 
price  for  it,  too.  Yah !” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ijittuormts 


Adoring  one  (in  lavender  kids  and  a  blue 
scarf;:  “Ob,  bow  I  wish  I  were  that  book  you 
clasp  so  lovingly!”  She:  “How  I  wish  you 
were,  so  that  1  could  shut  you  up.” 

A  Little  girl  joyfully  assured  her  mother 
the  other  duy  that  she  had  found  out  where 
they  made  horses;  she  had  seen  a  mau  finishing 
one.  “He  was  nailing  on  his  last  foot.” 

A  SMALL  boy  testified  in  Bpoclal  Sessions 
that  an  affray  took  place  on  a  Sunday.  “How 
do  you  know  it  waB  on  a  Sunday?”  “Because 
that  duy  I  had  to  go  to  the  side  door  of  the 
saloon  to  get  beer  for  dinner.” 

“If  there  is  anything  I  love.  It’s  roast  goose,” 
remarked  Fendersou,  as  he  passed  up  his 
plate  for  a  second  helping.  “It  does  you  cred¬ 
it,"  said  Fogg;  “there’*  nothing  so  beautiful 
as  affection  amongst  the  members  of  a  family.” 

“This,”  said  an  agricultural  implement 
dealer,  expatiating  to  an  old  /armer  on  the 
merits  of  a  new  machine,  “this  is  a  patent  corn 
planter.”  And  putting  it  down,  be  planted  it 
on  old  Granger’s  corn,  and  raised  an  acher  on 
the  spot. 

The  conversation  was  about  bishops,  and 
one  fervent  dame  said:  “How  good  the  dear 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  is!  What  a  good 
man!”  Instantly  a  gentleman  replied:  “There 
is  no  merit,  iu  that:  Bishops  ought  to  be  so. 
They  get 5,000  a  year  for  being  good,  while  we 
are  expected  to  be  good  for  nothing — and 
most  of  us  are.” 


PtectUanfoust  ^dmti.oing. 


Bamo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1W>.  l  am  the  Bastor  <>r  the 
Baptist  Church  her*,  and  an  educated  physician.  I 
am  not  tn  practice,  hut  am  my  sole  family  physician, 
uml  advise  In  many  chronic  cases.  Over  a  year  ago, 
l  recom nn  nded  your  Hop  Hitters  to  my  Invalid  wife, 
who  ii-TN  foppn  uikHt  moil  leal  treatmi^iit  of  Albany  8 
best  physicians  several  years  She  Im*  become 
I  horousnly  cured  of  her  various  complicated  discuses 
l,y  their  usu.  We  both  recommend  (hem  to  our 
friends,  many  of  whom  have  ulso  been  cured  of  their 
various  ailment*  by  them.  HE'  -  K.  Il  WARREN. 

. . .  ok  Good,  -one  of  the  most  popular  modi 

fine*  now  before  the  American  public,  t«  Hop  Bitters. 
You  sec  It  everywhere.  People  lake  it  with  KOOd 
effect.  It  builds'  them  « i,  It  1*  not  as  pleasant  to 
the  taste  us  some  other  Bitters,  as  It  Is  not  a  whiskey 
drink  1 1  lac  more  like  the  old  fashioned  hone-set  tea. 
d,nt  has  done  a  world  of  Kood.  If  you  don’t  foci  Just 
right,  try  Hop  Bitters.— Nunda  News. 

WL\  CIDER 

T  ®|;  Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 

J  IIOOMF.lt  A  BOMCHKRT 

j*  K  EsW  CO  ,  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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EXCELSK 
CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS 

guaranteed  the  /j 

BEST  &.  CHEAPEST  // 


IN  THE 

MARKET. 


S y  HAND 
/MOWERS 

r  10  TO  20  IN. 

HORSE 

IOWERS 

25  TO  40  IN. 


COLORADO 
1TOCK  KNIFE. 
>rice,  $  I  .OO. 


MAHER  &  BROSH. 


fi  fifpant  TaIaJa 


NEW  KNIFE.  S  blade,  Stan  or  Ebony 
handle,  long  blade,  as  carefully  made  as 
a  razor,  postpaid,  fl.Ul.  All  pur  (foods 
band  forged  from  razor  steel  and  re¬ 
placed  I  rrc.  If  soft  or 
flawy.  Our  Fanners’ 
Kks  Extra  Strong  2  blade. 

75c.  :  medium  2-Made, 
WIlmMVlrn-.  506. ;  1-blade.  ,>5c.:  Kxt. 

*  Irons  1  bl  . 

Mi;  Hvstiko 

.  ’  IMo*wto 


KEVERS1ULK  DEAD  LOCK 


ELEVATOR  AND  CARRIER 
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All  Commnnicat 


Address,  JANES 
«.*  ,,  re 


Butter  Packages,  etc. 

Creameries  dt  Dairies  supplied  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


Our  Patent 


The  Westinghouse 


i*kpv«au 


ta^jRY  HOj£ 


Vou  \LIII.  No.  1794. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  14,  1884. 


:  10  *“  °'  C<’",r'!"-  'P  1118  ’•“r  b>  lt«  -  -»  QIC  ..  .t.  Librarian  o,  Co».„„  , 


FRICK  Kivrc  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR 


ENGLISH  PRIZE-WINNING  HORSES, 


mm  u 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


GROUP  OF  PRIZE-WINNERS. 


the  manufacturers.  The  U.  S.  Wool  Growers 
and  Manufacturers’  Association  has  the  credit 
of  originating  and  encouraging  this  unani¬ 
mity  of  purpose  between  wool  growers  and 
their  natural  friends  and  customers. 


shown  at  the  English  fairs  in  pens  of  three 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  weight  of 
the  pen  is  taken,  so  that  1,088  pounds  is  the 
weight  of  three  Lincoln  ewes,  averaging  330 
pounds  each,  and  a  very  good  weight  it  is,  too, 
were  it  not  that  two  thirds  of  it  is  tallow. 


England  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the 
horse,  and  in  no  other  country  has  his  care 
and  breeding  been  carried  to  the  same  high 
degree  of  perfection.  Whenever  use  has  been 
found  for  a  particular  class  of  horses,  a  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  has  been  made  to  breed  a  horse 
to  fully  meet  the  requirements;  hence  it  is 
there  are  there  so  many  and  such  distinct 
breeds.  The  wealthy  and  large  land  owner 
w  hen  he  lias  taken  a  fancy  to  some  particular 
breed,  has  spared  no  pains  to  secure  t  he  best 
blood  and  most  remarkable  specimens  of  bis 
choice,  and  in  doing  this,  he  has,  regardless  of 
expense,  drawn  the  finest,  horses  from  the  best 
studs  of  the  purest  strains  to  be  found  in  the 
world  at  large.  The  result  lias  been  breeds  so 
distinct  and  in  many  cases  so  unlike  each  other, 
as  to  make  one  doubt  their  comroou  origin, 
did  he  not  know  how  very  responsive  the  horse 
Is  to  careful  selection  and  breeding. 

We  present,  in  Fig.  1H7,  a  few  of  the  most 
noted  prize  winners  of  the  different  classes  at 
the  prominent  English  fairs  of  the  past  few 
months.  The  grouping  and  arrangement  are 
our  own,  to  suit  our  fancy,  though  the  like¬ 
nesses  are  truthful,  and  we  present,  them  as 
typical  horses  of  the  most  fashionable  breeds 
of  the  present  time.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  give  the  pedigree  or  description 
of  each  horse  shown ;  yet  no  one  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  different  breeds. 

We  place  in  t  he  front,  in  t  he  place  of  honor, 
the  massive  Clydesdale,  Lord  Ellesmere’s  Ad- 
mind,  the  champion  stallion.  This  promin¬ 
ence  is  justly  due  the  Clydesdale,  because  it  is 
to  day  more  largely  imported  and  used  for  the 
Improvement  of  our  burses  than  all  othei  Lii 
tish  breeds.  Behind  him,  by  way  of  contrast, 
is  the  diminutive  Shetland  and  his  dam.  in 
size  but  little  larger  than  a  full-grown  mastiff’, 
and  yet  he  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
horse  family,  because  lie  Is  the  pet  and  play¬ 
mate  of  Young  England.  Back  of  the  ( Uydes- 
, laics  and  the  Shetland#  are  a  pair  of  coach 
horses  scraping  acquaintance  with  euch  othei . 
These  are  a  numerous  and  useful  class,  com¬ 
prising  some  very  fine  animals.  Immediately 
buck  of  the  <lark  colored  one  of  this  pair ,  is  a 
racehorse,  aud  back  of  him  are  a  pair  of  cav¬ 
alry  horses,  bred  especially  for  this  service, 
and  combining  the  good  qualities  of  the 
raeer,  hunter  and  coach  horse.  Behind  this 
pair,  aud  facing  them  is  the  JJ100  prize  hunt¬ 
ing  aud  coaching  stallion,  aud  in  front  of, 
and  facing  him  is  a  first  prize  hunting  mare. 
To  the  extreme  left  of  the  cut,  and  the  far¬ 
thest  back,  is  the  Shire  stallion  whose  likeness 
we  gave  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  Rural 

All  the  lighter  breeds  of  horses  iu  England 
owe  much  of  their  intelligence,  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  and  endurance  to  the  free  use  of 
the  thoroughbred  Arabian,  which  is  probably 
from  his  loug  breeding  and  close  companion 
ship  with  his  owner,  the  most  finely  developed 
and  brainiest  horse  in  the  world.  A  mare  of 
this  breed  is  shown  buck  of  and  to  the  left  of 

the  Clydesdale. 

This  Illustration  is  very  pertinent  just  now, 
as  it  follows  so  close  after  the  National  Horse 
Show  in  this  city,  iu  which  were  seen  repre¬ 
sentative  horses  of  many  of  these  breeds. 


eljC  i)ctri)snuut. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


There  are  50,000  owners  of  sheep,  and 
many  of  these  are  exercised  unfavorably  be¬ 
cause  the  tariff  upon  wool  was  reduced  from 
15  cents  to  12  cents  and  from  13  cents  to  10,  or 
about  one-sixth,  leaving  still  a  duty  of  10 
and  13  cents  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I 
don’t  offer  any  criticism  or  suggestion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this,  however;  not  wishing  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  upon  any  indirect  ques¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poultry  people,  I 
would  like  to  observe  that  there  are  5, 000, 000 
of  them,  aud  the  product  of  their  fowls  is 
several  times  as  much  as  of  the  sheep.  But 
fowls  have  no  interest  in  the  tariff,  or  rather 
the  tariff  bikes  no  interest  in  the  fowls,  but 
leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  birds, 
whose  eggs  come  here  duty-free,  aud  whose 
feathers  and  down  are  totally  unmolested  by 
any  tariff.  Surely  the  unprotected  roosters 
should  cease  to  crow,  and  the  heus  cackle 
loudly  over  such  foul  injustice. 

The  gradual  increase  iu  the  growth  of  de¬ 
laine  wool  is  especially  marked  in  the  reports 
of  the  recent  shearings.  A  great  many  of 
the  best  breeders  are  now  rearing  long  wool 
Merinos.  The  teudency  of  the  manufacture 
is  towards  goods  made  of  flue  combing  or  de¬ 
laine  wool,  and  the  large  number  of  fleeces 
shorn  this  Spring  measuring  3)4  to  4  ami  even 
414  inches,  show  bow  breeders  are  watching 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  bill  has 
been  considerably  altered  aud  is  now,  perhaps, 
in  as  good  a  shape  as  conld  well  be  possible. 

The  appropriation  of  $150,000  is  sufficient,  and 
the  removal  of  the  clause  authorizing  payment 
for  diseased  cattle  that,  are  condemned  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  is  quite  just.  For  why  should  a  dis¬ 
eased  cow  or  sheep  be  paid  for  at  the  public- 
cost,  when  a  glandered  horse  is  not?  Or  why 
should  a  stockman,  who  should  import  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  and  infect  his  herd,  be  recom¬ 
pensed  for  his  foolishness? 

Now  it  is  in  order  for  the  organization  of 
a  National  Stockmen’s  Association,  which 
should  be  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the 
general  stock  interests  of  the  country,  aud 
which  should  trace  out  every  reported  case  of 
disease  and  have  it  stamped  out  without  re¬ 
morse;  and  whicli  should  shut  up  every  un¬ 
wholesome  swill  feeding  stable,  and  compel 
this  rotten  and  wretched  manner  of  herding 
and  feeding  cattle  to  lie  abandoned.  If  cattle 
are  to  be  fed  on  distillery  waste,  they  should,  at 
least,  be  kept  in  clean  and  healthful  stables 
and  not  in  foul,  fetid,  reeking  dens,  where  the 
rotten  filth  is  knee-deep  aud  the  air  is  thick 
with  pestilent  vapor. 

Again  the  Blissville  swill  stable  is  the  source 
of  alarming  reports  of  disease.  But  there  is 
probably  more  alarm  than  there  is  disease. 
Cattle  may  be  sick  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  but 
not  of  the  contagious  Bort.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  of  this  common  disease 
prevailing  iu  the  Fall  and  Spring,  and  no 
doubt  every  case  reported  is  assumed  to  be  of 
the  contagious  type,  and  thus  much  alarm  is 
caused.  When  the  Animal  Industry  bill  Is  in 
force,  every  person  who  knows,  hears  of,  or 
suspects  a  case,  should  report  it  to  the  officers, 
and  the  truth  of  the  matter  be  investigated. 
The  reason  for  all  the  fuss  that  has  been  made 
about  diseased  cattle  no  longer  exists;  the  bill 
is  enacted  and  the  money  is  appropriated,  aud 
no  doubt  there  will  be  very  little  heard  or  the 
diseases  which  have  been  so  prevalent  hitherto. 

An  English  paper  report*  that  from  March 
8  to  April  3(i  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  ex¬ 
isted  in  from  31  to  17  counties;  there  were 
from  37  to  18  outbreaks;  from  163  to  56  in¬ 
fected  places  reported  on;  from  553  to  33i 
animals  attacked,  aud  from  1,456  to  382  dis¬ 
eased  animals  remaining.  These  figures  show 
a  steady  decrease  of  the  disease,  but  even  at 
the  reduced  figures  what  a  contrast  there  Is 
with  our  cattle  1  No  person  has  been  able  to 
locate  one  single  case  of  contagious  disease 
anywhere  iu  the  United  States,  1  have  lieai d 
ol  England,  Mr.  Coffin,  and  respectfully  beg 
you  to  compare  the  condition  of  our  live  stock 
with  that  of  the  English  cattle.  The  only 
way  in  which  we  cau  suffer  iu  comparison, 
is  by  the  losses  caused  through  our  l>arharous 
system  of  herding  stock,  and  exposing  them  to 
all  the  rigors  of  our  cold  Wiutersand  hot.  Bum¬ 
mers,  with  insufficient  food,  at  timet  no  water 
at  ail,  and  no  shelter;  certainly  our  climate 
seems  to  be  a  healthy  one  as  compared  with 
that  of  England,  where  last  week  this  disease 
was  so  prevalent,  aud  here  n’ary  animals  were 
suffering. 

When  the  Jersey  bull  calves  from  the  best 
herds  sell  for  $10  a  head,  it  is  time  for  the 
farmers  to  get  iu.  And  some  farmer  might 
no  doubt  have  got  a  bargain  had  he  secured 
the  15-uiouths-old  bull  for  $10.  rl  he  specula¬ 
tion  is  on  the  wane.  My  friend,  Mr.  Rich  aid 
Goodman,  Jr.,  has  left  it  and  got  out.  Mr. 
Theo.  A.  Havemeyer  is  getting  out,  and  soon 
we  may  see  the  stampede  which  always  ends 
such  a  folly  as  this.  The  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  will  then  have  their  turn,  and  they  should 
take  advantage  of  it.  Fifty  dollars  cau  be 
afforded  by  any  owner  of  10  dairy  cows  for 
any  kind  of  a  well-bred  bull  calf  three  mouths 
old,  or  $100  for  one  fit  for  service.  And  they 
will  soon  be  plentiful  at  these  prices. 


For  wool  there  is  no  better  sheep  in  the 
world  than  our  Merino.  The  average  of  a 
good  many  shearings  which  I  have  noted  this 
season  is  about  20  per  cent,  for  rams,  aud  35 
per  cent,  for  ewes,  of  the  live  weight  of  car¬ 
cass,  in  fleece.  And  the  larger  class  of  Meri¬ 
nos,  the  so-called  delaine,  or  combing  wool 
strains,  with  a  large  carcass,  make  very  good 
mutton.  In  regard  to  mutton,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  the  large  sheep  which  furnish  the 
best  meat;  a  300-pound  fat  Lincoln  is  the 
meanest  mutton  that  was  ever  cut,  as  compared 
with  a  1530-pound  South  Down  or  Merino.  Aud 
for  spring  lamb,  a  Merino  ewe  crossed  with  a 
pure  South  Down,  will  give  the  tenderest, 
sweetest,  juiciest  flesh  that  the  most  exacting 
epicure  could  desire. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 
PROF.  J.  P.  SHELDON. 


A  person,  who  is  evidently  not  well  inform¬ 
ed  in  regard  to  the  weights  of  fat  sheep,  re¬ 
ports  the  following  from  an  English  sheep 
show:  "Fat  Lincoln  ewe,  9  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lbs., 
or  1,688  lbs:  Cotswold  weather,  8  cwt.  1  qr.  8 
lbs.,  or  932  lbs.,  with  some  others  of  the  same 
kind,  aud  adds  iu  wonder,  ‘Think  of  a  ewe 
weighing  1,088  pounds,  or  as  much  as  a  good, 
fat  two-year-old  steer!”  Now,  no  doubt  this 
foolish  blunder  and  wonder  will  go  all  over 
the  country,  and  persons  will  be  bewailing  the 
degeneracy  of  our  litt  le  Merino  1  ats,  the 
weights  of  which  are  sometimes  as  low  as  40 
or  50  pounds.  But  lest  auy  reader  of  the 
Rural  may  thus  full  into  a  state  of  mind  in 
this  regard,  1  will  say  that  this  report  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  weights  of  the  pens  of  ewes, 
and  not  of  the  single  ewes.  Sheep  are  always 


DAIRYING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Many  of  the  dairy  fanners  in  Galloway, 
and  in  other  of  the  southwestern  counties  of 
Scotland,  have  large  herds  of  dairy  cow#.  The 
district  termed  Galloway,  it  must  lie  under 
stood,  comprises  only  the  counties  of  Wigton 
and  Kirkcudbright— pronounced  “Kirkn 
bry” — but,  dairying  is  a  considerable  industry 
iu  various  other  counties,  notably  in  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  and  Lanark.  The  system  employed 
is  chiefly  the  Cheddar,  which  was  expounded 
aud  demonstrated  by  Joseph  Harding  many 
years  ago.  The  cosmopolitan  adaptability  of 
the  Cheddar  system,  needs  no  argument  to 
prove,  for  it  is  known  in  every  country  on 
earth,  that  deserves  to  be  (‘ailed  a  dairy  couu 
try  at  all,  and  nowhere  has  it  been  so  exten¬ 
sively  employed  us  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  It  may  be  said,  iu  fact,  ttiat  under  no 
other  known  system  of  cheese  making  could 
American  dairying  have  developed  as  it  has 
duue  during  the  past,  535  years,  and  nowhere 
else  ha#  the  system  itself  been  so  much  de¬ 
veloped  aud  improved  as  iu  America. 

In  Scotland,  however,  where  Harding’s 
primitive  system  prevuiis  iu  Its  pristine  sim¬ 
plicity  aud  crudeness,  the  system  has  not 
been  developed  and  improved  very  much,  save, 
perhaps,  iu  isolated  cases,  and  not  a  lew  of 
the  Hootch  farmers  are  casting  longing  eyes 
back  on  the  old  Dunlop  system,  which  was 
supplanted  by  the  Cheddar,  scarcely  venturing 
to  hope  that,  the  later  developments  of  tins 
self-same  Cheddar  system  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  is  needed  to  bring  Scottish  cheese¬ 
making  up  to  the  level  on  which  it  ought,  to 
stand.  The  seven  lean  years  which  have  passed 
over  the  British  Islands,  have  had  the  result 
of  promoting  a  desire  for  improvement  in 
dairy  practices,  so  that  there  is  more  than  a 
probability  tint  some  little  good  will  come 
out  of  past,  disaster.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Ontario, 
will  be  well  employed  lor  sometime  to  come, 
iu  disseminating  practical  knowledge  anent 
improved  Cheddar  cheese-making,  and  it  is 
probable  that  other  persons,  too,  will  be  simi¬ 
larly  occupied — simply  because  Mr.  Harris 
cannot  conveniently  become  ubiquitous,  aud 
because  the  farmers  iu  several  counties  are 
anxious  to  be  instructed  as  early  as  possible. 

The  old  Cheddar  way  of  making  cheese  is  to 
introduce  acidity  by  mixing  some  whey  with 
the  milk  at  the  time  the  rennet  is  added  to  it. 
The  new  way  is  to  develop  the  acid  in  the 
whey  aud  curd,  or,  better  still,  in  the  curd 
nloue,  after  the  whev  lias  been  removed,  and 
not  to  use  sour  whey  or  other  extraneous 
agent.  By  the  addition  of  sour  whey  to  the 
milk  a  cheese  is  x>roduced  which  is  too  dry, 
aud  hard,  aud  tough,  when  it  is  ripe.  This  is 
not,  the  article  that  cau  successfully  compete 
with  the  mellow  and  salvy  cheese  of  Lbe  U  nited 
States  and  Canada,  which  is  now  being  sent 
over  to  this  country  iu  prodigious  quantities. 
The  difference  lies  iu  the  time  and  manner  of 
introducing  or  developing  acidity,  and  in  the 
oxydizing  of  the  curd.  Theiuilk  itself  should 
never  he  allowed  to  go  sour,  and  should  have 
no  kiud  of  souring  agent  introduced  into  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  ripened 
by  having  bad  time  and  temperature  suitable 
to  the  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  make  cheese  from  milk  that  is 
just  taken  from  the  cow ;  such  milk  has  had 
no  time  to  ripen.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  seasou  of  the  year  and  on  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  farmers  have  dairies 
of  50,  up  to  100  or  150  cows,  so  that  the  in¬ 
terests  involved  are,  even  in  individual  dairies, 
important  enough  to  command  the  best  ap¬ 
pliances,  as  well  as  the  most  skillful  manage¬ 


ment  obtainable.  The  dairy  and  curing  rooms 
on  these  Scotch  farms  are,  generally  speaking, 
well  equipped  with  the  utensils  and  appliances 
that  are  in  vogue.  The  milk  vats  are  circular 
in  form,  very  substantially  made,  aud  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  double  bottom  which  leaves  a 
space  for  steam  or  water;  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  vats  with  double  sides  as  well 
as  bottoms  are  preferable  to  those  which  have 
only  the  bottoms  double,  as  w'ell  for  cooling 
as  for  heating  purposes.  In  some  instances 
the  curing  rooms  are  fitted  with  self-turning 
shelves,  tier  above  tier,  well  made  and  of  the 
best  pattern;  in  others  the  shelves  are  fixed, 
and  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  there  is  ample  accommodation  of  the 
best  of  its  kiud.  A  steam  boiler  is  provided 
for  the  double  duty  of  “cooking”  the  curd,  and 
wanning  the  curing  rooms,  by  means  of  hot 
water  pipes — the  best  possible  way  of  heating 
a  cheese  room.  A  friend  of  mine  in  VVigton- 
shire  realized  a  gross  return  per  copitum  of 
Tlfi.17.6,  or  exactly  $83,  on  his  dairy  of  Ino 
Ayrshire  cows,  last  year.  This  result  njay  be 
looked  on  as  very  satisfactory  in  times  like 
|  these. 

A  creamery  is  working  well  in  Wigtonshire, 
at  a  spot  called  Danragit.  It  w»s  started  at 
first  by  a  leading  cheese  dealer  of  Glasgow, 
in  company  with  one  or  more  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  district.  It  is  now  a  limited- 
liability  company.  Butter  of  first  quality  is 
made,  and  it  is  said  to  rule  the  prices  iu  the 
Glasgow  market.  Skim-railk  cheese  is  also 
made,  aud  oleomargarine  cheese  as  well.  In 
the  latter  caso,  the  liquid  fat  and  the  skim  milk 
are  iuteruiingled  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
machine  made  by  Lawrence,  of  Loudon.  The 
Holstein  chum  was  at  first  used,  but  it  lias 
been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  Blauehard 
churn,  which  is  said  to  lie  superior  to  the  other. 
A  good  deal  of  the  skim  milk  is  sold:  before 
being  sent  off,  it  is  heated  to  140s1  Fahr,,  aud 
immediately  afterwards  passed  over  Law¬ 
rence’s  refrigerator,  which  reduces  it  to  55w. 
This  process  is  found  to  greatly  increase  the 
keeping  properties  of  the  milk.  The  cream  is 
separated  by  two  or  three  “Peterson”  cream 
Separators,  which  do  the  work  in  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  manner. 


A  BUTTER  FAMILY  OF  HOLSTELNS. 


The  Holstein  cow  has-  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  so  short  a  time,  and  is  attracting 
such  widespread  attention  as  a  butter  cow, 
that  we  doubt  not,  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Rural  to  know  some  of  the  re¬ 
cords  of  a  family  of  Holsteius  that  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  bringing  this  breed  into  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  butter  breed,  aud  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  iu  the  aggregate  as  a  family,  has  not 
been  equaled  by  uuy  strain  of  Holstein  blood, 
viz.:  the  Netherland  family. 

The  eutire  original  family,  owned  by  one 
party  in  Holland  and  all  imported  by  us,  con¬ 
sisted  of  Netherland  Prince,  his  darn  Lady 
Netherland,  her  two  daughters  Netherland 
Queen  and  Netherlaud  Princess,  and  their 
very  near  relatives  Netherland  Duchess,  Neth 
erlaud  Belle  and  Netherland  l.'uuntess. 

Netherland  Prince  was  sired  by  He  hem  me  1, 
dam,  Lady  Netherland;  Netherland  Q-ieeu 
was  sired  by  Bclireuder  (the  sire  of  Hchemmel), 
dam,  Lady  Netherlaud;  Netherland  Princess 
was  sired  by  Hchemmel  dam,  Lady  Nether- 
land,  and  is  a  full  ulster  to  Netherland  Prince; 
Netherland  Duchess  was  sired  by  Hehreudcr, 
the  sire  of  Netherland  Queen,  dam,  a  sister  to 
Ladv  Netherland;  Netherland  Belle  was  sired 
by  Scbennnel,  the  sire  of  Netherland  Prince, 
aud  Netherlaud  Countess  and  the  sou  of  the 
sire  of  Netherland  Queen  and  Netherland 
Duchess,  dam,  a  daughter  of  Behreuder  and 
sister  to  Netherland  Queen ;  Netherlaud  Count¬ 
ess  was  sired  by  Scheinmtd,  the  sire  of  Nether 
laud  Priuc-e  and  Netherland  Belle,  and  the  sou 
of  the  sire  of  Netherland  Queen  and  Nethct 
laud  Ihiebess,  dam,  a  sister  to  Netherlaud 
Queen,  grandatu  Lady  Netherland,  the  daiu 
of  Netherland  Prince,  Netherland  Queen,  and 
Netherland  Princess.  Ho  it  will  l>e  observed 
that  these  cows  and  this  bull  have  75  to  100 
per  cent,  ot  the  same  blood  in  their  veins. 

Let  us  see  it  they  are  not  entitled  to  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  butter  strain  of  Holsteius.  Lady 
Netherland  was  injured  soon  after  beiug  im¬ 
ported,  before  we  were  able  to  test  her  for  but¬ 
ter,  but  while  laboring  under  these  disadvant¬ 
ages,  which  reduced  her  flow  of  milk  at  least 
oue-third,  she  made  13  pounds  two  ounces  ul 
butter  iu  a  week,  on  winter  feed.  Netherland 
Queen  made,  in  December,  1882,  30  pounds  in 
a  week  aud  89  pounds  2  ounces  iu  t  wo  weeks. 
Netherland  Princess,  four-year-old,  iu  a  four 
days’  test,  made  at  the  rate  of  18  pounds  9.4 
ouuces  in  a  week.  Netherland  Duchess  has 
made  14  pounds  12  ounces  in  a  week;  Nether¬ 
land  Belle,  as  a  three-year-old,  made  10  pounds 
7  ounces  in  a  week.  Netherland  Countess,  as 
a  three-year  old,  made  15  pounds  15  ouuces  in 
a  week.  This  makes  an  average  per  week  for 
these  five  young  animals  of  17  pounds  2  1-6 
ounces,  only  two  of  them  being  mature  cows, 
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and  an  average  per  week  for  thesix,  including 
the  dam  Lady  Netherland,  which  was  injured, 
of  16  pounds  12  11-13  ounces.  Netherland 
Baroness,  a  niece  of  Lady  Netherland,  soon 
after  being  imported,  tiefore  becoming  accli¬ 
mated,  made  17  pounds  5  ounces  in  a  week. 
Several  younger  representatives  of  this  family 
have  been  tested  with  very  promising  results. 
These  records,  all  but  one,  wore  made  in  Win¬ 
ter,  on  dry  feed,  without  any  increase  or 
variation  from  the  ordinary  feed  of  the  herd. 

These  figures,  we  think,  establish  the  fact, 
that  no  other  family  of  Holsteins,  so  closely 
related,  as  a  family,  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
this  breed  to  the  front  as  a  butter  breed,  and 
make  Netherland  Prince  without  a  peer  as  a 
butter  bull.  While  the  Holsteins  have  been 
bred  exclusively  for  milk  and  cheese  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  have  but  just  entered  the 
arena  to  compete  for  the  honors  as  a  butter 
breed,  with  their  rivals,  the  Jerseys,  still,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  will  not  some  Jersey 
breeder  publish  the  records  of  a  similar  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  of  as  close  relationship  and  of 
similar  ages,  including  the  entire  family,  that 
have  surpassed  these  records. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL. 
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SHEEP  IN  KANSAS. 

The  Kansas  prairies  are,  perhaps,  the  finest 
sheep  pastures  iu  North  America.  A  dry, 
porous  soil,  rich  herbage,  a  favorable  climate, 
and  almost  constant  breezes,  with  an  ahun 
dance  of  lime  in  the  soil,  pure  water,  and  a 
remarkable  absence  of  swamps  or  wet  lauds, 
all  together  provide  the  essentially  necessary 
conditions  for  the  successful  rearing  of  sheep. 
It  Is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  surprise  to  find 
the  Hocks  of  Kaunas  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  us  well  as  improving  in  quality.  A 
good  tost  of  the  condition  of  the  flocks  of  any 
locality  is  famished  by  the  annual  sheep 
shearings,  and  a  reference  to  the  recent  gath¬ 
erings  of  this  kind  iu  Kansas  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  many  readers. 

.  Just  now  the  subject  of  wool  production  is 
meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unfavorable  action  of  Congress 
iu  regard  to  the  tariff.  But  although  wool- 
growers  may  he  quite  willing  to  accept  any 
benefit  which  may  accrue  from  an  import 
duty  on  foreign  wool,  yet  there  cannot  bo  a 
doubt  that  wool  may  be  produced  profitably 
iu  this  country  In  spite  of  the  competition  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world;  and  that  it 
will  remain  a  staple  product  in  spite  of  any 
unfavorable  action  that  might  be  taken  in 
this  diroctiou.  however  much  many  wool- 
growers  might  regret  such  action.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  ‘excused  one  passing  remark  in  this 
connection  in  favor  of  the  wool  producers, 
and  that  is,  that  to  single  out  this  Important 
agricultural  industry  as  an  object  upon  which 
to  try  political  experiments  looking  towards 
the  large  decrease  of  import  duties,  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unjust  discrimination,  and  tlmt  in 
tins  respect,  if  the  American  wool-grower  is 
to  moot  the  competition  of  the  world  in  grow¬ 
ing  wool,  at  least  he  should  be  able  to  clothe 
himself  and  provide  himself  with  all  other 
necessaries  of  life  on  equal  terms  with  those 
upon  which  bis  sheep’s  clothing  is  produced. 
It  is  uofc  an  abstract  question  with  him  as  to 
whether  a  tariff  is  good  or  not.  but  a  relative 
question  as  to  whether  he  is  to  work  on  the 
same  terms  as  men  engaged  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  or  not. 

The  Kausas  shepherds  have,  for  years  past, 
expended  a  great  deal  of  care  and  money  in 
the  improvement  of  their  flocks.  In  no  other 
State  have  sheep  breeders  given  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  part  of  their  business,  and  their 
success  has  been  proportionate.  It  has  been 
their  habit  to  make  visits  to  each. others’ flocks 
for  comparison  and  for  information,  with  the 
purpose  of  effecting  every  possible  improve¬ 
ment.  How  they  have  succeeded,  the  results 
will  show.  At  the  recent  annual  shearing  of 
the  Ai  kan-sas  V  alley  Wool-Gro wars’  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  four-year-old  ram,  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
whose  live  weight  is  166  pouuds,  sheared  39 
pounds  of  wool.  A  better  fleece,  however, 
was  that  of  Lord  Wool,  the  last  .year  s  prize 
ram  at  the  State  Fair.  This  ram  weighs  163 
pounds,  and  sheared  33  pouuds  13  ounces,  but 
the  wool  is  comparatively  tree  from  yolk,  and 
will  yield  more  clean  wool  than  the  heavier 
fleece.  Two  ewes,  weighing  118  and  126 
pounds  respectively,  sheared  34  pounds  4 
ounces,  aud  24  pounds  5  ounces.  A  two- 
year-old  ram  weighing  160  pounds,  sheared  27 
pounds  4  ounces  of  wool;  a  one-year-old, 
weighing  128  pounds,  sheared  19  pounds;  a 
three-year-old,  weighing  158%  pounds,  gave  a 
fleece  weighing  30%  pounds.  Among  the 
other  ewes  were  the  following  weights  and 
fleeces:  65%  pouuds,  fl  eece  34  pounds;  yo 
pounds,  fleece,  19%  pounds;  and  12 1  pounds, 
fleece  18%  pounds. 

At  the  Butler  County  sheep-shearing  the 


»  heaviest  weights  were:  rams,  193  pounds, 
,  fleece  34%  pounds;  186  pounds,  fleece  27% 

1  pounds:  164  pounds,  fleece  23%  pounds;  152 

i  pounds,  fleece  29  pounds.  The  ewes  hero  were 
mostly  of  light  weights  of  carcass,  but  had 
good  fleeces,  viz.;  137  pounds,  fleece  30 
’  pounds;  116%  pounds,  fleece  20%  pounds; 
102%  pounds,  fleece  18%  pounds;  this  was  a 
two-year-old;  of  one  year-old  ewes  there  were 
as  follows:  66  pounds,  live  weight,  fleece  15 
pounds;  70%  pounds,  fleece  14%  pounds,  and 
58%  jiounds,  fleece  13%  pounds. 

The  length  of  staple  of  these  sheep  is  worth 
noting,  as  showing  the  result  of  the  breeding 
of  Merinos  for  long-staple  wool  for  the  past 
few  years.  The  192  pounds  Butler  County 
ram’s  fleece  measured  four  inches  on  the 
shoulder,  tbree-and-seven-oights  on  the  hips, 
and  four-and-one-quarter  on  the  belly:  the 
longest  fleece  was  that,  of  a  owe  sheared  at 
Wichita,  whose  wool  measured  four-and- 
throe-quarters  on  the  shoulders,  four-and- 
three-quartors  on  the  hips,  and  two  inches  on 
the  belly.  The  owners  of  the  sheep  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  David  Fox,  Fox  &  Hoffman. 
E.  Copeland  &  Son,  T.  C.  Taylor,  owner  of 
the  192-pound  ram,  l.  Stalker  and  Wtu.  Cole, 
all  prominent  bleeders.  Indeed,  every  exhib¬ 
itor  deserves  honorable  mention,  if  space  ad¬ 
mitted  of  it.  As  a  rule,  all  the  fleeces  were 
clean,  and  the  length  of  staple  and  size  of  the 
the  sheep  were  quite  equal  to  any  exhibition 
that  has  !>eeii  reported  outside  of  Kansas. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  present  dull  feeling 
among  sheep  men  may  uofc  lead  some  of  t  hem 
to  lose  heart  in  the  work  of  improvement  they 
have  undertaken,  for  it  is  those  always  who 
stick  and  who  persevere  unto  the  end,  that  are 
saved,  as  we  are  told  by  the  highest  authority. 
_  A  STOCKMAN. 

farm  Cconomij, 

CON8TRUCTION  OF  UNDER-DRAINhT 

PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

proportioning  of  tiles  for  A  long  drain. 

1  n is  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  from  the 
fact  that  opposite  views  ure  said  to  be  held.  It 
was  stated  at  the  1884  meeting  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Tile  Drainage  Association,  that  a  philoso¬ 
pher  in  Ohio  had  found  that  the  size  of  tiles 
should  decrease  as  we  near  the  outlet.  Ilis 
method  of  reasoning  was  doubtless  as  shown 
iu  the  example  stated;  for  instance,  lie  has  no 
ticed  that  if  a  long  line  of  six-inch  tile  be  sim¬ 
ply  filled  at  the  upper  ond,  in  a  short  time  it  is 
not  tilled,  and  if  it  is  long  enough  and  not  re¬ 
ceiving  water  throughout  its  length,  the 
stream  becomes  less  aud  less,  and  finally  could 
be  contained  in  a  five-inch,  aud  then  in  a  four 
inch,  and  then  in  u  three-inch  tile.  If  a  mile 
long,  its  discharge  is  only  seveu  percent,  of 
whut  would  pass  through  the  first  tile  under 
the  same  head,  aud  the  remedy  proposed  was 
to  make  the  tile  decrease  iu  size  just  as  fast  us 
the  stream  decreased,  so  as  to  have  everv  tile 
full. 

Had  he  considered  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  decrease  of  the  stream  was  friction,  and 
that  could  this  bo  entirely  eliminated,  there 
would  be  no  decrease,  his  reasoning  would 
have  brought  a  different  result.  The  friction 
is  mor  e  in  small  tile,  in  proportion  to  capaci¬ 
ty  ,  than  in  large  tile,  aud  the  change  proposed 
would  simply  add  obstructions  to  those  already 
existing  in  the  pipe.  While  It  Is  impossible  to 
make  a  long  line  of  tile  run  full  at  the  outlet 
without  some  considerable  bead,  because  of 
this  friction,  still  the  aim  should  be  rather  to 
construct  the  drain  so  as  to  discharge  what 
passes  through  the  first  tile  than  to  make  the 
outlet  tile  run  full.  To  do  even  this,  will  re¬ 
quire  tiles  which  continually  increase  as  the 
outlet  is  upproached. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  length  of  a  pipe.  If  the  discharge 
through  a  pipe  one  foot  long  be  called  1,000, 
the  discharge  through  a  pipe  one  mile  long 
would  be  shown  by  the  following  table; 

Diameter  I  ''"uiunt  discharged  by  pipe  one  inile 
><f  pipe  I  0,1  supposition  thai  pipe  one  foot 
la  lnehi-K  fi'rJF^8Hine  size  and  head  dl.s.-harges  l.eoj 


UKMA  UK -This  pipe  would 

4  56  »  «  ‘tlx  condition 

5  IS  “  ••  ^heu  laid  on  a  level  and 

6  73  “  ••  pressure. 

8  18  »  ••  tVhh  “  ,tll<l  ou  an  incline. 

10  „  ..  O  there  would  be  a  com  inual 

2  .  Increase  of  head,  and  cou- 

Is  in  I!  ^queutlv  uie  t  or 

117 _ I  friction  would  be  less. 

The  amount  discharged  is  seen,  by  above 
table,  to  vary  from  three  per  cent,  with  the 
one-inch  pipe,  to  13  per  cent,  nearly  with  the 
18-inch  pipe.  The  friction  holds  back  in  the 
first  case  97  percent,  of  the  water  received,  and 
lathe  latter  case  88  per  cent.  The  Formula 
for  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  comparing  with  the  actual  flow, 
the  one  most  commonly  used  aud  giving  re¬ 
sults  very  close  to  the  observed  ones;  the  veloc¬ 
ity  in  feet  per  second  equals  50  times  thes  quare 
root  of  the  diameter,  multiplied  by  the  bead 


and  divided  by  the  length,  plus  50  times  diame¬ 
ters,  as  follows;  ®=&0  V  '  ,  in  which  r  ve- 

t+SOrf 

locity;  d  diameter;  a  -  total  head  or  fall;  I 
length.  The  volume  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  stream  issuing,  by  the  velocity. 
This  formula  is  seen  to  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  length.  The  velocity  of 
water  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  pipe,  provided  it  is  smooth. 

Since  a  line  of  tile  canuot  lie  placed  under 
pressure  of  a  head  except  when  the  soil  is 
saturated,  tho  necessity  of  having  every  inch 
of  the  tile  so  laid  that  the  water  will  run  off 
becomes  apparent.  Thus  iu  Fig.  188A.D.  E.  B. 
represent  a  lino  of  barfly  laid  tile,  tho  true 

B  '  ^-a-^ 

Section  Tild  Drain.  Fig.  188. 

grade  being  from  A.  to  B.  Such  a  drain  may 
work  quite  well  when  the  ground  is  full  of 
water,  the  pressure  above  carrying  the  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  depression ;  but  as  tho 
ground  grows  dry  the  current  becomes  less 
strong;  sand  or  silt  is  deposited  in  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  in  time,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  the 
tile  will  surely  be  filler!  to  the  grade  lino  A.  M. 

I  had  some  experience  with  a  drain  of  ex 
aotly  that  nature.  It  was  built  iu  1874,  uf 
three  inch  tile  through  a  very  wet  place,  and, 
in  1880,  it  had  become  completely  choked. 
Digging  down,  we  found  the  tile  us  shown  by 
the  crook  A,  D.  K,  R.  'There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  tiles  had  always  been  as  we  found  them, 
yet  the  drains  worked  efficiently,  or  at  least 
kept  the  water  down,  for  six  years;  but  when 
we  opened  them,  the  sand  was  packed  firmly 
clear  to  the  grade  line,  filling  eight  tiles  coni 
pletely  full.  This  may  explain  why  drains 
that  often  give  good  satisfaction  for  several 
years,  finally  clog  up  and  fail.  Nothing  is 
more  permanent  than  a  tile  drain  properly 
luid.  [I  will  except  peat  soil  from  the  above 
statement,  us  that  frequently  settles  when  the 
water  is  drawn  off,  carrying  the  tile  with  it. J 
When  such  an  eveut  happens  with  a  lino  of 
tile  laid  by  a  farmer,  ho  is  likely  to  ascribe  the 
failure  to  tho  tile,  and  is  ready  to  condemn  the 
tile  furnished  by  a  certain  manufacturer,  or 
else  the  whole  system  of  tile  drainage. 

Besides  the  ability  uf  the  tllo  to  carry  off 
water,  we  must  know  the  amount  of  water  to 
bo  carried  Off  before  wo  can  determine  theca 
pacify  of  given-sized  drains.  The  water  conies 
principally  from  the  rainfall— all  primarily 
from  that— but  wo  will  put  it  from  rainfall 
and  springs.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  ttie 
size  of  pipes  that  will  drain  springs;  each  case 
would  have  to  be  taken  by  itself.  Tho  rain 
fall  iu  this  part  of  our  country  is  to  lie  taken 
iuto  consideration;  its  amount  is  about  30 
inches  per  year.  That  amount  would  be,  for 
loo  days,  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch  per  day, 
and  at  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  if  the 
drains  were  large  enough  to  remove  from  each 
acre  that  amount,  they  would  answer  very 
uicely.  A  study  of  the  uieterologlcftl  records, 
however,  gives  one  a  different  opinion.  Then 
it  is  seen  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  our  rain 
falls  iu  heavy  showers,  amounting  to  an  inch 
iu  24  hours.  During  each  year  we  have  three 
or  four  showers  that  bring  from  two  to  three 
inches  of  rain  within  34  hours.  Tho  soil  itself 
is  a  gi  **at  retainer  of  this  moisture,  dry  sand 
holding  25  per  cent.,  loamy  soil  40  percent., 
clay  loam  50  per  cent.,  and  pure  clay  70  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  that  cannot  be  drained  off. 

If  the  soil  was  already  very  wet,  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  ruin  would  pass  iuto  the  tiles, 
than  if  dry, 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  England,  found  that  the 
discharge,  as  compared  with  the  rainfall, 
was,  from  October  to  March,  75  per  cent.’; 
from  April  to  September,  eight  per  cent,; 
average  41  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Tracy,  of  Boston,'  1 


concluded  that  it  varied  from  44  to  45  per 
cent.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  if  drains 
be  made  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  convey  off 
half  an  inch  of  rainfall  each  day  of  24  hours, 
they  will  give  excellent  results  in  practice, 
and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  if  sizes  much 
smaller  be  used,  the  results  are  uot  satisfae 
tory.  To  use  larger  tiles  than  such  as  are 
necessary,  is  extravagant:  tiles  should  also 
run  full  at  certain  times  in  the  year  in  order 
to  be  flushed  Out.  The  following  table  for 
sizes  of  tile  is  very  car  efully  computed,  each 
acre  being  considered  the  equivalent  of  1,815 
cubic  font  of  water,  which  is  an  amount  just 
sufficient  to  cover  one  acre  with  wuter  half  an 
inch  in  depth.  This  amount  would  weigh 
about  47%  tons;  consequently  a  system  of  tile 
drains  would  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  4,750 
tons  for  each  acre  drained  for  each  100  days. 
As  regards  the  use  of  the  table  for  the  capa¬ 
city  of  drains,  1  would  say  that  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  smaller  tiles  than  the  sizes  indicated 
by  the  table  would  answer;  for  the  reason  that 
only  a  system  of  random  or  casual  drainage 
is  intended.  The  table  will  answer  for  thor¬ 
ough  drainage  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is 
no  greater  than  in  Southern  Michigan,  and 
thorough  drainage  indicates  at  least,  the  con¬ 
veying  off  of  the  water  within  34  hours,  If 
only  a  tew  drains  arc  used,  the  water  would  be 
longer  in  reaching  the  drains,  and  consequently 
more  acres  could  be  cared  for.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is,  however,  that  at  some  time  thor¬ 
ough  drainage  will  bo  required  on  the  laud, 
and  us  the  digging  is  the  most  expensive  j  art 
of  drainage,  tile  large  enough  for  thorough 
drainage  had  better  be  put  in,  and  a  perman¬ 
ent  job  completed  as  far  as  may  be,  rather 
than  to  do  what,  must  be  done  over  again. 

As  regards  tho  practice  of  tile  laying,  I 
would  say  that  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  ft  is  customary  to  lay  larger  tile 
than  formerly.  In  England  tiles  as  small  !1R  one 
inch  have  been  largely  used,  and  are  still  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  while  3%  aud  three- 
inch  are  considered  qciite  large  tile.  In  this 
country  there  tan  growing  prejudice  against 
the  use  Of  tile  smaller  than  three-inch,  and  the 
majority  of  tile-makers  are  not  making  smaller 
sizes.  In  ray  opinion,  this  prejudice  against 
smaller  tllo  is  unreasonable,  and  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  fact  that  drains  of  small  tile,  if 
carelessly  laid,  are  more  likely  to  fall  than 
larger  ones.  Thus,  for  example,  a  variation 
of  two  inches  from  the  grade  line  would,  iu 
time,  be  iatal  to  a  two  inch  drain,  whereas  it 
would  only  partially  choke  up  a  three-inch 
draiu. 

The  reason  two-inch  pijies  have  failed  utterly 
is,  no  doubt,  duo  to  cur  less  construction,  1 
claim  that  there  are  many  places  in  a  system 
of  drainage  when  these  tiles,  properly  laid, 
will  answer  every  purpose.  I  know  that  a  few 
years  ago,  great,  expectations,  Unit  were  never 
realized ,  wore  aroused  by  euthu dusts  iu  drain¬ 
age  work,  regarding  the  capacity  of  small 
tile.  I  even  remember  to  have  heard  one  ar¬ 
dent  advocate  claim  tlmt  a  two-inch  tile  would 
carry  all  the  water  from  40  acres.  That  same 
man  put  in  miles  of  drains  on  that  principle. 

A  failure  by  using  too  small  tile,  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  the  other  extreme  of  using  too 
large  tile. 

TABLE. 

The  following  table  1  first  computed  from 
tables  given  by  B  Latham,  In  his  work  on 
sewers,  in  1877.  ilis  table  shows  discharge  iu 
cubic  Ret  per  minute,  when  full.  Ho  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  the  only  table  which  gives  the  acres 
drained  by  a  given-sized  tile  on  a  given  grade. 
The  rainfall  to  be  removed  is  considered  equal 
to  one-Ualf  inch  in  depth  each  day  of  24  hours. 

1  ho  table  has  been  used  quite  extensively  by 
drainage  engineers  in  this  State,  and  has  been 
found  to  give  good  results,  i  have  revised  it, 
corrected  some  errors  and  indicated,  by  omis¬ 
sion  of  figures,  what  should  bo  the  maximum 
and  minimum  grade  for  each  size  of  tile; 


TABLE  FOR  SIZE  OF  TILE. 
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[Note.  Tileshoulirnot  be  laid  to  grades  when  numbers  are  replaced  by  a  dash.  | 

STALK  RAKE.  I  .  , 


Fig.  190  shows  an  arrangement  much  used 
in  the  West  for  raking  stalks.  It  will  be  seen 
that  one  important  part  of  it  is  a  two-horse 
farm  wagon  with  the  box  removed.  The 


head  of  the  rake  should  be  twelve  feet  long, 
six  inches  square,  and  the  teeth  stout  sticks  of 
wood  two  feet  long,  fitted  into  two-inch  auger 
holes  bored  into  the  head.  The  poles  should 
be  about  twenty  feet  long.  They  rest  upon 
the  rear  bolster,  aud  should  so  nearly  balance 
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of  frequent  visits,  as  they  are  always  welcome, 
aud,  if  observant,  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly 
benefited.  .  “w.,! 


While  Early  and  Late  Crawfords  are  consid¬ 
erably  killed,  some  are  left,  and  I  think  there 
is  hardly  a  variety  wholly  killed,  and  yet  in 
this  town  and  on  the  same  level  there  are  or¬ 
chards  the  buda  of  which  are  mostly  killed. 
Why? 

Between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  there  are  close  analogies.  Any  animal 
properly  cared  for  will  have  more  vitality 
than  if  neglected.  Precisely  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  peach;  but  without  dilating 
further  on  this  topic,  let  us  examine  some  few 
points:  1st,  Peach  trees  to  endure  most  cold, 
should  be  supplied  with  every  element  needed 
to  make  a  sound,  healthy  growth  of  mature 
wood;  we  should  surely' Bee  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  potash,  and  so  also  with  regard  to 
phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia  in  form  of  kies- 
erite,  and  nitrogen  in  form  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  A  good  standard  Peruvian  guano  is 
not  only  beneficial,  but,  in  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties,  essential.  Prof.  Penhallow’s  formula, 
with  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
acre  added,  for  «  bearing  orchard,  I  consider  a 
good  one.  [Prof.  Penhallow’s  formula  is: 
Kieserite,  25  pounds;  muriate  of  potash,  100  to 
150  pounds;  dissolved  bone  black,  450  pounds. 
This  is  the  proper  quantity  for  on  acre, 
which,  allowing  70  to  100  trees  to  the  acre, 
will  give  from  six  to  nine  pounds  to  each  tree. 
— Eds.]  In  making  a  wooden  box  we  need  not 
only  lumber,  but  some  nails,  or  screws,  and 
while  these  boar  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole,  we  realize  their  importance;  precisely 
the  same  is  the  case  with  all  element*  in 
peach  growth.  None  may  safely  be  omitted, 
therefore  in  making  «  special  fertilizer  for 
peaches,  it  should  be  a  perfect  manure;  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  wanting.  A  ton  of  Peruvian 
guano  applied  to  my  orchard  last  year,  when 
I  saw  that  the  crop  was  going  to  make  a 
heavy  draft  upon  the  trees,  was,  1  think,  very 


that  the  operator,  standing  upon  the  front 
axle,  and  between  their  forward  ends,  can,  by 
depressing  them,  easily  raise  the  rake  for  the 
stalks  to  pass  out  at  the  windrow.  They  are 
held  in  place  on  the  bolster  by  a  rod  which 
passes  through  them  horizontally  and  connects 
at  each  end  with  the  standards.  When  level 
f-nltnre.  has  been  practiced,  the  horses  aie 


Stai.k  Rake.  Fig.  190. 

standing  upon  the  front  axle  and  between  the 
forward  ends  of  the  poles,  with  the  linos 
around  bis  shoulders,  and  whenever  a  windrow 
is  reached,  raising  the  rake  by  bearing  down 
upon  the  poles  beside  him.  W  hen  ridged  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  practiced,  the  team  must  be 
driven  across  the  rows.  The  rake  does  good 
and  rapid  work,  and  is  often  used  in  preference 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


A  new  clover  was  introduced  here  about 
three  years  ago.  It  Is  an  annual  called  tne 
German  Clover,  and  sometimes  Italian  Clover. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  where  it  came  from. 
I  have  seen  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Rural, 
nor  is  it  in  the  seed  catalogues  I  have  ex- 
Some  blooms  of  it  arc  inclosed. 


amined 

What  is  it  and  what  is  its  history  ? 

Though  not  given  to  glowing  words,  I  am 
surprised  that  it  has  not  received  more  atten¬ 
tion.  My  own  experience  with  it  may  not  bo 
unacceptable.  A  succession  of  green  crops  for 
cows  aud  horses  is  u  sort  of  a  hobby  with  me. 
Rye,  the  first,  comes  about  the  middle  of  April, 
connecting  with  Red  Clover;  next  wheat, about 
the  middle  of  May,  aud  afterwards  drilled 
corn,  sown  at  intervals  till  frost.  Ijint  year 
this  new  clover  took  the  place  of  wheat.  1  he 
seed  was  not  sown  till  October,  but  the  crop 
was  iu  bloom  by  the  first  of  May.  It  was 
eaten  with  avidity  by  the  stock.  The  growth 
was  three  feet  high,  and  the  yield  heavy  and 
abundant.  A  small  piece  was  allowed  to  go 
to  seed.  The  seed  was  gathered  iu  a  primitive 
way— stripped  from  the  stem  by  hand.  A 
harrow  was  dragged  over  the  ground  covered 
with  the  scattered  seed.  A  full  stand  was 
obtained.  The  drought  of  last  Summer  did 
not  kill  it  out,  and  it  is  now  a  hoarier  crop 
than  last  year.  Some  of  the  seed  was 
sown  on  medium  land  in  July,  aud  I  com¬ 
menced  to  cut  tills  year  on  April  24.  J  sowed 
some  of  this  clover  on  very  poor  land  with 
rye.  The  rye  is  thin  and  scattering,  but  the 
clover  took  hold,  and  the  field  is  now  covered 
with  the  red  blossoms,  looking  like  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  strawberries,  and  as  pretty  ft  sight  as 
the  eye  can  rest  on. 

Brunswick  Co.,  Va.  d.  s.  hicks. 

Remarks.— The  specimens  received  were 
Trifolium  incarnatum.  The  common  names 
are  Crimson  Clover  or  Italian  Clover.  It  is 
common  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy, 
whence  it  was  taken  to  Scotland,  where  it  is 
attracting  much  attention.  Although  an  an¬ 
nual,  it  seems  to  withstand  the  Winters  as  far 
north  at  least  as  Virginia,  and  if  sown  in 
August  or  September  affords  an  immense 
amount  of  uutritious  food.  It  lias  been  iuci- 
dently  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Rural, 
and  the  seed  is  now  advertised  in  its  columns. 
We  really  think  our  Southern  friends  cannot 
do  better  than  to  experiment  farther,  aud  if 
we  bad  a  little  of  the  seed  we  would  be  glad 
to  test  its  hardiness  here. — Eds. 


Fruit  Ladder.  Fig.  189. 

attempt  is  also  Vieing  made  to  effect,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  current  and  gooseberry,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  prospect  of  success  is  very  flattering. 

A  systematic  attempt  is  being  made  to  ascertain 
the  nature  aud  cause  of  curl-leaf  in  peaches.  A 
large  number  of  vegetables  have  been  planted 
to  enable  the  experimenters  to  do  for  the  gar- 
deu  what  pomologist*  have  done  for  fruit  cul¬ 
ture — viz.,  the  determination  of  varieties  and 
the  establishment  of  synonyms— a  most  need¬ 
ed  work,  which  should  lead  to  the  exposing  of 
those  seedsmen  who  attempt  to  palm  off  ou  a 
confiding  public  old  varieties  under  new 
names.  They  are  also  studying  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  most  successful  growth  of  plants 
and  the  effect  of  various  methods  upon  their 
earliness  and  qualities.  In  one  part,  where 
water  is  accessible,  plants  are  being  grown 
with  a  view  of  washing  out  the  roots  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  feeding  areas  as  a  contribution  to¬ 
wards  knowledge  that  will  be  of  assistance  in 
applying  various  manures  aud  fertilizers.  In 
two  beds  are  a  continuation  of  exjieriments  to 
ascertain  the  most  hardy  and  productive 
variety  of  wheat,  by  plautiug  aud  treating  all 
alike  and  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  wheat  can  be  grown — namely, 
oue  foot  apart  each  way  with  no  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

They  have  considerable  space  devoted  to  the 
experiments  for  developing  a  rot-resisting  to¬ 
mato,  by  crossing  and  hybridization.  Here 
also  much  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  the 
different  insecticides.  In  various  plots  they 
have  growing  all  the  spring  cereals,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  sorghums,  etc.  Experiments  are  contin¬ 
ued  to  ascertain  the  productiveness  of  corn 
taken  from  the  butts,  tips  aud  middles  of  the 
ears.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  now 
for  two  years  shown  results  favorable  to  the 
use  of  seed  from  the  tips.  Experiments  are 
also  in  progress  to  show'  the  value  of  different 
fertilizers,  and  also  the  staying  effects  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  In  other  plots  the  value  of  mulch, 
used  in  various  ways,  will  be  shown,  as  well  as 
the  comparative  value  of  deep  aud  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation,  aud  of  the  flat  and  the  hill  systems. 
Various  kinds  of  corn  aud  sorghum  are  also 
planted,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  which 
will  furnish  the  most  nutriment  per  acre, 
whether  as  dry  fodder  or  as  ensilage.  In  other 
plots  the  effects  of  different  methods  of  cutting 
potatoes  and  of  planting  at  different  depths 
will  continue  to  be  tested. 


A  CONVENIENT  FRUIT  LADDER. 

Fig.  189  represents  a  fruit  ladder  13  feet 
long,  with  a  bottom  spread  of  10  inches  inside 
measure.  It  can  bo  made  of  any  length  de¬ 
sired.  Of  course,  when  longer,  the  bottom 
spread  will  be  larger.  To  make  one,  for  a  13- 
foot  ladder  take  a  straight,  smooth  spruce 
pole  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  smaller 
end,  and  with  a  saw  split  it  up  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  top  end.  Then  fix  an  iron  ring  where 
the  split  ends,  to  prevent  splitting  further; 
after  this  spread  it  apart  so  that  the  butt  ends 
shall  be  sixteen  inches  from  each  other.  Next 
bore  boles  for  the  rounds,  and  put  these  in  at 
suitable  intervals.  Such  a  ladder  stands 
steadily,  does  not  easily  cant,  while  the  top 
of  it  will  rest  readily  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 
When  made  from  a  round  spruce  pole,  after 
the  bark  has  been  removed,  a  ladder  of  this 
sort  is  light,  easilv-handled  and  moved  from 
tree  to  tree.  If  of  larger  size,  of  course  the 
pole  must  bo  larger  and  the  parts  be  spread 
farther  apart  at  the  bottom.  GEORGE  wise. 

York  Co.,  Me. 


PRICKLY  Comkrky.— I  have  raised  this  for 
years,  and  I  have  never  known  a  cow  that 
didn't  like  it,  and  it  will  keep  up  the  flow  of 
milk  as  well  as  green  rye.  a.  l.  a. 

Medfield,  Mass. 


THE  LOSS  OF  PEACH  BUDS  AND  HOW 
TO  PREVENT  IT. 


•miscellaneous 


There  has  been  an  extensive  loss  of  peach 
germs  the  past  V  inter,  and  the  question 
arises,  how  much  of  it  was  preventable?  As  a 
rule,  the  large-flowering  kinds  will  stand 
most;  thus  the  Waterloo,  Early  Louise,  etc., 
are  quite  hardy,  and  in  my  grounds  stand  to¬ 
day  perfectlv  sound.  Hill’s  Chili  and  Wager 
are  also  so  hardy  as  to  show  abundant  bloom. 


NOTES  FROM  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Experimental  Station,  at 
Geneva,  was  so,  in  more  than  one  sense.  There 
was  nothing  in  existence,  after  which  it  could 
be  patterned,  and  the  Board  were  obliged  to 
originate  plans  before  they  could  establish  a 
station.  Many  things  could  be  learned  by 


These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  experiments  to  be  tried ;  but 
they  go  to  show  the  earnest  endeavors  that 
are  being  made  to  ascertain  facts  that  shall  be 
of  use  to  all  classes  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  all  farmers  who  are  within  reach  of 
the  station  should  not  fail  to  avail  themselves 


born  carrots,  etc,,  between  the  rows.  Don  t 
be  afraid  of  impoverishing  the  ground;  give 
it  lots  of  manure,  keep  it  clear  from  weeds 
and  cultivate  it  well,  and  you  can  crop  it  all 
you  want  to.  It  often  amuses  me  to  hear 
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tivee  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Doses:  ox,  12  to  16 
ounces,  dissolved  in  a  wine  bottle  of  hot  water. 
A  tablespoon  ful  of  ginger  may  be  added. 
Sheep,  four  to  six  ounces. 

Salicylic  Acid.— A  valuable  antiseptic,  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  treatment  of  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease.  Dose:  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  acid 
are  to  bo  put  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water;  hot  water  is  then 
to  be  added  to  make  a  gallon.  This  solution 
is  to  be  used  to  syringe  the  feet  and  lave  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  also  to  wash  the  udder, 
and  finally  to  sprinkle  over  the  litter;  half  a 
pint  of  the  solution  may  be  added  to  the  gallon 
of  drinking  water  every  day.  The  dry  acid 
(powder)  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  feet  after 
they  have  been  syringed  with  the  solution. 

Santonin,  used  to  expel  worms,  one  of  the 
most  effective  agents  for  this  purpose.  Dose: 
horse,  15  grains,  with  three  drachms  of  aloes, 
to  be  given  in  the  morning  before  feeding,  and 
repeated  after  two  days. 

Turpentine,  Oil  of.— Stimulant  to  the  skin. 
Internally  used  to  expel  worms  ;  useful  in 
“husk  in  calves.”  Doses:  atahlespoouful  daily 
in  half  a  pint  of  a  mixture  of  milk  and  eggs, 
lambs,  ono  quarter  of  the  quantity. 

Vaseline.— Emollient  to  the  skin;  effective 
in  irritation  of  the  surface,  chapped  heels, 
mud  fever,  especially  If  mixed  with  au  eighth 
part  of  trisnitrato  of  bismuth  or  carbonate  of 
lead  (white  lead),  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Care  of  Grass  Lands.— Our  old-time 
friend  Major  brooks,  in  a  plea  for  the  bettor 
treatment  of  g  mss  lauds,  says,  i  u  the  American 
Rural  Homo,  grass  Is  treated  with  greater 
neglect  and  abuse  than  anyth  lug  ou  the  farm; 
it  is  trodden  under  foot,  it  gets  no  fertilization; 
and  yet  we  expect  abundant  pasture  and  a 
bountiful  hay  crop.  We  should  promptly  rid 
ourselves  of  the  delusion  that  we  can  have 
good,  permanent  pastures  or  meadows  without 
fertilization  and  cultivation.  Grass  is  as  much 
entitled  to  culti  vatiou  as  corn.  Too  much  grass 
to  tho  square  foot  is  just  as  bad  as  weeds  in  a 
corn  hill,  so  when  grass  becomes  too 
densely  sodded,  a  good  harrowing  with  a 
sharp-toothed  harrow  is  a  necessity.  Grass 
constantly  cropped  by  stock  or  mowed  for 
meadow,  takes  from  the/?oil  manurial  elements 
that  must  be  restored,  would  we  continue  to 
raise  paying  crops.  Barnyard  manure,  lime, 
asbos  aud  bone  dust  are  among  tho  absolute 
needs  of  successful  grass  growing.  When  land 
can  be  overflowed  from  higher  ground  and 
cultivated  fields,  it  should  never  bo  neglected, 
as  this  irrigation  carries  very  much  plant 
food  with  it,  aud  this  alone  will  sustain  the 
fertility  of  permanent  grass  lunds.  In  sued’ 
ing  lauds  it  is  vastly  important  that  the  soil 
be  fine  and  the  vegetable  mold  be  near  the 
surface.  We  don’t  realize  the  importance  of 
improving  the  grass  lauds. 

Experiments  in  Hoo  Feeding.  —  Prof. 
Sanborn,  in  a  recent  report  on  swine  feeding 
at  tho  Missouri  Agricultural  College  Farm, 
gives  facts  that  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  farmers.  He  shows  that  the  cost  of  muin- 
taiuance  alone,  (simply  running  the  machine) 
isfrorn  two  to  throo-and-oue-hnlf  percent.,  tho 
latter  while  tho  pigs  are  roughing  it  in  the 
cold  aud  storms  of  Winter.  Of  two  lots  of 
pigs,  equal  in  numbers  aud  weight  and  fed 
equal  quantities  of  grain,  the  lot  confined  in 
pens  with  no  green  food,  gained  78  pounds, 
while  lot  number  two,  huving  the  ruu  of  a 
Blue  Grass  pasture,  gained  174  pounds.  The 
same  lots  during  another  period,  fed  alike  and 
both  on  grass,  showed  a  gain  of  24  pounds  in 
favor  of  lot  one,  showing  there  was  no  deli 
cieney  as  to  health  or  thrift.  During 
another  period,  lot  oue,  fed  grain  and  running 
to  grass,  gained  103  pounds;  while  lot  two,  to 
grass  alone,  gained  20  pounds.  These  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  pigs  fed  grain  alone  hardly 
make  a  profitable  gain;  that  fed  tho  same 
grain  aud  running  to  pasture,  they  make  the 
most  gain,  and  that  on  pasture  alone  they 
gain  too  slowly  to  be  profitable;  that  while 
running  in  good  pasture  aud  fed  grain,  the 
grass  furnishes  the  nutriment  for  maintaining 
existence,  and  the  grain  is  all  used  to  increase 
the  growth,  thus  giving  the  greatest  measure 
of  profit.  He  further  shows  tbatiu  crowding 
pigs  forward  from  the  time  of  tneir  birth  so 
they  will  be  fattened  ready  for  slaughter  when 
seven  mouths  old,  there  is  twice  as  much  profit 
as  in  wintering  and  feeding  two  Summers. 
What  hog  raisers  need  everywhere  is  a  quick¬ 
growing,  early-maturing  hog  that  need  not  be 
kept  over  Winter.  There  is  really  no  profit  in 
those  large  hogs  that  cannot  well  be  marketed 
before  two  years  old. 

A  Cure  for  Diphtheria,— We  hope  some 
of  the  physician  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  will 
try  the  following  treatment  and  report  to  us. 
The  N.  Y.  Sun  states  that  Ruth  Lockwood, 
a  nine-year  old  child,  became  violently  ill 
with  diphtheria  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  was  so 
weak  that  it  was  deemed  dangerous  to  try 
tracheotomy,  or  cutting  open  the  windpipe. 
On  Thursday  Dr.  Nichols,  who  was  attending 
her,  received  a  copy  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 


tious  which  choke  up  the  throat  in  croup  and 
diphtheria.  Dr.  Delthil’s  process  was  de¬ 
scribed.  He  pours  equal  parts  of  turpentine 
and  liquid  tar  into  a  tin  pan  or  cup  and  sots 
fire  to  the  mixture.  A  dense  resinous  smoke 
arises,  which  obscures  the  air  of  the  room. 
“The  patient,”  Dr.  Delthil  says,  “immediately 
seems  to  experience  relief;  the  choking  and 
rattle  stop;  the  patient  falls  Into  a  slumber 
and  seems  to  inhale  the  smoke  with  pleasure. 
The  fibrinous  membrane  soon  becomes  de¬ 
tached,  and  tho  patient  coughs  up  microhi- 
cides.  Those,  when  caught  in  a  glass,  may  be 
seou  to  dissolve  iu  the  smoke.  In  the  course 
of  three  days  the  patient  entirely  recovers.” 
Dr.  Nichols  tried  this  treatment  with  little 
Ruth  Lockwood.  She  was  lying  gasping  for 
breath  when  he  visited  her.  First  pouring 
about  two  lublespooufuls  of  liquefied  tar  on  an 
iron  pau,  ho  poured  as  much  turpentine  over 


will  need  a  winter  mulching  in  Ontario,  but 
after  two  or  three  years,  the  “roots”  like 
those  of  I.  pandurata,  bury  themselves  so 
deep  in  the  ground  as  to  get  beyond  the  in¬ 
jurious  influence  of  Winter. 

“Neither  is  the  peach  ever  grafted.”  Yes, 
it  is.  I  have  grafted  thousands  of  them! 
grown  them  into  nice  young  trees,  aud  sold 
them  among  the  budded  stock.  Although 
seldom  practiced  in  Northern  nurseries,  the 
practice  is  uot  uucommon  in  the  South. 

We  budded  our  seedlings  iu  the  rows.  As 
soon  as  tho  “packing  season  was  over,  we 
dug  up  our  “peach  buds,”  saving  the  whole 
length  of  tap-root  if  possible.  We  cut  off  the 
stock  just  above  the  inserted  bud,  and  kept 
about  six  to  seven  inches  of  the  root.  The 
detached  root  ends  were  then  brought  home 
to  the  work  sheds,  and  there  whip-grafted  as 
one  would  treat  apple  roots.  But  grafting 
peaches  is  unsatisfactory. 

william  falconer. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


lbe  “low  lands  for  orchards”  cry,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  craze  in  Illinois.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  been  orcharding  iu  Illinois  for  28  years, 
aud  we  would  rather  have  one  acre  in  orchard 
on  high  land  than  three  on  low  land.  The 
water  carries  the  fertility  from  the  ridges  to 
low  lauds.  Ridges  become  poor  while  low  laud 
remains  rich, 
grain. 

it  should  be. 
starved, 


Orchard  trees  eat  as  well  as 
Not,  one  orchard  in  10  is  manured  as 
The  orchards  on  high  lands  are 
Manure  the  orchard  as  you  should, 
aud  you  will  flud  high  land  yet  the  best. 

If  there  was  any  music  about  me,  I  would 
play  secoml  fiddle  to  that  tune  of  Prof.  8au- 
born  on  the  period  for  cutting  Timothy,  al¬ 
though  tarn  not  certain  bub  that  the  Profes¬ 
sor  is  just  a  very  little  late.  Cutting  half-way 
between  the  time  of  bloom  and  seed  ripening, 
bas  been  our  practice.  Set  me  down  for  an 
old  fogy,  if  you  want  to. 

“Stock  Seeds  for  the  Farmer,"  is  worth  think¬ 
ing  about.  Wouldu’tit  bo  well  to  let  improved 
machinery  have  a  rest,  and  give  improved 
(not  new)  varieties  more  attention!  The  ex¬ 
periments  in  England  have  shown  that  seeds 
can  tie  bred  as  well  and  profitably  as  animals. 
But  I  am  afraid  we  American  farmers  will 
say,  “Oh,  it  is  too  much  trouble.”  8. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


burr  grinding  apparatus;  also  hand  aud  power 
corn  shellors,  portable  aud  stationary  steam 
engines,  horse  powers,  cottonseed  hulling  and 
separating  machinery,  giving  u  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  machine  and  full  directions  for 
operating  it. 

The  Imperial  Straw  Stacker,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  C.  E.  Merriflold  &  Co.,  57  West 
Washington  St,.,  Indianapolis,  rod.  This  es¬ 
tablishment  offers  two  styles  of  machines  to 
the  public,  viz  :  a  mounted  slacker,  with  der¬ 
rick  support  for  carrier;  and  the  imperial 
Straw  Stacker,  without  derrick.  The  firm 
asserts  that  the  latter  is  tho  simplest,  strongest 
and  safest  stacker  to  operate,  of  any  now  iu 
the  market. 

The  Red  River  Vallev.  The  laud  of  the 
Golden  Grain.  Published  by  the  land  depart¬ 
ment  of  tho  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Mani¬ 
toba  R.  R.  Jus.  B.  Powers,  Com.  This  pa- 
per  gives  a  description  of  the  lauds  of  the  Red 
River  Valley,  also  views  of  its  beautiful  lakes 
and  late  scenery  in  the  celebrated  park  region. 
It  also  gives  a  brief  history  of  this  wonderful¬ 
ly  rich  valley ,  and  shows  the  many  advantages 
claimed  for  it  to  those  settlers  of  moderate 
means  and  abundant  energy  seeking  Western 
homes.  Copies  gladly  sent  free  to  all  who 


According  to  a  bulletin  of  tho  Mass.  A^, 
Ex.  Station  just  received,  the  cabbage  flea  is 
exterminated  by  dusting  the  plants  with  Paris- 
green  and  plaster— one  part  to  one  hundred. 
It,  states  that,  the  striped  squash  bug  is  best 
kept  in  check  by  dusting  the  plunks  with  the 
above  preparation . . 

1  he  bulletin  also  recommends  pyrefclirum 
powder  mixed  with  Live  times  its  bulk  of  plas¬ 
ter  aud  blown  through  bellows  ascertain  de¬ 
struction  to  the  cabbage  worm.  The  Rural 
tests  of  last  year  were  to  the  same  effect . 

Prof.  W.  J.  Heal  agrees  with  the  R.  N.-Y. 
in  pronouncing  the  Phoenix  Fruit  Tree  Invig- 
orator  a  humbug . . . . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  concludes  that  at 
present  the  financial  aspects  of  ensilage  are 
very  much  in  a  fog . 

E.  W.  Davis  gives  to  tho  Ohio  Farmer  an 
account  of  the  yield  of  44  different  varieties 
of  potatoes  which  received  the  same  care  and 
cultivation  as  did  his  regular  crop.  At  the 
bead  stands  the  Rural  Blush,  which  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  355  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  re¬ 
marks  that  it  decayed  the  least  of  any  of  the 
late  varieties . . . 

Col.  Hoffman  confesses  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  exterminate  Live  forever.  Pres. 
McCann  thinks  that  if  every  leaf,  stem  and 
root  could  be  kept  under  the  ground  through 
an  entire  season,  that  would  end  the  matter. 
Plow  deep  and  give  frequent  cultivation.  Col. 
Hoilmau  thinks  that  life  is  not  long  enough  to 
succeed  by  the  above  plan.  Tho  Husbandman 
roporte  the  discussion . . . 

Three  pecks  of  buckwheat  are  used  by  Pres. 
McCann  as  the  right  amount  to  seed  an  acre. 
Less  seeding  will  do  under  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions;  but,  iu  the  general  run,  thin  seeding 
is  likely  to  cause  low  branching,  so  the  buck¬ 
wheat  lops  over  aud  it  is  difficult  to  harvest. 

We  are  told  that  every  farmer  should  own 
a  roller,  if  bis  land  is  light.  This  may  be 
good  advice.  Rollers  are  very  handy,  aud  in 
certain  eases  serviceable.  Still  we  have  owned 
an  excellent  iron  roller  for  years,  and  the 
longer  we  have  it  the  less  it  is  used . 


THE  MEDICINE  CHE8T  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Tho  following  list  of  remedies  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  veterinary  treatment  of  farm  stock, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  doses 
for  different  animals,  by  Professor  Brown,  we 
copy  from  the  current  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society: — 

Aconite. — Tincture  (Fleming’s) ;  action  seda¬ 
tive,  allays  fever,  and  externally  relieves  irri¬ 
tation.  Doses;  horse  aud  ox,  10  to  30  drops; 
sheep,  five  drops;  add  water  in  proportion  of 
a  tablospoonful  to  each  drop  of  tincture.  For 
a  lotion,  use  one  tablespoonful  of  the  tincture 
to  a  pint  of  water. 

Aloes.— A  purgative  for  horse  or  ox.  The 
ordinary  aloetic  mass  and  the  solution  should 
be  kept  at  hand;  both  preparations  must  be 
obtained  from  a  druggist.  Doses :  horses,  four 
to  six  drains  of  the  aloetic  mass  as  an  ordinary 
purgative;  ox,  half  a  pint  of  the  solution, 
usually  given  in  combination  with  Jiuseed  oil, 
in  cases  of  continued  constipation. 

Areca  Nut. — A  useful  worm-medicine.  The 
nuts  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  a 
dry  place.  When  required  for  use,  the  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  grated  by  means  cf  a  nutmeg- 
grater.  Doses:  horse  or  ox,  half  au  ounce  to 
an  ounce  of  the  grated  nut,  mixed  with  the 
food,  com,  and  bran;  sheep,  2  drams;  dog, 
half  to  one  dram. 

Carbolic  Acid.— A  powerful  caustic  and  an¬ 
tiseptic,  ordinarily  used  in  combination  with 
50  to  100  parts  of  water,  as  an  antiseptic 
lotion  to  unhealthy  wounds,  and  for  disinfec¬ 
ting  purposes. 

Castor  Oil,  also  Linseed  Oil. —Purgative ; 
doses:  horse  or  ox,  one  to  two  pints;  sheep, 


lying  lands,  no  poultry  should  be  kept  except 
ducks  aud  geese.  He  notes  that  duck-breeding 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  poul¬ 
try  raising,  and  cites,  as  an  instance,  that 
$100,000  are  paid  annually  to  cottagers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aylesbury,  England,  for  duck¬ 
lings.  Mr,  Beale  thiuks  it  nut  advisable  to 
raise  Dorkings,  Spauish,  Polish,  Crfeves  or  La 
Flbcho  on  clayey  soil;  Miuoreas,  Leghorns 
Houdans,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Game,  Anda¬ 
lusians,  1  lymouth  Rocks,  Scotch  Grays  and 
Cochius  being  better  aide  to  stand  such  a  loca¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  well  printed  on  good,  heavy 
paper,  and  is  illustrated  with  original  draw¬ 
ings.  Published  by  George  Routledge  &  Sons, 
9  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 

Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  year 
1883;  D.  W.  Beadle,  Secretary,  St.  Catharine’s, 
Out.  W ith  this  is  included  and  bound  the  14th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Ontario.  It  is  a  well-printed  and  bound 
book  of  415  pages,  containing  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual,  the  winter,  and  the  summer 
meetings  of  the  fruit  growers’  society,  giving, 


Arkansas. 

Poteau,  Scott  Co.,  May  21.— Farmers  have 
about  finished  planting  their  crops.  Some  few 
had  to  plant  a  second  time  on  accouut  of  the 
high  water.  Wheat,  oats  and  other  small 
grains  look  well  so  far.  Wheat  is  beginning 
to  head.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds.  Prices&re:  corn,  $1;  wheat,  $1;  flour, 
$3;  bacon  12%c. ;  butter,  12j^c.  n.  c.  b. 
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Canada. 

Rt.  Catharine's,  Ont.,  June 2  —Fruit  trees 
are  out  of  bloom  and  we  ran  tell  something 
o  f  the  pr< ispeetl.  A  bou  t  G  H  rnsby ,  tbe  f  rui  t  ga  r- 
den  or  (Canada,  the  mercury  last  Winter  went 
22  degree**  below  zero,  and  ns  ft  consequence  t  he 
peach  trees  look  as  though  tire  had  been  through 
them,  and  there  i*  scarcely  a  bloom  in  all  that 
section.  About  Niagara  it  was  only  eight  de¬ 
grees  below,  and  the  prospect  there  was  fair, 
only  I  hear  the  trees  are  suffering  much  from 
the  eurl  leaf.  Other  fruits  in  this  vicinity 
have  bloomed  profusely,  and  there  is  good 
prospect  of  abundant  crops.  W  eat  and  north 
the  frosts  of  last  week  damaged  the  straw 
berries,  and  in  some  places  grapes  and  other 
fruits  suffered  much.  There  has  been  much 
planting  of  small  fruits  this  year,  and  our 
people  are  going  largely  into  the  growing  of 
grapes.  Farm  crojis  are  looking  remarkably 
fine,  and  farmers  are  very  hopeful  of  old  time 

good  crops.  A-  M-  8* 

Illinois. 

ltJDOTT,  Stephenson  Co.,  Ill..  May  29, — 
Crojis  are  looking  well.  Corn  about  all  in  and 
most  of  it  up:  generally  a  good  stand.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  partly  winter-killed.  ThoR.  N.-Y. 
seeds  all  came  up  nicely  and  look  well.  K,  ,i.  I. 

KeutucBy. 

Brandenburg,  Meade  Co.,  May  30. — There 
will  lie  a  half  crop  of  apples,  no  peaches,  very 
few.  if  any,  plums  or  cherries,  a  few  pears,  no 
blackberries.  Grass  not  very  promising. 

a.  D.  R. 

New  York. 

Amenia,  Dutchess  Co.,  May  30. — We  had 
a  very  severe  frost  last  night.  Corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  fro/.eu  to  the  ground;  almost  all  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  are  killed;  so  are  small  fruits, 
including  grapes.  B*  p* 

Avooa,  Steuben  Co,  May  30 —The  severe 
frosts  on  May  2S  and  29,  did  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  early  fruits  and  vegetables.  CheYrita, 
pears  and  grapes  are  a  good  deal  hurt.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  injured,  but  not  very  seriously.  Rye 
was  somewhat  damaged,  but.  wheat  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  injured.  Only  little  corn 
and  potatoes  were  forward  enough  to  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  prospect  for  grass  and  grain  of 
all  kinds  is  very  favorable;  that  for  fruits 
was  equally  good  before  the  frost.  M,  a  h. 

Chatham,  Columbiu  Co.,  May  31. — Tbe 
frost  made  sad  havoc  all  through  this  county 
on  t  he  night  of  May  29.  Fruit  has  suffered 
much  injury,  and  in  some  sections  it  will  be  a 
total  loss.  Mr.  Goo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  rsti 
mates  his  loss  on  fruit  at  between  $2,000  uud 
$3,0(10,  Vegetables, though  well  protected, were 
killed;  grapes  a  total  loss;  corn  and  potatoes 
in  the  Helds  were  cut  dowu.  It  was  the  heav¬ 
iest,  frost  ever  kuowu  in  this  vicinity  at  this 
season.  J.  w.  D. 

Coxsackik,  Columbia  Co.,  May  30.—  Ice 
three-eighths  of  au  inch  thick  formed  on  a 
pau  of  water  set  out-of-doors  lust  night.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  garden  is  frozen.  J.  b.  l. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  1st.— A  severe  Trust  on  May  29  and  30, 
did  much  damage  to  early  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes;  corn  was  uot  up,  and  the  freeze  was  uut 
hard  enough  to  injure  fruit.  Fortunately  as 
it  came  only  iu  patches,  killing  one  Held  and 
skipping  the  next,  it  did  not  kill  over  one-third 
of  the  crop.  It  has  not.  rained  for  over  two 
weeks,  and  the  weather  is  getting  somewhat 
dry:  but  it  is  a  splendid  time  to  kill  weeds.  1 
have  just  been  over  my  potato  field  with  a  har¬ 
row.  and  it  is  as  clean  as  when  planted  1  shall 
go  over  it  again  in  about  a  week,  and  this  har¬ 
rowing  will  nearly  obviate  the  use  of  the  hoe; 
nothing  pays  better  than  the  use  of  the  harrow 
on  potatoes  or  corn.  Apples  are  out  of  bloom, 
and  seem  to  have  set  an  abundant  crop, 
though  it  is  yet  too  early  to  feel  at  ad  sure; 
the  same  is  tbe  case  with  pears.  Wheat,  and 
clover  are  booming,  and  if  the  favorable 
weather  continues,  clover  will  lie  ready  to  cut 
by  June  23d,  which  will  be  fully  a*  scon  as  I 
shall  be  ready  for  it,  as  work  seems  to  be  all 
crowded  on  to  us  at  once  by  these  very  warm 
spells.  H.  m.  J. 

Ohio. 

Croton,  Licking  Co  ,  May  29. — We  had  a 
very  hard  frost  this  morning,  which  killed 
beans  and  other  tender  plants  ou  black  lands. 

J.  H.  B. 

Vermont. 

East  Potjltney,  Rutlind  Co.,  May  29. — 
All  vegetation  is  further  advanced  than  last 
year  at  this  time.  Grass  is  looking  Hue.  Apple 
trees  are  just  goiug  out  of  blossom,  which  was 
heavier  than  i  ever  saw*  before.  Pears  bloomed 
full.  Potatoes  are  mostly  planted— about  the 
same  acreage  as  last.  year.  The  farmers  are 
now  planting  corn,  and  the  majority  w ill  have 
finished  this  week.  Oats  are  looking  flue;  so 
are  winter  grains,  especially  rye.  Not  much 
wheat  is  raised  in  this  section,  as  this  is  a  po¬ 
tato  and  dairy  region.  Cows  are  in  full  flow 
of  milk.  We  had  quite  a  severe  frost  ou  low 
places  last  night;  I  am  afraid  it  may  hurt 
fruit.  J*  a.  B. 


HOME-MADE  FERTILIZER:  ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

./.  M.,  Greenland,  N.  If.— 1.  I  want  to  make 
a  superphosphate,  using  muriate  of  potash, 
ground  boues,  and  nitrate  of  soda;  how  much 
of  each  shull  I  use,  and  how  much  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  can  I  apply  to  the  acre  iu  a  bearing  or¬ 
chard!'  2.  My  cows  abort  each  year;  what  is 
the  cause  and  cure? 

Ans — 1.  This  mixture,  though  valuable  for 
the  orchard,  would  not  be  a  superphosphate; 
tbe  bone  would  contain  over  20  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  50  jier  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  in  this  form  it,  would  be  nearly 
insoluble  iu  water,  and,  of  course,  so  long  ns 
it  remained  in  this  condition  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  as  a  fertilizer.  By  adding  sulphuric  add 
in  proper  proportion,  the  acid  would,  as  it 
were,  wrest  two-thirds  of  the  lime  from  its 
combination  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  form¬ 
ing  sulphate  of  lime,  or  land  plaster,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  monocalcic  or  superphosphate,  iu  which 
form  it  is  all  readily  soluble  in  water,  and,  of 
course,  available  as  plant  food.  Should  you 
buy  soluble  bone — that  is,  that  which  baa  been 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  should  you 
use  1,000  pounds  of  that,  you  would  have  140 
pounds' of  phosphoric  ucid;  200  pounds  of  80 
per  cent,  muriate  of  potash  would  give  you 
100  pounds  of  actual  potash;  300  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  would  give  58  pounds  of  am¬ 
monia;  add  to  this  500  pounds  of  good  rich 
soil,  and  you  have  one  tan,  containing  7.0  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  add;  ft  per  cent  of 
actual  potash,  and  2.9  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
which  would  he  a  pretty  high  grade  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  you  could  use  us  much  as  you 
could  afford,  with  no  fear  of  doing  any  harm. 

2  There  are  two  kinds  of  almrtion;  one  is 
sporadic  or  occasional,  and  may  be  due  to 
accidental  circumstances,  or  to  some  special 
condition  of  an  animal,  u  whole  herd,  or  a 
locality;  the  other  is  epizootic  and  Infectious, 
and  once  appearing  in  a  herd  will  go  through 
it,  and  will  even  affect  fresh  herds  brought, 
into  an  infected  stable,  unless  this  has  been 
thoroughly  disinfected,  Sporadic,  or  occa¬ 
sional  abortion,  may  be  due,  1,  to  sudden 
changes  of  the  weather;  2,  to  bad  or  indigest¬ 
ible  food,  or  food  damaged  by  the  presence  of 
fungous  growths,  as  mold,  smut,  rust,  or  ergot, 
which  is  quit®  as  common  upon  some  grasses, 
as  Timothy,  Foxtail,  etc.,  as  upon  rye.  3. 
Excessively  rich  food  w  ill  readily  pr  oduce  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  uterus  and  a  loosening  of  the 
placenta  from  its  connections,  and  its  dis¬ 
charge  along  with  the  foetus.  1  Drinking 
much  cold  water,  so  as  to  fill  the  stomach, 
and  bj  contact  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
foetus,  lias  produced  abortion.  So  has  feed¬ 
ing  on  frozen  herbage  or  succulent  food — as 
mangels  und  turnips.  5.  Drinking  foul  water 
is  also  a  frequent  cause.  0.  Unusual  muscular 
action  or  exertion,  and  u  cramped  and  unna¬ 
tural  position  by  which  the  foetus  is  injured 
by  compression,  often  produce  this  disease  7 
Unusual  nervous  excitement  or  fear,  annoy¬ 
ance  by  the  presence  of  other  cow*  In  heat, 
the  violent  strain  of  leaping  or  being  leaped 
upon,  and  injuries  from  the  horns  of  com¬ 
panions  are  all  fruitful  causes  of  abortion. 
Besides  these  external  causes,  the  internal 
causes  include:  1.  Excessive  fatness  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  preventing  healthful  action 
and  causing  (lie  death  of  the  foetus.  9,  Exces¬ 
sive  stimulation  of  the  milk  orgaus  during 
pregnancy.  8.  The  most  frequent  internal 
causes,  however,  arc  internal  diseases — lung 
disease,  fevers,  constitutional  weakness,  scro¬ 
fula,  and  disease  or  lack  of  vigor  iu  the  male 
from  over  w  ork. 

Precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  the 
conditions  and  accidents  which  produce  this 
kind  of  abortion.  If,  iu  spite  of  all  care, 
abortion  happens  to  be  imminent,  the  utmost 
quiet  should  he  preserved,  aud  the  stable,  if 
possible,  should  be  darkened.  Injections  of 
from  one  to  two-aml-one-half  drams  of  lauda¬ 
num  every  half  hour  have  proved  successful; 
so  have  three-drain  doses  of  chloroform,  giveu 
hourly.  Doses  of  two  drams  of  camphor  or 
of  assaf nothin,  giveu  hourly,  have  also  prevent¬ 
ed  threatened  abortion. 

Contagious  abortion  often  appears  without 
any  apparent  cause,  aud  nearly  always  affects 
the  entire  herd.  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
ailment  is  a  species  of  bacteria,  or  vegetable 
growth,  which  produces  irritation  or  decom¬ 
position  of  the  fo  tal  membranes,  resulting  iu 
abortion.  It  appears  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  month  of  preguuncy,  aud  sometimes 
even  later.  The  only  warning  symptoms  are 
some  uneasiness  and  swelling  of  the  external 
parts,  with  sinking  of  the  flanks  and  descent 
of  the  abdomen;  but  the  animal  appears  well 
and  yields  its  usual  supply  of  milk.  The  sym¬ 
ptoms,  however,  are  seldom  noticed,  aud  the 


foetus  generally  appears  unexpectedly,  some¬ 
times  with  tbe  enveloping  membranes,  but 
oftener  without  them.  Their  retention  is  a 
serious  trouble,  as  they  rapidly  decompose 
and  produce  blood  poisoning.  Often  escaping 
parts,  loaded  with  infectious  germs,  spread 
the  contagion,  infecting  the  manure,  and, 
through  it,  the  stable,  the  yards,  and  even  the 
soil, 

if  tbe  warning  symptoms  are  observed,  the 
animal  should  be  completely  isolated.  Ihe 
usual  dose  of  assafoefcida  and  injectiug  into 
the  uterus  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid — 
one  part  to  100  of  warm  water — may  possibly 
prevent  the  abortion.  W  hen  the  foetus  appears 
it  should  be  burnt  with  all  the  litter.  Who¬ 
ever  attends  the  cow  sboul  not  go  near  the 
rest  of  the  herd.  The  droppings  should  be  all 
burnt,  and  the  floor  bo  frequently  sprinkled 
with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  in 
20  of  water,  and  wherever  the  cow  is  soiled 
she  should  tie  washed  with  the  same  solution. 
To  prevent  the  contagion  from  affecting  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  the  whole  stable  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  by  libeially  swilling 
the  floor  with  oarholized  water,  and  by  giving 
each  cow  daily  a  dose  of  four  drams  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  for  18  days  after  the  mishap. 
A  cow  that  has  once  aborted  is  likely*  to  do  so 
again  for  three  periods,  even  with  the  best  of 
care.  The  best  preventive  is  to  give  the 
suspected  animal  the  usual  semi -daily  dose  of 
assafuitida  once  a  week,  and  use  the  carbolic 
solution  liberally  about  the  stable. 


A  CONCRETE  CISTERN:  A  HOME-MADE  KILTER, 
ETC. 

II.  W.  K.,  Clayton,  Pa.— 1.  Will  a  concrete 
wall  be  strong  enough  for  a  cistern  seven  feet 
deep,  dug  in  a  lull, t  hat  is  to  be  banked  to  top, 
and  bow  should  it  be  built?  2  Will  soft 
bricks  suffice  as  a  filter  in  a  cistern?  3.  Is 
water  falling  during  a  thunder  shower  as  good 
as  water  from  melting  snow?  4.  How  can  I 
make  a  cheap  Alter  for  home  use? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  soil  is  sufficiently  firm,  so 
that,  the  cistern  when  dug  will  retain  its  shape 
while  being  plastered,  dig  it  of  any  desirable 
size — round  or  oblong— the  sides  sloping  a  little 
inward  as  you  go  down,  aud  when  deep 
enough,  let  them  slope  to  a  point  in  the  center, 
so  as  to  have  the  bottom  something  the  shape 
of  that  of  a  big  kettle.  Be  sure  to  have  it 
deep  enough  so  that,  when  walled  up  aud  cov¬ 
ered,  the  top  will  be  below  frost.  To  wall  it 
up,  use  good  water- lime  or  cement,  and  good, 
clean,  sharp  sand;  one  part  of  cement  to  four 
of  sand,  is  the  right  proportion.  Mix  both  in¬ 
timately  together  und  only  wet  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time,  so  that  It  can  be  used  before  it 
“sets.”  To  begin  walling  the  cistern ;  if  round, 
place  a  flat  stone  in  the  center  of  the  bottom ; 
if  oblong,  place  a  row  of  them  along  the  hot. 
tom,  well  and  firmly  bedding  them  in  the  ce¬ 
ment.  On  these  you  can  stand  for  all  future 
operations.  If  stones  three  or  four  Inches  in 
diameter  can  be  obtained,  they  will  make  an 
extra -good  wall.  Begi  lining  along  the  edge* 
of  the  flat  stones,  bed  each  stone  in  the  wall 
with  plenty  of  cement..  Owing  to  the  sloping 
sides,  this  can  be  easily  done,  the  stones  being 
fitted  together  so  as  to  make  a  solid  wall. 
When  high  enough  for  the  cover,  take  pains 
to  have  the  top  course  level  and  solid.  The 
ground  should  bo  cut  back  level  with  the  last 
course,  forming  a  ledge  not  less  than  six  inches 
wide,  on  which  tbe  cover  is  to  re»t.  Standing 
iu  the  bo  tom,  commence  at  the  top;  with  a 
plastering  trowel,  put  on  a  coat  of  cement  uot 
less  than  one  inch  thick  in  the  thinnest  place, 
working  it  well,  to  insure  that  no  air-spaces 
arc  left  in  the  cement.  Put.  on  a  cover,  leaving 
a  hole— to  be  surrounded  with  a  curb— large 
enough  for  a  man  to  get  in  and  out.  In  four 
days,  make  a  thick  wash  of  cement  and  water, 
and  with  it  aud  a  brush,  wash  the  inside  so  as 
to  fill  all  cracks  which  may  have  come  in  dry¬ 
ing.  If  the  stones  cannot  lie  had,  the  sides 
can  be  coated  with  three  inches  of  cement 
mixed  very  thick,  working  slowly.  The  writer 
built  one  as  above  20  years  ago,  aud  it  Is 
as  sound  as  a  jug  to-day.  2.  A  layer  of  soft 
bricks  will  strain  the  water,  taking  out  dirt, 
but  will  not  cleanse  it  from  any*  chemical  im¬ 
purities.  3  It  makes  no  difference,  generally; 
the  first  water  that  falls  in  rain  or  snow, 
washes  tbe  atmosphere  and  takes  all  iropuri 
ties  from  it,  and,  of  course,  the  water  that 
fulls  later  is  the  purest.  4.  Secure  a  first-class 
barrel  oi  tub,  aud  in  one  side,  four  inches 
from  the  bottom,  bore  a  hole  and  tit  a  wooden 
faucet  iuto  it  water-tight,  letting  the  end  pro¬ 
ject  two  or  three  inches  inside.  Fill  this  ves¬ 
sel  n  couple  or  inches  with  small  stones  or  very 
coarse  gravel;  get  a  six-gallon  stone  crock, 
and  drill  iu  one  side,  close  to  the  top,  a  hole 
that  shall  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  faucet,  which  projects  into  the  tub; 
drill,  also,  another  hole  in  the  bottom,  three- 
fourths  of  au  inch  iu  diameter:  into  this  fit  a 
cork  having  a  hole  through  it,  into  which  is 
fitted  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  reaching  iuto  the 
crock.  Put  the  crock  iuto  the  barrel,  bottom 
up,  placing  tbe  hole  in  its  side  over  the  end  of 
faucet,  aud  fill  up  under  aud  around  it  with 


coarse  gravel  until  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  tub, 
and  the  gravel  comes  two  inches  above  the 
inverted  top.  Now  fill  about  the  crock  and 
several  inches  above,  with  hard-wood  charcoal 
broken  quite  fine,  say  from  the  size  of  quails’ 
eggs  down,  wetting  it  as  put  in  and  pounding 
down  quite  firmly  with  the  end  of  a  stick. 

The  lead  tube  coming  from  the  cork  should 
pass  on  one  side  to  the  top  and  a  little  down 
on  the  outside  of  tbe  vessel.  On  the  charcoal 
in  the  latter,  put  a  couple  of  inches  of  flue 
washed  sand,  and  on  this  coarse  gravel  to 
wit  hin  two  inches  of  tbe  top  of  tbe  barrel. 

The  water  should  lie  put  on  top  of  tbe  gravel ; 
the  filtered  water  can  be  drawn  from  t  he  fau¬ 
cet.  If  well  made,  this  will  prove  as  good  a 
filter  as  auy  that  can  be  liought.  for  $15. 

SOWING  RYE  TO  HE  FLOWED  UNDER.— BLACK 
LEG  IN  CATTLE. 

E  S.  P ,  Grove  Hilt,  la  — 1.  When  should 
rye  be  sown  aud  wlieu  plowed  under  to  pro¬ 
duce  tbe  best  effect  as  a  fertilizer?  2.  What 
are  the  cause,  preventive,  and  cure  of  black 
leg  in  calves?  Many  die  here  every  year. 

Ans.— L  Rye  should  be  sown  early  in  Sep- 
temtier  quite  thickly  and  be  plowed  down 
the  next  Spring  when  just  getting  into  head. 

We  think  corn  a  much  better  crop  to  be  plow¬ 
ed  in  as  a  fertilizer,  as  it  can  be  sowed  in  the 
Spring  and  plowed  down  in  time  for  wheat. 
Corn  might  be  sown  now,  plowed  dowu  the 
first  of  September,  and  rye  might  be  sowed 
then  to  be  plowed  down  next.  May  or  June.  2. 
Black  leg  is  anthrax  fever,  a  contagious  and 
very  fatal  disease,  animals  attacked  by*  it  very 
rarely  recovering.  It  chiefly  affects  young 
cattle  aud  such  as  are  in  prime  condition, 
milch  cows  aud  lean  stoek  being  seldom  at¬ 
tacked.  It  is  caused  chiefly  by  eating  bad 
food,  pasturing  on  swampy  land*  in  Summer, 
drinking  stagnant  water.  Its  first  symptom 
is  a  lameness  iu  the  fore  leg  causing  the 
animal  to  limp.  Next  the  shoulder  or  flank 
swells,  and  if  the  band  is  passed  over  the  swell¬ 
ing  the  skin  rustles  or  crackles.  The  beast 
soon  dies,  and  after  death  the  swollen  parts 
will  lx*  found  black  and  soft  like  jelly,  aud  the 
blood  thick  and  tarry  iu  apiiearance,  Ou 
examination  under  a  microscope  the  blood  aud 
flesh  are  found  full  of  small  vegetable  organ 
isms  called  bacilli,  and  these  deprive  the 
blood  of  its  oxygen,  and  cause  it  to  become 
carbonized;  hence  the  name  of  the  disease, 
anthrax,  the  Greek  for  charcoal  or  carbon. 
When  first  attacked  an  animal  may  sometimes 
I >e  saved  by  giving  it  immediately  one-dram 
doses  of  chlorate  of  potash  twice  a  day.  H  ypo  - 
sulphite  of  soda  is  also  valuable  iu  the  early 
stages,  especially  as  a  preventive,  in  doses  of 
two  drams  for  a  calf,  and  four  drams  for  a 
yearling.  The  disease  run*  such  a  rapid 
course,  however,  that  there  is  little  time  for 
remedial  treatment;  the  important  poiut  is 
to  secure  the  rest  of  the  herd  from  the  dis¬ 
order.  Give  to  each  a  good  purge,  from  one- 
half  to  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  animal;  follow  with  two-dram 
doses  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  saturated  solu 
tiou  of  quiniu,  or  common  salt,  or  suiull  doses 
of  turpenttue  twice  a  day — dose  a  dessert 
spoonful  mixed  with  white  of  egg  or  linseed 
oil  It  possible  remove  the  animals  to  another 
locat  ion,  and  change  their  food;  quality  must 
be  good,  and  quantity  generous.  The  affected 
animals  must,  of  tjourse,  bo  separated  at  once 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  All  animals  that 
die  of  the  disease,  should  be  promptly*  buried, 
as  every  part  of  the  carcass,  as  well  as  the 
excrements,  will  convey  contagion  which,  iu 
very  malignant  cases,  may  be  spread  by  flies, 
etc.,  that  have  alighted  on  the  infested  body 
or  its  infected  surroundings.  The  stable,  etc., 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  aud  care 
should  be  observed  iu  haudling  the  carcass, 
as  human  beings  are  liable  to  contract  the 
malady  if  infected  by  the  poisonous  principle 
through  wounds  iu  the  hands  or  person.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  died  from  eating  diseased  meat. 
WOLF  TEETH  IN  HORSES. 

R.  M.  G.,  Hush  ford ,  N.  F. — What  are  wolf 
teeth  in  horses,  aud  do  they  cause  blindness? 

Ans. — Wolf  teeth  are  two  small  superfluous 
teeth  w hich  appear  one  ou  each  side  immediate¬ 
ly  iu  front  of  the  first  molar,  or  double  tooth, 
on  the  upper  jaw.  Among  horsemen  there  is 
a  general  impression  that  these  teeth  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  eyes.  frequently  causing  blindness, 
unless  removed.  Veterinarians,  however,  do 
not  coincide  in  this  opinion,  for  if  the  belief 
were  correct,  all  horses  would  go  blind,  as  all 
have  these  superfluous  teeth  at  some  time  of 
their  lives,  generally*  between  tbe  first  and 
fifth  year'.  So  strong  and  widespread,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  belief  iu  tbe  blindiug  effect  of 
these  teeth,  that,  whenever  a  horse  is  attacked 
with  ophthalmia,  the  owner  is  likely  to  look  for 
these  teeth,  aud,  if  found,  they  are  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  ailment  and  are  roughly 
knocked  out.  In  doing  so  the  gums  are  gener¬ 
ally  bruised,  causing  considerable  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  acting  as  a  couuter  irritant,  at¬ 
tracts  the  inflammation  from  the  eye,  and,  of 
course,  the  belief  is  confirmed  that  “wolf 
teeth”  causes  blindness. 
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GOITRE  IN  LAMBS. 

.1.  B.  IV.,  Alpena,  Mich. — Some  of  my  lambs 
and' a  calf  have  swelled  necks;  what  is  the  ail¬ 
ment,  and  what  will  cure  it? 

A  ns. — It  is  hard  to  tell  from  such  a  meagre 
description;  but  wo  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  goitre.  It  may  be  helped  by  rubbing  the 
swollen  part  with  a  strong  tincture  of  iodine 
and  camphor,  and  by  binding  up  with  a  cloth 
saturated  with  the  same.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  bad  water,  poor  feeding,  or  consti¬ 
tutional  weakness  of  any  sort.  If  the  wuter 
contains  magnesia  and  lime,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  very  hard,  this  alone  would  be 
enough  to  produce  the  ailment.  At  best,  a 
cure  is  very  slow  and  tedious.  Probably  the 
most  efficacious  treatment  consists  in  giving 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassa — one  scruple  for  a 
iamb,  three  for  a  sheep,  daily  for  months, 
with  liberal  feeding  of  bran,  oats  and  linseed- 
cake  meal,  with  rain-water  for  drink.  Hut  by 
all  means  fatten  them  and  get  rid  of  all  such 
as  soon  as  possible,  even  though  they  get.  ap¬ 
parently  well.  This  is  a  very  hereditary  com¬ 
plaint  and  very  fatal.  Get  rid  of  all  affected 
animals  as  soon  as  possible. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

•7.  R.  C\,  Humboldt,  Tenn. — Did  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  breed  originate  from  a  cross  of  a 
Dominique  cock  on  a  Black  .lava  hen;  or  from 
that  of  a  Light  Brahma  cock  on  a  Black  Java 
hen? 

A  NS. — There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  origin  of  this  breed.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Luring  thinks  it  originated  from  the 


our  cultivated  sorts  have  been  obtained  from 
them.  Seeds  from  the  best  wild  plants  might 
produce  improved  kinds.  Save  the  seeds  of 
the  largest  berries  and  crush  and  wash  off  the 
pulp,  anil  sow  at  once  in  shallow  drills.  They 
will  germinate  in  the  Spring,  and  many  will 
fruit  the  next  year. 

A.  Ar,,  Madison,  Dak. — What  caused  my 
Cuthbert  and  Caroline  Raspberries  to  die  just 
when  the  leaves  came  out? 

Ans.  The  trouble  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by 
the  Raspberry  Borer  (Oberea  liinaculata).  The 
grub  bores  into  the  cane  during  Summer,  often 
so  injuring  it  thattheyoung  shoots  of  the  next 
season  die  for  want  of  sap  Oftentimes  the 
canes  are  killed  outright.  Examine  them,  and 
you  will  find  lumps  orswolling  hero  and  there. 

L.  C.  Lippincott,  Berlin,  N.  .7.-1.  In  one 
of  the  teats  of  my  cow  there  is  a  little  hole 
through  which  the  milk  squirts;  how  should  it 
bo  treated? 

Anb. — With  a  sharp  knife  pare  the  sides  of 
the  orifice,  when  the  cow  is  dry,  and  stitch  to¬ 
gether  with  a  silk  thread.  A  milking  tube 
may  be  used,  '1  his  cun  be  obtained  by  Itynd- 
ers  &  Co.,  JOS  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  for 
?>l.ll);  or  of  Kolbe  &  Co  ,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  50  cents. 

B.  K.  A.,  No  Address,  sends  two  plants  for 
name. 

A  ns. — The  one  with  conspicuous  seed  pods  is 
Cameliua  sativa,  False  Flax.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  flax,  and  now  is  often  found  where 
the  (lax  is  no  longer  grown.  This  was  thought 
to  bo  a  changed  Max,  just  as  Chess  is  thought 
by  some  to  he  a  degenerated  wheat.  The 
hairy  one  is  Lithosperniurn  arvense,  or  Grom- 
well,  a  worthless  wood. 

T,  AfcJi.,  Corunna,  Mich. — A  U-year-old 
mare  dropped  a  colt  live  years  ago,  but  since 
then  she  has  never  got  with  foal ;  why? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  say,  uuless  the 
mare’s  age  is  the  cause.  At  the  age  of  17 
years,  as  this  mare  is,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
animal  to  ceaRe  to  breed.  Jt  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  put  the  mare  under  auy  treat¬ 
ment. 

77.  B.  W.,  Kingsville,  Ohio.—  What  peaches 
and  plums  would  be  likely  to  do  best  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio? 

Ans.  Peaches:  Crawford’s  Early  and  Late, 
Large  Early  York,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Smock, 
Stump  the  World,  and  Washington  Cling. 
Plums:  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Law¬ 
rence’s  Favorite,  Lombard,  and  Smith’s  Or¬ 
leans. 

B.  K.  IP.,  Manvos,  Col.,  sends  sample  of 
oats  he  bought  under  the  name  of  Black  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  asks  whether  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Rural  Champion  Oats. 

Ans. — They  do  resemble  the  Rural  Cham- 
piou.  The  color  of  those  we  raised,  is  darker 
than  that  of  the  sample  sent.  But  this  may 
be  owing  to  soil  and  season. 

N.  Q.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— ."Where  can  I  get 
Japau  Ivy  spoken  of  in  a  late  Rural? 

Ans. — From  Geo.  S.  Wales,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  or  the  Parsons’  Sons  Co.,  Flushing, 
Long  Island. 

IP.  B.,  Cherokee,  la. — How  long  are  the 
days  and  nights  wheat  he  sun  cross  as  the 
equator? 

Anh. — Twelve  hours  each. 

C.  C.  W.,  Rsse.r.  Co.,  Out. — Prickly  Com- 
frey  would  thrive  with  you  no  doubt.  But 
cattle  do  not  like  it.  Roots  can  lm  obtained 
of  seedsmen. 

J.  H.  P.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  arid  several  others. 
— See  elsewhere  in  this  department  for  “Abor¬ 
tion  in  Cows.” 

C.  F.  II.,  Tonawanda,  N.  F.— For  plan  of 
poultry  house  see  last  issue  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 
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combination  of  holes.  Dana's  togs,  number¬ 
ed,  clasp  into  the  ears,  and  are  probably  the 
best.  a.  Tin  would  not  do,  unless  a  hole  was 
punched  in  and  a  large  wire  ring  put  through 
that  and  also  through  the  ear.  If  put  into  the 
ear,  the  sharp  edges  would  cut,  and  keep  it  sore. 
J  Use  Little’s  Patent  Sheep  Dip,  one  part  to 
fifty  of  water,  and  wash  the  animals  with  It 
daily.  4.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  because 
there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  kiuds  of 
grasses.  In  a  general  way,  all  grasses  are  the 
best  for  feed  just  after  blossoming,  aud  before 
the  seed  gets  into  a  doughy  state. 

S  A.  .S'.,  I'ugetleville,  Ark.  Where,  in  this 
country,  is  ginseng  grown? 

Ans.— Ginseng  is  grown,  to  some  extent, 
about  Murphy,  Cherokee  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where,  by  last,  reports,  it,  fetched  from 
25  to  27  cents  per  pound,  green  and  unwashed. 
That  grown  in  the  United  States  is  of  interest 
only  as  an  article  of  export  to  China,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  possess  remarkable  virtue#  in 
nearly  all  diseases.  Its  merits  are  supposed  to 
be  imaginary.  It  is  chewed  by  some  people 
here,  but  is  not  used  in  medicine  except  as  a 
demulcent.  In  China  the  price  of  the  prepared 
root  varies  from  $6  to  $12  an  ounce,  and  some 
kinds  are  reported  to  have  been  sold  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  |8Q0  to  $400  an  ounce. 

W.  R.  ./.,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.J.—l.  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  and  Doura?  2  Which  is  the  best 
white  bean  for  Winter?  3.  What  is  the  best 
feed  for  a  sow  with  pigs?  4.  Is  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  as  good  for  fodder  as 
sweet  corn?  5.  Where  can  I  get  the  bagasse 
of  sugar-cane? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Don 
ra;  but  the  R.  B.  Sorghum  branches  more  than 
any  of  them,  2.  The  medium,  all  thiugs  con¬ 
sidered,  is  best.  J.  Wheat  middlings  and.  if 
shut  up,  a  feed  daily  of  potatoes  or  green 
food.  A  week  after  farrowing,  add  some  corn 
meal  to  the  middlings,  say  one-fourth.  4. 
Yas;  wethiuk  better.  5.  The  bagasse  is  the 
refuse,  after  pressing  the  cane  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  could  only  be  got  at  sugar  works. 

A.  Q.  I,,  SI,  Jwines,  N.  Y, — My  three  year- 
old  colt  is  quite  gentle  in  the  stable,  but  he  has 
a  habit  of  stamping  his  hind  feet  and  switch¬ 
ing  his  tail;  would  it  lie  advisable  to  hit  him 
hard  with  the  whip? 

Ans.— It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  the 
whip  hard  on  a  horse  of  this  kind,  which  may 
be  naturally  of  a  cross-grained  temper.  Many 
such  horses  are  ruined  by  whipping.  A  horse 
that  will  do  his  best  without  a  whip,  should 
never  be  touched  with  one.  The  raising  of  the 
hind  feet  uud  switching  of  the  tail  indicate 
some  urinary  trouble;  most  probably,  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Give  him  two 
drams  of  chlorate  of  potash,  one  dram  of 
buchu  in  linseed  mash,  with  plenty  of  linseed 
gruel  for  drink. 

J.  II.  G.,  Middt ejleld,  Ohio, — When  ruy  colt 
was  four  weeks  old,  its  dam  bad  the  pink-eye, 
and  when  the  little  thing  was  six  weeks  old,  it 
had  the  same  disease ;  swu  afterwards,  bunches 
appeared  over  the  right  kidney  and  one  on  the 
side  of  her  tail,  extending  downward  some  10 
inches;  what  ails  the  colt,? 

Ans.— The  colt  is  suffering  from  the  results 
of  the  iufltti amatory  disease  which  has  left 
the  blood  out  of  condition.  Give  half  a  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil;  then  give  daily,  for  several 
weeks,  it  necessary,  one  dram  of  hyposulphite 
of  sodu  and  one  dram  of  powdered  Peruvian 
bark,  in  some  bran  mash. 

W.  V.  N.,  Bobbins,  N. 
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3.  Will  the  “mixing”  of  melons  with  melons, 
squashes  with  squashes,  or  melons  with 
squashes  affect  the  yield  or  quality  of  either? 
4  How  long  after  calving  will  cow’s  milk  be 
good  (or  tamily  use?  5.  Will  any  patent 
churn  produce  more  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  cream  than  the  old-fashioned  up 
right?  ff.  If  all  the  milk  is  churned  will  there 
be  more  butter  than  from  the  cream  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  set  24  hours?  7.  What 
horse  implement  is  used  on  the  Rural  Farm  in 
cultivating  corn  and  potatoes  fiat?  8.  Cau 
corn  be  cultivated  flat  without  using  hand- 
hoes?  l».  If  I  send  to  the  Rural  samples  of 
marl,  will  it  write  to  mo  its  opinion  of  the 
worth  of  the  stuff? 

Ank.— 1.  Not  at  all  the  first  season.  2.  No; 
it  would  require  careful  selection  for  several 
years  to  fix  any  one  type  found  in  it.  3.  On 
this  tli ere  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  some 
claiming  they  will  and  some  that  they  will 
not,  hut  all  admit  that  the  seed  produced  will 
be  worthless.  4.  From  two  to  four  days, 
much  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
cow.  5.  No.  But  some  of  them  will  work 
much  more  easily.  Did  you  ever  see  man, 
woman,  or  boy,  that  loved  to  use  a  dustier 
churn?  We  never  did.  «.  Probably  it  will; 
but,  as  a  rule,  not  enough  more  to  pay.  7. 
Any  cultivator  running  flat  and  only  working 
very  shallow  will  be  satisfactory.  8.  Yes, 
plant  in  drills,  and  harrow  with  a  smoothing 
harrow  until  the  corn  is,  at  least,  six  inches 
high,  and  then  use  cultivators  afterward,  and 
unless  there  are  some  perennial  weeds  in  the 
ground,  it  will  tie  quite  clean;  but  to  go  once 
through  with  hoes  is  better.  W.  Wo  would  be 
glad  to  accommodate  yon,  but  no  opinion, 
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C. — By  growing 
plants  from  seeds  of  fine  wild  blackberries,  is 
it  likely  that  an  improved  variety  can  lie  pro¬ 
duced? 

Ans.— Wild  blackberries,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
bear  well  under  cultivation.-  Still,  most  of 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1884. 


Mr.  Bkrckmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
shipped  four  crates  of  Alexander  Peaches 
to  New  York,  May  27.  These  were  the 
first  in  the  market,  and  sold  for  $25  a 
bushel. 

- *-*-♦ - - 

In  our  corn  experiments  of  last  year, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the 
field  was  hilled  up  and  plowed  until  it 
was  laid  by,  while  the  other  portions  were 
not  billed  up,  hut  were  given  shallow 
cultivation.  The  latter  endured  the 
drought  much  better  and  yielded  more 
grain  than  the  former.  Any  farmer  may 
try  the  experiment  and  judge  for  himself. 


Under  the  title  of  the  paper  “Rural 
New-Yorker,”  and  under  the  bull’s  head 
thereof,  will  be  seen  the  volume  (XL11I.) 
and  number  (1764. )  One  unit  is  added  to 
this  every  week.  When  it  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  your  address  wrapper,  your 
subscription  expire*.  If  there  is  m  num¬ 
ber  following  the  name,  the  subscription 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Please 
examine,  and  renew  a  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


Mr.  Ira  E.  Benton,  of  Illinois,  writes 
as  follows:  “Thanks  for  publishing  in 
the  Rural  of  May  31,  the  grand  editorial 
entitled,  Ts  it  Bigotry?’  To  my  mind,  it 
has  the  right  ring  on  the  question  of  the 
saloons  being  open  on  Sunday.  A  great 
army  of  the  Rural  readers  will  indorse 
what,  the  Bubal  has  said  on  this  matter. 
Such  words  are  bound  to  win  and  exert  a 
mighty  influence  for  good,  especially  when 
published  in  a  journal  with  the  immense 
circulation  that  the  Rural  has.” 


The  very  best  advice  that  we  can  now 
give  for  the  growing  corn  is  to  destroy  the 
weeds  and  keep  the  surface  soil  mellow. 
Then  the  soil  underneath  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Tt.  matters  not  whether  the  land  is 
heavy  or  light,  it  is  our  belief,  from  years 
of  experiment,  that,  plowing  or  hilling- 
up,  after  the  plants  are  six  inches  high, 
is  disadvantageous.  Another  thing,  sec 
that  the  plants  are  not  too  close  together. 
If  they  grow  10  feet  high, ‘then  see  that 
in  drills  they  arc  not  less  than  16  inches 
by  four  feet  apart;  or,  if  in  hills,  the  same 
distance  proportionately.  That  is  to  say, 
if  three  plants  grow  in  a  hill,  let  the  hills 
be  four  feet  by  four  feet  apart;  if  two  in  a 
bill,  32  inches  by  four  feet,  and  so  forth. 
The  Rural’s  great  yield  of  corn  (con¬ 
sidering  the  expense  of  manure  and  cul¬ 
tivation,  t  he  greatest  yield  on  record)  was 
drilled  nr— the  drills  four  feet  two  inches 
apart,  the  plants  16  inches  apart. 


We  have  always  believed  until  lately 
that  different,  varieties  of  wheat,  though 
growing  side  by  side,  could  not  cross. 
During  the  past  few  days,  while  crossing 
our  wheats  of  this  season,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  change  our  opmion.  In  a 
number  of  cases  we  have  seen  the  floral 
envelopes  gaping  apart,  while  the  stigmas 
seemed  to  be  ripe  and  the  stamens  were 
freely  shedding  their  pollen.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the  wheat  flower 
is  self -fertilizing,  still,  in  such  instances 
as  those  mentioned  above,  it  is  possible 
for  pollen  from  other  plants  to  be  carried 
by  the  wind  to  the  open  flowers,  where 
foreign  pollen  would  perhaps  prove  as 
potent  as  their  own.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing.  anthers  of  the  flowers  of  wheat  have 
discharged  their  pollen  and  the  ovules 
have  been  fertilized  before  they  appear 
outside  of  the  glumes  and  palets.  Then 
wheat  is  said  to  be  in  bloom.  Jn  reality 
the  blooming  period  has  passed.  In  rye 
it.  is  somewhat  different.  The  anthers, 
after  they  appear,  are  often  laden  with 
ripe  pollen,  which  may  often  be  seen 
floating  in  the  air  the  same  as  corn  pollen 
is  seen,  though,  of  course,  in  a  smaller 
quantity. 


For  ten  years  we  have  had  the  Scarlet 
Double-flowering  Thorns,  but  have  never 
had  a  good  chance  to  see  their  full  beauty 
until  the  present,  season.  Our  plants  are 
about  12  feet  high,  and  began  to  bloom 
late  in  May,  continuing  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  The  flowers  are  Dut  a  half-inch  in 
diameter,  but  are  borne  lu  such  quantities 
that  in  looking  at  the  little  tree  one  sees 


I  more  red  than  green.  Generally,  they 
grow  in  close  umbels  of  15  or  more,  each 
umbel  resting  upon  bright  green  leaves, 
and  forming  a  perfect  little  bouquet  of 
roses  in  itself.  It  is  too  late  now  for  our 
friends  to  plant  this  handsome  tree,  and 
they  are  apt  to  forget  about  it.  before  an¬ 
other  Fall  or  Spring.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  he  remembered  and,  though  it  does 
not  bloom  as  early  as  many  other  shrubs 
or  trees  of  small  size,  it  is  fully  worthy  of 
a  conspicuous  place  about  our  homes. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  thorns.  We 
arc  now  speaking  of  that  known  botanic- 
ally  as  Crataegus  Oxyacantha  coccinea 
flore-pleno  Paulii,  or,  in  English,  as  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Double-flowering  Thorn.  The 
Double  Scarlet  Thorn  differs  from  this 
only  m  the  shade  of  its  flowers,  being  a 
little  lighter.  Both  are  very  hardy,  and 
will  grow  with  as  little  pettiDg  as  any 
other  plant. 


TnE  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Florists  and  Seedsmen,  will  be  held  at, 
Chicago,  June  18  to  21  inclusive,  com¬ 
mencing  at  10  o’clock,  AV  ednesduy,  the 
18th.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Sher¬ 
man  House.  The  Secretary  is  D.  Wilmot 
Scott.  It  seems  to  us  that,  these  very  use¬ 
ful  classes  of  our  people  should  not  fail 
to  attend  these  meetings  for  several  rea¬ 
sons:— By  attending,  they  form  many 
pleasaDt.  acquaintances  with  each  other; 
they  study  up  the  best  means  of  propaga¬ 
tion  and  cultivation;  study  the  merits  and 
learn  the  characteristics  of  the  new  fruits, 
etc.,  ami  they  should  strive  to  invent  some 
method  by  which  they  can  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  being  misrepresented  and  their 
patrons  and  friends,  the  planters  and 
fruit  growers,  from  being  swindled. 

The  programme  of  the  meeting,  which 
Secretary  Scott,  has  prepared  and  sent  out. 
is  very  attractive,  and  contains  many  top¬ 
ics  of  very  great  interest  to  every  nur¬ 
seryman  and  every  fruit  grower  as  well. 
Inasmuch  as  the  railroads  centering  at 
Chicago  have  agreed  to  return  all  mem¬ 
bers  attending,  for  one-third  fare,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  members  are 
made  honorary  members,  who  will,  of 
course,  be  entitled  to  the  same  reduc¬ 
tions,  we  hope  our  nurserymen  friends, 
within  a  reasonable  radius,  will  all  turn 
out,  and  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time.  The  nurserymen  arc  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  perfection  to  which 
our  fruits  uud  flowers  have  been  brought, 
and  also  for  the  great  improvements  of 
the  lawns  and  home  surroundings,  and  no 
one  should  begrudge  them  a  holiday; 
and,  besides,  Chicago  is  one  of  the  widest- 
awake  cities  in  which  a  convention  ever 
met,  and  she  always  treats  the  nursery¬ 
men  as  they  deserve,  with  much  cordiality. 
We  are  quite  sure  the  gathering  will  be 
very  pleasant,  and  that  tliqse  who  stay  at 
home  will  greatly  regret  it. 

- - - 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  World’s 
Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  next 
Winter,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  going  to  prove  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  affair.  Already  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  Exhibition  buildings, 
though  more  commodious  than  any 
ever  before  erected,  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  for  space,  and 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  are  raising 
an  additional  sum  to  provide  other  build¬ 
ings  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  The 
horticultural  exhibit  will  greatly  exceed 
anv  predecessor.  The  largest  number  of 
plates  of  fruit  ever  shown  was  11,000; 
but  the  very  liberal  premium  list,  and  the 
applications  already  received,  make  it 
reasonably  sure  that  at  this  exhibition 
there  will  be  fully  22,000,  or  twice  as 
many  as  ever  before.  Adjoining  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Mexico  will  establish  a 
garden  of  over  four-and-a-half  acres,  and 
the  Central  American  States  one  of  nearly 
six  acres.  Florida  and  California  will 
each  occupy  nearly  as  much  space.  Forty 
acres  have"  been  laid  off  for  miniature 
model  farms,  experimental  and  vegetable 
gardens,  and  40  acres  more  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  buildings  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  live  stock,  poultry,  birds  and 
dogs.  Extensive  accommodations  for  the 
display  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  in  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  provided.  The  grounds  will 
be  embellished  with  six  lakes,  and  with 
beautiful  fountains  and  groves  of  pome¬ 
granates,  magnolias,  lemons,  oranges, 
palms,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  etc.  Alto¬ 
gether,  all  trades,  callings  and  interests 
will  be  provided  for  and  represented. 
The  completion  of  the  buildings  is  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as 
much  as  400,000  feet  of  timber  and  lum¬ 
ber  are  used  in  a  single  week. 

The  railroads  have  responded  very  gen¬ 
erously  to  the  call  of  the  managers,  and 
assurance  is  given  that  fares  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  cent  per  mile  in  going  and  re¬ 


turning  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  instances  excursion 
rates  will  be  even  much  lower  than  this. 
This  exhibition  will  very  properly  cele¬ 
brate  the  centennial  of  the  first  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cotton  from  this  country,  as  the 
first  shipment  ever  made  was  six  bales  in 
1784.  Now  the  cotton  States  supply  85 
per  cent,  of  all  raised  in  the  world. 
- ♦  ♦  * 

SCIENCE  AND  FARMING. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
man’s  improvement  and  the  most  difficult 
to  overcome,  has  been  ignorance.  Placed 
here  at  the  beginning  with  no  experience, 
anil  totally  without  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  governed  nature  in  the  growth, 
perfection  and  decay  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  life— in  fact,  totally  ignorant  ot  the 
laws  which  governed  his  own  existence, 
he  was  like  a  man  in  the  dark ;  he  groped 
about,  stumbling  and  falling  many  limi-s 
before  he  learned  the  roads  that  were  safe 
and  practicable.  To-day,  even  with  all 
our  advancement,  the  “don’t  know”  of 
nur  farmers  alone,  costs  the  country  much 
more  than  would  support  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  existence.  Knowl¬ 
edge  adds  so  much  to  the  power  uud  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  possessor,  and  elevates  him 
so  much,  that  ignorance  is  always  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  it,  aud  of  its  possessor; 
and  for  this  reason  there  is  always  a  prej¬ 
udice  in  the  common  mind  against  so-called 
science,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
among  farmers.  Not  very  long  since,  to 
call  a  man  a  scientific  farmer,  was  at  once 
to  make  him  the  butt  of  all  the  jokes  of 
the  neighboi  hood,  aud  to  set  all  eyes  watch¬ 
ing,  in  hopes  he  might  make  some  failure. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake,  for  there  is 
no  one  more  dependent  for  success  upon 
science  and  scientific  practices,  than  the 
tiller  of  the  soil. 

Nature  has  certain  fixed  and  immutable 
laws  that  regulate  aud  control  all  her  ope¬ 
rations,  as  well  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  tiniest  seed  into  the  living 
plant,  and  this  to  its  full  maturity  and 
the  production  again  of  its  seed,  as  of 
the  creation  and  movements  of  the  planet¬ 
ary  system.  Would  the  farmer  achieve 
the  greatest  success,  he  must  work  in  uni’ 
son  with,  not  antagonistic  to  these  laws. 
The  study  and  investigation  of  these  laws 
as  they  relate  to  agriculture,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  knowledge  so  obtained 
to  its  practical  operation#,  is  science,  aud 
that  is  all  there  is  of  scientific  farming. 
We  can  not  see  anything  in  this  that 
should  frighten  or  antagonize  the  farmer; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  greatest  in¬ 
centive  for  bun  to  become  a  student  ot 
the  science  of  agriculture, and  of  all  science 
that  in  any  way  relates  to  it. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  wo  talk 
about  ttie  science  of  chemistry,  of  bot¬ 
any,  etc.:  but  these  are  only  names  of 
different  branches  of  science,  and  these  arc 
each  and  all  useful  to  the  farmer  in  many 
ways,  in  which  they  enable  him  to  better 
know  Nature’s  laws.  For  instance,  chem¬ 
istry  seeks  to  know  the  cause  of  things 
by  tearing  down  or  pulling  apart;  if  a 
field  fails  to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop 
of  wheat,  chemistry  would  take  the  soil 
and  pull  it  apart  by  analysis,  to  ascertain 
what  it  contains;  it  takes  the  wheat  plant, 
and  pulling  leaf,  stem  and  grain  apart,  it 
ascertains  of  what  each  is  composed,  la 
other  words,  it  asks  the  wheat  what  it 
needs  and  must  have  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  crops.  It  asks  the  soil  what  it. 
has  in  its  store-house  aud  within  the 
reach  of  the  growing  plant,  which  it  will 
contribute  to  its  use,  aud  by  comparing 
their  answers,  it  is  enabled  to  tell  tiie 
farmers  what  the  wheat  plant  must  have, 
what  the  soil  will  contribute,  aud  what 
he  must  supply,  in  order  to  grow  crops 
that  shall  be  remunerative.  We  fol¬ 
low  those  instructions  and  carefully  watch 
’•esults,  and  when  the  results  corroborate 
:hc  teachings  of  chemistry,  wc  call  it  an 
igricultural  fact,  and  carefully  record  it, 
md  records  of  all  these  facts  form  our 
text-books,  and  are  the  admitted  laws  of 
science.  Through  our  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  and  methods,  we  sometimes  mis¬ 
take  these  teachings,  and  guess  at  the 
results,  and  call  a  fact  established,  and  in 
our  haste  proclaim  it  as  a  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple,  when  it  is  only  guess-work,  thus 
bringing  ridicule  aud  disrepute  upon 
science,  when  the  error  is  chargeable  only 
to  our  ignorunce,  as,  for  instance,  the 
theory  once  universally  taught  that  the 
earth  was  the  stationary  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Increasing  knowledge  showed  this 
not  to  be  true,  neither  was  it  scientific, 
but  only  a  blunder  of  ignorance.  Science 
is  knowledge;  the  correct  interpretation 
of  Nature’s  laws;  and  of  course,  it  is 
always  true,  reasonable,  fixed,  immutable. 
It  is  only  our  ignorance  that  causes  us  to 
mistake  its  teachings,  or  which  prevents 
us  from  correctly  translating  its  language. 


The  same  power,  based  on  the  same 
scientific  principle,  was  hidden  in  the 
union  of  heat  and  water,  since  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  universe;  but  man  went  on 
in  ignorance  unassisted  by  this  mighty 
power,  until  Watt  complied  with  the 
scientific  law  which  enabled  him  to  apply 
and  control  this  power  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  engine.  The  same  laws 
governing  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  plants  and  animals,  have  always  ex¬ 
isted,  and  yet  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
man  has  understood  and  taken  advantage 
of  them,  and  wc  already  see  wonderful 
results.  Surely  any  one  so  dependent  on 
Nature’s  laws  for  his  complete  success  as 
the  farmer,  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant 
of  them,  and  the  more  perfectly  he  un¬ 
derstands  and  complies  with  them,  the 
greater  will  be  his  success. 

We  may  call  it  gumption,  shrewdness, 
luck,  or  by  any  other  name,  the  success 
of  the  successful  farmer  is  attained  by  a 
compliance  with  the  scientific  principles 
of  agriculture,  and  by  this  means  only, 
and  the  better  these  are  understood  and  the 
more  closely  they  are  followed,  the  great¬ 
er  will  be  his  success.  Then  we  say,  that 
if  these  can  be  more  quickly  aud  perfectly 
learned  from  the  text  books  than  from 
long  and  costly  experience,  by  all  means 
study  the  books.  Science  and  farming 
go  well  together,  and  we  cannot  well 
have  too  much  of  true  science  in  our 
fanning. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Work  goes  on  in  a  most  gratifying  way  at 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 

Our  young  cabbage  plants  were  at  once  rid 
of  the  cabbage  flea  by  one  spraying  of  the 
kerosene  emulsion. 

Take  a  jug  of  milk  with  you  to  the  hay 
field.  Put  it  in  the  spring,  or.  if  you  have 
none,  dig  a  hole  im  lor  a  shadv  tree  and  bury 
it  up  totbecork.  Drink  of  thislittle  and  often. 

We  again  ask  the  indulgence  of  those  who 
have  asked  questions.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
catch  up  in  two  or  three  weeks.  If  then  auy 
questions  have  been  overlooked,  our  friends 
will  kindly  repeat  them. 

Dear  city  farm  editors,  don’t  tell  your  read¬ 
ers  that  the  best  way  to  kill  the  cabbage  worm 
is  by  sprinkling  upon  them  hot  water.  It  is  a 
rcrit  absurd  remedy,  and  progressive  farmers 
smile  at  the  senseless  advice. 

Is  a  farmer  who  lias  good  implements  mean 
if  lie  refuses  to  lend  them  to  his  neighbors? 
Implements  are  an  esse r it. in  I  part  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  capital.  Hie  interest  on  their  cost,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wear  and  tear,  is  a  consider¬ 
able  item  of  expense.  When,  therefore,  a 
farmer  lends  his  implements,  lie  lends  his 
money.  When  a  farmer  borrows  implements, 
he  borrows  money. 

A  good  way  to  use  corn  drills  for  sowing 
corn  for  fodder  is  to  remove  the  brush  or  iron 
regulator,  as  the  ease  may  bo,  and  use  the 
largest  plates,  or  the  plates  having  the  largest 
holes,  and  then  drill  in  the  corn  three  feet 
apart.  AY itb  double-row  planters  that  drop  four 
feet  apart,  the  machine  may  be  run  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  first  drills,  thus  planting  drills  two 
feet  apart.  A  cabbage  plow  will  serve  to  cul¬ 
tivate  between  the  rows  and  keep  down  the 
weeds.  The  Black  Sweet  Corn,  or  Stowell’s 
Evergreen,  is  excellent  to  plant  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Knowlegk  is  power.  There  is  an  immense 
difference  between  brain  aud  muscle.  The 
one  lifts  by  main  force,  the  other  uses  machin¬ 
ery  to  do  the  lifting.  The  man  trudging  along 
on  foot,  with  the  bundle  on  his  buck,  is  muscle; 
the  lightuing  traiu  is  braius;  the  man  labor¬ 
iously  cutting  the  wheat  with  a  sickle  is 
muscle;  the  self-bindiug  reaper  is  bruins. 
There  is  no  place  where  brains,  educated, 
thinking  brains,  pay  better  than  ou  the  farm; 
often  a  moment  of  brain-work  saves  a  whole 
day  for  the  muscles.  Learn  to  use  the  brains. 

We  are  using  Bubach,  the  California  “Per¬ 
sian  Insect  Powder,”  in  this  way:  To  one 
pound  of  the  powder,  one  pint  of  alcohol  is 
added.  This  remaiiiB  over-night,  and  then 
three  gallons  of  water  are  added.  This  is 
sprayed  upon  plants  through  spraying  bel¬ 
lows^  Gooseberry  bushes  were  tnus  soon  rid 
of  the  currant  worm,  and  cabbage  plants  in¬ 
fested  with  fleas  are  cleured  of  them  at  once. 
Potato  beetles,  in  bores,  are  stupefied  in  a  few 
minutes,  aud  die  in  about  30  hours.  Whether 
it  will  kill  the  beetles  ou  the  vines  we  have  not 
yet  ascertained. 

Several  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
_ Our  potatoes  under  experiments  with  dif¬ 
ferent  fertilizers  attract  attention,  because 
they  differ  notably  in  growth.  The  question 
is  often  asked:  “What  fertilizer  is  that?” 
pointing  to  plots  that  are  more  vigorous  than 
others.  At  this  time  (June  4|  the  plots  fer¬ 
tilized  seve rally  with  (1)  stable  manure,  i2) 
a  mixture  of  dissolved  boue,  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  aud  nitrate  of  soda,  and  (3)  Mapess 
Potato  Fertilizer,  are  ahead  of  the  others  in 
growth  of  vine.  The  “nothing”-plots  are  de¬ 
cidedly  behind  most  of  the  others,  though 
there  is  little  difference  between  them  aud 
those  fertilized  with  lime,  coal-ashes,  plaster. 
Of  the.  new  strawberries,  Cornelia  (some¬ 
times  pistillate— sometimes  perfect  in  flower), 
Crawford's  No.  6,  Atlantic  (perfect).  Iron- 
Clad  (perfect),  Junior  Queen  (perfect),  Daisy 
(perfect),  Hathaway’s  No.  S  (perfect).  5  and  J 
(pistillate),  Ladies’  Pine  (pistillate),  Pnnce  of 
Berries  (sometimes  pistillate — sometimes  per¬ 
fect),  Jewell  (pistillate).  Amateur  pistillate), 
Lovett’s  Splendid  (perfect),  are  all  vigorous 
plants.  The  most  vigorous  are  Amateur, 
Junior  Queen,  Dai&y,  Hathaway’s  u  and  o, 
Crawford’s  -No.  6  and  Cornelia.  The  weak 
est  plants  are  Big  Bob,  Nigh’s  Superb,  Mrs 
Garfield  and  W alter. 
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iug  that  within  us,  which,  when  developed, 
makes  whole  men  and  whole  women. 

Nothing  condemns  a  farmer  in  the  eyes  of 
any  intelligent  visitor,  more  than  the  absence 
of  agricultural  books  and  journals  from  his 
home.  Not  to  seek  knowledge  of  his  own 
trade  through  the  help  of  the  press  is,  in  this 
age,  to  bo  indeed  a  fossil. 

It  is  every  man’s  duty  co  economize,  and 
not  to  waste.  It  is  equally  his  duty  not  to  be 
miserly,  for  miserliness  is  the  worst  kind  of 
wastefulness. 

Don’t  read  too  much,  but  read  what  is  good 
— and  “chaw  on  it.” 

Fanning  is  a  manly  business,  and  if  the 
farmer  is  not  a  man  all  through,  he  fails  lo 
live  up  to  his  opportunities  and  his  privileges. 

Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself;  lovo  your 
country  more  than  your  party. 


led  me  to  carefully  eradicate  it,  and  pre 
vented  its  covering  the  whole  country. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  saw  in  his  Held  a  few 
stalks  of  what  he  supposed  was  common  mus¬ 
tard,  and  he  carelessly  allowed  them  t.o  ripen 
seed,  and  has  now  been  nearly  a  score  of  years 
fighting  charlock,  whereas  a  few  hours’  work, 
and  a  little  knowledge  of  botany,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  have  nipped  the  pests  in  the 
bud. 

Those  farmers  are  uniformly  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  who  most  closely  comply  with  Nature’s 
requirements  in  adapting  crops  to  soils,  aud 
in  supplying  those  things  deficient  in  the  soil, 
biit,  essential  to  full  production,  and  this  is 
scientific  farm  iug,  and  the  men  who  . system¬ 
atically  practice  it  are  scientific  farmers.  It 
matters  not  whether  facts  are  learned  by 
long  years  of  practice  and  dose  observation  of 
cause  and  ellects,  or  iu  a  few  weeks  from  the 
text  books.  The  text  books  being  but  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  facts  of  other  men’s  observations,  it 
seems  to  me  the  hightof  wisdom  tc  enable  our 
children  to  study  them,  thus  furnishing  them 
with  opportunities  of  learning  iu  a  short  time 
what  many  could  not  get  iu  a  whole  lifetime 
by  their  limited  experience.  The  fact  is,  our 
modern  (arming  is  so  indebted  to  science,  and 
science  is  now  so  intimately  connected  with 
common  thiugs,  that  we  enjoy  the  results  of 
its  teachings  without  so  much  as  a  thought  as 
to  where  the  credit  belongs.  “rustic.” 
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A  farmer  is  not  half  a  farme,r  who  does 
not  know  how  to  save  all  his  manure,  and  does 
not  put  the  knowledge  in  practice. 

Thorough  tillage  doubles  the  effect  of  man¬ 
ures.  Experience  shows  that  good  tillage 
without  manure,  will  often  produce  a  better 
crop  than  good  manure  with  poor  tillage. 

Fine  stable  manure  and  all  artificial  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  better  harrowed  iu  than  plowed  in. 
The  rains  carry  down  all  soluble  plaut  foodj 
and  only  long  droughts  bring  it  up  again. 

The  larger  the  area  of  the  field  the  cheaper 
the  crop  can  be  grown,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  Where  there  is  loss,  it  is  because  this 
last  condition  is  disregarded. 

The  man  who  says,  absolutely,  “plow  deep,” 
or  plow  shallow,  is  a  man  of  narrow  (if  any) 
experience  in  practical  agriculture.  The 
depth  to  which  the  plow  is  run  should  be 
gauged  both  with  reference  to  the  soil  aud  the 
intended  crop. 

The  absolute  value  of  stable  manure  is  never 
greater  than  when  it  is  dropped.  But  in  that 
condition  it  is  not  best  suited  to  all  crops.  We 
can  therefore  sometimes  afford  to  sacrifice 
some  intrinsic  value  for  the  sake  of  better  ad¬ 
aptation. 

Farmers  will  often  fail  in  attempts  to  test 
one  fertilizer  against  another,  to  learn  their 
relative  values,  but  they  need  never  fail  in 
testing  a  fertilizer  ogainst  no  manure. 

When  many  new  remedies  against  diseases 
of  plants  or  animals,  or  against  insects,  are 
being  brought  forward,  we  may  bo  certain 
that  the  true  remedy  has  not  been  found. 
When  this  appears,  the  nmiflf’ii  flfPlinutirm  L,  I 


SHALL  WE  IGNORE  SCIENCE  1 


1  n  e  essay  of  Ed  win  Taylor,  on  page  357  of  the 
R  i  rah,  reminded  me  of  the  Irish  man  iu  a  storm 
at  sea,  w  ho  prayed  and  swore  alternately,  aud 
who,  lu  recounting  the  incident,  said  he’ sup¬ 
posed  he  mixed  them  so  much  that  neither  did 
any  good.  If  Mr.  Taylor  meaus  thut  mere 
book  learning  aloue  will  not  make  a  farmer, 
he  Is  undoubtedly  correct,  though,  even  that 
will  assist,  by  developing  his  reasoning  and 
thinking  (lowers,  as  it  would  assist  u  man  go¬ 
ing  into  any  other  profession;  neither  will 
book  knowledge  aloue  make  a  man  scientific. 
But  if  he  means  that  science  is  of  no  use  to 
the  farmer,  he  could  not  be  farther  wrong. 

1  hero  is  no  business  in  life  more  closely  related 
to  science  than  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  AH  the  advancement  of  the  present 
over  the  rudest  methods  of  our  ancestors  is 
duu  tD  the  better  understanding  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  relations  of  crops  to  soils,  and  the  nueds  of 
each  to  insure  profitable  results. 

Science  is  the  reason  of  things— the  know 
mg— as  Mr.  Taylor  says,  “The  Why,”  and  is 
as  much  science  when  learned  by  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  if  learned  from  the  books.  The  un¬ 
educated  farmer  cultivated  the  soil  and  for  a 
while  raised  good  crops,  but  by  aud  by  they 
began  to  fail,  and  what  little  science  ho  had 
acquired  told  him  his  land  needed  mnuure. 
Ho  applied  such  manure  as  he  made  from 


w  js  uave  naa  several  inquiries  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  association 
is  under  the  control  of  Ex-Congressman 
l  lorco,  au.l  will  doubtless  till  all  orders  re¬ 
ceived  for  goods;  but  wo  do  uot  think  the 
medicines  advertised  will  du  nil  that  is  claim¬ 
ed  lor  them  iu  the  circulars  that  are  buing 
scattered  broadcast  through  the  country. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  wo  must,  do¬ 
cline  to  recommend  the  Waltham  Watch  and 
Silver  1‘lato  Company  of  Boston,  Mass. 

We  are  still  receiving  inquiries  about 
"Brabmo  Yan,”  the  “Hindoo  Deafness  Reme¬ 
dy,”  sold  by  1).  C.  Thompson  &  Co,,  of  this 
city,  although  wo  have  several  limes  already 
denounced  the  thing  as  a  humbug.  “Thomp¬ 
son  &  Co.”  occupy  u  little  ollice  in  tho  upper 
part  of  Broadway;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  anybody  there  except  au  office  boy. 

To  several  inquirers.  W e  do  not  advise  you 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Murstou 
Remedy  Co.,  of  this  city. 

D.  r.  D.,  Olympia,  Vra.,  asks  about  Mrs. 
Brown’s  Metaphysical  Discovery,  it  is  a  hum¬ 
bug. 

A  lesson  muy  be  drawn  by  others  elsewhere 
from  the  losses  of  the  customers  of  Pledalue  & 
Bcuudreau,  of  Ht.  John’s,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  who  have  boon  purchasiuirall  tlm  hav 


uegmmugs  oetore  the  milk  from  which  they 
are  made Ls even  secreted.  Togo  “clear back,’) 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  the  dairy  rimn  and  his  assistants. 

Ibo  time  saved  in  not  cleansing  your  cellar, 
will  soon  be  lost  iu  running  after  the  doctor. 

Typhoid  fever  aud  diphtheria,  when  they 
originate  on  a  farm,  are  conclusive  evidences 
of  gross  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions;  aud 
this,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  appear¬ 
ance  of  care  and  neatness. 

A  siop  boie  at  tbe  back  door  wifi  make  doc¬ 
tor’s  bills  enough  to  pay  for  draining  the  whole 
farm. 

The  farmer  who  carefully  plans  his  season’s 
work  before  he  begins  it,  wifi  uot  find  much 
difficulty  in  paying  his  help. 

1  here  is  no  surer  sign  of  bad  judgment  in  a 
farmer,  than  bis  buying  a  large  farm  and 
going  heavily  in  debt  for  if.  Having  begun 
with  a  big  blunder,  it  is  uot  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  Llunder  on,  to  the  end. 


IU  ulltJ  ««nonw,  which,  for  tbe  sake  of  a 
name,  she  calls  carbohydrates,  and  entirely 
too  deficient  in  others,  which  she  calls  aibu- 
miuoides,  and  that  if  wo  will  use  a  certain 
portion  of  bran  or  oil  meal,  feeding  stuffs  con¬ 
taining  a  surplus  of  the  elements  lacking  iu 
the  corn  meal,  we  shad  secure  better  results. 
We  try  the  experiment,  aud  this  “honest 
steer”  every  time  corroborates  the  teachings  of 
science,  and  we  make  two  dollars  where  we 
were  before  making  but  one.  Mr.  Taylor 
scouts  tiie  notion  that  a  farmer  should  have  a 
|  knowledge  of  algebra,  but  would  not  surely 
have  him  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  and  the  one 
is  as  much  a  part  of  tho  science  of  numbers 
as  the  other. 

Ignorance  thinks  a  seed  is  a  seed,  and  takes 
corn  from  the  crib  or  potatoes  from  the  refuse 
ol  the  bins  at  planting  time;  science  teaches 
that  all  plauts  are  very  susceptible  to 
change  owing  to  tho  condition  of  tho  seed; 
that  a  plant  grown  from  a  seed  whose  vitality 
is  greatly  weakened  or  nearly  destroyed,  is 
not  as  likely  to  improve  as  is  one  grown  from 
one  perfectly  developed  ami  preserved;  fol¬ 
lowing  its  teachings  the  scientific  farmer  care¬ 
fully  selects  his  seeds  at  harvest  time,  and 
as  carefully  preserves  them  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  condition,  amt  thus  keeps  his  crops  con¬ 
tinually  improving.  How  is  it  that  the  seeds¬ 
men  of  this  country  have  done  so  much  for  its 
agriculture f  By  scientifically  hybridizing, 
crossing,  selecting,  growing  and  constantly 
improving  those  seeds— a  thing  that  could  be 
done  only  by  strict  compliance  with  the 
science  of  botany.  I  once  found  a  curious 
plant,  and,  unfortunately  having  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  botany,  would  have  passed  it  by,  were 
it  not  that  curiosity  impelled  me  to  pull  it  up 
and  show  it  to  a  botanical  friend,  who  on 
analyzing  it,  assured 
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not  mostly  carried  off  by  odd  pennies  and  six- 
pences,  that  at  the  time  seem  almost  too  un¬ 
important  to  entertain?  None,  until  they  try, 
realize  how  tiny  sums  will  mount  up  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  how  far  scraps  will  go  in 
making  dainty  dishes,  tempting  to  eat,  and 
saving  the  butcher’s  book. 

It  is  just  in  these  small  economies  that 
French  women  are  such  splendid  managers. 
They  know  exactly  how  far  everything  will 
go,  and  have  no  false  shame  at  any  manage¬ 
ment  that  will  save  eveu  a  penny.  Y  et,  in 
spite  of  this  I  perhaps  because  of  this),  French 
cookery  is  always  quoted  as  the  best.  The 
fact  is,  French  cookery  is  a  cookery  of  scraps; 
and.  thanks  to  this  fact,  the  French  menagtre 
can  produce  so  tempting  and  varied  a  menu 
on  the  microscopic  sum  that,  does  da  ty  as  house¬ 
keeping  allowance.  Of  course,  the  great  cor¬ 
don*  him*  do  not  practice  this  rigid  economy; 
but  that  is  not  the  style  of  cookery  1  am  refer¬ 
ring  to.  It.  is  French  domestic  cookery  to 
which  1  allude,  and  how  every  scrap  has  its 
value,  and  is  carefully  considered.  This  is  the 
secret  of  it  all,  for  to  make  nkhauffCs  whole¬ 
some  and  palatable  the  cookery  must  be  most 
careful,  and  the  scraps,  however  small,  good 
of  their  kind.  A  French  menu  reads  most 
grandly,  but  write  it  out  in  plain  English,  and 
see  how  homely  the  fare  is  in  niue  cases  out  of 
ten.  In  this  eonulry  there  is  a  widespread 


plaiting  three  inches  in  width;  above  this  a 
double  box-plait  headed  with  a  puff  which,  in 
turn,  is  gathered  about  an  inch  below  the 
edge,  where  it  is  sewed  on  the  skirt,  forming 
a  heading.  The  long  basque  is  belted  at  the 
waist,  with  a  leather  belt,  which  can  be  bought 
for  75  cents.  Plush  is  used  as  the  trimming 
on  bottom  of  basque,  also  for  the  little  sboul- 


date  is  another  letter — almost  the  last  from 
her  hand — written  to  a  new  tutor  for  the  little 
Prince,  in  which  she  tells  him  her  wishes  as  to 
his  education,  and  what  she  desires  he  should 
become;  “a  nobleman  in  tbe  true  sense  of  the 
word,  free  from  royal  arrogance,  modest,  un¬ 
selfish,  helpful,  possessing  each  of  those  at¬ 
tributes  which,  above  all,  the  English  method 
of  education  seeks  to  develop —  namely,  a 
sense  of  duty  and  honor,  a  love  of  truth,  and 
that  respect  for  Clod  and  law  which  alone  can 
make  us  free.”  Two  days  later  she  was  laid 
upon  her  lied  with  the  same  dread  disease— an 
illness  of  which  all  her  life  she.  had  shown  a 
peculiar  horror.  She  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  contemplated  her  death,  giving  the  most 
minute  instructions  with  regard  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends,  her  charitable  institutions, 
and  tbe  poor  of  the  town.  Borne  of  these  in¬ 
structions  she  even  wrote  down  with  ber  own 
hand.  The  doctors  tried  to  raise  her  spirits 
and  make  her  hope  for  and  strive  after  recov¬ 
ery;  but  by  the  lath  it  was  evident  that  tbe 
case  was  hopeless,  and  they  hud  to  break  to  the 
still  weak  and  suffering  Grand  Duke  the  dread  - 
ful  news.  Bhe  died  quietly  on  the  14th,  her 
last  consciousness  recalling  to  ber  the  date  as 
that  on  which  she  had  lost  her  adored  parent, 
the  last  words  on  her  lips  his  name.  Bhe  was 
buried,  amid  the  sincere  mourning  of  ber  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Mausoleum,  in  a 
chapel  built  after  ber  own  design,  to  cover 
the  grave  of  her  little  girl. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MIS.'  KAY  CLARK. 


There  has  liaen  ptiunaned  in  iwiKiana  a 
large  volume  of  extracts  from  letters  written 
by  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  to  her  mother, 
Queen  Victoria.  They  reveal  a  loving,  noble, 
high-minded  churaoter,  and  a  strong,  brave 
soul.  We  find  that  griefs  and  sorrows  come 
and  darken  these  homes,  juat  as  they  do  the 
homes  of  the  lowly,  for  “God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  ”  He  often  finds  his  own  among 
the  crowded  heads,  and  calls  upon  them,  too, 
to  “pass  under  the  rod.” 

One  is  apt  to  think  that  where  lives  are  lived 
hy  set  rules,  and  from  necessity  are  surrounded 
with  so  much  form,  thut-  there  is  little  chance 
for  affection  to  show  itself;  but  the  glimpses 
we  have  once  in  a  while  of  such  homes,  ex¬ 
hibit  much  of  real  joy  anil  happiness. 

We  copy  from  a  review  of  this  book  given 
in  a  foreign  paper,  some  remarks  about  it, 
and  also  a  few  incidents,  which  we  think  can¬ 
not  lie  read  without  touching  the  heart  and 
bringing  tears  to  tbe  eye: 


A  love  amounting  to  adoration  for  her  dead 
father,  a  true  love  for  her  mother  and  for  her 
English  home,  distinguished  the  Princess,  and 
finds  utterance  in  these  letters.  Indeed,  she 
was  often  homesick,  and.  though  she  did  her 
best  to  serve  the  new  home  of  her  adoption, 
her  heart  was  in  the  Old  Country,  after  whose 
freer  social  and  political  institutions  she  sighed. 
Bhe  does  not  give  it.  marked  expression,  but  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  petty,  stilted,  ex¬ 
aggerated  etiquette,  the  stilling  atmosphere  of 
a  small  court,  jealous  of  privilege,  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hi  spirit,  oppressed  her  often.  Bhe  was 
not  able  either  to  bring  down  her  mind  to  re¬ 


STRAY  NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMERS’ 
WIVES’  CLUB. 


OVER  ORNAMENTATION. 

“There  has  been  a  great,  deal  of  ink  spilled 
in  criticising  the  abodes  of  us  po  >r  farmers’ 
wives,”  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  one  of  our  new 
members.  And  I,  for  one,  feel  us  if  as  much 
could  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
without,  exhausting  the  subject.  We  are  told 
that,  the  parlors  of  the  average  farmer  are 
such  stiff,  formal  affairs,  as  to  Ik*  very  trying 
to  the  nerves  of  an  exceedingly  refined  per¬ 
son.  The  walls  are  invariably  described  as 
being  adorned  with  the  family  record  framed; 
a  picture  called  a  mourning  piece;  also  a  group 
of  animals  done  in  worsted  w-ork.  among  them 
cats  with  square  beads  and  birds  of  varied  and 
striking  plumage  aud  unknown  pedigree, 
There  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  companion  piece 
of  flowers,  with  blue  roses  and  cinnamon  col¬ 
ored  stems,  done  in  overstitch  and  other  mon¬ 
strosities  to  correspond .  The  window  curtains 
are  of  green  paper,  aud  tbe  room. 


hence  she  often  gave  grave  offence  when  she 
intended  it  least.  Her  frankness,  her  freedom, 
advanced  opinions,  which  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  express,  all  perplexed  her  sleepy,  phleg¬ 
matic  surroundings;  and  it.  was  not  till  shortly 
before  her  death  that  her  people  really  under¬ 
stood  her  or  entered  heartily  into  all  the  efforts 
she  made  for  their  social,  intellectual,  aud 
hygienic  elevation. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant,  features  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  is  the  happiness  of  the  Princess 
in  her  marriage,  and  her  love  for  her  husband, 
which  only  strengthened  with  time.  Bhe  was 
also  the  fondest,  most  devoted,  and  careful  of 
mothers,  and  many  or  her  letters  to  the  Queen 
are  full  of  anxious  queries  how  she  should 
best  train  body,  niiud,  aud  soul  of  the  tender 
blossoms  committed  to  ber  charge.  The  sad 
death  of  her  little  soil— falling  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  of  her  own  room,  which  she  had  quitted 
for  u  second  to  look  after  the  other  boy,  who 
had  ruu  Into  the  adjoining  one— left  a  deep 
impression  upon  her  heart.,  aud  gave  the  first 
serious  blow  to  her  health. 


der  cape.  Tbe  color  is  left  for  the  choice  of 
wearer ;  brown,  blue,  or  dark-green  are  the 
roost  fashionable.  A  suit  made  of  cream-col¬ 
ored  nun’s  veiliug  or  cashmere,  with  brown 
velvet  for  trimming,  would  be  very  pretty  for 
Bummer,  aud  velvet  ribbon  is  much  used  on 
hats  and  dresses.  c- 


which  is 

alwaj  s  kept  dark,  is  never  opened  except,  on 
funeral  occasions,  i  suppose,  if  one  of  these 
doleful  writers  ever  saw  one  such  room,  it  re¬ 
mained  to  them  ever  afterwards  a  type  of 
every  other  farmer’s  wife’s  best.  room.  But 
where  we,  as  a  class,  may  make  a  mistake 
and  give  our  rooms  au  air  of  primness,  others 
may  be  charged  with  spoiling  theirs  with  too 
much  ornament. 

Several  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  in  the 
Cream  City,  with  some  friends.  One  of  my 
boys,  u  little  keen-eyed  10-vear-old,  was  with 
me.  At  the  house  of  my  friend  we  were  cordi¬ 
ally  greeted  and  ushered  into  the  parlor.  Per¬ 
haps  it,  was  partly  the  contrast  hetweeu  the 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAI’LK. 


SMALL  ECONOMIES. 


if  ever,  is  the  day  of  small  things,  aud  various 
are  the  efforts  made  by  almost  all  people  to 
meet  tbe  difficulty.  Wants  are  large,  means 
small;  so  the  struggles  of  the  unlucky  house¬ 
mothers  to  keep  things  going,  aud  yet. to  make 
both  ends  meet,  are  fiercer  than  ever.  Only 
those  who  have  experienced  it  know  how  sharp 
the  trial  is  for  all  parties.  Naturally,  the  giv¬ 
ing  up  of  actual  necessaries  is  not  required  in 
every  case  wheru  retrenchment  is  demanded; 
but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  almost  every¬ 
one  is  feeling  the  pinch.  A  carriage  is  not 
absolutely  a  necessary  of  life,  and  to  many  a 
lady  t  he  power  of  using  cabs  without  counting 
the  cost,  each  time,  would  seem  in  itself  an 
enormous  luxury;  but.  to  the  woman  used  to 
her  own  carriage,  tbe  giving  of  it  up  and  trust¬ 
ing  to  cabs  will  often,  though  perhaps  only 
secretly,  be  as  great  a  trial  as  the  giving  up  of 
a  more  vital  necessary  "  ill  lie  to  her  less  luxu¬ 
riously  hrougbt-up  neighbor.  This  neighbor 
in  her  turn  is,  maybe,  privately  chafing  over 
curtailment  of  her  daily  needs  that  to 


plainer  furnishing  of  country  rooms  to  which 
1  was  accustomed  aud  this  city  home  that  gave 
it  such  a  look  of  being  over-burdened  with  or¬ 
nament.  I  have  often  noticed  the  same  thing 
since,  ami  it  still  seems  a  lack  of  good  taste. 
There  was  a  marble-top  table  covered  with 
a  large  quantity  of  s  nail  articles,  aud  a  mar¬ 
ble  shelf  over  the  grate  also  born  its  share  of 
little  figures,  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  bronze. 
Photographs  in  holders,  albums,  illuminated 
books,  and  other  things,  which  gave  one  the 
impression  of  being  in  a  small  museum.  Pic¬ 
tures  adorned  tbe  walls  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  nearly  hide  them,  and  the  large  stuffed 
chairs,  planted  about  the  room,  bore  three  or 
four  elaborate  tidies  each. 

‘•Ma,”  said  my  little  companion,  as  we 
were  returning  home  in  the  evening,  “wasu  t 
that  parlor  rather  overdone?  It  was  nice,  but 
I  didn’t  dare  to  draw  a  long  breath  for  fear  I 
should  knock  something  down,  or  put  my  el¬ 
bows  through  some  of  t  he  pictures.  1  couldn’t 
help  thinking  it  looked  just  as  our  kitchen 
does  when  you  take  all  the  tilings  out  of  the 
pantry  to  clean  it,  and  I  wished  that  1  could 
have  sat  down  on  the  carpet  and  had  a  good 
time  with  all  those  playthings.” 

A  room  ought  to  reflect  the  mind  of  the  per¬ 
son  w  ho  fits  it  up.  Many  looms  do,  but  some 
people  are  mere  copyists  iu  everything. 

dorinda. 


onion  stuck  witn  two  or  uue<-  movoo,  a 
and  seasoning  to  taste.  Let  all  those  simmer 
till  it  almost  jellies,  add  a  little  milk,  thicken 
with  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  strain  it, 
aud  serve  with  fried  bread  cut  into  dice.  If 
you  have  any  scraps  of  fish,  or  a  few  oysters 
left  from  sauce,  flake  the  fish  five  from  skin 
and  bone,  and  with  the  oysters  lay  it  into  the 
soup  to  heat,  not  boil,  just  before  serving— or 
a  little  curry  powder  may  Or  mixed  with  tbe 
butter  and  flour  thickening,  and  half  a  tin  of 
preserved  lobster  carefully  warmed  iu  the 
soup.  This  may  not  be  a  “company”  soup, 
but  it  certainly  is  appetizing  on  a  cold  day. 

Luckily,  women  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  soup  does  not  require  the  enormous 
amouut  of  fresh  meat  iormerly  considered  in¬ 
dispensable  for  family  fare;  and  that  in  some 
cases  soups  can  be  made,  and  very  good  soups 
too,  with  no  stock  at  all.  Aspic  jelly,  ugaiu, 
is  admittedly  a  delicious  garnish,  aud  the  aver¬ 
age  housekeeper  would  never  dream  of  using 
it  for  daily  fare.  But  it  is  easy  to  make,  and 
as  economical  as  it  is  dainty.  1  he  fish  stock 
mentioned  above,  cleared,  and  with  a  little 
isinglass  or  gelatine  added  to  it,  and  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  tarragon  vinegar,  will  turn  scraps  of 
fish  into  a  jelly  that,  garnished  with  some 
freshly-washed  lettuce,  will  go  far  to  atom-  for 
the  cold  mutton  at  the  other  end,  and  will  be 
tempting  when  the  beat  makes  the  very  idea 
of  solid  food  repulsive. 

YTege tables,  again,  can  be  used  up  in  a  va- 


soiue 

other  women  would  seem  the  wildest,  super¬ 
fluity.  But,  be  the  feeling  sore  or  not,  econ¬ 
omy  is  becoming  daily  more  necessary  tor  all, 
aud  mistresses  of  households  are  finding  it 
more  aud  more  incumbent  on  them  to  look  to 
their  housekeeping  aud  see  where  saving  can 
be  effected. 

Now  this  same  saving  is  a  trial;  there  is  no 
denying  it.  In  spite  of  public  opinion,  1  do  not 
honestly  think  women,  as  a  rule,  are  extrava¬ 
gant  in  large  things,  and  they  wiil  cheerfully 
make  large  sacrifices;  but  iu  small  things 
women  do  not  usually  find  ecouomy  pleasant. 
This  proceeds  chiefly  from  ignorance,  false 
shame  and,  in  extreme  eases,  from  idleness. 

Mistresses  far  too  often  do  not  know’  how  to 
make  the  most  of  things;  though,  as  far  as 
their  lights  go,  they  will  use  them  themselves, 
aud  oblige  those  connected  with  them  to  do 
likewise.  Then,  again,  these  petty  economies 
are  sci  small  that  oue  dreads  to  encounter 
cook’s  face  of  horror  at  such  unheard  of  mean¬ 
ness.  The  things  are  so  petty  !  What  differ¬ 
ence  can  they  make?  Look  through  your  ac- 
munrs  and  see  how  vour  money  goes.  Is  it 


to  the  Queen.  The  Princess  herself  writes  how 
the  boy  was  so  ill  at  the  time  that  she  had  to 
conceal  from  him  their  loss,  aud  to  her  other 
woes  was  added  that  of  smiling  to  him  and 
carrying  messages  from  the  brother  to  the  little 
sister  lying  cold  in  her  grave.  It  must  have 
been  a  time  of  terrible  straiu,  under  which  the 
strongest,  would  have  succumbed,  aud  we  learn 
for  the  first  time  from  these  pages  that,  before 
this  visitation,  the  Grand  Duchess  bad  already 
been  pronounced  hy  the  doctors  to  be  gravely 
out  of  health. 

On  December  fith  she  is  able  to  tell  her 
mother  that  her  husband  and  sou  have  driven 
out  in  a  closed  carriage  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  the  little  girls  are  mending.  Ot  the  same 


DRESS  FOR  A  Y'OUNG  MISS. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  use.  iu  this  department, 
only  such  engravings  as  will  be  a  help,  and  to 
select  those  which  are  the  most  simple  as  well 
as  pretlv— two  qualities  very  essential  to  the 
busy  housewife  who  may  choose  to  make  a 
i  \  PARK  after  nnv  of  these  designs.  The  oue  in 
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riety  of  ways.  There  is  always  sure  to  be  some 
left  in  the  dishes,  and  a  careful  housekeeper 
will  be  haunted  for  days  by  those  scraps,  or 
be  aggravated  by  seeing  the  vegetables  left 
over  thrown  into  the  waste  tub.  Now  any 
cooked  vegetables,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
salad  sauce,  au  anchovy  or  two.  a  few  morsels 
of  cavaire,  or  even  the  best  parts  of  a  bloater, 
will  make  a  very  fair  imitation  of  Russian 
salad;  or  again,  chopped  fine,  seasoned  rather 
highly,  and  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  orgood 
dripping  and  steamed  or  baked  in  a  mould, 
they  produce  an  appetizing  macedoine.  To 
dwellers  in  The  country  extra  vegetables  are 
not,  such  a  loss;  but,  in  towns  a  conscientious 
housewife  does  get  worried  by  waste.  In  the 
n  ost  admirably. arranged  kitchens,  scraps 
there  must  and  always  will  be;  and  study  of  a 
cookery  book  will  enable  you  to  use  up  every¬ 
thing.  There  is  not  a  cookery  book  that,  does 
not  give  recipes  for  rechauffes,  all  more  or  less 
tempting. 

The  same  care  applied  to  wardrobe  will  les¬ 
sen  your  toilette  expenses  likewise.  Do  not 
buy  things  because  they  are  pretty  or  cheap. 
If  your  dress  allowance  is  large,  you  may  in¬ 
dulge  in  those  tempting  “fantasies,”  and  grat¬ 
ify  your  love  of  pretty  things  freely;  but  if 
your  purse  be  shallow,  beware  of  any  such  pit- 
fall.  That  bonnet  may  bo  lovely,  and  a  real 
bargain,  as  fur  as  actual  money  goes,  but  it 
will  prove  a  white  elephant  to  you.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it  has  not  only  to  “go  with”  the  Sunday 
silk,  but  ou  occasions  to  smarten  your  cash 
mere  or  homespun  costume;  so  think  well  how- 
far  tbut  flimsy  little  lace  erectlou,  which  is 
undeniably  pretty  with  silk,  will  suit  sober 
tweed,  Then,  if  your  best  jacket  is  velvet,  lie 
careful  not  to  choose  a  velveteen  dress  as  best 
out-of-door  wear  for  that  Winter,  and  so  on. 
All  these  facts  are  known,  doubtless,  hut  are 
they  acted  on Not  in  every  case,  or  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  t  he  cry  of  “nothing  to  wear” 
from  our  girls.  A  dress  that  requires  a  special 
hat  or  bonnet,  cloak,  and  trimmings  is  not 
cheap,  even  at  a  gift.  Wo;  when  choosing  any 
article  of  dress,  just  stop  for  a  minute,  and 
unless  it  will  really  suit  with  the  bulk  of  your 
raiment,  do  not  buy  it,  however  pretty  or 
cheap  ,a  womau's  groat  temptation),  unless 
you  can  afford  to  throw  away  the  price  of  it. 


ren  do  enjoy  their  meals  before  the  heat  of 
the  Summer  comes  on ;  and  with  plenty  of  early 
vegetables,  asparagus  and  spinach,  lettuce 
and  radishes,  one  can  enjoy  the  first  fruits, 
while  adding  health  to  the  system,  by  purify¬ 
ing  the  blood. 


PtecfUaiuoujs  gMvfftteittg 


Mid-Summer  Offering 

CLUB  PREMIUMS 


Hair  restorative  in  the  world  is  Hall’s 
Hair  Kknkweh.  It  cures  all  diseases  of 
the  scalp,  and  stimulates  lie-  hair  glands 
to  healthful  .action.  It  stops  the  falling  of 
the  hair;  prevents  its  turning grav  ;  cures 
baldness,  and  restores  youthful  color  and 
freshness  of  appearance  to  heads  already 
white  u  llh  age.  The  following  are  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  is  done  by 

HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 


A  BETTER  WAY. 


OF  THE 


Once  more  the  glad  springtime  greets  us; 
and,  as  my  eye  rests  upon  the  springing  grass 
and  opening  buds  of  the  various  trees  just 
‘putting  out,’  I  cannot  but  think,  and  ex¬ 
claim,  “How  good  God  is!”  while  a  thrill  of 
rapture  fills  my  soul,  as  I  realize  that  His  lov¬ 
ing  hand  made  all  the  beauty.  Yet,  even  in 
my  gladness,  the  picture  of  many  a  poor, 
weary,  tired  housekeeper,  who  dares  hanlly 
spend  time  to  enjoy  the  beauties  around  her. 
rises  before  me,  and  I  feel  like  stretching  out 
helping  hands  to  all  such.  Well  do  1  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  I,  too,  thought  it  almost  a 
sin  to  leave  my  work  long  enough  to  take  a 
good,  sweet  breath  of  air,  or  gaze  on  the  love¬ 
liness  of  Nature.  And  with  this  memory  be¬ 
fore  me,  1  feel  safe  m  predicting  that  what  one 
weak  woman  has  accomplished  many  another 
stronger  one  may.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  iu  the  very  nature  of  housework,  to 
cause  one  to  become  so  absorbed  by  its  details 
as  to  almost  lose  her  Jove  for  higher  and  bet¬ 
ter  things.  The  woman  of  a  family  is  so  apt 
to  say :  “Oh !  1  have  no  time  now  to  enjoy  the 
flue  arts,  or  the  beauties  of  the  out  door 
world,  as  I  once  did.”  My  sisters,  this  is  not 
right.  Woman  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
mere  machine,  performing  her  daily  duties, 
and  findiug  herself  wholly  absorbed  by  them. 
It  is  possible  to  so  mingle  one’s  tastes  and  en¬ 
joyments  with  one’s  home  duties  as  to  find 
them  inseparable,  and,  thirefore,  enjoyable. 
As  you  pick  up  some  bit  of  work,  which  you, 
perhaps,  have  long  dreaded,  carry  it  with  you 
to  an  open  window  or  door;  let  your  eyes 
feast  upon  the  beauties  of  Nature  even  though 
your  hands  are  busy;  or,  is  it  some  task  you 
cannot  thus  cany  with  you?  Then,  if  so,  call 
Memory  to  add  her  magic,  repent,  to  yourself 
some  choicepoem,  or  trill  asong— and,  lo!  t  he 
dreaded  piece  of  work  is  done  quite  pleasura¬ 
bly,  and  with  half  the  labor. 

Never  for  a  moment  imagine  because 
it  may  be  your  lot  to  labor,  that  yon  cannot 
therefore  enjoy  God's  blessed  gifts  You  are 
the  very  one  who  should  enjoy  them.  All 
work,  however  distasteful,  may  become  corn- 
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Things  Useful  and  Needful  ii 
Every  Family — /I  Lillie  Lei¬ 
sure  Time  Well  Paid 
by  Securing  Clubs 

FOR  THE 
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HAIR  RENEWER 


flor  Mils.  HrmSKciiUT,  DU  Franklin  Ane., 
ix'Ooktyn.Jf.  nfier  u  ci*v.*m  attnek  of  Ki  v- 
sipoliis  in  the  I  lead,  found  her  huir— already 
Uiay-  filling  ofl'sn  rnpidl.s  that  she  noon  1»  .•name 
quite  hiild  One  but  lie  of  Hali.'s  Haiu  Rk 
NI'OVEK  brought  it  buck  it*  soft,  brown  and 
thick  as  when  she  \vn»  a  girl. 

Nfa.  KtiST.ivn,  an  old  farmer,  near  War- 
t>nn\  hid.,  lmd  Scantejy  any  Imir  left,  and  wliat 
hu It?  i in Tt»  wan  of  if.  hud  litTtimit  peat'ly  while1. 
One  bottle  of  It, ill’s  II  mu  KeneWER  stopped 
,  tailing  out,  and  gave  him  a  thick,  luxuriant 
head  ot  hair,  ns  brown  and  fresh  as  be  ever  bad. 

Tte'  M  its.  A.  'I .  \Y  all,  Gree  >i field,  Cheshire, 
k.liff;  writes  :  **I  hnvu  fniuid  till-  j-rentest  hrn- 
elu  I rmn  mo  use  of  Hall’s  II.mu  Kknkweh.  it 
Imring  restored  my  Imir,  which  was  molly  full, 
log  oil,  and  returned  Its  original  color." 

Kir  Hn.  Emit.  Hkiv,  Detroit.,  Mkh„  certifies 
that  “Hails  Hair  Kenkwku  Is  exeellenll'or 
naii'  prowl  mr,  and  gives  back  Ibe  sutural  color 
lo  faded  and  gray  hair,” 

Kir  M  its.  H.  E.  Elliott,  Glmvillr,  ir.  Fa., 
sa\«'  *‘l)ne  Dottle  of  II  all'b  IIaiu  IvKNEWKr 
restored  my  hair  to  It*  natural,  youthful  color." 

No  injurious  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  II  ill’s  Hair  Rf.nkwkr, 
tiiiil  it  is  not  a  iJvc.  Its  vegetable  iimre- 
ilirnts  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  bene- 
licittl  to  the  sculp  as  n  preventive  of  dis¬ 
ease.  its  e fleets  lire  natural  and  lasting, 
and  it  does  not  make  the  hair  dry  and 
brashv,  like  the  so-called  restoratives  com- 


LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS!  !  ! 


Who  can  afford  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  entitle  them  to  one? 


\ArZ  7  V 


The  above  scale  is  properly  called  “S: 
Thief!”  and  retails  for  SI. 50.  We  wfll  sen 
to  every  one  of  our  subscribers  who  send 
two  subscribers  at  $2  each.  It  weighs  IT 
one  half  ounce  to  10  pounds. 


A  Book  emphatically  for  Farmers  and  their 
Families,  by  John  E,  Reed,  for  ten  years  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  and 
Special  Contributor  to  other  Agricultural 
Journals. 

The  book  is  practical,  comprehensive  and 
up  to  the  times.  It  treats  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Fruit,  Growing,  Gardening,  Stock- 
Raising.  Business  Principles,  Home  l.ife,  and 
contains  Just  the  practical  directions  howto 
make  money  on  a.  farm  iu  any  part  of  the 
continent. 

Price,  $3.00.  We  give  it  for  Six  Subscribers 
and  10  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  on  book. 


Is.  in  four  respects,  superior  to  all  others. 

Ist^It  will  produce  a  rich,  natural 
color,  brown  or  black,  as  desired. 

-d  I  In*  color  so  produced  is  |ierniaucnt, 
cannot  he  Washed  oil,  and  will  not. soil  any¬ 
thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

.'id  It  is  a  single  preparation,  and  more 
convenient  of  application  than  any  other 
hair  or  whisker  dye. 

•till — It,  contains  no  deleterious  ingre- 
dtetit.s,  as  do  many  preparations  offered 
for  like  use. 

prepared  bv 

H*  I*.  HALL  A.  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  II. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  WORK 


ANNIE  L.  JACK, 


Keystone  Clothes  W 


in  me  nouse  tnere  nas  been  the  same  an¬ 
nual  cleaning,  slowly  performed,  and  yet 
done  without  unnecessary  worry.  At  inter¬ 
vals  wo  run  away  from  it  for  a  single  day  and 
night  to  attend  the  city,  wljpre  superior  music 
filled  our  souls  with  rapture,  and  sent  us  home 
refreshed  and  strengthened;  and  it  is  ouly 
where  such  is  the  case,  that,  it.  is  of  real  ad¬ 
vantage.  '1  be  close  of  the  house  cleaning  pro¬ 
cess  was  to  look  over  our  stores,  und  see  what 
is  left,  to  carry  us  through  until  the  fruit 
season  sets  in  plentifully.  And  to  till  some  of 
the  empty  jelly  jars,  a  useful  conserve  is  made 
of  lemons.  We  take  one  ounce  of  gelatine, 
put  it  in  a  basin,  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  ot 
cold  water,  let  that  stand  two  hours,  then  put 
it  in  a  stew-pan,  add  six  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
and  a  little  more  water,  .f  necessary;  then 
the  rind  au.l  juice  of  two  lemous,  a  bit  of  ciu- 
namon,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  all 
together,  and  stir  till  it  comes  to  a  boil,  set 
aside  ten  minutes,  and  strain  through  a  well 
rinsed  jelly  bag,  slowly,  and  twice  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  very  refreshing  as  a  change. 

How  tired  one  gets  in  this  world  when  there 
is  but  little  encouragement!  Our  Lands  hang 
down  for  want  of  a  word  of  praise,  or  a  little 
help.  We  are  truly  like  children,  who  always 
work  better  for  being  told  they  are  doing  well, 
and  there  is  every  need  for  country  people 
to  help  each  other  by  word  and  died,  and  for 
communities  to  feel  interested  in  each  others’ 
welfare.  Now  that  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
those*  who  are  employed  in  out-of  door  labor 
are  subject  to  spasms  of  thirst,  we  have  rec¬ 
ommended  the  use  ot  Hereford’*  acid  phos¬ 
phate  as  a  pleasant  drink.  A  little  of  it  iu 
water  with  sugar,  was  quite  a  tonic  last  Sum¬ 
mer  to  the  head  of  this  household,  and  quench¬ 
ed  thirst,  doing  away  with  the  desire  for 
water.  Some  people  recommend  it  for  makimr 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


STAININO  FLOORS. 

A  month  ago  I  had  my  dining-room  floor 
stained  and  waxed,  and  it  has  given  such  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  that  I  only  wish  it  had  been 
done  years  ago.  One-and  a  halt  ounce  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potush,  in  crystals,  was  dissolv¬ 
ed  in  a  gallon  of  water.  This  stain  was  put 
upon  the  floor  with  a  painter  s  flat  brush, 
working  the  way  of  the  giaiu  of  the  wood. 
When  the  floor  was  perfectly  dry,  three  appll 
cations  of  linseed  oil  were  given.  This  was 
well  rubbed  in  with  a  pieeeof  flannel.  In  two 
days  the  floor  was  ready  for  the  wax,  which 
was  prepared  as  follows:  Cut  into  bits;  just 
cover  with  turpentine,  and  set  the  dish  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  until  the  wax  has  melted ; 
then  let  it  get  cold,  when  it  will  be  of  the  ec  n- 
sisteney  of  thick  cream.  Rub  on  with  a  piece 
of  flauuel,  and  then  polish  with  a  polishing 
brush.  We  used  a  large  scrubbing  brush,  not 
wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  one  for 
the  purpose.  The  polishing  is  the  hard  part,. 
Yon  can  ask  each  member  ofyour  family  to  lend 
a  baud  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  and  1  have 
small  doubt  but  that  each  arid  all  will  dr  dare 
stained  floors  “a  humbug”  before  the  right  de¬ 
gree  of  polish  is  attained.  But  when  a  floor  is 
once  thoroughly  polished,  it  takes  but  little 
labor  to  keep  it  looking  nicer.  mr«.  r.  u. 


This  has  a  Wood  Frame,  all  the  Latest  Im¬ 
provements,  and  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  Wringer.  It  is  Simple,  Durable,  and 
adapted  to  the  frailest  as  well  ns  the  strongest 
fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength,  clothes,  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 

We  give  this  Wringer  for  .Six  Subscribers. 


ClT*  of  your  Druggist  Ororrrt 

553  CIO  NT  Hot  tin  A|  I  PM’Q 


which  W  iJl  iiHvkf*  Cl  c  j|i  Ions  of  Beer.  No 
trouble  to  putfft  Ncibojlmtf.  Nor  training: 
Much  pretonlt*  to  Jen  water.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  root*  and  b»*rb*,  «uch  aw  Dande- 
Hon,  Hop». Giuirer,  *>i>ikonardt&e.  l’ack- 
ol  iiorbHfor  tu&Rimrfleiit  by  mail  for 
C II A E%. h.i’  A  JCT  KJC , Lowe! I«  Mm*. 


unable  force  pump, 
dndow  and  carriage 
•C.,  and  evidently  one 
of  the  most  useful 
implements.  As  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  cut 
it  will  throw  water 
forcibly  uguinst  a 
second  story  win¬ 
dow.  It  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  lawn, 
and  saves  its  cost 
the  first  season.  A 
little  effort  among 
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,«r,  Kivu  IL  mru.'r*.  Jllrid  i 
er,  Thread  Cutter,  Nerd 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
Advantageous  in  l>yspe|i»iu. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Dorsey,  I’iqua,  Ohio,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  <t>s|>epsia  with  very  marked 
benefit.  If  there  is  deficiency  of  acid  in  the 
stomach,  nothing  affords  more  relief,  while 
the  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  decidedly 
beneficial.” — Ad  c. 


its.  Oil  und  foil  outfit  with  each.— 
Cuurunt.-r.l  to  hr  perfect.  War¬ 
ranted  i»  *  car*  Doirt  |>ay  douhln 
fur  ihacliliirfl  no  better,  whan  you 
,ll  r  Ih*  ‘ "  teforr  jOiimj  a  i-o.it 
All  late  Improvements.  Runs  light 
with  little  noise  Handsome  and 
durable.  Circular*  with  huni 
®£va»  of  lentlmonluls  fret. 
,  47  Third  Avo. ,  Chicago,  IU. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  7. 

The  Republican  Convention  to  nominate 
Republican  candidates  for  the  next  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  met  at  Chicago  last  Tuesday. 
There  were  820  delegates,  and  411  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  choice.  Hullotting  began  on  Friday 
morning,  and  on  the  fourth  ballot  James  Gil- 
espie  Blaine,  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House,  Ex- 
Senator  aud  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  was  nomi¬ 
nated.  The  following  were  the  results  of  the 
different  ballots: 

BtTMMA 

Candidate. 


OK  THE 

balloting: 

1st. 

2 d. 

3ri. 

1th. 

...334 X 

349 

375 

541 

...278 

276 

274 

207 

...  93 

85 

69 

41 

...  63K 

61 

53 

7 

...  30 

28 

25 

0 

...  13 

13 

13 

15 

...  4 

4 

7 

2 

...  2 

2 

2 

0 

_____ 

■ 

— 

— 

...  818 

818 

818 

813 

As  only  411  votes  were  necessary  for  a  choice. 
Blaine’s  nomination  was  made  unanimous. 
During  the  casting  of  the  fourth  ballot,  on  a 
telegram  from  Logan,  who  was  at  Washing¬ 
ton, 'Illinois  withdrew' hi*  name  and  cast  its 
solid  vote  of  34  for  Blaine.  Then  Indiana  cast 
her  SO  votes  in  the  same  way.  Next  Ohio 
withdrew  the  name  of  Sherman,  and  cast  her 
4(1  votes  for  the  Man  from  Maine.  Then  enthu¬ 
siasm  made  the  hall  u  regular  pandemonium 
with  yells,  wild  gesticulations  and  hurrahs  for 
the  Plumed  Knight.  After  recess,  John  A. 
Loguu,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  by  acclamation,  Blaine  having  tele¬ 
graphed  that  his  preference  was  for  him. 
There  is  talk  of  a  bolt  among  the 
malcontents ;  but  most  of  them  are 
pretty  sure  soon  to  fall  into  line. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  of  1880 
also  met  at  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  June  3, 
aud  it  was  not  until  the  following  Monday 
that  balloting  began.  Twenty-eight  ballots 
wore  taken  on  that,  day,  aud  eight,  on  the  next. 
The  two  loading  names  before  the  Convention 
were  those  of  Grant  and  Blaine.  Grant’s  vote 
was  80*  on  the  first  ballot;  it  touched  its  mini- 
mum— 302— on  th«85tb;  reached  its  maximum 
—818— on  the  35th.  and  closed  with  the  famous 
300  on  the  lust,  ballot.  Blaine  started  with  284 
votes,  and  did  notgetmore  thanSHBon  any  sub¬ 
sequent,  ballot  There  was  no  serious  break  in 
his  column  till  next,  to  the  last— 35th  ballot. 
On  the  34th  his  vote  was  275.  On  thaL  ballot, 
Garfield,  for  whom  not  more  than  two  votes 
appeared  on  any  preceding  count,  showed  17 
votes.  On  the  85th  ballot  Garfield's 
vote  had  jumped  up  to  2-jO,  uu<1  Blaine  s 
had  dropped  to  57.  On  the  next  and  last, 
ballot  the  former  had  3!)'.)— 878  being 
necessary  to  a  choice— and  the  latter  42. 
The  Convention  of  187G  met  in  Cincinnati  on 
Wednesday,  .Juno  14.  The  balloting  began 
and  ended  on  the  third  day,  Friday.  There 
were  seven  bullots.  The  leading  men  at  the 
start  wore  Blaine,  Morten  ot  Indiana,  aud 
Bristow.  On  the  first,  ballot  Blaine  received 
285,  Morten  125,  and  Bristow  113.  Conkling 
had  99  and  Hayes  6L  Blaine’s  steadily  in¬ 
creased  to  308  on  tho  sixth  and  851  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  ballot,  while  Morton’s  and  Conkling’s 
steadily  fell  off  on  every  ballot.  The  break  to 
Hayes  began  on  tho  fifth  ballot,  when  he  got 
104  votes,  which  were  increased  to  113  on  the 

sixth  aud  384  on  the  seventh  ballot . 

In  St.  Louis  the  United  Presbyterian  As¬ 
sembly  has  adopted  a  report,  refusing  to  de¬ 
clare  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  churches 

unlawful . A  Havana  letter  says  that 

the  mercantile  and  political  situation  there 
continues  to  be  desperate.  The  sale  of  the 
Island  to  the  United  States  or  Mexico,  is  a 
general  topic  of  conversation.  Taxes  so  enor¬ 
mously  heavy,  nobody  can  pay  them . 

The  Fourth  Regiment  Infantry,  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard,  was  disbanded  on  Monday, 

for  inefficiency  at  the  Cincinnati  riots . 

Last  Monday  the  Secretary  of  the  Montreal 
Corn  Exchange  received  official  notification 
from  the  Dominion  Government  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50  per  cent,,  in  canal  tolls  on  grain  for 
this  season  only.  The  announcement  took  the 
members  of  the  Exchange  by  surprise,  aud 

considerable  indignation  was  felt . On 

Monday,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Hiscoek,  of  New  York,  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  a  bill  repealing  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  on  tobacco,  allowing  the  use  of 
alcohol,  free  of  tax,  in  the  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  repealing  the  tax  on  brandy  distill¬ 
ed  from  fruit.  The  House  adjourned  without 

taking  action . The  Senate  and  House 

have  passed  a  bill  fixing  one  cent  as  the  rate 
of  postage  on  newspapers  [weighing  four 
ounces  or  less,  when  sent  by  persons  other 
than  the  ^publisher  or  news  agent. Oregon 


went  heavily  Republican  in  its  State  elections 
on  Tuesday . The  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 

ture  has  adjourned  till  January,  after  having 
raised  the  salaries  of  the  members  $150,  over 

the  Governor’s  veto . Last  Monday  Gen. 

Orville  B.  Babcock,  formerly  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Grant,  but,  of  late,  engineer 
of  tho  Fiftfi  Lighthouse  District,  together 
with  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Levi  P.  Lackey, 
formerly  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  Gen. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Ben.  P.  Sutter,  a  seaman, 
were  drowned  in  Musquito  Inlet,  off  the  coast 
of  Florida,  while  superintending  tho  w  ork  on 
the  lighthouse  now  building  at  that  point- 
boat  upset  in  u  high  sea.  Babcock  was  44; 
born  in  Vermont,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1801 ;  served  honorably  throughout  the  war; 

was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  in  1865 . 

Ferdinand  Ward,  of  the  late  firm  of 
Grant  &  Ward,  owned  24  horses.  He  is  still 
festively  happy  in  Ludlow'  Street  Jail,  in  the 
same  room  that  held  that  lesser  swindler, 

Boss  Tweed . New  York  business  men, 

representing  $350,000,000  worth  of  capital, 
have  organized  to  fight  unjust  discriminations 
of  railroad  pools,  and  ultimately  telegraph 

and  express  discriminations . The  North 

Carolina  State'  Exposition  is  to  be  held  in  Ra 

leigh  from  October  1  to  October  28 . 

A  United  States  special  revenue  agent,  who 
has  been  investigating  the  subject,  reports  that 
farmers  in  tho  vicinity  of  London.  St.  Mary’s, 
Soaforth,  and  other  places  in  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  have  been  for  over  a  year  defrauding  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  by  passing  flax 

through  the  Custom-house  as  tew . The 

sessional  allowance  of  members  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature  is  for  the  future,  to  be  $600;  but 
this  year  $700  are  allowed,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  length  of  the  session  . The  Do¬ 

minion  Government  paid  over  recently  to  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  $1, 400, 000,  being  the  amount 
due  to  the  Nova  8cotia  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  the  railway  from  New  Glasgow  to 
the  Straits  of  Causo,  and  for  their  interest  in 
the  Pietou  branch  of  the  Intercolonial  rail¬ 
way . A  special  dispatch  to  the  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  Evening  Post,  from  Guaymas,  says  that 
five  of  the  Mexican  States  have  declared  war 
against  the  general  government  on  account  of 
Pmsideut  Gonzales's  revenue  stamp  edict,  and 
that  troops  are  l>eing  concentrated  in  the  in¬ 
terior . Secretary  Chandler’s  son  is  going 

to  follow  the  sea  like  his  father,  and  has  been 

appointed  a  naval  cadet . A  bill  has  been 

introduced  in  the  Senate  offering  a  reward  of 
$100,000  to  anybody  w  ho  shall  discover  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever  aud  a  preventive  of  it, 

or  u  preventive  without  the  cause . . .  A 

convention  of  Exposition  and  I  air  Managers, 
appointed  ft  committee  at  St.  Louis,  Wednes¬ 
day,  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  aud  man¬ 
agement  of  a  Worlds  Fair,  to  lie  held  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1892,  to  commemorate  the  400th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  .......The  Manitoba  Legislature  has 

passed  to  a  third  reading  the  bill  rejecting  the 
Federal  Government's  terms  for  a  settlement. 

1  The  Governor  prorogued  the  Legislature.  It 
is  probable  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  w  ill 
be  made  immediately . 


horses  never  was  brisker  in  Texas . A 

cattle  ranch  boom  is  just  being  started  in 

Montana _ All  over  the  West  the  low  price 

of  wool  is  leading  the  shrewdest  flock  masters 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks  for  rnuttou,  by  crossing  them 
with  the  English  mutton  breeds. ....  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  sent  Great  Britain  17,275 
frozen  sheep  in  1881;  66,095  in  1882,  and 
184,62*1  in  1883;  while  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1884  the  trade  bad  increased  to  96.115  car¬ 
casses,  or  at  the  rate  of  384,400  a  year . . 

The  English  agricultural  papers  teem  with  re¬ 
ports,  experiments  and  discussions  on  ensilage, 
its  supporters  beine  chiefly  among  those  who 
have  tried  It;  its  opponents  among  those  who 

haven’t . Butter  and  cheese  commission 

merchant  Benjamin  F.  Van  Valkenburgh,  of 
this  city,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  J.  K. 
Brown,  Dairy  Commissioner  of  this  State. 
The  appointment  meets  with  general  appro- 

va]  . The  managers  of  the  National  Horse 

Show,  which  closed  last  Saturday  in  this  city, 
say  they  have  lost  considerable  money  by  It; 

but,  then,  they  had  lots  of  fun . The  apple 

and  pear  crops  of  Orange,  Sullivan,  Delaware 
and  all  the  midland  counties  in  New  York, 

were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  late  frost . 

Tho  steamer  Boston  City  brought  to  Boston 

Sunday  216  Holstein  cattle . The  stables 

of  the  Glasgow  Tramways  Company,  Ander- 
ston,  Scotland,  burned  Saturday— 200  horses 
burned  to  death ....  It  appears  that  the  trouble 
of  the  French  vineyard  hits  from  the  ravages  of 
the  phylloxera  are  drawing  to  an  end.  Had 
these  continued  as  great  as  in  1878  “not  a  sin¬ 
gle  acre  of  vineyard  would  now  be  in  France;” 
but  the  report  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Collect¬ 
or  says  last  year’s  vintage  was  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  since  the  post’s  ravages  began.  The 
area  of  land  and  number  of  plants  attacked 

are  steadily  decreasing . Last  W  edneday 

sales  of  the  new  clip  of  wool  were  made  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y  ,  at  23  cents  to  24  cents  a  pound— 
the  lowest  price  ever  reached  there  since  1860. 

. The  Second  Annual  Fat  Stock  Show  will 

be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  Thursday, 
October  30th  to  November  6th,  both  iuelusive, 
Edward  Hareu,  Secretary,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  following  table  shows  the  premiums  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  with  those  of 
this  year  at  Chicago: 


Cattle. 

Hors.. 

Sheep. 


Total. 


KAds,  City, 
1B83. 

Kans.  City, 
1984. 

$3,995.00 

965.00 

445.00 

$5,255.00 

1.075.00 

835.00 

$5,405.00. 

$7,165.00 

CblcaKO, 

1884. 


$4,770.(10 

1,150.00 

1,275.00 

$7,195.00. 


Is  Consumption  Curable? 

An  annual  death-rate  of  nearly  100,000  by 
Consumption  in  the  United  States  gives,  so 
far  as  tbe  medical  profession  is  concerned,  a 
most  emphatic  and  disheartening  negative  to 
this  question,  But  under  the  new  Vitalizing 
treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  I’alen.  of  1109 
Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  quite  as eiti|»lia tic  an 
Mtllrmative  can  be  declared.  Dus  treatment 
has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  healing  art. 
We  are  speaking  within  the  limits  or  facts 
when  we  say  that  during  the  past  thirteen 
years,  in  thousands  of  cases  tho  progress  or 
Consumption  has  been  arrested  by  its  use,  aud 
hundreds  of  lives  saved.  Ir.  many  instances 
where  it  seemed  that  tho  patient  could  not 
survive  for  more  than  a  few  days  oi  a  few 
weeks,  the  vital  forces  have  rallied,  and  there 
has  been  a  slow,  but  sure,  return  to  a  better 
aud  more  comfortable  health.  If  you  wish  to 
know'  ali  about  this  remarkable  treatment 

write  to  Drs.  Starkey  ft  Palm,  and  they  will 

send  you  such  documentary  evidence  as  will 
enable  you  to  judge  of  its  real  value.—  Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  7. 

More  tobacco  aud  hemp  have  been  planted 
this  year  in  Kentucky  than  ever  before. .  -  -  •  - 
The  total  meat  product  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  put  at  1.100,000  tODS  from  cattle,  sheep 
and  swiue.  This  has  not  materially  varied  for 
20  years,  and  is  enough  to  supply  27,000.000  of 
the  population,  leaving  9,000,000  dependent  on 
foreign  importations.  Last  year  these  amount¬ 
ed  to  28  per  cent  of  the  full  supply,  against  72 

per  cent,  of  home  production . .  At  the 

recent  sale  of  Mr.  Oliver’s  Sholebroke  herd  of 
choice  Bates  Short-boms  in  England,  15 
Grand  Dutchesses  were  sold  for  9,490  guineas, 
an  average  of  $3,160  each . The  Domin¬ 

ion  Cattle  Company  has  97,000  cattle  on 
234, 000  acres  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation, 
leased  at  two  cents  yearly  per  acre.  Last  year 
it  declared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  $950,000 . Trade  in  cattle  and 


Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  also.  The  very  liberal  premiums  and 
the  fair  method  of  classification  this  year, 
should  call  out  a  very  large  show  of  the  finest 
Stock,  and  should  insure  ft  large  attendance. 
Stock  raisers  and  feeders  should  be  very  close 
olmervers  at-  these  fail's,  and  cannot  fail  to 
learn  much  that  will  be  of  use  in  breeding  and 
feeding  Rtoek . The  Southington  Agri¬ 

cultural  Society  will  hold  its  Summer  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Southington  Driving  Park,  June  19 
and  20,  1884.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Secretary, 
Milldale,  Conn.  As  this  is  in  a  fine  part  of 
Connecticut,  this  exhibition  should  call  out  a 
large  attendance.  Farmers  should  bake  more 

holidays . Crops  near  Odessa,  Russia, 

are  suffering  seriously  from  drought . A 

cablegram  from  Paris  on  Wednesday  says 
tho  Parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  importation  of  American  salted  meats  has 
approved  a  report  agreeing  to  such  imports 
after  the  meat  is  by  microscope  or  otherwise 
minutely  examined.  The  report  at.  the  same 
time  urges  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  fresh  meats  from  countries  where  it  is 

known  that  trichinosis  exists . The  daily 

supply  of  milk  for  New  York  city  is  now  aver¬ 
aging  12,034  cans,  196  cans  of  condensed  milk, 

and  407  cans  of  cream . Thirty  thousand 

two-horse  trucks  are  employed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  city.  Upwards  of  $20,000,- 

000  are  invested  in  this  industry . A 

farmer  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  has  a  farm 
of  58  acres,  raised  on  it  last  year  the  following : 
Strawberries,  15,000  quarts;  early  cabbage, 
150,000  heads;  early  potatoes,  12, 000  bushels; 
early  beets,  120  bushels;  potato  onions,  60 
bushels;  onions  from  seed,  3,100  bushels;  corn 
in  ear,  1,500  bushels;  carrots,  11,500  bushels; 
w’hite  beans,  16  bushels;  potato  onions  for 
seed,  25 bushels;  Brussels  sprouts,  400  bushels; 
onion  sets,  100  bushels;  hay,  5  tons;  cabbage 
seed.  18  pounds;  carrot  seed,  25  pounds;  onion 
seed,  100  pounds;  Brussels  sprouts  seed.  2 
pouuds;  cabbage  plants  to  carry  over,  300,000. 

. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 

issued  an  order  relative  to  the  filing  of 
proofs  on  tbe  reservation  lands,  whereby  the 
business  can  be  done  before  the  clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  instead  of  going  to  the  Land 
Office.  This  will  prove  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  convenience  to  settlers . .  Maryland 

reports  a  new  industry  in  watermelon  vinegar. 

. . .  .The  dairy  products  of  the  United 

States  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  were 


valued  at  $15,571,376,  against  $12,625,125  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year .  ...  The  annual  sum¬ 

mer  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  will  bo  held  at  Bay  City,  June 
19  and  20,  opening  with  a  session  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  programme  has  been  prepared 
by  tbe  Secretary,  Charles  W.  Garfield,  and, 
like  all  his  work  of  that  kind,  is  full  of  useful 
topics  and  pertinent  to  the  best  good  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Horticulture.  We  know  they  will  have  a 
wide-awake,  profitable  time,  and  we  wish  to 
assure  the  members  that  we  shall  be  there  in 
spirit  as  we  only  wish  we  could  in  body. 
Don’t  let  Michigan  people  fail  to  attend; 

they  can’t  afford  to  miss  this  feast . . 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  has  just  signed 
a  bill  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  and 

sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  State . The 

exports  from  the  port  of  Boston  last  week  in¬ 
cluded  1,913  cattle  and  2,055  quarters  of  beef. 

. A  total  of  1,967  live  cattle  and  5,004 

quarters  of  beef  were  exported  from  New 

York  last  week . The  next  Annual  Fat 

Stock  Show  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  Novem 
her  11  to  20.-1884.  Entries  close  November  1. 

. Since  January  1  Chicago  packers  have 

slaughtered  452,000  hogs,  against  440, 000  head 

for  the  corresponding  time  last  year . 

The  convention  of  cattle  men,  which  will  be 
held  at  St.  Louis,  November  17  next,  promises 
to  be  a  grand  affair .......  It  is  officially  stated 

that  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Maine,  and  it  is  believed  there 
isn’t  a  single  case  now  in  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try . The  prosjiect-s  are  fair  for  a  good 

wheat  harvest  in  India . . The  growing 

crops  in  Spain  are  being  injures!  by  heavy 

floods . If  nothing  interferes  between 

now  and  harvest,  Canada  will  reap  a  heavy 

wheat  crop . Potatoes  are  selliug  as  low 

as  10  cents  per  bushel  in  some  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  . Twenty-five  per 

cent,  less  area  of  potatoes  will  bo  planted  in 

Maine  this  year  than  last . Agricultural 

interests  in  France  are  much  depressed.  Tho 
foreign  production  bill  lately  introduced,  pro¬ 
poses  to  increase  the  tariff  on  flour,  cattle. 

meat  and  other  agricultural  products . 

Prof.  Brown  arrived  at  Quebec  last  Monday 
with  105  head  of  cattle  aud  sheep  for  the  On¬ 
tario  Experimental  Farm  at  Guelph.  They 
represent  18  distinct  strains,  and  many  of  the 
animals  are  of  rare  merit,  being  first-prize- 

takers  at  the  principal  shows  of  Britain . 

The  farmers  in  Minnesota  have  combined  and 
have  already  raised  enough  money  to  build 
eleven  elevators.  They  are  trying  to  render 

themselves  independent  of  the  railroads . 

Eggs  are  sent  by  mail  in  England  under  the 

parcel  post  system . Out  of  a  dotal  area 

of  nearly  21,000,000  acres,  the  woods  and 
copses  of  Ireland  are  now  less  than  330,000 
acres.  In  Great  Britain  out  of  nourly  57,000,- 
000  acres, 2, 500,  W0  acres  are  now  thus  returnud- 
Tho  forests  of  Europe  are  estimated  to  cover 
500,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of 

the  surface  of  the  Continent . A  severe 

hailstorm  visited  Rabun  County,  Ga.,  Wed 
nesday.  Hailstones  as  large  as  eggs  fell  and 
drifted  to  the  depth  of  12  inches  in  some  places. 

. The  warehouse  of  Hiram  Sibley,  the 

great  seedsman,  on  the  uorth  bank  of  the 
Chicago  River,  «ear  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Sunday  May  25.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $125,000,  with  an  insur 
auce  of  70  per  cent.,  largely  in  foreign  com¬ 
panies.  Mr.  Sibley  is  credited  with  a  fortune 
of  $16,000,000,  He  is  at  present,  eugaged  in 
erecting  two  mammoth  ten -story  warehouses 
adjoining  the  structure  which  was  burned, 
and  will  doubtless  proceed  to  build  a  third .... 

. . .  .The  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  Kansas, 
after  a  protracted  tour,  reports  glanders  pre¬ 
vailing  among  horses  in  fifteen  counties . 

Horace  B.  Enos,  a  wealthy  farmer  near  Buf¬ 
falo  Hart,  Illinois,  killed  one  of  his  employ**, 
named  Moses  Hartsoek,  with  a  pocket-knife, 

because  he  stopped  a  corn-planter  to  talk . 

....  Strawberries  to  the  amount  of  12.LH.NJ  cases 
were  received  Monday  morning  in  Chicago, 
the  best  quality  selling  in  South  W acer  Street, 
at $1.50  to  $2  for  24  quarts.... -...Mr.  Have- 
meyer  is  about  to  sell  his  entire  herd  of  Jer- 
seys — ahout  the  most  costly  in  tho  couutry— 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  going  to  Europe, . . . . 
The  latest  novelty  in  live  stock  interests  is  an 
opposum  farm  which  has  been  started  near 
Hawkiusville,  Georgia.  The  place  is  fenced 
with  wire  netting,  and  as  the  animals  breed 
readily,  and  they  have  ready  sale,  the  owner 

expects  to  make'it  pay . During  the  late 

National  Wool-Growers’  Convention,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  tbe  Secretaries  of  several  American  or 
Spauish  Merino  sheep  registers  met  and  form¬ 
ed  a  National  Registration  League,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  introduce  a  more  complete  sys¬ 
tem  and  unity  of  plans  in  registration.  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri  were  represented.  Albert  Chapman, 
of  Vermont,  was  elected  President;  W.  G.  J. 
Dean,  of  Michigan,  Secretary;  aud  J.  G.  Blue, 

of  Ohio,  Treasurer . The  Mark  Lane 

Express,  in  its  review  of  the  British  grain 
trade  for  last  week,  says:  “Despite  the  dry 


weather  and  the  cold  east  and  north-west 
winds  last  week,  the  wheat  crop  is  more  than 
usually  promising.  The  plant  is  excellent, 
aud  would  soon  respond  to  suitable  weather. 
If  the  season  is  favorable  there  is  the  making 
of  more  than  an  average  crop.  The  outlook 
for  barley  and  oats  causes  anxiety.  The  wire- 

worm  is  busy. . .  .The  pork  corner  at 

Chicago  holds  firmly  together.  It  is  only  for 
“mess  pork,  ’  and  of  this  none  is  “regular.”  so 
that  it  can  be  delivered  ou  “contracts,"  except- 
that  packed  between  November  1  and  March 
1,  and  on  March  1  last  there  were  in  the  coun¬ 
try  only  300,000  barrels  of  this,  200,000  of 
which  were  held  iu  Chicago,  100,000  being 
scattered  through  the  country. 


plate  beef,  at  *12<ai3;  family,  *1331-!.  Bekf  Hams- 
Chieaeo  delivery  at  *27;  here  *28  is  quoted.  Laud- 
Contract  grade  Western  on  the  spot  quoted  at 
June  option  closed  at  g*  **£8.25;  July  options  closed 
at  *h.3.v*8  •»;:  August  option  closing  at  *s.l0(,ts.i7; 
September  option  cloned  nt  fl.VV^IS  57.  The  year 
option  l* nominally  *8.1.', 33, 211,  city  steam *7.*0,  with 
moderately  active  demands.  Refined  remains  dull: 
Continent  quoted  nt  *8.4.4,  and  South  American  at 

BtJTTitii  —Creamery,  Kiglos  at  19320,  Western,  IS® 
30c;  Rtwtern,  203210!  State  dairy  half  firkins.  tm>* 
and  palls,  extrn.  I!l„*20e.  for  best  new:  do.  prime  isc.- 
do.  do.  fair,  1  Te;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  Hal  9c; 
prime.  17e;  do.  do.  good,  16c:  Western  Intltallon 
creamery  choicest  at  hi  *  1 7c.  ilo  fair,  15c:  Western 
dairy,  lv*l6c.  for  Invoices:  W,  stern  factory  fresh 
extras,  13<<*l4c;  113120.  for  fair,  and  83IO0.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
steady;  Dairy  at  15,<*19C;  creamery  at  20c.  From  Bos 
ton— Market  steady:  creamery  at  19(4210.;  dairy,  19* 
20e.  From  Chicago— Market  a  little  firmer:  cream¬ 
ery  at  l?«20c:  dairy  at  15318c.  From  Clnclnnatl- 
Market  dull  nt  17318c. 

Cheksk.  -The  quotations  are  as  follows:  1(%9109£c. 
for  best;  10?6c.  for  nearly  fancy:  slightly  shimmed  at 
9®  10c.:  fair  lots  S^paiS'Ac:  common  at  637c;  Ohio  flats 
at  10c.  for  bestdowu  to  7c.  for  common;  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  skims  at  435c.  for  beBt;  2(i*3i$<\  for  common 
to  fair. 

Cotton.— Spot  Cotton  unchanged,  Receipts  at  the 
ports  to-ilny,  868  bales,  against  363  this  day  last  week, 
and  3,589  last  year.  Since  September  1,  4,755,116  bales, 
against  5,818,641  bales  last  seasou. 


souri  steers,  1,435  ft,  at  *7.00;  do  1,317  n>,  at  *7.40;  do. 
1,084  ft,  at  *7;  do.  1,186  ft,  at  *6.95;  do.  1,020  ID.  at  *6  65- 
do.  1.200  ID,  nt.  t'i-ve,  37  ID;  do,  1,162  tD,  at  12H,c:  56  ID; 
do.  1,093  lb.  at  12V4C,  36  id,  Pennsylvania  steers,  1,3-18 
id,  at  *7.35;  do.  1,4*5  ID.  at  *7.25;  do.  1.21(1  td,  at  *7:  do. 
1,200  ID,  at  *6.90-  do.  1.065  lb,  at  *6.50;  do.  1,153  lb,  at 
12‘i,\  56  ID  less  *1  per  bead;  do.  1,370  lb,  at  12c,  aud  *5. 
Kansas  do,  1112  11,..  at  $7.12'*;  do,  1867  lb,  *0.97!* 
Illinois  steers,  1.127  1b.  at  *6.90;  do  1,060  lb.,  at  IU*e.. 
5l,  lb.-  do.  1.250  ID.  at  l'jljc  .  56  ID ;  do.  1,340  lb,  at  *7.30. 

vuves.— Tho  market  for  live  calves  ruled  dull  at 
V0f  Is  Itu“('r"'ljk  calves  sold  at  3V*M4c; 

cnlvc*  opened  arm  and 
Uni  hut,  fell  off  before  thn  clone,  and  the 

ESS?,"**  vory  d?11-  City  dressed  Veals  sold  at 
uoti?*  iwn"\oU  10  kbbd  country  dressed  at  7®3u;c  , 
at*5«6>*c  prime  up  to  9c.  Dressed  buttermilks  slow 

for  mX  ,|,,lyR  »'.»18head, 

AKAinsc  %7s9in  nt‘ad  fnt*  tha  same  (line  Inst  week.  Vlr- 

Sr  Hnii.0®*!’ I°W  nt  Ohio  do,  89  ID.  at  *6; 

?'  *!•  at  ®r,i  Kentucky  do.  102  tD 

M  m  ‘  v  ®.  »t8c;  Maryland  lambs. 

SoWelW^.r13'  [Vl5'st  28,919  head,  against 
ncad  ror  too  same  time  last  wfok.  None*  for 
sale  alive.  Feeling  about  steady.  Quoted  at  BosSWo 


empire  grain  drill 


Deaths  from  Heart  Disease  ai 
Use  Dr.  Grave's  Heart  Regulator, 
by  druggists.—  ^IcZc. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COIYTIVIISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Circular  giving  Important  atlvlce  about  mIiIii. 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
aerving  pggM.  Established  181.5.  P 

No.  1270  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  FAVORITE 


Price*  include  Itutie a  unit  JCatpeneee 
\7,So(l  <ir  far  nt  New  York. 

\,i  iff, ill  „  T,|c  undersigned  takes  orders 

vL  Mil  (cr  Fa/I  Delivery  until  July  10th. 

18HI,  and  fur  Spring  Delivery  until 
February  mu,.  1885,  for  tlm  famous 
1^.  vt  Bulb  Growers, 

>  >,T-,  ItOOZKN  At.  SON. 
v  V  (Established  hSItai,  (IVBnvKRN.H AAll- 

'-'jx V  U'CM  (Holland),  A  First-Class  Ar- 

Guaranteed!  The  smallest 
wf  WV#  order  even  will  be  welcome.  Cuta 

f  /  W  logue  mulled  free  on  application 

*  "  “  to  the  General  Agent  for  II,  S.  A„ 

J.A.  DEVEER,  31 8  Broadway,  N.Y. 

rsrsoe  RtruAi,,  No.  1790,  page  825. 


urmnary  .  9  5-16  9  9-16  9  9-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  964  10  10 

good,  ordinary.. .  10  9-16  1013  16  10  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  lo  15-16  II  3-16  11  3  tr. 

Low  Middling .  11  3-16  11  7-16  u  v  is 

Strict  Low  Middling .  UW  lltw;  mv:  1 

.  H  »-l«  U  I3-16  11)3  16 

Good  Middling .  1118-16  12  I  -111  12  mo 

2&.lS»a0<2!?  .  ddU“* .  ,a  118  12  5-16  12  5  16 

Middling  Fair .  12  7-10  12  1 1  16  12  11-10 

Fair .  13  3-10  13  7  10  13  7-ifl 

STAINED* 

Good  Ordinary....  8  15-1#  |  Low  Middling .  10  MB 

Strict  Good  Oril.,  90s  I  Middling.  .  11  710 

Futures  qubit,  closing  (lull,  at  an  advance  of  2  to  3 
points.  Today's  closing  prices  .lime,  ll.3ikiS11.S6; 
July  sO-71'5-  1 1.  ,2;  August,  11.8.5601 1.86  'Septeinbor.  11.159m 
1L7U;  October,  11.23*11. 24;  November,  #n<,«l(.01:  Dee- 
ember,  11X99- a  1 1 ;  Jnnunry  IL07(«U,(1H-  February,  11.17 
(toll. 19;  March.  Il.29t9ll.30.  Market  closing  dull 
Transfi-raid,  notices.  1 1.60. 

KUUSII  Froithl  •  Apples,  Ruobcu,  Roxbury,  per  bid. 
kU.-^.v  do  Gobb'"  at  *1,41.50;  greenings,  it  bbl..  at 
*.;.73<»4.2.,-  Ma  oranges,  *4,60(8.4. per  box  for  choice- 
*1.j0(,*#i  for  fair  lots:  Strawberries,  7u*l0e  for  Jer¬ 
sey,  4<«#ic.  for  Keyport,  6**?e.  forMaryland;  7 c*8r.  for 
Delaware.  Cherries  at  I5«20c.  for  best  North  r'uro 
Ilui,  anil  >*iOe.  for  piKir;  Huckleberries,  p  quart,  at 
lOtaUe.  Gooseberries,  V  quart,  at  Peaches 

Georgia,  per  one  tbtnl  bushel,  at  *1.25, .*2:  do.  South 
l.arolliiltt  and  Nurtb  Carolina,  per  bushel. at  75c. ts, *3. 

Duiep  Fruits. -Fancy  evaporated  apples,  UW,o 
J-e.:uhoUm  do,,  'J'y.ssimj.e.:  prime  do.,  fam-y 

■  r  ,  (-*f(>llna  sun  drled  Apples. sliced  Sm8Uc;  choice 
do.,  7«,W,c;  prime  do.,6*-4*6-lic!  common  do.,  iva-aOe,: 
Kentucky  at  6  .46(40;  Tennessee,  at,  .'.-V111061: :  Virginia, 

. . .  r.. ......  V  .. -a  U  . *  x_.  . 


Is  the  beat  and  most  satisfactory  Mu- 

0 .  'J80  L<r  (lusting  poisons  mU- 

ed  with  pla«U*r,ete.,on  Potato  vineH.  t 

SAVES 

Potato  1 1 i!it  Vt.  oestroysM 

Hit  ftoly, Quickly,  Effect  unity 


PRICE  $1.50 


littoral termt to ayent* .(•  >D,i Im  jjbbx  B  W, 

"  rile  for  full  deseription  and 

terms.  Miumfneliircd  by  ""  5 ,  s^BmpBuF' '' 

J.  S,  EDDY  &  SONS,  Eaglo  Mills,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y 


SCALES. 


MENHADEN 

FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circulars 


CliritCII  It  KOTII  KKH 
Tiverton,  It.  1. 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


Choice  lot,  with  ulci 
Seed.  - - -  . 

01  <»/V  If  If  A  ll  A  N,  H I  iiu stun 


,  .  . in  roots,  from  best  Loni 

.Satisfttotlnu  guaranteed.  Send  for  pr 

.*11 - 1,  liUV,.  Co. 


Hcnrlct  Clover  Heed  /Trifollum  lncarnatum). 
10  bags  for  sale,  It  Is  as  Imrdy  as  other  clovers 

TllOlMAH  11.  I' KICK, 

_ l.itwiTiicovllle,  Itru nnwlck  (Jo.,  Vu. 


*T*»uzr  \y/  — 

AgrloultarallnvcBtlan 

oft  lie  Axe  I  Haves  90  per  oent.  of  labor.  Double* 
tha  value  «if  ih«*.  Manure.  Kprrutla  evenly  all 

kindHOf  tnanuro,  broadc-ant  or  in  drill.  In  omv-t«nth 
time  roqulrisl  by  hand.  Ill, istruted  CatalugueN  free. 

KEMP  *  IILItHKK  MF-«  OO..  Myr«.,u»c.  S.Y. 


RIDING,  WALKING  AND  COMBINED  COEN 

*K*D  VOU 

CDLTIVATOES, 

iu  ni»  and  row  if  a, 

Corn  Shelter 8, 

nouns  Powers, 

WIND  MILLS,  PUMPS 

Feed  Grinders, 

BINDER  TRUCKS, 

f  MARSEILLES. 
La  Sulla  Oo.,  110,3. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Finely  ITnlshod 
^jLai.il  Gold  Plated 
and  a  lac  nlmilo 
Of  tho  cut  lioro  shown. 

Wo  have  them  with 
tbo  TRUE  Photo. 
Ki-aplm  of  tho 


BRKAnKTiiws  and  Phovisions. — As  oompurcd  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  No,  2  Chicago  Wheat  lol^e. 
lower;  Ungraded  Winter  Red  U  le.  lower;  No  2  Red 
Is  lc.  lower  for  roll  certificates  lu  elevator.  Ryic,— 
Canada  Is  M|c.  lower.  Corn.- Ungraded  Mixed  Is  te. 
lower;  No.  3  Is  2t«c.  lower;  No.  2  Is  1440,  lower,  deliv¬ 
ered;  steamer  Mixed  Is  2%c.  lower.  Oats -No.  3 
Mixed  is  unchanged;  No.  2  lx  (41:.  lower.  In  store* 
No.  1  Is  unchanged;  No.  3  White  Is  lc.  lower;  No.  2  is 
)-tfe.  lower;  No.  1  Is  3c.  lower;  Mixed  Western  Is  un¬ 
changed,  White,  do.,  do..-  White  State,  do. 

8 1.0011,  AtKcn  and  iiK.r.  —  t  lour -Quota! ions:  Fine 
J..1U0.3.MJ:  siipcrlluc,  *2.90,0,3.25,  latter  an  extreme 
common  to  fuir  extra  .State,  *i HNtt^.6,5.  good  lo  fancy 
do.  *.,  common  lo  good  extru  Western,  *o.4oi 

Ohm^mtHlS/u?  common  to  fair  extra 

Ohio,  SiL  Hiar*.  10,  ^on.i.  ^1. 20(<iti.rL  .u  ‘koCm!  to  l’IioIcl1  r»*i 

"*«:  common,  extra. Minnesota.  *3.4o,*3  711;  clear.  #L25 
(»5:  rye  mixture,  *4.2'na4.&;  straight,  *t,tkkd,0; 
patent,  *j, 41*40.55;  bakers'  extra  *j-»  »i  st 
Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  «.i,50ut4.50;  rnir  to  good! 
*4.(561. good  to  very  etiolc.*,  *5.311(46  23:  patent 
Wlan  r  wheat  extra,  *5,30^6.50;  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  *5.<w5.t/.j;  South  American,  *5. 1!!u»5.25, 
•Market  closing  dull.  SotiTllXitN  MotfB  Common  to 
good  extra,  *.-:.tiu(*t-W:  good  to  choice,  34.7iK(i,6.25,  Hte 
,  .LOP.fl~^ulH‘**fine,  $$Jwa4.  Coha  >J  i«. a  l  —Iiran «1  y w in e . 

f'? 'I u,,ie*l  al  *3.30Q»8.45;  Fellow  Western,  at 
*1  m-  «-«*r2Ho;  SJ.lb,  MJ6t,W.le;  100  lb, 

6i.uu<ijd.ij5.  sharps.  Ji.orxifl.iu  Kye  Feed,  Uu<y,93o. 

OKAo-a  tiKi  r-  Slargct  unsettled;  No.  2  Chlcugo, 
at 9.,. 4955^0, ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  82c.iiitt.l9;  No. 

,n  elevator;  No.  2  Red,  *1.0(1%  in  store. 
#1.01*4  delivered  from  elevator,  *l.0l%-al  02  for  rail 
certincates in  elevator:  No.  )  Red,  *1.1, u  n,  arrive- 
Ko.  2  Red  seller,  June,  gi.iXiU.-  do.  mier 
•July,  #1.03%;  do.  seller  August,  *i.i»45<;  (Jo 
8elh;r  September,  *  1.039#:  do.  seller  October,  *1  t*7- 


saiST, 

WANTXDI 


F  pair,  50W 75c.;  geese.  State,  b  pair,  *1.254*1.30;  do 
Western,  per  pair,  #1.2.5,gi.G0.  ' 

r,f'Vr-JRV--Turkoys.  Western,  prime,  per  lb 
at  H»c;  r)iicki*iu<,  vv  rgfceru,  prime*  per  lb.  at  I2(an3e 

<a>i'ltf tftte'  *HSf  ih”  ducks,  Western,  per  lb,  1: 

Fines  it  killed— Turkeys,  fair,  at-  12c.;  chickens,  do 
broilers,  4  id.  and  under,  .504*550..  chickens,  do.  do 
above.4  ID,4.Vu4Ke.  Fowls,  Philadelphia  prime,  Il><#l5c 
do.  Jersey  prime,  14c;  do.  Hi  a  te  aud  Western  prime  nl 
1.1,1*  14c;  do.  ooor  to  fair,  al  1  l«*13o.  Ducks,  Suite  and 
Western  prime,  per  lb,  154* l!*;  do.  do.  fair  to  good, 
Pt‘r,o  ’•  ! 2 **14c .  Geese,  ntute  and  Western  prime, 
ll«#L’e;  do,  do.  poor  to  fair,  8m me;  squulm.whltc 

Paiue  Upgbsb  snipe,  per  do/,., 
#1.754*2;  plover,  per  do/.,  fl.Bl" 

Rice.— The  quotations  arm  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
fj*lrat5HK»-»HC-  good  5«*llC;  prluu- O^wO^c;  eholce, 
6ftf®70|  Itangoou.  l%ty.  Patna,  5J^e. 

SKiCDs.  Clover,  IlkclOWe.  Timothy,  *1  506*1.65.  I,tn- 
Seed  la  quoted  at  *1.854*1.90.  Canary  seed  at  3U,e  for 
Sicily,  aud  2>4e.  for  Hrnyrua 

Suoab.— Retlnod  meet  with  a  light,  sale  at  easier 


n:i  n  >4  Netting  InvoRtors  >8  percent. 

tixirs  principal  aud  Interest  guar 
'*o».y  bused  on  capital  of  *76,000.  R,-rer 
erdal  agency.  Send  for  clreulurs. 
feucy,  Corsicana,  Texas, 


FLORIDA 


I'ldsyoii  will  timi  lo  be  a  good  solll ng  nrtlole from 
now  ant ll  October.  A  yoort  smart  nu<  utCau  rJo  wi*li 
by  selling  them  to  the  trnde  and  nt  ail  polltleul  gath 
erlngs,  ami  us  yon  will  see  at  a  good  profit  at  whole 
an'1  rf  tt*U;  You  can  easily  nuike  from  *3.00  to 
Sfisinday  selling  1 111*0  Badges, as  kvehvhody  will 
want  one  or  more  of  i.helr  DxvotUTK  can, II, lute  Itoys 
Slid  girls  cun  make  us  iniieb  hh  men  selling  them 
Hend  III  your  orders  early  so  as  to  secure  the  first 
sales,  thereby  controlling  them  In  your  vicinity 

S5‘!V,pl"  by  ni'*!1  P"3t  pub),  to  cents,  3 /or 25  cents,  or 
fWW  per  gross  by  express.  Address 

I'.  O.  \V  l-ll  0*8 K  KY  «V,  (JO,,  I'rovideuee,  If.  1. 


FARRELL’W  LA N II  OFFICE,  W'a 

Boantimi  Prairie  PA1CM- 
INO  aud  STOCK  Lunds  ir 
Nortiicru  Iowa  and  qpg^ 
Southern  Minncso-  ■TV 
ta.  Prices  low, ■#  (■  I 
long1  time,  in-^  |  M  I 
terest  am  mP 
only  6  gfM  MfgBI  Bb0 


Per  et. 
Write 
for  full  in¬ 
form  atiou. 


sent  FREE,  to 

•  m  Willis  Drummond,  Jr 

94  Washington  Street  Chicago. 


Here  You  Have  It! 


(C;  Crushed,  7t44*75<ic:  pow 
ted,  6  Ii-lOc;  mould  "A,”  S(We 
(i..5l,4*H9^c:  standard  “A,”  6  5-10, a 
•;  white  extra  "C,’'  5-V(*594c.  yel 
I'D'.ttc;  ••4J,”  5(*5).|,c;  yelloWB, 


dert*U,  7t<i,«i7^cr  grutiu 
Confectioners’  do 
644e;  off  A,  3-14, (*fi’ 
low  extra  “C,” 

4%®4J*c. 

Veortabi.kk,—  01 
Island  Rose;  87C6*( 
for  Perrlti 

o.iJO;  B(trinuiJ.ri  pnfMtO^H  ^  bbl;  tu?w  potutOCS, 

at  *3.50,0.1  for  best  Cbarlespjn  Chill;  *3,50,, *4  fordo, 
rose;  *3-143^  for  do.  Fearless;  *9.C04lt  for  Havuunah 
rose:  *2,.* 3.3d for  Florida  row*.  Norfolk  beets  at  #24*3 
per  1141  bunches.  Onions  White,  per  bbl.,  *1 .25,*  1 .75; 
yellow.  $k&L5o:  rrd  Uubhii»<»i%— CtaflrUjHtoti 

nt  *I4*L5(J  (lo.  Norfolk  ut  *1.2.5, a  1.75.  Hiring  beans 
at  i3e,,j.  JI.25  for  Charleston  and  Savannah,  do.  N,  C 
per  crate,  at  C  1.50^1.75.  Squash— Savannah,  at  *l.0u 
for  white;  L.  I.  Aplnach.  at  ;5cA**i  p  bbL;  L.  I.  kale, 
at  ,7c,'*t  1 .1X1  v,  bbl  Oyster  Hay  asparagus,  per  do#, 
bunch,  *2o*2.50:  Jersey  do.  at  *1.509*2.25:  Southern  do. 
at  75ct|**1.25,  Cueuniber8— Florida  at  24e** |Nx-  », 
crate:  Savannah  r  crate,  at  5(kv**1.2>.  Tomato.*# 
Key  West,  V  bush  box,  at  *  1 .50<j*  l.7i;  Bermuda  do. 
at  $1.25  p  crate.  Green  peas  u*  #1,*1.5U  Y  Norfolk 
barrel. 


Government  Fluid  Scrip  of  all  Lou* 


The  Rest  Cider  add  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make  20 
per  cent,  more  cider  than 
any  other.  Geared  outside. 
I’erfeetly  Adjitstnble. 

I’rices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  mill,  Mfrs.  of  Horse 
Powers,  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
Shell er> , heed  Cu tte rs ,Fced 
.Mills, etc.  Send  for  circulars 
>  WHITMAN  AOSIOtILTUSAL  CO 
ST.  LOU  18,  MO. 


•  1  -W  -  -  -.-O'  MV.  OVI  wi.Dtjuri, 

0o.  seller  Dooember.  clo.rtelliT  Junuarv,  ai.hu 
HyK-Wexu-rn.  ut  72c.:  Cutmdu,  7lc*72Hc:  »ud  Prime 
btate,  (.ic.  Lons  l!ngru,le<l  mixed  a*  5.V,t«(jC[No.  3. 
at  tide;  steamer  mixed,  «B*®6p,e:  No.  2,  62W««29>c. 
delivered;  No  2  White,  UO^c;  Old  No.  2  mixed,  fliwc 


vc:  mix.-u  Western,  .3^-,!  lue:  White  do.,  4(i«44e: 
vv  hita  statu,  42*44940;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  June,  clott 
Ing  at  38c;  do.  aeUer  July,  closing  3bc. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OK  OB  AIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

.  .  .  May  31, 1884,  June  2,  1883 

Wheat,  bush.... .  l«,7S2,68»  20,284,815 

k?™’  bu»h .  7,949  913  13,793  516 

Oats,  bush .  2,966,297  3  988  675 

Bariev,  bush .  407.117  521  347 

Rye.  bush .  1.047,034  1,741.274 

Provisions— Pork- The  quotations  are  *17  for  or¬ 
dinary  old  mess  In  Job  lots  of  Inspected,  and  817  5u 
ror  new  do.:  family  mess  at  JlO^lO.Ih;  clear  back  at 
,wUl?  rancy  jot*  higher:  extra  prime  at 
* ia.50® u,  for  inspected.  Duessed  llou-s— Sales  at 
!l.  -',for  al,‘  »Y«rage».  cut  MEA-rs-Pickled  shoulders 
at  i*4c;  plckluu  bellies,  medium  average,  at  ,5sc  • 
Ity  Idckled  shoulders,  pickled  hums  at 

walllic.  smoked  shoulders  at84*8t*c;  and  smoked 
hams  ut  l'2^j(*l3e.  Middles— For  Western  delivery 
boxed  lots  are  quoted:  Long  clear  at  *8.10;  short 
clear  at  *8, HI;  short  rib  at  *8.50;  with  shoulders  at 

BEitP-Extra India  mess  at  *19, *21;  cxira  mess 
«t  *12.00;  packet  at  $18  for  barrels  and  *20  In  tierces 


Qflljliittlly  prupiired  for  KUuvijt^ 

It  Inin  bceoiMo  n  ^ 

and  l.uuiry  In  FumlllCH 
tor  Tullet  and 

Nursery  N\<?'  .< 

u.c  ^ 


LIVE  STOCK  MABKET8, 


New  Yobk,  Saturday,  June  7. 1884. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days  (Including  Weehawken 
arrivals  10,311  head,  against  11,551  head  for  the 
same  time  last  week.  Indiana  steers,  1,074  ID,  at 
1194c,  50ID.  Kentucky  stlllers,  1,1?3  ID,  at  12>4c,5«lb.;do, 
1,206  ft,  at  12e,  56  lb;  do.  1.050  D>,at  U?ic,  56  lb;  do.  1,058  ID. 
at*tl^cttud#l  per  head;  do.  1,080  lb.  at  ll^eles»#l  per 
head;  do.  1.137  Jh.  at  *0.55;  do.  1,033  ft,  at  *6.50;  do. 
1,038ft,  at  11J4C,  55  lb.  Outside  Stlllers,  1,106  id,  at  UJtfc, 
56  lb  less  *10:  do  1.035  ID.  nt  IRsc,  55  lb;  do  1,033  ft,  at 
*5.70.  Bulls,  1,100®1.750  ft,  at  5?6®5ft(c.  Cincinnati 
Stlllers,  1,099  lb,  at  #6.60;  do.  1,213  ft,  at  *6.58.  411s- 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Annies 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  prcsi  (hat  will  pre;w  Sev¬ 
enty  five  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  full  to  send 

manufacturS'by  theW  t,atal0i,^U<, °f  CWt;r  'l»*'hlaery 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  00EP0RATI0N, 

II iggunu in,  C't.,  U.8,  A. 
Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description.  v  1 


for  T  rial  pie. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGIST^ 
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moderately  well.  I  sa  w  by  the  Rural,  that 
some  of  the  Cousins  wish  to  know  how  to  kill 
cabbage  worms.  I  kept  them  off  from  onr 
cabbages  last  year,  by  placing  Dog-fennel  and 
Pennyroyal  on  the  heads  of  cabbage. 

Your  nephew,  c,  c.  m’clure. 
Green  Co.,  Pa. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  raised  last  Summer 
in  my  garden,  one  bush'd  of  onions,  three  pecks 
of  pop  corn,  and  some  beans,  watermelons, 
tomatoes,  cabbage  and  lettuce,  t  have  iu  a 
nursery  100  peach  trees,  20  apple  tn  es,  and 
two  chestnut  trees,  and  have  1.10  grape  cut¬ 
tings.  Father  raised  three  kinds  of  potatoes 
from  seed  last  Summer.  1  would  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  some  of  the  Cousins.  I  am  IS 
years  old.  With  host  wishes  to  Uncle  Mark 
and  all  the  Cousins. 

Russellville.  GEORGE  A  HOUGHTON 

[At  anytime  you  see  letters  from  Cousins 
that  you  think  you  would  like  to  hear  from, 
write  to  me,  stating  what  you  wish,  aud  I 
will  make  known  to  them  what  you  desire. — 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  papu  has  taken 
the  Rural  for  four  years,  aud  I  have  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Club  ever  since,  and  1  have  written 
several  letters,  but  they  have  all  found  their 
way  to  the  great  waste  basket.  I  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  members  that  are  left  out,  when  the 
seed  distribution  comes  around.  The  supply 
of  melon  seeds  was  exhausted  before  it  reach 
ed  me,  and  now  this  year  I  am  left  out  again. 
Was  you  afraid  (lowers  would  not  grow  iu 
Dakota  ?  1  had  many  nice  flowers  last  year, 
but  would  like  to  have  'some  of  your  seeds 
too.  Your  niece.  anna  shcub. 

lioadlc  Co..  D.  T. 

[{  sent  seed  to  all  of  the  Cousins  who  sent  in 
their  names  to  be  lie  put  on  the  Club  Roll,  be¬ 
ginning  with  .btuuary  1.  Some  I  am  sorry  to 
sav  did  not  get  their  seeds,  even  when  sent. 
You  may  be  among  the  number.  If  1  had  any 
seeds  left  l  would  gladly  send  them  to  you.— 

UNCLE  MARK. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  removed 
from  Queen  Anne  Co..  Maryland,  since  I  wrote 
you  last  September,  to  a  farm  on  the  line  of 
the  Eastern  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
It  R.  The  road  runs  through  the  farm,  and 
as  it  is  (lie  only  railroad  through  eastern  'leu- 
nessce,  it  carries  a  great,  deal  of  freight. 

£  was  much  interested  in  the  strawberry  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  1  was  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  fruit,  to  take  part  iu  it.  W e  have  an 
acre  of  strawberries,  comprising  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties,  viz  :  Warren,  Mt.  Vernou,  Man¬ 
chester.  Old  Iron  Clad,  Sharp  less.  Cuoilier- 
lftiirl  Triumnh.  and  Kentucky.  There  are  no 


land  prepared,  in  which  to  plant  what  I  chose. 
First.  I  planted  pop  com,  and  raised  a  little 
less  than  two  bushels  of  flue  ears.  Iu  order 
to  produce  good  heads  of  cabbages,  jnst. 
before  a  shower  1  put  on  each  head  one 
teasiKxmfnl  of  fine  salt,  which  I  think  kept 
off  the  worms.  I  sowed  the  seed  of  Red 
Wethersfield  and  Yellow  Danvers  Onions, 
and  when  they  got  well  to  growing,  1  sowed 
ashes  along  the  rows,  either  early  in  the 
morning,  or  just  before  a  shower.  They  kept 
out  the  white  worm;  and  when  the  tops 
got  their  growth,  1  rolled  an  empty  barrel 
over  them,  to  break  the  tops,  which  made  the 
bottoms  1  >etter.  My  tomatoes  were  sowed  in 
the  house  in  March,  In  boxes,  and  t  ransplanted 
once,  before  being  put  into  my  garden.  I 
found,  by  pruning  the  branches,  that  they 
ripened  better,  and  bore  larger  I  ruit.  1  he 
variety  was  the  Acme.  Thanks  to  the  Rural 
for  our  melons.  I  raised  a  good  many  water¬ 
melons.  Those  prod  need  from  seed  the  Ru  kal 
sent,  were  the  sweetest.  The  Surprise  M  clous 
were  large  and  very  nice,  but  they  must  have 
a  warm,  very  rich,  sandy  soil.  The  Shoe  peg 
Corn  grow  well,  and  would  have  l>eeu  all  1 
could  have  wished  for,  had  not  a  frost  come 
when  it  was  in  the  milk,  and  injured  it.  W  e 
saved  a  few  ears,  which  ripened;  two  weighed 
together  12  ounces  when  dry.  After  my  school 
closes  I  shall  ‘•break”  steers;  I  have  •‘broken" 
two  yoke.  1  commence  when  they  are  one 
year-old,  and  drive  them  in  the  yoke  occasion¬ 
ally  until  two  years  of  age.  when  I  can  uiun- 
uge  them  easily,  as  they  become  used  to  the 
yoke  by  that,  time.  We  keep  sheep,  and  have 
a  very  nice  Hock  of  mostly  South-Downs. 
Some  of  the  fleeces,  after  shearing,  weighed 
eight  pounds.  The  sheep  are  very  tame,  and 
follow  uie  around;  1  like  them  very  much.  I 
read,  in  the  Rural,  that  some  one  wished  a 
cure  for  a  trouble  called  the  stretches.  My 
father  has  tried  many  remedies,  hut  the  best 
we  know  of,  is  to  put  into  a  bottle  one  table- 
two  of  linseed  oil  (lard 


Kxtensivc’l*  illnwtruP'd, 
Ladies  a.  id  6iwvj.emkn 
Wasted  tohandlpa  llo-.k 
that soils it*plf.  Over 800 
PagesandlOO  Skeiches. 
Pornmnrtik  work  Mid  ex¬ 
tra  i nduceniente.  Apply 
oarlr  for  exclusive  b-rrl- 
torv.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 


NOTES  FROM  UNCLE  MARK. 


GET  a  great  many  inter¬ 
esting  letters  from  the 
Cousins,  and  it  always  gives 
me  pleasure  to  ’  read  them, 
but  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
reading  such  sin  was  written 
by  Frank  Logan  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  Rural. 
How  many  Cousins  by  next 
Fall  can  make  so  complete  a 
report  as  that?  Hegin  to  take 
notes  on  the  growth  of  your 
crops,  now. 


ro  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  STOLE  AND  EAR*  TOPICS. 

Complete  in  One  Volume. 

JONATHAN  PERIAM 
IjVU A  40  YfaM  i«  I’rncti- 

linn  Royal  Octavo 
llt/i"1'?  t  ;  i  1  1  UU  double  column 

nKu'  y.fM  -  panes. 

M  M  I  S000  Titles  of  Sub- 


Oi  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 

for  each  member  of  the  Club  to  send  iu  at  the 
end  of  the  strawberry  season,  the  name  of  the 
ei-ry  that  seems  the  best  for  his  or  her  local¬ 
ly  ?  Make  a  note  of  this. 

You  have  Cousins  on  the  Atlantic  aud  Paci¬ 
fic  Coasts;  in  Canada,  on  the  edge  of  Mexico, 
and  iu  the  Moon,  as  we  put  all  who  send  uo 
address,  there.  The  Youths’  Club  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  is  a  big  family.  Who  says  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything? 

I  should  like  to  have  you  do  a  little  experi¬ 
menting  this  Bummer.  W hat  are  you  going  to 
do  during  the  long  vacation?  Perhaps  a  great 
many  will  work,  but  1  am  sure  that  a  greater 
number  will  play.  You  that  work,  eau  get 
some  interesting  news  for  me.  You  thut  have 
so  much  time  to  play,  cau  experiment  in  the 
garden  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  forget  the 
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— -"Tel  I'.  of  ll. Houuitu. 
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••  A  CoOTpItt*  Library  in  Us 
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Sent  Pont  paid  on  receipt 
or  price. 

The  Continental  Publishing  Co. 

CHICAGO. 


I,.  O.  EMERSON  mill  VV.  F.  S II ERWIN 
Price  35  cental  *30  per  hundred. 


spoonful  of  ginger, 
will  do),  u  little  salt,  and  one-half  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  shake  well.  Cool  the  liquid  so  as 
not  to  scald  the  mouth,  but  give  it  hot.  1  his 
remedy  always  helps  our  sheep. 

Your  nephew,  Robert  morris  colt. 

Litchfield  Co, ,  Conn. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  been  feeling 
quite  blue  (as  the  saying  is)  for  several  weeks 
pant1,' dll  tiecuunr.  *^ur  folk.' have  been  talking  of 
giving  up  the  Rural;  but  my  little  brother 
has  carried  the  day,  so  we  shall  be  made  glad 
another  year  by  the  old  Rural’s  welcome 
visits.  1  oftentimes  hear  people  say  they 
don’t  care  to  take  a  paper  devoted  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  know  all  about,  and  that  they 
would  rather  spend  their  spare  moments  in 
reading  something  that  interests  them.  Now, 
Uncle  Mark,  I  look  at  this  subject  quite  dif¬ 
ferently  from  what  some  folk  do.  I  think  we 
can  never  become  too  well  educated  in  that, 
pursuit  which  is  to  be  our  life  lalior,  and  farm¬ 
ing  is  ever  changing  aud  presenting  to  us  new 
plans  and  ideas  for  improvement,  and  advance 
meut.  We  who  know  the  Rural  best,  can 
say  that  it  has  been  ever,  aud  continues  to  be,  a 
medium  through  which  we  are  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  which  strengthens  our  minds  and  light 
eus  our  labor.  Many  thanks  to  Uncle  Mark 
for  his  many  kind  letters  to  the  children  dur- 


Do  you  have  any  flowers  in  your  school- 
yard  ?  Did  >»u  act  upon  my  suggestion  re¬ 
garding  putting  flower-beds  around  the  school 
house  ?  _ 

I  hope  you  got  your  seeds.  Borne  icomplaiu 
that  they  have  never  received  anv^.iit  they 
must  have  been  lost  or  stolen  on  the  way. 
Don’t  think  for  a  moment,  that  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  my  nieces  aud  nephews. 


I  told  you  not  to  grow  any  weeds, 
they  flourishing  in  your  garden  now  I 


£M?reUantou?  £flvcrti?infl 


If  you  wish  to  join  the  Youths'  Club,  please 
send  iu  your  ago.  No  one  will  know  it  but 
me,  and  1  wish  to  keep  a  record  of  the  ages  of 
the  members  of  the  Club. 


YOUR  CHOICE 


•‘Floral  Gem 

ip*.  fr’-wAt,  AO  eei.lt,  »',«  limit  rrre  w  whmt  ...  .  mu. 

CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

D  Floral  Gt-ni  Lanin  new)  name  on.  uinl  Fancy 
Box  of  Palm IS  colorn,  seul  post-paid  for  I  I 
cents.  CArt  l  Ol.  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


out  last  Spring.  There  were  three  seeds  in 
the  lot  that  looked  something  like  those  of  a 
sunflower.  They  have  sprouted,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  leaf  looks  something  like  an  apple  leaf. 
Will  you  please  toll  me  what  it  is?  The 
laud  is  heavier  aud  richer  here,  than  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  but  uot  so 
easy  to  farm.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  grass 
land  here,  aud  the  grain  aud  grass  looks  very 
well.  There  is  uo  bilious  fever  here,  aud  we 
are  rejoicing  to  think  that  we  can  go  out  and 
work  in  our  flowers  and  vegetables  without 
gettiug  a  chill.  If  all  the  folks  from  Bergen 
County  could  eouio  ’town  here  this  Bummer, 
they  would  tie  welcome,  aud  we  would  take 
them  to  Bald,  Iron,  Stone,  Unicom  and  Roan 
Mountains,  and  have  a  good  time.  We  live 
one  mile  trom  Johuson  City,  a  town  of  1,400 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  steam  tannery,  a 
planing  mill,  and  there  is  talk  of  building  a 
hub  and  spoke  factory.  A  party  of  capital¬ 
ists  ha  ve  bought  a  site  for  a  lurge  iron  works, 
and  if  the  tariff  party  elects  the  President,  so 
that  the  iron  interests  of  the  country  will  be 
protected,  they  will  build  their  works,  and  run 
a  new  railroad  to  a  point  iu  Virginia.  W ith 
much  love  to  Uncle  Mark  and  the  Cousins,  1 
must  close.  Your  neice, 

Washington  C-o.,  Teuu.  annie  eckkr. 

[1  think  very  likely  it  Ls  asuutlower,  as  a 
few  seeds  were  sent  out  iu  the  distribution. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  reading 
the  letters  aud  discussions  in  the  Rural  for 
some  time,  but  have  seen  nothing  about  rais¬ 
ing  peanuts;  would  some  Cousin  who  has 
raised  them,  give  uie  a  little  information  on 
the  subject?  In  1880  I  planted  some  in  sandy 
soil ;  they  grew  rapidly,  hut  the  moles  troubled 
them  very  much'  I  raised  some  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  last  year;  they  were  very  large,  but  were 


Sadie  Steigleders  description  of  the  insect 
on  her  plants,  will  not  enable  me  to  tell  w  hat 
it  .s.  I  should  have  to  have  a  more  complete 
description,  or  see  one  of  the  hugs. 


New  iIHSti  cm.,i„  )  Cara*  do  I  alike,  with  name 
I  He. .IS  pk«  il  Geo.  I.  Ki-icdA  Co..  Nassau,  N.V. 


Let  uie  suggest  to  the  Cousins,  that  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  make  a  scrap  book,  collecting  cuttings 
upon  such  subjects  that  may  most  iuteiest  you. 
Scrap-  books  are  always  interesting  aud  especi¬ 
ally  so  to  the  owner. 


Lady  Agents 

iiuli-voj  JaUiy  Queen  City 

stlrl  andAtQcLln«Sui»i>3M.T«,  «-Us 
Saui|.le  ci unit  VrM.  Addrws  Queen 
i'lty  8u»pi*ri4lttr  Ciftciuwti,0« 


LOOK!  40  &M1. 

Mohs  Ili-Hv  Bird*.  Mo  (  I 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— l  grew  some  very 
pretty  (lowers  from  the  seed  you  sent  me,  but 
last  Full  the  frost  came  so  early,  1  lost  nearly  all 
the  seed.  Pa  sowed  the  Rural  tomato  seed  in  a 
box,  and  gave  mo  the  flower  seed.  I  sowed  a 
little  of  it  iu  a  box.  The  soil  here  is  very  rich, 
and  it  looks  ns  though  anything  would  grow 
iu  it.  This  is  a  new  place;  one  year  ago  it 
was  all  woods.now  we  have  eight  acres  cleared. 
The  surrounding  country  is  being  rapidly 
cleared.  1  like  it  better  here  than  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Winter  was  not  very  cold,  we 
having  just  a  few  cold  snaps.  1  will  write 
again,  aud  toll  you  how  my  flowers  do  this 
Summer.  Rosalia  s.  loomis. 

Clare  Co.,  Mich. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Papa  has  taken  the 
Rural  for  a  number  of  years,  and  likes  it 
very  much;  he  used  to  take  it  when  published 
iu  Rochester.  I  have,  or  try  to  have,  with 
the  help  of  my  geranium  plants,  a  nice  looking 
garden;  1  also  have  a  number  of  rose  bushes. 
1  like  to  work  out  of-doors  very  much. 
1  have  a  large  bed  of  Wilson  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  1  a1  ways  like  to  read  all  articles 
iu  your  paper  about  them.  Last.  Summer  1 
sold  over  70  dozen  of  eggs,  aud  got  a  good 
price  for  them.  Your  new  cousin, 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  nellik  c.  wright. 


'LL,  EXTRA  IMV. 

inh,  ii,  Chromo  Garda, 
too-,  At!-,  or  *5  tAW 


i Imported  paneled  Oh  2  .£}  iri>moC*tde,  namaouw 
,10c.  T.  n  pucks  tOtd  Qj5^1h(*i!legfntOolilplAt- Q 
ed  Nock  Chain  tuui  '■/  OWrm,  *1.  Large  HI- g 
ustiited  Premium  List  with  each  •irdcr.  ra 

ltiiAkvon)  i’KivTisa  Co.,  nnuif'ird,  ivnm.  a 

®WewlUsoad  van  *  watch  or  BeWn 

BY  MAIL  OR  tiPRtSS,  O.  O  IL,  to  he 

examined  before  Pay*n8  an?  ’JL’nrT 
and  I  f  not naOefactoiy,  returned  at 
oiif  Wo  manufacture 

our  watalidA  \  6&v*  you  80 ’I*- 
cent  unuioifu*  of  SBOatyleafw*. 
*-*».  W.-m  W*  Anonm* 

$  T  A  *  0  4  A  0  ^  AM  t  If  ‘  L’  AN  *Aie*  CO., 


UJ\'l*llTK  d.V/l  J TTtt.iCTllTE 


PROCESS  OF  COLOR  PRINTING. 

ards, Circulars,  Handbills,  etc.  primed  lu  Bright' 
f  Com  runt  ml  Colors.  Nearly  as  Cheap  as  black 
500  Business  Card*  00. 

Samples  free.  Agents  waul  ed. 

JOS.  CDSTEK,  Jackson,  iUieb. 


n  A  ■  rx  1  ■  ' > ■  ' 1 . 1  i  -  liian'-a'c.  Circul-ii,- 

S  O  L  D  twe.  J.  a.  iliiica  A  Co.,  to  Ley  »t..  V  Y 


Dear  Unci.k  Mark:— I  find  it  is  time  for 
me  to  make  my  report  on  my  success  in  gar¬ 
dening  last  year;  but  trust  you  will  forgive 
my  negligence,  as  1  urn  busy  most  of  the  time 
studying  and  doing  chores.  1  had  a  piece  of 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Our  Blush  Potato  did 
well,  as  did  also  the  wheat.  We  got  about  two 
quarts  of  Shumaker’s  Wheat,  and  about  a 
pint  of  the  Surprise.  The  garden  seeds  did 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

P&Mnt  Att'yi,  Wathington,  D.  0, 


^ospiMr/c 


<^tocli  and  poultry. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

!''lr;',^lz,'.l,,’r'1  at  ^.f'w  state  Fair.  1879, 1 

v  W  ,  u.r«r'‘  Hcrtl,  Beat  Quality,  ,H 

u"",''  .]' V.  &?«w»  Word  are  tfie  F 

II'*1  Bred  *1  il  U  IS  u  1 1  m  living 

Wo  n"W  Offer  lor  *ale  the  h(rstbre.J  lot  or  You 
IS  it  1 1  m  •■ver  collected  Iti  one  herd,  us  their  oodltrr 
show,  ami  all  hacked  by  wonderful  records. 


!  ,  u‘  *  lydesdale  Ar  llainbletoninn  Stullim 

A.  how  Hfrures.  Catalogue*  on  application.  Cor 
spoudence  and  peraonal  Inspection  HOllcited. 

smiths  a  Powell, 

LskesideSiock  Kuna.  SYRACa.SE.  N. 

Mention  Rami  N*?w*York.er. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


REGISTEREDSWINE 

Thorough. Wrwl  <  hvntcr  U  lilti%  IV*. 
IhihM  hlnao,  •  I'  '■  i  H*rL*lilre« 


^  I  . «-v  u,nil»|  '  •  •  •  l llt  rk.ll  irv 

I  rill-  pedigree  given  with  every  mimed  wild.  Siruug,  health 

.  aly  Piirlif  guaranteed.  Sen  it  slump  for  m-.w  lulu 

login.-.  C.  II.  W  errlsctM.  K.,*  624.  Went  l'lie«t«r,  1*« 

jF.nskr  ui:n,  i‘OMin-rHi)i 

4h**lrr  V>  hill  ,  Hirl.hlrv  A  i„rl 
-lilrv  flip.  Yv.iitlelowM,  Cot.wnl 
-uni  Olfurd  him  it  Sheep  end  l.:iml 
Sroteh  I  ul  It*, i  Shepherd  ll-.ii-  an 
f»n»jr  l’uullrj.  hend  tortAInliiirii 
b.A'I  LCK  lit  HITE  h  Id. fill U.  I* 

HOLSTEINS. 

My  last  Importation  of 
7'Z  Y curling  Heifer*. 

,  v _ i:  »  -  1  Two-year-old  Heller 

7  i  earl  mu  liulltfr 

and  1  T>vo.yrur.»ld  Bull  for  Hale 
I  IMPORT  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

Write  for  prices, 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT, 

READV1LLE,  MASS.  1 


PERSONAL. 


Rowell,  the  English  pedestrian,  has  earned 
80,000  dollars  by  his  walking  matches. 

A  60,000  dollar  house  is  to  be  built  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan. 

Mr,  E,  Meeker,  of  Washington  Territory, 
is  the  heaviest  hop-grower  in  the  United 
States. 

M  alt,  Whitman,  “the  good,  gray  poet,’’ as 
he  is  called,  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  65 
years  old. 

Clara  Morris's  family  name  is  Morrison. 
She  is  a  Canadian,  and  first  went  ou  the  stage 
iu  the  ballet. 

Mr  Samuel  J.  Tilden  is  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  one  of  the  Regicide  judges 
whose  wife  was  n  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s. 

I  he  widow  of  McCormick,  the  reaper  man 
of  Chicago,  was  in  her  youth  known  as  Miss 
Nettie  Fowler,  of  Clayton,  Jefferson  County, 
New  York. 

A  man  in  Kansas,  having  started  five  news¬ 
papers  that  have  died,  has  now  started  an¬ 
other,  called  hind  Words ,  because  “kind 
words  can  never  die.” 

The  next  Democratic  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  James  B,  Eustis,  Isa  tine  orator,  graduate 
of  Harvard,  sou  of  a  former  Chief  Justice  of 
Louisiana,  rich,  and  married. 

Ex  Senator  Roscok  Conklino  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Club, 
the  chief  Democratic  Club  in  this  city.  Not 
one  black  ball  was  thrown  against  him. 

Mrs  Tom  Thumb,  who  is  now  45  years  old, 
stopped  growing  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
says  as  hers  is  a  case  of  arrested  development, 
she  would  not  be  surprised  if  she  should  begin 
to  grow  again. 

I  UK  occupations  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are:  lawyers,  195; 
professional  politicians,  19;  merchants,  1?;’ 
editors,  i:>;  farmers,  ll;  manufacturers,  10: 
doctors,  5;  railroad  officials,  ii;  civil  engineers 
and  mine  owners,  !i  each;  metallurgists,  cap 
Ualists  and  clergymen,  l  of  each;  mechanics,  2. 

On  leaving  the  Presidency,  Washington 
went  to  Mount  Vernon  and  raised  tobacco, 
ami  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  followed 
hi*  example  at  their  homes;  John  Adams  re¬ 
turned  to  Quincy  and  raised  corn  and  cabbage; 
John  Quincy  Adams  followed  bis  father’s 
example;  Jackson  returned  to  the  Hermitage; 
Nan  Buren  went  to  his  Kinderhook  farm; 
folk  died  a  few  ui  mths  ufier  returning  to 
lenncsseo;  Fillmore  re-entered  his  old  law 
ollice  at  Buffalo;  Bucbannu  pursued  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Wheatlauds;  Hayes  lives  ou  his  Ohio 
farm. 


For  SHle.-hllltOKSfllRK  DOWN  HU  El 

...  ...  „  l-rnin  Imported  Stock. 

F.lght  Rums,  one  year  old,  nnd  two,  two-year-  i 
tile  Increase  of  my  flock  at  reasonable  prices 

W  A.  (IRIM'IIAiV, 
Ayi-ditlc  J- arm  North  En-i,  I 


SHOUT  HORN  You mk  Hull-  of  fashion 
tribes  for  stale,  by  H.  M.  ALLEN,  <  hath; 
irlorri*  to,,  Nvw  Joniey, 


2U i £ c r U a n c o u $  Advertising. 


implement, a’  md  paehinery. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Ilorsford’s  Arid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit.,  rake*,  etc.,  and 
Js  healthier  than  ordinary  (taking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Ill  bolt l«**.  Mold  at  n  renwonnltlo  price. 

Tl>r  llorsford  s  Almanac  and  Conk  Book 
sent  tree. 

Rum fordrlicmlc.d  Works,  Providence.  R.  1. 

II.  M.  A  NT  1 1  ON  V  Ag’t  IU)  aud  107  Reade  St.,N.  Y. 

Km  Improved  Iteoi  Beer.  Pnckase, 
V  25  cl*.  Makes  ft  callous  of  a  delicious 
il  sparkling  und  Wbolesomn  licveriiue 
•-»  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  or  sent  bv  mall  on 
receipt  of  25etn.  C.K.Uiuies,  Is  N.  Del.Ave.,  phlla,  Pa. 

LITTLE’S 

PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 

NON-POISONOUS. 

Has  the  Largest  Hale  in  the  world. 
Awarded  8  Medals  and  5  Prize  Certificates. 

MANUKACTtlRKRS: 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

DouciiHter,  England;  nnd  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Por  Agendo*  in  dl  trlets  where  none  uro  yet  ar¬ 
ranged,  apply  to 

Messrs  MORRIS.  LITTLE  &  SCN, 

i».  o„  box  a, 

YVilliit  m-litiru,  Brooklyn.  K.  !».,  New  York. 

nru mnnn °,r,,'ir‘ -a-n-i  tamp f>rciii«ior 

\  |  |  I  Ll  K\  showing  who  Is  entitled  to  peu- 

L  ill  III  P.  [I  |1  slon,  bounty,  etc.  L  (!  Wood, 

UUUU1U11U  Box  at.  Washington,  t).  C 

I  F4RN  TEIjF.C«RA  I’M  Y,  or  HIIORT-IIAND 

Ltflltn  a„d  TV  |»K  WII  I  Mo;  he.e  situations 
furnished.  Address  Vaj.kntink  lilcos.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


^mplcnuntoi  anil  2Uaclnnmj. 

/tx  SUGAR  MILLS 

hwl  V  pSl  ElgUly  HliPk,  for  II uii dt 

r^^Afllutiil,  Btviuu  fait  *1  lV»ttT  l'ow«r. 

1  The  Best,  The  Cheapest 

«  Atilt  (u£fr  Thousand*  in  use  throughout 
■JtF-jUS  ft  the.  T  repeal  World  sail  by  ull 
gt  dr' jfcrivvzxw  the  if, cling Sorghum  grower* 
iHII tne  Wc-st*  t.uioguM  mi4 
JmIwitSi  ■ililflE*  Price*,  and  I’ror*.  w  fit  Pit 
.  ffgWMI'IMlTf  tlClHBLB  *  HCOVIMA  Northern 
-•  W-T-JZ’Z*.  .  CAN  It  BANIUr.  .cal  r,n. 

hj  tiKo.  L.  MQU1ER, 
r-.'  *  ‘  liuffuio,  N.  Y. 

WTHE  WILLIAMS 


;7:iTiT 


Is  rlieTTONKKU  A  LEAD. 
I N4-  11IACMI1NE  OF  ITS 
KIND  IN  THE  MARKET. 

II  ho*  tsg-n  In  use  fur  HI  year*, 
I  with  li tg lil y  niilinliii-tory  re. 
subs.  Wcimike  Q  OltCO 
The  two  smaller  *3  dll Lu 
hIzc*  lor  convenience  of  hiiuiII 
cniiltnlUit,  ana  tor  Heotlorm 
where  the  trait  >-roti  Is  bot  very 
large.  Semi  for  llfhcriptivo 
rirc'iilar  and  ti-HliinoiilolM  to 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


CRYSTAL  CREAMER. 

LATEST!  BEST! 

(Hass  rung,  CoHt  Iron  Water 
Tunk*,  Patent  lee  Box,  reunites 
little  If  any  Ice.  nrj  rust,  no  cor- 
r 0(1  lug.  Usi-d  by  best  dairymen. 
Large  or  •mail  dnlrieg.  any  idzc, 
Write  Tor  circular*  and  special 
offer  to  iirst  purchaser  to  Intro¬ 
duce.  at  once. 

K.  L  KNEELAND. 

F,  iiuklin,  N  Y. 


Caution  to  Fanners  and  Dealers. 

_  For  Safety  in  procuring  vour  IIAR- 

POOS  HOUSE  If  A  y  FORKS,  se/rct 
’’Ju  only  those  havimr  thereon  an  Imprint 

_ f  I  m  y  p  of  our  I  kai-k  Miuit,  teal  therctiy  save 

In frl Ilgam rnt  fc-r-s. 

Oft  1  nLiloguea  giving  rcPublc  Informa 

Hon  furnlabed  free  I;,-  .Manufacturers 
^  and  Proprietors, 

A.  .1.  NEI.LIh  COMPANY.  Pittsburg.  Kn. 

J1} r  *(-s  -'’'■Ills’  Mounted  and  Floating  Harrows. 
Agt  1  Steels,  0’iu’f  1  Fencing,  R  ad  Oradcrs,  etc. 

DOUBLE  HARPOON 

RBB- O  RSEOB 

Hay  fork 

No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it, 
li  many  times. 

RpCT  JN  JTIIE  \i  OKI.D!  Send 
p....  .  M-  co  v“  descriptive  Catalogue.  Jrr.K. 
rennock  Mafg.  Co.  Keunett  Square,  Cheater  Co.  Fa 


WALTER  A,  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Hooslok  FhIIh,  IloitHHclacr  Co.,  n.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Walter  A.  Wood  Improved  Harvester, 

WITH 

IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment. 


POWDE 


THIS  MA. 0211,1*1*3  Has  been  Vi JTOJ&lulura  at  utr.Hit.2r  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  the  Present  Season, 

LHmII  I  MtAlVD  I’lll/I  S  having  been  AWARDIll)  I'l’, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sal,.,  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country  ^ 

We  made  and  sold,  in  1888,  45,032  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  434  -  ^ 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


THE  BRADLEY 

I  \  §1  REAPERS. 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

RAKES. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied ^Terrilory 

BOSTON,  32  9.  Mark-'  t  (BRADLEY  &  CO, 

New  York,  22 Oollsgo  Tlaco.  j  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
“THE  BUST  18  CHEAPEST.'* 

jSTHRESHERSEEK. 


THE 


THE 


jO.K.CHURN 

1  Has  Improvements  ove* 

the  best? 


Clover  11  ullers 


for  V  "  "  6lus.  Pamphlet 
ami  1  need  to  1 1,0  Aiu>.ir»ir  Tavlor  Co..  MunsOHd.  Ohio. 

“ACWIE” 

HAY  RICKER 


[,!IMV  to  clnnu,  eimy  to  0[*-ntte. 

1! .  '"’t-wi-nr out :  cover cimtingH 
will  not  break.  Hend  foreircular. 

^  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

Hole  manufacturer, 

HYltALLHE,  N.  > 


STANDARD  SUGAR  MACHINERY 


LOADER  AND  RAKES. 

Protected  by  the  only  Original  Patents. 

guaranteed  to  put  up  more  hay  In 
■eflH  Ome,iauj  nt  Ichh  Ihati  half  the*  oo&t  )>y  any  other 

kn#  wit  met  .n.'  n...v  1.1  ;..i.-. ...  ..  ...t  .....  r ... i.  •*  . 


uio -  mower .arm  pHuh  tli»»  umiiio  Op  Uui  *t tu:k  <#r  wairon.  In 
better  condRien  than  twice  the  force  eon  wlntlr-.w  and 
eoek  themune.  It.  neldom  gets  out.  of  ix-oair,  but  If  It 
Hhould  any  tanner  ear,  repair  tt.  No  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  It,  Writ.-  fm  pdouikiui 

HAy  'h^^E^Sr  CO.^^ftk^Peorl*,  111. 

PHILLIPS”  evaporator 

. .  „  ,  ‘""h  I  be  «1U(I  i’ll  I ZK  ut 


Known  and  Used 
the  World  Over. 

'iferi  Cane  Mills 

I  ||  (i  4-  For  Horse  ami  Steam  Power. 

.  lif jSiigar  Evaporators, 

O^PUUl  'I  '  Vacuum  Pans, 

Steam  Sugar  Trains. 

We  are  i In-  solo  makers  <•(  the  Victor, 
Creat  Western,  “n.l  Niles  Cane  Mills,  of  tie- 
original  and  genuine  Cook  Evaporator,  and 
of  He:  Automatic  Cook  Evaporator.  Beware 
«f  Imitations  of  the  Cook  Kvnporulur  They  are 
Inferior  Iu  material  ami  construction  and  their 
only  merit  ia  low  price.  The  genuine  Look  Kvupora- 
tor  lum our  brand  thereon. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Straw  Engines,  /loiters.  Hells 
ice  Machines  amt  Kef rieerut , ng  Machinery.  ' 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

*U«  th«  Largest  TWk  W/ifrU.  DOlfHLL  GLARED. 

II’  _  No  RihIh,  i  ti  lllftl  Kt  uriiiKM 

F u<»1  level  tread 


..  ,  .  rue  r*nm  t  ik  1  m,  r,  111 

Hniyrua,  In-laware,  m  competition  with  the  vv»|. 
1 1 11  him.  Two  >ize«.  Patent  Iron  Tray  Frame*. 
Danger  of  fire  avoided.  Information  reapeetlug  the 
A  I'Jeti 1  o.’k  Ifoy.  Iiy  Clnima  furnlahed  tVee. 
Sold  pro  rata  ea  nelly.  (uveHtlgate  before  you  buv 
;  er  send  for  Cululogue.  W  .  U.  I’ll  I  I, LIPS 
Patentee,  tlillord.  D*d.  '  ’ 


FAMousand’oEclsiuE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Uy  OAIT.  KINO.  tl.S.  A,  IIIKTOKYKKOM  TUK  HATTLK.Fin  11  si,—.  1  —  v  .  .  ,  " 

dfitroytd  in  a  day. -lb.  w  Fame  m  Din.-mler  ha*  tiirnc.l -  via  gbO  .Trite. Va  hllVv  n  nl?,de  or 

Time,  Aids  t/it  Memory  -Give#  Measure  owl  luaruetfon  MhT.k  ,.,11,'!  ,,,  1  ,5nolt  f»r01'*  ’‘lei  Yaung,— Save* 

eyWrif  at  urn*  fur  fall  d«orlption  and  wrmi"  »*r*u  w.„t«i  k.er, where. 


\1  rLR.FIELO.  Hhowa  how  Nationi  hav.*  hecn  made  or 
-  ataxia  Can  leu.  A  Grarnl  Book  for  OI<l  ami  Yi.ung,--Save» 
Maim  and  h  im,  lllu.-itratioiia.  Airenu  Wanted  Kverywhere. 
Add r, -an  J.  V,  MKCIIDY  A  CO.,  l*klJadelDhlu,  P». 


$  ^  '‘f 


*  Buhach ' 


>SMKp  Till:  Cl  REA  T  CALirOUMi  INSECT  W  r 
KXTEIMIIN ATI.MJ  IVONDEIt  i  -  /V 

■  A  California  prod  notion.  Sure  ilvatli  to  all  Ot  . 
WEE  »  lUsoot  post*  of  t  rie  Household,  Field.  Orchard 

Garden.  ConMervatory,  etc.  etc.  Hartnle**  to  ham# 
r-’ia  A„8in  ?1,,(  VVI'1  ho  paid  for  any  inm„ 

fails  to  kill,  her  vale  by  priigeiatH  and  G roc- r*  every wh- 
BUI1  A.CU  PitODLClNG  A  MA.VF’C  CO.,  Patenli 
fitoekton,  California,  and 


Send  for  pamphlet, 
md  Mnnufttetiirer«, 

49  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City, 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Actual  Settlers  . 

open  only  between  the  1  *t 
dayof  M»fchand‘he3lst 
day  of  Dec.,  183*.  j 

The  lands  in-  £K 
eluded  in  this  offer  are  V 

tha  most  productive  ind,  eons  d-  ' 

ering  locality,  the  cheapest  of  any 

unoccupied  land* 

C  l 


^formation  regard"'® 

Land  find  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneaifolis  A  Manitoba  R’y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  to 


PERFECT  FRUIT  can  Ire  secured 


By  the  imeof  Field’*  Orelinrd  Force  Pump,  the 

only  practicable  Implement  ror  destroying  Insects  on 
fruit  Iroes.  Dencrlptlve  catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO  . 

I. m  l,  pol  l.  !>.  Y. 


^HAWNI  Ttt  E_  n-N-V _ V _ 1__ —2. — . — 'I - 

Thk  Boarding-House  Keeper  Getting  up  her  Muscle  to  Carve  the  Spring  Chicken 


Greatest  inducement*  ever  of¬ 
fered,  Now  ’*  your  time  to  got  up 
order*  fir  oil  r  eehhrutcd  Ten* 
iin<l  Colter*,  and  recti  re  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mo«a  Rose  China 
Tea  Bet.  or  Handsome  Decorated 
16  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Rand  Mom 
i  ,rf-’D  narttcutar*  address 
P  AMI  h HAV  TEA  CO-! 

M  JS  've=«y  St,  Mew  Tori 


PtettHttcauj*  gutotisdttfl 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

I  tuke  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  The  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  your  “Hop  Bittern."  Expwttn«to  fludthem 
nauseous  and  bitter  and  composed  of  biuX 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  nt  their  mild  taste,  just 
like  a  eupor  tea.  A  Mr*.  CreMWdl  and  a  Mrtt.  Cou- 

nor.frlend.s  have  likewise  tried,  ami  pronounce hem 

the  bent  modleliu-  they  have  ever  taken  for  building 
up  strength  And  tolling  up  the  system  1  wimtioub- 
led  wil  li  eostlveness,  headache,  anil  want  of  appetIW. 
My  aliments  are  now  all  gone.  I  have  a  J'earlycon- 
traet  with  a  doetor  to  look  After  the  health  of  mj- 
sclf  and  family ,  but  1  need  him  not  now. 

(II  LlilLA  ^ 

July  as.  187H.  T-ctiple'*  Adiiocah ,  Pittsburgh,  I‘u 
There  Is  hardly  an  adult  person  living  but  is  some¬ 
times  troubled  with  kidney  difficulty,  which  la  the 
most  prolific  und  dangerous  cause  of  all  disease. 
There  is  no  sort  of  need  to  have  any  form  of  kidney 
or  urinary  trouble  If  Hop  Bitters  Is  tuketi  occasion¬ 
ally. 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS! 

tGOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

D^THE  GREAT  FRENCH"*! 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


Prepared  by  J.  E.  GOMliA  flT.  rj- Veterinary  durgeon 
of  ths  French  Government  Stud, 

Una  been  In  prominent  n*e  in  the  beat  Vet- 
eriuary  Priu’l  low  ol  fciiropi?  for  tlie/’ 
paat  Twenty  i  (*««»• 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CUn? 

other  boit  v  tv:uo.«  Removes  ail  JlntidH*  or  Rica. 

'  ,  m.,1  n,i.ny  oUk  ..ismoeeHiid  jdrmwlte 1  'I  llorsefl 

, or  superior  toabV* r  en.Pmiatiou 
[n  its  beneficial  effects,  never  lem  mg  rear  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE  Srt»TWi»S3®ffl 

wui  produce  xu<  're  nett  ml  results  than  n»  hole  IfOttlo 
of  any  liniment  or  epavta  ouro  mixture  over  matte. 

Every  bottle  of  CAITOTIC  RUM'1  sold  Is 
wn  minted  to  ui\f  KUtmlnctlon.  I  ru/>  S»  1 -50 
r  ,"  Sold  bv  dnigvirts,  or  sent  by  express, 

Sf.S2S,aUBM.  ManSceta  ror  its  us* 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
►  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 

»«.  —  ENGE  for  Constipation, 

RiliobftncKS, Headache, 
*x*J  v/p/*  \  ltidiFpoalUon,  Ac-. 

:  /**  /  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

.'Hi  other  intern* 
r\\C  Jts  regulating  metilcmea. 

’  Til K  POPE  IB  HM  ALL, 

Y  t  TBVr  the  ACTION  PROMPT, 
-  I  1  W  S*  THE  TASTE  DRLICT0D8. 
>V7I  K  t/r  Ladies  and  children 

like  it. 

price,  2G  ctntl  Large  l>er««,  BO  C.nti. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Scad  for  Price  List, 
in  which  Is  offered  for 
sale,  planta  of  our 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevaters,  etc 

ROOMER  »fc  BOSCH  ERT 
PRESS  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


CROWN 


7  anew  Harness?  If 
;  st  send  to  K  ing  dk  Co. 
'.rstrated  Catalogue. 


Oweto,  S.  Y 


bFull  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yield*,  profit*,  Prices 
and  general  statistii*,  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  P  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


a  S  to  10  II.  P.  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
■ortable  Engine,  with  Mill.  Hi  ft.  carriage, 
and  wav*,  .'  simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks,  T'h-lneh  nrbnr,  S  change* 
feed ■  suwver  controls  feed-lever 
- ull,i  head -block*  from  one  position, 
jf*  50-meh  solid  saw,  VI  ft .  H  lueli  4  ply 
j  belting,  feed-belt*,  oaut-hooks, 

EL  swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  eom- 
Tf?  plete  for  operation,  AI,K*>  on  ears, 
JfWi  Engine  on  ski, Is.  $P>i  less.  Engine 
will  burn -labs  from  the  saw  two  to 
!  ll  eight  rect  hmif,  and  keep  lip  steam. 
BePm  Si-ud  for  Catalogue  ••A.” 

FT' f  U.  VT.  PAYNE  A-  SONS, 

Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat¬ 
ic  Engines  from  2  to  300  H.  P. 

Elmira,  N.  Y».  Box  S41. 
Sliaftiug,  Pulleys,  and  Hangers. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 

Highest  prlr.e  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society’*  latest  trial,  over  a 

large  number  competing.  ,  ,  ,  . _ _ 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS 
St.  Jolinsville, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N,  Y. 


the  best  is  the  cheapest 


The  Crown  Mower*  u”  '  t'rowu  Kenpc 

have  all  the  latest  lmprovem*  nd  arc  simp 

strong,  durable*  wtdl umHe,  fine!*  m_i.,beu:  nrht*cia 
in  every  respect. 

For  prices  and  terms,  addres 

Janesville  Wl;tChineCo 

Janesville,  Wit 

Factory  Established  1859. 


FROM  THE 


Bfcmgl  MACHINES, 

mmjmmm  Clay  Crushers. 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  PRICES  ANO  Yard  SUpplieS^ 
DESCRIPTION  ADDRESS  J.V/  PENFIELO  8.S0N. 
THE  PATENTEES  &  MANUF'G  RS.  wiuoucHe^omo^ 
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Yol.  XLIIT.  No.  1795 


NEW  YORK,  JoNE  21,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
♦3.00  PER  YEAR. 


I  Entered  accords  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  188t,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  once  of  the  Ubrarlan  of  Confess  at 


Washington.] 
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THE  RURAL  HEW- 


Biographical. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS 
D.  CARMAN. 


BY  HIS  SON. 


My  father  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Queens  Co.,  Long  Island,  July  24,  1809, 
of  American  parents.  He  is  therefore  atxmt 
75  years  of  age.  He  engaged  in  business  in 
Hempstead  when  about  17  years  old,  and, 
being  successful,  married  Miss  Ann  Denton, 
Sept,  lit,  1830,  the  daughter  of  a  wealt  y  and 
respected  farmer,  Judge  Oliver  Denton,  of 
Rockaway.  live  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Carman  continued  this  business  until  late 
in  1840,  when  he  moved  to  Brooklyn.  In  1852 
he  chartered  a  ship,  loaded  her  with  American 
cooking  stoves  and  sailed  for  Australia,  at  a 
time  when  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
mines  in  that  country  was  inducing  thousands 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  go 
there. 

The  passage  was  made  in  100  days.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  nine  months,  and,  having  estab¬ 
lished  a  lucrative  business,  returned  home  for 
a  brief  visit.  His  second  passage  to  Australia 
was  made  ill  75  days,  with  another  cargo  of 
stoves.  He  remained  there  15  months,  and 
then  closed  his  business  and  arrived  home,  via 
London,  in  July,  1855,  having  been  engagad 
In  his  Australian  enterprise  about,  three  years, 
with  great  benefit  to  his  health  and  with  a 
gratifying  addition  to  bis  income. 

His  return  from  Australia  wus  hastened  by 
the  dentil  of  Ids  father,  whose  large  estate  he 
was  called  upon,  as  first  executor,  to  settle  up. 

There  is  little  to  bo  said  of  Mr.  Carman’s 
life  since.  The  Long  Island  Farm,  now  the 
Rural  Faim,  was  purchased  in  March  of  1867. 
There,  iu  a  quiet  way,  Mr.  Carman  and  liis 
family  have  since  spent  the  pleasanter  mont  hs 
of  the  year,  passing  the  Winters  at  their  city 
home  in  Brooklyn,  which  he  built  In  184(5. 
But  Mr.  Carman’s  eventful  connection  with 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  remains  to  be  told. 

It  was  about  eleven  years  ago  that  I  became 
a  contributor  to  what  was  then  Moore’s  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker.  The  paper  was  uot  pros¬ 
pering,  or  rather,  owing  to  injudicious  man¬ 
agement,  its  expenditures  exceeded  its  in¬ 
come.  Later,  the  owner,  Mr.  8.  W.  Dibble, 
determined  to  sell  it  out.  Mr.  G.  A.  C.  Bur¬ 
nett,  the  publisher,  bought  a  half  interest;  Mr. 

A.  H.  Fuller,  an  associate  tv  liter,  bought  a 
quarter  interest,  and  I  purchased  the  remain¬ 
ing  quarter.  Mi1.  Barnett,  uuder  the  new 
ownership,  was  appointed  publisher,  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler  Editor,  and  l  Associate  Editor.  Los6  than 
a  year  sufficed  to  show  that  Mr.  Fuller  and  I 
could  not  get  on  together.  We  pulled  hard  iu 
opposite  directions,  and  as  he  was  the  older 
and  justly  deemed  the  more  valuable  umu  of 
the  two,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  retire 
from  the  paper.  This  I  did,  reconciling  my¬ 
self  as  well  as  1  could  to  the  virtual  loss  of  my 
quarter-interest  and  to  the  conviction  that  1 
should  never  again  take  any  part  in  its  man¬ 
agement. 

In  a  few  months  after  my  retirement,  how¬ 
ever,  an  unpleasantness  arose  between  Mr. 
Fuller  aud  Mr.  Barnett,  which  eventuated  iu 
au  offer  from  the  latter  to  sell  me  his  half- 
interest.  which  with  my  own  would  give  me 
u  three-quarters  interest,  and  render  Mr. 
Fuller’s  ownership  as  impotent  as  my  own  had 
been. 

Inasmuch  as  it  then  appeared  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  must  have  lost  upwards  of  $20,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  while  there  still  remained  six  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  of  debts  to  be  paid,  and 
the  paper  still  to  bo  carried  on  for  the  rest  of 
the  year — or  more  than  six  months — I  was  in 
nowise  inclined  to  consider  the  proposition 
favorably.  Besides,  my  health  wax  imperfect, 
aud  1  reasoned  that  it  was  absurd  to  hope  for 
success  when  wiser,  older,  and  more  expe¬ 
rienced  people  had  so  sigually  failed.  The 
above  facts  aud  my  reasoning,  however,  avail¬ 
ed  little.  Against  my  most  pressing  remon¬ 
strance,  my  father  bought  out  the  entire 
establishment!  “My  dear  sir,”  I  shouted,  “if 
you  want  to  lose  23,lKX)  dollars,  here  is  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  you  to  do  it!”  His  reply 
was  this:  "You  have  never  had  any  real  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  your  shoulders,  and  it  is 
time  >  ou  had.  If  there  be  any  loss  it  shall  be 
mine;  if  any  gain,  yours.” 

With  a  sad  heart,  kind  readers,  I  saw  my 
father  pay  off  every  cent  the  firm  owed,  and 
myself  placed  iu  the,  to  me,  frightful  position 
of  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Mr  Fuller  left  tho  office  with  the 
reassuring  words:  “l  give  Carman  just  two 
years  in  which  to  siuk  the  paper.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  owed 
a  cent  since,  except,  indeed,  from  day  to  day, 
or  week  to  week,  My  father  has  been  paid 
back  both  his  principal  and  interest,  aud  now 
merely  retains,  at  my  request,  a  nominal 
ownership,  while,  it  may  be  conceded  on  all 
bauds  that  the  paper  has  to-day  a  circulation 


and  influence  second  to  that  of  no  other  farm 
journal  published. 

Under  such  circumstances,  my  readers  will 
surely  pardon  the  pride  I  feel  in  presenting  to 
them  a  very  true  portrait  (in  Fig.  191)  of  my 
dear,  old  father,  if  God  made  one  mistake 
in  fixing  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  that,  sons  and 
daughters  must  lie  separated  from  their  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers  at  a  time  when  they  have 
grown  to  appreciate  them  most  and  to  love 
them  best 


t'kUl  Crops. 


CLOVER  HAY. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  AND  HOW  TO  CURE. 


The  best  forage  crop  of  the  farm,  to  be  fed 
green,  or  as  W  inter  feed ,  is  clover.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  First,  it  is  more  produc¬ 
tive  aud  more  nutritious;  especially  is  the 
latter  true  if  fed  to  growing  or  woiking 
animals,  to  milch  cows,  or  in  connection  with 
com  ax  a  grain  food,  as  it  contains  a  surplus  of 
those  elements  of  nutrition  which  are  deficient 
in  the  corn.  Secondly,  the  manure  resulting 
from  its  use  is  wort  h  nearly  twice  as  much  for 
actual  use  a*  that  from  nuy  other  forage. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  clover  is  not  a 
suitable  hay  for  horses;  from  long  experience, 

I  am  convinced  that,  it  is  as  superior  for  these 
as  for  any  other  stock;  the  only  requisite  is 
the  use  of  a  little  brainx  iu  the  feeder.  Clover 
hay  is  very  nutritious  and  very  palatable  to 
the  horxc,  and  if  at  liberty  to  eat  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  he  will  surely  gorge  himself,  and  if 
driven  in  this  condition,  with  an  overloaded 
stomach,  he  is  sure  to  be  injured,  aud  the  clo¬ 
ver  hay  gets  unjustly  charged  with  the  Injury ; 
but  if  allowed  ouly  whnl  he  should  eat,  even 
if  he  stands  part  of  the  time  with  empty  man¬ 
ger,  he  will  never  bo  injured. 

But  there  is  clover  hay  andclover  hay,  with 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  their  value. 
The  one  comes  from  the  mow  fragrant  and 
fresh,  with  a  smell  that,  allures  the  stock  into 
the  belief  that  they  arc  cropping  amid  the 
waving  blossoms;  the  other  is  hard,  woody, 
black,  with  leaves  mostly  gone,  full  of  a  disa¬ 
greeable  dust,  and  but  little  better  than  so 
much  good,  bright  straw.  The  whole  dif¬ 
ference  between  tho  two  samples  depends 
upon  the  time  of  cutting,  and  manner  of 
curing.  1  cannot  quite  agree  with  Prof.  Ban- 
born  as  to  tlie  time  of  cuttiug  clover.  1  have 
experimented  u  good  deal  by  asking  the  opin¬ 
ion  ot  “that  honest  steer,”  and  he  has  always 
told  me  it  is  much  better  cut  too  early  than 
too  late. 

1  have  found  this  so,  as  to  quality  of  the  hay, 
aud  for  the  fulure  growth  ou  the  field.  And 
then,  too,  if  a  large  haying  is  to  be  done,  it 
cannot  be  all  done  in  a  day;  and  if  allowed  to 
pass  a  certain  point,  no  crop  so  rapidly  be¬ 
comes  woody  and  harsh,  or  loses  its  lower 
leaves  and  feeding  value  so  fast.  For  these 
reasons,  my  mowers  are  always  started  as 
soon  as  the  fields  are  nice  and  red.  I  would 
prefer  never  to  see  a  brown  head  iu  my  clover 
field,  if  to  be  cut  for  hay.  If  the  growth  is 
heavy  and  a  storm  should  prostrate  a  large 
part,  and  if  it  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  show 
a  blossom  here  and  there,  the  sooner  it  is  cut 
tho  bettor.  A  field  that  is  badly  lodged  scarce¬ 
ly  improves  afterwards,  as  the  under  part  rots 
as  fast  as  the  top  grows.  As  a  rule,  clover  is 
cut  much  too  late  for  the  making  of  the  best 
hay,  if  we  wait,  as  some  recommend,  till  half 
tho  beads  are  brown ;  much  of  the  seed  Is  al¬ 
ready  ripened,  aud  much  of  the  starch  and 
sugar  has  turned  to  woody  fiber. 

Glowing  clover  is  gorged,  stalk,  leaf  and 
branch,  with  juice  or  sap,  80  per  cent,  of 
which  should  be  expelled  in  the  process  of 
curiug  for  hay,  and  that  is  the  best  method, 
which  accomplishes  this  the  most  readily  and 
effectually.  If  we  cut  two  clover  plants  at 
the  roots  aud  expose  one  to  the  sun's  heat  in 
such  a  way  that  the  leaves  are  quickly 
scorched  aud  dried,  and  keep  turning  aud 
moving  the  other  so  that  the  leaves,  though 
wilted,  remain  green,  we  shall  find  the  stalk 
of  the  latter  dried  in  half  the  ume  of  tho 
Other.  This  is  because  the  leaves,  so  long  as 
they  remain  unburned,  are  constantly  sucking 
moisture  from  the  stalk  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  evaporated  from  the  stomates,  or  pores, 
which  are  mostly  on  the  under  sides.  In  fact, 
we  find  that  after  the  leaves  have  become 
burned  so  as  to  lose  this  power,  the  stems  dry 
very  slowly. 

This  should  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson  iu 
curing  clover  hay — that  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  reniaiu  in  the  swath  as  cut,  so  long 
that  the  upper  leaves  become  dried  or  burned, 
for  two  reasons:  first,  tiecause  the  leaves  so 
burned  can  take  no  more  sap  from  the  plant, 
and,  second,  because  after  they  are  so 
cured  they  are  liable  to  crumble  off,  or  the 
least  amount  of  dampness  turns  them  black 
aud  ruins  their  quality.  I  prefer  to  commence 
cutting  clover  at  about  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 


till  night,  and  again 
ut  ten  o’clock.  By  this 
is  wilted,  the  dew  is 
is  beginning  to  be  hot ; 
most  favorable  for  hay 
lover  should  now  be  stirred 
quickly.  This  can  be  done 
^ with  forks,  but  this  ix  rather  a 

f  r 

,t  is  a  hard  one,  and  few  will  do 
the  work  well.  I  use  a  tedder  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  boom  the 
tedder  business,  I  can’t  see  how  a  man  having 
much  clover  meadow  can  dispense  with  the 
use  of  one  ot  those  implements.  A  boy  with 
a  good,  quick  stopping  horse  and  tedder  can 
go  over  two  or  more  acres  an  hour,  aud  it 
leaves  the  grass  open  and  loose,  so  that  the  air 
can  reach  every  *talk  and  leaf.  As  soon  as  he 
has  gone  over  it  once,  he  should  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  go  over  it  the  second  time,  and 
by  two  o’clock  it  is  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  for  raking:  not  a  leaf  is  burned,  while 
stalks  and  leaves  are  nearly  dry.  It  should 
at  once  be  raked  and  put  into  large  cocks, 
where  the  moisture  remaining  iu  the  stalk 
will  mostly  pass  into  the  leaves,  ready  on  the 
least  exposure  to  pass  off  into  the  air.  Put  iuto 
the  cock  in  the  afternoon,  the  second  day 
thereafter  it  will  be  in  the  finest  condition  for 
drawing,  and  can  usually  be  pitched  directly 
upon  the  wagons,  the  airing  it  gets  being 
sufficient  to  insure  its  keeping  well,  or,  if  de¬ 
sired,  it  ean  be  doubly  aired  by  having  the 
cocksmerely  turned  over  an  hour  in  advance  of 
the  teams.  The  barns  where  it  is  stored  should 
have  tight  floors,  be  shut  tight  and  be  kept 
tight.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  try  to  air  the  hay  mows.  Such  a  course 
drives  all  the  heat  and  moisture  to  the  center, 
and  accomplishes  the  very  result  it  is  intended 
to  preveut. 

Cured,  as  1  have  indicated,  nothing  keeps 
more  easily  than  clover  hay,  and  it  will  come 
from  the  mows  at  feeding  time  so  fragraDt 
that  the  butter,  from  cows  fed  on  it,  will  have 
the  flavor  of  the  clover  blossom.  Rustic. 


CORN  IN  DAKOTA. 


Will  corn  ripen  in  South-eastern  Dakota? 
is  a  question  often  asked,  but  not  very  satis¬ 
factorily  answered.  Thu  truth  must  be  told; 
the  crop  lias  hitherto  had  but  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  There  are,  however,  reasons  why  it  has 
been  so.  The  greater  number  of  those  who 
have  tried  it  have  done  »o  on  the  sod,  imme¬ 
diately  after  breaking.  Now  that  is  uot  giv 
ing  it  a  fair  chance,  as  any  crop  on  the  sod  is 
at  best  a  poor  one.  Even  wheat,  the  plant 
that  grows  best  in  Dakota,  does  but  poorly 
when  so  treated.  In  the  older  settled  parts  1 
have  seen  it  grown  on  old  ground,  and  I  ques¬ 
tion  very  much  whether  it  would  not  compare 
favorably  with  any  grown  iu  Minnesota, 
Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  Another  reason  why 
it  has  been  unsuccessful  is  the  fact  that  the 
right  kind  of  seed  has  uot  been  used.  Nearly 
every  one  who  comes  here  brings  with  him 
some  seed,  which  he  is  sure  will  ripeu  iu  Da¬ 
kota.  All  imagine  they  have  got  a  good  thing, 
aud  keep  the  uame  “a  deep  mystery”  till  well 
on  in  the  season  it  turns  out  an  ignominious 
failure,  and  then  they  exclaim,  “Why,  I  was 
sure  that  would  ripeu— that  was  Canada 
Smut,”  or  some  other  sort.  If  people  would 
give  up  their  own  pet  corn,  and  procure  seed 
grown  in  the  State,  plant  it  ou  old  ground  aud 
cultivate  it,  1  would  have  no  fear  of  tho  result. 
This  was  my  first  season  here,  so  my  personal 
experience  is  rather  limited.  I  did  try  some 
half-dozen  kinds  of  corn  on  the  sod.  What 
did  best  with  ine  was  a  white  dent,  the  seed  of 
which  1  brought  from  Wisconslu.  I  was  told 
here  it  was  not  worth  the  planting,  as  it  would 
bo  too  late  iu  ripening;  but  I  deter  mined  to 
plant  it,  and  it  turned  out  just  the  reverse  of 
what  they  predicted.  I  also  had  Sibley’s  Pride 
of  the  North,  which  was  much  puffed  all  over 
the  North-west.  With  me  it  was  u  failure,  as 
was  also  a  yellow  dent  from  Nebraska,  and  a 
white  dent  from  Northern  Iowa.  Two  varie¬ 
ties  of  flint  the  seed  of  which  was  raised  hero 
did  well,  but  the  prairie  squirrels  were  very- 
severe  on  them.  As  the  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ments,  and  from  the  experience  of  older  set¬ 
tlers,  I  have  no  doubt  an  early  eight-rowed 
yellow  corn  is  the  proper  kind  for  this  section, 
next  to  which  I  should  take  an  early  white 
dent.  Either  of  these,  put  iu  on  old  soil  and 
properly  cultivated,  would  produce  a  crop 
with  as  much  certainty  as  in  auy  of  the  ad. 
joining  States. 

Clark  Co.,  Dak.  .T.  macalpine. 


costly,  and  at  the  best,  very  unsatisfactory. 
My  method  is  a  simple  and  conclusive  one, 
and  a  direct  guide  to  the  fertilizer  necessary 
to  render  the  soil  productive  of  any  given 
crop.  Beets  require  an  abundance  of  nitro¬ 
genous  material  iu  tho  soil.  Peas  require 
principally  potash.  Turnips  demaud  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Lettuce  must  have  humus  upon 
which  to  feed  for  a  luxurious  growth. 

I  use  these  plants  to  make  the  analysis  of 
any  given  soil. 

Four  patches,  each  three  feet  square,  are 
planted  with  beets,  dwarf  peas,  turnips  and 
lettuce,  respectively;  they  may  be  closely  ad¬ 
joining.  No  manure  is  given,  aud  the  result¬ 
ing  crops  show  whether  nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  humus  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  give  good,  medium,  or 
poor  crops  of  plants  requiring  these  fertilizers. 
As  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  fertilizers  needed, 

1  plant  a  second  series  of  patches  as  before, 
but  placing  them  at  least  five  feet  apart,  to 
prevent  the  rains  from  carrying  the  fertilizers 
from  cne  patch  to  another. 

Upon  the  beet  patch  I  use  one  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  peas  receive  one  ounce 
of  muriate  of  potash.  The  turnips  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  same  amount  of  pure,  soluble 
superphosphate.  The  lettuce  patch  is  dressed 
with  one  inch  in  depth  of  well  rotted  leaf- 
mold,  with  «  suggestion  of  potash. 

The  resulting  crops  will  show  the  beuefit. 
which  may  be  derived  from  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  the  fertilizers  named  in  the  first  three 
cases.  In  the  lost  case  the  dressing  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  20  cords  of  leaf-mold  to  the  acre,  and 
about  30  pounds  of  potash. 

Auy  one  disposed  to  extend  these  experi¬ 
ments  mav  combine  the  fertilizers  upon  trial 
patches,  or  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
tested  to  suit  himself.  Experiments  will  show 
that  superphosphate  benefits  all  crops  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  especially  where  the  soil  contains 
humus  in  liberal  quantity,  in  which  case  also 
potash  is  valuable  to  dissolve  the  humus,  aud 
nitrogenous  manure  in  small  quantities  to  aid 
the  progress  of  decomposition  of  the  dissolved 
humus. 

The  crops  requiring  principally  nitrogen 
are  beets,  cabbage,  carrots  and  almost  all 
garden  vegetables,  grasses  and  grains.  Those 
requiring  principally  potash  are  beans,  peas, 
potatoes  and  the  clovers. 

Those  requiring  principally  phosphoric  acid 
are  corn,  sugar  caue  and  turnips.  Perhaps 
the  best  and  surest  plan  to  follow  is  to  give 
all  crops  the  complete  list  of  lertilizers 
named,  giving  double  as  much  of  the  kind 
principally  needed  as  of  the  others,  and 
keeping  the  soil  alwayB  well  supplied  with 
humus.  Then  one  can  depeudupou  having  a 
crop  without  waiting  a  year  to  know  just 
what  his  land  needs.  richard  ferris. 


form  (Topics. 


ANALYSES  OF  SOILS  BY  MEANS  OF 
PLANTS. 


In  these  days  of  special  fertilizers  it  is  very 
desirable  to  know  which  of  the  necessary  com¬ 
ponents  of  plant-food  are  present  or  lacking 
iu  the  soil  of  the  farm.  Chemical  analysis  is 


farm  Cconomij. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDERDliAlNS. 


PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  DITCn. 

The  Excavation.— In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  this  work  will  have  to  be  begun  at  tho 
outlet  of  the  drain,  iu  order  that  water  may 
not  interfere  with  the  work  If  the  soil  will 
stand  for  a  long  time— that  is,  until  the  exca¬ 
vation  for  the  whole  ditch  is  finished — it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  commence  to  lay  tile  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ditch  and  work  towards  the  outlet. 
Tills  method  permits  only  clear  water  to  enter 
the  drain,  i  have,  however,  never  seen  a  ease 
in  which  it  was  practicable,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  localities  in  which  the  soil  wilt 
stand  until  the  whole  ditch  can  be  excavuted, 
Good  working  under-drains,  even  in  very  flat 
laud,  could  be  constructed  without  leveling 
under  such  circumstances;  for,  after  the  ditch 
is  excavated  for  ite  whole  length,  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  bottom  conld  be  detected  l»y  pour¬ 
ing  in  or  allowing  water  to  ruu  through  it. 

In  nearly  every  case,  however,  In  order  to 
prevent  caving,  tile  must  be  laid  as  fast  as 
the  ditch  is  oxenvated,  and  in  such  a  case  even 
the  test  of  running  water  is  worthless.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  you  are  to  build  a  drain  40 
rods  long,  in  which  the  maximum  fall  is  only 
two  feet.  The  profile  of  almost  all  these  drains 
will  show  a  rapid  rise  close  to  the  outlet,  and 
near  the  upper  end,  little  or  no  rise;  frequent 
ly  the  drain  must  cut  through  a  bauk  or  dam. 
Now,  in  working  by  a  water  level,  there  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  rise 
per  rod,  ami  a  ditcher  is  almost  certain  to  rjpe 
too  fast  at  first,  aud,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
depth  at  the  upper  end,  must  have  his  bottom 
incline  the  wrong  way.  Even  in  that  case  it 
would  work  somewhat,  when  the  water  rose 
above  the  highest  point  in  the  tile;  but  there 
would  be  no  current  above  that  part,  and  the 
tiles  would  rapidly  silt  up. 

In  excavating,  it  is  important  to  dig  as  nar 
row  a  ditch  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  it 
means  less  earth  to  heave  out,  and  in  the  sec- 
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ond  place,  a  narrow  ditch  forms  a  snugger 
bed  for  the  tile— an  important  consideration. 
Where  a  plow  can  he  used,  the  cutting  of  one 
or  two  furrows  will  aid  the  ditchers  amazing¬ 
ly  :  but  for  some  reason,  they  frequently  will 
not  admit  that  it  helps  at  all:  they  do  not  like 
the  rough  work  left  by  the  plow.  For  diggiug, 
the  common  spade  is  the  best  implement  for 
most  purposes.  The  last  spading,  however, 


laying  eight-inch  tile.  For  smaller  tile,  the 
pieces  might  be  much  nearer  together.  The 
IwU'k  handle,  B,  is  made  of  three-quarter  inch 
round  iron  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  back 
end,  owiug  to  pressure  from  the  sand.  The 
arrangement  has  worked  well.  Under-drains 
are  best  constructed  of  tile,  and  the  shape  best 
suited  for  every  place  is  the  plain  cylindrical 
form. 

The  tile  are  now  usually  laid  with  the  ends 


blooms  alKiut  two  days  earlier  than  Soulauge’s 
Magnolia,  and  continues  several  days  later, 
the  flowers,  owing  to  having  more  petals,  per¬ 
haps,  lasting  longer 

There  are  few  trees  more  Ixwiutif til  than  this 
class  of  magnolias,  and  they  are  rarely  seen 
in  the  door-yards  or  about  the  grounds  of  far 
mers.  One  reason  is  that  the  plants  are  high 
in  price,  ami  do  not  bear  transplanting  as  well 
as  many  other  trees.  We  ask  our  readers, 
why  not  raise  them  from  seeds?  The  seeds 
may  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  planted 
at  once.  Many  will  sprout  the  next  Spring. 
Mulched  with  straw  or  long  manure,  they  may 
be  transplanted  the  next  year  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  grow. 


spindling,  grass  like  stalks,  instead  of  stems  as 
thick  at  least  as  his  finger.  The  nature  of 
asparagus  ami  its  return  for  liberal  treatment, 
will  bo  found  the  same  whether  it  be  grown 
by  the  acre  or  in  a  yard-bed  40  feet  by  4,  nnd 
friend  Garfield  will  find,  when  too  late,  that 
ho  had  better  have  followed  the  books,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  “  fussiness.” 

Buoyrus,  Ohio.  “  asparagus.” 


PROFITABLE  EXPERIENCE  IN  POUL 
TRY  RAISING. 


To  show  how  poultry  raising  may  l>o  made 
as  profitable  perhaps  ns  lahor  in  tbo  work¬ 
shop,  here  arc  the  details  of  what  the  wife  of 
a  small  farmer  in  my  neighborhood  is  doing: 

She  wintered  37  hens  and  two  roosters,  and 
during  this  time  the  flock  laid  nearly  eggs 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  food. 
Early  in  March  she  began  sotting  the  hens  as 
fast  as  brooded. 

By  the  middle  of  May  she  had  141  chickens, 
and  had  only  lost  two.  She  is  going  to  keep  on 
setting  liens  until  July,  when  she  will  probably 
have  at  least  300  chickens.  In  June  the  earli¬ 
est  will  be  two-and-a-half  to  three  months 
old,  plump  and  fat  and  suitable  for  broilers. 
For  them  she  will  obtain  a  high  price.  As 
the  Summer  advances, 
prices  will  gradually 
fall,  but  even  through 
Autumn,  chickens  pay  a 
fair  profit,  and  during 
the  whole  time  sho  will 
be  selling  eggs,  perhaps 
enough  to  pay  for  the 
feed  of  the  flock. 

Now,  os  to  the  fix¬ 
tures  to  carry  on  this 
business:  There  is  a 

cheap,  well-ventilated 
/  \  poultry  house,  and  old 

/'  ^gg£''-«Afiour  barrels  with  one 
head  taken  out  are  chief- 

lymGd  £or  ues£s  and  for 
coops.  The  chickens  are 
weaned  when  six  weeks 
old.  and  placed  in  the 
barn  at  night,  where 
they  sit  safe  and  warm 
on  the  thrashing  floor 
till  morning.  They  ure 
gi veu  feed,  a  drink  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  left 
to  wander  around  the 
grouud  at  will.  The 
barn  door  is  left  open  to 
the  south,  so  thoy  can 
go  in  for  feed  and  drink 
a  often  as  they  desire, 
and  also  for  shelter  if  it 
rains;  bub  as  the  hens 
have  been  let  out  of 
their  coops  since  the 
chickens  wero  a  week 
old,  they  grow  up  quite 
hardy  nnd  don’t  mind  a 
little  rain. 

TJpo  soil  here  is  admi 
rably  suited  for  raising 
chickens,  it  being  a  light 
gravel,  which  dries  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  rain, 
and  is  consequently 
never  muddy, 

W  lien  setting  the  hen, 
a  piece  of  dry  turf  is  cut 
V.i  to  Ifi  inches  square, 
hollowed  out  a  little  on 
the  under  side,  so  as  to  make  a  correspond¬ 
ing  hollmv  on  the  upper,  to  safely  hold  tbo 
eggs.  The  turf  is  now  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
the  coop  or  barrel,  grass  side  up,  and  the 
eggs  placed  upon  it.  A  little  sulphur  is 
sprinkled  around  the  neck  of  the  hen,  begin¬ 
ning  close  to  'he  head,  also  on  her  rump  und 
under  the  wings  This  kills  lice  ir  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  any.  The  turf  has  the  advau- 
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abutting  against  each  other,  leaving  as  smooth 
a  channel  as  possible  for  the  water.  In  soil 
that  is  not  easily  worked,  no  prot’Ctioy  at  the 
joints  is  needed ;  in  sandy  or  peaty  soils  the 
tops  should  bo  covered,  so  that  the  water  will 
be  forced  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  joint, 
it  will  then  bo  likely  to  be  free  from  sediment. 
The  best  coveriug  for  joints  of  tile  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  piece  of  closely  mown  turf  laid, 
grass  down.  This  is  especially  good,  as  it 
seems  also  to  prevent  lateral  displacement  of 
the  tile.  Small  pieces  of  tarred  paper,  pieces 


ASPARAGUS— PRACTICE  VS.  THEORY. 


I  notice  what  Mr.  Garfield  wrote  about  his 
planting  an  acre  of  asparagus,  and  Ignoring 
the  experience  of  writers  because  of  what  he 
calls  their  “  fussiness.”  Well,  he  has  put  12 
cords  of  rotted  ami  10  cords  of  partially  rotted 
manure  to  an  acre,  making  but  little  over 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  top  spreading 
plowed  in.  His  asparagus  will  probably  grow 
well  at,  first,  and  he  will  imagine  he  has  beaten 
the  books;  but  in  the  end  ho  will  find  ho  has 


Push  and  Pull.  Scoop. 


had  bettor  be  done  with  a  spade  of  tbo  general 
form  of  the  ordinary  one,  but  as  narrow  as 
can  be  worked  and  admit  the  tile.  The  long, 
narrow,  tapering,  tiling  spades  are  worthless 
for  most  soils.  They  are 
good  when  the  soil  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  eleau  work,  but 
worthless  in  other  soils. 

The  wide  upper  end  pre¬ 
vents  the  use  of  tins  spade 
for  cleaning. 

The  tile  scoop,  shown  in 
Figure  193,  for  cleaning 
the  bottom,  should  be 
made  of  a  sheet  of  half- 
round  steel  with  the  handle 
fastened  opposite  its  cen¬ 
ter,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  push  or  pull  scoop. 

The  handle  should  rise  nt 
an  angle  of  about  80  or  45 
degrees.  The  scoop  usually 
on  sale  is  of  thick,  heavy 
wrought  iron,  with  the 
handle  fastened  at  the  back 
end — a  more  awkward  in¬ 
strument  could  hardly  be 
devised.  In  the  first  place, 
the  earth  is  loosened  at  a  ■ 

disadvautugo  as  compared 
with  the  work  of  the  scoop 
with  a  handle  fastened  at 
the  center;  and,  again,  it 
is  only  of  use  as  a  push 
scoop.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  this.  For  two, 
three  or  four-inch  tile,  one 
with  a  diameter  of  four 
inches  will  do  ulcely.  For 
larger  tile— six  to  eight- 
inch— the  diameter  may 
he  increased  to  six  inches, 
although  the  smaller  scoop 
may  be  made  to  do  the 
work.  The  leugtb  should 
be  18  to  15  inches. 

In  quicksand,  the  exca¬ 
vation  cannot  bo  carried 
aheud  of  the  tile,  and  much 
difficulty  is  experienced  in 
keeping  the  tile  open  while 
constructing  the  drain.  1  f 
thequleksuud  is  deep — say, 
three  or  four  feet— a  curb¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  used, 
and  it  is  best  put  in  as  follows:  Take  12 
pieces  of  two  by-four  scantling,  each  about  i 
six  feet  long;  drive  these  down  in  pairs  of 
two  on  each  side  of  the  ditch,  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  18  feet;  put  lietweeu  each  pair  hori¬ 
zontal.  inch  boards  12  feet  long.  By  braces  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  uprights,  prevent  tb«  earth 
trom  pushing  in  the  sides.  In  excavating, 
first  remove  the  sand  from  below  the  boards 
on  each  side;  shove  them  down,  throw 
out  the  center  dirt  lost;  so  continue,  and  the 
quicksand  cannot  possibly  get  into  the  ditch, 
lhe  curbing  can  lie  sunk  down  as  deep  as  nec¬ 
essary.  The  boards  can  ail  be  removed  by 
taking  out  tho  bottom  one  first,  filling  with 
earth,  and  then  the  second  one,  and  so  on. 

This  is  l test  worked  in  three  lengths  at  one 
time,  taking  up  one  length  and  putting  one 
down  at  the  same  time. 

Wuen  the  quicksand  is  not  over  two  feet  in 
depth,  it  can  be  held  back  by  a  U-shaped  box 
of  iron  without  bottom  or  top,  as  seen  in  Fig. 

194.  Wood  is  rather  thick  to  sink  in  the  sand, 

but  it  could,  doubtless,  be  successfully  used.  bloomed  eveiy  year  since 
lg-  *7  ls  a  view  o£  a  bo*.  one  built  after  a  de-  at  Fig.  192.  is  a  true  porl 

sign  of  my  owe  of  1-lfj  boiler  plate  iron;  its  flowers  as  plucked  May  13. 

length  is  hve  feet;  depth,  15  inches;  width,  the  parent  flower  in  beings, 

one  toot.  Two  handles,  B,  B,  are  put  on  for  12  petals  instead  of  nine;  ii 

the  purpose  of  moving ;  an  edge  of  angle-iron  white  in  color,  with  fainter , 

^  Jive  e  on  the  top  side,  This  was  made  for  imon  the  lower  nm-ta  r,f  tv., 


A  “RURAL”  SEEDLING  MAGNOLIA.  From  Naturo.  •  Fig  193. 


of  old  tile,  of  tin,  etc..,  answer  a  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Tarred  paper  is  always  cheap  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  Turf  is  sometimes  objected 
to  because  of  the  silt  that  may  be  worked  into 
the  tile.  The  water  gets  into  thB  tile  princip¬ 
ally  at  the  joints,  though  the  tile  is  in  itself 
porous.  This  was  strongly  illustrated  by  a 
construction  that  was  carried  out  by  the 
Lansing  Wheel  barrow  Works,  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  some  of  my  directions 
In  laying  the  tile,  the  joints  were  completely 
enveloped  with  tarred  paper.  The  result  was 
that  no  water  entered  the  tile,  and  the  paper 
had  to  be  removed  before  the  tile  would  work. 


beaten  himself.  Tho  asparagus  grows  in  a 
night;  it  is  succulent  and  prolific  when  pro¬ 
perly  cultivated,  and  that  means  when  ma¬ 
nured  so  richly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  soil  richer.  Its  roots,  like  small 
ropes,  penetrate  five  and  six  feet  down,  and 
rich  as  its  bed  should  be  made,  it  will  still  re¬ 
quire  a  constant,  and  liberal  top-dressing  of 
the  richest  kind  in  the  Fall,  forked  in  and 
raked  smooth  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  writer  also,  over  25  yearsago,  made 
an  asparagus  bed  in  his  garden.  He  dug  a 
trench  four  feet  wide,  in  deep,  black  loam, 
and  threw  out  even  the  clay,  until  the  trench 
was  four  foot  deep.  Ho  covered  the  bottom 
to  a  depth  of  a  foot  with  bones,  pounding  up 
the  large  ones.  He  filled  in  between  the  bones 
with  the  richest  liquid  refuse  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house;  then  filled  up  the  trench  wi  th  alternate 
layers  of  the  richest  stable  manure  and  thin 
layers  of  the  rich,  black  soil,  and  left  it  in 
tho  Fall,  ridged  like  a  house  roof;  in  the 
Spring  it  required  but  little  to  even  it.  In 
this  he  planted  the  seed  in  two  rows  only,  and 
waited  three  years  before  he  cut  a  head!  It 
has  hud  occasional  top  dressings  and  forkings- 
in  since,  and  after  85  years  of  cutting  the  bed 
is  good  aud  prolific  still. 

The  probability  is  that  Mr.  Garfield  will, 
after  a  year  or  two,  find  his  crop  yields  thin, 


POULTRY-HOUSE. 

At  Fig  190 is  given  tho  plan  of  a  convenient 
poultry-house.  The  laying  room  is  separated 
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from  the  roosting-room  for  the  sake  of  greater 
cleanliness.  The  perches  m  the  latter  may  all 
he  the  same  hight  from  the  ground;  or  the 
first  may  be  placed  about  18  or  30  inches  from 
the  ground;  the  second  about  six  incheshigber, 
and  far  enough  back  so  that  the  droppings 
will  not  fall  on  the  fowls  on  the  lower  perch. 


Plan  of  Poultry-House.  Fig.  196. 


The  third  may  bo  six  inches  higher  than  the 
second,  and  so  on.  The  lower  perches  are 
suitable  for  young  fowls.  The  birds  should 
not  he  allowed  to  roost  in  any  other  room. 
The  nests  in  the  laying-room  may  be  movable 
boxes,  and  when  u  hen  shows  a  disposition  to 
sit,  eggs  may  be  put  uudor  her,  and  then  mov¬ 
ed,  box  and  all,  to  the  hatching-room,  where 
she  should  be  provided  with  a  box  of  lime  or 
ashes  and  plenty  of  water  and  food.  x.  Y.  z. 

Sulphur  Grove,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  “PARRY.” 


On  June  6,  1884,  a  number  of  prominent 
horticulturists  assembled  at  Pomona  Nurse¬ 
ries,  Parry,  N.  J.,  on  the  invitation  of  Wm. 
Parry,  to  pronounce  upon  what  had  been 
designated  as  Junior  Queen  Strawberry.  On 
arrival  at  the  grounds,  the  party  proceeded  to 
examine  the  stra  wberry  under  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  culture — in  hills,  and  matted  beds;  on 
various  soils,  stiff,  heavy  clay,  gravelly  hills, 
and  on  light,  drifting  sand. 

An  informal  meeting  was  called,  and  after 
reading  the  rules  adopted  by  tho  American 
Pomological  Soeioty  in  regard  to  naming  new 
fruits,  a  loiter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder,  in  which  he  requested  Wm. 
Parry  to  assist  him  in  correcting  and  simplify¬ 
ing  the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  He  said  that 
Parry  was  the  best  name  for  the  berry,  as  it 
would  identify  it  with  its  originator,  etc.  This 
view  being  unproved  by  the  committee,  the 
name  was  adopted.  Below  are  given  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  some  of  those  present: 

Edwin  Baiter tb waite,  Jenkintowu,  Pa.,  said 
that  ho  grows  strawberries  extensively  for 
market,  ami  without  hesitation,  would  pro¬ 
nounce  tho  Parry  the  most  valuable  berry 
within  his  knowledge.  Color,  the  most  desira¬ 
ble;  size,  large;  plant,  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Meech,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  said 
that  of  some  50  varieties,  he  has  seen  nothing 
to  equal  tho  Parry. 

T.  F.  Baker,  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  said  it  was  among  the 
best  varieties;  be  had  seen  nothing  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it. 

J,  B.  Rogers,  Milburn,  N.  J.,  said  the  plants 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  Jersey  Queen, 
but  upon  heavy  soil  they  fruit  much  larger. 
Flavor  good,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  will 
not  be  a  success. 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  as 
Jersey  Queen  does  not  succeed  with  him,  was 
naturally  prejudiced  against  this  berry  until 
he  hud  soou  it  on  the  grounos  of  the  editor  of 
the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr.  where  it  was  the 
best  of  u  large  number  of  new  varieties,  and 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Parry  he  found  it  very 
vigorous  aud  a  strong  grow  er,  with  good  foli¬ 
age.  The  fruit,  according  to  him,  will  run  as 
large  as  Sharpie®,  and  without  the  irregular¬ 
ities  of  thelatter,  while  tt  is  of  the  best  flavor. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver.  N,  J.,  had  seen 
it  ou  heavy,  light  and  sandy  soils,  in  matted 
rows  aud  underbill  culture,  and  said  it  was 
without  exception  the  best  berry  he  had  ever 
seen,  combining  more  points  of  excellence 
than  any  other  variety. 

S.  C.  De  C-ou,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  said  it  has 
a  “perfect”  flower, good  foliage  and  the  berries 
all  ripen  up  well. 

J.  C.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.r  was  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  thought  it  compared  very 
favorably  w  ith  the  best  varieties,  and  came  as 
near  filling  the  bill  as  anything  he  had.  It 
ripens  up  all  over. 

Wm.  F.  Bassett,  Hamraonton,  N.  J.,  said  it 
i9  not  only  large,  beautiful  and  well  flavored, 
but  also  very  productive  and  Arm,  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  should  be  very  satisfactory. 

James  Lippincott,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. :  “It  will 
be  a  very  superior  market  berry.  It  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  of  beautiful  color,  firm,  is  of  best 
flavor,  and  a  good  shipper.” 
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Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Del, :  “Large 
size;  color,  quality  and  productiveness  all  that 
could  be  desired.” 

After  some  favorable  comments  on  other 
new  seedling,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  JUNE  BOTTER  FOR 
WINTER  USE. 

It  is  a  fact  well  conceded  by  all  good  judges 
of  butter,  that  butter  made  in  June  is  better 
flavored  than  that  made  in  any  of  the  eleven 
other  months.  It  is,  therefore,  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  every  one  should  know  how  to  keep 
the  Juno  product  for  winter  use.  Here  is  one 
way: — Pack  the  butter  solidly  in  stone  crocks 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  level  it,  and  cut 
a  piece  of  white  muslin  and  spread  it  over  the 
top;  then  fill  to  the  top  with  common  salt. 
Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
some  building,  or  in  the  shade  of  some  tree; 
or,  if  this  is  inconvenient,  the  garden  will  do; 
let  it  be  deep  enough,  so  that  when  the  crock 
is  covered,  the  earth  on  top  of  it  will  be  Dot 
less  than  18  inches  thick.  In  this  hole  place 
the  crock;  over  it  put  something  that  will  turn 
off  the  water  if  any  leaches  down  to  it.  An 
old  tin  pan  turned  over  makes  a  good  cover. 
Pack  ou  the  earth,  leaving  it  rounding,  like 
an  ant-hill,  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  If 
this  work  is  done  in  tho  garden,  plant  over 
the  top  a  tomato  vine,  or  a  few  beans,  or  any¬ 
thing,  toshade  and  keep  away  the  torrid  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  work  is  then  finished,  until 
one  wishes  to  take  out  the  butter  any  time  be¬ 
fore  severe  frost.  This  method  l  will  warrant 
to  keep  butter  perfectly  sweet  until  Winter, 
if  proper  care  is  taken.  An  old  acquaintance 
of  mine  tells  me  he  has  practiced  this  plan  for 
years,  and  when  he  lived  on  the  farm  he 
used  to  take  up  his  butter  in  November,  and 
sell  it  for  40  cents  per  pound,  whereas  if  it  had 
been  disposed  of  when  made,  he  could  not 
have  realized  more  than  15  cents.  This  is  also 
a  good  way  to  keep  canned  fruit  during  the 
Summer,  if  one  has  not  a  proper  place  for  the 
purpose.  Put  the  cans  in  a  box  and  bury  it  as 
the  above,  if  canned  in  gloss. 

Another  method  is  to  pack  the  butter  as  be¬ 
fore;  tbeu  take  a  good  sweet  barrel  (a  pork 
barrel  will  be  ns  good  as  anything,  if  sweet), 
in  it  place  the  crocks  as  closely  as  possible 
(small  crocks  will  pack  better  than  large  ones), 
plucing  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  until  the 
barrel  is  nearly  full.  Then  muke  as  strong  a 
brine  as  salt  will  make;  scald  it  so  us  to  skim 
off  all  impurities;  when  cold,  till  up  the  bar¬ 
rel.  If  the  head  can  lie  put  in  and  the  brino 
turued  through  a  hole  in  tho  head,  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Let  it  stand  in  tho  cellar  or  in  any  cool 
place  until  wanted,  and  take  out  one  crock  at 
a  time  as  it  is  needed.  This  is  a  little  more 
expensive  way,  hut  it  answers  every  purpose. 
The  brine  will  not  salt  the  butter. 

De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.  wm.  k.  MORRIS. 
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CORN  HOUSE. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Martin  F.  Bragg, 
of  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  for  the  plans 
of  a  very  convenient  corn  house,  which  we 
give  in  Figs.  197  and  198.  The  illustrations  are 


Corn  House.  Fig.  197. 


so  plain  as  to  need  but  very  little  explanation. 
Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  bouse,  showing  the 
projecting  roof  for  sheltering  the  load  in  case 
of  a  storm.  Fig.  2  shows  the  manner  of  fram¬ 
ing  the  same.  Fig.  8  is  the  ground  plan,  and 
Fig.  4  an  end  plan.  The  building  can  be  of 


any  size  desired ;  the  one  here  shown  is  16x24 
feet,  with  8  foot  posts.  The  roof  projection  is 
eight  feet;  it  may  be  more  if  desired.  Letters 
A,  A,  show  the  crib?,  one  4x24  feet;  the  other 
5x17  feet.  C,  is  a  stairway  in  Fig.  8,  leading 
to  the  floor  above,  shown  at  B,  in  Figs.  3  and 
4.  In  Fig.  4,  D  is  an  attic  window  for  light 
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Corn  House.  Fig.  198. 

and  ventilation.  Fig.  5  shows  the  method  of 
siding  the  building  opposite  the  cribs;  A  is  the 
Btudding;  B  is  the  Biding;  C  is  a  wedge  placed 
between  tho  siding,  to  insure  the  proper  airing 
of  the  corn  when  the  cribs  are  filled. 
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the  needs  and  wishes  of  subscribers  or  readers) 
which  makes  each  number,  not  only  a  welcome 
visitor,  but  a  cherished  member  of  the  home 
circle,  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  editor 
to  know  that,  whether  in  palace,  cottage,  or 
cabin,  each  reader  is  a  personal  friend,  who 
wishes  him  abundant  success  in  his  noble 
work.  [It  is  very  gratifying,  indeed.  Eds.] 
Whiteside  Co.,  IU.  o.  wright. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

TnE  Farmers’  Favorite  Potato  Bug  Ex¬ 
terminator,  manufactured  by  J.  S.  Eddy  & 
Sons,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y.  A  circular  fully  de¬ 
scribing  a  new  device  for  dusting  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  with  Paris-green,  London- 
purple  or  other  insecticide.  This  machine  is 
supported  by  a  strap  passing  over  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  is  so  made  that  tho  powder  is  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  same  freedom  and  accuracy 
when  the  device  is  full  as  when  partially  emp¬ 
ty.  Send  for  a  circular  and  see  how  it  is  done. 

We  are  iudebted  to  Mr.  C.  R.  U.  Starr,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Port  Williams,  Nova  Scotia,  for  a 
handsome  volume  of  150  pages,  the  Transac¬ 
tions  and  Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nova  Scotia.  W e  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Nova  Scotia  has  such  a  largo  and  enter¬ 
prising  society,  and  are  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  cf  the  extent  and  productiveness  of 
some  of  her  orchards.  From  the  many  valu¬ 
able  ideas  crowded  into  the  addresses  aud  dis¬ 
cussions,  we  cannot  see  how  a  single  fruit 
grower  in  Nova  Scotia  can  afford  to  neglect 
procuring  and  preserving  this  book.  We  learn 
that  the  Gravenstein  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  apples  there  grown,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best  grown  anywhere. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary, 
Prof.  W.  J.  Beni,  of  Lansing.  Mich.,  we  are 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Nineteenth  Session  of  the  American  Pomologi¬ 
cal  Society,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Sppt., 
1883.  As  we  opened  the  volume  the  likeness 
of  President  Wildersmilcd  upon  us  so  natural 
ly  that  we  almost  wanted  to  sbuke  bands  with 
him,  and  wo  could  not  but  be  thankful  that  he 
is  so  kindly  spared  to  the  society  and  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  world.  He  has  done  much  for  the 
fruit  growers  of  America,  aud  it  was  a  very 
fitting  compliment  to  adorn  this  report  with 
his  portrait.  This  is  a  volume  of  over  200 
large  pages,  and  contains  the  essays  and  papers 
read  aud  also  the  discussions  on  the  various 
topics,  as  well  as  ou  the  merits  of  the  different 
fruits  for  the  several  States.  It  also  contains 
catalogues  of  the  different  fruits,  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  which,  iu  the  different  States,  is  shown 
by  star's.  We  must  say  that  we  think  this  re¬ 
porting  on  the  various  fruits  by  members  from 
the  different  States  had  much  better  be  done 
through  the  various  State  chairmen  of  fruits, 
aud  thus  save  the  convention  much  valuable 
time  for  other  purposes,  that  it  seems  to  us  is, 
under  the  present  system,  nearly  wasted;  but 
we  believe  that  as  the  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Michigan,  we  shall  see  a  change,  much 
for  the  better  in  the  programme  there.  We 
make  these  suggestions,  not  in  any  fault-flud 
ing  spirit,  but  only  with  the  most  sincere  de 
sire  to  have  the  society  accomplish  the  great¬ 
est  good.  _ 

AN  APPRECIATIVE  NOTE. 

The  excellent  picture  of  my  home  in  the 
Rural  of  May  31,  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
me.  So  gratifying  is  its  accuracy  aud  so  deli¬ 
cate  is  the  kindness  wrhich  prompted  its  publi¬ 
cation,  that  you  have  placed  me  under  lastiug 
obligations,  too  large  to  be  repaid  and  too 
agreeable  to  be  repudiated.  Very  few  jour¬ 
nalists  would  take  so  much  pains  to  please 
their  subscribers,  or  put  themselves  to  such 
expense  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers  as  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  always  done,  and  it 
is  this  unostentatious,  kindly  sympathy  with 


We  have  received  several  advertisements, 
clipped  from  different  pa|»ers,  offering  various 
prizes  for  the  largest  number  of  words  made 
from  the  letters  of  the  word  “accident”  aud 
also  from  those  of  several  other  words.  The 
latest  of  these  is  an  advertisement  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  company,  but  other  concerns 
have  tried  the  same  dodge.  Of  course,  it  is 
ouly  an  advertising  trick,  designed  to  attract 
attention  and  secure  remembrance.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  construct  a  great  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  words  from  the  letters  of  any  particular 
word,  affords  mental  exercise  aud  amusement; 
but  the  word-builder  must  be  content  with 
these  as  his  reward,  for  the  prizes  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  such  conditions  that  any  com¬ 
petitor  stands  as  much  chance  of  being  struck 
by  lightning  as  of  winning  the  lowest  prize 
offered.  The  ouly  safe  rule  is  to  leave  severely 
alone  all  concerns  that  offer  more  than  100  cts. 
for  a  dollar,  or  a  splendid  cluiuce  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  Tricks  of  this  kind 
are  characteristic  of  sharpers,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  practiced  by  fellows  just  on  the 
borders  of  rascality.  It  is  foolish  to  try  to 
boat  a  sharper  at  his  own  game. 

A  trick  of  the  same  sort  is  to  offer  a  present 
of  a  valuable  orgun  to  the  person  who  can 
tell  where  to  find  tho  shortest  verse  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong 
in  this  mode  of  attracting  attention;  but  dis¬ 
appointment  Is  sure  to  vex  those  people  who 
have  labored  to  discover  the  right  answer. 

To  J.  McC.,  Jr.,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.— True 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  are 
the  same  as  E.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  the  same 
place,  aud  their  credit  is  marked  “very  good’' 
by  the  mercantile  ugencles. 

F.  Ridd  &  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  dealers  in 
electrographs,  must  be  classed  lu  the  humbug 
list  with  the  Reliable  Compauy  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In  several  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  South¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  farmers  have  lately  been 
victimized  by  a  trick  that  will  doubtless  soon 
be  tried  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also. 
In  the  above  instances  a  glib-tongued  rascal 
represented  himself  to  the  farmers  as  the 
agent  of  the  Eureka  Lock  Company  of  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn,  (there  is  no  such  concern  there), 
and  wherever  he  could  get  a  hearing,  ho  said 
he  was  anxious  to  “put  iu"  as  many  locks,  this 
Spring,  as  possible,  for  he  wanted  to  obtain 
a  large  number  of  references,  so  as  to  secure 
large  contracts  in  Philadelphia  aud  Boston 
later  on.  To  start  the  “boom*'  he  offered 
handsome  locks  free  of  charge,  provided  the 
farmer  would  allow  the  use  of  his  name  as 
reference  on  a  propose!  circular,  aud  would 
pay  the  locksmith  for  putting  ou  the  locks. 
This  was  an  irresistible  bait;  aud  forthwith  a 
large  number  ef  elegant  locks  were  put  on 
house  doors.  Within  a  fortnight  all  the 
houses  thus  protected,  in  the  same  district, 
were  robbed  on  the  same  night,  aud  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  booty  was  secured  by  the 
provideut  burglars.  In  several  cases  where 
the  doors  were  additionally  secured  by  bolts, 
these  were  slipped  back  with  the  skill  of  a 
professional  burglar. 

W,  B.,  Neosho,  Mo.,  asks  whether  the  Boston 
Supply  Company,  of  Dover  Street,  Boston,  is 
a  reliable  concern.  No,  it  is  not.  This  is  the 
humbug  which  advertised  “Gossamer  Gar¬ 
ments  Free”  very  extensively,  and  which  we 
have  already  denounced  twice  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 


Pickles. — A  writer  in  the  New  England 
Homestead  says  that  an  acre  of  good  land  with 
liberal  manuring,  will  produce  cucumbers 
enough  for  30  to  4*3  barrels  of  pickles,  which 
will  sell  for  from  $8  to  *12  per  barrel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  quality.  Pickles  are  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  into  three  grades— coarse,  600 
to  800 per  barrel;  mediums,  1,200  to  1,GU0  per 
barrel;  flue,  3,000 to  3,500  per  barrel.  When 
sold  green  to  the  contractors,  at  the  common 
price  of  12X  cents  per  100,  a  barrel  of  medi¬ 
ums  containing  1,500,  brings  *1.87,  which  in 
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market  is  worth  $8  or  $9.  Who  makes  the 
profit? 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  may  be  planted  from 
June  15  to  30 — about  the  20th  is  the  best  time. 
The  writer  above  alluded  to  usually  plants 
them  on  a  freshly  turned  sod,  after  takiugoff 
an  early  crop  of  hay.  To  produce  a  good 
crop  they  require  a  liberal  supply  of  manure, 
both  spread  on,  and  in  the  hill.  It  may  be 
stable  manure  or  chemicals,  both  together  or 
either  alone.  Cacumbers  should  be  planted 
about  five  feet  apart  each  way.  If  attacked 
by  bugs,  they  should  be  dusted  with  plaster 
and  Paris-green.  Missing  bills  should  be  re¬ 
planted  until  as  late  as  July  10,  Ten  or  12 
seeds  should  be  dropped  in  the  hill,  and  after 
danger  from  bugs  is  past  they  should  bo 
thinned  to  five  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  first  cucumbers  are  two  or 
three  inches  long,  the  picking  should  com¬ 
mence  ami  be  continued  as  often  as  the  pickles 
are  large  enough.  In  very  favorable  weather 
this  will  be  every  day,  but  usually  once  in  two 
days  will  be  as  often  as  it  will  pay  to  go  over 
the  ground.  Iu  picking,  care  must  be  used  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  vines  more  thau  is  neces¬ 
sary.  All  large  cucumbers  which  have  been 
missed  in  previous  pickings  should  be  gathered 
when  seen,  If  left  on  the  vines  and  allowed 
to  go  to  seed,  they  will  check  the  production 
of  new  ones. 

After  picking,  the  cucumbers  should  bo  ex¬ 
posed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sunlight  and  be 
soon  washed  and  packed  in  brine.  In  salting, 
the  cucumbers  should  bo  packed  with  two 
quarts  of  salt  per  bushel  Enough  brine 
should  be  added  to  cover  them.  Make  it  by 
dissolving  salt  in  cold  water  until  it  will  float 
a  potato.  The  pickles  should  be  stowed  in  u 
cool  cellar  and  the  tops  of  the  casks  should  be 
covered  with  loose  heads,  which  will  require 
weighting  with  a  sftotie  to  keep  the  pickles  un¬ 
der  the  brine  The  casks  will  need  looking 
after  once  a  week  to  see  that  the  brine  covers, 
the  pickles. 

When  the  pickles  are  wanted  for  market, 
they  may  be  freshened  by  soaking  in  cold 
water  for  three  days,  changing  the  water 
every  day.  They  are  then  covered  with  cold 
vinegar,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  various 
spices  und  alum  enough  to  harden  them, 
about  a  pound  to  the  barrel.  Keep  them  in 
all  stages  away  from  brass  or  copper,  unless  it 
is  desired  to  color  them  a  bright  green  and,  at 
the  same  time,  poison  them.  A  very  little  cop¬ 
per  will  surely  do  both,  but  alum  will  not. 
Either  cider  or  whit©  wine  vinegar  may  be 
used,  or  a  part  of  each.  Cider  vinogur  gives 
the  best  Mavor,  and  in  cold  weather  is  just  a* 
good,  but  white  wiue  vinegar  Is  the  only  kind 
which  will  keep  them  iu  hot  weather  or  at  any 
season  in  a  hot  room.  The  writer  says  he 
likes,  except  in  the  hottest  weather,  to  use  a 
mixture  of  part  white  wine  vinegar  und  part 
cider  vinegar. 


Silage. — Or.  Voelcker  lately  said,  before  an 
English  Farmers’  Club,  in  regard  to  ensilage, 
that  all  depends  on  the  regulation  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fermentation.  Then  the  nutritive 
qualities  as  well  us  the  composition  of  the  si¬ 
lage  depend  very  much  on  the  value  of  the 
stuff  that  is  put  into  the  silo.  If  you  put  good 
stuff  in  you  get  good  silage;  if  yon  put  un¬ 
ripe,  immature  produce,  of  low  nutritive 
value,  you  may  cook  it  and  ferment  it,  and  do 
with  it  as  you  like,  but  you  will  never  get 
first-rate  stuff  out  of  it.  On  the  other  band,  if 
you  let  your  green  provender  get  over  ripe, 
woody,  and  Btringy.  it  keeps  well  enough,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  all  that  is  fermentable 
or  liable  to  change  has  left  It.  The  immature 
produce  does  not  keep;  the  over-ripe  produce 
sometimes  keeps  extremely  well— but  what  do 
you  get  when  you  have  it? 

Sugar  from  the  Yellow  Wood. —The 
Rural  New-Yorker  says:  “For  the  third 
year  we  have  gathered  the  sap  of  the  Ytdlow- 
wood  (the  Cladrastis  tinctoria,  or  Virgilia  lu- 
tea  of  botanies)  and  boiled  it  down  to  sugar. 
The  sap  will  flow  earlier,  in  larger  quantities, 
and  continue  later  from  the  Yellow- Wood  than 
from  the  maples,  and,  as  we  believe,  will  give 
more  sugar.  The  Rural  people,  all  of  whom 
have  eaten  this  sugar,  say  that  in  quality  it  Is 
as  rich  and  buttery  as  maple  sugar.  Uf  course, 
it  does  not  possess  the  peculiar  maple  flavor, 
hut,  instead  of  it,  an  acid  flavor  resembling 
sweet  lemonade,  quite  agreeable  to  most  of 
those  who  ate  it.  In  texture  and  color  it  close¬ 
ly  resembles  the  tilled  maple  sugar.  We  are 
in  hopes  that  our  experiments  with  this  Amer¬ 
ican  tree  will  lead  others  to  follow  our  exam¬ 
ple  on  a  larger  scale.” 

To  the  above  note  of  ours,  reprinted  in  the 
Gardener’s  Monthly,  Prof.  Thomas  Meehan 
appends  the  following  interesting  paragraph: 

The  Yellow- Wood  bleeds  from  winter 
wounds  more  profusely  than  any  tree  we 
know,  and  we  have  seen  icicles  over  a  foot 
long  from  some  of  these  wounds  in  early 
Spring.  In  freezing,  whatever  is  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  water  is  rejected,  and  in  sugar-bearing 
liquids  the  sweets  are  always  concentrated  on 


s  the  end  of  these  icicles.  From  some  on  the 
^  ellow-wood  icicles  we  found  an  abundance 
i  of  sugar,  last  Spring,  just  as  the  observant 
editor  of  the  Rural  notes.” 

i  _ 

Chas.  W.  Garfield,  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
1  Democrat,  says  that  pedigree  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  consideration  in  wheat  growing  as  in 
breeding  flue  stock,  and  as  long  as  we  use  so 
little  thought  in  the  selection  of  our  seed,  wo 
must  be  content  to  grow  scrub  wheat  and 
poor  crops  A  systematic  system  of  improv¬ 
ing  wheat  by  weeding  out  all  the  poor  stools 
and  heads  from  a  selected  plot,  and  thus  iso¬ 
lating  the  chosen  stock,  is  practicanle  and 
promising.  It  is  the  greatest  blunder  possible 
to  pass  our  wheat  through  a  fanning  mill,  and 
select  onlv  the  largest  grains.  How  quickly 
we  would  deprecate  th is  practice  in  selecting 
seed  corn.  The  largest,  nicest,  plumpest  ker¬ 
nels  uniformly  grow  upon  the  shortest,  poor- 
est-fllled  ears.  This  is  no  stock  to  breed  from ; 
the  inouey  lies  iu  the  long,  well  filled  heads 
upon  prolific  stools,  and  these  have  only 
medium-sized  kernels,  and  these  wo  cannot 
afford  to  reject,  but  we  really  do  reject  them 
in  saving  only  the  largest  kernels  for  seed. 
As  well  breed  Jersey  cows  with  size  only  in 
view,  forgetting  the  milk  pail  and  butter 
firkin.  Enough  attention  is  not  given  to  the 
amount  of  available  plant  food  within  easv 
reach  of  the  growing  wheat  plants.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  soil  be  pretty  good;  it  must 
be  excellent,  to  produce  a  big  crop.  The 
young  wheat  plant  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
soluble  food  within  easy  reach  of  its  roots,  be¬ 
fore  it  exhausts  the  amount  of  food  within 
the  body  of  the  seed ;  this  is  secured  by  a 
liberal  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  worked 
into  the  surface  soil.  Wheat  gets  its  tendency 
to  tiller  broadly,  from  parentage;  but  this 
tendency,  to  be  of  most  value,  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  supported  by  available  fertility  in 
the  soil;  the  bushels  per  acre  are  dependent 
upon  breadth  of  stool  and  length  of  ear.  We 
see,  then,  the  importance  of  goofi  seed  and  of 
good  usage,  aud  all  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
is  gradually  growlug  less. 

Pruning  Evergreens.— The  editor  of  the 
Gardeners’  Monthly  says  that  evergreen  trees 
love  pruuing  as  well  as  deciduous;  which  is 
very  true.  The  Scotch  Piuo  and  the  Chinese 
Arbor-vitro  are  two  plants  which  derive  won¬ 
derful  benefit  from  the  pruning  knife.  Roth 
these  are  very  liable  to  get  ragged  when  left 
entirely  to  their  natural  inclinations,  but 
grow  with  a  beautiful,  compact  luxuriauce  un¬ 
der  the  occasional  application  of  the  knife. 
Indeed  the  Scotch  Pine  with  judicious  pruning 
makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of 
the  lawn  and  pleasure  ground.  It  can  be 
made  to  take  many  odd  forms;  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  its 
head  when  about  10  feet  high,  and  uever  letti  ng 
another  leader  grow.  The  side  branches  am 
all  cut  away  except  the  upper  t,ior;  these  1 
then  spread  outwardly— not  exactly  creeping, 
but  flowing  forwurd  in  the  most  luxurious  i 
green  imaginable,  making  a  much  prettier  ar-  i 
bor  than  any  weeping  tree  we  ever  saw,  ] 
These  peculiar  objects  are  very  striking  in  a  i 
flower  garden,  and  other  things  besides  ever-  j 
greens  will  furnish  them.  Deciduous  shrubs  t 
may  often  be  trained  into  interesting  forms.  t 
Ihe  Wistaria  Sinensis,  for  instance,  makes  a  c 
very  interesting  object,  trained  as  a  small 
tree.  If  tied  up  to  a  stake  for  one  or  two 
years,  aud  then  suffered  to  stand  aloae,  it  will 
make  a  pretty  rouud  head,  und  when  in  Spring 
the  pendant  blossoms  are  in  profusion,  it  * 
makes  a  unique  ornament  on  a  lawn.  The  ' 
Bitter-sweet  may  also  be  trained  in  a  bush 
form  to  a  single  stern,  and  wifi  thus  in  a  few  1 
years  abandon  the  vine  habit.  8 


I  ‘Bain,’  the  reputed  ‘Secretary,’  is  a  fraud. 
The  three-cent  stamp  investment  is  a  bait  to 
catch  the  victim  on  an  expensive  hook. 
The  three-cent  stamp  will  get  an  invitation  to 
buy  a  worthless  book  for  five  dollars.  I  re¬ 
peat.  don’t  throw  away  your  money  on  bogus 
incubators.  I,  know." 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  or  three  other  letters  similar  to  the 
oue  above,  for  which  the  writers  have  our 
thanks,  but  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
publish.  The  editor  now  in  charge  of  the 
poultry  department  was  not  on  duty  last  year 
when  the  C.  S.  incubator  swindle  was  venti¬ 
lated,  and  so  was  not  posted.”  This  fraud,  un¬ 
der  various  aliases,  lias  been  frequently  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  Rural’s  “Eye  Opener." 


“Ensilage.”— The  Editor  of  the  Mark  Dane 
Express  asks  if  philologists  will  kindly  come 
to  the  rescue  before  we  have  introduced  a  uutn- 
ber  of  barbarous  new  words  into  the  language 
iu  connection  with  ensilage?  For  instance: 
“ensilage”  is  often  used  as  a  verb,  and  some 
one  lias  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  an  “ensi- 
lager,”  which  is  quite  unendurable.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  suggests  the  following  nomencla¬ 
ture: 

Silo:  The  structure. 

EnslIoRe  :  The  system  of  preservation. 

Ensll ;  The  suhstnnee  preserved. 

Ensile :  The  verb. 

Ensilor ;  The  operator. 

Whether  “ensil”  is  preferable  to  “silage,” 
philologists  should  tell  us.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
“more  tenderer  word;”  but  it  is  more  of  the 
character  of  a  scientific  term  than  that  of  col¬ 
loquial  English. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  that  the  working¬ 
men  of  Chicago  annually  spend  enough  money 
for  liquor  to  purchase  nearly  4,000  cottages  at 

82,500  each. . . . . 

Tjie  Kansas  Industrialist  says  that  prairie 
liny,  which  a  few  years  ago  at  this  time  of 
year  sold,  at  82.50  to  $4  00,  sold  the  other  day 
on  the  streets  for  |12  per  ton.  This  is  partly 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Government  con¬ 
tractors  last  Fall  raked  the  country  close,  and 
then  the  last  was  a  hard  Winter;  hut  still  the 
great  moral  many  farmers  draw  from  it  is 
that  they  must  go  to  tame  grasses . 

A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  remarked  that  when  the  Koiffor 
Pear  was  introduced  and  lauded  ns  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  fruits,  all  nurserymen  of 
any  enterprise  had  to  procure  It,  though  they 
may  have  hesitated  as  to  its  value;  and  now 
they  all  have  a  stock,  and  it  is  ter  their  inter¬ 
est  to  unload,  and  the  result  is  that  this  fruit 

is  recommended  far  beyond  Its  real  value . 

Ohio  says  that  butter! uo shall  not  be  colored. 

It  must  therefore  bo  sold  white  1 . 

Sorghum  Amber  Cane.— A  half  acre  of 
this  was  grown  as  a  forage  crop  on  the  farm  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College.  The 
weight  grown  per  acre  was  not  quite  as  great 
as  that  of  the  best  fodder  corn,  and  the  stalks 
are  so  hard  that  cattle  cannot  eat  thorn  readi¬ 
ly,  when  they  are  full  grown.  But  by  cutting 
and  crushing  them  they  can  all  be  consumed, 
aud  the  cattle  eat  them  with  avidity  and 
thrive  upon  them.  Horghum  will  make  a  de¬ 
sirable  food  crop  to  alternate  with  fodder 


Sold.— The  Farmers’  Review,  of  May  29, 
1884,  says:  “In  the  last  issue  of  the  Farmers’ 
Review,  we  published  an  article  which  came  to 
us  as  an  original  contribution  from  Fort  Scott 
Kan  .  commending  the  ‘C  S.  Incubator,  of 
J.  M.  Bain,  of  New  Concord,  Ohio.’  Facts 
which  have  since  come  to  our  knowledge  indi¬ 
cate  that,  instead  of  being  an  original  contri 
bution  to  us,  it  has  been  gent  to  papers 
throughout  the  country  generally,  and  instead 
of  emanating  from  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  it  comes 
really  from  New  Concord.  O  do,  the  home  of 
J.  M.  Bain,  and  the  so-called  N.  A.  Poultry 
Association.  The  fraudulent  effort  to  obtain 
free  advertising  of  the  C.  8.  Incubator  would 
raise  the  strong  presumption  that  everything 
connected  with  it  is  alike  fraudulent. 

“Since  the  above  was  written,”  says  the  Re¬ 
view,  “the  following  letter  has  come  to  hand: 

“Canton,  O.,  May23,l884. 

Ed.  Farmers’  Review: — I  have  just  read 
the  communication  on  page  380  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Review  signed  ‘X  Will,’  and  I 
hasten  to  ask  a  little  space  in  your  valuable 
columns,  to  say  to  the  readers  of  the  Re¬ 
view  that  they  will  do  well  to  let  ‘Bain’s’ 
incubators  alone.  The  ‘North  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Association’  is  a  myth,  and 


Prof.  Bunn,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  speaks  a  good 
word,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  for  the  good  old 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
really  handsome  shrubs  which  defies  wind  and 
weather  on  all  soils  of  the  great  North-west. . . 

Sobqhum  FOR  Forage.— In  the  same  jour¬ 
nal,  Prof.  Wiley,  the  United  States  Chemist, 
states  that  sorghum  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  forage  crops.  He  doubts  whether  there  is 
anything  better  adapted  than  sorghum  for  en¬ 
silage.  Especially  wherodry  Hummers  are  apt 
to  prevail,  will  the  sorghum  plant  be  found 
invaluable.— For  forage  purposes  it  should  be 
sown  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  like  wheat  or 
oats.  Both  as  a  sirup  producer  and  a  fodder- 
maker  he  looks  to  see  it  one  or  the  most  im¬ 
portant  crops  of  the  great  Northwest . 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  agrees  with  Prof. 
Hanborn  that  “good  grass— or,  what  is  better, 
clover  and  grass  combined-is  the  cheapest 
food  that  the  Western  farmer  can  give  any 
kind  of  farm  stock  in  Hummer."  This  should 
be  supplemented  with  grain  food  of  some  kind. 

Koseb  may  be  budded  in  late  June.  Do  you 
wish  to  increase  your  stock  of  any  particular 
shrub  or  tree?  If  you  have  a  long,  low-grow¬ 
ing  shoot,  layer  It— that  is,  bend  it  down,  cut 
ting  a  shallow  slit  iu  the  bent  part,  peg  it 
down  and  cover  with  soil.  In  the  Fall  or  next 
Spring  you  may  sever  it  from  the  parent  and 
transplant  it . . . 

Rose  Bugs,  How  are  we  to  exterminate 
the  pests?  Mr  Meehan  says  that  hand-pick¬ 
ing  will  do  the  business  more  rapidly  than  one 
has  an  idea  of.  We  propose  to  try  Persian 
Insect  Powder,  Buhach,  the  petroleum  emul¬ 
sion,  etc . 


I  Peg  down  verbenas,  petunias,  and  roses  if 
you  would  have  full  beds  of  green  leaves  and 
bright  flowers.  Mulch  the  Gladioli.  If  you 
would  establish  a  hod  of  double  portulaca, 
pull  out  the  plants  which  bear  single  flowers, 
as  soon  os  they  bloom . .  ..... 

Mr.  BRuooEunoF,  of  Thorbum  Co.,  im¬ 
ported  nuts  of  the  Japan  Chestnut  15  yoars  or 
more  ago.  He  tolls  us  that  the  seeds  germi¬ 
nate  freely,  and  that  the  seedlings  bear  in 
three  years.  This  is  a  valuable  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  . . . 

If  thero  is  any  tree,  says  the  veteran,  C.  M. 
Ilovey ,  the  peer  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
it  would  bo  a  pleasure  to  know  what  it  is. 
Alas,  this  flue  maguolia  is  not  hardy  north  of 
Virginia . . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawks  is  going  to  build  a  silo,  and 
he  proposes  to  carry  out  u  series  of  experiments 
towards  the  end  of  the  year . 

Hungarian  Grass,  or  Millet,  may  be  sown 
now  or  later.  Prepare  the  land  thoroughly, 
pulverize  and  roll  it.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills 
or  broadcast- — a  bushel  to  an  acre — and  roll 
again.  A  good  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds,  har¬ 
row  again,  and  thou  roll.  If  sown  now,  it 
will  be  ready  to  cut  by  the  middle  of  August.. 

Mr,  Latiirop,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  thinks  it  a  duty  for  rich  men 
to  retire  from  business  and  give  beauty  to  the 
country . 

It  is  a  good  plau  not  to  leave  more  than  two 
strong  water  or  muskmelon  plants  iu  a  hill, 
uo  matter  how  far  the  hills  are  apart.  It  is 
also  wise  to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  fcbo  leading 
vines,  so  as  to  induce  a  more  vigorous  lateral 
growth.  Then  you  may  hope  for  splendid 
melons . 

NOTES  FROM  OTTAWA  ON  THE 
RECENT  FROST. 

The  early  part  of  May  was  warm,  spring- 
ike  weather,  and  when  we  do  get  such  weather 
vegetation  goes  forward  with  a  rush.  The 
!oth  and  2fith  of  May  were  unusually  close, 
varm  days;  the  young  leaves  on  the  forest 
roes  were  fast  expanding,  and  the  growth 
vus  very  tender.  In  the  ufternoon  of  Tues- 
lay  the  27th,  the  wind,  which  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  velocity,  changed  to  the  north, 
tnd  the  thermometer  took  a  dive  below  the 
orties;  and  on  Wednesday  morning,  vegeta- 
ion  looked  limp  and  yellow.  The  frost 
iad  not  been  very  severe,  the  glass  sinking 
nly  to  32°,  with  a  cloudy  sky.  It  was  hoped 
he  cold  snap  would  pass  away  without  any 
art, her  damage;  but  the  wind  rose,  blowing  a 
artial  gale  all  day,  and  its  cold,  blighting 
fleets  were  becoming  evident,  the  mercury 
..idicatiug  from  41)°  to  42°.  Wednesday  night 
was  bright  and  clear,  with  increasing  cold, 
and  on  Thursday  morning  it  was  found  that 
the  thermometer  had  registered  28°  during 
the  night.  There  was  u  light  frost  agalu  on 
Thursday  night. 

The  previous  warm  weather  had  induced 
plautors,  especially  market  gardeners,  to  put 
their  seed  into  the  opt  n  soil;  consequently 
beans,  potatoes  and  corn  wore  well  up.  To¬ 
mato  plauts  had  been  very  generally  set  out, 
aud  all  were  cut  to  the  ground.  A  few  beans 
here  and  thero  escaped,  some  gardeners  los¬ 
ing  8801)  or  1900  worth  of  plants.  Grape-vines 
from  which  winter  protection  had  been  early 
removed  bad,  in  many  instance*,  grown  nine 
or  10  inches,  showing  the  flower  buds.  The 
■hoots  were  uot  all  killed;  sometimes  where 
two  had  sprung  from  neighboring  eyes 
one  was  killed,  the  other  escaped,  apparently 
untouched.  In  very  few  vineyards  were  all 
destroyed,  though  some  cases  of  this  kind  are 
reported.  The  damage  to  vines  in  exposed 
situations  will  probably  reduce  the  crop  to 
one-third  or  one- half,  about  Oituwa;  though 
some  will  not  suffer  so  much,  others  will  to  a 
larger  extent.  On  Saturday,  May  31.  i  made  an 
excursion  into  the  country  and  found  many  of 
the  forest  trees  more  or  leseinjured;  the  Black 
Ash  leaves  were  entirely  destroyed,  the  but¬ 
ternuts  badly  frozen,  and  as  the  flower  spikes 
are  Standing  up  at  the  points  of  the  branches 
above  the  foliage,  it  is  feared  the  nut  crop 
for  the  present  season  will  be  a  short  one. 
Beeches  and  maples  are  also  son  in  what  dam¬ 
aged.  Homo  small  specimens  of  the  Russian 
and  English  Mulberries,  whose  leaves  are  just 
opening,  are  badly  nipped.  The  apple  trees 
coming  into  bloom,  and  the  plums,  whose  blos¬ 
soms  have  fallen,  do  not  appear  to  have  mate¬ 
rially  suffered. 

Peas,  us  a  rule,  are  a  hardy  crop,  and  have 
escaped  with  the  exception  of  Bliss’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder,  which  has  been  badly  cut  up. 
Potatoes  will,  of  course,  come  on  again,  but 
will  not  furnish  as  early  tubers  as  was  expected. 
Coleuses,  Geraniums,  and  other  bedding  plants, 
set  on  the  north  side  of  a  high,  tight  fence, 
or  building,  have  escaped  the  best.  Why 
■ome  plants  of  the  same  variety  were  killed, 
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and  others  in  close  proximity  left,  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  A  gentleman  living  near  this  city  re¬ 
ports  that  he  picked  up  five  humming  birds 
which  had  been  killed  l»y  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  These  beautiful  little  strangers  had 
been  visiting  our  spring  flowers  iu  great 
numbers.  It  is  believed  the  Ottawa  district 
bus  suffered  less  than  places  to  the  west  and 
south.  This  is  the  first  Hpring  in  which  dam¬ 
aging  frosts  have  visited  this  section  in  the 
past  17  years. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  **•  E-  bucks. 


Arkansas.  ^ 

Chidester,  Ouachita  Co  ,  June  4. — The  ^ 
weather  has  been  wet  and  cool  all  Hpring.  ^ 
Corn  and  cotton  are  one  month  late.  Wheat  ( 
and  oats  look  well.  I  think  1  will  gather  oue 
bushel  of  Bluck  Champion  Oats.  Garden  ( 
•*  sass”  is  line  Native  peas  five  to  seven  foot  ^ 
high;  the  Cleveland  H.  N.-Y.  Pea  was  the  ( 
curliest — two-arid-a-half  feet,  high  on  April  ( 
U5.  Peaches  a  heavy  crop.  Our  May  peaches  ( 
will  not  be  ripe  before  June  10,  Our  Con¬ 
cord  Gropes  are  as  large  as  small  buckshot.  I 
This  is  a  flue  grape-growing  country.  Straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  huckleberries  could 
be  raised  iu  quantities  to  glut  any  market. 

T.  B.  o, 

Canada. 

Ciiauteauouay  Basin,  Quebec,  June  3.— I 
went  out  into  the  garden  and  vineyard  on 
the  morning  of  May  31,  and  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
couragement  took  possession  of  me  at  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  night’s  frost.  Home  of  the  vines 
looked  us  if  a  tiro  hud  passed  over  them ;  others 
were  only  slightly  scorched.  Of  the  latter 
were  Halom  and  Brighton,  Duchess,  I.ady  and  I 
Agawam,  Concord  and  some  others,  while 
those  that  are  most  severely  Injured  are  I'ock- 
llngton,  Prentiss,  Sweetwater  and  Niagara. 

Iu  fact,  the  weakest  viues  have  suffered  most, 
and  some  have  every  shoot  burned  away. 
Amber  Queen  has  only  a  few  tips  Injured,  and 
Arnold’s  Hoodling  escaped  without  much  in¬ 
jury.  The  leaves  of  pear  trees  ure  blackened, 
and  so  are  the  flowers  of  the  butternut.  Iu  the 
fields  young  clover  is  partially  destroyed,  and  I 
the  damage  to  orchards  will  never  be  justly 
estimated.  Currant  bushes  that  were  in  full 
flower  have  only  sparse  berries  formed,  and 
iu  the  garden  the  tender  plauts  are  worthless. 

Ho  “Puul  may  plant,”  hut  God  who“givetb 
the  increase”  can  send  the  frost  and  snow. 
Meanwhile  dandelions  and  thistles  flemish,  I 
though  the  early  beaus  are  black.  It.  is  true 
the  grapes  ma>  put  forth  more  flowers,  but  I 
if  so,  the  fruit  will  be  late,  and  iu  a  climate 
where  frost  often  comes  the  second  week  of 
September,  this  is  a  serious  outlook,  a.  l.  J. 

Kansas, 

Marietta,  Reno  Co.,  May  30. — "Wheat 
looks  well— just  heading  out.  Corn  a  little 
backward.  Oats  rather  late.  Prices  are : 
corn,  30  to  38c.;  wheat,  05  to  70c.  for  hard 
Tu.  key,  and  00c.  to  $  1  for  May  and  other  soft 
wheats.  Hogs,  cattle  and  horses  high.  8.  a. 

Winfield,  Cowley  Co.— The  copious  show- 
era  this  Spring  assure  an  abundant  harvest.  I 
Wheat  never  looked  better.  Corn  is  coming  I 
on  rapidly.  Peaches  in  this  county  will  be 
plenty,  according  to  present  Indications. 
Lands  iu  this  valley  are  selling  at  good  figures. 
The  large  crops  the  past  few  years  have  given 
it  a  boom.  H-  A-  E- 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co.,  June  2. — We  are 
now  iu  the  midst  of  our  strawberry  season, 
strawberry  raising  being  oue  of  the  principal 
industries  here.  Ten  care  have  been  louded 
at  our  station  par  day  with  this  fruit  alone. 
Our  farmers  are  also  shipping  peas.  Weather 
rather  dry,  and  wights  quite  cool.  Hay  will 
not  be  a  full  crop,  but.  will  reach  a  fair  aver¬ 
age.  Home  wheat  looks  very  bad;  some, 
very  good;  on  an  average  there  will  be  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  Oats  are  short,  and  unless 
we  have  rain  soon,  they  will  lie  much  shorter. 
Must  of  the  corn  is  planted,  and  above  grouud, 
but  it  hasn’t  a  good  color— nights  too  cool  for 
it,  and  it  also  needs  rain.  Of  the  Rural 
tomatoes,  1  sowed  a  part  of  the  seed  on  Feb. 
18,  and  some  of  them  later.  1  have  now 
growing  finely  321  plants;  some  of  them  bear 
youug  tomatoes  as  large  as  a  silver  dime. 

8.  C.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

East  Bridgeport,  Plymouth  Co.,  June4.— 
My  Rural  Peas  look  splendid;  pods  about  half 
grown  now;  early  for  this  part.  Heavy  frost 
last  week  cut  potatoes,  corn  and  strawberries 
very  much.  h.  cole. 

Michigan. 

South  Boardmax,  June  4.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  nice  growing  weather  now;  crops  are 
looking  fine,  only  a  little  backward. 

R.  M.  H. 

Now  Hampshire. 

South  Sutton,  Merrimack  Co.,  June5.— In 
the  last  nights  of  May,  we  had  two  heavy 
frosts  which  killed  some  of  the  tender  crops. 
Corn,  beans,  tomato  and  grape-vines  were 
considerably  injured  on  the  low  lauds,  so  was 


the  new  growth  of  beech,  oak,  ash  and  butter¬ 
nut.  trees.  Fruit  trees  also  were  greatly  dam¬ 
aged,  a  cold  spell  in  April  killed  the  peach 
buds;  nevertheless  many  things  lojk  promis¬ 
ing.  B-  B-  c' 

New  Jersey. 

Tom’s  River,  Ocean  Co.,  June  2  —My  Phil- 
adelphta  Extra  Early  Pets,  planted  last 
of  March,  are  now  one-eighth  of  uu  inch  in 
diameter,  and  will  be  largo  enough  to  pick  in 
a  week,  or  perhaps  less  American  Wonder, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  will  be  four  to  six 
days  later.  1  have  tried  all  the  earliest  sorts 
for  years  past,  but  never  got  auy  as  early  as 
the  Philadelphia,  and  it.  is  a  sweet  good  pea, 
grown  iu  my  soil.  We  have  had  very  little 
rain  fur  two  months  past,  and  everything  is 
very  dry.  The  Philadelphia  Pea  vines  began 
to  grow  yellow  several  days  ago,  so  1  have 
mulched  them  with  coarse  meadow-  hay.  This 
supplies  the  place  of  rain,  in  a  measure. 
Champion  of  England  began  to  blossom  about 
a  week  ago.  A-  B-  A- 


New  York.  | 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  June  10.— We  are  | 
having  fine  rains  for  corn,  barley,  oats  and  , 

grass  All  Spring  ciops  are  good,  and  at  pres-  , 

ent  promise  an  abundant  harvest.  Wheat  ; 
never  looked  better.  Fruit  was  uot  injured 
by  the  frost,  as  we  greatly  feared  it  would  be. 

The  outlook  now  for  the  farmer  could  not  well 
be  better.  Il-  J-  8- 

Wrioht’h  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  June  8.— 

St  ill  the  drought  continues,  and  though  it  may 
be  bad  for  late-planted  corn,  much  of  which 
will  not.  come  up  till  it  rains— und  it.  is  bad 
also  for  the  clover  on  some  lands — it  is  just 
what  the  wheat  needs,  a*  it  had  made  such  a 
rank  growth  that,  with  continued  moist, 
weather,  it  would  have  all  gone  down,  and,  of 
course,  lodged  wheat  uever  fills  well.  The 
Rural  never  sent  out  a  better  thing  than  the 
Hybrid  Mediterranean,  and  all  who  have  the 
seed  cannot  be  too  careful  of  it,  or  give  it  too 
good  a  chance.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
it,  as  it  shows  decidedly  ahead  of  anything 
else,  both  in  rankness  of  growth,  In  color,  and 
in  length  of  bcud.  There  is  no  manure  that 
can  compare,  for  ull  purposes,  with  barnyard 
manure,  made  from  plenty  of  rich  foods;  and 
with  an  abundance  of  this  well  worked  into 
tho  surface  soil,  thin  seeding  is  better  than 
thick.  W  here  I  sowed  the  1%  bushel  per  acre, 
the  wheat  is  now  much  the  best.  There  it, 
stands  thickest  and  strongest.  J  counted  70 
stalks,  each  with  a  good  head,  on  a  single  stool. 
Cherries,  both  early  and  late,  will  be  a  light 
crop — not  half  an  average.  The  frost  did  not 
do  as  much  harm  here  as  at.  first  reported. 
The  lowest  thermometer  was  86p,  and  the 
mornings  were  cloudy,  so  that  really  but  little 
damage  was  done.  For  some  reason,  store 
sheep  seem  pretty  cheap.  1  bought  140  ewes 
for  raising  early  lambs  next  Winter,  at  3  to 
3’^  cents  per  pound.  1  want  them  to  run  in 
tho  apple  orchards.  H.  m.  j. 

Ohio. 

Chardon,  Geauga  Co.,  June  7.— The  season 
is  backward.  Orchard  Grass  is  just  commenc¬ 
ing  to  bloom.  Wheat  is  just  heading.  Corn 
is  big  enough  to  cultivate  without  covering  all 
up.  Oats  look  sickly,  short  and  yellow  .  Apples 
bid  fair  to  be  a  fair  crop.  Small  fruits  w ill  be 
goud  from  present  indications.  The  frost  of 
May  29  killed  grape  blooms  and  injured  the 
vines  a  good  deal.  Grass  looks  promising  for 
a  good  hay  crop.  VI  heat  is  worth  81  per 
bushel;  corn,  fi()  cents  for  TO  pounds  in  the  ear; 
oats,  50  cents  per  bushel.  a.  t. 

PennajIviuilK. 

Rockland,  Venango  Co.,  Juue  2— The 
Hpring  has  been  very  cold  and  backward ;  but 
everything  w-as  gettiug  started  and  growing 
nicely  until  May  28th,  when  a  slight  frost,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  harder  one  on  the  29th,  retarded 
growth  considerably.  Wheat  thal  was  well 
advanced  is  injured  somewhat,  while  that 
sowed  a  little  later  seems  unharmed.  Apple 
trees  were  remarkably  full  of  blossoms;  but 
the  harvest  will  be  small,  owing  to  frost. 
Peach  trees  did  not.  blossom  here— an  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence.  Owing  to  wet  weather, 
there  was  not  much  corn  up  to  be  frozen,  but 
that  which  was  up  was  nipped,  c.  e.  J. 

Washington  Territory, 

La  Conner,  Whatcom  Co.,  May  25. — The 
main  crops  grown  here  are  oats,  Timothy  and 
hops.  This  Spring  has  been  very  early.  Oats 
were  put  in  in  good  season,  and  prospects  are 
good  for  a  big  yield.  Meadows  never  looked 
better.  Hops  are  looking  fine.  The  average 
yield  last  year  was  1,600  pounds  per  acre— 200 
pounds  loss  than  the  year  before.  This  year 
they  look  finer,  and  prospects  are  favorable 
for  a  large  crop.  There  are  about  1,800  acres 
in  bops  Ibis  year  iu  Pierce,  King  and  Snoho¬ 
mish  Counties.  The  picking  is  principally  done 
by  Indians.  To  gather  this  crop  w  ill  require 
7,000  pickers.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
import  some  Chiuamen.  The  price  paid  pick- 
i  ers  is  81  per  box  of  16  bushels,  which  make 
s  about  24  pounds  of  dry  hops.  b.  a.  c. 


b.  a.  0. 


FASTENING  WIRES  ON  A  GRAPE  TRELLIS:  COW  q 

STABLE.  0j 

E.  L.  W. ,  Brooklyn  ,Pa.-l.  How  can  wires  be  p, 
fastened  on  grape  trellis  so  they  can  be  easily  ei 

loosened  and  tightened  ?  2.  Will  Mr.  Stewart  P, 

give  more  minute  directions  for  constructing  r< 
a  cow  stable,  mangers,  and  w-ay  of  fastening,  d 
etc.,  after  his  own  barn?  f< 

Ans.— 1  In  many  grape  growing  sections,  b 
the  wire*  are  fastened  to  tiba  pools  by  apiece  I  „ 
of  half  round  iron  about  four  inches  long,  with  , 

one  end  flattened,  and  a  bole  is  punched 
through  about  inch  from  the  flattened 
end.  Into  the  post#  holes  are  bored  seven-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  two*  I 
and-oue-  half  inches  deep, on  the  back  side.  Into  I 
these  the  iron  plugs  ure  driven;  the  wires  are 
I  brought  past  the  post,  some  on  each  side;  I 
the  ends  are  passed  through  tho  holes  and 
drawn  up  as  tightly  us  they  can  well  be  with 
the  bund;  a  common  screw  wreuch  is  then 
put  ou  the  flattened  end,  and  tho  plug  is 
turned,  winding  up  the  wires,  as  the  strings  of 

a  piano  are  wound  about  the  keys.  Home-  I 
times  un  inch-and-a-half  woodeu  pin  haviug  a  ^ 
square  head,  is  put  through  the  post,  and  used 
in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  by  unscrewing  ‘ 
these  the  wires  are  slackened.  2.  The  stand¬ 
ing  floor  of  my  stable  is  50  feet,  long  and  10 
feet  wide,  Of  this  10  feet,  4J*  feet  are  taken  ' 
up  for  the  cows  to  stand  on,  10  inches  are  occu-  1 
pied  by  the  manure  gutter  directly  behind  this 
standing  floor;  and  there  is  a  walking  alley, 
four  feet  wide,  ou  the  other  side  of  the  gutter.  I 
The  floor  is  not  divided  into  stalls,  excepting  I 
by  a  short  partition  about  2%  feet  long  be¬ 
tween  the  beads  of  tho  cows,  to  keep  them 
from  stealing  each  others'  feed,  and  fighting 
over  it.  These  partitions  are  three  feet  high. 
There  is  a  range  of  posts  set  up  three  feet  four 
inches  apart  iu  front  of  iho  standing  floor, 
against  which  the  partitions  ure  fastened. 
These  partitions  also  divide  the  feed-boxes 
from  each  other.  The  feed-boxes  are  18  inches 
wide,  and  are  boarded  up  iu  front  as  high  ns  I 
the  partitions,  and  have  a  sloping  chute  by 
which  the  cut  feed  is  put  in  from  the  feed 
basket  or  scoop.  The  side  of  the  feed-trough  I 
I  next  the  cow  is  only  six  inches  from  the  floor,  I 
and  the  floor  is  the  bottom  of  the  feed  boxes. 
Abuve  this  front  of  the  feed  box  are  tho  tie 
chains.  These,  of  course,  are  three  feet  long, 
and  there  is  a  snap-hook  in  the  middle  of  each, 
and  a  ring  ut  each  end.  These  rings  slip  up 
and  down  iu  a  staple  of  H'-inch  round  iron 
bur,  18  inches  long,  driven  into  tho  sides  of 
the  posts.  The  cows  have,  each,  a  leather 
strap  around  the  neck  with  a  ring  upon  it,  ami 
I  this  ring  is  fastened  to  tho  snap-hook,  so  that  I 
the  cows  are  tied  up  by  the  neck,  and  can  lift 
the  chain  up  and  down  as  they  wish,  and  can 
turn  their  beads,  and  have  considerable  free¬ 
dom;  indeed,  they  would  have  too  much  free¬ 
dom  were  it  not  for  the  short  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  stall#  and  the  eight-inch  deep  and 
16  inch-wide  gutter  behind  them.  These  com¬ 
pel  them  to  stay  in  their  places,  and  to  let 
their  neighbors  alone.  On  tho  whole,  it  is  a 

I  very  convenient,  simple  and  solo  arrangement,  I 

and  many  of  my  friends  who  havesoen  it  have 
adopted  it,  besides  several  persons  for  whom 
1  have  made  plans  of  farm  buildings.  1  w  ould 
not  recommend  stanchions  for  any  cows,  as  I 
these  hurt  the  cows’  jaws,  confine  them 
s  cruelly,  and  1  have  no  doubt  are  the  cause  of 

:  niue-teutlis  of  the  lasses  of  calves  and  cow-6  by 

;  the  prevalent  abortions. 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  HEN,  ETC. 

1  I)  T.,  Aberdeen,  D.  T.—l  How  cau  an  arti- 
1  ficial  hen  be  made?  2.  In  saltiug  hay  how 
1  much  salt  should  be  used  per  ton?  3.  Which 
-  is  the  larger  lumber  market— Chicago  or 
1  London l 

AN8.— 1.  There  are  various  kinds  of  artifi¬ 
cial  hens  One,  a  recent  invention,  is  made 
'  of  sheet- iron  painted  to  imitate  the  feathers. 

1  It  has  clock-work  inside,  and  a  strong  spring 
with  a  buzz  saw  attached;  when  the  hen  is 
wound  up  and  set,  it  appears  quite  harmless, 
e  I  but  when  a  hawk  pounces  upon  it,  the  spring 
d  goes  off:  the  wings  fly  up  and  catch  the  hawk 
;s  and  hold  it  on  to  the  buzz  saw  which  soon  re- 
•e  I  duces  it  to  a  mass  of  bone  and  feathers.  It  is 
d  also  useful  for  oppossums  and  other  voracious 
.e  eueinies  of  the  hen.  If  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
KJ  I  ben  you  refer  to,  perhaps  an  artificial 
ir  “mother”  is  meant.  This  is  a  box  in  which  a 
le  frame  is  fitted,  haviug  strips  of  flannel  fast¬ 
is  eued  to  it  and  hanging  downwards  for  the 
o-  I  young  chicks  to  nestle  among.  Over  the 
ie  frame  there  is  a  tin  box  holding  hot  water, 
re  which  furnishes  warmth  when  needed.  The 
to  box  is  made  to  shut  up  closely  to  retain 

k-  the  heat,  and  has  openings  in  front  for 

le  I  the  chicks  to  pass  in  and  out.  2.  A 
j  barrel  of  salt  is  quite  sufficient  for  20  tons 


of  hay.  3.  Chicago  is  by  far  the  largest  lum¬ 
ber  market  in  the  world. 

PLAN  OF  ICE  ROOM  AND  DAIRY  ROOM. 

Subscriber,  cold r ess  mislaid,  asks  for  a  plan 
of  an  ice  room  and  dairy  room  for  eight  cows, 
and  bow  large  a  Cooley  Creamer  would  be 
needed,  for  that  number. 

A  ns. — Eight  cows  would  require  a  three-can 
Cooley  Creamer,  which  would  take  Op  a  space 
of  about  2>.;x3  feet.  An  ice  house  should  not 
be  less  than  10x12.  and  8x12  would  be  large 
enough  for  the  dairy  room,  so  that  a  building 
12x18,  with  10  foot  posts,  would  furnish  ample 
room  for  all  the  work  The  house  should  be 
divided  by  a  double  wall,  with  double  doors 
for  the  ice  room,  and  the  dairy  room  should 
be  lathed  and  plastered.  The  arrangement 
w-ould  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  195. 


Figure  195. 

This  would  save  carrying  ice  auy  further 
than  necessary.  The  sink  should  be  low,  and 
a  pipe  should  bo  brought  from  the  waste  pipe 
to  empty  the  water  from  the  creamer  when 
it  is  ret juirod.  A  sink  a  foot  above  the  floor 
and  18  inches  deep,  is  very  handy  to  wash  pans 
and  pails  in,  and  if  a  force  pump  and  a  short 
hose  with  a  nozzle  are  used,  the  arrangement 
will  bo  exceedingly  convenient  for  washing 
utensils;  und  more  so  if  it  is  large  enough  to 
sot  the  churn  iu,  bo  that  it  can  l>e  thoroughly 
washed  with  tho  hose.  An  abundant  supply 
of  water  is  indisi>ensable  for  the  dairy. 

TREATMENT  OF  STALLION. 

J.  D.  D.,  Freedom,  N.  F.— How  can  my 
stallion  bo  made  surer?  He  leaves  plenty  of 
seed,  but  does  uot  stick  more  than  one  mare 
in  10;  he  is  vigorous  enough,  and  is  always 
willing,  and  is  worked  moderately, 

Ans. — It  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
stallion  that  the  mares  do  not  get  in  foal; 
probably  tbe  fault  lies  entirely  in  the  mares. 
When  uot  easily  got  in  foal,  a  rnaru  should  be 
brought  to  the  horse  cool  and  not  fatigued 
with  exercise.  Then  let  her  be  served  and  put 
into  a  cool  stable  by  herself,  where  she  will 
uot  be  disturbed  by  the  sight,  movement,  or 
noise  of  any  other  animal.  As  soon  as  tbe 
horse  can  serve  her  again — which  may  be  in  a 
quartet  to  a  full  hour’s  time,  according  to  his 
vigor— put  her  to  him  tho  second  time,  and 
then  let  her  rest  an  hour  or  two,  and  do  not 
let  her  get  hot  or  be  exercised  much  till  the 
next  day,  and  then  and  afterwards  let  her  be 
gently  and  moderately  worked.  Some  mares 
can  never  lie  got  in  foal  except  by  two  ser¬ 
vices,  and  they  occasionally  require  three,  as 
fast  as  the  stallion  is  able  to  ser  ve  them  W  ben 
put  to  tho  horse  the  mare  should  be  iu  proper 
condition— neither  fat  nor  lean,  nor  should 
she  have  been  idle  or  worked  hard,  and  she 
should  have  been  fed  moderately.  Your  treat 
ment  of  the  stallion  seems  to  be  judicious,  so 
far  as  giving  bim  moderate  exercise  daily.  It 
is  presumed  he  is  properly  fed  bay  or  grass, 
with  six  to  12  quarts  of  outs  per  day,  as  be 
may  need;  or  an  equivalent  of  other  graiu, 
such  as  middlings  or  shipstuff,  mixed  with 
one  fourth  to  oue-haif  of  Indian  meal;  but 
oats  are  the  best  feed.  Avoid  pure  corn,  al¬ 
though  at  the  South  and  ^Vest  it  is  fed  more 
or  less  with  impunity;  but  there  tbe  horses 
are  reared  ou  it,  and  being  accustomed  to  it, 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  injured  by  it  when  fed 
pure  in  mo  e  ration. 

BAD  DRAIN. 

A.  F.  B.,  No  address.  Last  Fall  I  put  a  tile 
dram  iu  a  springy  soil,  composed  of  about  two 
feet  muck  on  top,  under  which  lay  a  sort  of 
clay,  stones,  and  very  hard  gravel.  The  tile 
w-as  laid  one  foot  in  this  cement-Uko  soil,  and 
covered  with  about  six  inches  of  straw,  tbe 
earth  being  thrown  back  as  it  came  out;  the 
drain  was  properly  laid.  "W  hy  does  it  not  work 
properly?  There  is  a  fall  of  one  foot  to  tbo 
rod,  yet  the  water  stands  over  and  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  drain,  and  only  a  small  stream 
runs  through  it. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  R.  c.  CARPENTER,  OF  THE 
MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  experience  described  above  is  certainly 
a  novel  one,  and  if  the  non-working  of  the 
drain  is  due  to  impermeable  soil  it  is  certainlj 
,  a  rare  experience.  No  doubt  some  soils  are 
i  impermeable  to  w-ater,  but  a  well  authentic¬ 
ated  case  of  failure  of  drains  to  work  from 
>  that  cause,  when  the  soil  above  is  iu  a  natural, 

i  unpuddled  condition,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet 

to  be  proved.  Clays,  when  puddled  or  starnp- 
L  ed  in  place,  cau  be  made  nearly  impervious, 
s  |  and  it  is  possible  that  tbe  soil  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  ditch  is  of  that  nature;  if  so,  the  only 
remedy  would  he  to  uncover  th»  drain  and  fill 
with  some  permeable  soil  (gravel  is  the  best) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  muck.  I  would  protest 
against  the  useof  straw  as  a  covering,  although 
in  hard  soil  it  may  do  no  harm  for  years,  but 
it  is  likely  to  decay,  and  the  particle*  worked 
in,  may  stop  the  drain  If  coarse  gravel  is  put 
over  the  tile,  no  other  covering  is  needed.  Tho 
mucky  soil  is  very  permeable,  ami  drains  may 
l»e  put  a  great  distance  apart  in  it.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  difficult  soil  to  bed  the  tiles  in,  because 
of  its  tendency  to  settle  when  the  water  is 
drawn  off.  It  may  posssibly  he  that  tho  cause 
is  not  what  the  inquirer  suggests;  there  may 
bo  a  break  in  tho  drain  in  one  or  more  places, 
due  to  the  tiles  slipping  sideways,  in  filling  the 
drain,  os  they  would  be  likely  to  do  under  a 
st  raw  covering.  It  may  also  be  due  to  a  de¬ 
fective  grade  line;  the  tile  may  la;  higher  than 
he  supposes  at  some  point  near  the  outlet.  The 
cause  can  soon  be  found,  however,  by  digging 
holes  to  the  drain  in  several  places  and  pour¬ 
ing  water  in.  If  all  poured  in  does  not  readily 
run  out,  there  is  trouble  of  the  kind  last  sug¬ 
gested. 

A  neat  way  to  hold  tile  in  place  while  filling 
tho  ditch,  is  to  use  a  pole  or  piece  of  tin  pipe, 
about  one  rod  long,  and  somewhat,  smaller  out¬ 
side,  than  the  inside  of  the  tile.  Attach  at  the 
upper  end  a  cord,  by  means  of  which  it  eau  be 
pulled  out.  Leave  this  in  the  tile  until  the 
ditch  is  filled  sufficiently  to  hold  the  tiles  in 
place.  Never  throw  earth  from  the  top  of  a 
ditch  on  tiles  that  are  not  held  in  some  way. 

WHEEZING  IN  A  COW. 

./.  G  ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — While  my 
cow,  after  coming  home,  is  waiting  in  the 
stable  to  be  milked,  she  makes  a  wheezing 
noise  ns  If  nfilieted  with  a  severe  cold;  after 
she  bus  been  milked  it  ceases.  How  should  she 
be  treated! 

Ans  — There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this 
wheezing  noise  to  bo  due  to  a  cold.  It  is 
rather  indicative  of  a  thickening  of  the 
bronchial  membranes  from  a  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation.  or  to  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
larnvx.  The  latter  Ls  the  more  probable, 
as  it  seems  to  occur  after  the  excitement 
of  coming  home  to  bo  milked.  The  only 
treatment  is  palliative;  the  trouble  is 
probably  incurable.  Give  one-dram  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  for  a  week  or  two;  let  the 
cow  be  driveu  very  slowly;  never  over-feed 
her.  Give  a  bran  mash  with  salt  in  it  and 
never  drive  her  above  a  slow  walk,  on  a  full 
stomach.  There  is  a  probability  that  the  heart 
maybe  diseased,  causing  difficulty  of  breath, 
iug  after  exercise,  in  which  case  card  must  be 
taken  t,o  avoid  active  exertion,  and  keep  the 
animal  quiet. 

RENDERING  SHEETING  WATER-PROOF. 

./.  M.  .S'.,  Lakeland,  Minn, — Is  there  any  oil 
preparation  which,  applied  to  common  sheet¬ 
ing,  will  make  it  sufficiently  water  proof  for 
covering  large  hay  ricks,  and  how  should  it 
be  applied! 

Ans — Any  oil  paint  will  render  sheeting 
water-proof.  The  trouble  is,  that  it  also  makes 
it  liable,  after  a  little  time,  to  crack  when 
bent  or  rolled  up.  Prepare  the  cloth  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Put  two  bushels  of  bran  into  an  ordina¬ 
ry  tight  barrel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  boiling 
water,  stirring  well  so  as  to  mix  t  he  contents. 
Lot  stand  12  hours,  then  press  all  the  liquid 
out  of  the  bran,  straining  it;  to  every  four 
gallons  add  one  pound  of  alum  and  one  fourth 
pound  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Soak  the  bay 
covers  in  this  for  two  hours,  keeping  it  scald 
ing  hot;  wring  out  and  dry.  The  gluten  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  bran  will  unite  with  the  alum, 
forming  an  Insoluble  compound, and  every  fiber 
of  the  cloth  being  covered  and  filled  with  this, 
it  w  ill  shed  water  a  good  deal  like  a  duck’s 
back:  the  mixture'  and  carbolic  acid  will  also 
prevent  it  from  molding  or  mildewiug.  When 
the  sheeting  has  been  used,  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  and  put  away  for  another  year. 

KAINIT  AND  MURIATE  OF  POTASH. 

B.  F.  P.,  St.  Joe,  Mich, — 1.  What  is  kainit 
and  can  1  afford  to  pay  $20  per  ton  for  it?  2. 

W  hat  is  muriate  of  potash,  and  how  does  it 
compare  with  kainit?  Salt  is  worth  here,  de¬ 
livered,  $0  per  ton. 

ANS.— 1.  Kainit,  or  German  potash  salts,  con¬ 
tains  20  pereent.of  sulphate  of  potash  or  about 
13  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  or  200  pounds 
to  the  ton,  making  the  potash  cost  nearly  7.7 
cents  per  pound.  A  bushel  of  hard-wood 
ashes  contains  about  3.5  pounds  of  potash,  and 
you  can  probably  buy  them  at  such  a  price 
that  the  potash  will  not  cost  over  three  cents 
per  pound;  but  in  the  kainit  there  are  about 
1.000  pound*  of  common  salt  to  every  ton,  and 
that  you  sa>  is  worth  $6  per  ton,  or  $3  for  this 
amount,  so  thepotash  in  kainit  actually  would 
cost  about  i >.2  cents,  so  that  one  cannot 
afford  to  buy  it.  2.  Muriate  of  potash  guar¬ 
anteed  80  per  cent.,  would  cost  here,  in  car- 
loads  fcff.50  per  ton,  or  $10  by  the  single 
ton.  This  would  contain  a  little  over  50  per 
ceut.  of  actual  potash,  or  1,000  pounds  per 
ton,  or  3.75  to  4  cents  per  pound,  so  that  it  is  i 


much  cheaper  as  a  source  of  potash  thau  the 
kainit. 

SWEENY  IN  A  HORSE. 

H,J.  P ,,  Unadilla,  Neb, —  What  is  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  sweeny  in  a  horse? 

Ans.— Tho  term  sweeny  is  generally  applied 
to  a  real  or  imaginary  wasting  of  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  or  tha  crupper,  and  is  usually 
regan led  as  a  special  disease,  for  the  euro  of 
which  many  cruel  practices  are  iu  vogue. 
Sweeny,  however,  or  atrophy,  or  wasting  of 
the  horse’s  limb,  is  generally  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  not  of  a  local  ailment,  but  of  chronic-dis¬ 
cuses  of  some  other  part  of  tho  horse’s  limb, 
such  as  a  painful  corn,  navicular  disease,  ring¬ 
bone,  contracted  feet,  spaviu,  etc.  If  a  cure 
of  the  real  ailment  is  effected,  tho  so-called 
sweeny  will  either  gradually  disappear,  or 
will  yield  to  treatment;  butif  the  real  malady 
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1/111 L  or  myrrn  ana  ueuzoin  be  injected. 
Then  it.  should  be  covered  with  a  pad  of  lint 
dipped  in  the  tincture,  and  protected  with  a 
bandage.  The  limb  should  be  used  as  little  as 
possible  at  present.  If  it  is  swollen,  bathe 
with  warm  water,  if  tho  joint  is  opened,  the 
wound  should  he  covered  with  a  pail  dipped  in 
the  tincture,  ami  bound  with  a  compress  over 
the  pad  to  exert  a  slight  pressure. 

RANKING  FAL1,- PLANTED  TREES. 

M.  D„  Leroy.  N.  F.— Last  October  I  plaut- 
ed  125  peach  trees  on  high  land  where  no  wa¬ 
ter  could  stand.  In  November  1  mulched  each 
with  two  largo  forkfuls  of  immure  and  four  or 
five  of  dirt.  In  March  I  found  ubout  forty 
dead  with  the  bark  peeled  off.  What  caused 
it  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  C.  BARRY. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  positive  answer  from 
such  indefinite  data;  the  probability  is  the 
manure  was  piled  close  about  the  body  and 
covered  with  dirt,  thus  causing  It  to  ferment 
mid  heat,  and  the  heat,  with  the  ammonia  gen¬ 
erated,  killed  tho  bark.  Much  the  host  way  to 
treat  fall-planted  trees  is  to  bank  them  well 
with  clean  soil,  as  that  never  heats  or  injures 
any  tree  and  is  all  the  protection  needed. 

TREATMENT  OF  GARGET. 

./.  M,  S,,  Long  Pine,  Neb, — One  side  of  a 
cow’s  udder  is  hard  and  looks  swollen,  and  one 
teat  gives  little  milk,  and  that  little  is  yellow 
and  thick,  like  cream. 

Ans.— The  trouble  is  garget.  Thu  udder 
must  be  emptied  of  all  milk  and  thick  matter. 
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ITS  IJMtUNC  MISHITS  IKK 

That  It  will  not  scratch  your  irrottnd.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rake  clean  on  all  imrfaceH.  Will 
not  scatter  ut.  the  ondB.  Will  form  u  windrow  in 
lii 'll vy  or  preen  ktiiuh.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  Will  dump  easily  Will  rhlt  easily.  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  rnnko  less  noise,  ami  in  the  most  expen¬ 
sively  built  oml  handsomest  Kake  ux  the  market. 
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Creameries  <fc  Dairies  supplied  at  Lowest  Market  Dates. 
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Miscellaneous. 

A.  If.,  Skcmmtelea,  N.  Y.— When  my  lambs 
are  from  three  to  four  weeks  old  Ihoy  appear 
stiff  in  thu  lugs,  lie  on  the  knees,  not  being 
able  to  get  up,  and  die  within  two  or  three 
days.  How  should  they  bo  treated? 

Ans. — This  trouble  is  duo  to  constitutional 
weakness  a ud  is  excited  by  several  causes,  a* 
teething,  costiveness,  or  indigestion.  Give  two 
grains  sub-nitrate  of  Wamufch  and  two  grains  of 
belladonna  iu  a  small  quantity  of  molasses 
arid  sinear  it  on  tho  back  of  the  tongue. 
When  the  lambs  are  down,  nib  the  limbs  with 
camphorated  spirit,  and  also  apply  some  of  it 
along  the  spine.  If  it  is  necessary  the  lambs 
must  lie  hold  to  the  owe  to  suck. 

J.  T.  O.,  Calvert,  Texas,  sends  “grass”  for 
name. 

Ans.— It  is  cheat  or  chess — Bromus  secali- 
nus 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  TATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Rm'ivrnl  Firm  IWiinm  at  N.  Y.  Slut"  Fair.  ISS0, last  nnd 
tksa,  and  Ornti'l  tlol.l  Wrd/il  Iu  1*S3, on  r  pi-Vrli'k  nnd  oilier*. 
Tim  only  porfoot  Hay  Pinun  made.  1'iiw  10  tun*  in  cur. 
Mont  ulmpln  nn>l  iliimtile.  A  luilc  every  SnilaUtui.  Satl.rno- 
UoD  ruuriintaild.  Tl*r*»  tmlii*  to  »ny  other  I'lcu’  two.  Sunil 
for  Clroulnri).  Abu  Humo-Posi'W,  l.’oml  Onittri.  Older  Mill., 
Corn  Hliollcm,  Feed  Cuttei  etu.  UuJiu  fiu-Lui-..:  l,v 
WHITMAN  AGiUaUPT,TUAI.  CO-  St.  Louis.  MO 


DISCUSSION, 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


O.  J.  C.,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y, — Several 
times  during  the  past  few  weeks,  iti  answering 
correspondents,  you  have  asserted  that  un¬ 
cooked  potatoes  were  not  suitable  food  for 
milch  cows;  that  they  imparted  a  very  bad 
odor  to  the  milk,  and  tho  butter  made  there- 

variance  with 
I  have  in  years  of  a  surplus 


!  mi  s  uiun  the  mam  ones.  If  the  vines  are  quite 
small  we  would  immediately  cut  them  back 
quite  close,  and  using  tho  best  canes  produced 
from  the  secondary  buds,  which  will  at  once 
push,  re-form  the  tops  to  suit  us.  Aside  from 
the  loss  of  fruit,  the  frost  will  prove  of  but 
little  damage  to  a  vineyard. 

MALIGNANT  SORE  THROAT  IN  COWS. 

J.  G.  L.,  Buchanan  Co.,  Mo.  —  A  swelling 
appeared  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  jaws  of 
five  out  of  20  cows,  uud  in  some  it  extended  as 
far  back  as  the  throat-latch,  and  in  others  to  the 
shoulders,  aud  they  died  in  from  four  to  five 
days.  What  ailed  them?  Hogs,  and  even 
buzzards  refused  to  touch  the  carcass  of  one. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  malignaut  sore  throat, 
or  pharyngeal  anthrax.  Death  is  caused  by 
suffocation  from  the  swelling  of  tho  throat. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  disease  orginated 
iu  these  cattle  from  pasturing  in  a  field  where 
other  animals  had  died  and  been  buried;  aud 
the  dead  cow  will  certainly  poison  the  ground 
and  the  herbage  around  it,  and  cause  a  fresh 
outbreak  at  some  future  time.  It  was  fortun¬ 
ate  the  hogs  had  the  good  sense  to  aviod  such 
dangerous  food,  or  they  would  have  taken  the 
disease  aud  died.  This  disease  is  more  com¬ 
mon  iu  swine  than  iu  cattle,  but  cattle  will 
contract  it  from  the  poison  spread  as  above 
mentioned. 

WOUND  IN  HORSE. 

“ Subscriber Clarkesville,  Neb.  —  What 
should  be  tho  treatment  of  a  colt  that  has 
been  kicked  on  the  thigh  and  hock  joint,  and 
the  wounds  discharge  matter? 

Ans. — If  the  swelling  is  on  the  joint,  and  the 
matter  which  escapes  is  clear  and  glaring,  like 


from.  This  is  completely  at 
iny  experience,  i  ' 
of  potatoes,  and  when  the  price  has  been  low, 
fed  hundreds  of  bushels,  and  while  Ikuow  that 
they  arc  more  nutritious  if  cooked  before  feed¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  had  any  customers  complain 
of  the  butter;  neither  do  I  believe  that,  if  fed 
in  reasonable  quantities,  they  impart  uny  bad 
qualities  either  to  the  butter  or  mil  It.  The  fact 
is  their  feeding  value  for  any  stock,  except  for 
fattening  hogs,  is  not  sufficiently  increased  by 
cooking  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense, 
aud  ordinary  farmers  have  no  conveniences 
for  cooking  them.  I  hope  no  one  will  be  de¬ 
terred  by  anything  that  has  been  said  in  the 
F.  C.  from  feeding  from  six  to  eight  quarts 
daily  to  his  cows,  or  to  any  other  animal.  It 
is  much  better  than  to  let  them  rot,  or  to  sell 
them  at  10  cents  per  bushel.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  remember,  don’t  feed  the  cows  any  that 
are  decayed  or  partly  so,  as  such  will  impart  a 
bad  flavor. 


ji _ /.  KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 

Speaks  lor  Itself. 

I  The  many  Farmers 

that  nse  them  arc  enthusiastic  iu 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  anil  make  tin-  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  ana 
price-list.  Gko.W  Kino.  Marion. O. 


INCUBATORS 


*  Improved  Incubators  am  pronounced 

by  all  the  most  perfect  hatching-machines  made:  ca- 
raelfv  IOO  to  l  OOO  "Kip.  0  -Izch.  prices  8  I  S  to 
»1 00  Every  Poultry  Raiser  should  have  one. 
liroodc i-«i  constantly  on  hand;  prices  to 
Scud  stamp  fordeserlptdveelreuluntaml  lo«Umonlals 
Address 

.lone pit  I.  ItutcH  dL  CO.,  Wey in ou ill,  Mum*. 


OSELEY’S 

CABINET 


- —  AtiilUi-IMio-ftltarCnillUARD 

dins,  dairies.  fuctorh-w,  the  Crrnm-tiMhrrintj 
tor  hotels,  etc.  I*r  Tllli  .HTOt>l)AKD 


CHURN 


nh.r.  wt*  hs.c  itu  Aki  iiI.  Dus  l'uw-  JV  ."if  j  7  g 

vrs,  lluttrr  Bunin,  I'rlnU,  *tc.  «t«. 

MOSELEY  A  BTODDAKD,  Manufac'u  do..  Foultcey,  Vu 

Robt.  C.  Reeves.  General  Agent,  185  Water  Street 
New  York. 


COWMCNIOATIONH  RECEIVED  FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

Satckda?,  June  14. 

J.  n.  S  ,  thanks.-K.  D.  C.-J.  J.-D.  S.  H„  thanks.  - 
O.  C.  C.  M.  -W.  G.  11.  -1.  ().  H.-T.  H.  II. -W.  I..  F.,  Jr. 
— M.  C.-H  A.  G  — T.  M.,  thanks.— N.  H.  R.—  8. ’and 
B-  B.-O.  H.  A.  -A.  I.,  J.— C.  R.  D.— C.  E.  ,1.— A.  P.— 
M.  XV.— C.  E.  T.,  thanks.  W.  P.  K.,  thanks.— J.  G.  C. 
M.  W.  F. -G.  W.  P.-S,  C.  L  — F.  S.  S.— J.  G. — Joseph, — 
S.  C.-G.  H.  M.  -G.  M.-F.  M.  S.-Sa«e.— C.  M.,  the  seed 
distribution  was  closed  10  days  atco.  We  send  out 
now  merely  such  seeds  as  we  have.— C.  H.— G.  W.— 
W.  F.  M.,  thanks.— J.  M.— F.  G. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1884. 

The  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  of  any 
of  our  strawberry  plants  set  this  Spring 
are  Amateur  and  Jewel.  The  berries, 
too,  are  of  large  size,  of  a  bright  red  color 
and  quite  firm.  The  quality  is  not  of  the 
best — nevertheless,  we  predict  that  both 
kinds  have  come  to  stay. 


The  promise  is  that  the  Diehl-Mediter¬ 
ranean  Cross-bred  Wheat  will  have  a  boom 
next  Fall,  and  that  the  seed  will  be  Bold 
for  a  high  price.  Our  subscribers  should 
take  care  of  the  seed  we  have  sent  them. 
We  used  this  considerably  as  t  he  male  in 
crossing  our  wheats  last  Summer,  and 
many  of  our  plants  resemble  it  closely. 


Thomas  Laxton,  the  well-known  pea 
and  potato  experimenter  of  England, 
writes  us,  under  date  of  May  23d,  “I 
have  suffered  so  severely  from  the  severe 
frosts  aud  cold  checks  of  last  month, 
after  the  mildest  Winter  ever  experienced 
here,  that  if  I  were  30  instead  of  50,  I 
would  go  to  Southern  California.  Ex¬ 
perimental  work  is  too  uncertain  in  its 
results  in  such  a  climate  as  this.” 


Mr.  W.  A.  Banders,  of  Sanders,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sent  us  last  year  seeds  of  a  variety 
of  Sorghum  halapense  (Johnson’s  Grass) 
which  ho  calls  Evergreen  Millet.  The 
plants,  so  far  as  we  could  determine,  wore 
in  appearance  just  the  same  as  the  Jfala- 
pense.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  hardier 
since  the  plants  are  now  alive  and  grow¬ 
ing  thriftily,  having  endured  the  Winter 
in  an  exposed  situation  without  harm. 

Under  the  title  of  the  paper  “Rural 
New-Yorker,”  and  under  the  bull’s  head 
thereof,  will  be  seen  the  volume  (XLIU.) 
and  number  (1795.)  One  unit  is  added  to 
this  every  week.  When  it  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  your  address  wrapper,  your 
subscription  empires.  If  there  is  no  num¬ 
ber  following  the  name,  the  subscription 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Please 
examine,  and  renew  a  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


Many  have  doubted  that  the  immense 
crops  of  potatoes  reported,  were  actually 
raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  season. 
Judging  from  the  wonderfully  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  tops  at 
present,  the  yield  this  year  may  exceed 
that  of  last.  When  we  harvest  the  pota- 
toe#,  our  doubting  friends  had  better  visit 
us  and  estimate  the  yield  for  themselves. 
The  plants  are  one  foot  apart  aud  the 
rows  three  feet  apart,  so  that  each  “bill” 
will  give  the  yield  of  1-14, 520th  of  an 
aero.  We  have  no  secrets  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  If  we  learn  anything  worth 
knowing,  we  want  our  readers  to  know  it 
at  once.  That  is  what  we  are  working  for. 


cent  man  can  do,  is  to  keep  them  cut  so 
they  shall  not  ripen  seeds  to  be  scattered 
over  his  neighbors’  fields.  The  worst, 
nuisance  in  any  community  is  a  weed¬ 
growing  farmer;  he  is  of  no  profit  to  him¬ 
self,  i»  a  damage  to  everybody  about  him, 
and  a  disgrace  to  his  profession.  Cut  the 
weeds;  it  is  now  time,  to  prevent  their 
seeding,  and  it  will  do  something  toward 
eradicating  them.  Put  not  off  till  to¬ 
morrow  the  cutting  of  the  weeds. 

At  Judge  Parry’s  pow-wow  over  the 
Junior  Queen — re-christencd  Parry— a  far 
better  name — all  were  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise.  From  our  own  tests,  we  judge 
that  the  berry  it  well  worthy  of  praise; 
but  we  are  sick  of  these  pow-wows.  The 
fruit  to  be  looked  at,  and  judged  upon,  is 
shown  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  prominent  horticulturists  who 
attend,  see,  and  state  what  they  see.  Their 
words  of  praise  are  recorded  and  pub¬ 
lished.  and  the  new  fruit  is  offered  to  the 
public,  supported  by  the  unqualified  praise 
of  men  whose  names  are  known  every¬ 
where.  If  ever,  on  such  occasions,  ad¬ 
verse  opinions  are  expressed,  they  never 
appear  in  the  reports.  The  nurserymen 
see  that  the  new  fruit  is  to  have  a  grand 
“send-off.”  All  buy  it,  and  the  next  sea¬ 
son  wo  find  it,  illustrated  in  colors  in  all 
of  the  catalogues,  accompanied  by  the 
commendatory  expressions  uttered  at  the 
pow-wow.  But  the  tests  of  the  public 
too  often  prove  that  the  new  fruit  is  no 
better  than  scores  of  old  kinds,  and  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  heard  of  afterwards  hut  to 
he  condemned.  Conservative  horticultur¬ 
ists  who  would  not  mislead  the  public,  will 
learn  to  be  careful  what  they  say  at  these 
mutual  admiration  gatherings. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  CROPS. 


Are  yourself  and  family  reveling  in  an 
abundance  of  small  fruits?  If  not,  you 
are  not  getting  the  comfort  out  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  life  that  God  designed  you  should ; 
nor  are  you  dealing  justly  with  those  com¬ 
mitted  to  your  charge.  There  is  not  only 
comfort  in  having  plenty  of  fruit,  but 
there  is  health  as  well.  The  yearning  of 
the  system  on  these  hot  days,  for  those 
juicy,  refreshing  fruits,  is  hut  the  voice 
of  Nature  asking  for  a  supply  of  the  acids 
contained  in  them,  to  enable  her  to  over¬ 
come  the  evil  effects  of  last  Winter’s  se¬ 
vere  cold,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  disre¬ 
gard  it.  If  you  have  not  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  in  its  season,  neglect  the 
matter  no  longer ;  but  set  apart  a  gener¬ 
ous  plot  of  ground,  and  set  about  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  next  Spring’s  planting.  Do  not 
forget  it;  such  forgetfulness  doesn’t  pay. 


How  about  those  weeds  ?  Have  they 
been  cut,  or  are  they  still  growing  along 
the  fences  and  in  by-places  all  about  the 
farm  ?  The  weed  tax  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  is  ten  times  the  amount  of  all  their 
other  taxes.  Weeds  are  becoming  almost 
universal.  The  fences  are  hidden  in  a 
hedge  of  weeds;  the  meadows  are  gay 
with  their  blossoms,  and  many  grain 
fields  arc  so  filled  with  weeds  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  what  was  sown.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  so  little  attention  is  given 
to  their  destruction.  The  least  any  de- 


Carolina,  101 ;  South  Carolina,  106 ;  Geor¬ 
gia,  103;  Florida,  104;  Alabama,  105; 
Mississippi,  105;  Louisiana,  99;  Texas, 
105;  Arkansas,  106;  Tennessee,  101,  and 
Missouri,  80.  The  season  is  from  one  to 
two  weeks  late,  but  the  plants  are  general¬ 
ly  thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  general  aver¬ 
age  condition  is  87  against  86  on  June  1 
last  year,  and  89  at  the  same  time  1882. 
The  figures  by  States  are:— Virginia,  90; 
North  Carolina,  97;  Georgia,  96;  Flori¬ 
da,  99;  Alabama,  93;  Mississippi,  87; 
Louisiana,  72;  Texas,  77;  Arkansas,  85; 
Tennessee,  92,  and  Missouri  90.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  low  condition  is  want  of  size, 
which  a  few  weeks  of  warm  weather  may 
remedy;  hut  a  continuance  of  the  cool 
temperature  and  heavy  raiDB  which  have 
lately  prevailed  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
will  prove  disastrous  in  that  section. 

DANGER  AHEAD. 


On  May  1,  the  condition  of  the  winter 
wheat,  promised  a  yield  of  350,000,000 
bushels,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  average  condition  on  June  1  was  still 
high,  being  93  against  94  a  month  before. 
Last  year  it  was  only  75  at  the  same  date, 
while  in  1882  it  was  99.  Since  the  May 
report,  the  Illinois  average  has  declined  11 
points,  and  those  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
three  points  each,  while  Indiana.  Michi¬ 
gan  and  some  other  States  show  a  higher 
condition.  The  average  condition  of  the 
principal  winter  wheat-growing  States  is 
— New  York,  98;  Pennsylvania,  100 
Maryland,  99;  Georgia.  93;  Texas,  98 
Kentucky,  96;  Ohio,  82;  Michigan,  91 
Indiana, '91;  Illinois,  76,  and  Missouri, 
90.  The  increase  in  the  area  of  spring 
wheat  is  nearly  nine  per  cent.,  or  900,000 
acres,  of  which  400,000  are  in  Dakota. 
Its  condition  averages  101  in  nearly  every 
district.  Last  year  the  growth  of  spring 
wheat  towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
was  very  favorable,  and  if  the  yield  this 
year  equals  last  year’s  average,  an  increase 
of  nine  per  cent,  implies  a  total  yield  of 
135,000,000  bushels,  or  an  aggregate  yield 
of,  approximately,  485,000,000  of  spring 
aud  winter  wheat,  Tallmadge,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  “authority,”  basing  his  calcula¬ 
tion*  on  reports  received  from  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  statistical  agents,  estimates  the  yield 
of  spring  wheat  at  141,000,000  bushels, 
and  that,  of  winter  wheat  at  375,000,000; 
or  an  aggregate  of  516,000,000  bushels. 
The  estimates  of  several  other  “authori¬ 
ties”  vary  between  these  figures. 

There  is  an  estimated  iucrease  of  four 
per  cent,  in  the  area  of  oats,  and  its  aver¬ 
age  condition  is  98  against  96  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago,  and  101  on  June  1,  1882, 
As  usual,  the  averages  are  highest  in  the 
States  north  of  the  40th  parallel,  though 
they  arc  up  to  the  standard  in  all  the  Wes¬ 
tern  States.  The  general  average  of  rye  ad¬ 
vanced  during  May  from  90  to  97;  while 
the  average  of  barley  fell  from  101  to  98, 
against  97  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and 
91  on  June  1,  1882.  In  New  York  it  is  97; 
in  Pennsylvania,  90;  in  Wisconsin,  101; 
in  Minnesota,  100;  in  Iowa,  97;  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  100,  and  in  California,  98.  These 
seven  States  usually  produce  four-fifths  of 
the  crop. 

In  the  South  there  appears  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  the  area  under  cotton, 
checked  somewhat  in  the  South-west,  by 
heavy  rains  and  inundations,  and  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  by  low  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  planting  season.  Replanting 
was  still  in  progress  to  some  extent,  on 
June  1,  even  in  the  lower  latitudes.  The 
warm  clear  weather  in  the  Atlantic  States 
In  late  May  caused  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  afforded  opportunities  for  thoroughly 
clean  cultivation;  but  in  the  West,  the 
fields  are  grassy  and  “chopping  out”  is 
not  jet  finished.  The  apparent  increase 
in  the  area  is  about  four  per  cent. 
A  comparison  with  the  area  of  previous 
years  is  as  follows:  Virginia,  83;  North 


bring  in  a  free  market;  and  we  abhor  the 
teachings  that  the  trader,  the  man  of  ne¬ 
cessitous  convenience,  should  not  be  rea¬ 
sonably  paid;  but  we  do  say  that  specula¬ 
tors,  monopolists,  and  stock  jobbers  are 
public  robbers  and  legalized  thieves;  and 
it  is  a  shame  that  the  tendency  of  law  is 
to  favor  their  work.  It  threatens  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  people  and  the  existence  of 
our  Government.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
gave  serious  consideration  to  the  warning 
words  of  Webster,  and  that  some  efficient 
means  should  be  devised  to  correct  these 
evil  tendencies. 


BREVITIES. 


“The  freest  government,”  said  Daniel 
Webster,  “cannot  long  endure  when 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  is  to  create  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  to  render  the 
masses  poor  and  dependent.”  Is  not 
property  accumulating  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  and  are  not  the  masses  fast  be¬ 
coming  poor  and  dependent  ?  The 
wealth  of  Vanderbilt  and  Gould  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  Croesus  or  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Men  are  not  considered  very  rich  whose 
wealth  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  Nor 
have  theie  enormous  fortunes  been  gained 
by  legitimate  trade.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  speculation  or  monopoly.  Often 
this  speculation  has  been  in  breadstuffs, 
“corners”  (which  are  crimes  by  our  old 
common  law),  as  in  the  case  of  Armour 
Brothers,  who  made,  in  one  year,  $7,000,- 
000  by  a  “corner”  in  pork.  Fully  as 
often  this  wealth  is  the  fruit  of  monopoly 
(another  crime  by  our  common  law),  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Do  we  realize  bow  rapidly  wealth  is 
gravitating  into  the  hands  of  the  few  ? 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  richest  man  in 
the  country  was  not  worth  above  $10,- 
000,000.  When  old  Stephen  Girard  died 
he  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  not  worth  more  than 
that.  When  Commodore  Vanderbilt  died 
his  estate  was  estimated  at  $75,000,000, 
and  the  estate  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  a  few 
years  thereafter,  was  rated  at  $50,000,000. 
These  were  then  the  richest  men  in  the 
country. 

But  what  of  the  other  side  ?  Take 
Boston,  the  center  of  culture,  the  pride 
of  Puritan  New  England.  Consult  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  In  Boston  there  are 
30,000  women  who  live  by  sewing.  Their 
average  weekly  wages  do  not  exceed 
$2.75  Paper-box  makers  average  $3  per 
week.  Machine  girls  make  more,  per¬ 
haps  a  dollar  a  day;  but  the  work  in¬ 
duces  spinal  disease,  and  in  two  years 
breaks  them  down.  They  work  ten  hours 
per  day.  They  live  on  dry  food,  and 
perhaps  a  little  weak  tea,  and  sleep  in 
miserable,  filthy  quarters.  Steady  work 
just  keeps  soul  and  body  together;  lack 
of  work  means  either  starvation,  beggary, 
or  shame. 

Do  the  laws  favor  this  ?  Where  is  there 
one  that  opposes  it?  Note  the  fate  of  bills 
in  opposition  to  it  that  came  before  Con¬ 
gress.  If  they  provide  for  the  giving  back 
to  the  Government,  lands  forfeited  by 
powerful  railroad  corporations,  they  arc 
amended  till  they  have  but  little  force;  if 
to  compel  another  railroad  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  its  indebtedness  to 
the  Government,  they  are  so  framed  as  to 
put  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation.  When  settlers  attempted  to 
occupv  certain  lands  claimed  by  a  Califor¬ 
nia  railroad,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  lands  belonged  to  the  railroad; 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  State  of 
California  attempted  to  tax  this  railroad 
for  these  lands,  the  same  court  decided 
that  the  lands  did  not  belong  to  the  rail¬ 
road.  It  is  notorious  that  laws  are  so 
framed,  so  interpreted,  and  so  enforced  as 
to  favor  the  accumulation  of  riches,  even 
by  unjust  means,  and  to  make  poverty  the 
lot  of  the  many. 

With  these  facts  before  us  the  words  of 
Webster  have  a  deep  significance.  They 
are  the  expression  of  the  deep  conviction 
of  a  statesman,  after  a  thorough  study  of 
history.  We  believe  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire;  we  believe  that  supe¬ 
rior  labor  should  receive  superior  pay:  we 
hold  that  property,  rightly  won,  should 
be  held  as  sacred  in  law  as  liberty  or  life. 
We  know  that  by  the  natural  course  of 
events  some  earn  and  save  more  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  what  thus  becomes  theirs  they 
should  hold  inviolable.  We  abhor  com¬ 
munism;  we  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
hand  or  head  should  be  paid  all  it  will 


Adieu,  Bib  Bob!  We  fear  you  must  join 
the  army  of  great  expectations  that  have 
come  to  grief. 

Sorrv  to  say  our  Jefferson  Grape-vine, 
though  apparently  unharmed  by  the  Winter, 
is  making  a  feeble  growth. 

There  is  tome  trouble  connected  with  bag¬ 
ging  grapes— but  they  will  bring  enough  more 
in  the  market  to  pay  for  twice  the  trouble. 

In  dry  weather  keep  the  cultivator  moving. 
Frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  will  do 
much  to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  a  drought. 

Pinch  off  the  ends  of  all  shoots  of  grape¬ 
vines  that,  are  growing  beyond  the  trellis. 
Pinch  out  the  laterals.  Prepare  bags  for  the 
young  bunches. 

A  friend  writes  us  that  the  Mensury  is  a 
foreign  barley.  The  Imperial,  he  says,  is  more 
profitable  to  raise,  as  it  tillers  more  and  the 
heads  are  larger. 

The  nine  plants  of  our  hybrid  between 
wheat  and  rye  have  passed  the  blooming 
period.  We  have  now  only  to  fear  that  the 
English  sparrow  may  destroy  the  heads. 

The  Iron-clad  Strawberry  is  early  and  quite 
firm  at.  th«*  Rural  Grounds.  The  quality  is 
medium  and  the  plant,  healthy  and  prolific. 
Accounts  from  several  Western  friends  are 
favorable. 

Onx  gentleman  at  Judge  Parry's  Junior 
Queen  pow  wow  said  that,  Crescents  fertilized 
with  Sharpless  would  sell  for  Sharpless.  We 
are  slow  to  believe  that  the  pollen  exercises 
such  an  influence  over  the  growt  h  of  the  berry. 

We  do  not  find  any  specimen*  of  the  new 
strawberry  Parrv  (Junior  Queen)  a*  large  as 
the  largest  of  Sharpless,  but  the  average  size 
of  the  berry  Is  larger.  It  is  never  coxcombed 
with  us;  but  we  have  only  a  few  plants.  Il¬ 
lustrations  will  appear  later. 

If  you  can  find  a  grander  tree  for  the  lawn 
than  the  CucuinberTree, Magnolia  arouminata. 
we  should  like  to  know  what  it  is.  Cut  it  hack 
for  two  or  three  years.  aDd  do  not.  trim  it  up 
from  the  ground.  There  is  no  other  tree  that 
will  assume  a  more  beaut  iful  pyramidal  form 
of  luxuriant  foliage. 

We  have  had  as  many  a*  .135  varieties  of 
strawberries  growing  in  the  Rural  Grounds. 
This  season  we  have  about  40.  But  we  have 
never  yet  had  strawberries  in  such  quantities 
that  we  were  not  obliged  to  buy  them  almost 
daily  of  our  neighbors  during  their  season. 
This  is  one  of  the  muuy  pleasures  of  experi¬ 
menting. 

Have  you  made  any  provision  for  giving 
the  cows,  during  the  droughts  of  August  and 
September,  a  daily  ration  of  some  green  food. 
It.  will  add  50  per  cent,  to  their  yield  i>f  milk, 
aud  100  per  cent,  to  their  comfort.  Remem¬ 
ber.  a  cow  is  but  u  machine:  she  can  only 
manufacture,  and  cannot  originate;  so  if  you 
want  butter  aud  milk  you  must  supply  the 
raw  material — good  food.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
sow  a  piece  of  corn  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  with  regret  we  learn  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder.  Jr.,  eon  of  the  venerable 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  died  at  bis  father's  residence,  Dorches¬ 
ter.  Mass..  on  Saturday,  June  7.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  bad  been  in  declining  health, 
and  the  hope  that  a  Winter  spent  in  Colorado 
would  restore  his  waning  strength,  proving 
fallacious,  he  returned  home  in  April  to  pass 
away  among  a  large  circle  of  friends.  With 
many  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  he 
gave  promise  of  well  sustaining  the  honored 
name  of  his  venerable  father,  in  whose  sad 
bereavement  a  host  of  friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  sorrowfully  sympathize. 

Ant  man  who  should  allow  the  pen  con¬ 
taining  his  growing  or  fattening  pigs  to  be¬ 
come  so  infested  with  rats  and  mice  that  they 
would  eat  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  feed  in¬ 
tended  for  the  pigs,  without  taking  anv  effec¬ 
tual  means  to  drive  them  away  or  destroy 
them,  could  not  certainly  expect  to  make 
pork-raising  profitable,  and  would  be  justly 
regarded  by  his  neighbor*  as  a  fool.  This 
course  would  be  no  more  foolish  than  to  allow 
a  field  devoted  to  any  crop  to  become  infested 
with  weeds.  Those  take  the  food  needed  for 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  just  as  much  as  do 
the  mice  that  for  the  pigs:  and  yet  how  many 
fields  there  are  in  which  it  is  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  crop  amid  the  weeds!  Weed-grow¬ 
ing  doesn’t  pay  any  tetter  than  rat-feeding. 

“Fret  not  thyself,  for  anything!”  Fretting 
never  did  any  good  at  any  time,  it  never  made 
poor  hired  help  any  better:  it  never  makes 
children  anv  more  careful  or  quiet,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  never  makes  them  love  you  any  tetter. 
Nol  ‘The  worst  thing,  the  most  senseless  thing 
a  farmer  (or  bis  wife  either)  can  do.  is  to  fret. 
Fretting  irritates  even  the  animals  you  may 
be  using;  try  the  experiment:  when  they  are 
working  as  nicely  as  you  can  wish,  commence 
jerking  the  rems,  talk  loud,  scold  them  a  little, 
and  see  how  quickly  they  become  unmanage¬ 
able.  And  then  fretting  operates  badly  on  the 
fretter;  it  makes  him  excited,  peevish,  and  to 
feel  that  all  the  world  is  awry.  No!  don’t 
fret,  though  things  may  not  go  just  to  your 
wish ;  take  it  coolly ;  think  the  matter  over ; 
nine  times  in  ten  the  fault  is  your  own,  and  if 
it  is  not, 'a  cool  headfis  worth  a  hundred  times 
more  than  one  in  a  fret. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


of  course ;  but  the  best  way  is  not  to  procure 
a  whole  library  at  once;  get  just  a  single  book 
as  it  is  required,  and  will  be  read.  Let  the 
whole  family  read,  comment  upon,  and  criti¬ 
cize  it.  and  then  keep  it  for  reference.  Send 
the  children  to  the  library  for  information 
upon  doubtful  points;  they  will  thus  learn  to 
use  and  value  it.  The  best  rural  journals  are 
quite  as  necessary  as  the  books,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  as  being  fresher  and  ofFering  more 
variety.  Let  the  young  folks  not  only  read 
and  profit  by  these,  but  prepare  reports  of 
crops  and  other  articles  for  them.  Encourage 
them  to  attend  fairs,  takiug  their  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  for  exhibition,  since  some  things  can 
only  be  learned  by  competition. 

The  physical  sciences,  especially  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  botany,  should  be  included  in 
their  education.  The  advantages  of  a  good 
agricultural  school  are  very  desirable,  though 
all  cannot  enjoy  them;  but  we  may  and  should 
interest  ourselves  in  the  studies  aud  investiga¬ 
tions  which  our  young  friends  are  pursuing, 


cow  must  be  sought  for  in  some  breed— either 
existing  or  to  he  created— combining  both  beef 
and  milking  properties  in  fair  proportion. 
The  Jerseys  and  the  Ayrshires  being  essen¬ 
tially  dairy  cows,  and  but  ill  adapted  for  fat¬ 
tening,  are,  on  that  account,  considered 
ineligible;  but  in  the  established  beef- produc¬ 
ing  class— which  includes  the  Short-horns,  the 
Devons,  the  Herefords,  the  Scotch  black,  and 
the  red  polled  cattle— wo  iiud  many  cows  that 
will  contribute  baudsomely  to  the  milk-pail, 
and  yet  fatten  kindly  when  put  up  in  the  stall. 
These  are  exceptional  animals,  however,  and 
their  performances  are  uot  sufficiently  reliable 
for  our  purposes. 

The  philosophy  of  profitable  farming  em¬ 
braces,  among  other  things,  tho  judicious 
selection  of  stock  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  localities.  If  we  desire  to  send  milk 
to  the  cheese  factory,  we  should  specialize  our 
cows  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  yield.  And  the 
same  rule  will  apply  either  to  tho  creameries, 
or  to  the  raising  of  steel's  for  meat  production. 
It  would  he  unreasonable  to  expect  that  nuy 
individual  animals  could  develop  all  the  good 
qualities  for  which  the  different  breeds  may 
be  celebrated.  Such  a  thing  would  he  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  law  which  provides  that  if 
any  faculty  be  unduly  developed,  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  others.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  exist  certain  distinct  breeds  or  types 


HOW  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE  OUR  CHILDREN 
AGRICULTURALLY? 


K,  M.  BEATTY. 


We  take  it,  for  granted  that  the  parent  loves 
and  honors  his  occupation,  aud  desires  his 
children  to  engage  in  it.  This  being  so,  a 
long  stop  is  gained.  To  little  children  father 
and  mother  are  infallible,  and  their  opinion  is 
unquestioned.  To  lead  others,  even  though 
children,  it  is  well  to  occasionally  imagine  our¬ 
selves  in  their  places.  If  we  recall  our  own 
childhood,  and  think  carefully  what  would 
have  most  influenced  us,  we  shall  be  far  bet¬ 
tor  prepared  to  guide  the  little 
should  take  children 


ones.  V\  e 
very  early  into  our  con- 
fldence  and  friendship;  teach  them  to  notice 
and  enjoy  the  pleasant  things  around  them, 
and  let  them  have  pets  and  playmates  among 
the  animals  aud  fowls.  Always  accept  their 
ofTers  of  help  with  smiles  and  pleasant  words, 
even  though  the  help  may  yet  he  a  hindrance, 
and  when  tboy  are  old  enough  to  be  really 
useful,  set  them  first  only  light  and  pleasant 
tasks,  always  showing  them  that  their  efforts 
are  appreciated,  whether  successful  or  not. 
Never  allow  them  to  feel  that  they  are  simply 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  kept  out  of  the  way; 
but,  rather  impress  on  them  that  they  are  fa¬ 
ther’s  and  mother’s  dearest  friends  and  help- 
era.  Here  it  is  that  the  work  must  be  chiefly 
done;  a  failure  now,  can  never  be  fully  made 
up.  But  it  maybe  objected  that  in  (he  rush 
of  work  there  can  be  no  time  for  these  things. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  training  takes  consider¬ 
able  time,  though  more  of  loving  thouglitful- 
ne-ss.  For  whom  are  we  spending  our  time? 
Is  it  not  for  our  children  ? 

Then  comes  a  period  later,  when  tbechildreu 
have  grown  to  be  real,  active  helpers,  when 
it  is  very  important  that  we  consult  their 
tastes,  and  give  them,  as  far  as  possible,  plea¬ 
sant  work  to  do.  It  takes  time  for  the  young 
to  realize  that  they  are  mado  for  anything 
except  enjoyment.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  use 
the  newest,  nicest  tools  as  soon  as  they  can  do 
so  without  injury— the  older  folks  can  have 
patience  with  the  poor  ones,  and  the  children 
will  take  better  care  if  they  have  the  best. 
As  soon  as  they  can  manage  them,  give  them 
their  favorite  horses  to  drive  and  cows  to 


PRIZE  ESSAY  OF  DUDLEY  MILLER. 


This  appeared  in  tho  Rural  of  May  17th, 
page  J25,  and  as  there  are  some  material 
errors  in  it,  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  tho  Rural,  they  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  Miller  says:  “In  England,  stock  for 
tho  shambles  almost  monopolize  tho  breeders’ 
attention.”  This  never  was,  nor  is  it  now  the 
case,  for  what  is  called  unimproved  Short¬ 
horns  have  been  bred  there  iu  largo  numbers 
from  time  immemorial  down  to  the  present 
day.  It.  is  from  these  that  the  groat  London 
dairies  have  been  almost  exclusively  stocked, 
and  the  cows  generally  are  almost  as  great 
milkers  as  tho  vaunted  Friesian*  of  Holland 
and  those  imported  into  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  tho  false  name  of  II olstclns.  There  are 
other  breeds  of  cows  also  out  of  which  fami¬ 
lies  of  large  milkers  cau  bo  selected,  as  the 
Welsh,  for  one  example. 

Mr.  Miller  classes  the  Red  Polled  Norfolk 


pounds  wheu  80  mouths,  after  a  four  months’ 
course  of  good  stall-toeding.  By  this  means 
the  greater  portion  of  my  rough  grain  was 
consumed  on  the  farm;  and  although  the  feed¬ 
ing  profit  appeared  to  ho  small,  the  manure 


cows  with  tho  Polled  Angus  and  Galloways, 
which  “fail  in  tho  dairy.”  The  contrary  is 


tiio  I  act,  tor  cows  of  this  breed  as  well  as  their 
cougeuers,  the  Suffolk*,  huve  ever  excelled  in 
tho  dairy;  and  vvbeu  dried  off  and  fattened, 
they  also  excel  in  the  quality  of  their  beef, 
and  art;  thus  most  excellent  general  purpose 
cows,  lie  classes  the  Guernsey  cow  with  the 
Kerry  and  tho  Jorsey,  as  laokiug  in  size  for 
tho  dairy.  As  to  this,  the  Guernsey  is  usually 
about  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Kerry,  and 
25  per  ceut,  larger  than  tho  Jersey.  But  tho 
latter,  small  as  she  may  be,  has  produced  as 
much  butter  per  wpek,  and  especially  per  an¬ 
num,  as  any  other  breed  of  which  we  have 
record,  so  that  I  cannot  see  why  her  small 
size  is  objectionable  for  dairy  purposes. 

Mr.  Miller  speaks  of  Mr.  Wales’s  Holstein 
cow  Mercedes,  as  makinc  a  lui  ’fffir  HIBinHfv  nf 


vauuiuiu  or  tne  bovine  nice 

are  said  to  have  originated  from  the  union  of 
the  Friesland  and  tho  old  Yorkshire  stock, 
subsequently  improved  by  pure  Durham  bulls 
imported  from  England.  The  Dutch  are  care¬ 
ful  breeders  and  utilitarian  in  their  ideas.  An 
almost  unlimited  demand  for  prime  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  existing  iu  London,  the  Hollanders,  with 
characteristic  industry,  set  about  obtaining  a 
cow  that  would  furnish  such  commodities  in 
perfection,  aud  seem  to  have  found  her  In  the 
breed  above  mentioned,  which  supplies  the 
rich  butter  and  cheese  for  which  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  famous.  These  cattle  are  handsome; 
of  good  form  and  fair  hulk— say  from  1,100  to 
1,200  pounds— yielding,  in  good  hands,  from 
40  to  45  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  weighing 
frequently  from  l,fi00  to  1,700  pouuds  when 
finished  off  for  market.  The  cows  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Angie”  strain  arosaid  to  have greatly 
exceeded  the  above  milk  records,  and  are  be¬ 
coming  almost  phenomenal  when  such  a  re¬ 
gister  as  18,000  pounds,  and  over,  of  milk  in  a 
year  has  been  reached.  But  here  we  are  met 
with  the  objection  that  such  copious  milk- 
yielders  are  not  likely  to  prove  better  beef 
cows  thau  are  the  Ayrshires  or  Jerseys,  when 
their  milking  dayB  are  over;  and  that  assump¬ 
tion  is  probably  correct.  Nevertheless,  the 


mu,  uul  give  ran  oearty  appreciation  to  every 
faithful  effort.  But,  of  course,  as  life  is  not 
all  pleasure,  it  will  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
set  them  very  uncongenial,  disagreeable  tasks. 
Let  them  see  that  doing  this  is  an  unpleasant 
necessity  to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  them;  it 
will  not  hurt  your  authority  or  dignity  a  par¬ 
ticle.  There  will  be  occasions  when  the  child’s 
understanding  must  bow  to  that  of  the  parent, 
but  it  would  astonish  many  of  us  to  find  bow 
reasonable  young  people  are,  when  reasonably 
treated.  Of  course  the  absolute  “  must  ”  and 
“shall”  should  always  lie  behind  a  parent’s 
reasoning  and  persuasions,  ready  to  be  evoked 
if  all  else  fails;  but  neither  will  have  to  he 
called  forth  often  if  we  have  treated  our  chil¬ 
dren  with  one  half  the  consideration  which  we 
use  towards  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

Make  asking  advice  of  children  one  of  the 
strong  points  in  trying  to  interest  them.  Ask 
it  just  as  seriously  and  courteously  as  from 
any  one  else,  and  very  often  you  will  be  un¬ 
expectedly  helped  by  it.  If  they  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  matter  in  hand,  that  makes 
no  difference;  complimented  by  the  asking, 
they  will  go  to  thinking  to  good  purpose! 
How  the  dull  eyes  will  brighten,  and  how 
energetically  they  will  set  to  work  to  help  you. 
And  their  ideas  are  not  at  all  to  be  despised. 
Consider  their  counsel  carefully,  and  adopt  it 
if  you  can;  and  if  it  proves  good,  sometimes 
mention  your  indebtedness  to  them. 

In  brief,  if  we  would  gain  or  retain  the 
affectionate  interest  of  our  children,  we  should 
not  regard  or  treat  them  as  simply  a  part  of 
the  farm  machinery,  but  as  our  intelligent, 
trusted  partners  and  friends.  If  the  boys 
have  a  big  field  to  cultivate,  to  let  them  have 
a  small  percentage  of  the  crop  as  their  own 
will  help  very  much  towards  having  the  work 
cheerfully  and  thoroughly  done, 


PRIZE  ESSAY. — Class  IV. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOR  THE  DAIRY  AND  THE 
SHAMBLES,” 


F.  A.  DEEKKN8, 


The  principles  of  cattle-breeding  are  so  well 
understood  that  any  desired  change  either  in 
the  structure,  the  natural  tendencies,  or  the 
qualities  of  certain  animals,  can,  by  careful 
selection  and  patient  effort,  be  gradually 
effected.  How  are  we  to  obtaiu  that  desira¬ 
ble  animal,  which,  combiuing  the  best  bovine 
properties  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  shall 
represent  a  maximum  of  profit  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  waste?  As  the  majority  of  farmers 
are  already  familiar  with  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  well-bred  milch  cow,  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages 


THE  FARMER’S  EDUCATION. 

If  the  most  “successful  farmer”  is  merely 
the  one  who  makes  the  most  money  out  of  his 
calling,  without  regard  to  the  influences 
which  it  may  bring  upon  his  spiritual  life,  and 
that  of  his  family;  if  he  may  stifle  within  him 
the  ever  recurrent  why,  and  coutent  himself 
with  simply  knowing  the  how,  as  his  fathers 
have  taught  it,  without  asking  if  there  be  a 
better  way;  if  the  aunual  breaking  forth  of 
the  grand  mystery  0£  life  in  its  varied  forms 


The  girls 

will  do  their  part  of  the  work  with  better 
courage  and  more  faithfully  if  a.  certain  share 
of  the  dairy  and  poultry  products  be  assigned 
them  for  pocket  money. 

In  dealing  with  our  children  we  must  take 
care  that  business  is  strictly  business.  It  is 
the  meanest  sort  of  fraud  to  call  any  certain 
thing  theirs,  and  then  dispose  of  it  at  our 
pleasure  and  for  our  benefit. 

We  must  have  books„reIating  to  farm  topics, 
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of  budding  leaf  and  opening  flower  and  animal 
birth,  ha*  no  interest  for  him,  except  as  it 
brings  more  dollars  into  his  treasury,  then  he 
will  have  no  u*»  for  a  knowledge  of  the  “re¬ 
lationship  between  agriculture  and  the  various 
branches  of  natural  science,”  because  be  will 
not  have  that  “breadth  between  the  eyes” 
necessary  to  co-ordinate  that  knowledge,  and 
apply  It  to  his  daily  work- 

If  our  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry 
be  merely  the  ability  to  analyze  soils;  if  the 
only  use  of  our  knowledge  of  botany  be  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  species  and  varieties 
of  plants,  then  our  chemistries  and  our  botan¬ 
ies  may  well  lie  laid  away  alongside  of  our 
dusty  algebras,  for  all  will  be  alike  useless  in 
the  daily  affairs  of  life,  whatever  our  vocation. 

Agricultural  science  is  yet  iu  its  infancy. 
True,  Lawos.  Johnston,  Liebig  aud  Boustin- 
gault  began  their  work  half  a  century  ago; 
but  it  is  only  within  a  decade  that  their  teach¬ 
ing  has  become  by  any  moans  general,  aud  the 
most  sanguine  votaries  of  this  science  cannot 
yet  claim  for  it  more  than  a  brilliant  promise. 
That  this  promise  i«,  indeed,  a  brilliant  one, 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  intelligent  men 
who  are  now  beginning  to  explore  the  fields 
to  which  it  beckons;  but  to  assert  that  it  is 
only  an  Idle  promise  because,  in  the  first  out¬ 
burst  of  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  prospect 
it  indicated,  extravagant  claims  weio  made 
for  it  by  men  who  had  caught  but  half 
glimpses — uo  man  lias  yet  had  a  full  view— of 
the  glory  beyond ;  or  because,  In  the  few  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  our  teachers  or  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture— Ur.  Beal  and  Joseph  Harris 
being  among  the  wisest  of  them— began  their 
work,  there  have  been  few  shining  examples 
of  money-getting  among  those  who  have  faith 
in  it,  is  the  very  bight  of  absurdity. 

Yet.  we  have  on  every  hand  farmers  of  good 
education,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  this  term;  men  who  have  credit¬ 
ably  gone  through  their  four  or  six  years  of 
college  life,  aud  who  could  once  have  read 
page  after  page  of  Homer  or  Cicero  in  the 
original  tongue  without,  the  use  of  a  diction¬ 
ary.  who  could  hu  ve  solved  the  most  intricate 
problems  iu  algebra,  or  even  have  analyzed 
flowers,  and  who  yet  look  back  upon  all  the 
years  of  toil  necessary  to  acquire  these  accom¬ 
plishments  as  merely  so  much  “broadening 
between  the  eyes.” 

These  are  the  men  who  first  cry  out  that  the 
agricultural  college  is  a  failure,  because  it  is 
impractical;  yet  they  are  the  very  men  who 
make  it  impractical  by  foisting  upon  its 
management  the  educational  theories  of  ages 
long  dead,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  reaching 
forward,  free  and  untrammeled,  to  grasp  and 
absorb  the  new  life  which  is  unfolding  before 
it,  us  leaf  and  flower  open  iu  t  he  spring  time. 

Springfield,  O.  C.  K-  thorn  k. 
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SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 


UERTRA  A.  ZED!  WINKLER. 


SCHOOL  DAYS. 


As  one  may  imagine,  they  are  auythiug  but 
holidays  to  those  children  of  toil  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  play  are  largely  stolen  from  their 
daily  tusks.  Before  break  fast,  it  is  memorizing 
lessons  while  they  carry  burdens  of  linen  to 
be  bleached  on  the  green,  or,  with  little  bags 
hanging  in  trout  of  them,  gather  the  fallen 
fruit,  or  fagots,  as  the  season  may  be.  For 
this  part  of  the  day’s  exercises,  however,  they 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  Lessons  are  ac¬ 
quired  much  quicker  on  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  wide-awake  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
physical  benefit  derived  from  out  door  activity 
before  breaking  the  night's  fust  One  should 
see  these  children  do  away  with  their  simple 
meal  of  bread-soup  and  potatoes.  Biliousness, 
dyspepsia,  lassitude  are  miseries  they  cannot 
even  simulate  for  an  occasional  excuse  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  school.  Toothache  and  earache 
were  generally  feigned  for  that  object  aud  1 
very  well  remember  how  one  boy,  becoming 
quite  chronic  with  those  compluiuts,  aftei 
having  his  ears  examined  and  pronounced 
quite  well,  and  almost  half  a  dozen  teeth  ex¬ 
tracted,  eauio  in  one  morning  complaining  of 
the  heartache.  “This”  be  told  bis  comrades  in 
confidence,  “couldn't  be  pulled  nor  examined.  ” 
The  idea  was  too  bright  tor  the  school-master, 
however,  and  a  lesson  from  the  rattan  taught 
him  the  practical  inapplicability  of  sentiment. 

Alongside  of  these  educational  burdens  are 
the  innumerable  little  tasks  of  assistance  here, 
and  there  and  everywhere.  Leading  the  ox.  n 
for  the  ploughman,  watering  live  stock,  feed¬ 
ing  poultry,  cutting  and  carting  grass  from 
the  wayside,  setting  poles,  and  binding  grape¬ 
vines,  planting  corn,  bagging  potatoes, 
gleaning  fields,  trimming  willows,  carting 
flax,  and,  worst  of  all,  sitting  iu  the  dark 
damp  cellar  to  pluck  potato  shoots,  with  no 


other  company  but  cider  barrels  and  imagin¬ 
ary  hob  goblins  which  play  terrific  havoc  in 
the  nervous  system.  Saturdays  the  streets 
await  their  sweeping  brooms,  sand  stone  bus 
to  lie  ground  for  strewing  the  floors,  and  a 
row  of  family  boots  and  shoes  demand  their 
Sunday  rout?  of  black,  to  the  infinite  chagrin 
of  the  youngest,  whose  task  it  ts,  no  matter 
how  many  crowd  the  stage  between  10  and  JO. 

One  of  these  little  ones  was  heard  to  exclaim 
with  hopeful  satisfaction  In  reply  to  some  tan 
tallying  remark  of  elder  sisters,  “Just  wait 
till  /  get,  big  aud  you  got  little  1  11  make  you 
black  my  shoes  every  day,  see  if  1  don’t.” 

This  work  for  young  hands  is  staring  at  them 
everywhere  and  at  all  seasons.  A  more  char¬ 
acteristic,  though  droll,  reply  could  not  have 
been  made  than  is  attributed  to  a  simple  mind¬ 
ed  Jakob,  who,  upon  being  asked  who  he  wus 
and  what  he  did,  said,  “I  am  Jakob-come  here- 

my Isiy-yoke-up-tho-eteerB-quick-donwT-  wet- 

fer-your-loafing.”  And  yet,  thanks  i<o  good 
constitutions  and  God’s  fresh  air,  youths, 
boundless  elasticity  still  sends  forth  the  merry 
whistle  and  the  song.  No  limbs  so  woarv  but 
they  will  bound  at  the  sight  of  a  skipping 
rope !  No  brain  so  taxed  with  proverbs  aud 
multiplication  tables  but  it  will  scheme  mis¬ 
chief !  Happy,  busy,  troublesome,  sunshiny, 
showery  school-days, 

“How  ye  have  faded  away!” 

Their  remembrance  lingers  ouly  in  the  plea¬ 
sant  echo  of  its  distant  school  bells,  in  deal 
associations,  and  childish,  gleeful  noises.  Even 
the  “whizz”  of  the  school  master’s  rattan  has 
lost  its  terrific  sharpness,  though  it  outdid 
every  other  noise  we  ever  heard  of,  and  in¬ 
spired  more  awe  aud  impromptu  prayers  than 
the  thunder  crashes  of  a  July  tempest.  Had 
its  peculiar  music.  !»een  played  only  upon  mis¬ 
conduct.  it  might  have  stayed  and  sang  its 
gentle  tune  among  brother  branches  in  the 
forest,  for  Germany’s  youths  present  iu  school 
session,  under  the  master’s  keen  eyes,  as  sub¬ 
missive  a  body  us  Germany’s  venerable  wis 
dom  under  the  Chancellor’s  iron  brow  in  Lbe 
session  of  the  Reichstag.  But  it  only  came 
forth  for  defective  memories  and  stammered 
lessons.  1  f ,  in  the  recitation  of  one  of  Luther’s 
solid  ten-lined,  twelve- versed  hymns,  the  puj.il 
missed  but  a  line  ho  quite  contritely  stretched 
out  his  baud  for  as  many  rattame  whacks 
without  dreaming  of  a  ty  raunie  age.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  day’s  lesson  consisted  of  arithmetic,  his¬ 
tory,  grammar,  geology,  etomology,  ortho¬ 
graphy,  liesides  the  recitation  of  church 
hymns,  proverbs,  and  extracts  ou  the  “Duty 
of  Obedience  aud  Reverence  to  Government,” 
which  had  been  memorized  or  composed  ovr 
Sunday.  Their  education  is  religious  as  well 
as  semi-military.  A  boy  knows  just  as  well 
that  his  memorized  battle  hymn  must  some 
day  stir  his  nerves  against  the  foe,  as  a  girl 
knows  that  her  iwsay  on  “Feminine  Patriot¬ 
ism”  must  on  that  same  day  lead  her  to  her 
brother’s  vaeaut  place  at  the  plow.  These 
subtle  intricacies  of  despotism  are  yet  too  ap¬ 
parent.  to  need  more  than  passing  mention. 

Confining  ourselves,  therefore,  to  reminis¬ 
cences  of  actual  school-days,  we  proceed  to 
mention  some  of  its  more  pleasant  features. 
Among  these  are  the  singing  lessons  and  violin 
solos  by  the  teacher,  always  an  expert  iu  the 
tuneful  art,  as  he  alto  tills  the  office  of  organ¬ 
ist  at  the  church  Then  the  numerous  privi¬ 
leges  the  teacher  grants  to  favorites  of  putting 
his  room  in  order,  blacking  his  boots,  and  run¬ 
ning  bis  errands;  tasks  ordinary  enough,  to  be 
sure,  and  quite  irksome  done  at.  home  for  our 
mothers.  But  here  it  is  the  ostentatious  honor 
that  attends  them,  aud  children  everywhere 
have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  that  deeper, 
higher  honor  which  accompanies  duties  done 
lor  their  own  sake  aud  the  benefit  they  give 
to  our  loved.  Then  they  have  the  semi-yearly 
exhibitions  iu  the  school-room  of  natural 
curiosities  given  by  some  small  showman  for 
the  small  admission  fee  of  two  eggs,  occasion¬ 
al  excursions  to  the  woods  with  their  teacher, 
aud  his  active  participation  in  all  sorts  of 
athletic  sports,  from  which,  happily,  the  girls 
are  not  excluded.  They  can  leap  over  a  rope 
and  catch  a  ball  as  well  as  any  boy,  and  no 
oue  hesitates  to  give  them  credit  for  it. 
Strange,  that  so  soon  as  the  question  of 
woman’s  intellect  comes  into  consideration, 
German  Egoism  and  Conservatism  drop  their 
whole  weight  into  masculine  scales!  The  ex¬ 
cursions  are  by  far  the  most  joyful  incidents 
of  school  life,  with  the  exception  of  that  final 
farewell  to  books  aud  short  dresses  ou  confir¬ 
mation  day.  This,  the  crowuiug  reward  of 
their  toil,  is  anticipated  with  an  eagerness 
which  makes  light  the  added  tasks  of  cate¬ 
chism  aud  pastoral  instruction  neee-sary  for 
its  consummation.  As  au  event  marking  the 
entrance  into  womanhood  aud  responsibility, 
and  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  we  re¬ 
serve  it  for  auother  chapter. 


bers  that  make  some  lives  dark  and  others  sad ; 
they  pine  for  the  past  and  dread  the  future. 
While  such  live  in  a  kind  of  sorrow,  there  are 
others  who  would  lead  ns — if  we  were  asked 
the  question— at  what  time  in  life  people  were 
the  happiest.,  to  say  70  years  and  upwards. 
For,  from  them  wo  learn  that  many  do  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  life,  and  go  joyfully  along 
tbeir  way.  How  well  it  is  that,  this  is  so.  How 
well  it  is  that  life’s  enjoyments  can  be  spread 
over  so  wide  a  period.  And  bow  well  it  is 
that  we  do  not  know  what  these  enjoyments 
are  to  be  to-morrow,  nor  how  near  we  are  to 
the  termiuus  of  the  journey.  For  if  we  all 
knew  that  the  time  fixed  by  the  wise  man  was 
to  lie  the  limit  of  human  action,  wo  would,  I 
think,  approach  the  end  of  that  threo  score 
and  ten  years  with  more  or  less  sadness.  But 
it  is  a  happy  thought,  that  au  A II- wise  Provi¬ 
dence  has  made  no  such  boundary  to  human 
life,  but  has  given  us  to  know  that  anywhere 
from  the  cradle  forward  it  may  terminate. 
True,  there  are  but  a  small  proportion  who 
reach  the  age  of  70  joyous  years.  But  we  do 
see  them,  and  iu  them  have  uu  example  that 
at  that  time  we  can  still  lie  young,  and  our 
usefulness  not  ended.  None  of  us  are  to  sit 
down  and  fold  the  arms  because  age  is  creep 
ing  over  us,  and  we  sometimes  hear  the  words, 
which  so  many  like  to  hear,  “growing  old.” 
For,  what  If  the  step  is  not  so  light  as  it  was 
when  we  were  younger;  what  if  the  eyeisnot 
so  bright  as  it  was  in  years  gone  by;  what  if 
the  form  is  not  so  erect  as  it  was  when  we 
stepped  iuta  the  arena  of  active  life,  or  on  the 
brow  here  and  there  Time's  furrows  are 
seen?  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  we  are 
to  sit.  dowu  and  rust;  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  wo  are  to  discontinue  our  activity, 
or  give  up  even  our  youthful  pleasures.  1 
know  it.  is  sometimes  so i d  that  we  should  give 
up  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  who  says  it.  All  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  this  life  aud  the  world  should  be 
continued,  for  they  who  give  them  up  shorten 
their  days.  They  who  believe  there  is  no  mar¬ 
gin  left,  aud  with  a  kind  of  sorrow  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  final  day  to  come,  they  who  believe, 
or  appear  to  think  that  all  are  wicked  because 
the  present  is  not  like  the  past,  and  that  the 
world  is  retrograding  because  the  times  and 
the  customs  change,  will  not  go  down  the  vale 
of  years  so  joyous  and  happy  as  they  who  keep 
their  age  green  and  take  life  as  it  is  meted 
out.  ULRIC. 


tacked  on  the  inside  of  the  door  to  hold  slip 
pers  for  each  one  who  has  boots  loaded  with 
the  unavoidable  dirt  of  the  farm,  will  save 
time— and  scolding  sometimes— for  our  boys 
say  it  does  not  take  so  long  to  change  the 
lKXits  as  it  does  to  scrape  and  brush  them 
clean.  A  better  meal,  in  quicker  time,  can  be 
prepared  in  a  well  arranged  kitchen,  than 
when  the  whole  family  are  crowded  around 
the  cook-sto ve,  asiu  the  old-fashioned  country 
kitchen  of  long  ago.  mart  kdwgod. 


Domestic  (Dccmomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


IMPROVING  YOUR  OLD-FASHIONED 
KITCHEN. 


‘GROWING  OLD!' 


Half  a  century !  Three  score !  Three  score 
and  ten!  To  many,  frightful  numbers.  Num- 


City  kitchens  are  not,  as  a  rule, so  well  known 
to  the  public  as  the  country  kitchen.  When 
calling  on  city  friends  I  am  asked  to  l>e  seated 
in  the  parlor  or  family  sitting-room.  I  have 
very  seldom  seen  the  kitchen  even  of  my  in¬ 
timate  acquaintances,  unless  iu  times  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  other  emergency.  The  few  I  have 
seen,  are  usually  made  with  an  idea  to  con¬ 
venience  -with  closets,  drawers,  cupboards  aud 
shelves,  sink,  pump  and  drain.  They  are  in 
reality  a  nicely  constructed  cook-room.  Iu 
regard  to  cleanliness  and  order  are  what  the 
mistress  aud  cook  make  them. 

The  country  kitchen  is  usually  the  living 
room  of  the  family.  A  person  calls  unex¬ 
pectedly— they  ure  given  a  seat  iu  the  kitchen, 
where  work  of  various  kinds  is  being  done,  it 
may  be  cooking  or  dressing  poultry,  trying  out 
lard,  maklug  sausages  or  washiug.  If  callers 
are  expected,  the  sitting-room  is  ready  to 
receive  them,  but  the  kitchen  is  necessarily 
the  largest  room  in  the  house,  as  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  the  farm,  aud  some  farmers 
think  it  a  useless  expense  to  keep  two  fires  iu 
Winter;  but  it  they  would  try  it,  they  would 
be  pleased  to  find  how  much  it  adds  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  home.  Make  your  family  happy,  and 
your  home  attractive,  commencing  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  aud  let  the  light  shine  through  the  whole 
house. 

The  wheels  of  progress  did  well  when  they 
struck  the  country  kitchen  aud  removed  the 
old  fire-place,  with  its  “stack”  chimney.  It 
is  the  duty  of  progressive  farmers  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish,  aud  let  the  wheels  move  on. 
Why  cling  so  to  the  old-fashioned  kitchen? 
There  are  many  “  fond  recollections,”  1  know, 
clinging  to  it,  but  let  it  go  iuto  history  and 
song  with  the  “  OJd  Oaken  Bucket.”  “  Grand¬ 
father’s  Clock,”  aud  “Grandma’s  Spinning 
Wheel.”  Partition  off  a  part  of  it  into  closets 
aud  cupboards,  after  the  style  of  the  city  kit¬ 
chen,  only  oti  a  larger  scale.  A  large  table  for 
pastry  cooking  and  many  other  purposes,  is 
indispensable.  Have  a  pump  in  the  sink  iu 
your  cook-room;  a  range  sufficiently  large  to 
cook  for  18  men,  and  make  oil-meal  porridge 
for  10  or  15  calves  if  necessary.  Partition  off 
a  little  hall  or  closet  for  the  men  to  hang  up 
their  outside  garments,  that  have  been  worn 
while  doing  stable  work,  and  do  not  have  the 
odor  of  “new  mown  bay.”  Such  clothing 
never  ought  to  be  worn  at  the  table.  A  boot 
jack  by  the  door,  and  strips  of  strong  cloth 


FOR  MOTHERS. 

MRS.  I.  E.  E. 


Art  thou  weary,  O.  fond  mother, 

Training  little  hands  and  feet  ? 

Doth  thy  way  sometimes  seem  dieary, 

Or  thy  life  seem  incomplete? 

Take  thou  courage !  Thou  art  moulding 
Future  greatness,  future  fame  ; 

For  the  patience  of  a  mother 
Oft  may  win  the  child  a  name. 

AU  thy  tcaehlllK,  all  thy  training, 

Every  Joy  thou  dost  forego; 

These  Khali  meet  a  blest  requital 
In  the  land  where  conies  no  woo. 

Betier  fur  than  earthly  dower 
Is  a  child  to  bless  thy  name; 

If  thou  teach  him  truth  and  goodness, 

He  will  never  bring  thee  shame. 

Cla«p  the  little  hands  more  closely 
“Tired  mother;”  here  Is  rest ! 

Fill  the  little  lives  with  nuushlne, 

This  will  cheer  thy  faithful  breast. 

By  and  by,  in  life’s  dim  gloaming, 

Their  strong  arms  thy  strength  may  be; 
Teach  them  love,  that  In  the  future 
They  may  love  and  cherish  thee. 

Teach  them  trust,  and  thou  hast  gained  them, 
For  the  trusting  heart  is  true; 

Teach  them  faith  Ui  God,  and  Heaven— 

They  will  bless  and  honor  you. 

What  more  glorious  faith,  I  ask  you, 

Mothers,  can  your  hearts  desire. 

Thus  to  guide  youth's  onward  footsteps  — 
Ever  leading  high,  aud  higher? 


PITHS. 

Flowers  are  the  most  beautiful  ornaments 
in  the  world. 

Tea  or  coffee  should  be  made  with  water 
which  is  freshly  boiled. 

The  bent  bread  flour  makes  a  very  tough  pie 
crust. 

Teach  your  childreu  to  be  kind  and  respect¬ 
ful  to  tbeir  grandparents. 

It  is  said  that  the  happiest  women  are  those 
who  lead  the  ordinary  borne  life. 

If  you  are  bilious,  try  the  juice  of  a  lemon  in 
a  cup  of  cold  wuter— no  sugar— before  going 
to  bed. 

Don’t  forget  that  baby  needs  frequent  sip* 
of  cold  water  during  the  warm  mouths.  Milk 
does  not  relieve  thirst. 

For  neuralgia,  wring  a  flannel  out  of  hot 
wator  aud  apply  to  the  affected  parts.  Repeat 
until  relief  is  obtained. 

Gii'ls,  can  you  point  to  one  case  where  the 
wife’s  influence  has  had  any  effect  in  keeping 
her  husband  from  drink?  Beware! 

When  a  little  girl  is  seized  with  the  cooking 
fever,  pray  indulge  her:  it  may  annoy  you  and 
delay  your  work,  but  it  will  surely  bring  forth 
good  fruits, 

Mr.  J.  Hales  says  pie  is  an  abomination, 
aud  that,  he  thinks  it  monstrous  to  convert 
good  materials  into  an  indigestible  mass.  His 
family  eat  au  abundance  of  fruit,  fresh  and 
canned,  the  year  around,  aud  are  the  better 
for  it. 

Ice-boxes  aud  refrigerators  in  general  are 
not  half  cared  for.  They  should  be  washed  in 
every  part  with  hot  soda  water,  ri used  with 
clean  water,  dried  aud  aired  each  time  before 
putting  in  fresh  ice.  Between  times,  wipe  up 
any  milk,  gravy  or  vegetables  that  may  be 
spilt. 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  deprive  childreu  of 
some  article  of  food  of  which  they  are  especi¬ 
ally  fond.  The  having  of  one  s  appetite  under 
control  is  a  grand  thing,  and  if  the  inestima¬ 
ble  lessons  of  Belf-deuiul  and  restraint  were 
ofteuer  taught  in  childhood,  there  would  be 
fewer  wrecks  of  men  and  women  who  are  now 
slaves  to  passion  and  the  appetite. 

A  good  wife,  according  to  Fope,  is 

“  Slie  wlio  ne’er  answers  till  her  husband  cools, 
Or  It  she  rules  him,  never  .‘hows  the  rules, 
Charms  t>y  accepting,  hy  submitting  sways. 

Yet  has  her  humor  must  wheu  she  obeys.” 

Beauty  that  depends  ouly  ou  peach-like 
cheeks  and  regularity  of  form  will  assuredly 
fade,  but  the  pleasant  expression  that  shows 
cheerfulness  of  temper  may  become  more  and 
more  oue  with  the  face  on  which  it  shines,  so 
that  the  advancing  years  ever  deepen  and  in¬ 
crease  the  charm. 


TO  “CHARITY.” 


A  great  deal  of  advice  has  already  been 
given  to  “  Charity,”  and  the  ground  has  been 
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FOOD  FOR  CANARIES. 

I  DOnot  agreo  with  S.  M.  R„  iu  a  late  Rural, 
that  the  fowl  she  gives  her  cauary  bird  Is  the 
right  sort  for  all.  While  some  birds  might 
thrive  ou  so  liberal  a  diet,  the  majority  would 
not.  When  I  bought  my  present  bird,  eight 
years  ago,  the  person  who  sold  it  to  me-  -a  pro¬ 
fessional  bird-fancier— told  me  to  feed  it  noth¬ 
ing  but  canary  und  rape  seed  mixed,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  a  very  little  green  food— celery,  ten 
der  bite  of  lettuce,  and  chick-weed,  i  have 
adhered  to  this  diet  strictly,  and  the  good 
health  ami  old  age  of  my  bird  have  proven  to 
me  the  correctness  of  the  man’s  advice.  I  am 
careful  to  give  him  a  bath  each  day,  also  to 
wash  and  dry  the  cage,  to  put  clean  sand  in 
the  bottom,  and  lie  has  plenty  of  fresh  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  in 
the  treatment  of  canary  birds,  is  that  they 
must  be  kept  out  of  ail  drafts— this  is  im¬ 
perative.  MRS.  c. 


IUi.9icrUanfou.si  gUmtisiug 


Mid-Summer  Offering 

CLUB  PREMIUMS 


nave  muuagen,  witu  the  nope  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  may  help  her.  Once  l  had  the  same  de¬ 
sires,  and  wished  for  the  same  things  she  does, 
but  I  soou  found  that  it  didn’t  pay  to  wish  for 
the  unattainable,  so  1  stopped  wishing  (or  at 
least  tried  to),  aud  went  to  work  to  make  the 
most  of  what  I  had. 

In  the  first,  place,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  be  good-oatured  aud  pleasant  under 
any  aud  all  circumstances,  for  I  felt  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  speak  crossly  to  my  brotlic, 
and  then  turn  around  and  greet  company 
witli  a  smile,  and  the  practice  has  worked  like 
a  charm.  Sue  says  that  the  young  people 
around  her  do  not  care  to  talk  about  anything 
but  cattle,  hogs,  etc.  Well,  these  are  disa¬ 
greeable  subjects,  but  let  me  tell  her  how  the 
young  people  during  the  Whiter  in  a  Western 
country  interested  themselves.  Oue  of  the 
young  men  appointed  an  evening,  aud  all  of 
the  young  people  met  at  our  school-house  aud 
organized  a  literary  society.  The  young  meu 
paid  25  cents  (ladies  free),  and  that  was  sulfl 
dent,  to  buy  wood,  oil  aud  paper.  They  thru 
elected  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  every  month,  so  as  to  give  all  of 
the  youug  people  a  chance.  One  would  select 
a  piece  to  read,  another  would  give  us  a  song, 
a  spirited  debate  would  arise,  and  so  ou,  and 
it  was  really  surprising  how  much  interest  we 
ull  took  iu  the  meetings.  Not  only  the  youug 
people  but  the  old  attended,  and  sumo  even¬ 
ings  there  were  over  50  present.  One  evening 
1  made  a  motion  that  weorganizea  “musical.” 
All  seemed  pleusod  with  the  idea,  so  we  ate 


Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Scrofula 
because  of  a  superstition  that  it  could  bo 
cured  by  a  king’s  touch.  The  world  is 
wiser  uow,  and  knows  that 
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SCROFULA 


can  only  be  cured  by  a  thorough  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If  this  is  neglected, 
the  disease  perpetuates  its  taint  through 
generation  alter  generation.  Among  its 
earlier  symptomatic  developments  uro 
Eczema,  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  Tu¬ 
mors,  I  toils,  Carbuncles,  Erysipelas, 
Purulent  Ulcers,  Nervous  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Collapse,  etc.  II  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Klieiiiimtisiii,  Scrofulous  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Kidney  ami  Liver  Diseases, 
Tubercular  Consumption,  and  vari¬ 
ous  oilier  dangi  mils  or  fatal  maladies,  arc 
produced  by  it. 


Things  Useful  and  Needful 
Every  Family— A  Lillie  Lei 
sure  Time  Well  Paid 
by  Securing  Clubs 

FOR  THE 

it  u  it  a  r  iv  i<:  w-  v  o  it  it  i 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS!  !  ! 


any  cneap  part  or  Peer  will  answer.  I 
usually  select  a  piece  weighing  about  10 
pounds.  Free  it  from  fat,  but  let  tho  bones 
remain  in  it.  Cut  into  three  or  four  pieces. 
Just  cover  with  water.  Let  come  to  a  boil, 
skim,  set  on  tho  back  of  the  rauge,  season 
with  salt,  popper,  aud  half  a  dozen  whole 
cloves,  and  let  simmer  six  or  eight  hours,  or 
'Ultil  the  meat  will  Tall  from  the  bones.  Then 
remove  meat,  trim  off  any  fat  or  skin,  take 
out  all  pieces  of  bouo,  and  slightly  chop.  Let 
the  liquor  cool,  take  off  every  particle  of 
grease,  and,  if  necessary,  boil  it  down.  When 
I  think  the  liquid  will  not  jelly,  1  dissolve  two 
spoonfuls  of  gelatine  in  a  little  cold  water  aud 
add  to  it.  Put  the  meat  Into  a  deep  earthen 
disli  or  pan,  pour  over  the  hot  liquid,  cover, 
and  put  weights  on  top.  Set  in  a  cool  place 
over-night.  The  meat  can  then  be  cut  into 
slices  and  will  be  found  very  nice.  I  fre¬ 
quently  prepare  chickens  iu  the  same  way. 

COOK. 


Is  the  only  powerful  and  always  reliable 
blood-purifying  medicine.  1  (  is  so  effect- 
uni  :m  a  Iterative  that  it  eradicates  from 
the  system  Hereditary  Scrofula,  and 
tin'  Kindred  poisons  of  contagious  diseases 
ami  mercury.  At  the  same  time  it  en¬ 
riches  and  vitalizes  the  blood,  restoring 
healthful  ariiou  to  the  vital  organs  and 
reju  Vomiting  the  entire  system.  This  great 

Regenerative  Medicine 

Ts  composed  of  the  genuine  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla ,  with  Yellow  Dorp.  Stil¬ 
ling  ia,  (he  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  ingredients  of  great  po¬ 
tency,  carefully  and  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded.  Its  Tor  mu  la  is  generally  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  the  best 
physicians  constantly  prescribe  Ay  Kit’s 
Sarsaparilla  a*  an 

Absolute  Cure 

For  all  diseases  caused  by  the  vitiation  of 
tho  blood.  It  is  concentrated  to  the  highe 
est  practicable  degree,  far  beyond  any 
other  preparation  for  which  like  effects 
arc  claimed,  ami  is  therefore,  the  cheapest, 
as  well  as  the  best  blood  purifying  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  world. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  11 Y 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[ Analytical  Chemists. ] 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  price  $1 ;  six 
bottles  for  $5. 


Who  can  afford  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  entitle  them  to  one? 


I  ho  above  scale  is  properly  culled  “Stop 
Thief!”  and  retails  for  $1.50.  We  will  send  it 
to  every  one  of  our  subscribers  who  send  us 
two  subscribers  at  $2  each.  It  weighs  from 
one  half  ounce  to  10  pounds. 


A  Book  emphatically  for  Farmers  and  their 
Families,  by  John  E.  Reed,  for  ten  years  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  tho  Working  Fanner  and 
Special  Contributor  to  other  Agricultural 
Journals. 

The  book  is  practical,  comprehensive  aud 
up  to  the*  times.  It  treats  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Fruit-Growing,  Gardening,  Stock 
Raising,  Business  Principles,  Home  Life,  and 
contains  just  the  practical  directions  howto 
make  money  on  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the 
continent. 

Price,  $3  00.  Wo  give  it  for  Six  Subscribers 
and  10  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  on  book. 


NEW  CARROTS. 

Scrape  and  trim  a  quantity  of  new  carrots 
and  boil  unt  il  tender,  in  salted  water.  Then 
drain,  add  a  piece  of  butter,  a  dash  of  pepper, 
some  minced  parsley  aud  a  cup  of  rich  milk 
(thin  cream  if  you  have  i(, )  Servo  with  pickles 
or  slices  of  lemon.  country  cook. 


ants. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  she  has  found 
a  plate  smeared  with  lard  to  bean  excellent  ant- 
trap.  She  says  they  prefer  lard  to  auy  other 
food.  When  the  plate  becomes  covered  with 
them,  hold  it  over  tho  tire,  and  then  reset  the 
trap. 


Keystone  Clothes  Wringer 


FRUIT-CAKE. 

Four  eggs,  five  cups  of  flour,  one-and-one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one 
of  uiolusses,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  oue  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  .Spice  and  fruit  to  suit  the 
taste. 

COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon ful  of 
sofla,  three  cups  sugar,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of 
butter.  Very  nice  without  eggs 

GOOD  DOUGHNUTS. 

Four  eggs,  three  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  of 
sour  cream,  oue  nutmeg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda.  MRS.  J.  E.  K. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


CANNED  STRAWBERRIES, 

Fill  glass  cans  full  with  fresh,  whole  straw¬ 
berries.  sprinkled  with  sugar,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  half  a  pound  to  each  can.  Put  the 
tops  on,  and  place  iu  a  boiler  of  cold  water 
(something  should  be  put  ou  the  bottom  ot 
the  boiler  to  protect  the  glass),  which  should 
come  within  two  inches  of  tho  top  of  the  can. 
When  the  water  boils,  note  the  time  and  let 
boll  20  minutes.  Take  out  the  cans,  stand  on 
a  piece  of  dry  cloth,  and  screw  down  the 
tops  As  they  cool  turn  down  until  perfectly 
air-tight. 

STRAWBERRY  JELLY. 

Crush  the  fruit  aud  strain  through  a  flannel 
hag.  To  each  pint  of  juice,  allow  one  pound 
of  white  sugar.  Boil  10  minutes,  skim  and 
strain  into  hot  jelly  glasses,  stand  iu  the  sun, 
protected  from  insects,  the  sunny  part  of  two 
days,  then  paste  paper  over  the  tops 

ECONOMY. 


This  has  a  Wood  Frame,  ull  the  Latest  Im¬ 
provements,  and  greater  capacity  than  auy 
other  Wringer.  It  is  Simple,  Durable,  aud 
adapted  to  tho  frailest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength,  clothes,  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 

We  give  this  Wringer  l’or  Six  Subscribers. 


a  combined,  portable  force  pump, 
e,  sprinkler,  window  and  carriage 
ig  destroyer,  etc.,  and  evidently  one 
of  the  most  useful 
|/jf  Implements.  As  il- 

^^e^lustruted  in  the  cut, 
..'4  '  it  will  throw  water 

forcibly  against  u 
9 33  j  second  story  win- 

5glS/  dow.  It  sprinkles 

wtiS  the  garden  or  lawn, 

I  rc_  and  saves  its  cost 

|  ei  the  first  season.  A 

[,  ■  little  effort 


TO  CLEAN  MARBLE. 

A  good  way  to  clean  marble  mantles  and 
slabs,  is  to  cover  the  spot  with  a  paste  of 
equal  parts  of  soda,  powdered  pumice  stone 
aud  chalk,  mixed  smooth  with  water.  Lei  it 
remain  ou  over-night  and  in  the  morning  wash 
off  with  hot  water  aud  rub  dry  with  a  woolen 
cloth.  e.  c. 


A  DISINFECTANT. 


In  cases  of  diphtheria  or  other  contagious 
diseases,  a  Geimau  poysician  recommends  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts,  say  40  drops  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  carbolic  acid  put  into  a  small 
kettle  of  water,  aud  allowed  to  simmer  slowly 
over  the  fire  iu  tho  same  room  with  the  pa¬ 
tient.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sick  room  must 
l>e  kept  constantly  impregnated  with  the  odor 
of  these  substances  In  several  eases  of  diph¬ 
theria  there  was  no  attempt  at  isulati  »n  of  the 
patient,  aud  the  mother  cared  lor  sick  and 
well  without  spread  of  the  disease. 


Sheet  Music,  vocal  ami  Instrumental.  ' 
ami  most  popular  M  lisle  Catalogue  of ' 
scut  free.  (i  M.  Hanson  Obleaito,  HI 


New 

York 


Sorlfll.  Sewing  Wfc  |  *■ 

j  k 

,er,  Five  Huimn&fM. J5imJ  Kfi  9.1 
cr,  Thread  Outtur,  Need  Hr  I  I# 
lea#  Oil  ami  full  outfU  with  noch 
OuaratiitTii  In  he  perfect.  Wnr 
runted  C*  xvum.  I>0n’tp&y  doliuln 
W  machine*  no  hotter,  when  you 
outi  try  tin >»•  befoioyou  pay  aermt 
All  lute  improvements.  Kun-litfht 
with  lit  1  ?«t  Ifa-nthum*-*  and 

d  uni  hit  .  Circular*  with  hunt 
£>  n» MT**~ rv.'r.y  d r*'d *  of  tewUmonlul*  fr^ 

AY  xNli,  A.  CO,  4.7  Third  A vo, ,  Cliicujfo, 111. 


Homford^  Acid  Phosphate, 

One  ot  the  Beat  Tonic*. 

Dr.  A.  Atkinson.  Rrof.  Materia  Medica 
and  Dermatology,  in  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wivs:  *ft, 
makes  a  pleasant  drink,  aud  is  one  of  our  best 
touics  iu  the  shape  of  the  phosphates  in  solu¬ 
ble  form  ” — Adv. 


among 
one’s  friends  will  en- 
aule  auv  one  to  iai-e  a  Cub  of  In  Subscribers 
to  the  Uuiial  aud  at  cute  us  a  premium  this 
useful  machine. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  14. 

The  tax  valuation  of  Chicago  is,  real  and 
personal,  about  *133,000,000;  that  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  the  same  year  (1883)  was  *163,000,000. 

. Heavy  rains  all  over  the  Eastern  and 

Middle  States  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.. 

...  Last  Monday  Mr.  Tilden  wrote  to  Daniel 
Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  of  New  York,  saying,  in  the  course 
of  an  elaborate  letter,  that,  because  of  the 
condition  of  Ids  health,  he  is  “constrained  to 
say  definitely”  that,  he  “cannot  now  assume 
the  labors  of  an  administration  or  of  a  can- 

vugg-»> . The  Union  Depot  BulJdiug  at  Bt. 

Paul,  Minn.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 

Wednesday . The  .Society  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac,  on  Wednesday  held  its  15th 
annual  reunion  in  Brooklyn.  The  city  was  in 
holiday  garb  and  the  veterans  paraded  the 
streets.  General  Grant  was  enthusiastically 
chosen  president  of  the  society  and  made  a 
speech  on  crusades.  There  was  a  reception  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  evening,  at 
which  Mayor  Low  and  General  Horace  Porter 

made  addresses . On  the  same  day  the 

manufacturers  and  importers  of  tobacco  hold 
a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  me¬ 
morial  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  reference  to  the  importation  of 
tobacco  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra. •  «-« .... 
The  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  diamond  at  Eagle,  Win.,  has 
been  revived  by  the  discovery  of  three  more 

gems,  making  seven  found  thus  far  . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  lately  refused  a 
divorce  to  a  woman  who  knew  of  her  husband’s 
intemperate  habits  before  marriage,  on  the 
ground  that,  voluntarily  choosing  a  drunkard 
for  a  husband,  she  must  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  drunkard’s  wife.  Maidens,  take  warning. 

.  The  Rothschilds  own  *400,000,000  of 

United  States  bonds . ...There  are  now 

33  circuses  traveling  through  the  United 
States........ There  are  but  14  inhabitants  to 

the  square  mile  In  this  country,  while 
Belgium  has  4-30,  England  290,  Italy  247 

and  France  130  to  the  square  mile . 

Henry  C.  Work,  the  noted  song-writer  and 
composer,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sunday 
evening  of  heart  disease.  “Marching  Through 
Georgia,”  “Grandfather’s  Clock”  and  “Dear 
Father  Come  Home  With  Me  Now,”  were 

written  by  him  . The  Hon.  Hiester 

Clymer,  Democratic  Congressman  for  Berks 
District,  Pennsylvania,  for  four  terms,  died 
suddenly  shortly  before  seven  A.  M.  Thursday, 

at  Reading,  Pa.,  from  apoplexy,  aged  59 . 

Frank  L.  Loring,  the  partner  of  John  Flem¬ 
ming,  in  the  great  swindling  “  fund”  specula¬ 
tive  scheme  at  Chicago,  which  was  fully 
exposed  in  our  “  Eye-Opener”  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  was  locked  up  in  jail  at  Chicago 
last  Thursday,  on  a  sentence  of  one  year’s  im 
prisonment  and  *500  tine,  hi*  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Court  having  been  rejected  by 
Judges  Harlan  and  Blodgett.  Flemming,  who 
received  the  same  sentence,  is  out  ou  bail,  but 
will  surrender.  These  were  the  ring-leaders 
of  a  powerful  gang  who  swindled  thefarmers 
of  the  Untod  States  and  Canada  out  of  over 

*1,000,000  in  bogus  grain  speculations . . 

The  Victoria  (British  Columbia)  Colonist,  the 
Government  organ,  publishes  a  bitter  article 
on  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  Government  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  settlement  bill.  It 
says  the  Mainland  Railway  roads  are  still  tied 
up.  Hundreds  of  immigrants  have  left  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  situation  is  becom¬ 
ing  threatening . The  Western  Union 

has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1®*  per 
cent.,  payable  July  15.  The  net  earnings  for 
the  quarter  ending  in  June  are  estimated  at 
*1,750,000.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  are  within  a  fraction  of  *20,000,000, 
an  increnseof  half  a  million  over  the  last  year. 
Owing  to  the  strike,  the  net  earnings  are  not 

quite  as  large  this  year  as  last . Ex 

tremely  disastrous  rain  storms  and  floods 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  Texas  that  are  thickly 

settled.  Great  loss . The  most  d Isas- 

trous  flood  since  1865  w  as  caused  Wednesday 
in  the  Allegheny  Valley,  Pa.,  by  very  severe 
rain  storms  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

. In  Camden,  N.  J  ,  20  boys  belonging 

to  a  “Jesse  James”  gang  are  being  tried.  A 
large  number  of  robberies  have  been  traced  to 
them.  They  mostly  belong  to  good  families. 
Not  a  day  passes  without  the  record  of  some 
juvenile  folly  or  rascality  due  to  the  reading  of 
“  dime  novel”  trash . The  National  Educa¬ 

tion  Association  meets  at  Madison,  Wta.,  July 

10 1©  IS;  5,000  teacher*  present . Vast  tract* 

of  country  in  the  Lower  Mis*Li*ippi  Valley  are 
still  under  water,  and  suffering  there  i*  ex¬ 
treme.  Great  destruction  of  stock  by  drown¬ 
ing  and  starvation.  Much  relief  is  still  needed 
even  in  the  lately  overflowed  bottoms  along 
the  Ohio . Gen.  Abe  Buford,  the  noted 


I  Kentucky  turfman,  committed  suicide  at  his 
nephew’s,  at  Danville,  Ind..  last  Monday.  He 
sacrificed  most  of  hi*  property  in  the  defence 
of  his  brother,  Tom  Buford,  who  murdered 
Judge  Elliott  a  few  years  ago.  A  year  ago 
Tom  escaped  from  the  insane  asylum  to  which 
he  had  been  condemned,  and  took  up  bis 
abode  in  Indiana,  but  becoming  a  pauper  and 
complete  wreck,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
asylum  last  week.  This  misfortune,  together 
with  the  decadence  of  his  family  and  the  loss 
of  his  fortune,  made  the  old  man  put  an  end 

to  his  life  . The  village  of  Springfield, 

Vt.,  w  as  swept  almost  entirely  away  last  Mon¬ 
day  by  flood  in  a  creek  that  flow* 
through  it,  the  flood  being  caused  by  the 
downpour  from  two  rain-storms  that  met 

in  the  neighborhood.  Loss,  over  *50,000 . 

_ Earlv  in  the  week,  Chesapeake  Bay  was 

dense  with  smoke  from  the  forest  tir  *  In  the 

Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia . The  mem- 

lier*  of  the  committee  appointed  bv  the  Na¬ 
tional  Republican  Convention  to  notify  Blaine 
and  Logan  of  their  nomination,  arc  ordered 
to  meet  in  Boston  on  Jnne  22.  whence  they 
will  proceed  to  Augusta.  Me... Several  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Independent  paper*  have  declared 
against  the  Blaine  and  Logan  nominations, 
tbe  principal  of  which  ar*  tho  New  York 
Time*.  Herald.  Staats-Zcitung.  Evening  Post, 
Commercial  Advertiser.  Truth,  Telegram, 
Puck.  Harper’s  Weeklv,  Independent.  Brook¬ 
lyn  Union,  Rochester  Herald.  Rochester  Post- 
Expres*.  Albany  Express,  Buffalo  Express, 
Buffalo  News,  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  Philadelphia  Times,  Boston 
Herald,  Boston  Advertiser,  Boston  Transcript. 
Worcester  Spy,  Worcester  Gazette.  Spring- 
field  Republican,  Reading  (Pa.)  Engle,  Flush¬ 
ing  (1,.  I.)  News,  Newport  |R..  I . V  News.  Chi¬ 
cago  Stoat*-  Zeitung,  St  Louis  W estlich© Post, 
Rt.  Louis  Anzeiger,  Kansas  City  Star.  The 
“Independent.”  Republicans  threaten  to  bolt; 
but  have  hitherto  delayed  action,  awaiting  to 
*ee  whom  the  Democrats  will  nominate  at  the 
approaching  Cbioftgo  Convention  Gove 
Cleveland  of  New  York,  Senator  Bavar 
Delaware,  and  Kx-Scuntor  McDonald  of  In¬ 
diana,  are  now  the  most  prominent  candidates, 
since  Tilden  has  absolutely  declined  to  stand. . 

.  .Henry  G.  V minor,  the  weather  prophet,  died 
in  Montreal,  Sunday  evening,  aged  44  years. . 
..The Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  obtained, 
through  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a 
list  of  300,000  name*  of  Union  soldiers,  from 
which  tie  is  enabled  to  give  applicants 
for  penflion*  information  Of  the  whereabouts 
of  their  comrades,  who  can  furnish  the  testi¬ 
mony  required  in  their  castes . 


AT  DEATH’S  DOOR. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Richards,  of  South  Haven.  Mich., 
gives  us,  under  date  of  June  14th,  1882,  the 
following  account  of  what  Compound  Oxygen 
did  for  an  old  lady  seventy  years  old,  who,  a 
yenr  ago,  was  at  death's  door: 

“Compound  Oxygen  has  done  a  flue  work 
herein  the  person  of  a  lady  near  .seventy. 
She  bad  a  pulmonary  attack,  coughed  inces¬ 
santly  and  became  greatiy  reduced — in  fact 
was  completely  prostrated.  The  physicians 
said  that  <hei/  could  do  no  more  for  her,  and 
that  her  end  was  at  hand.  She  used,  after 
this,  one  Treatment  and  wm  80  much  relieved 
that  she  could  endure  life.  But  in  two  or  three 
months  she,  was  again  at  death's  door.  Her 
family  were  culled  in  to  say  farewell,  and  she 
gave  them  her  dying  charge.  But  not  really  dy¬ 
ing, oneof  the  daughters  asked  if  the  Compound 

Oxygon  bad  censed  to  do  her  >cood.  *Ob ! 
no,'  she  replied,  ‘but  I  have  been  without 
it  for  some  time.’  A  treatment  was  im¬ 
mediately  procured.  This  was  about  oue 
vear  ago.  Now  she  is  doing  vtork  for  her 
family  and  going  out  visiting  in  her  carriage 
‘for  miles  in  the  country.” 

Our  "lYeatiec  on  Compound  O.vygen con¬ 
taining  w  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc  ,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
disease*,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Star 
key  &  1’AbEN,  1109  Girard  St.,  Phila. — Adv 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  14 

It  is  feared  the  entire  hucklelrerry  crop  of 
New  England  was  ruined  by  the  May  fronts. 
The  huckleberry  gives  profitable  employment 
to  hundreds  of  women  and  children  in  July 
and  August,  the  berries  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
season  bringing  as  high  as  20  cents  a  quart, 
the  price  rarely'  falling  below  six  to  eight 
cents.  It  is  now  thought  there  will  be  no 
berries  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  or  M*s*a- 
chusett*,  and  probably  the  other  States  will 

share  the  same  fate . 103  imported 

Jersey  cattle  belonging  to  T.  S.  Coopersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  were  *old  by  auction  here  last 
Wednesday.  The  aggregate  price  was  a  trifle 
over  *44,000— an  average  of  *485  per  head. 
The  highest  figures  were  *3,050  for  Primrose 
of  Ea»t  View;  *2,000  for  Las*  of  Como;  *2,000 
for  Fillpail  II. ;  *1,600  each  for  Belle  Dame  II. 
aud  Lady  Lemon.  W  itch  of  St.  Lambert  was 
knocked’  down  for  *1,200— a  lower  price  than 
that  paid  for  her  on  the  Island  of  Jersey.  The 
lowest  prices  were  *125  for  a  calf.  *175  for  a 
young  heifer,  and  *190  for  a  three-year-old 

C01V . The  farmers  of  this  State  predict 

that  if  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  rain  for  the 
next  two  weeks,  the  prospect*  of  a  good  yield 
of  hay,  which  ha*  been  affected  by  the  droughi, 
will  be  realized.  Grain,  rya,  and  oats  are 
flourishing.  The  late  fro*ts  were  particularly 
•ever®  ou  the  young  potatoes  and  corn,  which 
have  been  set  back  about  two  weeks.  The 
frost  has  also  blighted  the  young  apple  tree*, 
which  had  just  blossomed,  but  a  fail-  apple 


crop  is  expected.  There  will  probably  be  an 
abundance  of  cherries  and  strawberries.  The 
worms  are  destroying  the  currant  bushes.  As 
large  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  veget¬ 
ables  as  those  of  last  year  are  predicted . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society, 
Tuesday,  President  Bell  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  to  investigate  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  canned  fruits  exposed  for  sale  in  this 
city:  Drs.  A.  J.  Johnson,  O.  R.  Doremus 
anil  L  Clark  Thomas,  tbe  Hon.  B.  A. 
Willis,  and  Judge  M.  S.  Isaacs  ............. 

The  number  of  hops  packed  at  the  V  est  from 
March  1  to  May  28  amounted  to  1.235,000, 
against  1,110,000  fortbe  corresponding  tirneof 
la^tyear . The  number  of  cattle  slaugh¬ 

tered  in  Chicago  for  the  year  ending  March  1. 
1884.  was  1.182,006,  as  compared  with  774.578 

for  the  previous  year . The  yield  of 

peaches  in  Delaware  promises  this  year  8,000,- 

000  baskets,  the  heaviest  yield  since  1875 . 

On  the  3d  of  May  no  lc®*  than  four  entire 
pages  of  the  London  Times  were  filled  with 
announcements,  printed  in  small  type, 
which  referred  to  various  landed  properties 
which  different  agent*  had  been  commissioned 

to  sell  during  the  present  vear  . Tbe 

export  of  live  cattle  from  Canada  to  England 
assumed  unusually  large  proportions  last 
month.  Twenty-five  steamers  left  the  port  of 
Montreal  carrying  9,114  head  of  cattle,  of 
which  one-half ‘went  to  Liverpool  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  Glasgow,  London  aud  Bristol.  In 
1877  the  shipment*  for  the  whole  vear 
amounted  only  to  6,940  head,  or  considerably 

lens  than  that  of  last  mouth . Tbe  New 

York  oleomargarine  law  went  into  effect  June 
L  The  oleomargarine  manufacturers  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  test  its  constitutionality . The 

prizos  for  speed  which  will  be-  paid  out  at  the 
different  meetings  at  the  Chicago  Driving 
Park  will  amount,  to  *230,600.  Including  the 
Illinois  State  Fair,  there  will  be  six  trotting 

and  running  meetings. . The  Jersey  cattle 

sold  at  Louisville,  Kv..  recently,  by  Herr, 
Harris  &  McFerrau  brought  fair  prices.  Fifty- 
six  head  were  sold  for  *19.525,  an  average  of 
*349  50 . Several  virulent  case*  of  pleuro¬ 

pneumonia  are  reported  from  Blissvilie.  Long 

Inland . Among  I  ho  exports  from  Boston 

last  week  were  2,054  live  cattle  and  1 ,032 quar¬ 
ters  of  dreseed  beef . The  price  of  hogs 

at  Chicago  was  about  15  and  20  cent*  higher 
at  tbe  close  last  Saturday  than  they  were  at 

the  same  time  the  previous  w  eek . The 

Association  of  American  Seedsmen  has  de¬ 
cided  to  pctilion  Congress  to  remove  the  dut  ies 
on  setsi *  as  now  existing,  and  has  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  go  to  W ashlngtou  to  look 
after  the  matter:  bo  says  a  telegram  from  Bos; 

ton  yesterday . Persons  interested  in 

carp  culture  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Virginia  ha*  been  aisle  to  send  by 
express  living  carp  of  four  pounds  weight, 
packed  in  wet  moss,  which  arrived  in  good 
healt  h  at  the  end  of  a  journey  eight  hours  long. 

. The  Army- Worm  has  appeared  in  large 

numbers  in  several  parts  of  Connecticut-... 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Thomas  Duekhom,  Liberal  member  for  Here¬ 
fordshire,  asked  the  Government  to  adopt 
measures  to  protect  the  public  against  the  sale 
Of  adulterated  American  dalr>  products.  The 
Right  Hon.  George  J.  Dodson,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  stated  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  made  by  the  Government  confirmed 
the  common  report  as  to  the  noxious  and  in¬ 
jurious  character  of  the  confounds  of  dairy 
products,  or  oleomargarine,  manufactured 
and  sold  in  Now  York.  He  stated  that  he 
would  lay  the  correspondence  before  Pailiu- 

ment  if  ft  were  called  for . ..A  good 

many  clips  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  washed  wool  have  been 

sold  within  the  past  14  days  at  30  cents . 

At  the  sale  of  the  well  known  Short  horn 
breeder,  Strawther  Givens,  Abingdon,  111., on 
the  29th  ult. ,  27  females  sold  for  *5,665,  an  av¬ 
erage  of  *210.55,  aud  20  male*  sold  for  *8,515, 

an  average  of  *175.75..,., . At  the 

Short-horn  sale  of  Pickrell.  Thomas  & 
Smith,  at  Hnrristown,  111.,  the  other 
day.  the  cattle  sold  were  the  finest  ever  offered 
bv  these  breeders  at  a  public  sale,  numbering 
48  cows  and  17  bulls.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  sales  was  *21,915.  The  cows  brought 
*16.070,  an  average  of  *334.79  per  head,  the 
highest  price  being  *1 .000.  The  bulls  brought 
$5,865,  an  average  of  *345.  The  highest  priced 
bull  was  *1.015.  The  purchasers  were  from 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

. The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly 

review'  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  Wel¬ 
come  and  timely  rains  have  ended  tbe 
drought.  The  condition  of  all  spring-sown 
grain  has  materially  improved.  Breadstuff 
market  languid,  though  the  demand  is  good. 

. The  United  States  raises  48  bushels  of 

grain  per  head  of  its  population,  aud  consumes 
41  bushels  per  head.  In  both  cates  it  takes  the 
lead  of  all  other  nations.  Italy  consumes  but 
9  62  b Uriels  of  grain  per  head.  Austria  13.57, 
Spain  and  Russia  17  each,  Denmark  3U.83, 
France  24.02,  aud  Canada  38.11  bushels  per 

capita _ Notwithstanding  tariff  reduction,  a 

little  less  foreign  wool  has  been  received  in 
Boston  since  January  1  than  iu  the  same  part 
of  1883...  .The  Wool-Growers’  Association  of 
Arkansas  has  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Fort  Worth  committee  looking  to 
cooperation  iu  bolding  a  world’s  fair  at  Fort 

Worth,  Texas,  in  1887 . Unwashed  wool 

is  selling  iu  Michigan  ut  16  to  20 cents;  washed, 
at  25  to  30  cents.  The  market  is  opening 
more  briskly  there  than  would  naturally 
be  expected  with  such  low'  prices  ruling . 


years.  The  outlook  for  French  and  German 
crops  continues  favorable.  There  have  been 
reports  of  rust,  in  wheat  in  Austria  Hungary, 
and  rain  has  been  needed  in  Moldavia,  while 
abundant  rains  have  fallen  in  Wallachia.  The 
London  Miller  says  the  markets  have  been 
very  firm  in  Central  Europe,  with  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  in  wheat  and  rye,  although  the  harvest 
prospects  for  both  are  considered  good.  In 
Russia  the  Dwina  is  open  to  navigation,  and 
exportations  from  the  Baltic  porta  have  been 
made  for  the  last  month.  The  new'  sea  canal 
at  Petersburg  was  opened  some  time  ago,  and 
by  July  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  will 
be  able  to  reach  the  quays  of  that  city,  which 
will  greatly  cheapen  and  facilitate  the  export¬ 
ation  of  cereals.  Over  4,000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  await,  shipment  at  Odessa,  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  new  wheat  crop  in  New  Zealand  is 
generally  thought  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  colony  to  promise  an  exportable  sur¬ 
plus  of  from  4,000,000  to  6,000.000  bushels. 

The  favorable  weather  for  growing  crops 
during  the  week,  together  with  a  smaller  de¬ 
crease  than  usual  in  the  “visible  supply”  of 
wheat,  coupled  with  the  unexpectedly  favor- 
aide  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  excellent  reports  of  other  crop  author¬ 
ities,  has  tended  to  produce  lower  prices  for 
wheat.  The  average  cash  decline  in  wheat 
has  been  about  2.H'  cents,  aud  iu  corn  cents. 
Should  the  report  of  Tallmadge,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  wheat  statistician,  prove  correct,  we  shall 
have  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever  grown  in 
this  country,  exceeding  the  big  crop  of  1882 
bv  12.0OO.C00  bushels;  the  cron  of  1883  by 
118,01)0,000  bushels,  aud  it  will  surpass  the 
average  of  tbe  last  five  years’  crops  by  at  least 
60,000,000  bushels.  Usually  reports  of  the 
growing  crops  aro  very  contradictory;  but 
thi*  year  they  all  appear  to  be  unanimously 
favorable. 

Prices  for  Indian  corn  have  sympathized 
with  those  for  wheat;  exporters  are  waiting 
for  still  lower  figures,  as  the  “bears”  maintain 
that  80  cent,  wheat  and  40  cent  corn  are  among 
the  probabilities  ere  long.  The  “visible  sup¬ 
ply”  of  corn,  instead  or  diminishing  during 
the  week,  has  increased  over  4,000  bushels; 
hence  the  drop  in  prices. 

Oats  have  lwen  moderately  firm,  although 
the  new  crop  is  at  hand,  and  all  reporta  of  it 
are  favorable.  Stocks  on  hand,  however,  have 
been  steadily  declining  rrom  week  to  week. 

Hog  products  have  been  dull,  and  prices 
have  tended  downward  in  sympathy  with 
grain  and  the  free  arrivals  of  hogs  at  the 
West.  The  corner  for  "mess”  pork  still  exists, 
though  its  only  visible  support  is  tbo  alleged 
possibility  of  a  short  supply  or  «  late  harvest 
of  corn,  and  a  scarcity  of  feed  for  bogs.  Owing 
to  the  corner,  moss  pork  has  risen  a*  high  as 
*30  a  barrel  in  Chicago— *6  a  barrel  higher 
than  it  should  be,  in  view  of  the  prices  of 
other  hog  products. 

There  have  boon  no  important  ebauges  in 
the  prices  of  wool;  but  the  conviction  is  grow¬ 
ing  that  prices  have  now  touched  bed  rock, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  among  dealers  to 
buy  good  clip*  from  first  hands,  wherever  they 
caii  be  got  low  enough  to  pay  freight  and 
charges,  and  give  a  fair  margin  of  profit;  but 
otherwise  dealers  refuse  to  operate.  Specula¬ 
tion  by  “interior”  local  buyers  is  restrained 
bv  discouraging  reports  from  conservative 
Eastern  firms,  and  by  tbe  caution  with  which 
banks  make  udvanees  to  this  class  of  bor¬ 
rowers. 

- *-*-* - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Deaths  from  Heart  Disease  are  common. 
Use  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator.  Price  $1, 
by  druggists. — .4di\ 

- — ♦««■ - 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  June  14. 

Abroad  tha  drought  which  threatened  the 
English  crops,  has  been  averted  by  timely 
rains,  and  tbe  condition  of  spring-sown  grain 
is  greatly  improved,  and  there  is  now  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  England  will  have  a  better  harvest 
than  she  has  had  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 


Saturday,  June  14,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  lower. 
Corn,  lj^c.  lower.  Oats,  l>gc.  lower.  Rye, 
1c.  lower.  Barley,  3c.  lower.  Hogs,  a  shade 
lower.  Cattle.  25  cents  lower  on  upper  grades; 
from  75  cents  to  *1  lower  ou  common  to  me¬ 
dium.  Sheep,  from  20  cent*  to  30  ceuts  lower, 
according  to  grade. 

Wheat.— "Roitulur'*  wheat  active  Out  weak;  sales 
•  «h  v  '.-'V  -I aly,  •*'*',•  A ugu*t. 89)4 
September  No.  2  Chicago  Spring, 

Cour>  Sale*  range  I ;  Cast1.  54  V  June  54 
«v;:4V;  July.  August.  September, 

1«HaS;*4c;  ull  the  year.  4 -4«« <».**«  Oat*.- Weaker; 
s»H  s  range*!'  t'n*b.  :  'lytfii  June  XMW2!*0i  July  32Aa<«o 
AXMAc;  AukUSI  2-tpA'riHc:  September,  27t*w7'T)ic:  all 
the  year,  27i  JVVtc.  RTE-Wcak  ut  6,we.  Barley— 
Ouict  at  62r.  Ptiaa-Caab,  *I9w'ilW:  JulV,  *19.75®20: 
August  *19.7lM2P'  October.  50:  all  the  year, 

nous  Market  brisk.  Rough  packing,  *W 
V30-  packing  aud  shlppluu  $5. 35 '1*5.75:  light,  *4.85 
1*5. 10;  skips.  *3.50,4 4.10.  C'AITLB — Exports,  S6.40&6.75; 
good  to  choice  •hipping,  *6,00*8.50:  common  to  me¬ 
dium.  *5.0o<4,5.90.  SH*Kt*- Market  dull;  Inferior  to 
fair.  *7.90« 4;  medium  to  good,  *3.?5®4.25;  choice  to 
extra.  *4«  L40. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  6c.  lower; 
No.  3  Red  Full,  8c.  lower.  Corn,  steady.  Oats, 
lower.  Rye,  3c.  lower.  Cattle,  pretty 
steady,  except  Texans,  which  are  from 75c.  to 
*1  lower.  Sheep,  from  50c.  to  *1  lower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Hogs,  lower  for  poor 
grade*;  higher  for  the  best  sort*. 

W  heat  —  Active.  No.  2  Red.  at  99c«*t  cash;  99® 
99i*r.  June;  93W(ai95*4c.  July;  9i)a  ,*92V«c.  August: 
AwMc  September,  closing  at  Inside  figure*;  No.  3 
Red  at  89e.  bid .  (.'OR*  irregular  and  slow  at 
53r,  5,f»gASIT4c.  June:  5i‘^ii»52c.  July  5!%«55^c. 

August,  :i3t*c .  September.  GaiS— Very  alow  at  31® 
;:;V  cash;  59tea,WMC  July,  25Sh?.  all  (he-  year.  Rye 
—  Dullat  56c.  Bari  ev  -Dull  aLfOaSUc  Bctter  Dairy 
at  126.11c  .  creamery  at  Eq-JS  -  Dull  at  12c. 

Hay— Timothy  nt  *1i<a!8.  Bass-Cutet  attflc-  Cattle 
—Market  slow;  lx  ports,  *6  i.Va/;  Good  to  Choice 
Shipping  $tV2‘  t*6.7S;  Common  to  Medium,  *5.5o®6; 
Corn-fed  Texans.  *1  7!k*5.5d:  Grass  Texans.  *3.75® 
4.75.  SHEEP- Market  steady.  Common  «o Choice  Clip¬ 
ped.  *2  25«»8.50  Texan*  *2«t8.  Hogs— Market  active; 
Yorkers,  $5.UK*5.*5;  Racking,  *5.25®5.4u;  Heavy,  *5.25 
05.40. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  5  Red  Wheat  talc,  lower.  Corn 
3 i^e.  higher.  Oats,  higher.  Pork,  50c. 
higher.  Hogs,  somewhat  higher. 

Wheat.— Scarce  and  firm' No.  2  Red  at  *1,  Corh— 
Dull- No.  2  Mixed  at  5&«5«l4C.  Oats-  Firm:  at  S4t*c. 
Pork-DuII:  at  *18®  18.50.  Labd— At  *7.70  bid.  Bulk- 
meats— Easier;  shoulders  at  6c:  short  rib  at  8J^c. 
Bacos— Easier;  but  not  quotably  lower.  Hoos— Ac 


Igilijl 
3f  lip 


lve  and  firm;  Common  and  Light  at  <405.25:  Pack 
dk  and  Batchers  at  S505.5O, 

Bosroy.— Corn  dull.  Steamer  Yellow,  66c.,  but  65c. 
is  about  a  fair  quotation  Tor  the  latter  grade.  Steam 
er  mixed,  6ttd0A5o;  No  Grade,  AOg&BIc  Oats  -  Very 
dull;  No.  I  White.  42l*044i*c;  No.  2  White,  89@4(>Uci 
Sborta  and  Middlings  quiet  at  $21. 


pair,  75c@*l:  do.  Western.  pnlr,  70®90c,;  geese' 

JLe’  ^  t>a*r>  $l.Si(*l.62:  do.  Western,  per  pair.  80c. 
(£0  1«00, 

Kuo78V  PoLn.Ttiv.-Turke.vs.  Western,  prime,  per  lb. 
at  I4jr»ll,c:  chickens.  Western,  prime,  per  lb,  at,  12',/, 1 3c: 
do.  State,  per  lb.,  110 12c;  ducks,  Western,  per  lb.  15 

UtflbC. 

Fresh  KiLtrp-Turkcys.  fair,  at  100 12c.;  chickens, 
do.  broilers,  3  it.  and  under,  32035c.  chickens,  do.  do. 
above  3  tt.  :<tl„;«e.  Fowls  Philadelphia  prime,  Me: 
do,  Jersey  prime,  I3tf;  do.  State  and  Western  prime  at 
12e:  do.  poor  to  fair,  al  lie.  Ducks,  state  and  West¬ 
ern  prime,  ,  or  lb.  lNalSc;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  per 
lb.  12al4e.  Geese.  State  and  Western  prime,  I  lan  l2e; 
d".  do.  poor  to  fair.  KidilOo;  squabs,  white,  per  doz, 
#2.  i>0l.  Game  -  English  snipe,  per  doz.,  $1.7502; 
plover,  per  doz.,  $1.,*). 

Hick..— Thu  quotations  are:  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
fair  at  3<^ajs>e  Stood  :.*j  *Ce;  prime  6^tc«*6^e;  choice, 
WtpitiC:  Rangoon.  4?*o:  Patna,  5Ke. 

,  SEiso*.  Clover.  1t),*nit<c-  Timothy:  quoted  at  $1  500 
If7''  Lmseed  quoted  at  *1  AVoUKl;  Canary  seed  at 
3.N,c.  for  Sicily,  and  S^e.  for  Smyrna 

SroAit.  Keflued  remains  very  quiet  and  Is  barely 
steady  in  price:  small  lots  bje.  above  quotations  ob 
talncd. 

Cut.  loaf,  V'  Ifc  7Vft07Wc:  Crushed,  7bi073i!c:  pow¬ 
dered,  ri*<#7j<S('.'  granulated,  6  U-tfc :  mould  ■•A."  (Utyia 
“i-  .  ’  L'on‘OCttonera> do  .iNgcsatandard  "A,"fi3-i«c: 
CUT  A.  rA^ijti’Ue;  white  extra  "C."  5Jh»®5Me:  yellow 
extra  C,  3V* «59$c;  "C,”  i-tyrtSc;  ye'lows,  I Lfeoc r>. 

Tobacc  o. -Seed  leaf  very  dull:  1892.  Pennsylvania, 
9014c;  IHSI  do.  2c;  1883,  New  Kngland,  Sim- 

drics,  3.cl»;:  Ilnvnna,  80c  . i$l  15;  Sumatra,  *L20MU.tK): 
Western  tobacco  dull  and  unchanged. 

VkokTabi.ks  — Old  potatoes  «t,  ji  .ei/o  V  bbl:  sweet 
^  Bermuda  potatoes  at  JI  .Tt  .Vj5 

,tuV..  i  nt'W  potaloes,  at  tl-vl.SO  for  best  Charleston 
chill:  $4-30  fordo.  Rose:  *404.50  for  do.  Peerless;  $4.50 
for  savunnuh  Hose.  Norfolk  beet*  at  $2.42.30  per  lnO 
bunches,  cabbages  Charleston  at  $l.30<*?.2fi  do. 
Norfolk  at.  Jl.3U.c2.23.  String  beans  at  $1 .5002  for 
i  harlcston  and  Savanuah.  do,  North  Carolina,  per 
crate,  at  *2ui2.2.v  do.  Norfolk,  per  hair  bbl.,  at  $304, 
Squash  Savannah,  at  75cm$i.0O  for  white;  Snntheru, 
P*-‘£, hf >l !•:  <*t  $■’.«. 2.V):  Long  Island  sptnaeti.  at  50075c 
J  md.  Oyster  Hay  asparagus,  pier  doz.  buneh,  at  $1,511 
02.25;  Jersey  do.  at  ftt.NJuei.  Cucumbers— Savannah, 

JV7110’  nt  Wctjft.84:  do.  fliarlesilon,  V  crate:  at 
•L  25wl.  75.  Toma  tors— Kcv  West.  0  hnah  l„,»  at 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 

New  York,  Saturday.  June  14. IR84. 

Bueapstuefs  asd  Provisions. — As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  No.  2  Chicago  Wheat  Is  H»e. 
higher;  Ungraded  Winter  Bed  It  1c.  lower-.  No 3  Bed 
Is  ttic.  lower.  No.  a  Bed  Is  2*fc.  lower.  CoHN.-fn- 
graded  Mixed  Is  2tjc.  higher;  Steamer  Mixed  Is  un¬ 
changed;  No.  2  I*  }j(o.  higher,  delivered:  No,  2  White 
is  unchanged.  Oats -No,  3  Mixed  is  1c  lower:  No.  3 
White  Is  4c.  lower:  No.  2  Is  le.  lower:  No.  I  is  4e. 
higher.  Mixed  Western  is  «e.  lower;  White,  do.  is 
lc.  lower;  White  State  Is  Kc-  lower, 

Flour— Quotations:  Fine, 
$2. 1.**,  >ij iit  srn perdue,  ^g.i,V(tAt>.ril  JUitit*r  ah  oxtirpiut* 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  *3.3903. 50'  good  to  fancy 
do.  $A55*«:  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $3,300 
3.;.v.  good  to  choice..  $3.-0a6.50:  chtniuon  to  fair  extra 
Ohio.  $H.4U:«4.U0-  good.  $4.03 05.2  >  -good  to  choice,  J5  30 
@8:  common,  extra  Minnesota,  f  3. .tv-a  3  60-  clear  *i'25 
05-  rye  mixture,  Si.'<U4.S0;  straight,  $4.8005.75; 
patent.  IS.tU0K.tO;  bakers'  extra,  $4.<5a-.rki.  st. 
LciUls  common  to  fair  e.XIra.  *s.+.vixl  70-  fair  to  good 
J4.,5<a.,.2'».  good  to  very  choice,  *9.30®6  25:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  iaS.50:  oily  mill  extra  for 
West.  Indies.  $3.03.15;  South  Ajncrlcnn.  13.1005.2:, 
Market  closing  dull.  SotTTHKRN  Kt,otn»— Common  to 
good  extra,  *3,5<k4i.rt5:  good  to  choice,  $4.7506.25.  Kve 
Flopu  steady,  with  a  moderate  trade  demand. 
Superfine,  $a65'*4.  Con*  Mk.il  -  Brandywine,  at.  *3  45: 
quoted  at  $3.2008.45:  Yellow  Western  at$V<3.85; 
FkKP  Quoted  tor  411  to  fill  ft.  $13,015  to  arrive  and  at 
mill,  80 lb,  at  3I70S8.50;  100  lb,  $  I '1021.  Sharps.  $21,500 
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All  Communlratlons  Promptly  Answered. 

JANESVILLE  HAY  TOOL  CO., 

Pole  Manufacturers.  Janesville,  WIs. 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &JST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  Junction  or  Uuinhu  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  OHy  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  in  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City.  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  111  the  Far  West,  (shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  lu  the  Houtii-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fuel  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great: 
TIi rough  I  due,  to  all  the  Health  ami  Pleuaur® 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  Mouth  Went,  iDcludime 
the  .Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
YtmemUe,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  poluts  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  nlso  rememher  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
theheartof  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  lu 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  ami  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

ft  In  known  as  the  great  TH  ROUGH  OAR  LINK 
America,  and  In  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
FineaC  Kq nipped  Railroad  in  f.lie  World  for 
nil  cIhmncm  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Ueupou  Ticket  omces  In  the  Untied  Htates  and 
Canada. 

T.J,  HOTTER, 

Vlce-X*ren.  und  Gen.  Manager. 

TJSRGEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  X’hsb.  Ag't  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  REA  N,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag't, 

i'l  Rruudway,  New  York,  and 
JlHi  WiLShlugtuii  St.,  Dos  ton. 


HEADQUA RTERS  FOR 

tandard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 


LIVE  STOCK  MAKKET8, 


Nbw  York.  Saturday.  June  13.  1884. 

Beevks— Receipts— Total  for  six  days  10,557  head, 
against  10,311  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Illinois  steers,  1,224  lb.  at  #11.80;  do.  1,209  ib„  at  Jli.7.5; 
do.  1,165  13,  at  *6.70;  do.  1,1  is  lb,  at  *6.30:  do.  1,0931b,  at 
DAic.,56  Ik  less  50c,  per  head;  Pennsylvania  steers, 
1,520  tt,  nt  #7.75;  do.  1,.*06  Ik,  at  $7.60;  do.  1,370  lb,  at 
$7,25;  bull,  1,340  Hi.  at  5Qc,;  steers,  1,376  In,  at  1264c, 
do.  1  423  $, al  $7.15:  do.  1,163  m,  at $0.40;  do.  1,143  m,$6,25i 
do.  1,090  $,  at  lie,  36  ft;  do.  at  $1.2.5;  Cincinnati  u till¬ 
ers,  1,109  lb.  at,  12c,  56  fc;  do.  1,203  lb,  nt  iisjc;  do  1,102 
T»,  at  $6  50;  do.  1,075  lb,  at  $6  30:  do.  1,066  ib,  at  $0.25; 
Indiana  steers,  1,333  Ib,  at  m*c„  56  lb:  Kentucky 
steers,  1,303  lb,  at  laufc,  56  ID.;  do,  |,28:i  is,  at  ll'yjc,  less 
$1  per  head: Kentucky  oxen,  1,248  Ib.at  lOJAtc,  56  lb;  do. 
1.400  lb.  at  tlljfc.  56  Ib;  Indlanu  steers,  cows  and  stags, 
1,063  at  I0,L»e.  55  Ib,'  do.  918  at  10c,  less  $1  per  head; 
Western  Mockers,  850  lb.,  at  $4.30:  Bulls  and  Oxen, 
,276  Ib,  at  $4.25-  Kentucky  Stlllers,  1,156  1b,  at  $6.60; 
do.  1,186  a,  at  12c,  56  Ib;  do.  1.093  ib,  at  lie;  Cincin¬ 
nati  do.  1,187  th,  at  *0.70;  do  1,138  ib,  at  $6.50;  Missouri 
do.  1,232  lb  at  $7.15;  do.  1,198  Ib  atfO.uo;  do.  1. 166  Ib,  at 

50.70:  do  4,222  Ib,  at  I2lyc.  56  lb:  Texans,  817  lb,  at  $4,60; 

o.8ll  tb,  at.  HMc.  54  lb  Ohio  do,  1,128  lb.  ut  12 W,  77  Ib- 
do,  I  427  n.  at  l2sle,  56  n,  do.  l.na;,  m.  at  1  id*.-.  06  ib; 
do.  1,311  lb,  ut  llft(c:  do.  911  lb,  at  tie. 

Calves.  The  market  ruled  him  at  3W08&O  for 
Buttermilk  calves,  and  59446641:  tor  State  vauis. 
with  prime  Jersevg  gening  at  86407.  Dressed  veals 
In  active  demand  and  V»e.  higher,  with  the  hooks 
cleaned  early  Rest  city  dressed  veals  sold  up  to 
10(j,c.,  and  I  Op.  was  the  ruling  price  rorgood.aud 
prime  country  dressed  sold  at  OutllVsC.  Dressed  but- 
lerinilk  ealves  sold  at  5  a7e. 

Sheep  ajio  I.amiis,— Total  for  six  days  20, ‘110  head, 
against  ;io, KsH  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Ohio  sheen,  Ut  Ib.  at.  OJ*-:  ;  Ohio  do,  so  n>.  ut 
W$c  Kentucky  sheep,  102  m  at  3'4c;  Jersey  Iami)»,  66 
tb ,  at  9lte  do,  63  lb„  at  9c,  Maryland  do  ,  03  lb,  at.  $Le; 
Maryland  ewe-,  112  Ib,  at  5Uo-  We- tern  sheep.  |nJ  Tb' 


McSHERRY 


Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accura 
and  strictly  first-class.  Works  to  the  entire  sutlsfi 
tion  of  everybody  wlio  knows  what  u  Grain  and  Fi 
tlllzer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  oxei 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  Mc.SUEKKY, 
Mention  this  paper. 

!>.  10.  IHcSHBKUY  At  CIO., 
_  Dayton,  O 


I,a,n  f  1  T  ,(  VI  1 1  si  Notting  Investors  S  percent. 

jcbii-U  ijlJclilM  p,.|n,.1|mi  uni1  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  *75,001).  Refer 
to  any  commercial  ugutipy.  Semi  for  cLrculars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

HMITJl'H 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 


FLORIDA 


_  .  4HUUI  1 4 1 J  Z,l  4*  4*  ||  |  k 

PABREXsI/M  LAM)  0111  (  i;,  Wa 

BeautitYU  Prairie  PAKM- 
INO  aiui  STOCK  Lands  it 
Northern  Iowa  and  CHHfc 
Southern  JVIiune.su-  Ur  M 
ta.  Prices  low, w%  m  m  % 
long*  time,  in-aji  ra  W 


The  only  ITaclleuI  Swing  Stanchion  Invented, 
I  hiiusands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  O. D.  HROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 


1810 


HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED 


terest 

onlyG 


S  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP 


Mfinu/aclurtrl  ut 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

Willi  a  msa:  imornEits 

OURMISTB  AND  Al'OTIIKOXHtHS. 
TopM»«sl  cviu.i«r!oit«,  th»ir  algustuc*  will  b* upon  J 
*»rl*  “)>••  yor 


I  Copy  of  Label.) 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT, 

Trial  Sample  for  Twelve  (Jen 
J  •  B.WHjLIA  ;>l  S  Jfe  CO>,  Giaatnnlinry 


Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Hone  Works,  at  West 
•roy,  N.  Y.  Established  In  iSflO.  This  is  a  Cure  Mono 
1  bosphate,  and  there  is  no  belter  In  market,  it  Is  u 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wlsbJng  the 
sale  of  the  best  Chosphate  in  market,  win  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  IJ.  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MENHADEN 

FERTILIZERS 


wuiii  in  ixirmurn  iuichk;  country.  Sen  a  for  maps 
and  publications. describing  Ilie  railroad  lands  and  the 
country.  They  a  re  sent  J1’  R  E  E. 

Address  C HAS.  II.  I.AMRORN, 
_ Land  Coro’r,  St.  Patti,  Minn. 
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Tiverton,  R.  I. 


.^cartel,  t  lover  weed  ITrlfollum  lneurnatum). 
100  bags  for  sale,  it  is  us  hardy  ns  other  clovers 
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heir. feed,  *TBA  W  <fc 
HA  V  CUTTER. 

I  The  knife  19  Steel,  and  tempered, and 
ay  I  is  tautened  to  lever  wnh  three  bolts, 

Ar  I  and  can  he  easily  uken  off  to  sharfu  n. 

r  M  The  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  the 

lever  to  which  tin-  knife  is  bolted. 
Hie  higher  the  lever  is  raised,  die 
looeer  it  will  cut.  All  arc  warranted.  Send  lor 
T/'slaf  whi  h  witl  1.,-  mail  I  FREE. 
'.LWAKK  MAOIflM:  tt).,  Newark,  O, 


Warranted  absolutely  purt 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ol 
Oi  I  hag  been  removed .  1 1  has  t h  ret 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  econo  mi* 
CaL  It  is  delicious,  nourishing. 


.TCUTW*- 

'A 


Choice  lot,  with  nice  roots,  from  best  Long  island 
ced.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices. 

fll,  GARRAHAS,  Kingston,  Luz,  Co,,  Va, 


Entered  at  the  Post-oflieo  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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THE  FOURTH. 

#  LITTLE  more  than  two  weeks 
will  bring  us  to  the  morning  of 
the  •*  Fc  urthw— our  great  raid- 
;  Rummer  holiday.  This  ought 
:  to  be  a  bright  day  for  you: 

perhaps  I  can  make  a  few  sug- 
i  gestious  that  will  help  you  to 
^  make  it  so.  To  make  the  day 
jr'iwrp  as  pleasant  os  possible  for  your- 

self,  you  must  try  to  make  it 
:  pleasant  for  others. 

||  9  If  you,  who  are  boys,  plan  to 

have  “fun"’  by  frightening 
Jm  sisters  and  timid  friends  with 

M  your  noisy  explosives,  you  will 

W  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  you 

think  about  it  honestly  when 
the  day  is  over,  that  you  have  not  enjoyed  the 
day  as  much  us  you  might  have,  even  though 
you  laughed  loud  and  long,  and  declared  it  to 
be  “jolly  fun.” 

If  you,  who  ure  girls,  liegiu  the  day  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  it  us  disagreeable  ns  you  cau  for 
“those  horrid  boys,”  and  scold,  or  scream  at 
every  explosion  of  their  fireworks,  you  will 
spoil  your  chance  for  a  pleasant.  Holiday. 

So,  in  planning  for  the  day,  don’t  fail  to  put 
kindness  on  the  programme;  keep  your  noisy 
fireworks  away  from  timid  people  and  sensi¬ 
tive  ears;  and  you  who  are  timid  and  own  the 
sensitive  eurs,  must  have  plenty  of  patience 
laid  up  to  last  through  the  day.  If  no  one  is 
planning  to  celebrate  the  day  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  you  cau  make  plans  of  your  owu. 
Get  together  the  girls  and  boys,  and  as  many 
grown  folk  os  you  can,  of  your  neighborhood, 
and  make  your  arrangements  for  the  day,  A 
very  pleasant  plan,  and  one  that  l  have  seen 
tried,  is  for  the  young  people  to  get  up  an  in¬ 
teresting  entertainment  and  invite  all  their 
friends  to  it.  In  arranging  your  programme, 
try  to  bring  into  it  the  spirit  of  the  day. 
Rend  in  your  histories  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  of  the  one  year  of  fighting  before  that 
Fourth  of  July,  when  I  he  leading  men  among 
England’s  American  colonists  met,  and  declar¬ 
ed  themselves  free  and  Independent  from  Brit¬ 
ish  rule.  Read  also  of  the  subwsjuaat  seven 
years  of  fighting,  with  more  of  discourage- 
meut.  and  defeat  much  of  the  time,  than  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Perhaps  one  of  your  number  cau  write 
a  little  play,  and  you  cau  personate  the  men 
and  women  of  those  stirring  Revolutionary 
times.  If  any  oue  can  write  in  rhyme,  have 
an  originul  patriotic  poem.  A  few  tableaux 
will  be  good,  and  be  sure  to  have  the  national 
songs  on  the  programme;  then  as  little  or  as 
much  of  fireworks  as  you  like.  If  the  grown 
folk  show  their  pleasure  by  furnishing  refresh¬ 
ments  to  close  the  evening,  you  will  of  course 
have  no  objections.  Whatever  you  may  do,  I 
hope  the  day  will  lie  a  hfippy  and  profitable 
one  for  you,  and  that  July  6  may  find  you  well 
pleased  with  the  holiday  you  have  celebrated. 

UNCLE  MARK. 

- - - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark:— As  you  give  information  on 
all  subjects,  1  send  you  an  Insect  the  name  of 
which  I  wish  to  learn,  what  It  feeds  upon,  aud 
if  it  is  injurious  to  the  farmers'  interests. 
These  insects  are  quite  numerous  in  a  piece  of 
ground  that  was  planted  to  corn  lastyear,  and 
set  in  strawberries  this  Spring.  They  buzz 
around  very  much  like  honey-bees,  aud  are 
constantly  going  in  and  out  of  little  holes  that 
they  have  made  iu  the  ground  1  first  noticed 
them  about  two  weeks  ago,  when  they  wen' 
quite  small.  I  asked  several  farmers  what 
they  were,  but.  none  had  ever  seen  them  be 
fore.  1  am  much  pleased  with  the  Youths’ 
Department,  l  think  it  is  just  calculated  to 
make  us  boys  take  an  interest  In  farming,  and 
make  it  our  business.  Respectfully  yours, 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J,  ALONZO  ROBINSON. 

A  ns. — The  specimens  were  tw  o  solitary  bees 
of  the  genus  Andreria,  Says  Westwood,  iu  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Insects:  “These 
insects  are  all  solitary,  each  species  consisting 
ouly  of  males  and  females.  The  latter  collect 
pollen  from  the  stamens  of  flowers,  rather  by 
moans  of  the  general  hirsuties  (bail’s)  of  the 
body  than  with  the  posterior  tarsi  (the  fiat,  of 
the  hind  feet).  This  they  form  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  honey  into  a  paste  for  the  food 
of  their  progeny.  They  burrow  into  the 
ground,  often  to  a  considerable  depth,  iu  sandy 
situations;  sometimes  oven  upon  foot  paths, 
especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun.  At.  the  foot 
of  these  burrows  they  deposit  an  egg,  in  the 
midst  of  a  supply  of  this  paste,  sufficient  for 
the  entire  consumption  of  the  future  grub, 
which  is  then  covered  up;  they  thus  pro¬ 
ceed,  building  cell  after  cell,  each  being  of  the 
width  of  the  burrow,  closing  up  the  hole  at 
the  top  w  ith  earth,  to  preveut  the  attacks  of 
parasites,  which,  however,  often  succeed  in 


entering  the  bole  and  depositing  their  eggs  in 
the  cells  ” _ « 

Dear  Uncles,  Aunts  and  Cousins:— As 
we  promised  to  give  the  results  of  our  garden¬ 
ing,  I  suppose  it  is  time  we  send  in  our  re¬ 
ports.  We  had  some  very  nice  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  and  salsify.  We  also  had  a  good  many 
celery  plants,  but  they  were  rather  neglected. 
We  intoud  to  try  a  new  plan  this  year,  and  see 
how  it.  works.  We  will  first  put  Rome  paper 
around  the  plants,  over  which  we  will  Rlip  a 
tile.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  if  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  tried  to  raise  cauliflower,  but. 
only  succeeded  In  getting  one  large,  and  one 
small  head:  we  intend  to  try  again  this  year. 
Our  cabbage  was  fair;  the  onions  were  a  total 
failure:  the  garlic  crop  turned  out  very  good 
and  we  intend  to  raise  a  larger  crop  next.  year. 

I  wonder  why  the  Cousins  say  so  little  about 
raising  garlic.  1  think  it  can  he  made  a  pay¬ 
ing  business,  but  we  erred  when  we  got  our 
bulbs  ready  for  market,  as  we  cut  the  stems 
off,  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  as  they 
do  not  sell  as  well  then.  We  have  been  trying 
to  raise  strawberries  for  the  last-  five  years, 
but  have  always  failed.  We  inteud  to  beep 
at  it  until  we  get  all  we  want. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  N.  and  ».  Rhodes. 

Uncle  Mark:— When  T  was  six  years  old  my 
father  died ;  then  we,  ray  mother,  brother  and 
two  sisters,  went  to  my  grandfather’s;  wo 
lived  there  one  year.  My  oldest  sister  went  to 
one  of  our  aunt’s  to  live,  then  I  went  to  live 
in  Nebraska  with  my  aunt.,  on  the  broad 
prairie,  where  the  deer  and  wolf  run  wild. 
One  night,  our  dog  barked  all  night.  1  heard 
wolves  bark,  and  thought  it  was  a  little  dog: 
in  the  morning  our  dog  had  three  chickens 
lying  by  the  door.  He  stood  by  them  growl¬ 
ing.  We  suppose  he  met  the  wolves  at 
the  stable  door  aud  took  the  chickens  from 
them.  The  wolves  are  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  dog.  I  have 
seen  them  run  over  the  hills  with  chickens. 
When  1  went  to  Nebraska  my  aunt  and  uncle 
lived  uuder  a  hill;  the  dug  out  was  12  feet, 
square.  They  had  one  hog  and  some  little 
pigs,  one  cow  and  a  little  calf  and  a  few 
chickens.  You  may  guess  1  was  lonesome,  as  i 
kuew  no  one  but  my  aunt.  There  were  no 
little  folks  to  play  with,  so  I  played  with  my 
rag -dolls  and  brokeu  dishes.  We  had  a  little 
pup,  black  and  curly.  I  taught  him  to  lead. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
Spring;  a  little  pink  cup  w  ith  a  fuzzy  atom, 
is  called  May  Flower.  There  is  a  little  white 
flower  called  Lamb’s  Tongue,  and  a  kind  of 
wild  flower  called  Sweet  William,  a  yellow 
flower  called  Indian  Faint,  and  Johnny-Jump- 
Up,  a  little  purple  violet.  When  1  went  to 
Nebraska  they  had  Sunday-school  in  a  log 
house.  1(5  by  20,  with  home-made  seats,  Infour 
years  1  went  back  to  the  eastern  part  of  Iowa 
to  see  my  friends.  1  saw  my  mother.  When 
I  came  back  my  brother  came  with  me  to  our 
uncle’s  in  tbc  western  part  of  lOwa.  In  a  little 
over  three  years,  my  mother  came  to  see  me. 
This  Winter  we  started  bark  I  came  as  far 
as  my  uncle's,  and  ns  they  wanted  me  to  stop 
aud  help  them  till  Spring,  I  will  not  go  on  aud 
see  the  rest,  until  then,  but  my  mother  is  in 
Ohio,  and  1  will  not  get  there  to  see  her.  The 
prairie  fires  are  very  destructive,  and  come 
every  Winter  if  they  do  not  have  good  fire 
breaks.  The  fire  sounds  like  the  cars  two  or 
three  nules  off.  guliklma  blackburn. 

Union  Co.,  Iowa. 


is  also  the  Charles  Downing,  which  we  prefer, 
as  it  grows  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  Many 
thanks  for  yaur  kind  invitation.  I  am  afraid 
the  Cousins  will  think  that  I  am  not  a  very 
neighborly  uncle,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  accept  the  many  kind  invita¬ 
tions  that  I  receive  from  the  Cousins  to  visit 
them,  not  because  I  do  not  wish  to,  but  because 
I  cannot  leave  the  Rural  office. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  and  until  of  late,  have  lived  on  a 
farm  most  of  the  time.  I  now  live  in  the  town 
of  Kankakee,  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
of  Die  same  name.  Our  former  residence  was 
on  a  farm  down  the  river,  eight  miles  west  of 
Kankakee. 

Near  the  house  is  an  old  mound,  supposed 
to  be  an  Indian  burying  ground.  Many  per¬ 
sons  came  there  to  investigate,  but  they  never 
found  anything  of  any  value.  Bones  were 
found  iu  abundance.  Papa  found,  lying 
under  a  jaw-bone,  a  thin,  round  piece  of  cop¬ 
per,  with  holes  in  the  sides,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  tied  to 
the  chin  of  one  of  the  Indians,  but  for  what 
purpose  we  do  not  know.  We  never  thought 
to  find,  anything  of  value,  and  when  persons 
would  come  to  investigate  mamma  would  say, 
“O!  you  can  have  anything  you  can  find,  ex- 
ce.pt  the  pot  of  gold."’  A  stone  was  found  that 
has  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  It  is  about  two 
inches  long,  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
diminishes  in  width  as  it  nears  the  top.  and 
has  a  sharp  edge.  I  do  not  know  to  what  use 
It  was  put.  Home  think  it  may  be  an  axe; 
others,  that  it  was  placed  on  the  end  of  n  long 
stick  and  used  os  a  spear.  We  have  also  found 
a  number  of  arrow  points  which  are  made  of 
stone,  from  the  size  of  one  an  inch  long  and 
a  half  inch  in  width,  to  one  2 inches  long 
and  nearly  two  inches  iu  width.  We  never 
fouud  very  many  perfect  ones.  Some  have 
sharo,  others  blunt  points  Small  pieces  of 
pottery  are  fouud  scattered  everywhere  We 
have  a  stone  axe,  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
anybody  could  have  cut  wi  ,h  such  a  tool. 

We  also  have  a  pestle,  used  for  pounding 
corn.  This  mound  is  very  old,  for  large  trees 
grow  on  the  surface  of  it.  When  one  of  the 
old  settlers  came  to  this  country  the  mound 
was  about  20  l'eet  high;  it  i*  now  1 1  feet  high. 
It  is  said  that  squaws  brought  the  dust  there 
in  baskets,  which  they  carried  mi  their  heads. 
Iu  my  next  letter,  I  will  give  a  description  of 
mv  ex;>crienee  on  a  farm,  if  you  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  the  Cousins.  From 
your  udefi.  ETTA  DICKINSON. 

Kankakee  Co.,  111. 

[By  all  means,  do  so.  uncle  mark  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  have  bettor  luck  iu 
raising  onion  sets  than  anything  1  have  tried, 
though  strawberries  do  quite  well;  we  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants  18  inches  apart  and  let  them  mat 
one  way.  This  year  I  have  sent  for  some  new 
kinds  to  try;  we  have  always  raised  Wilson 
and  Col.  Cheney.  The  maple  sugar  season 
this  year  was  quite  good,  although  I  have  seen 
many  much  bettor  seasons.  So  far  we  have 
had  hardly  enough  rain  to  start  the  seeds 
quickly.  Thanks  for  the  seeds;  will  try  to 
give  them  a  fair  trial.  1  have  started  some 
melon  seeds  iu  boxes  in  the  house;  some  think 
they  grow  better  if  they  are  uicely  started  be¬ 
fore  putting  them  in  the  ground,  and  we  do 
not  have  very  long  Hummers  iu  which  they 
cau  ripen.  I  should  like  to  correspond  with 
one  of  the  Cousins  farther  west  thau  I  am. 


Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


E.  H.  z. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Two  years  ago  I 
joined  your  Club,  and  received  the  melon 
seed,  but  it  did  not  come  up  on  account  of  the 
(•old  and  wet.  We  have  had  no  success  with 
melons  the  past  two  years;  it  has  been  too  cold 
aud  wet  iu  the  Spring.  We  tried  Cuban 
Queen  and  the  Boss  Watermelon,  but  it  was 
so  wet  that  t  hey  did  not  do  very  well,  aud  we 
did  not  get  uny  more  than  enough  melons  for 
seed.  I  have  raised  some  potatoes  for  two 
years.  Year  before  last  1  raised  seven  bushels 
ou  two  short  rows.  We  have  the  Early  and 
the  Late  Rose  Potatoes. 

Union  Co.,  Iowa.  John  w.  blackburn. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  moved  on  to  our 
raut'be  almost  two  years  ago.  and  like  it  very 
much.  We  have  < little,  horses,  sheep  and 
pigs:  we  farm  only  enough  to  (odder  the  weak 
stock  in  Winter.  The  Perfection  Watermelon 
was  true  to  its  name,  1  planted  seeds  iu  five 
hills,  and  they  yielded  20  melons  of  good  size. 
What  variety  of  strawberry  does  the  Rural 
think  the  best  for  this  climate?  1  raised  about 
200  chickens  lust.  year,  trying  different  plans, 
as  suggested  in  the  Rural.  I  he  plan  1  like 
best,  is  that  of  having  runs,  and  feediug  Die 
chickens  rice,  boiled  eggs,  millet,  seed,  etc., 
with  sweet  milk  for  a  drink.  1  raised  turkeys 
on  boiled  rice,  oat  meal  aud  sour  milk.  I 
should  like  to  have  Uncle  Mark  make  me  a 
visit.  Your  loving  niece, 

Harper  Co.,  Kansas.  “  gem.” 

[The  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty  thinks  the  Wilson  the  best  berry  for  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  Sharpless  is  an  excellent  variety,  as 
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JONATHAN  1'ERIAM 
V  ^  10  Years  a  I’racti- 
tjj  cal  Farmer. 

'  ■Zr.'7&: '  2  linn  Koval  Octavo 
t  11UU  (toublecolumn 

Bralir  j  3000  Title-  of  Snb- 

500  Tine  Ensrrav- 

|i|!  j  Price  round  in  Clou  S3. 75 

RiiywIS  1  .  'jaif  *  "W.  pk.th.  Common  Suite 

fc./V  OT  n  ■  Ipp-W-; fly  |W«!  of  II."  H.-mmts*!.. 

BS/'l/jlH  1  '■fcJXvLt ?  T!aJ|  “Comi>Mti*i<»iv.,  Compart 
RfcTjSB  I  I  t  Mel  C  ,ni ."-  -  c«l.  AO,,  In. 

1;  !Ji  j  "'.‘A  (v.n.plel*  LO.rmry  H  IU 

njMj|j  Mil  "-K.11M  ANI.  KmtNll.K. 


mm 


of  price. 

The  Continental  Publishing  Co 

CHICAGO. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Again  I  want  to  join 
the  Club,  for  I  have  not  written  for  so  long  1 
guess  I  am  expelled;  my  last  was  sent  to  W.  B. 

1  guess;  but  I  will  try  again.  We,  pa  and  1, 
have  nearlv  one  bushel  of  new  potatoes  from 
the  seed  ball  oT  Wall's  Orange.  I’he  blossoms 
were  dusted  with  the  pollen  of  the  White  StHf. 
We  planted  the  seed  in  February,  and  when  we 
set  out  the  plants  in  May,  we.  found  a  good  many 
little  potatoes  hanging  to  the  roots.  When 
we  dug  them,  some  of  the  vines  were  dead 
and  dry,  and  some  of  them  so  green  we  left 
them  till  killed  by  the  frost.  There  are  some  15 
or  more  kinds.  Color  from  clear  white  to  a 
dark  rusty  blue,  and  of  all  potato  shapes. 
We  had  poor  luck  with  Niagara  Grape 
seed,  ouly  one  came  Up,  and  the  chicks  got 
that.  W  bo  will  send  me  some  iu  exchange  for 
something  I  have  i  Huve  lots  of  plants  (house 
and  garden),  roses,  strawberries,  best  variety 
of  raspberries,  etc. ,  etc.  W  ill  exehauge  plants 
or  curiosities.  By  the  wav.  Uncle  Mark, 
don’t  you  want  some  of  the  new  potatoes,  oue 
or  each  color  ?  Home  were  too  large  to  go  in 
a  Mason  half  gallon  jar.  Well,  isn’t  this  long 
enough  for  W.  B.  Fa  says  he  didn’t  think  the 
Rural  could  improve  but  he  knows  it  has. 
That  stob  at  “Public  Robbers’"  ought  to  kill. 

Yours  truly, 

Knox  Co.,  111.  Levernk  Bloomfield. 

WANTED, 

Within  30  days,  100  very,  very  interesting 
letters  from  members  of  the  Youths’  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club.  Can’t  you  write  a  letter  that 
will  interest  and  instruct  your  Cousins?  Try 
it,  and  see, 


SONG  WORSHIP. 

TUB  nrilil  w 

SUM-SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 

BY 

T,.  O.  EMERSON  nml  W.  F.  HHERWIN. 

Price  35  ecmaj  H3«  per  hundred. 

Ttie  advent  or  a  new  Sunday-School  Sons  Book  by 
two  such  men  as  are  the  gentlemen  above  named,  is 
a  notable  event. 

Mr.  Emkbsox  stands  confessedly 
rank  of  church  music  composer*,  anil iMr. 
ills  ,  eminent  as  a  composer, b *1,*, "  , n 
the  eomnllliig  of  the  beat  known  Stmiia.v-ssenoo* 
nutate  Look-,  and  1ms  for  years  had  chaw  of  the 
musical  department  at 

OHAUTA.TT  QtrA 

atid  other  famous  i«*enibl los of  8n m^y ^chool  w-o r k- 
rrs.  The  music  slid  words  of  MINI.  \\  «K. 
mark  u  step  In  advance, being  far  uLo\c  lh,  ori  iiary 
Sunday  School  “Jingles.”  and  are  dignified  without 
beltiK  anil.  .  .  „  . 

The  ft v  mss  are  hv  eminent  writers,  and  nre  full  or 
the  beat  religious  truth. 

The  M .  *10  Is  of  a  high  order.  SuperlntcndentR  will 
tie  pleased  with  the  DuilsX  or  KBBJUCls.of  Which  tnere 
t*  a  great  variety. 

MntntTKits  cannot  fall  to  like  the  hymns. 

One  specimen  copy  matted  post  free  for  twenty-fl  c 
cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  ,  j  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., _ Bin  Broadway,  New  York. 

_  _ _ 

pijsrcUanccnte  Advertising. 


W  e  wtlt  send  vrra  a  watch  or  a  chain 
•V  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0. 0  D.,to  ho 
examined  before  paying  an?  .n-'ti  ey 
and  If  not  ««tt»fiuaory,  returned  at 

I  our  expense.  W  c  tnamtfnctu[«  »- 
0T  watclit*  an  1  save  you  per 
aent.  UaUloaw  of  MO ityle?  t 

W Arm  W •  aa* ntx* 

1TAR0ARR  AMERICAN  WATCh  t-0  . 

*  p- 


f/.YVf/f/J?  -f-V/1  JTTKJCT!  IK. 

CUSTER’S 

PROCESS  OF  COLOR  PRINTING. 

Cards.Circular*.  Handbills,  etc.  printed  Iu  BrUrlit- 
|y  (.mlruHied  Colors.  Nearly  »k  cheap  as  black. 

500  liumiirMCards  vi  00, 

Samples  free.  .am.-.,  i  WviUmii‘ 

,1  os.  CUSTER,  Jackson,  JHtcta. 

Alien  Complete  Outfit 

This  1*  our  latest  and  best  OUttlt.  It  consists  of  a 
fine  11  foot  Jointed  rod.  with  brass  Ups  and  ferrules; 

1  bob;  1  cork  bob  with  hook  and  line:  »>  strikers.  . 
forty  foot  sen  grass  linos  and  t  shorter:  D  assorted 
hookn;  :t  trout  and  3  imsn  riles,  i  tine  bait  box,  binged 
cover  and  highly  ornamented;  1  trolllnu  hook  and  I 
reel  holding  lo  feet  of  line  This  U  n  spjendtd  outH t 
for  those  who  ilcilght  In  fishing  1  rtec  S I ,  or  ,i  for 
»  J.  7  5  Remit  by  postal  note  or  c -urrenep. 

J.  V.  COLBY  CO  .  Chicago,  III. 

PATFNTSH“-b-"^ 

I  I  La  'll  F;it»nt  Att'ys,  Washington,  D.  0. 

STV  ^  v  n  Month  nml  Hoard  for  3  h" 

Ak  M  young  Men  or  i  ad les,  in  each  county. 
vTj  To  take  orders  fov  the  Lives  of 

B I, AlINE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  V.  W.  ZiEOt.ER  &  OO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

_ - — . —  Chased  Band  or  Double  Heart  Ring. 

c'  !•  50  Pr€’tv  Chrcmo  CdTuS  with  v.ame 

-At  and  PRESENT,  all  t  r  U4  cents. 
gjkj.  CLINTON  Si  CO„  North  Haven.  Ct- 


ISIS S 

■ALtlC  (U)l  ILk#  lit2,  i.uiintidrromum  Ll.twllli.gt  c 

Sw^3lrob^'co?.^'rFO^:  gonn! 

a  New  Style  Imported  Chroino  Cards;  beauties, 
t,-y  them-  name  on.  l"c.  Elegant  premiums  for 
«U Agents.  .ETNA  PRINTING  Co.,  Nortlllord,  Ct. 

vi assorted  Chromosmew)  with  name  and 
lE  aSKST MC.  Caplbd  Card  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

BLAINE  and  LOO  AN  (imctiv  ftl-fs ; 

Size  12x16.  beautifully  Lithographed,  only ^  10  cents 

each,  3  for -J3  cents,  1  Do/.cii  «U  cents. 

E,  G.  Rideout  dt  Co.,  10  Barclay  Ht„  b.  *. 


PERSONAL. 


jtttisrcU.’tncuus  ^dmtisinfl 


Kmplcmenisi  .mil  Machinery 


Since  leaving  the  White  House,  Mrs.  Hayes 
has  devoted  herself  to  raising  poultry. 

hen  but.  IT,  De  Lvsseps  acted  as  consul  at 
Cronstadt,  and  filled  several  diplomatic  posts. 

John  La  WHENCE,  who  piloted  Farragut’s 
fleet  safely  into  Mobile  Bay  in  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  died  recently  in  the  county  poor- 
house,  near  Mobile. 

One  of  the  richest  rose  gardens  in  the  whole 
South  is  on  the  plantation  at  Pass  Christian, 
Mississippi,  owned  by  the  daughter  of  General 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Dubys. 

The  Chinese  ambassador  to  Paris,  Marquis 
Tseng,  traces  his  ancestry  to  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  disciples  of  Confucius,  Tseng  Tsii,  which  is 
quite  equal  to  “coming  over  with  the  Con¬ 
queror.” 

M«.  IV  illiam  B.  Dinsmork,  the  president 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  who  is  one 
of  the  largest  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the 
country,  first  applied  the  idea  of  sending  fancy 
cattle  by  express. 

Lawrence,  Kansus,  was  named  for  Mr. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  treasurer  of  the  famous 
“New  England  Aid  Society,”  and  who  is  now 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  West. 

There  are  hut  three  persons  ,n  the  United 
Htates  who  have  received  the  three  honorary 
degrees  of  doctor  of  divinity,  doctor  of  laws, 
mid  doctor  of  literature:  they  are  Professor 
Wilson,  of  Cornell;  President  Barnard,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  President  McCoBh,  of  Princeton. 

I  HE  Earl  of  Wilton  has  just  had  his  tongue 
cut  out.  He  boro  the  operation  well,  and  it 
bus  been  successful,  at  least  in  saving  his  life. 
Hitherto  cancer  in  the  tongue  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  fatal.  The  elder  Placide,  Henry,  died  of 
it,  and  his  brother  Thomas  committed  suicide 
under  the  suffering  which  attends  it. 

The  first  monument  ever  erected  by  a  single 
Saxon  village  community  to  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  was  recently  dedicated  at  Problis,  near 
Dresden,  to  Oe  >rg  Johann  Palitzscb,  who  led 
the  IiTe  of  a  plain  farmer,  who  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  Halley’s  comet  nnd  of  the  fresh¬ 
water  polypus,  who  introduced  lightning-rods 
into  Dresden,  and  potatoes  into  the  country 
along  the  Elbe. 

Queen  Victoria  has  just  attained  her  65th 
year,  an  age  which  has  been  exceeded  by  nine 
only  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  dating  from 
the  Norman  conquest,  viz. :  Henry  1.  and  Ed- 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Iloosick  Fallw,  Ilcimsiolner  Co.,  IV.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Walter  A.  Wood  Improved  Harvester, 

with1 

IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment. 


PROFESSOR 


jj-ftOSPHAT/c 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford'a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc...  and 
«  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Tow- 

Hi  V>ol ll es.  Sold  nr  n  reasonable  price. 

1  he  llorsford  s  A  Imiinac  and  Cooit  Hook 
sent  Irec- 

KumfqrdChemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  ill.  A  NTllON  V  Ag’t  100  uud  102  Kende  St.,N.  Y. 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  EVER’ 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  tho  Present  Season 
lilialir  OltAiVI)  PKI/i;s  It nving-  been  AWAIM 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


or  heirs  send  stamp  tor  circular 
showing  who  Is  entitled  ro  pen- 
|.  <’  Wood, 
Oox  Si,  Washington,  D.  c. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Salt*  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 


AGti.VTS  WANTED 


Rt  <  aL  Tuos.W  TCfior.  Outsell.  (ill olhen  (Otol.  Author 
Aiahcntte  T"i|w-tlnl.  ComntoU*.  the  ti.„i  ,,„d  Chrnnest. 

..00  |m;**-  *  I  ..Ml.  Sell.  like  Wlldflu,.  .Ml  |>0I  CVIlt.  !. .  Al'/llO 

"'ll  i  il  rWiei.  A’lrrulai-,  Kxln*  Term to 

II \KI  I'OltD  1*1  Hi-Glisi.  («,.  liurtibril.  « 

AGEMTS  WANTED  fur  the  new  hook 

o.  .KJ.SM<)'Tki  WIIMEV  JwXcmnnl'ttJbu  iCIhribeth 

.Viwr/  I  /»•/,«,  Mar,.,,,  llarbmd,  arnl  |H  Other  Kniinent 

i,;"", r'‘  thru  (/»•  OipAgontf  sol  I  I  O  to 

s Ml ...  SaSsSKK: 

REX  MAGNUS. 

T  II  K  K  O  O  I>  PRKHEK.VATJVE. 

Was  thoroughly  tested  hy  thousands  of  people  last 
yenr  and  Is  now  well  known  a<  a  simple.  sure,  cheap, 
reliable  and  wholesome  preservative  of  nil  kinds  of 
animal  rood.  Send  for  rirenlar  aud  testimonials. 

the  utryiivroN  compact. 

^59  «  •.'til  STATE  STKKKT.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

LEARM  TELF.GR  A  PHY,  or  SHORT- 1 1  AND 

Ltflnn  anil  TV  PK  IVItITIM;  he.,.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  Vai.icnii.su  linos,,  Janesville,  Wis. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO 

ZIMMERMAN  rilinnn  ■HPAn 


aolzed  Iron.  FIVE  MIZES.  15,000  SOLD.  Ecouom 

pay  for  itself  In  audays  use,  out  of  sale  of  Its  own  products 
id  Treatise.  Address,  ZIMMERS!  AN  il'F’tJ  CO.,  CUnelaiuiti 


A  NEW  , 

DEPARTURE,  J 


Jfm|ilournt,«  and  padiiutrjj. 


Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Mill  over  ALL  OTHFPS 

we  mention  nE"3i 

iy  f\  levers,  weights,  pulleys, 

"  CHAINS  OH  WIRES 

Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  revolving  the  Pump  Rod 

. . .  t»  L  O  C  k  ItSGlf  Jit  desired. 

.HAS  A  BRAKE  which  prevents  wheel  from  running  when  out  of 

q£  Perfect  SELF  GOVERNOR  and  very  simple,  having  but  one 

THE  ONLY  MILL  using  an  automatic  stop,  which  enables  the 
wheel  to  run  at  a  more  UNIFORM  SPEED  in  heavy  winds. 


WT  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


Ih  the  1‘IONKElt  tV  I, T{A II- 
ING  JIAI  IIIMC  OK  IT*s 

kind  in  the  .makiakt. 

Il  bne  b«JU  In  umi;  for  It)  yearx, 
with  highly  nndntiictiiry  re- 
Mill*-  We  iMiil.it  o  OllFC 
The  two  smaller  O  ditto 
iw/.err  tor  CnUV«lli'nce  of  Mninll 
cn  pi  till  InIk,  slid  for  section# 
where  the  fruit  cron  is  not  very 
large.  Hood  fur  fleaerlptl VO 
Circular  and  tcHtiinouiulx  to 


S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


jltod:  ami  poultry, 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  H  It  Kl> 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD, 


STOVER  MF  C  CO 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

BRAKES 


_  fueepokt,  ixj 

PHILLIPS7  EVAPORATOR 

•Smyrna,  Delaware,  In  eompetlthiVwl th  Pi'/'wiU 
luma.  Two  SP/.om.  Patent  Iron  Troy  Frame*. 
Danger  of  hre  avoided.  Information  respecting  the 
Alijcnlo.  #  Royally  Claiiim  fund-died  Irce. 
.-iPE0  r®h}  fa  *ii city .  Investigate  before  you  buy 

w-  u-  I’hillipA, 


^  Ml  IC#  A.  * 

CLYDKSDAI.E  HORSES.  PEHCHERON-NORM AN 
HORSES.  TROTTINti  Hit  ED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  man 
year*  expat icnoe  in  breeding  and  Importing  Uiru 
tolU.-Huu*.  oppurtunl  ty  of  romyarinv  different  breed 
low  price*,  because  of  extent  of  buHnesa  and  low  rah 
sol'le?led|10rtatl0n.  Cata,0KUtf  free-  Correspond  enc 
A'OWUXjX,  BH.OTKSlIi8 
8PRINOBORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New Yorker. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO, 

t*  >rmi  u-irmy  ......  ..  ....  ..  _ _  . 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


STOS  WUJO*  lit', II. K,  *40.  St  TON,  *50. 

,  4  Ton  #041.  tc>-. in,  Kui  I  mluilcd. 

<r.24.?.  "iV,  FARMER'S  SCALE,  85. 

The  ..iltio  Dolucli  vc,"  L  ,*/„  to  'js’lb  811. 
800  O’MHiU  M/lti  l< cii ii n  il  I'llK  K  MhT  KUKK. 

P0BGSS,  TOOLS,  &o. 

BK8T  HlltliK  B4DK  Foil  I.HMIT  WllltK,  *10 

■40  III.  Anvil  nil  <1  Kit  of  Tools, 

...  rmi’n  lime  .jel  iw.m-,  lining  odd  join*. 

Mower#,  Anvil*.  Vlee.  *  Other  Article* 
'IT  l.OWKST  f'ldl'KH,  WllUl.klUUC  4*  UKT4IL. 


AGENTS  WAITED  in  unoccupied  Terr 
BOSTON,  32  8.  Mark'"  t  BRADLEY  < 
New  York,  22 College  rJace.  j  SYRACUSE. 

”THE  BL.ST  IS  CHEAPEST.'* 

THRESHERS  £Z? 

(Bolted  to  all 


THE 


Fur  rSule.-SII  U(IP-II1KK  l>  i\VN  SHEEP 

Krom  Tinported  .stock. 

EiKht  Hums,  one  year  old.  and  two,  two-yeur-  al.o 
the  Increase  of  my  nock  at  reasonable  prices 

,  W.  A.  iilM,H-*IIA\V, 

_  A yrilule  Farm  North  Ka«i,  Pit. 

HHOKT  IIOUN  Youna  Hulls  of  fashionable 

by  ,K-  J1*  ALLEN,  (.1.1,1  hum. 

iUurris  Co.*  New  .1 


Una  I  mpro  veiuents  ovei 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES  1 


-  - - section*.  Write  tor  t  il  n 

QJjiI  Prices  to  TliHAiU',i,,(ir  .v  I'nvlor  Co..  Ma 

■•'THE  FAVORITE 

POTATO  8UG  EXTERMINATOR. 

Is  the  beat  ami  most  satisfactory  Ms-  / 
chuieln  iiHofor diiKtlrur  poison*  mix.  / 
ed  with  plaster,  etc., on  Potato  vinca.  / 

SAVF8  la  ho  it.  A/ 

OMYtO  and  AIATLKIAI. 

Potato  Hug  it  destroissT 

Salely, Quickly, Klleetuallyff  M 


Kasy  to  clean,  oiwy  to  oin-rat*. 
vvm  not  wear  out;  cover  caatlngs 
will  not  break.  Hcnd  for  circular. 

•  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

Sole  manufacturer, 

NY ItAUtJHE,  N,3 


r  rsey 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


L  IichUt  H  liltcu.  Po- 
VWFlunfV.ChraflMi  t  llH|HirLGi!  IS  t  rU*. lit  rex 
A.»cu  ^icii  cvitv  am  ill  -.old.  Hiruug.  iieulth/ 
urli  v  ifiiiiruiitffd,  .^eiirl  Ntxnip  for  tiow  C'mUu 
II.  W  urrfnirtou.  Buz  M4.  (At  Ch e«U:r.  Pa, 


THE  DAVIS 

STUMP  PUbLKR. 

Ilecelred,  Centennial  Medal. 
Ih  now  In  use  lu  Canada  aud 
nearly  every  part  of  the  U  M 
LIFTS -40  to  50  TO  s. 
Stun  is  <in  rtinnors,  w.irke  i 
by  two  in  a.  1  sizes.  Price 
*1."*  in  *7D.  Circulars  free. 
Manufactured  by  *<,  L.  B  N- 
H  II,  Westerville,  Franklin 
Co.,  C. 


Kaslesf  riding  _ 

Hide  ins  easy  P 

soiiaswlth  two.'""1*-^  . 

lengthen  and  shorten  neeordinu 
earry.  Kqually  v 
roads  and  fitin  drive*  of  *-iVie. 
void  by  all  t  tie  leadi  ngf  ‘urrlag.  " 

Henry  Timkr.i,  I'atoiilro. 

Used  exclusively  by  ADnfvr 

im-Auo.  ill.  ABBOT 


I  rhirlc  made. 
)  with  one  rier 
'The  Kjiri.iKs 
... Jbe  weight  Ibey 

well  arlapteil  to  rough  country 
.  ,,  Manufactured  uml 

eRulIrlcrsanil  Dealerv 

Nt  I .on la.  Jlo. 


JtltMCV  ItKli,  fOt.  1  M.-llll: yjL 
t'lael«r  Whit*-,  ilrrt.btr.  X  V..rk- 
shin-  i-Ib-.  soulhiloan,  CuUnulil 
:in*l  Oxfi.nl  l.fiw ii  Stir*' |j An il  I. miii  1^ 
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Liberal  terme  to  agente  de  dealer »  j&k 
Write  for  full  description  and-ai 
terms.  Manufactured  by^^l 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


jtptwonms 


A  SOLON  of  this  city  says  that  thunder  is 
like  an  onion  because  it  comes  peal  after  peal, 
— Chicago  Eye. 

IIe.vh  are  a  little  backward  on  eggs,  but  they 
never  fail  to  come  to  the  scratch  where  flower¬ 
beds  are  concerned. — Chicago  Sun. 

Gknkva  has  a  rnan  that  has  moved  so  often 
that  his  live  stock  lie  down  and  cross  their 
feet  every  time  a  covered  wagon  stops  at  the 
door.— Watertown  Observer. 

A  Vkumont  editor,  in  publishing  one  of 
Byron’s  poems,  changed  the  words  “Ob  gods!’ 
to  “Oh  gosh  I”  because  the  former  was  too  pro¬ 
fane  for  his  readers. — Boston  Post. 

A  Michioan  girl,  at  one  sitting,  ate  two 
pounds  of  Limburger  cheese.  She  soon  found 
out  which  of  her  admirers  really  loved  her, 
though  even  that  one  remarked  that  he  didn’t 
admire  her  taste.  -Boston  Saturday  Times. 

“Are  you  familiar  with  Bryant?”  asked  a 
young  lady  of  a  timid  young  man  whom  she 
was  trying  to  draw  out.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  replied 
proudly,  brightening  up,  “I  graduated  at  one 
of  his  busiuess colleges.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  witty  old  physician  on  meeting  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  ducks  iu  the  road,  was  saluted  with  the 
usual  "Quack,  quack,  quack!”  “See  here,” 
he  cried  to  the  neighbor;  “keep  these  ducks  at 
home,  or  I’ll  shoot  ’em.  They’re  indulging  in 
personal  remarks." 

A  woman  dropped  into  a  commission  house 
on  Woodbridge  Street,  to  purchase  a  barrel  of 
apples  for  family  use.  but  she  did  not  mean  to 
be  bitten  in  the  purchase.  “Are  all  the  best 
ones  on  top?”  she  cautiously  asked.  “Oh! 
no;  the  contents  are  alike  all  the  way  through.” 
“Will  you  knock  the  head  out  of  the  other 
end?”  “Certainly,  madam,”  and  in  two  min¬ 
utes  the  feat  was  accomplished  and  she  saw 
the  same  grade  of  choice  apples,  this  satisfied 
her  that  there  was  no  deception,  and  she  paid 
over  her  money.  It  was  not  until  she  related 
the  circumstance  at  the  dinner  table  that  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  ruise  a  doubt  in  her  mind. 
Then  her  husband  said:  “My  dear,  I  used  to 
buy,  pack  and  ship  apples.  The  rule  is  a 
peck  of  nice  ones  on  either  end  of  the  barrel 
and  a  bushel  aud  half  of  worm  holes  in  the 
middle.  Pass  the  butter.”— Detroit  Free 
Press. 


'°flrn*iion  regatd'”" 

«T_  XT.  POWER, 

Land  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  *  Manitoba  R’y, 
ST.  PACL,  MINX. 


Write  to 


vention  of  Gruelty  to  Animals?” 


PERFECT  FRUIT  can  be  secured 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER  Patented 

manufactured  by 

the  PLANTERS’  HOE  CO., 


TROY,  N.  Y 


By  the  use  of  Field*"  Orchard  Force  Pump,  the 
only  practicable  Implement  for  destroying  tnsectson 
fruit  trees.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

ITEM*  FORCE  PUMP  CO  , 

I.ockport.  N.  Y. 


Oroatrxi  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now  •»  your  time  to  got  np 
orders  fornnreelrbruied  Tea* 
and  Colfeei,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Hose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome^Decorated 


Gold  Band  Moes  Rom  Dinner  kcor  Gold ‘  Band  M°sa 


The  above  cut  represents  the  HKURYNOTON  JWACHI^K  F O 
TOFS  u  will  dig  where  there  are  heavy  vines,  and  DOES  h WiJ  W 
OF  SOIL,  leaving  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground,  WITHOU  V  CU 1 
and  in  good  shape  for  picking  up.  If  it  does  not  perform  the  work,  t 
fully  and  satisfactorily,  no  patronage  is  asked  for  it.  It  will  tell  its  ow 

with  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  it.  _  .  .  , 

1c  was  awarded  a  DIPLOMA  from  the  Western  New- York  Agnct 
ester  N.  Y..  September  30th,  1881,  for  a  SUCCRSSFCL  Machine  for  E 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Fairs  of  both  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Coun 
CATE  OF  HIGHEST  MERIT  at  New  York  State  Fairs,  188*  and  1883. 
Only  a  limited  numlier  of  orders  for  these  Machines  can  be  tilled 

Price  $125.00,  for  all  orders  received  before  July,  1884,  Free  on  I 
For  descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  parties  who  hav 
Machine  on  their  farms,  address 

Planters’  Hoe  Co., 


PtjscfUanmsi 


K  aiiokjl.  Mo.,  Nob.  9.  Is®!-  . 

I  purchased  five  buttles  Of  your  Hop  Bittern  of  Blsh 
on  Jt  Co.  last  fall,  for  my  daughter  and  am  wel 
pleased  with  the  Hitters.  They  did  her  more  good 
than  all  the  medicine  she  has  take nTf ° ^ “ 1  *, ;(j fu?' 

The  above  la  from  a  very  reliable  farmer,  whose 
daughter  WHS  111  poor  health  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  could  obtain  no  relief  until  she  used  Hop  Bitter*. 
She  In  now  In  aw  good  health  as  .any  person  In  the 
country  We  have  a  large  sale  aud  ihet  ari e  making 
reuiarknble cures.  W.  8.  HIoDOf  &.<  u. 

JOSH  BIDDINGS  HEARD  FROM 


Celery,  Cabbage 
and  Cauliflower 


We  have  now  ready, 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  TJNL0ALER 


Sent!  for  Price  List, 
tn  which  is  offered  for 
sale,  plants  of  our 


other  bony 

fin  ltd  bull e tidal  eflocta,  U6V6T  levying  nckr  or 

WE  GUARANTEE  ^ATsrio'BiLSAM 


Par  xnpenor  Ui_a  bhsteroronutenMthai 

tnbleeposiiful 
riu  BALSAM 

Ron uoe more  WHIM  .-••*-  a  whole  bottle 

of  Tuiy  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  over  made. 

Every  lx -tile  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  sold  is 
wiirrunted  to  irive  sntiafnetioii.  Price  SI .50 
5£botUa 8<Md by  drugghde.  or  Kent  by  express, 
chorBCS  paid,  with  lull  directions  for  its  use. 

Lawrence,  williams  &.  co. 

<  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  t 

Molt  iKiporltrt  <t  BrcpWator-,  for  th*  V.  8.  and  Oc .nada. 


WHITE  PLUME  CELERY 


N I V  K.  3  blade,  -stag  or  Ebony 
uig  blade,  as  carefully  made  as 
postpaid,  «U0.  All  J'ur  goods 

;ed  from  razor  atfcel.  and  r«s 

iilartd  tree*  if  soft  or 
flawy.  Our  Fanners 
Extra  Strong  a  b  a'-e, 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE 
Price,  $  I  .OO. 


Has  no  equal  In  capacity,  adaptation  or  saving  of 
time,  labor,  or  expeuse.  Bay,  grain  i  bound  or  loose i, 
cjover  seed,  peas,  beans,  stalks  and  unhusked  corn, 
unloaded  with  equal  case  um!  rapidity:  M  loads  un¬ 
loaded  In  six  hours.  For  descriptive  circulars  address 
BOA  ROWAN  BROS..  HUoriaville.  N .  Y. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 

fFKED  MILLS, 
The  cheapeer, 
and  best  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  $30  and 
upwards,  sull¬ 
ied  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
drcul  ars  to 
A. W  STEVENS 

t  Auburn.  N.Y. 
Mention  this 
paper. 


MAHER  &  GROSH,  75  S  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

PRUiT  rmiERs. 

Awarded  the  Silver  Medal  over 
all  competitors  at  New  F-ugland 
Fair.  P-sA. 

The  operation  Is  such  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
flues  and  dt  Hectors  a  re  so  arranged 
that  the  evaporation  is  the  most 
rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  Sizes  lor  (arm  or  factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  mating  Apple 
Jelfv  from  Cider  without  sugar 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevaters,  etc 

BOOMER  &■  BOSCH  EIIT 
PRESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Is  uot  Unisonous  or  Corrosive 

ranted  to  curt  SCAB.  Mixes  | 
with  COl.b  M  ATCH 

ssnni  nsLSf'" 


x  Wilt. 

perfectly 
S  .fc  to  use  m 
St.  Ilia  a  sure 

^”1J”?'a fl  I  ;  1 1 1  i  I  Htin  ’  oiacn sea.  1  .1  s  c  .•  t 
Posts  and  DULU  worms  of  domestic  aid 
inSS  '  K.r  Sheep  .haves  UIA  T  T  D  M}”*"'* 
like  silk.  l  ivery  burner  V?  A  t  fl  d.  str  ivs 

keeii  it.  111  (lie  I  louse  hold.  *  1  **  ■  ”  1 1  destroys 

all  bud  smells.  No  iufrelioiis  malady  can  n  I  Q 
exist  where  lots  Dip  Is  employed  as  a  Dlsiu-  II I  r 
feetauD  For  its  various  uses  m  detail, and 
prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  CenM  Agent, 

296  E.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PLATFORM  SPRING*'-' 


Something  New  for  Small  Dairies. 
AUTOM  ATIC  BUTTER  WORKER. 
Just  iuvented,  without  Gears  or  Cogs.  We 
furnish  Churns,  etc.  First  order  at  whole 
sale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Manufac¬ 
tured  at  Warren.  Mass.,  and  Fort  Atkinson, 

Wts.  Send  for  circular. _ 

W .  E.  LIN  COLN  CO.,  Warren, Maes. 


iX* 

il 

,111111111111 


saiH' 


NEW  YOKE,  JUN 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


at  the  center,  so  that  one  plant  would  answer 
for  all  four  divisions  of  the  pasture.  If  there 
were  old  or  imperfect  hedges  separating  me 
from  my  neighbors  or  the  public  road,  I  would 
put  up  a  single  strand  of  t  he  best  barbed  wire 
inside  the  fence.  As  for  division  fences,  I 
would  use  two  strands  of  the  same  kind,  with 
good  posts  14  feet  apart.  If  I  desired  to  in¬ 
close  a  piece,  that  I  could  use  as  a  hog  pasture 
when  the  steers  were  in  the  other  divisions, 
the  fence  would  consist  of  three  six-inch 
boards,  the  first  touching  tlio  ground,  with 
spaces  of  eight  inches  between  the  other  two, 
and  two  barbed  wir«s  at  the  top,  with  nine- 
inch  spaces  between  them;  it  being  understood 
that  whore  boards  were  used  in  connection 
with  wire,  the  posts  should  stand  eight  feet 
apart,  or,  better,  seven. 

Everything  being  ready  for  my  stock,  I 
would  try  to  get  about  50of  the  best  thin, Short¬ 
horn  full-bloods,  or  grades  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  paying  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  cent 
above  the  market  price,  in  order  to  secure 


light  stocking  for  160  acres ;  but  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  that  the  “  three  acres  to  the 
steer  limit”  for  the  year  round,  is  both  the 
safest  and  best,  and  especially  in  dry  seasons, 
when  a  large  number  would  so  much  shorten 
the  herbage  as  to  compel  feeding  grain. 

Nothing  harms  pastures  more  than  tramp¬ 
ing  them  early  in  the  season,  aud  nothing  takes 
the  feeding  value  out  of  standing  grass  more, 
or  lodges  it  worse,  thau  the  meandering  of 
cattle  when  the  herbage  is  wet  either  with 
dew  or  rain,  not  only  because  of  tbe  lodging 
which  inevitably  follows,  but  because  of  the 
wasting  which  results  from  the  movement  of 
the  feet  and  legs.  Indeed,  if  it  were  feasible 
never  to  allow  stock  upon  pastures  except 
when  they  are  dry,  they  and  meadows  of 
heavy  grass  may  be  depastured  completely 
down  without  hardly  any  lodging  or  loss  of 
the  herbage,  and  hardly  any  lessening  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  grasses,  or  their  fatten¬ 
ing  qualities. 

As  for  the  40-acre  field  not  to  be  turned  in 


I  am  satisfied  two  acres  of  good  grass  would 
go  as  far  as  three  acres  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  that  600  pounds  could  bo  put  on  iu 
the  same  time  it  now  takes  to  put  on  200. 

Though  there  are  many  minor  points  neces¬ 
sarily  left  unnoticed,  the  above  is  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  theoretically  perfect  management  of 
pastures  and  grazing  them,  aud  that  farmer 
will  be  the  most  successful  in  the  business  who 
comes  nearest  to  the  course  proscribed,  if  to 
the  condition  laid  down  for  the  fattening  of 
steers  on  grass  alone,  as  abovs,  wore  added  an¬ 
other,  that  the  steers  should  have  access  to 


JERSEY  COW,  OAKLAND’S  CORA, 


OTWITUSTANMNO  the  preju- 
dice  in  the  minds  of  some 
and  the  ridicule  sought  to  be 
4^  ,  *??*%  ■  fixed  on  the  Jerseys  as  poek- 

ijfri  jte  j  et  cows,  etc. .  there  can  bo  no 

'  yj  If.  I  Mj?  doubt  in  the  minds  of  fair- 

thinking  people,  that  the 
Jersey  is  destined  to  exert  a 
Vy,  powerful  influence  for  good 

ri*  upon  the  butter  producing 

interests  of  this  country.  We  take  pleasure  iu 
presenting,  at  Fig.  199,  a  good  illustrutiou  of 
a  fine  butter  cow,  Oakland’s  Cora.  18853.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  Jersey  Boy,  93  J.  11.  li.,  and  of 
Lively,  1401.  F.  8.  J.  H.  B.  Jersey  Boy  is  a 
grandson  of  Welcome,  166.  The  blood  of  Wel¬ 
come  enters  largely  into  all  the  best  descend¬ 
ants  of  Coomassig,  and  many  claim  that  it  was 
from  him  that  her  best 
descendants  derive  their 
superiority.  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  remarkable 
cow,  Princess  2d,  with 
a  record  of  27  pounds  10 
ounces  in  seveu  days, 
has  12#  per  cent,  of  his 
blood.  Welcome  has 
over  .30  descendants 
with  records  of  over  14 
pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week. 

Oakland’s  Cora  s  tbe 
property  of  Mr.  Valen- 
cey  E.  Fuller,  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

She  is  a  solid  golden 
fawn,  a  beautiful  co-v 
and  one  of  the  richest 
in  this  remarkable  herd 
of  Jerseys.  Her  official 
test  for  seven  days  iu 
mid-winter  was  19 
pounds  9#  ounces  of 
butter  (unsalted)  from 
169  pounds  of  milk.  In 
31  days  in  mid-winter 
she  made  81  pounds  5# 
ounces  of  uusalted  but¬ 
ter  from  725  pounds  8 
ounces  of  milk.  Mr. 

Fuller’s  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  herds  of 
Jerseys,  and  we  shall 
take  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  other  animals  of 
his  herd  soon. 


PAN  EXTRAORDIN¬ 
ARY  MILK  RECORD. 

May  28th,  Echo  (221 
II.  H.  11.),  which  for  the 
past  year  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  gow 
having  the  largest,  milk 
record,  completed  her 
second  your’s  test,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  for  the  year 
of  23,775#  pounds,  over 
5,500  pounds  more  than 
^  she  gave  last  year,  and 

a,  4,000  pounds  in  excess 

',-Jsl  Of  the  largest  record 

over  made,  Empress 
standinK  second  in  the 
list  witb  l9>n  }>i  Pounds 
v  10  hor  credit.  Echo  is 

”  ;  '  condition  and 

Pc''  shows  no  evidence  of 

the  test  she  bus  sustain- 
ed.  She  weighs  1,760 
'  pounds.  The  fact  ofher 
having  raised  her  own 
v  standard  to  so  great  a 

■  hight  the  year  follow¬ 

ing  a  remarkable  re¬ 
cord,  proves  her  to  be 
the  queen  of  milch  cows 
and  without  a  rival. 
The  performances  of  her  progeny  this  season 
sustain  her  reputation  and  show  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  her  wonderful  milking  qualities  to  a 
great  degree.  I  herewith  send  a  monthly  re¬ 
cord  for  both  years,  and  a  few  statistics. 

Taking  the  entire  time,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  her  first  record,  March  19,  1882,  to 
Muy  28,  1884,  being  8.36  days  (this  includes  the 
time  she  wus  dry),  it  gives  an  average  of  over 
51  pounds  per  day  for  the  entire  time.  Echo’s 
record,  from  March,  20,  1882,  to  March  20, 
1883,  was  as  follows:  March— 12  days— 592% 
pounds;  April,  1,438#;  May,  1,53.3#;  June, 
1,983#;  July,  2,196#;  August,  1,554;  Beptem- 
ber,  1,400  1-32;  October,  1,455#;  November, 
1,301#;  December,  1,875#;  January,  1,340#; 
February,  1,189#;  March— 19  days-752# 
pounds;  total,  18, 130  pounds  8  ounces.  From 
May  28,  1883,  to  May  28,  18&4,  it  was:  May— 3 
days— 198#  pounds;  June,  2,143#;  July, 
2,140#;  August,  2,890#;  September,  2,153; 
October,  1,907#;  November,  1,943#;  Decem¬ 
ber,  1,939#;  January,  1,981;  February, 
1,803#;  March,  1,931#;  April,  1,700;  May— 


JERSEY  COW,  OAKLAND’S  CORA. 


them.  These  I  would  turn  into  one  division 
of  the  pasture,  not  before  the  first  of  May,  if 
1  could  help  it,  and  I  would  not  put  them  iuto 
the  second  division  before  June,  or  into  the 
third  before  July,  or  into  the  fourth  before  the 
first  of  October.  Besides,  I  would  try  to  have 
all  the  steers  in  one  pasture,  and  let  them  stay 
there  during  the  night,  and  not  go  into  the 
heavy  grass  when  the  dew  was  on;  and  in 
rainy  weather  they  should  be  kept  off  two  of 
the  pastures  at  least.  But  previously,  I  would 
have  good,  sound  Timothy  hay  in  a  stock- 
yard  in  the  night  pasture  and  in  open  racks, 
prepared  and  tilled  so  that  the  steers  would 
iiave  free  access  to  it,  both  early  in  the  season 
w  hen  the  grass  was  uew,  and  later  on  if  the 
weather  should  be  rainy  and  the  grass  watery 
and  wet.  One  mustsee  it  to  learn  how  eager¬ 
ly  cattle  will  eat  good,  sound  Timothy  hay, 
and  how  much  of  it,  under  such  circumstances, 
though  the  bite  is  a  full  oue  in  Spring,  and  in 
Summer,  Blue  Grass,  clover  and  Timothy  in 
the  pastures  are  up  to  their  knees. 

Fifty  two  or  three-year-old  steers  seem  a 


THE  THEORETICALLY  PERFECT  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  OF  PASTURES  AND 
GRAZING  THEM. 

Suppose  I  become  the  fortunate  owner 
of  160  acres  of  old  Blue-Grass,  Timothy 
and  clover  pasture  in  oue  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  black  soil  prairie  counties  in  Illinois, 
how  shall  I  manage  them  and  the  steers  1  pro¬ 
pose  to  graze  upon  them,  with  the  end  in  view 
of  keeping  the  grass  good  for  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  aud  at  the  same  time,  making  the  most 
money  out  of  the  investment  i  Theoretically, 
my  course  would  be  as  follows,  experience 
having  taught  it;  but  practically,  I  should  be 
unable  to  strictly  follow  it,  though  I  should 
unquestionably  find  in  the  end  my  measure 
of  profits  would  be  inversely  in  proportion  to 
the  deviation. 

First,  having  160  acres,  I  would  divide  it 
into  four  equal  fields  of  40  acres  each,  con- 
terming,  however,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
water  supply,  if  that  came  from  a  creek,  if 
not,  my  wells  and  wind-mills  would  be  located 


upon  till  October,  that  is  reserved  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  the  cold  season  and  as  a  wiuter  pas¬ 
ture.  To  be  sure,  the  first,  growth  of  Blue 
Grass,  3  imothy  aud  clover  dries  up  in  course 
of  the  Summer;  but  a  second  growth  of  Timo¬ 
thy  and  Blue  Grass  springs  up  beneath  the 
whole,  covering  the  surface  with  so  thick  a 
mass  of  forage,  green  aud  dry,  that  stock, 
when  there  Is  not  deepsuowon  the  ground,  do 
as  well  as  during  the  Spring  or  Fall  months. 
Moreover,  where  a  pasture  is  so  reserved,  the 
new  grass  starts  earlier  by  a  month  at  least, 
and  cattle  turned  out  upon  it  early  iu  the  sea¬ 
son,  do  not  scour  where  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  old  grass  iuterspersed  with  the 
new. 

If  the  pastures  are  benefited  by  a  course  of 
treatment  which  regulates  the  time  and  the 
condition  under  which  stock  are  allowed  to 
graze  upon  and  range  over  them,  the  stock 
itself  is  no  less  helped.  If  one  could  secure  to 
steers  all  the  water  they  need  and  when  they 
need  it,  and  they  could  never  have  access  to 
grass  when  it  was  wet  either  with  dew  or  rain, 
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28  days— 1,623.^;  total,  23,775)^  pounds.  As 
a  butter  cow,  she  is  what  may  be  called 
good,  having  made  17  pounds  3  ounces  of  salt¬ 
ed  butter  in  one  week,  from  528  pounds  of 
milk,  which  is  one  pound  of  butter  from  30 
pounds  of  milk,  f.  c.  stkvens. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

A  Remedy  kor  Scours  in  Calves  con-  | 
gists  in  giving  each  affected  animal  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  burnt  bones,  put  into  the 
milk  at  feeding  time.  One  or  two  doses  are 
generally  sufficient.  In  very  bad  cases  it  can 
be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day  till  cured. 

m.  k.  A. 


<l\)t  Sxintt*>l)a'lD. 


BERKSHIRE  vs.  ESSEX  HAMS. 


On  page  368  of  the  Rural,  Dr.  Hoskins 
seems  to  think  he  has  me  greutly  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  because  I  compared  Berks!)  ires  and 
Essex  as  examples  of  l  ooting  and  non-rooting 
breeds,  and  says  that  the  “Berkshire*  make  by 
far  the  best  hams  ”  I  am  well  aware  that 
Berkshire*,  especially  the  small  ones  that 
have  been  restrained  so  long  from  rooting, 
liave  developed  very  good  hams — much  better 
than  those  of  the  original  coarse,  long-snouted 
Berkshires;  but  that  Berkshire*  make  a 
higher-flavored,  liner-quality  ham  than  an 
Essex,  will  surprise  those  who  have  kept  the 
two  breeds,  and  have  marketed  the  hams  to  a 
class  of  customers  who  know  and  appreciate 
a  good  thing,  and  are  willing  to  pay  forit.  I 
have  for  many  years  kept  (lie  two  breeds,  and 
have  uniformly  found  the  Essex  with  the  soft¬ 
est,  thinnest  skins,  the  smallest  ears,  the  finest 
bones,  and  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
ham  and  shoulders  as  compared  with  gross 
weight,  and  1  have  never  failed  to  realize  from 
1%  to  three  cents  more  per  pound  for  them. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  an  Essex  pig,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  lacks  a  little  in  size,  and  it  is  even 
claimed  that  the  high  point  to  which  the  Berk- 
shires  ar©  now  bred,  both  as  to  form  and  qual¬ 
ity,  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  judicious  in¬ 
fusion  of  Essex  blood,  “rustic.” 

Cl)f|)uultri)  JJjanl. 

POULTRY  RAISING  IN  LOUISIANA. 


I  well  rememher,  when  I  was  a  child,  one  of 
our  neighbors  went  into  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  fowls  extensively,  building  beautiful 
quarters  for  them,  but  for  some  reason  they 
didn't  seem  to  lay  hs  many  eggs  a«  he  thought 
they  ought,  and  some  one  told  him  to  feed 
them  plenty  of  salt,  and  they  would  lay. 
Well,  he  ordered  a  barrel  of  salt  put  into  their 
quarters,  and  they  soon  died.  Again,  I  once 
lived  in  a  small  town,  and  a  neighbor  kept 
fowls,  which  were  left  to  range  at  will  in  all 
the  gardens,  which  greatly  Incensed  a  Ger¬ 
man  lady  who  cultivated  her  own  garden, 
and  she  said,  “A  feeds  her  hens  for  her;  I 
makes  her  hens  lay.goot  for  her,”  and  she 
mixed  some  salt  with  dough  and  scattered  it 
in  her  yard,  and  was  troubled  no  more  with 
predatory  fowls  Now  1  would  like  to  know 
how  P.  M.  G.  can  feed  his  fowls  salt  so  liber¬ 
ally,  or  did  he  think,  perhaps,  it  would  cure 
them.  l.  law. 

SUPPLYING  RUNNING  WATER  TO  POULTRY. 

I  consider  running  water  very  desirable 
for  poultry,  and  have  supplied  it.  in  this  way: 
I  bored  a  small  gimlet  hole  near  the  bottom  of 
a  1 0-gal lou  keg,  and  placed  the  latter  on 
blocks,  four  Inches  from  the  ground.  I  then 
put  an  old  stove  spider  just  far  enough  under 
the  keg  to  catch  the  little  stream  from  the 
hole,  and  four  pailfuls  of  water  poured  into 
the  keg  in  the  morning,  supply  fresh,  running 
water  to  over  100  fowls  during  the  day. 

“PARMER.” 


grower  of  mangel  and  turnip  seeds  for  sale, 
and  find  the  business  much  reduced  by  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  silo. 


For  the  last  12  years  I  have  given  much 
personal  attention  to  poultry;  because  in 
Hummer  it  is  almost  the  only  meat  of  which 
wo  make  use;  therefore  every  Spring  1  make 
a  point,  of  rearing  from  100  to  200  chickens, 
not  for  sale,  but  for  my  own  household.  I  am 
always  well  pleased  when  most,  of  my  broods 
come  off  in  March,  as  at  that  early  time  of  the 
year  there  is  less  risk  of  vermin,  and  the 
young  chickens  also  have  time  to  feather 
before  the  gnats  come.  Last  Winter  was  so 
cold  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  hens 
began  to  lay,  which,  of  course,  retarded  their 
time  of  sitting;  so  up  to  April  1,  I  had  only 
62  chickens;  but  their  health  fulness  and  rapid 
growth  exceeded  anything  I  have  ever  bad  in 
former  years.  The  universal  custom  here  is  to 
feed  young  chickens  on  cracked  corn,  mois¬ 
tened  only  with  enough  water  to  make  it  stick 
together.  1  thought.  I  would  try  feeding two- 
tbirds  oat-meal  and  one-third  cracked  corn, 
and  this  has  produced  Die  sturdiest,  healthiest 
chickens  1  have  ever  had.  My  first  brood 
hatched  on  February  14,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  not  lost  one  bird,  nor  do  1  see  a 
weakly  one  among  them.  1  may  mention  that 
my  liens  are  mostly  of  the  Creole  stock  Of  the 
country,  somewhat  improved  by  selection, 
while  the  roosters  are  pure  llouduus.  My  poul¬ 
try  arrangements  are  very  simple:  all  the 
year  round  the  entire  flock  Tanges  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  about  an  acre  and  a-balf  in  extent.  For 
the  young  birds  I  have  feeding  coops,  made 
of  laths,  nailed  at  distances  wide  enough  for 
the  chicks  to  run  out  and  in:  the  sleeping 
rooms  for  the  little  ones  ure  under  a  shod,  and 
consist  of  a  row  of  boxes,  which  are  every  day 
swept  out,  and  twice  a  week  washed  vvitti 
wTood  ashes  and  water.  In  this  climate  our 
fowls  are  only  housed  during  tlio  night. 

W est  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La.  MRS.  D.  c. 

SALT  FOR  POULTRY. 


On  page  250  of  the  Rural  P.  M.  G.  tells  us 
to  give  chickens  their  feed  as  strong  with  salt 
aud  lime  as  they  can  l>e  induced  to  eat  it 
Now  here  is  my  experience  with  the  use  of 
salt  for  poultry.  Not  long  since  many  of  my 
fowls  died,  aud  I  thought  they  had  cholera. 
But  a  gentleman  caller,  happeuing  to  see 
them,  declared  they  did  not  have  cholera. 
On  looking  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  it  was 
fouud  that  the  water  in  which  pickled  pork 
had  been  freshened,  had  been  poured  into 
their  drinking  trough.  We  immediately 
stopped  doing  this,  and  lost  no  more  fowls, 


Rural  May  31 .  — I  think  Pres’t  Lyon  is  right 
in  praising  Grimes’s  Golden  to  Mr.  Beecher  (p. 
350).  It  is  not  quite  hardy  enough  for  the 
hyperborean  climate  of  North-eastern  Ver¬ 
mont;  hut  it  is  entirely  at,  home  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley,  and  the  fruit  is  bard  to  beat  In 
every  respect.  The  trees  are  productive,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
extensively  grown  as  a  market  apple  in  New 
York  and  Southern  New  England. 

It  seems  to  me  that  “Veritas”  failed  to  re¬ 
member  the  name  be  writes  over  so  pleasantly 
in  his  criticisms  (p.  306).  He  entirely  omits  in 
his  quotation  my  remark  in  reference  to  wine 
drinkers,  that  “if  they  have  common  sense 
they  can”  *  *  *  “ know  that  60-cent  wine 
cannot  be  pure.”  If  he  had  not  done  so,  his 
paraphrases  upon  oleomargarine,  lard  cheese 
and  glucose  would  have  been  quite  pointless, 
because  something  more  than  common  sense 
is  required  in  order  to  know  that,  these  are 
false  or  adulterated  products.  I  do  not  object 
to  harmless  imitation  foods  when  the  consumer 
is  plainly  informed,  or  can  easily  kuow  from 
the  price  what  he  is  using.  Our  wives  make  imi¬ 
tation  apple  pies  of  crackers  and  lemons  or 
vinegar,  and  many  such  things,  and  sometimes 
they  rather  pride  themselves  that  we  don't 
know  that,  they  are  not  genuine,  until  we  are 
told.  Would  “Veritas”  send  the  dear,  economi¬ 
cal  creatures  all  to  the  State  prison?  Or  will  he 
“try  again?”  That  I  am  not  given  to  “con¬ 
doning  fraud,”  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
ought  to  know  by  this  time;  but  1  will  not  be 
bard  on  “Veritas’s”  fraudulent  quotation. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

“  Stockman”  talks  with  his  usual  good 
sense  (p.  888),  alxrnt  the  tariff  on  wool.  Pity 
all  farmers  are  not  as  independent  thinkers. 
By  the  way,  I  have  just  been  reading  Orant 
White’s  account  of  what  be  saw  of  the  drink¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Englaud, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  any  coun¬ 
try  which  has  and  enforces  a  prohibitory  law, 
could  easily  beat  England  out  of  sight,  in  in¬ 
dustrial  matters,  so  long  as  so  much  time, 
money  and  health  is  wasted  there  through 
the  use  of  drink.  Ho  says  that  in  many 
trades  the  mechanical  class  do  not  begin  to 
“make  time,”  as  a  rule,  until  W  eduesday  iu 
each  week,  being  drunk  the  first  three  days. 


what  you  do  go  over  deeper  and  richer." 
(Brevities,  fourth  item.)  It  is  only  in  a  very 
limited  and  special  sense  that  “tillage  is  ma¬ 
nure,” — even  deep  tillage.  As  for  senffling,  it 
has  its  very  important  uses,  but  the  young 
farmer  who  tries  it  as  a  “good  substitute  for 
manure”  will  begin  to  doubt  “book-farming” 
.very  seriously.  [The  necessity  for  good  tillage 
should  lie  impressed  upon  all,  dear  Doctor, 
don’t  you  know,  and  brief  paragraphs  may 
convey  important  truths,  though  they  cannot 
tell  the  whole  truth. — Eds  ] 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


Professor  Sheldon's  notes  on  Derbyshire 
dairying  (p.  384)  are  very  interesting.  Prof. 
Jenner-Fust  (Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
Lincoln  College,  Horel,  Que.),  an  English 
farmer  of  large  experience,  informs  me  that 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Englaud  have  boon  about 
the  only  ones  that  have  not  felt  like  emigrat¬ 
ing  du ring  the  past,  seven  years.  Agricultural 
England  seems  to  be  shut  up  to  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  small  garden-farming  after  the  Chinese 
fashion,  and  grass-farming.  The  former 
would  support  the  larger  population,  by  far, 
but  it  makes  too  many  intelligent  voters  to  be 
favored  by  a  land-monopolizing  aristocracy. 
Ireland  shows  what  hopeless  antagonism 
arises  between  small  holdings  and  landlord¬ 
ism.  It  would  be  far  worse  with  a  community 
of  small-garden  farmers,  who  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  thinking  men, 

Henry  Stewart’s  lossou  to  “E.  A.  H.”  (p. 
335),  is  a  lesson  to  every  dairy  farmer,  which 
one  would  suppose  might,  not  be  so  ver3’  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learu.  But  butter-making— choice 
butter-making,  I  mean— seems  really  t.o  be  a 
fine  art,  which  requires  considerable  native 
refinement  to  attain.  There  are  too  rnauy 
stack,  dirty  farmers,  aud  farmers’  wives,  too, 
who  “can't  see  why  their  butter  is  uot  just 
as  good  as  anybody’s,”  yet  in  whose  barns  aud 
butteries  a  blind  man  could  tell  them  “why” 
in  a  minute. 

“,7.  B.  B  ,”  in  his  article  on  “How  to  Grow 
Mangels,”  (p.  335),  says  truly  that  no  farmer 
can  expect  the  best  results  from  winter  feed¬ 
ing  without  succulent  feed  for  his  stock. 
This  is  a  truth  that  all  progressive  farmers  re¬ 
alize.  But  be  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
American  farmers  dou’t  grow  roots  cn  account 
of  their  imaginary  cost.  The  true  reason  is, 
that  the  help  on  American  farms  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  work,  dislike  it,  audavoidthe 
farms  where  large  fields  of  roots  are  grown. 
In  Canada,  and  especially  in  Ontario,  there  is 
a  large  farm  force  which  was  trained  to  root¬ 
growing  iu  the  Old  Country,  and  do  not  dis¬ 
like  it.  The  reason,  dear  Rural,  why  I  plead 
with  you  to  insist  on  skillfully  made  and  mod¬ 
erately  fed  eusilage,  rather  than  to  go  against 
it  entirely,  is  that  it  is  our  only  hope  for  a 
sufficiency  of  succulent  feeding  material  on 
American  farms  in  Winter;  and  I  do  this, 
although  I  have  been  for  nearly  20  years  a 


farm  (Topics. 


Mr.  Nagle  (p.  352)  is  right  in  saying  that 
there  are  some  honest  tree  peddlers.  As  a 
nurseryman,  1  have  known  some.  But  I  think 
he  takes  too  favorable  a  view  when  he  says 
they  average  quite  as  well  as  other  men  in  this 
respect,  and  especially  as  farmers.  It  is  a 
very  tempting  trade  for  rogues,  because  they 
are  entirely  safe  from  detection  while  eon  - 
raiting  their  frauds.  In  fact,  as  the  worthless 
varieties  of  trees  almost  always  look  better 
than  the  good  ones,  there  is  an  actual  pre¬ 
mium  on  dishonesty.  Stock  that  will  “de¬ 
liver  well”  is  preferred  to  that  which  is  true 
to  name. 

On  what  grounds  do  you  call  the  advice  of 
the  Journal  of  Health  (p.  353)  not  to  eat  fruit 
after  four  o’clock,  and  not  to  drink  water 
within  an  hour  after  eating  it,  “sensible”?  I 
never  knew  harm  to  result  from  eating  good, 
ripe  fruit  for  supper,  in  moderation ;  and  os 
for  forbidding  any  one  to  drink  water  when 
thirsty,  it  is  more  than  folly,  it  is  wrong.  I 
think  that  prohibition  is  merely  a  survival 
from  the  old  times,  when  doctors,  constantly 
giving  mercurials  in  all  diseases,  prohibited 
water  for  fear  of  salivation.  As  the  reason 
was  uot  generally  understood,  the  impression 
got  abroad  that,  in  some  mysterious  way  water 
is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  How  l  have  seen 
little  sick  children,  and  inuny  adults,  suffer  iu 
agony  from  this  terrible  error! 

Rural,  J  line  7.— If  anything  more  were  re¬ 
quired  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  early  train¬ 
ing  in  science  for  those  who  are  to  be  farmers, 
the  errors  which  Mr,  Ferris  falls  into  on  p, 
367  would  be  enough,  ft  hardly  seems  possible 
that  any  reader  of  agricultural  books  aud 
papers  should  huve  the  idea  that  potash  and 
phosphoric  and  nitric  acids  are  not  plant 
foods.  It  appears  that  after  middle  life  the 
minds  of  a  largo  majority  of  maukind  become 
inaccessible  to  the  facts  of  nature,  even  to 
those  by  means  oi  which  they  get  their  living. 
For  what,  is  stable  manure  used,  if  not  to 
supply  plants  with  these  very  things? 

Of  course,  dear  Editor  (p.  368)  there  is  nitro¬ 
gen  in  raw  bone,  and  sometimes  a  little  in  (old) 
unleached  ashes.  Perhaps  1  was  wrong  iu  as¬ 
suming  that  “the  court  knows  some  law.”  If  a 
plain  acid  mineral  phosphate  is  used  in  place  of 
bone,  for  a  soil  and  crop  requiring  nitrogen, 
some  nitrogenous  material  must,  tie  added.  But 
this  does  not  invalidate  the  point  of  my  query, 
why  acid  South  Carolina  phosphate  is  not 
a  cheaper  source  of  phosphoric  acid  than  hone. 

I  think  it  quite  important  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers  to  this  point,  now  that  there  is 
at  least  $15  a  ton  difference  in  cost  between 
an  acid  S.  C.  phosphate,  and  an  acid  bone 
phosphate  of  the  same  phosphoric  acid  con¬ 
tent.  We  sorely  need  field  experiments  on  a 
liberal  seale,  extending  over  a  four-course  ro¬ 
tation.  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  tine 
ground,  unacidulated  IS.  C,  phosphate  iu 
competition  with  ground  boue  as  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  fertilizers.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  record 
of  any  such  test,  at  least  in  America.  Here  is 
a  job  for  Dr.  Sturtevant. 

Mr.  Editor,  do  yon  truly  believe  that  “an 
active  hoe  is  a  good  substitute  for  manure, 
(Brevities,  first  item)  or,  “rather,  to  make 


<8ttf  unite  of  the  $urat 

WHICH  IS  THE  EARLIEST  PEA? 

TESTS  FOR  THE  FIFTH  YEAR  TO  ASCERTAIN. 

According  to  last  year’s  tests,  Landreth’s 
Extra  Early  proved  to  be  the  earliest  tried  in 
that  or  any  of  the  preceding  years.  It  was, 
therefore,  taken  as  the  standard  for  this  year. 

Breck’s  Excelsior,  Cleveland's  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Kentish  Invicta,  Lax  ton’s  Earliest  of 
All,  Reedland.  Laxton’s  No.  1.  and  six  others 
are  now  under  text,  but  the  “six  other’’  claim¬ 
ants  are  so  evidently  not  the  earliest,  that  no 
report  of  them  need  be  given.  The  Kentish 
Invicta  was  tried  merely  to  show  how  much 
gain  in  earlmess  has  been  made  since  our  trial 
of  27  varieties  six  years  ago,  of  which  the  lu- 
victa  was  one.  They  were  planted  during  tho 
morning  of  April  7th,  and  the  peas  were 
picked  during  the  morning  of  June  10th,  the 
best  peas  of  10  feet  of  row  being  carefully 
selected. 

Landreth's  Extra  Early:  50  pods,  weigh¬ 
ed  seven  and  one-sixteenth  ounces,  contain¬ 
ed  331  seeds  (peas)  which  weighed  two  and  cwo- 
fifths  ounces.  The  liight  of  the  vine  was  two 
feet  six  inches.  These  were  received  from 
Landreth.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brkck’s  Excelsior:  50  pods  weighed 
seven  ounces,  contained  318  seeds  (peas)  which 
weighed  two  and  one-sixteenth  ounces.  The 
bight  of  vines  was  two  feet  four  inches.  Re¬ 
ceived  from  Joseph  Breck  &  Hons,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker:  50 
pods  weighed  seven  and  one  quarter  ouuces, 
contained  332  peas,  which  weighed  two  and 
one-lialf  ouuces.  Hight  of  vines  two  feet  four 
inches.  ♦ 

Kentish  Tnviuta:  50  pods  weighed  six  and 
one-half  ounces,  contained  312  seeds,  which 
weighed  two  ounces.  Hight  of  vines  two  feet. 

Laxton's  Earliest  of  All:  50  pods 
weighed  six  and  one-half  ounces,  contained 
316  seeds  which  weighed  two  aud  oue-quarter 
ounces.  Hight  of  vines  two  fejt  nine  inches. 
Received  from  Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Reedland:  50  pods  weighed  five  and  three- 
quarter  ounces,  contained  294  seeds  which 
weighed  two  ounces.  Hight  of  vines  from  two 
to  two  feet  six  inches.  Received  from  Lan¬ 
dreth,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Laxton’s  No.  1:  50  pods  weighed  seven 
ounces,  contained  382  seeds  which  weighed 
two  and  oue-sixteeuth  ounces,  V’ines  three 
feet  high.  Received  from  Thomas  Laxton, 
Bedford,  England,  and  uot  yet  introduced. 

Arranged  iu  the  order  of  heaviest  weights, 
they  should  be  placed  os  follows:  Cleveland’s 
R.  N.-Y.,  882  seeds.  Weight  two  and  one-half 
ouuces.  Landreth’s  Ex.  Early,  331  seeds. 
Weight  two  aud  two-fifth  ounces.  Laxton’s 
Earliest  of  All,  316  seeds.  Weight  two  and 
one-quarter  ounces,  Laxton’s  No.  t,  332  seeds. 
Weight  two  and  one-sixteenth  ounces.  Breck’s 
Excelsior,  318  seeds.  Weight  two  aud  one- 
sixteenth  ounces,  Keutish  Invicta,  312  seeds. 
Weight  two  ounces.  Reedland,  294  seeds. 
Weight  two  ounces. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  had  we  waited  a 
day  or  so  before  picking,  the  order  of  weights 
would  have  been  changed. 

A  dwarf  pea  (six  inches),  sent  to  us  from 
William  Taylor,  of  Allendale  P,  O.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  within  a  day  or  two  as  early  os 
any  of  the  above.  Vermont  Wonder,  from 
our  friend  Dr.  Hoskins,  grows  16  inches  high, 
and  will  give  pickings  in  two  days.  His  yel¬ 
low  dwarf  grows  13  inches  high,  and  is  rather 
later. 

crossing  peas. 

We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  cross¬ 
ing  peas  duriug  the  past  week,  and  experience 
so  gained,  strengthens  our  opinion  that  vari- 
ties  may  be  planted  closely  together  without 
any  danger  of  intermixing.  In  every  fiower 
examined,  the  pollen  was  ripe  and  the  stigma 
receptive,  while  the  petals  were  quite  imma¬ 
ture  aud  just  emerged  from  the  calyx.  Our 
methbd  has  been  to  cut  off  the  tips  of  the 
buds,  split  the  “keel,”  remove  the  10  anthers, 
and  apply  the  pollen  then,  and  the  next  day. 


other  to  tighten  by  means  of  a  wrench  or  a 
thumb-screw.  The  common  quilting  frame 
clamps  would  answer  very  nicely.  If  a  survey 
has  beeu  previously  made,  and  the  depth  at 
each  point  is  given,  the  cross-bars  are  set.  by 
measuring  up  from  the  surface  so  as  to  l>o  a 
uniform  distance  from  the  bottom.  They 
should  be  seven  or  eight  feet  apart,  where 
they  will  not  interfere  with  tile  laying.  Over 
the  center  of  the  ditch  on  the  cross  bars  pull 
the  line:  with  a  stick  whose  length  is  equal  to 
the  hight  of  the  line  above  the  bottom,  say 
seven  or  eight  feet,  the  bottom  can  bo  readily 
tested. 

If  no  survey  has  been  previously  made,  we 
can  use  those  to  determine  the  fall  und  the 
grade  line.  For  instance,  at  1  in  Fig.  200,  we 
set  our  first  cross-bar  and  stakes,  say  so  as  to 
give  a  depth  of  four  feet. 

At  the  farthest  distance  that  can  be  seen  we 


is  any  current  whatever,  sand  may  be  washed 
out  clean  by  a  flush  of  water.  It  is  a  good 
thing  in  such  soils  to  keep  a  long  iron  rod  in 
the  tile,  to  be  worked  ahead  occasionally  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  settling  on  the  sides  of 
the  tilo.  l'lio  joints  of  tile  in  quick -sand  and 
muck  should  he  made  as  close  us  possible;  for 
this  purpose  a  wrapping  of  tarred  paper  is 
excellent.  Collars  might  in  such  soils  servo  a 
good  purpose.  Where  the  soils  will  stand  well, 
the  tiles  can  be  laid  from  the  surface  with 
good  results.  A  pole  with  an  iron  pin  and  stop, 
long  enough  to  hold  one  tile,  is  commonly 
used. 

Fig.  2H1  is  a  view  of  the  instrument  usually 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  much  better  arrange¬ 
ment  is  shown  in  use  in  Fig.  202.  The  rod  on 
which  the  pipes  are  strung  is  sufficiently  long 
to  hold  six  tiles,  and  be  inserted  six  or  eight 
inches  in  those  previously  laid.  They  can  be 


by  rinss  &  bons.  Sibley  &  Co.,  in  their  cata 
loguos  of  1888-‘84,  claim  It  to  have  been  ‘-hy¬ 
bridized”  by  C.  Cl.  Pringle,  of  Vermont,  and 
because  they  and  Mr.  Andruss  both  claimed  it 
to  ha  vo  been  grown  from  seed  hybridized  by 
Air.  Pringle,  we  included  it.  in  our  circular  of 
novelties  which  had  originated  with  us.  At 
the  time  he  sold  the  potato,  Mr  Alexander 
supposed  it  to  have  come  from  the  seed  which 
he  bought  from  Bliss  *  Sons;  but,  later,  lie 
found,  upon  examining  his  records,  that  it  was 
one  that  he  bad  originated  himself.  Mr.  A. 
did  not  inform  us  of  this  until  our  list  had 
been  scut  out,  and  our  claim  wasmade  ingood 
faith,  upon  the  authority  of  Hiram  Sibley  & 
Co.  and  Mr.  Andruss. 

Charlotte.  Vt.  f,  h.  horsford. 


nan  eaten  oua=,  maae  one  feel  like  passing 
another  way.  The  rose  louse,  red  spider, 
slugs,  and  caterpillars  are  now  somewhat  un¬ 
der  oar  control. 

We  are  using  the  kerosene  emulsion  in  this 
way- — Equal  parts  of  sour  milk  and  kerosene 
arc  poured  iu  a  two-gallon  demijohn,  and 
shaken  for  some  time,  the  longer,  the  hotter. 
Then  six  parts  of  water  are  added,  and  the 
whole  is  well  shaken  before  used.  The  re¬ 
servoir  of  our  bellows  is  filled  with  this,  and 
it  is  sprayed  upon  the  plants  the  same  as  if  one 
were  blowing  a  fire. 

The  pyrethram  may  be  blown  through 
bellows  or  applied  iu  a  liquid  form,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  kerosene  emulsion  is  used. 
We  dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Buhach 
(California  pyrethruru)  in  half  a  pint  of  alco¬ 
hol.  To  this  three  gallons  of  water  are  added. 
The  powder  has  been  tried  on  currant  hushes 
w  ith  much  the  same  effect  as  hellebore,  except 
that  the  worms  are  not  always  killed,  though 
they  drop  from  the  leaves  at  once.  Confined 
in  boxes,  the  worms  died  in  24  hours.  A  lot 
of  potato  beetles  and  currant  worms  were 
placed  in  a  box,  and  the  kerosene  emulsion 
was  sprayed  upon  them  in  the  evening.  The 
next  morning  half  of  the  worms  were  dead; 
the  others  moved  a  little.  Three-quarters  of 
the  beetles  seemed  dead,  the  others  moved 
their  logs,  though  unable  to  crawl-  At 
night  t  he  worms  were  dead,  while  most  of  the 
beetles  were  recovering.  Cabhage  fleas  and 
lice  (aphides)  are  driven  off  and  most  of  them 
killed  by  either  the  kerosene  emulsion  or  the 
Buhach,  dry  or  liquid.  When,  however,  the 
leaves  curl  over  und  shelter  them,  we  have 
found  both  powder  and  liquids  ineffectual— at 
any  rate  we  can  speak  for  the  lice  found  upon 
ch  rry  trees  and  currant  bushes.  Our  cab¬ 
bages  lust  year  were  kept  free  of  the  worm  by 
occasional  applications  of  the  Buhach  powder, 
extended  with  plash: 


THE  EFFECT  OF  TIIE  WINTER  ON 
FRUIT  TREES  IN  CENTRAL  IOWA. 

Now  that;  all  new  growth  is  miahiner  ranidlv 


set  another  cross-bar  and  stakes,  so  as  to  give 
us  the  required  depth  at  that  point,  say  three 
feet.  To  fiud  the  fall  between  these  two,  wo 
have  only  to  sight  over  a  level  of  any  con¬ 
struction,  from  over  first  cross-bar  to  our 
lost,  aud  measure  the  distance  of  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  this  sight  lino  to  our  cross-liar; 
this  last  method  is  a  rough  one,  and  will  only 
serve  t,o  show  whether  we  have  any  fall  or 
not.  After  we  find  there  is  sufficient  fall  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cross-bars  by  sighting,  any 
numborof  intermediate  ones  can  lie  set,  and 
accurately  too.  Leave  these  in  until  the  tiles 
are  laid  under  any  given  one,  aud  you  will 
find  your  work  done  with  all  the  accuracy 
needed,  and  in  very  much  less  time  than  if 
you  hail  attempted  any  method  which  depend¬ 
ed  on  leveling  the  bottom  itself.  This  method 
will  substitute  certainty  for  uncertainty,  and 
give  you  success,  where  by  laying  tile  by  the 


laid  and  the  joints  wrapped,  if  neecessai-y, 
while  on  the  pin.  After  the  tiles  are  laid,  they 
are  at  once  covered  sufficiently  to  hold  them 
firmly  in  place,  and  the  pin  is  pulled  out  witli 
the  rope  attached  to  it.  An  old  scythe  handle 
is  the  best  form  for  the  handle  to  tho  long  pin. 
The  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be  such  us  to 
slip  into  the  tilo  easily,  hut  not  much  smaller. 
In  filling,  care  must  be  taken,  when  the  dirt  is 
first  thrown  iu,  not  to  move  the  tiles  laterally. 
After  they  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  a 
foot,  if  tho  ground  is  sufficiently  solid,  tho  fill¬ 
ing  can  be  done  with  a  team  and  scraper  very 
cheaply.  Use  a  long  chain  and  keep  the 
scraper  on  one  side  and  tho  team  on  tho  other, 
After  trying  about  every  way,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  this  is  tho  only  satisfactory  way. 


mi » immuu'-  ,  *.n  y  i  i 
Wirk  Cover  for  Small  Plants.  Fig.  204. 

cult.  There  were  two  weeks  of  steady  cold 
weather,  with  dry  winds  in  the  latter  part  of 
January.  Luring  this  time  the  bark  on  young 
apple  trees  in  the  nursery  was  badly  shriveled, 
looking  as  it  does  on  branches  that  have  been 
cut  an«l  allowed  to  dry  for  some  time.  Except 
in  color,  the  young  branches  resembled,  aud 
would  break  like,  dead  twigs.  The  whole  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  was  that,  of  dead  trees.  It 
is  the  cold  air  and  dry  winds  which  produce 
this  result,  and  prevent  us  from  successfully 
transplanting  trees  iu  the  Fall.  In  the 
January  cold  snup  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
cherries  were  injured,  Of  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  Early  and  Late  Richmond  flower-buds 
that  had  formed  last  Kail,  lass  thun  10  per 
cent  grew  this  Spring,  and  the  largest  part 
of  these  dropped.  The  few  Morcllos  on  the 
ground  have  done  even  worse.  Their  fruit 
buds  were  all  killed,  and,  altogether,  I  have 
seen  but  two  cherries  On  these  trees.  Tho  two 
young  spool mens  of  the  Leib  Cherry  are  in  a 
nice,  healthy  condition;  but  have  not  pro- 


r.  The  Tent  Caterpillars 
are  set  perfectly  crazy  by  the  faiuest  whiff  of 
the  Buhach,  and  drop  from  the  branches  to  the 
ground.  Whether  they  recover  or  not,  we 
cannot  say  further  than  that  in  our  tests  they 
did  not  return  to  the  trees.  Blown  iu  a  room, 
every  fly  or  mosquito  drops  to  the  floor  iu  a 
few  minutes,  and  may  be  swept  out.  We  are 
experimenting  every  day,  and  hope  soon  to 
give  our  readers  more  explicit  information. 
The  above  notes  are  hastened  before  them  in 
the  hopes  they  may  bo  turned  to  useful  ac¬ 
count  at  once. 


WIRE  OITARD  FOR  SMALL  PLANTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Ramsden 


eye  or  running  water  you  would  be  likely  to 
fail. 

LAYING  THE  TILE. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan,  unless  the  bottom  is 
unusually  hard,  to  walk  in  tho  ditch  after  it 
has  been  prepared  for  the  tilo.  If  tiles  are 
laid  by  hand,  the  better  way  is  to  keep  about 
one  foot  of  earth  filled  over  the  tiles,  and 
standing  on  that  reach  over  and  lay  tho  tiles. 
This  gives  an  excellent  position  for  using  tho 
push-and-pull  tile  scoop,  and  iu  sandy  or 
mucky  soils  when  the  tiles  laid  need  frequent 
cleaning  by  band,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
method.  The  bottom  is  tested  in  advance  by 
measuring  from  the  overhead  string  to  see 


of  Rockford.  HI.,  for  n sketch  of  the  guard  for 
small  plants  illustrated  iu  Fig.  204  Mr.  Rams¬ 
den  writes:  “This  guard  for  peas  and  all 
small  plants  is  an  effectual  protection  against 
the  depredations  of  birds,  mice,  chickens,  etc. 
By  covering  it  with  gauze  it  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  protection  from  bugs.  It  is  made 
of  half  Inch  mesh  wire,  12  inches  wide,  and 
round  galvanized  iron  rods  IK  inches  long. 
Weave  the  rods  into  the  wire,  one  every  12 
inches.  (Bee  1.)  1  make  the  guards  in  sec¬ 

tions  M(i  inches  long,  as  that  length  is  easily 
handled.  When  bent,  it  is  as  shown  in  2  of 
Fig.  204.  For  the  ends  I  use  a  wire  door,  as 
illustrated  by  0  in  the  same  figure.” 


1  of m  (tc.onomtj 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDER-DRAINS, 


PROF.  It  C.  CARPENTER 


As  already  noticed  in  a  previous  place,  this 
part  requires  much  care.  It  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  test  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  in  advance 
of  laying  the  tile,  aud  also  every  tile  after 
it  is  laid.  As  this  work  will  be  a  permanent 
job,  if  done  well,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
in  laying  the  tile,  which  is  the  least  laborious 
part  of  the  work. 

My  method  is— i 
be  tried  to  be  adopted  by  all 


and  this  method  has  only  to 
_  _  l— to  stretch  a 

strong  cord  about  three  teet  above  the 
ground,  and  get  this  parallel  to  the  required 
grade,  as  shown  in  Fig.  200.  Now  by  support¬ 
ing  this  striug  at  intervals  of  :J0  leet  (see  Fig, 
200),  the  variation  from  line  is  insignificant, 
aud  by  measuring  down  the  required  distance 
one  can  determine  the  correct  bottom  of  the 
ditch  with  exceeding  accuracy  and  with  great 
celerity.  This  method  of  preserving  a  true 
line  for  the  tde  I  wish  to  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to:  for  it  may  be  used  not  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  grade  liue,  but  to  secure  it,  and  hence 
be  a  substitute  for  a  line  of  levels.  Fig.  200 
shows,  I  think,  quite  clearly,  how  the  string 
is  carried,  tho  stakes  or  posts  are  driven  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ditch,  aud  then  connected 
with  a  cross-bar.  This  cross-bar  should  be 
arranged  so  that  either  end  can  be  raised  so 
as  to  be  made  truly  level.  For  this  purpose 
three  forms  of  clamps  are  shown  iu  detail  at 
A,  B  and  C.  These,  1  think,  will  be  under¬ 
stood  without  explanation.  The  clamp  is 
formed  by  merely  sawing  a  slot  in  the  cross 
bar,  in  which  slip  the  upright  stake;  two  bolts 
are  put  through,  one  to  prevent  splitting;  the 
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that  the  grade  line  is  correct,  and  each  tile  is 
tested  after  being  laid.  In  peaty  or  mucky 
soils  great  care  is  necessary  that  the  ditch  be 
not  excavated  too  deep.  No  lilliug  will  give  as 
good  a  bottom  as  the  original  undisturbed 
muck.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  excavate 
several  inches  below  the  grade  lino  and  fill  to 
the  grade  with  gravel ;  but  this  is  hardly  ueces- 
sai‘y.  In  quick-sand,  the  side  pressure  Is  more 
likely  to  cause  the  tiles  to  rise,  aud  the  ditch 
should  be  filled  at  once  to  hold  the  tiles  down. 
No  board  should  be  used  for  bottom  in  either 
case.  In  quick-sand  no  alarm  need  be  felt  if 
the  tile  fills  one  half  or  three-fourths  full  of 
sand  when  the  work  is  progressing.  If  there 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DAKOTA  RED  POTATO. 

Iu  a  lute  Rural  Is  a  statement,  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  three  who  claim  to  be  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  Dakota  Red  Potato,  and  1  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  this  state  of  things 
so  far  as  Pringle  &  Horsford  are  concerned: 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  sold  the 
Dakota  lied  to  W.  P.  Andruss,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  new  seedling  which  he  had  raised 
from  Pringle’s  hybridized  potato  seed,  sold 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


that  are  blight-proof,  make  a  good  growth 
and  ripen  up  their  wood  well,  but  the  trees 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  the  Winters, 
having  been  injured  in  even  the  past  not  very 
severe  Winter.  The  Russians,  ao  a  rule,  have 
done  better,  some  of  them  leading  us  to  hope 
that  the  North -west  may,  some  time,  have 
hardy  pear  trees.  They  are  being  propagated 
and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  West  as  fast 
as  cions  cun  be  obtained.  A  few  years  will 
determine  their  value.  In  the  meantime 
farmers  of  the  northern  half  of  this  State 
and  farther  north,  should  be  very  cautious 
in  buying  trees  of  the  agents  of  Eastern  nur¬ 
series.  The  trees  they  offer  are  mostly  of 
those  common  varities  that  have  been  tried 
here  and  failed.  Koiffer’s  Hybrid,  the  Sand 
Pear  seedling  now  offered  through  the  West,  a 
tree  considerably  hardier  than  the  common 
kinds,  has  not  done  well  here.  l.  e.  b. 

Hort.  Exp‘t  Grounds,  Ag.  Coll.,  Ames,  la. 


HANDY  FRUIT  LADDER. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Kerns,  of  Gloucester,  C.  H,, 
Va  ,  sends  us  a  model  and  description  of  the 
fruit  ladder  i Illustrated  In  Fig.  2011.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  quoted  from  his  letter,  will  explain 
the  illustration:  "To  make  a  ladder  six  feet 
long,  I  use  uny  light  wood — pine,  or  poplar.  1 
nmko  the  sides  and  steps  of  inch  lumber  three 
and  one-half  inches  wide,  the  top  six  inches 
wide.  The  width  of  the  ladder  is  10  inches  at 
the  top,  and  20  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  legs 


and  we  can  hardly  afford  the  room  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  cuts.  Another  year  has  shown  the 
efficacy  of  bags  in  protecting  the  fruit  from 
the  grape  rot,  provided  the  bags  are  applied 
before  the  spores  of  the  rot  have  become  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  grapes.  The  bag  knowu  in  the 
market  as  No,  1,  fining  six  by  eight  inches,  is 
large  enough  for  Delaware  and  other  small- 
clustered  grapes.  The  bags  are  put  up  in 
packages  of  500,  and  in  bales  of  12  packages, 
or  0,000  bags;  a  bale  weighs  80  pounds,  and 
would  cost  here  *5.76,  or  OR  cents  per  thous¬ 
and;  if  sold  in  smaller  quantities  *1.60  per 
thousand  are  charged;  bag  No.  2  is  seven  by 
nine  inches;  weight,  44  pounds  per  bale,  and 
cost  *7.20,  or  *120  per  thousand:  in  smaller 
quantities  they  cost  *2  per  thousund.  They 
are  sold  at  these  prices  by  Robert  Gair,  No. 
143  Rondo  Street,  N.  Y.  They  may  be  applied 
as  soou  as  the  grapes  are  well  out  of  bloom, 
and  are  put  on  by  cutting  first  a  hole  In  the 
bottom  to  let  out  any  water  that  may  happen 
to  get  inside;  then  cut  down  the  sides  an  inch 
and  a-half;  insert  the  cluster  in  the  bag; 
bring  one  side  up  over  the  cane  and  the  other 
Bide  over  the  cane  in  the  reverse  way;  bring 
them  down  and  put  a  common  pin  through  the 
whole  bag  as  close  up  to  the  cane  as  possible. 
Singular  os  it  may  seem,  both  the  bloom  and 
quality  of  grapes  grown  and  ripened  in  these 
bagB  are  superior  to  those  grown  exposed.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  bags  do  no 
good  in  preventing  rot  and  mildew  after  these 
have  once  attacked  the  berries,  so  to  be  safe  it 
is  the  best  way  to  put  ou  the  bags  early. 
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FROST  AMONG  THE  BERRIES. 


Fruit  Ladder.  Fig.  203. 

are  made  of  two-inch  stuff,  with  the  comers 
rounded  off.  The  braces  are  made  of  round 
iron  chain  one-quarter  by  eighteen  inches. 
The  eye  bolts  are  of  one-half  inch  iron,  one 
three  inches  long,  to  screw  into  the  leg,  and 
the  other  ono-and  one-half  inch  loug,  to  bolt 
to  the  side,  and  fasten  with  a  nut.  There 
should  f»e  a  ferrule  on  the  upper  end  of  the  leg 
to  prevent  the  bolt  from  splitting  it.  The  chain 
brace  is  fastened  to  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
ladder  by  means  of  staples;  this  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  brace. 

A  ladder  made  in  this  way  is  light,  conven¬ 
ient  and  strong;  will  not  weigh  over  20 
pounds,  and  can  be  folded  and  carried  with 
ease  to  any  part  of  the  orchard.  It  can  be 
used  on  a  hillside  or  any  uneven  ground,  as 
well  as  on  the  level,  by  adjusting  the  legs  so  as 
to  keep  the  chain  braces  tight.  I  have  used 
one  of  these  for  three  years,  and  have  found  it 
more  convenient  than  anything  1  have  ever 
used.” 

- »♦« 

The  Bassett  Plum  "Americana.” 


A  few  years  ago  this  plum  came  out  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  cureulio-proof.  This 
seemed  a  treasure,  for  we  were  accustomed  to 
see  our  whole  crop  lost  from  the  ravages  of  the 
little  Turk.  1  paid  *1  for  a  little  Bassett  tree 
about  one  foot  high.  When  it  came,  it  was 
cut  back,  and  the  top  was  used  for  grafts,  a 
few  of  which  were  set  ou  a  branch  of  a  bear¬ 
ing  Louisa  Plum,  and  one  graft  was  set  upon 
a  thrifty  young  wild  plum  tree. 

All  grew  and  have  borne  fruit  for  two  years. 
It  is  n  handsome  little  freestone  plum,  sweet 
and  good  when  ripe;  but  to  get  one  in  this 
condition,  the  eureulio  must  be  kept  off  as  well 
as  from  any  other  variety.  The  trees  bear 
immense  crops,  and  yet  the  eureulio  will  man¬ 
age  to  sting  the  last  one  of  them,  if  left  alone. 
I  counted  at  least  ten  punctures  ou  a  single 
plum  of  the  Bassett.  So  much  for  its  being 
proof  against  the  insect.  s.  m. 

Bluffton,  Mo. 

[We  planted  this  tree  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  and  told  our  readers,  five  years  ago, 
that  there  was  nothing  cureulio-proof  about 
it.— Eds.] 
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ceived  no  confirmation,  nor  did  the  season  of 
ripening  seem  to  affect  the  result. 

There  is  some  justification  of  the  view  that 
the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  variety 
originated,  may  have  had  more  influence: 
four  kinds  that  suffered  most  came  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  while 
those  that  proved  the  most  hardy  originated 
further  north,  viz.,  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Michigan. 

While  writing  on  the  subject  of  straw¬ 
berries,  allow  me  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the 
Rural  of  May  10,  entitled  "Changes  Effected 
in  Pistillate  Varieties  of  Strawberries  by  Fer¬ 
tilization,”  and  to  quote  the  following:  "Man¬ 
chester  with  Bidwell  was  equal  to  Bid  well ; 
with  Miner’s  Prolific,  it  was  medium  in  qual¬ 
ity;  with  Wilson,  it  was  a  failure,”  in  order 
to  remark  that  the  finest  Manchester  fruit  on 
the  tables  at  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition,  last  Spring,  was  grown 
between  Wilson’s  and  Miner's.  The  fruit  was 
so  fine  that  the  disseminator  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  said  he  had  never  seen  any  that  would 
compare  with  it.  While  I  believe  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  variety  over  another,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advance  any  rules  which  I  think 
reliable  under  all  circumstances. 


BAGGING  GRAPES. 

In  answer  to  many  who  desire  information 
as  to  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  applying 
bags  to  grapes,  to  prevent  the  rot,  we  would 
say  that  in  the  Rural  for  1888,  page  245,  we 
gave  very  full  instructions  for  bagging  grapes 
in  connection  with  cuts  illustrating  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  added  now, 


Wk  have  had  a  hard  freeze  in  the  Hudson 
River  V alley.  1  think  there  are  somef eatures  of 
this  visitation  sufficiently  noteworthy  to  be  of 
general  interest  to  fru it  growers.  The  weather 
previous  to  May  28  had  for  some  days  been 
very  warm,  the  mercury  once  or  twice  reach¬ 
ing  above  yodeg.,  ondeverytbing  was  growing 
very  rapidly.  On  the  28th  came  a  great 
change,  and  that  night  there  was  a  slight 
frost,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  this  vicinity  registered  25  deg.,  a 
change  of  70  deg.  in  extreme  limits  within  a 
few  days.  The  80th  was  clear,  and  the  sun 
shone  at  once  upon  large  quantities  of  frozen 
fruit,  thus  increasing  the  damage  which 
might  have  been  somewhat  abated  had  the 
day  been  cloudy.  I  made  a  very  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  my  fruit  plantations  that  day  and  the 
next,  recording  the  following  results: 

Strawberries  were  about  10  days  from  ripen¬ 
ing,  ranging  from  blossom  buds  to  fruit  nearly 
half  grown.  The  fruit  on  a  bed  of  Sharpies* 
standing  alone,  was  entirely  destroyed,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  few  growing  under  an  apple  tree. 
A  half  acre  plantation  of  several  varieties 
showed  Sharpless  about  ull  killed;  Downing, 
Miner,  Cumberland,  Triple  Crown,  one  half 
to  two-third*  killed ;  Bidwell  about  one  fourth 
killed,  Glendale  (late)  and  Dutchess  (early) 
almost  uninjured.  In  a  half  acre  specimen 
bed  of  the  leading  varieties.  Sharpless  were 
about  all  destroyed;  Manchester  nearly  as 
bad;  Pioneer,  destroyed;  Jersey  Queen, 
Finch’s,  Cumberland,  Miner’s  and  most  other 
kinds,  half  destroyed;  but  Dutchess,  Bidwell, 
Crescent,  Glendale  were  nearly  uninjured. 
The  fruit  on  plants  of  Prince  of  Berries  set  last 
Pall,  was  uninjured;  while  Manchester  fruit, 
10  feet  off,  was  killed.  The  above  plantations 
are  all  on  rather  high  ground  and  unpro¬ 
tected. 

Flndiug  so  much  destruction  on  this  land,  I 
anticipated  a  worse  condition  on  low,  wet 
ground,  so  wet  that  I  almost  thought  the 
berries  might  be  drowned  out  ou  a  portion  of 
it;  but  they  suffered  less  in  this  situation  than 
in  any  other,  an  acre  of  Bidwell.  Windsor 
Chief,  Crescent,  Manchester.  Sharpless  and 
Chas.  Downing  showing  the  first  three  almost 
uninjured,  and  the  latter  about  half  killed. 
It  is  but  proper  to  state  that,  on  the  west  side 
of  this  bed,  was  a  high  Arbor- vita?  hedge,  and 
inside  that  a  row  of  tail  Norway  Spruce,  a 
very  complete  wind-break. 

An  old  plantation  of  about  an  acre  of  Bid- 
well,  Sharpies*  and  Cumberland, showed  ubout 
the  same  results  as  to  Sharpies*  and  Cumber- 
laud  (nearly  all  destroyed),  Bidwell  also  suffer¬ 
ing  very  much,  but  these  plants  all  lacked  the 
vigor  of  those  m  new  (one-year-old)  beds, 
and,  in  general ,  we  can  say  of  each  variety , that 
the  fruit  on  the  most  vigorous  plants  suffered 
the  least,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  foliage  or  otherwise.  To  borrow 
an  expression  from  the  turf,  "it  was  a  bad 
day  for  the  favorites.”  I  am  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Sharpless,  Manchester,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Jersey  Queen,  Chas.  Downing,  etc.,  are 
more  susceptible  to  frost  than  Bidwell,  Cres¬ 
cent,  Dutchess,  Glendale,  Windsor  Chief,  etc. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  pistillate 
varieties  were  more  hardy,  but  this  idea  re- 
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RAYS. 


Young  Trees  and  Drought.— If  you  have 
some  young,  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  more 
especially  if  they  were  transplanted  last  sea¬ 
son,  don’t  let  them  perish  now.  Draw  a  little 
circle  around  them ;  loosen  the  surface  soil  in 
it  and  dispose  it  In  somewhat  saucer  shape, 
then  add  a  good  mulching  of  grass-mowings, 
or  other  handy  stuff,  and,  if  need  be,  give  a 
good  watering. 

Look  out  for  Storms.— Your  dahlias, 
hollyhocks,  gold-banded  lilies  and  other  tall, 
heavy-headed  plants  may  still  be  unstaked, 
erect  and  looking  beautiful,  but,  please,  re 
member  a  violent  rain  and  wind  storm  may 
occur  at  any  time,  and  the  plants  that  look  bo 
vigorous  and  stately  to-day  may  tie  prostrated 
to-morrow.  Neat,  stout  stakes  and  string, 
and  their  timely  application  will  insure  you 
against  such  an  evil. 

Care  for  Youno  Trees.— Don’t  let  a  hay 
crop  grow  up  about  your  pines  and  spruces, 
else  they  may  lose  their  lower  limbs,  and  then 
their  beauty  would  be  gone.  If  the  tops, 
leaders  or  branches  of  these  trees  are  pushing 
forward  comparatively  faster  than  the  lower 
branches,  shorten  them  back.  Encourage  the 
growth  amt  spread  of  the  lower  rather  than  of 
the  upper  branches.  Remove  at  once  all  dead 
and  dying  branches  or  twigs,  and  tie  not  slow 
to  cut  outliving  brandies  that  mar  the  comely 
forms  of  the  trees. 

Care  of  Shrubs.— Remove  the  seed  pods 
from  rhododendrons  and  azalea*;  they  will 
grow  the  better  for  it.  If  any  of  your  Arbor- 
vitoes,  retlnlsporas  or  yews  have  a  tendency 
to  fall  apart  owing  to  the  weight  of  their 
branches,  tie  them  up  together,  placing’  the 
string  about  the  stout  stems  only.  Some  of 
the  spiricas,  exocorda,  lilacs,  forsythia  and 
Other  shrubs  have  a  tendency  to  grow  very 
tall  and  leggy,  and  in  Winter  we  hesitate  to 
prune  them  because  we  would  be  cutting 
away  so  much  good  flowering  wood.  Prune 
them  now.  Shorten  back  the  long  reaching 
shoots  of  shrubs,  aud  in  order  to  strengthen 
those  retained,  t  hin  out  all  weak  and  super¬ 
numerary  shoots. 

Strawberries  and  Birds.  It  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  grow  strawberry  plants;  but  it 
depends  on  circumstances  if  you  are  to  get  the 
fruit  they  bear.  There  are  many  trees  und 
shrubs  around  this  place  and  cat-birds,  robins, 
and  other  birds  in  proportion.  Gnus  aud 
scarecrows  are  only  a  partial  remedy.  I  use 
mosquito  netting.  I  have  over  1,000  yards  of 
netting.  In  the  Spring,  with  it  we  protect 
the  apricots  while  they  are  in  blossom;  in 
early  Summer  it  saved  our  strawberries  from 
the  birds;  in  the  Fall  it  protects  our  grapes 
and.  later,  our  half-tender  plants  aud  chry¬ 
santhemum  flowers  from  early  frost.  Arouud 
the  strawberry  patch  I  set  a  lot  of  6-feet  posts 
— auy  old  stakes— and  also  through  the  patch 
at  distances  of  eight  feet  apart,  then  stretch 
strands  of  tar-cord  for  the  netting  to  rest  on. 
The  netting  is  stitched  together  so  as  to  form 
one  sheet,  and  to  the  cord  to  keep  it  in  place. 

Standard  Gooseberries.  We  have  a 
good  many  gooseberry  bushes,  and  among 
them  some  standards,  “worked”  four  and  five 
feet  high  on  the  Missouri  Currant.  So  far,  I 
have  not  seen  any  mildew  on  the  low-grown 
bushes,  but  the  berries  on  the  standards  are 
all  spoiled  by  it.  What  remedy  would  1  ad¬ 
vise*  Root  them  out  aud  throw  them  on  the 
brush  burn-pile.  [We  have  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  both  worked  on  the  same  stock  as  stand¬ 
ards.  We  value  them  only  as  curiosities.  Eds.] 
Cslkrt.  You  can  set  out  a  few  plants  as 


soon  as  you  please  for  October  and  November 
use,  but  for  the  main  crop  it  is  soon  enough  to 
plant  it  in  July.  Golden  Heart,  with  me,  kept 
up  into  May;  Boston  Market.,  and  Hender¬ 
son’s  and  Crawford’s  half  dwarfs  are  capital 
kinds;  the  crimson  celeries,  so  highly  reputed 
for  keeping  through  the  Winter,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on  after  March— indeed,  I  should 
say  February.  The  giant  sorts  may  be  good 
enough  for  early  and  for  show,  but  I  don't 
want  any  part  of  them,  and  won’t  grow  them. 
Remember,  deeply  worked,  very  heavily  en¬ 
riched  ground,  and  lots  of  water  are  needed  to 
raise  fine  celery. 

Watering  Plants.— Yes,  during  a  dry 
spell,  you  may  water  your  tomato,  egg,  pep¬ 
per  and  other  plants  to-night,  and  to  morrow 
night  they  will  appear  as  thirsty  and  the 
ground  about  them  as  dry  as  ever.  But  in 
the  morning  after  watering,  if  you  stir  the 
soil  a  little,  and  mulch  the  plant*  with  some 
rank  manure,  salt,  hay,  lawn  mowings,  or 
other  come-at-able  material,  t’  e  earth  will 
retain  the  moisture  you  gave  it,  the  plants 
will  be  much  benefited,  and  you  will  not  have 
to  water  oftener  than  once  a  week  where  be¬ 
fore  you  had  to  do  so  every  evening.  In  the 
case  of  young  stuff,  as  lettuce,  beets,  and 
radishes  in  rows,  give  them  lots  of  water  in 
the  evening,  and  run  a  long-toothed  iron  rake 
between  the  rows  in  the  morning,  and  they 
will  respond  most  cheerfully  to  your  indulg¬ 
ence. 

"Sow  Lettuce  iu  the  rows  where  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  grow  and  head,”  is  n  common  bit  of 
advice  to  us  for  summer  work.  Good  it  may  lie 
for  the  marines ;  but  the  sailors  know  that  there 
ore  times  in  Hummer  when  only  purslane,  por- 
tulaca  and  Crab  Grass  will  germinate  in  the 
dust  of  the  garden,  and  I  am  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  lettuce  each  and  every  day  of  the  365  in 
the  year.  Then,  during  a  dry  spell,  I  sow  in 
sheltered  patches  or  frames  where  the  earth 
can  be  kept  moist  until  the  seeds  germinate. 
Thinning  gives  stocky  plant*,  and  rather 
than  let  them  spoil  in  the  seed-bed,  no  matter 
how  dry  the  weather  may  bo,  we  set  them  out 
in  the  garden.  But  before  setting,  we  give 
the  ground  a  thorough  watering,  and,  after 
planting,  we  water  again. 

Transplanting  Beets.  “We  must  do 
something  with  those  beets  or  the  cut-worms 
will  deetroy  the  lot  of  them,  and  it  won’t  do 
to  transplant  them  till  we  get  some  rain,  as 
the  weather  is  *o  warm  ami  the  ground  so 
dry,”  said  Dan,  my  vegetable  foreman,  a  little 
while  ago.  I  took  him  to  the  tomato  patch 
und  had  him  dig  a  two  spade-wide  strip  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  making  the  soil  very  flue  and 
mellow;  marked  off  two  rows  in  each  strip, 
and  transplanted  the  beets  at  once.  They  were 
watered  rightaway,  and  every  evening  after¬ 
wards  for  a  week,  and  to-day  they  are  the 
prettiest  patch  of  beets  iu  the  garden.  Iu 
transplanting,  I  make  it  a  special  point  to  lift 
my  “sets”  with  every  root  1  can  get  to  them, 
make  my  holes  to  receive  them  deep  enough 
so  that  the  roots  may  drop  down  straight,  and 
pack  the  earth  so  Hrndy  around  them  that  the 
leaves  will  break  away  rather  thuu  the  plant 
can  be  pulled  out,  and  water  each  row  as  soon 
as  1  plant  it. 

Cut  worms.  These  are  very  ruinous  to  the 
cabbage  tribe,  and  more  or  less  destructive  to 
melons  aud  other  vegetables-  1  wrap  a  little 
bit  of  paper  around  my  cabbages  und  eauli 
flowers,  but  still  they  suffer  11101*?  or  less.  The 
first  job  one  of  my  men  does,  every  morning 
Is  to  go  over  the  hills  of  melons  and  other 
crops  to  see  after  the  cut- worms,  and  wherever 
he  finds  anything  cut  off,  to  search  for,  find, 
and  kill  the  depredators.  My  kitchen  garden 
contains  seven  acres,  and  an  hour’s  work  every 
day  of  a  man  in  this  way,  keeps  the  pests  iu 
very  great  check. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  Y.  william  falconer. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

J.  A.  Fields  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  feed-griuding  mills,  cane  crushers, 
and  evaporators,  etc.,  etc.,  made  by  this  wide 
awake  firm.  This  catalogue  contains  a  full  do 
scriptiou  of  a  race  of  Giant  com  mills;  also  of 
the  Star  and  Forest  King  cane  crushers,  giving 
the  points  wherein  the  firm  claims  its  goods  are 
superior  to  others.  It  wifi  pay  any  farmer 
having  stock  to  feed,  or  growing  a  sorghum 
crop,  to  send  for  this  catalogue  and  study  it 
well. 

Bee-keepers’  Convention  Hand-book. 
By  Tbos.  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  is 
designed  as  a  pocket  companion  for  bee-keep¬ 
ers.  It  contains  a  model  constitution  aud  by¬ 
laws  for  the  formation  of  a  bee-keeper's  so¬ 
ciety,  with  a  simplified  manual  of  rules  of 
order  for  the  guidance  of  members;  also  a  list 
of  questions  that  might  interest  such  bodies, 
and  also  has  pleuty  of  blank  space  for  making 
memoranda  of  such  points  of  interest  as  may 
be  desirable  to  preserve.  Brice,  50  cents. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Bata¬ 
via,  111.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Halla 
day  Standard  Windmills,  windmill,  hand 
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and  pitcher  spont  pumps;  alio  all  windmill 
and  pump  specialties,  by  use  of  which  any  man 
is  enabled  to  fit  up  bis  premises  in  good  style, 
at  little  cost  ami  trouble;  also  chain  pumps, 
with  the  Goss  patent  expanding  bucket;  also 
the  I.  X.  L.  feed-grinders,  and  powers  and 
jacks  for  running  the  same:  also  hand  and 
power  corn  shelters  and  feed  cutters;  also 
Noyes's  anti-friction  hav  carrier,  grappling 
and  double  harpoon  hay  forks,  hay  pulleys, 
hooks,  etc.  Thte  catalogue  contains  IK)  pages 
fully  illustrated,  and  has  so  many  good  things 
that  we  have  not  space  to  notice  them  all,  and 
so  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  it,  and  study 
it  carefully;  they  cannot  fail  to  learn  enough 
to  pay  for  the  trouble. 

The  Ninth  volume  of  the  Friesian  Herd- 
book,  in  four  languages,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  Seen  warden,  Holland.  It  contains  a 
registry  of  80  black-grayish  and  five  red-gray¬ 
ish  bulls,  aud  of  1,234  black-grayish,  57  pale- 
grayish  and  63  red-grayish  cows.  Previous  to 
May  1,  1884,  2,011  head  had  been  registered  in 
this  herd  book,  viz.:,  380  bulls  and  2,531  cows. 
The  managers  of  the  Friesian  Association,  in 
their  latest  report,  announce  the  failure  of 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  recognition,  in  the 
United  .states,  of  the  true  name  of  Holland 
cattle.  Although  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  popularity  of  Holland  cattle  is  rapidly 
increasing,  thanks  to  the  Dutch- Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Association,  still  the  misnomer  “Holstein"  is 
kept  up  and  sanctioned  by  the  recent  decision 
of  the  latter-named  association.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Netherlands  alone  produce  the 
most  famous  milk  herds,  and  it  is  it  glaring 
injustice  to  call  them  “  Holsteins,”  which 
should  no  longer  he  tolerated,  and  the  Duteh- 
Friesian  Association  will  not  stop  filing  its 
protests  until  American  breeders  and  dealers 
shall  do  away  with  the  name  “Holstein,” 
which  does  not  exist  in  their  native  land,  and 
shall  give  them  the  rmrno  of  Holland,  or  Neth- 
erlaud  cattle,  the  name  by  which  they  should 
justly  lie  called  the  world  over.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  aliove  views  to  the  Amsterdam 
Daily  News,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J. 
DeVeer,  the  son  of  its  editor,  and  wo  must 
admit  that  it  seems  but  a  reasonable,  as  it  is  a 
manly  protest;  and  inasmuch  us  the  state¬ 
ments  must  be  ad  mi  ttod  to  be  true,  uud  as  it 
is  a  fuel  that  Holstein  is  but  a  little,  insignifi¬ 
cant  province.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Aineri- 
cau  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  should  give 
this  matter  duo  and  early  attention,  and  see 
to  it  that  justice  be  done,  and  that  this  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  breed  should  have  a  cor¬ 
rect  name. 

No  man  who  remains  continually  at  homo, 
though  he  may  be  u  close  student  of  geography 
and  the  daily  press,  has  any  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  exteut  of  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  United  States,  or  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  much  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  the  ceutrul  portions.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  muny  go  to  Europe,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  inconvenience  of  uu  ocean 
voyage,  to  be  jostled  about  in  the  dirty  cities, 
and  carried  in  the  dirtier  cars,  and  put  up 
with  tho  inconveniences  aud  impositions  of  a 
foreign  trip,  when  for  less  money  and  with  a 
tithe  of  the  annoyauces,  they  can  make  a  trip 
across  the  continent,  over  the  Rockies,  through 
the  grand  old  passes  and  canons  of  those  ever¬ 
lasting  hills;  visit  the  fragrant  orange  groves 
aud  vineyards  of  Southern  California,  and 
enjoy  the  balmy,  health-giving  breezes  that 
blow  from  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  tho  time 
be  among  Americans,  aud  have  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  to  be  found  only  in  travel 
over  American  roads  and  among  American 
cities.  Fashionable  dudes  go  abroad,  sensible 
people  tnko  a  trip  aud  enjoy  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  our  own  Jam!  We  are  led  to  these 
thought*  by  the  receipt  from  the  “  Burlington 
Route,”  Fcrcival  Lowell,  general  passenger 
agent,  Chicugo,  Ill.,  of  two  little  books;  “The 
Heart  of  tho  Continent,"  and  the  “  Land¬ 
scape  Wonders  of  tho  Western  World,”  giving 
views  and  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  places 
and  the  wonderfully  beautiful  scenery  along 
this  popular  line,  from  Chicago  westward. 
This  line  affords  tho  westward-bound  tourist 
the  choice  of  seven  different  routes.  It  is 
equipped  wit.h  the  best  cars;  sleepers,  drawing¬ 
room  and  smoking-cars,  all  made  especially 
for  this  line,  aud  as  we  have  sat  in  their 
dining-cars  leisurely  eating  our  meals  as  we 
were  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an 
hour,  we  have  thought  that  any  one  going  to 
the  Great  West  would  be  foolish  to  go  by  any 
ioute  except  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  and  we  think  so  now. 

-  »  »  - - -  1 

A  FUBLIC-SPIRITED  CITIZEN. 

Nelson  Bouge,  the  enterprising  Batavia  (N. 

Y.)  nurseryman,  did  a  very  liberal  thing  this 
Spring  in  offering,  free,  to  the  county  for 
planting  on  the  poor-house  grounds  and  along 
the  street,  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  He 
also  offered  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict*  of  his  county,  ornamental  trees  for  plant¬ 


ing  in  the  different  school-house  grounds. 
Genesee  County  is  highly  favored  by  having 
such  a  public-spirited  nm-serymau,  and  should 
have  some  fine  school  grounds,  unless  the  trus¬ 
tees  are  too  negligent  and  lazy  for  such  a  trust. 


Fraudulent  Advertisements.  — Under 
the  head  of  “  Experiences  with  Frauds,”  the 
Farm  and  Garden  prints  tho  following: 

“The  saintly  Rural  New-Yorker  puts  it 
thus: — 

‘Fraudulent  ail vertl-scrs— that  Is,  those  who  adver¬ 
tise  articles  which  arc  not  as  they  ure  represented 
to  be— had  hotter  avoid  the  R.  N.-Y.:  for  Just  so  sure 
as  we  leurn  that  they  are  fraudulent,  wo  shall  ex¬ 
pose  them— and  this  exposure  will  do  the  advertisers 
more  harm  than  the  advertisement,  will  do  them 
good.’ 

That  is  to  say,  after  au  advertiser  has  rob¬ 
bed  you  and  paid  his  bill,  if  they  think  his 
exposure  will  be  interesting,  they  will  show 
him  up. 

Aud  yet  this  ‘Rural  New-Yorker’s’  teats 
and  descriptions  of  fruits,  plants,  and  seeds 
are  honest  and  generally  accurate.  They, 
and  many  other  publishers,  seem  to  bo  affected 
with  what  we  might  call  ‘moral  color-blind¬ 
ness,’  in  regard  to  the  advertising  columns  of 
their  paper,  while  practising  ti  strict  integrity 
in  the  editorial  portion.  Humanity  is,  indeed, 
inconsistent” 

We  would  ask  our  friends,  the  editors  of 
the  Farm  and  Garden,  if,  in  spite  of  u  fair 
amount  of  caution,  fraudulent  advertisement* 
have  never  “crept”  into  thinr  columns?  In 
such  cases,  is  it  not  better  to  expose  the  frauds 
late  than  never  ?  We  don’t  believe  that  uny 
paper  is  more  careful  than  tho  R.  N.-Y.  to 
keep  its  advertising  columns  trustworthy,  and 
there  are  fow  weeks  in  the  year  in  which  we 
may  not  find  in  other  respectable  farm  jour 
nals  advertisements  we  have  rejected. 

Buckwheat. — Mr.  J.  B.  Olcott,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Couraut,  says  tlmt  buckwheat  will 
receive  special  attention  this  year,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  suitable  fertilizer 
will  not  pay  upon  this  crop.  In  some  sections, 
fine  bone  has  been  proven  for  many  years  to 
be  an  excellent  fertilizer  on  rather  heavy  or 
moist  land.  Don’t  sow  too  late.  Tho  only  ad¬ 
vantage  in  late  seeding — besides  that  of  favor¬ 
ing  other  work— cornea  from  the  fact  that 
rather  cool  weather  at  blooming  time  chocks 
luxuriant  growth  and  favors  seed  develop¬ 
ment.  But  a  late  frost  may  spoil  all.  The 
middle  of  June  is  a  good  time  to  have  buck¬ 
wheat  land  ready'. 

Nitrate,  of  Soda  for  Turnips.— At  Rotb- 
amsted,  upon  land  under  continuous  roots — 
where  neither  dung,  animal  manure,  nor  any 
substance  containing  carbon  has  been  placed 
on  the  soil  for  more  than  40  years — a  crop  of 
over  23  tons  per  acre  of  Yellow  Globe  Turnips 
was  grown  last  year.  The  amount  of  nitrate 
of  soda  used  was  550  pounds  per  acre,  and  the 
crop  was  rather  above  au  average.  Tho  Bame 
mineral  manure  applied  without  the  nitrate, 
produced  rather  less  thou  six  tons  of  bulbs; 
the  bulb-producing  power  of  the  nitrate  was, 
therefore,  equal  to  17  tons  of  bulbs.  So  states 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawos  in  a  late  Agricultural  Gazette. 

Roots  of  Corn:  Manuring,— Mr.  Henry 
Stewart,  in  the  N.  Y.  Times,  expresses  in  dif¬ 
ferent  language  the  views  which  the  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  urge  upon  its  read¬ 
ers:  Last  season  a  stalk  of  Narragausott 
Sweet  Corn  5}^  feet  high,  was  found  to  have 
roots  8%  feet  long  at  least,  aud  the  ends  of 
these  were  broken  off.  Judging  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  broken  end,  tho  finer  portions  loft 
in  the  soil  would  probably  have  been  two  or 
three  feet  long,  giving  a  length  of  root  about 
twice  the  hight  of  tho  plant.  A  root  of  South¬ 
ern  White  Corn  was  washed  out  that  was  23 
feet  long,  aud  was  then  broken ;  this  plant  was 
11  feet  high  at  the  time  ami  not  then  in  blos¬ 
som.  These  root*  were  accompanied  by  seve¬ 
ral  others,  and  each  of  them  had  numerous 
lateral  roots  which,  within  five  feet  of  tho 
plant,  formed  a  close  net-work.  Portions  of 
the  smaller  of  these  roots  were  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  surface,  and  the  most  of  them  were 
from  two  to  three  incheg.  The  direction  of 
nearly  every  root  was  horizontal,  and  many 
were  directed  upward  toward  the  surface. 
These  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show,  first, 
that  the  plowing  of  the  land  for  corn  should 
be  quite  shallow,  unless  the  soil  is  so  deeply 
rich  that  there  is  uo  chance  of  burying  the 
richer  soil  under  a  thick  covering  of  poor  soil 
brought  up  from  below  it;  second,  that  sur¬ 
face  manuring  is  proper  for  this  crop;  third, 
that  the  seed  should  not  be  covered  more  than 
three  inches  deep;  fourth,  that  in  cultivating 
this  crop  only  th«  surface  should.be  disturbed 


and  a  plow  should  never  be  used  for  this  work; 
fifth,  that  the  application  of  some  artificial 
fertilizer  on  the  surface  may  be  given  with 
benefit  at  any  &tage  of  the  crop,  even  up  to  the 
setting  of  the  ears.  Of  all  these  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  corn  culture  the  last  two  are  the  most 
important  just  now.  They  are  too  plain  to 
need  discussion  or  illustration,  but  yet  the 
leading  facts  in  regard  to  them  may  be  poiuted 
out,  viz.,  that  if  by  plowing  corn  these  roots 
are  broken  and  cut  off  we  shut  tip  the  mouths 
of  the  plants,  and  of  course  prevent  tho  feed¬ 
ing  of  them;  also,  by  providing  some  suitable 
food  at  any  time  while  the  plant  is  growing, 
the  roots  will  immediately  find  it  and  appro¬ 
priate  it,  and  turn  it  into  increased  product. 

Pasteur’s  Experiments  wjtii  Mad  Dogs. 
— M.  Pasteur  has  solicited  tho  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  uppoiut  a  commission  to  tost  his  ex¬ 
periments  ns  to  the  power  of  vaccinatiou  to 
prevent  hydrophobia.  The  principal  experi¬ 
ment  that  he  proposes  to  attempt  will  consist 
in  talcing  from  his  kennels  20  dogs  insuscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  disease,  a  ml  placing  the  same  in  com- 
pnrison  with  20  ordinary  dogs,  lie  will  then 
have  all  these  40  dogs  bitten  by  a  number  of 
dogs  in  a  rabid  state.  If  the  facts  that  he  has 
enunciated  are  exact,  the  20  dogs  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  bo  proof  against  the  disease  will  re¬ 
main  healthy,  while  t.lio  other  20  will  become 
affected.  For  a  second  experiment,  no  less 
decisive,  he  proposes  to  place  before  the  com¬ 
mission  20  vaccinated  and  20  mi  vaccinated 
dogs.  All  the  40  he  will  then  inoculate  in  tho 
most  sensitive  parts  with  virus  taken  from  a 
rabid  dog.  The  20  vaccinated  dogs  will  resist, 
lie  says,  aud  the  other  20  will  all  die  of  mad¬ 
ness,  either  paralytic  or  furious. 

Dip  a  sponge  in  kerosene  and  apply  it  slight¬ 
ly  to  the  horse's  oars  und  nock.  It  will  keep 
the  flies  off  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  Ho  says  that 
good  fanner,  J.  B.  Porter,  of  Stow,  Mass., 
through  that  good  paper,  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

Shelter  ih  Feed  in  Winter.— Prof.  Shel¬ 
ton,  at  the  Kunsas  Agricultural  College  Farm, 
has  been  conducting  some  experi  ments  on  feed¬ 
ing  pigs,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  warm  hous¬ 
ing  ns  a  saving  of  feed,  as  we  gather  from  his 
report.  Ten  pigs  were  selected;  five  were  fed 
in  separate  pens  in  ti  warm  stone  basement, 
and  tivo  in  separate  pans  outride,  protected  on 
the  north  side  by  a  high  board  fence.  The 
pigs  were  weighed  at  the  beginning  and  at  tho 
end  of  each  week;  the  feed  was  shelled  corn, 
which  was  also  carefully  weighed.  The  aver¬ 
age  temperature  was  also  carefully  recorded. 
The  time  of  experiment  was  10  weeks.  The 
live  pigs  in  the  warm  pens  ate  2,878  pounds  of 
corn  and  gained  604  pounds,  consuming  4.70 
pounds  of  corn  for  one  pound  of  increase. 
The  five  pigs  outside  ate  3,8*44  pounds  of  corn 
and  gained  471)  pounds,  consuming 5.93  pounds 
of  corn  for  one  pound  of  gain.  Had  the  ratio 
of  gaiu  been  the  sutuo  in  those  outside  as  in 
those  inside,  they  would  have  only  eaten  2,280 
pounds  of  corn  in  making  tho  47!)  pounds  of 
gain,  and  as  this  is  504  pounds  less  than  the 
actual  consumption,  it  shows  that  that  much 
corn  was  used  up  in  furnishing  heat  to 
supply  what  wus  radiated  from  their  bodies, 
and  this  was  an  average  of  over  one  bushel 
for  the  five  pi <s  each  week.  But  in  the  four 
weeks  of  greatest  cold,  the  difference  was 
much  more  marked.  The  pigs  in  the  warm 
peris  ate  1,805  pounds  of  corn  and  gained  181) 
pounds,  consuming  5.74  pounds  of  corn  for  one 
of  increase;  those  outside,  in  the  same  time, 
ate  927  pounds,  and  increased  82  pounds,  con¬ 
suming  12.10  pounds  of  com  for  odo  of  in¬ 
crease.  It  follows  that  to  have  made  the  82 
pounds  of  gain,  if  in  the  warm  pens,  they 
would  have  required  only  470  pounds  of  corn, 
so  that  527  pounds,  or  more  than  half,  were 
used  in  keeping  the  pigs  warm.  At  28  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn,  the  gain  in  the  warm  pens 
cost  2.87  cents  per  pound,  and  that  in  the  open 
pens  0.08  cents.  At50ceuts  per  bushel,  the 
gain  in  the  warm  pen  j  cost  0.74  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  in  the  cold  ones  12. 10  cents.  This 
report  should  go  far  towards  convincing  the 
most  skeptical,  of  the  advantage  und  profit  in 
having  good,  clean,  comfortable  quarters  for 
all  animals  during  cold  weather.  Our  own 
experience  fully  corroborates  the  truthfulness 
of  the  aliove  figures, aud  at  the  same  time  shows 
as  much  profit  in  favor  of  housing  cattle  and 
sheep  as  well;  in  fact,  one  can  make  no  money 
in  trying  to  winter  any  sort  of  stock  out-of- 
doors. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  says  that  the  virus  of 
malarial  fevers  can  be  carried  at  least  half  a 
mile . . . . . 

Mr.  Harris  (Rochester,  N.  Y.,J  sows  Ruta¬ 
bagas  as  late  as  the  4th  of  July ;  Yellow  Aber¬ 
deen,  any  time  in  July;  White  Flat  Dutch  or 
Purple-top  Strap-leaved  Turnip  can  be  sown 
as  late  as  the  first  or  second  week  in  August. 
Few  crops,  the  labor  considered,  pay  better 
than  turnips.  The  two  best  varieties  for  .sow¬ 


ing  broadcast  on  mucky  land,  or  on  stubble 
land,  or  among  com,  or  after  early  potatoes, 
etc.,  ore  tho  White  Flat  Dutch  and  the  Purple 
Top  8trup-leaf . . . . . . . 

To  get  good  spinach  early  in  the  Spring, 
sow  the  seed  on  the  richest  and  best  land  in 
August  or  September.  Sow  in  rows  uot  less 
than  a  foot  apart . . . 

Pinch  or  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  new  rasp¬ 
berry  canes . 

Joseph  Harris  suys  that  for  winter  cab- 
buge,  the  plants  to  he  set  out  in  June,  there 
are  few  better  varieties  for  market  than  the 
Large  Late  Drumhead . . . 

Major  Alvord,  of  Houghton  Farm,  does 
not  object  to  browers’  grains,  if  perfectly 
fresh  and  fed  in  moderate  quantities,  If  fed 
in  large  quantities  or  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  become  injurious . 

W  here  it  is  desired  to  set  out  cabbage 
plants  very  late  in  tho  season  for  winter  use, 
it  is  best  to  plant  the  early  kinds— Early  Win- 
ningstadt,  Henderson’s  Early  Hummer  or  New¬ 
ark  Early  Flat  Dutch  and,  latest  of  all,  Jersey 
Wukefiold . . . . . 

The  New  England  Homestead  sensibly  re¬ 
marks  that  Orange  Judd  and  tho  present 
managers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  are 
“boring"  the  editorial  fraternity  with  dis¬ 
gusting  dctuils  of  a  personal  quarrel.  Tho 
public  is  not  interested  in  it  at  ull.  It  is  sad 
that  a  journal  with  so  good  a  name  should 
have  so  fallen . 

Mu.  Harris  says  that  cauliflowers  need 
very  rich  land  and  plenty  of  water.  Homo  of 
our  rich  swamps,  with  ti  stream  running 
through  them,  might  be  easily  converted  into 
favorable  places  for  cauliflower  and  celery. 
Cauliflower  plants  cau  be  set  out  on  rich  land 
as  late  as  the  first  ol'  August. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Altoona,  June  2. — In  three  townships  in 
Spin k  County  the  area  of  wheat  I  place  at 
6,000  acres,  and  that  of  other  small  grains  at 
1,500  acres,  'f  be  land  lias  been  taken  from  the 
Government  only  two  years,  so  that  tho  far¬ 
mers  must  have  been  busy.  The  outlook  for 
small  grains  is  flue.  Wheat  now  covers  the 
ground  and  has  a  fine  color,  anti  If  no  hail  or 
destructive  storms  come,  it  will  yield  from  20 
to  30  bushels  of  No.  I  Hard.  We  have  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  corn;  most  of  It  is  in  sod, 
aud  ordinarily  it  .yields  from  40  to  60  bushels 
per  acre.  The  main  point  is  to  get  an  early 
variety  that  will  mature  by  September  1.  We 
are  enjoying  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  grown  in 
gardens.  We  have  the  finest  quality  of  pota¬ 
toes  grown  anywhere  this  side  of  Now  Eng¬ 
land.  Burbank’s  Seedlings  are  the  favorites 
for  all  uses.  The  Rural  Union  Corn  stands 
six  inches  high,  and  bids  fair  to  mature. 
Black  Poland  Oats  are  doing  well.  Although 
the  Cleveland  Rural  New-Yorker  Peas  were 
very  buggy,  all  grow,  and  ure  far  ahead  of 
the  Horsford.  M  0  P 

Kunaai, 

Arkansas  City,  Cowley  Co„  June  2.— 
My  R.  Champion  Oats  are  nearly  a  foot  high, 
and  one  seed  has  seat  up  36  stalks  of  vigorous 
growth.  My  Rural  corn  stands  14  inches  high, 
and  is  pushing  out  suckers  a  [ready.  I  have  56 
spears  growing.  The  tomato  vinos  came  up 
well,  and  are  six  inches  high.  The  peas  are  in 
bloom  and  promise  well,  Tho  flower  seeds 
were  sown  the  first  of  May;  alreudy  several 
varieties  are  up,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
with  some  anxiety  to  see  them  bud,  blossom 
and  develop  their  now  hidden  beauties.  The 
wheat  and  rye  I  still  hold  for  Autumn  sowing. 
Our  weather  so  far,  since  Spring  opened,  has 
becu  varied  and  peculiar.  During  April  we 
hud  but  little  rain ;  cold  aud  boisterous  winds 
prevailed  most  of  the  time.  Twice  during  the 
month  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale,  and  the  whole 
concave  ubove,  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith 
was  filled  with  clouds  of  drifting,  blinding 
dust.  The  hearts  of  farmers  began  to  fail 
them,  tho  weather  being  so  unpropitious.  In 
tho  fore  part  of  May  there  was  a  change  for 
the  better,  the  mercury  in  tho  thermometer 
having  an  upward  tendency.  Still,  we  needed 
more  rain  to  forward  vegetation.  On  May  15, 
the  “windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came.”  For  the 
last  two  weeks  it  lias  been  thundering  all 
around  the  sky.  Every  one  is  now  anxious  for 
the  ram  to  cease,  so  that  they  can  get  into 
their  fields  of  corn  and  check  the  growing 
weeds.  But  what  a  change  the  two  last  weeks 
have  wrought!  The  fields  of  wheatare  now  all 
in  head,  three  feet  high  or  more,  and  past  tho 
bloom.  Corn  is  looking  well,  but  weedy.  Oats 
are  showing  a  wonderful  growth.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  are  in  blossom;  pouches  will  be  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  apples  a  fair  crop.  Cherries,  grapes 
and  other  small  fruits  are  abundant.  Our 
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strawberry  bed  is  a  wonder  to  all  here. 
Crescent  and  Mountain  Alpine  are  the  sorts 
planted.  Some  are  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
exceed  in  size  and  appearance  any  berries  that 
I  ever  raised.  A  rkanaas  City  is  booming,  and 
Cowley  County  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  I  prize  the  RUBAt,  and 
think  it  leads  all  other  pajiers  of  its  kind. 

w.  J.  M. 

Keklvillk,  Cherokee  Co.,  June  10. — I  am 
raising  “wine  plant”  seed,  and  gathered  three 
pounds  last  week.  The  last.  Spring  I  sowed 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  seed— enough 
to  plant  an  acre— which  would  yield  1,600  gal 
Ions  of  wine.  J  H. 

[ The  wine  from  the  “wine  plant” — rhu¬ 
barb — is  such  poor  stuff  that  few  would 
care  to  u«e  it.  while  many  consider  it  inju¬ 
rious.  About  I860,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  for  wine¬ 
making  purposes,  but  the  product  proved  so 
inferior  that  the  business  has  been  abandoned 
almost  every  where.  Eds] 

Missouri. 

Hedaua,  Pettis  Co.,  June  9. — We  have  had 
a  very  wet,  backward  season.  A  great  deal 
of  the  corn  bad  to  be  planted  the  second  time 
on  account  of  heavy  rains  and  possibly  poor 
seed.  Wheat  promises  fairly  well.  Oats  very 
good.  Grass  very  fine.  No  peaches.  Apples 
a  moderate  crop.  Small  fruits  good. 

w.  h.  n.  M 

New  York. 

Catharine,  Schuyler  Co.,  June  10. — Wheat 
looks  well.  Oats  and  barley  are  doing  finely. 
Com  is  making  a  good  start;  most  of  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  section.  Apples  will 
bo  a  small  crop  this  year.  Grass  and  hay 
about  average  crops.  Potatoes  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
about  them;  not  as  many  plautod  as  usual. 
We  had  heavy  frosts  on  May  29  and  JO,  with 
the  ground  covered  with  suovv  on  the  30th. 
All  garden  truck  that  was  up  was  frozen  and 
killed.  Grapes  and  strawberries  suffered,  as 
well  as  some  apples,  cherries,  plums,  and 
other  fruits;  but  the  weather  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant  since,  and  vegetation  i»  coming 
forward  rapidly.  L.  L.  c. 

Blci  Pi, ats,  Chemung  Co.,  June  2. — Farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  along  very  well  with  their 
work.  Oats  and  wheat  are  looking  well  Corn 
is  just  coming  up.  Tobacco  is  the  principal 
crop  here,  and  it  looks  as  though  there  would 
be  quite  an  acreage  of  it  put  in.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  grower*  have  set  some,  but 
the  cold  snap,  With  frosts  on  the  nights  of  the 
28th  and  29th  ult ,  killed  most  that  had  been 
sot.  A  few  of  the  earliest  plants  wore  tough¬ 
ened,  so  they  live  All  other  things  suffered 
severely,  so  that  fruit  of  all  kinds,  we  are 
afraid,  will  be  scarce.  It  killed  all  the  vines 
of  early  potatoes  which  had  appeared  above 
ground.  s-  c.  L, 

PoRTVTLIjE,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  June  10. — 
When  the  frosts  struck  this  place  at  the  end 
of  May,  outs  were  all  iu  and  up  from  one  to 
six  inches.  Some  potato  vines  were  three 
inches  high,  and  there  was  a  good  prospect  for 
fruit;  but  the  frosts  brought  discouragement 
to  the  farmers’  hearts.  First  came  a  cold 
north  oust,  wind;  then,  ou  May  27,  a  heavy- 
frost  that,  with  a  hot  sun  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  killed  all  fruit  buds  and  most  of  the 
leaves  of  the  trees;  cut  potatoes  to  the  ground, 
and  on  May  80th  the  ground  was  white  with 
snow.  Truly,  the  heart  of  the  farmer  is  sad. 
Wheat  looks  very  good.  a.  w.  p. 

W right's  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  June  15. 
—Wheat  is  mostly  headed  out  and  steadily 
improves;  the  heads  ure  remarkably  long; 
some  bus  lodged  during  the  late  rain,  and  I 
fear  it  will  not  again  straighten  up.  This 
will  of  course  diminish  the  y  ield.  We  have 
had  two  days  of  slow  rain,  which  has  done  an 
immense  amount  of  good  to  everything  ex¬ 
cept,  wheat,  though  it  has  not  rained  as  much 
as  we  should  have  liked.  1  found  in  my  field 
last  year  nine  heads  of  beardless  barley 
which  1  planted  this  Spring  beside  Imperial 
und  Memory,  and  it  is  now  much  stronger 
than  either,  being  at  least  one-fourth  taller. 
This  is  not  the  llulloss  or  Nepaul  Barley  that 
was  scattered  over  the  conn  try  a  few  years 
ago;  but  it.  is  to  all  appearances  a  genuine  six- 
rowed  barley,  less  the  awns.  A  good  beard¬ 
less  barley  is  a  great  desideratum  to  barley 
growers.  My  potatoes  are  now  up,  but  l  shall 
harrow  them  with  the  smoothing  harrow 
again  tomorrow;  it  saves  an  immense 
amount  of  hand  work.  1  planted  my  corn 
jti  drills  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and 
have  already  harrowed  it  once  and  shall 
do  so  once  or  twice  more  I  am  well  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  drill  method  of  planting. 
Apples  in  old  orchards  will  be  a  good  crop 
again.  Bartlett  pears  w  ill  be  about  half  a 
crop,  but  Duchesse  were  just  in  the  right  con 
ditlon  to  stiller  most  by  the  frost,  and  will  lie 
almost  an  entire  failure.  The  frost  also  killed 
a  large  part  of  the  grapes.  Clover  is  a  heavy 
grow  th,  and  would  begin  to  show  blossoms 
freely  now  only  for  the  prevalence  of  immense 


numbers  of  the  clover  midge.  I  never  saw  them 
half  so  plentiful  before,  and  if  they  continue 
so  thick  during  the  Summer,  not  a  single  seed 
will  form.  1  notice  what  you  say  in  the  Ku- 
rai.  in  regard  to  wheats  crossing  naturally: 
last  Fall  I  selected  several  beads  that  looked 
different  from  the  main  crop,  and  planted  the 
kernels  from  each  bead  by  themselves,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  chance  for  them  to  become 
mixed,  and  yet  there  are,  in  one  plot,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties.  h.  m,  j. 

Ohio. 

Greenhburg,  Trumbull  Co.,  June  9. — A 
cold  wave  struck  this  section  on  May  28th, 
and  many  woke  up  on  tbo  morning  of  the 
29th  to  find  their  gardens  ruined,  while  tome 
found  their  corn  damaged,  but  no  material 
injury  was  done  to  this  crop  because  it  was 
not  advanced  far  enough.  My  144  tomato 
vines,  however,  were  ruined.  J.  K  N. 

Texas. 

Abilene,  Dickinson  Co.,  June  7. — The 
Cleveland  R.  N.-Y.  Peas  were  planted  at,  the 
sarin*  time  as  three  other  kinds  of  extra  early 
peas,  but  the  11.  N.-Y.  is  from  10  to  12  days 
earlier  than  any  others.  I  regard  this  as  being 
the  best  early.  1  shall  sow  a  part  of  my  seed 
grown  this  year  iu  about  10  duys,  so  as  to  have 
plenty  for  next  year.  R.  a.  l. 

Virginia. 

Farm v ILLS,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  June  3. — 
On  March  28,  1884,  I  planted  the  Cleveland 
Rural  New-Yorker  Pea;  on  May  7  it  was  in 
bloom,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  many  were  ripe 
for  the  table.  The  vines  were  loaded. 
Crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well,  though 
suffering  for  lack  of  rain.  Farmers  generally 
have  finished  planting  tobacco— plenty  of 
plants  and  a  fine  season.  The  Rural  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  are  looking  well  and  promise  a  large 
yield.  The  same  may  be  suid  of  the  Rural 
Union  Corn,  though  some  of  it  was  destroyed 
by  moles  or  rats.  The  Washington  Oats  are 
Mill  doing  well  with  me— much  bi  t, ter  than  any 
other  kind  w-  tt 


care  of  a  horse. 


A.  W.,  Everett,  Pa.— 1.  Will  it  pay  to  cut 
straw  or  hay  for  working  horses,  and  how 
fine  should  it  be  cut?  How  much  grain,  and 
what  kind  should  he  fed,  and  bow  fine  should 
it  Us  ground?  How  wet  should  the  feed  be 
made?  2.  What  is  the  best  cutter,  with  crank 
or  lever,  and  what  is  its  cost?  3.  Duos  the 
Rural  believe  in  the  use  of  the  curry-comb, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  use  it? 

A  ns. — L  Fora  working-horse  we  most  assur¬ 
edly  believe  in  feeding  cut  straw  or  hay,  with 
which  should  be  mixed  the  provender.  For 
this,  we  like  a  mixture  of  corn-meal,  300 
pounds;  bran,  200  pounds,  and  new  process  oil- 
meal,  100  pounds,  which  should  be  very  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  together.  Use  good,  bright 
straw  or  clover  hay,  and  cut  it  in  lengths 
one -half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  Use 
water  just  sufficient  to  make  the  provender 
adhere  to  the  cut  feud,  aud  feed  from  half  to 
three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  the  cut  feed,  and 
sufficient  of  the  mixed  feed  to  keep  the  animal 
in  good  condition.  It  is  hard  to  give  uny 
specific  directions,  much  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  home,  the  amount  of  work  he  has 
to  do,  and  upon  the  care  he  receives.  In 
addition  to  thus  food,  he  should  have  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  good  hay.  2.  There  are  so 
many  good  foddercutters  uow,  that  we  would 
not  like  to  say  which  is  the  best;  but  we  would 
advise  one  with  a  crauk,  by  all  means,  to  cut 
as  much  feed  as  would  be  needed  for  four 
horses.  8.  As  well  ask  if  we  believe  in  wash¬ 
ing  ourselves  aud  combiug  our  hair!  Certaiu- 
ly  we  do,  aud  it  is  just  as  essential  that  the 
horse  should  be  thoroughly  groomed  every  day 
aud  kept  clean.  Iu  using  the  curry  comb,  we 
should  use  much  discretion,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  hide  and  hair,  and  this  without 
injury  or  pain  to  the  horse,  und  especially 
would  we  be  careful  if  the  comb  is  new  and 
sharp.  But  if  it  is  desired  that  the  horse  should 
do  well  and  feel  well,  the  comb  and  brush,  or 
cloth,  must  be  used  so  as  to  keep  him  clean. 

TREATMENT  OF  RASPBERRIES,  ETC. 

77.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — 1.  My  Cuthbert 
Raspberry  has  not  done  well;  is  it  advisable 
to  cut  it  back  while  growing,  and  if  so,  how- 
near  to  the  ground  ?  2,  My  orchard  was  under 
Red  Clover  for  two  years;  I  mowed,  but  did 
not  pasture  it;  this  year  my  Milam  Apples 
are  badly  blighted,  while  the  Russets,  Wine- 
saps,  Janets  and  some  others  are  in  fair  con¬ 
dition;  what  causes  the  difference? 

Ans. — Select  from  two  to  five  of  the  best 
young  canes  of  Cuthbert,  and  cut  the  remain¬ 
der  off  close  to  the  ground;  top  those  left  for 
bearing  next  year  at  three  feet  from  the 


ground,  and  they  will  branch  out,  forming  a 
sort  of  top.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  bear¬ 
ing,  remove  ail  the  canes  that  bore  this  year; 
give  the  ground  a  gooddressiug  of  well  rotted 
barn-yard  manure,  and  cultivate  well.  Next 
Spring  cultivate  again,  and  don't  allow  more 
than  four  or  rive  young  canes  to  grow,  re¬ 
moving  all  others  as  though  so  many  weeds. 

If  you  have  them,  apply  at  the  rate  of  100 
bushels  of  hard-wood  ashes  ami  five  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre.  Don’t  fail  to  keep  them  well 
cultivated  or  mulched,  2.  In  the  orchard 
some  varieties  will  endure  more  abuse  than 
others  We  suggest  either  to  give  the  ground, 
as  far  out  us  the  limbs  extend,  a  good  coating 
of  strawy  barn-yard  manure,  or  else  manure 
well,  and  plow  the  whole  surface;  also  bo  sure 
to  cut  off  every  limb  that  shows  blight,  and 
burn  it  as  soon  us  cut. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  CRANBERRT  CULTURE. 

C.  E.  T.,  IHxmark,  Iowa.— Can  cranberries 
lie  grown  in  Iowa,  and  how? 

Ans. — Cranberries  can  be  grow-n  in  any 
place  where  proper  conditions  can  be  secured 
for  them.  Those  conditions  are  a  low  lying 
piece  of  ground  that  can  lie  flooded  at  will, 
and  can  also  be  kept  from  flooding  when 
necessary.  A  peaty  flut.  with  water  10  to  15  in¬ 
ches  below  the  surface,  but  with  a  supply  so  it 
can  be  raised  one  or  two  feet  above  the  surface, 
is  the  best  place.  Any  one  having  such  a 
place  can  prepare  it  by  cutting  off  all  weeds, 
bushes,  or  turf  If  it  is  sodded,  then  applying 
from  three  to  six  or  eight  inches  of  clean 
sand.  A  dam  should  be  put  in.  so  that.  1>>  insert¬ 
ing  gates  the  water  can  be  raised  as  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Plant  the  cuttings  (portions  of  vinos) 
by  placing  them  in  shallow  marks  and  cover¬ 
ing  them  a  half  inch  deep.  All  weeds  should 
be  kept  entirely  out.  and  when  Winter  comes 
the  gates  should  he  closed,  and  the  plantation 
flooded,  remaining  so  until  about  the  last  of 
May  or  first  of  June,  or  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  passed,  as  frost  is  very  destructive  to 
blossoms  or  fruit.  Flooding  is  also  very  use¬ 
ful  at  any  time,  should  insects  attack  fruit  or 
vines.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  pick¬ 
ing,  and  never  with  rakes,  as  these  greatly 
injure  the  vines. 

HOW  TO  GET  rUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

E.S.  Ii.,  Enilora ,  Kans.— Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  1883  ? 

Ans. — Regular  works  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  General  Government,  ara  divided  into 
three  parts.  Of  these  the  largest  is  placed 
at  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  next  largest,  ut  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  smallest,  ut  the  orders  of  the 
Department  which  issues  tbo  work.  The  an¬ 
nual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  divided  in  this  way.  The  members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate!*  distribute 
nearly  all  of  them  among  their  constituents, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  retaining 
only  enough  to  distribute  among  those  who 
make  reports  to  it,  and  other  special  persons. 
Any  one  who  may  want  any  work,  printed  at 
the  national  expense,  therefore,  should  apply 
to  the  U.  S.  Representative  for  his  district,  or 
one  of  the  U.  8.  Senators  for  his  State.  Each 
of  these  has  a  certain  number  of  works  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  and  the  works  are  sent  by  the 
several  Departments  to  the  persons  for  whom 
he  orders  them,  being  charged  to  his  account. 

CURL  LEAF  IN  REACH  TREES,  ETC. 

IF.  M.  I).,  Strong  City,  Kansas.— 1.  What 
ails  my  peach  trees?  This  is  their  first  bear¬ 
ing  year,  and  they  made  a  flue  growth  early 
iu  the  season ;  hut  for  10  days  the  leaves  have 
been  shriveling  up  and  dropping  off,  and  the 
trees  seem  to  be  decaying,  I  have  dug  into 
roots  of  several,  but  find  nothing?  2.  Would 
nails  driven  into  trunks  of  trees  cause  the 
death  of  borers? 

Ans.— L.  We  think  the  trees  are  troubled 
with  what  is  known  as  curl-leaf,  caused  by  the 
very  cold  winds  of  the  period  at  which  they 
were  attacked,  und  we  think  they  will  bo  all 
right  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm  again. 
Sometimes  the  curl-leaf  is  so  bad  as  to  cause 
the  loss  of  fruit.  W e  know  of  no  remedy,  as  it 
seems  to  be  caused  entirely  by  climatic  influ¬ 
ences.  2.  Driviug  nails  will  not  have  the  least 
effect  on  the  borers.  The  only  way  iron  will 
effect  them  is  when  they  are  punched  with  the 
end  of  a  sharp,  flexible  iron  wire  or  the  point  of 
a  kuife.  Dig  them  out  aud  apply  the  wash  re¬ 
commended  in  the  F.  C.  lately.  That  will 
prevent  the  small  borers  from  first  entering. 

GROWTH  OF  GRAPES  ON  TRELLISES. 

C.  S.  L„  Canyon  City,  Oreg.-On  page 
251  of  Rural,  Fig.  116,  is  shown  a  system  of 
training  the  grape  with  long  arms.  Are  the 
arms  renewed  each  year,  aud  if  so,  how? 

Ass.— As  thereto  stated,  these  arms  have 
from  10  to  12  buds,  or  eyes,  each;  of  course 
these  buds,  not  shown  in  the  cut.  develop  and 
grow  canes  aud  bear  fruit.  At  the  winter 
pruning,  the  cane  growing  from  the  base  bud, 
or  one  nearest  the  mam  stem  or  upright,  is 
taken  for  renewal ;  the  arm  that  was  tied  down 
is  cut  off  just  beyoud  this,  aud  this  caue  is  cut 
to  the  requisite  10  or  13  buds  again,  ana  iu 


Spring,  at  the  proper  time,  is  put  down  to  re¬ 
place  the  one  bearing  the  previous  year,  and 
which  was  cut  off.  This  same  operation  is 
repeated  each  year.  Of  course,  the  stub,  or 
part  nearest  the  upright,  elongates  each  year 
one  joint,  aud  if  at  any  time  it  gets  too  far 
away,  it  is  cut  clear  back  to  the  upright,  and 
a  new  cane  is  grown  to  take  its  place  This 
occasions  the  loss  of  one  year’s  fruiting  of  that 
side. 

BRVOBIA  MITES. 

,/.  H.  E.,  Diamond  Hill,  R.  /.,  sends  for 
name  specimens  of  an  insect  that  appeared  in 
the  bouse  in  immense  numbers  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Ans. — The  specimens  were  flattened  out  into 
almost  indistinguishable  spots  in  the  envelop 
in  which  they  were  inclosed;  still,  enough 
could  be  seen  to  identify  them  as  belonging  to 
one  of  the  almost  omnivorous  species  of  the 
mite  genus,  Bryobia.  These  mites  are  known 
to  feed  upon  other  insects  and  also  uj>on  many 
kinds  of  vegetation.  Their  appearance  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers  in  houses  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  such  instances 
are  rare.  They  can  be  readily  killed  with 
pyretkrum  powder,  or  with  kerosene,  or  ben¬ 
zine.  They  should  be  carefully  studied  to  see 
whence  they  originate  aud  upon  what  they 
feed  in  the  house. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

B.S.  K.,New  York.— 1.  Will  sprinkling  with 
water  earlv  in  the  morning  save  fruits  trees, 
etc.,  from  injury  by  frosts  ?  2.  Is  it  as  well 
to  plant  peach  pits,  in  Connecticut,  from 
Southern  growu  peaches  as  from  those  grown 
North  ?  8.  Where  and  how  should  they  be 
planted  ?  4.  Can  I  get  a  bearing  orchard 
sooner  by  planting  where  the  trees  are  to  re¬ 
main  than  In  any  other  way  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  have  a  slight  tendency  to 
do  so.  2.  Wo  should  prefer  the  Northern 
seed,  if  we  were  sure  it  was  healthy:  but  this 
is  so  uncertain  that  most  pits  plauted  are  now 
of  southern  growth  8.  A  very  simple  way  is 
to  plant  the  pits  iu  the  Fall  in  drills,  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds.  They  will  sprout,  the 
next  Spring.  We  have  raised  many  in  this 
way.  Or  they  may  be  planted  closely  together 
in  htile  plots  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  they 
are  a  couple  of  inches  high,  care  being  used 
not  to  injure  the  young  root.  4.  We  doubt  it. 
Transplanting,  well  done,  does  not  harm  the 
trees,  while  it  Induces  an  earlier  fruitage. 

FIRE  BLIGHT  IN  APPLE  TREES. 

G.  Ii.,  Tolono,  III.— My  apple  trees  are  look¬ 
ing  bad;  the  leaves  are  blighted  and  the  lower 
limbs  are  dyiug.  What  ads  them,  and  what 
is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans  —From  the  brief  description  given,  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  trouble;  but  we 
think  it  is  what  is  sometimes  called  fire  blight. 
No  preventive  is  known,  and  the  only  re¬ 
medy  recommended  is  the  severe  one  of  the 
knife  or  saw.  It  is  seldom  that  the  whole 
tree  is  attacked,  aud  by  keeping  a  close  watch, 
and  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  malady, 
cutting  out  all  diseased  limbs,  cutting  well 
down  below  any  appearance  of  disease,  and  at 
once  burning,  it  can  usually  b©  kept  well 
in  check,  and  the  orchard  saved  for  many 
years.  Luckily  it  is  prevalent  only  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  year. 

BLOODY  MILK. 

W.  T.,  North  Keppel,  Canada.  —  How 
should  I  treat  a  cow  that  yields  bloody  milk  ? 
She  calved  six  weeks  ago. 

Ans. — Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  udder  and  the  fine  net-work  of 
milk  ducts.  The  glands  secrete  blood  instead 
of  milk.  The  only  effective  treatment  is  to 
reduce  the  feed,  giving  only  a  bran  mash, 
and  no  corn  meal,  and  even  the  pasture  should 
be  light.  Give  a  cooling  laxative,  as  a  pound 
of  Epsom  salts.  Give  also  one  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  potash  every  second  day  for  a  week. 
Bathe  the  udder  with  cold  water  after  milk¬ 
ing  und  keep  the  cow  quiet.  A  cow  once  thus 
affected  will  probably  prove  more  profitable 
for  beef  than  for  milk. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  A.  J.,  Chruikshanks,  Tenn. — 1.  What 
would  be  the  probable  cost  of  a  bull  calf  of 
each  of  the  following  breeds:  Holstein,  Red 
Polled,  Short-horn,  Devon,  and  Hereford.  2. 
Which  of  these  breeds  would  be  likely  to  give 
most  satisfaction  wheu  crossed  on  common 
stock  with  the  ohject  of  milk  aud  beef  pro¬ 
duction?  3.  How  does  pork  made  from  Jersey 
Red  hogs  compare  with  that  made  from 
Poland  Chinas,  especially  the  hams?  4.  Who 
was  the  author  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
and  was  there  any  foundation  iu  fact  for  the 
story? 

Ans. — The  price  of  a  bull  calf  of  almost  any 
of  these  breeds  will  depend  considerably  upon 
the  tribe  or  strain  to  which  it  may  belong. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  Holateins, 
Short-horns,  and  Herefords.  A  good  bull  calf 
of  either  breed  ought,  however,  to  be  pur¬ 
chasable  for  from  $50  to  $100.  Better  write 
to  breeders  of  each  sort  as  follows:  Holstems. 
Smiths  aud  Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Of  S.  S. 
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Mann  &  Son.  Elgin.  Ill. ;  Red  Polled,  G.  F. 
Taber,  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  D.  Warren  & 
Co..  Maple  Hill,  Kau. ;  Short  boms.  Jas. 
Hall,  Paris,  Ky.,  or  R.  H.  Allen,  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  J. ;  Devon3,  B.  F.  Peek,  East  Beth¬ 
any,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo.  Baker  &  Son,  Hustis- 
ford,  Wis.;  Here  fords,  T.  L.  Miller,  Beecher, 
11!..  or  Far  well  Bros.,  Moutezuma,  Iowa,  2. 
This  subject  has  lately  been  pretty  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  ill  I’rizo  Essays  in  the  Rural.  and  the 
general  drift  of  opiuion  has  been  that  the 
Holstein  cross  would  prove  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  milk  and  beef 
production.  A  cross  of  a  Short  horn  of  a 
milking  family  would  probably  prove  equally 
satisfactory.  3.  The  Jersey  Red  is  now  known 
as  the  Duroc  Jersey,  this  name  having  been 
adopted  by  the  breeders  of  red  swine,  at  their 
convention  held  at  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin,  last 
July.  Both  of  these  breeds  derive  most  of 
their  characteristics  from  their  common 
source,  the  Berkshire,  aud  the  character  of 
their  meat  is  much  the  same,  though  that  of 
the  Duroc- Jerseys  is  said  to  be  a  trifle  the 
coarser.  4,  It  was  written  by  Jeanuo  Is.  P.  de 
B.  Montolieu,  It  is  cl  aimed  that  the  story  was 
based  on  an  actual  shipwreck  of  an  emigrant 
family;  bat,  of  course,  all  the  incidents  were 
greatly  exaggerated  and  embellished. 

F.  M.  S.,  Mans. — 1.  Where  can  artificial  bee 
combs  be  bought?  2.  Which  is  the  better  for 
house  plants,  leaf  mold  or  earth  from  an  old 
stump?  3.  Should  the  seed  of  Ampelopsis 
Vetcbii  and  rhododendrons  be  started  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow?  4.  Would  rhododeu 
drons  grow  l>ost  on  low  land,  where  water 
stands  some  days  after  rain?  5.  How  can  old 


Doura  he  cultivated?  2.  Is  the  corn  sent  out 
by  the  Rukai.  n  sweet  or  field  corn? 

Ans. — 1.  The  same  ns  corn.  2.  Field. 

Mrs,  ./.  ,/.  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Where 
can  I  get  Ground  Cherry,  or  Strawberry  To¬ 
mato  seed? 

Am— Of  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

f  -  H  .  M.,  Grand  Isle,  1  f. — Where  can  pure 
Italian  bees  be  bought? 

^Ns-  Of  ^  W.  Cary  &  Son,  Colerain, 
Mass. 

./.  K.  Nims ,  Greensburg,  O  ,  wants  a  steel 
mold  board  to  a  No.  4  Curtis  plow. 
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other  liquid,  can  have  no  effect  upon  the 
Hessian  F iy.  The  only  known  remedy  is  to 
sow  after  frost. 

Jf.  J.  W.,  Xiagara,  Out.— 1.  What  is  a 
good  remedy  for  gapes  in  chicks?  2.  What  is 
the  proper  food  for  young  turkeys? 

Axs. — 1.  See  elsewhere  in  this  department. 
2.  Bread  crumbs,  chopped  meat,  meal  mixed 
with  thick  milk,  buckwheat  and  the  like.  It 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that  a  variety  of  food 
is  essential.  In  this  respect  you  rig  turkeys  are 
quite  particular,  and  oftcu  refuse  to  eat  when 
offered  the  same  kind  of  food  day  after  day. 
Be  careful  to  feed  them  nothing  salt. 

(r.  IF.  P.  Pottsville,  AT.  Y. — 1.  How  would  a 
straw  mulch  do  for  wheat,  applied  after  the 
first  trofese?  2.  Would  the  mice  work  under 
the  mulch  worse  than  otherwise? 

A  ns.  1.  You  can  do  nothing  better  than  to 
apply  straw  or  strawy  manure  on  the  surface 
immediately  after  sowing  the  wheat.  2,  Don’t 
apply  it  thick  enough  to  induce  the  mice  to 
work  uuder  it.  A  mulch  of  this  kind  will  often 
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discussion. 

aj.  B.  M.,  Trempealeau,  Wrs.— On  page  330 
of  the  Rural,  in  regard  to  keeping  ensilage, 
we  are  told  it  must  be  covered  very  closely  and 
weighted  very  heavily— 200  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  The  usual  way  is  to  double- 
lioard  on  top,  breaking  joints.  I  think  this 
statement  is  wrong,  if  the  silo  is  built  bot¬ 
tom  und  sides  air-tight,  and  the  covering  is 
made  air-tight,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  a  weight  of  one  or  1,000  pounds  to 
the  square  foot  is  put  on  top?  I  use  two  inch 
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trodden  while  being  filled,  and  covered  iu  the 
manner  described,  and  weighted  with  100 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  will  settle  about, 
four  feet,  and  the  air  will  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  same  amount  of  ensilage,  cover- 
oil  iu  the  m a u tier  described  in  the  Rural, 
would  probably  not  se'  tie  one  foot  under  200 
pounds’  tveight  to  the  square  foot,  and  the 
air  would  be  confined  instead  of  being  ex¬ 
pelled.  It  is  no  wonder  we  hear  bad  accounts 
of  ensilage  if  put  np  iu  that  manner. 

H  N.-Y.  Practically  it  will  be  found  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  cover  of  a  silo  so  tight 
that  the  air  cannot  get  out  freely,  and  the 
weight  put  on  top  is  for  the  purpose  of  press¬ 
ing  the  cusilage  so  compactly  or  closely  to¬ 
gether  that  no  l'resh  air  can  got,  iu,  ns  well  as 
to  force  out  what  was  contained  in  the  freshly 
cut  material.  VV’e  think  it.  has  been  found 
that  the  ensilage  has  uniformly  kept  best  in 
heavily  weighted  silos,  and  wo  doubt  that 
200  pounds  is  too  much  weight.  We  believe 
in  letting  persons  on  each  side  say  fully  what 

they  think  on  any  Important  question,  so  long 

as  they  use  no  unpleasant  remarks. 

R.  B,,  Longmont,  Col. — Somebody  in  the 
F.  C.  says  sow  from 20 to  25  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
seed  per  acre.  I  have  tried  it  often,  and  such 
heavy  seeding  only  produces  finer  hay  for  one 
season;  it  will  only  grow  about  “so”  thick, 
and  the  surplus  plants  die  out;  15  pounds  are 
as  good  as  30.  Of  course,  all  our  laud  here 
has  to  be  irrigated  to  produce  anything;  but 
if  irrigated,  it  is  very  productive  I  make 
from  six  to  eight  tons  of  crude  A  lfulfa  hay  on 
each  aero.  1  can  irrigate  100  acres  well  with 
100  inches  of  water,  and  with  irrigation  we 
fear  no  dry  or  hot  weather. 

W.  J.  M.,  Arkansas  City,  Kah.— Hi  the 
Rural  of  May  24,  an  inquirer  living  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  usked  whether  peach  cuttings 
would  grow,  and  the  answer  was  made  that 
"  they  could  not  be  coaxed  to  grow,”  Now  I 
have  a  peach  tree,  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
that  grew  from  a  cutting,  and  it  has  borne 
fruit  the  last  five  years.  I  stuck  six  cuttings 
around  a  choice  pie  plant  to  protect  it  from 
the  Lens,  and  two  of  them  grew.  The  soil  was 
sanxly,  and  I  watered  the  plant  often.  [Peach 
cutting  sometimes  grow  iu  the  South;  but  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  “they  could  not  be  coaxed 
to  grow.”] 

J.  B.  8.,  Nkw  Hampton,  Ia.— In  the  Rural 
for  June  7  an  inquirer  asks  “  how  the  dande¬ 
lion  can  be  started.”  Treat  it  as  the  Western 
farmei-s  treat  the  burdock— cut  off  all  growth 
above  the  surface,  and  drop  a  few  drops  of 
kerosene  on  the  exposed  root.  A  good  jack¬ 
knife  and  a  can  of  kerosene  in  the  bands  of  an 
enthusiastic  “starter,”  will  clear  a  lawn  of 
them  in  a  short  time. 

L.  C.  W.,  Van  Burkn,  Ark.— In  a  late 
Rural  an  inquirer  asks  how  to  kill  worms 
infesting  the  roots  of  his  oleander.  He  should 
put  the  tub  containing  the  plant  into  a  larger 
one,  aud  keep  it  covered  with  water  for  some 
time.  I  have  found  this  plan  quite  efficacious. 
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A.  A.  />.,  eJd  ward  smile,  IU.—l,  Where  can 
the  Isbell  Mole  Trap  be  purchased?  2.  Where 
can  I  get  crude  potash,  such  us  comes  from 
the  ashery? 

Ans.—  Of  Young  &  Elliott,  12  CortlandtSt., 
Y,  City.  Price  $2.  2.  Of  almost  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer.  Consult  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns. 

W.  H  R.,  Shelburne,  FA. —What  is  the  Ru- 
uai/s  opinion  of  the  Marlboro  Raspberry,  if 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds? 

Ans.— The  seasons  have  been  favorable  since 
it  was  planted— two  years  ago.  It  semis  hardy. 
Fruit  very  largo  and  of  good  quality.  Bushes 
prolific  and  healthy.  We  think  well  of  it,  so 
far. 

No  name,  Burlington,  Ft.— 1.  Who  sells 
Downing  Mulberry  seeds?  2.  Will  .Souvenir 
du  Congress  Pear  thrive  as  far  north  as  this 
place?  3.  Will  the  Japanese  Persimmon  stand 
our  Winters? 

Ans,— 1.  Ellwangor  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  2.  We  do  not  think  it  will,  3.  No. 

./.  R,  G.,  Ain* lie,  Custer  Co.,  Mon.—  Is  the 
“Cold  Water  Dip,”  sold  by  T.  W.  Lawford, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  a  good  remedy? 

Ans. — We  believe  it  gives  very  good  satis¬ 
faction,  as  we  have  never  had  a  complaint 
from  those  who  have  used  it. 

G.  C.  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. — Is  the  Al¬ 
dridge  Sweet  Corn  a  good  variety,  and  is  it 
intermediate  in  grade  between  the  Minnesota 
and  Evergreen? 

Ans.— We  do  not  know,  neither  can  we  learn 
of  any  such  corn.  It  must  be  a  local  name. 

F.  A.  C„  Tippecanoe,  Ohio.—W  hat  is  a  sure 
method  of  preserving  eggs? 

Ans.  An  excellent  method  was  given  in  the 
Farmers’  Club  of  our  issue  of  May  31,  page 
354,  aud  we  must  refer  our  friend  to  it. 

T.  B.  M ,  Arming,  Can— What  are  the 
habits  and  name  of  the  inclosed  insect? 

Ans.— It  is  the  May  Beetle.  See  a  full  de¬ 
scription  under  the  Farmers’  Club  heading  in 
Rural  of  May  31. 

R.  L.  R.,  EasUn,  N.  Y,, — 1,  How  should 
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j  Andes,  N.  Y. — 1,  Where  can  I 
get  crude  petroleum?  2.  Is  cotton  seed  meal 
injurious  to  cows,  and  is  the  milk  of  such  as 
are  fed  on  it  wholesome  for  young  children? 

Ans  —1.  Crude  petroleum  is  now  usually 
kept  aud  sold  by  most  druggists,  and  also  at 
paint  stores,  if  wauted  by  the  barrel,  it 
would  probably  be  cheaper  to  send  to  some 
oil  refinery,  or  get  your  merchant  to  do  so.  2. 
We  think  cotton-seed  meal  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  that  it  makes 
good  milk.  II  fed  in  too  large  quantities, 
the  excess  of  oil  might  act  as  a  cathartic  to  the 
cow,  and  in  that  case  might  affect  the  milk. 

E.  M.,  Leonardville,  N.  Y— Would  the  fol¬ 
lowing  be  a  good  mixture  to  apply  to  corn 
after  it  is  fit  to  hoe: — lieu  manure,  two  bar¬ 
rels;  uuleached  ashes,  10 barrels;  to  beupplied 
at  the  rate  of  10  barrels  to  the  acre  ?  Should 
it  be  applied  before  or  after  hoeing? 

Ans.— The  mixture  is  good:  but  the  hon 
manure  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  ashes 
until  one  is  ready  to  apply  the  mixture;  other¬ 
wise,  the  ammonia  in  the  manure— one  of  its 
most  valuable  ingredients— is  likely  to  be  set 
tree,  especially  if  either  the  manure  or  ashes 
are  wet.  The  application  should  be  made  be¬ 
fore  hoeing. 

(j.  D.R  ,  Brandcnberg, Ky, — 1.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Hes¬ 
sian  Fly  the  seed  wheat  should  be  soaked  for 
12  hours  in  a  “preparation”  made  of  saltpeter 
and  water— one  pound  of  the  former  to  five 
ousbels  of  seed,  and  enough  of  the  latter  to 


DM. KEY  A  PEASE*  ManuPrs^  Karine, 

fThU  in  the  Finn  ;ftai.  mak**-  rim  Two  Mwllmi  f*a» 
Fl.l.l  Itollrr  and  Hli.ll,  r,  *l  h, 

a**  nlwityA  04»hMlil«r<.'fl  auum#  Um  b<»*t  riui4>’.j — ICrUwr. 


COM  MUSIC  atiosb  Kkckivkd  Foil  the  week  esdi.no 
Saturday,  June  21. 

J.  A.  C.,  M.  P.-C.  E.  M.-E.  McM.-R.  A.  L.-S.  B.  M. 
M.  E.  A.—  8,  J,— J.  K.  N.— W.  8.- E.  (’.  S._ H.  p. 
many  tlianks.-L.  L.  C.  H.  V.  P.-W.  H.  H.  M.-A.  W. 
— P.  S.-H,  A.  E.— M.  V.  S.-0.  M.  D.— Ft.  &  Co.— W.  F. 
— E.  B. -L.  S.  E..  thanks. -J.  F  thunks. — SI,  E.  A.— H. 
H,— G.  It  -W.  A.  T.,  thanks.  -K.  A.  P.— S.  K.  P.— H,  A. 
-L,  A.  TI.-A.  A.  K.-A.  S.-C.  W.  1C  — A.  S.  C.— W.  F.— 
P.  M  A.— A.  M.  C,-J.  M.  S.-N.  K.-C.  L.  H.— W.  I.  C. 
-E.  B  Z.— R.  C.  H.— T.  A.  D.— J.  11.  M.-N.  J.  S.-J.  M 
C.-8.  R-E.  H.-T.  T.H-E.  G.  B.— R.  M.  D.— D.  II.  P. 
-W.  M.-J.  K.-R.  0. 11,-C.  T.-T,  F.  B.-U.  Q.,  thftnks 
for  blueberry  seeds. 


Protected  by  the  only  Original  Patents. 

This  mart  to*  Is  Kunmntcrd  U,  i.iit,  up  more  hay  In 
i€^»  time,  it iD-1  B,t  less  than  half  tfm  covt  I •f  any  other 
known  method.  One  Rlekcsr  and  two  Kalo.M  operated  by 
nr* employ ts,  will  In  one  day  tnk*  from  20  to  36 

acres  Of  )i*y  pttrfccUy  cb  an  from  tb*  <wath  iiHieft  hy 
th»mow#T  n  mi  pjtoh  the  tamo  on  the  nt-nck  or  vraKon,  In 
butter  condition  than  twiije  the  force  can  windrow  and 
cock  the  *«une.  It  AOlclOin  out  of  repair,  but  if  it 
should  any  farmer  can  rufifiir  it,  JMq  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do,  Without  It.  WnU*  for  lfitu 
term*  and  circular  trivTup'  full  information. 

acme  HAY  HARVESTER  CO.,  Mrs.,  Peork,  I1L 
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•June  20.  Our  Haneell  berries  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen  before  any  others  begin 
to  color.  We  have  tried  nearly  every  va¬ 
riety  of  raspberry,  and  do  not  hesitate 
now  to  pronounce  this  the  earliest  of  any 
in  our  own  grounds.  It  may  be  different, 
in  other  soils  and  climates. 


An  Important  Fact. — Several  refer¬ 
ences  huve  been  made  to  our  hybrid  grain 
produced  by  crossing  rye  with  wheat. 
Ten  grains  were  produced,  nine  of  which 
grew.  Of  these  nine  plants,  one  having 
eight  heads,  is  plainly  neither  wheat  nor 
rye,  and  we  find  it.  to  be  utterly  sterile. 
The  other  eight,  plants  seem  to  be  filled 
with  grain,  though  a  careful  examination 
has  not  yet  been  made.  They  vary  in  a 
marked  manner;  some  are  more  bearded 
than  others  (the  wheat -mother  was  beard¬ 
less)  ;  some  are  narrow,  some  broad. 

.  -»♦» 

Remember  the  bow  that  is  always  bent 
soon  loses  its  elasticity,  and  the  arm 
with  a  constant  load  soon  gets  tired.  So 
if  you  would  have  the  boys  lively  and 
interested  in  their  work,  don’t  fail  to  give 
them  a  play  spell  often.  Let  them  go 
fishing,  or  swimming,  or  boating  in  any 
good  place  so  they  cun  have  a  rest,  audit 
won’t  hurt  you  to  go  with  them  cither. 
Try  it,  and  see  how  much  good  it.  will  do 
you,  and  them,  too.  A  day’s  good  romp 
with  the  children  will  take  five  years  from 
your  age. 


We  are  glad  to  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Alwood, 
the  Superintendent  of  Field  Experiments 
at  the  Ohio  Ag.  Ex.  Station:  “In  the 
Rural  of  June  14,  on  the  editorial  page, 
appears  an  article  on  the  possibility  of 
wheat  crossing  without  artificial  means. 
My  observations  completely  corroborate 
the  editorial  statement,  and,  in  fact,  I 
should  go  farther  and  say  that  I  believe 
many  rimes  a  flower  may  be  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  another  flower  on  the  same 
head,  and  just  as  readily  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  head,  if  in  close  proximity.  My 
observations  were  sufficiently  extended 
to  cover  the  whole  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  fertilization,  and  i  observed 
many  curious  and  interesting  things.  I 
felt  much  disappointed  when  I  saw  that 
the  Rural  bad  forestalled  me,  and  that 
now  mv  observations  must  come  as  second 
hand.  "  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  such 
a  statement  in  print.  We  have  170  va¬ 
rieties  (so-called)  upon  the  experiment 
grounds,  and  much  other  work  ;  all  looks 
well.” 

- - - 

From  June  24th  to  the  28tb.  Montreal, 
Canada,  will  be  excited  by  a  gay  carnival, 
which  will  be  entirely  a  French  affair,  just 
as  the  ice  carnival  of  the  past  two  Winters 
has  been  wholly  a  Scotch  and  English  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  60th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  St.  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  fes¬ 
tival  in  which  all  the  French  societies  in 
the  Dominion  and  many  from  this  country 
will  participate.  They  will  all  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  congress,  which  will  meet, 
every  day  to  discuss  such  serious  subjects 
as  the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  Cana¬ 
da,  the  future  of  the  Province,  and  the 
union  of  all  the  French  societies  in  a  con¬ 
federation.  The  public  displays  will  lie 
fine,  consisting  of  a  “steamboat  proces¬ 
sion;”  horse  races;  tournuys;  a  “royal 
cavalcade,"  the  costumes  alone  for  which 
will  cost  $10,000;  and  various  other  forms 
of  pageantry.  We  trust  our  Canadian 
friends,  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Ger¬ 
man,  as  well  as  French,  will  make  it  a 
point  to  attend  this  festivity. 

- - 

Every  farm  should  be  an  experiment 
station,'  and  every  farmer  an  experimenter. 
We  don’t  mean  by  this  that,  the  whole 
farm  and  the  whole  time  of  the  farmer 
should  be  devoted  to  making  experiments; 
but  we  do  mean  that  the  farmer  should 
have  plots  on  which  to  try  the  different 
manures,  different  seed*  and  different 
modes  of  cultivation.  Farmers  are  far 
too  apt  to  take  information  at  second 
hand;  too  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions. 
Because  a  neighbor  may  feed  more  stock 
and  feed  richer  foods  and  make  better 


barn- yard  manure,  and  for  that  reason  a 
farmer  who  uses  special  fertilizers  can’t 
see  any  special  benefit  from  their  use,  it 
won’t  do  for  him  to  conclude  that  such 
fertilizers  will  not  pay  him.  ITc  must 
know  for  himself  and  on  his  own  soil, 
wliat  manures  pay,  and  what  pay  best.  He 
must  know  what  crops  are  beat  adapted 
to  particular  fields;  whether  hill  or  drill 
planting  pays  him  the  better  ;  whether 
hill  or  flat  culture  is  the  more  profitable; 
in  short,  there  are  a  thousand  questions 
constantly  arising  that  every  farmer  must 
settle  for  himself,  and  that  no  one  else 
can  settle  for  him  to  a  certainty.  Far¬ 
mers,  “Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.” 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  making  poultry  pay  when  kept,  in 
large  numbers,  and  numerous  failures  to 
do  so  serve  as  warnings  to  novices  think¬ 
ing  of  undertaking  the  really  difficult, 
though  apparently  easy  enterprise.  That 
with  the  right  sort  of  knowledge  and  a 
fair  amount  of  gumption  it  can  be  done  is, 
however,  shown  by  the  example  of  D. 
W,  Andrews,  of  Essex  County,  Mass., 
who,  in  a  note  to  us.  thus  epitomizes  liis 
experience:  “I  started  poultry  keeping  in 
1808,  and  it  took  me  a  lew  years  to  ‘get 
the  hang’  of  the  business;  but  now  I  am 
master  of  it,  and  can  make  it.  always  pro¬ 
fitable.  In  1872  T  had  500  bens,  and  my 
total  receipts  from  them  were  $2,296.40, 
while  their  feed  cost  me  $1,099.78,  leav¬ 
ing  a  clear  profit  of  $1,190.62  over  the 
outlay  for  feed.  In  1881  I  had  1,500 
hens;  my  total  receipts  were  $4,425;  the 
feed  consumed  cost  $1,056,  leaving  a 
clear  profit  of  $2,769.02  for  my  labor. 
The  profit  depends  on  the  grain  market, 
the  egg  market,  and  the  skill  of  the  poul¬ 
try  raiser.”  He  closes  with  the  remark, 
which  has  more  than  once  been  made  in 
our  columns,  that  it  is  absurd  to  be  send¬ 
ing  abroad  every  year  vast  sums  in  pay- 
meqt  for  eggs,  while  the  business  of  pro- 
ducingthem  at  home  “is  perfectly  simple, 
honest,  healthful  and  profitable.” 

- £ - ♦  »  »  — 

TnE  destruction  of  the  primeval  forests 
has  been  going  on  in  Australia  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with 
the  population  of  both  countries,  and 
there,  too,  loud  complaints  are  now  being 
made  of  this  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
denudation  of  the  laud  of  its  trees.  Among 
us  such  complaints  are  loudest  after  the 
damage  done  by  sudden  floods,  or  during 
long  periods  of  drought,  when  the  streams 
and  springs  have  dried  up;  and  a  recent 
drought  in  Australia  has  emphasized  the 
denunciation  of  the  reckless  deforesting 
there.  The  chief  agricultural  industry  of 
all  the  Australian  colonies  is  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  during  the  recent  drought 
there  was  a  loss  ol  at  least  eight  million 
sheeji.  Large  rivers  approaching  the 
coast  were  reduced  to  a  chain  of  stag¬ 
nant.  pools  unfit  for  use  either  by  man 
or  beast;  while  further  inland  both  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  great  and  small,  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely,  and  water  could  be 
obtained  only  by  digging  deep  wells. 
Owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  timber 
and  the  fine  natural  drainage  there,  the 
water,  after  each  rainfall,  rapidly  finds  its 
way  to  the  rivers  and  the  ocean,  so  that 
the  streams  and  springs  soon  become  dry. 
In  view  of  the  rapid  deforesting  of  this 
country  and  the  great  yearly  increase  of 
artificial  drainage,  is  there  not  a  growing 
danger  that  we  may,  ere  long,  experience 
such  droughts  as  those  that  frequently 
cause  a  world  of  loss  and  suffering  to  our 
antipodes? 

LEGISLATION  AGAINST  FOREIGN  CON¬ 
TRACT  labor. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  by 
employers  of  labor  in  favor  of  a  high 
tariff .  is  that  it  protects  the  workingmen 
oi  this  country  from  competition  in  wages 
with  the  poorly  paid  laborers  of  Europe. 
There  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  this  argument  so  long  as  the  poorly- 
paid  laborers  of  Europe  can,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  come  to  this  country  to  compete 
with  our  “protected”  workmen;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  untenability  so 
long  as  the  employers  of  labor  here  are  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  cheap  labor  in 
Europe  and  importing  it  into  this  country 
to  force  down  the  wages  of  American 
workmen.  The  very  men  who  claim  “pro¬ 
tection”  for  their  goods  on  the  plea  of 
thereby  being  able  to  pay  better  prices  for 
the  labor  expended  in  making  them,  hav¬ 
ing  secured  “protection”  for  their  wares 
against  competition  with  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers,  go  abroad  for  labor  to  compete 
with  domestic  labor  in  making  those 
goods.  This  abuse  has  been  growing 
rapidly  of  late,  and  has  become  so  serious 
as  to  call  for  legislative  Intervention. 
Accordingly  the  House  of  Representatives 


has  just  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and 
aliens  under  contract  to  perform  labor, 
making  it  unlawful  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  contract  with  any  foreigner  or 
alien  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any 
kind  in  the  United  States,  or  to  prepay 
the  transportation  or  in  any  other  way  to 
assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or 
migration  of  any  person  under  contract 
or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or 
implied.  The  bill  declares  all  such  con¬ 
tracts  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  makes  it 
a  crime  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  any  master  of  a  ship  to  land  such 
aliens  or  foreigners  in  any  port  of  the 
United  States.  The  act,  however,  is  not 
to  apply  to  contracts  for  skilled  workmen 
in  any  new  industry  not  at  present  estab¬ 
lished  here,  provided  that  skilled  labor 
for  that  business  cannot  be  otherwise  ob¬ 
tained,  nor  to  professional  actors,  lecturers 
and  singers.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  so  long  as  a  high  tariff  is  in 
vogue;  but  should  the  measure  become 
a  law,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
enforcement  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  the  greed  and  chicanery  of  capital, 
will  probably  be  found  so  great  as  prac 
tically  to  defeat  its  purpose. 

OUR  EUROPEAN  CATTLE  TRADE. 

At  present  the  trade  in  American  cattle 
and  fresh  meat  in  Europe  is  extremely 
dull.  In  both  these  branches  the  trade 
is  couflued  almost  exclusively  to  Great 
Britain.  Russia,  Germany, France,  Spain, 
Italy  aud  Ireland  are  exporters  of  cattle, 
Great  Britain  being  the  chief  market  for 
the,  surplus  stock  of  these  countries,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and,  ex¬ 
perimentally,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil. 
Moreover,  the  import  duties  of  Conti¬ 
nental  countries  greatly  discourage  or 
entirely  prohibit  importations.  In  France, 
for  example,  it  costs  half  a  cent  a  pound 
to  get  meat  into  the  country,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  cent  to  get  it  into  Paris,  the  best 
market,  and  there  would  be  little  or  no 
profit  on  a  shipment  after  paying  a  ccnt- 
and-a-half  apound  toll.  In  other  countries 
the  duties  are  even  heavier.  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  iron  trade,  which  em¬ 
ploys  a  vast  number  of  hands,  is  excep¬ 
tionally  dull,  and  many  other  industries 
share  the  same  fate,  and  consequently  the 
operatives  are  not  making  money  enough 
to  buy  beef  as  liberally  as  usual,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  being  happy  if  they 
can  get  bread  and  cheese.  The  imports 
of  frozen  Australian  mutton,  too,  are  ac¬ 
quiring  great  proportions,  and  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  a  mutton-consuming  almost  as 
emphatically  as  they  are  a  beef-eating 
race,  the  growing  supply  of  mutton  from 
the  'east  tends  to  check  the  demand  for 
beef  from  the  west.  A  curious  feature 
of  the  trade  is  that  good  beef  is  cheaper 
in  England  than  here,  while  poor  beef  is 
dearer  ;  because  the  working  people,  the 
heavy  consumers,  buy  the  latter,  and  by 
creating  a  demand,  keep  up  the  price; 
while  owing  to  the  limited  demand  for 
the  finest  roasts,  they  have  to  be  sold 
cheap. 

Another  cause  of  transatlantic  dullness 
is  that  the  trade  has  been  overdone  by 
American  importers.  Owing  to  the  speed, 
regularity  and  safety  with  which  steamers 
at.  this  season  transport  live  stock,  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  have  been  shipped 
of  late,  and  any  temporary  check  to  the 
trade  on  the  other  side  creates  great  dis¬ 
order  and  loss,  on  account  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  require  that  all  cattle  from 
the  United  States  must  be  slaughtered  at 
the  port  of  debarkation  within  10  days 
after  landing.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
of  embarrassment  occurred  at  Glasgow,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  local  meat  trade  was 
deranged,  as  so  many  artisans  were  out  of 
employment,  or  working  less  than  full 
time.  The  demand  for  meat,  therefore, 
was  so  slack  that  there  was  at  one  time 
an  accumulation  of  1,400  head  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle  at  the  Foreign  Wharf  depot  on 
the  Clyde.  No  more  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated  ;  and  one  steamer  that  arrived  later, 
had  to  keep  in  her  hold  470  cattle  for 
three  days  and  285  for  five  days  after 
arrival,  while  another  was  delayed  several 
days  because  she  could  not  get  rid  of  her 
consignment  of  460  head.  Naturally 
enough,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
prices  for  American  stock  ranged  irom 
$70  to  $115 — a  reduction  of  $20  to  $35  on 
each  animal  from  values  recently  current. 

Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  conta¬ 
gious  cattle  disease  here,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  restrictions  on  importations  on  the 
other  side,  these  cattle  w  ould  have  been 
taken  to  succulent  pastures,  where  they 
would  have  been  kept  until  the  glut  in 
the  local  market  was  over,  or  good  prices 
could  be  obtained  for  them  elsewhere; 
and  thus  not  only  would  the  loss  of  $20 


to  $35  per  head  have  been  avoided,  but 
the  beasts  would  have  brought  considera¬ 
bly  higher  prices,  after  having  recupera¬ 
ted  from  the  exhaustion,  feverishness  and 
loss  of  flesh  inseparable  from  a  long,  cruel 
journey  by  rail  here,  followed  by  a  rough 
passage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  loss  due 
to  the  legal  necessity  of  killing  the  stock 
in  a  glutted  market,  and  also  that  arising 
from  a  failure  to  get,  tlie  best  prices  from 
animals  fresh  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
and  wearisome  journey,  ultimately  fall  in 
an  exaggerated  form  on  the  cattle  raisers; 
for  to  counterbalance  the  loss  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  the  shipper  wifi  pay  a 
lower  price  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
paid  for  all  animals  he  may  buy  on  this 
side;  so  that  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
shipper  on  a  hundred  head  in  gTcat  Bri¬ 
tain,  is  likely  to  entail  a  loss  on  ten  times 
that  number  on  the  cattle  raisers  in 
America.  Small  wonder  that  the  stock- 
men  of  this  country,  especially  those  of 
the  West,  who  are  the  chief  sufferers, 
should  he  anxious  for  the  prompt  eradica¬ 
tion,  at  auy  cost,  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  from  the  few  places  where  it 
is  said  still  to  exist  in  a  few  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  Unless  this  is  done  completely 
and  at  once,  the  restrictions  on  our  im¬ 
portations  of  live  cattle  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  at  present  cause  such  serious 
losses,  will  soon  he  succeeded  by  harsher 
regulations,  w'hich  will  be  equivalent  to 
actual  prohibition,  as  provided  by  the  re¬ 
cent  action  in  Parliament. 


BREVITIES. 


On  the  night  of  June  16th,  a  slight  frost  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  New  Jersey  Experimental 
Grounds  of  the  R.  N-Y. 

We  have  found  a  horse  that  likes  Prickly 
Comfrey.  What  a  grand  plant  this  would  be 
for  ensilage ! 

The  second  combination  sale  of  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle,  so  extensively  advertised,  took  place  at 
the  American  ilurse  Exchange,  in  this  city, 
Jane  17  to  19,  under  the  management  of  Peter 
C.  Kellogg  &  Co.  It  was  well  attended;  but 
though  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  most,  genial  and  skill¬ 
ful  of  auctioneers,  worked  very  hard,  the 
prices  realized  were  anything  but  satisfactory  ; 
201  cattle  were  sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$56,570,  or  au  average  of  about  $282  ouch. 
The  animal  bringing  the  highest  price  was 
Nymph  of  St.  Lamberts.  12968,  sold  by  T. 
A*  Hnvermeyer  to  Valancey  E.  Fuller  for 
$1,500.  The  only  others  reaching  as  htgh  as 
$  1 ,000  were  Ha  t  i  n,  10829,  for  $1 ,030,  a  ml  M  atch 
less,  of  St.  Lamberts,  9778.  for  $1,000.  Prices 
ran  down  as  low  as  $70.  It,  was  quite  evident 
to  au  on-looker  no  way  interested,  that  the  day 
of  extremely  high  prices  for  Jerseys  has 
passed,  aud  that  people  will  soon  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  Cbaunel  Island  cattle  at  a 
price  reasonably  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
farmers  for  practical  use. 

Under  data  of  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  William 
Parry  writes  as  follows:  “Knowing  you  to  be 
very  much  interested  iu  new  fruits  as  they 
appear,  1  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you 
by  to-day’s  mail,  a  box  of  ripe  Marlboro 
Raspberries,  some  of  which  measure  23-32  of 
an  inch  iu  diameter — nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  I  also  inclose  two  small  branches  of 
green  fruit,  ou  which  are  berries  non*  measur¬ 
ing  23-82  of  an  inch  iu  diameter.  We  expect 
to  have  them  au  inch  iu  diameter  before  the 
season  is  over.  We  picked  some  yesterday, 
all  ou  heavy  soil.  1  suppose  they  would 
be  still  earlier  on  sandy  laud."  The  berries 
were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  as 
above  described.  Our  own  are  not  yet  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen. 

What  bas  become  of  Moffat!  Is  he  dead, 
discharged,  or  sleeping!  About  18  months 
ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  him 
to  Europe,  to  collect  and  report  informatiou 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  foreign  crops 
and  markets  for  the  benefit  of  American  far- 
mere.  It  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  prompt 
and  accurate  information  about  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  prices  would  enable  the 
farmers  of  this  country  to  market  their  own 
products  to  better  advantage:  and  believing 
this,  Congress  increased  the  appropriation  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
collecting  informatiou  about  crops,  freights 
aud  markets.  Has  any  single  farmer  iu  the 
United  States  been  hitherto  benefited  in  tbe 
slightest  degree  by  the  information  furnished 
by  Moffat  through  the  Department  or  other¬ 
wise?  Wbat’s  become  of  Moffat  anyhow  f 
Last  Winter,  a  considerable  amount  of 
wheat  waa  cut  down  to  tbe  grade  of  ''re¬ 
jected”  by  the  St.  Louis  inspectors,  because, 
although  in  appearance  tbe  grain  was  full  and 
bright,  equal  to  No.  3,  it  was  more  or  less 
mixed  with  what  is  known  as  “mow-burnt 
wheat,  which,  to  the  smell,  made  it  unsound. 
Millers  bought  a  good  deal  of  it  as  No.  2;  but, 
ou  grinding,  found  it  made  unsound  flour.  In 
order  to  protect  the  standard  grade  of  No.  - 
wheat,  ami  vet  hot  subject  to  a  heavy  loss 
the  country  shippers,  who  honestly  thought 
they  were  sending  No,  2  wheat  to  market,  the 
Wheat  Inspection  Committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exchange  ordered:  “that  wheat  iu  appearance 
and  character  equal  to  No  2  wheat,  but  slight 
ly  mixed  with  mow-burnt  or  unsound  wheat 
to  an  extent  to  classify  it  with  'rejected 
should  be  made  a  special  wheat,  and  be  ordered 
by  inspectors  into  special  bins,”  The  quantity 
of  this  wheat  received  increased  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  should  much  of  it  be 
marketed  after  the  present  harvest,  doubtless 
considerable  loss  will  fall  upon  farmers,  as  tbe 
wheat  inspectors  at  the  receiving  centers  ate 
very  likely  to  lower  the  grade  of  wheat  in 
which  “mow-burnt”  grain  is  found.  It  would 
be  well  for  our  friends  to  remember  this  contin¬ 
gency  in  stacking  and  marketing  the  product. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY  —Class  VII. 

BY  “AMATEUR,” 

SWINE— THE  BEST  BREEDS  AND  HOW  BEST 
TO  CARE  FOR  THEM. 


Swine  husbandry  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches;  the  first  relates  to  the  breeder,  who 
has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  different  breeds  of 
pigs;  and  the  second  concerns  the  feeder,  who 
esteems  pounds  of  pork  more  than  pure  blood, 
pedigree,  or  peculiar  markings.  We  have  four 
breeds  of  hogs  which  originated  in  this  coun¬ 
try— the  Poland-China,  the  Chester  White, 
the  Cheshire  or  Jefferson  County,  and  the 
Duroc-  Jersey. 

The  foundation  of  the  Poland-China  was 
undoubtedly  the  common  hogs  of  Butler  and 
Warren  Couuties,  0. ;  but  probably  no  part  of 
their  present  excellence  wns  derived  fromthis 
source.  The  Poland-China  as  now  bred, Is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  China,  IrishOrazier,  Berkshire,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  strains  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  The  breed,  through  a  long  course 
of  judicious  breeding,  has  developed  certain 
flxed  characteristics,  and  thus  become  entitled 
to  be  designated  as  a  breed,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  name  Poland-China  by  the  Swine  Breed¬ 
ers’  Convention  of  1872,  fixed  the  name  by 
which  it  has  since  been  known, 

Poland-Chinas  may  lie  described  thus:  Good 
length;  short  legs;  broad,  straight  backs;  deep 
sides,  flanking  well  down  on  the  leg;  very 
broad,  full,  Fquare  hams  and  shoulders;  droop- 
jug  ears;  short  heads;  wide  between  the  eyes; 
black  and  white  spotted.  They  are  hardy, 
vigorous  and  prolific,  and  attain  a  larger  size 
than  any  other  breed  in  this  country.  Their 
size,  hurdiuess  and  docility  make  them  inval 
unble  to  Western  farmers  for  converting 
cheap  corn  into  a  more  marketable  commodi¬ 
ty,  The  great  Western  corn-growing  States 
are  equally  pork  producing.  Cheap  corn  and 
profitable  pork  go  together.  The  Western 
farmer  requires  a  hog  which  is  a  good  grazier, 
capable  of  making  a  thrifty  growth  on  clover 
with,  perhaps,  a  modicum  of  corn  per  day, 
until  it  in  desirable  to  finish  him  off  for  market. 

The  Chester  White  originated  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  and  is  to  white  hogs  what  the 
Poland-China  is  to  black  or  spotted;  hogs  of 
this  breed  attain  as  large  a  size  us  the  Poland 
Chinas,  and  are  of  the  same  physical  type.  The 
farmer  who  has  a  good  Chester  White,  has  a 
bog  that  is  as  good  as  any  that,  caw  lie  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  country.  Probably  as  much  care 
has  not  been  used  in  fixing  the  characteristics 
of  the  Chester  County  as  those  of  the  Poland- 
China  ;  at  least,  they  do  not  breed  as  true  to 
the  typical  hog. 

The  Cheshire,  as  bred  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  is  sometimes  called  Jefferson 
County,  and  by  various  other  uauies,  hut  it  is 
essentially  a  Large  Yorkshire.  Hogs  of  this 
breed  are  white,  have  small,  flue  ears,  short 
snouts,  aud  very  well  developed  cheeks,  which 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  thohead;  long, 
deep,  square  bodies,  and  good  shoulders  and 
hams.  They  are  very  flue-boned,  and  in  them 
there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  offal  than  in 
any  other  large  hog.  The  Cheshire  is  not  as 
large  as  either  of  the  other  breeds,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems,  as  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  form  gives  greater  weight  for  ap¬ 
parent  size.  Cheshire  exhibitors  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  show  ring,  and  this, 
combined  with  roal  merit,  has  made  it  a  very 
popular  breed. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  has  been  energetically 
pushed  for  public  favor,  and  has  already  many 
devoted  adherents.  I  cannot,  however,  see 
that  it  fills  any  place  that  is  not  equally  as 
well  filled  by  the  other  breeds.  The  novel 
color  of  the  hog  is  to  me  very  objectionable. 

All  these  are  large  swine,  and  are  more  de- 
siruble  for  the  grain-growing  West  than  the 
smaller  breeds.  If  it  is  important  that  the 
farmer  in  the  West,  with  his  hundreds  of 
swine,  should  have  a  large  breed,  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  farmer  who  keeps  but  a 
few  hogs,  and  is  near  a  good  market,  should 
have  hogs  that  are  good  feeders  aud  rapid 
growers,  which  arrive  at  maturity  early, 
are  fit  for  market  at  weights  ranging  from  200 
pounds  up  to  850  pounds,  have  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  offal,  and  furnish  an  excellent  quality 
of  meat,  at  from  eight  to  10  months  old.  This  is 
the  condition  uf  most  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  there  smaller 
hogs  are  most  popular.  Among  the  English 
breeds  meeting  these  requirements  most  fully, 
are  the  Small  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Suffolk 
and  Essex,  which  are  all  small-boned  and 
easily  kept. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  43,270,086 
bogs  in  the  United  States  in  January,  1883, 


wore  pure-bred.  By  far  the  greater  number 
were  crossbreds,  grades  and  nondescripts  of 
every  sort.  It  is  in  connection  with  these  pigs 
of  inferior  breeding  that  pure-bred  males  be¬ 
come  important.  Good  farmers  who  feed  pigs 
like  to  handle  good  animals.  It  is  folly  for 
farmers  at  the  present  time  to  think  of  keep 
ing  pure-bred  pigs  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
makiug  butchors’  meat.  The  farmer  who 
procures  pure  stock  speedily  becomes  a  breed 
er,  and  his  pigs  are  too  valuable  to  be  fed  and 
slaughtered.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  will 
ever  arrive  at  the  time  when  pure-bred  pigs 
of  any  breed ,  will  be  kept  to  any  great  extent 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  breeds  are  so  nu¬ 
merous.  the  majority  of  farmers  are  so  care¬ 
less  as  breeders,  the  total  number  of  hogs  kept 
is  so  large,  and  our  agriculture  is  so  diversi 
fied,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  likely  to 
occur. 

The  general  pig  feeder  simply  desires  to 
produce,  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in 
the  cheapest  possible  manner,  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  butchers’  meat.  It  is  in  the 
speedy  conversion  of  clover,  sour  milk  aud 
corn  into  pork,  that  he  finds  the  profit,  of 
keeping  hogs.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  dc 
sired  to  keep  and  fatten  hogs  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  particular  breed  from  which  to 
select  for  a  cross.  If  a  farmer  desires  to  have 
pigs  in  May  or  June,  and  keep  them  over  the 
ensuing  winter,  feed  them  on  clover  the  next 
Summer,  and  fatten  them  in  the  Fall,  a  good 
Poland-China  would  prove  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  desires  pigs 
in  March  and  to  have  them  mature,  so  as  to  be 
fit  for  the  butchers  the  ensuing  November  or 
December,  a  finely  bred  Essex,  Suffolk  or 
Berkshire  would  bo  preferable.  These  small 
English  breeds  are  of  great  antiquity  and 
remarkably  prepotent,  and  are  thus  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  their  offspring  with  their 
form,  fineness  of  bone,  early  maturity,  and 
general  excellence;  while  the  sows,  being 
larger  and  coarser,  an  increase  of  size  may  be 
reasonably  expected.  Such  across  has  always 
been  very  satisfactory  to  me,  the  pigs  invari 
ably  proving  good  feeders,  making  flesh  rapid 
ly,  and  generally  turning  out  profitable,  A 
black  color  is  not  an  objection,  as  beauty  in  u 
pig  is  much  more  a  matter  of  form  than  of 
color,  and  for  pigs  bred  to  bo  fed  and  killed, 
it  matters  little  of  what  color  they  are;  the 
important  question  is,  are  they  good  feedws, 
will  they  mature  quickly,  fatten  easily,  and 
witli  a  small  proportion  of  offal;  if  so,  the 
cross  is  a  good  one.  Both  parents  should  be 
perfectly  healthy,  and  ns  good  specimens  as 
can  be  procured.  A  mistake  is  committed  in 
breeding  from  hogs  too  young;  the  offspring 
is  apt  to  be  lacking  iu  size  and  vigor.  If  the 
services  of  a  nondescript  male  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  and  the  services  of  a  pure-bred  for 
five  dollars,  the  pure-bred  will  prove  much 
the  most  profitable  in  the  feeding  qualities  of 
the  cross. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  have  the  breeding 
sow  removed  from  close  proximity  to  other 
swine  by  a  close  partition,  if  she  is  kept  in  the 
same  building.  This  is  essential  to  insure  quiet¬ 
ness  in  the  sow  and  safety  to  the  young  pigs. 
8he  should  be  kept  in  the  pen  where  she  is  to 
farrow,  so  that  she  may  become  perfectly  at 
home  in  her  quarters.  The  pen  should  be  quite 
warm  and  secured  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature;  this  precaution  is  absolutely  re¬ 
quisite  to  success  when  young  pigs  are  desired 
in  March.  Except  for  a  few  days  before  far¬ 
rowing,  allow  breeding  sows  all  the  out-door 
exercise  they  desire.  This  insures  better  health 
and  vigor  In  the  sow  aud  offspring.  I  keep 
my  brood  sows  comparatively  fat:  in  bettor 
condition  than  my  neighbors,  who  are  breed¬ 
ers,  consider  safe,  I  have  learned  that  a  breed¬ 
ing  sow  will  digest  and  assimilate  much  more 
food  than  a  store  pig,  and  that  she  can  be  quite 
fat  without  injury.  The  fat  of  the  mother 
will  speedily  find  its  way  in  richer  milk  to  the 
pigs. 

I  never  give  stimulating  food  to  the  sow 
except  from  the  time  the  pigsare  two  or  three 
weeks  old  nntil  after  they  are  weaned.  A 
very  good  diet  for  a  breeding  sow,  in  addition 
to  house  slops,  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of 
ground  barley  and  oats,  varied  occasionally 
by  a  few  ears  of  corn  or  a  small  mess  of  peas. 

A  mess  of  raw  potatoes  two  or  three  times  per 
week,  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  8be 
should  also  have  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 
At  all  times  after  the  pigs  arc  two  weeks  old, 
give  the  sow  all  the  foot!  she  will  eat  up  clean. 
To  encourage  young  pigs  to  eat,  they  should 
be  fed  a  little  new  milk  in  a  small  trough  easily 
accessible. 

The  pig  should  be  kept  growing  from  his 
birth;  a  pig  that  is  not  growing  in  size  or 
flesh  is  kept  at  a  loss.  A  pig  of  the  large  breeds, 
if  fed  all  it  can  digest  and  assimilate  from  its 
birth,  will  develop  bone,  muscle  and  size  dur¬ 
ing  a  longer  period  than  will  a  pig  of  the  small 
breeds  treated  in  the  same  manner;  that  is, 
large  hogs  are  longer  in  arriving  at  maturity 
than  small.  A  pig  while  growing  cannot  be 
fattened  to  advantage.  The  food  fed  will  in¬ 
crease  its  growth  rather  than  be  diverted  to 


the  formation  of  fat.  But,  let  it  always  be 
remembered,  that  a  pig,  large  or  small,  is 
nothing  but  a  machine  for  the  conversion  of 
grain,  clover,  swill,  etc.,  into  pork.  Clover 
grazed  in  the  field,  maybe  converted  into  pork 
at  a 'profit.  Everything  should  be  fed  to  the 
hogs,  which  will  return  a  reasonable  profit. 
When  intelligently  treated,  they  fulfil  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  existence;  when  not  so  treated, 
they  become  eye-sores  to  all  good  farmers. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS.— Class  III. 


MRS.  E.  S.  WALLING. 


BUTTER-MAKING. 


After  looking  over  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  Nf.w-Yorkeh,  one  would  suppose  that 
the  subject  of  1  sitter-making  had  been  entire¬ 
ly  exhausted;  but  ou  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  butter-counter  in  almost  any 
store  in  one  of  our  country  towns,  we  walk 
away  with  a  sigh,  and  say  in  our  hearts  “Lot. 
the  good  work  go  ou,  for  surely  there  is  need 
thereof.1’  Since  the  many  creameries  that 
have  sprung  up  among  us  have  taken  much  of 
the  labor  of  the  dairy  from  the  hands  of  wo¬ 
men,  it  has  come  to  bo  a  question  each  house¬ 
hold  may  decide  for  iteelf,  which  is  the  more 
profitable,  to  soil  milk  or  cream  or  to  manu¬ 
facture  butter;  and  the  answer  will  usually 
depend  on  the  amount  of  help  available.  If 
the  supply  Is  adequate  to  the  clemaud,  and  the 
housewife  Is  skilled  in  the  art,  it  will  prove 
more  remunerative  to  do  the  work  at  home; 
for,  since  the  creameries  take  so  largo  a  share 
of  the  product  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
there  is  usually  a  good  demand  for  a  superior 
article,  at  fair  prices,  to  supply  the  home 
market;  but  we  must  be  sure  that  it  is  a  sup¬ 
erior  article,  or  wo  had  better  patronize  the 
creamery. 

The  first  requisite  for  profitable  dairy  work 
is  good  cows.  Not  every  farmer  is  able  to 
procure  Jerseys,  Ayrshire's,  or  Holst  ions,  still 
we  can  select  from  the  best  native  cows,  and 
study  to  be  constantly  improving  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  herd.  Of  course,  the  best 
food  for  the  dairy  cow,  in  Summer,  is  plenty 
of  grass  free  from  course  weeds;  and  for  Win¬ 
ter,  rye  pasture.  Next  to  rye,  we  prize  nice, 
bright  millet  hay,  with  a  ration  of  ground 
feed  at  milking  time.  I  think  we  shall  find 
few  men,  among  our  Western  farmers,  at 
least,  who  would  bo  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
of  washing  the  udder  of  each  cow  before 
milking;  still  doing  so  is  a  very  desirable  ele 
meat  of  neatness,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
wore  a  habit  more  generally  in  vogue.  If 
this  is  not  done,  a  thorough  brushing  of  the 
cow  should  be  insisted  upon,  before  milking. 

I  have  found  it  almost  a  necessity  to  have  the 
milk  strained  twice;  first  through  a  wire 
strainer,  then  through  muslin.  In  regard  to 
deep  setting,  it  has  some  very  decided  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  worthy  of  our  consideration: 
the  first  is  economy  of  space;  then  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  milk  is  less  affected  by  the 
extreme  heat  of  mid-summer,  especially  if  the 
cans  are  surrounded  by  cold  well  water,  or, 
better  still,  by  lee  water.  Auothoradvantuge 
of  deep  setting  is  that,  by  keeping  the  rnilk 
closely  covered,  we  exclude  all  dust,  flies,  and 
Impurities  of  the  air.  By  washing  the  cans, 
they  can  be  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean. 

And  right  here,  1  must  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  thorough  cleansing  of  all  milk  uteusils: 
if  the  pails,  cans,  or  pans  are  not  thoroughly 
purified  at  each  and  every  washing,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  make  fine  butter,  since  the 
milk  and  cream  so  readily  acquire  that  sour 
taint  which  careless  washing  is  sure  to  leave 
about  every  article  used  in  the  milk  room. 
Nothing  is  so  disgusting  to  a  tidy  house-wife 
or  dairy-maid  as  a  sour  dish-cloth;  and  since 
correct  dish-washing  is  so  essential  an  clement 
of  our  work,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  the 
proper  mode  of  performing  it.  I  insist  upon 
having  all  milk  dishes  first  rinsed— with  the 
baud,  not  the  dish-cloth— in  cold  or  tepid 
water,  then  washed  with  the  cloth  in  very 
warm  water,  then  scalded  and  dried  with  a 
clean  towel,  and  aired,  and,  lastly,  the  dish¬ 
cloth  should  be  washed  and  hung  in  the  air. 

If  this  plan  is  followed,  we  are  sure  of  having 
so  much  of  the  work  properly  done.  The 
length  of  time  required,  for  cream  to  rise  will 
depend  upon  the  mode  of  settiug:  in  pans.  In 
a  cool  cellar,  it  will  usually  require  86  hours; 
but  in  cans,  cooled  with  water,  I  find  24  hours 
sufficient. 

[If  ice  is  used  12  hours  are  amide — Eds.]  In 
my  own  tests  the  amount  of  butter  made 
from  deep  aud  from  shallow  setting,  was  exact¬ 
ly  the  same;  still,  the  tests  were  made  in  the 
Spring,  and,  no  doubt,  during  the  summer 
months  the  deep  settiug  would  have  much  the 
advantage.  I  prefer  to  churn  as  often  as  every 
second  day,  since  from  very  sour-  cream  we 
cannot  make  butter  of  a  delicate  flavor.  The 
churning  will  be  more  readily  done  if  a  ther¬ 
mometer  be  used,  and  I  am  exact  about  the 
temperature  of  the  cream. 

The  wise  ones  differ  in  regard  to  washing 


the  butter,  but  I  prefer  to  do  so,  if  pure  cold 
water  can  Vie  had.  After  the  washing,  salt  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  for  each  pound  of  butter. 
After  salting,  work  slightly  and  sot  in  a  cool 
place  to  cool.  In  12  hours  work  it  again,  and 
if  the  butter-milk  is  not  all  out,  work  it  the 
third  time;  the  finished  article  must  bo  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  a  trace  of  butter-milk.  Wo  must 
never  allow  the  butter  to  come  soft,  for  it  iR 
sure  to  be  salvy,  tasteless,  and  will  not  keep. 

Butter  color?  No,  thunk  you;  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  1  Let  tile  sweet,  fresh  grass  and 
rye  color  it  for  ns.  and  away  with  the  poison¬ 
ous  paints  that  please  the  eye  ( ?) ,  but  not  the 
palate  or  the  stomach.  T  believe  wood  to  be 
the  best  material  iu  which  to  put  up  the  butter 
for  market,  but  pails  and  tubs  are  too  large  to 
be  convenient  for  the  retail  trade,  and,  so,  my 
friends,  how  ore  we  to  paek  and  market  our 
product,  now  that  it  is  ready  for  your  table? 


IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  HIRED  HELP. 


11 Y  AN  EX  HIRED  MAN. 


In  his  prize  essay,  Eugene  Secor  says: 
“Many  boys  are  ruined  socially  and  intellec¬ 
tually  by  the  contact  of  vicious  aud  thought¬ 
less  hired  meu ;  one  reason  why  so  many  boys 
loavo  the  farm  is  because  t  hey  got  disgusted 
with  the  associates  furnished  them  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  hired  help.” 

Tbo  above  paragraph  was  evidently  penuod 
by  one  whomever  was  a  hired  man  himself, 
and  who  consequently  regards  hired  men 
much  as  ho  would  dogs.  Years  ago,  one  of 
the  best,  men  I  ever  worked  for,  and  who  was 
a  model  farmer,  told  me  that  no  man  was  fit 
to  manage  hired  men  who  had  not  previously 
served  as  a  hired  man  himself.  He  practiced 
what  he  preached,  for  though  he  was  well  off, 
each  one  of  his  boys,  when  ho  reached  the  ago 
of  19,  was  given  two  suits  of  clothes,  $25  in 
cash,  and  a  railway  ticket  that  would  carry 
him  100  miles,  and  told  not  to  return  (except 
in  case  of  severe  sickness)  until  he  had  attained 
his  majority.  “We  have  brought  them  up 
right,”  said  he,  “uud  I’m  not  afraid  to  send 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world!” 

One  of  them  returned  while  I  was  there,  and 
a  finer,  more  magnanimous  and  kind-hearted 
young  man  T  never  met.  He  immediately 
went  on  a  farm  of  160  acres,  employing  three 
meu,  and,  like  his  father,  never  had  a  particle 
of  trouble  with  any  of  them  during  the  four 
years  1  was  in  that  vicinity.  Both  treated 
their  hired  hands  like  men  instead  of  boasts  of 
burden.  Thoir  orders  were  distinct  and  deci¬ 
sive,  and  given  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man¬ 
ner;  their  Instructions  wore  brief  and  to  tho 
point,  and  they  were  always  respectfully  lis¬ 
tened  to;  there  was  no  wavering,  garbling,  or 
shuffling.  The  men  knew  that  their  employers 
understood  their  business,  that  their  word  was 
law,  and  they  respected  it  as  such.  They 
never  required  their  men  to  do  anything  they 
would  not  willingly  have  done  themselves 
under  like  circumstances.  As  is  well  known, 
there  are  many  hard  and  disagreeable  jobs  to 
be  done  on  a  farm,  yet  T  novor  heard  their 
men  grumble  about  them,  simply  because 
they  wore  always  done  at  the  most  favorable 
time. 

The  idea  that  many  boys  leave  the  farm  be¬ 
cause  they  got  disgusted  with  the  hired  help, 
is  the  silliest  kind  of  balderdash.  I  f  the  essay¬ 
ist  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  his  theme, 
he  would  never  have  made  such  an  absurd 
statement.  The  farmer’s  children  are  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  associate  with  the  lured  men  any  more 
than  the  children  of  the  merchant  are  obliged 
to  associate  with  tho  cook  or  coachman,  with 
the  single  exception  that  the  farmer’s  men 
generally  take  their  meals  at  tho  family  table, 
and  their  action  ami  conversation  there  de¬ 
pend  wholly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  master 
and  his  family.  If  they  are  rough  and  boor¬ 
ish,  the  men  will  be  tho  same;  if  they  are  po¬ 
lite,  clean  aud  diguifled,  the  men  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  imitate  the  example  set  before 
them. 

The  best  plan  is  never  to  allow  the  children, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  familiarly  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  hired  men.  I  know  of  no  greater 
bore  to  a  hired  man  than  half  a-dozen  chil¬ 
dren  forever  tagging  after  him,  hindering  him 
in  his  work  and  disturbing  tho  rest  he  needs. 

1  worked  out  about  seven  years,  and  after  I 
got  my  eyes  opened,  I  would  never  allow  the 
least  familiurity  by  the  children  of  the  man  I 
worked  for.  I  was  called  by  many  “a  mean, 
cross,  snappy  old  bear!”  but  I  had  learned  that 
it  was  the  ouly  way  to  keep  out  of  difficulty. 
There  are  so  many  farmers’  children  who  are 
taught  to  consider  tho  hired  man  their  legiti¬ 
mate  prey,  and  to  think  it  very  cute  to  play 
mean  little  tricks  upon  him.  Borne  are  for¬ 
ever  nagging  him,  while  others  delight  in  boss¬ 
ing  him  about  and  showing  thoir  authority 
over  him.  I  ha  ve  been  annoyed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  until  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  a 
miserable  slave  or  merely  a  jumpiDg-jack, 
with  a  string  for  each  member  of  the  family 
to  pull.  Iu  every  ease  where  this  Is  the  rule, 
the  children  are  upheld  by  the  parents. 
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At  one  place  where  I  worked,  one  of  th' 
boys,  lfi  years  old,  made  it  a  business  to  pester 
me  in  every  conceivable  manner  during  the 
half  hour  I  was  allowed  to  rest  after  dinner. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  father,  who 
ordered  him  to  let  me  alone.  The  following 
day  he  began  to  annoy  me  as  usual ,  and  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  I  gave  him  a  good 
trouncing,  lie  went  to  the  house  blubbering, 
and  in  a  few  momenta  about  half  of  the  family 
came  out  to  “interview”  me.  After  some 
mutual  recriminations.  J  packed  up  and  left. 
The  man  owed  me  $85  for  work,  swore  ha 
wouldn’t  pay  me,  and  dared  tun  to  sue  for  it. 
A  good  lawyer  advised  me  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  and  quietly  leave  the  town  before  an 
action  was  brought  against  me,  and  J  did  so. 
At  another  place  there  were  three  grown  girls 
and  an  only  son— a  spoiled  pet  14  years  old. 
The  girls  informed  me  that  whenever  I  was 
about  when  any  gentlemen  called,  I  should 
take  their  horses  and  properly  care  for  them, 
and  the  young  man  expressed  his  desire  to 
have  me  take  especial  euro  of  his  pony  and 
buggy.  I  never  would  leave  a  situation  if  I 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  and  1  stayed  there  my 
full  time— seven  months.  To  show  what  was 
expected  of  me  1  give  a  sample  summer  day: 

Rise  at  4  a  m.  Feed  and  curry  four  horses 
and  the  pony,  and  clean  stable;  milk  two 
cows  and  turn  cattle  on  to  the  pasture;  feed 
25  hogs;  fill  three  large  troughs  with  water; 
breakfast;  harness  team  and  pony;  water 
pony,  hitch  him  to  buggy,  tie  him  in  shed,  and 
feed  hay;  hitch  up  and  plow  corn  until  11  80; 
care  for  my  horses;  unhitch  pony;  unharness, 
water  and  feed;  fill  cattle  and  hog  troughs 
with  water;  carry  three  buckets  of  slop  190 
yards  to  hogs;  dine;  rub  pony  down,  harness, 
hitch  to  buggy,  and  tie  in  shed;  plow  till  0.80 
p.  M. ;  care  for  horses  and  pony;  yard  cattle; 
milk  two  cows;  feed  hogs;  carry  away 
three  pails  slop;  gather  eggs;  supper;  cut 
kindling  for  morning;  mow  grass  for  pony; 
carry  off  two  more  buckets  of  slop; 
Two  eveningsn  week  mow  off  croquet  grounds. 
An  average  of  three  evenings  a  week  hitch  up 
pouy  for  girls  to  go  to  town,  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Care  for  him  when  they  returned  at 
9:30.  Four  evenings  a  week  take  callers’ 
horses  down  to  shod  and  tie.  From  9.80  to  11 
answer  barn  bell,  and  drive  callers’  team  to 
house.  Wages,  $10  per  month.  Thanks,  (X)! 

for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS.'.  RAY  CLARK. 


MARGARET  FULLER-OSSOLI  FROM  A 
MAN’S  STANDPOINT. 

MARY  WAGER-KISHER. 

Although  the  name  of  Margaret  Fuller  is 
a  familiar  one  to  every  Amei-icau  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  dawning  literature  of 
our  country — the  time  when  Emerson,  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker,  Alcott,  Horace  Greeley,  and 
other  New  England  men  were  forming  a  liter¬ 
ary  period,  the  most  important  to  us  as  a 
nation  as  yet  reached,  still,  her  personality  aud 
lior  work  have  appeared  to  the  generation 
which  has  succeeded  her  death  30  years  ago, 
as  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  in  any  de¬ 
gree  sat  isfactory  or  comprehensible  in  com 
parisou  with  the  high  estimate  placed  upon 
her  by  her  contemporaries.  All  this  vague 
ness  has  been  removed,  and  Margaret.  Fuller, 
as  a  woman,  philosopher  and  writer,  has  been 
placed  in  a  light.  SO  Clear  and  distinct,  by  the 
memoir  recently  written  by  her  friend,  Col. 
Higginsou.  that  the  book  cannot  fail  to  per¬ 
form  u  mission  of  exceeding  interest  and  use¬ 
fulness.  Col.  Higginsou  says  at  the  outset 
that  he  had  long  wanted  to  write  a  memoir  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  for  various  reasons:  but 
chiefly  because  be  regarded  her  career  as  more 
interesting  than  that  of  any  other  American 
of  her  sex,  **  a  w  oman  whose  aims  were  high, 
aud  whose  services  great;  one  whose  intellect 
was  uncommon,  whose  activity  incessant, 
whose  life  varied,  and  whose  death  drama¬ 
tic.”  As  this  memoir  forms  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  “  American  Men  of  Letters”  scries, 
especial  attention  is  necessarily  directed  to  the 
literary  career  of  the  subject.  But.  although 
it  is  quite  possible  to  separate  the  professional 
worth  of  a  man  from  his  social  or  domestic 
life,  it  is  nearly  if  not  always  impossible  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  a  woman  whoso  heart  usually 
beats  in  unison  with  her  brain,  and  she  puts 
not  only  herself  but  her  entire  family  rela¬ 
tions  at  least  indirectly  into  her  work. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  born  in  1810,  and  she 
was  drowned  with  her  husband  and  child  on 
Fire  Island  beach,  when  in  sight  of  her  native 
shores,  after  u  voyage  from  Italy,  July  19, 
1850.  Bhe  had  lived  but  40  jears,  aud  had 
achieved  work  of  such  high  character  as  to 
endow  her  name  with  world  wide  distinction, 
but  with  a  mind  so  furnished  that  her  career, 
had  her  life  been  spared,  would  probably  have 
been  regarded  as  scarcely  more  than  begun. 

She  came  of  an  educated  ancestry,  her 

grandfather  os  well  as  her  father  having 


graduated  from  Harvard,  and  her  own  educa¬ 
tion  was  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  excellence 
as  for  its  defects.  She  vraa  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  in  some  ways  had  the  best  instruc¬ 
tion  a  college  town  could  offer.  From  her 
early  childhood  her  father  took  charge  of  her 
education,  placing  her  at  the  study  of  Latin 
at  six  years  of  age.  and  she  was  pushed  on 
from  that  time  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  a 
boy,  who  expected  to  be  admitted  to  college  at 
19  years.  Her  father  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
statesman,  and  she  had  to  recite  her  lessons  to 
him  at  all  sorts  of  odd  hours,  often  late  in  the 
evening.  At  13  she  was  as  advanced  as  most 
girls  at  18  or  90,  and  what  made  matters 
worse,  she  went  like  them  into  society,  enter¬ 
tained  at  borne,  and  laced  her  dresses  to  most 
atrocious  tightness,  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time;  for  her  mother,  although 
the  "sweetest  woman  that  ever  lived,’’  seemed 
to  live  and  move  and  have  her  being  entirely 
in  her  husband,  Timothy  Fuller,  who,  with  all 
his  erudition,  was  utterly  devoid  of  common 
sense  in  regard  to  how  his  wonderful  Marga¬ 
ret  should  lake  care  of  her  body.  Of  course 
she  lived  to  “enjoy”  shattered  health,  and  to 
bitterly  lament  the  tight  lacing  and  the  late 
hours, 

What  girl  who  reads  this  can  measure  her 
methods  of  study  with  Margaret  Fuller's  when 
she  was  15  years  old?  Her  life  was  always 
busy.  She  rose  before  five  in  Summer,  walked 
an  hour,  praetioed  an  hour  on  the  piano, 
breakfasted  at  seven,  read  Lismondi’s  “Euro¬ 
pean  Literature”  in  French  until  night,  then 
Brown's  “Philosophy”  till  half-past  nine,  then 
went  to  school  for  Greek  at  12,  then  practiced 
ugaiu  till  dinner.  After  the  early  dinner  she 
read  two  hours  in  Italian,  then  walked  or 
rode;  and  in  the  evening  played,  sang,  and 
retired  at  11  to  write  In  her  diary.  She 
abounded  iu  gayety,  loved  to  lend  children  in 
their  plays,  and  was  a  girl  of  such  Yaukee 
"faculty,”  that  it  was  currently  reported  she 
could  rock  the  cradle  (she  was  the  eldest  of 
eight  children),  read  a  book,  eat  an  apple  and 
knit  a  stocking  all  at  the  same  time.  At  15 
she  began  to  write  poetry,  and  at  17  produced 
verses  worthy  of  preservation— which  Is  say¬ 
ing  much!  When  S3  she  removed  with  her 
family  to  Groton,  a  town  40  miles  from  Bos¬ 
ton — no  railroad  connection  there — and  cut  off 
from  books  and  other  literary  associations. 
She  had  the  “young  Fullers”  to  teach,  the 
sewing  to  do  for  four  children.  She  had  occa¬ 
sionally  pupils  outside  of  her  family  (her 
father  had  been  unfortunate  financially),  her 
mother  was  often  ill  and  often  without  a  do¬ 
mestic,  aud  yet  this  brave  girl,  with  all  her 
cares,  managed  to  borrow  books,  aud  to  read 
them  at  a  rat©  like  Gibbon’s,  as  Mr.  Emerson 
said.  And  what  books  she  read!  All  of 
Goethe  (40  volumes),  U  bland,  N  oval  is,  Tieck. 
Richter.  Eiehhorn  and  Jahn  in  the  original, 
Schiller,  Heine,  Alfieri,  Bacon,  Madame 
de  Stael.  Wadsworth,  Southey,  Carlyle,  Euro- 
pean  and  American  history,  including  all 
Jefferson's  Letters. 

No  man  or  woman  ever  yet  lived  and  rose 
to  intellectual  greatness  and  worth  whose 
early  reading  was  not  solid.  My  advice  to 
an  ambitious  girl  would  be  never  to  look  at  a 
novel  before  21.  Two  years  later  Margaret’s 
father  died  from  Asiatic  cholera,  and  his  em¬ 
barrassed  property,  under  the  best  of  manage¬ 
ment,  yielded  but  $2.00(1  to  each  of  the  child¬ 
ren.  Margaret  being  the  oldest,  became 
thenceforth  the  adviser,  and,  in  a  sense,  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  family.  She  fought  heroically 
for  the  education  of  her  sister,  and  her ’letters 
to  her  brothers  showed  how  brave,  light¬ 
hearted  and  self-denying  she  was.  She  her¬ 
self  turned  to  teaching,  always  writing  more 
or  less,  often  sick,  and  finally  she  became 
editor  of  a  quarterly  publication  called  the 
Dial,  which,  at  that  lime,  represented  the 
highest  intellectual  expression  of  America— 
and  of  course  it  was  all  New  Euglaud.  Later 
she  went  to  New  York  at  the  invitation  of 
Horace  Greeley,  aud  wrote  for  the  Tribune, 
writing  literary  criticisms,  and  doing  much 
other  work.  In  everything  she  did  she 
showed  great  originality  aud  independence  of 
mind,  remarkable  analytical  powers,  and  from 
her  years  of  study  she  brought  to  her  tasks  a 
mental  culture  altogether  exceptional.  At 
length,  after  long  desire,  she  was  enabled  to 
go  to  Europe,  writing  newspaper  letters  home, 
seeing  and  enjoying  much,  and  finally  set¬ 
tling  herself  in  Rome,  and  living  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  Italian  Revolution,  her  whole 
heart  in  it  aud  with  Mazzini — home  after  17 
years  of  exile.  She  went  to  the  hospitals 
where  she  nursed  the  wounded  and  consoled 
the  dying,  and  helping  all  possible  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  liberty.  Meanwhile  she 
had  married  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  her  baby  boy, 
the  beautiful  Angelo,  was  hidden  away  in  the 
eouutry  with  a  nurse ;  for,  because  of  family 
matters,  her  marriage  she  had  to  keep  secret 
at  fearful  cost  to  herself,  and  torn  m 
mind  and  heart,  her  husband  an  officer 
in  the  Italian  anuy,  flic  labored  at  her 
book  on  the  Roman  Republic,  and  after 
it  was  concluded,  she  resolved  to  return 
to  the  United  Htates  for  its  publication.  What 
she  had  endured  and  experienced  during 


her  three  years  in  Rome,  seems  incredible — 
but  the  memoirs  faithfully  depict  it.  She  was 
37  when  her  child  wan  boro,  and  her  husband, 
who  was  seven  years  younger  than  herself, 
loved  her  with  a  devotion  altogether  extraor¬ 
dinary;  for  although  site  was  an  intellectual 
queen,  she  was  plain  of  face,  poor  in  purse, 
and  of  English  tongue,  while  he  spoke  iio 
English,  and  her  great  pow  ers  of  conversation 
could  hard  I  v  have  found  adequate  expression 
in  Italian,  but  so  far  as  her  married  life  went 
she  was  unquestionably  snpiemely  happy.  Of 
her  voyage  home,  she  had  great  and  painful 
distrust,  and  felt  with  the  prophet  ic  eye  of  a 
seer,  that  a  great  calamity  was  in  store  for 
her,  fearing  most  for  her  boy.  "I  could  not, 

I  think,”  she  wrote,  “survive  the  loss  of  mv 
child:  1  wonder  daily  how  it  can  be  done:” 
aud  again,  "I  shall  embark,  praying,  indeed 
fervently,  that  it  may  not  be  my  lot  to  lose 
ray  babe  at  sea.  either  by  unsolaced  sickness 
or  amid  the  howling  waves.  Or,  that  if  I 
should,  it  may  be  brief  anguish,  and  Oasoli, 
he  and  I  go  together.”  And  so  it  happened— 
only  the  body  of  the  baby  being  recovered 
from  the  water.  Her  writings  are  comprised 
in  four  volumes— her  book  on  Italy  being  lost 
iu  the  shipwreck.  But  as  her  biographer  says, 
her  life  was  a  triumph  withal.  “She  shared 
in  great  deeds.  She  was  the  counselor  of 
great  men.  She  had  a  husband  who  was  a 
lover,  and  she  had  a  child.  They  loved  each 
other  in  their  lives  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided.  Was  not  that  enough?” 
- - 

MY  SUMMERS  W ORK. 

WHAT  ONE  WOMAN  DID  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

There  is  so  much  to  tell  about  it  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  begiu.  First,  let  me  bless  the 
inventor  of  umbrellas;  without  one  I  never 
could  have  done  what  1  did  this  Summer.  My 
amateur  gardening  sub-umbrella  has  proved 
so  successful  that  I  am  anxious  to  give  my 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  my  sex.  Man  is 
supposed  to  be  wise  enough;  so,  knowing  my 
own  needs  of  practical  knowledge  at  the  start, 
and  the  dearth  of  information  for  beginners,  I 
shall  try  to  make  my  hints  so  plain  that  (s)he 
who  runs  may  read.  1  am  infatuated  with 
delving  in  Mother  Earth— (is  it  a  connecting 
link  with  mud  pie  days,  or  the  final  “earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes”  7)  —the  days  are  all  too 
short  for  t  he  accomplishment  of  half  the  plans 
for  out  door  work  edged  in  between  indoor  du¬ 
ties. 

My  mind  last  Summer  was  like  a  sponge. 
Not  having  any  work  on  gardening,  I 
gleaned  from  all  quarters— a  seed  catalogue,  a 
news  item  on  agriculture,  a  chance  remark, 
etc.,  and  by  scores  of  questions  to  those  who 
seemed  delighted  to  air  their  knowledge  for 
my  benefit.  Let  ms  whisper,  try  for  your¬ 
self,  then  “muko  a  note  and  a>  an  old 

farmer  remarked,  “as  the  hymn  says,  ‘ef  at 
fust  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try,  try,  try  r 
agin’  1” 

In  an  old  local  weekly,  picked  up  the  other 
day,  my  eye  lighted  on,  “If  you  can  get  the 
use  of  tin  old  blind  mule  aud  two  acres  of  laud, 
do  not  come  to  New  York.”  The  advice  was 
to  discontented  country  youths.  The  writer 
was  wise;  one  does  not  know  till  lie  speculates 
in  ground  tillage,  how  remunerative  is  Mother 
Earth.  How  for  every  cent  invested  he  aver¬ 
ages  a  dollar.  Horace  Greeley,  heedless  of 
the  adage,  "he  that  goes  further  tares  worse,” 
said  to  a  young  man,  *  Go  West,”  adding 
what  he  kne  w  about  farming  as  capital.  Can 
auv  one  tell  me,  why  maids  and  matrons  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  receive  such  practical  advice,  or 
are  given  such  a  wide  field  for  work?  Does  it 
not  almost  always  savor  of  cooking,  tight 
lacing  aud  good  temper?  Can  one  hover  over 
a  hot  stove  six.  or  even  sev»n.  days  in  a  week, 
and  keep  up  a  perpetual  grin  >.  or  keep  good 
health,  no  matter  how  loose  the  lacing?  J 
cannot.  Give  me  fresh  air  and  sunshine  a 
portion  of  each  day.  under  an  umbrella,  hoe 
in  hand,  or  plucking  weeds,  for  Old  Sol  s 
direct  ruys  on  my  spinal  column  wilts  me 
like  cut  clover. 

Taken  in  moderation  it  has  eased  many  a 
bodily  ache,  and  1  may  add,  mental  pain. 
Unfortunately  women’s  work  is  too  much  in¬ 
doors;  a  constant  repetition  day  after  day  is 
depressing  to  the  spirit.-,,  and  this  enervates 
the  body.  How  many  at  their  very  back 
doors  have  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  the  plot  is — mark  this — there 
is  not  a  foot  of  ground  on  which  God’s 
sun  shines  that  cannot  be  made  to  grow  some¬ 
thing  useful. 

You  have  uo  time  for  gardening  ?  Harr 
you  the  inclination  f  Then  take  time,  it 
pays.  To-day  for  dinner  we  had  sugar  corn, 
string  beans,  turnips,  tomatoes,  beets,  cab¬ 
bage  and  potatoes.  All  except  the  latter  I’ve 
planted  with  my  own  hands. 

A  woman's  outfit  for  garden  work  should 
consist  of  overshoes  for  damp  weather,  leather 
gauntlets,  a  sun  bonnet  and  an  umbrella.  The 
latter  is  only  needed  in  the  very  warm  days. 

Dear  women,  get  to  work  as  soon  as  Spring 
opens  on  your  little  patch  of  ground;  not 
with  flowers  only,  unless  you  can  afford  them 
alone,  but  with  vegetables  that  keep  your 
Wood  healthy  aud  your  table  comfortably 
supplied  the  Summer  through.  From  time  to 
time  I'll  give  you  hints  what  to  plant,  when 
to  plant,  aud  Ame  to  plant  You  shall  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  hills,  rows,  drills, 
soiling,  draining,  etc.,  etc.,  as  I  understand 
then i ;  and  who  knows,  some  day  we  may  De¬ 
bt  tiding  meetings  aud  talking  very  big  ot  silos 
and  ensilage  and  subsoils,  etc. 

You  have  nothing  to  begin  with  ?  /  had 
next  to  nothing  to  begin  with;  say,  a  ten  cent 
package  of  onion  seed;  a  remarkably  short- 
handled  hoe;  an  indifferent  spade,  that  means 
it  had  a  piece  out  of  the  top;  a  fraction  of 
rake,  two  points  with  a  handle  !  aud  a  goodly 
j  piece  of  ground  sloping  to  the  southward, 

I  covered  with  weeds  deadened  to  sticks;  a 
I  worn  out  straw  berry -bed  iu  one  corner,  in  the 
other  a  growth  of  seedling  maples.  And  I 
am  only  a  woman  I  v.  T. 


Domestic  (i'ccmoim) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  WORK. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Until  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  made 
the  fact  a  complaint,  I  never  saw,  in  print, 
what  every  farmer’s  wife  “ponders  in  her 
heart,”  if  she  is  at  all  inclined  to  refinement, 
or  of  delicate  stomach,  i  e.,  that  men  coming 
into  meals  reeking  with  perspiration,  and  the 
odor  of  the  barnyard,  are  not  always  the 
sweetest  companions  to  sit  with  at  table. 

We  see  in  tin-  rural  newspapers  a  great  deal 
about  the  tidiness  of  women  during  their 
working  hours,  and  I  arn  sure  all  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  comfortable  feeling  that  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  us  all  when  able  to  change  our  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  the  men  of  the  household  tried 
the  plan  of  changing  their  uuder-wear  at  noon, 
they  would  find  the  consequent  comfort  amply 
repay  for  the  few  minutes  expended.  Then, 
again,  as  to  slippers:  why  not  take  off  the 
boots  and  rest  the  tired  feet  during  dinner 
time  and  the  rest  after  the  meal?  Farmers 
live  as  if  the;  belonged  to  a  fire-engine  sta¬ 
tion,  and  had  to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  call; 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  have  more  leisure 
than  uuy  one  can  have  in  occupations  that  are 
regulated  by  clock  work  and  business  hours; 
for,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  hurry,  a  farm¬ 
er’s  time  is  his  own,  aud  it  will  repay  him  a 
hundred  fold  to  give  his  men  ample  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  heated  term,  at  noon. 

1  often  think  it  strange  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
farmer  is  kinder  to  his  horse  than  he  is  to  him¬ 
self.  If  he  take*  out  his  roadster,  how  careful 
he  is,  on  returning,  to  groom  the  animal  till 
perfectly  clean,  to  see  that  water  is  not  given 
till  the  animal  has  cooled;  yet  bo  will  go 
straight  to  the  well  and  drink,  often  without 
sense  or  reason;  and,  without  heeding  the 
perspiration  that  streams  from  the  pores, 
which  are  dogged  by  dust,  he  sits  down 
to  dinner,  satisfied  if  hunds  and  face 
are  clean,  A  change  of  under  wear  would 
not  occupy  five  minutes,  and  any  w  ife  who 
thinks  about,  these  things,  will  place  the  gar¬ 
ments  where  they  can  bo  eusily  reached,  for 
man  is  an  impatient  being,  aud  must  have 
what  he  wants  right  there,  before  his  eyes. 
Leather  slippers  do  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
are  therefore  best;  and  nothing  refreshes  the 
feet  more  than  a  regular  washing  in  tepid 
water,  mid  clean  socks.  Aud  it  is  easier  to 
wash  six  pairs  of  socks  that  are  only  slightly 
soiled  than  one  or  two  pairs  in  which  the  dust 
and  sweat  of  the  feet  have  become  ft  mud  in¬ 
grained  iu  the  yarn,  and  reeking  with  ill  odor. 
Yet,  we  all  kuow  of  those  who  neglect  these 
things,  aud  that  their  doing  so  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  love  for  dirt,  but  simple  carelessness, 
and  oftentimes  the  consequence  of  that  over¬ 
tiredness  that  is  the  curse  of  ft  farmer’s  life. 
For  as  a  class  they  work  too  hard,  and  live  un- 
enjoymg  amid  everything  that  goes  to  make 
'  life  beautiful,  simply  because  they  have  too 
much  to  do,  and  must  not  be  idle.  This  is 
true,  especially  in  northern  countries,  where 
the  season  is  so  short  that  plauting,  and  hay¬ 
ing,  and  harvesting,  aud  preparing  for  next 
year’s  crop,  follow  one  another  in  such  quick 
succession,  that  by  the  time  a  man  reaches 
the  prime  of  life,  he  looks  back  only  ou  a 
tread-mill  of  toil  aud  a  life  passed  without  re¬ 
creation.  or  a  time  for  anything  but  earning 
his  daily  bread,  and  that  ift  why,  seeing  this, 
the  souths  seek  the  city  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  easier  to  dofor  a  living.  Butif  the 
farmer,  with  his  labor-saving  implements, 
could  have  more  leisure,  could  give  a  little 
more  time  to  himself  and  his  fuinily,  could 
now  and  then  take  a  holiday  in  summer  time, 
and  trust  more  to  Providence  ami  to  the  work 
his  rested  body  could  perform,  how  different 
would  be  his  lot,  and  as  cleanliness  is  rated  so 
high  among  the  virtues,  as  to  be  “uext”  to  the 
highest,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  have 
more  thau  a  moral  effect,  if  persevered  in,  and 
more  highly  valued. 

I  know  plenty  of  farmers  who  would  resent 
a  dressing-gowu,  yet  it  is  a  great  comfort,  and 
loose  shirts  for  night-wear,  that  are  roomy  at 
|  neck  and  wrists,  are  very  restful,  besides 
keeping  us  free  of  the  effete  matter  which 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  body  if  the  clothes 
worn  iu  the  day-time  were  kept  on  all  night. 
Let  the  boys  of  a  household  be  taught  the 
great,  neeesssity  of  these  things;  let  bathing 
and  wearing  slippers  be  part  of  their  daily 
routine,  and  they  will  soon  find  such  thiugs 
indispensable,  Man;'  a  man  and  boy  spends 
more  time  whittling,  or  in  some  other  inane 
occupation,  than  would  be  occupied  in  chang¬ 
ing  clothes  or  shoes,  when  necessary,  and 
while  I  do  not  advocate  unnecessary  finery 
in  either  sex,  1  thiuk  it  is  due  to  one’s  self- 
respect,  either  as  man  or  woman,  girl  or  boy, 
to  keep  the  body  pure  and  clean,  thereby  in¬ 
suring,  not  only  physical  health,  but  the 
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sound  mind  that  is  likely  to  accompany  it, 
and  a  “ tout  ensemble ”  that  is  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some. 


Nurse  your  child  yourself  if  possible,  and 
only  leave  it  to  be  fed  when  really  obliged  to 
do  so.  Mothers  who  have  not  food  enough, 
can  use  cow’s  milk,  as  above,  and  when  baby 
gets  to  be  four  or  live  months  old.  vary  it  with 
home-made  bread,  boiled  in  a  little  water, 
with  a  dash  of  salt,  till  it  is  a  jelly;  then  add  a 
little  sugar  and  some  fresh  milk.  This  is  a  very 
healthful  food,  aud  more  nourishing  than  milk 
alone. 

As  soon  as  you  can,  in  the  morning,  give 
the  baby  its  bath,  always  lukewarm.  Dress 
it  comfortably  loose,  and  more  for  comfort  iu 
every  way  than  for  show.  Have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  plain  slips,  that  you  may  keep  your 
darling  sweet  and  clean,  rather  than  Unely 
dressed,  and  perhaps  untidy.  Give  it  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  except  in  extremely  cold  weather. 
In  really  warm  weather,  let  it  enjoy  the  air, 
without  extra  wraps.  If  you  live  iu  the  city, 
and  can  do  no  more,  you  can  lind  a  shady  spot 
in  your  own  yard,  where  you  cau  ait  with  it, 
and  if  you  cannot,  be  idle,  have  some  light 
sewing  ready  for  these  moments.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  a  mother  could  and  should  find  time  to 
‘"air  her  baby,’’ — not  iua  carriage  necessarily; 
but  put  down  an  old  blanket  under  a  tree  aud 
put  baby  on  it  to  kick  aud  sprawl,  while  you 
sit  by  and  darn  stockings,  make  button-holes, 
or  crochet.  I  speak  from  experience,  for  I 
reared  my  children  iu  the  city,  and  did  my 
owu  work;  but  1  always  found  time  to  give 
them  ail*.  If  I  took  them  into  the  country  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Summer,  I  generally  had 
crochet  work  ready  to  do  while  out-of-doors 
with  them,  and  yards  of  lovely  llueu  lace  for 
pillow  casos  (I  always  use  it)  have  thus  grown 
uuder  my  fingers,  aud  I  never  missed  the  time 
It  took  to  make  it.  aunt  km. 


pUssrrUaneousi 


CHATS  WITH  OUR  GIRLS  WHO  EXPECT 
TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


i  he  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  dcvcToi 
into  the  gruvest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

else  gives  such  immediate  relief 

feet  ions 
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and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  nil  all' 
of  this  class.  That,  eminent  physician, 
I  rof.  E.  Sweetzor,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says:— 

“Medical  scinnco  has  produced  no  o'her  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  no  good  as  A  ykii*m  Cherry 
I  kctokal.  Ji  Ih  invaluable  for  discuses  of  tho 
throat  and  lunge.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  tho 
well-known  Dr.L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
HI.,  who  says:— 

“I  have  never  found,  In  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  aud  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great,  value  as  A  vkr's  Cherry 
Pectoiui,,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  tho 
throat,  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  hut  Is  more  effective 
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ably  dressed  lady.  She  was  a  fine-looking 
specimen  of  womanhood,  a  good  conversa¬ 
tionalist, exceedingly  intelligent  aud  well  read, 
and  1  enjoyed  her  society.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  there  was  a  storm,  and  when  the  lady 
left  the  bouse  she  raised  her  dress  skirt  to  keep 
it  from  getting  wet  at  the  bottom,  and  thereby 
exposed  her  bal moral,  so  ragged,  that  it  would 
have  disgraced  the  veriest  beggar  woman  that 
walks  the  streets.  I  was  not  only  surprised 
but  shocked  at  such  an  exhibition  of  shabbi¬ 
ness.  Docs  any  one  suppose  she  was  a  good 
housekeeper/  I  very  soon  learned  that  her 
work  was  never  properly  done.  If  by  chance 
there  was  one  room  in  the  house  swept  and 
garnished,  the  rest  were  sure  to  be  in  confu¬ 
sion.  Wearing  apparel  and  bedding  were  bun¬ 
dled  together,  often  soiled  and  more  or  less 
tattered.  Want  of  good  management  was  seen 
on  every  hand.  She  often  made  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  because  she  had  so  few  conveu  ences 


LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS!! 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


Who  can  afford  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  the  Rural  Nkvv-Yorkkr 
will  entitle  them  to  onef 


Is  not  a.  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  but  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  Hw>  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it.  was 
hrst  offered  to  t  he  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  In  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  In¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  over  been 
abandoned,  ami  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  fliroat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  by  It. 

A Y Kit’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  ltiorichitis,  Larnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  lias 
saved  many  patients  in  the  curlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  tbut  only  requires  to  he  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant,  to  the  taste,  and  Is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nolhimr  so  good  as 
\  Y  Kit’S  <11  KRltY  RECTO  R  A I .  for  I  rent- 
meut  of  Croup  mtd  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  fads,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  he  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ay  or  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


The  above  scale  is  properly  called  “Stop 
Thief!”  and  retails  for  $1.50.  We  will  send  it 
to  every  one  of  our  subscribers  who  send  us 
two  subscribers  at.  $3  each.  It  weighs  from 
one-half  ounce  to  10  pounds.  Manufactured  by 
.Tones,  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


aud  comfortable,  with  very  little  money  to  do 
it  with.  Having  an  old  frame  of  a  common 
straight  lounge  to  begin  with,  my  husband 
kindly  nailed  it  solid  and  made  a  head  hoard 
about  IS  inches  high;  I  tbeu  padded  it  to  re¬ 
semble  a  couch,  using  straw  for  the  filling, 
covering  it  with  gay  cretonne;  and  io!  tho 
result  is  a  piece  of  furniture  which  is  nice 
looking,  as  well  as  very  comfortable. 

The  following  pudding,  my  husband  says, 
is  delicious: 

lemon  PUDDING. 

Grate  the  rmd  and  squeeze  out  the  juice  of 
one  lemon;  take  the  yelks  of  throe  eggs,  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  water.  Mix  thoroughly.  Have 
ready  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  into  wliieh 
pour  the  above  mixture,  and  cook  well.  Turn 
into  a  pudding-dish,  beat,  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  very  stiff,  add  three  tablespoon  fids  of 
sugar,  aud  spread  over  the  top  of  the  pudding, 
place  in  the  oven,  and  brown  to  a  rich  color. 

“sage.” 


A  Book  emphatically  for  Farmers  and  their 
Families,  by  John  E.  Reed,  for  ten  years  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  and 
Special  Contributor  to  other  Agricultural 
Journals. 

The  book  is  practical,  comprehensive  and 
up  to  the  times.  It  treats  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Friflt-Growing,  Gardening,  Stock- 
Raising,  Business  Principles,  Homo  Life,  and 
contains  just  the  practical  directions  how  to 
nmk.  money  on  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the 
continent. 

Price,  §3  00.  We  give  it  for  Six  Subscribers 
and  10  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  on  book. 


Keystone  Clothes  Wringer 


feriug  aud  weariness  may  be  saved  by  using 
one’s  very  best  abilities  now,  keeping  one’s 


chances  to  get  tho  means  wherewith  to  supply 
the  future  kitchen.  Even  though  one  is  “out 
to  service,”  one  can  save  a  little  from  the 
weekly  wages,  even  though  she  have  less  flashy 
jewelry  or  something  less  than  silk  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  gowri.  Aud  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  make  a  beginning,  L  will, 
from  time  to  time,  write  down  a  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  that  should  be  found  in  every  wed-ordered 
kitchen  Wooden-ware:  kitchen  table,  wash 
bench,  wash  tubs,  wash  boards,  bosom  board, 
bread  board,  towel  roller,  potato  masher  (I 
like  a  large  fork  better),  wooden  spoons,  Hour 
sieve,  chopping  bowl,  butter  bowl  and  ladle, 
soap  bowl,  pads,  clothes  wringer,  clothes  horse, 
clothes  plus  and  basket,  mop,  broom,  aud 
wood  box. 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


SUMMER  DRINK. 

The  following  I  have  found  to  be  a  very 
good  substitute  for  lemonade:  Peel  aud  cut 
into  inch  lengths  two  stalks  of  rhubarb,  pour 
over  a  coffee  cup  of  boiling  water,  sweeten  to 
taste,  aud  add  a  bit  of  thin  lemon  peel.  Let 
stand  until  cold.  Add  a  piece  of  ice  if  you 
have  it.  The  quantity  of  rhubarb  is  sufficient 
for  only  one  glass.  MRS.  o. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANflOOI>< 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  lie 
ciinc  in  man.  a  hook  for  every  man,  youiur,  middle 
jufcl  and  old.  Tt  contains  135  prescriptions  Tor  all 
acute  arid  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  is 
Invaluable  So  found  by  lac  author,  whose  ,-xne 
rlence  for  <SJ  years  Is  such  ns  probably  never  be  I  ore 
i .  i  "  Hi" ,  !!'  °r  <uiy  physician.  :«#J  pages,  bound 
In  bvuiitlfnl.r  rench  tnuslln.  embossed  covers,  full  trill 
Kim  ran  rood  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense  rue’ 
DlmnlCAl,  literary  and  professional  <hnu  unv  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  or  Ui<  money  will 
be  refunded  n  ever v  Instance.  1'rlce  only  ej.'.to  bv 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents  senil 
now.  Gold  medal  Awarded  tbcnuthorbv  the  National 
Medlctt1  Association,  (p  the  officers  Of  which  lie  refers. 

I  rit*  .-><!icncf  uf  I.lfn shmiM  bq  rend  by  tho  youtur  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  anilcted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  fill.  —  London  f.iuwrt. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  wliom  The  Hclence 
nr  Life  w III  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian  Instructor  or  clergyman.  Aiawuml. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute, or  Dr  W  ir. 

I  arker.  No  4  Hnlpneh  Street,  Boston,  Ma-  . s  .  who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requlrlmr  skill  and  expo 
perlenea  Chronic  ami  obstinate  ttti  A  Y  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  banted  the  skill  of  JclihAJLi  i 
other  physicians  A  specialty  Koch  m  tTYTO  *n  T  T* 
treated  soccesskTully  without  an  1  Xl  I  Oib  .L-C 
Instance  of  failure 

Mention  this  paper. 


<<o.Iu'ic.i\ 


CURRANT  CATSUP. 

Four  pounds  of  fully-ripe  currants  and  ono- 
and-one  half  pound  of  white  sugar.  Cook 
slowly  until  quite  thick, then  add  a  large  spoon¬ 
ful  of  grouud  cinnamon,  a  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cloves,  half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  black 
pepper,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  a  pint 
of  vinegar.  Cook  30  minutes  longer — careful 
not  to  burn — then  bottle  for  use.  G.  II. 


This  has  a  Wood  Frame,  all  tho  Latest  Im¬ 
provements,  and  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  Wringer.  It  is  Simple,  Durable,  and 
adapted  to  tho  frailest  tin  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics,  it  saves  time,  strengt  h,  clothes,  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 
We  give  this  Wringer  for  Six  Subscribers. 


BABIES, 


Several  articles  have  lately  appeared  in 
these  columns  ou  the  care  and  feeding  of  in¬ 
fants,  aud  as  1  have  had  seven  very  healthy 
children  myself,  1  think  I  can  say  a  few  words 
about  rearing  the  little  darlings.  I  nursed  all 
of  my  children,  haviug  an  abundant  supply  of 
healthy  food,  and  so  had  no  need  for  extra 
feeding,  uuless  l  was  obliged  to  leave  them  for 
several  hours.  To  provide  for  such  a  contin¬ 
gency,  1  bought  a  regular  nursing  bottle,  but 
not  one  of  my  children  would  use  it.  So  the 
first  two  or  three  were  fed  with  a  spoon,  the 
food  being  good  cow's  mdk,  with  about  half  as 
much  boiliug  water  poured  into  it,  and  a  very 
little  white  sugar  added.  It  is  “slow  work,’’ 
as  a  correspondent  remarked,  to  feed  a  baby 
with  a  spoon ;  but  babies  demand,  and  should 
have,  the  most  patient  aud  untiring  care.  .Ne¬ 
glect  other  things,  but  never  your  babies. 

I  said  my  first  two  or  three  were  fed  with  a 
spoon;  then  I  obtained  a  baby’s  drinking  boat. 
A  more  handy  thing  I  never  had,  and  I  would 
advise  any  mother  to  get  one  rather  than  put 
one  of  those  rubber  abominations  into  her 
baby’s  mouth. 


gooseberry  catsup. 

Ten  pounds  of  ripe  gooseberries,  five  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  a  quart  of  good  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  three  tableepoon fu Is  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cloves,  one 
of  allspice  and  two  of  salt.  Wash,  remove 
blossoms,  put  into  a  preserving  kettle,  crush, 
heat  through,  then  pass  through  a  fine  colan¬ 
der.  Return  to  the  fire,  add  sugar  and  spice, 
boil  slowly  half  an  hour,  add  vinegar,  and 
bottle. 

raspberry  vinegar. 

Fill  a  stone  crock  with  ripe  raspberries,  just 
cover  with  pure,  cider  viuegar,  cover,  and  let 
stand  a  week.  Then  pass  through  a  fine  sieve, 
carefully  pressing  out  all  juice,  and  to  each 
pint  of  this  liquid  add  pound  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  and  let  heat  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Skim,  take  from  the  fire,  let  cool, 
bottla,  and  cork  tightly.  Two  or  three  spoon- 


0-7*  ©f  yoor  DrQjfgint  or  Grocer* 
25CKNT  Houle  “ 


ALLEN’S 
ROOT  BEER 


EXTRACT 

x  will  I.j.fite  (|  Kill  Will*  uf  Beer.  No 
■ elnmnkr.  NuboilifiK,  Nuntrainlmr 


portaoie  force  pump, 
window  and  carriage 
etc.,  and  evidently  one 
of  the  most  useful 
implements.  As  il- 
lust, rated  in  the  cut, 
it  will  throw  water 
forcibly  against  a 
second  story  win¬ 
dow,  It  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  lawn, 
and  saves  its  cost 
the  first  season.  A 
little  effort 


A  OENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Du.  Chase’s  Family 
f  hvsician.  Price  S'f.llll.  Specimen  panes  free 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  yvrhor,  Mich. 


New 

York 


Singer’  Kfi  „?rs 

A  Curdei  Rulifer.  t  in  t 
,er,  Five  uemmnrs.Blnd 
cr,  Thread  Cutler,  Need 


Mlcs,  Oil  and  full  outllt  with  each. 

Guaranteed  t-*  be  perfect.  VVar- 
ruutud  5  j  ,  Don’t  pay  doublu 
for  machine*  no  hotter,  when  you 
can  try  these  before  you  pay  a  cent 
All  late  Improvements.  Runs  light 
with  little  itoi»*  Handsome  tuid 
tlu  ruble.  Circular*  with  hum 


among 
one’s  friends  will  en¬ 
able  any  one  to  raise  a’CIub  of  15  Subscribers 
to  the  Rural  and  secuie  as  a  premium  this 
useful  machiae. 
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Saturday,  June  21. 

A  bill  is  before  Congress  pensioning  every 
man  who  enlisted  for  the  Mexican  war.  even 
if  he  never  moved  from  his  own  town.  This 
has  been  made  the  basis  for  other  extraord¬ 
inary  pension  propositions,  which  would  in¬ 
crease  the  annual  outlay  for  pensions  by  over 
$50,000,000;  the  limitation  contained  in  the 
Arrears  of  Pensions  Act  of  1879  Is  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  so  that  invalid  soldiers  shall  all  share 
alike,  and  thus  pensions  shall  begin  with  the 
date  of  their  disability  or  discharge,  and  not 
with  the  date  of  their  application.  If  this 
measure  is  passed,  it  will  entail  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $246,000,000  . Diaz  was  elected 

President  of  Mexico  Monday,  without  opposi 

tiou . A  new  Canadian  loan  of  $25,000,- 

000  at  '■%  per  cent,  interest,  ha*  just  been 

successfully  placed  in  London . Bishop 

Matthew  Simpson.  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Methodist- Episcopal  Church,  died  nt  10  min¬ 
utes  U>  nine, last  Wednesday  morning,  ut  Phila¬ 
delphia,  aged  within  three  day*  of  74  years, 

haviug  been  born  on  Juue  21 ,  1810  . . 

The  evil  results  of  Chinese  immigration  into 
British  Columbia  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 

an  immediate  official  investigation  . The 

Pitz  John  Porter  Bill,  as  amended  l>y  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives.  It  removes  the  stigma  that 
has  rested  on  Porter  for  21  years;  gives  him 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army;  but  does  not 
allow  him  pay  for  the  years  he  did  nothing 
to  earn  it.  The  President  is  expected  to  sign 

the  bill  . The  death  of  ox-Congressman 

master  Clymer,  announced  here  last  week, 
was  a  case  of  suicide  owing  to  business 
troubles.  He  took  20  grains  of  morphine; 
efforts  were  vainly  made  to  convey  the  irn. 

pression  that  he  died  of  apoplexy . Gen- 

W.  McCandless  died  last  Tuesday  at.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  aged  40,  owing  to  debility  from  a  wound 
received  during  the  war. .......  Last  Monday 

the  act  reducing  the  rate  of  postage  on  news¬ 
papers  went  into  effect.  The  new  rate  is  one 
cent  for  every  four-  ounces  or  fraction  thereof 
when  mailed  by  any  one  except  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  agent . •■The  Presby¬ 

terian  general  assembly  of  Canada  adopted 
a  resolution  that  Parliament  make  seduction 
under  promise  of  marriage  nnd  mock  marri¬ 
ages  criminal  offenses;  also  praying  for  legis¬ 
lation  against  “Sabbath”  desecration  by  rail¬ 
road  companies  . The  Indiana  Republican 

State  Convention  has  nominated  Congressman 
W.  A.  Calkins  a*  its  Candidate  for  Governor 
........  The  N,  Y.  delegates  go  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  on 
July  7,  ore  not  instructed  to  vote  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  candidate,  but  when  the  vote  is  cast  it 
must  he  unanimous,  according  to  the  opinion 

of  the  majority . A  reciprocity  treaty 

wit  h  St.  Domingo  is  under  negotiation,  and  the 
list  of  articles  to  be  declared  free  by  the  two 

countries  has  been  practically  agreed  to . 

The  Senate  passed  the  Utah  bill,  which  now 

goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives . 

A  number  of  frauds,  in  which  some  employes 
and  ex-employes  are  implicated,  have  been 

discovered  in  the  Navy  Department . 

Mr.  Blaine  and  Senator  Logan  are  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  w  here  they  will  receive  the  formal  noti¬ 
fication  of  their  nomination.  Several  of  the 
“bolting”  Republican  “organs”  have  decided 
to  support  B.  &  L.  Pressure  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  others  too  hard  for  them  to  resist. 
The  “kid-glove.”  ••swallow-tailed”  kickers  are 
still  determined  not  to  support  the  Republican 
ticket,  even  if  they  have  te  refrain  from  vot- 
iug  at  all . President  Arthur  was  honor¬ 

ed  by  Princeton  College  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  last,  Wednesday;  the  same  degree  was 
also  conferred  upon  Governor  Abbett  and 

Justice  Harlan . The  directors  of  the 

Union  Pariflc  Railroad  Company  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  resignation  of  Sidney  Dillon,  who  has 
been  its  president  for  ten  years.  Charles 

Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  takes  his  place . 

General  Butler  has  accepted  another  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  Presidency — that  of  the  Notional 

Greenback- Labor  Party . Last  Tuesday,  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  decided  that  the 
Scott  Liquor  Law  is  constitutional.  Liquor 
dealers  will  therefore  have  to  pay  the  June  tax. 

. .  An  institution  call etl  the  Public  Board 

of  Trade  has  been  closed  by  the  police  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  the  proprietors  arrested  un¬ 
der  the  law  against  gambling.  The  operations 
were  on  the  principle  of  speculating  in  bucket 
shops,  except  that  the  quotations  were  artifi¬ 
cial  and  wore  indicated  automatically  by  ma¬ 
chinery  instead  of  following  the  markets.  It 
was  simply  a  gambling  device,  chiefly  in  grain. 

. The  Western  Nail  Association  met  at 

Pittsburg  last  Wednesday  morning,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  card  rate  from  $3.60  per  keg  to 

$2.40.  Business  extremely  dull . Fifteen 

railroads.have  gone  into  the.  hands  of  receiv 


ers  since  the  beginning  of  the  year . 

Boston’s  scholars  cost  her  last  year  per  head, 
$89.97  in  the  high  school,  $28.42  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  18  53  in  the  primary  department.. . . 
Nearly  2,000,000  men  have  become  voters 

since  the  last  Presidential  struggle . 

Prominent  prohibitionists  in  this  State  say 
the  State  Convention  will  be  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  n  full  State  ticket  nominated . 

Arrangement*  are  being  made  for  the  fourth 
biennial  reunion  of  the  national  guards  (color¬ 
ed)  of  the  United  States,  to  bo  held  at  Kansas 

City  August  4 . The  Harvard  overseer* 

have  decided  not  to  confer  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  on  Gov.  Robinson  of  Massachusetts— 
consolation  for  Butler,  who  was  refused  the 
degree  last’  year. .......James  K.  Polk,  a 

nephew  of  the  President  James  K.  Polk,  has 
just  been  sent  to  the  Middletown,  Ct,  insane 

asylum . Mrs.  Kile  died  at  Richmond,  Pa., 

last  week. aged  98,  leaving  Abraham,  Isaac  and 

Jacob  Kile,  triplets,  orphans . A  New 

Orleans  dispatch  says  that  one  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  repairing  the  levees  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  is  the  free  distribution  of  govern¬ 
ment  rations.  As  soon  as  they  come,  the 
laborers  stop  work  and  will  not  resume  until 
the  supply  i*  gone . The  project  of  hold¬ 

ing  In  St.  Louis  a  reunion  of  both  American 
and  Mexican  veterans  of  the  war  of  1846  7  is 
cordially  indorsed  by  Gen.  Diaz  and  other 
prominent  Mexicans  as  the  best  opportunity 
to  seal  the  friendship  between  the  republics, 
Gen.  Diaz  says  the  Mexican  government  will 

aid  the  project  in  every  possible  way . 

Daring  the  week  27  miles  of  new  railway 
track  were  laid,  making  a  total  thus  far  this 
year  of  910  miles,  compared  with  1.654  miles 

last  year,  and  3.823  in  1882 . Work  on  the 

Canada  Pacific  Railway  is  in  such  a  forward 
state  of  completion  that  the  authorities  anti¬ 
cipate  giving  the  members  of  Parliament,  an 
ail-rail  trip  over  the  Rockies  at  the  end  of  the 

next  session . It  I*  stated  the  postal 

treaty  between  Canada  and  France  only 
awaits  the  signature  of  the  French  Foreign 
Secretary  to  come  into  effect... . A  mer¬ 

cantile  crisis  is  impending  at  New  Orleans. 
Several  heavy  cotton  failures  have  already 
occurred,  and  others  are  daily  anticipated. 

_  The  Court  of  Alabama  Claims,  litting 

at  Washington,  will  hear  no  more  cases  be¬ 
fore  adjournment  for  the  Summer.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  cases  have  been  argued 
and  submitted,  nnd  judgments  rendered  in 
1,754,  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  $4,960,0(X) 
against  $7,830,000  claimed . The  Ameri¬ 

can  Prohibition  Party  held  a  convention  at 
Chicago  yesterday,  and  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of 
Kansas:  Governor  St.  John,  of  the  same  State, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  of  Illinois,  were 
named.  Of  the  77  votes  cast.  Mr.  Pomeroy 
received  72,  and  his  nomination  was  made 
unanimous.  For  rice-president.  J.  A.  Conunt, 
of  Connecticut,  was  nominated  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  The  platform  favoring  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools,  demanding  strict 
prohibition  laws,  pledging  the  party  te  vote 
for  woman  suffrage,  and  declaring  that  the 
tariff  should  be  reduced,  was  adopted. 


Simply  Wonderful! 

Thk  cures  that  are  being  made  in  nearly  all 
'lironic  diseases,  by  a  tiew  \  italizing  Treat¬ 
ment.  which  is  taken  by  inhalation  and  which 
lets  directly  on  the  weakened  nerve  centers 
jnd  vital  organs,  restoring  them  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  activities  which  bad  been  lost,  are  simply 
wonderful.  If  you  are  in  need  of  such  a 
treatment,  write  te  Drs.  Starkey  &  Patau, 
1109  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  such 
document*  and  reports  of  cases  as  will  enable 
you  te  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  will  be  of 
imy  use  in  your  particular  case. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  21. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Euglish 
’arliameut,  providing  that  for  20  years  to 
ome  any  one  found  grubbing  up  a  fern, 
irimrose,  violet,  or  in  fact,  any  of  the  iudige- 
ious  blossoming  plants,  shall  be  subject  to  fine 
ud  imprisonment.  There  is  danger  that  greed 

nay  exterminate  choice  wild  flowers. . . 

’he  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatta- 
iooga  have  resolved  to  petition  Congress  to 
xtend  the  scope  of  the  Signal  Service,  until 
hat.  department  lie  required  to  investigate 
md  report  what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  means 
u  the  reach  of  the  farmer,  fruit  and  truck 
Tower  for  protection  against  frost  before  and 

ifter  the  frost  signal  has  been  given . 

deports  from  2(H)  points  in  Texas  indicate  that 

he  cotton  crop  is  up  to  the  average . 

rhe  hop  crop  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  does 

lot  give  promise  of  an  ordinary  yield . 

Sxhaustive  crop  reports  from  over  75  agrieul- 
,ural  counties  of  Texas,  show  that  this  year’s 
vheat  and  corn  crops  bid  fair  to  surpass  the 
rields  of  1882,  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the 

State . Reports  from  various  parts  of 

Sew  England  state  that  the  heavy  frost  of 
Saturday  night,  June  14,  caused  considerable 
iarnage  to  growing  crops.  The  Cape  Cod  dis¬ 
trict  reports  that  the  prospect  for  a  cranberry 


crop  is  entirely  rained.  Potatoes  and  corn 
and  vines  of  all  kinds  were  also  seriously  af¬ 
fected.  Much  of  the  corn  will  have  to  be  re 
planted,  and  owiDg  te  the  lateness  of  the  sea 
son  a  short  crop  will  be  the  result.  In  Norfolk 
County,  Mass.,  entire  crops  of  vegetables  were 
destroyed,  and  farmers  who  make  a  specialty 
of  early  produce  will  suffer  extensively.  In 
nearly  all  sections  the  growth  of  the  crops 

wa*  retarded . Farming  i*  practically 

going  to  the  dogs  in  Wale*.  According  to  re¬ 
cently  reported  statistics  there  were  25,964,  or 
10  per  cent.,  fewer  farmers  in  1881  than  in 
1871,  and  18  per  cent,  more  farmers’  bailiff*. 
There  were  also  10  percent,  fewer  farm  labor¬ 
ers.  This  i*  even  a  wor*e  state  of  things  than 

in  England . Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley  has  gone 

to  Europe,  on  business  connected  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. . . The  Ameri¬ 

can  Association  of  Nurserymen  was  in  ses- 
tion  at  Chicago  on  W ednesday  and  Thursday. 
Report*  from  the  various  States  were  received 
and  were  generally  encouraging  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  small  fruit*.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President 
— Edward  Sanders,  Chicago;  First  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Col.  A.  B.  Pearsall,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. : 
Secretary,  D.  W.  Scott,  Galena,  Til. ;  Trea¬ 
surer,  A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  Ill. ; 
Executive  Committee,  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva, 

N.  Y.:  T.  V.  Munson,  Dennison,  Texas,  and 
S.  M.  Bay  leas,  St  Louis.  A  generous  exhibit 
at  the  New  Orleans  World’s  Fair  was  arranged 
for.  Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
next  annual  meeting.  The  sessions  were  filled 
in  with  papers  on  technical  topics.  Yesterday 
the  delegate*  went  to  Pullman  as  guests  of  the 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company . 

The  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  the  United 
States  during  May  were  valued  at  $11,902,000. 
For  the  eleven  month*  ending  May  they  were 
$144,953,000,  against  ono  $191,425,000  for  the 

same  period  last  3'ear . A  large  tract  of 

valuable  land  in  South  Carolina,  owned  by 
over  one  thousand  persons,  is  claimed  by  some 
Germans  on  original  grants  dating  back  to 
1790.  They  are  instituting  proceeding*  to 

establish  their  claim . Heavy  rains  in 

California  the  past  week  inflicted  great  dam¬ 
age  on  the  crops.  There  irn*  uot  been  such 

n  heavy  fall  since  1850 . Florida  truck 

farmers  are  plowing  under  acres  of  tomatoes 
and  cucumber*  on  account  of  prices  being  so 
low  that  it  doe*  not  pay  te  gather  and  send 

the  fruit  to  Northern  markets . Except 

California,  Colorado  has  more  acres  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  than  any  other  State 

in  the  Union . Bears  are  causing  great 

havoc  among  the  sheep  in  Joliette  County, 

Quebec . Beef  can  profitably  be  raised 

on  the  range  for  two-and-a-bulf  cents  per 

pound . The  receipt*  of  bogs  at  the 

Kansas  City  market  amount,  to  about  50.0(H) 

bead  each  week  at  present . St.  Louis  is 

raising  $25,000  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
National  Cattle  Congress  that  meets  in  that 

city  November  17 . The  exports  of  live 

cattle  in  the  past  week  per  steamers  from  the 
Port  of  Boston  for  the  English  markets  footed 

up  1,354  head . Export*  from  New  York 

last  week  include  860  live  cattle,  60  live  sheep, 
6,060  quarters  of  beef  aud  490  carcasses  of 
mutton ......  The  estimated  increase  of  cattle 

in  Colorado  daring  the  past  year  has  been  33)^ 
per  cent,  in  numbers  and  40  per  cent,  in 

quality . Since  the  organization  of  the 

different  cattle  growers’  associations  in  the 
West  the  law-s  for  the  protection  of  live  stock 
are  being  rigorously  enforced;  aud  severer 
punishments  are  being  inflicted  thau  are  gen¬ 
erally  meted  out  iu  the  older  States  for  like 

offenses . A  decrease  of  30,012  bales  of 

domestic  and  an  increase  of  1,529  bales  of 
foreign  wool  are  reported  in  the  receipts  at 
Boston  since  Junuary  1,  in  comparison  with 

the  same  time  last  year . Georgia  boasts 

3,000  carp  ponds . The  new  crop  of 

wheat  is  now  coming  into  the  markets  iu 
Georgia  and  Texas . Farmers  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  are  harvesting  wheat . 

The  new  cotton  picking  machine  will  go  to 
work  in  the  South  this  year.  Il  will  do  the 
work  of  30  hands,  and  will  not  lie  in  the  dirt 
and  kick  its  feet  up  into  the  sunshine  like  the 

African  picking  machines  now  in  use . 

Lightning  has  killed  35  head  of  cattle  in 
Kansas,  which  were  lying  or  standing  near  a 
barbed  wire  fence.  Now  for  a  howl  against 

b.  w.  f. ! . The  New  York  Board  of  Health 

declare  that  over  5.000  people  die  in  this  city 
annually  from  tuberculosis  imparted  by  milk 
from  cows  afflicted  with  that  complaint.  A 
separate  ward  for  patients  so  afflicted  has 

been  provided  in  the  Charity  Hospital . 

You  can  get  #1,000  to  reveal  the  name  of  the 
scoundrel  who  undertook  to  poison  135  cattle 
belonging  to  James  Catou,  a  Richland,  Kan., 

farmer,  Saturday  night . The  first  new 

wheat  of  the  season  arrived  at  St.  Louis  Mon¬ 
day  from  New  Madrid,  Mo.  It  was  sold  at 

auction  at  $1  a  bushel . The  Hon.  J.  B. 

Grinnell,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  Commission  provided  for  in  the  Animal 
Industry  Act,  passed  by  Congress  the  other 


day . On  behalf  of  the  cattle  ranchers 

of  Montana,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
authorities  have  represented  to  the  Minister 
of  Customs  the  propriety  of  allowing  cattle 
of  the  Western  States  to  he  carried  through 
Canadian  territory  in  bond  for  export.  The 
Montana  ranchers  propose  entering  their 
stock  at  Fort  Walsh  and  driving  them  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  shipment.  The 
effect  would  be  make  Montreal  the  great  cattle 
marketof  Montana  and  other  Western  States. 
The  Minister  agreed  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
customs  regulations  so  as  te  bring  this  trade 
te  a  Canadian  port.  This  is  likely  to  make 
Montreal  the  greatest  cattle  mart  in  North 
America . The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  estimates  the  total  cattle  loss  last  Winter 
from  disease,  exposure,  etc.,  at  atout  4}£  per 
cent.,  or  1,812,798  head.  The  Winter  was  a 
severe  one,  but  Texas  suffered  the  least  com¬ 
paratively,  and  comes  out  all  right.  At  two- 
thirds  the  average  value  of  cattle  iu  January 
last,  the  total  loss  would  exceed  $30,000,000 
Ohio  lost  two  per  cent.,  or  26,875  head;  In¬ 
diana  three  per  cent.,  or  40,684  head;  Illinois 
three  per  cent.,  or  70,300  head.  The  heaviest 
loss,  nine  per  cent.,  was  in  Louisiana,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mississippi  and  Florida,  each  eight 
per  cent;  Texas  lost  six  per  cent.,  or  25)6,712 
head:  while  Montana,  with  mercury  down  to 
40®  below,  lost  but  four  per  cent. 


Never  known  to  fail,  Dr.  Graves’  Heart 
Regulator  as  a  cure  for  Heart  Disease.  Sold 
by  druggists, 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  Judo  21. 

The  weather  in  the  United  Kingdom  contin¬ 
ue*  excellent  and  prices  of  breadstuffs  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  depressed.  The  Loudon  Miller 
concludes  that  “the  harvest  character  of  1884 
throughout  the  world  looks,  on  present  show¬ 
ing,  as  though  it  would  be  a  good  one.  On 
the  present  basi*  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  net  surplus  of  20,- 
000,000  quarter*  (160,000,000  bushel*;,  which 
even  the  most  careful  estimates  do  not  reduce 
below  96,000,000,  or  at  the  most  80,000,000  bus. 
Late  advices  received  in  London  from  India 
(latter  part  of  May),  speak  of  some  anxiety  in 
upper  India,  and  especially  iu  the  Delhi  and 
Hissar  divisions  of  the  Punjab.  No  famine 
was  anticipated.  In  lower  Bengal  harvest 
prospects  were  described  as  fairly  good,  al¬ 
though  some  regions  had  experienced  hardly 
any  rainfull  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Grain  market*  over  the  continent  of  Europe 
generally  ixave  been  dull  and  drooping,  so  far 
a*  breadstuffs  are  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  French  cereal  crop,  C. 
Ruguel,  of  Pari*,  a  recognized  authority  on 
crop  matters,  write*  to  8.  M.  Tullmudge,  of 
Milwaukee,  that  more  wheat  wa*  sown  this 
year  than  lost,  and  the  weather  aud  conditions 
have  been  favorable,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  yield  will  be  above  the  average.  Oats 
and  barley  had  a  good  start,  but  the  latter 
suffered  somewhat  from  drought.  The  weather 
continues  good.  All  cereal  crops  are  expected 
to  be  better  than  last  year. 

The  expected  damage  te  the  California  wheat 
crop  has  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  hay  crop  there  i*  the  worst 
which  is  likely  to  happen. 

From  present  indication*  it  is  likely  that 
the  growing  crop  of  potatoes  will  bring  good 
prices.  As  we  have  repeatedly  warned  our 
friends,  the  large  yield  and  consequent  low 
prices  of  last  year's  crop,  led  to  the  planting 
of  a  considerably  smaller  area  this  year,  and 
the  present  crop  has  been  considerably  injured 
and  retarded  by  the  late  frosts  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country.  Old  potatoes,  which 
were  almost  a  drug  in  the  market  a  few  weeks 
ago,  are  now  bringing  good  prices.  A  tele¬ 
gram  from  Troy,  New  York,  last  Wednesday, 
says  that  at  rural  station*  where  two  weeks  ago 
potatoes  were  worth  20  cents  per  bushel,  60 
and  65  cents  are  now  paid.  Potato  bugs  are 
very  numerous  and  injurious  to  the  young 
plants,  which  were  delayed  and  made  delicate 
by  the  recent  frosts.  The  farmers  declare 
that  the  outlook  for  potatoes  is  discouraging, 
and  the  yield  is  likely  te  be  small  and  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  Numerous  fields  of  potatoes 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  frosts  and  have 
been  plowed  up,  and  other  frost- bitten  patches 
will  be  three  or  four  weeks  later. 

For  the  Michigan  crop  report  for  J une,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  received  returns  from 
901  correspondents,  representing  618  town¬ 
ships.  The  weather  during  May  was,  on  the 
whole,  much  more  favorable  than  during  May 
of  last  year.  Wheat  and  grass  have  made  a 
good  growth  during  the  month.  Spring  seed¬ 
ing  has  done  well.  There  are  complaints  of 
dry  weather,  which,  if  it  continues,  will  soon 
affect  crops  seriously.  Wheat  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  reported  thin  on  the  ground  and  spot¬ 
ted,  that  on  clay  land  being  badly  injured. 
The  average  condition  in  the  southern  four 
tiers  of  counties  is  91  per  cent. ,  and  in  the 
northern  counties  98.  The  probable  total  pro- 
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duct  in  the  State  may  be  placed  at  23,400,000 
bushels.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  seed 
corn  planted  in  the  southern  tiers  of  counties, 
and  more  than  three  fourths  planted  in  the 
northern  counties,  was  grown  in  Michigan. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  seed  failed  to  grow. 
The  condition  of  other  crops,  in  comparison 
with  1883  are;  Oats,  00;  barley,  98;  meadows 
and  pastures,  07 ;  clover  sowed  this  year,  97. 
Four  per  cent,  of  clover  seed  this  year  failed 
to  grow.  The  first  footings  of  the  sheep  and 
wool  columns  received  from  the  supervisors 
of  517  townships  show  there  were  1,417,000 
sheep  sheared  in  1883,  yielding  7,004,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
same  townships  the  present  year  is  1, 430, 000— 
1  %  percent,  increase. 

The  official  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Manitoba,  just  issued,  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  of  acreage  in  the  crop,  of  85 
per  cent,  over  last  year.  The  condition  of 
wheat  is  good.  The  other  crops  are  sutforing 
a  little  from  the  drought.  The  yield  of  wheat 
will  be  largely  increased  over  last  year. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of  Thurs¬ 
day  says  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  crops 
in  South  Carolina  this  year  will  be  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  more  than  make  up  for  the  losses  of 
1883  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  it  admits, 
there  aro  complaints  that  the  cotton  looks 
bad,  but  personal  reports  from  the  State  as 
a  whole  give  the  assurance  that  the  plant  is 
doiDg  well,  and  that,  with  favorable  seasons 
henceforth,  the  yield  will  be  abundant. 

In  onr  markets  the  past  week  has  been  the 
dullest  of  our  crop  year.  Some  heavy  sales 
of  wheat  for  export  in  Chicago,  and  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  800,000  bushels  in  the  visible  supply 
are  the  ouly  “bull1’  factors  in  sight,  Wheat 
has  been  dull  and  declining,  though  on  the 
whole  there  wasau  average  advance  of  about 
one  ceut  a  bushel  during  the  week.  Corn  gain¬ 
ed  half  a  cent.  Flour  is  dull  and  out  of  de¬ 
mand  as  ever.  Hog  products  Imve  been  weak 
and  lower.  Demand  has  been  less  both  at 
home  aud  abroad,  and  the  receipts  of  hogs  at 
the  West  have  been  full.  The  existing  pork 
corner  hangs  on. 

The  wool  trade  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
former  years  at  this  time.  The  marketing 
of  new  wool  has  seldom  if  ever  been  attended 
with  lees  excitement.  The  clip  is  awaiting 
buyers  at  all  points,  but  Eastern  operators 
take  hold  very  sparingly,  and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  wools  shorn  in  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  other  wushed-wool  sections  has 
yet  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  growers. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  June  21,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  l%c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  spring,  %c,  lower.  Corn,  l%c. 
higher.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Hogs,  higher  on 
the  best  grades,  lower  on  others.  Cuttb,  from 
5c.  to  20c.  higher.  Sheep,  from  20c.  to  30c. 
lower. 

Wheat. -Dull;  tn  fact,  to-day  was  one  of  the  most 

litt/.rlv  nirn.  ..  i  <  t  .......... .1  1/  o _ _  ... 


Corn  Quiet;  wiles  ranged:  Cash, 

1  V  ■  ‘I  II"'  ’■  -'4  July.  m!‘i  * August.  :p„ 

Scpteinher,  £74*  *5,740;  jdi  tbe  year.  49fea5uc. 
Oats.— Quiet:  -ah.-*  ranged  t.'H-li.  Me:  June.  I2t*32».*e- 
August.  2‘Hrt28Qe;  September, 
2?Vtid2.*Se  all  l tie  year.  26<fe<*2M<e.  K  YE- Firm  at  65Wc. 


nolle li  packing,  6Mu*5,Hl;  packing  and  shinning. 
$3.40an.<U:  light,  64.89  *5.90;  »klp«,  Cattle 

—  Market  llrm  and  active:  Exports,  88.5U<rt0.HO:  good 
to  choice  shipping,  66.8**0.14);  common  to  medium. 
lA.aUia0.10.  .Siixki-  Market  quiet.  Inferior  to  fair,  *3 
<®1;  medium  to  good.  63.23g,4,  choice  to  extra,  64  «5. 

St,  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  9c.  higher; 
No.  3  Red  Fall,  9c.  higher  Corn,  >£c.  higher. 
Oats,  l^c.  higher.  Cattle,  from  10  to  25c. 
lower.  Sheep,  steady.  Hogs,  steady,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  Yorkers. 

VVmuT  -Active;  No.  11  Red.6L08!tf&l  is  cash:  June. 
•  I.U.CJ  July  «t*i»S4c,-  August  9l)**9lt*o;  September, 
No  ,i  Red  i all,  lie.  bid,  Cobh-  Dull  at.  ajwi® 

a— -  I  i  •  m  Inn...  f'll  .r  'o  .  ..  . 1 


AdV.  i***lir  3JVt«t,r. 
5  A40  .August.  (jaik 


,c.  June:  July;  93tJ,«s 

Mow  at  33titS3c  cash;  :ioLr.  July-, 

i  i  .»  ..I  i  •  ..  n....  .  ..  ..  J : 


„  . » - .  - -  1*  .liny; 

August ,  26tv*20Qe.  all  the  year.  IU  i  Dull  at 
UA:  bid.  Baulky  -Dun  at  fit), ague  lath,* -Market 
Mow;  Exports,  |(i  «.6*7;  Oocxl  to  Choice  Skipping, 
♦6^sU.bU-  Common  to  Medium,  Corn-fed 

Texan,,  *Vg,3..*J:  uruss  Texans,  68.25<*3.7S  Sheep— 
Common  to  Medium,  re#  * a. 50  Good  to  Choice,  $3.73 
G»t.5U.  fluui- Market  quiet;  Yorkers,  R5.1.VAS  an- 
Packing.  g5.u65.4U;  Hoary,  $5.35@5, 10. 

Cincinnati. — Comt>ared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheatls2c.  higher.  Corn, 
Itfc.  higher.  Oats,  \%c.  higher.  Pork,  50c. 
lower.  Hogs,  a  shade  higher. 

Wheat.— In  fair  demand;  No.  2  Red  at  61.02  Cons 
—Scarce  and  Arm-  So.  2  Mixed  at  Die.  Oats— Strong: 
at  %*«<a3Uc.  K  ye— Dull,  at  8!e.  Poke  -  Quiet,  at  *i?.i5 
(«18.  1-Aitn  Dull  and  lower,  at  >7.*r  Bulemkats — 
Firm  and  unchanged.  Whiskey— Easier,  at  *i  07. 
KooG-Firm  Common  and  Light  at  *1.2^3.311  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Butcher*’,  at  65i«,3.50. 

Bostos.— Core  dull.  Steamer  Yellow,  63c.,  but  64c 
is  about  a  fair  quotation  for  the  latter  grade.  Steam 
er  mixed,  ritogCic:  No  Grade,  wxiifiic  Oats  -Very 
dull;  No.  I  White.  laQiatUe;  No.  2  While,  4U&#>Ho: 
Shorts  aud  Middling*  quiet  at  |?l.  Butter— New 
Northern  creamery— Mae.  22f»23c:  good  to  choice,  la 

Sorthcrx,  Dairy— Nl-w  York  and  Vermont, 
choice,  I8»l9e:  fair  to  good  do,  IV.ylJe;  common,  lOct 
13c;  New  Weatern— Creamery,  Fine,  2i«..£2o;  good  to 
choice.  I*  *  Ax-;  Imitation  creamery,  choice,  13j4i<tl4c; 
ladle,  choice,  I2xg*l3c:  do.  common  to  good,  s;*l3c 
CHERSK-New  choice  at  DWStlOc:  fair  U>  good  at  1  a  10c. 
♦  ft.  Ecms- Eastern,  fresh,  at  lft*,17c-  N.  Y.  amlVer- 
mont  at  IBwlGUc;  Provincial,  litaolSKe:  Western.  1.V* 
13Qc  VOjI  Beans— Pea,  choice  small  hand-picked 
at  62,d}*2.90  P  Lush-  do  do  large  at  S2.45o3.-Ui  do. 
common  to  good,  »i.45<Si2.4U;  medium  choice  band 
picked,  $2. 4o&2.5n;  do.  choice  screened,  *-2.25(«,2.S5' 
common  to  good,  «1-I3<d2.3j;  Yellow  Eyes,  62  50@3.85 
* 'hUAheijited  Kidneys  at  6i.5>x*4.73.  Canada  Peas, 
»Uc<»$1.10  i<  bushel  for  common  to  choice.  Oreeu 


p®as  at  Slai.50.  Potatoes -We  quote  Aroostook  Rose 
at  65e:  Eastern  Rose  at  65@70c;  Northern  Rose,  fide: 
Eastern  1  roUflcs  at  63(<iT0c:  Burbank  Seedlings  at  65 
6970c-  Bermuda  Potatoes,  *i..3e*5  v  bbt.  vtcles  at 
R2.3Ueii5.an.  TCBHIPs  at  SLSiot-’.Mi  TP  bbl  Omojls  -Bor- 
muda  at  SI.4ikRl.5u  f  crate.  H  AY  aSI>  Straw.  -The 
market  l«  dull,  and  receipts  plentiful  .choice  bay  sells 
at  Rlh.Nlwtl.  per  ton;  common  grade*  are  lower.  Rye 
straw  Is  In  fair  demand.  Northern  and  Eastern 
Choice,  at  *IS,rsV«K  H  ton;  good  at  $li .a’m  line  at 
SIA.(it4,  and  poor  at  SuWt«;  Swale  hay  at  *m  *  j-  rye 
strnw, choice,  at  |2ih^i23;  do  common  to  good  at  ilieti 
19;  Oat  straw  at  fitisUI. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yore,  Saturday,  June  21.  1884. 
breadstuff's  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
cash  prices  of  one  week  ago,  No.  2  Chicago  Wheat 
Is  Xe.  higher:  Ungraded  Winter  Red  is  So.  lower: 
•Posted”  No  2  Red,  2e.  higher;  No.  I  Rod,  tje.  higher; 
No.  8  Red,  4(e.  higher;  No.  2  Red,  ]S(e,  higher;  No. 

1  Red,  Sje.  lower:  Ungraded  White.  3c.  lower.  Corn. 
— Uugraded  Mixed  Is  lc.  higher;  No.  3.  IQc.  higher: 
Steamer  Mixed,  ife.  higher;  No,  2  I?  2c,  lower,  Oats 
No.  2  While,  s;e,  higher;  No.  :i  White,  S,e.  lower;  No. 
2,  unchanged;  No.  8  la  l.q|o.  lower;  White  State  is  1  Qc. 
lower, 

t lour,  Fig  o,  akd  meal.— riour— Quotations;  Fine, 
$2. Ifci»2>v  superfine,  S2.U.V(o;i.l5,  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  good  to  fancy 

do.  SAGS  *6;  common  to  good  extra  Western,  S3. 00ft 
i.<5:  gootl  to  choice.  <:t>UAS..W.-  common  to  fair  extra 
Ohio.  S3.2Stj4l.«>-  good.  Sl.CWfiO  1.2, 'good  io choice,  S3.30 
uiU:  common,  extra  Minnesota,  ri.Hial «h  clear,  Sl.uu 
at  73;  rye  mixture,  Si.uiai  .W;  straight.  S4.Soaa.25; 
patent,  SS.4ifeftii.40:  itakers’  extra.  44.73a  Ji;  st. 
Louis  eotntnon  to  fair  extra.  Sa.39W4.70:  fair  lo  good. 
4l.rrKati.ii;  good  to  very  eliolcb,  SS.SOuifl.'rt:  patent 
V,  inter  wheat  extra,  47-.UOtS.23:  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  Hoi  it  I-  Aruertenn,  S3. 1 0^5.23 

Market  closing  dull.  South KftH  FlOi.k  Pommon  to 
good  extra,  48.30frtt.ii3;  good  to  choice,  44.7lLtfi.'i5.  Rye 
Ilolu  Superfine,  4.1. Delia 4,  the  latter  an  extreme. 
Coun.Mkai  Yellow  Western  at  4A-|3.3.3:  Brand r- 
wine.  at  «A80i*i  n.  Feed  Quoted  at  iidsaU.oU  to 
arrive  aud  at  mill,  lixi  lbs,  at  *IS(*21.  Sharps.  S2I  3t>,# 
2V.30  Rye  Feed.  |IQ)I.  UArs  New  York  No.  2  white 
closing  at  ;tsl^e.;  New  York  No.  t  White  at  SIQe.;  New 
York  No.  2  at  U 1 0,0.  in  store  aud  elevator  and  tdki.ak:, 
delivered:  No.  i  closed  at  36140.;  Ungraded  White 
Western  tit  SThedRSc.  White  Slate  at  Untie.;  Mixed 
State  at  toe.;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western  at  34 Undue. 
June  option  closing  at  I7i$e.;  do.  July,  closing  at  ;f7c-: 
do.  A.Ugust,  closing  at  35e.,  do.  September,  closing  at 

grain- WHRAT-Market  lower.  No.  a  Chi¬ 

cago  BirtiiVSe,  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  1Av*4!  ii; 
Peited'  No.  .!  Red,  WfeMSi*.  In  store  aud  delivered; 
No.  t  Red,  rPR^e.:  No.  3  Red,  9fi<aU6Qe.  In  elevator. 
*1  HI  <4  In  store  free  on  board,  S1.U2  afloat  free  on 
hoard.  Sl  Uirtl.iiUQ delivered  from  atore.Sl.ui  Wi.nl  01  u 
for  rail  eertlflrAAtes  lu  elevator-  No.  I  Red,  41.17  to 
arrive,  tn  elevator;  Ungraded  white.  SI.Ufe41.l2:  No. 

2  Red.  seller  June,  nominal  at  99Vae:  do.  seller  July, 

closing  SI.UlQj;  do,  seller  August,  closing  at  41,11216; 
do.  seller  September,  closing  at  SLOKM:  do.  seller  Oc¬ 
tober.  clowirig  il.isibt;  do.  .velJrr  .Tamiary,  closing 
fuju-fe.  Rye— Prime  Cnnada,  7fie.  Baulky  Malt 
Dull  Two  Rowed  state,  TV-rtVSe.;  six  Rowed  do,.  KOio 
ftiHic.;  Canudu,  HUc.frtSI,  cash  and  time.  COBS—  Un 
graded  mixed  at  ;  No.  :t,  fWUfrt.'Wke.i  steamer 

mixed  at  fillue:  Nu.  2,  in  elevator  and 

"tore,  filQc.  afloat'  White  Western, 6ae.:  Yellow,  liVtic; 
No.  2  mixed,  seller  June,  closing  USttc;  do.  seller  Julv, 
closing  fil-Wo ;  do.  seller  August,  closlug  Cltuc;  do, 
seller  September,  closing 

Provisions— I’ork -The  quotations  arc  SI6.75  for 


ordinary  old  mess  in  Job  lots  of  inspected,  and 
•17.254417.50  for  new  do.:  family  mess  at  4n>i*ifi..riU; 
dear  back  at  411,1*11 50.  with  fancy  lots  higher-  extra 
prime  at  4l5.5U;»tlfi  for  luspeetetl.  Dkkksku  Hooh  — 
Sales  at  «s-rt7e.  CUT  Meats  Pickled  bellies,  in  Idtda. 
at  Str.s  light  smoking  belljes  at8c;  pickled  bams  at  I2ue 
12QC-  City  pli'kle.-l  shonl  I .  rx  at  74-ttttO 73tif.  and  smoked 
shoulders  at  NH,c.  MiDOi.ks— Long  cleat  at  5.85;  short 
clear  atH.iaC;  short  rib  at  8.4.7c:  with  shoulders  at 
li.A3e  Bfkf— Quotations;  Extra  India  mess  111,411,50 
extra  mess  nt  *l.£r  packet  at  413  for  barrels,  and 
420  In  tierces;  plare  b.vef,  »t4l2<,*i;  family,  4J  t.*n. 
Beef  Ua.uk  -Moderate  sales  quoted  at  t'JS'tFW.SU. 
Lard  July  option  sales  closing  at  T.S7o;  August 
option  sales  H.lUe  September  option  sales  at  8,21c: 
October  option  *ale  at  K  A5c,  November  optl-.u  kales 
at  1.20c.  The  year  option  it  quoted  at  7,S«kift7.90. 
City  steam  at  7.70c;  Refined  Is  lower,  Continent 
quoted  at  S.llio.  and  Houth  American  at  8.7D<rt8,H5e. 

Butter  —  Creamrry,  Elgius  at  21c;  Western,  Slot 
Eastern.  JAa-ile :  .Stale  dairy  half  tlrklns,  tubs  and 
palls,  extra,  at  20«>2te.  f()r  best  new;  do.  prime,  lie.- 
■10.  do,  fair,  18c;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  ar,  20-0 
2UQe;  prime.  lHfciQlVc;  do.  do.  good.  IfiWrtllej 
Western  imitation  creamery  ctioieost  at  Ida  17c.  do 
fair,  at  1.V;  Western  dairy,  at  IV,*l«e  for  invoices- 
W- stern  factory  from  extras,  at  14c;  1  Kiel for 
fair,  and  HiglOc,  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Cream 
cry  at  206ft 23c.  From  Boston — Creamery  at  2l<rt33c.; 
dairy,  Atift'Jlc.  From  Chicago— Creamery  at  20c; 
dairy  at  171<c.  Extra  Iowa,  lellors'  option  June,  at 
20K<.t2W(e.:  extra  firsts,  do.,  do.  at  20c.  bid:  extra 
flrsta  Western,  do.  July  at  '2UQ<S21c.  Sales  of  250  tubs 
axtra  firsts  Western,  Juno  make,  sellers’  option  July, 
at'Jil^c. 

Cheksk.— The  quotations  are  as  follows:  10e. 
for  best;  9QfiftlU4(c.  for  good  to  flue;  fair  lots,  I'giHQc : 
common  at  5i^7e:  Ohio  flat*  at  9c  for  best  down  to 
5<id6c.  for  common;  Pennsylvania  skims  at  2c.  for 
good;  ltdftl^c.  for  common. 

Cotton.— Receipts  at  the  ports  to  day,  583  bales, 
against  I,li«3  this  day  last  week,  an-1 1.71U  last  year. 
Since  September  1,  4,772,062  bales,  against  5,857,231 
same  period  last  season. 

CURRENT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


New 

Orleans  Texas 

_  „  Uplands  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . .  n  3-16  9  7-I8  9  7-16 

SirlctOrdlnnry..,. .  9$i,  \\u  1(7^ 

Good  Ordinary .  lo  7-16  10  H-t«  10  71-16 

Strict  Oood  Ordinary .  1U  13-18  11  1-pi  ll  i-ib 

Low  Middling. .  U  1  i«  n  5-18  jj  .^.I6 

Strict  Low  Middling .  UU  liu  ||u 

.  ul-ifl  11  11-10  11  ii-te 

Oood  Middling,,,,, .  11  11-16  1115-18  n  1,3-10 

^uod  Middling .  11  IV 16  12  3  10  12  3-10 

Middling  Fair .  12  5-10  12  9-16  12  9-16 

Pair .  13  1-16  13  5-16  13  5-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary  ....  8  13-14  |  Low  Middling .  it)  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ord  9  *  |  Middling . 10  1516 

Closing  prices-  June,  11.35«ftt1.3»l;  July.  IL40:  Au¬ 
gust,  ll.Strtl  J. 54  -September,  11.31  all  35;  October  10.93 
isaiu.94:  November, •io.74(k)1ii. 75;  December,  io.73 *10.74- 
January,  1I).82'<410,13:  February,  10.34*111.95;  Mureh, 
ll.ifkrtl!  Ur  April,  I L 16*  11. 18.  Market  closing  steady. 
Transferable  notices,  11. 40. 

Fresh  FhOlrfe  Apples— Russet*,  Roxburv,  per  I, hi. 
44jtArt5-  do.  Golden  al|46»4  VI;  grt-enlngH,  p  bbl..  at 
43.iJ044.25:  Fla.  orangcH.  44..VF*3..V,  per  box  for  choice; 
41.5UW44  for  fair  lots:  Strawberries,  4trt6c.  per  quart 
for  lower  Jersey,  bale,  for  upper  Jersey,  .Vrt*c.  for 
Delaware.  Cherries  at  st^lOc  tor  best  and  4<a7e. 
Tor  poor;  Huckleberries.  V  quart,  at  l2w,Mc.  Goose¬ 
berries,  V  bush  .  at  4L.78rt2.  Peaebes- Georgia,  per 
one-third  bushel,  at  4L25w.i  .VI-  do.  South  Carolinla 
and  North  Carolina,  per  bushel,  at  41  i»/t*,1,50;  Tennes¬ 
see.  per  one  third  bush.  Crate,  nt  •2t*2.50.  Plums— 
Georgia,  per  oue-thlrd  bush,  crate,  at  *2.  Raspber¬ 
ries  at  7i*le.  per  pint. 

Diuep  Vruits.  —  Faqcy  evaporuted  apples,  lie.- 
choice  do.,  9<rt98ic.;  prime  do.,  87*1  L>e:  Taney 
North  Carolina  sun  drletl  apples,  sliced  7!fec;  choice 
do.,  *>K<Ss 7 C ;  prime  dn,,5Wrt0e;  common  do.,  StaatCc.: 
Kentucky  ut  r.i^rtWc-  TetmciMea,  at  $fe.-iJ4c;  extra 
t auc y  North  Cnrollua,  uun-driod,  pcurh^H.  hi 

l'»V<fC‘r  faocy  at  lUo:  X 08.  2  and  l,  7<i4‘Jc:  PeacheB. 
un  peeled  lialve*  ot  st^aoc.;  do,  quarters  at  4.,.5e. 

I  luma  at  K5-*i3Uc,  lor  State,  and  lie.  for  Southern 
Prime  raspberries.  39a 3tc;  prime  huckleberries,  at 
8(*1t9e-  blackberries  at  15c  Peanucs— For  best  hand- 
picked,  -K-.  is  quoted.  Farmers’ stock  at  6c.  Pecans 
—quoted  at  llfteiac.  for  extra  large,  9c.  for  choice, 
and  7c.  for  medium. 


Hay  and  Straw.— Choice  timothy  at  90c.;  good  tim¬ 
othy  at  75<330c:  medium  timothy  at  850 70c.-  shipping 
at  (Wc.;  clover  mixed  at  50® 60c;  clover  at  40®50c.; 
No.  1  rye  straw  at  35c;  short  rye  straw  at  60®70c,;  oat 
straw  at  40c, 

Poultry  and  Game.— The  following  aro  the  quota¬ 
tions: 

Live  Poultry-FowIs.  near  by,  V  th,  at  I0e.:  do. 
Western.  IOC;  do  Southern,  at  9,tl0e;  turkeys,  V 
n>.  at  ldtdlle;  spring  ehlekeus  at  21c.  per  lb.  for 


Frozen  roi-t.Tttv.— Turkeys,  Western,  prime,  per  11). 
at  I4idl6e:  chickens.  Western,  prime,  per  Ib.utnwiac: 
do  State,  per  lb..  iit*i2r;  duoka,  Western,  peril),  is 
44160. 

Fresh  kii.i  rn-Turkey*.  fair,  at  l(WM2e.:  chickens, 
do.  broilers,  3  in.  and  under,  32(a35o,  chickens,  do.  do. 
above  3  IF,  nl«3ic,  Fowls.  Philadelphia  prime,  lie: 
do.  Jersey  t)rltne,  |3c;  do.  State  and  Western  prime  at 
Ue;  do.  poor  to  fair,  at  lie.  Ducks,  Stab-  uud  West- 
f-TU  prime,  per  lb,  1N*:6c;  <1o.  do.  fair  to  good,  per 
lb.  12:*  14c.  Goose,  state  and  Western  prime,  llrilUc; 
do,  do.  poor  to  fair  8ii»lUt-;  sipiabs,  white,  per  dot, 
42. 7k, <,4.  Gnme— English  snipe,  per  doz.,  •1.7.Vift2; 
plover,  per  doa„  $ l.5d. 

Seeds  —Clover,  KUlOQo-  Timothy;  41  .V 1541. #3-  IJn- 
*,-ss^9l.9n;  Canary  ju-od— .Spanish  and  Sicily 

fit  0  7^1'-, 

Stitt  ab.— Refined  are  hlghi-r,  strong  and  In  good  de¬ 
mand.  For  small  lots  tse.  above  quotations  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  quotuttonsnre: 

Cut  loaf,  Y  ib  “VkiiJtMe:  Crushed,  75<,c -.  powdered, 
iQ  rti^c-  granulated,  DR;  mould  “A,"  64i;  eonfee- 
tloners' dt>.,nn*e;8iaudttrd ‘-A,1’  tiR|o;  off  A,  SWittiQe; 
wmui  extra  ”C,”  Vfe.rt5%c-  yellow  extra  “C,"  5R,* 
3.*9c;  C,  5j*5Qc:  yellows,  l^«t It^c. 

Vkoetablks.  —  Reruiuila  potnUu-s  at  4fit.ftfi.50  V  bill; 
f.harleston  Chill,  prime  at  4fi.»M6  5U;  do.  Rose,  do., 
do.  Peerless,  do.,  at  $3  JUkofi:  Savannah 
Rose,  do., at  45.311286  Norfolk  rose.  do.. at  65.50:  North 
Carolina,  do.,  at  43  30r<»fl  SO;  Old  potatoes.  Slate.  42.5U 
tift-lkl.  String  beans— Norfolk,  round  half  bbl.  at  42.75 
?i  •2-«2,S0;  North  t'aniiltia,  do  , 

6l.«)t*l,75-  do.,  do.,  per  bush  Crate,  6K*1.29.  Squash 
—Southern,  marrow,  per  bbl..  42'-ft2,3U.  Tomatoes 
savaunab.  v  crate.  6lt#i.3U;  Florhia.  V  per  bushel 
erate,  mVirtfl.  Turnips  Jersey,  pt-r  lOubuoebcs,  41. 
Asparagus-JcrKey.  per  doseu  bunches,  *1.23  41.71: 
Oyster  Buy.  per  tfuxon,  $t..Kli43.  Beets -Long  lslaud, 
tier  100  t.unebes,  48<rt4.  t'nlihnges— Charleston,  per 
bb  .  crate,  41<rt2.5u:  North  Carolina  aud  Virginia,  per 
b,“‘-  42is3;  Long  island  and  Jersey,  per  lot),  4iV*«. 
Laullllower  -  Long  lslaud.  per  dosteu.  liag. 
Cucumber*— North  Carolina,  Y  erate.nl  *Lho»*l.ra: 
Savunnuh,  <5ei*4l .2t|j  Charleston,  6li.ftl.23.  F.sg  Plant. 
—Florida,  per  erute,  61-f*k«2.30.  iJroen  tieas  Long 
Island,  per  bag,  61.12*1  29-  Jersey,  per  bbl.  6h75<<ft2. 
Onlons-New  Orleans,  Y  bbl.,  $1;  Bermuda,  per  box, 
6K*  1.2.1;  Kgyptlan.  per  two  bushel  ease,  62.40.  Kaii- 
Ishes  -Long  Island,  per  l()U  buuehes,  .3U0475C. 


Crain  Threshers,  Horse  ?owcrs^ln^ines. 

Highest  pri/e  awarded  these  machines  at  the 
New  York  Slute  Agricultural  Society's  Intent  trial, 
over  a  large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  ami  opportunity  for  (rial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE.  MONTCOMEPY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Print  iiiittcr  brings 
much  higher  prices 
than  tub,  therefore  ev- 
cry  dairyman  should 
supply  lilmseir  with  a 
Printer  and  Shipping 
Boxes,  so  as  to  put  it 
on  the  market  in  the 
most  attractive  form.  . 


W«-kV.. 


THE 

NESBITT  PRINTER 

AND  THE  w»gi...)...ww»iMi» 

COOLEY 

Improved  Carriers  } 

are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  host  Implements  for 
the  purpose. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circulars. 


liUitfiR  TMHIlIh 


M»aur  Ll  bv 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

tlikLargoiit  Truck  Wd««U.  1)011111.0  GEARED. 
r*«tt  ~T—  --  --  Nu  Itodn.  Chilled  lti-urlngs 

and  LEVEL  TREAD 


LIVK  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  June  21.  1884. 

Beeves— Receipts -Totnl  for  six  days  11,070  bead, 
ag&inst  10,557  head  for  the  same  time  lust  week. 

Poor  to  prime  stlllers  sold  ut  the  range  of  6S.75@7.20, 
still  bulls  at  ordinary  to  prime  steers  at 

1lr*l3c.  b)  dress  53(457  k,  choice  corn  fed  reached 
67.75  per  1(10  it;  Pennsylvania  steers  (exl.ru)  1,531  id,  at 
63  per  100  tt;  do.  1.H86  m.  at  67.33:  do.  1,127  16,  ut  121*0 
38  ft:  bulls,  1,390  ft,  ut  65.50;  1,387  ft,  at  66.40:  outside 
Kentucky  stlllers,  1,188  ft,  at  6«.55;  Vlrglula  steers, 

1,060  ft,  at  63,75;  Illinois  steers.  1,218  ft.  at 12'* e.  90  ft;  <ijinx»*  i  tun  n 

Illinois  steers,  1,320  lb,  at  67.4(1;  Indiana  steers,  1,103  WHITMAN  S  ll 

lb.  at  IIg.99  lb:  ou  commission;  Indiana  steers,  1,140  [  < 

lb,  nt  6«.90;  outside  stlllers,  1,207  lb.  at  12c.  58  lb;  V-*-  1 

native  stlllers  from  Terre  Haute,  1,341  lb,  at  67.20;  V'j  _,  . 

Ml  sourl  slet-rs,  1,919  lb,  at  68.H5-  stilt  bulls,  1,241  Ib^ 

at  5tgC:  Kentucky  steers,  1,113  1b,  at  iltfcc.  56  lb;  Cln-  1 

elnnntl  stlllers,  1,151  lb,  at  I2(*C;  ilo.  1,177  Ib,  nt  67;  1  iJujj'/M 

Ohio  steer-).  J, Hi  lb,  nt  67.30:  Kentucky  stlllers,  1,235  Utlflli !■»  ntrit™  ' 

lbs,  at  40.65;  Kentucky  oxen  stags  and  cows,  1,824  lbs,  |mjg|  L  _ <1  1 

nt  He.  50  lbs.  j  M  - 

Calves.— The  market  opened  strong  and  Qc.  high-  3  SIZES  I"  ^  -  wt t 
er.  lair  to  choice  state  veals  sold  nt  7Wnftlii,  anti  a  IDU  1  * 

few  Extra  near  by  calves  sold  nt  Feu  oalvesnmi 

mlxeil  lots  sold  ut  6‘ ittft7‘*e,,  and  Buttermilk  calves,  „ TT.  .  -  -  _ __  „  _ 
at  4n4«*5q,e.  Dressca  veals  at  l'(.al2k|c  for  ellv  wHALLIlN&X 
dressed,  while  prime  country  dressed  brought  lie.  Over  un 

Dressed  bnftermllka  at  i'*9e.  Veals.  153ft,  at  8fee.  and  /Mik  «Y -11  J. 

Fed  calves,  1,0ft,  lit  lie  Veals,  15' ft.  at  8 '40,- do,  1 19  iy,W.  V77V.. 1 .  .  ■' 
ft,  at  8c;  do.  151(6,  at  744c.  mixed  calves,  I  II  ft.  at  Tqc:  t  Section - 

fed  calvi-s,  191  ft,  atflke;  BntLrmliks,  132  ft,  at  Styv  j  forten 

SmcKf  AND  l.AMtis. -Total  for  Alx  days  27,893  head.  feWq]  once  hi 

against,  21,570  bead  for  the  corresponding  rimo  last  I  lircakln, 

week.  Poor  lo  prime  sbeep  80ld  at  IBktaSldp- choice  'll  show.  - 

Peunsylvania  wetlierk,  6I4C-.  poor  Ui  prime Southern  ,  .  dblerml 

larnlis.  at  7'* 704c:  Ohio  and  State  lambs  sold  at  6qw*  trl?1'  Dent  Feed 

8**c:  Murylands  at  Sc  fair  to  prime  Ji-neya,  if*ii<-.  Mir  r °J?^e  (:H.AbI,l 

Petmaylvanla  sheep,  its  lb,  at  fi^c;  Kentucky  lumtis  -MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 

06 16,  at  7C;  Western  Sheep,  102  ft.  at  6c;  Kentucky - - 

do.,  69  lt»-.  at.S'ic;  State  sheep  FJ  Ib,  at  5c:  Maryland  ■  a  ■  m 

ewiia.  1 10  Ib,  at  i‘4<-  Jersey  do  85t.«|iU  ft,  nt  4Ui*5U.-:  |l  I  1  IRI  ^ 

Virginia  ewes,  lirj  Ib,  at  4^c;  Pen nsy Ivan lu  -lo.  93  Ib,  K  I  A  I  HI  k 

ill  *ue,  Ohio  sheep,  9u  ft,  at  West  Virginia  Q  I  11  I  |w  H 

latnhs,  63  tr.,  at  Be;  Virninla  larnhs,  05tt,  at  8Uc;  Vir-  ■■  ■  ■  H  ■■ 

glnla  sheep,  89  lb,  nt  144c.  renowned  historian  and 

Hoo«. -Total  for  six  days,  27,895  head,  agulnst  ?£?®e  llf‘- ,°r  UdflH-hi.  i< 

21,577  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  No  trade  mmi  I'i  'L."/ i'"  o  ,  'y  WM^'- 

In  1  Jvo  hogs.  Market  Just  about  steady  at  5t6®5<fec.  ,  ,  1 1 '  '  a L  '.‘,  I'  o-c  !! ! ,  s ;i ,! 


fiion  I  IhtmImt  Srj»:i i*jl| or  [inrj  (  Ini n<‘r, 
mn  1  uni  l  imn  Cwnnf  Mill.  Feed  (  iittrrn! 

W.  I,  UOYFIC  A  I’hMaililpKIa, 


RIDING,  WALKING  AND  COMBINED  COEN 

* u n d  ron 

CULTIVATOES, 
Corn  Shelters, 

t  hJ  1  ,10llMK  powers, 

*  W  Yf\y  WIND  MILLS,  PUMPS 

i«»Ti  N/  Feed  Grinders, 

WANTED!  BINDER  TRUCKS, 

MARSEILLES  MAN'F'G 


WHITMAN'S  PATENT  AMERICUS. 

SThc  Hesl  Cider  and  W  ine 
Mill  made.  Will  make  20 
per  cent,  inure  cider  than 
any  other.  Geared  ouLsidc. 
Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Price  .  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  mill  Mint,  of  Horse 
Powers,  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
Shdlcrs.PVed  Cutters, Feed 
Mills.ctc.  Send  for  circulars 
WHITMAN  AOHlOOLTUUIi  CO 
_ _ r  iAji  1 3,  mo 

CHALLENGE  WIN’D  IVIILIi. 

/S\  Over  10,(100  In  ae1ualii.se.  victorious 

/vMgfV at  J‘B  fairs  Found  In  every  state 
(  W|I "iKWr  und  Territory  or  th-  ir.  s.  it  u  a 
t  sectlou  wheel  has  been  made  l.v  >,< 


V  wctlou  wheel  has  Ill-ell  made  |,y  us 

f,,r  ,e“  Years-  lu  ut  that  time  not 
WTI1  once  blown  down  Without  lower 

breaking  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
—III  Show.  We  leave  R  to  th-  nubile  to 

«„  „  determln.-thelriunrUs.  Mil  Is  sent  on 

.k  days  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  she  Hers,  Ac  Ac 

Matr  r °£oe  um!-  HHALl.KNGK  WIND  MILL*  FIORD 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  udvlce  about  mIiIi>- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
s«>  ving  eggn.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

CROWN  MOWERS. 


I  1  IRI  Agents  wanted  forauthnn 

UI  EH  ll  Mil  I—  He  edition  of  Ills  life.  I'm, 

nl  ni  |w  r"  . .  >•<  Augusta.  Ills 

L  H  I  IQ  [L  home  [.urgent,  liaudsom 
,  ™  ent.chouiiasn,  heat.  By  the 

renowned  historian  and  biographer,  Col.  Conwell 
whose  life  or  Garfleld.  pulillNheil  by  us,  outsold  the 
twenty  others  by  Ou.unu.  Onlsells  every  book  ever 
pu  1)1  Idled  111  this  world;  many  agents  urc  Selling  lift  V 
dally  Agent,  an- making  fori  lines  All  new  begin 
tiers  successful:  grand  chance  r..r  them;  $i3.somtidn 
by  a  lady  agent  the  llrsr  day.  Terms  most  liberal. 

1  urtluularH  Hotter  hcBiI  i7»'’ntM  fu r  uoittMo 

etc  ,  on  free  outfit,  now  ready.  Including  large  proa* 
pectuabook,  and  save  valuable  time. 

-^*J*'KN  ifc  CO..  Augiisfii,  Aluine. 


FINK  M..SC1A  «  ,  |  P/C  »  19  ..lormsarit.10 

colorld  bILRb  pjycjjf  AU/ay 

Torln.xnntreninsnts,  we  will  UI  If  Ll*  M  WW  H  I 
««Uil  6  lilac..,  *11  nils  color  nt  .11.111 1... I,  |in»t|,»l,l,  Inr  .18  cti.  13 
lor  60  ot*,.  1*  for  $1.  No  moc»»  I...  Until  7-n  v.,  ,1,  dihiiv  lauoli 
lon*«r.  dsn  6.  i  te<]  sm-cu.diilly  In  in. king  .tnl  trlmmlnx 
rtf. -.*.»  .art  01h«r  x  -UDcnr..  8umr,  i,;  j  Kpp„,lia  bu^ 
once,  glmiioit*™'  Odk  Agi-iicy,  23V  ilrourt  w  N..W  York. 

Q-<*n.orul  Ami vsrtising  R-utei.)  of 

the  HIJHAL  NEW  -  YOHKEB. 

The  following  mien  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  reepeeifully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terme  will  prove 
futile . 

One  ,,,'r  ,lkato  line..., 80  ceni  a. 

one  tlioijsaml  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

v..^!d»n<  ,,rH(  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

.  ^ate  »pTee0.“,!,:y'n.'! . . “  or.  '"T..  25  .. 

fine. minion  leaded.”. . . .  75 cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is- 

Single  Copy,  per  year..,. . .  (J0 

“  Six  months. . . . . . .  1  ^ 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  yea r,  post-paid . 63-dl  (12s.  od.) 

France. .  3<ll4  {r  ) 

French  udoniea .  4.08 (291^  tr.) 

Anyone  Sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  true. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City  N  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter.  ’  "  " 


SILKS 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

R^every  respect WC  '  "'U'k'’  n,lely  flnlshed;  first-class 
For  prices  and  terms,  address 

Janesville  Machine  Co., 

Factory  Established  1859.  Jant!,»v<lle,  Wis. 

WHITE  POND  LILY  “rt* 

The  H I II  K  -A  I)  D  L B  F  LO  VV  F,  It  nr  p  »  n  n  nr  u  1 » 

AT  SAME  PRICES,  IF'Ordcr  .Now.  SAHOCENIA 
ARRflRVITAF  fVr  Everyree n  Hedges.  By  mall  1,1.10 
nnounlllflc,  plants,  4  In.  61-50;  0  In,  62;  lu-ln,  61 
1  lant  Aug.  &  Sept.  Geo.  Pinney,  Sturgeon  Bay.Wls. 
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for  t\jt  1)airao;. 


HARVEST. 


HE  harvest  time  has  begun  on 
many  of  the  farms  where  the 
Cousins  live.  It  will  soon  be 
here  for  those  farther  north. 

I  can  imagine,  you  these  busy 
duys  working  in  the  field  with 
the  men,  flying  about  the 
house,  helping  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  going  to  the  garden  for  veget  ables, 
to  the  orchard  for  fruit,  carrying  water  to  the 
fields  for  the  men,  and  making  yourselves  as 
useful  as  you  con,  while  the  w’heat  fields  are 
being  cleared  of  their  wealth. 

Fruit  harvest  has  begun,  too.  You  have 
gathered  strawberries,  and  are  enjoying  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries.  How  rnuny  of  the 
girls  are  learning  to  can  fruit?  How  many 
of  the  boys  have  gathered  cherries,  straw¬ 
berries,  and  currants  for  the  canning  kettle# 
Unless  you  have  tried  it,  you  do  not  know 
how  much  more  you  will  enjoy  the  fruit  next, 
Winter  if  you  help,  these  harvest  days,  in  pre¬ 
serving  it. 

We  gather  the  grain  and  the  fruit  when  they 
are  ripe,  at,  just  the  time  when  they  are  the  best 
for  food.  Hid  you  ever  think  that  there  are 
many  other  t  hings  that  hove  a  harvest  time,  a 
time  when  they  are  ready  to  gather#  What  are 
ohm  of  the  t  hings  that*  are  ready  now,  those 
ong  summer  days?  1  will  tell  you  of  a  few, 
and  you  can  think  of  more  and  tell  me  of 
them.  There  is  a  large  crop  of  facts  all  ready 
to  be  gathered,  such  a  big  crop  that  no  one  of 
you  can  gather  it  alone,  but  each  cue  can 
gather  enough  to  use  through  the  coming 
Wiuter.  Choose  from  among  them  those 
things  you  enjoy  most,  to  begin  with.  Gather 
facts  about  either  birds,  insects,  plants,  trees, 
or  stones.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your 
minds  active.  See  how  many  birds  live  in  the 
country  round  you ,  learn  their  names,  as  far 
as  you  can,  the  color  of  their  eggs,  of  what 
their  nests  are  made,  what  their  songs  are. 

Or  watch  the  insects,  learn  all  you  can  of 
them.  Have  you  ever  examined  a  “mud- 
dauber”  wasp’s  nest,  or  seen  the  wasps  gather¬ 
ing  halls  of  mud  to  make  the  nest#  What  do 
you  know  about  tire-flies,  those  of  you  who 
live  where  they  are  common# 

If  you  study  plants,  look  at  every  one  that 
grows  in  your  neighborhood.  If  you  look 
closely  you  will  see  many  curious,  small  blos¬ 
soms  that  you  buve  never  noticed  before. 

Notice  the  shapes  of  leaves:  pull  up  some  of 
the  weeds  and  examine  their  roots:  notice  the 
seed- pod*  and  shapes  of  seeds.  How  many  of 
the  nieces  and  nephews  can  name  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  treeB  in  their  neighborhood,  or  toll  what 
their  blossoms  are  like? 

Wlmt  kind  of  stone  is  commonest  where  you 
live?  If  there  are  fossils  imbedded  in  the  rocks, 
you  can  learn  much  by  observing  them  closely. 
You  will  And  almost  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
notice  those  things,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
you  cannot  learti  by  looking  at  them,  but  what 
you  can  learn  is  very  important.  1  hope  you 
will  store  It  up  until  the  long  evenings  next 
Winter,  and  then  use  it,  by  getting  some  good 
book  to  study,  that  will  tell  you  the  hundred 
things  yon  could  not  tind  out.  alone. 

After  studying  one  Winter  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  much  that  is  uew  you  can 
see  the  following  Summer. 

Don't  wait  to  see  something  unusual  before 
you  liegiu  to  look  for  facts,  but  notice  the 
common  things,  and  you  will  find  much  that 
is  now,  I  am  sure. 

Hut  your  uncle  is  writing  too  much.  There 
are  good  letters  from  some  of  you  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  printed,  and  I  must  not  crowd 
them  out.  UNCLE  MARK. 


A  LETTER  FROM  LOUISIANA. 


Dear  Rural:— Your  weekly  visits  are  a 
pleasure  and  a  benefit;  but  of  all  the  good 
you  do,  1  believe,  l  most  value  your  mission  to 
the  wee  bairns.  God  bless  every  one.  of  them ! 
What  a  training  you  are  giviug  to  their 
hearts  and  their  heads;  it  makes  one  rejoice 
to  think  of  it.  That,  was  a  loving-hearted 
little  creature  who,  in  some  numbers  back, 
wrote  about  having  only  a  canary  and  a  mouse 
for  pets.  And  those  strawberry  letters,  how 
they  are  bringing  out  the  children!  Bessie  C. 
Underhill’s  is  delightful.  And,  while  talking 
of  the  strawberry,  that  queen  of  fruits,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  what,  to  do  with  mine.  Last 
year  I  had  Sharpless  aud  Monarch  of  the 
West ;  they  both  bore  well,  Sharpless  a  murvcl 
Of  size,  beauty  aud  delicious  flavor,  aud  being 
mulched  with  cotton  seed,  the  fruit  was  dainti¬ 
ly  clean.  When  warm  weather  camo,  I  was 
told  that  cotton  seed  was  too  warm  a  mulch, 
and  that  I  must  take  it  off1.  I  did  so,  and  the 
sun  burned  up  nearly  all  the  plants.  In  order 
to  renew  the  bed,  I  sent  iu  Autumn  to  Roches¬ 


ter  for  500  plants  each  of  Sharpies*,  James 
Vick.  Cumberland  Triumph  and  Crescent 
Seedling.  They  were  all  set  out  in  the  garden 
by  the  first  of  November.  They  are  blooming 
well,  and  many  have  fruit  already  formed; 
now  what  mulch  ought  I  to  use#  Would  Til  - 
landsia,  the  long  g ray  moss  that  hangs  on  our 
trees,  be  good,  or  is  straw  better,  or  what  is 
the  very  best? 

I  agree  with  all  you  say  about  buying  one 
or  two  grape-vines  every  year.  Last  year 
I  bought  a  root  each  of  Pocklington  and 
Lady;  they  would  willingly  have  borne  after 
being  set  out,  but  I  pinched  olT  the  little  green 
fruit.  This  Spring  i  cut  them  back  very  much, 
and  planted  the  cutting*  in  flower  pots;  from 
these  1  huve  nine  beautiful  vine*,  doing  very 
well.  I  have  certainly  four,  and  perhaps  six 
seedlings  of  the  Niagara  Grape  you  sent.  me. 
The  two  original  vines  which  i  bought  are  full 
of  little  hopeful  looking  clusters.  I  should 
like  to  bag  them ;  but  the  paper  bags  sold  at 
the  stores  here  are  miserable  things,  and  soon 
let  in  the  rain.  I  wish  I  knew  where  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  true  article. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  “A  Rural  Read¬ 
er”  call  attention  to  the  Strawberry  Tomato 
It  is  indeed  a  nice  little  fruit,  and  f  should  like 
to  suggest,  that  all  the  boysand  girls  who  rend 
the  Rural,  buy  a  flve-cent  package  of  the 
seed  and  sow  an  1  cultivate  it  carefully.  If 
they  will  single  out  two  or  three  plants  and 
make  special  pets  of  them,  they  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  their  productiveness. 

I  have  nearly  200  Rural  Tomatoes  ready  to 
set  out,  the  Cleveland  Pops  are  in  bloom,  and 
the  Garden  Treasures  up.  Your  friend, 

Louisiana.  mrb.  d.  c. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  boys  or  girls  can  tell 
Mrs.  C.  whether  Tillandsia,  or  gruy  moss, 
mukes  a  good  mulch  for  stra  wberries.  If  you 
have  tried  it,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Straw  is 
very  good  for  the  purpose. 

See  article  ‘  ‘Bagging  Grapes,”  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Rural. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Youth’s  Horticultural  Club.  I  live 
on  a  farm  in  Indiana.  I  have  planted  this 
Spring  a  small  bed  of  strawberries,  which  1 
shall  cultivate  carefully.  They  are  said  to  be 
a  very  large  variety.  1  do  not,  know  the  name. 

I  have  also  planted  five  bushels  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Potato,  which  sell  well  iu  qur  nearest 
town,  about  miles  distant,  I  am  going  to 
make  some  spending  money,  you  see.  I  shall 
try  raising  peanuts  too,  as  I  am  very  fond  of 
eating  them.  Yours  truly, 

Grant  Co.,  Iud.  Herbert  lknfestey. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  sorry  I  forgot 
to  give  my  County  and  State  when  I  wrote 
before.  1  am  10  years  old,  not  1(5,  as  put  iu  the 
Rural. 

How  I  plant  pop-corn: — 1  murk  out  the 
ground  in  three  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  put 
the  grains  iu  eight  inches  apart  iu  the  rows. 

I  use  plenty  of  manure  and  keep  down  all 
weeds.  My  papa  had  some  ears  of  pop-coru 
given  to  him  when  we  first  came  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  he  was  told  uot  to  plant  the  grains  at 
the  ends,  because  they  would  uot  form  ears  I 
begged  them,  and  planted  as  stated,  and  grew 
a  fine  crop,  and  sold  part  of  it;  so  it  is  not 
true  that  the  end  grams  will  uot  grow  ears. 
I  am  now  planting  two  bushels  of  early  pota¬ 
toes,  four  ears  of  pop  corn,  and  numerous 
other  things,  and  will  tell  you  how  much  1 
make  out  of  them.  1  use  the  Fire-fly  plow  to 
keep  the  weeds  dowu.  Papa  bought  it  forme. 

Your  nephew,  omar  ramsdkn. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Ill. 

I  aui  glad  to  know  you  are  experimenting. 
Were  the  ears  on  your  stalks  of  corn  as  large 
as  the  others#  Were  there  as  many  oars  to 
each  stalk?  uncle  mark. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  received  the  flower 
seeds;  l  think  they  all  came  up.  1  hope  to 
have  a  nice  flower  garden  this  Bummer.  I 
study  botany,  aud  have  analyzed  about  70 
flowers. 

1  watched  some  ants  making  their  home  the 
Other  day.  1  could  uot  make  out  for  some 
minutes  what,  they  were  doing.  They  would 
come  to  the  top  of  the  hole  aud  run  right  back 
in  again.  At  last  I  saw  they  brought  up 
d.rt  every  time.  They  took  us  much  as  would 
cover  a  pinhead  at  one  time.  Your  niece, 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass,  sadie  steiglkder. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  ignorant  of 
the  culture  of  strawberries,  having  never, 
that  I  can  remember,  even  seen  one.  This  will 
uot  seem  quite  so  strange,  whtu  I  tell  you  that 
1  live  iu  n  little  out-of-the-way  place.  Until 
the  last  year  or  so,  with  the  exception  of  my 
father,  there  have  been  very  few  farmers  here, 
and  they  grow  corn,  vegetables  and  potatoes. 
Grapes  are  cultivated,  and  when  once  started 
do  very  well.  Plums  are  grown  and  flourish 
here;  wild  plums  also  grow  in  abundance. 


Figs  are  plentiful ;  there  are  four  or  five  kinds- 
The  large  white  fig  is  the  earliest,  and  seems 
to  do  better  than  any  other  kind.  Huckleber¬ 
ries  also  grow  Ln  great  abundance. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  stra  wher¬ 
ries  here,  but  papa  intends  to  set  out  a  large 
bed  of  them  this  Fall.  I  have  paid,  and  shall 
continue  to  pay,  strict  attention  to  all  advice 
given  by  the  Rural  on  the  culture  of  straw¬ 
berries. 

We  planted  the  flower  seed  you  sent  us; 
some  are  just  coming  up,  and  others  are  al¬ 
most  ready  to  bloom.  Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  Flowering  Balsam  and  the  Ca¬ 
mellia  Balsam?  The  plants  are  exactly  alike. 
I  will  send  you  some  of  each  Wind  of  my  flower 
seed  this  Fall.  Fearing  I  have  written  most 
too  long  a  letter,  I  will  close,  promising  here¬ 
after  to  write  oftener  and  with  more  brevity. 

I  remain  a*  ever,  your  niece, 

Aransas  Co.,  Tex.  katie  g.  btrne. 

[There  is  no  difference  in  the  Flowering  and 
Camellia  Balsams,  except  that  the  Camellia 
Balsams  are  more  double  and  are  so  called  on 
account  of  their  resemblance^to  the  camellia 
flower.  When  the  two  varieties  bloom,  if 
you  notice  any  other  difference,  write  us 
about  it.  uncle  mark.  ] 

Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins: — I  received 
Rural  seeds,  for  which  1  return  many  thanks. 
I  live  in  Platte  County,  one-and-a-half  mile 
north  of  Weston.  Wre  have  excellent  markets; 
there  are  four  large  cities  within  two  hours’ 
ride;  they  are  Atchison  and  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  Bt,  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

There  are  a  great  many  apple*  shipped  from 
here  north,  east  and  west.  This  is  a  great 
apple-growing  county,  and  there  is  still  room 
for  a  few  good  farmers.  There  are  few  East¬ 
ern  people  here.  My  father  grows  a  great 
abundance  of  other  fruits  besides  apples;  the 
fruits  are  pears,  poaches,  and  small  fruits. 
The  poach  buds  were  all  frozen  the  past  two 
Winters.  This  is  also  a  splendid  corn  aud 
wheabgrowjng  county,  the  corn  grown  in  the 
bottom  lands,  averages  from  12  to  24  rows  of 
grains  to  the  ear.  Some  earBgrow  very  large. 
Our  county  ranks  third  in  its  wheat  products 


gwhlicationsi. 


AMERICAN 


Extensively  lUnstr.it'-d. 
Ladies  a;\d  Oxvtuoiirc 
WAXT*Dto  handle*  B>hV 
tli»tapllsitm>If.  Over 800 

Pages  and  100  Sketches. 
Permanent  work  arid  ex¬ 
tra  Inducement*.  Apply 
early  for  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 
66  N.  4th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


TO  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS 

A  SEW  WORK  0>  STOCK  AND  FARM  TOPICS. 


n  One  Volume. 

XntTF.l)  BV 

JONATHAN  I’ERIAM 

40  Year*  it  Practi¬ 
cal  Farmer. 

linn  Itoyal  Octavo 
1IUU  double  column 
pllffCH. 

5000  Title*  of  Sub¬ 
jects. 

500  Flue  Engrav- 
i  ii  gn. 

Price  Bound  In  Cloth  $3.75 

“  W#  Ift.  th»  Cumtnon  Sente 
of  If.” —  HoweeniAD. 

'‘Omprabeutv*.  Compact 
end  Cample!#.”—  Chicago  Ix- 
TKK  OCS.Y, 

"A  Comj.ltta  Llbrwy  In  Ite 
m!i  F.itv  Fmuius. 

Sent  Pont  paid  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Continental  Publishing  Co. 

CHICAGO. 


SONG  WORSHIP. 


TUB  3VEW 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 


BY 

Ii.  O.  EMRRKON  and  W.  F.  SllEltWIN. 
Price  35  cent*s  $30  per  hundred. 


The  advent  of  a  new  Sunday-School  Song  Book  hy 
two  such  men  a*  are  the  gentlemen  above  named.  Is 
a  notable  event. 

Mr.  Kmckso*  <1  unds  confessedly  In  the  very  front 
rank  of  church  music  composers,  and  Mr.  ouvrwtn, 
hI-  >  eminent  as  a  composer,  has  had  great  success  ln 
the  compiling  of  the  best  known  Sunday-School 
nmslr  hooks,  and  has  for  years  had  charge  of  the 
musics!  deportment  nt 


We  havosix  variotiewof  strawberries,  Wilson, 
Crescent  Seedling,  Downing,  and  others.  The 
Downing  did  the  best  with  us. 

Yours  truly,  john  e.  durkes. 
Platte  Co.,  Mo. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  —  May  I  join  the 
Cousins.  My  grandfather  has  given  me  a 
spot  to  plant.  I  will  write  aud  let  you  know 
what  I  raise  on  it.  Please  send  me  some  seeds 
when  you  distribute  them. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn,  waldo  s.  waley. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

and  other  famous  wfBemblleaof  Sunday  School  work¬ 
ers.  The  music  and  words  of  f>OMi  WORSHIP 
mark  a  step  ln  advance  being  far  above  the  ordinary 
Sunday  School  “jingles,”  and  are  dignified  without 
being  dull. 

The  Hymns  are  bv  eminent  writers,  and  are  full  of 
the  beet  religious  truth. 

The  Mi  sic  Is  of  a  high  order.  Superintendents  will 
be  pleased  with  the  iNUfcxoirSlJKJ feels. of  which  there 
1a  a  great  variety. 

Ministers  cannot  fall  to  like  the  hymns. 

One  specimen  copy  mailed  post  free  for  t  wenty-nve 
cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  tJ  Boston. 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . 807  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  little  grandson 
has  succeeded  in  writing  the  above  all  by  him¬ 
self,  atul  I  can’t  refuse  him  the  comfort  of 
sending  it  to  you;  he  reads  the  Cousins’  letters 
and  asksnumberleaa  questions  about  them  and 
you  He  is  only  eight,  and  has  just  commenced 
writing.  1  think  he  loves  flowers  better  than 
any  child  I  ever  saw,  and  he  loves  to  help 
raise  them.  Your  friend,  maby  waley. 

[Waldo's  letter  is  very  well  written  indeed, 
aud  1  am  glad  to  receive  it.  He  will  uot  be 
forgotten  when  the  seeds  are  distributed 
again  l  would  send  him  some  now  if  there 
were  any  left  We  will  all  be  glad  to  hear 
about  your  garden  spot. — uncle  mark  ] 


Dear  LTnclk  Mark:— I  received  the  seeds 
you  so  kindly  sent  me.  Please  accept  my 
thanks.  I  planted  them  April  29.  I  first 
dug  up  the  ground,  then  carried  manure  and 
earth  and  tilled  the  bed,  then  covered  the 
top  with  sand.  After  planting  I  watered 
with  warm  water.  A  few  of  the  flowers  I 
planted  last  year  bloomed,  but  the  frost  nipped 
all  but  the  asters  before  the  seeds  were  ripe. 
The  asters  were  very  beautiful.  I  saved 
enough  seeds  to  plant  another  bed.  I  want 
to  grow  some  potatoes,  and  such  things  this 
Bummer  to  take  to  the  fair. 

The  Shoe-peg  Corn  ripened  all  right.  W e 
had  about  125  bushels  of  White  Elephant, 
and  pounds  of  Blush  Potatoes.  We  did 
not  plant  the  melon  seeds  or  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  of  this  year's  distribution. 

From  your  nephew,  c.  E.  spenck. 

Carroll  Co.,  Ohio. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.— The  flower  seeds 
came.  We  planted  the  wheat  last  Fall, 
but  the  Wiuter  killed  it.  We  have  80 
acres  of  our  own.  and  have  some  ground 
rented.  We  have  between  00  aud  70  cherry 
trees  ou  the  place  and  over  200  buudred  i*eaeh 
trees.  We  have  a  nice  patch  of  raspberries 
and  of  Suyder  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries. 
We  have  some  chestnuts  and  persimmons  and  a 
nice  vineyard;  also  gooseberries  and  currants, 
I  put  out  some  grape  cuttings  this  Bpriug 
most  of  them  are  growing.  Our  last  snow 
storm  was  on  the  21st  of  April;  on  the  second 
of  May  we  had  a  freeze  that  made  ice. 

Your  nephew,  Alexander  g.  young. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Neb. 
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THE 

BEST 

THE 


Wanted,  a  Farmer. 


.  gentleman  having  a  goo!  Farm  on  Long  Island, 
jut  one  hour  from  New  York  City,  desires  a  young 
irrled  Farmer  of  ability  aud  experience  and  small 
jtt.nl,  to  work  the  same  on  shares.  To  the  right 
u  this  is  a  splendid  Chance , 

,dd  rcss  “O  PPORTU  N  IT  Y 


ffo  writ.acLu  futt^  w  oOia.-J 

•Y  MAIL  OR  E1PRESS;  O.OD.,tcbe 
examined  before  pa)  lug  any  unaey 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  ex  pens*.  V  e  manufacture  at. 
our  watched  an  t  save  you  30  per 
ceut.  Catalogue  of  S&u  styles  fres. 

tTAMDARD  AMER'CAk  WATCH  GO  . 


UJy'MQlJM!  .#.VB  JTT/t-ICTI  V'R. 

CUSTER’S 

PROCESS  OF  COLOR  PRINTING. 


Cards, Circulars,  Handbills,  etc.,  printed  ln  Briglil- 
|y  Coni  rusted  Colors.  Nearly  as  cheap  as  black. 
500  BusIneHH  Cards  G2  HO. 

Samples  free.  Agents  want  ed. 

JOS.  I'llkTEU,  Jackson,  tUicli. 


This  is  our  latest  and  best  outfit.  It  consists  of  a 
flue  11  foot  jointed  rod,  with  brass  Ups  aud  ferrules: 
1  bob:  i  cork  bob  with  hook  aud  Hue:  ti  sinkers;  2 
forty  foot  sea  grass  lines  and  1  shorter;  12  assorted 
hooks:  2  trout  and  2  oass  fl  les,  I  tine  bait  box.  hinged 
cover  aud  highly  ornamented;  1  trolling  hook  and  1 
reel  holding  Id  feet  of  line.  This  is  a  splendid  outfit 
for  those  who  delight  In  Ashing  Price  $1,  or  3  for 
S2.75  Remit  hy  pottal  note  or  currency. 

J.  C.  COLBY  CO.«  Chicago.  Ill. 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

_  «.  s.  4  A.  p.  LAcer. 

Patent  Att’vs.  WuhJngton,  D.  Ok 


ONew  Style  Imported  Chromo  Cards;  beauties, 
trv  them;  name  on.  lUc.  Elegant  premiums  for 
Agents,  jets iL  PRINTING  (JO.,  Northtord.  Ct. 

1LAINE  and  LOGAN  Victcr^i 

ae  12x16.  beautifully  Lithographed,  only  I  O  cents 
,cb,  3  for  *g5  cents,  1  Dozen  60  cents. 

!.  U.  Rideout  ik  Co .,  10  Barclay  Bt„  N.  \  . 


O  CChOZldU) 


BltiCKS 


Will  WIND 


AfJV  .va'lH  * 


PERSONAL. 


Implement**  and  Pachinery 


_  Implements!  aul  pachinery. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

IlooHlck  Falls,  RciiHsclaer  Co.,  N.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


l  wenty  years  ago  there  were  but  12  women 
doctors  in  the  U  uited  States,  and  now  there  are 
over  800. 

One  of  the  best  cattle  ranches  in  the  West  is 
owned  by  a  grandson  of  Edward  Everett  Mr 
Everett  Wise. 

Mr.  Hammond,  who  has  this  year  won  $150,- 
ooo  by  his  horse  St.  Gatieu,  began  life  as  a 
stable  boy.  Within  the  last  few  years  he  has 
won  $400,000  on  the  race-course. 

Oliver  Wen 

mornings  fcc 


THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


|"  ‘he  I'lONI  I  K  A  LEAD- 
INO  MAI  him:  of  its 
kind  in  THE  MA  It  K  ET. 

Itbasljecjiln  Ur.'  for  lo  yearn, 
wilb  lilablv  entisditrlni'v  rr- 
jinltn*  Wfiimki!  oiYro 
■  In-  ''VO  smaller  O  OILtu 
Fk.es  for  convenience  of  sum  1 1 
enpifitliKt*,  and  lor  sections 
M  here  the  fruit  cron  Is  not  very 
lurno  Sen-1  for  Descriptive 
t  irciilnr  and  t-  M  luioniiils  to 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


dell  Hoi.mks  devotes  hi; 
>  literary  work.  He  spends  tail 
Summers  at  Beverly  Farms,  at  his  place, 
which  he  dubs  Beverly  near-tho  Depot. 

The  late  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  ol 
Baltimore,  was  worth  #8,000,000.  and  had  one 
of  the  finest  seats  in  the  country,  at  Burnside 
Park,  Baltimore.  He  had  a  splendid  herd  of 
Jerseys. 

The  descendants  of  William  Penn  now  bear 
the  names  of  Alexander.  Baker,  Barrow, 
Coates,  Clayton,  Fell.  GaskiU.  Gomrn,  Goff, 
Hall,  Newcombo,  Rawlins,  Raynter,  Read 
and  Walker. 

General  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  Colonel  and 
ilrs.  Grant  will  take  possession  of  their  cot¬ 
tage  at  Long  Branch  next  week,  the  offer  of 
ir  for  rent  through  the  local  agent  having  been 
withdrawn. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul-Ha- 
mid,  leads  an  almost  ascetic  life;  he  is  generous 
without  prodigality,  pious  without  bigotry 
economical  without  stinginess,  aud  he  ab¬ 
stains  entirely  from  alcoholic  drinks. 

Murat  Halstead,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Alex¬ 
ander  McClure,  Generul  Boynton,  Emery 
Smith,  aud  W.  B.  Shaw  are  among  the  vete¬ 
ran  journalists  who  have  attended  every  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  held  in  the  past  24  years. 

^  I  n k  proprietor  of  Deerfoot  Farm  is  Edward 
Burnett,  son  of  the  famous  coconine  manufac¬ 
turer.  He  married  the  only  daughter  of  the 
poet-  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  resembles  her 


Caution  to  Farmers  and  Beaters. 

ran  r*  i!or  Safety  In  procuring  vour  HAR- 
PO°N  Hfm.SK  HAY  FORKS,  select 
**iily  tno*o  luirfne  tbrn'nn  an  Imprint 
:if.°‘lr  TtUDK  M  um.  and  thereby  save 
infringement  fees. 

WS  Catalogues  giving  reliable  Infornm- 

lltm  furnished  fret-  b t  Manufacturers 
r  Nri  and  Proprietors, 

A.  -I-  NF.U-ls  COM  |* A  N  Y.  Pittsburg.  |»a 

-sU-S"  i&JHf'  M'Oin ti-<!  and  FI,- mint-  Harrows. 
Agl  1  Steels,  u  ni  F I  heudPg,  R  nil  firtiders,  ete. 


WALTER 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

RAKES 


IIf'E  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  TIEIiD 
AI«  iu  AUSTRALIA  tho  Present  Season. 

AND  1‘ICI/I  S  having  bet'll  A  WARDED  IT, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


--  Send  for 

Illustrated 

lllLV^SKg  CATALOGUE 
in  unoccupied  Territory 

,  (BRADLEY  &  Cu. 

Itt-oo. )  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


mmm  m  a  __  _  _  - 1  UAJiiiliUlWli  VjU 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

anafactured  by  us,  are  for  Kale  by  our  Agents  throughout  tho  country.  ^ 


DAVIS  STUMP  PULLER  Lift*  20  lo  311  Iona 

.viiiii//,  worjeed  by  two  men ; 

Vi.' i-' iV'k's 'nett'; 

_  "U*  Wewtrrvllli!,  O. 


ountry. 

lines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
is  4  84,586. 


We  made  and  sold,  in  1888, 
since  the  establishment  of  this  busi 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING 


MACHINE  CO 


„„  "the  BL8T  IS  CHEAPEST. *» 

EM,  THRCCUCDC  SAW  MILLS, 
lone  Powers 1  nnConCnO  Clover  Hollers 

(Suited  to  all  sratforit.  >  Write  for  (*' ft  a  f  Ulna 

and  Prices  U.  Tho  Aimiuu,  A  Taylor  Co.'.  Nl/.'.mj o bl  c VAiS. 


PteccUanfou.s  gMlmtt.oing 


INSECT  EXTERMINATORS 


Improved  I’ninii  .Inn.  15,  IBFt. 

Blown  Putin  Green,  Lcrhtlon  Purple,  BAloborr 
I'yrnthrum,  Sulphur,  Flour,  Slack  fame, 
Aitlws,  Etc.,  Etc. 

I  bis  Bellows  is  the  best  article  ever  invonle- 
for  ilest-rnylng  linioota  In  Ihu  Oonsoivatory  fi  r 
(loll,  Orchard  01  Fluid;  it,  willkill  every  bug  up--- 
olio  Hero  of  | lutatofix,  under  Mu-  leaves  ilk  good  li¬ 
on  top,  in  itu  hour,  It  will  blow  powder  into  lie 
high-  lit,  fruit  trees .  Tins  Bellows  on U  he  hold  ii 
any  direction  without  wnisting  powder, as  it,  re  u 
lutes  Its  own  supply ;  kills  under  tho  loaf  per 
foetly,  l’oisons  for  sale,  strictly  pure  only. 

Price  of  Improved  Patent  Bellows,  $4.00 
Price  of  Liquid  Atomizer  Bellows,  $2.00 

This  in  Mu-  only  artieta  in  tho  market  that  ef¬ 
fectually  kills  tho  rose  bush  bag,  throwing  a  very 
fine  spray. 

Small  I'owdur  Bellows  for  House  Use.  ll)l l.OO. 
Pure  Pyret  hru in  I’owtler  For  Sale. 

M  v  goods  will  bo  shipped  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price, 

THOMAS  "W00DAS0IT, 

74  Canalport  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sttisrdlancou.s  3Umti$ing 


lfUL,  EXTRA  large 
■  i»ii'-d,  Chroma  Cards, 
Pot*,  Ac;  or  »A  Large 
8  1‘bmo Cord-.  nauin  on 


hy  watchmakers.  Ly  nudlaAc.  Circulars 
live.  J.  S.  Union  A  Co.,  IW  Ley  til.,  X.  Y 


.ROtiEO 
^ISK  I 

TLATt 


YOUR  CHOICE 


ofltuui-  heavy  rolled  gold 


H  M  rtnv,  roml  ur.'iH  (1}ewK  ,,un,n  on.  Giney 

vl  U  Roxuf  Pain  IK.  IS  colors,  sunt  post  paid  for  id 

_  ennu  CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Chain 

J  ONuvv  (IttHt  Cnrou, d  Cards,  no  i  alike,  with  name 
IOc.,18  uks  <1  CJbo.  I.  Rkud*  r.n 


Lady  Agents  “rSKSS 

anti  ifoou  salary  sriiiu^  Qiicuu  OUy 
Skirt  .iml  SiitckliHf^uppnrtcn,  i-tt*. 
Sample  mi1, hi  IVtMu  Adilrw 
City  NiiMpuud«*r  Co.f  Ciiidnaati,  O. 


Chulee  lot.  With  Idee  roots,  from  best  Long  Gland 
‘-ed-  SatlHfttctton  Buarant«od.  Send  for  prices, 

iTl,  (•AuKAIIAiNi  Kiiiuniuu,  l,u/„  C.'o,*  Pa. 

Hcnrlet  Clover  Seed  iTrlfoliniri  Inearnatum). 

X)  IIIU'4  fnr  UH  h>  Tf  R  ...  k.,.  ..  ... 


100  bags  for  Httle.  ft  Ik  as  hardy  as  other  clovers 

tiuhvias  b.  utii  v„ 

Law  rrncevi  lie.  Itrui.swIeU  (!«.,  Va 


rilK  GKFAT  CthTFORN'IA  IYSBCT  ’ 

b  XTKItM  I VATI  Ml  WON  UK  It  J 

.  N  fl.-ilifornla  raoduotion.  Sure  ilaath  l-o  all 
insect  r-eslK  of  tie  Household,  Puifd,  (irrhanl 
I -iudi-0,  f  ooHi-rvatory,  np  ,,  .  to.  |J.,Lrm I, 
and  annum  life,  sum  wjf|  • 

riT/ .Yrir  Oi'iftgiBts  and  ( , . 

UI1AOH  PKODUCINL  A  MAN  F'U  <:o 
Stooktoo.  Cali  for  n 


A  I' arm  ol  4SO  Acres.  ou«  mile  from  village  ol 
Morris,  Stevens  Couritv,  Minn  For  ourtleohirs 

r" _ t'HAs.  Wll.KON,  lWorrls“  wiu„, 

r  Jtin  (l  r  J O a, T 1  S  ?‘-.u U‘K  *! 0  v,,»tors  S  per  c c n t 
,c  /  *;  -,«<-Ltn  Prlueipui  nod  llilen-st  guur 

anteed.  Guurantv  based  on  enpltal  of  $75,iloo,  fiefei 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  UorHleaim,  Texas. 


—  -  to  liumuil  mi 1  ' 

uiid  tor  any  iiiseut  n 

ftrociTH  everywhere.  Semi  for  n 
'"j-i  Paten  foes  and  Maiiubi 
ia,  and  -19  Cedar  Si 


f  •  *V  llnmbleloninn  Hfnllions, 

a.  Low  Figures.  Catalogues  on  application  Corre 
spomlencc  mu!  personal  Inspection1  solicited’. 

SMITHS  A:  POWELL, 

Lnhexidc  Slock  l-'u  mi.  s  V  li  A  e  i  w  u 

Mention  Kural  New  YorlLer.  UA‘‘ 11 WK’  N*  Vl 


THIS 

ELEGANT 


I.ud I. w-rk  K^l11  !rPrP',''!lU'  ."r00  »  "J'«  scale.  »„  Flegaut 

Kilt  ihB«on‘f.  Th#  Inuyflur  atfnuinn  *'lh  *  ‘Jpai/h  in 

white.  Thft  Work  Hox  lH  «v?.„liM  °T?*r,,iJ‘:u.U'  ar"}  1 '  PUf|.lL-  a, ,ii 

'^-[V.con,  ®  v.dy  rL"";‘r„V/ecaU  <7  T:)  ''T" 

on  (lie  Heart h  „  ki,  v,  ,1  ‘  ,  .Oo»r>.  im  i,  UI.  The  Crlek.  t 

d  a 

tho  Wh„t.  *Y?a^SST’S* -lcri"‘"  ^ 

beiurifullr  SSu.T"  T!'I“  W'"r'‘  I!"1  mad*  of  /fl-mi.-el  lei,  |Kr  f  J 

Mi;  ,  r  poll. Ill', 1,  nr.  l  th-jr  I**V|  heen  ui»onf»*tnn>-l  m  Kiimec  HHBli  n1  |P||MmiiI| 
ri»lly  for  u«;  1;  U  only  hy  -.rdrrlhx  >  ,-,,|lr„  “i,!,  Tff  liSlWlMlFy 

Ue'.n^?*.b!“' p"iC, 4tapflwwhF.il  (e.r-nlu  u.  m  ,i.„  HlipllM mIIIiI 
bi  .in  tr.-0  to  *1.  m-mtti.  .tllncrther.  i/i  unr  n.nur,  (, ,, BWwM'Wlfilll  i 

,  *;r  to,  <1  74,  tharefo,*;  hy  Lr  r^r  5L-U*D,'WW 

taXo' a-lvilm.^ofn, lil'JT  Till. *r*.t  „n 

Yt-rk,  or  iw  U.C  Coauucrcui  Ageuoie*.  Adir...,  tk  II.  MOOUBi"^;, 


FLORIDA 


A  Newspaper  Throe  r  Kbb 
Monlhi  for  *25  .cut-..  Address 
I. A  N  l>  Ol-  PICE,  Waldo,  Florida. 

J. Improved  Knot  Beer.  Parlca*e, 
«’t  f-t"-  'lakes .')  gallons  of  a  delicious 
sparkling  and  wholesome  lieverauo 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  or  sen  I  by  mall  on 
Seta.  C.KHirks,  ts  N,  Del. Ave., phlla.  Pa. 


My  last  Importation  of 

72  Yearling  lleilvra, 

7  Yearling  Bull*.  ’  Tw0-ye,lr-o,d  He,1‘!r 

aud  l  Two-yeur-old  Bull  for  .Sale. 

I  IMPORT  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

Write  for  prices. 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT. 

READVILLK,  MASS.  f 


or  heirs  send  stamp  for  circular 
showing  who  is  entitled  io  pen- 
sion.  bounty  etc.  I.  C  Wi.o.1, 
Hox  M,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHORT  IIOBN  Young  Bull*  of  fashionable 

t'butllHIII, 


A  f;  i:\TS  VVAM’KD 


BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

IlvCol.  TlIOS.W,  Ksox.  OuUell.  ail  othhia  I  0  to  I ,  Author. 
rZoo  -Aottutr1  tie.  Impailiu!,  Complete,  Hie  fi,:, I  and  C'h, 

,  Sell*  like  wil-irt-c.  NO  r.rr  to  AslnU. 


REGISTEREDSWINE 


^*r  per  root,  tfi 
Kafth  fVrm*,  x/j 
••  I)urir**r<l.  (  mm. 


r>"«TQUifh-t  THd  I'kitnUT  Whiten.  Pu- 
’w*'  liUid-Ohlmii,  £  unjs.riod  DFrLnhiren 
■ree  k»m  ti  mth  cvut)  uuimiwl  aoid.  iAcroiig.  healthy 
M£v  iCimrnntA^it  Scad  ftamp  for  nuw  (  at*. 
1.  W urHnirton.  Bo*  W  e»kt  CiienUjr.  P®, 


AGE\TS  VVAWKD 


1  "  U  '  '  I  E  «>  for  the  new  book 

J,  1  ,,£rn  A  MO r«  Wll  M  K W. •*  hut  com, >Utc<J  Icy  Klitaljtlh 
Afuort  /  .Vtinon  Jfartanct.  am!  I  *  other  Kmim-nt 

7*'*V'"««'WN-ioti>rMeaSr.  ifcf-Axer.U  *e|l  I  I)  to 
aco  aday.  Hcnd  fur  (  iruiDars.  tj  tru  Tennt<  Specimen  Fluto, 

etc  .to  A.  I,.  W  OK  t  lilNOTUN  X  tO.,Unrtfjr.1,  Conn, 


REX  MAGNUS 


<50  Ubromo  Cards  fall  new 

^  w  bird*.  Moss  Boies.  Flowers,  Sea  -hi 
ete.,  nanic  In  Script  Tyne,  1  Or  ii  pks.  u 
present,  s  1 .  1-  uasku.v  ijauo  Co.,  Wutcrb 

PKIJMIi  HASS  IIAKK  FOB 

81 2  per  100  pounds. 

COLEMAN  »Sk  ANTHONY 


JKIISkV  KEU,  eni  lKP-l  ins*. 
4  Ur^lvt  T>  hi  1*1,  Hrrliillil*.  Jt  Yltri- 
hhir*-  I'iic^.  huulMawn,  l  oUwulil 

uni  Oxlonl  flown  >.hf  r  p.tml  I.Aiub* 
Srotrh  4'olU‘t  Shi'plirril  liny*  and 
Kune/  Poultry.  S^nd  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  *  CO.PhUa^Pa 


the  food 

Having  bought  th 

M*Avira1fi70V.r,'>,^‘a  "■***  •'■oou.ueuirers  or  « 
eccordbigly,K  81  orderf*  8houl,i  1,0  «w»are«8ed  to 

THE  HCMISTON  COMPANY. 

259  &  2til  STATE  STB  BET,  NFVV  HAVEN,  CO^'N, 


I  FARM  TELEGBA  PH  V.  or  SHORT-HAND 

furnished  WRI*  NG  here  Situation 

f  urnlshed.  Address  Valentixe  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis, 


Geneva,  N.  Y, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Ajitittorous, 


People  learn  wisdom  by  experience.  A 
man  never  wakes  up  bis  second  baby  to  see 
it  langh. 

The  thirty  Mohammedans  traveling  with 
Forepaugh’s  show,  five  times  each  day  piously 
kneel,  turn  their  faces  toward  the  East,  and 
repeat  a  prayer,  We  should  think  it  would 
be  necessary  for  a  man  traveling  with  a  circus 
to  pray  at  least  five  times  a  day  if  he  wished 
to  retain  his  grip  on  religion. 

It  was  on  the  piazza  of  a  fashionable  seaside 
hotel.  Mine.  CroiSUB,  who  had  just,  come  from 
her  ccttage,  over  a  long  stretch  of  concrete 
walk,  seemed  decidedly  warm.  Don  t  jou 
find  it  tiresome  to  come  SO  far  for  your  meals'?” 
“Oh,  I  would  not  mind  it,”  was  the  reply,  “if 
those  consecrated  pavements  were  not  so  hot.  1 
A  thavelino  man,  noticing  a  pretty  girl 
alone  in  a  car.  went  over  in  her  direction,  and 
smilingly  asked:  “Is  this  seat  engaged,  miss?” 
“No,  sir,  hut  I  am,  and  he  is  going  to  get  on 
at  the  next  station.”  “Oh-ah-indeed- 
thanks— beg  parden— ”  and  be  picked  up  his 
feet,  after  stumbling  over  them,  and  went 
into  the  smoking  car  to  be  alone  awhile. 

“Father,”  remarked  a  promising  youth  to 
an  Ohio  wool-raiser,  “I  guess  you’re  going  to 
have  opposition  pretty  soon. ”  1  ‘ Eh ;  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  look  of  alarm. 
“Farmer  Hayes  is  going  into  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness.”  “Who  told  you  so?”  “Nobody.  I 
heard  him  talking  to  a  friend  this  morning 
about  introducing  hydraulic  rams  on  the 

farm.*1 

Mr,  H.— “I  most  humbly  beg  your  pardon, 
my  dear  madam.  You  have  the  advantage 
of  me.  Although  your  face  is  very  familiar, 

I  cannot  quite  place  you.  Where  wus  it  we 
met?” 

Mrs.  B.— “When  the  vista  of  recollection  is 
brought  within  the  focus  of  the  mental  vision, 
and — ” 

Mr.  H.— “Ohl  now  I  know.  We  met  in 
Boston.” 

“Mercy  help  us  1”  exclaimed  a  Florida  straw¬ 
berry-grower.  “I  am  a  ruined  mun.”  “How 
can  that  bef’  asked  a  friend.  “Your  crop  was 
magnificent,  and  it  lias  all  arrived  safely  in 
the  northern  market”  “You  know  how  care¬ 
ful  I  was  to  have  the  bottoms  of  my  lioxes 
placed  close  to  the  top?”  “Yes”  “And  that 
just  as  the  crop  wus  ready  to  ship  my  old  fore¬ 
man  got  tight,  and  1  had  to  hire  a  new  one?” 
“Yes.”  “Well,  that  new  mail  has  gone  and 
filled  the  boxes  wrong  side  up.” 


pi.$c?nattcousJ 

Indulgent  parents  who  allow  their  children  to  eat 
heartily  of  hizb  seasoned  food,  rich  pie*,  c  like,  etc., 
will  have  HO?  Bitters  to  prevent  Indigestion, 

steeples"  nights,  "ICknaaa,  mil n.  and,  perhaps,  death. 
No  family  1*  safe  without  them  In  the  house 

•  PlTTSSORP,  Mass..  Hept.  JH,  1878. 

sms:  1  have  taken  Hop  Hitters  and  recommend  them 

» . - 1 s;?  tolS 

See.  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  C  nlon 


‘VAPORATING  FRUIT 


tPnll  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields  protltf,  prices 
and  general  slatasUes,  I  It  It  It. 

AMERICAN  MANTO  CO 

Box  P  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


iinn  lUlitlAflliB  - 

-  ^  If 


ill!  llL 


i  w 


Up i 


fy, 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 


NEEDED  IN 

Every  Family. 

J  AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE. 

>  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
r—  —  ENGE  for  Constipation, 

>.  Biliousness,  llea*iaehet 
X  aOv)  \  Indisposition.  Ac. 

^SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

V\v  nd  ail  other  system- 

^  regulating  medicines. 

■  m  i v  u  TFt  K  IS  ’Sf.  is  r'MAT.I., 

A  nfe#  TKlfb  Tin:  a<tt<in  pkpmpt, 

L I  v  W  ka  THKTASTKhF.i  iCTOCS. 

tCTa  /r  Indies  and  children 

>rprlr'.  25  cants.  Large boxai.  80  eanta. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

THE  HERRINGTON 

POTATO  DIGGER 

IS  A 

SUCCESS. 

Address 

PLANTERS’  HOE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years. 


t 


cr.ALES 


Satisfactory  refereneos  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  A  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Rl  a  n  M  ~to  buy  a  new  llnrneaH?  If 
tUi  OlHfiT  «>  firtt  send  to  K  mg  &  Co. 
Oweao,  N.  Y.,  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

KEMPS  MflNllRF  SPREADER 

ft  PULVERIZER 

k*.  J®and  CART  COMBINED. 


THE  BRUTE. 

First  Wretch.— “How’s  your  wife,  old  man?’ 

Second  Wretch.— “Splendid— bad  cold— lost  her  voice.” 


— London  Fun. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


Here  You  Have  It! 

SWEET  CIDER!  SWEET  CIDER! 


i(ri.ultonl  Invention 
of  the  A**  1  Have*  »<>  V*r 
the  value  of  the  Manure. 

kinds of  manure.  broadcast  or 


PayHes’  Automatic  En 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

A  InnVK  reliable!  No  Special  Oevlre  required 
^VTl'antTnaCo^rn.  Send  for ^  ,ul1 

in fnrmtt.il  all.  to  EWFlHfc  If  IV I  1j  1/  vllw 


inforinatl  on,  to 

Box  il. 


EAiriKE  OttlLI.  CO.. 

hliortdvllld*  »  • 


,c^'tGTVEmo  7°nrph», 

V  u.od  would-ntgivo  tyJ(,  T.  _f  a 

1  “*•  lt°u 

*JI  m % 


OPR  LKAPER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H.  P.  AntomatlL-  Soar^ Arresting. 
Mniiniwi  Portable  lnglne.  with  >1111.  lo  ft.  carrwgi , 
32  ft  trtu’k  aud  wu>  s.  i  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
Si  ft.  track  ana  inch  arbor.  :(  changes 

—  feed:  hawser  controls  feed-lever 

and  brad  block"  from  one  position. 
fiO-lnch  solid  »aw,  Si  ft.  3  Inch  I  nly 
belt  Inc,  feed -belts,  rant -hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  t-tc.  Big  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  J I ,  l’  < )  on  ears. 
Knglne  on  skids.  fUM  lr-s.  Engiue 
wtllbarn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  aud  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A-  HONS, 

Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat¬ 
ic  Kniclues  from  'i  to  3U>  H .  P. 

Elmira,  N.  Y„  Bor  841. 

Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Hangers. 


A  mill  that  will  grind  rtrty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  l.rest  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty  live  guUons  at  a  pressing-  Bo  not  fail  to  "end 
forour  New  Illustrated  Cutalugueof  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

lliggnnum,  Ct.»  U.  8.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


GO  -£ 


Ttuc, HER, Gibbs  &  Co 

^  Monufaclurers  of 


Cnntuut  0 . 


rirlglnuiiy  prtpured  lor  l  -.u.,  ,145, 

It  lias  become  a  Neees*lty 
und  Luxury  ia  »  uiuLU«*  -, 

for  Toilet  and  .  ' 

Nursery 


‘%f0@SL 

Send  2c.  Stump 

1  for  Trliil  Unmplc. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  D1UJGGIST3 


17  Sizes,  1  to  40  Horse  Power,  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  Leading  Railroads. 

Also  the  Colehr-ited  I  X  L  Feed  Mill.  IX  L  BtnlV  Cut¬ 
ter.  I  X  I.  Shelter,  Hor-e  Power*.  Wood  und  Iron 
Pumps,  Tunk».  Noyes*  Huyln*  Tools,  Ac. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price-List,  address 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


By  the  use  of  Field’s  Orchard  Force  1  uni  p.tho 
only  practicable  Implement  for  destroying  lnsect3  od 
fruit  trees.  Descriptive  cutalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PU  ill  I*  CO  , 

I.ockport.  N.  Y. 

ma an  ~li  O »  l>  ltltiV 

j^SSy|  to  I  ADIES ! 

JiliL  orders  for  onre«lehrut«4T«M 

MExSIl  and  t  offeea,  at.d  secure  a  t^auth 
fu,  Oolci  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 

■■■■■  Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorawa 

f70.  Box»^  91  and  S3  Vesey  St..  Hew  Toth. 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  179 


NEW  YORK,  JULY 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18S4,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorke 


9  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


firm  and  of  fair  quality,  medium  to  late. 
The  usual  shape  is  given  at  Fig.  208,  and  a 
transverse  section  (Fig.  2001  shows  the  flesh, 
which  in  the  center  is  often  hollow. 

Other  reports  of  new  berries  will  follow 
next  week 


the  pt  •  t>  much  larger,  and  on  the  average 
therf  m>  more  peas  to  the  pod,  and,  what  is 
stir,  wo  in  its  favor,  all  of  the  pods  reach 
U>A  v  *t  the  same  time,  and  where  garden 
limited  this  is  a  decided  advantage, 
as  iues  can  bo  removed  auda  second  crop 
planted  as  soou  ns  the  peas  are  gathered. 
Until  this  season  Carter’s  First  Crop  has  proved 
the  earliest  with  me;  but  this  seasou  my  seed 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 


HAY-MAKING, 


THE  HENDERSON  STRAWBERRY. 

♦  etkr  Henderson  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  sent  us,  on  Juue  19, 
small  box  of  a  now  straw¬ 
berry  which  has  been  named 
Mhe  Henderson.  The  ^lustra¬ 
tions  (Fig.  205)  will  show,  re¬ 
spectively,  the  characteristic 
size  and  form  of  the  siugle 
berry  (tipper  left-hand)  and 
the  general  habit  of  the  fruit¬ 
ing  stems,  both  of  which 
were  selected  and  drawn 
from  the  specimens  sent. 

The  color  is  bright,  glossy 
scarlet;  the  neck  is  always 
conspicuous,  the  quality 
excellent,  and  if  wo  con¬ 
sider  its  size,  this  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  other  berry 
we  have  seen.  The  seeds, 
of  a  golden  color,  are 
large,  and  so  set  upon  the 
surface  as  to  protect  the 
flesh  from  any  injury  from 
slight  pressure.  The  berry 
sometimes  assumes  the  typ¬ 
ical  shape  of  the  Sharp - 
less,  being  alxait  as  broad 
at  the  tip  as  at  the 
stem,  asshown  by  the  half¬ 
section.  The  interior  flesh 
is  pink  and  solid. 

The  Henderson  origin¬ 
ated  with  Geo.  Seymour, 
of  South  Norwalk,  Coun., 
about  five  years  ago,  and 
he  says  it  is  a  cross  between 
Sterling  and  Boyden  8U,  a 
parentage  from  which  lit¬ 
tle  was  to  have  been  hoped. 

Therflower  is  ‘  ‘perfect, r  the  . 

plants  are  said  to  be  very 
prolific,  hardy,  and  as  vig-  -  ~ 

orous  as  the  Sharpless. 

Several  of  the  berries  sent  .. 

to  us  measured  fully  live 
inches  in  circumference.  , 

They  were  carefully  select 

ed,  no  doubt;  but,  even  if 

it  were  taken  for  granted  ' 

that  they  were  the  best  of 

Mr.  Seymour's  patch,  we 

should  still  desire  to  give  '  YoJl 

the  Henderson  a  trial.  Pot- 

ted  plants  have  been  or- 

tiered,  and  readers  may 

count  upon  an  impartial 

account  of  their  behavior 

at  the  Rural  Grounds,  next 

June. 

CRAWFORD  NO.  I. 

Plants  of  this  were  re¬ 
ceived  August  24,  of  last 
year,  from  Matthew  Craw¬ 
ford,  Cuyahoga,  Ohio.  The 
foliage  is  strong  and 
healthy.  The  peduncles 
are  short,  the  berries  bright 
red,  quite  Arm,  conical,  of 
medium  size,  early,  not  abundant  nor  of  very 
goodquality.  The  first  flowers  were  “perfect,” 
those  that  came  afterwards  nearly  pistillate. 

The  two  illustrations  will  show  the  general 
shape,  size  and  flesh;  Fig.  207,  p.  481. 


Tiik  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  this  country  is 
Immense,  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of  com 
und  wheat,  and  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
half  a  dollar  in  the  value  of  each  ton  made, 
would  amount  to  a  difference  of  over  $18,000- 
000  for  or  against  the  farmers,  and  this  differ 
ence  is  easily  made  by  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  cutting  and  the  manner  of  curing 
Though  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  clover  and 
clover  hay,  yet  I  realize  that  on  many  soils 
clover  does  not  thrive,  and  that  i„  much  of 
the  country,  permanent  meadows  are  a  ueces- 
I  8arY  pai't  of  fanning,  and 

Ui  that  under  such  conditions 

fj|\  /  the  grasses  must  be  used. 

/*"^f  Tl ho  hay  from  them  is  not 

Bdd>  quite  as  easily  ruined  by 

\$i  gj&\  the  mode  of  curing;  but  it 

tow!.  m*~  is  as  much  dependent  for 

it*  highost  quality  upon 
the  time  of  cutting.  Very 
•  '  ■  Vv%  much  of  the  Timothy  hay 

liw'iv,-  i'jJTS,  made  is  for  sale  in  the  city 

'■  markets,  aud  I  have  seen 

<  tons  sold  for  the  highest 

.  V  Pr*ce>  60  ripe  that  uu  cut- 

tiug  the  bales  open  the 
'V*  8ee‘J  very  free- 

iWrk  V  ly*  an(f  the  color  showed 

0.  m  that  it  had  got  by  far  too 

jfc.  ‘  .  9  ripo  before  cutting,  while 

W  by  its  side  was  other  Tim- 
'  othy  selling  as  second  or 

third  quality,  which  was 
green  and  nice  and  worth 
for  feeding  purposes  sover- 
t  al  dollars  per  ton  more 

than  the  other,  and  I  won- 
j dore«l  thatcity  people  knew 
so  littleof  the  real  value  of 
'.  \  hay  cut  at  different  times. 

»  Though  Prof.  Sanborn,  in 
what  besaid  in  the  Rural 
of  May  24,  may  be  right  as 
to  the  value  of  bay  cut  at 
the  different  stages  of  ma¬ 
turity,  yet  I  am  quite  s  ur 
that  in  practice  teu  times 
more  injury  results  to  hay 
by  too  late  than  by  too  ear¬ 
ly  cutting.  Thu  time  from 
|j£  the  point  indicated  by  the 

Professor  (after  bloom)  to 
full  ripening  is  ho  very 
short,  and  ripe  Timothy 
’  rSnffi  straw  is  so  very  little  bet- 

ter  than  any  other  straw, 
that  I  don’t  think  it  safe  to 
SsBaSsBaBy  advise  farmers  to  wait  for 

this  period  to  arrive  be¬ 
fore  cutting.  In  case  of 
Orchard  Grass,  it  is  much 
worse,  for  though  it  makes 
a  fair  substitute  for  good 
hay,  if  cut  just  as  it  is  pass 
mg  out  of  bloom,  it  be¬ 
comes  only  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  good  straw,  if  left 
till  nearly  or  quite  ripe. 

My  father  was  a  firm 
diever  in  the  theory  of  allowing  Tim- 
by  to  pass  from  the  milk  to  the  dough 
ito  before  cutting,  arguing  that  he 


MR.  PARNELL’S  TEST  OF  TUE  R.  N.-Y.  PEA. 

I  planted  Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
Horsford's  Market  Garden  Peas  March  29,  and 
at  the  same  time  Carter’s  First  Crop  and 
Dan’l.  O’Rourke  Improved.  They  were  all 
given  a  light,  sandy  soil,  aud  were  manured 
in  the  drill,  well  decomposed  stable  manure 
being  used.  No  stakes  were  applied,  aud 
ordinary  cultivation  was  given.  The  earliest 
flowers  were  produced  on  the  Daniel  O’Rourke 


m2* 


HENDERSON  STRAWBERRY, 

three  days  earlier  than  those  on  the  R.  N.-Y. 

On  J une  5  almost  all  of  the  pods  on  the  R.  N.  -Y. 
contained  peas  of  a  size  suitable  for  use,  while 
at  that  time  it  was  necessary  to  go  over  some 
120  feet  of  row  of  Daniel  O’Rourke  to  obtain  a 
supply  for  a  moderate  sized  family.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  this  new  pea,  and  cousider 
it  a  decidedly  valuable  acquisition.  From  my 
experience  with  it  this  season  I  should  say 
that  it  is  as  early  as  Daniel  O’Rourke,  while 


shall  turn  out  as  early  and  as  good  in  other 
sections  as  it  has  here,  it  will  be  a  very  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  list  of  peas,  and  the  Rural 
will  have  deserved  well  of  the  country  for 
having  introduced  it.  It  has  already  added 
not  a  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the 
introduction  of  valuable  new  varieties  of 
other  farm  products,  and  this  pea  is  likely  to 
be  au  addition  to  its  benefactions. 

Queens,  L.  I.  c.  E  P 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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the  most  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  let  the  stock  be  the  judges,  and  for 
that  reason  T  began  cutting  ouch  year  a  little 
earlier  until  I  arrived  at  my  present  custom 
of  beginning  the  haying  as  soon  as  the  grass  is 
well  out  of  bloom,  and  if  there  is  a  large  area 
of  meadow,  some  of  it  will  get  too  ripe  before 
it  is  cut. 

Though  the  grasses  are  not  as  susceptible 
of  injury  or  utter  ruin  as  the  clovers,  yet 
much  of  their  feeding  value  depends  ujk»u  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  handled.  A  heavy 
dew  upon  hay  thoroughly  cured,  detracts 
much  from  its  value,  and  the  curing  should 
be  so  managed  that  what  is  cut  in  the  early 
part  of  each  day  should  »>e  in  the  barn  or  cock, 
or  at  least  in  the  windrow,  before  dew  falls  at 
night.  Where  the  labor  of  turning  and  stir 
ring  lias  to  be  done  by  hand,  the  mowers 
should  not  be  started  until  the  dew  is  all  risen 
and  the  ground  has  become  dry  and  hot 
(Should  the  hay  be  heavy,  that  cut  before  din¬ 
ner  should  be  starred  out  immediately  after, 
and  if  the  weather  is  good  for  hay  making,  it 
will  be  lit  to  rake  by  three  o’clock,  and  go  into 
the  barn  or  stack.  That  mowed  after  dinner 
ii(i  to  live  o'clock,  should  be  neatly  turned 
over,  so  ns  to  get  the  cured  side  next  the 
ground,  and  the  green  side  up  to  receive  the 
dew,  and  that  cut  after  live  will  not  be  suffi 
ciently  wilted  to  take  any  harm.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  by  10  o’clock,  any  thick  places 
should  bestirred  out, and  the  hay  will  be  ready 
to  rake  and  draw  by  one  o’clock,  so  that  no 
hay  is  left  out  over  more  than  one  night,  and 
none  is  left  partly  cured  except  the  uncured 
side  left  up.  If  one  has  a  tedder  land  one  is 
very  useful  even  in  a  Timothy  meadow)  the 
mow  er  may  bo  started  at  pleasure  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  dew  makes  no  difference,  because 
ut.  10  o’clock  the  boy  and  tedder  should  be 
started,  and  every  particle  of  dew  is  dis 
polled  by  the  shaking  and  airing,  and  the 
grass  is  left  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
curing.  If  the  hay  is  very  heavy,  let  the  ted 
dor  go  over  it  the  second  time  immediately 
after  noon,  and  by  one  o’clock  it  will  be  fit  to 
rake  and  draw,  and  nil  that  is  cut  before  one 
o’clock,  can  bo  put  into  windrows  before  the 
dew  falls.  1  keep  my  mower  going  till  one 
o’clock,  and  then  do  not  starlit  again  till  four, 
and  mow  from  that  time  as  long  as  the  driver 
can  see.  In  this  way  the  dew  falls  only  on 
w  ilted  hay.  and  does  no  more  harm  than  if  it 
fell  on  standing  grass. 

This  system  loaves  no  hay  out  over-night 
that  has  been  cured,  and  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  the  hay  into  cock,  which 
involves  great  labor,  and  is  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  unless  storms  threaten,  and  the  hay  will 
be  found  just  os  good  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
hay  made  from  the  grasses,  though  not  nearly 
so  good  us  first-class  clover  hay.  *  ‘  rustic.” 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  IN  THE  MAR¬ 
KET. 


SECRETARY  GARFIELD. 


It  is  a  favorite  expression  of  the  president 
of  our  West.  Michigan  Fanners'  Club  that  “to 
succeed  well  in  the  business  of  farming,  there 
should  be  heavy  manuring  with  well  selected 
brains.”  Recently  some  illustrations  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  seutiment  have  fallen 
across  my  pathway.  While  riding  the  other 
day  alongside  of  a  farm  that,  a  few  years ugo, 
was  a  synonym  of  barrenness,  I  noticed  the 
appearance  of  thrift  about  the  premises;  the 
house  was  newly  painted,  the  barn  re-shingled, 
the  well  had  a  new  pump;  the  fences  were  in 
good  repair,  a  fine  garden  was  laid  out  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  u  smooth  lawn  adorned 
the  front. 

••How  is  this!”  I  asked  my  companion,  “has 
L  fallen  heir  to  a  fortune,  or  has  some  fairy 
waved  her  wand  over  this  place!” 

“Neither,”  wus  the  reply,  “L.  has  sold  out 
and  gone  away.  A  man  of  brains  has  taken 
hold  of  the  place,  and  is  making  a  home  of  it.” 

“But  L.  had  brains;  he  was  a  bright  man, 
full  of  good  ideas,  and  expressed  them  well. 

I  always  ltked  to  talk  with  him.  The  new¬ 
comer  must  have  had  more  Hum  brains;  he 
must  have  had  considerable  money.” 

“True  enough,  L.  did  have  brains,  but  be 
did  not  manure  his  farm  with  them.  He 
thought  farming  a  very  simple  business. 
Any  man  could  be  a  farmer,  he  often  re¬ 
marked,  but  it  took  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  political 
economy.  But  you  are  mistaken  about  this 
new  man’s  money.  I  know  all  about  him.  He 
came  hero  in  the  Fall;  found  this  farm  for 
sale  cheap;  took  in  its  capabilities;  paid  the 
cash  for  it,  and  beyond  having  enough  to  stock 
it,  he  had  only  means  sufficient  to  live  upon 
one  year.  All  Winter  long  bis  team,  driven 
by  himself,  was  hauling  manure  and  muck. 
The  muck,  you  know,  was  from  that  old  cat 
hole  behind  the  barn.  He  dug  a  ditch  at  an 
expense  of  $10,  drained  the  water  off,  and, 
you  see,  be  has  the  place  in  onions  this  year. 
Well,  that  muck  and  manure  were  composted 
and  spread  over  just  as  many  acres  as  he  could 


cover  with  it,  and  he  seeded  the  land  to  clover. 
That  was  two  years  ago.  The  stimulus  of  this 
dressing  gave  him  so  good  a  growth  of  clover 
that,  about  September  1,  of  the  same  year,  he 
turned  it  under.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Bee  what  I  mean  by  manuring  with 
brains  f’ 

I  have  a  second  illustration:  Upon  a  sandy 
knoll  very  difficult  of  access,  lying  on  the 
north  side  of  my  township,  my  friend  Bailey, 
some  years  ago,  planted  a  peach  orchard,  and 
from  year  to  year  has  been  increasing  its  area. 

A  majority  of  his  friends  laughed  at  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  site,  it  was  so  poor  and  sandy  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access.  But  he  persisted  It)  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to-day  that,  is  the  only  peach  orch; 
ard  in  this  vicinity  setting  any  fruit.  On  vis¬ 
iting  the  orchard  last  week  1  noticed  this  fact, 
and  could  not  account  for  it:  other  orchards 
were  just  as  high,  on  better  land,  as  well  cared 
for,  and  had  no  bloom. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  Bailey  said: 
“Years  ago  I  had  an  Isabella  grape  vioe 
planted  over  an  open  well,  and  as  this 
variety  rarely  ripens  fully  with  us,  it  was 
rather  singular  that  my  crop  on  this  vino 
always  became  perfectly  ripe.  It  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  open  well  in  modifying  the  tem¬ 
perature.  1  saw  a  principle  in  this  pheno¬ 
menon.  and  selected  my  orchard  site  withthis 
principle  in  view.  You  will  note  all  UV'i 
this  hill  water  from  spring*  is  comlnj^mt. 
The  land  below  the  level  of  the  orchard  is 
soaked  with  spring  water.  This  modifies  the 
temperature  and  secures  immunity  from  frost. 
There  is  a  strawberry  bed  below  where  one 
spring  comes  out.  I  am  never  troubled  with 
frosts  taking  my  early  blossoms,  while  other 
beds,  no  lower  than  this,  will  have  all  the 
early  blossoms  blasted.  My  safety  lies  in  the 
modifying  influence  of  that  spring  water, 
containing  us  it  does,  a  great  amount  of 
stored-up  heut,  which  it  gradually  imparts  to 
the  air  when  the  temperature  falls  below  that 
of  the  water.” 

One  more  illustration:  My  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  lives  upon  a  piece  of  poor,  sandy  land. 
He  has  recently  rented  it,  and  last  year  “  the 
wind  blew  and  the  floods  came,”  destroying  all 
his  early  crops,  so  that  at  the  time  when 
garden  truck  sold  tor  the  highest  prices,  ho 
had  none  to  sell.  This  season  did  he  take 
the  chauees  of  wind  and  weather?  No;  he 
put  some  brains  into  his  farming,  and  by  the 
use  of  extensive  cold-frames  became  indepen¬ 
dent  of  frost,  wind  and  rain,  and  the  harvest 
he  has  already  reaped  has  paid  for  the  sash, 
leaving  a  nice  margin. 

Many  a  man  with  a  poor  farm,  by  means  of 
knowledge  easily  obtainable,  can  render  bis 
acres  productive  and  profitable.  There  are 
hundreds  of  locations  adapted  to  special  lines  of 
farming,  that  lie  dormant  because  their  own¬ 
ers  have  not  grasped  their  capabilities.  And 
there  are  a  groat  many  farmers  now  cursing 
the  weather  and  Providence,  who  have  the 
means  within  their  reach  of  wresting  success 
out  of  all  their  difficulties,  if  they  would  only 
take  hold  aright  and  “  manure  with  brnius.” 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


POTATO  NOTES. 


SCABBY  POTATOES. 

I  NOTICE  the  Rural  is  sure  that  scabs  in 
potatoes  is  caused  by  wire- worms.  [Yes,  in 
the  eases  mentioned. —Eds.]  While  the  Rural 
is  pretty  generally  correct,  1  think  in  this  case 
it  has  made  a  mistake,  and  my  reasons  for  so 
thinking  are  as  follows:  1  have  several  times 
noticed  in  past  years  that  scab  iu  my  potato 
fields  would  be  confined  wholly,  or  at  times 
almost  wholly,  to  small  patches.  These  were 
gravelly  and  clay  knolls,  while  the  rest  of  the 
field  was  sandy  loam.  On  the  former  the 
potatoes  would  be  completely  covered  with 
scab,  while  a  few  feet  away  they  would  be 
perfectly  smooth.  Now  it  may  be  there  were 
wire-worms  iu  those  spots,  and  not  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field;  but  1  think  not.  The 
experience  of  the  past  season  has  made  me 
almost  certain  that  the  Rural  is  wrong. 
Across  a  field,  perhaps  20  rods  in  length,  I 
had  10  rows  of  Blush  Potatoes;  next  to  them 
four  rows  of  Snowflakes.  Next  came  Rocky 
Mountain  Rose,  Extents  Seedling,  Queen  of 
the  Vally,  Invincible,  Early  Ohio,  Rose’s 
Seedling,  White  Elephant,  etc.,  in  rows  par¬ 
allel  to  tlie  Blush  and  Snowflake.  Among  the 
Blush  Potatoes  I  did  not  find  one  scabby  tuber: 
among  the  Snowflakes  alongside  and  treated 
in  all  respects  in  the  same  way ,  a  good  many 
were  scabby  .No  scab  showed  itself  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Rose,  Exiinus  Seedling  or  Invincible. 
There  was  a  little  scab  on  Queen  of  the  Valley ; 
while  the  Early  Ohio  was  badly  affected;  but 
the  White  Elephant,  and  Rose’s  Seedling  were 
perfectly  smooth.  The  soil  of  the  field  was 
quite  uniform.  Now  on  the  Rural’s  theory 
we  may  adopt  one  of  the  three  following  sup¬ 
positions;  1st,  that  on  certain  clearly  defined 


strips  across  the  field  there  were  plenty  of 
wire-worms,  while  upon  other  parallel  strips 
there  were  none;  2d,  supposing  the  wire- 
worms  to  be  equally  distributed  over  the  field, 
they  all  migrated  to  the  strips  where  the 
scabby  potatoes  appeared;  3d,  that,  certain 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  so  distasteful  to  the 
wire-worms,  that  they  do  not  touch  them, 
but  travel  across  the  field  to  kinds  that  suit 
their  taste.  The  bare  statement  of  the  three 
suppositions  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  of  scab  outside  of  the  tough 
little  wire-worm. 

When  digging  early  potatoes  for  the  table 
in  the  fore  part  of  Summer  while  they  were 
still  growing,  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  tubers 
bad  on  them  small  patches  resembling  mold. 

I  found  that,  such  tuljers  became  what  is 
called  scabby  later  in  the  season.  Whether 
the  white  patches  were  some  fungus  growth, 
or  minute  animal  parasites,  I  do  not  know; 
but  1  tbink  they  were  t.he  former.  1  am  sorry 
now  that  I  did  not  examine  the  spots  nuder 
the  microscope,  and  so  determine  definitely 
what  they  were;  but  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  they  were  the  cause  of  scab  in  my  pota¬ 
toes.  This  also  explains  why  an  application 
of  leaves  iu  one  of  the  Rural  experiments 
produced  seabbv  potatoes,  as  the  decaying 
leaves  furnished  a  nidus  for  the  growth  of  the 
scab  parasite.  [No,  dear  sir,  not  in  our  case 
referred  to.  The  soil  of  the  plot  upon  which 
leaves  had  been  strewn  was  alive  with  wire- 
worms,  and  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  they 
caused  the  scab. — Eds  ] 

On  this  farm  the  field  that  has  the  most 
wire-worms  is  the  one  that  contains  the  least 
vegetable  matter,  and  as  the  wire  worms  feed 
on  living  vegetable  tissue,  1  do  not  understand 
how  an  abundauce  of  decaying  matter,  as  in 
the  Rural  experiment,  should  be  the  means 
of  causing  an  abundance  of  the  worms. 

THE  BLUSH. 

I  think  the  Blush  Potato  merits  all  the  praise 
that  hits  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Rural 
subscribers.  1  planted  nearly  50  varieties,  and 
I  consider  the  Blush  ahead  of  them  all.  I 
planted  82  pounds,  giving  them  simply  field 
culture  and  precisely  the  same  chance  os  my 
other  potatoes.  The  yield  was  90  bushels. 
The  yield  of  the  Blush  was  just  about  three 
times  that  of  the  Snowflake  that  grew  next, 
as  mentioned  above. 

[The  objections  we  make  to  the  Blush,  are, 
first,  that  the  tubers  are  not  smooth  enough, 
and,  second,  that  they  do  not  form  close  enough 
together  In  the  hill. — Eds.J 

miskefresknti.no  new  varieties. 

I  wish  to  second  the  protest  of  my  friend 
Mi.  Jonathan  Talcott,  against  the  indiscri¬ 
minate  puffing  of  new  kinds  of  potatoes  iu 
seedsmen’s  catalogues.  To  mention  a  dozen 
kinds  on  the  same  page  as  imer/uated  in  yield 
and  quality,  is  a  little  too  much.  1  will  give 
a  bit  of  my  experience  the  past  season.  I 
found  one  new  kind,  the  Snowbank,  so  highly 
puffed  by  one  seed  potato  man  that  1  invested. 

1  never  planted  so  poor  a  potato.  There  was 
nothing  good  about  it.  In  my  experimental 
plot  ten  hills  of  Snowbank  yielded  three 
pounds,  while  10  hills  of  Blush  gave  24  pounds, 
and  10  hills  of  Early  Rose  15  pounds,  and  that 
Snowbank  was  offered  for  sale  at  $  1  per  pound ! 
CUTTING  POTATOES. 

I  made  an  experiment  to  test  Prof.  Stook- 
buder’s  theory  of  cutting  potatoes.  I  had  no 
doubt  that,  his  method  and  theory  were  cor¬ 
rect,  that  the  eyes  branch  off  from  the  stem 
end  of  a  potato,  like  twigs  upon  an  apple- 
tree,  and  that  the  lines  of  growtn  run  from 
the  central  axis  out  to  the  eye,  aud  that  the 
potato  should  be  so  cut  that  the  piece  should 
contain  the  eye  and  the  branch  down  to  the 
central  axis,  and  that  if  the  set  is  cut  across 
this  lino  of  growth  the  yield  will  be  much 
less  than  if  cut  in  the  above-mentioned  way. 
I  planted  10  bills  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  cut 
according  to  the  Professor's  direction,  and 
plauted  10  other  hills  of  the  same  kind  cut 
as  nearly  contrary  to  the  theory  as  possible, 
but  taking  care  that  the  size  of  the  sets  should 
be  about  the  same.  Tbe  result  was,  the  10 
hills  cut  according  to  theory  gave  15  pounds, 
while  the  other  ID  gave  193ti  pounds.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  result,  but  these  are 
the  facts.  E.  w.  davis. 

Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


would  make  known  what  special  food  it  most 
required.  In  our  New  Jersey  potato  fields  the 
case  is  different.  Here  even  a  fair  crop  of 
potatoes  or  grain  of  any  kind  can  not  be 
raised  without  manure.  That  the  same  ex¬ 
periments,  as  a  rule,  should  be  repeated  from 
year  to  vear  in  order  to  arrive  at  reliable  re¬ 
sults,  is  evident  enough,  for  it  is  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter- to  find  land  that  has  been  impoverished  by 
constant  cropping  that,  is  of  nearly  uniform 
composition,  that  is  equally  drained  and  quite 
level.  Then,  also,  the  land  must  all  lie  fitted 
in  the  same  way:  the  test  crop  must  all  of  it 
be  sowu  or  planted  within  two  or  three  hours, 
at  the  same  depth — in  short,  all  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  the  same. 

In  onr  present,  tests  with  different  fertilizers 
upon  potatoes,  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
growth  of  the  tops  as  presented  below,  that 
these  conditions  have  been  very  nearly  sup¬ 
plied,  since  there  is  no  contradictory  evidence. 
The  potato  tops  on  all  of  the  unfertilized  plots 
appear  to  be  the  same  in  bight,  color  and 
vigor.  Neither  potash  alone,  phosphoric  acid 
alone,  nor  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  cause 
any  additional  growth  over  the  unfertilized 
plots.  Either  nitrogen  or  ammonia  salts,  how¬ 
ever,  in  every  plot,  cause  a  decided  increase 
iu  the  growth,  while  the  complete  fertilizers 
stand  first. 

We  ask  our  friends  to  read  the  following 
statement  carefully ;  first,  that  they  may  un¬ 
derstand  it  and  be  induced  to  undertake  simi¬ 
lar  experiments  on  their  own  land,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  that  they  may  compare  the  yield  of  tu¬ 
bers  with  the  present  promise  of  yield,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  growth  of  the  foliage. 

The  naturul  fertility  of  the  soil  is  rated  at 
five  (5),  and  ten  (10)  is  the  maximum. 


f  a  nn  topics. 


(Jrxpffiwcttt  ©tomuVsi  of  ttu 
Unv-Uork  or. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SPECIAL  FERTILIZERS  UPON 
POTATOES,  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  STEMS  AND 
FOLIAGE  JUNE  16. 

At  the  Long  Island  Farm,  all  our  tests  with 
chemical  fertilizers  have  failed  to  give  us  any 
information.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that 
the  land  is  fertile,  and  that  the  same  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  conducted  through  several 
years  before  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil 


Plot  No.  1.  Nitrate  Sodn  C2U0  |)0un«1g  to  the  acre). 

Rated  at  9.IJ0. 

Plot  No.  2,  Sulphate  Of  Ammonia  (120  pounds  to 
acre,  Rated  at  8.50 

Plot  No.  3.  Dis.  Bone  Iduek  (iuO  pounds  to  acre) 

Rated  at  5.00 

Plot  No.  4  No  Fertilizer  Rated  at  5.oo 

Plot  No.  5.  sulphate  of  potash  (.71  per  cent ,  SKI 
pounds  to  acre)  Rated  at  5. 150 

Plot  No.  «.  Planter  (400  pounds  to  aero 

Rated  at  5.50 

Plot  No.  7.  Lime  (2,000  pounds  to  acre 

Rated  at  fi.00 

Plot  No.  8.  Nitrate  Soda  (200  pounds)  Dts.  Bone- 
black  (400  pounds)  Hated  at  9.U) 

Plot  No.  9.  No  Fertilizer.  Rated  at  5.00 

Plot.  No.  10.  Nitrate  Soda (200 pounds):  Sul.  Potash 
(900  pounds)  Rated  at  9.(M 

Plot  No  11,  Dls.  Bone  black  (40(1  pounds):  Sul.  Pot. 

(200  pounds)  ,  Rated  at  5.: 0 

Plot  No.  12.  Nit,  Soda (2CK)  pounds):  Dta,  Hon. -black 
(400  pound*)-  Sul.  Pot.  (300  pounds),  formlUK  acorn 
plete  fertilizer.  Rated  at  10,00 

Plot.  No  13.  Raw  Hone  11,000  pound*) 

Rated  at,  6.50 

Note. — There  are  no  plots  11  and  15. 

Plot  No.  Hi.  No  fertilizer.  Rated  at  5.m 

Plot  No.  17.  Mapcs’H  Potato  Fertilizer. 

ltated  at  10.00 

Plot  No.  18.  Farm  manure,  two  years’  old  (2c, mo 
pouuds  to  acre)  Rated  at  8.00 

Plot  No.  ID.  No  fertilizer.  Rated  at  5.UII 

Plot  No.  20.  Sifted  foul  ashes,  two  years’  old  (too 

bushels  to  aeret  Rated  lit  5.00 

Plot  No.  21.  Kulnit  (850  pounds  to  acre) 

Rated  at  5  50 

Plot  No.  22.  Kalnlt  (1,780  pouuds  to  acre) 

Rated  at.  5.50 

Plot  No.  23.  No  fertilizer.  Rated  at  5.50 

Plot  No.  24  Un leached  ashes  from  burnt  brush 
(41 W  bushel*  to  aero;  ,  ,  Rated  nt  D..V) 

Plot  No.  25.  Hen  manure  (55  bushels  to  acrei 

Rated  at  9.00 

Plot  No.  2«.  No  fertilizer.  K»tc<l  nt  5.00 

Plot  No.  27.  Mulched  with  Timothy  hay.  upon 
which  wan  Aowti  at  the  rate  of  5W  pounds  of  Mupuft 
Potato  Fertilizer,  ineludlna  50  pounds  of  Kalnlt. 

Rated  at  r.oO 

Plot  No.  28.  No  fertlllzor-no mulch  _ 

Rated  at.  5  tjo 

The  color  of  the  two  plots  fertilized  with 
kainit  is  yellowish  green. 

In  case  of  continued  dry  weather,  we  should 
look  for  improvement  in  the  mulched  plot 
(No.  27)  over  the  others.  The  farm  manure 
plot  is  also  likely  to  gain  as  compared  with  the 
others,  as  the  season  advances.  As  shown  in 
plots  1  and  2,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  induce  the  same  amount  of  growth. 
The  addition  of  dissolved  bone  black  to  nitrate 
of  soda  (plot  S)  or  of  potash  (plot  10),  gives  no 
stronger  growth  than  the  nitrogen  alone.  The 
nitrogen  of  the  raw  bone  helps  somewhat.  The 
kainit,  whether  880  pounds  ((>lot  31),  or  1,760 
pounds  (plot  23),  are  used,  is  scarcely  better 
thau  the  unfertilized  plots.  Unleached  ashes 
from  burnt  brush  have  no  effect  (plot  34.) 

TIME  TO  HARVEST. 

TURNING  THE  STRAW  TO  BEST  ACCOUNT. 
COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Few  farmers  realize  how  much  waste  there 
is  in  harvest  when  grainis  allowed  to  get  fully 
ripe  before  cutting.  In  old  times,  when  grain 
was  cradled  and  bound,  aud  then  set  up  in 
stocks  or  shocks,  it  was  cut  before  it  was  fully 
ripe,  in  order  to  bind  well,  and  then  it  was 
allowed  to  cure  in  the  shock.  W  1th  reapers  it 
is  managed  differently,  and  grain  is  usually 
left  till  it  is  ripe,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  aud 
harvested  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
point  with  most  farmers  is  to  save  hand  Labor, 
and  to  do  as  much  as  possible  with  machinery. 
This  one  idea  often  entails  considerable  loss. 

There  are  several  sides  to  the  harvesting 
question.  After  tbe  straw  of  any  kind  of 
grain  ceases  to  be  white,  it  loses  in  nutritive 
value  by  the  drying  up  of  tbe  juices  and  a 
change  into  woody  fiber,  and  tbe  proportion 
of  waste  by  shelling  is  also  largely  increased. 
Tn  all  cases  where  grain  is  left  to  turn  yellow 
and  to  become  “dead  ripe,”  as  tbe  farmers  say , 
more  than  tbe  original  seed  will  be  shelled  out 
and  wasted.  I  think  the  straw  is  reduced  more 


than  one-half  in  value,  and  besides,  the  grain 
never  has  the  bright,  clean  appearance  it  has 
when  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  in.  or  just  passing  the 
soft  or  doughy  state.  Many  old  farmers  con¬ 
tend  that  wheat  will  make  better  floor  if  it  is 
cut  when  in  the  milk ;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  more 
or  less  shrunken  if  cut  in  such  an  immature 
state.  It  is  said  that  the  longer  wheat  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  before  cutting,  the  more  bran 
it  will  have;  and  this  notion  has  led  some 
farmers  to  cut  it  when  in  the  milky  form,  so 
as  to  get  more  Hour  from  it.  Grain  will  not 
thrash  so  easily  w hen  cut  comparatively  green ; 
hut  with  a  machine,  this  makes  hut  little  dif¬ 
ference. 

In  California,  the  waste  from  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  grain  is  allowed  to  re  seed  the.  land,  aud 
a  second,  or  “volunteer"  crop,  is  often  raised 
without  any  plowing  or  additional  seeding. 
The  cold  Winters  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  in 
most  of  the  States,  would  render  this  sort  of 
seeding  inoperative,  except  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  rye  which  are  winter  proof.  It 
would,  doubtless,  surprise  many  farmers  to 
know  that,  by  plowing  their  wheat  uud  rye 
stubble  in  the  Autumn,  the  land  would  be  re¬ 
seeded  to  these  grains  from  the  waste  of  the 
harvest.  Straw  can  lie  turned  to  such  good 
account  for  fodder  in  Winter,  that  it  should 
he  in  the  best  form.  There  will  he  more  and 
better  grain  by  cutting  it  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  turn  white,  and  the  straw  will  he  iti  a  muoh 
more  valuable  condition.  Farmers  should 
take  pains  to  secure  their  grain  crops  at  this 
period  of  growth.  Straw  is  worth  much  more 
to  feed,  than  simply  to  throw  into  the  barn¬ 
yard  to  rot  for  manure.  Fed  with  a  little 
grain,  it  will  keep  stock  in  as  good  condition 
as,  if  not  better  than,  hay  alone,  aud  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  more  valuable  than  that  from  hay 
alone. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  by  harvesting  the 
straw  when  iu  the  best  possible  condition,  a 
large  amount  of  stock  may  be  kept  on  the 
farm,  and  the  farmer  can  thua  add  to  the  value 
of  the  manure  pile;  or  he  nmy.  If  ho  choose, 
utilize  his  improved  straw  for  foddar  and  sell 
a  portion  of  the  hay,  letting  the  straw  and 
some  grain  take  its  place.  The  day  for  burn 
ing  straw,  or  letting  it  go  to  waste,  for  the 
man  who  has  any  wisdom,  is  gone  by.  This 
fact  is  made  more  emphatic,  because  meats  of 
all  kinds  are  so  high,  and  the  experience  of 
some  farmers  has  shown  that  by  good  man¬ 
agement,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  straw  may 
be  turned  to  a  valuable  account  iu  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  animals  and  in  enriching  the  farm. 
The  stubble  from  straw  cut  when  full  of  juices, 
is  wort  h  more  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  to  plow 
under,  aud  it  will  pay  to  turn  it  under  us  soon 
as  can  be  done,  while  it  retains  its  moisture  and 
the  jyices  stored  in  it.  Such  stubble  is  quite 
an  important  factor  for  the  next  crop,  where¬ 
as  au  old  aud  dried-up  one  is  comparatively 
worthless. 


Muriate  of  potash  of  80  per  cent,  strength, 
contains  50  per  cent,  of  its  total  weight  of 
potash,  which,  at  2.12  V/  cents  per  pound  for 
the  muriate,  would  cost  4.25  ceuts  per  pound 
for  the  actual  potash. 

Sulphate  of  potash  of  80  per  cent,  strength, 
contains  40  per  cent,  of  actual  potash;  and  iu 
this  form,  with  sulphate  at  2.8  cents  per 
pound,  the  potash  would  cost  seven  cents  per 
pound.  Potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  is 
found  to  be  superior  as  a  manure,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  larger  crops  aud  healthier  growth,  es¬ 
pecially'  of  tobacco,  fruits,  potatoes  and  cot¬ 
ton.  To  obtain  potash  as  cheaply  from  wood 
ashes,  we  should  have  to  obtain  Canada  uu- 
leachod  ashes  at  Id  cents;  and  leached  at  three 
cents  per  bushel.  But  certain  conditions  must 
not  bo  overlooked  in  comparing  ashes  with 
other  sources  of  potash.  In  the  first  place, 
the  potash  in  ashes  is  iu  such  a  combination 
Hint  it  can  do  no  harm  to  any  crop  to  which 
we  apply  it.  In  the  case  or  muriate,  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent;  this  we  must  use  with  great  caution, 
especially  on  tobacco,  fruits  or  any  other 
crop  where  starch  and  sugar  formation  is 
desirable.  For  corn,  grass,  and  grain  this 
form  is  unobjectionable.  Again,  ashes  con¬ 
tain  considerable  soda,  magnesia  and  other 
ingredients,  which  must  have  more  or  less 
beneficial  effects  on  some  soils,  as  is  shown  by 
the  results  sometimes  obtained. 

“  CHEMIST.” 


wrong  to  fence  in  scores  of  miles  of  a  large 
stream  when  only  a  small  portion  is  required, 
does  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  justice  iu  it. 
1  he  whole  business  of  cattle  ranching  will 
have  to  be  brought  under  some  just  aud  equit¬ 
able  legal  regulations  soon,  and  it  is  rather 
curious  I  Imt  this  mutter  has  been  left  to  regu¬ 
late  itself, so  long.  The  water  supply  is  the 
most,  important  part  of  It,  but  It  seems  «s 
though  there  should  tie  no  dilTleulty  about 
this.  An  artesian  well  costing  no  more  than 
$.'5,0011,  or  perhaps  in  certain  cases,  *5,000, 
would  supply  10,000  head  of  cattle.  With  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  a  tract  of  10  miles 
square  of  land,  or  too  square  miles,  equal  to 
04,000  acres,  would  easily  carry  1,000  head, 


THE  PEEN-TO  PEACH  OF  CHINA 


Kerckmans,  of  Augusta,  Oa„  a  small  box  of 
Poen-To  Peaches.  Mr.  Berekmnns  writes  us 
that  the  specimens  sent  (or  one  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  in  Fig.  300),  were  below 
the  average  size,  on  account  of  the  trees  being 
allowed  to  overbear  last  year.  As  they  began 
to  bloom  in  December  last*  he  had  them 
brought  into  the  greenhouse,  in  the  tubs  in 
which  they  wore  growing.  The  first  crop 
ripened  April  1st;  but  the  fruit  was  imper¬ 
fect.  That  sent  to  us  (s  the  result,  of  blooms 
last  March.  In  the  Fair  Number  of  1883,  A. 
J.  Downing’s  description  of  this  peach,  given 
by  him  in  1845,  is  furnished,  with  some  slight 
alterations  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing: 

Flat  Peach  of  China 
Peach,  Peen-To,  is  a 
from  China,  where  the 
in  producing  nil  manner  or 
os  i  tics. 


—Chinese  Peach — Java 
very  singular  variety, 
gardeners  take  pride 
vegetable  curi- 
Tho  fruit  is  of  small  size  (about,  two 
incites  iu  diameter)  and  so  muon  flattened  at 
the  ends  that  only  the  skin  and  flat  stone  re¬ 
main  between  them,  the  fleshy  part  beiug 
Crowded  on  either  side.  The  tree  is  of  rather 
dwarfish  habit,  and  holds  its  loaves  very  late. 
The  fruit  is  of  very  good  flavor,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  curi¬ 
ous.  The  loaves  have  reni form  glands;  flowers 
are  large;  the  fruit  small  and  so  much  flat, 
tened  as  to  present,  deep  hollows  at  both  ends 
There  are  no  segments  or  calyx,  and  at  the 
top  thero  is  a  singular  broad,  rough,  live 
angled  eye.  Skin  creamy  yellow,  shaded  and 
mottled  with  light  aud  dark-red  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  side.  Flesh  pale-yellow,  with  a  circle 
of  rod  around  the  stone  (to  which  the  flesh 
adheres),  sweet,  juicy,  with  a  slight  noyau 
flavor. 

In  the  same  Fair  Number  for  1882,  Mr, 
Berokmuns,  in  describing  this  peach,  says: 
“Fruit  of  irregular  shape;  vory  flat,  from 
one-and-ono  half  to  oneandthree-quaitors 
inch  through  on  one  side,  and 
a  little  more  on  the  other,  with 

ta  depression  or  hollow  in  the 
middle,  the  average  size  rang¬ 
ing  from  seven  and  one-fourth 
to  nine  inches  in  eiroumfer 
once.  Skin  yellow,  washed 
and  delicately  penciled  car¬ 
mine;  peels  readily  at  raaturi 
ty.  Flesh  very  finely  grained, 
juicy  and  dissolving,  sweet, 
and  with  a  delicate  almond 
aroma;  quality  best;  clings¬ 
tone;  stone,  very  flat,  live- 
eighths  of  au  inch  through; 
flowers  large;  glands  reui 


YIELD  OF  OATS:— FLAT  CULTIVATION 
FOR  POTATOES, 


Crawford  Stra wuf.rry.  Fig.  207. 

aud  if  this  land  were  leased  at  12'/ cents  an 
acre  or  10  per  coot,  on  #1.25,  to  any  party 
who  would  put,  down  such  a  well  and  who 
would  contract,  to  keep  1,000  head  on  the 
tractor  forfeit  the  lease,  it  seems  as  though 
the  stock  question  would  be  settled  so  far  as 
tiie  water  and  grass  questions  are  concerned. 
Then,  us  far  as  regards  roads,  if  the  whole 
territory  were  laid  off  in  townships  or  runs, 
ouch  10  miles  square,  and  hn”ing  roads  be¬ 
tween  them  .200  feet,  wide,  or  wider  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  if  these  roads  wore  to  be  kept  open  in 
each  direction,  this  serious  question  would  bo 
settled  fairly.  But  while  monopolists  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fence  iu  thousands  of  square  miles, 
and  tracts  of  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
rivers,  thus  cutting  off  water  and  roads,  there 
will  be  ill  feeling  and  trouble. 

The  water  question  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  both  to  Western  stockmen  and  farmers, 
and  yet  it  is  greatly  neglected.  There  are 
thousands  of  locations  where  the  supply  is 
ample  for  ten  times  the  number  of  .stock  kept, 
if  it  were  only  economized,  1  have  scon  cattle 
driven  miles  to  water  along  roods  a  foot  deep 
in  dust,  aud  where  au  animal  was  invisible  20 
feet  away.  After  drinking  at-  a  Stream  tramp¬ 
led  into  mud,  the  herds  were  driven  buck 
again  through  the  dust,  aud  were  ns  badly  off 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  as  when  they  started; 
and  a  month  before  that  every  gutly  was  a 
raging  water  course.  If  these  galleys  or 
the  streams  were  dammed,  properly  large 
ponds  could  be  made,  which  would  hold 
thousands  or  acres  of  «  ater,  preventing  floods, 
avoiding  the  waste  of  the  precious  fluid,  and 
saviug  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  L  know 
a  case  iu  which  the  water  of  a  stream  Is  back¬ 
ed  up  into  a  broad  valley  for  1,200  feet  iu 
width  at  the  dam,  and  for  three  miles  in 
length,  uud  the  dayi  cost,  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars.  Many  a  similar  dam  could  be  made 
fur  u  hundred  dollars,  which  would  save  stock 
water  for  the  whole  of  the  driest,  seasons. 


Is  ItiuiAf.  <>r  March  72,  u  t'orresporulenf.  says  he 
■lees  not,  believe  any  man  can  raise  two  bushels  of 
oats  from  twoouuci’s  of  nre<l  If  he  will  eotne  to  this 
place  In  August  next,  we  will  convince  him  tlmr  It  Is 
possible  to  raise  five  or  six  times  two  bushels  from 
two  ounces. 

Stcvensville.  M.T.  u.  r, 

“The  above  invitation  should  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  before  the  seed  was  sown,  and  (  wish 
to  see  tin1  seed  put  in  the  ground.  One  cannot 
raise  two  bushels  of  outs  from  two  ounces  of 
seed,  and  t  don’t  take  much  stock  in  the  re¬ 
ports  that  I  have  seen  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  different  parties  raising  such  large 
quantities  of  uotatoes  from  one  pound— eight 
thousand  and  10,000  pounds  from  one  pound. 


ASHES  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  POT 
ASH. 


Atlantic:  Strawberry 


Don’t  encourage  flat  cultivation  of  potatoes;  ( 
it  will  do  very  well,  perhaps,  on  sandy  soil, 
but  os  a  general  thing,  it  will  uot  do.” 

Thus  writes  Mr.  O.  H.  Alexander,  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vermont,.  Wo  have  to  reply  that  wo 
state  the  results  of  OUT  ox]ierinients  just  as 
they  are.  If  we  err  at  all,  it  is  always  on  the 
conservative  aide  iu  regard  to  our  statements 
of  yields.  We  have  tried  flat  cultivation  of 
potatoes  for  several  years  in  a.  sandy  as  well 
as  a  clayey  loam,  and  the.  results  have  been  re¬ 
corded.  We  ask  our  readers  to  try  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivation  and  to  judge  for  themselves 
which  gives  them  the  best  returns.  Das  Mr. 
Alexander  tried  I  ho  “hilling”  and  “flat"  meth¬ 
ods  side  by  side  so  thoroughly  as  to  satisfy 
him  that  “flat  cultivation”  ought  uot  to  be 
encouraged f” 


ous  trees.  Accord iug  to  Prof.  S.  W.  John 
son’s  recent  analyses,  ashes  from  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  of  timber  contained  potash  as  follows: 
oak,  8  25;  hickory',  fi.ltl;  chestnut,  2  51);  70ni- 
fera,  1.25.  percent.  The  average  amount  of 
potash  in  ashes  from  house  stoves,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  was  8, 50,  pej-  cent,, 
and  unleached  ( 'auudu  ashes  (18  sumples)  av¬ 
eraged  6.75.  per  cent. 

Rating  ashes  at  50  pounds  per  bushel,  we 
have  in  household  ashes,  per  bushel,  4.25 
pounds  of  potash,  a ud  iu  Canada  ashes  2.88 
pounds.  At.  cents  per  pound,  the  value  of 
the  ashes  per  bushel  for  potash  alone  would 
be:  household  ashes,  18  cents,  and  Canada 
ashes,  I2j/  ceuts.  They  also  contain  two  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  one  pound  in  each 
bushel,  worth  six  cents,  which,  added  to  the 
value  of  the  potash,  would  make  the  total 
value  of  domestic  ashes  24  cents,  and  of  Can¬ 
ada  ashes,  1SJ/  cents  per  bushel. 

Leached  ashes  weigh  about  00  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  contain  about  80  per  cent,  of 
water.  They  hold  about  1*2  per  cent,  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  about  one  per  cent,  of  potash, 
about  one  jier  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
bushel  would  be  worth  2  07  cents  for  t  lie  potash ; 
add  to  this  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and  we  have  about  nine  cents.  The  current  mar¬ 
ket  price  J  believe  to  be  from  18  to  20  cents, 
so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  loss  on  every 
bushel  used;  yet  it  is  a  face  that  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  the  use  of  leached  ashes  is  attended  with 
results  that  show  that  they  are  worth,  at 
least,  their  cost,  and  that  the  apparent-  loss 
must  be  compensated  for  by  the  other  iiurre- 
dients.  The  carbonate  of  lime  which  they 
contain  has,  on  many  soils,  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  these  good  results.  Some  samples 
of  Canada  unleached  ashes  have  been  found 
but  little  better  than  leached  ashes. 


The  next  important  question  is  grass;  aud  I 
know  a  case  in  which  a  very  simple  float  wheel 
is  arrange!,  on  the  bank  <-f  a  stream,  by  which 
water  is  raised  to  irrigate  several  hundred 
acres  of  grass  and  Alfalfa,  which  produce 
three  or  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  also 
provide  a  good  deal  of  pasture  after  the  crop 
is  cut  and  the  water  is  turned  oil'.  Such 
arrangements  increase  the  value  of  land  seve¬ 
ral  times,  und  obviate  the  necessit  y  of  starving 
cattle  on  a  bare  range  in  the  Winter,  besides 
keeping  them  in  such  condition  that  they  are 
Ht  for  sale  at  any  time.  Stockmen  must 
adopt  some  such  methods  soon,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 


A  ease  came  to  my  knowledge  recently, 
which  shows  how  law.senueted  for  the  comfort 
of  stock  arc  avoided  and  nullified.  There  are 
laws  providing  that  stock  must  bo  watered, 
when  iu  transit  on  the  railroads,  at  intervals 
of  24  hours.  Hogs,  however,  are  watered  by 
a  jiecullar  device.  A  water  standard  is  fixed 
at  the  side  of  the  track,  and  as  the  train  moves 
past  it  slowly,  a  lever  is  moved  and  a  stream 
gushes  out  horizontally  into  the  cars  aud 
drenches  the  hogs.  The  hogs  ure  watered  on 
the  outside,  but  then  they  are  watered,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  lienelited  by  the  bath,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  get  a  little  water  inside  as  they  lick 
off  the  filthy  floors.  I  don’t  know  who  has 
the  patent  on  this  water  arrangement. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

A  oreat  deal  of  jealousy  exists,  and  doubt¬ 
less  trouble  will  arise  some  time,  on  account,  of 
the  monopoly  of  streams  on  the  Plains,  which 
seem  to  be  pubic  property  where  they  arc 
large  and  copious.  Where  a  rancho  has  a 
small  stream  which  barely  supplies  its  own 
stock,  aud  is  confined  within  its  own  limits, 
this  may  very  properly  be  held  as  private 
property;  but  the  prevalent  idea  that  it  is 


The  .Solomon  Valley  (Kansas)  sheepmen 
added  a  new  excitement  to  their  exhibition 
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rious,  because  the  calf  may  suffer  instead  of 
the  milk  secretion.  The  only  way  is  to  rely 
upon  Nature,  supplying  such  food  as  is  re¬ 
quired  and  giving  no  other.  Corn  meal,  and 
especially  cotton-seed  meal,  should  tie  avoided ; 
bran  only  should  be  used,  and  this  should  be 
given  dry;  and  whatever  milk  is  produced  . 
should  be  drawn  with  regularity,  the  udder 
being  drained  perfectly  dry  every  time.  It  is 
not  safe  to  leave  a  little  milk  in  the  udder  in 
the  hope  to  dry  the  cow.  This  will  not  do  with 
large  milkers,  as  it  clogs  the  milk  ducts  and 
engorges  the  very  small  secreting  lobules  of 
the  glands,  which,  during  milking,  are  in 
active  stimulation,  and  thus  gives  these  very 
sensitive  organs  a  severe  shock,  which  may 
result  in  an  attack  of  garget  or  pave  the  way 
for  milk  fever.  It  is  best  not  to  make  any 
effort  whatever  to  check  the  milk  secretion, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  encourage  it  by 
the  use  of  sloppy  food;  also  to  avoid  all  in¬ 
flammatory  tendencies  by  refraining  from 
highly  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  food,  as 
the  oil  meals,  or  any  grain  food  excepting 
bran.  The  whole  system  should  be  kept  loose, 
free  and  cool,  if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  Epsom  or  (ilauber  salts,  for  costive- 
nes*  may  easily  be  the  precursor  of  serious 
mischief.  Lastly,  all  fussing  should  be  avoided ; 
the  cow  should  not  be  annoyed  by  extra  care 
or  worrisome  attentions,  but  having  done  all 
that  is  wise,  and  avoided  all  that  is  otherwise, 
the  owner  of  the  valuable  animal  should  leave 
the  rest  to  Nature,  which  is  the  best  physician 
and  nurse,  after  all,  if  we  do  not  foolishly 
interfere  with  her. 

For  a  mouth  before  calving,  the  milk  is  not 
fit  for  food,  as  it  oontafns  so  much  saline  mat¬ 
ter  as  to  give  it  a  strong  salty  flavor.  As  the 
time  of  calving  approaches,  the  milk  changes 
in  character  and  the  udder  becomes  more 
solid;  but  if  the  milk  isdrawn  regularly  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  harm  from  this  last 
change,  and  the  gradual  alteration  of  the 
udder  to  its  new  condition  will  take  place 
gradually  and  safely. 


rather  than  waxy,  and  sufficiently  moist  to  be 
mellow  andsalvy. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  making 
of  both  kinds  of  Leicestershire  cheese,  the 
ordinary  cheese  as  well  as  the  Stilton,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  slow  one,  hurry  being  carefully 
avoided,  and  pains  being  given  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  all  the  details,  which  are  of  an  eclectic 
character,  and  wanting  in  definition.  There 
is,  in  fact,  not  in  Leicestershire  only,  but  in 
most  other  cheese-making  counties,  a  marked 
absence  of  anything  like  a  generally  recog¬ 
nized  system,  each  dairymaid  differing  in 
something  from  every  other  in  the  run  of  the 
details,  and  the  result  is  that,  you  seldom  find 
two  dairies  of  cheese  very  similar  iu  charac¬ 
ter  to  each  other;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you 
find  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  cheese 
of  many  single  dairies — the  chief  fault  in 


have  your  Gruyfere,  your  Roquefort,  your 
Neufschatel,  youf  Camembert,  or  Brie,  or  Li- 
varot;  these  are  all  excellent  in  their  way, 
hut  you  cannot  stick  to  them,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  as  you  can  to  the  good 
old  Klllfcon!  Stilton  cheese  was  first  made  by 
Mrs.  1’aulet,  of  Wymondbam,  a  trifle  less  than 
a  century  ago,  and  she  made  it  to  supply  the 
travelers  who,  in  the  old  coaching  days,  used 
to  call  for  refreshment  at  the  Bell  Inn,  at  Stil¬ 
ton,  which  was  kept  by  her  brother,  and  who 
often  took  some  of  it  away  with  them  at  the 
rate  of  half-a-crowu  a  pound,  whieh  was  a 
considerable  price  in  those  days,  and  would  be 
called  a  considerable  price  even  now,  when 
money  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it  was  close  on 
to  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  fume  of  Mrs. 
Paulet’s  cheese  soon  began  to  spread,  and  the 
demand  for  it  to  exceed  the  supply,  so  tha«  it 
soon  begun  to  be  made  In  other  villages 
around,  in  the  Melton  Mowbray  locality.  rl  his 
district  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  or¬ 
thodox  Stiltons  can  be  made  a  distinction 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  some  favored  peculiarity 
in  the  soli  and  herbage;  for  though  so-called 
Stiltons  have  been  made  elsewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  is  something  lacking  in  them ;  they 
have  not  the  true  unctious  mellowness  and  the 
exquisite  flavor  of  the  true  Stiltons. 

The  making  of  Stilton  cheese,  in  the  Stilton 
district,  is  still  carried  on  in  the  primitive 
fashion  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and 
in  each  case  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
dairymaid.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  really 
fine  Stiltons  can  be  made  only  In  the  five 
months  beginning  with  May,  and  that,  rich, 
old  pasture,  which  is  good  enough  to  keep  the 
cows  strong  and  full  of  milk  without  the 
aid  of  cake  or  corn,  is  tho  only  sort 
of  land  from  which  it  can  be  produced. 
It  is  considered  expedient  to  milk  the  cows 
regularly  at  5  a.  u.  and  5  p.  m.?  in  order  that 
the  cheese  of  each  day  may  lie  even  iu  size. 
The  evening’s  milk  is  put  into  leaden  troughs, 
called  “leads,”  for  the  night,  and  the  cream 
which  rises  during  the  night  is  mixed  with  the 
morning’B  milk,  so  that  a  true  Stilton  is  a 
double  cream  cheese.  The  rennet  is  added 
when  the  milk  is  at  83  deg.,  and  coagulation 
occurs  in  an  hour.  The  eoagulum  is  broken 
very  little,  and  is  shortly  put  into  cloth 
strainers  in  order  that  the  whey  may  gradu¬ 
ally  drain  away;  as  it  drains,  the  ends  of  the 
cloth  strainer  are  gradually  drawn  tighter, 
until  tho  enrd  is  firm  enough  to  be  put  into 
the  hoops.  Before  being  put  into  the  hoops, 
it  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  after  which  a 
layer  of  it,  then  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  and 
again  a  layer  of  curd  are  put  in,  and  the  curd 
is  lightly  pressed  down  in  the  hoop.  The  hoop 
is  turned  “other  end  down”  two  or  three 


and  shearing  festival  this  year.  They  brought 
their  rams  and  ewes  and  lambs,  as  usual,  but 
they  also  brought  their  families,  and  had  a 
baby  show.  This  is  a  useful  innovation,  no 
doubt,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  that  can  lie 
learned  by  the  mothers  from  comparison  of 
the  babies  and  the  methods  of  rearing  them; 
ami  if  the  men  delight  In  comparing  their 
Jatnbs,  the  women  certainly  feel  quite  as  much 
interest  iu  their  babies,  and  the  heaviest  year¬ 
ling  might  as  properly  take  a  prize,  whether 
it  be  a  four  footed  or  a  two-footed  lamb.  It 
might  be  useful  to  the  fathers,  too,  many  of 
whom  give  more  attention  to  their  four-legged 
stock  than  to  their  children,  and  leave  all  the 
burden  of  these  on  the  mothers. 


TREATMENT  OF  COPIOUS  MILKING 
COWS. 


DAIRY  NOTES  JROM  ENGLAND 


mop.  sHF.i.no.v 


HENRY  STEWART. 

A  large  development  of  the  milk  organs, 
with  a  corresponding  yield  of  milk,  is  very 
desirable  in  a  cow;  but,  like  all  other  good 
things,  it  has  its  drawbacks.  These  are  the 
inevitable  trouble  before  and  after  calving, 
and  the  danger  of  garget  or  milk  fever;  but 
these  risks  can  always  be  avoided  by  judicious 
and  careful  management.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  a  dairyman  to  get  through  25  or  SO  years 
of  experience  with  cows  without  having  any 
accident  or  trouble  in  any  way  whatever  with 
his  cows 
some 


LEICESTERSHIRE  AND  ITS  DAIRYING. 

There  is  something  quite  out  of  the  common 
in  the  soil  and  herbage  of  the  County  of  Lei¬ 
cester;  something,  too,  ubout  its  climnte 
which,  in  conjunction  with  its  geological  char 
actor,  with  its  well- watered,  well  wooded,  and 
undulating  surface,  has  made  it  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  most  famous  cheese-making  county 
in  England.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the 


at  the  most  critical  periods;  yet 
have  frequent  bad  luck  (?) — as  it  is  term¬ 
ed— at  such  times  with  their  best  cows.  1 
have  always  believed  that  “bad  luck  ”  should 
be  a  synonym  for  carelessness,  neglect,  and 
bad  management,  and  that  good  or  bad  luck 
is  the  result  of  one’s  own  carefulness  or  mis¬ 
takes.  It  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  tho 
management  of  cows,  especially  the  heavy 
milkers  and  those  which  are  hard  to  dry  off, 
and  also  with  young  heifers  with  their  first 
calves,  and  the  management  of  the  latter 
should  be  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  of  tho  former.  The  greatest  trouble  with 
heavy  milkers  approaching  the  period  of  calv¬ 
ing,  is  in  reducing  the  flow  of  milk.  A  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  however,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  in  this  direction.  It.  is  a  popular  idea 
that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  cow  should  be 
dried  off  before  she  calves,  chiefly  for  the  rea 
son  that  otherwise  the  calf  will  suffer.  With 
ordinary  cows  there  is  no  difficulty  iu  this 
matter,  because  the  milk  secretion  begins  to 
fail  almost  as  soon  as  the  cow  becomes  prog- 
nant,  and  the  trouble  is  rather  to  retain  the 
flow  of  milk  than  to  lessen  it.  But  with 
copious  and  persistent  milkers,  which  keep  on 
milking,  tho  owner  becomes  alarmed  when 
the  time  has  passed  at  which  the  other  cows 
are  dry,  and  imagines  all  Borts  of  mischief. 


HOLSTEIN’S  AS  BUTTER  COWS. 

Messrs.  T.  G.  Yeomans  &  Sons,  of  Wal¬ 
worth,  N.  Y.,  say  they  have  a  three-year-old 
Holstein  that  has  made  IT  pouuds  7  ounces 
of  butter  in  on®  week.  They  have  five  cows, 
from  the  milk  of  which  they  have  made,  per 
cow,  over  20  pouuds  of  butter  in  a  week;  four 
cows,  from  whose  milk  they  have  made  over 
21  pounds  per  week,  and  two  cows  that  have 
yielded  over  22}^  poundB  of  butter  per  week. 
Are  there  many  Jersey  herds  which  have  this 
season  made  records  excelling  this?  I  know  of 
none.  D-  M- 
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Peen-to  Peach.  Fig.  206. 

island,  and  having  a  deep,  marly  soil,  a  rolling 
configuration,  and  plenty  of  hedge-row  aud 
plantation  timber  for  shelter,  it  is  excellently 
adupted  for  dairying  purposes.  Stock-raising, 
stock  fattening,  and  dairying  are  its  salient 
agricultural  features.  But  it  is  famous,  too, 
for  its  sheep,  the  long-wooled  and  white-faced 
Loioosters,  ami  was  formerly  noted  for  Its 
Long-born  cattle. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Robert  Bakewoll,  of 
Dishley.  which,  a  century  or  more  ago,  gave 
to  the  county  its  great  bucolic  and  pastoral 
reputation.  He  was  the  first,  and  as  such  the 
greatest,  of  British  slock  breeders  who  reduced 
to  a  science  tho  principles  involved  in  animal 
reproduction;  for  though  others  before  him 
had  intuitions  in  this  direction,  and  had  made 
more  or  less  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Tees  water  or  Durham  cattle — the  Short 
horns,  as  they  are  now  ubiquitously  knowu— 
no  one  had  so  clearly  demonstrated  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  breeding,  or  had  so  quickly  brought 
out  a  race  of  animals  incomparably  superior 
to  the  eclectic  elements  from  whieh  they  were 
derived.  Bakewell's success  in  mating  animals 
together  was  extraordinarily  rapid  and  singu¬ 
larly  complete,  a  resultwhich  could  corneonly 
from  judgment  that  merits  well  the  name  of 
genius.  He  it.  was  who  made  the  Leicester 
sheep  the  most  famous  of  their  day,  and  who 
added  another  century  to  the  flickering  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  Long-horn  cattle;  and  in 
doing  this  ho  supplied  examples  and  models, 
and  demonstrated  principles  and  rules  which, 
though  he  never  committed  them  himself  to 
paper,  have  remained  and  are  likely  to  re¬ 
main  exemplars  and  guides  to  the  breeders  of 
all  times  and  countries. 

But  Leicestershire,  the  home  of  Bakewell,  a 
spot  on  which  the  brothers  Collings  learnt  a 
great  deal  that  was  valuable  to  them  in  the 
molding  of  t  he  Short-horns,  was  the  home  also 
— the  birthplace,  so  to  speak — of  the  Stilton 
cheese!  1  hope  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  patri¬ 
otic  egotism  when  I  declare  my  conviction 
that  a  higher  aud  a  more  extended  reputation 
attaches  to  Stilton  than  to  auy  other  kind  of 
cheese,  aud  that  a  fine  Stilton,  well  ripened,  is 
the  most  delicious  caseous  food  that  a  man 
can  roll  about  with  his  tongue!  You  may 


CONVENTION  OF  NURSERYMEN 
FLORISTS  AND  SEEDSMEN. 


The  ninth  annua)  session  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seeds¬ 
men  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  commencing 
June  18,  1884,  with  220  delegates  present,  the 
nurserymen  outnumbering  all  others.  The 
weather  was  warm  but  pleasant,  and  though 
the  delegates  were  but  ft  mere  handful  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  horde  of  politicians  who  had 
so  recently  gathered  in  this  city,  I  am  quite 
sure  they  are  of  vastly  more  use  in  beauti¬ 
fying  American  homes  and  feeding  the  people 
on  the  healthiest  of  all  food — good  fruits. 
Chicago  is  one  of  t  he  most  hospitable  cities  in 
the  world,  and  she  showed  her  appreciation  of 
these  people  by  tho  very  warm  reception  which 
she  gave  them,  and  the  princely  method  of 
her  treatment.  No  wonder  the  city  is  so  pop¬ 
ular  as  a  place  for  holding  conventions. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: — President,  Edward  Sanders, 
of  Chicago;  Vice  President,  U.  B.  Pearsall, 
Fort.  Scott,  Kansas;  Secretary.  I>.  Wilmot 
Scott, Galena,  HI.;  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Whitney, 
Franklin  Grove,  111.:  Executive  Committee, 
S.  D.  Willand,  New  York;  T.  V,  Munson, 
Texas;  S.  M.  Bayless,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr. 
Pearsall,  of  Kansas,  thought  that  both  the 
nurseryman  and  tree  planter  were  badly 
treated  and  greatly  injured  by  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  trees  are  shipped  and 
handled  by  railroad  companies.  He  thought 
that  when  a  carload  of  stock  was  shipped 
the  owner  should  have  the  right  to  go  with  it 
on  the  same  train  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
forwarded. 

The  available  stock  of  nursery  trees  for 
fall  and  spring  planting  was  reported  as 
about  25  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  supply 
a  year  ago.  The  chairman  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  delegation  remarked  that  his  State 
offered  the  most  inviting  field  for  the  tree 
shark  to  ply  his  vocation.  Mr.  Plumb  of  that 
State  said  that  various  reasons  were  given  for 
the  failure  of  fruit  crops,  such  as  spring 
frosts,  want  of  nutrition,  the  severity  of  the 
previous  W inter,  want  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
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etc.,  but  in  his  opinion  the  true  cause  was  un¬ 
favorable  weather  during  the  blossoming 
period. 

Parker  Earl,  Superintendent  of  the  World’s 
Fair  at  New  Orleans,  presented  the  special  in¬ 
ducements  that  such  an  exposition  holds  out  to 
nurserymen  to  make  their  business  known 
and  to  study  the  difference  in  the  various  new 
fruits,  and  urged  all  not  only  to  attend,  but  to 
contribute  to  the  show. 

Mr.  Sanders,  In  speaking  of  the  past  and 
present  of  floriculture,  said  the  first  green¬ 
house  in  Chicago  was  started  in  1833,  by 
Samuel  Brooks;  in  1805  the  whole  number  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  was  304,  and  in  1S83  the 
number  had  swelled  to  the  goodly  proportion, 
of  8,328,  and  is  rapidly  increasing;  such  is  the 
growth  of  the  love  of  flowers. 

I  noticed  that  the  important  question, 
'■What  can  the  nurseryman  do  to  protect  his 
best  friends,  the  planters f  did  not  receive 
much  consideration:  in  fact,  there  seemed  a 
great  disposition  to  quietly  ignore  it.  Can  it 
be  that  there  is  any  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
nurserymen  of  offending  the  dishonest  tree 
peddlers?  If  not,  why  this  silence?  Altogether 
there  were  840  members  enrolled,  and  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  highly  enjoyable.  argus. 

- - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Joseph  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Seeds  and 
plants. 

Series  1,  Nos,  3  and  4,  of  Houghton  Farm 
Experiment  Department  Reports.  Henry  E. 
Alvord,  manager.  Prof.  D.  P.  Penhallow, 
chemist.  These  embrace  the  subjects  of  me¬ 
teorology  and  soil  temperatures. 

Catalogue  of  pure-bred  imported  Holstein, 
Aberdeen  Angus  and  Galloway  Cattle,  the 
property  of  F.  G.  Babcock,  Ilornellsville,  N. 
Y.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  166  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  illustrations  aud  descriptions  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  In  this  herd. 

"  Diffusion;”  its  application  to  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  a  record  of  experiments  with  sorg¬ 
hum  in  1*83,  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  pamph¬ 
let  of  35  pages  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
the  processes  used  in  extracting  the  sugar 
from  sorghum  by  the  “diffusion”  process,  nnd 
the  results  as  compared  with  those  from  ordi¬ 
nary  milling.  Sorghum  sugar -makers  should 
study  this  publication  very  carefully. 


Milk  vs.  Meat. — I  received,  the  other  day, 
a  letter  to  the  following  effect,  says  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  in  the  Farmer  and  the  Chamber  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Journal:  "Please  will  you  let  me 
know  the  difference  of  the  manure  from  one 
ton  of  linseed  cake,  passing  through  a  bullock 
or  a  cow?”  Hi#  correspondent  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  sends  milk  to  London  for  sale. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  object 
of  this  question,  which  is  evidently  to  find 
out  whether  the  production  of  milk  is  more 
exhausting  than  the  production  of  meat,  and 
whether  th«  general  opinion  on  the  subject— 
that  the  production  of  milk  is  more  exhaust¬ 
ing— is  correct.  His  correspondent  wants  this 
opinion  to  be  placed  before  him,  not  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  formula,  but  in  the  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  form  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Says  Dr.  Lawes,  "I  will  try  and  work  out 
the  answer  required  from  my  own  farm  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  a  dairy  of  about  30  cows.  For 
the  last  two  mouths,  each  cow  has  consumed 
daily  a  little  over  100  pounds  of  food,  consist¬ 
ing  of  cake,  bran,  hay.  and  straw  chaff,  and 
mangels.  The  dry  weight  of  this  food  is  28 
pounds,  while  the  average  daily  product  of 
milk  is  a  little  over  28  pounds;  but  if  we  call 
it  28  pounds,  it  will  very  much  facilitate  our 
calculation,  as  we  shall  thus  have  one  pound  of 
dry  food  producing  one  pound  of  milk. 

Milk  contains  about  13  per  cent,  of  dry  sub¬ 
stance;  1.000  pounds  of  dry  food  will  there¬ 
fore  produce  130 pounds  of  dry  milk.  If  I  had 
fed  oxen  with  the  same  food,  I  should  have 
expected  that  the  1,000  pounds  would  have 
produced  about  85  pounds  of  increase  in  live 
weight,  containing  G3  pounds  of  dry  matter. 
The  130  pounds  of  dry  milk  will  contain  about 
seven  pounds  of  nitrogen;  the  63  pounds  of  dry 
animal  will  contain  hardly  one  per  cent.  The 
1,000  pounds  of  dry  food  will  contain  about  20 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  therefore  the  milk  will  ab¬ 
stract  seven  pounds — or  about  35  per  cent. — 
while  the  meat  will  take  only  five  per  cent. 

In  dealiug  with  these  figures,  it  appears  to 
be  the  fairest  way  to  show  the  loss  of  manure 
generally  upon  the  whole  of  the  food  equally. 

If  I  were  merely  estimating  the  meat  or  milk 
produced  by  the  foods,  such?,  a  proceeding 


i-  would  be  evidently  unfair;  or  if  I  were  esti- 

g  mating  the  separate  manure  value  of  the  dif¬ 

ferent  foods,  a  different  course  would  have  to 

I  be  pursued;  but  here  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
certain  number  of  ingredients  contained  in  a 
mixed  diet — part  home-grown,  part  purchased 
—and  it  is  required  to  know  what  amount  of 
these  ingredients  is  abstracted  by  a  dairy  cow 
as  compared  with  the  amount  abstracted  by  a 
fattening  ox. 

If  we  assume  the  manure  value  of  one  ton 
of  linseed  cake  to  be  60s.  before  feeding,  it 
would  be  worth  57s.  if  fed  by  oxen,  ns  against 
38s  if  fed  by  dairy  cows;  these  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  value  of  the  ingredients  removed 
in  the  milk  and  meat,  though  making  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  waste  or  loss  of  manure. 

If,  instead  of  charging  the  loss  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  upou  the  whole  of  the  food  consumed,  we 
charge  it  upon  the  cake  alone,  it  will  require 
all  the  uitrogen  in  four  pounds  of  cake  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  quantity  contained  iu  two  gallons  of 
milk.  Under  those  circumstances,  a  cow  re¬ 
ceiving  one-fourth  cwt,.  of  linseed  cake  per 
week,  and  yielding  14  gallons  of  milk,  would 
reduce  the  manure  value  of  a  ton  of  linseed 
cake  to  a  very  few  shillings.  It  Is  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  the  popular  idea  of  dairy 
farming  taking  much  more  out  of  the  land 
than  grazing,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  figures 
given,  and  unless  the  loss  is  compensated  by  I 
imports  in  the  form  of  foods  or  manures,  pus-  I 
ture  land  will  soon  deteriorate. 

The  Fancy  Stock  Craze.— The  Springfield 
Republican,  speuking  of  the  course  of  certain 
journals  which  foster  this  for  the  advertising 
it  affords,  says,  there  is  an  inside  to  the  groat  I 
combination  auction  sales  of  imported  and 
domestic  stock  in  cities,  that  the  buyers  are  I 
not  fully  admitted  to.  Country  animals  are  I 
sent  there  to  be  washed,  shampooed,  combed,  I 
groomed  and  plumped  by  skillful  hands,  days  I 
and  weeks  before  the  sale,  and  then  under  the  I 
glare  of  an  electric  light  lu  the  excitement  of  a 
crowd,  the  wily  auctioneer  caps  the  climax 
with  figures  of  speech  that  entrap  the  unwary. 
This  is  a  "gambling  in  stocks”  that  is  literal, 
as  some  have  found  to  their  sorrow.  The 
wonder  is  that  some  of  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers.  that  are  usually  sensible,  should  sell  I 
themselves  so  cheaply  in  abetting  the  swindle,  I 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  is  a  new  quince,  called  Meech’s  Pro-  I 
ific,  that  is  announced.  Mr.  Downing  deems  I 
t  a  promising  variety,  though  he  says  it  will 
ake  some  time  to  decide  Hilly  as  to  its  mer-  I 
ts . . . 

Don’t  sleep  in  the  same  undergarments  that  I 
■re  worn  during  the  day.  Don’t  tuke  long  I 
ralks  or  work  before  breakfast,  is  the  good  I 
dviceln  Green’s  Fruit-Grower.. . 

T.  T.  Lyon  says  that  mulching  the  trees  iu  I 
Vinter,  aud  heavy  manuring  in  Summer,  are 
he  chief  secrets  of  success  with  the  quince. . . 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Husbandman,  says 
hat  farmers  would  be  glad  to  find  a  way  by 
which  the  use  of  money  to  direct  the  ballot 
could  lie  absolutely  proh  i  bited . 

The  early  harvesting  of  wheat  where  clover  i 
has  been  sown,  gives  the  young  plants  a  better  , 
opportunity  to  grow,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press. . . . . 

How  shall  we  extinguish  the  host  of  un-  I  1 
sound  societies  that  prey  upon  the  thrifty  * 
poor?  asks  the  Mark  Lane  Express .  It 

The  Adelaide  Observer  speaks  of  the  sue-  I  ‘ 
cessful  sinking  of  artesian  wells  in  Mouth  Aus-  c 
tralia,  abundant  supplies  of  fresh  water  hav-  1 
ing  been  tapped  in  several  districts  where  it  e 
was  not  supposed  that  auy  could  be  obtained.  I  s 
In  some  instancoe  the  water  has  been  obtained  |  1 
by  boring  to  a  depth  considerably  below  sea  f 
level .  I  u 


ter  how  skillful  a  farmer  may  be,  yet  he  has  a 
good  deal  to  learn,  and  everything  fresh  can 
be  found  in  the  Rural.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Eye-Opener.  Fall  wheat  here 
is  good  on  light  lands,  but  on  heavy  land  it  is 
in  a  miserable  condition.  All  spring  crops 
were  put  in  in  good  order  and  look  well.  All 
sorts  of  fruit  will  be  fair  crops.  e.  h. 

Dakota. 

R.a\  mond,  Clark  Co.,  Juno  15. — V ory  favor, 
able  growing  weather  since  seeding  time. 
Wheat  and  small  grains,  where  put  In  early] 
looking  excellent,  with  every  prospect  of  au 
abundant  harvest.  Cora,  potatoes,  etc.,  all 
planted.  Weather  too  cool  now  for  corn,  but 
root  crops  doing  well,  fully  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  last  year.  Hay  promises  to  be  more 
abundant  this  year,  and  is  being  anxiously 
looked  for.  T  M 

Indiana. 

Mexico,  Miami  Co.,  June  14.— We  had  a 
very  cold,  wet,  backward  Spring,  Cora  was 
very  slow  in  coming  through  the  ground.  A 
great  amount  of  replanting  had  to  be  done,  but 
we  have  recently  bad  a  few  warm  days,  that 
have  given  corn  and  vegetation  in  general  a 
good  start.  Wheat  fine,  with  an  average 
breudth  sown.  Meadows  excellent.  Oats  aud 
flax,  not  much  sown.  Stock  is  mostly  doing 
well.  There  are  some  isolated  cases  of  hog 
disease.  Wages  good,  work  abundant,  and 
everybody  contented,  industrious  and  happy. 
Health  good.  Success  to  the  Rural,  and  to 
the  grand  calling  of  which  it  is  so  earnest  an 
advocate!  N  B  H 

Illinois. 

Padua,  McLean  Co.,  June  16.— We  have 
rain  nearly  every  day.  Some  farm  work  is 
backward.  Oats  are  looking  well.  Fruit  will 
not  bo  as  abundant  as  promised  early  in  the 
season.  w  B 

Ridott,  Stephenson  Co.,  June  13.— Frost  on 
May  29  cut  com  to  the  ground,  and  as  the 
weather  has  been  cold  and  wet  since,  the 
growth  is  very  backward,  while  the  worms 
are  doing  their  worst  in  sod.  Some  pieces 
have  been  replunted  three  times.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries  and  grapes  have  about  all 
"gone  up  the  flume.”  Small  grains  look  well. 
Apples  a  good  crop.  k,  j.  j. 

Iowa. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  June  9.— Wo 
had  the  most  comfortable  Spring  for  agricul¬ 
ture  we  had  experienced  for  three  years.  Not 
too  much  rain,  aud  yet  no  suffering  from 
drought;  equable  ub  to  temperature,  with  no 
severe  storms.  The  best  outlook  for  crops  in 
all  directions  we  have  had  for  half  a  decade, 
except  for  fruit.  Fruit  trees  suffered  severely 
daring  the  two  past  Winters.  I  think  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  Ben  Davis  trees  are  killed  in 
this  region.  Horses  and  cattle  are  in  great 
demand  at  high  prices.  Not  a  potato  bug  has 
put  in  an  appearance  so  far.  Potatoes  looking 
fine.  3.  R.  P. 


Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  says,  in  the  Live- 
Stock  Journal,  that  Canada  has  bocome  the 
greatest  cheese-producing  country  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  if  not  m  the  world . . . 

He  further  says  that  cheese,  when  properly 
made,  and  thoroughly  cured,  so  that  all  of  it*s 
substance  is  available  for  food,  has  twice  the 
value  of  butchers’  meat  for  sustaining  life, 
and  is  quite  as  easily  digested,  and  as  whole¬ 
some.  But  many  circumstances  interfere 
with  its  perfection,  the  first  of  which  is  poor 
milk. . . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Elora,  Ont.,  June  9. — I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  Rural.  It  seems  to  be  improving 
every  week.  It  gives  such  good,  sound 
advice  on  every  topic  it  handles,  that  no 
wide-awake  farmer  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  be  without  It;  for  nomat- 


Pilot  Mound,  Roone  Co. ,  June  9.— Crop  pros¬ 
pects  in  this  aud  adjoining  counties  are  very 
good.  Early  Spring  averaged  rather  damp  and 
cool,  but  it  wasjust  right  togive  wheat  and  oats 
a  good  start.  Wheat  had  been  a  failure  with 
us  for  several  years  until  Inst  year,  when  the 
yield  was  from  1 2 to 20  bushels  of  good  quality 
per  acre,  consequently  there  was  an  increased 
acreage  sown  this  Spring,  which,  from  pre¬ 
sent  indications,  bids  fair  to  yield  a  better  crop 
than  last  year’s.  Com  was  planted  between 
May  5  and  20;  the  soil  was  mellow,  in  good 
condition  for  planting,  aud  the  weather  very 
favorable;  the  seed  corn  wus  not  the  best,  but 
enough  of  it  germinated  to  make  a  very  fair 
stand,  much  better  than  last  year’s.  The  past 
two  weeks  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  cultivating,  aud  farmers  have  mude  good 
use  of  the  time.  Our  prospects  for  fruit  of 
all  kinds,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  are  the 
best  ever  known  in  this  locality.  Wo  had  the 
heaviest  rainfall  of  the  season  yesterday,  con¬ 
sequently  farmers  are  "lying  off”  to  day,  as 
the  soil  is  rather  too  wet  for  cultivating. 

A.  W.  H. 

Kansas. 

Junction  Citt,  Davis  Co.,  June  19.— Our 
wheat  harvest  is  just  commencing,  the  May 
wheat  being  nearly  all  ready  to  cut, and  Russian 
wheat  coming  on  fast.  There  is  more  Russian 
wheat  sown  than  ever  before,  as  it  proves  as 
hardy  as  rye,  but  it  brings  about  10  cents  less  in 
the  market  than  the  soft  wheats.  There  will 
probably  be  the  largest  wheat  crop  Kansas 
has  ever  produced.  Cora  is  just  comraeucing 
to  look  well,  the  .Spring  having  been  cool  and 
late.  There  will  be  a  very  large  acreage  of 
millet  this  year,  as  prairie  hay  ran  short  the 
past  season,  having  sold  in  oar  market  this 
Spring  at  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  Cherries  and 
strawberries  have  been  good  crops.  No 
peaches.  Apples  and  grapes  promise  an 
abundant  yield.  Lands  are  changing  hands 
rapidly  and  rising  in  price  every  day.  There 
is  a  large  immigration,  principally  from  the 
older  Western  States.  c.  H.  m. 


a  North  Topeka,  Shawnee  Co.,  Juue  16.— It 
n  has  been  a  very  wet  and  backward  season. 
>  More  rain  has  fallen  iu  this  section  this  Spring 
•o  than  iu  any  previous  Spring  in  the  history  of 
is  the  State.  Wheat  Is  looking  well  aud  prom- 
»s  ises  a  full  crop.  The  same  with  oats.  Corn  is 
11  now  all  planted.  Much  was  put  iu  with  the 
"Inter,”  and  many  have  planted  a  second  and 
third  time.  Corn  never  looked  so  spotted. 
While  in  some  sections  ft  is  two  feet  high,  in 
the  most  it  is  just  above  ground.  Everywhere 
the  cultivator  is  at  work,  the  soil  generally  be¬ 
ing  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Harvest 
j  will  not  commence  before  July  1st.  j.w.  h. 

t  Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  June  17.— It  will  be 
st,ven  weeks  to-morrow  since  we  lmd  any  rain 
3  until  yesterday,  when  two  inches  fell,  aud  now 
,  tl)er0  is  a  promise  of  two  more.  No  serious 
want  of  rain  was  felt,  probably  because  seven 
weeks  ago  to-morrow,  in  oue  day  six  inches 
fell.  We  have  another  proof  that  our  spring 
1  rains  can  lie  relied  upon  every  year.  Pasture 
*  aud  meadows  will  now  become  good.  Wheat 
is  good,  but  cheuty :  outs  good;  and  corn  is  a 
good  stand;  the  vegetables  are  fine,  but  fruits 
'  are  scarce.  Apples  did  not  fulfil  their  great 
promise,  50  to  60  per  cent,  having  dropped 
1  from  the  trees.  Oue  to  two  hundred  cars  of 
Texan  steers  are  fed  and  watered  here  daily. 

J.  B. 

Michigan. 

Sherman,  Wexford  Co.,  Juno  9. _ We 

had  a  medium-early  Spring.  Everything  is 
sowed  or  planted  except  potatoes,  Ruta  bagas, 
nnd  buckwheat.  Grass  aud  wheat,  ure  grow¬ 
ing  finely.  Corn  is  all  up  and  looks  splendid, 
and  farmers  are  cultivating  it  now.  Oats  look 
well,  clover  extra  fine.  Fruit  prospects  very 
good.  Cherries  and  cun-ants  were  injured 
somewhat  by  the  frost  iu  the  last  of  Muy;  but 
apples  promise  a  full  crop.  The  Rural  seeds 
are  up  uow  nnd  look  just  splendid.  The  Rural 
Union  Corn  is  very  nice  and  growing  fast. 

I  am  taking  six  papers,  and  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  read 
it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  In  fact,  I  don’t 
see  how  1  could  keep  house  without  the  Ru¬ 
ral.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well  after 
the  long,  cold  Winter,  except,  some  sheep  that 
keep  poor  and  weak,  and  finally  get  so  feeble 
in  the  legs  that  they  cannot  stand  up,  andsoon 
die.  Prices  are:  oats,  10  to  45  cents;  no  wheat 
or  corn  in  the  market;  potatoes,  25  to 30  cents ; 
butter,  15  to  20  cents;  eggs,  15  cents  a  dozen. 

J.  N.  C. 

St,  Clair,  St.  (lair  (Jo,,  June  8, — It  is  very 
dry  here;  we  haven’t  had  any  rain  since 
the  freeze  of  the  28th  of  May,  which  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  some  localities.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  all  killed,  I  saw  to-day  several  fields 
of  wheat  badly  hurt;  they  are  turning  yel¬ 
low,  and  look  as  if  fire  had  swept  through 
them.  Corn  is  also  suffering— Hot  more  thau 
half  of  it  is  up;  the  rest  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Hay  is  $6  per  ton;  outs,  36  and  38 
cents;  potatoes,  50  cents;  butter,  15  cents; 
wool,  23  and  25  cents  per  pound.  w.  a.  t. 

Minnesota. 

Spring  Grove,  Houston  Co.,  June  9. — I  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  but  got 
sick  of  it,  so  I  bought  20  acres  of  land  with 
good  buildings,  and  moved  out  to  try  farming 
of  some  sort.  I  raise  corn,  potatoes,  onions, 
small  fruits  and  general  nursery  stock.  All 
grow  splendidly  here.  Tbo  Gregg  and  Turner 
Raspberries  and  the  Snyder  and  Kittatinny 
Blackberries,  and  two  kinds  not  yet  named, 
all  stood  the  Winter,  und  will  bear  amazingly 
this  Summer.  Coldest  day,  39°  below  zero. 

I  grow  the  Wilson  and  the  Crescent  Strawber¬ 
ries  together— just  the  thing!  a.  a.  u. 

Mliiourl, 

Iberia,  Miller  Co.,  Juno  10.— The  Rural 
seeds  are  all  doing  well.  Cleaveland  Peas  are 
ripening;  Hereford's  fit  to  use;  both  planted 
April  1.  Outs  four  feet  tall;  not  yet  headed. 
Storm  last  week  laid  them  flat,;  afraid  they 
are  ruined;  expected  to  get  one  bushel  from 
seed  sent.  Some  seeds  produced  47 stalks;  not 
very  good  ground  either.  Have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  very 
good.  Cora  Is  somewhat  backward  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wet  weather  causing  late  planting, 
but  the  stand  is  good.  We  are  outing  new 
potatoes.  Wheat  Is  ripening  well;  will  be  cut 
next  week.  No  cheat  where  good  seed  was 
used.  Grass  was  never  better.  Apples  a  full 
crop.  No  peaches.  h.  a.  s. 

Mill  Sprino,  Wayne  Co„  June  8.— Not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  this  section  Is  adapted 
to  cultivation.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  neither 
“grazing,”  “mineral,” nor  anything  else, unless 
it  may  be  classed  as  “timber”  land,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  pine,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  market.  It  would  require  several  times 
the  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  to  buy 
my  Blush  Potatoes  from  the  Meed  Distribution 
of  188&-3.  The  seeds  1  got  this  Spring  have 
come  up  better  than  any  others  I  had.  t.  a.  d. 

New  Httirtpshire. 

Melvin’s  Mill,  Corroll  Co.— W  e  are  hav- 
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ing  warm,  growing  weather.  The  frost  of 
May  29  killed  early  potatoes  and  beaus.  Corn 
was  killed  to  the  grouud,  but  is  coming  out  all 
right.  Apple  crop  injured  badly.  Rural 
seeds  all  c-ame  up  nicely.  1  like  the  Rural 
very  much.  y-  °  M- 

MrbriiitUn. 

I'eru,  NeinahuGo  ,  June 21. — W  eare  having 
very  nice  weather  just  now,  thermometer  rang¬ 
ing  from  70  to  1*0.  Crops  are  all  looking  very 
well,  except  Timothy,  which  is  very  short  and 
heading  very  low.  No  cholera  iu  bogs  so 
far;  young  pigs  nearly  all  alive.  J.  h.  r. 

Mew  York. 

Hermitage,  Wyoming  Co  ,  June  22. —It  is 
getting  very  dry  here.  Grass  and  grain  need 
rain  badly.  Old  meadows  will  be  light;  some 
now  seeding  will  he  very  good.  Potatoes  and 
corn  are  looking  well.  E-  D-  p* 

HOWELL’S,  Orange  Co  ,  June  21. — We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  severe  drought,  which 
will  make  our  hay  and  grain  crops  very  light. 
Low  laud  meadows  may  he  benefited  If  rain 
comes  soon,  but  grass  on  the  upland  is  now 
ready  to  cut.  I  don’t  think  wheat  will  be  more 
than  bulf  a  crop,  and  hay  ahoutxmo-tblrd.  It 
is  too  early  to  judge  of  oats,  but  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  bu  very  light.  H-  B- 

Voak.  Yates  Co..  June  15.— Winter  wheat  is 
looking  well  and  bids  fair  to  he  a  good  crop. 
Barley  and  oats  are  a  little  uneven  on  account 
of  very  wet  weather,  and  theD  sudden  dry,  cold 
winds.  Corn  is  coming  up  unevenly,  owing  to 
poor  seed  and  a  sudden  drought  soon  after 
and  about  the  time  of  planting.  The  frosts  of 
May  29  and  80  did  some  damage  to  clover, 
peaches  anil  grapes;  other  fruits  were  not 
hurt.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and  ebonies  all 
hang  full.  The  clover-root  borer  has  passed 
along,  but  the  clover-leaf  worm  Is  making 
sad  havoc  here  now,  making  the  leaves  full 
of  holes,  aud  iu  some  spots  leuviug  the  stalks 
perfectly  bare.  w-  A- 

Ohio. 

Cadiz,  Harrison  Co.,  June  11.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  dry  weather  now.  Meadows  aud  oats 
w  ill  lie  light.  Com  is  short  for  the  time  of 
year,  hut  there  is  time  yet  to  make  a  crop,  if 
we  have  seasonable  weather.  W  heat  is  a  fair 
crop.  Applw  and  peers  plentiful,  and  we  have 
fair  crops  of  suiull  fruits.  No  peaches.  Work 
plenty  aud  wages  good  for  farm  hands. 

T.  C.  U. 


CONVEYING  WATER  FROM  SPRINGS. 


EaSTWOOD,  Brown  Co.,  June  10.  —  The 
prospects  for  good  crops  of  nearly  everything 
we  raise  here,  is  very  bright  so  far;  late-sowu 
or  poorly  tilled  fall  wheat,  is  about  the  only 
exception,  with  perhaps  here  aud  there  a  field 
of  very  late  oats  The  season  so  far  has  been 
very  favorable  for  work,  and  farmers  gener¬ 
ally  are  well  up  to  it.  A  good  deal  more 
si.ring  wheat  has  been  sown  than  for  some 
years  past,  and  It  is  looking  fine.  Fruit  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  abundant,  especially  apples;  they 
have  set.  very  full.  Plums  aud  cherries  have 
failed  ou  account  of  the  block  knot  and 
ourulio;  but  other  small  fruits  are  well  loaded. 
Bees  have  wintered  well,  and  got  well  to 
work.  Prices  are  fair  for  everything,  and 
farmers  are  joyful.  B-  l. 

Mkchankisburo,  Champaign  Co.,  June  10. 
—The  tomato  plants  from  the  Rural  seeds 
are  doing  well;  they  have  tomatoes  on  now 
larger  than  walnuts.  The  peasare  now  pretty 
well  filled:  I  am  saving  all  to  plant  another 
season.  But  very  few  of  the  flower  seeds  came 
up:  the  ground  was  too  much  baked  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  coming  UP-  The  corn 
aud  wheat  I  sent  to  a  friend  in  another 
county.  Jl  s* 

Pennsylvania. 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co.,  June  28.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  damaging  drought;  no  rain  to  speak 
of  since  the  first.  Gra>s  drying  up  standing. 
Well  cultivated  crops,  like  corn  aud  |>otatoos, 
alone  Hre  thriving.  Oats,  barley,  and  eveu 
winter  grain  are  turning  yellow,  and  a  very 
few  days  more  of  this  kind  of  weather,  with 
the  thermometer  at  90“  in  the  shade,  will  end 
the  strife.  There  has  been,  WOW  and  then,  a 
shower  at  distant  poiuts,  hut  nothing  to  give 
general  relief.  Farmers  are  already  showing 
much  anxiety  about  hay  aud  feed.  Many  are 
putting  in  corn  for  fodder,  but  with  little  faith 
in  having  it  sprout.  Altogether,  the  look  ahead 
is  pretty  dark.  p-  w- 

Tennessee. 

RiCBVlUJc,  McMiun  Co.,  June  7.— We  have 
had  a  cool  Spring.  Wheat  is  looking  very 
well;  will  commence  cutting  this  week.  Com 
looks  only  tolerably  well.  Clover  about  half 
a  crop.  Oats  short.  "f,  c.  D. 

Vermont- 

Troy,  Orleans  Co.,  June  13. — The  hay  crop 
of  Northern  Vermont  promises  to  be  big  this 
year;  we  are  having  a  cool,  wet  spell  now,  that 
will  make  a  sure  thiug  of  the  crop.  Most  of 
the  farmers  finished  spring  work  last  week. 
1  do  not  think  that  the  hard  freeze  at  the  end 
of  May  hurt  anything  of  any  account  arouud 

here.  D*  A-  B- 


J.  A  P.,  Springpari;  Ky.— Distant  750  feet  t< 
from  my  house,  ou  the  side  of  u  hill,  is  a  spring  I  a 
with  a  fall  of  57  feet.  How  can  I  lay  a  pipe  'I 
from  the  spring  to  the  house,  to  furnish  a  sup-  ( 
ply  of  water  for  drinking  and  other  purposes?  v 
2.  Would  a  paper  pipe  answer  the  purpose!  i 

AnB.— With  a  fall  of  57  feet  the  pressure  i 
would  be  fully  20  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  s 

a  good  strong  pipe  would  be  required  to  sup-  *• 

port  this  pressure.  We  know  nothing  of  the  t 
paper  pipe,  but  would  us  a  nothing  but  Iron  ' 

gas- pipe.  One  three-fourths  of  an  inch  would  1 

do;  but  an  inch  pipe  has  more  than  double  the  * 

capacity,  and  is  not  hair  so  liable  to  become  t 

obstructed,  and  does  not  cost  more  than  one- 
third  more,  aud  we  think,  in  the  cud,  would  < 
be  found  the  cheapest.  The  water  bring  from  < 
a  spring,  the  pipv,  If  the  water  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  running,  would  never  freeze  if  laid 
ou  the  surface;  but  in  laying  pipe,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  “there  is  no  danger  in  being  safe,”  i 
and  we  recommend  digging  the  ditch  deep  i 

enough  to  have  the  pipe  below  frost.  The  i 

surface  can  be  followed,  no  matter  how  low 
or  how  crooked  the  pipe  may  Is?  laid,  pro¬ 
vided  iu  no  place  does  it  go  higher  than  the 
water-level  of  the  spring.  The  cistern  or  re¬ 
servoir  at  the  spring  will  not  in  the  least,  in-  | 
crease  the  pressure,  and  thin  should  be  well 
walled  up  so  as  to  keep  the  water  clean,  and 
the  pijie  should  enter  below  the  lowest  point 
the  water  will  ever  reach,  and  the  end  should 
be  protested  with  a  screen  or  strainer  made  of 
copper  or  brass,  aud  opening  downward;  there 
can  bo  an  elbow  ou  the  pipe  iu  the  reservoir,  I 
and  this  screen  can  be  made  funnel  shaped, 
having  the  large  end  not  less  than  one  foot  iu  I 
diameter,  covered  with  a  diaphrum  of  copper 
punched  full  of  boles,  each  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  can  lie  soldered  to  a 
piece  of  pipe  two  or  three  inches  long,  that 
cau  be  screwed  into  the  elbow ;  this  need  not 
be  put  iu,  and  the  cud  of  the  pipe  can  be  kept 
plugged  until  the  whole  line  is  laid  anil  tested. 
The  object  of  having  the  straiuiug  surface  al¬ 
ways  downward,  is  that  in  this  position  it  is  I 
always  clean.  At  the  house  end,  matters  cau 
be  arranged  with  T-pieces  or  branches,  so 
that,  the  water  can  lie  drawn  in  as  many  places 
as  desired,  and  each  can  he  dosed  with  a  fau¬ 
cet,  as  desired.  The  water  will  be  much  fresher 
and  better  if  only  a  very  small  stream  is 
allowed  to  ruu  constantly,  and  with  this  pros- 
sure  a  splendid  fountain  could  be  bad.  When 
the  pipe  is  obtainod,  wo  would  advise  coating 
it  on  the  outside  with  one  or  two  coats  (two  are 
best.)  of  thick  puiut.  made  of  red  lead  aud  oil, 
lotting  it,  get  thoroughly  dried  before  laying. 
To  lay  it,  commence  at  the  spring,  putting  iu  I 
the  first  length  with  a  bend,  if  necessary,  and 
making  the  place  where  it-  passes  through  the 
wall  water-tight,  l'ut  the  sockets  or  couplings 
ou  the  lower  or  forward  end  of  each  section 
before  putting  it  in  the  trench,  and  then  put¬ 
ting  the  backward  end  in  the  coupling  of  the 
pipe  already  laid,  screw  up  firm  aud  tight, 
using  a  pair  of  gas  tougs  or  a  pipe-wrench. 
The  threads  of  each  pipe  should  be  well  coated 
with  the  same  puiut  used  to  paint  the  pipe, 
before  they  are  screwed  luto  the  couplings. 
After  the  whole  line  has  been  laid,  the  plug 
cau  be  removed  from  the  upper  end,  and 
the  pipe  bo  allowed  to  fill  with  water  so  as  to 
test  it.  If  all  right,  wo  would  then  coat  the 
whole  pipe  thickly  with  coal  tar,  having 
boiled  it  down  quite  thick,  aud  use  an  old 
broom  to  coat  the  pipe,  and  then  fill  the  tiench. 
Of  course,  all  this  is  some  trouble:  but  re¬ 
member,  the  inside  of  the  pipe  filled  with  pure 
water  at  this  pressure,  will  probably  never 
rust  out,  aud  with  this  careful  protection  ou 
the  outside,  the  pipe  is  practically  indestructi¬ 
ble,  and  once  well  laid,  is  better  than  a  dozen 
“bungled.”  vVo  can  hardly  tell  the  cost. 
Ripe  is  worth  in  this  city  as  fo'lows:  Black  or 
common  tbreo-fourths-iueb,  4  '-y  cents  per  foot; 
and  one  inch,  six  cents  Galvauizod,  both  out¬ 
side  and  inside,  three- fourtha-inch,  ii.>»  cents; 
one-inch,  8%  cents  per  foot;  at  which  prices 
we  should  prefer  the  galvanized,  aud  thus  save 
all  trouble  of  painting  or  coating.  The 
branches  or  hydrants  in  no  case  need  be  over 
three-fourths  of  au  inch,  aud  the  faucets 
'  would  cost  about  $1.25  each.  We  have  been 
‘  particular  in  answering  this  inquiry,  because 
thousaudsof  farmers  all  over  the  country  have 
springs  so  situated  that  at  little  expense  they 
might  carry  water  to  ull  parts  of  their  houses 
>  and  barns ;  aud  did  they  once  know  the  luxury 
8  of  abundance  of  flowing  water,  would  for  all 
t  tune  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to 

f 

the  matter. 

THE  CLOVER-LEAF  BEETLE,  ETC. 

i  S.  J.,  North  Bergen ,  N.  T.—l.  Hoes  the 
Acme  Harrow  act  as  a  hanow,  or  only  as  a 


pulverizer?  2.  Inclosed  I  send  some  woims 
that  are  eating  our  clover,  also  some  eaten 
clover.  Some  fields  that  three  weeks  ago 
looked  very  fine,  contain  now  only  bare  stalks; 
what  are  the  pest?,  and  what  can  we  do  to  rid 
our  fields  of  them  f 

Ans.— I.  The  Acuie  acts  as  a  harrow  as  well 
as  pulverizer,  and  is  good  for  all  purposes  ex¬ 
cept  harrowing  growiug  crops— graiu.  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  etc.  It  would  cut  them  off,  but  foi 
all  other  purposes  it  works  very  nicely.  2 
They  are  larva:  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Beetle 
(Pbytonomus  puuetatus.  Fab.),  the  insect 
which  is  doing  so  much  damage  to  the  clover 
in  Central  Western  New  York.  The  beetle 
is  about  three-eigdths  of  au  inch  long.  It  lays 
smooth,  greenish  white  eggs  in  clusters  m 
the  hollows  of  the  leaf-stalks;  the  larva:  eat 
the  leaves  iu  irregular  patches  at  first;  but 
where  abundant  they  eat  the  entire  leaves, 
leaving  nothing  but  bare  stalks.  The  beetles 
and  larvae  are  very  shy,  aud  as  one  approach¬ 
es  them  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  hide. 
They  also  do  tlieir  euting  in  the  night.  1}  iug 
concealed  under  stones,  dirt,  or  othei  things 
during  the  day  time.  When  full-grown,  the 
larva:  are  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long.  Most  of  them  assume  a  greenish 
tinge,  with  a  whitish  dorsal  stripe,  though 
some  remain  a  pale  yellowish  white.  1  hey 
are  about  40  days  iu  becoming  full-grown, 
and  then  they  spin  an  oval-shaped,  pale  yellow 
cocoon,  attaehod  to  the  clover  stem*  or  leaf¬ 
stalks.  As  bad  as  are  the  ravages  of  the  larva-, 
the  damage  done  by  the  perfect  beetle  is  much 
worse,  as  it  eats  voraciously,  devouring  flower 
heads,  leaves,  and  stalks,  and  when  the  posts 
have  done  with  a  field  it  is  a  sorry  spectacle 
indeed.  A  portion  of  these  beetles  hybernate 
iu  out  of -the- way  places;  much  the  larger 
part  lay  eggs  in  the  Full,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  hatch,  aud  the  larva*  hyber¬ 
nate  inside  the  leaf  stalks. 

Any  treatment  that,  will  destroy  the  stubble, 
and  with  it  the  hybernatiug  larva:,  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual  means  of  destruction. 
Should  they  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the 
larval  state  in  a  clover  fitdd,  it  should  at  once 
be  plowed,  rolled,  aud  harrowed  down  close. 
Paris-green  or  other  mineral  poisons  w  ill  uu 
doubted ly  destroy  these  insects,  but,  this  should 
not  be  applied  and  the  clover  afterwards  used 
as  food.  We  suggest  the  following  method, 
which  has  never  yet  been  tried:  Where  a  field 
is  badly  infested,  apply  a  solution  of  Paris 
green  or  London  purple,  and  leave  it  long 
enough  to  kill  all  the  lieetles  as  well  as  larva: 
iu  the  field,  and  then  plow  the  clover  down  for 
green  manure.  This  course  has  the  great  ad 
vantage  of  killing  all,  where  plowing  down 
liefore  poisoning  would  allow  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  beetles  to  escape  to  other 
fields.  In  England  there  are  many  Ichneumon 
flies  that  prey  upon  these  insects,  but  none  of 
them  has  as  yet  appeared  on  this  side  ol  the 
Atlantic,  but  it  is  hoped  they  may  do  so  soon. 


CONTROLLING  HEX  IN  ANIMALS. 

W.  n.  L.,  ftidgetiiUe,  Minn.— Is  there  any 
way  of  controlling  the  sex  of  young  animals, 
and  what  is  the  general  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject? 

Ans.— The  old  idea  that  the  right  ovary  aud 
testicle  ure  concerned  in  the  production  of 
males, and  the  left  in  the  production  of  females, 
is  found  to  ho  untenable,  for  when  either  the 
right  or  left  organ  has  been  removed  from 
either  sex,  the  maimed  animal,  as  lias  been  fre¬ 
quently  proved  by  experiment,  produces  males 
and  females  iu  about  the  usual  proportion. 
According  to  Professor  Thu  ry’s  theory,  atone 
time  quite  popular,  but  now  considered 
groundless,  sex  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  egg  at  the  moment  of  lecundu- 
tiou:  that  which  has  not  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  maturity  producing  the  female,  and 
that  which  has  been  fecundated  when  this 
point  of  maturity  has  passed,  producing  the 
male.  If  this  theory  were  correct,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  males  would  arise  from  the  greater 
maturity  and  complete  development  of  the 
germ,  aud  the  production  of  female  or  male 
could  be  regulated  by  having  copulation  take 
place  in  the  early  stage  of  beat  for  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  iu  the  late  stage  for  the  latter.  It, 
is  fouud,  however,  that  w  here  the  males  con¬ 
stantly  ruu  with  the  breeding  females,  so  that 
copulation  takes  place  at,  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  heat,  the  number  of  each  sex  among 
the  offspring  is  nearly  equal  iu  the  average  of 
a  number  of  years.  Some  remarkable  results, 
however,  are  claimed  to  have  been  brought 
about  iu  testing  the  truth  of  this  theory.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  Girou  de  Buzareiugues 
when  young  males  are  copulated  with  well-fed, 
strong,  older  females, there  is  a  preponderance 
of  female  offspring ;  while  in  case  of  the  copula¬ 
tion  of  mature,  vigorous  males  with  younger 
aud  weaker  females,  the  males  among  the  off¬ 
spring  predominate.  A  great  number  of 
experiments  have  been  made  witn  different 
animals  to  test  the  truth  of  this  theory,  and 
the  results  have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  couth  med 
it.  The  theory  is  generally  accepted  at  pres- 


ent  as  having  a  good  deal  of  truth  iu  it,  and 
many  breeders  act  in  conformity  with  it.  In 
iKso,  Mr.  D.  D.  Ftqnet,  of  Texas,  published 
that,  be  had  repeatedly  controlled  t  he  sexes  of 
domestic  animals  by  food  alone.  For  instance, 
when  In*  wished  to  obtain  a  heifer  calf,  he  fed 
the  cow  light,  cooling  food  for  some  days 
before  putting  her  to  the  bull,  aud  at  the  same 
time  fed  the  latter  with  rich,  heat-producing 
food;  but  when  be  wished  to  obtain  a  bull 
calf,  he  reversed  the  practice.  Considerable 
attention  was  attracted  at  the  time  by  his 
positive  assertions,  which  were  backed  up  by 
certificates  from  his  neighbors,  but  since  then 
we  have  seen  nothing  with  regard  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Mr.  Stay vesant,  of  Dutchess  County, 

N.  Y.t  some  years  ago,  maintained  that  he 
could  also  control  the  sex  of  animals.  His 
plau  to  secure  a  heifer  calf  was  simply  this: 

If  a  cow  had  produced  for  her  last  calf  a 
heifer,  he  did  not  allow  her  to  be  served  the 
first  time  she  came  in  season,  but,  let  her  run 
over  until  the  second  time,  when  she  was 
served  in  the  first  of  the  beat,  aud  immediately 
shut  up  by  herself  until  it  passed  over.  If  she 
did  not  catch  that  time,  bo  let  her  run  over 
heat  number  three,  aud  had  her  served  in  heat 
number  four,  and  so  ou  till  she  finally  did 
catch.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cow  had 
produced  a  bull  calf,  he  had  her  served  the 
first  time  she  came  arouud  after  calving,  aud 
shut  ber  up.  as  in  theotber  case.  If  she  failed 
to  catch,  he  let  her  run  over  the  next  season,- 
and  had  her  served  in  season  number  three, 
aud  so  on  until  she  did  catch.  This  theory  is 
founded  on  two  assumptions;  first,  that  the 
sex  of  the  offspring  depends  entirely  upon  the 
female;  and, second,  t-hat  every  alternate  egg 
is  of  the  same  sex,  and  experience  is  opposed 
to  l Kith  these  assumptions.  There  is  uo  doubt 
that  some  males  aud  females  are  constitution¬ 
ally  disposed  to  produce  either  male  or  female 
offspring  exclusively  or  in  great  preponder¬ 
ance.  Some  seasons  aud  some  localities  appear 
also  to  have  considerable  influence  in  control¬ 
ling  sex.  In  spite  of  all  theories  aud  all  sorts 
of  practices,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  males  averages  about  tho  same  as  that 
of  females.  “  Male  and  female  created  He 
them,”  appears  still  to  indicate  a  law  of  produc¬ 
tion,  which  man’s  utmost  skill  aud  ingenuity 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  alter  appreciably. 

ERADICATING  CANADA  THISTLES. 

U.  L.  S.,  Venango,  Pa.— What  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  rot  of  Canada  Thistles? 

Ans. _ In  order  to  know  the  best  way  to 

grow,  or  exterminate,  any  plaut,  it  is  well  to 
know  something  of  its  structure  and  mauuei 
of  growth.  The  Canada  Thistle  is  au  annual, 
iu  precisely  the  same  sense  iu  which  a  potato 
is  au  annual.  It  shoots  upward  from  au  eye, 
produces  leaves,  blossoms,  aud  bears  low,  if 
auy,  seeds,  aud  dies.  A 11  tho  feeding  roots  of 
the  'plaut  proceed  from  the  upright  stalks. 
But  from  under  grouud  it  sends  off  creeping 
root-stocks  (rhizomas.)  iu  all  directions;  these 
are  studded  with  eye?,  aud  during  the  latter 
part  of  Summer  become  filled  with  nutriment, 
the  same  us  a  potato  tuber,  and  these  are  what 
survive  the  Winter,  and  spread  the  nuisance 
from  every  eye  the  succeeding  Spring.  Now, 
supposing  we  hud  a  plot  of  ground  full  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  we  could  not  plow  it,  how  would 
we  get  rid  of  them?  It  is  clear  to  every  oue 
that,  if  each  time  they  sent  above  ground  a 
crop  of  sprouts,  we  were  to  pull  them  off,  the 
tubers  would  soon  become  exhausted  and  die. 
Precisely  the  same  course  will  eradicate  the 
thistles.  But  if  we  study  the  potato  a  little 
closer,  we  shall  see  that  growth  up  to,  or  near 
I  blossoming  time,  is  made  iu  part  at  tho  expense 
of  nutriment  contained  in  the  tubers,  uud  if, 
instead  of  coutiuually  pulling  tbe  shoots,  we 
let  them  grow  until  about  that  time,  aud  then 
J  pull  them,  we  shall  suve  the  labor  of  pulling 
several  times.  The  same  is  the  case  with  tho 
s  Thistle.  Very'  much  of  its  top  growth,  up  to 
&  the  showing  of  the  first  blossom,  is  made  at  the 
expeuse  of  the  nutriment  in  tbe  root-stocks,  so 
r  that  if  just  at  that  time  we  pull  every  stalk, 
and  continue  to  do  so  from  that  time  onward 
I  during  the  season,  not  allowing  them  to  per 
l  feet  a  leaf,  the  root-stocks  will  become  so  ex- 
t  bausted  that  noue  will  survive  the  Winter. 
The  easiest  wuy  to  kill  them  is  to  put  the  iu- 
fested  plot  in  clover,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
blossoms  show,  mow  it;  a  little  plaster  now 
®  applied  will  stimulate  the  clover  into  a  rapid 
^  growth,  ami  when  knee-high,  say  for  this  lati- 
‘  tude  about  July  IS,  plow  the  plot  carefully  so 
B’  as  not  to  leave  a  thistle  showing ;  at  once  roll 
1  or  harrow,  or  both,  down  smooth.  From  this 
time  on  watch  the  place  carefully,  as  often  as 
.  once  a  week,  aud  when  any  thistles  show,  cul- 
:i  tivate  with  a  broad,  sharp-toothed  cultivator; 

'  and  a  day  later,  go  over  it  with  a  sharp  hoe, 
and  cut  every  escaped  thistle  under  t  e 
*  ground.  The  thistles  will  be  very  few  alter 
o i  tbe  plowing,  and  wifi  grow  rapidly  less  each 

nt,  time;  scarcely  one  will  appear  after  the  mid- 
ad  die  of  September.  In  the  Fall  plow  again; 
ed  and  a  splendid  fitting  will  have  beeu  given  for 
is-  !  any  spring  crop;  not  a  thistle  will  ever  again 
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be  seen  there,  unless  it  comes  from  a  seed.  Be 
thorough,  complete  death  comes  from  absolute 
certainty  that  every  thistle  is  kept  down. 

HBAVKS  IX  HORSES,  ETC. 

J,  G. ,  Gaylord,  Mich. — 1.  What  are  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  heaves  in  horses'  3. 
What  is  a  good  work  on  keeping  stock,  raising 
calves,  and  treating  their  diseases? 

Ans. — Heaves  is  a  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  confined  chiefly  to  mature  horses,  and 
limited  almost  entirely  to  places  where  clover 
hay  is  used.  It  is  unknown  on  the  Plains,  ex¬ 
cept  in  horses  brought  from  the  East  and  al¬ 
ready  affected  by  it.  The  change  of  food, 
however,  soon  removes  the  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  except  when  the  animal  is  hard  driven. 
At  first,  the  cause  of  the  ailment  is  probably 
mechanical;  but  improper  food,  etc  ,  doubt¬ 
less  soon  affect  the  lungs,  so  as  to  produce  the 
symptoms  known  as  heaves.  The  chief  causes 
of  the  malady  are  feeding  on  dusty  or  musty 
hay  and  grain,  and  on  food  of  a  bulky 
character.  One  form  of  it  is  sometimes  caus¬ 
ed  by  a  hard  gallop  or  other  severe  exertion, 
after  a  full  meal.  Prevention  is  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  constant  trouble  from  the 
ailment,  for  from  lls  very  nature  there  can  be 
no  permanent  cure  for  it;  although  it  may  be 
considerably  eased  and  relieved  by  suitable 
feeding,  yet  the  trouble  will  return  on  the  first 
provocation.  The  moans  of  prevention  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  when  once  the  causes  are 
known.  Avoid  dusty  food  of  all  kinds  and 
musty  hay  or  grain,  or  breeding  from  diseased 
horses,  for  the  disease  is  readily  inherited.  To 
alleviate  the  trouble,  the  food  should  bo  nutri¬ 
tious,  but  given  in  condensed  form,  a  little  at 
a  time  but  often,  and  regularly,  say.  four  or 
five  times  a  day.  Oats,  beaus,  wheat  straw, 
chaff,  turnips  or  carrots,  with  a  little  hard- 
stalked  hay  free  from  dust,  and  moistened, 
together  with  clean,  cured  corn  stalks,  have 
all  proved  satisfactory ;  but  the  feed  should  be 
chiefly  grain  and  grass  in  Summer,  and  grain 
and  roots  in  Winter.  Water  should  be  given 
sparingly.  Arsenic  in  small  doses  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  with  dealers;  as  in  nearly  all  cases 
it  effects  a  temporary  cure  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete,  it  enables  them  to  palm  off  an  un¬ 
sound  as  a  healthy  animal.  They  usually 
begin  with  throe  grains  a  day,  increasing  to 
five  in  it  week,  and  continue  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  giving  from  10  to  12  grains  dally  to¬ 
wards  the  end.  As  the  appetite  is  morbidly 
ravenous,  leading  tho  affected  animul  to  eat 
litter,  etc.,  tho  bedding  should  l>e  removed  by 
day,  aud  the  horse  be  muzzled  by  night.  A 
lump  of  rock  salt  at  oue  end  of  tho  manger 
and  a  chunk  of  chalk  at  the  other,  have  proved 
beneficial.  2.  Amorican  Cattle,  by  L.  F. 
Allen,  $8.50,  to  bo  had  through  the  American 
News  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EARLV  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FRENCH  HORSES, 
ETC. 

U.  P  li.,  Bishop  Creek,  Cal.— 1.  When  and 
by  whom  was  the  first  Percheron  horse  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States.  2.  What  is  the 
altitude  of  St.  Louis  above  the  sea  level,  and 
how  far  is  it  from  salt  water  l 
Axs. — 1.  The  Canadian  horso  is  certainly  a 
descendant  of  tho  French  Percheron,  Per- 
cheron-Normau,  or  Norman  horse,  for  in  this 
country  all  these  three  names  aregiven  to  the 
same  breed.  The  early  French  settlers  i  u  Can¬ 
ada-East  imported  horses  from  Normandy,  and 
bred  them  for  niuny  generations  entirely  un¬ 
mixed,  and  even  to-day  the  agricultural  horses 
of  Lower  Canada,  though  stunted  in  size  by 
the  cold  climate  and  the  hard  usage  to  which 
they  have  for  generations  been  subjected,  are 
evidently  of  the  same  race.  There  is  no  re¬ 
cord  of  the  first  importation  of  these  horses 
made  into  Canada,  but  it  was  probably  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  years  ago;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  them  were  brought  into 
the  old  British  Colonies,  aud  afterwards,  when 
these  became  the  United  States,  the  importa¬ 
tions  continued,  for  down  to  the  preaeut  day 
Canadian  horse*  have  for  generations  been 
imported  into  this  country.  The  fb-st  direct 
importation  from  France  to  the.  United  States, 
however,  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Harris, 
of  Moore&town,  New  Jersey,  who  imported 
one  Norman,  Percheron-Norman,  or  Pereher- 
ou  stallion  aud  two  mares  in  1839— the  first 
full-bloods  ever  brought  directly  to  this 


ing  her  eyes  both  proved  nearly  blind.  She 
eats  well,  and  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk,  aud 
were  it  not  for  her  blindness  would  now  bo  all 
right.  When  she  dropped  her  calf  iu  early 
Spring, there  was  trouble  with  the  after  birth. 
How  should  she  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — This  cow  is  evidently  suffering  from 
blood-poisoning  by  retention  and  absorption 
of  the  after  birth,  and  should  be  treated  as 
follows:  Give  l1^  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
when  that,  has  operated,  or  in  two  days,  begin 
daily  doses  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
sola,  and  coutinue  for  one  month.  Put  a  lump 
of  alum  on  the  stove,  and  when  it  is  burned  to 
a  dry,  white  powder,  use  it  as  follows;  put  a 
large  pinch  of  it  in  a  quill  or  tube,  and  puff  it 
into  the  eye;  it  will  cause  a  discharge,  and 
encourage  absorption  of  the  film,  and  proba¬ 
bly  restore  the  sight.  Do  this  every  evening; 
fit  a  shade  on  the  horns  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  thelight;  or  keep  the  cowin  a  darkened 
stable  for  a  week  or  10  days,  and  feed  her  cut 
grass  with  bran  slop,  but  no  meal. 

SORE  FEET  IN  COWS. 

E.  MeM.,  Darlington.— Some  time  ago  one 
of  the  feet  of  a  cow  of  mine  became  swollen, 
so  that  the  toes  stood  apart  with  deep  cracks 
between  them.  All  the  other  cows  are  now 
getting  similarly  affected.  There  is  some 
swampy  land  in  the  pasture;  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  and  what  is  a  remedy  for  it? 

An 8. — This  trouble  is  caused  by  the  wet  pas¬ 
ture.  If  a  person  were  to  work  barefooted  in 
wet  mud  for  a  few  days,  he  would  soon  under¬ 
stand  why  the  feet  of  cows  which  pasture  iu 
wet,  swampv  grouud,  or  are  kept  in  wet, 
muddy  yards,  should  bo  sore.  There  can  be 
no  cure  while  the  cause  exists,  and  some  time 
will  be  required  to  heal  the  feet  and  get  rid 
of  the  inflammation.  The  treatment  should 
be  to  wash  tho  feet  and  break  up  all  the  scales 
that  may  have  fortuod.  Then  apply  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  as  follows:  one  pound  of  lard  and 
four  ounces  of  resin  molted  together;  add  half 
a  pint  of  turpentine  and  two  ounces  of  acetate 
of  copper  (verdigris)  in  flue  powder;  mix  when 
hot,  and  stir  until  cool.  Apply  to  the  sore  feet, 
aud  then  bind  them  with  bandages  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Two  weeks  will  be  required  to  effect  a 
cure. 

cow  FOX. 

C.  Ft.,  ML  Pleasant,  La, — 1.  What  will  cure 
small,  fiat  sores,  the  size  of  a  finger  nail,  in  a 
cow’s  teats  l  2.  Can  a  cow’s  “heats’’  be  de¬ 
pended  on  every  21  days,  after  the  first  nine 


Miscellaneous. 

W.  C.  R.,  Bardolph,  III—  What  are  the 
cabbage  worms  specimens  of  which  are  in¬ 
closed  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  kill  the 
little  striped  squash  bug?  3.  What  manure 
is  best  for  strawberries,  and  when  should  it 
be  applied  ? 

Ans,— 1.  The  worms  had  dried  up  aud  dis¬ 
appeared  when  tho  box  was  opened.  Try 
spraying  the  plants  with  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  through  a  spraying  pump  or  bellows.  2. 
We  have  used  for  the  striped  beetle  this  sea¬ 
son  plaster  aud  Paris-green,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  of  the  latter  to  125  of  the  former,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  S.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  old  farm  manure.  To  this  it.  would  be 
well  to  add  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  to  the 
acre  (or  more),  of  raw  bone  flour.  It  should 
be  applied  a  mouth  before  preparing  the  laud. 

J.  C.  0,,  Somerset,  Ky.,  sends  grass  seeds 
for  name. 

Ans. — One  is  Velvet  Grass  (Holcus  lanatus)- 
just  about  as  mean  a  grass  as  grows,  and  a 
horrible  pest  iu  lawns;  tho  other  is  Quack 

' — Tritioum  repens, 
and  pasture  grass, 


frmplcmetttjs  ami  Parhinmj 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  TJNLOADER 


Grass,  or  Creeping  Wheat 
This  is  both  a  good  lawn  i 
though  often  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

II.  A.  O,,  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  sends  some  potato 
beetles  infested  with  parasites,  and  asks 
whether  the  lutter  are  well  known  to  ento¬ 
mologists. 

Ans. — Yes.  The  parasito  is  the  common 
American  Uropoda  (Uropoda  Americana. 
Riley),  a  mito  which  is  well  kuown  to  live 
upon  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle.  It  is  figured 
and  described  iu  Riley's  “Potato  Pests.”  and 
also  in  his  Missouri  Entomological  Reports.  In 
some  localities  it  has  appeared  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  completely  covering  tho  beetles  and  de¬ 
stroying  so  many  of  them  us  to  aid  materially 
iu  saving  the  crop. 

Dr.  J.  \V.,  Moline tte,  Ont.,  Can. — What  is  a 
remedy  for  tho  small  black  fly  that  infests 
young  turnips  and  cabbages? 

Ans. — Dust  tho  young  plants  as  soon  as  up, 
iu  the  morning  while  wot  with  dew,  with  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  hard  wood  ashes,  one 
part  of  plaster,  and  one  part  of  bone  dust,  put¬ 
ting  on  ft  liberal  supply.  This  will  both  keep 
the  fly  at  a  distance,  aud  stimulate  a  rapid 
growth  of  young  plants  into  rough  leaf,  when 
they  aro  comparatively  safe. 

C.  C.  G.  M.,  Spring  Hill,  Kan.— Why  do  the 
leaves  of  my  Brugmausia  suavooleus  curl  and 
look  unnatural  ? 

Ans.— If  your  plant  is  in  a  pot  turn  it  out, 
shako  away  most  of  the  earth  from  its  roots, 
and  plant  it  out  in  your  gurden  in  rich,  mel¬ 
low  soil.  Give  it  lots  of  water  duriug  dry 
summer  weather,  and  lift  and  repot  it  next 
September  or  October. 

J.  L.  It.,  Cadiz,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I  get  a 
mole  trap  suitable  for  a  small  flower  bed? 

Ans. — There  are  two  traps  made,  either  of 
which  will  please  you— one  by  Young  &  El¬ 
liott,  18  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.;  the  other  by 
H.  W.  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  It  would  be 
well  to  solid  for  circulars  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self. 

W.  II.  W.,  Winnesheik,  Iowa.— Is  the  in¬ 
closed  grass  Quack  ?  What  kind  of  hay  does 
it  make?  How  can  it  be  eradicated? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  Quack — Tritioum  repens. 
It  makes  bay  of  the  first  quality,  if  cut  when 
nearly  in  bloom.  We  have  raised  our  heaviest 
crops  of  corn  upon  a  Quack  sod.  It  would  be 
well  to  apply  a  surface  fertilizer  and  harrow 
it  in. 

J.  S.,  Raleigh,  IV.  Va,,  and  several  others. 
See  elsewhere  iu  this  Department  for  Heaves 
in  Horses. 
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That  it  will  not  Bcwtnh  jrmtr  prouri'i  NumIb  no  ad¬ 
justment,  hut  will  raku  oh  an  on  all  niirfstwc  Will 
not  Scatter  at.  the  otul*.  Will  rorni  u  windrow  ill 
hoavy  op  uroon  irr »»«.  fit  i-amly  lu-M  down  while  at 
work.  Will  ihimpi'axily  Will  rnloonwilv  Will  turn 
coolly.  Will  malic  loss  nol**>,  ami  is  tho  innot  I'tpon- 
slvoly  hullt.  and  hamlaoiupitt  Itakoi  In  the  market. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

Box  73  JUICUm  FALLS,  III  ASS. 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

WITH  I’ATKNT  SPICKI* 

It  KG  l!  I.  A  TO  It.  ...  1 


I  Ieoh  tier  a’  I  m proved  Til  rc«,h  I  utj  IVInr.ht  lie.  ttil- 
lu  warranted.  Ontnlozuch  with  valiuthlc  Information 
Prrtc.  Solo  owner*  of  fjtvet-lrentl  jiatanta.  All  others 
InfrlnKninontM,  tiaobnar  A  Non*,  Lumnlulr,  l*a. 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Rccetvori  First  Premium  a'  N  Y.  State  Fair,  isvh,  I8xl  iumI 
IftHit, „nf|  Grand  Gold  Mr. nil  h,  l.-tAU, over Bodorlak  Kii'l  nthuru, 
tlw  only  porfuot,  ltuy  Pru»B  raado.  I'liia  10  tnua  In  oar. 
Mont  .finjilii  unit  durable.  A  liulu  uver y  3  iiilmitm.  Sati.fao* 
tion  KUiirmitooll.  Three  halo*  to  any  other  new1  tiro.  Hr  ml 
for  Olroulura.  .  Alio  llome-l’owerr,  Hoad  Grader.,  Cldor  MHO, 
Corn  Shelter*,  Feed  Cutter.,  eto.  Miiiiiitnulured  Iw 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO-  UU  Louis.  MO 


TUE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 
SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 


The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
I  Immnuulrt  liMiKe.  Illustrated* '.IrOUlftr  free  Maim 
factored  by  C.  1).  brooks,  A ddluon, Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  June  27. 

C.  Ei  P.— L.  S.— W.  K.  •«.—  N.  S.,  thanks— S.  E.— C.  T* 
— W.  P.— T.  H.  McM.,  thanks— A.  W.  B.— W.  T.— H. 
Morgan,  thank»-W.  II.  W.— J  W.  8.— W.  C.  B.— n.  T. 

O.  F„  M.  D„  thanks— , I.  C.  0.-8.  J.  B.-H.  S.-O.  N.  S. 
li.  B.  —  B.  F.  D.  8. — J.  T.  It, — R,  W.  F. — S.  and 

P. -J.  S.  CL— A.  S.  L.—C.  L.— J.  R.  H.-D.  S.  Hicks, 
thanks— W.  J.  B.— J.  J.-J.  N.  O.— 8.  A.  I).-C.  11,  8.- 
M.  W-F,— W.  II.  R.-H.  S.-H.  N.— S.  W.  B.— C.  T, 
thanks,  too  late  — I,.  A.  R.-J.  B.-T.  M.-I.  H.-M.  C. 
-F.  A.  D.-D.  W.  W.-M.  C.-W.  H.  W.-T.W,  L.— F.  8. 
D.-A.  M.-M.  8.  C.-P.  H.— E.  M.  X.  W.  J.-R,  M.  O. 

M.  C.  B.-A.  L.-R.  O.  C.— A,  E.-R.  M.  I).,  thanks-.!. 

B.  W.-L.  A.  G.— I.  IF— I,.  A.  R,— J.  8.  Jr.— M.A.  B.—  I). 
M.-A.  B.  A.— J.  B.  MoO.-R.  H.  W.-F.  E.  B.,  thanks— 

C.  S.  O.— C.  C.  C.  M.,  thanks.  Tho  oncstlon  was 
answered— T.  W.  T.,  tbauki—  J.  R.  W.— C.  E.  h. 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


\  SAVES  twodlftliM  of  the.  Seed 

-  AT-.  .  mid  one-half  of  the 
l  ertilizer.  I.Uhtei'H  the  draft.  Pro- 
\/V  ^11  vetiUi  cIoiooiik  Seed  will  come  n | > 
several i lays Hootier.  .TO  m  r  . .  nt  more 
■ceil  will  come  on.  Produce*  etrioig  plants 
and  largo  yield  Send  tor  |ouni>hli  l  "/foe  it,  /taint, 
WU«»i.”S»»ct  u»m  KesuUtor  Cu.  I,b moat, Centre  Co. Pa 


NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 


coun¬ 
try.  2.  The  average  hight  ol'  St.  Louis  above 
the  sea  level  is  about  470  feet.  The  city  is 
built  ou  three  terraces,  the  first  rising  gently 
from  the  river  for  about  a  mile  to  17th  Street, 
where  the  elevation  is  150  feet  above  the 
stream;  the  ground  then  gently  declines  to 
25th  Street,  aud  again  falls  to  Wilson’s  Hill, 
four  miles  from  the  river.  The  nearest  salt 
(sea;  water  to  St.  Louis  Ls  the  head  of  Mobile 
Bay,  475  miles,  a  trifle  east  of  south. 

BLOOD-POISONING  IN  A  COW. 

H.  V.  P,  Bird  Island,  Minn.—  A  cow  of  mine 
having  been  left  out  one  night,  caught  a  severe 
cold,  and  had  a  fever  for  a  few  days.  Her 
kidneys,  also,  seemed  to  be  affected.  Her  eyes, 
too,  became  swollen,  and  ran  water.  I  ap¬ 
plied  salt  water  to  them  and  raw  potato  poul¬ 
tices.  The  swelling  disappeared,  but  on  open- 


Alnnerul  Agent 


Went  Troy,  N.  Y 


f  h.  ri  |  r  ^ 

~  ■'  -LtSi: - - - tS  >•  /  clr  f  i.  '.  4  V  -'7;.V  _  ■ 

Y>e  pn  ly  rmv'hln,  ih.u  rrrelv'4  an  nwnnl  on  both  Hm*-power  and  Tlirv.htr  nn.l  Clvuner.  m  tho  <v„t, ,  i  , 
awarded  tholwnlai  t  Cold  Medals  riven  by  the  New  York  Slat*  Agricultural  Society  on  I  lor  ..  •(  ■ 

the  °n|y  Ihreehor  •elected  from  theriut  number  built  In  the  United  Static.,  forlUa.tr.llon  and  .1.--.  ri.,ii..ri  j„  «‘Ai„d.-»„i, 
of  Applied  Meehan  .  ..  recently  published,  thu,  adopting  it  U  till!  Standard  too.  him,  of  this  country.  B  ,  thP 
Cheapest  la  the  end.  Catalogue  »ent  free.  Address,  JUNABb  11AUUEU,  CoblukDl,  Si  hob  otic 
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Mr.  Jno.  S.  Collins,  who  attended  the 
late  Nurserymen’s  meeting  at  Chicago, 
writes  us  that  the  town  of  Pullman  (Ills.) 
belongs  to  the  Pullman  Car  Co.,  and  that 
the  sewage  is  carried  from  the  town  to 
the  tillable  land  by  the  use  of  the  immense 
Corliss  engine  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial.  On  some  of  the  land  100,000 
gallons  a  day  to  12  acres  were  used.  Upon 
100  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  celery,  cab¬ 
bage  and  potatoes  principally,  they  cleared 
$6,000. 

Can  chemists  tell  whether  the  nitrogen 
of  chemical  fertilizers  comes  from  hair, 
leather,  rags,  horn  shavings,  or  from  flesh, 
blood,  or  other  sources  in  which  it  is 
available  as  plant  food?  Can  chemists 
tell  us  whether  phosphoric  acid  conics 
from  rock  or  from  bones?  If  not,  to  wlmt 
extent  can  we  rely  upon  the  analyses 
which  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  State 
agricultural  stations?  Truly  we  must 
trust  to  the  honesty  of  chemical  fertilizer 
manufacturers  to  a  great  extent,  after  all. 


Farmers,  in  getting  their  reapers  and 
mowers  ready  for  use,  should  see  that 
every  bolt  and  nut  is  screwed-up  to  its 
place  and  that  all  parts  (It  perfectly.  Bet¬ 
ter  spend  an  hour  or  so  beforehand  in 
looking  them  over  than  have  to  stop  after 
work  is  commenced.  In  starting  any  ma¬ 
chine  that  has  been  used,  it  is  economy  to 
use  at  least  one  gallon  of  kerosene  or  crude 
petroleum.  It  will  cost  anywhere  from 
10  to  25  cents,  and  if  used  freely  once  or 
twice  before  starting,  and  if  then  (lie  rest 
of  the  gallon  is  used  in  the  first  two  or 
three  hours  the  machine  is  run,  it  will 
soften  up  and  wash  out  the  old  oil  and 
gum  that  have  become  settled  in  the  boxes 
as  hard  as  wax,  and  save  the  teams  many 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the  aggregate 
draft  every  day  as  long  as  i(  is  run,  and 
to  save  draft  is  to  save  muscle,  and  muscle 
costs  feed,  and  feed  is  money.  Don’t 
spare  the  kerosene. 

- — 

In  our  tests  with  different  commercial 
fertilizers  upon  potatoes,  a  report  of 
which  is  given  in  this  impression,  every 
plot  lolls  the  same  story.  Potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  alone  or  combined,  does  no 
good;  but  ammonia  alone,  as  well  as  the 
three  combined,  produce  the  strongest 
growth.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  series 
of  tests  which  so  corroborate  each  ot  her. 
Evidently  the  land  needs  complete  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  that  is  just  what  might  have 
been  inferred  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  has  been  cropped  for  many  years  and 
has  received  very  little  plant  food  of  any 
kind.  It  may  he  asked :  “Why  docstheam- 
rnonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  alone  produce 
such  marked  effects  ?”  Our  answer  would 
be,  that  as  both  of  these  are  very  soluble, 
the  acid  probably  serves  to  render  availa¬ 
ble  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
soil  which  were  previously  unavailable.  If 
the  very  same  experiments  were  continued 
on  the  same  plots  for  several  years,  the 
nitrogen  would  probably  show  no  more 
effect  than  cither  of  the  others. 

WORK  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  to  which  cattle  are  liable,  one  of 
which  is  contagious  while  the  other,  like 
the  disease  of  the  same  name  iu  the  human 
subject,  is  not  communicable  to  others. 
The  former  is  the  plague  which  has 
wrought  woeful  destruction  among  the 


herds  of  Europe,  and  whose  reported  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  few  places  in  this  country  has 
provoked  the  restrictions  to  which  our 
cattle  trade  is  subjected  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  It  has  always  been  claimed  by  some 
people  that  although  the  symptoms  of 
affected  animals  here  closely  resembled 
those  of  the  contagious  form  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  the  disease  in  reality  was 
neither  contagious  nor  infectious.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  malady  was  of 
local  origin,  caused  by  the  manner  of  feed¬ 
ing  or  keeping  stock,  while  others  who 
were  willing  to  concede  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  imported,  have  thought  the  type 
was  so  modified  by  our  climate  and  other 
causes  as  to  lose  its  contagious  character. 
Skeptics  of  both  classes  have  stoutly  as¬ 
serted  that  the  veterinarians  who  have  re¬ 
ported  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  among  our  herds,  have  either 
been  ignorantly  mistaken  in  their  diagno¬ 
sis,  or  have  purposely  exaggerated  the 
danger  from  the  disease,  with  the  object  of 
securing  for  themselves  notoriety  or  fat 
offices.  The  assertion  has  been  frequently 
reiterated  that  there  is  notin  this  country  a 
single  case  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia.and  the  $1,000  w  hich  a  prominent  stock 
owner  offered  some  months  ago  for  proof  of 
such  a  case,  still  remain  in  the  challenger’s 
pocket.  While  in  Eogland  and  other  in¬ 
fected  European  countries,  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  and  the  utmost  rigor  in 
their  enforcement  are  needed  to  prevent 
tlie  rapid  and  disastrous  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  over  wide  areas,  it  does  seem  a  trifle 
strange  that  in  this  country,  in  Spite  of 
the  careless  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated  in  some  of  the  States  in  which  its 
existence  has  been  reported,  it  has  re¬ 
mained  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  few 
places  wdiere  the  pestiferous  conditions 
under  which  the  cattle  are  kept,  would 
naturally  generate  non-contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  among  other  maladies. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  losses  already  in¬ 
flicted  on  cattle  owners  by  the  reported 
existence  of  contagious  pleuro-pncumonia 
here  and  there  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  the  real  nature  of  the  disease 
among  our  herds  should  have  been  de¬ 
monstrated  long  ago.  “Better  late  than 
never,”  however,  and  accordingly  we  arc 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  part  of  the  $150,000 
lately  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
work  of  the  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  is 
to  be  expended  in  investigations  in  this 
direction.  Through  Dr.  I).  E.  Salmon, 
Chief  Veterinarian  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commissioner  Loring  has 
been  consulting  with  the  Boards  of 
Health  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
Brooklyn  Board  shall  establish  au  experi¬ 
mental  station  where  healthy  and  diseased 
cattle  will  be  confined  t  ogether,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  disease  is  really  contagi¬ 
ous.  Similar  tests  will  be  made  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Washington,  while  agents 
will  be  sent  to  various  points  in  the  West 
to  report  observations  there. 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  BOGUS  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  similar  pro¬ 
ducts  in  this  State,  went,  into  effect  on 
June  1 ;  but  a  large  number  of  factories 
arc  still  turning  out  the  stuff,  and  it  is 
sold  as  freely  as  ever  by  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers.  Just  as  in  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,  the  two  principal  Western  points 
where  artificial  “butters”  are  made,  the 
manufacture  has  greatly  diminished  for 
the  Summer,  so  in  this  citv  where  most 
of  the  Eastern  hog  and  bullock  “butters” 
are  made,  some  of  the  factories  have  sus¬ 
pended  operations  for  the  present,  not  out 
of  respect  for  the  law,  but  because  it  is 
more  profitable  to  accumulate  the  raw 
materials  now,  to  be  worked  up  into  imi¬ 
tation  concoctions  in  the  Fall.  Many  of 
the  makers  openly  anuounce  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  defying  the  law  as  unconstitution¬ 
al;  while  the  dealers,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  will  find  an  excuse  for  selling  the 
product,  in  the  plea  that  it  was  manufac¬ 
tured  previous  to  the  first  of  June;  for  no 
one  questions  the  right  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  dealer  to  sell  any  of  his  product 
made  before  that  date.  Complaints  are 
already  heard  of  the  inaction  ot  Dairy 
Commissioner  Brown  for  not  proceeding 
at  once  against  the  violators  of  the  law; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Commissioner  had  not  only  to  create  the 
machinery  of  the  Commission,  but  to  get 
it  in  working  order  and  start  it  pro¬ 
perly. 

Moreover,  the  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
which  the  Commission  was  founded,  relates 
to  many  other  things  besides  bogus  butters, 
only  one  short  section  out  of  the  16  of 
which  it  is  composed,  relating  to  the  sale  of 
such  concoctions.  While  it  is  highly  im¬ 


portant  that  the  law  should  be  enforced 
against  oleomargarine  and  similar  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  adulterations  of  milk  and  cheese 
must  also  receive  attention.  8omc  weeks 
ago  an  inspector  was  appointed  for  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  whose  business  it  is 
to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the 
oleomargarine  and  suine  trade,  and  in¬ 
vestigations  of  a  similar  nature  arc  being 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  State  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
law.  The  opponents  of  the  law  have 
engaged  the  services  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel,  those  of  W.  M.  Evarts  among 
others,  and  prudence  demands  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  ground,  so  that 
when  proceedings  shall  be  begun,  they 
mav  bo  prosecuted  with  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  success.  In  view  of  the  Western 
judicial  decisions,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  Courts  will  decide  against  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law.  That  the  State 
has  the  right  to  prohibit  tbe  manufacture, 
wilhin  her  borders,  of  unwholesome  pro¬ 
ducts  or  of  those  specially  likely  to  be 
unwholesome  and  fraudulent,  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Courts  in  Missouri  and 
Jowa,  and  oleomargarine  and  its  con¬ 
geners  have  been  included  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Probably  the  chief  trouble  will 
arise  with  regard  to  products  made  out¬ 
side  the  boundary  of  the  State,  for  here 
the  State  legislation  may  be  found  to  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
progress  of  the  struggle  against  imitation 
dairy  products  in  New  York  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  watched  with  no  small  interest  by 
dairymen  in  all  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  should  be  of  at  least  equal  inter¬ 
est  to  consumers  of  dairy  products,  for 
while  only  the  pockets  of  the  former  are 
concerned,  the  health  of  the  latter  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  results.  The 
wealthiest  manufacturers  of  the  products 
in  the  country  aTe  here,  and  they  will 
doubtless  be  willing  to  spend  a  liberal 
share  of  their  vast  profits  in  order  to 
secure  a  continuance  of  them,  by  upsetting 
the  law  which  puts  an  end  to  them;  while 
the  State  has  already  appropriated  $60,000 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by 
special  means  outside  the  ordinary  ma¬ 
chinery;  and  will  doubtless  supply  funds 
to  support  its  legislation  vigorously  and 
effectively  beffore  the  Courts.  The  result 
of  the  contest  in  this  State  is  very  likely 
to  affect  legislation  in  others  also. 

COMMON  SENSE  INSURES  SUCCESS. 

Although  firmly  believing  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  science  when  applied  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  farm  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil— in  short,  in  thorough  complete,  sci¬ 
entific  farming — and  (hat  the  farmer  who 
most  thoroughly  understands  the  scien¬ 
tific  relations  between  the  soil  and  ma¬ 
nures  on  the  one  hand,  and. soils  and  crops 
on  the  other,  and  who  most  closely  com¬ 
plies  with  their  requirements,  will  be  the 
most  successful,  and  will,  while  raising 
the  best  and  most  paying  crops,  most  im¬ 
prove  his  soil;  yet  we  do  not  wish  it 
understood  that  we  think  that  mere  book 
knowledge,  or  a  thorough,  theoretical, 
scientific  knowledge  alone,  no  matter  how 
complete  or  how  perfectly  learned,  ever 
can  make  a  farmer.  A  perfect  theoretical, 
scientific  knowledge  alone  never  makes  a 
watch-maker,  a  machinist,  a  physician  or 
a  chemist  even;  why  should  it  make  a 
farmer?  In  all  branches,  proficiency  re¬ 
quires  the  student  to  be  taught  the  practi¬ 
cal  application,  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
parts  of  science. 

Men  are  endowed  with  certain  natural 
faculties  which,  for  convenience,  we  call 
senses,  and  through  which  all  knowledge 
of  outward  things  is  acquired,  and  which, 
especially  in  the  farmer,  need  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation,  so  that  they  may 
become  remarkably  acute,  and  ever-ready 
for  use  in  detecting  any  waste  or  in  sug¬ 
gesting  any  possible  improvement  in  his 
methods,  whether  applied  to  the  soil  or 
the  stock.  His  ear  should  be  as  well 
trained  as  that  of  the  finest  musician, 
ready  to  detect  anything  going  amiss  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  farm  machinery,  by  the 
sound;  his  quick  ear  should  catch  the  first 
symptom  of  distress  m  the  breathing  of 
any  animal.  His  nose  should  be  a  stand¬ 
ing  investigating  committee,  always  on 
the  alert  for  any  noisome  smell  about 
the  stable,  cellar,  or  manure  piles;  that 
nothing  valuable  be  allowed  to  escape; 
that  nothing  mitritious  be  wasted  by  im¬ 
properly  feeding  the  stock ;  that  no  foul 
gases  be  allowed  to  breed  in  the  cellar,  to 
poison  himself  or  his  family. 

His  eye  should  have  constant  supervis¬ 
ion  of  everything,  seeing  and  approving 
what  is  right,  and  condemning  what  is 
wrong;  it  should  aiso  be  able  to  detect  in 
the  clouds  and  sky  the  indications  and 
probabilities  of  the  weather.  A  delicate 
sense  of  taste  is  not  only  a  source  of  much 


pleasure,  but  should  be  also  used  to  de¬ 
tect  by  the  taste  of  the  milk  anything 
amiss  in  the  feed  of  the  cow,  and  should 
enable  the  farmer  to  make  butter  and 
cheese  of  the  finest  grade  and  of  uniform 
quality. 

Touch,  or  feeling,  if  properly  edu¬ 
cated,  enables  tbe  farmer  to  detect  that 
certain  softness  of  skin  and  tissues  be¬ 
neath,  which,  in  an  animal,  are  indicative 
of  a  tendency  to  acquire  flesh  rapidly  and 
of  the  best  quality.  It  also  enables  him 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  condition  as  to 
dryness  of  his  crops  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  mow.  and  also  of  the  keeping  of  the 
grain  in  the  bin. 

There  is  still  another  sense  of  vastly 
more  importance  to  the  farmer  than  any  of 
these — common  sense.  This  is  that  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  weigh  im¬ 
pressions,  test  the  truth  of  so-called 
knowledge,  and  form  our  own  judgment; 
it  leads  us  to  investigate,  sift,  weigh,  and 
judge.  By  it  alone  can  the  impressions 
received  by  the  other  senses  become  avail¬ 
able,  and  without,  it  the  most  complete 
scientific  education  is  only  so  much  more 
weight  to  an  overloaded  animal.  It  differs 
from  knowledge,  because  it  weighs  knowl¬ 
edge;  it  takes  the  statements  of  science, 
compares  them  with  each  other,  and  with 
facta  already  established,  and  judges  of 
their  accuracy.  Wc  have  known  some  very 
learned  and  wise  men  that  were  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  common  sense — notably  so — and 
made  the  most  ridiculous  blunders.  It 
differs  from  judgment,  from  the  fact  that 
on  its  investigation!!,  tests  and  conclu¬ 
sions,  judgment  is  formed,  and  unless  so 
formed  ia  very  liable  to  be  incorrect. 

Common  sense  is  the  offspring  of  brains, 
active,  thinking,  educated  brains.  Its 
possessor  is  thoughtful,  careful,  consid¬ 
erate;  if  confronted  with  an  emergency, 
he  carefully  considers  the  surroundings, 
quickly  arrives  at  a  conclusion,  and,  on 
acting  upon  it,  almost  invariably  finds  it 
correct.  It  is  as  essential  in  hired  help 
as  muscle,  and  often  much  more  so;  if 
sent  to  perform  certain  work,  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  it  takes  all  the  tools  needed  along; 
he  knows  just  how  to  take  advantage 
of  every  circumstance,  and  thus  saves 
time  and  muscle  both,  not  only  for  him¬ 
self  but  for  his  team  as  well.  Common 
sense,  like  all  other  faculties,  is  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  a  natural  gift,  yet  it  is  as 
capable  of  education  and  development  a9 
mind  or  muscle,  and  being  so  very  im¬ 
portant.  in  all  positions  of  life,  should 
receive  great  attention  from  the  parent 
and  educator. 

Education  without  common  sense  makes 
a  man  like  a  ponderous  engine  without  a 
governor,  liable  to  the  greatest  irregular¬ 
ities,  and  to  ruin  at  last.  Science  and 
common  sense  combined  are  simply  irre¬ 
sistible;  no  obstacle  too  great  to  be  over¬ 
come,  no  success  too  complete  to  be  at¬ 
tained  ;  therefore  give  the  children  a  good 
education,  and  see  to  it  that  their  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  not  neglected. 


BREVITIES. 


A  little  lemon  juice  in  water  with  no  su¬ 
gar  is  very  efficacious  in  quenching  thirst. 

Tuk  Farm.  Field  and  Fireside,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  has  concluded  not  to  sue  tbeR.  N.-Y.  for 
libel.  We  are  sorry,  aud  have  expressed  our 
regrets  to  its  publisher. 

Be  careful  during  this  very  hot  weather 
not  to  drink  too  much  ice-water.  Though  it 
mav  taste  better,  it  reallv  will  not  quench 
thirst  as  quickly  as  water  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

The  early  strawberry  crop  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  was  very  good;  the  later  crop  has 
been  ruined  by  drought.  Oats  are  burning 
up;  early  sweet-corn  is  tasseliog  out  when  a 
foot  high;  field  potatoes  have  received  a  severe 
check,  and  we  have  never  known  a  full  crop 
to  follow. 

We  have  been  looking  over  the  last  volume 
of  the  Am.  Pom.  Society  somewhat  carefully, 
and  must  say  that  it  seems  to  us  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  any  other  we  can  call  to  mind.  One 
would  suppose  that  Secretary  Beal  already 
had  his  hands  fuLl  without  this  additional 
load,  which  is  of  itself  no  light  oue  to  carry. 

It  is  tbe  fashion  no  w-adays  to  end  about 
everv  sentence  with  “and  that  sort  of  thine, 
“and  things  of  that  sort,”  “and  such  stuff,” 
“and  all  that.”  “don’t  you  know,”  don't  you 
see”  etc.  We  beg  to  say  that  “this  sort  of 
thing”  sets  us  wild,  and  that  callers  at  the 
Rural  office  will  kindly  suppress  “such  stuff, 
for,  “don’t  you  know,”  we  hear  so  much  of  it, 
“don’t  you  see,”  that  we  had  far  rather  listen 
to  talk  of  things  of  some  other  sort. 

From  the  well-known  agricultural  writer 
and  editor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  we  have  received 
the  following  gratifying  note:  “That  is  a 
beautiful  tribute  you  pay  to  your  father,  in 
the  Rural  of  21st  June,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  perfectly  just.  You  also  show  your  owu 
admirable  management  of  the  paper,  and  in¬ 
domitable  industry  and  perseverance.  May 
a  kind  Providence  long  spare  your  life  for  a 
continuation  of  this  highly  useful  and  benefi¬ 
cent  work.  As  an  earnest  appreciation  of  it, 
I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name  in  full. 

ANTHONY  BENEZET  ALLEN.” 
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single  horse  of  the  sort.  Nothing  has  been 
said  here  about  the  beauty  of  the  horse;  his 
utility  stands  first  and  foremost.  “Handsome 
is  that  handsome  does.”  One  of  the  homeliest 
horses  in  my  possession  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  stahle  for  general  use. 

The  breed  which  is  best  for  farmers  to  raise, 
is  determined  easily  by  noting  what  kind  of 
horse  brings  the  most  money.  Always  raise 
such  as  command  the  highest  market  price, 
and  if  it  is  necessary,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
to  make  the  most  in  every  department  of  the 
farm,  sell  them.  Should  you  need  animals  for 
home  use,  buy  them  and  make  money  in  the 
transaction.  The  general  purpose  horse  is  not 
the  one  that  will  bring  the  most  money.  The 
horse  that  brings  the  highest  price  at  present 
must  have  one  of  these  three  requisites— speed, 
beauty,  or  size. 

When  our  boys  shall  receive  lessous  in  hand¬ 
ling  and  caring  for  animals  from  instruc¬ 
tors  who  are  really  competent  to  stand  before 
a  class  and  show  practically  what  are  the  good 
points  and  qualities  of  the  noblest  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  and  how  they  can  be  brought  out  and 
fully  developed,  then  may  wo  hope  to  see  on 
every  farm  what  are  so  rarely  found  now, 
horses  good  for  farm  and  road. 

Scott  County,  Iowa. 


ana  tuey  snowa  sell  at  from  four  to  six  cents 
per  pound.  Natives  would  probably  weigh 
from  00  to  100  pounds,  and  shear  from  three  to 
four  pounds  of  wool,  while  the  giade  will 
shear  from  eight  to  12  pounds.  In  nmkiug 
the  cross,  we  shall  have  secured  an  increase  of 
from  five  to  eight  pounds  on  fleece,  and  from 
40  to  60  pounds  on  carcass,  which  would  show 
a  reasonable  profit,  besides  paying  the  extra 
cost  of  the  male. 

Sheep  husbandry,  like  any  other  industry, 
must  have  the  right  mau  nt  the  helm  to  be 
profitable.  One  must  have  a  liking  for  it,  and 
make  it  a  study.  Blood  will  tell  and  feed  will 
tell,  on©  may  take  a  flock  of  sheep  and  make 
them  gaiu  and  pay,  while  another  will  lose  by 
the  operation. 

Breed  well,  feed  well,  and  then  sell  well; 
there  is  profit,  in  so  doing,  there  is  loss  in  the 
reverse. 

Sauk  Couuty,  VVis 


fraud  last  Fall,  shows  that  these  lying  eivcu 
lars.  etc  ,  have  been  sent  to  friends  of  ours  in 
at  least  11  State*  and  two  Territories  in  this 
country  and  to  three  provlucos  in  Canada. 
There  is  not  on  this  Continent  a  more  bare¬ 
faced  swindle  that  is  allowed  publicly  to  prac¬ 
tice  its  wiles  than  this  New  Brunswick  scheme, 
which  is  carried  on  by  a'  rogue  who  skipped 
across  the  line  from  Maine  as  soon  as  the  Post- 
office  black-listed  such  frauds  in  the  United 
States,  and  undertook  to  punish  their  con¬ 
ductors  for  using  the  U.  S.  mails  for  fraudu¬ 
lent.  purposes.  Of  course,  these  circulars,  etc., 
must  have  boon  sent,  to  us  to  tell  us  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  activity  of  the  swindlers,  for  we  have 
already  denounced  them  bo  often  and  so  hearti¬ 
ly,  that  uone  of  our  readers  could  be  ignorant 
of  their  uefnrious  character. 

The  Buckeye  Gdden  Butter  Compound, 
price  HI  a  box,  holds  half  an  ounce  of  crude 
mixture  of  common  soda  and  alum,  each 
worth  10  cents  per  pound  in  the  markets.  It 
is  colored  with  a  little  organic  dye. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS.— Class  VI 


HORSES — FARM  AND  ROAD;  THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  FARMER’S  DSE, 


E.  A.  LYNDE, 


“.Tack  of  all  Trades  and  Master  of  none” 
is  applied  to  persons  who  pursue  a  variety  of 
callings.  The  farmer's  horse,  or  a  general- 
purpose  animal,  is  the  “Jack”  among  bis  class. 
The  number  of  things  he  is  able  to  do  well  can 
hardly  be  enumerated.  He  is  equally  useful 
attached  to  the  plow,  harrow,  seeder,  planter, 
roller,  reaper,  thrasher,  or  farm  wagon.  Ho 
has  drawn  the  farm  products  to  market,  and 
the  family  to  various  social  gatherings,  and 
the  children  have  had  many  a  happy  ride  on 
bis  back.  The  owner  has  used  him  where- 
ever  his  labor  was  available,  and  has  ever 
found  him  to  give  satisfaction.  Can  such  an 
animal  be  described  ?  Hardly  with  the  pen. 
From  a  drove  of  three  year  old  colts  I  would 
select  a  “Jack”  about  as  follows:  I  would  turn 
out  those  heavy  fellows:  some  one  in  the  city 
needs  them  for  heavy  traffic;  I  would  also 
turn  out  those  light  chaps;  they  are  more  use¬ 
ful  for  quick  and  light  work  on  the  road. 
Now  there  remain  animals  of  medium  size; 
weighing  from  WOO  to  1,000  pounds.it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  when  these  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  are  in 
working  trim,  their  average  weight  will  be 
from  1,150  to  1,200  pounds. 

Now,  as  a  great  many  ills  are  developed 
during  the  time  of  breakiug  and  bringing  the 
animal  up  to  his  full  usefulues,  iti*  important 
that  he  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see 
that  he  is  well  made.  Hoofs,  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  animal,  should  he  small; 
the  pasterns  rather  short;  from  the  fetlock  to 
the  knee  and  hock  short;  from  the  knee  and 
hock  upward  to  the  joiuts  above  should  be 
long,  showing  an  abundance  of  muscle— not 
fat— at  the  upper  part;  the  shoulders  should 
have  a  medium  slant;  tho  withers  and  breast 
should  not  be  thick;  the  breast-bone  some¬ 
what  prominent;  the  hack,  from  the  withers 
to  tho  loins,  very  short;  the  barrel  round; 
from  the  loins  and  hack  of  the  hips  let  every 
part  be  large  and  full;  neck  long,  rather  than 
short,  and  on  top  straight  front  withers  to 
where  the  head  joins.  Thu  head— I  cannot  tell 
exactly  where  horse  sense  is  located,  but  can 
suy  that  an  intelligent  horse  is  as  superior 
among  horses  as  an  intelligent  man  is  among 
men,  and  that  a  horse  without  sense,  however 
perfect  iu  other  respects,  cannot  be  made  a 
good  furut  unimal,  any  more  than  a  man 
without  seuse  can  be  made  a  good  farmer. 
Tho  bead  should  he  clear  cut  in  every  part¬ 
icular;  nostrils  thin  and  flexible;  the  head 
should  he  so  joined  to  neck  and  so  shaped  that, 
whether  tho  nose  is  held  far  from  or  near  the 
breast,  breathing  is  not  interfered  with.  The 
eye  should  he  full  and  prominent;  the  ears  have 
a  good  width  between  them  and  be  nearly  par¬ 
allel  to  each  other  when  held  in  like  position. 
The  farmer’s  horse  should  he  quick  in  move¬ 
ment,  but  not  continuously  in  motion. 

As  the  children  are  sent  to  school,  because 
youth  is  the  age  at  which  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  with  ease  and  rapidity,  so  with  the 
“Jack  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  moat  important 
factors  on  the  farm.  The  colt,  at  three  years 
of  age,  should  begin  to  earn  its  living;  then, 
with  proper  usage  and  training,  he  will  pay 
his  way  until  five  years,  and  then  he  fit  to  be¬ 
come  profitable  to  his  owner.  What  can  thi* 
animal  do  at  the  age  of  five,  if  he  has  been 
properly  cared  for  and  trained!  Briefly,  he 
will  haul  a  load  equal  to  hia  own  weight,  on 
a  suitable  vehicle,  12  miles  in  three  hours;  this 
is  his  walking  gait.  The  same  ground  will  be 
covered  iu  a  light  wagon  containing  the  family 
in  two  hours,  and  can  he  gone  over  readily  in 
an  hour,  when  it  become*  necessary  to  call  the 
doctor.  A  pair  of  farm  horses,  as  used  in  the 


PRIZE  ESSAY— Class  VII 


SHEEP— THE  BEST  BREEDS,  AND  HOW  BEST  TO 
FEED  AND  CARE  FOR  THEM. 


8.  A.  BELTON 


Geo.  Eaton  is  the  name  under  which  a  "saw¬ 
dust  swindler”  is  sending  a  large  number  of 
ciieulars  through  the  mails  to  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  hut  especially 
in  tho  West.  On  visiting  the  address  ho  gives 
in  East  16th  Street,  thi*  city,  we  found  that  he 
had  hired  one  of  a  number  of  letter  hoxe*  to 
1st  iu  a  little  tobacco  store.  Like  all  of  his 
stripe,  be  protests  vehemently  his  fidelity  and 
friendship;  puffs  the  extraordinary  excellence 
or  hia  “groon  leaf  articled-counterfeit 
greenback*— and,  with  child  like  innoceuco 
declares  he  “  will  have  full  coufidonce”  In  hia 
prospective  dupe,  ir  the  latter  returns  the 
"letter”— a  printed  circular— with  which  ho 
trie*  to  beguile  him.  ‘ 

“  So  true  as  there  Isa  God 

are  some  of  the  < - 

barefaced  scoundrel  seeks  to 
denae  of  his  intsuded  victims. 


MAGAZINES 


The  magazines  for  July  have  almost  ri¬ 
valed  them  selves.  They  are  teeming  with  the 
most  excellent  reading,  anil  the  engraviugs 
are  done  in  the  highest  style  of  art  and  taste. 

Uarper’h  Mauazink  is  a  mirror  of  the 
summer  world.  Its  opening  article  transports 
its  readers  to  the  Nile.  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  takes 
them  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  country  seat,  his 
Pomeranian  home;  William  Black  has  brought 
his  heroine,  Judith  Shakespeare,  to  tho  summer 
fields  of  Avon,  which  is  charmingly  described 
iu  a  picture  by  Mr.  Abbey ;  E.  P.  Roe  has 
brought  his  story  again  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Hudson  while  it  hoars  its  summer  beauty.  The 
“Summer  Resorts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,”  by 
Annie  Howells  Frdchette;  stories  by  Frank 
R.  Stockton  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins;  11 
full  pago  engravings,  wit.li  the  usual  Easy 
Chair,  Literary  Record,  etc. 

The  Century  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  John  Bright.  The  leading 
article  is  1  ‘ Recent  Architecture  in  America,’’ 
by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  very  finely 
illustrated;  followed  by  a  poem,  “Nine  Graves 
in  Ediubro’,”  by  Irwin  Russell.  The  article  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  entitled  “Scenes  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Romance,”  is  filled  with  most  charm¬ 
ing  illustrations.  “  Catalina’s  Betrothal,” 
“Lady  Berherlna,"  Chapter?.;  “TheKu-Klux- 
Rlnn,  It*  Origin,  Growth  and  Disbandment;” 
“Tho  U.  S.  Pension  Office,”  are  some  of  the 
contents  of  this  number,  with  Topics  of  the 
Times,  Open  Letters,  and  Brio-a  Brae. 

The  Manhattan  opens  with  a  very  fine  en¬ 
graving  of  Lord  DufTeriu,  from  a  photograph, 
and  has  a  well  written  article  upon  his  life  by 
J.  L.  Whittle.  “Fair  Verona,"  an  illustrated 
article,  by  J.  W.  Davis;  “  Riverside  Park,”  by 
Martha  J.  Lamb.  Also  articles  and  poems, 
by  Frank  Vincent,  Jr.,  Thomas  S.  Collier, 
Laura  Lodyard  Pope,  J.  Parker  Norris,  and 
many  others. 


remote  from  markets,  where  wool  only  is 
sought,  the  fine-wools  are  the  most  suitable 
breeds.  They  are  extremely  hardy,  and  yield 
a  larger  amount  of  wool  per  head  thau  the 
coarse-wools,  which  sells  for  more  money.  But  if 
one  is  li  ring  in  a  thickly  settled  country,  where 
mutton  is  the  first  object  and  wool  secondary, 
then  keep  the  coarse-wools,  of  which  there 
are  several  different  breeds,  viz.,  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  South  Down,  Shropshire  and  Cots- 
wold.  The  South  Down  and  Shropshire  grow 
medium  wool,  while  that  of  the  Cotswoid  is 
the  coarsest.  As  iu  the  case  of  all  other  kinds 
of  stock,  a  grade  will  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  ordinary  farmer  better  than  a  thor¬ 
oughbred;  a  cross  of  native  ewes,  with 
thoroughbred  males  is  to  he  preferred. 
’Tis  mutton  we  are  after  first,  and  in 
my  experience  the  cross  or  the  Cotswoid  on 
native  stock  produces  the  required  re¬ 
sult*.  We  can  procure  a  supply  of  native 
ewes  at  from  *2  50  to  $3  per  head,  and  a 
thoroughbred  Cotswoid  buck  should  not  cost 
more  thau  $15  to  $20.  Ho  must  ho  young 
and  of  large  but  compact  franio,  with  a  thick 
neck  and  large  limbs,  and  he  should  ho  well 
woolod,  especially  on  the  belly,  and  have  a 
good  forelock  and  pedigree,  if  a  yearling,  25 
ewes  are  a  sufficient  number,  and  double 
that  number,  if  a  two  year-old.  The  buck 
should  uot  be  allowed  with  the  owes  till  about 
the  first  of  December,  unless  one  has  extra  fa¬ 
cilities  for  caring  for  the  Jambs. 

So  much  for  our  flock;  now  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  separate  sholtor  and  yard,  as  poor  results 
always  follow  where  sheep  aud  other  stuck 
yard  together.  The  stable  may  be  of  logs,  a 
straw  shed,  or  a  frame  building-:  the  main 


On  my  Solemn  Oath;’’ 
”  “Before  Heaven,” 
expressions  with  which  the 

-  .j  win  the  confl- 

Of  course,  tho 
name  given  i*  false;  of  course  the  fellow  will 
never  send  any  counterfeit  mouey—  he  is  far 
too  Bhrewd  to  incur  the  risk  of  arrest  for 
doing  so— and,  of  course,  in  many  cases  he  will 
ultimately  swindle  whoever  may  be  foolish 
and  knavish  enough  to  correspond  with  him. 

O.  W.  D.,  Fort  Madison,  la.— We  do  not 
know  any  publication  named  Home  Cheer. 
Good  Cheer  Is  probably  meant,  and  that  is 
published  by  Mr.  Watsi.u,  Greenfield,  Conn., 
an  enterprisiug  man.  The  credit  of  tho 
Shouluger  Organ  Co.,  of  Now  Haven,  Conn., 
is  “  very  good.” 

We  warn  our  friends  against  the  Michigan 
Loan  and  Publishing  Co.,  who  are  advertising 
to  lend  money  at  3>;  per  cent. 

A.  Perez  says  ho  is  in  jail  iu  Havana,  Cuba, 
for  stealing  $237,600  in  hank  notes  and  $11,000 
iu  gold  from  the  Spanish  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  treasurer.  With  this  “  swag" 
he  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  on  learning 
that  a  private  detective  was  after  him,  he 
buried  his  plunder,  and  next  day  was  arrested 
and  sent  back  to  Havana,  where  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  “equipage,  including  hia 
trunk,”  aud  straightway  incarcerated.  Ho 
is  now  writing  from  his  “prison”  to  utter 
strangers  in  the  Unitod  States,  offering  them 
one-third  of  the  buried  treasures,  whose  exact 
location  lie  thoroughly  remembers— on  what 
conditions?  None  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
letters  sent,  but  doubtless  a  cash  advance  will 
be  asked  for  from  any  oue  foolish  enough  to 
answer  the  first  missive.  We  have  no  extra¬ 
dition  treaty  with  Spain,  so  Perez  could  not 
have  been  surrendered  to  one  of  her  depend¬ 
encies;  but  granting  that  such  a  thief  was 
taken  back,  it  is  certain  that  the  fellow  who 
writes  over  his  name  is  not  the  Him  on  Pure 
whom  the  prison  authorities  would  not  allow  to 
“negotiate”  with  outsiders  with  regard  to  his 
“plunder."  If  therein  a  real  Perez 


BOOKS, 


rogue  in  jail, 
another  rogue  outside  tho  prison  walls  is  seek 
ing  to  swindle  “Gringoos”  in  the  name  of  the 
imprisoned  rascal. 

To  various  inquirers:— We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  Argosy  Publishing  Company  of  this 
city. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’s  specific  for  catarrh  is  a 
nostrum  widely  advertised  a3  an  infallible 

cure.  ’  It  is  put  up  in  small  boxes  having 
two  compartments,  containing  powders  which 
are  to  be  used  alternately.  Both  boxes  bold 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  both  contain 
merely  common  soda,  worth  one-fifth  of  a 
cent.  We  hare  seen  the  stuff  advertised  for 
50  cents  and  $1  per  box! 

“Rough  on  Rats”  is  merely  common  white 
arsenic,  slightly  colored,  and  there  would  be  a 
profit  in  it  at  15  cents  a  pound  l 
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Lathrop  &  Co.,  publisher,  Boston.  Price, 
25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Young  Folk’s  Library” 
edition,  which  is  composed  of  12  good,  well 
written  stories,  for  Summer  reading. 

“  One  Thousand  Quotations.”  comprising  the 
choicest  thoughts  nod  sayingsof  many  emi¬ 
nent  writers.  .1.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  New  York  City.  Price,  35  cents. 

Health  Primers.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Rcen.  i‘.  Blukiston  <N c  Co.,  publishers. 
Price  #1.85. 

This  is  the  first  volume  -  of  which  there  is  to 
be  four— and  it  contains  throe  liooks  by  three 
scientific  physicians, “Winterand  its  Dangers,’ 
“Bummer  and  its  Diseases,”  “Sea  Air  and  Sea 
bathing.”  A  very  valuable  work  upon  subjects 
that  every  one  is  interested  in,  as  all  need  help 
to  keep  from  falling  into  the  dangers  here  de¬ 
scribed. 


£ox  lUomnt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MI  SI  BAY  CLARK. 


THE  BROADWAY  STAGE. 


Pr  seems  now  that  the  class  of  people  who 
are  ever  ready  for  change,  are  ubout  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  removal  of  the  Broadway  stages. 

Now  we  beg  to  ask  why  this  relic  of  the  old 
time  should  be  done  away  with,  for  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  something  new '{  What  greater  novelty 
can  one  have,  than  to  get  into  a  stage  at  the 
ferry  along  towards  the  close  of  a  summer 
day,  and  take  a  ride  up  town. 

As  the  old  stage  jogs  along  over  the  pave¬ 
ments  you  catch  a  glimpse  through  its  open 
windows  of  the  passing  throng  hurrying 
hither  and  thither,  and  one  is  lost  in  wonder¬ 
ing  where  so  many  people  sleep  and  where 
they  eat.  Then  of  the  quantity  of  food  re¬ 
quired,  for  them,  and  the  different  manner  of 
preparing  the  sume  so  as  to  suit  all  tastes. 
Then  of  the  homes  they  live  in— how  few 
have  much  of  the  comforts  of  life,  A  good 
idea  can  be  had  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  in 
this  city  by  riding  through  Ave.  A.  or  B.  of  a 
warm  summer  day,  tttld  see  the  number  of 
heads  which  the  windows  frame,  and  the  ages 
of  these  same  heads.  Some  are  smooth  and 
shiny  from  youth,  and  others  from  extreme 
age;  there  ure  also  the  brown  haired  and  the 
gray,  all  close  together,  eager  to  catch  the 
least  breath  of  air  that  umy  happen  to  blow  in 
that  direction.  Their  rooms  are  very  small, 
and  no  chance  for  ventilation,  as  perhaps  the 
people  who  occupy  the  back  rooms  are  not 
inclined  to  have  the  door  open  which  divides 
the  apartments,  and  so  it  must  be  that  they 
suffer  from  the  close  atmosphere.  But  it  is 
the  little  children  who  are  to  lie  the  most  pit¬ 
ied  —these  helpless,  innocent  ones.  God  pity 
the  children  of  the  poor.  Y ou  dou’t  see  such  a 
sight  us  this  from  the  windows  of  a  stage, 
though,  because  there  is  no  line  running 
through  this  portion  of  the  city,  so  we  will 
return  to  our  subject. 

From  these  windows  you  get  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  the 
grand  buildings  that  line  Broadway  on  both 
sides:  and,  when  one  sees  an  engraving  of 
them  in  a  city  guide  book,  they  cau  recognise 
them,  and  not  wonder  to  themselves  “where 
that,  building  cun  be,  for  1  never  saw  it.;"  but 
will  be  ready  to  give  a  minute  description,  in 
reply  to  a  question  about  it  from  friends  who 
see  New  York  for  the  first  time.  And  we 
think  that  this  is  reason  enough  in  itself,  to 
keep  the  stuges  running ,  and  also  at  the  same 
time,  our  credit  as  a  “citizen  of  no  mean  city.” 
Then,  still  jogging  on,  one  sees  the  tires], 
weary,  faithful  horses,  plodding  along  after 
their  hard  day’s  work,  with  heads  down,  no 
doubt  wishing  that  the  miles  were  shorter  and 
their  supper  nearer.  But  all  the  horses  you 
will  sue  are  not  like  these,  for  there  is  nobility 
among  horses.  Do  we  not  hear  it  said  some¬ 
times  of  a  tricky  bad  horse:  “I’ut  him  before 
a  car  and  that  will  SOOU  reduce  his  vueltle!" 
Yes,  the  poor  horses!  It  is  only  fair  to  think 
that  there  are  places  filled  by  many  who 
would  do  honor  to  a  first-class  turn  out,  if 
they  wore  properly  washed  and  curried. 
But  like  many  among  us,  the  higher  animals, 
their  worth  is  not  known  for  want  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  off,  and  a  friendly  heart  to 
prepare  the  way. 

“As  I  was  a  saying”— there  is  a  horse  nobil- 
lity,  and  wo  believe  it  to  be  “bred  in  the  bone” 
too.  It  lias  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  ride 
behind  many  high-blooded  animals,  but  we 
have  done  so,  and  alii  ost  forgot  tho  beautiful 
scenery  around  us  in  our  admiration  for  the 
two  black  high  steppers,  whose  arched  necks 
and  graceful  movements  were  a  charming 
sight  .  Who  would  think  of  putting  creatures 
like  these  lief  ore  a  city  stage  or  car !  Better  do 
so  before  a  plow  or  harrow,  for  then  they 
would  not  he  degraded  by  the  work  they  wore 
performing,  for  is  not  fanning  elevating  in 
its  tendency  i 

'.\  ell,  one  can  see  horses  of  this  kind  dressed 
in  their  silver-plated  harness  all  bright  and 
shining,  with  the  liveried  driver,  who  is  as 


careful  of  this  precious  charge  as  though  it 
was  something  human :  and  perhaps  more  so, 
for  it  takes  $30,000  to  buy  and  keep  a  team  in 
the  city  a  year,  and  there  are  not  very  many 
of  us  who  spend  that  much  or  have  it  spent 
for  us.  in  a  lifetime. 

Grumblers  do  not  like  the  shaking  and  jost¬ 
ling  they  get  in  the  stage,  and  perhaps  it  is 
this  class  of  persons  who  want  them  abolished. 
Well,  it  is  true  that  one  cannot  l>e  very  social, 
or  carry  on  an  extensive  conversation;  for 
wiiat  is  said  must  lie  in  tho  loudest  voice 
possible,  which  gives  every  other  pas¬ 
senger  the  full  benefit  of  what  is  of 
little  interest  to  them.  But  the  stage 
is  a  place  where  one  cau  think  and  enjoy 
one's  own  company.  When  men  get  into  a 
stage  they  pretty  generally  pitch  in  head  first, 
and  make  a  dive  for  the  strap,  and  while  do¬ 
ing  (50  ore  quite  apt  to  throw  themselves  in 
so  me  body '8  lap,  or  tread  on  somebody's  toes, 
drop  their  umbrella,  and  so  knock  off  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  hat,  or  disarrange  that  of  a  lady, 
finally  regaining  their  equilibrium  enough  to 
sit  down.  Then  comes  the  survey  of  the  fel¬ 
low-passengers.  All  these  incidents  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  the  stages,  which  are 
running  ulofig  Broadway,  and  soon  into  tho 
upjier  portion  of  our  city.  And,  moro  than 
these,  for  acts  amounting  almost  to  those  of 
the  old  time  chivalry,  occur  often  enough  to 
keep  the  confidence  and  faith  of  such  as  see 
so  much  selfishness  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  better  and  nobler  traits  still  exist  in 
the  human  character. 

We  Bay.  let  us  keep  the  old  stages,  and  may 
they  continue  to  bo  one  of  tho  “old  times.” 
Quite  enough  of  the  old  landmarks  have 
already  been,  and  still  are  being  removed, 
their  places  filled  by  more  imposing  buildings; 
and  so  on  it  goes,  for  this  city  will  never  be 
finished.  Let  the  stages  continue  to  roll 
ft[ong.  VIVIAN  WH1TKFIKLD. 


clinch  the  dry  statements  in  the  text-books  they 
will  read  by  and  by. 

It  is  a  mother’s  privilege— yes,  duty— to  be 
ready  to  name  and  describe  the  plants,  flowers 
and  animals  which  tho  children  see  in  their 
daily  rambles.  Tell  that  little  rollicking  fel¬ 
low  who  is  tumbliug  on  the  fragrant,  bay  that 
there  are  4,000  varieties  of  grosses,  and  he  will 
never  forget  it.  Show  that  bright-eyed,  in¬ 
quisitive  girl  tho  fish’s  nest,  and  tell  her  the 
habits  of  the  mole,  the  wren,  and  the  modest 
field  mouse.  Years  after  she  will  smile  as  she 
reads  the  same  in  some  long  lesson,  and  say, 
“Why,  mother  told  me  that  long  ago.”  It  is 
worth  while  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order 
to  devote  the  evenings  to  study,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  answer  wisely  the  eager  questions 
that  throng  our  homes,  I^et  us  work  with 
some  vim  and  system  through  the  duy,  that  at 
twilight  we  may  give  our  time  to  home  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction.  Let  us  make  these 
evening  hours  so  rich  in  happiness  and  mental 
improvement,  that  they  will  lie  a  joyous  in¬ 
spiration  for  our  children — a  harmonious  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  opening  pages  of  life’s  melody  to 
which  we  guide  the  rosy  fingers  of  childhood. 

MRS.  EMMA  0.  STOUT. 


OUR  EVENINGS’  DUTIES  AND 
PLEASURES. 


In  reading  a  good  book  we  find  on  every 
page  a  link  in  the  chain  of  cha  ters  that  re¬ 
veals  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  evenings  of  the  fireside 
circle  are  spent,  shows  to  the  casual  visitor  or 
honored  guest  the  soul  of  the  home  life.  It  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  occupations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent.  members  of  the  family  how  the  closing 
hours  of  the  day  shall  be  spent;  but  the  mother 
should  try  to  establish  the  custom  of  spending 
a  part  of  each  evening  together.  Mind  and  body 
need  a  brief  respite  fro  n  deep  thinking  and 
toil  before  the  vacuity  of  slumber.  While  the 
Winter  King  and  the  bridal  Frost  Queen  are 
making  out-doors  lovely  with  jeweled  star, 
glitteriug  snow  und  pearly  icicle,  we  should 
vie  with  them  in  making  lu -doors  doubly 
attraeti  ve.  Let  the  fires  be  bright  and  cheery , 
the  lumps  glittering  in  crystal  purity,  the 
tuble  roomy  enough  to  invite  all  to  cozy  quar¬ 
ters  with  work-basket,  slates  and  pencils, 
books  and  papers.  If  there  are  school  child 
icu,  let  them  give  an  hour  to  lessons  first,  and 
do  not  withhold  helpful  hints  and  honest  com¬ 
ments  upon  their  work.  Make  them  feel  that 
the  school-room  tasks  are  important  duties, 
sufficiently  so  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  older 
heads  of  the  family.  When  tho  school-books 
have  been  placed  in  their  respective 
satchels  ready  for  the  hasty  departure  in  tho 
morning,  let  there  bo  quiet  games,  pleasant 
stories,  music,  and,  occasionally,  nuts  and 
apples.  Eight  o’clock  is  a  good  hour  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  bed-time,  and  I  love  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  Puritan  custom  of  reading  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible;  not  in  a  dry,  prosy  way,  but 
followed  by  talks  and  questions.  Too  many 
children  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  Book  of 
books  as  one  to  be  handled  only  by  gray¬ 
headed  people  and  ministers;  so  teach  those  of 
your  household  band  to  study  it,  to  love  it,  to 
rely  upon  it  as  a  guide.  It  ueed  not  detract 
from  the  good  cheer  of  the  evening  to  pause 
and  read  awhile  from  the  most  eloquent  and 
sublime  pages  of  literature  that  were  ever 
penned.  When  the  children  have  said  good¬ 
night..  und  tripped  away  to  snug  beds  and  fairy 
dreamland,  there  should  be  reading  aloud  and 
conversation  upon  subjects  that  will  awaken 
thought  atid  study.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
adopt  a  course  of  reading  including  a  variety, 
so  that  neither  science,  history,  poetry,  or 
biography,  lie  neglected,  nor  one  be  allowed 
to  overshadow  the  other.  All  are  needed  to 
expand  the  mental  powers.  Because  you  are 
rural  folks,  remote  from  the  advantages  of 
lectures,  rending  clubs,  aud  public  li¬ 
braries,  is  no  excuse  for  mental  starvation. 
Books  and  papers  arc  cheap,  and  a  library 
cau  soon  be  collected  by  denying  for 
awhile  unnecessary  luxuries  of  food  and 
clothiug.  How  much  richer  will  that 
fanner  be  who  cun  welcome  the  spring¬ 
time  with  a  store  of  knowledge  that  will  deepen 
his  love  for  Nature  and  her  works.  It  will  be 
a  constant  pleasure  to  be  able  to  tell  his  boys 
ruths  in  science  aud  botany  that  will  help  to 


the  soiled  spots  before  wetting  at  all;  when 
washed,  plunge  the  garment  immediately  into 
bard  water,  to  keep  it  from  fading. 

Never  stick  needles  in  the  window  enrtains 
or  casings  (I  have  seen  it  done),  or  leave  them 
loosely  on  the  table- -spread,  whence  they  may 
drop  to  the  floor  ready,  maybe,  for  little  bare 
feet.  Serious  accidents  often  arise  from  such 
thriftless  ways. 

Make  no  great  changes  in  your  garments, 
from  thick  to  thin  fabrics  at  the  beginning  of 
warm  weather,  lest  sore  throat  or  something 
else  should  remind  you  of  your  indiscretion. 

To  have  the  feet  warm  when  riding  during 
cold  weather,  put  on  a  fresh  pair  of  stockings 
the  last  thing  before  netting  out.  There  is 
always  a  little  moisture  iua  pair  that  has  been 
worn  a  few  hours,  which  causes  cold  feet  if 
the  stockings  are  not  changed. 

Whatever  amount  of  work  or  worry  you 
have  on  hand,  Lake  time  to  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  your  growing  boys,  and  deny 
yourself  to  entertain  or  instruct  them  when¬ 
ever  there  is  an  opportunity,  It  is  the  best 
kind  of  an  investment. 

On  rainy  days,  when  the  men  and  1  toys  crowd 
into  the  house,  ami  have  a  right  good  time  at 
the  expense  of  your  clean  floors,  give  all  hands 
the  easiest  dinner  you  can  get,  and  take  a 
lazy  day  yourself;  it  will  do  you  no  harm,  nor 
them  either.  aunt  rachel. 


Piazza  Chair. 


Domestic  Cconotm) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  WORK. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“I  dont  care  about  soup  except  Auntie 
Jane’s,”  said  young  Epicure,  so  I  got  the  recipe 
and  found  it  really  goes!.  She  uses  a  beef 
boue  left  from  a  roast,  and  boils  it  an  hour 
with  two  turnips,  two  carrots,  four  potatoes, 
a  parsnip,  a  few  stalks  of  celery  and  some 
parsley,  and  onions  to  taste  (so  many  people 
vary  in  the  use  of  the  pungent  vegetable.)  All 
these  kitchen  garden  seasonings  are  first  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  and  a  little  rice  or  hot  barley  is 
added.  Boil  three  hours,  then  strain  through 
a  colander,  return  to  the  kettle,  add  a  little 
(very  little)  flour,  and  salt  and  pepper  lightly. 
Auntie  thinks  that  the  even  mixing  and  thor¬ 
ough  boiling  make  all  the  difference. 

Dining  lately  with  a  friend,  she  gave  us  for 
dessert  a  pudding  that  excited  my  curiosity, 
and  I  at  once  asked  the  recipe.  It  was  made 
by  steaming  rice  with  milk,  adding  a  little 
butter,  sugar,  aud  one  or  two  eggs.  Butter  a 
pudding  dish  or  mold,  aud  put  in  a  layer  of 
the  rice  mixture,  than  a  layer  of  finely  cut-up 
peaches,  and  so  on,  alternately  till  tho  dish  is 
full.  Bake  fora  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  warm, 
but  not  too  hot  oven,  and  when  about  to  use 
pour  over  it  a  boiled  custard  flavored  to  taste. 
It  can  either  be  used  from  the  pudding  dish 
or  turned  out  of  the  mold. 

Lately  wTe  have  found  the  old  potatoes 
troublesome  to  make  into  u  palat-ablo  dish, 
they  always  seem  to  have  a  core  to  them.  A 
very  nice  change  is  to  peel  and  slice  them  thin, 
and  fry  alight  brown.  If  auy  boiled  potatoes 
are  left  over,  we  slice  and  put  into  a  saucepan 
about  a  pint  or  more,  add  butter  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg  and  half  a  cup  of  rich  milk  or 
cream;  pepper  aud  salt  to  taste.  It  soon  boils 
up,  and  a  beaten  egg,  to  which  a  trifle  of  milk 
and  flour  is  added,  makes  a  very  nice  dish  that 
children  relish  without  meat. 


PITHS  FROM  NEIGHBOR  CAREFUL’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


As  soon  as  you  discover  a  crack  or  a  break 
iu  the  ziuc  wash-board,  replace  it  at  cnce  with 
a  new'  one;  it  is  better  than  to  continue  to  use 
it  until  your  hands  are  torn  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ragged  edges  unexpectedly. 

When  preparing  to  wash  a  calico  dress  or 
large  apron,  look  out  for  pins  on  the  waist  or 
for  handkerchiefs  left  carelessly  iu  the  pock¬ 
ets.  Wash  out  quickly,  using  hard  soap;  rub 


NOTES. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine  makes  a  very  good  furni¬ 
ture  polish.  Use  only  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time,  aud  be  sure  to  rub  off  all  that  you  can. 

Iced  tea  and  coffee  are  now  iu  demand. 
Some  add  u  piece  of  lemon  peel  to  the  tea 
while  “drawing,”  thinking  it  will  improve 
the  flavor. 

Tuck  your  simple  white  dress  its  entire 
length,  make  a  yoke  waist,  and  have  a  sash 
of  the  same  material. 

If  you  wish  to  save  time  in  ironing,  bring 
in  your  clothes  before  they  are  quite  dry — 
that  is,  those  that  arc  not  starched — fold  and 
iron  at  once. 

Gray  is  at  present  the  fashionable  color. 

Girls,  learn  to  make  and  bake  bread;  to 
irou  a  Bhirt;  to  prepare,  serve  and  cook  a 
meal  as  it  should  be  done,  before  you  think  of 
a  borne  of  your  own. 

It  is  stated  that  hot  milk,  taken  at  stated 
intervals,  ha3  a  most  beneficial  influence  over 
mind  and  body  when  exhausted  Dy  labor  or 
mental  strain. 

Table  linen  irons  and  looks  much  nicer  if 
but  slightly  starched.  Napkins  should  never 
be  starched. 

The  superiority  of  man  over  woman  is 
forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  while 
a  woman  has  but  one,  possibly  two,  pockets, 
a  man  has  ordinarily  fifteen. 

Sateens  must  not  be  starched  when  “done 
up.” 

The  ideal  kitchen  has  a  stone  or  tessellated  • 
floor. 

A  BASKET  SOCIABLE,  ETC. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  against  men, 
they  are  surely  very  handy  to  have  in  a  fami¬ 
ly.  Now  “Solomon”  gets  up  iu  the  morning, 
builds  a  fire,  gets  breakfast  nearly  ready, 
while  I  attend  to  baby  and  four-year-old 
Frank;  but  the  table  is  always  set  the  evening 
before,  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  the 
morning.  Coffee  is  to  be  made,  meat  fried, 
and  perhaps  potatoes.  1  always  bring  the 
butter  and  cream  from  the  cellar. 

Some  work  of  late  outside  of  my  own  home 
has  helped  to  occupy  my  time.  I  hope  every 
Rural  sister  is  interested  iu  the  grand  tem¬ 
perance  movement  tbut  is  now  agitating  our 
country.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  present  mode  of  warfare  against 
King  ('■)  Alcohol,  and  in  connection  with 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  will  add  my  mite  and 
might  to  crush  the  hydra-headed  monster  be¬ 
fore  my  boys  get  old  enough  to  fall  in  the 
snares  of  the  rum-seller.  Making  all  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  at  home,  I  took  uiy  young 
ost  child  and  attended  the  county  convention 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  IJ.,  the  14th  and  15th  of  May. 

Our  church  needed  some  new  furnishing, 
und  we  hud  ud  oyster  supper  last  Winter,  aud 
raised  enough  funds  to  procure  two  large 
chundeliers.  As  the  wal's  needed  paper  aud 
the  windows  new  curtains,  we  had  a  “basket 
sociable”  to  secure  the  necessary  means.  This 
Occurred  the  MOth,  Decoration  Day,  evening. 
Here  is  an  outline  of  the  plan,  as  it  may  be  of 
assistance  to  some  others  in  a  simi  lar  emer¬ 
gency: — Small  cheap  baskets  are  used,  such  as 
those  in  which  peaches,  grapes,  or  other  fruits 
come.  Ladies  put  up  lunch  for  two,  inserting 
their  cards;  gentlemen  buy  the  baskets,  and 
euch  gentleman  must  eat  with  the  lady  whose 
name  he  finds  in  his  basket.  Each  lady  deco¬ 
rates  her  basket  to  Buit  her  taste.  W e  covered 
ours  with  fauey  tissue  i>aper.  Some  use  Japan¬ 
ese  lamp  shades,  and  for  round  baskets  they 
are  very  nice.  Japanese  napkins  are  conve- 
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nient,  two  to  each  basket.  The  first  plan  was 
to  sell  the  baskets  at  auction,  but  some  of  our 
poo d  Christians  thought  this  was  not  a  proper 
thing  to  ilo  in  tne  church,  so  they  were  sold  at 
.W  cents  aoieco. 

What  did  we  put  in  our  baskets'  I  filled 
three  with  roast  chicken,  light  biscuit  and  but¬ 
ter,  cinnamon  rolls,  cookies,  harlequin  or  rib¬ 
bon  cake,  silver  drop  cakes,  jelly  roll  cakes, 
pickled  peaches,  and  potatoes.  I  bake  the 
potatoes,  then  cut  them  open,  take  out  the  in¬ 
side  and  (ill  with  candy  and  nuts;  they  caused 
us  much  amusement.  There  ure  so  many  nice 
recipes  in  the  Rural,  one  need  not  look  long 
for  fancy  Cakes,  pies,  or  other  things  that 
might  be  wanted.  c.  k.  jack. 


Note  — I  usually  read  some  portion  of  the 
Domestic  Economy  columns,  just  to  know  how 
other  people  live,  move,  and  have  their  being. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s 
article  ou  "A  Farmer's  Daughter’s  Experi¬ 
ence.”  I  can  indorse  every  line  and  sentence 
of  it.  I  wish  her  views  were  those  of  the 
majority  of  people.  How  much  smoother  the 
wheels  of  life  would  run,  and  how  much 
healthier  and  better  people  would  then  lie. 
But,  alas!  ignorance  and  conceit  are  rampant, 
and  the  day  of  truth  is  afar  off.  She  puts  the 
case  very  plainly  when  she  says,  “I  like  good 
food  well  cooked  and  nicely  served,  but  L  dis¬ 
believe  in  elaborately  made-up  dishes,”  etc., 
etc.  Such  should  be  the  ideas  of  every  true, 
thinking  man  uud  woman,  no  matter  what 
position  in  life  ho  or  she  occupies  As  a  man, 

I  urn  ashamed  that  one  of  my  own  sex  should 
so  rudely  have  crushed  bis  daughter’s  attempt 
at  reform:  but  I  hope  he  takes  the  Rural, 
and  has  thought  better  of  the  matter.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  article  das  pithy,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  practical.  The  picture  of  the  gruff, 
selfish  man,  is  quite  Dordsque  in  its  boldness 
of  outline,  and  pity  that  it,  is  so  true.  May 
the  mirror  she  holds  up  bo  looked  into  by  many 
such,  and  may  they,  to  alter  Burns  slightly, 
"see  themselves  us  others  see  them." 

T.  MACALPINE. 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  STOVES. 

When  a  stove  is  taken  down  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  clean  it — that  is,  free  It  from  ashes  and 
soot— rub  every  part  with  a  Cloth  dipped  in 
kerosene,  wipe  off  with  u  dry  cloth,  wrap  up 
in  newspapers,  and  store  in  a  dry  place.  Full 
will  find  your  stove  as  free  from  rust  as  whou 
you  bought  it.  Pipes  should  receive  the  same 

care-  K.  j. 


AN  APPETIZER. 

Slices  of  bread  nicely  toasted,  American 
sardines,  lemon  juice  and  butter.  Butter  the 
toast,  squeeze  the  lemon  juice  over  it,  heat 
the  sardines  through  in  u  broiler  over  a  clear 
fire,  and  place  on  the  toast.  The  toast  and  sar¬ 
dines  should  be  hot  when  served. 

MISS  K.  S.  CHITTENDEN. 


FARMERS’  WIVES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private 
letter:  *  *  I  think  the  life  of  a  farmer’s  wife  is 
just  what  she  makes  it.  A  woman  can  make 
her  duties  a  burden  and  her  life  miserable  in 
any  situation  in  life,  and  for  my  part  1  am 
thoroughly  sick  of  hearing  fanners’  wives  and 
daughters  spoken  of  as  poor,  miserable 
drudges,  un fortunate  beiugs  to  be  pitied  and 
looked  down  upon.” 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

Remove  stems  and  blossoms,  weigh,  and  to 
six  pounds  of  the  fruit  allow  four  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar.  Put  the  fruit  into  a  pre- 
serviug  kettle,  crush,  add  the  sugar  aud  boil 
slowly  two  hours.  Great  care  must  be  used  to 
keep  the  jam  from  burning.  mbs.  economy. 

PICKLED  APPLES, 

lake  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  seven  pounds 
of  sweet  apples  cored,  and  one  pint  of  vinegar. 
Steam  the  apples  until  a  fork  will  go  through 
them  easily,  but  not  uutil  they  will  fall  apart. 
The  apples  should  be  of  large  size.  Make  a 
sirup  of  the  sugar  aud  vinegar,  aud  pour  it 
over  the  apples  while  hot.  Stick  a  clove  or 
two  in  each  quarter. 

BEETS. 

Before  they  are  half  grown,  beets  make  the 
best  pickles.  They  should  be  well  washed 
without  breaking  the  skin,  then  boiled  until 
tender,  then  skim  them  out  into  cold  water 
aud  rub  the  skin  off;  shoo  uud  cover  them 
with  moderately  sharp  viuegur.  They  are 
ready  for  the  table  at  once.  They  are  better 
prepared  in  small  quantities,  as  they  are  apt  to 
get  too  sour  if  kept  long. 

BEANS. 

String  beans  are  among  the  earliest  materi¬ 
als  for  making  pickles  easily.  Pick  them 
when  of  the  right  size  to  cook,  boil  the  pods 
whole  until  tender,  drain  from  the  water,  and, 
while  hot,  cover  them  with  vinegar. 


CABBAGE. 

Quarter  the  heads  if  small,  or  cut  thorn 
finer  if  they  are  large;  wash  well  and  boil  half 
an  hour,  or  until  they  are  somewhat  tender; 
then  drain  well  iu  a  colander.  In  a  stone  jar 
put  a  layer  of  cabbage  and  sprinkle  over  it  a 
little  salt,  pepper  and  allspice;  put  on  another 
layer  of  cabbage,  then  more  salt  aud  spices, 
until  all  the  cabbage  is  used;  put  a  plate  over 
it  uud  a  weight  on  that,  and  cover  with  cold 
vinegar.  By  the  next  day  it  will  be  in  fine  order 
for  the  table,  uud  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  ways  iu  which  cabbage  can 
be  prepared. 

CUCUMBERS. 

These  may  be  pickled  in  various  ways,  anil 
all  are  good.  One  is  to  put  them,  when  fresh¬ 
ly  washed  and  picked,  Into  vinegar,  and  let 
them  stand  three  or  four  weeks;  then  drain 
from  this  and  put  them  into  fresh  viuegar, 
covering  the  whole  with  horse-radish  leaves; 
put  a  dish  over  them,  to  keep  ull  uuder  the 
vinegar.  A  lit  tle  horse-radish  root  may  be  put 
in  to  flavor.  Older  vinogar  Is  the  best. 

Another  way  is  to  pour  boiling  water  over 
them  as  they  are  gathered,  putting  in  u  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Let  them  stand  until  cold;  then 
drain  and  cover  with  hot  vinegar,  and,  in  an 
hour  or  two,  they  are  fit  for  the  table.  If  the 
pickles  are  large  they  may  be  quartered,  and 
the  vinegar  will  strike  through  them  more 
quickly.  A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  she 
prepares  all  her  pickles  for  the  table,  and  puts 
them  up  iu  glass  cans  as  she  does  fruit.  In 
families  where  pickles  are  consumed  freely  it 
would  take  considerable  storage  to  do  so. 

Another  way  fs  to  puck  encumbers  in  salt 
after  they  bavebeeu  scalded  and  have  got  cold. 
They  will  make  their  own  brine,  an  1  will  keep 
several  years  if  needed,  and  may  be  prepared 
any  time  when  wanted,  and,  alJ  things  con¬ 
sidered,  this  is  very  convenient. 

Another  way,  which  is  ns  little  troublesome 
os  any,  is  to  take  alcohol  (provided  you  can 
got  it  pure),  and  put  about  live  or  six  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  alcohol;  put  the  cucumbers  in 
this  liquid  as  they  are  gathered;  stir  them  up 
every  day,  and  stir  in  any  scum  thut  rises. 
Keep  a  doth  over  the  top  to  keep  the  cucum¬ 
bers  iu  their  place.  Iu  a  few  weeks  this  will 
be  tine  vinegar,  uud  tho  pickles  will  bo  sharp 
enough  to  suit  the  greatest  lover  of  pickles 
They  should  be  set,  while  making,  in  a  tolerably 
warm  place — a  cellar  would  be  too  cool. 

Once  having  a  surplus  of  smooth,  green 
tomatoes,  I  put  up  n  quantity  of  them  iu  the 
same  way,  and  they  were  very  fine. 

Borne  take  about  three  parts  soft  water  to 
one  of  molasses,  mix  and  put  in  the  cucumbers 
uud  pickles  and  vinegar  together,  but  some¬ 
times  the  cucumbers  will  become  soft.  They 
should  be  stirred  now  and  then. 

RIPE  TOMATO  PICKLES. 

Take  the  tomatoes  before  they  are  too  ripe 
and  slice  them  rather  thick;  sprinkle  salt  over 
them,  and  let  them  stand  over  night;  then 
drain  and  place  iu  stone  jars  in  layers,  and 
between  these  put  some  mustard,  horse-radish 
and  any  other  desired  condiments.  Cover 
with  cold  vinegar;  those  will  keep  all  Winter. 

ANOTHER. 

Take  ripe  tomatoes,  place  them  in  layers  in 
a  jar  or  otlior  vessel,  and  between  the  layers 
put  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sugar  and  a  few 
cloves  or  whole  pepper-corns,  or  allspice. 
Keep  them  in  a  tolerably  warm  place  uutil 
they  “work;”  they  will  make  sufficient  vine¬ 
gar  to  pickle  themselves,  undare  nice. 

OREEN  TOMATO  PICKLES. 

After  slicing  the  tomatoes  scald  them  in 
salt  and  water  until  soft.  Test  them  by  pinch 
iuga  slice  between  the  thumb  und  finger,  aud 
skim  out  nearly  assoouas  they  boil  up.  Drain 
and  put  them  in  a  jar,  and  turn  on  the  vine¬ 
gar.  Take  half  as  many  pints  of  sugar  as 
vinegar.  Heat  the  vinegar  to  dissolve  the 
sugar,  and  get  the  strength  of  the  spices, 
which  may  lie  cinnamon  aud  ground  doves 
tied  up  in  little  thin  bags  or  pieces  of  cloth, 
three  or  four  to  a  gallon  of  pickles.  Pour  this 
over  the  tomatoes  while  hot.  These  are  always 
in  good  demand. 

PEACH  KB. 

Pare  tho  fruit  and  stick  a  couple  of  cloves 
in  each  one,  aud  pack  in  ajar.  Scald  sufficient 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  putting  in  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar.  Pour  on  hot,  und  the  next 
day  scald  again,  aud  tho  third  day  will  com¬ 
plete  the  work,  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
nicely  pickled  punches. 

NABTURTIONS. 

1  ho  full-grown  seeds  of  the  Nasturtiou  make 
a  nice  variety  of  pickle,  gathered  with  long 
stems,  and  thrown  into  vinegar.  They  are 
better  if  eaten  soon  after  they  are  made;  they 
lose  their  spicy  flavor  if  kept  too  loug. 

EGOS. 

Remove  the  shells  from  hard-boiled  eggs 
that  have  been  left  over,  and  put  the  eggs 
in  vinegar  that  has  been  colored  with  beet 
pickles,  and  they  make  an  ornamental  as  well 
as  an  economical  dish,  aud  are  much  prized 
by  some.  aunt  Rachel. 
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WORTHY 

Of  Confidence. 

AYFR’Q  Sarsaparilla  is  a  medicine  t  hat, 
«  I  E.J1  O  during  nearly  40  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  effi¬ 
cacy  ns  the  best  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

SARSAPARILLA  SYSSVS 

genuine  Honduras  Sarsaparilla  I  is  its 
base,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  bv 
the  extracts  ol'  Yellow  1  lock  and  Sttf- 
lingia,  the  Iodides  of  I’otiissimn  and 
Iron,  a utl  other  potent  ingredients. 

|Q  your  blond  vitiated  by  derangements 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatorv  func¬ 
tions?  is  it  tainted  by  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contain  the  poison  of  Mercury 
or  t  ’uiitagious  Disease? 

THF  k’h'Hiig  physicians  or  the  United 
1  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  A  ye  it’s  Sarsaparilla,  say  that 
nothing  else  so  good  for  tho  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  within  t  he  range  of 
pharmacy. 

flNI  V  ky  tho  use  of  lids  remedy  is  it 
uni.  i  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  .sound  licallli 
and  prevent,  transmission  of  the  de¬ 
structive  taint  to  posterity. 

TUnPnilPLJI  ed’eetlve renovation 
inunUUttnLY  of  the  system  must 
include  not  only  tho  removal  of  cor- 
nipt  ion  front  the  blood,  blit  Its  enrich¬ 
ment  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
vital  organs. 

PCI  I A  PI  C  witnesses,  all  over  tho 
**tLIHDL.t  world,  testify  that  this 
work  fk  better  accomplished  by  A  vku’s 
Sarsaparilla  than  by  aiiy  other 
remedy. 

pi  nnn  thut  is  corrupted  through  dis- 
DLUUli  ease  is  made  pure,  and  blood 
weakened  through  dimimilioti  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  hy 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

PI  I  PI  CVI  KIP  The  I > bw»«  1  and  building 
r  Unit  YIWU  up  tho  system  require 
time  in  serious  eases,  but  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  tho  use  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  more  speedily  than 
from  anything  else. 

MCniPIMC  f,,r  which  like  effects  are 
™ E.LII 01  n l.  falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  market,  under  many  names, 
hut  the  only  preparation  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  1IY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists ;  Price  1 ; 
six  bottles  for  $3. 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  frit  1C  AT  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Phystcul  Debility.  Premature  D.v 
cllne  In  irmn.  A  book  for  every  nmn.youtnr.  middle 
aged  and  old  u  i  on  rains  123  preHOrlpttims  for  nil 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  cacti  one  of  which  Is 
invaluable  so  found  hy  the  author,  whose  expo 
rli-nce  for  !St  years  Is  sueli  as  probublv  never  be. ore 
fe'l  to  the  lot  of  any  physician .  :vm»  pnioM,  hound 
In  honulHiil  French  iniisllu.  embossed  covers,  full  kIR, 
Kuariintci'd  to  be  n  liner  work  In  every  sense  me 
chnnleal,  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  i-nnntey  for  12.30,  or  I  hr  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  <1. m  by 
mail,  posi.pnld  Illustrated  Maniple  II  cents  Band 
now.  Gold  medal  a  warded  the  author  by  Hie  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  oniCerBOf  Which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  IJfe  should  be  read  by  the  vouuif  for 
Instruction, and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  nil  London  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
Of  Life  will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
Kuurdlun  Instructor  or  clergyman.  Arutmuw. 

Address  the  Prilbody  Medical  Institute, nr  l>r  W.  It 
Parker,  No  t  Rulhtieli  Street,  Heaton,  Mu  who  may 
be  consul  tud  on  all  diseases  reauli-luK  skill  and  exec 
perlenee  Chronic  and  obstinate  tt Tt  a  TT  *11* 

crises  that  have  bullied  the  skill  of  XlJ unL  nil 

other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  TTIVCT  T  T? 
treated  successfully  without  an  JL  XI  1  ijXjLX 
Instance  of  fatiure. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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Hand-Book  FREE 

R.  S.  &  A  P.  LACEY, 

-st  Stt‘V»  W  odiltlHOifl.  D  0 


of  yowr  Ilrungl.l  or  flrorors 

1  art  bi:nt  ibntte  ALLEN’S 
*  ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 

which  Will  make  (i  uiiiloiis  <>1  Leer.  No 
trmM»  tumult ■  Nob.  .limit.  No  strum  iny. 
Much  profoi  .-ible  to  leu  w  ater.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  und  tier  be,  such  as  Dando- 
lion,  Hops.  Uinycr,  KplKrii.ud.&o  Puck- 
npc  of  herb*  for  pmkipy  debt  by  mail  lor 
Jtoe.  (  lUh  tJ  AK'l  i. K.l.., well,  Hw 


I  or  heirs  send  stamp  for  circular 
}  showlBK  who  Is  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sion,  bounty. etc.  Wood, 

Box  IH,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*  (.ENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Du.  Chasm’s  Family 
s*  Physician.  Price  S'-i.utl  Specimen  pakom  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  (Jo.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mluh. 

W  *i  will  se-"l  vo  i  a  watcher  actia’o 
6t  MAll  OR  EIPRESS  0  O  IL,  to  be 

examined  before  ■< "Ing unr  -nanny 
and  if  not  -a..uroc  lory,  returned  at 
'our expe use  W  e  manufacture  all 
out  watohe*  an  t  save  you  SO  pe; 
cent  UataKigu  of  U*  sty  ‘;<j  L-w*, 

W.  r«3*  \V «  SIS7«S  Addkim* 

jrmoaHb  imuc'-af  «r a ren  cc  , 


Mid-Summer  Offering. 

CLUB  PREMIUMS 

OK  THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


Things  Useful  and  Needful  in 
Every  Family— A  Little  Lei¬ 
sure  Time  Well  Paid 
by  Securing  Clubs 

FOR  THE 

It  II  It  A  L  NEW- YORK  Bit. 


LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS!! 


Who  can  afford  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  entitle  them  to  one? 


The  above  scale  is  properly  called  “Stop 
Thief!”  and  retails  for  *1 .5(1.  We  will  send  it 
to  every  one  of  our  subscribers  who  sends  ns 
two  subscribers  at  each.  It  weighs  from 
one-half  ounce  to  10  pounds.  Manufactured  by 
Jones,  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ING  FOG 


A  Book  emphatically  for  Farmers  and  their 
Families,  by  John  E.  Reed,  for  ten  years  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  and 
Special  Contributor  to  other  Agricultural 
Journals. 

'I  he  book  is  practical,  comprehensive  and 
up  to  the  times.  It  treats  or  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Fruit-Growing,  Gardening,  Stock 
Raising,  Business  Principles,  Home  Life,  and 
contains  just  tho  practical  directions  how  to 
make  money  on  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the 
continent. 

Price,  $3.00.  We  give  it  for  Six  Subscriber 
and  10  cents  extra  to  puy  postage  on  book. 


Keystone  Clothes  Wringer. 


'-/•rU. 

ik 


=  ;  '  1 13  /'WW® !'*.;■  "L'-itfl.’  $]•!! 


Tliis  has  a  Wood  Frame,  ull  the  Latest  Im¬ 
provement*,  and  greater  ca  pacity  than  any 
other  Wringer,  It.  is  Simple,  Durable,  and 
adapted  to  the  frailest  us  well  as  tho  strongest 
fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength,  clothes,  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  tho  household. 
We  give  this  Wringer  for  Six  Subscribers. 


THE  AQUAPULT. 

This  is  a  combined,  portable  force  pump, 
fire  engine,  sprinkler,  window  aud  carriage 
washer,  bug  destroyer,  etc.,  und  evidently  one 

of  tho  most  useful 
implements.  As  il- 
^lustrated  in  the  cut, 
it  will  throw  water 
forcibly  .against  a 
second  story  win¬ 
dow.  It  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  lawn, 
and  saves  its  cost 
the  first  season.  A 
little  effort  among 
_ _  ^  one’s  friends  will  en¬ 
able  any  one  to  raise  a  Club  of  15  Subscribers 
to  the  Rural  and  secuie  as  a  premium  this 
useful  machine. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  28. 

A  crematory  is  to  he  built  in  Newton,  Long 

Island.  It  will  cost  $50,000 . Typo-wr  itiug 

has  been  introduced  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  in  an  experimental  way,  and  a  class  of 
25  has  two  hours  a  week  on  the  machines. .... 

In  Manitoba,  Indians  on  Pounrlmaker’s  Re¬ 
serve  seized  and  beat  a  Government  official, 
broke  into  the  Government  store  and  stole 
provisions.  Fifty  mounted  police  were  sent  to 
arrest  them,  and  they  were  set  at  defiance.  A 
fight  is  expected.  The  people  of  Battleford 
have  organized  and  armed  themselves  for 
self-defense  .......  A  comparison  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  mortality  during  the  month 
of  May  shows  that  in  Washington  the  anoual 
death  rate  among  whites  was  but  12.8  per 
thousand,  while  among  the  blacks  it  was  27.4; 
in  Charleston  the  figures  ware  reepocL 
tively  18.6  and  38.3;  in  Atlanta.  19  and 

49.4,  and  in  Richmond,  19.7  and  50.3 . 

....  Immense  forest  fires  are  raging  in  Maine 

and  New  Hampshire.. . Louisiana  has 

appropriated  $100,000  for  the  World’*  Exposi¬ 
tion . .The  window  glass  factories  of  the 

West  will  close  down  next  Saturday  for  the 

Summer.. . The  anthracite  coal  companies 

will  stop  work  from  July  5  to  July  19,  to  de¬ 
crease  production,  increase  prices,  and  starve 
the  miners  into  a  proper  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude . Mr.  Case,  owner  of  the  trotter 

Jay-Eye-See,  says  he  is  willing  to  match  his 
trotter  for  a  “race,  or  exhibition  test,”  against 
any  hor*e  for  $10, (XX)  a  side,  to  be  trotted 
either  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  Providence,  R.  I.; 
or  Chicago,  111.,  a*  may  be  agreed  upon,  on 
July  4.  or  on  any  other  course  that  may  be 
decided  upon.  He  has  put  up  $5,000  forfeit 
as  evidence  he  means  trot,  not  talk;  Cling¬ 
stone  and  Vanderbilt’s  Maud  8.  are  the  only 

very  formidable  competitors....  . Eighty 

pupils  of  the  Indian  training  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  started  on  their  return  to  the  Far 
West  last  week.  They  uro  destined  for  13 dif¬ 
ferent  reservations,  and  uro  accompanied  by 

three  chiefs  as  an  escort . There  will  be 

no  trade  dollar  legislation  at  this  session  of 

Congress . The  letter  carriers  are  to  have 

a  brief  Summer  vacation.  If  they  desire  it, 

thanks  to  Representative  Cox . The  two- 

thirds  rule,  ns  well  ns  the  unit  rule,  governs 
in  Democratic  National  Conventions.  By  the 
former  each  State  votes  as  a  unit;  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  delegates 
is  needed  to  nominate  candidates.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
on  July  7,  will  be  802.  Under  the  two-thirds 
rule  it  will  require  53 4^  votes  to  nominate... 

_ Indiana  Democrats  have  nominated  ex 

Governor  Gray  for  Governor,  and  instructed 
tho  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to 
support  McDonald  for  President . Mis¬ 

souri  Democrats  insist  on  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  The  Chicago  delegation  is  reported 

practically  unanimous  for  Cleveland . 

Of  the  Virginia  delegates  to  Chicago,  a  large 
number  declare  for  Cleveland,  some  prefer 
Flower,  and  others  think  Bayard  the  best  man 
to  nominate . North  Carolina’s  delega¬ 

tion  to  Chicago  are  divided  between  Bayard 
and  Cleveland . Montreal  has  had  a  splen¬ 
did  time  during  the  past  week . In  Kan¬ 

sas  alone  does  a  local  rum  quarrel  promise  to 
cut  any  considerable  figure  in  the  National 
campaign,  and  there  tho  feeling  is  so  hot  that 
some  observers  think  the  Prohibitionists  have 
only  to  put  up  St.  John  for  the  Presidency  to 
give  the  Democrats  a  chance  of  carrying  the 

State . Three  of  the  most,  prominent 

business  men  in  Washington  are  now  under 
arrest  for  complication  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  frauds.  They  are  accused  of  giving 
false  bills  and  dividing  the  money  with  the  offi¬ 
cers.  It  is  believed  that  further  investigation 
will  show  that  all  of  the  guilty  persons  have 
not  yet  been  apprehended . Eads  antag¬ 

onizes  tho  Government's  interest  in  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Canal,  because  he  is  afraid  it  will  injure 

his  Tehuantepec  ship  railroad  scheme . 

Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  offered  £450,000  for 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  . A  large  proportion  of  the  501  Mor¬ 

mon  converts  who  arrived  at  New  York  by 
the  Arizona  this  week  were  women  aud  girls, 
which  looks  as  though  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
proposed  to  have  on  hand  all  the  facilities  for 
polygamy,  whatever  Congress  may  do  to 

suppress  it.*. . A  terrific  hurricane  visited 

Council  Bluffs  Wednesday,  leveling  to  the 
ground  au  exhibition  building  which  cost 
$11,000.  Davis’s  circus  tent  was  also  blown 
down,  causing  a  loss  of  $5, (XXI,  and  many 

houses  were  unroofed . Samuel  E.  Pin- 

gree  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Republican  State  Convention,  Wed¬ 
nesday;  E.  J.  Ormsbee  for  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor,  aud  W.  H.  Duboi*  for  State  Treasurer... 
....  The  majority  of  the  Tennessee  Democratic 


delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention  No.  2, 

favor  Cleveland  for  President  . Mr.  J. 

B.  Hobbs,  ex- President  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  has  been  nominated  for  Oovernor 
by  the  Illinois  Prohibition  Convention  at 
Bloomington  .......  Kansas  Republicans  urge 

the  adoption  of  the  platform  of  the  National 
Republican  Convention  as  tho  platform  for 
the  party  in  their  State,  and  advise  that  noth¬ 
ing  be  said  concerning  the  prohibition  issue.. 

. ...  It  is  expected  that  during  the  fiscal  year 

which  will  end  Monday  next,  $100,000,000  of 
the  National  debt  will  have  been  paid  off.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  is  about  $40,000,000  less 
than  last  year.  The  commercial  balance  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  this  year  will  be 
$60,000,000,  against  $90,000,000  last  year.  The 
reduced  revenue  is  due  mostly  to  the  tariff  and 
Internal  Revenue  legislation  of  last  session. 
....The  three  New  York  elevated  roads  have 

carried  444.000,000  passengers  since  the  first 
one  was  built  in  1872,  and  earned  $32,000,000. 
There  were  170, (XX)  passengers  and  $17,000 
in  earnings  the  first  year,  and  last  year 
nearly  100,000,000  passengers  and  $7,000,000 
in  earnings ...•••••  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  of 

Georgia  seems  to  think  that  the  blacks  are 
almost  as  well  off  as  before  the  war.  Says 
he:  “The  negro  is  to-day  the  most  favorably 

circumstanced,  the  best  fed,  and  tho  most  in¬ 
dependent  laborer  to  l>e  found,  not  only  in 

this  country,  but  in  the  civilized  world . 

There  is  a  genuine  oil  craze  in  Roscommon 
County,  Mich.  The  well  bored  has  yielded  (X) 
barrels  a  day,  pumped  by  five  men,  and  an 
offer  of  $30.(KK)  for  it  is  refused.  The  possi¬ 
bility  that  oil  may  be  found  in  other  places  has 
caused  a  great  advance  in  land  through  tho 
region,  and  every  owner  dreams  of  wealth.... 
Secretary  Frelinghuysen  has  been  successful 
in  persuading  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  propriety  of  tho  appropriation 
which  ho  asks  for,  of  $290,000  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  charter.  England  and 
Germany  are  negotiating  for  it*  purchase, 
but  we  want  to  get,  ahead  of  them... .  ..Con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate:  Commodore  1  homos  S, 
Phelps,  to  be  rear  admiral  in  the  navy ;  Capt. 
Ralph  Chandler,  to  he  a  commodore ;  Comdrs. 
John  A.  Howell,  to  be  captain;  naval  ensigns 
William  B.  Fletcher,  of  Vermont,  William  S. 
Howard,  of  Connecticut,  Harold  E.  Fames,  of 
Maine;  2d  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Arthur  H. 

Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island . .The  Omaha, 

Neb.,  counciltnen  preferred  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  against  Mayor  Chase,  of  that  city, 
this  week  for  drunkenness,  incompetency,  ne¬ 
glect  of  duty,  bribery,  and  corruption,  aud 
conniving  to  render  tho  laws  inoperative. 
They  also  suspended  him  from  office  during 
the  investigation  of  the  charges . Pal¬ 

mer,  tho  accomplice  of  Berner  in  tho  Kirk 
murder,  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  at  Cincinnati  this  week.  It,  was 
Berner’s  aequitul  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
that  caused  the  riots . There  are  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  considerably  over  100,000  com¬ 
mercial  travelers  or  “drummers”  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  They  are  organised  in  associations  for 
New  England,  for  the  Northwest,,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at,  Chicago,  and  for  mauy  individual 
States,  aud  in  most  cases  the  association  is  a 

mutual  insurance  company  . A  Georgia 

girl.  Miss  Lulu  Hurst,  is  giving  some  marvel¬ 
ous  exhibitions  in  Washington,  before  Con¬ 
gressmen,  scientists  and  others,  in  tho  way  of 
moving  objects  by  merely  touching  them, 
although  several  strong  men  may  be  trying  to 
hold  them  steady.  No  dark  seance  affair. . . . 
To  show  the  enormous  tide  of  immigration  to 
the  United  BtateB,  the  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Netherlands.  Danish  aud  Mediterranean 
lines  brought  to  the  port  of  New  York,  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1881,  1882  aud  1883,  the  follow- 


Cabin. 

Steerage. 

Ififil . 

.  51.239 

441,064 

. 

.  57,947 

455,450 

1883 . 

.  58,596 

888,267 

167,772 

1,284,781 

. General  Logan  was  notified  of  his 

nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  by  a  committee  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  promised  the  usual 
letter  of  acceptance....  ....Nothing  of  much 
consequence  can  occur  in  regard  to  the  recal¬ 
citrant  bolters  until  after  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  as  their  action  will  be  re¬ 
gulated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  nom¬ 
ination  then  made . The  town  of  Trum¬ 

bull,  Conn.,  in  order  to  avoid  expense,  left  a 
human  body  lying  in  the  fields  exposed  to  the 

weather  for  three  weeks . By  a  vote  39 

to  26  the  Ingalls  amendment  to  the  Mexican 
Pension  bill,  extending  the  Arrears  of  Pen¬ 
sions  Acte- au  amendment  that  would  cost  the 
government  $250,000,000— was  killed  in  the 

Senate  Monday . The  International 

postal  money -order  system  will,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  be  extended  to  three  new  countries— the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Cape  Colony  and  Queens¬ 
land.  The  system  now  includes,  besides  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great’ Britain,’ Ger- 
many,  .Switzerland,.  Italy,  France,  the  West 


Indies,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Tasmania  and 
India.  There  are  three  countries  that  have 
not  yet  come  into  the  system — Austria,  Spain 

and  Russia  . . The  heavy  rains  of  last 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  did  much  damage 
by  washing  out  some  crops,  prostrating 
others,  and  knocking  a  great  deal  of  fruit  off 
the  trees.  As  a  compensation,  they  did  a 
world  of  good  to  thirsty  vegetation,  as  many 
crops  would  have  been  entirely  ruined  if  the 
drought  had  continued  much  longer;  and  the 
timely  relief  was  worth  millions  to  the  far¬ 
mers.  Telegrams  show  that  the  rain  and  wind 
storms  extended  over  most  of  New  England, 
the  Middle  States  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  while 
au  accompanying  “cold  wave”  stretched  over 
the  Northern  aud  Middle  States. 

TtrilKKCtJIiOHlS. 

Rernarknhlc  Improvement  in  the  Case  of  a 
Phyntclnn’s  Daughter. 

A  physiciau  iu  tho  State  of  New  York, 
whose  daughter  was  in  rapid  decline,  sends  us 
a  report,  which  wo  give,  showing  a  prompt 
arrest  of  the  disease  and  a  rapid  return  health- 
ward. 

“Your  Homo  Treatment  was  duly  received 
and  my  daughter  immediately  commenced  its 
use,  stopping  all  other  treatment.  The  results 
are  marvelous  indeed.  She  says  that  she  feels 
nearly  well,  except  that,  she  has  some  cough 
yet.  You  will  gee  by  reference  to  my  former 
letter  that  she  had  a  very  bad  train  of  symp¬ 
toms.  l\vo  physicians  wham  /  called  to  see 
her  pronoun  cet)  it  a  case  of  Tuberculosis,  and 
gave  it  as  their  oninhrn  that  she  nmild  not  re¬ 
cover.  Sho  had  had  a  cough  for  a  year;  was 
very  hoarse;  had  a  severe  pa  in  in  right  side; 
chill  for  last  two  months,  with  night  sweats, 
emaciation ,  weakness,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
and  nervousness;  could  not  sleep  at  night; 
pulse  a  hundred  and  over  at  times;  respiration 
about  twenty -five  to  thirty-four.  She  began 
to  improve  in  about  one  week  from  tho  time 
she  commenced  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  and 
lias  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  All  the 
had  symptoms  enumerated  have  passed  off.  / 
cannot  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude.* 
Our  “Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,''  con 
tabling  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  largo  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc. ,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address,  Dkh.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Phila. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  28. 

J.  Mitchell,  of  Newburg,  N.Y.,  is  the  proud 
owner  of  two  cows  which  have  to  be  milked 
three  times  a  day  to  keep  the  fluid  from  wast¬ 
ing.  They  are  named  respectively  Gumarien 
and  Ethelka,  aud  oue  has  averaged  75  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  for  117  days,  and  the  other  63 

pouuds . Western  Texas  will  ship  800, (XX) 

cattle  this  Spring,  valued  at  $5,000,000. .  .Colo 
rado  does  a  great  business  iu  fattening,  aud 
will  this  season  buy  200,000  head  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  Texas  and  50, (MX)  iu  other  places. 
There  will  also  be  250,000  calves,  making  a 
total  increase  of  500,000  to  the  1,600,000  win¬ 
tered  there . Quakers  from  Pennsylvania 

are  settling  in  Eastern  Virginia  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  their  scientific  methods  of  farming 
are  doing  wonders  with  the  worn-out  tobacco 
land.  It  is  said  that,  their  work  has  caused  a 
large  advance  in  the  price  of  real  estate  all 

through  the  region . The  famous  great 

grape-vine  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal  ,  has  a 
young  neighbor  which  is  a  threatening  rival. 

It  is  25  years  old,  already  measures  three  feet 
in  circumference,  and  last  year  bore  over 
three  tons  of  grapes  ...  Hops  near  Seattle,  W. 
T.,  are  iu  fine  condition.  The  Snowqualiuie 
Yard,  said  to  be  the  largest,  on  the  Coutinout, 

will  yield  an  enormous  crop . .  Arkansas 

furnishes  the  largest  percentage  of  farmers, 
83.1,  and  Massachusetts  the  smallest,  9  per 
cent.  Georgia  has  the  greatest  number  of 
agricultural  workers,  432,204;  Wyoming  the 

smallest,  1,689 . .Georgia  melon-growers 

have  formed  a  pool  and  established  agencies 
jn  249  Northwestern  cities,  aggregating  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  5,000,000.  Nut  a  car  load  of  melons 
will  leave  Atlanta  until  a  market  has  been 
found  for  it.  Georgia  is  now  the  great  melon¬ 
growing  State . The  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  has  authorized  the  construction  of 
three  additional  cattle  sheds  at  the  New  York 
quarantine  station,  aud  four  additional  sheds 

at  Waltham,  Mass . The  increase  in  the 

receipts  of  live  stock  at  Kansas  City  market 
since  January  1  over  the  same  part  of  1883  is 
as  follows:  Cattle,  40,156  head;  hogs,  37,587 
head;  sheep,  77,740  head;  horses  and  mules, 
5,126  head . The  amendments  to  the  by¬ 

laws  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  went 
into  effect  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  in¬ 
volve  the  following  changes  in  fees:  On  all 
bulls,  $10;  entries  of  all  animals  over  two 
years  old,  double  fee;  transfers  free  for 
90  days  from  date  of  sale— after  90  days 
$1 . . . The  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 

ture  lately  appropriated  $63,000  for  agricultu¬ 
ral  purposes . Grasshoppers  extremely 

numerous  in  California  and  damaging  crops 

severely . A  fleece  of  44>±  pouuds,  of  364 

days’  growth,  is  reported  to  hare  been  taken 

[from  Lane,  a  ram  belonging  to  John  Bell, 
Tekousha,  Mich . At  T.  W.  Harvey’s 


sale  of  pure-bred  cattle  at  Turlington,  Neb., 
June  17,  25  Short-born  females  sold  for 
$10,664,  an  average  of  $426.40 . It  re¬ 

quires  from  five  to  seven  acres  to  each  head 
of  sheep  in  EH  Paso,  County,  Colorado,  in  or¬ 
dinary  seasons,  though  this  year  less  acreage 
would  be  sufficient.  The  County  has  about 

200,000  sheep . Friday,  June  13,  a  large 

draft  of  Short-boras  from  the  herds  of  Sena¬ 
tor  John  S.  Williams  and  A.  W.  Hamilton 
were  sold  at  Lexington,  Ky.  Fifty- three  ani¬ 
mals  averaged  $396.50,  aggregating  $20,620. 
. Thursday  last  there  were  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Stock-yards  40  Galloway  cattle  and  a 
number  of  Peruheron  mares,  making  the  first 
consignment  of  pure-bred  stock  for  the 
ranches  of  the  Galloway  Cattle  Company  in 

Dakota . At  A.  L.  Hamilton's  sale  of 

Short- horns  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  other  day, 

12  bulls  were  sold  for  $9,540.  an  average  $795, 
and  97  females  went  for  $77,920.  an  average 
of  $808,30.  The  cattle  were  the  most  fashion¬ 
ably  bred  in  the  country.  Previous  to  this 
sale  the  average  of  the  Short  horns  sold  at 

auction  thus  far  this  year  was  $160 . 

....The  Statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  at  Washington,  reports  that  the  entire 
product  of  tobacco  In  the  United  States  in 
1882  was  515,077,558  pounds  from  671,522 
acres,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  764 
pounds,  aud  average  price  8.4  rents  per  pound, 
making  the  aggregate  value  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duct.  $43,189,  951 . On  June  24  a  new 

and  higher  tariff  on  East-bound  freight  took 
effect.  Grain  and  flour  are  advanced  to  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  The  advance  on  other  classes  (includ¬ 
ing  provisions)  fs10  cents.  It  was  also  agreed, 
as  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  to 
make  a  further  advance  in  grain  and  flour 
rates  of  five  cents  to  25  cents,  per  100  pound* 

on  July  21... . The  total  number  of  patents 

granted  for  agricultural  inventions  is  35,960. . 
....15.000  busliels  of  foreign  flax-seed  have 
been  imported  and  50, (XX)  more  are  on  the  way. 

. The  colt  crop  of  Colorado  this  season 

amounts  to  about  100,000  head.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  only  about  1,000  head  are  from  blooded 

sires  or  dams . Between  March  26  and 

June  18  of  this  year  there  have  been  sold  by 
auction  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  874 
head  of  Jersey  cattle,  aggregating  $382,700, 

or  an  average  of  about.  $439  each . Among 

tbe  exports  from  Boston  last  week  were  2,472 
live  cattle,  345  sheep,  and  697  quarters  of  beef, 

. The  managers  of  (  lie  Kansas  City  Fat 

Stock  Show  Association  ha  ve  added  a  class  for 

Devon  cattle . The  totals  of  hog-packing 

since  January  1  show  an  increase  of  195,000 
head  over  the  corresponding  part  of  1883  . . 

. Importers  from  England  complain  that 

the  charges  for  bringing  cattle  to  Amer¬ 
ica  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled 

within  the  last  twelve  months . 

A  Saute  Fe,  N.  id.,  dispatch  says  that  the 
overflow  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  destroyed 
over  two-thirds  of  tho  crops  in  tho  valley. 
Wheat,  nearly  ripe,  has  fallen,  and  in  mauy 
places  the  carefully-cultivated  fields  are  only 

a  sheet  of  water . The  Massachusetts 

Horticultural  Society  opened  in  its  hall  in 
Boston,  Tuesday, its  annual  exhibition  of  roses, 
strawberries,  and  other  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  exhibition  of  roses  is  the  largest  ever 
made  in  New  England. .... ...  .Wisconsin  has 

500,000  cows  and  1,000  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  The  dairy  products  last  year  were 
worth  $19,5(X),000,  the  largest  figure  for  any 

State. . The  Directors  of  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade  have  declined  to  place  sum¬ 
mer-packed  pork  on  the  same  footing  as  win¬ 
ter  product,  ou  the  ground  of  opposition  by 
the  packers,  the  banks,  and  the  shippers  to 
hot  climates,  and  because  of  the  greater  time 

required  to  cure  summer  product..., . A 

cablegram  from  Bordeaux,  France,  yesterday, 
says  that  it  is  officially  Btated  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  now  indicate  that  the  wine  crop  for  1884 
will  bo  abundant  aud  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  vines  look  better  than  at  any  time  before 
during  the  post  teu  years.  Seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  the  Gironde  have  been  planted 

with  American  vines . Eight  car-loads, 

or  172,930  pounds  of  butter  passed  through 
Dubuque  recently  en  route  to  New  Orleans,  in 
refrigerator  cars.  This  is  the  heaviest  butter 

shipment  ever  known  from  Iowa.. . . 

Chicago  elevators  contained  last  Saturday 
evening  5,350,23-8  bushels  of  wheat,  2,274,391 
bushels  of  coru,  303,843  bushels  of  oats.  135,630 
bushels  of.  rye,  and  47,829  bushels  of  barley; 
total,  8,111.481  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
against  10,426,887  bushels  a  year  ago.  During 
jast  week  the  stock  decreased  1,107,924 
bushels,  including  a  decrease  of  667,127  bushels 
of  wheat  aud  373,309  bushels  of  coru.  For  the 
same  date  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board 
ot  Trade  states  that  the  visible  supply  of  grain 
in  the  United  States  and  Canadas  is  10,453,091 
bushels  of  wheat,  7,202,848  bushels  of  coru, 
2,981,318  bushels  of  oats,  499,519  bushels  of 
rye,  and  309,427  bushels  of  barley.  These 
figures  are  less  than  those  of  a  week  before  by 
1,159,590  in  wheat  and  94,209  in  corn. 


auHMwRm. 


Color  Your  Rutter. 

Farmers  that  try  to  sell  white  butter  are  all 
of  the  opinion  that  dairying  does  not  pa%\  If 
they  would  use  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Im¬ 
proved  Rutter  Color,  and  market  their  butter 
iu  perfect  condition,  they  would  still  get  good 
prices,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  make  any  but  the 
best  in  color  and  quality.  This  color  is  used 
by  all  the  leading  creameries  and  dairymen, 
and  is  sold  by  druggists  and  merchants.— Arfu. 


quiet;  Creamery  at  21®22c.  From  Boston-Creamery 
at  2I@22c;  dairy,20»2ic.  From  Chicago-Market  quiet; 
Creamery  at  19c:  dairy  at  lGe.  From  Cincinnati- 
Markrt  (Jull  at  1  Skitter  rroolpff*,  334. 

Cheese.— The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
for  best;  9 *4®9e.  for  good  to  flue;  fair  lots.  7®8o: 
common  at  Ser  Ohio  Uats  at  7»ia8c.  for  best  down 
t0<®'c-  for  common;  Pennsylvania  skims  at  IQ® 
'hi*-  for  good;  Vito,  for  common. 

Cotton.  Spot  Cotton — Since  September  1,4,772,859 
bales,  against  5,863,612  same  period  last  season. 

00  BRENT  P HICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classlfl. 
cation. 

New 

Uplftnrt.  SfSHt  T»*“- 

85ffiSte¥:™r„™  l«M‘  «•“ 

Si*  ISfft  gV» 

Low  Middling . .  11  11-16  n  U.  {S  ir  2 

Strict  Low  Middling...  ....  IffU  ffJS  u  ‘ 

Str'etCood  Middling .  U  9-ld  ;!  i;’if,  1  ?3-lf, 

MhldUng  Fair .  11  ir.-lfi  12  3-K5  i 

ralr .  12  11-16  12  15-16  12  15-16 

STA1NKO. 

Good  Ordinary  ....  8  716  |  Low  MhldLln*  9  ir.  is 
Strict  Good  Ord . ,  9U  Mi.ldUng  '*""'  ?0  £'  J 
‘’losing  ifguros  June,  10.98, ftii.oi);  July 
Il.U3(ftJ1.03;  August,  11, 13, 4*11.19' September  II  i ,| 1 1  . . 
October.  I0.68fai0.89;  November,  £lU.58®to'5>l;  Uceem’ 
her  lu.J3alU.54;. January,  l0.62<alO,IKI;  February  10  71 

June,  H<«a  10;  July,  8,0538.10:  August  8  35® 
?'40-  ^rpwjnber,  8.43&iK.50:  detober,  8,»5®8.60:  h'ovrnf 
l^lOwf^  501  6,;cembw’  8.7038.74.  ??ood  CucuU. 

Rons.— Quotations  are:  State  at  lSrtjlSHii!;  Canadian 
average  off,  at  17.tgai8c;  Western,  loss  off,  at  l7Q<rol8c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow, 
lug  telegrams  were  received:  From  Phlladelphla- 
Markct  steady;  quoted  at  17V®  19c.  From  Boston- 
Market  steady;  quoted  at  15Q®I7Qe.  From  Chicago 
—Quoted  at  U.Q®l5c,  From  Cincinnati— Market  dull 


at  46.75,  Cincinnati  stlllers,  1,211  lb,  at  46.91 
lb,  at  46.40. 

Calves. —  Buttermilk  calves  sold  at  3Q<a  i, 
grassers  at  4lye.  and  State  Veals  at  Mf.qc. 
good,  with  »  few  HarUons  a  ftp-.,  while 
number  of  selected  Jerseys  sold  at  .Q.a  fWe. 
buttermilk  calves  wore  wanted  atHAiv, 
nary  to  prime  dressed  veals  sold  nt  83luUc 
milks,  1*4  n>.  at  4c;  do,  t87  ft  .  «t  sap-  ,  and  de 
'  9‘‘;  'V«L<.  INS  ft,  at  4c.  per  ft.  Slate  cl  ' 
at,  6Qe;  urnssers,  219  ft,  at  4Qe. 

SHKite  and  Lamps.— Receipts  were;  T„ 
days  33.7*1  head  against  68,9(8  head  for 
sjjnndlng  tlmc  last  . 

sheep,  87  V,  i . .  , 

Maryland  sheen,  im  is,  at  1We.-  "r 
at  llfte.  Ohio  sheep,  78  m,  at  5c. 

9?  ft,  at  4Qe.  State  ewes,  110  ft  at  3e 

lambs  tiOft.atnQe.  r ; . ; 

do,  66  v,  at  6*4o;  do,  63  it,  at  71 
ft  at  SQc.t  do,  81  it,  at  5o.  M 
5Qc.  State,  do,  78  ft,  at  IQe. 

s-lr£0^-T.0'.nl  rVr  »ljt  days,  26.124  head 
2,,89o  head  for  the  corresponding  time  hi 
No  trade,  mid  none  for  sale  alive.  The  i 
weak,  and  common  to  prime  may  be  <i uotoi 
3*tie. 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


He e clot*  were;  Total  for  six 

-  — . .  the  cor re- 

r.  ,  ,  ----  -  week.  Virginia  sheup, 93  it,  at,  IQ.-, 

lrginia  lambs,  v  m,  nt  6Hc;  do,  r.f,  it.  at  6Ue.  Ohio 
1,7  ft.  nt  45.35,  Mar.viatui  lambs,  66  tt,  at  Kc. 

Kentucky  sheep,  79  ft, 
_\  West  Virginia  do, 
"  ’  "i  uu  tv.ut  at*..  West  Virginia 
State  do,  tit  ft,  at  tic.  Kentucky 
Western  sheep,  87 


\\  ondebfcl  cures  of  Heart  Disease  by 
using  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator.  Sold  by 
druggists  at  fl.—Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


Saturday,  June  28,  1S84, 
Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lj^c.  lowt 
No.  2  Chicago  spring,  I  J^c,  lower.  Corn,  \}\ 
lower.  Oats,  lc.  lower.  Hogs,  155c.  lowt 
Cattle,  a  tritie  lower.  Sheep,  50c.  lower. 

wheat.— In  fair  demand;  "  regular''  June  at* 
tis'3*sc._.luty  KM^as'njc;  August,  ><744«*3?t<;o,  Septe 
S‘>4t«v844e:  No.  3  Chicago  Spring,  -iski-ftsti,  co 
— Cash.  52t^  <el3Uc;  June.  52tv«5ibic;  July.  .‘UU-ftsii 
- W,a  iVHe;  September,  npQtftSSHO;  Oetoh. 
•■.Va.VlHc;  .May  i;W4JVe.  Oats.  I'll  1 1  AUd  depress. 
prb.es  declined  Vftle:  Cash,  auS<c;  June,  HdU&Sth 
stwA-mit 27k,s3;4ir;  Septemli. 
!****?-**'-  ‘Im  ym-,  2B<®3tiCle.  closing 

Dull  at,  60c.  Fi.axbki 
f  Of*  Dull,  prices  declined  2V,ii3t 
on  near  didlverles  early,  but  subsequently  rul 
ni’U'er;  deferred  dultveries  wore  about  si  lower,  m 
Closed  weak-  July,  at  4H.73<3>1».25:  August.  4I8«M„ 
September.  41?«»17.05:  October,  416; all  the  year.  *|i, 
ii.i.L  isiH-f*  I u  active  demand:  tjrlciu  .u 


Print  Hutto r  brlngH 
much  higher  prices 
than  tub,  therefore  ev 
cry  dairyman  should 
supply  himself  with  a 
Printer  and  Shipping 
Boxes,  so  ns  to  put  It 
on  the  market  In  the 
most  attractive  form. 


NESBITT  PRINTER 


AN!>  THE 

COOLEY 

Improved  Carriers 

are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  host  implements  for 
the  purpose. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circulars. 


|!  ,|  ill  if!'1 41,3  !hll  h  i5i|lk 

I  |l  IP -I  1  h|I 

etiurg  CAHHitar 

I'll  ■ ,  Msflir*  ov  'lii I 

VERMCWI  HRDdlNtc, 


Falls  Vr, 


MannU.  turi  ra  of  II A  |C  U  I  SON'S 
5,TA N II. V  K II  U u  IN  III N (i  ii ml 

V  I'OI  IHM.  MILLS  ..f  aI I  tlKoi 
i  lud  vAilulitm  lor  Siinuii,  WAi<if)  Wind» 
Him»A  Sl  Hand  Powi*r. 
_  j  ruat  t’HJUUN- 

' JL  ItyAiji)  duruliilit'N .  Kv- 
M  Mill  w<mnnt«il  t«» 

»|i*  jn»t  wlml  wit  claim 
iHHHf1  jV  for  Writn  on- 

a. 'let.  •  i iwj i p  furuur  n«*w 

K0  Jia^u  il In ' I mli'il  I'ftUloifUH 

aiui  Hii»nifrtn  LbU  pfcpur.  Tho 
'S  Kilwr,  riarrlaon  Mi  II  Co.,  Now  I lavcnt  Cfc. 


OHICAaO  SCALE  CO. 

■  TAM  M  .  nav  .  ,  ..  _  .  .  W  W 


U  «?ilgU2!Z  ISSS&gi*. 

SOO  OTMkll  HIXK8.  K.dur.S  PKICK  1.1  ST FUlk 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  Ac. 

BW)T  FIIKUK  S  I  UK  FOB  UUMT  WORK,  410. 
40  H*.  Anvil  Anti  KltofToals,  ftIO 

r»M»«m  »»«  tin*  >.8  m.ne,  S«l.t  atiS  lot*. 

Blowers.  AiivU*.  Vices  a  Other  ArUolo# 
AT  LOWKST  I’KICKg,  WIIOIASA1.K  A  KKTA1L 


Tile  following  are  the  quotations 
'rated  apples,  lie;  choice  du..  Du: 

fancy  North  Carolina  «un  dried 
•;  choice  do,,  tiQjei  prime  do.,  5W,.a6c; 
Kentucky  uud  'J'eniiessec  no,  atti.ft 
North  Car.dlnn,  Hun  dried,  peeled 
c;  fancy  do,,  at  9c;  choice  do.  ut  7<a 
l;  common  do.  at  5c.  Poaches,  un- 
B'aii'Qe.:  .Jo.  quartern  at  4l*o,  Plums 
ftiul  I0<tdlli\  for  Southern.  Prime 
t\  uuckleoorrle*.  ut  Be.  Blueicher- 


nMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLE  St 


Quotatloim  are;  Choice  timothy 
»l  timothy  at  759»a0c:  medium 
pplng  at.  KIJc. ;  clover  mixed  at 
M5i)e.;  No.  I  rye  straw  at  85c; 

'tie.;  oat.  straw  at  JiKgUic. 
arolloa  and  Lonlslnna,  fair  nt 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


than  .i  J  nrm  m  ,f'  *"'■  ‘hey  are 
i -f  !,,,v  l-ibd.  They 

rations.  For  circulars  address 

Manrrs,  Rnrt up,  Wls. 

manufacture*  Ihe  felehra- 
_  known  the 

tun.  Shell, .... 


easy  H  Vehicle  .unde, 

thtwo  w’t''  re- 

1 F  ' ' fteeord I ntt  to  the  w  eight  (hny 
,K,  <  ‘ftl,ly.  w‘  'l  adapted  to  rough  country 
n/h?.?r,VM*of,fH!'*‘  '>l«n..racturcdnu5 

i  i.rr  Tlmns  <  ®rrUge  liiilbt.-rnnn.l  Ili  a 
■  enry  Tlmkr.i,  «t.  I.onls. 


last  for 

DICK  BY  a  i'E  isi' 

IThUls  the  Finn  tin 
ted  •ioii.ij  «aMnt” 

world  over.  A  Isothe  ‘  rerr 
1  heir  goods  are  always  llrsl 


New  Your,  Saturday,  June  28.  1884. 

Hkass.— I  he  following  ure  the’quotntlons;  Marrows 
at  4'4;  mediums  nt  43.50  white  kidnpy  at  43.23  for 
choice;  pea  nt.  42.50  for  marrows  and  42.Stkft2.35  for 
small;  red  kidney  nt  |i.2i  for  now;  turtle  soup  ut  48.2d 
®  foreign  at  43.1502.2fj  for  new,  and  low  grades 
at  41.90(ft2, 

PKA8.— Green  are  at  firm  prices  on  light  demand: 
quoted  at  41.53titil.C0. 

HiiEAbSTifyrs  a»p  PitovisiONs.  —  as  eompnrcd  with 
ca*h  prices  of  one  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat  U  5c.  lower;  No.  3  Red  Is  3c.  lower;  No.  2  Red  Is 
564c.  higher;  No.  2  Ited.  seller  June,  is  fyc.  lower;  No.  2 
Chicago  u  J4u,  lower.  Ooa.v.-Ungraded  Mixed  Is 
unchanged;  No.  t  Is  IQc.  lower;  Steamer  Mixed,  Is 
He.  lower:  No.  2  Is  IQe.  lower. 

JM*1..  A,rD  tiik.Ai.. -Flour  -  Quotations;  Fine, 
42.1j^2.s(J.  superfine,  ♦  3- 7 i-it, .1. 1  ff .  latter  nn  extreme' 
fftlr  fxlr“  43.004* a. 50:  good  to  fancy 
do.  4J.5,. ftti;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  Ci.aU 

a  hi  i  1 K  '*  8h  1 2  aC,! ! ' ' ■  *'U"  (".U'luou  to  fair  extra 

Ohio.  4H.10ig4jji  good.  44.U > *  ..2 .  •  xood  toehold-,  a'i.ui 

r!‘  88.10  *3  60;  Pi-ar  41.00 

<»4  ..  rye  mixture,  4»,io.iS< straight,  tt  ko,0j  r. 
patent,  49  hJti»«23.  bakers'  e'xtra,  44.75'  '  2a  st 
U)UU  common  to  fair  extra,  4i.25titi4.70;  talr  to  good 
44.<.Hfto.2u,  got.0  to  very  choice,  45.3008  00:  patent 

city  mill  extra  for 
\\  r«t  Jodies,  4'.ift,,ofl;  ^outh  Annrlean,  45. 1  (j  *5.2(1 
SoimiKii.s  Fwjitn  -Common  to  good  extra  4,1 5(t,n  6u* 
good  Ui  choice,  4i-k.Vft6.25.  itv  k  Fbora  nu^IUm' 
4a.83kti4.l.i,  LohnAIkal  Yellow  Weslern,  at  4:V*a '15' 
Brandywine,  ut  43.30(ft3  15 


tloners'  do  ,  ibye;  suuulurd  '  A,'*  8Q0;  off  A,  6'fttiQc; 

'  '  5^08^0:  yeltv.w  extra  “C,"  5-kft 

sjtic:  "C,  '3»3Qc;  yellows,  t 

1‘otTt.TRy  and  Game. — The  quotations  are  «a  fol¬ 
lows: 

I.IVK  Poultry— Fowls,  near  by,  V  ft,  at  lie.;  do. 
Western,  lie,  do  Southern,  at  lOWtitillO;  turkeys,  k 
ft,  nt  Ofttdc;  t.prlug  chickens  at  28c.  per  lb.  for 
large,  and  210270.  her  ft  for  •mull;  ducks.  Stute,  4 1 
pair,  .50*41:  do.  Western  <k  pair,  tiOiftWJo.:  geese; 
^tuie,  V  pair,  4l...i(ft2;  do.  Western,  per  pair,  $1,500 

a,K«Oz1‘‘N  Pom. ruv. -Turkeys,  Western,  prime,  per  lb, 
at  ii.ftirtci  chickens.  Western,  prime,  per  lb,  ut  me;  do 
Ntut.e,  per  lb.,  1 10;  ducks.  Western,  per  lb,  HiylSc, 

FRESH-KiLLEb-Turkeys.  fair,  at  likftrtc.;  chickens. 

1  hliudelphla.  J.i0O8e:  do  State  and  Western, scalded 
ut  2nft.82e.  t'owls,  Philadelphia  prime,  13<<til1e;  do. 
Jersey  prime,  18,'j  do,  Hlate  and  Western  prime  at  ]2e* 
do.  poor  to  fair,  at  lie.  Ducks,  Stute  and  Western 
prime,  per  lb,  15<«il6c;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  per  lb  12 
(ftl  le.  Geese,  .state  and  Western  prime,  I  h*|2or  do 
do.  poor  to  fair  8<>#iue;  squabs,  white,  per  dost  75 
<*,*-  Game— English  snipe,  per  do/.., 

plover,  per  doz.,  41.50, 

(Tops.  Choice  quoted  at  H3*40c;  good  at  25ift360‘ 
low  grades  at  32#33e;  California  nt  3**;l7e. 

--Thefollbwingare  the  quota  tlotwtPo- 

TATOKS  _(  harlestou  chill,  prime  ut  i4.:hk*3  ;  do.  Hose, 
do., at  44  Ml-  Norfolk  rose,  Jo.  ut*4.50;  North  Carolina 
do.,  fit  41  Jr.  old  pofaloi  s.  State,  4l.75ft2.50.  String 
beans  Norfolk,  round,  Imlf  bid.  ut  4'2oC2.23;  do.,  do  . 
llut,  do.,  flojiai  75;  North  Carolina,  do,  4l.noosl.7S* 
do.  do.,  per  bush  orate.  4101.35.  Squash  Southern, 
marrow,  per  bbL.  42(02,50,  Tomatoi-.s  Suvnnnuh  4k 
^  fe.<e.»l-,  Florida,  per  bushel  crate,  r.iir  *41. 


.  Chased  Band  or  Double  Heart  Ring. 
lx?™1  -  --^4  B0.?BSQEr£ll.':2m0.  Card"  With  name 
^nWjffrUligflflSr  and  I'll FdT'IN'l',  all  lor  ‘24  eenls 

"  CUN  TUN  &  GO..  North  Haven,  Ct. 

HiSLS,i?.ll’or>?l!  Chrornoafnewi  with  nnmeand 
J  >  mtcjgt  Aoniftf,  !0c.  GApIto)  <;ar(J  0o.t  Hart  ford,  G*t. 


UJ\'lqVii  JJ\'H  JTT/l.i t.’TI  Ff, 


THE  WILLIAMS 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


i"  »!'e  PIONKKU  iV 

JN4.  .41,1  <  H  (  SI;  OK  n'N 

Ii  I N II  IN  J  ill.  "VI A IlItJiT. 

It  hau  lovm  in  use  for  IO  yenra, 
with  highly  nn t isfaetory  rc- 

anlta.  We  mnUe  o  CltFO 

Ilje  two  smsller  O  01  ALU 
»i/e*  for  convenience  of  sin  nil 

eii  I'lto  lism,  and  for  sections 
where  the  fruit  eroji  Is  not  very 
large.  Heinl  for  Ilcneripti va 
Llrrulnr  Anil  test imouln Is  to 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY,  PENNA. 


MAGNUS. 

K.  K  S  K  fl  V  A  T  I  V  E, 

of  people  lust 

— . ,■■■:.  safe,  cheap, 

hum  food  *  .  .  ,  no  PffHervatlye  of  all  kinds  0/ 
lmal  rood.  Send  for  circular  ami  testimonials 

TMK  HUM  INTON  COM  I*  t  N  V 

— *'J  *  361  STATF.  8TUKKT,  NEW  HAVEN,  1 : 1 ) \ \ 


T  II  K  F  O  o  l>  1*  r  "  - 

Was  thoroughly  tested  by  thousands 
year  and  Is  now  well  known  as  a  simple. 

ri*  JL  >  n  ftnrl  whti  . . . 1 


PRODUCT  off  200  ACRES 


S  A  M  U  EL  Wl  LSO  N ^eiTgrS  wer,-** 

ULL  niLOUIl,  WeelunlcAv’le.  Bucks  Co..P» 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKBT8, 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  28. 1884. 

Beeves— Receipts— Total  for  six  days  12.573  head, 
against  11,070  head  for  the  same  time  last  week 
Little  Chorokees  sold  at  stije.  to  dress  >5  lb,  Texans 
at  45,211  per  ICO  lb.  Corn  fed  Colorados  brought  ll^e. 
to  dress  $3  lb,  and  medltmi  to  good  stlllers  sold  at 
46.40'3>6.9o.  Native  ooru-fed  and  grass  cattle  sold  at 
range  of  lCQtitl2Jie.  to  dress  55ti»57  lb,  for  poor  to 
prime,  up  to  47.15.  Extra  Lancasters  at  47.30.  Bales 
-Kentucky  steers,  1,213  lb.  at  46.35:  do.  1,209  lb,  at 
48.50;  do.  1,068  ft,  at  lOJrfe,  5S  lb;  bulls,  1,363  ft,  at  45jje 
Indiana  steers,  1,213  lb.  at  11c;  do.  1,218  lb.  at  48.35; 
oxen,  1,685  lb,  at  46.41);  Michigan  do.  1,541  lb,  at  9Qc, 
55  lb;  cows.  1,267  lb,  at  10cf  35  lb.  Missouri  steers’ 
l,3l 3  lb,  ut  46.95;  do.  1,148  lb,  at  46,30.  Peutisyl  vanla 
steers,  1,560  ft,  ut  47.30.  Kentucky  stlllers,  1,156  ft, 
at  $6.60;  still  bulls,  1,272  lb,  at  45;  do.  165  lb,  at  45.50. 
Ohio  steers,  1,5 A)  lb,  ut  47.15;  on  commission;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stlllers,  1,275  1b,  at  46.65;  do.  1,251  lb,  46.58; 
oxen,  1,323  ibe,  at  46;  do.  1,250  lb,  at  46.36;  do.  1,3331b, 


OSELEY’S 

CABINET 


CREAMERY 

w#  A H'l  K.rrlg«r»t„r<XmRI.VKn 

tctonen,  tho  ('r^nm-gulKtrinn 

nr  the  stoDhard 

frCHURN 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

icrlptlon  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is- 
Copy,  per  year .  m 

“  six  months . !!!!!!!!’  iw 

•Ituln,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

tiy.  per  year,  post  puid .  4:1. ui  ri2s.  6d.) 

Colonies .  4 ,08  <29j*  f  r.  j 

ie  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 


5  ■  a nil  KsT  on  the 

where  we  h*f*  no  A((rnL  Don  l'u w-  V  |l 
er»»  Itiitier  Boxoa,  FVJnU,  ele.  ajAv1'  c? 

MOSELEY  A  BTODDAED.  Mxnufac'g  Co.,  roultu«y,  VL 
Robt.  C.  Reeves,  General  Agent,  185  Wator  Street 
New  York.  ' 


market. 


Quotations  for  Creamery,  Elglns  at  30a 
J-rn  l9>4®20Vtic;  Eastern,  22sti22^c ;  Stit1 
ilrklnu,  tubs  and  palls  extra,  at  30c-  for 
do.  prime,  lac.-  no.  do.  fair,  lye  do.  Welsh 

°°-  do.  good, 
creamery  choicest  at  17® 
dr.  at  llat  15c;  Western  dairy,  at  16c.  Tor 
,  ’  stern  factory  fresn  extras,  at  13®14c- 
lr,  and  s®i0c.  for  poor. 

lercantlle  Exchange  the  following  tele- 
■e  received;  From  Phlladelphla-Market 


canvassing  outllt  on 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York 
-  **  secoud-olass  mall  matter. 


Sales  in  !883,  over  60,000  Tons 
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for  i\)C  JDoimtj. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


UNT  MOLLY  writes:  “Please 
out.  the  crust  off  the  rlark  cake 
before  yon  make  the  marble 
cake  described  in  Rcral  of 
June  14,  for  if  you  don’t,  the 
secret  is  out.” 


I  have  some  short  letters  from 
I  toys  and  Kiris  whose  names  I 
have  put  on  the  list  as  members 
of  the  Horticultural  Club. 
When  you  write  attain,  write 
longer  letters,  so  that  i  can  print 
them. 


One  of  my  nieces  asks  if  she 
_  can  regain  her  membership  in 

the  Club,  after  a  silence  of  three  years.  Yes, 
you  ure  welcome  again,  and  we  hope  in  those 
three  years  you  have  learned  some  things  that 
you  can  tell  us  in  an  interesting  way,  in  a 
letter. 


Read  the  articles,  in  this  week’s  paper,  on 
strawberries;  you  have  been  growing  and  eat¬ 
ing  them,  and  will  remember  what  you  read 
now  about  them;  anything  you  learn  will  be 
useful  to  you  atsome  time. 


ries,  just  like  our  strawberries.  We  have  a 
Mimul us  in  blossom.  We  have  seven  hens 
and  21  little  chickens. 

About  three  months  ago  I  saw  in  one  of  the 
Rura t.h  that  you  had  received  a  motto  with 
the  words  “To  My  Dear  Uncle.”  but  you  did 
not  know  who  sent  it.  I  think  I  know  who 
sent  it.  Don’t  you  think  you  can  guess?  I 
was  wondering  a  few  weeks  ago,  Uncle  Mark, 
what  my  aunt’s  name  is.  I  intended  to  write 
in  the  lust  discussion,  hut  I  was  busy  with  my 
lessons,  so  I  did  not  find  time;  if  the  next  one 
comes  m  the  holidays,  perhajw  I  will  get  time 
then.  1  received  the  seeds  you  sent  me  and 
than  k  you  very  much  for  them 
Ontario,  Can.  ell  a  m.  turner. 

[I  am  very  much  pleased  to  know  who  owns 
the  fingers  that  worked  the  motto  so  nicely 
for  me.  Your  aunt,  thinks  yon  must  lie  a  deft 
little  needle  woman,  and  thinks  perhaps  you 
could  tell  the  cousins  something  about  fancy 
work.  Bho  says  you  may  cull  her  Aunt  Beth. 
We  will  announce  the  next  discussion  Boon. 

UNCLE  mark.  | 


Look  at  the  climbing  plants  wherever  you 
find  them,  and  discover,  if  you  can. the  answers 
to  these  questions:  What  vines  climb  by  ten¬ 
drils,  what  by  their  leaf  stalks,  what  by  little 
roots,  called  rootlets,  along  the  stems,  and 
what  vines  twine  for  support  around  a  pole, 
weed,  or  string? 

This  is  for  my  nephews,  so  attention,  boys! 
llow  many  of  you  ure  proud  to  be  called  good 
boors?  How  many  of  you  enjoy  seeing  the 
garden  lino,  mellow',  and  free  from  weeds? 
Do  y oil  go  into  the  garden  sometimes  with  ft 
hoe,  without  being  asked  to  go?  1  would  lie 
proud  to  hear  a  hearty  “Yea  Sir,  from  you. 

Your  uncle  likes  sometimes  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  where  the  girls  are  washing  tlie  dishes; 
he  has  even  been  known  to  help  a  little  some 
times;  but  the  girls  he  likes  to  help  are  those 
who  take  pride  in  their  work,  and  have  the 
disli  table  looking  neat,  but  what  attracts  him 
most  is  cheerful  faces.  Would  1  enjoy  watching 
you  wash  dishes? 

Don’t,  let  the  bugs  ruin  your  melon  vines 
DOW,  boys;  a  little  care  will  save  them,  and 
your  visions  of  melon  feasts  will  become  real¬ 
ities. 


TOISON  IVY. 


The  mail  brings  me  a  letter  from  Nellie  8., 
not  intended  for  publication.  Biie  is  very 
mill'll  interested  in  the  study  of  Botany,  and 
stic  writes  to  me  of  a  recent  misfortune  that 
befell  her  while  working  at  her  favorite  study. 

.She  Haw  some  greenish  yellow  flowers  grow- 
ing  on  w  hftt  seemed  a  tree;  but.  she  could  not 
analyze  them,  so  she  went  back  to  look  at  the 
tree  again,  and  found  it.  was  Rhus  Toxicoden¬ 
dron,  a  vine,  but  growing  with  a  thick,  woody 
stem  that  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  tree. 

Hho  knew  then  that  her  face  would  soon  be 
badly  swollen;  but  she  writes  me  it  is  not  so 
Uid  as  she  feared,  aud  she  is  not  at  all  dis¬ 
heartened.  but  wants  to  know  it  there  is  any 
plant  l  hat  grows  near  the  ivy,  that  is  used  us 
an  antidote  to  t  he  poison.  The  leaves  of  the 
nettle, when  1  miisod.an*  said  to  cure  their  sting ; 
Is  there  auy  plant  with  healing  in  it,  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  steps  ot  the  Poison  Ivy  f 

We  have  only  a  few  plants  that,  are  poison¬ 
ous  te  the  touch;  you  can  soon  learn  them, 
and  avoid  them.  I  am  glad  Nellie  wrote  me 
about  this,  for  it  is  well  to  bo  forewarned. 
When  you  go  on  picnic  excursions  or  black- 
berrying,  be  careful  to  avoid  the  three-leafed 
ivy;  some  people  are  more  easily  poisoned 
t.lmn  others,  but  all  will  do  well  to  lie  careful. 

Your  undo  does  not  want  his  nieces  aud 
nephews  shut  in  the  house  with  swollen  faces 
this  bright  weather,  so  he  puts  up  this  dauger 
signal  tor  you,  thanking  Nellie  lor  reminding 
him  ot  the  need  of  one.  Indian  Pipe  |M<uio- 
tropa  uni  flora),  is  a  pretty  parasite  that  is 
poisonous  in  the  same  way,  if  the  llowers  are 
crushed  or  cut.  UNCLE  mark. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cochins. 
—I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  1  was  twelve 
years  old  the  14tli  of  May,  and  received  an 
elegant  present,  from  papa  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  calf;  I  named  it  Bessie.  We  raised  on 
our  farm  last  year  400  bushels  of  jiotatous, 
different  varieties;  800  bushels  of  wheat,  Boa 
Island  and  Lost  Nation;  1,800  bushels  of  oats, 
the  White  Russian  and  Norway,  and  ISO 
bushels  of  (lax.  Our  granary  is  14x10  feet, 
quite  small  1  think.  We  have  a  barn  100 
xl4  feet.  Eight  horses  and  a  span  of  mules 
constitute  our  working  animals,  aud  I  have 
a  pretty  little  Indiun  pony  for  my  riding  horse. 

1  am  quite  fond  of  riding  horseback.  We 
milk  nine  cows  and  have  ten  little  calves. 
We  have  a  poultry  house  eight  by  ten  feet, 
and  about  40  or  50  chickens.  W e.  would  have 
had  more,  but  the  wolves  carried  them  off 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Our 
house  is  28x30  feet,  two  stories  high. 

Your  niece. 

Hand  Co.,  Dak.  queen  b.  furman. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins.— I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about,  ray  Dakota  home  and 
life.  I  came  out  here  a  year  ago  last  May, 
aud  like  it  very  much  as  a  Territory.  There 
are  very  nice  schools  here,  but  none  in  the 
country.  My  sisters  and  1  attended  school  in 
town  last  Winter;  it  is  two  and-a  half  miles 
from  our  home.  1  planted  some  pop  corn 
and  squash  seed  this  Spring,  I  have  read  the 
department  “For  The  Young”  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  how 
Uncle  V  ark  looks.  Your  niece. 

Hand  Co,,  Dak.  nkllie  o.  furman. 


Dear  Unci.e  Mark:— l  suppose  you  think 
1  have  really  forgotten  you,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  1  had  been  so  busy  with  my  lessons 
1  did  not  get  time  to  write.  1  have  sorted  all 
the  seeds  among  the  “Darden  Treasures.”  Wo 
planted  some,  and  they  are  doiug  nicely ;  one 
variety  is  the  Sensitive  Plant.  Pa  pulled  up 
two,  thinking  they  were  weeds,  but  there  are 
three  left.  1  have  a  good  mauy  house-plants. 
We  have  a  hanging  plant,  called  the  Chinese 
Strawberry,  that  blossoms  and  has  red  ber- 


Df. a r  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins. 

— 1  am  greatly  interested  in  horticulture,  and 
desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  “  Youths’ 
Horticultural  Club,”  if  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  i*  not  too  old. 

I  will  tell  the  Cousins  about,  the  straw¬ 
berries  I  raised  last  Summer.  In  the  Spring 
of  1882  I  set  out  (J00  plants  in  rows, 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  15  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  variety  was  Chau. 
Downing.  1  kept  the  ground  mellow  and  free 
from  weeds,  and  pulled  off  all  the  runners. 
At  the  beginning  of  warm  weather  I  mulched 
the  plants  with  fine,  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  manuring 
the  laud  aud  keeping  the  ground  moist.  Last 
Jur.o  1  picked  233  quarts  of  berries,  which  re¬ 
turned  me  $20  72.  1  think  this  a  good  yield, 

considering  that,  there  were  t.wo  apple  trees 
in  the  plot.  1  have  a  nice  bed  of  pansies.  1 
am  particularly  fond  of  flowers  and  enjoy 
cultivating  them.  Many  thanks  to  the  Rural 
for  the  seeds  received.  The  tomato  plants 
look  strong  and  healthy.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  them  a  good  chance,  and  report  failures 
or  successes  later.  Fearing  this  may  lie  too 
long,  I  will  close.  Yours  truly, 

Ixmg  Island,  N.  Y.  harry  craft. 

Uncle  Mark:— Last  Spring  I  planted  two 
bushels  of  potatoes.  They  came  up  nicely,  and 
were  as  good  as  the  best,  but  wet  weather 
came  on,  and  for  about  a  week  the  field  was 
like  a  lake.  We  could  not  hoe  them  uutiL  the 
middle  of  August,  aud  then  it  was  too  late  to  do 
any  good.  1  got  but,  10  bushels  of  good  potatoes. 
This  Spring  I  bought  one  halt  a  bushel  of 
Win  to  Elephant  Potatoes  to  plant,  and  hope  to 
do  better.  A  neighbor  gave  me  600  strawberry 
plants  this  Spring,  and  they  are  doing  quite 
well.  I  set  out  lOOCurrant  cuttings,  which  are 
also  doing  well.  We  have  about  80  chickens. 
1  am  14  years  old.  and  live  on  a  farm  of  100 
acres.  Last  year  we  planted  the  Shoe-peg 
Corn,  and  it  was  about  10  feet  high  when  the 
frost  killed  it  The  Blush  Potatoes  did  well. 

Broome  Co.  ,N.  Y.  chak,  w.  inuraiiam. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  have  taken  the 
Rural  a  short  time,  but  think  it  a  very  good 
paper.  I  live  ou  a  farm  of  about  300  acres; 
we  have  85  sheep,  83  lambs,  three  cows,  and 


seven  head  of  young  stock.  We  have  sowed 
about  3>*  acres  of  grain,  planted  about 
acre  to  potatoes,  and  one  to  corn.  I  have 
planted  a  two  ounce  package  of  Welcome 
Oats  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  about  four 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  We  have  planted 
most  of  the  Rural  seeds.  I  have  several  rab¬ 
bits  and  dove*.  We  live  by  a  reservoir  that  is 
well  stocked  with  pickerel.  I  have  sometimes 
caught  10  or  12  pounds  of  fish  before  break¬ 
fast,  but  do  not,  always  have  as  good  luck;  the 
reservoir  covers  about  420  acres.  Last  year  I 
raised  47  bushels  of  potatoes  on  one-fifth  of  an 
acre.  I  shall  plant  one-fourth  of  an  acre  this 
year.  Respectfully  yours,  J.  H.  F. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Youths'  Horticultural  Club.  My  father 
takes  the  Rural  and  likes  it  very  much;  he 
has  it  bound  at,  the  ond  of  the  year.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  see  how  many  things  I  can  grow  here 
that  grow  in  warmer  climates.  I  have  planted 
10  coffee  grains,  15  kernels  of  rice,  and  eight 
lemon  seeds.  I  am  11  years  old.  I  go  to 
school  every  day.  Please  print  this  letter;  no 
one  knows  I  am  writing  it  but  my  mother. 

From  your  niece,  gracie  prohskr. 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[When  you  write  again,  Grade,  write  a 
longer  letter,  and  tell  us  whether  the  coffee, 
rice,  and  lemon  seeds  grew.  Have  you  a 
warm,  sunny  window,  where  you  can  keep 
your  plants  next  Winter? — uncle  mark  1 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  father  takes  the 
Rural,  and  I  nearly  always  read  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins. 

We  had  a  beautiful  flower-bed  last  year 
from  the  RURAL  seeds;  some  of  the  plants 
live/1  over  Winter.  We  had  a  slight  frost 
about  the  first  of  June.  Our  cherry  trees  are 
full  of  fruit  this  year.  I  goto  school  and  study 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  spelling, 
reading,  drawing,  writing,  and  physiology. 
We  have  also  gymnastic  exercises.  We  live 
on  the  Old  White  Women’s  Reservation,  not 
far  from  Genesee  Falls,  and  2!i  miles  from 
Silver  I  .dike.  1  would  like  to  have  Uncle  Mark 
visit  us.  Your  affectionate  niece, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  minnie  higgins. 
[Why  is  the  place  called  “Old  White  Wo¬ 
men’s  Reservation  ?  ’  It  sounds  as  though  the 
Indians  must  have  named  it.  1  know  I  would 
enjoy  a  visit  with  you,  but  am  afraid  it  is  one 
of  the  impossible  things.  -UNCLE  mark.) 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  have  read  the  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Cousins  as  long  us  father  has 
taken  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  which  has 
been  fora  long  lime:  we  think  we  could  not 
do  without  it.  We  live  on  a  farm  of  98  acres 
seven  miles  west  of  Lafayette.  Our  orchard 
of  100  trees  is  full  of  apples;  hut  we  will  have 
no  peaches.  Wo  have  a  large  garden  of  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries  and  strawberries.  The 
worms  ate  all  the  leaves  of  four  currant  bushes, 
but  we  have  plenty  of  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries. 

May  I  join  your  Club,  anil  be  one  of  the 
Cousins?  Your  niece, 

Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind.  hope  allen. 


_ _ BE5T  TONIC. 

This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

t'nre*  l>vM»»'i*«in,  ln*Hirt**ti«n,  WmanesH, 
Ini|»urr  Tt  I  nod,  Alnln  rin.t  hills  nnd  Fevers, 
nml  Neuralgia. 

II  la  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  nnd  I.iver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lend  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  the  teeth .  cause  headsehe.or 
produce  eonsti  pat  ion  —olbr  Iron  meffirtnrs  do. 

It.  eti  riches  nnd  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite. aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  nnd  nerve*. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Iiusdlnde,  T/tek  of 
Energy.  Ac.,  it  has  no  equal. 

ATir  The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  nnd 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

..til,  lit  BROWS  CHKMIOAI.  CO..  KAI.TIMORF,  MB. 

'  1S40.  FOB  1SS4 

BH  A  VI3NT 

HAS  NEVER  DF.K.N  EQUALLED. 

genuine  \ 

YANKEE  SOAP 

f/anu/*ftvnd  «l 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILLTA  MSA  JiTiOTTIERS 

GUKSfXflTB  AN!>  Al*OTIfKOAR!Bft. 

To  prevail  couni«rMU,  »iguil«I*WUl  b#QpoB 

_ ~l,ak- 

I  (  \>T>U  of  tsi-hr  l  .) 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 

Trinl  Sample  for  Twelve  Cents. 

.l.lt.M  IbUA.llsA'  CO..  Olamonhury.  Con 


£Uui  #ubUnitiott$. 


A  AMERICAN 


Extensively  illustrated. 
Laiuis  and  Gr.vn.KMFN 
WANTKUtohftiidlea  Book 
that  Bel  laitaelf.  Over  800 

Page*  and  100  Skotches. 

Permanent  Work  and  ex¬ 
tra  tnUiiwmcnls.  Apply 
early  P>r  oxi'liwlve  t  »•  r  r  I  - 
t. ,rv".  BRAOLEr  &  CO. 
66  N.  4th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


NOW  READY. 

L.  0.  EMERSON’S  NEW  BOOK, 

CHORAL  WORSHIP. 

For  Choirs,  Singing  Classes  and  Musical 
Convent  Ions. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  am  10  years  old;  I 
live  on  a  farm  of  50  acres.  Papa  raises  corn, 
cotton,  peas,  potatoes,  oats  and  millet.  Ihe 
Rural  Peas  yielded  largely;  we  saved  all  the 
jieas  for  seed.  The  Treasure  seeds  came  up 
nicely,  but  the  storms  on  the  tenth  of  May 
ruined  nearly  all  of  the  plants. 

1  huve  a  small  garden  containing  flowers, 
peas,  potatoes  and  onions.  1  have  sold  a  few 
potatoes,  and  1  am  going  to  send  the  money  to 
New  York  for  a  sugar  shell  to  give  to  my  little 
sister  as  a  birthday  present.  I  have  a  nice 
pony  and  a  saddle,  and  I  help  papa  gather  his 
cattle;  we  have  branded  5u  calves  this  Spring, 
and  we  are  not  half  done  yet.  Y ours  respect¬ 
fully.  T.  J.  DEVDKN. 

Navarro  Co.,  Tex. 

Uncle  Mark:— I  send  you  a  stalk  of  coru 
that  has  grown  up  through  an  old  milkweed; 
other  plants  hi  the  hill  were  not  over  three 
inches  high,  while  this  must,  have  been  ten 
inches.  Perhaps  it  may  come  under  the  head 
*•  Freaks  of  Nature.”  My  son  Edwin  found  it, 
hut  as  ho  cannot  write,  I  send  it  for  him;  as 
soon  us  he  can  write,  he  will  join  the  Cousins. 

Yours,  CYRUS  GUNN. 

Putnam  Co..  Ill. 

[  l'he  specimen  was  received,  and  was  quite 
a  curiosity.  Mauy  thanks  for  it  to  both  fiude  r 
aud  sender.  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  all  by  myself, 
and  quite  lonesome,  so  I  thought  1  would  drop 
a  few  lines  to  the  Cousins.  I  am  13  years  old. 
My  mother  died  the  26th  of  last  December,  and 
there  are  only  five  in  our  family  now,  my 
father,  my  three  brothers  and  myself.  1  have 
to  keep  house,  but  1  do  not  like  to.  I  raise 
chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys.  1  have  nearly 
loo  chickens,  live  ducks, and  about  40  turkeys. 
1  also  have  u  Berkshire  sow;  she  has  11  little 
pigs,  and  they  are  beauties.  My  pets  are  one 
shepherd  pup:  he  is  very  smart;  my  fowls, 
and  a  little  brother  five  years  old.  I  think 
the  letters  from  the  Cousins  very  interesting. 

YT our  nephew,  frank  m.  white. 

Trigg  Co.,  Ky, 


Full  Church  Music  Book  Size.  Price  $1.00. 

Choral  Worship  ha*  3»  pages. 

Choral  Womliin  bn*  Ut)  page*  of  Elements,  Exer- 
V|m  «  Busy  anil  Graded  Sung*  In  one,  two,  or  more 
part*,  Glees,  etc.  A  good  variety. 

Choral  Worship  has  <3  pages  of  the  best  Metrical 
Tidies. 

Choral  Worship  him  110  pagjs  of  the  finest  An  - 
thetas,  Motet.*,  Senteneen,  etc.,  for  Choir  list. 

Choral  Worship  lia*  HA  page*  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  1  tie  Hiding  good  material  for  l  oncert  Sing¬ 
ing.  ami  for  training  the  voter. 

on  the  whole,  Choral  Worship  Is  a  book  for  the 
t lines  Annonrlua  a*  Ohorii**  Choir  nn«t  i.horal 
Ing  ltagalneomlng  In  favor,  and  creating  a  demand 
for  just  what  thin  book  supplies— In  the  best  way. 

Send  $1  for  Specimen  Copy. 


SONG  WORSHIP  (just  out)  Is  a  Sunday  School 
Song  Rook  of  the  greatest  promise,  by  Emerson  and 
Slierwin.  Send  25  cent*  for  one  Specimen  Copy. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  4  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . 687  Broadway,  New  York. 


BLAINE 


Agents  wanted  for  antheti 
tie  edition  of  his  life.  Puh 
Mailed  at  Augusta,  his 
home.  Largest,  handsorn 

__  __  — - - - eit,  cheapest,  best.  My  the 

renowned  historian  and  biographer.  Col.  Con  well, 
whose  life  of  Garfield.  published  by  U«,  outsold  the 
twenty  Others  by  «l,Uu.  Outsells  every  book  over 
published  In  this  world;  many  agent*  ar- selling  fifty 
dally .  Agen t«  ure  utak tng  I ■  .rtunaa  A II  ntw  Mj- 
liers  successful;  grand  chance  for  them;  al...V  rnaile 
Ijv  u  ladv  ngeul  the  llrst  day.  Terms  most  liberal. 
Particular*  free.  Metier  send  25  cents  for  postage, 
etc  on  free  outfit,  now  ready,  including  large  pros 
pectus  book,  and  save  valuable  time. 

Al. GEN  A:  t  O..  Augusta,  Maine. 


live 


/fv  w  mm  n  Month  nnd  Board  for  ,J 

Va  voting  Men  or  1  adles.  In  each  county, 

ip  To  take  orders  for  the  Lives  of 

BLA.INE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  P.  W.  ZIEGLER  A  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WAXTEI)  for  the  lives  of 

BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

Bv  Pol.  Tiros.  W.  Kxox.  Outsells  *11  others  10  to  1  .  Author 
I  rid.  Authentic,  Jmiwrtiiil.  Co’i'l.lele,  the  />-< 

500  page*  *  I  .AO.  Sells  like  wdilllce  50  |*-r  cent  to  Au>  ut>. 
find  Gulfit  line ■.  Send  for  Cirrul.r-.  Extra  1  mas 

It  IRTfOKII  HI  III. I'll  I  NO  /  <»..  HurUbrd.  I 

AOKXTS  WAYTED  for  the book 

♦‘OUK  K%MOr*  \VOMr>.**  Jwt '[ bit  h!' 

Stuurt  Plut.'S.  2 tnriuH  Hurbwl.  ami  ‘^^a^nOlo 
Writer*.  Tlte  grinulnt  fcouA'O/  th>  wje. Agents  MU  10  w 

tit^jss&siSiss assarts 

A  M I LY  BIBLES !  1 
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PERSONAL. 


$cal  (Estate 


implement, si  tml  pJtchinmj. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

IIoohIoIc  Falla,  ItciiHHolaer  Co.,  IV.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


The  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  expert  bicyclist. 

Sitting  Bull  is  going  to  travel  with  a 
show. 

General,  Babcock  left  a  fortune  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter,  who  is  now  a  widow, 
is  at  her  farm  in  Kittery,  Maine,  with  two  of 
her  sons. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  has  joined  the  Blue 
Ribbon  army.  His  son  and  daughter  are  at¬ 
tached  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  household  in 
Canada. 

General  Booth  claims  that  the  Salvation 
Army  is  the  largest  missionary  force  in  the 
world,  and  is  strongly  intrenched  in  eighteen 
countries. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  Napoleon  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
William  Palmer,  died  lately  in  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  been  made 
a  non-resident  lecturer  of  Cornell  University. 
His  first  subject  is  to  relate  to  modern  English 
literature. 

ltiK  Washington  philanthropist,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Corcoran,  glories  in  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  a  poor  shoemaker,  and  treasures 
the  old  sign-board  of  the  cobbler’s  shop. 
Although  she  had  eight  competitors  among 
l  he  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  place, 
Dr.  Annie  Clark  was  chosen  for  an  attending 
physician  of  the  Birmingham  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  England. 

The  resignation  of  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  Thomas  Drummond  of  Illinois  takes  oft" 
an  able  and  upright  judge,  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  of  Mia t  court.  It.  is  thought  that  Judge 
Blodgett  of  Chicago  or  Postmaster  General 
Gresham  will  succeed  him. 

The  ex  Queen  and  King  of  Naples,  who 
have  been  in  wretched  circumstances  since 
they  were  driven  from  their  kingdom,  are 
now  restored  to  opulence  hy  the  death  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Austria,  who  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  them  a  fortune  of  $15, 000,000. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Independents,  is  slight  and  of 
medium  bight;  he  parts  his  dark  hair  in  the 
middle 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  TJ.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 


New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PE0RI A  &ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

Kansas  ®5f aml  Atchleon  to  Denver,  con- 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  city,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aud  all  points  In  the  Ear  West,  bhortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  in  the  Houth-WP*C. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Hhonht  HOI  forget  the  racUhat  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  ran  tie  purchased  via  this 
Tli run ul«  Lilne.  to  all  the  llpallh  and  I’lensur® 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  Houtli- Wont,  moulding 
the  Mountains  of  COLOR  A  HO,  the  Val  ley  of  the 
YosemlW!,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  poluts  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Hhou Id  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lunds  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Wnahlug- 
ton  Territory.  R 

Il  ls  known  as  the groat  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
«r  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 

Finest  Equipped  Kuilrond  in  (lie  World  for 
all  claim.*  of  Travel. 

Through  rickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  ltall- 
rew>  Ldupou  Ticket  OUlCai  In  the  United  HtuUw  and 

T.  J.  ROTTER, 

Vlce-Vres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Geu.  PasN.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  KEAN,  Gnu.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

,1‘r,,1“Uvay-  New  York,  uud 
AMS  W iu.nl  ngton  Ml.,  Boston. 


walterL.woo 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  tho  Present  Season. 

EIGHT  (-It  VVI)  I’KIZES  having  been  AWAKIH.I)  IT, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  l’HE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufacture!  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country.  ' 


We  made  and  sold,  in  1888,  45,032  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  tho  establishment  Of  this  business  in  1853,  is  484,580. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


A  NEW  M 

DEPARTURE,  fl 


his  eyes  are  largo,  his  nose  short, 
cheek  bones  high,  mustache  blonde  and  heavy, 
and  head  small.  He  is  not  yet  85,  and  has  the 
promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 

I-’ok  some  time  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  has 
been  at  work  upon  a  preparation  for  preserv¬ 
ing  meats  so  that  they  may  be  kept  six  months 
in  a  cool  place,  not  on  Jeo,  and  be  perfectly 
fresh  at  the  end  of  that  time,  lie  has  now 
organized  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  these  prepared  meats. 

Nut  John  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  is  pressing  a  scheme  for  a  railway 
from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay,  which  shall 
shorten  the  route  of  Western  grain  to  Livor- 
I>ool  by,  a  thousand  miles.  That  the  water 
part  of  the  way  is  frozen  and  obstructed  by 
ice  six  months  In  tho  year  doesn’t  matter. 

Senators  Pendleton,  Kdnmuds,  Bayard, 
Don  Cameron,  Angus  Cameron,  Gen.  Simon 
Cameron,  Hon.  Sam  Randall,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
i>aoa,  Mr.  (1.  W,  Childs,  and  the  Judves  of 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 


Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Mill  over  ALL  OTHERS 

we  mention  * 

IU  f>  LFVEltS,  WEIGHTS,  PULLEYS, 
nv  CHAINS  OH  WIRES 

Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  revolving  the  Pump  Rod 

Adjusted  by  I  ^  1 41  In  n  heavy 

Pump  Rod  to  LULK  ILS0IT  gale  if  desired. 

HAS  A  BRAKE  which  prevents  wheel  from  running  when  out  of 
the  wind. 

A  perfect  SELF  GOVERNOR  and  very  simple,  having  but  one 
joint. 

THE  ONLY  MILL  using  an  automatic  stop,  which  enables  the 
wheel  to  run  at  a  more  UNIFORM  SPEED  in  heavy  winds. 


IVO  1A  N  A  OH. 

T  O  CLOSE  AN  K  **  T  A  T  E . 

Pljo  well  known  ami  valuable  Karin  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Km  title  of  Hie  late  M.  P.  Woutiiy,  situ- 
Uted  At  ALLEN'S  niLL,  Ontario  Co  N.  Y  ,  Is  offered 
for  Sale.  Said  Kami  enntalliH  u hunt  HO  Acre*  of  llrst 
eliiMM  Land.  Most  of  the  Kurm  lieu  to  the  East  and 
south,  nu<1  a*  Rood  wheat  ov  groan  producing  hmd  as 
eun  he  round  In  the  State,  Large  Dwelling  House, 
Si  x  lar^e  Darns,  all  In  good  condition  lone  now,  32  x7(), 
with  basement :  Carriage- Holme,  tthedfl,  vie.  Is  well 
watered.  Store,  Post  Union,  School,  RluelOttntth  and 
Wagon  milker  only  few  rods  iiway. 

It.  Ik  In  Rood  shape  to  lie  divided  Into  three  farms, 
viz,,  Iflu  Acre*,  with  large  nurii  nun  u  good  Well  and 
•'rulL  100  Acres,  with  House,  large  flarn,  and  Sheep- 
shed  And  our  of  ubuut  2lMi  Acres  with  the  Main 
Building*. 

The  said  Farm  will  be  sold  In  one  body,  or  will  be 
divided  us  above,  and  On  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  Information,  Inmilrc  of 

H  VIMON  I*.  UOKTIIA.  Administrator, 

Or  P.  |>.  WHEELER. 

_  t 'aim min Igiiu,  N.  Y. 

Do  not.  want  to  exchange  or  trade  for  other  pro- 

no  rre 


Enables  us  to  produce  absolutely  the  best  Wind  Mill  in  market 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted.  Agents  wanted. 

SKUVTJ  FOR  CATAIiOCVTJB. 


STOVER  IVIF'G  CO 


PI  HRiriA  ftml  P'mhm-* 

I  Lll  H  I  UA  A  Newspaper  Three 
Months  for  '25  rm 
FARRELL’H  CANO  OFFICE,  V 


JStofh  and  poultry, 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  HKEI) 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISH***:  NT 

IN  TIIK  WORLD. 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE 
Price,  $  I  .OO. 


implement,*  ami  Pnchincnj 


NEW  KM  EE.  :i  blade,  Slug  or  Ebony 
handle,  long  blade,  an  earefully  made  hh 
a  razor,  postpaid,  gRIb.  All  our  goods 
hand  forged  from  razor  steel,  and  re 
p lured  I rrr.  If  soft  or 

a.,  Uawy.  Our  Farmers" 

TfiUliti/.,  Extra  strong  'I  blade, 

,/l'Wmtfr,  76c,  ;  medium  2-blade, 

6Uc-!  I  blade,  r,e.;  Ext. 

WlllOitn  strong  i  bt., 

m feiTPW' ’i.  'i  riuNTiNa 

pWHli1™)/  Ik.  1 K.vrKK.  si  iii: 

1  oidie*  hue 

2  hlade, SOets: 

*  (JeniV  :i  hi.. 


Caution  to  Far  mors  and  Dealers. 

r-Xo  —  [’’nr  Safety  In  procuring  your  IIAR. 
(V^;.JDvw)N  HoRsf.  hay  forks,  m 
W,  V  -JST  only  those  having  thereon  an  Imprint 
T^-w-, u ,  J 'ITT  TftADK  Mark,  hijiJ  Lhor&by  khvg 
lurnuKiinurnr  fees. 

fY5  fcPK  Catalogues  giving  reliable  In  forma 
,^”©/y"'xA  1  0V  tnrutalied  free  by  Mauufaeturers 
r  V,  and  Proprietors, 

AIho  Mf  gs  Neills’  Mounted  and  Floating  Harrows 
Agt  1  Stools,  Urn  l'l  Fencing,  Road  Graders,  etc. 


<■<  J* 

CLYDESDALE  HOUSES  PERCH ERON-NORM AN 
HORSES,  TKOTTINtj  HRKD  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTKIN  AND  UK  VON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  man i 
VMtv  oqMrwnM  In  breeding  and  Importing  laro 
aoltentunu’,  0|>I>OrluuUj  of  comparing  different  breed* 
low  prior*,  been  use  of  extent  of  tnieinrju  and  low  rate 
»obeUet/.,0rfSltl0n'  CfttaloKUc  fr<;c.  Correspondenci 

i»OWHI,Ij  BHOTHims, 
SPBINOBORO,  ORAWFORD  OO.,  PA 

Mention  Rural  New- Yorker. 


•  %  II  >  M**  IH’MI, 

gl.Id-puge  list 
sent  tree. 
Also, “How  to 
use  a  Razor,” 


MAHER  &  GRQ8H,  75  S  Street,  Toledo,  0)i 

ZIMMERMAN  TTfinAil 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

RAKES 


aI£rjM.  I*>,000  SOLD,  floonoiuiful  Duriltl 

BOOK  WALTER  ENGINES. 

UPRIGHT  ENGINES :  .1  Horse,  4%  Horse, 
h/u  Horse  and  Horse  Power,  safe 
.Simple  aiid  Durable.  Over  3,000  in  sue-  tmIH 
eesalul  opera  tlou. 

New  Stylo  10  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine, 

Center Ciank  Engine.  All  wrought  Iron 
Return  Miiu  Holler.  Compact,  Hubstan-  ,  J8 
tml  and  handsomely  tinjehetl.  Ilius-  ;•  PM\ 
trated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address  y' 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO.,  t  a! 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

E»»««rn  Office:  110 Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


t  JJDOUT  IIOHN  Young  Hull*  of  fashionable 
tribes  fur  Sale,  by  K.  II.  AI.J.KN.  (dim 
Murrq  Co. 


AGENTS  WANTEcT  in  unoccupied  Terrilory 

BOSTON,  32  8.  Mark'  *„  f  BRADLEY  &  CVl. 
New  York,  22 College  Place.)  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey 


KEGISTEREDSWINE 


■LjaKe  l|j.jiu„Kh  l.r.  l  CkenLi  r  White.,  I“o. 

liunl-ChlnuH,  itjtnp.rtol  It,  rk.hlre* 
I  rue  peiligrve  guru  woh  every  minisl  e,l,L  atrong,  heulthp 
je.-y  uiilv'.  Purltv  guuruilteeil.  Aeadvuuiln  tot  new  Cum. 
toque.  C.  II.  g  arrington.  Hut  CH.  Went  t  he* ter.  Kfc 


Jijeir  t  iLte,  nil  oli.i 
(  lii-ler  «  hit..  U.rl.klrr  A  V..rk- 
shire  I’ltrs.  Suulhiluwn,  I  „Uwuld 
,in,l  Olfuril  Ituwn  Sheep  nnd  hnruby 
Srolrh  tollfl  Shepherd  Pugs  md 
K»ney  I’uullry.  Noel  for  ( hulogue 

W.ATLEE  BIKPEK  tt  C0,rbtu.p« 


"THE  BUST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

mP:s-  THRF^MFR^ millsl 

orse  Powers 111,1  LOIILIlO  Clover  Hallers 


8S®tk>nt.;  itmeiorrnEE  [Hus,  Pamphlet 
aud  Prices  to  Tho  Atntman  A  Taylor  Co.,  MeniCeM.  £hia. 


k  DOWN 

P66§7l 

■  in  six  ' 

■  annual 

■  pAWNIS 

■  7 Pi  CENT  J 
V  INTEREST A 
rWIUBUY^ 

I60^B 


ACfit± 


ILOTSOfNOT^ 

LESS  THAN  1 
160  Acres' 

NOR  MORE 
THAN  320 

|S|f- THAN  CAN  B 

OBTAINED^® 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  little  boy  bad  been  sent  to  ary  a  towei 
before  the  nursery  fire-place.  “Mamma,  is  it 
done  when  it  is  brown?”  be  asked  as  the  towel 
began  to  smoke. 

He:  “I  feel  as  though  I  had  extracted  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  call  with  a  cork  screw.”  She:“Well. 
T  ImitA  vnn  w  ill  eniov  it  as  well  as  you  do  other 


“Milkman,  why  does  your  milkalways iook 
bluef’  inquired  the  housewife.  “My  cows 

came  from  Boston,  mum,’1  proudly  replied  the 

milkman,  “aud  they’re  blue-bloods.” 

“Both,  can  you  tell  me  anything  remarkable 
in  the  life  of  Moses?”  asked  a  Sabbath-school 
teacher.  “Yes,  sir,”  shouted  one  of  the  boys, 
“he  broke  all  the  commandments  utonce.” 
“DoN'Tyou  think  your  schoolmaster  is  a  great 

boon?”  said  a  lady  to  a  sharp  little  boy.  He 
bobbed  his  head  a  moment  and  then  brighten¬ 
ing  up.  answered:  “A  boon?  Oh  I  yea  aba- 
boon  I” 

“Have  you  weak  eyes?’  said  a  lady  to  an 
applicant  for  a  kitchen  position,  who  wore 
blue  spect  acles.  “No,  ma’am,”  said  the  appli¬ 
cant:  “but  1  scour  pots  and  things  so  thor¬ 
oughly  .that  the  glitter  of  them  hurt*  my 
sight.” 

“How  fresh  and  green  everything  looks!” 
murmered  Clarlbel,  ns  they  wandered  along 
the  roud.  “Everything?”  questioned  Adol¬ 
phus,  lookingdown  into  her  violet  eyes.  “Yes, 
everything,”  she  replied  abstractedly.  He 
wanders  with  another  girl  now. 

A  >ian  may  have  domestic  quiet  aud  har¬ 
mony  enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  while 
his  wife's  relations  are  in  the  house,  but  when 
he  sees  one  of  his  fine  ruffled  shirts  on  his 
brother-in-law,  what  wonder  if  he  feels  that 
he  must  go  down  into  the  cellar  and  shovel 
coal,  or  burst. 

Thk  new  schoolmaster  had  an  unfortunate 
cast  in  hi*  eyes.  In  fact,  to  speak  mildly  for 
it  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault — a  person 
could  not  tell  when  the  new  schoolmaster  was 
looking  at  him.  The  hoys  saw  the  defect  and 
began  to  whisper  about  it.  The  teacher  tapped 
with  his  ferule  upon  his  desk  and  said  sternly: 
“The  boy  at  whom  I  am  looking  will  come  to 
me  and  get  the  whipping  he  deserves.”  Every 
boy  in  the  school-room  rose  aud  started  for¬ 
ward.  The  schoolmaster  postponed  the  whip¬ 
ping. 


Stats •  row 


rhivo  first 
chsnc. 
Horn*  sesksrs 

■•catch  on."  A 


Papers 


formation  regsid'h® 

J.  B.  BOWER, 
iADd  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  It'y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  to 


FOURTH  OF  JULY, 
the  world  are  you  doing  around  here  ?” 
hat  horrid  city,  for  the  boys  will  tie  fire-crackers  to  my  tail, 
like  to  see  any  one  tie  fire  crackers  to  my  tail!” 


*  'WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


The  Westinghouse 


Threshing  Machines,  Engines, 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills 

Grain  Thresher*.  uneijualed  In  capacity  for 
separating  And  cleaning, 

Combined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain, and  n 
genuine  Glover  Muller  In  addition, 

T»v®  tSpe.d  Traction  and  Plnin  Engines,  6  to 


lulUWA  f»r  P,I..U  (aUnm,  f»rt*  Onrt  llo.M.,  «t  PaUt 

wither  PUi»  or  Ort***Mi»Ul  A'i*a  mannfftctorrra  of  the 

IKON  Tlfkiiwr.  WIKD  ENGINE*.  BUCK  ICY  t  ruUCfc  MJMFf,  j-x 
HI-OKEYK  UWK  VOWCU.  ETC 
fndfnltlwirtM  C*ul»t*w  •><  Pr««i  »• 

MAST,  yoos  dt  CO..  Bprlntrfleld.  Ohio. 


McSHERRY 


T»v®  hpe.d  Traction  and  Plnin  Engines,  6  to 

15  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for 
Lightness,  Economy.  Power,  and  Safety.  Boiler  lias 
horizontal  tubes,  aud  1*  therefore  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature*  of  the  vertical  boilers. 

Hone  Power*,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  sizes.  Bend  for  catalogue.  A ddros* 


Sows  Fertilizers  spl.ndtdly.  It  Is  very  accural 
and  strictly  first-clan*.  Works  to  tbeantlre  «ai1sf« 
tlou  of  every Imdy  who  knows  what  a  Clraln  and  K, 
ttllzer  Prill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  exc. 
lence  and  aac-uraey,  prefer  the  ItltMl  IKK  1  • 
Mention  this  paper. 

I>.  K.  McSHERRY  &  CO., 

Dayton,  O 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE  CO 


Schenectady,  N 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 

FEED  MILLS, 
MHKf  The  cheapest 
rA'~Yr<7i  and  be*t  ndlla 
I  ijdHRrl  In  the  world, 
fyyvj yw  Price*  $hi  and 

upwards,  »tU>- 
ISH  ft)  jeet  Ui  cash  ala- 
F-rfH  N  count  Send  for 
tlKtM  B  A  Cl  real  ara  to 

L  v*igir  awstevekb 

Mention  thla 
**,r'  paper. 


THE  HALLADAY 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc 

BOOMER  A:  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


|Hi.«cfUanfoMSi 


Aa  used  for 
Shelling  and 
Elev  ating 
Oorn,  Grind¬ 
ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Ray, 
Saw  i  i)  g 
Wood.Pump- 
lng  Water, 
etc. 


Mormcus  Don’t  Know. -How  many  children  are 
punished  for  beta*  uncouth,  wilful,  and  indifferent 
to  Instructions  or  rewards,  simply  because  ‘hey  are 
out  or  limltli!  An  IntolUgeut  lady  said  of  a  child  of 
thl,  kind.  ■  Mothers  should  know  that  If  they  would 
Clyu  the  utile  ones  modernic  doses  of  Hop  Hitter* 
for  1  wo  or  three  weeks,  the  children  would  be  all  a 
parent  could  desire." 

1IATT1  k  Cukkr.  Mien.,  Jan.  SI.  1879, 
Okkti.KMKN  Having  been  iiOHeted  for  a  number  of 
vortrn  with  lndlgosfttmi  tuui  Roooriil  debility*  by  the 
advice  of  my  dmrlOT  I  u*«’d  Hop  bittern,  ntul  Di uiit 
Bfty  the v  n fronted  me  almost  1n*(MUl  rnih  f.  1  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  testify  In  their  behalf 


*¥•  1 1  w  i,  not  Poisonous  nr  t'orrosivc, 

Hr  rained  to  cmc  SiOAlL  'llv,“  i 
I  II  L  wui.  GOLD  t\  ATlvH 
COLDEST 

cure  for  all 
Prat*,  end 

mala.  For  Sheep,  leaves 
like  silk.  Every  farmer 
keepit.  In  the  Household. 

all  bnd  smells.  No  Infection*  mu  Indy  enn  H  I  Q 
exist  where  tills  Dip  Is  employed  as  a  DJatii-  II  I  P 
feelant.  For  it«  various  uses  In  doUvil,  aud  »  " 
price*,  send  postage  stamp  u> 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  CenM  Agent, 

206  E.  Ohaae  8t.,  Baltimore,  Mdi 


. W  ar. 

Mixes  perfectly 

_  _  Sale  to  use  III 
\A  EA  Til  Kit,  It  IS  a  sure 
Mi  in  Diseases,  Insect 
Worms  or  domestic  aid- 

- - the  wool 

s  ll  on  I  d 

deal  roys 


CROWELL  MFG.  CO 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


MANU FACTDREKS  OK 

GRAIN  aud  FKRT1 l.I/.ER  DRILLS,  com 
plete  FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS 
AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZ¬ 
ERS.  Hand  and  Self-Dump  HAY  HAKES,  and 
other  Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAIV  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this.  _ 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

nrui'l'  DRJCBH.S. 

Awarded  the 
SILVER  MEDAL 

Over  all  competitors  ai  New  Lap- 
land  Fair.  1883. 

The  ope  ration  Is  such  that  they 
retain  the  natn  ral  fruit  flavor.  The 
evaporation  Is  the  most  rapid, 
with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  lor  farm  or  factory  use. 
We  manufaeinre  the  be»i  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making  Apple  Jelly 
from  Cider  without  sugar. 

Scud  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  Fall*.  Vt. 


PLATFORM  SPRING^ 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mill*.  Pumps,  Tank*.  Noye*’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Ac. 

Give  ileptli  and  lo.’«tlnn  of  jour  well;  quautlty  of  water 
w»wici  u-aioaUo  wliat  Biaohlaery  yon  to  operate,  »rm 
we  rlll  nuoie  vou  n  n.iwlal  prloe  for  the  entire  outfit,  orniiy  p»rl 
thereof.  RcilM'le  Ag.-ut»  w»ulo.l  in  *11  imMSlgned Mastic*. 

(]  S,  W'im)  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia.  Kane  Co„  III. 

FRITIE  BASS  HARK  FOlt  SALK, 

$12  per  100  pounds. 

COLEMAN  &  ANTHONY. 

Geneva.  N.  V. 


AUCTION  SALE 


TTTTl  T)  fl  1  Improved  Root  Beer.  Package, 
U  Ll  V*  *25  els.  Makes  5  gallons  of  a  delicious 
nlllPn  sparkling  and  wholesome  beverage. 
lililbU  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of ’iScts.  C.K,Hluics,4yN.  Del.Ave.,1  hlla,  Pa. 


Of  the  choicest  and  rarest  collection  of 
STOVE  an<l  (iUEKNHOI  NK  PL  ANTS, 

ever  offered  in  the  United  .States.  Including 

OR  >11 1I)H.  BALMS.  FEB  NS.  etc. 

YOUNG  «V  ELLIOTT’  have  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  WII.I.VHD  P.  Voonuci  s,  Receiver  apc>. Int¬ 
el  t,y  Ihe  Uourt  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey,  to  effect 
a  dissolution  and  settlement  of  all  business  relations 
heictofore existing  between  fl.SL  i'll  aud  i  IIAKLKS 
ami  JOHN  J  HllniWAY.  In  the  Plant  business,  car¬ 
ried  on  liv  G.  such  for  I  heir  Joint  account  aud  divi¬ 
sion  oi  the  prope  rty  therein,  to  Sell  by  Auction,  at 
this  Greenhouse  or  said  0,  such,  at  South  Ambov, 
*«•«  Jersey,  this  valuable  and  tnterottng  collec¬ 
tion  of  Plants,  w ll  lout  reserve, on  Tuesday.  \\  ed- 
nesdu v.  Tim •  mIhv.  and  Friday,  July  S,  «.  10 
mid  ll.  ut  Ten  n’eioek  a.m. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  lit  1  ODNU  &  ELLIOTT'S,  18 
Cortlahdt  Street,  New  York. 

By  order  of  W  ,  P.  VooKUiiES,  Receiver,  New  Bruns- 

\V.  ELLIOTT,  Auctioneer. 


r^WILL  BUY  A  FORMULA  of  POWELL’S  PRE- 
I  Spared  chemicals  for  wheat,  which,  with- 

\  j  y  1  /^-/piit  any  trouble,  you  can  mix  at  home,  making  a  Toil 
of  Good  Fertilizer,  that  will  not  only  produce  a  Large  Yield 
of  Grain,  but  will  bring  the  Grass  in  abundance.  Leading 
farmers  in  every  State  as  reference.  Write  ior  Pamphlet,  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper.  BROWX  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Powell’s  Pure  Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


The  Cravrn  Mowers  and  Crown  Keepers 

have  aU  the  latest  Improvements,  and  are  simple, 
strong,  durable,  well  made,  finely  finished;  fln>t-clas» 
In  every  respect. 

For  prices  and  termB,  address 

Janesville  Machine  Co., 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Factory  Established  I85tf. 


WANTED 


finnif’S  EVAPORATOR 

•J  U  wJ  Im  wJ  Kor  making  Appl*  Jellu,  Soro 
hum,  Maple  Sump,  and  Sugar.  Circular*  sent  free. 

WH1TENACK,  B0RDIHE&  CO.,  Tecumsflh.Mich. 
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Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1798 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  12,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


through  bellows,  will  rid  an//  plant  of  Rose 
Bugs  at  once.  Whether  they  die  or  not  the 
reader  can  judge  from  the  above  tests.  As 
thousands  of  the  bugs  are  flying  about,  a 
plant  may  soou  become  again  lufested,  and 
repeated  dustings  will  be  uocessary.  The  work, 
however,  is  easily  and  rapidly  done,,  and  far 
more  economically  than  might  be  supposed, 
as  a  small  amount  of  powder  goes  a  long  way. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  most  delicate 
plants  are  not  in  the  least  harmed  by  its  use, 
how  often  soever  repeated. 


large  and  healthy,  though  the  plants  are  some¬ 
what  uneven  as  to  size.  The  shape  of  the 
berry,  as  nearly  as  we  can  describe  it  from  a 
necessarily  small  quantity  of  fruit,  is  ovate- 
conical,  never  coxcombed.  often  with  a  nip¬ 
ple-shaped  tip,  as  shown  by  the  upper  right- 
hand  berry  and  by  the  transverse  section 
beneath  on  the  lowermost  leaflet.  Those  below 
show  a  shape  not  uncommon  in  this  variety, 
the  left-hand  one  again  showing  the  flesh. 
The  sepals  are  wide  and  long,  resting  upon 
the  berry  while  green— recurved  in  ripening. 
The  size  may  he  rated  as  large.  Thu  color  is  a 
bright  red  with  darker  seeds.  The  quality  is 
good — uot  best  It  is  fairly  Arm,  and  its  sea¬ 
son  of  ripening  is  from  early  to  medium.  All 
ripen  up  fully.  Our  illustration  (Fig.  211)  is 
from  average  berries  grown  upon  the  12  plants 
seat  to  us  by  Mr.  Parry. 


to  18  berries  of  goodly  size.  There  were  no 
small  ones.  The  shape  is  sometimes  conical, 
sometimes  broadly  ovate,  broadened  atthe  tip. 
But  our  illustration  (Fig.  212)  shows  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  typical  shape.  The  color  is  a 
bright  red,  the  season  medium;  quality  fair. 
It.  is  quite  lirm.  und,  all  things  considered,  we 
are  ready  to  advise  our  readers  to  try  this 
Jewell  in  a  small  way  as  soou  as  it  may  be 
announced  for  sale.  It  seems  that  an  acre  has 
been  planted  near  the  railway  station  (Middle- 
field)  which  will  be  open  to  visitors  next  June. 

The  Jewell  (named  after  Ex-Gov.  Marshall 
Jewell,  of  Connecticut)  is  a  seedling  of  either 
Prince  of  Berries  or  Jersey  Queen— which,  is 
not  known— of  1880.  In  1888  a  row  1(3  feet 
long  “yielded  20  quarts  of  picked  fruit,  mostly 
of  very  large  size,  being  at  the  rat©  of  400 
bushels  per  acre.”  So  Mr.  Augur  writes  us. 


©xpeviment  (SrountU  of  tho  $ural 
D^w-4Jotfect. 


AN  EXTERMINATOR  OF  THE  ROSE  BUG  FOUND. 

A.  ontinuing  an  aecouut  of  the 
results  of  our  experiments 
with  pure  pyrethrum  powder 
— that  manufactured  in  Cali- 
Jf&jSJ)  4m[v>  sskfornla — we  have  now  to  state 
K&WaM  ^*afc  we  i)ave  found  it  quite 
I v  an  effectual  exterminator  of 
(  f  the  Rose  Bug  (Maorodactylus 
J  subspinosus),  if  blown  upon 
it  through  bellows. 

We  first  sprayed  Rose  Bugs,  as  we 
found  them  iu  great  numbers  upon  roses 
and  young  apples,  with  the  kerosene  em¬ 
ulsion,  then  with  half  of  the  emulsion 
and  half  of  the  solution  of  pyrethrum 
made  by  dissolving  u  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  the  powder  in  half-a-pint  of  alcohol  v, 
and  adding  this  to  two  gallons  of  water.  is 
The  beetles  wore  then  carefully  shaken 
into  tin  cans  at  10  o’clock  in  the  moni-^vgjS? 
ing.  They  were  all  alive  in  the  evening,  ’ 

though  unable  to  crawl  unuli.  The  next 
morning  most  of  them  wore  still  alive. 

At  the  same  time  the  pyrethrum  so- 
lutiou  and  kerosene  emulsion  were  used 
separately  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
rosult  that  those  sprayed  with  the  ein- 
ulsiou  all  recovered,  while  many  of  the 
others  were  killed,  showing  that  the  koro- 
sene  emulsion  hud  little  effect.  Later  iu 
the  day  the  pyrethrum  powder  was 
blown  upon  several  clusters  of  the  beet-  28 
les,  and,  as  iu  the  other  cases,  they  were  -4; 

then  carefully  shaken  into  tin  cans.  The 
next  morning  all  were  either  upon  their 
backs  or  crawling  about  feebly.  Wbe- 
ther  they  would  have  died  or  uot  was 
not  ascertained,  flud  the  Rose  Bugs 
been  collected  in  cans  aud  the  liquids  or 
powder  applied  not  until  then,  the  tests 
would  have  been  inconclusive,  even 
though  all  were  killed,  since  the  coullned  *23 

air  would  hure  rendered  the  effect  of  the  J- 
powder  or  liquids  more  powerful. 

The  powder  was  then  blown  upon  a 
rose  bush  having  perhaps  100  beetles 
upon  it.  Some  flew  away  at  once,  but 
the  rest  in  a  few  minutes  bad  fallen  to 
the  ground,  where  they  wriggled  about 
iu  a  frantic  way,  finally  becoming  para¬ 
lyzed. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Monday,  we  began  a 
more  careful  test.  The  pure  powder  was 
blown  upon  200  beetles  while  upon  rosea 
ana  young  apples.  They  were  then  shak¬ 
en  into  a  shallow  tin  pail,  10  inches  in 
diameter,  aud  several  roses  were  put  in 
the  pail  for  food,  if  needed.  A  mosquito 
netting  was  placed  over  the  pail  so  that 
air  should  not  be  excluded,  and  the  pail 
was  tbeu  placed  in  a  room  where  no  in¬ 
terference  with  the  experiment  could 
occur.  At  11  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  most  of  them  were  lying  upon  their 
backs  quietly,  but  when  disturbed  moved 
their  legs,  while  the  others  were  crawling 
about  as  if  likely  to  recover.  A  fresh 
supply  of  roses  aud  rose  leaves  was  given. 
Wednesday  at  10  o’clock  the  beetles  were 
iu  much  the  same  condition  as  the  day 
before,  and  another  supply  of  roses  was 
given.  At  four  f.m.  on  Wednesday,  22  were 
feeding  upon  the  leaves  and  roses,  some 
were  mating,  and  20  still  moved  their  legs. 

On  Thursday  morning  88  were  alive,  and  most 
of  them  were  entirely  recovered — the  rest 
were  dead. 

Pure  pyrethrum  powder,  when  blown 


Laxton’s  Minimum  Pea,  which  has  been 
offered  by  American  seedsmen  for  two  years, 
is  of  little  account.  It  is  well  named.  The 
vines  grow  not  over  six  inches  high  iu  good 
soil.  It  is  uot  early  or  prolific,  aud  we  don’t 
see  why  auybody  should  plant  it. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES, 


The  new  Marlboro  Raspberry  seems 
to  promise  a  contiuuaneo  of  well-doing 
as  far  as  beard  from.  The  originator 
told  mo  a  few  days  ago  he  had  it  ripe  ou 
his  grounds  June  20.  Tho  euues  stood 
the  Winter  well,  and  there  is  uo  louger 
any  question  either  us  to  its  hardiness  or 
exceptional  vigor.  Its  great  productive¬ 
ness  seems  also  to  tie  conceded  by  all  who 
have  seen  or  who  know  anything  about 

•  it.  Now,  concerning  tli«  quality  of  the 
Q  fruit,  how  shall  we  settle  that?  Mr. 
f  Oreon,  in  his  July  Fruit  Grower,  says  be 

*  does  not  consider  it.  equal  to  tlio  best  iu 
p  quality,  und  a  few  others  have  expressed 

a  similar  opiuion.  Buch  a  verdict  from 
one  holding  a  share  in  tho  distribution 
of  tho  plants  would  seem  to  be  caudid. 
and  yet,  while  it  is  ti*ue  that  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities  as  tho  Marl¬ 
boro  seems  to  embrace,  is  rarely  found 
in  any  one  variety  of  fruit,  ought  we  not 
to  be  very  alow  to  condemn  any  of  its 
apparent  virtues  before  a  full  and  pro¬ 
per  test  can  be  made?  And  then  who 
shall  bo  the  arbiter  of  this  great  subject 
of  flavor  iu  fruits?  No  two  pulates  will 
ever  agree,  and  think  of  the  number  of 
this  great  fruit  jury,  and  how  they  have 
differed  for  years  iu  their  estimates  of 
quality.  Let  as  eat  tho  Murlboio  again, 
and  then  talk  it  over.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Mr.  Cay  wood  has  given  us  a  rasp 
berry  which  combines  firmness  and  high 
flavor  with  all  the  rest  of  its  desirable 
qualities. 

[We  consider  the  quality  good,  not 
best. — Eds.] 


v*"  Those  who  are  inclined  to  sneer  at 

f  t,  vk  k  k  i|k  V  black-knot,  would  learn  a  valuable  lesson 

V  A  lylllJ*  just  now  by  taking  a  trip  along  the  west 

shore  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  They  would 
'  see  whole  orchards,  both  young  and  old, 

/  V  /  i  >  ' many  of  them  evincing  most  cureful  oul- 

djy  .A-#*  rff  ture  and  management,  yet  all  of  them 

,  -  -'-wm  gatf.  **  *  .> V  jf  *  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of  redemp- 

JSjry  ...  ;•<*  -1111  flfeVi)  *  tion  by  this  terrible  disease.  “Oh,  that 

Ippf,  .■'■••Sgl  life  ft  $  >  j  J.’V  is  easily  managed.  Cut  it  out  as  fast  as 

^P|fL-  .  ^  appears.”  This  has  been  the  theoreti- 

'Kpt  %||f  cal  refrain  of  our  frutt  writers  for  years. 

^  But  that  plan  is  of  uo  practical  avail 

now.  The  “knot”  in  “too  many'’  for  it, 
N&fiifry il*-*-*^  and  my  own  experience  proves  that  it 

PARRY”  STRAWBERRY  (Junior  Queen).  Fig.  211.  will  come  faster  than  you  can  cut,  unless 

you  saw  away  the  treu  at  the  ground. 
Jewell. — This  berry  was  received  from  P.  ;  For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  year 
M.  Augur  &  Sons,  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  and  1882  there  was  comparative  freedom  from  this 
planted  in  the  same  plot  with  the  Parry  ou  disease  iu  the  Fast,  but  last  year  it  came  with 
April  28  of  this  year.  The  flower  Is  pistillate.  terrible  force,  uud  it  is  iu  full  progress  again 
The  plants  are  unusually  vigorous  and  pro-  this  season,  promising  to  take  everything  that 
ductive,  as  judged  from  this  imperfect  test  of  V  escaped  last  year.  Plums  must  bo  given  up, 
spring-set  plants.  Each  plant  averaged  from  uuless  an  actual  prevention  or  remedy  for 
two  to  three  fruit  stems,  each  bearing  from  six  black-knot  is  found.  The  German  Prune,  here- 


THE 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES  CONTINUED, 

The  “Parry  ” — This  was  sent  to  us  ou  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  last  year,  by  William  Parry,  of 
New  Jersey,  as  the  “Junior  Queen.”  It  was 
lately,  as  stated  in  this  journal  of  June  21,  re¬ 
named  “Parry.”  We  find  tbe  flower  to  be 
“perfect” — •£.«.,  not  dependent  upon  other 
varieties  for  fertilization.  The  leaves  are 
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tofore  regarded  as  free  from  knot,  is  now 
going  with  the  rest. 

Lovers  of  window  gardening  who  were 
thoughtful  enough  in  the  early  Spring  to  pur¬ 
chase  seeds  of  Chinese  Primrose,  carnations, 
geraniums,  pansies,  etc.,  in  choicest  variety, 
plauting  them  carefully  in  a  gentle  hot-bad, 
may  now  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  charming  little  plants,  some  of  which 
may  already  be  in  bloom.  I  regard  this 
as  an  excellent  plan  to  secure  floral  treasures 
for  the  sunny  window*  In  Winter.  Many 
entirely  new  Borts  can  thus  be  obtained  at 
comparatively  Binall  cost,  and  with  a  large 
percentage  of  interest  and  pleasure  thrown  in. 
From  a  dollar  packet  of  the  finest  double  prim¬ 
rose  seed  I  now  have  a  dozen  beautiful  plants, 
all  of  which  are  likely  to  bloom  early  in  the 
Winter.  There  is  no  more  charming  window 
plant  to  ray  mind  than  the  Chinese  Primrose. 
Of  course,  all  such  seedling  plants  should  have 
been  carefully  Dotted  singly,  according  to  the 
catalogue  directions,  at  the  proper  time. 
Small  pots  are  best.  Then  a  cold  frame,  par¬ 
tially  shaded  from  the  sun,  If  the  soil  is  not 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  is  a  good  place  to 
prepare  the  plant*  for  business. 

Yes,  friend  Rural,  you  are  right  in  frown¬ 
ing  upon  these  mutual-admiration  fruit  pow¬ 
wows,  where  everybody  gets  a  free  ticket,  free 
lunch,  and  free  wines  and  cigurs.  They  are 
humbugs  pure  aud  simple,  and  the  people  who 
pay  for  what  they  got,  must  eventually  pay 
for  these  sprees,  which  too  often  result  in 
swindling  them.  Hut  if  you  editor*  will  refuse 
to  print  the  many  graphic  reports  which  these 
complimentary  gentlemen  send  you  concern¬ 
ing  those  brilliant  pow-wows,  the  main  object 
of  their  inception  will  be  gone,  and  the  now 
fruits  will  have  to  depend  more  largely'  upon 
positive  merit.  But  the  people  are  becoming 
more  careful  on  this  subject— they  read  more. 
The  farmer  or  fruit  grower  of  the  present  day 
is  a  more  Intelligent  and  better  equipped  man 
every  way,  than  ho  of  00  or  even  10  years 
ago.  and  to  swindle  him  requires  greater  inge¬ 
nuity  and  sagacity.  h.  h. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

- ♦  »  ♦ 

USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  WATER  IN 
HORTICULTURE. 


For  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society’s  Bay  City 
meeting,  June  lath,  ISSl. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

A  BAKERS  dozen  covers  the  eutire  number 
of  elementary  constituents  entering  into  the 
growth  and  full  development  of  plautlife,  aud, 
as  strange  os  it  may  seem,  plants  yielding  the 
deadly  strychuine,  the  stupefying  morphine, 
and  the  wholesome  staff  of  life,  thrive  in  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  soils,  aud  feed  and  flourish  upon 
the  same  elements. 

Of  those  13  elements,  four  only  enter  largely 
into,  and  form  the  bulk  of  plants— namely, 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen — aud 
of  these  two,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  are  de¬ 
rived  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  from  water; 
and  every  one  of  the  13,  whether  needed  in 
large  or  small  quantity — except  it  may  be  car¬ 
bon — can  enter  only  through  the  narrow  gate¬ 
way  of  the  root  pores,  and  in  this  way  only 
when  in  the  most  perfect  solution  in  water. 
Notwithstanding  that  water  is  the  source  of 
two  of  the  four  abundant  elements  of  plants, 
yet  water,  simply  water,  constitutes  from  60 
to  05  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  every  growing 
plant;  it  is  the  vehicle  which  takes  up  and 
carries  into,  and  conveys  t  hrough  the  sap  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  remotest  extremity,  the  nutriment 
required  for  the  continued  growth  of  stem, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit.  Should  we  load  the 
soil  with  food  suitable  for  the  most  perfect 
development,  the  plant  languishes  and  dies, 
starves  to  dcath.uuless  vvuter  in  abundance  is  at 
hand  to  dissolve  these  food  elements  and  carry 
them  into  the  circulation.  This  same  water 
carries  the  crude  elements  of  pluul  growth 
upward  through  the  sap-wood  til.  they  reach 
the  leaves,  and  when  there  digested  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use,  it  carries  them  downward,  be¬ 
tween  hark  and  wood,  allowiug  every  part  to 
select  that  which  is  adapted  to  its  growth  and 
development,  even  to  the  extending  of  the 
minutest  rootlets  into  fresh  soil  in  search  of 
a  farther  supply  of  this  food-bearing  water. 

No  matter  how  bright  the  sun  shines,  or  how 
fierce  his  burning  rays,  the  plant  looks  him 
full  in  the  face  aud  laughs  and  revels  in  the 
blistering  heat  so  long  as  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  is  witblu  reach  of  its  roots:  but  once 
the  water  fails,  it  hangs  its  leaves  in  distress 
and  soon  succumbs  to  the  blighting,  burning 
influence,  and  dies. 

Did  God  desire  to  m akea country  desolate ;  to 
write  Desert  upon  its  face,  He  bad  but  to  “with¬ 
hold  the  early  and  the  late  rains,”  for  without 
water  no  green  herb  or  tree  can  beautify  its 
surface,  uo  bird  can  warblo  in  its  shady 
groves.  Is  man  able,  by  diverting  a  river, 
or  by  any  other  means,  to  furnish  the  needed 
moisture,  so  potent  is  its  influence  that  at 
once  the  desert  is  clothed  in  verdure,  blossoms 
in  beauty,  and  groans  beneath  an  abundant 
harvest, 


Really,  the  whole  life  of  the  plant,  from  the 
unfolding  of  its  tiny  seed  leaves  to  maturity, 
age  and  death,  is  spent  in  sucking  water  from 
the  noil  aud  evaporating  it  from  its  leaves, 
extracting  and  retaining  in  its  wonderful 
structure  such  food  as  will  contribute  to  its 
growth  and  fruitfulness.  Thus  we  see  how 
very  important  an  abundance  of  water  is  to 
the  horticulturist.  It  is  doubly  so  to  the 
pomologist,  as  it  not  only  enters  so  lurgely 
into  the  growth  of  plant  and  tree,  but  it  en¬ 
ters  more  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
fruits.  Of  the  royal  apple,  the  king  of  fruits, 
no  less  than  8 1  per  cent,  is  water.  The  pear 
has  about  the  same  proportion,  aud  the  peach, 
aside  from  its  pit  and  seed,  contains  over  DO 
per  eent.  Of  the  berries,  some  contain  more 
and  some  less;  but  the  queen  of  berries,  the 
strawberry,  contains  even  more  than  the 
peach.  Not  only  are  the  size  und  appearance 
of  the  fruit  dependent  upon  the  abundance 
of  water;  but  so  is  the  quality  also;  all  know 
that  fruit  grown  in  a  severe  drought  is  dry, 
corky  and  tough,  and  locking  the  juiciness 
and  high  flavor  of  the  best  fruit,  and  selling 
for  only  an  inferior  price. 

The  horticulturist  is  dependent  upon  three 
things  for  success  in  producing  the  best  re¬ 
sults  aud  highest  profit,:  heat,  a  supply  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil  and  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  sun  famishes  freely  a  bountiful 
supply  of  the  first;  it  is  man's  business  to  see 
to  the  second,  and  the  rainfall  abundantly 
supplies  the  water,  could  we  but  regulate  the 
fall,  or  store  the  surplus  of  one  season,  to  be 
used  as  needed  during  the  year.  Of  course, 
where  the  water  of  river*  can  be  diverted  aud 
used,  the  person  so  situated  becomes  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  weather,  and  can  use  the  wuter 
In  producing  the  finest  fruits. 

But  in  so  very  few  of  our  Eastern  Btntes 
can  the  rivers  be  utilized  or  can  reservoirs  be 
constructed  so  as  to  obtain  sufllcient  water 
for  irrigation,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  our 
while  to  spend  time  in  the  consideration  of 
the  methods  by  which  such  a  water  supply 
could  l»e  made  available.  How  to  so  prepare 
and  cultivate  the  noil  as  to  best  conserve  the 
natural  rainfuil  for  use  through  the  year,  is 
the  pertinent  and  profitable  question  for  our 
consideration. 

This  important  fact  should  be  impressed  fix¬ 
edly  upon  the  mind  of  the  horticulturist;  that 
soils  receive  and  retain  water,  in  suspension, 
in  proportion  to  their  porosity  or  mellowness, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  humus  which  they  eoutnin, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  they 
are  worked  and  mellowed.  A  hard,  compacted 
soil,  oue  that  has  been  saturated  during  a  part 
of  the  year  aud  thou  dried,  becomes  as  hard  as 
a  rock  almost,  aud  absorbs  water  during  rams 
very  slowly,  and  dries  out  very  rapidly  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  sun  or  wind.  As  an  experiment, 
take  u  flower  pot  and  fill  it  with  soil  made  as 
fine  as  dust,  pour  ou  water  from  a  sprinkler 
os  long  as  you  please;  if  the  draiuage  is  per¬ 
fect,  the  soil  will  be  found  to  remain  loose  and 
friable;  but  stop  up  the  drainage  and  contiuuo 
to  pour  on  water  till  the  soil  is  saturated  and 
it  appears  above  the  surface;  when  permitted 
to  dry,  it  will  be  found  us  hard  and  firm  “as  a 
brick.”  A  mellow  surface  takes  in  the  rain 
as  fast  as  it  ordinary  falls,  and  if  kept  flue, 
evaporation  is  very  slow  from  it  thereafter. 

Hence  wesee  the  great  importance  of  thor¬ 
ough  under-drainage  of  lauds  for  bortteultn 
ral  uses,  unless  naturally  so  situated  that  they 
shall  never  become  saturated  or  flooded.  We 
also  learn  another  lesson  of  great  practical  im¬ 
portance— that  a  mellow,  friable  surface  soil 
forms  the  best  of  all  mulches,  because  while  it 
prevents  evaporation  as  well  as  any,  it  allows 
the  water  of  showers  to  puss  freely  through 
to  the  mellow  soil  about  the  plant  roots,  in¬ 
stead  of  absorbing  and  retaining  it,  as  do 
mulches  of  manure,  moss  or  tan-bark. 

Thus  briefly  has  been  show  n  some  of  the 
uses  of  water  to  the  horticulturist,  and  how 
to  make  the  most  of  the  supply.  I  will  point 
out  a  few  of  its  abuses.  One  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  most  dangerous  is  such  location  of 
the  grounds  and  neglect  of  drainage,  that 
for  a  part,  of  each  year,  the  soil  is  filled  and 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  plants  are  for  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  soaked  in  a  cold  water- bath, 
and  when  we  consider  that  most  plants  are 
almost  as  sensitive  to  the  ill  effects  of  wet 
feet  as  are  human  beiugs,  can  we  wonder  that 
so  many'  are  diseased  aud  feeble  ?  Lf  the  laud 
is  not  naturally  dry,  or  it  is  not  made  so  by 
systematic  uuderdraining.  better  by  far  not  to 
plant  at  all.  Another  serious  abuse  is  in  ap¬ 
plying  water,  wheu  necessary  to  water  plants, 
by  pouring  it  upon  the  surface  about  the 
plant,  thus  flooding  it,  and  when  it  has  dried 
away  rendering  the  ground  hard  and  cracked, 
increasing  rather  than  mitigating  the  evil. 
The  ouly  proper  wray  to  apply  water  is  this: 
remove  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface 
soil,  leaving  a  little  hollow-  just  about  the 
stem,  into  this  pour  the  water  with  as  little 
force  as  possible,  and  be  sure  to  apply 
enough  to  suffice  for  the  season — nothing  is 


worse  than  watering  a  little  and  often — after 
the  water  has  soaked  well  into  the  soil,  re¬ 
place  the  surface  soil  no  matter  how  dry  it 
may  be. 

It  is  useless  to  claim  that  water  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  the  horticulturist,  for  no 
matter  how  insignificant,  any  element  or  howr 
stnull  the  quantity  entering  luto  the  growth, 
that  little  is  of  vital  importance,  and  the  with¬ 
holding  of  it  is  death;  yet  we  may  claim  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  is  more  difficult 
to  maintain,  at  all  times,  and  that  its  absence 
is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  losses  and  disappoint^ 
meuts  which  he  has  to  suffer,  and  he  who  can 
at  all  times  command  an  abuudance  of  this 
cheap  but  essential  fluid,  is  most  sure  of 
success. 

CULTIVATION  OF  ASPARAGUS. 


I  have  grown  this  successfully  for  the  past 
13  years,  on  a  poor,  light,  gravelly  soil,  and 
with  nothing  like  the  elaborate  preparation 
and  expensive  fertilizing  that  your  Bucyrus 
correspondent  gives  it,  as  related  on  page  393 
of  the  Rural. 

Early  in  October,  1871, 1  plowed  open  a  long 
wide  furrow  about  15  inches  deep,  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  luto  t  his  I  put  w’ell-littered  fresh  stable 
manure  six  ineheB  deep,  covered  it  six  inches 
or  so  with  the  poor  soil  turned  out  from  the 
furrow,  then  planted  the  asparagus  roots  one 
foot  apart,  covered  them  well  with  soil,  trod 
down  hard,  and  early  in  December  gave  the 
row  a  dressing  of  manure  of  t  he  same  kind  as 
that  used  when  planting.  This  was  spread 
about  three  feet  wide  over  the  row,  and  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  13  cords  per  acre.  Early 
in  Spring  this  manure  was  forked  in  over  the 
asparagus  and  ou  each  side  of  it,  spreading 
18  inches  wide  from  directly  over  the  short 
stalks  of  the  roots.  Late  in  November,  ever 
since,  the  same  quantity  of  stable  manure  of 
the  same  quality,  has  been  spread  over  this 
row  and  forked-in  the  following  Spring  as 
soon  as  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  which,  in 
my  climate,  is  usually  early  in  March. 

The  third  Bpring  that  i*,  2%  years  after 
planting — we  began  a  moderate  cutting  of 
the  asparagus,  and  ever  since  then  have 
cut  it  closely  into  the  middle  of  June,  aud 
sometimes  later.  The  yield  has  been  abundant, 
the  spears  tender,  sweet,  and  as  thick  as  the 
fingers  of  a  stout  man's  hand.  Stalks  are  left 
to  grow  up  to  seed  about  one  foot  apart  in  the 
row ,  nearly  all  the  other  spears  are  for  eating. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1878,  another  long 
row  of  asparagus  was  planted  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  1871,  In  the  Spring  of  1881,  we 
began  cutting  from  this.  I  have  continued 
to  do  so  closely  till  the  present  June.  These 
beds  are  in  excellent  condition,  aud  I  do  not 
see  why  they  may  not  continue  to  produce 
bountifully  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

One  question  I  have  asked  cultivators  over 
and  over  again,  but  us  yet  have  not  got  a  satis 
factory  answer,  and  t  hat,  is,  which  is  the  bettor 
plan — to  cut  off  the  stalks  as  soon  us  seeded 
and  carry  them  away  to  be  burnt,  so  that  the 
seed  may  not  vegetate  anywhere,  or  leave  the 
stalks  to  cover  the  row  all  Winter,  and  then 
clear  them  off  iu  the  SpriDg.  1  have  tried 
both  ways,  and  find  no  difference  in  the  yield 
or  quality  of  the  crop  the  following  season. 
Tin-  seeds  falling  during  Winter,  scarcely  ever 
propagate  iu  the  rows.  a.  b.  ai.len. 

[Our  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  should  visit  the  im¬ 
mense  asparagus  fields  of  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island.  We  know  of  a  20  acre  field  upon 
which  asparagus  has  been  raised  for  30  >  ears, 
that  did  not  receive  over  10  tons  of  manure  per 
acre  in  the  beginning  ami  has  never  received 
uny  since.  The  field  continues  to  yield  a  large 
crop  of  very  good  asparagus.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  larger  stalks  are  produced  by  the 
immense  amounts  of  manure  generally  spread 
at  first — but  it  is  spread  at  a  great  loss.  Eds.] 


MAMMOTH  SAGE. 


I  have  raised  this  sage  for  several  years, 
aud  fiud  that  it  beats  auythiug  in  the  sage 
line  I  have  ever  seen.  Oue  single  plant  grows 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
plant  yields  as  many  leaves  as  a  dozen  plants 
of  the  brood  American  kind.  The  leaves  are 
three  times  as  big  and  strong,  and  can  be 
picked  half  a  dozen  times  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  plants  should  be  set  out  from  five 
to  six  fact  apart  each  way,  or  they  will  be 
crowded.  One  plant  will  yield  enough  sage 
for  a  large  family.  The  Mammoth  Sage  is 
very  hardy;  it  stands  the  severest  Winters 
without  protection.  It  blooms,  but  bears  no 
seed.  The  leaves  look  very  showy,  and  are 
very  ornamental  to  the  garden. 

I  have  raised  the  Americau  Broad-leafed 
Sage  for  15  years,  but  since  I  have  raised 
this  monstrous  sage,  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
any  other,  because  it  saves  so  much  time  and 
labor,  aud,  besides,  it  is  better  flavored  than 
the  common  kind.  The  ground  should  be 
made  very  rich,  and  the  plants  increase  m 
size  every  year.  It  is  quite  a  task  to  pick  half 
a  dozen  plants  in  a  day.  The  person  has  to  go 


all  around  the  plant  to  get  it  picked,  because 
he  cannot  reach  across  the  plant. 

Cedar  Co.,  Nebraska.  c.  d. 


THE  JAMES  VICK  AND  MANCHESTER  IN 
VERMONT. 

Stawberries  are  ripening  now.  James 
Vick  and  Manchester  blossomed  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  also  ripened  together.  CJf 
course,  the  crop  i*  not  yet  wholly  matured ; 
but  one  can  form  some  idea  of  them  already. 
The  Vick  appears  to  be  the  larger  yielder  of 
medium  to  small  berries,  which  are  somewhat 
sour  when  first  ripened,  but  of  good  flavor 
when  fully  ripe.  The  only  fault  with  it,  judg¬ 
ing  from  this  season,  is  that  it  may  be  too 
small  for  market.  The  Manchester  is  larger, 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  the  better  berry 
for  this  locality.  The  Vick  would  make  a 
good  variety  to  plant  for  fertilizing  the  Man¬ 
chester,  as  it  blossoms  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  and  uppears  to  be  a  healthy  and  strong¬ 
growing  berry.  w.  H.  R. 

Shel  bourne,  Vt.,  June  31. 


FRUIT  AND  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Cleveland's  R.  N.-Y.  Pea.  planted  April 
13,  is  to-day  (June  16)  far  enough  along  for 
table  use  It  is  no  earlier  with  me  than  the 
American  Wonder,  unless  the  fact  that  it  hangs 
fuller  be  considered  a  mark  of  earliness.  I 
have  marked  Crescent,  Lacon  and  Ray’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Strawlierries  as  ripening  June  8.  Ray's  is 
extra  for  an  early  berry,  being  quite  heavily 
1  muled  with  smooth,  good-sized  and  well 
flavored  berries,  not  so  acid  as  the  Crescent. 
Lacon,  very  prolific,  firm,  meaty,  fair-sized. 
Glendale  aud  Kirkwood  are  just  beginning  to 
ripen,  while  Jersey  Queen  is  still  blossoming. 
For  the  third  season  this  latter  “royal  berry” 
gives  promise  of  a  crop  equal  to  that  of  the 
Crescent  in  bulk;  far  sweeter,  handsomer  aud 
latest  of  all;  even  Jumbo  has  ripened  ahead 
this  time.  c.  n.  s. 

Polo.  ill. 


t'iclt)  Crops. 


BEETS  AND  BEET  SUGAR. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  special 
circumstances  which  alter  the  case  of  growiug 
sugar  beets  and  making  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States  aud  Canada,  as  efforts  have 
been  made,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce 
the  double  industry  in  that  country.  This  is 
desirable,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  farmers  from  being  deluded  into  subscrib¬ 
ing  money  for  the  establishment  of  sugar  fac¬ 
tories  under  the  pressing,  but  exceedingly  false 
promises  made  by  some  persons,  who  evidently 
are  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  culture  of  the 
beets  and  the  intricate  process  of  their  manu¬ 
facture  into  sugar  I  am  very  much  iu  favor 
of  growiug  roots  as  a  farm  crop,  or  at  least  I 
have  been,  but  having  made  but  one  good 
crop  iu  seven  years,  every  other  one  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  severe  dry  and  hot  wea¬ 
ther  which  has  prevailed  iu  May  and  June  for 
several  years,  I  have  concluded  that  Ameri¬ 
cau  farmers  can  make  more  money  growing 
corn  than  by  cultivating  roots,  aud  especially 
beets  aud  mangels,  which  need  a  good  deal  of 
moisture  in  their  tender  and  weakly  early 
stage  of  growth.  But  if  common  beets  and 
mangels  ore  difficult  to  grow,  sugar  beets  are 
infinitely  more  so,  as  their  culture  is  more 
laborious,  and  their  quality  is  so  much  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  character  of  the  soil.  I  kuow  a  good 
deal  about  this  question,  having  personally  in¬ 
vestigated  it  both  in  Franco  and  Germany 
some  years  ago,  and  having  grown  the  beets 
for  five  years  myself,  which,  1  think,  is  more 
than  has  been  done  by  uny  other  person  in 
America,  or  ut  least  as  much.  The  following 
are  the  special  points  I  would  call  attention  to: 
First,  sugar  beets  are  very  different  from 
other  beets,  and  require  special  au<l  more  costly 
culture,  and  yield  very  much  less  iu  weight  of 
crop.  The  average  weight  of  the  root  desired 
by  the  factories  is  less  titan  two  pouuds  (oue- 
and-one-fourth  to  two),  and  as  the  parts  of  the 
roots  that  maybe  exposed  to  the  light  are  very 
poor  iu  sugar,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roots 
should  be  covered  with  soil  to  the  neck.  The 
average  yield  is  ouly  from  eight  to  13  tons 
per  acre,  and  this  small  quautity  is  produced 
ouly  by  liberal  manuring  and  a  very  great 
deal  of  hand  labor,  which  is  possible  only 
where  labor  is  very  cheap.  I  have  seen  a 
unique  team  plowing  in  a  Bohemian  beet 
field,  consisting  of  an  ass  and  a  cow,  tandem, 
and  a  woman  with  a  strap  across  her  breast 
pulling  at  tlxe  side  of  the  cow.  The  manure  is 
very  often  carried  out  in  baskets  on  womens’ 
heads,  aud  girls  spread  it  iu  the  drills.  W omen 
and  children  do  the  hoeing  and  manure  spread¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  even  on  tiie  large  French  and 
German  farms  attached  to  the  sugar  factories, 
aud  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  of  all  ages 
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down  on  their  knees,  spread  over  a  beet  field 
of  several  hundred  acres,  weeding  the  rows  by 
hand  and  transplanting  the  roots  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  These  females  earned  about  10  cents,  or 
less,  per  day.  And  yet  the  boot  crop  is  the 
most  costly  one  grown  in  Europe,  needing  14 
days  of  horse  labor  and  46  days  of  human 
labor  for  each  acre.  For  this  labor  and  all 
other  expenses  the  average  yield  is  $30;  as  the 
beets  sell  at  the  factory  for  $3  per  ton,  and  at 
times  for  less. 

Second:  Beets  require  very  costly  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  A  crop  of  10  tons  per  acre  is  considered 
by  the  French  and  German  chemists  to  re¬ 
quire,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  all  the 
leaves,  the  following  quantities  of  the  fertil¬ 
izing  substauees:  373>£  pounds  of  nitrogen; 
83  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid ;  563  pounds  of 
potash,  worth,  at  cost  here,  $117.  If  the  far¬ 
mer  takes  these  from  his  rich  soil,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  expends  this  sum,  as  some  time  he  must 
return  all  these  elements  of  fertility,  or  ruin 
his  land. 

Third:  Beets  are  only  successfullv  growu 
by  the  most  rigidly  economical  and  the  most 
skillful  methods  of  culture,  in  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  farmers  as  far  surpass  Americans  as  we 
surpass  them  in  our  free  and  liberal  political 
aud  social  condition.  The  culture  is  especially 
garden  culture  all  through,  and  in  largo 


tender.  As  I  do  not  want  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  labor  of  cutting  and  crushing  them,  I 
prefer  to  confine  my  cultivation  to  sweet  corn 
growing  not  over  five  to  six  feet  high.  The 
stalks  of  all  such  sorts  are  nearly  as  sweet  as 
those  of  Amber  Cane,  aud  they  are  so  tender 
tliut  cattle,  horses  aud  swine  eat  up  the  whom 
to  the  end  of  the  butts,  cut  close  to  the  ground. 
Corn  of  this  sort  can  be  planted  for  soiling 
and  fodder  as  late  as  July.  ‘‘A.” 


This  machine  is  so  novel  iu  its  construction , 
and  so  unlike  any  other,  that,  we  overstep  our 
usuul  custom,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  show  the  device  at  Fig.  ait).  As  will 
be  seen,  the  wheels  arc  large  and  strong,  and 
far  enough  apart  to  run  on  each  side  of  the 
row.  Under  the  pole,  in  front  of  the  wheels, 
are  suspended  a  couple  of  teeth,  which  remove 
a  small  portion  of  soil  from  each  side  of  the 
row,  and  at  the  tame  time  act  ns  vine- 
struighteuers,  leaving  the  vines  all  on  top  of 
the  row  At  the  rear  end  of  the  frame  in¬ 
closing  the  machinery,  and  behind  the  wheels, 
is  hung,  at  its  top  center,  to  a  shaft,  the  dig¬ 
ger,  which  is  a  half-round  steel  scoop  edged 
with  sharp  prongs.  This  digger,  when  iu 
Operation,  is  given  a  short,  rapid,  os¬ 
cillating  motion,  which  prevents  grass, 
weeds,  or  vines,  from  getting  on  the 
edge.  A  ffixed  to,  and  projecting  from,  the  rear 
edge  of  the  scoop,  are  numerous,  small,  flexi¬ 
ble  steel  rods,  as  shown,  toe  ceuter  j>ortiou 
being  about  five  inches  shorter  than  either 
side.  The  oscillating  motion  which  theso  re¬ 
ceive,  in  common  with  too  scoop,  shakes  or 
rattles  all  dirt  through,  aud  delivers  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  dose,  compact  row  behind,  conve¬ 
nient  tor  picking  up.  Over  this  aud  driven  by 
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lensivoiy  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  species  has  undergone  some  change  since 
it  was  first  introduced;  then  the  core  was  a 
bright  crimson,  ami  after  being  boiled  and  the 
corn  taken  off,  if  the  core  was  laid  in  contact 
with  any  linen,  it  communicated  an  indelible 
stain.  This  inconvenience  has  disappeared  v 
In  a  communication  to  the  same  paper,  of  date 
August  3,  1832,  we  acquire  the  additional  in¬ 
formation  that  it  was  found,  by  the  same 
party  apparently,  during  Sullivan’s  expedi¬ 
tion  “among  the  Indians  on  the  border  of  the 
Susqnehuunah.”  Another  account  is  that  it 
was  found  by  Sullivan’s  expedition  in  the  Guu- 
nessee  country,  in  1779,  and  brought  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  whence  it.  proceeded  south  (Loudon’s 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  Vi.,  488.)  It  is  first 
mentioned  for  sale,  so  far  as  wo  have  seen,  in 
Thorburn’s  seed  catalogue  of  1818,  one  va- 
riety,  the  “Sugar,  or  Sweet,”  being  named, 
and  is  not  oven  spoken  of  by  name  in  his  Gar¬ 
deners’  Kalemlar  for  1817  or  for  1821.  Men¬ 
tion  is  first  made  of  it  by  American  writers 
on  gardening  in  Bridgemuu’s  Gardeners’  As¬ 
sistant  ,  1832,  one  variety  only  being  therein 
named,  the  “Sweet  or  Sugar,’’  and  Bmst's 
Kitchen  Gardener,  1851,  mentions  the  “Sweet 
or  Sugar,”  of  which  there  are  two  varieties. 
In  1848  Salisbury  (Trans.  N.  Y.  Agric.  Soc., 
p.  836),  describes  three  varieties— the  Small 
Early  Sweet,  the  Large  Rhode  Island  Sweet, 
aud  the  Hematite,  with  a  rad  cob.  In  1858 
Bement  (Trans,  of  the  N.  Y.  Agric.  Soe.,  p. 
336)  describes  Early  Sweet  Corn  as  short¬ 
eared,  eight-rowed,  grain  shriveled,  one  kind 
with  a  white,  the  other  with  a  red  cob,  and  he 
calls  this  the  variety  introduced  by  Cnpt.  Bag- 
uoll,  of  Plymouth,  and  adds  that  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes.  In  1*54,  Schenek,  in  his  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Text-Book,  says: — • ‘Perhaps  no  early 
vegetable  is  in  greater  demand  at  the  market 
of  a  city  than  good  green  corn,”  And  he  re¬ 
commends  for  sweet  corn  the  eight-rowed 
Sugar,  and  says  a  new  kind,  by  the  name  of 
Stowoll’a  Sugar,  has  been  brought  into  notice 
“within  a  few  months,  and  is  spoken  of  very 
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GOOD  HAY  RACK. 

Many  farmers  have  the  merest  apology  for 
a  hay  rack,  or  one  that  is  so  heavy  that  it 
requires  four  men  to  put  it  off  and  on  toe 
wagon.  There  is  uo  necessity  for  such  devices 
being  so  heavy  or  for  their  being  all  bolted 
and  spiked  together  so  as  to  require  handling 
all  in  one  piece. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  good  friend,  A.  B. 
Tucker,  Jones  Co.,  Iowa,  for  an  illustration 
of  a  neat,  handy  aud  cheap  rack,  which  we 
show  iu  hig.  815,  and  which,  when  the  lumber 
of  which  it  is  made  is,  as  it  should  be,  planed 
and  painted,  will  be  both  good-looking  and 
durable. 

The  rack,  of  which  we  show  a  side  and  an 
end  view,  is  made  as  follows:  The  bed-pieces 
(b),  are  each  2x8  inches  by  16  feet  long,  of  any 
light,  stroug  wood;  the  cleats  ,«)  are  2x6 
inches,  and  two  inches  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  rack,  aud  are  bolted  to  the  side-pieces 
by  half-inch  bolts  (a)  iim.,  Inches  long,  hai 
washers  under  the  nuts.  The  cleats  ulso  have 
slanting  mortices  cut  in  thorn  on  each  side  of 
too  center,  as  shown  in  the  end  view,  to  ro 
ceive  the  cross-pieces  (e),  which  hold  the  shelv¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  rack,  and  on  these 
cross-pieces  are  belted  two  boards  1x8  inches 
wide,  forming  the  shelving  over  the  wheels. 
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farms,  the  beets  are  brought  in  on  portable 
railroads,  and  every  upplianco  that  largo  capi¬ 
tal  and  long  experience  can  afford  is  made 
use  of.  Tho  pulp,  after  the  juice  has  boon 
expressed,  is  carefully  saved  and  fed  to  cattle, 
aud  f  lic  leaves  are  preserved  m  silos  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Fourth:  50  years  of  preliminary  efforts, 
with  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  repaid  in 
subsidies  by  the  French  and  German  Govern¬ 
ments,  aud  tho  aid  of  a  high  protective  and 
really  prohibitory  duty,  wore  required  to  Ret 
this  beet  sugar  business  on  its  feet,  and  it  is 
now  supported  only  by  the  most  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  scientific  supervision  and  management, 
by  skillful  chemists  ami  the  most  thorough 
business  methods.uud  let  us  not  forget,  w  th  the 
exceedingly  cheap  labor,  uud  the  most  poorly 
fed,  clothed  aud  lodged  men.  the  most 
wretched  slaves  of  women,  aud  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  and  unhappy  children  that  one  can  find 
in  any  civilized  (*)  country. 

Wnile  this  is  true  as  regards  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  beet,  the  circumstances  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  are  almost  exactly  parallel  in  their 
complete  difference  from  those  existing  h«re 
It  may  be  that,  in  time,  our  circumstances  may 
be  such  as  to  bring  our  case  down  to  a  level 
with  that,  of  the  European  farmers.  But  God 
forbid  that  the  American  farmer  should  over 
he  forced  to  harness  his  wife  alongside  of  a 
cow;  to  have  his  daughters  carry  manure  on 
their  beads;  and  his  infants,  who  should  be  at 
school  leorniug  to  read,  on  their  knees  pulling 
weeds  from  among  the  beets.  But  to  produce 
beets  in  America  at  such  a  price  that  they  can 
he  profitably  made  into  sugar,  w'e  must  come 
to  this  condition. 


ami  after  being  put  in  satisfactory  running 
order,  are  to  be  turned  over  to  tho  society  for 
examination  and  preliminary  test  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  actual  trials  are  to  commence  at 
noon,  on  Septembers.  The  mills  are  to  l>e  uni¬ 
formly  10  feet  iu  diameter,  and  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  any  sort  of  pump  desired.  The 
test  is  to  be  the  quantity  of  water  which  they 
shall  each  pump  to  a  uniform  hight  through 
meters  to  bo  furnished  by  the  society. 

•When  taken  in  charge  by  t.ho  society,  each 
derrick  will  be  boarded  up  tight,  aud  neither 
tho  manufacturer  nor  any  other  person  shall 
be  permitted  near  it,  and  no  mill  is  to  bo  oiled, 
pueked  or  touched  m  any  way  during  tho  12 
days’ trial.  During  tho  trial  a  record  will  be 
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Hay  Rack.  Fig.  315. 

There  is  an  upright,  or  ladder,  at  the  front 
end  for  holding  the  reins,  tho  stand ar  s  of 
which  are  bolted  to  tho  sides  near  the  front 
end,  1  his  rack  should  have  a  close  bottom, 
made  of  one  inch  boards.  There  should  also 
be  end  pieces  of  tho  saino  dimensions  as  llio 
„  which  go  Into  gains  cut  one  half  Inch 
deep  iu  the  sides,  two  inches  from  each  end, 
and  a  half-inch  iron  rod  should  pass  through 
t.ho  sides  just  outside  the  ends,  and  ho  drawn 
up  tightly  with  a  nut  on  one  end.  When  the 
shelving  sides  of  this  rack  am  removed,  a  very 
handy  low  box  is  left,  for  drawing  any  heavy 
articles  about  the  farm. 


m^tnnenis,  &£ 


THE  HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER. 

If  we  take  thorn  iu  periods  of  fivoor  ten 
years,  there  is  no  more  profitable  crop  than 
potatoes.  Tho  great  drawback,  and  that 
which  deters  many  people  from  raising  them, 
is  the  slow,  hard  work  of  digging.  Wo  hon¬ 
estly  thiuk  the  hardest  work  we  ever  did  on 
the  farm,  and  that  which  the  men  most  dread, 
is  potato  digging,  whether  done  with  hoe  or 
fork.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that  should  he 
easily  done  by  machinery  and  horse  power; 
but  yet,  although  more  than  500  patents  have 


RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK. 

When  considering  the  phenomenal  yields  of 
some  animals  in  butter  aud  of  others  iu  milk, 
surprise  is  oftuu  expressed  at  tho  low  average 
products  of  American  dairies:  but  wheu  the 
common  method  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
dairy  cows  is  taken  into  consideration,  tho 


SWEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata) 


ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED. — No.  I. 


E.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT,  M.  D. 

Ears  of  sweet  corn  of  the  various  varieties, 
from  the  crops  of  1881,  1882  and  1883,  wore 
collected  from  leading  seedsmen,  such  as 
Messrs.  Thorburn,  Sibley,  Henderson,  Bliss, 
Gregory.  Ferry,  Landreth,  etc.,  aud  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  ears  with  those  growu  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  furnish  tho  data  for  our 
descriptions. 

As  to  the  value  of  varieties  in  maize,  some 
idea  may  be  gained  from  our  statement,  that 
in  no  case  was  there  any  divergence  found 
irom  the  type  in  ears  of  the  same  variety 
name,  cultivated  or  collected  from  these  differ¬ 
ent  sources. 

Sweet  corn  is  of  essentially  modem  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  gardens.  The  earliest  mention 
we  find  of  it  is  in  Bordley’s  Husbandry,  1801, 
m  which  he  says  that  it  appears  to  him  that 
the  sort  of  corn  called  sweet  com  (having  a 


AMBER  CANE. 

I  found  the  stalks  of  Amber  Cane  so  much 
sweeter  than  those  even  of  sweet  corn,  that  1 
cultivated  it  to  a  moderate  extent  for  three 
seasons;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey  agri¬ 
cultural  forage  crop,  spoken  of  in  the  Rural 
on  page  401,  the  stalks  were  so  hard  that  my 
cattle  would  only  eat  the  tops,  though  the  seed 
was  sown  so  thickly  thatthe  stalks  were  stand¬ 
ing  as  close  as  possible  together  in  the  row 
when  growing,  in  order  to  render  them  more 


been  granted  on  digging  devices,  very  few 
have  ever  bem  constructed  to  work  in  tho 
most  favorable  condition,  and  none  to  work 
under  all  conditions.  But  last  Fail,  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  we  saw  in  operation  a 
machine  that  worked  iu  a  seemingly  success¬ 
ful  manner,  digging  the  potatoes  clean,  ami 
no  matter  how  large  the  vines,  they  did  not 
seem,  to  at  all  hinder  the  work, 


w.juuei  jh,  uoo  mac  cue  product  averages  so 
little,  but  so  much.  No  matter  how  good  the 
t-ow  and  large  her  production  of  milk,  butter 
or  cheese,  the  dairyman  never  seeks  to  per¬ 
petuate  her  good  qualities  by  raising  her 
calves.  They,  with  the  others,  go,  when  a 
few  weeks  old,  to  the  butchers,  or,  what  is 
worse,  they  are  “deaconed.”— slaughtered  for 
their  pelts,  and  their  carcasses  fed  to  the  hogs, 
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So  soon  as  the  cows  from  any  cause  become 
unproductive,  they  go  to  the  feeding  stables, 
and  their  places  are  filled  from  the  first  drove 
of  cows  that  happens  to  be  brought  into  the 
vicinity.  The  dairymen  largely  send  their 
milk  to  the  creameries  or  cheese  factories,  or 
are  engaged  in  making  cheese  at  home,  and 
having  no  milk  for  feeding  calves,  they  don’t 
seem  to  think  that  calf  raising  can  be  made 
to  pay. 

Every  dairy  should  be  at  first  supplied  with 
cows  by  a  careful  selection  and  the  weeding 
out.  of  all  inferior  animals,  and  then  the  num¬ 
bers  should  be  kept  up  by  raising  calves  from 
the  very  best  cows,  bred  to  males  of  the  largest 
producing  strains.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  by 
this  method,  the  dairy  products  of  any  country 
can  be  doubled  in  twenty  years,  without  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  cows.  Nor  is  this 
all,  the  steer  calves  should  also  be  raised  and 
kept  till  one  year  old,  and  fitted  for  beef.  All 
this  can  be  easily  done  by  a  proper  method  of 
calf  feeding,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of 
milk  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  none  after¬ 
ward,  and  the  great  beuuty  of  the  system  is 
that  the  land  on  which  such  calves  are  raised 
will  be  constantly  growing  better  and  more 
productive.  The  following  has  been  found 
very  successful: 

For  the  first,  week  the  calf  should  be  fed  the 
milk  fresh  and  warm  as  soon  as  drawn  from 
the  cow;  for  the  whole  or  most  of  this  time 
the  milk  would  be  a  waste  product,  fit  only  for 
such  use  as  pig  feeding.  When  the  little  thing 
is  a  week  old,  make  a  gruel  of  linseed  meal 
and  water — half  a  pint  of  meal  to  a  gallon  of 
water  boiled  well— at  first  use  one  quart  of 
this  to  three  quarts  of  new  milk.  Decrease 
the  milk  and  increase  the  gruel  till,  at  the  end 
of  the  Becond  week,  equal  quantities  of  each  are 
used.  The  gruel  should  now  be  made  of  one  pint 
of  meal  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  skim-milk 
may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  new.  A 
trough  should  now  be  fixed  under  cover  und 
about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  where  the 
culf  has  free  access,  and  in  this  should  be 
placed  a  little  dry  linseed  meal.  He  w  ill  very 
soon  learn  to  eat  the  meal,  and  when  once  the 
habit  of  eating  is  formed,  he  w  ill  eat  as  much 
as  is  good  for  him.  The  quantity  of  gruel 
may  be  increased  and  the  milk  diminished, 
till,  when  five  weeks  old,  no  milk  need  be  fed 
at  all;  or,  if  butter  is  made  at  home,  the 
milk  may  be  continued,  as  desired.  When 
four  weeks  old,  the  calf  will  begin  to  eat  nice 
clover  hay  or  grass,  and  should  be  allowed  all 
he  will  eat.  From  the  time  he  is  six  weeks 
old,  he  will  thrive  with  plenty  of  water,  good 
pasture  and  all  he  will  cat  of  linseed  meal 
and  wheat  middlings  mixed,  one  part  of  mid¬ 
dlings  and  three  parts  of  meal.  Usually  he 
will  not  eat. more  than  what  is  good  for  him; 
but  sometimes  care  must  be  taken  that  he  does 
not  eat  too  much. 

In  this  manner  we  have  kept  calves,  that 
when  one  year  old  weighed  1,000  pounds,  and 
800  pounds  are  no  more  than  a  fair  average; 
and  they  sell  readily  at  from  four  to  six  cents 
per  pound,  giving,  if  sold  to  the  butchers,  a 
good  prolft  for  raising,  even  if  t  he  w  hole  cost 
of  feed  were  charged  against  them;  but  when 
we  consider  that  the  manurial  value  of  the 
linseed  meal  and  middlings  is  nearly  the  same 
after  having  been  eaten,  and  that,  the  manure 
made  from  either  is  worth  at  least  half 
the  cost,  we  can  easily  see  why  those  who  once 
engage  in  this  method  of  calf  raising  seldom 
abandon  it,  or  “  deacon”  any  more  calves. 

If  the  calves  are  heifers  and  aro  designed 
for  cow’s,  they  should  l>e  separated  from  the 
steers  and  though  fed  liberally  so  as  to  dev¬ 
elop  a  good  size  and  form,  they  should  not  be 
so  highly  fed  as  to  cause  them  to  be  so  fleshy 
that  they  will  not  receive  the  mule  when  a 
year  old,  or  before. 

The  steers,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  are 
changed  to  winter  feed,  should  have  two 
parts  of  corn  meal  added  to  the  ration  before 
mentioned,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  become 
nicely  fattened.  Of  course,  whether  steers  or 
heifers,  the  calves  during  the  Winter,  coming 
a  year  old,  will  need  to  be  housed  in  a  good, 
warm  stable,  and  liberally  fed  w’ith  good 
clover  hay  and  plenty  of  bright  straw,  which 
should  have  been  stored  under  cover.  For 
calf  feed  especially,  the  new-process  meal  is 
preferable  to  ground  oil  cake,  because  it  has 
not  so  much  of  the  free  oil,  and  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  albuminoides  or  flesh-form- 
ers— just  w  hat  is  needed  for  a  young  growing 
animal. 

To  put  the  food  mentioned  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  condition  for  feeding,  linseed  meal  and  mid¬ 
dlings  should  be  re-ground  after  they  have  been 
mixed,  so  as  to  have  them  as  line  as  possible. 
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CARRIAGE  HOUSE,  HORSE  STABLE, 
AND  COW  BARN. 

In  Fig.  213  we  give  illustrations  of  a  con¬ 
venient  carriage  house  and  horse  stable,  with 


granery  and  harness  room  complete.  Fig.  1 
is  a  side  view,  and  explains  itself.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  building,  which 
is  20  by  32  feet,  with  10-foot  posts.  A  shows 
the  carriage  room  or  main  floor.  B  shows  the 
stable  containing  two  stalls.  E  is  the  harness 
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the  enormous  amount  contained  in  one  of  the 
stomachs,  in  which  it  formed  94  per  cent,  of 
the  contents.  This  was  probably  due  to  some 
accident  which  prevented  the  grass  from  pass¬ 
ing  on.  Disregarding  this,  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  vegetable  matter  was  15,  much  of 
which  was  probably  introduced  accidentally 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  food.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  earth-worms  was  much  less  than 
would  be  expected  by  one  possessing  the 
prevailing  idea  that  these  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  young  robin’s  food.  Some  of 
the  birds  had  eaten  none  of  them,  while  in  the 
others  they  formed  one-half  of  the  food. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  their  percentage  was  only 
16.  Another  element  almost,  always  present, 
consisted  of  small  snails.  These  formed  about 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  only  element 
which  may  be  considered  really  beneficial  to 
the  farmer,  is  that  of  the  Carabidce ,  a  preda¬ 
cious  family  of  beetles.  The  percentage  of 
these,  however,  was  only  l}4- 

These  facts  show  that  the  young  robin  is  of 
immense  value  in  destroying  moth  larvae, 
w’hich,  without  the  checks  placed  upon  their 
increase  by  robins  and  other  birds,  would  In  a 
few  years  ruin  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country;  and  although  the  young  robins  do, 
to  a  slight  extent,  forage  upon  the  insect  allies 
of  the  farmer,  in  eating  Carabid  beetles  the 
balance  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  birds. 

Ag.  Coll.,  Lansing.  Mich.  c.  m.  weed. 


room,  opening  from  the  stable.  F  is  the  stair¬ 
way  to  the  hay  loft.  O  is  the  granery,  hav¬ 
ing  two  bins.  D  is  the  passage-way  fn  the 
granery.  and  has  a  door  not  shown  in  the  cut. 

At  Fig.  214  we  show  a  farm  shed  and  cow 
stable.  20  by  38  feet,  with  16  foot  posts.  Fig. 
1  is  a  side  view.  Fig.  2  shows  the  manner  of 
constructing  the  frame  for  the  same,  and  Fig. 


Open  Shed  and  Stable.  Fig.  214. 

3  shows  the  ground  plan.  A  is  the  stable, 
with  a  door  into  the  shed;  B  shows  five  stalls; 
C  the  mangel’s.  The  open  shed  is  20  by  28 
feet;  the  stable  is  10  by  20  feet.  While  we  do 
not  recommend  open  sheds,  we  are  aware  that 
some  prefer  them,  and  for  these  designs  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  F.  Bragg,  of  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y, _ 

Cl )t  Mfitut'fllisl. 
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CONDONING  FRAUDS. 

Dr.  Hoskins,  in  the  Rural,  page  414,  thinks 
I  did  him  a  great  injustice  because.  I  neglected 
to  quote  his  whole  article,  and  says  common 
sense  would  tell  n  man  that  60-eent  wine  was 
not  pure.  Sixteen  pounds  of  ripe  Concord 
grapes  will  make  a  gallon  of  wine;  the  broken 
and  deformed  clusters  can  be  bought  at  from 
one  to  l}4  cent  per  pound,  and  one  pound  of 
sugar  can  be  bought  for  six  cents,  making  30 
cents  in  oil;  making  and  waste,  15  cents  more; 
this  makes  what  is  called  pure  wine  cost  45 
cents  per  gallon,  so  Dr.,  common  sense  doesn’t 
assist  a  man  any  more  in  the  wine  than  in  the 
butter  or  cheese  trade.  Further,  I  have  seen 
the  highest-priced  wines  adulterated  just  as 
badly,  and  worse.  In  the  large  cities  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallons  of  wine  are  made  of  logwood 
extract,  poor  whiskey  and  the  essential  oils, 
and  sold  for  the  finest  French  wines  at  a  high 
price,  and  common  sense  doesn’t,  aid  the  poor 
fools  who  drink  them  one  particle;  they  taste 
“good,”  and  their  silly  pates  are  flattered  by 
believing  they  are  pure. 

I  have  sometimes  been  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  a  fruit 
supply,  und  have  been  offered  pies  made  of 
crackers  and  vinegar  or  some  other  “sour,’ 
and  sugar;  but  I  never  saw  a  woman  so  dis¬ 
honest  os  not  to  frankly  tell  their  ingredients 
and  bemoan  the  fact  that  she  had  not  genuine 
fruit,  with  which  to  make  a  decent  pie.  No, 
Dr.,  the  good  wives  of  this  land  are  far  too 
honest  to  believe  in  fraudulent  food,  even 
if  harmless.  No  man  is  shrewd  enough— not 
even  yourself— to  give  any  sort  of  guess,  by 
the  price,  whether  an  article  is  or  is  not  genu¬ 
ine.  And,  Dr.,  is  not  the  sale  of  imitation 
(bogus)  food,  no  matter  how  good  or  harmless, 
with  no  notice  to  the  buyer  except  the  price, 
fraudulent?  And  don’t  you  condone  fraud  by 
not  objecting  to  it?  Don’t  dodge  this  time, 
Dr  |  “VERITAS.” 

- - til 

HAY  AND  BACTERIA. 


THE  ROBIN. 

THE  POOD  OF  TOUNO  BIRDS. 

The  method  employed  in  obtaining  the  re¬ 
mits  given  in  this  article,  was  an  actual  ex- 
imiuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
young  birds  of  all  stages  of  development  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  nest.  The  contents  of  each 
■•tomaeh  were  separately  examined,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  element  of  the  food  esti¬ 
mated.  The  percentages  of  each  element  in 
the  different  stomachs  were  then  added,  and 
the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  stomachs 
examined.  Eight  stomachs  of  the  robin  were 
examined.  They  were  nearly  all  taken  from 
different  nests  at  different  ages.  The  main 
element  was  the  larvae  or  worms  of  moths, 
which  formed  37  per  cent,  of  their  food.  Most 
of  these  were  cut-worms,  but  there  were  also 
measuring  worms  and  the  larvae  of  several 
species  of  moths. 

Auother  important  element  was  the  leaves 
of  grass,  forming  24  per  cent.  This  large  per¬ 
centage  is  misleading,  however,  because  of 


Dr.  Hoskins,  on  page  321  of  the  Rural, 
makes  the  assertion,  as  an  old  microscopist, 
that  no  feed  contains  so  many  bacteria  or  ani¬ 
malcules  as  bay,  and  asks  his  readers  to  prove 
it  by  steeping  some  a  few  days  in  water,  and 
examining  the  result  under  the  microscope. 

The  Dr.  is  too  old  to  play  innocence  in  this 
way.  He  knows  that  good  hay  is  as  free  from 
animalcules  as  is  the  best  of  any  other  stock 
food.  In  those  few  days  of  steeping,  it  be¬ 
comes  partially  decomposed,  and  like  any 
other  partially  rotted  substance,  it  is  filled 
with  life;  the  same  would  result  with  a  piece 
of  meat,  cheese,  bread,  sugar,  or  any  other 
organic  substance.  No  doubt  the  germs  are 
in  the  sound  thing  before  it  has  become  rot¬ 
ted;  but  the  active  Jife  is  not,  and  in  feeding 
hay  we  do  not  rot  it,  and,  of  course,  it  cannot 
be  charged  with  these  objectionable  features. 
In  the  ensilage  we  have  the  food  just  in  the 
condition  of  the  half-rotted  hay,  and  of  course, 
it  is  filled  with  these  “wigglers.”  This  few 
days'  rotting  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. _ ^ _  J"  B‘  B” 

THE  LOUISVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

The  managers  of  the  Southern  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  August  16 
to  October  25,  are  making  extensive  prepara¬ 
tions  to  render  this  the  best  one  ever  held 
there.  One  of  the  leading  features  will  be  the 
extensive  exhibition  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds. 
In  this  collection  will  be  the  costliest  and  fin¬ 


est  cattle,  the  best  strains  of  trotting  and  run¬ 
ning  horses,  as  well  as  the  best  specimens  of 
hogs,  sheep,  etc.  A  single  raiser  of  Kentucky 
cattle  has  promised  to  bring  50  head  of  his 
best  stock,  and  as  Kentucky’s  reputation  is 
world  wide  as  the  home  of  flue  horses,  it  isex- 
pected  that  this  show  will  excel  everything 
of  this  kind  ever  before  attempted. 

REMOVE  FROZEN  GRAPE-VINE  SHOOTS  AT 
ONCE. 

On  May  30tb,  we  had  a  severe  frost  that 
destroyed  fully  one  half  of  my  currants,  seri¬ 
ously  injured  apples,  and  somewhat  damaged 
other  fruits.  A  portion  of  my  vineyard  suf¬ 
fered,  a  few  of  the  vines  having  every  new 
9boot  frozen.  The  frozen  shoots  were  immedi¬ 
ately  stripped  off,  and  the  vines  have  sent  out 
a  new  growth,  many  of  them  two  feet  in 
length  within  15  days,  and  they  have  on  them 
quite  a  show  of  fruit— probably  one-third  of  a 
crop.  This  fruit  is  likely  to  he  somewhat  late; 
but  T  am  confident  it  will  ripen.  Five  years 
ago  my  grapes  were  badly  frozen;  the  frozen 
growth  was  left  on;  the  vines  were  a  long 
time  in  sending  out  a  new  growth,  and  no 
fruit  appeared.  From  this  single  experiment 
it  would  appear  evident  that  it  is  best  to  re¬ 
move  all  frozen  shoots  immediately.  I  shall 
hereafter  govern  myself  accordingly. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  nelson  ritter. 

- 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

We  are  indebted,  to  the  Director,  Prof.  Wm. 

R.  Lazenby,  Columbus,  O,  for  the  second  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  1883.  This  contains  a  full  state¬ 
ment  and  results  of  the  experiments  made 
during  the  year  with  wheats,  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes,  as  well  as  in  cattle  and  pig  feeding,  and 
with  the  different  garden  vegetables,  fruits, 
weeds,  and  insects.  It  is  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  all  should  procure  a  copy  and 
study  it. 

Report  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year 
1883.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  for  the  above 
volume  of  about  200  pages,  from  which  wo 
learn  that  the  agricultural  societies  in  some 
of  the  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  follow  a 
course  that  could  be  imitated  by  many  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  different  States  of  our  Union  with 
much  profit;  namely,  purchasing  and  keeping 
select  males  for  the  improvement  of  the  stock 
of  the  member*. 

Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  thf. 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
for  1883.  T.  L.  Harrison,  Secretary,  Albany, 

N.  Y.  This  volume  contains  a  list  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  awarded  at  the  last  State  l'air;  also  the 
President’s  annual  address;  also  ft  very  ex¬ 
haustive  article  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner,  on 
the  White  Grub  or  May  Beetle,  being  a  full 
history  of  all  that  is  known  of  this  very  de¬ 
structive  insect.  It  is  worth  the  while  of 
every  one  to  obtain  a  copy,  and  study  this 
pest. 

A.  W.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  New  York. 
This  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  containing  fine 
cuts  of  the  thrashers  and  separators  made  by 
this  firm,  and  of  their  engines,  portable  and  on 
skids,  for  thrashing  or  other  use;  also  of  their 
|  buhr  mills, made  of  genuine  French  buhr  stones, 
for  farm  and  business  uses;  also  of  their  power 
corn  shelters,  horse  powers  of  the  Upton 
mounted  patent;  portable  or  plantation  saw 
mills.  This  catalogue  also  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  describes  the  different  articles  of  their 
manufacture,  and  states  the  points  in  which 
they  claim  superiority.  It  will  pay  any  one 
desiring  any  of  these  machines  to  send  for 
this  pamphlet. 

Proceedings  of  an  Informal  Confer 
ence  of  the  United  States’  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  World’s  Industrial  and  Cot 
ton  Centennial  Exposition,  and  the  repre 
sen ta lives  of  the  several  Departments  of  the 
National  Government,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  7-9,  1884.  This  pamphlet  of  47 
pages  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  above  Conference,  which  was  held  to 
secure  harmonious,  earnest  and  intelligent 
action  to  insure  the  most  thorough  represen 
tation  of  all  the  resources  and  productions  of 
this  couutry  at  the  World's  Industrial  and 
Cotton  Exposition,  to  open  at  New  Orleans 
next  December.  In  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Conference,  the  various  De¬ 
partments  and  Bureaus  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  to  provide  for  exhibits  illustrative 
of  the  industries  and  products  with  which 
they  are  respectively  connected ;  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  Congress,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President,  has 
made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  From 
present  indications,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  representatives  of  all  nations  who  will 
congregate  at  New  Orleans  next  Winter,  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibition  and  illustration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  resources  ever  made. 

George  L.  Squire  &  Bro.,  Buffalo,  N. 

A  descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue  o. 
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farm  and  plantation  machinery,  manufactur¬ 
ed  by  this  firm,  consisting  of  clover  hullers 
and  separators;  rice  thrashers,  hullers  sepa¬ 
rators  and  polishers;  sugar  mills  and  evapo¬ 
rators  for  farm  and  plantation  use;  centrifu¬ 
gals.  juice pumps.horse  powers,  steam  engines, 
water-wheels,  com  mills,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  a 
neatly  bound  book  of  130  pages,  fully  illustra¬ 
ted.  and  it  will  pay  any  ono  needing  any  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  kinds  mentioned  to  seud  for 
this  book,  aud  this  firm  has  a  very  enviable 
reputation. 

In  these  days  of  progressive  farming,  no 
good  farmer  thinks  of  sowing  his  grain  with¬ 
out  a  drill  any  more  than  he  would  cut  his 
grass  with  a  scythe,  or  his  grain  with  a  cradle. 
That  there  is  much  difference  in  grain  drills, 
we  know  from  practical  experience.  Many 
are  very  good;  some  are  ordinary,  and  some 
so  poor  we  could  never  see  for  what  they  were 
made,  unless  to  teach  men  patience.  We  are 
reminded  by  a  catalogue  just  received,  that 
among  the  best  is  the  Empire  Grain  Drill,  it 
has  a  splendid  fertilizer  attachment,  and,  iD 
these  days,  who  wants  to  sow  grain  without 
some  sort  of  fertilizer;  and,  if  you  have 
sowed  much  of  the  stuff,  you  know  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  sow  than  graiu  Send  to  the 
Empire  Grain  Drill  Company,  Box  H,  Shorts- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  circular,  aud  see  what  they 
make  and  what  they  claim  for  it. 


Location  and  Arrangement  of  Farm 
Houser. — Henry  Stewart  gives  the  readers  of 
the  N.  Y.  Times  some  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
location  of  new  houses  and  their  general  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  hope  of  the  farmer  and  the 
dream  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  the  new  house 
which,  when  fortune  comes  and  the  savings 
suffice  for  it,  crowns  the  life-work  of  the  in¬ 
dustrious  pair  and  fulfills  all  the  desires  of  the 
children.  For  many  years  the  farmer  has 
promised  his  faithful  companion  and  help¬ 
mate  that,  when  this  and  that  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  uothing  else  remained  to  be 
done,  the  new  house  should  be  built.  And  the 
time  has  come,  and  all  the  suggestions  that 
years  of  work,  and  experiences  of  discomfort 
have  called  forth,  have  been  noted  down  as  a 
basis  for  u  plan  that  should  be  perfect.  But 
in  how  many  eases  it  has  happened  that 
when  this,  the  climacteric  point  of  one’s  life 
has  been  reached,  the  plan  has  been  found  only 
a  source  of  disappointment  at.  a  time  when  it 
is  really  too  late  to  mend;  and  all  for  want  of 
experience  in  such  matters.  Mr.  Stewart 
thinks  that  one  must  build  three  houses  at  least 
before  he  can  avoid  even  serious  blunders. 

First. — The  site  must  ho  chosen  where  the 
cellar  will  be  perfectly  dry  or  can  be  made  so 
by  easy  and  thorough  drainage;  where  the 
house  can  he  sheltered  from  the  uortb-west 
winds  and  be  open  to  the  east  aud  south,  and 
where  the  surface  water  will  flow  away  in  all 
directions,  leaving  the  foundations  quite  free. 

Second. — The  water  supply  must  be  ample 
and  perfectly  pure,  aud  be  brought  so  close 
to  the  house  as  to  bo  easily  reached. 

Third. — The  necessary  outbuildings  should 
be  located  conveniently  for  access,  but  with 
perfect  safety  as  regards  drainage,  that  the 
water  supply  shall  not  be  contaminated. 

Fourth. — The  kitchen  should  he  the  pivotal 
point  of  the  establishment,  around  which  the 
rest  of  the  house  may  be  grouped  with  regard 
to  convenience  aud  comfort.  It  should  bo 
large,  well  lighted,  face  the  east,  have  a  high 
ceiling,  and  be  provided  with  a  range,  water- 
back  with  boiler,  a  sink  provided  with  a  drain, 
and  a  pump  from  the  well,  or  by  means  of  a 
two-way  pipe  this  pump  should  be  connected 
with  the  well  and  the  cistern  both.  It  should 
have  a  large  closet  and  a  store-room  large 
enough  to  hold  a  full  supply  of  groceries  for 
at  least  half  a  year. 

Fifth. — The  cellar  should  not  be  more  than 
five  feet  below  the  ground  aud  be  fully  three 
feet  above  it,  having  plenty  of  windows  to  let  in 
light  aud  air  whan  necessary.  There  should 
be  no  wood  about  the  cellar;  the  floor  should 
be  cemented  and  the  walls  and  piers  made  of 
brick. 

Sixth. — The  main  living-room  should  be  on 
the  sou l li  side  of  the  house  aud  have  large 
bay-windows,  through  which  the  blessed  sun 
may  come  aud  bring  life  and  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  ail  the  day.  .Never  mind  if  the  carpets 
fade  or  the  furniture  covers  are  bleached 
white;  the  mother’s  cheeks  will  have  the  roses, 
aud  the  children  will  he  brown  and  hearty. 

Seventh  — There  should  be  a  hall  through 
the  house,  runniug  from  west  to  east,  so  that 
with  both  doors  open  a  stream  of  pure,  fresh 
air,  laden  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  roses 
outside,  may  pour  through  the  house. 

1  he  parlor  may  be  on  the  west  and  north, 
and  here  the  good,  careful  housewife  may 


cherish  her  bright  carpet  and  her  unstained 
furniture,  fearless  of  the  sun’s  rays,  excepting 
those  golden  ones  which  come  low,  slanting  in 
from  the  west.  A  broad  veranda  may  run 
from  the  west  front  around  the  north  corner, 
providing  a  cool  retreat,  for  summer  evenings. 
The  hall  should  be  wide,  giving  room  for 
broad  stairs,  and  these  should  have  an  easy 
slope,  with  low,  broad  treads  and  landings 
between  the  floors,  so  that  the  old  folks  may 
go  up  and  down  with  ease  and  comfort  to  their 
now  stiffened  limbs  and  their  wearied  muscles. 
The  living  room  should  have  au  open  fire¬ 
place,  and  no  account  should  bo  mude  of  the 
dust  of  it  as  compared  with  its  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort.  Space  forbids  more  than  a  word  or  two 
as  to  the  upper  rooms,  but  if  we  cau  fully 
appreciate  and  understand  these  hints,  so  far 
ns  given,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrange 
these  successfully;  but  one  must  never  forget 
that  abundant  fresh  air  Is  indispensable  to 
healthful  rest,  and  sleeping  rooms  should  have 
high  ceilings  and,  if  possible,  every  one  of 
them  an  open  fire  place  and  large  windows. 

Ensilage  Again.— Mr.  Clark  Mills  said  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  eusilage  is  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  one  would  speak  of  molas¬ 
ses  or  any  other  article  that  was  almost  inva¬ 
riably  alike,  but  there  was,  in  reality  ,  as  much 
difference  in  it  as  there  is  in  wiire  aud  apple 
juice.  If  the  fodder  is  cut  in  the  proper  time 
aud  is  properly  stored,  it  is  good  for  cattle, 
but  if  it  is  not  done  in  time  aud  is  carelessly 
put  up,  he  did  not  think  the  results  would  be 
good.  The  essential  thing  is  to  put  the  mass  in 
as  fresh  as  possible,  and  to  get  it  so  compact 
that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  else.  He 
preferred  to  put  the  stalks  in  without  cutting 
them  up  fine,  for  the  very  act  of  cutting  dis¬ 
places  a  quantity  of  the  juices,  and  of  course 
air  forces  itself  in  the  place  of  the  juice,  there¬ 
by  promoting  fermentation,  in  putting  on 
the  weight,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
even  on  all  parts,  os  an  even  pressure  made  it 
less  likely  to  form  gases.  In  planting  it,  he  had 
drilled  it  in  as  fast  as  the  ground  was  plowed, 
which  prevented  the  weeds  from  getting  a 
stai  t.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  ensilage  as  a 
fodder,  he  said  his  cattle  milked  heavier  and 
richer  than  ever  before,  and  he  received 
double  the  usual  prieo  for  all  his  milk,  which 
showed  that  others  appreciated  the  good  milk 
produced  by  it. 

Dn.  Hunt  remarked  that  farmers  are  not  as 
healthy  as  they  ought  to  he.  Rheumatism  is 
common  among  them  on  account  of  exposuto. 
Indigestion  is  also  common,  and  is  produced  by 
a  sameness  of  diet— au  overplus  of  one  kind  of 
food.  They  are  also  beset  with  malarial  dis¬ 
eases  on  account  of  a  lack  of  drainage  about 
their  homes.  The  butter  and  milk  business  in¬ 
jures  the  wives.  The  women  suffer  more  than 
the  men  from  defective  drainage  about  the 
house  and  cellar  and  from  decaying  matter  in 
the  latter.  Keep  the  cellar  dry  and  clean. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

Some  seeds  of  the  Rural’s  Black  Champion 
Oats  produced  47  stalks,  says  one  of  our  Mis¬ 
souri  correspondents . . . 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Bellavv,  states  that  “any¬ 
body  ought  to  easily  see  that  oats  ought  to  be 
planted  iu  small,  round  plots,  so  when  they 
are  ripe  you  will  only  need  to  tie  a  string 
around  each  sheaf  standing  aud  theu  saw  it 
off.  It  will  be  a  natural  sheaf,  and  nature  is 
better  than  art.”  There  is  uothing  like  brains 
in  farming. . . . 

Keep  the  hams  during  the  Summer  in  a 
dry,  cool  place . . . 

Wa  hear  many  good  accounts  of  manure 
spreaders.  The  manure  is  spread  very  evenly 
and  much  time  is  saved.  We  want  a  fertilizer 
spreader  in  which  the  fertilizer,  if  dry  and  fine 
like  bone  flour,  may  be  first  moistened  and 
theu  evenly  distributed  upon  the  laud  in  just 
such  quantities  as  may  be  desired . 

A.  E.  Blount,  of  Colorado,  says,  in  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune,  that  if  farmers  will  only  hand¬ 
pick  enough  seed  from  the  tallest  heads  of 
wheat  to  sow  an  acre,  and  put  it  aloue  upon 
some  good  ground,  they  will  find  so  much  im¬ 
provement  made  the  first  year,  that  they  will 
continue  to  pick  year  after  year.  Such  an 
operation,  he  says,  cannot  fail  to  convince 
any  intelligent  fanner  that  there  is  great  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  selection  of  seed 
wheat.... . . . . 

“  The  lister  may  be  all  right,  but  we  have 
failed  to  see  an  average  field  of  corn  this 
Spring,  that  was  put  in  with  the  lister,”  says 
the  Nebraska  Farmer . . . . 

Mr.  Powers,  mentions,  in  the  Ohio  Far¬ 
mer,  as  a  curious  and  interesting  experiment, 
though  perhaps  devoid  of  practical  value,  that 
he  once  grew  a  hill  of  potatoes  by  moonlight. 
He  planted  a  large  potato  in  a  box  full  of  rich 
earth,  and. carefully  excluded  it  from  all  sun¬ 
light,  keeping  it  In  the  dark  during  the  day, 
but  setting  it  out  in  the  moonlight  whenever 
there  was  any.  The  plants  grew  pale  and  tall, 


but  he  obtained  from  the  hill  seven  pounds  and 
nine  ounces  of  average-sized  potatoes,  which, 
when  cooked,  were  rather  weak  and  watery.. 

I)r.  Hoskins  says,  in  the  Vermont,  Watch¬ 
man,  that  a  ton  of  average  superphosphate 
contains  about  4(5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  230 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  various  degrees 
of  solubility,  aud  40  pounds  of  potash— in  all, 
315  pounds  of  these  plant-foods.  A  ton  of 
average  yard  manure  contains  about  12 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  five  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  nine  of  potash.  Now,  we  want  to  ask  the 
Doctor  why  he  calls  this  a  phosphate  at  all; 
why  a  superphosphate?  It  is  a  good  way  to 
make  an  evevlastiug  hash  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  that  no  farmer  can  ever  digest . 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  remarks  that  those 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  past  two 
favorable  Springs  for  starting  tame  grasses, 
are  uow  rolling  in  Blue  Grass  aud  clover . 

“And  now,”  says  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
of  England,  “the  silo  is  on  the  agricultural 
bruin” . . . . . . . 

More  than  ever  should  we  thisseason  antici¬ 
pate  a  scanty  bay  crop  by  sowing  Hungarian 
Grass,  fodder  coin,  etc.. . 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  says:  “Wo  never 
could  understand  why  our  English  cousins 
aud  their  American  imitators  should  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  hair  on  the  legs  of 
cart-horses.”  And  the  Kansas  City  Live-Stock 
indicator  remarks  that:  “As  between  a  hors© 
so  much  encumbered  and  another  with  limbs 
devoid  of  all  superfluous  hair,  it  would  esteem 
the  latter  worth  the  most  by  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  at  least . 

The  Indicator  further  remarks  that  no  horse 
in  the  world  has  bone  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  Thoroughbred  race-horse,  aud  no  horse  in 
the  world  is  more  free  from  long  hair  about 
the  legs  and  fetlocks.  Surely  the  presence  of 
this  great  mass  of  hair  is  a  positive  detriment 
to  horses  that  aro  to  be  used  upon  muddy 
roads,  especially  in  freezing  weather . 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  thought,  iu  Germany,  to 
increase  the  yield  of  sugar  beets  greatly,  but 
it  does  not  increase  the  sugar . 

Mu.  G.  W.  Farlkk  makes  butter  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  all  of  it  to  customers  at  fancy  prices, 
and  lie  thinks  that  if  there  was  any  peculiar  or 
disagreeable  tastes  in  the  butter,  from  the  use 
of  emilttgo,  bis  customers  would  have  found  it 
out.  It  Is  Ins  experience  that  roots  keep  cattle 
in  excellent  condition,  hut  make  no  increase 
in  the  flow  ol’  milk,  while  eusilage  gives  a  very 
perceptible  increase  iu  the  flow  of  milk . 

Chairman  Taylor,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  used  ensilage  three 
years,  and  he  likes  it  better  now  than  at  first. 
His  cattle  grow  more  fond  of  it  every  day . . . . 

B.  F.  J.  asks,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  to  what 
are  the  fatal  discuses  destroying  our 
orchards  aud  fruit  trees  attributable,  if  not  to 
starvation  by  sudden  and  excessive  drain¬ 
age . 

The  lino  of  the  vertebral  (back  bone)  of  a 
horse,  says  Wallace’s  Monthly,  indicates  the 
sort  of  work  for  which  the  horse  is  fitted.  If 
it  is  high,  the  weight  must  be  on  the  top  to 
press  it  together;  if  low,  the  pressure  must  be 
from  below  for  the  same  reason.  A  down¬ 
ward  curvature  is,  therefore,  the  best  form  of 
spine  for  a  draft  horse . 

TnREK  -  and  -  a  ■  half  feet  high  for  Orchard 
Grass  is  good.  It  was  of  that  hight  when 
cut  (early  in  June)  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College . . . . . 

Sink  little  pots,  or  even  strawberry  baskets, 
in  the  soil  just  under  strawberry  runners.  Fill 
the  pots,  or  baskets,  with  soil  and  peg  the  run¬ 
ners  to  the  soil  so  that  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
placed.  They  will  be  well  rooted  in  a  month. 
The  stem  of  the  runner  may  then  be  cut  and 
the  rooted  plants  thumped  out  of  the  pot3,  and 
planted  in  new  beds.  These  will  bear  next 
Spring.  It  costa  too  much  to  buy  potted 
plants . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

A  rizomt. 

Phienix,  Maricopa  Co.,  June 20.— Here  is  a 
splendid  chance  for  some  enterprising  man  to 
start  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory.  Markets 
are  first-rate  the  year  round.  Alfalfa  and 
Sorghum  Halapense  grow  spontaneously,  af¬ 
fording  abundance  of  green  food,  and  grain 
foods  are  cheap ;  shorts  can  be  bought  for  75 
cents  per  100  pounds;  wheat  and  barley  grow 
well,  but  they  are  used  for  human  and  horse 
food.  I  never  get  less  than  50  cents  per  pound 
for  butter,  and  cheese  never  retails  for  less 
than  25  cents.  '1  his  is  also  a  good  hog  country, 
as  pigs  grow  and  fatten  on  the  Alfalfa  aud  sor¬ 
ghum  alone,  being  finished  on  the  wheat  and 
and  barley  stubble.  No.  1  wheat  land,  a  little 
back,  can  be  had  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre;  land 
partly  improved  nearer  town  is  worth  more : 


some  choice  pieces  bring  as  high  as  f  100,  and 
one  160-acre  tract  sold  for  $8,000.  Haying 
began  in  May  and  was  finished  last,  week,  and 
we  are  now  in  full  blastcutting  wheat.  Fruits 
also  do  well.  Apricots  were  ripe  two  weeks 
ago.  Beef,  pork  and  mutton  worth  seven 
cents  per  pound  live  weight,  and  are  always 
in  lively  demand  for  the  mines.  We  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  hold  a  Territorial  exhibition  in  the 
hall.  We  have  miners  and  mine  speculators 
enough,  but  we  would  like  a  few  more  good 
farmers.  l.  r.  s. 

Canada. 

Headinoly,  Manitoba,  June  14.— We  had  a 
very  fine  Spring,  and,  so  far,  no  summer 
frosts,  so  that  everything  in  the  gardens  is 
flourishing.  I  sowed  all  of  the  Rural  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  except  tomatoes,  which  1  kept  for 
another  year,  as  1  always  sow  them  in  March. 
The  peas  wore  sown  about  the  24th  of  May, 
and  on  the  same  day  three  other  kinds  were 
put  in,  the  American  Wonder  among  them. 
To-day  I  find  Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  bloom  and  none  of  the  others,  so  l  am  sure 
this  variety  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  re¬ 
gard  to  curliness.  The  corn,  planted  about  a 
week  Inter,  is  now  nine  inches  high.  I  started 
it  aud  the  Egyptian  iu  sand,  and  planted 
thorn  carefully  after  the  seed  had  sprouted, 
but  the  Rural  Union  leaves  all  the  others  in 
the  shade.  The  zinnias  and  French  marigolds 
are  in  bud  now,  und  all  the  others  are  growing. 

I  am  going  to  try  for  that,  $10  prize  offered  for 
the  largest  potato,  as  I  have  some  grown  from 
seed  last  year,  which  1  think  will  be  just  as 
large  and  handsome  as  any  one  could  wish. 
My  ouly  fear  is  they  will  grow  too  large  to  he 
seut  by  mail,  os  we  are  not  allowed  to  send 
more  than  four  pounds  iu  one  parcel,  so  that 
if  they  were  heavier  I  should  have  to  cut 
them.  Yesterday  1  transplanted  about  500 
celery  plauts,  and  a  good  heavy  rain  came  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  aud  although  to-day 
lias  been  hot  aud  bright,  not  one  of  them  is 
drooping.  If  we  have  no  summer  frosts  we 
shall  have  a  good  crop  of  muskmelons;  al¬ 
ready  they  are  planted  out,  and  some  are  in 
bloom.  1  have  just  two  kinds— the  Montreal 
Nutmeg  und  Golden  Gem.  I  know  they  will 
ripen  here,  because  we  have  tried  them  before. 
Tomatoes  are  just  coming  into  bloom  and 
promise  a  good  crop.  “amateur.” 

Dakota, 

Winifred,  Lake  Co.,  June  20.-*All  of  the 
Rural  seeds  I  planted  look  well.  The  wheat 
and  rye  I  did  not  plant,  as  they  were  fail  varie¬ 
ties.  IV  hy  do  not.  some  of  the  young  men  iu 
the  East,  who  are  depending  on  their  day’s 
labor  for  a  living,  come  out  here  and  get 
homes.  I  know  young  men  who  came  hero 
four  yours  ago  and  took  up  homesteads,  the 
same  os  I  did,  and  they  are  well  off  uow.  I 
don’t  advise  men  with  helpless  families  and 
no  money  to  come.  Such  people  would  run 
too  big  a  risk,  although  some  of  them  do  come 
here  aud  come  out  all  right.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  look  well.  j,  q 

Illinois. 

Dan  ver,  McLean  Co. ,  J une  19.— The  Spring 
was  somewhat  cold  and  backward,  yet  the 
farmers  got  along  pretty  well  with  their 
spring  work.  Seeding  and  planting,  as  a 
general  thing,  wore  done  in  season,  aud  up  to 
the  present  time  the  season  has  been  quite  fa¬ 
vorable.  True,  we  had  two  or  three  late 
frosts;  but  they  did  but  little  injury  in  this 
neighborhood.  There  is  only  a  small  acreage 
of  winter  wheat,  but  what  there  is  looks  well. 
Wo  have  a  large  acreage  of  oats  in  fine  condi 
tion.  Grass  could  not  look  any  better,  and, 
surely,  the  hay  crop  will  bo  immense.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  “booming,”  aud  the  acreage  is  large; 
but  there  are  some  bugs.  All  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  are  very  good.  The  corn  crop  is 
hopeful— the  stand  being  pretty  good,  and,  as 
a  geueral  thing,  it  is  doing  very  well.  Early 
Richmond  Cherries,  a  fair  crop;  currants 
and  gooseberries,  plentiful.  There  will  be  no 
peaches,  but  the  prospect  is  good  as  yet  for  a 
fair  crop  of  apples.  Business  is  not  very  brisk 
for  merchants  and  mechanics,  but  the  farmers 
are  busy.  The  general  health  has  been  and  is 
still  very  good,  therefore  wo  ought  to  be  a 
thankful  and  happy  people.  Success  to  the 
Rural  !  pt  yv.  r# 

Indiana. 

Organ  Springs,  Washington  Co.— Some  of 
the  Rural  seeds  do  well  here,  especially  the 
Blush  Potato  and  Black  Champion  Oats. 
Wheat  and  oats  good.  a.  M. 

Kalman. 

Agricola,  Coffee  Co.,  Juno  23.— We  are 
having  fine  growing  weather  now  after  a  cold, 
backward  Spring.  Wheat  is  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Oats  one-third  of  a  crop  in  area,  and  not  an 
extra  stand.  Corn  small  but  clean,  and  in 
splendid  condition,  and  growing  very  fast. 
Small  fruits  splendid.  Apples  one-fourth  of 
a  crop;  peaches,  none.  Horses  and  cattle 
doing  finely.  x.  w.  t. 

Cedarvale,  Chautauqua  Co.,  June  23. — 
Wheat  is  being  harvested,  and  is  said  to_be 
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good.  Corn  is  being  laid  by,  and  the  prospects 
are  very  fine.  Stock  is  doing  well,  and  land 
is  on  the  boom,  worth  from  *5  to  $50  per  acre. 

B.  F.  T. 

Peoria  City,  Franklin  Co  ,  June  25. — We 
had  a  backward  Spring,  but  we  have  nice 
growing  weather  now,  and  crops  look  well, 
but  small.  M-  y.  *• 

Maryland. 

W estover,  Somerset  Co  ,  June  20  — Since 
mv  last  report  corn  has  improved  much  in  ap 
pearance  and  growth.  Wheat  is  about  all 
harvested;  so  is  the  hay  crop.  Oats  will  be 
short.  Corn  ts  worth  here  60c. ;  oats,  45c.  and 
50c.;  wheat.  *1,1*  and  *1.20;  butter.  25c.  and 
30c  ;  eggs,  15c.  During  the  past  two  weeks 
we  have  had  a  good  supply  of  rain.  At  the 
present  writing  we  arc  having  a  cold  north¬ 
east  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  a  supplement  to 
the  one  we  had  two  weeks  ago.  Stock  is  look 
ing  well,  arid  most  crops  are  making  a  good 
growth.  c- 

Michigan. 

M Apt. ETON,  Grand  Traverse  Co.,  June  23.— 
The  past  Winter  was  severe.  Peach  buds  were 
nearly  all  killpd.  Apples  and  pears  came 
through  all  right,  and  bid  fair  to  yield  a  good 
crop.  Considerable  damage  was  done  by  the 
late  spring  frosts,  followed  by  dry  weather. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  light:  wheat  and  oats 
will  also  be  light,  unless  we  get  rain  soon. 
Strawberries  almost  a  failure.  f.  e.  b. 

OsilTKMO,  Tvalamazoo  Co.,  June  20.—  Rain, 
rain  is  the  order  of  the  day.  F. very  day  it 
rains,  and  the  temperature  is  high,  or  has  been 
lor  u  week  —hot  nights  uud  hotter  days,  70°  to 
75°  all  night,  and  *0"  at  sunrise,  90°  to  95°  at 
noon.  Of  course,  corn  is  getting  along  speed¬ 
ily:  go  are  weeds.  .  Com  is  further  along  than 
it  was  last,  year  on  July  20.  Wheat  has  got 
along  bettor  than  I  have  ever  scon  it.  since  the 
first  of  May :  but  too  much  rain  may  bring  dis¬ 
appointment  at,  the  harvest,  as  much  Ls  laid, 
and  with  r.Ris  hot,  rainy  weather  some  of  it 
must,  get  damaged  Oats  are  very  promising, 
and  so  is  grass  on  heavy  lands;  on  light  soils 
sorrel  has  taken  the  field.  Potatoes  aro  look 
ing  well,  and  the  bugs  are  lively  and  in  force; 
the  rains  ure  in  their  favor.  Peaches,  none; 
apples  not  as  promising  as  at  the  blossoming 
time;  Home  kinds  half  a  crop,  and  the  Bald 
wins  perhaps  a  full  crop. .  Small  fruits  an 
abundant  crop.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea 
was  tit  to  eat  57  days  from  planting,  and  ripe  in 
04  days.  Landreth’s  Extra  Early,  planted  the 
same  day,  ure  just  in  condition  to  eat.  Of  the 
Rural  Corn  1  have  154  plants  growing,  and 
they  look  very  promising  now,  and  are  waist- 
high,  and  every  cue  puts  forth  from  two  to 
four  suckers  to  u  stalk.  On  the  whole,  the  sea¬ 
son  is  very  remarkable:  from  present  appear¬ 
ances  there  w  ill  be  no  lack  of  abundant,  crops, 
unless  these  rains  continue  another  week;  in 
that  case  the  out  look  may  be  serious,  Tboouly 
drawback  in  making  good  our  last  year's  losses 
w  ill  be  low  prices,  and  this  we  feel  in  case  of 
the  first,  commodity  we  offer  this  year;  wool 
17c.  to  20c.  per  pound  will  not  pay.  and  yet 
“Stockman”  thinks  it  but  just  to  admit  wool 
duty  free.  Dues  the  Rural  indorse  that? 
[No.— EPS.]  T.  P.  D. 

Minnesota. 

Bkavek  Cheek,  Rock  Co.,  June  25. — Flax 
is  the  crop  in  which  farmers  have  the  most 
money  in  South-western  Minnesota.  The  ear¬ 
liest  sown  is  first-rate,  but  that  is  not  10  per 
cent,  of  the  crop.  The  latest  sown— and  that 
isone-tbird  of  the  whole— has  not,  half  growu  on 
account  of  dry  weather;  the  rest  is  very  weedy 
and  will  probably  yield  half  a  crop.  The  late 
sown  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  harvesting. 
Wheat  is  short,  thin,  and  of  poor  color,  owing 
to  dry  weather  at  the  last  of  May  and  first  of 
June.  Oats  are  fair,  but  not  so  good  as  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  Burley  Is  short,  and 
thin.  Corn  is  vary  good,  but  not  half  the 
usual  urea  was  planted.  Tame  grasses  are 
light.  We  had  a  shower  on  the  22d  and  an¬ 
other  ou  the  25th;  but  they  came  too  late  to 
make  the  crops  mentioned  as  good  as  last  year 
or  the  year  before,  except  the  corn.  Very 
large  wheat  crops  with  very  small  prices, 
make  very  sick  farmers  and  farmers1  sons. 

L.  D.  M. 

Missouri. 

Bloomfield, Stoddard  Co..  Juno  1* — South 
eastern  Missouri  bos  very  much  to  commend 
it,  to  those  wnn'ing  a  mild  climate,  rich  land, 
excellent  water,  fine  timber,  bcs.des  great 
mineral  wealth,  and  it  is  also  a  splendid  fruit 
country.  I  thiuk  if  its  merits  were  fully 
known,  we  should  get  much  of  the  Western 
immigration.  m  a  b. 

New  York. 

Royai.ton,  Niagara  Co..  N.  Y.,  June  25.— 
Crops  look  well  Grass  lms  grown  rapidly  all 
the  season,  and  farmers  are  soon  to  begin  hay¬ 
ing.  The  midge  is  injuring  the  clover.  Corn 
is  growing  fast.  For  several  days  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  stood  at  88**,  and  yesterday  it 
stood  at  90°  on  the  north  porch  a  little  after 
noon.  A  shower  this  afternoon  has  cooled  the 
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PA  IKY  QUERIES;  MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE. 

A.  L.  8.,  Hickory,  N.  C.~ 1.  In  building  a 
spring  trough  for  a  milk  box.  which  would  be 
the  best  material  to  use — brick  laid  in  cement, 
rock  laid  in  cement,  or  oak  plank?  No  ice  is 
to  be  used,  as  a  constant,  st  ream  of  pure  spring 
water  will  run  through  the  milk  box  in  which 
my  milk  and  cream  will  be  set.  2.  Will  it  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  milk  in  running  water  in 
Winter  as  well  ns  Summer?  If  not.  how  can 
I  use  the  spring  house  in  Winter  and  main¬ 
tain  the  right,  temperature?  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  one  of  the  patent  creamers  under 
such  circumstances?  I  would  like  to  employ  a 
medium  system  of  setting— neither  deep  nor 
shallow  —what  pans  would  suit  best?  4,  W hat 
should  Ik?  the  width  of  cow  stalls  feet 
long?  What  is  the  easiest  way  to  fasten  cows 
in  their  stalls  without  the  use  of  stanchions? 
5.  Should  cow  manure  bo  stored  under  a  abed, 
or  spread  on  the  fields  while  fresh.  6.  Which 
pays  the  better— to  sell  Jersey  milk  at  20  cents 
a  gallon,  or  Jersey  butler  at  25  cents  a  pound? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

1,  If  you  have  brick,  build  up  a  foundation 
of  solid  stone,  about  1*  inches  high;  on  this 
spread  w  ater  lime  mortar  or  cement,  made  of 
one  part  of  cement  and  two  of  fine  sand,  about 
two  inches  thick.  Then  build  a  brick  wall 
around  this,  laying  the  bricks  flat  lengthwise, 
to  make  a  wall  four  inches  thick,  and  raise  it 
one  foot  high.  As  the  wall  is  built,  plaster  the 
Inside  with  the  cement  one  inch  thick;  also  lay 
the  bricks  in  the  cement,  soaking  them  in 
water  before  laving  them.  Then  smoothly 
plaster  the  whole,  inside  and  out,  with  clear 
cement.  Fit  a  wooden  cap- frame  around  the 
extreme  top  us  u  protection,  with  n  two-inch 
molding  inside  uud  outside,  and  puiut  it.  2. This 
makes  un  excellent,  milk  cooler,  and  when  the 
weather  is  too  warm,  a  cover  may  i-e  fitted 
over  it  to  retain  the  coolness;  but  this  is 
scarcely  needed  excepting  in  very  warm 
weather,  as  the  cream  is  all  the  better  to  bo 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  warmer  than  the 
water.  When  there  is  danger  of  freezing  or 
of  too  low  u  temperature,  ttn?  water  may  bo 
stopped  and  the  pots  set  in  the  empty  trough. 
In  this  case  the  cover  may  he  found  neelul,  or 
a  fire  may  be  kept,  in  the  milk  house.  8.  For 
such  an  arrangement,  as  this,  one  may  use  the 
earthen  war.-?  milk  pots  holdiug  about  six  or 
eight  quarts;  those  are  about  10  inches  deep, 
and  about  eight,  inches  across  the  top  tttid  four 
across  the  bottom,  and  made  of  the  red  clay 
with  glazing  inside  Such  pots  as  these  are 
common  In  the  fine  dairies  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  very  cleanly,  durable,  and  entirely 
unobjectionable.  If  you  cannot  find  them  in 
your  locality,  a  substit  ute  can  be  made  of  tin 
of  a  similar  shape,  with  ears  ou  the  sides  to 
lift  them  by.  These  are  set  down  in  the  water 
about  as  deep  as  they  arc  filled  with  milk. 
The  very  useful  creamers  arc*  designed  for 
use  where  there  are  no  such  facilities  as  you 
possess,  or  for  use  ID.  larger  dairies  where 
economy  of  space  is  au  object.  4  See  late  Ru¬ 
ral's  for  full  information  on  these  topics.  5. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  what  is  done  with  the 
manure  so  long  as  it  gets  on  the  laud  without 
waste  and  in  the  most  convenient,  manner. 
When*  there  is  a  manure  cellar,  it  Ls  best  to 
leave  it,  there  until  it  is  wanted  in  the  field; 
where  there  is  none,  it  is  best  to  pile  it  in  fiat, 
heaps  in  the  yard,  using  plenty  of  litter  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  valuable  liquid.  The  rain  will  not 
hurt  it.  if  the  yard  is  not  flooded  from  the 
roof.  Other  manure  should  be  mixed  with  it, 
if  possible.  W  hen  it  can  be  used  at,  once,  it 
may  just  as  well  be  carried  out  to  the  land,  as 
it  gains  nothing  by  keeping,  and  if  not  well 
kept  it  will  lose,  fi  Jersey  milk  ut  20  cents  a 
gallon  is  about  the  same  as  butter  at  25  cents 
a  pound,  not  counting  in  the  skimmed  milk 
But  where  valuable  calves  are  reared,  the 
skimmed  milk  may  be  worth  a  good  deal.  A 
calf  five  days  old  may  be  fed  on  skimmed 
milk,  if  it  is  wanned  the  same  as  new  milk, 
and  is  quite  sweet.,  and  as  good  a  cow  can  be 
thus  raised  as  ou  new  milk.  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  now  in  the  best  dairies,  and  even 
with  the  fanciest  of  the  Jersey  herds.  My 
cows  have  all  been  reared  in  this  way. 

TROUBLE  WITH  FRUIT  TREES. 

J.  B.  W.,  Charlton  Depot ,  Mass.— 1.  I  in¬ 
close  some  leaves  of  peach  trees;  what  ails 
them?  2.  Something  cuts  off  the  ends  of  the 
young  growth  of  my  currant  bushes  a  short 
distance  from  the  end;  w  hat  is  it?  3.  I  have 
some  young  apple  trees  sadly  infested  with 
ants,  which  sreiu  to  eat  out  the  terminal  buds 
of  the  shoots:  how  can  I  get  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — 1.  The  leaves  were  badly  dried  when 
received,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  judge 
from  their  condition,  what  was  the  trouble 


with  the  trees.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  curl-leaf. 
This  is  very  prevalent  this  year  in  all  peach 
orchards,  and  sometimes  gets  so  bad  as  to 
cause  all  the  fruit  to  drop  from  the  trees.  It 
is  supposed  to  l»e  caused  by  cold  northeast 
winds,  and  the  trees  recover  after  the  settled 
w  arm  weather  of  Summer  has  time  to  develop 
a  new  growth.  One  of  the  leaves  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  yellow’s;  but  a  person  can  easily 
tell  the  presence  of  this  plague.  If  it  is  the 
yellows,  there  will  be,  all  along  the  larger 
branches,  manj  fine  shoots  growing,  with  long, 
narrow  leaves;  these  are  an  almost  constant 
accompaniment,  of  the  yellows  when  far 
enough  advanced  to  show  much  in  the  leaves. 

2.  From  the  very  meager  description,  we 
should  charge  the  damage  to  some  species  of 
climbing  cut-worm.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  look  the  bushes  over  after  dark  by  the  aid 
of  a  lantern,  and  catch  and  kill  the  pests.  3. 
The  ants  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the  trees; 
they  are  there  merely  after  the  aphides  which 
probably  cover  the  young  growth,  and  which 
cause  the  damage  which  you  charge  to  the 
ants.  Spraying  the  branches  with  the  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  or  with  Buhach  solution,  or 
with  whakvoil  soap-suds,  will  entirely  destroy 
the  aphides,  and  the  ants  will  not  visit  the 
trees  when  their  food  is  no  longer  there. 

CATARRH  OF  THE  AIR-PASSAGES  IN  A  HORSE, 
ETC. 

M.  S.  If.,  Maryville,  Mo.— My  horse  has 
had  a  cough  for  about  eight  months,  with  a 
running  at  the  nostrils,  and  occasionally  ho 
coughs  np  a  mucous  phlegm.  The  matter  from 
the  nostrils  is  thick,  the  color  of  straw.  He 
eats  well,  and  his  hair  looks  well.  He  has 
always  been  sore  in  the  shoulders,  but  appears 
to  be  getting  worse  of  late:  how  should  he  be 
treated?  2.  Would  it  pay  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers  here?  Wouldn’t  the  freight  eat  up 
all  the  profit? 

Ans. — 1.  The  trouble  is  catarrh  of  the  bron- 
cbie  or  air-passages  of  the  throat  and  lungs, and 
also  of  the  nasal  sinuses,  probably  the  result 
of  a  severe  cold  or  an  attack  of  influenza.  1  he 
treatment  should  be  as  follows:  Give  one 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  for  a 
month  or  two.  Powder  chlorate  of  potash 
very  fine,  and  to  one  ounce  of  it  add  as  much 
of  sub  nitrate  of  bismuth  and  powdered  gum- 
arabic,  mixing  thoroughly.  Take  as  much  of 
the  powder  as  will  lie  upon  a  dime,  nud  blow 
it  through  a  small  tube  of  paper,  or  a  tin  pipe, 
into  each  nostril.  Stir  the  drinking  water 
with  a  stick  dipped  in  pine  tar.  Give  also  a 
bran  uiaah  warm  every  evening.  Keep  a 
close  watch  upon  the  Interior  of  the  nostrils, 
and  if  leaden-colored  patches  or  red  sores  with 
leaden-colorod  rings  around  them,  appear, 
consult  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  once,  and 
keep  the  horse  by  itself,  as  glanders  may  be 
feared.  2.  You  can  procure  fertilizers  at  St. 
Louis  or  Kansas  City.  Castor  pomace  cun  be 
bought  at  the  oil  mills  (Brown  &  Co.)  of  Bt. 
Louis  for  **  per  ton,  and  is  a  remarkably  cheap 
fertilizer.  Bouo  and  blood  fertilizers  can  also 
be  bought  in  your  State  cheaper  than  in  the 
East,  and  as  the  fertilizer  is  a  small  affair, 
they  ought  to  be  sold  with  profit. 

PILES  IN  pigs:  bloating  in  cows. 

J.  M„  Nichols,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  cause 
of  piles  iu  pigs,  and  what  is  a  remedy?  2.  At 
various  times  1  have  lost  several  calves  that 
refused  their  regular  feed,  though  they  ap¬ 
peared  iu  good  health,  but  in  a  few  hours  they 
became  bloated  and  died:  what  ailed  them? 

Ans.— t.  Piles  is  caused  by  costiveness  pro¬ 
duced  by  disorder  of  the  liver.  The  gut  lx*, 
comes  irritated  and  congested,  the  circulation 
is  interfered  with;  the  blood  is  arrested  iu  the 
veins  and  smaller  vessels,  and  the  membrane 
and  tissues  are  swollen  and  thickened,  or 
rounded  tumors  are  formed.  Tbe  cure  is,  to 
give  linseed  oil  in  two-ounce  doses  two  or  three 
times,  and  three  grains  of  podophyllin,  daily 
afterwards  for  several  days.  The  swollen  gut 
should  be  dressed  with  common  cerate  oint¬ 
ment.  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  finely  pow¬ 
dered  sulphate  of  zinc  is  added.  The  food 
should  be  cooling  and  laxative;  green  clover, 
and  boiled  brau  mashed  with  a  little  linseed, 
would  be  desirable.  2.  Bloating  is  always 
caused  by  indigestion  and  fermentation  of  the 
food  iu  the  stomach.  To  prevent  it,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  tbe  food  should  be  reduced  one-hair  for 
a  few  days;  a  dose  of  one  tablespoonful  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  should  be  given  one  hour  before  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  for  three  days.  Overfeed¬ 
ing  is  the  uotnmon  cause  of  this  complaint. 
Death  occurs  either  by  rupture  of  the  stomach 
or  by  suffocation  from  pressure  upon  tbe  lungs. 

HOUSING  SHEEP  IN  WINTER,  ETC. 

M.  M.  IT.,  Belle  Vernon,  Fa.—l.  Will  it  do 
to  dig  potatoes  the  first  of  August  for  winter 
use  to  clear  the  land  for  turnips.  2.  Would 
turnips,  corn,  oil-meal  and  bran,  without 
mangels,  be  sufficient  to  keep  sheep  healthy 
in  the  stables  all  the  time  during  Winter? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  Dry  them  thoroughly,  and 
store  them  in  a  cool  cellar  in  uot  too  large 
quantities,  so  as  to  avoid  heating.  Give  plenty 


of  air,  but  exclude  the  light  entirely,  or  cover 
tbe  potatoes  with  straw.  Light  will  cause 
them  to  turn  green.  2.  Plenty  of  turnips  will 
take  the  place  of  mangels,  although  they  do 
not  keep  till  late  Winter  nearly  as  well.  Feed 
enough,  so  that  the  sheep  will  not  got  costive, 
and  give  plenty  of  water,  and  see  that  the 
barns  are  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  great¬ 
est  difficulty  in  keeping  sheep  constantly  in  the 
barns  is  the  want  of  systematic  ventilation. 
Mr.  Woodward’s  barns  are  supplied  with  trunks 
or  boxes  about  18  inches  square  on  the  inside, 
running  from  the  sheep  busements  to  the  ridge 
of  the  barn,  and  these  by  opening  windows  on 
the  lee  side,  remove  nil  vitiated  air  without 
strong  currents  blowing  on  the  sheep.  Good 
ventilation  and  plenty  of  succulent  food, 
whether  mangels,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  ensil¬ 
age,  will  keep  the  sheep  healthy,  and  with  these 
out-door  exercise  is  a  curse. 

POULTRY  RAISERS,  ATTENTION! 

II.  C.  Robinson,  Aiken,  S.  C. — Having  in 
view  the  raising  of  poultry  for  market,  I  wish 
to  become  thoroughly  and  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  proper  management  of  a 
poultry-yard,  where  tbe  business  is  conducted 
on  a  moderately  extensive  scale,  and  for  that 
purpose  would  like  to  spend  several  weeks  in 
an  intelligent  neighborhood  In  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  where  I  understand  the  raising 
of  poultry  is  conducted  very  successfully  and 
on  quite  an  extensive  scale.  Could  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  or  any  of  its  readers,  give  the 
address  of  any  party  or  parties  engaged  in 
successful  dairying  ami  poultry  raising  iu 
Chester  County,  l’a.,  who  would  board  a 
young  gentleman  (of  the  best  references)  fora 
few  weeks  during  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  that  be  may  become  acquainted  with 
tbe  successful  management  of  stock  and  poul¬ 
try,  &c. 

STAGGERS  IN  A  HORSE. 

E.  E.,  Wakefield,  A'ans.— One  of  my  horses, 
while  harrowing,  suddenly  wheeled  short 
around,  and  falling  on  her  side,  lay  struggling 
for  about  10  minutes,  being  apparently  un¬ 
able  to  rise.  The  muscles  of  the  whole  body 
twitched;  could  the  trouble  have  been  caused 
by  having  the  hames  strapped  tighter  than 
usual,  and  going  up  a  slope  on  soft  ground? 
She  has  been  all  right  siuce. 

Ans. — This  trouble  might  easily  have  been 
caused  by  a  tight  collar  or  belly-band,  and  the 
extra  exertion  of  going  up  the  slope  on  soft 
ground.  It  is  known  as  staggers,  uud  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressure  on  the  brain ;  it  Is,  in  fact, 
apoplexy,  and  may  return  again.  Feed  al¬ 
ways  moderately,  and  never  work  after  a 
hearty  feed  or  with  a  tight  collar,  and  never 
overwork  or  overdrive. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  BLADDER  IN  A  HORSE. 

IU.  o.  s.,  Bakersfield,  Vt.— About  a  month 
ago  my  horse  refused  to  eat  hay,  though  he 
eats  oats,  potatoes,  beets,  and  turnips:  his 
urine  is  white,  and  his  bind  legs  have  begun 
to  swell;  what  can  lie  done  for  him? 

Ans. — The  horse  is  suffering  from  some  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  bladder,  probubly  catarrh,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  whiteness  of  the  urine,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  disorder,  as  indicated  by  the  ca¬ 
pricious  appetite.  Give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  repeat  it  the  second  day.  Then  give  one 
dram  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash  daily  for  10 
days;  teed  at  the  same  time  bran  aud  linseed 
mash,  with  oue  dram  of  powdered  gentian 
root,  or  Peruvian  bark.  The  swollen  legs 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  rough  woolen  cloth, 
and  then  with  alcohol  applied  by  tbe  hand. 

POOR  APPETITE  in  a  horse. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass  —My  horse  is  in  good 
health  in  every  way,  except  that  his  appetite  is 
very  poor.  He  will  eat  only  about  four  quarts 
of  corn  meal,  or  six  quarts  of  oats  in  a  day 
with  a  little  bay.  After  a  few  feeds  of  any 
kind  of  grain  he  will  refuse  it,  and  has  to  be 
fed  something  else.  *\s  he  eate  little,  he  can¬ 
not  work  much:  how  should  be  be  treated? 

Ans.— Give  the  horse  a  dose  of  one  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil.  Then  give  him  bran  masb, 
sweetened  with  molasses,  if  he  will  not  eat  it 
without;  but  only  sparingly  at  first;  and  give 
with  it  one  dram  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  one 
of  ginger,  and  one  of  powdered  gentian  root. 
Let  him  have  a  little  salt  to  lick. 

TnAT  KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

There  have  been  some  complaints  that  the 
kerosene  emulsion  injured  the  plants.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  proper  care  is  not 
taken  iu  preparing  aud  using  it.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  to  use  one  gallon  of  kerosene  to  two 
gallons  of  sweet  milk.  These  should  be  placed 
in  a  jug  and  shaken  until  a  complete  union 
has  taken  place.  After  the  water  has  been 
added — four  or  five  gallons — it  should  be  agi¬ 
tated  again  till  it  is  thoroughly  united,  and 
should  be  kept  so  by  stirriug  or  shaking, 
while  it  is  beiug  used.  If  it  is  allowed  to  sub¬ 
side,  so  that  the  free  Kerosene  comes  on  top, 
and  this  is  applied  to  the  plaut,  it  is  sure  death. 
Accordingly,  all  who  attempt  to  use  the  emul¬ 
sion  should  be  careful. 


which  it  is  burnt;  we  should  think  it  a  bad 
piactice  to  follow.  Potash  salts  aroused  in 
the  East  to  furnish  a  supply  of  potash.  3.  W© 
hardly  know  what  is  meant,  by  wild  buck¬ 
wheat.  there  are  so  many  plants  under  the 
same  name;  but,  in  a  general  way.  all  plants 
are  killed  by  seeding  down  and  pasturing  or 
mowing,  or  by  thorough  cultivation  Our 
impression  is  that  the  farmers  of  Dakota  will 
find  they  can  make  more  money  by  seeding 
part  of  their  farms  to  clover  and  Timothy, 
keeping  considerable  stock  and  making  butter 
and  cheese  in  preference  to  raising  too  much 
wheat. 

H.  C\,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.— I  have 
been  troubled  for  three  years  past,  in  July  and 
August,  with  thrip-like  insects  on  my  onion 


otaring  on  the  matter  in  question  ! !  3.  That 
the  conclusion  which  he  arrives  at  from  his 
fact  of  observation.  viz.:  that  sulphuric  acid 
has  a  stronger  avidity  lor  potash  than  for 
magnesia,  is  one  whieh  T  did  not  question 
lhis  is  all  rather  unfortunate  for  a  begin¬ 
ning,  but.  worse  yet,  your  correspondent’s 
one  fact  not  only  does  not.  destroy  mv  posi¬ 
tion,  but  it  totally  fails  to  prove  the  irrele¬ 
vant  point  which  he  brought  it  forward  to 
support.  The  fact  that  addition  of  caustic 
potash  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  followed  by  the  separation  of  hydrate  of 
magnesia,  proves  that  water  exceeds  sulphuric 
acid  in  avidity  (or  affinity)  for  magnesia  just 
as  truly  as  it  shows  thut  potash  exceeds  mag¬ 
nesia  in  aridity  for  sulphuric  acid  ! 

The  precipitation  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  is 
due  to  its  insolubility  in  water.  If  your  cor¬ 
respondent  will  add  acetic  acid  to  the  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  caustic  potash, the 
hydrate  of  magnesia  will  disappear;  or  if  ho 
will  mix  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with 
acetic  acid,  and  then  add  caustic  potash,  he 
■nay  get  no  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  at  all.  does  this  prove  that  sulphuric 
acid  has  not  left  the  magnesia  for  the 
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Miscellaneous. 

E.  P.  S..  Mope  Church,  Pa  —  l.  Which  of 
the  Western  States  is  most,  desirable  for  mixM 
farming?  2.  What  are  the  average  wages  of 
farm  laborers  in  the  West?  S.  Would  It  be 
better  for  tue  to  go  West  and  get  acclimated 
before  locating  ?  1,  My  father  was  bora  in  the 
United  States,  moved  to  Canada  when  he  was 
three  years  old ;  came  back  when  a  man ;  mar¬ 
ried  an  American  woman  and  again  moved  to 
Canada,  where  I  was  born ;  will  I  have  to  be 
naturalized  to  vote? 

A  ns. — 1.  So  much  depends  upon  what  you 
want  to  do,  that,  it  is  hard  to  advise;  each 
State  is  especially  adapted  to  some  particular 
crop,  which  it  produces  bettor  and  cheaper 
than  any  other.  In  most  of  the  Western  States 
the  farmers  are  much  more  prosperous  since 
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H.  u.  W„  Toy's  Hill,  Ont.,  Can.— Is  Sun¬ 
day  the  first,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week? 

Ans. —  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  corresponding  to  our  Satur¬ 
day;  but  Christ  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  early  Christians  kept  the  day  as 
sacred.  In  321  the  Emperor  Constantine  by 
imperial  edict  set,  apart  the  first  day  as  a  day 
ol  rest,  and  forbade  all  secular  labor  on  that 
day. 

A.  S.  It,  Indian  Hirer,  Mich.— How  can 
I  tell  the  difference  between  Early  and  Late 
Rose  Potatoes? 

*  >uly  by  the  time  of  maturity,  except 
that  the  late  ones  usually  make  the  largest 
tops,  but  there  is  so  much  difference  iu”the 
time  of  ripening,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  them.  When  the  Eurly  Rose 
are  ripe,  the  others  will  not  lie  much  past 
bloom. 

^  ^  •(  Hanover,  Can. — 1.  Where  can 

I  purchase  tarpaulin?  2.  How  can  I  render 
sail  cloth  waterproof,  suitable  for  covers  for 
hay  or  grain  stacks? 

Ans.— 2  W e  think  you  can  buy  it  at  Toron¬ 
to  in  any  quantity  wanted.  2.  We  gave  a 
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they  have  adopted  more  of  a  mixed  husbandry. 
2.  If  you  wish  to  work  for  wages,  you  will 
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and  bo tu  par.s  wide  opon,  and  you  cannot  bo 
much  deceived  as  to  tho  locality.  If  you  do 
not  like  it,  go  to  auother.  4.  Children  of 
American  parents,  though  born  abroad,  are 
voters;  so  you  will  uot  have  to  be  naturalized. 

R.  M.  I).,  Glade  Springs,  Ya. — 1.  Are  C.  S. 
Barnes  <&  Bro.,  Louisville,  ivy.,  reliable?  2. 
Where  can  Japan  Chestnuts  bo  obtained;  will 
they  grow  her®,  und  when  should  they  be 
planted?  3,  "" 
will  remove  warts  from 


1  noticed  the  remark  that  canker  on  apple  trees 
ts  a  disgruce  to  the  grower.  By  canker  I 
understand  a  disease  which  shows,  first,  in  a 
blackening  of  tho  bark  down  to  the  wood;  the 
wood  also  becomes  discolored  and  dead.  Tho 
disease  gradually  encircles  the  limb  and  kills 
it.  With  me  it  appears  at  any  time  during 
the  growing  season,  and  on  any  portion  of  a 
limb;  but  more  frequently  at  the  base,  or  in 
the  angle  of  junction  with  auother  limb.  As 
certain  varieties  are  entirely  exempt,  from  this 
disease,  while  others  are  never  free  from  it, 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  being  sim¬ 
ilar,  I  have  concluded  that  the  disease  is  in- 
hei  ant  and  constitutional.  My  remedy  has 
been  to  cut  down  the  tree  and  abandon  the 
variety,  but  1  shall  be  extremely  grateful  for 
any  information  that  will  enable  me  to  save 
my  trees,  and  save  mo  from  the  disgrace. 

R.  N,  Y,— You  have,  no  doubt,  got  the 
blight,  or  fire  blight,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  only  rorr  edy  is  tho  one  you  practice,  and 
while  it  is  no  disgrace  to  have  it  attack  a  tree 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  permit  a  tree  to  stand  partly 
blighted,  to  scatter  broadcast  the  spores  of  the 
disease,  and  the  owner  who  does  so  is  a  nuisance 


What  is  Millo  Muize?  4.  What 
a  cow’s  bag?  5.  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  barn  like  that  shown  at 
Pig.  1H2  in  the  Rural? 

Ans.— 1.  All  we  know  about  the  firm  is  that 
it  is  reported  to  be  worth  *3f>,000,  and  to  pay 
promptly.  2.  The  young  trees  eau  bo  purchas. 
ed  of  most  nurserymen,  and  tho  nuts  can  be 
also  got  from  them,  or  be  imported.  The  trees 
will  cost  $1  each,  and  will,  no  doubt,  thrive 
with  you,  though  with  us  three  plants  had 
died  before  we  could  get  one  to  live.  i’Jant 
the  nuts  lu  the  Fall,  and  the  trees  iu  Spring. 
■>.  Millo  Maize  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum.  It  is  a  line  plant 
foi  fodder,  and  will  stand  cutting  with  you  at 
least  twice  each  season.  4.  If  the  warts  are 
high  enough,  tie  a  strong  silk  thread  tightly 
about  tho  base,  and  they  will  soon  drop  off.  If 
not,  apply  nitrate  of  Rilver,  or  even  nitric 
acid,  once  a  week.  If  nitric  acid  is  used,  first 
apply  u  little  grease  of  UDy  kind  about  the 
wart,  being  careful  not  to  got  any  on  the  wart 
itself.  5.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  mater¬ 
ials  is  so  great  in  di  fforent  parts  of  the  Ru  ral’s 
parish  that  we  can  hardly  give  an  estimate 
that  would  not  be  misleading, 

G.  W.  F,,  Durand,  III. 
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time, n*nii  at  ics*  Main  hair  tin*  cunt  hy  mivnibor 
tnown  incMiotL  Out*  Ulckci  anil  two  Itn  ke-  opr  rated  liy 
We  emptier •*,  will  in  ope  day  t«k„  ri,)l»,  fro  to  30 
tores  oflmv  i.i-i  fi.rly  elmiii  from  tliu  nwtrtli  imlnft liy 
.bwmower.fLiul  |.itnh  the  nmnn  on  tin.  stark  or  w neon, In 
H-ta-rio million  fcltua  twicu  tin*  loro*  nui  windrow  and 
loek  t  lesiimo  It  ndrlom  koIh  out.  of  rerun r,  but  lr  It 
itHiiild iuiy  f, onii  repair  It.  No  Farmer  can 
tfford  to  do  without  it,  Write  for  price  ii,ita 
fim  Information. 

ACMh  HAY  HARVESTER  CO.,  Mis.,  Peoria,  Ill, 


SW'THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


{•tile  IIONIIK  A  m:\d- 
JN<.  IH  A  (III  N  » :  Ol  |  TS 
HIND  IN  T III;  .1IAKKGT. 

It  liiir.  Lccn  III  uro  for  10  vniru, 
wilh  highly  »nt Jrttiirf orv  re. 
Hiiiipi.  Wbimikii  q  oilfro 
•  Id  two  HJliall  t  O  OlLLy 
filzeH  for  ronvmiu  nco  of  *mnll 
ritpitiili*r»f  tirnl  for  Hfutiona 
wuijrtj  the  rnitt  eroji  1h  not  very 
Ifjfioi.  Hum!  tot  UcMcrfiprive 
i  Iroiilar  ami  h’MiinnitialH  to 

S.  E.&  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


Communications  Kkokived  for  thk  whisk  ending 
Saturday,  July  5. 

O.  F.  II.-  W,  W.  K.-D.  II.  H.-A.  L.  J.-W.  H.  B., 
(hanks.—  T.  K.  B,,  thanks,  («.  A.  A.,  thanks.  W.S. 
Turner,  thunks.-J.  M.  L.— W.  J.  B.— C.  V.  R.— E.  s.  G 
— A.  S.M.— T.  H.  II. — D.  S.  M,— D.  Grecnway,  thanks 
for  (lowers. -I).  M. -W  R.-F.  1).  C.— H.  C.  R.-o  W 
R.-K  A.  l>.— C.  M.C.-W.  K.-1I.  8.  J.  W.  M.-A.CL 
H.-A.  O.  BUbee,  potato  received  too  late.— J.  M.  s  — 
R- H.  W.  -H.  J.  S.— I).  L.  C.-E,  E.  T.-K.  R.  K.  T.  If 
R—J.B.  R.-A.8.B-B.  F.  T.-J.  M.  H.-H.  C  S  -W 
F.-W.  H.  P.-T.  D.  D.-J.  G.-G.  A.  A.-W.  T.  M.| 
thanks.— W.  II.  P.-C.  0.-  J.  M.  S.-A.  C.  J.-  J.  W.  F.— 
J.  C.,  thanku.  J.  A.  M.— J.  M.— A,  B.  Tucknr,  thanks 
-H.  H.-H.  O.-M.A.  IC.-A.  L.  II,  M.  H.— L.  J.  T.-W. 
8.  II.— II.  W.— A.  W.  B  Will.  A.  Mahers,  thanks.— P. 
W.  R..  thank*.  T.  H .  FI.-J  B.  R.,  thanks.-j.  H. -J, 

A.  H.— J.  C.  O,— J.  It.  W.-G,  G.— C.  F.  P.— T.  0.  C.— 
J.  B.  S  ,  thanks.- F.  D.  0.— J.  J.  0.  8.  If.,  thanks  — 
C.  C.  C.  M.-W.  G.  B.-L  O.  IL-T  H.  H.-W.  L.  F..  Jr. 
— M.  C.-H.  A.  G -T.  M.,  thanks. -N.  R,  R.— S.'and 

B.  B.— O.  H.  A.— A.  L.  J.— C.  R.  D.— C.  E.  J.— A.  P.— 
M.  W.—  C.  E.  T„  thanks.— W.  P.  K.,  thanks  — C  —  H- 
H.  H.  8.-N.  J.  S.-W.  B.-Z.  VV.-H.  8.  T 


DISCUSSION. 

Eli  Minch,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.— Iam 
very  much  obliged  to  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  for 
his  answer  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  on  page  338;  but 
regret  thut  he  is  again  in  error.  He  says, 
“the  avidity,  or  chemical  strength,  of  potash 
for  sulphuric  add  is  but  one-half  that  of  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  for  the  same  base.  He  also 
says,  “it  follows,  therefore,  that  when  kainit 
is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  it  is  rather 
a  mixture  of  muriate  of  potash  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  than  on©  of  sulphate  of  potash 
and  muriate  of  magnesia.”  How  Prof.  John¬ 
son  could  fall  into  such  an  error,  1  am  at  loss 
to  imagine.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  If  the 
Professor  will  take  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(Epsom  salts)  and  add  caustic  potash  to  it  in 
solution,  he  will  find  at  once  a  white  precipi¬ 
tate-hydrate  of  magnesia— fall,  showing  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  magnesia  has  left 
the  magnesia  for  the  potash  on  account  of  its 
greater  “avidity.”  While  I  like  the  R.  N.-Y. 
very  much,  1  confess  I  do  not  like  to  see  errors 
in  it,  and  the  more  so  from  those  who  might 
to  be  sure  of  what  they  assert  In  its  columns. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
—  Your  correspondent  will  please  take  notice, 
1,  that  the  only  issue  he  raises  is  in  regard  to 
the  relative  avidity  or  affinity  of  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  adds;  2,  that  the  only  fact  of 
observation  offered  by  him  for  the  refutation 
of  my  statement  shows  uothing  whatever  as 
to  hydrochloric  acid  in  comparison  with  sul¬ 
phuric  add ;  but  refers  to  something  quite 
different,  and  accordingly  has  no  possible 


1.  How  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  the  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  what  do  they  cost?  2.  Would 
runners  of  seedling  strawberries  of  last  year 
make  plants  now?  3.  What  will  destroy  leaf 
rollers?  4.  Can  another  crop  of  the  It.  N.-Y. 
Pea  be  raised  the  coming  Fail  from  seed  now 
nearly  ripe?  5.  How  can  1  get  rid  of  green  lice 
on  plums?  Large  hunches  form  on  now 
shoots;  what  are  they?  6.  Whieh  teats  of  a 
cow  should  bo  milked  first? 

Ans.— Write  to  your  Member  of  Congress 
for  them.  2.  Yes,  they  should  make  good, 
strong  plants.  3.  The  use  of  the  thumb  and 
lingers  is  about  the  only  way  by  which  you 
can  reach  them.  4  Hardlyatthe  North,  as 
peas  are  quite  apt  to  mildew  after  the  weather 
gets  cold  and  wet.  5.  Spray  the  trees  with 
the  kerosene  emulsion  for  the  green  lice.  The 
other  is  the  black-knot,  and  the  affected  part 
should  be  carefully  cut  off  and  burned  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease.  0  The  hand¬ 
iest  way  is  the  best  way — only  be  sure  to  milk 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  milk  clean. 

E  E.  T ,  Kranzburgh,  [).  2’.—].  Where  can 
I  get  binding  twine  uear  here?  2.  What  will 
take  the  place  of  burning  straw  on  our  wheat 
fields?  3.  How  can  1  kill  out  wild  buckwheat.? 

Ans.— 1.  Of  any  dealer  in  self-binding  reap¬ 
ers  near  you;  probably  of  the  hardware  deal¬ 
ers  also.  2.  Burning  the  straw  furnishes  a 
very  small  supply  of  potash  to  the  field  on 
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AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  RURAL  FAMILY. 


HOW  AND  WHY  IT  OCCURRED— A  SKETCH  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  MR.  J.  8,  WOODWARD, 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

Ab  from  year  to  year  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  widened  its  circulation,  the 
work  of  every  department  has,  of  course, 
proportionately  increased.  During  the 
past  18  months  it  has  been  apparent  to  me 
(painfully  ho  at  times)  that  1  was  incapable 
of  longer  acting  as  both  its  publisher  and 
editor,  and  yet,  continue  the  work  of  the 
Experiment  Grounds  with  justice  either  to 
myself  or  to  our  readers,  But  I  have 
worked  for  the  paper  so  long,  so  intensely 
— always  happy  when  it  seemed  to  be 
marching  on,  and  quite  wretched  over  any 
sign  of  retrogression — that  it  haw  long 
seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  member  of 
my  family.  Though  always  heartily  and 
efficiently  supported  in  my  city  duties  by 
the  Rural’h  ever-faithful  friend,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Herbert,  I  still  needed  assistance  of  a 
kind  very  difficult  to  secure.  The  man 
must  be  not  only  ar  educated,  practical 
farmer,  hut  he  must  enter  upon  his  work 
for  the  love,  of  it  -ready  to  subordinate  all 
merely  personal  considerations  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  true  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Was  there  such  a  one  to  be  found, 
that  would  accept  of  the  position  1  had  to 
Offer? 

Among  my  acquaintances  1  had  often 
thought  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward.  Ilis 
articles,  which  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  and 
other  journals,  were  full  of  sound 
sense;  I  knew  t  hat  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  upon  a  form,  and  that  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer;  1  knew  that  lie  had  many 
friends,  and  believed  him  to  be  upright. 

It.  was  about  live  months  ago  that  he 
first  visited  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  it  was 
then  that  I  freely  told  him  how  much  I 
stood  in  need  of  such  assistance.  Mr. 
Woodward’s  reply  was  that  he  would 
gladly  give  his  services  to  the  paper  for 
three  months  or  longer,  and  that  we 
could  thus  ascertain  whether,  first,  he 
was  suited  to  the  business,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  whether  we  were  suited  to  each 
other.  The  trial  was  made  and  proved 
to  be  fully  satisfactory  on  both  sides, 
and  ended  in  his  purchasing  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker;  he 
himself  proposing  a  condition  which  alone 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  shows  the  sincerity  of 
the  man,  his  faith  in  the  Rural’s  mission, 
and  his  desire  rather  to  promote,  its  inter¬ 
ests  than  his  owu.  The  condition  is  that 
if  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
purchase  I  should  become  desirous  of  re¬ 
suming  entire  possession  of  the  property, 
]  skill  have  the  right  to  do  so.  “For,” 
said  Dir.  Woodward,  “if  at  tlieeml  of  two 
years  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  Rural 
had  received  no  decided  benefit  from  my 
services,  1  should  not  whh  to  continue 
the*  partnership.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
you," 

It  will  be  seen  that  pecuniary  considera¬ 
tions  had  little  to  do  with  bringing  about 
this  connection  when  it  is  stated,  first, 
that  1  preferred  securities  trom  Dir.  Wood¬ 
ward  rather  than  the  money,  and,  second, 
that  the  firm  is  fully  responsible  for  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  while  it  owes  nothing 
except  for  current  weekly  expenses.  If 
any  apology  were  needed  for  making  the 
latter  statement,  beyond  the  reason  as¬ 
signed,  it  may  he  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  these  days  when  new  papers  Btart  up 
like  rockets  and  too  often  come  down  like 
sticks,  the  advance  paying  subscriber  has 
a  right  to  know  something  of  the  stability 
of  the  paper  be  is  solicited  to  support. 

That  Mr.  Woodward,  no  less  than  my¬ 
self,  will  be  watchful  as  to  the  integrity 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  is  foreshadowed  by  a 
paragraph  or  so  of  the  original  draft  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  which  he  him¬ 
self  wrote.  Word  for  word,  they  are  as 
follows: 

“It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that 
each  shall  give  his  efforts  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  interests  and  popularity  of  the 
said  Rural  New -Yorker,  and  that  each 
shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  article 
writ  ten  by  the  other  for  the  columns  of  the 


being  to  make  the  said  "R.  N.-YL  a  true, 
tried,  honest,  help  to  the  farmc-r.  It  is 
further  mutually  agreed  that,  so  long  as 
this  agreement  shall  last,  this  shall  be  the 
motto  of  the  parties  hereto;  ‘We  love  the 
truth  and  can  afford  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  each  to  the  other  that, 
without  fear  or  favor  as  regards  our  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage,  we  will  on  all  proper 
occasions  fearlessly  speak  the  truth,  and 
will  in  no  case  permit  our  personal  feel¬ 
ings  or  opinions  to  interfere  with  truth, 
justice  or  benevolence.1  ” 

Jabez,  R.  Woodward  was  born  in  Phelps, 
Ontario  Co.,  New  York,  April  4th,  1831, 
the  second  youngest  of  10  children.  lie 
moved  to  Newfane,  Niagara  Co.,  in  the 
Spring  of  1832.  From  the  age  of  eight 
until  15  he  attended  district  schools.  The 
Summer  he  had  attained  this  age,  his 
father,  being  an  old  man,  put,  him  in 
charge  of  the  farm  of  130  acres,  to  man¬ 
age  as  he  chose.  He  worked  the  farm 
Summers  and  attended  school  Winters  at, 
Wilson,  N.  Y.,  until  1851.  In  1852  he 
determined  that  if  he  were  to  be  a  farmer, 
he  would  endeavor  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
so  studiously  set  about  his  work.  He  was 
married  in  1*854,  bought,  half  his  father’s 
farm  in  1850  and  the  balance  in  1800.  In 
1802  he  bought  another  farm  of  61  acres, 
and  still  another  of  202  acres  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  In  1870  he  sold  the  homestead 
and  the  01  acres  and  went  West,  where 
he  spent  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Western  New  York,  satisfied  to  remain 
there.  Ilis  wife’s  health  being  poor 
and  his  children  desiring  to  attend 
an  advanced  school,  he  moved  to 
Lock  port,  where  he  has  since  lived.  In 
1875  he  sold  his  remaining  farm,  which 
was  « ight-nnd-a-kalf  miles  from  Lockport, 
and  bought  176  acres  of  his  present  farm, 
to  which  additions  have  been  made  until 
he  has  now  307  acres.  Here  lie  has  spent 
a  largo  share  of  his  time.  There  is  upon 
the  farm  a  sheep  and  grain  barn  70x106 
feet,  partly  double-decked,  with  base¬ 
ment  under  the  whole,  and  lie  feeds, 
each  Winter,  about,  300  lambs  coming  one 
year  old,  and  also  raises  from  200  to  BOO 
winter  lambs,  fattening  the  ewes  at  the 
same  time.  He  also  feeds  SO  or  40  young 
farrow  cows  each  Winter,  making  butter 
for  market,  and  fattening  the  cows  for 
beef,  having  for  their  use  a  separate  barn, 
nc  also  raises  from  50  to  100  hogs  each 
year.  The  farm  contains  30  acres  of  apple 
orchard,  about,  3,000  Duchesse  Pear  trees, 
and  800  plums.  He  raises  wheat,  barley, 
corn  and  dover-lmy  as  main  crops.  In  ad¬ 
dition  td  the  two  latter,  which  are  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  farm,  from  20  to  30  tons  of 
oil  meal,  about  20  tons  of  bran,  and  from 
1,000  to  2,000  bushels  of  corn  are  pur¬ 
chased.  All  this  enables  him  to  make 
from  1,200  to  1,000  loads  of  manure- 
enough  to  insure  large  crops  of  everything 
planted.  The  laud  gives  from  30  bushels 
of  wheat  upwards  to  the  acre,  and  as  high 
as  60  bushels  have  been  produced.  Barley 
gives  from  40  bushels  up,  and  last  year 
73  6-7  bushels  per  acre  were  harvested. 

Dir.  Woodward  was  for  four  years  the 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Niagara 
Grape  Company,  during  which  time  he  at¬ 
tended  the  principal  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings,  thereby  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  leading  horticulturists  of  the  North, 
East  and  West.  For  the  sake  of  entire 
independence,  he  sold  his  whole  interest 
in  this  company,  at  a  considerable  sacri¬ 
fice,  as  soon  as  his  future  relations  with 
the  Rural  New- Yorker  were  decided. 
As  several  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent  among  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  Dlissou- 
ri,  Southern  Drinuesota,  Kansas,  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  New  Dfexico,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  he  is  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  agricultural  needs  of 
those  States. 

Whatever  may  be  in  store  for  the  Ru¬ 
ral  in  the  future,  I  am  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  acted  for  its  best  interests  in  dividing 
its  general  management  wnth  Dir.  Wood¬ 
ward;  which,  in  a  measure,  may  provide 
against  those  contingencies  which  are 
liable  to  happen  to  all  of  us,  and  to  upset 
the  best  laid  plans.  I  shall  assuredly 
work  for  the  paper  just  as  earnestly  as 
ever.  It  is  my  delight.  With  300  acres 
of  the  best  land  added  to  the  Rural 
Farm,  together  with  the  additional  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  enterprising,  intelligent 
farmer,  who  is  willing  to  relinquish  an 
easy  life  for  the  never-ended,  always- 
pressing  duties  of  n  live  farm  journal,  our 
readers  may  be  assured  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorkkr  will  be  conducted  no  less 
vigorously  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.. 

- A-*-* - - 

In  the  nine  heads  of  the  cross  between 
wheat  and  rye  borne  by  the  plant  most 
resembling  rye,  we  have  fouud  eight 
seeds.  We  supposed  they  were  sterile. 


If  you  learn  a  valuable  thing  or  so  from 


your  experience  in  the  field  or  garden, 
why  not  send  it  to  the  Rural?  We  can 
always  find  lots  of  space  for  such  items. 
It  is  only  puffy  articles  that  have  to  wait; 
those  that  remind  one  of  big  pods  and 
small  peas,  or  of  showy  potato  tops  and 
small  tubers. 


Ik  you  were  to  work  hard  iu  this  hot 
sun  a  whole  half  day  without  water, 
wouldn’t  you  suffer  greatly?  The  horses 
need  it,  and  suffer  as  much  without  it  as 
you;  can’t  you  manage  to  give  them  a 
drink  in  the  middle  of  each  half  day;  a 
barrel  filled  and  drawn  to  the  field  will 
last  one  pair  of  horses  for  several  days. 
Try  it,  and  sec  how  grateful  the  poor  ani¬ 
mals  wi  1 1  be,  and  how  much  better  you 
will  enjoy  your  drink.  It.  pays  to  look 
after  the  comfort  of  the  teams! 


SoRonrM. — Professor  n.  W.  Wiley, 
Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C-,  in  a  recent  letter  to  us 
says:  “Y  ou  say  'tell  readers  of  the  Rural 
how  to  make  sirup  and  sugar  in  the  sim¬ 
plest,  way  from  sorghum.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  whole  story  tohl— -the  truth 
about  it.’  I  fear  my  ‘story’  is  so  much 
longer  than  you  expected,  that  you  will 
have  to  publish  it  as  a  serial ;  hut  I  could 
not  make  it  shorter  and  do  justice  to  the 
truth.  Perhaps  many  of  jour  readers 
will  be  disappointed  at,  the  poor  outlook 
for  sugar,  but,  with  you,  I  think  it  best 
that  they  should  know  the  truth  and  not 
be  deceived  by  any  false  hopes.  The  story 
is  designed  golely  for  those  who  work  in 
a  small  way.”  ’  Wc  shall  begin  Prof. 
Wiley’s  articles  next  week. 

■  - - 

During  the  year  1883  no  fewer  than 
9,090  animals  were  thrown  overboard  in 
transit  between  this  country  and  England ; 
664  were  lauded  dead,  and  526  were  so 
much  injured  or  exhausted  that  they  had 
to  be  killed  just,  after  they  had  been 
dragged  ashore,  making  an  aggregate  of 
10,286  animals  done  to  death  by  our  live 
stock  traffic  with  Europe.  The  conipan 
ions  of  these  wretched  creatures  that  un¬ 
derwent  the  deadly  extreme  of  suffering 
— just  think  of  the  tortures  they  too  must 
have  endured  under  the  same  conditions 
that  proved  fatal  to  their  less  robust 
comrades!  Great  improvements  are  year¬ 
ly  being  made  in  the  mode  of  transporting 
live  stock  across  the  Atlantic;  but  even 
with  the  latest  improvements,  what  a  hor¬ 
rible  amount  of  suffering  and  mortality 
still  remains  to  shame  our  humanity  and 
civilization  1  Tn  view  of  the  fair  profits 
at  all  times  from  our  dressed  meat  trade 
with  Europe,  and  of  the  terrible  bar¬ 
barity  of  much  of  our  live  stoek  transat¬ 
lantic  trade  in  rougli  and  torrid  weather, 
it  would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  proba¬ 
bly  for  the  people  and  certainly  for  the 
animals  concerned  in  this  trade,  if  the 
English  Government  absolutely  prohibited 
it,  either  on  the  strong  ground  of  human¬ 
ity,  or  the  weak  pretext  of  danger  of  con¬ 
tagion  from  our  herds. 
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what  to  do  in  an  authoritative  way,  as  if 
they  wrote  from  experience  only.  Their 
articles  are  always  readable,  and  for  that 
reason  influence  many  to  try  the  means 
they  confidently  recommend.  DIany  of 
these  writers,  however,  are  merely  mid¬ 
dlemen,  su  to  speak;  the  j’ collect  the  ideas 
of  others — whether  right  or  wrong — in¬ 
geniously  rewrite  them,  and  send  them  to 
the  papers  which  will  accept  and  pay  for 
them.  Thus  it  is  that  farm  papers  are 
alive  with  nonsensical  suggestions,  which 
would  never  appear  in  print  were  the  edi¬ 
tors  themselves  practical  men.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  50  repel  hints,  or  extermina¬ 
tors.  for  the  curculio,  for  cabbage  worms, 
currant  worms,  rose-bugs,  plant  lice,  for 
diseases  in  poultry,  not  one  of  which  may 
be  really  effective.  Thus  it  is  that  scores 
of  remedies  arc  offered,  which  nobody 
could  afford  to  apply  even  though  effec¬ 
tual.  Sprinkling  hot  water  on  cabbages 
to  kill  the  cabbage  worm  is  one — an  utter¬ 
ly  impracticable  remedy,  not  water  will 
lull  the  worm;  but  if  a  trifle  too  hot,  it 
will  kill  the  leaves;  if  not  quite  hot 
enough,  it  will  not  harm  the  worm.  How 
arc  wc  to  know  when  wo  are  killing  the 
leaves,  when  we  are  killing  the  worms, 
when  wc  are  doing  neither  or  both,  ex¬ 
cept  by  testing  the  temperature  of  the 
water  every  minute  or  bo? 

Picking  Rose-bugs  by  hand  is  another 
suggestion  offered  agaiu  and  again  as  “an 
easy  way”  of  ridding  one’s  premises  of 
the  pests.  Another  is  to  shake  them  off 
into  pans  of  kerosene  and  water!  If  a 
man  has  nothing  else  whatever  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  when  Rose-bugs  are  thicker 
than  flies  or  mosquitoes,  he  might  profit¬ 
ably  amuse  himself  in  this  way,  providing 
his  rose  beds,  apple  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard  were  less  than  half  an  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent. 

And  bo  we  might  mention  a  score  of 
other  instances  and  methods,  of  no  effic¬ 
acy  or  costing  ten  times  as  much  as  they 
are  worth,  but  yet  glibly  recommended 
by  these  voluble  farm  writers,  whose  ex¬ 
perimental  grounds  exist  only  in  the 
printed  matter  which  they  re-write  and 
publish  as  though  from  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  when,  in  fact,  they  don’t  know  a 
June-bug  from  a  potato  beetle. 


BREVITIES. 


Ouu  friends  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  seem 
)  differ  from  our  receDt  remarks  in  regard 
)  the  present  impossibility  of  making 
eet  sugar  in  America.  But  the  O.  F.  is 
[early  misinformed  upon  several  points, 
nd  especially  in  two  very  important 
oints;  for  beets  are  not  nugar  beets,  and 
0  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  have 
ever  been  produced  in  this  country, 
if  field  beets  and  mangels  even,  wc 
oubt  very  seriously  if  50  tons  have  ever 
ecu  grown ;  30  or  35  tons  may  have  been, 
ut.  this  yield  has  been  produced  only  by 
eavy  manuring  and  high  culture,  such  as 
foul'd  produce  80  or  100  bushels  of  corn 
er  acre.  Having  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
erience  in  growing  roots  and  sugar  beets, 
re  are  free  to  say  that  14  tons  of  sugar  beets 
forth  $70  per  acre,  may  pay  the  farmer 
a  some  cases,  as  when  the  season  is  very 
avorable ;  but  that  he  would  do  much 
tetter  to  grow  30  tons  of  mangels  or  com- 
aon  field  sugar  beets  (not  suitable  for 
ugar,  however,)  just  as  easily,  that 
rould  be  worth  $3  a  ton  or  more  to  feed 
o  cows  or  beef  cattle,  or  even  to  hogs  to 
nake  wholesome  sweet  pork.  And  then 
t  seems  to  have  been  shown  by  the  re¬ 
lated  failures  of  the  manufacturers  that 
>5  a  ton  is  more  than  can  be  afforded  for 
he  beets.  We  are  in  favor  of  every  iu- 
lustry  than  can  be  made  available  to  add 
o  the  resources  of  our  agriculture,  but  so 
ar  beet  sugar-making  in  America  has  bad 
o  unfortunate  a  destiny  that  we  feel  it  to 
>e  unwise  to  try  to  boom  it  up. 
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MIDDLEMEN  OF  IDEAS. 


There  are  many  who  write  for  farm 
and  garden  papers  and  who  advise  us 


“Bk  temperate  in  all  things,”  even  in  work, 
these  extremely  hot  days. 

Treat  your  wife  as  you  did  your  sweetheart, 
and  you  will  have  a  sweetheart  all  your  life. 

Thkrf.  is  nothing  that  brightens  a  home  so 
much,  no  matter  how  lowly — or  the  possessor 
also — as  love  and  good  nature. 

Now,  as  we  have  shown,  pyrethrum  pow¬ 
der  (pure)  will  kill  cabbage  worms,  Rose-bugs, 
plant  lice,  etc. ;  why  will  It  not  kill  the  cur- 
culio?  , 

Wk  began  bagging  grapes  when  they  were 
uo  larger  than  pin-heads,  and  shall  continue 
until  they  are  as  large  as  peas.  The  date  is 
marked  upon  each  bag  when  put  on. 

A  trusty  friend  writes  us  of  tho  Queens 
County  Summer  Fair  (Miueola,  I..  I.,)  that  he 
never  before  saw  a  more  abominably  disgrace¬ 
ful,  slip-shod,  uninteresting  affair  of  tho  kiud. 

Every  farmer  should  keep  a  can  of  the 
following  mixture:  Kerosene,  two  quarts; 
linseed  oil,  one  gill;  resin,  one  ounce.  Melt 
the  resin  in  the  linseed  oil,  and  add  to  the 
keroseue.  Coat  all  steel  or  irou  tools,  wher¬ 
ever  bright,  with  this  when  they  are  to  lie  idle, 
if  for  only  a  few  days.  It  will  not  take  half 
a  minute  or  half  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  coat  a  plow,  when  one  has  finished 
using  it,  and  it  will  prevent  all  rust  and  save 
half  a  day’s  time  in  cleaning  it.  when  it  is 
again  needed,  besides  saving  the  team  many 
thousand  of  pounds  extra  pulling.  Coat  the 
iron  work  of  the  mowers  and  reapers  with  it. 
when  they  are  put  away  for  Winter.  A  little 
rust  is  only  a  little  thing,  but  it  makes  much 
difference  in  the  aggregate. 

Ark  we  not  expecting  too  touch  of  the  chil¬ 
dren?  Can  we  expect  ripe  grapes  in  May,  or 
mature  grain  before  the  plants  have  fully 
blossomed?  Do  we  remember  the  impetuosi¬ 
ties  and  mistakes  of  our  own  childhood?  Be 
honest  now.  Are  not  the  children  smarter 
aud  better  than  we  were  ut  their  age?  It.  is  a 
great  work  to  take  a  child — a  mere  embryo  of 
humauity,  a  nonentity  without  form  mentally 
— aud  to  educate,  train,  restrain  and  fashion 
that  child  and  make  a  noble,  houest,  truthful, 
high-minded  roan  or  woman  of  it.  Oh,  it  is  a 
noble  thing  to  do;  aud  who  is  not  proud  to  be 
the  parent  of  such  a  man  or  woman?  Don’t  b  ■ 
impatient  or  expect  too  much,  too  soon.  Work 
on :  be  patient.  be  pleasant,  be  kind,  be  loving, 
faint  not,  and  in  due  time  you  will  have  your 
reward— a  man  or  WOjnan. 

WEcommence  in  this  number  of  the  Rural 
New- Yorker  the  publication  of  a  very  ex 
cellent,  complete  aud  exhaustive  essay  on  the 
sweet  or  sugar  corns.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevaut,  the  able  Director  of 
tho  New  York  Experiment  Station.  It  will 
be  fully  illustrated  from  nature,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  being  so  careful iy  drawn  and  so  finely 
engraved,  and  each  characteristic  so  clearly 
shown,  that,  though  only  in  black  aud  white, 
few  could  find  any  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  variety  even  without  any  descriptions  of 
it.  The  first  article  is  necessarily  introduc¬ 
tory  and  historical,  but  we  hope  none  of  our 
readers  wifi  fail  to  read  it  carefully,  and  to 
follow  it  up  with  the  remainder,  which  will 
appear  from  week  to  week,  interspersed  with 
illustrations.  It  is  a  very  interesting  subject, 
finely  treated. 
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A.  C.  BARROWS. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE  OCR  CHILDREN 
AGRICULTURALLY  ? 

Object-lessons  are  the  first  educators  of 
children,  and  the  experiences  of  life  are  year¬ 
long  object-lessons.  Too  many  farmers  pay 
no  attention  to  the  comfort  of  their  families. 
They  must  walk,  often  through  rain,  snow  or 
slush,  to  distantoutbuildings,  and  to  the  spring 
or  well.  The  front  yard  is  weedy  or  littered 
with  neglected  shrubbery.  Odorous  manure 
heaps  are  at  baud — indeed,  often  right  oppo¬ 
site  the  door.  The  rooms  ure  cold,  unless  com¬ 
pany  is  expected,  and  the  whole  family  hud¬ 
dles  over  the  kitchen  tire,  which  is  often  sup¬ 
plied  with  green  wood  fresh  from  the  snow. 
Thus  the  best-learned  lesson  of  early  life  is 
that  farming  and  comfort  do  not  go  together. 
I  know  that  these  painful  economies  are  often 
necessary,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regretted 
rather  than  blamed.  But  when  unnecessary, 
when  thejr  are  the  results  of  habits  contracted 
during  the  privations  of  pioneer  life  and  uu- 
worthily  persisted  in,  they  are  blameworthy. 
They  are  unfeeling,  and  lead  the  youth  of  the 
whole  neighborhood  to  think  that  town  is  the 
only  place  for  comfort.  But  a  really  comfort- 
aide  farm  home  and  farm  life  are,  even  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  must  forego  many 
conveniences,  proofs  that  tliel r  trials  and  hard  - 
ships  are  not  due  to  country  life. 

Useful  object  lessons  can  be  taughtour  chil¬ 
dren  by  taking  them  to  see  the  liest,  farms, 
barns,  orchards,  stock  and  crops  within  our 
reach.  The  more  one  is  conscious  of  his  own 
inability  to  have  the  best,  the  more  pains  ho 
should  take  to  show  his  children  the  best  else¬ 
where.  They  will  thus  form  a  high  ideal  of 
farming,  and  be  convinced  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  attainable.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  tonic 
to  your  children  to  learn,  by  actual  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  men  who  have  succeeded,  that  there 
is  an  honest  living  aod  much  more  to  bo  earned 
on  a  farm.  This  is  the  sort  of  testimony 
needed  by  the  young  to  counteract  the  glitter¬ 
ing  pictures  of  success  in  town  life  which  our 
newspapers  display,  extolling  and  idolizing 
the  few  millionaires,  but  forgetting  to  describe 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  “  the  people’’ 
who  sink  to  the  bottom  in  unroported  misery. 

For  similar  reasons  our  children  should  not 
only  be  well-bred  at  home,  but  introduced  to 
the  social  life  of  the  more  refined  families  of 
our  neighborhood,  till  it  shall  be  impossible 
for  town-folk  to  sneer  at  rural  manners  os  if 
the  amenities  of  life  were  unknown  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  advise  any  one  to 
turn  snob,  and  seek  the  patronage  of  local 
aristocrats;  but  1  urge  that  when  we  have  a 
choice  of  companions  for  our  families,  we 
should  never  forget  that  a  child’s  company  is 
and  must  be  a  most  persuasive  educator  in 
manners,  good  or  had.  There  are  happy,  sunny, 
free  and  cheerful  rural  homes,  whore  the  boys 
and  girls  do  not  think  that  a  farmer’s  dinner 
may  bo  devoured  as  noisily  and  hastily  as 
pig’s  feed,  or  that  to  sit  iu  offensive  boots  and 
soiled  shirt-sleeves  is  to  show  respect  enough 
for  a  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter;  where  the 
couimou  forms  of  politeness,  the  simple,  un¬ 
ostentatious  courtesies  of  good  breeding,  the 
habits  of  real  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  are  matters  of  course.  To  introduce  our 
childreu,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  the  social  life  of 
such  homes  in  preference  to  those  where  con¬ 
duct  is  more  rude,  will  surely'  tend  to  save 
them  from  that  too  common  boorishness  which 
gives  to  the  word  “rustic”  Resting;  and  from 
that  shame  of  country  life  which  can  only 
tend  powerfully  to  its  abandonment. 

The  last  object-lesson  which  1  will  mention, 
is  furnished  by  horticultui-e  and  home  adorn¬ 
ment.  A  neat  lawn,  a  wise  assortment  of 
ornamental  trees,  a  profusion  of  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  a  bountiful  supply  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles,  flowers  which  ourchildreu  are  permitted 
to  pluck  und  play  with,  a  reasonable  outlay 
for  books,  pictures  and  papers  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  fancy  stock  to  satisfy  the  child’s  desire 
for  pets,  will  enable  our  young  folks  to  wel¬ 
come  their  stylish  friends  without  shame,  and 
draw  them  back  from  trips  of  business  or 
pleasure  with  unwavering  belief  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  delights  of  rural  life. 

The  precious,  though  unconscious,  educa¬ 
tional  influence  of  early  happiness  must,  in 
due  time,  be  accompanied  and  followed  by 
systematic  home  training — of  the  boys  in 
farming,  of  the  girls  in  working  and  house¬ 
keeping  as  arts,  art  being  applied  science. 
The  common  belief  that  our  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  substituted  for  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  is  a  gross  and  costly  error.  It 
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is,  indeed,  true  that  farming  and  house-keep¬ 
ing,  too,  have  been  revolutionized  by  our 
inventors.  When  my  son  came  in  from  the 
oat- field  the  past  Summer,  I  showed  him  how, 
from  the  selecting  of  the  seed,  to  the  grinding 
of  the  crop  into  oat  meal,  every  item  of  labor 
connected  with  the  oat  crop  had  changed 
since  I  w  as  a  boy,  excepting  only  pitching 
and  loading  the  bundles.  Every  one  of  the 
chaugos  is  an  improvement,  and  yet  a  farmer 
will  fall  behind  now  just  as  certainly  aud 
ruinously  as  then,  if  he  trusts  the  machine 
and  neglects  himself.  I  believe  that  to-day, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  need  a  cultivated 
judgment;  an  eye  quick  to  detect  errors 
leaks  and  chances  to  improve;  a  knowledge 
of  the  reason  of  things;  that  dextrous  and 
sure  use  of  our  faculties  which  can  come  only 
from  discipline;  a  mastery  of  manifold  appli¬ 
ances;  an  exact  and  ready  acquaintance  with 
adaptations,  ami  thoroughness  in  detail  from 
beginning  to  end.  Your  son,  if  his  personal 
training  in  the  business  of  farming  is  neglect¬ 
ed,  will  flounder  through  each  season  and 
tumble  in  the  ditch  at  last,  no  mutter  what 
quantity  and  quality  of  laud,  stock  and  tools 
you  give  him— unless  indeed  be  is  a  genius  at 
farming,  which  ho  is  no  more  likely  to  be, 
than  your  horses  to  be  racers  without  train¬ 
ing. 

The  demands  of  successful  farmiug  are  iu- 
creasiug;  it  will  take  a  whole  man  to  meet 
them.  Mind,  judgment,  power  to  accurately 
observe  and  safely  reason  must,  be  cultivated 
along  with  skill.  We  want  our  sons  to  be  fit 
to  superintend  as  well  os  to  execute.  Yearly, 
therefore,  they  should  he  called  to  a  regular 
“council  of  war,”  be  required  to  say  how  they 
would  distribute  the  crops  among  the  fields, 
and  why;  how  each  Held  should  be  plowed, 
and  why;  what  varieties  of  seed  to  provide, 
and  how  much  (this  last  item  to  bo  exactly 
computed),  etc.,  et*.  Whatever  manual  skill 
we  possess  we  should  stiive  to  impart;  what¬ 
ever  we  know  or  can  learn,  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  teach.  Within  certain  safe  limits  it 
will  he  well  at  times  t,o  let  our  sons  form  their 
own  plans  and  have  their  own  way,  even  if  it 
be  against  our  judgment.  They  should  bo  also 
taught  to  keep  books  in  such  a  way  that  the 
profit  or  loss  of  each  lot  and  crop  will  be  full 
and  apparent. 

In  the  same  way  our  daughters  should  bo 
instructed  and  disciplined  iu  that  most  useful 
of  all  arts,  cookery,  and  in  the  various  branch¬ 
es  of  housekeeping.  They  also  should  at  times 
be  allowed  to  get  up  a  dinner  or  arrange  a 
room  to  suit  themselves.  In  the  division  of 
labor  we  should  treat  our  boys  and  girls  con¬ 
siderately,  and  not  turn  over  to  them  only  the 
disagreeable  tasks,  such  as  turning  the  grind¬ 
stone  or  washing  the  pots.  Thus  shall  we 
equip  them  for  health,  happiness,  and  success 
iu  the  labors  of  the  farm;  and  give  them  such 
a  consciousness  of  ability  and  readiness  to 
meet  the  farmer's  many  responsibilities,  that 
they  cun  look  forward  to  the  lot  of  a  fanner, 
or  farmer’s  wife,  with  pleasure. 

The  farm  affords  the  best  opportunity  to 
teach  our  children  many  of  the  grumler  laws 
of  natural  science,  those  laws  of  which  it  is 
pre-eminently  true  that  knowledge  is  power. 
To  teach  those  lessons  will  cost  time  and 
patience,  but  it  can  be  done.  A  great  deal  of 
zoology  and  animal  physiology  can  be  taught 
iu  connection  with  the  care  of  stock.  Much 
botany  can  bo  mixed  with  sowing,  plauting, 
harvesting,  testing  seed,  grafting,  budding, 
etc.  Some  of  the  general  la  ws  of  geology  muy 
be  studied  each  year  in  the  effects  of  rain, 
floods  and  frost.  We  can  encourage  inquiry 
and  experiment,  and  by  showing  an  interest 
iu  natural  science  can  often  take  them  so  far 
as  to  surprise  ourselves.  Indeed,  by  encour- 
aging  them  to  become  original  observers,  wo 
can  often  go  farther  with  them  than  we  have 
ever  been  before.  This  is  the  easier  nowa¬ 
days,  inasmuch  as  our  agricultural  papers  are 
ready  to  answer  all  earnest  questions,  often 
sending  these  questions  to  scientific  men,  aud 
thus  printing  the  answers  of  experts.  With 
the  aid  of  only  a  few  books,  and  a  cheap 
microscope  and  a  good  farm  paper,  many 
(at  least  of  those  who  will  read  this  essuy) 
can  guide  their  children  to  a  thorough  ele¬ 
mentary  acquaintance  with  natural  science— 
that  part  of  science  which  it  is  at  once  most 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  know — the  pro¬ 
cesses  aud  methods  of  nature’s  work;  i%d 
any  one  of  these  may  at  any  moment  become 
the  key  to  success. 

Progressive  farmers  will,  of  course,  avail 
themselves  of  the  educational  help  of  farmer’s 
institutes,  elute,  horticultural  societies,  etc. 
There  are  also  many  excellent  practical  agri¬ 
cultural  books  that  can  be  profitably  studied 
at  Lome.  Our  children  should  be  taught  to 
study  (more  than  read)  these  books,  and  form 
the  habit  of  consulting  them.  But  the  far¬ 
mer’s  library  should  nut  be  limited  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.  The  very  isolation  of  his  home  should 
suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
great  world  to  bis  family  by  bringing  in  the 
world’s  choicest  books.  A  few  dollars  will  . 


command  a  large  assortment  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  delightful  aud  healthful  of  these. 

But  the  most  important  item  under  this  head 
is  the  agricultural  paper.  The  value  of  these 
papers  is  not  measured  merely  by  the  worth 
of  the  facts  they  contain,  the  truths  they  tell, 
the  errors  they  correct  and  the  advice  they 
give;  they  are  also  of  great  worth  in  stimu¬ 
lating  thought  and  effort,  in  cheering  and 
encouraging,  and  in  keeping  the  farmer  und 
his  family  in  the  world,  even  while  his  home 
is  far  away  from  its  bustle,  in  the  quiet  coun¬ 
try.  The  freshly-arrived  paper  is  like  the 
visit  of  a  personal  friend.  We  read  os  if  we 
were  hearing  and  seeing  our  wise  visitor. 
We  judge,  or  perhaps  take  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sions,  as  if  it  were  our  debating  society.  By 
all  moans,  therefore,  teach  your  children  to 
read  and  use  the  agricultural  paper.  Each 
week  it  will  stimulate,  refine  and  elevate  your 
thoughts  and  lives,  making  them  more  hu¬ 
mane,  rich  and  worthy,  even  aside  from  the 
pecuniary  value  of  its  instructions.  But  wlmt 
the  papers  say  often  leads  to  success.  I  know 
a  man  who  constantly  failed  with  celery;  but 
two  years  ago  he  followed  exactly  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  his  agricultural  paper  and  made  a  per¬ 
fect  crop  of  over  8,000  plants.  Another  told 
me  that  his  Rural  had  been  worth  to  him 
more  then  $50  last  season.  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  emphasize  the  remark  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  with  its  Farmers’  Club  and 
Youths’  Department,  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  children,  and  we  should  teach  them  how 
to  so  use  it  as  to  get  the  most  benefit  therefrom. 

I  believe  in  a  full,  liberal  education  for  far 
ruers.  Though  so  few  college  men  nre  prac¬ 
tically  engaged  in  the  business,  yet  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  short  list  of 
eminently  successful  farmers.  Aud  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  that  no  other  profession  has 
more  use  for  complete  education  i.  r.  educa¬ 
tion  designed  to  give  one  the  command  of  all 
his  powers.  I  also  believe  in  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges,  and  regret  that,  hitherto 
they  have  been  so  little  agricultural,  so  much 
like  other  literary  or  scientific  schools.  The 
evils  which  now  weaken  or  pervert  them  can 
be  readily  corrected  bv  us  farmers,  as  soon  as 
we  send  our  youths  to  thorn  in  numbers  large 
enough  to  create  a  school  sentiment  favora¬ 
ble  to  farm  life  and  pursuits.  We  can  force 
the  right  supply  by  an  overwhelming  demand. 
We  should  demand  thorough  education  and 
such  a  training  as  shall  fit  them  to  bo  pros¬ 
perous  farmers,  many-sided,  fertile  in  re¬ 
sources,  able  to  learn  rapidly,  to  plan,  to  fore¬ 
see  and  compute  results,  and  patiently  to  work 
out  their  plans  to  the  end.  Such  a  class  of 
farmers  will  aid  very  rapidly  in  rendering 
farming  not  only  pleasant  aud  profitable,  bub 
fashionable  as  well. 


3  nirua  tr  l  S  oc'utics . 


MEETING  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Summer  mooting  of  the  Michigan  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  was  held  at  Bay  City,  June 
20th  and  2Lst.  Bay  City  is  located  iu  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  Valley,  the  greatest  lumbering  center  in 
the  country,  and  but  little  attention  has  as  yet 
been  given  to  fruit  growing.  Though  the 
land  is  level  and  sometimes  wet,  all  fruits  do 
well,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  and,  in 
exceptional  Falls,  grapes;  and  fruit  growing 
is  rapidly  extending.  The  soil  is  line  sand  and 
vegetable  mold, and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  veg¬ 
etable  growing,  and  r  never  saw  finer  straw¬ 
berries  than  were  in  the  market  of  Bay  City. 

The  display  of  strawberries  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  was  excellent;  the  weather  waa  very 
warm,  which  severely  tried  their  shipping 
qualities.  There  was  certainly  no  berry  that 
remained  in  better  condition  than  the  Wil¬ 
son,  though  Manchester,  Captain  Jack,  and  a 
few  others,  kept  well. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
showed  a  good  prospect  for  apples  and 
most  small  fruits.  There  will  be  very  few 
peaches,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Lake  Michigan,  The  lute  Spring  frosts  did 
considerable  damage  bo  grapes  and  early  vege* 
tables  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  aud  in 
some  places  injured  apples  which  were  in 
blossom.  On  the  subject  of  strawberry  cul* 
turn  and  improvement.  President  Lyon  said 
that  the  constitution  and  all  the  qualities  of  a 
new  variety  depend,  not  only  on  its  parents, 
but  very  largely  on  the  cultivation,  climate, 
and  soil  it  has  while  young.  The  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Downer,  of  Kentucky,  with  now 
varieties,  was  largely  due  to  the  favorable 
climate.  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Michigan,  has 
produced  several  valuable  varieties  by  cross¬ 
ing  on  the  Scarlet,  an  old  Virginia  variety  of 
vigorous  growth  and  fixed  character.  Mr. 
Hathaway  is  the  originator  of  the  Bid  well. 
The  young  seedlings  should  be  protected  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Stearns  pre-  I 
ferred  for  market,  the  Wilson;  for  near  mar¬ 
ket,  the  Crescent;  for  home  use,  the  Charles  * 
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Downing.  The  Woodruff  No.  1  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  near  Ann  Arbor,  where  it  originated. 

Professor  Beal  said  that  cultivation  and 
change  of  soil  might  not  improve  u  wild  plant, 
but  that  seeds  from  such  plants  would  bo  like¬ 
ly  to  give  improved  varieties.  The  prevalent 
method  of  crossing  a  pistillate  variety  with  a 
bisexual,  though  convenient,  has  a  tendency 
to  the  production  of  pistillate  sorts.  To  avoid 
this,  remove  the  stamens  and  fertilize  by  hand, 
coveriug  the  fertilized  (lower  with  a  muslin 
sack  to  exclude  insects.  Many  good  varieties 
have  come  from  chance  seedlings,  but  euough 
has  been  doue  to  show  that  better  results  can 
bo  obtained  by  careful  selections  aud  judicious 
crossing.  By  these  means  it  is  possible  to 
bring  about  almost  any  desired  change;  but, 
as  we  approach  perfection,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  make  further  improve¬ 
ment.  The  comparative  influence  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  on  the  cross  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  A  celebrated  grower  of  geraniums 
sums  Up  the  case  a-s  follows;  “Home  take  after 
the  male,  some  after  the  female,  some  after 
both,  aud  some  after  neither.”  Avoid  cross¬ 
ing  varieties  in  which  a  marked  detect  exists 
in  both. 

C.  M.  Weed,  a  student  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  “on  the  food  of  young  birds,” 
has  been  examining  the  stomachs  of  a  number 
of  kinds,  aud  finds  tho  contents  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  insects,  mostly  injurious;  cut-worms 
were  very  common.  Whatever  the  old  birds 
feed  upon,  the  young  seem  to  require  animal 
food,  and  tho  amount,  they  consume  is  enor¬ 
mous. 

Prof.  Cook  described  a  new  insect  enemy 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Saginaw 
V  alley.  It  was  found  to  be  Agrotis  formica,  a 
species  of  cut-worm  novel*  before  so  numerous 
as  to  be  injurious.  The  pests  come  in  such 
numbers,  eating  nearly  everything,  as  to  have 
received  tho  name  “blank  army  worm.”  Like 
other  cut-worms,  they  feed  only  at  night,  and 
are  so  numerous  that  poisoning  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  not  be 
troublesome  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

In  a  discussion  on  sweet  corn,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy,  of  Detroit,  said  the  best  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  sweet  corn  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  required  for  the  production  of  tho 
sugar  beet,  and  are  the  opposite  of  those  re¬ 
quired  for  field  corn.  It  requires  a  colder 
climate  and  a  soil  less  rich  in  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  Potash  fertilizers  should  not  be  used,  but 
phosphutes  instead.  Barnyard  manure,  if  used 
at  all,  should  be  well  rotted.  Secure  a  rapid 
growth  by  phosphates  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Sweet  corn  is  the  most  important  of  all 
garden  vegetables,  and  takes  a  similar  place 
with  us  to  that  of  peas  in  England.  There  is 
no  vegetable  more  affected  by  a  change  of 
climate;  tho  cultivation  for  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations  a  few  hundred  miles  either  north  or 
south,  produces  changes  equal  to  a  new  varie¬ 
ty;  u  change  of  soil  affects  greatly,  of  course, 
the  individual  plant,,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  tho  tendency  of  the  variety.  Peas,  on 
tho  other  hand,  are  easily  modified  by  soil  aud 
not  by  climate. 

No  other  corn  crosses  so  readily,  but  varie¬ 
ties  so  produced  are  very  hard  to  fix.  Such  a 
variety  comes  time  the  next  succeeding  gene¬ 
ration,  hut  thou  it  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
different  forms,  and  it.  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  it  tnm.  The  “Old  Colony”  Corn  occa¬ 
sionally  shows  the  trace  of  a  cross  of  dent  it 
received  20  years  ago.  Prof.  Beal  mentioned 
that  the  strawberries  at  the  college  produced 
a  few  plants  with  white  fruit-  undoubtedly 
from  au  early  cross  of  the  White  Alpine  varie¬ 
ty.  The  sweet  corn.  Potter’s  Excelsior,  origina¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Potter,  R.  I.,  is  a  cross  of  the  Early 
Minnesota  on  the  “Old  Asylum.”  The  two 
varieties  were  planted  in  alternate  rows,  the 
product  was  planted  the  next  year  and  then 
sent  out  under  the  above  name.  This  is  the 
reason  it  is  so  very  uncertain. 

There  often  occurs,  in  a  variety  some  pecu¬ 
liarity  with  certain  new  qualities.  Thus  the 
Red  Narragansett  is  kuowu  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Early  Minnesota,  the  latter  being  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  lighter-colored  ears  or  the  for¬ 
mer.  He  planted  six  or  eight  ears  of  tho  Red 
Narragansett  in  tho  order  of  their  color,  and 
found  that  they  ripened  in  the  same  order,  the 
lightest-colored  first.  This  is  an  excellent  va- 
riety ,  but  it  is  not  in  favor  with  nimkec  gar¬ 
deners,  as,  when  a  little  too  old,  it  shows  its 
color.  Varieties  with  a  red  cob  may  be  cooked 
without  discoloration  by  being  placed  directly 
in  boiling  water  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added,  cooked  as  rapidly  as  possible,  then  re¬ 
moved  from  tho  water. 

H.  W.  Davis,  a  grower  and  evaporator  of 
sweet  corn  for  market,  said  that  sweet  corn  is 
more  difficult,  to  germinate  then  field  corn,  and 
that  more  seed  should  be  used  iu  plauting.  If 
it  comes  up  poorly,  one  stalk  in  a  hill  will  pro¬ 
duce  several  ears,  if  well  cultivated.  The  tall 
varieties,  like  the  Egyptian,  Mammoth  and 
Evergreen,  which  are  the  best,  should  be 
planted  not  less  than  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
Corn  should  be  picked  as  short  a  time  before 
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being  evaporated  as  possible.  Steaming  cooks 
it  quicker  and  leaves  it  sweeter  than  boiling. 

A.  A.  CROZ1KR. 


THE  QUEENS  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  eighteenth  summer  exhibition  of  the 
Queens  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held 
at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Mineola,  L.  1.,  on  June 
24th  to  25tb.  1  went  there  on  the  tilth.  Apart 
from  the  horse  races,  it  was  more  of  a  horti¬ 
cultural  than  agricultural  exhibition.  The 
schedule  contained  2^  classes  for  vegetables, 
124  for  straw  berries,  80  for  other  fruits,  and 
00  for  plants  and  flowers. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  vegetable 
growing  for  market  as  well  as  for  home  use, 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  Queens  County, 
the  display  of  vegetables  was  limited.  Aspar¬ 
agus  (the  first  prize  bunches  only),  potatoes 
and  cabbage  were  good,  but  among  the  rest  I 
did  not  observe  anything  especially  merito¬ 
rious.  But  some  things  were  very  bad:  for 
instance,  lettuce  and  spinach  “gone  to  seed,” 
The  fair  was  a  week  or  10  (la  vs  too  late  for  flue 
strawberries.  A  more  woeful  lookiug  set  of 
berries  I  never  before  saw  at  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Many  of  the  sorts,  notably  the  Wilsons, 
were  exceedingly  miserable,  and  some  were 
moldy  masses.  Home  of  the  plants  in  pots 
were  fair  and  clean,  but  tbe  majority  were 
conglomerations  of  snags  and  scrags,  hardy 
and  tender,  plants  that  had  been  grown  all 
along  in  pots,  and  others  that  had,  apparently, 
been  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potted 
for  the  occasion;  and  there  were  some  wIiobo 
pots  wore  big  enough  for  half-a  dozen  scrags 
such  as  they  contained.  And  the  lack  of  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement  and  general  “get-up”  about 
the  groups  was  only  surpassed  in  indifference 
by  the  filthy  condition  of  the  pots.  Although 
in  some  cases  those  pots  were  jammed  together 
as  close  as  tbev  could  well  be  packed,  still 
there  wore  not  leaves  enough  upon  many  of 
the  wretched  trash  to  hide  from  public  view 
the  green-clad,  shiny  vessels  they  were  grown 
in;  no,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  First 
Premium  (I!)  cards  may  have  decorated  the 
groups. 

It  seemed  to  mo  that  an  avaricious  spirit 
pervaded  the  whole  exhibition;  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  exhibitors  was  to  get  as  much 
money  in  premiums  as  possible  and  with  the 
least,  trouble  possible;  and  surely,  many  of 
them  succeeded  to  a  shameful  extent.  I n  many 
cases  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  absolute  wrong 
to  award  premiums.  If  the  Society  were  to 
make  It  a  rule  that  any  collection  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  (lowers  or  plants,  containing  any¬ 
thing  of  inferior  quality,  also  that  dirty  plant*, 
or  plants  in  dirty  pots,  would  be  disqualified, 
and  rigidly  adhere  to  this  rule,  exhibitors 
would  soon  conform  to  it,  and  the  public  ap¬ 
preciate  the  change.  “ebon.” 


for  lUomrn . 

CONDUCTED  BY  illSC  RAY  CLARK. 


CONCERNING  A  GOOD  WOMAN,  WHO 
WAS  ALSO  GREAT. 

MARY  WAOKB-FISHER. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  it  seemed  to  be  a 
currently  accepted  fact  that  women  who  wrote 
books,  delivered  public  lectures,  or  iu  any  way 
actively  contributed  to  the  “world’s  progress,” 
neglected  their  home  duties,  wore  worthless 
housekeepers,  neglectful  mothers  and  careless 
wives.  I  remember  wondering  if  such  asser¬ 
tions  were  really  true,  for  notwithstanding 
the  frequency  with  which  1  heard  them,  1  was 
incredulous  enough  to  accept  them  only  with 
a  very  broad  ruargiu  for  modification.  Of 
course  1  long  ago  learned  another  doctrine; 
but  lately,  iu  reading  the  life  and  letters  of 
James  and  LneretiaMott,  my  mind  went  back 
to  the  old  notion  concerning  “strong  minded” 
women  and  “blue  stockings.”  It  has  come  in 
my  way  to  read  biographies  of  many  eminent 
women  of  various  countries,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  these  women  have  been  sujierior 
housekeepers  and  home  makers. 

Lueretia  Mott  was  not  a  literary  woman,  as 
she  wrote  comparatively  little,  and  her  “gift” 
was  with  her  tongue.  She  was  a  great  preacher 
and  a  great  reformer.  She  is  remembered  by 
many  people  as  the  first  woman  they  ever 
heard  speak  in  public,  and  to  thousands  of  a 
later  generation  she  is  recalled  as  having  the 
saintliest  face,  the  clearest,  sweetest  voice, 
and  the  most  direct  and  terse*  way  of  “putting 
thiugs,”  of  uny  of  the  public  speaking  women. 
It  wets  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  pioneer 
strong  minded  women  of  this  country  should 
have  been  just  what  Lueretia  Mott  was — 
beautiful,  winsome,  fearless,  quick-witted, 
small  in  person,  modest  iu  mauuer,  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  respectability,  an 
ideal  wife,  mother,  neighbor,  aud  house 
keeper,  aud  withal,  a  Quakeress,  or  Friend, 
fur  the  plain  dress  aud  serene  manner  of  the 
Friends  carry  everywhere  a  thorough  sense  of 
respectability.  She  was  so  far  beyoiul  criti¬ 
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cism,  that  where  captious  persons  endeavored 
to  cover  public  women  with  ignominy,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  Lucre- 
tia  Mott  in  order  to  effectually  “spike  their 
guns.”  She  was  a  woman  for  all  her  sex  to 
take  pride  in,  and  she  was  so  happily  wedded 
that  it  is  questionable  if  her  career  had  been 
possible  if  she  had  married  other  than  James 
Mott.  To  him  she  was  ever  “My  precious 
Lueretia,”  and  in  the  great  work  of  freeing 
tbe  slaves,  in  temperance  and  prison  reforms, 
in  obtaining  justice  for  women,  and  in  the 
great  work  of  preaching  and  practicing  the 
highest  standard  of  morality,  of  faith  in  God, 
they  were  from  first  to  last  heart  to  heart 
aud  hand  in  hand.  They  both  began  by  teach¬ 
ing  school,  and  as  fellow-teachers  became  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married, when  quite  young.  James 
Mott  came  of  an  old  and  influential  Quaker 
family  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  it  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  read  the  letters  that  passed  between 
James  Mott  and  his  parents  and  his  grand¬ 
parents,  both  before  and  after  his  marriage, 
and  to  note  the  high-mindodnoss,  singleness  of 
purpose,  purity  of  heart,  and  devotion  I o  duty 
that  characterizes  that  family.  It  is  like  so 
muny  pages  from  the  ideal  life  that  F£nelon 
would  have  made  upon  the  earth.  If  I  were  a 
pi  eactaer,  instead  of  taking  my  text  from  the 
Bible  always,  I  would  take  for  my  theme 
at  times  such  holy  men  and  women  as 
made  up  the  Mott  family  und  hold  them 
up  as  examples  for  my  hearers  to  imitate. 
James  Mott  was  iu  persou  and  disposition 
the  reverse  of  his  wife.  He  was  tall  and 
stately,  and  very  quiet.  Once  when  receiving 
a  visit  from  his  brother,  Lueretia  entered 
the  room  where  they  were  sitting  and 
smilingly  remarked,  “1  thought  you  must 
both  lie  here,  it  was  so  still.”  James  Mott 
was  born  upon  a  farm,  in  Long  Island, 
in  1788,  and  Lueretia  Coffin  was  born  on  the 
Island  of  Nantucket  in  1728.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1811,  aud  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  in  1801.  In  18(58  James  Mott  died. 
Lueretia  Mott’s  death  occurred  in  November, 
1880— a  long  life  full  of  good  work.  She 
illustrated  wbut  so  many  celebrated  men  and 
women  illustrate,  the  contribution  to  longevity 
that  mental  and  physical  activity  make.  The 
mind  and  body  were  evidently  designed  to 
work  together,  and  to  insure  a  long  life. 
There  is  no  better  recipe  that)  to  keep  the  head 
aud  heart  and  hands  as  busy  as  possible.  Idle¬ 
ness  is  not  a  promoter  of  health,  and  rest 
comes  rather  through  a  change  of  occupa¬ 
tion  thau  from  cessation  of  it. 

After  marriage,  James  Mott  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  aud  for  many  years  their 
home  was  in  Philadelphia,  but  with  increasing 
years  and  breaking  health,  they  removed 
eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  spent  their  re¬ 
maining  years  in  an  old-fashioned,  rootny 
country  house,  culled41  Roadside,”  They  were 
never  rich,  always  practiced  the  closest  econ¬ 
omy,  and  diseased  the  largest  hospitality. 
Their  house  was  a  way  station  for  runaway 
slaves,  and  the  latch  string  was  always  out 
for  the  distressed  of  all  classes,  while  distin¬ 
guished  people  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  who  visited  Philadelphia,  went  to  see 
the  Motts,  and  there  was  “no  end”  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  entertained.  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison 
wrote  to  his  wife  in  184f>:  “  I  am  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  James  Mott  and  family.”  in 
his  abode  dw  ell  much  of  the  disinterestedness, 
purity  aud  peace  of  heaven.  Mrs  Mott  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
I  ever  saw.  She  is  a  bold  and  fearless  thinker, 
in  the  highest  degree  conscientious,  of  most 
amiable  manner,  und  truly  instructive  in  her 
conversation.  Her  husband  is  worthy  of  that 
sacred  relation  to  her  which  he  sustaius,  being 
distinguished  for  his  goodness,  benignity  and 
philanthropy.  Such  a  couple  do  pot  make  it 
very  difficult  to  comply  with  our  Lord's  ad¬ 
mirable  injunction:  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.’”  They  seemed  at  all 
eveuts  to  be  under  the  esrecial  care  of 
Providence,  for  those  were  days  when 
to  be  an  ‘'abolitionist”  was  to  be  tbe  tar¬ 
get  of  mobs,  and  it  was  well  known  that,  the 
Motts  sheltered  and  helped  every  runaway 
that  sought  their  protection;  but  although 
their  house  was  several  times  marked  for  mob¬ 
bing,  it  was,  iu  tact,  never  attacked  Twice 
Lueretia  Mott,  in  attendance  upon  auti-slav- 
ery  conventions,  found  herself  iu  the  hands  of 
a  mob,  aud  once  the  hall  of  meeting  was  fairly 
burned  down  over  her  head,  but  not  once  was 
a  hand  laid  roughly  upou  her.  She  was  ub 
intrepid  aud  calm  as  if  she  had  been  a  disem¬ 
bodied  spirit;  she  trusted  always  in  an  arm 
mightier  than  of  flesh,  aud  she  feared  nothing 
in  the  performance  of  what  she  believed  to  be 
her  duty.  She  was  a  wonderful  illustration 
of  the  power  of  moral  earnestness,  and  her 
whole  success  lay  iu  this  quality  of  her  nature, 
Her  quick  brain  aud  her  gift  of  speech  were 
but  allies  to  her  intense  moral  earnestness,  aud 
her  will  to  do  whatever  her  hands  found  to  do. 
She  journeyed  with  her  husband  in  their  car¬ 
riage,  many  miles  every  year,  preaching  in 
Friends’  meetings,  and  in  public  balls  from 


town  to  town — one  year  traveling  over  2,400 
miles  in  this  way.  They  went  once  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  earnest  little  woman  spoke  in 
various  cities  with  great  effect.  8he  was  cred¬ 
ited  as  a  delegate,  upon  this  occasion,  to  tbe 
World's  Anti-slavery  Convention,  then  held 
in  London;  but  when  once  there,  she  was  not 
admitted  because  she  was  a  woman!  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  was  also  a  delegate,  refused  to 
act  as  such  because  the  doors  were  closed  to 
women — an  absurd  non-admission  to  Ameri¬ 
can  women  especially,  as  they  were  among 
the  foremost  abolitionists  of  the  country,  and 
furnished  a  largo  proportion  of  the  moral 
power  which,  after  all,  was  the  emancipator 
of  the  slaves.  Mrs.  Mott  lived  to  see  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  litierty  throughout  all  the  land, 
and  the  modification  of  many  law*  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  favor  of  women. 

Mrs.  Mott  was  probably  about  80  years  of 
age  when  I  saw  her  and  heard  her  speak  in  a 
convention  in  New  York  City,  and  she  was  at 
that  time  the  most  remarkable  looking  woman 
i  over  saw.  Hho  had  a  grand  head,  a  face  full 
of  suduess,  sweetness,  earnestn«RS  aud  power, 
with  a  saintliness  overall  that  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  striking.  The  sheer  white  cap  and  crossed 
fichu  added  to  her  ctherial  appearance.  She 
retaiued  her  mental  brightness  to  the  last,  her 
final  appearance  in  public  being  but  a  few 
months  before  her  death,  when  she  was  87 
years  old. 

The  domestic  side  of  her  life  equaled  in 
achievements  her  public  work,  and  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  her  letters  will  reveal  her  method 
of  “turning  off  housework.”  One  of  her  two 
servants  had  been  nursed  through  cholera  and 
sent  into  the  eouutry  to  recuperate.  In  this 
emergency  she  writes:  “1  sent  for  extra  help, 
but  with  our  large  family  there  is  still  much 
to  lie  done;  so  this  morning  I  have  ironed 
four  dozen  pieces,  made  soft  custards,  at¬ 
tended  to  stewing  blackberries,  and  potted 
some  Dutch  herring,  besides  doing  all 
the  dusting  and  receiving  several  call¬ 
ers.  *  *  *  I  was  more  tired  when 

our  family  of  13  gathered  at  diuner, 
than  since  I  came  home.”  Again  she 
writes:  “Our  family  party  seventh  day  was 
pleasant;  15  at  dinner,  20  at  tea.  1  worked 
like  a  beaver  that  morning,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  sit  down  early;  did  my  sweeping  and  dust¬ 
ing,  raking  the  grass  plat,  etc. ;  made  milk 
biscuit,  a  plum  pudding  und  a  lemon  pud¬ 
ding.  *  *  *  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  thy 
interest  in  capital  punishment,  and  pleased, 
too,  that  thou  art  becoming  such  a  home 
missionary.”  This  from  one  of  her  letters  in 
1855:  “  I  hail  a  heap  of  clear  starching  to  do 
on  third  duy  last,  butoneafteranothercalled. 
to  ask  about  the  School  of  Design, the  Woman’s 
Medical  College,  and  colored  beggars  came  in, 
sotbut  I  had  not  finished,  when  C.  P.  came  to 
dine,  I  brought  my  starching  into  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  between  dinner  and  dessert  excused 
myself  to  iron.”  “  I  am  going  to  Mt.  Holly 
in  a  week  or  two,  to  help  our  cousins  make 

their  carpets.  I  made - go  up  to  the  upper 

entry  aud  rooms  to  see  the  amount  of  piecing 
and  darning  1  have  doue  ou  ours.  Even  if 
men  will  only  half  look,  I  always  mean  they 
shall  know  something  of  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  house  affairs.”  Aguiu:  “Yes,  we  do 
see  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  and  our  own  Ledger 
daily,  and  this  ahuudant  reading  absorbs  all 
our  spare  time.  The  Standard,  Bugle,  Free¬ 
man,  Practical  Christiau  aud  Prisoner’s  Friend, 
with  the  Una,  Woman’s  Advocate,  Little 
Pilgrim.  Litteli,  and  a  temperance  paper, 
make  a  weekly  pile  so  high  that  I  try  in  vain 
to  keep  them  ueatly  folded.  I  have  cleared 
out  all  therubbish  from  my  secretary  drawers, 
aud  besides  this,  have  destroyed  many  old  let¬ 
ters  aud  bills,  aud  tied  up  a  thousand -and-one 
pamphlets  to  give  away.  I  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  distribute  unli-slavery  newspapers: 
took  a  quantity  to  Norristown.”  In  describ¬ 
ing  how  Mrs.  Mott  helped  a  fugitive  slave 
woman  to  escape,  a  friend  says:  “In  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  intense  excitement,  when  every  one 
else  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  one  thought 
of  escaping  pursuit.,  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Mott 
that  Jane  might  be  hungry.  Seizing  apples 
and  crackers  from  her  store-room,  and  pota¬ 
toes  from  her  kitchen  fire,  she  ran  with  them 
to  the  carriage.” 

The  amount  of  money  given  awav  by  her 
and  her  husband  was  a  large  portion  of  what 
was  never  more  thau  a  moderate  income.  It 
w^j  not  given  as  a  rule  to  ordinary  charities, 
birt  quickly  passed  over  five,  or  10,  or  perhaps 
50  dollars,  to  help  some  poor  seamstress  to  a 
holiday,  to  alleviate  a  ease  of  temporary  dis¬ 
tress,  or  to  furnish  an  unexpected  treat  to 
some  self-denying  drudge.  “James  and  1  both 
feel,”  she  wrote,  “that  the  pleasure  will  be  far 
greater  in  using  what  we  may  have,  above  our 
own  wants,  for  the  help  of  those  dear  to  us, 
and  of  others  too,  now  while  we  live,  rather 
thau  to  leave  it  for  the  law's  division,  or  in¬ 
deed  for  appropriation  by  legacy.”  As  an 
example  of  her  “saving  quality,”  her  grand¬ 
daughter  records  in  these  memoirs  of  her  life, 
that  one  morning  iu  going  to  her  room,  she 
was  found  diligently  mending  a  rip  in  her  pil¬ 


low.  Glancing  up  to  her  Mrs.  Mott  said,  “W  ill 
thee  please  open  that  bureau  drawer  for  me? 
Right,  in  front,  in  the  corner,  thee  will  find  a 
feather  that  I  went.”  The  feather  was  given 
her:  she  tucked  it  into  the  pillow  and  sewed 
up  the  hole.  Upon  the  occasion  of  her  golden 
wedding,  their  wedding  certificate,  a  parch¬ 
ment  yellow  with  age,  was  brought  out,  and 
it  was  observed  that  a  part  of  a  blank  corner 
had  been  rut  out,  when  Mrs.  Mott  explained, 
that  some  40  years  before,  in  order  to  mend  a 
broken  battledoor  for  one  of  her  children,  she 
was  unable  to  find  any  parchment,  and  had 
used  that.,'  In  1872  she  mentions  having  been 
weighed— “only  7G>£  pounds  now.”  She  never 
minded  inclement  weather,  and  if  she  and  her 
husband  had  made  an  engagement,  they  wert, 
rain  or  shine.  When  she  had  purchases  to 
make,  she  would  walk  long  distances  to  pa¬ 
tronize  small,  out-of  the-way  shops,  in  which 
she  had  a  pitying  interest,  although  for  far 
less  money  and  fatigue  she  could  have  better 
mi i ted  herself  in  the  large  ones.  Unce  she  was 
present  at  a  marriage  performed  by  the  Mayor 
of  Bhiladelpbia,  who  after  the  ceremony  pro¬ 
nounced  the  twain  “man  and  wife,”  when  the 
Mayor  overheard  Lueretia  Mott  say  “hus¬ 
band  and  wife.”  He  afterwards  went  to  her 
and  asked  her  reason,  which  she  gave  in  such 
clear  fashion,  that  in  the  hundreds  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  he  afterward  performed,  he  never  again 
said  “man  and  wife”  but  “husbaud  and  wife.” 
Ujion  one  occasion,  while  riding  in  the  horse 
cars,  a  respectable  colored  woman  in  evident 
poor  health  entered,  and,  as  usual,  was  sent  by 
the  conductor  to  stand  on  the  platlorm,  as 
colored  people  were  not  allowed  then  to  ride 
inside.  Mrs.  Mott  was  a  passenger,  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  it,  as  it  was  storming  and  cold. 
Her  appeals  were  iu  vain,  and  so  she  went 
without  and  stood  by  the  colored  wornun.  At 
that,  the  other  passengers  protested  until  the 
conductor  was  obliged  to  go  and  invite  her  in. 
“1  cannot  go  in  without  this  woman,”  she 
said;  whereat  the  perplexed  conductor  finally 
said,  “Oh,  well,  bring  her  in,  then!’’  I  have 
only  room  for  one  more  extract  from  this  no¬ 
table  life,  and  that  describes  her  method  of 
washing  dishes.  It  was  Lueretia  Mott’s  habit 
all  through  her  life,  until  prevented  by  bodily 
weakness,  to  help  clear  the  breakfust  table, 
and  wash  the  silver,  china  and  glass  belong¬ 
ing  in  the  dining-room.  She  always  liked  to 
do  this;  her  daughters  generally  Helped,  aud 
if  guests  were  staying  in  the  house,  they  sat 
near  to  join  in  the  conversation.  A  well- 
scrubbed  little  cedar  tub  was  brought  in  with 
steaming  water,  and  article  after  article  was 
washed  and  burnished  iu  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner,  from  which  no  deviations  were  permit¬ 
ted.  It  was  a  choice  time  of  the  day ;  plans 
were  announced  and  discussed;  letters  read 
and  commented  on;  public  events  reviewed; 
and  friends  of  the  family  were  apt  to  drop  in 
on  their  way  to  business  to  contribute  their 
items  of  nows  to  the  general  liveliness. 


CULTIVATE  PLEASANT  THOUGHTS. 

To-day  I  picked  up  a  paper,  and  these 
words  met  my  eye:  “To  contemplate  things 
lovely  is  always  an  ascent ;”  aud  1  could  but 
think  how  much  more  beauty*  we  might  put 
into  our  lives,  if  we  would  keep  thinking 
happy  thoughts  and  see  the  lovely  thiugs 
around  us.  No  class  of  people  need  to  do  this 
more  than  we  farmers'  wives,  who  are  much 
aione  and,  as  the  old  saying  is,  “have  to  keep 
ourselves  company."  Often  when  we  start  in 
the  early  morning,  jaded  and  tiled,  for  the 
hard  day’s  work,  the  first  thoughts  of  cheer 
given  to  self  are  only  a  grumble  that  sounds 
much  like,  “Oh,  I  wish  I  lu»d  plenty  of  money 
like  Mm.  G;  she  don't  have  to  cook,  aud  churn, 
and  scrub  from  morning  till  night:  and  I  am 
just  as  good  as  she  is,  in  her  seal  skin  and  vel¬ 
vet.  She  hasn’t  much  of  a  father  to  boast  of, 
mean  old  skin-fliut;  aud  she  is  just  like  him.  1 
wish  1  could  have  a  new  bonnet — mine  is  so 
shabby,  and  my  cloak  not.  fit  to  be  seen;  but  I 
never  can  have  anything,  but  always  work, 
work.” 

Now,  my  drar  country  sisters,  will  such 
thoughts  and  such  talks  with  one's  self  help  us 
to  be  young,  bright,  and  beautiful?  for  we  all 
want  to  lie  beautiful,  aud  it  is  the  lovely  soul 
that  makes  the  face.  A  noble  woman,  who 
saw  much  of  the4ark  side  of  life,  once  told  me 
that  with  jealous,  envious  thoughts  came 
longiugs  for  more  of  this  world  than  was 
given  her;  she  would  then  say  to  her  hus¬ 
band:  “Take  me  to  see  Mrs.  Lee  and  Mrs. 
Riggs,”  the  poorest  people  she  knew,  but 
Gods  poor,  and  she  always  came  ho  tun  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  the  many  blessings  aud  the  abun¬ 
dance  in  her  life.  Many  times  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  this  same  mother,  when  her  hair  was 
white  with  age:  “How  beautiful  she  is!”  W e 
all  felt  it,  and  learned  to  know  that  it  came 
from  the  constant  putting  away  by  willpower 
of  every  thought  that  would  leave  a  stain,  aud 
in  its  place  something  tit  to  adorn  the  temple 
of  the  souL 

Try  every  morning  to  put  just  one  pleasant 
thought  into  the  mind  s  great  store  house,  aud 
let  it  run  not  there  while  we  cook,  and  churn, 
and  scrub;  then  see  how  lightly  the  work 
goes  on,  and  by  and  by  our  lives  will  become 
a  “thing  of  beauty”  if  our  labor  is  not  "a  joy 
for  ever,”  both  kent. 
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_ CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 

A  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

July  4tu. — It  is  Independence  Day;  the 
boys  and  men  are  off  for  a  holiday,  and  the 
house  is  deserted  ami  dean— for  once.  I  d;d 
not  care  to  go  to  the  picnic,  though  there  is 
to  L>e  a  brass  band.  In  Summer  I  am  by  far 
the  happiest  at  home;  I  can  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  my  life,  as  well  as  grumble  at  its  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

I’ve  tried  picnics,  too,  and  am  tired  of 
them;  they  are  sloppy,  and  wearisome,  and 
hot.  and  it  always  falls  to  my  lot  to  wash  the 
dishes,  and  dear  up.  I  got  plenty  of  that  at 
homo,  so  to  day  I  thought  I  would  have  a  com¬ 
plete  rest  Of  course,  I  had  to  milk,  f.  ed  the 
calves,  and  see  that  Blrt.  had  attended  to  the 
pigs— he  is  so  careless— and  get  the  breakfast, 
and  cream  the  milk,  and  wash  up  dishes,  and 
milking  utensils  and  pans.  Then  there  was 
the  boys’  lunch  to  be  put  up,  and  t..vo  buttons 
had  to  be  sewn  on  for  Birt.,  and  father’s  sus¬ 
penders  hail  to  I>e  mended,  and  all  of  them 
to  be  brushed  up,  and  supplied  with  dean 
handkerchiefs.  T  think  men  are  such  a  helpless 
set.  ’‘Where’s  my  hat/”  inquires  father;  and 
all  the  time  it  lay  on  the  window-sill  where 
he  had  put  it,  aud  I  had  gone  breathless 
through  the  house  in  the  search.  At  last,  they 
were  gone!  I  picked  up  the  cast-off  garments, 
made  the  beds,  and  swept  up  the  house,  did  a 
little  dusting,  and,  lo!  it  was  diuuor-time.  und 
once  moro  I  must,  feed  pigs,  calves  and  poul¬ 
try.  Then  I  took  my  lunch.  A  gins*  of  milk, 
aud  some  of  my  good  bread  and  butter  satis 
fled  me,  with  a  few  red  currants  that  have 
just  ripened  in  the  garden ;  and  then  I  could 
sit  down  to  pen,  or  book,  or  needle 
for  the  afternoon.  No  fear  of  interruption; 
all  the  neigh  hors’  boys  and  girls  had  gone 
after  the  brass  band,  and  the  grand  march  to 
the  picnic,  so  I’ll  write  it  all  down  for  the 
Rural. 

July  5th. — It  seems  a  long  time  since  yester¬ 
day.  I  had  hardly  finished  the  last  lines  when 
Birt.  came  in  with  his  houd  tied  up.  He  had 
hurt  it  badly  with  lire  crackers,  and  was  all 
used  up  with  the  pain.  He  thought  little  sbtor 
could  do  something  for  it.  1  made  a  lotion  of 
baking  soda  and  rain  water,  put  a  bit  of  ice 
in  it,  and  kept  cloths  on  the  top  of  the  band¬ 
ages  till  the  fire  went  out  of  it,  and  he  fell 
asleep,  lying  on  the  sofa.  Then  one  of  the 
neighbor’s  boys  came  in.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  tell  his  name ;  but  he  said  ho  came  to  in¬ 
quire  for  Birt.  and  ex nressed  regret  that  I  was 
not  at  the  picnic.  I  said  that  I  did  not  enjoy 
such  things,  and  he  replied  neither  did  he  if 
I  was  absent.  This  was  rather  startling,  but 
not  so  much  as  what  followed,  for  he  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  I  was  quit®  disgusted  that  1 
he  could  not  be  friendly  without  bothering  me  * 
in  that  way.  And  1  felt  sorry  for  him,  too,  1 
poor  fellow ;  but  I  told  him  my  duty  lay  here  at  1 
home,  and  that  if  it  did  not,  I  could  not  marry  1 
a  farmer,  aud  Jive  this  kind  of  life  to  the  end.  1 
Not  even  love  would  lighten  such  toil,  except  1 
in  theory  or  love  stories.  He  went  away  quite  1 
disheartened,  but  there  are  plenty  of  girls  1 
that  would  be  happy  in  such  a  life.  He  will 
soon  get  over  it.  And  then  I  laughed  as  I 
suddenly  remembered  the  writer  in  a  late 
Rural  who  said  “Charity”  would  marry  the  r 
first  man  that  offered  himself,  though  it  was  , 
expressed  in  rather  rougher  terms.  Well,  ' 
Ch  tiily’  has  not;  and  sho  thinks  meu  are  & 
mistaken  in  thinking  all  girls  are  ready  to  f 
jump  at  tin-  first,  or  even  the  best  chance.  And  1 
if  I  wish  to  better  my  condition  it  must  be 
done  with  father  and  the  boys,  not  by  running 
away  from  them.  f 


around  packages.  A  wide-mouthed  fruit-can 
is  a  good  thing  to  store  it  in. 

To  be  successful  in  the  entertainment  of 
your  friends,  you  mmt  make  them  feel  tho¬ 
roughly  at  borne.  Conceal  any  effort  at  enter¬ 
tainment  and  make  no  great  change  in  your 
ordinary  style  of  living. 

COVERLET  FOR  A  CHILD’S  CRIB  OR 
CARRIAGE. 

I  have  just  made  for  my  boy  a  very  pretty 
coverlet.  The  outside  is  of  blue  figured 
snteen.  It,  is  lined  with  cream-colored  sateen, 
and  the  edges  I  finished  with  a  gathered  ruffle 
of  creamy  oriental  lace,  t  introduced  a  Tow 
stitches  of  rose-colored  silk  embroidery  here 
and  there  through  the  flgurp.s  with  good  effect. 
The  coverlet  is  a  success,  and  cost  me  less  than 
$2.00.  Of  course,  taste  must  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  colors  and  figures  of  the 
Sateen-  MRS.  B.  C. 


THE  SICK-ROOM. 

In’  selecting  a  sick-room,  one  is  often 
guided  by  necessity  rather  than  choice,  but 
all  things  equal,  the  one  most  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  provided  it  is  sunny  and 
airy,  is  the  one  to  be  chosen.  This  will  be 
found  best  not  only  in  case  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  but  in  all  sickness,  for  the  sake  of  quiet 
for  the  patient.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down 
any  rules  as  to  furniture,  carpets  and  curtains. 
Tlie  one  tiling  to  do  is  to  make  the  room  com¬ 
fortable  and  cheerful.  This  is  imperative  and 
actually  necessary  many  time*  to  the  recovery 
of  the  patient.  In  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
infectious  fevers,  all  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture,  hanging  curtains  and  carpet  should  be 
at  once  removed.  Use  disinfectants  freely, 
and  allow  no  direct  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  house.  nurse 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


TO  COOK  SMALL,  NEW  POTATOES. 

WAsn,  scrape  and  boil  about  tea  minutes, 
drain,  pour  over  more  boiling  water  to  just 
cover,  add  a  little  salt,  aud  cook  uutil  done. 
Drain  off  every  particle  of  water,  add  a  pint 
ol  rich  milk  in  which  you  have  mixed  smooth 
u  spoonful  of  flour,  and  season  by  addiugsalt, 
pepper  aud  butter  as  you  please.  Let  boil  for 
a  minute  or  two  and  serve.  If  after  cooking 
tender  you  proferthem  fried,  put  intoa  skillet 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  hot  beef  drippings, 
cover,  and  shake  until  nicely  browned. 
fried  lettuce  and  onions. 

Chop  lettuce  with  the  tops  of  two  or  throe 
small  onions,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and 
turn  into  a  frying-pan  containing  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  hot  butter.  Stir  two  or  three  times 
and  turn  out.  Eat  with  or  without  vinegar. 

BAKING-DAY  PUDDING. 

When  the  bread  is  light  enough  to  mold  into 
loaves,  reserve  a  small  loaf,  add  to  it  two 
beaten  eggs,  with  flour  enough  to  prevent  its 
sticking,  and  put  it  into  a  thin  pudding-bag, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  When 
light,  drop  it  into  a  kettle  of  I  Killing  water, 
cover  tightly  and  boil  without  stopping  one 
hour  and  a  half.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream. 

I  can  assure  you  that,  this  pudding  is  not  to  be 
despised,  if  the  directions  are  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed.  MR8.  C. 


1  PisrcHanrou.a  gUvmijstug. 

Twin  Foes  to  Life 

Arc  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  distressing  of  minor  human  ailments, 
and  a  host  of  diseases,  speedily  resultant 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate  each  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  iuacliincrv 
of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 
Stoinaeh,  Dizziness,  lleadaehes. 
Bilious  hover,  .Jaundice,  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Biles,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  and  various  Skin 
Disorders,  arc  among  the  symptoms 
and  maladies  caused  by  derangement  of 
of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  first  necessity  for  cure. 

I  lien  the  cathartic  effect  must  lie  main¬ 
tained,  in  a  mild  degree,  just  sullieieiit 
to  prevent  u  recurrence  of  costiveness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  stomach  must  be  stimulated  anil 
strengthened. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Accomplish  tin's  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  are 
searching  and  thorough,  vet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  do  not  gripe  the 
patient,  and  do  not  bid  nee  a  costive  re¬ 
action,  as  is  the  oiled,  of  other  cathartics. 
Hitlad,  they  possess  special  properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  the  highest 
medicinal  value  ami 

'Absolutely  Cure 

A"  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatorv  organs. 
Tlie  prompt,  use  ..f  Auk’s  Rills  to 
correct  the  first  indications  of  costive- 
ness,  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  inevitably 
induce.  All  irregularities  m  the  action  of 
tlie  bowels  —  looseness  as  wdl  as  consti- 
pation  — are  beneficially  emfirnllcd  liv 
,  *  T'i.i.s,  and  for  the  stimulation 

or  digestive  organs  weakened  |>v  long- 
c.onfimicd  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
Ayer's  Bills  daily,  after  dinner ,  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer’s  Bills  are  the  host,  of  all 
cathartic  medicines,  ami  many  practition¬ 
ers,  of  tlie  highest  standing,’  customarily 
prescribe  them.  - 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  HV 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[  Analytical  Chemists  J 

_ ZToc  sale  liy  all  Druggists. 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


NOTES. 

The  coffee-pot  must  ho  thoroughly  washed 
and  scalded  each  time  before  using  it.  One 
cannot  make  good  coffee  without  attending 
to  this.  ° 

When  washing  windows,  do  not  use  soap— 
it  gives  them  a  smoky  appearance. 

A  slate  with  pencil  attached,  hung  iu  the 
kitchen,  on  which  to  note  down  articles  as 
you  think  of  them,  to  be  bought  when  you 
go  “to  town.”  will  be  found  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  will  save  much  vexation  of  spirit. 

White  lead  is  an  excellent  eegient  for  mend¬ 
ing  broken  dishes  its  only  drawback  is  that 
the  mended  article  must  be  put  away  for  six 
months  for  the  cement  to  harden,  before  it 
can  be  used.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  should 
be  mixed  with  the  lead,  and  the  broken  parts 
tightly  pressed  together  and  bound.  Scrape 
off  any  cement  that  oozes  out. 

When  one  is  about  to  visit  friends,  have  the 
kindness  to  state  to  your  hostess  beforehand 
the  length  of  your  stay.  Your  hostess  will 
appreciate  this  bit  of  consideration. 

Save  the  cord  that  comes  into  the  house 


STEWED  LIVER. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  one-half  pound  of  beef 
or  calf  s  liver,  and  the  same  quantity  of  haeon. 
Put  the  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tiu  pudding 
dish,  then  the  liver;  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  strew  over  the  top  one  onion  and  one 
apple,  both  cut  fine,  cover  tightly  and  bake 
hour.  No  water  is  required. 

SAUCE  FOR  COLD  FISH. 

Half  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  the  yelks  of 
two  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar.  Beat  the  yelks,  add  the  cream* 
and  seasoning,  simmer  slowly  until  it,  thick¬ 
ens,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  vinegar.  This  is  excellent 
over  cold  fish  of  any  description.  Pick  the 
fish  into  bits,  removing  skin  and  bones,  and 
pour  over  the  top.  Garnish  with  a  few  nas- 
turtion  flowers  if  you  have  them.  k.  a.  m. 

STEWED  ONIONS. 

►Select  young  onions,  top,  tail  and  skin,  let 
them  lie  in  cold  water  an  hour  before  cook¬ 
ing.  Then  cover  with  hot  water,  boil  10  min¬ 
utes,  drain,  again  cover  with  hot  water  and 
cook  uutil  almost  tender.  Turn  off  all  but 
half  a  teacupful  of  the  water,  add  a  cup 
of  milk,  a  generous  lump  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  aud  stew  until  tender.  Thodisagree- 
able  odor  left  after  eating  onions  may  be  part¬ 
ly  removed  by  eating  a  few  grains  of  roasted 
coffee.  r  R 

Iloraford’M  Add  Phosphate. 

Beware  of  I  mi  rations. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure  that  the  word  “Horsfords” 
is  on  the  wrapper.  None  are  genuine  without 


A  Git  EAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Driithty.  Premature  tie 
cnn«  in  m/in,  A.  book  forovury  man.  yoiUik,  rni<1filo 
‘■"['UiImb  r.’r>  prescriptions  for  nil 
unite  unit  chronic  diseases,  eitoli  ntle  of  vvlileh  1* 
InvnluHhie  So  round  by  tins  author,  whose  expo 
Hence  fori  year*  I*  suet,  u.s  probably  never  he,  on* 
m  ViVT  "r,nny  Phynlefnn.  :*jn  puses,  bourn! 

In  io«uU/iU  French  most  In.  oinbimNcd  covers,  full  silt 
guaranteed  to  tie  11  finer  work  In  every  sen*<  me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  professional— than  uny  other 

b.!’rkrn,  ri  7  ithU  'K,an1tT  f(,r  *&*!,  or  t'u  money  will 
lx  refunded  in  evorv  instanoe.  Price  only  tj.  m  bv 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents.  send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  ant Inn-  bv  the  National 
^ "’i* ‘elation.  tOthenltlrerHijf  whirl,  he  refers 

ml.  ,,S;i  “f  Life  should  he  read  by  the  youns  for 
In. .lent  an'!’  Z'jl  W1^1  f(,r  "  wU1 

'is? 

sunidlau  Instructor  or  clrrsyman.  ArQOnaul 

the  IVubody  Medical  Institute, or  Dr  W.  H. 
larkr  r.  No  I  Liiinncji  Street,  Boston, Mm*,,  who rn.iy 
be  consulted  oil  fl  It  discuses  reiiulrliik  .".kill  and  erne 
perlence.  Chronic  and  obstUtc  "J lL( ” 

eased  that  have  baltted  (he  skill  of  XiJbAJL  ,[n 


perlence  i  Tronic  ' ‘and nbai Qle^ 

eases  that  have  baffled  (be  skill  or  Hlh  AX*  .in 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  rpTr-ryoTiT  n 
treated  successfully  without  an  IJbLYSLLF 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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A'SS’T  ,F"in  Money  who  sell  Dr.Ciiask’b  Family 
.  ^hV'dclan.  Price  K^.HO.  Specimen  onirns  free 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Art, or,  Mich.’ 

Ws  will  send  yon  a  wat  ch  or  a  chain 
•I  MAIL  OR  EIPBESS.  C  O  D.,tob« 
exam)  red  before  paying  any  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 

our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  an  t  save  you  30  pez 
••erit.  CaUlogu*  of  26u styles f res. 
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Mid-Summer  Offering. 

CLUB  PREMIUMS 


OF  THE 


Rural  New-Yorker. 

Things  Useful  and  Needful  in 
Every  Family— 4  Little  Lei¬ 
sure  Time  Well  Paid 
by  Sec )i ring  Clubs 


FOR  THE 


RURAL,  IV  I!  W-  Y  O  Kh  10  R. 

LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS!  ! 


Wlio  can  afford  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  tlie  Rural  New  Yorker 
will  entitle  them  to  one? 


QflS*P«l!!ii!!!lilJ5 

1  ho  above  scale  is  properly  called  “Stop 
Thief!”  and  retails  for  *1.50.  We  will  send  it 
to  ©very  on®  of  our  subscribers  who  sends  ns 
two  subscribers  at  $2  each.  It  weighs  from 
one-half  ounce  to  10  pounds.  Manufactured  by 
Jones,  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ING  FOR 


^  A  Book  emphatically  for  Farmers  and  their 
families,  by  John  E,  Reed,  for  ten  years  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  aud 
Special  Contributor  to  other  Agricultural 
Journals. 

The  book  is  practical,  comprehensive  and 
up  Pi  the  times.  It  treats  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics.  Fruit-Growing,  Gardening,  Stock- 
Raising,  Business  Principles.  Home  Life,  and 
contains  just  the  practical  directions  how  to 
make  money  on  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the 
continent. 

Price,  $3  00.  We  give  it  for  Six  Subscriber 
and  10  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  on  book. 

Keystone  Clothes  Wringer. 
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This  has  a  Wood  Frame,  all  the  Latest  Im¬ 
provements,  aud  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  Wringer.  It  is  Simple,  Durable,  and 
adapted  to  the  frailest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics,  rt  saves  time,  strength,  clothes,  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 

We  give  this  Wringer  for  Mix  Subscribers. 

THE  AQUAPULT. 

This  is  a  combined,  portable  force  pump 
fire  engine,  sprinkler,  window^and  carriage 
washer,  bug  destroyer  etc.,  and  evidently  one 

Jof  the  most  useful 
..  implements.  As  il- 
^^^^lust, rated  in  the  cut, 
it  will  throw  water 
W  forcibly  against  a 

|f  second  story  win¬ 

dow.  It  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  lawn, 
and  saves  its  cost 
the  first  season.  A 
little  effort  among 
^  one’s  friends  will  en¬ 

able  any  one  to  raise  a  Club  of  15  Subscribers 
to  the  Rural  and  secuie  as  a  premium  this 
useful  machine. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  5. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Blaine  forces  will 
make  “aggressive  movements"  in  Virginia, 

West  Virgiuia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 

Florida  . The  judicial  criminal  mill  in 

Cincinnati  has  been  grinding  away  at  a  great 
rate  since  the  riots,  and  nearly  50  offenders 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  while  in 
the  jail  are  two  murderers  under  sentence  or 
death,  two  awaiting  similar  sentences,  one 
awaiting  a  life  sentence  and  three  convicted  or 
manslaughter.  There  are,  but  23  Inmates  all 

told . President  Arthur  vetoed  the  Fitz- 

Jobu  Porter  bill  on  the  ground  that  some  of 
its  provisions  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  that  neither  the  President  nor  Con¬ 
gress  has  power  to  set  aside  the  findings  of 
a  lawfully  constituted  court  martial.  Ihe 
House  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  majority;  but  the  Senate  re¬ 
fused  to  du  so.  by  an  even  vote.  Had  he  signed 
the  hi  11, the  War  Department  would  have  taken 
the  ease  to  the  Supreme  Court  . .  .  Last  1  uos- 
day,  July  1,  was  Dominion  Day  in  Canada, 
and’ the  day  was  joyously  celebrated  in  most 
of  the  towns.  Toronto  joined  Dominion  Day 
with  the  second  day  of  her  semi-centennial 
celebration,  and  over  100,000  visitors  witnessed 
the  military  parade.  This  was  the  largest  that 
has  ever  taken  place  iu  the  Dominion,  there 
being  nearly  5,000  troops  from  different  parts 
of  Canada  present,  embracing  all  arms  of  ser¬ 
vice  except  the  engineers.  The  whole  were  in 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Denison.  J  be 
heat  was  intense,  and  on  the  line  of  march  the 
men  suffered  greatly.  Officers  were  kept  busy 
running  backward  and  forward  with  ice  water 
for  some  of  the  men  who  were  succumbing  to 
the  beat.  In  the  park  several  fainted  and 
three  were  carried  off  in  ambulances.  Others 
were  carried  to  ice  wagons  uud  liberally  doused 
with  water.  At  the  close  two  of  the  regiments 
quarreled,  and  would  have  fought,  were  it 
not  for  the  interposition  of  the  guards. 

Floods  still  continue  on  tho  Lower. Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries . -.Mr  Jeffer¬ 

son  Davis  is  looking  sad,  his  plantation 
having  been  under  water  for  several  weeks 

* . Allan  Piukertou,  the  celebrated 

detective,’  died  at  his  homo  in  Chicago  last 
Tuesday  afternoon,  having  beeu  ufflicted  with 
malarial  fever  Tor  over  a  year.  Ho  was  born 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1819. bis  father  being 
a  sergeant  of  police  He  learnt  the  cooper  s 
trade  and  came  to  America  in  1842  and,  aft 
a  shortly  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  settled 
at  Dutidee,  ill,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
for  some  years.  Having  at  great  peril  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arresting  a  dangerous  gang  of  coun¬ 
terfeiters,  and  another  of  train-wreckers  he 
was  made  deputy  sheriff  of  Cook  County, 
where  ho  became  famous  for  detecting  and 
arresting  criminals.  It  was  m  1*>~  tlml  ie 
founded  the  detective  agency  known  by  his 
name,  and  ter  over  80  years  it  has  been  employed 
on  most  of  the  prominent  criminal  case*  m  tl 
country.  Now  over  200  men  aw  consteffily  ftt 
work  at  the  different  offi  ces;  and  ovei 
are  attached  to  the  agencies  m  the  outlie 
country,  but  the  headquarters  of  the 

r  .  0  .  Chicago  He  was  a  subscriber 

business  is  at  cnicago.  u 

of  the  Rural,  owning  a  farm  of  800  acres 
near  Chicago,  on  the  beautifyiug  of  which 
ho  is  said  to  have  expended  *10,000  a  year 
since  1873.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 

children,  five  others  having  died 

On  July  4  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  following  nominations:  John  Jawett,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
John  A,  K-usson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Minister  to 
Germany.  Alphonse  Taft,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Minister  to  Russia.  John  M.  Francis  of  New 
York,  to  be  Minister  to  Austria- llungaiy. 
Lewis  Richmond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  Mims 
ter- Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Portugal. 
Samuel  H.  M.  Byers  to  be  Consul-General  at 
Rome.  Ramon  O.  Williams,  to  be  Consul- 

General  at  Havana  . The  Present  has 

ordered  a  court-martial  to  meet  in  New  A  ork, 
September  11.  to  try  Judge  Advocate  General 
Swaim.  Major  General  Schofield  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  coSrt  and  Brigadier  Generals  lerry 

Rochester,  and  Holabird  will  be  among  its 
. Rescue  Loukling  is  soon 

going  to  Europe,  and  a  friend  quotes  him 
as  saving  “Under  no  circumstances  will  l 
ever  again  participate  in  political  affairs.’  ... 

The  President  has  nominated  Henry 
Neal’ of  Ohio,  to  be  Solicitor  of  thB  Treasury. 

. As  a  train  on  the  Cincinnati  and  East¬ 
ern  Railroad  was  crossing  a  trestle  near  U  m- 
chester,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  W.  P.  McGill, 
president  of  the  road,  fell  fifty  feet  from  the 
door  of  the  baggage-car  to  the  ground,  and 

was  instantly  killed . Kansas  W  420 

newspapers,  including  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
senn- weeklies,  monthlies,  semi-monthlies,  tn- 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies . Rahway, 


N.  J.,  compromises  $2,000,000  of  debt  for 

$565  000 . Forest  fires  are  raging  in 

Ontario,’  Canada  . Cotton  mills  in  Mary¬ 
land  are  being  shut  down . The  Jersey 

Central  Railroad  employ'd*  threaten  to  strike 
if  they  are  not  paid.  Half  a  dozen  railroads 
in  different  parte  of  the  country  are  withhold¬ 
ing  the  pay  of  their  employes,  causing  great 
suffering  to  them  and  their  families. . ..Ohio 
Democrats  are  making  strong  efforts  to  secure 
the  Presidential  nomination  for  Governor 
Hoadley ;  Cleveland.  McDonald,  Bayard,  and 
Randall,  however,  appear  to  be  the  favorites 
still,  in  thl*  order  —  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan, 
champion  slugger  of  America,  if  not  of  the 
world,  and  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  champion 
slugger  of  England,  have  been  advertising  for 
some  weeks  that  they  would  hold  a  ‘  ‘knocking 
out”  fight  under  police  supervision  last  Monday 
night  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  this  city. 
They  disappointed  the  public,  however,  as 
Rulll  van  was  too  drunk  to  fight;  but  tickets 
at  $2  each  were  sold  to  the  last  moment, 
and  the  rascals  pocketed  the  money  out  of 

which  they  had  swindled  tho  public . •  • 

_ _ Last  Monday  Orangemen  at  8t.  Mary’s, 

Newfoundland,  desecrated  a  church  and  stole 
tt  number  of  articles-  another  gang  attacked 
some  Catholic  crews  who  had  landed  in  a 
storm,  and  forced  them  to  put  to  sea  again.. . . 

. ....Forest  fires  have  been  raging,  during 

the  week,  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  . 

C.  P.  Huntington  has  presented  $1,000  to  the 
Young  Womens’  Christian  Association  of 

Ran  Francisco . 150  survivors  of  the 

J7t,b  Connecticut  Volunteers  visited  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Gettysburg,  Tuesday,  at  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  marble  tablet  in  memory  of  their 

comrades  who  died  there . 

Illinois  Democrats,  in  State  Convention  at 
Peoria,  favor  the  old  ticket,  and  after  that  a 
majority  of  their  delegate*  to  Chicago  are  for 
Cleveland. . .. ...  About  $825,000  ure  to  tie  paid 

out  iu  autiual  dividends  by  Hartford  (Conn  ) 
corporations  this  month . The  debt  state¬ 

ment  published  Monday  brings  up  the  account 
to  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year.  It  shows  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  of 
$101,000,000,  as  against  $138,000,  OoO  for  the 
preceding  year.  This  reduction,  which  is  still 
very  large,  is  less  than  last,  year  as  the  result 
of  the  income  and  expenditures.  Hie  former 
has  fallen  off,  in  round  numbers,  $50,000,000, 
and  of  this  some  $20,000,000  have  been  made  up 
by  decreased  expenditures.  The  latter  have 
been  $5,000,000  loss  in  ordinary  expenses.  $10,- 
000,000  less  in  pensions,  and  $5,000,000  less  in 
interest.  The  first  and  last  items  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  net  gains;  the  pension  payments 
have  only  been  postponed,  iho  falling  oil  in 
the  customs  revenue  has  been  but  $19,000,000 
under  the  tariff  revision,  though  tho  authors 
of  that,  bill  promised  twice  that  amount  and 
even  more.  Under  a  normal  condition  of 
trade  iu  the  United  States,  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  no  reduction  at  all. 
The  reduction  in  the  internal  revenue,  vi  hich 
was  estimated  at  $30,000,000,  has  been 
about  $28,000,000.  The  surplus  still  re¬ 
mains  excessively  and  dangerously  large  ..... 

The  new  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation 

Bill  calls  for  $13,899,700 . The  politicians 

at  Chicago  are  busily  engaged  iu  discussing 
the  chances  of  The  Democratic  candidates  for 
tbe  Presidency.  The  sentiment  generally 
seems  to  favor  Cleveland,  or  Tilden  if  he  will 
accept.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Bayard,  Slocum  and  Thurman,  and 
General  Butler’s  popularity  with  the  working¬ 
men  and  anti-monopolists  causes  some  appre¬ 
hension  to  the  friends  of  the  other  candidates. 
,...J.  Dillabaugb,  newspaper  correspondent, 
has  been  arrested  in  Hamilton,  Out.,  fui  aid¬ 
ing  in  a  plot  to  blow  up  tho  public  buildings 

,here . ....Kate  Shelly,  the  heroine  who 

saved  a  train  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  State  of  iowa 


M.,  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  devastated  by 
the  flood.  San  Marcial  and  all  the  depots 
above,  except  Lava  Station,  have  been  sub¬ 
merged.  Judging  from  the  reports  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  snow  yet  in  the  ranges 
along  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  end 
of  the  flood  is  not  yet.  All  of  the  pastoral 
lands  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  submerged. 


Wonderful  (lures 

Are  being  made  in  chronic  disease?,  such  as 
Consumption.  Catarrh,  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis, 
etc.,  bv  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1 109  Girard  St , 
Philadelphia,  under  tbe  remarkable  action  ot 
a  new  V itallzing  Treatment  which  they  have 
been  dispensing  for  the  past  thirteen  years  If 
you  are  a  sufferer  from  anv  disease  which 
your  physician  has  failed  to  cure,  write  to 
them  for  information  in  regard  to  their  new 
Treatment.  It.  will  be  promptly  furnished 
and  such  reports  of  cases  sent  to  you  as  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  it  promises  to  be  of  value  in  your  particu¬ 
lar  ailment. — Adv. 

- - - - - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


yesterday . The  “Glorious  Fourth’  ap¬ 

pears  to  have  been  widely  and  joyously  cele¬ 
brated,  especially  by  the  small  boys . 

The  dry  goods  firm  of  H.  &  H.  Merrill,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best,  known  iu  Montreal,  not 
being  able  to  meet  its  last  payment  of  a  com¬ 
promise  arranged  16  months  ago,  has  assign¬ 
ed . The  President,  has  just  signed  a  bUl 

providing  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Labor  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior . The  Illinois  W  ateh 

Company,  of  Spriugfield,  has  shut  down 
for  the  Rummer,  dispensing  with  the 

services  of  over  a  thousand  employes - ..... 

The  population  of  Texas — 1,591,900  in  1880 

has  grown  to  2,250.000  in  1883 . -  The 

Illinois  Democrats  nominated  Carter  Harrison, 

Mayor  of  Chicago,  for  Governor... . In 

Pittsburg,  Assignee  Warner  has  filed  a  bill 
against  the  directors  of  the  defuuct  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bank,  to  compel  them  to  surrender 
securities  valued  at  $451, OUO,  appropriated  the 
day  the  bank  failed.  The  rascals  first  niisnian  • 
aged  the  bank,  and  then  robbed  the  depositors. 

...In  Decatur,  111.,  the  National  Prohibition 
camp  meeting  is  being  held.  Many  prominent 
Prohibitionists  are  present . Pin  con,  N. 


Saturday,  July  5. 

Comptroller  Chapin,  of  this  State  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
system  of  forest  preservation  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Sargent,  of  Harvard  University;  William 
A.  Poucbor,  of  Oswego;  D.  Willis  James,  of 
New  York,  and  Edward  M.  Shepard,  of 
Brooklyn.  The  appointees  are  to  serve  with- 
out compensation,  a*  their  expenses  are  likely 
to  consume  nearly  all  of  the  appropriation .... 

. A  cattle  king  says  that  within  10  years 

Omaha  will  be  the  cattle  center  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  An  abbatoir  is  now  being  built  there 
which  will  cover  400  acres,  and  will  cost  $750,- 

009 . William  Pickhardt,  forester  and 

general  superintendent  of  the  Adirondack 
Club  tract  in  the  southwest  part  of  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  last  week  sowed  seven  bushels 
of  white  pine  seeds  upon  their  lauds  Tbe 
seeds  came  from  Maine,  where  they  were 
thrashed  from  tho  cones,  aud  cost  about  $100 

per  bushel . A  telegram  from  Chetopa, 

Kan.,  last.  Monday,  says  there  Is  great  con¬ 
sternation  among  tho  stockmen  having 
ranches  in  tho  Indian  Territory.  The  Sheriff 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  a  squad  of  In¬ 
dians,  has  been  taking  down  all  wire  fencing 
that  encloses  tracts  of  more  than  50  acres,  that 
being  the  limit  allowed  by  the  act  of  the 
Cberokoe  Council.  The  Sheriff  has  confis¬ 
cated  all  the  wire  taken  down.  He  began 
work  south  of  Coffey villo,  and  is  taking  it 
down  clean  as  ho  comes  east,  1  housauds  af 
miles  of  fencing  have  been  removed.  Tbe 
Indians  seem  to  mean  business,  and 

evidently  propose  to  eject  all  intruders . . 

Exports  from  Boston  last  week  included  1 ,958 
live  cattle  and  1,596  quarters  of  beef...  Among 
the  exports  from  New  York  last  week  were 
1,976  cattle,  9,285  quarters  of  beef,  and  1,850 

carcasses  ot  mutton . Since  March  1  340,- 

000  more  hogs  have  been  packed  in  the  United 

States  than  in  the  same  part  of  1883  . 

During  the  year  188)1  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  by  local  authorities  iu  Great  Britain 
for  animals  slaughtered  under  the  Contagious 

Diseases  (Animals)  Act  was  about  $136,400 - 

....Of  the  3,107  cargoes  of  animals  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1883,  thuro  were 
136  cargoes  in  which  contagious  diseases  uf 
animals  were  detected.  The  United  States, 
according  to  English  figures,  furnished  536 
cargoes,  of  which  32  cargoes,  consisting  of 
2,850  cattle  and  23,190  sheep,  contained  three 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro  pneumonia,  536 
cattle  and  32  sheep  affected  with  foot-and 
mouth  diseuse,  and  80S  sheep  affeetd  with 

sheep-scab . Tbe  Mark  Lane  Express  is 

authority  for  tbe  statement  that  the  English 
Government  has  decided  on  asking  Parliament 
to  impose  duties  on  foreign  cattle  for  the 
encouragement  of  cattle  breeding  and  rear¬ 
ing . Harvey  Buel,  a  Clinton  farmer, 

talks  about  suing  the  Connecticut  Humane 
Society.  Their  agent,  Thrall,  found  some 
sheep  on  Buel’s  farm  fettered,  and  loosened 
them  in  Buel’s  absence.  Now  Buel  says  the 
sheep  were  wild,  the  bucks  fought  and  killed 
each  other,  while  other  sheep  were  driven 
into  the  water  aud  drowned,  damaging  Buel 

$100,  all  told... . There  are  no  less  than 

2,400  cow  stables  iu  New  York  city,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  which  are  never  pastured . 

Vanderbilt  refused  to  allow  Maud  S.  to 
trot  for  that  purse  with  Jay-Eye-See.  The 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Driviug  Park  Association, 
then  offered  a  purse  of  $5,000  to  be  trotted 
for  by  Jay-Eye-See  aud  Clingstone— Cling¬ 
stone’s  owner,  however,  has  declined . - 

The  Northwestern  Texas  Norman  Horse  Com¬ 
pany  will  drive  more  than  1,000  horses  into  the 
West  this  season ....... .The  first  annual  show 

of  the  American  Clydesdale  Association  will 
be  held  at  Chicago,  III.,  from  September  8  to 
12.  1884,  in  connection  with  tbe  Illinois  State 

Fair . The  bladder- wort  has  hitherto 

been  freely  introduced  into  the  Government 
carp  poDds  as  food  forthehsh;  but  Prof.  Baird 
has  just  issued  a  warning  that  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  a  voracious  fish-eating  plant, 


more  likely  to  make  the  young  carp  its  own 
food  than  to  serve  as  food  to  the  old 
. . The  crops  in  Ontario  are 

suffering  severely  from  drought. . . 

....A  telegram  from  Miles  City,  Montana, 
last  Tuesday,  says  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  citizens  of  Eastern  Montana  had  just  tele¬ 
graphed  Secretary  Teller,  urging  the  imme¬ 
diate  removal  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In¬ 
dians  now  on  the  Tongue  and  Rosebud  Rivers. 
There  are  now  more  than  900  without  rations, 
having  nothing  to  subsist  on  except  range 
cattle? which  they  are  killing  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  The  stockmen  will  make  armed  resist¬ 
ance  if  they  are  not  moved,  aud  the  result  will 
l>e  serious  trouble  with  tbe  Indians,  who  are 
independent  and  ugly.  The  Indians  are  rene¬ 
gades  from  Pine  Ridge  and  have  no  agency  or 

agent  there.  The  situation  ia  serious . The 

Greek  Government  has  informed  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Athens  that  in  importing 
pork  products  from  the  United  Btates  into 
Greece  a  certificate  of  tho  local  authorities  is 
necessary,  approved  by  the  Greek  Consul  near¬ 
est  the  point  of  shipment,  stating  that  neither 
trichinosis  nor  any  contagious  malady  to 
which  swine  are  subject  exists  in  tho  place  of 
origin . Tbe  French  Phylloxera  Commis¬ 

sion  is  unable  to  award  the  prize  of  300,000 
francs  for  the  best  method  of  exterminating 
the  vine  pest,  because  none  of  the  methods 

proposed  gave  any  hope  of  success . The 

report  from  the  flooded  districts  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  Cal.,  is  that  the  damage  by  the 
breaking  of  the  levees  will  be  little  less  than 
a  million  of  dollars,  principally  confined  to  the 
farmers  on  Union  and  Roberts'  Islands,  some 

16  miles  below  Stockton . The  first  car 

of  this  year  s  crop  of  Delaware  wheat  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Philadelphia  on  July  l.  It  is  graded 
No.  2  Delaware,  and  was  sold  at  $1.10  per 
bushel . Once  more  a  Presidential  proc¬ 

lamation  has  been  issued,  warning  all  tres¬ 
passers  on  the  Oalahama  lands  to  leave  aud 
threatening  the  use  of  force,  if  they  refuse  or 
delay.  Payne,  the  original  land-grabber,  is 
here  in  the  East  now,  traveling  with  Buffalo 

Bill’s  troupe  of  scouts,  Indians,  etc.  . . 

American  apples  will  find  a  good  market  this 
year  in  England,  as  the  crop  there  is  short.. . . 

.  .The  agricultural  laborers  in  the  Venetian 
and  Mantuan  provinces,  Italy,  have  struck 

for  higher  wages . The  reductions  made 

in  the  rents  of  Irish  peasantry  by  the  Laud 
Commission  will  amount  this  year  to  nearly 
$15,000,000 . The  Illinois  State  Veterina¬ 

rian  visited  Elgin  the  other  day,  and  caused 
the  shooting  of  three  horses  afflicted  with 
glanders.  Mrs.  Sorenson,  who  caught  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  one  of  the  horses,  is  dying  from  it. 

There  is  no  known  remedy . In  Essex 

and  Kent  Counties,  Ont.,  Canada,  the  farm¬ 
ers  complain  that  the  corn  crop  is  being 
greatly  damaged,  and  in  some  places  totally 
destroyed,  by  tbe  cut-worms.  Some  of  the 
farmers  say  that  they  have  replanted  their 

fields  three  times  this  season . Prospects 

of  an  early  aud  abundant  harvest  in  the 
|  whole  of  the  North-west  Territory  of  Cauada 

are  very  promising . The  plow  and 

blade  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
have  been  holding  a  meeting  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  pool  and  ad¬ 
vancing  priC68. 


lliirli  Priced  Butter. 

Dairy  men  often  wonder  bow  their  more  fa¬ 
vored  competitors  get  such  high  prices  for 
their  butler  the  year  round.  It  is  by  always 
haviug  a  uniform  gilt  edged  article,  lo  put 
the  "gilt  edge’’  on,  when  the  pastures  do  not 
do  it,  they  use  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.  s  lm 
proved  Butter  Color.  Every  butter  maker 
cau  do  the  same.  Sold  everywhere,  and  war¬ 
ranted  as  harmless  as  salt  aud  perfect  in  ope¬ 
ration.  — Adv. 


All  forms  of  Heart  Disease  have  been 
cured  by  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator.  Price 
$1.  6  for  $4 .—Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  July  5. 

According  to  cabled  British  crop  reports 
rain  has  dispelled  fears  of  threatening  drought, 
and  spring-sown  grain  has  greatly  improved 
in  condition.  England  is  reasonably  sure  of 
an  early  harvest,  which  has  a  depressing  effect 
upon  prices  of  breadstuffs  the  world  over. 
Recent  reports  of  unfavorable  weather  in 
France  have  ceased  to  be  cabled;  and  late  dis¬ 
patches  from  Russia  contradict  the  English 
sensational  reports  of  severe  droughts  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  Reports  of 
wheat  iu  different  parts  of  this  country, 
though  good  on  the  whole,  are  a  trifle  less  so 
than  a  week  ago. 

There  is  some  difficulty  iu  perceiving  any 
statistical  reason  for  any  material  advance  iu 
hog  products.  The  outlook  for  the  Indian 
corn  crop  is  excellent.  Abroad  the  potato 
crop  of  central  Europe  of  late  seasons  has 
been  good,  where  it  supplies  the  hog  with 
food,  as  Indian  corn  does  here.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  there  are  4,000,000  or  5,000,000 
more  hogs  in  Europe  to-day  than  there  were 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  upon  the  outcome  of 
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the  next  potato  crop  there  depends  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  the  wants  of  Europe  for  pork,  rib,  sides, 
lard,  etc.,  from  the  United  States  during  the 
coming  12  months.  Receipts  of  hogs  at  the 
West,  at  home,  continue  heavy,  in  excess  of 
sanguine  estimates,  and  the  home  and  foreign 
demand  is  not  at  present  within  sight  of  the 
capacity  to  produce. 

A  telegram  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  says 
the  weather  is  very  favorable  for  the  crops  in 
all  portions  of  the  Northwest.  Rain  has  fallen 
in  all  sections  where  needed,  and  wheat  is 
heading.  Barley  will  soon  be  ripe  in  southern 
sections  of  the  State.  Corn  never  made  a 
better  showing.  The  increase  over  last  year 
is  only  ,35,000  acres.  The  hay  crop  will  be 
above  an  average.  Increase  in  wheat  sown, 
246,000  acres  in  Minnesota.  It  is  much  great¬ 
er  in  Dakota.  The  receipts  of  wheat  for  the 
week  have  been  liberal,  441,840  bus.  in  five  days* 
The  market  is  dull  and  buyers  scarce.  No.  1 
Hard  is  quotable  at  93%  to  94c.  Most  of  tbe 
millers  have  about  all  they  can  grind  until 
the  uew  crop  comes  in. 

While  Ohio  and  Indiana  will  not  produce 
their  full  average  quotas  of  wheat,  railroad 
officials  say  that  if  present  crop  prospects  are 
realized,  tbe  leading  Western.  Imes  will  have 
more  business  than  they  can  handle,  as  the 
grain  crops iu  Illiuois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  will  far  exceed  any 
preceding  year.  These  statements  are  strongly 
supported  by  leading  Chicago  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  firms  who  have  canvassed  the 
situation.  The  weather  at  home  and  abroad 
and  weak  cables  depressed  prices  of  wheat 
early  In  the  week,  which  subsequently  ad¬ 
vanced  on  covering  by  shorts  and  increased 
purchases  for  export,  The  decline  on  the 
week  was  2c.  per  bushel  on  No.  2  Red,  which 
closed  for  cash  at  96%c.  Indian  corn  was  not 
strong,  and  followed  wheat  up  and  down  witli 
a  loss  on  the  five  days  of  %c.,  No.  2  mixed 
closing  at  60%c,  Pork  is  still  cornered  at 
Chicago  by  Armour,  and  prices  aro  nominal. 
Lard  is  firmer;  tbe  shipping  and  speculative 
demand  is  small.  Buying  is  mainly  by  the 
shorts.  Short  ribs  are  firm. 

A  dispatch  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  last 
Tuesday,  says  of  the  crops  in  that  State;— 
The  tobacco  crop  in  this  district  occupies  an 
area  of  ground  fully  75  per  cent,  greater  than 
last  year.  In  this  county  aud  Jessamine  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  valuable  weed  is 
doubled;  in  Bourbon  the  increase  is  nearly  as 
great;  in  Woodford  and  Clark  Counties  it  is 
about  50  per  cent.,  and  not  so  great  in  Scott, 
in  which  county  there  was  a  very  large  to¬ 
bacco  area  even  last  year.  The  crop  on  all 


Spring  barley — 124  townships  report  an  in¬ 
crease,  and  37  a  decrease.  The  average  is  1% 
per  cent,  increased  area.  Condition  of  the 
crop  104  per  cent. 

Oats— 402  townships  report  an  increase  of 
area,  and  51  townships  report  a  decrease,  The 
increased  area  for  the  State  is  12  per  cent.,  or 
218,737  acres.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is  102 
per  cent.  The  estimate  is  75,000,000  hushels. 

Supplies  of  wool  iu  Boston  are  iucreasing. 
The  receipts  last  week  were  19,429  bales  do¬ 
mestic  and  1,025  bales  foreign;  against  11,067 
bales  domestic,  and  1,200  bales  foreign  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week;  and  8,210  bales  domestic  and  329 
bales  foreign  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

This  year  the  amouut  of  exportable  wheat 
from  India  is  estimated  at  50,000,000  bushels; 
from  Australia,  25,000,000,  aud  from  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  at  10,000  bushels,  a  total  of 
85,000,000  bushels.  Teu  years  ago  neither  of 
these  countries  had  ever  exported  wheat. 

Letters  from  prominent  poach  men  in  19 
towns  of  Kent  County,  Del.,  show  that  the 
crop  iu  that  county  will  be  above  the  average 
but  not  pheuominally  heavy.  The  total  yield 
in  Keut  County  will  exceed  2,000,000  baskets. 

Cash  wheat  reached,  Tuesday,  the  lowest 
price  at  Baltimore  knowu  there  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Corn  aud  Flour  Exchange  30 
years  ago.  The  bid  was  04  cents  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  closed  dull.  The  absence  of  a  foreign  de¬ 
mand  and  the  iucoming  heavy  crops  are  as¬ 
signed  as  the  causes  for  this  depression. 


short  clear  at  8.35c;  short  rib  at  8c;  shoulders  at  6c. 
Beef-SuIcs  are  of  small  lots  at  steady  prices. 
Quotations;  Extra  India  rness  at  $l8.so«t20;  extra 
mess  at  $12;  packet  at  $13  tor  barrels,  and  $18.50  in 
tierces;  plate  beef,  at  $13(213;  family,  $i:v<$u,  Beef 
Hams— Are  quiet  and  unchanged  Quoted  ntfU.50, 
and  at  Chicago  at  $37  asked.  I.aRo  Sales  of  West 
ern  steam  for  prompt  Jelievery,  at  7.70c;  August 
closed  at  7.7lvt  i.SOc,  without  sales.  Of  September 
option  sales  closing  at  7,98i*  7.93c  October  closed  at 
B.So.  without  sales-  December  closed  at  JJWQtJ.Wc. 
city  st-'am  lx  in  point*  higher  and  more  active;  sales 
at  i.iUc.  Ueflued  is  dull,  Continent  quoted  at  8e.  and 
South  American  at  .i  :>ri«60e. 

Butter  —Creamery,  Flgtnsnt  RlMtSSOkfe,  Western, 
rid 20c;  Eastern,  21:*82o;  State  dairy  half  urkJtia,  tubs 
and  palls,  extra,  at  200.  Tor  best;  do.  prime.  l'J<v  do. 
do.  fair,  17(®l8m  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  at.  IS-aiKIc; 
prime  i8tj|c;  do.  do.  good,  ifiiiHc;  Western  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery  choicest,  at  lfii»]7c;  do  fair,  at  UiAlSc; 
Western  dairy,  at  l«c  for  iu  voices  i  W<  stern  factory 
fresh  extras,  at.  13t<4t-le;  lie.  for  fair,  and  Son  Ido.  for 
poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
steady;  Creamery  at.  20«iJlo;  dairy  at  liiuiisc.  From 
Boston  Creamery  at  2t®22e;  dairy,  30c.  From  Chi¬ 
cago— Market  quiet;  Creamery  at  me:  dairy  at  15c.; 
receipts,  11,700  tubs  From  Cincinnati— Market  steady 
at  I5@llle;  receipts,  381. 

At  (he  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  cull,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  flgrcs  ruled:  Extra  Western,  sellers*  option 
July  at  KRysi2U‘-4o.:  extra  firsts  Western,  do.  July 
and  August  at  17J<0.  bid. 

Cheese,  —The  quotations  are  a*  follows:  Btpaiie. 
for  best;  7-'1q for  good  to  tine;  fair  lots,  5M® 
7Kc:  common  nt5c;  Ohio  flats  at  e4t  ,s7tic.  for  best 
down  to  3(940.  for  common;  Pennsylvania  skims  at 
Ikie.  for  good;  kj  ale  for  common.. 

Diuki>  Fruits.— Tbe  following  arc  the  quotations 
for  Fancy  evaporated  apple*,  lie:  choice  do..  »u: 
prime  do.,  7ri28c;  fancy  North  Carolina  snu  dried 
apples,  sliced  7k|C;  choice  do.,  st^e:  prime  do.,  Ali-gCe; 
common  do.,  5c,  Kentucky  and  Teiiucsner  do.  at  5,<a 
594e-  ext  ra  fancy  North  Carolina,  sun  dried,  peeled 
peaches,  at  lo.it lie:  fancy  do.,  at  He-  choice  do.  at  7m 
He-  prime  do.  at  6c;  common  do.  at  5c.  Peaches,  un- 
peeled  halves  at  6'a8W' ;  do.  quarters  at  lj$c.  Plums 
at  13C.  for  Slate,  ami  |0<4)lc,  for  Southern  Prime 
raspberries.  28<930c,  Huckleberries,  at  8c,  Black  tier 
rles,  at  l-lwlSa. 

Fresh  Fun  its,  —  Apples— Southern  green,  per  bbl.  at 
$1.5I*<93  50  Florida  oranges  at  $l.50ia5.50  per  box  for 
choice-  $8,60r<o$ l  for  fair  Iota,  Strawberries.  4i»6c.  per 
quart  for  lower.lersey .  6a»8c  for  upper  Jersey :  Tijettc. 
for  fair  lots  of  up  river,  ami  10912c.  for  choice.  Ghar¬ 
ries  at  7 wise,  for  best  and  3  itlie  for  poor,  I0a|2c  for 
Choice  Huckleberries,  P  quart,  at  «(*U)c.  Goose 
berries.  ■*<  bush  ,  at  *1.0U«l.3o.  Peaches-  Georgia 
per  one  third  bushel,  at  dogji-do.  .South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina,  per  bushel,  at  $h<ti  Plums— 
Oeorala,  per  ouc  third  bush,  cralt*,  at  $hjM  50.  Rasp¬ 
berries  ill  7c/.  lie.  per  quart  for  blackcaps:  ikaSlc.  f<>r  up¬ 
river  Currants  at  (. tie.  per  lb  Peanuts  Quoted 
at  6c.  for  baud  picked,  7-ije  for  extra  hand-picked, 
and  1  msgc.  for  fancy  bn  ml  picked.  Pccans-UUoted 
at  Use.  for  ordinary  to  9c.  for  choice,  up  to  13c.  for 
extra  large. 

FIay  and  Straw.— Choice  timothy  hay  at  90($SI5c. ; 
good  timothy  at  7."i«*8llo:  medium  timothy  at  70c.; 
shipping  at  60c.;  clover  mixed  at  55m tide ;  clover  at 
10950c.;  No.  1  rye  straw  at  83c;  short  rye  straw  at 
fiOMtlSc.;  oat,  straw  at  lOMlne. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ah  Ip. 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  are. 
serving  eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  ‘270  Washington  Sr.,  New  York  City. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the 
New  York  stale  Agricultural  Society 'a  latest  trial, 
over  a  large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  lor  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  J0HNSVILIE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE.  MONTGOMERY  CO.t  N.  Y. 


*11  V,  or  MIOKT-ltANI) 

It  IT  I  Ni;  hei-p.  Situations 
IC.NTINF.  IlEOB..  Janesville.  Wls. 


f  urulshed.  Address  V  a 


RIDING,  WALKING  AND  COMBINED  CORN 

•  ■*D  PUS  _ 

circulars jr^r^str^33  CULTIVATORS, 

Corn  Shell erst 

H0,w*  powers, 

*  WIND  W'LLS.  PUMPS 

Feed  Grinders, 

BINDER  TRDCK8, 

f  MARSEILLES. 

,|  La  Halls  Oo.,  ILLS. 


WANTED! 


IV  and  nil  the  old  ones  of  value  In  POTtS  or 
layot-H  for  Summer  and  Full  planting.  tm 
lloek  at  fair  priest.  Plum  now  l-’ruil  next. lime 
Circular* J’rrr.  HALE  BK08.  Hautb  Hlmvtonbtiry,  Ct. 
I(n,  pl).'t-r...,,llli(rl.  lH.ri'U.,(ii.-rnst.,Urii|i..«,  lur  rail  pi  an  Una 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


Saturday,  July  5,  188-1. 
Chicago. — Owing  to  the  holiday  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  no  markets  wore  hold  on  that 
day,  so  that  tho  following  reports  aro  those 
for  Thursday,  July  3.  Compared  with  cash 
prioes  six  days  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  l^e. 
lower;  No.  3  Chicago  spring,  2^c,  lower. 
Corn,  Ic.  lower.  Oats,  lj£c.  lower.  Rye, 2c. 
lower.  Barley,  2c.  to  4c.  higher.  Hogs,  from 
30c.  to  55 o.  higher. 

Wheat.— In  fair  demand  and  lower;  sales  ranged; 
July,  62T#!iiH,r-kc:  August,  SfAfr, Sept.,  86-«r*8|Ue: 
Oct.  3*U'<i31  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  UmiSq,.  Uoit.N  In 
aotivo  demand  and  llrtn.  Gash,  52!y  $51Qu;  July.  51H9 
f»‘.?Vjii- :  closing  at  * 1 4 < ’  August,  September, 

S3»53Wj;  October,  53t4-,j)38e;  nil  the  year.  4  ,lq  .ylVUe- 
May.  tflJgiitti-Ne  Oil  s. -Cash,  2Uvjjct  July,  2«Mi»29ki:; 
August,  26*4  *27C;  September,  2lbti6Wo:  all  the  year, 
25 -v- .,237V-.  kyk  Firmer  fu  6U-.  Baulk*  Dull  and 
nominal  at  li2iu,61it  Boos—  Market  aettveand  lo;{13o. 
higher  than  yesterday ;  heavy  at  g.'i.liMt.v.fio;  light  at 
$-i,9ili«5.SU:  mixed  at  * *95.80.  Gattlk- .Market  ralrly 
active  and  a  shade  higher;  poor  toextrn  shippers,  at 
$3. 1(1:0 : ;  Tcxuqh  at  $4  lutftS.’Aj. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  six 
days  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  5c.  lower; 
No.  3  Red,  3c.  lower.  Coru,  4>£c.  lower.  Oats, 

3j%c.  lower.  Ryo,  2c.  higher. 

\V  HUA-r  -Active  but  unsettled.  No.  i  Red,  $1  cash; 
July,  August;  873i  gisstijc:  September, 

October.  9l)'q<g,91^o:  No.  3  Rod  Fall.  a«e.  hid  i'iorn- 
Actlvn  at  July:  4»fe«c4»Uc.  August;  lintac. 

September.  uaih-DUII  at  -li-oJH.- .  cash;  2fi4ii  i42«»*c. 
July;  24^c,  Aug lMt;  25'-ii all  tile  your.  RVK  — 


Mill  made.  Will  make  ‘20 
per  Cent,  more  cider  than 
any  other.  Geared  outside. 
1‘orlVetly  Ailjuulabl©. 

FHces  as  low  ns  any  first- 
class  mill.  M  frs.  of  Horse 
Powers,  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
Shellcrs.l-ijed  Cutters, Feed 
:M  i  11s, etc.  Send  for  circulars 
'WHITMAN  AOMOULT172AL  00- 
sT,  jjnirs,  mo 


t-  loral  Gem  (  arils  mew),  name  on,  and  Fane 
Ilox  ul  Paints  18  colors,  sent  pout  paid  for 
Cents.  I  APIfOL  GAUD  Gl  Hartford.  C  !on  n 


'Vtn  Phinai  umnuiiMHP,  VH'lOrJOUH 

at  all  fairs.  Found  In  ev.-rv  State 
and  Territory  of  (he  U.  H,  ‘u  |H  a 
section  wheel  has  been  made  by  us 
tor  ton  yours:  In  al  that  time  not 
onco  blown  down  without  lower 
lircaklng  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  Wo  leave  II  to  the  nubile  to 


Gnialogiu 
MILL  Co, 


OK  DDK  I*  KT  KOI, Ellin 

Gan  he  bought  for  a  reasonable  price,  delivered  on 
hoard  the  cars.  In  barrels  of  rlfty  gallons.  For  price 
address  HI,  M.  SMALL, 

Coopermown,  V  enango  <'<>.,  Pa. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


Beans.— Quotations  are:  Marrows  at  $3;  mediums 
at  $3.50;  white  kidney  at  $3.23  for  choice;  pea  at  $2.50 
for  marrows  aud  $2.50(®2.55  for  small;  red  kidney  at 
$5.2.5  for  new;  turtle  soup  at  $3.2008.25;  foreign  ut 
$2.1502.20  for  new,  and  low  grades  at  $1.9002. 

Pka«,— Greeu  are  firm  and  wanted.  Quoted  at $1.66. 

BaKADS-roFFS  and  Provisions.  —  as  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  2  Chicago  Is  8c.  lower; 
Ungraded  Winter  Red 87a. lower;  No.  3  nud.vqe  lower: 
No.  2  Red  Is  l^e.lowor.  G’OitN. -Ungraded  Mixed  Is 
1340.  lower;  No.  3  is  8V.  lower:  8teii;ner  Mixed  is 
2?4C.  higher;  Yellow  is  3^c.  higher;  Ungraded  white 
SQe.  higher. 

»-,i'.t-0V.'V.  AN1'  meal,  —  Flour  —  Quotations:  Fine 
$2.1. Ci. 3.75;  supertine,  $2.60s£>i.15,  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $3.0ui*3.50;  good  to  fancy 
do- $<t.35(*«l  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $3.00:® 
J.iu:  good  to  choice.  $3, 70a.:., 25: coin mon  to  fair  extra 
Uhlo.  $3.10:244,90;  good,  $l.03(gi'i.2 ,  -good  to  choice,  $5.30 
i9«;  common,  extra  Minnesota,  CGIKFaS  UO,  clear.  4 1  00 
"iiV‘  rye  mixture,  $1.10*125;  siruight,  $4.89^3.50: 
patetu,  $5. iu*4(i,25;  bakers'  extra,  $-1.^3 <»  ,2t  st 
Loula  comnion  to  fair  extra.  $8.25w4.70:  ralr  to  good 
$l.,.i:a,',.25;  good  to  very  choice,  iq  patent 

w Inter  wheat  ,-xtrn,  $.’,.ijfb»ik<j0:  city  mill  extra  tor 
West  ladles,  $4.9:, wo;  Houtli  American,  43.O3ub5.20 
Market  closing  doll.  Hot  rugu.v  Ft.ouu-  Rather  more 
active  and  without  decided  change  in  prlci  8.  Bub", 
I.IUO  bbls.,  Common  to  good  extra,  $.i.tHMi.30;  good 
to  Choice,  $4.53(^6,23.  Rye  Fi.oiru  Firm,  with  a  full* 
trada  demand,  auperflne,  $.i.8(tel.2J.  Colts  Mhal- 
Dull.  Brandywine,  45  Yellow  Western.  $3 

wkain- wheat,  fell-  No.2  chteugo,  prompt  deli 
very,  924, i  «;!i8c;  Dugradcd  Wtnier  Red,  ItUtaT-k",  No 
1  Red,  8isc,  in  elevator  NO.  2  Red,  '-^Dh-.r.  delivered 
rrom  Store- No.  I  Rwi,  Or  choice  ungraded  Ren,  $1.13. 
delivered;  Ungraded  White  Htat-,  $1.99,  delivered- 
fX*  “W*  srin-r,  July,  i»5(*9S;)*c;  do.  seller  August. 

closing,  97*C:  do.  seller  September,  clod 
ng  BSHhti:;  do.  seller  October,  tU/Uk;  do.  seller  Novem- 
' ,rJ3 1  ntD .  41.03;  do.  seller,  December,  closing, 
$1,04)4;  do.  seller  January,  closing  *l.i>tk-  do.  seller 
February,  eloslng  at  do.  Brtflfrr  March,  closing 

April,  closing  BLluW.  RYU— Market 
dull.  Western,  ijs-^7ue;  Canada  ahd  State,  74h ibgc 
Barley— Nominal.  Bahley  AUi.t-DuO.  Two  rowed 
State,  1 2",. T-io;  Six-rowed  state,  MLtWe:  Canada,  946.04 
$1,  cash  and  time.  Cous  Ungraded  mixed  at  SlvAiidci 
NO.  S.  55(«53kjc.;  steamer  mixed  at  5»k.e;  No.  2,  air 
in  elevator ,«4U  ailoat;  high  mixed  and  Yellow,  Cjc.-.'; 
Ungraded  White,  W.Luc;  No.  2  mixed  seller  July, 
closing  5914'.-,  do.  seller  Augu.-  t,  closing  i;U«e,  do 
seller  Setiiember,  closing  61440:  do.  seller  October, 
^-dbslag,  8.I4  OA'fB  So.  2  Id  »?levaP>r,37b,c  deliver¬ 
ed;  No,  i,  quoted  lie;  No.  3  White,  37e;  No.  2.37(«H7Uc; 


?  hfst-elneH  six-nomt  Separator  that 
will  thrash  ami  clean  40  to  til  huMhel  Wheat 


wiii  inrann  ami  clean  40  to  fit)  huMhel  Wheat  per  hour 
wi'«llew)w  ”rl;7’  °.f,  * '  W0.IM)  i  also  a  llrst-elass  Six’ 
Vertical  Engine,  mouuted  on  Trucks, 
for  9,150. OO*  Ternia  eaali. 


BLYMVKR  IWAMFKIIHIM;  C« 

_ CINCINNATI,  O. 


n  lining.  Address 

MIN  Y. 

New  York  City 


Martin  Amber,  Tasmanian  Red,  and  Gold  Dust.  Sei 
10  cents  for  samples  of  each.  Prices  low.  Satisfu 
tlon  guaranteed.  If  44.  C It  I  ST. 

New  lUm-ket,  Indiana 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


ctenerul  Advenining  of 

the  rural  NEW  -  YORKEF 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  then 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondent: 
with  a  mew  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prov 

on!?  Advertisenurntfl, per  agate  line. . . .so  cent « 
One  thousuml  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 
v.  dtdutijijf  f irst  Insertion,  per  agate  line  23  “ 

aimX'ao'rHatH:CU|,y,I"f  '"uro  linos 

agate  space. . .  ■>«  <, 

Preferred  positions . .  25  nereenT 

Reading  Notices,  ending  wltli"“yidr).,”  ,)(.r 


Nbw  Touu,  Barurday,  July  5.  18S4. 

Bkevics -Dressed  beef  lugood  demund  at  9ki'(S>llo 
for  very  ordinary  to  prime  city  slaughtered  Hides, 
with  lO-ami^c  tho  ruling  price*.  The  best  Western 
dressed  also  sold  up  to  llo.  Cable  art vlcos  from 
Liverpool  report  American  refrigerator  beef  dull  nt, 
Ht$c  per  th. 

Calves  Fair  to  prlOin  State  veals  sold  at  fittf-«7c- 
Kriour i vf(";71vc.  General  sales  orinit- 
ti  rmllk  calves  were  at  :i(«3q,e,  but  a  few  of  the  best 
reached  .nt'mtc  Fed  calves  and  mixed  lots  sold  m 
tMnTi.WA, i  City  dressed  veals  sold  at  8«#  lu^e,  i ;,mn 
.  iisjic,  and  buttermilks  at  SktliWc, 
•Mixed  calves  nt  *5.u,Q.  Pennsylvaiiln.  calves  h'n;\ 
«t  c'ac,  bnuermllks,  2U<>  a,  at  3>tc.  ' 

„  ^t^Jjf'  ANti  La ubs.  -  Reeel -.ts  were-  Total  for  five 
days  .i'f.H..  head  against  31,581  head  the  same  time 
last  week  t  . worn. m  To  prime  sheep  ranged  from 
11  8,.aKi?  'I'VIk  load  exceeded 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . . 

•Six  months..,.,,. . . .  1  j0 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid .  $3.01  (12s.  Gd.) 

France....,,... .  gw 

trench  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  on«  year,  free, 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-omen  at  New  York  Cltv  N  Y 

JtH  flMtmrui  ./>laoc  _ _  .  '“"‘Vi  A. 


?^c.  for  itmdium,  and  TftjtoHe,  for  lljcht, 


as  secouil-elass  mall  matter. 


WOULD  YOU  USE 


a  Soap  for  tbe  Toilet,  Bath  and  Nursery  that 
can  ALWAYS  be  relied  upon  as  Mild, 
Fragrant  nml  of  Tented  Parity? 
Thousands  of  our  best  families  DO  use  it 
and  regard  It  as  lRdlspcnstble.  rt  Is  put  up 
In  square  and  round  cakes,  alio  in  pound 
bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  or  send  !$c. 
stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  Si  CO,, 

Ulu»t0nburyv  Couii, 


tat, 
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THE 


|teiv  ^ubUration^ 


everybody.  Farmers  have  already  been 
through  their  corn  twice,  and  are  now  busy 
with  the  hoes.  If  this  letter  should  meet  the 
eye  of  any  persons  who  would  like  to  write  me 
a  letter  descriptive  of  their  homes,  I  will  re- 
spond.  HELEN  LEIKEN. 

McHenry,  Ill. 

[The  fruit  of  a  grape-vine  appears  on  new 
canes  of  the  current  season’s  growth.  These 
canes  push  out  from  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year;  laterals  are  the  shoots  from  the  eyes  of 
growing  canes,  which  appear  in  tie  axil  of 
each  leaf;  these  will  produce  fruit  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  but  this  is  not  desirable;  the  later¬ 
als  are  therefore  cut  back,  leaving  only  one 
leaf,  and  when  a  branch  starts  from  this  eye, 
it  is  again  cut  back  to  one  leaf ;  if  it  were  cut 
back  to  the  hearing  cane,  the  fruit  bud  at  the 
base  of  the  lateral  which  is  to  bear  fruit  the 
next  year  would  start  and  grow  in  the  Fall, 
whereas,  to  be  a  fruitful  cane,  it  should  not 
start  until  spring.  In  the  Spring  these  late¬ 
rals  should  be  entirely  removed,  the  fruit  bud 
will  then  develop,  forming  the  bearing  cane 
for  that  season.  The  seedling  grapes  and  rasp¬ 
berries  may  be  put  in  the  ground  and  care¬ 
fully  protected,  or  they  enn  06  kept  in  sand  in 
the  cellar  until  the  second  season ;  they  should 
then  be  able  to  end  lire  the  Winter.  The  straw¬ 
berries  should  bo  put  out  the  first  season. 
Those  you  kept  in  the  house  died  because  they 
needed  rest  through  the  Winter,  and  exhausted 
their  strength  by  growing  too  long. 

You  speak  of  picking  clover  blossoms.  Wbat 
is  done  with  them?  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;— Having  seen  illus¬ 
trations  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  of 
peculiar  shape,  1  thought,  1  would  send  you  a 
drawing  of  an  odd-shaped  potato,  which  grew 
in  my  father’s  garden. 

Your  affectionate  nephew,  A.  J.  buxton. 

[The  potato  is  very  well  drawn  indeed. 
What  did  you  think  it  resembled  most'  It 
reminds  me  of  a  turtle.  1  will  put  it  in  the 
Horticultural  Club  Record  Book.  You  are 
liarvesting  facts,  I  see,  as  they  are  ready  for 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


Kxtcnsively  llluilratrd 


Latiiks  and  (»»:.ntlemkx 

W  &  STKO  to  hand  1  r  a  Bonk 
ttml-.rilnil-n.lt  Ov.’T  800 

Pages  a rsd  100  Sketches. 

Permanent  work  and  ex¬ 
tra  inducements.  Apply 
early  for  exclusive  terri- 
b.ry.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 
66  N.  4th  St.  Phila..  Pa. 


BERRIES  FOR  MARKET 


genuine.  Cuthbert  nna  Caroline  are  uutu 
strong  growers,  and  have  loaded  themselves 
with  fruit.  In  selling  the  last  two  varieties  in 
our  village  last  year,  my  customers,  when 
purchasing  the  second  time,  would  invariably 
ask  for  the  Caroline,  although  the  Cuthbert 
was  large,  sweet,  and  beautiful.  The  Tyler 
and  Souhegan  have  set  an  immense  amount 
of  fruit,  which  is  beginning  to  turn  from  red 
to  black.  Tyler  seems  a  little  stronger  aud 
more  productive.  Mammoth  Cluster  and 
Gregg  are  well  set  with  large  berries. 

The  nurseryman  of  whom  I  purchase  my 
K'ittatinuy  Blackberry  plants,  evidently  had 
a  rusty  plantation,  as  I  had  to  destroy  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  as  soon  as  they  had  grown 
sufficiently  to  show  rust,  so  I  shull  not  enjoy 
a  blackberry  feast  this  your.  The  Wilson’s 
Early,  as  we  buy  It,  is  bard  and  sour,  and  the 
growers  tell  me  it  is  nearly  worthless,  owing 
to  double  blossoms  and  other  weaknesses.  I 
have  been  watching  the  collection  of  a  friend, 
so  that  1  might  the  better  judge  what  variety 
would  suit  me.  What  I  want  is  a  large,  sweet 
and  productive  sort.  The  Btaymnn’s  Early 
during  the  whole  of  last  year  resembled  the 
trailing  dewberry  in  habit  of  growth,  and 
rooted  at  the  tips.  This  year  it  has  shot  up 
some  erect  canes,  but  they  have  rusted  badly, 
and  this-  sort  will  probably  be  worthless  in  this 
pestiferous  region,  where  every  roadside  is 
lined  with  the.  rusty  dewberry.  The  berries 
upon  the  Early  Harvest  and  Rrunton's  Early 
are  very  imperfect;  about  u  dozen  grains 
thoroughly  fertilized  being  scattered  over  the 

I  eau  see  no  difference 


NOW  READY. 

L.  0.  EMERSON’S  NEW  BOOK, 

CHORAL  WORSHIP 


For  C  hoirs,  Singing  Clasnes  nn«l  Musical 
Conventions, 


Fall  Church  Music  Book  Size.  Price  81.00. 

Choral  Worship  has  820  pages. 

Choral  Worship  has  hm  pages  of  Elements,  Excr- 
.'Iseti,  Easy  and  Graded  Sengs  In  one,  two,  or  more 
ports,  Glees,  etc.  a  good  variety. 

Choral  Worship  has  75  pages  of  the  best  Metrical 
Tunes. 

Choral  Worship  has  110  pages  of  the  finest  An¬ 
thems,  Motets,  Sentences,  etc.,  for  Choir  use. 

Choral  Worship  has  ffl  pages  r,f  miscellaneous 
matter,  Including  good  material  for  Concert  Sing- 
lug,  and  for  training  the  voice. 

On  the  whole,  Choral  Worship  1*  a  }>ook  for  the 
times,  appearing  ns  Chorus,  choir  and  choral  Sing¬ 
ing  l*  again  coming  in  favor,  and  creating  a  demand 


SONG  WORSHIP  (Just  out)  Is  a  Sunday-School 
Song  Book  of  the  greatest  promise,  by  Emerson  and 
Sherwin.  Send  23  cent*  for  one  .Specimen  Copy. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO  ,l  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . h«7  Broadway,  New  York. 


k  ■  ■■MB  BBS  Agents  wanted  forauthen 
n  ■  Q  fi  I  tie  edition  of  111- life.  Pub- 

Wk  I  K H  B  Eptfl  B®  Hshed  at  Augusta,  his 

fea  Dan  I _  home.  Target,  handsom 

mm  mm  m  1  ■  ■  H  e»t. cheapest,  best.  By  the 
renowned  historian  and  biographer,  Col  Conwell, 
Whose  life  of  GarOetd.  published  by  ns,  outsold  the 
twenty  other*  by  OoOi.  Outsells  every  book  ever 
published  in  this  world;  many  agent*  are  selling  fifty 
daily  .  Agent*  nr*-  making  fortune*  All  new  begin 
n«r*  successful:  grand  chance  f-r  them;  6V-1.30  made 
by  a  lady  agent  the  first  day.  Term*  most  liberal. 
Particular-  free.  Better  send  25  cent*  for  postage, 
etc  ,  on  free  on i lib  now  ready, including  large  pros¬ 
pectus  book,  and  save  valuable  time. 

Al.t.KN  A:  «  O.  Augusm,  .Maine. 


surface  of  the  berry, 
in  the  habit,  leaf  or  growth  of  the  two,  and 
it  may  be  they  are  both  Brunton,  which  somo 
claim  to  bo  pistillate.  Still  even  were  this 
so,  they  were  planted  near  enough  to  other  sorts 
to  bo  fertilized.  Waehussott’s  Thornless  sets 
too  little  fruit.  My  attention  was  called  to  a 
double  blossom  upon  a  Wilson.  Jr.,  plant  set 
this  Spring.  The  finest  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
is  a  row  of  Lawton  vines  running  parallel  with 
and  under  a  row  of  small  fruit  trees;  they  are 
literally  loaded  with  fine,  large  berries. 

RUFUS  W.  SMITH. 


gathering, 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  14  years  old, 
and  I  live  on  a  farm.  We  have  taken  the 
Rural  for  many  years,  and  do  not  think  we 
could  get  along  without  it.  Wo  send  many 
thanks  for  the  valuable  seeds  you  have  sent  us. 

1  did  not  get  uny  flower  seeds  this  your.  I  have 
a  little  garden,  where  I  am  going  to  raise 
some  vegetables.  1  have  planted  onions,  cab¬ 
bages  and  tomatoes.  1  have  a  little  water¬ 
melon  patch  and  a  strawberry  patch.  1  set 
the  strawberries  out  this  Spring:  they  are  all 
wild;  they  are  growing  very  nicely  now.  1 
also  planted  somo  pop-corn.  We  now  use 
White  Elephant  Potatoes  altogether  J  Pa  has 
given  a  great  many  away  for  seed  this  Spring. 
We  have  about  two  barrels  yet,  after  plant¬ 
ing.  Pa  has  a  nice  littlo  patch  of  the  Blush 
Potato:  we  like  these  very  much.  loo.  We 
have  10  little  calves  that  1  feed  every  day,  aud 
I  have  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  weighs  150 
pounds;  his  name  is  Major.  Yours  truly. 

Portage  Co.,  ().  ANNIE  A.  DAVIS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  take  your  valu- 


^  mm  n  Mouth  mill  Board  for  3  live 
f ^  rnnmt  Men  or  I  (idles  In  each  county. 

T1  \ J  ^ J  To  lake  order*  for  the  Live*  of 

BLAINE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  1*.  VV.  ZIKUI.KK  &  '  'O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i:\TS  WANTED  r«r  the  lives  or 


Rv  Col.  Tnos.AV,  Knox  Out«i>1l«  *11  other*  I O  to  1.  Atithnr- 
|/wl,  Authentic,  IinjMirtinl.  Complete,  the  Itmt  »nd  Chtaprti. 
500  inert*  A  1.56.  M-IIk  like  u  ililtPe.  50  |«-r  rail,  to  Agent*, 
,if„|  Outfit  head  fur  C.  cfulur*.  Extra  TV-rtns,  etc.,  t« 

II  VIM  TO  It  If  IM  III. 1*11 1  >'•  lib  llurllitcd.  Conn. 

\  ii  I ;  V  I'S  W A  VT I- 1>  for  the  new  hook 

••111  ItFIMOl  S  \i  OM  E  V”  ,/uaf  tuj,„  by  EUxnlsth 

1  '  , 

\v  rlter*.  Thr.  Qvmiile  »f  Q0A&  of  the  ntje  M“  A  prills  Bell  10  to 
VO  »  il«v.  Si- ml  for  iiKiiUn,  )  r'r.i  X,  rmt.  Specimen  Flute, 

etc  ..to  A.  l».  W  OK  rm.M.TUV  A  t  0.,lturllur<l,  Conn- 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Pi.orcUanroujs  Advertising 


me  again  (with  your  i*erunssioni,  i  wise  up 
my  jien  in  the  interests  of  the  Rural.  1  often 
think  of  the  many  members  w  ho  joined,  but, 
like  myself,  have  fallen  from  the  ranks.  The 
Rural  writers  are  not  forgotten,  but  each 
week  their  contributions  are  read  by  appreci¬ 
ative  readers.  We  wore  glad  to  hear  from 
"Uncle  Klin”  again,  for  we,  too,  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  great  wurk  of  producing  mure  und 
better  kinds  of  fruits;  but  as  yet  we  are  only 
beginners.  We  are  all  pleased  with  the  Rural 
seeds,  and  always  try  to  give  them  a  lair  trial ; 
but,  like  many  others,  we  lose  many  of  them. 
(Jur  flower  garden  is  now  iu  its  glory;  the 
roses  are  all  in  bloom.  The  climbing  rose, 
Quoen  of  the  Prairie,  is  a  beauty.  My  brother 
bought  grape-vines  this  Spring,  and  all  are 
alive  aud  doing  nicely.  There  is  promise  of 
an  abundance  of  fruit,  if  the  worms  do  not 
take  it  before  Fall.  Potatoes  are  likely  to  be 
scarce  next  Fall,  as  many  of  them  rotted  in 
the  ground  alter  planting.  Nice  weather  for 
corn. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  on 
grape  culture,  and  yet  we  are  not  aide  to 
comprehend  all  the  rules  that  ore  laid  down. 

I  think  such  amateurs  as  we,  should  have  pri¬ 
mary  instructions.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
laterals  are  the  new  shoots  which  come  out 
from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  aud  like  the 
sprouts  of  potatoes  when  stripped  off,  grow  out 
again  and  again?  Should  these  laterals  be 
kept  off?  If  these  laterals  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  would  they  be  the  bearing  canes  for 
another  year;  or  should  the  bearing  caues 
make  their  growth  iu  the  Spring?  We  have 
seedling  grapes,  raspberries,  aud  strawber¬ 
ries;  how  old  must  they  be  before  it  is  safe  to 
leave  them  out  iu  the  ground  over  Winter? 
Or  is  it  best  to  leave  them  out  altogether,  when 
the  strong  ones  will  surely  assert  themselves. 
Our  seedling  strawberries,  taken  in  last  Win¬ 
ter,  all  died;  why  should  they  have  done  so? 
We  have  had  many  heavy  showers  during  the 
past  month,  but  the  roads  are  very  dusty 
again.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  80  to 
90  degrees  iu  the  shade.  Picking  clover  blos¬ 
soms  is  the  present  occupation  of  almost 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


gEwi-nCPHOSPHATE  1  1  PHOSPHATE 

For  twenty-three  rears  Bradley's  Snperphos- 
phatehas  been  the  standard  fertilizer  oFNew 
iand.  as  it  is  now  of  the  United  Estates.  It  ow  es  os 
superiority  to  having  all  tba  elements  of  nlaatioou 
combined  in  the  ties'-  proportions,  to  the  high  tw  ' 
materials  of  which  i*.  Is  composed  a«'1  to  the  gieat 
cate  taken  ill  its  manufacture,  insuring  an  mi 
equalled  mechanical  condition.  It  iea  Pure  Bone 
SuperplievpliMte.  ircnlarssent  tree. 


Each  little  bird  at  morn  doth  say, 

‘•Be  happy  all  the  live-long  day.” 

Be  happy  at  the  noontide  hour, 

When  busy  bet39  are  on  the  flower. 

Be  happy  In  the  evening,  too. 

When  silent  falls  the  sparkling  dew; 

And  children  all,  with  cheeks  so  red, 

Run  merry  laughing,  off  to  bed. 

SOPHIA  C.  CARRETT 


Lady  Agents 

andgojd  s.Ury  selling  Queen  City 
Skirt  and  Stocking  Supporter*,  etc. 

Sample  outfit  Free.  Address  Queen 

-City  Ijuapenilvr  CVq  Cincinnati,  Q, 
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PERSONAL, 


£tti$crtlancou. 


_  Implements  .met  paehinery. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  M 

Ilooslok  FuIIh,  IlensHoinor  Co.,  IN 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


David  M.  Stone,  editor  of  the  New  York 
.Journal  of  Commerce,  has  not  been  absent 
from  his  editorial  chair  for  recreation  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  had  a 
fondness  for  boiled  sea  gulls,  quince  cheese 
and  hartshorn  jelly,  dainties  uuknowu  to  the 
nineteenth  century  bill  of  fare. 

Mrss  Saraii  O.  Jkwktt,  according  to  a 
Boston  correspondent,  is  considered  “the  hand- 
among  all  our  female  authors, 

.  — - i.  Blanche 


Walter  A.  Wood  Improved  Harvester 

WIT  * 

IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment. 


PROFESSOR 


somest  woman  ; 

with  the  possible  exception  of  Mrs. 
Howard.” 

Governor  Glick,  of  Kansas,  In 
pardons  to  six  saloon-keepers  of  8a 
vieted  under  the  new  constitutional 
tion  laws  of  that  State.  The  Govern< 
reason  for  his  action  in  the  packing  i 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Emerson,  after  losing  his  memory,  one  day 
wanted  au  umbrella,  and  tried  to  describe  it  to 
his  daughter  by  making  a  circle  in  the  air 
over  his  head;  but  failing  to  make  her  under¬ 
stand.  ho  added,  '‘That  thing  which  strangers 
take  away  from  you,”  and  he  got  it. 

General  Logan  is  the  first  man  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  nominated  for  a  vice-presi¬ 
dency  with  a  wife  to  share  his  honors.  Day- 
ton,  nominated  in  1856:  Hamlin,  in  1860; 
Johnson,  in  1864;  Colfax,  in  1868;  Wilsou.  in 
l^i  J;  V\  tieeler.  in  187b;  and  Arthur,  in  1880, 
were  all  widowers. 

Thomas  G.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  who  died 
recently,  had  a  strong  infusion  of  the  tradit¬ 
ional  Yankee  shrewdness.  He  once  advertis¬ 
ed  a  line  horse  for  sale  “for  no  other  reason 
than  that  his  owner  wished  to  leave  Boston.” 

T  lit-  facts  were  that  the  horse  always  refused 
to  go  over  a  bridge,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  out  of  Boston  without  goiug  over  a 
bridge. 

Lynch,  t.ho  temporary  Chairman  of  the 
late  Republican  Convention,  was  born  a  slave, 
but  freed  by  the  war.  Without  early  educa¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  an  evening school  at.  Nntoh«„ 


yftOSP  HAT[q 


waiter 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Add 
xliosphate. 

J>yJfad»nff  physician*. 
- ..I,  rakes,  etc..,  and 

ordinary  Baking  Pow- 

*old  nr  a  rensonnble  price. 
. innac  and  Cook  Hook 

iK'mfordChemtpal  w°rfc*.  Providence,  R.  I. 

-.23.  ANTHONY  An  t  100  snd  102  Reade  8t.,  N.  Y. 


WOOD 


Make,  lighter  biscuit 
1*  healthier  than 
der. 

In  hollies.  f„;,;  „ 

The  llnrsford’s  Alin 
sent  tree. 

H.  M 


Cornell  University 

TIIE  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Hale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country  ^ 


Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  "Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Itnt rn ore  Kxfiuiinntlon*  begin  si  O  A. VI 
iuP.?i,.,',nh?r  *  *’•  IHSl.  To  regular  students  In  Ag- 
r*£ujturc,  instruction  is  free.  Knr  the  nxivgamry 
Rkoistuk,  containing  full  statement*  regarding  re¬ 
quirement.  for  admission,  course  of  .fml  v  l'Unls 
'"“W8'  expenses,  free scholarships.  fellowships.  etO  ’ 

yc&g8&‘,Sr^ 

REX  MAGNUS^ 

T  II  K  F  (I  O  I)  P  K  K  H  E  R  V  A  T  I  V  K 

Haying  bought  tho  Patent.  Tra.lo  IMIirlru  nt/1  \»rtx 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

IP  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  U  VIMDI.Y 

YOU  SHOULD  GO  INTO  THE  *  1  tW * 

ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  POULTRY 

Chickens  eau  be  hatched  and  raised  at  a  cost  of  HIX  CENTS  tier  pound  and  sold  at 

Tito  PflcfnM  II  "il  ^  f'i’ri>OUnfJi  uccr,,'cJi,i»  *onson  of  the  vear  ’ 

1110  10110(1  Hatcher  anil  Hroodor  '"Uleoulyrellablo  apparatus  in  dm  world  by  which  tl 

PERFECT  HATCHER  C Elrn i ra Ttil\ , 

*"  '  -  -  J™11  KEYSTONE 

1 ihd  f|  3%  JJJj  SB  OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

WW  M«II1IuS1h  _  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Ileal  (gdtate 


Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  find  wl'h  I>'km  Injury  to 
Clothesllian  anyoUiur  lu  tho  World.  W'n  challenge 
any  manufacturer  tri  produce  a  better  Washer, 
livery  Machine  Warranted  I  ’  I V  E  V  ear  a, 
and  Hatlrfartlnn  Guaranteed.  The  only 

Washer  that  can  bn  damned  to  any  sized  n — - r 

tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  nf  ninlU  eble  i 

iron.galviintsted,  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden 
machine*.  Agents  wanted.  Prelusive  Tcrrl-/^ 
tory.  Our  agon  tnall  over  the  couutry  are  making 
from  $75to$”t)U  per  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  $.'i,  Also  our  celebrated 


With  the  privilege  of  purchase  of  100  to  2.RH2  acres  ol 
fine  AgrlBUltural  «n,i  firailog  Land  (MO  acres  in  eul 
11  vat  ion,  i  under  Ecneul,  in  Sedgwick  County  Run- 
sas,  ouc  of  the  most  prosperous  and  populous  ui  fpr 
«S,e-  A1*”.  wrtahlHhtnenr  Is  altuaf.il  within  sU 
miles  of  Sedgwick,  a  station  on  the  -v,  T.  &  s.  K  R  R 
uudii  miles  from  the  ci tv  rit  Wichita  It  Is iimiti! 
ped  with  i lie  most  approved  llu iter  and  Ohecc  ai. 
paratuH,  with  a  capacity  for  »/i  Cows, .  vn trif ug«  and 
15-bi.rse  power  Emmie;  Stabling  for  130  Cows;  ul-o 
,1*™.  /°1'  Horses  and  Mules;  fold  Storeroom  for 
AI.OIIO  pounds  of  butter;  Ilw.  Illng- bouse  with  Seven 
Rooms,  large  Kitchen  and  t'cllur-  Smoke  house- 
Windmill;  Steam  Pump  with  300  barrel  water  tank' 
All  improvement,  new. 

Three  Dutch  Friesian  Hull*. 

Two  lull-blood  Ilolatein  C'owh, 

Over  nun  hundred  ono  and  two  year  old  Calves  am¬ 
ong  which  about  Twenty  Holstein*.  ' 

hooT>rtUJlUy  tor  8<*tL*,rlnK  in  the  neighbor- 

cotto^r^  ssr ,n  lhe  ,b1o,d«  re«ioua 


KElfSTONE-WRlNGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. , 

Circular*  l'rcn.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  pajor.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  «<L  CO.,  Eric,  l»tt. 

rilP  RRAm  PV  FARMERS’ SAW  MILL 


vn,.R'EMT  I,KKI>  In  the 


A  TEN  HORSE  POWER 
DRIVES  IT. 

fVnd  fov*  \  qf 

Circulars  to  |  gefr*--*- i 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

BRAKES 


CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

I\T>  It. VA  I*0US,  im 


AGE  N  N^T  C  D  in  unoccupied  Territory 

BOSTON.  32 S.  Markr  V  /BRADLEY  A.  P., 
New  York,  22Collfigor'lace.  i  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.* 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

H»»  thoLargoit  Track  Wl-oeln.  bOIJBLr  CiEARED 


torarnveI<,Ud  n°W  ln  °Ur  8taljl,J8- ln  UDatautlnp,  and 
The  Mu  porta  lions  for  1384  coneUt  of  a  very  extra 

'  .ear|,,,g  Hull*  and  Hull  fulve*  several 
“nd  ,,D  unusually  fine 
**t»Iferg  and  Heifer  Calve*. 

»™u„’  K'^'SK1  w  •  '"en,tar 

«•** 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Address  SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Mention  Iturul  Now-Yorkor? YltAC,t,a,,i'  V- 


KORlAI.E  — l.OOo  Acres  VI  r( 


Crop,  and  . mpIemVuRVT  Ho^elmt  “and  Klt™en  F? 
ulture.  Address  -  Wood  1  ami,”  Nol  t.ovay  c.  IL.  Va 


jBLTHRESHERSS 

>  Wrltofor  •■'•tKK  f||nH  Pamii 
oiutl  rices  to!  boAujunaD  A  Tavlor  Co..  Maiisileld.  £ 


[nioti  Thr.-sher  > 
r.  iiiiuiii  Kurin  4 

c.  ■'  i  Wnt.  for  i) 


t  leniier, 
il  I  utlerN, 
Kiiuii. 


VALUABLE  FARAI  PROPERTY 


*’OR  SALK, 

TO  OLD*  E  AN  K  8  T  A  T  E 

well  known  and  valuable  Farm  property  bo- 

feWl’  t'&W.'i  V'  llU‘  M-P.  WlJflTIIY,  Hi  tu- 
ati.d  at  ALLEN  ’8  HILL,  '  lutarlo  Co  N.  V..  is  ottered 

8n,rr,l  ooutalna  about  -HA)  Acres  of  Hr-l 

S  !‘hf'  1’’ttr,U  ,l‘‘"  ,0  the  KiJHt  and 

boutli,  aiKJ  aft  kvmxI  win  ac  oi  prO«lucl?iK  land  m 

cun  he  fouu.l  in  the  statu.  I,arir(j  DwemVi^ 

wifllaiT  Uttrl1?’ JlU  iu  U0r,rl  ''OUdU^on  (one  new.  H.'xiu! 
^ ’’h  hasement ;  Carriage- tfouac,  aheda,  etc.  ht  well 
Store,  Post. i  dTirc  School,  Hlacksmlth  and 
VV  agon-maker  only  few  rods  awav 
J}  '-‘J'hKOod  *hane  to  br  divided  Into  threi-  farms. 

p,r1',if  0U|'V,’r|T'  W  ' JeV-*'  B&r9  an"  a  gOOfl  Well  au<l 

fhc/i1'  i,  i'L'r,‘s-  with  I  to  use,  large  Barn,  and  Sheep. 
Build lng*  d  or  about  2,1,1  wHh  the  Main 

will  be  sold  lu  one  body,  or  will  be 
divided  as  above,  and  on  reasonable  ter  ins. 

For  further  Information,  Inquire  of 

MARION  1*.  VVORTllA.  A duiin l*t rntur. 

Or  F.  D.  WHEEL Kit,  K eal*E* t uh-'a gc i'ic v ! 

p5?yDOt  WaDt  *°  e*c,lftD*e  or  trad e^or* other  pro- 


TIIE  CELEBRATED 

P.  DICKEY”  FANNING  MILLS. 

V7:  .  sub  ..  I  /  I  r.d..  »n-l 


OUR  PATENT  SAW  MU 


».  Address,  TAYLOR  MFC 

■rttate  Mention  I  hi.  Paper.)  Chum 


My  last  importation  of 
7l£  Yearling  Heifer*, 

7  Yearling  Bull*.  1  T™-T«>*«-oId 

and  1  Two-year-old  Bull  for  (Sale. 

I  IMPORT  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

Write  for  prices. 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT, 

KEADV1LLK,  MASJS.  1 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

P'lrUI'P  DHIERS. 

Awarded  the 
SILVER  MEDAL 
Over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Pair  1-4.1, 

Tin-  operation  Is  tuch  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
evaporation  is  the  most  rapid, 
with  least  fuel.  1  ’ 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 
We  manufacture  the  be.t  K.vapo- 
rators  for  making  Apple  Jelly 
from  Cider  without,  sugar. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellow*  Fall*,  Vi. 


1  ■  ’  ^  Aildrem 

PRASE,  Miuinrrx,  Racine,  Wis. 

ii  111  ,  “”,'r wo  Section  Coat-Iron 

I  t  vrlc»*M  Corn  Shelter.  Their  good" 
uiUDHg  the  bust  (UlUic.J — KfJitof. 


REGiSTEREDSWINE 


Th«ro»Kh-tiri 


■  ’’It  liwtvr  U  lilt.*,  Po- 
1  iw  Inod-Crliiit*,  AluiporuaJ  ltvrk*l.lrc* 
re}fl»ou  with  >.vrv  st.inwj  *>1J.  Ntuig,  hsolttr. 

uHt,  iiiuni.i  o-t-d.  Sro'l  *ujd[i  fur  uvw  Cut*. 
*-  Yv  arrlugtoa.  Box  Vi*.  IV e* t  Chewier.  J»«. 

W|IK  JKItsrrv  K£P,  t1ll.4ain-CIU.1S, 

^  llwu-r  Wbltr,  l5-rk.hlr»  j.  l„rt. 

’hire  PI**.  SoMtl.i1i.wn,  CoLnold 
jLBVt  J— *-  And  O&furd  ll.i-ii  Sherpwrid  Uan.h. 

Swotrh  Colley  sh.-pii.-rd  liu^,  and 
ksney  Pnultry.  Send  for  CaUlogo* 
W.ATLEE  BEKP EK  A  CO.PhlU.I'* 


■  y  I  T  .and  T  .oa  n  s;  Netting  investor 
.  'L*  ^  Principal  ami  li 

anteed.  Guaranty  baned  on  cabltnl  of  * 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Mend  ft 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


WANTED  wr/iVvni james  e. 

an  lu  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

COOK’S  evaporator 

r*  „  ,  "  *  W .  Pw  making  Apple.  Jelly,  Sory- 

ttrul  •S,<t'ar-  Clrculttrs  sent  free. 

WHITENAGK,  B0RDIHE& 00.,  Tecumseh.Mich. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA  A  Newspaper  Three  FREE 

FARRELL’S  LAND  OFFI^iTaldo, Florida! 


DTD  DO3  J,i'?,PoveMd.hRorwr  ,i5,M‘r-.  Package, 
H  n  H  X  MalVH :  or  n  doueioua 

LlLl  *l’arkUngaml  wholesome  beverage. 
SoUl  by  all  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mailon 
receipt  of  aScta.  C.K.Hints,4yN.Del..VYC.,I'hUa.Pa. 
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■  is  six  J 

■  an N UAL  ■ 

■  ^YSlNTSB 

■J!W7Pr.CtNT  ■ 
JVW  INTEREST ■ 
TWWIllBUV^ 

■r  1 6o^jB 

ACFYS^jj 

^  SAIE^ 
■kwiLL  81 
E£9t  MADE  IN 
ZSMLOTSOrNOTB 
y&fS  LESS  THAN  1 
MM  160  Acres! 

NOR  MORE 
ES9I  THAN  320 
if  ACRES. 
SjlvTHE  TERMS  i 

■T THAN  CAN  BE jM 

^FROMTHC^B 

llPHMENT 


GreatAmerican 


Company 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY^  ITHOUl 

7o^«,I  E\Sbu&: 

nVro^f  HugS? !&!**.  and  Physical  Culture. 

jf,  *  X^ff^rot^ 

’and  valuable  Information  I*  volunteered  to  all  who 

viniaVad  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  bj 
WThr,KrCiTuSvie«r  exposes  the  unnUtigated 


An  Illinois  cow  got  drunk  on  distillery 
grains,  and  made  a  very  interesting  display  of 
corned  beef. 

Rural  hobwtauty-* ‘Do  take  some  more 
of  the  vegetables,  Mr.  Blood,  for  they  go  to  the 
pigs  anyway.” 

He  didn’t  want  to  call  the  other  fellow  a 
hog.  but  he  said  that  if  he  was  smoked  and 
sliced  up  he  would  make  good  bam  sand  wicbee. 

Every  man  ought  to  know  bow  to  wash  a 
mule.  Puck  says  stand  on  the  other  side  of  a 
fence  and  use  a  garden  syringe. 

A  little  boy  came  to  his  mother  recently 
and  said:  “Mamma,  1  should  think  that  if  I 
was  made  of  dust  I  would  get  muddy  inside 
when  I  drink.” 

“What  does  Good  Friday,  mean?”  asked 
one  schoolboy  of  another.  “You  had  better 
rrn  hnmA  and  read  vour  Robinson  Crusoe, 


frlX  ,,rart.  "d  S»qMrt»  i£l  epical  Imposters 
... |  nrob-sB  to  ''practice  medicine.”  and  points  out 
the  oSTy  ^fe  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  Actual  Settlors 

open  only  between  the  1  «t  jA 
dayof  Marchandthe31st^^^rJd 
day  of  Dec  188*. 

The  lands  in-  m  ^ 
eluded  In  ttv*  offer  ere  T 
the  most  productive  end.  consid¬ 
ering  locality,  the  cheapest  of  iny 
unoccupied  rand* 
in  the  United 
A.  1 1  'M  States  now 


what  did  you  study  at  college?’ 


rhtve  first 

chance. 
Home  seekers 
"  catch  on."  J 


jr _ “Now,  what  is  the  Latin  for  cart/ 

.s'‘_‘  Why,  cortibus,  of  course.” 

/,’ _ "And  what,  is  the  Latin  i<>r  fork? 

,S  _  *  *  Fork  — fork— or— cr— fork  l  bus. 

F.~ "Wliat  is  the  Latin  for  hay? 

S — "Hay? — hay  I  why,  nimbus. 

[r  _* ‘.T  ust  see  here,  then !  1 1  yoi 

cartibus,  I  ll  break  your  back  dins 


Pi^rcUantoussi  ^flwrtlsftofl 


don’t  take  that  forkibus.  and  pitch  that  hayibus  into  that 


GIVEN  DP  BY  DOCTORS. 

••Is  It  possible  that  Mr.  Godfrey  Is  up  and  at  work, 

a":!  ‘assure  you  "itTs'm f©  Tba?  he  la  entirely  cured 
with  nothing  but  Hop  Bitters;  nno  i.nly  ten  days 

a  ^*^,fiaosisyrri^te-s‘ x^vvii  i”^.;  i  -  “.w 

uudVei  Homo  for  my  poor  George -I  know  hops  are 

k  »od,M 

n..w  TO  lirr  Sick.- Expose  yourself  day  and  nigh*, 
words — Take  Hop  Bitters!  _ 


"formation  regi'd'"* 

J.  B.  POWEB, 

I  And  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  R  y. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Writ*  to 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  I  ADIES! 


Greatest  inducement*  ever  or- 
fered.  Now  »  your  time  to  get  up 
order*  for  our  celebrated  I  «•* 
...l  (  oflTees,  and  secure  a  bcauti- 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mon*  Ro»e  Ohlna 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
i,  Dinner  Set,  or  0ol<1. 

r  r*li  FiilcAW 4** Wn 
r  amd  At  v»tir  n  .  Hew  York. 


,y&SU.e0Sc*t) 

PRESS  CO. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


SB-  u  au.  _Jxa _ 111 _ _ _ ;_.u:lL  .  *.  .4', —  “U.  .  _  . _ 

— i.'iF'  ..  r 


Syracuse,  ri. 

Circulars  Free 


CKull  rrentiae  on  improved 

methods,  yields.  I’rofltj*,  pnoes 
and  general  statistic®, I'  R  hK. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  P  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  POE 
SPRAYING  mUIT  TEECS. 

Can  be  applied  U>  any  service 
I  that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
lie  used  for.  Send  for  catalogue. 

KIF.I.D  FORCE  PUM 1*  CO.. 
Lock  Box  4<ii, 

Lock  port.  N.  Y . 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevaters,  etc 

BOOMER  &  BOSCI1ERT 
PRESS  CO  ,  Syrncuse.  N.  » 


CROWN  MOWERS 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  "IMPERIAL 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  f*’'V  - 

.•D  c.u'rrV'ua  *  W“h®M. 


manufactured  by 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


THE  BEST  18  THE  CHEAPEST. 

In  every  respect-. 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

Janesville  Machine  Co., 

Factory  Established  1859. _ 

Here  You  Have  It! 


rLl,)|l|:lhl,HL|l|,liMi:'ia 


SPEING  FIELD,  0. 


KiANUFAC' 

TUBERS 


decIsiueB  AT  T  LES  0  F  T  H  E  W  0  R  LD 

MMMlvm. THE  „atti.k:eie,.b, 


The  great  events  of  history 


Micynu*  v.-- -  - - 

FAMOUS  and 


-  SrsINBOElc  ft. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


AND  BUCK-EYE 

Wind  Engines 

Durable,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink, 
util©  In  the  \lj n d.  , 

CKKVF,  IKON  I' I'.M  INt«.  • 

r  FORt  E-PUMP  never  frewcsln  winter, 
r  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


OUR  LEADER. 

tx  p  Automatic,  Smirk  Arresting, 

•  Engine  with  SilH*  to  ft.  carriage, 

t; vs,  §  Simultaneous  lever  set  bead 
blocks  2*H-lncb  arbor,  3 
feed;  sawyer  control*  feed  uyer 
and  head  blocks fromone poslti  n. 
S“inpb  solid  saw,  SO  ft.  H  lDCh  4-nly 

belting,  f ,  v,i  belts.  0 ari [ ^  c orn- 
a-n  age  tightener,  etc.  Rig  i™ 
rdctc  for  operation,  gi.WOon  ears. 
Engine  on  skids.  gUMless.  Lug  me 
will  burn  slabs  from  tbo  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keepup  steam. 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 


ncr  hour  combined  witu  a  press 

Eai&& 

manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  00EP0EAT10N, 

II iggauutn,  Ct.,  U.  -• 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements 
every  description. 


1  m  «to  buy  a  new  II  arneaa?  If 
|  IIS  so,  first  send  to  King  Ac  Co. 
for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IfllllHIMIMTL^: 


IVfeJ 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1799 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  19,  1884 


PRICE  FTVK  CENTS. 
92.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreng.  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian 


of  ConprresB  at  Washington.) 


buildings  will  cover  a  greater  area  than  those 
of  any  previous  exhibition  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  main  building  covers  S2  acres, 
being  t,375  feet  in  length  and  SOS  feet  iu 
width,  affordiug  1,656,300  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  with  convenient  appointments  attached 
for  police.  Are  department,  public  comfort, 
offices  and  meeting-rooms  for  various  national 
organizations.  There  is  a  central  music  hall 
capable  of  seating  11,000  persons,  while  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall  is  1,375  feet  in  length  by  350  feet 
in  width.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  lest  of  space  have  beeu  reserved  in  the 
center  of  tbebuilding  for  foreign  governments, 
and  an  equal  area  for  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  collective  exhibits  of  the  States 
and  Territories  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  space  from  the  various  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries  seven 
months  before  the  opening,  that 


stock.  Agricultural  products  of  all  kinds,  in 
every  condition,  from  the  crude  state  to  the 
finest  results  of  manufacturing  skill,  together 
with  specimens  of  manufacturing  machinery, 
and  exemplifications  of  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  will  also  excite  interest  and  afford  in¬ 
struction. 

Horticulture  will  be  excellently  represented 
under  charge  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  will  make  tho  llucst 
pomological  display  ever  seen.  In  addition  to 
the  show  of  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  or  over  22,000  plates  of 
fruit.  A  building  (500  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  costing  4)100,000,  with  ample  facilities 
for  cold-storage,  will  accommodate  the  exhib¬ 
its  in  this  department.  Fruits  from  every 
State  and  Territory  iu  the  Union,  well  as 
from  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
tbo  nations  of  the  Old  World,  will  be  shown 
side  by  side  for  comparison.  This  exhibition 
will  be  continuous  for  the  whole  term  of  the 
Exposition  by  the  help  of  cold-storage.  The 
premiums  and  medals  on  fruits  alone  will  ag¬ 
gregate  over  $15,000, 

Great  liberality  and  energy  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  to  make  this  exhibition  a  phenomenal 
success.  The  General  Government  has  lent 
$1,000,000  to  tho  undertaking;  besides  the 
$500,000  necessary  to  secure  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  tho  Exposition  there,  Now  Or¬ 
leans,  in  its  municipal  capacity,  has 
subscribed  an  additional  $100,000  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  and  stock  to 


the  amount  of  nearly  $1,000,000  has  been  taken 
by  its  public-spirited  citizens.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  has  also  appropriated  $100,000, 
while  several  jfarishes  and  organizations  in  the 
State  have  made  liberal  contributions.  Large 
sums  have  also  been  appropriated  by  other 
Slatos  and  tho  Territories  as  well  as  by  for¬ 
eign  countries,  notably  by  Mexico,  to  aid  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  making  special  exhibits 
representative  of  their  various  products  and 
industries.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  of  Americans  has  never  had  uu  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  so  grand  an  exhibition  of 
the  products  and  arts  of  the  world  as  that 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Crescent  City  next 
Winter,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  so 
line  a  display  will  again  bo  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  within  a  lifetime.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  completed  with  all  the  railroads 
and  Rteumboat  lines  converging  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  securing  extraordinarily  low  passenger 
rates  during  the  Exposition,  and  if.  is  to  be 
hoped  that  people  iu  all  parts  of  tho  country 
will  make  preparations  beforehand  to  pass  a 
few  days  or  weeks  at  the  show.  Farmers  will 
have  special  opportunities  to  make  so  instruc¬ 
tive  und  pleasant  a  trip,  for  tho  season  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  leisure  for  them,  while  in 
manufacturing,  Winter  is  often  a  busy  time. 
W e  trust,  therefore,  that  hundreds  of  ou r  North¬ 
ern  renders  will  escape  from  the  inclemency  of 
tho  uoxt  Winter  by  visiting  the  “sunny  Mouth’’ 
and  the  grand  Exposition,  a  bird’s-oyo  view  of 
which  is  depicted  below. 


THE  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COT¬ 
TON  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

o  EW  ORLEANS,  the  com- 
mercial  metropolis  of  the 
South,  is  also,  even  in  or- 
)  diuaiT  years,  one  of  the 
-ff/  /  pleasantest  places  in  the 
PJ'M  ^7  o'  Mtat.es  iu  which  to 

Sugj nuY*  pass  the  Winter.  At  that 
season  it  is  a  remarkably 

ft  Wealthy  city;  the  climate 

is  very  mild— that  of  the 
Gulf,  The  American  sec- 
Jvlyi  tiou  of  the  town  is  well 
built  and  handsome,  while 
^ /  the  Creole  part  is  antique 
and  interesting.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  cheerful  aud  hospitable;  amusemeuts 
are  plentiful,  and  out-door  life  (^unaccompa¬ 
nied  with  any  of  the  discomforts  which  are 
inseparable  from  it  amid  the  rigors  of  nor¬ 
thern  Winters, 

To  the  ordinary  attractions  of  the  Crescent 
City  the  great  World’s  Industrial  and  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition  will  add  a  wondrous 
charm  the  coming  Winter.  This  will  be 
opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1884, 
and  will  close  not  later  than  May  31,  1885. 
It  is  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the  city  in 
the  principal  park,  containing  247 acres.  The 


arrange¬ 
ments  were  at  once  made  to  afford  additional 
accommodation  by  the  erection  of  separate 
buildings  for  special  exhibits.  Agriculture, 
Horticulture  and  Art  have  each  separate 
structures  for  their  display. 

This  Exhibition  differs  from  ail  its  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  marked  attention  bestowed  on 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  Indeed,  this 
will  be  the  prominent  feature  of  thedfsplay. 
Specimens  of  farm  buildings,  utensils  and 
machinery  will  occupy  a  large  space  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall,  while  the  largest  collection  of 
domestic  animals  ever  seen  ou  this  Continent 
will  delight  and  instruct  the  lovers  of  live  | 


NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXPOSITION  BUILDINGS.  Fig.  127. 
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ficliJ  Crops. 


SWEET  CORN  {Zea  saccharata). 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED. — No.  II. 

CLASSIFICATION. 


E.  LEWIS  STURTKVANT,  M.  D. 

An  examination  of  the  varieties  of  corn  col¬ 
lected,  exhibits  more  orless  clearly  a  division 
into  three  types,  towards  one  or  the  other  of 
which  all  the  ears  conform.  The  growing  to¬ 
gether  of  these  types  in  the  station  garden,  as 
expressed  l>y  25  named  varieties  purchased  of 
seedsmen,  showed  a  crop  of  ears  all  adhering  j 
to  type,  and  to  our  surprise  there  could  be  re¬ 
cognized  no  appearance  of  any  change  , 
through  current  fertilization,  whereby  the 
kernel  of  one  type  was  borne  on  the  ear  of  an¬ 
other  type,  yet  through  current  fertilization 
kernels  of  Hint  corn  appeared  upon  the  corre¬ 
sponding  type  of  sweet,  and  kernels  of  dent 
corn  upon  the  corresponding  type  of  sweet 
corn.  To  make  this  statement  plainer,  ker¬ 
nels  of  eight,  rowed  flint  appeared  only  on 
cars  of  eight  rowed  sweet,  and  kernels  of 
many-rowed,  long -wedge-kerneled  dent  ap¬ 
peared  only  on  the  many-rowed,  long-wedge- 
kerneled  sweets.  W e  have  apparently  here  a 
true  divergence  between  certain  varieties, 
which  admit  of  ail  attempt  at  classification. 

In  using  ordinary  seed  there  will  be  observ¬ 
ed  quite  a  variation  iu  the  number  of  rows 
upon  the  ears  of  the  crop,  and  occasionally  a 
departure  from  the  type.  This  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  cross-fertilization  between  types, 
the  crop  from  the  crossed  seed  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  ears  of  the  one  or  the  other  parent  type, 
in  which  case  no  intermediates  were  observed. 

A  variation  in  kernel  may  come  through  cur¬ 
rent  cross-fertilization,  but  in  this  case,  as  cur¬ 
rent.  fertilizations  seem  only  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  similar  types,  the  kernel  will  yet  re¬ 
main  of  typal  form.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  extensive  observations,  which  have  as  yet 
yielded  in  the  large  number  of  curs  and  varie¬ 
ties  examined,  no  exceptions. 

When  sweet  corn  is  in  an  edible  condition, 
the  kernels  are  white,  plump,  and  pressed 
closely  together.  As  « he  ri  penlng  takes  place, 
the  contents  contract,  drawing  in  the  skin  iu 
sonic  places  more  than  iu  others,  thus  giving 
a  crinkled,  crimped,  or  shriveled  and  wrinkled 
appearance  to  the  kernel.  This  shrinking 
takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  varie¬ 
ties  than  in  others,  and  is  so  generally  uniform 
in  the  varieties  as  to  form  a  character  of  ser 
vice  in  description.  The  degree  of  compres¬ 
sion  exerted  by  the  kernels,  the  one  against 
the  other,  iulhienees  their  shape.  Where 
space  is  ample,  as  in  most  of  the  eight-rowed 
sorts,  the  kernels  have  a  more  or  less  circular 
outline;  when  much  compressed,  the  outline 
is  that  of  a  short.,  truncated  wedge;  hence  it 
often  follow/  that  when  an  eight  rowed  corn 
produces  a  12  rowed  ear,  or  even  while  re¬ 
maining  eight- rowed,  the  kernel  loses  its  char¬ 
acteristic  of  ronndness  except,  in  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ear  whore  the  pressure  has  acci¬ 
dentally  been  removed.  It,  may  frequently  be 
observed  that  an  eight-rowed  corn  produces 
a  wedge-shaped  kernel,  and  in  this  case  it  can 
only  be  referred  to  its  proper  class,  if  un 
crowded  kernels  do  not  appear,  by  observing 
whether  the  ear  is  cylindrical  or  tapering,  or 
whether  the  kernel  is  broader  than  deep,  as 
well  as  jhe  size  of  the  ear  stalk.  In  good 
typal  examples  of  the  three  classes,  the  ear- 
stalk  is  always  small  in  class  A,  large  in  class 
B,  aud  verj*  small,  compared  to  the  diameter 
of  the  ear.  in  class  C:  yet,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  boundary  lines  between  classes  A  and 
Bare  nut  strongly  defined,  although  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  strongly  defiued 
in  cases  where  the  seed  is  kno  wn  to  bo  of  a 
pure  and  old  variety,  and  loss  well  defined  in 
the  varieties  of  recent,  origin,  we  may  believe 
that  the  character  is  a  sufficiently  artificially- 
natural  one  for  elassitieutory  use. 

Our  varieties  appear  to  have  mostly  origi¬ 
nated  through  cross-fertilization  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  careful  selection.  It  seems  probable 
that  but  two  original  varieties  can  be  lecog- 
ujze(i_au  eight  rowed,  round,  crinkled,;  or 
crimped  keruelod,  red-cobbed  sort  for  the  one, 
aud  a  many  rowed,  wedge-shaped,  wrinkled- 
kerneled  sort  for  the  other;  or  recognizing  in 
tne  former  Bagnoll’g  acquisition,  we  may  call 
this  type  the  Sweet:  aud  recognizing  the  com 
spoken  of  by  Bordley  as  the  other,  we  may 
call  the  latter  the  Evergreen. 

From  the  first  or  sweet  type,  divergencies 
have  readily  yielded  to  selection,  aud  those  I 
have  referred  to  classes  A  and  B,  to  wliich 
most  of  our  varieties  belong.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  tendency  for  recent 
varieties  to  trespass  over  the  borders  of  their 
type  iu  some  portion  of  the  ears  that  are 
borne,  and  yet  my  experience  has  been  that, 
in  general,  each  variety,  when  judged  by  nu¬ 
merous  specimens,  con  forms  sufficiently  closely 
for  easy  reference,  to  the  one  or  the  other  sec¬ 


tion.  From  the  second  or  Evergreen  type,  a 
less  number  of  varieties  have  as  yet  been 
gained;  these  varieties  are  at  once  recognized 
in  all  their  ears,  and  can  be  referred,  even  in 
single  Specimens,  to  class  C.  and  cannot  I  >e  con¬ 
founded  with  classes  A  and  B,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  recent  hybridizations  have  been 
effected. 

It  is  probable  that  as  sweet  corn  gains  in  popu¬ 
larity  und  receives  more  careful  attention 
from  cultivators,  the  value  of  stricter  selec¬ 
tions  will  be  recognized,  and  the  varieties  of 
the  future  will  conform  very  closely  to  these 
types  we  have  outlined  E^en  at.  the  present 
time,  there  are  few  synonyms  amongst  our 
seedsmen’s  varieties,  and  but  few  of  the  older 
varieties  have  been  abandoned:  indeed,  I 
have  as  yet  found  but  one,  if  we  except  those 
whose  names  are  too  general,  and  too  slackly 
used  for  clear  identification. 


THE  LADY  FINGER  POTATO. 

I  had  a  considerable  doubt,  which  I  ex¬ 
pressed  recently  in  “Notes  on  Back  Numbers,” 
whether  the  small,  smooth,  tapering  potato  so 
long  known  in  New  England  by  the  name  of 
Lady  Finger,  was  of  English  origin,  as  Dr. 
Uexamer  declared  in  his  comments  upon  the 
subject  in  u  recent  issue  of  the  Rural.  But 
to-day,  reading  the  Private  Correspondence 
of  Daniel  Webster  (Boston,  1857),  I  find,  on  p. 
278  of  Vol.  1.,  a  statement  which  shows  that 
Dr.  Hexamer  was  correct.  Mr.  Webster  says, 
writing  to  the  Hon.  J.  Mason,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  from  Boston,  under  date  of  March  22, 
1818,  "I  send  you  three  or  four  seed  potatoes. 

I  brought  them  in  my  trunk  from  New  Jersey. 
The  species  is  lutely  imported  from  England, 
and  is  a  great  favorite  w  here  known.  Be  good 
enough  to  plant  them  in  your  garden,  and 
raise  enough  to  sec  what  they  are.  ’  A  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jiuge  by  the  editor  of  the 
work  (Mr.  Webster’s  son— the  late  Colonel 
Fletcher  Webster),  says:— “  ‘Lady  Fingers,’ 
afterwards  well  known  in  New  Hampshire.” 

That  was  10  years  before  I  was  born.  My 
grandfather  by  my  mother's  side  was  a  New 
Hampshire  man,  and  it  was  upon  his  farm 
in  Maine,  somewhere  about.  1835  or  1830.  that 
1  first  remember  seeing  and  eating  this  nice 
little  potato.  Many  seedlings  from  it  were 
produced  in  Maine,  more  productive  than  the 
original,  but  none  of  them  very  much  so.  The 
best  of  these  was  the  Butman,  referred  to  in 
my  last  “Notes.”  Probably  they  have  all  dis¬ 
appeared  now.  But  just  here  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  that  old  Imported  Lady  Finger  had  not 
the  prior  l  ight  to  the  name,  aud  was  it  not  the 
only  and  original  tuber  of  t.hat  name,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  very  inappropriately-named 
potato  figured  in  the  Rural  as  Lady  Finger? 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M  D. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

Rural,  June  14.— The  illustration,  on  page 
381,  of  the  various  English  breeds  of  horses, 
is  well  drawn  and  well  grouped,  and  also  well 
worth  preservation  as  a  good  showing  of  many 
different  types  bred  upon  one  small  island, 
partly  the  work  of  nature,  but  more  the  work 
of  man,  molding  nature  to  his  own  uses. 


before  it  blooms.  The  plant  is  quite  prostrate, 
and  does  not  admit  of  any  upward  training. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  not  worth  bringing  away 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“Science  and  Fanning”  (p.  388), is  an  excellent 
editorial.  Farmers  are  far  less  afraid  of 
sc.ieuco  than  they  once  were.  They  have 
found  outtbat  it  wont  do  them  nearly  asmucta 
harm  as  whiskey. 

Rural.  June  21.  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
father’s  honest,  shrewd  and  venerable  coun¬ 
tenance  on  p.  307.  Really  I  never  enjoyed 
a  rainy  day  better  than  one  spent  mostly  in 
conversation  with  him  some  half  dozen  years 
since  at  the  Rural  Farm.  N  on.  Mr.  Editor, 
were  nervous  because  you  could  not  do  honors 
for  your  guest,  out  of-doors,  but,  much  as  1 
would  have  enjoyed  the  tramp  over  your 
acres,  I  shall  not  admit  that  what  I  did  enjoy 
was  the  “  next”  best  thing. 

I  prefer  the  word  “silage”  (p.  401)  to  the 
Mark  Lane  Express’s  “  eneil”  for  the  contents 
of  the  silo,  aud  I  think  it  can  be  popularized 
if  the  Rural  will  use  it  exclusively. 

How  good  Is  your  editorial  “Danger  Ahead,” 

(p  404)  tegmniug  with  a  quotation  from  the 
“God  like  Daniel.”  That  same  Daniel  was  iu 
times  past  blamed  by  his  enemies  for  having 
said  that,  liberty  could  not  long  be  preserved 
where  power  was  dissevered  from  property. 

It  looked  like  a  very  aristocratic  position,  but 
it  was  made  as  a  basis  for  the  further  state¬ 
ment  that  all  laws  iu  a  free  republic  should 
look  to  the  very  widest  possible  distribution  of 
property.  He  was  speaking  against  entail  and 
primogeniture;  but  in  these  days  awuy  lias 
been  found  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  to  ut¬ 
terly  impoverish  the  poor,  in  quite  a  new  and 
unexpected  manner,  as  illustrated  by  such  ne¬ 
farious  combinations  of  capital  as  the  Stand- 
ard  Oil  Company.  What  are  wc  going  to  do 
about  it? _ _ 

Rural,  June  28.  “Oakland’s  Cora”  ip.  413) 
is  a  good  solid  type  of  Jersey  t.0  be  kept,  in  the 
mind’s  eye  as  one  to  breed  towards.  She  has 
all  the  marks  of  a  sound  and  useful  cow,  with¬ 
out  that  extreme  “deer-like”  form  which  city 
people  may  faucy  for  lawn  adornment,  but 
which  the  dairymen,  on  dollars  bent,  will  do 
well  to  keep  clear  of.  Her  udder  is  fine;  in 
short,  I  see  no  fuult,  unless  it  be  the  big 
switch.  Let  this  be  the  model  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey. 

“Rustic”  and  I  don’t  agree  <p.  414),  that’s 
plain,  and  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  use  dis¬ 
puting  about  tastes.  In  the  matter  of  pork,  I 
will  insist.,  however,  that  we  have  made  no 
gain  in  the  introduction  of  the  blood  that  has 
differentiated  the  Essex  swine  so  strongly 
from  the  old  English  breeds,  and  damaged 
the  Berk  shires,  so  far  as  they  ha  ve  been  crossed 
iu  that  direction.  Iu  the  matter  of  profit  to 
the  breeder  and  the  seller  there  has  been,  per¬ 
haps,  a  gain,  but  early  maturity  and  good 
meat  do  not.  go  together.  In  fact,  there  never 
was  bettor  pork,  if  so  good,  as  that  of  the  old 
“land pikes”  or  Virginia.  As  a  Yankee  editor, 
narrating  a  southern  tour,  says:  “From  his 
birth  till  his  course  is  run  be  forages  for  him¬ 
self,  aud  to  his  credit  be  it  Haiti  that  when  he 
comes  to  the  table  with  hoe  cake  accompani¬ 
ment,  he  is  always  so  palatable  and  toothsome, 
as  to  put  to  the  blush  his  pampered  kinsman 
of  the  North.” 


Prof  Sheldon’s  observations  upon  the  old 
and  the  improved  Cheddar  systems  of  cheese- 
making  (page 382)  are  interesting  aud  im¬ 
portant.  Truly  the  “  mellow  aud  salvy  ” 
cheese  of  to  day,  is  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  “dry,  bard  and  tough”  product  of  the 
past.  1  think  (without  professing  to  be  au 
expert)  that  the  future  progress  of  the  cheese 
manufacture  now  lias  in  the  direction  of  more 
skillful  curing,  iu  which  art  there  is  as  much 
as  in  the  perfecting  of  wines.  And.  by  the 

way,  is  not  the  wine  vault,  with  its  low  and 

even  temperature,  the  very  need  ol'  tjie  cheese 
maker  who  seeks  to  bring  his  carefully  made 
product  to  its  highest  perfection? 

Are  not  Smiths  &  Powell  a  little  “  previous  ” 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  good  butter  cows 
among  t  he  Dutch  cattle  so  absurdly  called 
“flolsteins,”  m  claiming  (page  383)  rivalry 
with  the  Jerseys:  as  well  claim  the  Jerseys 
to  be  rivals  of  the  Dutch  in  milk  production, 
on  the  score  of  some  deep  milkers  amongst 
the  island  breed. 

lpomea  Leptophylla,  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Falconer,  on  p.  885,  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  here  in  all  exposures,  without  protec¬ 
tion.  But  why  grow  it?  Several  of  the 
native  hardy  perennial  Bind  weeds  of  this 
vicinity  are  far  more  desirable.  The  bloom  is 
small,  dull  in  color  aud  inconspicuous,  and, 
moreover,  it  must  be  five  or  six  years  old 


Glad  to  read  your  Pea  Tests  (p.  414),  aud 
also  to  bear  that  with  you  my  new  Vermont 
Wonder  is  only  two  days  later  than  the 
extra-early  yellow  sorts.  I  hope  it  will  prove 
with  you,  as  with  me,  quite  us  early  as  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder,  and  very  much  more  productive. 
My  Yellow  Dwarf  was  sent  yon  merely  as  a 
curiosity,  to  show  you  that  the  hybridist  can 
“make  a  pea  to  order,”  and  that  a  yellow  pea 
may  be  made  as  wrinkled  and  as  sweet  as  a 
blue  or  a  green  one.  I  have  got  some  more 
good  sorts  “a-stewing.” _ _ 

il\)t  1)  cri>  smith. 

THE  SHORT-HORNS  IN  ENGLAND  AS 
SEEN  BY  A  FRENCHMAN. 

In  matters  relating  to  cattle  breeds  of  re¬ 
nown,  I  have  lately  met  with  nothing  which 
has  interested  and  instructed  me  more  than 
the  report  of  an  accomplished  expert,  a  French 
gentleman,  named  Grollicr,  who,  writing  on 
March  18,  of  the  most  widely  known  and  lo¬ 
cally  celebrated  herds  of  Short-horns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  given  the  results  of  his  observations 
in  late  issues  of  the  Journal  (P Agriculture 
Pratique. 

The  first  stable  inspected  was  that  of  Mrs. 
McIntosh,  at  Havering  Park,  near  Pomfret. 
All  the  country  dwellings  of  these  English 
farmers  are  kept  in  a  remarkably  neat  can- 
dition;  but  the  neat  cattle  are  badly  kept, 


and  deprived  of  all  hand  care.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Winter 
they  run  at  full  liberty  in  paddocks,  lying 
down  in  wet  straw  and  manure.  On  one  or 
t  wo  sides  of  the  paddocks  there  are  sheds  for 
the  protection  of  the  animals  in  bad  weather, 
aud  here  they  are  fed  with  cut.  fodder,  which 
is  distributed  in  the  feeding  troughs.  Water 
is  also  freely  furnished,  and  the  cattle  drink  at 
their  pleasure.  There  are,  besides,  stables 
with  stalls  for  the  sick  and  for  cows  approach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  their  term,  and  boxes  for 
calves.  Each  bull  in  service  is  kept  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  shed,  with  a  paddock  attached,  where  he 
runs  at  will. 

Great  was  Mr.  Grollier’s  astonishment  to 
find  that  the  most  celebrated  breeders,  poss¬ 
essing  the  best  of  illustrious  families  of  Short¬ 
horns,  representatives  of  which  sell  at  enor¬ 
mous  prices,  do  not  devote  themselves  exclu¬ 
sively  to  breeding  the  pure  race.  At  Havering 
Park,  at  Aud  ley  End,  at  Harewoods,  and  in 
all  other  Short-horn  stables,  there  were  com¬ 
mon  and  half-blood  cows  alongside  of  the 
pure-bred  Short  horns.  One  may  see  Jersty 
and  Angus  cows,  aud  even  the  French  Con- 
tentines,  which  have  been  bred  to  full-blooded 
Durham  bulls.  The  conclusion  from  this  fact 
is,  that  English  breeders  do  not  believe,  in 
common  with  most  Frenchmen,  that  a  full- 
blooded  bull  which  has  served  a  common  cow, 
will  transmit  to  a  full  blood  cow  he  is  subse¬ 
quently  bred  to,  the  scrub  mark  and  stig- 
maies — of  the  common  cow,  like  the  black 
nose,  the  markings  of  the  coat  and  other  char¬ 
acteristic.  peculiarities. 

Mrs.  McIntosh’s  Short  horns  were  all  of  the 
test  stock  and  strain,  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Princess  and  Oxford  tribes;  but  it 
must  be  avowed  that,  with  ft  few  exceptions, 
the  visitor  did  not  find  them  what  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  see.  The  English  arc  accomplished 
dealers,  who  know  how  to  set  forth  the  merits 
of  what  they  have  to  sell  by  carefully  drawn 
and  high-sounding  advertisements,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  take  iu  the  inexperienced.  Their 
faith  iu  the  power  of  blood,  and  in  the  merit 
of  certain  tribes  where  near  relationship  ex 
ists,  perhaps  iu  excess,  is  no  doubt  justified  by 
the  reality.'  “But  after  what  we  have  seen,” 
says  he,  “we  find  exceptions  to  this  Cer¬ 
tain  bulls  which  were  shown  us  appeared  very 
inferior,  though  they  came  of  the  noblest  an¬ 
cestry.” 

The  above  paraphrase  gives  Mr.  Grollier’s 
first  impressions,  which  were  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observations.  In  fact,  bis  report 
abounds  in  statements  of  facts  of  interest 
enough  to  breeders  to  be  further  drawn  upon, 

B.  K.  JOHNSON. 

HOLLAND  CATTLE  (?). 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  see,  on  page  417  of 
your  issue  of  June  28,  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  DeVeer,  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  concerning  the 
name  Holstein  as  applied  to  the  breed  of  cattle 
we  import  from  Holland.  I  have  been  inte¬ 
rested  for  15  years  in  this  breed,  and  have  re¬ 
peatedly  advocated  changing  the  name  to 
Holland  Cattle,  which  Mr.  DeVeer  considers 
the  proper  name. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Rural  for  June  28 
you  give  the  two  largest  milk  records  ever 
made  iu  a  year— viz.,  Echo,  23.775  pounds  8 
ounces,  owned  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  of  Attica, 
N.  Y.,  and  Empress,  19,714  pounds,  4  ounces, 
owned  by  Hon.  Gerrit  S  Miller,  Petertero, 
N.  Y.  Iu  1869  1  bought  Echo’s  dam,  Crown 
Princess,  aud  Fraulein,  the  dam  of  her  sire, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  Friesland,  and  brought 
them  to  my  brother's  farm  in  Puterboro,  N. 

1  Y.,  where  Echo  was  bred.  While  in  Holland 

’  iu  1878-1879  my  brother  and  I  found  Empress, 
and  brought  her  to  Peterboro.  where  she  has 
just  made  the  above  record,  it  beiug  the  lar- 
1  gest  ever  made  in  America  by  an  imported 
l  (.ow  DUDLEY  MILLER. 

1  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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GREAT  HOLSTEIN  MILK  RECORD. 

Ox  April  1  last  10  different  cows  in  our 
herd  had  made  yearly  records,  ranging  from 
14,000  to  18,000  pounds,  with  an  average  of 
15  008  pounds,  63.10  ounces.  These  included 
every  mature  eow  that  we  had  owned  long 
enough  to  make  a  year's  record,  excepting  one 
which  had  teen  kept  for  family  nse  aud  thus 
prevented  from  making  a  record.  By  this 
average  we  think  one  eau  form  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  a  herd  than  by  a 
single  record,  even  though  that  record  he  an 
exceptional  and  astonishing  one. 

Clotbilde  has  just  closed  her  four-year- old 
record,  with  a  total  of  17,970  pounds  14ounces, 
which,  considering  her  former  performances, 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  records  yet  re¬ 
ported.  She  dropped  her  first  calf  when  only 
22  months  old,  soon  after  importation,  aud 
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just  after  coming  out  of  quarantine,  and  gave, 
in  11^  months,  8.964  pounds  2  ounces.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  throe  year- 
old  record  of  CO  pounds  iu  a  day.  1,733  pounds 
10  ounces  in  one  month,  and  15,622  pounds  2 
ounces  in  one  year,  making  a  grand  total  in 
three  years,  as  a  two.  three  and  four-year-old, 
of  42.557  pounds  2  ounces. 

Of  the  cows  now  milking  we  will  mention 
the  following,  with  the  records  to  Juuel,  and 
state  the  time  each  has  been  milked.  None  of 
these  are  being  pushed  for  large  yields,  and 
all  have  the  same  treatment  and  attention: 

Netherlnnd  Dowager,  nine-year  old  record, 
12,734  pounds  2  ounces,  in  one  year.  Dream 
of  Holland,  eight  years  old,  in  seven  months, 
8,015  pounds  2  ounces.  Crown  Jewel,  six 
years,  14,714  pounds  1  ounce,  in  one  year. 
Nctherlaud  Baroness,  six  years,  in  10  months, 
11,249  pounds  7  ounces.  Aaggie  Rosa,  six 
years,  16,156  pouuds  10  ounces,  in  one  year. 
Nctherlaud  Duchess,  five  years.  16,520  pounds 
7  ounce?,  iu  one  year.  Aaggie  Cornelia  2d, 
five  years  old.  in  three  months  10  days,  4,278 
pounds  13  ounces.  Aaggie  Beauty,  four  years, 
13,573  ponnds  15  ounces,  iu  one  year.  Nether- 
laud  Princess,  four  years,  12,789  pounds  18 
ounces,  in  one  year.  Cloth  dde,  four  years, 
17,970  pounds  14  ounces,  in  one  year.  Car- 
lotla,  four  years.  In  10  months  19  days,  10,509 
pounds  14  ounces.  Cameo,  four  .years,  in  K) 
months,  10,837  pounds  18  ounces.  Netherland 
Consort,  four  years,  in  four  months,  5,368 
pounds  4  ounces.  Addle,  four  years,  in  six 
mouths,  17  days,  8,608  pounds.  Lida,  two 
years  past,  iu  si.v  months  eight  days,  7,451 
pounds  2  ounces.  Aaggie  Leila,  two  years 
past,  in  three  months  20  days,  8,745  pounds  6 
ounces.  Netherlaud  Belle,  three  years,  18,649 
pounds  6  ounces,  in  one  year.  Netherlnnd 
Consort,  two  years,  10,248  pounds  7  ouuces, 
in  one  year.  Netherland  Countess,  two  years, 
9,48 1  pounds  12  ounces,  in  one  year.  Nether¬ 
land  Baroness  2d,  two  years,  10,825  pounds 
9  ounces,  iu  one  year.  Aegis  0th,  two  years, 
in  five  months  nineteen  days,  5,871  pouuds  15 
ounces.  Aaggie  May,  two  years,  in  1 1  months  , 
1 1  days,  9,279  pounds 6 ounces.  Aaggie  Beauty 
2d,  two  years,  in  11  months  14  duys,  9,684 
pounds  2  ounces. 

These  records,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
consider  very  promising,  and  earnestly  hope 
that  readers  of  the  Rural  will  carefully  study 

them.  SMITHS  &  POWELL. 


A  PROTEST. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Henry  Stewart  (for 
whom  I  have  great  respect)  misconstrues  my 
meaning,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  I  made 
no  reference  to  bad  butter  in  my  remarks 
(page  300),  but  distinctly  said,  if  he  can  make  a 
good,  sweet  article,  etc.  Now  with  regard  to 
the  Boston  butter  market,  1  simply  stated  a 
fact.  According  to  his  statement  .page  335) 
the  sale  of  hutter  depends  more  on  a  man’s 
superior  business  ability  and  his  knowledge  of 
how  to  put  it  on  the  market  at  an  advauced 
price  over  common  stuff,  than  ou  the  merits 
of  the  article  itself.  If  butter  sold  on  its 
merits,  us  he  says  it  does,  every  consignment 
that  reached  the  75-cent  standard  must  sell 
for  that  price,  and  those  that  fell  below,  would 
sell  for  what  they  were  worth,  the  same  as 
other  articles  of  commerce. 

Does  not  Dr.  Hoskius  use  rather  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  when  he  Characterizes  persons  as  fools 
and  beurs?  Now  bo  insinuates  that  my  barn 
and  buttery  are  du  ty,  simply  because  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  profit  of  expending  a  large  amount 
of  money  for  improved  butter-makmg  imple¬ 
ments,  when  as  good  an  article  can  be  made 
at  less  expense. 

Truly,  “great  minds  run  in  the  same  chan¬ 
nel,”  when  both  he  and  Mr.  Stewart  rniseou 
strue  my  language. 

Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.  e.  a.  h. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  STRAWBERRIES, 
BY  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS. 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  chief  industries  is  the 
cultivation  of  strawberries.  Situated  as  she 
is,  near  the  cities  of  New  Yjrkand  Philadel¬ 
phia,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  a  first- 
class  berry,  one  in  which  size  Is  all -important. 
This  necessitates  close  observation  and  the 
use  of  all  knowu  means  to  obtain  berries  of 
the  kind  required.  The  experiences  of 
many,  especially  during  the  present  season, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  juxtaposition  of 
certain  varieties  exerts  a  great,  influence  upon 
the  fruit,  and  in  many  instances  success  or 
failure  seems  to  be  traceable  to  this  source. 
The  Manchester,  one  of  the  pistillate  varieties, 
would  seem  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  perfect-flowering 
varieties  planted  near  it.  Prominent  among 
these  maybe  named  the  Sharpless.  The  fruit 
resulting  from  the  union  of  these  two  sorts  is 
of  larger  size  than  that  resulting  from  a  cross  of 
any  other  perfect  flowering  variety,  so  far  as 


known;  it  is  sufficiently  firm  for  a  reasonably 
near  market;  iu  shape  it  closely  resembles 
the  Sharpless,  being,  iu  ninny  cases,  picked 
into  the  same  basket,,  passing  for  the  Sharp¬ 
less,  and  selling  for  the  same  price  per  quart; 
but  the  yield  is  double  tlu>  number  of  quarts 
per  acre,  and  the  money  value  is  three  times 
as  great. 

Figure  218  represents  the  fruit  resulting 


Manchester  and  Sharpless  Strawberry. 

Fig.  218. 

from  across  of  the  Manchester  and  Sharpless, 
as  grown  in  my  experimental  beds.  The 
plants  were  set  out  in  September.  1883,  iu  rows 
in  which  Manchester  and  Sharplesa  were  set 
alternately,  and  all  were  allowed  to  run  ac 
will.  The  soil  being  quite  heavy,  the  large 
size  of  the  Sharpless  would  not  allow  of  the 
intermingling  of  the  fruit  until  the  third 
picking;  but  after  that  nil  the  berries  were 
placed  in  the  same  basket  and  brought  the 
same  price  as  the  Sharpless,  as  did  nil  the  Man- 
cheaters  from  the  bed.  in  lighter  soils,  where 
the  size  of  the  Sharpless  is  less,  even  in  field 
culture,  all  are  picked  into  the  same  basket 
from  the  first.  Even  in  those  sections  where 
the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
berries,  those  of  this  cross  bring  12  cents  a 
quart,  instead  of  eight,  t  he  price  at  which  the 
best  of  any  of  the  other  perfect- flowering 
varieties  ore  sold.  One  cultivator  informed 
me  that,  from  close  accounts  kept,  by  him,  the 
cross  of  the  Sharpless  and  Manchester  yielded 
him  two  quarts  of  berries,  worth  24  cents, 
from  the  same  area  of  land  on  which  any 
other  variety  crossed  on  the  Manchester  would 
yield  only  one  quart,  worth  eight  cents. 

Figure  219  is  the  fruit  resulting  from  a  cross 


Manchester  and  Minor  Strawberry. 
Fig.  219. 


It  posesses  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
James  Vick,  and  is  not  very  prolific.  The 
James  \  ick  with  me  has  many  sterile  blos¬ 
soms,  which  is  also  the  case  when  the  Man¬ 
chester  is  planted  ucar  it.  There  appears  to 
bo  a  lack  of  pollen  to  fertilize  it  properly. 
This  characteristic  of  the  James  Vick  is  seen 
only  where  it  is  planted  alone  or  near  a  pis 
tillato  variety,  iu  rows  near  the  Atlantic  or 
Prince  of  Berries,  it  is  really  a  good  berry,  of 
good  size,  prolific  and  firm. 

Among  the  other  berries  on  trial  thisseason 
is  Nigh’s  Superb,  which  has  been  tested  for  the 
first  time.  As  to  the  influence  of  other  va¬ 
rieties  upon  its  fruit,  planted  near  the  James 
Vick,  the  vino  is  not  prolific,  and  the  fruit  is 
small.  In  company  with  Piper’s,  the  fruit  is 
larger  in  size  and  much  more  abundant  In 
a  row  between  the  Atlantic  and  Cumberland, 
the  result  is  about  the  same  as  with  the  James 
Vick;  set  between  the  Atlantic  and  President 
Liucolu,  the  fruit  is  very  large,  the  yield 
three  times  os  great  as  that  from  any  other 
cross,  and  the  berries  are  worth  double  the 
price  per  quart.  The.  Sharpless  and  Nigh’s 
Superb  are  no  better  than  the  Jntnos  Vick. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  nenr  should 
a  perfect- flowering  variety  be  planted  to  a 
pistillate  to  etleet  the  greatest  good  i  In  prao 
tice  every  fourth  plant  in  the  row,  iu  spring 
settings,  should  he  a  perfect  flowering  one,  al- 
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Manchester  and  Jas.  Vick  Strawberry. 
Fig.  230. 


lowing  both  t.o  grow  together.  Setting  at  this 
distance  has  been  found  to  produce  the  best 
results.  At  the  distance  of  five  feet,  or  over, 
any  great  modifying  influence  seems  to  be 
lost.  The  perfect  flowering  plant  will  exert 
sufficient  influence  to  fertilize  the  blossom  at 
a  much  greater  distance,  but  the  greater  the 
distance  the  less  the  modifying  influence. 
The  experiments  So  far  made,  have  in  every 
instance  that  i  know  of,  been  upon  land  on 
which  chemical  fertilizers  are  extensively 
employed. 

In  closing,  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be 
out  of  place; — Investigate  and  experiment  on 
small  plots  ar.  first:  because  the  cross  of  the 
Manchester  and  Sharpless  has  proved  success¬ 
ful  iu  many  localities,  that  fact  is  no  proof 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  pistillate  and  per¬ 
fect  flowering  plants  will  huvo  a  similar  in 
fluenceinall  sections,  and  on  all  varieties. 
Make  haste  slowly  and  surely,  if  at  all. 

J.  B.  ROGERS. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  STRAWBERRY  EXPERT. 

PRES.  T.  T.  LYON, 


of  the  Manchester  and  Miner’s  Prolific.  This 
berry,  although  above  the  average  in  size, 
exceedingly  firm  iu  texture,  and  iu  all  respects 
much  superior  to  the  cross  of  the  Manchester 
and  Wilson,  has  the  same  prominent  fault 
viz  .  imperfect  fertilization  of  the  tip  of  the 
berry,  shown  in  the  engraving  by  the  small¬ 
ness  of  one  side  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
berries  arc  ill-shaped,  making  a  very  poor 
appearance  in  the  basket.  1  am  inclined  to 
believe  this  defect  comes  from  the  Miner,  as 
experiments  made  by  setting  the  plants  in  soils 
of  varying  richness  do  not  prevent  or  rem¬ 
edy  the  evil. 

This  is  a  defect  very  prevalent  among  all 
berries  in  high  culture,  and  especially  so 
where  pistillate  and  perfect-flowering  sorts  are 
planted  together.  Borne  varieties  possess  it  as 
an  inherent  characteristic;  but  1  do  not  think 
the  Manchester  can  bo  classed  among  these. 
There  is  another  class  in  which  thus  is  devel¬ 
oped  iu  very  rich  land,  imparting  too  much 
vigor  to  the  fruit  in  the  race  for  size.  Iu  this 
class  the  Manchester  and  Sharpless  may  both 
be  included.  To  impart  this  defect  to  a  cross 
of  the  Manchester  and  he  Sharpless  requires 
too  great  an  expenditure  for  manures  ever  to 
become  a  very  great  evil  The  Jersey  Queen 
often  exhibits  this  characteristic  in  moderately 
rich  soils,  iu  which  case  removal  to  a  poorer 
grouud  is  a  preventive.  Still  another  class 
consists  of  those  in  whieh  the  pollen  of  the 
perfect  flowering  variety  would  seem  to  be 
the  governing  force.  Here  no  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  would  seem  to  modify 
the  fruit  in  this  respect.  In  this  class  I  find 
the  Manchester  with  very  many  of  the  per¬ 
fect  flowering  varieties. 

The  Manchester,  fertilized  by  the  James 
Vick  (Fig.  220),  would  seem  to  represent 
still  another  modification  of  fruit.  The  berry, 
though  perfect  in  form,  is  of  small  size,  but 
firm,  of  good  color  and  an  excellent  shipper. 


WIIAT  X  SAW  AND  I, EARNED. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Michigan,  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  Bidwell.  Michigan,  Pomona,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  has  now 
been  engaged  for  more  thou  30  years  in  the 
origination  or  new  varieties  of  this  fruit.  He 
started  out  with  the  idea  that  tile  most  promis¬ 
ing  material  for  such  purpose  must  necessarily 
be  found  in  our  indigenous  varieties,  in  ex 
pc  rim  outing  with  which  one  of  his  earliest 
productions  was  a  pistillate,  which  ho  dcsig- 
nated  as  Pistillate  Scarlet.  As  1  understand, 
he  has  used  this  persistently,  by  crossing  upon 
It  other  desirable  sorts,  the  Bidwell  being  the 
result  of  a  cross  of  this  character, 

A  more  recent  batch  of  seedlings  are  the 
result  of  across  of  the  Bidwell  upon  the  Pis¬ 
tillate  Scarlet  and  Crescent.  In  looking  over 
these  seedlings  In  fruit,  1  wus  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  same  law, 
the  application  of  which  has  evolved  among 
an  mala  ihe  Short-horn,  the  Devon,  the  Jer 
Shy  and  other  breeds,  applies  also,  with  full 
force,  in  the  caso  of  plants,  a.v  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  iu  the  results  of  these  reproductions. 
The  form,  color,  high  flavor,  size  and  vigor 
of  the  Bidwell,  and  even  its  glaucous  foliage 
(originally  derived  from  the  Pistillate  Scarlet), 
ure  reproduced  with  but  slight  variations  iu 
these  seedlings,  while  those  from  the  crosses 
upon  the  Crescent  show  this  cross  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  both  foliage  and  fruit. 

A  plant,  here  and  there,  of  some  half  dozen 
of  these  seedlings,  had  been  reserved  at  pick¬ 
ing  time,  in  anticipation  of  my  visit.  The 
size,  color  and  quality  of  the  fruit  were  sur¬ 
prising,  and  the  productiveness  and  vigor  of 
the  plants  were  simply  wonderful.  Although 
l  did  not  see  the  berries  picked  and  measured, 
I  am  confident  that  a  full  quart  could  have 
been  picked  from  anv  one  of  a  dozen  plants, 
while  a  largo  number  of  berries  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  would  have  remained.  Besides 


these  especially  noted,  there  were  hundreds  of 
others;  and  I  especially  observed  the  fact  that 
a  strong  family  resemblance,  as  well  as  an 
unusually  high  average  of  quality,  seems  to 
run  through  the  entire  batch  of  seedlings, 
which  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the 
close  system  of  breeding  from  a  single  pa¬ 
rent  through  an  extended  series  of  repro¬ 
ductions  Doubtless  much  may  be  due  to  the 
excellent  management  of  the  plantation;  but 
after  making  largo  allowance  for  this,  I  feel 
warranted  iu  saying  that,  there  remains  a  far 
greater  amouut  of  vigor  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  so  considerable  it  number  of  varieties 
elsewhere,  much  greater  than  that  of  several 
of  our  popular  sorts  growing  in  the  same  rows, 
and  with  the  same  treatment. 

I  noted  especially  the  following,  which  have 
not  been  previously  described:  No.  11,  a  cross 
of  bidwell  on  Pistillate  Scarlet;  of  the  same 
form  as  Bidwell ;  large,  productive,  quite  late. 
No.  27,  Bidwell  on  Pistillate  Scarlet.,  late;  one 
of  the  most  productive;  large.  No.  28,  Bid- 
well  on  Pistillate  Scarlet;  truncate  conical; 
later  than  Bidwell;  large,  very  productive. 
No.  45,  Bidwell  ou  Crescent;  round,  large 
enormously  productive,  with  dark,  rich  foli¬ 
age. 

Of  those  above  noted,  all.  except  perhaps 
one,  are  pistillate,  affording  a  mark  d  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  doubt  I  expressed  last  year, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  respecting  the  tendency  of  tho  prac¬ 
tice  of  breeding  fronipistillat.es.  to  perpetuate 
such  defects  in  the  offspring;  to  say  nothing 
of  a  very  possible  danger  that,  by  continued 
reproduction,  t.no  ability  of  apparently  per¬ 
fect-flowering  seedlings  may  become  so  far 
compromised  as  to  endanger  their  sufficiency 
for  the  office  of  fertilization — a  result  which, 
by  analogy,  we  may  assume  to  be  altogether 
possible,  even  with  plants  that  may  produce 
anthers  freely,  and  whose  pollen  may  not, 
even  under  the  microscope,  betray  tho  tact  of 
its  insufficiency, 

I  saw  hero,  also,  Hathaway’s,  Nos.  3,  5,  and 
9,  which  were  noticed  as  promising 
in  the  Rural  last  year.  No  5,  especially, 
seems  to  fully  sustain  its  previous  character. 
Tills  has  been,  for  some  time,  iu  the  hands  of 
several  persons  for  trial,  whose  reports  of  its 
performances  will  doubtless  bo  given  to  tho 
public  in  due  time. 

South  Haveu,  Mich. 


NEW  SMALL  FRUITS. 


I  have  just  returned  from  my  trip  through 
New  Jersey,  I  uever  saw  so  much  to  interest 
in  so  short,  a  time  in  my  life,  in  the  berry  line. 
The  show  of  Em  ly  Harvest  Blackberries  at  Mr. 
Parry’s  place,  is  perfectly  wonderful,  it  not 
only  excelled  anything  I  hud  ever  seen,  but 
anything  Die  most  vivid  imagination  could 
conceive.  T  saw  the  Marlboro  Raspberry  in 
all  Its  glory— or,  at  least,  all  the  glory  it  will 
ever  attain  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  on  Die  best 
of  soil  and  given  tho  best  possible  treatment; 
but  the  canes  were  faltering-  would  not  bring 
out  their  tiist,  crop.  1  hesitate  to  say  it,  lest  it 
should  be  attributed  to  bins  of  mind,  or  cred¬ 
ited  to  seltinhncss  or  jealousy;  but  rny  firm 
conviction  is,  from  what  1  have  seen  of  tho 
Marlboro,  it  will  not  do  for  New  Jersey  and 
locations  south  ward.  I  can  see  nothing  in  its 
canes  but  Idicus  blood.  It  is  a  splendid  and 
lieautiful  fruit,  and  I  believe  of  tho  greatest 
value  where  the  Antwerp  and  other  foreign 
varieties  succeed;  but,  mark  my  word,  it  is 
not  going  to  succeed  where  the  other  varieties 
of  Idle  us  fail,  and  only  those  of  the  Strigosus 
Or  American  Red  species  succeed.  I  appre¬ 
hend  a  great  many  will  throw  away  their 
money  for  plants  of  Marlboro,  who  live  in 
sections  whore  varieties  of  foreign  blood  fail — 
Micii  as  Franconia,  Clarke,  Bello  de  Foutenay, 
Knovet’s  Giant,  etc.,  just  as  was  tho  case  with 
tho  old  Hudson  River  Antwerp.  To  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  the  best  tiling  I  saw  at  Mr,  Parry’s 
place  was  the  Crimson  Beauty.  The  only  fault 
one  could  find  with  it  is,  that  it  seems  unpro¬ 
ductive— a  very  serious  defect,  to  bo  sure. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  Early 
Cluster  Blackberry.  I  saw  it  at  its  home  under 
the  best  treatment;  but  it  was  not  so  large,  or 
so  handsome,  or  so  productive,  or  so  curly  by 
two  weeks  as  Early  Harvest,  and  it  was  at 
least  tt  week  later  than  Wilson  Junior.  This 
—the  Wilson  Junior— on  light  soli,  was  making 
a  very  tino  show  indeed.  It  is  exceedingly 
large  and  commencing  to  ripen,  corning  in 
immediately  after  tho  Ilurvost  has  ripened  its 
crop. 

The  Messrs.  Hun  Soil  have  the  most  remark¬ 
able  Collection  of  now  raspberries  I  have  ever 
seen  of  any  fruit,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they 
have  all  originated  under  ordinary  treatment, 
not  highly  stimulated,  as  Mr.  Durand’s  straw¬ 
berries  have  been.  What  would  you  think  of 
a  raspberry  maturing  its  crop  with  tho  Sharp- 
Joss  Straw  berry) — cu  m  men  cat  l  to  ripen  with 
the  Sharpies?,  and  had  all  ripened  and  gone 
when  the  latter  had  finished  ripening.  Tho 
Messrs,  H.  have  such  a  berry,  and  another, 
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very  early,  of  Strigosus  blood,  yet  as  large  as 
the  Marlboro.  a.  b.  C. 

[As  regards  the  Murlboro,  it  may  be  Faid 
that  we  were  the  first  to  test  it  outside  of  the 
originator’s  grounds,  and  that  it  has  proven 
with  us  of  sturdy  growth,  productive,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  promising  in  the  same  soil  and  plot 
with  Superb,  Bansell,  Gregg,  Soubegan,  etc. 
Eds.]  _ _ 

COAL-ASHES  FOR  INSECT  PESTS. 

I  have  found  hard  coal-ashes  to  be  a  sure 
preventive  of  the  destruction  of  squash  vines 
by  the  striped  bug,  and  also  of  radishes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  turnips  by  the  turnip  beetle.  I  ap¬ 
ply  them  with  a  flower  sieve  as  soon  as  the 
plants  commence  to  come  through  the  ground, 
and  every  few  days  thereafter  early  in  the 
morning  while  the  dew  is  on.  They  should 
also  be  applied  after  every  rain. 

Wheaton,  Ill.  w.  h.  w. 


farm  Cjconoimj. 


A  CHEAP  SILO. 

I  think  this  plan  will  nearly  explain  itself. 
For  the  convenience  of  tilling,  the  root  should 
be  made  in  sections  of  about  five  feet,  so  as 
to  lie  tulccu  off  when  the  silo  is  being  tilled, 
and  it  should  be  made  as  light  as  regard  for 
safety  will  permit.  The  form  ol  the  rafters 
at  the  bottom  will  prevent  it  from  blowing 
off,  and  after  Oiling  there  should  be  a  three-cor- 
nercd  cleat  fastened  to  the  barn,  to  hold  the  top 
down  and  help  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Over  the 
front  of  each  section,  there  must,  be  a  batten 
about  four  inches  wide,  fastened  only  on  one 
side  of  the  joint.  There  should  be  a  half  inch 
iron  rod  across  the  center,  to  prevent  spread¬ 
ing  when  weighted ;  this  should  be  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  out  while  the  silo  is 
being  filled,  and  a  brace  should  be  put  on  out¬ 
side  during  the  operation.  If  the  silo  is  filled 

I  Ground  Plan. 

10x28  feet  Inside, 


End  Wall  of  Barn. 


Labor  and  nails  on  rough  lumber,  at  *10  per  m..  11  00 
Labor  and  nailB  on  matched  lumber,  at  $7.50 ....  23.2o 

Total .  . *9f>28 

Onandaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  hayden. 

.  •»  ♦  » - 

A  CORN  CRIB. 

Fig.  222  is  the  plan  of  a  corn-crib  which,  is 
large  enough  to  hold  100  bushels  for  each  foot 
in  bight.  Narrow  cril>s  are  preferable  to 
wide  ones.  The  general  complaint  against 
wide  cribF.  is  that,  if  the  corn  is  cribbed  while 
it  is  wet,  it  will  mold  in  the  center  of  the 
crib.  The  dotted  lines  adjoining  one  of  the 
cribs,  represent  a  box  with  a  lid,  projecting 
from  the  bottom  of  tbe  crib.  A  section  of 
the  box  is  shown  at  Fig.  1.  If  the  corn  in 
both  cribs  is  to  be  fed,  it  would  be  better  to 
put  a  box  on  each  crib;  blit  if  the  corn  is  to  be 
taken  to  market,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  have  at  the  bottom  of  the  crib,  several 
doors,  binged  at  the  top  and  fastened  down 
with  pins  in  the  floor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
When  the  corn  is  to  be  taken  to  market,  open 
one  of  the  doors  by  drawing  the  pin  from  the 
floor;  raise  the  door  up  and  fasten  it.  The 
corn  will  fall  out  on  the  floor,  and  may  then 
be  scooped  into  the  wagon. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Shull,  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio,  for  the  above  plan 
and  description. 
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Manshury  Barley.— Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  kindly 
sends  us  the  following  history  of  this  variety 
of  barley,  about  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
made  Inquiries: 

In  the  private  records  of  the  Experimental 
Farm  for  1872,  is  the  following  entry:  “Man- 


bor’s  broke  through  the  fence  and  destroyed  the  crop- 
The  next  year  I  found  not  a  few  of  the  plants  that 
had  been  trampled,  growing  vigorously  among  grass 
and  weeds  a*  a  proof  of  Its  hard lne«j, and  concluded 
tosend  for  seed  again,  to  compare  It  with  other  kinds 
recommended  for  soil  similar  to  ours,  the  two  rowed 
and  six  rowed  varieties  from  Peru,  the  Berberry, 
from  Nopaul,  Australia,  Spain,  Denmark,  England  ; 
the  Chevalier,  etc.. more  than  a  dozen  sort*,  of  which 
only  the  Mandschurcy  and  Victoria  proved  worthy 
of  cultivation.  From  one  pound  ot  seed  of  each  I 
raised  K*  buahel  ot  Mandschurey.  one  bushel  of 
Victoria 'both  six-rowed i  and  a  peck  or  less  of  the 
rest.  The  victoria  was  more  white  with  a  silvery 
shine,  the  Mandschurey  darker,  with  olive  or  walnut 
green  pigment.  Two  years  later  I  sent  a  sample  to 
your  University,!  advertised  the  merit*  in  one  or 
two  papers,  and  farmers  from  neighboring  town) 
and  counties  commenced  to  sow  It  exclusively.  Hol¬ 
sters  declared  It  superior  for  malt,  but  merchants 
and  brewers  found  It  In  their  Interest,  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers  to  depreciate  It  for  stained  color, 
which  Induced  farmers  to  cut  It  before  the  nnturul 
color  Is  developed,  and  cause*  loss  In  weight  and 
price,  and  may  be  degeneration.  Tills  Is  the  history 
of  Mandschurey  barley  so  far  a*  my  experience  goes. 

Mr.  Grunow’s  farm  was  the  first  center  for 
the  dissemination  of  this  seed;  the  University 
Experimental  Farm  proved  the  second;  the 
third  was  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington. 

In  regard  to  tbe  spelling  of  the  name  of  this 
barley,  the  reader  will  notice  that  there  are 
several  ways  already  given  in  this  report. 
Prof.  Daniells  in  his  original  entry,  spells  it 
Manshury;  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  has  it  Mensury,  while  Dr.  Gru- 
now  writes  it  Mandschurey. 

A  letter  to  Dr.  Grunow  upon  this  matter 
brought  the  following  reply: 

Mipruv,  May  1C,  IHR4. 
W.  A.  Henry.  Prof,  of  Agriculture.  Madison.  Wls. 

Dr au  Sra:-ln  answer  to  yours,  I  can  sny  that  the 
barley  was  first  Introduced  into  Germany,  and  re 
commended  under  the  name  Mandschurcl  or  Maud- 
schurcy,  from  the  country  where  It  was  found  (the 
north  western  part  Of  the  Chinese  Empire.)  In  Gor 
man  geographies  and  maps  It  l>  spelled  Mamlsehurcd 
(or  ey  i,  or  called  Amurland  orTungu«Ion.  In  German 
It  would  not  be  Incorrect  to  use  Mandshury  or  el, 
and  omit  the  <f.  If  I  erroneously  used  Mandshury  or 
Manshury,  I  thought  It  was  the  English  expression 
for  Manschoor.  Yours,  h.  grunow. 
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Silo.  Fig.  221. 


to  the  top  of  the  plate,  the  weight  will  settle 
it  about  to  A,  if  the  contents  are  thoroughly 
trodden  down  while  filling,  and  therefore  the 
liniug  on  the  inside  of  the  barn  and  tbe  saw¬ 
dust  filling  need  not  go  any  higher.  All  the 
covering,  except  the  roof  and  the  lining  up  to 
A,  may  be  good,  sound,  square-edged  hemlock 
boards,  neither  planed  nor  matched,  I  have 
put  the  labor  at  present  carpenters’  wages, 
which  are  very  high. 

If  the  barn  should  stand  on  a  basement  wall, 
it  would  be  only  necessary  to  plaster  the  wall 
on  the  outside  if  it  is  true,  and  muke  out  the 
hight  above  the  wall  in  this  way  on  the  barn 
side.  If  it  were  not  for  this  form  of  roof,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  at  least  five  feet 
higher  to  give  room  to  tread  down  the  silage. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  foundations: 
a  trench  dug  below  the  frost  one  foot  wide, 
filled  with  concrete,  is  best.  It  should  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  widest  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  frost  can¬ 
not  heave  the  walls;  or  the  building  may  be 
put  on  posts,  and  the  air  excluded  by  banking 
on  the  outside. 

Drainage,  so  that  no  water  can  get  into  it 
more  than  the  little  that  may  leak  through 
the  roof,  is  absolutely  necessary;  this,  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  air,  cutting  the  silage  fine  (one-third 
of  an  inch),  and  sufficient  weight  will  secure 
good  silage.  I  have  found  1,000  pounds  to 
the  square  yard  sufficient  weight. 

Most  of  this  labor  can  be  done  by  any  good 
farm  hand  of  ordinary  ingenuity,  if  he  has  a 
carpenter  with  him. 

BILL  OF  TIMBER. 

Hemlock.  Ft- 

14  studH  for  barn,  12  foet,  2x3 .  224 

24  studs  for  silo,  (3  feet,  2x10 . . .  620 

1  sill  for  «11o,  8.1  root  :lxiu  .  75 

2  sills  for  silo,  17  feet,  :ixl(i .  80 

1  plain  for  silo,  SOfeet  8x10... . . .  75 

2  plates  for  silo,  12  fivt,  2x10 .  40 

4  scantling,  12  foot,  8x4 .  48 

Total...,  .  1,042 

BILL  FOR  ROOF. 

Spruce.  Ft. 

12  rafters,  12  feet  Iona,  l(*x? .  1U5 

24  roof  joists,  5  feet  long,  1(4x6 .  90 

Total  .  195 

8.100  feet  of  matched  spruce  boards. 

1.100  feet  of  hemlock,  at  $18.50 . $14.85 

105  feet  of  rough  sprucejat  $15.80...  .  1.58 

8.100  feet  of  spruce,  planed  and  matched,  at  $1S.  45.80 


sbury  Barley:  Seed  from  H.  Grunow,  Esq.,  f 
Mifflin,  Iowa  Co.,  Wisconsin.  A  six-rowed 
variety;  14  pounds  sown,”  etc.  This  reeord 
was  made  by  Prcf.  W.  W.  Daniells,  then  in 
charge  of  tbe  Experimental  Farm,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  seed  from  Mr.  Grunow.  Prof.  Dan- 
iclls  continued  to  grow  and  disseminate  this 
variety  along  with  the  other  seeds  until  he 
gave  up  charge  of  the  farm  in  1880.  Upon  as¬ 
suming  charge  of  tbe  farm,  since  the  record 
showed  excellent  fields  for  the  Manshury 
barley,  it  was  decided  to  tabulate  the  yield  for 
the  several  years  during  which  it  had  been 
grown,  in  order  that  a  comparison  might  be 
drawn  with  other  varieties.  The  yields  of  tbe 
five  best  varieties  of  barley  that  have  been 
grown  on  the  farm  since  1870,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


It  would  seem  best  to  hold  to  the  name  used 
by  Prof.  Daniells,  and  under  which  most  of 
the  barley  has  been  distributed,  viz.,  Man¬ 
shury. 

As  to  the  yield  of  the  Manshury  barley  in 
comparison  with  other  varieties,  reports  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  very  favorable,  the  only  other 
variety  that  approaches  it  being  the  Scotch. 
The  reports  received  have  been  very  numer¬ 
ous,  but  only  a  few  will  be  here  quoted,  to 
show  how  it  is  regarded  in  various  parts  of 
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Variety. 


Manshury  . 
chevalier.. 
Common 
Scotch  .. 
Saxoninn.. 
Probsiler  . 


Yields  In  bushels  of  43  pounds  each  ~ 
In  the  year.  ®» 
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Finding  that  parties  were  advertising  this 
barley  as  originating  in  Canada,  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  University  or  Mr.  Grunow  any  credit 
for  the  work,  it  was  thought  best  to  look  up 
the  history  a  little  more  carefully.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Mr.  Grunow  shows  where 
tbe  seed  came  from  to  him : 

Mifflin,  Iowa  Co.,  Wls.,  Jan.  IB,  1884. 

Dear  Sir: -In  answer  to  year  request  of  January 
8,  about  Mandschurey  Burley.  I  can  state  that  while 
,u  Germany,  In  the  Spring  ofl.861,  Ferdinand  Due-hike, 
of  Erfurt,  at  present  director  of  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Potsdam,  aud  gardener  to  the  Emperor  at 
Sans  Som'l,  advised  me  to  try  a  variety  of  barley 
which  a  scK-utlflc  traveler  had  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Eastern  Ada  i  Mandschurey).  about 
1359.  and  which  had  proved  on  trial  to  exceed  the 
crop  of  any  other  variety  and  to  be  No.  1  for  brew¬ 
ing  purposes.  In  the  first  year  of  my  experiment 
with  about  two  pounds  of  the  seed.  It  excelled  all 
varieties  I  had  before  seen,  in  formation  of  roots, 
stems,  leaves  and  ears,  but  the  cattle  from  a  neigh 


Corn  Crib.  Fig.  222. 

Wisconsin: — Isaac  Clark,  Galesville,  states 
that  when  sowed  side  by  Bide  on  the  same  day, 
the  Manshury  yielded  one-half  more  than  the 
common  barley  that  he  had  usually  sowed.  J. 
F.  Wegner,  of  Horicon.  Dodge  County,  raised 
60  bushels  per  acre  on  eight  acres.  Wm.  Van 
Waters,  of  West  Salem,  LaCrosse  County, 
harvested  680  bushels  from  15  acres.  J.  K.  P. 
Porter,  of  Cooksville,  Rock  County,  harvested 
2,350  bushels  from  100  bushels  of  seed  sown. 
Herbert  Bliss,  of  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan 
County,  raised  150  bushels  on  acres. 


Such  is  the  history  of  this  barley,  so  far  as 
we  can  write  it.  The  credit  of  introduction 
and  dissemination  should  be  duly  given  to 
those  to  whom  the  honor  is  due,  rather  than 
to  our  Canadian  friends,  who  raise  good  bar¬ 
ley,  but  did  not  originate  the  Manshury. 

Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Ag.  Ex. 
Station,  made  a  careful  series  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  how  seed  potatoes  had  better  be 
cut,  if  cut  at  all.  The  best,  yields  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  whole  potatoes  of  “good  size;”  the 
next  from  tbe  stem  end;  the  next  from  the 
seed  end;  the  next  from  the  “  ordiuary  cut;” 
the  next  from  what  he  calls  Dr,  Sturtevant’s 
cut;  the  uext  from  thick  parings  of  the  skin, 
and  tbe  least  yield  from  thin  parings.  By 
“ordinary”  cut  is  meant  that  the  potatoes, 
are  cut  to  one  eye  without  regard  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  cut.  The  “  thick  parings  ”  left 
only  one  third  of  the  flesh  of  the  tuber.  Tbe 
parings  were  cut  to  one  eye,  and  this  was 
thought  to  be  directly  the  opposite  of  Dr. 
Sturtevant’s  method,  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  these  colutnus,  and  experimented 
upon  at  the  Rural  Grouuds.  One-third  of 
the  potato  was  taken  for  the  seed-end,  and  two- 
thirds  for  the  stem-end.  It  will  be  seen  that 
from  this  test,  as  from  our  own,  there  is  more 
of  ingenuity  than  of  value  in  Dr.  Sturtevaut’s 
method,  which  consbt?,  in  short,  in  having  the 
flesh  of  each  eye  cut  through  the  center  of 
the  potato.  _ 

Adulteration  of  French  Wines.— Eng¬ 
lish  tourists  in  Paris  are  generally  delighted 
with  tbe  cheapness  of  the  wine,  but  their  sat¬ 
isfaction  would  be  a  good  deal  tempered  if 
they  always  know  its  ingredients.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  recipe  for  wine  for  the  Parisian 
market:  “  Pour  into  a  cask  a  quantity  of 
water,  to  which  add  potato  juice,  barley 
juice,  sugar,  yeast,  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar, 
violet  roots,  elder  blossoms,  bleaching  liquid, 
and  glycerine.  Vary  the  names  of  the  wines 
according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
the  ingredients  are  used.”  We  certain]}'  do 
not  wonder  that  the  Government  is  consider 
ing  what  further  steps  it  can  take  to  check 
the  growing  habit  of  making  wine  without 

the  interference  of  the  grape. 

- »»« 

Inequality  of  Prices. — The  disparity  of 
the  price  of  grain  and  that  of  beef,  hog  pro¬ 
ducts,  poultry  and  dairy  products,  is  remarka¬ 
ble.  The  price  of  wheat  is  not  greater  than 
it  was  a  half  a  century  ago,  while  that  of  live 
stock  is  double  what  it  was  even  30  years  ago, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Republican.  Even  greater 
has  been  the  increase  of  the  price  of  butter, 
cheese,  poultry  and  eggs.  This  inequality  is 
owing  no  doubt,  in  part,  tb  changed  methods 
of  cultivation,  but  it  is  still  abnormal,  and 
cannot  continue  as  a  fixed  condition  of  things. 

Dried  Corn  fodder  and  Ensilage  — At 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  dried 
corn-fodder  was  tested  with  ensilage,  and  the 
following  conclusions  were  reached:  1.  Green 
fodder  corn  dried  in  shocks  was  preserved  as 
well  as  that  in  a  silo.  2.  Dried  fodder-corn 
cut  and  crushed  was  eaten  with  as  little  waste 
as  silage.  8.  In  three  cases  out  of  four  the 
quantity  of  milk  was  not  increased  by  silage. 
The  quantity  of  food  given  was  in  each  case 
the  same,  as  shown  by  analyses;  18  percent,  of 
dry  matter  was  lost  in  preserving  green  fod¬ 
der-corn;  the  loss  was  the  same  whether  the 
corn  was  packed  in  a  silo  or  shocked  for 
drying. 

- »«« 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Milk  and  Cream. — We  are  gleaniug  very 
many  bright  ideas  from  the  late  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Prof. 
Newton  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  to  add  anything  to  the  annual  talk 
about  milk;  but  be  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
read  a  few  statistics  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  This  he  did.  and  the  figures  showed 
that  iu  1879  a  can  of  milk  per  day  for  the  year 
was  worth  $340.60;  iu  1880,  $410,  and  In  1883 
$474.80,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of 

tbe  milk  had  improved.... . 

Carp-raising  is  a  success  at  the  Kansas 
State  Ag.  College,  aud  that  it  may  be  made  a 
success  elsewhere,  with  a  small  expenditure  of 
time,  labor  and  money,  seems  clearly  proved 
by  its  experiment;  and  that,  with  ponds  ar 
ranged  as  are  those  at  the  College,  other  kinds 
of  fish  than  carp  may  be  profitably  raised, 

seems  equally  patent . . . 

Charles  Downing  says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tri¬ 
bune,  that  a  great  deal  of  canned  fruit  is  pre¬ 
pared  when  quite  hard  and  unripe,  which 
makes  it  look  inviting,  but  it  does  not  com¬ 
pare  iu  quality  with  that  which  is  put  up  ripe. 
Sugar  when  cooked  with  fruit  renders  it  hard 
and  indigestible;  but  the  practice,  now  bap. 
pily  coming  into  use,  of  usiDg  no  sugar  when 
canning,  but  adding  it  when  put  upon  the 

table,  is  a  great  improvement . 

Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given  of 
the  fact,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  Short-horn 
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s  the  favorite  dairy  cow  of  English  farmers. 
So  says  the  Breeders’  Gazette . 

Mb.  Abbott  said  that  cream  was  a  commo¬ 
dity  that  would  be  had  by  a  certain  class,  and 
it  is  because  of  that  that  skim-milk  is  pro¬ 
duced.  If,  however,  skim-milk  should  be  put 
upon  the  market  and  distinctly  sold  for  exact¬ 
ly  what  it  was,  in  his  judgment  there  would  bo 
a  greater  demand  for  it  than  for  pure  milk. . . 

Mr  Browning,  of  Camden,  said  he  knew  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  quality  of  milk  varied 
with  the  different  seasons,  and  admitted  that 
sometimes  the  milk  from  bis  herd  fell  below 
thestandard  fixed  by  law,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  be  arrested  so  long  as  he  sold  whole  milk, 
even  if  it  should  not  come  up  to  the  legal  re¬ 
quirements.  . . . . . 

Mr.  Dodd  has  been  engaged  in  the  milk 
business  over  40  years,  and  he  knows  that  the 
quality  of  the  milk  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  feeding  strong  or  light  food.  He  likes  the 
law . . . . . . 

Mr,  Neilson  thinks  that  if  the  same  plan 
that  has  been  pursued  with  fertilizers  should 
be  adopted  in  reference  to  milk,  It  would  set¬ 
tle  the  whole  matter.  Let  samples  be  taken 
from  raisers  and  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  when  analyzed  let,  the  result  be 
published,  with  the  name  of  the  party  from 
whom  the.  sample  was  obtained,  Tn  that  way 
poor  milk  would  bo  driven  from  the  market.. 

Says  Mr.  Olcott  of  the  Courant:  “If  your 
sink  drain  offends  you,  cut  it  off.” . 

Ok  20  varieties  of  winter  wheat  tested  at 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Station,  Finley  was  the 
first  to  ripen  and  gave  the  heaviest  yield  of 
grain  and  the  heaviest  weight  per  measured 
bushel.  The  Egyptian  held  the  second  place 
as  to  yield,  and  produced  the  heaviest  straw. . 

Experiments  in  thick  and  thin  seeding 
show  that  four  peeks,  in  one  series,  and  six 
pecks,  in  another,  gave  the  heaviest  yields. 
Four  pecks  gave  the  heaviest  yield  of  straw, 

If  there  was  uny  difference  in  ripening,  it  was 
in  favor  of  thick  seeding.  This  is  plainly  the 
case  at  the  Mural  Grounds . . . 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  weight  of 
grain  per  bushel  increased  as  more  seed  was 
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During  1877-8  similar  experiments  gave  the 
greatest,  yield  to  seven  aud  eight  peeks  of  seed 
per  acre.  In  1878-9  the  greatest  yield  was  also 
raised  upon  plots  seeded  at  the  rate  of  seven 
pecks  to  the  aero. . . . . 

Hoeing  between  the  drills  at  the  station,  as 
at  the  Mural  Farm,  gave  no  increase  of  crop. 
The  results  of  early  plowing  and  early  sow¬ 
ing  as  against  late  plowing  and  sowing  were 
contradictory.  In  the  Rural's  tests,  early 
plowing  for  wheat  has  always  shown  advan¬ 
tages  over  late  plowing.  Tn  two  tests,  wheat 
was  sown  from  Wept, 9,  to  Oct.  7.  Thut  sown 

Sept.  28,  in  both  eases  gave  the  best  yield . 

Chemical  fertilizers  gave  contradictory 
results.  Hots  lertilized  with  stable  manure 
at  the  ruto  of  1,8  tons  to  the  acre,  produced 
less  than  unfertilized  plots.  Lime,  wood  ash¬ 
es,  and  a  special  wheat  manure,  composed  of 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  three  per  cent,  of 
potash,  and  1%  per  cent,  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  gave  the  best  yield . 

Sow  some  millet— plenty  of  it— and  cut 
when  well  in  bloom,  and  it  will  bo  found  a 
good  investment,  says  the  Kausas  City  Live- 
Stock  Indicator . . . . . . 

Iowa  has  a  now  road  law,  “  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  working  roads,  instead  of  sitting  on 
fences,  and  spinning  long  yarns.”  Good  out¬ 
look  for  better  roads,  remarks  the  Farm 
Journal.. . . . . . 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  pluut  the  Black 
Mexieau  Sweet  Corn  for  family  use  in  early 
October.  It  is  the  richest  of  all  varieties  of 
sweet  corn,  aud  would  take  the  lead  in  the 

market  were  it  not  for  its  color . 

Prof.  Maynard,  of  the  Mass.  Ex.  Station, 
says  that  pyrethrum  powder,  if  mixed  with 
five  times  its  bulk  of  plaster  and  dusted  into 
the  center  of  the  leaves  with  sulphur  bellows, 
is  certain  destruction  to  every  insect  pest. 
Really  this  is  an  error.  It  will  not  kill  every 
one  if  used  in  a  pure  state.  Why  doesn’t 
the  Professor  test  it  for  himself  before  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  positive  statement . 


CumjiuljcnL 

transcontinental  letters. 

Mary  wager  fisher. 

When  Anaximander  proposed  to  me  that 
we  spend  six  months  or  more  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  undertaking  loomed  up  before  my 
mind  with  vast  objections;  for  what  were  we 
to  do  with  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
pertained  to  house  and  home?  But  after  a 
season  of  reflection,  it  became  evident  that 
we  could  not  eat  our  pudding  and  have  it 
too,  and  that  if  I  were  to  see  California  ever, 
now  was  my  opportunity.  The  laddie,  who 


I  had  just  celebrated  his  seventh  birthday,  re¬ 
belled  loudly  at  “going  West,”  and  the  very 
last  thing  ho  did  before  leaving  home  was  to 
come  tugging  a  huge  branch  of  ash  to  the  front 
piazza,  saying  that  he  wanted  it  to  stay  there 
until  he  came  back!  His  grandfather  com¬ 
forted  him  by  carrying  it  into  the  carriage 
house  for  safe  keeping.  We  gave  a  final  pat 
to  the  dog,  said  good-bye  to  the  great  trees 
and  the  rose  bed  in  full  bloom,  shook  hands 
merrily  with  friends  at  the  railway  station, 
and  were  whizzed  away  toward  Baltimore  iu 
the  afternoon  of  June  14th. 

Frederick,  Md.,  is  a  quaint  old  town,  and  iu 
one  of  its  church  yards  lies  buried  Key,  the 
man  who  wrote  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

I  had  made  a  note  of  Harper's  Ferry  as  one  of 
the  points  of  interest  on  the  route,  and  when  l 
announced  my  desire  to  stop  off  there,  Anaxi¬ 
mander.  who  had  visited  it  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  assured  me  that  an  hour 
would  be  as  long  as  I  would  wish  to  remain  at 
H.  F.,  aud  that  there  was  no  decent  lodgiug 
place  in  the  town  I  However,  as  the  train, 
ever  following  the  course  of  the  Potomac, 
passed  between  the  rocky  mountain- walls 
where  the  Shenandoah  joins  the  Potomac  and 
at  the  junction  of  which  lies  Harper  s  Ferry, 
we  alighted,  to  run  the  risk  of  lodgings,  and 
speedily  found  a  hotel,  where  we  deposited 
our  hand  luggage.  I  was  enehuuted  Horn  the 
outset  at  the  wild,  magnificent  beauty  of  the 
place,  whose  rampant  luxuriance  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  had  fairly  over-run  the  degenerate  old 
town,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  tragedy;  with  the  spirit  of  old  John 
Brown  Htillmarching  on,  Anaximander,  who 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  imbued  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  at  once  led  the  way  up  a  steep  mountain 
path,  to  the  summit  of  Bolivar  Hights,  on 
the  Virginia  side,  to  “Jefferson’s  Rock.”  This 
rock  is  so  called  because  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
fondness  for  it.  He  is  said  to  have  written  his 
Virginian  “Notes”  on  it,  and  he  declared,  that 
to  see  it  was  well  worth  a  visit  across  the 
Atlantic.  And  1  fully  agree  with  him.  ft  is 
in  immense  rock,  15x20  feet,  I  should  say,  and 
m  the  top  of  it  is  another  rock,  supported  in 
ihe  center  by  a  small  rock  which  acts  as  a 
pivot;  but  this  pivot  had  been  so  reduced  iu 
lize  by  relic  hunters,  that  the  United  States 
Joverumetit  placed  a  support  at  each  of  the 
bur  corners  of  the  upper  rock,  in  the  way  of 
•ed  sandstone  pillurs.  The  upper  rock  forms 
i  sort  of  umbrella  or  roof  to  the  lower  one,  so 
hat  there  is  abundant  shade  even  iu  midday, 
u  sitting  on  it,  the  distance  to  the  earth  below 
s  so  great,  that  one  feels  to  he  above  and  be¬ 
yond  earthly  things— a  most  restful,  serene, 
luiet,  wonderful  seat  in  the  heavens,  with  the 
nost  extraordinary  landscape  of  mountain  and 
vater  lyiug  immediately  in  view.  Across,  on 
Maryland  Hights,  where  battle  had  raged, 
Anaximander,  on  his  previous  visit,  had 
mind  two  shells  in  perfect  condition,  which 
lavesiuce  served  as  ordnance  to  place  against 
he  hull-doors  at  homo,  to  keep  them  open 
rhen  a  sweeping  breeze  was  required.  Some 
ay,  they  may  conclude  to  explode. 

But  we  could  not  stay  all  the  afternoon  on 
efferson's  Rock,  and  see  the  town  as  well,  so 
we  descended  the  mountain,  finding,  all  the 
way  down,  ruins  of  churches  aud  houses, 
dilapidated  terraces  aud  walls,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  “high  civilization,”  for,  prior  to 
the  war,  the  Government  had  an  armory 
there,  a  vast  building  with  huge  machinery, 
but  iu  order  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  tlio 
“rebels”  it  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
now  vines  festoon  the  great  water  wheels  in 
their  pits,  and  trees  grow  ou  the  top  of  the 
arched  walls  that  remuin  as  remnants  of  the 
old  time.  The  downfall  of  the  armory  was 
the  destruction  of  the  town,  and  the  only  live 
thing  now  about  it,  is  its  historic  interest 
which  attracts  an  occasional  tourist,  and  the 
educational  advantages  “  Storer  College” 
affords  colored  pupils.  After  the  war,  Mr. 
Storer,  of  Maine,  gave  $11,000  towards  the 
founding  of  a  Normal  School  there  for 
colored  people,  and  the  Government  con¬ 
tributed  one  of  its  buildings,  and  various  other 
donations  have  been  made,  so  t  at  there  is  a 
cluster  of  fine,  large  buildings,  and  a  class  of 
250  pupils.  The  college  has  just  celebrated  its 
17th  anniversary,  at  which  12  graduated  from 
the  Normal  and  two  from  the  academic  de¬ 
partment.  I  met  oue  of  the  pupils,  a  young 
man,  who  was  sitting  under  trees  in  an  Island 
Park  in  the  river— fitted  up  for  picnics  by  the 
railroad— aud  he  was  busy  getting  bis  lessons. 

A  more  immaculately  dressed  man  I  never 
saw  than  that  “darkey"— the  whiteness  of  his 
linen  passing  that  of  the  snow,  aud  ha  took 
such  exquisite  care  of  his  person  and  dress 
that  it  was  a  delight  to  look  at  him.  He 
earned  money  as  a  waiter,  and  was  fitting  him¬ 
self  for  teaching.  Some  squalid  Irish  people, 
living  with  their  pigs,  whom  we  passed  on  our 
way  to  John  Brown’s  Fort,  spoke  of  the  col¬ 
lege  as  the  school  for  “  niggers.” 

The  ‘Fort”  is  the  only  one  of  the  armory 
buildings  remaining,  it  having  been  the  hose  s 
and  engine  house;  small,  of  brick,  and  at  the 


entrance  to  the  grounds.  It  consists  of  but  one 
story,  is  divided  in  the  middle,  aud  in  one  end 
is  an  old  mounted  cannon,  and  in  the  other  a 
sleigh,  as  it  is  rented  by  a  party  for  a  shelter 
to  his  vehicles.  But  it  was  in  that,  that  John 
Brown  sought  refuge  for  himself  and  such  of 
his  men  and  of  his  prisoners  as  ho  could  com¬ 
mand,  and  defended  himself  for  two  days. 

In  the  evening  wo  called  upon  a  man  who 
had  been  one  of  J.  B.  ’s  prisoners  iu  that  fort, 
an  eye  and  ear  u  ituess  to  all  that  happened, 
and  who  had  seen  him  hung.  This  man  is  a 
Southerner,  and  although  regarding  the  act 
of  Brown  as  one  of  the  most  diabolical  in 
history— as  it.  was— he  st  ill  related  the  story  in 
all  its  thrilling  details  without  bitterness,  and 
as  T  never  before  had  heard  or  read.  I  wrote 
it  down  in  my  note-book  after  I  had  left  him, 
and  will  some  day  add  it  as  a  further  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  most  dramatic  episode  iu  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

Wo  had  fried  chicken  for  supper,  which  re¬ 
minded  me  of  delicious  Southern  cookery — 
iu  some  ways.  An  F.  F.  V,  at  the  table  said 

that  Jefferson  County — in  which  is  II.  F. _ is 

the  “flower  garden  of  the  world”  agricultur¬ 
ally.  The  Marylanders  and  Virginians  that 
wo  met  were  social  and  pleasant;  but  every 
solitary  soul  of  them  squirts  tobacco  juice, 
and  nothing  under  the  blessed  sun  is  moredis 
gustiug !  How  a  tobaeco  user  can  get  a  docent 
woman  who  loves  all  sweet  aud  cleanly  things 
to  nian-y  him,  is  a  grout  deal  more  than  l 
know  I  While  we  had  a  good  supper,  our 
lodging  was  bad  enough,  the  beds  being  in¬ 
fested  with  that  dreadful  insect  which  the 
English  call  “Norfolk  Howards,”  aud  which 
started  the  luddio  off  into  a  dissertation  on 
natural  history,  as  it  was  liis  first  encounter 
with  the  species.  I  asked  him  how  ho  liked 
“going  West,”  and  ho  said  ho  liked  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  ho  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  before 
seen  anything  “so  very  grand,”  and  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  1  never  waut  scenery  any 
grander! 

- »♦» 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


Canada. 

Cornwall,  Ontario,  June  80.— The  crops 
ou  the  whole  are  very  fair  in  this  vicinity  so 
far.  The  late  frost  did  not  do  so  much  dam¬ 
age  here  as  it  did  in  some  of  the  States,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  our  proximity  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Rivor.  We  are  just,  having  a  very  refreshing 
rain  after  almost  a  month  of  dry  weather. 
Crops  all  over  were  suffering,  and  hay  is  pro- 
bably  gone  too  far  to  get  the  full  benefit,  of  the 
rain;  but  it  will  be  good,  though  rather  short. 
Fall  wheat  prospect*  are  good.  Oats  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  very  fair,  though  the  dry  weather 
has  encouraged  the  potato  bug  to  greater  ex¬ 
ertions,  but  Paris-green  is  being  more  gener¬ 
ally  used.  The  strawberry  crop  will  be  rather 
short  this  season,  though  mine  is  excellent, 
thanks  to  the  teachings  of  the  Rural.  I  am 
giving  the  Rural  seeds  a  fair  trial.  I  have 
over  150  tomato  plants  set  out,  aud  I  have 
sold  about  $2  worth  of  plants  besides.  How 
is  that  forth©  Free  Seed  Distribution?  I  think 
it  quite  an  institution.  w.  8.  t. 

Oakland,  Ont.,  July  2.— We  arc  having  a 
lot  of  rain.  Crops  are  mostly  looking  very 
good.  Fall  wheat,  looked  bad  in  the  Spring, 
but  is  now  a  very  good  crop.  All  spring  crops 
look  very  promising.  Hay  on  aid  meadows 
is  not  very  good.  Corn  is  doing  well.  Pota¬ 
toes  good;  lots  of  bugs.  I  think  the  seeds  sent 
out  by  the  Rural  well  worth  the  price  of  the 
paper.  The  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats  do  splen¬ 
didly  hero.  I  sold  mine  tor  70  cents  a  bushel 
for  seed,  when  other  oats  were  selling  ut  5(5  to 
65  cents.  The  White  Elephant  potatoes  are 
splendid  tubers.  r, 

Sandfield,  Out ,  July  1.— Crops  look  well 
here,  notwithstanding  the  long,  dry  spell  of 
weather  wo  have  had.  Hay  will  be  light. 
Early  sown  grain  looks  splendid.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  would  help  the  farmers  here  if  only  they 
would  follow  its  teachings.  j,  r, 

Connecticut, 

Walcott,  New  Haven  Co.,  July  3.— The 
outlook  for  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  is  not 
as  good  as  usual;  the  late  frosts,  together  with 
a  continuous  spell  of  dry  weather,  has  had  a 
depressing  influence  on  them  The  hay 
crop  is  very  light;  even  the  oldest  inhabitant 
does  not  remember  the  liko  of  it.  The  early 
potatoes  were  either  killed  or  damaged  by  the 
frost,  as  was  also  the  grass.  Eurly  corn,  beans 
aud  other  vegetables  were  cut  down,  and,  al¬ 
together,  the  outlook  is  discouraging.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  is  also  a  stagnation  in  business,  ready 
money  being  hard  to  get;  failures  of  promi¬ 
nent  bankers  have  also  helped  to  fill  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  losses  for  many.  On  the  eve  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  business  naturally  suffers. 
Many  hands  in  the  factories  have  short  work, 
and  yet  they  will  not  farm  even  fora  comfort¬ 
able  living.  I  admit  woman's  work  is  harder 
on  the  farm  than  in  the  factory;  but  there  is 
not  the  dread  of  want  of  work  and  of  neces¬ 
sary  supplies,  that  comes  to  the  shopman’s 
wife ;  for  has  not  the  Lord  promised  that  seed¬ 


time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail?  Is  not  His 
promise  sure?  Hi  B>  c_ 

Delaware. 

Sitarpstown,  Sussex  Co.,  June  38.— Spring 
was  very  unfavorable  for  crops,  haviug  been 
wet  and  cool.  Wheat  medium.  Corn  looks 
well,  owing  to  wet  weather.  Peaches  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  Blackberries  three  fourths 
of  a  crop.  Weeds  and  grass  in  the  crops  are 
doing  well  where  labor  is  scarce.  j.  t.  e. 

Iowa. 

Stanton,  Montgomery  Co.,  July  3.— The 
prospects  of  nil  kiuds  of  grain  are  very  good. 
Cora  is  doing  well.  It.  has  been  very  dry  here, 
aud  weeds  were  easily  kept  out  of  the  coral 
fields.  Grass  is  very  good.  Potatoes  are  do¬ 
ing  well.  No  bugs.  Fruits  0f  all  kinds  are 
pleuty.  The  past  two  nights  wo  have  had 
very  heavy ‘rain-storms;  the  ground  is  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  now.  Some  of  the  grain  was 
blown  down;  some  corn  aud  a  few  trees  were 
broken  off  and  blown  down.  j,  s.  b. 


Kiuiniih. 


Clyde,  Cloud  Co.,  June  35. — I  think  that  if 
every  farmer  would  take  the  R.  N.-Y.,  all 
would  receive  10-fold  more  benefit  than  could 
bo  got  in  any  other  way  for  the  price  of  the 
paper.  I  certainly  have  learned  more  from 
the  Rural  every  year  than  I  could  have 
learned  iu  two  years’  hard  work  on  the  farm. 
I  lmvo  lots  of  cherries,  raspberries  and  grapes, 
all  saved  through  the  Rural  New-Yorker; 
while  my  neighbor,  with  trees  and  vines  as  old 
as  mine,  lias  not  a  cherry,  raspberry  or  grape. 
We  are  now  iu  harvest.  Wheat,  rye  and  oats 
never  were  better.  Corn  looks  splendid.  The 
eurly  planted  of  early  varieties  is  now  tassel- 
ing.  The  R.  N.-Y .  Pea,  planted  April  28,  was 
ripe  and  gathered  June  25.  Hereford's  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  is  now  iu  good  eating  condition. 

A.  G.  M. 

ItTlehlcnn. 

Mendon,  St,  Joseph  Co.,  Juno  30. — Crops 
are  doing  quit©  well.  Wheat  will  not  be  a  full 
crop,  but  it  has  improved  a  good  deal  lately. 
Cora  is  looking  well  whore  not  injured  by  the 
grub  aud  cut-worm.  Oats  promise  a  full  crop, 
and  potatQO*  are  looking  splendid.  Small 
fruits  in  abundance  except  grapes,  the  rose- 
bugs  having  left  but  Tow,  and  the  pests  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  apples,  which 
will  be  a  full  crop  if  the  “bugs”  do  not  destroy 
them ;  but  on  some  trees  of  early  sorts  nearly 
every  apple  has  a  cluster  of  bugs  resembling 
a  miniature  swarm  of  bees.  Rain  to-day, 
which  is  much  needed,  as  it  has  been  a  little 
too  dry  lately.  G.  A.  a. 

Minnesota. 

Ortonvillk,  Big  stone  Co.,  June  26.— 
Crop* are  looking  tine.  My  Rural  Union  Cora 
I  planted  in  30  lulls,  which  all  grow  and  are 
looking  very  nice.  The  peas  came  up  all 
right,  but  the  Jack  rabbits  ate  them  as  fast  as 
they  came  up,  T> 

HI  ImmOII  l‘l. 

IIolt,  Clay  Co,,  June  24. — Our  wheat  crop 
will  be  over  the  average.  Cora  looks  well, 
but  ou  account  of  the  unfavorable  season  and 
bad  seed  it  is  late;  yet  we  think  it  will  mature 
if  the  latter  part  of  the  season  is  favorable. 
Oats,  grass  and  potatoes  good.  Apples  a  fair 
yield.  Peaebos  a  complete  failure.  Candi¬ 
dates  very  numerous  aud  of  the  best  quality. 

W.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  June  .30. — My 
Cleveland  Rural  New-Yorker  Peas  were  sown 
May  15th,  und  were  ready  for  table  on  June 
25th.  Does  any  one  beat  that  for  time?  They 
(lowered  full  and  show  a  very  fine  pod.  Here¬ 
ford's  Market  Garden  Js  not  yet  iu  bloom. 

I  started  the  tomatoes  in  a  hot-tied,  sowing 
part  of  the  seed,  and  have  a  stand  now  of  108 
plants  ull  doing  well.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Union  Cora,  planted  May  16th,  stands  10  in¬ 
ches  to  the  top  of  the  bush,  is  a  deep  green, 
hurdy  and  strong.  I  sowed  my  Bloek  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  in  drills  three  inches  apart  iu  the 
row,  one  seed  in  a  place,  and  am  afraid  I  have 
“missed  It,”  as  they  are  too  close  by  three 
inches;  considering  this,  they  have  made  a 
fine  show.  The  Garden  Treasures  are  grow¬ 
ing,  but  did  not  com©  up  very  well.  We  are 
having  good  corn  weather,  and  are  now  in 
need  of  a  good  rain.  Wheat  never  looked 
better.  Barley  very  good.  Oats  look  well. 
Potatoes  stand  well  but  are  covered  with  bugs. 
Beuus  ure  not  doing  very  well.  The  prom¬ 
ise  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  good.  Wool  is 
worth  from  25c.  to  29c.  c.  f.  p. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  July  6.— 
At  length,  after  six  weeks  of  continuous,  se¬ 
vere  drought,  without  sufficient  rain  to  wet 
down  one  inch,  on  the  “Glorious  Fourth”  we 
had  a  glorious  rain,  which  gloriously  soaked 
the  thousands  of  picnickers  just  as  they  were 
eating  their  dinners.  The  drought  had  become 
very  serious ;  it  had  considerably  shortened 
the  wheat  crop,  had  reduced  the  average  yield 
of  barley  at  least  one-half,  aud  much  corn, 
especially  on  heavy  soil,  and  that  late  plant¬ 
ed,  had  scarcely  come  up,  and  some  had  not 
even  sprouted.  Early  potatoes  cannot  make 
more  than  half  a  crop,  aud  oats  and  root 
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crops  were  also  badly  injured.  It  rained  very 
hard  for  three  hours  on  the  Fourth,  and  again 
next  day.  so  that  the  ground  is  well  saturated, 
and  we  can  consider  the  drought  fully  broken. 
Those  farmers  who  are  wide-awake  and  up  to 
their  work,  had  nil  their  bay  in  barns  or 
stacks,  though  n  considerable  quantity  is  still 
uncut,  nearly  ripe,  and  bo  badly  dried  up  as  to 
l*  but  lit  tle  better  than  straw,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  weather  will  not  be  as  well 
fitted  for  hav-making  as  before  the  rain.  1  he 
dry.  hot  weather  bad  also  affected  the  or¬ 
chards  bv  causing  much  dropping  of  apples. 
Early  planted  and  well  worked  corn  is  fully 
knee-high,  which  is  large  for  this  country  at 
this  season,  and  it  is  looking  remarkably  fine: 
that  planted  late  on  poorly-fitted  late-plowed 
land,  is  very  spotted,  and,  as  before  said,  a 
good  deal  is  not  yet  up,  and,  of  course,  this 
can’t  amount  to  very  much.  The  second  crop 
of  clover  is  showing  a  good  bloorn — better 
than  for  three  years— and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  midge  has  passed  away,  and  that  we 
shall  once  more  have  some  clover  seed.  Wheat 
Is  nearly  ripu  and  is  looking  well,  and  now  my 
thin  seeded  1 1  bushel  per  acre)  is  much  the 
best.  The  Cross-bred  Diehl  Mediterranean  is 
showing  its  sujwriorjty  after  these  heavy 
rains;  while  Clawson  and  other  varieties  are 
badly  lieaten  down  and  tangled,  this  variety 
stands  as  straight  as  1  can  wish,  although 
thicker  und  heavier  than  the  Clawson.  The 
rain  will  materially  help  the  oat  crop,  and 
will  help  the  barley  to  fill,  though  it  cannot 
now  cause  those  stalks  not  more  than  half 
grown  to  perfect  heads;  it  will  just  save  the 
seeding,  which,  In  a  short  time  longer,  would 
have  been  completely  killed.  The  main  crop 
of  potatoes  is  fine,  and  no  bugs  so  far  have  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  this  raiu  will  insure  a 
good  yield.  H.  m- 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  June  30. — Wheat 
all  harvested,  though  much  still  stands  in  the 
shock,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  soaking 
rains  fora  whole  week.  Corn  above  an  aver¬ 
age;  growing  rapidly,  but  rains  interfere  with 
proper  cultivation.  Cotton  less  in  acreage; 
two  weeks  late  in  condition,  and  at  present 
suffering  severely  from  too  much  wet.  Wiu- 
ter  oats  fine;  spring,  short  and  thin.  Tobac¬ 
co  acreage  increased  25  per  cent,  over  lust  year ; 
a  good  stand  and  growing  finely.  Peaches 
rotted  badly.  Some  indications  of  rot  among 
grapes:  vinos  heavily  sot  with  fruit.  A  good 
show  of  apples  and  pears.  Blackberries  never 
bettor.  Melons  are  being  literally  drowned. 
I  have  been  bagging  a  few  grapes,  and  find 
that  1  can  gel  two,  sometimes  throe  or  four 
clusters  in  the  size  of  bag  recommended  in 
the  lit’ kal.  The  few  1  bagged  last  year  were 
very  fine  and  kept  longer  after  ripening. 

M.  B.  P. 

M cores v I LLE,  Iredell  Co..  July  4.— I  have 
just  had  my  Surprise  Wheat  thrashed.  I  grew 
from  the  first  40  grains  1%  pound:  this  I 
planted,  as  before,  in  drills  one  foot  apart  and 
from  four  to  five  inches  iu  the  drills  It  came 
up  badly  on  account  of  chickens,  etc.;  but, 
after  all,  it  made  bushels,  or  330  pounds. 
1  have  now  got  enough  to  experiment  with 
next  year.  Who  can  beat  this?  s.  a.  l. 


Vlralnln. 


Buforpyillk,  Bedford  Co.,  June  30. — 
Wheat  nearly  all  in  the  shock;  early  sowed 
good;  that  sowed  late,  light.  Coni  came  up 
well,  and  promises  well.  Oats,  although  the 
weather  has  beeu  favorable,  are  not  doing 
well;  winter  oats  nearly  all  killed  out  Hay 
below  an  average  crop.  Tobacco  a  full  crop 
planted.  Cattle  and  hogs  scarce  and  high. 
We  have  had  a  very  wet  Spring  ami  Summer 
so  far;  raiding  now,  and  there  is  danger  of 
wheatsproutiugin  the  shock.  G.  P.  L. 

Dalton,  Hanover  Co. ,  June  28.— Our  Spring 
was  so  late,  cold  nud  wet,  that  all  gardening 
work  was  at  least  six  weeks  late.  April  5  was 
the  first  day  1  was  able  to  plant  green  peas.  I 
then  planted  the  Cleveland  R.  N  -Yorker,  the 
Horsford  Market  Garden,  in  contrast  with 
Lamireth’s  Extra  Early  for  the  crop;  seeds 
planted  April  side  by  side;  first  bloom,  on 
each,  May  14;  pods  ready  for  gathering  May 
30,  on  both— and  no  apparent  difference  in 
yield.  The  Market  Garden  seems  to  lie  a  stout 
dwarf,  of  no  particular  value,  and  later  than 
Champion  of  England,  planted  on  the  same 
day.  The  Black  Champion  Oats  were  sown 
April  12  iu  contrast  with  Welcome  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  tiller  greatly,  but  are  very  late. 
The  other  varieties  allowed  heads  10  days  ago; 
the  Champion  has  little  appearance  of  head¬ 
ing  still— I  fear  it  will  bo  too  late  in  this  very 
late  season.  If  it  would  stand  our  Winters  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  variety,  with  its 
abundant  foliage.  C.  W.  D. 

West  Virginia. 

Kearnkysville,  Jefferson  Co.,  July  1.— We 
are  iu  the  midst  of  our  wheat  harvest.  The 
crop  is  a  good  one.  Wheat  is  not  very  thick, 
but  it  is  extra  finely  beaded  and  well  filled 
It  has  been  badly  beaten  down  by  heavy  rain¬ 
storms,  however.  J.  A.  B. 


CATTLE  QUERIES. 

O.  H.  P.  L.,  Troy,  W.  Va.—l.  One  of  my 
cows  dropped  a  calf  one  evening,  and-  could 
not  get  up  next  inorniug;  she  threw  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  moaned  and  groaned  ail 
day,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  I  gave 
her  a  quart  of  lard,  1%  pint  of  flaxseed  oil, 
and  two  ounces  of  aloes,  and  produced  an  ope¬ 
ration.  She  got  easier  in  the  evening,  and 
ceased  to  groan.  On  the  second  morning  she 
was  helped  up,  and  walked  to  ft  stream  close 
at  hand  and  drank,  but  would  not.  eat.  I  gave 
her  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  Ejwoin  salts 
and  three  injections  of  soap  suds  Bhe  then 
had  an  operation;  but  continued  to  complain 
till  the  fifth  day,  when  she  died  at  about  3  I*  M. 
On  a  postmortem  examination,  I  found  her 
gall  as  large  as  a  quart  measure,  and  her  lights 
and  lungs  were  nearly  of  the  same  color  as 
her  liver.  W  bat  ailed  herf  2.  Whatiswolf- 
in-t lie-tail?  3.  What  are  false  or  wild  calves? 

4.  What  are  hooks  in  cattle?  5,  Is  poke  root 
good  for  murrain  in  cattle? 

A  ns. — The  cow  died  of  milk  fever,  induced 
by  a  too  full  and  bilious  condition.  Bhe  would 
probably  have  been  saved  had  she  been  given 
twopouudsof  Epsom  salts  instead  of  12  ounces, 
and  been  kept  very  quiet  in  a  darkened  stable. 
The  active  purgative  would  have  emptied  the 
gall  bladder  and  cooled  the  fever,  while  the 
quiet,  would  have,  eased  the  nervous  disorder. 

2.  Wolf  in-tbe  tail  is  the  common  popular 
name  for  softening  of  the  bone  and  inflamma¬ 
tion;  it  may  Ik*  cured  by  applying  turpentine 
or  any  strong  liDiment,  and  prevented  by 
judicious  feeding.  3.  False  or  wild  calves  are 
irregulur  and  shapeless,  lifeless  growths  of 
fleshy  or  fibrous  matter  in  the  uterus,  und 
which,  for  some  unknown  causes,  take  the 
place  of  the  properly  formed  calf.  They  are 
called  “moles”;  irregularly  formed  but  gener¬ 
ally  living  births  are  called  monstrosities.  4. 
Hooks  is  the  popular  name  for  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  nictitaus,  or  loose  covering 
of  the  eye  or  inner  eyelid,  which  serves  ani¬ 
mals  as  a  protection  or  means  of  clearing  the 
eye  from  foreign  or  injurious  particles.  When 
this  membrane  at  the  inner  corner  or  the  eye 
is  inflamed  and  swollen,  some  persons  who  do 
not  know-  what  it  is,  imagine  it  to  be  some 
improper  growth,  and  cut  it  off,  and  give  it 
the  name  of  “hooks”  and  sometimes  “haws." 

5,  Poke  root,  or  Phytolacca  deeandru,  is  often 
used  as  a  remedy  for  garget.  The  root  has  a 
purgative  and  cooling  effect,  hut  for  the  vari 
ous  diseases  commonly  called  murrain  it  is  of 
no  use  whatever. 

BET)  HOGS,  ETC. 

C.  li.  11.,  E.  K.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — 1.  How 
many  sows,  “with  their  get.”  can  be  kept  on 
the  product  of  10  acres,  the  sows  to  be  bred 
twice  a  year,  and  the  young  to  be  sold  at  from 
five  to  seven  mouths  old?  2.  Brewers’ grains 
can  be  bought  here  for  a  few  cents  a  bushel; 
are  they  good  food  for  hogs?  If  so,  what  is 
the  best  way  to  use  them?  3.  “Amateur,”  in 
a  late  Kurai.,  states  that  the  best  hogs  for  the 
fanners  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  are 
the  Small  Yorkshire,  Essex  and  Suffolk,  as 
they  com®  to  maturity,  and  are  tit  for  the 
butcher  much  soouer  than  the  Jersey  Red, 
Chester  White,  etc.  Is  there  not  some  mistake 
about  this?  4.  Certain  New  Jersey  parties 
claim  to  be  breeding  Jersey  Reds  from  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  original  stock  of  red  hogs 
imported  some  45  years  ago,  and  that  their 
hogs  are  entirely  distinct,  and  <n  no  way  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  Durocs,  or  Saratoga  Reds,  and  that 
all  persons  selling  such  hogs  for  “genuine  im¬ 
proved  Jersey  Reds,”  are  imposing  on  the 
public.  Is  this  true? 

Airs. — I.  Ten  acres  of  good  land,  well 
stocked  in  Rod  Clover,  should  graze  50  full- 
grown  hogs,  if  fed  liberally  on  other  food.  2. 
Brewers'  grains,  if  fresh  and  swoot,  are  good 
food,  if  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  their  hulk  of 
middlings.  3. The  trouble  with  the  large  breeds, 
in  our  experience,  is  that  they  do  not  fatten 
readily  until  they  are  too  large  for  profitable 
nse  in  cutting  np  on  the  block.  The  smaller 
breeds  should  be  sold  before  they  have  become 
so  heavy,  and  many  more  of  them  can  he  kept 
iu  the  same  lot  aud  fed  on  the  same  food.  4. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  all  the 
red  hogs  we  now  have,  are  from  the  original 
Red  Berkshire,  imported  into  this  country  at 
different  times  by  different  individuals.  They 
all  have  i he  same  general  characteristics,  aud 
any  claim  put  forward  by  special  breeders  is 
quite  likely  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ef¬ 
fecting  sales.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  who  for 
years  has  made  a  specialty  of  hreeding  red 
swine,  has  several  times  discussed  this  question 
in  the  Rural,  aud  it  was  exhausted  at  tne 
Convention  of  Breeders  of  Red  Swine,  held  at 
'  Indianapolis  last  July,  where  the  uameDuroc- 


Jersey  was  given  to  red  hogs  previously 
known  as  Durocs,  Jersey  Reds,  or  Saratoga 
Reds.  If  the  breeders  referred  to  by  our 
friend  had  any  claim  to  make,  they  should 
have  urged  it  then. 

terracing  vineyards. 

F.  C.,  Macon ,  Ga.— Some  of  my  farm  in 
upper  Ge-orgia  is  quite  hilly,  and  is  kept  from 
washing  out  by  hillside  ditches,  for  which  I 
desire  to  substitute  terraces;  what  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  the  work?  The  land  is  in  orchard 
and  vineyard. 

Ans.— The  proper  way  to  arrange  the  rows 
is  to  put  them  horizontal  or  parallel  with  the 
surface,  with  but  a  slight  descent  toward  one 
end,  just  enough  to  cause  the  water  to  run 
w  ith  a  slow  motion  and  discharge  into  a  ditch 
partly  filled  with  rocks  or  properly  paved,  so 
as  to  carry  the  water  discharged  from  all  the 
row-s,  down  the  hillside  without  cutting  a  bad 
go^ge.  The  terraces  will  be  made  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  plow  at  all  times  down  the  hill  toward 
the  row  with  a  side  hill  plow,  so  as  to  keep  the 
surface  of  each  row  nearly  level,  or  sloping  a 
very  litt  le  toward  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  each  terrace  may  be  allowed  to  become 
sodded,  as  what  little  grass  would  grow-  on 
the  perpendicular  face  would  do  no  material 
harm  to  the  vines.  The  hillsides  of  the  grape 
regions  of  Central  Western  New  York,  of  the 
Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  bluffs 
of  the  Missouri,  are  nearly  all  treated  in  this 
manner  with  good  results. 

PITER  FOR  CONVEYING  WATER 

L.  1).  E. ,  No  Add  reus,  — W  bat  kind  of  pip¬ 
ing  is  best  for  conveying  water  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  and  what  is  the  address  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  in  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg? 

Ans.— The  kind  of  pij*e  that  muy  l»e  used 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  kind  of  water 
to  be  convoyed.  If  it  is  perfectly  pure,  It 
would  very  rapidly  oxydize  lead  pipe,  aud  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  use  it;  but  if  it  contains 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  lime,  It  would  be 
perfectly  safe  to  use  lead;  but  galvanized 
iron  pipe  is  so  much  cheaper  that  no  one  would 
think  of  using  lead,  and  the  zinc  used  iu  coat¬ 
ing  the  iron  would  not  be  affected  unless  there 
w  as  sulphur  in  the  water.  Plain  iron  pipe  is 
hut  very  slightly  acted  upon  by  the  water 
that  passes  through  it,  and  if  coated  on  the 
outside,  as  was  recently  recommended  in  the 
Farmers’  Club,  would  be  a  first-rate  pipe  to 
use,  and,  besides,  there  is  nothing  at,  all  un¬ 
healthy  in  the  amount  of  iron  that  would  bo 
dissolved  in  pure  water.  Of  course,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  at  moderate  prices,  there  would  be 
nothing  better  thuu  tin-lined  iron  pipe,  if 
such  a  thing  is  made.  It  would  be  simply  per 
feet.  Tin-lined  lead  pipe  is  very  excellent, 
but  expensive. 

HANDLING  CREAM  FROM  A  DEEP  CREAMER. 

S.  B.,  Newton,  Conn.— What  is  the  best 
way  of  handling  cream  raised  iu  a  deep 
creamer? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENEY  STEWART. 

Just  at  this  season  one  experiences  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  deep  setting  creamer,  iu  the 
safety  of  his  milk,  the  even  quality  of  the 
cream,  and  the  saving  of  the  skimmed  milk 
in  a  sweet  condition  to  rear  his  calves  upon. 
The  manner  of  handling  the  milk  under  this 
system  is  as  follows:— The  milk  is  strained  from 
the  milking  pail  into  the  deep  pail,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  second  strainer  into  which 
the  milk  is  poured  aud  which  rests  upon  the 
run  of  the  deep  pail.  The  pail  is  at  once  set  in 
the  creamer  in  the  cold  water,  or  if  one  has  a 
cool  spring,  it  is  set  in  the  spring  water  until 
it  has  cooled  dowu  as  far  as  it  can,  and  it  is 
then  set  in  the  ice  water  in  the  creamer. 
This  saves  some  waste  of  ice.  In  24  hours  the 
cream  is  skimmed  off.  It.  is  well  to  leave  the 
cream  as  long  as  this,  as  it  then  has  less  milk 
in  it  and  wilt  have  just  about  as  much 
as  is  required  for  churning  iu  the  best  man- 
tar.  The  cream  is  skimmed  off  by  means  of 
a  shallow  dipper  having  a  handle  slightly 
curved,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  dipper  can  be 
put  under  the  cream  without  forcing  it  dowu 
through  the  latter,  by  inserting  it  at  the  edge 
of  the  pail.  The  cr  earn  is  put  into  an  earthen¬ 
ware  jar  l  w  hich  is  better  than  tin),  and  is  kept 
in  the  milk  house,  but  not  put  iu  ice.  Iu  36 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  62°  or  65°.  the 
cream  will  be  in  the  right  condition  for 
churning:  that  is,  slightly  acid  and  somewhat 
thicker  than  it  was  when  skimmed.  If  the 
skimming  is  done  immediately  after  milking 
and  while  the  milk  is  cooling,  the  empty  puil 
cau  be  cleaned  and  used  at  once  for  setting 
milk,  and  thus  only  two  sets  are  required,  the 
morning  milk  being  strained  into  the  pails 
from  which  the  previous  morning's  milk  has 
just  been  skimmed,  and  the  same  with  the 
evening’s  milk.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
creamer  is  kept  always  the  same  and  the  times 
of  skimming  the  cream  and  of  keeping  it  before 
churning  are  kept  regularly,  aud  the  cream  is 
put  into  the  churn  at  the  same  temperature 
every  time,  there  is  no  reason  wThy  the  butter 
should  not  always  be  precisely  the  same,  and 
always  good. 


PROPORTIONING  DRAINAGE  TILE. 

S.  (address  mislaid). — In  a  late  Rural,  Prof. 
Carpenter  gives  a  plan  of  the  drainage  system 
at  t  he  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing, 
Mich  ;  area  drained  12  acre*;  main  drain  12 
rods  long,  made  of  four-inch  tile;  26  laterals 
three,  and  t  wo  inches  in  diameter.  Now  it 
doesn’t  seem  ^jossible  that  the  four  inch  tile 
could  carry  off  all  the  water  discharged  into 
the  main  by  these  20  laterals  from  12  acres. 

J.  H.  Klippart,  in  his  book  on  drainage,  gives 
the  average  rainfall  in  Ohio  at  40  inches  in  a 
year,  which  would  give  3,000  hogsheads  of 
w  ater  for  every  acre  of  soil.  A  four-inch  tile 
would  therefore  have  to  carry  off  36,000  hogs¬ 
heads  annually.  Four  inch  tile,  with  a  fall  of 
niDe  inches  to  the  100  feet,  will  discharge  in 
24  hours,  2.230  hogsheads,  with  a  smooth  bore 
and  in  a  straight  line;  but  when  obstructed  by 
20  arms,  I  don’t  think  it  would  carry  off  half 
that  quantity.  J  think  a  five-inch  tile  would 
not  be  a  whit  too  larger 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  R  C.  CARPENTER. 

I  would  say  that  Mr.  8.  has  some  strange 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  proportioning  of  drains, 
and  as  many  more  people  may  share  the  same 
idea,  I  w  ish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  His  first  proposition  seems  to  be  that 
the  area  of  the  main  should  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  branches,  or,  in 
this  case  cited,  he  would  use  for  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  12  acres,  a  tile  of  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  This  proposition,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  beeu  put  as  an  axiom  by  some 
writers  on  drainage,  but  it  must  have  been 
done  without  any  conceptions  of  the  true 
conditions  under  which  water  flows  through 
under  drains.  In  the  case  cited  we  have  26 
branches,  some  two.  aud  some  three-inch  tile, 
or,  on  the  average,  one  for  each  half  acre.  Now 
with  the  fall  actually  found  in  that  case,  these 
tiles  are  not  working  at  any  t  ime  to  more  than 
one-fourth  to  one  eighth  of  their  capacity. 
Smaller  tiles  would  have  answered  could  we 
have  been  certain  of  good  construction,  and 
could  they  have  been  obtained.  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  remurk  very  often  that,  on  account 
of  poor  construction,  it  is  somewhat  risky  to 
depend  on  a  line  of  tiles  loss  than  two-and  a- 
balf  or  three-inches  in  diameter  keeping  open. 
Now  Mr.  S.’s  reasoning  would  be  this:  that 
since  you  have  had  to  use  larger  til03  than  is 
necessary  for  the  branches,  you  must  do  the 
same  thiug  by  your  main.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  united  size  of  the  branches  has  very 
litlle  to  do  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
main.  The  amount  of  water  to  be  carried  is 
the  important  thing;  if  the  main  will  carry 
that,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  l>e 
gathered  from  26  branches  or  from  six 
brauches. 

Another  new  idea  in  hydraulic  engineering 
is  that  the  flow  from  the  branches  must  of 
necessity  obstruct  the  main  current.  They 
cau  no  doubt  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  a  serious  obstacle;  but  on  the  other 
baud,  if  joined  to  the  main  at  the  proper 
angle,  the  current  of  the  branch  will  impinge 
on  the  current  iu  the  main  drain  and  actually 
hasten  its  flow  instead  of  retarding  it.  The 
water  and  steam  injectors  ure  machines  that 
lift  water  against  a  great  pressure  on  this 
principle  of  one  current  aiding  auother. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  drains,  I  know  nothing 
as  to  the  origin  of  Mr.  Klippart’s  tables  for 
capacity;  but  the  tables  of  Latham,  which  are 
the  most  reliable  published  aud  are  found  to 
agree  with  actual  trials,  would  give  four-iueb 
tile,  with  the  fall  mentioned,  a  capacity  of 
18,150  cubic  feet  of  water  per  day,  or  2,018 
hogsheads.  This  would  correspond  to  a  depth 
of  one-half  inch  of  water  over  the  entire  12 
acres.  Now  iu  Michigan  such  a  drain  is  ample. 
Our  rainfalls  very  seldom  exceed  an  inch  in 
24  hours,  and  the  soil  will  usually  retain  one- 
half.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of 
Ohio  may  need  to  provide  tiles  for  a  somewhat 
larger  rainfall.  The  average  rainfall  is  of  no 
value  iu  determining  the  size  of  tile;  it  is  the 
large,  heavy  rains  that  must  be  provided  for. 
A  three-inch  tile  would  be  of  ample  size  for 
that  area,  if  it  were  only  required  to  convey 
one-third  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  per  day,  or 
33  inches  in  100  days. 

An  application  of  Mr.  S.’s  own  figures 
would  have  shown  substantially  the  result  as 
claimed.  But  after  all,  the  ’-proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  the  eating;”  that  drain  constructed 
eight  years  ago,  has  done  its  work  efficiently 
and  well.  After  the  heaviest  rains  the  ground 
has  always  been  in  fit  condition  for  cul¬ 
tivation. 

A  DEVICE  FOR  CUTTING  STRAWBERRY  RUN¬ 
NERS. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Can.— Is  there  no  device  by 
,  the  use  of  which  one  can  avoid  back  ache  in 
,  cutting  strawberry  runnel’s? 

Ans. — A  very  convenient  little  instrument 
;  for  cutting  strawberry  runners  can  be  made 
,  after  the  fashion  of  those  wheels  we  all  used 
to  play  with  when  we  were  young.  Get  a 
t  piece  of  steel  like  a  saw  blade,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  have  it  .cut  round 
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eight  inches  in  diameter  with  a  three  eighth 
inch  hole  in  the  center.  The  edge  should  be 
made  as  sharp  as  a  knife  all  round;  fasteu 
this  steel  knife,  or  wheel,  to  one  *ide  of  a  han¬ 
dle  made  of  inch  board  three  inches  wide  at 
one  end  and  one-half  iuch  at  the  other  The 
wheel  should  be  put  on  the  wide  end,  so  it  will 
turn  easily  on  the  bolt.  By  taking  this  in  the 
right  hand  the  runners  can  be  cut  very  rapidly 
and  very  easily,  with  no  bending  of  the  back  at 
all— only  keep  the  knife  sharp,  and  go  ahead. 
We  gave  an  illustration  of  such  an  implement 
in  the  Huh ai.  last  year. 

POOR  LAND  PI. ASTER. 

II.  C.,  Liberty  Mill .s,  Inti  ,  sends  samples  of 
three  barrels  of  land  plaster,  made  by  Sher¬ 
man  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  bought  of 
Leonard  Bros  ,  North  Manchester,  Iud.,  and 
asks  au  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  stuff. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

The  composition  of  the  three  samples  is  as 
follows; 

Pure  “plaster”  (hydrated  calcium  sul- 

phatei . . . . 53  4  53.7  66.5 

Rand  and  matters  insoluble  In  acids _  6.7  9.9  7.9 

Undetermined,  mostly  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate . S9.9  31.4  *5,6 

100  100  100 

These  are  specimens  of  tho  most  impure  plas¬ 
ters  I  have  examined.  The  amount  of  sand 
and  insoluble  matter  is  that  commonly  en¬ 
countered  in  the  New  York  plasters;  but  tho 
carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  usually  some  15  per 
cent.,  here  make  up  from  one-fourth  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  eutire  substance.  As  the  plaster- 
beds  are  found  in  limestones,  more  or  less  ad¬ 
mixture  of  carbonate  is  to  be  expected ;  but  so 
large  a  proportion  argues  curelessness,  or 
something  worse,  on  the  part  of  those  who  put 
this  article  ou  the  market.  In  conclusion,  I 
recommend  this  inquirer  to  apply  to  Dr. 
Robt.  B.  Warder,  of  Lafayette,  the  State 
Chemist  of  Indiana,  for  further  investigation 
of  this  or  similar  cases  where  “eye-opening’' 
may  he  needed.  [The  above  analyses  are  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  public  good  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  Connecticut. — Eds.] 

OOLOR  OF  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Y.  F.  B.,  Woolf's  Store.  Pa. — 1.  Who  is  a 
trustworthy  dealer  in  Holstein  cattle  near 
here.  2.  Are  all  pure-bred  Berkshire  hogs 
black!  Some  white  hogs  are  here  called 
Berkshire*. 

Ans. — 1.  Smiths  &  Poweli,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  are  thoroughly  trustworthy.  2.  White, 
on  pure  bred  Berkshire  swine,  “should  be 
confined  to  four  white  feet,  a  white  spot  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  and  a  few  white  hairs  be¬ 
tween  each  shoulder,”  says  Joseph  Harris. 
With  regard  to  tho  color  of  this  breed,  how¬ 
ever,  tiie  Swine  Breeders’  Convention  agreed 
upon  the  following:  — “  Color  black,  with  white 
on  feet,  face,  tip  of  tail,  and  an  occasional 
splash  of  white  ou  arm,  while  a  small  spot  of 
white  on  some  Other  part  of  tho  body  does  not 
argue  un  impurity  of  blood;  yet  it  is  to  be 
discouraged  to  the  end  that  uniformity  of 
color  may  be  attained  by  breeders;  white 
upon  the  ear,  or  a  bronze  or  copper  spot  on 
some  part,  of  the  body  argues  no  impurity, 
but  rather  a  reappearance  of  original  colors. 
Markings  of  white,  other  than  those  named 
above  are  suspicious,  and  a  pig  so  marked 
should  be  rejected.” 

SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

E.  P.,  London  Grove,  Pa  ,  sends  some  heads 
of  smutty  wheat,  and  asks  whether  the  smut 
is  likely  to  appear  in  other  crops,  and  how  to 
prevent  such  a  mishap. 

Ans. — The  smut  is  a  parasitic  growth,  and 
will  reappear  from  year  to  year  unless  de¬ 
stroyed.  To  1 1  re  vent  its  reappearance,  dis¬ 
solve  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  two 
gallons  of  hot  water,  pour  the  solution  into  a 
tub  and  thou  add  three  or  four  gallons  of  cold 
water.  Place  a  basket  in  the  liquor;  pour  the 
wheat  into  the  basket  and  let  it  soak  20  min¬ 
utes;  then  spread  the  wheat  on  the  barn  floor 
and  sift  over  it  piaster  to  dry  it;  sow  at  once. 

A  PITCHER  Pi. A  NT. 

J.  II.  S.,  Bergen ,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  plant  and 
flower  for  name. 

Ans. — It  belongs  to  the  curious  pitcher 
plant  family.  This  specimen  is  Purple  Barra- 
cenia  (Baracenia  purpurea).  The  leaves  are 
all  radical  and  from  five  to  seven  inches  long, 
shaped  like  a  pitcher,  with  a  hood  covering 
the  top.  The  solitary  blossom  is  borne  on  a 
stem  two  feet  high.  This  is  the  only  one  of 
the  pitcher  plants  that,  makes  its  home  in  the 
North.  There  are  five  varieties,  natives  of  the 
SouthernBtat.es.  They  are  sometimes  gro  vvn 
at  the  North  in  greenhouses. 

FIGHTING  THE  CURCULIO. 

J.  A.  V. ,  no  address. — What  is  a  remedy  for 
the  curculio? 

Ans. — Almost  every  conceivable  remedy 
has  been  tried.  The  vilest  liquids,  solutions  of 
lime,  tobacco  and  carbolic  acid,  as  well  as 
sulphur  and  the  most  offensive  odors,  have  all 
proven  ineffectual  to  harm  this  pest.  The 
only  effectual  means  known  are.  first,  jarring 
the  trees  so  often  described,  and,  second, 
planting  the  trees  in  hen-yards.  We  know  of 


several  cases  where  trees  growing  in  hen-yards 
perfect  their  fruit,  while  others  growing  out¬ 
side  never  bear  a  sound  plum.  The  beetle 
deposits  its  egg  in  a  crescent-shape  cut  when 
the  plum  is  only  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  egg 
soon  hatches,  and  the  grub  feeds  upon  the 
flesh.  The.  fruit  falls,  and  the  insect  makes  it* 
wav  into  the  soil,  and  is  there  transformed  info 
the  perfect  beetle.  We  would  ask  our  friend 
to  try  spraying  the  trees  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion  and  also  with  the  liquid  pyrethrum 
solution. 


tion  cannot  be  given  from  the  immature  and 
imperfect  specimens  sent.  The  probability  is 
that  this  bug  will  diiappear  from  the  wheat 
with  the  increasing  heat  of  the  Summer  and 
the  hardening  of  the  grain;  but  should  it  re¬ 
appear  again  next  season,  applications  of  di¬ 
lated  kerosene  emulsion  or  pyrethrum  powder, 
stirred  up  in  water,  would  be  the  only  remedy 
that  could  safely  be  recommended. 

IB.  B.,  Eureka  Spring,  Ark. — 1.  Can  I  raise 
cranberries  ou  the  side  of  a  mountain? 
2.  Where  can  I  get  them  ?  S.  How  shall  I  cul¬ 
tivate  them?  4.  Will  they  grow  in  this  cli¬ 
mate? 

Ans.— 1,  No;  cranberries  will  not  thrive 
where  the  laud  cannot  be  irrigated.  2.  II.  M. 
Comings,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich  .  can  furnish 
plants.  3.  Bee  directions  for  cranberry  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  Farmers’ Club  of  June  23.  4.  We 
cannot  say:  they  do  not  thrive  farther  south 
than  N.  J.  on  the  coast. 

E.  E.  T.,  Kransburg,  D.  T. — Cana  paint 
be  made  with  water-lime  and  skim-milk? 

Ans.— Yes;  mix  sweet  skim-milk  and  water- 
lime  in  such  proportion  as  will  make  it  the 
consistency  of  whitewash;  it  can  be  colored 
any  shade  preferred.  This  makes  a  good  and 
durable  paint. 

./.  T.  E. ,  Sharptown,  Del. — 1.  Do  tho  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  belong  to  the  same  breed? 
2.  Should  strawberry  runners  bo  cut  or  pull¬ 
ed  off. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  The  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
are  two  distinct  breeds,  though  both  of  them 
originated  iu  tho  Channel  Islands,  about  40 
miles  from  each  other.  2.  Cut. 

II.  M.  S.,  Qoldendale,  W.  T.—  Can  a  16- 
yoar-old  boy  who  is  very  anxious  to  learn 
the  engineering  business,  obtain  a  place  to  do 
bo  near  here  ? 

Ans. — This  can  be  learned  only  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  tho  works  or  Rhops. 

./.  T.  G.,  Markleville,  Cal. — Is  there  such  a 
grass  as  Arabian  Grass? 

Ans. — The  name  must  be  a  local  one,  as  wo 
cannot  find  it  in  any  list  of  grasses  we  have. 
Send  a  specimen. 

A.  L.,  Coif  Mountain,  Manitoba. — Would 
grape  vines  stand  the  winter  here  where  some¬ 
times  the  temperature  is  40  to  50  deg.  below 
zero,  if  laid  down  and  covered  with  straw? 

Ans. — Probably,  if  thoyuro  covered  lightly 
v.  ith  earth. 

S.,  Sfipio,  (V.  V'.,  souds  specimens  of  a 
“grub”  that  Is  injuring  the  clover,  eating  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  and  asks  what  it  is. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Clover-loaf  Beetle,  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  given  in  a  late  Rural. 

L.  H.  S.,  Manns  v  die,  N.  Y. — Where  aud  at 
what  price  can  the  Report  of  the  American 
Bornological  Society  be  obtained? 

Ans.— From  the  Secretary,  Prof.  W,  J. 
Beal,  Agr'l  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich.;  price  $4. 

J.  F.  G.,  Ooonomee,  Wis. — See  reply  to  C. 
M.  G.  for  directions  for  planting  cherry  pits. 
Plant  thorn  in  the  open  ground. 

C.  A.  T, ,  Dover,  III, — Is  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine  a 
temperance  man? 

Ans. — Yes;  a  “temperate  man,”  but  not  a 
teetotaler. 
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Miscellaneous. 

W.  It.,  Canisten,  ?V.  }*.— I  can  get  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  allies,  lime,  hair,  hen  manure  and 
fleshings  two  miles  away,  at  SO  cents  per  load ; 
will  it  pay  applied  on  an  oat  stubble  for  wheat 
to  be  seeded  down,  and  how  should  1  apply  it? 

Ans.— If  the  ashes  are  from  hard  wood,  and 
the  material  has  not  been  ruined  by  washing, 
we  should  say  you  can’t  do  bettor  than  apply 
from  five  to  10  loads  per  acre;  plow  aud  fit  the 
land,  scatter  the  compost  broadcast  and  har¬ 
row  it  into  the  surface  before  sowing  the  seed. 
Even  if  pretty  badly  leached,  it  must  be  worth 
50  cents  per  two  horse  load,  and  wo  think  it 
would  be  a  lasting  manure.  No  doubt  most 
of  the  nProgen  of  the  hen  manure  and  some 
of  that  of  tho  fleshings  will  have  escaped, 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  ashes  and  lime; 
but  the  poorer  the  stuff  •  ay  be,  the  heavier 
should  be  the  application. 

C.  M.  O.,  Sunbrighl,  Tenn.—l,  Will  it  an¬ 
swer  to  set  peach  trees  in  a  strawberry  field? 
2.  When  and  how  must  I  plant  cherry  pits? 
8.  Should  strawberries  and  Black  Cap  rasp¬ 
berries  be  planted  tho  coming  Fall  or  next 
Spring? 

Ans. — l.  It  would  not  be  advisable;  the  trees 
would  be  in  tho  way  of  cultivating  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  2.  Cherry  pits  may  be  planted 
at  any  time;  Fall  is  the  best.  They  should  be 
washed  aud  put  away  in  sand  uutil  wanted. 
If  they  get  too  dry,  they  will  not  germinate. 
8.  Plant  raspberries  in  the  Fall;  strawberries 
in  either  Fall  or  Spring. 

./.  Mc(k,  Jr.,  West  Hebron,  ,V.  Y. — Would 
there  be  any  danger  iu  breeding  from  a  stal¬ 
lion  troubled  with  quarter  crack? 

Ans.— It.  will  depend  on  the  cause  of  the 
quarter  Crack.  I  f  this  Is  due  to  faulty  shoeing 
or  to  violence  of  any  kind,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  iu  breeding  from  an  animal  thus  af¬ 
fected  ;  though  iu  very  rare  cases,  accidental 
blemishes  in  the  parent  are  transmitted  to  the 
offspring.  Sometimes,  however,  brittleness  in 
the  boof  or  contracted  heels  are  a  predisposing 
cause  of  quarter  crack,  and  those  faults  are 
sometimes  inherited,  and  can  be  transmitted. 

F.  W,  E.,  Carlisle,  Mich. — 1.  What  should 
t  do  with  tuhero&o  bulha  in  the  Fall?.  2.  Will 
the  main  bulb  blossom  unother  year,  or  tho 
small  bulbs  which  surround  it? 

Ans. — 1.  Tuberose  bulbs  should  be  dried  in 
the  Fall,  and  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place 
through  the  Winter.  2.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
a  bulb  to  blossom  the  hocoihI  time;  the  small 
bulbs  do  not  usually  bloom  until  the  third 
year.  They  should  be  allowed  to  dry  each 
Fall,  and  be  kept  as  above  through  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

R.  C.,  Russellville,  Term.— t.  How  should 
asparagus  be  set  out  in  a  permanent  bed?  2. 
When  and  how  should  gooseberries  be  pro¬ 
pagated?  When  should  raspberries  bo  trans¬ 
planted,  and  how  should  they  be  cultivated? 

Ans.— 1.  Bee  Rural,  pages 3!H),  480 aud 446. 
2.  Gooseberries  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
new  wood  made  iu  the  Fall  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall.  The  cuttings  should  be  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  they  ought  to  be  planted  at 
once  in  good  soil,  a  couple  of  bud*  only  remain¬ 
ing  above  ground.  Muleb  in  Winter  with  tan- 
bark  or  sawdust.  Early  in  Spring  is  the 
besttime;  for  culture  see  Rural,  page  418. 

B.  A.  C.,  LaCanner ,  Washington  Ter. — 1. 
In  growing  cabbage  aud  cauliflower  seeds,  are 
the  roots  set  out  with  or  without  the  heads?  2. 
Is  the  Novelty  Bug  Machine  patented?  S.  If 
so,  can  I  make  one  for  my  own  use,  with  a 
slight  difference,  without  infringing  the 
patent? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  much  better  to  leave  the  heads 
on,  though  seed  can  bo  raised  without  doing 
so.  2.  Yes.  8.  No;  anybody  who  makes,  sells 
or  uses  any  device  embodying  any  patented 
principle  or  contrivance,  renders  himself  lia¬ 
ble  to  prosecution  for  infringement.  • 

C.  J.  11. ,  Grand  Meadows,  Minn  — Is  there 
auy  way  to  prevent  crickets  from  eating  the 
twme  bauds  on  bundles  in  the  field? 

Ans. — Before  the  twine  is  nsed.  boil  it  in  a 
strong  solutlou  of  alum  water,  or  ifi  whale- 
oil  soap-suds.  Perhaps  kerosene  poured  over 
the  twiue  would  make  it  distasteful  to  the 
crickets. 

A.  H.  L  ,  Hallowed,  Me.,  sends  for  name, 
specimens  of  a  “  bug  t  hat  is  eating  the  tops  of 
the  wheat,  so  that  it  looks  white.” 

Ans. — The  bug  belongs  to  the  order  Hete- 
roptera,  or  True  Bugs,  and  apparently  to  the 
family  LygancUe.  A  more  exact  deterinina- 
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That  It  will  not  urriit*-li  your  ground  Nei'ds  no  ad- 
Just.iuen t.  hut  will  rnko  clrjip  on  all  surfso-.  Will 
not  scatter  at  tlw  Mid*.  Will  (orm  n  Wlhflrow  In 
heavy  or  green  gru*M.  In  ca«l|y  held  down  while  at 
work.  Will  damn  loudly.  Will  rtdeefl*1l y.  Will  turn 
ojudly.  Will  malm  Ioum  noise,  and  in  tho'most  expen¬ 
sively  built  and  handsomest  Hake  U)  the  market. 

BELCHER  Sb  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75  OlUCOFEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


MT  THE  WILLIAMS 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


Is  (he  PIONEER  A  LEAD¬ 
ING  MACHINE  OF  ITH 
KIND  IN  HIE  .MARKET. 

It  haw  been  111  use  for  IO  yrn.ru. 
With  hiulily  MitiMliielurv  re¬ 
sults-  WOmnlie  O  ClYCC 
The  two  tminJIc.r  O  ulibu 
s1v.es  for  convenience)  of  hiiuiII 
cn|d(;tli*.l*.  and  for  sections 
wheru  the  fruit  crop  I*  not  very 
liuve.  Send  for  Descriptive 
tUrrillltr  and  I-^Flinnnliil-.  to 

S.  E.&  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY  »SNN». 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  RRiniRfS. 

Awarded  tho 
SIEVER  MEDAL 

Over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng- 
laud  Fair.  pss. 

The  operation  In  such  that  they 
retain  t  he  natural  fruit  llnvor.  Tho 
evaporation  is  tho  most,  rapid, 
with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  tee. 
We  munufaol  lire  the  be«l  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  muHlne  \  pple  Jelly 
from  Cider  without  sugar. 

Head  for  Illustrated  circular. 

Vt,  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Ilellows  KiiIIn,  Vt. 


UCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP.  H 


Works  easy  wnl  throws  a  constant 
»t reurn.  .  .  _  „  „ 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  und  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  Is  easily  let.  Is  tho  Cheapest  and 
Best  Fore®  Bunin  lit  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000  In  use. 
Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Head  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Brices,  giving  depth  of  well. 


Nolo  Manufacturers, 
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DISCUSSION 


Uber,  Falls  Church,  Va.— Please  tell  J. 
R.  G.  that  Luwfonl's  Cohl  Water  Dip  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  I 
have  used  it,  and  found  it  fully  equal  to  pro¬ 
mise.  My  admiration  for  it  is  only  equaled 
by  my  disgust  for  Persian  Insect  Powder, 
which  i  purchased  of  our  druggist  (then  in 
Washington,  D.  C,),  and  then  ordered  some 
from  Philadelphia,  and  it  hud  no  inoro  effect 
iu  removing  fleas  from  a  fine  setter  than  so 
much  road  dust;  and  one  application  of  the 
Dip  appeared  to  kill  every  flea. 


lie eh n  er*'  Improved  Threshing  Machine.  P\tl- 
ly  luarrtinted.  Catalogues  wit  h  valuable  Information 
Free.  Holcownersor  Lcwd-fread  patents.  All  others 
Infringement!!  llt-cbuer  At  Hons,  Lunsdale,  Pa. 
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NLnJ  ^11  vents  clogging  Heed  will  come  up 
several  days  sooner.  SO  per  cent,  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
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any  trouble,  you  can  mix  at  home,  making  a  Ton 
of  Good  Fertilizer,  that  will  not  only  produce  a  Large  Yield 
of  Grain,  but  will  bring  the  Grass  in  alnindanee.  Leading 
farmers  in  every  State  as  reference.  Write  for  Pamphlet,  mention^ 
mg  this  paper.  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  > 

Manufacturers  of  Powell’s  Pure  Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Mix 
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THE  rfURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1884, 

8ir  J.  B.  Laweb,  of  Rothamsted,  Eng¬ 
land,  states  in  a  note  just  received,  that 
the  weather  is  exceedingly  dry  and  the 
prospects  of  a  wheat  crop  are  good.  “In 
fact,"  he  continues,  “if  July  continues  dry, 
I  shall  grow  in  my  experimental  field  one 
of  my  great  crops,  and  T  do  not  call  a 
crop  great  unless  it  is  over  50  bushels  per 
acre.” 

-  «-♦ - 

WHY  IS  IT? 


It  is  a  hard  thing  for  us  to  realize  that 
such  farm  papers  as  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman,  New  England  Farmer,  and 
American  CulLivator  refuse  to  publish  the 
advertisement  of  the  RuhalNew-Yorkkr. 
Why  is  this?  The  reason  offered  is,  that 
they  decline  the  advertisements  of  the 
Rural  because  it  is  a  competitor!  That 
is  to  say,  they  fear  that  by  placing  our 
advertisement  under  the  eyes  of  their  sub 
scribers,  some  of  them  may  subscribe  for 
the  R.  N.-Y.  and  relinquish  the  Culti¬ 
vator,  Ploughman,  or  Farmer,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Well,  these  journals  live,  as  may 
be  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
farmers  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  Is  that  the  jirat  aim?  Evi¬ 
dently  not.  The  Jirnt  aim  is  to  benefit 
themselves.  We  offer  you  our  advertise¬ 
ment,  Messrs,  Ploughman,  Farmer,  Culti¬ 
vator  &  Co.,  and  our  object  is  to  enable 
your  readers  to  examine  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  either  subscribe  for  both 
papers  or  for  the  RnnAL  only,  should  they 
prefer  it  to  the  journal  they  have  been 
reading. 

If,  upon  examination,  the  readers  should 
judge  that,  the  R.  N.-Y\  is  in  no  way  supe¬ 
rior,  our  money  for  advertising  will  have 
been  thrown  away,  and  the  Ploughman, 
Cultivator,  etc.,  will  be  just  so  much  the 
gainers.  But  even  though  you  do  lose  a 
subscriber  or  so,  or  a  thousand,  why 
should  not  you  advertise  in  the  columns 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  and  in  this  way  regain  the 
loss?  Then  you  could  truly  say  to  your 
readers,  "We  have  your  interests  at  heart; 
if  they  are  better  subserved  by  some 
other  farm  journal,  take  that.  Examine 
them  all,  and  subscribe  for  the  best.” 
Now,  Rural  readers,  the  American  Cul¬ 
tivator,  Massachusetts  Ploughman  and 
New  England  Farmer  arc;  published  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  the  Marne  Farmer  in  Augusta, 
We  ask  you  to  send  for  specimen  copies 
and  compare  them  with  the  Rural,  and 
to  subscribe  for  the  one  that  you  believe 
will  help  you  most.  Let  no  farm  paper 
in  the  country  profess  to  have  the  good 
of  agriculture  at  heart  and  yet  refuse  to 
publish  t  he  advertisements  of  respectable 
competing  journals.  The  claim  is  false. 
No  wonder  that  the  farming  interests  of 
New  England  are  languishing.  Until  a 
more  liberal  spirit  pervades  its  agricultu¬ 
ral  press,  we  should  not  look  for  any  en¬ 
thusiasm,  originality  or  enterprise  from 
that  quarter. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  CROPS. 


and  thirty  in  Dakota,  and  considerable 
also  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Unusual  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed,  as  there  are  few  complaints 
of  failure  from  planting  immature  corn. 

A  comparison  of  the  area  with  last  year's 
in  the  principal  corn-producing  States  is  as 
follows: New  Y’ork,  97 ;  Pennsylvania.  1 00; 
Ohio,  102; Michigan,  102;  Kentucky,  100; 
Tennessee,  101;  Indiana,  102;  Illinois, 
100; Iowa,  105,  Missouri,  102;  Kansas,  101. 
Of  course,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  defi¬ 
nitely  ol  the  outcome;  but  the  season  has 
been  favorable  for  planting  and  growth, 
except  in  some  sections  there  has  been  too 
much  rain,  and  growth  has  been  slow, 
owing  to  a  low  temperature.  At  latest 
reports,  however,  the  crop  as  a  whole,  is 
healthy  and  growing  rapidly.  The  aver¬ 
age  condition  is  96,  and  this  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  twice  in  July  within  the  last 
10  years— in  1879  and  1880.  It  was  90  in 
1881;  84  in  1882;  and  88  in  1883.  The 
principal  averages  are:  New  York,  90; 
Tennessee,  95;  Indiana,  97;  Illinois,  99; 
Iowa,  102;  Missouri.  98;  Kansas,  94;  Ne¬ 
braska,  99.  The  prospect  is  most  favor¬ 
able  in  Iowa,  which  promises  the  best 
yield  since  1879,  and  the  largest  crop  ever 
grown  in  the  State. 

The  condition  of  barley  is  good,  aver¬ 
aging  98,  against  97  in  July  last  year. 
Oats  average  98,  against  99  last  year.  The 
average  of  rye  is  97.  As  we  predicted, 
the  excessive  production  and  low  price  ot 
potatoes  last  season,  have  caused  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  area  under  them  this  year;  but 
the  decrease  appears  to  be  hardly  as  great 
as  we  expected,  amounting  to  only  three 
per  cent. ;  the  condition  is  good.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  fully  10  per  cent, 
in  the  area  of  tobacco. 

Cotton  is  a  trifle  less  promising  than 
usual  in  Julyf,  owing  to  excessive  rains 
during  June  over  the  whole  cotton 
growiug  country,  combined  with  a 
low  temperature,  so  that  the  plants 
are  too  succulent  and  generally  two 
or  three  w  eeks  late.  The  fields  are  neces¬ 
sarily  grassy,  the  plants  being  smothered 
in  some  cases,  and  the  aphis  is  becoming 
abundant.  There  was  some  planting  in 
June,  especially  in  Louisiana,  where  the 
overflows  prevented  early  seeding.  The 
general  average  condition  is  one  point 
lower  than  in  June— 86  instead  of  87. 
Last  July  it  wras  90;  in  1882  it  was  92; 
and  in  18*81,  95,  though  afterwards  it  fell 
until  it  reached  66  in  October.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  generally  the  highest  in  July; 
though  in  1880  and  1882,  it  was  highest 
in  August.  The  condition  in  Florida  and 
Alabama  remains  as  in  June ;  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  States,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  it. 
has  declined,  while  west  of  the  Mississippi 
it  has  advanced. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  BOYS  OF  THE 
RURAL  FAMILY. 


TnE  July  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  condensation  of  which  was 
received  from  Washington  yesterday, 
makes  a  very  fine  showing  for  crops  gen¬ 
erally.  The  condition  of  Spring  wheat 
is  fully  up  to  100,  the  same  as  in  July 
last  year.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
it  stands  at  101,  and  at  102  in  Dakota. 
Winter  wheat  has  been  harvested  m  the 
South,  and  will  soon  be  cut  in  the  north¬ 
ern  belt.  Its  average  condition  is  94,  one 
point  higher  than  in  June,  but  the  same 
as  in  May.  There  lias  been  under  it  an 
area  of  about  27,000,000  acres,  and  the 
yield  is  expected  to  reach  350,000,000 
bushels.  It  is  thought  probable  that  this 
year's  aggregate  wheat  crop  will  be  the 
largest  ever  harvested,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  extraordinary  crop  of 
1882. 

There  is  an  increase  of  two  per  cent,  in 
the  area  of  corn,  the  total  acreage  being 
between  69,000,000  and  70,000,000.  A 
few  States  report  a  decrease — Maine,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  York,  Louisiana  and 
Minnesota.  There  is  an  increase  in  all  the 
southern  and  central  districts;  it  is  five 
per  cent  in  Iowa,  twenty  in  Nebraska, 


Our  Mr.  Woodward,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Rural,  last  Fall  procured  direct  from 
the  originator  some  of  the  Cross  bred 
Diehl -Mediterranean  Wheat,  which  lu 
sowed  on  his  farm  in  Western  New  York. 
He  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  wheat  and 
so  well  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  winter  wheat  grower,  that 
although  he  can  sell  what  he  has  at  a  very 
large  price,  yet  being  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Rural  household,  he  has  a  very 
cordial  feeling  toward  all  the  younger 
members,  especially  the  boys,  and  would 
much  prefer  to  use  what  of  this  fine  wheat 
he  has,  in  paying  the  boys  for  a  little  extra 
work  in  aid  of  the  paper  we  all  love  so 
well. 

Now,  boys,  attention!  We  know  this 
is  the  worst*  time  of  the  year  to  procure 
subscribers — people  are  busy,  and  have 
not  much  time  to  read,  etc. ;  but  yet  we 
do  know  that  where  there’s  a  good  strong 
will,  backed  by  the  energy  of  a  Rural 
boy,  there  is  no  such  woid  as  fail;  and 
besides,  there  is  just  as  much  time  to  read 
in  a  year,  commencing  one  time  as  another ; 
and  further,  if  you  would  get  the  most 
good  out  of  this  wheat,  you  must  have  it 
at  seeding  time.  So,  boys,  we  make  you 
this  offer: — From  now  to  October  first,  for 
new  subscribers,  we  will  put  into  new 
stark  A,  seamless  bags  and  deliver  to  any 
railroad  depot  or  express  office  in  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  pure  Cross-bred  Diehl-Medi¬ 
terranean  Wheat,  warranted  free  from  foul 
weed  seeds,  in  quantity  as  follows:— For 
the  names  of  five  new  subscribers  and  $10, 
one-balf  bushel  (30  pounds);  and  for  each 
additional  four  names  ai  $2  each,  one-half 
bushel  more,  or  7%  pounds  of  wheat  for 
each  one. 

Now,  boys,  here  is  a  chance,  by  extending 
the  circulation  of  the  Rural,  to  do  good, 
learn  much,  and  get  well  paid  for  it.  Get 
your  father  to  let  you  have  the  laud,  put 
it  into  condition,  make  it  rich,  and  sow 
this  wheat  not  thicker  than  one  bushel  per 


acre,  and  you’ean  hardly  fail  to  get  from 
30  to  45  bushels  per  acre  (Mr.  W.  is  quite 
confident  of  40  bushelB  or  more,  with  no 
extra  care),  and  we  think  there  will  be  a 
demand  next  year  for  all  you  can  raise  at 
$2.00  or  over  per  bushel  for  seed.  Don’t 
say  it  can’t  be  done;  others  will  do  it,  and 
what  they  do,  you  can  do  as  well.  Just 
pull  off  your  coats,  roll  up  your  sleeves, 
and  go  in  to  win.  You  can  certainly  get 
the  five  names,  and  we  believe  the  most 
will  get  20  or  more. 

This  new  wheat  is  bound  to  have  an 
extended  sale  at  a  large  price,  and  as  the 
quantity  now  in  existence  is  limited,  no 
doubt  but  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
some  inferior  wheat  will  be  sub¬ 
stituted  and  sold  in  its  place,  and 
tbe  people  be  both  swindled  and  dis¬ 
appointed.  Almost  every  man  in  your 
vicinity  would  like  to  have  this  new  wheat 
introduced  from  a  source  from  which 
they  know  it  will  be  genuine,  and  you  can 
agree  that  if  they  will  give  you  their 
names  and  money,  you  wiil  next  year  let 
them  have  one  or  two  bushels  at  the  price 
of  ordinary  wheat,  thus  allowing  them  to 
share  in  the  benefits. 

Fathers,  here  is  a  chance  to  teach  the 
boys  a  practical  business  lesson;  you  can 
do  nothing  that  would  be  of  more  real 
service  to  them  than  to  furnish  the  needed 
land  and  encourage  them  in  this  matter. 
Speak  a  good  word  for  them  and  the 
Rural.  The  experience  they  will  get  in 
coming  in  contact  with  men  in  soliciting 
subscriptions,  will  be  worth  a  hundred 
times  as  much  to  them,  as  the  time  spent 
is  to  you.  And  then  the  very  idea  that 
they  can  have  a  plot  of  ground  and  grow 
a  crop  that  shall  be  all  their  own,  will  do 
very  much  to  create  an  interest  in  their 
work,  and  make  them  thoughtful,  care¬ 
ful,  painstaking  fanners,  just  what  you 
would  most  delight  to  have  them. 

Boys,  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  will 
furnish  sample  heads,  so  that  you  can  see 
and  show  what  the  wheat  is;  and  by  and 
by  we  will  tell  you  how  to  prepare  the 
ground,  sow  the  wheat  and  care  for  it  so 
as  to  get  the  largest  possible  yield.  This 
offer  is  not  restricted  to  boys  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  age. 

REFORMATION  IN  FAIRS. 


Already  the  managers  are  consulting 
together,  and  withiu  the  next  few  months 
thousands  of  agricultural  fairs  will  have 
been  held  and  millions  of  our  people  will 
have  been  in  attendance  and  will  have 
been  influenced  foi  good  or  evil.  We  are 
all  creatures  of  circumstances;  we  obtain 
our  knowledge  by  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience,  and  our  habits  are  mostly  formed 
by  our  associations;  what  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence,  therefore,  must  these  many  fairs 
exert  upon  those  who  attend  them,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  youth,  and  what  a  mignty 
instrumentality  are  they  in  fashioning  the 
morals,  manners,  and  methods  of  the 
American  people,  and  how  very  irnpor 
taut  it  is  that  they  be  so  conducted  as  to 
exert  their  influence  only  for  good. 

In  too  many  instances  the  managers 
have  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  every  object 
except  to  make  money,  draw  the  largest 
crowd,  and  show  the  largest  balance  after 
the  gates  were  closed  and  expenses  paid. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  they  have 
admitted  on  the  ground  all  sorts  of  people 
who  were  willing  to  pay  a  large  price  for 
tbe  privilege.  Hucksters  of  all  sorts 
create  bedlam  while  crying  their  waires; 
gamblers  with  every  device,  from  the 
ring-board  to  the  wheel  of  fortune,  are 
allowed  to  tempt  and  rob  the  unwary ; 
mountebanks,  swindlers,  and  low,  disre¬ 
putable  shows  are  met  with  everywhere; 
often  dance-houses  abound  in  the  most 
frequented  and  decent  places:  horse-ra 
cing,  in  most  cases,  in  made  a  prominent 
feature,  and  women  with  little  modesty 
and  less  virtue  are  hired  to  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  in  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Whisky  and  other  intoxicating  liquors 
are  openly  sold  or  given  away  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law. 

We  know  this  is  an  extreme  picture; 
but  some  fairs  have  been  much  worse  than 
this,  and  unhappily  there  arc  few  or  none 
that  have  not  allowed  some  of  these  very 
demoralizing  and  objectionable  features. 
Fairs  are  very  educational,  ami  such  sur¬ 
roundings  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
make  the  girls  immoral,  and  the  boys, 
dishonest,  lazy,  gambling,  drunken  row¬ 
dies;  and  in  very  serious  earnestness  we 
ask  can  we  afford  to  permit  these  things 
longer  to  be  done? 

The  fairs  are  public  institutions,  and 
the  managers  are  only  the  trustees  elected 
to  conduct  them,  and  we  must  insist  that 
the  first,  the  leading,  the  only  idea  should 
be  to  benefit,  to  elevate  and  ennoble  our 
people,  not  to  make  money  at  the  expense 
of  the  demoralization  of  all  who  attend. 
We  appeal  to  the  managers  to  shut 


out  all  these  bad  and  demoralizing 
practices  from  the  grounds,  and  if 
the  people  refuse  to  patronize  and  sus¬ 
tain  decent  fairs,  let  them  fail.  Igno¬ 
rance,  however  gross  it  may  be,  is  far 
better  than  vice,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
in  the  management  of  fairs,  and  have 
them  as  they  should  be,  so  moral,  elevat¬ 
ing  and  pure  that  we  can  safely  trust  our 
children  there  without  an  escort,  or  else 
let  us  have  no  fairs  at  all. 

Our  fairs  should  go  a  step  further,  and 
instead  of  being  held  merely  for  social 
intercourse  and  amusement,  they  should 
he  a  series  of  object  lessons,  from  which 
much  useful  information  could  be  de¬ 
rived.  The  best  products  of  the  soil 
grown  by  different  persons  and  processes 
should  be  shown  side  by  side,  and  care¬ 
ful  statements  be  made  showing  just  how 
each  was  grown.  Fine  animals,  both 
thoroughbred  and  grade,  should  be  shown, 
and  accounts  should  be  given  of  bow  they 
were  bred,  fed  and  cared  for.  The  same 
animals  shown  as  yearlings,  two-vear-olds 
and  older,  in  different  years,  should  be 
carefully  weighed  each  year,  and  state¬ 
ments  made  showing  how  much  feed  had 
been  consumed  to  produce  the  gain.  The 
best  fruits  of  different  kinds  should  be 
placed  side  by  side,  correctly  labeled; 
specimens  of  healthy  and  diseased  trees, 
cabinets  of  insect  enemies,  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged,  should  be  shown  with  the.  fruits 
or  grains  on  which  they  feed.  The  grounds 
should  be  tastefully  laid  out  and  orna¬ 
mented,  and  kept  neat  and  tidy.  A  thou¬ 
sand  ways  will  suggest  themselves  by 
which  the  people  can  be  both  interested 
and  benefited.  Every  convenience  should 
be  provided  for  the  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  visitors,  such  as  plenty  of 
good  drinking  water,  seats  and  shade. 
The  refreshment  department  should  either 
be  under  the  control  of  the  managers  or 
should  be  let  to  responsible  part  ies,  and  a 
committee  should  see  to  it  that  the  people 
are  supplied  with  good,  wholesome,  clean 
food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Altogether,  Messrs.  Managers,  it  is  no 
excuse  for  you  to  say  that  if  evil  practices 
ar«  there,  you  do  not  know  of  them.  It  is 
your  business  to  be  vigilant,  to  see  every¬ 
thing  and  know’  evert hinff  that  is  taking 
place.  We  appeal  to  you  to  give  us  here¬ 
after  such  fairs  that  parents  may  delight 
to  come  and  bring  their  whole  families 
with  no  fear  of  contamination  of  habits  or 
morals,  and  to  which  they  may  look  back 
only  with  pleasure,  and  long  for  a  return. 
Give  us  such  fairs  as  shall  be  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse  to  the  attendants. 


BREVITIES. 


Don’t  go  off  “half-cocked”— You’ll  never 
bit  your  bird. 

Fay’s  Currant  has  borne  as  well  this  year  as 
last,  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Eat  more  fruit  and  vegetables  and  less 
meat  this  hot  weather,  ’tis  much  healthier. 

The  people  who  are  desperately  in  earnest 
are  those  who  do  the  most  good,  and  bad,  in 
this  world. 

Pres.  Lyon  of  Michigan,  writes  us  that  of 
81  new  strawberries  which  he  has  planted 
within  the  year,  at  least  14  are  distinctively 
pistillate?. 

I’d  rather  get  a  little  less  work  out  of  my 
men  and  beep  them  good-natured,  than  a  little 
more  and  have  them  dissutislicd  and  li&teful. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  best. 

Better  make  one  more  planting  of  sweet 
corn,  it  will  taste  good  late,  and  by  putting 
in  tbe  shock  just  before  frost,  will  keep  in 
good  condition  a  longtime. 

When  very  bot  and  exhausted,  instead  of 
drinking  too  much  cold  water,  roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  take  a  good  wash,  wetting  well 
up  on  your  wrists.  ’Tis  wonderfully  re¬ 
freshing. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  out  celery  plants, 
reads  the  article  on  page  318;  you  can  hardly 
have  too  much  of  it;  it  is  healthy,  handy, 
hearty,  and  happv  is  he  who  has  a  heap  of  it 
on  hand  next  Winter  for  his  household  use. 

Speak  well  of  your  employer,  if  at  all.  If 
he  becomes  insufferable,  tell  him  so  and  quit 
his  service.  Speak  well  of  your  hired  men,  it 
at  all  If  they  become  insufferable,  tell  them 
so  and  discharge  them.  Such  a  course  may 
be  helpful  to  employer  and  employed. 

The  editor  of  a  paper-of  a  farm  paper  es¬ 
pecially— is  not  a  good  judge  of  how  well  he 
Is  pleasing  his  readers.  The  few  who  are  sat¬ 
isfied  praise  his  work.  .  The  many  who  may 
be  dissatisfied  say  nothing.  Thus  the  poor 
editor  rests  in  a  dangerous  repose  Tell  us, 
good  readers,  wherein  you  don  t  like  tbe  Ru- 
ral  as  well  as  wherein  you  do.  We  don  t 
want  our  vanity  to  interfere  with  our  progress. 

Take  "ood  care  of  the  old  parents;  though 
now  past  active  labor,  remember  how  much 
you  owe  to  their  care  and  patience;  remem- 
Lr  how  they  watched  over  and  nursed  you 
in  helpless  infancy,  and  how  they  have  al¬ 
ways  rejoiced  in  your  prosperity.  Though  old 

2  Sl“.  for  you  »nd  your  lit*  cues 
ifi  as  warm  aud  as  undying  as  in  youth  Be 
careful  to  supply  their  every  want  now .  so 
that  when  they  are  resting  under  tne  sods  of 
the  valley,  you  shall  have  no  regrets.  The 
worst  of  all  pain  is  tbe  heart-ache. 
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#U  RAX-V 


LancMter  r>o.  Ak’1  Kalr  Com.  Lancaster  , 
I.elianon  Vol.  Ag’l  A;  Me.  A.'io  .I.cl.nnon  ..Sept 

T  i  'i’Iii  n(  v  Vir‘1  Vnn  UNinnilti.n 


Tlogn  Oo.  An 'I,  Me.  &  III.  Aa&o.  Mutufield,  .  .Hep 
Venango  County  Ag’l  Sou..  Franklin  ..  ,Se| 
Union  A«’l  A*. Of  W urrc-n  Co,  Sugar  Ocove  .Sep 
Union  Ak’ l  Society,  BurgetUtown. Sept.  3. 


North  Eastern  Mil'll.  Ag’l  Society,  Flint 
Western  Mleb.  Ag’l  Society,  Grand  Kapl 


Societies,  etc. 


STATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  FAIRS. 
1884. 

STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  FAIRS. 

New  York.  Elmira . Sept.  4. 10 

Vermont.  Bn rllngton..  . . . .Sept  B,  19 

Connecticut  Meriden . . . Sept.  10,  w 

Rhode  Island,  Providence .  . sept  22,27 

Maine.  l,ewl  non . Sept.  22, 27 

New  England,  Manchester,  N.  I! . Sept,  l.fl 

Pennsylvania  Philadelphia . sept.  10,30 

New  Jersey  Wnverly .  ,  . . . . Sept.  10,  19 

Ky  Ac.  and  Mechanical  Asa  Lexington _ Ang.  06,80 

West  Virginia.  Wheeling . Sept.  H,  is 

Texan.  Anstin . Ocl  7.  II 

MH^Iaslppl.  Meridian . Oct.  27 

North  Carolina.  Raleigh . . Oct  1  2s 

Virginia  Richmond .  . . Oct.  ft.  24 

South  Carolina,  Columbia . Nov.  T,  u 

Tennessee,  Nn»nvllle . Sept.  1*.  29 

Delaware.  Dover . Sept.  2C  Get.  2 

Ohio,  Columbu". . Sept.  t,« 

Minnesota,  nwatonna .  . s«-pt.  i,s 

Ncbraxka,  Omaha .  Sept.  12 

Illinois.  Chlengo . Sept.  *,  13 

Trl  Stare,  Toledo  . . Sept.  8,  13 

Mloonrl.  si  Louis . . .  i  vt  7,  n 

Wt«cos»lA.  M/ultson . Sepl.  13,  I!) 

Michigan,  Kalamazoo  . .  Sopt.  IS,  11 

Indiana,  Indianapolis . Sept.  2f  Oct.  4 

Io»h,  lli ilties .  ...  . ....Aug.  29,  Sept.  1 

In  1ii.<.  Ex.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . Sept.  9,  Oct.  4 

Nnithw'n  In.  Kx.  Mlnueopolls,  Minn . Sept  H,  13 

Western  National  Fair,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Sept.  3, 13 

California,  Saerutnouto . Sept.  8, 20 

Montana,  ITHeun . Sept,  8,  is 

Fat-stoolc,  Chicago  .  Nov.  II,  is 

Provincial.  Toronto  . Sept.  10.  20 

Canada,  Ottawa . Sept-  22,  27 

Canada  Wt-I,  1/ union . Sept,  22,  27 

Quebec.  Montreal..... . Aug.  29,  Sept.  6 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY  PATHS. 


RenessoluRT.  t.ftnMnuburgh . 

Jefferson  Watertown . . . . 

Queens,  Mlneoto . 

. Sept,  1«,18 

. Sept  *SM  * 

Putnam,  CarTiiol  . . . . 

...Sant  Ifi  1^ 

Suffolk,  Rlvflriwad  . 

Oriinse,  Middleton . 

Broome,  Whitney’s  Point . 

Montgomery,  Fonda . . . 

Sent  9.  1 1 

Ontario,  Canandaigua . 

. Sopf,.  TO  Off  } 

SteUlien,  Batli  . . 

Tioga.  Oswego . . 

Columbia,  Chatham . 

....  Sep't.so.'OctVi 
. Sept.  16,  H 

Oswego,  Mexico.  . 

Fulton,  O^wegO  Falls . . 

Tomvkln*  ifhira .  . , 

Lewi-.  Lavrvlllc. . . 

.  Sept,  in’  is 

. Sept.  J6,  \H 

Sent  If,  14 

Niagara,  Loek|iOft . 

Saratoga.  flalUton  Spa . 

Otsego.  Coonerstown . . . 

YaCefl,  Penn  Van  . 

Genesiee  Batavia . 

Oneida.  Rome  . . 

Allegany.  Angelica . 

COUNTY  FAIR*  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tri-State  F.x.  and  Picnic.  Williams  Grove  .  Aug.  25,  30 

AdamsCo.  Ag’L  So.,  Gettysburg . .  .Sent.  22.21 

Petroleum  Ag’l.  So.,  Purkcr'v  Landing  .Sept.  Sri,  Oct. 2 
Society  .  Reaver... Si 

Berks  Co  Agricultural  Society,  Reading. .  .Sept  28,28 
Keystone  Agricultural  Society,  l.titxtown  Sept.  18, 21 
Bradford  Co.  Agricultural  Soc.,  To  Wanda.. Se.pt.  23,  26 

Union  Agricultural  Society,  Canton . Sept.  24,20 

Troy  Farmer*’  Club.  Troy  . . sent.  16, 20 

Dovleninwn  Ag'l&Mee’l  Soc..  Dorle»'t..8ept,  30,  Oct.  3 

Butler  Co  Agricultural  Society,  Butler . Sept.  Pi,  la 

ContioqiieueRnIng  Vnl.  Ag’l  Soc..  Harmony  Sept.  9.  13 

Carbon  Co  Indus.  80c.,  Leighton  .  . Oct.  7,  io 

Chester  Co.  Ag'l  Society,  Went  Chester  .Sept.  25,  27 
Oxford  Co.  Agrli-Ulturn!  Society,  Oxford. .Sept.  24,  26 

Clarion  Con  a»y  Fair  Asao..  Clarion . . sept.  23. 28 

Clearfield  Count  j  1  g’l  Hoc.,  Clearfield  _  .Not  fixed 

Columbia  Counlv  Ag'l  Soc.,  Bloomsbury  ...Oct.  is,  18 
I  S01  Coni  earn  ••  tile. .  .•  let  1  9 

French  Creek  Ag’l  Asso.,  Coehranton. . Sept.  17,  19 

Gratz  AgrJcultUral  AHttoriallon.  Graz  ..Sept.  23,  2G 
Franklin  County  Ac'l  Sne.,  chnmbershurg  .  No  t  dr 


Lyeomlng  County  Ag'l  Soc. ,  WHUaintport.  ..Oct.  4 

Mercer  County  Ag'l  Sue.,  Sfoneboru* _ Sepl,  .so  Oet.'j 

Mercer  Central  Ag’l  Soc  iety,  Mercer.  . Sept.  ID,  12 

Keystone  A  Huokeve  Ag’l  Soc..  Sharon . Sept.  18,  19 

Montour  Countv  Ag’l  Society.  Danville . .Oct.  I.  4 

Northampton  County  Ag’l  Soe.,  .Nazareth  Oct,  7.111 
Farmer  •’*  Mechanic*'  Institute,  Easton.  ..Sept.  23,  28 

Northumberland  Co.  Ag’l  8oc.,8lmbury _ Sept,  |8.  21 

Potler  County  Az’l  Society, Cornier  spurt.  ..Scot,  25. 27 
Schuylkill  Co.  Ag'l  Sots  1  ‘rwig«biirg,.,Scpt.  39.  Get-  3 

Rltigttiwo  Ag'l  Soeleiy.  Rlnglnwn  . Sept.  Ifi.  19 

Sulllvau  CAjuniy  Au’1  Soc.,  ForktviUe  . Oct  2,  t 

Susquehanna  county  Ag’l  -Sue. .Montrose.. Kept.  17,  ih 

Hartford  Ag’l  Society,  Hartford...  . Sept.  34,  25 

FanuenC  Ag'l  society,  Wellsbnro’  _ Sept.  17,  90 


lUUIH  o.^wo'  .  *  -*  —  ZT  ’  ’•»  J  •  -  Ul  1J  Al’M 

Wyoming  Co  Ag.l  Soc.,  Tunkhannock . Sent.  24,28 

York  County  Ag'l  Society,  York . Get.  7,  W 

Easton . .. . Sept.  23,  38 

OHIO  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Wilmington . Aug.  12, 19 

Carthage.... . Aug.  19.  22 

Sabina . Aug.  18,  22 

New  London . Aug.  19,  22 

Urbana . Aug.  28,  29 

Springfield . . Aug.  26,29 

Woodsfield  .  Aug  26.28 

Chllllcothe . Aug.  26,29 

Ripley... . Aug,  26,  29 

Fataskala . .  — . . * . Aug.  26,  2g 

AVelllngtnu  . Aug.  26,  28 

Blanc  heater . . . Aug.  25.  29 

Cellnn — . . . Sept.  2.5 

Delaware . Sept.  9,  12 

Xenia  . Sept  10,12 

Medina . Sept,  id,  12 

Portsmouth . Sept.  10,  12 

Van  Wert....... . Sept.  11,  15 

Hartford . . Sept.  9,  13 

Meehanlesburg . Sept.  9, 12 

Norwalk,  0 . Sept.  16,  19 

Burton  .  .  .  . Sept.  15.  18 

Port  Clinton . Sept.  17, 19 

Warren  . Sept.  17,  ly 

Lebanon . . . Sept.  16,  to 

Marletla. . . Sept.  17.19 

Bryan  . ...Sept.  1(1, 19 

Laurel vllle . Sept.  IS,  19 

LoudeuvlUe . Sept  16, 19 

Lima  .  Sept.  ?4. 27 

Jefferson . Sept.  23.  26 

New  Lisbon  . . Sept.  23.35 

Bucyrus  . . Sept.  23  28 

Sandusky  City . ...Sept,  22.26 

Kenton . Sept  24.  27 

Smlthfield . . . Sept.  21.  26 

Paines  vll  le . Sept.  24 , 26 

McConnell sviile . Sept.  23,  26 

Paulding  . . Sept.  23,26 

New  i  exlugton  . Sept.  24,  26 

Ravenna...... . Sept.  24,  a; 

Ottawa  . Sept.  24, 5SJ 

Mansfield . ...Sept  33,  26 

Sidney  . Sept.  28,98 

Wauseon.O  . . Sent.  23,26 

Wapakonetta .  Sept.  30,  Oct.  3 

Carrollton .  Sept.  20,  Get..  2 

Mlllersburg . Sept.  30,  Ocl  3 

Newark  . ......Sept.  30.  Och  3 

Bellefontatne .  Sept  30,  Oct.  3 

Marlon. . Sept  id,  Oct.  3 

Troy  . Sept.  30,  Oct  8 

Baton . Sepl.  29.  Oct.  3 

Canton . Sept,  30,  Oct.  2 

Akron . Sept  So,  Oct.  8 

MarysvUle . Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Tontogany . Sept,  Si. Oct.  3 

Dayton . Sept.  29  Oct.  8 

Clvde . ,.  .Sept.  30,  Oqt.  8 

Tiffin  O . . 8ept.  80, Oct.  3 

Plymouth.  O . Sept,  30,  Oct.  8 

Sarahsville . Oct.  1,  3 

9a<?lz . Oct.  1,  3 

Athens . Oct.  1,  3 


Washington . . . Oct.  1  .3 

Findley .  . Oct.  1.  4 

Georgetown . Oct.  7, 10 

Hamilton .  Oct.  6,  10 

Coshocton . Oct  7,  10 

Fremont . Oet.7.  II 

Mt,  Gilead . Oct  7  10 

Upper  Sandusky . Oet.8,  11 

New  Comerstown  . . Oct.  7, 10 

Greenfield . Oct,  14.  17 

Lancaster . . . Oct.  15,  IS 

Orrlvlllc,  O .  Oct.  15,  IS 

ILLINOIS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Logan,  Atlanta  . . Sept,  2,  5 

Aduins,  Camp  Point, . Sept.  1,5 

Boone,  Belvldeie . Sept,  2.  5 

Carroll  Mr  Carroll . sept.  2.3 

De  Witt,  Farmer  City  .  Sept.  2,  5 

Edgar,  Purls . Sept  3,  6 

nenry,  Cambridge, . Sept  1,  5 

Kankakee,  Kunkakce . Sept  2,5 

Kendall,  York  vine . sepl.  a,  r> 

Knox.  Knoxville . sept.  2,  5 

La  Sulle.  Memlotu  . Sept.  1.6 

McHenry,  Woodstock . Sept.  2  5 

Snltne,  Harrisburg . Sept.  2,  n 

Sangamon,  Springfield .  ..  ..Sept  1.9 

8tark.  Wyoming . . Sept.  2,  5 

Warren,  Monmouth  . Sept,  2,3 

Wtnnehngo,  Rockford . . . Sept.  1,5 

McLean.  Bloomington . . .  ,  .Sept.  12 

Coles.  Cunrlenton  . Sept.  9.  13 

Iroounts.  Watseka... . Sept.  9,  12 

Richland,  Olney  . Sept.  9.  12 

Rock  Island,  Port  Byron . Sept.  9, 12 

William  son.  Marlon . sept.  9,  12 

Stale,  Chicago . Sept.  3,  13 

Bureau.  Princeton.  . . Sept.  16,  19 

Cumberland,  Toledo . sept.  17.  jjo 

De  Kalb,  Sycamore . Sept.  16,  19 

McLausboro.  Hamilton . Sept.  16,  20 

Jo  Daviess,  Warren  . . .Sept.  16,  19 

Livingston.  Falrbury . sept  iv  19 

Ogle.  Oregou . Sept.  16,  19 

Shelby.  Shelby  vllle .  ...Sept.  16,  19 

St.  Clair,  Belleville., . Sept.  16,  19 

Tazewnll,  Dolavan  . .sept.  13,19 

Union  Jonesboro .  Sept.  16, 19 

Mercer,  Oledo . Sept.  16,  19 

Edwards,  Albion . Sept.  23,  26 

Fulton,  Avon  . Sept,  73,  26 

Hardin,  Elizabethtown . Sept,  24,  27 

Montgomery,  Hillsboro .  Sept.  23,26 

Ogle.  Rochelle  .  Sept,.  23.26 

Pike,  Pittsfield,..., . Sept.  28  26 

Saline,  Eldorado . Sept.  23,  27 

Stark.  Toulou  . Sept.  28,  26 

Woodford,  Kl  Paso . Sept,  22,27 

Crawford,  Robinson  . S<  pt.  Jjo  Oct.  3 

Greene,  Carrollton  . Sept.  .311.  Oct.  3 

Jackson,  Murpbysboro .  ..  .  .sept.  30.  Ocl.  3 

Jo  Daviess,  Oulcnu . Sept.  30,  Oct  8 

MeCoupln,  Carllnvtlle . Kept.  39,  Get."  3 

Marshall.  Wenona .  Sept,  29.  Oct.  3 

McDonough.  IJushuell . Sept.  39,  Oct,  3 

Ford,  Piper  City.... . Oct.  1,3 

Pope,  Goleonda . . . • . Oct.  1,  4 

perry.  Pinekneyvllle . Oct,  7.  10 

Randolph,  Sparta  . Oes.  15,  17 

Jackson,  Carnondalo . Oct,  14,  17 

Jefferson.  Mt.  Vernon . Oct,  14,  17 

J.  rsey,  Jerseyvillc . Oot.  14,  17 

Frans  U11.  Benton  . Oct.  14, 17 

Marlon.  Oentralla... . . . Oct.  20,  27 

Platt,  Monllcello . Aug.  18  2 1 

Adam*,  Quincy . Aug.  is,  21 

Case.  Virginia . Aug.  19.  ft 

Dewitt,  Clinton . Aug.  19,22 

Schuyler.  Rushvllle . auk  19,22 

Brown.  Mt,  sterling . \ug.20.  29 

Gallatin,  Sluiw  nee  I  own  .  Aug.  26,  29 

Hnueock,  Warsaw . Aug.  26.  28 

Morgan,  Jacksonville .  Aug  '5  29 

Union,  Anna . Aug.  26,  2u 

Vermillion,  CatUn . . . Aug.  26,  29 

Vermillion,  HoopstOn . Aug.  25.  29 

Whitesides,  Sterling . Aug.  26,  29 


INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Brown’s  Station,  Jackson . . . July  29,  Aug.  1 

Dearborn,  Aurora  . . Ang.5  9 

Jennings,  North  Vernon .  Aug.  ft',  8 

Klpley,  Osgood  . ...Aug.  12,  15 

Delaware,  Munclc . Aug,  12,  15 

Montgomery,  New  Ross .  ,\ug.  11  is 

Boone.  LohAnon . Aug.  18)22 

Dearborn,  Luwrenceburgb . Aug.  19  23 

Park.  Rockville . Aug,  14,23 

Jay,  Dunkirk  .  .  Aug.  19,  24 

Hervey,  Middletown .  .  ..Aug.  in  22 

Martin,  Loguter  .  Auv.  19,  2t 

Clinton,  Frankfort. . Aug.  25  29 

Decatur  Oreensburg . vug. 2'ii  30 

Hamilton,  Noblua  villa . Aug.  25,  29 

Howard,  Kokomo . Ang.  26,  30 

Orange  Puoll...  . Aug.  26,  ;!u 

Parke,  Bridgeton . . . Aug.  2.7,  to 

Johnson  Edluhurg,.,., . Aug.  26,80 

Henry,  Knightstown . Aug.  Jfl,  29 

Wayne,  Dalton.  . . Aug.  26, 29 

Clay,  Brazil..... . . . Sept.  1.  6 

Uarrlson.  Oorydnn .  Sept  |,  3 

Jefferson,  M anlson  . .  ...Sept  a  7 

Madlsou.  Anderson .  Sept)  1.  5 

Newton,  Morocco . Sept  2  5 

Pike.  Petersburg ,  . sept  1. 3 

Randolph,  Winchester .  Sept.  2.  5 

Shelby,  SbslbyvlUis . Sept.  2,  9 

Wayue,  Cum orldgo City . . . Sept.  2  0 

Orange,  Orleans  .  Sept.  8,  6 

Hendrick,  Plainfield  . Sept.  3,  ft 

Miami.  Xenia . Sept.  2.  6 

Clark,  Charlestown . Sept.  9.  n 

Lake  Crown  Point  . Sept  u  12 

Montgomery.  Crawfordsyllle . Sept.  8,  |8 

Posey.  Now  Harmony .  Sept.  9,  13 

Rush,  Rush  vllle  . Sept.  9,  12 

Vigo  Terra  Haute .  Sept.  3,  18 

Wubash,  Wabash  . Sept.9,  12 

Warren,  West  l.ehnnon . . . Sept.  9  18 

Washington,  Salem. . . . Sept,  m!  12 

Grant,  Falrmount  .  . . Sept.  9.  12 

Switzerland,  East  Enterprise...,  . . sept  9  13 

Bartholomew,  Coin  in  Inis .  ...Sept.  16  2u 

Blackford.  Hartford  City . Sept.  l(i!  21 

Gibson.  Princeton . Sept.  15  19 

Grant,  ilurlon  . Sept.  16,  m 

Hervey,  New  Castle  . Sept.  1G,  20 

Huntingdon,  Huntington . sept.ift  19 

Miaul,  Peril .  . Sent.  16,  20 

Porter,  Valparaiso . Sept,  16.  19 

Tipton  Tipton  . ..Sept.  16,  19 

Foumalu,  Covington .  Sept,  16,  19 

Marlon.  Lawrence  . Sept  16.20 

Randolph.  Union  City . Sept  15,  19 

Cass.  Logansport . Sept.  23,  27 

Fulton,  Rochester . Sept.  23,26 

Kosctuseo.  Warsaw . Sept.  23  2r 

Laoorie,  Laporte . Sept.  23,26 

Pulaski,  Wlnnamae . Sept,  21,  26 

St  Joseph.  South  Bend .  .  .Sepl.  22,  >i| 

Warwick  Boonevllle . Sept,  23,  27 

Wklleen,  Columbia  City . Sept.  24’  S 1 

Mnrlon,  Acton . Sept,  22,  36 

Allen,  Fort  Wayne . Sept  3u.  Oct. :: 

Jay.  Portland  . Sept  30,  Get.  8 

Pulaski.  Prnnolsvtllo, . . Sei.t.  89, Oct.  3 


Allen.Fort  Wayne .  . 


nj.cm  "J1»  if  . . . . HCpt  OV,  UCI,  iS 

Jay.  Portland  . Sept  30,  Get.  3 

Pulaski.  Krunelsvllle . Sei.t.  89, Oct.  3 

De  Kalb,  Waterloo . Sept.  29.  Get.  :t 

Wells,  Five  Points  .  .Sepl,  :S».  Get.  2 

Lawrence,  Bedford . Oct  I  4 

-Miami,  Macy . .  out.  1)  4 

Elkhart,  Goshen . Old  7,  hi 

Greene,  Linton . Oft.  6,  19 

Perry,  Rome  . Oct.  6,  19 

Steuben.  Angola  . Out.  6, 19 

Noble,  KendaUvIlle . . Oct.  6,  10 

Marshall  Plymouth . Oet.8  1! 

Knox,  Vincennes . Oot.  13  16 


IOWA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Oskaloona . Aug.  2r>,  29 

Keosttuqua .  . Sept.9,  12 

Harlan  . . Sepl,  33,86 

Orapello,  Ottumwa . Sept.  18,  22 

Council  Bluffs . Sept,  8.  12 

Linn,  Cedar  Rapids . Sepl.  9,  12 

Mills,  Glen  wood .  Sept.  10,  12 

Montgomery,  Red  Oak . Sept.  is.  19 

Inter  State,  Hamburg . Sept  15,  19 

Burlington .  Sept.  15, 19 

Agency  City . Sept.  15,  18 

SUCH  10  4  6  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Central  Mich.  Ag’l  Society,  Lansing.  ,  .Sept.  29,  Oct.  3 


Fenton  Union  Ag’l  Society,  Fenton . Oct.  7.  10 

G  d  Traverse  Co.  Ag’l  S’ty.  Traverse  Citv.Sept  »>,  Oct,  3 
Eaton  Rapids  Union  Ag'l  So’y,  Eaton  Rapids. Oct,  7,  9 
Stnekbrldgo  Union  Ag’l  So’y,  stoekbrldge..  ..Oct,  7  9 

u  on  Ag’l  Society,  Litchfield  . Oct.  7.  10 

Union  Ag  I  Society.  PlaloweU .  Sept  39,  Get.  3 

Branch  County  Ag'l  Society,  Cold  water... Sept  22.  28 

Calhoun  County.  Ag’l  Society.  Marshall . oct  7,  9 

Clinton  Coqnty  Ag’l  Society.  St.  John’* . Get.  7. 10 

fflllsilale  Co.  Ag’l  Society.  Hillsdale  . ,  Sepr.  80,  Oot.  S 
Ingham  County  Ag’l  Society.  Mason  ..  ...Sept.  74.  26 
Livingston  (  nu n tv  Ag’l  Society,  Howell  .Sept.  23.  25 
M'UMimh  County  A.-1  U.>et.  ly.  Mt.  Ch-menx.Sept.2l,  36 
Oakland  (  ounty  Ag'l  Society,  Pontine, Sept.  30,  Oct.  3 
Osceola  1  ounty  Ag’l  Society,  Evnrt  Sepl.  39,  Oct  3 
Oceana  County  Ag’l  Society,  Hart  ..Sept.  Wi,  <>et„  3 
St.  Joseph  Co.  A  g'l  vo’y,  I ’.nt  rev  I  lie.  ..Sepf.  »l,  Oct.  3 

Van  Huron  Co.  Ag’l  So’y.  Paw  Paw _ Sept.  <o,  Oct,  3 

Washtenaw  On.  Ag'l  Ro’y,  Ann  Arhor  Sept,  :K),  Oe.t.  3 


MISSOURI  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

. Aug.  18.21 

Marshall . s„pt.  .j,  7 

Sedalia..... . Sept  28,80 

Cape  Girardeau . tjet.  II,  18 

NKUUASKA  COUNTY  FAIU8. 

State,  Oinnha . sept  S  12 

Lincoln ,  Lancaster .  Sept,  lli’  19 

Kearney,  Buffalo  . Sept,  30.  Oct.  3 

Freemout,  Dodge .  . Oct.  1.3 

RHODE  ISLAND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Washington.  W.  Kingston . Sept.  9, 11 

Woonsocket  . . Sept.  16,  18 

Newport,  Aquklnook  Ag’l  Society . Sept.  16.  18 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Burlington,  Mt,  Holly . Oct,  7,  11 

CONNECTICUT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

New  London . .......Sept.  23 

Westbrook . .  . .  ‘  .  Oct  27 

Norwalk.  Fairfield . Sept.  29,  Oct.  4 

Danbury . Oct.  7,  ll 

educational. 


Northern  Mich.  Ag’l  Society.  Greenville . Oct.  7,  10 

Armada  Ag’l  Society.  Armada .  . Oct.  I,  4 

Avon  Ag'l  Society,  Rochester . Oct.  ll,  16 

Brooklyn  Union  Ag’l  Socletv.  Brooklyn _ Sept.  23,  26 

Central  Fair  Association,  Hubbardston. . .  .Sept.  23, 26 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

If  there  is  nny  one  thing  of  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  be  proud,  it  is  the  hl*;h  position 
already  taken  by  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Though  but.  little  uioro  than  100  years  old,  aa 
a  nation,  and  less  than  'JO0  years  since  wo 
were  anybody,  already  many  of  our  higher 
schools  vie  in  efficiency  with  those  of  the  Old 
World,  grown  mossy  with  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Among  the  younger  American  educational 
institutions,  Cornell  University  has  taken 
high  rank.  Though  it  is  less  than  15  years 
since  the  site  now  occupied  was  a  corn-field,  it 
is  now  filled  with  fine  buildings,  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  the  different  departments,  and 
through  the  munificence  of  the  Government 
and  of  public-spirited  individuals,  it  has  at  its 
disposal  irnmeuso  wealth.  Iks  many  millions 
are  constantly  being  increased  by  fresh  gifts. 
Its  fine  library  building  already  contains 
some  50,000  volumes,  among  which  are  the 
Antiiou,  the  Bopp,  the  Goldwiu  Smith,  the 
White,  the  Kelly,  the  Cornell,  and  the  May 
Libraries.  The  late  Jenny  McClraw-Piske,  by 
her  will,  made  this  library  residuary  legatee, 
and  from  her  estate  it  has  already  recejved 
over  $700,000,  and  much  more  is  to  be  added. 
The  income  of  this  princely  sum  is  to  bo  used 
exclusively  for  the  support  and  increase  of 
the  library. 

The  University  has  a  large  estate,  some  150 
acres  of  which  are  well  farmed,  and  are  used 
as  a  source  of  instruction  for  tho  agricultural 
students.  Being  so  munificently  endowed,  it 
is  very  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  students. 
Agricultural  students  from  any  State  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  taught  without  any  charge  what¬ 
ever  for  tuition,  during  the  four  years’  course; 
moreover,  the  Stati^  of  Now  York  is  entitled 
to  send,  each  year,  128  students,  each  for  a 
four  years’  course,  making  512  which  the 
State  can  keep  constantly  in  attendance,  and 
they  can  take  any  course  they  choose,  free  of 
tuition.  In  addition  to  these,  the  UniversiHy 
has  just  established  nine  scholarships,  which 
are  open  to  competition  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  good  for  a  four  years’  course,  and 
each  holder  is  presented  with  $200  a  year  as 
assistance  in  defraying  his  expenses.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  with  such  splendid  facili¬ 
ties  and  such  a  liberal  policy,  Instead  of  512 
students  to  which  tho  State  is  entitled,  there 
were  only  170  last  year;  and  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  course  only  12  were  present,  wbei’eas 
there  should  have  been  at  least  as  many  hun¬ 
dreds. 

Cornell  has  the  means,  and  is  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  facilities,  and  we  hope  the  young  men 
from  all  over  the  United  Btates  will  flock 
thither  for  a  course  in  agriculture,  in  suc?h 
numbers  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a 
hall  especially  to  accommodate  them,  and 
this  should  be  made  the  model  agricultural 
school  of  America. 

- »■»  » - - 

CONVENTION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 

The  Natioual  Association  of  the  Teachers  of 
Agriculture  held  their  fourth  annual  meeting 
at  Cornell  University,  June  24  and  25,  and  at 
the  New  York  Experimental  Station  at 
Geneva  on  June  2d.  These  meetings  are  held 
each  year  at  some  one  of  the  different  schools 
where  agriculture  is  taught  as  a  science,  and 
this  class  of  teachers  are  doing  very  much  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters,  thus  fitting  them  to  cultivate  the 
land  in  a  better  manner  and  to  take  advantage 
of  Nature’s  laws  in  increasing  its  productive¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  very  fitting  that  they  should 


thus  meet  each  year  at  some  school  where 
agriculture  is  taught,  and  by  comparing 
methods  of  instruction,  and  inspecting  what  is 
being  done  in  an  experimental  way,  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  oxrerienee  of  other*. 

When  tho  importance  of  a  proper  education 
of  the  farmers  is  considered,  it  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  every  teacher  of  agriculture  does  not 
make  it  a  point  to  be  in  attendance  at  these 
re-unions.  It  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
teachers  present,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  spend 
too  much  of  the  student  ’s  time  in  learning  the 
simple  practices  of  the  farm,  such  as  plowing, 
hoeing,  (fee. ;  that  these  may  and  should  all  be 
learned  by  each  student  at  home  on  the  farm 
before  attending  these  schools,  or  else  that 
every  one  should  bo  required  to  learn  them 
during  tho  vacation  by  practical  work  on  the 
college  farm,  or  with  some  good  practical 
farmer.  The  student  should  be  taught  the 
principles;  the  details  he  should  get  in  actual 
farm  work.  It,  was  remarked  that  the  3nest 
law  schools  do  not  make  practical  lawyers, 
nor  do  the  finest  medical  schools  turn  out 
practical  doctors;  for  after  tho  students  have 
learned  tho  theory  of  law  or  of  medicine,  they 
then  enter  sotno  lawyer’s  office,  or  hospital, 
and  by  daily  practice  learn  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  tho  principles  learned.  Much 
should  bo  tho  course  in  agricultural  schools; 
the  students  should  be  taught  the  principles  of 
farming,  aud  how  to  direct  and  manage  the 
different  operations  of  the  farm,  and  then, 
while  training  with  some  good  farmer,  they 
should  acquire  the  practice.  One  speaker  re¬ 
marked  that  the  course  in  agriculture  of  the 
colleges  made  rnou  of  broader  views  aud  more 
varied  knowledge  than  any  other;  that  while 
in  others,  men  were  made  specialists,  here  they 
were  taught  tho  essentials  of  many  sciences. 
It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  all  that  while  the 
States  provide  so  liberally  for  the  education 
of  nearly  all  other  classes,  they  are  all  so 
stingy  in  their  appropriations  for  tlm  educa¬ 
tion  of  tho  very  people  who  support,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  all  others;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  a  disgrace  that,  where 
other  educational  institutions  get  thousands, 
the  agricultural  colleges  get  only  hundreds. 

“xtr  » 


Several  inquiries  have  been  made  about 
the  Louisiana  Lottery.  Tills  concern  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  when 
umler  “nigger  government,”  and  it  is  nearly 
tho  only  institution  founded  then  that  still  re¬ 
mains  popular  with  the  people  of  the  Pelican 
State,  judging  from  the  fact  that  they  refuse 
to  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  it..  When  it  was 
first  founded,  gambling  dens  were  in  full 
blust  on  the  ground  floors  opening  on  Canal, 
St.  Charles.  Camp,  and  many  of  the  other 
principal  streets  of  tho  Crescent  City:  these 
petty  swindles  were  suppressed  when  the 
Democrats  got  control  of  the  Legislature  a 
dozen  years  ago;  but  the  arch  swindle,  the 
wbulo  among  the  minnows,  had  even  then  at¬ 
tained  SO  much  power,  that  no  effort  wusmade 
to  ahoiish  it.  Since  then  its  influence  has  in¬ 
creased  so  that  It  is  now  said  to  “own  Louisi¬ 
ana,”  Grown  lusty  on  the  money  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  fools  and  gamblers  in  all  parks 
of  the  country,  it  controls,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  State  Government  of  Louisiana  and 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Now  Orleans;  has 
much  influence  in  sending  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  Washington,  and  it  has  oven  been 
charged  in  Congress,  that  the  great  Exposi¬ 
tion,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  got 
up  mainly  to  fill  its  coffers  by  contributions 
from  visitors  to  the  city.  It  has  been  branded 
as  a  swindle  by  Postmaster  General  Gresham, 
who  was  threatened  with  an  action  for  libel 
by  Daubignd,  the  general  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  It  is  on  the  “black  list”  of  the  Post- 
Office,  and  cannot  use  tho  United  States  mail 
for  its  swindling  purposes,  except  surreptiti¬ 
ously.  The  Philadelphia  Times  stigmatized  it 
as  a  humbug,  a  fraud,  aud  a  swindle,  and  was 
prosecuted  for  libel,  the  damages  being  laid  at 
$100,000;  hut  the  Court  decided,  in  substance, 
that  a  notorious  swindle,  like  tho  Lottery, 
could  not  get  a  verdict  for  libel,  for  being 
properly  characterized  as  a  humbug,  a  fraud, 
aud  a  swindle.  This  verdict  prevented  Dau- 
bign«5  from  bringing  a  large  number  of  other 
suits  against  other  papers  that  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  call  Ids  enterprise  by  its  right  name. 

Remember  that  the  most  honest  sort  of  a 
lottery  merely  receives  money  from  a  multi¬ 
tude,  returning  only  a  part  of  it,  in  the  form 
of  prizes,  to  a  few.  It  handles  only  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  a  large  part  of  which  it  keeps  as 
pay  for  the  managers,  agents,  etc.,  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  advertising,  etc.  As  it  gets  money 
easily,  it  spends  it  freely,  devoting  to  prizes 
just  enough  to  stimulate  the  gullibility  of 
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fools  and  the  wild  hopes  of  gamblers.  Such  is 
the  character  of  some  European  lotteries, 
which  State  officials  conduct  as  honestly  as 
such  demoralizing  and  disreputable  concerns 
can  be  conducted.  No  lottery  in  this  country 
is  managed  by  public  otficials;  they  are  all 
private  ventures,  and  the  I  Louisiana  Lottery  is 
the  “boss’”  swindle  among  them. 

“  The  Eureka  and  Eclipse  Consolidated 
Metal  Fence  Post  Company,”  of  New  York, 
St.  Louis.  London,  and  several  other  places, 
is  reported  to  be  "‘of  very  questionable  char¬ 
acter”  by  the  Commercial  Union  of  Janesville, 
Wis.,  and  also  denounced  by  the  Midland 
Farmer  of  St.  Louis. 


Ltteiunj. 


THE  WORLD’S  BATTLES. 

LESTER  A.  ROBERTS. 

Trk  world  is  a  veritable  fighting  ground. 
Gentlemen  may  cry  “  Peace,  |»eaee,'’  but  there 
is  no  peace.  There  is  no  life  tlmt  does  not 
prey  on  some  other  life.  Living  things  so 
small  as  to  lxi  almost  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  swallow  by  hundreds  the  microscopic 
animals  about  them,  while  the  larger  ones — 
and  the  whale  open  their  mouths  only  to  make 
a  receiving  vault  for  bushels  of  innocent 
little  fishes,  who  had  doubtless  in  times  before 
played  the  same  game  with  smaller  members 
of  the  finny  tribe.  An  acquaintance  once 
went  fishing  for  pickerel,  using  a  small  min¬ 
now  for  bait.  The  minnow  was  swallowed  by 
a  pickerel,  that  before  it  could  be  landed  was 
in  turn  swallowed  by  a  larger  one,  which  fact 
was  conclusively  proved  by  the  dissection 
that  followed.  Don't  say  this  is  merely  a  fish 
story.  The  man  who  told  it  is  still  living  in 
New  York,  and  will  make  bis  affidavit  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  if  necessary,  but  as  be 
is  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper, 
doubtless  nothing  further  thau  his  bare  state¬ 
ment  is  required. 

Leaving  the  fish,  wo  may  look  to  the  fowls, 
only  to  see  the  hawk  feast  upon  the  chickens, 
and  the  eagle  fly  away  with  the  young  lamb 
in  its  claws,  to  say  nothing  of  larger  game  that 
have  an  appetite  for  young  children,  as  is 
reported  of  the  condors  of  South  America. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the  lion  and 
lamb  will  lie  down  together  without  the  at¬ 
tendant  fact,  that  the  lamb  will  be  inside  the 
lion,  but  we  suspect  that  day  is  in  the  distant 
future. 

Neither  is  vegetable  life  entirely  free  from 
lire  destroying  propensities,  ns  witness  the 
various  well  known  insectiforou*  plants  that 
decoy  the  unsuspecting  flies  to  their  embraces 
only  tokill  and  feed  upon  them. 

And  umn.  proud  man,  who  is  given  author¬ 
ity  over  the  fowlR  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  spares  neither  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  asserts  t  hut  authority  by  killing  when  and 
where  he  likes— and  often  wantonly,  unneces¬ 
sarily,  and  injuriously — dealing  death  inmany 
cases  to  those  who  would  serve  him  while 
living,  by  iu  their  turn  killiug  his  enemies. 

It,  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  myriads  of 
the  animal  creation  grew  only  to  furnish  food 
for  others,  because  it  is  easy  to  compute  how 
soon  if  they  were  not  destroyed  there  would 
bo  no  room  loft,  for  them  either  in  the  air 
above  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  Instance  the  codfish.  Where 
one  female  is  capable  of  producing  five  or  six 
millions  of  eggs  in  a  your,  aud  calculate  if 
each  of  the  fisli  produced  from  these  eggs  and 
their  progeny  were  to  survive,  how  long  it 
would  bo  before  we  could  have  a  solid  fish 
foundation  on  which  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

The  animals  who  do  not  devour  each  other 
and  arc  not  carnivorous — as  the  horse,  ox, 
deer,  bison,  rabbit,  etc.— are  not,  without  their 
fighting  qualities  and  propensities.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  inherent  or  acquired,  there 
they  are,  and  serve  to  check  the  two  rapid 
increase  of  the  race  by  the  destruction  of  the 
weak  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  With 
man  this  is  also  somewhat  the  case;  but  as 
witb  other  things,  be  seldom  knows  or  strives 
to  perceive  the  resuit  of  his  actions.  Our  pro¬ 
genitors  iu  f  lic  early  and  in  prehistoric  times 
little  thought  of  what,  benefit  their  fighting 
was  to  be  to  ns,  their  descendants.  All  civi¬ 
lization  grows  out  of  war.  In  fact,  had  mau 
never  exercised  and  cultivated  his  combative- 
ness,  he  would  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  or  lower.  The  antagonism  of  one, 
obliges  the  exercise  of  caution  and  resistance 
in  the  face  of  the  other;  force  is  met  not  only 
by  force  but  by  strategy,  and  step  by  step  the 
gradual  growth  of  all  the  faculties  brought  in 
action  by  individual  contest.,  gave  them 
strength  that  was  usefully  applied  in  other 
direct  ions,  and  he  who  was  superior  not  only 
dominated  the  inferior  of  hts  own  race,  but 
brought  the  whole  world  of  nature  under  sub¬ 
jection  aud  made  it  subservient  to  his  use. 

The  lime  may  come  when  fighting  among 
mankind  at  last  will  cease.  When  the  people 
•  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  aud 


their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.  ’  That  time  was 
prophesied  by  Lai  ah  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  has  lxen  waited  for  ever  since,  and  from 
present  indications,  it  is  not  likely  to  come  in 
our  day  and  generation. 


for  lUomnt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS.'.  RAY  Cl. ARK. 


BIJTTERCU PH  AND  DAISIES. 


Tint  Button:  up*  a  nil  Daisies 
Run  riot  In  the  Held*  : 

Such  pleasure  to  the  children 
Their  sunny  presence  yields! 

They  come  with  wee  hands  laden. 

And  lay  th*m  at  our  feet— 

They  count  them  'inouic  their  treasures— 
Ood  bless  their  faces  sweet ! 

How  well  do  we  remember 
Our  own  bright  childhood’s  days ! 

We  thought  not  then  of  wulkinx 
In  life’s  more  toilsome  ways. 

We  roamed  amid  the  flowers, 

And  culled  the  blossoms,  too— 

And  smelled  the  sweet,  sweet  clover. 
And  ttazed  up  In  the  blue. 

Our  sky  was  bright  too,  darlings. 

As  that  on  which  you  gaze ; 

And  we,  too,  had  the  Daisies, 

To  crown  our  childhood’*  days. 

Yet  close  within  their  bosoms 
They  kept  one  secret  well  ; 

Of  what  should  be  our  future, 

The  UuIkIun  would  not  tell. 

Bo  wrave  your  crowns,  my  children, 

For  lioony  heads  to  wear : 

Ood  meant  your  sunny  childhood 
To  be  all  free  from  care. 

And  Buttercups  nnd  Daisies, 

From  out  their  hearts  of  gold— 

Of  what  shall  be  your  life-work. 

Not  much  will  they  unfold. 


MRS.  J.  b.  E. 


A  LOOK  AHEAD  FOR  “CHARITY.” 


women,  that  her  sentiments  about  gardening 
correspond  with  mine  exactly.  I  know  she 
is  onlj’  a  woman,  but  “  what  woman  has  done, 
woman  can  do.” 

I  read  a  short  time  ago  that  a  lady  earned 
by  day’s  work  enough  to  buy  one-half  acre  of 
land,  on  which  she  set  out  with  her  own  hands 
30  apple  trees,  10  cherry  trees,  11  pear  trees, 
over  100  grai»e-vine.s,  besides  a  variety  of 
small  fruits,  and  lost,  nothing  in  refinement  of 
feeling  either.  And  another  lady  who,  just 
after  graduating,  hired  a  few  hands  and  un¬ 
dertook  farming,  and  behold  the  results  at  the 
end  of  the  year — eight  banks  of  potatoes,  000 
bushels  of  corn,  und  realized  from  the 

sale  of  cotton,  after  all  expenses  were  paid. 
Now  that  looks  like  business,  does  it  not? 

As  for  myself,  1  began  with  ODious,  and 
have  got  so  far  as  to  include  melons,  corn  and 
celery  as  an  experiment,  on  nil  of  which  I  use 
a  great  of  deal  manure,  so  much  so,  that  my  mo¬ 
ther  said  the  other  evening  I  put  too  much  on. 
Please  tell  us  in  your  talks  w  hether  or  not  the 
ground  can  be  too  rich.  I  have  quite  an  in¬ 
clination  for  gardening.and  if  I  had  thecapital 
would  make  market-gardening  my  life  occu¬ 
pation.  Instead  of  an  umbrella  I  prefer  the 
cool  of  tbo  evening  after  the  Day  King  has 
gone  behind  the  hill;,  and  by  perseverance 
and  determination  have  succeeded  in  extermi¬ 
nating  every  weed  from  the  vegetable  as  well 
as  the  flower  garden,  for  one  essential  thing  to 
be  done  is  keeping  ahead  of  the  weeds,  then 
the  battle  is  half  won 

I  will  now  quietly  slip  out  at  the  back  door 
into  the  garden,  but  earnestly  hope  to  see  in 
the  columns  of  this  department,  very  soon, 
the  promise  of  hints,  and  helps  to  gardeners, 
fulfilled  by  “V.  T.”  oracie  hardener. 


IS  IT  ECONOMICAL? 


I  THINK  that  many  of  our  good  farmer's 
iirls  watch  out  from  ’ ’Charity’s”  shadow  week 
by  week,  to  see  what  the  newest  advice  is  to 
the  dear  girl.  They  regard  her  as  their  ’‘rep¬ 
resentative  man,”  aud  are  anxious  to  hear  all 
the  pros  and  cons  on  the  subjects  she  brings 
forward.  So  when  we  say  a  word  to  Charity, 
we  also  address  quite  a  large  and  interested 
audience  besides. 

I  hare  not  a  doubt  but  among  these  hard¬ 
working,  dissatisfied  girls,  we  have  some  who 
will  yet  achieve  a  higher,  broader  destiny, 
than  even  that  to  which  they  aspire.  A  good 
deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  or  self-culture, 
even  under  very  discouraging  circumstances: 
and  oue  of  the  greatest  helps  in  the  world,  is 
t  he  disposition  to  be  oaiily  pleased.  I  would 
rather  see  n  girl  witb  this  characteristic,  than 
to  have  her  play  and  sing  like  a  prima  donna 
without  it.  All  along  through  bet  life  she 
must  take  herself  with  her.  She  may  leave 
her  old  surroundings  and  friends,  hut  she  can¬ 
not  leave  herself  behind.  And  no  one  is  ever 
happier  than  “  her  capacity,’'  and  that  is  very 
much  of  our  own  making.  All  the  world 
poured  out  at  her  feet,  could  not  make  a  sour, 
fretful  spirit  happy.  She*  might,  think  that 
this  nod  that  would  make  her  entirely  satis¬ 
fied,  but  it  would  tie  a  mistake.  Familiarity 
would  soon  make  the  most  elegant  sutround- 
iugsuu  old  story,  and  at  their  best  they  would 
not  satisfy  the  soul.  Asa  general  rule,  the 
more  artificial  the  life,  the  less  happiness. 

Tell  “Charity”  that  in  that  pleasant  little 
village  home  1  predict  for  her  in  future  years, 
she  will  look  back  smilingly  on  the  so-called 
“hard  times”  of  the  present,  and  be  most 
thankful  for  the  efficiency  and  skill  at  house 
work  which  they  developed:  a  skill  which 
makes  her  lighter  labors  seem  like  play,  and 
leaves  her  many  hours  of  leisure  for  her  book, 
or  pen,  or  social  enjoyments.  Without  thus 
early  training  she  would  have  found  even  the 
lessened  tasks  most  intolerable  drudgery.  I 
have  known  young  ladies  who  thought  the 
dish-washing  only  of  a  small  family  one  of 
the  labors  of  Hercules.  “Many  things  which 
seem  very  bard  while  we  are  passing  through 
them,  are  not  at  all  hard  iu  the  retrospect.” 
The  old  farm  life  in  the  back -ground  of  memo¬ 
ry  will  seem  like  classic  ground  some  day. 

1  am  confident  that  one  of  our  most  effeotive 
and  beautiful  New  England  story  writers, 
passed  her  early  years  among  the  most  uncul¬ 
tured,  narrovv-m hided,  and  penurious  of  our 
old  Yankee  ancestry.  She  could  never  make 
such  keen  character  sketches  if  she  had  not 
known  the  people  through  and  through.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  laugh  aud  cry  some  day  over 
“Charity’s’’  book  or  country  scenes  aud  life, 
which  are  being  photographed  now  upon  the 
unwilling  tablets  of  her  miod.  J.  E-  m’C. 

“WHAT  WOMAN  HAS  DONE,  WOMAN 
CAN  DO.” 

Perhaps  a  word  of  experience  will  encour¬ 
age  many  of  my  sisters,  who,  like  myself,  have 
no  man  to  call  on  for  help  in  the  garden,  aud 
I  would  say  to  V.  T.  who,  in  the  issue  of  June 
28,  strikes  out  so  bravely  for  the  health  of 


At  a  recent  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  broken- 
up  household.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  trash,  that  for  40  years  had 
been  gathering  in  the  attics  and  lobbies  of  that 
house.  There  were  broken  chairs,  bottomless 
baskets,  broken-down  bedsteads,  old  tinware, 
and  a  large  closet  full  of  garments  worn  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  family,  whose  original 
owners  bad,  full  50  years  ago,  returned  to 
their  mother  dust;  and  these  relics  had  been 
preserved  as  heir  looms,  to  perpetuate  their 
memory.  They  were  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  a 
thoughtless  crowd,  and  struck  otr,  by  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  hammer,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Di¬ 
vested  of  the  best  claim  to  veneration  or 
respectful  memory,  they  were  sold  for  the 
sum  of  25  cents.  The  question  arose,  why 
such  good-for-nothing  articles  of  furniture 
should  bo  kept,  to  cumber  a  liou»e?  When  a 
chair  or  liedsteud  is  broken,  and  cuuuot  be 
repuired,  why  Is  it  not  burned  and  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  not  kept  to  gather  dust,  aud 
occupy  room  in  a  dwelling?  If  anything  etui 
be  mended  and  made  useful,  why  of  course  it 
is  best  to  save  it  ;  but  if  it  is  past  redemption, 
there  is  no  use  in  keeping  it  longer.  Old  has 
ketsare  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  and 
the  best  use  that  euu  be  made  of  them  is  to 
kindle  tires.  Tin  dishes,  too,  are  or  no  account 
when  they  are  rusted  so  that  solder  cauuot 
stop  the  leaks,  and  why  they  should  be  kept 
safe  is  a  mystery.  Cast-off  garments  only 
breed  moths  in  a  house  and  gather  impurity 
in  the  air,  aud  are  much  better  in  the  rag¬ 
man’s  cart  than  hanging  up  in  the  way.  Econ¬ 
omy  is  essential  to  prosperity,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  carrying  it  to  excess,  and  this 
“gathering  up  fragments”  that  arc  of  no 
earthly  use,  is  folly.  Old  worm-eateu  boxes 
and  barrels  are  far  better  burned  than  pre¬ 
served,  for  they  can  be  turned  to  account  in 
that  way.  I  would  not  advise  to  waste  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  made  useful  in  auvform; 
but  this  ever-increasing  pile  of  rubbish  iu  a 
house,  is  not  economical  or  desirable,  s.h.r. 


CONCERNING  GRAVES. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


A  pretty  custom  prevails  iu  my  neighbor¬ 
hood,  of  making  ft  newly-opeued  grave  less 
painful  to  the  eyes  by  the  uae  of  greens,  ferns 
being  largely  used.  The  heap  of  earth  thrown 
out  from  the  grave  is  entirely  covered  with 
greens,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  a  mound  of  vege¬ 
tation.  The  grave  is  bordered  thickly  with 
ferns,  and  lined  with  them  as  far  down  as  the 
sextou  may  choose  to  fasten  them  to  the  sides. 
Of  course,  these  adornments  are  purely  senti¬ 
mental,  but  they  take  from  the  apparent  re¬ 
pulsiveness  of  the  grave  at  a  time  when  the 
hearts  of  friends  are  very  sore,  and  hurt  by 
every  friction.  Boughs  of  greens  dropped  on 
the  coffin  after  it  is  lowered,  soften  the  dread¬ 
ful  thud  of  the  earth  as  it  is  thrown  in,  aud 
after  the  mouud  is  heaped  high,  the  ferns  that 
covered  the  heap  of  earth  are  laid  thickly  over 
it,  to  which  are  added  whatever  of  flowers 
have  been  sent.  Many  a  suffering  bereaved 
one  might  be  soothed  and  comforted  a  little, 
maybe,  should  some  friend  quietly  attend  to 
modifying  the  repulsiveness  of  the  grave,  by 
these  simple  means. 


Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

“Cooking  butter”  is  a  delusion  and  asnare. 

Don’t  regale  your  visitors  with  the  short¬ 
comings  of  your  servants. 

For  health’s  sake,  eat  sparingly  during  the 
hot  weather. 

Young  ladies,  don’t  accept  presents  from 
gentlemen  other  than  flowers,  fruit,  candies, 
or  an  inexpensive  book. 

White  dresses  have  never  been  so  popular 
for  young  and  old,  as  the  preseut  season. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  idiotic  “bang” 
is  going  out  of  date.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
senseless  fashion  thau  cutting  off  a  woman’s 
front  hair! 

Plain,  white  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  are 
once  more  in  demand. 

Gentlemen  care  more  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  a  sandwich,  or  a  cracker  aud  a  bit  of 
good  cheese,  than  for  a  glass  of  lemonade,  an 
ice  crea  m  and  a  piece  of  angel’s  cake.  Girls, 
bear  this  in  mind. 


LEAFLETS. 

CARRIE  V. 

Many’s  the  time  I've  said  to  the  Professor 
that  I  must  write  something  for  the  Rural. 

He  tries  to  dissuade  me.  for  he  little  realizes 
the  satisfaction  it  gives  me  to  know  that  I 
have  written  something  good  enough  for  pub¬ 
lication;  a  something  that  may  prove  to  be  a 
help  to  soma  one barrassed  with  daily  care:  or 
a  bit  of  an  experience  that  will  throw  light  on 
some  perplexing  question.  It  is  but  a  little 
seed  sown  to  tbo  wind  apparently,  still  some 
soil  may  be  waiting  to  receive  it;  and,  al¬ 
though  these  lines  may  not  be  fraught  with  as 
much  wisdom  as  those  coming  from  more  gift¬ 
ed  minds,  I  trust  they  are  sufficiently  Btrong 
to  cause  some  discontented,  unhappy  soul  to 
pause  and  consider  the  blessings  as  well  as  the 
woes  that  fall  to  his  or  her  lot. 

Life  is  made  up  of  odds  and  ends,  with  a 
good  bit  of  a  chance  for  each  individual 
weaver  to  select  his  colors  and  material  as  he 
weaves  his  daily  yard.  The  warp  and  filling 
may  not  be  exactly  of  our  own  choosing  every 
time,  but  It  is  the  happy,  skillful  way  in 
which  wo  weave  the  material  at  cummaud  into 
oue  wholesome  fabric,  that  teste  the  ability  of 
the  weaver,  a  fabric  that  can  be  reviewed  as 
a  whole  with  just  pride  and  approbation.  And 
we  have  done  well  if  the  weary  and  heart  sick 
glean  new  life  from  it  because  of  the  practical 
way  in  which  we  have  met  the  numerous  lit¬ 
tle  difficulties  of  life. 

It  is  the  woof  of  life — each  one  weaving  for 
himself  and  helping  his  neighbor.  Some 
threads  go  up,  others  go  down,  aud  the  shuttle 
passes  in  aud  out.  What  will  the  complete 
web  be?  In  a  degree  just  what  we  would 
have  it,  and  to  a  certxiuty  just  what  we  make 
it.  Although  uo  two  lives  are  alike,  there  may 
be  trails  and  characteristics  that  are  similar; 
aud  surrounding  every  one  there  is  au  atmo¬ 
sphere,  an  influence,  which  is  felt  for  good  or 
for  evil,  else  how  is  it  when  iu  trouble  one 
knows  to  whom  to  go  for  help;  it  in  sorrow, 
where  to  find  sympathy ;  or  it  it  bo  joy,  from 
whom  congratulations  will  come?  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt  in  what  we  say,  in  what  we  do, 
aud  in  what  we  write. 

Our  words  may  carry  warmth  aud  sunshine 
into  every  household;  or  they  may  cause  tur¬ 
moil  aud  create  strife;  raise  envy  and  beget 
war;  or  they  may  be  laden  with  bitterness, 
and  subtle  aud  unobtrusive  they  may  creep 
stealthily  about,  and  like  “little  foxes,”  cun¬ 
ningly  enter  into  and  destroy  the  “tender 
vines”  of  many  home  viueyaids.  When  they 
are  once  lodged  iu  our  hearts,  we  begin  to  be¬ 
moan  our  fate,  to  tiewail  the  ignorance  of  our 
neighbor,  and  make  ourselves  unhappy  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  woes,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
certain  short-comings  and  of  unhappy  sur¬ 
roundings;  and  wo  picture  fancy  sketches  of 
what,  we  would  enjoy  if  this  or  that,  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  were  only  different.  Instead  of 
being  aroused  to  new  energies  by  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  oftentimes  allow  ourselves  to 
be  easily  discouraged  and  become  morbidly 
sensitive,  forgetting  that  an  uneasy  and  un¬ 
settled  mind  is  not  an  indication  of  ability,  but 
rather  of  weakness.  By  being  contented  aud 
cheerful,  one  need  uot  be  the  lets  active  or 
lees  ambitious;  but  awaken  aud  cultivate  your 
better  faculties,  and  care  for  and  protect  your¬ 
self  so  as  to  become  strong  aud  able  both  iu 
body  and  mind.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  is 
one  truly  able  to  cope  with  life's  vicissitudes 
and  quietly  scatter  such  blessings  as  hope,  love 
and  joy  along  his  daily  path. 

When  one  of  us  “went  to  work,  to  make  the 
most  of  what  she  had,”  then  she  cleared  the 
boundary  that  lies  between  the  common  mind 
and  the  great  one.  When  she  “made  up  her 
mind  to  be  good-natured  and  pleasant  under 
all  circumstances,”  then  it  was  that  she  began 
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to  he  a  noble  woman.  And  when  she  expressed 
those  sentiments  in  words,  then  she  began  to 
“scatter  blessings.  ”  They  are  words  of  joy 
and  of  hope:  and  reading  them,  we  feel  a  spark 
of  inspiration  stirring  up  our  better  nature 
and  encouraging  us  to  renewed  effort  in  all 
good  work.  How  much  better  than  uselessly 
grumbling,  hogging  fancied  ills  and  borrow¬ 
ing  trouble;  or  braying  over  our  neighbors’ 
ignorance!  A  chronic  grumbler  has  to  have 
a  good  many  virtues  and  a  gift  of  genius  to 
be  00  a  level  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  Petty 
complainings  and  potty  fault-findings  are  not 
characteristic  of  greatness  or  goodness,  and  if 
we  must  indulge  in  such  little  outbursts,  let  it 
lie  “when  and  where’’  no  sound  eau  reach  a 
printer’s  ear. 

A  SUNDAY  DINNER  IN  JURY. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“  It  is  going  to  be  very  hot  to  morrow,” 
said  the  amateur  cook,  “and  really  I  do  not 
kuow  how  I  shall  get  through  the  dinner.” 

“Suppose  we  cook  it  to-day,”  I  said,  “  while 
we  are  canning  those  strawberries.” 

Eveiy  one  looked  dubious  as  to  making  out 
anytbiug  good,  but  I  continued. 

“Get  a  ham  instead  of  beef,  and  boil  it  to¬ 
day,  allowing  tweuty  minutes  to  the  pound, 
skin  it  and  trim  all  ragged  pieces  off,  then 
brush  all  over  with  beaten  egg  aud  cover  with 
a  paste  of  rolled  cracker  wet  up  with  milk, 
seasoned  with  pepjier,  and  bound  with  beaten 
egg;  brown  lightly  in  the  oven  and  serve  it 
cold  to  morrow,  garnished  with  curled  parsley ; 
cook  enough  potatoes  to  day  to  serve  for  to¬ 
morrow's  dinner  as  well,  mush  them  tine  and 
warm  thoroughly  with  a  little  cream,  just  be¬ 
fore  they  are  needed.  Shell  a  few  peas  quiet¬ 
ly  this  evening.  They  will  boil  to-morrow 
while  the  potatoes  get  warm,  and  while  the 
kettle  ia  boiling  to  make  a  cup  of  tea  for  the 
older  memlterg  of  the  family.  If  you  have 
strawberries,  and  some  duinty  crackers  aud 
good  cheese,  with  a  pitcher  of  milk— cold,  but 
not  iced— you  will  have  enough  variety  to 
make  what  seems  a  lunch,  but  will  make  a 
very  good  dinner,  especially  if  a  choice  salad 
is  made,  and  some  good  pickles  added.” 

This  plan  wus adopted,  and  might  bo  varied 
in  any  household.  Cold  lamb  is  a  daintier 
dish  than  the  hot  roast,  and  so  are  cold  fowls 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  should  be  a 
housekeeper's  study  to  cook  two  diuuers  with 
the  heat  that  is  necessary  for  oue,  making  to¬ 
morrow’s  pudding — to  be  eaten  cold— when 
cooking  the  hot  one  for  to  day, 

A  great  many  wives  from  a  sense  of  duty 
make  of  themselves  kitcheu  martyrs  all  day 
Sunday.  They  say  that  during  the  busy  week, 
the  head  of  the  family  has  not  lime  to  enjoy  a 
meal,  but  1  am  quite  sure  that  if  he  is  a  wise 
man,  and  a  good  husband,  ho  will  prefer  a 
quiet,  dainty  meal,  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
cool  food,  a  well  appointed  table,  and  a  happy 
rested  wife,  to  the  air  of  fatigue  that  pervades 
every  one,  when  the  fair  Sunday  morning  has 
been  spent  over  the  glowing  grate.  To  please 
the  taste  of  the  master  of  tbo  household, 
women  are  to  blame  general'y  for  imposing 
this  task  on  themselves,  for  need,  there  is 
none.  A  little  extra  forethought  on  Saturday, 
a  little  care  and  planning  will  insure  for  the 
tired  wife  and  mo  her,  at  least  partially,  a 
Sunday  that  proves  a  day  of  rest  to  body  aud 
mind. 


WANTED— A  CHARTER  ON  ORDER. 


I  always  turn  to  “Domestic  Economy” 
first,  as  I  like  that  part  of  the  Rural  best, 
but  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing  “Charity” 
und  others  complaining  of  their  borne  life. 
Home  is  just  what  we  make  it.  Now,  cau’t 
some  oue  tell  us  bow  to  make  a  home  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  our  husbands  will  enjoy  coming 
into  it ?  Cuu  we  expect  them  to  enjoy  home, 
if  it  is  not  made  pleasant  for  them?  >  y  daily 
thought  is,  what  can  1  do  to  make  home  more 
pleasant  Will  uot  some  old  housekeeper  give 
the  LiPst  methods  of  doing  work,  and  in  what 
order  the  work  ought  to  toedoucf  Please  give 
a  sketch  of  a  day’s  work.  I  have  beea  mar¬ 
ried  three  years,  but  only  went  to  housekeep¬ 
ing  this  Spring,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  1  would  like  to  know.  I  have  a  large 
house,  beautiful  yard  and  surroundings,  aud 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  but  1  try  to 
have  a  time  and  place  for  everything,  and  my 
work  moves  along  better  thau  it  would  other¬ 
wise.  1  hope  that  some  one  will  gratify  my 
request.  c  f.  h. 

[If  C.  F.  H.  continue  iu  the  way  she  has 
commenced,  she  will  become  a  successful 
housekeeper  right  soon.  No  one  can  give  a 
better  rule  for  good  housekeeping  “than  a 
time  aud  place  for  everything.”  The  best 
method  and  the  order  of  doing  the  work  in 
one  family,  might  not  apply  with  the  same  fit¬ 
ness  to  another.  To  be  sure  there  is  the  usual 
round  to  go  through  in  every  household,  but 
even  the  common  place  dish  washing  is  subject 
to  great  variation  in  different  families.  Again, 
what  one  woman  would  consider  order,  would 


be  chaos  to  another.  And  so  it  is  that  elastic 
rules  only  can  be  laid  down  for  housekeepers, 
rules  that  will  stretch  aud  adapt  themselves  to 
the  situations  and  circumstances  of  different 
persons.  Still,  of  course,  we  are  always 
happy  to  hear  the  views  of  our  readers. — 
Ed.  D.  E.]  _  _ 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


A  GOOD  CLAM  SOUP. 

Select  30  good  sized  clams  in  the  shell.  Wash 
the  shells  perfectly  clean,  put  in  a  kettle  with 
a  very  little  boiling  water.  As  soon  as  the 
shells  Open,  take  out  the  clams,  remove  shells, 
aud  strain  the  liquid  in  the  kettle  through  a 
thiu  cloth.  Chop  the  clams  as  fine  as  possible, 
press  through  a  sieve,  add  to  the  strained 
liquor,  with  a  finely  chopped  onion,  a  little 
minced  parsley  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  add  a  pint  of  hot,  rich  milk,  thicken 
with  a  little  Hour  tnailo  smooth  with  butter, 
aud  when  ft  boils  up,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  the  beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs.  Split 
a  few  butter  crackers,  place  in  the  tureen,  and 
pour  in  the  soup.  This  is  excellent  and  well 
repays  oue  for  the  trouble  iu  preparing. 

_  MRS.  c. 

CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS. 

Two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  a  pint  of 
sweet  crcurn,  a  tablespoonful  of  vauilla  ex¬ 
tract,  and  four  ounces  of  Baker’s  chocolate. 
Rut  into  a  bright  tin  dish,  and  cook  slowly  un¬ 
til  it  arrives  at  the  brittle  state,  which  can  lie 
known  by  dropping  a  little  into  cold  water. 
Roiir  at  once  ou  to  fiat,  greased  tins  or  plates, 
and  when  almost  cold  cut  into  square  tablets. 
Better  for  children  than  boughten  candy. 

_  _  MRS.  v.  D. 

COOL  DISHES  FOR  HOT  WEATHER;  GELATINE. 

Half  a  box  of  Cox’s  gelatine  souked  two 
hours  iu  milk;  add  a  little  soda,  then  heat, 
stirring  often.  Beat  the  yelks  of  three  eggs 
with  a  small  teacopful  of  sugar,  and  pour 
over  (stirring  well)  the  scalded  milk  and  gela 
tine.  Return  to  the  kettle  and  let  it  boil  again 
a  minute.  Strain  and  flavor;  then  pour  into 
a  wot  mold  and  set,  ou  ice  till  wanted.  Eat 
with  cream  and  sugar,  or  fruit. 

COLD  CUSTARD. 

Heat  a  quart  of  milk,  udd  sugar  to  taste  to 
the  beaten  yelks  of  live  eggs,  mix  with  this 
the  hot  milk,  aud  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
two.  8et  stone  china  cups  in  a  baking-pan  of 
hot  water,  and,  after  filling  them,  put  into 
the  oven  till  “sot.”  Then  pour  over  them  a 
meringue  of  the  three  other  whites,  whipped 
up  stiff,  with  a  trifle  of  sugar  aud  a  little 
lemon  juice.  Flavor  the  custard  before  bak¬ 
ing,  if  preferred.  When  done,  set.  away  to 
cool,  and  if  placed  in  cold  water  with  a  little 
ice,  it  is  a  refreshing  dessert. 

BLANC  MANGE. 

One  quart  of  milk  heated  and  sugared,  one 
package  of  Cox's  gelatine,  after  being  soak 
ed  two  hours  in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Cook 
aud  straiu  Bet  away  to  cool  on  Saturday 
night.  Turn  out  of  the  mold  on  Sunday,  and 
if  not  loose,  dip  the  mold  for  uu  instant,  in  hot 
water,  and  it  will  turn  out  easily.  Eat  with 
cream  aud  sugar,  or  fruit.  a.  l.  jack 


OREEN  TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Slice  about  two  gallons  of  green  tomatoes 
and  Id  large  onions.  Add  to  these,  twojjllurts 
of  vinegar,  two  pom  ids  of  sugar,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  two  of  black  pepper,  one 
each  of  allspice  and  cloves.  Cook  until  tender, 
stirring  constantly.  Good  with  cold  meat. 

PICKLED  PEACHES. 

Prepare  10  pounds  of  peeled  fruit.  Strew 
4>,£  pounds  of  sugar  over  them  and  let  stand 
oue  hour.  Theu  drain  off  every  particle  of 
the  sirup;  add  a  cup  of  water,  and  boil  until 
the  scum  coasos  to  rise.  Rut  in  the  fruit  ami 
cook  five  minutes.  Skim  out  the  poaches;  to 
the  simp  add  a  quart  of  good  vinegar  and  a 
small  bag  of  whole  spice.  Boil  10  or  1.5  min¬ 
utes  longer,  then  pour  over  the  fruit.  Keep 
in  glass.  _  mus.  c.  b, 

HUCKLEBERRY  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  a  scant  cup  of  butter, 
five  eggs  beaten  separately,  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  three  cups  of  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  iu  warm  water;  cinnamon  or 
nutmog  to  ta-te,  and  a  quart  of  ri^e  huckle¬ 
berries  which  have  been  dredged  with  flour. 
Beat  the  sugar  and  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the 
yelks,  theu  the  milk,  flour,  whites,  spice,  soda, 
and,  last,  the  fruit.  Bake  slowly  until  a  broom 
splint  comes  out  clean  fiom  the  thickest  part. 

MRS.  B,  k. 


Profcisor  Hors^ord’s  (taking  Powder. 

Wonderful  Success. 

Oue  hundred  and  fifty  milliou  pounds  of 
flour,  or  more  than  seven  hundred  aud  fifty 
thousand  bai  rels,  raised  with  it  in  1833. 


Ilorsfonl’s  4eid  IHios  pli  ate 
Drank  Willi  Soda  Water 

is  delicious.  All  druggists  have  it.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  and  cooling.  Try  it  often! 


pu.sccltanfousi  gulvcrtteittg. 


Robust  Health 

Is  uot  always  enjoyed  by  those  who  seem 
to  possess  "it.  The  taint  of  corrupted 
blood  may  be  secretly  undermining  the 
constitution.  In  time,  the  poison  will  cer¬ 
tainly  «how  its  (fleets,  null  wit  hall  the  more 
virulence  the  longer  it  has  been  allowed 
to  permeate  the  system.  Kacli  pimple,  sty, 
boil,  skin  disorder  and  sense  ol'  unnatural 
lassitude,  or  languor,  is  one  of  Nature’s 
warnings  of  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  remedy  that  can  bo  relied  upon, 
in  all  eases,  to  eradicate  the  tuintof  hered¬ 
itary  disease  and  the  special  corruptions 
of  the  blood.  IL  is  luc  only  alterative 
that  is  sufficiently  powerful  to"  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  system  of  Scrofulous  and 
Mercurial  impurities  and  the  pollution 
of  Contagious  Diseases.  It  also  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  poisons  left  by  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  enables  rapid 
recuperation  front  the  enfeeblemcnt  and 
debility  caused  by  these  diseases. 

Myriads  of  Cures 

Achieved  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  in 
the  past  furt  v  years,  are.  at  tested,  and  there 
is  no  blood  disease,  at  all  possible  of  cute, 
that  will  not  yield  to  It.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  this  class, and  wherever  found, 
from  the  scnrvj  of  the  Arctic  circle  1o  the 
“veldt-sufes”  of  South  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  has  afforded  health  to  lit''  sull'iTers 
by  whom  it  was  employed.  Druggists 
every  where  can  cite  numerous  eases,  wit  It- 
in  tlicir  personal  knowledge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wrought  by  it,  where  all  other 
treatment  had  been  unavailing.  People 
will  do  well  to 

Trust  Nothing  Else 

than  Aver’s  Sarsaparilla.  Numerous 
crude  mixtures  are  offered  to  the  public 
as  “blood  purifier*,”  which  only  allure 
the  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  doses,  and  with  which  it  is  folly  to 
experiment  while,  disease  is  steadily  be¬ 
coming  morn  deep-seated  and  difficult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
medicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  is 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

prepared  hy 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Dowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists;  price  $1, 

"six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  St 


BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


A  t.ltK.lT  Olnllcnl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  unit  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  hook  for  every  man.  younif.  middle 
aired  and  old  It  contains  Igr.  proscriptions  Tor  all 
acute  and  chronic  discuses,  eueh  one  of  which  1« 
Invaluable.  So  found  h,y  the  /int.lior,  whose  expo 
rlence  for  23  years  Is  such  as  probably  never  tin.  ore 
fc'l  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  :Ws»  panes,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  env  era.  full  id  It. 
guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense  -mo- 
ebanlcal.  literary  and  professional-  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  tills  country  for  42,50.  or  tSr  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  OBl.v  (I.  «l  by 
mull,  postpaid.  UIUHIrntod  sample  li  cents.  Send 
now.  0( >hl  medal  awarded  the  iiiitDOi  by  the  National 
Medical  Association.  to|he  ofllceruof  which  lie  refers 

The  Science  of  Life  should  he  read  hy  I  lie  yoiiux  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  ultlletfld  for  relief.  It  «  III 
benefit  all.  txtrulon  hanotl. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Lift  will  not  he  Useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
Kimrdlan  instructor  or  clergy  man.  Argononl. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medleal  Institute,  or  IJr  W.  H, 
Parker.  No  I  Bui  11  hell  Street,  Boston,  Mara.,  whoinay 
beconsultedmi  nil  d I sea see  requiring  skill  audexhc- 
perience  Chronic  und  obstinate  ttti  a  x  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  hallled  the  skill  of  XlJuAAa  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  tniVOPT  TT1 
treated  successfully  without  uu  A  Jji.  i  OXi  JuJ: 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY. 

Patent  Att’yi,  Washington.  D. Q. 


or  heirs  send  stamp  for  circular 
showlmt  who  Is  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sion,  bounty,  etc.  I.  <’  Wood, 
Box  84,  Washington.  I),  C. 


A  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  l)it.  Chase’s  Family 
iV  Physician.  Price  st-i.no.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  HamLltou  &  (Jo.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mteh. 


Wa  vrUT  Bend  joc  a  watch  orachaln 
(V  MAH  OR  EIPHESS.L  OD..lobe 
examined  before  paying  an  *  n.m-.y 
and  tf  n;jt«ailAf«Aory,  returned 
out  expeuxe.  Wo  madufacuir®  a.l 
r.uf  wat-  hes  «U  save  yon  :»  pc. 
cent.  Catalogni  of  2b)  aiyiea  fr-vv 

tf„T  W.S-.  W / 

YTAKDAID  DUE!  ' Y  F AT?W  CO.,, 

. . II  P* 


Chased  Baud  or  Double  Heart  Ring, 
50  Pretty  Cliromo  Cards  wiili  name 
and  PREBINT,  oU  for  2d  cents. 
CLINTON  Si  CO..  North  Haven.  Ct- 


Cl  ARDS.  50  assorted  Chrotuo*  inewi  with  name  an 
j  5  latest  songs,  |(>c.  Capitol  <’urd  Co.,  Hartford, C 


n|  Improved  Root  lleer.  Packase, 
*.45  els.  Makes.')  gallons  of  a  delicious 
sparkling  and  wholesome  beverage 
Sold  hy  all  Druggists,  or  sent  hy  mall  on 
receipt  of  45c  t*.  C.  E.  Hikes,  4S  N.  Dei.Ave.,  Phlla,  Pa. 


Mid-Summer  Offering. 

CLUB  PREMIUMS 

OF  THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

Things  Useful  and  Needful  in 
Every  Family— A  Little  Lei¬ 
sure  Time  Well  Paid 
hy  Securing  Clubs 

FOR  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS!! 


Who  can  ufforri  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  entitle  them  to  one? 


The  above  scale  is  properly  called  “Stop 
Thief!”  aud  retails  for  $1.50,  We  will  send  it 
to  every  one  of  our  subscribers  who  sends  us 
two  subscribers  at  $3  each,  k  weighs  from 
one-half  ounce  to  lit  pounds.  Manufactured  by 
Jones,  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARMING  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  Book  emphatically  for  Partners  and  their 
Families,  by  John  E.  Reed,  for  ten  years  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  aud 
Special  Contributor  to  other  Agricultural 
Journals, 

The  book  is  practical,  comprehensive  ami 
iil»  te  the  times.  It  treats  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Fruit-Growing,  Gardening,  Stock- 
Raising,  Business  Principles,  Home  Life,  and 
contains  just  the  practical  directions  how  to 
make  money  on  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the 
continent. 

Price,  $3.00.  We  give  it  for  Six  Subscribers 
and  10  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  ou  book. 


Keystone  Clothes  Wringer. 


This  has  a  Wood  Frame,  all  the  Latest  Im¬ 
provements,  and  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  Wringer.  It  is  Simple,  Durable,  and 
adapted  to  the  frailest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength,  clothes,  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 

We  give  this  Wriuger  for  Six  Subscribers. 


THE  AQUAPULT. 


This  is  a  combined,  portable  force  pump, 
fire  engine,  sprinkler,  window  and  carriage 
washer,  bug  destroyer,  etc.,  and  evidently  one 
*■ "*  of  the  most  useful 

implements.  As  il- 
in  the  cut, 
it  will  throw  water 
forcibly  against  a 
second  story  win¬ 
dow.  It  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  lawn, 
and  saves  its  cost 
the  first  season.  A 
little  effort  among 
one’s  friends  will  en¬ 
able  any  one  to  raise  a  Club  of  15  Subscribers 
to  the  Rural  and  seetue  as  a  premium  this 
useful  machine. 
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fas  of  tl)e  TUcrh, 


HOME  JSEWS. 

Saturday,  July  12. 

The  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  yes¬ 
terday  nominated  Grover  Cleveland,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  as  its  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  the  second  ballot.  A  summary  of 
the  two  ballots  for  President  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Convention  is  given  below. 
On  the  first  ballot  Cleveland  fell  short  155 
votes  of  a  nomination ;  on  the  second  ballot 
he  had  136  more  than  was  necessaey  to  secure 
the  nomination: 

First.  Second, 


Totul  number  of  votes .  820  820 

Necessary  to  a  choice  ...  ...  547  547 

Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York  302  684 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware..  168  81 ’q 

Allen  G  Thurman  of  Ohio  ...  88  4 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Penn.. .  78  4 

Joseph  E.  McDonald.  Indiana,.  56  1 

John  G  Carl  isle,  of  Kentucky  .  27  .... 

Roswell  P.  Flower,  New  York  4  .... 

George  Jloadly,  of  Ohio  .  3  .... 

Samuel  J.  Tilaeu,  of  New  York  l  — 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Indiana  1  45% 


In  the  evening  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  In¬ 
diana,  wes  unanimously  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Tammany  Hall,  for  local 
causes,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Cleveland, 
and  will  give  him  little  support,  here;  hut  the 
defection  will,  it  is  thought,  be  fully  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  independent  Republican 
vote  in  his  favor.  Butler  is  still  a  disturbing 
element,  and  it  is  not  yet,  known  whether  he 
will  run  as  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-monop¬ 
olist  and  Labor  organizations. . . 

During  t,ho  first  half  of  1884,  102,171  (mini 
grants  lauded  at  Castle  Garden.  The  arrivals 
for  the  corresponding  time  in  1883  were  226, 

305 — a  falling  oil  of  34,134 . The  number 

of  Union  soldiers  killed  in  battle  in  the  late 
civil  war  was  60,075;  died  of  wounds,  35,947: 

died  of  disease,  188,464  . The  wealth  of 

the  United  States  is  *50,000,000,000,  or  *900  to 
to  each  inhabitant:  that,  of  Great  Britain  is 
*40, IKK), 000,060.  or  $1,000  to  each  inhabitant,, . . 

_ ‘‘Belle  Boyd.”  w  ho  held  a  commission  in 

the  Confederate  army  under  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  is  now  the  wife  of  Colonel  John  S  Ham¬ 
mond.  who  live*  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  is  a  vice 
president  of  the  Commercial  Travellers’ Pro¬ 
tective  Association . An  aged  niece  of 

Zachary  Taylor  is  a  Michigan  pauper . 

The  Chicago,  Rock  [aland  and  Pacific  Bali 
road  refuses  to  receive  intoxicating  liquors 
for  transportation  poiuts  within  the  State  of 
Iowa,  unless  a  certificate  authorizing  to  sell 
is  produced.  a<  required  by  the  prohibition 
law  of  that  State . .  ..  Ex  Min¬ 

ister  Sargent,  is  mentioned  for  the  United 
States  Senators  hip  front  California,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Senator  Farley,  w  hose  poor  health  pre¬ 
cludes  him  from  being  a  candidate . 

The  interest-bearing  debt  ol  (he  United  Stott's 
which  at.  one  time  reached  *2.881,000,000,  has 
now  fallen  to  *1,226,000,000,  Nearly  one-half 
has  been  paid  off  in  18  years,  and  bv  the  lo¬ 
ginning  of  the  20th  century,  mid  perhaps 
before,  it  will  have  been  ent  irely  extinguished, 

. Illinois  is  one  of  the  States  where  the 

prohibition  vote  is  expected  toeou  t  this  year. 
Their  convention  was  composed  of  4(H)  dele¬ 
gates,  representing  every  county,  and  their 
candidate  for  Governor,  Hobbs,  is  a  Chicago 
millionaire,  ex-Prewdent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  prominent  Methodist  ...  The 
New  York  Convention  of  Prohibitionists  was 
held  at  Albany  this  week,  and  was  slimly  at¬ 
tended.  Delegates  to  the  Nutionul  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Pittebugh  were  chosen,  and  a  full 
ticket  was  puilu  the  field..,.  ...The  New 
York  Anti-Slavery  Society  held  its  semi 
centennial  celebration  tit  Now  York  on  the 
Fourth. ...... .Philip  Hamilton,  the  youngest 

son  of  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was 
killed  by  Aaron  Burr,  died  at  Poughkeepsie 

Wednesday.  He  was  82  years  old  . 

Lieut.  Gordon,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  t  he 
Canadian  Meteorological  Society,  is  to  embark 
July  22  with  a  corps  of  observers  for  the  Hud¬ 
son  Strait* expedition.  The  ship  Neptune,  685 
tons,  has  been  selected  for  the  expedition,  and 
the  crew,  w  Itib  the  explorers,  numbers  55  men 
Six  stat  ions  in  the  Straits  are  to  be  established, 
which  will  be  supplied  with  provisions  to  last 
until  a  vour  at  least  from  next  Autumu,  when, 
should  further  observations  be  considered  un¬ 
necessary,  the  observers  will  return  home . 

_ The  total  valuation  of  real  estate  at  New' 

York  for  1884  was  *1, 1111.761,597  an  increase 
of  $40,630,928  over  last  year.  The  value  of 
the  personal  estate  for  tin*  same  period  was 

*218,580,740,  an  increase  of  *21,045,212 . 

Congress  has  provided  for  the- appointment  of 
150  special  pension  examiners  for  service  in 
the  field,  w  ith  a  salary  of  *1,600  a  year.  About 
120  In  addition  to  these  already  examined  will 
be  needed  to  fill  these  positions,  and  examina¬ 
tions  will  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable  by  the 
civil  service  commission  at  several  principal 
places  throughout  the  country,  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  applicants —  "...The  contin¬ 
ued  w  holesale  importation  of  foreigners  under 
contract  to  work  for  low  wages,  into  Ilia  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  fields  of  Clearfield,  Bedford,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  Jefferson.  Cambria,  Blair,  Somerset 
and  other  counties,  Pennsylvania,  has  aroused 
the  most  intense  and  ugly  feeling  among  na¬ 
tive  colliers,  and  largely  attended  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  reso¬ 
lutions  have  been  passed  denouncing  the  course 
of  railroad  and  mining  corporations  for  ttriug- 
ing  the  obnoxious  element  into  the  coal  coun¬ 
try,  and  secret  societies  it  re  being  formed  to 

drive  foreigners  from  the  district . The 

City  of  Borne  landed  27  “assisted’  immigrants 
from  Ireland  Monday.  They  each  had  from 
*15  to  *30  given  them  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  relatives  or  friends  in  tnis 
country.  None  of  them  had  ever  been  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass 


through  Castle  Garden . .  .George  Scoville. 

Ouiteau’s  brother-in-law, having  been  divorced 
from  the  assassin’s  sister,  was  married  at  Ke¬ 
nosha,  WU„  the  other  day,  to  Eliza  Ely . 

DeLesseps  declares  that  t  here  is  no  ground  for 
the  assumption  that  the  Panama  Canal  will 
not  be  finished  until  1888  . The  proprie¬ 

tors  of  the  Chicago  newspaper  and  job  print, 
ing  offices  have  decided  to  reduce  printers' 
wages  from  33%  cents  to  30  cents  per  1,000 
dins.  A  strike  is  considered  imminent. ....... 

The  new  liquor  law  went  into  effect  in  Iowa, 
yesterday  week.  There  was  a  great  rush  on 
the  saloons  Wednesday,  by  bibulous  Individ¬ 
uals,  who  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  liquors.  A 
number  of  saloon*  have  hung  out  signs  like 
“Colored  Rain  Water,”  “Mumtu,”  “Worm 

Destroyer,”  “Swimming Feather.''  etc . . 

In  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  the  first  Mexican  bull 
fight  on  American  soil  took  place  Friday  A 
large  number  of  visitors  arrived,  and  5,000 
cowboys  were  present  ...  ,  The  glass  works 

throughout  the  West  shut  down  Saturday  for 
a  two  months’  vacation  ...  —  There  will  be 
at  least  1.000  delegates  to  the  National  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Convention,  Which  meet*  in  Pittsburg. 
July  23.  Among  those  mentioned  fora  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  are  Gov.  8t.  John,  of  Kan- 
f-as;  Gideon  B.  Stewart,  of  Ohio;  R.  .1.  McDon¬ 
ald,  of  California:  Clinton  8.  Fisk,  of  New 
Jersey;  and  John  Russell,  of  Michigan . 


NEURALGIA. 

A  lady  in  Virginia,  after  using  the  Treat¬ 
ment  for  two  weeks,  writes: 

“I  am  a  great  deal  stronger  than  when  I 
commenced  its  use  *  *  *  One  thing  I  niu-t 
toll  you.  It  stopped  (he  neunilffin.  I  took  cold 
and  feared  that  1  would  have  it  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  a*  I  generally  stood  the  pain  for 
that  long  before  J  would  take  chloral,  the  only 
thing  that  ever  stopped  it  f>efore,  and  I  di* 
liked  to  take  it  so  much  that  J  would  put  it  off 
until  7  thought  I  could  not  live  for  the  agony, 
But  this  time  it  only  lasted  two  days  VV  hen  I 
began  the  Compound  Oxygen  I  coxdd  scarcely 
sit  vp  an  hour;  now  1  can  sit  up  most  of  the 
time.” 

Our  “Treatise  on  Compound  Oocygen,"  con 
taming  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  ami  a  wide  range  Of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Tilts.  Star 
key  &  Pai.kn,  1109  Girard  St.,  Phila. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 

Saturday,  July  12. 

The  Savannah  News  looks  for  the  day  when 
the  phosphatlc  rocks  near  the  South  Caroliuft 
and  Georgia  coast  can  be  mined  and  sold  in 
the  South  as  fertilizers  ns  cheap  as  coal,  or  for 
*4  or  *5  a  ton,  instead  of  *40  to  *50,  the  pre¬ 
sent.  price .  The  problem  of  stamping- 

out  glanders  is  claiming  the  energies  of  the 

Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health . A 

midnight  marauder  put  t  he  contents  of  a  hen 
house  into  a  bag  at  Alto,  Mich.,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  next  day,  on  dumping  the  fowls  for 
sale  at  a  market,  to  see  t  hat  they  consisted  of 
tw  o  three-legged  hens,  t»  double-headed  duck, 
and  a  uearly  headless  goose.  He  had  taken 
the  stock  uf  a  traveling  museum.  ..The  orange 
tree  at  Versailles,  kuowti  as  the  Great  Con¬ 
stable.  is  nearly  500  years  old.  It  was  planted 
in  1422  by  Eleanor  of  Carlisle,  wife  of  Charles 
III.,  King  of  Navarre  ....  ..One  of  the  lar 
gest  and  most  prolific  Mnrechal  Niel  vines  in 
the  United  States  belongs  to  a  florist  of  Cham 
bersburg.  Fa.  It  has. yielded  more  than  10,000 
rosebuds  in  the  last  three  years,  and  they  sold 

during  the  Winter  at  *15  a  hundred . . 

An  English  physician  pronounces  a  judicious 
vegetable  diet. Without,  meat  of  any  kind,  u 
positive  cure  for  rheumatism . A  Lon¬ 

don  electrician  has  invented  a  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  cattle  by  electricity . The  exports 

of  live  stock  per  steamer  from  the  port  of 
Boston  for  the  English  markets  last  week  were 

2,778  cattle,  and  725  sheep  . Canadian 

live  stock  export  to  Great  Briuiu  last  year 
footed  up  63.177  cattle,  04,286  sheep,  anil  2 
swine,  against  37.371  cattle,  and  68,873  sheep 

ia  1882 . .  ..The  government  of  Mexico  has 

enacted  a  law  requiring  that  all  railways  fence 
the  entire  length  of  their  lines  with  fences  on 
both  sides,  which  will  lie  .stock-proof.  The 
Mexican  Central  Road  will  have  to  expend 

*5,000,1X10  to  comply  with  such  a  law  - - 

Six  of  the  leading  seedsmen  of  this  eouutry 
pay  more  than  *175,000  annually  for  postage 
on  matter,  the  most  of  which  goes  to  farmers. 
. The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  esti¬ 
mates  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  at  840,000,000 
to  350,000,000  bushels,  and  spring  wheat  at 

130,000,000  bushels . The  prospect s  are 

favorable  for  an  abundant,  wine  crop  in  Franc* 
Seventeen  thousand  acres  in  one  section  of 
that  country  have  been  planted  in  American 

grapes . The  N atiouul  Cotton  Exchange 

reports  that  taking  the  whole  cotton  belt  to¬ 
gether,  the  condition  may  be  represented  as 
better  than  at  the  close  of  May  and  a  trifle 

superior  to  last  year. . . The  Statistician  of 

the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the 
entire  product  of  robacco  in  the  United  States 
in  1882  was  515.077.586  pounds,  from  671,522 
acres,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  764  pounds, 
and  average  price  8.4  cents  per  pound,  mak¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  value  of  the  entire  product, 
**3,189.951  ...  At  the  Chicago  Driving 
Park,  Win- hip  with  running  mate  has  made 
a  mile  in  8;9J4,  with  a  brisk  breeze  against 

them,  winning  a  $5,000  purse . A  great 

storm  raged  throughout  southern  and  central 
Illinois  tue  other  day,  doing  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  kinds.  In  Macon  county  it  took 
the  shape  of  a  cyclone,  wrecked  80  farm¬ 
houses,  and  ruined  thousands  of  acres  of 
growing  crops . ..The  continued  agita¬ 

tion  of  the  tobacco  tax  question  in  Congress 
has  so  depressed  the  trade  in  Lynchburg,  Va„ 
that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  only 
enough  has  been  manufactured  to  fill  current 
orders,  aud  a  number  of  factories  have  shut 

down  . Two  of  the  finest  Merino  rams 

in  Vermont  have  been  shipped  from  Middle- 
bury  for  the  South  American  market.  One  of 
them,  “Dictator,”  lias  been  the  heaviest  shear¬ 


ing  ram  in  the  State,  his  last  Spring’s  record 
being  38 pounds  and  11  ounces,  and  the  other 

one  sheared  31%  pounds . Tobacco  is 

grown  in  87  of  the  96 counties  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  is  a  «taplft  in  about  a  dozen.  There 
are  about  70  (XXI  acres  given  to  the  crop  this 
year  against.  64.000  in  1882,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  yield  will  show*  a  much  greater  in¬ 
crease.  The  farmers'  profit  is  put  at  the 

extraordinary  figure  of  51  per  cent . 

The  sale  of  tobacco  being  hi  France  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  the  widow  of  Admiral  Pierre 
is  rewarded  bv  having  the  profits  of  a  tobacco 
shop,  supposed  to  produce  *906  a  year,  al luted 

toher . Some  months  ago  a  firm  atEp- 

ernay  offered  prizes  for  the  bpst  five  poems 
on  champagne.  No  fewer  than  1,100  poems 

were  sent  in  to  the  jury .  Wyoming 

was  blessed  in  May  and  June  with  copious 
rain*,  grass  grew  rapidly,  and  the  feed  on  the 

range  was  all  that  could  be  desired . 

The  committee  wbi'  h  has  had  charge  of  the 
work  of  raising  a  fund  of  *1,200  to  be  given 
as  a  premium  for  exhibits  of  Clydesdales  at 
the  next  coming  Fat-Stock  show  in  Chicago 
had  secured  *750  of  the  sum,  more  than  a 

week  ago . The  fourth  volume  of  the 

Galloway  Herd-Book  of  Scotland  contains 
the  pedigrees  of  1,80(1  animals,  of  which  699 

arc  bulls  and  1,101  are  heifers  .  June  17 

the  Gulf  States  Devon  Breeders’  Association 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  at.  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuiug  year  are: 
President.  M.  D  Guerry,  A r tesla.  Miss. ;  Vice 
Presidents.  Prof  F.  A.  Gully,  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Mississippi,  and  D. 
W.  Patton.  Coatnpa,  Ala. ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  W.  C  Hale,  Columbus,  Miss . 

- »  >  m  — 

Caution  to  Dairymen. 

Ask  for  Well*,  llb-hardson  A  Co.’*  Im¬ 
proved  Bit -ter  Color*  and  take  no  other, 
beware  of  all  imitation*,  and  of  rill  other  oil 
colors,  for  every  other  one  is  liable  to  be¬ 
come  ranrid  ami  spoil  the  butter  into  which  it 
is  put.  If  you  cannot  got  it,  write  to  us  at 
Burlington.  Vt. ,  to  know  where  and  how  to 
get  it  without  extra  expense.  Thousands  of 
tests  have  i>pen  made,  and  they  always  prove 
it  the  best. — Adv. 


A  man  75  years  old  used  Dr.  Graves’  Heart 
Regulator  for  enlargement  of  the  heart.  It 
cured  him.  Price  *1.— Adu. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  July  12. 

Hops  have  dropped  off  five  to  eight  cents  a 
pound  on  more  favorable  reports  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crop,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  get  over  30 
cents  a  pound  for  the  choicest  grades 

A  Yankton.  Dak  ,  dispatch  save:  The  crop 
prospects  were  never  hotter  than  at  present. 
The  average  of  corn  ami  flax  ha*  inertased  50 
fair  cent. ;  oats  and  Imrlev  are  very  promising 
and  rye  18  ready  to  cut.  The  yield  of  every¬ 
thing  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year. 
The  crops  in  the  Red  River  Valley  are  in  fine 
condition,  and  10  per  cent,  better  than  at  the 
corresponding  lime  last  year;  and  the  acre¬ 
age  is  10  per  cent,  greater. 

The  statistical  agent  uf  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  following  as  represent 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Minnesota  crops  on 
July  1:  Corn,  acreage  as  compared  with  188;!, 
92%  per  cent. ;  average  condition  103  per  cent. : 
winter  wheat,  average  condition  93  per  cent. : 
spring  wheat,  average  condition  102 percent.; 
winter  rye,  average  condition  100  per  cent.; 
spring  rve,  average  condition  102  per  cent. 
The  area  planted  in  corn  is  7%  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year. 

Reports  from  Vermont  indicate  that,  hay, 
grain  aud  other  crops  will  fall  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  yield  of  lust  year.  Drought,  beetles 
nud  grasshoppers  have  done  great  damage. 
In  New  'Hampshire  the  hay  yield  averages 
less  than  three-quarters  of  the  usual  quantity. 

The  forthcoming  July  crop  report  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  give  the 
following  estimates,  based  on  returns  from 
780  regular  township  correspondents  of  the 
board  The  area  is  compared  with  last  year's 
area  of  the  same  crop,  the  condition  aud  prob¬ 
able  total  are  compared  with  the  full  average 
figure*,  and  indicate  the  percentages:  Wheat, 
probable  total,  86  per  cent.  Corn,  area  101, 
condition  92.  Rve,  area  100.  condition  94. 
Cats,  area  97,  condition  95.  Barley',  area  100, 
Condition  89.  Potatoes,  area  95.  condition  91. 
Sweet  potatoes,  area  95,  condition  92.  Beans, 
area  97,  condition  100.  Sorghum,  area  89, 
condition  88.  Tobacco,  area  97.  condition  98. 
Wool,  amount  sheared  compared  with  1883, 
98  per  cent.:  average  price  for  the  State  this 
year,  27%  cents;  average  for  1881  anil  1882, 
before  the  tariff  reduction,  36%  cents.  This 
gives  a  loss  of  over  $2,000,000  on  this  year’s 
clip  in  Ohio.  Pastures,  condition  92.  Apples, 
condition  77.  Grapes,  condition  56.  Serious 
damage  by  frost  M  ay  29  is  reported  by  183  cor- 
resjioudems,  aud  no  serious  damage  is  reported 
by  597  correspondents.  The  weather  has  been 
good  for  hayiugand  harvest,  and  by  July  13 
the  hay  aud  wheat  will  mostly  be  secured. 
Wheat  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  estimated 
at.  a  total  of  85.487.330  bushels  of  very  plump 
wheat,  against.  25,5(X),oi)0  bushels  badly 
shrunken  wheat  in  1883 

Returns  from  circulars  sent  to  450  town- 
sbips  of  Missouri  give  the  following  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  growing  crops  compared 
with  an  average  yeur:  Wheat  93,  coru  87,  oats 
95. barley  88.  hay  100.  clover  98,  small  fruits 91, 
apples  87,  cattle  102;  acreage  of  flax  compared 
with  1883,  77;  acreage  of  sorghum  92.  But 
little  complaint  is  made  of  either  the  fly  or  of 
rust.  Southwestern  Missouri  complains  of 
drought,  while  other  sections  report  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture.  Cheat  seems  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decline  from  an  average 
crop,  The  cases  reported  are  where  wheat 
has  followed  w'heat.  Tlie  best  crops  are  re¬ 
ported  after  clover,  and  in  such  cases  wheat  is 
clear  of  cheat.  The  average  crop  of  the 


State  is  rated  at  11.8  bushels  for  the  past  10 
years.  Coru  is  reported  two  weeks  behind  in 
growth  Clover  is  injured  to  a  slight  extent 
bv  excess  of  rain. 

The  apple  crop  of  1884  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  gathered  for  many  years.  In 
eleven  Western  counties  of  New  York,  which 
make  up  one  immense  apple  orchard,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  yield  will  be  over  4,000, 0(j0 
barrels.  The  apples  from  that  region  are 
generally  considered  the  finest  in  the  world, 
both  because  of  their  flavor  and  because  they 
preserve  their  soundness  longer  than  others 
when  stored  In  warehouses  or  while  being 
transported.  And  yet  their  market  value  is 
below  that  of  others  and  t  here  is  less  demand 
for  them.  The  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
growers  insist  upon  packing  their  apples  in 
“pony”  barrels  holding  from  six  to  eight 
quarts  less  tbau  the  flour  barrel,  which  is  the 
standard  used  by  growers  everywhere  else. 

Cable  advices  from  the  United  Kinsdom  on 
Monday  last  stated  that  the  rain  storms  of  the 
preceding  week  had  evidently  broken  the 
drought  which  threatened  the  British  wheat 
crop,  notwithstanding  the  hot  suu  then  shin¬ 
ing.  The  crop  was  heavy,  but  lacked  strength, 
and  more  rain  would  be  welcome.  The  quality 
was  good.  In  Franco  t  he  weather  has  been 
favorable,  and  the  wheat  crop  has  progressed 
without  material  interruption.  The  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  published  an 
account  of  the  last  harvest,  according  to  which 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  1883  was  103,783.426  hec¬ 
toliters,  or  a  full  average,  whereas  at  the  time 
of  harvest  a  majority  of  authorities  estimated 
the  crop  as  being  about  15  per  cent,  under 
average.  “Assuming  the  latest  and  official 
figures  to  be  correct.”  says  the  Ixmdon  Miller, 
“the  surplus  of  1883  wheat  still  on  tho  hands 
of  French  farmers  must  bo  considerable.” 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  July  12,  1S84.'*» 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices 
eight  days  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2%c. 
low'or.  Corn,  %c.  lower.  Oats.  %c.  lower. 

WtlKAT.  Wheat  unsettled,  but  fairly  active,  mar¬ 
ket  ad  vanelngat  opening  kp-tic.  fluctuated  slightly 
and  closed  i -attic,  above closing  figures  on  afternoon 
Board  of  yesterday.  safes  ranged:  .fitly,  Ti'-v  ■xBO'ie; 
August.  ‘Ut*»-2HCT  Sept..  *2R**4t$c:  Oct.  84««5; 
Corn— Excited  and  active  market  opened 
higher,  advanced  in  all  3V»c.  for  August.  3Wc  for 
Hopl'-tnlH-c.  declined  lc  ,  and  closed  2He.  blither  for 
August,  Rio.  higher  for  September  than  the  final 
quotations  on  afternoon  Hoard  yesterday  July 
(*; I  tie:  August,  4!«*'*5Se;  September.  191$><$517«CC; 
October.  -H«t  aMlftc.  Oat*  Ktrm  and  fairly  active; 
July  .'-4} Anitas!,  September.  25MQ 

2,1l4e:  all  the  year, ?4tp..C2">yio.  Bye  oulet  liul  steady 
ar  file  Barley  -  Pull  and  nominal  at  (TAibSic.  Flax- 
8KEO— Dull  at  $1,50.  Pork — Qdet  but  firm,  averag¬ 
ing  a  trifle  tilrlu'r;  Gudi,  fri« l*i  July.  $24  256822. 50; 
Any..  tTiaV  ,'*)•  Sept,  *21  25:  few  sales  of  October 
earlv  at  but  option  closed  at  #19.2.1  bid-  all  the 
year.  *12.  Lard  opened  steady  advanced  2rt»26c, 
reached  10 u  15c,  und  dotted  steady:  cash,  •7.05:^1.15; 
July,  *7  lOfoT.'fll-  August,  dosing  at  *7.15: 

September. *7J7t4(»7.4V  closing  at  #7.!M6(,i7  3u;  Octo¬ 
ber,  *7.  v2Uid,.‘)2'*,  dosing  at  $7.40ft7  42V4.  BULK- 
In  fair  demand:  shoulders,  $5.90:  -liort  ribs. 
g:.*b;  short  clear,  *M<>.  Boos— Market  strong  and 
active;  rough  packing.  $5-»5.9U:  packing  and  shlp- 
plutr,  AM'irt.'i.v.v.  light,  fV’.VM  skips.  •:t:«4  «>.  Cattle 
-Market  active  and  firmer:  exports,  $*.fl0@6.95; 
good  to  choice  Shipping,  *$.X0&ti.5u  common  to 
medium,  *r.  m.t.5  90;  grass  Texan*.  44  X5.  sheep— 
marketslow:  Inferior  !o  fair.  #2.7WI  V  cwt.5  medium 
to  pood.  tl.SO  44.  choice  to  extra,  $4.2545.  fxnnbs,  * 
head,  *2# 3. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  priceseight 
days  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  3%c.  lower. 
No.  3  Red  lc.  lower.  Corn,  l%c.  lower.  Oats, 
2c.  lower. 

Wheat. — Inc  live*  No.  a  Red,  DVWc  cash;  July,  811^ 
•  August:  Hm»84We*  September,  W$c:  October. 
s*?v.i,8[te-  So.  8  Red  Kali.  bid,  Oohn  Active  and 
flrra  t 'ash,  itV.iO^c.  July  44!*  «45‘4<v  August,  41$f 
4tqe:  September.  4*«-i>4;44&  OaiB-Klrm  at  hie.  cash; 
2C<^  iJUWc-  July:  23tce.  Au*  L»t  and  all  the  year,  Rye 

4>ull  at  57e.  asked.  Cattle  Market  nctlve  and 
strong,  and  price- about  IOC.  higher  than  yesterday, 
Export*,  *6  Vi  as'i.75:  good  to  choice  shipping,  *6«fi.10; 
comtliuu  to  medium,  $5.23081-89,  gr«**  native*.  $4.50 
dh’j.’Dl  do.  Texan*,  gA.SO/s.  \  mnlnly  $4<t«.'7i.  Sheep  — 
Market  a!ow;  supply  Halit  -  Inferior  to  fair,  *2.2.1® 
8.25:  medium  to  pood,  gS.VUtf;  choice  to  extra  <4.15 
04. vi.  LaMBS  *ood  to  choice,  $4r*5.  floo-.— In  ac¬ 
tive  domnud.  but  a  shade  lower;  Yorkers  fj.Hlds5.25; 
packing,  $.1685.81;  heavy,  fS.3O*5.40. 

CtNCIHN STL  Wheat  dull.  No  2  Red  at  90c.  Corn, 
-  Oulet:  No.  2  Mixed.  -Me.  Oats— Steady  and  Arm; 
No.  2  Mlx«d,  at 8SJ4&340.  Rye— Dull;  No.  2, 65c.  Rork 
-Firmer  at  Hkd  -Quiet  at  fi.87^c/«> 

$T.  BclkmeaTS—  Firmer:  shoulders.  S5.71:  short  rib, 
Js.su.  Bacon  -Steady  and  unchanged.  Rous  -Firm: 
common  and  light,  f  (.25*5.50,  packing  and  butchers’ 
*1.10«5.75. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Youk.  Saturday,  July  12,  1884, 

Beans. -Quotations  are:  Marrows  at  $2.9002.95;  me¬ 
diums  at  *2.50;  white  kidney  at  $4  for  choice:  pea  at 
$2.50  for  marrows  and  *2.50*2  M  for  small:  red  kid 
ney  at  $5.25  for  new;  turtle  *oup  at  $2:  foreign  at 
$2.15  *2.2>>  for  new.  aud  low  grades  at  $1.90*2.  Cali¬ 
fornia  lima,  flat,  at  $2.&5*2.7d:  do.  round  at  *2.40® 
2,50. 

j>KXS,_Oreen  are  firm  and  In  fair  demand.  Quoted 
atii.ra, 

Brea detoffs  ani>  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
cash  orice*  u  week  ago.  No.  2  Red  wheat  Is^c.  higher; 
No.  3  Red  Is  47-ic.  higher-  Ungraded  Red  la  Sc.  lower: 
No.  2  Chicago  Is  unchanged.  COHN.— Steamer  Mixed 
Is  3C.  higher;  Yellow  Western  Is  le.  higher;  Ungrad¬ 
ed  Mixed  Is  lc-  lower. 

r Lot'll,  and  meal.  —  Flour  —  Quotations:  Fine, 
$2.l5(i*2.75:  superfine.  $2.6ix<*3.l0.  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extru  State,  $J.ui'*3.50-  good  to  fancy 
do.  *8,5.11*6;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  *3.00a 
3.S1:  good  to  choice.  *3.70*6,35; common  to  fair  extra 
Ohio,  $3.10^84.00-  good,  $1.05(1® 5. 2  >  •  vood  to  choice,  #5.30 
,-rtti:  common,  extra  Minnesota,  fS.Ohtf'l  00;  clear.  *1.00 
<*4  71-  rye  mixture,  #4.HV*1,25;  straight,  $4,H0(s»5.50; 
patent,  $14b«8635;  uakers’  extra  *4. 75 a -.35:  St. 
I-oiibt  common  to  fair  extra.  #S.t1<®4.?0-  fair  to  good. 
#4  751*6.25:  good  to  very  choice,  $5.30*8  W)  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  $8.00  *6.00-  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  $4.20*1;  South  American.  #\05:*5.20. 
Market  closing  steady.  HoI'tiikiin  Flol-r  -  Common 
to  good  extra,  $1.4M<*A50:  good  to  choice,  *4.55(a6.25. 
Rve  Flour -Superfine,  $A0CI(®1.10.  latter  for  choice. 
Coen  Meal  -  Dull  and  prices  unchanged.  Brandy¬ 
wine,  $3.45,  quoted  #3  35(4,3.45.  Yellow  Western,  $3® 
8.S5. 

grain—  Wheat-Feed-  No,  2  Red,  uVVwildbie,  deliv¬ 
ered  from  store;  No.  -3  Red  at  524ifeM2(4(C,  delivered- 
ungraded  Red  at  7lic  No  1  hard  Duluth  at  $1.1)3 

afloat ;  No.  2  Chicago  at  92l§'*a3e  ungraded  spring  at 
7-x.j.Me.  The  option  sales  were-No.  2,  July,  atai‘4c; 
do.  August  at  944449TC:  September  at  »ii?6c;  do.  Octo¬ 
ber  at  1184c;  do.  November  at  $1.  do.  December  at 
fUHHg;  U-*.  January  at  flAtt**:  do.  February  ai  *1.0«4; 
do.  March  nr  *1.004-  April  at  Sl,o«4.  coas -New 
Y  jrk  No.  2  afloat  nt  tlHi'jiM^e-  do  In  store  and  ele¬ 
vator  at  MFjsatsc ;  No.  3  at  134* aMe;  steamer  mixed 
at  r(-n5;ove.  white  Western  at  63w«8c  ungraded 
mixed  Western  at  IjSelSe:  yellow  Western  at  64c.; 
New  York  No.  ’!  July  at  Vi'ac.  August  at  do. 

September  at  60V$c:  do.  October  at  61c  OATS-New 
York  No.  1  white  at  41c.  In  elevator.  New  York  No.  2 
white  at3Via4'C.  In  elevator:  New-  York  No.  3  White 
at  33c.:  New  York  No.  2  at  S7!Hc.  delivered:  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  afloat  at  8794<*S8e:  No.  3  at35hc;  ungraded  white 
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Western  at  35 <®44c:  white  State  at  403 fie:  July,  op¬ 
tion  at  36c-  'to.  August  at  389$c:  do.  September  at 
3296C;  do.  October  at  83»4c.  Feed— Quoted  for  41  to  60 
it  at  $15*16  to  arrive  and  at  mill;  *0  tr.  at  *17*1S,50: 
10ft  th.  At  $l93>3i.  -Sharps  at  $2l.5rH*22.50.  Rye  feed  at 
$1**24 

l'Rortsto'ts— Port  The  quotations  are-  #15.50  for 
ordinary  old  mess  In  Joh  lots  of  Inspected,  and 
$16.3.>  for  new  do.  family  mess  at  tfulfi;  clear 
back  at  $1*25317.73,  with  fancy  brands  higher:  extra 
prime  at  $  I  for  inspected  Drksskp  Hons  Sale*  at 
x-.e.  for  all  averages,  except  pigs,  which  are  89*o. 
Cut  Mbats  Pickled  i.eliies.  '2  ft  average.  quoted  at 
7'<r  s79ir.  City  pickled  shoulder*  at  7Qc;  pickled 
hams  at  121**1  smoked  shoulders  at  >c.  and 
smoked  bams  at  l3$((<eltQi’.  MfDm.s.s  Sales  for 
We*  tern  delivery  of  am  boxes  long  and  short  clear, 
half  and  half,  at  7*7140.  for  fhe  English  market, 
lirki-  Quotations;  Extra  India  mess  at  *18.50*20; 
cx  ra  mes*  at  $1,>  packet  at  #ia  for  barrels,  un  i 
$16.-50  in  tierces;  plate  beef,  at  $12*11  family,  #i  !.A 
1 5.  BEb.F  Hams  For  Western  delivery  at  $31  r  here 
$27  75.»$?s  quoted.  I, Attn  Augu  t  option  At  7.33c : 
September  option  at  7.4?i«7.«5e:  October  optional 
7.6'i  47.63c;  December  option  nt  7.53c;  l.'lty  strain  nt 
7.20c.  Refined  la  held  higher  and  rules  quiet.  Conti¬ 
nent  quoted  nt  T.H‘e.  and  South  American  at  *  Me. 

Bctt-kr —Quotations:  cream  ry,  Fdgins,  193300, 
other  Western,  IS*30c;  Eastern,  216*220:  Stale  dairy 
half  firkins  tubs  and  pulls,  extra,  at  HWtlUWc.  for 
best;  do.  prime.  13c.-  no.  do.  fair.  Ionise;  do,  Welsh 
tubs,  extras,  at  ls.tiHi<ic;  prime,  ne:  do  do.  good. 
IflfilJO;  Western  imitation  creamery  choicest  at  11  <4 
!6e.  do  fair,  nt  Western  dairy. nt  Hutltie  for 

Invoices'  W  stern  factory  from  extras  at.  l2V$:<$13)4c: 
lie.  for  fair,  and  stride.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Kxehnnge  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  rrertvrd-  From  Philadelphia— Market 
slCadyt  Creamery  at  3»,v2lo-  dairy  at  I7<i$18c.  From 
Boston— Market  dull  Creamery  nt  2  M22c;  dairy,  at 
3<>e.  From  Chicago -  Market  steady:  Creamery  at  20e: 
dairy  extra  at  17o  ;  receipts,  12,1X0  tubs;  shipments, 
l(i,(XO  tubs.  From  Cincinnati  Market  stronger  at 
153200;  receipts. 207-  shipments,  3. 

At  the  .New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  call,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  ruled:  Extra  firsts  Western,  seller*’ 
option  July  at  19i*2ik\-  extrafirsla  Iowa,  do.,  at  I9$jc. 
naked-  do.  do.  July  and  August,  nt  19c.  bid;  extra 
factory,  do.  July, at  9<&Uc;  extra  Western,  do.  July, 
at  19®2I!4c. 

Ciikkrk,— ‘ The  quotations  are  as  follows;  94;e. 
for  best;  19i9»Hc.  for  good  to  tine;  fair  lots,  6:<$ 
6J$c-  common  at  Ohio  Hats  at  73714c.  for 

best  down  to  Silo,  for  common;  Pennsylvania  skims 
at  ll4e.  for  good;  14®lc  for  common,. 

COTTON. 

CURRENT  PRICKS  FOR  SPOT  C'OTToN. 
Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  Cla*sifl 
cation. 


New 

Orleans 

Uplands  and  dull. 


Ordinary .  894  9 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  3-16  9  7-18 

Good  Ordinary .  It)  101* 

Strict  Ootid  Ordinary .  lu?g  luo^ 

Low  Middling .  1094  10 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  13-16  ll  1-16 

Middling .  II  1114 

Good  Mlildling .  11 W  I  Ho 

Strict  Good  Middling.,..,  llyg  114.1 

Middling  Fair... . . .  in*  1219 

Fair . . .  1294  127$ 


Texas. 

9 

9  7 16 

1014 
»o^6 
l"Rt 
11  1-18 
1114 

Ulg 

1194 

im 

12% 


Good  Ordinary ....  894 
Strict  Good  Ord..  9  1-16 


|  Low  Middling,. 
I  Middling . 


Room.— Quotations  are:  State  at  18t4<a>l,894c;  Cana' 
dlan  average  off,  at  18i®18Qc;  Western,  loss  off,  at 
lbc. 

At  the  New  York  Meruuiitilc  Exchange  the  follow 
lug  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  steady:  quoted  nt  18319c.  From  Boston- 
Market  tlrm;  quoted  at  12>Vb<<1« lHo.  From  Chicago— 
Market  steady;  quoted  at  15c;  receipts,  2,100  cases; 
shipments,  2(4)  cases.  From  Cincinnati  -Market  weak 
at  Me;  receipts,  207;  shipments,  73. 

Dftncn  Flit: its. -Quotation*.:  Fancy  evupurated  ap¬ 
ples.  lie:  choice  do.,  vo:  prime  do.,  J;$8o;  fancy 
North  Carolina  sun-dried  upplcs,  sliced  7<a7Mc;  choice 
do.,  5.*t>H,c;  prime  do.,  5  a-Y^c;  common  do.,  H4e,  Kt-u- 
rocky  and  fonnessee  do.  5*V9<c  extra  fancy  Noith 
Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled  peaches,  at  lOtgltci  fancy 
do.,  at  9e  choice  do.  at  Tiiifte'  prime  do.  at  6c:  com¬ 
mon  do.  ul  Poaches,  impeded  Halves  ut  lie;  do. 
quarters  at  4>4C.  Plums  ut  13c,  for  Slate,  and  uii*lic. 
tor  Southern.  Prime  raspberries,  ®*3Ut.  Huckle- 
berrie.,  at  810,8140. 

Kbesh  Fruits.  -  Qapttttlons:  Apples  —  Southern 
gret-u,  per  bbl.  ut  #l.*2;  Maryland  and  Delaware  at 
7Sc.etsl.25  V  bbl  Florida  orange*  at  $4..Mto5A0  per 
box  for  choice:  $1.30&$J  for  ratr  lots.  Strawberries, 
at  ti«4ioe.  per  quart,  i  berries  ut  7.*»e.  for  best,  3*# 
6c,  for  poor.  1'ta.  for  choice  Huckleberries,  y  quart, 
AtDQdU-.  Gooseberries,  e  bu»h.,  ut  $h*  1,75,  PeuebeS 
-  Georgia,  per  oue  third  bushel,  at  7}cw$l.30for  poor 
to  good;  $2i*!l  for  best:  do.  South  Curoilua  per  btn-h. 
at  $2<*6.  Georgia  at  *in,3  per  ouc-thlrd  bush,  crate. 
Plum*  Georgia,  per  oue  third  bush,  crate,  at  i3c.uo 
Raspberries  at.  .s*4o.  for  oue  third  eup  Ant¬ 
werp,  2<*3c.  for  one  third  cup  up  river.  Currants  at 
•laic,  per  ii-  Peanuts  Quoted  ut  be.  iu>  band  picked, 
78jc.  for  extra  hand  picked,  and  8,0*40.  for  runey 
hand  picked  Pe-  uri- -Qlil  led  ul  7l4e.  for  ordinary 
to  9c.  for  choice,  up  to  ,2c.  for  extra  large. 

Hay  AND  STIU w. -Choice  timothy  hay  at  98c.®$l; 
good  timothy  at  75<*Hi.ie;  niedliuu  timothy  at  65047uc.; 
shipping  at  60<«tt5e.;  clover  tntxcd  at  55t*6hc;  clover 
at  4ij<*50o.;  No.  1  rye  straw  at  85gs9Uc;  short  rye 
straw  at  6h<&70c:  oat  straw  at  toe. 

IIoi-s.  -Prices  arc  unsettled.  Choice  quoted  at  3if<t 
38c;  good  at  28:tt30c;  low  grades  at  26*270;  California 
at  2$*3oe. 

Kioie.  Quotations  are:  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
fair  at  5Q  ,j:ll4e.  good  ut  594.4'e;  prime  «t  SQtaflHo; 
choice  at  iHkialo;  Rangoon  at  4%c;  Patua  ut  lyjc. 

SE«.bs.  Clover  is  dull  and  unchuugod:  quoted  at 
9V4<U).I8-.'  Ilmoiny  is  nominal:  quoted  ut  *1  50ot  1-65: 
Linseed  la  inactive;  quoted  at  $1.35;  Canary  seed— 
Spanish  nt  3j^c. 

Spoatn— The  quotutlousure: 

Cut  loaf,  '«•-  A,  ;%«7Kc:  Crushed,  79tS>'«7%c:  pow¬ 
dered,  JQ'sJMc  granulated,  7c;  mould  -A,”  «94c; 
confeetlciners’  do  ,  694c:  standard  ‘  A,"  696c;  off  A, 
6Qf«6Vtjc:  white  extra  "C,“  6X4  aiiQc-  yellow  cxtra“C,” 
54t-«6C:  '-h,«:.94i?;  ye  lows,  4$l®5j4c. 

The  short  price  tdrawback  fi.Hi  per  tuo  it,  less  1  per 
coat.)  is: 

Cut  loaf.  $1.59(0,4,71;  crushed,  $4. 5 :8a;  1.71;  powdered, 
$4.46t£L7U  granulated,  $4.21. 

PoL'LTttY  AND  G AUK.— QdOtttt lODS  are: 

Live  Poultry-  Fowls,  near  by,  F  it.  16c.;  do  West- 
eru  at  15t*16e,  do  Southern,  at  15c; ; prtng  chickens, 
23«i.28c.  pi-r  lb.  for  large,  and  18es,20c.  per  it  for  small; 
ducks,  state,  *  pair,  in r.*jo<- -  ,lo.  western,  e  pair, 
SOhttOe.  get-set  State,  -V  pair,  $1.25*1.50;  do.  Western, 
per  pair.  $1.25*1.51). 

KRoZitv  Poultry.— Turkeys,  Western,  prime,  per  lb, 
at  1 1  *  15c;  chickens,  Western,  prime,  per  lb,  H)«t  l2e;  do 
State,  per  lb„  104612c;  ducks.  Western,  per  lb, 5w  12c. 

Fresu-killkd— Turkeys,  fair,  at  10 *120.;  chiekeus 
Philadelphia.  3264 4k- ■  do  State  and  Western,  scalded 
ut  2'ut,2-tc.  Fowls,  Philadelphia  prime,  1h<*i7c;  do. 
Jersey  prime,  160;  do.  $iate  and  Western  prime  at  i5cg> 
16c:  squabs,  white,  [jc.r  dor...  $3.  Game  -Lugllsh  snipe, 
per  dox.,  $l.2'i<iol  50;  plover,  tier  U02-,  $1,250)1.50. 

VituKTAtiLUS.— Potatoes,  p  bbl:  Long  Gland  at  82/® 
■2.80;  Maryland  al  |2)<*2.5ll:  Norfolk  and  Norik  Curo 
I  boa,  fair  to  prtnc-,ai  *2$'2.50  Eastern  shore  at  $2® 
$49),  old  isjtatoes,  Burbank,  at  7. 5c .' *61.5(1  Cucum¬ 
bers— Norfolk,  V  crate,  at  75c  r*.$ij  charleston  at  250 
75c:  savannah,  ut  25<4ii5c.  Egg  Plaul-Florlda,  per 
bbl.$3ht4.  Orwn  com— Jersey  per  ICD,  $1  nq-as  Green 
peas— Long  island,  per  bag,  $1.25*1.30.  Onions— Po- 
tato  Maryland,  per  bbl,  $3..50*4:  Virginia,  $3.25c*3.50. 
String  bc-aus-Long  Island,  per  bag,  $I.'2T,^.I.75;  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Maryland,  wax,  t-  bbl  $'2<*.i;  Norfolk,  wax, 

1  *r  bait  bul  at  5hc.,j.$l;  do.,  do  ,  round  half  bbl.  at 
50i*  75c;  do.  doH  flat  half  bbi,  at  25.<65oc.  Squash- 
Southern  marrow,  per  bbL,  $2:  Norfolk,  yellow,  per 
half  bbl,  at  50c.<a.75c:  do.  white,  per  half  bbl,  at  25ft 
50c.  Tomatoee— Norfolk,  crate  $1.50ft2.25;  Char 
leston  and  Savannah,  $i.75ft2.25;  Florida,  per  bush 


at  $i.75<a2  25;  Jersey  at 


crate,  at  $1.75ft2  25;  Jersey  at  $2  50  per  box.  Tur¬ 
nips — Jersey,  per  ton  bunches.  $8661;  Russia,  per  bbl. 
at  $1.75*2.  Asparagus— Oyster  Ray.  per  dozen,  nt  $1 
ft $2.  Heels- Long  Island,  per  -il"  bunches.  $1.5o„.2. 
Carrots -Long  Island,  per  too  bunches,  at  $tftl.50. 
Cabhnges— Flat  Dutch,  per  10,  at  $7(*8;  Wakefield,  at 
$4ft5. 


try  dressed  at  7ft10c;  and  dressed  grasgers  and  but¬ 
termilks  at  I  vt6c.  Sales- Grasscrs,  164  tb,  at  3Wc;  but¬ 
termilks.  18  It.  atSQc.;  fed  calves,  196  16,at5e;  grass- 
cr8  and  buttermilks.  116  m,  at  2c  veals,  US  m,  ut,  3c.: 
Pennsylvania  ciiIvch.  175  m,  nt  3941-. 

sheep  and  Lamus,  Total  for  five  .lays  3-2,650  head, 
against  42.233  head  for  file  same  time  last  week. 
Sales  Kentucky  lambs,  72  Ik ,  ut  TQc;  West  Virginia 
lambs  63  m  at  .  •vO.:  Ohio  sheep.  Si  tP ,  at  4Uc;  West 
Virginia  do. 98  id,  at  Hoc  :  Maryland  do,  67  Ik,  at  7Qc.; 
Ohio  shorn,  8  Ik,  at  Moc.;  Jersey  lumbs,  64  it>,  at  *c.; 
Virginia  do.  63  is,  at  7Qc. 

Hoes. -Total  for  six  days,  18,220  head,  against  23,156 
head  Tor  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Dealers 
quote  common  to  prime  al  $5.U0ft6.40;  Western  hogs. 
195  Ik.  at $6.40, 


L.IVB  STOCK  MARKETS. 


vgw  vork  aatur-lsT  July  12  1884. 

Beeves.— Receipts  were.  Total  for  six  days  1IQH5 
beAd  againsi  10.783  bead  for  the  eorrespondltlK  time 
last  week.  Total  shipments  for  the  week,  757  live 
eat  tie,  3,(b»l  quarters  of  beef.  2j  live  sheep,  and  62.5 
carcasses  of  mutton,  sales  Cincinnati  -tiller  1,011 
Ik  at  12c  3«  It.  less  $10;  do.  1,081  Ik.  ul  12c.  less  $1  per 
head  at  $8.70:  Kentucky  steers,  1,401  lk  at  12Qc,  56  n, ; 
do.  1.258  Ik.  at  I2e:  Indlauu  do,  l.ltl)  Ik,  nt  *6.50;  do. 
1,110  Ik,  at  $6.10;  do.  (S  tillers  I,  IKW  m.  atGc  55  »:  Tex¬ 
ans,  NI7  Ik.  at  $5.«;  do.  891  Ik.  at  $5.65;  Missouri  steers. 
1,213  (k  at  $6.62:  do,  1,209  Ik,  nr  *1.6.1  do.  1,189  It  ,  nt 
96.65-  Ohio  steers,  1,126  »,  nt  $6.50  Ohio  Steers,  1,428 
it.nt  1244c.  57  lk;  do.  1,26"  Ik,  ut  $5.65;  do.  1.254  ft,  at 
«C.so;  state,  do.  1.8-24  ft,  at  *7-  Mixed  Western  do, 
I  3)16  ft,  at  $7.05;  do.  1,119  ft,  nt  $7:  do.  1,283  ft,  at  $6  80: 
do.  1,100  ft,  nt  11440,  Kentucky  stlllers,  1,312  ft,  at 
$7.15-  do.  1,299  ft  nt  $7.15.  Kentucky  steers.  1.412  ft, 
nt  $7.3-1:  do.  1  .-13 1  it  a:  $7.  Indl-uia  steers,  1,102  ft,  at 
at  lie,  55  ft.  Illinois  steers,  1,033  ft.  at  12c.  56  ft,  less 
50c,  per  head;  do.  1,119  ft,  at  like.  Illinois  steers,  1,230 
ft,  at  $7.50. 

Calves.— City  dressed  veals  sold  nt  8@11c.  Coun- 


ihe  BRADLEY 


w  ^  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


PERRY’S  PATENT 


This  medtclim,  1 
vesretaliln  tonics, 

('...-CM  nyspcpslu  tudigcstioM,  WeatncRH, 
Impure  THood,  ,Mnlnvia,Hiil|Siunl  Kcvera! 
nod  Nt-lil-nlltlu. 

II  is  mu  unfiilling  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Koine ys  mid  l.tver. 

It  is  in vnliiolile  for  Diseases  peeulinr  to 
Women,  ami  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives 
It  does  not  injure  the  loci  h.rnm.-  headache  or 
produce  constipation  -othrr  Tmnnedicinee  'do 
Itenrlcliesiuul  purl  lies  llmWnorl.  srimnlates 
the  appetite, aids  tin-  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  B'  Idling,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerv-s. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers.  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy.  Ac.,  it  1ms  no  equal. 

-»  $-  The  genuine  lms  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 
HidIs oi>ly by  UROWN  (  IIEllU'AL  to.,  1IA1.TIHORK.  MIL 


com  [lining  Iron  with  pure 
quickly  and  completely 


Sold  oil  Its  Merits. 
GUARANTEED 

Free  front  Horse  Motion 


TWO  WHEELER 


Tli©  only  Two  Wheeled  Vehicle  that  is 
absolutely  free  from  all  hors©  motion. 
Illustrated  price  List.  free. 

BRADLEY  &  C0.SYelAblf.“!!-,?,-.Y- 


To  Druggist  and  Public  In  regard  to 
COMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAIVI, 
The  Croat  French  Veterinary  Remedy 

Office  of  Lawrence,  Willi  ams  &  Co.,  1 
Hole  Importers  and  Proprietors  for  (Ito  l  s.  andv 
Canadas.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  j 

As  wo  have,  at  very  great  expense,  intro¬ 
duced  the  genuine  GOMIULXTS  CAUSTIO 
BALSAM  in  this  country,  and  its  great  value 


CROWELL  MFG.  GO 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


..nans  ami  p  I'.llll  LlifiKIC  1)1(11, 1, H,  com 
plete  FOItCF  FEKI),  UIIUIIF.lt  SPRING* 
A  I ’TOM  ATIt:  CIT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZ- 
KRS.  Hand  and  Self  Utunp  II, \Y  RAKES,  and 
other  Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  lu  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Clrculurs  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


_  _  i‘)lKl-AI(ltH  il 

J.  E.  OOMBAULT, 

Ex  Veterinary  Suryeon  to  the  French  Gov’t  Studs. 

A  speedy  and  reliable  cure  for  all  Lameness  and 
Zry  ami  ailments  of  Uor»rs,  Cuttle 

,  ) ,,  ?lnAT  dntmo/s,  .Supersedes  all  Mister  and 
actual  Cautery  and  leaves  no  mar  or  blemish. 

p-r  ?/  "v'rlji1  '^Utl  should  accom- 

A'jne  tjen  nine  without  the  signature  at 
LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &.  CO., 

Sole.  Importers  A IV  opr  Otars  ) 

.fur  the  ii.  a.  a  i-ahapaa.  (  Cl.  K I  ’KT.\  A7>,  O 

The  Above  G  an  exact-  fac  Simile  of  the  Labe!  on 
every  genuine  bottlH  of  UOMIIA IILTS  CAUSTIO 
HAL-SAM,  the  Great  French  Votarliiary  Remedy,  only 
tho  tmck-gruim  l  of  label  is  bright  rediu  cc-lor.  Any 
ottior  is  a  worthies.  innnuioiL 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES*. 


ElT(J.  OOMBABDP  Near  Paiuh,  Fkani-e,  L 

Negotiant  Feb.  28,  l.qu  I 

a  NOOF.NT  bur  Alamo  (Seine).  ’  J 

To  all  Druffffista  and  the  Ihihlie  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Canadas: 

I,  tiie  undersign ed;  Eugene  Gombault,  of 
Nogent-su r-Marne  (.Seine),  France,  do  hereby 
certify  that  I  am  the  solo  and  exclusive  jiro- 
jirietorand  preparer  of  tho  Veterinary  Remedy 
ioinhault’s (  anstic  Balsam,  originally  invented 

(used),  ex- Veter in- 

ontraet^  under  date  of  June  23,  1880,  with  Messrs, 
under  a  twenty  years’  limit,  which 

_  ..  „  - — _ _ lam  for 

or  certifytjitit  not  one  drop  o£  Oombaulfs  Caustic  Bul- 
.  ’  ,  ’  v  her  party  or  parties 

in  tlio  United  States  or  Canadas ;  and  further 
genuineness  or  purity  of  any  preparation  ode  red  in  tho 

-  .  -  — lain  other  than  that  sold  by 

-  ,  and  hearing  their  trademark  and  label,  as  the  said  Lawrence, 

"  U“:ur|8  «  a,ret to  Bif-  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  Solo  and  only  importers  of  the 
genuine  Uornbault  s  Caustic  Balsam  to  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

1  f“fererti^  [hat  the  Gomhaidt’s  Caustic  Balsam  as  put  up  and  Bold  by  Messrs.  Law¬ 
n-nee,  \\  illuinisA  Co.,  in  oetiigon-shajjed  bottles,  with  the  signature  of  toy  deceased  father,  J. 

I .  ii.  •  r  *  ,,  .  ,  *  .  *  **  red  a<  •k-ground,  printed  in  English 

language,  and  hearing  facsimile  of  the  signature  of  Lawrence,  Williams  &Co.,  and  their 
mime  blown  into  the  glass  on  each  side  of  said  bottles,  is  the  only  genuine Gombau It's  Caustic 
Bal-utn  that  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  my  knowledge  or  with  my  consent 
J  further  certify  that  the  preparation  in  above-described  bottles  is  all  prepared  by  mo,  ami 
exported  direct  to  the  said  Lawrence,  W  illiums  &(  Vif>  and  introduced  by  them  into  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  .Slates and  Canadas  in  strict  purity,  and  is  tho  genuine  Gombtnilt’s  Caustic 
i  i  -am.  J  leel  gi.iteiul  to  the  trade  and  public  of  the  United  .Stales  for  the  favor  they 
have  shown  me  by  so  liberally  patronizing  tliifi  preparation,  and  *o  protect  them  from  any 
possible  imposition,  and  in  order  to  J 

give  them  all  possible  security  in  r — 

obtaining  the  genuine  article,  I  j/*  yy  \\ 

thought  it  my  duty  to  place  this  \  1 

declaration  before  them,  which  I  - W 

certify  to  be  correct  in  every  par-  ^ L 

Very  truly  and  courteously,  »\(/ _ 


,nTinnml.l,.m»L  ^  .jr. 

!'.VrrvleUi^l"1,,M,ur*’'n  ac'eonHngt.illi©  weiglu  c'u'-y 

w,‘i*  “flimti-i  to  rough  ”■ l 

road  I  and  linedrlvosof  piH„s,  Mnnufnelureil  and 
Mold  l>y  nil  0><* leading 4 ’a rrlngl*  Itnl l)lt>r->  nod  Oea- 
l,  rM-  H©n«  v  Tl...hr„,  i  *>©,.(, ■©.  Atj. 

k'Cri1  '‘,rt"3iv.-l.v  l.y  41  DDfiTT  DllnriU  n©, 


and  for  many  years  prepared  by  my  late  father, 
ary  Surgeon  to  the  French  Government  Stud. 

1  further  certify  that  1  have  mode  a  a 
A\\\  rence,  >>  ilh&uig  &  Lo.tof  ( -lovohind,  Ohio,  U»  H.  A.,  under  u  twenty  years1  limit 
constitutes  Hi  on  my  sole  and  exclusive  agents  for  the  genuine  Gombault’s  Caustic  Bal’s; 

the  l  mted  States  and  Canadas.  I  i’urth  *"  _( _ 

sam  has  been,  since  date  of  above  contract,  or  will  be,  .-.hipped  to  any  otl 
except  the  said  Lawrence,  Williaim  &  Co.,'  ''  "  '  ‘ 

decline  any  responsibility  as  to  tlie  g ...  .! . . , _ _ 

I  nilcd  States  or  Canadas  purporting  to  he  Gombault'a  Caustic  Bal.s; 

Lawrence,  Williams  &  Co 

genuine  Gombault 

I  further  certify  that  tl 


<.  ruin*  BiiMketR.— Oood,  cheap,  nice.  Freocireu- 

r-  N.  1).  Rttllerxon,  Ml.  Jewett,  Fa. 


Men  and  VY»iihmi  AgeniM.  JAMES  E. 
WHITNEY,  NurHorynian,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


LtflRM  TE, V.,1':0. M  V_!  or  SlIORT-II  ANI) 
,  ,  “O'!  TV  l*K  VV  KIT  I  N(i  h*-t«-  Situationa 

furulMtii-d.  Address  ValentimkBrob.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


S  GENUINE  ^S. 

YANKEE  SOAP  i 

Ahtnufartufia  ai 


MANCHESTER.  CONN., 

WIL  L I A  ATS  A-  Ii  HOT  HERS 

miHMISTB  AND  A i'OTli iCOA III S8. 

^  ropnv«mi:ouut)irl)ilt.1  Ui-ir  will  Ixap^n  , 

V  ..Gick..  ,7 


i,  t Cojiy  oj  JaiUcI.i 

ALL'DRUGHLSTS  KEEP  IT. 
Trial  Sam  ole  for  Twelve  C’en 
J .  B.  WILI)I  A  AIS  it-  CO.,  44 1  an  to  n  bu  i-v 


O-oixeral  AdvertlHina  Hates  of 

the  RURAL  NEW  -  YORB 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are 
Jure  resyeclfullg  informed  that  any  correspot 
with  a  vino  to  obtaining  different  terms  will 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements, per  agate  fine. ...si) , 
One  thousand  I  lu,  s,nr  in.  .re,  within  one  year 

ok  ,lrst  fii-o-rtlon,  per  agatn  line,  25 
Yearly  ord/irs  CH.-ottr/ylng  14  or  more  lineB 

agate  Hpucc .  25 

I  referred  i.osltious.  . . ...aa  "nVir’ceiit 

Reading  •'mtte.-s,  ending  wdii  ••Ado.,”  per 


On  the  original  of  the  foregoing,  which  we  hold,  the  Mayor  of  Xogont-sur-Marne  certifies  to 
the  individuality  of  Mr.  Fug.  Gombault,  and  tohia  signature,  with  bis  official  signature  and 
seal,  it  is  also  certified  to  by  the  Prefect  of  Department  of  Seine,  Minister  of  Foreign  A  f fairs 
of  France,  and  the  whole  bears  the  certificate  and  seal  of  the  United  States  Consul-General 
of  Paris.  We  certify  above  to  be  correct.  M.  J.  LAWItFXCF,  &  M.  K.  Wi  L  LI  AMS. 
Si  ate  of  OHIO,  Cuyahoga  County,  88.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  25th,  1SS4. 

1  ersonally  appeared  before  me,  M.  J.  Lawrence  anil  M.  Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Law- 
roiii  c,  \V  imam  A  Co.,  ami  to  me  personally  known,  and  after  beingduly  sworn,  stated  that 
he  foregoing  was  a  true  and  exact  translation  of  the  original  document  as  set  forth,  and  all 
the  statements  made  therein  are  true  and  correct.  Before  me  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  OK  u  vahoga,  this  2'Jth  day  of  April,  1884.  C.  L.  RICHMOND,  Notary  Public. 

M  e  think  this  will  he  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  all  that  the  goods  we  are  introducing 
are  the  only  genuine  G.unbault’s  Caustic  Balsam  goods  in  this  country,  and  hope  this  may 
prevent  all  dealers  and  consumers  from  being  imposed  upon  with  any  imitations  of  this  wry 
valuable  veterinary  remedy.  We  would  further  caution  all  parties  from  being  deceived  by 
any  French  labels  or  wrappings,  as  these  can  be  as  easily  printed  in  this  country  as  in 
France,  and  this  is  a  well-known  trick  for  counterfeiting  many  French  preparations  in  this 
country,  and  should  be  accepted  as  no  evidence  of  genuineness. 

Price  $1.50.  Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  uaby  express,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Descriptive  Circulars,  with  testimonials,  sent  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &CO.,  CLEVELAND, O. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  1h- 

Single  Copy,  per  year . 32.00 

“  Six  months. . . . .  1_10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01 1128.  6d.) 

franc^ . - .  ».hi(16«fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4  (2y^  tT  ) 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  Miipplled  with  canvasBlng  outfit  on 
application. 


Kntored  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB. 


for  i\)c  Bouttg. 


SAVING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

.  fc-  K  X  T  Spring 

seems  a*  long 
time  in  Uic  fn- 

garden  and 
flower  seeds.  In 
jjT  looking  through 

the  catalogues 

^  ^ou  wiI^  8ee 

J'  &  ]W  r^y*-  -  ^  V  many  varieties 

k  ^  offered,  that 

^  you  would  buy 

if  you  had  money  enough,  but  you  cannot  do 
without  old  favorites,  and  when  they  have 
been  ordered  you  find  your  money  gone,  and 
some  of  the  rare  and  odd  things  you  wanted, 
must  still  wait  until  you  can  afford  them. 

Let  me  suggest  that  by  saving  seeds  of  the 
vegetables  you  grow  this  year,  you  can  afford 
some  of  the  new  varieties  uext  year.  To  save 
seeds  that  will  not  only  grow  but  that  will 
produce  fine  plants,  It.  is  necessary  to  kuow 
which  to  gather,  when  to  gather,  and  how  to 
cure  them.  Before  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen, 
have  -some  safe  place  ready  to  store  them, 
after  they  are  cured.  A  box  or  drawer  can 
be  devoted  to  the  small  seeds,  or  paper  bags 
can  be  bought  to  hold  them.  Remember  when 
you  put  them  away,  that  rats  and  mice  are 
active  foragers  and  will  carry  off  your  seeds 
if  t  hey  get  a  chance. 

You  will  find  it  interesting  to  watch  the 
se< vis  mature,  as  well  as  profitable  to  save 
them.  Some  of  our  vegetables  do  not  make 
seed  until  the  second  year;  these  arc  called 
biennials;  those  ripening  seed  the  first  year 
arc  unuuals.  The  first  to  ripen  in  the  Spring 
are  lettuce,  pea,  and  radish;  thin  out  in  the 
lettucorow  all  but  a  few  plants,  and  allow 
them  to  grow  seed;  you  will  know  when  it  is 
ripe  by  the  downy,  tufted  seeds  beginning  to 
fly  a  way.  Cut  the  tops  and  spread  them  on  a 
paper  or  sheet  in  thesuu;  when  they  are  dry 
the  seed  will  scatter  and  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

One  word  of  warning!  do  not  spread  the 
tops  on  auything  of  any  value,  as  the  milk 
from  the  stems  leaves  a  stain  that  will  not 
wash  out,  Tlie  peas  for  seed  should  lie  saved 
from  plants  reserved  for  the  purpose;  If  peas 
are  picked  for  the  table,  and  those  that  are 
left  saved  for  seed,  the  variety  will  soon  “run 
out;”  that,  is,  it  will  soon  produce  only  small 
and  poor  plants. 

Il-idish  seed,  if  left  too  long  on  the  plant, 
will  scatter,  as  the  pods  open  when  the  seed  is 
ripe;  it  should  be  cut  wlr.h  long  stems  when 
the  first  pod*  ripen,  and  the  sap  in  those  stems 
will  ripen  the  seed,  and  when  dry  it  can  be 
separated  from  tlie  pods  very  easily.  Beaus 
and  corn,  like  peas,  should  be  saved  from 
plants  reserved  for  seed;  the  corn  should  be 
carefully  dried  in  the  sun  or  hung  in  it  dry 
place  Sweet  corn  is  longer  in  drying  than 
field  corn,  and  needs  more  care.  Melon, 
squash,  pepper,  and  pumpkin  seeds  need  only 
to  be  selected  from  good  specimens  of  each 
variety,  washed  and  dried,  and  they  are  ready 
to  put  away. 

Tomato  and  cucumber  seeds  need  to  go 
through  a  special  process  to  secure  clean,  dry 
seed.  The  cucumber  vines  intended  to  grow 
seed,  should  have  all  the  first  cucumbers 
picked,  for  the  vines  will  still  be  growing,  and 
if  the  first  cucumbers  were  left  to  ripen,  there 
would  be  only'  a  few,  and  the  vine,  being 
small,  would  exhaust  its  strength  ripening 
those  few.  Let  the  vine  grow  until  there  are 
a  dozen  or  more  cucumbers  on  it;  then  do  not 
pick  any  more  from  it,  but  let  them  ripen. 
When  they  are  a  bright  yellow,  gather  them; 
cut  them  open  and  scrape  the  seed  into  a  jar 
of  some  sort,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  sours, 
then  the  sewls  will  separate  easily  from  the 
pulp  and  can  be  washed  and  dried. 

Tomato  seeds  teed  the  same  process;  the 
seeds  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  after  the 
sour  juice  is  poured  off,  they  can  be  washed 
very  clean.  If  not  spread  thin  in  drying,  the 
seed  will  turn  black;  this  will  not  injure  its 
vitality,  but  it  will  look  much  nicer  if  clean 
anil  bright  when  dry. 

If  you  want  to  save  seeds  of  biennials  an¬ 
other  year,  select  the  roots  when  matured  and 
put  i  hem  where  they  will  keep  until  next 
Spring.  Turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  and  pars¬ 
nips  belong  to  this  class:  they  lay  up  food 
during  the  first  season’s  growth,  and  tlie  sec¬ 
ond  year  spend  it  in  making  seed.  If  you  pull 
up  a  turnip  after  it  has  made  sted,  instead  of 
a  white,  hard  root,  yon  will  find  a  shrunken, 
black  turnip,  with  only  the  coarse  fibres  left; 
the  food  has  all  gone  up  the  stem  into  the 
seeds.  When  we  eat  roots  of  biennials  we  are 
eating  what  was  intended  to  feed  the  seeds; 


we  step  in  and  rob  the  plant  before  it  is 
through  with  the  store  it  has  garnered. 

In  saving  vegetable  seeds  you  will  learn 
many  thing*  incidentally.  Tt  is  worth  much 
to  any  one  to  see  the  ripening  of  seeds  with 
his  own  eyes;  to  notice  the  curious  workshops 
Nature  erects  every  year  in  which  to  fashion 
them. 

I  will  tell  you  something  about  gathering 
flower  seeds  another  time;  but  if  some  varie¬ 
ties  are  ripe,  you  need  not  wait,  but  begin 
saving  them  now,  keeping  each  variety  care¬ 
fully  by  itself.  The  Cousins  in  California, 
Florida,  and  other  Western  and  Southern 
States,  will  perhaps  have  varieties  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  we  do  not  have  here;  If  you  do,  write  us 
what  they  are,  and  how  you  save  the  seeds. 
Wo  can  learn  much  if  we  share  with  each 
other  the  things  peculiar  to  our  own  localities. 

CNCLK  MARK. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  have  so  many 
good  letter*  about  out-door  work,  a  letter 
ahout  in-door  work  will  make  a  variety,  and 
I  think  lean  write  the  best  about  house-work. 
My  mother  is  a  splendid  housekeeper,  and  I 
want  to  lie  one  just  as  good  as  she  is.  1  take 
care  of  my  own  room ;  it  is  not  a  very  big  one, 
but  I  like  it  because  it  is  miue:  it  has  a  rag- 
carpet  on  the  floor;  brown  and  green  are  the 
principal  colors  in  it.  1  sewed  ten  pounds  of 
the  rags  for  the  carpet.  I  have  a  broom  and 
dust  pan  all  my  own,  and  I  sweep  my  room 
every  other  day,  and  on  Saturdays  1  sweep 
the  walls  to  get  any  cob- webs  there  may  lie 
there.  I  have  an  ohl  blue  china  pitcher  that 
has  its  no.->e  broken,  and  I  keep  it  full  of 
flowers  in  my  room.  I  like  to  fill  it  with 
clover  or  elder  blossoms  und  such  things,  be 
cause  we  have  not  many  fine  flowers.  1  made 
some  bread  this  week,  and  it  was  good;  but 
mamma  told  me  just  how  to  make  it,  and  when 
to  put  itin  the  oven.  She  says  it  takes  longer 
to  learn  just  when  to  do  the  different  things 
that  have  to  be  done  to  it  than  it  does  to  learn 
just  how  to  do  them.  I  can  make  corn  bread 
all  by  myself;  but  I  forget  to  put  salt  in  it 
sometimes  aud  than  1  get  laughed  at,  but  my 
mother  says  1  will  learn  to  put  everything  in 
every  time,  when  I  have  more  practice.  Iam 
12  years  old.  I  have  two  brothers  younger 
than  I;  Sam  i*  ten  and  Johnnie  is  six.  Sum 
wipes  the  dishes  for  me  sometimes,  when  I 
wash  them.  He  likes  to  wipe  the  big  platter 
hotter  than  auy  other  dish.  We  don’t  either 
of  us  like  to  wipe  the  glasses  very  well;  some 
times  1  rinse  them  in  cold  water  aud  let  them 
dry,  8aru  has  a  garden,  and  I  help  him  hoe 
it  because  ho  helps  me  with  the  dishes.  He 
planted  u  melon  vine  for  me  aud  one  for  him¬ 
self;  mine  is  a  Peerless  Watermelon  and  his 
is  a  Hackensack  Muskmelon;  they  are  both 
growing  finely. 

But  1  have  written  enough  for  the  first  time, 
Uncle  Mark.  1  will  write  again  some  time, 
and  maybe  8aui  will  write,  too,  and  tell  you 
about  his  garden. 

Your  loving  niece,  stblla  march. 

Miami,  Co.,  Ohio. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  received  the  seeds 
you  sent  me.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
them.  I  sowed  them  and  they  have  come  up. 
My  Sweet  William  you  sent  me  the  seed  of 
last  year,  is  in  blossom.  It  is  very  pretty. 

Papa,  mamma,  and  I  weut  to  the  Indian 
Reservation  several  weeks  ago.  It  is  seven 
miles  from  hero.  Clark’s  History  of  Onon¬ 
daga  says:  “By  a  treaty  made  in  17S8.  the 
Onondaga  Indians  ceded  to  the  State  of  New 
York  all  of  their  lands  except  a  tract  about 
ten  miles  square,  the  consideration  being  sev¬ 
enteen  hundred  dollars  aud  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  dollars  yearly.  By  subsequent 
treaties  this  Reservation  was  farther  reduced 
to  its  present  limits,  three  and-one-half  miles 
long,  by  two  miles  wide,  and  the  annuity 
was  increased  to  one  thousand  dollars.-’  The 
houses  are  scattered  about  on  the  hills  away 
from  the  road.  In  one  place  it  looked  as  if 
there  hud  been  a  house.  There  were  two 
chairs,  a  table,  a  cupboard,  a  pail,  and  a  tub, 
standingon  the  ground,  aud  part  of  t  he  wash¬ 
ing  was  lying  out  on  the  grass  The  Indian’s 
castle  is  not  a  very  haudsome  building.  It 
has  two  doors  and  several  wiudows,  but  no 
ornaments.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  play¬ 
ing  ball,  and  some  were  playing  croquet,  aud 
others  were  lying  on  the  gruss;  they  wear  a 
good  deal  of  red. 

I  think  Etta  Dickson’s  letter  in  the  Rural 
of  June  21st,  is  very  interesting. 

1  Imve  three  little  rabbits:  their  names  are 
Snowball,  Blossom,  und  Dewdrop;  they  are 
white  with  pink  eyes.  1  think  I  shall  keep 
them  all,  and  their  father  aud  mother  too;  it 
takes  a  good  deal  to  feed  them,  they  are  fond 
of  corn  aud  wheat,  aud  will  eat.  it  now  when 
they  can  have  green  food.  We  have  had  ex¬ 
amination  at  school ;  I  passed;  my  average 
was  95;  we  will  have  a  long  vacation  now'. 

We  have  150  chickens  aud  live  ducks.  I  like 
ducks  better  than  chickens.  The  ducks  will 


answer  when  I  call  them.  One  of  them  is 
white;  the  rest  are  dark-colored.  We  have 
no  place  for  them  to  swim,  but  we  give  them 
a  pan  of  water.  They  seem  to  grow  well. 

Upon  what  subjects  do  you  want  us  to  write, 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  Cousins? 

Your  Diece,  carrie  a.  ritter. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Read  the  letters  each  week,  aud  T  think  you 
can  tell  what  subjects  are  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  W  rite  about  things  you  have 
seen  yourself,  and  things  that  interest  you 
most,  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  in  the 
house.  UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— In  response  to  the 
request  for  letters  in  the  last  Rural,  I  am 
going  to  try  and  write  a  letter  to  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club.  Before  I  came  to  Florida  last 
Winter,  I  thought,  as  I  suppose  many  others 
still  think,  that  this  State  was  a  sort  of  Fairy¬ 
land,  where  oranges  could  be  had  almost  for 
the  picking;  that  the  wood*  were  filled  w  ith 
wonderful  flowers,  aud  that,  alligators  were 
dangerously  numerous. 

Florida  i*  a  very,  very  beautiful  place ;  but 
a  great  part  of  it  i*  wild  at  present.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  coming  here  from  the  North  and 
starting  groves  of  oranges,  peaches  and  pears. 
Lttwtey,  where  we  live,  is  a  town  about  seven 
years  old;  It  was  started  by  a  number  of  pub- 
lie-spirited  men,  whose  groves  and  improve¬ 
ment*  are  tlie  admiration  of  all  who  see  them. 
Many  new  varieties  of  fruit  are  being  success 
fully  grown  here,  among  which  are  the  Cuth 
bert  Raspberry  and  LeConte  Fear. 

The  land  for  the  first  year  or  two  is  termed 
“sour,”  and  whatever  is  planted  flourishes 
nicely  for  a  while,  deceiving  the  gardener  into 
the  belief  th.it  ho  is  soon  to  reap  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  for  hi*  toil;  then,  straugely,  the  plants 
wither  and  die,  passing  through  a  grand  age 
and  an  age  of  decay,  like  ancient  Hellas.  But 
if  a  person  Iierseveres  in  Florida,  he  will  be 
richly  reworded;  for  this  charming  and  equa¬ 
ble  climate  is  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  al¬ 
most  all  plants.  There  are  above  40,000  orange 
treea  now  cultivated  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
groves  are  a  beautiful  sight. 

We  have  an  experienced  nurseryman  here, 
who  is  perfecting  his  plans  to  supply  roses  for 
Jacksonville  during  the  winter  season.  He 
procures  his  most  beautiful  blossoms  from  an 
imported  stock  called  Marietta.  The  other 
day  I  saw  a  deep  rod  and  a  creamy-white  rose 
blooming  on  the  same  stem.  1  am  delighted 
with  the  cultivated  flowers  here,  especially 
the  Cape  Jessamine  bushes:  when  they  are  in 
bloom  they  look  as  if  tilled  with  white  pop¬ 
corn. 

I  tell  the  boys  and  girls  here,  who  never  saw 
snow,  how  the  boys  and  girls  “up  North”  slide 
down  hill  in  Winter. 

People  troubled  with  their  lungs  or  with 
rheumatism,  should  come  to  Florida.  I  know 
of  some  who,  judging  from  their  looks,  were 
almost  in  their  grave*  when  they  caiue.  who 
made  Florida  their  home,  and  went  out  into 
the  sun  trimming  their  groves  and  working 
their  gardens;  aud  now  they  uro  so  different, 
we  can  hardly  realize  they  are  the  same 
persons.  On  our  place  we  Imve  oranges,  lem¬ 
ons,  tigs,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  bananas, 
Japanese  Persimmon,  grape  fruit,  mulberry 
aud  American  Persimmon  trees. 

My  letter  seems  long,  and  if  it  is  tiresome. 
Uncle  Mark,  please  tell  me.  Hoping  all  the 
Cousins  have  written,  as  1  have,  in  answer  to 
the  “Wanted,”  I  will  close.  1  hope  the  Cous¬ 
ins  in  the  Saudwioh  Islands  will  write  again. 

Bradford  Co.,  Fla.  franc,  m  rrooks. 

[Your  letter  is  a  good  one,  Franc;  you  have 
told  us  some  thiugs  that  1  thing  are  new  to 
most  of  us.  Can  you  write  a  description  of 
the  grape  fruit?  We  do  not  see  it,  often  in  the 
North;  tell  us  how  large  the  trees  are,  how 
the  fruit  is  used,  and  anything  of  interest  con¬ 
cerning  it  that  you  kuow  or  can  learn. 

uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— This  is  my  first  letter 
to  your  Club,  aud  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 
Pa  tukes  the  Rural  New- Yorker.  The  corn 
you  sent,  Pa  planted  on  the  Kith  of  April,  aud 
it  had  a  silk  on  the  lfitb  of  June.  The  gardeL 
peas  did  not  bear  a  single  pea,  because  it  was 
so  dry.  Tlie  flower  seed  we  planted  in  a  little 
box,  aud  a  great  many  of  them  came  up,  but 
we  do  not  know  what  all  of  them  are.  The 
oats,  rye,  aud  wheat  we  did  not  plant,  because 
it  was  too  late  in  the  seasou  when  we  received 
them;  we  will  plaut  them  uext  Fall.  Pa  lias 
a  variety  of  corn  that  is  better  for  this  climate 
than  the  coru  you  sent  us.  I  want  to  send 
you  a  few  grains  next  Spring  to  be  tested  in 
your  climate.  victor  cox. 

Beaufort  Co.,  N.  C. 

Harry  Wright  asks  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Horticultural  Club.  We  welcome  you, 
Harry.  Write  a  longer  letter  next  time,  and 
I  will  print  it.  _ _ 

Wilber  Saxton  writes  a  letter  that  I  en¬ 
joy  ed,  but  it  is  very  short.  W rite  me  a  longer 
pne,  Wilber,  for  publication.  PNCLE  mark, 


31  nc  publication's, 

A  AMERICAN 

__  Extensively  illustrated. 
|y|  Ladies  sad  GfxTi.sMKi* 
Wasted  to  hnnO lea  Bo*  'k 

Otbat uollsitsoif.  Over  800 

Page*  and  100  Sketches. 
Pcmum-nt  work  and  ex- 
|  |  traiD'tnccments.  Apply 
w  eirly  for  exclusive  terri- 

^  It  rv.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 
S  I  66  N.  4th  St  Phila..  Pa. 

NOW  READY. 


L.  0.  EMERSON’S  NEW  BOOK, 

CHORAL  WORSHIP. 

For  Choir*,  Singing  Clnsses  and  Musical 
Convention*. 

Full  Church  Music  Book  Size.  Price  $1.00. 

Choral  Worship  has  320  pages. 

Choral  Worship  has  tonnage*  of  Elements,  Exer- 
i-lsi's,  Batty  and  Graded  Songs  In  one,  two,  or  more 
pnrtA,  Glees,  etc.  A  good  variety. 

Choral  Wornhip  has  75  page*  of  the  heat  Metrical 
Tune*. 

Choral  W  orship  ha*  HO  png'-*  of  the  finest  An¬ 
thems,  Motets.  Sentences,  etc.,  for  Choir  use. 

(  horn I  Worship  has  35  pages  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  Including  good  material  for  Concert  Sing¬ 
ing,  und  for  l ruining  the  voice. 

On  the  whole,  Cliornl  Worship  is  a  hook  for  the 
times,  appearing  a*  Chorus  Choir  and  Choral  sing¬ 
ing  I*  again  eondtlg  Id  favor,  and  creating  n  demand 
for  Just  what  tills  nook  supplies  In  the  bast  way. 

Send  $1  for  Specimen  Copy. 

SONC  won  snip  oust  out)  I*  a  Sunday  School 
Song  Book  of  the  greatest  promise,  by  Emerson  and 
Sherwin.  8eud  25  cents  for  one  Specimen  Copy. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . 8(17  Broadway,  New  York. 


■n  ■  a  ■  n  ■  n  Agents  wanted  for  ant  hen 
ETR  8  0  H  LaB  hL  tic  edition  of  hi*  life,  l’ub- 

e4k  I  fcfl  9  TK?  E f*  llshed  at  Augusta,  his 

gi  jj  H  Cjt  B  a  ■_  home.  largest,  handsom- 

■■w  ■■§  ■  ■  ■  D  wi  MB  eit, cheapest,  best.  By  the 

renowned  historian  and  biographer.  Col.  Conwell, 
whose  life  of  Gnrlleld.  published  by  us,  outsold  the 
twenty  others  by  Goyot.  Outsell*  every  book  ever 
published  lu  this  world;  many  agerdsan  selling  tlfty 
dally.  Agent*  *!■»•  making  lortunes  All  new  begin¬ 
ners  successful:  grand  cham-c  for  them:  Mn.Kimade 
hv  n  tad v  ag<  nt  the  tir-r  day.  Terms  most  liberal. 
Particular*  free.  Better  send  25  cents  for  postage, 
etc  ,  on  free  outfit,  now  ready.  Including  large  pros 
poems  book,  and  save  valuable  time. 

Alil.KN  «V  I  U.  A  ug n st a,  Mnlnr, 


/w  ^  (»  ti  Hon tli  and  llonrd  for  3  live 
Vto  vouch  Men  or  l  adit  .,  In  each  county. 

% J  To  lnk>  orders  for  the  Lives  of 

BLA.INE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  1*.  W.  ZIEGLER  A  <  O..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\<s i:\TS  WANTED  to  Hm  lives  of 

BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

Hv  Col.  Titos. Wf  Ksox  Outwll*  nit  other*  I  o  to  1.  Author 
Ued.  Authentic.  Imjmrfiul,  Cotnph  t'i,  the  />■*/  und  Cheapest, 
r»«JO  r.ip»f  *  |  Sell*  like  w lldflrc.  per  e*-nt.  U»  Agent*, 
Mi  l  Outfit  /rat.  Send  for  Circular*,  K.xtru  Term*,  etc.,  to 

!!  VIM  KOKH  l*t  IIMsHIM*  llairlfwrd.  Komi. 

A  OUSTS  WATTED  r.»r  the  now  book 
••writ  PAMOr*  WOMEN."  ri/mijLiUd  hy  I'lienbfth 
Stunrl  I'li-  J/.), \nn  JJorhr:tdf  null  IS  otti«r  Eminent 
W litem.  T.1!*'  rjrrinili'/yt  tv/nt-  t>>  t/trOffe.  tjy-Agen  t*  Bell  1  O  to 

ItVudny  *  pi!  fir  Circular*  A'rfra  Trmv,  Sped  men  Piute, 
litc  .to  A.  1>.  WORTIII  NGTON  A  CW., Hartford,  Conn. 

Paretian cou?  Artvcrtbinfl. 

“  RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


and  LOGAN. 


m 


fewiTtePHUSPH  ‘TE 


^  0 

§8* 


For  twenty-three  years  Bradley t-  Superphos¬ 
phate  has  been  tlie  standard  fertilizer  of  New  F.ng- 
1  mid,  as  it  is  new  of  tlie  United  Slate*.  It  owes  its 
superiority  to  hat  ing  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
combined  in  the  best  proportion*,  m  the  high  grade 
materials  of  which  it  ia composed  and  to  the  great 
care  taken  In  Its  manufacture,  insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  condition.  It  Isa  Pure  Bone 
*»ii|t«-i-|>ho*l>linte.  I rculars sent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Bostor..  Maes,  ar.d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.  CTS.  i'/i  PRICE12  ANTteRATTLEftS  (MAIL) 
WANT  AGENTS  MOREY  8.CO.  LAGRANGE  ILL. 


Til  r  ao*  I’oistmnuH  or  Corrosive,  war. 
Into  raided  i"  one  8  C  A  IS.  Mixes  perfectly 
I  II  to  a  id,  <  OJLl>  W  ATER,  S  to  to  u*e  In 
CIIIiOEnT  fifil  n  WEATHER.  It  Is  ft  sure 
cure  tin-  all  l.iM  ||  !-Uii»  Disease*.  Insect 
Pests,  and  WWtoi#  W  ornts  ot  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  For  Sheep.  leave*  G/flTr  n  the  wool 
like  silk.  Ev.-ry  farmer  Bf  £1  I  r  H  •’hVu1'1 
keeplT  In  the  Household,  ■*  ^  *  toil  destroy* 
all  bad  smells.  No  infectious  malady  ran  f)  I  Q 
exist  where  t  uis  Hip  is  employed  a*  a  Dism-  II I  p 
lectant.  For  us  various  uses  lu  detail,  aud  11 
prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Cen’l  Agent, 

206  E.  Chaao  3t.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


@!.$T 


WALTER 


WOOD 


TmmgCAM  W.'TO  tH  /  0*  N&. 


^Ui.sccllancou.si  ^tlvcrtising. 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Add 
Fhoaplinte. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ortllnnrr  Halting  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  nt  it  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsfovd's  A  linoiiac  and  Cook  Kook 
sent  free 

RuiUfordChetnleal  Works,  Providence,  H.  f. 

II.  M.  A  NT  1 1  ON  Y  Ag’t  111)  and  102  Beade  St..N.  Y. 


(  K  in»E  PETKOhEim 

Can  lie  bought  for  a  reasonable  price,  delivered  on 
board  the  cars,  in  barrels  of  fifty  gallons.  For  price 
address  HI  M.  sHIAbl, 

Coopersi own.  \  niiiiucii  Co..  I’a. 


JtllSKT  u r.p,  rl)l  i  Mi  l  III  )  ,, 
I  Ii4*«trr  \y  hit*,  lU  rk.hlrt*  .W  York¬ 
shire  Hottll)<lnwn«(uUwalil 

mil  Dlfunl  Dufni  LnttiljM 

Scoleh  Gjllry  hbtpli.rol  lloir*  unit 
Ktoey  Poultry.  Mend  for  C  «t»logu« 
W.ATLKE  Bl'lU’EK  A  CO.AIUL** 


£m\$,  £tt&&  and  giant**. 


HOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

CROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

td  in  arc  a  ;»•..,/!  crup  next  seaxtm.  Otit  ulun!-*  arc  in  the  finest 

camUtiun.  Catalogue  containing  ful  I  cultural  ilirectlonc  in&iteq 

Kft  • 

.Mount  Hope  ^lursorlMi  Jlochnulrr,  X,  Y, 

Mention  this  paper. 


PX.UM  lipS.-EUm’EKS'  PftJDE. 

We  now  offer  BUDS  of  our  New  valuable  Market 
Plum,  at  foilowtUK  rates:  per  Hundred,  f  1.50:  per 
Thousand.  *10.  Address 

VV  IL.EV  dk  MEKHEHEAU.  Caynga,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 


1  Ready  for  Shipment  .Inly  20  ill.) 

CROWN  EXPRESSLY  FOR  SEED. 

t’orapri-ing  tho«*  hiu«lv&o<(  rmwlnnthu vnrictte*:  Tt'SCAN 

If  i?  A  N  l>,  V  A  LI.K  Y.  MVIITLV*  AM  It  UK.  KID 
SlK!&!r2I.X&HD»  muimterravian.1  \M>. 
RETIPSAEW  WHITE.  CANADIAN  L  MBER,  O*. 

t'"«  -AHTKR  It  Kit,  At, 

QPCPIA  n  C  CCD  ^A>np)t -)f  «*■:!)  prv:*'  .  hWry,  dri- 

prCLIHL  Uritn  oripUoa,  *mt  mv  ** Treatise  on 

"  "cat  Crowing,  or  how  to  grow  50  hu.hcln  per 
at-re.  yeiu  on  receipt  of  6  cento  In  postngc  stamp., 

SAMUEL  WILSON, 


foh.  8ac.k 
TO  CLONK  A  Ni  KHTATK, 

The  well  known  and  valuable  Farm  property  be* 
longing  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  At.  P.  WORTHY.  situ¬ 
ated  at  au.kvs  hill,  Ontario  Co  N.  Y  ,  Is  offered 
for  Sale.  Suid  Farm  contains about  Ml  Acres  of  first 
cluas  Land.  Moat  of  lllr  Form  lips  to  the  Fast  and 
South,  and  a*  good  wheat  of  grass  producing  luud  us 
can  be  found  III  the  State.  Large  Dwelling  House, 
Six  large  Barns,  all  In  good  condition  bine  new,  fUxlh, 
with  basement;  Carriage  House,  Sheds,  etc,  ts  well 
watered.  Store,  Fn«t  orth-e  School,  Blacksmith  and 
Wagon-maker  only  few  rod-  awttf. 

It  Is  In  good  ail  a  oc  l}>  he  divided  Into  three  rarms, 
viz.  Me  Acres,  with  large  hiirn  vim  a  good  Well  and 
Fruit.  I IX)  Acres,  with  House,  large  Burn,  and  Sheep- 
shed.  And  one  Of  about  Silt  Acres  with  the  Main 
Buildings. 

The  said  Farm  will  be  sold  In  one  body,  or  will  be 
divided  ;e>  above,  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  Information,  Inquire  of 

HI  ,1 U  ION  I*.  WORTH  V.  A dmlulstrator, 

<  lilintplu  igun.  N,  t  , 
Or  F.  I).  WiiEKLKU,  lien  I  it. title  Agency. 

Cuiiniidnigun,  \  V. 

Do  not  want  to  exchange  or  trade  for  other  pro¬ 
perty. 

T  a  n  r\  T  ryaTHQ  Netting  Investor*  S  percent. 

ft  1  jMcLIiry  principal  and  Interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  f7lt,0on.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Lexus. 


FLORIDA  PSRJS'LfaSJ?  FREE 

Month!  for  25  cent*.  Address 
FARRELL’S  LAND  OFFICE,  Waldo, Florida, 


m  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

AUam?  o^BorrSeS;  HI  ra!  \'ar- 
,>flnIeA  Boone,  Old  Iron- 
Jdd,  J  rat  y  <tueou5  ^  Pamphlet  tilling 
what  and  how  to  plant*  rm  B 

I  IT  Y  ai/vritm1  *  ' 


NEED  WHEAT. 

Martin  Amber,  Tasmanian  Red,  and  Gold  Dust.  Send 
10  cents  for  samples  of  euon.  Brief  slow.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  II  <>.  CRIST 

New  Alnrkm,  ludianu. 

PHQDLSCTof  200  ACHES 

iSEED  WHEAT! 


The  above  cut  represents  the  II BH  Itl  1VGTON  UACIIIVI-:  FOIE  DlCiimn  I't/TA- 
f  oi:n,  It  will  dig  where  there  arc  heavy  vluos,  and  DOES  GOOD  WORK  IN  ALL  KINDS 
0JLi'  SOIL,  leaving  the  potatoes  on  top  Of  the  ground,  WITHOUT  (MJTPINl  j  OH  BRUISING, 
and  in  good  shape  for  picking  up.  If  it  docs  not  perform  Lite  work,  as  above  stated,  success¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily,  no  patronage  is  asked  for  it  It  will  tell  Its  own  i-tory  in  a  potato  field, 
with  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  it. 

It  was  awarded  a  DIPLOMA  from  the  Western  New-York  Agricultural  Society  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N,  Y  ,  September  :iOth,  1881,  for  a  succicskful  Machine  for  Digging  Potatoes.  Also, 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Fairs  of  both  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Counties,  N.  Y.,  and  CERTI- 
CATE  OF  HIGHEST  MERIT  at  New  York  State  Fairs,  1882  and  1883. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  these  Machines  can  be  filled  in  time  for  the  Potato 
Harvest  this  year. 

For  Price,  description,  and  Testimonials  from  parties  who  have  thoroughly  tested  the 
Machine  on  their  farms,  address 

_ Planters’  Hoe  Co,,  Troy,  N.Y. 

__  .  B  M  mmm  m  m  I  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 


THE  BRADLEY 

I  \  M  §  REAPERS, 


MOWERS 

BRAKES. 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


Territory 

BOSTON,  32  8- Mark'  if  BRADLEY  &  Cu, 

New  York,  22  College  Place.  5  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 

BCn  WILL  BUY  ONE 

•PM  ALL  RIGHT 

||  nell'-fi-cit,  K  I  UA  W  As 
HAY  Cl.TTKU. 

njfo  K  Steel,  and  tcmftcrcJ.afid 
cnflfJ  to  l«vcr  with  three  tx>lt5# 
u  Lc  easily  taken  nlf  to  Nhar^n. 

rut  ix  by  the 

to  which  the  knife  Is  boltfrh 
the  lever  U  ralwl.  tin: 
All  are  warrant^!  S«n«l  for 
vill  l.t*  mailrtt  FRKE. 
Anil\F.<  0„  Ni  wurl,  O, 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 

Mauufactiire'l  by  the  Novelty  Bonn  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  V.  —  Kstabllahcd  In  Isflu,  Thin  Is  u  Pure  Bono 
Phosphate,  anil  ttierl*  Is  no  better  In  market.  Tt  Is  a 
complete  StauijHrd  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  H,  Wl  L  LI  AMH, 

General  Agent,  Won  Troy,  N.  Y. 


17  Hizes,  I  to  4(1  lluise  Power,  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  Leading  Railroads. 

Also  the  CuU-tirulKil  IX  L  Feed  Mill,  IX  I,  Ktulk  Cut¬ 
ter,  I  X  I,  Nlitlliir,  llorac  Power*,  Wood  unit  Iron 
I*  limps,  TuiiUm,  N  ores’  liny  lug  Tool.,  .to 
tor  Qstalogos slid  l'rke-LUt,  »Uil««a 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  I1L 

*  THE  BUST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES,  TURPCUCDQ  SAW-MILLS, 
JorsePowers  *  HIILOIILnO  Clover Uullers 

(8nlted  to  all  seetlont.  >  Write  for  I  hkk  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
and  Price*  to  Tho  Arntman  A  Taylor  Co..  Mansfleiu.  Ohio. 
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PERSONAL. 


|lcal  Iffjitatc. 


$torh  anti  poultry. 


SHOUT  IIOUN  Young  Hull,  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  slab-,  by  K.  11.  ALLEN,  l  Imtliuiii, 
Hiorris  Cu.,  New  Jersey. 

REGISTERED  SWINE 

Thorough  hr**«l  t  It  titter  \V  l*o» 

/•  imioriiii  litrLfthlro* 
True*  pwllcrfp  x*  t  -  *  •  • »  with  cvitry  tkiiDh)  iolJ.  HtroQic,  healthy 
itook  only»  Purlh  (uurunlvi'it,  fknil  riaidd  for  n^w  (Jut**- 
Uaue.  C*  il.  WarrlJMTtoii.  Hot  02A.  Went  €Jho#teis  Pa. 


ALLTH  E'CH01CE>  NT£W 


LL 


TH 


GOO 


OLD 


SORTS 


Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  84  years  old  and  the 
richest  widow  in  the  world. 

The  man  who  invented  the  polka-dance, 
Franz  Hilrnan,  has  just  died  in  Prague  at  the 
age  of  eighty. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  parents,  both  “in  the 
nineties,”  still  live  in  the  house  he  built  at  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Swan,  of  Cheyenne,  is  said  to 
control  more  live  stock  than  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  on  the  continent. 

A  great  lover  of  tobacco  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Smith,  of  Mattoon,  Ill.,  who  has  just  died  at 
the  age  of  KH>.  She  continued  its  use  to  the 
very  last. 

When  afflicted  with  gout  in  both  feet,  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  received  ninety  calls  of 
condolence  within  two  hours  after  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement,  of  his  illness. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Texas-  Millie  Caru- 
fer,  colored,  wno  recently  died  at  the  age  of 
11U — was  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  she 
did  not  claim  to  have  been  Gen.  Washington’s 
nurse. 

Indiana  hires  more  than  7,000  teachers. 
Over  0,000  of  that  number  are  females,  and 
they  get  but  au  average  of  $35  80  per  mouth, 
while  the  male  teachers  receive  $57. 40  per 
month. 

“Uncle  Henry”  Logan,  tho  colored  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Register’s  office  in  Washington, 
who  handles  more  money  than  any  other  man 
living,  earns  $720  a  year  and  lives  in  a  $10  a 
month  cottage. 

The  fact  that  the  late  Michael  Thomas 
Bass,  the  great  English  brewer,  left  more 
than  nine  million  dollars  is  thought  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  make  beer 
than  to  drink  it. 

Somebody  has  discovered  that  El  Mahdt 
regulates  the  price  of  gum-drops  in  America 
this  season,  as  the  world’s  gum-arabic  comes 
from  the  Soudan,  and  be  bus  raised  the  price 
from  eight,  to  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

Two  sisters  and  u  brother  named  Plonk,  liv¬ 
ing  near  Lincoln,  N.  C.,  cling  to  life  remark¬ 
ably.  Tho  brother  is  still  called  ‘  the  baby,” 
although  98  years  old.  One  of  tho  sisters,  Mrs. 
Bailie  Weaver,  is  99  years  old,  and  tho  other, 
Mrs.  Jane  Toutheron,  is  98. 

The  bridegroom  in  an  Oregon  wedding  was 
19  and  the  bride  46.  Moreover,  the  man  was 
handsome  and  tho  woman  plain,  But  he  had 
been  for  a  year  a  herder  on  a  lonely  rango, 
without  a  feminine  face  of  any  kind  to  look 
at,  and  when  she  visited  the  place  with  some 
tourists,  tho  courtship  was  rapid  aud  re¬ 
sultant. 


_  $mptcment,$i  mil  Parhittcry. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAIMNITmACHINE  COMPANY, 

Hooslck  Falls,  Kensselae r  Co.,  IV.  'YT., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Walter  A.  Wood  Improved  Harvester, 

WITH 

IMPROVED  IRON  fRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment. 


THIS!  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  the  Present  Season. 

11IGIIT  GRAND  PRIZES  having:  been  AWARDED  IT, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES. 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Hale  by  our  Ageuts  throughout  the  country. 

We  made  aud  sold,  in  1883,  45*032  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  mnile  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1863,  is  48  l,r,SG. 

_ WALTER  ATWOOD  MOWING^AND  HEAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER  Patented. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLANTERS’  HOE  CO., 

THO Y,  iV.  Y. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


vl.-V  „  , 


T; &  ,-e 

.  t'  ‘ 

8'<4.V 

'.V 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNTN0  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  AST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  JPocltlc  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  arid  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  Iti  Union  Depots  at,  Kansas  Cilty,  Atchison. 
Omaha  atal  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  (shortest  Dine  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

Arid  all  pOlulH  la  the  Mouth- West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Hhould  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rati*  can  be  nurenased  via  this  (Irene. 
Through  l.luc.  to  all  the  lleullh  und  Pluaxur* 
Kesurte  of  tiie  west  and  Mouth- Went,  locludluie 
the  Mountains  of  COLOR  A  OO,  the  Valley  of  the 
YoacmUe,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  point*  Iri  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Hhould  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart,  of  die  Government  mill  Railroad  Hands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
»f  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  he  the 
Finest  Equipped  Rnilrnitil  In  tho  World  for 
all  ciannen  of  Travel. 

Through  1‘lckels  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Uthccs  In  the  United  Htated  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  HOTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  and  Geu.  Munnger. 

PKKCKVaD  DOWELL. 

Gem  Pass.  Ag't  Chicago. 
JNO.  U.  A.  BEA  N,  (leu.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

J17  Rroadway,  New  York,  and 
3Wi  Washington  rtt,,  Boston. 


k#66«l 

■  IN  SIX  1 

■  annual 

■  payments 

■  7P-CENTJ 

V  interest  J 

WILL  BUyM 

160 


FARM 


ACfUS, 


stb.  Salel^B 
RPk v.iu 

ttl  MADE  IM  NBB 
JP»LOTSOrNOT^ 
Mil  LESS  THAN  1 
WffM  160  Acres 

HfJ  NOR  MORE 
SSS  THAN  3£0 

Mm  acres. 
SSSthe  terms  J 
JWare  better  A 
Sthancanb  zM 


State*  now 


rh»ve  flist 

chance. 
Home  seeker* 
“  catch  on."  i 


Paper* 


Write  to 


ST.  PA  CL,  MIHN, 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILL 

AND 


P.P.MNSVA  CO 

\^*K»oora\.o,g^ 


ST  IMPROVED 


Poultry 


PLATFORM  SPRING  ^ 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


Greatest  Inducements  ever  of- 
feri  il.  Now  '»  yoor  time  to  get.  up 
orders  feronrcfleliruled  Teas 
and  C«»irv«-n,»nd  secure  a  beautl 
ful  Hold  Rand  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
old  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Bet,  or  Oold  Band  idow 
•corated  Toilet  flet  For  fiillpertlemar*  address 
*C£T rare*  Inn  WAT  AM  ElfclCAJSf  1  J  A  CWD. 


CROWN  ROWERS. 


THE  REST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


The  Crown  Mowers  and  Crown  Reapers 

have  all  the  Intent  Improvements,  anil  are  simple, 
strong  durable,  well  made,  finely  finished:  first-class 
In  every  respect. 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

Janesville  Machine  Co. , 

Janesville,  Win 

Factory  Established  1859. 


The  Westinghouse 


Threshing  Machines,  Engines, 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills 

flrnin  Threw  It  era.  uuequaled  In  capacity  for 
sepurallug  and  cleaning. 

Combined  (Jr- in  nod  Clover  Threshers. 

full)  equal  to  regular  gram  machines  on  grain, and  a 
genuine  t;luvrr  Holler  in  addition. 

Two  Spcrd  Traeiiuii  and  Main  Engines.  <•  to 
15  Horse  Power,  poiltlvely  l  he  most  desirable  for 
Lightness.  Economy.  Power,  ami  Safety.  Roller  has 
horizontal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  the  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  ami  Endless  Chalu. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Uklress 

THE  WESTINGHOUSE  CO., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


°On*tion  reg»'d'ri®1 

lADd  and  Immigration  CommUaioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  R'y, 
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UTILIZING  DOG  POWER. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

T 


•S  1 

Company 


Do  they  ever  bury  a  dead  calm? 

“Abe  you  having  much  practice  now?1, 
asked  an  old  judge  of  a  young  lawyer.  “Yes, 
sir,  a  good  deal,  thank  you.”  “Ah,  I’m  glad 
to  hear  it.  Iti  what  line  is  your  practice  par¬ 
ticularly?”  “Well,  sir,  particularly  in  econ¬ 
omy,” 

“Why  didn’t  I  go  to  her  assistance?”  said 
the  man  who  had  lain  in  bed  while  bis  wife 
laid  out  a  burglar.  “Youug  man,  I’ve  had 
a  number  of  tussles  with  the  old  gal,  and  I 
knew  that  burglar  had  trouble  enough  without 
my  giving  him  any.” 

“But  do  you  know,  pa,”  said  the  farmer’s 
daughter,  when  he  spoke  to  her  about  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  his  neighbor’s  son,  “ma  wants  me 
to  marry  a  man  of  culture.”  “So  do  I,  my 
dear,  so  do  I ;  and  there  is  no  better  culture  in 
the  world  than  agriculture.” 

Little  Bbotiikh  (whose  sister  is  playing 
cards  with  a  gentleman) — “Mr.  Smiler,  does 
Nannie  play  cards  well?”  Mr.  Smiler— “Yes, 
very  well  indeed."  L.  B.— “Then  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  look  out,  for  mamma  said  if  she  played  her 
cards  well  she  would  catch  you.  ” 

“Dm  you  break  any  of  the  rules  at  school 
to-day,  Philip?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Then  why  do  you  look  so  crestfallen?” 

“Because  the  teacher  broke  a  rule.” 

“The  teacher  broke  a  rule,  you  say ;  how  so?” 

“Over  my  head — that’s  why  I  feel  so  badly!” 

A  Sunday  school  teacher,  says  an  ex¬ 
change,  hud  grown  eloquent  in  picturing  to 
his  little  pupils  the  beauties  of  heaven,  and 
he  finally  asked:  “  What  kind  of  little  boys  go 
to  heaven?"  A  lively  little  four  year-old  boy 
with  kicking  boots,  nourished  bis  list.  “Well, 
you  may  answer,”  said  his  teacher.  “Dead 
ones  I”  shouted  the  little  fellow  at  the  extent 
of  his  lungs. 


PusccUanrou!* 


Akttpphniiam.  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  isso. 

I  have  been  very  a  irk  over  two  year*.  They  all 
gave  me  up  a*  past  cure.  I  t  rie  i  the  most,  skillful 
physicians,  ini  I  they  iiM  nut  reach  the  worst  part. 
The  lungs  anil  heart  would  HU  up  every  night  and 
distress  me  and  my  throat  was  very  bad.  I  told  my 
children  I  should  never  die  In  peace  until  I  had  tried 
Hop  Ritters.  1  have  teken  two  bottles  They  have 
helped  tuc  very'  lurch  Indeed.  I  urn  now  well.  There 
was  a  lot  of  slrk  bilks  lo  re  who  liov.»  seen  how  they 
helped  me,  and  they  used  them  and  are  cured,  and 
feel  as  thunk  ful  as  I  do  that,  there  is  so  valuable  a 
medicine  made.  MBS  JCLI A  O,  CUSHING. 

WlSSTON  FORSTTH  CX>.,  N.  C. 

Gents — I  desire  to  cxppi-s-  to  you  uiv  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  1  was  troqb  ed  with 
dyspepsia  for  live  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Ritters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  urn  pastor  of  the  first 
Metho  del  Church  of  this  place,  aud  my  whole  con¬ 
gregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virluea  of  your 
bitters.  Very  respectfully, 

HKV,  II,  PKRKBEK. 


S3?: IV ID  FOR.  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MF’G  CO. 


FREEPORT,  ILL. 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE. 
Price,  $  I  .OO. 


MAHER  A:  UK  OSH,  73  S  Street.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


If  vou  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will 
not  suit  you.  Blades  are  Ihln,  and  made 
for  keen,  clean  cut'lng,  and  tempered  as 
carefully  as  a  $2  razor.  Price  81.  port  p’d. 

Farmers’  Extra  Strong 
2-bladc,  TV:.:  medium, 
2-blade,  tec.:  t  bl..  2*,: 
Hunting  E.mkz.  I  i  00; 
OgNTU*  8-bUdc,  *1:  Hit 
CHER  K*U% 

MBxS  -  n  Mm*  blHde’ 

rtl  '""‘"'ked  f^ » 

Abn,-ii..w 

B sc  a  Raz- 


HEADQI  ARTERS  FOR 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 


SMITH’S 


in:  uivoi  iiiuij  uii  mi:  jti  in  iinii 


Garden 

Fencing. 

Vine 

Training. 

Lawn 


riipiep*  lex-,  apace,  lias  larger  capacity.  Is 

re  durable,  and  runs  lighter  than  any  mil  . 
ide.  Remember  the  name,  the  ^ 


Latest  Improved  Bucket 

t-  Aj 

Has  a  single  Frame,  2V*xS— strong  and  well  n>„ 

Is  easily  worked  by  hand  and  c  an  be  used  with  power.. 

Two  men  can  grind  -l  I®  8  barrel*  ol  cider 
per  duv.  Has  8  cast  Cylinder*  with  straight  fluted 
ribs,  and  crushes  the  apples  Instead  of  grating  them. 

Two  size*  made.  Senior  and  J  nnlor  Buckeye, 
furnished  with  2  curbs  each.  Weight  of  Senior,  850 
pounds:  Junior,  13d  poumla- 
Address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  GO., 

Springfield,  Ohio;  or 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

ST.  T.OUIS,  MO.,  811  North  Main  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  38  Market  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  211!  North  Broad  Street. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  and 

MAST,  BUFORD  &  BUKWELL  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


- -  Fencing.  I 

i  O'  tited  Catalogue  containing  Plans  of  Poultry 
is  -P  .  and  Runs  Pigeon  Houses.  Aviaries,  Dog  Ken 

■  /Y  r?  iarden  Seals.  Summer  Houses,  Ac.,  together 
(w*  valuable  Information  about  keeping  Poultry, 
A,  Ay  -ons,  Birds,  and  Dogs,  and  bow  to  make  it  proflt- 
^  Ye,  sent  on  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  postage. 


Address 

Mrfa.  d i  Imporitrs , 


BKOCKNEU  vY  EVANS 
4  42  West  M..  N.  Y.  City. 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  Fir»t  Premium  a*  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  IHHU.lHtlwid 
l»c;  and  Grand  Gold  Urdal  tn  ISO.  over  Dederlck  and  udieri 
Th.-.  only  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Fan  J0luO®  1 *“■ 
Mo.t  »imrle  »nd  durable.  A  b»le  every  8  minutes.  S»U»fs<x 
Uon  guurauteed.  Tbr«  bale,  to  any  other  Pres.'  two.  Bend 
for  Circular*.  •>  Also  lioroe-Powaro,  Kosd  Grader*.  Cider  Mills, 
Corn  Sheller*.  Feed  CntUr*,  eto.  Ilsnu  tsolured  by 

nmrrviS  AGRICULTURAL  CO»  BL  Loula. 


SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 

The  only  Fraetlenl  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Clrculur  free.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y . 

Cornell  University. 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  'Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Entrance  F-xamlnatiuiix  begin  »i  f*  A.M. 

September  10.  ISS4.  To  regular  students  In  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Ins'rucllon  Is  free.  For  i  he  UjnvHttstTY 
Rkgisiku.  containing  full  statements  regarding  re¬ 
quirement*  for  ad  mission,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarships,  fellowships,  etc  , 
and  for  special  luforoiation,  apply  to  the  Treasurer 
ok  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 

jjftj  CIDER 

lHll  Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCH EUT 
^  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■  PH  A  B  A  A  i  .TV 

I  DEALs 

WIND  MILL.  g2£*~ 

Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Mill  over  ALL  OTH  ERS, 

we  mention  «■ 

*  I  LEVERS,  WEIGHTS,  PULLEYS, 
fm  \J  CHAINS  OR  WIRES 

Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  revolving  the  Pump  Rod 


Adjusted  by 
Pump  Rod  to 


Lock  Itself 


In  a  heavy 
gale  if  desired. 


HAS  A  BRAKE  which  prevents  wheel  from  running  when  out  of 
the  wind. 

A  perfect  SELF  GOVERNOR  and  very  simple,  having  but  one 
joint. 

THE  ONLY  MILL  using  an  automatic  stop,  which  enables  the 
wheel  to  run  at  a  more  UNIFORM  SPEED  in  heavy  winds. 

15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  j 

Enables  us  to  produce  absolutely  the  best  Wind  Mill  in  market.  II 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  / 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1800. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  26,  1884. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
IJ.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


1878.  The  ears  four  to  six  inches  long,  about 
1 %  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical,  or  often 
tapering  through  spaces  occurring  between 
the  rows  of  kernels  nt  the  butt,  or  through  in¬ 
creased  number  of  rows  there;  very  uniform¬ 
ly  eight-rowed;  ear-stalks  not  large.  Kernels 
close  set  in  the  rows,  rounded,  crinkled,  aud 
of  whitish  amber  color.  The  cob  often  stained 
with  red  in  the  center.  The  plant  three  to 
four  feet  high,  prolific,  bearing  its  ears  low 
down.  Season  early.  Average  weight  of  100 
kernels,  800  grains;  extremes  of  three  sum 
pies.  291  and  444  grains.  (Described  ears,  from 
threo  different  seedsmen  in  four  collections, 
and  Station  crop.) 


any  other  variety  iu  these  grounds.  The  Marl¬ 
boro  began  to  ripen  June  24,  one  here  aud 
there.  Superb  was  beginning  to  color. 

June  25,  quite  a  number  had  been  picked 
from  Hausell;  very  few  from  Marlboro,  none 
from  Superb. 

Juuo  28,  Marlboro  anil  Superb  were  ripen¬ 
ing  quite  freely. 

JulyO.  Mem.;  “We  do  not  seem  to  get  a 
large  quantity  of  berries  from  the  Superb. 
The  Marlboro  is  now  giviug  us  many  berries, 
which  are  firm,  and  of  the  largest  size.” 

July  8.  Mem.;  “Largest  aud  most  berries 
from  Marlboro.  Hansel l  has  not  been  very 
prolific,  and  the  growth  of  the  canes  is  less 


earliness.  But  our  first  plants  died  aud  the 
second  lot  has  not  yet  fruited. 

LOST  RUBIES,  NAOMI,  ETC. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  sent  ns  plants  of  Naomi, 
requesting  that  we  would  plant  them  beside 
Lost  Rubies  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  are  the  same  vuriety,  Mr,  Purdy’s 
Naomi  is  not  the  same  as  our  Naomi,  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  A.  8.  Fuller,  but  his  plants, 
whether  Naomi  or  not,  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  Lost  Rubies  as  receieved  from  Mr.  C.  A. 
(Jreou. 

Shaffer’s  Colossal  began  to  ripen  July 
5th.  The  berries  continued  to  grow  to  the 
largest  size,  and  the  quality,  if  one  relishes 
acidity,  is  of  the  best.  There  are  sour,  sweet, 
and  insipid  raspberries,  having  in  varying 
degrees  the  distinctive  raspberry  flavor.  The 
quality  of  the  Shaffer  is  intensely  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  flavor,  aud  the  acidity  is  tempered  with 
sugar  ouough  to  make  it  sprightly  rather 
than  sour. 

jt\  The  Sou  u  kg  an  ripened  with  us  scarcely 
pearlier  than  Doolittle.  It  is  crowded  with 
</  small  berries  of  poor  quality. 

»  THE  SQUASH  BCG. 

y  By  Squash  Bug  wo  mean  the  large  dark 
gray,  angular  bug,  that  muy  be  found  always 
on  the  "other”  side  of  squash  or  pumpkin  vines 
sucking  the  sap  of  the  leaves  and  stems.  The 
pyrethrum  powder  was  blown  upon  a  number 
of  these  offensive  bugs,  and  they  were  then, 
as  with  the  Rose  BugB,  collected  iu  a  tin  pail. 
In  four  hours  they  were  ull  upon  their  backs, 
though  they  moved  their  legs  feebly  for  two 
days  before  they  died. 

MOLE  TRAPS. 

Both  the  Isbell  and  Halos  mole  traps  are 
almost  perfect  in  every  wtiy.  We  are  again 
using  both  this  season,  and  if  wo  prefer  the 
Isbell  it  is  simply  because  it  is  rather  more 
easily  set.  The  stick  answers  every  purpose 
of  the  iron  plate,  and  needs  only  to  bo  placed 
iu  the  run— not  pressed  down  into  the  earth. 
The  mole  pressing  against  the  stick  iu  passing 
through  the  rim  sots  off  the  trap. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTKKS. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  those  plants— 
the  finest  of  the  Piuk  Family — are  not  hardy. 
In  the  Spring  of  1888,  a  dozen  varieties  were 
planted  in  a  low,  damp  bed,  where  they 
bloomed  during  tho  Summer,  They  passed 
the  Winter  without  protectiou,  and  aro  again 
blooming  as  freely  as  then. 


SWEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata) 


ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED.— No.  III. 
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VARIETIES. 

This  is  an  agricultural  species  of  maize 
characterized  by  the  tenderness  of  its  cobs 
and  kernels,  the  latter  showing  in  section  no 
visible  starch,  and  of  a  cartilaginous  trnnslu- 
cency  when  ripe  aud  dry,  crinkled,  or  crinkled 
and  crimped,  crimped,  wrinkled,  or  wrinkled 
and  shriveled;  in  general,  readily  detached 
from  the  cob.  In  the  green  state,  or  edible 
condition,  it  is  white;  when  ripe  of  various 
colors,  usually  a  pale,  translucent  amber,  or 
dirty  ochre;  in  varieties  the  yellow  predomi¬ 
nates.  It  is  of  flesh  color  to  reddish,  and  even 
brownish  red  or  blood  red ;  or  slate  colored  to 
nearly  or  quite  black.  Plant  various;  ear  va¬ 
rious  ;  maturity  various  as  in  other  agricultu¬ 
ral  species  of  corn. 

SECTION  A* 

I 

Ears  eight-rowed,  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so, 
ear  stalks  not  large,  kernels  in  contact^ 
crinkled  or  crimped,  more  or  less  rouuded  at 
sides  and  summit,  color  vurious.  Plant  small 
to  medium.  Season  early  to  lato  medium. 

WHITE  COB  AND  WHITISH  AMBER-COLOlt  ED 
KERNEL. 

3.  Pratt’s  Early. — An  early  sort  growing 
to  fair  market  size.  Gregory’s  Catalogue, 
1881.  Grown  at  Station  in  1888,  but  through 
oversight  records  not  kept,  Iu  general  ap¬ 
pearance  it  resembles  the  Minnesota  Early, 

4.  Minnesota  Earls,  Fig.  224 1,  syn.  Early 
Minnesota.  Introduced  about  1874,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  as  new  in  1878.  Ears  five  to  six  inches 
long,  about  1%  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical 
or  sometimes  tapering  at  the  upper  portion, 
eight-rowed,  ear-stalk  small;  kernels  large, 
broader  than  deep,  rounded,  compactly  set, 
crinkled  and  scarcely  crimped,  of  the  usual 
whitish-amber  color.  Plant  dwarfish,  pro¬ 
lific,  bearing  its  ears  low  down.  Average 
weight  of  kernels,  895  grains;  extremes  of 
10  samples,  280  and  421  grains.  (Described 
ears,  from  seven  different  seedsmen  in  10  col¬ 
lections,  and  Station  crop'. 

4.  a.  Ford’s  Early,  Fig.  225.  Introduced 
prior  to  1881.  Ears  about  six  inches  long,  cy¬ 
lindrical  or  but  slightly  tapering,  about  \% 
inch  in  diameter,  eight  rowed,  the  ear-stalk 
small;  kernels  compact  in  the  row,  roundish, 
crimped,  of  the  usual  whitish-amber  Color. 
Very  near  to  early  Minnesota,  if  not  identical. 
Average  weight  of  1U0  kernels,  411  grains; 
the  extremes  in  three  samples,  362  and  437 
grains.  (Described  ears,  from  Gregory,  1888.) 

5.  Tom  Thumb,  Fig.  220.  Introduced  prior 
to  or  about  1805.  Ears  about  five  to  six  inches 
long  and  1J^  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical 
straight,  solid;  usually  eight-rowed,  but  fre¬ 
quently  10-rowed;  ear  stalks  not  large;  ker¬ 
nels  well  over  the  ear  butt,  but  not  filliug 
well  at  tip;  kernels  very  large,  broader  than 
deep,  rouuded.  crinkled  and  crimped,  of  a 
whitish-amber  color.  Plant  three  to  four  feet 
tall,  ot  scant  foliage,  prolific,  ears  borne  low 
down  on  the  plant.  Average  weight  of  100 
kernels,  376  grains;  extremes  in  fivesumples, 
334  and  437  grains.  (Described  ears,  from  three 
different  seedsmen,  in  five  collections,  and 
Station  crop.) 

6.  Dolly  Dutton,  Fig.  227.  introduced  in 


Early  Minnesota, 


Tom  Thumb.  Fig.  220, 

vigorous  than  that  of  either  Superb  or  Marl¬ 
boro.  Tho  berries  have  not  been  quite  so 
large  as  last  year.  Superb  berries  aro  often 
imperfect,  the  drupes  pulling  apart  easily. 
They  do  not  hold  to  the  stem  well.  The  later 
berries  are  ul]  imperfect,  the  drupes  of  un¬ 
equal  size,  while  beside  the  plants,  the  Marl¬ 
boro  is  ripening  perfect  berries  of  largo  size 
iu  considerable  quantity.  Tho  color  of  the 
Superb  is  durk,  the  quality  acid  without  the 
rich  raspberry  flavor  which  some  acid  berries 
possess.” 

The  Hansel!  is  valuable  for  its  earliness  and 
for  the  firmness  and  bright  color  of  its  fruit. 


Experiment  (Seoundfl  of  tho  $unri 
lUw-Uovker. 

THE  EARLIEST  RASPBERRY? 

Among  tho  new  varieties  of  raspberries, 
Hansell,  Superb  and  Marlboro,  which  is  the 


WHY  DON’T  FARMERS  GROW 
MANGELS? 


I.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D.,  ou  page  414  of  the 
Rural,  says  my  reason  for  this  neglect — the 
imaginary  cost — is  not  tho  real  ruason,  but 
that  tho  true  reason  is  that  tho  help  don’t 
like  the  work,  and  avoid  those  farms  where 
large  quantities  of  roots  are  grown.  He  was 
never  farther  from  tho  truth  iu  his  life,  as 
every  fanner  knows  who  has  ever  grown 
root  crops.  In  every  place  where  I  ha  ze  any 
knowledge,  those  farmers  who  grow  mangels 
and  feed  them,  are  the  best  farmers  of  the 
community,  aud  hired  men  always  like  to 
work  for  the  best  farmers.  I  am  quite  sure  a 
man  seeking  a  place  never  asked  himself  or 
any  other  person  what  crops  the  man  grew 
for  whom  he  wanted  to  work;  more  likely  he 
wanted  to  know  if  be  was  the  best  farmer 
about,  no  matter  what  his  speciulty  might  be 
in  crops.  In  myexperince— and  it  has  not  by 
any  means  been  limited— I  have  yet  to  find 
the  man  who  objected  to  hoe,  weed  or  culti¬ 
vate  mangels.  The  trouble  is,  we  as  a  people, 
don’t  know  how  to  grow  them  cheaply  and 
easily.  There  is  not  a  drill  made  in  America, 
that  will  sow  them  as  they  should  be  sown, 
and  sow  two  rows  at  a  time;  I  had  to  import 
one  from  Canada  to  get  what  I  wanted.  Nor 
have  we  just  what  is  wanted  as  a  cultivator 
to  work  them.  When  we  have  the  right  sort 


Ford’s  Early.  Fig.  225. 

earliest?  We  have  endeavored  to  provide  the 
same  conditions  for  two  plants  of  each,  and 
have  watched  them  closely  from  the  beginning 
of  the  season  until  now,  when  our  report  need 
not  longer  be  delayed. 

The  first  ripe  berries  were  picked  from  the 
Hansell  on  June  21.  There  were  half-a-dozen 
upon  each  plant.  There  were  then  no  ripe  berries 
upon  either  Superb  or  Marlboro — none  upon 


Dolly  Dutton.  Fig.  227. 

Possibly  a  lack  of  vigor  may  interfere  with  its 
success  iu  many  places. 

The  Marlboro  is  valuable  for  fruitfulness, 
for  the  large  size,  aud  firmness  of  the  berries, 
and  for  vigor  of  plant. 

The  Superb  has  nothing  to  commend  it  that 
we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  discover. 

It  was  intended  that  Crimson  Beauty  should 
be  tested  beside  Marlboro  and  Hansell  for 


*  The  ears  described  are  dry  ears,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  In  order  of  earllness  as  determined  at 
the  Nc-w  York  Station,  season  of  18s8.  The  weight 
given  is  of  kernels  from  whole  rows  from  butt  to  tip, 
from  single  ears.  The  figures  against  the  variety 
name  give  the  order  of  silking  in  1883. 

tThe  cuts  showing  section  of  ear  are  of  actual  size. 
Those  showing  perfect  ears  are  of  half  size. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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of  tools  and  learn  the  business,  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  growing  and  storing  them  for 
lew  than  five  cents  per  bushel  or  less  than  $2 
per  ton.  The  Doctor  may  be  a  disciple  of 
ensilage,  but  he  ought  not  to  throw  discour¬ 
agement  on  root  growing.  Ensilage  may  be 
all  right  for  those  who  have  everything  all 
right  and  know  exactly  how  to  manipulate 
it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  the  present 
the  mangel  crop  is  the  safest  and  most  reliable 
for  common  people,  and  don't  let  us  do  or  say 
anything  to  prevent  any  one  from  provid  ng 
succulent  food.  J.  b.  b. 


(L\)t  IjfrDsmmt. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is,  or  may 
be  made,  exceedingly  useful  to  the  live-stock 
interests  if  it  is  judiciously  managed.  But  as 
far  as  judicious  work  is  concerned,  thut,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  can  scarcely  be  expected,  if  the 
present,  beginning  is  to  be  followed  up.  It  is 
said  that  experiments  are  to  be  carried  on  for 
tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  disease  is 
really  contagious! 

After  all  that  is  kuowu  aud  has  been  written 
and  said  about  this  disease,  which,  its  name 
being  “pleuro-pueuinonia-contagiosa,”  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  well  understood,  and 
after  all  the  fuss  and  fury  of  the  past  few 
mouths  hero  and  abioad  in  regard  to  this  dis¬ 
ease,  which,  it  has  been  said,  has  threatened 
all  our  great  cattle  interests  in  the  West, 
the  Veterinary  Burgeon  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  is  going  to  make  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  really  contagious  or 
not!  At  the  same  time  the  question  will  be 
determined  whether  or  not  all  the  men  who 
have  been  making  the  furious  fuss,  and  have 
got  the  bill  and  appropriation  passed  on  the 
strength  of  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease, 
are  fools,  or  worse.  Truly  it  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  thing,  indeed! 

Why  cannot  the  Bureau— if  it  has  a  man 
who  really  knows  auything  about  it — examine 
and  report  upon  each  case  as  it  occurs,  or 
w  hich  is  suidto  occur,  and  in  a  monthly'  bulle¬ 
tin  publish  the  place  and  farm  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  existing,  aud  then  let  tbe  lawful 
authorities  quarantine  tbe  place.  This  is  the 
w  ay  it  is  dons  in  foreign  countries.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  paper  thus  reports  a  recent  outbreak  of 
this  disease  in  Scotland,  giving  the  name  aud 
locality  of  the  farm  where  it  occurred.  This 
would  focalize  the  matter  and  set  all  doubts  ut 
rest.  But  if  no  one  knows  tho  contagious 
form  of  pleuro-pneumouiu  from  the  harmless 
form  of  it.  all  the  work  and  worry  have  been 
entirely  gratuitous. 

What  has  happened-  Has  the  bottom  fallen 
out  at  last!  Farmer’s  Glory,  the  noted  Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  which,  with  its  progeny'  actual  aud 
prospective,  was  valued  at  umiiy  thousands  of 
dollars,  sold  at  public,  sale  for  #140,  or  less 
than  the  value  of  a  Short  horn  steer  in  the 
beef  market.  Tbe  condition  of  the  Havemoyer 
herd,  sold  at  the  same  time,  was  very  poor. 
Tho  reason  is  said  to  have  been  silage— possi¬ 
bly  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  if  silage  is  a 
good  thing  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  in  its  place; 
but  when  cows  are  fed  wholly  upon  it,  they 
must  nat  urally  be  expected  to  suffer,  ns  if  they 
were  fed  wholly  upon  roots,  or  upon  meal,  or 
on  any  other  single  article  of  food.  But  other 
herds  are  doing  as  badly  as  the  Mahvvah  herd 
has  done,  and  after  all  the  bolstering  aud  the 
fraud  and  the  doccitfulness  of  this  show  bus¬ 
iness,  tbe  Jerseys  are  coming  down  to  their 
true  vulue,  which  for  some  cows  I  have  seen 
is  about  $20  or  less,  and  for  tbe  best  precisely 
what  they  will  earn  for  their  owners  in  calves, 
milk  and  butter.  The  fancy-stock  business 
bus  been  overworked,  that  is  all.  Now  the 
farm  business  begins. 

The  same  result  has  happened  with  the 
black  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  the  puffed  aud 
exaggerated  polled  stock.  Now  that  their 
true  value  is  seen,  and  they  have  been  weigh¬ 
ts!  on  the  meat  scales  and  fed  in  the  field, 
their  actuul  worth  to  the  grazier  is  found  out, 
and  the  good  old  Short- horn  stock  rises  in  the 
scale  as  one  after  another  of  its  competitors  is 
•‘knocked  out.”  Last  year  the  sale  of  polled 
cattle  in  Kansas  City  for  three  months,  aver¬ 
aged  #4455,  $500,  and  $650.  This  year  the  av¬ 
erage  has  been  $340,  $365,  and  $370.  No  doubt 
they  are  still  dear  enough  for  all  actual  bus¬ 
iness  purposes. 

I  don't  desire  in  any  way  to  depreciate  these 
classes  of  stock.  I  consider  speculation  in 
them  injurious  to  all  concerned — that  is  all. 
I  have  given  my  reasons  previously,  aud  need 
not  repeat  them.  It  is  a  matter  for  congrat¬ 
ulation  when  the  values  of  any  desirable 
things  reach  a  point  where  they  can  come  into 
general  use,  There  is  an  enormous— practi¬ 


cally  almost  infinite— scope  for  tbe  profitable 
breeding  of  pure  stock  to  supply  the  demand 
of  tbe  farmers.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  better 
to  sell  ten  head  of  young  bulls  for  au  average 
of  $250  each,  than  one  for  $1,500,  and  throw 
away  the  other  nine  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  one,  i  am  inclined  to  believe  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  immoral,  as  a  misuse  of  one  of  the  gifts 
of  nature,  of  which  mankind  is  a  trustee  for 
the  general  advantage,  and  any  farmer  can 
very  well  afford  to  pay  $250  for  a  good  pure¬ 
bred  bull  calf  of  any  breed,  whether  for  the 
dairy  or  for  taef,  aud  get  his  money  back 
again  from  the  produce  in  three  years. 

Some  persons  are  hankering  after  a  general- 
purpose  breed  of  cattle,  good  for  both  the 
dairy  and  for  the  butcher.  They  may  hanker 
in  vain.  There  may  be  rare  animals  of  tins 
kind,  but  the  two  purposes  of  beef  and  milk 
production  call  for  entirely  different  styles 
and  conditions  of  cows.  Perhaps  there  could 
not  be  a  better  illustration  of  this  fact  than  to 
compare  the  forms  of  a  fat  Hereford  cow  and 
a  Jersey.  Combined  tools  never  work  well, 
and  so  it  will  lx-  with  the  combined  beef  aud 
dairy  animal,  which  will  be  a  poor,  unsatis¬ 
factory  milker  aud  unprofitable  beefer.  Do 
one  thing  at  a  time  and  do  it  well,  is  an  excel 
lent  maxim  for  a  farmer  or  stock  breeder. 

The  profit  and  wealth  of  the  cattle  business 
may  be  realized  in  figuring  up  the  value  of  the 
Texan  drive  of  this  year,  estimated  at  from 
500, DUO  to  750,000  head.  At.  the  smaller  esti 
mate  and  $40  per  head,  there  are  $20,000,000 
a*  the  income  of  Texan  stock  owners  for  one 
year  from  one  branch  of  their  business  only. 
Farmers  need  very'  much  to  realize  this  fact, 
which  has  more  than  usual  force  when  tbe 
wheat  crop  now  harvesting  promises  more 
than  500  million  bushels,  and  75  cents  a  bushel 
seem  to  be  a  possible  price.  Tbe  most  money 
made  on  farms  henceforth  will  be  made  by  the 
stock  farmers. 


Oainj  ijusharit)ni. 


TREATMENT  OF  COPIOUS  MILKING 
COWS. 

Under  this  head,  Mr  Stewart  has  given  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Rural,  at  page  432. 

I  treated  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  four-year- 
old  cow,  which  calved  March  13th,  in  nearly 
the  same  way'  as  ho  now  recommends.  She 
came  into  my  possession  last  October,  and  at 
both  calvings,  when  two  aud  three  years  old, 
with  her  former  owner,  she  had  milk  fever. 
Her  ration  during  the  past  Winter  was  all  the 
salt  meadow  hay  she  chose  to  eat,  t  wo  quarts 
of  Indian  meal,  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran, 
and  one  pint  of  oil  meal  night  and  morning. 
Five  weeks  previous  to  calving,  the  Iudian 
meal  was  lessened  gradually,  and  about  three 
weeks  liefore  the  event  was  to  come  off,  it  was 
stopped  entirely,  and  the  bran  with  only  half 
a  pint  of  oil  meal  was  continued;  but  she  was 
milked  clean  regularly  as  usual;  duriug  the 
last  week  before  calving,  her  milk  was  reduc¬ 
ed  to  about  u  gill  night  uud  morning,  aud  it 
came  very  thick  and  glutinous. 

The  cow  calved  safely,  and  the  milk  imme¬ 
diately  changed  to  a  light  normal  fluid,  and 
the  calf  was  allowed  to  suck  three  times  per 
day  (or  several  days,  and  then  weaned,  to  be 
fed  the  milk  instead  of  sucking  it  from  the 
cow.  After  this  she  was  milked  only  twice  a 
day.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  Indian  meal  was 
again  added  to  the  wheat  bran,  at  first  a  pint 
or  so,  gradually  increasing  till  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks  it  was  given  with  tho  bran  at  the 
rate  of  four  quarts  again  per  day.  The  oil 
meal  was  also  gradually  increased  to  one 
quart  per  day.  The  cow  escaped  milk  fever 
and  all  other  ailments,  fed  well,  and  throve 
finely. 

Mr.  Stewart  objects  to  cotton  seed  aud  oil 
meal.  1  think  the  former  is  useful  during 
pregnancy,  although  1  am  informed  that  it  is 
fed  in  Great  Britain  with  impunity'.  But  the 
climate  there  is  much  more  moist  than  iu 
America,  the  grass  is  more  lush  in  Summer, 
and  abundant  roots  are  fed  during  Winter. 
These  probably  neutralize  auy  ill  effects 
which  might  otherwise  come  from  feeding 
cotton  seed  meal.  But  as  to  oil  meal,  if  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  old  process  method, 
aud  kept  free  from  adulteration,  I  caunot 
think  that  a  half  to  a  whole  pint  morning  and 
night,  according  to  the  size  and  appetite  of 
the  cow,  can  ever  be  harmful ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  Ik?  beneficial,  especially  when  an  in¬ 
different  quality  of  hav,  like  that  grown  on 
salt  or  fresh- water  meadows,  or  corn-stalks,  or 
straw  is  the  ration,  instead  of  good  upland 
hay  or  clover.  Pure  oil  meal  has  a  very 
soothing  effect  on  the  bowels,  keeps  them  iu 
good  condition,  and  assists  the  digestion,  es¬ 
pecially  of  coarse  fodder.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
highly  valuable  in  a  moderate  quantity  for  all 
kinds  of  stock.  I  feed  it  regularly  even  to 


horses,  for  to  its  other  n  erits,  it  adds  an  im 
provement  to  their  coats,  giving  them  a  soft¬ 
er  and  more  glossy  look.  a.  b.  allen. 

A  TILT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOLSTEINS. 

In  the  Rural  of  June  21,  page  505,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  signed  ‘,CM”  flatly  contradicted  the  state¬ 
ment:  “In  Englaud,  stock  for  the  shambles 
almost  monopolize  the  breeders’  attention,' 
which  occurs  in  my  contribution  on  '  ‘The  Best 
Cattle  for  the  Dairy  and  the  Shambles.”  I 
think  English  and  American  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  most  prominent  breeders  in  both 
countries,  will  justify  the  assertion  made  iu 
my  article.  In  the  same  contribution  I  state 
that  “the  polled  Galloways,  Angus  and  Nor- 
folks  fail  in  the  dairy.”  Mr.  C.  says  the  con¬ 
trary  is  tbe  fact.  If  this  is  so,  will  he  have 
the  kindness  to  give  his  authorities,  and  dairy 
records  of  the  three  breeds  mentioned?  Fur¬ 
ther,  Mr.  C.  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  Kerry, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  that  I  said  they  lacked 
size  for  the  dairy.  I  said,  “On  the  contrary, 
those  dairy  breed?  which  lack  size,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  not  beef  producers,  must  waive 
their  claim  in  this  competition.” 

It  is  evident  Mr.  C.  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  this  sentence.  Again,  he  says  that 
although  he  lias  not  the  butter  records  of  Mary 
Ann  of  St.  Lamberts  before  him,  it  is  his  im¬ 
pression  that  said  Mary  Ann  has  equaled  the 
30  day  butter  record  of  tbe  Holstein  Mercedes. 
The  fact  is,  Mercedes  won  tho  championship 
of  the  world  and  the  Breeders’  Gazette's  Cup 
by  making  90  pounds  6^  ounces  of  unsalted 
butter  to  Mary  Ann’s  97  pounds  8^ ounces  for 
the  same  time  (30  days).  I  have  heard  of  no 
record  of  the  same  duration  surpassing  this  of 
Mercedes. 

Mr.  Hardin's  tabic,  which  places  the  Hoi- 
steins  at  the  head  of  other  breeds  as  butter 
cows,  Mr.  C.  considers  partial,  and  says  the 
result  might  have  been  different  “if,”  etc. 
Then  he  continues  by  saying,  “perhaps  the 
Holsteins  are  the  best  cattle  for  the  dairy  and 
shambles;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish,”  etc.  If  the  English  had  defeated  the 
Americans,  there  would  have  been  no  United 
States.  If  a  different  set  of  cows  hail  been 
tested,  Mr.  Hardin’s  table  would  have  been 
different.  If  Mary  Ann  of  8t.  Lam  tarts  had 
made,  in  30  days,  three  pounds  more  of  butter 
than  she  did,  she  would  have  won  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Cup  and  I  (eaten  Mercedes.  And  if  auy 
other  breed  of  cattle  combined  tbe  qualities 
of  the  best  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the  sham¬ 
bles  more  successfully  than  the  Holsteins,  they 
would  be  recognized  as  superior. 

Mr.  C.’s  criticisms  remind  mo  of  the  old 
saying,  “If  the  dog  had  not  stopped,  he  would 
have  caught  the  rabbit.” 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  DUDLEY  MILLER. 

Slurp  ijitsbattfrnj. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

[The  object  of  urlioles  un<ler  tills  beadinR  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  ••humbuRg"  as  with  the  many  un- 
ei.nseious  errors  lhat  creep  Into  the  raethodB  of 
dally  country  routine  life.  -  Kns  | 

THE  OHIO  WOOL  GROWERS  AND  THE 
TARIFF. 

SEC.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  wool  are  so  freshly  in  mind,  and  the 
farmers  are  still  so  sore  over  the  matter,  that 
I  need  only  allude  to  them  enough  to  show 
what  action  is  likely  to  result  in  wool  locali¬ 
ties  this  Fall. 

Whether  there  were  traitors  in  the  camp  of 
the  woo)  meu — high  officials,  too,  who  assen¬ 
ted  to  the  redaction  in  conference  with  the 
Tariff  Commission— is  neither  here  noi  there 
at  present.  How  much  money  was  used  by 
the  manufacturers  in  the  Commission  and  iu 
Congress  I  do  not  even  care  to  ask ;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  got  back  all  they  spent,  i  recall 
simply  the  facts  that  in  the  Winter  of  1882-3 
Cong)  ess  materially  reduced  the  tariff  on  wool, 
and  did  not  materially  reduce  that  on  woolen 
goods,  nay,  even  increased  it  on  some  grades. 
Farmers  iu  Ohio  at  once  saw  thut  such  a  re¬ 
duction  meant  a  reduction  of  at  least  five 
cents  per  pound  on  their  next  clip,  and  of  still 
more  on  subsequent  ones.  Hence,  they  every¬ 
where  organized,  liefore  the  law  was  passed, 
to  prevent  its  passage,  aud  nearly  succeeded. 

Well,  the  law  passed.  Boon  alter,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  a  Wool  Buyers'  Association  held  a  special 
meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  at  Columbus.  There  were 
“tonguey”  meu  present,  who  kiudly  assured 
the  wool  growers  that  they  were  scared  be 
fore  they  were  hurt;  that  there  would  result 
no  reduction  iu  price,  unless  they,  the  wool 
growers,  caused  one  by  the  infernal  din  and 
clatter  they  were  making;  just  as  if  umbrellas 
were  the  cause  of  raiu,  or  lightning-rods  of 
;  lightning! 

I  Well,  two  wool  seasons  have  passed  since 
»  the  tariff  reduction.  This  month  it  occurred 


to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  get  some  reliable 
figures  on  present  prices,  so  the  following 
questions  were  put  on  our  monthly  crop 
blanks  and  sent  out  to  the  1,400  township  cor¬ 
respondents  of  our  Board,  viz. : 

Wool,  average  price  offered  per  pound,  cts . ? 

«  «  ’*  ••  “  in  1881 . ? 

Nearly  1,000  returns  have  been  received, 
and  tabulated  and  averaged,  and  it  appears 
that  the  average  price  now  is  27  cents  against 
36  to  37  in  1881,  before  the  tariff  reduction. 
This  is  a  loss  of  nine  to  ten  cents,  or  over  25 
per  cent.  But  there  has  been  no  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  in  the  price  of  woolen  clothing; 
indeed,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  reduc¬ 
tion  at  all,  that  I  can  discover.  For  the  tariff 
on  imported  cloth*  is  not  reduced  materially; 
indeed,  in  some  classes,  as  I  have  said  before, 
it  is  even  raised;  and  so  tbe  American  manu¬ 
facturers  have  it  al*  in  tbeir  own  bands,  so 
that  whatever  they  save  in  raw  material  is 
clear  gain;  and  how  much  is  that  for  Ohio 
alone f  The  annual  clip  of  Ohio  in  1882  was 
23,629,424  pounds;  at  nine  cents  per  pound  the 
loss  would  be  $2,126,084.16;  and  the  loss 
on  value  of  sheep  and  lambs  would  swell  the 
total  at  least  to  $4,<KX>,000.  This  represents 
the  forced  donation  the  Ohio  farmers  this  year 
make  to  the  Eastern  manufacturers.  They 
have  “passed  the  hat”  to  some  purpose  in 
Ohio,  and  got  enough  already  to  pay  back  all 
they  spent  in  working  the  reduction  through 
tho  Commission  and  through  Congress. 

No  one  shall  know  from  this  article  whether 

I  favor  tariff  or  free-trade.  I  only  say  that 
o  long  as  our  Government  protects  almost 
he  entire  range  of  manufactured  articles, 
ehile  wool  is  almost  the  only  agricultural  pro- 
luct  that  has  auy  real  protection,  common 
lecency  forbids  a  removal  of  the  tariff  from 
his.  For  we  export  instead  of  importing  most 
if  tbe  other  agricultural  products  on  which 
here  is  a  duty,  and  hence  farmers  receive  no 
icneflt  from  the  tariff. 

This  matter  of  tariff  on  wool  is  quite  a  seri¬ 
als  matter  in  Ohio,  for  the  south-eastern  hilly 
Kirtion  of  the  State  is  better  adapted  to  fine 
vool  growing  than  to  almost  any  thing  else, 
vtiile  in  most  counties  sheep  are  supplement¬ 
ary  to  agriculture;  but  wool  cannot  be  grown 
it  a  profit  for  lef*s  than  about  40  cents  per 
xrand,  and  it  has  averaged  fully  that  (washed) 
since  tho  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1807,  and  so 
lere  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia  uud  other  wool 
growing  regions,  tills  matter  enters  into  poli- 
;ica  largely.  Our  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
ion-political.  and  this  article  shall  not  show 
my  own  politics.  Bu » this  is  true.  The  tariff 
reduction  occurred  when  Congress  had  a  Re¬ 
publican  majority;  and  so  it  was  entirely 
natural  that  the  measure  was  charged  upon 
the  Republicans.  The  Fall  campaign  of  1883 
in  Ohio  was  fought  largely  on  the  wool  ques¬ 
tion,  though  the  free  whiskey  question  was 
up,  too.  On  wool  the  Democrats  “  took  in 
the  situation”  at  a  glance.  They  knew  the 
wool-growers  were  angry'  at  the  reduction, 
aud  so  the  Democratic  State  plutform  iu  1883 
declared  that  the  wool  tariff  reduction  was 
“iniquitous  legislation,”  and  “ought  to  be 
corrected,”  and  the  platform  of  IK84  speaks  of 
the  just  demands  of  the  wool-growers.  In  1883 
the  Democratic  Committee  issued  a  special 
“wool  circular.”  It  said:  “The  election  of 
Hoadley  on  the  other  hand,  means  the  triumph 
of  the  Democrats  aud  the  success  of  tbeir  ob¬ 
jects,  of  which  tho  unconditional-  restoration 
of  the  duty  on  wool  entire,  is  one  of  the  most 
important;”  and  the  circular  exhorted  the  wool- 
growers  as  follows:  “Trust  the  Democratic 
party  in  this  matter;  it  has  promised  to  [sic] 
and  it  unit  give  you  relief,"1  Ohio  was  carried 
largely'  on  this  aud  similar  promises  in  1883; 
for  on  the  strength  of  them  great  numbers  of 
Republican  wool-growers  voted  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket,  bopiug  for  the  restoration  of  the 
wool  tariff  of  1867.  Did  they  get  it?  Not  at 
all.  And,  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  our 
Democratic  Attorney-General, Lawrence,  who 
was  elected  on  tbe  strength  of  these  wool 
promises,  now  says  in  regard  to  present  Demo¬ 
cratic  prospects:  “I do  not  think  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  restore  the  wool  tariff  will 
affect  the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio.  No  man 
of  any  sense  ever  expected,  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  to  increase  the  tariff!”  Well,  then,  why 
did  you  promise  it,  except  to  pull  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  Republican  wool  men? 

In  view  of  this  what  are  the  flock-masters  of 
Ohio  likely  to  do  this  Fall?  What  are  tbe 
chances  under  each  party  {  Look  at  past  facts. 
The  Republicans  established  the  tariff  in  1867, 
and  in  every  vote  from  then  till  now  in  Con¬ 
gress,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  than  of  the  Democrats  have  voted  in 
the  interests  of  the  wool-growers.  In  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1882-8,  the  former  voted  almost  solid 
against  reduction,  and  the  latter  almost  solid 
for  it,  aud  in  the  session  of  1883-4  the  Repub¬ 
licans  voted  almost  solid  for  restoration,  and 
the  Democrats  largely' against  it. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  has 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  wool- 
»  growers,  and  tbe  Ohio  wool-men  will  be  likely 
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to  remember  that  our  Democratic  Attorney- 
General  says  that  “no  man  of  sense  ever  ex¬ 
pected  a  Democratic  Congress  to  increase  the 
tariff.'’  Having  tried  that  party  last  voar.  and 
having  been  duped,  they  are  not  in  a  humor 
to  try  it  again.  And  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Republicans  at  the  first  chance  will  restore 
the  tariff.  The  wool-men  are  too  numerous, 
too  well  organized,  aud  have  too  hearty  a 
backing  of  sympathy  from  the  entire  body  of 
farmers  to  make  it  safe  to  disregard  or  trifle 
with  their  just  demands.  And  just  in  the  same 
way.  the  farmers  may  and  should  combine  to 
make  their  influence  felt  on  all  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  their  interests.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  they  did  not  organize  soon  euongh,  work 
hard  enough,  and  put  in  money  enough  to 
prevent  the  reduction.  In  taking  political 
action,  every  manu factoring,  commercial  and 
transportation  business  in  the  country  looks 
first  to  its  own  interests;  they  all  support  that 
party  which  is  likely  to  promote  thair  welfare 
the  most.  Why  should  not  farmers  follow  this 
business-like  example? 


obtain  simply  shows  that  the  point  on  which 
the  rod  is  placed  is  lower  or  higher  than  any 
other  point  on  which  vthas  been  placed,  as  the 
rod  reading  is  greater  or  less,  if  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  moved  the  line  of  sight 
will  be  higher  or  lower  than 
at  first,  and  the  amount  is 
found  by  comparing  rod  read¬ 
ings  taken  wit  h  the  rod  at  the 
same  point;  for  example,  if  in 
the  first,  position  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  the  rod  rending  was  four 
feet  at  n  given  point,  aud  in 
the  second  position  of  the  in¬ 
strument  it  was  six  feet  on 
the  same  point,  the  instru¬ 
ment  would  be  in  its  second 
position  two  feet  higher  than 
at  first,  and  a  corresponding 
deduction  would  have  to  be 
made  from  the  rod  readings. 

This  work  has  been  reduced 
to  a  system  by  engineers  as 
follows:  A  level  lino 
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ITS  GROWTH  AND  THE  Ml 
SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— THE  \ 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDER-DRAINS. 


PROF.  H.  W.  WILEY, 


PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

LEVELING  FOR  DRAINS. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  true  grade  line  I  have  tried  in  a  preceding 
article  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  readers, 
and  now  propose  simply  to  point  out  how  such 
a  thing  can  ho  done. 

The  instrument  known  as  the  Y-level,  with 
a  telescope  from  16  to  20  iuebes  long,  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  accurate  device  yet  produced  for 
running  a  level  line.  The  cost,  however, 
which  with  roil,  amounts  to  from  #125  to  #175, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  using  it  for  far¬ 
mer's  work.  This  instrument  can  hardly  be 
run  by  ft  novice,  as  it  requires  skillful  hand¬ 
ling.  and  even  then,  the  method  of  obtaining 
a  grade  line  from  the  notes  is  a  matter  re¬ 
quiring  rnnoh  skill  and  experience.  If  the 
drainage  to  be  carried  out  is  extensive,  it  will 
pay  to  engage  a  competent  civil  engineer  with 
such  an  instrument  rather  than  have  the  work 
poorly  done.  He  should  set  stakes  by  the  side 
of  the  drain  once  in  50  feet  or,  at  most,  four 
rods,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  Fig.  228,  the 


VARIETY  OF  CANE  AND  SEED. 

Tn  the  latitude  of  New  York  only  the  earliest- 
maturing  varieties  of  sorghum  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  safety.  It  is  true  that  often  excep¬ 
tional  seasons  or  extra-favorable  conditions 
will  permit,  the  ripening  of  the  later  varieties, 
but  it  would  be  very  unsafe,  eucouraged  by 
these  unusual  conditions,  to  roly  for  suecess 
on  such  late-maturing  canes.  There  is  one 
fact  which  leads  farmers  to  prefer  the  later 
canes,  viz ,  they  produce  a  heavier  yield. 
When  they  do  succeed,  therefore,  the  crop  is  so 
large  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  bo 
tried  again,  An  instance  of  the  difference  in 
yield  between  an  early  and  a  moderately  late 
variety  1  can  cite  from  my  own  experience. 
Eight  acres  Of  excellent  second  river  bottom 
land  were  planted  in  sorghum.  No  fertilizer 
of  any  kind  was  used  Four  acres  were  planted 
in  Early  Amber  and  four  in  Early  Orange. 

1  he  conditions  of  soil,  time  of  plauting,  culti- 
vutiou,  etc..,  were  identical  for  both  varieties. 
vV’hen  the  crops  were  gathered,  however,  a 
marked  difference  in  the  product  was  noticed. 
The  Amber,  harvested  about  September  25, 
gave,  in  round  notubers,  nine  tons  of  clean 
stalks  (i.  i %,  topped  and  bladed)  per  acre,  while 
the  yield  of  the  Orange,  gathered  October  15, 
was  12  tons.  The  percentage  of  sugar  and 
juice  in  the  two  varieties  was  practically  the 
same.  Where  the  season  and  latitude  permit 
it,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  later  variety  of  sorghum  Isa  third 
more  profitable  than  that  of  the  earlier  lteiy- 
iug  on  this  result,  there  was  planted  near  this 
locality  the  next  season,  100  acres  of  Orange 
Cane  every  stalk  of  which,  cut  down  by  au 
early  frost,  was  left  to  ferment  in  the  field. 
The  Amber  Cane,  grown  side  by  side  with  the 
ubovo,  matured,  and  was  manufactured  into 
excellent  sugar  and  sirup. 

Presuming  that  the  greater  number  of 
Rural  readers  are  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Washington,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Early  Amber  is  for  them  the  safest  and  surest 
crop.  The  theory  of  the  “survival  of  the 
fittest"  is  no  less  beautifully  illustrated  in 
plants  than  in  animals.  It  is  not  etrauge, 
therefore,  that  Messrs.  Miller  and  Kenny 
fouDd  that  variety  the  only  one  suited  to  the 
short,  hot  Hummers  of  Minnesota.  Another 
experience  of  theirs,  which  is  not  unlike  that 
of  many  others,  is  that  while  a  high  latitude, 
like  that  of  Minnesota,  will  develop  the  earl 
lest  varieties,  it  will  not  impart  to  them  the 
highest  vitality.  The  seed  of  the  early  plants, 
ripened  in  Minnesota,  arc  improved  in  vitality 
by  being  planted  in  Kansas.  I  dwell  on  these 
points  because  lam  fully  convinced  that  one 
of  the  main  roads  to  success  in  the  sorghum 
sugar  industry  Is,  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  exceptionally  early  variety. 
We  must,  look  to  careful  scientific  selection  in 
the  fur  north,  for  seed  to  secure  a  persistence 
of  early  sorghum  farther  south.  For  New 
York  1  should  say  the  best  seed  would  be  from 
seed  carefully  ripened  in  Minnesota,  planted 
as  far  south  as  Kansas,  and  thence  rent  to  the 
Empire  State.  Fanners,  however,  can  them¬ 
selves  preserve  the  early  maturing  properties 
of  their  seed  by  carefully  selecting,  each  year, 
those  seed  heads  that  ripen  first.  ,A  very  little 
time  spent  iu  such  a  wise  selection  will  give 
the  very  best  seed  to  be  planted  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Spring. 

The  careful  selection  of  seed  secures  another 
advantage  aside  from  curly  maturation.  Iu 
sorghum  culture  it  Is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  that  a  “good  stand"  should  lie  secured 
from  the  first  planting.  The  young  sorghum 
plant  is  tender  and  easily  discouraged,  and 
gives  little  evidence  of  that  wonderful  vitality 
which  characterizes  the  later  stages  of  its 
growth.  Replanting,  which  is  quite  successful 
with  some  crops,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question 
with  sorgbura.  The  plants  of  the  second 
growth,  while  still  In  the  helplessness  of  along 
Infancy,  would  he  overshadowed  and  suffo¬ 
cated  by  thu  rapid  later  growth  of  the  first 
pluuting.  The  planting  of  perfect  seed  pre¬ 
vent  the  necessity  for  replanting  or  a  second 
planting,  aud  thus  insures  an  oven  growth  of 
the  crop.  The  plants  which  spring  from  good 
seed  are  “stocky”  and  sturdy;  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  come  from  seed  of  impaired 
vitality,  are  slender  and  sickly.  In  recom¬ 
mending  Early  Amber  for  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  1  have  no  desire  to  disparage  the  claims 
of  other  aud  allied  varieties,  us,  for  instance, 
the  Liberian.  While  some  of  these  sub-varie¬ 
ties  may  lie  equal  to  the  Am  tier,  there  is  a 
total  lack  of  evidence  of  their  being  superior 
to  it.  I  therefore  advise  the  Northern  farmers 
to  stick  to  Amber  for  their  crop,  while  they 
continue  to  experiment  with  every  other  va¬ 
riety  which  promises  to  produce  good  results. 

SOIL. 

Sorghum  is  largely  independent  of  soil.  It 
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is  assum- 

ed  to  pass  through  the  ground  i  }y 
any  convenient,  distance— say  riffll 

50  or  100  feet — below  thestart- 
iug  point,  or  ir  the  starting 
point  is  the  lowest  point,  then 

through  that.  The  result  then  _ ^  ‘ 

is  expressed  iu  bight  above  IfiTijf.; 

that  line.  Thus  in  the  Fig.  ;  '.p; 

281,  the  instrument  is  first 

placed  at  A,  and  the  level 

sight  line  is  a  b  o  d  <?,  This  is  rW 

found  by  placing  the  rod  at  o  t  A'  4) 

to  be,  say,  S.fi  feet  above  o. 

Assume  <>  to  be  50  feet  above 
the  level  lino  C  D,  then  the 
hight  of  the  instrument  is 
equal  to  50  +  8.6  =  58  6. 

Stake  1  is  5.8  below  the  sight 

line;  hence  the  hight  of  this 

point  above  C  D  equals  58.6 

minus  5.3  equals  53.3;  iu  the 

same  way  we  can  find  the  hight  [  |®lp 

of  stakes  at.  2,  S,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 

and!) — Because  we  subtract,  Bod'  KlK'  m 

we  call  these  minus  sights. 

When  the  instrument  is  set  at  B,  the  bight 
is  found  by  placing  the  rod  at  9  and  adding 
this  result. to  the  hight  of  9 above  C  V.  Thus 
when  the  instrument  is  at  A,  if  the  rod  at  0 
reads  2.8  feet  the  high t  of  !)  equals  58  6  feet 
minus 2  8  feet  equals  56  8  feet.  When  the  in¬ 
strument  is  placed  at  R,  wo  find  it  7.8  feet 
above  (0) :  then  its  hight  would  be  56.8  -j-  7.8 
64  1  feet,  from  which  we  subtract  the  other 
readings  until  the  instrument  is  again  moved. 

This  is  all  done  iu  our  note  book  as  follows: 
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ECONOMIC  PORK. 


professor  .t.  w.  sanborn, 


In  one  of  the  Rural  Prize  Essays  the 
writer  affirms  substantially,  that  all  agree 
that  a  pound  of  pork  is  made  with  less  food 
when  fed  to  the  small  breeds  that,  when  fed  to 
the  large  breeds.  I  trust  that  none  will  accuse 
me  of  a  desire  to  be  controversial  in  calling 
question  this  assertion  and  popular  belief, 
such  it  is.  There  is  not  u  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  a  young  animal  will  make  a  pound 
of  growth  on  less  food  than  the  same  animal 
will  at  a  later  date.  I  must  confess  to  having 
boon  misled  by  the  claims  of  the  breeder's  of 
the  small  breeds,  for  a  brief  space,  unon  facts 
that,  have  shown  the  above  truth.  Only  oue 


stake  A,  indicating  the  center  of  the  drain; 
the  peg  C,  with  its  top  driven  flush  with  the 
surface,  is  a  reference  stake  from  which  we 
obtain  the  depth.  The  stake  B,  is  a  record 
stake,  on  which  is  marked  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  below  stake  C.  The  cost  of  setting 
Stakes  this  distance  is  hut  little  more  than  that 
of  setting  them  twice  as  far.  The  wages  of  a 
surveyor  will  doubtless  lie  saved  many 
times  over  in  ditch  construction,  by  having 
the  depth  marked  frequently  and  accurately, 
and  the  drain  will  be  certain  to  work  when 
constructed 

W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  of  New  York,  have, 
within  the  last  year,  invented  a  level  with  a 
telescope  and  leveling  screws,  which  com¬ 
bines  a  low  price  with  au  excellence  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Y-level.  Fig.  228  gives  an 
idea  of  this  level  The  price  of  the  level  and 
rod  together  is  #80  It  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
strument  for  the  price,  and  is  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  for  a  high  grade  of  work,  if  any  one 
has  much  draining  and  cannot  readily  secure 
a  civil  engineer,  1  would  advise  him  by  all 
means  to  get  one  of  these.  Before  one  can  do 
accurate  work  with  it,  he  will  have  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  setting  it  up,  leveling  it,  aud  other 
details  of  handling.  The  method  of  using  it 
is  the  same  as  for  the  larger  Y-level,  and  con¬ 
cisely,  is  as  follows:  This  instrument  can  ouly 
be  used  In  sighting  a  horizontal  line;  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  ground  are  ascertained  by  measur¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  upward  to  the  line.  For 
the  purpose  of  measuring,  a  graduated  slick, 
marked  in  feet  aud  inches  or  in  feet  and 
decimals,  is  used,  hold  so  that  the  numbers 
read  from  the  ground  up.  These  sticks  are 
called  “rods”  by  tbe  instrument  makers,  and 


t  The  elevat  ion  of  ditch  above  C!  D  is 

S  found  as  follows;  the  distance  com¬ 
prises  21  stations;  the  total  rise  from 
outlet  to  source  is  7.6  feet;  but  if 
tbe  ditch  is  to  have  a  certain  depth, 
the  rise  to  bottom  of  the  ditch  will 
be  so  much  less— call  the  depth  at 
the  upper  oud  8.4  feet,  then  the  total 
rise  is  4.2  feet,  or  .2  per  station. 
Then  in  the  sixth  column,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  hight  of  the  out¬ 
let,  add  .2  feet  tor  each  station  aud 
we  have  hight  of  ditch  above  re¬ 
ference  line  O'.  D.  Subtract  re¬ 
sults  in  the  sixth  column  from  the 
fifth  and  we  have  depth  of  ditch  at 
each  station.  The  example  chosen 
shows  au  intermediate  very  high 
rise,  one  not  often  occurring  in 
practice.  If  the  ground  varies  so 
that  the  inclination  of  the  drain 
must  be  changed,  the  above  method 
would  be  upplied  to  each  section.  The  station 
distances  should  be  uniform  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  ou  auy  stake  will  show  the  total  distance. 

The  above  method  requires  a  great  deal  of 
figuring,  but  no  more  than  other  methods,  for 
using  the  Y-level  and  is  most  approved  by 
engineers.  Inasmuch  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
drains  will  depend  more  on  the  correctness  of 
the  level  than  on  any  other  condition,  too 
much  care  cauuot  be  given  to  this  point,  for  a 
fault  iu  a  single  small  length  might  soon  cause 
a  blockade  of  all  the  drain  above  that  point. 


Level.  Fig.  229, 


some  of  them  are  beautifully  and  accurately 
made.  Hee  Fig  280.  By  sighting  through 
the  instrument  when  leveled  on  the  rod,  the 
reading  so  obtained  (called  rod  readiug),  is  the 
hight  of  the  instrument  above  the  foot  of  the 
rod;  if  the  rod  be  held  on  any  other  point,  a 
similar  reading  is  the  hight  above  that  point: 
the  difference  of  these  two  readings  Is  the 
amount  one  point  is  above  the  other.  This 
gives  us  no  information  of  the  point  under  the 
instrument,  but  simply  of  those  points  on 
which  the  rod  is  held,  aud  the  information  we 
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will  grow  in  cold  clay  and  warm  loam,  in 
muck  mingled  with  marl,  and  in  subsoils 
saturated  with  sand.  But  because  the  crop 
will  grow  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  that 
fact  does  not  prove  that  every  kind  is  equally 
adapted  to  secure  a  large  yield.  In  the  West, 
where  Indian  corn  is  the  staple  crop,  it  is  well 
understood  that  soil  which  is  good  for  that 
crop  is  also  good  for  sorghum.  This  is  true  if 
simple  quantity  of  product  is  alone  regarded; 
and  this  would  be  the  case  if  sorghum  were 
raised  for  forage  alone.  When,  however, 
sugar  or  sirup  Js  the  product  to  be  looked 
after,  then  the  tons  per  acre  of  cane  are  not  so 
important  as  the  pounds  per  at; re  of  sugar.  I 
think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  rich,  new 
soil  will  not  produce  a  cane  which  lias  so  large 
a  percentage  of  sugar  as  one  which  has  been 
longer  in  cultivation.  A  sandy  soil  seems  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  sorghum,  and  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  of 
remurkablc  grow  th.  They  far  outstrip  those 
of  corn  in  their  eager  seurch  after  nourish¬ 
ment  and  water.  The  penetrability  of  a 
sandy  loam  for  rootlets  is  well  known.  In  New 
Jersey  and  Kansas,  which  are  two  great  sor¬ 
ghum  producers,  the  percentage  of  sund  in  the 
soil  is  quite  large.  Band  itself  is  totally  un¬ 


beetle  of  the  weevil  family.  This  I  have  known 
to  be  common  in  Michigan  for  15  years;  yet 
no  one  has  complained  of  it  as  an  enemy;  in¬ 
deed,  its  habits  as  a  larva  were  all  unknown. 
This  year  it  girdles  the  crown  of  tbe  strawber¬ 
ry  so  as  to  do  no  inconsiderable  mischief. 
Why  insects  usually  rare  should  all  at  once 
eouie  in  multitudes,  and  why  well  known  in¬ 
sects  should  suddenly  change  their  habits,  are 
questions  which  as  yet  we  may  hardly  answer 
with  certainty.  The  greater  abundance  may 
result  from  favorable  seasons,  in  respect  to 
climate  and  absence  of  insect  and  bird  ene¬ 
mies;  while  changed  habits  may  result  from  a 
scarcity  of  nati  ve  food  plants,  consequent  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  man. 

The  Black  Army  worm,  to  use  a  name 
given  by  the  gardeners  where  this  new  enemy 
has  wrought  its  mischief,  has  been  very  com¬ 
mon  and  destructive  at  Bay  City,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Saginaw  City,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron  as  far  north  as  Harrisville.  and  also  on 
the  Lake  Michigan  shore  at  Traverse  City. 
The  name  Black  Army- worm  Is  not  inappro¬ 
priate.  The  velvety-black  stripes  along  the 
body  of  tbe  larva,  especially  till  after  the  last 
molt,  are  so  conspicuous  that  the  larva;  appear 
very  black,  and  when  1  say  that  in  a  meadow 


assimilable  by  plants.  The  good  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  is,  therefore,  purely  mechanical,  A  soil 
loss  rich  In  sand,  if  it  conld  be  kept  equally 
porous  and  penetrable  would,  doubtless,  pro¬ 
duce  larger  crops.  Sand  is  only  a  substitute 
for  uudcrdruiuage,  deep  plowing  uud  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  What  the  sorghum  plaut 
absorbs  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the 
soil  is  found  chiefly  in  tho  seed.  It  is  there 
that  nearly  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
large  part  of  the  potash  are  stored  a  way.  The 
sorghum  is  not  greedy  of  potash  like  the  BUgar 
beet,  and  a  soil  deficiont  in  this  element  might 
still  be  excellent  for  sorghum.  In  general, 
farmers  w  ho  desire  to  raise  small  crops  of 
sorghum,  will  not  fiud  their  chief  obstacle  in 
the  soil.  The  common  opinion  that  sorghum 
is  very  exhaustive  pf  the  soil  is  a  mistake. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one  pound  in  every 
hundred  of  sorghum  is  soil-blood.  The  rest, 
including  all  the  sugar  and  starch  of  the  seed, 
is  taken  from  the  air  and  water,  and  not  from 
tho  soil.  Sorghum,  it  is  true,  like  any  other 
crop,  will  exhaust  a  soil,  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  do  it.  as  rapidly  as  corn  or  wheat  or  the 
sugar  beet.  There  is  no  reason  why  u  Held, 
properly  treated,  should  not  yield  crop  after 
crop  of  sorghum  us  it  would  of  wheat.  Close 
students  of  the  soil  are  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  difference  In  soils  is  far  more 
mechanical  than  chemical,  and  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  local  conditions.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  limited  scopes  of  country,  like  river- 
bottomlands,  which  are  happily  independent 
of  any  scientific  attention,  and  which  will 
preserve  their  fertility,  even  under  the  most 
barbarous  systems  of  culture.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  farm  lands,  of  this  as  well  as  of 
other  countries,  requires  the  wise  supervision 
of  its  owners  to  preserve  its  fertility,  and 
yield  its  maximum  of  products. 


entomological. 


THE  “  BLACK  ARMY-WORM.” 

AGROTIS  FF.NNICA.  TAUSCHER.— FAMILY  NOC- 
TUIDiE.  ORDER  LEPIDOPTKRA. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  new  in¬ 
sect  pests  have  crowded  upon  us.  Hardly  a 
season  passes  by,  during  which  some  part  of 
our  country  is  not  devastated.  One  year  the 
meadows  and  clover  fields  of  New  York  are 
stripped  of  their  herbage;  then  the  strawber¬ 
ry  fields  of  Illinois  are  pilfered  of  their  deli¬ 
cious  fruit.  Thus  every  season  comes  freight¬ 
ed  with  new  evil.  The  present  Summer  is 
peculiar  in  ushering  in  two  serious  pests, 
neither  of  which  has  ever  before  attracted  the 
least  attention  auywhere  in  the  country. 
What  is  most  remarkable,  both  of  these  new 
raiders  made  their  advent  in  Michigan.  One 
of  these  new  posts  has  been  known  as  a  rare 
moth,  aud  has  been  taken  in  California,  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  aud  in  Canada. 
This  year  it  swarms  down  upon  Michigan  in 
such  multitudes  as  to  earn  aud  receive  the  so¬ 
briquet  of  Army-worm.  The  other  insect  is  a 


that  I  visited  at  West  Bay  City,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  were  so  numerous  that  to  step  was  to 
kill  a  score,  I  make  it  clear  that  the  word 
Army-worm  is  no  misnomer. 

The  larva)  feed  mostly  by  night  and  hide  in 
the  grass,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
under  some  clod,  by  day.  On  damp,  cloudy 
days,  however,  like  the  other  species  of  this 
genus — cut  -  worais  —  they  not  infrequently 
work  by  daylight.  Their  food  consists  of 
nearly  every  green  thing;  onions,  peas,  buds 
of  fruit  trees,  every  garden  flower  and  plant, 
grass,  clover,  and  even  dock  and  mullein  were 
made  to  contribute  to  their  nourishment. 
They  were  especially  harmful  to  strawberry 
vines.  In  Bay  City  some  of  the  gardens  were 
utterly  stripped  of  the  early  vegetables. 

The  larvae  were  first  observed  about  April 
20t.b ;  but  some  of  these  were  certainly  three 
weeks  from  hatching.  On  May  20th,  I  found 
some  about  half  grown;  others  fully  grown. 
After  June  1st,  very  few  larva;  were  to  be 
found,  The  pup®  were  fouud  at  varying 
depths  in  tho  earth,  from  two  iucLes  to  a  foot. 
The  pupa  stage  lasts  two  or  three  weeks. 
Thus  the  moths  will  be  coming  from  the  earth 
from  June  15th  till  the  middle  of  July. 

DESCRIPTION. 

I  have  been  uuable  to  secure  the  eggs,  and 
so  cannot  describe  them.  It  is  probable  that 
they  are  laid  on  grass  and  other  plants  at  or 
near  the  ground. 

The  larva  (Fig.  232)  has  three  velvety-black, 


Larva.  Fio.  232. 

longitudinal  lines  of  about  equal  width,  one 
on  the  back  and  one  on  each  side.  Between 
the  dorsal  and  each  lateral  line,  is  a  light  line 
which  is  as  wide  as  the  black  lines.  The  upper 
half  of  this  light-colored  line  is  thickly  mottled 
with  white  and  black  spots,  the  white  color 
prevailing,  and  the  white  spots  being  largest 
below  Below  the  mottled  line,  we  fiud  a  uar 
row  black  line;  aud,  below  thi6,  a  uarrow 
white  line.  Close  examination  shows  that  both 
these  liues  are  broken  in  many  places,  white 
interrupting  the  black  lme,  and  vice  versa. 
Below  each  lateral  black  line  is  another  light- 
colored  line,  not  quite  as  wide  as  the  black 
lines.  These  light  lines  have  a  central  line  of 
black,  which,  however,  is  much  interrupted 
by  white.  The  white  margins  of  these  lines 
are  somewhat  broken  with  black.  The  upper 
light  lines  do  not  extend  to  the  cervical  shield 
ortotheanul  plate,  lu  some  specimens  the  white 
mentioned  abovo  is  quite  yellowish.  Beueath, 
the  body  varies  much, from  nearly  black,  gray, 
or  brown,  to  olivaceous.  The  sides  of  the  head, 
mouth-parts,  legs,  and  anal  area  are  brown. 
The  top  of  the  head,  cervical  shield,  and  anal 
plate  are  black,  the  two  former  having  a 
white  central  line,  which  in  case  of  the  head 
is  forked  above.  There  are  scattering  white 
hairs  all  over  the  body,  which  are  most  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  under  side  and  on  the  legs. 
After  the  last  molt,  the  black  is  replaced  by  a 
grayish-brown,  the  white  is  more  yellowish, 
and  the  color  beneath  decidedly  olivaceous. 


When  mature  the  larva  is  3.75  c.  m.,  or  1 
inch  long.  The  pupa  (Fig.  233)  is  1.9  c.  m., 
or  %  of  an  inch  long.  Except 
that  it  has  a  terminal  forked 
spine,  it  is  in  no  wise  pecu¬ 
liar. 

The  moth  (Fig.  234)  which 
was  kindly  identified  for  me  by  my  friend,  Prof. 
Lintner,  looks  strikingly  like  many  of  our  com¬ 
mon  cut-worm  moths.  It  is2X  c-  (L  inch) 
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Pup*.  Fig.  233. 


Moth.  Fig.  234. 


long,  and  expands  4.75  c,  m.,  or  inch.  The 
color  is  brown,  mottled  with  darker  brown  and 
black.  The  head,  crest,  center  of  thorax,  outer 
or  reniform  cpot,  and  quite  a  wide  internal  bor¬ 
der  of  the  front  wings,  are  brown.  The  sides  of 
tbe  thorax,  area  about  tbe  inner  or  rounded 
spot  and  the  base  of  the  primary  wings,  are 
quite  dark.  A  spot  on  the  costal  margin,  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  way  from  tbe  reniform  spot 
to  the  apex,  two  dashes  one  third  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  this  spot  to  the  internal  angle,  a 
dash  and  crescent  below  and  within  the  inner 
or  rounded  spot,  and  a  row  of  dots  near  the 
outer  margin,  are  black.  The  inner  rounded 
spot  is  slightly  oblong,  aud  is  often  nearly 
white,  though  sometimes  it  is  yellowish,  and  at 
others,  lead-colored.  Two  wavy  darker  lines 
cross  the  brown  internal  margin  of  the  wings. 
The  secondary  wings  and  abdomen  are  gray. 
Within  a  narrow  gray  margin  the  secondary 
wings  are  bordered  with  a  dusky  band. 

A  very  common  variety,  of  which  we 
illustrate  the  wings  of  one 
side  at  Fig  235,  is  very 
dark.  In  these  the  brown, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
reniform  spot,  is  all  replac¬ 
ed  by  a  dark  hue  approach¬ 
ing  lavender. 


REMEDIES. 

We  found  several  species  of  ground  beetles 
(Carabidae)  and  the  Soldier  Bug  (Anna  spi- 
nosa)  worthily  employed  iu  ridding  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  meadows  of  this  plague.  I  also  reared 
a  parasitic  fly,  a  new  species  which  Mr.  8.  W. 
WiUiston  has  kindly  described  under  the  name 
Bcopolia  segnax.  No  doubt  these  natural  ene¬ 
mies  will  greatly  thin  out  these  insects  before 
another  season.  1  fouud  I  could  readily  poison 
the  pests  by  the  use  of  the  arsenites;  but  this 
was  of  no  immediate  service,  as,  if  we  poisoned 
a  thousand,  ten  thousand  stood  ready  to  take 
their  places.  Coal-tar  wrater  was  found  by 
Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Bay  City,  to  repel  the  insects. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  a  liquid  madeof  soft  soap 
one  quart,  crude  carbolic  acid  one  pint,  aud 
water  two  gallons,  would  have  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Grinnell  fouud  that  bis  chickens  took  to 
the  caterpillars  amazingly;  and  while  chick¬ 
ens  are  not  the  best  helpers  in  a  garden,  Mr. 
Grinnell  wisely  concluded  he  would  get  some 
return  from  this  mammoth  plague,  if  nothing 
more  than  some  fat  chickens.  Whether  this 
insect  is  double-brooded  or  not,  remains  to  be 


seen. 


“Practical.” — Mr.  Geo.  R.  Peck  spoke 
some  forcible  words  before  the  students  of  the 
Kansas  Ag.  College.  He  thinks  that  the  word 
•‘practical”  is  a  little  overworked.  Though 
good  in  itself,  and  tilled  with  beneficent  possi¬ 
bilities,  it  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  un¬ 
worthy  aims  and  degrading  purposes.  We 
quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  oration,  re¬ 
gretting  we  have  uot  space  to  present  it.  from 
beginning  to  end  as  it  appears  in  the  Indus¬ 
trialist,  published  by  this  enterprising  college, 
and  edited  by  the  faculty:  “  But  1  say  uuto 
you  that  if  all  our  prairies  were  covered  with 
practical  men,  thick  as  the  daisies  od  a  New 
England  common,  they  would  be  worth  less 
than  one  man  who  stands  for  the  truth  though 
the  Heavens  fall.  If  you  are  to  be  a  farmer, 
I  beseech  you  to  raise  good  wheat,  for  good 
wheat  makes  good  bread:  but  remember  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  needs 
the  companionship  of  kindred  minds;  he  needs 
love,  joy.  and  the  sympathy  that  grows  in 
tender  hearts.  There  was  once  a  royal  plow¬ 
man  who  followed  his  team  along  the  nillside, 
singing  his  idle  songs,  and  shocking  the  souls 
of  his  practical  neighbors;  but  the  whole  world 
is  thankful  that  God  gave  us  Robert  Burns.” 

_ “It  is  not  the  size  but  the  quality  of  the 

fruit  that  determines  its  value.” . “I 


would  rather  ride  with  Don  Quixote,  that  im¬ 
mortal  dreamer,  charging  embattled  wind¬ 
mills,  than  to  live  with  no  other  aim  than 
material  success.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before;  but  it  is  infinitely  greater  to  make 
truth  grow  in  the  place  of  falsehood,  and  cour¬ 
age  in  the  place  of  fear.” . “But,  stand¬ 

ing  face  to  face  with  the  students  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  school,  I  tell  you  plainly  science  fails 
of  its  true  purpose  if  it  does  not  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  something  higher  and  better  than 

itself” . “The  only  individual  right  that 

any  man  can  legitimately  claim  from  the  State 
is,  that  he  shall  be  treated  precisely  like  every 
other  man  in  the  same  situation.  That  is  jus¬ 
tice— the  justice  which  is  tbe  majesty  of  States 

and  the  glory  of  every  commonwealth” . 

....“Where  combination  is  possible,  competi¬ 
tion  is  impossible,  said  George  Stephenson 
years  ago.  How  rapidly  all  the  industries  of 
tbe  country  are  gathering  into  vast  aggrega¬ 
tions,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Lloyd. in  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  North  American  review  for  June. 
Coal,  iron,  cotton,  glass,  lumber,  chemicals, 
sugar,  barbed  wire,  oil,  everything  we  eat, 
drink  or  wear,  is  wholly  or  partially  controlled 
by  combinations  whose  sole  object  is  to  keep 

up  prices.” . “We  all  understand  what 

is  meant,  when  a  thousand  men  refuse  to  work; 
they  have  struck  for  higher  wages.  Butw’hatis 
meant  when  a  thousand  men  are  notified  that 
their  wages  are  reduced  10  per  cent?  It  means 
that  capital  has  struck  for  higher  profits.  I 
cauuot  understand  how  one  is  wrong  and  the 

other  right.” . “Commercial  freedom,  in 

the  highest  Reuse,  is  no  doubt  essential  to  our 
social  progress;  but  freedom  is  misnamed 
when  it  permits  one  man  to  rob  another,  or 
six  men  to  rob  the  rest  of  the  community.”... 

. . . .  “How  often  is  the  foolishness  of  to-day  the 

wisdom  of  to-morrow; 

*  »  »  •  and  may  be  wildest  dreams 

Are  but  the  needful  pretudes  of  tbe  truth.’  ” 

Kerosene  Mixture —Prof.  A.  J.  Qook 
says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  mixture  is  a  complete  cure 
for  lice  on  plants.  He  likes  best  the  following 
mixture:  One  quart  of  soft  soup,  one  gallon 
water,  and  one  pint  of  kerosene.  The  soap 
and  water  are  heated  to  the  boiliug  point,  the 
kerosene  is  added,  and  all  are  well  stirred. 
Tho  mixture  is  permanent.  Iu  every  case 
where  this  is  tried  it  has  killed  all  the  lice  aud 
restored  the  vigor  of  the  trees.  A  compound 
of  kerosene  and  milk  is  uot  so  easily  got,  is  not 
so  readily  mixed,  is  not  so  permanent  as  a 
mixture,  uud  does  not  zoom  to  give  the  trees 
and  shrubs  such  a  send-off  as  does  the  soap 
aud  kerosene.  Prof.  Cook  uses  the  kerosene 
and  milk  10  to  one.  It  kills  the  lice  instantly. 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Puck  defines  the  Agricultural  Fair  to  be 

“ tbe  farmer’s  daughter. ”... . 

Time  is  money;  but  it  is  not  tho  kind  of 
money  one  ought  to  spend  in  bur-rooms,  says 

the  N.  O.  Pioyuue. . 

Prof.  Atwater  expresses  it  in  this  way: 
“The  man  of  science  who  respects  practice, 
feels  great  satisfaction  in  meeting  men  of 

practice  who  believe  in  science.” . 

Tue  London  Garden  remarks  that  any  rub¬ 
bish  will  do  for  market  purposes,  if  it  looks 

well  and  keeps  well.” . 

Fancy  Farming.— Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  his  late  address  before  the  Starrs  Ag. 
School,  Bpoke  kindly  of  “  fancy  farmers.”  He 
said  that  a  gentleman  must  have  two  stores 
in  the  city  to  support  one  farm  in  the  country. 
He  has  fancy  barns,  faucy  stock,  fancy  poul¬ 
try,  fancy  stone  walls.  Mr.  Beecher  confessed 
that  he  was  one  of  ’em.  It  takes  six  months 
of  lecturing  to  pay  for  six  months  of  farming. 
Plain  farmers  laugh  at  all  this.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  a  good  thing;  for  men  with  money 
may  thus  show  farmers  without  money  how 
such  things  can  be  done.  Since,  he  went  to 
Peekskiil  every  farm  around  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  has  increased  in  market  value  25  per 
cent. ;  they  have  better  farms  and  better  stock. 
The  faucy  farmer  is  the  fool  that  makes  all 
the  neighborhood  wise.  Let  us  speak  kindly 

of  the  fancy  farmer.... . 

Dead  Capital. —Now  what  would  you 
think  of  a  man,  asked  Mr.  Beecher,  who  had  a 
laboratory  100  feet  square,  aud  who  fenced  off 
20  feet  in  one  corner  for  nse,  aud  let  all  the 
rest  go?— let  it  go  without  yielding  a  cent? 
That  is  what  he  thinks  of  a  farmer  who  has 
three  times  as  much  laud  as  he  can  use  aud 
improve.  What  would  you  think  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  factory  that  had  no  capital  to  run  it? 
Farmers  in  New  England  own  more  laud  than 
they  can  do  justice  to.  It  is  dead  capital. 
They  work  a  little  part  of  it,  and  all  the  rest 
is  dead  waste.  Farmers  should  calculate  as 
manufacturers  do;  find  out  how  much  they 
can  profitably  use,  and  own  no  more ;  settle 

that  and  then  go  ahead . 

He  spoke  of  his  own  boyhood  experience  on 
a  farm  and  of  his  tow  pantaloons — no  jacket, 
no  vest,  only  one  suspender,  and  all  held  to¬ 
gether  by  one  button;  if  that  gave  way,  al 
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was  lost.  It  was  a  handy  and  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  for  getting  into  bed — one  button, 
one  flirt  of  the  trousers,  one  jump,  and  he  was 

in  bed!  . .. . . . . . ........ 

The  day  is  coming,  Mr.  Beecher  said,  when 
timber  is  going  to  be  timber  in  New  England. 
It  is  said  that  he  that  plants  forest  trees  plants 
for  posterity :  and  the  same  thing  is  said  of 
pears.  He  never  planted  at  Peekskill  any 
pears  till  after  ho  was  fifty,  and  he  has  picked 
pears  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  f  a  farmer  is 
fairly  intelligent  and  industrious  and  abstains 
from  whisky  he  will  prosper,  and  his  children 

will  rise  up  to  bless  him  . 

Interesting  experiments  made  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wiscotison  Ag.  Ex.  Sta¬ 
tion,  go  to  show  that  corn  smut  is  not  lessened 
by  soaking  the  seed  in  blue  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  cooper)  or  carbolic  acid.  In  one  case  bunch¬ 
es  of  the  smut  found  on  the  corn  were  sown 
upon  the  row*  of  corn,  and  yet  this  corn 

suffered  no  more  from  smut  than  the  rest . 

Mr.  Culverwell  of  England  claims  to 
have  made  a  cross  bet  ween  a  strawberry  and 
a  raspberry.  Dr.  Focke  of  Bremen,  au  au¬ 
thority  on  hybrids,  doubts  it . 

In  another  very  interesting  series  of  exper¬ 
iments  made  by  Trof.  Henry,  it  was  found 
that  sorghum  seed  has  a  value  of  only 
a  little  over  half  that  of  corn  meal,  for 
fattening  pigs.  Chemically  the  difference  in 
value  between  sorghum  seed  and  Indian 
corn  is  far  less  than  bis  trials  would  Indicate. 

The  Live  Stock  Indicator  says  that  a  sight 
of  nonsense  is  being  printed  from  time  to 
time  about  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  rais¬ 
ing  si  Ik -worms  They  are  ail  right  for  some 
persons  and  some  places;  but  the  average 
mortal  can  invest $8  in  a  down  good  business 
hens  (not  thoroughbreds  either),  and  with 
half  the  care  may  realize  from  them  ten 
times  t  he  profit  he  or  she  would  ever  make 

from  a  bushel  of  silk  worms. . . . . . 

The  Mobile  Register  makes  the  remark  that 
a  lot  of  designing  dead  beats  who  liaug  uround 
Washingtou  City,  aud  live  off  the  Govern inent 
by  their  wits,  have  planned  a  bureau  of  silk 
culture,  to  receive  from  Congrats  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $150, 000 L... . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

We  left  Harper’s  Ferry  at  dawn  of  day,  and 
the  train  sped  on  past  great  fields  of  luxuriant 
clover  and  flue  fields  of  wheat.  The  country 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  the 
farms  wore  an  attractive  and  prosperous  look. 
The  track  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road 
followed  the  bed  of  the  Potomac  River  for  the 
most  part,  and  from  the  moment  the  ascent  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  was  begun,  the 
scenery  occupied  the  entire  attention  of  the 
travelers,  and  there  is  prob*ably  none  finer  on 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

At  Piedmont  a  second  engine  was  added,  as 
the  ascent  became  more  difficult.  For  miles 
the  roai  lay  along  the  brink  of  the  deep  bed 
of  the  river,  the  bottom  of  which  was  only 
visible  at  intervals.  Coal  cropped  out  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  mountains,  aud  mountain 
streams  came  gurgling  down  in  refreshing 
abundance.  Thu  coal  cars  used  on  this  road 
are  peculiar.  They  ure  like  three  largo  irou 
boilors  joined  together,  and  arranged  so  that 
the  coal  can  be  let  out  of  the  bottom.  As  we 
ascended  the  mouuluins  and  approached  the 
level  at  the  top,  where  Deer  Park  and  other 
mountain  summer  resorts  are  located,  at  an 
altitude  of  2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  the  foliage 
of  certain  trees  presented  a  curious  appear¬ 
ance.  The  cold  weather  had  killed  the  first 
leafage  und  a  second  crop  of  leaves  was  com¬ 
ing  out-  Toward  the  dose  of  day  we  reached 
the  Ohio  River,  and  continued  on  our  way 
through  Southern  Ohio  until  Chicago  Junction 
was  reached  late  at  night,  where  we  alighted 
for  a  few  hours'  rest  aud  sleep.  The  country 
we  passed  through  in  Ohio  was  not  attractive, 
having  the  appearance  of  extreme  newness, 
and  of  pioneer  living.  At  Chicago  Junction, 
which  is  about  38  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
excellent  butter  was  selling  for  10  cents  per 
pound  and  eggs  for  12  cents  a  dozen,  while 
milk  brings  five  cents  a  quart  the  year  round. 

Many  Germans  seemed  to  have  settled  in  the 
country,  and  their  comfortable-looking  dwell¬ 
ings  of  hewed  logs  were  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance  devoid  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Rome  of  these 
rude  houses  looked  as  if  they  had  been  built  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet  Summer  after 
Summer  they  stand  roasting  in  the  boiling 
sun,  if  a  house  can  be  said  to  roast.  As  we 
crossed  into  Indiana,  the  country  improved. 
There  were  good  fields  of  corn,  and  many  of 
wheat.  We  had  seen  no  Jersey  cattle  in  the 
fields  since  leaving  Marylaud  aud  Virginia. 
Hogs  abounded,  and  windmills  were  frequent¬ 
ly  seen.  The  women  who  entered  the  cars 
wore  more  or  less. tawdry  jew  elry,  with  imita¬ 


tion  diamond  ear-rings;  while  their  teeth 
showed  ro  acquaintance  with  the  tooth  brush. 
Showy  yellow  chaius  about  the  neck  and 
dangling  bracelets  were  affairs  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  taking  care  of  the  teeth.  For 
miles  before  reaching  Chicago  the  land  is  low 
and  wet,  and  the  people  fairly  plant  their 
bouses  in  pools  of  water.  Everything  is  low 
aud  flat,  the  lake  is  os  high  as  the  land,  and 
one  wonders  how  the  land  is  to  be  drained. 
For  some  distance  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
cars  run  over  the  Illinois  Central  Road,  so  that 
upon  entering  Chicago  the  surroundings  are 
very  attractive.  Various  suburban  stations 
are  passed  through.glimpses  of  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  with  its  stately  buildings,  are  obtained, 
with  the  great,  lake  at  the  right  hand,  until 
finally  the  train  stops  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  Great  North  Middle 
West  is  reached. 

My  former  visit  to  Chicago  was  before  the 
41  Great  Fire;”  but  the  city  impresses  me 
much  the  same  now  as  then.  I  liked  it  then, 
and  I  like  it  now.  I  know  of  no  other 
city  quite  like  it  for  energy,  for  dash, 
and  “go.”  It  has  no  picture  galleries 
or  museums,  no  fine  gardens  worth  men¬ 
tion.  Its  parks  are  numerous  and  pretty, 
but  every  mound  and  hill  and  lake  in 
them  have  been  artificially  formed.  The 
trees  are  small,  and  the  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
two  weeks  later  than  at  Philadelphia.  A 
great  many  beds  of  pelargoniums  are  in  splen¬ 
did  bloom.  In  Garfield  Park — renamed  from 
Central  after  the  President's  death  -an  ar¬ 
tesian  well  was  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  ob 
taining  water  to  fill  a  lake.  At  a  depth  ot 
two  thousand  foot  or  more,  a  flowing  well  was 
reached,  which  acts  like  u  fountain,  and  the 
water  is  highly  charged  with  mineral  proper¬ 
ties,  largely  chalybeate.  A  large  artificial 
lake  is  filled  from  this  well,  and  people  come 
with  bottles  and  jugs  to  fill  them  with  the 
medicinal  fluid. 

The  cable  street- cars  are  quite  a  feature  of 
interest,  and  it  is  indeed  a  novel  sight  to  see 
these  headless  cars  moving  through  the  street 
with  no  motor  in  view.  We  visited  the  cable 
engine  works,  where  the  power  is  equal  to 
2.200  horses,  aud  the  equivalent  of  seven  tons 
of  coal  are  consumed  daily.  But,  as  in  muny 
engine  houses  of  Chicago,  stable  manure  and 
shavings  are  largely  substituted  for  coal.  Al¬ 
though  the  machinery  for  propelling  cars  by 
means  of  a  cable  is  ingenious  and  necussnrilv 
very  expensive;  the  cost  is  less  than  by  horse 
power,  aud  this  method  will,  in  all  probability, 
become  generally  adopted  throughout  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  country,  for  which  all  lovers 
of  horses  will  be  duly  grateful. 

Chicago  has  no  markets,  or  practically 
none.  Provision  stores  have  superseded  the 
old  market  system,  as  being  a  grout  deal  more 
convenient,  and  they  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  city.  The  restaurants  are  good  and 
not  dear.  Home  of  the  hotels  are  marvels  of 
luxury  and  showy  ornamentation.  The  shop 
keepers  utilize  the  side-walks  to  quite  an  ex 
tent  in  displaying  their  wares.  The  city  is 
essentially  cosmopolitan  iu  its  newspapers 
aud  variety  of  population.  One  sees  all  sorts 
and  kinder  people  in  tile  busy  streets,  it  is 
a  study  to  note  the  different  styles  of  dress 
worn  by  women.  All  the  fashion  illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  patronized.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  are  cheap,  anil  we  have  bought  among 
other  things  some  large,  clear,  red  plums— 
wild,  probably— that  looked  more  tempting 
than  they  proved  to  be  delicious.  We  visited 
the  handsomely  fitted-up  Court  House,  and 
court  rooms,  aud  the  shabby  Board  of  Trade 
that  is  soon  to  be  superseded  by  fine  new 
quarters  of  vast  dimension*.  The  Board 
of  Trade  is  very  much  of  a  bedlam,  well  pep¬ 
pered  with  corn  and  wheut  and  other  grains 
thickly  over  the  floor,  and  small  paper  bags 
holding  samples  of  grain.  To  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  grain  dealers  from  the  gallery, 
one  wonders  that  grain  and  hay  are  ever  ac¬ 
tually  bought  and  sold  through  that  medium. 
A  lawyer  told  Anaximander  an  amusing 
story  indicative  of  the  esprit,  ilu  corps  of  the 
Chicago  people.  One  of  their  most  prominent 
citizens,  who  is  always  iu  debt  up  to  his  eyes, 
i?ave  a  dinner  to  Lord  Coleridge,  when  that 
English  jurist  was  In  this  city,  und  a  creditor 
of  the  host  levied  upon  the  dinner,  so  that  the 
dispenser  of  that  sumptious  repast  had  to  pay 
the  bill  presented,  before  he  could  invite  his 
guests  to  the  dining  room.  Although  the  story 
immediately  became  current,  not  a  newspaper 
in  Chicago  alluded  to  the  occurrence  out  of 
regard  for  her  distinguished  citizeu,  who  is 
capable  of  makiug  an  immensely  funny  speech ; 
and  very  witty  and  agreeable  people  the  world 
over,  are,  as  a  rule,  poor  financiers. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Alabama. 

Sand  Springs,  Limestone  Co.,  July  10.— We 
had  a  cold,  wet,  backward  Spring;  not  much 
planting  was  done  until  after  Easter.  Corn 
and  cotton  are  very  backward;  but  since  the 
first  cf  June  they  have  been  coming  on  amaz¬ 


ingly,  for  we  have  been  having  good,  season¬ 
able  rains.  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  abundant. 
Grass  aud  oats  look  well.  Wheat  was  very 
thin  on  the  ground  owing  to  late  sowing  and 
being  poorly  put  in.  and  the  cold  Winter.  The 
grain  is  good,  and  we  wei-e  not  much  troubled 
with  the  rust  or  the  fly.  It  was  harvested 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  we  call  it  about 
a  half  crop.  Wheat  sells  at  $1 ;  corn,  60  cents; 
oats,  50  cents;  cow- peas  from  f  l  to  $2;  bacon, 
12& cents;  beef  cattle,  $2  to  $3  gross;  eggs, 
10  cents;  butter,  10  cents  to  20  cents;  flour,  $3 
to  |4  per  100  pounds.  w.  m. 

California. 

Middletown,  Lake  Co.,  July  4.  —  This 
year  has  been  peculiur  for  California:  usually 
the  rainy  season  clows  about  the  first  of  April, 
but  this  year  we  have  had  so  much  wet 
weather  that  grass  has  kept  green;  the  ground 
is  wet,  and  a  great  amount  of  hay  has  been 
spoiled.  To  offset  these  losses,  we  have  a 
prospect  of  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  It  has 
lieen  a  good  year  for  planting  vineyards,  sow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa,  etc.  w.  r.  c. 

Canada. 

Fort  Qtj’  Appelle,  N.  W.  T.,  July  7.— The 
fore  part  of  the  Summer  was  rather  dry  out 
here;  but  the  rains  of  the  past  two  weeks  have 
greatly  revived  all  the  crops.  No  frost  round 
here  this  Summer;  tho  past  few  days  have 
been  cool.  The  Rural  seeds  are  growing 
well,  especially  the  peus;  the  pods  are  filling 
well.  l.  M. 

Galt,  Waterloo  Co  ,  Ont.,  July  5. — The 
Rural  I  consider  second  to  no  paper  on  this 
continent  iu  agricultural  aud  horticultural 
information.  The  Rural  Union  Corn  is  look¬ 
ing  fine  Tho  tomatoes  did  well,  and  are  now 
flno  plants.  The  peas  were  fine:  all  used  up; 
planted  the  first,  week  in  Mav,  they  were  fit 
for  use  ou  Juno  21.  Flower  seeds  uot  much  of 
a  success,  but  they  did  uot  get  a  fair  chance. 
The  Blush  Potato,  which  did  bo  well  last,  sea¬ 
son  from  small  seed,  is  doing  very  poorly 
this  season;  planted  in  both  field  and  garden, 
It  looks  poor  alongside  of  the  Elephant,  Beauty 
of  Ilebron,  and  two  or  three  other  kinds.  (Jur 
crop  prospects  are  good.  Hay  fair,  about  half 
secured.  Wheat  looking  very  well.  Bariev 
and  oats  looking  splendid.  Potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips  have  got  a  good  start,  as  wo  have  had 
fine  rains  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Apples, 
from  some  cause,  will  ho  short  one-half.  Hmall 
fruits  pretty  good.  Plums  and  cherries  a  com¬ 
plete  failure;  trees  all  dying  out.  Peaches 
not  much  grown  in  our  county.  r.  b. 

Listowell,  Ont,,  July  1. — Lost,  Winter 
was  very  hard  on  tho  fall  wheat,  and  most  of 
it  was  no  good;  still,  here  and  there  a  field 
protected  by  wood  will  turn  out  very  good. 
We  have  lost  about  all  our  trees  planted  lust 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  most  of  our  grapes  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  although  in  some  cases 
they  had  been  planted  five  or  six  years.  With 
me  Moore's  Early  stood  the  best,  and  Duchess 
(white),  three  years  planted,  though  last  year 
it  made  vigorous  growth,  is  dead.  The  Outh- 
bert  Raspberries,  although  iu  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
posed  situation,  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Fruit, 
generally  here  will  be  scarce,  except  apples, 
crabs,  and  possibly  pears.  Strawberries, 
gooseberries  and  currants,  especially  black, 
will  bo  euly  half  a  crop,  aud  in  some  p luces 
not  that.  A  frost  in  May  caught  the  fruit,  Just 
as  it  was  setting.  a.  j.  c. 

Ht.  Giles,  Prov.  Quebec,  July  5.— Of  the 
seeds  of  tho  It.  N.-Y.  Pea  about  one-half  came 
up  and  one-third  of  these  died  out  when  about 
six  inches  high.  I  could  not  find  any  insect 
troubling  them  The  rest  are  doing  very  well, 
and  are  exactly  as  represented  in  the  eugrav 
ing.  Hors  ford’s  Market  Pea  is  very  dwarf; 
pods  only  now  forming;  a  few  of  these  also 
missed  R  N.-Y.  Corn  and  Tomatoes  were 
both  killed  by  frost  on  May  31,  except  four 
tomatoes  and  five  stalks  of  the  corn,  which 
were  hurt  but  not  killed.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  mostly  failed.  The  Champion  Oats  are 
splendid.  I  dibbled  in  the  seed  in  rows  12 
inches  apart  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows ; 
they  have  tillered  so  that  they  are  already 
much  too  thick.  We  are  at  least  15  days  later 
than  last  year.  May  was  very  wet  and  cold ; 

J uue  dry  and  hot ;  both  months  very  windy. 
Hay  ts  light;  grain  and  the  potatoes  not  in¬ 
jured  by  the  frosts,  are  average  crops.  Beans, 
corn  and  garden  stuff  generally  are  failures. 
Apple  aud  plum  trees  in  many  places  killed  by 
the  frost.  Some  of  my  neighbors  complain 
sadly  of  the  Colorado  pest;  but  I  find  very 
few  compared  with  the  numbers  in  previous 
seasons.  w.  h.  t. 

Dakota. 

Altoona,  Spink  Co.,  July  5. — Away  out  in 
this  “desert  country,”  crops  are  looking  flue. 
Barley  is  almost  ready  for  the  harvest  aud  is 
uu  immense  crop,  good  for  50  bushels  per  acre. 
We  sow  mostly  a  six-rowed  variety.  I  see 
scattering  heads  of  bald  barley  in  my  field,  as 
described  by  "H.  M.  J.”  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
418,  and  his  suggestion  beiug  a  good  one,  I 
shall  pick  out  and  sow  some  by  itself.  This  is 
a  better  year  for  corn  than  for  wheat;  the 


weather  was  too  warm  in  Spring  during  stool- 
ing  season  for  wheat,  but  it  was  fine  for  corn. 
Old  land  corn  looks  fine,  aud  bids  fair  to  be  a 
good  crop;  the  stand  aud  color  are  good. 
Wheat  is  doiug  well,  hut  will  fall  about  five 
bushels  per  acre  short  of  last  year’s  yield. 
Oats  ore  the  last  seeds  we  sow.  aud  the  dry 
weather  of  three  weeks  ago  set  them  back,  but 
late  rains  have  improved  them.  My  Cleveland 
R  N.  Y.  Peas  are  ripe  and  shelled;  T  think  they 
are  tbo  earliest  pea  I  have  ever  sown.  My 
wife  thinks  much  of  the  Garden  Treasure 
seeds:  wo  have  a  flue  flower  bed  from  them. 
My  R.  N.-Y,  tomatoes  are  doing  finely:  I 
hope  to  find  among  them  some  tomatoes  suit¬ 
able  for  this  climate.  Tho  farmer  has  nothing 
to  complain  of  In  this  country  this  year  Bar¬ 
ring  hail-storms,  the  harvest  will  bo  bountiful. 

M.  c.  P. 

Chapklle,  Creek  Valley,  Hughes  Co., 
July  6. —The  prospects  for  all  kinds  of  crops 
in  this  vicinity  are  good,  except  in  this  valley, 
where  everything  was  completely  destroyed 
hy  the  hail  storm  of  July  1.  Even  tho  prairie 
grass  after  tbo  storm  presented  the  appearance 
of  having  been  mown,  while  the  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  etc. .  wore  cut  to  pieces  and  driven  into 
the  ground.  Htock  that,  happened  to  be  out  in 
the  storm  were  severely  injured.  Windows 
were  broken,  even  the  siding  aud  shingles  on 
the  houses  were  split  aud  broken  into  slivers. 
The  storm  seems  to  have  extended  from  north¬ 
east  to  south-west  for  about  10  or  12  miles, 
covering  a  strip  from  two  to  three  miles  wide. 
I  had  25  acres  of  wheat,  five  acres  of  oats  and 
a  fine  garden  destroyed— all  my  crops.  Thus 
the  work  of  a  soason  is  swept  away  in  half  an 
hour,  and  this  being  my  first  crop  iu  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  rather  discouraging.  To  see  what 
might  have  furnished  us  our  Hviug  this  Win¬ 
ter,  paid  our  debts,  and  furnished  seed  for  a 
larger  crop  next  year  all  gone,  makes  one  feel 
almost  like  giving  up,  for  truly 
Of  Hi!  sail  wortls  of  ton  Sue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these,  It  might  have  been 

H,  8.  C. 

Jamestown,  Stutsman  Co.,  July  5.— Crops 
are  all  looking  well.  Wheat  very  heavy. 
Farmers  are  all  jubilant,  expecting  from  25 
to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  and  barley  good. 
Potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  be 
immense  crops  this  year.  o.  o. 

Mandan,  Morton  Co.,  Juty  4.— It  lias  been 
remarkably  wet  here  through  June  and  up  to 
date.  For  about  three  weeks  past,  almost 
every  afternoon  it  would  begin  to  thunder- 
generally  in  the  west,  about  six  o’clock,  aud 
there  would  be  one  continued  roar  of  heaven’s 
artillery,  attended  with  heavy  wind,  and  a 
few  times  hail  would  precede  the  rain.  I  hear 
of  considerable  damage  having  been  done,  but 
the  injury  was  light  at  my  place,  o.  w.  o. 

I  own. 

Excelsior,  Mahaska  Co.,  July  11.— Tho 
Union  Corn  isdoing  well,  except  some  few  hills 
injured  by  the  “worm."  The  rest  is  doing 
splendidly:  1  planted  it  May  15;  it  is  now 
about  4‘,;  feat.  high.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Peas  I 
planted  on  May  20:  I  planted  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  the  Horsford's,  and  the  American 
Wonder  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same 
ground.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  American  Wonder,  and  Horsford’s  is 
three  weeks  later  than  either.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
were  ready  for  use  about  June  25;  Horsford’s 
are  not  quite  ready  yet.  I  aui  saving  all  of 
the  R  N  Y,  for  seed;  have  nearly  a  quart. 
They  are  a  very  nice  pea;  very  regular  in 
size  of  pod,  with  six  and  eight  peas  in  most  of 
the  pods.  The  tomatoes  are  doing  well.  My 
wife  is  very  proud  of  the  Garden  Treasures. 
She  has  a  very  nice  show  of  flowers  from  the 
seeds.  w.  n.  r. 

Liberty  Center,  Warren  Co.,  July  6.— 
Our  crops  here  are  everything  we  could  wish: 
corn  looks  grand,  and  Is  being  laid  by  iu  splen¬ 
did  condition;  rye  good,  and  almost  ready  for 
the  reaper.  Oats  and  wheat  promise  abundant 
yields,  and  potatoes!— if  I  should  attempt  giv¬ 
ing  tho  bare  facts  of  their  promised  yield,  I 
fear  I  would  be  classed  with  the  Editor  of  the 
Rural  for  veracity.  But  if  nothing  happens 
to  mar  the  prospect,  I  don’t  think  they  will 
bring  more  than  10  or  If*  cents  per  bushel  this 
Full.  I  think  everybody  has  taken  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  planting  more  than  usual  last 
Spriug.  The  ants  of  the  community  have 
their  corn  laid  hy  and  we  busy  cutting  their 
clover,  and  the  drones  are  fast  following  suit. 

J.  H.  M. 

[Our  friend  is  somewhat,  mistaken  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  advice  we  gave. 
We  said  that  owing  to  the  low  prices  commonly 
paid  for  the  last  crop  of  potatoes,  it  was  very 
likely  that  a  much  smaller  crop  would  be 
planted  this  year,  so  that,  there  would  be  a 
scarcity  next  season,  aud  consequently  higher 
prices,  and  we  advised  our  friends  not  to  fol¬ 
low  the  general  example  in  greatly  curtailing 
the  acreage  under  potatoes. — Kdh.1 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co  ,  July  5. — Our  wheat 
and  oats  are  in  stack,  aud  promise  to  be  by 
far  the  best  ever  raised  in  the  county.  Ad- 
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jacent  counties  are  equally  fortunate.  Tbe 
change  during  the  past  three  weeks  has  been 
really  wonderful.  It  seems  a  long  and  some¬ 
what  cool  season  is  beneficial.  From  what  we 
can  learn,  fields  will  yield  25  to  85  hushels  per 
acre.  Rains  and  heat  have  just  made  the 
corn  jump,  and  it-  is  now  about  equal  to  tbe 
average  year.  Gt&88  anil  vegetables  are  fine. 
Castor  Beans  in  small  acreage,  farmers  being 
afraid  of  the  crushing  combinations.  J.  B. 

Louisiana 

Colli  nsburg,  July  8 —The  Rubai,  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures  have  done  well,  some  being 
very  beautiful.  Wheat  and  oats  did  not  do 
well:  had  they  been  planted  in  the  Fall,  they 
would  have  been  better.  [They  were  Fall 
varieties.— Eds.]  Corn  did  remarkably  well, 
maturing  very  early  with  ears  of  good  size. 
Will  save  it  all  to  plant  next  year.  d.  a.  d. 

Maryland. 

Wkstovkr,  Somerset  Co.,  July  10.— After 
having  an  abundance  of  rain,  we  are  now 
having  cool  weather,  clear  and  bright,  de¬ 
lightful  for  all  out-door  work  The  whistle 
aud  hum  of  the  steam  thrasher*  are  heard  in 
every  direction,  getting  out  the  wheat  harvest, 
which  promises  a  very  fair  yield.  Oats  have 
been  improved  wonderfully  by  the  recent 
rains  Corn  is  looking  well;  some  fields  are 
commencing  to  tassel .  Large  quantities  of 
potatoes  are  being  shipped;  also  small  fruits, 
of  which  i  here  is  an  unusually  large  supply. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  production  of  our 
section,  on  Tuesday  last  th  morning  freight 
train  left  our  station  with  88  loaded  cars  of 
produce,  consisting  chiefly  of  potatoes,  grain, 
berries,  apple*  and  tomatoes  These  were  all 
gathered  within  a  distance  of  14  miles,  that 
being  the  distance  of  the  terminus  of  the  road 
below  t  his  point,  there  being  no  brunches  or 
feeders  to  the  road  below.  An  average  of 
two  car  loads  of  produce  por  mile  we  think 
very  good  for  a  comparatively  new  country. 

s.  o.  ». 

1>Ihn«ucIi  ii  setts, 

Holland,  Hampden  Co.,  July  7. — Crops 
are  looking  nice  now.  We  have  had  large 
showers  recently,  and  shall  get  a  fair  crop  of 
hay,  if  the  farmers  will  wait  aud  let  it  grow. 

w.  s.  W. 

Mltsourl. 

Carthage,  Jasper  Co.,  July  7.— Everything 
is  on  the  boom.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  doing 
well.  Wheat  all  in  the  shock.  Crop  fully  up 
to  the  average;  yield  promises  to  be  verj  large 
and  the  quality  of  the  very  best  kind.  But 
little  stacking  has  been  done,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rain*  of  last  week.  Oats  are  now  ready 
for  the  sickle,  and  the  crop  is  good.  Corn  i« 
doing  its  level  best.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
are  good.  Apples,  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 
Peaches,  none.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Pea  did  well, 
and  was  tit  to  use  in  C6  days  from  planting; 
bight  of  vlue,  three  feet.  The  Hereford's  Market 
Garden  Pen  was  very  productive,  and  about 
the  same  in  season  with  us  as  McLean’s  Little 
Gem.  The  Black  Champion  Oats  have  not 
done  very  well  for  me.  I  gave  t  hem  garden 
soil,  hut  they  have  made  rather  a  poor  growth 
aud  seem  to  be  late.  The  Rural  Union  Corn 
was  planted  April  lfi,  and  is  no*  in  silk.  The 
tomato  plants  are  doing  well.  The  Garden 
Treasure  seeds  I  gave  to  my  daughter  and  she 
planted  them,  aud  now  most  of  them  are  in 
full  bloom  and  are  very  pretty.  \v.  c.  D. 

Nebraska. 

Washington,  Harlan  Co.,  July  1 — I  sowed 
the  R.  N.-Y.  Peas  on  April  10,  and  harvested 
them  the  first  ot  last  week.  The  Horsford’s 
are  just  right  to  cook.  The  Champion  O  tts 
are  not  headed  yet;  they  are  rank  in  growth 
and  promise  well.  My  wife  has  a  fine  bed  of 
flowers  from  the  Rural  seeds.  The  Uniou 
Corn  is  just  ready  to  tassel  out  aud  is  about 
three  feet  high;  it  looks  well;  planted  May 
15th.  My  Blush  and  White  Elephant  Potatoes 
blossomed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Early  Rose,  planted  April  7th.  Blush  was 
plat! tod  April  Pith  The  wheat  and  rye  I  shall 
plant  t  his  Fall.  People  have  begun  to  cut  rye; 
wheat  will  be  ready  to  cut  next  week.  All 
crops  are  heavy  in  this  county  and  promise  a 
bountiful  harvest.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  though  there  are  some  barley  and  oats. 
Cora  is  looking  well,  aud  if  the  hot  winds  of 
July  and  August  do  not  scorch  it,  it  will  be  a 
good  crop.  G.  m  p. 

New  Jersey. 

Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  July  9.  —  The  receut 
sti>i  in  of  wind  and  raiu  did  considerable  dam 
age  to  wheat.  My  peach  trees  came  through 
without  having  a  limb  broken,  thanks  to 
close  pruning  w  hile  young,  and  a  vigorous 
shortening  iu  the  Spring.  My  neighbor  was 
not  so  fortunate;  he  let  all  tin?  wood  tnat.  his 
trees  had  made,  remain,  and,  like  miue,  they 
were  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  but  it  was  on 
long  limbs,  which  rendered  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  w  ind,  ami  his  trees  are  ruined 
while  1  tearing  their  first  crop.  r  w,  8. 

New  York. 

Bortvjlle,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  July  5.— I 


planted  the  Cleveland  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea 
May  2fltta ;  to  day  there  are  pods  large  enough 
to  pick  for  table  use — just  40  days  from  plant¬ 
ing.  They  were  in  blossom  in  20  days  from 
planting.  On  April  27th.  1  planted  D.  M 
Ferry’s  Extra  Early  Kent  Peas,  and  on  June 
27t,h,  1  bod  peas  for  dinner,  picked  from  the 
vine*.  These  were  frozen  twice  before  blos¬ 
soming.  which  must  have  put  them  lock 
somewhat.  They  beat  anything  I  ever  plant¬ 
ed  before.  1  notice  t  hat  to  decide  on  the  ear¬ 
liness  of  peas,  they  should  be  planted  after 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed;  say  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  in  this  locality,  in  order  to 
ripen  in  the  shortest  time  from  planting. 
Tbe  same  varieties  planted  in  t  he  latter  part, 
of  May,  will  ripen  from  five  to  teu  days  soon¬ 
er  from  planting  than  if  planted  the  latter 
part  of  April,  a*  they  will  come  up  three  to 
eight  days  sooner  than  the  early  planted. 

G.  w  .P. 

South  Carolina? 

Aiken,  Aiken  Co.,  July  7. — With  three  ex¬ 
ceptions.  it  has  rained  daily  for  three  weeks. 
The  rain  is  now  pouring  down,  and  grass  is 
over-running  everything.  Although  we  had 
a  heavy  crop  of  peaches,  they  proved  a  loss  on 
account  of  rot.  s  c  s. 

Virginia. 

Hampdkn  Sydney  Colle  jk,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Co.,  July  «.— The  grass  crop  was  good; 
wheat  an  average  crop;  winter  oats  a  very 
good  crop;  spring  oats  also  good ;  a  large  crop 
of  tobacco  has  been  planted,  and  it  is  growing 
finely.  The  corn  crop  on  low  grounds  will 
probably  lie  light  on  account  of  too  much 
rain  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  growing 
finely.  We  had  our  first  meas  of  Rural  Toma¬ 
toes  to  day.  Some  of  t  hem  are  very  fine,  and 
1  have  saved  some  seed.  The  Surprise  Wheat 
has  done  well  this  season,  some  heads  having 
as  many  as  80  grains.  The  Shumaker  and 
Fultzo  Clawson  have  done  quite  well.  The 
Black  bearded  Centennial  is  not  of  much  ac¬ 
count,  except  as  a  curiosity.  The  Black 
Champion  Oats  are  too  late  for  this  climate. 

H.  c. 

Wisconsin, 

Plover,  Portage  Co.,  July  8.— Small  grains 
and  corn  are  unusually  promising  all  over  this 
sectiou.  A  good  deal  of  the  corn  is  from 
waist  to  shoulder-high.  Grass  generally  very 
light.  Potatoes  good ;  bugs  innumerable;  not 
the  usual  amouut  of  land  in  potatoes.  Small 
fruits  are  almost  a  total  failure.  Long,  cold 
east  aud  nort  h  east  w  inds  early  iu  Spring,  and 
frost  last  of  May,  have  destroyed  19  SOths  of 
berries,  and  those  vines  that  were  the  most 
carefully  kept  clean  aud  free  from  runners 
have  suffered  most.  When  the  snow  went  off 
the  beds  could  not  have  looked  better.  Rasp¬ 
berries  that  were  nicely  trimmed  and  tied  up, 
all  died  down  mid  have  sprouted  from  the 
roots.  My  Blush  Potat  oes  are  doing  splendid¬ 
ly.  The  Shumaker  Wheat,  is  changing  color 
— it  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it.  1  sowed  the 
Black  bearded  Centennial  September  10— 
what  little  1  had— the  same  day  as  the  Shu¬ 
maker.  1  had  no  faith  in  it.  One  plant  lived 
through  the  Winter;  it  has  four  heads.  The 
length  must  be  enormous — must  be  5J£  or  six 
inches.  Have  sowed  one  pound  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Wheat  and  two  pounds  of  Scotch  Fife. 
Both  are  beautiful,  and  give  promise  of  a  fine 
yield.  My  Welcome  Oats  are  a  wonder  to  all 
beholders  I  sowed  10  ounces  which  I  raised 
last  season.  )  am  more  and  more  delighted 
with  the  Rural  Go  right  ou,  my  brother, 
with  your  grand  work.  Like  many  other 
poor,  superannuated  preachers,  it  is  very  sDUg 
work  for  me  to  live.  Old  ago  aud  disease  , 
make  it  very  hard  for  me  to  work;  but  while 
my  life  is  spared  I  want  the  Rural  aud  shall  i 
have  it,  if  1  possibly  can  get  it  c  s. 


FRUIT  QUERIES,  ETC. 

liber,  Falls  Church,  Fa, — 1.  1  am  establish¬ 
ing  an  experimental  vineyard  on  a  plot  of 
laud  with  an  eastern  ex|>osuro.  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  to  use?  2.  1  purchase  sulphate 
of  | K) tail),  dissolved  S.  C.  Rock  (acid  phos 
pliate),  dissolved  bone  aud  plaster,  and 
mix  my  own  fertilizer.  What  do  1  need  in 
addition  to  the  above!  Would  muriate  of 
potash  be  better  than  sulphate  because  of  the 
suit  which  it  contains?  8  What  implement  is 
used  in  applying  kerosene  emulsion,  aud  whut 
is  its  price?  4  Will  one  or  two  buudfuls  of 
wood  ashes  around  the  base  of  squash  vines 
prevent  the  attacks  of  the  borer?  5  Would 
not  ‘  Lawford’s  Cold  Water  Dip”  he  good  for 
spraying  trees!  It  is  a  good  insecticide.  fi. 
What  is  the  best  chemical  fertilizer  for  grow¬ 
ing  German  Millet  7  Should  a  scythe  be 
grouud  all  ou  one  side,  like  a  chisel,  or  ou 
both,  like  a  knife,  aud  should  it  be  held  so 


that  the  stone  marks  will  run  toward  or  from 
the  heel? 

Ans.— 1.  Ashes  and  bone  dust  are  specific 
manures  for  grapes.  2.  l  he  mixture  named 
would  induce  strong  growth,  and,  we  think, 
would  be  better  for  fruiting  vines  without  the 
plaster,  and  we  should  greatly  prefer  the  sill 
pbate  to  muriate  of  potm-h.  8,  Tbe  Wooda- 
son  Bellows;  it  is  sold  by  all  the  leading 
seedsmen  Two  kinds  are  made,  one  for  dry 
powder,  the  other  for  applying  liqnid.  There 
is  a  reservoir  to  hold  the  fluid,  so  placed  that, 
by  working  the  bellows  the  wind,  in  its  rapid 
passage,  causes  a  partial  vacuum  and  the 
liquid  arises  and  is  caught  by  tbe  current  of 
air  and  forced  out  in  a  cloud  of  spray.  Brice 
$2  00.  4.  We  think  uot;  but  it  would  cause  a 
strong,  rapid  growth,  aud  thus  aid  tbe  plants 
to  overcome  the  Injury.  Rome  experiments 
are  beingmade  a!  the  New  York  Experimental 
Station  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  liquid  or 
anything  that  will  by  being  offensive  or  for 
any  other  cause,  keep  the  borers  away;  but  so 
far,  we  think,  no  sure  preventive  has  been 
found.  5  We  hope  you  will  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  report  results.  0.  The  one  you  pre¬ 
pare  for  corn,  with  a  few  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  added.  7,  Scythes  arc  made  in  two  ways, 
what  arc  called  “half  set’’  aud  “full  set'’. 
Tbe  “full  set”  has  the  part  from  the  crease 
towards  the  edge  turned  so  that  if  a  straight 
edge  was  placed  on  the  back  and  edge  it  would 
rest  on  the  face  of  the  scythe  as  far  back  us 
the  crease;  in  the  “half  set”  the  straight,  edge 
would  only  touch  the  back  aud  edge,  and  if 
placed  on  either  side  it  would  be  found  that 
the  “web”  was  carried  back  so  that,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  it  would  strike  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  “full  set”  should  all  be  ground 
ou  the  under  side.  The  “half  sot”  should  bo 
ground  equally  on  both,  and,  of  course,  the 
thinner  it  is  grouud.  provided  the  steel  is  good, 
the  easier  it  will  cut. 

A  SORELY  AFFLICTED  MARE. 

A.  /?. ,  Oshilovsa,  Iowa,  One  of  my  mare* 
had  nearly  got  over  an  attack  of  “distemper” 
when  she  began  to  run  at  the  nose  very  freely 
aud  broke  out  under  the  jaws,  whore  the  sores 
ran  for  three  days,  and  then  dried  up.  On  the 
day  this  happened  1  had  worked  her  a  little, 
and  then  turned  her  into  the  pasture,  where 
she  remained  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
her  nigh  hind  leg  and  one  of  her  front  legs 
began  to  swell,  and  soon  all  her  legs  aud  un¬ 
der  her  chest  were  swollen.  Two  days  later 
one  of  her  eyes  looked  red,  aud  a  few  hours 
afterwards  “it  was  gone.”  Then  her  nose  be¬ 
gan  to  swell,  and  she  could  hardly  breathe. 
About  a  week  afterwards  sores  appeared  all 
over  her  legs,  exuding  horrible  matter  aud 
smelling  terribly.  As  it  wus  warm  weather, 
the  blow1  flies  got  ou  her,  aud  soon  maggots 
teemed  in  the  sores.  Turpentine,  carbolic 
acid,  and  every  other  thing  we  could  think  of 
were  used  iu  vain.  When  the  swelliug  in  the 
nose  had  gone  down,  a  couple  of  “hunches” 
appeared  there,  and  ou  opening  them  a  lot  of 
blood  and  other  matter  flowed  out  Fiually 
she  died.  What  ailed  her,  and  how  should 
she  have  been  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF  K.  1,.  Kit, BORN,  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  fust  stage  of  the  disease  was  due  form 
of  “horse  distemper,"  more  specifically  knowu 
as  strangles.  From  this  attack  the  mare 
ought  to  have  recovered  with  such  simple 
treatment  as  keeping  in  u  light,  well-ventil¬ 
ated  stable,  aud  feeding  ou  soft,  nutritious 
foods,  with  occasional  hot  brau  mashes  aud 
poultices,  or  warm  fomentations  to  the  throat 
to  favor  the  formation  of  matter.  Inasmuch 
as  the  throat  broke  aud  rati  freely  aud  the 
animal  was  recovering,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  second  attack  was  due  either  to  over¬ 
work  or  to  faults  iu  care  aud  feeding.  The 
horse  was  at  this  time  very  susceptible  to  any 
cause  which  tended  to  deplete  the  already 
weakened  system.  The  second  attack  was 
what  is  known  to  veterinarians  as  Burpura 
linemotrhagiea,  an  erruptive,  non  contagious, 
intermittent  lever,  w  hich  not  uncommonly  fol¬ 
lows  strangles  or  other  forms  ot  "horse  distem¬ 
per,”  especially  where  there  has  been  exposure, 
overwork,  close,  ill  ventilated  stables,  or  lack 
of  proper  care  and  good,  nutritious  food, 
Judging  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
at  the  outset,  there  was  little  or  no  hope  fur 
i  the  case  iu  question.  The  projicr  treatment 
would  have  been  a  course  of  diuretics,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  would  remove  water  from  the 
blood, together  with  hitter  tonics uud  anodynes, 
according  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
patient.  Tbe  swellings  should  have  been 
buthed  freely  with  astringent  and  antiseptic 
solutions.  To  successfully  treat  the  severe 
forms  of  Burpura  litemorrbagica  requires  a 
skilled  practitioner.  Had  *uch  beeu  at  hand, 
the  life  of  the  horse  might  possibly  have  beeu 
saved. 

DAIRYING  OR  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY— WHICH f 

,/.  L.  O.,  Wilmington,  Del. — 1  have  charge 
of  two  farms,  aud  think  ot  changing  one  or 
both  from  dairying  to  sheep.  It  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  our  Delaware  farmers  that 


sheep  are  hard  on  land,  eating  too  close  or 
even  pulling  up  the  grass.  1  have  112  acres 
in  excellent  condition;  would  200  sheep  be 
too  many  for  that? 

Ans. — We  know  so  little  about  the  land  aud 
the  surroundings  that  we  can  hardly  advise. 
As  a  rule,  milk  dairying  will  pay  better  than 
permanently  keeping  sheep,  as  commonly 
followed.  Sheep  do  bite  tbe  grass  quite  close, 
and  if  the  laud  is  overstocked,  they  are  quite 
apt  to  kiil  out  some  of  the  best  grasses;  but 
kept  as  they  should  be,  for  instance,  fed  n 
grain  ration  every  day,  so  as  to  be  kept  grow¬ 
ing,  and  sold  as  soon  as  n  ature  and  fat,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  others,  sheep  keeping 
near  a  large  city  can  be  made  profitable  and 
at  the  same  time  enrich  the  soil.  But  we 
think  the  most  money  could  be  made  by  our 
friend,  were  he  to  feed,  each  Winter,  lambs 
coming  one  year  old,  buying  them  in  the 
Fall,  and  putting  them  into  good  winter- 
quarters,  aud  feeding  high  on  the  hay  grown, 
aud  on  plenty  of  grain,  so  as  to  make  them 
fat  by  February  or  March.  This  will  give 
abundance  of  manure,  and  insure  large  crops 
of  grass  aud  grain.  Money  can  also  be  made 
by  feeding  wethers,  buying  them  as  “stores” 
in  the  Fall  and  feeding  during  Winter.  For 
thl*  purpose  a  cross  of  one  of  the  Down  breeds, 
preferably  the  Shropshire,  on  common  Merino 
ewes,  would  be  a  good  sort  With  the  present 
tariff,  sheep  husbandry  in  which  wool  grow¬ 
ing  is  t  he  chief  object  m  view,  will  hardly  pay 
ou  high  priced  Eastern  lands,  except, perhaps, 
where  small  flocks  are  kept  as  "scavengers” 
ou  a  farm.  On  the  cheap  lands  of  the  South¬ 
west  and  on  tbe  Plains  it  will  still,  doubtless, 
pay  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

TANKAGE,  ETC. 

II.  M.,  Paris,  Canada. — 1.  Is  not  packing 
house  refuse,  such  as  is  made  at  the  large 
packeries  at  Chicago,  the  basis  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilizers  advertised  iu  the  “States?”  2. 
What  special  element  does  the  turnip  crop 
take  from  the  soil,  aud  how  far  does  this  fer 
tllizer  meet  tbe  demand  for  it  ?  3.  A  re  Osgood 
&  Co  ,  Jones  of  Biughampton.nud  the  Chicago 
Scale  Co ,  all  of  whom  advertise  in  the 
Rural,  reliable?  4.  Are  Ruta  bagas  used  in 
tbe  cities  for  any  other  purpose  thau  the  table 
— for  making  jams  and  preserves,  for  ex¬ 
ample? 

Anh. — 1  This  is  what  is  sold  as  tankage,  and 
is  largely  used  by  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
It  should  be  harrowed  or  cultivated  into  the 
surface  soil.  2.  Ruta  bagas  take  from  the 
soil,  in  every  100  pouud  of  their  ashes,  51 
pounds  of  potash,  7  pounds  of  soda,  15  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  10  pounds  of  lime,  8 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  5  pounds  of 
Chlorine.  Ill  addition  to  the  fertilizer  you  are 
using,  we  should  recommend  applying  hard 
wood  ashes  liberally  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  800 
pouuds  per  acre.  3.  Wo  thiuk  they  are  reli¬ 
able,  ami  will  give  you  just  what  they  agree. 
4.  We  thiuk  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  use 
made  of  them  except  for  the  table.  You  must 
remember  that  if  each  person  here  were  to  eal 
but  a  single  turnip  iu  a  whole  year,  many 
thousand  bushels  would  be  needed  to  supply 
the  demand. 

A  PLUM  ORCHARD. 

H.  G.,  Hamburg,  Conn.— I  think  of  inclos¬ 
ing  a  half  acre  of  ground  through  which  runs 
a  creek,  and  planting  the  place  with  plum 
trees  aud  using  it  as  a  heu  yard,  to  keep  the 
curculio  in  check.  How  far  apart  should  the 
trees  be  planted;  how  many  years  will  it  be 
until  they  are  likely  to  bear,  and  how  many 
hens  can  J  keep  ou  the  ground,  and  should 
the  trees  be  planted  in  Spring,  or  Fall  ? 

Ans —Blum  trees  should  be  planted  iu  the 
Spring  and  not  less  than  14  feet,  apart,  so  that 
the  halt  acre  would  aecoaimodate  about  1U0 
trees.  With  good  care,  if  fair-sized  trees  are 
planted,  they  will  begin  to  have  paying  crops 
about  six  or  seven  year*  alter  planting.  The 
half  acre  of  laud  would  accommodate  about 
300  heus,  if  carefully  looked  after  and  proper¬ 
ly  fed.  Whether  they  would  effectually  de¬ 
stroy  the  curculio  or  uot:  they  would  be  very 
efficient/  in  keeping  down  the  weeds  aud  iu 
helping  to  enrich  the  soil.  There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  us  to  just  how  effectual 
poultry  are  as  curculio  destroyers,  aud  fur¬ 
ther  careful  tests  are  necessary.  Should  they 
fail,  jarring  is  effectual  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

TOBACCO. 

G.  F.  H  ,  Somers,  Mich. — Which  is  the  best 
tobacco  for  Michigan,  and  how  is  it  cured  for 
smoking? 

Ans  — We  thiuk  the  “Connecticut  Seedleaf” 
is  the  most  reliable  for  you.  Tobacco  is  “top¬ 
ped”  at  from  eight  to  12  leaves  high,  aud  after¬ 
wards  carefully  “suokered.”  When  “mature,” 
it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  after  lying 
for  a  short  time  in  the  sun  to  wilt,  is  drawn  to 
the  house  anil  hung  ou  poles,  tops  downward. 
Here  it  dries  slowly  for  several  months.  It  is 
then  in  damp  weather  takou  down,  and  put  in 
large  piles,  uud  as  rapidly  as  possible  it  is 
“stripped"— the  leaves  are  takeu  off.  Tne«e 
are  placed  iu  “hands,”  and  closely  tied  with  a 
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will  then  smoke  in  a  pi|»e.  The  smoking  to¬ 
bacco  of  commerce  is  “manufactured,”  ••doc¬ 
tored,”  and  most  of  it  •‘drugged*’*  till  few 
would  use  it  if  they  knew  what  it  contained; 
and  we  can’t  see  how  any  really  neat,  tidy 
person  of  good  taste,  will  use  the  stuff  any 
way  or  at  any  time. 

RAISING  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

D.  A.  B.,  Troy,  Vt. — How  can  I  raise  the 
Trailing  Arbutus!  Will  it  grow  from  seeds  or 
slips? 

Ans.— Under  exceptional  circumstances  it 
may  be  made  to  grow  and  thrive  in  the  garden; 
but  generally  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  es¬ 
tablish.  Patches  of  it  lifted  from  open,  dryish 
places,  rather  than  from  shady,  mossy  woods, 
where  all  the  roots  are  preserved  intact,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  garden  and  given  a  place 
as  near  the  most  favorable  natural  conditions 
as  possible — with  hope.  But  although  It  may 
live  for  a  year  apparently  unhurt,  it  is  likely 
after  that  to  decline.  In  pots,  box  as  and  cold- 
frames  we  have  known  it  to  grow  and  prosper, 
and  transplanted  thence  to  a  somewhat  shady, 
moist  place  in  the  gardeu  in  leaf-mold  and 
peaty  earth,  to  grow  well.  But  we  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  garden  as  beautiful  and  vigorous 
as  In  its  wild  state.  Of  course,  it  can  be  raised 
from  seeds,  but.  we  should  not  advise  the  at¬ 
tempt  either  from  seeds  or  slips,  except  by  way 


?  ’  8.,  I 'lover,  Il  fs, — What  is  the  cause  of 
mildew  ou  potato  viues?  Is  there  uuy  remedy  ? 

Ans.— There  is  a  rust  that  attacks  potato 
vines,  that  is  the  first  stage  of  the  rot.  There 
is  also  a  mildew,  or  rust,  that  is  probably 
caused  by  very  hot,  (lamp  weather.  For  tlie 
first  uo  one  has  as  yet  found  a  remedy;  nor 
does  any  one  know  the  cause.  For  the  mil¬ 
dew  caused  hi*  climatic  influences,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  could  we  know  beforehand  what 
the  weather  would  be. and  mulch  with  some 
coarse  material,  it  would  l>e  prevented. 

A.  L.  C.,  Perth  Amboy,  N,  ./, — To  whom 
should  I  apply  for  advice  concerning  pension 
claims? 

Ans. — To  any  pension  agent  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  your  city  or  Philadelphia.  So  much 
rascalitv  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  dealings  of  pension  agents  with  their  pa¬ 
trons,  that  we  must  decline  to  recommend  any 
special  agent.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

■I.  II.  S.,  llillman,  Mich.—  1.  The  RuRALsays 
%-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  can  be  bought 
in  New  York  for  (5.3  cents  per  foot, 
and  one  inch  pipe  for  cents;  are  couplings 
included?  2.  How  long  are  the  pieces  usually 
made? 

Ans  — l.  Yes.  2.  From  12  to  20  feet.  It 
can  be  ordered  of  any  particular  length  be¬ 
tween  these  limits,  we  think.  The  pipe  cun  ho 
obtained  from  the  nearest  plumber,  or  if  there 
is  uo  plumber  iu  the  next  town,  stove  dealer’s 
or  tin-smiths  can  generally  supply  it.  The 
above  are  the  wholesale  prices. 

A  Header ,  Addison,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  .speci¬ 
men  of  Coleoptera,  and  asks  its  genus,  species, 
and  the  common  name? 

Ans.  —It  is  of  the  genua  Elater;  species  Ocu- 
latus.  The  common  name  is  spring-beetle,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  faculty  these  beetles  have  of 
throwing  Iheuisolvos  upward  with  a  jerk 
when  laid  ou  their  bucks.  Oculatus,  the  spe¬ 
cific  name,  refers  to  the  large,  oval,  velvet- 
black  spot,  like  an  eye,  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax,  Just  back  of  the  heud  of  the  beetle. 

G.  W.  P.,  Portvilte,  N.  Y. — Will  peas, 
taken  from  this  year’s  vines,  do  to  plant  this 
season  for  a  second  crop? 

Ans.— Of  course,  they  will  grow;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  will  amount  to 
anything,  as  the  weather  would  bo  so  wet  and 
cold  thut  they  would  almost  certainly  mildew 
and  fail  to  ripen. 

W.  II.  L.,  St.  Giles,  Canada. — If  I  sow 
spring  rye  iu  September  and  do  not  let  it  head 
out,  will  it  ripen  next  Spring! 

Ans. — Much  would  depend  upon  the  severity 
of  the  Winter  and  the  umount  of  snow  cover¬ 
ing.  If  it  wintered  successfully  it  would,  uo 
doubt,  produce  a  crop. 

A.  F.  K.,  Chester  Springs,  Pa  ,  sends  sam¬ 
ples  of  wheat  for  name. 

Ans.— No.  1  looks  like  C’lawson.  No.  2  is 
Velvet  Chaff.  No.  3  is  one  of  the  so  called 
i’alestiue  or  Southern  Wheats,  sold  in  this 
country  as  Uolden  Grains. 

F.  V.  It  ,  Liberty,  Va. — Does  plaster  lose  its 
strength,  uftor  being  ground,  if  kept  in  bags? 

Ans.— It  loses  nothing  if  kept  any  length  of 
time. 

N.  E.  R.,  Bvaman's  Corner,  N.  Y.,  sends 
plant  for  name. 

Ans.— It  is  Purple  Rarl>erry. 

C.  B.  K. ,  Milo,  la.,  asks  about  the  use  of 
lime  for  defecating  sorghum  molasses.  The 
whole  subject  of  making  sorghum  molasses 
and  sugar  will  be  exhaustively  treated  by 
Prof.  Wiley,  Chemist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  series  of  articles,  the  first 
of  which  iH  published  iu  this  issue. 
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B,  I  „  Hastmys,  Neb.— 1,  My  tomatoes  are 
troubled  with  small  black  bugs  which  have 
long  wings  aud  very  small  bodies.  They  get 
on  the  leaves  ami  cause  them  to  curl;  what 
are  they,  uud  how  can  I  prevent  them  from 
hurting  the  plants?  2.  Is  it  better  to  have  a 
board  floor  iu  the  hen- house  or  not.  3  What 
is  the  best  food  for  young  chickens  and  ducks? 
4.  How  can  1  raise  a  cral>-upple  tree  from  a 
cutting? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  impossible  from  soiuiperfect  a 
description  to  identify  the  bugs;  but  whatever 
they  are,  if  they  eat  the  leaves,  the  kerosene 
emulsion  will  kill  or  drive  them  away,  and 
so  will  Rutiaeh  Powder.  2.  Unless  the  ground 
is  quite  dry,  it  is  much  the  best  to  use  a  tight 
floor,  laylug  close,  slanting  platforms  under 
the  roosts,  to  catch  the  droppings,  and  these 
should  be  cleaned  as  often  as  once  each  week, 
the  droppings  being  put  into  barrels  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil  or  plaster.  3.  The  best,  food  for 
very  young  chicks  and  ducks  is  coarse  ground 
oatmeal  with  hard  boiled  eggs;  no  matter  if 
the  eggs  are  spoiled,  they  are  still  good  for 
the  clucks;  wet  the  oat-meal  in  milk.  When 


Ln’t  GIVE  mo  your 
atld  would’nt  give  ; 
a*  1  over  saw.  r  tc 


of  experiment.  • 

BLOODY  MILK. 

J.  McG. ,  Methuen,  Mass. — One  of  my  cows 
has  a  two-weeks  old  calf,  and  has  given  bloody 
milk  the  two  or  three  times  I  milked  her,  how 
should  she  be  treated? 

Ans. — If  our  friends  would  ouly  keep  the 
Rural  on  file,  they  could  readily  refer  to  its 
columns  for  information  on  numerous  difficul 
ties  that  are  likely  to  rise  now  and  then  on  a 
farm.  This  is  especially  true  iu  cases  of  the  ail¬ 
ments  of  live  stock.  For  instance,  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  June  28th  last,  page  418,  «e  are  told  that 
bloody  milk  is  caused  by  congestion  of  the 
udder  and  the  flue  net- work  of  the  milk  ducts. 
The  glands  secrete  blood  instead  of  milk. 
The  only  effective  treatment  is  to  reduce  the 
the  feed,  giving  onlya  bran  mash  and  no  corn, 
and  even  the  pasture  should  be  light,  (live  a 
cooliug  laxative,  as  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts. 
Give  also  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  every 
second  day  for  a  week.  Bathe  the  udder  with 
cold  water  after  milking,  and  keep  the  boast 
quiet.  A  cow  once  affected  will  probably 
prove  more  profitable  for  liecf  than  milk. 

arrangement  of  a  small  hot-housk. 

W.  F.  T.,  Sherburne,  Canada. — How 
should  a  12xlfl  foot  hot- house  be  heated  and 
how  should  the  pipes  run?  I  want  to  raise 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  aud  a  few  Itodding 
plants. 

Ans.— Buy  one  of  the  small  boilers  (base- 
burning  water  heaters)  made  by  our  promi¬ 
nent  hot  house  boiler  makers.  These  are  very 
efficient,  economical  and  easily  managed,  and 
can  be  put  up  by  any  practical  mechanic. 
Ordinarily,  Iu  a  12  foot  wide  house,  the  best 
and  most  convenient  arrangement  is  to  run 
the  pipes  arouud  under  the  side  benches.  Eu¬ 
less  you  wish  to  raise  tomatoesaud  cucumbers 
early  enough  to  fruit  in  your  house,  you  will 
not  need  more  than  ordinary  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature,  say  45w  in  Winter;  economizing  sun- 
heat  In  Bpring  will  give  you  what  extra  heat 
you  may  require. 

ROW  TO  WRITE  ON  ZINC  LABELS. 

J.  H.,  Westbury,  N.  i'.— What  is  a  recipe 
for  indelible  ink  for  writing  on  ziuc  labels. 

Ans. — We  And  the  following  recipe:— One 
dram  of  verdigris,  one  of  sal  ammoniac  pow¬ 
der,  and  half  a  dram  of  lamp-black,  aud  mix 
them  with  10  drams  of  water.  We  don’t 
know  how  good  it  is.  But  why  use  an  iudel- 
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IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

NOM-Exulo*lv0  Steam  EdkIiil-k,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse  PowerSjThreHhlUK  MuciilncH,  Straw -Preserving 
Threshers,  Lt»Dow‘8  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows, Eagle  Sulky  llorne  Rakes, Culllvutont.Feed  Mills, 
Seed  Steamers, fit e.ele.  WnBEUcil*#fjr.i.K'Kl,ii  .Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1880.  Send  for  Illustrated  OutuloKiie. 
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FRUIT  EVAPORATOR! 


|  Nil  MACHINE  OK  ITS 
KINII  IN  Till;  jtlAltKKT. 
It  lias Iiocti  hi  use  for  I O  years, 
with  liialdy  sailsiiu-iory  re- 
eiilla.  \\ e  mu 1. 1-  <>  QlYCC 

Tim  two  smaller  O  OIZXO 
sizes  for  convenience  of  miiiuII 
cuidtaliMiM,  aud  for  sections 
winiro  the  fruit  oroi>  Is  not  very 
Jiirve.  Band  for  llrsrripiiv* 
C'treulnr  and  l»-sl Imoiilo Ih  to 

S.  E.&  J.  M.  SPROUT, 

MUNCY.  PENNA. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

X-'XrATJIM-  DRXBmS. 

Awarded  the 

*11. VK.lt  111  Kl>  A  I. 

Ovi  r  all  competitors  at,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair.  Mu. 

The  operation  Is  sueh  that  they 
retain  (  lit-  natural  fruit  llavor.  The 
evaporation  Is  the  most  rapid, 
with  least  fuel 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  far  lory  use. 
We  Manufacture  the  (test  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  ninklMif  Ap|>l<;  Jelly 
from  cider  without  sugar. 

Send  for  Illuslrutod  Circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

liellowM  KhIIm,  Vt. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDINO 
Saturday.  July  19. 

A  E.  E.  — J.  H.  M.-W.  J.  C.-J.  N.P.-W.  R.  C.- 
O.  D.-S.  and  S.— C.  W.  Z.-C.  E.  P.-H.  B.-M.  E.  IX— 
H.  S.-J.  N.  W.-E.  W.  K.  M.  F-W.-W.  H.  R.-N.  J  C. 
— H.  C.— W.  L.  S.-H.  S.  C  — B.  P.  M„  thanks-Y.  M.— 
C.  S.  C.— W.  R.,  wheat  for  name  received— M.  M.  C. 
thanks— F.  D.  C.-A.  B.  A.-H.  M  G.-B.  F.  J. 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

\  C  AUkC  two-flfthsof  the  Seed 

\  rJir  ,  id  rmiuiisir  ..f  tha 


r  T  °  aud  one-half  of  the 
(Qjr^f  Fertilizer.  Lighti'tin  the  draft,  Pre- 
Nj/V  I  vents  cIokkuik  Need  will  corne  up 
several  days  sooner.  50  percent,  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  “How  to  RaU * 
WAraf."Seed  Drill  Regulator  Co. Lsmotit, Centre  Co. Pa 


of  your  soil,  we  would  say  that  raw  boue  flour 
is  just  the  best  special  fertilizer  you  can  use. 
It  gives  no  potash  aud  little  nifcrogtm.  Now 
if  it  should  not  improve  your  crops,  add  uu- 
leacbed  ashes  or  sulphate  of  potash  to  the 
bone,  and  also  nitrate  of  soda  There  are  no 
soils  too  rich  in  bone  (phosphoric  acid)  and  it 
remains  in  the  soil. 

W.  II.  R.,  Chittenden,  Vt..— What  has  been 
the  result  of  using  kuinit  as  a  fertilizer  in  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds? 

Ans.— Please  read  the  accountof  our  potato 
experiments  in  the  Rural  of  July  5.  it  will 
there  appear  that  kainit,  whetherused  iu  large 
or  medium  quantity,  has  no  effect  except  to 
turn  the  leaves  a  yellowish-green.  This  ia 


Farmers! 


(1*1  4^ WILL  BUY  a  FORMULA  of  POWELL’S  PRE» 
•N  I  IMliEI)  CHEMICALS  for  WII  EAT,  which,  wilh- 
vf/Lfv'oiit  any  trouble,  you  can  mix  at  home,  making  a  Ton 
of  Good  Fertilizer,  that  will  not  only  produce  a  Large  Yield 
of  Grain,  but  will  bring  the  Grass  in  abundance.  Leading 
farmers  in  every  State  as  reference.  Write  for  Pamphlet,  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper.  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Powell’s  Pure  fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Miscellaneous. 

L.  M.,  Fort  Qu\  Appelle,  N.  W.  T.—l.  No 
fall  wheat  has  ever  been  sown  here;  but  we 
aie  thinking  of  putting  some  in,  the  coming 
Fall.  Would  it  be  well  to  put  it  in  early,  aud 
would  Spring  wheat  do  well  if  sown  in  the 
Fall?  2.  How  should  alkaline  spots  in  a  field 
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ities”  of  the  soil ;  and  as  no  one  knows 
what  these  “capabilities”  are,  this  proviso 
is  sure  to  lead  to  much  litigation.  A 
great  principle,  however,  has  been  affirm¬ 
ed  in  the  declaration  that  compensation 
for  improvements  is  due  to  the  tenant, 
and  the  present  act  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  more  effective  legislation  sooner  or 
later. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  V  ORKER, 

No.  S4  Pa bk  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  JULY  26,  1884. 


We  sent  several  heads  of  our  cross-bred 
wheat  and  rye  to  Prof.  Thomas  Meehan, 
who  replies  as  follows;  “As  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  specimen  before  me,  you 
have  a  genuine  hybrid,  and  the  fact  is 
very  interesting,  indeed.” 

♦  '  — 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yokker  begs  to  offer 
$10  for  the  largest  potato,  without  prongs 
or  secondary  tubers,  delivered,  postage  or 
expressage  prepaid,  at  this  office  before 
November  1st.  The  name  of  the  sender 
should  be  written  on  the  wrapper,  and  the 
variety  and  manner  of  cultivation  should 
be  stated  by  postal  card. 


Prok.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  has  always  shown 
himself  the  friend  of  right-doing.  The 
Rural  has  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  thank  him  for  frank,  fearless  advice. 
In  a  private  note  just  received  (and  we 
are  not  sure  he  wiil  be  pleased  that  we 
should  print  any  part  of  it)  he  says:  “One 
of  the  very  strongest  points  of  the  Rural 
has  always  been  that  the  Editor  would 
not  speak  well  of  a  new  fruit  or  plant,  or 
anything  else,  for  money — not  unless  he 
really  thought,  it  worthy,  and  he  has 
made  many  of  us  readers  believe  that  this 
is  his  way  of  doing.  It  will  pay  in  money 
to  continue  this  plan,  and  of  course  in 
satisfaction.  1  well  remember  when  he 
hesitated  about  printing  my  second  set,  of 
articles  giving  the  results  of  seed  tests. 
The  next  mail  brought  a  letter  saying, 
‘Send  on;  1  will  print  them,  let  what  will 
be  the  result.  T  am  ashamed  of  my  hesi¬ 
tation.’  ” 


Like  Begets  Like  is  as  true  in  veget¬ 
able  as  in  animal  physiology.  It  will  pay 
to  go  through  the  fields  and  select  enough 
seed  for  a  breeding  pilot.  Heads  enough 
of  wheat,  oats  or  barley  can  soon  be  picked 
to  plant  one-fortieth  of  an  acre. — a  plot 
33x33  feet.  It  is  but  little  work  to  go 
through  the  variety  of  potatoes  which  you 
wish  to  retain,  and  mark  with  suitable 
stakes  those  hills — models  in  every  way 
— from  which  you  wish  to  select  seed  for 
the  breeding  plots,  A  few  hours  are 
enough  to  go  through  a  small  part  of  the 
corn  field  where  this  corn  is  most  promis¬ 
ing,  and  cut  the  tassels  from  every  stalk 
not  in  every  way  perfect,  and  which  does 
not  contain  in  addition  two  or  more  ear- 
sets.  A  few  hours  spent  in  these  ways 
would  certainly  result  in  a  better  strain  ol‘ 
seeds,  and  a  few  years  of  persistent  selec¬ 
tion  -would  show  that  “blood  would  tell,” 
even  in  plants. 


Thk  English  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.,  from  the  operation  of  which  English 
tenant-farmers  hoped  for  much  relief, 
fails  to  give  them  satisfaction,  and  there 
is  cause  to  fear  that  it  will  not  be  much 
more  beneficial  than  the  abortive  act  of 
1875  was.  It  came  into  operation  only 
on  the  first  of  this  year,  and  already  the 
influence  of  the  landlords  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  their  lawyers  have  induced  many 
tenants  to  enter  into  agreements  which 
will  render  its  provisions  of  no  material 
advantage  to  them.  The  law,  it  is  true, 
provides  that  agreements  renouncing  rec¬ 
ompense  for  temporary  improvements, 
such  as  manuring,  chalking,  and  liming, 
arc  void  unless  “fair  and  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation”  be  afforded  by  means  of  priv¬ 
ate  contract;  but  as  there  is  no  definition 
of  a  “  fair  and  reasonable  compensation,” 
tenants  are  induced  to  accept,  a  mere  nom¬ 
inal  award,  and  few  of  them  will  have 
the  spirit  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
to  upset  their  unfair  contracts.  As 
for  permanent  improvements,  with  the 
exception  of  drainage,  the  act  does  not 
provide  compensation  for  them,  except 
where  the  landlord’s  consent  to  their  ex¬ 
ecution  has  been  obtained,  and  the  con¬ 
sent  is  generally  withheld ;  and  where  a 
tenant  holds  under  a  six  months’  notice  to 
quit,  he  will  not  dare  to  drain  without 
the  landlord’s  consent.  The  standard  of 
compensation  laid  down  is  the  value  of 
the  improvements  to  the  incoming  tenant, 
less  what  is  due  to  the  “inherent  capabil¬ 


RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 


Recently  a  report  came  from  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  that  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States  had  been  negotiated,  and  would 
shortly  be  announced.  For  some  months 
it  had  been  known  that  the  project  of 
such  a  treaty  was  under  discussion,  and 
hence  credit  was  generally  given  to  the 
rumor.  Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen, 
however,  has  just,  declared  that  no  treaty 
of  the  kind  has  been  negotiated  between 
the  two  countries.  From  the  first,  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada 
in  1847,  the  measure  has  always  met  with 
a  strong  opposition  in  this  country,  and 
to-day  the  opposition  is  as  active  and 
vigilant  as  it  ever  was.  The  arguments 
against  it  have  been  lengthy,  but  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

First :  such  treaties  have  heretofore  put 
money  into  no  American  pockets  except 
those  of  a  few  traders,  who  did  a  remun¬ 
erative  commission  business,  so  that  free¬ 
traders  alone  now  advocate  such  a 
measure.  Second:  it  is  doubtful  whether 
treaties  which  touch  the  revenue  can  be 
negotiated  in  the  ordinary  constitutional 
way — by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate — and  a?  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  alone  is  invested  with  authority 
to  originate  legislation  affecting  the  rev¬ 
enue,  it  is  thought  that  the  correct, 
method  for  securing  such  u  treaty  would 
be  by  legislation  originating  in  t  hat  body. 
Third:  the  proposed  treaty  would  be  em¬ 
barrassing  in  view  of  “the  most  favored 
nation”  clause  in  our  treaties  with  other 
countries,  as  equally  favorable  terms 
might,  be  claimed  by  other  nations 
with  whom  we  have  such  treaties. 
Fourth  :  Canada  not  being  an  independent 
Government.,  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
Dominion  would  imply  that  we  must  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  England,  and  this  country 
has  been  put  to  a  disadvantage  in  all  our 
treaties  with  Great  Britain.  Tn  the  pres¬ 
ent.  case  such  a  treaty  would  open  our 
markets  to  the  products  of  Canadian  soil, 
while  Canadians  would  continue  to  pur¬ 
chase  manufactured  goods  from  the  Mo¬ 
ther  Country.  Fifth :  at  present  the  fede¬ 
ral  relations  in  Canada  are  strained ;  the 
interests  of  the  different  provinces  are  not 
identical ;  and  this  is  not  therefore  a  hope¬ 
ful  time  to  establish  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries  on  a  new  basis 
on  mutually  advantageous  terms.  Sixth: 
recent  tariff  debates  in  the  Dominion  Par¬ 
liament  do  not  indicate  a  feeling  suffi¬ 
ciently  friendly  towards  a  renewal  of  reci¬ 
procal  commercial  relations ;  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  determination  here  that  such 
a  treaty  shall  be  conceded  only  on  solicita¬ 
tion  from  the  other  side.  Seventh:  the 
disputes  between  our  fishermen  and  those 
of  the  Dominion  with  regard  to  the  joint 
ownership  of  the  Canadian  shore  fisheries, 
have  produced  a  great  deal  of  bitterness 
in  maritime  New  England,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent.  and  unlawful  conduct  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  fishermen  towards  those  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  properly 
condemned  by  the  Canadian  authorities, 
nor  has  any  adequate  provision  been  made 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  attacks. 
Eighth:  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada 
would  injure  the  farmersof  Maine,  Vemont,, 
and  New  York,  by  the  closer  competition 
that  would  result  from  the  greater  impor¬ 
tation  of  Canadian  agricultural  products, 
at  a  lower  tax,  or  duty  free;  while 
an  analogous  cause  would  injure  the 
lumber  interests  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  Eighth:  the  high  Canadian  tariff  is 
thought  to  have  been  adopted,  on  the 
abrogation  of  the  old  treaty  in  I860,  to 
coerce  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  new 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  this  attempt  at 
compulsion  is  by  many  resented.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  claimed  that  under  present 
conditions,  such  a  treaty  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  any  basis  sufficiently  just  and 
equitable  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
the  opponents  of  such  a  measure,  which, 
for  our  own  part,  we  would  consider 
highly  beneficial.  The  present  retaliatory 
policy  in  customs  duties  has  done  great 
injury  to  the  Canadian  farmers  by  closing 
against  them  free  markets,  close  to  their 
doors,  for  what  they  have  to  sell,  and 
enabling  home  manufacturers  to  charge 
them  high  prices  for  what  they  have  to  buy. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  in  support  of 


such  a  measure ;  but  what  has  this  coun¬ 
try  to  fear  from  its  adoption :  is  not  “  the 
preponderance  of  advantage  in  a  recipro¬ 
city  treaty,  always  in  favor  of  the  more 
advanced  country !” 


SHALL  WE  TEACH  GAMBLING. 


In  our  haste  to  be  rich,  we  are  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
gamblers.  The  stock  exchanges  of  our 
cities  are  thronged  with  men  virtually 
betting  on  the  future  prices  of  stocks,  and 
each  side  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding 
would  willingly  bankrupt,  any  legitimate 
enterprise,  demoralize  the  business  of  the 
country,  or  ruin  aDV  public  or  private 
undertaking.  The  Produce  Exchanges 
are  likewise  filled  with  people  gambling 
in  the  future  rise  or  fall  of  prices  ot  farm 
produce,  and  to  secure  the  money  they 
never  earned,  they  create  a  fictitious  sur- 
>lus  or  scarcity  of  any  product,  regard- 
ess  of  the  beet  interests  of  the  country, 
the  necessities  of  the  hard-working  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers,  or  of  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  livingby  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.  Scarcely  a  town  or  village  is  so 
small  that  its  shop  windows  are  not  fill¬ 
ed  with  jars  or  bottles  containing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  beans,  peas,  shot,,  or  some  other 
like  thing,  and  with  placards  soliciting 
the  passer-by  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the 
privilege  ot  guessing  at  the  number 
contained,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
successful  guesser  will  receive  a  large 
amount.  There  are  very  few  of  our 
agricultural  fairs  that  are  not  cursed  by 
the  horse  race  and  pool  seller,  while  very 
many  allow  wheels  of  fortune  and  other 
minor  gambling  devices  to  defile  their 
grounds. 

Many,  too  many!  church  fairs  and 
festivals  contain  a  “grab  bag”  a  “fishing 
tank,”  a  “ringcake,”  or  some  other  game 
of  chance  to  iuduce  the  visitors  to  part 
with  their  money,  with  a  hope  of  large 
gains.  Bold  advertisements  are  scattered 
broadcast  announcing  some  scheme  where¬ 
by  gold  watches  may  be  obtained  for  nick¬ 
els,  or  hundreds  of  dollars  paid  for  telling 
the  longest  or  shortest  word  or  verse  in 
the  Bible,  or  for  some  other  equally  fool¬ 
ish  or  nonsensical  thing. 

Even  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks  in 
the  park  in  front  of’ our  office,  spend  their 
leisure  moments  in  pitching  pennies,  play¬ 
ing  pin  or  marbles,  always  for  “keeps,” 
even  if  the  stake  is  not  more  than  a 
penny.  By  far  too  many  of  our  agrieul- 
turaf papers  pollute  their  pages  with  at¬ 
tractive  advertisements  of  some  other 
paper  which  offers  to  distribute  fabulous 
sums  among  its  patrons  when  it  shall 
have  succeeded  in  duping  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  into  becoming  subscribers;  or  offering 
a  large  sum  to  anyone  foolish  enough 
to  become  a  subscriber,  and  who  may 
be  able  to  tell  where  some  particular  text 
or  sentiment  is  found  in  the  Bible  (pious 
scamps!  they  always  require  the  use  of 
this  most  sacred  of  books),  or  who  shall 
succeed  in  formiug  the  largest  number  of 
words  out  of  the  letters  of  some  other 
word  or  sentence  given.  The  people,  old 
and  young,  high  and  low,  seem  to  be 
imbued  with  a  craze  for  suddeu  wealth, 
and  greedily  clutch  at  every  offer  contain¬ 
ing  a  chance  of  obtaining  something  tor 
nothing,  or  unreasonable  gains. 

Though  not  as  stringent  as  desirable, 
our  laws  arc  strict,  against  gambling  of 
every  form.  But  the  law  is  no  remedy 
unless  rigidly  enforced,  and  no  law  can 
be  made  successful  unless  it  is  sustained 
by  the  people  in  their  hearts,  and  is  the 
rule  of  their  private  lives.  Great,  rivers 
have  their  courses  in  tiny  springs 
bubbling  up  in  the  innumerable  little 
dells  iu  the  hillsides,  and  if  these  be  im¬ 
pure  how  can  the  rivers  be  cleansed? 
Great  crimes  become  possible  only  by  the 
corruption  of  individual  hearts,  and  while 
we  sec-  to  it,  therefore,  that  the  laws  are 
enforced,  let  us  be  no  less  careful  that 
everything  of  a  gambling  nature  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  our  homes.  It  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enact  more  potent  laws  against 
stock  and  produce  gambling,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  after  this  in  our  political  ac¬ 
tion;  but  every  dealer  who  tempts  our 
children  with  his  guess  gambling,  should 
he  promptly  arrested,  convicted,  and  pun¬ 
ished.  The  managers  of  every  horse  race 
where  pool  selling  is  allowed,  however 
privately,  are  guilty,  and  should  suffer 
the  legal  penalties;  and  so  of  all  the  mi¬ 
nor  forms  of  gambling,  even  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  church  festivals. 

But  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  heinous 
offences;  they  soon  attract  attention  and 
are  suppressed ;  but  the  people  look  with 
toleration,  if  uot  with  approval,  on  the 
petty  schemes,  not  realizing  that  as  the 
children  are  taught  in  these  schools  of 
vice,  they  will  continue  the  practice  in 
the  morej  prominent  forms.  It  is  too 


bad  that  such  methods  are  employed 
in  the  interests,  and  name  of  Christi¬ 
anity;  such  employment  makes  them  the 
more  pernicious.  Well-meaning  people 
of  the  churches :  do  not  forget  that,  if  in 
your  zeal  to  secure  means  for  the  Master’s 
work,  you  employ  the  devil’s  machinery 
and  methods,  even  if  in  God’s  house,  you 
will  corrupt  and  demoralize  the  suscepti¬ 
ble  young  minds,  and  by  so  doing  are 
serving  the  devil  rather  than  God.  Bet¬ 
ter,  far  better!  let  the  good  work,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  he,  languish,  or  even  fail, 
than  to  corrupt  your  neighbors’  morals  or 
sacrifice  your  children’s  uprightness  in  se¬ 
curing  funds  for  its  continuance!  News¬ 
papers,  too,  are  reprehensible  for  admit¬ 
ting  to  their  columns  the  advertisement 
of  these  gambling  schemes— for  they  are 
such  and  nothing  else.  By  so  doing  they, 
in  a  measure,  indorse  them,  and  aid  in 
putting  them  before  their  readers  every 
week,  thus  familiarizing  them  with  vice 
and  tempting  them  to  become  partici¬ 
pants. 

But,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  source 
of  morality  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  we  appeal  to  the  parents  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  watch  with  zealous  care  the  moral 
as*  well  as  intellectual  education  of  the 
young.  If  fair  managers,  whether  church 
or  agricultural,  will  not  conduct  them 
purely,  not  only  absent  yourself,  but  use 
your  influence  in  preventing  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  your  friends,  and  especially  of 
your  children ;  a  very  little  influence  ot 
this  sort  will  purify  them. 

If  newspapers,  whether  religious,  polit¬ 
ical,  or  agricultural,  persist,  for  the  sake  of 
the  compensation,  in  putting  such  adver¬ 
tisements,  if  only  occasionally,  before  yonr 
family ;  don’L  allow  them  in  your  home ;  bet¬ 
ter  lose  a  year's  subscription,  if  already 
paid  ;  and  above  all  things,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  journal,  however  good  it  may 
he  in  some  things,  if  in  consideration  of 
a  subscription,  it  would  tempt  any  one  to 
compete  for  a  large  sum  by  any  device. 
The  publishers  are  not,  honest,  they  are 
avaricious,  and  willing  to  demoralize  the 
whole  community  that  they  may  secure  a 
temporary  gain  by  increasing  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  their  papers.  Where  you  see  the 
appearance  of  evil,  it  is  safe  to  be  wary. 
There  is  nothing  that  should  be  so  care¬ 
fully  guarded  as  the  purity  of  home,  and 
the  morals  of  the  young. 

- ♦  •  * 

BREVITIES. 


Cease  not  tbe  warfare  on  weeds.  “Eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  price” — of  a  clean  farm. 

Don’t  get  angry !  Don’t,  fret!  Don’t, worry! 
To  do  so  is  terribly  exhausting  this  hot  weather. 
Keep  cool ! 

Now  that  tbo  harvest,  is  nearlv  all  done  by 
machinery,  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  horses;  see 
to  it  that  t  hey  have  the  best  of  care  and  gene¬ 
rous  feeding. 

A  bushel  of  corn,  now,  in  this  hot  weather, 
and  with  tbe  pigs  on  grass,  will  make  more 
pork  than  two  bushels  next  Winter.  See  that 
the  pigs  are  well  fed  and  growing  rapidly. 

Go  to  see  the  sheep  at  least  once  each  week, 
and  don’t  fail  to  make  them  glad  to  see  you  by 
taking  them  some  salt;  but  your  visit  will  be 
just  as  welcome  any  other  day  as  Sunday. 

Ik  all  hands  have  worked  hard  all  the  week, 
and  Saturday  noon  you  happen  to  be  out  of  a 
job.  don’t  look  up  another:  give  the  boys  a 
naif  holiday,  and  don’t  fail  to  help  them  to 
enjoy  it! 

Would  you  keep  your  children  iu  the  paths 
of  integrity  and  bind  them  to  yourselves  and 
your  homes!  hold  ou  to  their  hearts  by  the 
chords  of  love— they  are  stronger  than  bands 
of  steel  I 

If  it  rains,  be  thankful;  it  will  make  the 
crops  grow.  If  it  is  dry  or  hot,  lie  thankful; 
it  is  splendid  harvest  weather.  Be  thankful 
and  happy  anyway;  it  is  much  pleasanter  for 
everybody. 

A  subscriber,  Mark  Whitehead,  writes  us 
that  tie  has  lived  in  Fulton  Co.  Ill.,  for  28 
years,  having  left  Delaware  Co..  Pa.,  without 
anything  to  start  with.  He  now  owns  155 
acres  of  laud,  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  plenty  of 
money.  We  like  to  hear  of  such  successes. 

“Nothing  from  nothing  comes.”  Remem¬ 
ber.  as  the  weather  gets  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
feed  short,  that  the  cows  can’t  give  a  good 
mess  of  milk  on  bare  ground,  and  give  them 
a  bountiful  feed  of  that  sowed  corn  that  every 
good  provider  has  uow  growing;  it  will  pay 
in  milk  and  in  the  flesh  of  the  cows;  ves,  and 
iu  the  satisfaction  of  seeiug  how  well  they 
enjoy  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B,  C.  Smith,  of 
Westover.  Md.,  for  the  receipt  by  express  of 
six  very  fine  and  perfect  specimen  tomatoes, 
raised  from  the  seed  sent  in  our  free  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  of  last  Winter.  The  seed  sent  out 
was  from  various  selections  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  tomatoes  grown ;  some  were  from  strains 
which  we  bad  been  carefully  breeding  and  se¬ 
lecting  for  years,  and  others  from  the  finest 
strains  of  prominent  sorts  as  selected  and 
grown  by  us.  Three  of  those  sent  us,  includ¬ 
ing  the  largest  two,  were  evidently  from  our 
own  breeding;  two  were  of  the  Paragon,  Per¬ 
fection  or  Favorite  type;  tbe.se  are  so  nearly 
alike  that  no  one  can  distinguish  them  apart, 
at  least  by  the  fruit  alone.  The  other  was  of 
the  Acme  type.  They  were  all,  however,  as 
nearly  perfect  in  size,  form,  and  appearance 
as  could  be  desired. 


barn  part  or  all  of  tbo  time  when  the  pastur¬ 
ing  is  not  good,  one  can  have  a  large  supply 
of  manure  with  which  to  raise  full  crops. 

I  should  favor  soiling  entirely  unless  one  is 
very  favorably  situated  as  to  pastures.  The 
cows  should  have  daily  exercise  and  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  barn,  if 
possible.  They  should  have  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  daily.  When  they  are  kept  in  the  barn, 
they  should  have  all  the  feed  they  will  eat  up 
clean  twice  a  day,  and  should  be  fed  from  six 
to  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  from  three 
to  five  In  the  afternoon.  They  should  have 
all  the  water  they  will  drink  immediately  after 
each  foddering;  but  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  drink  ice  water.  Good,  early-cut, 
upland  hay  should  form  the  basis  of  their 
food,  supplemented  with  silage,  corn-fodder, 
or  any  other  good,  sweet  fodder.  They  should 
have  grain  twice  a  day  while  giving  milk. 
One  quart  of  corn-meal,  one  quart  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  two  quarts  of  shorts  make  an 
excellent  ration.  If  one  objects  to  silage,  a 
good  supply  of  roots  should  be  furnished,  and 
of  these  carrots  and  parsnips  are  best.  Cows 
should  bo  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day  with 
a  card  and  still’  brush;  the  brash  should  be 
used  most.  Milk  just,  before  feeding  in  the 
morning,  and  just  after  watering  in  the  even 
ing,  dividing  the  time  as  nearly  as  possible. 
“Regularity”  should  be  written  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  as  cows  are 
very  sensitive  about  being  fed,  watered, 
aud  milked  at  regular  intervals.  No  one 
who  is  not  geutlo  and  kino  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  handle  the  cows.  They  should 
have  a  steady  milker.  Their  udders  should 
be  thoroughly  wiped  with  a  cloth  before 
being  milked.  Do  not  brush  them  imme¬ 
diately  before  milking,  as  the  operation 
would  fill  the  air  with  dust,  which  in  settling 
would  get  into  the  milk.  Never  use  a  wooden 
pail  for  milk;  tin  is  much  better.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  been  drawn, strain  the  milk 
through  a  flue  wire  and  a  cloth  strainer,  and 
cool  It  at  once.  Never  allow  the  cows  to  be 
run  or  hurried.  Each  cow’s  milk  should  be 
thoroughly  tested,  to  ascertain  her  value  as  a 
butter  cow.  One  will  be  apt.  to  (iud  that  some 
of  his  best-looking  cows  that  give  a  good  flow 
of  milk,  are  nearly  worthies  ns  butter  produc¬ 
ers.  If  n  cow  will  not  make  at  least 25(1  pounds 
per  year,  with  the  above  treatment,  she  should 
be  discarded  at  once.  Cows  should  go  dry 
from  four  to  eight  weeks,  as  they  need  a  rest,, 
and  their  milk  should  not.  be  used  when  near¬ 
ing  the  time  of  parturition.  Most  butter 
should  be  made  in  Winter,  as  the  demand  is 
then  greater  and  the  price  higher.  By  using 
a  thoroughbred  male  of  whatever  breed  one 
prefers,  and  raising  the  heifer  calves  from  the 
best  cows,  the  herd  can  be  improved  to  a  great 
extent,  aud  the  butter  production,  be  largely 
increased. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 


Or  let  him  run  with  his  dam  on  the  prairie  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  what  can  beat,  liimf 
Such  instances  ns  those  brought  r,o  our  notice 
at  the  Chicago  Show,  were,  simply  individuals 
Of  different  breeds,  in  the  hands  of  different 
feeders,  and  the  successful  man  might  have 
been  successful  with  another  nnimnl;  but  Mr. 
Gillett’s  success  in  converting  Short  horns 
into  beef  is  so  recent  a  confirmation  of  my  HO 
years’  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  that  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  refer 
to  it. 

In  comparing  the  Hhort-horu  with  other 
breeds,  with  most  of  which  I  am  familiar,  I 
consider  the  Hereford,  for  the  shamble,  ns 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  equal  of  the  Short¬ 
horn.  but  not  for  the  dairy.  The  Polled  Aber¬ 
deen  or  Angus,  comes  next;  for  I  consider 
money  value  consists  of  quantity  of  beef  as 
well  as  quality.  The  Devon  and  Welsh  cattle 
make  first  quality  beef,  but  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  In  weight  of  carcass  or  in  quantity  of 
milk  with  selected  Short,  horns.  While  the 
Ayrshire  may  excel  the  Short-horn  ns  a  milch 
cow,  she  cannot  compete  for  beef;  and  while 
the  Jersey  is  the  dearest  little  cow  In  tho 
world  as  a  pet  and  a  producer  of  “gilt-edged 
butter.”  she  has  a  specialty,  and  is  not  adapted 
to  produce  beef  for  tho  million.  The  Holstein 
T  believe  to  ho  very  like  the  Short-horn  before 
it  was  Improved  (the  latter  breed  was  selected 
from  a  cross  of  Dutch  and  Holderucss— York¬ 
shire— cattle),  and  while  very  valuable  in  the 
dairy,  she  is  not  so  profitable  an  animal  for 
beef,  or  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Codings,  Booth 
&  Bates  are  of  no  avail. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
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pound  to  suit,  customers.  Work  it  enough 
to  incorporate  the  salt,  and  then  set  it  away 
in  a  tight  box  where  it  will  retain  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  from  55  to  60  degrees.  Let  it.  stand 
for  12  to  18  hours:  then  work  it  just  enough 
to  remove  all  the  streaks,  and  no  more.  Tho 
moisture  should  all  be  removed  by  using  a 
sponge  while  working,  after  which  it  should 
be  put  in  shape  for  market.  Never  touch  the 
the  butter  with  your  hands,  use  wooden  pad¬ 
dles  or  ladles.  Quarter  to  half-pound  prints 
are  very  attractive  for  table  use,  ami  are 
easily  marie,  either  with  a  press  or  mold. 
Each  print,  should  be  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  thin,  white  cloth;  then  put  into  what 
are  called  “trunks,”  either  wooden  or  tin,  and 
placed  in  a  refrigerator  to  harden,  and  then 
shipped  to  market  us  often  as  twice  a  week. 
I  use  square  tin  boxes  filled  with  pans,  which 
have  a  piece  of  tin  across  each  corner,  so  that 
they  may  be  set  on  each  other,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  butter.  In  warm  weather  these  tin 
boxes  are  put  inside  of  a  wooden  box,  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  small  quantity  of  ice,  to 
keep  the  butter  cool  in  transportation.  Of 
course  this  method  applies  only  to  those  living 
near  large  markets,  where  there  Is  a  demand 
for  print  butter.  Those  living  at  a  distance 
can  pack  their  butter  in  good  ouk,  ash,  or 
spruce  tubs,  whtch  have  been  t  horoughly  soak¬ 
ed  in  strong  brine  It  is  nearly  always  a  safe 
rule  to  dispose  of  one’s  product  as  soon  as 
ready  for  market,  when  it  is  fresh  and  will 
command  the  highest  price. 

Huving  described  the  operation  at  the  house, 
we  will  now  adjourn  to  tho  barn.  Good  but¬ 
ter  can  be  made  from  cows  kept  in  barns  as 
generally  built,  with  cellars  uuder  them,  pro¬ 
vided  plenty  of  absorbents,  such  as  dry  muck, 
loam,  cut  straw,  plaster,  etc.,  are  used,  both 
as  bedding  for  tho  cows  and  also  in  the  collar. 
The  cellar  should  be  cleaned  out  often,  and  no 
liquid  allowed  to  stand  in  it.  The  best  butter 
is  made  from  cows  kept.  Ju  a  stable  under 
which  there  is  no  cellar,  the  manure  being 
wheeled  to  a  shed  or  pit  a  short  distance  from 
the  stublo.  The  stable  floor  should  be  water¬ 
tight,  made  either  of  plank  or  cement.  The 
platform  for  the  cows  to  stand  upon  should  bo 
raised  six  inches  from  the  gutter,  the  back  end 
of  which  should  be  somewhat  lower  than  the 
other  to  allow  the  liquid  to  run  into  a  tube 
leading  to  a  tank  or  manure  pit,  unless  a  great 
aiuouot  of  absorbents  is  used.  The  stable 
should  be  made  warm,  should  bo  light  and 
well  ventilated.  Never  fasten  with  tho  old- 
fashioned  stanchions;  in  them  it  is  impossible 
for  the  cows  to  lie  down  with  comfort.  Some 
device  should  be  used  which  would  permit  a 
cow  to  turn  hor  head  to  either  side,  and  be 
very  comfortable.  Hay  should  not  be  kept 
over  the  cow  stable,  unless  the  floor  is  air¬ 
tight.  The  stables  should  be  cleaned  often 
and  should  be  kept  white; washed. 

I  am  in  favor  of  silos  and  silage.  I  have 
one  from  which  I  have  fed  for  two  Winters 
with  satisfactory  results.  I  used 
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MIDBUMMER  READING  FOR 
PEOPLE. 

I  HAVE  beeu  through  the  country  a  good 
deal  on  the  cars,  and  like  the  looks  of  it.  well, 
with  the  exception  of  the  streets;  the  houses 
are  not  close  enough  together,  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  five-story  fronts,  and  you  can’t  go 
ftlougaud  look  in  plate-glass  windows  and  see 
yourself  aud  other  pretty  things  therein.  The 
other  day  I  drove  out  to  see  a  farmer  on  busi 
ness,  and  wo  looked  over  the  farm,  I  was 
much  interested  in  tho  plow,  and  he  showed 
me  the  use  of  it.  I  told  him  I  had  always 
thought  the  handles  were  shafts  in  which  to 
put  the  horse,  and  that  the  man  rode  the  horse 
while  the  plow  came  along  behind  of  its  own 
accord,  all  right  and  without  any  trouble.  He 
said  that  was  the  old  way;  but  they  now  bitch 
the  horse  to  the  other  end,  and  It  is  pulled 
point  first.  I  thought  the  old  way  the  best, 
because  it  showed  for  itself  that  it  would 
pull  eusier,  while  the  point  would  not  be  likely 
to  run  into  tho  ground  at  every  step.  Ho  ac 
know lodged  that  was  true,  but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  I  showed  him  how.  by  greasing  the 
Plow,  It.  would  run  easier.  He  showed  me  his 
corn-field.  T  said  I  hud  always  beard  that 
corn  was  planted  on  hillR,  and  he  said  that  was 
true;  but  his  land  happened  to  be  level,  and 
he  had  no  hills  on  which  to  plant  his  corn 
trees.  I  asked  why  he  planted  pumpkins 
among  the  coru.  He  said  to  afford  something 
for  the  boys  to  sit  on  and  rest  while  working 
in  the  fields.  Tho  idea  was  good. 

At  intervals,  ho  suid,  he  hail  grafted  beans 
on  the  corn  to  make  read y-raade succotash.  I 
said  l  had  always  heard  beans  grew  on  bean 
poles,  and  he  informed  me  that  his  bean  poles 
had  got  uipped  by  the  early  frost,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  budding  out  this  year.  Ho  showed 
me  I  was  wrong  in  thinking  corn  branched 
out  with  arms  full  of  ears.  I  told  him  he 
ought  to  get  that  kind  of  com  sots, and  double 
his  crop.  On  Inquiry,  I  found  that  roasting 
ears  would  soon  be  ripe.  His  potatoes  were 
in  blossom.  I  assured  him  that  the  vines 
looked  as  if  they  would  soon  be  breaking  down 
with  potatoes.  He  thought  so,  too.  I  pointed 
out  some  red  potato  berries  on  the  vines,  but 
ho  smiled  and  said  if  iVl  look  closer  I  would 
see  that  they  wore  potato  bugs,  i  was  much 
interested.  He  showed  me  his  wheat  bushes. 

T  thought  wheat  grew  in  pods  like  beans,  but 
he  Raid  it  didn’t  any  more;  and  there  was 
only  one  head  to  the  stalk;  I  thought  there 
were  more.  I  had  heard  of  farmers  harvest¬ 
ing  with  scissors,  hut  he  said  that  was  done 
away  with,  and  that  now  they  went  through 
the  field  with  a  kraut-cutter,  as  it  did  better 
work.  When  I  spoke  of  his  flax  not  being  in 
pods  yet,  which,  like  cotton  pods,  contain  the 
tow,  he  said  it  was  a  little  early  for  them  yet, 
but  it  would  soon  pod  out. 

lie  has  a  fine  patch  of  water  melons  by  the 
creek,  so  they  could  got  all  the  wuter  they 
wanted,  and  ha  said  it  wus  about  time  to  put 
the  sugar  around  the  roots,  as  ho  liked  his 
melons  sweet,  and  so  do  I.  He  showed  me  his 
new  windmill  on  bis  barn,  and  I  said  it  was  a 
good  thing  in  thrashing  time  to  cool  the  air 
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‘  THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOR  THE  DAIRY  AND  THE 
SHAMBLES.” 

If,  as  I  understand,  tho  one  breed  is  wanted 
which  best  answers  both  purposes,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  maintain  that  the  Improved  Short¬ 
horn  and  its  high  grades  answer  that  purpose  jn 
the  best  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  n 
milch  cow,  the  Short-horn, if  selected  and  bred 
for  that  purpose,  is  second  to  none  for  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  milk  combined.  I  say  “if 
selected  and  bred”  for  the  purpose;  arid  there¬ 
by  I  mean  that  the  same  means  should  be 
adopted  as  are  uow  practiced  in  the  selectiou 
and  breeding  of  the  rich  man’s  pet,  the  Jersey 
of  to-duy.  There  are  milking  strains  of  Short¬ 
horns;  for  instance,  the  Bates  tribe  of  Prin¬ 
cesses  were,  I  believe,  all.  good  milkers,  and 
many  others  have  been  known  ancl  noted  in 
their  day  for  that  good  quality.  The  dairy 
cows  of  England  are  almost  invariably  Short¬ 
horns  aud  their  grades,  both  in  the  cheese¬ 
making  counties  and 'in  tho  city  dairies,  the 
owners  of  the  herds  being  particular,  in  buying 
a  bull,  to  select  one  of  amilkiug  family, and  iu 
rearing  their  heifer  calves,  to  feed  them  skim 
milk,  whey,  and  such  food  as  will  develop 
muscle,  bone  and  large  frames,  with  a  good 
digestion,  rather  than  the  feeding  properties 
for  which  a  Short-hom  is  so  notorious. 
If  a  heifer  so’ bred  and  reared,  is  judici¬ 
ously  treated  after  dropping  her  first  calf, 
aud  she  is  fed  food  calculated  to  develop  milk 
rather  than  fat ,  then,  in  all  probability,  a 
first-class  dairy  cow  will  be  the  result,  for,  in 
addition  to  hereditary  milking  properties,  she 
has  a  largo  frame,  a  vigorous  constitution, 
and  digestion  to  convert  a  large  quantity  of 
food  into  (iairy  products,  or  a  large  carcass  of 
beef,  when  her  dairying  days  are  over.  Take 
the  Short-horn  steer  for  the  shambles,  and 
where  do  you  find  his  peer,  in  size,  constitu¬ 
tion,  fine,  mossy  coat,  and  natural  aptitude  to 
fatten.  Take  him  as  a  calf,  ami  feed  him 
every  day  of  his  life  with  the  sole  aim  of 
making.hee/  of  him,  and  what  can  excel.him? 


one  square 

of  my  bay  aud  put  the  silo  nine  feet  below  the 
floor.  It  is  built  of  two  thicknesses  of  hem¬ 
lock  boards,  with  paper  between.  The  bottom 
is  cemented.  1  filled  it  in  ’82,  with  coru  and 
Hungarian  Grass.  It  came  out  well  preserved 
and,  fed  in  connection  with  hay  and  gruin,  it 
proved  a  valuable  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 
It  increased  the  flow  of  milk  and  quantity  of 
butter,  the  quality  of  which  was  not  depre¬ 
ciated. 

In  regard  to  the  breed  of  cows  to  be  kept, 
there  are  good  and  poor  butter  cows  in  all 
breeds  and  grades.  We  will  admit  that  the 
Jerseys  are  justly  highly  prized  for  their  beau¬ 
tiful  golden  butter;  tho  Guernseys,  Holsteins 
and  others  have  also  their  advocates.  Good 
butter  can  be  made  from  a  good  selected  herd 
of  almost  any  breed.  In  Summer  they  should 
have  the  run  of  a  good  upland  pasture,  and  iu 
many  sections  it  will  pay  well  to  feed  from 
the  barn,  iu  addition,  nearly  the  whole  season. 
To  prepare  for  this  emergency,  we  should 
commence  by  sowing  rye  in  the  Fall,  to  cut 
and  feed  it  the  first  of  May  and  first  of  June, 
to  be  followed  by  spring  rye,  barley  and  oats 
sown  in  April;  sweet  corn  plauted  from  May 
10  to  July  4,  and  Huugarian,  sown  from  June 
1  to  July  15,  which,  together  with  clover,  will 
give  a  contiuuous  supply  of  green  fodder.  Late 
corn  and  Hungarian  can  be  sown  on  the  land 
cleared  of  the  early  crops,  thus  securing  two 
full. crops,  and  by  keeping,  the  cows  in  the 
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in  the  barn.  He  said  the  hands  would  have  to 
put  on  overcoats  near  the  machine. 

He  showed  me  a  fine  colt  which  he  said  he 
had  just  “broke.”  I  said  that  was  a  pity,  and 
asked  him  where  he  had  broken  him.  He  Baid 
pretty  much  nil  over.  I  told  him  1  hoped  he 
would  soon  Ret  over  it.  He  thought  he  would 
in  a  few  years.  A  nice  colt  he  was  too.  I 
was  surprised  nt  seeing  some  geeselings  (be 
said  goslings)  in  the  creek,  but  he  said  it  had 
taken  a  good  deal  of  work  to  train  them  to 
take  to  water  for  the  purpose  of  eating  craw¬ 
fish  that  crawled  out  and  robbed  hen-roosts, 
and  carried  off  anything  loose  around  the 
yard.  We  came  across  a  ben’s  nest  in  a  fence 
corner,  and  I  told  him  I  had  always  heard 
hens  made  their  nests  like  other  birds  in  trees. 
He  said  they  used  to  do  that,  but  are  now  get¬ 
ting  over  it.  He  had  lota  of  cucumber  pickles 
growing.  I  tasted  one  and  found  it  was  not 
sour.  He  said  they  were  not  fully  ripe  yet, 
and  had  uot.  time  to  get  sour.  I  told  him  I 
was  very  fond  of  the  ripe  ones.  He  was  too. 
We  got  a  drink  at  a  fine  spring  which  he  said 
his  grandfather  had  hauled  therefrom  away 
up  the  creek.  I  wondered  bow  it  could  have 
been  done,  but  he  said  be  had  waited  until  it 
froze  and  did  it  without  much  trouble. 

He  was  very  kind,  and  answered  all  my 
questions  which.  n«  I  was  anxious  to  learn  all 
I  could  about  farming,  were  numerous,  and 
he  even  asked  me  to  call  again  and  ask  him 
some  more.  I  shall  go  out  Into  in  the  Fall  when 
he  harvests  strawberries.  brown. 


A  CAPITAL  IDKA. 

Out  of  four  agricultural  papers  which  I 
take,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  first  to 
be  read,  and  tbo  only  one  I  consider  worth 
binding  for  future  reference.  When  reading 
the  Rural,,  /  have  a  blue  pencil  in  my  hand 
and  mark  those  article a  that  are  most  strik¬ 
ing.  1  only  mark  those  that  are  extra,  for 
were  1  to  mark  all  the  good  ones,  I  should  so 
cover  the  paper  w  ith  blue  marks  that  I  could 
flud  nothing. 

Berea,  Ohio.  w.  j,  L. 

Remarks.— We  publish  the  above,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  friendly  reference  to  the 
Rural,  but  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the 
capital  ideu  of  having  a  colored  pencil  in 
hand  while  reading,  to  mark  those  paragraphs 
which,  for  any  reason,  they  might  wish  at  a 
future  time  to  consult.  By  using  different 
letters  or  characters  to  designate  the  subject 
treated,  and  marking  these  in  the  margin, 
using  a  simple  stroke  or  cross  at  the  para¬ 
graph.  one  will  be  able  to  find  articles  on  any 
particular  subject  in  a  very  short  time;  for 
instance,  if  you  mark  all  articles  referring  to 
sheep— eh. ;  to  swine — sw. ;  to  the  dairy — da., 
etc.,  you  have  only  to  glance  at  the  pages  as 
you  rapidly  turn  the  leaves.  Try  this,  friends, 
and  see  how  much  more  valuable  the  paper 
will  be  to  you ;  and  our  desire  is  to  make  It 
w  orth  as  much  as  possible. — Eds. 


CORN  IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  DAKOTA. 

Iu  the  issue  of  June  the  “1st,  F.  Maealpino, 
of  Clark  Co..  D.  T.,  says:  “  Will  corn  ripen 
in  .South-eastern  Dakota,  is  a  question  often 
asked  but  uot  very  satisfactorily  answered.” 
Go  ask  men  who  have  raised  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  acres  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  (and  there  are  plenty  of  them),  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  we  can  raise  just  as 
good  corn  as  can  be  raised  iu  Iowa  or  Illinois, 
and  better  kinds  thau  flint  corn,  better  in 
fact,  thau  any  except  the  mammoth  lute  kinds. 
One  would  infer  from  what  he  says,  that  it 
is  all  sod  in  this  country,  and  that  there  is 
no  old  ground,  but  most  of  the  south-east eru 
counties  have  had  good  farms  opeuod  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  and  some  even  longer.  But 
Clark  Co.  is  a  new  county  that  is  just  be¬ 
ing  opened,  and  I  don’t  consider  it  strictly  a 
south-eastern  county.  1  think  that  Mr.  M. 
would  please  the  people  of  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Dakota  by  extending  his  experience 
beyond  a  half  a  dozen  hills  of  corn  before  he 
publishes  what  can,  aud  what  can  not,  be  done 
iu  Dakota.  a.  G.  F. 

Turner  Co. 


tor  Women, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MlSi.  KAY  CLARK. 


SOME  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 


"A  Young  Wife’s  Grievances”  iu  an  old 
number  of  the  Rural,  has  interested  me 
and  knowing  something  of  the  longiugs  for 
a  change  that  will  creep  into  a  too  monoto¬ 
nous  life,  1  extend  the  hand  of  sympathy, 
and  hope  that  the  young  wife  may  soon  receive 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  her  query. 

I  do  not  expect  to  solve  this  problem,  only  to 
sp  ate  a  w  ord  of  warning  against  the  dauger 
ot  too  much  work;  for  an  ambitious  wife  too 
frequently  makes  the  sad  mistake  of  Umtkiug 


she  neglect*  her  duty  if  she  takes  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  for  rest  while  there  Is  work  to  be  done; 
and  what  Is  worse,  usually  contrives  to  crowd 
two  days’  work  into  one.  Constant  work  at 
high  pressure  soon  wears  out  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  human  body  is  not  exempt 
from  the  same  rule.  God  has  filled  this  earth 
with  beautiful  things,  and  given  us  u  faculty 
for  enjoying  them,  thereby  demonstrating  the 
truth  that  He  neither  intended  uor  wished  this 
to  be  a  life  of  toil  and  privation  only.  Our 
health  as  well  as  happiness  requires  seasons  of 
rest  and  recreation ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  give 
these  things  up  with  our  maidenhood.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  say  to  “Young  Wife,”  consider 
it  as  much  your  duty  to  give  those  piauo  keys 
a  daily  manipulation,  and  to  see  that  the 
“Bermuda  sod”  lies  no  longer  “unbroken,”  as 
to  prepare  the  regular  meals.  Economize  in 
your  labor,  that  you  may  gain  the  needed  time 
for  recreation.  Make  your  kitchen  a*  cheery 
and  comfortable  a  place  to  work  in  as  you 
can,  with  flowers  and  vines,  and  every  handy 
and  lalKir-saving  convenience:  but  beware  of 
devoting  too  much  precious  time  to  the  culi¬ 
nary  department.  Teach  the  men  folks  to 
prefer  light  suppers.  Htudy  how  to  save  steps, 
how  to  do  your  work  the  quickest,  and  easiest 
way.  Try  Rome  of  the  easier  modes  of  wash¬ 
ing  ;  they  may  save  time  and  strength.  Oil  or 
paint  all  uncurpeted  floors;  have  a  good  sink 
and  dish -drainer,  and  stationary  wash-tubs, 
and  see  how  many  minutes,  aud  how  much 
strength  they  will  save  you.  Shun  that  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  baby  will  look  just  as  sweet 
dressed  plainly,  while  you  will  both  be  hap¬ 
pier  in  spending  the  time  thus  saved  amid  the 
flowers. 

Having  once  secured  the  time  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  use  it. 
True,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  city 
and  country  amusements;  but  when  we  be¬ 
come  as  well  acquainted  with  Nature’s  w-orks 
as  we  are  with  man  s,  we  will  not  feel  that  we 
have  lost  much  iu  the  exchange.  God,  w  hen 
He  would  have  given  Paradise  to  man,  placed 
him  in  a  garden  filled  with  the  w-orks  of  His 
own  hands,  and  would  have  him  find  the  most 
perfect  enjoyment  amid  beasts  and  birds, 
fruits  and  flowers.  How  pure  and  refining 
the  influence  of  Nature  upon  the  human 
mind,  if  wo  will  but  Stop  to  cull  the  sweets  she 
holds  out  to  us.  Of  fancy  work  there  is  almost 
no  limit.  Crocheting  is  pretty  and  easily 
done;  also  Kensington  embroidery,  which 
seems  to  be  quite  popular  at  present.  Did  you 
ever  try  making  tidies,  stand-covers,  etc., 
with  spatter  work,  using  green,  brown,  or 
other  bright  colors  of  dyes  instead  of  India 
iukf  This  will  do  for  winter  days;  but  out¬ 
door  exorcise  in  warm  weather  is  best;  and 
how  pleasant  when  one  can  catch  up  baby  and 
go  for  a  short  ramble  through  the  fields  or 
woods,  stopping  occasionally  for  a  rest  by  the 
way;  spreading  a  protector  in  some  shady 
nook  for  baby  to  sit  on  with  something  to 
amuse  it,  w  hile  mamma  gathers  a  few  fern 
treasures  for  a  “  raiuy  day.”  By  all 
means  have  flowers  growing  around  your 
home.  Plant  the  hardier  kinds  that  will  care 
for  themselves,  when  you  cannot  look  after 
them.  Set  out  a  few  vines,  shrubs  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  from  the  woods,  trim  and  train 
into  different  pleasiug  shapes,  and  you  will 
derive  pleasure  from  listening  to  the  exclama¬ 
tions  of  surprise  and  delight  from  passers-by, 
to  whom  you  will  be  giving  a  bit  of  joy,  and 
perhaps  inspiration  through  your  beautiful 
home.  Have  a  post  driven  in  the  yard  near 
your  sitting-room  window,  leaving  it  about 
four  feet  high:  u  sugar  keg  sawed  in  two,  and 
slip  the  headless  half  over  the  post,  letting  it 
rest,  firmly  on  the  ground.  Make  an  opening 
in  the  bottom  of  a  largo  pan,  slip  it  half  way 
down  the  post,  aud  let  it  rest  on  the  slats  nailed 
on  each  side  ot  the  post,  nail  a  smaller  pan  on 
the  top  of  the  post,  set  a  flower  pot  iu  it,  and 
till  all  with  wood  soil, then  with  wild  ferns, moss 
and  ground  ivy  for  Winter.  Iu  the  Spring 
plant  your  post  garden  with  flowers  such  as 
you  thiuk  will  look  the  prettiest  iu  it.  Gather 
grasses,  mosses,  ferns  aud  flowers  during  your 
walks;  dry  the  moss  aud  grasses,  aud  press  the 
ferns;  you  can  find  many  uses  for  them. 
Ferns  are  pretty  grouped  in  graceful  clusters 
beneath  pictures,  or  mixed  with  moss  and 
grasses  for  hanging  baskets,  or  winter  vases. 

A  mo. to  made  of  the  more  delicate  ferns  and 
mosses,  surrounded  w  ith  a  wreath  of  thesame, 
a  few-  smull  shells  glued  on  here  and  there,  looks 
well  on  a  kitchen  wall.  Cards  having  your 
uame,  ornamented  with  tiny  ferns  and  flowers 
arranged  iu  artistic  designs,  which  can  be  put 
on  neatly  with  a  little  mucilage,  w  ill  make  ac¬ 
ceptable  gifts  to  distant  friends.  These  are 
little  things,  but  then  little  things  often  yield 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  and  time 
itself  is  made  of  moments.  Au  exceedingly 
pleasant  thing  would  be  to  organize  if  possible 
in  your  neighborhood  a  Domestic  Club.  It 
could  be  made  a  source  of  pleasure  aud  profit,  | 
aud  much  learned  about  making  our  work  a 
pleasure,  and  the  rniud  stimulated  and  refresh-  • 
ed  with  the  interchange  of  thought.  a.  l. 


ANOTHER  WOMAN’S  EXPERIENCE 
IN  GARDENING. 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  the  Rural, 
“What  one  woman  did  in  the  garden.”  But 
I  cannot  see  bow  my  friend  “V.  T.”  can  do 
much  hoeing  with  au  umbrella  in  one  hand. 
It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  hoe  a  row  of 
corn  in  that  way,  and  1  guess  V.  T.  will  have 
to  w  ait  until  she  gets  a  little  toughened  so  she 
can  drop  the  umbrella,  before  she  could  grow 
corn  enough  for  ensilage. 

But  I  am  glad  there  is  another  woman  en¬ 
gaged  in  gardening,  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  garden  for  some  years.  I 
have  two  acres  fenced  but  only  get  time  to 
cultivate  one,  for  I  must  spend  part  of  my 
time  in  the  house.  1  keep  one  hal  f  acre  in 
strawberries,  one-quarter  in  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  and  one  quarter  in  sweet  corn, 
early  potatoes,  and  vegetables  for  the  table. 
I  think  early  spring  the  best  time  to  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  1  set  them  three  feet  by  one, 
clip  the  blossoms  and  let  them  run  all  they 
will,  aDd  the  next  year  there  will  be  a  heavy 
crop  if  they  have  been  well  cultivated  and 
liberally  manured.  I  think  old  farm  manure 
the  best.  I  find  the  more  I  use.  tbe 
larger  the  crop  is.  1  have  raised  a  great 
many  Wtlsou’s  that  measured  five-and  one- 
quarter  inches.  1  grow  the  Wilson  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  get  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  1  have  a  few  Bidwell, 
8eth  Boyden,  and  Jucuuda  for  the  table.  The 
Cuthberl  is  my  favorite  for  a  red  raspberry, 
aud  the  Mammoth  Cluster  for  black  cap. 
The  Snyder  is  the  blackberry  for  Vermont, 
for  it  is  good  size,  good  flavor,  and  perfectly 
hardy.  I  set  my  bush  berries  three  feet  by 
five,  and  tie  to  stakes  in  tbe  Fall  so  that  the 
suow  will  not  break  them,  ami  tt.  is  much  less 
trouble  to  cultivate  and  pick  them.  1  planted 
mv  Rural  peas  the  lilth  of  April,  and  they 
were  ready  for  the  table  the  Ifitli  of  June.  I 
gathered  the  n  yesterday,  and  have  laid  them 
away  for  seed.  The  pods  are  well  tilled,  they 
are  about  three  feet  high.  jennik  b. 


BATHING  DRESSES. 

While  visiting  a  fashionable  watering 
place  this  Summer,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
no  improvement  in  the  costumes  worn  by  the 
bathers  excepting  whereu  few  individuals  had 
shown  their  taste  by  wearing  a  very  neat  and 
tastefully-trimmed  suit.  In  a  Rural  of  June 
2.  1883,  we  gave  the  cut  of  au  exceedingly 
pretty  bathing  dress,  aud  now  we  venture  to 


present  another,  hoping  thereby  to  make  a 
deeper  impression  than  perhaps  we  did  last 
year. 

A  more  grotesque  company  never  can  be 
seen  than  such  as  gather  ou  the  beach  prepar¬ 
atory  to,  aud  while  in,  bathing;  one  would 
,  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  his  own  wife  or 
sister  among  the  crowd.  We  make  mention 
of  our  own  sex  because  they  are  more  com 
pletely  changed  by  the  dress  thau  the  men  are. 

Fashion  reaches  as  far  as  she  can,  aud  cov¬ 
ers  more  ground  thau  she  ever  ought  to,  espe¬ 


cially  when  she  dictates  what  shall  be  worn 
upon  a  corpse;  for  we  know  of  instances 
where  the  undertakers,  or  their  assistants, 
have  labored  for  an  hour  or  more  to  put  on 
the  cold,  stiff,  unyielding  hands,  white  kid 
gloves.  Here,  we  think,  is  where  fashion’s 
sway  should  oea«e.  But  so  long  as  life  lasts, 
we  are  in  favor  of  listening  to  the  voice  of 
this  frisky  dame,  unless  she  takes  advantage 
of  our  interests  aud  tries  to  make  us  look 
ridiculous;  then  we  must  insist  upon  using  a 
more  modified  style. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  at  water- 
ing  places,  both  among  the  printed  rules  and 
on  cards  separate  from  them,  this  caution: 
“  Ladies  will  uot  appear  in  an  unbecom¬ 
ing  bathing  suit.”  “No  person  wearing  a  low- 
ueeked,  short-sleeved  dress,  allowed  on  the 
beach;”— and  it  is  very  humiliating,  too.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  don  a 
suit  that  is  too  short  and  too  narrow  in  the 
skirt,  and  too  large  in  the  waist,  nor  that  it 
shonld  be  made  of  any  cotton  material,  for 
every  one  looks  unpoetic  enough  coming  up 
out  of  the  ocean,  when  dressed  modestly. 

We  would  suggest  that  tbe  material  of  such 
a  bathing  dress  as  our  cut  represents  be  blue 
or  brown  flannel,  and  the  pointed  trimming 
of  yellow,  on  either  color;  gray,  with  scarlet 
or  brown,  makes  also  a  pretty  contrast.  The 
materials  are  inexpensive,  and  no  lady  would 
regret  the  little  trouble  it  might  be  to  make 
one,  when  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
how-  much  better  she  looked  in  the  crowd  of 
bathers  than  did  the  great  majority.  It  is 
always  a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  we  are 
suitably  dressed,  especially  where  contrasts 
are  great.  c. 

During  the  past  year  the  young  ladies  of 
Vaarnr  College  ate  94,158  pounds  of  meat, 
which  cost  $15,556.52,  and  used  86,591  quarts 
of  milk,  worth  $4,644.05.  They  also  made 
away  with  58,600  pounds  of  flour;  14,567 
pounds  of  butter;  2,638  pounds  of  coffee;  1,800 
bushels  of  potatoes;  92,000 eggs;  36,200  clams; 
209  bottles  of  pickles,  and  vast  quantities  of 
other  food  supplies.  Pancakes  are  a  very 
favorite  dish,  and  a  griddle  10  feet  long  by 
three  foot  wide  is  used  to  bake  the  2,400  pan¬ 
cakes  that  are  consumed  at  a  single  breakfast. 
The  milk  used  at  the  college  comes  from  a 
dairy  of  from  40  to  50  grade  cow-s,  which  are 
kept  on  the  college  property. 


Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend 
or  to  keep  one. 

A  good  or  a  bad  housekeeper  can  be  told  by 
one  look  at  her  broom.' 

Study  to  be  frank  with  the  world— frank¬ 
ness  is  the  boon  companion  of  honesty  and 
courage. 

Don’t  take  for  granted  that  what  belongs  to 
your  children,  belongs  to  you  also,  aud  use  it 
as  if  it  were  your  very  own.  Encourage  in¬ 
dividuality  in  your  family,  aud  no  more  thiuk 
of  using  an  article  belonging  to  one  of  your 
children  without  asking  permission  first,  than 
you  would  of  using  your  neighbor’* 

Bad  habits  of  every  kind  can  be  nipped  in 
tbo  laid,  if  one  wills. 

The  world  is  led  away  by  stereotyped  phrases 
and  stock  sentiments,  w  hich  sound  well  and 
are  never  tested. 

Why  it  is  that  a  seemingly  sensible  girl  will 
buy  and  wear  shoes  and  gloves  too  small  for 
her  feet  and  bunds,  is  something  that  we  can 
never  understand. 

Unless  the  morning  is  very  warm,  open  the 
blinds,  draw  up  the  shades,  raise  the  windows 
and  let  in  the  air  and  sunlight  long  enough, 
at  least,  to  dispel  the  unwholesome,  musty 
odor  that  pervades  all  closely  shut-up  apart- 
meuts. 

Why  have  fine  rooms  handsomely  furnished, 
if  you  never  use  them;  why  have  a  dining¬ 
room  and  eat  in  the  kitchen;  why  buy  delicate 
china,  if  it  be  too  fragile  to  be  eaten  from; 
why  own  elegant  table-linen  and  napkins,  if 
your  three  meals  a  day  are  taken  from  off  an 
oil-cloth  or  a  coarse  brown  or  red  table-cover? 
In  tact,  why  have  anything  too  good  to  be 
used  by  ourselves  or  children?  Why  this  con¬ 
stant  hoarding-up  of  treasures  for  the  benefit 
of  some  one  else,  when  we  are  gone*  We 
do  not  countenance  extravagance,  but  we 
have  little  patience  with  people  iu  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  who  pinch  and  scrape  and 
save,  depriving  themselves  aud  families  of  the 
actual  decencies  of  life,  aside  from  the  com¬ 
forts  and  niceties,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  dollars  and  cents ! 


THE  COUNTRY  LAUNDRY  AND 
BAKERY. 

How  many  tired  mother^,  this  hot  July  day, 
are  obliged  to  wash  and  iron  fora  large  fami- 
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ly,  besides  cooking  for  extra  farm  help! 
Many  of  them  have  a  baby  that  is  sick,  or 
what  some  people  call  a  “very  fretful  child.'1 
That  faithful  mother  hurries  through  with 
her  work  to  gain  time  for  her  neglected  child, 
yet  she  would  not  willfully  wrong  that  little 
one  for  the  world.  Work  must  be  done,  and 
“babies  must  weep.11 

In  a  dairying  community,  where  farmers 
all  own  large  farms,  and  are  what  is  termed 
“well  off,”  three  or  four  hired  men  are  need¬ 
ed  to  do  the  necessary  every-day  work,  and  in 
haying  time  all  the  extra  “hands”  in  ihe 
neighborhood  are  engaged,  and  so  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  occurrence  for  the  farmer’s  wife  to 
cook  dinner  for  18  men.  and  often  more.  In 
such  a  locality  there  are  few  girls  who  go  out 
to  work,  and  not  a  washerwoman  is  to  be  had. 
Almost  every  farmer  can  recall  some  time 
in  bis  life  when  he  hus  tried  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  “Where  can  l  get  some  one  to  help  iu 
the  house;”  and  after  traveling  all  over  the 
town,  at  last  finds  the  girl,  but  her  sister,  her 
cousin,  or  her  aunt,’*  could  not  spare  her,  and 
he  goes  home  tired  and  disappointed.  His  wife 
sees  no  other  way  but  to  wash  for  the  family 
and  the  four  hired  men.  bake  all  the  bread, 
which  is  no  small  task,  be-idos  doing  a  large 
amount  of  other  cooking  Many  times  i  have 
heard  inquiries  concerning  the  health  of  the 
farmer’s  wife,  and  beard  him  reply,  “Well.  I 
don't  know ;  she  seems  to  be  all  run  down,” 
which  expresses  the  situation  exactly,  For  it 
is  run.  run,  and  hurry,  hurry,  all  day,  and 
taking  care  of  a  teething  baby  all  night.  And 
when  it  takes  its  nap,  the  bread  must  be 
kneaded,  or  it  will  not  be  good,  when,  if  she 
could  have  bought  good  bread,  she  could  have 
slept,  while  baby  did,  aud  got  a  little  rest. 
She  must  iron  while  baking  to  save  fuel,  and 
hurry  to  accomplish  ull  possible  while  the 
child  sleeps.  Those  hungry  men  will  be  com¬ 
ing  to  their  dinner,  and  everything  must  be  in 
readiness.  Many  prescribe  a  smiling,  cheer¬ 
ful  expression  of  countenance  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  to  prevent  her  husband  from  having 
dyspepsia.  Think  of  it!  A  farmer  at  one  of 
the  recent  club  meetings  said:  “If  the  women 
Hod  more  work  than  they  can  do,  they  must 
let  it  go,”  In  old  times  t  hat  would  meun  bar¬ 
barism.  for  women  then  inode  the  cloth  and 
clothes  that  would  give  the  tailor  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  an  epileptic  tit.  It  would  not  do  then. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


pusceUaneou.d  gdlvertwlttg 


Mid-Summer  Offering 

CLUB  PREMIUMS 


SCALLOPED  POTATOES. 

Pare  potatoes  and  slice  thin.  Mince  two  or 
throe  onions,  put  a  layer  of  potatoes  into  a 
pudding  dish,  cover  with  tine  bread  crumbs, 
strew  over  a  part,  of  the  minced  onion  and 
season  with  bits  of  butter,  pepper  and  .-alt. 
Continue  the  same  alternation  of  potatoes, 
crumbs,  etc.,  until  the  pan  is  almost  full,  then 
pour  over  new  milk  until  moistened,  cover 
tightly  and  bake  one  hour.  A  good  supper 
dish  for  farm  hands. 

CABBAGE  SALAD. 

Here  is  another  supper  dish  that  I  have 
fouud  acceptable  to  workingmen:  Choose  a 
firm  head  of  cabbage  and  slice  very  fine;  mix 
with  it  three  or  four  spoon  fills  of  minced  onion 
aud  season  with  salt.  Make  a  sauce  of  three 
beaten  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  a 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
and  a  dash  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Put  into  a  tin 
and  set  iuto  a  dish  of  boiling  water.  Stir  con¬ 
stantly,  and  when  thick  turn  iu  half  a  cup  or 
more  of  vinegar.  Take  up  at  once  and  when 
cold  pour  over  the  cabbage. 

TOMATO  SALAD. 

When  tomatoes  are  ripe  I  substitute  sliced 
tomato  for  the  cabbuge— the  tomatoes  should 
be  peeled  without  scalding,  sliced  and  the 
liquid  poured  off — adding  the  onion  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  the  sauce,  the  same  as  in  the  cabbage 
salad. 

When  I  have  any  cold  vegetables  left  from 
dinner,  such  as  new  potatoes,  string  beaus  or 
beets,  1  drain  them  from  any  liquid,  chop  them 
up  together,  add  onion  cut  up  fine,  and  pour 
over  the  same  salad  sauce.  You  c*n  vary 
these  cold  supper  dishes,  by  adding  any  bits  of 
cold  fish,  lamb,  veal  or  chicken  that  you  may 
happen  to  have  on  hand,  and  you  will  find  it 
an  economical  and  appetizing  method  of  using 
up  a  little  of  this  and  that  of  any  vegetables 
or  meat  that  you  may  find  in  your  pantry. 

COUNTRY  COOK. 
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Things  Useful  and  Needfol 
Every  Family— A  Little  Lei 
sure  Time  Well  Paid 
by  Securing  Clubs 

FOR,  THE 

RURAL  NEW- YORK* 


LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS!! 


Who  can  afford  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  entitle  them  to  one? 


is  iwt,  a  (lye,  but,  by  healthful  stimulation 
of  the  roots  and  color  glands,  speedily 
restores  to  its  original  color  hair  that  is 

Turning  Cray. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dkamek,  Point  oj 
flocks.  Mil.,  had  her  hair  suddenly 
blanched  by  fright,  during  the  late  civil 
war.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  restored  it 
to  its  natural  color,  and  made  it  softer, 
glossier,  and  more  abundant  than  it  had 
been  before. 

«  Scalp  Diseases 

Which  cause  dryness,  brittleness,  and  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  hair,  dandruff,  itching,  and 
annoying  sores,  are  all  quickly  cured  by 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  H  cored  Herbert 
Boyd,  Miunedpolis,  Minn.,  of  intoler¬ 
able  Itching  or  the  Scalp;  J.  N.  tar¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  Occonvan.  Vn.,  of  Scald 
Head;  MRS.  I).  V.  S.  LoVKLAC'K,  Love- 
Inceoille,  h'lf.,  or  Tetter  Sores;  Miss 
M ess ie  If.  Rkdlok,  liurlinrftnn,  Vt„  of 
Scalp  Disease  and  Dandruff.  Tor¬ 
pidity  of  the  roots  of  the  hair,  which,  if 
neglected,  may  result  in  Incurable  bald¬ 
ness,  is  readily  cured  by  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor.  As 

A  Toi.'et  Luxury 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  has  no  equal.  It 
is  colorless,  cleanly,  delightfully  per¬ 
fumed,  and  lias  the  effect  of  making  the 
hair  soft,  pliant,  and  glossy. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  11V 

Or.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


the  above  scale  is  properly  called  “Stop 
Thief!”  aud  retails  for  $1.50.  We  will  send  it 
to  every  one  of  our  subscribers  who  sends  us 
two  subscribers  at  $2  each.  I r.  weighs  from 
one  half  ouuceto  10  pounds.  Manufactured  by 
Jones,  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  DESSERT  FOR  A  HOLIDAY. 

Beat  the  whites  of  six  oreight  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  then  add  a  small  teacupful  of  currant 
or  any  other  jelly  aud  beat  thorougly  together. 
Drop  a  large  spoonful— cone-shaped— into 
saucers,  and  pour  sweetened  cream  around 

GACb.  p  c  i 


FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  linseed  oil,  turpen¬ 
tine,  vinegar  and  spirits  of  wine.  Put  into  a 
bottle,  shake  vigorously,  and  rub  on  with  a 
soft  rag— linen  is  best— and  polish  with  a  eleau 

MRS.  a. 


and  fur  recreation  sing,  "Rest  for  the  Weary.” 
For  what  farmer  with  uny  self  respect  would 
listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence  with  tiuclean  garments  on  aud  an 
empty  stomach i  If  a  laundry  and  a  bakery 
are  a  necessity  in  the  city,  they  would  be  a 
life-saving  Institution  iu  the  country.  When 
at  last  the  farmer’s  wife  has  finished  her  race, 
but  not  her  work,  friends  look  upon  her,  with 
her  tired  hands  folded  over  faithful  heart,  and 
say,  “.Strange  dispensation  of  Providence! 
She  was  so  young  11  The  Minister  at  the  fune¬ 
ral  says;  “God  in  His  infinite  mercy  has  taken 
her  home.”  If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
let  us  have  a  place  of  worship  and  a  laundry 
in  every  school  district.  It  is  said  that  the 
agitation  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Let  us  think.  Mary  edwood. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERttD 


CALICOES  AND  STOCKINGS  FADING  WHEN 
WASHED. 

In  answer  to  several  correspondents  who 
have  inquired  what  will  “Bet”  and  prevent 
colors  iu  calico  and  cotton  stockings  from,  run¬ 
ning  and  fading  when  washed,  we  would  say: 
Dissolve  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  in  a  pail  of 
cold  water,  put  in  thn  articles  to  be  washed 
and  soak  several  hours.  Then  use  tepid  water 
only,  aud  do  not  rub  a  particle  of  soup  on  the 
goods.  A  very  little  soap  may  be  used  in  the 
water,  but  it  must  be  of  the  best  kind  It  is  a 
good  plau  to  buy  a  piece  of  white  Castile-soap 
aud  keep  for  such  purposes.  Hang  to  dry  iu  a 
shady  place.  Some  calico  will  dry  without 
the  colors  “running,”  but  after  it  is  sprinkled 
and  folded  down,  it  will  look  bad.  All  such, 
of  course,  must  be  taken  from  the  line  while 
damp  and  ironed  at  once.  Bear  in  mind  that 
soap,  hot  water  and  sun  fade  the  colors  of  all 
wash  goods.  .Sugar  of  lead  is  poisonous,  and 
must  be  used  with  care  aud  put  out  of  the  reach 
of  children. 

LEMON  AJ-in  VANILL4  EXTRACTS:  ROOT  ISiCKK. 

1  Please  gi  vo  recipes  for  the  above  extracts. 
2.  Is  root  beer  intoxleatiug?  .Some  of  my 
neighbors  claim  that  it  is  healthy,  and  not  iu 
toxicatmg:  others  that  it  will  intoxicate. 
Please  give  me  an  answersoon. 

M.  II.  ROBERTSON. 

Ans.— 1.  For  lemon  extract  take  the  peel 
of  six  plump  lemons  aud  a  quart  of  white 
whiskey  or  brandy.  IJso  the  thin  yellow  peel 
cnly ,  cut  into  thin  strips  and  half  fill  two  or 
three  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  it.  Pour 
equal  quantities  of  the  spirits  over  the  peel, 
cork  tightly  and  shake  every  day  for  a 
mouth.  It  can  then  be  used,  and  if  kept 
corked  will  remain  good  for  any  length  of 
time.  2.  For  the  vanilla,  procure  two  vauilla 
beans  and  half  a  pint  of  the  same  liquor  as 
you  use  for  the  iemon.  Split  the  beans,  cut 
the  huiks  iuto  bits  and  put  with  the  seeds  into 
a  bottle,  cover  with  the  spirits,  cork  tightly 
and  shake  frequently.  It  may  be  used  after  a 
mouth.  2.  Root  beer  will  not  intoxicate  a 
person. 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De 
rune  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  yourik.  middle 
axed  ami  old.  ft  contains  K3  prescriptions  for  ail 
acute  and  ohrnule  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
invuluable  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  ex  tie 
rlence  for  as  years  U  such  as  pmtifttdy  never  be. ore 
•  e  l  to  the  lot  or  any  physician,  SOU  puKrx,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  irllt 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  everv  sense—  tins' 
chumeal  literary  and  nrofosslonal  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  *8.Sf>.  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  in  every  Instance.  Price  only  ri.'.m  t,v 
mall,  postpaid,  Illustrated  sample  Scents  Senil 
now  Hold  nn  dal  awarded  the  author  bv  |t|c  National 
Medlenl  \ssocl ut.ton .  to  the /.llleersof  which  he  refers, 
rile  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  younu  for 
Instruction, and  by  the  afflicted  for  roller,  it  will 
benefit  all.  -f,on<Ion  lancet. 

There  is  no  member  of  Hoe  Ray  to  whom  The  Hclcnre 
of  Lire  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
Kuardinn  instructor  or  clergy  man.  Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  If, 
Parker,  No  I  Dulnm.h  Street,  Boston  Mass  who  may 
he  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expo 
parlance  Ghroute  and  obstinate  ttT'  »  T  dl s 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  iILAX/  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  ffivTrvyciTNX  tti 
treated  successfully  without  an  1  JJ.  Z  OXiJLJ! 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


RAMBLING  HINTS, 


Loo  shells  clear  coffee  as  well  as  the  egg 
itself. 

But  your  clothes  in  warm  water  over-night: 
in  the  morning  wring  them  from  this  into  a 
boiler  containing  strong  hot  suds,  to  which  is 
added  salsoda  the  size  of  a  small  hickory  nut. 
Boil  them  one -half  hour,  dip  them  into  cold 
water,  nib  them  out,  rinse  iu  clear,  cold  water, 
then  In  water  slightly  blued,  uud  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  easily  your  washing  is 
done 

Never  put  blueing  in  babies’  clothes  which 
come  next  the  skin,  as  it  causes  painful  chafing. 

tie.)  soaking  salt  fish  before  cooking,  add 
a  little  vinegar  to  the  water;  it  improves  the 
fish. 

Don’t  waste  your  time  scouring  your  bread- 
pans;  bread  never  bakes  as  welliu  abrighttin. 
Indeed,  the  best  bread  pans— if  one  can  afford 


This  has  a  Wood  Frame,  all  the  Latest  Im¬ 
provements,  and  greater  capacity  than  auy 
other  Wringer.  It  is  Blmple,  Durable,  and 
adapted  to  the  frailest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength,  clothes',  aud 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 

We  give  this  Wringer  for  Six  Subscribers. 


is  a  combined,  portable  force  pump, 
;iue,  sprinkler,  window  aud  carriage 
bug  destroyer  etc.,  and  evidently  one 
gflBL  of  the  most  useful 

nUj  Implements.  As  ii- 

^Illustrated  in  the  cut, 
it  will  throw  water 
forcibly  ugainst  a 
'  /  .  second  story 


We  wtil  %*ntl  yoti  a  watch  oranhaJn 
«T  MAIL  Oft  EXPRESS.  G.  O  D„  to  b« 

f'xaniibra  before  payloicau.'1  jD.mey 
aud  If  uolsailaiaotory,  returned  at 
oiirexpv.rur.  VVh  waimfsctare  at: 
'our  watclie*  an  1  gave  you  30  pe: 
cent.  OnUiogtu  of  2N)  styles  frsa. 
I»f»»  W  *?M  Wi  .uuurta  keiiuMl 
tTAKOARl)  AMEIUUAK  i’O  , 


win¬ 
dow.  it  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  lawn, 
and  saves  its  cost 
the  first  season.  A 
little  effort  among 
one’s  friends  will  en- 
>e  a  Club  of  15  Subscribers 
soouie  as  u  premium  this 


DIPHTHERIA 


Mlfll  Improved  Root  River.  Package, 
I  \  25  els.  Makes 5  xalloiiH  of  a  delicious 

ill  spark  link  and  w  hull  •Home  beverage 
JU  Bold  l»y  all  Druggists,  nr  sent  bv  mall  on 
receipt  offset*.  C.K.U'uk*.  4h  n.  Del.AVe..Phll«,  I'a, 


Dr.  Hutton  says  diphtheria  is  caused  by 
oehlesis,  or  crowd  poison,  and  that  a  small, 
ovi-i  crowded,  ill- ventilated  house,  may  prove 
a  diphtheria  factory.  He  also  thinks  that 
many  patieuts  die  for  want  of  food  aud  stiniu- 
auts  to  tide  them  over  the  crisis. 


floraford’*  Acid  Phosphate. 

.4  Valuable  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  C,  C  Olmstead.  Milwaukee.  Wis  .says; 
‘  1  have  used  it  in  my  practice  ten  years,  ami 
consider  it  a  valuable  nerve  tonic.” 


YOUR  CHOICE 


oftWo  ht’iivy  rolled  ;*o!«l 

Kitty*  ( wumwited 

Cftnia  (  uvw)  with  nan  to  for  (su  two-mit 
co»»U,  aud  King  free  to  sender  of  club. 

?A UV  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONtf . 
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1  1  Patent  Att'yi,  Washington,  1>.  0. 

SOLDIER 

1  °.r  hejrs  send  stump  for  circular 
y  showing  Who  Is  entitled  to  pon- 
|  slnn,  bounty, etc.  |,  <:  Wuod, 
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New  York  City  has  40,000  gam  Were  outeido 

of  Wall  Street . Although  Frenchman 

are  spoken  of  as  “  frog  eaters,”  It  Is  asserted 
as  a  fact  that  more  frogs  are  now  eaten  In 

New  York  alone  than  in  all  of  France . 

Prof.  Packard,  acting  President  of  Bowdpin 

College,  died  suddenly  Sunday . The 

late  six  days' go-as-you-please  walk,  at  Cbi 
cago,  was  won  by  Punchot,  who  made  400 

miles . The  Court  ut.  Quebec  denied  the 

application  for  the  extradition  of  John  E.  Eno, 
the  New  York  bank  president,  who  swindled 

the  Metropolitan  Hank  out  of  $4.000,000 . 

Secretary  Folger  has  decided  that  such  foreign 
baggage  as  wedding  trousseau,  wedding 
presents,  etc  ,  are  dutiable.  The  decision,  how¬ 
ever.  seems  to  conflict  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Astor  case. 

. A  company  while  boring  for 

natural  gas  12  mile*  from  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
hasstruck  oil,  causing  intense  excitement  in 

that  neighborhood . Letter-carrier*  will 

probably  not  lose  their  15  days'  variation, 
according  to  the  act  of  Congress,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  failure  to  appropriate  money  to 

pay  substitutes  during  their  absence . 

_ The  yellow  fever  is  quite  bad  at  Guava- 

inns  Mexico.  There  are  several  cases  at  Ma- 
zotlan,  and  people  are  fleeing  from  the  latter 
place  The  I lermosillo  authorities  have  qnar- 
antined  the  Swiora  Railroad.  Thn  fever  this 

year  appears  confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast . 

.After  the  discovery  of  frauds  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Medieine  anil  Surgery.  Secretary 
Chandler  had  the  accounts  of  other  Bureaus 
overhauled,  and  they  were  found  to  be  all 

straight . The  New  York  Emigration 

Commissioners  have  decided  that,  no  more  as¬ 
sisted  immigrants  shall  lx*  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  country  if  objection  >*  made  by  one 
member  of  the  Board  .  Over  200  promo¬ 

tions  have  been  made  in  the  Pension  Office  at 

Washington . The  Sub  Treasury  bus 

pai<i  out  about.  *91X1.000  In  silver  dollars  since 
April  1.  The  silver  coin  is  coming  into  the 
Sub-Treasury  foster  than  it.  is  paid  out.  The 
banks  throughout  the  South  are  continually 
sending  ft  hick  and  asking  for  either  national 
bank  bills  of  small  denominations  or  silver 

certificates  . The  decision  of  President 

Charh*-  Francis  Adams.  Jr.,  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  Company,  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  monthly  reports  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  company,  recalls  the  fact  that  a 
very  few  years  ago  he  was  an  earnest  advo¬ 
cate  of  publicity  regarding  the  conduct  of 
railroad  companies  as  essential  to  a  perfect 
HV'd.ein  of  corporate  management  . . .  Gen. 
Diaz  lias  been  elected  President  of  Mexico 
without  opposition.  He  will  Msume  office 
next  December  HO.  Gonzales,  now  President, 
on  retiring,  will  txoome  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Guana  Ouato . The  Committee  en¬ 

gaged  in  revising  the  Old  Testament  has  fin¬ 
ished  it*  lubors.  After  its  submission  to  the 
Convocation  the  Testament  will  be  issued  to 
the  public.  T  wel  ve  of  the  twenty  seven  mem¬ 
bers  died  during  the  revision . . . .  .There 

w  „  remarkable  performance  at  the  Chicago 
driving  park  the  other  day,  Westmont.  the 
noted  voung  pacer,  traveled  one  mile  with  a 
running  mate  in  2:03%.  This  is  the  fastest 
time  ever  made  for  any  distance  by  either 
a  pacing  or  trotting  horse.  It  beats  all  re¬ 
cords  by  several  seconds . It  is 

understood  that,  friends  of  Judge- Advocate 
Geueral  Swalrn  of  the  army  will  seek  to 
have  him  retired,  and  that  he  has  become 
a  wreck  physically  and  mentally  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  nervous  prostration,  llis  court- 
martial  has  been  postponed  till  September. .. . 
The  National  Educational  Association,  held  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  attracted  3,000 
teachers,  and  promises  to  be  the  largest 
educational  gathering  ever  held  in  America.  . 

It  is  nnnmmced  that,  no  more  one  dol 
lar  notes  can  be  supplied  by  the  Treasurer  un¬ 
til  nbout  the  first  of  August.  The  order  for 
their  preparation  could  not  he  given  until 
after  tlie  appropriation  bill  was  passed,  and 
the  failure  to  fflipplv  is  due  to  the  delay  of 

Congress . At  Cincinnati,  Coroner  Mus- 

croft  has  ended  the  investigation  upon  the 
dead  bodies  of  persons  killed  in  the-  Into  riot. 
He  enumerates  88  whose  ladies  he  viewed.  Of 
these  he  finds  that  <  'apt.  Desmond  was  killed 
by  unknown  persons  in  a  mob.  one  man, 
Gnetz  shot  himself  accidentally,  another, 
Smalz  was  unlaw  full  v  shot  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  bV  militia,  and  all  others  were  justifiably 
killed,  thev  having  failed  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sheriff  to  disperse .  On  Mon¬ 

day  Secretary  Frelirighnysen  instructed  by 
cable  the  consular  officers  at  London.  Liver¬ 
pool  Marseilles.  Havre.  Bordeaux,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg  to  at  once  appoiut  competent 
physicians  to  inspect  nil  vessels  and  passengers 
departing  for  the  United  State*  from  the  porta 
mentioned.  The  consular  officers  referred  to 
an*  instructed  to  refuse  clean  bills  of  health  in 
all  cases  except,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  that  such  bills  be  given. 
Consul*  are  instructed  to  report  by  cable  any 
cases  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 
ki.own  to  exist  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  time 
of  her  departure  for  the  United  States.  This 
course  is  adopted  in  order  that  health  officers 
in  our  ports  may  have  timely  warning  of  ap¬ 
proaching  danger,  and  be  prepared  to  take 
such  nn-asures  its  shall  prevent  the  scourge 
from  gaining  ft  foothold  in  this  country.  It.  is 
probable  that  under  authority  conferred  by 
thi-  contagious  disease  clause  of  the  legislative 
lull,  medical  examiners  will  be  appointed  as 
aitacln'-s  to  American  consulates  .at  French 
ports  infected  with  cholera,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  report  periodically  upon  the  progress  of 

the  disease . Towing  dues  in  the  Welland 

Canal,  Canada,  have  been  reduced  25  per  cent, 
. At  the  latest  dates  the  visible  supply 


of  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  world  was 

1 ,021,963  tons . The  board  appointed  by 

Congress  to  represent  the  Government  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  will  a  bo  take  charge 
of  tbe  g’ovemnietit  exhibit  ut  the  J/Ottisvnie 
and  Cincinnati  expositions. .  .....  J’hc  1  rea- 

sury  Department  has  paid  tbe  following 
claims  for  expense*  Incurred  by  State  govern¬ 
ment*  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion:  Ohio, 
*90,246;  New  York,  *54.946;  Michigan.  *42,- 
346;  Massachusetts.  *26,619.,  .... .  .The  Gov- 
eminent  of  Liberia,  Africa,  colonized -chiHiy 
by  American  ex-slaves,  has  made  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  *.’>.000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
exhibition  of  its  prod  nets 'at  the  New  Orleans 

Exposition . There  are  promises  of  a 

war  of  rates  between  tb«*  leading  telegraph 
companies.  This  is  better  news  for  the  pnhlic 
than  for  tbe  stockholders  in  the  rival  organ i 

zatlons . Chicago  courts  are  usked  to 

put  the  estate  of  W.  F.  Story,  owner  of  the 
Times,  into  tbe  bands  of  a  con  servator  because 
of  his  mental  incapacity.  He  is  partly  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  said  to  be  almost  an  imbecile  T  he 
application  is  made  by  his  brother  and  tbe 
children  or  his  sister*,  who  are  his  only  heirs, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  a  quarrel  between  them 
and  Mrs.  Story,  who  is  a  third  wife.  Tbe 
estate  is  supposed  to  l>e  worth  *1,iX*0,00n  ..  . 

.  The  father  of  Charlie  Rws  has  spent  *60,000 
in  the  search  for  his  son,  and  examined  over 

700  cases  of  boys  supposed  to  be  his.  . . 

“Bob”  Toomtis.  of  Georgia  now  74  years  old, 
stoops  a  good  deal  and  walks  with  difficulty. 
He  has  lost  flesh  in  the  last  few  years,  and  a 

cataract  is  destroying  his  sight. . . . An 

international  convention  of  Mexican  war  vet¬ 
erans  is  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  to  allay  bad  feelings  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  President  Diaz,  of  Mexi 
co,  promise*  that  50  prominent  veterans  from 
Mexico  will  attend... . . .  Ten  thousand  lulls 

were  introduced  into  the  lab*  United  b lutes 
Congress,  and  out  of  them  173  became  laws. 

A  small  harvest,  for  so  much  seed  I . 

Messrs.  Aquilla  Walsh  and  II.  H.  Smith  have 
been  ap|M*inted  Joint  Commissioner*  respect¬ 
ing  conflicting  claims  to  lands  in  Mat  itoba, 
Canada  . The  Salvation  army  have  de¬ 

cided  to  test  the  validity  of  the  London  City 
bv-law  at  the  high  court  at.  Toronto,  Canada, 
this  week,  and  the  Mayor  has  given  itutruc- 
tions  to  stay  further  proceedings  against  them 
until  a  decision  is  given. ......  ■  .The  United 

States  mints  last  year  increased  the  number 
of  silver  dollars  by  2h.000.01K),  making  175,- 
000,000  coined  since  1*7*.  Four- fifths  of  the 
number  coined  annually  remain  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  only  about.  40,000,000,  or  one-quarter 
of  the  whole,  have  been  got  into  circulation.. 

. . . . . . To  complete  the  Census  of  I8H0  will. 

it  is  thought,  take  1*  months  more,  although 
the  last  Congress  extended  the  time  only  uotil 
next  January.  The  originnl  bill,  io  1*79, 
limited  the  expenses  of  the  Census  Office  to 
*3,000.000.  Two  years  later  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Census  asked  for  *600.000  to  make  it 
"full  and  satisfactory- ’’  The  time  set  for  the 
issuing  of  the  last  volume  was  December,  1881. 
The  census  people  are  now  asking  for  even 

more  time  than  they  did  then. . . . Gov. 

Ordway.  of  Dakota,  is  again  being  invest) gat 
ed.  this  time,  at  Redfleld,  in  his  own  State,  by 
tbe  local  authorities,  and  again  asks  that,  the 
job  be  done  thoroughly.  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Campbell  is  on  the  stocks  with 
him,  and  the’inquiry  concerns  everything  in 
general  rather  than  anything  in  particular... 

. C.  P.  Huntington,  the  millionaire 

railroad  king,  was  quietly  married  to  Mis.  A. 

D  Worsham  at  New  York,  Saturday  morning, 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  officiating . . . 

Lost  Thursday  afternoon  n  cablegram  from 
81  Johns,  Newfoundland,  announced  that  the 
United  States  steamers  Thetis  and  Bear  had 
rescued  aeven  survivors  of  the  Greely  explor¬ 
ing  expedition,  having  found  t  hem  at  9  P.  M,. 
June  33.  at  a  point  five  miles  west  of  Cape 
Sabine,  iu  latitude  78 deg.  45  min.,  and  longi 
tude  74  deg.  35  min.  west.  The  survi  vors  were 
Lieutenant  and  Brevet-major  A.  W.  Greely ; 
Sergeants  Brainard,  Fredericks  and  Long; 
Hospital  Steward  Bittlerbeek;  Private  Con¬ 
nell;  Sergeant  Ellison.  Sergeant-  Ellison  had 
both  hands  and  feet  frozen  off,  and  died  abort 
ly  after  he  was  found.  Their  condition  when 
found  wus  most  desperate.  They  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  had  on  hand  only  u 
few  fragments  of  boiled  sealskin  strijrs  made 
from  clothing.  Eighteen  others  perished  at 
the  place  before  relief  came.  Their  names 
and  the  dates  of  their  deaths  are:— Sergeant 
Cross,  January  18.  1884;  Esquimaux  Fredertk 
Christiansen,  April  5;  Sergeant  Linn,  April 
6-  Lieutenant  Lockwood  April  Sergeant 
Jaw  ell,  April  12;  Private  Ellis,  May  19;  Ser¬ 
geant  Ralston,  May  23;  Private  Whistler.  May 
24;  Sergeant  Israel,  May  27;  Lieutenant  Kis- 
lingbury,  June  1;  Private  Houry,  June 6;  I  rl- 
vate  Schneider,  June  18.  The?  bodies  ut  the 
following  five  were  not  found,  having  been 
buried  in  the  ice  and  sw  ept,  away j— Sergeant 
Rice.  April  9;  Corporal  Saler.  June 3;  Private 
Bender,  June  6;  Dr.  Pavy,  June  6;  Sergeant 
Gardner,  June  12;  Esqutineau  Jens  Edwards 
wus  drowned  on  April  29  while  out  in  his  kyak 
scaling.  Greely  cables  to  Gen.  llnzen: — “For 
the  first  time  in  three  centuries  England  yields 
the  honor  of  the  farthest  north.  Lieutenant 
Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Rraiuard  on  May 
18  reached  Lockwood  Island,  latitude  S3  deg. 
24  min.,  longitude  44  deg.  5  min.  Thev  saw, 
from  2,000  feet  elevation,  no  land  north  or 
northwest;”  but,  there  was  an  open  polar  sea. 
Americans  can  now  boastof  having  been  near¬ 
est,  to  the  north  pole  at  ft  sacrifice  of  only  19 
lives,  this  time. 

- -  ♦♦ - 

It  Will  Cost  You  Nothing. 

“For  what?”  For  a  medical  opinion  in  your 
case,  if  you  are  suffering  from  any  chronic 
disease  which  your  physiciau  has  failed  to  re- 
lieve  or  cure.  “From  whom?1  From  Li's. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  dispensers  of  a  new  Vitalizing  Treatment, 
which  is  now  attracting  wide  attention,  and 
by  which  most  remarkable  cures  in  desperate 
chronic  cases  are  being  made.  Write  and  ask 
them  uot  only  to  give  an  opinion  inyour  case, 
but  to  furnish  you  with  such  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  new  Treatment  as  will  enable  you 
to  get  au  intelligent  idea  of  its  nature  and 
action.  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  as  they  make 
no  charge  for  consultation. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 

Saturday,  July  19. 

New  York  used  up  last  year  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  chicory  from  California  in  the 

manufacture  of  coffee . The  Indians  are 

harvesting  the  grasshoppers  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  great  numbers  at  Lincoln,  Roseville 
and  vicinity  in  California.  After  drying 
them,  they  shake  off  the  wings  and  store  them 

away  for  winter  food . Seven  thousand 

acres  of  land  in  the  Adirondack  region,  N. 

Y.,  were  sold  lost  week  at  referee's  sale.  The 
State  held  an  individual  half  interest  in  the 
laud  which  was  bid  in  by  the  Comptroller  at 
*  1  75  an  acre.  A  nother  parcel  of  400  acres 

brought  *4  an  acre . Two  years  ago 

there  were  no  cattle  to  be  seen  grazing  on  the 
lands  north  of  the  Yellowstone,  between 
Glendive  and  Miles  City,  in  Montana,  and 
now  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  head  graze  over 
the  same  lands,  which  were  then  the  favorite 

resort  for  large  herds  of  buffalo . The 

crops  throughout,  Prussia  arc  iirmsnallv  good. 

. A  storm  in  Moravia.  Austria,  has 

caused  Immense  damage  to  the  crops, ....... 

...  The  exi*orts  from  Boston  last  week  in¬ 
cluded  1,936  live  cattle  and  824  quarters  of 

dressed  beef . American  dressed  beef  is 

just  now  bringing  no  more  in  England  than 

in  some  of  our  Atlantic  cities . There  are 

now  from  4.1X0,000  to  5.000.000  more  hogs  in 

Europe  than  there  were  two  years  ago . 

It  now  costs  about.  *7.25  per  head  to  transport 
live  cattle  to  Europe,  and  insurance  rates  are 
two  per  cent . The  increase  in  pork  pack¬ 

ing  in  the  United  States,  since  March  1,  over 

the  same  part  of  1883,  is  250,000  head . 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dairy 
Product*  reports  to  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  it  costa  *39  to  raise  a 
heifer,  and  that  her  value  I*  *40,... . . .  .The 

Nationui  Stock  Yard*,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
rete>rt,  again  of  5,602  cattle.  50.186  hogs,  and 
16,908  sheep  in  the  receipt*  of  the  month  of 
June,  over  the  same  month  of  1883  . .  During 
the  past  six  month*  the  steamers  of  the  War¬ 
ren  line  have  taken  14,016  cattle  and  6,691 
sheep  from  Boston  for  Liverpool.  Of  this 
number  only  55  cattle  and  124  sheep  were  lost. 
During  the  corresponding  period  last  year  the 
steamers  carried  1 1,402  cattle  and  24,031  sheep. 

...The Ontario  Experimental  Farm,  Guelph, 
Canada,  has  lately  bought  35  thoroughbred 
cattle,  of  the  Short  horn.  Aberdeen,  Hereford. 
Galloway,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey  families,  at  an  average  cost  of  *400 
each,  and  an  assortment  of  prime  sheep,  em¬ 
bracing  the  leading  English  breeds . 

.T,  H.  Lenry,  of  Crawford,  Ga.,  has  raised  a 
sweet  potato  4%  feet  long,  and  varying  from 
10  to  10  inches  in  circumference!  It  grew  al¬ 
most-  straight  down  into  tin*  earth  . .  W  hile 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  are  sbivermg 
in  a  cold  wave,  they  nevertheless  hear  with 
due  appreciation  that  melon*  and  figs  are  a 
drug  in  the  New  Orlcnn*  market,  and  that  the 
farmer*  of  Florida  arc  plowing  under  their 
early  tomatoes  and  cucumber*.  Everything 

comes  to  a  balance  in  so  vast  a  country . 

The  Trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  have  decided  to  create 
in  that  institution  a  department  of  dairying, 
and  to  appoiut  Mr.  J.  N.  Harvey  as  Professor 

of  that  art . At  trie  Exposition  to  be  held 

in  Denver,  Col.,  next  Fall,  the  show  of  cattle 

will  he  large . A  new  livestock  and 

poultry  association  win  formed  at  Port  Allen, 

T.a  recently . Miss  Kate  Field  will  soon 

invest  *10,001)  in  cattle  on  a  Colorado  ranch. 
She  would  have  bought  the  mavericks  at  the 
round-up  the  other  day,  had  they  not  been 
already  sold.  “If  I  had  got  those  mavericks, 

1  could  have  named  the  outfit  ’The  Orphan's 

Herd,’”  said  she .  Pure  Al»erdeen-Angus 

cattle  arc  uot  numerous  either  in  their  original 
home  or  else  when-.  There  are  now  living  in 
Scotland  about  2.600  mules  and  females,  and 
two-thirds  h<  many— a  few  more  than  1.880— in 
this  country.  The  sates  in  America  for  the 
year  1883  show  a  grand  average  per  head  of 

*516  28  for  about  300  cattle  sold  . Nova 

Scotia  farmers  are  becoming  seriously  alarmed 
over  the  gradual  spread  of  a  peculiar  disease 
among  cattle,  which  originated  about  80  years 
ago.  It.  is  not-  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  yet  slowly  makes  its  way  among 
the  herds  of  the  country.  Two  years  ago  the  | 
Domiuiou  Government  appropriated  *20.000 
for  slaughtering  Infected  animal*  and  quaran¬ 
tining  those  known  to  have  been  in  contact 
with  diseased  ones.  The  effect  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial.  but  the  disease  is  net  yet  stamped  out. . 

_ The  Belgian  Government,  some  time  ago, 

published  instructions  to  the  people  as  to  the 
way  of  cooking  pork  to  destroy  trichinae. 
Since  then  no  cases  of  trichinosis  have  oc¬ 
curred  there.  If  our  foreign-born  population 
would  listen  to  like  insti uclions,  as  given  in 
the  Rural,  there  would  bo  no  more  eases  here. 
. In  Arkansas  some  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers,  anticipating  a  large  yield  and  low  prices, 
gold  their  entire  crops  on  the  vines  to  dealers 
at  five  cents  a  quart,  and  are  realizing  from 

*100  to  *150  per  acre  for  their  fruit . No 

fewer  than  100  societies  exist  in  Scotland, 
whose  object  is  to  promote  and  maintain  the 
purity  of 'the  Clydesdale  horse. . . .  Georgia  wa¬ 
termelons  have  begun  to  move,  and  dealers  say 
that  the  Slate*  will  get  *500,1)00  for  them  from 
t  he  West  alone _ The  closing  day  or  the  Chi¬ 

cago  Driving  Park  meeting,  was  marked 
by  the  breaking  of  two  records.  "Phallus,” 
the  young  stallion  owned  by  "Jay- Eye-Sees” 
owner,  trotted  the  fourth  heat  of  the  free-for- 
all  in  2  13?*.  breaking  “Smuggler's”  great  re¬ 
cord  of  2.15  V*’  by  1H  seconds,  nud  the  fastest 

record  for  h  fourth  heat.  - The  report  that 

the  sOeep  and  cattle  industries  in  Western 
Texas  are  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the 
drought,  is  confirmed.  Sheep  men  are  arriv¬ 
ing  daily  at  Eugle  Pass.,  Tex.,  seeking  ingress 
to  the  Mexicftu  water  holes.  The  streams  on 
the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  dried 

Up . Southern  planters  have  great  Lopes 

of  the  operation  this  year  of  the  cotton-picker 
invented  by  Mr1.  Mason,  of  South  Carolina. 
The  machine  was  thoroughly"  tested  last  sea¬ 
son;  all  that  remaiued  was  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  it,  and  now  with  many  improve¬ 


ments,  it  is  put  upon  the  market . .The 

appearance  of  cholera  has  sent  up  the  price  of 
peppermint  50  cent*  a  pound.  This  country 
raises  30.000  pound*,  and  the  new  crop  will  not 
be  in  before  September.  It  usually  brings  *3 
a  pound,  and  is  largely  adopted  as  a  preven¬ 
tive,  or  cure  for  cholera ........  The  following 

are  the  exports  of  live  stock  from  the  T>ort  of 
Montreal  for  tbe  week  ending  July  12.  with 
comparisons : — Cattle.  3.406;  sheep.  39,140. 
Last  week,  2,288  cattle  and  253 sheep;  corre- 

Kdlng  week  last  year  1,764  cattle.  7.346 
p.  Corresponding  week  1882:  cattle  521, 
sheep  5,940.  From  the  opening  of  navigation 
to  date.  21.630  cattle.  4,917  sheep;  last  year, 
21.799  cattle.  11.830  sheep  ...  Tin*  Chicago 
Live  Stock  Exchange  inaugurated  a  rule.  July 
1.  abolishing  the  dockage  system,  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  set  aside  piggy  sows  and  stag*  and  sell 
them  alone,  on  their  merits.  The  packers  have 
passed  resolutions  that  thev  will  not  submit  to 
the  change.  The  commission  meD  arc  stand¬ 
ing  by  their  colors,  and  a  dead-lock  in  the 
market  has  ensued. . ....  .The  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press,  in  its  weekly  review  of  the  grain  trade, 
says:  “The  thunder-storms  prevalent  during 
the  week  generally  favored  the  crops.  There 
is  no  fresh  feature  in  the  market,  but  values 

are  slightly  weaker.” . The  Wool  Grower 

estimates  that  the  introduction  of  double-deck 
transportation  would  add  85c.  per  head  1  o  the 
value  of  the  sheep  in  Texas. ...... .There  are 

about  ono  million  goats  in  Texas,  five  to  10 
percent,  of  which  are  clipped  for  their  fleeces. 

A  small  proportion  arc  well-bred  Angoras  — 
....Dairv  farming  has  assumed  wonderful 

proportions  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  i*  now 
growing  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  The  amount  or  capital  em¬ 
ployed  In  dairying  by  farmers  in  tbo  United 
Kingdom  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  from 
*875,000,000  to  *1,000.000.000.  and  that  by 
landlord*  at  from  *6.500,000,1 hX)  to  *7,000,000,- 
000.  These  are  vast  sums  and  yet  it  is  only 
too  well  known  that  British  dairy  farming  is 
capable  of  much  further  development.  On  an 
average,  about  three  pints  of  milk  are  con- 
mimed  weekly  by  each  person  iu  the  U  nited 
Kingdom,  while  the  weekly  consumption  of 
cheese  i*  about  four  ounces,  and  of  but  ter  3V£ 
ounces.  Our  contributor,  Prof.  Sheldon,  cal¬ 
culates  that,  to  supply  London  alone  no  fewer 

than  about  800,000  cows  would  be  required - 

....The  Yates  County  (N.  Y.)  Fair  at  Penn 
Yan,  will  be  held  Sept.  23,  24  and  25,  instead 
of  Oct.  8-10,  ft*  at  first  determined,  and  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  Fair  List  last  week. 

- - — * 

Butter  Buyer* 

everywhere  are  refusing  to  take  white,  lardy- 
looking  butter  except  at.  “grease”  prices. 
Consumers  want  nothing  but  gilt-edged  but¬ 
ter,  and  buyers  therefore  recommend  their 
patrons  to  keep  a  uniform  color  throughout 
the  .year,  bv  using  tbe  Improved  Butter  Color, 
made  by  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton.  Vt.  It  is  the  only  color  that  can  be  relied 
onto  never  in  jure  the  butter,  and  to  always 
give  the  perfect  color.  Sold  by  druggists  and 
merchants. — Adv. 

- — 

You  never  cease  to  praise  Dr.  Graves’ 
Heart  Regulator  if  you  ever  use  it  in  Heart 
Disease.  Druggists. — Adv. 

- »«» 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  July  19. 

Thirty-five  million  bushels  of  plump  wheat 
in  Ohio  this  year,  against  25, IKK), 000  of  poor 
quality  last  year,  is  the  estimate  of  tbe  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  In  addition,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley.  potatoes  and  hay  are  pretty  close  on  to 
full  crops,  while  corn  promises  well.  Thus  is 
presented  a  very  good  outlook  for  tbo  business 
of  the  State. 

Tbe  San  Francisco  Call  publishes  reports 
from  all  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  State, 
showing  a  loss,  by  the  June  rains,  to  wheat  of 
135,000  tons,  and  to  barley  of  80,000  tons.  The 
loss  on  wheat  is  equivalent  to  Pe>‘  cent,  on 
the  gross  yield,  which  was  estimated  in  May 
at  1,800,000  ton*.  The  loss  ou  barley  is  about 
12  per  cent,  on  the  May  estimate  of  660,000 
ton*. 

The  Oregon  harvest  promises  great,  things 
to  tbe  Portland  News:  “It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  crop  this  Fall  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
ever  harvested  iu  till*  State.  With  a  wheat 
crop  of  18,000.000  bushels,  a  wool  clip  of 
10,000,0(K)  pounds,  a  large  hop  yield  aud  an 
immense  fruit  crop,  iht*  Pacific  Northwest  will 
rapidly  overcome  the  effect-  of  tbe  short  crop 
of  last  year.  This  is  essentially  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  community,  and  a  good  crop  of  wheat, 
fruit,  wool  and  hops  menus,  good  times.” 
- ♦♦♦ - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  July  19,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
a  week  ago,  "regular"  wheat  is  higher. 

Corn,  4>aC.  higher.  Oats,  l?*c.  higher.  Rye) 
2c.  higher.  Pork,  lc.  lower,  but  for  August 
75c.  higher,  owing  to  the  **  corner.’ 

W  heat. — Wheat  unsettled,  ana  room  active:  opened 
Uc,  higher,  advanced  .  declined  Wo%e.,  reacted 
IW.viao.  and  dosed  I  ilfec.  above  the  tlnal  quotations 


nt8iM«d3c.  Coil#'— Unsettled  and  active,  opened  « 
higher.  Improved  palV^e..  declined  5i'..  rallied 
r*al<-  and  closed  me,  above  the  latest  fwnreut  the 
afternoon  Hoard  yesterday;  cash  ut  &3to  3bjc. .  July 
atBSKfeSSKc  Animat.  at&W  September  at 

USfittMtc.  October  at  5l%*5j*4e.  November  ar  4BJ4C. 
all  th**  year  nt  M94  «<5W,c.  0*r*.  -Unusually  active: 
cash  sold  early  nt  :«.r,j(iqc-  July  at  JO  <*»i4*e;  August  at 
•IfiV  .*27c.:  September 3554 all  thoyeJW 
Btc  Firm  al  83c.  Hoik  Dull,  but  steady;  cash  at 
#1*4.17;  July  and  August  a*.  September  at  SOLIS 

October  a£  $2ltit$ll.i!5;  all  the  year  at  #1  l.uCfejll. 
Laud  -  Firm  and  fairly  active;  pressed  advanced  10® 


7.UiW(a7.l2j6c.  Bijlk  Meats- Quiet,  shoulders  at  6c.: 

short  rli*  ati.lbc.;  short  clear  at  s.'.’Oe.  ft  hiskey  at 
#1.10.  Hoos— Mixed  at,  iS.ibfctVZA:  heavy  at  #6.30* 
#5.60;  light  at  #5*3)5.65;  skips  at  #l.3f.  *#l.'< '.  Cattle- 
Ex ports  at  #6.H0i*i#6.S5;  good  to  choice  shipping  steers 
at  #fi.l5;<3)#6.J5;  common  to  medium  at  #5.4iKu,$6:  about 
8,500  head  of  grass  Texans  of  from  510  to  lbs.  sold 
ltx&20c.  lower  at  #3.GO&#l.liO.  Suxur-Supply  large 
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at  9@1lc.  Gooseberries,  V  bush.,  at  *1®|.7S.  Peaches 
—Georgia,  per  one-third  bushel,  at  73c.ttt.S0  for  poor 
8'  ^-i  for  best:  do.  South  Carolina  per  b^h! 
°eorsr,!>i‘t  51  '  *  l"'r  one  third  hush,  crate. 
,a>  per  one  third  bush  crate,  ut  ;ie.u# 
It'S  at  3«4c.  for  one  third  cup  Ant 
....  ,  .  Curran  is  at 

Quoted  at  «c.  for  hand  picked, 
i  ^tftS‘40.  for  fancy 


_  at  td  -“  la  ,  minus  auxu  »T  i  ex 

J,oor  to  best  natives  at  *2. 
75@*4.j0.  spring  lambs  at  *1.50®*3. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  -with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  }fe.  lower. 
Corn.  higher.  Oats.  %c.  lower. 

.Viikat  —  Active,  but  unsettled'  No.  J  Red,  at  SV* 

s^pteinw  V’?it!?5ru‘,,,lv'  August!  «i«4  4S7c. 

fv.RV  Vrrv  ?°-  3  R«1  at  i?t.t80e. 

V*iS  t  *.)?  a*  46  **»c.  cash?  4M$<\  July;  •!?$<>  3 

*4--  .September.  lists  Inactive. 
srun*Dnl?  .i1  ^ **° ‘  •Ioly:  Aug  tsr,  Flax 

trades  still  J}L,  AU,  ,C.A,T,  K  .Market  *).,w,  but  beat 
V  ami  firm,  while  poor  dualities  arc 

•'"i  *« rtneirlnnted.  Kxuom  at  *6  (0 a. rs!  good  to 
•  11  :  "  •  onimon  to  mixlluin,  *\25 

1.  V  £  Texans  at  *3JK%t5.-  OUtrddo  price  for 

Market  "S  'in  ?  ?/  **,c*  ,nt  *3.%>aMll.P8HIRP- 
wantiri  !,  fki"ni)  Slow;  only  really  good  grades 
good  fft.lr  at  *3.2143  tnecHum  to 

i  ..  '  :  choice  to  extra  at  #t  44.51,  good  to 
m!*km  Conlis  ist  8-P®5.  Hyuv — Active,  ttrni  and 
*L5k<*1  Ri°rk,  r!1  *5,30®3-c0:  Packing  at  *5@5.4fl;  heavy 

<1X01  nn  ati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2c.  lower.  Corn, 
3i)C.  lower.  Oats,  steady. 

-sTr.'"„l  n,rmi0->T°  2  RC(1  a  98oi90c.  Coax 

Mlrol  K«i  wLt?  xnil'  WKc.  Oats— Firm  No.  2 
rt  „a  •fH.t  Mc  it  vb— Scare,,  and  flrmr  No.  2  65 
rliVooa'a*  Qul‘‘t-  but  steady  at  inisiir,  21.  La  ftp— 

shoul<h'Vrte«'«jw  ftt  J**0**.  Bur.KMKATS-Firmer; 
shoulders  *1.<Qt,c;  short  rib,  S8.12UC,  Hous— flrni- 

isTiavyu1”*  lffht'  Packing  and  butchers' 


granulated.  6  15-16c!  mould  “A,”  6%c; 
5°D^^ner8  J}?  '  8  11  ,,ic:  standard  ‘'A,”  6^c;  off 
Hc;  white  extra  “C."  6r,»6%e-  yelV.w  extra 
t  .  *..'sC'  C,S%ol3%C;  yellows,  4%Q3%0. 

CentU)|8°rt  prloe  ttlrawbaek  *2.82  per  100  n>,  less  1  per 

Out  loaf,  *4.71;  crushed,  *1.53(24,71:  powdered  *4  4B 
<44,71;  granulated,  *R,0si|S«.U.  1I' 

choice- D0me9l,C  Krn(lo8‘  *Kcto  7c.  the  latter  for 

(I moOiv yt-n  w'!.',W,;r 'V  'IU0t,':  Shipping  at.  70«75c: 
mc  v^'i  f'  81  r’  t‘l"vt‘r  mixed  fetitiSc;  cioveriOft 
Stic.;  No.  1  rye  draw  mV;  Oat,  <n<,ei,v.  * 

Hops.  Quoted  80c.  for  Slate.  I8889. 

-Kentucky  f>n  the  spot  giltet,  and  easier 

weak  amVVThHanf' !  tor  options  also 

weak,  ami  25  bbdfl.  for  November  *old  at  T%c. 


BUHACH 


-  -n  m. 

•  I.3\  Raspberrli _  — ...  .... 

werp,  2<<*Sc.  for  one  third  cup  up-river 
fane,  per  Ib  Peanut— Qur, * 

;«ic  for  extra  baud  picked,  aud 
hand  picked 

COTTOX, 

cuaaxxT  priors  eon  scot  oottox. 
Quotations  baaed  on  American  Standard  of  Classltl 
cation. 

New 

_  ,  Orleans  Texas 

Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ordinary .  sat  <1  q 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  3-16  9  7-16  a  t  is 

Good  Ordinary . !.  1()  wu  16  7  16 

Strict  Gsiod  Ordinary .  1056  Inaj  ipS 

Low  Middling .  lUSfi  I,.;,  ..S8 

WldSS,V2W  Ml,ldUn* .  1013-16  II  1-16  1  1-16 

Qood  Middling .  11  w  iju  in5 

Strict  Good  Middling .  Il2  m2  nS 

““*»«»«  .  m  »2M  Saw 

Ka,r . * .  12A6  12%  12% 

STAIN  ICO. 

Good  OrdHiary  |  Low  Middling .  97* 

Strict  Good  Ord  9  i-lfi  I  Middling.  ....  1(1% 

denmn;rA'rhi<r,’.V,f,er,?ua  “  trl,,e  l|lKhnr." with  more 
demand.  The  <motutlou*  are:  state  at  19k(B2()c: 

Sff!,aU9©l“%eri"<L'  °  '  ft‘  «W»ei  Wmtera,  loss 

At  1  he  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  call,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  ruled:  State  firsts,  cases.  21c:  Iowa 
firsts.  at»c:  State  extra,  19%c;  Michigan  firsts,  19(<t2tlc; 
Iowa  firsts,  cases,  I3%®19tj:  Canada  firsts,  19c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchauge  the  follow 
lug  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  easy;  quoted  at  17% a  13c,  From  linstou- 
Market  strong;  quoted  ut  i6*ih%o.  From  Chlcugo  - 
Market  firm,  quoted  at  1.1%c:  receipts,  1,100  cases; 
shipments,  .10  eases.  From  Cincinnati  Market  dull 
ftt  ltu;  receipts. 380;  shipments,  17. 

PoutTuv  axo  Gamk.  -Quotations  are: 

»rn,V«Cr  uV“r  v,y>  *  »■  l-r»c.:  do  West¬ 

ern  at  liaise;  do  Southern,  at  live || %e:  spring 
Thickens,  a  ,«>2c.  per  lb.  for  large,  ami  i;  olOe.  per  af 
forsinnll;  ducks,  state.  ►  pair,  iSvtSOe ■  do.  Western 
»<  [>ulr.  it0(®80c.:  geese.  State,  ft  pair,  *1,62(41.91-  do 
Western,  per  pair,  *1.37/41.0?.  > 

«b. 


THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  INSECT 
EXTERMINATING  WONDER ! 


pfogri"- -  “A  remedy 
far  exceeding  !iny  other 

1  %!Fog.^„Ls^  «  js,  teasst 

INSECT  EXTERMINATOR  . . 

Browing  crop*  or  »>n- 
diingerthe  lives  of  your 

(fry  deadly  arse  meal  coni- 

— —  - potinon, 

1517HAC11  ix  perfectly  hurmlrsx  to  human  tend 
animal  life, 

AM  00.00  will  1>«-  paid  for  any  insect  of  the 
Household,  Field,  Orchard,  ‘louden,  <  on- 
srrvalory,  etc,,  etc.,  it  fails  to  Kill.  Ask 
your  Druggist  for  It,  or  send  for  l  iieular. 

BUHACH  l'ltODUCFNG  &  MKG.  CO., 

Of  Stockton,  California, 

41)  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nrw  YonK,  Saturday,  July  19,  1884, 

Bekvrs, 

tucky  steers,  1,300  ib,  at  12c.  36  lb, 

Indiana  steers,  1,034  ft.,  at  10c,  55  lb 
ers”  717  tb,  at  le,  Texans,  870  m 
to  dress  55  a..  Kentucky  steers, 

Dulls,  1,595  it,  at  4%e.  Pennsylvu 
at  *6.50:  Virginia  do.  1,198  lb, 

State  bulls,  833  m.  at  *8.77%. 

_rlt,v  dressed  veals  sold  at  9<ai|%c  and  a 
I1,!0.1!™  "f’  0  12<“  eoiinlry  dressed  at  8wi6i'-  and 
dressed  grosser*  mid  buttermilks  ut  S^c  ‘ 

A!,l>  Lamms.  Pour  to  prime  sheen  *  3  751* 

Sta  cs'at  ru°,rtr'nlm  at  *4  8S'S; 

at  ''VuriHc:  Stuto  lambs,  60  tb.  at  6%c-  Mlehl 
8joi  sheen,  HI  tb,  at  4%e;  Kenf.uckv  lamb*  I't  ib  ut 
llt'T{y  *hcep,  t3l  tb,  at  4%e:  Ohio  stieep,  131 

dr eP«riS^IVe frl*  ",a  v  auoteu  ill  «%466y.  CoTtUtry 
of.i.,  %c.  higher,  medium  sclliug  at  BQvoRWr  nnii 


Sales;  Ohio  steers,  1,270  tb,  at  *6,72.  Ken- 
less  *1  per  head. 
Virginia  "stock 
average,  at  8%»9e, 

,  1.394  lb,  at  *7.12% 
nla  steers,  1,274  tb, 
at  *6.25.  Grass  fed 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  July  to,  1884. 
ufans.— QuotAMou^  at<»:  Marrows  at  *■*  on* 

^Ifcj  kiflm y  at$ A‘9for obiiii-u^pca at 
wLttiTwS’V,  for  small;  red  kid 

12 l1u1rt,°  H0UP  af  W:  foreign  i\f 
«  'fjr  *  And  low  tradM  At  il.90^2  <’aii- 

2!^  a  lltn!l’  na''  ut  •2-65«8-7«:  So.  "  Skd  »T|M08* 

J'kak.— Green  are  In  demand  und  well  sustained  In 
price:  quoted  at  *1.65. 

HRKAPsrurrs  and  Pito visions. — As  compnred  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago.  No.  2  Chicago  wheat  Is  l%e 
lower:  Hngraded  Red  Is  lie.  lower;  No.  3  Red  Is  l%c'l 
lower;  No.  2  Red  Is  l%c.  higher;  Corn. -Now  York. 
No.  2  Is  %e.  higher:  No. :!  Is4c.  higher;  Steamer  Mix¬ 
ed  Is  t%c.  higher;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western  Is  ic. 
higher. 

1(uk  1  nsTtTFFs— Ht atr  and  Wkstkrx  Fi. OL'n  _om. 
tat  Ions;  1,3,25  for  Inferior  to  choice  superfine  of 

rtlateSMwff.V  ft'  *7a‘v1:V/’  “ni1  wlnPter  whcSt 
7  [b<  UV.  r  for  srrlctly  choice.  *3.15g..3.«0 

forpoot  to  chiitee  extra  shipping  brand*  odd  io(,i 

extrui”  V  (!lf'  rl;,r  S'  winter  whSat.trSdS 
m  .n  e -T*  ’ ,5;  ra,r  to  very  choice  family  do.  at 

*4  tn«6  A;  Minnesota,  rye  mixture,  at  stvii.vj;  clear 
er?  /<>  S'rictly  choice,  at  *8,90e*4.70;  Minn’ 

esot.i  -trulglil,  Inferior  (O  choice,  ut  *i  41m>S  80  and 
very  choice  to  fancy  up  to  *6  natentpoorio'vSrV- 
£fg*C«\  at  *3.'4S<t6  tV.  city  mill  extra  In  barrels  'at 
*4  61.10  for  the  West  In.iles;  South  Anierlea  at  kv.u 
,..2U;  No.  2 1  or  fine)  at  *2.30.9.1.  forverv  Inferior  t.o  vnrv 

wmat  aituVk  I2  A*tb  IIUl‘  h'ur1,',3-"f  which  spring 
wiKiu  m  ,v  u'.m  [n  kiu* kA,  and  winter  ut  *->awT 

.SoriHRMb  Kts>t<ii  —Quotations  are  as  follows? *8  iv* 
$4.  .  Tor  poor  Pi  very  good  »4.75*/,6  for  very  good  to 
strl'  tly  rancy  vtrulghl  extras.  *£,.;y.,fi  f,,r  fair  n. 
Choice,  patent  and  ex'rus,  up  to  *0.23  fur  f  vnrv 
Rvv  Flour  s  t.8s.t4.  id  for  superfine  state,  latter  for 
choice,  with  fancy  up  to  *i.Px  Torn  Mrai,  The  uuo 
tatlons  are;  Bnandvwtue  ut  *3  31  g.9.41-  yellow  WelV 
'!r»,  "  f  Ting  meal  at,  *1.411^1  V)  fur  llne White 

and  fine  yellow,  and  •LttULI*  ter  coarse  ynltev^1  * 

GRais—  Fekd  wheat— No.  2  Chicago  at  91  'it'll Ue- 
lwnoH?-VprlnM'  ,,t';  K'"1  New  crop  Texaih  W%e' 

New  No.  2  Red 
fust,  9iQc  Co¬ 
ted,  98%^99%c. 
No.  2  Red  for 


LJ  AN<>  NOT 

kl’lB^iWAY/ilHiBpMw  EAR  OUT 

by  watchmakers.  Itynmllase.  Circulars 
tree.  J.  S.  Djucn  &  Co.,  :is  Duy  St.,  N.  V 


ROYAL  COLD  WATCH 

WITH  CHAIN  AND  CHA1UI,  FOB 

OnSTXj"5T  $4,001 

THE  CHEAPEST  WATCH  IN  HI  F.  WOULD!! 


M.  TdKF.  you  It  CHOKE. 

Let  your  Fowl*  die,  or  give  them 

NIITCIlKWN 

CHOLERA.  PREVENTIVE 

AWO  CXT 1 IFJ, 

anil  save  Kiem,  Two  pounds  sent,  charges  prepaid 
an  receipt  of  R 1 .  Send  for  circulars  ' 

B.  tt  HITCH  RM,  tV  CO.. 

bO  Den r born  edruut,  Cbicngo. 

RIDING, WALKING  AND  COMBINED  COHN 

CULTIVATORS, 

Hand  ink  t*owsa, 

Corn  Shelters, 

HOUSE  POWERS, 

WIND  MILLS.  PUMPS 

Foed  Grinders, 

BINDER  TRUCKS, 

/  MARHE1LLKH. 

,1  La  Balls  do..  ILIA, 


Jewelers  Fiiv/.le.l  and  A* Initialled !  i  1 


WANTED! 


WANTFI1  M?*1?  n'"1  Womo 

nnn  1  cu  w  itnf.v 


um  ir .  K  «v».  i  ■*  »  .11  r,n  r>. 

- Will  1  NhY,  Nunioryinan,  Kocho&ter,  N.Y. 

Floral  Gem  Cards  (new),  name  on.  and  Fancy 
llox  of  taints.  18  colors,  sent  post-paid  for  1 
cents.  CAl'I'l  UL  CARD  Ut).,  Hartford,  Uonn, 


CHALLENGE  WIND  3VZXLXi 

/•r)S  Over  tO.fKK)  lu  actual 


...  ,,  .  .use.  Victorious 

j— at  all  nilrw.  Itoumi]  In  every  stall* 
aaA^S  ‘"Id  territory  of  the  u.  S.  It  Is  a 
section  wheel  has  lieen  made  by  us 
for  ten  years:  in  al  thut  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking  n  record  ip.other  mill  cun 
show,  we  leave  It  to  lip.  nubile  t.o 
1  o  t*',<'l'I'mlne  their  merits.  Mill*  sent  on 
al.  Rest  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  #e.. &c. 
free.  CHALLKNGK  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
Hatavia,  Ili., 


Rail  1  ertllleates.  to  arrive  in  At. 
graded  Winter  Red,  l2<.«94c.  No  2 
delivered  from  store;  No.  :t  Red.  9; 
for  August,  9'Af,  a98%e:  do.  for  8epte 
do.  for  October,  9.1‘je  tSi  01%:  do 
*1.00%  1 ,0 1  % .  do.  for  December,  ao 

state  }lrB  r,iv  ''V01'! 1 ’•  ka  71  c  rSanada’and 

riiifl*.  •  I'.«jT4%_  salej  8,00(1  bUthlVs  Bahlicv  MALr 
Qul  i  Ml-,  cash  Coax  New  V  .rk  No  2  In  store  and 
eleviuor  at  6Ocy/.0%e  No.  :i  at  ,7%%;i9c;  stnamer  mixed 
'•  "M r'*‘1) ’■**  mixed  Western  at  17%%W)e;  option 
V'"  )  ,'rk  •'To.  2  July  closing  at  6o%r;  do  a  ug.  at 
iifiHie  'o  j!,0’  J>%*»«S*4ct  do.  October  at  61% 

gwo  '"?•  November  at  «0%6£6|%e  Oats-Nuw  York 
Nn'i.'  wtj|K  J"  In  elevator  New  York  No  2 
white  at  l  <  in  elevator:  New  York  No  'i  White  at 

ter:N-o';T.,T,?!k-SV*t  'i“*3fi%e.  in  storo nndebva 
tor  No,  2  Chicago  afloat  at  37»«c:  No.  3  closed  at  Ale- 
ungripled  white  Wetui-rn at  89(ia45%c:  white  Siaieat 

oni  on  Western  at  32  “l7%e?  Jufy 

option  at  if.%(a.«,%c:  do.  Augukt  at  34e«8F%e'  do 

itev,r,n,-I«er  1  *lo,  October  at  3  %«t33Mc‘ 

Feed— steady;  40  io  Bo  h0(«8.’%c:;  Ho  n,.  hm^hoc-  i tx »  n> * 
•f>«|105.  bharps,  *1,10m1.I5.  Rye  feed,  9tl(*s93c,  ’ 

Riiovt  sroxs-l'ork  Qtiotatlrms- #W,73  for  ordinary 
"  -  lU  Job  lots  of  Inspected,  aud  *16,51)  ter 

•  ftIv,0.' • *11.50 a  16;  clear  buck  at 

*  I  7”^  Mllu  fancy  brands  higher;  extra  prime  at 
<  4  for  Ull Inspected  and  *14.50-11  for  Irj.neeted 

.  T3afceeat  7UJ(i7%e.  for  heavy  averages' 
e%^,%  for  medium,  ,%c.  tor  pigs,  CD  r  MroiTS  .Sa1es: 
oIclM^  '•boulder*  at  7%o*7‘-jc;  for  Chicago  delivery, 

shoul  ht*  at  .e.,-  pick  led  bam*  15  n>  IIVPPjivp 


TV  Limited  Nunthcr  of  our  f.'  F  f, 


I"  flit  A  TKU  .V  HISS 

V  I  laia  ••  J  - - -  111)  Irtl**  li  V|||| 

a  !  1  °"1,f  f  MB*  en.  U  ,-  Mill!  <oi<'li  Watch 

ill  ul^wad  ahoa.itThn  <  IIAIN  (Old  (HARM 
!^iVw  Guswi'  Hfleu  knowing  that, 

ig  a  Wnteli  will  I,.,  so  highly  pleased  that  In 
i  no  a  regular  eintome.r,  and  buy  other  li. 


/  1U  Its  Will  |m  sold  to  tie  Ifrailrrs 
i^  f  *•*"*  S'l'.bs  with  eiM’li  Watch  wo 
!fnl  4  IIA1N  mid  4  II  ARM,  Wnn.ro 
wienlleo  knowing  flial,  un.y  oaeorder- 
*  —  -  ■  ----  Eiu  will  continue 
buy  other  Jewelry  from  us 
-  '  “e  *e,id  with  eneh 

.  .  .  iiMiivi  to  lie  I’URF  l(| 

rim  ivorU.(  are  of  SWISS  MA ICF,  eel- 
r  ereeUeneo  tlio_worl/l  over.  The  fiu'u 


(.o  no  a  reg  _ _ 

W.O*  W®  llillMf  rulrii  t’andogm'.'  tiittt  wi 

TlMK.|ltWR^'-!','-'no 

ehrutod  for  their  esr*., _ 

tawlth  RliviWdVu1'  ,Vr:VST.A|"  tbo'  CM.se "Is ■'ll,,- 

ftlii  i  i^ri^r,W  *  ^  Jmwloi-i  t,*  fi  ll  tint  if.  ink|u,f, 

sSS®  H.sws;a«;”s 

JSPftJS1  we  GUA  R  A  S®\‘ ATC'K'.i’  iviVi' 

JCleifirVJJ  Tim  UO.X  l'  v  Vfyouru,!  m!l  porflvM v  kh!! 
<!f  'Lhoii? vn m  ' ! '! VlU* ! VV! "bing  io  imm.-dprt.  If  plm-o  „„„ 

2SSI^5LorraB.  tmms 

RF('rfW’i5oi!'ii  w"  b"i  "hy  iigreo  to  f, 

IU.('I(irLUI',I>  M  \1L,  to  any  imIiIich.i,  all  oUlugr 
{*.?  “bom  deuerthed  Watehr 

I  luted  Chain  with  a  hruidsomo  Crystal 
securely  packed  In  a  strong  ( 'nsket.  ;u 
lsreceivt-.l  OAT  O/f  UK  HO  UK  No, . 

We  rail  oaJy  r  -  ■  -  --  - 

v  iitche*  at  pric-.  .,„r,  ,n  ffiRarni  pro. 

wTw!i?*lnw!i»*Vn  Ff’J’dbiPnn  ordering  In  Ierg.,  .iumbi-rm 

Eto to  tie  wo  n‘“y  kb,J'v  vo'* 

W  A  TCI  I  Sa  t'S  'ahOV1?  Up  iTrrur*  7°  MOlUTTIIAN  CNF. 

•  'I  Al  AH  i  i  hj  1  HICK*  Lo  llTi y  Oiiti  ivi'iOii  hmH  ii> 
others  e.re  desired  we  will  furnish  tliem  aj,  Wular  m  tees 
If  you  do  Hut  Vi'TLfit  it  Wu(  \  VOUTXiiir  Vnit  /•  uaiII  if  *  * 

n.4l,l".rand  . .  a  . . ,J„,  '  l,);  I-  rngenN 

Heir three  watehea  at  from  *15  ij  *ai.  \W,  wfll  mmP  voo 
tlom  ?'mt'lipbig  vuluiddu  eertilti'ulos  at  the.  sruno 

i  1H?  H,,utl  watoii.  And  ltH'1  tli'if.  vein  will  i •* «  »*.-»  1 1 1 j  *  1 1  *  v 
that  you’ Will  gGdbit  fibduSVa.^U^ateh  to 

O^HTAND  V  '  Vi  ^i11*  ‘“'^bng  * >TH Kit  GtMfDS 

tion.  Our  firm  1-1  known  all  OW-r  the  eounu-y  and  wo  ah 
WHrYttdo  juat  jw  w ♦>  Huy  wu  will.  Wo  rufcry<iu  In  Uiny  Iianlc 

Money  !,v  Registered  le.tec  p!  cC  ilone}  OMer  Pos  at 
Note  or  IJiiift,  If  you  am  In  hew  York  at  any  i  unowo  will 

""  Addle**,  y  *-  WUI 

STANPARD  JEWELRY  CO.,  683  Broadway.  New  York. 

Oeiioml  A.d 


The  Union  GS-rain  Drill 


WITH  OK  WITHOUT 


WO  he.ialiy  ttglvo  to  forward  by 

Pllmd  Wntrlies,  n.  li.  eiill^ni  V/, !l , ( 
isoiun  Crystal  Cliarm  attached,  all 
.u«T»;'ii?.Vn7!{"LiI‘'‘nvldlng  your  order 

HI  KO UK  N..„r,nb,  r  /,<  /  V  S  /, 

eel  out  I,  Llniltril  Nuillher  l?f  I, lies,) 
!  11  order  t.u  | u'ytinjt  ourselves 
"  . .  .  •  ,rge  numbers, 


sieain riosna  at  7.‘aiet  Bellned  is  quiet.  Conllnont 
quoted  at  <.7Jc.  and  South  American  at  n, 25(i*s.3b. 

„.?t,TT.*:R  Quotations:  t  ream-ry,  Klgin*.  IUOtJOc- 
other  A  estern,  ! H  .j. iije ;  Kn-teril,  } i ,g2Vc ;  State  dalrv 
half  Urktus,  tuna  and  palls,  extra,  at  liiftiiiur  for 
beBt;  do,  prime.  Me,-  no,  do,  fair,  I7kl8c;  do.  Welsh 
lft&i'n6  1  Hi.r  18 %c;  prime  I7c;  do.  do.  good. 

^  wtcro Itultttiloo  crfumrrv  utiOicnAt  hi 
1 6c,  do  fair,  at  IN, rile;  Wonter^  dufry  kt  il^lbc  for 
for0/-!  '  W  stern  factory  fresn  extras.  ati^tHc;  lie 
for  fair,  and  s<aii)o.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Phlladelphla-Mnrket 
quiet:  liastern  creamery  at  20c:  Western  do.  at  2!c; 
dairy  at  iT-il-C:  receipts  1,852.  From  Boston-ln  fair 
demand  Creamery  at  2iw22c:  dairy,  at  20c.  From 
Chicago— Market  quiet:  Creamery  at  lJ<ai9%c:  re¬ 
ceipts,  1o,0g)  tubs;  shipments,  10,200  tubs.  From 
Clncinuutl  Market  firm  at  15@30o:  receipts,  342 
hipmv.rjt«,  none. 

Cueksk.  T  liu  quocatlon^  are  as  follows:  d^c. 
for  best;  8(<t9c,  for  good  to  fine:  fair  lots,  at  «%a 
<%c  common  at  5%«5%e  Ohio  fiats  at  7@7%c.  for 
best  down  fo  laMc.  for  common-,  Pennsylvania  skJm* 
Rt  l%c.  for  good:  %.'gilc  for  common  . 

Dried  frcjith.  Quotations:  Fancy  evaporated  an- 
pies  iicieho",.  So..  «...  pPlme  5o„  7«^r  fautw 
dr?  ‘s’  n  “r<‘ "(l!l  XL  drl.-d  apples,  sliced  7c;  choice 
^  In<!  ,,0‘*  r-ommoa  do.,  4%c  Ken¬ 

tucky  ano  1  ennossee  do.  5  aS%e  extra  func.v  North 
Carolina,  sun-drletl,  peeled  peaches, ut  Vkulle:  fancy 
do.,  at  !)c-  choice  do.  at  7<«8c  prime  do.  at  6c-  r<m,y 
Feat'll es,  unpeeleo  halves  at  *%<a«c-do 
?or  K,?  oi°VH!%I^lulnH  ttl  l3c-  for  MAte,  nrul  lO/g’lte' 

,  rr,nle  f«*PbeiTl68,  280C3UC.  Huekle 


The  only  drill  la  the  market  upon  whUJli  the 

FD  FKRTpteFFp0' G?*K  "****■  *** 

hjD  rhxtTILIZKH.  The  only  one  in  the  mark 
clog.  l*or  circulars  and  pricen  addrenn  the  : 


HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

FANiousandDEcisiuE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

UvPAPT  irrV/1  n  *  a  ir  uTniir  Flint.  r,*.g.v  a _  ■  w  w  w 


vovt imLixig 

the  rural  new  -  Vo 

The  following  rate »  are  invariable.  Alt 
fore  reepeet fully  Informed  that  any  vorre. 

futile'1  VieW  IO  ohtainin(i  didferent  terms 

One?Nhm7„lf,!!nir,,‘5,,l,'u,H-  P,r  'umte  lino 
or  n*ore,  wiihlu onuyea 


IIWTORT  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


rniR  >Humr4tion  r«preK*nK  upon  a  imall  aunie, 
I- ?T  '  VV  riling  Desk,  s  Isrgi 

imported  froiu  Kurope.  Our  illustrutiun  r rp ten- [Ili  t 
the  appesrsace  of  a  large  book  in  handsome  blndlog. 
bright  rod  Whrreiu,,  or  imltsuon  leather, 

4*  nnUbciMti  dark  sreou,  red  and  wbu»,  and  li  bn.  aor 

°p**»  r 

m  wel 


-  -  -  -  -  —  - - i  ■  VW  *  TV  u  <  (  w ,  niiu 

pctidls  and  pen.,  ni**r(«i  l,  aupplmd 
ill  aa  durable  writing  doak,  »ud  tolunbi 


,u.  uuraoia  writing  (Mat,  »ud  «,tuctbu,g 'UTt  ‘c^^bwjy  ne^d?  tel^hat 
for  W. 00511.5  tb.  woll-knowu  ,,ud  popular  fduorami  ; ao,J  Fm„ir 
'  T h ,p p>  »b,t,  wUblHK  io  tn«rtu»u  it,  clrcrulaitou  ,i 

—7'  . . ••••*<*  ,J0lf  make  llietulJfiwincf  umut 
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the  frost  was  about  an  inch  thick ;  also, the  comb 
was  moldy,  so  I  thought  wintering  bees  was 
more  than  T  could  do,  but  T  waited  awhile,  to 
see  final  results.  Patience  workcth  much:  so 
when  the  weather  got  warmer  I  looked  at  my 
pets, and  lo !  they  were  humming  away  as  nicely 
as  ever.  But  not  being  satisfied  with  cellar 
wintering,  I  happened  to  think  of  a  new  plan 
—I  never  had  heard  of  any  person  having 
his  l>ees  in  a  spriug-house.  Brother  and  I 
carried  the  bees  to  the  spring-house  (it  is  not 
used  in  Winter,  owing  to  the  distance  from 
the  house)  and  set  the  hive  four  inches  above 
the  water.  My  mother  told  me  all  Winter  I 
would  kill  my  bees,  but  1  was  experimenting 
iu  earnest  now;  so  I  shut  up  the  entrance  with 
a  block  bored  full  of  little  holes,  so  as  not  to 
let  out  the  bees,  and  let  in  as  much  air  as 
possible.  Will  they  get  too  warm?  I  said,  to 
myself.  The  water  is  50°  Ffthr.,  and  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook,  in  his  bee  manual,  says  bees  should 
be  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  if  possible— 
never  below  4D°,  and  never  above  50u;  but 
he  does  not  sav  the  air  outside  or  inside  the 
hive  should  be*4ow  But  there  is  nothing  like 
personal  observations,  so  l  left,  the  chaff  in  the 
hive,  shut  up  the  spring-house  tight,  and 
waited  a  day  for  them  to  get  settled.  I  went 
back  with  ray  thermometer,  and  found  the  air 
outside  the  hive  to  be  42<\  so  1  thought  I  had 
the  hive  right.  But  listen :  what  is  all  t hat  buzz¬ 
ing?  I  look  into  the  hive  and  see  the  bees  all  in 
un  uproar,  and  the  glass  somew  hat  stained. 

Perhaps  t  hey  are  too  warm.  I  will  just  lay 
my  thermometer  on  the  cloth  that  lies  on  top 
of  the  bees  and  under  the  chaff,  and  see  what 
it,  is  inside  the  hive.  1  wait  five  minutes  for 
the  mercury  to  get  to  its  place,  and  to  my 
surprise,  it  is  56°,  By  this.  I  suppose  Prof. 
Cook  means  the  air  inside  is  to  be  45°.  How 
am  1  to  get  the  temperature  down,  now?  I 
will  leave  the  door  open  just  a  little,  as  the 
temperature  outdoors  is  below  freezing,  nod 
that  will  cool  the  air  in  here  ;  as  to  how  much, 
1  will  have  to  test  again.  Next  lime  I  look, 
the  air  outside  the  hive  is  26°,  inside  the  hive. 


repeated  to  the  children  long  ago,  and  that  so 
manyohiluren  since  have  hoard.  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney,  a  woman  who  has  written  many  good 
things,  has  written  a  book  called  “  Mother 
Goose  for  Grown  Folks, ’’and  iu  all  those  jingles 
she  sees  some  meaning,  more  than  the  words 
seem  to  convey.  Little  boy  blue  she  calls  con¬ 
science,  and  while  he  is  asleep  the  heart, 
head,  hands  and  feet  be  should  be  watching, 
are  getting  into  mischief. 

In  whatever  way  you  may  look  at  it,  you 
are  boy  blue,  and  you  have  something  to 
watch,  and  if  you  fall  asleep,  something  will 
go  straying  to  spoil  your  crops,  or  your  live*. 
An  Old  hen,  a  pig,  potato  lieetles,  or  weeds, 
may  go  straying  into  your  gardens,  and  do  as 
much  harm  as  a  cow  or  a  sheep  In  the  corn, 
or  the  meadow,  and  if  you  are  not  watching 
against,  these  things,  perhaps  laziness  or  care 
lessness  is  getting  hold  of  yonr  lives,  bo 
wake  up,  boy  blue,  whoever  you  are,  there  is 
something  for  you  to  look  after,  for  the  corn 
is  growing,  and  roust  not  bo  trampled;  the 
boys  are  making  men  as  fast  as  they  can  put 
one  day  a -top  of  another,  and  they  must  not 


Extensively  Illustrated. 
Lames  and  Grxtlkmxs 
Wanted  to  handles  Bonk 
that  sells  itself.  Over  800 

Pages  and  100  Sketches. 

Permanent  work  and  ex¬ 
tra  inducements.  Apply 
earl v  for  exclusive  terri- 
t..ry*  BRADLEY  &  CO. 
66  N.  4th  SbPhila..  Pa. 


This  is  the  central  name  of  an  unrivalled  collection 
of  Bocsn  VOLUMES  of  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Music, 
alike  In  shape,  binding  and  price,  but  not  otherwise 
connected.  Each  book  has  200  to  250  pages,  Sheet 
Music  »t ec.  Collectively  they  contain  4.000 pieces,  the 
best  of  at  least  50,000  pieces,  and  are  therefore  choice 
collection*. 

Uniform  price,  each,  92  Boards;  92.50  Cloth; 
9*4  bill. 

Vocal.  lutrimental. 

Gem*  of  English  Song.  MoalciU  Favorite. 

Ocimh  or  Scottish  Song.  Cluster  of  Gems. 

Gems  of  Getnmti  Song.  Or  ms  Of  Striiuss. 

Gem*  of  Sacred  Song.  Gotti  *  of  the  Dance. 

Beauties  of  Sacred  song.  W  el  come  Home. 

Frans’s  Album  of  Song.  Pearls  of  Melody, 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  Plano  at  Home.  Duets. 
MiriHir.  1  Komis  Organ  at  Home. 

Operatic  pearls.  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 

Operatic  Gems.  Home  ^;Jrr'}c-  X"  •  f; 

Stiver  chord.  Homi"  OircJA.  Vol.  II. 

Stiver  Wreath.  Creme  <le  Ia  tretue,  Vol.  I 

Household  Melodies,  Crenicde  la  creme,  Vol.  It 
Vol.  1  Pianoforte  Gems. 

Household  Melodies,  Plnnlsta’  Album. 

Vol  n  Fountain  of  Gems. 

Shower  of  Pearls.  Musical  Treasure. 

World  of  Song. 

Sunshln*-  of  Song. 

\v  rcntli  of  Gems. 

Full  description  and  contents  sent  on  application. 
Piece*  and  accompaniments  may  be  played  on  Plano 
or  Heed  Organ.  Mailed  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO,,.. ..WT  Broadway.  New  York. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  one  of  your 
unknown  nieces.  Papa  takes  .your  paper,  and 
we  all  think  it  is  very  nice.  I  am  a  farmer’s 
daughter  and  I  like  to  live  on  a  farm.  T  like 
to  do  housework,  and  make  garden,  especially 
flower-garden.  Mamma  and  I  send  many 
thanks  for  the  Garden  Treasures.  1  was  iu  such 
a  hurry  for  them  to  come  up  that-  I  soaked 
them  too  much  and  most,  of  them  rotted,  but  I 
have  some  nice  pinks,  one  four-o  clock,  one 
morning  glory,  and  another  that  T  don’t  know 
the  name  of.  It  was  a  large  dark-brown  seed ; 
there  were  two  of  them;  only  one  came  up.  It 
is  a  foot  high  and  has  six  leaves,  the  large  t 
one  is  eight  inches  long  and  3}£  inches  wide  at 
the  widest  point;  it  looked  like  a  lily  when  it 
first  came  up.  Can  you  please  toll  me  what  it 
is?  We  have  white  patonies,  pansies,  which  are 
my  favorites,  bleeding  heart,  snow-ball,  purple 
lilacs,  Rocky  Mountain  courant  pinks,  flower¬ 
ing  almonds,  eight  different  kinds  of  roses, 
four  kinds  of  lilies,  rose  geranium,  German 
myrtle,  and  many  more.  I  must  bid  you 
good-bye.  with  best  wishes  to  Uncle  Mark  and 
all  the  Cousins.  ALICE  b.  house. 

Green  Lake  Co.,  Wis. 

[When  your  plant  blooms  you  can  fiud  out 
what  it  is  probably ;  if  you  cannot,  send  me  a 
leaf  and  flower,  and  I  will  find  out  for  you.— 

UNCLE  mark.] 


work  in  the  neiaor  garueus  - 

ings  in  a  week  do  you  have  to  hunt  for  tools 
awhile,  before  you  can  begin  work?  Does  it 
make  you  cheerful  and  agreeable  to  hunt  for 

your  tools? _ _ 

lu  most  business  firms  the  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility  are  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
firm,  and  each  one  is  responsible  for  his  de¬ 
partment.  Wouldn’t  a  department  for  the 
care  and  preservation  of  tools,  be  a  good  one 
on  the  farm?  Perhaps  you  can  have  the  posi¬ 
tion,  if  you  usk  for  it,  boys,  and  make  it  one 
of  your  duties  to  know  where  the  tools  are  at 
all  times,  whether  they  are  in  use,  loaned,  or 

put  away.  _ _ _  _ 

Are  you  keeping  a  record  of  your  crops,  to 
send  me  when  they  are  gathered?  A  report, 
carefully  made,  will  interest  your  Uncle  and 
Cousins  and  will  benefit  you,  for  you  will  need 
to  observe  and  to  think,  in  order  to  make  a 

good  report. _ 

Jerking  the  lines,  yelling  angrily  ut  the 
horses  and  kicking  tbem.are  bad  for  the  horses; 
but,  boys,  it  you  do  these  things,  it  is  worse 
for  you.  The  horses  may  not  be  spoiled  in 
temper,  but  you  cannot  escape  becoming 
harsh,  routrh.  mid  cruel.  Don’t  do  it. 


^  (■  a  >!ontli  nJMl  Board  for  3  live 
A  voting  Men  or  I  aille*,  In  ench  county 

Tj  to  tjike  orders  for  the  Lives  of 

BLA.INE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  P.  W.  ZIEGLER  it  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Rv  Col.  Tiros.  W.  Knot.  OutwlU  nil  oilier-  I  O  t"  1.  Author 
i,ld  Authentic.  Impiotiil.  Complrl...  the  /■■■!  imil  <  Imi,**. 
:>irn  IUU.V-S1.MI.  Sell*  Ilk*  wiUMor.  AO  per;»«vt.  to  Airent. 
ft»M  Out*  l  Send  for  <  ireuUr*.  J-xtni  I  *uni&,  etc.,  t 

II  \  1C T roiM>  1*17 IfcMMI I  UIm  lli*rl»t>r<J.  Conn. 

ACJENTS  WANTED  for  the  new  book 
••ora  K  v  Mill's  WOMEN.”  Jvrt rviHflrie'Ihv Elizaheth 
Stuart  t’Mi  f.  Va  -ir.n  Harlmvi,  tutii  I N  other 
Writer*,  the  gnm’lr* WL  **th*uf.  BF*As>  nl»  *ell  10  to 
ao  ado  V.  Rend  tor  ClrenUm.  /<  tra  h  raw.  Specimen  t  late, 
etc.  to  A.  I>.  WORTHINGTON  t«l..llurlJor«l,  Conn. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


methods,  yield*,  proBt*,  print* 
and  yeriond  statistics.  E  R  KK. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  P  WAYNESB0E0.  PA. 


Uncle  Mark:— Last  July  a  small  swarm 
of  bees  came  forth  and  alighted  on  a  tree.  1 
got  a  ladder  and  hand  saw  and  mounting  the 
ladder,  sawed  off  the  limb  that  the  bees  had 
clustered  on,  and  carried  the  bees  down  with 
one  hand:  but  previous  to  this,  1  had  prepared 
a  10-frame  Luugstroth  hive.  I  washed  it  out 
clean  and  sprinkled  salt  in  it,  and  pushed  the 
racks  all  to  one  side,  shook  them  in  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  then  placed  the  racks  and  put  on 
the  honey -board  and  the  lid.  I  did  all  of  this 
and  never  got  a  sting,  and  had  on  uo  gloves  or 
veil.  I  let  the  hivestaud  one  hour;  then,  with 
help,  moved  it  to  its  fixed  place,  on  two  blocks, 
about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  the  hive 
faciue  the  east.  The  bees  worked  away  all 


P^ccUancoust 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


I  have  just  refid  “  Uncle  Marks  note  oi 
warning  in  the  comer  “For  The  Young,”  in 
IU,  r a  l  for  J  uly  5th.  I  too  enjoy  Botany ,  and 
I  have  found  u  way  of  effectually  outwitting 
Poison  Ivy.  1  do  not  attempt  to  analyze  it, 
but  1  do  not  hesitate  to  touch  it  if  necessary. 
When  I  come  in  from  a  ramble  iu  the  woods, 
1  take  a  hot.  bath  and  then  wipe  off  every  part 
of  the  body,  which  the  ivy  can  have  touched, 
with  ulcobol.  Since  knowing  this  simple 
remedy,  I  hive  been  poiseuod  but  once,  and 
then  1  could  not  get  the  alcohol.  A  phy¬ 
sician  told  me  to  dissolve  a  teaspoouful  of 
sugar  of  lead  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  bathe 
the  poisoned  parts  several  times  daily.  I  did 
SO,  getting  instant  relier,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  a  perfect  cure.  1  analyzed  Monotropa 
unifiora  not  long  since,  using  the  hot  water 
and  alcohol  afterwards,  aud  was  not  poisoned. 

IVY. 


T£W| T_ri  PriO^PHi  ll_  1  1  CO||l'U ATE 

For  twenty -three  vears  Bradley'S 
tihttte  baa  been  tlm  standard  fertilizer  of  New  Kt  s- 

iand  na  it  Is . .  of  the  Unite,  .states.  It  owea  its 

superiority  to  hav  lag  all  the  elements  of  pla  it  food 
combined  in  i he  nest  proportions,  to  the  high  grade 
materials  t.f  w UK h  i>.  is  composed  and  to  the  givat 
cure  taken  *n  It*  maniifaeture,  rowing  aniin 

eonalleil  irieehaniral  .xuidnioa.  ft  is*  I  nr*  I*oi»e 


*!  ft*  f  t 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston.  Mass,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Campaigu  Goods 
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<  it  Barclay  St.,  New  York-  > 


BOY  BLUE. 


Shot  Cuns 


tlun  VVerk8,  i’lttiburgh,  Pa, 


Little  boy  blue!  come  blow  your  horn! 

The  sheep’*  tu  the  meadow;  the  cow's  lu  the  corn. 
Where’s  little  boy  blue,  that  looks  after  the  sheep? 
He’s  uuder  the  hay-mow  fast  asleep!" 

So  runs  the  rhyme  that  Did  Mother  Goose 


Catalogue  fret* 


Boy  Blue,  Fig.  236, 


),£*•«  0*1/ 
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^mptement#  md  |ttarhincry 


Senator  Bayard  is  the  fourth  member  of 
his  family  to  serve  as  a  Senator  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  innocent  water-melon  has  yielded  a  po¬ 
tent  spirit  to  the  call  of  a  French  chemist,  M. 
Levat — melon  brandy. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  has  resigned  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  South  Place  Chapel.  London,  to 
resume  his  residence  in  the  United  States. 

An  old  West- Pointer,  nearly  80,  Captain  J. 
Goldsborough  Bruff,  still  works  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  Washington,  as  a  draughts¬ 
man  without  spectacles. 

Lizzie  Emmerich,  aged  20,  shot  and  killed 
herself  in  Franklin  township,  Pa.,  Tuesday, 
because  she  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
other  scholars  at  school. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopk  ins,  formerly  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  stone  dwelling 
house,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  at  the  little 
village  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Mrs.  McCormick,  the  widow  of  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  has  added  $20,000  to  the  like  sum 
given  by  her  late  husband  to  Washington  and 
Leo  University  at  Lexington,  Va. 

The  seventieth  birthday  of  Benjamin  P. 
Shillaher  (Mrs.  Partington)  was  appropriately 
observed  at  his  residence  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Saturday,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  gave 
him  birthday  calls. 

Louis  Riel,  who  led  the  Red  River  relajl- 
lion  in  1870,  is  headiug  a  half  breed  agitation 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory  of  Canada. 
Reil,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  country 
weut  to  the  United  States,  where  he  resided 
until  recently. 

W  hen  Albert  Giles  was  a  small  boy,  his  father 
put  him  in  a  half-orphan  asylum  iu  Virginia, 
though  not  compelled  by  poverty  to  do  so. 
Alliert  lately  retaliated  by  sending  his  pau- 
pered  parent  t.o  a  poor-house,  though  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  take  care  of  him.  The  case  is 
being  considered  by  the  church  to  which  the 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


llooslek  Falls,  Rensselaer  Oo.,  IV.  Y 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


PROFESSOR 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 
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WALTER 


WOOF 


iwacuiiMii  nas  been  VICTORIOUS  at  BVBRIT  FIELD 

TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  the  Present  Season. 

EIGHT  (ilUIVU  PRIZES  having  been  AWARDED  it, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  TllE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


OR II HR  PETROLEUM 
Can  be  bought,  for  a  roasonabtc*  price,  deli? 
board  the  cars.  In  barrel*  of  fifty  KaUon*.  K 
address  M.  31.  sMAil, 

CoopiTHiown,  Veiiiuitfo  Co 


$50  REWARD 

will  be  pnid  lor  any  Grain 
Fan  of  Kamo  size  that  ran 
fit.  tin  iwul  I .he  as  touch  limits  or 
Heed  in  uhtiduv  n.-our  Patent 
MON  A  IC<1C  Grain  and 
See*!  .Separator  and  Bac- 
ircr.whlru  we  ollur  to  the  pub- 
Ur  at  a  low  price.  Semi  for 
circular  ami  price  11**, 
which  will  Du  mailed  ran* 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country.  ' 


rn  ana  801(1,  in  188.8,  15, 0.22  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
establishment  of  this  business  in  1858,  jH  434  r>N(;> 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


COOK’S  pVAp0RAT0R 

For  making  Apple  Jelly ,  Sorg¬ 
hum.  Maple  Syrun.  uud  Sugar.  Circulars  sent  free, 

WHITENiCK,  SORDINE  i  CO.,  Tecumseli.MIcli. 


NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  t.y  the  Novelty  Bene  Worka.  at  Wet 
Troy,  N.  Y.— Established  In  lAwi.  This  Isa  Pure  Mono 


Troy ,  n  Y.— Established  in  1880.  This  is  a  Pure  iii.no 
Phosphate,  and  there  la  no  better  in  market.  It  la  a 
complete  Standard  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  will  eall  ou  or 
address  U  11,1.1  III  II.  \V  1 1, 1, 1 A  MS, 

General  Agent,  Weal  Trov,  N.  V. 


j&tofk  and  poultry, 


Here  You  Have  It! 


w,,oo,M:r»*T  he*d  ,n  th« 


IF  YOU  WAJV1 


ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  POULTRY 

Chickens  can  bo  hatched  and  raised  at  a  cost  of  SIX  CENTS  i^-r  ..,...„ri  n„,i  u,.i,i 


SaLUThcUuii  (fiarHiUcvd  or  mi 


UCKEYE 


**6taT? 

^iggebji^ 


WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty-five  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  fall  to  send 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Muelilnery 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

lligguiium,  Ct.,  C.  H.  A, 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


Dios  Irish 


,  8HOHT  HORN  Young  Hulls  of  fasblonafde 
tribes  for  Sale,  by  K.  It.  Ai.Lfc.Ji,  Chntliam, 
A!  orris  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


Lady  Agents 

m.w Itf/cxl  salary  selling  (lin  vli  City 
Rklrtand  Rtorkliitf  Hupportcr*,  $ti»« 
Sample  OUlAt  Free-  Address  Queen 
City  Hurtpeiider  Co.t  Cincinnati,  O. 


REGISTEREDSWINF 


Thoroii i<h  tired  Pa 

Ihim1*('F|iiiik,  i!  I (iipt.if twl  Hprlsnire* 
True  |»vdljffr»*e  kimui  altli  «  v«tv  xrtimhl  aold.  Strobt,  healthy 
stock  o my.  .Purity  ^uuriiiiii'iHi.  Suml  :<Lxitm  Ibr  utJW  t»U« 
lotfues  €.  II.  Warrington.  Bo*  W  eat  i'lieatar.  Pa. 


“  HAS,. im.ee,,  I%,h,  Court  Hanatt,  Cecnatorlaa  .ir  FaVHa 

,** ‘*7*  Jir  Crnsmsi.I.I  Alno,  iti«r)U  forty  r*ni  of  the 

«Sv  E  ,?-mLK  *  V*”- 

•  tAl..|(ora  and  I'flMJi  ly 

MAST.  7009  &  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio, 


aReal  ©gtatf 


JEBsr.v  URii,  rOfiAMMill.Vt, 

<  lialrr  Wtill#T  lU  cksklrt*  «V  York* 
•  blrs*  Plies.  HguMkIgwh,  CgKmoIiI 
and  Oxford  flown  Mn  cp.nitl  l.niulji. 
’SrnUh  Miepln  rd  and 

Paney  Poultry,  fiend  for  ( aUlov ue 
W.  AT  LEE  BCKPEC  A  lb.Phlla.Pa 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 


POH.  SA.T1K 
TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

The  well  known  aod  valuable  Farm  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  M.  P.  VVourur,  situ¬ 
ated  at  ALLEN'S  HILL,  Ontario  Co  N,  Y  ,  Is  offered 
for  Sale.  Said  Farm  contains  about  loo  Acres  of  tl rs t 
class  Land.  Most  or  t  he  Karin  lies  to  the  East  and 
South,  and  as  good  wheat  or  grass  producing  land  as 
can  be  found  In  the  state  Large  Dwelling  House 
Six  large  Warns,  all  In  good  condition  (one  new.  tixiO. 
with  basement ;  Carriage  House,  sheds,  eto.  (swell 
watered,  Store,  Post  uflioo,  School,  Blacksmith  and 
Wagon-maker  only  few  rods  away. 

It,  la  In  good  ahnbe  to  be  divided  Into  three  farms, 
viz.,  llKj  Acres,  with  large  Warn  ami  a  good  Well  and 
Fruit.  UK)  Acres,  with  House,  large  Barn,  und  Sheep- 
shed.  And  one  of  about  VW  Acres  with  the  Mali) 
Buildings. 

The  said  Farm  will  bo  sold  In  one  body,  or  will  be 
divided  as  above,  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  Information,  inquire  of 

MARION  I*.  WOltTllt.  Administrator, 

Or  F.  I».  WIIEELEK,  It e u “ K *  “e" A g ?nc'y ! 

r,  .  .  ,  Canandaigua,  is .  Y. 

Do  not  want  to  exchange  or  trade  for  other  pro 
perty. 


&xet$,  and  giant* 


S.  DIEHL-MEDITERRANE 

As  hardy  a«  Mediterranean,  as  prollfle  as  I 
The  Coming  Wheat.  Seed  from  the  originator, 
Sample  Heads  and  prices,  address,  with  stamp, 

H.  .M.  .1 A Q II E8,  Wright's  Corners,  N 


EW  STRAWBERRIES  Cheap 


II  and  all  t.V  ol  1  oil---  of  valur*  in  POTS  or 
■  «  lu.vn-  for  SiiM.iiwir  aihI  Fall  plautfrjif  tx -*ru 
etotknt/mrpnr**.  Plum  now  Fruit  uni  J  him* 
(hrrnt*T4  j%-,<  KALB  BROS,  South  Blanton  bury,  Ct. 
iiaii^lirrrin.klariLf-r .  •  %r4.arraa  it,  Grata*.  for  K*l! pl*j*4«ng 

PLUM  BUDK-gHIPPeRh'  PHI HK. 

e  rj°'  our  New  valuable  Market 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

BRAKES 


Plum,  at  foltowln 

Thousand.  flO.  Add 

WILEY  dk  Sid 


T  land  I  ,na  n  B  JJ«ttlng  investors  S  per  cent, 
Principal  and  Interest  guar 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  ir>il)0u.  Refer 
i?  »ny  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  i  «u  ccupied  i  err i«or, 

BOSTON,  32  8.  Mark'  t,  (BRADLEY  &  Cu- 

New  York,  22 College rflact.)  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


SEE] 

Martin  Amber,  T;im. 
jH  cents  for  sumphj 
tl  m  guaranteed.  1 


WHEAT. 

Ian  Ked,  and  Gold  Dust.  Send 
l  each,  prices  row.  isatlsfae 

„  R;G.  CRIST. 

Aew  >Inrket,  Indiana, 


k  DOWN 

P  66171 
m  in  six  1 

■  ANNUAL 

H PAY  Ml  NTS 

W7PrCtNT  J 
V  INTEREST A 
WILL  311^ 

160^^ 


FARM 


i'ILL 

MADE  IN^ 
LOTSOVNOT^ 
LESS  THAN  1 

160  Acres  ' 

NOR  MORE 
THAN  320 

ACRES. 

ancanbc^ 

AINCD^fl 


~a*r  >. 


Stat«t  now 


Fhive  llf*t 
chance. 
Homeieekera 
“  catch  on."  I 


Papers 


MF  To  protect  the  public  from  Cowmwww  Imita, 
ft  xi”  1'* of  our  Baunsn'a  Bab  j 

U  A\:  pw  ..■£$,  K»*i*.  we  lmveobumcd  n  /’ 

/  /j'\ '  Cu|j,vlt|lht  fur  Our  .Show  I', 

I  gy  iMMwilk  c»rj»  nr)d  Bus  hubris,  JU 
Y  yy>XWJW tto'jy  mill  h*V0  sHo  etrunrtl  l  j 

jy  'Be  Auuexea  T nut*  Bark. 

Krc&fi!  tb**  of  our 

l  Triule  Bark,  Ao„  the  La- 

li  beli  an  J  wrapper*  remalu  tb»  name  a*  henstofum.  V 
i  .  ,  ..  \ 


t,.«.yn»  dfc 


nion  Threxlter  Separator  ami  C)< 
rritiinm  Furiii  t.viat  Mill,  Feed  1 1 

*■  o  |  sr  Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  F 

\V.  L.  BOYKK  Sz  liicn.,  Philadelphia, 


It*  page*;  '-nil  Hie  many  question*  asked  by  suffering 
invalids  win  hu-e  despaired  of  ft  euro  are  answered, 
and  valnaltir  Information  Is  voluiiteered  to  all  who 
ape  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

VOl  NO  MEK  «nd  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  It*  contents. 

The  Eln-rrli  K «- view  •  v p  -  mitigated 

frauds  practiced  bv  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
w  ho  profess  to  "practice  medicine,"  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy.  _ 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  ELECTB1C  RE 
VIEW,  i  1  6‘i  Broadway,  New  York, 
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ijnmumts. 


lug  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  .hears 


WxsitaVassar  girl  who  sent  to  a  New  York 
dry  goods  house  for  seven  yards  of  charlotte 
niching? 

Two  boys  tjuarreling:  “My  pa  is  a  preacher 
and  will  goto  Heaven.”  “\es,  and  my  pa  is 
a  doctor  and  can  kill  your  old  pa.” 

Not  as  broad  as  it  is  long. — Bleeping-car 
conductor;  “You  can  roll  in  whenever  you 
want  to.”  Fat  man:  “Yes,  and  roll  out  when 
I  don’t  want  to.” 

A  POP  took  a  seat  In  a  car  beside  a  young 
lady,  but,  ou  perceiving  she  bad  a  dog,  he 
moved  off  with  an  air  of  trepidation.  “Don’t 
be  afraid,”  she  said,  with  a  reassuring  look. 
“Jip  won’t  bite  you;  he  docs  not  like  veal.” 

A  minister,  in  one  of  his  parochial  visits  to 
a  cow  boy,  asked  him  what  o’clock  it  was. 
“About  twelve,  sir,”  wus  the  reply,  “Well,’ 
remarked  the  minister,  “I  thought  it  was 
more.”  “It’s  never  any  more  here,”  said  the 
boy;  “it  just  begins  at  one  again.” 

“  What  do  you  charge  a  quart  for  your 
milk  here?”  asked  a  man,  as  he  put  his  head  in 
at  the  door  of  a  milk  shop.”  “Eight  cents,” 
was  the  reply.  “Ain’t  you  got  any  for  seven 
cents?”  “No,”  said  the  proprietor;  “but,”  be 
added,  “we  can  soon  make  you  some.” 

“I  have  no  fear  of  the  future,”  remarked  a 
harmless  young  simpleton.  “You  should  not 
l>e  too  confident.”  replied  Deacon  Smith; 
“from  late  developments  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  it  appears  fireproof  flats  cannot  be 
depended  upon  in  this  world.  It  may  be  the 
same  in  the  next.” 

“I  oan’t  pay  that  bill  just  now;  you  will 
have  to  wait  a  little  for  the  money.”  “AH 
right,  sir,”  cheerfully  responded  the  boy,  as 
he  seated  himself  and  unfolded  a  copy  of  the 
morning  paper.  “Them's  the  ordex*s  of  the 
boss.”  “What  are  the  orders  of  the  boss?’’ 
demanded  the  gentleman,  sternly.  “I’m  to 
wait  for  the  money.” 

“John.”  said  the  butter  dealer,  “always 
put  in  a  couple  of  sheets  of  paper  when  you 
weigh.  Customers  will  think  you  neat  and 
cleanly  in  vour  business.  They  don’t  like  to 
have  their  butter  slopped  onto  a  scale  that, 
for  all  they  know,  has  never  been  washed. 
And  besides,  there’s  good  profit  in  buying 
paper  at  half  a  cent  a  pound  and  selling  it  at 
35  or  40.” 


New  Uloomkielp.  Miss.,  Jan.  2, 1*80. 
wish  to  suy  to  you  that  I  have  been  suffeMus  for 
•  lust  live  years  wi  ll  a  severe  ltehl ug  all  over.  I 
vr  heard  of  Hon  Bitters,  and  have  tried  It.  t  nave 
L-d  up  four  bottles,  and  It  has  done  me  more  good 
an  all  the  doctors  and  medicines  Ihut  they  could 
!■  ou  or  with  me.  I  am  old  and  poor  hut  f‘ el  to 
■as  you  for  such  u  relief  hy  your  medlilue  aud 
jin  torment  of  the  doctors  I  have  bad  UDeen 
cto  s  at  me.  i  )tie  nave  me  seven  ounces  of  solution 
arsenic;  another  look  lour  quarts  of  blood  from 
. ,  All  they  could  tell  wa*  that.  it.  was  skin  o-lekness. 
,w  after  these  Tout  hottles  of  your  medicine,  my 
in  Is  well,  Cleon  and  smooth  gNOlJEE. 

\ nkwku  THIS.— H  t bore  a  person  living  who  ever 
w  a  ease  of  iuru&,  biliousness,  nervousness,  or  neu- 
Icrla.  or  any  fllsense  of  tbs  stomach,  liver,  or  Kia- 
ye  that  Hop  BLtters  will  not  cure. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

I'ho  Hoard  of  Control  of  the  NEW*  YpRK  AG  Ri¬ 
ll, TUKAI.  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  at  Geneva, 
o poses  to  erect  on  the  Karin  a  Model  Kami  l  ol- 
igis.  to  cost  not  exceeding  >2,1100. 

Architects  are  Invited  to  send  Plan*  and  Speclflca- 
,Di;  amt  for  the  one  adopted  the  sum  of  will  be 

plan*  should  be  furnished  by  the  first  of  August 

>K  IL  LEVY  IS  NTl  K  I  EV  A  NT,  Director, 

tlcnevu,  n.  *  • 


Cornell  University. 


t  CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 

BOOMER  A:  BOSCH ERT 
PRESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  N,  Y*. 

iE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

the  Largest  Track  Wheeli  DOObLe  GEARED. 

.No  lioit*.  I  lillled  Bearings 

and  LEVEL  TREAD 


PtotUaiinaW  3Uv«tiS>i>0. 


THE  TECDN1CAL  COURSES. 


Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  ‘Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Entrance  Exnmtnnlion*  brain  »i  O  A.W. 
Sr  Member  IE,  1 SSJ .  To  regular  studemtalnAK- 
rlculturc,  lnsi ruction  I*  free.  For  the  l  mvbhsiti 
Hkuisiku.  contaluItiK  lull  stalemeuiv  regarding  re¬ 
quirement*  Tor  admission,  course  of  study,  decrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarships,  fellowships. etc  , 
and  for  special  Information,  apply  to  the  I  ukascrkk 
OK  COBNEI.L  1  Nrv  EKsIl V.  ITHACA,  N  Y  . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 

HEALTH 

STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Are  requested  to  send  for  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  an  Illustrated  Journal /.  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution.  ,  , 

It  treats  -  if  Health,  HTontNE,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  I*  a  com nle te  encyclopedia  of  information  for 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

“THE  HENDERSON.” 


This  new  Strawberry,  originated  with  Mr.  Geo.  Seymour.  South  Norwalk,  Ct.,  who  named  It 
in  honor  of  our  senior  partner,  and  who  also  place*  the  variety  exclusively  with  us i  for  dlstrlbn- 
tlon  It  l«  doubtful  If  there  Is  another  ^(rawheny  In  culllvatioD  having  such  a  eomhinatlon  of 


indnealtiiv  growth  wUi  odWlt It  to  ultr.o*!  every  soil.  It  Uu  perfect,  flowered  variety,  ana  tncre- 
IWffl  n^oduoe  a  crop.  Ry  the  pot  layer  syfeem  this  rigorou*  ami  productive 
Strawta-rry,  planted  in  Augnnt.  In  certain  to  give  a  lull  crop  of  fruit  In  June,  of  the  succeeding 
year,  or.  In  ten  mouths  from  time,  of  planting. 

Prices  of  Pot  Layer  Plants,  12  for  $2.00;  50  for  $6.00 ;  100  for  $10.00. 

Sent  bv  Mall,  at  dozen  ratos.  \  beautiful  colored  plate,  sketched  from  nature  of  the  "  ITENDiav 
SON"  strawberry,  wo  will  mall  together  with  our  clrculur  ou  Strawberry  Culture,  on  rtcUpt  of 
a  two  cent  stamp.  _  _ _ 

PCTCR  HFNnFR^flN  Z  P.R  84  Vkw  vork  ” 


a  two  cent  stamp. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


V1  .  .1,  si,  K1,  kU  d/  dr  -V  vl/  d/  vb  vb  dr  dr  M/  4/  d/ 


WOULD  YOU  USE 

a  Soap  for  the  Toilet,  Bath  and  Nursery  that 
can  ALWAYS  be  relied  upon  as  Mild, 
Frngrnnl  mid  of  Texted  Purity? 
Thousands  of  our  best  families  DO  use  It, 
and  regard  It  as  Indlspenalble.  It  is  put  up 
In  square  aud  round  rain,  also  tn  pound 
par*.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or  send  12c. 
stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Cl  In  xt  on  bury.  Conu. 


Grain  Ibresbers,  Horse  Powersllnpnes, 

.  .  *  _ _ _ v : » «*  ibo 


Highest,  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the 
New  York  Stale  Agricultural  society  s  luiest trial, 
over  a  large  number  competing.  ,  , 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  ?or  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE.  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


I  rinu  TELEiJRAPHV,  or  SIIOUT-HAND 
LtAnR  and  TV  PE  YVK  iTINC:  here.  Situations 
f  urnished.  Address  Valentine  Bnos..  Jauesvllle.  W  la. 


Papes’  Automatic  Engines 


&  Saw-Hill. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 


Always  reliable!  No  Special  Device  required 
lor  Planting  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
informal!  on,  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.,  _ 
Box  U.  Sborwvllle.  N.  Y. 


OUR  LEADER. 

K'e  offer  an  S  to  10  R.  P.  Automatic.  Spark  Arresting, 
Uountcd  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  IK  ft,  carriage, 
12  ft,  track  and  ways.  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks,  2et-lnch  arbor.  S  changes 
feed;  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
and  head-blocks  fromone  position. 
Sd-lnch  solid  saw-,  so  ft.  S  loch  i-ply 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-hooks, 
swagei  tightener,  etc.  Rtg  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  $1,100  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids,  $100  less.  Engine 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO.  i 

iPiuut  Mention  ikit  Payer.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.** 

ENGINES,  TUDCCUCDC  SAWMILL^ 

I  n ntojlt no  Glover Hallen 


'°rm*tion  reg»i6'f'® 


Write  to 


Iau'I  and  Immigration  Commlsaioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  R'y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


"ACME” 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 

C  {?LOo€liUMERA»DlEVMER. 


SBNO  FO/f  PHAMPHIBT 

NASH  Ac  BROTHER  , 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Branch  Office  MILLINGTON, 

HARRISBURG, PA.  NewJersey. 

harrows 

delivered  free  on  board  at  distributing  Depots  1 

throughout  the  country. 

N.B.  phamphle r  - Tillage  is  Manure 

Sent  free  to  pnrne\  who  name  this  paper 


S  Greatest  inducement.*  ever  of¬ 
fer'd.  Now  »  your  time  to  get  up 
order*  fur  our  celebm.ied  Tew* 
rind  Coffee*,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mow  Rose  China 
Ton  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Hold  Band  Men*  Rose  Dinner  Set  cr  Gold  Band  Mom 

■  «n  iv  a.  P  L'  f .  i  I  I  narflciilsri  Ell  d  FARM 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


Tola  .E&iid  Me**  tvD»e  Dimiti  »--•  VT 

^"tox  ssrsav  A-FWs;i'»T^rj£., 

jr  0  Rot  W  S3  Vti©y  8C  K©w  Toxt 


THE 


THE 


THE  HERRINGTON 

POTATO  DIGGER 


SUCCESS. 

Address 

PLANTERS’  HOE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  V. 


Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years. 


R.U.  Going  re!™,1.* 
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Fuller,  of  Oaklauds,  Ontario,  Canada,  and.is 
one  of  his  most  successful  prize  winners  wher¬ 
ever  shown. 


they  also  cause  the  production  of  potatoes  of 
the  very  best  quality.  The  prosperity  of  these 
farmers  is  shown  by  their  commodious  and 
handsome  homes  and  their  intelligence,  as  well 
as  by  theschool  houses  and  churches  which  dot 
the  valleys  and  crown  the  hills. 


other  qualities  in  a  herd  of  cows  will  always 
add  to  their  value. 

What  is  the  use  of  spending  time  to  improve 
our  native  stock  and  make  it  thoroughbred, 
when  we  have  such  valuable  breeds  already 
perfected  #  Every  one  has  not  the  means  to 
purchase  such  stock.  It  is  a  commendable 
ambition  to  attempt  to  improve  what  one  has, 
and  the  trying  is  very  likely  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  Increased  proiit.  This  is  certainly  the 
lesson  taught  in  England,  where  many  im¬ 
proved  breeds  havebeeu  produced,  it  doesn’t 
take  a  fanner  many  years  to  show  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  his  herds,  and  such  improve¬ 
ment,  by  hotter  prices  fills  his  purse.  One  of 
my  neighbors  is  now  realizing  the  bonelit  of 
this  kind  of  forethought  and  care.  Ho  adopt¬ 
ed  the  line  of  breeding  to  improve  his  herd  by 
using  the  best  Jersey  bulls,  and  has  more  than 
doubled  the  butter  yield  of  his  herd,  and  can 
sell  all  of  his  heifer  calves  when  a  few  weeks 
old  for  $25  each.  This  is  better  than  “dea¬ 
cons”  or  veals. 


JERSEY  BULL,  THALMA,  4288. 

T  Fig.  £18,  this  page,  we  present 
a  lino  likeness  of  the  very  valu- 
rfyjgL.  able  Jersey  bull,  Thalma,  4288. 

He  is  a  solid  silver  gray,  and  is 
nafflfcU  individually  one  of  the  most  per- 
AKSkJ  feet  bulls  living,  and  almost 
iOva  ought  to  be  called  pure  St. 

Hellier  45,  and  is,  one  of  his 
;  best  descendants,  being  so  in- 

bred  as  to  trace  to  him  eight 
times. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS 


DUDE  BREEDERS. 

It  doesn't  grieve  roe  that  importers  of  Jer¬ 
seys  lost  money  in  the  last  combination  sale 
in  New  York.  It  is  time  the  furore  about 
imported  stock  was  dying  out,  aud  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Amorican  farmers  turned  to  the 
stock  we  have  at  borne.  W e  have  so  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Jersey  herds  Mutt,  it  seems  foolish  not 
to  patronize  them.  Some  people— the  dudes  in 
stock  breed  lug — go  crazy  over  imported  stock. 

breeders’  skill;  NATIVE  THOROUGHBREDS. 

When  a  Jersey  cow  is  in  heat  I  always  keep 
her  from  the  others,  thus  avoiding  accidents 
and  securing  more  solid  colors  in  the  offspring. 
If  she  sees  no  animal  but  the  male  during  and 
after  service,  the  offspring  will  be  more  likely 


SUCCESSFUL  SHEEP  BREEDING. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  t.he  great  sheep  county  border¬ 
ing  on  Vermont,  where  Merino  sheep  are  the 
leading  industry.  The  sheep  men  feel  rather 
gloomy  over  the  prospects  for  wool,  but,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  they  are  going  to  keep  their  flocks. 
They  have  kept  sheep  so  long  they  feel  as 
though  they  could  not  do  without  them,  and, 
besides,  they  are  just  suited  to  the  high  hills 
with  which  the  farms  abound.  The  wool  buy¬ 
ers  offer  28  to 29  cents;  but  the  farmers  Insist 
on  30,  and  those  who  have  the  delaine  wool 
get  it.  This  is  Merino  wool  not  less  than  two 
inches  long,  and  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  de¬ 
sirable.  Sheep  enter  into  the  routine  of  the 


He  was  bred  by  Dr.  O. 

t8.  Hubbell,  of  Strutford,  Conn., 
and  was  dropped  August,  1879, 
so  that  ho  is  not  yet  five  years 
old,  yet  cows  of  his  get  are 
showing  remarkable  udders,  aud 
are  milking  from  18  to  16  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  and  promise  to  sustain  tberep- 
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JERSEY  BULL,  THALMA,  4288.  Fig.  238. 


t 

utation  of  this  line  of  blood  as  butter  produ¬ 
cers.  His  dam  Nepheta,  9188,  gave  1 8 quarts  of 
milkperday  with  her  iirstcalf.aud  hasmade  Ifl 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  Her  dam,  lantbe, 
45ti2,  gave  24  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  at 
12  years  of  age  made  18  pounds  of  butter  per 
week.  Nepheta's  g’dam,  Pyola,  made  14% 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  Every  female 
ancestor  of  Thalma  for  four  generations  has  a 
record  of  from  14%  to  18  pounds  of  butter. 
In  addition  to  his  claim  for  celebrity  by 
reasons  of  his  blood,  he  is  also  one  of  the 
finest  formed  specimens  of  this  breed. 

Thalma  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Valancey  E. 


crops  grown  there  as  an  important  factor. 
These  are  potatoes,  oats,  rye  and  corn.  Many 
flock9  shear,  on  an  average,  seven  pounds  of 
of  wool,  and  some  go  higher.  More  potatoes 
are  grown  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  in 
the  State.  Rye  isoften  sown  after  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  dug,  and  in  some  cases  so  late  that  it 
does  not  grow  until  Spring.  In  this  way  a 
quick  return  to  grass  can  be  made,  the  rye 
ground  being  seeded  The  coustaut  cropping 
of  the  land  with  potatoes  does  not  seem  to  ex¬ 
haust  it,  as  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance 
of  potash  latent  in  the  soil  and  in  the  rock. 
While  these  conditions  prevent  exhaustion, 


to  be  marked  after  him.  No  wonder  our  native 
cattle  are  ringed,  streaked,  and  speckled;  there 
is  no  care  or  attention  paid  to  the  manner  of 
breeding  them ;  goodness  is  luck,  and  Improve¬ 
ment  is  exceptional.  It  would  not  take  many 
years  fora  painstaking  breeder  of  native  cat¬ 
tle  to  create  for  himself  a  choice  herd,  if  he 
should  follow  the  rules  and  practices  of  suc¬ 
cessful  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock.  VVe 
might  have  choice  families  of  line-backs,  brin- 
dles,  reds,  etc.,  with  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics.  Here  is  a  work  for  enterprising  young 
farmers,  without  any  extra  outlay,  to  show 
what  they  can  do.  Uniformity  in  color  and 


faxm  Uf  onomi]. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDER-DRAINS. 

PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

TnE  LANSING  LEVEL. 

I  have  designed  a  level  which  is  inexpen¬ 
sive,  simple  to  use,  aud  quite  accurate.  It  is 
not  as  accurate  as  the  Y-level ;  but  still  I  think 
it  is  as  accurate  as  needed  for  most  drainage 
purposes.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  247.  The  one  con- 
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structed  by  myself  consisted  of  a  board  three 
inches  wide,  1  ]/£  inch  thick,  and  four  feet  four 
inches  long;  on  top  of  this  was  nailed  a  board 
four  feet  5)£  inches  long,  six  inches  wide,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  projected 
134  inch  beyond  the  bottom  piece  (Fig.  247). 
A  pointer,  called  “grade  bar,-’  made  of  pine 
13^  inch  by  }y  inch  and  four  feet  3 )4  inches 
Jong,  was  fastened  with  a  small  bolt,  as  a 
pivot,  one  inch  from  the  end,  and  half  an  inch 
beyond  the  bottom  piece.  (See  B  C,  Fig.  347.) 


From  the  center  of  this  pivot  to  the  end  of  the 
pointer  is  exactly  one  quarter  of  a  rod.  A 
line  parallel  to  the  t>ottom  of  the  pointer  was 
drawn,  as  shown  in  the  cut  at  A,  B,  C.  At 
end  A.  was  fastened  a  sight,  made  by  bending 
a  piece  of  tin  at  a  right  angle,  and  punching  a 
small  hole  through  the  projecting  part.  At 
end  C,  was  fastened  a  needle  in  the  line  si»oken 
of,  fora  sight.  A  tin  tube  with  a  flue  wire 
across  the  end  would  lie  preferable.  On  the 
upright  board  A.  P,  N,  a  straight  line  was 
drawn.  R;  on  this  line,  starting  at  the  bight  of 
the  lino  A,  C,  were  marked  subdivisions  of  an 
inch,  each  quarter  being  called  one  inch;  for 
the  reason  ttiat  since  the  pointer  is  one  quarter 
of  u  rod  loug,  from  pivot  to  oud,  if  the  instru¬ 
ment  be  horizontal,  each  quarter  of  an  inch 
the  pointer  is  raised,  would  correspond  to  a 
full  inch  per  rod.  A  pin  was  set  in  the  end  of 


Then  elevate  the  front  end  of  the  pointer  by  always- been,  since  sugar  was  made  in  Louisi 

sliding  under  it  a  block  of  wood  until  you  ana,  a  very  small  part  of  the  sugar  product 

reach  the  grade  your  ground  will  atFord,  the  eveD  of  the  United  States,  In  view,  however, 

reading  of  the  pointer  will  be  the  fall  in  inches  of  the  late  rapid  progress  of  the  licet  sugar  in 

l>er  rod;  each  quarter  inch  on  board  equalsone  dustry  in  Europe,  and  the  favorable  outlook 

inch  of  fall.  (This  instrument  may  be  made  for  sorghum  sugar  in  the  United  States,  the 

twice,  or  even  four  times,  as  long  with  an  in  tropics  will  have  to  look  well  to  their  laurels, 

crease  of  accuracy,  or  the  pivot  may  be  put  Sorghum,  in  climate,  as  in  soil,  will  thrive 
at  the  center.)  The  grade  that  will  best  lit  where  Indian  corn  docs.  It  differs  from  corn 

the  ground  can  easily  be  determined  by  the  ,n  thfej  however:  it  demands  more  warmth 

use  of  the  rod  and  target.  Knowing  the  bight  ai)fi  less  rnojKtun,,  Sorghum,  indeed,  will 

of  the  pivot  at  the  first  point,  if  the  target  l*s  grow  njr*fc  ]uxnriantly  in  a  wet  season;  but 

set  at  that  hight,  above  the  ground,  and  the  the  development  of  a  maximum  of  crystal- 

rod  held  at  any  place,  and  the  pointer  be  ele-  lis!able  sugar  in  its  juice  requires  a  hot  and 

vated  to  it,  you  will  have  at  once  the  grade  moderately  dry  July,  August,  and  half  of  Sep- 

that  would  give  a  uniform  depth.  tember 

By  lowering  the  target  you  would  secure  a  j  bave  said  that  sorghum  requires  leas  mois- 
greaterdepth,  by  raising  it  a  Jess  depth.  The  tur0  than  corn>  This  js  apparently,  but  not 

principle  of  this  construction  is,  t<>  gi  ve  a  line  really  ext.opt  jn  the  sense  that  in  a  very 

of  sight  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  ditch  hot-  dry  season  it  suffers  less  than  corn;  hut  this 

tom  at  once,  without  any  reductions.  1  his  arjge8)  |J(,t  so  much  from  its  requiring  less 
line  is  everywhere  the  same  distance  atxive  moisture  for  its  proper  growth,  as  from  its 
the  ditch  bottom,  and  the  cut  at  any  place  abi]ity  to  go  farther  and  deeper  for  it.  I  have, 

would  lie  the  difference  lie  tween  this  distance  jn  another  pla(.et  ett)lod  sorghum  “the  camel 

and  the  rod  reading.  If  the  instrument  is  q{  g0^  am|  starch- producing  plants”-and 

moved,  it  will  lie,  probably  higher  or  lower  it  certainly  appears  exceedingly  well  adapted 
than  at  first,  as  compared  with  the  grade  line.  ^  fche  aHd  plaiug  of  the  West. 

This  amount  is  easily  determined,  and  then  How  far  north  cun  sorghum  lie  grown?  This 

you  proceed  as  lief  ore.  jg  a  question  which  can  be  answered  in  many 

how  TO  use  the  lansxng  LEVEL.  ways.  Wherever  Indian  corn  will  ripen, 

Set  the  instrument  at  A,  Fig.  349.  Ha  ving  there  the  Amber  Cane  will  most  likely  mature 

determined  the  outlet  to  beat  O,  we  find  by  its  seed.  When  the  only  object  of  the  cul- 


Fig.  249. 


the  pointer  in  lino  A,  C,  that  projected  far 
enough  to  reach  this  line  when  the  pointer  is 
elevated.  A  small  bolt  hole  in  the  upright  is 
made  in  the  editor — shown  at  K. 

POINTS  OK  CONSTRUCTION, 

The  horizontal  piece  is  intended  simply  as  a 
bottom  or  support  for  the  vertical  one,  and 
its  width  is  immaterial;  the  vertical  board  is 
longer  than  the  horizontal  on**  to  allow  room 
for  the  back  end  of  the  poiutor  when  eleva¬ 
ted,  The  center  of  the  pivot  above  B,  is  the 
point  from  which  everything  is  reckoned. 
The  sight  A,  is  on  the  end  of  the  pointer  m 
line  with  the  Center  of  tbe  pivot.  The  width 
or  thickness  of  the  boards  is  immaterial.  The 
holeS,  is  for  a  half-inch  holt  to  fasten  to  a 
stake.  This  bolt  should  have  a  thumb-nut, 
that  can  tie  loosened  or  tightened.  An  excel¬ 
lent  method  of  supporting  would  be  obtained 
in  the  following  way:  take  a  round  stick 
neatly  turned,  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
five  leet  long;  sharpen  the  lower  end  and  have 
it  iron-shod,  so  that  it  will  staud  driving  into 
the  ground.  Make  a  ring  with  a  projecting 
bolt  and  thumb-nut,  so  fastened  to  the  stake 
as  not  to  move,  ns  shown  at  8,  Fig.  347.  To 
use  it,  drive  the  stake  as  uearly  vortical  as 
possible;  then,  by  use  of  tbe  thumb  screw, 
the  instrument  can  be  leveled  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  as  described  in  detail  further  on.  This 
instrument  is  to  lie  used  with  a  rod  rnurked 
wit.li  feet  and  inches,  or  feet  and  tenths. 

A  very  good  rod  could  be  made  by  taking  a 
strip  of  inch  board  two  inches  wide  and  10  or 
13  feet  long;  nail  a  piece  of  tin  on 
the  bottom  to  prevent  brooming,  then 
mark  off  from  tbe  botton  into  feet  aud 
inches,  or  tenths,  as  desired.  A  sliding  target 
or  vane  is  quite  necessary;  and  is  made  by 
taking  two  pieces  of  inch  board,  each  eight 
inches  long  and  four  inches  wide,  cutting  a 
half-inch  slot  in  eueh  to  allow-  the  rod  to  slide 
through;  cut  the  ends  diamond-shape,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  248.  A  tbuinb-sorew  or  wedge 
on  the  hack  side  will 
hold  this  at  any  desired 
point.  The  reading  will 
lie  made  t 0  the  center  by 
calculation,  which  is  1% 
inch  lower  than  the  top ; 
or  a  hole  can  be  cut  out, 
as  shown. 

HOW  TO  USB. 

To  use  it,  drive  the 
stake  3,  Fig.  347,  over 
the  line  of  the  drain, 
and  as  uear  the  outlet 
as  possible;  put  the  in- 
Fig.  34S.  struuieut  on  the  thumb¬ 

screw.  as  shown  at  S,  in  t  he  lower  part  of  the 
cut,  sighting  it  in  the  direction  of  the  drain, 
aud  leveling  it  by  means  of  a  detached  level 
held  on,  or  against,  the  horizontal  line  in  the 
pointer.  When  properly  leveled,  it  should 
be  clamped  tightly  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
nut  S,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  work  depends 
upon  its  remaining  horizontal. 


measurement  that  the  pivot  B  is  5.7  feet  above 
the  outlet  O.  Next  send  the  rod  aud  target 
past  the  elevation  to  any  convenient  distance, 
as  far  as  it  seems  desirable  to  continue  the 
same  grade ;  my  at  m,  we  raise  the  pointer,  as 
before  directed,  until  the  desired  grade  is  in¬ 
dicated  on  index  R.  Sighting  at  the  turget, 
we  find  the  raiding  at  in,  Stations,  to  bo  8.0 
feet;  subtracting  this  from  5.7  feet,  we  have 
3.7  feet,  the  depth  of  ditch  at  ft.  By  placing 
the  rod  at  the  different  stations  1,  3,  8,  4,  we 
find  tbe  rod  readings  at.  each,  which  we  record 
on  our  note  book,  as  shown  further  on.  We 
next  place  the  level  at  B,  near  station  5,  so 
that  the  pivot  comes  at  a,  3  1  feet  above  the 
surface;  by  adding  to  this  3  7  feet  the  depth  of 
ditch,  we  find  it  tube  4  8  feet  Above  the  grade. 
Again,  sending  the  rod  and  target  forward  to 
S,  and  finding  the  ground  at  18.  so  low,  wi- 
place  the  pointer  at  the  very  least  grade  at 
which  wo  consider  it  safe  to  lay  t.lie  drain — 
one  inch  per  rod— aud  find  it  will  be  only  1.5 
feet  lielow  the  surface  at  13.  In  the  same  way 
as  la-fore  we  ascertain  the  rod  readings  at  sta¬ 
tions  6,  7,  8,  etc. 

A  convenient  form  for  recording  the  notes 
is  as  follows: 


NOTES. 


Number  [ 

of 

Station.  | 

Sight  Line 
above 
Grade. 

Rod 

Reading. 

U 

X3  £ 

*521*  % 

X  <2  2- 

O  P  <3 

U* 

Remarks. 

0 

5.7 

3.2 

2.5  3  Inch. 

1 

3.0 

2.7 

2 

2.5 

3.2 

3 

0.8 

4.11 

1 

1.2 

4.5 

5 

3.0 

2.7 

5 

4.8 

2.1 

Second  set- 

ft 

2.5 

2.3  1  inch 

ting  of  level. 

7 

2.2 

2.6 

s 

0.6 

4.2 

!l 

1.2 

3.6 

10 

2.3 

2.5 

11 

2.8 

2.0 

12 

2.6 

2.2 

IS 

3.3 

1.5 

14 

3.0 

1.8 

A  study  of  the  cut  will  fully  explain  the 
reason  for  this  form  of  notes. 


SORGHUM ; 

ITS  GROWTH  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— THE  WHOLE  STORY.— II. 

PROF.  H.  W.  WILEY. 

CLIMATE. 

Man's  influence  over  climate,  or  eveu  his 
knowledge  of  its  laws,  is  very  limited.  Clima¬ 
tologists  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  the  influence 
of  forests  on  rainfall,  some  asserting  confident¬ 
ly  that  the  destruction  of  our  forests  has  been 
productiveof  vast  floods,  separated  by  jieriods 
of  drought;  w  hile  others  as  confidently  deny 
this.  All  are  agreed,  however,  that  an  even 
distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  throughout 
the  summer  months  is  calculated  to  give  the 
largest  yield  of  crops.  Sugar  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  looked  on  as  a  tropical  product.  Indeed, 
until  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  world's  sugar  growu  iu  the 
temperate  zones,  was  very  small.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  maple  sugar  made  in  the  North  has 


tivation  is  to  make  sirup  in  a  small  way,  sorg¬ 
hum  can  be  growu  in  Central  aud  Northern 
New  York,  aud  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Now  and  then  a  season  like  that  of  1883  will 
kill  corn  and  cane  iu  these  regions.  Such 
seasons  we  can  neither  foretell  nor  prevent; 
but  we  can  be  certain  they  will  not  come  often. 

If  sugar  be  the  object  of  manufacture,  then 
the  climatic  conditions  must  lie  studied  more 
carefully.  I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  the 
area  of  successful  sugar  production  is  not  co¬ 
extensive  with  that  of  sorghum  growth.  If 
sugar  could  be  made  in  a  small  way  like  sirup, 
the  preceding  sentence  would  lose  its  signi 
ficance;  but  heretofore  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  a  small  way  has  not  met  with  that 
degree  of  success  which  promises  a  brilliant 
future.  The  difficulties  which  attend  its  man¬ 
ufacture  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter.  In 
saying  that  the  cane  and  corn  climates  are  the 
same,  I  mean  a  climate  that  permits  the  full 
ripening  of  corn  and  not  those,  in  which,  the 
earlier  varieties  are  grown  for  edible  pur¬ 
poses. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Unfortunately  experience  in  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  sorghum  is  limited;  farm  fertil¬ 
izers  are  to  be  used  with  the  same  care  aud 
judgment  as  are  exercised  with  other  crops. 
A  generous  application  of  fresh  stable  manure 
iu  the  Spriug  followed  by  a  dry  Bummer, 
would  probably  prove  fatal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  application  of  well  decomposed 
manure  or  mucks  and  marls  would  prove  of 
the  same  ad  vantage  os  with  other  crops.  In 
the  West  where  sorghum  has  been  grown  for 
nearly  30  years,  systematic  fertilizing  of  any 
kind  is  unkuown.  At  most,  the  corn  jiatch 
gets  a  few  loads  of  stable  manure— put  ou 
rnoie  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  than  with  any 
expectation  of  increasing  the  yield.  In  New 
Jersey,  where  large  fields  of  cane  are  grown, 
fertilizing  is  a  necessity.  Lime,  marl,  muck, 
especially  salt  muck,  barn-yard  manure, 
scums  and  sediments  from  the  sugar  factories 
and  commercial  fertilizers  are  all  freely  em¬ 
ployed.  The  sorgum  plant  appears  to  be 
omuiverous  as  respects  fertilizers;  it  thrives 
on  all  kinds.  As  regards  commercial  fertilizers, 
however,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
According  to  the  careful  experiments  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  commercial 
fertilizers  have  little  effect  in  increasing  tbe 
yield  of  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  such  eminent  practical  men, as  Prof. 
Weber,  of  Illinois,  Prof.  Seovel,  of  Kansas, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Deeming,  of  iudiaua,  that 
commercial  fertilizers  do  secure  larger  yields. 
All  agree  that  they  hasten  the  maturity  of  the 
crops.  This  alone  would  justify  their  use. 
With  regard  to  the  kind  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  best  suited  to  eane,  my  own  experience  is 
thut  superphosphate  having  approximately 
the  following  composition,  is  the  best:  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  soluble  iu  water  aud  citrate  of 
ammonia  (reverted)  11  to  12  percent. ;  available 
ammonia,  3  to  2)4  per  cent;  potash  is  not  essen¬ 


tial.  The  influence  of  this  fertilizer  is  espe¬ 
cially  seen  on  the  young  plant,  but  in  many 
cases  persists  till  tbe  cane  is  in  head. 

I  believe  that  all  farmers  who  raise  even  a 
small  patch  of  cane  would  do  well  to  apply 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  such  a 
fertilizer  per  acre. 


Ctxtoma  logical. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  CROWN  GIRDLER. 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED. 

This  new  pest,  for  which  I  propose  the 
above  name,  was  first  noticed  on  June  8,  by 
Mr.  James  Troop,  in  the  College  strawberry 
beds.  As  in  form  and  mode  of  working,  the 
larva  is  similar  to  the  Crown  Borer,  it  was  at 
first  supposed  that  this  notorious  pest  had 
been  introduced,  but  an  examination  at  once 
showed  that  it  was  a  different  insect;  nor 
could  It  be  confounded  with  any  other  insect 
attacking  this  fruit.  Its  identity  remained  in 
doubt  until,  on  June  11,  the  writer  found  a 
newly  transformed  beetle  which  was  kindly 
determined  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  as  Otiorhynchus 
ligneus. 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  insects  pass 
the  Winter  in  the  beetle  state,  as  I  have  col¬ 
lected  them  under  boards  and  logs  very  earlj. 
in  the  Spring.  If  so,  the  eggs  are  probably 
deposited  by  the  first  of  May,  as  in  wine  cases 
all  the  transformations  have  occurred  before 
June  11.  The  time  required  for  the  larva  to 
develop  is  prol»alily  about  four  weeks.  It  eats 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  but  its  mode  of  work¬ 
ing  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Crown  Borer.  Instead  of  confining  itself  to  the 
inside  of  the  crown,  and  excavating  it  as  does 
the  borer,  it  prefers  the  outer  part.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  I  propose  the  name  Crown 
Girdler.  In  many  cases;  however,  it  eat* 
horizontally  through  to  the  center.  It  is  ai 
apt  to  attack  the  lower  part  of  the  crown  aa 
the  upper.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by 
its  powdery  brown  droppings.  As  soon  as  the 
larva  attains  its  growth,  it  leaves  the  crown, 
enters  the  soil,  and  forms  an  earthen  cocoon ; 
about  two  days  later  it  becomes  a  pupa,  which, 
in  eight  or  ten  days  more,  becomes  a  beetle. 
Whether  it  is  single  or  double-brooded  is  not 
yet  known.  The  latest  date  at  which  the  larvae 
were  found  was  June  29. 

All  the  larvae  which  were  seen  eating  were- 
a  pinkish  color;  but  when  compelled  to  fast, 
they  became  white.  The  full  grown  larva. 
Fig.  351,  magnified  very  much,  resembles  the 
/  Crown  Borer, and  is  three- 
-I'vNjrifwfc  eighths  of  an  inch  long 
1'  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  white  except  the 
bead, which islight brown 
i  „  with  the  mouth  parts 
Lar\a.  !<ig.  3->l.  darker,  and  the  edges  of 
the  jaws  black.  The  head  is  smooth  exce  pt  for 
four  t,  ran  verse  rows  of  light-brown  bail’s.  The 
body  is  arched;  on  each  ring  is  a  row  of  red¬ 
dish-brown  hairs,  curved  at  the  tips  on  the 
liack,  but  shorter  und  not  curved  on  the  un¬ 
der  side.  The  dorsum  or  upper  part  of  each 
ring,  Is  divided  iuto  three  transverse  lobes  or 
folds,  except  (he  first  and  the  next  to  the  last, 
which  are  smooth .  On  the  under  side  of  the 
first  three  segments  are  tubercles  iu  place  of 
feet;  these  possess  stiff  hairs.  On  the  sides  of 
each  segment  are  two  triangular  tubercles, 
each  bearing  two  hairs,  one  of  which  is  but 
half  as  long  as  the  other.  A  longitudinal  fis¬ 
sure  separates  t  he  upper  row  of  tubercles  from 
the  lower. 

When  first  transformed,  the  pupa.  Fig.  252, 
is  pure  white,  three- 
eighths  of  an  iuch  long 
by  two-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  head 
and  snout  are  bent 
against  the  breast;  the 
latter  is  not  quite  twice 
as  long  as  wide,  taper¬ 
ing  slightly  towards  the 
Up,  the  jaws  plainly  vis¬ 
ible.  The  elbowed  an- 
leume  extend  to  the  base 
of  the  wing  cases;  the 
abdomen  terminates 
with  a  pair  of  incurved 
hooks.  On  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  head  and 
thorax  is  a  transverse 

„V)  row  of  spinous,  reddish- 

r UFA.  *lg.w5-.  browll  hairfii  termlnat. 

iug  by  recurved  hooks.  On  the  outer  edge  of 
each  femur  (thigh)  is  a  pair  of  similar  spines, 
the  inner  but  half  as  long  as  the  outer.  On 
each  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  a  transverse 
row  of  reddish-brown  awl-shaped  bristles. 

A  day  or  two  after  transforming,  the  black 
eyes  show  through  the  pupal  envelop  at  the 
base  of  the  snout,  and  in  a  few  days  more  the 
mouth  parts  and  legs  become  brown.  In 
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Pupa.  Fig.  252. 


about,  eight  days  the  wing  eases  develop  and 
the  body  becomes  light-brown,  which  in  a  day 
or  two  usually  changes  to  a  darker  color. 

The  beetle  (Fig.  253)  is  usually  of  a  dark 


10.  Darling's  Early,  Fig.  243.  This  va¬ 
riety  was  exhibited  as  early  as  1851.  The 
ears  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  about 
1  %  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  cylindrical,  eight- 
rowed,  ear-stalk  not  large.  The  kernels  are 
closely  set,  rounded  at  the  sides  and  summit, 
large,  crinkled  and  crimped;  of  a  light  whit¬ 
ish-amber  color  The  plant  is  about  live  to 
seven  feet  high,  of  slender  habit,  prolific,  and 
bearing  its  ears  quite  low  on  the  stalk.  Aver¬ 
age  weight  of  100  kernels.  898  grains;  ex¬ 
tremes  of  five  samples.  334  and  494  grains. 
(Described  ears,  from  four  seedsmen,  in  six 
collections,  and  Station  crop). 

12.  Dwarf  Early,  Fig.  244.  syu.;  Early 
Dwarf,  Extra  Early  Dwarf.  This  is  a  va¬ 
riety  probably  gained  through  selection  from 


kernels,  413  graius;  extremes  of  nine  samples, 
320  and  579  grains.  (Described  ears,  from  six 
different  seedsmen,  in  nine  collections,  and 
Station  crop.) 

20.  TRIUMPH,  Fig.  246.  Introduced  in  1874, 
the  result  of  ten  years  of  careful  cultivation 
an<l  selection.  Ears  eight  to  nine  iucheslong, 
and  about  one-and-n-hnlf  in  diameter,  slender, 
tapering  strongly  in  upper  half,  eight  to  ten- 
rowed,  ear-stalk  medium  to  large.  Kernel 
broader  than  deep,  large,  with  roundish  or 
straight  sides,  and  more  or  less  rounded  sum 
mit,  usually  quite  flat,  crinkled  to  crimped,  of 
whitish-amber  color.  Hears  marks  of  a  hybrid 
origin,  its  character  being  intermediate  be- 
tween  sections  A  and  B.  Plant  of  medium 
size,  prolific,  bearing  cars  medium  low  down. 
Will  undoubtedly  be  improved  into 
Class  B.  before  Jong.  Average  weight 
of  1 00  kernels,  407  grains;  extremes  in 
five  samples  362  aud  435  grains.  (De 
scribed  ears,  from  four  different  seeds¬ 
men,  in  five  collections,  aud  Station 
crop. ) 


six  feet.  The  leaves  are  longer,  broader, 
aud  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  stems  than  are  those  of  corn  or,  indeed, 
of  many  of  the  sorghums.  When  cut  early, 
•  all  kinds  of  live 

^  ^  stock  are  very  foud 

of  it,  and  the  stems 
-  relished  as  well 

1  MK  *'‘f,ves-  It 

ev  >  v  f'an  bo  t,llt  at  leust 

V'  A  tw*cc*  “Hogsde- 

r*  vonr  roots  as 

$4  fW  ?  ail  ik't  1‘Uk't,,'Iy  ns  they  <io 

<3  8AMK*,wct'1  Potntoes>”  is 

!*  tt  statement  often 

by  Southern 
cultivators.  In  the 
“Farmers’  Hook  of 
Grasses,"  by  D.  L. 

Amateur.  Fig.  241.  Phares,  of  Missis¬ 

sippi.  the  statement 
is  made  that  “if  a  farmer  wants  his  land  for 
other  crops,  ho  should  not  plant  this  grass. 
But  if  ho  wants  u  grass  Held  to  continue  in¬ 
definite1}',  and  to  yield  heavy  crops  year  after 
year  without  resetting,  this  is  the  best  thing 
he  can  plant.” 

We  are  awaro  that  Johnson  Crass  has  beeu 
raised  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  perhaps  other 
Northern  States.  We  are  unable  to  turn  to 
any  account  as  to  whether  it  has  proven  hardy 
or  not.  In  the  Spring  of  last  year  wo  sowed  a 
few  seeds  sent  to  us  by  W.  A.  Sanders,  of 
Sanders,  Fresno  Co..  Cal.,  which  he  called 
“Evergreen  Millet,”  stating  that  it  was  a  va- 


Beetle.  Fig.  253, 

brown  color,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  light 
brown.  The  thorax  has  irregular  lines  run¬ 
ning  across  it;  the  wing  cases  have  also  punc¬ 
tured  longitudinal  lines.  On  the  thighs  of  the 
front  legs  are  two  spinous  processes;  on  the 
hind  logs  there  is  but  one.  There  are  no 
wings,  so  that  the  beetle  cannot  fly.  When 
disturbed  it  feigns  death,  as  does  the  Plum 
Cureulio. 

PAST  HISTORY. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  heretofore 
known  of  the  earlier  stages  of  this  insect.  It 
has  been  quite  common  in  the  beetle  stato  in 
Michigan  for  some  time;  1  have  caught  it 
about  1  .arising  for  several  years  past.  A  near 
relative  of  this  species  rOtiorbynchus  suleatus) 
has  been  known  for  many  years  as  an  enemy 
to  strawberries  and  other  plants,  in  Europe, 
but  seems  not  to  have  been  recognized  as  such 
in  this  country,  although  found  In  some  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Another  Europeau  species 
(O.  vastator)  has  similar  habits.  It.  Is  probable 
that  our  species  eats  the  roots  of  other  plants 
than  the  strawberry,  and  that  the  beetles  may 
become  injurious  also. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

As  yet  no  parasites  have  been  bred  from 
these  insects,  although  a  great  many  have 
beeu  confined  for  the  purpose.  The  only  in¬ 
sect  enemies  so  far  discovered  are  the  preda¬ 
ceous  beetles  of  the  family  Curahidae;  of  those 
a  number  of  species  were  captured  in  the 
earth  about  the  roots.  Quo  of  them  was  con¬ 
fined  over-nignt  in  a  bottle  in  which  I  had 
placed  «  pupa  of  the  weevil;  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  no  trace  of  the  pupa  could  l>©  seen. 

Birds  are  also  of  great  value  in  checking 
the  increase  of  these  pests,  I  hu  ve  taken  num¬ 
bers  of  the  beetles  from  the  stomachs  of  crow- 
blackbirds.  The  same  is  true  of  toads.  The 
stomach  of  a  toad  which  I  recently  dissected 
contained  four  perfect  beetles,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  fragments  of  others. 

REMEDIES. 

Mr.  Troop  found  that  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
as  also  kerosene  and  soap,  would  destroy  the 
larvae  aud  pupae;  but  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
pay  to  apply  them.  Starving  the  larvm  will 
probably  prove  the  most  efficient  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them.  If  there  is  but  one  brood 
in  a  season,  the  plants  should  lie  plowed  about 
the  middle  of  May.  As  the  beetles  cannot 
fly,  their  distribution  into  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  they  do  not  already  oxi-t,  will  be 
very  slow,  if  they  are  not  transported  with  the 
plants.  It  Js  doubtful  whether  any  plants 
could  be  removed  from  an  infested  field  with¬ 
out  the  insect  in  some  of  its  four  stages  being 
removed  with  them. 

Ag.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


{ground*  of  the 
^Kuval  ^eut-'iJovher. 


HTRA  VVBERRY  TESTS,  CON 
TINUED. 


Daisy  (or  Daisy  Miller),  Fig.  239, 
from  S.  Miller,  Bluffton,  Mo.,  plants 
received  Sept.  20th  of  last  year.  Flower 
perfect.  Broad,  healthy,  low-growing 
dark  green  leaves.  Fruit  stems  too 
short.  Berries  in  close  clusters  just 
above  the  ground.  Bix  to  eight  berries 
to  a  peduncle.  Shape,  ovate-round,  as 
shown  in 

nature.  Quality,  sour 
From  the  first 


our  engraving  drawn  from 
Soasou  medium, 
season’s  test,  it  does  not 
appeal-  why  this  berry  should  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

Ladies’  Pine.  From  same.  Pistil¬ 
late.  Healthy  foliage.  Not  prolific. 
Calyx  leafy.  Berries  small,  round, 
light  red,  and  of  the  firnt,  quality. 

I  rinoe  of  Berui  ks,  Fig,  240.  Received  from 
V.  H.  Hallock,  Son,  <fc  Thorpe,  Queens,  L.  I., 
Oct.  3,  188,!.  Sometimes  pistillate,  sometimes 
perfect.  Leaves  large  aud  few.  Each  plant 
usually  sends  up  one  fruit  stem  bearing  from 
six  to  twelve  berries.  Shape,  roundish  with 
a  conspicuous,  broad  neck  Quality  of  the 
best.  It  Is  said  that  this  berry  needs  high 
culture.  We  should  like  to  see  one  of  Durand’s 
that  didn’t  The  upper  left-hand  berry  shows 
the  average  size;  the  lower  one  the  largest 
size;  l  ho  upper  right-hand  berry  shows  that 
tho  flesh  is  solid  and  of  a  uniform  color 
Amateur,  Fig  241.  Pistillate.  Received 
from  Reuben  C.  Hart,  West,  Farmington.  Ct., 
April  20,  of  this  year.  Mr.  Hart  writes:  “I  send 
you  12  plants,  the  only  ones  I  intend  to  send  out 
this  year.  It  combines  the  flavor  of 
Lenuig’s  White  with  the  large  size  and 
great  productiveness  anil  shape  of  the 
Mrs.  Garfield,  as  pictured.  It  is  of  a 
glossy  pink  color,  very  strong  growth. 
The  leaves  are  as  large  as  Sharpless. 
It  was  grown  from  selected  berries  or 
Lenuig’s  White  and  Green  Prolific,  fer¬ 
tilized  with  the  Charles  Downing,  crush- 
ed  together  in  sand  ami  the  mixture 
sown  ”  He  further  writes  that  “the 


Wyoming, 


the  original  Eight-rowed  Sweet,  aud  seems  to 
be  the  Small  Early  Sweet  of  Salisbury,  1848. 
The  ears  are  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  und 
about  1  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical  or 
nearly  so,  more  or  less  bent  or  curved,  eight- 
rowed,  ear-stalk  smallish.  Kernels  closely  set 
in  the  rows,  rounded  at  the  summit  and  more 
or  less  so  on  the  sides,  nearly  largo,  crinkled 
and  crimped,  of  the  usual  amber  color.  Plant 
2,!,;  to  4  feet  tall,  slender,  prolific,  bearing  tho 
earn  near  the  ground.  Average  weight  of  100 
kernels,  310 grains;  extremes  of  five  samples, 
298  and  884  grains.  (Described  ears,  from 
three  different  seedsmen,  in  six  collections 
and  .Station  crop.  | 

16.  Eight  Rowed  Early,  Fig.  245;  syn; 
Early  Eight  rowed.  Early  Sweet  (of  Ferry), 
Rochester  (of  Sibley);  very  likely  the  Sweet 


Early  Dwarf.  Fig.  244. 

without  w*n tor  protection.  This  Spring  every 
plant,  was  alive,  and  started  early  into  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  July  13th,  they  were  six  feet 
high  and  the  seed  panicles  just  beginning  to 
appear.  Most  of  the  plants  were  then  cut  just 
above  tln<  ground,  that  wo  might  learn  as  to 
their  subsequent  growth. 

It  is  true  that,  last  Winter  was  not  so  severe 
as  usual,  but  the  thermometer  was  often  from 
eight  to  twelve  degrees  below  zero,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  inasmuch  as  the  plants 
were  not  hurt  in  the  least,  they  would  stand 
t  he  same  or  a  greater  deg  roe  of  cold  here  or  else¬ 
where. 

If  this  is  simply  Johnson's  Gross,  it  is 
strange  that  its  hardiness  has  not  boon  made 
known  generally,  for,  being  perennial  and 
having  almost  unequu.led  drought-resisting 
powers,  it  should  prove  of  great  value  to  many 
sections  of  the  Middle  and  Northern,  as  well 
as  to  the  Southern  States.  If  it  is  a  variety  of 
Johnson’s  Crass,  and  more  hardy  than  the 
species,  wo  should  at  once  make  the  fact 
known.  Mr.  Sanders  says  that  the  term  “Ev¬ 
ergreen"  was  first  given  to  it,  in  Australia  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  mass  of  anuual  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  dies  during  the  dry  season.  Dr. 
Curl,  of  New  Zealand,  wrote  of  this  grass  un¬ 
der  thenume  of  Panicum  spectablle,  and  of 
how  breadths  of  it  were  being  sown  across  the 
country  in  the  dry  regions  of  interior  Austra¬ 
lia.  “Frost  kills  tho  leaves  and  stems,”  Mr. 
Banders  says,  “but  no  amount,  of  freezing 
will  injure  the  roots  while  they  are  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  ground.” 

He  does  not  recommend  people  having  but 
a  limited  area  of  vuluable  land,  to  plant  it, 
but.  iuther  to  test  it  in  a  sate  way  in  order  to 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  give  it  “a  per¬ 
petual  hold  upon  their  premises  or  not.”  Its 
true  mission,  he  thinks,  is  to  “cover  dry  foot¬ 
hills  with  its  green  luxuriance  of  summer 
growth.” 

Mr,  Banders  says  that  its  power  to  with¬ 
stand  heat  and  drought  is  derived  from  its 
immense,  fleshy  rootstocks,  which  reach  on  his 
place  six  or  eight  feet  deep  to  bed-rock,  and 


BVVEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata). 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED  — No.  III. 


Darling’s  Early. 


or  Bugar  of  Bridgoman,  1832,  and  the  Eight- 
rowed  Bugar  of  Bchenck,  1854.  Ears  seven  to 
nine  inches  long,  one-aud  one-fourth  or  more 
in  diameter,  cylindrical,  often  tapering  in  the 
upper  third,  quite  variable  in  size,  straight- 
rowed,  eight-rowed,  the  ear-stalk  small.  Ker¬ 
nels  closely  set  in  the  rows,  large,  broader 
than  deep,  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  more 
or  less  so  at  sides,  crinkled,  of  whitish-amber 
color.  Plant  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with 
abundant  foliage,  the  ears  borne  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  Average  weight  of  100 
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to  live.  The  productive  wealth  of  the  land  is 
being  poured  by  the  cities  through  their  sew¬ 
ers  into  the  sea,  for  the  want  of  which  the 
land  is  becoming  a  desert.  So  says  Mr.  Olcott, 
in  his  address  before  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Agriculture. 


familiar  with  it.  The  cobs  must  be  taken 
when  fully  grown,  but  quite  unripe.  Remove 
the  sheath  and  fibers,  and  plunge  into  boiling 
water  with  salt,  and  keep  boiling  for  UO  min¬ 
utes;  then  try  them,  and  if  not  done,  give 
them  another  10  minutes.  When  sufficiently 
cooked,  drain  and  serve  on  toast  with  a  tureen 
of  melted  butter.  The  flavor  is  peculiar,  and 
by  some  is  likened  to  that  of  asparagus.’ 

“Labels  for  trees  are  best  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  made  of  zinc,  and  written  on  with  a  com¬ 
mon  lead  pencil.  The  zinc  most  be  wet  before 
writing,  and  the  label  fastened  to  the  tree  by 


diffused  through  the  butter  that  not  a  drop  of 
water  e  ven  can  be  detected,  but  only  a  very 
finely  granulated  and  fibrous  appearance. 
Every  grain  and  fiber  are  surrounded  by  a 
film  of  brine  clear  and  transparent.  This  can¬ 
not  occur  unless*  there  is  water  enough  left  in 
the  butter  to  dissolve  the  salt  completely.  In 
the  first  working  of  the  butter,  the  great  point 
is  to  get  rid  of  every  particle  of  milk,  and  the 
next  point  Is  to  leave  enough  clear  water  in 
the  butter  to  dissolve  every  grain  of  salt  in  the 
12  hours  before  the  next  working.  To  effect 
this,  the  salt  should  be  very  finely  ground. 


which  are  three  or  four  times  as  great  in  bulk 
and  weight  as  the  quantity  of  tops  at  any 
time. 


Experiments  in  Hog  Feeding. — From 
Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,  we  learn  that  Prof.  Sanborn  has  been 
conducting  some  more  experiments  in  pig 
feeding  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
whole  corn,  corn  meal  and  ship-stuffs  as  meat 
producers,  and  as  flesh  and  fat  formers  as 
well.  Three  lots,  of  four  shotes  each,  were  se¬ 
lected  and  weighed  March  15th,  1883,  and  con¬ 
fined  in  pens,  each  lot  being  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  first  were  fed  whole  corn  for 
03  days :  ate  687  pounds,  and  gaiued  80  pounds. 
The  second  lot  were  fed  corn-meal ;  ate  850 
pounds,  and  gained  110  pounds.  Lot  three 
were  fed  ship-stuff ;  ate  808  pounds,  and  gained 
188  pounds.  Their  food  was  then  changed, 
and  in  51  days;  lot  one  were  fed  corn-meal ; 


The  N.  Y,  Times  makes  the  sensible  sugges¬ 
tion  that  if  the  farmer  will  just  now  wend  his 
way  to  the  store  and  procure  three  yards 
of  factory  cotton  for  each  of  his  cows,  and 


Orchard  Grass.— Mr.  Stewart  further  re¬ 
marks  that.  Orchard  Grass  has  done  well 
with  him  the  present  season,  and  the  crop 
of  hay  has  been  abundant.  The  earli¬ 
ness  of  this  grass  is  one  of  its  especially 
valuable  points,  for  it  rarely  suffers  from 
a  dry  season,  being  out  of  the  way  before 
it  can  be  hurt.  A  crop  cut  for  hay  the 
present  season  bv  Mr.  Stewart,  has  aver¬ 
aged  08  inches  in  bight,  with  much  of  it 
nearly  70  inches.  From  Kentucky,  where 
this  grass  is  largely  grown  and  a  good 
deal  of  seed  is  produced,  stalks  of  87  inches 
in  length  are  reported.  Grass  that  was 
cut  for  hay  the  first  week  in  June,  was  fit 
j.  for  pasture  July  1st,  notwithstanding  the 
«  heat  was  unusually  severe  for  the  season, 
jjn  and  there  was  little  rain.  As  the  seed 
promises  to  be  cheap  this  year,  many 
Sb  farmers  might  do  very  much  worse  than 
fyh  to  seed  down  a  few  acres  early  in  August 
lor  fodder  or  pasture  next  season. 

“Good  Editor  Carman  of  the  excellent 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  associated  with 
him  Mr,  J.  S.  Woodward,  the  well  known 
horticulturist  of  western  New  York. 
With  such  able  assistance,  the  Rural 
will  doubtless  be  even  better  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  for  a.  journal  that  de¬ 
servedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  publications  of  the  day.” 


iug  to  our  experience,  there  are  three  mis¬ 
takes:—!.  The  zinc  does  not  need  to  be  wet  at 
all.  2.  The  wire  should  be  copper.  If  Iron 
wire  is  used,  the  rust  from  the  wire  in  a  year 
or  so  covers  the  zinc  and  obscures  tbe  writing. 

3.  Copper  wire  Is  perhaps  five  times  more  du¬ 
rable  than  iron  wire.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
put  the  wire  through  the  hole  in  the  „  - 
zinc  twice  and  draw  tbe  loop  tightly ,  vs 

so  that  the  label  can  not  move  on  the 
wire.  _  W 

Road  Making.— At  a  meeting  held  # 
lately  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Agriculture,  tbe  evils  of  the  ordinary 
system  of  road-making  were  presented  *  ft' 


system  of  road-making  were  presented 
forcibly  and  clearly.  Chester  County, 
for  example,  has  in  the  last  10  years 
spent  $377,000  on  her  public  roads,  and 
since  that,  county  was  organized  $2,- 
000,000,  or  about  $2,000  per  mile,  have 
probably  been  spent  in  patching  up  in 
the  usual  lazy’,  shiftless  way,  the  high¬ 
ways,  to  their  injury  rather  than  to  their 
benefit.  “It  is  fatal  to  good  and  economical 
road -making  to  allow  the  persons  taxed  to 
work  out  their  taxes,”  is  the  conclusion 
reached.  The  same  rules  should  govern  tbe 
building  of  country  roads  that  govern  rail¬ 
roads;  the  location  should  lie  made  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  least  draft  and  not  with  reference 
to  the  least  cost  of  the  land.  Don’t  run  a  road 
over  a  hill  simply  because  the  laud  costs  noth¬ 
ing.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  build  a  road 
well  at  first,  even  at  a  large  expenditure.  All 
the  main  roads  of  a  township  should  be  sub¬ 
stantially  turnpiked  at  first.  The  work  of  re¬ 
pairing  should  be  put  iu  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
petent  road  engineer,  who  should  be  allowed 
to  select  his  tools  and  working  force.  W  ider 
rims  should  be  required  on  all  wagons  used 
for  hauling  loads.  W  ide  tires  roll  a  road,  while 
narrow  ones  rut  it. 


Daisy  Miller.  Fig.  339. 

ate  762  pounds,  and  gained  134  pounds:  lot  two 
were  fed  whole  corn;  ate  552  pounds,  and 
gained  8-1  pounds;  lot  throe  were  fed  ship- 
stuff;  ate  718  pounds,  and  gained  04  pounds. 
The  total  amount  of  whole  corn  eaten  iu  the 
116  days  was  1,239  pounds;  the  total  gaiu  164 
pounds.  Total  corn-meal  eaten,  1,612  pounds; 
total  gain,  2.50  pounds.  Total  ship-stuffs  eat¬ 
en  1,524  pounds;  total  gain,  252  pounds.  Corn 
required  for  one  pound  of  gain,  7.5  pounds; 
corn-meal  required  for  one  pound  of  gain,  6.4 
pounds;  ship-stuff  required  for  one  pound  of 
gain,  six  pounds.  He  found  that  two  pounds 
of  food  were  required  for  each  100  pounds  of 
live  pig  per  day  as  mere  maintenance  fodder, 
and  that  each  two  pounds  thereafter,  produced 
one  pound  of  growth.  For  instance,  takinir 
those  fed  on  corn-meal,  their  average  weight 
was  112  pounds  for  the  116  days  duriug  which 
they  were  fed;  as  this  would  require  2.24 
pounds  each  per  day  for  maintenance  without 
growth,  then  for  116  days  the  four  pigs  would 


We  prize  the  above  notice  because  it 
appears  in  the  New  England  Homestead 
— a  paper  that  isn’t  too  bigoted  and  mean 
to  recognize  merit  in  ite  contemporaries. 
The  success  of  the  Homestead  should 
teach  other  New  England  farm  papers  a 
thing  or  so. 


Early  Eight  Rowed.  Fig.  245. 

have  it  cut  to  fit,  the  back  so  as  to  form  a  well- 
fitting  sheet  which  can  be  fastened  around  the 
neck  and  drawn  close  under  the  belly,  but 
leaving  the  udder  free,  he  will  enjoy  blessed 
peace  when  he  milks  the  cows.  And  tbe  cows 
will  have  equal  peace  in  their  safety  from  the 
persistent  flies  which  annoy  them  ut  milking 
time.  And  if  the  hay  is  in  danger  from  a 
sudden  storm,  a  dozen  or  two  of  those  sheets 


Methods  of  Preserving  Eggs.— At  a  re¬ 
cent  poultry  show  in  Birmingham  (England), 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  dozen  of 
preserved  eggs.  They  were  sent  in  two 
mouths  before  the  date  of  the  show,  a  short 
time  to  test  any  preserving  process  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  eggs  were  tested  by  being  boiled  both 
soft  and  hard  (that  is,  for  u  miuute  and  a  half, 
and  for  10  minutes,)  and  thou  tasted  by  the 
judges.  Those  that  gained  the  first  prize 
had  been  simply  packed  in  common  salt. 
They  had  not  lost  sensibly  by  evaporation, 
had  good  consistent  albumen,  and  were  of 
the  best  flavor  when  boiled.  Those  that 
received  tbe  second  prize  were  but.  slight¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  best;  and  the  process 
of  preserving  is  thus  described :  Melt  one 
part  of  white  wax  to  two  parts  of  sper¬ 
maceti,  boil  and  mix  thoroughly;  or  two 
parts  clarified  suet  to  one  of  wax,  and  two 
of  spermaceti.  Take  new-laid  eggs;  rub 
with  antiseptic  salt,  or  fine  rice-starch. 
Wrap  each  egg  in  tine  tissuB-paper,  put¬ 
ting  the  broad  end  downward ;  screw  the 
paper  tightly  at  the  top,  leaving  an  inch 
to  hold  it  by.  Dip  each  egg  rapidly  into 
O  l  the  fat  heated  to  100  degrees.  Withdraw, 
SS?  and  leave  to  cool.  Pack,  broad  end  down- 
wal'd,  in  dry,  white  sand  or  sawdust.  The 
London  Agricultural  Gazette  adds:  The 
gjffJ  eggs  so  preserved  were  admirable,  and, 
probably,  had  the  contest  been  for  a 
longer  time,  would  have  stood  first.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  useful  to  kuow  that  eggs 
may  be  preserved  udmirably  for  two 
months  with  no  more  trouble  than  putting 
them  in  common  salt.  The  other  plan 
was  superior  iu  one  respect;  on  stripping 
off  the  waxed  paper,  t  he  shell  was  as  pure 
and  clean  as  when  first  laid;  iu  fact,  the 
eggs  might  have  sold  as  being  fresh,  if 
not  as  newlaid. 


Mu.  Ratcliff,  a  Colorado  cattle  man,  said 
recently  thut  he  raised  side  by  side  on 
the  Divide,  Short-horn  cal ves  and  Here-  — 
fords— treated  just  alike— and  the  Here-  J* 
fords  beat  the  Sbort-borns  as  rustlers  all  * 
the  time.  As  cattle  for  a  high  altitude,  yjSr 
the  Hereford*  are  50  per  cent,  ahead. 

The  locating  and  successful  running 
of  the  alpaca  factories  at  Jamestown,  &  * e 

N.  Y„  has  created  a  lively  demand  for  1 

u  class  of  combing  wool,  which  has  been  fypjffiukv 
found  to  be  supplied  by  crossing  the 
Cotswold  ou  the  large,  long-wooled 
Merino,  aud  the  offspring  of  this  cross 
are  being  very  extensively  bred  aud 
raised  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
breeding  together  of  these  animals,  is 
not  so  reliable  as  is  the  first  cross;  so 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  that  county. 


Hons,  and  they  are  a  Irightlui  source 
of  disease.  He  thinks  the  great  mis¬ 
takes  farmers  make  are,  eating  too 
much  and  too  rapidly,  and  taking  too 
little  rest,  and  that  there  are  four  plain 
specifics  for  most  of  their  complaints 
— pure  air,  proper  food,  suitable  exercise,  and 
rest. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  growing  plants 
are  unhealthy  in  our  living  rooms,  especially 
at  night.  Air  iu  which  plants  are  growing 
vigorously  and  remain  healthy,  is  always  a 
pleasant-  air  to  breathe,  and  a  healthy  one  in 
which  to  live. 


Prince  of  Berries.  Fig.  240, 


require  1,039  pounds  of  tbe  meal  consumed  to 
maintain  existence,  leaving  only  573  pounds 
used  in  growth,  which  produced  258  pounds. 
The  light  gain  of  all  the  lots  was  the  result  of 
small  consumption  of  food.  These  results 
should  teach  farmers  the  folly  of  feeding  fat¬ 
tening  stock  with  a  scrimping  hand,  and  they 
completely  upset  those  theories  that  claim 
that  greater  comparative  profit  is  made  by 
moderate  feeding. 


Gradually,  remarks  the  N.  Y.  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  truth  is  made  plain  that  this 
outcry  in  Europe  against  our  meat  and 
cattle  is  merely  an  echo  of  the  equally 
interested  and  unfounded  outcry  at.  home, 
against  equally  imaginary  disease  here.  All 
that  is  wanted  to  complete  the  case  is  evidence 
of  collusion,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  at  least,  that  this  even  will  be  exposed 
in  time,  as  the  true  inwardness  is  turned  out. 

The  following  note,  from  the  London  Gar¬ 
den,  will  show  how  little  Indian  com, and  how 
to  eook  it,  are  known  in  England: 

“Maize.— Corn  cobs,  or  Indian  maize,  is  a 
comparatively  unknown  dish  in  this  country, 
but  is  much  esteemed  by  the  few  who  are 


Triumph, 


The  Roman  Empire  impoverisnea  cue  sun 
less  in  500  years,  with  its  slow  hauling  with  ox 
teams,  than  we  have  in  50.  with  our  far-reach¬ 
ing  railway  arms  and  quick-moving  trains. 
In  land-butchery  and  starvation,  the  Yankee 
nation  is  at  the  head.  By  the  Census  reports 
the  average  yield  for  whole  States  that  are 
comparatively  uew  States  is,  of  wheat  nine 
bushels,  aud  of  rye  seven  bushels.  This  means 
that  some  people  get  much  more  than  that, 
but  that  others  must  get  as  much  less;  which 
means  that  many  have  a  very  hard  scrabble 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS, 


may  do  useful  duty  as  hay-caps  to  protect  ft 
from  the  rain. 

Streaky  Butter. — Those  batter-makers 
who  are  troubled  aud  annoyed  by  tlie  streabi- 
uess  of  their  butter  may  rest  assured,  Dr. 
Stewart  thinks,  that  it  is  due  to  over-careful 
working  out  of  the  water  from  tbe  butter  pre¬ 
paratory  to  salting.  The  finest  quality  of 
butter  shows  no  solid  salt  whatever  under  the 
microscope,  and  yet  there  is  plenty  of  salt  in 
it.  The  salt  is  in  solution,  and  is  so  evenly 


The  Daily  Republican  of  Wilmington,  Del. , 
states  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Greenleaf.  sowed 
one  quart  of  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  to 
half  an  acre,  aud  that  it  will  yield  more,  than 
would  a  bushel  of  the  old  Mediterranean 

sown  upon  the  half  acre . * 

The  N.  E.  Homestead,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  all  liquor  selling  and  gambling  devices  at 
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agricultural  fairs  in  Maine  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  says  that  the  day  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  when  the  scenes  of  dissipation  that 
disgrace  not  a  few  of  onr  agricultural  fairs 
will  be  seeu  no  more.  Let  the  reform  com¬ 
mence  in  earnest  in  this  year  of  grace  1881.  . . 

Puck  says  that  the  boy  who  will  cry  and 
make  au  awful  fuss  if  compelled  to  take  a 
bath  in  the  house,  will  consider  it  the  acme  of 
romantic  pleasure  to  tramp  miles  over  a  dusty 
road  to  take  a  swim  in  a  stagnant  pond . 

Dr.  Hoskins  says  that  every  large  interest 
has  its  workers  and  its  lobby  except  the  agri¬ 
cultural  Interest  Put  up  a  measure  that  will 
either  harm  or  help  the  farmers,  and  the 
farmers  will  have  the  least  influence  of  any  in 
determining  the  result....... . . 

Men  who  quietly  attend  to  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  yet  are  often  interfered  with — bur¬ 
glars . . . . 

Phosphorus,  uitrogen  and  potash  are  the 
golden  tripod  ou  which  rests  successful  agri¬ 
culture.  says  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie . 

Success  in  butter  making  depends  upon 
skill  acquired  only  by  actual  experience,  says 
Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold,  in  the  Tribune . 

To  prevent  (not  cnre)  the  attack  of  borers 
on  fruit  trees,  wash  the  trunks  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  soap  and  kerosene,  says  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook . 

The  necessity  of  having  the  premises  about 
the  house  thoroughly  dry  and  well  drained,  is 
too  obvious  to  need  any  argument,  says  Prof. 
W.  J.  Beals . . 

It  ia  desirable  to  make  those  who  happen  to 
he  in  a  rut  and  can’t  see  any  way  out,  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible,  remarks  Prof.  L.  B. 
Arnold . 


•HlisccUartcous. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Seventh  Volume  of  the  Holstein  Herd 
Book.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Thos.  B. 
Wales,  Jr..  Secretary  of  the  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  of  America,  1884.  This  ?a  a 
nicely  printed  and  bound  volume  of  675  pages, 
containing  the  registry  of  986  bulls  and  2,217 
cows  of  these  famous  milk  givers,  bringing 
the  registry  numbers  up  to  2,887  for  bulls  and 
5,521  for  cows.  It  also  contains  many  fine 
illustrations  of  valuable  animals  of  this  breed; 
also  the  record  of  tin-  proceedings  of  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein  Breeders'  Asso¬ 
ciation.  held  at  Syracuse  March  21,  1883,  at 
which  a  scale  of  100  points  w  as  agreed  upon 
by  which  Holstein  cattle  should  hereafter  be 
judged.  It  also  contains  records  of  the  re 
markably  large  yields  of  milk  during  the  year 
then  last  past.  It  has  a  good  introductory 
editorial  by  Gerrit  8.  Miller.  We  wish  re¬ 
spectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  fact  that  these  are  Holland  cattle,  and 
very  few%  indeed,  ever  saw  the  little  picayune 
province  of  Holstein,  and  suggest  that  it  would 
be  better  if  they  would  carefully  consider  the 
matter  at  their  next  meeting,  aud  adopt  the 
name  “Holland,”  which  would  convey  a  cor¬ 
rect  ideu  of  the  origin  of  these  fine  cattle. 

Dutch- Friesian  Herd-Book— third  vol¬ 
ume,  containing  a  registry  of  all  the  Dutch- 
Friesian  cattle  imported  or  bred  between  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1883,  and  April  1,  1884,  bringing  the 
bull  numbers  tip  to  430,  of  which  323  are  re¬ 
corded  in  this  book;  and  increasing  the  cow 
numbers  to  1,330,  of  which  752  are  here  re¬ 
corded.  The  system  of  advanced  registry, 
which  was  inaugurated  two  years  ago,  has 
worked  with  so  much  satisfaction  that  it  has 
been  continued,  and  10  bulls  and  54  cows  have 
been  admitted  to  this  register.  Only  those 
animals  are  admitted  which  are  judged  worthy 
by  inspectors  apjKjinted,  and  which  have  made 
a  milk  or  butter  record  up  to  a  certain  stand 
ard,  and  this  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  owner 
and  milker,  aud  these  statements  are  sufficient 
evidence  for  registry  only  where  the  animal 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  standard,  viz., — 50 
pounds  for  a  two,  fiO  pounds  for  a  three,  and 
70  pounds  for  a!  tour-year-old,  and  85  pounds 
for  a  full  grown  cow.  Above  these  figures, 
the  record  must  be  attested  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  this  society,  or  by  some  State, 
County,  or  local  agricultural  society  or  stock¬ 
breeders’  association;  and  when  eligible  to 
entry,  the  full  record  and  description  are  in¬ 
cluded,  This  volume  contains  325  pages,  is 
well  gotten  up.'and  is  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Breeders  of  Pure-bred 
Friesian  or  Dutch-Friesian  cattle,  and  can  be 
had  for  $3  of  8,  Hoxie,  Secretary,  Whites- 
town,  N.  Y.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we 
should  call  the  same  noble  breed  of  cattle  by 
two  names,  and  neither  of  them  the  right  one. 
Gentlemen  of  both  associations,  please  lay 
aside  all  your  prejudices,  and  come  together 
on  some  mutually  agreeable  plan,  and  call 
these  cattle  Hollands  or  Netherlands. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 
III. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

When  leaving  Chicago,  I  felt  that  the  “big¬ 
gest”  buildings  in  the  world  are  In  that  city, 
and  particularly  railway  stations.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  with  the  almost  illimit¬ 
able  measure  of  land  with  which  the  “  Groat 
West”  is  provided,  cities  and  towns  would  be 
laid  out  liberally  as  to  land;  but  just  there 
verse  is  true.  Buildings  are  just  a*  high  in 
Chicago  and  other  Western  cities,  as  in  New 
York,  and  speculation  in  land  has  run  to  such 
excess  that  nobody  dreams  of  keeping  a  door- 
yard  of  fairly  good  size.  Even  in  what  are 
really  country  villages,  the  small  extent  of 
ground  given  to  houses  is  pitiful  and  mean, 
and  Anaximander  assures  me  that  such  is  the 
case  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  room  enough  for  ten 
thousand  millions  of  people,  and  as  yet  we  are 
but  fifty  millions. 

[Isn’t  our  friend  a  trifle  enthusiastic  heret 
The  whole  area  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska,  is  3,003,884  square  miles;  or  2,200,485,- 
760  square  acres,  so  that  according  to  her 
statement,  every  acre,  from  the  arctic  limits 
of  Alaska  to  the  Gulf — sandy  desert  and  snow- 
clad  mountain  top,  turbulent  river,  nud  sun¬ 
less  gorge,  thronged  city  and  storm -swept  lake, 
would  have  to  support  five  persona.  It  was 
only  by  poetic  license  that  Goldsmith  could 
declare  of  the  fertile  surroiunlings  of  “sweet 
Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,"  that 
“every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man;” 
If  our  friend  is  right,  every  four  roods  of 
land,  water,  dasert,  and  mountain,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  would 
have  to  maintain  five  “men.”— Eds.] 

If  any  body  fears  over-population  in 
this  country  for  many  years  to  come,  he 
has  hut  to  cross  the  continent  to  change 
his  views.  But  I  am  no  advocate  of  a 
large  population.  In  leaving  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  we  began  to 
realize  the  much  talked  of  hospitality  of  the 
West,  On  this  road  we  found  the  cars  most 
beautifully  and  luxuriously  fitted  up  with 
chairs  that  are  readily  turned  into  reclining 
couches  for  the  night,  without  extra  charge. 
Porters  frequently  passed  through  the  cars 
aud  would  bring  on  a  tray  very  toothsome 
lunches  for  a  very  reasonable  sum,  every 
order  being  from  five  to  ten  cents  each,  and 
one  could  refresh  himself  at  his  leisure.  It 
was  certainly  very  nice. 

The  road  stretched  along  for  many  miles 
by  a  series  of  quarries,  from  which  are  ob¬ 
tained  much  of  the  pale  yellow,  or  cream- 
colored  building  stone  used  in  Chicago,  which 
gives  the  city  a  Parisian  appearanco.  There 
are  in  these  quarries  layers  of  stone  as  finely 
prepared  for  flagging  the  streets  of  a  city  as  if 
they  had  been  hewed  and  cut  for  the  purpose, 
and  no  une  visiting  Chicago  can  well  fail  to 
observe  how  superbly  her  pavements  are 
flagged. 

Until  Bloomington  is  reached,  180  miles 
south-west  from  Chicago,  the  country  suitors 
greatly  from  lack  of  drainage.  It  is  all  the 
way  a  dead  level— low,  flat,  and  wet.  It  had 
evidently  been  visited  by  a  heavy  rain,  and 
the  wetness  was  pre-eminent.  There  is  no 
painful  lack  of  trees,  elms  and  maples  grow 
ing  luxuriantly,  AU  the  time  and  everywhere 
there  is  a  mania  for  planting  maples— they  are 
the  national  tree.  The  railroad  is  bordered  by 
hedges.  All  the  farm-houses  are  of  wood, 
painted  white.  The  soil  looks  rich— a  heavy, 
black  loam;  but  the  farming  is  slovenly.  The 
vast  fields  of  coru  are  full  of  weeds,  and  the 
indifferent  farming  may  account  for  the  poor 
success  attending  corn-raising  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  Throughout  this  belt  of 
country,  200  miles  south  of  Chicago,  very 
little  wheat  is  raised,  grass,  oats,  coru,  and 
some  rye  being  the  chief  crops.  It  is  not  a 
good  fruit  region.  Bloomington  is  quite  a 
town,  and  land  thereabout  ranges  In  value 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  8011th  of  Bloom¬ 
ington  wheat  aud  fruit  are  cultivated  success¬ 
fully,  especially  small  fruits.  A  feUow-pass- 
enger,  who  had  been  to  Chicago  with  cattle 
to  sell,  said  that  many  horses  and  hogs  are 
raised  in  the  central  or  southern  part  of  Illi¬ 
nois— very  many  fine  horse*  of  various  breeds. 
Some  of  the  horse  farmers  go  to  Europe  near¬ 
ly  every  year,  and  Import  stallions  and  brood 
mares.  He  said  that  one  man  near  Blooming¬ 
ton  had  150  of  the  latter.  He  himself  had  be- 
gim  poor,  but  is  now  worth  from  five  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  was  what  a 
Bostonian  would  call  a  “clod-hopper,”  but  he 
had  learned  a  “thing  or  two.”  He  conceded 
that  Illinois  farming  was  poor;  but  some 
Pennsylvania  farmers  had  come  into  the  State 
who  farmed  well  and  had  good  houses  and  fine 
barns.  A  J erseyman  had  also  come  in  near 


him— bought  a  run-down  farm  for  $35  an 
acre;  it  was  over-ruu  with  burrs;  he  got  from 
his  neighbors  all  the  manure  he  could  obtain 
for  nothing;  the  average  Illinois  farmer 
doesn’t  think  it  worth  while  to  utilize  his  ma¬ 
nure  (believes  that  his  farm  is  rich  enough 
without  it),  and  bought  more,  and  now  his  farm 
is  worth  $100per  acre.  Butter  is  worth  but  10 
cents.  There  is  little  chills  and  fever  now, 
but  the  country  is  fearfully  infested  with 
tramps.  While  the  farmers  do  not  properly 
attend  to  their  business,  idle  men  abound.  He 
related  a  conference  he  had  with  a  tramp  who 
said  to  him  that  he  couldn’t  get  work,  and  he 
thought  he  would  steal  and  go  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  The  cattle  man  told  him  that  he  didn’t, 
want  work,  while  the  tramp  persisted  that  he 
did.  When  asked  if  he  would  work  for  50 
cents  a  day.  the  tramp  said.  “No.  he  ought  to 
have  $1,50,”  and  actually  refused  the  man’s 
offer  of  $15  per  month  with  board,  claiming 
that  a  “fellow  ought  to  have  $25."  And  yet 
the  people— always  at  least  enough  of  them — 
feed  these  vagabouds  and  support  this  system 
of  vagrancy,  which  has  already  become  a 
most  dangerous  nuisance.  If  T  wore  sovereign, 
1  would  fine  every  man,  woman  and  child 
that  fed  tramps;  and  I  would  arrest  and  put 
at  hard  labor  every  man  traversing  the  coun¬ 
try  without  visible  “means  of  support.” 

There  are  some  very  comfortable-looking 
farm  houses  In  Illiuois.  with  abundance  of 
shade.  The  crowds  of  people  at  the  stations 
— it  was  Saturday  ufternoon — were  well  and 
fashionably  dressed.  Everywhere  the  Jersey 
waist  has  made  its  appearance.  The  young 
girls  in  particular,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
very  prettily  attired,  I  noticed  two  young 
women  mounted  on  flue  horses  which  they  sat 
well;  but  I  wondered  why  they  did  not  adopt 
the  sensible  English  fashion  of  short  riding 
habits,  in  lieu  of  their  long  skirts,  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  roads  are  very  muddy  after  a  rain,  and 
never  very  good,  1  should  suppose  from  their 
unmade  condition.  During  a  large  part  of  the 
year  they  must  he  Impassable.  One  of  the 
greatest  tnsks  that  lies  before  the  American 
people,  is  the  construction  of  good  carriage 
highways.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  piked  roadR 
built  by  William  Perm  are  still  in  use.  and  it, 
Is  characteristic  of  the  English  that  wherever 
they  rule  and  reign,  there  are  good  roads, 
while  with  Americans  they  are  the  last,  things 
to  receive  attention.  It,  is  to  he  hoped  that 
some  of  the  nice,  bright-looking  boys  that  T 
saw  in  Illinois  will  one  day  have  the  wisdom 
and  energy  to  divert  a  generous  part  of  the 
public  moneys  into  building  good  roads  for 
their  State. 

As  we  sped  through  the  State,  we  were  un¬ 
decided  about  traversing  an  y  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  night.  If  we  kept  on  our  way, 
we  should  cross  the  Mississippi  at,  midnight, 
and  as  Anaximander  and  myself  had  both 
been  upon  it,  we  consulted  the  laddie.  “Oh, 
yes,”  he  eagerly  replied ;  “of  course  F  want  to 
see  it:  for  I  am  interested  in  all  the  laryr  riv 
enret.he  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Amazon 
and  the  Congo  I  But  I  can  see  it  annuwer 
time;”  so  we  went  on.  But  the  early  dawn 
soon  came,  ami  we  had  a  long  stretch  of  Mis¬ 
souri  before  reaching  Kansas  City,  where  wo 
alighted,  and  where  the  Missouri  River  lay 
a  curve  of  muddy  water  as  wide  as  the  Missis, 
sippi.  Missouri  is  a  groat  State,  and  one  of 
vast  resources.  The  land  is  somewhat,  rolling, 
fairly  wooded,  and  corn  looked  better  than  in 
Illinois.  The  State  has'  suffered  severely 
from  outlawry;  the  proceedings  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  James  Brothers,  and  the  persistency 
with  which  some  of  the  “best  people”  iu  their 
country  defended  them,  and  still  do,  must  long 
remain  one  of  the  Inexplicable  things  of  Mis¬ 
souri  history. 

Kansas  City,  20  years  old,  and  with  70,000 
inhabitants  (I  think  they  must  register  travel¬ 
ers  passing  through),  is  a  marvelous  place— a 
second  Chicago.  It  is  an  immense  railway 
center,  and  immense  iu  everything.  Some  of 
the  business  blocks  areas  fine  as  any  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  has  great  meat-packing  houses, 
grain  elevators,  and  agricultural  machinery 
depots.  The  railroad  station  is  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  bluff  on  which  the  city  is  built.  While 
Kansas  City  is  the  great  commercial  center 
for  Western  Missouri,  Kansas  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  a  place  of  wealth  and  progressiveness, 
it  is  in  a  very  chaotic  condition.  The  improve¬ 
ments  being  made,  however,  are  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  and  the  city  one  day 
will  become  quite  “tolerable.”  As  an  index 
of  what  real  estate  brings  iu  this  city,  I  may 
cite  a  one-acre  lot  that  sold  at  auction  the 
other  day  for  $118,000.  But  I  haveueverbeen 
in  so  large  a  town  where  so  few  flowers  were 
to  be  seen. 
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Connecticut, 

Leetes  Island,  New  Haven  Co.,  July  19.— 
Rye  was  much  injured  by  frost;  wheat  was 
not.  After  the  frost  the  great  question  was 
what  to  do  with  the  potatoes.  Old  settlers 


said  they  would  sprout,  up  and  grow  a  mass  of 
little  potatoes;  some  were  left  to  themselves; 
others  were  dug  up  and  the  ground  was  re¬ 
planted.  Influenced  by  older  men,  T  replant¬ 
ed  some  of  the  land,  but,  it  was  a  mistake.  The 
rest  I  ridged  with  a  horse  plow,  and  left  them 
well  buried.  When  they  hroke  into  daylight 
the  second  time,  they  did  it  in  good  shape. 
Now  they  are  the  nicest,  potatoes  I  know  of. 
The  vines  come  together  where  the  rows  are 
more  than  three  feet  apart.  They  are  too 
large  to  work.  They  are  Hebron.  Blush  and 
Burbank.  Complaint  is  hoard  from  various 
sources  that  the  hay  crop  is  light.  I  do  not 
notice  that,  it  is  so  here;  my  own  was  heavier 
than  last  year.  I  think  I  took  at  the  rate  of 
four  loads  to  the  acre  from  upland  thut  has 
bad  seven  crops  mown  off  It, in  five  years,  with 
no  fertilizer  applied  in  that  time;  but  no  stock 
is  allowed  on  it  iu  the  Fall.  G.  w.  L. 

Illinois. 

Lodkmia,  Livingston  Co..  July  13. — We 
had  a  very  wet  Spring,  and  Summer  has 
been  the  same  ro  far.  The  crops  look  well, 
considering  the  bad  weather.  Winter  wheat 
and  rye  are  ripe.  A  good  deal  will  go  into  the 
ground,  as  it,  is  so  wet  that,  the  crops  cannot  be 
taken  car©  of.  Oats  are  promising;  corn  is 
looking  good;  it  is  more  forward  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years  at,  this  season;  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  in  tassel.  Early  hay  was  all  dam¬ 
aged  and  a  good  deal  of  it  mined  on  account 
of  the  wet  weather.  Small  fruits  are  abun¬ 
dant.  Apples  just  an  average  crop.  There 
will  be  no  peaches;  a  good  manv  of  the  trees 
were  killed  by  the  weather  last  Winter. 

J.  w.  B. 

Indiana. 

Attica,  Fountain  Co..  July  13. — The  season 
has  been  quite  wet,  excepting  a  week  or  two 
in  Juno.  Wheat  is  better  than  farmers  look¬ 
ed  for.  Corn  and  oats  very  promising.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  garden-truck  never  better.  Fruit 
is  plentiful,  but  no  peaches,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Pea  was  early,  t  hough  not  earlier  than 
others  of  the  same  class;  but  the  pods  were 
larger  and  better  filled.  1  got  nearly  a  quart 
of  seed  from  82  peas.  The  Rural  Union  Corn 
is  over  nine  feet  high  and  was  in  silk  a  week 
ago,  beating  anything  around  here.  Oats  til¬ 
lered  immensely,  hut  the  heads  are  not  as  In rge 
as  I  expected.  All  blew  down  flat  a  few  days 
ago.  o.  m.  s. 

Iowa, 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co. — My  White  Elephant 
Potatoes  are  doing  their  very  best.  I  planted 
33  by  33  feet  of  ground,  three  feet  each  way, 
132  hills,  on  sod  plowed  last,  Fall.  A  better 
prospect  no  one  could  ask.  The  ground  is 
completely  covered  with  ft  remarkably  long 
growth  of  tope.  Here  the  larger  the  tops,  the 
better  the  yield.  The  Blush  Potatoes  are  just 
splendid.  High  hopes  are  entertained  for  this 
new  rival  in  the  potato  family.  Thanks  to  the 
Rural  New- Yorker  for  these  two  leading 
^titles.  The  Rural  Hollyhock  is  spreading 
itself,  making  one  of  the  finest,  floral  displays 
of  nny  one  flower  in  my  garden,  If  not  in  any 
garden.  I  gave  the  Garden  Treasure  seeds 
three  successive  plantings,  and  but  tow  of  the 
seeds  grew.  The  soil  was  most  favorable  for 
seeds  to  vegetate.  L.  s.  c. 

Kan  ana. 

Junction  City,  Davis  Co.,  July  19.— Last 
week  the  Kansas  farmers  who  had  stood 
“grass-hoppers  and  drought,”  were  threaten¬ 
ing  the  newcomers  with*  ‘no corn,”  but  during 
the  past  week  we  have  been  thoroughly 
soaked;  corn  which  was  curling  a  little,  looks 
as  thrifty  as  possible,  and  we  will  have  as  large 
a  crop  as  we  ever  lmd.  The  wheat  crop  is 
in  mens©,  there  being  no  unfavorable  reports 
excepting  from  some  fields  that  have  been  in 
wheat  for  a  number  of  years,  which  had  a 
great  deal  of  cheat  in  them,  and  have  turned 
out  light.  This,  with  reports  of  damage  from 
the  corn-root  worm  in  some  of  the  richest 
bottoms  that  have  been  cultivated  continu¬ 
ously  in  corn  for  20  years,  gives  our  farmers 
warning,  in  the  midst  of  what  will  prove  the 
greatest  crop  year  ever  known  in  Kansas,  that 
they  must  adopt  a  mixed  system  of  husband 
ry  and  rotation  of  crops,  if  they  wish  perma¬ 
nent  success,  and  cease  depending  oil  the  nat¬ 
ural  fertility  of  their  soil  to  carry  them 
through  in  spite  of  all  the  ill  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  Fruit  trees  set  out  last  Spring 
have  all  done  first-rute,  with  the  exception  of 
peaches,  which  were  probably  injured  by  the 
severe  weather  of  last  Winter  while  in  the 
nursery.  My  Focklington  ami  Moore's  Early 
Grape  vines  have  made  a  fair  growth.  Pren¬ 
tiss  is  small  and  spindling.  Jeffersou  and 
Highland  have  done  well,  and  Faith,  of 
which  I  have  but  one  vine,  has  made  uearly  as 
strong  a  growth  as  the  Concord,  sot  at  the 
same  time,  though  it  was  a  smaller  vine. 
Wheat  No.  2  is  selling  iu  our  market  at  58 
cents.  Hogs  are  worth  about  four  cents.  No 
corn  or  cattle  being  sold.  c.  H.  m. 

Jlasnur  linnet  is, 

Agawam, Hampden  Co.  July  14.— The  Rural 
Union  Corn  is  doing  finely,  being  nearly  four 
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feet  high  at  present.  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  Pea  was  very  early.  I  have  saved  all  the 
seed  for  another  year;  large,  full  pods,  strong 
and  healthy  vines.  Horsford’s  Market  Harden 
Pens  have  rather  small  pods,  with  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  seeds.  Champion  Black  Oats  havenot 
grown  very  fast,  being  not  over  eight  inches 
high  at  present.  The  Oarden  Treasures  are 
looking  nice.  Tomato  seed  all  germinated. 
1  had  about  275  plants  about  a  foot  high,  when 
the  frost  came  and  killed  all  but  14  or  16 plants 
1  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  the  best 
farming  paper  out;  would  not  be  without  it. 

A.  H, 

Nebraska. 

Blair,  Washington  Co.,  July  16. — Wheat 
harvest  commencing  this  week;  straw  short 
and  thin;  heads  of  fair  length,  well  filled. 
Oats  very  light.;  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
at  a  crop;  will  be  ready  to  cut  next  week 
Corn  very  extra  in  appearance — just  tasseliug ; 
stand  generally  very  good.  Much  caie  was 
taken  in  selecting  seed.  Fruit  now  looks  well, 
and  quite  plentiful,  especially  plums.  Heavy 
rain  to  day.  K.  8. 

New  Hampshire. 

Wkare,  Hillsboro  Co.,  July  22.— I  can  beat 
“C.  F.  P.”  with  my  K.  N.-Y.  Peas.  I  sow'ed 
them  May  81,  and  they  were  ready  for  the 
table  J  uly  9.  Does  anyone  boat  that  for  time? 
If  so,  let's  hear  from  him  through  the  Rural. 
The  vines  were  heavily  podded,  aud  nice,  large 
pods  they  were.  This  must  he  a  very  valua¬ 
ble,  extra  early  pea.  The  Rural  Union  Corn, 
planted  May  27,  stands  four  feet  high,  making 
a  stout,  heavy  growth.  My  tomato  plants  are 
making  stout  and  heavy  vines— tomatoes 
formed  as  lurge  as  hens’  eggs.  The  Garden 
Treasures  came  up  with  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  some  of  them  areiu  blossom  now,  aud  are 
handsome.  Crops  are  looking  fine.  My  held 
corn,  planted  May  26,  is  silking  out  now. 
Grasshoppers  are  greatly  injuring  pastures. 

G.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  21.— Since  the  bountiful  rains  of  July  4, 
6  aud  6,  we  have  had  very  cool  weather.  There 
bus  been  scarcely  a  day  in  which  oue  could 
not  very  comtortably  wear  a  coat,  and  he 
would  certainly  need  it  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings.  Still,  the  corn  is  doing  very  well  and 
looking  first-rate ;  only  it  is  a  little  late.  There 
never  was  better  harvest  weather;  at  least, 
never  better  weather  for  working  teams.  I 
have  my  wheat  now  nearly  all  cut,  and  as  I 
come  to  cut  the  different  varieties,  the  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  shows  it.s  superiority  more 
thHii  ever,  standing  up  wall,  with  fine  heads 
and  well  tilled.  I  shall  sow  my  entire  crop  to 
this  splendid  wheat  this  year.  I  am  also  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
making  the  ground  rich  and  sowing  less  seed 
per  acre;  IK  bushel  I*  giving  me  my  best  crop, 
aud  one  bushel  is  doing  better  than  two,  aud 
if  my  land  were  still  richer,  I  am  sure  one 
would  give  a  better  crop  than  more.  1  am 
satisfied  that  the  Rural's  advice  is  sound, 
and  have  picked  enough  model  heads  of  the 
D.-M.  to  sow  a  breeding  plot  for  next  year. 
The  heavy  rain  and  the  cool  weather  since, 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  barley  crop.  It, 
now  looks  splendid,  but  will  not  bo  ready  to 
cut  for  over  a  week  yet.  We  have  bad  a  very 
strong  wind  for  two  days,  and  it  bus  blown 
off  many  apples;  the  crop  will  bo  only  mode 
rate.  The  clover  midges  seem  to  have  greatly 
decreased  in  numbers,  and  clover  fields  are 
showing  a  good  bloom,  it  may  be  we  shall 
yet  get  some  seed.  We  need  rain  badly  again 
about  now,  h.  m.  j. 

Blodgett  Mills,  Cortland  Co.,  July  18.— 
Winter  wheat  is  splendid.  Owing  to  a  dry  J  une, 
oats,  barley,  spring  «  heat  and  potatoes  will 
be  light  crops.  Hay  is  good  in  old  meadows; 
new  seeding  very  light.  Corn  was  growing 
nicely;  but  it  has  grown  but  little  for  two 
weeks  past,  as  the  weather  has  been  so  cold. 
The  prospect  for  buckwheat  is  good.  Apples 
will  be  a  fair  crop.  h.  c.  k. 

Naples,  OntarioCo.,  July  19.— Justat pres¬ 
ent  we  are  having  just  enough  raiu  to  keep 
coru  growing;  have  had  some  dry  weather. 
Corn,  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  are  looking  well. 
Gruss  generally  is  a  light,  crop.  Raspberries 
are  a  good  crop.  Grapes  injured  quite  badly’ 
by  M  ay  frosts.  Harvest  has  commenced  iu 
loea'ities.  Wool  is  only  bringing  from  28c.  to 
26c. ;  eggs,  14c. ;  butter,  ISc.  Hard  times; 
everything  dull,  “  c. 

Ohio. 

Mendon,  Mercer  Co.,  July  IS. — The  Rural 
Union  Coru  is  doing  well;  oats,  nice;  peas  1 
never  saw  better.  Some  Garden  Treasures 
are  iu  bloom  and  nice.  Tomatoes  just  coming 
into  bloom.  L  H.,  SR. 

Wisconsin. 

West  Salem,  La  Crosse  Co.,  July  14. — Fall 
wheat  is  good;  oats,  light;  coru,  fair;  pota¬ 
toes,  fair.  Rural  seeds  grow  pretty  well. 

w.  J. 


(Every  query  roust  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  ques'lon.  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

HUSK  IN  A  HEIFER. 

E.  J.  G..  Weldon  Creek,  Mich. — After  a 
yearling  heifer  has  beeu  driven  with  the  other 
cattle  to  pasture  about  half  a  mile,  she  will 
6tand  and  pant,  and  dmle,  and  cough  as  if 
something  tickled  her  in  the  throat  ;  tho  spell 
lasts  about  half  an  hour.  She  also  coughs 
when  turned  out  iu  the  morning.  Mhe  has 
been  ailing  about  a  week,  and  is  losing  flesh. 
How  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans,  This  trouble  is  due  Id  a  disease  kuown 
as  husk,  and  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the 
throat  and  air  passages  of  a  small  thread¬ 
worm—  Mtrongylus  Maria,  This  parasite  is 
quite  common,  end  affects  calves,  sheep,  lambs, 
and  chickens  among  our  domestic  animals; 
and  deer,  hares,  partridges,  or  quail  and 
grouse,  with  others  among  wild  animals.  It 
is,  therefore,  widely  extended,  and  deserves 
the  notice  and  attention  of  farmers,  shepherds, 
and  poultry  men.  The  worm  is  small,  white, 
and  like  a  piece  of  cotton  thread,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  gathered  in  musics  of  mucus  or 
froth  iu  the  air  tubes  of  the  throat  and  luugs. 
It  causes  wheezing,  coughing,  choking,  and 
great  weakness,  with  a  pale  and  bloodless  ap 
pcarance  of  theskln .especially  in  lambs,  among 
which  it  is  known  as  the  pale  disease,  auo-mtft, 
or  pining.  The  remedy  is  to  give  smull  doses 
of  turpentine  in  milk  or  linseed  oil:  foralumb, 
oue  teaspoouful  of  the  turpentine  iu  four  times 
as  much  oil,  for  u  calf,  a  small  tablespoonful, 
aud  for  a  sheep  u  full  one,  in  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  oil.  These  worms  are  taken  into 
the  animals  either  in  the  form  of  eggs  or  iu  an 
immature  state  with  the  grass,  or  upon  the  hay, 
which  becomes  infested  from  the  excrements 
of  other  and  older  animals,  from  whose  intes¬ 
tines  they  are  voided,  or  from  whose  throats 
they  are  coughed  up  aud  ejected.  Lambs  and 
calves  and  chicks  as  well  can  be  saved  from 
the  pests  by  keeping  them  from  ground  so 
fouled. 

FRUITS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

./.  G.  K.,  Durango,  Col.— What  fruits  would 
be  likely  to  thrive  on  our  ranch  on  the  Las 
Animas  River,  New  Mexico.  Climate  very 
dry,  irrigation  needed  from  May  to  October; 
mercury  ranging  between  I10v-'  in  the  hottest 
days  of  Mummer,  and  20s*  below  zero  in  the 
colder  days  of  Winter. 

Ans. — Wc  think  apples,  pears,  plums,  peach¬ 
es  and  grapes  would  all  do  well  whh  you,  but 
as  to  to  the  varieties  of  each  advisable  to  plaut, 
no  “feller”  can  tell  till  the  experiment  bus 
been  tried;  and  the  American  Bornological 
Society’s  records  give  no  information  on  the 
point.  Any  one  similarly  situated  can  prob 
ably  aid  you;  if  no  one  can  do  so,  we  would 
advise  pluming  quite  a  variety  of  apple,  jiear, 
and  plum  trees,  and  as  soon  as  you  know  which 
is  best,  you  eau  work  tne  others  over  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  gratting,  ami  uot  lose  much  time. 
Some  useful  hiuts  may  also  lie  obtaiued  from 
the  article,  “Fruits  iu  Colorado,”  elsewhere 
in  next  issue,  as  the  coudilious  iu  Colorado 
approximate  those  in  New  Mexico  Peaches 
grow  quickly,  and  with  the  cold  as  intense  as 
you  mention,  they  would  lose  the  fruit  buds; 
so  you  hail  best  try  them  moderately.  The 
great  grape  of  New  Mexico,  farther  south  and 
along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  is  the  Mission; 
but  we  hardly  Hunk  it  safe  to  plant  any  of  the 
foreign  varieties  where  the  mercury  goes  so 
low  as  2t“  below  zero.  Concords  would  most 
likely  flourish,  as  would  Worden  and  many 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  grapes. 

CHICKS  DOCTORED  TO  DEATH. 

IF.  P.  W. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— What  ails 
my  chickens?  Two  or  three  days  after  hatch¬ 
ing,  they  grow  blind  aud  dwarfish.  Soon  after 
they  emue  from  the  shells,  1  rubbed  them 
with  lard  on  the  head  and  under  the  wings ; 
uow  the  body  under  the  wings  is  raw.  1  led 
them  ou  com  meal,  hard  boiled  eggs  aud 
wheat,  and  there  is  plenty  of  sulphur  about 
tbeir  nests. 

A  .ns. — These  chickens  are  fed  aud  doctored 
to  death.  Sulphur  given  to  excess  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  injurious,  and  it  has  been  given  to  ex¬ 
cess  iu  this  case,  especially  for  young  chicks 
two  or  three  days  old.  They  have  also  been 
overfed,  which  is  very  easily’  done  with  small 
chickens.  Hard  boiled  eggs  are  not  at  all  a 
natural  food,  and  are  hard  to  digest  even  by 
a  man  at  times,  and  while  a  very  little  of 
such  food  may  be  given  for  au  early  feeding, 
too  much  will  produce  the  ills  complained  of. 
1  f  the  chicks  are  lousy,  that  should  have  beeu 


looked  to  before  they  were  hatched.  They 
were  not  hatched  so,  but  get  the  vermin  from 
the  hen;  and  a  poultry  keeper  who  permits  his 
breeding  hens  to  be  lousy  will  never  have 
“good  luck”  with  his  chicks.  3.  Study  the 
columns  of  tho  Rural  for  bints  as  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  vertniu  upon  fowls,  and  feed  the 
chicks  very  moderately ;  but  often.  Cracked 
wheat  and  corn  meal  and  bran  wetted,  but 
not  so  as  to  be  mushy,  with  waste  bread  from 
the  house,  are  all  the  food  that  young  chicks 
require,  and  dosing  with  sulphur  should  be 
avoided. 

POISONING  FROM  RETENTION  OK  AFTERBIRTH. 

M.,  Kalkaska,  Mich—  My  four-year-old 
mare  took  sick  about  six  weeks  before  her 
time  of  foaling.  I  supposed  it  was  colic  at 
first,  but  after  floundering  about,  a  good  deal, 
she  began  straining  to  get  rid  of  the  foal.  The 
colt  was  taken  from  her.  She  was  as  nearly 
dead  as  could  be  and  live.  She  did  not  clean. 
The  afterbirth  has  been  rotting  away  from 
her  ever  since.  She  urinates  almost  constant¬ 
ly,  She  was  in  good  condition,  but.  is  very’ 
poor  and  weak  now’.  Her  appetite  has  been 
good  all  along,  but  is  at  present  failing.  I  fed 
her  bran  mash  for  a  week,  and  oats  and  a  little 
flaxseed  and  gruss  since.  It  is  about  eight 
weekB  since  she  lost  the  colt;  what  can  I  do 
for  her? 

Ans  —The  mare  is  suffering  from  blood  poi¬ 
soning  by  the  absorption  of  the  retaiued  mem 
branes.  This  absorbed  matter  is  being  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  kidneys,  and  produces 
disease  of  these  organs  and  possibly  of  the 
bladder.  The  general  health  will  suffer,  and 
unless  some  immediate  precautions  are  taken 
the  mare  may  be  seriously  diseased.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  as  follows:— Given  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  warm  water.  When 
this  has  operated  (if  it  has  uot  in  two  days,  rc- 
peut  it)  give  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
daily  for  some  weeks  in  a  bran  mash.  Give 
also  daily,  aud  alternately  with  tho  hyposul¬ 
phite,  a  drluk  of  slippery  elm  bark  or  linseed 
meal  infusion,  with  a  dram  of  pow'dered  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  stirred  in  it.  Feed  grass,  and  a  few' 
old,  sound  oats,  and  some  carrots,  but  uo  corn 
for  several  weeks, 

VEGETABLE  IVORY. 

L.  G.  W.,  Bear  Creek,  Wis. — 1.  What  is 
Vegetable  Ivory  ;  and  if  a  plant,  where  does  it 
grow,  and  how?  2.  Is  the  Rural  printed  in 
German? 

Ans.— 1.  Vegetable  Ivory  is  the  nut  of  a 
tree  (Phy  telephas  tnacrocarpa)  growing  on  tho 
banks  of  streams  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  where  it  forms  distinct  groves. 
The  stem  proper  creeps  along  the  ground  for 
20  or  more  feet,  and  then  becomes  upright, 
this  portion  being  from  four  to  six  feet  high 
and  terminated  by  a  crown  of  12  or  more 
leaves  18  to  20  feet  long.  The  fruit  grows  In 
an  immense  cluster  or  pod,  often  weighing  25 
pounds.  It  consists  of  six  or  seven  drupes, 
coutaining  from  six  to  nine  seeds,  or  uut«, 
each;  four  or  eight  of  these  bunches  are 
grown  on  each  plant.  The  nuts  are  ovoid, 
about  tho  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  at  first  the 
shell  contains  a  clear,  water  like  liquid,  which 
first  becomes  milky  and  then  gradually  thick¬ 
ens  a ud  hardens  till  nearly  as  hard  as  genuine 
ivory.  When  the  nuts  are  iu  a  gelatinous 
state,  they  are  surrounded  with  a  similar  sub¬ 
stance,  and  at  this  time  the  natives  make  use 
of  them  as  food.  When  ripe  they  are  gath¬ 
ered,  and  mostly  sold  to  Americans,  who  use 
them  to  make  various  ornamental  and  useful 
articles,  some  of  which  are  quite  beautiful. 
2.  No. 

TREATMENT  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 

“  B.,"  Boston,  Mass.— What  ails  my  pig? 
He  acts  as  though  bo  hud  chills  aud  fever, 
does  uot  eat,  is  very  thirsty,  lies  down  all  the 
time,  shivers  continually;  a  rash  started 
around  his  jaws,  aud  has  extended  all  over 
him;  his  belly  and  sides  are  as  pink  as  a  lob¬ 
ster,  rump  purplish:  his  bowels  move,  but  be 
is  costive.  The  feed  of  two  pigs  daily  has 
"been  a  water  pail  full  of  fine  feed,  made  iuto 
a  slop  morning  aud  night,  with  the  kitchen 
refuse.  The  pigs  aud  hens  run  together  in  a 
baru  cellar  aud  yard,  having  plenty  of  air  aud 
suulight.  Have  attempted  to  physic  him  with 
sulphur  aud  molasses  aud  compound  licorice 
powder. but  as  yet  have  uot  succeeded  iu  loosen- 
ing  his  bowels.  Beeu  sick  a  week,  aud  is  now 
so  weak  we  have  to  help  him  up  to  driuk. 

Ans. — The  pig  has  enteric  fever,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  intestines,  and  lungs,  too,  prob¬ 
ably,  This  disease  is  the  well  known  hog 
Cholera.  You  have  been  feeding  too  heavily ; 
one-half  the  feed  named  would  have  beeu 
enough.  If  the  pig  is  uot  yet  dead,  inject  with 
a  syringe  a  quart  of  warm  water  us  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear  comfortably,  or  about  100 deg.; 
with  20  graius  of  subuitrate  of  bismuth  aud 
sufficient  gum-arabic  to  make  it  mucilaginous, 
or  about  one  ounce.  Give  four  uuucesof  olive 
oil,  aud  when  the  diarrhea  w  hich  may  be 
looked  for,  sets  in,  give  plenty  of  liu.-eed  gruel 
made  thin,  with  five  grains  of  quinine  and 
half  a  dram  of  powdered  gentian  root. 


PROPAGATING  ROSES. 

A.  B.  C.,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. — How  can  I 
multiply  tea  roses  by  grafting,  and  what  should 
be  used  for  stocks. 

Ans. — The  stock  on  vvbich  roses  are  mostly 
grown  is  the  Mauetti,  a  species  of  quick-grow 
ing,  healthy  rose.  The  grafting  is  done  in 
early  Spring  by  any  of  the  forms  of  grafting 
employed  iu  propagating  other  plants,  cover¬ 
ing  the  place  of  union  with  waxed  cloth  or  pa¬ 
per.  But  most  of  the  growers  now  grow  roses 
from  cuttings,  by  the  aid  of  bottom  heat,  thus 
producing  plants  on  their  own  roots.  It  is 
probable  that,  grafting  on  the  Manetti  root, 
produces  the  most  vigorous  plants;  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  weaker-growing  sorts. 
But  then  It  has  this  disadvantage— the  stock  is 
very  liable  to  sprout,  aud  if  oue  is  at  all  care¬ 
less  and  allows  one  of  the  sprouts  to  grow,  it 
soon  overgrows  and  starves  the  more  valuable 
cion,  which  soon  dies,  and  one  has  then  only  a 
wild  rose.  By  giving  good  soil  and  high  cul¬ 
ture,  plants  on  tbeir  own  roots  are  sufficiently 
vigorous,  aud  by  allowing  and  encouraging 
them  to  sprout  from  the  root  a  fine  branching 
bush  is  soon  produced. 

EXTERMINATING  WOODCHUCKS. 

C.  W.  Z.,  West  Mill  Creek,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.— 
How  cau  I  kill  woodchucks? 

Anb.—  On  light,  deep  soils,  they  are  a  great 
nuisance.  They  dig  immense  burrows,  and 
eat  large  quantities  of  clover,  beans,  peas,  etc. 
There  are  several  ways  to  keep  them  in  check, 
but  to  kill  the  last  one  is  very  difficult.  A 
small  quantity  of  sulphur  burned  in  their 
holes  will  usually  kill  them.  To  do  this  effec 
tually,  close  all  the  openings  but  one;  saturate 
and  cover  f  ome  scraps  of  cloth  or  some  pieces 
of  paper  with  melted  sulphur  or  brimstone; 
place  some  live  coals  on  a  piece  of  board,  and 
on  these  place  the  sulphured  cloth  or  paper  in 
the  hole,  and  immediately  cover  over  the 
orifice.  The  burning  sulphur  will  extract  all 
the  oxygen  from  the  air  aud  Dll  the  hole 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  is  deadly. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  sulphide  of  carbon  might 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  with  equally 
fatal  effect.  To  apply  this  the  same  plan 
should  be  followed,  except  that  no  fire  would 
be  needed.  The  sulphide  of  carbon  could  be 
poured  into  the  deepest  opening  and  all  exits 
closed. 

LAYERING  HONEYSUCKLES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

A.  J.  C.,  Listowell,  On!,,  Can,— What  is  the 
best  time  of  year  to  layer  honeysuckles,  roses, 
etc?  Should  old  or  new  wood  be  used? 

Ans.— It  is  now  high  time  the  plauts  were 
layered.  It  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
been  done  iu  June.  Most  plants  will  root. 
Theliest  wood  is  the  one  year-old  wood,  when 
it  can  be  got  to  the  ground;  the  under  side  of 
the  shoot  should  be  cut  half  off  with  a  slant¬ 
ing  cut  from  the  root,  splitting  the  wood  for 
an  iuch  or  more,  and  it  is  belter  if  tho  tongue, 
or  lip,  is  raised  and  a  gravel  stone  put  in  so  as 
to  keep  the  slit.  ojarn.  Some  prefer  notching 
the  upper  side  of  the  shoot  by  cutting  out 
a  v-shaped  notch.  Mhoota  so  prepared  are 
beut  down  and  fastened  in  tho  bottom  of  a 
shallow  trench,  anil  mellow  soil  is  placed  over 
them  three  or  more  inches  deep,  and  this  soil 
should  be  kept  moist.  If  fair  roots  have  been 
formed  by  cold  weather,  the  plants  can  be 
severed,  aud  for  the  first  Winter  they  should 
be  kept  in  damp  eSrth  away  from  severe 
frosts,  and  be  planted  iu  good  soil  the  succeed¬ 
ing  Spring. 

GRASSES  FOR  A  RECLAIMED  SWAMP. 

R.  T.  Md V.  .Jackson,  Mich  — What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  a  growth  of  valuable  grasses  on  a 
marsh  recently  drained  and  which  now  bears 
sedge,  weeds  and  marsh-grass,  with  some  Red- 
top  and  June  Grass  coming  in  here  and  there? 
The  soil  is  mucky;  aud  similar  land,  which 
has  been  plowed  aud  sowed  to  Timothy,  pro¬ 
duces  good  grass. 

Ans. — Either  of  two  ways  may  be  adopted 
with  this  reclaimed  marsh  with  satisfactory 
results.  First,  mow  and  remove  the  grass, 
and  then  with  a  sharp  harrow  give  the  soil  a 
good  scratching  up,  so  as  to  cut  up  the  old  sur¬ 
face  pretty  freely.  Again,  about  September 
1,  give  it  another  good  borrowing,  aud  sow  10 
pounds  of  Timothy  and  two  pounds  of  Alayke 
seed  per  acre  aud  roll  dowu  smooth.  Or,  you 
may  plow  aud  crop  it  with  coru  if  sufficiently 
dry,  for  a  year  cr  two,  and  theu  seed  to  Timo¬ 
thy  aud  Alsyke  with  some  spring  crop,  and  in 
that  case  we  thiuk  the  application  of  20  bush¬ 
els  of  ashes  per  acre  would  pay. 

EXTIRPATING  BLUE  GRASS. 

c.  E.  M.,  Perrineville,  N.  J.—  I  inclos9  a 
sample  of  grass  that  infests  all  our  soils  and 
is  very  bard  to  kill;  what  is  it,  and  what  is 
the  best  method  of  killing  it? 

Ans. — This  is  Poa  compressa,  or  the  North¬ 
ern  inot  Kentucky)  Blue  Grass.  It  is  hard  to 
kill  by  summer-fallowing,  for  it  matters  little 
how  long  it  may  be  kept  under,  when  turned 
up  it  will  grow.  Plow  early,  using  a  jointer 
plow;  plow  pretty  deep,  being  careful  that  all 
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is  turned  under,  and  then  follow  with  thorough 
culture  in  any  crop  or  in  summer-fallow,  and 
it  will  he  thoroughly  killed.  It  may  also  be 
killed  by  fall-fallowing.  Plow  now  as  de¬ 
scribed,  and  cultivate  the  surface  thoroughly 
till  frozen  up  this  Fall,  and  very  little  will 
ever  show  again  except  it  comes  from  the  seed. 

INDIGESTION  IN  A  COW. 

J.  R.  Pi,  no  address. — Some  time  ago  a  cow 
of  mine  got  sick,  bloating  badly  aud  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  passage  for  several  days,  A  veterinary 
surgeon  gave  her  some  medicine  aud  she  got 
all  right,  millring  well;  but  after  a  time  her 
yield  fell  off  from  ltd  to  1?  pounds  a  day.  Her 
horns  became  cold,  her  tail  soft  at  the  end, 
and  there  was  a  discharge  from  the  nose. 
Lately  her  yield  of  milk  has  been  increasing; 
she  sow  gives  28  pounds;  what  alls  her,  and 
how  should  she  be  treated!* 

A  ns. — Trie  cow  suffered  from  indigestion, 
and  inaction  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
falling-off  in  milk  is  not  at  all  surprising;  nor 
is  the  fact  that  she  has  not  fully  recovered. 
By  gradual  and  cautious  increase  of  feeding 
and  good  nursing, she  may  possibly  be  restored. 
Rub  a  little  turpentine  about  the  base  of  the 
horns  aud  on  the  softened  part  of  the  tail. 
Give  two  drams  of  gentian  root  and  one  of 
ginger,  with  a  small  handful  of  sugar,  in  a 
bran  slop  daily  for  a  few  days. 

KKKDING  STRAW. 

W.  M.,  Barree,  Pa. — Can  cut  straw  be 
mixed  with  chop  and  led  to  l'atteniug  cattle 
as  successfully  as  to  horses? 

Ans.—  Most  certainly  this  could  be  done; 
the  best  of  beef  lias  l Mien  made  by  feeding 
straw  w  ith  some  turnips  anil  a  few  pounds  of 
meal.  It  is  always  advisable  to  feed  some 
roots  when  straw  and  meal  are  given,  because 
of  the  healthful  effect  upon  the  digestion.  It 
is  a  waste  of  good  feeding  material  to  use 
straw  for  litter.  When  it  is  fed,  a  small  part 
of  it  is  digested  and  the  remainder  is  ejected 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  more  available 
for  manure;  the  grain  fed  with  it,  too,  enriches 
the  manure  by  u  portion  of  it,  which  is  not 
used  in  adding  to  the  Mesh  or  fat  of  the  aui 
mal,  and  this  consists  of  the  portion  which  is 
the  most  valuable  for  manure,  viz.,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  with  nearly  all  of  the  potash. 

DEVOURING  THE  AKTEKBIRTH. 

G.  G.,  .Jam  ext  own ,  Dak.  — A  sow  after  far¬ 
rowing  seemed  healthy  and  ate  well  for  a  week 
oatmeal  gruel  and  bran  slop;  then  she  refused 
to  eat  anything  but  gross,  which  she  vom¬ 
ited  as  soon  as  eaten.  After  a  week’s  sick¬ 
ness  she  died.  On  openiug  her,  I  found  the 
liver  swollen  and  spongy.  What  ailed  her.  and 
how  should  she  haveheen  treated. 

Ans.— It  is  most  probable  that  the  sow  was 
injured  by  devouring  the  afterbirth,  which 
produced  indigestion  and  bilious  disorder  and 
disease  of  the  liver.  The  liver  may  have  been 
out  of  ordtr  previously.  It  is  most  likely  that 
any  treatment  would  huve  been  unavailing; 
but  the  best,  would  have  been  an  active  purga¬ 
tive,  as  half  a  piutof  linseed  oil  with  six  grains 
of  podophyllyu,  to  get  rid  of  the  offending 
bile  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  AND  GERMAN  MILLET 
SEED. 

G.  McK.,  Burk  Valley,  Pa.  —  What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  aud 
German  millet  seed  for  feed  ; 

Ans,— Cotton-seed  meal  Is  much  richer  in 
fat  and  somewhat  richer  In  albumen  (uitro- 
genous  matters),  but  less  rich  in  starch  than 
millet  seed.  Millet  seed  is  somewhat  richer 
than  oats  or  corn  in  albumen,  but  less  rich  in 
fatty  matter.  The  estimated  relative  money 
values  of  the  different  grains  are  as  follows: 
Millet,  81.45  per  100  pounds;  oats.  81.53;  coru, 
81.73,  aud  cotton-seed  meal,  8175  for  that 
with  hulls  in  it,  and  83  22  without  hulls.  Fat 
is  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  feeding  sub¬ 
stances  next  to  albumen,  aud  on  this  account 
pure  cotton  seed  meal  is  the  most  highly  valued 
of  all  feeding  substances. 

SORES  ON  A  COW'S  LEGS. 

J.  E.  D. ,  A  rides,  N.  1, — What  causes  sores 
on  the  legs  of  my  cows,  and  how  can  hard, 
dry  scabs  that  form  on  the  legs  be  removed 
therefrom  l 

Ans.— The  causes  may  be  various,  as  from 
a  scrofulous  constitution,  or  from  disease  of 
the  skin.  These  indicate  some  internal  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  blood,  aud  outward  applications 
will  not  remove  that.  Apply  some  stimulating 
ointment  to  the  sores,  as  four  ounces  of  lard, 
one  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  one  dram  of 
acetate  of  copper  well  mixed:  if  too  thin,  add 
one  ounce  of  melted  Venice  turpentine.  The 
scabs  should  besoftoned  with  warm  water  and 
removed  anti  the  ointment  be  used.  Give  dai¬ 
ly  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ror  a 
month. 


Miscellaneous. 

M.  G. ,  Kingston,  Pa.— 1.  At  present  prices, 
which  is  the  cheaper  source  of  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia?  2.  If 

either  were  mixed  with  muriatk  ©f  potash  or 
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kainit’  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  barrels,  would  there  be  any  loss  of 
ammonia? 

Axs.— 1.  At,  present  prices  the  ammonia  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia  would  cost  about  150 
cents  per  pound,  while  in  nitrate  of  soda  it 
would  cost  about  18;?*  cents,  so  it  would  be 
cheaper  iu  the  sulphate.  2.  If  the  mixture 
was  made  with  dry  material  and  kept  dry,  we 
do  not  apprehend  any  loss. 

(  .  G.,  Arcade,  A,  I  . — 1.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  inclosed  grass,  its  comparative  value  as 
feed,  with  Timothy  hay,  if  cut  aud  cured  in 
bloom?  2  What  is  a  good  mixture  of  grass 
seed  for  a  permanent  meadow  to  be  sown  in 
Spring  on  a  clay  loam? 

Ans. — Chess  or  Cheat  (Bromns  secaliuus)  so 
abundant  sometimes  in  the  wheat-  fields.  If 
cut  iu  bloom  and  well  cured,  it  would  be  three- 
fourths  as  good  as  Timothy  Hay.  ‘3.  Timothy, 
nine  pouuds,  Red  Clover,  eight  pounds,  Alsyke, 
five  pounds — that,  is,  supposing  the  ground  is 
reasonably  dry.  Other  grasses  will  come  in 
soon  enough. 

H.  7.  (}. ,  No  Address,  N.  ./. — I  have  a 
piece  of  ground  that  was  seeded  to  clover  iu 
the  Spring  of  1883.  There  is  a  good  after- 
math,  and  I  wish  to  plant  it  in  potatoes  next 
year.  W  hen  should  I  plow  it  to  receive  the 
l iest  results? 

Ans,— Tb»  clover  roots  are  probably  as  large 

and  abundant  uow  as  they  will  ever  become; 
we  would  advise  plowing  soon,  cultivating 
well  1  ill  about  September  20,  ami  then  seeding 
thickly  to  rye.  This  will  grow  rapidly,  and 
afford  a  good  amount  of  manure  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  down  next  Spring  for  the  potatoes.  But 
don’t  get  avaricious  next  Spring  and  let  the 
rye  mature  instead  of  turning  it  under. 

N.  G.  11,  Oust aens,  Ohio.— A  Berkshire 
boar  is  stiff  in  his  hind-quarters,  and  trembles 
behind  when  he  stands.  His  appetite  is  not 
very  good,  aud  he  limps  a  little  behlud  when 
walking;  what  should  be  done  for  him? 

— It.  would  lie  advisable  to  give  the  boar 
two  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  half  an 
ounce  of  turpentine,  and  repeat  it  the  third 
day,  four  times.  Feed  very  lightly  until  the 
appetite  returns.  A  run  in  a  grass  or  clover 
field .  without  any  other  feed,  would  help  the 
animal.  It  is  quite  probable  that  indigestion 
is  at  the  lxittom  of  his  trouble. 

./,  L.  A’.,  Hellertown,  Pa.— I,  Whut  will  de¬ 
stroy  mildew  on  cabbage?  2.  What  ails  my 
apple  and  quince  trees?  The  ends  of  the  limbs 
die  and  look  as  if  something  had  partly  cut 
them  off. 

Anb.— 1.  Apply  a  dressing  of  lime,  ashes  and 
salt  to  the  soil.  :i.  Your  brief  description 
would  indicate  the  presence  and  work  of  the 
apple  tree  pruner,  (Elnphidlotl  villosum. 
Fabr.)  Guther  and  burn  the  fallen  branches. 

N.  ti.  P,  Farmington,  IF.  T.—A  small  tu 
mor  appeared  some  lime  ago  oil  the  rectum  of 
tny  mule  as  he  dunged.  Now  it  has  grown  to 
the  size  of  a  quart  measure,  looks  quite  red, 
drops  red  water,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
sore;  what  should  be  dune? 

Ans.— I  he  tumor  should  be  removed  by  a 
competent  surgeon  by  means  of  the  knife  or 
by  a  ligature.  It  would  not  lie  safe  for  one  to 
remove  it  who  does  not  understand  theanato 
my  of  the  parts,  but  it,  isquitoeasilydouo  by  a 
surgeon.  No  doubt,  if  no  veterinarian  can  be 
procured,  an  ordinary  surgeon  would  perform 
the  operation. 

IF.  Reed,  Indiana.—  sends  us  three  heads  of 
wheat  for  name. 

Ans.— We  have  raised  this  wheat  under  the 
name  of  Grecian;  but  ours  was  tender  and 
several  heads  resembling  it  which  are  said  to 
be  quite  hardy,  have  since  been  sent  to  the 
Rural  Office  for  name.  We  are  therefore  in 
doubt,  as  to  its  name. 

O.  P  B.,  Glenullen,  D.T., — sends  live  kinds 
of  wild  prairie  plants  lor  name. 

Ans.— Nos.  1,2  and  8  we  do  uot  recognize. 
No  4  appears  to  be  Oxytropis  Lainbertii-Lam- 
bert’s  Ox>  tropis,  a  plant  of  the  pea  family.  It 
grows  in  a  considerable  abundance  on  elevated 
plains  near  the  mountains,  especially  on  damp 
ground,  and  extends  up  the  mountains  to  an 
elevatiou  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  It  is  perennial. 

It  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  horned  cattle  aud 
horses,  acting  like  a  narcotic.  “No.  5.”  Ls 
Artemisia  frigida.  We  cannot  always  name 
plauta  unless  the  flowers  reach  us  in  good 
shape. 

VI.  II.  'J\,  SI.  (Ides,  Prov.  Quebec,  Canada, 
wants  time  for  potato  contest  exteuded  to  No¬ 
vember  1st,  as  potatoes  are  not  dug  there  till 
October  15  to  20. 

Ans.— Reference  in  made  to  our  offer  of 
810  for  the  largest  well  formed  potato.  Wo 
have  no  objection  to  extending  the  time  to 
November  1st, 

U.,  Dalton,  Canada. — One  of  my  cows  got 
her  teats  frozen  last  Winter,  and  the  milk 
continues  to  flow;  how  can  she  hu  dried  up,  as 
I  want  to  tiirn  her  to.beef? 

Ans.— Feed  the  cow  dry  coru  meal  and  let 
the  milk  leak ;  it  cannot  be  stopped  artificially, 


aud  by  feeding  the  dry  meal  it  will  gradually 
lessen  in  quantity  until  it  stops. 

Sage.,  No  address.  — Will  the  roots  of  the 
Hardy  Catalpa  poison  the  water  of  streams  if 
planted  on  their  banks? 

Ans. — No!  boys  sometimes  smoke  the  pods 
after  the  manner  of  a  cigar.  Please  send  full 
address  for  answer  to  other  questiou,  unless 
this  hint  is  sufficient. 

If.  A.  E.  Winfield,  Kans. — Some  of  the 
pigs  of  a  sow  were  dead  and  she  could  not  expel 
them,  so  she  died  too.  Could  she  have  beeu 
saved  ? 

Ans. — The  mishap  was  probably  due  to  the 
weakuess  of  the  dam,  It  would  have  been 
hardly  practicable  to  save  her. 

&  J.  North  Bergen  N.  Y.,  sends  specimen 
of  insect  for  name. 

Ans.— It  is  the  Imported  Clover-leaf  Beetle 
fully  described  several  times  lately  in  the 
Rural. 

IF,  M  P.  Shedd,  Oregon. — My  Rural 
Iris  grows  very  thriftily,  but  uever»blooms, 
why? 

Ans. — You  will  have  to  wait  another  year. 

G.  W.  //.,  Leetes  Island,  Conn.— Will  the 
Sharpless  Strawberry  fertilize  the  Crescent? 

Ans.— Yes. 

IF.  J.  West.  Salem,  IFi's,,  sent  plant  for 
name. 

Ans.— It  is  Sileue  nivea — the  Snowy  Catch- 
fly. 

D.  A.  S.  [Tneasville,  Conn,,  sends  “grass” 
for  iiauie. 

Ans. — It  is  Cheat  or  Chess. 

■  •  »  » 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  B., Georgetown,  Canada.— In  “F.  C.,” 
June  21,  instructions  are  given  for  making 
sheeting  water  proof.  1  made  a  cloth  15  1'cet 
square  fora  reaper  cover,  following  the  direc 
tions  iu  every  particular,  except  that  I  used 
refined,  instead  of  crude,  carbolic  add, and  it  is 
anything  but  water  proof. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  evidently  understood 
us  to  mean  water  light  when  wo  said  water 
proof.  We  stated  distinctly  that,  it  would  shed 
water  like  a  duck’s  back,  fit  course,  we  did 
not  intend  to  be  understood  that  it  was  like 
rubber  or  oil-cloth,  and  would  hold  water  or 
would  prevent  it  from  running  through  when 
nearly  level.  We  intended  to  tell  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  elotli  for  the  sped  lie  use  of  hay  caps, 
and  here  all  the  doth  has  to  do  is  to  shed  the 
water  off  from  quite  a  steep  surface.  We 
think  there  is  no  way  he  can  treat  his  binder 
cover  better  than  to  oil  it  with  raw  linseed  oil 
containing  a  little  yellow  ocher.  If  our  friend 
had  a  little  raw  India-rubber  to  dissolve,  and 
put  iuto  the  oil,  it  would  make  it  all  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  iu  a  great,  measure  prevent,  cracking. 

K.  H.,  Augusta.  Me.— In  the  “F.  C.”ofthe 
Rural  of  July  1'.*,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  “is 
James  (1.  Blaine  a  'temperance  man’?”  the 
answer  given  is:— “Yes,  a  temperate  man, 
but  not  a  teetotaler.”  Whether  Mr.  Blaine  is 
a  toetolar  or  not  everywhere  I  am  not  pre 
pared  to  say;  but  he  certainly  is  a  toetolar  at 
his  home  here,  and  has  always  been  a  strong 
prohibitionist.  During  the  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  present  prohibition  law  in  this  State  in  1858, 
Blaine  edited  the  Kennebec  Journal,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  strongest  and  most  outspoken  arti¬ 
cles  iu  favor  of  prohibition.  Ever  since,  bis 
friends  here  have  been  the  strongest  prohibi¬ 
tionists.  Neul  Dow,  the  father  of  Prohibition, 
in  a  late  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe,  said  that 
Blame  is  “sound  on  the  question  of  prohibi¬ 
tion.”  Senator  Fry,  of  Maine,  says:  “Yes, 
Blaine  is  a  prohibitionist,  as  every  respectable 
Republican  in  Maine  is.”  Moreover,  the 
brewers,  malsters  and  liquor  men  in  manv 
parts  of  the  country  are  busily  organizing  to 
defeat  his  present  aspirations.  If  Blaine  is 
not  a  teetotaler  m  private  life,  he  is  eertaiuly 
a  prohibitionist  in  public  life;  and  it  is  with 
the  public  life  of  a  candidate  for  a  public 
oftiee  that  the  public  is  mainly  concerned. 

- - - 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday,  July  26. 

H.  H.— R.  B.  M.— G.  W.  L.— J.  L.  MeD..  thunks.— M.  E. 
C.-U.  T.  MeN.— O.  M  8..  thanks.-J.  D.  R.-L.  S.  E., 
thunks.  -  W.  K„  Jr.-H.  C.  K.-W.  P.,  thunks.-D.  C.  S. 
C.  V.  R.— C.  H.  M..  thanks.  — 0.  V.  R.— M.  W.— K.— K.  G. 
-C.  G.-W.  J.-E.  S.  G.-O.  H.  A.-E.  D.  R.-H.  S.  C.~ 
W.  M.  P.— G.  M.  Popes,  thanks.— D.  A.  S.— C.  E.  L.— 
V.  H.  T. 
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That  It  will  not  scratch  your  yrCiuHd.  Needs  no  ad. 
Justment,  but  will  rake  dean  on  nil  surfaces.  Will 
not  seuttur  al  the  cmle  Will  form  u  windrow  in 
heavy  or  yl-eotl  grass.  Is  easily  hold  down  while  at 
work.  Will  dump  easily.  Will  ride  easily.  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  make  torn  liodw.  and  is  the  most  expen- 
alvttly  built  aud  handsomest  Itako  In  the  market. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 
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WHEAT  CULTURE! 
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“A.  P.  DICKEY”  FANNING  MILLS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1884. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  begs  to  offer 
$10  for  the  largest  potato,  without  prongs 
or  secondary  tubers,  delivered,  postage  or 
expressage  prepaid,  at  this  office  before 
November  1st.  The  tia?m  of  the  sender 
should  be  written  on  the  Wrapper,  and  the 
variety  and  manner  of  cultivation  should 
be  stated  by  postal  card. 

How  ridiculous  it  is  for  any  political  party 
to  take  credit  for  the  enormous  addition 
made  to  our  agricultural  wealth  during 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years ?  Farming  has 
thriven  and  extended  in  spite  of  political 
factious,  not  by  their  favor.  The  increase 
in  the  area  of  improved  land  in  the  20 
years  ending  in  1880,  was  about  120,000,- 
000  acres.  In  1860  most,  of  this  vast  area 
was  “government  land,”  the  extreme 
valuation  of  which  was  $1. 25  per  acre: 
whereas  now  5t.s  average  value  must  ap¬ 
proximate  $100  per  acre.  What  credit  is 
due  to  any  political  party  for  this  great  en¬ 
hancement  in  value? 

- - — 

A  dispatch  from  Canada  says  the  cattle 
dealers  of  Montreal  are  becoming  agitated 
over  the  proposition  to  let  American  ship¬ 
pers  bring  cattle  from  Montana  to  that 
port,  on  the  ground  that  “it  is  well-known 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  prevails  in 
the  Western  States,  and  fears  arc  awak¬ 
ened  that  if  the  stock  are  brought  to 
Montreal  on  their  way  to  Europe,  and  the 
disease  is  developed  when  they  arrive  in 
England,  the  Dominion  would  be  at  once 
“scheduled.”  To  whom  is  it  “well 
known  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Western  States,”  or  anywhere 
else  in  this  country?  Thorough  investi¬ 
gation  has  demonstrated  that  the  “scare” 
caused  by  the  report  of  its  presence  in 
Kansas,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  a  few  months 
ago,  had  no  foundation  in  fact;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease,  was  mistaken  by  a  few 
ignorant  alarmists;  and  ergotism  was  mis 
represented  as  foot-ami  mouth  disease. 
The  affected  animals  quarantined  in  Maine 
have  all  either  died  or  recovered,  and  it 
has  been  officially  declared  that  there  is 
not  now  a  single  ease  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  any  part  of  this  country.  About 
a  year  ago  some  animals  in  a  cargo  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  cattle  shipped  at  Portland,  Me., 
were  declared  to  be  affected  with  the 
plague  on  their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  yet 
there  was  no  agitation  here  to  schedule 
the  Dominion.  We  trust  our  friends 
across  the  border  will  be  equally  just  and 
reasonable  with  regard  to  careless  or  ma¬ 
licious  rumors  of  disease  among  our  West¬ 
ern  herds. 

THE  SCARE  OF  INDIAN  WHEAT  COM¬ 
PETITION. 

Last  Sunday  a  cablegram  announced 
that  the  British  Government  had  agreed 
to  expend  $150,000,000  on  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  system  of  India,  and 
straightway  a  number  of  American  pa¬ 
pers,  as  if  anxious  to  “bear”  wheat  just  as 
the  new  crop  is  coming  into  market,  en¬ 
large  upon  the  injurious  competion  this  is 
likely  to  beget,  between  American  and  In¬ 
dian  wheat  in  the  European  markets. 
Even  if  the  proposed  scheme  should  be 
carried  out,  however,  the  effect  must  be 
insignificant  in  the  European  wheat  mar¬ 
kets  in  view  of  the  small  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  improvements  in  comparison  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  India  can  be  a  very  formid¬ 
able  competitor  with  the  United  States  in 
the  wheat  markets  of  the  world.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  project  will 
be  executed.  Although  the  cablegram 
spoke  rather  definitely,  and  the  comments 
upon  it  in  various  papers  imply  that  tho 
matter  is  decided,  all  the  foundation 
there  is  at  present  for  the  talk,  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  a  loan  of  the  amount 
should  bo  made  on  condition  that  the  In¬ 
dian  Government  &hall  guarantee  the  in¬ 
terest  on  it ;  and  that  an  equal  amount 
shall  be  subscribed  by  private,  capitalists. 
The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  must 
therefore  induce  the  Council  of  India  to 
assume  a  serious  responsibility  in  view  of 


the  excessive  taxation  already  oppressing 
the  natives  of  that,  country ;  they  must  al¬ 
so  induce  the  English  Parliament  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  loan,  which  will  impose  a  fresh 
burthen  on  the  British  taxpayer,  and  they 
must  coax  investors  to  plaee  their  money 
in  an  enterprise  in  a  distant  land  whose 
inhabitants  arc  inimical  to  the  ruling 
power,  and  the  stability  of  whose  govern¬ 
ment  and  consequently  the  security  of 
their  investment,  are  liable  to  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  at  any  time  by  the  hostile  action  of 
Russia. 

But  even  if  all  these  conditions  were  ful¬ 
filled,  the  accomplishment  of  the  project 
is  hardly  likely  to  affect  our  foreign 
wheat  markets  injuriously.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  due  to  advice  of  the  Council  of 
India,  which  after  the  famine  of  1871*, 
urged  the  enlargement  of  the  railroad 
system  of  that  country  in  order  to  prevent 
the  frequent  famines  which  desolate  some 
of  the  provinces,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  transporting  food  from  those 
sections  in  which  it  is  superabundant  to 
those  in  which  it  is  scarce.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  money  must  therefore  be 
spent  in  building  internal  roads,  which 
will  have  lit  tle  or  no  effect  on  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  as  they  will  not  facilitate  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  cereals  to  any  shipping  point. 
Indeed,  they  are  more  likely  to  decrease 
than  to  increase,  competition  abroad,  by 
affording  more  markets  at  home.  India 
has  1,277,000  square  miles  of  territory — 
an  area  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi;  it  has  a 
population  of  350,000,000;  yet  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1882,  in  this  vast  and  teeming  coun¬ 
try  only  10,144  miles  of  railroad  were 
open,  of  which  less  than  000  miles  were 
laid  with  a  double  track,  and  it  had  re¬ 
quired  30  years  and  $715,000,000  to 
afford  this  pittance  of  railroad  facilities! 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  most  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  proposed  outlay  of 
$300,000,000  is  the  construction  of  about 
4,000  miles  of  road  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  chiefly  from  one  interior  point  to 
another,  to  remove  danger  of  famine  or 
for  strategic  purposes  to  guard  the  north¬ 
western  frontier. 

Many  generations  must  pass  away  and 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  be  spent, 
before  India  can  have  a  railroad  system  to 
match  ours  as  a  grain  collector.  Tt  can 
never  have  the  same  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  by  river  and  lake.  Rates  to  the 
seaboard  must,  for  centuries  be  higher 
there  than  here,  for  return  freights  must 
be  small  and  passenger  traffic  insignifi¬ 
cant.  As  the  country  advauces  in  civili¬ 
zation,  the  dietary  of  the  people  will  im¬ 
prove,  and  instead  of  rice,  their  principal 
food  at  present,  wheaten  bread  will  be 
largely  used,  and  home  markets  will  take 
all  the  surplus  crops  of  the  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  provinces. 

— - ♦♦  » 

CATTLE  QUARANTINE  REGULATONS. 

The  management  of  the  United  States 
cattle  quarantine  system  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  newly  established  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  will  henceforth  have  charge  of 
the  matter,  and  additional  regulations  for 
the  guidance  ot  importers  of  neat  cattle 
have  been  adopted,  to  go  into  effect  after 
July  31,  1884.  According  to  these,  neat 
cattle  arriving  in  the  United  States  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  except  North  and 
South  America, can  be  landed  only  at  such 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  are  at 
the  time  provided  with  cattle-quar¬ 
antine  stations  under  proper  con¬ 
trol.  Any  person  contemplating  the 
importation  of  such  cattle  must  first 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  stating  the  number  and  kind 
of  animals  to  be  imported,  the  port  at 
which  they  are  to  be  landed  and  quaran¬ 
tined,  and  the  approximate  date  of  their 
arrival,  and  the  permit  will  secure  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  specified  animals  at  the  de¬ 
signated  port  and  quarantine  station  at 
the  prescribed  date  or  during  the  next 
three  weeks,  after  which  the  permit  will 
be  void.  The  importer  may  select  the 
port  of  debarkation  provided  the  quaran¬ 
tine  lacilities  there  are  sufficient,  but  no 
permit  will  be  granted  for  importations  at 
any  port  in  excess  of  the  accommodations 
at  the  Government  quarantine  station 
there.  Every  importer,  on  the  day  of 
shipment  from  a  foreign  port,  must  cable 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  shipped,  the  vessel  on  which 
they  have  been  embarked,  and  the  port  at 
which  they  are  to  be  lauded.  United 
States  Consuls  at  foreign  ports  are  noti¬ 
fied  to  give  clearance  papers  or  certificates 
for  importation  of  cattle,  only  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  of  proper  permits  and  only  for 
the  ports  mentioned  therein,  and  not  in 
excess  of  the  specified  number.  The  ports 
now  provided  with  quarantined  Btations, 


at  which  cattle  can  be  landed  under  the 
foregoing  conditions,  are  Portland,  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  and  Baltimore. 

The  Rural  has  frequently  denounced 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  foreign  cat¬ 
tle  have  often  been  admitted  among  our 
herds  without  having  been  properly  quar¬ 
antined,  and  the  dangerous  way  in  which 
they  have  been  taken  to  the  quarantine 
station  and  kept  there.  Our  cattle  inter¬ 
ests  have  already  suffered  damage  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  imported  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  or  a  counterfeit  of  it,  here  and 
there  in  some  of  the  States  on  the  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  although  its 
spread  has  been  checked  without  much 
difficulty  or  expense;  but  if  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  were  once  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  here,  the  losses  would  inevitably 
be  enormous,  owing  to  its  exceedingly 
contagious  character.  Even  in  Great 
Britain,  where  all  cattle  are  fenced  in, 
and  where  the  regulations  providing 
for  the  quarantining  of  diseased  animals 
are  rigidly  enforced,  it  is  computed 
that  during  the  present,  outbreak,  down 
to  the  end  of  last  year,  not  less  than 
800,000  cattle  were  affected,  out  of  about, 
9,000,000  in  the  island.  Here,  even  in 
the  older  settled  States,  suppression  or  re¬ 
pression  would  be  extremely  difficult, ow¬ 
ing  to  want  of  harmony  in  the  action  of 
the  various  States,  and  the  careless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  laws  against  the  disease 
would,  most  likely,  he  enforced;  while  if 
the  plague  once  made  its  way  among  the 
herds  ranging  the  Western  Plains,  it 
would  become  as  permanent  here  as  it  has 
been  for  generations  in  Russia. 

- - ♦♦♦ - 

PARTISAN  VITUPERATION. 

The  body  can  be  no  purer  than  the 
head ;  neither  are  the  people  in  a  govern¬ 
ment,  like  ours,  more  honest  than  the 
rulers.  We  have  the  freest  government 
and  the  wisest  people  of  any  nation  in  ex¬ 
istence.  By  this,  we  mean  that  there  is 
among  us,  less  of  supervision  and  control 
of  individual  action,  that  education  is 
more  universal,  and  that  our  people  are 
more  generally  readers  and  thinkers.  No¬ 
where  else  are  so  many  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  or  so  widely  circulated  and  read,  or 
do  the  people  so  freely  discuss  or  so  fear¬ 
lessly  criticise  the  policy  of  t  he  adminis¬ 
tration  in  power.  Nowhere  else  is  the 
governing  power  so  dependent  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  in  other  words,  nowhere  else  have 
the  people  such  complete  control  of  the 
governing  machinery.  Even  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  once  in  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Senate,  the  entire  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  completely  revolutionized, 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  chang¬ 
ed. 

Our  people  naturally  divide  into  two 
or  more  parties,  each  holding  different 
views  on  the  important  questions  that 
concern  us;  and  so  long  as  they  keep 
so  well  posted,  and  take  so  much  inter¬ 
est  in  governmental  matters,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  our  getting  very 
far  astray.  It  is  very  desirable,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  great  element  of  safety,  that 
at  least  the  two  leading  parties  should 
keep  very  nearly  equal  iu  strength,  and 
thus  act  each  as  a  check  and  a  purifier  of 
the  other.  Of  course,  we  are  a  very  young 
nation,  it  being  little  more  than  100  years 
since  we  elected  our  first  chief  Magistrate, 
the  immortal  Washington,  and  only  21 
different  persons  have  occupied  that,  im¬ 
portant,  position,  and  three  of  these  were 
not  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office, 
but  have  been  what  might  be  called  acci¬ 
dental  Presidents, 

The  men  elected  to  that  position,  from 
Washington  to  Garfield  have  been  re¬ 
markably  pure,  intelligent  and  upright; 
men  whom  any  nation  might  be  proud  to 
honor  or  to  own.  And  yet,  if  we  carefully 
study  the  history  of  the  various  political 
contests  that  have  resulted  in  their  elec¬ 
tions,  we  shall  see  that  the  best, ‘purest  and 
most  exemplary  of  them  were  criticized, 
slandered  and  vituperated  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that,  were  we  to  believe  half  that  was 
charged  against  them,  xvc  should  be 
compelled  to  believe  them  knaves  and 
villains,  or  fools  and  jackanapes,  and 
wonder  how  any  decent  party  could 
nominate  such  men,  or  how  decent 
people,  could  support  them.  Even  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  the  immortal 
Washington,  whom  the  same  partisan 
press  afterward  extolled  as  First  in  War, 
First  in  Peace  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of 
his  Countrymen,  when  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  was  charged  with  being  a 
libertine,  an  embezzler,  a  monarchist  in 
disguise,  plotting  to  usurp  kingly7  power 
and  position. 

The  same  malignant  and  demoralizing 
practices  have  continued  from  then  till 
now,  only  becoming  ,  worse  and  worse  as 


greater  facilities  enabled  the  people  to 
show  their  venom  more  flagrantly.  There 
has  not  been  a  candidate  who  has  not  been 
blackened  and  besmirched:  every  little 
peccadillo  of  youth,  every  accident  of 
parentage,  even  the  religious  belief  of 
the  parents  and  wives,  have  been  paraded 
and  magnified  till  an  impartial  jury 
would  be  compelled  to  convict  them  of 
crime,  and  brand  them  as  felons,  or  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  the  victims  of  the  worst 
slanders. 

Instead  of  advocating  the  principles  of 
their  own  party,  and  setting  forth  the 
virtues  and  qualifications  of  its  candi¬ 
dates,  the  villificrs  get  down  in  the  mire 
and  the  filth,  and  pride  themselves  in  say¬ 
ing  mean,  dirty  and  indecent  things  of 
the  opposing  candidates.  Even  the  illus¬ 
trated  papers  are  «o  unmindful  of  their 
high  calling  as  to  aid  in  this  vile,  dirty 
and  indecent  work,  and  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

The  campaign  now  just  opening  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  no  less  malignant,  dirty  and 
foul.  Already  the  candidates  are  paraded 
as  leprous  with  fraud,  theft  and  bribery 
on  the  one  side;  or  with  being  fools  and 
imbeciles  on  the  other.  Now  the  fact  is 
that  the  two  great  leading  parties  are 
very  fortunate  in  their  choice  of  leaders. 

Tn  both  cases  the  men  put  in  nomination 
have  been  chosen  by  the  popular  will  in 
spite  of  the  plottings  and  machinations  of 
the  politicians.  Tn  the  one  case,  is  a  man 
of  long  service  and  of  singular  ability ;  on 
the  other,  a  man,  to  be  sure,  of  not  great 
experience  in  public  life,  but  oue  who 
has  fearlessly  acted  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  against  the  machines,  and  who 
has  made  a  good  Governor  of  the  great 
Empire  State.  They  are  both  good  men, 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  chosen  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  great  nation,  and 
to  follow  them,  like  sleuth-hounds,  with 
slander,  vituperation  and  malice,  is  all 
wrong,  and  exerts  a  very  bad  influence. 

If  we  show  the  carcass,  bloated  and 
and  rank,  so  far  as  the  sight  can  discern 
or  the  odor  penetrate,  we  repel  all  decent 
birds  and  attract  the  buzzards,  even 
though  the  carcass  be  painted  canvass  and 
the  rank  smell  the  invention  of  the  chem¬ 
ist.  So,  Gentlemen  of  the  partizan  and 
illustrated  press,  your  representations,  and 
your  calumny,  while  they  familiarize  our 
people  with  charged  public  crimes,  and 
tend  to  teach  the  youth  that  integrity 
is  always  disassociated  from  public  life, 
have  a  wider  and  more  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence.  They  reach  other  lands  having  no 
means  of  knowing  the  falsity  and  mal¬ 
evolence  of  the  charges,  and  repel  de¬ 
cent  people,  while  they  attract  all  the 
human  buzzards.  You  teach  that  parties 
have  no  longer  any  distinguishing  prin¬ 
ciples;  that  it  is  now  only  a  question  of 
men;  and  then  you  strain  every  nerve  to 
Bee  which  can  clothe  the  opposing  candi¬ 
date  with  the  vilest  character  and  most 
repulsive  form.  You  know  that  the 
parties  have  squarely  divided  on  the. 
tariff  question,  and  that  each  has  fairly 
stated  its  position — cease,  therefore,  your 
warfare  with  mud  and  slime;  for  shame! 
get  up  out  of  the  dirty  mire  and  discuss 
the  issues  fairly  and  fully !  Let  poli¬ 
tics  be  purified  and  political  warfare  made 
decent ;  for  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Blaine 
or  Mr.  Cleveland  be  elected,  we  shall 
have  a  good,  able,  honest  President.  Let 
us  be  decent ! 

- - 

BREVITIES. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  trouble 
in  the  Farmers’  Union,  of  Manitoba.  It  is 
this  body  that  has  been  vigorously  agitating 
for  better  terms  for  that  province,  or,  in  case 
of  refusal,  for  a  separation  from  tbe  Domin¬ 
ion.  Politicians  appear  to  have  forced  them¬ 
selves  into  prominent  places  in  the  councils  of 
the  organization,  and  discontent  has  been  the 
natural  result  The  Thornhill  Branch  has 
lately  -seceded,  on  the  ground  that  “the  Union, 
as  now  constituted,  appears  to  be  more  of  a 
political  nature  than  the  farmers  desire  it  to 
be;  that  it  can  in  no  sense  be  termed  a  Far¬ 
mers’  Union,  as  there  are  lawyers,  doctors, 
brokers,  etc.,”  among  its  principal  officers, 
and  that  the  organization  has  been  used  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  outsiders,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  interests  of  farmers. 

We  are  greatly  gratified  at  the  energy 
shown  by  our  boys  already,  in  canvassing  for 
clubs  to  secure  some  of  the  Cross-bred  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  Wheat.  We  knew  they  were 
made  of  the  right  stuff,  and  were  wide-awake, 
but  they  are  more  active  and  energetic  than 
we  gave  them  credit  for.  But  go  ahead,  boy's, 
as  our  wheat  has  ripened,  and  is  harvested,  we 
are  better  pleased  with  it  than  ever,  and  we 
really  hope  yon  will  call  for  every'  bushel  we 
liave‘.  It  will  do  tbe  country  more  good,  and 
the  boys  more  good,  and  the  Rural  more 
good  to  have  it  thus  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  land  than  to  sell  it  for  the  large  price  we 
have  already  been  offered  (or  it.  We  know 
our  wheat  is  pure,  and  we  know  it  is  free  from 
foul  seeds,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  emi¬ 
nently  successful  and  satisfactory  to  all  who 
get  it,  and  that  as  it  becomes  tetter  known 
next  year,  all  you  may  grow,  will,  be  eagerly 
taken  in  your  ownheignborhood  at  such  prices 
as„wili  pay  you  extra  well.  , 
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SWINE. — THE  BEST  BREEDS,  AND  HOW  TO 

CARE  FOR  THEM. 

ROBT.  J.  YOUNG. 

The  Poland-China  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
breed  of  swine  for  the  West.  1.  Tt.  is  uot  so 
liable  to  disease  as  the  white  breeds,  aud  this 
point,  is  of  great  importance.  3.  It  is  naturally 
of  a  very  quiet  disposition.  3  It  is  a  good 
breeder,  very  kind  to  its  young,  and  quite 
easy  to  handle.  4.  It  will  fatten  at  an  early 
age.  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  grow 
till  two  years  of  age.  5.  Tt  will  thrive  better 
on  clover  and  grass  than  any  other  breed. 

How  to  breed  pigs  so  as  to  secure  the  great 
est,  return  in  value  for  the  footl  consumed,  is  a 
problem  that  many  have  tried  to  solve,  and 
in  the  solution  of  which  the  profit  lies. 
Breeding  and  feeding  are  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  that  due  consideration  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  given  to  one  without  including  the  other; 
but  we  will  first  notice  the  breeding. 

Sows  should  be  bred  in  December,  so  that 
the  pigs  will  be  produced  in  April.  The  pen 
should  be  built  in  a  sheltered  place,  where  the 
pigs  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  sunshine  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  bedding  should 
consist  of  fresh  oak  leaves,  as  they  are  not 
so  liahle  to  pack  down  hard,  or  to  accumulate 
moisture  as  straw.  A  few  loads  can  lie 
gathered  in  Autumn  and  stored  in  the  baru, 
or  stacked  and  covered  with  straw.  If  straw 
must  be  used,  I  prefer  wheat.  The  sides  of 
the  pen  should  be  white  washed,  and  salt 
and  ashes  should  be  kept  in  a  box  iD  oue  comer 
of  the  pen.  The  sow  should  be  removed  from 
the  herd  at  least  ten  days  before  the  farrow¬ 
ing,  that  she  may  become  reconciled  to  her 
new  home.  Her  food  should  consist  of  boiled 
com,  bran  and  shorts.  She  should  have  all 
the  swill  she  wants,  if  it  can  be  procured. 
Insist  ou  every  one  keeping  quiet  about  tne 
breeding  pens,  and  the  same  person  should 
take  care  of  her  for  a  lew  days.  Too  much 
attention  sometimes  worries  the  sow,  and 
tends  to  make  her  cross. 

Sows  sometimes  destroy  their  pigs,  which  is 
caused  by  costivoness,  which  amounts  at  times 
to  frenzy.  To  avoid  this,  give  the  sow  free 
access  to  wood  ashes,  charcoal  and  salt. 
Place  feed  where  the  pigs  can  have  access  to 
it,  and  they  will  learn  to  eat  in  a  short  time; 
and  as  they  grow,  the  little  gormands  will  re¬ 
quire  more  food  in  the  form  of  boiled  corn, 
bran  and  shorts,  mixed  with  swill.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  pen 
at  will.  When  the  pigs  are  about  one  month 
old,  the  sow  should  be  turned  out  to  gra&s, 
aud  fed  liberally  twice  a  day,  as  this  will  keep 
up  the  flow  of  milk,  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  pigs.  Provide  a  pen  In  the  pasture, 
with  openings  just  largo  enough  for  the  pigs, 
and  give  them  all  the  swill,  skim-milk,  bran 
and  shorts  they  will  eat,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result;  when  the  pigs  are  about 
three  months  old  the  sow  will  wean  them  of 
her  own  accord,  which  is  the  best  course.  The 
sow  will  theu  have  a  chance  to  build  up  her 
wasted  system,  and  should  not  be  bred  again 
before  December.  A  sow  cau  be  crowded  to 
have  three  litters  per  year,  but  it  is  destruc¬ 
tive  to  her  constitution,  and  the  pigs  will 
amount  to  but  little.  Oue  extra  fine  litter  is 
worth  far  more  than  two  or  three  poor  ones. 

Next,  as  to  care  and  feeding: — I  let  my 
pigs  run  in  the  clover  fields  till  harvest.  When 
the  graiu  is  stacked  they  have  free  access  to 
the  stubble  fields.  The  grain  they  pick  up  in 
addition  to  the  clover  gives  them  a  good  start. 
When  the  clover  begins  to  fail,  I  commence 
feeding  new  corn.  This  I  continue  through 
the  Winter,  the  whole  herd  of  from  75  to  100 
running  together.  A  clear  brook  runs  through 
the  pasture,  and  if  they  wish  to  wallow  in  the 
water  L  do  not  try  to  prevent  them.  In  fact, 
this  is  just  what  they  need  in  hot  weather;  it 
cools  them  and  cleanses  the  skin.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  9tream,  I  would  provide  vats 
about  eight  inches  deep,  and  keep  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  in  them  at  all  times.  The  vats 
should  be  constructed  so  that  they  could 
be  easily  cleaned,  and  this  should  be  clone 
at  least  once  a  week.  Those  pigs  which  are 
to  be  fattened  the  first  Winter  should  be  sep 
arated  from  the  store  pigs,  aud  put  in  a  roomy 
pen,  with  a  floor  of  two  inch  plank  laid  so  that 
one  side  is  higher  than  the  other,  one  being 
Shout  eight  inches  from  the  ground  and  the 
other  about  12  inches;  this  will  give  the  air  a 
chance  to  get  under  the  floor,  and  the  urine 
will  have  a  chance  to  run  off.  The  pen  must 
be  kept  clean  if  the  pigs  are  to  thrive.  I  feed 
five  or  six  times  per  day,  as  the  pigs  will  get 
up  and  eat  every  time  fresh  corn  is  thrown 
into  the  pen.  In  a  short  time  I  learn  just  how 
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much  they  will  eat,  and  I  never  over-feed. 

1  The  plan  called  “hogging-off” — turning  the 
hogs  into  the  field  to  help  themselves — prac¬ 
ticed  by  so  many  W estern  farmers,  I  do  not 
like.  I  admit  that  it  saves  time,  and  the  hogs 
will  do  well;  but  what  they  waste  will  cer¬ 
tainly  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of 
picking  and  feeding. 

The  Poland-China  pigs  will,  with  good 
care,  weigh  from  250  to  300  pounds  when  10 
months  old;  but,  as  I  like  to  sell  large 
hogs,  I  feed,  as  a  general  thing,  moder¬ 
ately  through  the  first  Winter,  let  the 
pigs  run  on  the  clover  the  next.  Summer,  and 
commence  feeding  in  September.  By  this 
method  my  favorites  will  weigh  from  400  to 
700  pounds  by  the  first,  of  January.  The  lar¬ 
gest  hog  of  this  breed  I  ever  saw  was  exhibited 
at  the  fair  held  at  St  Joseph  (this  State),  in 
1875.  This  monster  weighed  1,400  pounds.  H. 
C.  Stahl,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  exhibited  his 
famous  boar.  Prince  Bismarck,  at  our  fair 
last  Fall,  and  although  he  did  not  carry  off 
the  “blue  ribbon,”  he  tipped  the  beam  at  025 
pounds,  being  three  years  old.  I  merely  men¬ 
tion  these  pigs  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
Poland  China.  My  nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Elder,  butchered  10  head  of  pigs  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1883.  that  averaged  365  pounds  not. 
These  were  three-quarter  bloods;  aud  were  far¬ 
rowed  April5  and  7,  making  them  about  eight 
months  old. 

DISEASES. 

For  cholera  I  would  give  the  following: — 
One  bushel  of  charcoal,  powdered;  three  bush¬ 
els  of  wood  ashes;  half  a  bushel  of  salt;  two 
pounds  of  Spanish  hrown;  five  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur;  one  fourth  pound  of  saltpeter;  one  half 
pound  of  copperas  [In  what  doses t — Eds.] 

For  worms,  mix  wood  ashes  with  soap-suds 
aud  feed  once  a  week  with  their  swill. 

Mange  is  caused  by  filth,  aud  hy  sleeping  in 
an  old,  rotten  straw  pile,  or  in  a  wet,  filthy 
bed.  Harris  says  the  disease  is  caused  by  a 
minute  insect  which  burrows  under  the  skin; 
but  filth  undoubtedly  breeds  the  insect.  Cure: 
wash  the  pigs  with  strong  soap-suds;  wipe 
them  dry,  and  grease  them  with  coal-oil  and 
lard,  equal  parts;  keep  t  he  pigs  clean,  and  you 
will  not  have  this  disease  to  contend  with. 

The  symptoms  of  quinsy  are:  swelling  under 
the  jowls,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swal¬ 
lowing.  Cure:  bathe  the  neck  uud  jowls  with 
coal  oil,  and  bleed  with  a  penknife  under  the 
tongue. 

For  lice:  wash  the  pig  in  sour  butter-milk, 
and  a  cure  is  certain.  [An  application  of  Lit¬ 
tle's  Rheep  Dip  is  also  effectual. —  Edh.I 

For  kidney  worms  the  symptoms  are :  weak¬ 
ness  iu  the  loins,  and  a  difficulty  in  using  the 
hind  parts.  Cure:  bathe  the  loins  freely  with 
warm  vinegar,  salt  and  turpentine,  two  or 
three  times.  Feed  two  or  throe  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  mixture  iu  swill  for  four  or  five  days. 

Buchanan  Co.,  Mo. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  II. 

SHORT,  PITHY  PARAGRAPHS. 

[The  writer’s  name  does  not  appear.— Eds.  | 

Keep  out  of  debt. 

Have  a  clean,  dry  cellar. 

Don’t  waste  the  morning  hours. 

Keep  accurate  accounts  of  your  dealings. 

Industry,  economy  and  common  sense  are 
the  best  capital. 

Exchange  "scrubs”  for  thoroughbred  or 
high-grade  stock. 

Don’t  be  gulled  by  sharpers.  When  you 
need  an  article,  buy  it  of  a  reliable  dealer. 

Neatness  pays.  Keep  your  stock  curried, 
stables  cleaned,  rubbish  picked  up,  and  road¬ 
sides  and  mowing  fields  free  from  bushes  and 
weeds. 

Give  your  tenderest  care  to  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  of  your  farm — your  sens  and  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Paint  your  buildings,  vehicles  and  tools. 

Shelter  your  vehicles  and  tools  when  uot  in 
use. 

Remember  that  good  fences  make  orderly 
stock. 

Keep  the  manure  sheltered  until  you  use  it, 

Do  uot  let  your  insurance  nm  out. 

Let  your  wife  bo  the  queen  of  your  home, 
and  make  that  home  an  earthly  Eden. 

Do  not  allow  the  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  on  your  farm. 

Keep  a  year’s  supply  of  fuel  ahead. 

Thin  out  your  woods  where  they  need  it. 

Cut  out  the  fallen  and  dead  trees  for  fuel. 

Obey  the  golden  rule  and  thus  save  lawyer’s 
fees. 

Fit  your  mowing  lands  for  machines. 

Educate  your  children  as  liberally  as  your 
means  will  permit. 

Have  warm,  yet  well-ventilated  stables. 

Don’t  scrimp  your  sheep  so  that  they  will 
follow  a  load  of  good  bay  out  of  town. 

If  you  don’t  love  farming,  quit  it. 

Seek  counsel  and  help  of  God. 

Make  Sunday  a  day  of  rest. 

Don’t  try  to  make  a  farmer  of  a  boy  who 
has  no  fitness  for  it. 

Read  the  best  agricultural  books  and  papers. 


Study  carefully  the  market  reports  of  ar¬ 
ticles  which  you  must  buy  or  sell. 

Get  all  the  benefit  possible  from  the  Grange 
or  farmers’  club. 

Be  as  attentive  to  your  wife  as  when  you 
courted  her. 

On  storm}’  days  mend  the  tools,  oil  the  har¬ 
ness,  pick  out  the  decayed  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  cellar,  read,  write,  visit  the 
school,  and  do  the  tbousand-and-one  things 
which  can  be  done  as  well  on  stormy  as  on 
pleasant  days. 

Don’t  oblige  sheep  to  eat  snow  and  melt 
their  own  drink. 

Fatten  the  old  cow. 

Don’t  feed  your  colts  the  leavings  from  the 
sheep-rack,  with  the  stable  partition  plank  for 
dessert. 

Give  the  boys  ground  tocultivate,  and  then, 
don’t  you  pocket  the  profits. 

Know  what  each  crop  costs  and  what  it 
brings,  and  discard  the  unprofitable  ones. 

Provide  plenty  of  good  bedding,  but  don’t 
use  ripe  weeds  for  bedding,  and  so  seed  your 
land  through  thomamire. 

Have  a  well-stocked  ice  house. 

Salt  your  stock  weekly. 

It  costs  loss  to  keep  a  fat  team  than  a  lean 
one. 

Re  open  the  ditches  in  the  swamp. 

Clean  out  the  springs  and  wells. 

Dou't  let  your  wife  make  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den. 

Cleanliness  is  the  biggest  half  of  good  but- 
tor-making. 

Plant  only  so  much  land  as  you  can  keep 
free  from  weeds. 

Buy  something  helpful  for  your  wife,  or 
which  will  beautify  your  home. 

Don’t  work  your  hired  men  until  eight 
o’clock  at  night. 

Instead  of  buying  more  land,  take  better 
care  of  what  you  have. 

Plan  your  work  wisely.  It  would  be  as  fool¬ 
ish  for  a  mechanic  to  try  to  build  a  house  at 
random  as  for  a  farmer  to  have  no  plan  for 
his  year’s  work. 

Don’t  employ  vicious  workmen. 

Don’t  be  a  hermit.  The  farmer  ought  to  be 
the  most  sociable  of  men. 

Make  your  home  both  comfortable  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

Keep  water  running  to  house  and  barn. 

Use  only  the  best  varieties  of  seed. 

Keep  an  account,  with  your  farm,  charging 
it  with  every  dollar  spent  for  it,  and  crediting 
it  with  every  dollar  received  from  it.  You 
will  thus  know  how  much  profit  you  have 
realized  from  it. 

Take  an  intelligent  interest  iu  politics. 

Be  ready  to  adopt  any  new  invention  which 
you  are  sure  will  benefit  you,  but  don’t  waste 
money  ou  more  novelties. 

Provide  plenty  of  roots  for  your  stock. 

Don’t  keep  swine  which  need  knots  tied  in 
their  tails  to  keep  them  from  escaping  through 
the  cracks  in  their  pens. 

Keep  your  tools  sharp. 

Don’t  neglect  the  grafting  and  pruning. 

Remember  that  kindness  pays,  whether 
exercised  toward  your  stock,  hired  help,  fam¬ 
ily,  or  acquaintances. 

Don’t  he  wasteful. 

Don’t  smoke  or  chow  tobacco,  or  be  guilty  of 
any  practice  which  you  do  not  wish  repro¬ 
duced  in  your  children. 

Finally,  let  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  tie  the 
guide  of  your  life. 


Here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  but 
especially  in  large  cities,  are  men  who  make 
it  their  only  or  principal  business  to  collect 
names  of  all  sorts  and  classes  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  to  advertisers  who  wish  to  appeal  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  people  through  the  mails  or  by 
express.  The  names  are  generally  classified, 
and  those  of  persons  afflicted  with  chronic 
diseases,  and  habitual  invalids,  fetch  the  high 
est  price  per  thousand  next  to  those  of  the 
dupes  of  swindlers  and  sharpers.  It  is  found 
that  both  of  these  classes,  in  spite  of  repeated 
disappointments  aud  losses,  can  be  induced 
again  and  again  to  invest  their  money  in 
worthless  or  even  pernicious  nostrums,  or  in 
goods  which  are  either  given  away  gratis ,  or 
sold  so  cheap  as  to  cause  a  loss  to  the  sellers ! 
Both  kinds  of  gudgeons  are  caught  over  and 
over  again  by  hooks  alluringly  baited  with 
generous  offers  from  perfect  strangers;  pro¬ 
testations  of  honesty  and  sincerity  from  man¬ 
ifest  frauds  and  rascals,  or  advertisements 
paid  for  by  those  who  must  incur  a  loss  if 
the  goods  they  offer  for  Rale  are  taken  at  the 
prices  they  mention:  these  intentionally  pay 
beforehand  for  an  opportunity  of  losing  their 
money!  Of  course,  the  “dealers  in  names” 


sell  the  same  names  over  and  over  again  to 
different  applicants,  some  of  whom  pay  for 
the  entire  list,  while  others  take  only  the 
names  of  the  class  to  which  they  intend  to 
appeal.  When  any  of  our  friends,  there¬ 
fore,  get  a  nicely  worded  circular  or  adver¬ 
tisement  through  the  mails,  or  a  sample  of 
some  bait  through  the  express,  he  may  feel 
pretty  certain  that  his  name  and  address  were 
sold  to  the  advertiser  by  some  “dealer  in 
names;”  aud  if  he  belongs  to  either  of  the 
above  classes,  he  may  rest,  assured  that  an  ex¬ 
tra  price  was  paid  for  the  Information  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extra  good  chance  that  tie  would 
prove  a  gullible  dupe  or  an  unscrpulous  rascal. 

A  specimen  of  a  medical  quack  advertising 
through  the  mails.  Is  “  Dr.”  Root,  of  this  city, 
who  is  sending  out.  by  express  bottles  of  his 
“  Remedy  for  Fits,  Epilepsy  or  Falling  Sick¬ 
ness,”  together  with  his  “valuable  treatise  ou 
the  subject.”  “  Thu  Remedy,”  he  claims, 
“  will  drive  the  malady  from  the  system, 
which,  when  once  righted,  will  of  itself  resist 
the  return  of  the  disease.”  Anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  will  at  once  recognize  tills  sort,  of  talk 
as  the  “patter”  of  a  charlatan.  The  causes 
of  epilepsy  are  numerous,  and  in  treating  the 
disease  the  first,  thing  to  he  done  is  to  find  out 
the  cause,  and  try  to  got  rid  of  it.  if  it  still 
exists.  Very  often  the  disease  depends  on 
some  external  cause  of  irritation,  which  may 
be  easily  removed;  but  not  by  taking  any 
number  of  bottles  of  auy  sortof  nostrum.  No 
one  but  a  quack  would  venture  the  opinion 
that  a  disease  which  may  be  due  to  any  oue 
of  several  causes,  which  appears  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forms, and  in  which  successful  treatment 
depends  ou  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  can  be  “cured” 
in  all  instances  by  a  nostrum  put  up  without 
any  acquaintance  with  the  patient  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  condition  or  of  the  predisposing  or 
immediate  causes  of  the  disease. 

Au  example  of  the  sharpers  who  hope  that 
those  to  whom  t  hey  write  will  prove  to  be  dis¬ 
honest  rascals,  is  a  fellow  who  is  sending  out 
from  this  city  "confidential”  circulars  over 
the  name  of  J.  Burt.  He  is  one  of  the  “saw 
dust  swindlers"— the  rascals  who  offer  coun¬ 
terfeit.  money  for  sale,  and  whose  methods 
have  already  been  exposed  at,  lougth  in  this 
department.  This  merely  adds  a  new  name 
to  the  list  of  such  rogues;  but  Burt,  which  is 
doubtless  au  alios,  may  be  the  alias  of  Bell, 
Elias,  or  any  of  the  other  scoundrels  who  have 
lately  been  trying  to  swindle  the  public  in 
the  same  way. 

The  South  is  being  flooded  by  one  Vasbur- 
ger,  of  Mexico,  Fa.,  with  circulars  setting 
forth  the  amazing  good  qualities  of  Swedish 
Clover,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  it  is 
much  better  than  Red  Glover,  growing  abun¬ 
dantly  on  the  sandy  barrens  and  the  poorest 
soil;  that  on  soil  unfit  for  any  other  crop  it 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  pasturage  and  sup¬ 
plies  a.  heavy  green  crop  for  turning  under  to 
improve  the  land;  that  it  springs  up  quickly 
when  pastured  down,  and  that,  no  drought  is 
so  severe  as  to  affect  it.  Now  this  would  all 
be  very  nice,  if  true;  but  there  is  not  a  word 
of  the  whole  circular  true,  and  if  Mr.  Vashur- 
ger  knows  this  to  lie  the  fact,  ho  is  one  of  the 
most  conscienceless  swindlers  out.  Alsike, 
or  Swedish  Clover,  is  intermediate  between 
Red  aud  White  Clover,  grows  like  the  White, 
with  ereepiug  stems  on  the  surface.  It  will 
grow  on  damp  lands  if  heavy  and  rich,  but 
will  not  grow  on  lighc,  dry,  sandy  soil.  At  its 
best,  it  makes  only  a  very  medium  crop  of 
hay,  and  has  but  little  value  for  ouriching 
land,  and  after  being  mowed  or  eaten  down 
in  the  Spring,  it  starts  very  slowly,  and  makes 
very  little  Fall  growth.  The  seed  is  on  sale 
by  all  seedsmen  at  about  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  six  pounds  seeds  an  acre. 

In  the  Rural  of  June  7  appeared  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Lyons  Silk  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  which  six  pieces  of  silk  were  offered 
for  85  cents,  12  for  60  cents  and  24  for  $1. 
Before  we  admitted  the  advertisement,  wo  in¬ 
quired  about  the  concern  and  were  told  that 
it  was  financially  sound;  the  agent  who  sent 
us  the  advertisement  has  an  excellent  stand¬ 
ing,  and  told  us  it  was  all  right;  and  there  was 
nothing  fraudulent  on  the  face  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  as  remnants  of  dry  goods  are  often 
sold  very  cheap.  We  find,  however,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  remnants  of  piece-silk,  as  the 
advertisement  intimated,  the  cheats  sent  pieces 
of  spool  silk  silk  threads — not  worth  even  a 
tenth  part  of  the  low  price  asked.  Such  a 
trick  is  a  gross  fraud.  We  notice  the  same 
advertisement  now  running  in  other  papers, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  name  and 
address.  The  Importers’  Silk  Co.,  or  this  city, 
appears  to  be  au  alias  of  the  Boston  swindle. 

The  Grape  vine  Raspberry  is  a  humbug 
which  is  being  peddled  about  in  the  West  by 
agents  from  an  Iowa  nursury.  It  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  something  marvelous  and  cheap  at  six 
for  a  dollar.  Keep  the  dollar  and  get  the 
plant  in  the  woods.  It  is  probably  the  Red- 
flowering  Raspberry— Rubus  odoratus. 
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THEOD  WINKLE  BROWN  BUYS  A  FARM. 

TKN  ACRES  ENOUGH ;  OR,  A  MODEL  FARM. 

NO.  II. 

MID  SUMMER  FARM  READING. 

Homebody  wrote  a  hook  on  “20  Acres 
Enough,”  hut  I  had  always  thought  that  20 
acres  were  too  much,  and  argued  that  10 
acres  would  make  a  bettor  (shaped  little  farm, 
be  handier  to  get  around,  and  so  would  save 
just  half  t  he  work,  and  I  think  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  80  necessary  in  making  agriculture  pay  as 
for  a  farmer  to  te  saving;  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  do  like  to  be  saving  and  economical 
with,  it  has  always  been  work  I  have  wasted 
very  little  of  it  in  my  life.  With  this  idea  in 
my  head,  I  inquired  uround  and  found  that 
Job  Smith  had  just  what  1  wanted.  Re  spoke 
very  highly  of  a  patch  of  10  acres  that  lay 
along  a  mud  road  up  the  creek  where  I  would 
not  be  bothered  by  people  always  stopping, 
and  he  assured  me  that  the  taxes  would  not  la? 
as  high  as  elsewhere,  and  that  if  my  crops 
should  happen  to  fui),  I  would  not  be  out  of 
pocket  so  much,  and  go  growling  around, 

“  There  is  no  telling  just  what  you  can  make 
on  10  acres,”  said  he,  beginning  to  figure  on 
a  shingle.  “  Forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
400  in  all,  at  SO  emit*,  $200.  Wheat,  %  bushels 
to  the  acre,  350  bushels,  worth  $350.  Oats, 
40  bushels  to  the  acre,  to  10  acres  400,  worth 
$200.  Potatoes.  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  10 
acres,  t,000.  valued  at  $4001  Now.  you  see 
that  nil  amounts  to — hold  on!  4  noughts  is  4, 
put  down  the  4  aud  curry  the  nought:  1  is  1, 
3’*  a  3,  aud  5’s  a  5,  multiply  by  the  divisor, 
and  throw  out  the  half  cents,  and  you  see  you 
have  from  10 acres  $1,150!  Now  you  will  find  no 
better  investment  for  your  money,  and”—  I 
took  it  on  the  spot  and  paid  the  cash. 

I  have  laid  off  to  begin  farming  next  year 
in  earnest,  as  it  is  too  late  now,  and  1  want  it 
understood  that  1  am  going  to  do  it  on  my 
own  hook.  An  agent  who  was  in  town  to  day 
wanted  me  to  take  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
but  I  told  him  I  thought  1  guessed  I  could  get 
along  without  anything  of  that  kind  for 
awhile;  that  1  had  a  set  of  bruins  which  I 
could  turn  to  almost  any  use,  and  was  going 
it  alone,  or  bust.  1  have  got  so  far  without 
asking  for  advice.  Mine  shall  be  a  model 
farm,  you  can  rest  assured.  Home  people  may 
think  the  plantation  somewhat  small :  but  1U 
acres  look  like  a  pretty  big  piece  of  the  United 
States  aud  Territories  to  a  man  with  a  hoe  in 
his  hand  and  a  stitch  in  his  back.  It  is  exactly 
as  extensive  as  I  want.  1  shall  put  up  a  pn- 
villa — or  a  villa  without  the  pay— right  off, 
ami  liquidate  the  debts  with  next  year’s  crops, 
so  you  observe  that  1  will  know’  just  where  to 
haul  my  produce  without  any  trouble  of  hunt¬ 
ing  around  for  a  buyer,  aud  having  to  take 
just  what  I  can  get. 

The  question  is  often  discussed  whether 
spring  plowing  or  winter  plowing  is  the  best. 
I  shall  do  my  plowing  certainly  in  Winter,  for 
auy  one  can  see  that  you  will  not  then  suffer 
from  sunstrokes.  It  is  the  pleasantest  time, 
you  will  admit.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
raiud  whether  it  is  lietter  to  drill  com  or  sow 
it  broadcast.  1  prefer  the  latter  as  better  in 
many  respects,  in  that  way  1  can  sit  in  a  top 
buggy  aud  drive  through  tbe  Held,  and  scat¬ 
ter  it  with  the  greatest  ease  and  success. 
Between  the  rows  of  wheat  1  shall  put  rows 
of  barley.  This  is  something  most  formers 
have  not.  got  onto  yet,  ns  a  general  thing.  By 
do.ug  this,  yon  see,  I  w  ill  get  two  crops  off 
of  one  patch  at  harvest,  where  farmers  uow 
ouly  get  one.  I  wouldn’t  worry  much  if  there 
was  a  little  cheat  in  my  grain,  for  auy  oue 
would  expect  that.  Wheat  should  have  one 
good  plowing  after  it  is  a  foot  high,  aud  then 
111  go— or  send— over  it  twice  with  the  hoe, 
This  stimulates  the  vines  aud  makes  them  seud 
out  their  vigorous  tendrils  to  twine  around  the 
poles  and  crawl  up  and  look  around  the  field, 
and  hold  a  high  head.  I  will  not  cut  it  until 
it  is  well  in  tassel. 

There  are  a  number  of  stumps  on  my  do¬ 
main;  these  1  shall  pull  out  and  utilise  the 
holes  the}'  leave  by  putting  a  peck  or  so  of 
potatoes  iu  each.  By  this,  immense  quantities 
of  the  ruberous  toot — I  mean,  the  tuberous- 
root — will  all  grow  iu  a  bole,  so  they  will  bo 
ready  to  quarry  auy  time  I  want  them  in  the 
Winter,  which  will  save  me  the  work  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  putting  them  in  other  holes.  If  they 
don’t  come  up,  l  am  sure  of  having  a  peek  of 
potatoes  there  anyhow  the  next  W  inter.  Po¬ 
tato  bushes  absorb  the  potatoes,  so  1  shall  cut 
them  off  just  above  ground  so  everything  will 
go  to  potato.  This  I  got  out  of  my  owu  head. 
By  experimenting  a  little  1  will  know  just 
w  hen  to  cut  my  corn-stalks  aud  send  them  to 
the  distillery,  by  the  flow  of  the  juice.  The 
older  The  stalks  are,  of  course,  the  older  will 
be  the  whiskey.  Anybody  ought  to  easily 
see  that  oats  ought  to  te  planted  in  small 
round  plots  so  when  it  is  rip«  you  will  only 


need  to  tie  a  string  around  each  sheaf  standing 
and  then  saw  it  off.  It  will  be  a  natural  sheaf 
and  nature  is  better  than  art.  Back  of  the 
barn  I  will  plant  a  few  small  haystacks,  they 
grow  up  somewhat,  like  mushrooms,  and  do 
not  need  cultivating  if  the  soil  is  rich.  I  will 
keep  a  few  herds  of  bumble-bees  for  honey,  as 
t  hey  are  larger  than  the  small  common  species, 
but  1  will  keep  them  shut  up  iu  their  kennels, 
so  they  wont  be  flying  around  biting  every¬ 
body  and  neglecting  business.  Honey  is  very 
nice  to  put  on  the  table  when  you  have  no 
visitors.  Weevils!  yes.  I  think  1  will  have  to 
have  a  few  weevils  on  the  place  for  the  Bake  of 
variety.  I  do  not  know  how  you  cultivate 
them  as  yet.:  all  the  farmers  have  them  and 
they  are  not  going  to  get  ahead  of  me.  I  must 
look  around  and  get  some  good  hominy  plants 
before  Bpring  set*  in.  T  am  fond  of  it.  I 
sowed  beet  seed  in  my  little  garden  spot  in 
town  this  Spring,  for  I  am  fond  of  them,  but 
though  the  plant*  grew- high  enough,  they  nev¬ 
er  blossomed  and  I  did  not  get  a  beet.  I’ll  try 
pome  different  seed  next  year.  I  will  want  a 
few  three  year-old  yearling  cows  of  tbe  Blue 
John  stripe,  some  pigs  of  the  Light  Brahma 
pattern,  and  a  yokeor  twoof  good  stout  Dom¬ 
inick  horses  to  ride  behind. 

There  is  no  telling  just  how  far  agriculture 
can  be  pushed  if  you  go  at  it  in  earnest,  and 
bring  a  little  good,  uncommon  sense  along  to 
aid  you.  Parties  visiting  mv  model  farm  (be- 
tw'een  meals)  will  be  cheerfully  shown  all 
over  tbe  whole  teu  acres  without  charge. 

BROWN. 


for  lUoninx. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS.’  RAY  CLARK. 


ABOUT  HOME  PLACES  OF  ATTRACTION 
NEAR-BY  TOWN. 

Among  the  many  near-by  places  visited  by 
those  who  take  short  aud  occasional  trips  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hummer  there  are  two,  vis.,  Morris¬ 
town  and  Patnrapo,  which,  if  their  pleasures 
are  enjoyed  by  many,  they  arc  not  often  writ¬ 
ten  of.  Patnrapo  beiug  tbe  nearest  to  New 
York,  we  will  speak  of  that  first. 

Crossing  Liberty  Street  Ferry,  and  taking 
the  Central  Railroad  care,  you  reach  l’amrapo 
in  about  25  minutes,  so  that  a  family  party 
can  spend  an  enjoyable  day  here  with  but  lit 
tie  expense.  Jersey  City,  of  which  Patnrapo 
is  a  part,  is  quite  noted  for  it*  yachts,  aud 
many  will  be  seen  at  the  beach,  where  a  sail 
can  be  enjoyed  as  well.  You  can  also  have  a 
plunge  amid  tbe  waves,  which,  if  nut  very 
boisterous,  dash  in  and  out  with  just  enough 
force  to  be  agreeable.  The  scenery  all  around 
is  very  picturesque,  and  artists  would  find 
ample  acopd  tor  their  powers,  whicu  need  not 
be  extraordinary  in  order  to  make  an  attract¬ 
ive  sketch.  It  is  just  tbe  place  where  a  pic¬ 
nic  party  cau  enjoy  a  ramble  through  the 
woods,  which  are  a  short  distance  from  the 
beach,  aud  gather  nuts,  grasses,  ferns,  mosses, 
etc.,  spread  luncheon  ou  out*  of  the  tables  or 
rocks,  aud  have  a  good  time  generally  with¬ 
out  encountering  a  crowd.  Iu  short,  Patnrapo 
is  a  very  nice  little  place,  and  wo  advise  the 
author  to  pay  a  visit  there  as  well  as  the  art¬ 
ist,  for  it  is  a  romantic  place  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  many  of  the  stories  told  by  the  suitors 
uud  residents,  and,  indeed,  having  a  view  of 
the  bay  and  the  other  surroundings  just  at 
sunset,  when  a  light  breeze  was  springing  up, 
and  tbe  katy  dids  do  ng  their  best,  the  moon 
about  to  shine  forth,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
stories  told. 

Some  time  ago  a  party  of  four  (just  enough 
to  be  jolly)  started  out  for  a  sail  ou  the  blue 
waters  at  Pamrapo.  They  were  all  singers, 
and  while  enjoying  the  balmy  uir  and  the 
moonlight,  their  sweet  voices  floated  out  upon 
the  tide.  Somehow  or  other  the  wiud  grew' 
suddenly  sharp,  and  there  being  only  one 
gentleman  aboard,  he  had  all  lie  could  do  to 
munage  the  sails.  Two  of  the  ladies  were 
very  brave,  one  steering  with  admirable  skill, 
while  the  other  used  equally  as  much  iu  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  third,  aud  youngest  lady 
from  upsetting  the  boat — which  she  eventually 
did.  Tbe  recently  happy  party  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  water,  but  as  they  were  near  the 
shore,  and  help  being  at  baud,  they  escaped 
without  further  iujury  than  au  uncomfortable 
ducking.  The  timid  ladv  received  ample  com¬ 
pensation,  however,  ms  the  owner  of  the  yacht 
taught,  her  to  overcome  her  fear  of  water,  aud 
now  she  is  a  splendid  sailor,  enjoying  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  boatiug  every  day,  as  their  Country 
home  is  not  far  distant.  This  little  story  goes 
to  show  that  l’amrapo  is  undoubtedly  au  at¬ 
tractive  place. 

Morristown,  which  is  reached  in  about  45  to 
50  minutes  from  Hoboken  ou  the  Delaware 
Road,  abounds  iu  historical  places,  beautiful 
scenery  and  charming  drives.  The  home  of 
Na*t,  the  well-known  artist,  is  here,  as  well  as 
the  homes  of  many  New-Yorkers,  all  of  which 
are.  picturesque  iu  appearance.  Tbe  principal 
avenue  of  a  morning  and  about  live  in  the 


afternoon,  is  just  alive  with  "all  kinds  of  vehi¬ 
cles  drawn  along  by  spirited  horses.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  fashionable  and, 
altogether  tbe  scene  is  very  like  one  in  New 
York,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  After  a  pleasant  and 
not  long  drive  from  the  depot,  you  reach 
Washington's  Headquarters,  where  the  Father 
of  our  country  really  lived  for  several  months. 
The  house  is  a  low,  unpretentious  one,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  nicely -kept gardens,  around  which 
are  many  old  caunou.  No  charge  is  asked  for 
admittance,  but  all  are  required  to  register 
their  names.  Much  of  the  old  furniture  used 
by  George  and  Martha  Washington  still  re¬ 
mains  here.  The  halls  are  wide  and  contain 
several  ancient  clocks,  chairs  and  settees. 

There  are  four  rooms  on  each  floor,  making 
eight  in  all.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  parlor, 
libraiy.  dining  aud  drawing-room.  The  sec¬ 
ond  floor  has  also  a  wide  hall,  in  which  stands 
a  piano,  very  old,  hut  being  enclosed  in  a 
glass  case,  is  preserved  from  careless  hands. 
The  bed  and  dressing  rooms  are  on  this  floor. 
In  the  parlor  is  another  piano,  which  is  even 
older  than  the  oue  mentioned,  but  it  is  open 
generally,  and  if  you  wish  so  to  do,  you  can 
call  forth  several  cracked  tunes  from  the  in¬ 
strument.  Among  the  numerous  interesting 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  various  rooms  are 
many  handsome  portraits  of  George  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Washington.  Paul  Revere,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons.  A  great  deal  of  import¬ 
ant  writiug  is  framed  and  adorns  the  walls, 
among  which  is  the  last-  letter  Washington 
ever  penned.  The  same  old  desk  and  chair 
which  he  used  are  still  in  the  library,  as  well 
as  the  old  mail-bags  which  s  ere  in  use  at  that 
time.  Something  worth  seeing  is  the  crimson 
velvet  suit  worn  at  the  Inauguration  Ball.  It 
has  been  well  preserved,  and  is  simply  mag¬ 
nificent.  Lady  Washington's  dressing-case  is 
of  pure  onyx  and  is  in  good  condition,  save 
one  small  crack  through  the  center,  which  is 
easily  discerned.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see 
yourself  iu  the  mirrors  which  once  reflected 
the  faces  of  these  honored  aud  beloved  persons. 

The  nicest  object  for  inspection  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  is  a  superb  stuffed  eagle,  suspended 
above  a  mirror  liauging  over  a  table.  A  uioug 
the  little  curiosities  may  be  seen  a  tiuy  pieeeof 
the  shawl  worn  by  George  Washington  when 
he  was  baptized  in  infancy;  and  a  ncedlo-boob 
embroidered  by  a  lady  some  150  years  ugo.  is 
a  piece  of  art  In  Itself,  and  if  our  memory 
does  not  fail  us,  it  is  the  only  relic  in  tbe  whole 
house  tearing  testimony  of  whut  u  woman 
has  done.  You  ran  spend  many  hours  instruc¬ 
tively  in  this  building,  but  the  delightful  drive 
through  the  open  country  must  not  be  missed. 
There  are  many  lovely  spots  on  the  road.  To¬ 
ward  the  plains  is  a  large  lake  which  receives 
the  water  as  it  flows  over  a  dam.  It  tears  no 
name,  but  might  be  properly  called  Crystal 
Lake,  or  Minnehaha,  for  the  little  ripples 
dance  uud  glide  along  so  gracefully.  Further 
on  is  another  pond,  in  the  center  of  which 
Nature  has  erected  a  beautiful  little  green- 
covered  arbor,  where  the  venturesome  can  sit 
and  look  around  upon  a  scene  enchanting  and 
inspiring.  A  highly  enjoyable  time  may  be 
spent  in  Morristown  and  vicinity. 

VIVIAN  WHITEFIELD. 


GOOD  MANNERS  IN  CHILDREN. 


How  necessary  that  mothers  should  teach 
their  children  to  be  polite  both  ut  borne  and 
abroad.  It  would  be  well  for  all  children  if 
they  were  thoroughly  instructed  iu  good  man¬ 
ners,  for  politeness  is  but  the  outgrowth  of 
habitual  good  manners.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
for  mothers  to  so  train  their  childreu  that  their 
society  might  prove  a  pleasure,  aud  not  an  an¬ 
noyance  f— that  they  might  please  aud  a  ttract  , 
rather  than  disgust  and  repel  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact? 

A  boy  or  girl  with  au  uncouth,  untrained 
manner  is  hard  to  be  endured,  except  by  a 
foud  mother;  aud  there  are  more  untraiued 
children  tbau  may  be  at  first  supposed.  While 
staying  at  tbe  seashore  last  Summer,  although 
there  were  many  children  there,  yet  how  few 
were  really  well  behaved;  and  it  is  but  little 
wonder  that  people  are  so  reluctant  to  receive 
childreu  us  boarders,  for  in  many  cases  tho 
mothers  seem  utterly  indifferent  to  any  annoy¬ 
ance  their  children  may  cause  others.  A  babe 
knows  but  little  at  first,  but  must  be  gradual¬ 
ly  taught  or  learn  from  the  example  of  those 
around,  and  a  mother  has  it  iu  her  power  to 
form  her  children's  manners  as  she  desires; 
but  how  rnauy  mothers  allow  their 
children  to  follow  their  owu  will  at  all 
times  and  iu  all  places.  A  child  gets 
down  from  the  table,  it  may  te  with 
greasy  fingers,  or  with  a  part  of  tbe  dinner 
in  its  hands;  runs  from  room  to  room, 
leaving  bread  or  cake  upon  an  upholstered 
chair  or  table.  Or  it  may  happen  that  J ohnny 
wants  something  to  eat  between  meals.  It  is 
right  that-  Johnny  should  have  something  to 
eat  when  be  is  hungry,  but  it  is  also  proper 
for  Johnny’s  mamma  to  neat  him  in  a  chair 
while  eating,  and  after  he  b;»s  finished  to  teach 


him  to  wipe  his  hands  upon  a  napkin,  thus 
insuring  safety  to  the  furniture,  as  well  as  to 
the  clothing  of  those  who  enter  the  house.  A 
child  should  be  early  taught  te  eat  properly. 
It  is  some  trouble  for  a  mother.  I  am  well 
aware;  but  few  desirable  results  are  achieved 
without  trouble,  and  a  boy  taught  courtesy 
in  his  earl}-  childhood  will  have  an  case  of 
manner  when  older  grown,  that  can  never  te 
attained  by  the  man  whose  early  education 
has  been  neglected  in  tbis  respect.  It  is  but 
little  trouble  to  teach  a  boy  to  remove  his  hat 
as  he  enters  the  house,  or  to  bow  to  his  mother’s 
guests  as  he  enters  tbe  parlor.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  wait  until  he  is  an  awkward,  half- 
grown  boy  before  teaching  him  this,  and  it  is 
but  little  trouble  to  teach  a  girl  lady-like  man¬ 
ners,  to  teach  her  to  talk  in  a«ensib]e,straight- 
forward  way  without  a  senseless  giggle. 

It  would  te  well,  oh  busy  mother!  if  you 
would  spend  a  little  time  in  instructing  your 
children  in  these  necessary  matters.  They 
may  not  seem  important  to  you,  but  your 
boys  aud  girls  are  to  go  out  into  tbe  world 
there  to  be  judged  by  strangers.  If  they  are 
well-bred,  they  will  receive  a  consideration 
that  cau  never  be  accorded  to  an  impolite  and 
ill-bred  person.  It  will  te  but  right  for  you, 
who  should  of  all  others,  have  your  children’s 
welfare  most  at  heart,  to  carefully  train  them 
in  these  important  details,  that  they  may  de¬ 
velop  into  well-bred  men  and  women,  truthful , 
kind  and  considerate  of  other's  feelings.  These 
are  the  qualities  of  a  true  lady  or  gentleman ; 
aud  politeness  is  the  outward  expression  of 
these  qualities.  vay  violet. 


A  VAIN-GLORIOUS  SPIRIT. 


The  vanity  of  woman-kind  has  become  a 
sort  of  proverb,  and  the  sentiment  is  rather 
prevalent  that  they  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
quality.  But  do  we  not  see  amazing  instances 
of  it  iu  the  sterner  sex  at  times?  Iu  nothing  is 
it  more  manifest  than  iu  the  opinion  each 
man  seems  to  hold  of  himself  us  the  great 
matrimonial  prize  in  the  market.  A  group 
were  discussing  a  young  lady,  who  had  lately 
married  not  very  advantageously,  when  the 
veriest  loafer  of  the  town  remarked  that  if 
“Miss  B.  had  done  as  she  ought  to.  she  might 
have  bad  a  very  different  future:  she  might 
hove  married  me."  Tho  assurance  and  grav¬ 
ity  of  his  manner,  set  even  the  rough  crowd 
in  a  roar. 

A  much  widowed  professional  man  had  the 
pleasant  custom  of  always  looking  out  for  a 
successor  to  bis  last  wife,  who  had  a  snug  little 
fortune.  He  once  cast  his  eyes  ou  a  young 
widow  friend,  with  a  pretty  little  property, 
and  at  once  elected  her  to  fill  the  vacant  place 
iu  bis  heart  aud  home.  But  she  did  not  respond 
favorably.  He  was  a  very  decided  man,  and 
wrote  at  once,  demanding  to  “know  why  she 
would  not  have  him.” 

Bhe  curtly  replied,  “because  she  did  not 
want  him :”  and  for  once  his  vanity  bad  a  set¬ 
back.  1  think  he  is  looking  out  now-  for  “num¬ 
ber  five.” 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man,  as  well  as  a 
woman,  “not  to  thiuk  more  highly  of  himself 
tbau  be  ought  to  think.”  Buch  a  spirit  of 
vain-glory  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  many 
humiliating  providences.  rosa. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  stone-cut¬ 
ter,  Miss  Nelly  Arthur,  the  President’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  her  owu  bands  set  oue  of  the  stones 
iu  position  at  the  top  of  the  Washington  Mou- 
ument  the  other  day. 


Domestic  0conmm) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


“CHARITY’S”  OFFER. 


Oh  my!  Oh  goodness  gracious!  Oh  um- 
yum-yutu!  “Charity’s”  had  an  offer!  And 
she  didn’t  accept?  “Oh  Charity,  ’  “Charity!” 
She  wouldu’t  have  him  because  he  was  only 
“one  of  the  neighbor’s  boys,*’ instead  of  the 
plumed  knight  with  good  broadsword  and 
gleam  iug  lance!  Maybesbe  would  have  looked 
favorably  upon  bis  suit  »f  be  had  been  tha 
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young;  gentleman  from  the  city  instead  of 
merely  a  “  neighbor’s  boy.”  I  know  dozens  of 
girls  who  are  waiting  for  “the  young  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  city”  to  come  with  his  delicate 
hands,  curled  mustache,  smooth,  clerky  man¬ 
ners  and  empty  purse,  and  capture  their 
coyisb  hearts  and  bear  them  away  to  his  lux¬ 
urious  home  in  the  upper  story  of  a  flat.  Some 
of  them  first  wanted  the  plumed  knight  with 
t  he  white  charger  and  gleaming  lance,  but  ns 
he  came  not,  they  concluded  that  they  would 
accept  a  nice  young  gentleman  from  the  city. 
That  person,  however,  seemed  scarce,  and 
now  they  are  anxious  to  capture  “  oue  of  the 
neighbor’s  boys. ” 

But  wasn’t  she  anxious  to  tell  us  of  her 
“  offer?”  Hardly  had  the  “  boy”  escaped  a 
life  of  misery  with  a  chronically  discontented 
wife,  r.hau  she  flew  to  her  pen  and  told  the 
Rural  family  all  about  it,  so  that  we  might 
properly  abase  ourselves. 

“Charity,”  dear,  you  didn't  have  to  take 
the  fellow  simply  because  he  offered  to  throw 
himself  away;  but  wasn’t  your  mention  of  the 
affair  rather  indelicately  sudden?  I  know 
some  ladies  who  kept  such  matters  a  profound 
secret  until  after  they  were  married.  Is  it 
proper  to  gloat,  over  and  make  public  mentiou 
of  your  conquests  as  they  occur? 

One  thing  surprises  mo,  and  I  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation:  “Chanty”  speaks  of  milking,  feediug 
calves,  pigs,  etc.  If  she  does  these  things, 
what  in  the  world  do  her  father  and  brothers 
do?  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  milking  and 
feeding  calves  aud  pigs  were  fashionable  pur¬ 
suits  for  agricultural  ladies;  but  at  present 
such  practices  are  kuowu  ouly  among  for¬ 
eigners  and  the  poor,  low-down,  hand-to- 
mouth  farmers.  It  is  highly  proper  and  very 
desirable  for  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  to 
know  how  to  do  these  things,  because  acci¬ 
dents  are  liable  to  happen  and  emergencies 
arise  at  any  time:  but  no  farmer  who  is  worthy 
of  the  name  wdl  require  his  wife  or  daughter 
to  start  fires  iu  the  morning,  milk  cows  or 
feed  calves  and  pigs  regularly,  in  addition  to 
house- work.  Only  the  half-civilized  boors  do 
that. 

1  wonder  what  the  little  lady  who  manages 
the  house  I  am  in  would  sav  if  I  was  to  request 
her  to  start  the  Hres,  milk,  feed  pigs,  etc.? 
She  has  doue  these  things  for  me  without 
being  asked;  but  when  t  remember  the  latent 
gleam  that  lurks  iu  her  bright  eyes,  I  hardly 
think  it  would  bo  healthy  to  request  her  to  do 
them  regularly.  “Illinois.” 

- ♦♦♦ 

THE  HANDY  WOMAN. 

Is  she  not  a  blessing  to  the  household  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  possess  her,  be  she  mother, 
auntie,  daughter,  or  even  transient  visitor, 
asking  us  the  ingenuity,  the  knack,  well  the 
“gumption”  is  the  word  after  all  -is  there, 
and  she  is  willing  to  exercise  it. 

We  may  all  be  annoyed  at  the  creaking 
doors,  but  the  Handy  Woman,  who  is  not  a 
myth,  sets  to  work  to  apply  u  remedy.  She 
has  an  implement  of  her  own  invention  and 
manufacture,  which  consists  of  a  stick  .  t  hard 
wood  having  a  block  of  wood  fastened  to  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  act  us  a  lever.  She  goes 
about  the  house  with  this  tool,  a  vial  of’ oil 
and  a  feather,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  volunteer 
assistant  to  raise  the  doors,  leaves  smoothly 
working  hinges,  instead  of  discordantly  noisy 
ones. 

On  a  rainy  day  or  a  holiday,  the  Handy 
Woman  invites  all  the  recreant  clocks  in  the 
house  to  a  general  muster,  inquires  into  the 
whvsand  wherefores  of  their  delinquency, 
and  cleans  and  oils  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
they  are  encouraged  to  better  behavior  for  a 
time.  The  sewing  machiue  is  completely  ta¬ 
ken  apart,  wnen  necessary,  inspected  and 
readjusted.  It  Ls  exceedingly  difficult  for  her 
to  confess  a  thing  is  worn  out,  so  great  is  her 
repairing  instinct.  Workmen  sometimes  de¬ 
clare  that  a  certain  needed  repair  cannot  be 
made,  until  she  proves  the  contrary  by  defi 
uite  instructions. 

She  begs  a  reprieve  for  the  superannuated 
tin-ware  about  to  be  cast  out  into  the  waste. 
“Don’t  throw  that  away,  I  can  mend  it  so  that 
it  will  do  a  while  longer,”  she  says;  then  out 
come  the  soldering  implements,  and  the 
work  Is  soon  done.  The  ordinary  contrivan¬ 
ces  aud  economies  of  sewing  and  mending 
are  mere  child’s  play  to  this  factotum,  but 
they  are  numberless. 

A  delicate  silk  dress  brought  from  London 
as  a  present  by  a  traveling  friend  became  soil¬ 
ed  by  an  accident.  Great  was  the  lame ntu- 
tiou  thereat,  it  could  not  be  matched,  the 
dress  was  ruined.  “Let  me  take  It,"  said  the 
Handy  Woman,  aud  she  vanished  out  of  our 
sight.  When  she  reappeared,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  with  the  dress  upon  her  arm,  no 
trace  of  the  discoloration  could  lie  found;  the 
restoration  was  complete. 

After  she  had  teased  the  grateful  owner  for 
a  time  until  the  mystification  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  her,  the  witch  revealed  the  secret:— It 
Was  water  colors!  She  had  mixed  aud  touched 


with  the  brush  uron  an  out-of-the-way  portion 
of  the  garment  until  the  exact  shade  was  ob¬ 
tained,  after  which  the  restoration  of  the  color 
to  the  injured  place  was  hut  the  work  of  a 
moment.  With  the  same  useful  medium  she 
tints  faded  plumes  and  feather  tips  till  they 
are  made  suitable  once  more  for  adornment. 
A  black  straw  hat  grows  rusty  by  use;  she 
freshens  and  renews  by  manipulating  it  with 
French  dressing. 

The  Handy  Woman  loves  a  superabundance 
of  pockets  as  well  as  any  boy,  and  puts  them 
to  a  somewhat  similar  use  When  having  a 
new  dress  cut,  her  first  order  to  the  dressmaker 
is: — “Give  me  plenty  of  pockets,  and  you  may 
build  a  dress  around  them  ns  you  choose.”  As 
a  traveling  companion  she  is  invaluable.  In  an 
emergency  she  may  be  safely  called  upon  for 
every  known  and  unknown  remedy  and  ap¬ 
pliance;  she  never  fails  under  the  most  trying 
requirements.  It  is  against  her  principles  to 
be  found  wanting  in  case  of  need,  and  her  in- 
veutive  faculty  tills  every  gap.  She  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  wonder  of  the  dependent,  ineffi¬ 
cient.  “weak  sister,”  whose  untrained  powers 
cause  her  to  bo  a  dead  weight  upon  every  one 
on  whom  she  has  any  claim, 

This  most  delightful  character— our  heroine 
— is  but  the  type  of  a  sisterhood  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment 
confound  her  with  the  so-called  Strong-minded 
Woman,  who  is  of  au  entirely  different  elass, 
with  whom  my  pen  has  no  concern  at  present. 

The  treasures  of  experience  and  invention  of 
the  Handy  Woman  are  blessing  the  world  con¬ 
tinually.  Long  may  she  Jive,  and  may  her 
tribe  increase!  mary  winchester. 

- 4  ♦  ♦ - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


,  CUCUMBER  pickles. 

Pick  and  wash  clean  with  a  cloth,  put  them 
in  a  wooden  tub  or  pail,  make  a  strong  brine 
of  rock  salt,  enough  to  cover  them  well,  aud 
pour  on  scalding  hot.  Let  stand  U4  hours, 
thou  take  out  and  put  them  in  good,  sharp 
cider  vinegar;  add  a  tablespoon ful  of  pulver¬ 
ized  alum  to  a  gallon  of  vinegar;  spice  to 
taste.  Never  out  o r  bruise  a  cucumber  for  a 
pickle.  I  have  pickles  that  were  made  a  year 
ago,  that  are  now  as  free  from  scum  as  the 
day  they  were  made.  They  are  in  the  same 
vinegar,  and  never  have  been  scalded. 

A  farmer's  wife, 

urine  pickles. 

Take  a  stoue  jar  and  sprinkle  some  coarse 
rock  salt  ou  the  bottom;  then  put  in  a  layer 
of  cucumbers,  then  a  layer  of  salt  until  you 
have  the  jar  full.  Thoy  will  make  a  brine  for 
themselves.  As  they  settle  down,  fill  up  if 
you  wish  to.  When  wanted  Tor  use,  take  out 
what  is  required,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
them;  soak  until  fresh  enough,  then  put  into 
vinegar.  To  keep  pickles  free  from  scum, 
they  must  be  washed  dean  and  the  little  black 
prickles  removed.  g. 

BI  Rlj'8-NEST  PUDDING. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  nicest  simple 
puddings  that  I  know  of,  and  is  quite  harm¬ 
less  for  children;  Pare  tart  cooking-apples, 
core— leaving  the  apple  whole— fill  the  bottom 
of  a  pudding  dish  with  them,  set  into  a  steam¬ 
er  and  steam  until  tender.  Pour  over  a  cus¬ 
tard  made  of  oue  quart  of  milk,  four  beaten 
eggs,  sugar  and  flavoring  to  taste.  Continue 
steaming  until  the  custard  has  “set.” 

MRS.  c. 

IRON  RUST. 

Dissolve  half  a  teaspoonful  of  oxalic  acid  in 
part  of  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  dip  the  rust 
spots  in  this  for  a  short  time,  then  rinse  iu 
several  waters.  As  the  acid  is  a  poison,  groat 
care  must  be  used  in  setting  it  aside,  and  one 
must  be  sure  of  putting  it  out  of  reach  of  the 
children.  c  K 

- - 

HINTS. 

Never  put  a  hot  iron  directly  upon  silk— it 
takes  the  life  out  of  it. 

Cook  a  dish  of  rice  or  oatmeal  while  dinner 
is  iu  preparation  and  set  aside  for  tea.  Eat 
with  cream. 

When  rnakiug  hash,  add  half  a  cup  of  rich 
milk  or  cream  just  before  removing  from  the 
tire. 

Protect  woolens  from  moths  by  keeping 
them  in  thick  cotton  or  lmen  bags.  Tie  tightly. 

Black  stockings  for  children  are  as  fashion¬ 
able  this  season  as  they  were  last. 

Pork  aud  grease  are  not  the  most  health¬ 
giving  foods  one  can  eat  duritig  the  “dog- 
days.” 

Hors  lord’s  Acid  Phosphate 
For  Nervousness,  Jndlicestlon,  efc. 

Send  to  the  Itum ford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  1.,  for  pamphlet.  Mailed  free 
— Adv. 

- - - 

The  Horslonl  Almanac  mul  Cook  Hook, 

sent  free  on  application  to  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  K.  I.  .1  «/#•, 


pi,sccUancau0  gtdmtijsittfl. 


KING’S  EVIL 

Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Scrofula 
because  of  a  superstition  that  it  could  bo 
cured  by  a  king's  touch.  The  world  ls 
wiser  now,  and  knows  that 

SCROFULA 

can  only  he  cured  by  a  thorough  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If  this  is  neglected, 
the  disease  porpetUfttfcs  its  taint  through 
generation  after  generation.  Among  its 
earlier  symptomatic  developments  are 
Eo/.enia,  Cutaneous  15m  pt  Ions,  Tu¬ 
mors,  lioils.  Carbuncles,  Erysipelas, 
Purulent.  I  lccrs,  Nervous  mid  Phy¬ 
sical  Collapse,  etc.  If  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Itlieu mutism.  Scrofulous  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases, 
Tubercular  Consumption,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  dangerous  or  fatal  maladies,  are 
produced  by  it. 


Mid-Summer  Offering. 

CLUB  PREMIUMS 

OF  THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


Things  Useful  and  Needful  in 
Every  Family— A  Little  Lei¬ 
sure  Time  Well  Paid 
by  Securing  Clubs 


FOR  THE 


IUIUAL  MW-VOItiiin. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  liberal  inducements!! 


Is  the  only  powerful  and  always  reliable 
blood-purifying  medicine.  It  is  so  effect¬ 
ual  an  alterative  that  it  eradicates  from 
the  system  Hereditary  Serofula,  and 
the  kindred  poisons  of  contagious  diseases 
and  mercury.  At  the  same  time  it  on* 
riches  and  vitalizes  the  blood,  restoring 
healthful  anion  to  the  vital  organs  and 
rejuvenating  the  entire  system.  This  great 

Regenerative  Medicine 

Is  composed  of  the  genuine  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla ,  with  Yellow  Dock ,  S til- 
liny  (a,  tin-  Iodides  of  1‘atassivm  and 
Iron,  and  other  ingredients  of  great  po¬ 
tency.  carefully  and  scientifically  coin- 
pounded.  Its  formula  is  generally  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  the  best, 
physicians  constantly  prescribe  AYER’S 
Saks auak u. la  as  an 

Absolute  Cure 

For  all  diseases  caused  by  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  Tt,  is  concentrated  to  the  high¬ 
est  practicable  degree,  far  beyond  nny 
other  preparation  for  which  like  effects 
are  claimed,  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest, 
as  well  as  the  best  blood  purifying  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  world. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Analytical  Chemists. j 
Sold  by  all  Druggists:  price  $1;  six 
bottles  for  $5. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI 

BY  HUAI!.  POSTPAID- 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  IVIedlcnl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  nmn.  A  book  for  every  man.  younx.  nilddln- 
uuod  and  old.  it  contains  129  prescriptions  ror  all 
acute  and  chronic  discuses,  each  ouc  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  St  years  Is  such  hh  probably  never  bciore 
fe'l  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  ■«»'•  paxes,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  lansll a. etn boosed  covers,  niil  xlU, 
Riiarantccd  to  la*  u  finer  work  In  every  sense-  me. 
ctnuilcal.  literary  and  professional-  ihun  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  12.30,  or  thr  money  will 
be  refunded  In  eve,  v  Instunee.  Price  only  *1,10  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents  .Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  he  read  hy  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  nUlIrted  for  relief,  tt  will 
benefit  all.  /.nation  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  or  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
xunrdlnti,  Instructor  or  clergyman,  irponou? 

Addren-t  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  IV.  H. 
Parker,  No  4  Rulfinch  Street,  Boston,  M a>  s . ,  who  may 
beconsulted  on  all  diseases  reiiulrlnx  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TJ'T'  a  w  ols 
eases  that  have  bullied  the  skill  of  IlXi  AL  all 
other  physicians  a  sneelalty  Such  mTrxrCX’T  T? 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  XX  X  OXii-jx 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mentiou  this  paper. 


1  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  l)n.  Cuasb'h  Family 
s*  Physician.  Price  Sf‘Z.00  Specimen  pages  rme 
Address  A.  \V.  Hamilton  *  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Wawlll  send  yon  a  watch  orachsln 
•Y  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  C.  O-lL.to  b* 
examined  before  paying  any  3viaey 
and  If  not  untldfactory,  returned  at 
our cxper.M.  W a  manufacture  all 
our  watches  an  t  cavs  you  30  p«: 
cent.  CaUlcgiH:  of  230  ityles  Ires 

Dot  Waves  W .  Aepuaa 

tYikOASL  AMtK'CAk  *afO  i?C 


TTTTTTinJ  Improved  Hoot  Beer.  Package, 
It  kllv  'W  <d».  Makes',  gallons  of  a  delicious 
III. Il  sparkling  ana  wholesome  *l,c.v«>rn  go 
*-'*•*  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  or  sen!  tiy  mall  ou 
receipt  of 'X  Dei  m.  C.E.Hikks,  is.V.  DeLAve,,  l-hlla,  Pa. 


Til  r  b  not  Poisonous  or  Corrosive.  War 

|  HP  rallied  to  cure  SC  A  II.  Mntcn  perfectly 
I  IIL.  .Sll|,  COM)  WAT  Kit,  Sate  to  use  In 
COLDEST  nf]|  f\  WEATHER.  Hi*  a  sure 
cun.  for  all  I.IJj  II  Skin  lllMtuMM,  insect 
Pests,  and  W  U  Warms  of  domestic  am 
mals.  'For  Hhcep,  leaves  \AI  a  T  r  ri  the  wool 
like  silk.  Kvm  y  farmer  yU  11  I  P  K  should 
keep  It.  In  the  Household.  »*  *•  ■  k  II  destroys 
all  bud  smells.  No  infections  imiludy  cun  rt  If) 
exist  where  tans  Dip  In  employed  as  a  ft  win  lllr' 
rectaut.  Foi  its  various  uses  in  detail,  aud  *  • 
prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

Y.  W.  LAWFORD,  Cen'l  Agent, 

@Od  E.  Chose  St.,  Baltimore,  MM< 


deni  lovs 

"DIP 


Who  can  afford  to  do  without  a  scale,  when 
two  subscribers  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  entitle  them  to  one? 


The  above  scale  is  properly  callorl  “Stop 
Thief!”  auil  retails  for  $1.50.  Wo  will  send  it 
to  every  one  of  our  subscribers  who  sends  us 
two  subscribers  at  each.  It  weighs  from 
one-half  ounce  to  10  pounds.  Manufactured  by 
Jones,  of  Binghamton,  Binghumton,  N.  Y. 


IDG  FOR 


A  Book  emphatically  for  Farmers  and  their 
Families,  by  John  15.  Reed,  for  ten  years  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  anti 
Special  Contributor  to  other  Agricultural 
Journals. 

The  book  is  practical,  comprehensive  and 
up  to  the  times.  It  treats  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Fruit-Growing,  Gardening,  Stock 
Raising,  Business  Principles,  Homo  Life,  and 
contains  just  the  practical  directions  how  to 
mako  money  on  a.  farm  iu  any  part  of  the 
continent. 

Price  *3.75.  We  give  it  for  Ten  Subscribers 
and  10  cents  extra  to  pay  postage  on  book. 


Keystone  Clothes  Wringer. 

j 

rr*«r»Tn,..  *n- 


This  has  a  Wood  Frame,  all  the  Latest  Im¬ 
provements,  and  greater  capacity  than  any 
Other  Wringer.  It  is  Simple,  Durable,  and 
adapted  to  the  frailest,  as  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength,  clothes,  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 

We  give  this  Wringer  for  Six  Subscribers. 


THE  AQUAPULT. 


This  is  a  combiued, 
fire  engine,  sprinkler, 
washer,  bug  destroyer. 


able  any  one  to  raise  a 
to  the  Rural  and  see 
useful  machine. 


,  portable  force  pump, 
window  and  carriage 
,  etc.,  and  evidently  one 
of  the  most  useful 
implements.  As  il- 
^ lustrated  in  the  cut, 
it  will  throw  water 
forcibly  against  a 
second  story  win¬ 
dow.  It  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  lawu, 
and  saves  its  cost 
the  first  season.  A 
little  effort  among 
one’s  friends  will  en- 
Club  of  1.5  Subscribers 
me  as  a  premium  this 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  26. 

Thk  Washington  monument  has  reached  the 
bight  of  486  feet,  and  is  now  the  highest  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Cologne  Cathedral.  The  work  on  the  py¬ 
ramidal  cap  or  roof,  which  is  to  complete  the 

shaft,  will  begin  about  September  1 . Steel 

rails  are  now  selling  at  $29  per  ton,  the  lowest 

price  ever  known  in  this  country . The 

taxable  value  of  Texas  this  year  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  of  $60,000,000 . ..A 

Ban  Francisco  woman  is  suing  a  man  for 
$10,000  damages  because  on  the  21st  of  last 
month  he  promised  to  marry  her  within  “a 
reasonable  time,”  and  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the 

agreement . The  Postmaster  Genera)  has 

instructed  postmasters  to  grant  letter-carriers 
a  leave  of  absence,  not  to  exceed  115  days  in 
each  year,  with  pay,  and  to  fill  their  places 
with  substitute  carriers  at.  the  rate  of  $600  per 
year . A  package  containing  $7, 0(H),  for¬ 

warded  the  other  day  by  the  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer  ut  New  Orleans  to  the  United  States 
Treasurer,  when  opened  was  found  to  be 
$4, 0(H)  short.  The  package  had  evidently  been 

opened  aud  resealed  during  transmission . 

A  crematory  is  to  be  built  at  Buffalo,  modeled 
after  the  famous  one  at  Milan.  No  flame,  but 
intense  heat,  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  bodies 
to  ashes . An  error  iu  the  Indian  Appro¬ 

priation  Bill  has  Just  been  discovered.  Tt 
gives  the  Cheyennes  and  Arraphoos  $20,000,- 
000  instead  of  $90,000,  ns  intended ....  Belknap, 
Mo.,  except  the  depot  and  five  houses,  burned 
on  Friday  night  week.  Loss  over  $100,000. . . . 
The  fishermen  on  the  Canadian  islands  in  the 
St.  Law  fence  have  sent  a  protest  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  againt  the  way  in  which  American  tour¬ 
ists  destroy  Ash  in  Canadian  waters,  dam¬ 
age  property,  and  use  insulting  language  to 
licensed  fishermen . The  Treasury  De¬ 

partment  has  been  informed  by  one  of  its 
agents  on  the  Canadian  border,  that  paper 
rags,  supposed  to  have  been  collected  iu  tho 
cholera  infected  district*  of  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  the  south  of  France,  are  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  through  Canadian 
ports.  They  are  described  os  of  a  low  grade, 
and  likely  to  contain  the  germs  of  disease.  A 
large  lot  was  recently  shipped  to  this  country 

from  Liverpool  . Jane  Gray  SwLsshelm, 

the  uuteil  aliul  i  lUmtat an d  ad v ooat© of  woman’s 
rights,  died  at  her  home  in  Swissville,  Pa., 
last  Wednesday,  She  used  to  he  a  contributor 
to  this  paper. . . . The  Canada  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  runs  two  trains  a  week . Twenty- 

one  thousand  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1812  are  Stated  to  be  still  drawing  pensions 

from  the  Government . Improvements 

now  making  on  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
will  cost  $750,000 . Au  old  settlers’  re¬ 

union  was  recently  held  in  an  Iowa  town  that 

is  only  four  years  old . .The  death  of 

Paul  Morphy,  the  noted  chess  player  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  unexpectedly 
sudden  at  New  Orleans  the  other  day.  He 
was  on  the  street  in  good  health  on  the  da}'  of 
his  death.  The  heat  tempted  him  to  go  home 
and  take  a  cold  bath,  and  fatal  appoplexy  re 

suited . The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

has  asked  Superintendent  Conger  of  the 

Yellowstoue  National  Park  to  resign . 

Allan  Pinkerton’s  will  leaves  his  whole  estate 
to  his  family.  He  was  worth  about  $900,000.. 

. Governor  Cleveland  weighs  280  pounds, 

and  wears  a  No.  19  collar . . .  Bronson  A. 

Alcott’s  paralysis  has  left  him  nearly  speech¬ 
less . There  is  great  excitement  at  Mar¬ 

shalltown,  Iowa,  over  tho  arrest  of  ft  woman 
for  violation  of  the  prohibition  law.  The  mob 
threatened  to  demolish  the  jail,  when  the  wo¬ 
man  was  released  on  bail.  Dire  threats  are 
made  against  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in¬ 
formers . Ten  families  have  been  poison¬ 

ed  at  Port  Jackson,  N.  Y-,  by  eating  pressed 
corned  beef  made  by  local  butchers,  The  beef 
was  prepared  in  a  copper  kettle.  Some  of  the 

cases  are  serious . The  Court  of  Inquiry, 

to  investigate  the  management  of  the  San 
Carlos  Indian  Agency  under  Captain  Emmet 
Crawford,  reports  that  Crawford’s  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  wise  and  just.  The  Indians 
are  completely  under  military  control.  Those 
at  Fort  Apache  are  entirely  self  supporting, 
aud  it  is  believed  that  under  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  the  others  will  soon  become  so . John 

C.  Eno  has  rented  a  splendidly  furnished  resi¬ 
dence  in  Quebec,  and  has  been  joined  by  his 

wife  and  three  daughters . George  H. 

Darwin,  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  “The 
Descent  of  Man,”  was  married  iu  Erie,  Pa., 
Tuesday  evening  to  Miss  Maud  DePuy,  a 
Philadelphia  belle.  The  groom  is  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge  University,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  came  iu  advance  of  a  great  meeting 
of  English  astronomers  in  Montreal  next 

month,  iu  which  he  is  to  participate . 

Greeley’s  party  of  arctic  explorers  are  steadily 


gaining  strength,  and  will  soon  arrive  in  this 
country,  where  a  warm  reception  awaits  them. 

. .  .The  President  has  called  for  the  resignation 
of  Gen.  James  Longstreet  as  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia. 
This  action  is  hosed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Attornev-General,  who  had  preferred 
charges  against  him  for  carelessness  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  and  asked  for  bis  immediate  removal. 
It  is  generally  understood  be  will  l>e  succeeded 

by  John  E.  Bryant  . The  composition  of 

t.hc  Rub-Committee  of  the  House  Military 
Committee,  which  was  directed  by  the  House 
to  visit  and  investigate  the  management  of 
the  various  Soldiers’  Homes  during  recess,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Chairmen,  Gen  Rose- 
crans,  and  is  as  follows:— Messrs.  Slocum, 
Murray,  Steal©  and  Cutchcoo.  The  Bub  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  August  1, 
and  after  concluding  its  labors  there,  proceed 

to  Milwaukee . Professor  Friaby,  of 

Washington,  Wednesday  night,  observed  the 
comet,  discovered  by  Professor  Barnard,  of 
Nashville.  Ho  hns  no  doubt  it  is  a  new  comet, 
and  thinks  it  will  remain  visible  but  a  short 

time . Mayor  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  has 

asked  the  Council  for  $10,000  to  enable  the 
Quaker  City  to  make  a  good  showing  at  the 

New  Orleans  Exjiositlon . The  Canadian 

exploring  expedition  to  establish  stations  in 
Hudson’s  Bay  sailed  from  Nova  Scotia,  Tues¬ 
day . Arizona’s  total  production  of  cop¬ 

per  this  year  is  expected  to  be  nearly  60  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year’s  yield,  which  was 

17,000,000  pounds . The  strength  of  tho 

prohibition  movement  iu  Michigan  for  some 
such  presidential  ticket  as  St.  John  and  Fisk, 
bids  fair  to  give  that.  State  to  Cleveland  and 

Hendricks . Baltimore,  in  deference  to 

Maryland  peach  growers,  is  to  omit  this  year 
the  ff-te  there  called  the  Oriole... . . .  A  case  of 

yellow  fever  has  occurred  at  New  Orleans .... 

The  Postmaster-General  has  discontinued  the 
practice  of  supplying  specimen  postage  stamps 
to  collectors,  as  it  is  nuprofltable  and  a  source 

of  annoyance  . The  Meadville,  Pa.,  glass 

works  recently  imported  some  Belgian  work¬ 
men,  arranging  that  a  certain  sum  was  to  be 
deducted  from  their  wages  each  month  to  pay 
their  passage  from  Belgium,  which  had  been 
advanced  by  the  company.  When  some  money 
was  stopped  to  repay  their  indebtedness  they 

ptruck . The  directors  of  the  Panama 

Canal  state  that,  the  canal  will  be  open  for 

traffic  in  1*88 . At  the  running  meeting 

that,  closed  ut  Washington  Park,  Chicago, 
Saturday,  the  total  won  in  stakes  and  purses 
was  $91,000,  the  stakes  alone  aggregating  $04,- 

000 . A  three-year-old  gelding  owned  hy 

Colvin  Stevens,  a  farmer  near  Connersville, 
lnd.,  paced  a  half  mile  in  1 :08. 


It  Kill  AUK  A  BI.K  UFSTOIt  ATIO*  IN  TIIF. 

CAKE  OK  A  CLERGYMAN. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Moore,  of  Darlington,  S.  C., 
sends  us  for  publication  the  following  results 
in  his  case: 

“Darlington,  8.  C.,Jan.  lfith,  1883. 

“Messrs.  Starkey  &  Pa  i.en  Though  you 
have  not  solicited.  I  feel  it  to  In?  my  duty  to 
give  the  following  testimonial  in  favor  of 
‘Compound  Oxygen.’  I  inherited  the  pulmon¬ 
ary  taint  from’ my  mother;  and  hove  suffered 
with  Bronchitis  from  my  youth.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  early  Fall.  1  have 
been  prostrated  with  au  acute  attack  of  severe 
Bronchia I  Asthma.  Last  fall  this  attack  was 
unusually  perilous,  being  complicated  with  a 
general  derangement  of  the  liver,  kidneys.  Arc. 
My  medical  advisers  could  not  give  much  hope 
of  any  furl  her  work  in  the  ministry. 

“In  December  I  commenc'd  the  use  of  your 
Home  Treatment.  Shortly  after  1  began  its 
use,  nearly  all  the  symptoms  w  ere  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated.  but  for  the  last  three  weeks  I  have 
been  improving.  Tho  constant  expectoration 
has  to  a  great  extent  ceased.  I  have  a  flue 
appetite;  my  digestion  is  good.  1  sleep  well. 
/  owl  now preaching  /wire on  Sunday  u'ithoul 
lassitude.  I  feel  more  rigor  - more  life  than  I 
haw  for  years.  1  believe  the  ‘Compound  Ox 
ogeo*  a  blessed,  providential  discovery,  to 
which  you  were  uneonciously  directed  by  the 
Great.  Healer. 

“Gratefully,  (Rev.)  A.  W.  Moork.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  iu  Con 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Dks.  Star- 
key  &  Pai.kn,  1109  Girard  Ht.,  Phila.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 

Saturday,  July  36. 

The  poultry  crop  of  North  Caroliua  is  said 

to  be  worth  about  $2,800,000. . The  New 

York  State  Board  of  Health  has  examined 
some  of  tho  muscular  tissue  of  the  man  who 
ate  raw  hath  at  Marietta.  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  microscope  showed  the  tissue  to  be  t  warm - 

iug  with  trichinae . The  Erie  Preserving 

Company,  canned  goods,  at  163  Maiden  Lane, 
this  city,  has  suspended.  The  chief  cause 
was  heavy  losses  by  three  recent  Western  fail¬ 
ures.  The  company  determined  to  stop  to  see 
how  it  stood,  and  make  some  arrangement 
with  the  creditors  to  go  on  again.  The  fac¬ 
tory  at  ltavenswood,  L.  1.,  was  burned,  and 
the  loss  was  $30,000  over  the  insurance.  The 
liabilities  are  about  $200,000,  and  assets  nomi¬ 


nally  the  same.  The  company  had  factories 
at  Buffalo,  Brant,  and  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y..  and 
at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  A  statement  on  April 
1  showed  a  surplus  of  $31,384  over  the  capital 

stock  aod  bill*  payable . The  dwellings 

and  farms  of  widows,  minors  and  spinsters 
are  exempted  from  taxation  in  several  States 

of  the  Mexican  Republic . It  is  said  that 

18,000  homesteads  have  been  entered  in  Florida 

during  tho  past,  year . But  three  students 

graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 

College  this  year . The  Secretary  of  the 

Maine  State  Agricultural  College,  says  “that, 
it  never  stood  liettor.  There  Is  no  like  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  country  where  so  much  work  is 
done  for  so  Rniall  an  amount  of  money.  All 
connected  with  the  college  are  hard-working 
men.  Every  expenditure  is  carefully  watched. 

The  farm  is  making  a  good  showing” . 

Tom  Green  County,  Texas,  which  i*  about  the 
size  of  Massachusetts,  though  it  ha*  no  towns, 
lias  an  assessed  valuation  of  $5,000,000  and  a 

population  of  860,000  sheep  and  cattle . 

Apples  are  three  for  50  cents  at.  Coeur  d’Alene. 

. William  Munroe,  cattle  dealer  of  West 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  shipping  about  1,500  head  of 
Colorado  cattle  each  week  to  England,  divided 
into  two  shipments . Reports  from  sta¬ 

tions  on  all  the  South-western  railroads,  show 
that  the  outlook  for  the  crops  was  never  bet¬ 
ter . A  specimen  of  every  plant  named 

in  the  Bible  is  said  to  b«  growing  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Society,  near 

St.  Louis . The  drought  i*  doing  great 

injury  to  the  crops  within  a  radius  of  150 

miles  from  Cincinnati  in  all  directions . 

.  During  the  present  harvest  season 

in  Italy  the  reapers  have  earned  a  dollar  and 
a  half  per  day,  which  they  consider  extraor¬ 
dinary  wages.  Their  work  lasted  14  hours 
daily,  from  4  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.,  with  intervals 
for  meals,  which  consisted  of  mush  aud  oil, 
Bologna  sausage,  rice,  beans,  cheese  and  wine, 
taken  at  7,  12,  and  6  o’clock.  Outside  of  the 
season  their  hands  find  little  to  do,  and  they 
sicken  often  from  downright  starvation  and 

stagnation . Several  trains  of  improved 

patent  freight  cars  for  the  transj>ortat.ion  of 
I >eacbes  have  been  built,  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad,  and  will  run  on  their 
road  between  the  peach  districts  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  New  England  States.  The  care 
will  be  transferred  from  Jersey  City  on  floats 

to  the  New  York  Central  Road . A  drought 

not  equaled  in  severity  since  1829  prevails  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  not  a  drop  of  rain 
having  fallen  in  nine  weeks,  while  the  heat 
was  extraordinary.  Much  of  the  turnip  crop 
has  been  sowed  the  second  time,  the  seed  first 
sown  having  failed  to  sprout,  and  farmers 
regard  the  situation  with  extreme  anxiety.... 

.  ..A  horse  at  Riverside,  L.  I.,  by  his  weak¬ 
ness  for  eating  chickens,  is  causing  his  owner 
considerable  trouble.  The  horse  eats  the  chick¬ 
ens,  feathers  and  all,  whenever  he  can  manage 

to  catch  them . .  What 

should  Vie  the  price  of  cattle  of  such-and-such 
breeds?  is  a  question  often  asked,  and  answered 
by  the  uverage  prices  for  cattle  sold  at  public 
auction  since  January  1  last,  according  to  the 
Breeders’ Gazette:  2,835  Short  horns  sold  for 
$489,283— an  average  of  $209.55;  117  Herefords 
sold  for  $45,225;  an  average  of  $386 .50;  100 
Holstein*  sold  for  $38,215;  au  average  of 
$382.15;  1,559  Jerseys  sold  for  $535,071;  an 
average  of  $343.21 ;  103  Guernseys  sold  for 
$27,580;  an  average  of  $268;  155  Aberdecn- 
Angus  sold  for  $54,190;  an  average  of  $350; 
141  Galloways  sold  for  $43,870;  an  average  of 

$312 . An  enormous  much  in  Mexico  has 

been  purchased  for  U300,000by  a  syndicate  of 
English  and  Scotch  speculators,  of  whom  Lord 
Tweedmouth  is  one.  It  extends  over  1,600 

square  miles . The  law  prohibiting  the 

sale  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  in  Iowa  has 
boomed  the  sale  of  buttermilk  in  that  State, 
and  many  saloons  are  to  be  opened  for  its  sule 
by  persons  who  formerly  sold  intoxicants.... 
The  works  of  the  Zell  Guauo  Company  at  Lo¬ 
cust.  Point,  Md.,  with  their  contents,  were 
burned  Tuesday  afternoon,  causiug  a  damage 

estimated  at  $200, 000 . The  State  Treasurer 

of  New  Hampshire  has  issued  a  notice  to  the 
Selectmen  of  towns  informing  them  that  in 
presenting  claims  for  bounties  on  woodchucks 
they  must  certify  that  none  of  the  animals 
were  killed  on  Sunday  ,  else  the  claim  will  not 
be  allowed . Over  100  bushels  of  grass¬ 

hoppers  have  been  captured  this  Summer  on 
one  farm  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  by  the  owner, 
for  which  he  received  a  bounty  of  $1  per 

bushel . The  prospects  for  the  indigo 

crop  in  Bengal  and  the  tea  crop  in  Assam  are 

unfavorable.  Rain  is  badly  wanted . 

The  Forestry  Commission  has  commenced  its 
meetings  at  Saratoga . In  1880  the  num¬ 

ber  of  farms  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  Census  Bureau,  was  4,008.907,  tho  average 
size  of  the  farms  being  134  acres.  In  1870  the 

average  size  was  152  acres. . . 

The  Territorial  Wool  Association,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  wool  buyers  in  Nevada.  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Utah,  sold  2,350,000 
pounds  in  Boston  last  year,  besides  a  little  in 


other  markets,  and  is  expected  to  handle  more 

this  year . New  Zealand  wool-growers 

are  reported  as  complaining  bitterly  of  the 

low  prices  received  for  +beir  wool . 

Reducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  the  exported 
wheat  crop  of  California  for  the  season  of 
1883-84  wo*  7.555,700  tons,  valued  at  $25,393.- 
900.  In  1881-82  the  total  reached  1,239.000 
tons.  Tho  cereal  exportation  the  past  year 
filled  up  286  cargoes  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


“Tried  and  true”  is  Dr.  Grave’s  Heart  Reg¬ 
ulator.  a  cure  for  all  forms  of  Heart  Disease. 
Price  $1. — Adv. 


Wisely  Adopted  by  Dnlrymen. 

The  adoption  by  most  of  the  prominent 
dairymen  and  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Improved  Butter  Color  made  hy  Wells, 
Richardson,  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt.  is  a  proof 
of  their  wisdom  in  a  business  point  of  view. 
Nearly  all  winter  butter  is  colored  in  order  to 
make  it  marketable,  and  this  color  is  the  best 
in  regard  to  purity,  strength,  permanence  and 
perfection  of  tint. — Adv. 

■  ■- 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  July  26. 

General  Manager  Henderson  of  the  Indiana, 
Bloomington  and  Western  Railway,  has  been 
gathering  information  as  to  tho  condition  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  along  the  various  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  system  in  Ohio,  Tndiona  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  Reporta  have  just  Wen  received  from 
about  75  point*.  The  condition  of  wheat  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  is  above  the  average  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  In  Illinois  there  is 
comparatively  a  small  acreage,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  i*  good.  The  corn  crop  is  uniformly 
good ;  at  20  points  very  good,  and  at  some 
points  promises  to  be  the  largest,  ever  raised. 
It  is  reported  poor  at  only  one  point,  which  is 
not  a  corn  growing  locality.  The  oat  crop  is 
above  t.he  average  in  acreage  and  condition, 
and  is  reported  poor  at  only  one  point. 

A  dispatch  from  Winnepeg,  Manitoba.  Can¬ 
ada,  says  the  local  government  crop  reports 
from  335  townships  are  most  encouraging. 
Wheat  Is  reported  in  excellent  condition 
throughout  every  district  in  the  Province,  and 
the  yield  will  bo  up  to  the  average.  The  acre¬ 
age  sown  has  vastly  increased.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  estimate  of  9.500,000 
bushels  available  for  export  this  year  will  be 
fully  realized.  Oats  have  not  been  doing  as 
well  os  wheat,  but  the  recent  rains  have  made 
a  great,  improvement  in  that  crop,  while  bar¬ 
ley  will  undoubtedly  lie  up  to  the  average. 
A  most,  abundant  crop  of  potatoes  is  prom¬ 
ised,  while  field  roots  from  various  causes  are 
below  the  average.  The  yield  of  hay  will  be 
very  large,  and  haying  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  already. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  wheat  crop  of  Kansas  this  season  at 
47,858.000  bushels  of  winter,  and  1,255,000 
bushels  of  spring  growth,  making  a  total  of 
49,113.000  bushels.  Quality  equal  to  1882,  and 
superior  to  1883  crop. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  July  26,  1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
a  week  ago,  "regular”  wheat  is  5£c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  lower.  Corn,  J^c. 
higher.  Oats.  %c.  lower.  Pork,  50c.  lower. 

Wheat. -In  fair  demand;  *aln«  ranged;  July.  RIV< 
<a>3c:  A ur <i*t,  fttteasMtc*  September.  88W<*84i«c:  Oc¬ 
tober,  Htq,r*RSq;c  November,  SS<<<85<<C  ;  No.  2.  Chlca 
Ko  Spring,  Cobs  In  active  demand  but 

unsettled,  sales  ranged:  cash,  SJtfcK'fc:  July, 

MUc:  August.  MM'ftNUc-  dosing  at  54Ko- September, 
S4«55e:  October.  WKftMfcct  November,  t9t4#50t<c: 
all  III-'  vear,  4tL  May.  4VWc245<ao.  Oat*  Firm; 

sales  ranged:  July.  August, 

September,  2«H'ft5*We:  all  the  year.  WtfaSSa'  May. 
?HV<t2  ‘V»e.  Rvk  Steady  at  62Qjc.  ItARI-ltT  Dull  at 
5*U«tfi0c.  Komi  Dull:  cash  at  *15  SISaiA  16.30;  J-tly  and 
August  at  *2S:  September  i*I  *'r!  t.19,50-  October  at 
*iy.50'  all  the  year  at  *11.25.  Fiona — Market  heavy 
and  dull  and  lower  than  yesterday  rough 

packing  at  *5*5.30  packing  and  shipping  at  *5.«V«> 

5  60:  light  at  tfi.aS.Fh  skips  at  **<r4.15  Cattle— Mar¬ 
ket dull  except  on  choice  fat  beeves:  export  grades 
at  *ft,rw<ii7;  good  to  choice  shipping  at  *5.70f»6.20: 
common  to  medium  at  *4.5(kk*5  75:  gras*  Texans  at 
*5  I5«4.?J.  Hitrt.f  Market  weak'  Inferior  to  fair  at 
*V.lS<ye«S  pur  cwt:  medium  to  good  at  ATfttS.OO;  choice 
to  extra  at  $ti  t4.50;  Texas  sheep  at  *2.20<S4. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2^e.  higher. 
No.  3  Red,  1c.  higher.  Corn,  %c.  higher. 
Oats,  2%c.  lower. 

Emit  Unsettled,  with  moderate  trading:  No.  2 
Red,  at  H<y*R4W.c  rush:  88t((<t83Wc.  Anoust;  »«ia85*^c. 
September-  86V«87c.  October:  No.  3  Red  at  79f»Rli£c. 
Cos*  Dull  at  t7<*47«e  cash1  47*t<a47«c.  August; 
<8**c.  September.  48V*  19c.  October,  closing  at  In¬ 
side  figures.  Oats-  Slow  at  SlVitS'V.  cash;  27c. 
July;  Me.  bid  AUgW.  Koo*  Lower  at  tn^glOc. 
Pork— Jobbing  in  *l«  Brut  Meat*— Long  dear  at 
7. Hie.:  idiuitrlh  at  7.K0c.-  short  dear  at  8.0V  Bacon 
— Long  dear  ut  8.G566H.7RC-  *  short  rib  at  9.H7)^6y9c: 
short  clear  at  9.l2W<4925c.  Catti.r  Market  weak- 
Exports  at  *6  25®fi.S0:  good  to  choice  shipping,  *5.85 
Mifi.'JS;  common  to  medium.  H7Sf.t3.75:  gru-s  natives 
i4.50a5.te:  grass  Texans  *H<^4..VI:  K  meter  Common 
to  medium  *2ia*3-  good  to  choice.  $8  50.11,25;  Hoos 
—Market  active;  Yorkers  $5.65(4.5.20;  packing  *5(95.45; 
heavy.  *5.50065.65. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  8c.  lower.  Corn, 
lc.  liiger.  Oats,  #c.  higher.  Pork,  25c. 
higher. 

Wheat— Dull:  No  2  Red  a  85c.  CoRN-Btronger;  No. 
2  Mixed,  54Ric-  OATS-Stronger:  No.  2  Mixed,  at 
84<3SiWc.  Rye—  In  fair  demand;  No.  2,  66c.  Pork— 
Firm  at  *16016  50.  Lard— Quiet  at  6.80c.  Bulkmeats 
—Dull  and  nominal.  Bacon  easier,  but  not  quotably 
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Fair . 
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lower.  Hoos— Quiet:  common  and  light,  *4.50@5.75; 
packing  and  butchers’  *5.25@5.85. 


PRODOCB  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yoax.  Saturday.  July  10, 1S84. 

BRKADSTUFrs  axp  PttovisiONs. — As  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago.  No.  2  Chicago  Is  unchanged, 
Ungraded  Winter  Red  1s  15c.  higher;  No. 2  New  Redls 
He.  lower;  No.  2  Red  Is  2<Hc.  lower:  cork.  —  No.  .1  Is 
4 He.  higher;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western  Is  3Hc. 
higher. 

Beans.- Marrows  at  *2.85:  mediums  at  *150:  white 
kidney  at  1 1  for  choice- pea  at  *2.50  for  marrows  and 
* -'ha,-  55  for  small:  red  kidney  at.  *5.15  for  new;  tur 
tie  soup  at  *:1:  foreign  at *3. lVrtllo  for  new.  and  low 
grades  at  *t.*.».i.i2.  California  limn,  flat,  ut  *2.5fxk2.65; 
do.  round  at  *1:*>*1S3. 

Peas.— Green  arc  firm  with  a  fair  demand,  quoted 
at  *l.<3. 

6LOUB,  Ficrn  ash  meal. — Flour— Quotations:  Fine, 
*2.2*38.10:  superfine.  *2.75(33,35,  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  *3,4U-»3.80:  good  to  faney 
do.  *1*5*4:  common  to  good  extra  Western.  *3.40» 
3. ,5:  good  to  choice.  t\»0*a«.3(l:  common  to  fair  extra 
Ohio.  *3.i5ia(4.W*  good,  tl.Uflirt 5.2  ■  •  good  to  choice,  *5.30 
iit«;  common,  extra  Minnesota,  *3.4(l,y»8  SO;  clear,  tl.it) 
«»i  7". ■  rye  mixture,  *4.2V<*1  AO;  straight,  *5.15««.00i 
parent,  *j.4t*d>r,  :*i;  bakers’  extra.  *4.7341. ML  st. 
Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  tH.4iii4.7ti:  fair  to  good. 
*4.  •  *45.25;  good  to  very  choice,  *5.30r»fi.lJ:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  *3.itii4fi.25-  city  mill  extra  fur 
Mem  Indies,  *5«cJl<f;  south  American,  *5.10(45.21) 
Hot.  Turks  (•  ujt;tt  -Common  to  good  extra  at  *3.3(V3 
*1.50;  good  to  choice,  *LU)  46.25.  Kyk  Flour  Super¬ 
fine,  *4®4  50,  the  latter  tor  choice.  Kero— Quoted  fur 
40  to  fiO  lbs.  at  *Hhtl7  to  arrive  aud  at  mill  80  lbs.  at 
•it'*!';  KO lbs,  at  tni  j-.'i.  Sharps  at  t2L5ust.22.5o  Rye 
feerl  at  *182*13,  Corn  Meal  Quotations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Ilrnndvwtue  at  Al 35-48.45:  yellow  Western  at 
*.•1:48  25.  Bag  meal  ut  * I2Q, <t l.'O  for  floe  white  and 
line. yellow,  ntld  $1.1;.', si. hi  for  coarse  yellow 

OttAis— vviiicat-No.  2  Chicago  at  'JliaJlUc.  spot; 
do.  cost,  freight  and  Insurance  at  (toe;  Ungraded 
Winter  Rod.  8liv.uti.trt,  sn.  2  Red,  New  97f«974acj 
In  elevator,  981*  .icFte.,  afloat,  9SlV'We..  to  arrive,  V7i<4 
WHo.  cost,  freight  and  luHiiruner  No.  i  Red.  70c: 
No,  2  Red  forA  agust,  »5H,j(ilWHc:  do.  for  September, 
9*4$  ,t,!t7HCi  do.  for  October.  98140  4100;  do.  for  No¬ 
vember.  wT*8d.ri0H.  do,  for  December,  *l.00k:  do. 
for  January,  *i.iihh«#*1.U3«:  do.  for  Keliruary.  lt.ou* 
0*1,05.  Rvt:  Market  dull  ami  weak.  Western, 
quoted  at  oygiTOc.  Cobs -Ungruded  mixed  Western 
«t(*Hc:  No, 3  at  M«sldH<’i  No.  2  mixed  fi’HdlfiJ'tsct 
in  elevator,  uhl  No.  2,  Me:  No.  2  white,  15c  No.  2 
Mixed  fur  August.  «Sj<»6:9»*c:  do.  for  September  68(9 
;  Uo.  for  October,  do,  |Y»r  November 

OATS -No.  3  Mixed  at  37u  do.  While  S9o.; 
No.  2,  86c;  No.  2  Chicago  Sc:  No  2  White,  iOcoll1*.:; 
No.  I  nominal:  No.  i  white,  45c.  Mixed  Western  :itU 
S»c.  White  do. 4iU47e;  White  state  4:1*470;  No.  2 
.Mixed  f..r  July.JVHc:  do.  for  August  closing  33Vo; 
do.  for  September  820:  do  fur  October  337*0 ;  do.  for 
November,  34Hc. 

Paovtstoss  port  -  Quotations:  *16  for  ordinary 
old  mess  In  Job  lots  of  Inspected,  ami  $17  for 
new  do.:  family  mess  at.  $I5.NJ4|«.I2H:  clear  back  at 
$17  25f<tl7.“5,  with  fancy  brands  higher,  extra  prime  at 
*14  for  uninspected  and  $14.90*15  for  Inspected 
Duksskd  Hoot  sales  at  7c.  for  heavy  averages,  TUc. 
for  medlum.do  *Hc.  for  I*)tt,and  H$o.  for  pigs, the  lat¬ 
ter  very  scarce.  i;pt  Meats  Pickled  bellies,  12  to  it 
tt  averuge,  at  8c.;  do  10  tt  average,  at  BO;  12  It  aver 
age.  at  He;  pickled  shunlders  ut  7Hc;  uml  pickled 
hams  at  13c.  l.’lty  pickled  shoulders  at  7H'47H<V, 


Pickled  hums  at  1  .Mi  4  l:t< 


_  smoked  shoulders  at  sue. 

and  smoked  Immstit  IKJ&U^e.  Mtoni,  tot  -Quota  lions 
for  Chicago  delivery  boxed  lots,  arc  gs.lu  for  short 
clear:  7.i0e.  for  short  rib.  *7.fin  for  long  clear  and  fie. 
for  shoulders.  Berk  -  The  <iuotutlori<  are:  Kxtra 
India  mess  ut  *  1 8.50*20:  exira  mess  at  *12:  packet 
at  $IA  for  barrels,  and  $KV(  In  tierces:  plate  beef, 
at  tI2.*l.t:  family,  *13411,  Beep  IIams  -Quoted  here 
at  *3o.  aud  ut  the  West  at  *3S.  Lakd  Hales  of  West 
era  steam  for  prompt  delivery  ut  7. 30c.  Augu-t  op 
tlon  sales  ut  ■  22e«i.2so:  September  option  sales  at  7.35 
«*7.39c,;  October  option  sales  at.  7.44u$7.50c  the  year 
option  Closed  at  i.rj<*7  J-k-.  City  steam  U  sle-ady  and 
lo  moderate  demand  at  7  10c.  Refltied  is  .lull;  Conti¬ 
nent  quoted  at  7.600.  and  South  American  at  S.25e«® 
8.40c. 

Bi  tter.— Quotations:  state,  best,  22<»42He;  prime, 
2(M*21c:  Western,  20c:  for  best,  uml  I8(*19c.  prime; 
HUite  dairy  half  llrklns.  tubs  aud  pull*,  extra,  at 
I9C4WHC-  for  l>est;  do.  prime,  18c."  00.  do.  fair,  17.* 
18c :  do,  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  at  IH4I8HC.  prime,  17c; 
do.  do.  good.  die*  17c,  Western  I mltui  Ion  creamery 
choicest  at  1.54:6c, do  fair,  at  13.*  11c;  Western  dairy, 
al  19c.  for  best  Invoice*:  13* lie.  for  prime;  W»8teru 
factory  fresh  extras  at  lSc,.llc,  for  fair,  and  81310c. 
for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Rhlladelphla-Markct 
steady;  Eastern  creamery  at  20  421c:  Western  do.  at 
2lc;  dairy  at  17418c;  receipts  1,223.  From  Bostou-In 
good  demand"  Creamery  at  21422c:  dairy,  at  20c. 
From  Chicago— Market  moro  active:  Creamery  at 
20Hc.;  extra  dairy  at  2Jc.  receipts,  10, (100  tubs;  ship¬ 
ments,  5,200  tubs.  From  Cincinnati— Market  quiet 
at  15(*20e:  receipts,  215;  shipments,  none. 

CuttKMK. -Quotation*  are:  ‘JH^'J^c.  for  best;'  84'Jc. 
for  good  to  line;  fair  lots,  at  KHw7hc- common  at 
5H.4SH0:  Ohio  flats  at  7c.  for  bestdown  to  ;k44e.  for 
common:  i'ennxylvaula  skims  ut  lHc.  for  good;  Hfijtlc 
for  common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  dispatches  were  re- 
eelved:  From  Philadelphia —Market  Arm;  New  York 
at  W$c.  Front  Chicago  Market  quiet;  full  cream 
Cheddars  ut  8l$c.  From  Rostou— Market  steady  extra 
at  9«9Hc:  Western  ut  HH43H0,  From  Cincinnati— 
Market  steady  at  7c. 

Root.— Are  again  ottered  lower  wUb  a  dull  trading; 
State,  19c;  Western,  18c:  Canada,  18c. 

COTTON, 

Receipts  at  the  ports,  187  bales,  against  178  bales 
this  day  last  week,  and  1,037  last  year. 

COBBESt  CHICKS  coa  SCOT  COTTON  . 
Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


Ordinary .  8H 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  3-16 

Good  Ordinary .  1U 

Strict  Oood  Ordinary .  10% 

Low  Middling .  llMH 

Strict  Uw  Middling .  lu  13-16 


New 

Orleans 

Uplands  and  Gult. 


9 

9  7-16 
104 
i'*2 

II  116 


....  n 

U!4 

Uhi 

...  u‘4 

U!4 

11K 

....  mg 

1144 

11% 

....  1W 

12K 

12^ 

....  1 m 

MTAINKD. 

1  Low  Middling... 

16  I  Middling 

Good  Ordinary  ....  8$,  |  Low  Middling .  9% 

strict  tioo.1  Ord.,  9  116  I  Middling . ll>H 

Dried  KKftTS.— Quotation*.  Fancy  evaporated  ap¬ 
ples,  choice  at  So;  prime  do.,  at  7<*8c:  fancy 
North  Carolina  sun-dried  apples,  sliced  7c;  choice 
do.,  646HC;  prime  do.,  3*540:  common  do..4Hc;  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tenm-1-..-r  do.  5i«5*$c;  extra  fauey  North 
Carolina,  sun-drlcd,  peeled  peaches,  at  usaUc;  fancy 
do.,  at  9c-  choice  do.  at  ?<48<y  prime  do.  at  He:  com 
mou  do.  ut  3c.  Peiudies,  unpeeied  halves  at  5  * 6c;  do. 
(jUArtcrx  at  tutTic.  Plums  at  13c.  for  Stale,  aud  10(4110, 
for  Soutberu.  Prime  raspberrlea,  3H(43iX".  Huckle¬ 
berries.  at  sxjSH'-’. 

Frksh  Krcits.— Quotations:  Apples  Southern 
green,  per  bbl.  at  *2at3,50;  Maryland  and  Delaware  at 
*5c.(4«1.23  V  crate.  Florida  orangejut  *t.5U(43^o  per 
box  for  choice;  *3.90(4*1  for  fair  lots,  cherries  at  4 
(49c.  for  sour;  Huckleberries,  *  quart,  at  S(4lUc. 
for  Maryland,  *lxi,tl.25  per  box  for  Showaugunk. 
Ooosebe rrles,  F  bush.,  ut  Utai.itj.  Peacbea— (leorgia. 
ner  one-third  bushel,  at  *1-4*1, 5U  for  poor  to  good; 
8:2(43  for  best,  do,  South  Carolina  per  bu-h.  ut  *2(46. 
(leorgia  at  $lc*3  per  one-thtrd  bush,  crate.  North 
Carolina  at*t(4*i^3  per  basket:  and  *1.5ui*tl  tt.  crate. 
Plum*  (ieorsta  per  one  third  bush,  crate,  at  75c.(» 
*1.5(1,  Ruspberrlea  at  (diV-.  for  one-thtrd  eup  Ant¬ 
werp,  9<.*3He.  for  one  third  >-up  up-river.  Currants  at 
3(47c.  tier  lb  Peanuts— Quoted  at  6c.  for  hand-picked, 
74*0.  for  extra  hand  -picked,  uml  84$SHc-  for  fancy 
hand  picked. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Choice  timothy  hay  at  *1.10(4 
*1.19-  good  do.  ut  930.(4*1.05-  medium  do.  at  80(490c. 
Shipping  at  7«475c;  clover  mixed  at  63<473c;  clover 


LAND!  LAND!! 

Over  1,000,000  Acres. 

Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil,  Low  Prices.  Ea»y 
Terms.  Special  inducements  to  Actual  Settlers.  For 
Maps,  Circular.*,  etc.,  giving  particulars  free,  ad¬ 
dress  THOMAS  KSSKA.  Land  Commissioner, 

Little  IfocU,  A rk. 

VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 

FOR  SAXiB 
TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

The  well  known  and  valuable  Farm  properly  be 
longing  to  the  Kxtnte  of  the  lute  M.  P.  WuUTDY,  slt,u 
ntod  at  ALLEN’S  HILL,  Ontario  Co  N.  Y  ,  Is  offered 
for  Sale.  Said  Farm  contain*  about  4UI  Acres  of  llrst- 
elass  Land,  Most  of  r.hc  Farm  Ilex  to  the  East  and 
.South,  uttd  a*  good  whimt  ov  grass  producing  land  as 
can  lie  found  In  the  Stale.  Large  Dwelling  House, 
Six  large  Barns,  all  In  good  condition  tone  now.  82x70, 
with  basement;  carriage  Houho,  Sheds,  etc  Is  well 
watered.  Store,  Poxt-Ufllce.  School,  BlaekstnitU  and 
VVugoti.Tiiaker  only  few  rods  away. 

It  lx  In  gaud  shape  to  be  divided  Into  three  farnix, 
viz,.  100  Acres,  with  large  Burn  uml  a  good  Well  and 
Fruit.  100  Acres,  Wit.li  House,  large  Barn,  and  Sheep- 
slied.  And  one  of  about.  200  Acres,  with  the  Main 
Buildings. 

The  said  Farm  will  be  sold  lu  one  hndy,  or  will  be 
divided  its  above,  uud  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  Information,  Inquire  of 

MARION  P.  WORTHY.  A  dm  I  nisi  rut  or, 

I  n  nit  min  Igiin,  N.  y  . 
Or  F.  I>.  WHEELER.  Ren, I  Katnte  Agency. 

Ca  tin  n dit  1  gu  u ,  N .  v . 

Do  not  want  to  exchange  or  trade  for  other  pro¬ 
perty. 


T.finr]  1  ret  tw  Netting  Investors  N  percent. 
Jjct/ilLl  Prltici pal  and  Interest  guar¬ 

anteed.  Guaranty  bused  on  capital  nr  *7S,IKH».  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency,  send  ror  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  AST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  PhcIUc  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  Oily  and  Atenigou  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  lu  Union  Depots  Ht  Kaiisa*  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aud  utl  points  In  the  Far  Went,  (shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  alt  points  In  the  Month- West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Hhoiild  not.  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rules  can  tie  pure.lmsi-it  via  (Ids  emit 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  ileallh  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  Houth- West.  Includm* 
the  Mountains  of  COLOR  A  IH>,  the  Valley  of  thtj 
Yosemlie,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

aud  all  points  lu  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Hbould  also  reiiiMinhi  r  thut  this  line  b-ads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  thethivrriinieiit  and  Railroad  Lamia  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  uml  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory, 

It  la  known  as  the  great  THBOUOH  CAR  LINK 
of  America,  and  In  universally  admitted  to  tie  the 
Fluent  Kuo  in  tied  Ritilrimd  In  the  World  for 
all  cluHncH  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  vie  thin  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  unices  lu  the  United  Htutes  aud 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  uud  Oen,  Manager. 

l'ifiROKVAI.  LOWELL, 

Oeu.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  <4.  A.  BEAN,  Oen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

317  Hroadway.  New  York,  and 
JUti  Washington  ML,  Boston. 


FXUIUIPORT,  IXjXj. 


THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

Ihe  follouHny  rules  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
foie  reepeelfulty  informed  that  da//  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtain inu  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

(Jhiunauv  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino. . .  .30  coni  a. 
Due  thousand  line*,  or  more,  within  oneyeur 

from  date  or  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  *• 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  <• 

{ , f * ' f 5 '.r r wf  txiHltloUM.  . .  .25  por  cent,  extra 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "  Adv.,"  per 

Hue,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  * 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


.. w  -.v-M...  V  .  I  r/vieraw  :n*.(i:>.)C;  snort  straw  at  (U 

®75c;  Oat  straw  at  50c. 

Hops.— Best  State  1883b  can  now  he  had  at  2H<a:t0c, 

Pocltry  a.no  (tamic.  The  following  are  the  quota 
tlons: 

Live  Poultry— Fowls,  near  by,  p  th.  Irte.:  do  West¬ 
ern  at  16c;  do  Southern,  at  15He;  spring  ehlekens, 
2|‘a22e.  per  lb.  for  large,  and  1?®19<S.  tier  tb  for  small; 
ducks.  State,  *  pair.  75c  <t*l- do.  \Ve*tern  V  pair, 
60.180c..  geese.  State.  P  pair,  *1.62*1.95;  do.  Western, 
per  pntr,  *I.37®L63. 

Frozen  Poultry.— Turkey*.  Western,  prime,  per  lb, 
at  14(4 lie:  chleketiB,  Western,  prime,  per  lb,  10®l'2c; 
do.  ducks,  Western, per  lb,  9<# lie. 

Fnicsn  killed -Turkeys,  fair,  ut  l(V»l2e.;  chickens 
Philadelphia.  2r«4Slc;  do  State  and  Western,  scalded 
at  22«o'25(".  Fowls,  Philadelphia  prime.  17(4 13c:  do. 
Jersey  prime,  I7ci  do.  mate  and  W extern  prime  at 
itk*i6Hc:  squabs,  white,  per  do*.,  ga.no  (fame -K.ng 
Itsh  snipe,  per  do*..  *1.25(41  50;  plover,  per  do*.,  *1.25 
®1.50. 

Rick.  Quotations  are:  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
fair  at  5H  45Hc;  good  at  S?l$<46e;  prime  at  6Qr4ti.Hc; 
choice  at  64i®7o;  Rangoon  at  4tio;  Patau  at  5 He. 

Stsatix.  -Clover  is  quiet"  quoted  at  MCrtlOiic-  Timo¬ 
thy  Is  dull  -ind  nominal,  quoted  at  $1  90  41.65:  T.ln 
seed  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  *1.35;  Cuutiry  seed  Spanish 
at  3H<-’- 

Scoail— The  quotations  arc: 

Cut  loaf,  7*4(474*0;  Crushed,  7WV473*e:  powdered,  7(4 
i%c:  granulated,  69*46  li-Me;  mould  ••A,"  6  ti-tit; 
coufeetloners’  do.,  «Hct  standard  ”A,”  6 He;  otT 
"1  ^7* 46H': :  whIUi  extra  "‘C,"  Mx45-9.ie ■  yellow  extra 

C,  JH'A5Hei  *'C,"  5®5Ho;  yellows,  Is^iOCftC. 

The  short  price  (drawback  *2.82  per  100  ft,  loss  l  por 
cent.)  Is: 

Cut  loaf,  *4.46(44.39;  crushed.  *4.46(41.59;  powdered, 
*L21t44,5H;  granulated,  *X8l(4.'t.!»0. 

Veqrtaiii.ks,  -  Potatoes,  |(  bbl:  Long  Island  at  *2.75 
(4*3:  Maryland  at  $2.30(42.75:  NoiTolk  and  North 
Carolina,  fair  to  prime,  at  *3(42.30:  Eastern  shore 
nt  $I,73<4*2.‘29.  Cucumbers— Norfolk.  V  erate,  ut  75c. 
6o$l;  Charleston  at  25v«7le;  Buvanuab  ut  23(475(5  F.gg 
Plant  Florida,  p(?r  bbl,  $:i'uiL  Orcen  corn — lersey 
per  UD.  *150(42  Qreen  p<  a«  Long  Island,  per  bug, 
*1.25  41.50.  Unions  Potato  Maryland,  per  bbl,  *3.50(44; 
Virginia,  $3. 29-a.l.'iil.  String  beuns  Long  Island,  tier 
bag,  *1.25(4  1.75;  Jersey  and  Maryland,  wax,  V  bbl, 
*2<4.1:  Norfolk.  wrax  per  half  Id.l.  at  50o.rf6*l:  do.,  do,, 
round  half  bbl.  at  50o,75c;  do.  do.,  flat  half  bbl.  ut 
i>(450o,  tkiuusb  Southern  marrow,  per  bbl.,  *2; 
Norfolk,  yellow  per  halt  bbl,  ut  30e.(475e.  do,  white, 
per  half  bhl,  at  Jv„i vie.  Tomatoes  -  Norfolk,  P  crate, 
*t.v),42.25;  Charleston  and  Havanuah.  *1.15(312.23; 
Florida,  per  buxh  crate,  at  *L73f&2.23;  Jersey  at  82.30 
per  box.  Turnips— Jersey .  per  10(1  buneiies,  *3(.//l; 
Russia,  per  bid.  at  *1.79 .» 2.  Asparagus  -Oyster  Bay. 
per  (loxen,  at  *lijs2.  Hants—  Long  Island,  per  100 
bunches,  $1.30 a, 2.  Carrots -Long  Island,  per  loo 
bunches,  at  *1(41.30.  Cabbages— Flat  Dutch,  per  1U0, 
at  *7@3;  3Vakefleld,at  *1(45. 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 


New  You*,  Saturday,  July  26.  1884. 

Bkevbs. — Ohio  steers,  1,523  th.  at  *6. 10:  mixed  West- 
eru,  ilo.  1,238  m,  at  UHc.  3«  »;  Kentucky  steers,  1,391 
a,  ut  *6.50;  oxen,  t.130  m,  ut  4!qc;  Indiana  steers,  1,115 
th,  at  10c;  steers,  stags  and  cows,  1,068  th,  atB^c;  Vir¬ 
ginia  steers  and  oxen,  l.iHfi  tt,  at  9c.  33  lb;  Texans,  902 
tt,7He.  55  th:  Illinois  steers,  1,101  tt,  at  9i)$e.  55  tt; 
Buffalo  steers,  stags  and  oxen,  1,113  tt,  iituyc,  58  th; 
Pennsylvania  steers,  stags  and  oxen,  1,239  tt.  at  9Hc; 
Western  cows,  971  tt,  at  *3.50;  State  bulls,  850  tt,  at 
8c.  per  tt. 

Calves.  Dressed  calve*  dull  at.  9(411  He.  for  city 
drexxed  veals;  8(*9H-  for  country  dressed;  and  dressed 
grnssers  uml  buttermilks  sold  at  5(4 7e. 

SuKKt"  anp  Lambs  -Went  Virginia  lambs,  61  tt,  at 
«V:  U  l  11  *b>  57  tt,  at  5Qr:  Virginia  .sheep,  89  tt,  ut 
4 He;  Ohio  do.  HI  tt.  at  *8.90-  Keutucky  do.  Ill  lb,  or. 
•  180.  Jluryluud  lambs.  66  lb.  ut  «Hc;  Western  do. 
54  lb,  ut3Hc;  ewes.  114  lb.  at  lo  Virginia  lambs.  69 
lb.  iwio:  Virginia  xfaeep,  92  lb,  at  4Uc:  bucks  mid  owes, 
79  11.  at .SUc;  Ohio  sheep,  102  lb.  ut  4*Hc.  Kentucky 
lambs,  6.5  lb.  at  5Hc;  Btate  lambs,  481b,  at  S4*c. 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days,  23,731  head,  agulnst  26,290 
head  for  the  corresponding  lime  lust  week.  No  trade 
In  live  hogs.  Feeling  steady. 


1840.  FOR  4884. 

3H  A  VING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

/  ^GENUINE^.  t 

f  YANKEE  SOAP  1 1 

MANCHESTEK,  CONN.,  3 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS  | 

CHKMIKT8  ANIJ  AVOTHKOABTBS. 

Topf«Y*Gl  couulorltiit’A,  llioif  *igu*lur«  wlii  U#npon  f  O' 

_ ssok  e»I»"  g 

tCopy  of  lAibel.)  *1,4 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 

Trial  Semple  for  Twelve  Cents. 

■  JL  WILLIAMS  «fc  CO.,  Glnstonbary,  Conn. 


THE  NEW  WHITE  GRAPE,  1  * 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Early,  Hardy,  Productive.  Flue  Quality.  Said  by 
Hon.  Mar'-Uall  P.  Wilder  iPres.  Anier.  Pomologlcnl 
Socy.  l  to  be  the  best  white  ehlld  of  the  Concord,  and 
one  of  the  sweeteet  Crapes  lie  ever  tested 
The  Mass.  Horticultural  Soe^y-  has  awarded  this 
Urape  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit,  u  Silver 
Medal  and  several  First  Prizes. 

Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  I*.  MOORE  dk  SON,  Concord,  Mass. 


fIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLE S\ 


Cornell  University. 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  'Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Kntrnnco  Examinations  begin  at  It  A.M. 
September  Hi.  1884.  To  regular  students  lu  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Instruction  Is  Tree.  For  the  Univursity 
Rkoistfr,  containing  full  statements  regarding  re¬ 
quirement*  for  ud mission,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expense*,  free  scholarships,  fellowships. etc  , 
and  for  special  Information,  apply  to  the  TuxAsuitKit 
of  Cornell  Univbrsitv.  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER 

#  c  j  J  THEHALLADAY 

||| 


Send  for  Catalogue  Illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Homo  Powers,  Jacks,  Ac. 

Give  ilepih  snil  location  of  your  well :  quantity  of  water 
wanted.  Statu  aluo  what  mmtilnsry  you  #l«h  to  operate,  and 
we  rill  qunlrt  you  ii  xpeeiRl  price  for  the  entire  outfit,  or  *ny  purl 
thereof.  Uiillahlc  Axotits  wanted  In  All  nnAVsigned  oountlui. 

0  S.  Wind  Knuiiic  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

The^7  rente  ml  DUcuveryiaaMMi  a  ap  ■ 

Til  oUHii  n  dw  of  'I'eslimo-  IRf  H  £ft  I  'm 

tiiala.  For  particulars,  ■■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

J.  C,  EVER  ITT,  l.iina,  lad. 

WANITn  a. IMl  Women  Agents.  JAMES  E. 

n  An  I  L  J  WHITNEY,  Nurserytnun,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Youkku  Is; 


Single  Copy,  per  year. . . .*‘2. 00 

14  Six  months . . . .  l.ll) 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  AustruUu  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid .  *3JH  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.01  (ltiltf  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29J$  fr.j 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  Tree. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


fmslest  riding 

ftldu  m  easy  p 
son  as  wlih  two  V 


J.W..  nwo.fcuvwo  — —  — »i  The  Spring 

I  engine  n  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight  i!um 
earry.  Kqually  well  adapted  to  rough  couttlii 

roads  anil  lln«  drives  of  cities.  Mannracturcd  an. 
sold  by  all  tin"  Iciollugt  'nrringr  llulbicr*  anil  |)en 
lers.  Henry  Timken,  I 'a  ten  tee,  Nt.  Louis 

'^•iSSRar  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 


Mjk  a  A  NEW 
I  ■  DEPARTURE. 

WIND  MILL. 

Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Mill  over  ALL  ‘OTH  ERS 

we  mention  ’ 

IM  LEVERS,  WEIGHTS,  PULLEYS, 

•  w  W  CHAINS  OR  WIRES 

Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  revolving  the  Pump  Rod 

Adjusted  by  |  _■,  |  +  In  u  heavy 

i’uinp  Rod  to  Li  O  \mff  IV  I  LO  W  I T  gale  if  desired. 


gale  if  desired. 


HAS  A  BRAKE  which  prevents  wheel  from  running  vvLien  out  of 
the  wind. 

A  perfect  SELF  GOVERNOR  and  very  simple,  having  but  one 
joint, 

THE  ONLY  MILL  using  an  automatic  stop,  which  enables  the 
wheel  to  run  at  a  more  UNIFORM  SPEED  in  heavy  winds. 

15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  / 

Enables  us  to  produce  absolutely  the  best  Wind  Mill  in  market.  II 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  I 

SKIVD  FOH.  CATAXiOGrUB.  Ly 

STOVER  MF  C  CO.  I 


PijscfUanfausi  Advertising 


tuberose,  some  roses,  nearly  all  kinds  of  ver¬ 
benas.  and  a  great  many  pinks  which  the 
Rural  sent  out,  and  our  little  garden  looks 
quite  gay. 

Papa  sowed  his  Niagara  Grape  seed  last 
jr ear  according  to  the  Rural’s  directions ;  but 
only  a  few  came  up  and  they  were  all  cut  off 
by  a  worm.  The  box  remained  undisturbed 
until  last  Spring;  he  stirred  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  sowed  cabbage  seed  in  it.  When  be 
pulled  up  the  cabbage  plants  to  set  them  out, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  several  young  grape 
vines  just  peeping  through  the  soil.  They  are 
growing  and  we  are  watching  them  with 
great  care. 

I  feed  the  young  chickens  and  churn,  but 
my  greatest  delight  is  to  take  care  of  Ernie, 
my  baby  sister.  I  wish  you  could  see  her. 
She  is  just  seven  months  old  and  can  call  me. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  live  other  sisters,  and 
we  all  pet  the  baby.  I  will  be  11  years  old  the 
17th  of  this  month,  July.  Your  little  niece, 

BETTI  K  DANIEL. 

Pr.  Edwards  Co.,  Va. 

[it  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  you  think 
of  me  when  at  work  in  .your  flower  garden.  I 
would  like  to  see  your  little  sister.  A  year  is 
a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  seed  to  come  up,  and 
I  hope  nothing  will  kill  the  grape  plants  this 
time.  Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— The 
reason  I  have  not  written  to  you,  is  because  I 
was  so  busy.  Grandma  had  no  cook  and  we 
had  to  do  the  cooking  ourselves;  my  share  of 
the  work  was  cleaning  up  seven  rooms  and 
washing  the  dishes  alter  breakfast;  then  I 
went  to  school  at,  eight  o’clock ;  school  lasted 
until  one  o’clock ;  after  school  1  went  to  diu- 
ner,  after  which  my  Aunt  and  I  washed  the 
dishes  and  cleaned  up  the  kitchen;  this  done, 

I  practiced  on  the  piano  one  hour,  and  then 
studied  my  lessons  for  the  next  day;  I  was 
very  tired  when  l  got  through.  We  have  a 
cook  now.  uud  I  And  it  a  luxury  to  have  only 
the  rooms  to  clean  and  my  lessons  to  study. 

Some  of  my  flowers  are  making  seed;  I  wLsh 
I  could  tell  you  the  names  of  them,  but  £  never 
saw  any  like  them  before;  perhaps  if  I  studied 
Botany  1  could  tell  you  something  about  them. 

I  have  a  Creole  Chicken;  I  call  her  Alice; 
and  a  Brahma  Rooster  1  call  Dick. 

Tell  Pansy  I  will  correspond  with  her. 

Well.  Uncle  Mark,  I  must  closp.  Next  time 
I  will  write  a  longer  letter.  Your  loving 
niece,  mary  sandlin. 

Ascension  Par.,  La. 

[Yes,  you  could  learn  the  names  of  all  your 
flowers  if  you  studied  Botany,  though  at  first 
you  would  find  some  of  them  difficult  to  ana¬ 
lyze;  but  others  are  quite  easy.  You  can  learn 
the  names  of  all  the  common  weeds  too,  and 
unless  you  know  more  about  them  than  your 
Uncle  did  before  he  studied  Botany,  you  can¬ 
not  name  many  of  them  now.  1  have  three 
nieces  in  Pansy’s  county,  aud  I  cannot  tell 
which  one  is  Pansy;  will  she  please  send  me 
the  name  of  her  post-office,  so  1  can  send  her 
Mary’s  full  address.  UNCLE  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  wonder  if  the  Cous¬ 
ins  remember  a  letter  I  wrote  about  peas  last 
Summer,  and  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
have  experimented,  as  1  suggested?  I  have 
experimented  myself,  aud  l  am  going  to  tell 
about  it.  1  had  some  early  peas  planted  on  a 
plot  through  which  ran  a  streak  ot  gravel. 
There  was  so  much  gravel  that  there  was 
hardly  any  soil  at  all;  but  I  planted  my  rows 
right  through  it,  aud  put  no  manure  on  it. 
Result;  less  than  hair  the  seed  grew,  and  what 
did  grow  produced  vines  four  inches  high  and 
one  pod  on  each  vine,  bearing  one  and  two 
pens  to  the  pod. 

This  seed  1  saved  and  planted  upon  good 
soil,  manuring  It  well  this  Spring,  aud  from 
this  seed  have  grown  vines  two  feet  high,  bear¬ 
ing  from  five  to  seven  pods,  aud  from  four  to 
seven  peas  in  each  pod. 

Is  not  this  a  wonderful  example  of  the  value 
of  manure? 

The  biids  tried  to  eat  up  all  my  strawber¬ 
ries  this  Summer,  aud  l  tried  pieces  of  string, 
with  waviug  strip j  of  rags  stretched  across 
the  beds.  But  this  failed  after  a  day  or  two, 
aud  1  made  up  a  -‘scarecrow”  of  my  oldest 
coat  aud  hat  aud  pantaloons,  and  stuffed  it 
out  rouud  with  hay,  and  the  birds  will  not 
come  within  three  rods  of  it.  1  move  it  every 
few  days,  so  that  thev  may  think  it  alive. 

Try  this,  if  the  birds  trouble  you,  rather 
than* shoot  them.  1  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
protection  to  cherries  it  it  were  put  up  into  a 
tree. 

Essex  Co..  N.  Y.  uncle  richard. 


quarts.  One  berry  measured  seven  inches  iu 
circumference;  it  was  of  the  Hharpless  va¬ 
riety. 

One  of  the  Cousins  asks  if  any  of  us  experi 
ment  with  seedlings.  1  have  lily,  dahlia 
and  geranium  seedlings.  The  geraniums  and 
dahlias  are  budded.  I  gave  one  geranium 
seedling  to  a  lady  friend;  it  blossomed,  and 
was  pure  white  and  siuglo.  1  have  straw  berry, 
cherry,  and  Niagara  Grajie  seedlings— Hi  In 
all.  Two  years  ago  I  sent,  80  cents  for  a  Pock- 
lingtou  Grape-vine:  it  is  now  about  five  feet 
high.  The  Rural  wheat  is  ripe;  we  will  get 
nearly  enough  to  plant  au  acre  next  Fall- 
There  are  not  many  apples,  and  no  peaches 
here  this  year;  we  will  have  a  good  crop  of 
red  and  black  raspberries:  Turner  and  Brandy¬ 
wine  are  the  best  red  raspberries;  Doolittle 
and  Gregg  are  the  best  black  raspberries.  We 
will  have  a  full  crop  of  Snyder  and  Taylor 
Blackberries,  aud  about  one-third  of  a  crop  of 
Kittatinuy.  The  it.  N.-Y.  and  Hereford's 
Market  Garden  Peas  were  planted  April  16. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  flowered  May  21  and  was  ready 
to  eat  June  12.  Hereford's  flowered  June  4, 
and  was  ready  to  eat  June  27.  The  American 
Racer  Pea  beats  anything  1  ever  ku  w  for  yield¬ 
ing.  We  had  two  rows  about  150  feet  long; 
they  bore  about  five  or  six  bushels  of  green 
jieas.  They  ripen  about  the  same  time  as  the 
It.  N.-Y.  We  are  going  to  keep  all  the  Rural 
Peas  for  seed 

Yes,  sir;  I  do  any  kind  of  work  without 
being  told.  1  am  harvesting  the  P.ural 
wheat;  it  is  very  heavy.  Borne  of  the  heads 
Of  Fultzo  Clawson  are  W/t  inches  long. 

In  the  Rural  Treasures  are  to  bo  found 
snapdragon,  carnation,  agora  turn,  sensitive 
plant,  poppy,  and  amarauthus.  One  is  very 
pretty;  it  has  long,  narrow  leaves,  is  red  next 
to  the  plant  and  green  at  the  tips.  Wo  have 
also  Sweet  William,  Bachelor’s  Button,  phlox, 
foxglove,  marigolds,  asters,  zinnias,  and 
hollyhocks;  the  hollyhocks  are  pink,  white, 
light-yellow,  dark-yellow,  and  one  is  nearly 
black;  all  are  double.  I  had  one  bulb  of  L. 
auratum;  toll  all  the  Cousins  to  get  one.  The 
flower  was  six  inches  across  the  top  when 
open.  1  will  close  with  thanks  for  the  seeds. 

Your  nephew,  wm.  jackson,  jr. 

Madison  Co.,  111. 

[That  “Yes,  sir,”  sounds  well.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  Lillum  auratum  is,  indeed,  a  beau 
tiful  flower.  Got  a  bulb  of  Lillum  lancifolium 
rubrura,  and  you  will  have  another  fine,  hardy 
lily,  UNCLE  mark  ] 

Dkaii  Uncle  Mark: — Among  the  "wants” 
of  the  Rural  I  notice  “100  very  interesting 
letters  from  the  youug  people  etc."  Now  I 
dare  not  aspire  to  the  position  of  one  who  can 
write  an  interesting  letter,  but  thinking  it  just 
possible  that  you  may  have  no  correspondent 
in  our  quiet,  little  village.  I  have  decided  to 
ask  admission  into  the  home  circle  as  one  of 
your  nieces. 

Liberty,  the  shire  town  of  Union  County,  is 
a  very  pleasant  village  containing  many  tasty 
residences,  and  is  noted  for  its  well  kept  lawns 
and  yards  and  its  artistic  display  of  flowers. 
Our  ow  n  yard  cannot  boast  of  many  novelties 
in  the  floral  line,  but  with  our  Ascension  Lilies 
in  full  bloom,  the  air  laden  with  their  sweet¬ 
ness;  with  our  Scarlet  Geraniums,  almost  min 
iature  trees  covered  with  brilliant  tufts  of 
bloom,  aud  encircled  with  deep  borders  of 
the  Dust}'  Miller;  with  our  roses  and  early 
blooming  annuals;  with  our  veranda  embow¬ 
ered  in  the  different  kinds  of  clematis,  water 
ivy,  and  other  vines — we  feel  that  our  home 
presents  a  cosy  and  attractive  appearance. 
But  I  forgot,  Uncle  Mark,  that  gentlemen 
are  not  apt  to  be  interested  in  floral  descrip¬ 
tions. 

Now,  Uncle  Mark, you  know  children  like  to 
see  their  names  in  print,  to  surprise  their 
papa,  or  mamma, or  some  other  friend. and  also 
desire  an  answer  through  the  printed  column, 
so  if  you  see  fit  to  publish  this,  you  will  oblige 
your  loving  niece,  Nannie  Faulkner, 

Union  Co.  Ind. 

[  Y our  uncle  is  very  fond  of  flowers.  He  saw 
a  great,  many  at  the  Rural  Farm  not.  long  ago; 
among  the  rest  a  beautiful  clematis',  almost 
white,  tiutod  faintly  with  lavender.  No  one 
can  study  Botany  w  ithout  beeomiug  interested 
in  descriptions  of  flowers  Can  you  not  try 
some  novelties  another  year  and  report  to  us 
your  experience?  uncle  mark,] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  afraid  you  did 
not  receive  a  letter  1  wrote  to  you  some  time 
ago;  and  write  again,  asking  you  to  receive  me 
as  a  mem  tier  of  your  club. 

My  brothers  aud  my  sister  received  the  seeds 
you  sent  them,  and  they  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  them.  Papa  made  us  a 
nice  little  flower  garden  last  Spring,  We 
sowed  the  seeds,  aud  have  been  busy  nearly 
every  evening  setting  out  the  young  plants 
aud  cai  ing  for  them. 

The  zinnias,  petunias,  mignonettes,  candy¬ 
tufts,  pansies,  and  several  other  flowers  quite 
new  to  us  are  in  bloom.  Don’t  you  know  that 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  you  when  we 
are  enjoying  our  floweret  We  have  a  flue 


SAVING  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


AVE  you  noticed,  among 
the  vegetable  seeds, what 
a  variety  there  is  in 
shape,  size,  and  color — 
white  and  black,  rough 
and  smooth,  large  and 
small  seeds?  But  it  is 
the  flower  seeds 


y°u  will  the  great- 
v  fccffijjL  est  variety.  The  first. 

— *7p  sight  of  any  variety  of 

J  flower  seed  is  almost 

J  certain  to  be  a  surprise; 

Qj  C  if  you  have  a  small  mog- 

Cl/  nifying  glass,  and  ex¬ 

amine  them  through  it,  your  wonder  will  grow 
as  you  see  their  shapes  and  markings.  While 
you  are  gathering  the  seeds  notice  these  things, 
and  your  work  among  tbo  flowers  will  seem 
like  au  exploration  in  a  new  country. 

Flower  scuds  are,  most  of  them,  small,  and 
must  be  put  away  with  care,  or  they  will  be 
scattered  and  lost.  Small  pasteboard  boxes, 
with  lids,  will  answer,  and  the  boxes  must  be 
put  in  a  safe  place,  where  they  will  not  be 
upset. 

Nearly  all  of  our  garden  bloomers  will  give 
the  most  flowers  if  the  blossoms  are  gathered 
as  fast  as  they  bloom;  the  strength  of  the 
plant  goes  into  the  seeds  instead  of  into  new 
flowers,  if  the  blossoms  are  left  to  mature.  If 
you  want  flowers  more  than  seeds,  you  can 
have  them  by  being  generous  with  the  blos¬ 
soms,  gathering  them  as  fast  as  they  Open.  If 
you  want  showy  plants,  let  the  flowers  stay  on 
until  they  begin  to  fade;  then  gather  them 
Ik: fore  they  begin  to  make  seed.  But  if  you 
want  seeds,  leave  the  flowers  and  wntoh  them, 
lest,  the  seed  should  ripen  and  scatter  before 
you  know  it;  for  nearly  every  plant  has  some 
way  by  which  it  sows  its  seeds  when  they  are 
ripe.  You  have  seen  this  in  the  Balsam,  or 
Touch-me-not;  when  the  pods  curl  up  sud¬ 
denly,  they  scatter  the  seed  in  every-  direction. 
Other  plants  have  other  ways  by  which  they 
sow  their  seeds.  The  portulaca  has  a  cup 
with  a  lid;  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  lid 
falls  off,  and  many  of  the  little  seeds  fall  with 
it,  uud  those  left  in  the  cup  ure  shaken  out  by 
any  motion  of  the  plants.  Buch  seeds  will 
need  watching,  or,  like  youug  birds  ill  t.henest., 
they  will  be  gone  before  you  know  it. 

When  you  have  planted  seeds  and  watched 
them  grow,  given  them  good  soil,  aud  good 
care,  you  hope  for  beautiful  flowers,  and  if  the 
seed  has  been  carefully  saved  you  will  have 
them.  In  saving  your  own  seed,  remember 
that  you  want  beautiful  flowers  another  sea¬ 
son.  If  there  are  colors  you  do  not  admire 
among  the  phlox,  verbenas,  portulaeas  or 
zinnius,  pull  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
bloom,  or  t  hey  will  mix  with  the  others,  and 
seeds  saved  from  plants  having  the  finest,  col¬ 
ors  may  produce  homely  flowers.  Among 
double  flowers,  os  balsams,  zinnias,  portulac- 
us,  or  piuks,  the  very  double  flowers  will  not 
bear  any  seed:  and  if  your  plants  are  all  dou¬ 
ble,  you  will  not  have  seed,  but  if  some  are 
half  double  they  will  probably  mature  seed 
that  will  grow  double  flowers  next  season. 
Flora’s  Paint-brush  and  ageratum  are  flowers 
that  seem  double:  but  if  you  look  at  them 
very  closely,  you  will  see  each  one  is  a  head  of 
little  flowers  crowded  closely  together,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  many  seeds  in  each  head; 
the  thistle  and  dandelion  have  such  blossoms; 
you  will  have  no  trouble  getting  seed  from 
them,  although  they  look  like  double  flowers 

If  among  your  flowers  you  have  one  plaut 
that,  is  some  rare  color,  you  can  save  seed 
from  it,  and  by  planting  the  seed  separately, 
and  pulling  out  all  that,  are  not  true  to  the 
color  when  they  bloom,  yon  can  keep  it  from 
year  to  year;  but  unless  you  enjoy  it,  yrou  need 
not  do  this,  for  you  can  buy  seeds  carefully 
selected  of  almost  every  color  aud  shade.  I 
once  saw  seed  saved  from  a  yellow  phlox  that 
appeared  in  a  l*ed  of  mixed  colors,  and  every 
plant  from  that  seed  had  y  ellow  flowers  the 
next  year.  1  have  only  given  you  a  few  hints 
about  flower  seeds,  and  I  leave  you  to  find  out 
a  great  mauy  things  for  yourselves.  Those 
among  you  who  live  near  wood  lots  might 
gather  some  or  the  wild  flower  seeds  and  sow 
them  in  a  shady  place  this  Fall,  Covering  them 
with  leaves  us  if  iu  the  woods.  The  wild 
flower  seeds  are  as  odd  and  interesting  as  cul¬ 
tivated  seeds,  hut  will  be  more  difficult  to 
grow. 

With  a  uico  collection  of  common  flower 
seeds  of  your  own  next  seasou,  you  can  afford 
to  buy  some  rarer  kinds,  and  make  your  flower 
garden  the  most  interesting  spot  on  the  farm. 

uncle  mark. 


m  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  ouiekly  and  completely 

Cures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion.  Weakness, 
Impure  l»ln«nl,  Vlsilnrin, Chills  and  Fevers, 
and  Neuralem. 

It  la  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Liver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  nnd  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  cause,  headache, or 
produce  constipation— ott/r  Iron  rnedM-ne*  do. 

It  enriches  and  purifies  the  blood,  st  imulates 
the  appetite,  aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  am!  Holehing,  and  strength¬ 
ens  Ure  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers.  Lassitude.  Lack  of 
Energy,  &«.,  it  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  lias  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

Bm1»  ohIj  by  ItlCOW.V  (IIKXKAL  CO.,  Rir.TINORC,  HI). 


FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

*  WATER-PROOF 


Kracmtdos  tine  leather;  tor  Roofs,  Outside 
Walls  *od  Inside  In  place  of  ilaxter.f ,  Very 
strong  and  durable.  <V  ilrarue  with  testimo¬ 
nials  and  sample*  FltKK.  Eata  blinked  1866. 

W.  II  .FAYA  <  »>.,  Cnrnden.  S.  J. 


tVe  are  heiuleu  art<rn  lor  OPEN 
net  WORK  BANNERS.  PLA08. 
Solti,  Caper, Cap*.  Helinets.Bhlrti. 
Torch**,  Picture*,  Transparencies 

nnd  al  I  t’u n>i‘  o  <itn  fAiuipiui-nit. 

CLUBS  SUPPLIED.  Afft*.  Wanted 

\  Complete  Sample  Mult  #1.00. 
\\  Humph  liaiign  if*'. .  a  for  28c. .  I 
]  dor.  OV:  IMrtmtti*  of  ail  Caudi- 
1 1  dub-*,  slz.- 12  x  I  ft.  sample  UK’.,  » 
U  for  25c.  J  doz.  60c  .  100  rov  $4. 
i  iinr  Prices  defy  competition  1 
7  Herd  for  *umpl<H*  and  circulars. 

f  CtMtkllV  MAinJTACTTTB‘0'  CO., 

iO  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  » 


£Uw 


AfiENTS  WANTED  FOR 

“01  R  REPUBLICAN  LEADERS” 

an  elegant  Lithographic  Plemre  of  t£0  prominent 
leader*  of  the  party.  Including  the  portraits  of  the 
CANDIDATES  in  the  center.  This  picture  will  sell 
remarkably  fast  to  errry  Republican.  Agents  ean 
sell.*) copies  dally.  PARK  PUR.CO.,  Hartford, Conn. 


A  AMERICAN 


Ladies  and  Gk.mxzmkn 
WaNTSP to handlea  Book 
that  sella  itself.  Oval  800 

Pages  and  100  Sketches. 

Permanent  work  apd  ex¬ 
tra  Inducements.  Apply 
early  for  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 


This  Is  the  general  name  of  an  unrivalled  collection 
of  Bound  Volumes  of  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Music, 
alike  in  shape,  binding  and  price,  but  not  otherwise 
connected.  Each  book  ho*  200  to  250  pages,  Sheet 
Music  size.  Collectively  they  contain  1.000  pieces,  the 
best  of  at  least  50,0(0  pieces,  and  are  therefore  choice 
collections. 

Uniform  price,  each,  Hoards i  8L50  Cloths 
Gill. 

Vocal.  Instrumental. 

Gems  of  English  Song.  Musical  Favorite. 

(Jems of  Scottish  Song.  Cluster  of  Gems. 

Gr.ms  of  Ge i  man  Song.  Grins  of  Straus*. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

Beauties  of  Sacred  Song.  Welcome  riome. 

Franz’s  Album  of  Song.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  Plano,  at  Home.  Duets. 
Miualri  l  Songs.  Organ  at  Home. 

Operatic  Pearls.  Heed  Organ  Melodies. 

Operatic  Geras.  Home  Circle,  Vol.  I. 

Silver  chord.  Home  Circle.  Vot,  tl. 

Sliver  Wreath.  Creme  tie  La  Creme,  Vol.  I. 

Household  Melodies,  Creme  de  la  < 'reme.  Vol.  II 

Vol.  I.  Plauoforte  Gem*. 

Hou-eUotd  Melodies,  Pianists'  Album. 

Vol.  II.  Fountain  of  Gem*. 

Shower  of  Pearls.  Musical  Treasure. 

World  of  soup. 

Suuskln**  of  Song. 

W reath  of  Gems. 

Full  description  and  contents  sent  on  application. 
Pieces  and  accompaniments  may  he  played  on  Plano 
or  Reed  Organ.  Mailed  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  C0.}  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . H6?  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


MUSIC.  Vocal  and  luutruinentid  and  Tuning. 
jXUT.  Drawlug.  Pointing,  Modeling  upd  Portraiture. 
OK  A  TO  It  V.  Literature  and  Isuiguage*. 
II OM  tl-  Elegant  accommodations  for  5U0  lady  students 
FALL.  TEK.U  begins  Sept.  lltn.  Beautifully  Ill  d 
Calendar  free.  Address  E.  TOITRJKB.  Director. 
FRANKLIN  S4HABE,  ltOSTON,  MASS 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Boys,  I  hope  you  have  all  read  that  article, 
“Words  to  the  Boys  of  the  Rural  Family,” 
ou  the  editorial  page  [4861  of  the  Rural  of 
July  Iff,  aud  that  you  will  make  it  a  point  to 
earu  at  least  a  half  bushel  of  the  Cross-bred 
Diehl-Mediterranean.  We  believe  you  can 
get  one  bushel  i£  you  should  try  right  bard, 
aud  tlieu  by  sowing  it  right  you  should  get  a 
nice  lot  which  you  can  sell  to  y  our  neighbors 
at  a  good  price.  The  editors  think  a  great 
deal  of  this  wheat,  and  1  am  anxious  that  my 
nephews  should  avail  themselves  of  every 
honorable  opportunity  to  make  something  for 
themselves.  If  you  have  not  read  that  article, 
do  so  at  once,  aiid  then  see  what  you  can  do 
for  yourself  and  the  Rural,  uncle  mark. 


4GEXTS  WASTED  for  the  lives 


BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

Bv  Col.  Titos.  W.  Kxox.  Outsell*  oil  others  1  0  tel.  Author- 

.  *  .  .  __»L. t lYmnlaio  thn  ibxif  nnd  ( '  hpftiM'st. 


AGENTS  WAITED  for  the  new  book 

“OIRFAMOC6  WOMEN.”  Just  completed  to/  Elizabeth 
Stuart  PhtJris.  Marion  Ilarlajid ,  end  18  other  Eminent 
Writers.  The  grand,  *  tjook  of  the  age.  @3“  Agents  *ell  10  to 
go  adav.  Send  for  Circular*.  Extra  7er>«.«,  Specimen  Plate, 
etc  .to  A.  D,  WORTHINGTON  A;  0O.,llurttord,  Conn. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  have  finished 
picking  strawberries;  we  had  about  5,000 


V  • 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

to  secure  x  good  crop  next  season.  Our  plains  arc  in  the  finest 
condition.  (.'au.lugue  containing  full  cultural  directions  mailed 

B&LWAWGEB  .v  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nur&erlci*.  Koelieetter,  S.  Y, 

Mention  this  paper. 


S.  DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN. 

As  hardy  an  Mediterranean,  as  prolific  as  Diehl. 
The  Com  I  uk  Wheat.  Seed  from  the  originator.  For 
Sample  Heads  and  prices,  address,  with  stamp, 

U.  M.  JAQIIKS,  W right'.  Corners,  Ni.  V. 


ALL  TH  E'CHOI  CD*  N  EW  snofol 


POT  grown  strawberry  plants 

citd^i^iiSv'o’  Da“1*1  Boone,  1)1,1  Iron- 

p‘“,'llla- umas 
^T.  j'OVETT,  l.i  ttlc  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


New  strawberries  cheap; 

and  all  the  old  ones  of  value  in  POTS  or 
layers  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting.  Kxt ru 
ttorlc  at  fair  prim.  Filin'  now  Kruit  next  .1  une 
Circular, free.  BALE  BEOS.  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

Ks>  phv*T>v..lll.rC  l,«  m,*,t  urranU, '.rapt*,  fur  Poll  plm.  ling 

SEKD  WHEAT. 

Martin  Amber,  Tasmanian  Red,  and  Cold  Dust.  Send 
10  cents  for  samples  of  each.  Prices  low.  Satlefau 
tion  guaranteed.  R  t;.  CRIST 

New  Market,  Indiana. 

(Grape  Bankets.— Good,  cheap,  nice.  Freeclrcu- 
lar-  A.  I).  Hat  ter  non.  Mi.  Jewett,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SOT 


PERSONAL. 

Onk  of  Tennyson’s  pieces  was  re-written  50 
times. 

The  first.  Englishwoman  to  reach  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  is  Miss  Mary  C.  Dawes. 

Senator  Bayard  is  5ti  years  old,  and  is  the 
father  of  nine  daughters  and  three  sons. 

Mr.  Mackay.  of  fame  as  a  millionaire,  has 
bought  all  the  Texas  lands  of  Count  Telfener. 

The  smallest  man  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  most  eloquent,  is  Senator  Vest,  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

It  is  stated  that  a  poem  of  Longfellow's, 
which  he  wrote  in  one  week,  suffered  six 
mouths’  cutting  down  and  correcting. 

Dr.  Uriah  Terrill,  of  Virginia,  aged  92, 
was  the  oldest  delegate  to  the  late  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  the  paternal  grandfather 
of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  kept  a  small  country 
tavern  near  Pownal  Centre,  Vt.,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century. 

The  “spooks’’  of  the  first  settlers,  Judge 
Cowan,  Joel  Clement,  Elder  Wayland,  Harvey 
Rico,  and  William  Langworthy,  are  said  to 
haunt  Congress  Springs,  Saratoga. 

How  many  are  aware,  asks  Dr.  Page,  that 
the  thinnest  fruit  of  all,  the  water-melon,  con¬ 
tains,  pouud  for  pound,  more  nutriment  than 
beef  tea,  besides  being  absolutely  pure  ? 

Enoch  Pratt  expects  that  the  free  library 
buildings  he  has  given  Baltimore  will  bA  com¬ 
pleted  by  September.  He  tells  a  reporter  that 
he  has  arranged  for  t  he  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  books  within  the  next 
30  years. 

(Ten.  Sherman,  who  has  at  last  puid  his 
license  for  extra  street-washing  water,  added 
to  his  letter:  “The  city  of  Kt.  Louis  reminds 
me  very  much  of  a  hotel  iu  Omaha  whose  pro¬ 
prietor  advertised  ‘Terms,  $4.50  per  day; 
board  and  lodging  extra.’  ” 

Professor  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  anti 
his  family  occupy  General  James  Craig’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Kt.  Joseph,  Mo.  His  purpose  in  com¬ 
ing  to  America  to  live  is  to  bring  his  children 
up  us  Americans.  Ho  expects  to  return  to 
England  in  the  W  inters  to  lecture. 

Lord  and  Lady  Exmouth,  who  are  making 
their  bridal  tour  in  America,  are  at  Newport. 
The  groom  is  22  years  old;  he  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Pellew  family  of  New  York,  and  a  grandson  of 
Admiral  Exmouth,  while  the  bride  of  19  Sum¬ 
mers  is  a  cousin  of  the  Draytons  of  New 
York  and  the  Colemans  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  Glen  Annie,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
Col.  Hollister,  who  has  cultivated  fruit  trees 
without  irrigation,  bus  over  30,000  trees,  in¬ 
cluding  1,000  olive  trees,  1,200  orange,  500 
lemon,  -’>00  lime,  10,000  almond,  4,000  walnut, 
2,500 apricot,  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  nec- 
tariue,  and  plum,  with  200  Japanese  Persim¬ 
mons,  besides  figs,  loquats,  and  plums. 


jStedai  and  giants. 


itt  i $  c  r  U  a  n  c  o  u $  ^  d  v  r  r t  i  ,$  t  n  n . 


* 

«uu'* 


PROFESSOR 


SKING  1 


P0WDE1 


COOK’S  evaporator 

,  „  ,  “  For  making  Apple  Jelly,  Sorg ■ 

hum.  Maple  Syrup,  and  Suf/ar.  Circulars  Meat  free 

WHITEN!  CK,  BORDINE  i  CO.,  Tecumseh.  Midi. 

NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N,  \.  Eatabltnhed  In  lAtO.  Thl*  is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  iu  no  better  In  market.  Tt  lx  a 
complete  Standard  Manure,  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  of  the  beet  Phosphate  In  market,  will  call  on  or 
address  WILLIAM  l«.  WILLIAMS, 

(sen  era  I  Agent,  WnI  Troy.  N.  V. 

I  FARM  K tJRG If  A  I’llV.  or  SIIOUT-M  A  NI> 

»it  •**  VV HIDING  here.  Situations 

furnished.  Address  Valentin  ic  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


V/ITH  PHO'.PH 


For  twenty- tfirpio  years  Bradley *8  finnernho*. 
pli ate hiits  been  the  sUuidard  feitilizer  of  XVw  ICng* 

I  ii  u-,!  •  I 

superiority  10  having  all  tJie  t*l«*nu*n.ta  of  plant  food 
combined  in  the  f»to portions,  to  the  high  grade 
materia  Ik  of  which  It  m  composed  and  to  tin?  great  t 
care  taken  in  ita  maim  fad  ore,  insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  condition.  It  Isa  Pure  Bou« 
Circulars  Bent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston.  Mass,  and  Rocbestwr,  n.  y. 


JStofU  and  gaultvy. 

SIIOHT  HORN  Yount  Bulls  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  Sale,  by  tt.  |J.  A LI.EN,  Chi.tb.iin, 
Morns  Co,,  New  Jersey. 


aaaai  registered  swine 

n,or,,u^h  1  !•  ♦**U?r  White*.  Po 

r_"  &  liujNjfUNl  Kc’rUhinfl 

True  iiedlmv  £imi  *iih  cv#rv  iniriUkS  no  1 4.  Hiroug,  licftlthy 
Mtick  only.  Purity  ^uuriuiteed.  Sen-l  wtatup  for  new 

»L  "I  Worrt  Iif  t  nii  Ha»  a'1  W  •>«♦  ‘ISkjt/i*  ^  * 


jf.khjtt  hei#,  rm.Ajin-riii ya. 

I.WM'i*  tYklUr.  IU  rkshif  p  Si  Vt.rlt- 
>hlre  I'Ikv  NMilli.lovtn.  I  nU*olit 
wn4  Oxford  Down  ShrrpAnd  l,amU 
Scotch  I'olley  Shepherd  I  log's  and 
Kilttey  I'oulirj.  Bend  for  Intuloffu* 
W.A  I  LEX  It l  KFLI  k  CO. PhUx, P» 


Pig  Extricator. 

giving  birth. 

Sendror  free  circular  to 

„  WM.  DHL  IN. 

Avocu,  Forttiwattoinie  Co.,  Iowa, 

M  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 

Let  your  Fowls  die,  or  give  them 

MIT(  •illl’m 

CHOLERA  PREVENTIVE 

AND  CUB.B, 

and  save  trem.  Two  ponndH  fenU charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  SI*  Send  for  circular* 

It*  Bs  .>1 ITf  II  hi*  li  vV  CO.. 

HO  Den rhorii  street,  Chicago. 


M 


00  YOU  WANTANYSEED  WHEAT 

Uv  1  VU  ,,nM  1  FOR  FALL  SOWING?  All  the  new  and 

standard  varieties  at  very  low  prices.  Also 
Jersey  Red,  Chester  W  hite,  Poland  China,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Scotch 
Colley  Pups,  at  reduced  prices,  during  the  Fall  months.  Send  for  our  Fall  circular 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  475  &  477  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,' 


_  implements!  md  ^Uachinenj. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

IIooMlok  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  iv.  Y., 

EXCLU.SI VE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Walter  A.  Wood  Improved  Harvester, 

WITH 

IMPROVED  IRON  PEAME  TWINE  BINDEE, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsfonl’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Kakiug  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  *»old  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Hoi-sTord  n  Almnnnc  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

RumfordChemleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  A  NT  HON  \'  Ag’t.  liKJ  and  102  Iieade  St.,  N.  Y. 


IWALTERk.WOOr^ 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY^FIEID 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  the  Present  Season. 
ftlI<»HT  GRAiVD  I’ltl/liH  having  been  AWARDED  IT, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  8ule  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country.  7 

We  made  and  sold,  in  1883,  45,032  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  454 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

The  Union  Grain  Drill, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

IGRTIT  T7GR 


TSTew  Departure  in  Drain  Drills. 

'fh1?i?ly',r'll,.l.u  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  nee  IiIh  work,  and  at  the  mime  time 
FFFrpFFRTn^FR0' Tho  “f*'1  Wl,,l?Lr,S'  KKJtI!  T  UUISCTI.V  ON  THE  AXI.K.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE 

*"y  l"'"‘ 

_  HAET,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.  _ 

BOOKWALTER  ENGINES.  ^  ~ 

UPRIGHT  ENGINES  :  3  Horse,  4V£  Horse,  , 

ij^J  Horse  auil  8%  Horse  Power.  8a/o,  mTjmS.  J 
Simple  and  I  hi  ruble.  Over  3,000  in  sue-  : 

eeasiul  operation. 

Ne^r  Style  10  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine.  M 

Center  (Irniik  ICngine.  All  wrought  lion  HB;  jY\\ 
Return  Flue  Boiler-  Compact,  Hubstan-  j  pAht gXT \j 

tlul  and  handsomely  llnished.  Ulus-  .  iSflf iA YSJr  < -Jf 
trated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address  -  !■ 

JAMES  LEFFEL&  CO..  «  - 

MPHINGFIEMJ,  OHIO. 

Eatlorn  Office  :  110  Liberty  St. ,  New  York. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ATI  AQeng|ne 

■Jt  I  M  I  LAO  WORKS  . 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  A 

_ MANII_rA.Tei.M,s,.r  r 

LJbg!k^STHM  ENGINES*  B0ILERS.„.-W 

w'pMMwRfcl'irmmiW'  Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock  . . . 

%  for  Immediate  delivery.  '"fiUlil 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Mauu 
factured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 


•‘THE  BUST  IS5  CHEAPE8T." 

ENCim  TUPPCUCpC  SAW  MILLS, 
i««e  Powers  *  llllLOIILllO  C|ftTer  Hnllen 


J««e Powers  •  nriLOflLnO  Clover Hullers 

5K°tlonL*  >  WrlU;  for K K 1  Hum.  Pumpfalel 
J  rtcvw  t4»T)iM  AmcrrihU  A  Tftvlor  Co..  Mun  aDhIU  fihln 


WHITMAN’S  New  PATENT 

REBOUND  PLUNDER  PERPETUAL, 


rn  .  paH  m  m  REBOUND  PLtJNOER  PBRPETUAL, 

IHE  BRADLEY 


PERRY’S  PATENT 


l^v/Yvl Nold  on  itn  Merita. 
\  /SX  /  V  CUARANT6ED 

«hhji-  Free  from  Horse  Motion. 

TWO  WHEELER. 

The  only  Two  Wheeled  Vehicle  that  is 
absolutely  free  from  all  horse  motion. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

BRADLEY  &  CO  I  F.»tubllahei!  I  S  15*2. 


a 


Itcool  vi-il  fiat  Preialuiu  sc  S.  v.  Stale  Kriir,  lieo,  I8S1  and 
1SS2,  and  (ireud  tlOld  Mcilsl  In  ISH5  over  tleduilok  Mid  others, 
111. «  CollfernlA Slate  Knir  in  Isas.  The  only  perfect  Hay 
Pre»s  made.  Ful.  10  Inna  luvm.  Mu.t  xluiele  nud  durn- 
U«,  A  hnle  every  3  mlnutefl.  Satlafueiiun  guaranteed. 
Three  hslim  lo  any  other  rret#'  two.  Semi  for  Clroulara. 
Al.o  lW»e.t*ower«.  Cider  Mills,  Curu  gbelleqi,  Feed  Cutter., 
eto.  M  itiufuotiireil  hy 

WHITMAN  AORICULTUHAL  CO,,  8t,  Louts,  M<*» 


l  DOWN 

66§71 

m  in  six  \ 

■ ANNUAL 

■  paymfnts 

Wl9t  CENT) 
W  INTEREST  A 
rWIU  BU^ 


FARM 


ACRtS 


'ILL 

MADE  IN^H 
LOTSOrNOTB 
LESS  THANl 

160  Acres  ' 

NOR  MORE 
THAN  320 
ACRES. 

RE  BETTER  i 
AN  CAN  BE^fl 
AINCD^B 
rr.u.-lTHEA® 
..eN^tN 


GreatAmerican 


Company 


Iulverizing  Harrow. 

€loo  CrusheRahoZeveler. 


SEND  FOR  PHAMPHLET 
NASH  &c  BROTHER  , 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Brunch  Office  MILLINGTON 

HARRISBURG, PA.  NewJcrsey.. 

HARROW* 

delivered  free  on  board  at  distributing  Depots 
throughoutthe  country. 

N.B.  phsnphlct  -Tillage  is  Manure'.' 

who  name  (his  paper. 


Sent free  to  parties 


GA^coPlOW 


CTS-  PRICE) 2  ANTI-RATTLERS  (MAIL) 
WANT  AGENTS  MOREY &C0.  LAGRANGE  ILL. 
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jtjmtmruus 


“Wiggins,  are  you  fond  of  fish-balls?” 
“Fish-balls!  1  never  attended  one  in  my  life.” 

Well,  my  young  gentleman,  and  how 
would  you  like  your  hair  cut?"  “Oh,  like 
papa's,  please— with  a  little  round  hole  at  the 
top.” 

“When  I  die,”  said  Mrs.  Fishwaeker,  “I 
want  to  be  buried  in  good,  old  fashioned  style, 
and  not  burned  to  ashes  in  one  of  those  cream¬ 
eries  you  hear  of.” 

“Sweep  it,  mamma,”  said  a  bright  little 
dot  of  a  girl  as  she  brought  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  to  her  mother  which  she  had 
dropped  on  the  floor,  butter  side  down. 

A  young  poetess  says  she  “told  her  secret 
to  the  sweet,  wild  roses.”  She  wu»  very  im¬ 
prudent.  When  the  sweet,  wild  roses  “blow,” 
she  will  wish  she  had  kept  her  secrets  to  her¬ 
self. 

A  visitor  in  Dublin  was  asked  by  a  car 
driver  if  he  wanted  a  car.  “No,”  said  he;  “I 
am  able  to  walk.”  “May  yer  honor  long  be 
able  but  seldom  willing,”  was  the  witty  re¬ 
joinder. 

“That  lady  is  handsome,  but  she  looks  as  if 
she  had  a  temper  of  her  own,”  remarked  one 
drummer  to  another  on  the  train  the  other 
day.  “You  bet!  You  read  character  cor¬ 
rectly,”  was  the  reply.  “  W  hy,  you  speak  as  if 
vou  were  iicmmiuted  with  her?”  “Well  I  am 


REBUS. 

The  above  is  in  answer  to  the  many  kindly  requests  we  have  received  from  our  readers 
that  the  Editor’s  portrait  might  follow  that  of  his  father. 


Statsi  now 


GALE  SULKY  PLOW 


rhave  first 
chance. 
Homaseekara 
11  catch  on."  J 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


GALE  MFG.  CO 


ALBION,  MICH 


0rmation  teg**®”'* 

J.  33.  PO  W  UU, 

Land  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  R  y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  to 


Greatest  Inducements  ever  of 
■JfB  fared.  Now  »  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  eel »•  brut  ed  Tern 
SHu-aBB  and  Cutters,  and  secure  a  beautl 
ful  Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  DecoiAted 
Band  Mora  Rose  Dinner  Ret,  or  Gold  Band  Mom 

rated  Toilet  Ret  Yarf  nil  particulars  address 

'HiS  ®RZAT  AM  RRICAN-TKLA  OO.. 
w  O  V,  fcP1.  5?  Wtaw  wtif  To/& 


The  moat  simply  constructed  and 
he  most  durable  BULKY  PLOW 


|HisiccUantott?  gMvfrtteing 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  ENDORSEMENT. 

Gorham,  N.  H.,  July  14, 

liKNTb  Whoever  you  ure.  I  don't  know:  but  I 
thank  the  Lord  and  feel  grateful  to  you  to  know  that. 
In  this  world  of  adulterated  medicines  tlo  re  Is  one 
eoniiiotind  that  proves  and  does  all  It  advertises  to 
do  and  more  Foni  yours  ago!  had  it  (light  Bbohlc  Of 
pais,  which  tlunerved  me  to  u«?b  an  extent  thutthe 
li  u-l  excitement  w  ould  make-  uie  shake  like  the  ugue. 
I  nst  Muv  I  whs  Induced  to  try  llup  Hillers.  1  used 
one  bottle  but  did  not  see  any  change:  another  did 
so  chans e  my  nerves  that  they  are  now  us  sternly  as 
tln*v  ovfir  wf-n*.  It  U6ed  to  liilct-  Ji8rj<i8  to  write** 
but  now  inv  wood  right  hand  wrltra  this  Now,  If 
mu  continue  to  manufacture  as  honest  und  good  an 
article  us  you  do,  you  will  accumulate  an  honest 
fortune,  and  enmer  the  greatest  blessing  on  your 
fclhiw-meu  that  was  ever  conferred  on  muuklnd. 

I  i  IVX  lJulvL-‘ll* 

That  poor  be  ridden.  Invalid  wire,  sister,  mother,  or 
daughter,  <  an  be  made  the  picture  of  health  by  a  tew 
bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  Till?  v«“  tet  them  suJJ'erl 
when  so  easily  cured! 


Walking  Plows, 

-  a  P.  .1  n 


CROWELL  MFG.  CO 

Greencastle,  Penn. 


Ids  Is  the  beat  working  and  the 
most  powerful  Wind  En 
►-»  rj  glue  In  the  world,  because 
>’./<,  of -first,  the  superior  ex 


C ■—  eelletu  e  of  Its  self  regulat 
3v  Ing  meehunlsm;and«reond, 
the  belter  form  and  posl 
tlon  of  Its  sail-,  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support  this 
claim  are  si  t  forth  In  our  Descrip 
tive  Catalogue  Second  Edition 
lSJtl,  for  which  apply  to 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAIN  and  FERTILIZER  DRILLS,  com 
plete  FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS 
AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  Raving  FERTILIZ¬ 
ERS.  Hand  and  Self-Dump  IlAY'  HAKES,  aud 
other  Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL” 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  . 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before  buying  auy  other  plow.  Agents  wanted  in  all 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  _ 


Fitirhu veil.  Miimm.,  l  .S  A 

Mention  this  paper. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  0-ale  Horse  Hay  Hake 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc 

ROOMER  A  BOHCHERT 
FRESH  CO. i  SyracuM,  N.  Y 


If  vou  prv  with  your  knife,  this  one  will 
not  suit  you  .  Blades  an-  thin,  and  made 
for  keen,  clean  cutting,  and  tempered  as 
carefully  as  a  razor.  Price  >1.  post-  p'd. 

: iir,,,,.--  ' 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE 

Price,  $  I  -OO. 


ANNUAL  HA  LEH,  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 
-Wj  fertilizer  produces 

v>  H  J  j,  crops  of  superior 

~  "  '  quality  and  quan- 

l  JBk  tity.  ltisnotastim- 

j  ulant,  but  a  plant 

__  food  The  high 
wV  '$■»  1  standard  for  which 

f  “  'WS  ^as  *jeen  llote<*  for 

j  TWENTY 

:  YEARS 

.  11  -  *  i«-st  wil1  b,i  slrictly 

~~  maintained. 

F  ~  Kor  pamphlets,  addr 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTP  ; 

Itoatnii,  Bin  z,  *■ 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


B1AI1EK  A-  GltOHH.  75  H  Hireet,  Toledo,  Ohio 


BUHACH 


STEVENS  FRENCH  RUHR 


FEED  MILLS, 
The 

and  beet  mills 
in  the  world. 

Price#  $au  snd 
up  want  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
droul  era  to 
A. W.  STEVENS 
A  BON. 
Auburn,  N.T. 
Mention  Ihia 
paper. 


RACINE,  WIS. 

of  the  "RACINE  F AKM”  and  Warehouse, 

isrKrinxrGr  mitiXjS. 


THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  INSECT 
EXTERMINATING  WONDER! 

Endorsed  by  Profes¬ 
sors  C.  V.  Riley.  W  A. 
Henry.  E.  W.  Hilg»"l, 
A  J,  Cook,  and  other 
eminent  entomologist* 
as  tlie  insecticide  of 
progress.  "A  remedy 
farexeeeding  any  Other 
so  far  known  in  effica¬ 
cy  and  hitrnilessness  to 
_ _ :  .1....,  >> 


BttgBLCH 

(CAuF0^:?jj  mv£gl^; 

INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 


General  Helling  Agenia. 


HEADflVABTERS  FOU  gi 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire/^.S 


Heebners1  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 

U  EG  l'  LATOR.  *  — 


Fencing. 

Vine 

Training. 
La**  n 


Poultry 

Runs. 

Fish 
Ponds. 

Aviaries. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  contAliilDB  Plans  of  Poultry 
Houses,  and  Huns  Pigeon  Hou-es.  Avlurl.-s,  Dog  Kcn_ 
nels  Garden  Scats.  Summer  Houses.  together 
with  valuable  Information  about  keeping  J’oultry, 
1’1  -eons,  Birds,  und  Dogs,  and  bow  to  make  it  pront- 
ab?e,  sent  on  receipt  of  lUe  to  cover  postage. 

Address  HROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

ifr/s.  it  Importer*,  1'G  Weal  Ht.,  N.  A  .  City. 


Tho«e  Mills  are  used  extensively  by  Farmers.  Millers, 
and  Grain  and  Seed  Dealers .throughout  the  United 
Slate-,  who  highly  recommend  them  as  launiz  the  l.Lbr 
MILL  ever  made  for  cleaning  and  grading  Wheat,  Bar- 
lev,  Oats,  Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 

Thev  do  the  work  more  thoroughly,  have  greater 
capacity  than  other  mills.  .  „  .  .  , 

They  "are  strongly  hullt  of  the  very  best  material, 
highly  finished.  Mid  am  made  In  four  diffeoent rises,  two 
for  Farm  use,  and  two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 

MThev  are  WARRANTED  to  give  SATISFACTION. 
Write  for  prices  before  purchasing  any  other  mill. 


Heebnera’  Improved  Threshing  Machine.  Ful¬ 
ly  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  owners  of  Level-tread  patents.  All  others 
Infringements,  lleebner  A  Sous,  Lansdale,  ra. 


wm 


mm 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  9,  1884 


PRICK  KIVK  CENTS. 
M.OO  PER  YEAR. 


lEntere<l  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1884,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 
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Bio0rfl|)l)kxxl. 


WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  F.  R.  C.  S. 


On  tbe  first  page  of  this  issue  (Fig. 
254)  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
portrait  of  William  Saunders,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Ontario,  Canada.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  attained  a  high  reputation  both 
on  this  continent  and  in  Europe  as  an  ento¬ 
mologist  and  horticulturist,  was  born  in  Cre- 
ditou,  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1836.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Canada  when  only  1 2  years  of  age,  and  at  14 
was  apprenticed  to  a  chemist,  und  in  chemis¬ 
try  he  is  still  engaged.  He  began  the  study  of 
entomology  associated  with  that  of  botany 
nearly  30  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Journal  for  May,  1863,  tbe  first  list  of 
plants  found  in  that  part  of  Western  Ontario 
in  which  lie  resides,  embracing 545  species.  Du¬ 
ring  tbe  same  year  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  Entomologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Canada,  which  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  known  now  as  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario.  Ou  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Canadian  Entomologist 
in  1888,  he  became  a  constant  contributor  to 
its  pages.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  Journal,  and  w  as  at.  the  same  time  elected 
President  of  the  Society,  and  has  ably  and 
acceptably  filled  both  positions  ever  since.  In 
the  15  volumes  of  the  Entomologist,  closing 
with  December  1883,  we  find  no  loss  than  205 
papers  from  his  fertile  pen,  and  besides  this,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
14  annual  reports  of  the  Entomological  So¬ 
ciety,  which  have  been  published  during  the 
same  period. 

In  1807  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Ontario,  and 
has  continued  till  this  time  as  a  Director,  and 
lias  written  many  valuable  papers  for  its 
annual  reports.  He  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Association  in  1882,  in  which  position  he 
is  still  retained.  Thoroughly  posted  on  every 
important  subject,  quick,  pleasant  and  decided, 
he  presides  with  grace,  and  conducts  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all.  Having  a 
large  experimental  ground,  he  has  tested  a 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  is  well  informed  in 
reference  to  those  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
Of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  has  also  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  other  departments  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  in  forestry,  and  has  doue  much 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  these  matters  in  the 
Province  in  which  he  lives. 

Having  combined  fruit  growing  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  study  of  outomology,  he  has 
had  special  opportunities  for  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  insect*  which  are  injurious 
to  fruits,  and  has  recently  published  a  most 
useful  arid  beautifully  illustrated  volume  on 
this  subject,  In  which  all  the  practical  infor¬ 
mation  extant  has  been  brought  together  aud 
supplemented  by  the  results  of  his  oxteusive 
experience. 

In  1880  the  Government  of  Ontario  appoint¬ 
ed  a  special  commission  to  inquire  iuto  the 
progress  aud  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
Province.  Mr.  Saunders  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  was  charged  with 
the  special  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  subjects 
of  fruit  growing  and  forestry,  insects  and  in¬ 
sectivorous  birds#  and  bee-keeping.  The  re¬ 
sults,  mainly  of  his  work,  are  embodied  iu  a 
volume  of  over  350  pages,  which  was  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Ontario  Government  as  one  of  the 
series  of  reports  presented  by  the  commission. 

He  has  been  an  active  member  and  Fellow' 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  for  many  years,  and  lias  fill¬ 
ed  several  important  offices  in  that  learned 
body.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  was  organized,  he  was  selected  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  one  of  the  original 
twenty  members,  of  whom  the  biological 
section  of  that  important  society  is  composed. 

In  other  fields  than  natural  history  and  hor¬ 
ticulture,  he  has  also  achieved  a  desirable  re¬ 
putation.  As  a  chemist  und  pharmacist  he  is 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Canada,  and  has  filled  almost  every 
post  of  honor  iu  the  American  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Association,  of  which  he  acted  as  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1877 — 78,  and  delivered  his  retiring 
address  at  the  meeting  held  iu  Atlanta,  Ga., 
iu  November,  1878.  Many  of  the  papers  con¬ 
tributed  by  him  ou  pharmacy  have  beeu  re¬ 
published  iu  England  and  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  number  of  Continental  journals; 
und  on  account  of  the  service  he  has  rendered 
in  this  department,  he  was  elected,  in  1774,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Couuctl  of  Great  Britain,  a  position  he  holds 
for  life.  Further  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  iu  1883,  when  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  Loudon, 
England.  Within  a  few  mouths  be  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Duke  of  Mu ut.au  and  Monferrat 
a  handsome  aud  valuable  gold  medal,  known 
as  the  Mantau  Medal,  iu  acknowledgment  of 


valuable  services  in  the  interest  of  Natural 
Science.  In  1882  Mr.  Saunders  w'as  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  Public  Ana¬ 
lyst  for  the  western  part  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  in  which  rapacity  he  has  already 
done  good  service  in  detecting  and  exposing 
adulterations,  especially  in  articles  of  food. 
Three  years  ago.  ou  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  Department,  of  the  Western  Univer¬ 
sity  in  London.  Out ,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Professor  of  Materia  Medina,  a  chair 
be  fill*  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  school. 

The  multitude  of  duties  with  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  notice  iR  charged  has  not  lessened 
his  devotion  to  horticulture;  he  has  worked 
for  many  years,  and  is  still  conducting  scries 
of  experiments  in  the  cross-fertilization  of 
fruits  ami  flowers,  among  the  results  a’ready 
obtained  are  several  good  raspberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  and  grapes. 

We  take  especial  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
likeness  of  Mr.  Bounders  to  our  readers  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  wo  have  so  many 
Canadian  subscribers,  more,  we  believe,  than 
any  agricultural  weekly  iu  the  Dominion,  aud 
we  know  they  will  be  very  glad  to  see  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  Canadian  horticulturist  and  entomolo¬ 
gist,  and,  secondly,  we  know  our  American 
subscribers  feel  an  especial  interest  in  the  man 
who,  while  so  comparatively  young,  has  done 
so  much  for  the  fruit  grower  by  carefully 
studying  the  habits,  and  minutely  describing 
the  appearance  of  those  insect  pests  that  rob 
them  of  so  large  a  part  of  their  annual  fruit 
crops,  und  the  sight  of  his  genial,  pleasant 
face  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all. 


liuml  (Topics. 


(Experiment  ©round#  of  the  plural 
$eui-*Jorher. 

A  POTATO  TALK. 


Visitor :  I  have  never  seen  stronger-grow¬ 
ing  potato  tops  than  those.  The  soil  must  be 
very  rich. 

R.  N.-Y. :  This  plot  is  the  one  which  has 
given  us  the  immense  yields  reported  In  the 
Rtjrai,  during  throe  or  four  years  past.  We 
have  raised  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  to 
the  aere— 1,140.30  bushels  are  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures.  It  has  been  doubted  by  many,  but  our 
measurements  have  been  carefully  made,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  wish  to  de¬ 
ceive  anybody.  When  we  raised  over  180 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  on  our 
Long  Island  farm,  though  the  land  was  meas¬ 
ured  and  estimates  of  the  yield  made  by  six 
well-known  people,  there  were  doubters  all 
the  same. 

V.:  Have  you  used  much  farm  manure  on 
this  plot  ? 

R.  N.-Y.:  No;  in  15  years,  or  more,  it  has 
never  had  but  one  spread  of  manure,  aud  that 
was  not  more  than  at  t  he  rate  of  15  loads  per 
acre. 

V.:  To  what  do  you  attribute  such  great 
crops  of  potatoes? 

R.  N.-Y. :  It  is  hard  to  tell.  We  can  ouly 
tell  you  what  has  l>een  done.  The  soil  is  na¬ 
turally  a  loam,  inclining  slightly  to  clay  rath 
er  than  to  sand.  It  is  moist  though  well 
drained.  Potatoes  rarely  suffer  from  drought, 
and,  you  know,  this  is  one  great  item  in  sue 
cessful  potato  culture;  for  potatoes  once  well 
checked  by  dry  weather,  never  fully  recover. 
Duriug  the  past  four  years  this  plot  has  re¬ 
ceived,  in  various  quantities,  all  sorts  of  fer¬ 
tilizers — salt,  lime,  plaster,  wood-ashes,  coal- 
ashes,  8.  C.  rock,  raw-bone  and  bone-super¬ 
phosphate,  magnesia,  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  nitrogen  in  various  forms.  &c.  The 
application  of  auy  one  has  never  l>eeu  exces¬ 
sive,  and  of  nil  the  more  valuable  fertilizers, 
never  to  exceed  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre- 
gone  rally  it  has  been  loss. 

V. :  How  applied? 

R.  N.-Y.:  In  two  ways;  1st,  broadcast  and 
raked  in.  Then,  2d,  trenches  two  spades  wide 
arc  dug,  the  bottom  mellowed  aud  the  seed 
pieces,  placed  one  foot  apart,  are  covered 
with  one  or  two  inches  of  soil  aud  the  fertil¬ 
izers  again  strewn  over  this.  The  trenches  are 
then  filled.  The  soil  is  kept  mellow,  and  free 
of  weeds. 

V.:  Do  you  think  that  flat  cultivation  has 
much  to  do  with  increasing  the  yield? 

R.  N.  Y, ;  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  yes.  We 
have  not  as  yet  made  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  ithough  always  intending  to  do  sol  be¬ 
tween  hilling-up  and  level  culture. 

V.  :  1  see  here  and  there,  where  the  vines 
have  fallen  over,  a  potato  growing  out  of  the 
ground.  They,  of  course,  become  green  and 
worthless.  That  is  an  objection  to  level  cul¬ 
ture. 

R.  N.-Y.  :  The  ouly  one  that  we  know  of; 
and  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  much  less  than 
might  be  supposed. 

V. ;  You  believe  that  level  culture  conserves 
moisture? 


R.  N.-Y.  :  Unquestionably;  on  the  principle 
that  the  less  surface  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun,  the  less  evaporation.  It  also  conserves 
moisture  in  another  w-ay.  The  roots  and 
rootlet*  where,  as  here,  the  drills  are  three 
feet  apart,  soon  extend  from  drill  to  drill. 
Many  of  these,  in  hilling  up  are  severed,  while 
in  level  culture  they  remain,  to  gather  tuois 
til  re  and  support  the  plant.  If,  in  a  time  of 
drought,  it  was  desirable  to  injure  the  plants, 
hilling  up  *  ould  be  a  good  way  to  do  it,  judg¬ 
ing  from  our  experiments  with  hilling-up  com. 

V.  :  Why  do  you  dig  a  trench  two  Bpade* 
wide,  instead  of  planting  the  pieces  in  a  furrow? 

R.  N.-Y.  :  It  might  be  as  well.  The  object 
is,  however,  to  provide  plenty  of  mellow  soil, 
in  which  the  tubers  are  to  form.  The  root* 
may  choose  the  harder  soil  of  tbe  sides  and 
bottom,  if  they  prefer.  We  fancy  that  the 
tubers  in  a  loose  soil  will  grow  larger  and 
more  shapely  than  in  one  more  compact. 

V.  :  Why,  then,  is  it  thought  to  be  a  good 
plan  to  tread  upon  the  pieces  when  they  are 
planted  ? 

R.  N.  -Y  :  Everybody  has  bis  peculiar  views. 
When  little,  tender  seeds  are  sown,  the  soil 
should  be  brought  iu  contact  with  them,  else 
the  germinating  roots  may  perish  for  want  of 
moisture  and  food.  But  it  is  as  bad  to  "firm” 
the  soil  too  much  os  too  little,  even  in  their  case. 
Stepping  upon  the  seed-pieces  of  potatoes  can 
do  no  good  that  we  can  see. 

V  :  You  would  not,  then,  use  a  roller  after 
planting? 

R.  N.-Y.  :  By  no  means,  except  the  seed 
was  planted  upon  a  freshly  turned-over  sod  or 
hard  stubble. 

V.  ;  Does  mulching  pay? 

R  N.-Y.  :  We  have  tried  that  repeatedly. 
Some  of  our  be.i  viest,  as  well  as  lightest  yields, 
have  been  produced  by  covering  the  pieces, 
first  with  a  little  soil  and  then  with  an  Inch  or 
so  of  cut  straw.  If  the  season  prove*  to  be  hot 
aud  dry,  mulching  is  very  helpful ;  if  wet  and 
cold,  harmful.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the 
latter  condition,the  sprouts  have  never  reached 
the  surface,  and  the  pieces  have  rotted  in  the 
ground. 

V. :  I  presume  from  what  you  have  said 
that  you  prefer  concentrated  fertilizers  to 
farm  manure  for  potatoes? 

R.  N.-Y,:  If  a  soil  has  been  made  rich  by 
farm  manure,  that  is  the  soil  we  should  prefer 
for  a  fine  potato  crop.  It  has  the  ready  food 
as  well  a*  the  mechanical  condition.  We  should 
never  look  for  a  iiuc  crop  of  potatoes  on  a  poor 
soil,  no  matter  how  much  farm  inunuro  was 
spread  upon  it  for  that  crop.  But  we  might 
raise  u  good  crop  from  a  liberal  use  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  upon  a  poor  soil;  no  other  plant 
in  our  experience  responds  so  freely  and  de¬ 
cidedly  to  their  use. 

V.:  Have  you  found  that  potash  alone  will 
bring  a  good  yield? 

R.  N.-Y.:  Potash  alone  has  never  been  tried 
on  this  plot.  In  our  field  experiments  of  this 
season,  potash,  whether  in  wood-ashes,  or  as 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  produces,  thus 
far,  no  additional  growth  of  tops,  Kainit 
alone  changes  the  tops  to  a  yellowish  color. 
Neither  does  phosphoric  acid  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  potash  do  any  good.  It  is  only 
where  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia  salts  were 
spread  on  these  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  forming  a  "complete”  fertilizer,  that  auy 
good  effects  are  noticed. 

V.:  And  you  have  farm  manure? 

11.  N.-Y.;  Yes,  old  horse  manure  spread  at 
the  rate  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  This  plot  is, 
singularly  enough,  scarcely  better  than  the 
unmanured  plots  at  the  present  time.  Har¬ 
vest  may  toll  a  different  story. 

N. :  Then  you  would  use  a  complete  ferti 
lizerfor  that.  laud? 

R.  N.-Y.;  Yes:  farm  manure  is  a  complete 
manure  certainly,  but  it  acts  slowly.  Next 
year  the  stable  manure  plot  would  probably 
outyield  any  of  the  others,  if  potatoes  were 
again  raised  in  the  same  trenches  without  fur¬ 
ther  fertilization.  Farmers,  we  think,  make 
a  grave  mistake  in  using  a  special  fertilizer 
and  condemning  all  commercial  fertilizers 
because  t  he  one  fails.  Laud  may  be  rich  in 
either  nitrogen,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  or 
all.  To  such  land  it  is  a  saving,  of  course, 
not  to  supply  the  one  food  which  already  ex¬ 
ists  iu  excess.  The  failure  however  of  one 
kind  of  food  is  not  proof  that  the  land  does 
not  need  it  It  may  be  proof  that  it  needs 
not  only  that — but  more. 

THE  LONG  RACK  MED  OR  SHRUB  HORSE  CHEST 
NUT. 

We  have  called  attention  to  this  shrub  seve¬ 
ral  ti  i ues  before,  as  it  changes  with  age.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  both  the  racemes  and  the  shrub  in 
bloom  have  appeared,  the  latter  iu  our  "Hardy 
Bhrub  and  Tree  Special” of  February  12, 1881. 
It  is  now  (July  18),  the  most  beautiful  hardy 
plant  in  these  grounds,  and  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  could  see  it  now  in  all  its  glory  would 
not  rest  contented  until  a  plant  or  so  were 
growing  iu  their  own  grounds. 

When  received  from  the  nursery,  about 
eight  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  described 


as  two  crooked  sticks  a  foot  long,  with  some 
coarse  roots — an  ugly  infant,  indeed.  It  is 
now  50  feet  in  circumference,  seven  feet  high, 
a  beautiful,  thick ly-foliaged  half-sphere  of 
green  and  white.  It  spreads  out  from  the 
neck  of  the  root,  the  branches  huggiug  the 
ground  and  finally  curving  upward.  The 
leaflets  are  much  like  those  of  the  tree- horse- 
chestnut,  except  that  the  leaf  stalks  are  pur¬ 
plish  instead  of  green.  The  racemes  average 
over  one  foot  in  length,  held  vertically  and 
never  drooping.  Some  are  18  inches  long,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  300  flowers  on  a  raceme, 
and  no  less  than  1,000  racemes  on  this  shrub! 
The  flowers  are  white,  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  with  six  stamens  twice  as  long  as  the 
flower,  tipped  with  prominent  pink  anthers. 

For  several  years  after  transplanting,  this 
shrub  seems  to  grow  slowly,  aud  one  begins 
to  doubt  whether  it  ever  will  be  worth  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  iu  his  garden.  But  if  growing 
in  a  good  soil  with  plenty  of  room,  it  after¬ 
wards  grows  rapidly,  and  in  five  years  will 
repay  the  owner  for  his  pains  and  patience. 
Botanically  it  is  Pavia  maerostaehya,  and  all 
nurserymen  catalogue  it.  It  is  found  wild  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  though  in  its 
native  places  it  shows  few  of  the  beauties 
which  cultivation  develops.  It  is  very  hardy- 
in  this  climate  and  further  north. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

On  JuDe  27,  we  selected  one  row  of  our 
Improved  Blount’s  Corn  and  spread  ou  it,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  to  the 
acre.  It  was  the  poorest  row  in  the  field.  The 
rows  are  four  feet  apart,  and  the  fertilizer 
was  spread  on  either  side  of  this  row  for  two 
feet;  that  is,  oti  either  side  half  w-ay  to  the 
next  row.  The  plants  are  now  as  tall  as  any, 
the  leaves  broader,  and  of  a  green  so  much 
deeper  than  that  of  the  others  that  the  row 
can  be  distinguished  as  far  off  us  it  cau  be 
distinctly  seen.  The  adjacent  rows  also  show 
the  effect  of  the  nitrogen,  which,  of  course, 
shows  that  their  roots,  too,  are  feeding  upon 
it— the  roots  that  are  severed  by  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion — since  the  fertilizer  wu-s  notspread  within 
two  feet  of  the  plants.  On  the  same  day,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  was  spread  about  a  few  hills 
of  potatoes  which  had  been  fertilized  with 
potash  and  bone-black  only.  The  foliage  of 
these  is  now  of  a  decidedly  deeper  green  than 
that  of  any  other  plants  in  the  field. 

In  our  experiments  with  different  kinds  of 
fertilizers  upon  potatoes,  the  foliage  of  the 
plots  which  received  nitrate  of  soda  alone  is 
now  dying — not  as  if  the  tubers  were  matur¬ 
ing,  but  rather  as  if  from  some  harm  or  dis¬ 
ease.  Iu  the  first  nitrate  of  soda  plot,  half  of 
the  plant*  are  dead.  In  tbe  plot  which  re¬ 
ceived  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  same  is  the 
case.  Iu  that  which  received  nitrate  of  soda 
and  dissolved  bouc- black  one- third  of  the 
plant*  are  dead,  while  all  of  the  plants  fertil¬ 
ized  with  tbe  bone  black  alone  are  green.  The 
|  plants  fertilized  with  sulphate  of  potash  and 
bone-black  are  green,  and  show  no  signs  of 
maturing  The  plants  which  received  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  (these  include  nitrate  of  soda) 
are  turning  yellow  here  and  there,  as  if  in  the 
first  stage  of  maturing.  The  plants  of  the 
no-manure  plots  are  all  green;  those  manured 
with  hen-manure  only  are  also  turningyellow ; 
those  with  unleached  ashes  are  quite  greeu. 
The  foliage  of  the  kainit  plots  is  a  yellowish- 
green,  the  same  as  from  the  beginning;  that 
of  the  sifted  coal-ashes  plot  is  as  green  as  any 
other;  the  foliage  of  Lhe  plot  which  received 
10  tons  of  stable  manure  has  not  changed  since 
our  last  report;  that,  fertilized  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  potash,  is  green.  The 
vines  of  the  potatoes  fertilized  with  Mapes’s 
potato  fertilizer  are  of  a  yellowish-green,  as 
if  beginning  to  mature.  Tbe  vines  of  the  plot 
which  received  this  fertilizer  and  also  a  mulch 
of  cut-straw,  are  all  green  and  the  thriftiest 
of  any. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  plots 
which  received  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia 
salts  were  rated  iu  our  last  report,  in  every 
instance,  as  giving  the  strongest  and  greenest 
growth  of  vines.  That  these  plants  should 
now  be  dying,  evidently  before  maturity,  is 
to  us  quite  unaccountable. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  GRAPES. 

Of  our  grapes  now  fruiting,  the  vines  of 
Niagara  are  vigorous  and  free  from  mildew. 
The  bunches  are  large  with  rot  appearing  on 
a  few  berries.  Early  Dawn,  no  rot  or  mil¬ 
dew.  Moore's  Early  is  extremely  vigorous, 
entirely  free  from  mildew  or  rot;  the  berries 
at  this  time  l July  28)  are  larger  than  auy 
others,  the  bunches  well  filled  and  of  fair 
size.  Herbert  mildews  somewhat,  and  the 
bunches  are  loose  and  imperfect — berries  rot¬ 
ting;  same,  as  to  Liudley.  The  foliage  of 
Lady  is  free  from  mildew,  the  vines  are  load¬ 
ed  with  grapes,  a  few  of  which  are  mildew¬ 
ing.  The  vines  are  bearing  too  heavily. 
Victoria  is  free  from  any  defect  of  vine  or 
berry.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  Car- 
lotta  aud  Rockingham.  Pockliagton  vines 
are  strong  and  healthy,  the  bunches  small  to 
medium,  compact  without  rot.  Gaertner, 


berries  rotting;  leaves  small.  Delaware,  per¬ 
fect.  Eldorado,  foliage  healthy,  bunches 
loose  and  imperfect,  berries  rotting.  Wilder 
is  healthy,  Jefferson  disappoints  us  this 
year;  the  vine  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
healthy.  The  bunches  are  loose  and  imperfect 
Vergeunes,  bunches  small  and  imperfect; 
vine  healthy,  Centennial  makes  a  slim  growth. 
The  leaves  are  small.  Augusta,  viue  healthy, 


There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  its  being  a 
hybrid,  despite  these  statements.  Yellow 
Sweet  is  mentioned  by  Klippart,  1858.  Ears 
about  seven  iuches  loug,  and  ll£  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  cylindrical  or  tapering  at  the  upper 
portion,  eight  to  ten  rowed,  ear-stalk  small  to 
medium;  kernel  large,  as  deep  os  broad, 
straight  or  roundc-d  at  the  sides,  and  rounded 
more  or  less  at  the  summit,  crimped,  of  golden 
amber  color  even  while  immature.  While 
the  appearance  is  characteristic,  yet  this  va¬ 
riety  is  about  equally  eighbrowed  and  ten- 
rowed.  and  varies  in  sample  ears  from  Section 
A  towards  Section  B.  It  is  probable  that  se¬ 
lection  would  readily  produce,  un  eight-rowed 
and  twelve-rowed  sort.  I’luut  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  foliage,  bearing  its  ears 
low  down.  Average  weight  of  100 
gj,  kernels,  863  grains:  extremes  in  four 

^A  samples.  318  and  442  grains.  (Describ- 

ears,  from  Gregory,  in  two  collee- 
tious,  and  Station  crop). 

WII1TK  COB  AND  BLACK  KERNEL. 

15.  Black  Mexican,  Fig.  356.  svn.: 
Black  Sugar,  Slate  Sweet.  Its  name 
w  implies  that  it  came  from  Mexico;  it 
Jp  is  not  mentioned  by  Salisbury  in  1848, 
by  Bement  iti  1853,  or  by  Klippart  ip 
1858.  It  is  described  by  Burr  in  1803. 
Ears  six  to  eight  inches  long  aud  V/$ 
iuch,  or  over,  in  diameter,  readily  fur¬ 
nishing  two  forms — the  one  eight-rowed 
and  cylindrical ;  the  other  ten  to  twelve-rowed 
and  tapering,  the  first  with  smallish,  thesecoud 
with  largish  ear-stalks.  Kernels  roundish- at 
the  sides  and  summit  in  the  one;  flatttsh  in  the 
other  form;  crinkled  in  the  one,  rather  crimp¬ 
ed  in  the  other,  very  compactly  set,  rounding 
over  the  butt,  rarely-  filling  at  the  apex. 
1‘lant  quite  tall  and  vigorous.  The  kernels 


ity.  The  small  manufacturer  will  generally 
do  better  to  get  his  mill  of  some  factory  near 
home,  so  that  In  case  of  accident,  repairs  can 
be  made  without  too  much  delay  or  too  great 
expense.  Mills  should  be  kept  well  oiled,  al 
bolts  and  screws  tight,  and  the  rollers  closely 
keyed  together.  Unfortunately  small  mills 
tue  atllicted  with  the  same  vices  ns  the  large 
ones.  If  the  large  crushers,  with  their  pon¬ 
derous  rolls  and  bearings,  fail  to  extract  more 
than  fifty  percent,  of  the  juices,  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  much  more  of  the  small  ones?  It  is  a  la¬ 
mentable  taer.  that,  after  the  farmer  has 
raised  htacrnpand  delivered  it  at  the  mill,  ho 
eannot.  hope  to  secure  much  more  than  half  of 
the  sugar  it  contains.  RogrindJug  of  the  ba¬ 
gasse.  us  is  done  in  largo  factories,  has  not 
been  much  practiced  with  the  horse  mills;  but 
I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that,  a  small  supple¬ 
mental  mill  would  prove  very  profitable,  even 
in  the  small  sirup  works.  In  a  small  way  it  is 
not  to  bo  expected  that,  the  process  of  rb'tfnsinn 


ways.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground,  is 
clean,  drill  culture,  with  the  plauts  six  inches 
apart,  is  better.  When  sorghum  is  thick 
enough,  I  have  never  seen  any  trouble  from 
suekeriug.  In  order  to  insure  a  certain 
stand,  it  is  better  to  plant  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  of  seed  required.  This  will  make 
necessary  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  thinning  out 
the  young  plants,  and  removing  the  weeds 
thoroughly  after  the  plants  are  about  a  week 
Old.  The  subsequent  cultivation  is  the  same 
as  for  Indian  corn.  The  crop  should  be  “luid 
by”  early,  so  that  the  growing  roots  be  not 
broken  by  late  plowing. 

Harvesting  should  not  be  begun  until  all 
preparations  for  operations  at  the  mill  are 
completed.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  maximum  content  of  sugar  is  found  in  the 


Golden  Sweet.  Fig.  255. 
bunches  imperfect,  berries  rotting.  Lexiug- 
ton,  same.  Lady  Washington,  bunches  im¬ 
perfect,  and  berries  rotting.  Cottage,  vices 
healthy  and  strong;  bunches  small,  some  of 
the  berries  rotting.  Concord  is  perfect. 

Of  those  not  yet  old  enough  to  fruit.  Irving, 
planted  in  the  Pall  of  last  year,  has  grown 
three  feet:  Oberon,  Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell’s 
cross  between  Concord  and  Hamburg,  planted 
last  1* all,  has  growu  18  inches;  Jessica,  three 
feet;  Rural  New-Yorker,  planted  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  has  grown  five  feet;  Poughkeepsie  Red, 
planted  in  the  Spring  of  last  year,  eight  feet; 
Ulster  County  Prolific  is  not  making  a  strong 
growth;  Empire  State,  planted  last  March, 
has  grown  six  inches.  It  was  late  in  starting, 
Vrery  likely  it  received  some  injury  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  heeled -in  during  the  Wjutor, 

We  need  make  no  report  of  vines  sent  to  us 
under  numbers,  or  of  20  different  varieties 
which  grow  in  a  field  under  different  con¬ 
ditions. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS, 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural,  July  5. — The  Henderson  Strawber¬ 
ry  offers  great  attractions  in  the  picture  and 
description  on  p.  430.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
there  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  this  fruit 
in  the  last  four  years.  Windsor  Chief,  Cres¬ 
cent  and  Manchester  are  berries  that  crowd 
W  i bon  hard  in  the  hands  of  commercial  grow¬ 
ers. 


seed.  If  sirup  ouly  is  to  be  made,  the  harvest¬ 
ing  can  begin  before  this  time.  Excellent 
sirup  can  be  made  from  canes  whose  seeds ure 
still  soft.  After  the  canes  are  ripe,  they  may 
remain  stand  mg  for  some  time,  in  favorable 
weather,  witfiout  undergoing  any  material 
deterioration.  In  this  state  light  frosts,  severe 
enough  to  kill  the  leaves,  do  not  work  any 
great  injury,  provided  they  be  not  followed 
by  very  hot  or  wet  weather.  But  it  is  best  to 
have  the  canes  harvested  and  manufactured 
as  soou  as  possible  after  the  seed  is  ripe.  Much 
discussion  has  been  held  as  to  the  advisability 
of  stripping  the  canes  before  grinding.  Where 
cane  is  raised  in  small  quantities  1  think  it 
always  advisable  to  strip  It.  The  fodder  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  blades  will  ulmost  pay  for  the 
|  labor. 

T  his  process  should  not  begin,  however,  un¬ 
til  the  time  for  manufacture  is  at  baud;  for 
tearlug  the  green  blades  from  the  stalks  is  far 
more  injurious  than  having  them  killed  by  a 
light  frost.  In  large  factories  stripping  has 
been  found  so  expensive  that  it  has  been 
abandoned.  When  fodder  becomes  more  valu¬ 
able,  it  is  possible  it  may  be  resumed. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  saving 
the  seed  heads;  where  only  a  small  area  has 
been  planted,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  tlm  heads 
off  as  the  canes  are  cut,  and  tie  them  in  small 
bundles,  to  be  put  in  small  ‘'shocks”  aud  left 
to  dry.  They  should  then  be  stacked  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  for  some  time  before  thrash¬ 
ing.  Treated  iu  this  way,  the  cleaned  seed  will 
not  “bent,”  but  can  be  kept  iu  granaries,  or 
bins,  like  wheat.  If  the  seed  is  thrashed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  field  and  put  in  largo  piles,  it 
is  very  apt  to  "heat”  and  "mold'’  in  wot  and 
warm  weather.  The  careful  saving  of  the 
seed  isa  matter  of  great  importance,  and  is 
often  neglected.  Analyses  of  the  seed  show 
t  hat  it  is  fully  equal  to  maize  in  its  nutrient 
equivalents.  The  common  suppo-ition  that  the 
seeds  contain  large  quantities  of  tannin,  and 
ure  therefore  injurious,  is  erroneous.  The 
seed  should  always  be  ground  or  boiled  before 
feeding,  and  in  tins  condition  its  value  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  cereals.  The 
canes  should  be  crushed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  cut,  or  else  kept  in  a  cool  place 
and  protected  from  sudden  changes  of  temper¬ 
ature,  in  which  condition  it  may  be  kept  for 
some  time  without  serious  injury. 

MILLING, 

Having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
small  grower,  I  shall  speak  here  ouly  of  the 
small  mills.  In  general,  I  prefer  the  horizon¬ 
tal  mill  to  the  upright.  The  gearing  of  the  up¬ 
right  mill  is  simpler,  generally  directly  from 
the  sweep,  but  the  feeding  and  general  control 
of  the  horizontal  mill  are  so  much  more  con¬ 
venient  as  to  outweigh  all  minor  disadvanta¬ 
ges.  It  would  bo  manifestly  improper  for  me 
to  recommend  any  one  mill,  uuless  its  advan¬ 
tages  were  so  pronounced  as  to  be  beyond 
question.  I  am  not  aware  that  among  the 
smaller  mills  any  one  possesses  such  su  nprim*.  I 


feecmary  Garfield’s  “Best  Fertilizer”  in  the 
Market”  (p.  430)  is  well  worth  going  back  to, 
to  read  again.  Where  will  you  find  a  brighter 
man  interested  in  rural  affairs  than  this  same 
Garfield,— or  a  more  generous  one? 


Davis  (p  43iii,  is  one  of  the  same  class  as  the 
"Story  Without  un  End, ”  What  I  do  know 
about  it  is,  that  with  chemical  fertilizers  I  can 
raise  smooth  potatoes,  but  with  duug  I  can’t. 

Has  any  chemist  ever  undertaken  to  account 
for  the  very  long  continued  action  of  wood- 
ashes,  even  of  those  which  have  been  leached? 


SWEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata). 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED  — No.  V. 


K.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT,  M.  D. 


varieties  (continued). 

WHITE  COB  AND  YELLOW  KERNEL. 

11.  Golden,  Fig.  2.»5.  syn. :  Golden  Sweet, 


Nauhaoansett  Early.  Fig.  258. 

I  he  spot  that  has  had  a  free  dressing  of  ashes 
will  show  in  a  Held  in  every  crop  for  a  dozen 
years.  Indeed,  my  own  land  shows  the  bene¬ 
fit  to-day  of  (50  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  applied 
10  years  ago.  "Chemist”  (p.  431)  gives  valu¬ 
able  facts  iu  regard  to  ashes — can  he  solve  this 
problem? 


SORGHUM 
ITS  GROWTH  and  the  M,i 
SUGAR  AND  SIRUP — THE  WH 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says  (p.  433)  that  “the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  of  dairy  farming  taking  much  more 
out  of  the  land  than  grazing,  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  figures”  which  he  gives.  But  that 
applies  only  to  farms  where  the  milk  is  sold. 
Vermont  hud  her  farms  seriously  injured  by 
grazing,  and  is  now  having  them  restored  by 


Golden  Sugar.  Probably  referred  to  by  Sal¬ 
isbury,  1848.  who  says  “there  is  another  va- 
i  iety  of  sweet  corn  made  by  crossing  the 
Sweet  and  the  early  Canada  Corn.”  This  idea 
<»f  its  origin  is  recognized  by  Burr,  1868,  who 
Suys  appareutly  a  hybrid  between  Common 
Yellow  or  Canada  Flint  and  Darling’s  Early 
and  Gregory,  1884,  says,  “  the  only  cross  ever 
made  between  the  sweet  and  field  varieties.” 


PROF.  h.  w.  WILEY, 


PLANTING,  CULTIVATION  AND  HARVESTING. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  difference  in  the  yield  whether  the 
cane  is  planted  in  hills  of  four  to  six  stalks 
each,  or  drilled  in  rows, so  that  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  stalks  for  a  given  area  may  be  grown. 
If  the  ground  is  infested  with  weeds,  it  is  bet- 


The  tendency  to  disregard  and  decry 
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the  use  of  nitrogenous  material  in  fertilizers, 
which  has  been  seen  lately,  is  doing  a  good 
deal  of  harm. 

The  Rural’s  “Eye-Opener”  is  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  and  well  conducted  department. 

Rural,  July  12.— Mr.  Woodward  (p.  446)  on 
“The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Water  in  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  writes  practically  end  sensibly.  He  is, 
however,  I  think,  in  error  in  saying  that  “in 
very  few  of  our  Eastern  States  can  rivers  be 
utilizes!  or  reservoirs  constructed  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  water  for  irrigation.”  Let  a 
sufficiently  strong  necessity  for  it  arise,  and  it 
would  be  us  easy  to  irrigate  Eastern  as  West¬ 
ern  farms,  and  it  could  be  done  much  more 
extensively.  Eastern  market  gardeners  are 
already  demonstrating  these  facts.  Both  wind¬ 
mills  and  steam  engines  are  being  profitably 
used,  where  the  natural  situation  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  irrigation  by  gravity. 

Dr.  St  ur  lev  uni's  articles  on  Sweet  Corn  (p. 
447)  are  extremely  valuable  and  interesting. 
They  supply  information  that  1  have  sought 
in  vain,  and  1  thank  the  Doctor  heartily  for 
them. 

1  cannot  reply,  in  these  brief  notes,  to  the 
criticism  of  J.  B.  B.  (p.  448)  further  than  to 
say  that  he  misunderstands  the  subject.  Those 
“  wigglers”  exist  upon  the  green  grass,  and  the 
steeping  of  the  buy  fur  a  few  horn’s  is  only 
needed  to  revive  them.  By  the  way,  the 
“germ  theory  of  disease”  is  being  badly  run 
into  the  ground,  and  as  an  eminent  physician 
lately  remarked,  “It  is  a  comfort  to  ilud  at 
least  one  disease  (hay  fever)  that  is  admitted 
ly  not  due  to  bacteria.”  These  germs  exist 
everywhere — and  so  does  perfect  health,  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  they  have  any  direet  relation  to  conta¬ 
gions,  or  tbut  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  specific 
"wigglor”  for  any  disease.  But  the  notion 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  fascinating  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  and  is  having  a  great  run  in  the 
papers. 

Dear  Editor,  wo  spoke  of  a  complete  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  in  the  Watchman  as  a  “super¬ 
phosphate,”  for  the  same  reason  that  James 
was  called  Jimmy — because  that  was  its  name 

-not  in  the  chemistry  books,  but  in  the  vast 
avenues  of  trade.  Truly,  as  you  say  (p.  449), 
it  is  “an  everlasting  hash;”  but  1  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  bo  made  accountable  for  naming  it. 


Rural,  July  19. — The  Rural  obliges  us  all 
by  its  line  view  pf  the  New  Orleans  Exhibi¬ 
tion  buildings.  Great  expectations  are 
based  upon  the  success  of  this  noble  enter¬ 
prise,  and  seemingly  nothing  can  defeat  it, 
unless  the  cholera  “  wigglers”  should  gain 
admittance  there.  1  happened  to  be  in  that 
city  during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1849-50,  and  the  scare  was  worse  than 
in  the  yellow  fever  seasons.  The  most  rigid 
quarantine  should  be  enforced  at  every  port 
on  this  continent. 


No  doubt  the  generous  position  you  assumed 
towards  those  contemporaries  who  won’t  print 
your  ads.  (p.  408)  is  the  right  oue,  and  the 
one  that  will  pay  best  in  the  end.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  those  contenqiornries  who 
will  not  reciprocate  confess,  by  refusing,  that 
they  do  not  believe  they  can  stand  the  com¬ 
parison. 

You  ask  (p.  468)  to  be  told  your  faults  Oh! 
gracious  editors.  Most  of  us  probably  don’t  see 
that  you  have  any  of  a  serious  nature.  But 
perhaps  some  of  us  have  read  Gil  Bias — and 
dare  not. 


l}oi1icutliR*jal. 


A  KEROSENE-SOAP  EMULSION. 


MY  experience  in  making  a  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  with  milk  did  not  result  satisfactorily.  I 
put  one  part  of  kerosene  with  four  parts  of 
milk,  aud  agitated  the  liquids  vigorously  for 
uu  hour  and  a  half.  The  “substance  resem- 
bliug  butter”  failed  to  appear.  My  patience 
being  exhausted,  I  applied  a  quantity  of  water 
to  the  mixture,  when  the  oil  quickly  rose  to 
the  top.  1  found  that  almost  constant  stirring 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  stuffs  sufficiently 
mixed  for  application. 

Failing  thus  in  my  attempt  with  milk,  I  next 
tried  an  emulsion  with  soap,  following  a  recipe 
furnished  me  by  Prof.  Liutuer,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.  1  took  four  pounds  of  common  yellow  bar 
soap,  one  gallon  of  kerosene,  and  one  gallon 
of  water,  heating  the  mass  over  a  stove,  stir¬ 
ring  it  until  it  formed  a  homogeneous,  thick, 
yellowish  liquid.  1  then  removed  the  mixture 
from  the  stove,  aud  continued  the  stirring 
until  it  became  cool.  This  trial  proved  to  be 
a  complete  success.  It  dissolves  readily  in  all 
proportions,  in  warm  soft  water,  and  is  truly 


permanent.  I  exposed  a  quantity  of  it,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  liquid  still  retained  the  whitish  color 
of  soap-suds,  smelling  plainly  of  kerosene,  but 
with  no  evidence  of  separation. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  making  experiments 
with  this  insecticide.  The  soap  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  over  milk  of  being  cheaper,  and  the 
mass  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  without  putrefaction.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  kerosene  emulsion  will 
prove  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  “elm.” 


A  TILT  FOR  THE  MARLBORO. 

My  attention  was  called  to-day  to  an  article 
in  the  Rural  of  July  19  on  page  468  over  sig¬ 
nature  of  A.  B.  C.  1  suppose  the  editors  can¬ 
not  l»e  considered  responsible  for  exaggerated 
and  untruthful  statements  by  their  contribu¬ 
tors;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  you  would  have 
the  readers  of  the  Rural  wrongly  iuformed. 

The  part  of  the  article  referring  to  rasp¬ 
berries  is  merely  a  sort  of  advertisement 
blowing  the  writer’s  own  horn,  running  down 
the  Marlboro  (as  he  did  not  get  a  share  and 
has  no  plants  and  praising  indirectly  the 
Han  sell  Raspberry,  in  which  he  is  particularly 
interested.  The  statements  in  reference  to 
the  Early  Cluster  are  not  true,  as  compared 
with  Early  Harvest  and  Wilson  Jr.  The 
Early  Harvest  is  not  two  weeks  earlier,  is  not 
os  productive,  and  is  not  more  than  about  half 
the  size  of  Early  Cluster;  aud  the  latter  Is 
earlier  than  the  Wilson  Jr;  will  yield  a  larger 
crop  in  about  half  the  time;  the  crop  can  be 
gathered  aud  finished  up,  about  the  time  the 
Wilson  Jr.  is  half  done. 

I  have  testimonials  from  berry  growers  who 
have  seen  the  Early  Cluster  in  fruit  at  its  home 
referred  to,  whose  opinions  are  valued  quite 
as  highly  as  those  of  A.  B.  C.,  who  rate  the 
size  of  the  Early  Cluster  with  the  Lawton — 
while  the  Early  Harvest  is  very  small  and 
very  poor  in  quality, 

1  published  last  year  as  good  a  lot  of  testimo¬ 
nials  of  the  Early  Cluster  as  I  ever  saw-  on 
any  berry,  and  have  more  for  this  season:  aud 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  yet  saw  or 
knew  of  a  peraon  who  tasted  the  berries  with¬ 
out  pronouncing  them  of  the  best  quality: 
and  never  yet  knew  of  a  person  who  saw  the 
berries  when  ripe  on  the  bushes— grown  even 
under  unfavorable  circumstances— who  was 
not  pleased  with  them,  aud  who  did  not  say 
they  were  all  that  had  been  claimed  for  them. 

My  first  picking  of  Early  Cluster  this  year 
was  on  J  uly  1st,  and  the  berries  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  second,  sold  for  20  cents  per  quart. 

J.  8.  COLLINS. 

[Mr.  Collins  takes  for  granted  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  A.  B.  C.  We  may  say  that 
the  person  he  supposes  him  to  be,  has  not 
written  a  line  for  the  lturul  in  a  long  time. 
We  are  testing  both  berries  and  our  own 
report  will  probably  help  our  readers  to  an 
impartial  judgment.  Edb,  ) 


HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  THE  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY. 

1  notice  that  Mr.  Green  says  that  the  flavor 
of  the  Marlboro  is  not  the  best.  [The  writer 
of  the  article  referred  to  was  not  Mr.  Green. 
Eds.]  I  fear  he  must  have  had  very  poor  cream. 
My  Marl  boros,  with  my  cream  and  sugar,  1 
consider  as  delicious  as  any  red  raspberries  1 
ever  tasted.  Frauconia  for  years  was  the 
standard  around  here,  aud  while  with  many 
its  acidity  Is  liked,  it  is  too  acid  for  me.  Cuth- 
bert  was  a  groat  improvement  in  quality  and 
as  good  as  any  hardy  raspberry  that  1  know ; 
but  the  Marlboro  I  like  better  still.  There  is 
no  accouutiug  for  tastes,  you  know.  The 
Marllioro  showed  the  first  ripe  berries  with 
me  on  July  8d:  The  fruit  was  borne  upon 
plants  set  last  Fall,  which  were  very  severely 
root-pruned.  My  plants  are  most  of  them 
growing  in  a  soil  which  I  call  a  little  too 
light  to  be  the  best  for  raspberries;  but  their 
robustness  and  productiveness  show  very 
plainly  that  upon  good  soil  adapted  to  the 
varieties  of  raspberries  of  finest  quality,  the 
Marlboro  will  prove  a  success, — I  think  a 
grand  sueccess.  o.  s.  w  ales. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


illiscfllanfons. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


sheep  shears,  scissors,  razors,  table  cutlery  of 
all  kinds,  and  all  other  novel  and  useful  things 
sold  by  this  firm. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co., 
New  Jersey.  Pamphlets  of  pot-grown  and 
layer  strawberry  plants,  with  instruction*  for 
their  cultivation.  Most  of  tbe  statement*  of 
Mr.  Lovett  in  his  catalogues  regarding  small 
fruits  are  conservative  and  trustworthy.  Tbe 
circular  will  lie  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Gale  Manufacturing  Company.  Albion, 
Mich.  Thi*  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
walking,  sulky  and  gang  plows,  cultivators 
one  and  two  horse;  corn  plows,  single  and 
double  shovel;  also  of  sleighs  with  patent  iron 
knees,  and  a  light  farm  sleigh.  This  is  an  old 
established  firm,  which  has  won  a  very  envia¬ 
ble  reputation,  and  ita  motto,  “the  best  is  the 
cheapest,”  is  oue  which  every  fanner  should 
adopt  aDd  strictly  follow. 

Cottages,  or  hintB  on  economical  building, 
containing  24  plates  of  medium  and  low  cost 
houses,  contributed  bv  different  New  York 
architects,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
same,  aud  practical  suggestion*  for  building; 
compiled  by  A.  W.  Bruner,  architect.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  on  water  supply,  drainage, 
sewerage,  heating  and  ventilating,  and  other 
sanitary  questions  relating  to  country  houses 
by  W.  I4,  Gerherd,  C.  E.  Published  by  W.  T. 
Comstock,  6  Aster  Place,  New  York.  Price 
§1 ;  well  worth  the  money  to  any  one  contem¬ 
plating  building. 

Manual  of  the  School  Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  By  C.  P.  Pooler,  of 
Deansville,  N.  Y, ;  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  i*  a  neatly  printed  and 
bound  little  hand  book  of  some  40  pages,  con¬ 
taining  all  tbe  essential  point*  of  the  school 
laws  of  New  York,  pertaining  to  citizens, 
teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is  a  valuable 
little  book  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
citizen  of  the  State,  aud  especially  of  every 
school  officer.  Most  of  the  contentions  in 
schools,  which  end  in  litigation  and  hard 
feelings,  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  laws 
which  are  here  classified  and  treated  in  ho  plain 
a  manner  that  be  who  runs  may  read  aud 
understand. 

Transactions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1884, 
being  a  report  of  the  fifth  animal  meeting, 
held  at  Kansas  City  in  January,  1884,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  papers  prepared  for  that  meeting 
and  the  discussions  on  their  content*:  W.  H. 
Rugan,  Secretary,  Greeucastle ,  Ind.  This 
is  a  nicely  printed  uud  substantially- bound 
book  of  some  800  pages,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  above-  mentioned  contents,  it  contains  a 
complete  list  of  members,  also  a  list  of  tbe 
officers  of  all  the  National,  State,  and  local 
Horticultural  Societies  for  1884;  also  a  horti¬ 
cultural  directory  of  leading  nursery  firms, 
implement  makers,  and  commission  men  in 
various  cities,  aud,  last  mentioned,  but  first 
in  the  book,  a  very  fine  likeness  of  the  late 
Dr.  Jno.  A.  Warder.  Aside  from  the  great 
value  of  the  papers  aud  discussions  to  any  live 
horticulturist,  it  is  a  very  handy  book  of  re¬ 
ference.  The  Mississippi  Valley  is  a  live  hor¬ 
ticultural  society,  is  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  aud  richly  deserves  tbe 
friendship  and  support  of  all  fruit  growers. 
This  volume  is  sent,  post-paid,  to  all  members. 
Membership  $2,  which  can  be  sent  to  th6  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Messrs.  Smiths  and  Powell  write,  under 
date  of  July  28,  that  their  two-year-old  heifer 
Aaggie  Constance,  2629,  H.  H.  B.,  has  just 
made  a  milk  record  in  one  day  of  67  pounds  6 
ounces,  believed  to  be  the  largest  two-year- 
old  record  ever  published.  She  was  imported 
in  September,  1882,  and  is  a  daughter  of  De 
Ruiter,  89,  N.  H,  B. 


Woodward’s  work,  The  paper  has  acquired 
high  standing  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
man,  who  has  been  singularly  successful  as  an 
editor  and  manager  of  an  agricultural  paper 
that  had  lost  its  prestige  wheu  he  took  posses¬ 
sion.  Mr,  Carman  may  well  be  congratulated 
upon  the  acquisition  of  so  capable  a  coadjutor 
as  Mr.  Woodward  will  be.” 


Ellw anger  &  Baxry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Descriptive  list  of  pot-grown  strawberries. 

Phcenix  &  Emerson,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Price-list  of  nursery  stock.  A  hardy  Russian 
ipricot  and  Primus  Simonii  are  mentioned 
imong  novelties. 

Fall  Plowing  and  profits  resulting  from 
a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  also  Culture 
of  Grass,  by  Henry  Stewart.  Published  by 
Nash  &■  Bro.,  Millington,  N.  J.,  and  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply. 

Maher  &  Grosh,  Toledo,  Ohio.  An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  pocket-knives,  shears, 


The  following  isfrom  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. : 
“Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  a  practical  farmer,  a 
man  of  exceptionable  intelligence  and  facility 
of  expression,  and  whose  notable  articles  in 
these  columns  have  rendered  his  name  pleas¬ 
antly  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Tribune,  has 
lately  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  will  now  devote  his  useful 
talents  and  experience  to  making  that  excel¬ 
lent  paper  increasingly  acceptable  to  its  large 
list  of  patrons.” 

The  following  is  from  the  Orange  County 
Fanner:  “Mr.  E.  8.  Carman,  editor  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  has  associated  with 
him  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  a  well-known  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  and  the  owner  of  a  large  farm 
in  Western  New  York.  Under  their  manage¬ 
ment  this  very  excellent  farm  journal  will  be 
better  able  than  ever  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  as  it  relates  to  the  agricultural  world.” 

A  New  Bleaching  Process.— An  editor¬ 
ial  note  in  the  Sun  states  that  there  is  being 
introduced  a  process  by  which,  it  is  claimed, 
flax-straw,  cotton-stalks,  corn-stalks  and  simi¬ 
lar  fibrous  materials,  now  wasted,  can  be  util 
ized  and  turned  to  valuable  account.  The 
bleaching  Is  done  by  boiling  the  plant  fibers 
for  a  very  brief  period  in  paraffine  soap  and 
water,  20  to  80  minutes  being  sufficient  to 
bleach  flax-straw  and  have  the  fiber  come  out 
white  and  clean.  It  is  claimed  that  cotton 
stalks  treated  by  this  process  yield  a  softer 
aud  nicer  material  for  some  purposes  than  the 
lint  from  the  rotten  bolls,  if  one- half  that  is 
claimed  for  this  process  be  true,  it  will  help  to 
save  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  materials 
now  thrown  away  as  worthless.  The  process 
is,  of  course,  patented  and  owned  by  capital 
ists,  who  will  give  it  a  trial  on  an  extended 
scale  very  soon. 

PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


The  following  is  from  the  Husbandman,  of 
Elmira,  N,  Y .:  “The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  added  to  it*  editorial  staff  Mr.  J.  8.  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  an  agricultural  wri¬ 
ter  who  has  displayed  a  high  order  of  talent 
in  the  columns  of  various  journals  to  which  he 
has  been  a  more  or  less  frequent  contributor 
for  m&uy  years.  Mr.  Woodward  has  bought 
a  half  interest  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  will  give  undivided  attention  to  the  new 
duties  which  are  fully  iu  accord  with  his  in¬ 
clinations.  He  is  known  to  many  farmers  as 
the  disseminator  of  the  Niagara  Grape,  in 
which  he  had  proprietary  interest.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experimeut  Station,  and 
has  contributed  many  valuable  suggestions  to 
tbe  management.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  undoubtedly  be  strengthened  by  Mr. 


Who  pay  the  expenses  of, and  furnish  the  pro¬ 
fits  to  the  railroads — the  legislators,  judges  and 
other  office  holders  who  ride  on  passes,  or  the 
farmers,  who  pay  their  way  (  That  is  a  ques 

tion  which  the  Farm  Journal  a*ks . 

The  Farm  aud  Fireside  has  used  wheel  hoes 
of  various  styles,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  mau  with  a  good  wheel-hoe  can  do  more 
and  better  work  than  five  men  with  hand- 
hoes.  Thi*  may  be  true  for  an  hour  or  so-  We 
have  yet  to  see  the  man,  however,  that  cau 
use  a  wheel-hoe  steadily  for  a  day  aud  do  bet 
tor  aud  more  work  than  two  men  with  hoes.  It 

is  desperately  bard  work . . 

“In  setting  out  late  cabbages  wrap  some 
green  leaf  about  each  stem.  This  will  protect 
them  from  the  cut-worm  while  young,  and 
when  the  leaf  rots  the  cabbage  will  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  worm.”  This  paragrapu  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  is  going  the  “rounds.”  Pray 
don’t  do  it.  Old  paper  costs  nothing,  and  can 
be  cut  or  torn  into  any  desired  shape.  After 
wrapping  the  stem  twice,  the  paper  is  held 
without  tying  by  merely  burying  the  end  in 
the  soil.  Why  use  leaves!  They  tear  easily, 

do  not  last,  and  are  hard  to  adjust . 

Mr.  Purdy  says  that  on  his  own  grounds 
the  Crimson  Beauty  ripened  two  days  earlier 

than  the  Hansell . . . 

I)R.  Sturtevant,  thtfludefatigable  Director 
of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station,  planted  peas  April 
28,  and  Cleveland's  Rural  New  Yorker  had  its 
first  edible  pod  in  51  days;  Daniel  O’Rourke 
iu  52  days;  Dexter,  Ferry's  Extra  Early,  Mar¬ 
ket  in  50  days;  Earliest  of  All,  American 
Wonder,  Caraetacus,  Carter’*  First  Crop,  Ex¬ 
press,  Prince  Albert,  and  a  seedling  from 

Messrs.  Bliss,  No.  72,  in  54  day*.,..... . 

Dr.  Sturtevant  placed  a  few  American 
Wonder  Peas  in  a  box  of  moist  sand  in  the 
greenhouse.  These  sprouted  seeds  were  plauted 
in  the  garden  April  14,  and  beside  them  a  row 
of  unsprouted  seeds.  The  plants  from  sprouted 
seeds  matured  eight  days  before  the  others. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 


IV. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


Along  the  Arkansas  River,  iu  Southwest¬ 
ern  Kansas,  which  is  known  as  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  the  irrigable  lauds,  as  they  are  called, 
consist  of  a  vast  plain  destitute  of  trees  ex- 
-1  ept  such  as  grow  along  the  edge  of  the  river  , 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB. 


which  is  narrow,  but  farther  on,  west  of  Cool- 
idge,  widens  somewhat.  The  Arkansas,  which 
rises  far  tip  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  very 
long  river,  and  like  many  others  of  similar 
length,  surprises  one  with  the  slenderness  of 
its  stream.  Although  some  of  the  moat  famous 
countries  are  productive  only  through  irriga¬ 
tion — Egypt  is  one — nothing  can  be  more  bar¬ 
ren  and  forlorn  than  such  lands  before  the 
transforming  power  of  water  has  been  applied. 
From  these  “irrigable  lands’'  on  to  Pueblo, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  the  road  runs  through  this  most  barren 
country — houseless  and  homeless  save  for  a 
miserable  shanty,  or  an  adobe  hnt  (built,  of 
sun  dried  bricks— in  fact,  sun-baked  niud)  at 
long  intervals;  scarcely  a  wisp  of  grass  is  to 
be  seen :  bunches  of  sage,  thistles  bearing  a 
large  white  flower,  cacti,  an  occasional  tuft 
in  crimson  bloom;  prairie  dogs,  or  gophers, 
sitting  on  their  haunches;  acres  of  stunted 
wild,  withered  suuflowers,  and  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  a  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep,  feeding  on  im¬ 
aginary  grass? ;  oh,  my!  such  an  unhappy-look¬ 
ing  country!  And  still  it  was  interesting  from 
its  very  lack  of  attractiveness.  The  railway 
stations  were  neat  and  pretty — little  spots, 
made  green  with  water,  a  fountain  playing  in 
the  lawn,  and  twice  I  saw  a  statue  keeping  the 
fountain  company. 

As  the  Arkansas  Valley  lias  so  much  of  a 
reputation  for  fertility,  it  will  be  bat  just  to 
repent  what,  “everybody”  here  says  of  it — 
that  no  land  is  more  productive  than  this 
under  irrigation,  and  that  the  irrigating  com¬ 
panies  that  are  expending  so  much  money 
here,  have  full  faith  in  the  financial  success  of 
forthcoming  results.  The  plains  back  from 
the  valley  lands,  where  the  herds  and  flocks 
feed  on  the  short,  sweet  Buffalo  Grass,  are  said 
to  be  more  than  usually  green  at  this  season, 
on  account  of  the  unusual  rainfall.  They  are 
not  visible  from  the  railroad  which  runs 
through  the  valley,  anil  the  flocks  and  herds 
we  saw  had  probably  come  into  the  valley  for 
water.  T  am  told  by  an  old  Colorado  rancher, 
that  the  cows  will  sometimes  travel  20  miles 
for  water,  and  leave  their  calves  in  herds  on 
the  plains.  He  also  says  that  cows  will  do 
nicely  from  two  to  four  days  without  water, 
and  that  sometimes  they  will  not  be  injured 
without  it  for  a  week,  especially  if  there  are 
dews.  This  shows  what  can  tie  accomplished 
by  discipline;  for  it  is  very  evident?  that  the 
good  family  cow  of  the  East,  reared  in  luxu¬ 
ry,  is  by  no  means  so  akin  to  the  camel  as  this 
Western  sister,  that  knows  so  little  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life. 

As  we  sped  on. the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  began  to  appear,  looking  like  cas¬ 
tles  in  the  Bky.  At  La  Junta  (pronounced 
Hoonta)  A3  miles  east  of  Pueblo,  T  was  told 
that  a  large  irrigating  company,  having  head¬ 
quarters  at  Denver,  and  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  had  begun  a  ditch  tit  feet  wide.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  little  chance  for 
persons  of  small  means  to  do  anything  in 
Colorado.  Companies,  or  men  with  large 
means,  control  the  best  opportunities,  and  it 
is  probably  true  that,  in  order  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess,  large  capital  is  necessary.  West  of  La 
Junta  I  was  told  of  a  man  who  had  lived 
there  for  14  years,  and  from  one  acre  of  land 
which  he  managed  to  irrigate,  he  sometimes 
cleared  $2,000  in  raising  melons.  He  sold  his 
melons  for  25  cents  apiece  on  the  grouud. 
The  soil,  a  loose,  gravely  lourn,  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbs  water,  and  produces  most  vegetables 
satisfactorily.  At  Nepesta,  farther  on,  we 
saw  quite  a  space  of  irrigated  ground— gardens 
with  grape-vines,  small  fruits,  and  some  very 
large  corn— an  oasis  in  the  desert.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  visited  by  cloud-bursts  at  times— the 
raip  falling  with  such  force  and  in  such  quan¬ 
tity,  that  the  laud  is  marked  out  in  very  curi¬ 
ous  gorges,  and  the  streams  suddenly  rise  at 
such  times  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  people 
are  so  swiftly  overtaken  as  to  be  drowned. 
There  are  occasional  springs.  A  spot  hi<li  up 
on  a  hill  at  the  left,  fenced  in,  is  pointed  out 
as  the  spot  where  Kit  Carson  was  killed,  and 
where  for  a  time  be  was  buried.  But  now 
there  are  no  Indians,  and  the  buffalo  has  been 
driven  from  the  plains.  As  we  approach 
Pueblo,  the  Saugre-de-Cristo  (Blood  of  Christ) 
Mountains  and  the  Spanish  PAaks  appear, 
and  quickly  Pike’s  Peak  comes  into  view.  All 
over  the  country  point*  of  rock  are  exposed- 
rock  full  of  shells  and  fossilized  fish ;  for  all 
this  country  was  once  a  sea  undoubt¬ 
edly.  The  .succession  of  mounds,  or  table 
lands,  have  been  worn  into  curious  shapes  by 
storms  of  wind,  rain  and  sand.  The  table 
lands  are  called  mesas.  Wherever  flocks  of 
sheep  have  been  pastured,  the  land  looks  ut¬ 
terly  bereft  of  vegetation,  save  the  everlasting 
sage  brush,  which  is  low,  and  grows  in  bunch¬ 
es.  Cows  eat  it,  and  the  milk  tastes  of  it,  but  , 
the  flavor  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  gar-  , 
lie.  The  sage  looks  like  the  aromatic  herb,  i 
sometimes  called  in  the  East  ‘Old  Man,”  but  ( 
in  color  is  like  garden  sage.  Everywhere  are  , 
ant  hills— little  mounds  of  sand,  or  gravel,  , 

P  ueblo  is  'an*  altogether  modern  city,  with 


great  smelting  furnaces  and  steel  manufacto¬ 
ries— a  sandy,  barren,  business  place,  hot  in 
the  day,  with  cool  nights.  We  could  not  see 
much  of  the  town  in  the  short  hour  we  spent 
there,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  some  pleas¬ 
ant,  homes  and  irrigated  lawns  and.  gardens. 
We  found,  at  this  point,  that  no  trains  were 
running  over  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Road 
to  Salt  Lake,  to  which  place  we  were  ticket¬ 
ed;  and  in  all  probability  the  route  would  not 
be  open  for  several  days,  as  miles  of  the  track 
bad  been  washed  out  by  the  heavy  rains  and 
floods  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  so  we  had  no  better  resource  than  to  go 
to  Colorado  Spriugs,  45  miles  north,  on  the 
Denver  branch  of  the  road.  As  Colorado 
.Springs  is  0,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the 
grade  was  a  constantly  ascending  one,  but  al¬ 
though  we  were  nearing  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  landscape  presented  ever  the  same 
“God-and-man  forsaken” appearance,  only  the 
mountains  relieved  the  weariness  of  the  scene. 
At  intervals  l  saw  small  patches  of  what  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  com,  or  spring  wheat,  but  I 
felt  sorry  for  everything  that  was  trying  to 
obtain  life  from  the  loose,  dry  soil.  I  pitied 
all  animal  life,  and  felt,  amazed  at  the  courage 
aud  energy  that  led  men  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  this  “desert”  land.  It  seemed  difficult,  in¬ 
deed,  to  realize  that  it  is  in  this  State,  that  so 
many  fortunes  have  been  and  are  still  made, 
and  such  thousands  and  thousands  of  sheep 
and  catele  annually  reared.  But  l  cau’t  help 
but  pity  the  sheep  and  the  cattle.  An  equally 
difficult  thiug  to  realize,  was  that  we 
were  approaching  a  place  famed  for  health, 
comfort,  and  beauty— the  “Saratoga  of  the 
West.”  I  thought  of  the  great  array  of  inva¬ 
lids,  of  dying  consumptives  who  had  traversed 
this  weary  land  on  their  way  to  the  healing 
climate.  How  dreary,  how  home-sickening  it 
must  have  l won!  How  hot  and  arid  iu  Sum¬ 
mer!  how  bleak  and  forlorn  in  Winter!  But 
presently  the  mountains  loom  nearer,  there  is 
a  growing  freshness  aud  strength  in  the  air, 
On  a  great  mesa  at  the  foot  of  the  “everlast¬ 
ing  hills,”  lies  a  lovely  town,  shaded  with 
trees  — the  ever-beautiful  Cotton  Wood- 
charming  cottages,  stately  residences,  wide 
streets  hard  and  smooth  as  a.  rolled  floor, 
green  lawns,  flowers  iu  bloom,  rich  vegetable 
gardens,  irrigating  ditches  by  the  roadside  iu 
which  flows  the  life-giving  water,  aud  just 
above,  with  its  crown  of  snow,  and  reposing 
serenely  in  the  midst  of  its  stately  neighbors, 
the  justly  famed  Bike’s  Peak.  We  are  at 
Colorado  Spriugs,  and  it  is  noontide. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arkansas. 

Malvern,  Hot  Springs  Co.,  July  24.— I  have 
been  a  resident  of  Arkansas  now  nliout  four 
months,  having  immigrated  from  New  York 
State,  and  am  reasonably  well  satisfied  with 
the  soil  and  climate.  There  are  drawbacks 
here,  of  course.  The  rains  frequently  come 
down  too  fast  for  the  water  to  settle  or  soak 
into  the  laud  as  it  falls,  and  a  part  runs  off, 
cutting  out  gullies  in  many  places  on  sloping 
ground,  This  is  true  of  the  entire  South  and 
South-west;  much  more  damage  is  done  in 
hilly  than  in  flat  regions.  We  have  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rain  here  this  Summer, 
and  com  and  cotton  will  make  fair  crops,  if 
no  more  rain  should  come  till  Fall.  Fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  have  made  a  good  growth.  Peach, 
apple  and  plum  trees  are  maturing  fair  crops. 
Many  seedling  peach  trees  are  very  heavily 
laden  with  fruit.  What  pear  trees  I  haveseen, 
look  vigorous  and  healthy.  Tree  agents  are 
urging  people  here  to  buy  LeCoute  and  Keif- 
fer  Fear  trees,  and  many  are  buying  small 
numbers.  I  fear  the  difficulty  will  be  to  get 
much  price  for  the  fruit.  People  want,  fruit 
that  is  good  to  eat  as  well  as  handsome.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  7,000  young  peach  trees, 
two-thirds  of  them  being  the  very  earliest 
sorts.  Since  he  has  learned  what  low  prices 
the  early  peaches  bring  in  St.  Louis  aud  Chi¬ 
cago  this  season,  he  is  sorry  that  his  orchard 
is  so  largely  of  early  sort*.  The  fact  is,  that 
early  peaches  are  not  as  large  and  high  fla¬ 
vored  as  the  sorts  ripening  later;  neither  are 
the  very  late  poaches  equal  in  quality  to  those 
ripening  in  miiisummer  aud  early  Fall.  Per¬ 
sons  preparing  to  plant  should  keep  this  fact 
in  mind.  Fruit  of  any  sort,  to  sell  on  its 
merits,  must  taste  well,  and  should  also  look 
well.  The  Wild  Goone  Plum  and  all  the  Chick¬ 
asaw  family  of  plums  of  various  colore  are 
heavy  and  constant  bearers  here,  aud  it  seems 
to  me  they  deserve  considerable  space  on 
every  fruit  farm.  Beveral  varieties  of 
grapes  rot  badly  here,  owing,  I  think, 
to  the  heavy  dews.  A  cover  of  boards, 
cloth,  or  anything  to  afford  a  shelter 
two  to  three  feet  wide  over  the  grape 
trellis  seems  to  be  generally  sufficient,  and 
cheaper  than  bagging  the  clusters.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  that  a  few  sorts  are  entirely  free  from  rot, 
as  the  Scuppernong  family,  Norton’s  Virginia, 
Perkins  and  some  others.  I  think  the  absence 


of  rain  aud  dew  in  Summer  is  what  saves  the 
grape  from  rot  in  California.  We  have  had 
but  little  trouble  from  insect  pests  yet.  The 
housefly  and  wood  tick  are  our  principal  an¬ 
noyances;  no  fleas,  bed  bugs  or  mosquitoes, 
We  have  steady  warm  weather  during  most 
of  the  daylight  each  day,  and  a  cool  breeze  at 
night,  allowing  us  to  sleep  well.  The  average 
amount  of  heat  each  month  fs  considerably 
higher  than  at  the  North,  or  weeould  not  raise 
sweet  potatoes,  pea- nuts,  cotton,  aud  tiO  to  80- 
pound  melons.  But  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
are  said  to  lie  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  year, 
especially  for  heavy  outdoor  work.  I  have 
worked  out  in  the  sun  hoeing  and  cultivating 
nearly  every  week  day  since  April  I.  When  l 
get  uncomfortably  warm  and  wet  with  sweat, 
about  ten  A.  m..  [  go  to  my  bath-room  and  take 
a  sponging  over  my  entire  body  from  a  pail 
of  fresh,  cool  rain  water,  put  on  a  dry  shirt, 
and  Htay  in  the  shade  and  rend  till  three  or 
four  o’clock,  p.  m.,  then  go  out  and  work  till 
dusk.  I abstain  from  the  black  coffee,  bacon 
and  hot,  heavy,  doughy  biscuit,  which  many 
others  eat  here.  Eat  plenty  of  fruit*,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  milk  and  good  bread  of  corn  or  wheat 
meal,  with  now  aud  theu  some  fresh  meat  of 
some  kind;  also  keep  your  mind  serene  aud 
free  from  anxiety,  and  you  will  uot  have  chills 
or  ague,  and  can  pass  througli  the  Summer 
comfortably,  and  the  Fail,  Winter  and  Spring 
delightfully.  Evaporuting  sweet  potatoes  was 
tried  last  year  by  several  parties  iu  this  State, 
and  the  product  found  a  ready  sale.  This  is 
probably  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  import¬ 
ant  Industry.  Prof.  O.  S.  Fowler  the  phren¬ 
ologist,  author  and  lecturer,  has  bought  15,000 
acres  of  fruit  land  near  here  for  himself  aud 
some  friends  for  orchards.  There  will  be  a 
display  of  the  fruits,  farm  products,  woods, 
and  minerals  of  Arkansas  at  the  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis,  opening  Sept.  3d,  aud  closing 
Oct.  18th.  A  n 

Wynne,  Cross  Co.,  July  11.— Wo  had 
a  very  bad  Spring,  wet  and  cold ;  wo  are  now 
having  the  other  extreme;  we  have  had  only 
two  or  three  showers  since  the  fifth  of  June, 
although  it  has  rained  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  us.  The  people  work  cotton  too 
early,  it  being  very  tender;  I  do  uot  work  it 
till  it  is  five  or  six  inches  high,  aud  I  find  it 
does  not  retard  its  growth  and  it  produces 
more.  The  Rural  seeds  have  done  well  ex¬ 
cept  oats,  which  did  not  head  well.  Planted 
Rural  New-Yorker  Peas  32d  of  April;  fruited 
well,  ripe  about  the  first  of  June.  Hereford's 
is  a  good  pea;  cultivation  scant,  no  manure. 
Tomatoes  fine,  we  are  now  eating  them:  vv.  p. 

Canada. 

Lynn  Valley,  Norfolk  Co.,  Ontario.— 
Crops  are  good.  Clover  is  partly  cut— a  good 
crop.  Wheat  is  fair;  early  sown,  good;  late 
sown,  not  so  good.  Oats  and  corn  look  well. 
Days  hot;  nights  cool.  o.  w.  s. 

Dakota. 

Raymond,  Clark  Co.,  July  21.— Barley  har¬ 
vest  commenced  here  last  week,  but  not  much 
has  been  done  yet,  as  the  weather  is  rather 
unsettled.  Recent  rains  and  cool  weather 
have  improved  erops  very  much,  aud  for  once 
the  slow-going  and  poor  farmers  are  comiug 
out  very  well.  Wheat  is  in  splendid  condition, 
aud  will  be  a  large  crop.  Com  and  root  crops 
are  doing  well,  the  former  beiug  a  month 
ahead  of  last.  year.  If  we  have  no  early  frost 
we  are  certain  to  have  an  average  crop,  even 
on  the  sod.  Grass  is  abundant,  and  stock  is 
thriving  well  on  it;  some  complaint  that  the 
Needle  Grass  is  sticking  in  their  mouths  and 
throats,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  real  in¬ 
jury.  Good  butter  is  selling  at  a  shilling  a 
pound.  t.  m. 

Illinois 

Gknkhko,  Henry  Co.,  July  15.— Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  good,  and  if  favorable  weather  eou 
tinues,  we  may  expect  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Hay  Is  a  big  crop,  and  is  being  put  up  slowly 
on  account  of  frequent  showers.  Rye  is  ripe 
and  being  harvested.  Oats  will  be  ready  in 
two  weeks.  Potatoes  are  doing  well — some 
beetles  on  them.  The  dropper  and  self-rake 
are  being  laid  aside.  The  self-binder  is  taking 
their  places.  The  steam  thrasher  is  replacing 
the  horse  power.  Now  cun’t  some  “inventive 
Yankee”  invent  something  to  take  the  place  of 
men  at  the  thrasher i  Help  is  always  scarce 
and  hard  to  get  in  the  busy  season,  and  if  to 
bohad,  alwayseommandsgood  wages,  j,  j.  m. 

Indiana. 

East  Germantown,  Wayue  Co.,  July  14. 
—Wheat  harvest  is  just  finished,  and  where 
thrashed  the  yield  has  been  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  Corn  looks  well,  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  large  crop.  “mack.” 

Kannua, 

Jewell  City,  Jewell  Co.,  July  13.— Spring 
was  wet,  cold,  aud  backward,  but  very  favor¬ 
able  to  small  grains  of  all  kinds,  which  are  the 
best,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  are  just  finishing  harvest,  and  some  few 
have  thrashed  a  portion  of  their  crops.  The 
yield  of  wheat  is  all  the  way  from  15  to  50 


bushels  per  acre;  price  00  cents.  Oat*  splen¬ 
did;  none  threshed  yet.  The  prospect  for 
corn  never  was  better  at  this  time.  It  was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  drought,  but  a  splen¬ 
did  rein  ou  lost  evening  renewed  its  vigor, 
aud  it  is  just  booming;  price  40  cents.  There 
is  more  clean  corn  in  this  county  this  Summer 
than  I  ever  saw  here.  Potatoes  wcl-e  injured 
by  late  drought,  but  the  late  planting  will 
now  be  a  full  crop.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
K°°^‘  i.  n.  p. 

Mississippi, 

Belmont,  Tishomingo  Co.,  July  18.— The 
prospects  for  corn  and  cotton  were  never  bet¬ 
ter. 

M  Issoiiri, 

BrrsmiERo,  Jefferson  Co.,  July  38.— Corn 
is  nearly  all  laid  by.  Wheat  aud  oats  already 
harvested  and  being  threshed— average  yield. 
Apples  a  very  poor  crop.  No  peaches.  Ber¬ 
ries  a  medium  crop.  p.  p.  s. 

•  New  York. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  July  28. 
— Last  week  was  splendid  harvest  weather, 
and  farmers  made  use  of  it,  and  most  of  the 
wheat  is  cut,  and  much  put  into  barns  and 
stacks  in  splendid  order.  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  we  hud  a  heavy  shower,  which  delayed 
hauling  somewhat,  but  we  needed  it  badly. 
Rain  is  now  falling — the  best  since  June  1 — 
slow  and  warm.  The  Red  Clover  fields  are 
blooming  again,  as  of  old;  the  rnidgo  seems 
to  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  prospect 
for  a  good  crop  of  clover  seed  was  never  bet¬ 
ter,  When  insects  multiply  till  wo  give  up  in 
despair,  Nature  comes  to  our  aid, and  they  are 
swept  away  as  by  a  wind.  In  my  oat  field 
Welcome  ure  fully  ten  days  earlier  than 
American  Triumph,  and  these  are  a  week 
earlier  than  the  Rural  Champion,  I  can 
hardly  tell  which  will  yield  the  most,  but  with 
this  ruin  thu  chances  are  in  favor  of  tho  last. 
A  neighbor  made  two  acres  very  rich,  and 
sowed  five  pounds  of  Welcome  Cats  on  one, 
and  27  pounds  on  the  other,  I  looked  at 
the  plot*  the  other  day,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  one  from  the  other.  This  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  that  determine  the  yield  more  than  tho 
amount  of  seed.  On  a  plot  of  my  own,  two  rods 
by  thirty,  made  very  rich,  1  sowed  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  cut  34 
dozens  of  good  wheat.  The  result  of  all  my 
experiments  says,  more  manure  and  less  seed. 
Guo  Held  sowed  ufter  barley  which  was  heav¬ 
ily  salted,  has  tho  whitest  straw  lever  saw; 
can  it  be  tho  effect  of  tho  salt?  Now, after  tho 
wheat  is  all  harvested,!  am  satisfied  the  Cross 
bred  Diehl- Mediterranean,  with  the  same 
treatment,  will  yield  from  five  to  eight 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  any  other  of  some 
five  varieties,  and  it  is  certainly  a  much  finer 
sample.  Potatoes  are  doing  their  level  best, 
and  corn  is  growing  nicely  for  such  cold 
weutber.  A  hot  August  will  make  it  all  right. 

H.  M.  J. 

Ohio. 

Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  July  25.— We  have 
had  very  dry  weather  here  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  with  barely  rain  enough  to  lay 
the  dust.  The  meadows  und  pastures  arc  very 
brown.  The  wheat  was  a  fair  crop,  of  good 
quality.  Grass  rather  light.  (Juts  short,  and 
a  small  crop.  Potatoes  small,  and  but  few  iu 
a  hill.  Apples,  plenty  for  home  use.  o,  m. 

Clintonvili.k,  Franklin  Co.,  July  20.— We 
are  having  a  drought  bore.  Potato  crop  nearly 
a  failure.  Com  suffering  badly,  and  small 
fruit*  dying.  j.  Bi  Jt 

Seal,  Wyandotte  Co.,  July  21.— We  are 
having  dry  weather  here.  Corn  is  needing 
raiu.  Potatoes  will  bo  a  short  crop.  Oats  are 
filling  finely,  and  promise  a  good  crop.  Wheat 
is  of  extra  quality,  and  the  yield  will  be  good 
— far  better  than  was  looked  for  last  Spring. 
The  hay  crop  is  very  heavy,  und  secured  iu 
fine  order.  Apples  will  not  be  a  good  crop; 
they  were  badly  injured  by  the  frost  of  May 
20.  No  peaches.  a.  m. 

UniCH8VILi.il,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  July  14. — 
Farmers  are  busy  hauling  in  their  wheat  and 
are  getting  it  in  in  good  condition.  It  is  light 
on  the  ground,  but  well  filled,  and  where  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  used,  there  was  a  good  stand. 
Hay  and  oats  are  very  light  owing  to 
the  dry  weather  that  we  are  having  for  the 
last  two  months.  Coni  is  looking  well,  and 
we  shall  have  a  good  crop  if  we  get  rain  soon. 
Apples,  pears  und  quinces  are  good  crops. 
The  strawberry  crop  was  good.  Raspberries 
are  plentiful,  but  the  dry  weather  will  cut  the 
crop  short.  Our  Cuthberts  are  very  nice, 
large  and  productive.  k.  u.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Grkkncahtle.  Franklin  Co.,  July  20- 
Farmers  are  very  busy.  Prices  low  but  crops 
abundant.  I  am  marketing  in y  wheat  as  fast 
as  thrashed;  many  arc  holding  theirs  back 
for  higher  prices.  I  think  wheat  will  go  still 
lower,  what  thinks  tho  Rural?  [That  it  will 
go  lower  before  it  goes  higher.— Ens.J  I  keep 
a  few  sheep,  and  disagree)  with  the  gentleman 
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in  Michigan,  who  thinks  wool  does  not  pay  at 
17c.  to  20c.  a  pound.  I  lielieve  sheep  profits 
able  to  a  limited  extent,  even  if  we  throw  the 
wool  away.  1  fear  high  tariff  men  have  been 
pulling  wool  over  his  eyes.  Farmers  compete 
with  the  world  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  beef,  pork,  etc.,  and  pay  a  heavy  tax  on 
their  machinery,  clothing,  and  nearly  every¬ 
thing  they  buy.  If  woare  to  have  protection, 
let  us  have  it  all  rounds  otherwise  put  man¬ 
ufacturers  OD  the  same  footing  as  the  farmers , 
it  they  cannot  stand  that,  then  let  them  go 
down  and  wo  farmers  will  take  bold.  All  we 
want  is  a  fair  show.  Corn  prospects  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  All  crops  are  booming.  Fanners  in 
high  spirits.  c‘  H'  M‘ 

Utah,  Indiana  Co.,  July  25,-Tbere  has 
been  a  severe  drought  here  for  some  time 
past;  all  the  growing  crops  are  drying  up; 
growing  corn  has  been  wilted  like  hay.  -as 

evening  and  the  evening  before  we  had  light 

showers,  hut  the  early  potatoes  and  some  of 
the  corn  are  past  all  recovery,  even  it  we 

should  get  good  rains  now;  the  late  potatoes 
will  not  behalf  a  crop,  ami  the  tubers  are 
small  at  that.  We  had  a  nice  crop  of  pew. 
Wheat  is  on  excellent  crop;  rye  good;  oats 
perhaps  half  a  crop,  but  much  of  it  so  short 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  tied  in  sheaves ;  hay  a 
medium  yield;  What  U out  now  has  become 
so  much  dried  up  that  it  could  be  raked  up 
right  after  t  he  mower,  and  stored  away.  1  as- 
ture  scarce,  the  fhdds  being  “brow  n  and  sere. 

I  have  been  following  the  RURAL  k  directions 
in  cultivating  my  corn,  and  with  most  excel- 
lent  results.  Every  one  that  has  seen  mine, 
pronounces  it  the  best  in  all  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  which  must  certainly  be  attributed  to 
“  lave  I  culture.”  It «  surely  the  method  foi 
dry  weather  or  short  seasons.  V ruit*  or  a 
kinds  a  small  crop  lure;  a  few  orchards  will 
have  a  medium  crop  of  apples,  ll  the  drought- 

does  not  destroy  them. 

Texas. 

Cibclevillk,  Williamson  Co.,  July 
We  are  having  very  hot  weather;  have  not 
had  any  rain  since  the  first  of  June.  C torn  » 
a  good  stand,  tall,  with  large  ears  If  it  ram. 
soon  it.  ought  to  make  a  large  yield  Cotton 
is  a  jioor  stand;  almost  all  had  to  m 

planted  on  account  of  the  cold 

in  April,  and  some  had  to  plant  tho  J 
lime  on  account  of  injury  by  worms  4\  boat 
and  oats  were  too  rank,  and  lodged  badly ;  they 
are  being  thrashed  now ;  1  have  heard  of  wheat 

turning ^out  from  10  to  17  bushels  per  acre 

and  oats  50  to  410  bushels.  Oat*  are  worth  18 
to  20  cents  now;  corn,  40  to  00  cents,  eggs 
are  worth  8X  to  10  cents  per  dozen;  butter 
to  |r,  cents  per  pound;  young  chickens  10  to 

merits  each.  Farmers  are  not  well  up  with 
their  work  yet,  as  all  the  Spring  was  so  wet 
that  they  could  uot,  work  more  than  three  days 
every  two  weeks. 

Vermont. 

Shelburne,  Chittenden  Co.,  July  23.— In 
this  immediate  viciuity  we  have  had  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  rain,  and  crops  are  growing 
finely.  East  week  was  so  rainy  and  cloudy 
that  but  little  was  done  at  haying.  T  he  hay 
crop  generally  is  light.  ‘Gully  sown  spring 
grain  is  ready  for  the  reaper.  Potato  bugs 
seem  to  be  less  numerous  than  last  season. 
The  light-  hay  crop  and  the  exceedingly  low 
price  of  butter  are  not  encouraging  for  the 

dairy  farmer.  w’  H’  R‘ 

Virginia. 

Goochland  C.  H..  Goochland  Co.,  July  24. 

_ have  a  good  land  for  all  branches  of 

agriculture,  and  especially  lor  stock-raising. 
A  Hue  rolling  surface  and  excellent  creeks  of 
pare  spring  water  make  it  one  of  the  best  and 
healthiest  sections  for  stock  in  the  world. 
The  tame  grasses  can  be  grown,  all  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  T he  corn 
and  tobacco  crops  look  splendid.  W  heat  i- 
only  moderately  good,  although  many  farmers 
made  a  very  flue  crop.  w-  El 

Wf*t  Virginia 

Faibvikw,  Hancock  Co.,  July  21  Harvest 
is  about  over  in  this  section.  Crass  and  wheat 
very  light;  oats  short,  but  well  filled;  corn 
backward;  fruit  scarce.  The  Rose-Bugs  de¬ 
stroyed  the  apples  uud  grapes.  Potatoes  are 
not  half  a  crop.  We  have  had  a  very  diy, 
cool  Summer.  H- 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

California. 

Bikher,  Lassen  Co.— This  has  been  a  very 
cold  Summer  so  far,  aud  we  had  a  very  un¬ 
usually  wet  Spring.  The  R.  N.-Y  Pea  is  now 
in  bloom.  I  think  it  earlier  than  any  we  have 
raised.  The  Rural  corn  is  over  two  feet  high 
and  looks  well.  I  hope  it  will  mature  here, 
but  this  is  uot  a  corn  country.  The  winter 
wheats  of  last  year  look  well.  The  flowers  are 
looking  well.  Some  are  in  bloom,  f.  m  h. 

Canada. 

Georgetown,  Out.,  July  20. — My  family  is 
delighted  with  the  flowers  from  the  Rural 
seeds.  The  corn  and  peas  sent  look  well. 


Splendid  crops  in  this  section  of  Canada  this 
seasoD.  Haying  just  over,  and  wheat  harvest 
ju»t  beginning.  J- B- 

Maple  Ridge,  British  Columbia.  —  The 
seeds  1  got  from  the  Rural  last  Spring  are 
doing  excellently.  The  R.  N.  Y.  Pea  is  almost 
ripe;  the  seed  was  sown  on  April  19th,  ami 
the  p*-a«  will  be  ripe  by  July  19,  almut  one 
month  earlier  than  the  Golden  Vine  or  Black- 
eyed  Marrowfat,  growing  alongside,  w.  m  a. 

Scotland,  Ontario.— The  Rural  Dent  Corn 
is  looking  well,  and  the  Black  Champion  Oats 
stool  out  wonderfully,  although  the  heads  do 
look  as  if  they  would  not  yield  as  much  as  the 
Black  Tartarian.  a.  H.  E, 

Nebraska. 

Fairfield,  Clay  Co. — The  R.  N.-Y.  Pea  is 
a  great  success.  Planted  in  rich  garden  soil, 
south  of  a  plum  hedge  on  April  21,  it  was 
ready  for  the  table  on  .Tune  4th;  yield  good — 
yes,  extra-good.  Hors  ford’s  Market  Garden 
Pea,  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  location,  was  ready  for  the  table  June 
29.  This  is  not  a  success  with  mo  iu  point  of 
productiveness  Pride  of  the  Market  yielded 
more  than  quadruple  the  quantity;  os  to 
quality,  1  cannot  express  an  opinion  on  either 
sort,  having  kept  the  entire  crop  for  seed. 
The  Rural  oats,  sowed  April  21,  will  be  ready 
to  cut  iu  a  few  days,  and  bid  fair  to  yield  a 
heavy  crop.  They  were  sown  too  thickly: 
straw  strong:  heads  very  heavy.  1  he  toma¬ 
toes  look  well;  at  present,  however,  uoue  of 
them  look  better  than  the  average  of  Living¬ 
ston's  Favorite.  The  Rural  corn  is  magnill- 
cent— that  is  the  word.  Planted  May  Ifttta,  it. 
stands  sturdy,  eight  to  nine  feet  high,  is  tus- 
soled  all  out,  a  picture  Of  rank,  exuberant 
foliage;  if  the  yield  of  grain  is  up  to  what  the 
plant  promises,  it  will  be  immense.  For  four 
years  I  have  been  raising  Tuttle’s  Extra  Early 
Dent,  and  get  <50  to  77  bushels  |>er  acre;  though 
the  taller,  it-  does  not  look  as  promising  at  the 
preseut,  time  as  the  Rural’s.  Time  will  tell 
which  is  the  better.  J-  R-  M- 

Ohio. 

New  Richmond,  Clermont  Co.— We  have 
not  had  any  rain  for  six  weeks;  everything  is 
burning  up.  The  Champion  Oat*  are  looking 
well,  but  are  late.  They  were  sowed  at  the 
same  time  as  my  others;  these  are  cut,  while 
the  Champion  Oats  are  not  nil  headed  out  yet. 
They  have  stooled  heavily.  I  counted  41  stalks 
from  one  grain,  and  some  of  them  are  six  teet, 
high.  The  corn  looks  well,  but  the  dry  weather 
will  injure  it.  It  suckers  a  great  deal.  My 
Blush  Potatoes  ore  killed  by  the  dry  weat  her. 

W.  B.  0. 

Uiirichsville,  Tuscarawas  Co.— 1  sowed 
the  Rural  tomato  seed  in  a  hot  bed  the 
middle  of  March,  and  got  200  plant*,  and  wo 
are  now  having  ripe  tomatoes  from  them. 
Some  of  them  are  very  tine.  I  planted  the 
Rural  corn  May  0th.  Not  more  than  half  of 
it  came  up,  but  it  is  looking  well.  The  oats 
aud  flower  seeds  are  not  doing  well,  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather.  V.  H- 

Pennsylvania* 

Utah,  Indiana  Co. — The  Rural  N.-A  .  Pea. 
is  very  early.  My  Rural  Union  Corn  has 
been  badly  dried  up  by  the  prevailing  drought. 
My  Black  Champion  Oat*  will  be  a  failure; 
they  seem  to  be  very  late;  very  few  of  them 
have  headed  out  as  yet.  My  wife  has  taken 
special  rains  with  the  Garden  Treasures,  but 
has  not  discovered  anything  very  rare  as  yet. 

J.  L.  M. 

Texas. 

Circlkville,  Williamson  Co. — The  Rural 
N.-Y.  Peas  were  planted  on  March  ad,  came 
up  the  1  f  1th ;  began  to  bloom  April  15,  and 
were  ripe  for  seed  May  11  lh ;  just <59  days  after 
plantiug  they  were  off  the  ground.  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early  were  just  six  days  later.  Hors- 
ford’s  Market  Garden  were  planted  March  lid, 
and  gathered  May  27th.  They  did  not  bear 
nearly  as  well  a*  the  American  Wonder,  Tom 
Thamb,  Telephone,  or  McLean’s  Little  Gem: 
but  they  wore  ou  lower  lund,  which  was  very 
wet,  and  the  shortage  was  due  to  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Of  Rural  Tomatoes  we  have  244  vines 
full  of  fruit,  some  of  which  are  turning  ripe; 
but  I  fear  1  shall  lose  them,  as  some  are  af¬ 
fected  with  the  dry  rot.  The  Rural  UUon 
Com  was  planted  March  26th,  on  rather  low 
land,  which  proved  to  be  too  wet;  but  it  came 
up  very  well,  aud  is  from  three  to  seven  feet 
high;  was  tasseliug  June  1st;  was  ready  for 
roasting  June  20,  aud  now  it  is  ripe.  The  cal’s 
borne  low  down,  are  large  aud  flue,  aud  l 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  The  Shoe-peg  Com  has 
grown  10  feet  high,  bearing  small  ears,  which 
are  not  quite  ready  for  roasting;  they  were 
planted  the  same  day,  in  a  deep  furrow,  with 
an  11  inch  plow,  and  cultivated  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  cultivator.  The  Garden  Treasures  have 
bloomed  nicely.  N-  M- 

*  West  Virginia. 

Fairview,  Hancock  Co. — The  Rural  seeds 
did  well.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Pea  ripeued  in  about 
40  days  from  planting.  The  Horsford’s  M arket 
is  a  heavy  bearer.  The  R.  U.  Corn  looks 
il  well.  H 


tKvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
onr  advertising  columns,  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

HORSE  AILMENTS. 

D.  C.  S.,  Woonsocket,  D.  T.—l.  I  lost  a 
horse,  and  on  opening  him  found  the  mem¬ 
brane  containing  the  heart  filled  with  water, 
and  the  heart  contained  two  pieces  of  yellow¬ 
ish-white  mutter,  heart-shaped,  four  inches 
tong,  two  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  For 
two  weeks  before  he  died,  he  breathed  very 
hard:  w  hat,  was  the  cause  of  his  death?.  2.  Is 
there  any  way  to  tell  by  a  horse’s  appearance 
if  he  is  w  eak  :.n  the  kidneys?  3.  A  horse,  found¬ 
ered  a  year  ago. is  stiff  in  the  shoulder,  and  has 
contracted  feet;  how  should  he  be  treated? 

ANSW  ERED  BY  PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORN. 

1.  Death  resulted  from  pericarditis,  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pericardium  or  membrane 
covering  the  heart.  2.  The  usual  symptoms 
of  disease  or  weakness  of  the  kidneys  are,  gen¬ 
eral  ill-health,  especially  if  of  long  standing ; 
an  awkward,  straddling  gait  with  the  hind 
liuilis,  and  tenderness  of  the  loins,  as  may  be 
determined  by  pinching.  I u  severe  eases  these 
symptoms  would  lie  aggravated  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  heat  and  swelling  of  the  loins,  more 
or  less  fever,  COgtlvepess,  difficulty  in  rising 
or  backing  straight  backward,  and  obviously 
disordered  urination.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
urine  is  the  best  guide  to  the  condition  of  the 
urinary  system,  and  should  lie  examined 
closely  as  regards  flow,  quantity,  color  uud 
composition.  It  should  also  be  examined 
microscopically  for  casts  and  parasites,  3. 
Remove  the  shoes  and  allow  the  horse  to  run 
in  a  very  wet  pasture,  or  stand  in  a  puddle  of 
water  during  the  day  for  15  or  20  days,  after 
which  apply  freely  some  simple  hoof  ointment 
(equal  parts  of  tar  uud  lard,  or  tar  and  fresh 
cow  dung)  to  keep  the  hoof  fromdrying.  A  par¬ 
tial  cure  may  bo  thus  effected;  but  the  hoof 
can  never  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition 
aud  soundness  If  the  stiffness  is  due  to  the 
founder,  It  is  probably  in  the  feet  aud  not  in 
the  shoulder,  since  founder  very  rarely  causes 
shoulder  lameness.  An  active  blister  applied 
to  the  pastern,  will  probably  prove  beneficial. 
An  excellent  blister,  recommended  by  Dr, 
Law,  can  be  made  by  mixing  powdered  can- 
tharideg  (Kpauisb  flies;  2  drams,  camphor  5 
grains,  oil  of  lavender  10  drops,  lard  1  ounce. 
Clip  the  hair  from  the  pastern,  and  with  the 
hand  rub  in  the  blister  against  the  direction 
of  the  hair  for  several  minutes.  The  horse 
should  lie  til'd  short,  sous  prevent  his  reaching 
the  blister  witn  his  mouth.  When  the  skin 
has  become  well  raised,  wash  off  the  blister 
with  soap-suds  and  rub  the  part  dully  with 
fr  esh  lard.  The  animal  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  until  the  effects  of  the  blister  have  passed 
off. 

GYPSUM;  ALS1KE,  ETC. 

K.  F  S.  Cohocton,  N.  Y.— 1.  Is  plaster  ben¬ 
eficial  to  meadows?  2.  Is  Alsike  as  lienefieial 
to  land  as  common  Red  Clover?  Does  it  make 
as  good  hay  ?  In  short,  is  it  as  good  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  grass  iu  this  latitude  as  Red  Clover?  3. 

I  have  u  cow  that  is  due  in  three  weeks;  she 
is  quite  fat,  is  there  danger  of  losiug  her,  and 
what  can  l  do  to  avoid  milk  fever? 

Ans.— 1.  No  manorial  value  is  claimed  for 
plaster;  it  is  simply  a  stimulaut,  and  no  man 
can  tell,  without,  actual  trial,  w  hether  it  will 
benefit  any  particular  soil.  On  some  lauds  to 
which  we  have  applied  it,  and  particularly  to 
Red  Clover,  we  have  seen  it  mote  than  double 
the  crop;  on  others  we  could  see  no  benefit 
whatever.  The  proper  time  to  apply  it  is 
soon  after  the  clover  gets  iuto  full  leaf,  and 
also  immediately  after  haying,  for  the  second 
crop.  Plaster  is  sim  |  <ly  an  impure  sul  pbate  of 
lime,  and  no  man  knows  whether  it  is  the  sul¬ 
phur  or  lime  that  benefits  the  crop— Try  the 
experiment  iu  a  small  way  for  yourself.  2. 
Alsike  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  W  hite 
Clover,  ;Trifolium  repens t  and  Red  Clover 
(Trifolium  pra tense]  hence  its  name,  Trifoli¬ 
um  hybridum.  It  grows  creeping  like  the 
White  Clover  anil  resembles  it  much  iu  Hewer, 
except  that  its  flower  is  pinkish  instead  of 
white.  It.  will  grow  on  heavy  clays,  if  quite 
wet,  much  better  than  Red  Clover,  a*  its  roots 
do  not  penetrate  the  soil  deeply  and  are  not 
broken  and  injured  by  the  frost  like  the  long 
tap  roots  of  that  sort.  It  makes  a  light  crop 
of  fair  hay ;  but  as  it  grows  prostrate  ou  the 
ground,  it  is  much  harder  to  get,  and 
after  mowing  it  starts  very  slowly  and 
makes  very  little  fall  feed.  We  cannot 
recommend  it  for  any  place  where  Red 
Clover  does  well,  and  yet  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  ou  a  small  proportion  of  the 


seed,  as  it  will  fill  in  the  bottom  of  the 
meadow.  It  holds  no  comparison  with  Red 
Clover  as  a  crop  for  green  manuring.  3. 
Don’t  feed  the  cow  grain  of  any  kind;  give 
her  good  shade,  and  if  milk  is  secreted,  milk 
her  regularly  before  parturition,  let  nothing 
worry  her,  and  there  will  be  very  little  danger 
of  mishap. 

PREPARING  A  STRAWRERRY  PLANTATION,  ETC. 

O.  M.  S.,  Attica,  Ind. — 1.  1  have  a  farm  in 
S.  E.  Missouri  in  the  small  fruit  region.  The 
subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  shedding  the  water  too 
quickly,  so  that  a  grpat  many  plants  die  for 
want  of  moisture.  How  would  it  do  to  treat 
what  1  wish  to  plant,  by  putting  on  a  good  coat 
of  manure  and  plowing  it  in,  running  a  subsoil 
plow  to  loosen  up  the  subsoil ;  but  not  to  turn 
any  on  top,  and  after  this  spread  more  manure 
and  harrow  iu  and  plant  the  vines,  or  is  it 
better  to  plow  and  theu  open  trenches,  partly 
filling  them  with  manure,  put  back  the  soil 
and  plant  directly  over  the  manure.  Labor 
and  manure  are  both  cheap,  and  I  want  to  do 
the  planting  in  the  best  method.  2.  Though 
the  surface  drainage  is  pretty  good,  will  it  not 
pay  to  underdrain?  3.  Would  grapes  do  well 
on  such  a  soil  if  properly  drained?  All  fruits 
are  a  success  if  only  well  cared  for. 

Ans.  1. — Labor  and  manure  are  both  cheap. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Put  on 
25  large  two  horse  loads  of  good  manure  to 
the  acre;  scatter  evenly  and  plow'  deep,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  subsoiler;  when  this  is  done, 
harrow'  down  and  put  on  25  more  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure;  if  well  rotted,  sll  the  better.  .Scatter  it 
nicely  and  plow  again  as  deeply  as  possible. 
Harrow  and  cultivate  till  all  is  intimately 
mixed  together,  and  plant  the  strawberries 
early  iu  the  Spring;  sow  400  pounds  of  some 
good  phosphate  to  the  acre,  and,  our  word  for 
it,  you  will  carry  off  t.he  big  prizes,  and  prices 
too.  2.  We  rather  think  it  would:  at  least, 
try  one  acre.  ITiiderdraining  has  a  wonderful 
effect  in  loosening  up  the  subsoil  after  a  year 
or  two;  try  it  and  report  result*.  3  We 
think  the  hillsides,  if  there  ure  any,  would  be 
splendid  grape  land.  Perhaps  grapes  will  do 
well  on  the  more  level  land,  if  you  have  no 
hillside.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating. 

the  corn  worm. 

L.  MacG.,  Heed  Bluff,  Cal. — 1.  A  sort  of 
cut-worm  is  eating  our  green  corn,  taking  all 
of  some  kinds  of  sweet  corn.  The  pests  get  iu 
at  the  top  ends  aud  eat  the  kernels.  W  hat  are 
they,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  2.  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  English  currant,  aud  where  can 
it  be  obtained? 

This  is  the  Corn  Worm  (Heliothis 
armigera),  and  is  the  much  dreaded  Boll- 
worm  of  the  cotton  fields,  and  as  yet  there  is 
no  certain  remedy,  except  killing  them  with 
the  fingers  on  passing  t  hrough  the  fields.  Their 
presence  can  bo  detected  by  the  eaten  or  dty 
appearance  of  the  silk.  It  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  place  lighted  lumps  stauding  in 
dishes,  containing  water,  about  the  fields  ut 
night,  which  is  worth  trying  where  the 
moths  have  become  very  abundant.  The 
ppsts  have  been  known  to  almost  ruin  the 
corn  crop.  2.  Lee’s  Prolific  and  Black  Naples 
are  both  good;  probably  Lee’s P.  is  the  better. 
They  can  be  got  of  all  leading  nurserymen. 

STORING  WHEAT  FROM  THE  THRASHER. 

/.  N.  //.  Greenville,  Ohio.— Will  wheat 
thrashed  direct  from  the  shock  spoil  if  put 
direct  in  the  granary,  aud,  if  so,  how  should 
it  be  treated  f 

Ans. — That  depends,  of  course,  upon  how 
well  it  has  become  cured  in  the  shock  before 
thrashing,  or,  if  damp,  when  thrashed.  If 
ripe  wheu  cut  or  thoroughly  cured  iu  the 
shock,  there  is  not  the  least  danger.  It  is  well 
however,  to  examine  it  after  it  has  been  pit 
in  the  bins  for  a  few  weeks,  and  if  damp  or 
heating  it  should  be  run  through  a  fanning 
mill  to  cool  aud  air  it;  or  it  should  be  spread 
upon  a  barn  floor  and  shoveled  over  occasion¬ 
ally.  A  good  way  to  examine  wheat  in  bins 
is  to  have  a  stick,  like  a  fork  handle,  constant 
ly  stuck  its  length  down  into  the  grain ;  by 
pulling  it  up  and  feeling  it  with  the  bare  hand, 
any  heat  can  at  once  be  detected.  Examine 
often;  don’t  trust  guess-work. 

APPLYING  LIQUID  MANURE. 

c.  F.,  Naples,  N.  Y.—h  If  I  set  a  field  of 
raspberries,  will  it  iu  any  way  injure  the 
fruit  to  plant  a  row  of  beans  between  the 
rows  of  raspberries?  2  Which  is  the  better 
way  of  applying  liquid  manure  - to  sprinkle  it 
on  the  tops  or  pour  it  about  the  roots?  3. 
When  should  it  be  applied  to  strawberries? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  course,  the  beaus  will  Lakesome 
plant  food  that  the  raspberries  would  get ;  but 
I  it  would  be  much  the  liest  to  grow  the  beaus 
,  and  spend  one-fourth  or  one-half  the  money 
they  bring,  in  fertilizers  for  the  plantation. 

[  Both. you  aud  the  berries  will  be  benefited  in 
that  way.  2.  Never  put  any  manure  water  on 
I  the  leaves;  apply  it  to  the  soil,  uot  just  about 
l  the  roots,  but  for  some  distance  around.  3. 
}  1  Apply  to  any  plant  just  betore  a  rain,  if  pos- 
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sible;  if  not,  then  cultivate  the  soil  soon  after 
its  application,  so  as  to  work  it  into  the  soil 
before  it  is  well  evaporated. 

THK  STALK  BORER, 

.7.  ./.  Ji.,  Excelsior,  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa. — 
What  is  the  name  of  the  worm  that  is  eating 
into  the  stalks  of  my  corn.  It  begins  at  about 
the  first  joint  and  then  works  its  way  upwards, 
eating  out  the  entire  inside  of  the  stalk.  It  is 
about  one  inch  long,  rather  light  colored,  with 
a  dark  brown  hand  around  the  body. 

A  ns  — The  worm  in  question  is  no  doubt 
the  larva  of  Gortyna  nitela,  a  night-flying 
moth  of  the  family  Noctuidre,  which  is  recog¬ 
nizable  by  its  fore-wings  being  lilac-gray,  and 
ornamented  by  a  narrow,  tranverse  white 
band.  This  Stalk  Borer  is  known  to  infest 
many  different  plants,  often  doing  consider¬ 
able  damage,  especially  to  potatoes  and  cer¬ 
tain  garden  plants  e.  g  asters  and  dahlias. 
To  burn  every  infested  stalk  is  the  only  rem¬ 
edy  that  can  be  recommended  for  the  pest. 

TREATMENT  OF  GARGET  IN  A  COW. 

.7,  77,  II . ,  Merrill,  Mich. — What  is  a  remedy 
for  garget  in  cows? 

Arts. — Be  careful  to  draw  all  the  milk,  and 
especially  all  the  clotted  and  thick  matter, 
which,  if  left  in  the  milk  ducts,  will  do  much 
harm.  To  facilitate  this,  rub  the  udder  gently 
with  the  hands,  or  inject  a  solution  of  one 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  pint  of 
water  into  the  udder  with  a  syringe,  and  after 
working  the  udder  gently  for  a  few  minutes, 
milk  it  out.  The  soda  will  dissolve  the  thick¬ 
ened  milk  When  the  attack  comes  on.  mix 
one  ounce  of  saltpeter,  pouuded  fine  on  a  little 
molasses,  and  smear  it  on  the  tongue  or  teeth, 
or  add  it  to  some  bran  slops  once  u  day  till  the 
trouble  disappears.  Milk  from  the  gargeted 
part  of  the  udder  is  unlit  for  use. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

S.  Y.  K.,  Cadiz ,  Ohio. — 1.  In  the  absence  of 
stable  manure,  what  would  be  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  strawberries— soil,  a  sandy  loam, 
considerably  reduced?  2.  In  transplanting 
strawberries,  what  is  the  advantage  of  short¬ 
ening  the  roots,  and  how  much  should  they  be 
shortened?  3.  Would  strawberry  pluuts  lay¬ 
ered  last  year,  that  fruited  this  season,  do  to 
transplant? 

Ans, — 1.  Wood  ashes  and  tine  bone  flour. 
Just  as  much  as  .you  can  afford  to  spread  up  to 
a  thousand  pounds  of  the  latter  and  40  bush¬ 
els  of  the  former.  8.  We  doubt  if  it  is  well 
to  shorten  fresh,  living  roots  at  all.  Dead  or 
weakened  roots  should  bo  cut  off.  3.  We 
should  prefer  the  new  layers. 

TOMATO  LEAVES  CURLING. 

W.  S.  T,  Cornwall,  Ontario,  Canada, — What 
causes  the  leaves  of  my  tomato  plants  to  curl 
up?  When  the  plants  are  about  18  inches  tall 
the  lower  leaves  curl  up  aud  many  dry  up  and 
drop  off:  they  are  trained  to  stakes  and  pinch¬ 
ed  back;  would  hoeing  soil  around  the  Stem 
help  them. 

Ans.— Some  varieties  have  curly  leaves  al¬ 
ways,  and  on  these  the  bottom  leaves  get  worse 
as  they  get  older:  but  we  mistrust  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  soil.  Apply  a 
quart  of  hard  wood  ashes  about  each  plant, 
and  hoe  into  the  soil  overall  area  of  four  feet 
(two  feet  from  the  vine  each  way).  It  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  hill  up  moderately.  Do  not 
pinch  iu  too  closely,  as  that  might  cause  the 
trouble. 

INDIGESTION  IN  A  HORSE. 

./.  W.  C.,  Oakdale,  Cal. — My  four-year-old 
horse  constantly  droops  his  head  while  stand¬ 
ing,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  when  bridled, 
whether  at  work  or  not.  He  works  freely,  but 
is  losing  flesh;  what  ails  him  ? 

Ans.— The  symptoms  indicate  that  the  horse 
is  not  digesting  hia  feed.  Give  a  dose  of  one 
pint  of  raw  linseed  oil;  after  that,  feed  grass, 
giving  but  little  grain  for  a  short  time,  and  an 
ounce  of  salt  dally.  The  want  of  salt  (which 
should  be  given  regularly  every'  day)  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  deprivation  to  a  horse  or  a  cow.  and  fre¬ 
quently  impairs  the  health,  because  it  encour¬ 
ages  indigestion. 

THE  YELLOW  WOOD. 

H.  S.  C.,  Harr  old,  D.  T. — Iu  the  issue  of 
March  15,  the  Rural  spoke  of  Yellow  Maple 
and  wished  others  would  try  it.  Where  can 
the  seeds  be  got? 

Ans.— If  our  friend  had  used  his  eyes  a  1  ittle 
closer,  he  would  have  seen  that  we  said  Yellow 
Wood,  not  Maple.  This  tree— Cladastris  tinc- 
toria— is  a  native  of  the  hill  regions  of  Ken 
tucky  and  Tennessee.  We  think  it  would 
hardly  be  hardy  so  far  north.  It  U  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tree,  however,  aud  it  might  pay  you  to  try 
one  or  two  in  your  latitude.  The  seed  can  be 
obtained  from  Thus.  Median,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  and  other  prominent  nurserymen. 

MOORE’S  ARCTIC  PLUM. 

./.  A.  M.,  Halcattville,  N.  Y 


rather  under  medium,  roundish,  oval,  purple 
plum  of  the  lowest  quality,  merely  rating 
good,  and  of  medium  time  of  ripening.  It  is 
not  as  desirable  as  many  others,  and  any  man 
who  would  ask  $3  for  it  is  a  swindler.  Don’t 
have  any  dealings  whatever  with  him.  Apply 
to  any  nurseryman  for  it. 

KILLING  PUMPKIN  PESTS. 

L.  A .  R.,  Alexandria.  Pa. — What  will  de¬ 
stroy  bugs  on  pumpkin  vines? 

Ans. — If  you  moan  the  large,  browu,  trian¬ 
gular  fellow— Anasn  tristis  (Degeer)  which 
is  said  to  svell  like  an  over- ripe  pear, 
there  is  no  remedy  more  effectual  than  the 
thumb  and  Huger,  to  kill  both  the  parent  bug 
and  to  crush  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  clus¬ 
ters.  You  might  try  Buiiacli.  This,  asyon  may 
see  from  our  late  experiments,  is  effectual. 


.7.  S’.  R..  Harrisburg,  O.— Where  can  I  get 
the  revised  Stud-book  of  Thoroughbreds? 

Ans.— Bruce's  American  Stud  book  for 
Thoroughbreds;  price  #10.  or  set  of  four  vol¬ 
umes,  $.55,  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  N.  Y. 

IK  MeL,,  Ofrulona,  Miss. — Where  can  I  get 
wire  mesh  cloth  recommended  iu  R.  N.-Y. 
April  2(5? 

Ans.— Of  Brockner  &  Evans,  No.  432  West 
Street,  this  city,  at.  the  prices  named. 

T.  A.P. .  South  Rend,  Ind.— Which  Is  the 
better  for  market — the  Crimson  Beauty  or 
Marlboro  Raspberry? 

Ans. -We  have  not  yet  tested  the  Beauty 
sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion. 

E.  A.  //.,  Mason,  N.  H.,  sends  sample  of 
raspberry  for  name. 

Ans.  It  is  simply  a  wild  Yellow-cap. 
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Miscellaneous, 


A  A.  L.,  MooresviUe,  N,  C.— 1.  What  will 
prevent  wheat  from  “  l.xtging”  on  rich  lands? 
Mine  falls  whenever  I  use  a  little  too  much 
manure.  2.  Where  can  I  buy  a  registered 
Jersey  bull  calf  three  to  four  months  old  south 
of  Virginia? 

Ans. — Too  much  nitrogenous  manure  or  too 
much  barn-yard  manure  produces  a  rank 
growth  of  straw  without  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  grain,  and  this  large  growth  is  very 
liable  to  fall  down.  Salt,  lime  and  phosphate 
would  huve  a  tendency  to  .stiffen  the  straw 
and  to  produce  a  heavier  grain.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  are  much  more  likely  to  41  lodge”  than 
others.  The  ability  to  stand  up  on  rich  land, 
and  witli  a  large  growth,  is  one  of  the  marked 
and  very  valuable  characteristics  of  the  new 
Cross-bred  Diehl  Mediterranean,  which  wo 
propose  to  give  Rural  boys  for  clubs.  2.  A 
P.  &  M.  B.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  are 
the  nearest,  dealers  to  yon  of  whom  we  kuow. 
If  any  one  further  south  who  has  such  ail 
animal  to  sell,  will  forward  ns  his  address,  we 
will  scud  it  to  the  inquirer, 

77.  IF.  G. .  Morrill,  Karls. — 1.  What  should 
be  the  treatment,  of  a  12  year-old  mare  that  is 
constantly  biting  herself;  she  is  not  troubled 
with  lice,  but  is  hide  bound  and  poor,  eatiug 
but  little.  2.  At  what  age  do  the  eyes  of  young 
squirrels  open?  3  Is  the  World  M’f’g.  Co.. 
New  York,  reliable? 

Anh. — 1.  Give  this  mare  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil,  and  repeat  the  second  day.  Then,  when 
the  oil  has  operated,  give  a  bran  mash  daily 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  with  it  a  dram 
each  of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  and  gentian 
root.  The  animal,  no  doubt,  fails  to  properly 
digest  ami  a  situilate  her  food,  and  will  require 
some  time  to  recover  a  healthful  condition. 
The  thorough  brushing  of  the  hide  twice  a 
day  will  have  much  to  do  in  restoring  the  skin 
to  a  good  state.  2.  Puppies,  kittens,  squirrels 
and  young  rabbits  do  not  open  their  eyelids 
until  some  days,  generally  nine,  after  birth. 
This  is  due  to  the  immaturity  of  certain  yius- 
cles  which  serve  to  raise  the  upper  uud  depress 
the  lower  eyelids.  3.  Wo  Itave  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is. 

1.  G,  J,  M. ,  Tom's  River,  .V.  ./,— In  Rural 
potato  experiments  800  pounds  per  acre  of 
Mapes  Potato  Manure  is  a  sort  of  standard 
fertilizer;  on  very  poor,  lightsoil,  can  as  high 
as  atou  per  acre  be  profitably  used;  and, 8, 
can  the  complete  manure  for  “light  soils”  be 
used  as  profitably  on  potatoes  as  the  special 
manure? 

Ans.— 1.  We  are  not  sure  that  fertilizers 
alone  on  such  a  soil  can  be  used  profltablyi 
whatever  the  quantity.  That  will  depend 
upon  the  soil  You  alone  can  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is 
that  one  has  more  potash  than  the  other. 

M.  E.  V.,  Dolores,  Col. — 1.  For  three  years 
my  strawberries  have  blossomed  immensely, 
but  have  not  set  a  single  berry;  why?  Hpeci- 
men  blossoms  are  inclosed.  2.  What  is  a  good 
late  straw l>erry  for  family  use?  3.  When 
should  dewberries  be  planted,  and  where  can 
they  be  bought? 

Ans,— I.  We  cannot  say.  The  blossoms  ap¬ 
pear  perfect,  except  that  the  pistils  seem  sup¬ 
pressed.  What  is  the  name  of  the  variety? 
2.  Atlantic  and  Kentucky  are  very  good  late 
berries.  3.  Spring  or  Fall.  They  are  not 
sold  that  we  kuow  of. 

F.  C.,  Haw  Fateh,  Ind.,  sends  specimens  of 
a  white  strawberry  which  he  found  growing 
wild,  aud  asks  whether  it  is  a  novelty? 

Anh. — This  is  a  white  Alpine  strawberry. 
They  are  rare  in  a  wild  state.  The  cultivated 
kinds,  such  as  Lenuig’s  White,  are  sweet  but 
unproductive. 

B.  F.  II.,  Honsdale,  Pa.— What  is  the  best 
season  to  cut  elder-berries  and  briars,  in  order 
to  kill  them  ? 

Ans. — J ust  at  the  time  when  the  new  growth 
has  been  made,  and  before  it  begins  to  ma¬ 
ture. 

F.  G.  G,,  New  Britain,  Conn. — How  can 
bone-meal  lie  tested  for  purity? 

Ans.— In  no  way  that  we  know  of,  except 
by  armlyais, 
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DISCUSSION 


J.  .J.  M.,  UENESEO,  III.— Iu  the  “  F.  C.”  of 
the  Rural  of  July  12,  a  correspondent  in 
Pennsylvania  inquires  about  farm  labor  in 
the  West.  I  have  lived  in  this  county  for 
nine  years,  and  all  my  life  in  this  State,  so  I 
think  I  can  give  reliable  information  concern¬ 
ing  wages  of  farm  hands.  And  let,  me  add,  I 
have  no  “ax  to  grind.”  for  1  do  not  intend  to 
employ  any  help  another  year,  but  farm  my 
little  hundred  acres  alone  with  the  help  of 
“my  boys.”  Men  got  from  $20  to  $25  per 
mouth  for  the  season  of  eight  to  ten  months— 
$200  to  $840  per  year.  There  is  little  to  do  in 
Winter,  yet,  a  man  can 
employment  if  he  really  desires  it 
We  with  too  many  men  her 
to  work,  but  would  rather  “i 


'Never  fails  to  git 
.  eatiefaction." 


Docs  better  and  mot# 
work,  drawn  *-ani«r,  costa 
less  for  repairs,  In  bettor 
made,  taste  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  Hernia 
Braun,  Is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  H»t- 
isfaelory 
.  I  X  after  be- 
/  \  I  A  lUKvears 
K  WL  vtA  in  use. 


generally  find  some 
The trou 
■•-’is, they  don’t  want 
go  to  town”  and 
loaf  round  the  stores  all  Wiuter.  There  is 
al  ways  a  scarcity  of  good  help,  therefore  men 
are  “mighty  independent.”  A  good  hand  feels 
insulted  to  be  offered  #80  per  month  for  less 
than  nine  or  ten  months.  February  is  the  best 
time  to  got  a  situation,  and  the  work  lug  sea¬ 
son  begins  March  1st.  Meu  by  the  day  get  #1 
until  haying  begins,  then  #1.25  to  #1.50;  har¬ 
vesting  #2,  though  there  is  practically  no  har¬ 
vesting  to  do,  as  it  is  done  with  self-binders. 
Help  in  the  house  is  also  iu  gocsl  demand, 
though  wages  are  small  compared  with  men’s 
wages.  Llirls  get  from  #8  to  #3  per  week. 

J.  B.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — Borne  time  ago  1 
noticed  an  inquiry  iu  the  “F.  CM”  as  to  how 
many  eggs  a  hen  would  lay  in  a  year.  I  have 
a  mongrel  lieu  to  which  I  give  credit  for  lay- 
i»g8til  eggs  from  December  18th,  1882,  to  De¬ 
cember  18th,  1883.  Hhe  only  missed  one  day 
at  a  time  till  September  2d,  1883,  wheu  she 
stayed  ou  the  nest  five  days  and  two  nights; 
the  other  three  nights  l  put  her  on  the  roost, 
which  broke  her  up,  aud  she  commenced  lay¬ 
ing  again.  She  laid  nearly  all  the  time  iu  an 
empty  nest.  She  was  fed  on  mixed  feed — rye, 
oats  and  corn,  with  one  fourth  as  much  wheat 
brau  mixed  with  it. 

Dr.  T.  H.  H  ,  Newport,  Vt.— The  answer  to 
H.  I  /.  S.  (p.  434)  is  perfectly  sound  and  correct 
in  regard  to  the  theory  of  thistle-killing. 
Constant  hoeing  will  do  it,  or  thorough  pulling 
when  in  bloom.  But  do  you  know  that  for  some 
reason  the  Canada  Thistle  will  often  die  out  of 
itself  ?  Ten  years  ago,  a  railroad  embankment 
near  my  house  was  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  thistles,  that,  sent  their  downy  seeds 
far  and  wide  over  the  country,  to  the  great  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  farmers.  Nothing  whatever  was  done 
to  kill  them,  but  now  only  a  few  weak  plants 
remain  there.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing 
happeu  to  Witch  Grass. 


BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  AQR’L  TOOL  CO. 

LiilLOl'KIC  F Al.LS,  MASS. 


HoxHr. 


Thu  Best  Ciiler  and  Wine 
Mill  inode.  Will  in.ikc  20 
per  cunt,  inert-  cider  than 
any  other.  Geared  outside. 
I'erlnet  ly  Adjustable. 

Price*  as  low  as  any  first - 
class  mill.  Mint,  of  Horse 
Power*.  I  lav  Presses,  Corn 
Shel lent, Feed  Cutters, Feed 
.Mills.ctc.  Send  for  circulars 
'WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  00. 

ST.  Louis,  MO 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  to 

PUMP.  It 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  is  easily  .sit.  Is  the  Cheapest  aud 
Host  Force  Pump  In  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000  In  use. 
Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices,  Hiving  depth  of  well. 


Sole  Mail  ii  litet it  rors, 
SPRING  P1ICLD,  OHIO 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

Jjfp  saves 

Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pro- 
— II  veuls  dogging.  Seed  will  come  up 


several  days  sooner.  50  per  cent-  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  planta 
aud  If uve  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  "How  Haiti > 
W/teaCBeoil  Prill  It.guUtor  Uo.f.smont.Contr-  Ga.Pa 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

»•«  UI'I1  D»IBRS. 

Awarded  the 
SII.VKK  WICIIAL 

Over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair.  1*851, 

The  onerntlon  !#.  euoli  that  they 
retain  t  he  natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
evaporation  is  the  most  rapid 
with  least  fuel 

All  sizes  t or  farm  or  factory  use. 
We  manufacture  the  best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making  Apple  Jelly 
from  Older  without  tiiltar. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  FhIIn,  Vt. 


Communications  Rkoicivkd  for  the  week  endino 
Satukdav,  August  2. 

R.  K.-D.S.  M.-R.  W.  S.  F  II.  C.-J.  R.  Maltby, 
thunks.— W.  H.  R..  thanks.— V.  D.  C.-E,  D.  II.— B.  F., 
II.  W.  C.-E.  O.  G.-T.  A.  P.-J.  H  — T..W.  L.  -G.  W 
Pettite,  many  thanks.  The  Timothy  1*  line.-S.  Y.  K. 
-E.  Y.  T.-T.  H.  H.-l),  L.  J.-.T.  S.  T,-A.  W.  B.— 
I).  S.-  P.  H.  ft,  C.  J.  M.  -B.  K.  P.-R.  W.  S.,  thanks. 
Rather  late  for  this  season.— S.  D.  H.  P.—K.  H.  B.— 
O.  8.  W.-A.  H.  E.-J.  H.  F.-J.  E.  T„  thanks.-R.  8.  C. 
Neglected  on  account  of  absence  of  one  of  the  od 
itors.— L.  A.  It.— K.  8  T,—  R.  L.  Ware.  Jr.,  thanks.— 
A  B.  A. — J.  W.  1 1  H  T.B.  J.  8,  H  BV  W,  E*,  9,  * 

R.  K.  T.— J.  W.- J.  H.  W  ,  thanks  for  cloth.— W.  G.  W.. 
8r.—  J.  B.  W.— E.  W.  B.— W.  H.  R.*  answer  In  club  — 

L.  M.i  Y.-J.1P..S  — M.  W.  F.-8.  H.— J.  L.  M,-J.  Heck¬ 
man,  thanks.— Henry  Young,  thanks,  yes.— F.  E.  H.— 

M.  L.  H.-H;H.— F.  D.  C. 


Drain  Tile 

Ml  MACHINES,  ils 


By  Chandler  &  Taylor 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


■Does  the  Ru¬ 
ral  kuow  anything  of  Moore’s  Arctic  Plum? 
An  agent  has  just  been  here  representing  it  as 
a  wonderful  fruit,  and  asking  two  dollars  per 
tree  for  it. 

Ans.  MooveV  Arctic  Plum  is  a  medium,  or 
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For  the  past  three  seasons,  the  Snyder 
Blackberry  has  given  us  more  berries  than 
any  other  kind — and  they  are  in  quality 
fully  as  good  as  the  Kittutinny,  with  less 
core.  We  have  never  yet  known  a  cane 
of  tin-  Snyder  injured  by  the  Winter. 
The  berry  is  not  very  large,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  large  enough  for  us. 


Wk  have  dug  our  Lee’s  Favorite,  Van¬ 
guard,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  and  Vick’s  Kxtra 
Early  Potatoes,  in  earl i ness  the  Pearl 
and  Vick’s  are  the  same — the  earliest  of 
any  potatoes  tested  this  season.  The 
Vanguard  is  a  little  behind,  and  Lee’s 
Favorite  about  a  week  later.  IIow  much 
did  they  yield?  We  will  tell  you  a  little 
later,  as"  portraits  of  typical  potatoes  are 
being  drawn.  It.  happened  that  Mr.  W. 
J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station,  was 
visiting  us  at  the  time  that  Vick’s  and 
Lee’s  Favorite  were  dug.  He  weighed  and 
counted  them  and  estimated  the  yield, 
which  was  to  a  fraction,  the  same  as  our 
estimate.  Perhaps  the  “doubting  Thom¬ 
ases”  will  believe  Aim. 

Wr  are  sorry  to  see  that  even  Mr.  J.  J. 
Thomas  uses  the  word  “stum  in  ate”  to 
designate  the  perfect  (hermaphrodite,  or 
bisexual)  flowers  of  straw  berries.  By 
“pistillate”  is  meant  flowers  with  pistils 
and  without  stamens.  By  “staminatc”  is 
(or  should  be)  meant  flowers  with  sta¬ 
mens  and  without  pistils.  By  “bisexual" 
is  meant  perfect,  flowers,  i.  e.,  those  with 
both  stamens  and  pistils.  Horticultural 
writers  and  teachers,  of  all  people,  should 
not  encourage  the  use  of  ambiguous  or 
erroneous  terms.  The  words  “hybrid” 
and  “cross”  are  also  by  many  used  as 
synonyms,  or  interchangeably,  and  the 
word  “superphosphate,”  which  has  a  very 
definite  signification,  is  now  freely  used  to 
mean  merely  a  commercial  fertilizer,  even 
though  there  is  neither  phosphate  nor  su¬ 
perphosphate  about  it.  All  such  teach¬ 
ings  have  to  be  unlearned  before  readers 
can  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subjects  involved.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pro¬ 
tested  (alone,  we  believe,)  for  years 
against  theme  of  the  word  “staminate”  for 
“bisexual,”  or  “perfect,”  and  “hybrid” 
for  “cross,”  and  rice  verm,  with  some  ef¬ 
fect,  it  may  be  hoped.  We  now  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  word  “superphos¬ 
phate,”  except  as  applied  to  phosphates 
treated  to  sulphuric  acid. 

- » -»  ♦ - - 

SOM K  of  Ou  r  Boys  want  to  know  whether, 
in  the  clubs  for  wheat,  we  will  accept  the 
names  and  money  now,  and  let  the  sub¬ 
scription  commence  later.  We  think 
more  of  Our  Rural  Boys  than  anybody 
(except  their  mothers),  and  we  want  to 
make  them  bright,  intelligent,  wide¬ 
awake  farmers,  deeply  interested  in  their 
work  and  the  farm,  and  that  is  why  we 
made  the  offer  we  did,  and  wo  will 
do  almost  anything  for  the  boys.  So 
send  along  the  names  and  the  money, 
or  in  case  it  gets  late,  the  money  with¬ 
out  the  names,  and  add  the  names  at 
any  time;  the  subscriptions  may  begin 
whenever  the  subscribers  pleas*.  Every 
day  we  become  bettor  pleased  with  the 
Cross-bred  Diehl-Mediterranean.  We  are 
now  sure  that,  treated  alike,  it  will  yield 
more  than  five  bushels  per  acre  ahead  of 
Clawson  by  its  side,  ami  then  it  is  worth 
at  least  ten  cents  more  per  bushel  for 
milling  purposes,  and  we  are  very  desir¬ 
ous  of  having  it  scattered  everywhere  in 
the  winter-wheat  growing  sections.  So, 
boys,  although  the  offer  was  made  only 
for  new  subscribers,  we  will  receive  two 
renewals  and  count  them  as  one  new 
subscriber  in  the  wheat  club.  Next  week 
we  will  publish  cuts  made  from  a  good 
head  of  this  new  wheat,  and  have  somo- 
thing  further  to  say  about  it. 


WEEDS  AS  NITROGEN  CONSUMERS. 

Sin  .T.  B.  La we«  accounts  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  injury  that  growing  plants  suffer 
from  weeds  in  their  vicinity,  by  stating 
that  nitrogen,  though  so  abundant  in  the 
air,  and  often  plentiful  in  the  soil,  is  yet 
the  greatest  need  of  young  plants.  They 
can  obtain  it^only  through  their ’roots,  in 


the  soluble  form  of  nitric  acid — as  in  any 
■wholesome  nitrates.  Only  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  is  formed  annually,  and  only 
at" a  temperature  of  about  55  to  90  deg., 
with  due  moisture.  It  soon  leaches  out 
of  the  soil  if  no  roots  are  present  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it,  which  they  do  greedily  in  the 
case  of  growing  plants.  Weeds  have 
usually  the  most  active  roots,  and  so  get 
the  lion’s  share.  When  received  into  the 
plant,  it  is  soon  appropriated,  and  then 
becomes  again  insoluble,  until  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  exposed  to  the  conditions  that 
favor  the  nitric  ferment,  as  in  a  warm 
compost  heap,  or  in  the  soil  during  the 
ensuing  Spring  and  Summer.  During  the 
same  season,  all  that  enters  the  roots  of  a 
weed  is  lost  to  the  plant  we  try  to  grow. 
Considering  how  far  the  roots  of  all  veg¬ 
etation — weeds,  grasses  and  cultivated 
plants — extend,  it  is  evident  what  loss 
ensues  from  allowing  any  sort  of  plant  to 
form  roots  or  leaves  to  any  extent,  any¬ 
where  near  one  that  we  want  to  see  fully 
developed. 

An  important  deduction  is  that 
there  is  necessarily  a  loss  in  bare 
fallowing  if  washing  rain  occurs  before 
the  soil  is  well  occupied  with  the  rootH 
of  young  plants.  The  free  growth  after  a 
Summer  fallow  in  warm,  dry  weather, 
is  accounted  for  by  this  doctrine,  and  also 
the  good  crops  that  follow'  dry  weather, 
the  thin  ones  that  follow  heavy  rains,  and 
the  extraordinary  crops  that  are  raised  in 
regions  naturally  dry,  by  using  irrigation. 
On  some  soils  there  appears  to  be  no  lack 
of  sufficient  annual  nitrification,  and  in 
that  case  the  application  of  phosphates  or 
potash  6hows  better  results  than  will  there 
follow  from  atnmoniacal  (nitrogenous)  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  production  of  this  soluble  form 
of  nitrogen  (nitric  acid)  in  the  soil,  may 
be  compared  to  the  production  of  our 
ordinary  foecal  manures  from  animate, 
for  the  ferment  to  which  it  is  due  bus 
been  found  to  be  caused  by  living  organ¬ 
isms.  Lime  is  necessary,  Mr.  Lhwch  says, 
to  combine  with  the  acid  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  and  in  this  we  see  a  reason  for 
the  greater  usefulness  of  lime  when  there 
is  also  a  good  supply  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil.  He  well  compares  the  plants 
which  separate  from  the  mass  of  soil  the 
small  proportion  of  material  available  for 
use,  to  miners,  who  deal  with  masses  of 
earth  to  extract  only  the  rare  portions  that 
are  valuable  to  them. 

- ♦  •  ♦  — 

AN  EFFORT  TO  BREAK  THE  BRITISH 
CATTLE  EMBARGO. 

Although  English  and  Scotch  capital¬ 
ists,  individually  or  in  syndicates,  own  a 
large  share  of  the  herds  in  all  the  great 
Western  and  South-western  cattle  raising 
States  and  Territories,  there  is  none  in 
which  they  hold  such  a  controlling,  or 
rather  monopolizing  interest,  as  Wyoming 
Territory.  Having,  as  a  rule,  appropria¬ 
ted  vast  tracts  of  the  public  domain  for 
free  grazing,  and  rented  or  purchased  oth¬ 
ers  for  a  song,  they  have  been  making  large 
profits  on  their  investments,  but  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  larger.  The  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  American  cattle  iu- 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  very 
•galling  to  these  men,  and  lately  they  have 
been  vigorously  agitating  to  secure  theirab- 
rogation,  not  as  regards  the  whole  of  this 
country,  but  merely  as  regards  that,  single 
Territory  in  which  lie  their  own  interests. 
Mr.  Morton-Frewen,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Wyoming  cattle  kings,  who  owns 
about  50,000  head  of  stock  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  has  been  the  most  prominent  mover 
in  the  matter.  For  the  last  nine  months 
he  has  been  in  Great  Britain  organizing 
the  agitation  and  getting  up  meetings  in 
the  towns  and  various  rural  districts.  He 
insists  that  the  cattle  of  Wyoming  are 
perfectly  healthy,  and  that  the  most 
stringent  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  disease  among  the 
herds  there.  The  measure  he  advocates, 
is  the  free  admission  of  Wyoming  cattle 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  on  which  Canadian  cattle 
are  now  admitted,  on  condition  that  they 
shall  be  transported  by  way  of  the  Lakes 
and  Canada,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  contracting  disease  on  the  passage 
to  Europe. 

no  argues  that  as  cattle  arc  raised  in 
Wyoming  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  what 
the  cost  would  he  in  England,  the  unim¬ 
peded  importation  of  stock  from  that 
country  would  mean  cheap  and  good  meat 
for  the  masses,  while  the  farmers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  would  make  a  good 
profit  by  feeding  the  animals  for  a  year  or 
so,  as  they  would  arrive  in  store  con¬ 
dition.  He  frankly  admits  that  it  also 
means  an  increase  of  thousands  of  pounds 
a  year  in  his  own  income,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  that  of  his  friends;  but 
in  this  case  plilanthrophy  and  enlightened 


self-interest  go  hand  in  hand,  and  he 
looks  upon  the  large  amount  of  money  he 
has  already  spent,  on  the  agitation  as  a 
splendid  investment. 

A  fortnight  ago  a  deputation  of  land- 
owners  from  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  waited 
upon  Lord  Carlingford,  President  of  the 
Council,  to  urge  the  measure  advocated 
by  Mr.  Frewen,  and  a  week  ago  a  larger 
and  more  influential  deputation,  headed 
by  the  Earl  of  Wamcliffe,  and  backed  by 
a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  late 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  called  on 
him  for  the  same  purpose.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  Mr.  Frewen  has  been  present¬ 
ing  to  the  operatives  and  farmers  were 
strongly  pressed  upon  his  attention,  and 
he  promised  to  consider  them  carefully, 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  Privy  Council  ; 
but  said  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  cattle  might  be  admitted  would  be  a 
question  beset  by  numerous  difficulties. 

In  Canada  opinions  appear  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  on  the  matter.  The  railroads,  stock¬ 
yards  and  steamship  companies  favor  it, 
as  they  would  secure  a  large  increase  of 
business;  but  some  of  the  cattle  owners 
appear  to  fear  the  results  of  competition, 
though  they  disguise  this  fear  under  the 
semblance  of  a  dread  of  contagion;  but  as 
for  a  long  time  past  cattle  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  part  of  the  United  States 
t.0  another  through  Canada,  and  that  too 
from  sections  more  exposed  to  contagion 
than  the  North-west,  what  increase  of  risk 
can  be  incurred  by  carrying  them  through 
the  Dominion  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain?  In  the  present 
condition  of  society,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  person  to  benefit  himself  by  any  con¬ 
siderable  enterprise  without  benefiting 
others  also,  and  however  selfish  Mr. 
Frewonste  motives  may  be,  if  lie  accom¬ 
plishes  liis  object,  the  cattle  owners  of 
the  entire  North-west  must  he  gainers; 
for  what  even  plausible  reason  could  be 
given  for  excluding  cattle  from  Mon¬ 
tana  or  Dakota  while  admitting  those 
from  Wyoming?  Even  should  cattle  from 
Wyoming  exclusively  lie  admitted,  that 
Territory  would  soon  he  the  converging 
center  of  stock  from  all  the  surrounding 
country,  which  would  all  be  shipped  as 
Wyoming  cattle. 


LET  118  HAVE  HONEST  MONEY. 


The  division  of  productive  industry  in¬ 
to  specialties  adapted  to  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  conditions,  created  a  necessity 
for  some  universally  recognized  standard 
of  value,  by  which  the  relative  values  of 
each  product  could  be  measured,  and 
which  should  at  the  same  time  be  receiv¬ 
ed  by  each  nation  as  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.  Not  to  go  beyond  our  own  coun¬ 
try  :  the  grain  growers  of  the  North-west, 
the  manufacturers  of  f  he  East,  the  sugar 
and  cotton  growers  of  the  South,  and  the 
meat  and  wool  growers  of  the  South-west, 
cannot  meet  to  barter  or  exchange  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  but  by  having  a  monetary  stand¬ 
ard  of  agreed  value,  which  each  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept ;  each  sells  his  surplus  and 
buys  what  he  wishes  at  his  own  home, 
paying  a  share  of  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  exchange. 

Animals  and  their  dried  skins,  shells, 
beads,  and  other  curious  or  worthless 
things  have  been  used  by  isolated  nations 
as  such  measure  of  value.  But  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  commerce  between  nations,  render¬ 
ed  necessary  a  standard  acceptable  to  all, 
and  which  each  was  willing  to  receive, 
which  should  bo  unvarying  in  itself.  Such 
standard,  as  a  matter  of  course,  could  not 
bean  article  of  manufacture,  but  must  be 
a  natural  product;  it  must  be  unchangea¬ 
ble  by  time  and  not  destructible  by  the 
elements;  of  little  or  no  economic  use, 
and  not  likely  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  become  objectionably  abun¬ 
dant.  Gold  alone  seems  to  meet  all  these 
requirements,  and  is  now  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  civilized  nations  as  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Although  each  may  have  a  coinage 
of  shape  and  value  to  suit  its  own  con¬ 
venience,  all  are  founded  on,  and  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  gold 
contained.  While  gold  is  really  of  little 
or  no  economical  use  to  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  has  no  intrinsic  value,  it  is  the  “le¬ 
gal  tender"  of  the  world.  The  price  put 
upon  it.  is  arbitrary.  By  common  con¬ 
sent,  a  grain  of  gold  is  received  at  a  fixed 
value,  a  ‘ffiatic”  value,  accepted  as  its 
purchasing  power,  and  each  nation  ou 
this  basis  constructs  a  unit  of  value.  We 
call  it  a  dollar;  the  English,  a  pouud;  the 
French,  a  franc,  etc.,  each  having  its  own 
subdivisions,  multiples,  and  nomenclature. 

Silver  has  many  of  the  requisites;  but, 
is  found  in  such  abundance  and  is  of  so 
much  use  in  mechanics  and  the  arts,  that 
it  has  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
its  value  is  continually  fluctuating,  con¬ 
sequently  it  can  never  become  a  monetary 
standard,  and  though  adopted  by  some 


nations — among  which  is  our  own — as  a 
subsidiary  coin,  it  can  never  be  forced  in¬ 
to  universal  circulation.  The  various 
forms  of  hills,  gold,  and  silver  certificates, 
etc.,  whether  issued  by  the  banks  or  the 
National  Government,  are  not  in  them¬ 
selves  ffitney, though  by  common  consent  in 
the  case  of  banks,  and  by  force  of  law, 
with  the  greenback,  we  accept  them  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  ami  so  long  as 
the  banks,  and  the  nation  are  able  to  give 
us  gold  for  them  when  presented,  they 
are  of  as  much  use  as  the  actual  money 
and  much  more  convenient  in  all  home 
transactions. 

The  expediency  of  legislating  to  the 
greenback  its  legal  tender  value,  we  do 
not  propose  to  discuss;  but  when  Con¬ 
gress,  at  the  dictation  of  a  few  silver  pro¬ 
ducers.  legislates  to  compel  the  people  to 
receive  a  eoinfor  a  greater  than  its  int  rin¬ 
sic  value,  it  is  simply  an  outrage  on  the 
people  and  entitled  to  he  called  by  its  true 
name — public  r other y.  To  be  sure,  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  right  to  coin  money,  but  it 
has  no  more  right,  to  issue  85  cents’  worth, 
more  or  less,  of  silver,  and  compel  the 
people  to  receive  it  as  a  dollar,  than  it  has 
to  compel  them  to  receive  12  ounces  of 
any  commodity  and  pay  for  a  pound,  or 
nine  hours  of  labor,  and  pay  for  a  day. 
Gold  is  worth  what.  it.  weighs;  even 
though  it  may  have  been  coined  and  in 
circulation,  every  man  has  the  right  to 
question  its  vaiue,  .and  demand  that  it 
should  be  weighed ;  and  nobody  can  be 
compelled  to  accept  any  that  is  of  light 
weight.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  silver; 
about  85  cents’  worth  is  put  in  shape,  re¬ 
ceives  the  stamp  of  the  “buzzard,”  and 
every  one  is  compelled  to  receive  it  in  any 
quantity,  even  though  fully  knowing 
that  he  is  being  robbed  and  swindled  in 
so  doing.  Suppose  a  person  receives  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin,  and  by  some  mis¬ 
hap  it  encounters  the  fire  and  becomes 
fused  into  a  lump:  little  matter  how  hot 
the  fire,  he  still  has  his  treasure  undimin- 
islied  in  value,  save  the  small  cost  of  re- 
coinage.  Not  so  with  the  “buzzards;” 
passing  through  the  fire,  they  must  be  sold 
as  silver  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  mol¬ 
ten  mass,  and  the  unfortunate  owner  finds 
himself  the  loser  of  one-seventh  of  his 
wealth.  For  shame  on  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment!  Eternal  disgrace  is  due  lo  every 
legislator  who  would  lend  himself  to  such 
a  dishoneBt  scheme!  Why  is  it,  that  such 
disgraceful  and  dangerous  laws  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  blot  the  statute  hooks?  Can  it 
be  possible  that  American  legislators  are 
so  low  as  to  traffic  in  the  nation’s  shame? 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  true  men  are  elected, 
who  will  at  once  purge  us  of  so  vile  a 
law.  We  want  honest  money;  money 
that,  like  integrity,  will  endure  and  re¬ 
tain  its  value,  even  when  tried  so  as  by 
fire ! 

- *-*-♦ - 

BREVITIES. 

Read  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher’s  Transcontinental 
Letters. 

The  James  Vick  Strawberry  has  not  done 
well  with  us  the  past  season. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Waring,  of  Tvronne,  Fa., 
says  that  the  Rural  has  excelled  itself  of  late. 

Why  don’t  alt  of  our  small  fruit  nursery¬ 
men  tell,  In  their  catalogues,  which  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  grapes,  &c..  arc  early,  me¬ 
dium  and  late?  That  is  one  thing  that  buyers 
want  to  know. 

Try  a  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  two 
hills  of  late  sweet  com.  Spread  it  on  evenly 
and  rake  it  in.  You  will  tee  a  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  leaves  in  tw  o  days  after  the 
first  shower,  if  your  laud  needs  nitrogen. 

July  30.  At  this  time  the  Superb  is  yield¬ 
ing  more  than  any  other  of  the  many  kinds  of 
raspberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  plauts 
are  growing  beside  the  Marlboro  and  Hansel), 
which  have  passed  the  fruiting  season.  The 
berries  are  large  and  welt-formed. 

We  wish  to  impress  the  Rural’s  opinion — 
a  mere  opinion,  several  ti ines  expressed  already 
— that  pistillate  strawberries  are  not  mate¬ 
rially  influenced  in  shafte  or  flavor  by  the  her¬ 
maphrodites  which  fertilize  them.  The  sub¬ 
ject  will,  no  doubt,  afford  a  good  chance  for 
long  drawn-out  discussions  at  our  horticultural 
gatherings,  and  for  column  after  column  of 
talk  in  our  farm  papers.  A  little  careful  ex¬ 
perimenting  would  settle  the  question.  Let  us 
have  the  experiments. 

The  papers  have  been  lately  telling  us  of 
machines  being  largely  taken  into  use  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  workmen’s  strikes,  leav¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  rucu  hopeless  of  further  em¬ 
ploy.  What  are  they  to  do?  A  man  trained 
as  every  farmer  is,  to  the  meeting  of  all  sorts 
of  exigencies — doing  all  sorts  of  work,  keep¬ 
ing  iu  order  and  using  a  variety  of  machines, 
caring  for  many  sorts  of  stock— has  so  many 
resources  that  sometimes  he  actually  loses  by 
flitting  from  one  to  the  other,  before  draining 
the  profit  each  is  capable  of  giving.  But  fac¬ 
tory-hands  and  clerks  are,  for  the  most  part, 
confiued  to  a  few  unvarying  movements  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day,  and  are  cut  off 
from  even  seeing  how  other  work  is  done. 
Young  uieu  w  ho  have  any  chance  of  working 
with  Nuture  on  a  farm,  should  think  twice 
before  they  cage  themselves  iu  a  factory,  or 
even  in  a  store  or  clerk’s  office.  The  needed 
dollars  may  be  very  much  slower  in  coming 
to  hand  at  the  first,  but  a  brave,  well  trained, 
healthful,  resolute  youth  can  endure  some 
waiting  when  sure  of  ultimate  results. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


eries.  The  combination  of  the  two  systems 
is  an  important  consideration.  Where  sum¬ 
mer  dairying  largely  prevails,  the  milk  may 
be  hauled  to  the  creamery  during  warm 
weather,  and  the  cream,  duriug  cold  weather. 
This,  in  fact,  is  practiced  to  some  extent  in 
certain  localities. 

I  made  a  private  experiment,  iu  1879,  to 
determine  the  loss  lu  butter  by  hauling  milk 
to  the  creamery  in  Winter.  The  result  in  two 
separate  experiments  was  a  loss  of  .8  and  .5 
pounds  of  butter  per  190  pounds  of  milk.  This 
is  probably  two  or  three  times  as  much  loss  as 
is  really  sustained  in  Summer,  where  the  milk 
is  similarly  cooled  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
creamery.  No  experiments,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  been  made  to  settle  this,  however.  1 
presume,  that  with  the  average  advantages 
in  cooling  the  milk  on  the  farm  and  In  the 
creamery,  there  is  not  very  much  difference 
in  the  amount  of  butter  obtained  at  both 
places  iu  Summer.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  most  cream  can  bo  and  often  is  raised 
at.  the  farmer’s  home,  but  I  doubt  as  to  any 
increase  in  the  general  average. 

In  this  attempt  at  au  unbiased  presentation 
of  these  valuable  systems,  lot  mo  state  ex¬ 
plicitly,  as  an  opinion  based  on  observation 
and  experience,  that  the  loss  in  butter  result¬ 
ing  from  the  mixed  cream  of  different  dairies, 
it  not  much  different,  from  the  loss  iu  butter 
resulting  from  the  delay  and  cartage  of  the 
milk  over  the  roads  before  it  is  set. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


will  depend  the  profit  or  loss.  Treat. him  well ; 
then  if  he  fails,  the  fault  is  not  yours.  If  at 
any  time,  you  can  give  your  horses  a  resting 
spell,  don’t  forgot  to  pull  off  their  shoes.  It 
can  do  uo  harm,  and  perhaps  it  will  do  them  a 
great  deal  of  good, especially  if  on  damp  ground 
or  in  the  bam  yard  on  the  manure.  In  order 
to  have  your  horses  in  the  best  condition  for 
work,  those  little  things  must  be  looked  after. 
Observe  them  closely,  and  remember  that  “an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

GeueseeCo. ,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  ESS  AY. —Class  III. 


THE  CREAMERY  SYSTEMS  OF  BUTTER-MAKING. 

Two  important  and  practical  creamery  sys¬ 
tems  are  now  in  operation  in  the  West,  viz., 
1.  buying  the  milk,  and,  2,  buying  the  cream. 

BUYING  TI1E  MILK. 

The  first  system,  and  the  oldest,  is  still 
claimed  by  its  originators  as  best  suited  to  the 
interest  of  themselves  and  the  farmers. 
Briefly,  the  plan  is  this:  A  main  creamery 
building  is  located  near  some  town.  It  is  made 
large  enough  to  handle  from  500  to  2,000 

The  square  box  or 
invariably 
es,or  some  special 


A  HANDY  DRINKING  D1HH  AND  FEED 
TROUGH  FOR  CHICKENS. 


C.  A.  Thompson,  of  Nuckolls  County,  Neb., 
sends  drawings  of  a  chicken  dish  and  feed 
trough  (illustrated  in  Fig.  359).  Hesays:— “In 
a  recent  Rural  is  given  a  cut  of  a  poultry 
feeding  trough  which  is  good  for  the  purpose 
mentioned— preventing  the  dish  from  being 
overturned.  It  does  not  prevent,  the  poultry 
from  trampling  in  the  dish,  fouling  the  food 
and  scattering  it  arouud  on  the  ground.  It  is 
difficult  to  water  youug  chicks  in  an  open  dish 
without  their  getting  completely  drenched, 
and  if  left  to  themselves,  some  are  nearly  sure 


pounds  of  butter  daily, 
rectangular  churns  are  almost 
used.  The  farmers  themselv 
teams,  haul  the  milk  to  this  creamery  or  to 
some  branch  skim-house,  where  it  is  generally 
set  in  pools,  in  cooler  pails.  These  skim- 
houses  are  cheaply  constructed  buildings, 
three,  four  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main 
building.  The  milk  Is  bought  by  weight.  It 
is  skimmed  in  about  30  hours  in  Summer,  and 
48  to  60  in  Fall  and  Winter.  The  cream  from 
each  skim  house  is  hauled  by  the  owners  to 
the  main  building,  where  it  is  churned.  The 
cream  is  usually  acid  in  Summer  before  it 
arrives  at  the  main  building.  In  cold 
weather  it  is  sweet,  and  is  soured  by  set¬ 
ting  in  water  at  from  62  to  65  degrees.  The 
milk  is  rocieved  at  the  main  building 
and  skim  houses  twice  each  day  in  Summer, 
and  sometimes  only  once  a  day  in  Winter. 
Eighty  pounds  of  sweet  skim-milk  are  usually 
returned  to  the  farmers  for  every  100  pounds 
of  sweet  mill*  brought.  On  an  average,  this 
skim-milk  arrives  at  the  farmer’s  home  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  It,  would  have  been  had  he 
himself  cared  for  the  milk.  The  milk  is  some¬ 
times  sold  for  cheese  and  the  whey  returned. 
This  is  generally  done  iu  the  Fall  when  the 
skim  milk  is  least  needed  for  calves.  The  but¬ 
termilk  Is  retained  by  the  owners  of  the 
creamery.  The  price  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
varies.  In  1879,  we  paid  at  the  creamery  of 
Miller,  Harris  &  Co.,  Jesup,  Iowa,  from  $0.40 
in  May,  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds  in  November. 
In  1880,  the  prieeB  were,  in  April,  80  cents; 
May,  62  cents;  June,  53  cents;  July,  57  cents; 
August,  73  cents;  September,  81  cents;  Octo¬ 
ber,  94  cents;  and  November,  98  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Three  of  the  five  skim-houses  of  the 
creamery  just  referred  to  are  built  directly 
over  springs.  Two  were  unfortunately  built 
near  wells,  and  not  over  them.  The  well  water 
is,  therefore,  warmed  somewhat  by  conduc¬ 
tors  and  the  effect  of  the  sun.  Where  wind¬ 
mills  are  to  be  depended  on  for  the  water,  it 
would  be  well  to  build  ice-houses  in  connection 
with  these  skim-houses.  I  think  money  can  be 
saved  by  so  doing.  It  is  a  sad  experience,  to 
lose  one-third  of  the  cream  from  6,900  pounds 
of  milk,  in  a  single  day,  by  uot  being  provided 
for  exceptional  weather.  This  means  a  loss  of 
from  $5  to  $20. 

BUYING  THE  CREAM. 

The  second  system, of  buying  the  cream  and 
hauling  to  some  main  building  to  be  churned, 
is  the  most  wide-spread  and  most  practical  in 
partially  settled  sections  of  country.  The  milk 
is  set,  iu  vats  and  other  places  by  the  farmers; 
the  cream  is  skimmed,  and  measured  or 
weighed  by  the  cream-gatherer.  These  cream- 
gatherers  huve  certain  specified  routes  over 
which  they  travel  every'  day  iu  Summer,  tak¬ 
ing  the  cream  only,  and  leaving  the  skim-milk. 

Iu  cold  mouths,  they  often  arrauge  to  get  tho 
cream  every  three  and  sometimes  six  days. 
The  cream  thus  gathered  from  a  radius  of,  say, 

10  miles,  is  mixed  together  aud  cooled,  or 
wanned,  to  the  proper  temperature  (n  vats. 
Beard  &  Sons,  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  have  the 
largest  creamery  in  the  West,  and  buy  cream 
exclusively.  They  have  branch  houses  20 
miles  distant  from  their  maiu  creamery ;  here 
the  cream  is  received  and  prepared  for  ship¬ 
ment  on  the  cars.  , 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

Each  of  the  above-named  systems  has  its 
general  and  special  advantages,  and  disad¬ 
vantages;  both  have  been  and  now  are,  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Western  farmers.  It  is  a 
surprise  how  these  systems  have  modified  aud 
are  yet  modifying  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  W est.  The  general  advantages  of  both 
systems  are:  1.  In  being  able  to  manufacture 
a  more  uniform  quality  of  better  butter,  and, 
therefore,  realizing  more  money  for  the  milk. 

2.  In  furnishing  a  ready  aud  certain  sale  for 
dairy  products.  3.  In  decreasing  the  invest-  i 
ment  in  creamery  apparatus,  otherwise  neces-  j 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  VI. 


HORSES.  —  THE  BEST  FOR  THE  FARM  AND 
ROAD,  OR  THE  BEST  FOR  THE  FARMER’S  USE. 


Chicken  Dish.  Fig.  259. 

to  get  chilled  to  death.  T  have  devised  a  drink¬ 
ing  dish  and  feeding  trough  which  obviate  all 
these  difficulties.  The  drinking  dish  is  made 
of  tiu  pie-plates,  with  tubes  soldered  to  each 
so  that  tho  upper  tube  will  fit  snugly  into  the 
lower  one,  and  let  tho  edges  come  together 
within  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  feeding 
trough  Is  of  Inch  stuff  for  bottom  and  ends, 
and  of  half-inch  stuff  for  sides  and  cover. 
The  cover  must  come  within  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  of  the  sides.  Those  troughs  may  be 
made  any  length  desired— from  two  feet  up.  I 
bad  one  eight  feet  long  lu  use  last  Summer. 
Adjust  the  drinking  dish  by  drawing  the  tubes 
apart,  and  the  troughs  by  using  a  wire  at 
each  end.  These  dimensions  can  lie  varied,  to 
suit  a  larger  or  smaller  flock  of  fowls,” 


G.  F.  LOWE 


What  we  want,  is  tho  largest  profit  on  the 
capital  invested.  Let  me  discuss  this  subject 
in  its  most  economical  sense.  Now  what  does 
economy  in  horses  moan?  It  relates  to  the 
amount  of  work  performed,  and  the  quantity 
of  food  required  to  perform  that  work;  also 
the  power  of  endurance;  for  auy  ouo  knows 
thut  toughness  is  one  of  tho  most  desirable 
qualities  iu  any  horse.  Other  necessary  quali¬ 
ties  are,  longevity,  ambition,  intelligence, 
and  soundness.  Now  if  you  combine  all  these 
qualities  iu  a  horse,  you  will  have  one  worthy 
of  the  kindest  consideration,  and  love;  one  of 
the  best  friends  you  w(H  ever  have.  A  farm 
er’s  horses  are  his  mainstay,  without  them  his 
occupation  would  bo  gone;  therefore  it  be¬ 
hooves  him  to  treat  them  well.  In  the  first, 
place  we  must  hegin  with  tho  colt,  and  on  his 
treatment  depends  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
horse.  Ofteu  one  wrong  notion  at  the  train¬ 
ing,  one  bad  habit,  uncorrected,  will  spoil  a 
valuable  animal. 

In  the  first  place,  what  kind  of  a  horse  is 
host  for  the  farm,  and  road;  for  wo  want  ouo 
that  will  answer  both  purposes  equally  well. 
Now  1  do  not  propose  to  argue  tho  qualities  of 
the  different  breeds,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
horses  belouging  to  no  distinct  breed,  that  will 
answer  the  requirements  perfectly.  Wo  want 
a  horso  with  a  bright,  intelligent  face  and 
eyes,  a  short  but  uot  thick  head,  Hhort  ears, 
a  nock  small  at  tho  ttiroat,  deep  at  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  a  broad  chest;  short  on  the  back, 
ribbed  up  doge  to  tho  hips,  with  broad  hips; 
M.'i'  to  15)^  hands  high;  1,050  to  1,200  pounds 
in  weight,  with  smooth,  straight  legs.  What 
we  want  is  a  horse  that  will  do  the  most  work 
on  the  least  food,  wear  the  longest,  and  be  the 
least  apt  to  become  unsound.  The  horse 
described  will  fill  the  requirements  per¬ 
fectly,  providing  his  temperament  is  good. 
His  frame  is  built  solidly  together,  and  he  will 
retain  his  form  aud  vigor,  and  will  not  be¬ 
come  unsound  in  lung  or  limb  with  proper 
use,  even  when  old.  Such  is  the  horse  for  far¬ 
mers  who  must  use  the  same  animal  for  farm 
and  road,  for  he  is  one  that  can  draw  a  plow 
with  ease,  go  to  church  in  good  style,  or  for 
tho  doctor  in  a  hurry,  or  iu  a  bad  place  can 
draw  you  out. 

What  other  description  of  horse  will  answer 
these  requirements  as  well?  Experience  an¬ 
swers  none.  There  seems  to  be  almost  a 
mania  among  some  farmers  for  breeding  big 
horses,  such  as  T’ercherons  and  Clydesdales. 
These  are  well  enough  where  heavy  loads  must 
be  drawn;  but  for  alt  kinds  of  farm  work 
they  are  not  profitable.  They  are  too  slow, 
unfit  for  tho  road,  and  what  will  feed  one  of 
them  will  almost  keep  two  of  the  kind  describ¬ 
ed;  for  this  reason  alone  they  are  unprofitable. 

The  item  of  horse  feed,  in  a  farmer’s  ac¬ 
count,  is  a  large  one  at  best;  therefore  he 
should  breed  horses  that  will  give  the  best  sat¬ 
isfaction  on  the  least  food.  Most  farmers  use 
three  horses  abreast,  for  heavy  plowing;  aud 
three  horses  of  the  above  description  will 
plow  anywhere:  while  for  harrowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating,  or  other  soft  travel,  they  will  out¬ 
work  any  heavy  horse. 

We  seldom  meet  with  a  horse  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect,  therefore  let  uo  one  be  dis¬ 
couraged  because  his  horse  is  not  as  pretty  as 
a  picture,  for  on  the  treatment  he  received 


HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKENS  ARTIFICIALLY 
HATCHED. 

Last,  May  I  made  an  experiment  iu  raising 
chickens  artificially  hatched.  T  hud  a  number 
of  broody  hens  at  the  time  some  of  tho  chicks 
were  ready  to  leave  the  Incubator.  My  brood¬ 
ers  were  already  full  of  chicks,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  it.  was  necessary  to  adopt sotue  other  device 
for  raising  the  new-comers.  1  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  my  broody  hens.  After  dark¬ 
ness  sot  lu.  I  took  the  young  chicks  and  put 
two  of  them  under  ouch  broody  hen,  and  in 
one  case  tbo  hen  had  only  been  about  12  hours 
upon  her  nest.,  and  at  daylight  uoxt  morning 
I  made  an  Inspection  and  was  pleased  to  find 
that  in  every  case  the  hen  took  to  her  charge 
as  readily  as  if  she  had  herself  hatched  them 
from  the  egg.  I  therefore  emptied  the  incu¬ 
bator  of  all  the  chicks,  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  rearing  them.  o.  8.  cooper. 


adoption.  The  Cream-gathering  system, so  en¬ 
thusiastically  indorsed  by  the  majority  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Egg  Association,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  iu 
1881,  was  soon  found  to  need  serious  modifica¬ 
tion.  Many  curious  and  effective  schemes 
were  practiced  to  cheat  the  skimmer.  The 
theory  that  each  farmer  would  receive  pay 
according  to  the  value  of  his  milk,  had  to  bo 
abandoned.  One  farmer,  with  splendid  con¬ 
veniences,  was  setting  his  milk  in  ice-water 
and  receiving  pay  for  more  inches  of  cream 
than  there  were  pounds  of  butter.  Another, 
with  only  average  appliances,  set  his  milk  in 
water  that  soon  warmed  to  608  or  65°,  and 
consequently,  not  only  raised  less  cream,  but 
did  not  receive  pay  for  the  real  value  of  what 
he  did  raise;  for  it  is  now  well  known  that 
the  upper  inch  makes  more  butter  than  the 
lower  inch.  The  churning  value  of  cream 
must  be  the  ultimate  test.  The  Schoch  and 
Bolander  swing  churns,  made  especially  for 
testing  50  to  60  specimens  of  cream  at  one 
time,  are  being  rapidly  introduced.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  disadvantages,  they  will  emi¬ 
nently  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
credit  of  the  cream-gathering  system,  until 
something  better  is  adopted  and  In  use. 

In  support  of  my  statement,  that  gathored- 
cream  butter  is  generally  inferior  to  that  made 
on  the  milk-buying  system,  I  give  the  follow¬ 
ing:  H.  H.  Markley,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
said,  in  1881:  “Under  the  system  of  gathered 
cream  we  have  received  from  one  to  three 
cents  per  pound  less.”  H.  B.  Gurler,  of  Do 
Kalb,  Ill.,  says:  “I  will  say  as  good  butter 
can  be  made  from  gathered  cream  as  from 
whole  milk;  at  the  same  time,  I  will  admit 
that  it  is  not  so,  as  a  rule,”  Both  are  reliable 
aud  honest  men,  and  have  had  experience 
with  both  systems,  in  1882,  I  examined  but¬ 
ter  made  on  both  systems  in  a  creamery  in 
Buchanan  County,  and  in  my  judgment  there 
was  a  difference  of  at  least  two  cents  in  qual¬ 
ity'.  In  1883  I  examined  butter  made  at 
another  creamery,  and  on  both  systems,  and 
readily  detected  a  difference  in  the  flavor  and 
quality.  The  explanation  of  the  difference 
is  that  some  farmers  cannot,  and  others  wil 
not,  give  the  same  attention  and  caro  to  the 
milk  and  cream  as  are  given  by  the  cream- 


SOCIAL  DAKOTA 


Dakota  may  not  inaptly  be  described  as  a 
modern  Cave  of  Adullam;  for.  like  the  orig¬ 
inal  one  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Books, 
every  one  that  is  in  distress,  every  one  that  is 
in  debt,  and  every  one  that  is  discontented, 
gather  themselves  hero.  1  will  not  say  they 
form  even  a  majority  of  the  settlers,  but  they 
form  a  noteworthy  part  of  the  population. 
Many  who  have  been  grouning  under  heavy 
mortgages  in  the  East  suddenly  throw  every¬ 
thing  overboard,  as  it  were,  aud  come  out 
hero,  thinking  to  get  along  without  those  bur¬ 
dens.  Alas  for  human  credulity!  the  same 
causes  that  brought  on  the  mortgages  in  the 
East  show  themselves  here,  and  iu  a  few  years 
their  condition,  if  not  as  bad,  is  certainly  not 
much  improved.  Improvidence  marks  their 
mode  of  living  aud  working.  I  saw  recently 
tho  half  of  a  harrow  with  a  part  of  a  broken 
tree  lying  at  the  edge  of  a  field,  the  other 
half  of  the  harrow  being  about  10  rods  inside 
the  field,  and  It  would  soon  he  covered  with 
the  growing  wheat.  Most  likely  the  harvester 
will  be  driven  against  it,  aud  either  the  horses 
or  the  machine  will  sulfur.  That  harrow  I 
know  was  bought  on  time  this  Spring,  and 
this  is  a  fail’  sample  of  how  these  men  conduct 
their  business. 

Another  j  class  j^are  those,  who  have  been 
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given  to  drink,  and  have  not  hitherto  done 
much  in  farming,  but  have  been  tr-e  peddlers, 
machine  agents  and  ‘ ‘ jacks-of-all-trades. ’ 
They,  no  doubt, formed  resolutions  when  they 
came  here,  but  a  visit  or  two  to  town  softens 
their  resolves,  and  they  again  fall  into  their 
old  ways.  Sometimes  days  will  Is*  spent  in 
drinking  and  gambling  till  their  money  is  all 
gone,  and  their  borrowing  powers  exhausted. 
Glib  of  tongue  and  with  a  pleasant,  manner, 
they  worm  themselves  into  your  confi¬ 
dence  in  such  an  easy  way  you  cannot  resist 
the  request  for  a  small  loan,  which  unfortun¬ 
ately  is  never  repaid.  To  the  neighboring 
farmers  they  are  a  perfect  peat,  as  they  never 
cease  borrowing  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing; 
and  if  there  is  anything  we  Dakotians  bate  it 
is  to  disoblige  a  neighbor.  We  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  hearted,  and  if  our  neighbor  asks 
our  coat,  we  let  hirn  have  our  hat  also.  Such 
a  disposition  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  the 
shiftless,  and  is  not  without  its  humorous  side 
as  well.  The  discontented,  however,  are  the 
larger  class  here;  once  the}'  get  your  ear  they 
are  never  tired  of  telling  you  their  troubles 
when  they  were  back  East,  till  you  might  sup¬ 
pose  they  were  very'  badly  used.  But  their 
bad  luck,  as  they  call  it,  follows  them  here; 
pretty  soon  they  change  their  tune  and  wish 
they  were  East  again— how  much  better  they 
could  then  do!  Complaints  about  the  East 
are  forgotten,  and  now  Dakota  eotnes  in  for 
them.  All  its  drawbacks  are  magnified ;  the 
want  of  this  thing,  or  too  much  of  the  other 
dissatisfies  them,  and  ere  long  they  get  into 
such  a  chronic  state  of  grumbling  you  begin 
to  wonder  where  on  earth  would  they  be  sat¬ 
isfied. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  grum¬ 
blers  and  drunkards  to  a  class  who  have 
been  overtaken  by  some  calamity  and  come 
out  here  to  retrieve  their  fortune— steady- 
going.  plucky  fellows  who  make  the  most  of 
everything,  and  are  determined  to  succeed. 
Their  mode  of  living  is  exceedingly  frugal, 
and  in  that  they  are  largely  indebted  to  their 
wives.  They  tax  thoir  ingenuity  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  with  few  tools,  and  in  every  way 
possible  get  along  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible.  A  neighbor  of  mine  went  to  town 
last  Winter  with  his  good  lady  inside  a  large 
packing  case  set  on  two  ruuners  made  of 
scantling.  Hud  their  friends  back  in  Mich¬ 
igan  seen  them  in  such  a  rig,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  horrified;  but  they  did 
their  journeys  quite  comfortably  and  saved 
the  expense  of  a  sled.  Then  that,  class  ap¬ 
pear  t,o  have  faith,  aquulitv  very  much  want¬ 
ed  now  a -days;  faith  that  their  Creator  will 
not,  fail  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Their 
tools,  what,  they  have,  are  well  cared  for,  and 
their  stock  is  well  housed,  especially  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Things  prosper  with  them  so  well  that 
the  irnprovideut class  wonder  how  they  get 
along  so  well.  They  ascribe  their  success  to 
good  luck,  but  1,  for  one.  firmly  protest  in 
season  and  sometimes  out  of  it,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  good  or  laid  luck.  If 
stock  or  crops  do  well,  it  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  care  and  attention:  if  they  don’t,  it 
is  the  result  of  carelessness.  That  is  a  belief 
which  nothing  can  shake,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  were  more  generally  acted  on. 
Only  this  last  Winter,  I  have  seen  some 
striking  examples  of  its  truth.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  class  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing: — These  men  are  the  salt,  of  Dakota, 
and  1  look  for  great  results  from  their  pains¬ 
taking  and  systematic  labors. 

Nature  is  exceedingly  lavish  with  her  re¬ 
sources  here,  and  poor  fanning  lives  ou  her 
bounties;  but  the  time  will  come  when  these 
poor  farmers  will  have  to  mend  their  ways, 
or,  like  the  Indian,  move  further  west.  Every 
month  sees  some  shiftless  fellow  sell  out,  and 
in  most,  cases  a  better  man  takes  his  place,  so 
that  before  long  we  shall  have  a  good  farming 
community.  Most  people  are  going  into  stock 
as  fast  as  thoir  means  will  allow,  aud  the  fact 
that  heifer  calves  cannot  be  bought,  shows 
how  things  are  tending.  Then  there  is  the 
young  man  who  “  buehes  it.”  He  has  either 
been  jilted  by  his  girl  back  East,  and  has  come 
out.  to  make  his  fortune  and  go  baok  and  have 
his  revenge  in  marrying  some  one  of  her 
friends,  or  his  girl  is  true  to  him,  and  he  has 
come  out  to  make  a  home  for  her.  Living 
half  Indian,  half  civilized,  he  leads  a  strange 
life.  His  shanty  is  very  primitive,  and  his 
mode  of  living  very  simple:  but  he  has  a 
stout  heart  and  great  expectations.  He  sees 
everything  through  a  rose  colored  medium, 
and  has  no  doubt  of  the  future.  Dyspepsia 
and  disbelief  are  unknown  to  him;  he  is  poss¬ 
essed  of  a  sound  body,  and  ir  he  has  no  great 
soul  he  is  at  least  generous-hearted  He  is  the 
favorite  at  the  store,  as  he  is  a  large  consumer 
of  tobacco  aud  other  things  on  which  there  is 
a  piofit,  aud  he  never  tries  to  beat  down.  My 
sketches  of  character  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  “  school-marm.”  Here  she  is  a 
veritable  queen,  ami  rules  her  admirers  with 
a  despot  s  sway.  She  has  no  end  of  lovers, 
and  has  escort*,  buggy  ruins,  flirtatious  and 


'un  ad  libitum,  but  I  may  ask  to  what  profit? 
Clarke  Co.,  Dak.  K.  macalpine. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  FARM  LIFE  IN  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

BY  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“I  can  always  tell  without  a  guide-board, 
when  we  come  to  Canada.”  This  sentence, 

I  have  heard  over  and  over  again  from  pier- 
sons  coming  into  this  province,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  adroit  the  humiliating  fact;  for 
fact  it  is,  that  the  difference  in  houses  and 
their  surroundings,  in  methods  of  culture  and 
appearance  of  the  people,  is  so  pronounced 
that  there  is  no  need  of  being  told  “This  is 
Canada.”  or  “This  the  United  States.”  It  is 
true,  that  along  the  borders,  influenced  by 
their  neighbors,  there  is  more  of  thrift  and 
energy,  but  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  all 
French  Canadian  settlements  there  is  a  con¬ 
tented  apathy  so  long  as  “  fetes”  abound  and 
the  church  is  there,  a  never-failing  recreation; 
so  long  as  there  are  fish  in  the  rivers,  and  a 
little  corn  patch  to  boo,  the  happv  “Baptiste” 
requires  do  more.  “  I  should  llketo  be  a  little- 
Canadian  girl,”  said  my  young  daughter,  and 
when  asked  the  reason  for  this  unusual  am¬ 
bition,  she  replied,  “  Because  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  fish  and  dance  and  go  to  church 
— they  huve  lots  of  fun.”  The  statement  was 
Childlike,  but  covered  the  whole  situation. 
It,  is  an  idle,  desultory  life,  though  many  earn 
their  living  by  the  rod,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  on  the  market  boats  to  see  the  front  of 
the  deck  covered  with  fish  for  the  city  markets 
from  the  fresh  water  lakes.  The  farms  of  these 
French  Canadians  were  once  large  home¬ 
steads:  but  they  have  been  divided  and  fe- 
dividod,  giving  each  member  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  family,  a  lot  fronting  on  their  belov¬ 
ed  river;  the  result  is  a  collection  of  small, 
whitewashed  huts,  anything  but  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  except  that,  they  are  us  clean 
as  it  is  pos&ble  for  lime  and  scrubbing  to  make 
them.  The  meadow  and  pasture  fields  arc 
stony  and  rough,  the  gardens  and  corn  plot 
are  worked  with  the  “pioche”  or  hoe,  and 
these  are  the  chief  agricultural  possessions  of 
the  jieople  .  Nowhere  else  is  ignorance  such 
“  bliss.”  But  worst  of  all,  this  apathetic  con¬ 
tentment.  prevents  any  advancement  in  any 
locality  where  they  are  the  majority.  Al¬ 
ways  polite  to  his  neighbors,  urbane  and  ho»- 
pi table  to  all,  there  is  simply  no  use  talking 
to  the  French  Canadian  of  improved  roads,  or 
improved  methods  of  farming,  or  of  assisting 
iu  the  county  shows.  The  antiquated  ideas  of 
the  people,  and  their  utter  ignorance  of  even 
the  elements  of  education,  are  an  armor 
against  which  no  neighbor  Can  prevail.  Yet 
their  lives  are  pure  aud  simple;  quarrels  are 
rare:  there  is  no  element  of  rowdyism  in  their 
composition,  unless  when  they  imbibe  too 
much  “  lire  water,"  and  even  then  they  are 
more  orderly  than  any  other  drunken  men. 

Here  and  there,  among  these  happy-go- 
lucky  people,  are  the  thrifty  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  farmers,  who  have  taken  up  laud  and  paid 
for  it  under  the  various  magMates  who  owned 
lurge  tracts  under  the  old  regime.  To  them 
there  is  still  paid  tithes—  in  some  localities  10 
cents  on  every  acre,  aud  in  others,  as  in  our 
own,  it  is  a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
paid  to  the  seignoress,  who  is  the  superior  of 
the  Gray  Nuus.  The  land  was  bought  ou 
these  terms.  To  me  this  seems  a  curious  cus¬ 
tom,  aud  1  always  feel  like  rebellion  when  the 
Nuns’ man  of  business  presents  his  lit  tle  bill, 
for  the  English  speaking  people  prefer  paying 
the  fit kv  in  cash.  So  particular  are  they  in 
regard  to  their  rights,  that  a  house  and  lot 
belonging  to  the  seignory  has  not  been  sold, 
and  is  falling  into  decay  liecause  the  Nuus 
would  reserve  the  right  to  use  the  water 
power,  and  no  one  would  buy  the  property 
with  the  ehances  of  a  mill  being  built,  w  hether 
it  interfered  with  the  purchaser  or  not.  The 
English-speaking  farmer  is  alive  to  all  the 
modern  improvements.  He  plants  orchards 
and  vineyards;  he  tills  his  land  with  a  view 
to  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  prides  himself  on 
having  good  horses  and  good  implements. 
Working  early  and  late,  during  the  short  sea¬ 
son,  he  acquires  a  hurried  manlier,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  repose  of  his  Freuchneiglihor; 
but  he  keeps  his  fences  iu  repair  and  his  road¬ 
way  passable.  The  bishop  makes  the  round 
of  the  diocese  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
before  his  visit  every  stone  is  removed,  every 
hole  In  the  road  is  tilled  up,  and  the  paths  are 
made  straight.  So  when  the  Frenchmen’s 
roads  are  particularly  bad,  we  pray  for  the 
visitation  of  the  bishop. 

The  thrifty  countryman  tolerates  his  thrift¬ 
less,  happy  neighbor,  and  blames  his  supersti¬ 
tion  instead  of  himself  for  his  want  of  suc¬ 
cess;  but  it  is  a  drawback  to  social  find  agri¬ 
cultural  advancement.  Like  many  other 
things,  both  would  be  lietter  if  their  charac¬ 
teristics  were  more  evenly  divided.  If  the 
overworked  English  farmer  would  take  a  little 
more  ease,  aud  the  lazy,  indolent  French  fish 
eiman  had  a  little  more  energy,  the  country 
would  be  a  gainer,  and  s<>  would  the  people 


•  £or  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS.'  RAY  CLARK. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 


BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 


CONFIRMATION  DAY, 

Palm  Sunday!  Palmy  victory  of  life's 
first  trials— eight  toilsome,  studious  years! 
Shining  faces,  shining  dresses,  joyous  peals  of 
bells!  Though  leagues  of  the  broad  Atlantic 
sweep  between,  and  changes  of  busy  years 
loom  before,  they  are  present  to  the  memory 
as  a  bright  yesterday.  How,  at  break  of 
dawn,  we  awoke  with  the  first  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  of  freedom,  donned  our  gala  suite  just 
bordering  in  length  and  cut  on  the  style  of 
young  womanhood,  and  betook  ourselves  in 
groups  to  the  woods,  for  the  scant  blossoms 
and  greens  which  nature  kindly  yielded  in  se¬ 
questered  nooks.  How  our  songs  roused  forest 
songsters  to  a  chorus,  and  cuckoo  notes  were 
counted  for  years  of  destined  maidenhood! 
For  wdiat  could  be  more  dominant  in  the  mind 
of  budding  womanhood,  than  the  next  natu¬ 
ral  event — love!  How,  if  the  tantalizing  bird 
enumerated  more  years  than  could  be  placed 
this  side  of  35,  it  was  chased  into  silence  and 
hiding  by  bis  irate  questioner,  who  generally 
lost  herself  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  and  was 
roundly  laughed  at  upon  her  return,  especially 
if  it  happened,  us  was  often  the  case,  that  the 
cuckoo  notes  emanated  from  the  throat  of  a 
mischievous  boy  confirmer  who,  foreseeing 
feminine  wrath,  has  ensconced  himself  in  the 
topmost  branch  of  u  tree. 

The  echo  of  the  first  bell,  which  rings  an 
hour  before  service  and  is  the  general  signal 
for  preparation,  ends u Iso  this  woodland  frolic. 
The  village  is  now  astir,  in  anticipation  of 
their  return.  Threshold  and  windows  are  full 
of  eager,  gesticulating  figures,  as  white  dress¬ 
es,  silver-laced  cors-eyes,  and  eapots  come 
shimmering  through  the  green  hedge-rows  by 
the  road.  Side  by  side  in  sparkling  lines, 
loaded  with  earth’s  earliest,  blossoms,  they 
appear  now,  the  special  pride  aud  darlings  of 
so  many  homes.  Hands  wave,  and  ribbons 
flutter  from  the  windows  in  joyous  salutation. 
But  no  voice  breaks  the  holy  music  of  chim¬ 
ing  Sabbath  bells  and  chanted  byuins  as  they 
slowly  wend  their  way  to  the  church.  There 
they  decorate  the  chancel  and  pulpit,  present 
to  each  of  the  three  boy  bell-ringers  a  nose¬ 
gay,  and  fasten  in  each  pew  a  sprig  of  box,  in 
token  of  the  constancy  they  are  about  to  pro¬ 
mise  to  tiie  church  before  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion.  Half  an  hour  later  a  stranger  passing 
by,  might  wonder  why  the  bells  chimed  so 
wondrounly  every  few  minutes  and  entering, 
would  see  the  children  npun  their  knees  around 
the  ultar,  aud  the  church's  adoption  of  each, 
signaled  by  the  pastor's  benediction,  and  the 
joyous  event  proclaimed  immediately  to  all 
the  world  by  this  ringing  of  bells.  Many  of 
the  confirmers  are  deeply  moved  by  this  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony,  and  there  are  few  who  do 
not  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  pensive  medi¬ 
tation. 

In  the  afternoon  the  resort  of  all  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  ruin  of  a  feudal  castle  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  from  which  its  tower  affoids 
a  full  view  over  the  road,  and,  no  doubt,  facil¬ 
itated  many  a  knightly  highway  robbery  in 
times  past.  A  rock-hewn  foot-path  leads  to 
the  summit,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sights  from  the  road  lielow  is  the  winding  up 
ot  a  long  string  of  gaily-dressed  individuals, 
who  now  lost,  now  appearing  from  the  rocky 
projections,  look  from  that  immense  hight 
like  the  legendary  dwarfs  of  the  Seven  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  enchanted  children  of  the  Piper 
of  Hamelin,  especially  if  the  notes  of  the  real 
musician  reverberates  from  the  rocks,  aud 
fills  the  air  with  the  weird  pathos  of  voices 
from  departed  spirits.  Truly  the  ruins  and 
traditions  of  ages  fill  these  regions  with  a 
dreamy  glory  iu  which  one  might  well  think 
one’s  self  enchanted. 

Here  the  confirmees  fitly  congregate  to  take 
from  these  rugged  bights  a  new  view  of  their 
future  symbolically  stretched  before  them  in 
the  checkered  landscapes.  Youths,  whose 
ambition  is  more  Quixotic  tbau  practical, 
scan  the  distance  for  oceans,  and  rivers,  and 
cities  heedless  of  the  rich  fields  before  them 
that  woo  their  hands  of  toil  with  sure  pro 
inises  of  golden  harvests. 

But  Other  and  sweeter  scenes  are  presented 
in  the  rustic  summer-houses  that  are  scattered 
around  the  old  ivy-covered  ruins.  Here  we 
find  most  of  the  girls  in  lover-like  tete-a-tete. 
Life  is  opening  to  them  its  mystic  glory,  and 
school  girl  friendship  is  ou  the  wane ;  so  they 
cement  it  with  renewed  vows  of  constancy  in 
vague  anticipation  ot  a  [lower  that  threatens 
with  delight.  Ab,  school-girl  friendships,  of 
all  sentiments  the  most  transient,  of  all  attach¬ 
ments  the  most  beautiful  iu  its  purity  of  affec¬ 
tion,  fain  would  they  keep  a  ray  of  its  departs 
ing  sunshine  to  light  the  prosy  hours  of  future 
toil.  Heavenly  lover*  1  fain  would  they  dream 


on  of  things  unreachable  and  lock  their  bosoms 
to  every  palpitating  joy  of  earthly  taint. 
Holy  promises  are  sealed  with  holy  kisses: 
and  many  shining  tears,  many  resolute  lips 
bear  witness  of  their  sincerity.  But  they  have 
only  one  Palm  Sunday  such  as  this,  when  the 
atmosphere  of  sanetitv,  the  benediction  of  the 
Spirit  makes  renunciation  and  resolutions  a 
joyous  necessity  for  the  soul.  And  not  always 
have  they  these  grand  fortress  bights  from 
which  to  bid  defiance  to  life's  unromantic 
assailants.  To-morrow  they  are  down  in  the 
valley,  face  to  face  with  care,  and  want,  and 
temptation  of  the  most  sordid  kind.  The  soul 
soon  becomes  again  narrowed  to  its  earthly 
mould,  and  happy  she  who,  artcr  years,  can 
still  feel  a  thrill  of  reverence  for  those  un¬ 
reached  ideals  on  castle  bights. 

Is  it  not  even  so  with  us?  Royal  habita¬ 
tions  do  we  build  for  the  soul  on  God’s  infinite 
bights.  But  they  remain  ever  uninhabited 
til)  nature’s  prison  bars  crumble  away,  and 
death  brings  the  spirit's  liberty. 


HOME  MEMORIES. 


However  successful  the  mother  of  “Illi¬ 
nois”  may  have  been  in  bringiug  up  her  Hi 
children  to  orderly  ways,  I  hope  no  mother 
will  be  induced  to  try  her  method  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  disorder — catching  him  by  the  ear, 
leading  him  to  the  coat  aud  hat  <5ut  of  place, 
and  thou  giving  him  a  blow  that  “made  his 
cheek  tingle  for  15  minutes.” 

Never,  no  matter  what  the  provocation, 
strike  a  child  a  blow  on  the  head  A  Deautiful 
girl  was  brought  by  her  anxious  mother  to 
consult  a  distinguished  physician  with  regard 
to  her  hearing,  which  was  steadily  growing 
more  impaired.  After  a  most  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  he  could  give  her  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  She  would,  no  doubt,  become  hopeless¬ 
ly  deaf,  iu  her  fresh  young  womanhood. 

“Has  she  not  been  accustomed  to  frequent 
blows  on  the  ear  iu  childhood?”  he  asked. 
How  the  mother’s  heart  smote  her  as  she  re¬ 
called  the  many  hasty  strikes  which  her  own 
hand  had  so  impatiently  given  for  most  trivi¬ 
al  causes.  And  now  she  had  doomed  her  child 
to  carry  this  heavy  burden  all  through  her 
life,  shutting  her  out  from  so  many  sources  of 
improvement  and  enjoyment,  and  darkeniug 
all  her  life  prospects. 

Very  often,  when  the  results  are  not  so  ap¬ 
parent,  great  injury  is  still  done  by  such  a 
practice.  The  delicate  structure  of  the  brain 
is  jarred,  gatherings  in  the  head  are  not  un¬ 
frequent,  and  loss  of  memory  also  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  results  of  this  habit.  Now  and  then 
a  child  may  be  sturdy  enough  to  stand  it,  with 
no  permanent  bad  results,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  memory  for  most  of  us  to  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  mother’s  bund. 

We  need  only  run  back  iu  our  minds  to  our 
childhood’s  days,  to  recall  what  scenes  are  de¬ 
picted  most  cheeringly  and  lovingly  upon  the 
heart,  to  forecast  a  little  how  it  will  be  with 
our  children  and  their  remembrance  of  us. 
“More  to  be  desired  tbau  gold,”  or  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  hard-working  ability  that  can  get 
gold,  are  early  lessons  ot  love  and  home  cour¬ 
tesy,  a  spirit  to  deny  one’s  self  for  the  good  of 
others.  “Charity”  and  all  the  class  she  rep¬ 
resents,  will  do  well  to  make  due  inquiry  here 
with  regard  to  a  young  man's  early  training, 
liefore  consenting  to  unite  the  life  destiny  with 
him.  The  boy  who  was  trained  in  a  home 
where  sharp  words  rang  from  morniDg  to 
night,  where  work  always  “drove”  and  where 
making  money  was  the  god,  is  not  one  to  make 
your  life  happy.  True  home  politeness,  found¬ 
ed  on  love,  can  make  a  cabin  happier  than  a 
palace  without  these  precious  gifts. 

ROSELLE. 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  NEEDY. 

There  is  much  of  well  meaning  talk  and 
many  benevolent  plaus  made  to  assist  the 
poor — to  carry  the  loaf  of  bread  to  the  needy. 
This  is  well.  It  is  Christ  like,  for  He  cared 
for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men.  But 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  and  see  what  else 
can  be  done  for  them.  That  shed  ought 
to  be  re-shingled,  and  that  fence  ueeds  repairs, 
aud  other  odds-aud-ends  of  out-door  work, 
which  you  think  “may  last  a  little  longer 
without  living  fixed.”  Why  not  assist  the  poor 
by  giving  them  this  work  to  do?  Even  though 
you  may  have  to  show  them  something  about 
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TUP  RIIQAI  MCU/.VAOI/CD 


trusted  to  me  the  gift  of  melody,  and  endowed 
me  also  with  an  enthusiasm  for  its  exercise. 
I  love  to  sing,  and  cannot  help  it;  it  is  my 
life  and  my  enjoyment.  But  if  tuy  auditors 
have  received  any  genuine  pleasure  from  It, 
1  assure  them  that,  it  is  iu  a  great  degree  due 
to  their  own  responsive  sympathy,  which  has 
made  the  benefit  and  the  obligation  mutual.” 


run  over”  him.  Now  let  us  hear  from  and 
about  hired  r/nis.  I  have  always  had  a  theory 
as  to  the  proper  way  to  treat  help,  but  in  my 
solitary  experience  it  did  not  work  as  I  hail 
promised  myself  it  should.  T  believed  they 
should  have  some  time  to  themselves,  and 
gave  nn  hour  a  day,  which  often  stretched  into 
two  or  more,  beside  evenings  and  occasional 
recreations. 

They  should  be  treated  as  ono  of  the  family, 
with  a  caution  as  to  what  is  said  in  their 
presence.  They  should  ne  dealt  with  plainly, 
kindly  and  truthfully,  in  full  remembrance 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  However,  our  girl  with 
whom  l  faithfully  tried  this  pluu,  sometimes 
failiug,  as  human  nature  will,  but  in  the  main 
following  it,  grew  less  and  less  disposed  to 
work,  less  accommodating,  and  less  agreeable, 
and  after  several  warnings  L  had  to  let,  her  go. 
I  am  bound  to  believe  .that  management  of 
just  the  right  kind  for  her  would  have  suc- 
ceeded  better;  but  what  should  it  have  been? 

I  mistrust  that  “Charity  Sweetheart”  is  a 
fictitious  character;  but,  think  she  fairly  re¬ 
presents  the  majority  of  farmers’  girl,  who,  1 
hope,  will  work  out  the  problem  of  life  to  a 
happy,  because  loving,  result.  I  think  “Chari¬ 
ty”  very  liable  to  find  her  heroin  the  hay-field 
yet.  and  wo  may  all  remember  that  when 
mentally  uncomfortable  there  is  something 
wrong  with  ourselves,  whoever  else  may  be  in 
fault  We  are  “out  of  harmony,”  and  the 
tlrst-best-tbing  to  do.  is  to  gef,  back.  What,  has 
become  of  Marguerite  and  her  jewels?  Her 
talks  always  suited  me  exactly. 

Broome  Co,,  N.  Y.  zkna  claybournk. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Sedentary  habits,  mental  worry,  nervous 
excitement,  excess  or  imprudence  in  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking,  and  various  other  causes, 
induce  Constipation  followed  by  general 
derangement  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  ami 
stomach,  iu  which  ilie  disorder  of  each 
organ  increases  thu infirmity  of  the  others. 

The  immediate,  results  are  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  Nausea,  Foul  Breath.  Heartburn,  Flat¬ 
ulence,  Dizziness,  Sick  Headaches,  failure 
Of  physical  and  menial  vigor,  distressing 
sense  of  welghtatul  fiillnejssln  the  stomach, 
ami  increased  Costiveness,  all  of  which  are 
known  under  one  head  as  Dyspepsia. 

In  every  instance  where  t  lii<  disease  does 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
blood,  Aykb’s  l'n. i.s  may  he  confidently 
relied  upon  to  effect  a  cure.  Those  eases 
not  amenable  to  the  curative  Inlluenee  of 
Aykr’s  Fills  alone  will  certainly  vield  if 
the  |*i  til. s  are  aided  by  t  he  powerful  blood- 
purifying  properties  of  AVer's  SARSAPA¬ 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  longer 
treatment  of  their  malady  is  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  Of  cure  ii.  becomes. 


v.uik,  aou  me  urea ct  tor  uer  little  ones 
she  would  rather  earn  than  beg.  It  is  a  false 
economy  for  those  whose  income  allows  them 
far  more  than  actual  needs,  to  withhold  the 
work  from  seamstress,  from  dress-maker, 
from  any  help  they  might  employ.  If  your 
heart  is  charitably  inclined,  give  employment 
iu  every  way  you  cau,  and  then  pay  the  worth 
of  it  promptly. 

Oh!  Christian  friend,  did  you  “do  good, 
especially  to  the  household  of  faith,”  when 
you  gave  3 our  brother  that  job  of  work  at 
starvation  prices,  because  he  must  have  it? 

Did  you  “provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men”  when  you  placed  the  temptation 
in  his  way  to  slight  the  work  by  giving  you 
only  the  money’s  worth? 

Again,  you  can  reach  and  aid  many  by  pa¬ 
tronizing,  as  far  as  possible,  home  stores.  Do 
something  beside  “wishing  them  well,  hope 
they  will  succeed, 1  help  to  make  them  doso.  I, 
for  One,  am  sorry  to  see  the  increase  of  the 
all-sorts  stores,  where  everything  is  sold  under 
one  roof.  It  is  convenient  to  the  purchaser, 

1  II  allow;  but  it  is  almost  death  to  the  success 
of  the  smaller  shops.  Take,  for  example,  a 
shoe-store.  An  enterprising  young  man  starts 
out,  to  make  a  living,  and.  to  a  fresh,  clean 
stock  of  boots  and  shoes,  adds  a  living  profit, 
intending  to  do  a  fair,  honest  business.  He 
gives  strict,  personal  attention  to  business,  yet 
money  comes  in  slowly.  Why  is  it?— people 
must  have  boots  and  shoes,  aud  they  buy 
somewhere,  but  the  majority  flock  to  the  big 
stores,  to  purchase  at  lower  prices.  The 
lurger-business  merchant  offers  them  at  cost, 
and  the  multitude,  supposing  every  depart¬ 
ment  is  selling  equally  low,- hastens  to  secure 


Mr,  SHODKiort  has  just  learned  that  he  has 
been  appointed  as  one  of  tho  committee  to 
attend  to  the  Sunday  School  festival,  and 
makes  things  pleasant  for  tho  children.  We 
hope  the  dear  little  folks  may  have  a  real 
nice  time. 


Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  action, 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.  Temporary 
palliatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  The 
fitful  activity  into  which  the  enfeebled 
stomach  is  spurred  by  '‘bitters,”  and  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants,  is  Inevitably  followed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  I  ho  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

••Costiveness,  induced  tiy  my  sedentary 
llaliilM  nf  life,  liiM.aillii  rllVftnln;  AvEll’s  1’ll.LS 
afforded  me  upecdy  relief.  Their  oeensloiml  use 
Iwh  since  kepi  me  all  right."  IIkumann  BltlNU- 

hoff,  JfAwark,  y. ,/. 

"1  was  induced  Ui  try  Avan's  Pints  as  a 
remedy  for  I mligi'sl ion.  Constipation,  and 
Headache,  from  which  I  had  Iona  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer.  I  found  I  lu  lr  net h in  easy,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  They  have  benefited  iso  more 
than  all  the  ujoiliofpes  ever  before  tried.”  M.V. 
Watson,  In'j  Slat*  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

“They  have  entirely  Corrected  tho  costive 
lmbit,  and  vastly  Improved  my  (/enroll  health.” 
Ukv.  Francis  LL  IIakuiwe,  Atlanta,  On. 

"The  most  etfootivu  and  the  easiest  physic  T 
have  ever  found.  One  dose  will  rjulekly  move 
my  bowels  and  free  ray  head  from  pain.”  W.  L 
Paok,  llichtnonil,  Va. 

"A  sufferer  from  I, Ivor  Complaint,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  Neuralgia  fur  the  last  twenty 
years.  Avail's  Finns  have  benefited  me  more 
than  any  medicine  1  have  ever  taken.”  1*.  It. 
Rook  ns,  Nrrrfmorr,  Sr  own  Co.,  lint. 

“For  Dyspepsia  they  are  Invaluable.”  J.  T. 
IIayks,  Mextu,  Texan. 


Domestic  Cconomi) 


CONDUCTED  BY  KMIX-Y  MAPLE. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS, 


Last  year  I  dried  a  good  many  Lima  Beans 
iu  my  ovens  when  cool,  leaving  them  in  over- 
24  hours  for  each  mess, 
as  good  as  any  dried  in  an 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


night.  It  took  about 
and  they  were 
"evaporator.”  I  also  dried  (Jumbo,  or  Okra, 
in  the  same  manner,  first  slicing  it  thin;  it  was 
delicious  in  stews  and  soups,  in  Winter.  Tho 
vegetables  1  raised  myself. 

Some  parsons  complain  of  dried  fruit,  etc., 
becomiug  wormy.  If  they  will  put  with  them, 
when  first  dried,  a  few  chips  of  sassafras  root, 
this  trouble  will  he  prevented. 

My  potato  cakes  are  good,  and  I  have  often 
been  asked  for  my  way  of  makEug  them.  I 
take  cold,  mashed  potatoes  left  from  dinner, 
thin  them  with  milk,  add  a  little  salt,  two 
tablespoon  fills  of  flour,  a  bit  of  soda  as  big  as  a 
small  pea,  and  two  or  throe  eggs,  Have  them 
just  so  they  will  drop  from  the  spoon  easily. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  hot,  well  greased  grid¬ 
dle;  brown  nicely  on  both  sides. 

Another  dish  I  call  Blackberry  Coddle:— 
Slew  and  sweeten  well  your  berries,  having 
plenty  of  juice.  Butter  slices  of  home-made 
bread  thinly,  and  pour  tho  stowed  berries  over 
it.  Good  eit  her  hot  or  cold, 

A  good  way  to  use  up  any  stale  cake  you 
may  have,  is  to  slice  it  into  a  dish  and  pour  a 
simple  boiled  custard  over  it;  or  you  may 
make  it  more  “fancy”  by  makim-  the  custard 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART, 


August  1st.  The  fruit  from  tho  garden  is 
all  preserved.  There  was  not  a  largo  quan¬ 
tity  this  year;  but  I  sold  six  gallons  of  cur¬ 
rants  to  Mrs.  Boud  of  the  next  farm,  uud 
fathersaid  1  might  have  the  money.  It  made 
me  think  I  would  set  out  more  currant  bushes; 
so  1  shall  spend  this  in  taking  a  magazine, 
only  I  cun’t  make  up  my  mind  which  is  tho 
best,  when  I  cau  only  have  oue.  1  went  out  to 
the  meadow  lot  tin's  year,  or  rather  to  the  bush 
beyond  it,  and  picked  wild  raspbenimao  as  to 
have  a  little  extra  change,  and  f  do  feel  rich 
enough  to  buy  a  book  or  two.  Jt  is  a  comfort 
to  a  girl  to  have  a  few  dollars  of  her  own.  I 
never  keep  any  of  tho  butter  money,  or  hide 
the  eggs  and  sell  them  on  the  sly,  when  the 


AYER’S  PILLS 


PREPARED  BY 

,  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
Hold  by  all  Druggists. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  nn  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  anil  Physical  Debility.  Premature  Do- 
e.iine  in  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  you  an.  middle 
an”d  uud  old.  U  eontultiM  tig,  preSOriplli/tiM  for  nil 
acute  and  chronic  d|xea«on,  rueli  one  of  which  Ik 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  tin*  author,  whose  e.roe 
rloaee  for  38  years  Is  tuflh  u.i  probably  never  be, ore 
re  l  to  the  tot  of  any  physician,  .tho  panes,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  cover:,,  full  ullt 
irnurnoteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  .-very  sense  -rne- 

linn  leal,  literary  and  professional  rfimi  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  AJ.M),  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  instance.  Drier  only  ti.’.n  |,y 
mall.  noHl  puid.  Illustrated  Kan, pie  K  cents,  Send 
now.  Bold  me, la)  awarded  the  author  hy  ( he  Nut  lonal 
Medical  Association,  to  the  oflb-rrsof  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  ldfesbonld  be  read  by  the  voimir  for 
Instruction,  a  ml  by  the  amictcd  Tor  relief.  It,  will 
benefit  all.  fsn, Loner/. 

There  Is  no  member  of  Koclcty  to  whom  Tho  Science 
ot  Life  will  not  be  uk, -fill,  whether  youth,  parent. 
Kbardtati,  Instructor  or  clergyman.  Argonaut. 

Ad,  Irens  the  Peabody  Medical  Instil  ate.  or  Dr  W  If 
Parker,  No  I  Bulflrieh  Street,  Boston,  Mavs.,  who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  d  (sense, H  reoulrltiv  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  f'lironlc  and  obstlnaf,  Tyn  a  t  <IIh 
eases  that  have  burned  the  dull  of  XA.JtiiY.JLi  all 
other  phyitlcinnsu  specialty  Much  m vr vr otit  t 
treated  -uceeioifiilly  without  an  X  JtjL  1  dJli-Lii! 

instance  nf  failure. 

Mention  thin  paper. 


.LrL.il  i , 


KEEP  THE  JEWEL  BRIGHT, 


•  Down  life's  si  ream  together,  my  dear, 

We’re  sailing,  thou  aud  I; 

Side  by  side  anil  hand  In  band, 

To  the  unknown  by  and  by.” 

How  many  hopeful  young  hearts,  in  the 
beautiful  season  just  past,  have  gone  out  from 
the  homes  of  their  chi  1,1  hood,  to  make  new 
homes  of  their  own;  homes  whose  influences 
for  good  or  evil  shall  reach  to  eternity!  Ob, 
dear  young  husband  and  wife,  preserve  anti 
cultivate  the  pure  and  holy  love  God  has  im¬ 
planted  iu  your  beings.  Once  Jost,  it  can 
never  be  recovered.  Guard  the  tender  blos¬ 
som  as  a  priceless  treasure;  nourish  it  with 
loving  words;  w  ater  it  with  the  gentle  dew  of 
sympathy.  Avoid  the  first  difference,  which 
is  ant  to  be  followed  by  ugly  looks  and  stinging 
words;  aud  whileyou  may  forgive  each  other, 
aud  think  you  have  forgotten,  too,  they  leave 
a  scar,  which  has  somewhat  defaced  the  pure 
surface,  aud  it  is  much  easier  to  have  the  sec¬ 
ond  disagreement.  Then  bear  with  each 
other’s  faults;  be  thoughtful  and  considerate, 
lighten  the  cares  of  daily  life  by  loving  acts 
and  kind  words. 

“So  when  n«e  has  crept  upon  us, 

We  may  then,  with  fondness,  say, 

‘Dear,  I  love  you;’  aud  say  It  truly. 

Just  as  we  may  say  to-day.” 

MRP.  J.  K.  RICHARDS. 

It  is  bard  to  personate  aud  act  a  part  long, 
for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature 
will  always  be  endeavoring  to  return,  and 
will  return  and  peep  out  anti  betray  herself 
one  time  or  another. 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson  said  to  a  fa¬ 
vored  critic:  “Yes,  it  is  true  that  God  lm,  un_ 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

A  PLEASANT  APPLE  PUDDING.. 

Take  three  teacupfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  three 
teacupfuls  of  chopped  tart  apples,  anti  sugar 
to  taste,  half  a  pound  of  rosins  and  a  little 
flavoring  of  any  favorite  kind,  (nutmeg  is 
good).  Pour  a  pint  of  scalded  milk  over  the 
bread  crumbs,  add  two  beaten  eggs,  after 
stirring,  and  then  the  other  ingredients.  But¬ 
ter  a  pan  ami  pour  in,  bake  half  an  hour  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce, 

A  GOOD  AUGUST  SOUP. 

Boil  a  chicken  until  ready  for  the  table; 
keep  it  in  the  warming  oven  covered  with 
parsley  and  butter  till  wan  ted.  Add  to  the 
hot  liquor  12  ears  of  corn  thut  has  been  grated 
from  the  cob,  anti  boiling  on  tho  stove  in  milk, 
u  little  butter  rolled  iu  flour,  parsley,  salt  and 
pepper,  ami,  il  liked,  a  liuely  shred  ouiou. 
Boil  half  an  hour  and  serve. 

TO  FRY  EGG  PLANT. 

Cut  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  pare  each 
carefully,  and  lay  for  an  hour  in  salt  and 
water;  then  make  a  batter  of  two  eggs,  half  a 
cup  of  milk  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  thin 
batter.  Pepper  and  salt  each  piece  fried  slightly 
in  hot  lard;  drain  and  serve  hot.  a.  l.  j. 


^S£af"yOUR  CHOICE 

*  v  of  them  heavy  rolled  gold 

rn  lOngA  ( witrraiD  il  '1  years )nnd 

B  I  Oral  G-OHl  *  CftrtUf  tn*w)  with  name  for  ten  twoeent 
ftbwnf*.  ft  parks,  lent.,,  iui<l  Ring  free  tf»  wroder  of  club. 
_  CAPITOL  CAKD  CO..  UAUTFORD*  CONN. 


wfin  Bill  Dll.  (TUMB’S  Family 
Pilci:  sv.lHI  Specimen  paires  free. 
Ham  I  iron  A  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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TTTnPfP  Dnpro  veil  Root  llcer.  I’nckane, 
Hlnn\  Makes  5  aalton*  of  a  delicious 

Cll  wholesome  bevera«e 

s,»1'1  j>y  »h  briigxisu  or  sen  t  bv  mall  on 
receipt  of  i5cu.  C.E.Hiuks.  18N.  bcl.Ave..Phlla,Pa. 


HIRED  GIRLS 


lIorsford'K  Acid  Phosphate 
A  Keliable  Article, 

D  E.  Cutter,  Boston,  Mass  ,say»:  “1 
it  to  realize  the  expectations  raised,  aud 
it  as  a  reliable  article.”— Adi;. 


Shot  Cuns 


Revolvers 

Rifles 


VV  e  have  had  one  very  sensible  paper  from 
a  “Hired  Man,”  though  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  kind  to  children  without  letting  them 


f  found 
regard 
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Saturday,  August  2. 

In  Hartford  300  women  have  been  swindled 
out  of  $1 ,200  by  Watson  &  Co.  The  firm  ad¬ 
vertised  for  lace-makers,  and  required  a 
deposit  from  the  applicant*.  The  firm 

decamped  with  the  money...... . In 

Boston  William  Huy  ties  has  been  arrested  and 
held  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  bail  for  inserting  an 
advertisement  offering  to  give  away  samples 
of  silks  in  various  lengt  hs  to  be  used  in  making 
dresses.  A  lady  at  Binghamton  received  24 
spools  of  machine  twist,  and  complained  to 

the  postal  authorities . Many  immigrants, 

who  were  induced  to  come  to  Canada  on  false 
representations,  are  returning  to  their  native 

country . Traveling  sharpsare  said  to 

have  swindled  certain  Michigan  farmers  out 
of  $200  to  $'$00  each  upon  fraudulent  contracts 

for  painting  their  barns . The  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  has  decided  that  carbolic  arid 
is  free  from  duty  under  the  now  tariff  Here¬ 
tofore  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  has  been  assessed 
on  that  article.  The  decision  was  made  after 

consultation  with  the  Attorney-Oeneral . 

German  Immigration,  despite  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  it*  way  by  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  does  not  fall  off  materially,  the  record 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
being  80,104,  or  only  709  less  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  There  is  natur¬ 
ally  a  diminution  from  the  flush  times  of  1881 
and  1882,  when  the  figures  were  102,519  and 

102,324 . An  emigration  society  in 

Roumania  is  engaged  in  sending  paupers  to 
this  country,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Emi¬ 
gration  have  taken  steps  to  break  up  the  busl- 

. . The  Nova  Scotian  Government 

has  been  reorganized  as  follows W.  8.  Field¬ 
ing,  Premier  and  Provincial  Secretary;  A.  J. 
White,  Attorney  general ;  Charles  E.  Church, 
Commissioner  of  Mines  and  Works;  Thomas 
F.  Morrison,  Thomas  Isndore  I-eWanc  and  J. 
W.  Longley,  members  without  office.  W  illiam 
F.  Pipes  and  Albert  Guyton,  late  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Mines  and  Works,  retire  from  the 
Government.  Mr.  Fielding’s  acceptance  of 

office  necessitates  an  election  in  Halifax . 

Severe  storms  have  dnue  a  world  of  injury  in 

some  parts  of  the  Northwest. . Fires  at 

Dayton,  Ohio,  have  destroyed  the  hay-rake 
works  of  -lohn  Dodd,  and  other  property  val¬ 
ued  nt,  $75,000 . However  opinions  may 

vary  upon  the  quality  of  the  Presidential  can¬ 
didates  this  year,  there  can  be  no  complaint* 
as  regards  the  quantity.  Following  is  a  list 
of  the  nominations  thus  far  announced;— Re¬ 
publican:  President— James  G.  Blaine.  Maine: 
Vice  -  President  John  A.  Bogan,  Illinois. 
Democratic:  President — Grover  Cleveland, 
New  York;  Vice-President— Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks,  Indiana.  American  Prohibition— S. 
C.  Pomeroy,  Kansas;  Vice-President— J.  A. 
Conant,  Connecticut.  Prohibition  Home  Pro¬ 
tection:  President — John  P.  St.  John,  Kan 
sas;  Vice-President-  William  Daniel,  Mary¬ 
land,  Greenback- Labor— Benjamin  F.  But¬ 
ler,  Massachusetts;  A.  M.  West,  Mississippi. 
Anti-Monopoly— Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Vice-President — Nouominee.  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Hendricks  have  been  ofliclally  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  nomination,  and  have  responded 
very  wisely  or  very  foolishly,  according  to  the 
political  party  discussing  the  matter.  St. 
John  and  Dauiel  ;the  Scriptural  nominees) 
have  accepted  the  nomination  and  will  run— 
respectable  men  both,  with  a  respectable  cause 
behind  them.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what 
Butler  will  do— but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 

pretty  sure  to  bo  the  best  for  Ben . There 

is  no  prospect  of  a  compromise  between  the 
prospective  heirs  and  wife  of  Wilbur  F.  Storey, 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  as  to  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  and  administrator  of  his 
large  estate.  He  is  Incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  anything,  even  incidents  that,  would  tend 

to  recall  the  recollections  of  his  youth . 

A  convention  of  lumbermen,  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  on  August  90,  will  determine  whether 
the  Northwestern  saw-mills  shall  not  be  shut 
down  after  September  15,  to  keep  up  prices. . . 
Ex-Minister  Sargent  refused  to  accept  a  nom¬ 
ination  to  Congress  from  the  Republicans  of 
the  Second  California  District.  The  recent 
State  Convention  at  Sacramento  declared 
strongly  for  protection,  and  the  party  hopes 
to  make  it,  a  leading  issue  of  the  campaign.... 
Representative  IV .  W .  Culbertson,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  shot  himself  in  his  room  in  the  National 
Hotel,  Wednesday,  in  a  fit,  of  despondency  re¬ 
sulting  from  hard  drinking,  and  was  taken  to 
the  Providence  Hospital.  He  will  recover... 

. “It  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion, 

that  ex-Senator  H.  A.  W.  Tabor  will  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  Gover¬ 
nor,”  says  a  Denver  newspaper . The 

city  of  Cincinnati  has  an  empty  treasury,  and 
a  general  statute  forbids  borrowing  in  advance 
of_the  receipts.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 


police  have  not  been  paid  for  several  months, 
and  the  infirmary,  house  of  refuge  and  other 
institutions  are  without  funds.  I  be  embar¬ 
rassment  is  due  to  the  refusal  of  liquor  sellers 
to  pay  the  Bcott  tax.  Hundreds  of  suits  have 
been  brought  to  compel  payment,  but  os  these 
are  all  contested  ami  appealed,  it.  is  said  that, 
the  city  treasury  may  not  lie  relieved  forsome 

months . The  Cornell  faculty  has  decided 

that  the  “lady  students”  shall  reside  apart  in 
Sage  College,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs, 
Agnee  M.  Derheim ....*" On  the  European 
continent  are  947,400  miles  of  telegraph  wire, 
with  39,000  stations,  under  Government  man¬ 
agement.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
142.000  miles  of  line,  520,000  of  wire,  and 

1 7, 500  stations . The  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  has  paid  to  the  Board  of  Manage 
rnent  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  $388,’ 
333  50,  being  one-third  of  the  $1,1X10,000  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Congress  as  a  loan  . . 

The  greatr grand mol, her  of  George  B.  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  Mrs,  Samuel  McClellan,  planted  three 
elms  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  for  joy,  when  she 
heard  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
and  they  are  now  the  largest  and  finest,  elms 

in  the  town . Gov.  Cleveland  was  born 

March  18,  1837,  and  baptized  at  Caldwell,  N. 
J.,  July  1.  His  personal  property  is  valued 
at,  about  $5, (XX);  he  ha*  no  real  estate.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  Moses  Cleveland,  one  of  the 

early  settlers  of  Auburn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  Thomas  Rowland,  of  Springville,  Ala., 
seeing  ft  storm  approaching,  took  refuge 
with  her  five  little  children  in  a  cyclone  pit 
under  the  house.  The  lightning  struck  a  tree 
in  the  yard,  the  roots  of  which  ran  into  the 
pit,  and  the  fluid  followed  the  roots  with  fatal 
result*.  The  infaut  in  the  arms  of  the  mother 
at  the  time  Bhe  was  struck  dead  was  not 

injured . .  Some  days  ago  the  dead  bodies 

of  seven  horee  thieves  were  found  hung  from 
treeR  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mussel  shell  River 

in  Montana  Territory . The  annals  of 

the  American  t.urf  have  yet  to  chronicle  two 
more  brilliant  and  successful  achievements 
than  those  performed  at  Narragansett  Lark, 
I’rovidence,  R.  L,  yesterday,  in  the  trials  of 
the  trotting  wonder  Jay-Eye-See  to  beat  bis 
record  of  2.10#  and  that  of  Maud  8  of  2.10#, 
and  of  the  famous  black  gelding  H.  B.  Win 
ship  and  mate  to  beat  their  double  team  re¬ 
cord  of  2.09#  and  that  of  Frank  and  mate  of 
2.08#.  In  the  first  attempt  Jay-Eye-See 
beat  Maud  8’r  record,  making  the  mtle  in 
2.10,  and  H.  B.  Winship  with  running  mate 
paced  a  mile  in  2,06 ....................  The 

Greely  relief  vessels  arrived  yesterday  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  with  the  survivors  of  the 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  party  and  the  bodice  of 
their  dead  comrades . The  new  corpora¬ 

tion  of  the  town  of  Selma,  Ala.,  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  by  the  courts  for  the  debts  and  bonds 

of  the  old  corporation . British  Columbia 

is  discontented  over  the  incompetency  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  deal  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  immigration  question . Official  in¬ 

telligence  indicates  that  the  reports  of  epi¬ 
demic  yellow  fever  in  Senora,  Mexico,  are 

exaggerated  . Of  the  50,000  postmasters 

in  the  United  States  there  are  2.000  whose 
salaries  are  below  $10;  34  whose  salaries  did 
not  last  year  amount  to  the  sum  of  $1  each; 
15  whose  salaries  were  less  than  50  cent*,  and 
one_H,  H.  Forrest,  of  Redallia,  Pitt  County, 
N.  C.— whose  earnings  for  the  year  were  nine 

cente . The  last,  Canadian  census  shows 

1 ,300,000  French -Canadians,  and  only  881,000 
of  English,  and  700, 000  of  Scotch  origin.  The 
French  Canadian  population  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  origin. 


A  Womlerf til  Hnbstnnce! 

The  results  which  are  attending  the  admin¬ 
istration  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard 
8t.,  Philadelphia,  of  their  Vitalizing  Remedy 
for  Chronic  disease*,  give  new  surprises  to 
both  patients  and  physicians  every'  day. 
Nothing  like  these  results  has  heretofore  l»een 
known  in  the  treatment,  of  disease.  If  you 
have  any  ailment  about  which  you  are  con¬ 
cerned,  write  to  them  for  information  about 
their  new  Treatment  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished. — Adv. 

- -  »♦ - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 

Saturday,  August  2. 

There  is  promise  of  a  very’  large  conven¬ 
tion  of  cattlemen  in  St.  Louis,  November  17. 
The  National  Cattle  Growers’  Association 
manages  it,  hut  it  is  a  project  of  international 
character.  It  is  hoped  it  will  result  in  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  much  valuable  fact  and  opinion, 
and  that  legislation  may  also  be  favorably'  in¬ 
fluenced . In  Skibbereen,  Ireland,  boy- 

cottiug  notices  have  appeared  against  the  in¬ 
troducers  of  labor-saving  machines . In 

Chicago,  Mrs.  Murphy,  aged  27,  is  suffering 
from  the  horrible  cattle  disease,  “lumpy  jaw,'1 
contracted,  it  is  supposed,  by  eating  the  meat 
of  a  diseased  animal . Th&re  were  ship¬ 

ped  recently  from  Morristown,  Minn,,  to 
Russia,  40,000,  pounds  (about  700  bushels)  of 
Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane  seed.  This  seed  has 
been  purchased  for  spring  planting  in  the 


province  of  Kriew.  Efforts  are  also  in  pro¬ 
gress  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  sorghum 
into  Turkestan,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  profit¬ 
able  growing  of  this  sugar  cane  in  Ceylon  is  a 

question  also  under  consideration . The 

phylloxera  has  reached  Roumania,  and  the 
disease  is  spreading  rapidly.  It.  was  introduc¬ 
ed  in  a  vine  imported  from  France  by  some 
imprudent  smuggler  in  contravention  of  the 
most  stringent  precautions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment . The  English  hop  crop  this  year, 

all  the  authorities  say,  will  be  a  great,  failure. 

. The  crops  jn  Washington  Territory 

are  being  destroyed  rapidly  by  crickets  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  have  appeared 

there  in  large  numbers . A  ranch  in 

Grant  County,  N.  M.,  is  forty  by  sixty  miles, 
containing  1,500, Off)  acres  of  grazing  land .... 

. . .  .The  admission  fee  of  the  Ohio  Short-horn 
Breeders'  Association  has  been  reduced  to  $2. 
Judge  T.  C.  Jones,  Delaware,  Pres.,  and  L.  D. 
Hagerty,  Columbus,  8ec ........  The  export 

trade  in  sheep  from  Montreal,  Can.,  is  in  a 
very  depressed  condition.  Ruling  prices  are 
4#  to  4#c.  per  pound  live  weight,  with  a  slow 
market.  The  shipments  to  date  this  year  foot 
up  4,917  head,  against  11,820  in  the  same  part 
of  1883  Evidently  the  Australian  dead  mut¬ 
ton  trade  with  England  is  injuring  the  Cana¬ 
dian  live  mutton  trade  with  the  Mother  Coun 
try . The  French  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  has  submitted  a  bill  raising  the  import 
duty  on  oxen  to  25  francs  ($4.75):  on  bulls  and 
cow*  to  12f. ;  pigs  to  5f. ;  calve*  to  4f. ,  and  sheep 

to3f . A  cow  in  County  Carlow,  Ireland 

has  produced  four  heifer  calve*  in  ten  months’ 
The  cow  wo*  calved  in  April  4,  1881,  had  her 
two  first  calves  on  July  25,  last  year,  and  two 

more  on  the  25th  of  Muy,  this  year . 

The  official  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
South  Australia  is  now  only  seven  bushels  per 
acre.  The  first  estimates  were  tw*.lve  bushels 
perucre,  then  fell  to  ten,  and  then  to  nine, 
and  now  officially  to  seven . Two  hun¬ 

dred  and  twenty-five  dozen  eggs  shipped  from 
Cape  Breton  to  Boston  were  found  to  have 
been  accidentally  cooked  by  the  heat  of 
freshly  cut  grass  in  which  they  were  packed. 
....The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  for  the  past  week, 
says:  The  weather  last  week,  owing  to  heavy 
thunder-storms  and  cool  nights,  was  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  wheat  crop  generally.  Never¬ 
theless  there  are  some  Hplend  id  fields  of  wheat, 
which  show  the  finest  form,  and  appearances 

are  still  in  favor  of  an  average  yield . 

According  to  the  Anuual  Report  of  1883  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  Ontario.  Canada, 
there  are  201,185  acres  of  orchard  and  garden 
in  that  province,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
one  acre  to  every  52.7  acres  of  cleared  farm 

land . The  total,  number  of  eggs  exported 

from  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  1883  was  13,451 ,410  dozen,  and  their 
value  $3,256,182.  Of  these  Ontario  alone  ex¬ 
ported  8,939,250,  the  value  of  them  being 

$1,012,038 . It  is  expected  that  the 

wheat,  season  in  Manitoba  will  be  fully 

10  days  earlier  this  year  than  last . 

.  .6,000  acres  of  grain  have  beeD  destroyed  by 

fire  in  the  San  Joaquin  V  alley,  Cal . In 

May.  1882,  the  total  uumber  of  sheep  in  New 
Zealand  was  13,500,000.  A  year  later  it  had 

increased  to  13,306,399 . The  great  drought 

in  Australia  is  playing  havoc  with  the  sheep, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  losses  to  date  approxi¬ 
mate  12,000,000  head . Hog  cholera  is 

prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Fayette 

County,  Til . The  largest  ranche  in  the 

world  is  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  South  America,  and  is  owned 
by  an  English  syndicate.  It  eomprites  10.4(H) 

square  miles  of  land . It  is  stated  that 

England  imports  annually  from  four  to  live 
million  barrels  of  apples,  London  alone  taking 

a  million  and  a  halt . The  exports  of  live 

stock  and  dressed  meat*  from  the  port  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  last  week,  were  1,809  cattle  and  2,723 
quarters  of  beef . The  report  of  the  ex¬ 

istence  of  pleuro  pneumonia  on  a  farm  near 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  has  called  attention  to  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  stock  at  the  Trenton 

yards . There  is  an  epidemic  among  the 

hogs  in  and  about  Southbury,  Coun.,  and 
about  40  have  already  died.  The  disease 
somewhat  resembles  hog  cholera,  and  is  in 
most  cases  fatal.  It  started  among  the  swine 
of  choice  breeds . ..Enterprising  Ameri¬ 

cans  are  sending  fresh  milk  over  the  sea,  to 
supply  customers  in  Loudon.  Both  milk  and 
cream  are  exported  in  19-gallon  cans  by  the 

swift-going  steamers  from  New  York . 

A  telegram  from  Caldwell,  Kansas,  last  Mon¬ 
day,  says  C.  Rogers,  of  Muskogee,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  representing  the  Interior  Department, 
had  arrived  there.  He  formally  notified  Capt. 
Paine  and  his  followers  on  Friday,  that  they 
must  leave  the  Indian  Territory  immediately. 
They  refused  to  go.  aud  General  Hatch  was 
called  upon  to  remove  them,  which  he  is 
doing.  He  will  burn  or  otherwise  destroy 
all  improvements  made  on  Cherokee  lands  by 
the  “boomers,”  and  will  arrest  all  old  offend¬ 
ers  and  turn  them  over  to  the  United  States 
Marshal,  to  be  taken  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  for 


trial . Last  year’s  statistics  show  that 

Tasmania  had  an  increase  of  85,756  acres 

under  cultivation  . Hop-growing  has 

been  successfully  tried  in  Western  Australia, 
and  the  southwestern  district  is  said  to  be 

highly  favorable  for  the  culture . The 

cultivation  of  hops  in  Gippeland  is  assuming 
large  proportions ;  3,397  bales,  valued  at 
$100,500,  have  been  sent  this  season  to  Mel¬ 
bourne.  ..... .Australia  was  blessed  with  rains 

on  the  approach  of  Winter,  and  encouraging 
reports  of  the  condition  of  affairs  appeared 
in  the  Australian  papers  of  May  and  early 
June.  In  Queensland  the  weather  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  moist  and  mild,  with  gentle  showers 
of  drizzling  rain,  and  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  at  six  in  the  morning.  To  South  Australia 
the  weather  was  fine  and  the  country  improv¬ 
ing  in  appearance.  Farmers  were  much  en¬ 
couraged,  as  the  crops  which  had  vegetated 
before  the  rain  were  making  good  progress. . . 
....May  ‘20  the  steamer  Dorunda  took  from 

Queensland  for  London  the  first  shipment  of 
frozen  meat  sent  direct  from  that  colony  to 
England.  The  carcasses  were  in  excellent 
order,  “and  hard  as  iron  bark  slabs.”  The 
cargo,  consisting  of  3,594  sheep  and  100  quar¬ 
ters  beef,  was  loaded  in  17  hours . 

A  settler  in  Kansas  has  written  to  the  General 
land  Office  an  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  Comanche  Cattle  Company,  which  has,  he 
allege*,  unlawfully  fenced  in  about  190,000 
acres  of  public  laud  in  Barber  and  Clarke 
Counties.  He  says  be  understands  that  the 
cattle  companies  deny  that  would-be  settlers 
are  prevented  from  going  uf>on  these  lands, 
and  he  admits  that  the  statement  is  correct. 
They  are  allowed  to  go  in.  he  says,  but  not  to 
go  out;  and  he  cites  the  case  of  Thomas  Webb 
and  his  son,  who  were  shot  and  killed  recently 
by  five  cowboys  for  cutting  a  fence  erected  by 
the  Comaucbe  Company,  where  it  crossed 
their  land,  to  save  a  10  mile  journey  to  the 
company's  gate. 

8ee  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Farm  Mill 
advertisement  in  issue  of  August  2.  Page  508 
—Adv.  _ _ 

Physicians  have  used  Dr.  Graves’  Heart 
Regulator  as  a  cure  for  Heart  Disease.  Price 
$1.  by  druggists.— A dtJ. 


Dnlryinen  Getting  Rich. 

Progressive  dairymen  who  are  only  satisfied 
with  the  best  results,  are  adding  to  their 
wealth  and  conferring  a  benefit  on  society,  by 
the  rapid  improvements  they  are  makiug  in 
the  art  of  butter  making.  This  class  use 
Wells  Rieharclson  &  Co’s.  Improved  Butter 
Color,  and  know  by  actual  tost  that  it  fills 
every  claim  inode  for  it. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  August  2. 

The  reports  from  the  wheat-growing  regions 
Wert  and  North-west  are  quite  as  favorable  as 
ever,  aud  the  lowest  estimates  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  large  crop  of  wheat  have  been  raised. 
Spring  wheat  harvesting  i*  expected  to  tie 
general  by  this  time. 

In  the  Ohio  Valley  between  the  4th  and  24th 
of  July  no  rain  to  speak  of  fell.  The  fair 
weather  was  most  favorable  to  the  liarvesting 
of  hay  and  wheat,  which  were  safely  housed 
in  excellent  condition.  The  hay,  if  not  so 
abundant  in  quantity,  is  better  in  quality 
than  the  crop  of  1883.  Wheat  everywhere 
turns  out  a  fair  average  yield,  and  is  of  fine 
quality.  But  while  the  dry  weather  was  fa¬ 
vorable  for  harvesting,  it  was  not  so  good  for 
growing  crops.  Early  potatoes  are  every¬ 
where  an  admitted  failure,  but  there  is  a 
chance  now  for  a  fair  yield  of  those  later 
planted.  Corn  has,  no  doubt,  been  damaged, 
aud  in  many  counties  will  not  be  a  half  crop, 
but  the  rains  have  fallen  just  in  time  to  save 
the  crop  from  complete  ruin.  With  warm, 
moist  weather  from  now  til*  the  10t.h  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  however,  it  will  make  prodigious  re¬ 
covery.  As  to  fruits,  there  is  not  much 
promise  of  anything  but  apples  and  grapes. 

John  W.  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Vitieultural  Commission,  who  has  been 
traveling  through  the  State,  reports  that  the 
grape  crop  will  be  unusually  large,  and  that 
from  12,1X10,000  to  15,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
will  be  made  this  year. 

According  to  a  telegram  from  Galveston 
last  Wednesday,  the  accounts  from  growing 
crops  in  Texas  are  anything  but  encouraging. 
In  some  districts  a  full  crop  of  corn  is  assured, 
but  in  many  portions  of  the  State  even  the 
corn  crop  is  not  satisfactory.  The  yield  of 
wheat  and  small  grain  has  been  abundant 
wherever  planted.  Cotton  in  all  sections  is 
in  a  precarious  condition  from  continued 
drought.  The  heavy  rains  of  Spring  and  ear¬ 
ly  Summer  retarded  planting  operations,  and 
the  crop,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  late.  The  drought 
of  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks  has  stuuted  and 
checked  the  growth,  and  everywhere  the  cry 
comes  up  for  rain.  Should  the  drought  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  weeks  longer  incalculable  in¬ 
jury  will  be  done,  and  the  cotton  crop  will  be 
cut  short  disastrously.  On  the  other  hand 


with  general  rains  within  a  week  or  two,  a 
fair  cotton  yield  may  yet  be  made.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Texas  is  very  criti¬ 
cal. 

The  cotton  worm  is  ravaging  the  cotton  crop 
in  lower  Egypt.  The  prospect  is  very  poor. 
1  he  Nile  is  now  much  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  1878,  when  40,000  persons  perished  from 
famine. 

The  crops  in  south  Russia  promise  abund¬ 
ance. 

A  telegram  from  Fairfield,  Iowa,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  says:  The  condition  of  corn  in  this 
State  is  117  per  ceut. ;  winter  wheat.  95; 
spriug  wheat,  99;  and  oats  99. 

It  is  expected  that  the  French  wheat  crop 
will  be  about  100,000,000  hectolitres,  or  about 
4,000,000  hectolitres  less  than  last  year.  The 
rye  crop  is  expected  to  be  5,000,000  hectolitres 
short  of  the  average.  The  hectolitre  is  2  6-6 
bushels.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  France  last 
year  averaged  17  bushels  per  acre,  and  this 
was  above  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  average  produce  of  barley  was  22  bushels 
an  acre,  and  that  of  oats  28  bushels;  both 
being  above  the  average  of  the  ten  years  end¬ 
ing  with  1888. 

The  English  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at 
80,000,000  bushels.  Spring  grains  and  hay 
will  be  deficient. 

The  New  Zealand  wheat  crop  is  6,183,178 
bushels,  an  average  of  25)£  bushels  per  acre. 
The  supply  available  for  export  is  estimated 
at  4,000,000  bushels. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  India  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be  very 
materially  reduced  by  the  protracted  and 
severe  drought  prevailing. 

The  peach  crop  of  Delaware  is  estimated  to 
reach  10,000,000  baskets,  the  largest  since  1875, 
The  prospect  of  a  fine  y  ield  of  peaches  aud 
other  fruits  in  the  Michigau  fruit  region  is 
very  flattering. 

The  growing  tobacco  crop  is  the  largest  ever 
planted  iu  thiscountry.  Virginia,  North  Cnro- 
lin,  and  Kentucky  planted  more  than  ever 
before. 

During  the  past  week  exporters  of  wheat, 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
uew  crop,  the  low  prices,  and  late  excess  of 
ocean  tonnage,  made  rather  free  purchases, 
aud  shipments  were  unusually  heavy.  Ocean- 
freight  rates  have  naturally  advanced,  and 
are  ou  the  average  about  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  six  months  ago.  Receipts  of  wheat  have 
greatly  Increased  both  here  and  at  the  West. 
This,  with  good  weather  at  home  aud  abroad, 
has  depressed  prices,  which  close  l^c.  lower 
than  a  week  ago.  Indian  coru  has  been  in 
letter  demand  and  higher,  but  a  light  demand, 
favorable  weather  reports  and  discovery  of 
coru  hero  out  of  condition  let  prices  down  oue 
half  cent  as  against  last  week,  Friday.  Pro¬ 
visions  have  been  higher,  hog  products  par¬ 
ticularly  so,  owing  to  a  falling  away  in  receipts 
of  hogs  and  the  consequent  advuuce. 

Prices  of  wheat  during  the  week  have  shown 
an  upward  movement  in  Chicago,  while  the 
feeling  here  lias  been  decidedly  bearish. 

Cats  have  fluctuated  in  price  more  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  iu  the  July  option  there  have  been 
some  attempts  at  controlling  figures.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  decrease  in  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply.  the  excellent  oat  crop  prospects,  and  the 
lieglnniug  of  harvesting  served  to  hold  prices 
down  and  to  weaken  the  market  somewhat. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  activity  in 
all  the  wool  markets.  The  mills  have  run  low 
iu  stock,  and  manufacturers  have  been  pur¬ 
chasing  more  freely  for  near  wants,  and  iu 
some  cases  iu  anticipation  of  requirements. 
There  is  general  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
present  prices,  which  are  regarded  as  cheap 
even  by  buyers.  Supplies  cannot  be  bought 
at  any  poiut  in  the  interior  to  re-sell  at  current 
rates  on  the  seaboard  except  at  a  loss.  This 
fact  has  encouraged  some  speculative  buying 
by  dealers  in  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
kets.  Commission  houses  are  unwilling  to 
make  further  concessions,  as  on  the  bulk  of 
their  consignments  they  have  made  advances 
very  close  to  present  prices. 

At  St.  Louis  new  wheat  receipts  are  increas¬ 
ing  slowly;  a  telegram  says:  “All  grains  have 
been  nervous  and  unsettled,  and  at  times 
quite  active,  with  the  general  tendency  to 
weakness.  Flour  is  dull  and  weak,  and  most 
sales  are  of  new.”  Milwaukee  advices  state 
that  the  wheat  movement  is  decreasing  rapid¬ 
ly,  owing  to  harvesting,  the  daily  average  be¬ 
ing  a  little  more  than  20,000  bushels.  Rye  has 
been  secured  in  good  shape.  The  winter 
wheat  harvest  is  about  over.  Barley  cutting 
is  progressing,  but  is  checked  by  the  severe 
rain-storms  in  many  localities,  iu  Southern 
Wisconsin  the  crop  has  been  secured  in  good 
order.  In  the  Northern  part  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
and  consequently  not  damaged.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  many  fields  have  been  badly  discol¬ 
ored.  Wisconsin’s  barley  crop  will  be  uneven. 
Spring  wheat  is  ripening  rapidly  and  prom, 
ising  a  large  yield,  though  heavy  rains  have 
lodged  many  fields.  In  California  new  wheat 
is  coming  forward  liberally,  with  improving  . 


demand.  A  dispatch  from  Montezuma,  Ga.  ’ 
says  the  corn  crop  is  flue  and  fully  matured. 
The  weather  is  warm  and  seasonable.  Crops 
generally  are  growing  finely.  At  Charleston 
Indian  corn  is  iu  good  demand  at  88c.  for 
white  sacked. 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  August  2,  1S84. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
a  week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  l>£e.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  t>8c.  higher.  Coru,  lj^c. 
higher.  Oats,  %e.  higher.  Hogs,  80  to  60c, 
higher.  Cattle,  steady, 

t.n2V,,£wT*— Ae*tvc;  sales  ranged:  “Regular,”  -July, 
8.9ft  August,  Scotember.  844w*rf 


unbei"  47hir 
Dull  al  2.8 


i> onions:  Stale,  best.  2jt4<a23u;  prime 
m,  -Oni  21  c;  for  best.  uml  i - ; : o ■ • 
fttii  rialry  half  firklus,  tubs  auil  palls, 


8tc:  July,  t#3r>Uc;  August.  MtarfSSUe  Septcm- 
ber,  .nwieBiqic:  October.  S9)ta9c:  November,  tsAju.# 
4l»Ue:  allllie  Vvar.  May.  GAtf&Wfto.  Oats. 

—Iii  active  demaud :  saw  ranged:  Cash,  W:  July, 
August, art* *27?**; September,  264* -82fiUc: 
all  the  year.  JifijaaSUc-  May. 29G .<* (Uc.  Hyk  -  Sternly 
at  sic.  iuklkt  -  Dull  utsisuL.  Rook.— Market  brisk 
ami  9c.  higher:  rough  packing  at  $5.3)  <>,’..60;  packing 
and  shipping  at  $3.Mij*5s>0.  light  at  *5  ».««.  Help*  at 
Cavtlk  Market  steady  .  export  grades  at. 
*6.25(8  8. 90s  Rood  to  choice  shipping  at  *5.75^6.90: 
Common  to  medium  at  *4.50®*:.  .SI;  grass  Texans  at 
•2  60®  4.  SiiKKr— Murket  slow;  Inferior  to  fair  at  *2 
@11;  medium  to  good  at  *3<rf4;  Texas  at  ta.flOidUS. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  >$c.  lower. 
No.  8  Red,  lc.  lower.  Coru,  }£c.  higher. 
Oats,  I  v.  lower.  Cattle  steady.  Sheep,  10 
to  26c.  lower.  Hogs,  a  trifle  higher. 

Wheat.- In  fair  demand;  No.  1 1  Red,  at  *4«<8)85e 
cash;  HI V,  July:  SIHc,  August:  Kj^aSBc.  September 
8i?jiii.hNo.  October: H.togiHflUe,  November;  No.  A  Red 
at  i!ltsi«H0*4'c.  Cons  Inactive,  sales  at  liiaO'Dae  cash: 
4fc-qe,  July:  i«v<44H«c.  August:  48?*o September-  4;w. 
(rf4.V«c,  October,  48c,  November,  oats  Dull  at  2.8 
SJc.  rush;  3:*Ue,  July;  *»Q<rf24irfc.  August:  24-Hirf24U<! . 
September,  rye --strong, at. (Me.bld  Burley  Jn> mar¬ 
ket.  Eoos— Steady  at  lol^c.  tor  candied.  F1.AX9EKD 
-Quiet  at  *1.80.  Cattub  Market  linn,  but  slow. 
Exports  at  *0  :Xio*6.00;  good  to  <•  hoi ee  shipping,  *5  H.T 
6*6.25;  common  to  medium,  *4.75<85.&Y;  gra*»  Texans 
the  bulk  of  the  Halim  at  *&890*A(<0:  Sllicur  Mar 
ket  dull  for  top  grades:  common  to  good  at  *  2.25  8 
3Aie  Choice  at  |.  i toy*  Quiet:  Yorkers  ill, 

,.1;  packing *3. ilOtw.’i.sO;  butchers’  ut  *:..iku5.85. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  lied  Wheat  is  2c.  higher.  Corn, 
)tjC.  lower.  Oats,  >^c.  higher.  Hogs,  steady. 

Wheat-Weak:  No.  2  Red.  87c.  CoRN-Eusy:  No.  2 
Mixed  Me.  Oats  Strong;  No.  %  Mixed,  Hie.  Hyk  In 
fair  demand',  No,  ‘if  65c.  Hous  Strudy;  common 
and  light,  *l.50(rf5.f0|  packing  aud  butchers’  *},85 
(85.30, 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yoiik,  Saturday,  August 2,  1884. 
Bhkadstukfs  and  Phovisiosb.— as  compared  with 
cbhIi  prices  a  week  ugo.  No.  3  Red  Is  7)*e.  lower: 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring, Hjc.  higher;  Ungraded  Red  ls6c. 
lower;  No. 2  Rod  for  August  Is  74c.  lower,  corn. — 
Ungraded  MLxud  I*  hje.  higher;  No.  2  White  la  lo. 
higher;  Nn.8  I H  3c.  lower. 

Bean*.  -Marrows  *2.90(.j,*2.9»:  mediums  $2.50;  white 
kldniy  3.1  for  choice  peu  *2,50  for  marrow*  and 
*2.'iOw,2.53  for  small;  red  kidney  for  new;  tur 

tie  soup.  *3.  foreign,  t2.l5u3.3J  for  new,  and  low 
grades,  *l.9<)«*2,  California  lima,  Hat,  *7.35(82.6.*.: 
do,  round.  *2.3U<rf2.;i5. 

Pica*.— Green  are  firm  with  u  fair  demand,  quoted 
ut  *1.70. 

Butter —Quotations:  state,  host,  22t4<a23e;  prime 
20fi*il>*e:  Western,  2lkrf2ICi  for  best,  und  lHUijglUtao. 
for  prime.  Stnto  dairy  bulf  llrklns,  rubs  and  pulls, 
extra.  Ul®20c,  for  best;  do.  prime,  iHe.-  o>>.  do.  futr, 
ITirflHe;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  at  13®  19c;  prime,  17c. 
iiSlityi:;  do.  do.  good.  lH(r«  1 1 Cpir ;  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  choicest,  ifie.  do  ralr,  at  1  Hsu  l  ie;  Western 
dairy.  15c.  for  best  Invoices:  1:1 « lie.  for  prime  W.  st 
eru  factory  fresu  extras,  13rfl3HC;llc.  ror  fair,  aud 
HraiUe.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grams  were  rocolved:  From  Philadelphia  -Market 
firm  for  extra;  creamery,  2»><rf21c:  receipts  ijQn.  From 
Boston— Market  firm;  creamery,  22<rf23e;  dairy,  20c. 
®2lc.  From  Chicago— Market  Ilrrn;  creamery,  I9«e 
3Uc;  receipts,  8.6GJ  tubs;  shipments,  8,41X1  tubs.  From 
Clnctnnatl  —Market  strong  ut  IlkrfToc;  receipts,  549; 
shipments,  none. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  “call”  the 
following  figures  ruled:  Extra  Western,  seller*'  op¬ 
tion  September,  22c,  bid:  do.  buyers' option  do.,  2:ie. 
bid;  Western  extra  firsts,  do.,  2Urc.  bid;  do.,  sellers’ 
option  August,  33$$C.  asked. 

Ciikksk,— Quotations  :  fikrfllMJc.  for  best;  IkAlMliO 
for  good  lo  fine;  ralr  lots,  at  i-q-it H*p-  common  at 
5>sl®iie;  Ohio  Hats  at  HwHQe.  for  best  down  to  4(i}5<!  for 
commosu  Pennsylvania  sklmsat  l^,c.  for  good;  toGo 
for  common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  dispatches  were  re 
celvod  From  Philadelphia  Market  firm;  Cheddars 
at  Ibc;  fiats  at  i44'&8c;  receipts,  1,321  boxes.  Krom 
Chicago  -Market  steady;  creams  ut  H!tV«9e;  receipts, 

6, WO  boxes;  shipment*,  3.7W)  boxes.  From  Bostou- 
Murkct  Ilf  111;  extra  ut  10c:  Western  9uU!*,e.  From 
Cincinnati  Market  steady:  receipts,  925  boxes;  ship 
men ts,  251  boxes.  From  Liverpool -Finest  at  50s, 

ri.ouu.FKEo  and  mkal.. -gtour— Quotations:  Flue, 
*2.2G®a.U0:  superfine,  *2.734*2.%,  latter  an  extreme; 
comiaou  to  ralr  extra  State,  *.j>SSuA«b;  good  to  fancy 
do.  *a.C,Vi4«;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  *3,35® 
3.75:  good  to  choice.  *3.H0jif>.3U;  common  to  fair  extra 
Onto,  *3.li<®i.U.):  good,  *1.1)5®', .2  >  sood  10  choice,  *5.HU 
(rf»;  common,  exlfu  Minnesota,  S3. 3J(rf 3  ttj;  clear.  *4.i« 
(»4  75-  rye  uiU,  .i.  j,  S4.25u4.6U;  straight,  *5.45<rf6.C0; 
patent.  *5.4U(rf6.2S;  baiters'  cx7-  *t.75is  ,.50,  St. 
Louis  common  to  fulr  extra,  *K.4<Jrfl.70:  fair  t..  good. 
*4.7*Hrf2>.2',.  good  to  very  choice.  Ut);  patent 

Wlncer  wheat  extra,  *5.1*4® nuo:  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Jodies,  *5;  South  American.  *ri.ij®».20  Mar¬ 
ket  closing  dull  Sooth  cun  Flock— Common  to  good 
extra  at  *.i.VSrf*4.50;  good  to  choice,  *4.6U'o.F25.  Rye 
Flouu- Superfine,  *t®i  M,  the  latter  for  choice. 
FEED— 40  to  U!  lb»,  niitilt77tiies  bu  lbs.,  S0u;  imj  lbs..  a7)4 
tJaarps,  *LU5(rf|.it)j  Rye  feed,  90c  Conk  Meal 
—Finn;  yelluw  Western  *J®3  .45;  brandy  wine  *.i.;i5 
®8.45. 

O rain— wheat-No.  2  Chicago  .Spring,  'ilkl®92c. 
Ungraded  Red,  T2e.04il.OJ,  No.  3  Red,  J'J^WJc;  No.  2 
Red,  95B,o/jl)54io  in  elevator;  No.  2  Red  Cor  August, 
94%<rf95?tc;  do.  for  September.  9  4ga.,.t?4<,o;  do.  for 
October.  994kc;  do.  for  November.  »Li.»j®I.0uW,  do. 
for  December,  *l,i)J4vrfbU 2:  do.  for  January,  §l,l»u 
<rf*lid34$:  do,  tor  February,  ii.iiii^otaburi;  do  for 
March,  *i.v«M®l.W>H:  do  for  April,  *i  u7.®  1.0:44,- do 
for  May,  ii.iBQtrfi.uy.  RYE— Dull  aud  unchanged. 
Western,  £UM|c-.  Corn— Ungraded  mixed, rrf&iMc:  No. 

3,  Ufisic:  steamer  mixed,  t>2e;  No.  2,  &lc.  altuat;  No.  2 
white,  75<«,)Ue,  No.  2  Mixed  for  August,  t2»o2h,e-  do. 
for  September  »fitrf«344c ,  do.  ror  OcUibe.r, 
do.  for  November.  B'J-QcaCJe.  Oats— No.  3  at  30c:  Jo. 
Wnlie,  4!«c:  No.  2,  WaJfiirfe;  No.  2  White,  12.14V,  No.  2 
Chicago  Sic:  No.  1  White,  17c.;  No.  2  ror  July,  3«u<jj 
H6HC;  do.  August,  3146e;  do.  September 
do.  October 

UROVixiokH — Pork— Quotations’  *lli,5(j®  16.75  for  uew 
mess;  family  mess  at  *15.75irf1fl.75;  clear  buck  at  *17® 
17.25,  with  fancy  brands  higher;  extra  prime  at  *11  for 
uninspected,  aud  *ll_5t4a,15  for  inspected.  Drksbxo 
floos  -  Sales  at  7 He.  for  heavy  to  i'Moi, iUti.  tor  ill)  aud 
16U  it.  averages,  and  8c.  for  pigs.  Cut  ilEArs-Klckled 
bellies,  12  It  average,  8e;  do,  '2  to  14  It  average,  He; 
pickled  shoulders,  7Qc,’  rib  bellies,  12  It  average,  bile. 
City  pickled  shoulders  at  7H<rf7Hc.;  pickled  hams, 
12H(»i3oi  smoked  shoulders,  oJtc.,  aud  smoked  hams 


at  UfflUQe.  Western  pickled  hams,  11  B  average, 
quoted  at  127fi®13l*'  und  16  it  average,  I'.'t^c.  51iddlks 
— Quotailous  for  Chicago  delivery,  boxed  lots,  are 
*3.90  for  short  clear:  *8.50  for  short  rib,  8.10c.  for  long 
clear.  IJeke  The  quotations  are:  Extra  India  mess 
at  *196.21;  extra  mw>  at  *12:  packet  at  *13  for  bar¬ 
rels.  and  *18.30  In  tierces;  plate  beef,  at  *13<rfl3: 
family,  *t3rf  11.  Ukkv  lUas-Quoted  here  at  Ate,  and 
at  the  West  at  *29.  Lard— August  nt  7.6U(rfi.6Sc; 
September  option  sales  at  7.7l(rf?.76c;  October  option 
sales  al  7,8hc-  November,  7.34c;  pooemtier.  7.83c.  the 
year  option  dosed  lit  7j>i27)>V,  City  steam  strong 
nt  7.10c.  Rellucd  Is  Inactive;  Continent  quiet  nt  7.  «0c. 
and  bouth  American  at  8.40®8.45o. 


Receipts  at  the  ports,  187  bales,  against 
this  day  last  week,  and  1,037  last  year. 

OtJUttENT  I'RICKS  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of 
cation. 

New 

Orleans 

Uplands  and  Quit. 

Ordinary .  8  13-16  4  l-lg 

8trlet  Ordinary .  9Q  9.Q 

Qood  Ordinary .  10  1-16  10  B-lll 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  7-16  10  11-18 

Low  Middling .  10  ll-|6  10  1516 

Strict  Low  MlddUng .  lots  11 H 

Middling .  11  M6  .1  5-I6 

Good  Middling . . .  tl  5-lti  II  9  18 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  9-tri  II  13-16 

Middling  Fair .  11  15-10  12  3-ir, 

Fair .  12  11  16  12  15-16 


. .  10  11-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  107s, 

Middling .  11  1-16 

Good  Middling . .  tl  5-itf 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  9-16 

Middling  Fair .  11  15-16 

Fair .  12  11  16 


178  bales 


ClaHslll- 


9  I  16 

III  516 

10  MA 

10  IV16 
U.H 

11  5-18 
It  9-16 

11  13  16 

12  3-16 
12  15  16 


bellies. 


average,  Sc 


STAINKD. 

Good  Ordinary  ....  8  7  16  |  Low  Middling,. . 10 

Strict  flood  Ord..  9H  |  Middling . .  109-16 

Dried  Fruits.— Quotations:  il’hntre  evaporated  ap- 
pics,  9c:  prime  do.,  at  WSo:  fancy  North  Carolina 
sun  dried  apples,  sliced.  7c;  choice  do..  6.<4(i's,e;  prtme 
do.,  5345140;  common  do.,  IWe;  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see  do.  StrfSHo:  extra  fancy  North Carollnu,  sun  tlrled, 

Seeled  peaches,  lOftellc:  fancy  do.,  9e:  choice  do.  7<rf 
::  prime  do.  6e;  common  do.  5c.  Peaches,  unpeeled 
halves, 5«i«c:do.  quarters,  lirf-V.  Plums,  J8c.  forStute, 
and  lOirfllo.  for  Southern.  Prime  ruspberrle*.  23c. 
for  new  llueklebcrrle*.  HirfSHe,  Blackberries,  8c. 

Fresh  Fruits.  —  Quotations-  Apples  Astrachan, 
humi  picked,  Jersey,  Fbbl,  *2(rf2.50;  do,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  ¥  crate.  «Orf95c,  sour  hough,  hand  picked. 
Jersey ,  ¥  bbL  t2f*2..TO;  do.  open  head,  J 1, 75(42;  swee^ 
bough,  hand  picked,  Jersey,  ¥  bbl,  *2trf2.25;  do,  opt  u 
bead,  #1.3001)1,75;  green  apples,  Maryland  and  Dela 
ware,  F  crate,  90ii4?5e;  tip  rtver.  green,  V  bbl,  at  *1.50 
<82,50:  Southern,  fair  to  choice,  p  bbl,  *1 ,50<>»2,»); 
wludfull,  k  hl>l,  *1.25,4 1,50.  Peaches -Georgia,  prime 
to  fancy.  1H  one  third  bush,  crate.  *1,50,82;  do.  fair  to 
good,  V  one-third  bush,  crate,  *Kal.2V  South  Caroli¬ 
na.  »  bush  orate,  *2.85;  North  Carolina,  ¥  bush, 
crate,  *2,83-30;  do,  fancy,  10  R  basket,  7r,c<rf*l;  Mary 
land  and  Delaware,  Male's  choice,  f  crate,  *1.50’  do, 
poor  to  fair.  ¥  orate,  *  1 18 1.25;  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  F  basket,  at  nte(8*l;  Jersey,  V  basket, 50<,y«4e. 
Pears  Bartlett.  Virginia,  fancy,  ¥  crate,  *:«86; 
do.  North  Carolina,  »<  crate,  *.'48.3.50:  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  North  Carollua,  P  crate,  *3;  do,  Maryland,  41 
crate,  *2.50;  Duchess,  Virginia,  f  cuse  *3<83.50;  do. 
North  Carolina,  p  hush,  crate.  *2<s,'.‘,50;  Le  Con  to. 
Georgia,  p  box.  *2-82.50;  Jargonelle,  Murvluud,  W 
bid,  *7rfH-  Hell,  , Maryland,  V  bbl  *Aj» 5  10  d‘o  lursey 
aud  up  river,  ¥  bbl.  lOJia.'S;  scooter,  ut.  river,  *  blil. 


lira  lam- Georgia,  Concord;  V  lb,  UKrfl2c;  do,  Hartford 
and  Ives,  19  lb,  »m,luc.  South  Carollua,  Tullinan. 7c; 
do,  Delaware,  V  lb.  2tet  North  Carolina,  Chatnniuu, 
P  lb,  H(rfl()c.  PluniM  Largo  green,  Virginia,  per  peek 
crate,  *2;  common  blue,  Muryland  and  Delaware,  y 
quart,  8c.  Blackberries  Upper  Jersey.  P  quart,  H-rf 
llJc-  South  Jersey,  Wilson,  V  quart,  7(rf9c;  Delaware, 
Wilson,  prime.  F  quart,  fsaHc.  Raspberries  l  argo 
red,  up  river,  three  to  quart  cup,  KrfSc:  sinull  red, 
do,  do,  2648,  nuukleherrles-Bhawangunk  Mountain, 
¥  box.  ul  *l.25<rf].50;  Jersey,  extra,  U-quart  l>ox,  *1.12 
<8*1.25:  Jersey,  average  Size  boxes,  ‘JOc-.oll .  Jersey,  ¥ 
quart,  10,8l lc:  Maryland,  H<  quart,  TfrflOc.  Currants  — 
Up  river  cherry,  p  lb,  I-rfHc;  do.  small  l<  Ih,  at  SH4D 
80;  do,  black,  ¥  lb,  at.  5-rftii ■.  Wntermelon-Georgla 
and  IGorldu,  choice  lo  fancy,  p.  r  KW,  nt  *25<8,30;  do, 
prime,  #I7<828;  do,  small  11  a -I  poor.  *10^12:  North 
Carollnu,  prime,  *  lust,  Mil;  Uu.  seconds,  *12<815;  do. 
culls,  glUrtkll.  Muskmelons— Maryland,  Jenny  Und. 
per  bbl.  *2. 3iua. 3.*  do,  cantaloupe,  *:'-83-  Virginia,  Jen¬ 
ny  Lino,  *2-83;  do,  cantaloupe,  *1  5002:50. 

Hay  and  Sthaw.— Choice  timothy  hay  ut  *i,)n- 
good  do.  at  9.V*. <8*1. if.  medium  do.  ut  Hlk*‘)0e.' 
Shipping  at,  7iiia,75c:  clover  mixed  at  lllkrflftc:  clover 
at  riii-M.6i.ie.:  new  hay  ut  from  IIOe.aDOc.,.  according  to 
quality,  old  rye  slaw  at  M5fii!K)o;  short  straw  at  60 
<8 65c;  Out  straw  at  45e.:No.  1  rye  straw  <new)7ik873o; 

Ho  I'M .  -29<rf30c.  are  the  highest  figures  quoted  for 
State  IAH3h.  All  other  descriptions  are  very  slow. 

Uicanuts,— Quoted  at  8c.  for  hand  picked, 71(c.  for 
extra  huud  picked,  und  JQuM'nc,  for  fauey  hand¬ 
picked. 

Poultry  and  Game.— The  following  are  tho  quota 
tlons: 

Live  Podltky— Fowls,  near  by,  19  ft,16e.;  do  West¬ 
ern  at  16c;  do  Southern,  at  15<rfl6e;  spring  chickens 
1S<8 19c.  per  Ih.  for  large,  und  lSfflltc.  per  m  for  small; 
ducks,  Suite,  •<  pair,  ;3e-89n-  do.  Wesleru  ♦<  pair, 
bUiteHOc.:  geese,  State,  *  pair,  *l,75(rfl.87:  do.  Westuru, 
per  pair.  *1.31441. ,50 

Frozen  POULTRY.  — Chickens,  Western,  prime,  per 
lb,  7-rfloe;  ducks.  Western,  per  lb,  9<*l2c. 

Fresh  kii,i.kp— Turkey*,  fair,  ut  Ilka  Me.;  chickens, 
Philadelphia.  234*270:  do.  State  and  Western,  scalded 
ut  18<rf2h-.  F'owls,  Phlhbielphlu  prime,  17(8 18c;  do. 
Jersey  prime,  He;  do.  State  und  Western  prime  at 
) 6-8 1  (five:  squabs.  While,  per  dp*,,  *2,23-8.320.  Game  — 
English  sulpe,  per  do*.,  *l.25<rfl.5U;  plover,  per  do*., 
*1.2581.50. 

Rick. -There  is  a  very  fair  demand  with  price* 
well  sustained.  Quotailons  arc;  Carolina  und  Lou¬ 
isiana;  fair  at  3G.83.MtO,  good  at  5H<rf«o:  prime  at  6W 
<rf6Rjc,  choice  atUH(87c;  Kauguou  at  4l*o;  Patna  at  5Ho. 
Seb.uh. -Clover  is  In  Jobbing  demand.:  ([noted  at 
riniothy  is  slow;  quoieii  .4  *1.5041 1-65: 
Unseen  Is  nominal;  quoted  al  *1.35;  Canary  seed  — 
Spaalsh  ut  JHc. 

Scoab.— The  quotations  arc. 

Cut  loaf,  7H<rf7Hc;  Crushed,  7‘4<87H>':  powdered,  74« 

7 He;  granulated,  «  9  Ui^f-V.  mould  'A,'’  6440;  confec¬ 
tioners’  do.,  u  7-16c;  standard  ’  A,”  6H<i4«  U-IAc;  off 
A,  6<8«Hc;  white  extra  ”C,”  5H<85H'u  yellow  extra 
C,  jHrfSHc:  ”C,"  3<rf5H<:;  yellows,  -iH©iHc. 

I’he  Hhort  price  (drawback  *2.82  per  400  lb,  less  1  pur 
ceut.)  is; 

Cut  loaf,  *4.hifrf4.59;  crushed,  *4.46(84,59;  powdered, 
*4.21(84.58;  granulated,  *3.78(83.34. 

W001.  Has  been  quoted  steady,  with  rather  mor- 
call  for  supplies,  wltb  sales  reported  of  70.IXJG  ft  Do: 
m cstlc  Fleece,  23-8, 14c;  10,000  m  fine  Delaine,  85c. 
11)3,000  lb  .Spring  Texas,  I8<rf24c;  4,000  lb  Scoured  do.  38c 
1848c;  lU.OOO  ib  Territory,  16rfl8c,  and  68,000  lb  Domes¬ 
tic  Pulled  ou  private  terms. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  August  2.  1884. 

Beeves.— State  steers,  1,439  tb,  lOHc,  to  dress  56  lb; 
do,  1.28J  lb,  UHc;  1,879  lb, *6.90;  Virginia  oxeu,  1,167 
n>,4.l2H.  no,  1,219  »,  944c;  Ohio  steers,  1,148  ib,  ioH«: 
to  dress 58  lb;  do,  1,127  lb,  at  lie;  do,  1,266  lb,  *6.50:  Iud. 
do,  1,551  lb,  *7.15;  Olncluuutl  do,  1,271  Ib,  12c,  56  »;  do, 
l.lSOib,  at  *6.10;  Ohio  steers,  1,510  Ib,  *7.00;  Kentucky 
steers,  1,487  n,,  12Qc,  50  tb;  Illluols  steers,  1,439  th, 
*7.15;  Texas,  do,  1,020  Ib,  8H<-%  55  lb;  Virginia  steers. 
1,390  tb.  *6.75;  Michigan  steers,  986  lb,  10)40,  to  dress 
55  n>;  do, 932  n>,*4.25;  Kentucky  steers,  1,1  tS  ft,  $7.10; 
Colorado*,  l.id'3  ft,  loc. 

Calves.  Veals,  11-5  ft,  at  7«;  buttermilks,  198  ft,  ut 
4>*c;  mixed  veal,  217  ft.  at  *4.sc. 

Siuki*  ASP  Lambs.— Kentucky  lambs  68  ft, at  6Hc: 
Wesleru  sheep.  92  ft.  at  46*c;  do.  H5  Ib,  at  4)4;  Canada 
lambs,  61  lb,  at  6Hc;  State,  lambs,  63  Ib,  ai  Dfi*o 
sheep,  lul  lb,  average  at  luge;  Kansas  do.  s6  lb,  at 
*4.81)-i;  Virginia  lambs.  65  Ib,  at  644c:  Ohio  do.  60  lb, 
8Hc;  Jersey  sheep  (owes/.  79  lb,  at  JjQo;  Jersey  lambs, 
66  it.,  at  7*4c;  Muryland  Iambs,  66  Ib,  at  ic-  Kentucky 
sheep,  119  lb,  at  5)ic:  do,  ewes.  99  lb,  at  4J*c. 

Hoos.— Receipts,  16  cars  or  2,126  head.  No  trade  In 
live  hogs  worth  noting,  but  prime  live  hogs  would 
bring  6H«  pur  pound  readily. 


LAND!  LAND!! 

Over  1,000,000  Acres. 

Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil.  Low  Prices.  Easy 
Terms.  Special  Inducements  to  Actual  Settlers.  For 
Maps.  Circulars,  etc  ,  giving  particulars  free,  ad¬ 
dress  THOMAS  KS-SKA,.  Land  Commissioner, 

Lillie  ItocU,  A rk, 

VALUABLE  FABM  PROPERTY 

D'OM.  NIAJL.U 

TO  CLONE  AN  ESTATE. 

The  well  known  and  valuable  Farm  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  M.  P.  Worthy,  situ¬ 
ated  at  ALLEN’S  HILL.  Ontario  Co  .  N  Y  ,  1*  offered 
for  Sale.  Said  Farm  contains  about  4n> , Yores  of  first 
class  Lund,  Most  of  the  Farm  lies  to  the  East  and 
South,  uml  as  good  wheat  or  grnsH  producing  land  at 
cun  be  found  In  the  State.  Large  Dwelling  House, 
six  large  Barns,  all  Iu  good  condition  ion* new,82x 70. 
with  basement;  Carriage  House,  Sheds,  etc.  Is  well 
watered,  store,  Post-i  UTlro,  School,  Blacksmith  and 
Wugou  maker  only  few  rods  away. 

It  ts  In  good  shape  to  be  divided  Into  three  farms, 
vtr...  Ill)  Altcm,  with  large  Barn  nno  a  good  Well  and 
Fruit.  UXJ  Acres,  with  House,  large  Barn,  and  Sheep 
shed.  And  one  of  about  2UU  Acres,  with  (lie  Main 
Buildings. 

The  said  Farm  will  be  sold  In  one  body,  or  will  bo 
divided  as  above,  und  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  Information,  Inquire  of 

MARION  1\  WORTHY,  Adminlaf nitor, 

<  niiiiiidnigiiu,  N.  V. 
Or  p.  I).  WIIEELEIt,  If  on  |  Estate  Agenoi. 

C'uuuiidiiiguu,  N.  Y. 

Do  not  want  to  exchange  or  trade  for  other  pro¬ 
perty. 

T  ,n  n  rl  T  .no  n  «  Netting  Investors  s  per  ceut. 
.Ut4.uu.  J^UctLlW  Principal  aud  Interest  guar 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  *75,00(1.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  ugcucy.  Mcml  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


THE  NEW  WHITE  CRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Early,  Hardy,  Productive,  Fine  Quality.  Raid  by 
Hon.  Marshall  p.  Wilder  (Pres.  Amor.  Poiuologtcul 
Soey.)  to  be  fAe  best  trhtle  xltiltl  of  the  Concord,  and 
oue  nf  (Ac  * wretert  OrapeH  he  ever  tested 
The  Mass,  norllctiltural  Soe'y,  has  awarded  this 
Grape  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit,  u  silver 
Medal  and  several  First  Prizes. 

Send  for  circular 

JOHN  II.  lYIOOILK  iV  SION,  Concord,  IMiihh. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

The  OreatCHt  Discovery  lMJf  ||  »■  ■  ■■■  ■ 

Thousands  of  Tesllino-^V  M  (  U  I  I 
nials.  For  pari  leulnrs,  ■■  ■  ■  *  ■  ■ 

.1.  0.  EVERITT,  Lima,  Iml. 


WAMTPn  I*!*11  and  Women  Agents.  JAMES  E. 
nnUlLU  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SIOOO  REWARD 

For  snjr  ratohln*  hullltif  H«.«ti|ntf  lit  fur 
-  mHrkrl  Mnmoli  Oluvvr  saihI  m  »u« 

-VICTOR 
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NEWARK  MACHINEC0 
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Paynes'  Antomatic  Engines  * 


Saw-Mill 


OUB  LHXf.KIt, 

We  offer  an  8  lo  10  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  III  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and  way*,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks,  244  Inch  arbor,  3  changes 
feed;  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
aud  heud  blocks  from  one  position. 
50  Inch  solid  saw,  N)  ft,  8  Inch  I  ply 
belting,  feed  belt*,  cant  hooks, 
swage,  tighten. -r,  etc.  Rig  com 
plete  for  operation,  *1,100  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids,  *100  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feel  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  ’’A.” 

II.  W.  PAYNE  Ac  HONH, 

Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat 
le  Engines  from  2  to  *00  H.  P. 

K I  mini,  N.  V„  Ilox  841. 

_  Shafting,  Pulleys,  aud  Hungers. 


mmWALHM  AND  COMBINED  COHN 
wrcul'ahh  4r2g>«*=3*  CULTIVATORS, 

#  %^’rin  1  Shelters, 

*  W,ND  millijpumps 

Fend  Grinder*, 

wxntxdi  BINDER  TRU0K8, 

MARSEILLES  MAN'F'G 


GFenorul  A_ti vei-Li«i nw  itutesi  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORREU. 

Hie  follautluu  rate *  are  invariable.  All  arc  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
u'Uh  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

(i!SLA.(1,7tl"<,,ne”tl)'  P<'>-  agate  line. ...30  cent  *. 
One  thousand  lines, ormore,  wllhinonoycar 

v..nri’i11.<  Ui,,'"r  ,,rHt  ln*”rtlon,  perugate  line,  25 
Yeaily  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  25  “ 

i.r 0(?.rru<1  position* . . V *.7  25  tier  cent  extra 

Reading  NoUcch  .  ndltig  with  "  Adv.!"  per 

Une,  minion  leaded .  75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Ruhai.  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  on 

“  **  mx  months . lw 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germuny,  per  year,  post-paid . *3,(H  (12s.  6d.) 

^rance .  ...  3.04(16)^  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4  08  (2.j^  fr  , 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter.  *  ” 


LOADER  AND  RAKES. 

Protected  by  the  only  Original  Patents. 

Tills  machine  I*  guaranteed  to  tmt  up  morn  hay  in 
lem  timc.anil  at  I  cm;  than  half  trie  coat  hy  any  other 
km  wn  method.  Otic  Kicker  and  two  Rnk<*  operated  by 
live  employer,  will  in  one  day  ultc  from  20  to  30 
acres  oinay  perfectly  clean  from  the  nwaui  left  by 
tbs  mower,  mid  pitch  the  same  on  the  atm-lc  or  wagon,  in 
better  condlUc®  than  twice  the  force  can  windrow  and 
COCk the  name.  It  eeldom  get*  out  of  repair,  hut  if  it 
should  any  farmer  ran  repair  it.  No  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  it,  Write  for  price  lists 
terms  and  circular  atving  full  information. 

4CML  HAV  HARVESTER  CO..  Mfs..  Poo  rift.  I1L 


gltw  guMiraliotl.s. 


A  AMERICAN 


Extensively  illustrated.; 
I.AI'IRS  a.ld  Gl  STI-EMKN 
WxjirEPlolmnillcft  Book 
that  sells  itself,  titer  800 

Pages  and  100  Sketches. 
Permanent  work  and  ex¬ 
tra  inducement*.  Ajiply 
early  for  sxiiimlvo  terri¬ 
tory.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 
66  N.  4th  St.  Phlta..  Pa. 


for  ti)cJ)oung. 

FRUITS,  BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 

HE  cherry  question  is  tecora- 
2)  /£p£>  ing  a  perplexing  one  as  the 

sparrow  crop  increases.  I 
have  seen,  this  yenr.  large 
$  trees  of  Early  Richmond 

£  entirely  stripped  of  a  heavy 

|  crop  of  cherries  lief  ore  they 

were  thoroughly  ripe.  I 
Jj  had  one  tree  each  of  Ohio 

(lj  yJ  Beauty  and  Napoleon  Bi- 
garreau,  which  fruited  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  To 
C  \  G)Z  test  the  fruit  of  these,  i  took 

q)  o  the  precaution  to  tie  a  few 

k  up  in  paper,  and  wrap  a 

couple  of  clusters  in  mos¬ 
quito  netting;  hut  when  I  came  to  get  my 
fruit,  1  found  the  birds  had  discovered  my 
secret— they  bad  broken  open  and  eaten  those 
wrapped  in  paper,  rind  destroyed  those  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  netting  hy  picking  at  them.  I  am 
afraid  the  cat  bird  and  robin  belong  to  this 
same  gang. 

The  one  bird  tbut,  delights  me  altogether,  is 
the  little  wren,  which  never  does  any  harm, 
is  ever  busy  after  insects,  and  running  over 
with  music.  He  trills  a  little  song  every  time 
he  alights,  no  matter  how  short  his  flight.  I 
think  another  year  I  will  make  huge  bags  out 
of  mosquito  netting,  which  I  can  purchase 
new  at  85  cants  per  piece  of  182  square  feet. 
Two  pieces  of  this  would  make  a  bag  12  feet 
in  depth  and  22  feet  in  circumference;  by 
putting  these  upon  my  plum  trees  as  soon 
as  done  blossoming,  and  letting  them  remain 
until  the  cherries  begin  to  color  and  then 
placing  them  over  the  cherry  trees,  I  could 
save  the  cherries,  and  also  m  v  crop  of  plums 
from  the  curculio.  Jarring  the  trees  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  one  a  crop  of  plums  where  his 
trees  are  isolated;  but.  where  one  has  upon 
each  side  of  him  neighbors  w  ho  each  have 
plum  trees  within  25  yards  of  his,  and  who 
take  no  precaution  to  check  the  '  little  Turk,” 
I  think  the  efficacy  of  jarring  very  doubtful 
and  hardly  worthy  of  trial. 

The  aphis,  heretofore,  has  been  one  of  my 
most  troublesome  enemies;  the  lice  would 
congregate  in  large  numbers  upon  the  tips  of 
the  cherry  and  apple  trees  and  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes,  und  entirely  stop  their  growth. 

I  could  destroy  them  with  a  solution  made  by 
steeping  tobacco  rlust  in  hot  water,  but  a  new 
lot  would  invariably  lie  found  at  the  old  stand 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so.  The  ants  are 
always  found  in  company  with  these  lice,  and 
I  doubt  net  help  to  spread  the  pests;  but  1  no¬ 
ticed  a  lively  little  creature,  that  1  readily 
ascertained  to  be  the  larva  of  the  Lady-bird ; 

||*  the  way  these  little  fol- 

^  jv  .  lows  clean  up  a  colony 

/vy.Tv,  of  lice,  makes  one’s 
^g3j;v  heart  warm  towards 

jf'  them  I  think  they  iu- 

ef  '*  tend  w  clear  the  prein  - 

a  b  m  ises  of  the  lice,  aud  I 

believe  I  will  not  be 
I.ADY-BIItll.  FI*.  1260.  .  ill  ,  •  r 

troubled  ngum  for  a 
year  or  two  at  least.  Fig.  261,  a,  shows  the 
larva,  natural  size;  b ,  the  chrysalis  attached 
to  a  leaf  stem ;  c,  shows  the  teetle.  It.  is  in  the 
larva  form  that  the  Lady-bird  feeds  on  the 
aphis;  its  color  then  is  black,  orange  aud 
brown;  the  beetle  is  an  orange  red,  spotted 
with  black. 

By  studying  this  illustration  the  cousins  can 
become  acquainted  with  a  friend  w  hom  they 
now  may  not  know  as  such,  and  are  perhaps 
destroying. 

Two  trees  of  early  peaches,  which  I  have 
growing  in  the  poultry-yard,  had  their  main 
brandies  cut  liack  last.  Spring  about  one  half 
of  last  year’s  growth,  leaving  the  side  shoots, 
and  only  trimming  the  middle  of  the  tree  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  admit  plenty  of  sunshine.  About 
the  first  week  in  June  I  spent  a  half  hour  upon 
each  tree,  picking  off  fully  one  half  the  fruit. 
I  found  it  took  grit  to  pull  off  what  then  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  such  a  promising  crop;  but  I  jier- 
severed  until  no  t  wo  specimens  could  lie 
found  nearer  thau  8‘£  to  four  iuehes  apart 
upon  the  stronger  limbs,  and  four  to  six  inch¬ 
es  upon  the  side  shoots,  and  now,  after  the 
fruit  has  swollen  to  nearly  Its  full  size.  I  find 
the  limbs  beginning  to  bend  beneath  their 
load  or  evenly  distributed  fruit,  while  the 
trees  are  in  fine  condition  and  new  shoots  al¬ 
ready  two  feet  in  length. 

RUFUS  W.  SMITH. 


LaDY-BHID.  Fig.  260. 


/ TV  ^  F"  n  Mil II III  und  Hom'd  for  3  live 
VAk  F^  young  Men  or  J  ad  lea,  In  ear  li  county. 
Vj/  TO  take  orders  Tor  Hie  Lives  of 

BLAINE  and  CLEVELAND. 

Address  P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Tail  of  Horror. 


AGENTS  WANTED— For  the  Lives  or 

BLAINE  &  CLEVELAND  & 
LOGAN,  HENDRICKS, 

In  1  Vol.  by  T.  W.  Knox  In  !  Vol.  by  Hon.  A.  Babscm. 

Authorized,  Impartial.  Complete,  the  1>><  and  Cheapest-  Each 
vol.  aeOposes,  *!..%«.  SO  per  out.  t,,  Agents.  Outfits  Free. 

llAUTFOltn  ri  BUSHIMi  t  o.,  Jlurtford,  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  new  book 

“  Of  Ik  r  AMO  17*  WOMEN'."  Ju»i  mmpUtectiw  EUzabcth 
Shusri  rMl'A  Jfarum  JUtrUaul ,  and  1  S  other  Eminent 
Writers.  7’A.  f/rnrn/r>Y  hook  of  the  ape.  OS^Agcul*  sell  1  0  to 
Zll  u  du v.  Send  tot  Circulars.  Extra  Term*.  .Specimen  Plate, 
etc. .to  A.  J>.  WORTHINGTON  »V  CO., Hartford.  Conn. 


fam  ou  s  an  d'o  Eels  i  v/ e  BATTLES  0  F  T  H  E  W  0  R  LD. 

By  CAPT.  KING.U.  S.  A.  HISTORY  FKOM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.  Shows  how  Nations  have  been  made  or 
destroyed  In  a  day.— How  Fame  or  Disaster  has  turned  on  .»  single  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Y oung. — Saves 
Time  Aids  the  Memory.— Gives  Pleasure  and  Instruction.  Maps  and  Fine  Illustrations.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
C5*  Write  at  out*  for  full  description  and  terms.  Address  J.  O.  MoCCRDY  Jk  C'O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK, 

Wjc  are  getting  some  good  reports  of  the 
early  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Cousins; 
they  are  well  written  and  interesting.  Let  us 
have  reports  from  others;  those  who  have  uot 
kept  a  record  of  the  early  crops  can  begiu 
now,  and  report  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Another  remedy  for  Foison  Ivy  has  been 


THE  RUSAL  HEW-TOSKER. 


HOME  MUSICAL  IMAM. 


sent  by  C.  H.  M. ;  it  is  to  chew  the  leaves  of 
the  ivy  after  being  poisoned.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  this  would  cure  on  tbehomoepathic,  simi- 
lia  ftimilibux  curantur,  principle.  For  myself, 
I  would  fear  additional  poisoning  from  follow¬ 
ing  this  prescription. 


A  file  of  the  Rural  would  be  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  for  an  agricultural  library  for  any  boy 
or  girl.  If  your  parents  do  not  keep  the 
papers,  see  if  they  will  not  let  yon  have  them. 


Blips  of  geraniums  taken  now.  will  make  a 
good  growth  before  cold  weather,  and  be 
ready  to  bloom  uext  Spring,  when  put.  out  in 
the  ground,  if  they  are  kept  thrifty  through 
the  Winter. 


The  aphide  that  trouble  pot  plants  are  green , 
and  the  tender  new  growth  on  plants  often 
becomes  completely  covered  with  them  before 
they  are  noticed.  These  lice  are  often  called 
the  ants’  cows,  because  the  ants  follow  them  to 
gather  a  honey  that  exudes  from  their  bodies; 
there  is  a  white  aphis  that,  attacks  the  roots 
of  plants;  the  ants  follow  this  also. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— l  will  now  send  in 
my  Summer’s  report.  Spring  opened  quite 
early,  hut  kept  rather  coo!  until  June.  The 
crops  around  here  are  looking  fine.  Mother’s 
garden  is  nice  this  year;  she  has  done  uearly 
all  the  planting,  hoeing  und  weeding  that 
have  been  done  in  the  vegetable  garden.  Tic- 
peas  received  from  the  R  N.-Y.,  are  earlier 
than  the  other  kindssowu,  or  w  ould  have  been 
earlier,  but.  the  fowls  destroyed  most  of  them 
before  we  knew’  what  they  were  doing.  We 
have  beans,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips,  melons,  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
garden.  The  oats  are  doing  finely;  corn  is 
also  nice. 

1  have  been  attending  school  this  Summer 
aud  have  not  had  much  time  for  out-door 
work.  There  was  an  examination,  and  that  I 
dreaded,  but  I  passed  much  tetter  than  1  ex¬ 
pected,  viz.:  grammar,  100  per  cent.;  arith¬ 
metic,  'JO:  geography,  00;  botany,  07;  physio¬ 
logy,  05;  civil  government,  95.  I  was  uot 
examined  in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing. 
Botany’  is  the  most  intere4ting  study. 

Many  thanks  for  those  flower  seeds;  they 
were  sown  in  beds  about  six  feet  in  length, 
aud  almost  all  of  the  seeds  Sprouted  up;  aud 
among  them  there  was  altogether  a  strange 
yet  beautiful  variety  of  plants,  several  of 
which  are  in  blossom  now,  Tne  poppies,  I 
must  say,  are  the  most  beautiful  that  1  have 
ever  seen;  eight  or  nine  varieties  have  blos¬ 
somed.  We  had  a  teautiful  lot  of  pansies  this 
year;  there  were  all  shades,  from  the  pure 
white  to  the  King  of  Blacks,  crimson,  purple, 
golden,  blue,  aud  copper  colored.  Sometimes 
nearly  all  the  colors  would  be  found  in  one 
blossom.  One  plant  had  flowers  one  half  a 
deep  purple,  or  crimson,  aud  the  other  black; 
but.  L  could  find  no  two  alike. 

Small  fruits  arc  very  abundant  this  year; 
that  is,  iu  the  berry  line.  The  red  raspberries 
w’ere  never  before  in  such  abundance,  and  are 
as  large  as  medium-sized  strawberries;  the 
bushes  tend  nearly  to  the  ground  under  the 
load  of  fruit.  Father  says  he  never  saw  such 
terries.  I  don’t  think  there  will  ever  be  such 
again.  1  wish,  Uncle  Mark,  you  could  have  a 
dish  of  those  large  raspberries  with  cream.  I 
am  sure  you  would  enjoyr  them.  To  my  taste 
they  are  much  nicer  than  strawberries.  The 
black  raspberries  are  unusually  fiue,  aud  so 
are  the  huckleberries. 

Cherries  were  fine,  not  withstanding  the 
frosts  aud  severe  Winter.  Most  of  the  trees 
being  of  a  rather  tender  variety,  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  they  would  staud  2S  deg. 
below  zero;  but  instead  of  being  dead  this 
Summer,  they  were  loaded  with  fruit.  Mauy 
of  the  cherries  were  stuug  by  the  curculios,but 
they  do  uot  show  except  on  close  examiua- 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  address.  I  have  found  the  other 
Bertha  Cross  to  be  only  a  Rural  Cousin.  Many 
thanks  for  the  sets!  also;  those  which  came 
up  arc  growing  nicely.  The  hay  crop  is  not 
as  good  as  that  of  last  year;  other  crops  are 
looking  well.  This  Summer  we  have  28  cows 
and  make  butter,  averaging  about  14234  pounds 
per  week!  we  sell  it  at  wholesale  for  27c.  per 
pound;  those  who  retail  their  butter  get  80c. 

We  have  12  calves  which  we  feed  skimmed 
milk  and  fiue  wheat  middlings.  W e  will  have 
a  great  many  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
hut  have  hud  no  strawberries  Wc  have  had 
many  pets,  but  find  goats  to  be  the  most,  troub¬ 
lesome;  1.  at  least,  have  found  that^hey  like 
peach  trees  and  geranium  blossoms  very  much. 
We  have  a  coon,  but  he  isn't  very  tame  yet. 
Your  niece,  bertha  e.  cross. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


This  Is  the  general  name  of  an  unrivalled  collection 
of  Bouno  Vot.i’Mics  of  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Music, 
nlilce  In  slmpe,  binding  an<1  price,  but  uot  otherwise 
connected.  Each  hook  ha*  'Mi  to  250  pages,  Sheet 
Music  size.  Collectively  they  coulain  1.WXI  pieces,  the 
best  of  at  least  50,1X0  pieces,  und  ure  therefore  choice 
collections. 

Uniform  price,  each,  Hoard-;  82,50  Cloth; 

$.f  (Jilt. 

Vornl.  I  list  rumen n«l. 

Gem*  of  English  Kong.  Mu  ideal  Favorite. 

Gems  Of  Scott  ish  Sung.  ('losti-r  of  Gems. 

Gems  of  tie  ■  man  Song.  Of  m*  of  Strutts*. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.  Gen  h  of  the  Iiauee. 

Beauties  of  Sacred  Song.  Welcome  Uome, 

Frail v’h  Album  of  Song.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

Moore'S  Irish  Melodies.  Plano  at  Rome,  liuets. 
Mlustri  1  Songs.  Orgau  at  Home. 

Operatic  Pearls.  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 

Operatic  Gems.  Home  Circle,  Vol.  I. 

Silver  Chord.  IIorneClrele.Vnl.il. 

Silver  W  reulh.  Creme  de  Is  Creme,  Vol.  I. 

Household  Melodies,  Creme  tie  la  Creme,  Vol.  II. 

VOL  1  Pianoforte  Gem*. 

HoU-ehuld  Melodies,  Pianists'  Album. 

\ol.  II.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

Shower  of  Pearls.  Musical  Treasure. 

World  of  8oug. 

Suushln-  of  Song. 

Wreath  of  Gems. 

Full  description  ami  contents  sent  on  application. 
Pieces  and  accompaniments  may  he  played  ou  Plano 
or  Reed  Organ.  Mulled  for  ubove  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON&CO.,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . m  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  good  plan  for  preserving  a  paper  is  to 
sew  together  the  papers  of  each  month ;  no 
one  will  then  tear  them  up  accidentally,  as  it 
will  te  evident  to  all  that  some  one  values 
them  and  intends  to  preserve  them.  Lay 
them  in  a  straight  pile  with  the  first  number 
of  the  mouth  on  top;  the  last  one  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  sew  through  the  backs  with  strong 
thread. 


The  weather  is  very  dry  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  very  wet  in  others;  notice 
the  vegetation,  and  see  what  flowers  are  doing 
best.  I  learned  one  very  dry  season  that 
Sweet  Alyssum  is  a  dry  weather  plaut,  and 
since  then  have  given  it  a  hot,  unshaded  spot 
in  which  to  grow. 


Read  what  Rufus  Smith  has  to  say  ateut 
the  Lady-bird  in  this  number,  and  look  for 
the  larva  among  your  plants  if  they  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  plant  lice;  most  of  you  have  seen 
the  beetle,  I  suppose.  Some  writer  has  sug¬ 
gested  raising  these  Lady-birds  in  the  house 
to  keep  pot  plants  free  from  lice. 


tion;  then  you  will  discover  a  small,  dark 
spot,  and  on  opening  them  the  fruit  will  be 
found  to  be  wormy.  In  canning  every  cherry 
had  to  te  pitted. 

The  apple  orchard  was  beautiful  while  in 
blossom.  On  the  Fall  Orange  were  found 
blossoms  on  what  appeared  to  tethis  year’s 
growth.  The  trees  blossomed  the  whole  length 
of  the  limbs,  to  the  very  tip  eud.  The  apple 
crop  will  not  be  very  heavy.  My  letter  is  get¬ 
ting  rather  long,  and  I  will  close.  Next  time 
I  will  write  about  a  society  that  has  been 
started  out  here  for  the  benefit  of  young  men 
and  boys,  to  draw  them  away  from  the  saloon 
and  billiard-room.  Your  niece, 

Mason  CO  ,  Mich.  BROWNIE. 

[The  apple  blossoms  that  appeared  to  be  on 
wood  of  t  his  year’s  growth,  must  have  been 
on  that  of  last  year,  as  the  new  branches  do 
uot  grow  until  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 
Many  thanks  for  your  generous  wish  about 
the  raspberries  and  cream.  1  would  enjoy 
them  greatly.  You  send  us  a  good  report  of 
fruits  arid  vegetables;  and  of  work  in  school, 
too.  How  many  flowers  did  you  analyze  in 
studying  Botany?  uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle:— It  has  teen  a  long  time  since 
I  wrote  my  last  letter,  and  if  1  am  still  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  Cousins,  I  will  try  to  te 
more  prompt  in  writing  in  the  future.  This 
has  been  a  very  busy  season  for  us.  Our  straw¬ 
berry  crop  was  nearly  all  cut  off  by  the  late 
frost,  and  on  the  patch  where  we  expected  to 
have  2.000  quarts  we  bad  600,  Having  but  a 
few,  we  picked  them  ourselves  The  crop 
never  before  looked  so  promising,  but  after 
the  frost  forty  nine  out  of  fifty  were  all  black 
and  soft.  We  had  under  cultivation  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kiuds— Crescent,  Hbarpless,  Wilson, 
and  Downer.  The  Crescent  stood  the  frost 
tetter  than  any  of  the  others.  The  Rharpless 
were  all  killed;  the  Downers  and  Wilsons 
nearly  all.  Now  that  1  have  talked  strawber¬ 
ries  long  enough,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  ateut 
my  flowers.  The  Sweet  Williams  from  the 
seed  which  you  so  kiudly  sent  mo,  proved 
things  of  beauty;  there  are  thirty  different 
kinds  but  only  six  are  double.  We  have  two 
bunches  of  Hollyhocks,  one  is  flesh  colored 
and  the  other  is  salmon;  both  are  very  double. 
We  have  six  catalpa  and  throe  Niagara  Grape 
seedlings  Last  Winter  the  catalpas  were 
killed  back  three  or  four  inches;  now  there 
area  number  of  branches  grown  out  around 
where  the  dead  parts  were  cut  off.  Will  they 
make  well-formed  trees.  Your  niece, 
Washington  Co.,  R.  1.  ellen  barber. 
[if  the  catalpas  are  not  well  shaped,  they 
can  te  trimmed  and  made  so  unless  very 
crooked  They  sometimes  grow  in  very  edi 
and  twisted  shapes.  uncle  mark.] 


Pi.ssrUancou.si  ^Uvcrtteing. 


■  FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

Z  +  WATER-PROOF 

I  MANILLA  ROOFING 

m  Resembles  fine  leather:  for  Roofs.  Outside 

■  Waite  and  Inside  in  place  of  t  luster.  (JVery 
strong  and  durable.  i'atn  -rue  with  teetimo- 

_  trial*  and  wuiiLilre  FK  Kiri  F.atabUshed  1866. 

Z  W.  It.  FA  V  .V  ((>.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


CaiH|wign  Goods. 

„  We  are  lieadqn  artels  for  open 

22  ^1\I  !>Y  NET  WORK  BANNERS,  FLA 08, 

l-f.  Ws/p/’  Butts, Ctfici.Capt,  HGnwts.Bliirts, 

pi?*  I  I  Torcfien,  FfCtirM.  Trsnitparencle* 

and  all  lit  mini  i;tii  hoiupviruu. 

CLUBS  Brim.ltD.  Art*  WsnGri 

Gotnnletx  KiwtliV  Knit 
Karopli  lladgi-  If*  . .  3  for  25e. ,  l 
tin?.,  0  lr.  IvirtmltM  of  all  Candi¬ 
dates.  « 1 7.f  12  x  16.  sample  l<»  .,  * 
for  'S»  1  dnz.  60c  .  lot  for  $1, 

Our  Trices  defy  rorupctition  ! 
Send  for  Minnies  and  circulars. 
CAliTAl35J  gAirOTACTUS’O  CO., 

J0  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  » 

85.  &  Bonanza.  y-">. 

E01TT  let  your  Fruit  Set  tut  get  ft* 

“DODGE  ECONOMY  DEIEE/^^^ 

for  u  •  tint’.  Capacity  ^7-^- 
to  lo  loo  Ru.  Apples  C3  i  E3  1 

alhv.  Write  Inline-  ^  773  |  ]>  lLL— rii— — - - 

diatelv  for  circulars.  P— i"J  Uj  J  n 

S:l£t£e»myMar6e<  m  l  -3.__.-U- 

•\ormal,  Illinois.  *• — ■ — II  I'  l.lrif  1  '  — - 


jL|L-TH.E'CHQ1C£,NE:w  SQRT^ 


all  the:  good  old  sorts 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONAL. 


c c U a » c o u ^ d v cv t i s t n g 


_  implements!  md  ^laehinertj. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

llooslck  FsiIIh,  llcnMNvItioi'  Oo.,  IS.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


Five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  grain  are  to 
be  harvested  on  ex-President  Hayes’s  Dakota 
farm. 

Lieut.  Kislingrury  of  the  last  Arctic 
horror,  leaves  four  motherless  children  at 
Rochester,  N.  V. 

It  is  said  that  Jesse  Grant  owns  a  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  U.  8.  Grant.  Jr.,  is 
going  into  horse-raising  upon  it. 

iiiE  late  Paul  Morphy  gallantly  allowed 
Queen  \  ietoria  to  beat  him  at  chess,  but  treat¬ 
ed  Napoleon  III.  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  differ¬ 
ently. 

Lieutenant  Grekly,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
is  39  years  old,  tall,  thin,  dark,  with  blue  eyes 
and  black  hair,  very  near-sighted,  but  hand¬ 
some. 

The  author  of  “Marching  through  Geor¬ 
gia,  Henry  C.  Work,  who  died  not  long  since, 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  a  printer  before  the 
war. 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Clarke  is  the  founder 
of  the  Sisters  of  Peace,  in  England,  a  new 
order  of  nuns,  intended  to  train  girls  for  do¬ 
mestic  service. 

When  a  boy,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Gov.  Kub- 
baid,  of  Texas,  used  to  tell  his  schoolmates 
that  he  should  yet  be  Governor  of  Texas,  and 
they  laughed  at  him. 

In  his  household  expenses  Jay  Gould  spends 
&>0,0IKJ,  Karn  1  J.  Tilden,  although  a  bachelor, 
spends  more,  August  Belmont’s  expenses  are 
$100,000  a  year,  and  W.  U.  Vanderbilt’s  are 


PROFESSOR 


IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER, 


New  Bundle  Carrier]  Attachment 


?U0SPJM77C 


WALTER! 


Made  from  Professor  Morsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Mftlcei  lighter  biaonit,  <?iftktw,  etc.,  and 
1*  healthier  thun  <irdinurr  Halting  Pow¬ 
der. 

??.***  .*.*  11  reasonable  price. 

The  Homford  m  Almanac  Mini  Cook  Kook 
I  ree 

RuuifortlCiienilcsl  Works,  Provlileni-c,  |{,  r. 

II.  M.  A  8  rilOK  V  Ag’t.  Ml  sail  1U2  Rondo  8t.,N.  Y. 


WOOL? 


NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at  West 
If0?1  >  y.  RstabUsheil  In  ISiUl.  This  Is  n  Cun-  lion.. 


Troy.  N.  Y.  Established  in  T4i.  ,  „  rl 

PboiuQiitKL  utkI  there  1m  no  better  In  market 
complete  Standard  Mnnure.  Deal  ere  wtsii 
ft*®  °»  *>eet  Phogpbate  In  market-,  will  cn 

address  W  II.  LI  AM  B.  VVU.IIA  >1 
t.enernl  Agent,  Weal  Troy. 


■*  uiwinpuut,  lias  me  rmest  stock  or  silk-worms 
in  the  country.  From  her  grandfather  of  84 
years  to  the  little  brother  of  seven,  every  one 
of  her  family  is  engaged  in  raising  silk- worms. 

Our  occasional  contributor.  Major  Ben, 
Perley  Poore,  who  has  returned  to  his  Indian 
Hill  farm,  in  Massachusetts,  has  lived  for  the 
last  six  months  solely  upon  bread  and  milk, 
and  fiuds  himself  in  better  health  through 
this  diet. 

One  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  stories  is  of  an  old 
lady  who,  when  her  grandson  wanted  to  take 
her  umbrella  in  a  shower,  said,  “No,  now,  you 
don  t;  1  ve  had  that  umbrella  33  years,  and  it’s 


Wo  made  and  sold,  in  1888,  45,082  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  48-1,586 


O voi- lo.i kh.  in  actual  use.  Victorious 
ZTT  »  W.™-,  I"  every  Stale 

\  11,11  ,  1  Trltory  of  the  U.  H.  U  Is  a 
^  8t*rfclt*n  Wht*4»I  hn*  hf&H  triad  |»y  uh 
-»  for  t.-u  years:  in  at  thut  time  not 
once  blown  down  without,  tower 
I  iron  kln«  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
Show.  We  leave  It  to  the  nubile  to 
.  ,  ri  determine  their  merits.  Mills  wuiton 
rial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  (lorn  SbeUors, tfre.. &c. 
lefrce,  CHAl.L.RNGK  WIND  Mil, I,  *  FEED 
lUTAVtA,  Ir.i.. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO 

The  Union  Grain  Drill. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


LEARN  TKLJBGKAPnV,  or  SIIOKT-M  A  Nl) 

.  .  ,  '.Il4  I’K  WRITlN(ihi>rr,  Situations 

furnished.  Address  V  ai.icntinu  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wl.s. 


Floral  Gem  Cards  inrw),  name  on,  and  Fancy 
llox  of  Paints.  IH  colors,  sent  post-Dald  for  1 4 
cents.  CAPITO  L  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


Lady  Agents 

andipod  'alary  selling  Queen  City 
KUIrt  and  Stuck  Inc  humx.rter*,  etc. 

‘’*'‘•1*1*  outfit  K ree.  Ad, Iron  Queen 
City  Suapcudvr  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


(Ertts,  j&eed,  ami  giants 


by  VrMchmakuro  Jly  nmllBfie.  Circulars 
tree.  J.  8.  Riucu  At  Co.,  aa  Huy  St.,  N.  Y 


HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 
ugNBaHII  I  the  union  horse- power 
J  ■  RnNu  ffeii l-evel'  t'reaB 


U(,w  ln  our  In  quarantine,  and 

r:,,r  >>»»  consist  of  a  very  extra 
eh*.m  i.fll,hne  llitllw  and  Hull  ( Ini vrs,  several 
K  of  »<»«cd  strains,  and  an  unusually  line 

lot  of  \  enrliuu  lleiferis  and  lleil.r  Calves. 
m ,,!'ir-v  animal  wus  selected  by  u  member  of  the 
firm  in  person.  All  are  flue. 

a,fll’r<]  to  bu-v  Hotstelns  without  first 
seelnK  thlu  Herd  or  corresponding  with  us. 

CatHlogtms  on  application. 

Address  SMITHS  A  POWELL, 

M.nU„«K„„1Ne„.V,„k..r?V,t''‘;US*-  »■  V- 


THE  HERRINGTON 


BORN  V oiniit  Bulls  of  fashionable 

-Z  kii  >V  ,K'  U*  ALLJSN,  (.hut  I.  tun, 

loridsCo.,  New  Jeriniy. 


SUCCESS. 

Address 

PLANTERS’  IIOE  CO.,  Troy,N.  Y 


REGISTEREDSWINE 


&  T,'or.|oifh  -tired  Chester  Whiten,  l*o» 
plallil-Cb'i.KS,  U  Imported  Iterkulilre. 
veil  *llli  every  animal  sold.  .Htruu*,  l.-sliUy 

X  mi  run  tee.l,  Bend  .tamp  for  new  Catw. 
irrlustou,  Bo*  tW«.  W  ent  Chester,  Fa 


Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  York  State 
hair  for  the  last  throe 


years, 


BTwith  pflMHflT c  Wfetftt xvf  ■ 

For  twenty-three  years  Tirndloy--  Hnperphos. 
pintle  bus  been  the  standard  fertilizer  of  Xe.w  Eng¬ 
land,  a*  It  Is  now  of  the  United  Stales,  It  owes  its 
superiority  to  having  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
earn  billed  In  the  host  prnportlonn,  to  the  high  grade 
materials  of  which  it  is  com  putted  and  to  the  great 
eare  taken  in  Its  manufacture.  Insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  condition.  It  Isa  Pure  Uoue 
niui>t*rphoM{iliate.  Uireulars  sent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

\  Boston,  Mass,  and  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Washington, 
\  erge  lines, 
MixjrA-’al’urlj 
Jttfpwoii. 

Kurly  Victor, 
lirijchton. 


Also  other  small  fruits  and  all  older  varie¬ 
ties.  Grapes.  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true,  Cheap  by  mall,  Low  rates  to  dealers. 


Prentiss 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA, 

Price,  reduced.  Ilhi.tratod  Catalogue  Free.  A 

T.  S.  IIUBIt AKIt,  Frednnlu,  N,  Y,  ® 
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l  DOWN 

M  66671 

m  in  six  1 

B ANNUAL 

■  payments 

M7TrClHT  i 

V  intirestJ 

rWllL  B \>yM 
160^ 


FARM 


vrj'.r/ 


ACRES 


■Tv  Sales^B 
■k'.VILl  BE^B 

CTfflA  MADE 

HM^i%LOTSOrNOTl 
PmwB.  less  than  1 

WTlB  160  Acres1 

NOR  MORE 
IS  THAN  320 

P»  ACRES. 

J^ARE  BETTER  A 
JW  THAN  CAN  BE^fl 
W  OBTAINED^® 

rR0^M 


GreatAmerican 


CoMPANV 


Iulverizing  Harrow, 

Clod  Crusher  AND  IEVELER 


SEND  EON  PHAMPHLET 

NASH  &l  BROTHER  , 
SOLE  MANU TACTURERS. 

Branch  Office  MILLINGTON 

HARRISBURG, PA.  NetvJersey. 

harhows  . 

delivered  free  an  board  at  distributing  Depots 
throughout  the  country. 

N.B.  phauehlit  -Tillage  rs  Manupe'. 

Sent  free  to  partite  nrho  name  this  paper. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


j^mufrruns 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS.  _ 

Arc  rvqvMied  to  send  for  THK  RLSCTR  TC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  nn  Illustrated  Journal i.  wbleb  U  publish 
i>a  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  tr  rate  of  Health,  Htoi*VK.  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
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It  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  because 
bens  are  always  “laying  for”  something,  they 
are  great  fighters.  Yet  they  never  fail  to 
come  to  the  scratch. 

“My  dear  madam,”  said  the  doctor,  “if 
your  little  fellow  can’t  sleep,  I  shall  prescribe 
a  soporific.”  “Thanks,  doctor,"  replied  the 
fond  mother,  “I  do  hope  he’ll  take  it,  but  I’m 
afraid  not.  I  never  could  get  that  boy  to  take 
kindly  to  soap  in  any  form.” 

An  Kastern  exchange  says  that  “the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Chicago  Convention  were  present¬ 
ed  with  a  silk  banner  upon  their  departure.” 
We  don’t  know  just  what  part  of  a  man  his 
departure  is  but  we  think  it  would  be  a  funny 
place  upon  which  to  wear  a  bauner. 

“1  WANT  the  baliies  feet  taken,  you  know,” 
said  a  Chicago  mother  to  a  photographer. 

“Can’t  do  it,  ma’am,  in  a  card  photo;  will 
have  to  have  a  cabinet.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,  ma’am,  Chicago  feet  are  always 
cabinet  size.  ” 

“My  dear,  only  think  of  it!  18,000,000  of 
eggs  are  consumed  in  this  country  annually. 
Where,  in  mercy’s  name,  can  they  all  come 
from!”  Materlamilias,  not  without  something 
of  a  tone  of  reproachful  sarcasm:  “Chiefly 
from  bens,  I  suppose!”  The  head  of  the 
house  resumes  his  reading  with  a  mental 
objurgation  at  the  literalness  of  some  people. 

A  \toung  man  who  had  been  following  a 
lady  through  the  street  drew  alongside  of  her. 
lifted  his  hat  and  observed: 

“Haven’t  1  met  you  somewhere  before?” 

“Once,  I  think,”  answered  the  lady. 

••I  knew  it,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
self  satisfied  smile,  and  you’ve  been  in  my 
thoughts  ever  since.” 

“I  thought  you  had  not  noticed  me  particu¬ 
larly,”  said  the  lady.  “I  met  you  two  weeks 
ago  at  your  wedding.  Your  wife  is  my 
cousin.” 
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m,  if  you’ve  got  any  small  change  about  you,  for  pity’s  sake,  com- 
Hunter’s  Point  here  10  cents  to  abate  himself." 


Swell.— “Say,  V 
promise,  and  give  Mr. 


Slate*  now 


WOULD  YOU  USE 


rhavo  first 
chance. 
HomMetktri 
*•  catch  on.”  i 
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CLYDESDALE  STALLION  PALLINS- 
BURN. 

HE  breeding  of  heavy  draft 
and  coach  hnj-sps  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  bo  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  so  long  as  most  of  the 
carting  is  done  by  horses,  and 
so  long  as  omnibuses  and 
coaches  continue  to  be  so 
necessary  and  common,  and 
so  long  as  our  street  cars  are 
drawn  by  horses.  Wo  breed 
animals  for  meat,  and  consider  ourselves  for- 


ing  on  the  ordinary  stock,  bred  and  kept  by 
our  farmers  for  ordinary  farm  work,  and  the 
result  of  this  cross  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
finding  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Indeed 
there  is  no  other  class  of  horses  on  which,  on 
an  average,  there  is  so  much  profit. 

At  Fig.  264  wo  show  a  flue  specimen  of  the 
Clydesdale  breed  in  Pallinsburn,  2317  Scottish 
Clydesdale  Stud  Book,  and  1045  iu  the 
American  Clydesdale  Stud  Book.  He  is  a 
fine  iron-gray  stallion,  foaled  in  I860  iu  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  consequently  now  over  four  years 
old,  strong,  muscular,  and  exceedingly  well 
developed  for  a  horse  of  Ivis  age.  Ills  sire  was 
young  Haddo  ISA*),  by  young  Lord  Haddo  998, 
by  Lord  Haddo  480,  he  by  old  Clyde  574,  and 
he  by  Scotsman  754,  Pallinsburu’s  dam  was 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 

PROF.  J.  P.  8HELDON. 


rnE  MILK  CONFERENCE  AT  OLO0CKHTKR. 

So  far  as  dairy  matters  are  concerned,  wo 
Englishmen  are  slow  to  invent  innovations  or 
to  accept  the  new  ideas  of  other  people;  but 
we  have  taken  several  loaves  out  of  your  book 
in  years  gone  by,  with  regard  to  cheese  and 
butter  factories,  to  the  modelling  of  our  dairy 
vessels  ou  your  patterns,  and  the  like,  and  at 
last  we  have  held  a  genuine  dairy  convention, 
or  “Milk  Conference,”  as  it  was  called.  This 


old  city  of  Gloucester,  with  the  exception  of 
the  third  sitting,  which  was  takeu  iu  the  great 
hail  of  Berkeley  Castle, and  it  lasted  three  days. 
This,  you  will  perhaps  admit,  is  a  fair  start 
for  John  Bull  to  make  in  the  way  of  dairy 
conferences;  but  whether  you  admit  it  or  not, 
l  am  inclined  to  think  it  is.  I  have  only  to  ex¬ 
press  a  hope  that  we  may  keep  it  up  for  a 
time,  and  rouse  our  dairy  farmers  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  need  there  is  that  they  should 
strive  to  improve  their  business  wheroversuch 
improvement  is  necessary.  The  .Scotch  dairy 
farmers,  too,  as  I  have  already  told  you ;  and 
the  Irish  farmers  as  well,  us  I  must  tell  you 
in  my  next,  are  making  n  stir  in  the  right 
direction,  the  Iriih  farmers  being,  so  far, 
ahead  in  the  race.  Not  a  few  of  the  best 


CLYDESDALE  STALLION  PALLINSBURN.  Fig.  264. 


tunate  to  realize  five  or  six  cents  per  pound ; 
but  a  first-class  horse  of  the  kind  we  have 
mentioned  would  seldom  bring  less  than  10 
cents  per  pound  live  weight,  and  oftener  15  to 
20  cents  at  four  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  horse  to  three  years  is  but  little  more  than 
that  of  raising  a  steer  to  the  same  age,  and  for 
the  next  year  he  will  earn  his  living;  therefore 
we  must  concede  there  is  much  more  profit 
in  raising  the  horse,  but  to  insure  this  profit 
we  must  breed  horses  for  the  uses  above 
mentioned.  To  meet  this  specific  demand  for 
large  horses,  many  males  of  the  Clydesdale 
breed  have  recently  been  imported  for  cross 


Black  Metal  1011,  by  young  Merry  Tom  1001, 
be  by  Merry  Tom  532.  Pallinsburu's  g'darn 
was  Jean,  by  young  Emperor  966,  by  Gray 
Emperor  369,  leading  back  direct  to  Glau- 
cer,  Thompson’s  Black  Hors*;  335,  which  was 
foaled  about  1810,  and  was  the  most  noted  of 
all  the  founders  of  the  Clydesdale  family. 
Pallinsburu’s  sires  and  the  sires  of  his  dam 
and  g’dam  have  all  been  noted  prize  winners, 
seldom  failing  to  secure  the  highest  award  iu 
any  contest  where  shown.  He  was  imported 
in  1882,  and  is  still  owned  by  Powell  Brothers, 
of  “Shadeland,”  Springboro,  Crawford  Co., 
Pa.,  being  one  of  the  best  animals  in  their  stud. 


conference  was  a  good  deal  after  the  pattern 
of  your  Dairymen’s  Conventions,  which  were 
so  great  a  help  to  your  cheese  makers  in  the 
early  days  of  the  factories.  When  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers’  Association  was  formed,  nine 
years  ago,  it  was  hoped  that  one  of  its  func¬ 
tions  would  be  the  holding  of  dairy  conventions 
or  conferences.  The  Association,  however, 
has  confined  itself  tnainlv  to  the  holdiug  of 
dairy  shows,  and  has  notattempted  anything 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  way  of  conferences, 
though  several  small  ones  have  been  held 
under  its  auspices. 

The  .Milk  Conference  was  held  in  the  fine 


known  dairy  reformers  of  the  British  Islands 
took  part  in  this  conference,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  essentially  representative  as¬ 
sembly.  The  Rev.  Canon  Bagot  was  there 
from  Ireland,  and  Mr.  McCracken  from  Scot¬ 
land,  both  well  known  in  the  dairy  circles  of 
their  respective  countries.  Canon  Bagot,  in¬ 
deed,  a  born  agitator  and  reformer,  and  a 
man  of  uncommon  energy,  has  been  of  great 
value  to  Ireland  in  starting  the  dairy  reform 
movement;  and  Mr.  McCracken  is  known  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Scotish  Dairy 
Farmers’  Association. 

Various  useful  topics  were  introduced  and 
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discussed  at  the  Conference.  Papers  of  much 
value  were  reud,  on  the  Selection  and  Breed¬ 
ing  of  Cattle,  by  Mr.  Tisdall  and  Mr.  Collin- 
son  Hall,  two  well-known  milk  purveyors, 
cattle  ow  ners  and  dairy  men  in  London.  These 
gentlemen,  who  arc  practical  formers  and 
men  of  great  experience  in  the  London  men 
trade,  both  declared  in  favor  of  Short  horns 
as  the  most  proli table  dairy  cattle,  all  things 
considered.  Farm  Buildings  und  Covered 
Yards  formed  the  subject  of  very  instructive 
paper*  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  K. 
Waite  ond  Mr.  W.  P.  Price,  each  of  whom  is 
specially  qualified  to  expatiate  on  this  all-im¬ 
portant  subject  for  England.  Ensilage  and 
Cattle  Foods  formed  the  subject  of  two  useful 
papers  by  Mr.  James  Long  and  Professor 
Kincb.  The  ensilage  fever,  which  has  been  a 
sort  of  contagions  epidemic,  is  abating  some¬ 
what  in  England,  and  a  lew  fine  Summers 
would  probably  cause  it  to  die  out  utterly. 
Milk  from  the  Consumers’  Point  of  View  and 
Milk  Testing,  formed  the  basis  for  two  capital 
papers  by  Prof.  DeChaumont;  and  Mr.  M. 
Williams  gave  a  most  amusing  as  well  as  in¬ 
structive  axldreas  on  Milk  and  Cheese  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Art  of  Cooking.  Mr.  H.  M.  Jen¬ 
kins.  the  indefatigable  and  able  Secretary  of 
the  ltoyal  Agricultural  Society,  contributed  a 
suggestive  paper  on  Dairy  Schools;  and  the 
broad  topics  ol  cheese  and  butter  making, 
cheese  factories  and  creameries,  were  treated 
by  various  persons,  of  whom  1  had  the  honor 
to  be  one.  A  volume  containing  the  pupers 
ami  discussions  has  been  issued,  und  it  forms 
a  notable  and  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
dairy  literature  of  this  country.  The  Confer¬ 
ence,  we  hope,  will  be  held  annually. 

Surrey,  England. 


(Tlje  £»iinnc-l}en). 


DU  ROC-JERSEYS. 

FALSE  CLAIMS,  HISTORICAL  FACTS  AND 
CONCLUSIONS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

It  seems  strange  that  one  or  two  breeders  of 
red  hogs  in  New  Jersey  still  persist  in  putting 
into  their  advertisements  statements  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  untrue.  They  have 
been  called  upon  to  prove  their  assertions  by 
historical  facts,  but  have  never  responded.  The 
truth  is,  historical  facts  are  all  against  them. 
In  a  strict  sense  there  is  not  a  thoroughbred 
red  hog  in  America.  There  is  not  a  reputable 
breeder  who  would  guarantee  that  his  stock 
will  breed  free  from  marks  which  show  that 
they  are  to  some  extent  cross-bred.  The 
American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Association, 
which  completed  its  organization  last  Novem¬ 
ber  in  Chicago,  recognizes  this  fact  in  its 
standard  of  characteristic*.  This  association 
is  composed  of  both  Duroc  and  Jersey  Red 
breeders,  and  recognizing  that  both  of  these 
families  of  red  iiogs  are  descended  from  the 
same  original  stock  (Red  Berkshire),  they 
united  the  two  families  under  the  name  of 
Duroc-Jersey.  A  majority  of  the  breeders  in 
the  association  were  interested  in  and  were 
breeding  Jersey  lteds;  but  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  mat  the  Duroc  family  had  the  oldest 
authentic  history,  and  that  this  name  was 
also  the  oldest;  and,  in  fact,  red  hogs  in  New 
Jersey  were  called  Duroc  for  years  before 
the  nume  of  Jersey  Red  was  thought  of. 

1  have  often  stated  thut  the  name  Jersey 
Red  originated  with  the  late  J.  B.  Lyman, 
formerly  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  1  distinctly  recollect  hiscomiug  into 
New  York  one  morniug  from  New  Jersey, 
w  here  he  then  resided,  and  asking  me  how  I 
liked  the  name  of  “Jersey  Reds’- for  the  red 
hogs  of  Now  Jersey.  He  said  bethought  that 
would  be  a  good  nume.  This  was  about  15 
years  ugo.  Mr.  Clark  Pettit  now  claims  to 
have  “  the  original  stock”  of  Jersey  Reds,  and 
places  great  emphasis  on  now  breudiug  from 
“imported  stock,”  aud  “The  Dou.”  Mr. 
Pettit  has  been  called  upon  several  times 
to  tell  where  “  The  Dou”  aud  his  other  “im¬ 
ported  stock"  came  from,  and  where  they,  or 
he,  landed.  It  seems  never  to  have  entered 
the  prolific  mind  of  Mr.  Pettit  that  his  talk 
about  **  The  Don”  and  other  imported  stock 
is  ridiculously  inconsistent  with  his  other 
statements  thatthe  Jersey  Reds  are  pure-bred. 
If  this  is  a  New  Jersey  breed,  as  lie  claims, 
any  importation  whatever  would  result  in 
making  it  a  cross-breed.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  his  claim  that  only  his  red  bogs  are  pure f 

Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  Pettit,  that  it  is  hard 
to  reconcile  his  statements  iu  his  Authentic 
History  of  Forty  rive  Years,  his  crosses  of  im¬ 
ported  stock,  aud  his  eburges  in  his  Authentic 
History  that  the  breeders  of  Duroc  hogs  are 
frauds,  with  the  statement  of  David  Pettit  iu 
a  letter  to  me,  thirteen  years  ago,  that  he 
could  not  give  the  origiu  of  the  red  hogs  of 
New  Jersey.  David  Pettit  was  an  uncle  of 
Clark,  lived  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
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was  well  advanced  in  years,  aud  was  known 
all  over  New  Jersey  as  a  gentleman  of  high 
character.  Neither  Mr.  Pettit  nor  any  other 
breeder  has  any  right  to  claim  exclusive  puri¬ 
ty  of  blood :  the  most  any  of  them  have  done, 
has  been,  for  comparatively  a  few  years,  to 
select  t,he  best  specimens  of  red  hogs  in  their 
respective  localities,  breed  them  together  and 
select  from  the  offspring  such  as  suited  their 
fancy.  They  have  also  obtained  breeding 
stock  from  each  other,  and  in  some  instances 
exchanges  have  been  made  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  Duroc  breeders 
were  the  first  to  agree  upon  astandurd,  which, 
with  some  slight  changes,  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Duroc-Jersey  Association,  and  was 
first  printed  in  the  Rural  New- Yorker 
several  years  ago.  Previous  to  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Swine-Breeders’  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1871,  the  Poland-Chinas  were  known 
by  several  names  aud  were  not  uuiforin  iu 
appearance,  neither  were  they  pure  bred,  os 
a  breed.  The  adoption  of  a  standard  by  this 
convention,  led  to  a  uniformity  of  name  and 
breeding  in  the  difl’ereut  families  and  to  an 
improvement  in  the  blood;  this  is  precisely 
what  the  American  Duroc-Jersey  Association 
has  undertaken  to  do  with  the  red  bogs  of  this 
couutry.  In  their  hands,  they  will  soon  be 
bred  so  uniformly  and  lie  so  perfected  that 
they  will  not  only  become  thorough  bred,  but 
they  will  be  recognized  as  having  sujierior 
merits,  and  all  the  attempts  to  stop  the  tide 
will  be  fruitless.  Their  strong  blood  is  needed 
to  give  additional  stamina  to  the  swine  of  this 
country,  to  finable  them  the  better  to  resist 
diseases.  The  standard  means  a  perfect  hog, 
and  sozealouB  and  faithful  have  been  some  of 
the  breeders,  that  already  their  hogs  conform 
to  it  iu  a  marked  degree. 

BONES  AND  RIND,  OR  MEAT. 


Tastes  do  differ,  and  no  mistake;  and  I 
never  saw  a  man  exhibit  worse  “taste”  iu  try¬ 
ing  to  sustain  a  bad  position  tlmn  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  (p.  462),  when  be  says  “Early  maturity 
and  good  meat  do  not  go  together,”  aud  that 
the  Southern  “landpikes”  make  superior  pork. 

1  expect  next  to  hear  him  advocating  Texan 
“Long  horns”  and  Mexican  "Jumpers”  as  su¬ 
perior  to  the  finest  Short  horns  and  South 
Downs  as  beef  and  mutton  producers.  Men 
usually  pay  a  price  something  in  proportion 
to  the  extent,  to  which  their  taste  is  pleased, 
and  when  they  pay  a  cent  per  pound  more  tor 
Berkshire  meat  than  for  the  coarse  boned, 
rind-growing  “laud-pikis,”  or  from  half  to 
one  cent  per  pound  more  for  Essex  than 
Berkahires,  it  must  lie  because  their  taste  pre¬ 
fers  thin-skinned,  fine-grained,  juicy  moat,  to 
bones,  gristle  and  skin,  and  the  Doctor  is  al¬ 
most  old  enough  to  know  it.  The  panegyric 
of  the  Yankee  Editor  reminds  me  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley,  who,  when  going  to  California 
“overland”  in  pro  railroad  days,  found  a 
grape  which  to  his  taste  was  most  delicious. 
But  when  at  great,  trouble  aud  expense  he  had 
procured  and  planted  a  vine  iu  his  garden, 
and  it  had  borne  fruit,  to  his  great  surprise  he 
found  it  utterly  uneatable,  his  only  explana¬ 
tion  was,  that  when  eating  it  in  the  mountains 
he  had  been  half  starved.  rustic. 


A  PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT. 

I  wish  Prof.  Sanborn  would  make  this  ex¬ 
periment:— Put  two  Essex  or  Small  Yorkshire 
pigs  iu  one  pen  and  one  Duroc  Jersey  of  the 
same  age  in  auother,and  give  the  last  as  much 
food  as  the  other  two.  When  nine  months  of 
age,  kill  them  all,  and  see  what  the  difference 
will  be  iu  the  weight  of  offal,  hams,  lard,  suet, 
pork,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  entire  weight  of  the 
carcasses.  The  pigs  should  be  taken  from  the 
sows  before  being  weaned  aud  when  four  to 
six  weeks  of  age.  F.  d.  c. 
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SORGHUM: 
its  growth  and  the  manufacture  of 

SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— THE  WHOLE  STORY.— IV 


PROF.  H.  W.  WILEY. 


REMOVAL  OF  IMPURITIES  FROM  JUICE. 


SIRUP. 

The  purification  of  the  expressed  juice  is 
accomplished  iu  two  ways — mechanical  aud 
chemical.  The  juice,  as  it  flows  from  the  mil), 
should  be  passed  through  a  wire  gauze  strainer, 
the  meshes  Of  which  are  about  three-quarters 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cane  seed.  This  kind 
of  strainer  is  better  than  bags,  or  barrels  of 
straw  or  any  of  the  other  numerous  devices  in 
use.  A  little  attention  to  a  sieve  of  this  kind 
will  preveut  its  clogging,  and  it  is  always  easy 
to  clean  or  repair  it.  As  the  juice  leaves  this 
strainer  it  is  free  from  seed,  fragments  of 
blades,  aud  bagasse,  and  any  other  particles 
of  matter  larger  than  the  meshes. 

The  apparatus  of  the  factory  should  be  so 


arranged  that  the  juice  will  not  have  to  be 
kept  more  thau  an  hour  before  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  heat.  Where  sulphur  is 
used,  as  hereafter  described,  the  juice  can  be 
left  longer  without  danger.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  mill  placed  on  higher  ground  than  the 
tanks  and  evaporators,  so  that  the  juice  will 
not  have  to  be  pumped  or  lifted  until  it  runs 
from  the  evaporator  into  the  cooling  tank. 
This  disposition  of  apparatus  is  easily  made  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  convenient  hill-side. 

The  exit  valve  from  the  receiving  tank 
should  lie  placed  an  nich-and  a-halr  above  the 
bottom,  aud  the  tank  should  slightly  incline 
towards  the  exit,  so  that  all  matters  heavier 
than  the  juice,  such  as  sand,  clay,  etc.,  will 
sink  to  the  bottom,  carrying  much  of  the 
organic  impurity  which  the  juice  may  contain, 
and  there  remain.  At  the  end  of  each  day’s 
work  the  operator  should  dean  this  tank,  and 
he  will  l>e  surprised  to  find  the  large  amount 
of  matter  in  the  bottom,  which  otherwise 
would  have  passed  into  the  sirup.  From  this 
point  two  methods  arc  generally  followed:  1. 
the  juice  Is  purified  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and, 

2,  by  the  aid  of  heat  aud  chemicals. 

Beforp  discussing  these  two  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  it  is  advisable  to  state  what  the  sub¬ 
stances  are.  which  should  be  removed,  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  sirup.  The  juice,  as  it  flows 
from  average  ripe  cane  contains,  about  12  per 
cent,  of  sugar  and  88  of  water  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  not  sugar.  The  excess  of  water  is  re¬ 
moved  by  evaporation,  but  the  “substances 
not  sugar”  will  be  fouud  in  the  sirup,  unless 
removed  before  or  during  the  process  of  con¬ 
centration.  These  substances  arc  vegetable 
acids,  free  and  combined;  starch,  soluble  and 
insoluble;  gums;  coloring  matters;  and  bodies 
containing  nitrogen  (albuminoids).  The  small 
amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  juice  may 
be  neglected.  As  far  as  sirup  is  concerned, 
the  starch  and  gums  are  not  injurious,  and, 
therefore,  they  may  be  considered  a*  giving 
us  no  further  trouble. 

Let  us  consider  the  method  where  no  chemi¬ 
cals  are  employed.  The  juice  is  run  from  the 
receiving  lank  into  a  “defecator.”  This  is  a 
vessel  which  should  hold  all  the  juice  the  mill 
can  express  in  an  hour,  it  is  liest  to  have  it 
over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  or,  in  larger 
works,  to  have  a  separate  furnace  for  it. 
When  the  proper  amount  of  juice  lias  been 
admitted,  it  should  be  heated  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  uutil  the  boiling  point  is  reached;  but  it 
should  not  In’  allowed  to  boil.  To  avoid  this 
the  defecator  should  bo  double,  aud  the  appa¬ 
ratus  be  so  arranged  that  one  can  be  lifted 
from  the  furnace  by  a  pulley  and  the  second 
one  put  III  its  place.  After  the  pan  has  been 
removed  from  the  fire,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  By  this  time  its 
contents  will  have  separated  into  three  distinct 
layers— a  thick  blanket  of  scum  above;  the 
purified  juice  in  the  center;  utida  slimy,  dirty 
deposit  on  the  liottoin  of  the  pau.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  not  ullowing  the  contents  of  the 
defecator  to  boil  is  now  uppareut;  boiling 
thoroughly  mixes  the  three  layers  just  des¬ 
cribed,  and  their  separation  thereafter  is  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  and  imperfect.  The  defecator 
should  have  an  exit  valve  arranged  as  in  the 
receiving  tank,  so  that  after  the  scum  has  been 
carefully  removed,  the  clear  juice  can  be 
drawn  oft  without,  disturbing  the  deposited 
matter  at  the  bottom. 

Hence  the  juice  passes  to  the  evaporators. 
It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  here  the  merits 
of  the  huudi-eds  of  different  evaporators  now 
on  the  market.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  points 
of  excellence:  but  I  have  little  faith  iu  the 
claims  of  any  which ‘propose*  to  make  good 
sirup,  unless  the  preliminaries  which  I  have 
just  described  are  rigidly  carried  out. 

Oue  thiug.  however,  the  evaporator  should 
do— i.  e..,  work  rapidly—  boil  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  scorching  the  sirup.  This  is  a 
rule  which  is  always  good  with  every  kind  of 
apparatus.  The  old-fashioned  Cook  evapo¬ 
rator.  which  now  can  be  made  and  used  with¬ 
out,  payment  of  royalty,  will,  l  think,  be  found 
as  good  as  any ;  aud  will  certainly,  with  proper 
care,  make  excellent  sirup  with  well  defecated 
juices.  But  used  as  it  generally  is,  with  the 
un defecated  juice  running  in. and  the  sirup  run¬ 
ning  out,  the  product  is  utterly  vile,  however 
fair  in  appearance  it  may  be.  Sirup  made  as 
above  is  light  iu  color  and  nice  in  appearance, 
and  for  cooking  purposes  is  excellent.  Gen¬ 
erally,  too,  on  account  of  its  appearance,  it  will 
command  a  good  price  in  the  local  markets. 
But,  it  still  contains,  now  in  a  concentrated 
form,  all  of  the  acids  which  were  present  in 
the  juice,  which  give  it  an  unpleasant  flavor, 
known  as  the  “sorghum  taste."  It  also  con¬ 
tains  much  of  the  albumen  which  is  not  coag¬ 
ulated  by  heat,  aud  this  causes  it  to  ferment 
easily  iu  warm  weather.  To  obtain  a  sirup 
free  from  these  objectionable  qualities,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  certain  chemicals  in  the  act 
of  purification,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  second  method. 

Long  experience  aud  scientific  investigation 
have  shown  that  there  are  only  two  chemicals 


which  are  worthy  of  attention  here:  lime  and 
sulphur.  These  may  be  used  separately,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  combining 
them. 


A  SIMPLE  CORN-SLICER. 


Mr.  n.  W.  Davis,  who  operates  a  large 
evaporating  establishment  at  Lapeer,  Mich., 
and  whoso  evaporated  coni  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market,  presented  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  a  slicer  for  cutting  com  from  the 
cob,  which,  he  said,  he  had  found  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  elaborate  and  expensive  slicer.? 
he  had  tried.  We  have  prepared  a  cut  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
(Fig.  200).  In  the  figure,  a  represents  a 


board  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  b 
one  half  an  inch  thick.  These  are  fastened 
into  the  sides  c,  so  that  the  ends  will  be  one 
inch  apart.  In  the  sides  are  cut  two  openings, 
d,  about  oue  half  inch  wide  and  long  enough 
to  receive  an  ordinary  butcher's  knife  e, 
whose  upper  edge  is  level  with  the  board  a. 
In  this  is  inserted  a  knife  e,  level  with, 
and  its  back  resting  against  the  board  a, 
being  held  iu  place  by  wedges  inserted  in  be¬ 
neath  it.  A  spud,  f,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
one-fourtli  inch  iron,  one  foot  long,  sharpened 
at  oue  end  and  provided  with  a  handle,  com¬ 
pletes  the  slicer.  In  using  it.  the  box  is  held 
over  a  pan  or  nailed  to  a  receiving  box  and  an 
ear  of  corn  stuck  on  to  the  spud  aud  pushed 
against  the  knife.  In  this  way  the  corn  can 
be  cut  very  perfectly  and  rapidly. 

Mr.  Davis  believes  that  better  dried  corn 
can  be  produced  by  inserting  two  knives,  one 
above  the  other,  so  as  to  divide  the  grains  into 
smaller  pieces. 


tlurfll  (Topics. 


FALL  FALLOWING. 


It  is  singular  a  fanning  process  should  be 
so  little  understood  aud  practiced,  that  is  so 
thoroughly  efficient  in  ridding  land  of  all  per¬ 
nicious  weeds,  und  which  so  perfectly  fits  it 
for  the  production  of  a  profitable  spring  crop, 
and  especially  is  this  true  if  the  fall-fallowing 
succeeds  the  cuttiug  of  the  grass  on  meadow 
land. 

By  fall-fallowing.  I  mean  plowing  in  July 
or  August,  and  from  that  time  forth  keeping 
the  surface  so  well  cultivated  as  to  kill  all 
weeds  that  vegetate,  and  to  keep  bringing 
fresh  seeds  within  vegetating  distance  of  the 
surface  This,  with  the  warm  weather  and 
the  “  latter  rains,”  causes  nearly  all  weed  seeds 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  surface  to 
grow,  aud  destroys  the  product. 

Few  weeds  ripen  their  seeds  before  the 
proper  baying  rime,  and  after  they  are  cut 
off  and  removed  in  the  hay,  very  few  will 
make  sufficient  growth  to  blossom  and  mature 
seeds  before  the  middle  or  last  of  August;  at 
or  before  which  time  the  ground  should  be 
plowed,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  every 
green  thing  is  turned  under  and  covered  with 
soil.  Even  though  a  seed  be  sufficiently 
matured  so  that  if  the  plant  be  cut  and  left 
to  dry  on  the  surface,  it  would  germinate,  by 
being  covered  together  with  the  mass  of  suc¬ 
culent  growth  und  the  roots,  the  fermentation 
that  take?  place  will  destroy  its  vitality  and 
cause  it  to  decay  with  the  rest. 

Iu  case  of  the  summer -fallow,  we  have  to 
plow  early  and  plow  several  times,  besides 
the  very  many  harrowing?  aud  cultivatiugs, 
taking  the  whole  Summer  and  involving  a 
loss  of  one  crop  aud  great  labor;  but  with  the 
fall-fallow,  we  first  get  our  hay  crop  and  then 
plow  only  once,  and  have  no  more  labor  with 
harrow  and  cultivator  thau  in  the  same 
length  of  ti  me  with  the  summer-fallow.  No  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  so  perfectly  destructive  to  peren¬ 
nial  weeds;  by  cutting  the huy  early, tbe  weeds 
are  cut  before  maturity,  and  most  growth  of 
top  up  to  that  time  ouly  serves  to  exhaust  the 
vitality  of  the  roots:  if  then  taken  off,  but 
feeble  growth  is  afterward  made,  and  the 
subsequent  plowing  and  continuous  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  sure  destruction  to  all.  Fall-fallow¬ 
ing  not  ouly  cleans  the  land,  but  it  enriches 
it;  by  allowing  the  clover  to  attain  full  size, 
the  largest  root  growth  is  secured,  aud  in  a 
short  time  after  haying,  if  not  pastured  (and 
it  should  not  be),  in  favorable  seasons  a  large 
second  growth  is  secured  to  be  turned  under 
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aud  this  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
decaying  and  enriching  the  soil,  and  when 
plowed  up  in  the  Spring,  it  forms  the  best  of 
all  preparations  for  a  paying  crop  of  barley, 
oats  or  early  potatoes. 

It  is  surprising  how  prone  men  are  to  per¬ 
sist  in  t'ie  old  fogy,  expensive,  soil  exhausting 
system  of  summer  fallowing  when  a  way  so 
much  quicker  and  better  exists  for  cleaning 
their  land.  rustic. 


“Mem phremagog  Seed  Farm,”  and  have  him 
show  me  any  new  kiuks  he  may  have  in  root¬ 
growing.  T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

Newport,  Vt 


when  I  had  takeu  up  the  hill  proper,  I  noticed 
several  fibers  and  iu  pulling  them  up  I  found 
good-sized  tubers  six  and  ten  iuehes  apart  until 
1  had  dug  37  inches  before  I  got  the  last  tuber 
and  end  of  the  fiber.  Other  fibers  ran  15,  88, 
and  37  inches,  aud,  like  the  first,  had  tubers 
at  intervals.  None  of  the  tubers  were  more 
than  from  one  to  three  inches  in  depth;  in 
fact,  some  were  scarcely  covered.  Another 
hill  that  looked  decidedly  more  promising,  and 
made  tops  double  the  size  of  those  of  the 
others,  had  but  three  potatoes,  at  the  depth  of 
one  foot.  These  were  deep  eyed,  and  really 
looked  like  another  variety,  Iu  digging 
where  the  seedlings  grew  last  year,  the  first, 
dug  were  near  the  surface,  none  being  more 
than  three  inches  deep,  and  there  were  1 1 
good-sized,  smooth  tubers.  The  next,  as  in  the 


began.  A  late  Spring  followed  an  unusually 
severe  Wiuter  in  this  latitude,  and  as  all  my 
vines  were  without  protection,  1  was  anxious 
for  the  outcome.  The  Souhegau  wintered 
without  losing  a  tip.  and  bore  a  remarkable 
crop  of  large,  firm  berries.  The  Gregg  was 
badly  winter-killed,  aud  what  escaped  failed 
to  properly  mature  the  berries.  My  short, 
experience  with  the  Gregg  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  it  requires  exceedingly  close  pruning 

to  ripen  its  wood,  and  unusual  care  to  mature 
its  fruit.  While  t  have  great  respeet  for  it 
as  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  highly  prize  its 
large,  fine  fruit,  I  should  discard  it  for  the 
reasons  above  named.  The  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter,  Doolittle,  Turner,  and  others  were  badly 
injured  by  worms,  aud  did  not  fruit  as  well  as 
anticipated.  The  Sonhegan  will  stand  80 
degrees  below  zero  without  injury,  and  has 
thus  far  beeu  proof  against  the  ravages  of 
insects,  rt,  is  the  most  prolific  bearer  1  have 
evei  seen,  and  its  early  rinenitie'  mmht.ips 


WHY  DON'T  FARMERS  GROW  MAN 
GELS!” 


I  wish  the  writers  of  the  Rural  corps 
could  meet  together  and  become  personally 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Why  can’t  we 
have  a  Rural  convention?  We  should  then, 
in  our  discussion,  not  be  liable  to  make  the 
mistakes  about  each  other  that  some  of  us  do, 
and  that  J.  B.  B.  makes  about  me  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  July  20.  Iu  short,  his  remarks,  under 


the  North  Star  Seed  Farms  as  “  the  earliest 
good  sweet  corn  known.”  a  week  ahead  of 
the  Early  Minnesota.  Weight  of  100  kernels, 
320  grains.  (Described  ears,  from  North  Star 
Seed  Farms.) 

PROBABLY  BELONGING  TO  SECTION  A. 

Early  Boynton.  Introduced  by  Ferry  & 
Co.  in  1877,  and  one  of  the  earliest  sweet  sorts: 
the  ears  are  small,  cylindrical,  rather  pointed, 
and,  when  mature,  crimped.  Ferry’s  Cata¬ 
logue.  1884. 

SECTION  B. 

Twelve-rowed;  ears  slightly  tapering;  ear 
stalk  rather  largo  to  large;  kernels  crinkled 
and  crimped,  (u  general  more  so  than  in  Class 
A;  in  contact,  the  sides  straight,  the  summit 
more  or  less  rounded;  colors  various.  Riant, 
medium  to  largo.  Season  medium  to  late. 

WHITE  COB  AND  WHITrSH- AMBER  KERNEL. 

6.  a.  Genesee  Early,  Fig.  200.  syu.,  Eur- 
ly  Genesee.  Introduced  in  1883,  and  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  Minnesota  Early  and  Am¬ 
ber  Cream.  Ears  six  to  seven  inches  long, 
and  about,  I  %  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  cylin¬ 
drical  but  tapering  in  the  upper  half,  12-row- 
ed,  with  a  medium-large  ear-stalk.  Kernels 
blunt,  wedge  shaped,  with  slightly  rounded 
summits,  hut  with  a  tendency  to  form  a  shal¬ 
low,  angular  furrow  between  the  rows,  closely 
and  compactly  set,  rounding  over  the  butt 
and  nearly  filling  at  the  tip,  of  a  whitish-am¬ 
ber  color.  According  to  Bliss,  it  Is  earlier 
than  the  Minnesota  Early.  The  weights  of 
100  kernels  from  two  ears  were  297  aud  300 
grains  respectively.  (Described  ears,  from 
one  seedsman  in  one  collection,) 

7.  Crosby’s  Early,  Fig.  267.  syn.,  Extra 
Early  Crosby,  Crosby’s  Early  Twelve-rowed, 
Boston  Market.  Introduced  about  1860.  Ears 
six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  about  l)f  to  1% 
inch  in  diameter,  slightly  tapering,  12- 
rowed.  with  large  ear-stalk.  Kernels  blunt, 
wedge-shaped,  slightly  rounding  at  the  sum¬ 
mit,  with  a  tendency  to  form  a  shallow,  an¬ 
gular  furrow  between  the  rows,  deeper  than 
broail,  of  whitish- amber  color.  Plant  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  prolific,  bearing  its  ears  low  down. 
Apparently  derived  from  a  crass  with  a  Sec¬ 
tion  G.  type.  Average  weight  of  100  kernels, 
312  grains;  the  extremes  iu  twelve  suinples. 
262  aud  344  grains.  (Described  ears,  from 
seven  different  seedsmen,  in  twelve  collec¬ 
tions,  and -Station  crop.) 

13.  Moore’s  Early  Concord.  Fig.  268, 
syn.,  Moore's  Early.  Moore’s  Concord,  Early 
Concord.  Originated  by  J.  B.  Moore,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  its  claimed  parentage  being 
Crosby’s  Early  and  Burr’s  Improved.  It  was 
first  crossed  in  1865,  and  again  in  1867,  and  in 
1869  exhibited,  but  its  character  was  not  then 
permanently  fixed.  If  this  lie  so,  we  have  a 
hybrid  between  corns  belonging  to  Classes  B 
and  C,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ear  seems 
so  to  indicate.  Ears  six  to  eight  iuchs  long, 
and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  tapering, 
rather  pointed  at  the  tip,  twelve-rowed,  often 
more,  ear-stalk  not  small  or  even  large.  Ker¬ 
nels  not  closely  set,  crimped  deeper  than 
broad,  with  more  or  less  rounded  summits,  of 
whitish  amber  color.  Plant  seven  to  1%  feet 
high,  prolific,  hearing  its  ears  low  down.  Av¬ 
erage  weight  of  100  kernels,  310  grains;  the 
extremes  in  six  samples  being  235  and  361 
grains.  (Described  ears,  from  three  diil'erent 
seedsmen,  in  six  collections,  aud  Station  crop.) 


Red  River, 


the  above  heading,  are  about  all  wrong.  He 
says  that  every  farmer  knows  that  farm  help 
are  not  averse  to  working  on  farms  where  roots 
are  grown  oxteusively.  Does  not  J.  B.  B. 
know  that  the  failure  of  the  beet-sugar  exper¬ 
iment,  m  Now  England  was  solely  due  to  the 
aversion,  not  only  of  the  help,  but  of  the  far¬ 
mers  and  their  sons,  to  the  “knee  and-flnger 
work”  of  the  sugar-beet  field  ?  One  thing  only 
he  is  right  about — few  of  our  farmers  know 
how  to  grow  roots  so  as  to  avoid  the  vast 
amount  of  this  kueo-and-finger  work  that  is 
unnecessary.  If  J.  B.  B.  will  give  us  in  the 
Rural  a  sound,  practical  article  on  this  point, 
I  shull,  no  doubt,  with  muny  others,  lie  bone- 
fited  by  his  instructions,  for  although  I  have 
been  a  truck  farmer  and  seed-grower  now  for 
uearly  30  years,  t  hope  I  am  not  yet  too  old 
to  learn.  I  am  certainly  willing. 

J.  B.  B.  urges  me,  as  a  disciple  of  ensilage, 


Crosby’s.  Fig.  267. 

former  case,  made  a  fine  show;  but  I  had  to 
dig  11  inches  deep  to  get  three  small  tubers 
and  one  large  one.  They  had  deep  eyes,  as  in 
the  former  case.  All  the  seedlings  raised  last 
season  were  remarkably  smooth,  with  the 
eyes  on  the  surface.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
fine  and  good  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight 
inches.  The  ground  had  a  stiff1  brick  clay 
suhsoil. 

The  question  now  arises:  Does  deep  planting 
iu  a  heavy  day  soil  produce  coarse  growth 
and  deep  eyes?  Again,  does  not  the  growth 
of  the  libel's  in  the  former  case  settle  the 
question  as  to  how  potatoes  mix  in  the  hill? 
It  seems  to  show  clearly  that  fibers  will  run 
to  adjacent  rows,  and  there  coming  in  contact 
with  manure  or  fertilizer,  expand  and  form 


uy  cneanove  heading 
my  mind  lately  nearly  every  time 
f  have  crossed  the  remnant  of 
what  was  my  strawberry  field. 
Webster  says  a  pistillate  blos¬ 
som  is  one  destitute  of  stam¬ 
ens;  but  botanists  all  agree 
Glut  st, aanuis  are  necessary 
K,  for  the  self  fertilization  of  the 
$j!l<  blossom;  such  being  the  case, 
IK*  why  call  .strawberries  like 
|fe\  Manchester  and  ( 

■a?!-  tilln.r.ii V 


rescent  pis- 
How  do  1  know  that 
Gi<*y  are  self-fertilizing?  may 
be  asked.  Lot  me  relate  a 
jf  facts,  and  if  a  somewhat 
limited  experience  in  straw¬ 
berry  culture  has  Jed  me  to 
mm  form  wrong  conclusions,  then 

will  some  one  kindly  correct 
me?  I  have,  or  rutber  had 
last  Autumn,  a  half-acre  field  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  consisting  mostly  of  Crescent  and  Man¬ 
chester.  with  a  few  rows  of  Bill  well  and 
Charles  Downing  for  fertilizers  of  the  iirst- 
nutned.  For  the  third  Winter  in  succes¬ 
sion  my  strawberries  winter  killed  badly. 
1  bo  Bidwoll  and  Downing  were  almost 
completely  destroyed ;  the  others  were  less 
injured.  Ihe  past  Spring  the  plow  was  run 
through,  turning  under  the  Bidwell  and 
Downing,  thus  leaving  me  nothing  but  the  so- 
called  pistillate  plants.  1  did  this  not  expect¬ 
ing  to  obtain  fruit  this  year,  but  intending  to 
plant  new  and  hardier  varieties  of  perfect- 
tlowering  kiudsthe  present  season. 

Speaking  of  what  I  had  done  to  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  the  well-known  contributor  to  the 
Rural,  he  replied,  “I  think  you  will  find 
the  Crescents  to  he  fertilized  by  wild  straw¬ 
berries;  both  kinds  bloom  about  the  same 
time.”  The  cultivated  strawberries,  however, 
retarded  by  the  injuries  they  had  received 
during  the  Winter,  did  not  come  into  bloom 
Until  after  the  lust  wild  strawberry  blossom 
was  gone;  yet  I  never  saw  strawberry  plants 
more  heavily  laden  with  lrnit  then  these  same 
Manchesters  and  Crescents  were  this  year. 


Genesee  Early. 


not  to  throw  discouragement  on  root-grow¬ 
ing.  This  made  me  “latT  right  eout,”  for, 
with  my  home  trade  here  in  Vermont  in  tur¬ 
nip,  mangel  and  sugar  beet  seed  of  my  own 
growing  reduced  one  half  by  the  ensilage 
craze  (ttisour  root  growing  farmers  generally 
who  have  taken  up  ensilage,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  tin-  kuec-and  finger  work),  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  I  should  be  going  against  my  own 
interest  to  such  an  extent  as  that.  I  should 
expect  my  family  would  be  consulting  about 
takiug  me  to  the  Brattleboro’  Asylum,  if  that 
were  true.  Having  lost  some  of  my  best  help, 
time  and  time  again,  because  I  grow  so  many 
roots,  and  they  “want  to  work  on  farms  where 
they  can  work  standing  up,”  and  finding  that 
§10  a  month  extra  will  not  retain  some  of 
them,  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
what  I  said  on  this  matter.  At  any  rate,  if  I 
am  wrong,  it  is  not  for  want  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  as  J.  B.  B.  thinks.  He  does  not  give 
his  address,  but  if  he  lives  near  enough,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  welcome  him  to  the 


Moore  s  Earlv  Concord, 


tubers,  aud  these  give  rise  to  the  reports  that 
varieties  do  mix  in  the  row  from  contact  of 
tops  or  blossoms,  which  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
New  Castle  Co.,  Del.  r.  p.  greenleaf. 


in  uie  opring  oi  iw  several  potatoes  came 
up  where  Wall’s  Orange  grew  the  previous 
year,  and  there  having  beeu  uo  others  in  the 
ground  or  near  them  for  several  years,  I 
allowed  them  to  gro  »v ;  and  also  some  that  came 
up  on  a  plot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  some  seedlings  grew.  Last  Fall  I 
dug  them  with  the  following  result:  the  yield 
was  very  large,  one  stalk  in  particular  giving 
30  good-sized  tubers,  the  largest  weighing  8j^ 
ounces;  but  what  most  surprised  me  was  that 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  STRAWBERRIES 
AND  GRAPES  IN  INDIANA. 


R.  W.  Smith,  in  a  late  Rural,  speaks  of 
gathering  his  first  raspberries  on  June  15. 
These  were  Hausells.  On  June  10  1  gathered 
my  first  berries,  and  these  were  from  the  Sou- 


J 
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Examining  the  blossoms  of  tha  Crescents,  I 
found  a  few  of  what  would  seem  to  be  imper¬ 
fectly  developed  stamens,  so  few  and  so  small 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  observer,  unless  he  examined  closely;  yet  it 
seems  that  they  were  sufficient  for  self-fertili¬ 
zation.  With  the  Mancbesters  the  case  was 
different;  not  the  slightest  rudiment  of  a  sta¬ 
men  was  visible,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
blossom  that  has  failed  to  set  its  fruit.  Possi¬ 
bly  sufficient  pollen  was  obtained  from  the 
near-by  Crescents  to  fertilize  the  Manchester*. 
If  such  was  not  the  case,  if  the  Manchester  has 
also  proved  self-fertilizing,  then  I  repeat,  how 
are  we  to  distinguish  a  perfect  from  uu  imper¬ 
fect  blossom?  -4~  °-  B- 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

[Tbi*  is  an  interesting  letter,  as  it  shows 
how  little  pollen  may  serve  to  fertilize  many 
pistils.  No  doubt  there  are  perfect  flowers 
among  the  Manchester.!;  perhaps  an  occasion¬ 
al  seedling  may  assist.  We  have  often  seen 
fully  developed  anthers  upon  so-called  pistil- 

lates.— Eds.J 

- »  - 

BERRY  NOTES  FROM  MICHIGAN. 


I  think  more  of  the  Ohio  Black- cap  than 
ever;  it  is  of  such  excellent  quality,  besides 
all  the  other  good  things  I  have  said  about  it. 
The  Soubegau  disappoints  me.  I  had 
quite  a  lot  of  them  ripe  before  any  of  the 
other  Black  cups,  and  wo  could  hardly  eat 
them;  they  are  not  even  good  enough  to  sell, 
to  suy  nothing  about  eating  them  ourselves,  or 
giving  them  to  our  friends.  Shaffer’s  is  the 
best  market  berry  I  have:  last  year  I  sold  a 
few  for  canning  purposes  to  people  of  good 
sense,  and  this  year  they  were  in  great  demand 
at  the  price  of  the  best  reds.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  best  canning  berry  we  have. 

1  planted  Co  wing’s  Seedling  Strawberry 
witli  25  other  sorts,  and  allowed  friends,  on 
going  through  the  plot,  to  taste  of  all  and  vote 
as  to  quality;  Cowing’s  was  ahead  of  every, 
thing.  I  picked  out  eight  of  the  best  sorbs  and 
planted  them  on  a  larger  scale,  and  our  fami¬ 
lies  always  keep  the  Cowing’s  clean  of  ripe 
berries.  Why  has  this  old  berry  been  so  ne 
glected?  1  grew  it  at  Lansiug  some  years  ago 
upon  clay  loam;  it  was  of  the  same  good 
quality,  but  assumed  monstrous  shapes;  no 
worse  than  Kharpleas,  however;  upon  the  sand 
it  is  very  comely.  Were  1  to  name  the  straw¬ 
berry  "grade  marks”  iu  the  order  of  their 
importance,  I  should  put  comeliness  among 
the  first.  I  thiuk  only  quality  and  color  come 
before  it. 

CHAS.  W.  GARFIELD. 


*t  is  quite  as  common  and  destructive  as  8. 
Candida.  The  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  who 
was  a  skilled  observer  and  experienced  collec¬ 
tor,  told  me,  some  years  since,  that  he  knew 
of  no  case  where  8.  erelata  had  been  noticed 
working  on  the  apple.  The  fact  that 
this  beetle  is  not  considered  by  Riley,  Fitcb- 
Saunders,  etc.,  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sanborn  is  shared  by  the 
others. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  beetle  (Fig.  270)  like  8.  Candida,  is 
from  three-fourths  to 


PEAS. 

In  the  Rdral  of  July  5th,  pugc  429,  1  gave 
a  few  notes  of  my  experience  with  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  Pea;  1  should  have  added  to 
the  list  of  peas  therein  mentioned  as  planted 
on  March  29th,  Laxton’s  Long  Pod  and  Hors- 
ford’s  Market  Garden.  The  peas  on  the  Long 
Pod  were  of  a  size  suitable  for  use  on  June 
15th,  ami  those  on  the  Market  Gardeuou  June 
20th.  As  the  Long  Pod  is  so  well  known,  Ido 
not  think  it  necessary  to  describe  it  further 
than  to  say  that  it  is  decidedly  more  prolific 
than  the  Market  Garden.  With  me  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  attained  the  hight  of  two  feet.,  the 
vinos  averaging  twelve  pods  each,  moat  of 
the  pods  coutaiuiug  seven  peas.  How  it  com¬ 
pares  ns  regards  flavor  with  the  Long  Pod  I, 
of  course,  am  unable  to  say ;  but  if  it  should 
prove  to  bu  of  superior  quality,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  decided  acquisition;  otherwise 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will  supersede  many 
of  our  popular  sorts.  There  are  so  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  pens  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  beginner  to 
make  a  proper  selection,  I  am  much  pleased 
with  Carter's  Telephone,  which  1  grew  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  Why  is  the  old 
Yorkshire  Hero  so  little  cultivated  now?  I 
find  that  for  productiveness  and  delicious 
quality  few,  if  any,  of  our  newer  varieties 
equal  this.  It  grows  about  three  feet  in  hight, 
and  succeeds  for  the  main  or  general  crop. 

CHAS.  E.  PARNELL 


SAPKRDA  CllKLATA. 

Fig.  270. 


seven-eights  of  an  inch 
long,  and  brown, mark¬ 
ed  with  white,  though 
[the  white  is  not  so  pro¬ 
minent,  and  instead  of 
white  lines,  as  seen  in 
8.  Candida,  extending 
from  the  front  of  the 
head  to  the  tip  of  the 
elytra  or  wing-covers, 
they  are  only  represent 
ed  by  lines  across  the  thorax  and  while  spots 
on  each  elytra,  one  in  the  middle,  notched  in 
both  ends, and  one  near  the  tip,  notched  or  cres¬ 
cent-shaped  on  the  inner  posterior  angle.  The 
head,  antenme  and  legs  are  all  brown,  w'hile  a 
broad,  brown  central  stripe  extends  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  veutral  or  undersurface 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  In  tbe  8.  Can¬ 
dida,  the  head  is  striped  above  on  each  side 
with  white,  while  the  antenn®,  legs  and  entire 
under  surface  ore  w  bite. 

The  cylindrical,  footless  larva  and  the  pnpa 
are  almost  entirely  alike  in  both  species,  as  are 
also  the  habits.  The  egg*  are  laid  in  June  on 
the  trunk  and  main  branches  of  the  apple 
trees,  wild  crab  apples,  June-berry  and  wild 
thorn.  (For  method  of  ovaposition  see  R.  N.- 
Y.  Vol.  42.  p.  132  )  The  common  remark  that 
these  beetles  lay  their  eggs  near  the  base  of 
the  trees,  is  not  correct.  Both  species  fre¬ 
quently  lay  the  eggs  on  the  branches  or  high 
up  on  the  trunks.  The  larva-  live  and  out  for 
three  years  In  the  tunnels  which  they  form. 
ThiB  is  not  a  guess,  as  some  writers  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  a*  I  have  found  all  three  sizes 
jn  the  early  Spring,  and  also  in  the  Autumn. 

These  beetle*,  which  belong  to  the  long-horn¬ 
ed  family  of  beetle*, are  very  different  from  the 
big-beaded  borers.  These  latter  are  Bupres- 
tians;  work  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  trees, 
tuuucl  many  of  our  forest  trees,  as  the  oak 
and  the  maple,  as  well  as  the  fruit  trees;  eat, 
for  the  most  part,  only  just  beneath  the  bark 
— though  I  have  known  them  to  bore  entirely 
through  a  young  apple  tree  which  was  two  c. 
m.  (3-10  inch)  iu  diameter— -feed  only  one  year, 
and  ure  most  likely  to  attack  trees  of  feeble 
growth.  Trees  the  first  year  from  the  nursery 
are  therefore  very  likely  to  be  injured.  The 
remedy  for  the  Saperda  borer*  is  prevention, 
and  applies  equally  well  against  the  big-head¬ 
ed  borer  and  the  apple  tree  bark  lice,  which 
are  very  common  in  the  Northern  United 
States,  and  often  do  very  serious  damage. 
Few  operations  in  the  orchard,  therefore,  are 
more  prolific  of  good  than  this.  The  trees 
should  be  washed  two  weeks  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  full,  and  again  four  weeks  later,  with  a 
mixture  of  soap  solutiou  and  carbolic  acid.  1 
make  this  as  follows:  To  one  quart  of  soft- 
soap,  add  two  gallons  of  water,  and  heut  all 
till  it  boils;  then,  while  still  hot,  add  one  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  is  easily  and  con¬ 
veniently  applied  by  meaus  of  a  common  shoe 
brush  witha  diagonal  handle.  After  using  for 
years  several  washes,  as  soft-soap,  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  the  same,  kerosene  and  soap  mixture, 
whitewash,  etc,,  etc.,  there  is  no  mixture  that 
I  value  like  the  above.  The  soap  alone  is  good; 
but  the  persistent  odor  of  the  carbolic  acid 
makes  it  even  more  effective.  1  keep  this  com¬ 
pound  in  my  barn,  and  by  use  of  a  force- 
pump,  with  a  fine  rose  at  the  end  of  the  hose, 
1  occasionally  spray  my  stable.  This  keeps 
the  barn  sweet  and  serves  to  protect  the  horse 
and  cow  from  annoying  flies. 


SAPERDA  CRELATA.  nkwm. 

FAMILY  CERAMBYCID.E :  ORDER  COLEOPTERA. 
FROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


that  the  second  year  will  be  the  worst-  The 
insect  is  not  a  weevil,  though  commonly  call¬ 
ed  so.  It  is  a  true  fly  or  midge.  The  injury 
is  done  in  its  larval  stage.  It  is  then  an 
orange-colored  worm,  nearly  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  long,  tapering  at  each  end,  and,  a* 
seen  under  a  lens,  the  posterior  end  has  six 
spines  or  teeth,  and  the  anterior,  or  head 
end,  two  extensile  borns.  It  hatches  from 
the  egg  laid  in  the  florets,  and  these  often 
prevent  the  kernel  from  growing  at  all,  or 
when  nearly  full-grown  it  is  seen  in  the  husk 
next  to  the  soft  growing  kernel,  drawing  sub¬ 
stance  from  it,  and  causing  it  to  shrivel.  In 
1854,  wheat  fields  were  literally  alive  with 
tbe  pests. 

In  tbe  egg-laying  time — June— the  fields  at 
evening  swarmed  with  flies  as  thick  as  mist, 
and  when  the  worms  came  out  of  the  heads  and 
dropped  to  the  ground,  the  fields  were  heavily 
tinged  with  orange.  Thousands  of  acres  were 
left  unharvested,  and  the  loss  in  New  York 
was  estimated  by  the  State  Agricultural  Socie 
ty,  to  have  exceeded  $15,000,000.  The  damage 
done  in  Ohio  that  year  was  Still  greater. 
That  invasion  lasted  four  years.  My  observa¬ 
tions  this  year  lead  me  to  believe  that  wheat 
cannot  be  sown  early  enough  to  avoid  the 
evil;  but  more  likely  late  sowing  will  avail. 
This  fly  is  closely  allied  to  the  clover  seed 
midge,  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  other  injurious 
midges.  It  works  in  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
grass  also.  w.  l.  dkvkrkaux. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y, 

(Some  of  the  midges  or  larvaj  go  into  the 
ground  and  there  pupate,  while  others  are 
harvested  with  the  grain.  Some  parasitic  in¬ 
sects  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  pests, 
but  the  only  known  artificial  help  is  to  plow 
deep,  so  as  to  turn  those  which  have  entered 
the  ground  under  so  deep  that  they  enunot 
make  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  to  burn 
the  refuse  in  the  cleaning  of  the  grain.  The 
time  of  putting  in  the  seed  will  also  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  preservation  of 
the  crop,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  D.— Eds.] 


of  Colorado  and  the  mountain  region.  We 
have  fine  fruit  lands,  and  all  the  water  we 
shall  ever  need  for  irrigation,  and  I  may  add 
we  have  unlimited  waterpower.  One  of  the 
finest  deposits  of  coal  is  being  developed. 
What  people  here  think  of  our  fruit  lands  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  lands  that  nobody 
wanted  two  years  ago  at  $20  to  $30  an  acre, 
are  now  selling  rapidly  at  $125  to  $250. 

Canon  City,  Col. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  COLORADO. 


REV.  l.  j.  templin. 


The  old  apple  tree  borer,  Saperda  eaudida, 
Fabr. ,  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  of 
injurious  insects,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
destructive.  The  Saperda  erelata,  with  habits 
exactly  like  those  of  8.  Candida,  and  with  such 
a  marked  resemblance  that  I  have  doubted 
whether  it  were  more  than  a  variety  of  the 
old  familiar  8.  Candida,  has  hardly  a  mention 
in  our  current  literature  on  economic-  entom¬ 
ology.  andyer  I  ftpd,  that  in  Central  Michigan 


THE  WHEAT  MIDGE. 

(Diplvsig  tritici.  Kirby.) 

With  a  wheat  crop  generally  satisfactory, 
which  had  escaped  much  harm  from  winter- 
killing,  and  remained  entirely  clear  of  the 
Hessian  Fly,  we  are  now  all  at  once, 
and  almost  at  harvest,  dismayed  te  find  the 
dreaded  ”  weevil”  abroad.  Reports  of  its 
presence  in  the  wheat  come  from  all  directions, 
in  Seneca  Co.  there  are  fields  with  only  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent,  of  the  kernels  maturing,  and 
some  claim  that  the  crop  is  in  some  pieces  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  In  Wayne  Co.,  no  serious 
damage  has  yet  been  found,  but  tbe  “  worm  ” 
is  present  in  different  degrees  of  abundance 
in  every  lot  thus  far  examiued.  Some  kernels 
have  been  injured  in  a  large  share  of  the 
beads,  and  we  may  expect  a  certain  amount 
of  shriveled,  damaged  wheat  wherever  worms 
are  found.  They  have  gained  a  footing,  and 
and  we  hardly  need  the  testimony  gathered 
from  that  experience  twenty -five  years  ago, 


The  question  of  growing  fruits  in  the  arid 
climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  problem¬ 
atical  until  recently.  The  early  experience  in 
this  line  was  not  encouraging ;  the  trees  had  to 
be  hauled  from  the  Missouri  River,  500  to  600 
miles,  by  oxen,  requiring  weeks,  and  even 
months,  to  make  the  trip.  They  arrived  ne¬ 
cessarily  in  bad  condition.  Add  to  this,  the 
general  ignorance  of  tbe  climatic  conditions 
of  the  country  and  the  absence  of  all  experi¬ 
ence  in  terra-culture,  and  it  is  not  strange 
t-bat  the  early  efforts  resulted  in  failure.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust  also  made  frequent 
incursions,  proving  destructive  to  young  fruit 
trees.  With  these  hindrances  many  became 
discouraged  and  gave  up  tbe  struggle,  declar¬ 
ing  that  fruit-raising  could  not  be  made  a  suc¬ 
cess.  But  others  persevered,  and  after  10  or 
15  years'  trial  they  have  not  only  proved  fruit- 
raisiug  possible,  but  have  proved  that  some  of 
the  valleys  of  this  State  furnish  as  fine  a  fruit 
climate  and  soil  as  can  be  found  in  tbi*  coun¬ 
try.  All  the  fruits  common  to  this  latitude, 
except  peaches,  have  been  raised,  and  experi¬ 
ence  so  far  goes  to  prove  that  in  all  the  lower 
altitudes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  the 
hardier  fruits  cun  be  raised  with  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  aud  near  Canon  City  are  several  apple  or¬ 
chards  iu  benriug  for  several  years.  They  have 
borne  crops  so  large  as  to  result  in  great  injury 
to  the  trees  by  breaking  aud  splitting.  But 
this  overcropping  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect  in  diminishing  the  crop  that  sets  for  the 
year  following.  The  largest  orchard  in  the 
State  is  located  eight  miles  below  Cafiou  City 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Mr.  Fraz‘  \r,  the 
owner,  has  about  3,300  apple  trees  growing, 

I  about  one-half  of  which  are  in  bearing;  the 
oldest  were  planted  in  1868,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  bearing  trees  in  1870.  Some  of  the 
oldest  one*  bore  as  high  as  22  bushels  each  the 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  F.  gathered  last  Fall  4,000  bushels, 
which  he  sold  at  an  average  of  $1.50  per 
bushel  net.  Other  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
did  as  well  in  proportion.  When  it  was  de¬ 
monstrated  that  fruit-raising  was  a  success, 
many  other  orchards  were  planted.  Pears 
have  done  as  well  as  apples;  some  believe  they 
are  even  more  reliable.  The  present  season 
has  exceeded  all  before  in  the  amount  of  stock 
that  has  been  planted.  Two  full  car  loads  of 
stock  came  iu  one  train.  The  writer  set  about 
1,000  fruit  trees,  1,200  grapes,  aud  5,000  small 
fruits,  and  many  others  planted  more  exten¬ 
sively.  The  vicinity  of  Cation  City,  located 
just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Arkansas,  is  destined  to  be  tbe  fruit  garden 


Ants  as  Insect  Destroyers.— Farmers 
or  gardeners,  in  their  contest  with  insects, 
have  not  as  yet  called  to  their  aid,  as  they 
should,  other  insects  and  birds,  the  natural 
enemies  of  insect  hordes,  says  the  Sun.  Too 
generally  all  insects  are  looked  upon  as  ene¬ 
mies.  although  it  i*  well  known  that  ra.iny 
kinds  of  insects  are  very  beneficial  in  protect¬ 
ing  fruits  and  grains  from  the  ravages  of  other 
insects.  Tbe  auts,  although  generally  regarded 
as  an  unmitigated  nuisauce,  have  been  found, 
by  careful  observation,  to  be  useful  in  several 
way*.  The  canker-worms,  which  are  a  most 
destructive  pest  to  orchards  in  some  sections, 
are  sometimes  destroyed  in  largo  numbers  by 
them.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry  says  that  ants  are  great  destroyers 
of  canker-worms,  and  probably  other  worms 
or  insects  of  the  smaller  varieties.  He  watched 
with  great  interest  the  work  of  a  large  colony 
of  black  auts  which  attacked  the  canker- 
worms  on  an  elm  tree  in  his  grounds  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  was  delighted  with  the  nature 
and  results  of  their  labor*.  Two  procession* 
of  the  ants  were  moving  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  one  going  up  empty,  the  other  coming 
down,  each  bringing  with  him  a  canker-worm, 
which  he  held  fast  in  hi*  mandibles,  grasping 
|  the  worm  firmly  in  the  center  of  the  body. 
Although  the  prey  was  nearly  the  size  of  the 
destroyer,  the  plucky  little  ant  ran  down  the 
tree  in  a  lively  way,  deposited  its  booty  in  its 
ne*t  in  the  ground,  and  instantly  returned  for 
further  slaughter.  There  were  at  one  time  a* 
many  as  40  coming  down  the  tree,  each  bring¬ 
ing  along  his  victim,  and  doing  the  work  with 
apparent  ease.  Extending  his  observation*, 
be  noticed  that  the  auts  rau  up  the  trunk  and 
out  on  the  limb*,  thence  on  to  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  where  the  filthy  worm  was  at  work  aud, 
seizing  him  with  a  strong  grip  at  about  the 
center  of  the  body,  turned  about  with  the 
squirming  worm  aud  retraced  hi*  steps.  The 
worm  was  dead  by  the  time  the  ant  reached 
the  ground.  If  this  move  of  the  ant*  l*  com¬ 
mon  they  must  prove  valuable  friends  to  far¬ 
mers  uud  fruit  raiser*,  and  should  be  protected 
iu  every  way  possible.  Wo  do  not  believe 
that  the  birds  that  prey  upon  worms  will  do 
the  work  in  a  week  iu  our  orchards,  which 
these  ants  were  doing  in  an  hour. 


Sowing  Orchard  Grass.  —  Mr.  Henry 
Stewart  advises  those  farmers  who  desire  to 
seed  to  Orchard  Grass  to  be  preparing  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  early  in  August.  The  land 
should  be  thoroughly  well  prepared,  because 
this  cropuot  only  requires  it,  but  well  deserves 
it,  remaiulug  in  the  ground,  as  it  does,  for  20 
or  30  years,  or  even  more,  wheu  well  treated 
by  occasional  top  dressings.  The  soil  should 
be  made  fine  by  repeated  harrowiugs.  The 
seed  is  then  sown  and  cross-sown,  half  each 
way,  to  get  an  even  sowing,  aud  the  ground  is 
then  lightly  brush-harrowed,  and  then  rolled. 
The  rolling  is  especially  needed  if  the  weather 
is  dry.  From  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed— 
about  33  pounds— are  sown  per  acre.  As  the 
seed  is  rather  costly,  it  is  well  to  sow  au  acre 
or  two  first,  cut  this  the  next  year  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  save  tbe  seed.  One  acre  will  produce 
enough  to  sow  10  acres. 

A  new  use  has  been  found  for  self-binders, 
says  B.  F.  J.,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Where 
Timothy  is  heavy  and  stands  upright,  the  self- 
binders  gather  it  very  well,  enabling  the  for¬ 
age  to  be  handled  more  readily  than  where 
laid  iu  the  swath  and  raking  has  to  be  done 
cocking  oftentimes,  and  pitching  twice.  Be 
sides,  hay  in  sheaves  is  more  readily  aud  safe¬ 
ly  stacked,  and  if  put  away  under  cover,  two 
tons  will  occupy  about  the  space  of  one  tou 
loose. 

Prickly  Comfrey,  the  Georgia  Agricul¬ 
tural  Report  says,  is  a  most  valuable  fe>ed  for 
cows, horses,  aud  pigs.  The  Report  says  that  the 
plant  takes  deep  root  and  withstands  drought 
remarkably  well,  the  driest  weather  having 
but  little  effect  upon  it.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  aud  may  be  cut  five  or  six  times  iu  a 
season.  The  yield  the  first  year  is  said  to  be 
20  tons  of  green  feed  to  tbe  acre,  and  after 
three  or  four  years’  growth  as  much  as  100 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  green  leaves  are  said  to 
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contain  above  10  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  it  is  only  equaled  in  this  by  such  plants  as 
the  cabbage  and  beet.  Stock  may  refuse  to 
eat  it  at  first,  as  they  sometimes  do  with  clo¬ 
ver.  and  some  care  may  be  required  to  accus¬ 
tom  them  to  the  new  food.  It  should  be  cut 
and  fed  when  the  plant  is  young  and  tender, 
for  when  old,  the  prickles  become  hard  and 
formidable.  We  do  not  doubt  this  statement 
at  alL  We  have  had  a  single  plant  growing 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  it  has  always  been  cut  twice  or  thrice 
each  season.  It  has  received  no  mauure  at  all 
and  is  still  as  vigorous  as  ever.  It  suffers 
neither  from  drought  nor  wet.  It  is  absolutely 
and  teetotally  hardy  And  rampageous.  Of  late 
one  of  our  horses  has  taken  to  the  leaves  and 
he  likes  them  as  well  as  those  of  corn.  Really, 
we  should  like  to  see  this  plant  tested  thor¬ 
oughly.  If  it  is  nutritious,  if  the  animals  can 
be  coaxed  to  like  it,  there  is  no  other  forage 
plant  to  take  its  place. 

Col.  Weld  says,  in  the  “Flower  Pot,”  that 
the  farmer  who  does  not  know  enough  not  to 
kill  or  sell  to  the  butcher,  a  calf  that  will 
make  a  20-quart  cow,  needs  to  take  lessons  of 
somebody  in  the  a-b-c-  of  his  business.  Such 
a  man  has  probably  several  cows  in  his  herd, 
which  never  give  over  ten  or  twelve  quarts 
of  milk,  and,  very  likely,  poor  milk  at  that. 

The  Colonel  went  through,  as  they  say,  a 
lot  of  veal  calves  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
were  tolerably  fat,  a  uniform  lot  about  six  to 
eight  weeks  old,  nearly  half  heifers.  It  struck 
him  that  he  would  see  what,  they  promised  to 
make  if  they  could  l>ecome  cows,  and  he  was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  unusually  promis¬ 
ing  ones.  There  were  uo  Dutch  heifers  (Hol- 
steins),  or  half-breeds  among  them.  There 
were  many  Short-horns  and  Jerseys,  a  few 
evidently  of  Ayrshire  blood,  aud  of  course  a 
good  many — fully  one-half — of  no  obvious 
breed  (natives).  Not  long  before  he  had  been 
at  one  of  Kellogg's  sales,  and  believes  that  he 
could  have  picked  out  from  these  calves,  which 
were  all  veal  before  the  next  day,  those  which 
would  have  proved  better  milkers,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  butter-makers,  than  nine- tenths  of  those 
sold  at  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars 
each. 


The  New  York  Times  says  that  a  writer 
whose  chief  purpose  in  life  seems  to  be  to  puff 
up  Jersey  cattle  without  regard  to  truth, 
would  have  farmers  believe  that  “a  quart  of 
water  may  lie  added  to  a  quart  of  Jersey  milk, 
and  one  will  have  two  quarts  of  ordinary 
milk.”  This  is  not  only  not  true,  but  it  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  temptation  to  some  foolish  persons,  if 
there  are  any  so  foolish,  to  buy  Jersey  cows 
and  go  into  the  business  of  adulterating  milk 
and  of  cheating,  Such  palpable  foolishness  is 
an  injury  to  a  breed  of  deserving  cattle,  which 
would  probably  be  worth  more  to-duy,  on  au 
average,  had  it  not  been  fox*  false  representa¬ 
tions  such  as  the  above,  and  a  good  deal  of 
immoral  trickery,  that  is  worse  than  useless, 
because  sensible  fanners  see  very  clearly 
through  it. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  tests  a  cow  that  he 
thinks  of  buying,  by  milking  her  quickly  and 
clean,  and  at  once  straining  an  ordinary  tum¬ 
bler  full  of  the  milk.  He  says  any  cow  that 
will  not  produce  three  fourths  of  au  inch  of 
cream  on  that  much  milk,  should  at  once  be 
rejected. 

WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

We  must  not  let  cucumbers  ripen  if  we 
would  not  ruin  the  crop  from  the  vines  which 

feed  them. . . . . . . 

Yes,  it  is  bad  policy  at  this  seasou  to  let  the 

ganleu  go  to - grass !  . . . . . . 

There  is  room  for  a  live  young  mau  in 
every  neighborhood,  who  knows  how  to  deal 
with  the  insect  peets  of  the  farm,  says  the 

Farm  Journal . 

The  Farm  Journal  presents  a  portrait  of 
our  friend  and  occasional  contributor,  Hon. 
F.  D.  Cobum,  the  Editor  of  the  Kansas  Live 
Stock  Indicator.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of 

good  for  Kansas  agriculture . 

The  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  notes  that 
the  Arab  compels  his  horse  to  feed  from  the 
ground  in  order  to  maintain  the  curve  of  the 
backbone.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  feeding, 

aDd  is  an  argument  for  low  mangers..., . 

If  Blue  Grass  has  half  a  show,  it  will  grow 
as  luxuriantly  in  Kansas  as  in  Kentucky,  says 
the  Live  8tock  Indicator.  “Grass  is  king, 
and  deserves  the  care  and  homage  of  all  good, 

loyal  subjects.” . 

Sow  Rutabagas - It  does  not  pay  to  stake 

tomatoes - Prepare  new  strawberry  beds 

and  set  the  plants  as  soon  as  you  choose.  Raw 
bone  flour  i3  a  good  fertilizer;  but  the  soil 
should  be  mellowed  with  old  farm  manure.... 

Read  the  R.  N.-Y.  attentively - Prepare 

for  the  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat.... . 

Larger  fields  and  cheaper  fences,  says 
Uncle  Waldo,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  He  af¬ 
firms  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  best  plow 
and  on  every  farm  could  be  profitably  thrown 


in  one  field  aud  never  pastured - There  are 

thousands  of  farmers,  he  thinks,  who  have 
planted  largely  of  hedge,  who  would  be  willing 
to  lose  the  whole  of  it  if  they  could  burn  it 
up;  but  the  digging  out  of  an  old  hedge  in¬ 
volves  nearly  as  much  expense  as  making  a 
new  fence.  He  has  had  82  years’  experience 
with  Osage  Orange  hedge,  and  finds  it  so 
troublesome  to  care  for,  that  he  would  not 
allow  a  man  to  plant  another  on  his  farm  if 
he  would  do  it  for  nothing  aud  care  for  it  till 
it  would  turn  stock....  . . . . 

Uncle  Waldo  is  of  the  opinion  that  wire 
is  a  cheap  material  for  fence,  as  it  enables  the 
farmer  to  use  crooked  posts,  and  also  to  set 
them  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than  can  be 
done  when  boards  are  used;  but  ho  is  afraid 
to  use  or  recommend  barbed  wire  to  much 
extent,  as  there  is  great  danger  to  stock,  espe¬ 
cially  horses,  from  its  use.  Within  the  past 
three  months  two  of  the  12  members  of  the 
farmer’s  club  to  which  he  belongs  have  had 
horses  injured  on  it . . . . . 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Teas,  of  Dunreith,  Ind.,  thinks 
that  the  new  shrub,  Prunus  Pissardi,  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  purple-leaved  tree  he  has 
seen.  It  flourishes  admirably  with  him,  and 
the  foliage  retains  its  purple  hue  the  entire 
season.  Mr.  Teas  is  right.  We  shall  have 
something  to  say  of  this  beautiful  plant  short¬ 
ly . 

Cultivate  between  the  raspberries.  Now 
is  the  time  to  rid  the  land  of  weeds  and  suck¬ 
ers.  Tie  up  the  now  canes  to  stakes  securely 
set.  Pinch  off  the  main  canes  and  laterals  so 
as  to  induce  a  stocky  growth.  Do  the  same 
for  blackberries . . . . . 

It  pays  to  pinch  off  the  tips  of  Lima  bean 
vines  when  they  reach  nearly  to  the  tops  of 
the  poles.  Pinch  off  the  ends  of  melon  vines. 
Move  the  vines  of  sweet  potatoes  so  they  will 
not  take  root.. . . . . ...» 

Plow  for  winter  wheat  at  once . 

“The  cabbage  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  Pie 
ris  rape*,  was  effectually  mastered  by  tho  use 
of  Buhach  powder  applied  with  bellows. 
We  are  making  further  trails  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  degree  of  dilution  may  answer  for 
successful  use.”  Ho  says  Dr.  Sturtevant  in  a 
late  bulletin.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we 
have  used  this  powder  for  three  years  to  repel 
or  kill  the  cabbage  worm,  and  have  repeatedly 
advised  its  use  as  blown  through  bellows. 
Dr.  H.  will  find  that  it  is  safer  to  use  it  pure. . 
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MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

I  CAN  scarcely  give,  in  any  satisfactory 
way,  the  result  of  my  eight  days  of  sight-see¬ 
ing  in  Kansas,  within  the  compass  of  this  hit¬ 
ter,  aud  shall  necessarily  leave  much  unsaid. 
W e  left  Kansas  City  on  the  morning  of  June  28, 
and  reached  Coolidge,  the  boundary  point  be¬ 
tween  Kausas  and  Colorado,  at  daybreak  .July 
1,  Our  line  of  travel  was  over  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Road,  which,  for  brev¬ 
ity,  I  will  call  the  Santa  FA  We  spent  four 
days  in  Lawrence,  one  in  Topeka,  and  three  in 
Emporia.  The  Santa  FA  Road,  which  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  State,  and  continues  so  to  do,  lias  for 
its  President  a  Boston  mau,  and  Boston  money 
has,  in  large  part,  built  it.  It  is  a  single 
track,  exceedingly  well  built,  and  follows 
from  Kansas  City  the  Kansas  River  until 
Topeka  is  reached,  and  from  Emporia  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  Cottonwood  for  a  long  way,  and 
strikes  tho  Arkansas  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  State,  where  it  traverses  a  great  tract 
of  what  is  now  called  irrigable  lands  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley.  The  courses  of  all  those 
rivers  are  marked  by  what  the  Kansans  call 
“timber”— a  growth  of  trees,  chiefly  elm 
on  the  Kansas,  and  cottonwood  on  the  Cot¬ 
tonwood  aud  Arkansas.  A  few  willows  are 
seen.  These  trees  grow  to  a  goodly  size,  and 
the  habit  of  the  cottonwood  resembles  that  of 
the  elm.  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable 
in  a  practical  sense,  but  the  two  first-named 
are  very  charming  streams,  while  also  being 
of  further  value  in  furnishing  water  powei\ 
Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  has,  in  later 
years,  been  so  much  talked  about  and  thought 
about  as  Kansas.  On  its  soil  tho  battle  for 
freedom  was  begun.  The  City  of  Lawrence 
is,  in  a  way,  the  Bunker  Hill  of  the  West. 
We  drove  past  the  house  where  the  first  man 
was  shot  by  Quantrell.  It  is  now  deserted: 
the  windows  are  out,  and  a  pig  was  browsing 
in  the  weedy  door-yard.  The  walls  of  the 
little  stone  house  in  which  Governor  Robinson 
lived  are  still  standing  on  the  hill  where  the 
State  University  is  now  located.  Men  walk 
the  streets  in  Lawrence,  who  still  carry  in  their 
bodies  Quantrell’s  bullets.  The  day  of  bis  raid 
is  the  historic  day  of  the  State.  John  Brown 


began  his  work  in  Kansas,  and  in  the  State 
Historical  Society’s  quarters  at  Topeka,  are 
many  interesting  relics  of  his  life  there. 

Lawrence  was  uamed  for  Amos  Lawrence, 
of  Boston,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  sup¬ 
port  and  defence  of  the  first  free  soil  colonists 
sent  into  the  Sfate,  and  he  has  further  con¬ 
tributed  8100,000  to  the  State  University, 
which  in  some  ways,  has  enough  of  wide-awnk- 
eduess  for  half  a  dozen  Eastern  institutions. 
One  of  its  professors,  with  the  help  of  one  of 
the  pupils,  has  made  a  collection  of  800  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  native  birds  of  the  State,  all  beau¬ 
tifully  stuffed  and  mounted.  I  was  amazed  at 
the  variety  of  the  collection,  from  storks  to 
gayly-tinted  paroquets.  The  University  lias 
over  500  pupils,  of  both  sexes.  Its  Greek  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  a  woman.  In  mineralogy  and  natu¬ 
ral  history  generally,  it  merits  distinguished 
mention.  As  a  city,  Lawrence  has  suffered 
commercially  from  its  nearness  to  Topeka, 
and  Kansas  City;  but  as  an  educational  cen¬ 
ter,  with  many  highly  cultured  people,  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  city  in  Kansas.  It  has  a 
census  population  of  10,000.  Like  all  Kansas 
towus,  it  has  very  wide  streets— from  125  to 
150  feet — too  wide  to  be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  town  is  well  shaded,  and  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  large  agricultural  district. 

Topeka  is  the  State  Capital,  superbly  loca¬ 
ted,  with  very  substantial  public  buildings, 
beautiful  private  residences,  and  the  Santa 
F»;  has  here  its  shops  aud  olUecs.  The  railroad 
has  also  built  a  public  library,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  building,  with  all  Its  ap¬ 
pointments  iu  like  keeping— statuary,  pic¬ 
tures,  hooks,  lecture  room,  etc.  If  one  has  not 
arrived  at  tho  point  of  not.  being  surprised  at 
anything,  he  would  be  surprised  at  some  of 
the  architecture  in  Kansas.  The  State  has  au 
abundance  of  fine  building  stone,  light  in 
color— a  magnesian  limestone— which  is  very 
durable  and  handsome.  The  railway  station 
at  Emporia  is  built  of  it— a  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture— and  the  State  buildings  at  Topeka  are, 

I  think,  of  the  same.  Hard  wood  finish  is  tho 
rule  iu  the  best  of  the  now  buildings.  One  of 
tho  private  residences  in  Emporia  is  finished, 
in  the  different  rooms,  in  mahogany,  cherry, 
and  oak.  Topeka  has  a  population  of  25,000; 
Emporia  one  of  8,000.  Our  host  at  Emporia 
was  one  of  the  men  who  located  tho  city  and 
has  been  connected  continuously  with  its 
growth  and  development.  He  has  a  daughter 
15  years  old,  born  and  brad  in  Kansas,  who  is, 

I  think,  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  have  over 
seen— her  head  beiug  what  one  dreams  of — 
and  I  have  seen  many  pretty  girls  there,  na¬ 
tive  to  the  State.  Emporia  is  a  very  lively 
town,  and  has  a  groat  future  before  it,  ns  it  is 
a  railway  center  and  a  commercial  place  of 
large  importance.  Its  wide  streets  are  beiug 
parked— 25  feet  being  set  off  at  the  sides  for 
grass  and  trees,  It  has  gas  and  water  works, 
street  cal's,  aud  daily  papers. 

Newton  (s  another  thriving  town,  in  tho 
midst  of  a  lurge  Mennomte  settlement.  Wi¬ 
chita  Is  another  place  of  wealth  aud  impor¬ 
tance,  like  unto  Emporia.  Real  estate  iu  all 
these  towns  increases  rapidly  in  vuluo.  About 
three  miles  froux  Emporia  we  visited  a  farm, 
or  ranch,  of  1,840  acres — 180  acres  are  in  grain 
and  tho  rest  in  pabture.  The  owner  is  raising 
Galloway  and  Polled  Angus  cattle,  and  has 
about  100  of  these  breeds  iu  his  herd  of  400.  For 
shipping  purposes,  these  hornless  cattle  are 
for  obvious  reasons  preferable.  On  this  ranch 
wo  saw  tho  best  of  conveniences  for  securing 
water,  preparing  feed  for  the  stock,  feeding 
and  rearing  pigs,  etc.  The  farm  is  inclosed  by 
a  wire  fence.  The  barbed  wire  stretches  like  a 
net- work  all  over  Kansas.  The  railway  fenc¬ 
ing  is  considered  a  good  model — three  wires 
and  one  board,  the  board  set  inside  aud  next 
to  the  top  wire.  There  are  miles  and  miles  of 
Osage  Orange  hedges,  which  are  beautiful 
when  well  trimmed ;  but  many  are  untrimined. 
In  many  parts  of  the  State,  weeds  have  a  good 
time.  Particularly  iu  towns,  door-yards  are 
iu  au  unkempt,  condition,  and  in  open  spaces, 
and  along  the  absurdly  wide  streets,  weeds 
grow  rampantly — wild  sunflower,  Cockle 
Burr,  May-weed,  etc.  Not  many  (lowers  are 
cultivated.  One  lady  gave  as  a  reason  the 
extremely  long  and  hot  Summers.  I  was  told, 
at  Topeka,  of  two  women  there  who  cari'y  on 
the  business  of  florists,  and  have  an  extensive 
patronage.  They  hire  a  Fi'euchman  to  do  the 
heavy  part  of  the  work.  I  often  wonder  that 
women  do  not  monopolize  this  business — so 
peculiarly  suited  to  them.  One  of  the  lai’gest, 
ranches  near  Emporia  belongs  to  a  woman. 
She  mounts  her  horse  every  morning,  and 
rides  to  some  part  of  it  to  direct  her  work¬ 
men.  She  raises  cattle,  aud  succeeds  as  well 
as  a  man.  From  one  of  the  cattle  ranches 
near  hers,  from  $00,000  to  $80,000  worth  of 
cattle  are  sold  annually. 

As  to  Kansas  farms,  we  saw  the  State  in  the 
hight  of  her  glory— in  green  and  gold:  corn 
and  wheat.  The  wheat  fields  and  corn  fields 
began  soon  after  Kansas  City  was  left,  and 
there  was  no  break  until  Newton  was  reached, 
where  agriculture  began  gradually  to  give 


way  to  stock  farms.  Beyond  Newton  we 
noticed  the  fii*st  sheep  ranch,  and  here  the 
beautifully  rolling  prairie  of  Eastern  Kansas 
began  to  subside  into  a  vast  plain. 

Hutchinson  is  a  beautiful  town — almost 
densely  wooded,  with  planted  trees.  Along 
the  route  wheat  was  being  cut  and  bound  by 
machinery.  Sulky  cultivators  were  generally 
used  in  the  corn  fields.  Corn  throughout  all 
tho  West  is  iu  a  backward  condition,  but  tho 
hot  weather  in  Kansas  was  rapidly  bringing 
it  forward. 

The  unattractive  features  of  Kansas  are  the 
low,  small,  unkempt,  unadorned  farm  houses, 
for  the  most.  part.  I  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  any  finer  country  is  to  be  found  in  Kan¬ 
sas  than  that  traversed  by  the  Santa  Frf  road; 
but  over  all  that  superb  agricultural  region  I 
did  not  see  over  a  dozeu  houses  that  looked  as 
if  I  would  like  to  live  iu  them.  On  account 
of  the  high  winds  that  sometimes  prevail,  tho 
people  are  timid,  and  build  their  houses  close 
to  tho  ground.  Eveu  in  tho  towns,  there  are 
some  pretty,  new  houses,  in  which  the  rooms 
are  all  on  one  floor.  In  any  country,  sleeping 
moms  are  more  healthful  if  well  up  from  the 
ground.  Large  barns  are  rarely  seen,  and  the 
farm  buildings  are  in  no  way  in  keeping  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  farms.  Oats  grow 
well,  but  little  is  sown.  Very  few  potato  fields 
were  seen.  Potatoes  were  scarce  and  high  last 
Winter.  Most  fruitsgrow  well  aud  vegetation 
grows  rapidly.  To  some  portions  natalpa  trees 
are  being  largely  planted.  Strawberries  were 
unusually  fine  and  abundant  tho  present  sea¬ 
son.  At  Topeka  cherries  and  gooseberries 
ranged  in  price  from  $2.25  to  $8  per  bushel. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Lake  Shore,  Raleigh,  July  28. — Cherries 
aud  peaches  are  a  failure.  Pears  medium. 
Apples  a  very  light  crop  for  this  place.  Wheat 
about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Oats,  barley, 
beans  and  peas  good  crops.  Corn  rather  back¬ 
ward  for  the  season.  w.  n. 

Dakota. 

Leola,  McPherson  Co.,  July  27.— I  came  here 
from  Jackson,  Mich.,  with  my  partner  a  year 
ago  the  fourth  of  last  J  uno,  and  this  is  our  first 
crop.  Everything  is  looking  fair.  Wheat 
and  oats  looked  as  though  they  would  go 
from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre;  but  we  had 
some  hail  on  J  aly  25,  which  took  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop.  Corn  fair.  Weather  fine 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  favorable 
seasou.  o.  j.  r. 

Illinois. 

Farmingdale,  Sangamon  Co.,  July  30.— 
Crops  generally  look  well.  Tho  weather  has 
beeu  seasonable  for  corn.  Wheat  hoe  turned 
out  better  than  was  expected.  Oats  are  an 
average.  Hay  was  good.  Pastures  are  ditto. 
No  bugs  on  potatoes.  Apples  are  generally 
ruined  by  the  Codling  Moth;  this  year  will 
not  be  an  exception.  Poaches  wore  spoiled 
by  winter  or  spring  frosts,  so  wo  are  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  Pears  are  ruined  by  blight,  or 
spring  frosts,  every  time.  Cherries  arc  wormy. 
Grapes  half  a  crop,  owing  to  injury  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Berries  were  generally  good,  especially 
strawberries.  B.  b. 

Indiana. 

Poplar  Grove,  Howard  Co.,  July  28.— 
Wheat  good  in  quality,  averaging  15  bushels 
per  acre.  Com  good.  Meadows  first-rate; 
very  little  clover  seed  to  ba  saved.  Oats  fair; 
a  small  area  sown.  Stock  of  all  kinds  healthy 
and  thriving.  Prices  of  all  furm  products 
tending  downward.  w.  m. 

Maryland. 

VVehtovkr,  Somerset  Co.,  July  28.— We 
have  had  a  copious  rain,  which  was  beginning 
to  be  badly  needed.  Com  is  now  looking 
well  where  It  has  been  properly  tended,  and  it 
is  almost  all  laid  by,  except  some  that  was  put 
iu  late  after  strawberries.  Some  farmers  who 
have  suitable  land  are  engaged  in  trucking, 
and  art  now  shipping  tomatoes  and  musk- 
melons:  the  raiu  came  just  in  time  to  save  the 
melons  from  being  a  failure.  s.  c.  s. 

Michigan. 

Holly,  Oakland  Co.,  July  29.  —  We  are 
having  fine, growing  weather,  with  occasional 
showers.  Crops  are  looking  well.  Wheat  is 
all  secured  in  fine  condition,  but  little  thrash¬ 
ing  has  been  done  yet.  The  yield  is  good,  and 
the  quality  can’t  be  boat.  Oats  will  be  ready 
to  harvest  iu  a  few  days.  Corn,  though  badly 
hurt  by  the  cut-worms,  is  coming  on  wonder¬ 
fully.  Potatoes  are  doing  their  level  best  to 
beat  everything  else.  Apples  promise  to  be  a 
fair  crop,  especially  Baldwins.  A.  p.  f. 

Kalamazoo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  July  26. — 
While  making  a  short  trip  through  the  rural 
districts  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  my  road  led  through  “The  Colony,”  a 
region  so  called  because  settled  by  the  Dutch 
nearly  4U  years  ago.  The  “old  colony”  look 
of  things  has  very  much  passed  away,  and  to 
a  great  extent  everything  looks  new.  Instead 
of  dense  forests,  one  sees  splendid  farms  com- 
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peting  in  beauty  with  those  found  in  earlier- 
settled  districts.  The  log  houses  have  given 
place  to  substantial  frame  or  brick  dwellings, 
aud  the  bums  show  by  their  size  and  arrange¬ 
ment  that  the  people  have  not  only  acquired 
something  in  the  way  of  grains  and  stock,  but 
also  that  they  know  how  to  care  for  them. 
Everything  shows  thrift.  Machinery  they 
have  learned  to  use  to  advantage,  and  know 
how  to  take  care  of  it.  One  does  not  see  these 
things  "lying  around  loose,”  but  they  are 
housed,  and  kept  ship-shape.  1  noticed  an¬ 
other  cause  of  success — all  hand »  worked  to- 
gvthcr.  lu  one  place  a  woman  could  be  seen 
bravely  pitching  wheat,  in  another  instance, 
a  12-vear  old  boy  drove  the  reaper  and  filled  a 
man's  place  for  his  father.  All  seem  to  know 
how  to  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  their 
combined  efforts  secure  "  Independence.” 
These  people  enjoy  a  liberty  that  our  novelty¬ 
hunting  city  folks  never  realize,  in  the  fore 
part  of  this  week  everything  looked  parched, 
but  about  the  middle  of  it  considerable  rain 
fell  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  ‘‘more  to  fol¬ 
low.”  °- 

Missouri. 

Lon k  Star,  Barry  Co.,  July  24. — Crops  of 
all  kinds  look  well  here,  except  early  potatoes, 
which  suffered  from  drought  in  May  and  June; 
late  ones  promise  a  full  crop.  My  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  looking  splendid;  they  are  e.  suc¬ 
cess,  Corn  is  good  except  late  planting. 
Wheat  is  turning  out  from  10  to  20  bushels  per 
acre.  Plenty  of  fruit  except  peaches,  the  buds 
of  which  were  killed  lost  Winter.  We  have 
hud  plenty  of  rain  the  last  two  weeks,  n.  u.  H. 

New  York. 

W right's Corners,  Niagara  Co.,  Aug.  3. — 
It  has  rained  most  of  the  time  for  the  past 
week,  and  much  barley  has  been  caught  Out, 
and  though  turned  t  wo  or  three  times,  it  is 
considerably  stained,  and  of  course  reduced 
in  value.  The  greatest  objection  to  barley  as 
a  crop  is  its  extreme  liability  to  iujury.  1 
find  Horsford’s  Imperial  more  than  a  week 
later  tbuu  improved  Munshury,  which,  if  it 
yields  us  heavily, will  bo  a  good  feature, as  it  will 
put  it  a  little  more  out.  of  the  way  of  wheat  har¬ 
vesting.  The  abundant  rains  have  made  clo¬ 
ver,  potatoes  and  corn  look  splendid.  Corrn 
though  a  little  late,  is  uow  growing  very  rap¬ 
idly.  and  a  short  spell  of  this  damp,  hot  weather 
will  make  it.  all  right.  Due  of  my  neighbors 
lust  Fall  ou  a  turned  down  cloversod,  with  no 
manure  but  100  pounds  ol  phosphate  per  acre, 
sowed  half  a  dozen  of  the  new  kinds  of  wheat, 
all  treated  alike.  Ho  sowed  56  pounds  of 
Cross-bred  Deihl  Mediterranean,  and  lias  just 
thrashed  over  40  bushels.  Prom  HO  pounds  of 
Landroth  sown,  he  has  thrashed  less  than  30 
bushels.  The  others  were  not  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  The  Landreth  is  badly  shrunken;  the 
Cross  bred  D.-M.  is  as  plump,  and  “  handsome 
as  a  fiddle.”  He  is  delighted  with  it,  and  will 
sow  all  he  has,  as  ho  says  it  is  the  coming 
wheat.  The  Welcome  Oats  ure  now  ripe, 
Triumph  are  more  than  a  week  away,  aud 
Rural  Champion  two  weeks,  though  I  believe 
the  latter,  if  they  don’t  rust,  will  yield  much 
the  best.  h.  m.  j. 

Ohio. 

Bavakd,  Columbiana  Co.,  July  35, — Weare 
having  a  very  dry  time.  Corn  is  suffering 
very  much.  Oats  about  half  cut.  Wheat  all 
iu  stacks  and  barns;  some  thrashed;  yield 
good.  Potatoes  very  poor.  d.  w,  s, 

Brimfield,  Portage  Co.,  July  35.— In  this 
immediate  section  farmers  are  feeling  rather 
blue  on  account  of  the  severe  drought  all 
Summer,  for  we  have  had  uo  rain  to  speak  of 
since  last  February — only  now'  and  then  a 
light  sprinkle— and  iu  consequence,  our  hay 
crop  was  next  to  nothing,  and  potatoes  were 
the  same.  Oats  can  hardly  be  bound,  and  the 
yield  must  be  very  light,  aud  coin  is  not  at  all 
promising.  Wheat,  in  mauy  instances,  was 
badly  damaged  by  the  May  frost;  my  own, 
being  quite  forward,  was  damaged  fully  oue- 
half.  Am  well  pleased  with  the  Rural.*  v.p.s. 

Frkdonia,  Liekiug  Co.,  July  3s.— The 
weather  was  dry  all  through  July  till  the 
36th,  when  we  had  a  splendid  rain,  reviving 
the  com  aud  pastures  which  were  badly 
burned  out.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  are,  in 
general,  first-class  iu  this  locality.  Apples 
poor;  not  half  a  crop.  Early  potatoes  dou't 
yield  more  than  half  what  they  did  last  year. 

w.  I).  B. 

Kalida,  Putnam  Co.,  July  38.— It  has  beeu 
very  dry  here  for  the  last  15  days;  but  we 
had  a  vei  y  nice  rain  at  the  close  of  the  mouth. 
Almost  all  farmers  have  finished  thrashing 
wheat.  Oats  arc  nearly  all  cut.,  and  will  turn 
out  an  average  crop.  Apples  u  good  crop.  Of 
grapes  a  great  many  were  killed  by  late  frosts 
in  the  Spring.  Peaches,  pears,  cherries  aud 
plums  will  not  be  very  plentiful,  as  this  county 
is  not.  very  well  adapted  to  these  kinds  of 
fruit.  A.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hosxnsack,  Lehigh  Co.,  July  38.*- We  have 
had  a  good  season  so  far.  Wiuter  w  heat  is  of 
first  quality  aud  quantity;  rye  not.  as  good  as 


last  year.  Oats  are  a  medium  crop;  not  yet 
harvested,  but  standing  thin  and  short  in  the 
straw.  Home  ripened  very  unevenly — not.  a 
good  sign.  Corn  promises  to  be  a  good  crop. 
Crass  was  good,  and  of  pasture  we  have 
plenty.  Prices  arc  as  follows:  wheat.  $1.06; 
rye,  65  cents;  corn,  65  cents;  oats,  40  cents; 
creamery  butter.  35 cents;  eggs,  16 cents;  lard. 
13  cents;  hams,  18  cents;  shoulders,  10  ceuts. 

H.  e.  E.  n. 

Wisconsin. 

Nkenaji,  Winnebago  Co..  July  30. — We  are 
having  a  cool,  dry  Hummer:  very  little  rain 
since  Kpring.  Crops  are  looking  well,  but  all 
small  grains  will  bo  short  if  we  don’t  have 
rain  soon.  Hay  is  rather  a  light  crop,  but  has 
been  got.  up  in  good  order.  Corn  looking 
well.  Potatoes  suffering  for  rain.  f.  w. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Leola,  McPherson  Co. — The  R.  N.-Y,  Peas 
were  ready  for  the  table  in  50  days  from 
planting,  although  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  them.  Horsford’s  Market  Garden  are 
ripening  now.  They  were  planted  at  the 
middle  of  May.  Yield  large.  o.  J.  R. 

Illinois. 

Bourbon,  Douglas  Co.,  July  HO. — We  are 
having  the  wettest  harvest  since  1875.  Im- 
ineuse  quantities  of  hay  are  already  ruined, 
and  wheat  that  was  stacked  in  fair  condition 
is  smoking.  It  has  raiued  every  day  since 
July  38;  on  Sunday  we  had  a  rainfall  of  1% 
inches.  Almost  all  of  the  oat  crop  is  to  lx) 
cut  yet,  audit  is  badly  lodged;  the  Welcome 
Oats,  as  liadly  as  any,  if  not  worse.  The  heads 
are  too  large  for  so  tender  a  straw.  They  are 
the  finest  grained  oats  1  have  ever  seen.  The 
Champion  Oats  are  just  beginning  to  turn 
white.  My  Rural  Peas  did  not  do  well;  grew 
about  as  tail  as  Ferry’s  Extra  Early— li]4  feet 
— but  were  uot  so  productive.  I  have  over  100 
Rural  Tomato  plants  set  out;  some  of  them 
will  ripen  before  the  Cardinal,  or  Paragon 
either.  H.  A.  o. 

FarMINGDA lk,  Hangamon  Co.,  July  28. — 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  planted  oa  April 
8,  furnished  peas  on  June  10.  I  should  judge 
the  Horsford  Market  Garden  Pea  to  be  what 
its  name  indicates.  The  Champion  Oats  are 
too  late — too  much  straw  and  rust,  and  not 
very  heavy-grained.  The  Union  Corn  looks 
well,  but  is  probably  uot  as  good  for  this  soil 
as  kinds  we  now  have.  I  have  a  good  many 
plants  from  the  mixed  tomato  seed,  and  look 
for  valuable  varieties  from  some  of  them. 

H. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co. — My  Rural  Toma¬ 
toes  are  doing  finely  aud  far  surpassing  my 
expectations.  The  Rural  N.-Y.  and  Horsford 
Peas  did  not  do  well  with  me — only  about  one- 
half  of  the  seed  came  up.  The  Horsfords  were 
about  15  days  later  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  s.  c.  s. 


Fredonia,  Licking  Co.— The  Blush  Potato  is 
doing  finely  with  me.  From  two  small  tubers 
last  season  I  got  a  peck  of  nice  potatoes,  all 
of  which  I  planted  for  this  crop.  The  Garden 
Treasures  are  beautiful.  I  have  six  nice  seed¬ 
ling  grape-vines  from  the  Niagara  seed. 

W.  D.  B. 

Vermont. 

East  Clarendon,  Rutlacd  Co.,  July  29.— 
Champion  Oats  sown  by  the  side  of  the  same 
number  of  my  common  oats  look  well,  but  I 
have  not  harvested  them  yet.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Peas  bore  well,  but  1  have  uot  tested  their 
quality,  for  1  saved  them  for  seed.  1  guess 
every  tomato  sued  sprouted,  but  when  about 
two  inches  high  the  vines  tiegau  to  tip  over 
just  above  the  grouud.  aud  looked  ns  if  the 
root  did  uot  grow  as  fast  as  the  top.  We  man¬ 
aged  to  save  a  few,  which  are  doing  well. 
The  Garden  Treasures  look  well,  considering 
the  late  frosts,  which  took  off  some.  e.  b. 


iKvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tlieuame 
atul  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  Iti 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
Ut  one  time.] 

SELECTING  SEED  CORN,  ETC. 

/.,  (}.,  Napoleonville ,  La. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  selecting  and  keeping  seed 
coruf  2.  Is  there  auy  mode  of  learning  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  wind-mills,  besides 
paying  for  one  of  each  kiud  aud  trying  them 
all?  3.  Are  they  iu  general  use  iu  the  North 
and  West;  aud  what  proportion  of  the  time 
would  they  ruu?  4.  i  propose  sovviug  Texas 


Red  Rust  proof  Oats,  or  rye  and  barley,  this 
Fall  for  winter  feed;  would  it  be  practical  to 
sow  clover  with  them,  and.  if  so,  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  used? 

A  ns. — 1.  Seed  corn  should  be  picked  from 
the  field  before  it  is  cut.  Select  from  just  such 
stalks  as  suit  you,  that  contain  two  or  more 
good  ears,  such  as  please  you  Snap  them  off 
and  husk,  leaving  a  few  husks  attached  to 
each  ear,  and  by  these  braid  them  together, 
one  dozen  in  a  string,  and  tie  two  of  these 
strings  together,  aud  hang  them  over  a  wire 
suspended  in  some  dr'  guide  or  loft,  so  that  no 
vermin  can  get  access  to  them.  A  good  way 
to  get  seed  corn  is  to  pass  through  the  best 
part  of  the  field  and  cut  the  tassels  from  all 
stalks  that  do  not  suit,  and  afterward  select 
as  we  have  advised ;  but  this  should  have  been 
done  when  the  crop  was  first  tasseling  aud  be¬ 
fore  the  pollen  was  shed.  2.  There  are  a  great 
mauy  good  styles  of  wind-mills,  and  most  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  one  think  it  the  best.  A  good 
way  is  to  send  for  various  circulars,  and  after 
studying  carefully,  decide  which  meets  your 
idea  best.  There  is  to  be  an  exhaustive  trial 
at  Penna.  State  Fair,  and  much  may  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  report  of  the  experiments,  if  care¬ 
fully  and  honestly  made.  We  have  had  ono 
pumping  all  the  water  for  10  horses,  30  to  40 
cows,  and  500  t,o  000  shoe]),  und  would  uot  do 
without  it,  if  it  cost  $1,000.  8  In  many 
places  you  can  count  30  or  more  at  one  view; 
iu  others,  they  are  not  so  plentiful,  though 
they  are  getting  quite  common.  It  is  seldom 
that  there  are  two  days  in  succession  when 
they  will  not  run,  and,  what  is  strange,  there 
are  more  still  days  in  Winter  than  iu  Hum¬ 
mer.  There  should  be  a  tank,  or  trough,  large 
enough  to  hold  two  days'  supply  of  water, 
and  then  there  never  will  be  a  scarcity. 

4.  Red  Clover  would  do  well  sowed  with  either 
of  them,  say  13  pounds  per  acre;  also  put  in 
t  wo  pounds  of  White  Clover  or  Alsike.  They 
would  all  thrive,  unless  your  long,  dry  Hum¬ 
mer  would  kill  them,  and  we  hardly  think  it 
would. 

"POTATOES  MIXING  IN  THE  HILL.” 

J.  A.  E.,  Gordonsvillc,  Va. — There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  potatoes 
planted  side  by  side  will  mix  in  the  bills.  I 
must  say  I  believe  they  will  do  so,  and  if 
wroug,  would  like  to  be  righted.  Of  course, 

1  know  that  the  tubers  lying  side  by  side  can¬ 
not  affect  each  other;  but  I  cannot  see  why 
the  pollen  of  the  blossom  should  not  as  soon 
affect  the  tuber  as  the  setd-ball;  both  are 
seeds.  If  it  doesn’t,  why  not? 

Ans.— We  think  the  idea  that  tubers  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  seed,  is  what  misleads  hundreds  of 
people  on  this  question,  aud  this  seems  to  -be 
the  misleading  element  with  our  friend.  The 
tuber  is  uo  more  a  seed  than  are  the  buds  on 
the  limbs  of  a  currant  bush  or  grape  viue.  If 
our  friend  will  take  a  fine  wire  and  twist  it 
quite  snugly  about  a  potato  stalk  close  to  the 
ground,  aud  then  watch  it,  he  will,  in  a  few 
days,  see  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
begin  to  enlarge,  and  soon  each  of  them  will 
form  a  perfect  potato,  only  if  exposed  to 
much  light  they  will  be  green.  This  shows 
that  the  tubers  are  buds,  uot  seeds.  If  he  will 
keep  the  blossoms  cut  entirely  off  a  potato,  he 
will  also  see  that  it  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference  with  the  formation  of  tubers,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  blossom  or  pollen  has  uo  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  should  extract  the  sta¬ 
mens,  or  polleu  bearing  organs,  from  a  blossom 
aud  preveut  auy  foreign  pollen  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  pistils,  he  will  get  oo  seed, 
showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  polleu  and 
the  effect  it  has  ou  the  formation  of  the  seed. 
If  he  had  two  varietiesof  grapes  growing  side 
by  side,  or  if  he  used  the  pollen  of  the  one  to 
fertilize  the  blossoms  of  the  other,  he  would 
not  for  an  instant  expect  that  to  so  affect  the 
t  he  buds  of  thejvineso  treated  that,  if  planted, 
and  plants  were  grown  from  them,  the  fruit 
would  be  affected.  It  would,  however,  be  .just 
as  consistent  with  reason  aud  as  likely  to  occur 
as  that  potatoes  should  ‘‘mix"  iu  the  hills.  The 
changes  iu  tubers,  if  any  ever  occur,  are  mere¬ 
ly  sports,  or  what  botanists  call  bud  varia¬ 
tions,  aud  nothing  else. 

RAtSING  ONIONS  AND  FLAX. 

H.  L.  ?>.,  Ipewich,  D.  T. — 1,  What  is  the 
best  way  to  raise  aud  preserve  onions?  2. 
Does  flax  impoverish  the  land  badly?  3 
What  is  a  fair  crop  per  acre? 

Ans. — Make  the  land  very  rich  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  Have  it  flue  and  mellow'  on 
the  surface,  but  no  matter  how  hard  a  few 
inches  below.  How  the  seed  as  early  in  Hpring 
as  possible,  in  drills  14  inches  apart.  Weed  as 
early  as  the  w'eeds  cau  tie  seen,  and  keep  tho¬ 
roughly  clean  all  Hummer,  thinning  the  plants 
to  an  inch  apart  in  the  row.  When  npe  pull 
aud  store  in  a  dry  place  until  Winter.  Hell  the 
first  good  opportunity,  though  the  onions  can 
be  stored  iu  a  dry  place,  aud  where  the}’  will 
freeze  aud  keep  steadily  frozen  till  Hpriug. 
3.  Yes,  flax  is  considered  a  very  exhaustive 
crop.  In  the  Old  Country  where  flax  is  raised 
exclusively  for  the  fiber,  it  is  thought  that  by 


returning  to  the  soil  the  water  in  which  the 
stalks  are  steeped,  nine-tenths  of  the  nutritious 
elements  removed  by  the  crop  are  restored. 
This  is  probably  too  high  an  estimate,  as  the 
amount  of  plaot-food  iu  the  seed  must  be 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  taken  from 
the  soil  by  the  crop.  The  pure  fiber  yields  no 
ashes,  so  that  it  takes  nothing  from  the  soil. 
The  exhaustion  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  woody 
matter  of  the  stalks,  and  the  formation  of  the 
seeds.  If  the  meal  made  iu  expressing  the  oil 
was  all  retained  and  fed  on  the  farm,  and  all  the 
ashes  of  the  stalks  were  applied  to  the  soil,  or 
the  stalks  were  applied  and  turned  under,  flax 
growing  would  impoverish  the  soil  very  little; 
but  when  linseed -eftko  is  exported,  it  does  re¬ 
move  a  great  a  mouut  of  nitrogen:  but  West¬ 
ern  land  is  very  freely  supplied  with  this  as 
a  rule.  3.  Ten  to  12  bushels:  15  is  a  large 
crop. 

HOG  QUERIES,  ETC. 

F.  W.  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  a 
good  plan  of  a  piggery  large  enough  for  50  pigs  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  safe  to  have  so  many  in  one 
building?  3.  Would  it  pay  to  food  half  city 
swill,  costing  75  cents  per  barrel;  and  half 
wheat  middlings,  costing  $1.35  per  cwt.  ?  4. 

Is  swill  from  distillery  a  good  feed,  und  would 
it  pay  to  buy  it  at  35  cents  per  barrel  and  haul 
it  five  miles?  5.  i  have  a  muck  meadow  uot 
very  wet;  is  it  good  for  horse-radish? 

ANS  — 1.  The  piggery  should  be  made  not 
-less  than  34  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  loug  for  50 
full  grown  hogs,  with  an  alley  four  feet  wide 
in  thecenter,  running  lengthwise.  Itshould  bo 
divided  into  five  pens  on  either  side.  2.  Yes; 
if  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated.  3.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Hanborn’s  experiments,  as  re¬ 
porter!  in  the  Rural  of  August  2,  it  requires 
six  pounds  of  shipstuff — which  is  middlings, 
wo  suppose — to  make  one  pound  of  pork,  to 
say  nothing  about,  the  value  of  the  manure 
made;  this  would  make  your  pork  cost  8.1 
'cents  per  pound;  lmt  if  the  manure  was  care 
fully  saved  and  properly  applied,  that  made 
from  100  pounds  of  middlings  would  probably 
be  worth  not  less  than  50  cents,  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  5  1  cents  per  pound.  As  to 
the  city  swill,  that  is  such  an  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity,  we  give  it  up.  Try  carefully  and  report 
facts.  4.  We  think  not;  it  makes  very  poor, 
nasty  pork  any  way.  5  Yes;  if  not  too  wet, 
a  capital  place. 

PRUNING. 

.7.  77.  S.,  IJranl/ord,  Can.—  L  When  should 
trees  of  the  different  fruits,  planted  in  the 
Spring  of  1883,  be  pruned,  aud  how  much 
should  they  bo  cut  back?  2.  What  portion  of 
new  growth  should  bo  removed? 

Ans. — 1.  Those  arc  the  priuciples  of  plant 
growth  to  he  always  remembered,  and  to  be 
considered  when  we  wish  to  prune:  Pruning 
when  trees  are  dormant  or  leafless  tends  to 
produce  wood  growth,  and  not  fruit-bud  de¬ 
velopment.  Pruning  whoa  in  leaf,  checks 
wood  growth  and  induces  fruit  production, 
and  severe  pruning  during  active  growth  is 
very  hard  upon  the  tree.  Remembering  these 
infallible  rules  aud  acting  according  to  them, 
we  can  shape  aud  control  a  tree  as  we  like. 
All  trees  should  ordinarily  be  pruned  during 
the  period  while  they  are  leafless,  and  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  when.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  very  necessary  to  head  hack  a 
branch  in  full  growth,  as  when  any  branch  is 
overgrowing  the  rest  of  the  tree.  2.  Peach 
trees  should  be  cut  back  sufficiently  to  keep 
them  vigorous,  and  should  also  be  so  thin¬ 
ned,  when  cutb  ack,  that  they  will  make  not 
less  than  one  foot  of  growth  each  year.  Other 
trees  require  but  little  cutting  back,  aud  only 
enough  pruning  to  maintain  a  well  shaped 
top.  Too  much  pruning  is  often  done. 

FEED  FOR  BUTTER,  BTC. 

A  H.,  Ray  rifle,  Md, — 1.  What  is  the  best 
food  for  butter-making  Hummer  and  Winter? 
2.  Does  the  Encyclopedia  Britauniea,  ninth 
edition,  contain  more  matter  thau  the  Library 
of  Universal  Knowledge;  and  if  so,  how  much 
more? 

Ans. — 1  In  Summer  the  best  butter  food 
for  a  cow  is  good,  fresh  pasture,  with  a  daily 
feed  of  corn-meal,  oil-meal  aud  bran,  one  part 
each,  mixed  together,  and  moderately  wetted 
about  six  hours  before  feeding  time.  Iu  Wiu¬ 
ter,  plenty  of  good,  bright  clover  hay  twice 
daily;  plenty  of  bright  straw  once  a  day,  aud 
two  feeds  a  day  of  the  same  mixture,  and  one 
feed  each  day  of  silage,  mangels,  sugar  beets, 
or  carrots.  At  all  times  feed  enough  to  keep 
the  cow  in  good  condition,  and  give  all  the 
pure,  warmish  water  she  wishes,  at  all  times. 
2.  The  Encyclopedia  Brituuulca  treats  pithily 
ou  more  subjects;  but  the  "Library”  dwells  at 
greater  length  ou  the  subjects  it  handles.  The 
ninth  edition  of  the  former  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  the  XV.  volume,  which  treats  of  sub¬ 
jects  between  Loo  aud  Memphis,  having  been 
the  last  published;  we  cannot,  therefore,  com¬ 
pare  the  two  works  with  regard  to  bulk. 

SALT  AND  PLASTER  AS  FERTILIZERS. 

G.  W.  E.,  Goochland,  Va. — What  will  be 
the  effect  of  land  plaster  and  salt  used  as  a 
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fertilizer  on  wheat  and  grass,  and  how  much 
should  be  used  per  acre,  separately,  or  mixed 
together? 

Ans. — The  only  effect  either  can  have  is 
stimulating;  neither  is  supposed  to  euter  the 
plant  in  any  appreciable  quantity;  but  we 
think  both,  with  no  other  ingredient,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  later  growth  and  re¬ 
tard  the  period  of  ripening,  aud  the  salt  would, 
lierhaps,  impart  a  little  additional  stiffness  to 
the  straw.  On  some  soils  the  land  plaster  has 
a  wonderful  effect  on  the  clover  crop ;  but  no 
one  can  tell  on  what  soils  this  is  t  he  case,  till  it 
has  oeen  tried.  It  might  pay  you  to  try  a 
little  on  the  various  soils  you  have  to  work. 

TREATMENT  OF  CURRANT  AND  GOOSEBERRY 
SEEDS. 

IF.  Ti  It..  Shelburne,  VI. , — How  should  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  seeds  intended  for  plant¬ 
ing  be  treated? 

Ans  — The  best  way  would  he  to  plant  the 
seeds  in  a  greenhouse  now,  and  set  the  plauts 
out  in  well-prepared  beds  in  the  Spring.  The 
way  we  should  choose  would  be  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  frames  so  as  to  protect  the  plants  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter.  Finally,  they  may  be  sown 
at  once  in  the  open  grouud.  Keep  the  soil 
moist  uud  shade  the  young  plants  when  they 
appear,  and  protect  during  the  Winter. 


ed  that  the  fuel  is  burned  in  a  separate  fur¬ 
nace,  and  the  heat  is  allowed  to  pa«s  into  the 
main  kiln  among  the  limestones^and  in  those 
the  soft  coal  is  often  used.  Will  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in  using 
soft  coal,  give  us  their  modus  operandi. 

J.  If.  U  ,  East  port,  Mr,,  sends  leaf  for 
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name 

of  plant. 

Ans. —A  single  leaf  is  a  small  part  of  a 
plant  by  which  to  identify  the  whole.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  sav  with  certainty,  but  it 
resembles  the  wild  Balsam  Apple  (Eohinocystis 
lobata).  though  it  may  he  the  wild  Cucumber 
(Sicyos  augulatus).  The  former  is  often  planted 
as  an  ornamental  climber;  the  flowers  are  not 
showy,  being  a  greenish  white. 

T,  E,  11.,  Harlan,  Kan*. — 1.  What  kind  of 
walnut  fs  Juglaus  preparturieus?  2  Would 
it  succeed  iu  Kansas?  3.  Is  it  especially  de¬ 
sirable? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Persian  Jug- 
lans  regia,  a  dwarf  growing  walnut.  3.  We 
cannot  say.  8.  Try  one  or  two  trees,  and  see. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  can 
furnish  trees. 

M.  IF.,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. — Out  of  my 
dozen  Niagara  seedlings  only  one  withstood 
our  very  cold  Winter.  It  has  two  stems,  shall 
I  let  them  both  grow,  or  cut  one  oft; 

Ans.— Let  both  grow  till  the  Autumn,  and 
at  pinning  time  remove  one.  and  form  the 
system  of  vines  from  the  other. 

N.  K.  Q.,  1  hyp's  Cor.,  .V.  Y.— Where  can  the 
best  and  cheapest  incubator  ho  bought,? 

Ans. — We  have  had  uo  experience  with  in¬ 
cubators,  aud,  therefore,  know  but  little  about 
them.  Write  to  the  Perfect  Hatcher  Com 
pany,  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  for  circular,  and  post  up. 
A  hen  does  very  well. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  If.,  Bieber,  Cal. — My  tomato 
vines  are  fine  and  healthy,  but  the  blossoms 
all  drop  without  fruiting,  what  ails  them? 

Ans.— We  mistrust  they  are  making  too 
rank  a  growth.  They  probably  hud  too  much 
manure  and  water.  Check  them  a  little  by 
bending  down  the  vines  or  withholding  water. 

IF,  V.,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  sends  specimens  of 
grass  for  nu me.  “It  keeps  green  when  other 
grass  is  dry;  stock  very  fond  of  it.” 

Ans. — It  is  Velvet  Grass  (Holms  luuutus),  a 
beautiful  grass,  but  inferior  in  every  way. 
Our  readers  should  especially  avoid  this  grass 
in  lawns, 

D.  IF.  li.,  Long  Plain,  Mass.—l.  Of  whom 
can  I  obtain  Surprise  Wheat?  2.  Will  Silver 
Chaff  Wheat  do  well  here? 

Ans. — 1.  Ot  H.  L.  Wysor.  Newbern,  Va. 
3.  We  cannot  recommend  it;  it  is  rather  lute, 
and  the  straw  is  not  strong. 

J.  li.  IF.,  Charlton,  Mass.,  sends  specimens 
of  the  injured  ends  of  the  new  growth  of  pear 
tret's,  and  asks  the  cause  of  the  Injury. 

Ans. — Aphides  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

II.  L,  G.,We»t  Chenango,  N.  Y.,  sends  ft  yel¬ 
low  clover  for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  Trifolium  agrarium — Yellow  or 
Hop  Clover;  of  no  value  to  farmers. 

Subscriber,  Farmingdale,  III.,  sends  grass 
for  name,  aud  also  asks  whether  tomatoes 
“mix?” 

Ans. — The  grass  ig  the  genuine  Bermuda 
Grass.  Yes;  tomatoes  are  liable  to  “mix.” 

S.  D  ,  Kenosha,  Wfa  ,  sends  grass  for  name- 
Ans. — It  is  a  Canary  Grass  (Phalaris  arun- 
diuacea),  a  large,  showy  grass,  bnt  of  little 
value.  It  grows  naturally  in  swamps,  aud  is 
also  called  Ribbon  Grass. 

E.  II.  P.,  Richland  Center,  IFt.s. — Where 
can  I  get  lop-eared  rabbits? 

Anh — We  do  not  know.  Dealers  here  say 
they  are  very  bard  to  find.  Write  to  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  A.  C,,  Holly,  Mich. — What  is  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  water-melons? 

✓ 

Ans. — Well  rotted  barn  yard  manure  is  very 
good ;  so  are  bone  dust  and  ashes. 

P.  G.,  Big  Bar  Creek,  British  Columbia., 
— Where  can  I  get  seeds  of  Millo  Maize? 

Ans. — It  is  Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  for 
sale  by  many  seedsmen. 

K.  S.  T.,  Stapleton,  L.  /.,  sends  grass  for 
name. 

Ans.— It  is  Orchard  Grass  (Dactylis  glome¬ 
rate). 

.1.  C„  Killbuck,  N.  Y.,  complains  of  trouble 
with  his  cabbages;  but  from  the  description 
given,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  cause. 
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Miscellaneous. 


I>.  L.  S.,  Bushberg,  Mo, — 1.  Atwhatstage 
can  corn  he  topped  so  as  to  save  the  fodder  in 
the  best  condition  aud  still  have  the  corn 
mature?  3.  Will  rye  sown  in  July,  or  by  the 
first  of  August,  for  soiling,  head  out  this  Fall 
if  not  grazed  down?  3.  Is  there  anyway  by 
which  the  Codling  Moth  can  lie  prevented  from 
infesting  Hie  crab  apple? 

Ans. — 1.  Flint  corns,  as  soon  as  the  kernel 
shows  the  first  indication  of  “glazing;”  dent 
corns,  as  soon  as  the  kernels  are  full-sized  and 
too  hard  for  eat  ing,  2.  If  the  season  is  wurtn 
and  moist,  it  will  form  stalks;  and  if  the  Fall 
is  long  and  warm,  it  will  show  heads.  It 
should  by  all  menus  be  grazed  close.  3.  London* 
purple  and  Paris  given  and  other  insecticides 
which  kill  the  pests  on  other  apples,  applied 
when  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  cherry,  would 
be  equally  fatal  to  the  insects  on  crabs;  hut 
both  the  above  Insecticides  should  he  handled 
very  carefully,  as  they  are  deadly  poisons. 

D.  IF  S.,  Bayard,  Ohio. — 1.  Is  mucky  laud 
good  for  quinces?  3.  A  re  the  Russian  Peaches 
desirable  fruits?  3  How  far  apart  should 
quince  and  peach  trees  be  planted?  4.  Are 
the  Lake  County,  Ohio,  nurserymen  reliable? 

Anh  — 1.  Pure  muck  Is  apt  sometimes  to  get 
pretty  dry  for  quinces.  Plant  them,  aud  then 
haul  and  put  two  wheel-barrow  loads  of  clay 
around  each,  aud  each  Spriug  apply  one  quart 
of  salt  about  each  tree.  2.  No.  At  least  none 
so  far  tried.  Give  any  one  offeriug  such,  a 
wide  berth;  ho  is  a  sharper,  and  will  try  to 
swiudle  you.  3.  Sot  quinces  12  feet  each  way 
aud  peaches  18  feet.  4.  There  are  a  good 
many  nurseries  in  Lake  Co.,  aud  we  cannot 
tell  which  you  mean.  The  Storrs,  Harrison 
Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
nursery  firms  in  Ohio. 

IF  P.  C ,  Slate  Low,  hul.—  1.  What  per 
cent,  in  weight  of  corn  fed  to  Berkshire  swine 
under  favorable  conditions,  will  be  realized  iu 
increased  weight  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  system 
of  feeding  corn  to  fattening  hogs?  3.  Will  it 
not  pay  bettor  to  feed  corn  to  stock  than  to  sell 
it  In  the  general  market? 

Ans. — 1,  2,  8.  Study  carefully  the  experi¬ 
ments  iu  hog  feeding  on  page  49b  of  the  Rural 
of  August  2.  There  these  questions  are  fully 
answered.  In  Summer,  however,  we  think 
the  best  way  is  to  give  the  hogs  the  ruu  of  a 
good  clover  pasture  and  feed  high  with  grain. 

T.  B.  //.,  Tunnel  Hill,  III..— Is  German 
Amber  Wheat  a  good  variety  aud  a  good 
yielder? 

Ans  — There  are  a  good  many  “Amber” 
wheats.  We  tried  a  German  Amber,  which 
was  quite  hardy  and  productive,  but  had  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  about  it.  Get  up  a  club, 
and  secure  a  bushel  of  the  Cross-bred  Diehl- 
Mediterraueau.  We  think  that  would  please 
you,  and  it  would  cost  only  a  little  work. 

II.  T.  G.,  Denoitle,  N.  J. — In  answer  to  my 
inquiry  iu  a  lite  Rural,  you  advise  sowing 
rye  aud  turning  it  under.  1  did  not  mention 
that  buckwheat  was  turned  under  in  1882; 
would  that  make  any  difference? 

Anh. — No;  we  douotthink  you  can  get  land 
too  rich.  We  advised  plowing  down  the  clover 
now,  because  we  thought  you  could  never  get 
it  larger  than  at  present,  and  by  putting  on 
rye  you  would  get  another  growth  ready  to  be 
turned  down  in  the  Spring,  aud  so  get  just  so 
much  added  fertilizer.  “Too  much  manure  is 
just  enough.” 

Penna,  Bussard&ville  Pa. — Can  soft  coal  be 
used  iu  a  draw  kilu  for  burning  lime,  the  same 
as  hard  coal.  Will  it  answer  to  mix  lime  and 
coal  together  in  alternate  layers? 

Ans. — The  b«K  draw-kiln*  are  so  construct- 
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COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOIt  THK  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday.  August  !>. 

M.  W.-DT B.  S.-J.  D.  L.-O.  H.-E.  E.  n.-G.  A.  B.— 
J.  H.,  plant  received.— J.  T.— J.  R  —1.  S.— A.  W.  B.— 
0.  A  0, — J.  B.— Rev.  T.  W.,  thanks.— L.  II.  U.-T.  W. 
L  -R.  S.-F.  D.  C  -D.  U.  P.-J.  Y.-W.  F.  -S.  S  0.  -FI. 
8.  H.-O.  J.  R.  -L  C.  R.-O.  S.  B.-S.  0.  F.-O.  A.  R.  -F. 
R.  R.-D,  H.  U.-U.  B.  L.— N.  J.  S.-W.  C.  D.-J,  N. 

C.  A  T.  thankii  for  design.  —A  M.,  yrosa  received.— 
It.  C.  D.-C.  H.-G.  N.  G.— F.  U.  T.  G.-R.  A  B.,  straw  • 
berries  crushed.  -D.  M.  J.  L.  It.-  W.  B.  H.  -  A.  J.  C.  & 
8.— J.  Y.-D.  S.  M.—  A.  B.  A.— J.  S.  A.,  plants  received— 

D.  B.  S  -J.  >1.  M.-R.  J.  T.,  thanks.— Mrs.  T.  C.  F.-B. 

B. -T.  B.  h  —  W.B.-M.  W.  F.-C.  S.  P.-C.  H.  Z.-J. 

C.  M.-D.  S  .H.-J.  H.-J.  M.  L  — T.  H.  G..  thanks. 
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DISCUSSION 


J.  B..  Georgetown,  Ont.,  Can.— On  May 
3d  the  Rural  kindly  answered  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  me  respecting  the  proper  kind  of 
water  pipe  I  should  use  to  convey  water  from 
one  hill  to  another.  In  the  issue  of  July  19  an 
answer  is  given  to  a  similar  communication. 
In  the  former  you  strongly  advocate  lead 
piping-  while  in  the  latter  you  just  as  strongly 
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Our  Alexander  Apple,  on  French  Para¬ 
dise  stock,  is  now  about  nine  years  old, 
and  him  borne  a  lull  crop  for  the  past  live 
years.  The  tree  is  but  eight  feet  high 
and  the  same  in  diameter.  Upon  this 
little  tree  75  apples  are  now  ripening. 

We  have  just  dug  Notts  Victor,  a 
new  potato  not  yet  introduced,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  the  yield  is  1,072.33  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Our  greatest  yield  last  year  was 
from  Corliss’s  Matchless,  viz.,  1,140.33 
bushels.  We  hope  to  heat  that  this  year. 

‘The  great  source  of  nitrogen  is  the 
atmosphere/’  This  we  read  and  read 
again  in  all  of  our  agricultural  exchanges. 
And  yet  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  our  highest 
authority,  doubts  if  plants  get.  any  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air.  Ills  experiments  of  40 
years  do  not  show  that  they  do. 

■  »  ♦  ♦  - 

W e  have  never  before  seen  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  fertilizer  of  any  kind  show  such 
remarkable  effect  as  that  of  nitrate  of 
soda  upon  a  row  of  corn,  spread  at  the 
rate  of  250  pounds  to  the  acre.  When 
the  plants  were  knee-high  this  was  the 
poorest  row  in  the  field ;  now  it  is  decid¬ 
edly  the  best,  and  the  deeper  color- — as  we 
have  stated— is  so  marked  that  it  can  at 
once  be  pointed  out  as  far  as  it  can 
be  seen.  Another  year  we  shall  sow 
nitrate  of  potash  when  the  plants  have 
grown  a  foot  high.  It  must  be  Bown  with 
care.  It  kills  the  leaves  wherever  it 
touches  them. 

Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes,  commenting  upon 
the  action  of  nitrogen  upon  our  fertilizer 
experiments  with  potatoes,  says,  in  a  letter 
just  received,  that  “all  the  anomalous  re¬ 
sults  which  are  obtained  in  regard  to 
manures,  generally  find  explanation  in  the 
Remand  of  available  substances  which 
exist,  in  the  laud  at  the  time  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  If  you  go  on  growing  potatoes 
with  nitrogen,  you  will  soon  come  to  the 
end  of  your  potash.  That  is  to  say,  if  you 
grow  Inrge  crops,  nothing  but  experiment 
can  tell  the  resources  of  any  soil.  For 
instance,  my  soil  has  for  the  last  30  or  40 
years  yielded  between  20  and  30  pounds 
of  potash  per  acre  per  annum.  This  is 
far  less  than  the  requirements  of  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes.”  It  would  appear  that, 
all  of  our  plots  which  receive  nitrogen 
alone,  very  soon  come  to  the  end  of  the 
available  potash  in  the  soil,  since  the  vines 
are  dying,  while  the  plants  of  the  other 
plots  are  green  and  growing. 

Sugar  is  now  cheaper  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  memory  ol  the  present  middle- 
aged  generation,  and  it  is  supposed  prices 
have  not  yet  touched  bottom.  The  fall 
in  prices,  however,  has  not  been  caused 
by  a  falling  off  in  demand,  for  consump¬ 
tion  has  never  been  so  great.  In  less  than 
a  year  it  has  increased  one-fourth,  and  the 
United  States  are  now  using  25  per  cent, 
more  sugar  than  they  used  last  Summer; 
yet  the  stock  on  hand  in  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  July 
28  last,  amounted  to  189,798  tons,  against 
133,893  tons  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
Cuba  is  not  sending  us  much  sugar  now, 
as  the  export  tax— half  a  cent  per  pound 
— and  the  import  taxes  here,  cause  it  to 
be  worth  only  three  cents  a  pound  on  the 
island,  and  the  growers,  hoping  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government  will  lighten  the  export 
duty,  are  holding  back  their  product,  as 
at  preseut  prices  they  can  make  little  or 
no  profit.  The  chief  cause  of  the  present 
cheapness  is  the  enormous  production  of 
beet-root  sugar  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany,  last  year.  So  great  was  this, 
that  Germany  now  rules  the  sugar  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  and  although  not  much 
of  this  sugar  is  imported  here,  cane  sugar, 
which  we  use  chiefly,  comes  to  us  all  the 
cheaper,  from  8t.  Domingo  and  other 
places,  because  it  cannot  be  sent  to  Europe 
in  competition  with  the  beet-sugar  made 
there.  Of  course,  the  low  price  hurts  the 
producers  of  cane,  sorghum,  and  maple 
sugar  here  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


WHAT  THINK  YOU  ? 

It  strikes  us  that  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  kinds  of  seed  for  our  next  Free.  Seed 
Distribution  would  be  a  package  of  the 
60  different  kinds  of  corn  which  we  are 
now  raising  in  the  same  field.  These  60 
kinds  have  been  obtained  from  as  many 
parts  of  the  Northern,  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  States,  and  all  are  highly  praised  by 
those  who  sent  them  to  us  to  test.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  intermediate  plots 
the  Rural’s  Blount’s  Improved  is  growing. 
The  tsissels  are  cut  off  as  they  appear,  so 
that  all  the  corn  that  forms  will  be  crossed 
with  some  of  the  60  varieties.  These  last 
will,  of  course,  intercross  with  one  an¬ 
other  indefinitely.  The  Rural  Blount  has 
been  carefully  selected  every  year  since 
the  original  Blount’s  Prolific  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  year?  ago.  It  is 
now  much  earlier  and  more  prolific  than 
then;  the  plants  do  not  sucker  at  all; 
they  do  not  grow  so  tall ;  the  shanks  are 
shorter,  the  ears  rather  larger.  Now 
what  we  propose  is  to  mix  the  yield  of 
all  these  60  kinds  as  well  as  possible,  and 
to  send  a  packet  to  each  subscriber.  In 
this  way  all  will  hart  the  hen* jit  ol  fair 
grand  fronting  experiment,  and  f  rom  these 
‘kernel*  anyone  fan  tried  those  plant*  which 
he  deems  the  best  suited  to  h  is  soil  and.  climate , 
and  set  to  work  to  establish  varieties  of  h  is  aw  n . 
What  think  you,  Rural  readers?  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  crossing  of  corn  has  ever 
before  been  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale 
— certainly  not  with  the  same  object  or 
with  the  same  care  in  selecting  the  best 
varieties  of  the  country  as  parents.  We 
are  only  fearful  that  the  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  uuder  this  experiment  may  not 
yield  enough  to  furnish  the  desired  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain. 

i  4  »  ~ 

IS  THE  RURAL  RIGHT? 

Referring  to  the  Rural’s  statement 
that  certain  New  England  farm  papers 
have  always  declined  to  admit  its  regular 
yearly  advertisement,  the  New  England 
Farmer,  says: 

“  Now,  we  do  not  assume  to  speak  for  the 
other  Boston  agricultural  papers,  but  speak 
ing  simply  for  ourselves,  we  have  to  say,  that 
we  have  always  refrained  from  sending  our 
own  advertisement  to  other  agricultural 
weeklies,  because  it  has  appeured  to  us  that 
it  is  an  act  of  discourtesy  to  our  neighbors  in 
the  same  business  to  ask  them  to  circulate  our 
business  advertisements,  just  as,  if  wo  were 
dealing  in  any  kind  of  goods,  boots  and  shoes 
for  instance,  we  should  consider  it  discour¬ 
teous  to  ask  the  shoe  dealer  around  th«  cor¬ 
ner  to  hang  up  over  his  counter  a  placard 
recommending  his  customers  to  ilenl  with  us. 
In  declining  the  advertisement  of  the  Rural 
Nkw-Yorkbr,  we  were  merely  holding  them 
to  the  observance  of  the  same  rule  in  that  mat¬ 
ter  by  which  we  guided  our  own  conduct. 
We  are  unable  to  see  that,  there  is  anything 
illiberal  or  nu business-like  in  thut  view  of  the 
subject.  We  do  not  expect  to  conceal  from 
the  knowledge  of  even  one  of  our  readers, 
the  existence  or  t  he  merits  of  the  Rural  or  of 
any  other  agricultural  journal,  as  our  columns 
for  years  past  will  show  ” 

The  New  England  Farmer,  then,  places 
the  agricultural  press  in  the  same  box 
with  boot  and  shoe  dealers  or  any  other 
kind  of  merchants.  Merchants  engage  in 
business  to  make  money.  That  is  their 
first  object.  They  do  not  set  themselves 
up  as  teachers  at  all.  All  that  is  required 
of  them  is  that  they  should  deal  honestly 
with  their  customers.  The  public  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  If  one 
merchant  were  to  say  to  a  competitor,  “I 
will  give  you  $100  to  be  permitted  to  put 
up  my  sign  in  your  store,”  the  other 
would  merely  have  to  consider  whether 
or  not  his  loss  of  custom  from  such  a  dis¬ 
play  would  amount  to  more  or  less  than 
$  1 00,  and  act  accordingly.  There  is  no 
moral  principle  involved.  But  the  farm 
journal  is  a  teacher  of  the  “most  noble 
and  useful  employment  of  man,”  and  it 
has  no  right  to  withhold  from  its  readers 
any  information,  or  means  of  information 
within  its  knowledge.  As  well  might  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  decline  to  permit, 
another  minister  to  preach  from  his  pulpit 
as  that  one  agricultural  journal  should 
decline  the  advertisements  of  other  jour¬ 
nals  earnestly  working  in  the  same  field. 

Farmers  have  a  right  to  know  all  that 
concerns  them  or  their  occupation,  and 
the  mission  of  the  farm  press  is  to  furnish 
that  information,  whether  subscribers  are 
gained  or  lost.  Journalists  who  place  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  above  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture,  disgrace  their  profes¬ 
sion.  They  should  engage  in  mercantile 
pursuits. 

We  do  not  wish  by  any  means  to  make 
this  a  personal  matter.  The  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Farmer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever, 
is  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and 
our  relations  with  the  other  farm  journals 
who  have  declined  the  Rural's  advertise¬ 
ments,  have  always  been  pleasant  enough. 
The  question  is  simply  this :  4  ‘Is  one  good 
farm  journal,  on  the  grounds  of  competi¬ 


tion,  justifiable  in  declining  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  other  good  farm  journals?” 

GIVE  THE  BOY  A  CHANCE. 

One  of  Our  Boys  writes:  “I  would  aw¬ 
fully  like  some  of  your  new  wheat,  and 
think  I  could  get  tiie  subscribers,  only  I 
don’t  have  any  time — only  nights  and 
Sundays— but  I  would  even  get  the  sub¬ 
scribers  nights,  only  my  pa  won’t  let  me 
have  the  land;  he  says,  ‘What’s  the  use; 
my  wheat  is  good  enough  and,  besides,  I 
want  you  to  work  for  me  and  not  to  waste 
time  in  such  business/  I  do  want  to  earn 
some  money  that  shall  be  all  my  own,  but 
I  won’t  do  anything  without  pa’s  consent. 
Won’t  you  write  to  him  ?” 

Yes.  George,  we  will  write  him  this 
open  letter,  because  there  may  be  other 
boys  in  the  same  situation.  When  you 
see  this,  show  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  we 
wrote  it  especially  for  him.  The  fact  is, 
he  does  not  realize  what  a  jewel  of  a  boy 
he,  lias,  or  else  he  is  not  worthy  of  him ! 
Mr.  B.,  George  is  a  grand  boy,  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  deserve.  Do  vou  not  see  he 
has  the  germs  of  a  grand  success?  lie 
“wants  to  earn  some  money  that  shall  be 
all  his  own,”  and  yet  he  is  so  honest  that 
he  will  not  even  attempt  it  without  your 
permission.  He  is  a  noble  boy;  any  fa¬ 
ther  should  be  proud  of  such  a  son,  and 
yet  we  know  you  arc  too  hard  on  him ; 
we  know,  by  his  letter,  that  you  have  not 
given  him  a  good — no,  not  even  a  decent 
—education.  But  probably  this  is  more 
the  result  of  thoughtlessness  than  design. 

When  you  go  to  bed  to-night  and  are 
all  by  yourRclf,  think  this  matter  over  a 
little.  Do  you  wish  to  keep  George  on 
the  farm,  and  make  him  a  farmer  worthy 
to  fill  your  place?  Would  you  have  him 
a  bright,  intelligent,  successful  farmer? 
Can  you  make  him  such  by  working  him 
so  hard  and  constantly  that  he  has  no 
time,  “only  nights  and  Sundays?”  Is  it 
not  just  as  essential  to  have  him  know 
something  of  business  and  business  ways 
as  all  about  the  manual  processes  of  the 
farm?  If  this  wheat  were  worthless, 
would  not  the  coming  in  contact  with 
people  in  securing  the  Club  be  worth 
much,  by  giving  him  confidence  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature?  And  then, 

Mr.  B - is  it  not  possible  for  you  to 

get  a  better  wheat?  This  Cross-bred 
Diehl -Mediterranean  yields  much  better 
and  is  a  better  sample  than  Clawson;  can 
the  same  be  said  of  yours? 

Would  it  not  nay  you  to  encourage 
George — to  even  help  him  a  little,  and 
then  next  year  buy  your  seed  of  him? 
You  could  not  be  mean  enough  to  take  it 
without  pay.  Don’t  go  to  sleep  till  you 
have  thought  of  George’s  good  traits; 
how  hard  he  works;  how  honest  he  is; 
ho  w  pleasant,  and  how  read)’  to  save  you 
steps.  Suppose  his  little,  brown,  sun¬ 
burned  hands  were  still,  aud  his  little 
tired  leet  were  never  more  to  run  at  your 
bidding,  would  not  you  miss  him?  Would 
you  not,  then,  wish  you  had  not  been 
quite  so  hard  on  the  boy?  “Wants  to 
earn  a  little  money,  all  his  own,”  a  lauda¬ 
ble  ambition ;  and  we  know  he  needs  a 
little  more  education.  Don’t  go  to  sleep 
till  you  have  decided,  fully  and  firmly 
decided,  to  be  a  little  better  father  to 
George.  Give  the  boy  a  chance  ! 

- ■♦♦♦ - 

THE  TEXAS  FEVER  SCARE. 

Lately  there  has  been  considerable 
alarm  in  the  West  about  Texas  or  splenic 
fever,  which  lias  proved  very  fatal  among 
cattle  at  Manhattan,  Kansas;  Brady  Isl¬ 
and,  Maxwell  aud  Ogalalla,  Nebraska; 
La  Junta,  and  several  other  points  in 
Southern  Colorado,  and  Barnard,  Missouri. 
A  good  many  deaths  among  cattle 
brought  from  other  points  have  also  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  stock-yards  at  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  and  Pueblo,  Col. 

The  greatest  fatality  has  been  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  some  2,000  head  of  Texan 
cattle  were  landed  on  May  27,  at  Brady 
Island.  Most  of  these  were  driven  north; 
but  about  300  strayed  away,  and  are  now 
scattered  among  the  native  cattle  through¬ 
out  that  section.  All  known  cases  of 
disease  have  occurred  among  herds  that 
pastured  on  the  trail  of  these  animals. 
The  herd  of  220  steel-s  most  of  which  have 
died  at  Manhattan,  were  bought  at  the 
Kansas  City  stock-yards,  and  had 
originally  come  from  about  Caldwell, 
Southern  Kansas,  where  they  must  have 
contracted  the  disease.  In  Colorado  a 
train  load  of  cattle  from  Southern  Texas, 
was  unloaded  at  Pueblo  in  the  end  of 
May,  and  the  animals  were  thence  driven 
on  a  trail  northwest  between  the  Arkansas 
and  St.  Charles  Rivers.  About  the  same 
time  two  trains  of  Texans  were  unloaded 
at  La  Junta,  and  the  beasts  were  driven 
over  the  range,  part  to  the  north,  and  part 
to  the  south  and  west,  and  all  infected 
cattle  are  among  the  herds  that  have  fed 


over  the  trails  made  by  these  animals,  or 
over  the  trails  of  several  minor  Texan 
shipments  unloaded  at  the  same  stock- 
yards.  In  all  cases  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease  have  appeared  in  from  five 
to  seven  weeks  after  the  animals  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  contagion,  and  in  every  case  the 
attack  proved  fatal  within  48  to  60  hours 
from  the  appearance,  of  the  first  symp¬ 
toms.  No  known  treatment  is  of  any 
avail. 

The  name  Texas  fever  is  misleading  as 
to  the  source  of  infection,  for,  according 
to  Prof.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  has  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  the  matter,  the  dis¬ 
trict  permanently  infected  with  the  virus 
of  the  disease,  embraces  Southern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  South  Carolinia,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Texas,  as  well  as  Arkansas, 
the  Indian  Territory  and  Southern  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  the  limit,  of  this  infected  re¬ 
gion  is  slowly  but  steadily  extending 
northward.  The  native  cattle  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  all  infected  with  a  latent  form  of 
the  disease;  for  although  they  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  it  in  health,  their 
systems  are  certainly  charged  with  the 
poisonous  principle,  so  that  their  drop¬ 
pings  contaminate  pastures  and  water¬ 
courses  to  such  an  extent  that  cattle  raised 
north  of  the  permanently  infected  region 
are  liable  to  contract  the  disease  from 
these  infected  sources.  The  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  principle — probably  a  vegetable 
poison,  due  to  a  vegetable  disease  germ — 
is  destroyed  by  frost,  hence  Southern  cat¬ 
tle  may  be  driven  north  without  danger  of 
spreading  infection  after  the  first  frosts  of 
Autumn  and  till  tbe  last  frosts  in  early 
Spring.  Infected  Northern  cattle  remain 
apparently  healthy  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  may  be  driven  or  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances  before  the  malady  is  developed. 
No  case  is  known,  however,  in  which 
these  spread  the  disease:  this  can  be  done 
only  by  animals  from  the  permanently  in¬ 
fected  region ;  and  even  if  these  are  driven 
slowly  north,  grazing  as  they  advance,  the 
infectious  principle  in  them  appears  to  be 
destroyed  or  greatly  modified  in  virulence. 

Governors  Click  of  Kansas,  Grant  of 
Colorado,  and  Dawes  of  Nebraska,  appear 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  the  great  herds  of 
those  States,  and  the  two  former  through 
the  State  Veterinarians,  Drs.  Holcome 
and  Faville,  are  taking  active  measures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  while 
Gov.  Dawes  is  aided  in  his  efforts  in  the 
same  direction  by  our  old  friend,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  for  the  last  three  years  Territo¬ 
rial  Veterinarian  of  Wyoming.  The  rail¬ 
roads  have  engaged  not  to  transport 
Texan  cattle  north  before  frost,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Montana  have  forbidden  the 
entrance  of  any  Texans  within  their  bor¬ 
ders  until  October  1.  A  telegram  from 
Galveston  says  much  indignation  exists 
among  Texan  stockmen  at  the  action  of 
the  railroads,  and  mass  meetings  to  pro¬ 
test  against  it  are  threatened.  Just  as  in 
all  cases  of  panic  about  any  disease  among 
men  or  domestic  auimals,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  reports  of  outbreaks  of  the  malady 
in  various  other  widely-separated  parts  of 
the  country.  Telegrams  this  morning 
announce  that  supposed  cases  exist  near 
Le  Mars,  Iowa;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  and  at 
several  points  in  Idaho;  while  reassuring 
accounts  are  received  from  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Colorado,  to  the  effect  that 
though  many  more  animals  among  the 
infected  herds  may  yet  die,  there  is  now 
no  fear  that  other  herds  will  become 
infected. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 

The  berries  still  ripening  freely  on  the  Su¬ 
perb  Raspberry,  are  very  large,  but  sour  and 
soft. 

No.  mv  dear  boy,  being  born  on  a  farm,  and 
raised  oh  a  farm  do  not  necessarily  make  a 
good  farmer. 

Yes,  you  may  make  currant  cuttings  even 
now.  Strip  off  the  leaves  of  this  year’s  shoots, 
make  the  cuttings  six  inches  long,  place  them 
at  a  slight  angle  In  mellow  soil,  press  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  lower  end,  and  keep  the 
ground  moist. 

We  find  that  Tent  Caterpillars  are  killed  by 
the  Buhach  (pj  rethrum)  powder,  blown 
through  bellows.  It  is  an  easy  method  of 
application,  while  no  injury  results  to  either 
leaves  or  branches. 

The  use  of  a  little  of  that  kerosene  oil  and 
resin  mixture  we  mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago, 
applied  to  all  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the 
maebinerv  as  it  is  put  away  after  the  haying 
and  the  harvest,  will  save  many  hours  of  hard 
work  next  Spring,  and  maybe  your  temper. 
Don’t  forget  it 

The  whole  operation  of  butter  making, 
from  the  taking  of  the  milk  to  the  delivery  of 
the  butter  to  the  consumer,  is  entirely  me¬ 
chanical:  but  it  is  a  branch  of  mechanics  that 
tolerates  no  mistakes,  for  the  least  failure  to 
perform  the  proper  operations  at  tbe  proper 
time,  results  in  an  inferior  article;  and  perfect 
butter  only,  commands  the  highest  price. 
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A  MASTER-PIECE.  Fig.  261. 
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A  MASTER-PIECE! 


Behold  that  gardener  (Fig.  271)  standing 
aside,  that  he  may  the  better  view  with  pride 
the  hideout  monstrosity  before  him,  himself 
as  brainless  as  the  rooster  his  sheers  have 
shorn  to  shape.  Such  abominations  in  horti¬ 
culture  are  not  uncommon  in  Europe,  but, 
fortunately,  they  are  infrequent  in  America. 
Who  has  traveled  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
south  of  EuifJand  without  observing  them  in 
some  village  and  wayside  yards?  In  the  pre¬ 
tentious  gardens  of  some  nobleman  they  ure  a 
special  feature,  France  lias  plunged  more 
deeply  into  the  horror,  arid  Italy  claims  it  as 
an  art;  but  only  in  one  or  two  cases  in  this 
country  is  it  represented  prominently  enough 
to  merit  the  title  of  Italian  gardening. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  trees  or  shrubs 
adapted  for  hedge-work  may,  at  the  operator’s 
will,  be  pruned  into  a  variety  of  forfns  other 
than  that  of  u  hedge.  In  topiary  work  (the 
name  given  to  this  style  of  shaping  trees  aud 
shrubs)  representations  of  furniture,  as  chairs, 
tables,  stools;  of  construction,  as  wind  iws, 
arbors,  temples;  of  unimals,  as  elephants, 
bears,  dogs,  peacocks,  aud  other  things, 
are  often  executed  with  cunning  nicety.  Tree 
Box,  English  Yew  aud  Holly  are  the  ever¬ 
greens  commonly  used  in  these  distortions; 
but  Red  Cedar  and  other  junipers;  hemlock, 
White,  Norway,  aud  other  Spruces;  Douglas 
Fir.  White  Pine,  Retinispuras,  and  Arbor- 
Vitfos  are  also  available.  In  the  Southern 
States  Pittosporum  Toblra  is  the  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  of  desecration.  Deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  English  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Pyra- 
eantha,  Hawthorn,  Privet,  Buckthorn,  aud 
the  Japan  Quince,  are  also  cut  into  odd  shapes 
and  fantastic  forms,  but  they  seldom  present 
the  compactness,  brightness,  and  precision 
apparent  in  the  case  of  evergreens,  hence  are 
less  used.  It  requires  skill  to  contrive,  pa¬ 
tience  to  execute,  ar.d  perseverance  to  continue 
the  work.  The  subjects  need  pruning  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  every  gap  must  be  tilled  up 
and  dying  twig  replaced. 

But  wreneed  not  imitate  the  topiarinu  ass,  or 
ox.  or  chicken,  to  vitiate  the  loveliness  of  trees 
aud  shrubs.  There  isno  more  charming  or  ap- 
propriate  arborescent  or  frutieose  form  than 
that  which  is  natural;  aud  without  violating 
her  laws  we  can  help  nature — render  more 
lasting,  better  lilted  to  our  purpose,  and  loveli¬ 
er  t  hat  which  is  already  beautiful.  We  short¬ 
en  back  the  leaders  of  our  trees  while  they  are 
young,  and  cut  in  t  he  w  andering,  or  erratic, 
side  shoots,  to  give  them  a  more  compacted 
form,  and  furnish  them  with  branches,  to  their 
base;  but  ull  mu-  efforts  in  this  direction  tend 
to  the  elegance  and  perfection  in  form  and 
permanent  benefit  of  the  subject  operated,  on. 
But  when  we  clip  our  spruces  into  extinguish¬ 
er  and  sugar-loaf  forms,  aud  keep  them  so,  we 
ridicute  nature  and  display  ueither  taste  nor 
talent — why,  auy  railroad  uavvie  can  do  that! 
Clipped  trees  are  miserable  in  themselves,  and 
a  discredit  to  their  owners.  And  what  better 
are  the  sheared  pillar,  hay-cock,  semi-spheri 
cal  or  cushion-shaped  masses  of  scrubby  twigs 
we  often  find  Forsythias,  Mock-oranges,  Spi- 
raias  and  Japan  Quinces  clipped  into?  Not  a 
whit.  The  Honey  Locust  and  the  beech,  so 
massive  and  umbrageous  in  their  perfect 
form,  may.  by  timely  care  aud  pruning,  be 
divested  of  their  massive  nature  and  dwaifed 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  hedge,  by  flip¬ 
ping.  But  the  handsome  flowering  shrubs 
that  wo  grow  in  our  gardens,  aud  which  we 
wish  to  assume  symmetrical  aud  beautiful, 
though  limited  proportions,  und  produce  a 
copious  supply  of  blossoms,  should  never  be 
sheared.  The  annual  or,  more  commonly, 
semi-annual  dipping  they  are  subjected  to, 
sadly  debilitates  them;  whereas  the  judicious 
thinning  and  shortening  of  the  shoots,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  diseased  wood,  and  the  maintenance 
of  sound,  firm,  w  ell-ripened,  young  shoots,  will 
accomplish,  in  good  appearance  aud  profusion 
of  flowers,  w-hat  no  wholesale  slaughter  of 
switches  cau  ever  secure. 


Lilminj. 


THE  SCHOLAR  AND  REFORMER. 

EMMA  L.  MII.LER, 


In  every  large  assembly  there  is  always 
some  person  who,  in  his  superior  physical  at¬ 
tainments,  has  outgrown  those  around  him, 
aud  stands  head  ami  shoulders  above.  In  the 
intellectual  world  wo  have  a  similar  over¬ 
growth.  Every  age  has  hud  its  Alexander,  its 
Caesar,  or  its  Napoleon.  The  illustrious  char¬ 
acters  that  have  appeared  at  different  stages 
of  the  world’s  history  may  not  have  equaled 
these  conquerors,  just  mentioned,  in  their  ty¬ 
rannical  rule,  but.  in  the  influence  they  exert¬ 
ed.  Such  was  Martin  Luther.  Was  it  by  the 


skillful  use  of  the  sword  that  Luther’s  name 
has  been  banded  down  to  each  successive  gen¬ 
eration,  and  to  day  stands  out  before  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  as  fair  as  when  he  first  burst  the 
bonds  of  Catholicism  ?  No.  his  was  a  fur  more 
noble  conquest,  for  he  won  the  very  hearts  of 
bis  countrymen  by  his  kind,  sympathetic  na¬ 
ture,  and  thus  has  influenced  the  race  down  to 
the  present  day. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  in  1483  at  Eisleben, 
a  small  town  near  the  central  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  His  father  belonged  to  the  peasant 
race,  but  his  mother  was  of  a  burgher  family. 
He  early  removed  with  his  father  to  Mansfield, 
a  mining  region  in  the  Kurtz  Mountains, 
wdiere  lie  remained  until  he  was  19,  when  he 
was  sent  to  a  convent  school  in  his  native 
town.  Naturally  of  a  bright  intellect,  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studios,  and  ere  long  was 
befriended  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
family  and  sent  to  the  university  at.  Erfurt. 
Here  hts  worthy  character  shone  forth  with 
all  its  brightness.  He  won  the  hearts  of  both 
teachers  and  students,  and  was  at  once  looked 
up  to  as  an  example  of  Christian  simplicity. 

Bat  dark  days  were  cotniug.  Martin,  al¬ 
though  about  to  carry  off  the  honors  of  the 
school  aud  stand  first  among  the  German 
scholars,  was  dissatidied  with  worldly  ap¬ 
plause  and  sought  the  seclusion  of  t  he  cloister. 
He  strove  to  bury  all  ambition  aud  his  noble 
intellect  in  daily  penances,  but  all  in  vain. 
His  star  was  only  dimmed  by  a  passing  cloud, 
which  was  destined  to  leave  it  brighter  than 
before.  From  his  lowly  station  as  novice  in 
the  Augustin iau  convent,  he  was  successively 
raised  to  monk  and  priest,  aud  afterwards  to 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

We  next  find  him  in  the  imperial  city  of 
Rome,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  an  embassy. 
While  in  this  place  he  held  masses  of  the 
church,  and  wont  through  every  detail  of  the 
proscribed  round  of  devotional  exercises,  be¬ 
lieving  against  experience,  hoping  against 
hope.  He  also  attempted  the  ascent  of  the 
Holy  Staircase,  which  once,  it  is  affirmed, 
formed  part  of  Pilot’s  house.  Step  by  step  he 
ascended  the  bard  stones  worn  into  hollows  by 
the  knees  of  pilgrims,  who  thus  so'-ure  an  in 
diligence  from  penance  for  a  period  of  1000 
y eare,  for  themselves  and  children.  Putieutly 
be  crept  up  the  staircase,  but  when  about  half 
way,  this  thought  flashed  through  his  mind, 
“The  just  shall  live  by  faith.”  He  dared  not 
creep  another  step,  but  standing  upright,  like 
a  man  suddenly  loosed  from  his  fetters,  he 
walked  from  the.  place,  and  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many  with  his  eyes  open,  to  see  the  corrupt 
state  into  which  Rome  had  fallen. 

He  saw  the  cruel  yoke  under  which  his 
people  were  struggling,  und  like  his  Master  of 
old,  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  so  Luther  sor¬ 
rowed  for  his  poor  deluded  countrymen.  He 
saw  only  one  way  to  rescue  them,  und  that 
was  by  boldly  preaching  against  Romish 
errors.  But  this  would  endanger  his  life,  lie 
knew  he  had  uiauy  friends;  but  would  they 
sustain  him  if  he.  himself,  should  turn  an 
enemy  to  the  Infallible  Church?  Before  he 
had  arrived  at,  a  final  conclusion,  he  heard  of 
Dr.  Zetzel,  who  was  then  traversing  Northern 
Europe,  selling  indulgences  to  the  ignorant 
populace.  Luther  could  keep  si  lent  no  longer, 
but  at  once  denounced  these  falsities,  and  when 
he  placed  his  Thesis— a  written  docuiueut 
against  the  church  of  Rome- -upon  the  chapel 
door,  and  burned  the  decretals  and  other  an 
eieut  writing*  upon  which  the  claims  of  Romuu 
Catholicism  arc  founded,  it  proved  to  be  the 
lighting  of  the  match  that  kindled  the  fire  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  monster  that  for  years  had  been  quietly 
sleeping  was  now  awakened,  and  came  rush¬ 
ing  upon  Dr.  LuUier  with  all  the  fury  of  its 
nature.  The  Pope  excommunicated  him  from 
the  church,  and  far  and  wide  he  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  heretic.  But  through  all  this 
Luther  stood  firm,  never  ceasing  to  preach. 

Notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Rome,  his 
lecture  room  was  daily  crowded  with  people 
who  were  anxious  to  receive  the  word  of  life. 
Luther  felt  that  in  order  to  accomplish  great 
good,  the  Bible  must  lie  placed  within  reach  of 
not  onlv  the  nobility  but  the  poor,  ignoraut 
peasants-.  Hitherto  the  Holy  Scriptures  had 
only  been  translated  into  the  Latin,  and  in 
this  way  was  kept  from  the  common  people. 
Id  view’of  this.  Luther  withdrew  from  public 
life  aud  secluded  himself  in  au  old  tower  in 
the  Thnringian  Forest.  Here,  for  many 
mouths.- be  labored  unceasingly  at  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  the  German  language. 

Haviug  accomplished  this  great  work,  lie 
next  established  schools  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people.  Monasteries  and  nunneries, 
thatonee  were  thronged  with  their  unhappy 
victims,  were  now  vacated;  quietness  was 
again  restored,  and  the  dark  cloud  that  hud 
overshadowed  Germany  was  cleared  away. 
At  last  Luther  was  called  to  Eislebeu  to  settle 
some  disputes,  aud  while  there  closed  his  eyes 
upon  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  labors. 

After  08  years  of  earnest  work,  his  faithful 
voice  was  silenced  forever,  but  left  behind  a 
name  that  will  ever  bo  reverenced  by  all 
Christian  nations.  It  is  said  "To  know  how 
to  say  what  other  persons  only  think  is  what 
makes  poets  or  sages,  but  to  dare  to  say  what 
others  only  ilare  to  think,  makes  men  martyrs 
or  reformers,  or  both.” 


for  IDotnftt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


TWO  LADY  NOVELISTS. 

“Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity” — so  says 
the  banished  Duke  in  “As  you  like  it.”  Ad¬ 
verse  health  drove  me  to  farming  in  Dakota, 
and  adverse  circumstances  kept  me  in  it  last 
Winter.  During  its  long  evenings  nrymind 
was  turned  in  upon  itself,  and,  like  Hamlet’s, 
was  “sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  east  of 
thought.”  How  sweet,  is  such  a  breathing 
space  in  one’s  life  when  after  long  years  spent 
in  a  large  and  busy  city  I  was  able  to  look  at 
life  calmly  and  philosophically,  taking  no 
care  for  the  morrow,  but  enjoying  perfect 
rest  and  rejuvenating  both  soul  and  body. 
The  illustrious  Dane’s  melancholy  or  mad¬ 
ness  (for  it  is  as  yet  a  disputed  point)  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fair  Ophelia.  I  cannot  say 
mine  was  brought  on  by  any  such  cause.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  wus  the  almost  total  exclusion  from 
the  society  of  women  that  made  them  the  cen¬ 
ter  around  which  my  thoughts  sometimes 
turned.  While  in  that  mood  I  took  up  a  book. 
“Corinne  or  Italy,”  by  Madame  De  Steel,  and 
read  and  thought  much  over  the  book,  then 
on  its  authoress,  aud.  lastly,  on  women  iu 
general.  No  one  who  wants  more  than  a 
mere  story  can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  this 
work  of  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman.  She  in¬ 
fuses  her  own  life  iuto  Corinne,  and  carries 
you  with  her  to  sunny  Italy,  there  to  show 
you  everything  worth  seeing  or  hearing  in  the 
way  of  art  und  literature.  It  is  in  no  formal 
guide  book  fashion,  but  as  a  philosopher  and 
friend  in  the  company  of  a  brilliant  set  of  men 
and  women.  What  a  lofty  soul  she  imbues 
Corinne  with,  aud  what  a  noble  presence  com¬ 
bined  with  such  a  gracious  manner!  To  my 
mind  she  is  the  embodiment  of  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  spontaneous¬ 
ly  calls  forth  our  admiration,  for  as  such  she 
is  the  uoblest  w'ork  of  God.  How  seldom  do 
we  see  such  a  union  iu  real  life.  We  have 
either  the  blue  stocking  type,  all  intellect  aud 
a  poor,  dwarfed  body  negligently  arrayed,  or 
the  fleshy  school,  beautiful  to  look  at.  but  ex¬ 
tremely  disappointing  ou  closer  acquaintance. 
There  is  such  a  charming  presence,  such  beau¬ 
ty  of  face,  and  such  delicacy  of  form  about 
our  American  women  it  is  matter  for  regret 
that  these  qualities  ure  not  more  generally 
combiued  with  large  hearts  and  gifted  minds. 

Corinne  is  not  spoiled  by  adulation,  as  one 
would  expect.  She  has  the  trials  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  life  and,  above  all,  a  most  un 
satisfactory  lover;  but  she  comes  through 
them  all,  purified  and  ennobled.  Many  women 
nowadays  can  love  not  once,  but  very  often. 
Corinne’s,  however,  was  uo  such  love.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  woman’s  love  such  as  hers  is  unfathom¬ 
able,  possessing  her  entire  being,  aud  once 
slighted  or  broken  it  cau  never  bloom  agaiu. 
Meu  are  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  such  a  love 
with  them  is  exceedingly  rare.  I  know  of 
but  one  instance,  that  of  Chopin  for  Madame 
George  Sand.  Corinne’s  ways,  looked  at 
from  our  cold,  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view, 
would  be  deemed  rather  Bohemian;  but  she  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  such  arbitrary  ways.  Put 
yourself  in  her  place;  live  amongst  the  Italian 
people,  enter  into  their  sympathy  for  art,  their 
love  for  the  beuutifui.  aud  the  delight  they 
take  iu  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  life, 
and  then  consider  whether  she  dignified  their 
life  with  her  presence  or  lent  her  genius  and 
influence  to  debase  it.  Brilliant,  happy 
Corinne!  I  thank  thee  for  what  thou  wert. 
Many  a  uight  you  made  me  forget  this  cold, 
rigorous  climate,  aud  took  me  off  to  sunny 
Italy  to  enjoy  a  feast  of  imugiuution  and  ro¬ 
mance,  to  revel  iu  poetic  fancies,  and  for  a 
brief  space  to  feel  entirely  happy,  “  Bella 
Italia,”  the  begiuning  of  the  sailor’s  song  that 
conjured  Corinne  back  to  Italy,  often  mounts 
to  my  lips  when  combating  stern  nature  iu 
the  fields,  and  lifting  my  cares  wafts  me  back 
to  sunny  Italy. 

From  the  brilliant  Madame deStael  Iturned 
to  sombre  Charlotte  Bronte,  aud  took  up  her 
“  Jane  Eyre.”  If  the  former  represents  imag¬ 
ination  aud  romance,  the  latter  represents 
truth  and  emotion.  “Jane  Eyre”  is  written 
with  her  heart’s  blood,  and  tells  the  story  of  a 
noble  but  a  suffering  life.  Aud  vet  how 
grand  the  book  is;  its  sorrows  appeal  to  our 
better  nature,  aud  call  forth  our  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy.  We  cau  not  help  feeliug  how  human 
she  is,  and  yet  how  divine  in  the  noble  way 
she  combats  her  difli  'ulties.  Man  though  1 
be,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  say  her  tale  of  suffer¬ 
ing  drew  tears  from  my  eyes  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  so  completely  was  i  engrossed 
in  it.  Like  the  smile  that  is  sweetest  when  it 
comes  through  tears,  so  joy  is  brighter  when 
it  rises  through  sorrow.  What  pain  it  must 
have  cost  the  authoress  when  the  Lou¬ 
don  critics  while  admitting  the  worth  of 
the  book,  insinuated  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  society  woman  of  shady  rep¬ 
utation  !  How  different  from  such  a 


woman  was  the  clergyman’s  daughter,  living 
in  a  retired  part  of  Yorkshire,  in  England, 
knowing  little  of  socioty  except  through  books, 
and  leading  a  simple  but  earnest  life.  Only 
recently  was  the  little  old-fashioned  church  in 
which  her  father  officiated  ruthlessly  swept 
away  and  a  modern  one  put  in  its  place.  It  was 
not  because  of  its  unfitness  for  worship,  but  be¬ 
cause  too  many  came  to  reverence  the  shrine 
of  the  authoress  of  "Jane  Eyre.”  A  prophet 
hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country  and  among 
bis  own  people,  and  truly  this  has  been  exem¬ 
plified  in  her  case:  but  her  name  is  none  the 
less  remembered,  ami  w  hen  these  vandals  are 
dead  and  forgotten,  she  will  live  in  hearts  that 
love  her  well.  1  do  not  know  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  has  many  disciples  amongst  our 
women.  Tli ere  are  some  farmers’  wives  who 
have  her  patient,  suffering  nature,  but  lacking 
her  other  qualities;  are  not,  by  any  means, 
good  specimens  of  women.  But  w  herever  her 
true  nobility,  her  self-reliance,  and  her  disre¬ 
gard  for  a  too  rigid  propriety  are  imitated,  we 
have  a  true  woman.  I  r  has  been  my  fortune 
to  know  many  such  in  our  rural  homes,  and  I 
hope  they  will  ulwavs  be  fouuil  there.  Not- 
w  irhstanding  all  the  love  of  self  and  the  eager 
desire  to  escape  the  duties  of  life,  there  are 
yet  amongst  us  many  true  and  noble  women— 
women  who  do  not  consider  the  every-day 
duties  of  life  beneath  them,  and  are  ever 
ready  with  sympathy  or  assistance  in  joy  or 
sorrow. 

“When  nntn  and  anguish  wring  the  brow. 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ’’ 

T.  MACALPINE. 


AFTER  THE  BURDEN  OF  LIFE’S 
WEARY  DAY. 

One  of  our  readers  has  sent  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  clipped  from  the  “Detroit  Free  Press,” 
and  asks  as  a  special  favor,  to  see  it  in  our 
columns.  It  is  a  sad.  and  alas,  truthful  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  affection  of  the  world  in 
general:  but  we  believe  that  there  are  being 
lived,  grand,  and  noble  lives,  full  of  sincere, 
unselfish  devotion;  and  wish  most  heartily 
these  would  lie  multiplied  by  thousands.  Eds.] 

“OVER  A  COFFIN-LID.” 

“She — was — a  —  good  —  wife — to  —  me!  A 
good  wife.  God  bless  her!” 

The  words  were  spoken  in  trembling  ac¬ 
cents  over  a  coffin-lid.  The  woman  asleep 
there  had  borne  the  heat  aud  burden  of  life’s 
long  day,  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  her 
murmur  :  her  hand  was  quick  to  reach  out  in 
a  helping  grasp  to  those  who  fell  by  the  way- 
side,  and  her  feet  were  swift  ou  errands  of 
mercy;  the  heart  of  her  husband  had  trusted 
in  her;  he  bad  left  her  to  long  hours  of  solitude 
while  ho  amused  himself  in  scenes  which  she 
had  no  part.  When  boon  companions  de¬ 
serted  him.  when  fickle  affection  selfKhlv  de¬ 
parted,  when  pleasure  palled,  he  went  home 
and  found  her  waiting  for  him. 

“Conic  from  your  long. lone  roving. 

On  life's  sea  so  lili-uk  and  rough. 

Come  to  me  tender  and  lovlnz 
,\n<i  1  shall  he  blest  enough." 

That  had  been  her  love-song  -always  on 
her  lips  or  in  her  heart.  Children  had  been 
born  to  them.  She  had  reared  them  almost 
alone-  they  were  gone!  Her  baud  bad  led 
them  to  the  uttermost  edge  of  the  morning 
that  has  no  noon,  Then  she  had  comforted 
him,  and  sent  him  oat  strong  arid  whole¬ 
hearted,  while  she  stayed  ut  home  and  -cried. 
What  can  a  woman  do  but  cry? — and  trust; 

Well,  she  is  at  rest  now.  But  she  could  not 
die  until  he  had  promised  to  “ix*ar  up.”  not  to 
fret,  but  to  remember  bow  happy  they  had 
been.  They?  Yes,  it  was  even  so.  For  she 
was  blest  in  giving,  and  he  in  receiving.  It 
was  an  equal  partnership  after  all. 

“She — was — a — good— w  I  f  e — to — me.” 

Ob,  tuau!  mau!  Why  not  have  told  her  so, 
when  her  ears  were  not  dulled  ny  death?  Why 
wait  to  say  these  words  over  a  coffin  wherein 
lies  a  wasted,  wean,  gray-haired  woman, 
whose  eyes  have  so  long  held  that  pathetic 
story  of  loss  and  suffering  and  patient  yearn¬ 
ing,  which  so  man’,  women’s  eyes  reveal — to 
those  who  read?  Wby  not  have  made  the  wil¬ 
derness  in  her  heart  blossom  like  the  rose  with 
the  prodigality  of  your  love?  Now  you  would 
give  worlds — were  they  yours  to  give — to  see 
the  tears  of  joy  your  words  would  have  once 
caused,  be-jeweling  the  closed  wiudows  of  her 
soul.  It  is  too  late. 

••WV  havu  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger. 

And  smiles  for  the  sometimes  guest— 

But  oft  tor  >>ur  own 
The  bitter  tone 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best.” 


Domestic  0cotionuj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


NOTES. 


Insist  upon  the  children  “taking  a  rest” 
during  the  long  summer  days. 

Home  decoration  of  the  cheap-picture  kind 
has  been  aud  is  sadly  overdone. 

Two  or  three  minced  onions,  added  to  toma¬ 
toes  while  stewing,  improve  the  flavor  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  taste. 

The  boy  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  nearly  five 
years  old,  aud  he  lias  never  bad  a  piece  of  pie, 
cake,  or  candy  given  to  him ! 

Select  good  baking  apples,  remove  the  cores, 
till  the  cavities  with  sugar,  put  iuto  a  pan  with 
a  little  water,  and  hake.  Serve  with  milk  or 
thin  cream.  A  healthy  dessert  for  children. 

For  a  powder  for  dusting  the  skin  of  infants 
or  adults,  use  corn-starch  perfumed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  l.ubina’ extract  of  violet.  It 
is  as  harmless  as  anythiug  cau  be  of  that  kind. 
But  a  layer  of  corn-starch  into  a  small  box, 
wet  a  piece  of  white  paper  the  same  size  as  the 
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box  with  the  extract,  place  on  top  of  the  starch, 
cover  with  another  layer  of  starch,  anti  place 
a  piece  of  perfumed  paper  over  all.  Cover 
tightly  and  set  aside  for  a  week. 


BUTTER. 

Much  has  been  written  about  making  but¬ 
ter,  some  of  it  good  and  some  uot  so  good, 
but  l  have  failed  to  see  any  good  advice  given 
to  those  keeping  but  one  or  two  cows.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  try  to  make  as  good  an 
article  for  home  consumption  as  for  market. 
Recent  experience  in  buying  butter  has 
brought  the  subject  very  forcibly  to  mind. 
We  had  the  misfortune  to  get  butter  very 
nice-looking  on  the  outside,  but,  wheu  cut. 
wo  found  it  variegated.  Now  I  admire  flow- 
era  of  this  description,  but  not  butter.  When 
I  was  married  a  dozen  years  ago,  l  left  my 
childhood’s  home  in  “Yankee, ”  Erie  Co..  Pa., 
and  have  since  made  my  home  in  “Penny- 
mite,”  Venango  Co.  Before  coining  bore  1  had 
scarcely  hoard  of  such  a  thing  as  “milking 
strippings”  for  butter  or  cream,  but  as  this  is 
the  practice  here  we  soon  learned  how. 

When  milking,  divide  the  milk,  that  is, 
milk  the  last  part  by  itself,  and  after  cooling 
put  it  into  the  cream  crock;  any  cream  not 
used  for  table  or  otherwise  is  also  added.  I 
churn  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  in  warm 
weather  oftener,  find  wo  have  good,  sweet 
butter,  other  things  be  lug  favorable.  My 
theory  is  that  it  takes  so  long  to  gather 
enough  cream  for  a  churning,  that  it  becomes 
old-t  asting  before  churning.  Another  trouble 
I  had  at  first,  was  to  make  butter  of  uniform 
color  and  not  variegated.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
nice  article,  but,  why  was  it. so  streaked,  light 
and  dark?  At  last  an  “old  maid’  told  me 
thut  I  di<l  not  work  the  salt  well  through  it 
when  first  working.  She  also  said  that  uo 
amount  of  after  manipulation  would  remove 
this  difficulty.  F  soon  found  this  to  be  correct, 
and  now  lean  make  as  nice,  sweet  butter  from 
one  cow  as  can  lie  made  from  half  a  dozen. 

Four  of  our  little  folks  have  hud  the  whoop¬ 
ing  cough  this  Summer.  I  found  that  greasing 
their  chests  with  chicken  oil  at  bed  time  and 
keeping  them  out  of  all  drafts,  prevented,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  hard  coughing  and 
strangulation.  c.  e.  jack. 


HINTS. 

Foh  an  emetic,  I  prefer  a  mixture  of  ground 
mustard  and  water,  to  salt  and  water.  Pro¬ 
portions:  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint 
of  water. 

Mustard  leaves— they  come  a  dozen  in  a  box 
— are  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  popular 
plaster.  Dip  into  a  dish  of  water,  and  apply 
to  the  affected  part. 

A  mixture  of  salt  and  water  makes  a  good 
gargle  for  a  sore  throat. 

Common  baking  soda,  applied  either  dry 
or  wet,  will  relieve  the  eruption  caused  by 
poison  ivy. 

Drink  buttarmilk  instead  of  so  much  water 
during  the  hot  months.  e.  l. 


cat-tails. 

Tie  a  bunch  of  cat-tails  with  a  bright  satin 
ribbon  and  tack  to  the  wall  by  the  side  of  a 
mirror  or  picture.  Try  it,  and  see  how  pretty 
is  the  effect.  mbs.  c. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


GREEN  CORN  PUDDING. 

Grate  the  corn  (or  cut  and  scrape  it)  from 
a  dozen  large  ears,  add  to  it  a  quart  of  sweet 
milk,  two  tahlaspoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  a 
tnblaepoonful  of  sugar,  u  little  salt,  and  the 
yelks  and  whites  of  five  eggs.  The  beaten 
whites  should  be  added  last.  Cover  aud  bake 
slowly  45  minutes  Remove  the  cover,  aud 
brown  delicately. 

STEWED  CARROTS. 

Scrape  and  boil  until  almost  tender.  Cut 
into  email  dice  aud  return  to  the  saucepan 
with  two  small  onions  minced,  a  little  chop¬ 
ped  paisley,  a  cup  of  milk,  popper,  salt,  and  a 
big  spoonful  of  butter.  Simmer  for  80  min¬ 
utes,  and  serve  hot.  mks.  e,  j.  g. 


corn  cakes. 

Cut  tender,  sweet  corn,  that  has  been  boiled, 
from  the  cob;  to  each  cupful  allow  an  egg 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  or  cream.  Beat 
the  eggs  until  light,  add  the  corn  and  milk, 
aud  thicken  w  ith  just  enough  Hour  to  hold  the 
ingredients  together;  season,  aud  cook  upon  a 
griddle  the  same  as  batter  cakes.  Test  a  little 
first,  aud  see  if  it  is  of  the  proper  consistency. 
An  excellent  luncheon  dish. 

COUNTRY  COOK. 


TO  CRYSTALLIZE  FRUIT. 

Select  the  finest  fruit  of  its  kind,  leave  on 
the  stems,  dip  into  the  whites  of  eggs,  which 
have  been  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then 
cover  with  powdered  sugar.  Place  upon  paper 
and  set  in  a  cool  oven  until  the  icing  becomes 


firm.  Pile  in  a  glass  dish  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  until  wanted.  j.  b. 


STEWED  CAULIFLOWER. 

Boil  in  salted  water  uutil  teuder,  cut  into 
small  clusters,  pack  stems  downward  into  a 
vegetable  dish,  aud  cover  with  draw  n  butter 
made  as  follows:  Take  a  pint  of  milk,  let  come 
to  a  boil,  thicken  with  a  small  spoonful  of 
flour  made  smooth  with  a  little  milk,  add  two 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  salt,  and  squeeze  ill  the 
j" uiae  of  a  lemon.  A  few  bits  of  the  yellow 
peel  may  be  added.  Cabbage  prepared  in  the 
same  w  ay.  except  that  it  should  bo  chopped 
before  cooking,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

_  E.  A.  M. 

TO  DESTROY  MOTIIS  IN  CARPETS. 

E.  C.  A.  writes  that  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  friend,  she  saturated  the  edges  of 
her  carpets  w  Itfi  strong  alum  water,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  ravages  of  the  moth,  and  has 
found  it  to  work  like  a  charm.  The  carpets 
were  not  injured  by  the  solution,  and  the 
moths  were  entirely  exterminated. 


CUTTING  WARM  BREAD. 

Girls,  don’t  haggle  into  a  warm  loaf  of  bread 
for  dinner,  but  rather,  when  you  mold  your 
bread  the  lost  time,  have  a  deep  tin  (round  or 
squaie),  grease  it,  then  cut  off  small  pieces  of 
dough  (as  for  biscuit),  then  dip  your  fingers 
into  a  little  melted  grease,  pinch  off  a  piece  of 
dough,  roll  it.  quickly  around  in  your  hands 
and  drop  it  into  the  tin.  Grease  your  fingers 
again  and  do  as  before.  Fill  the  tin  a  little 
over  half  full,  lot  rise,  and  bake.  Break  them 
apart  while  warm.  This  is  uci  trouble,  and  it 
looks  so  much  more  inviting  than  a  plateful 
of  haggled  up  warm  bread,  aunt  molly. 


SODA  WATER. 

One  pound  of  white  sugar,  one  quart  of 
water,  oue  ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  (lour,  whites  of  two  eggs,  one 
ouace  of  flavoring.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
water,  put  over  the  fire,  thicken  with  the 
flour,  add  the  acid,  then  remove  from  the 
stove,  and  when  cold  add  the  beaten  eggs.  For 
one  glass  take  two  tablespoon fuls  of  the  above 
Dissolve  half  a  teaspoouful  of  soda  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water  and  pour  very  slowly  into  the  glass 
containing  the  mixture.  sage. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


BOILED  FROSTING. 

Please  tell  me  how  boiled  frostiug  is  made! 

E.  A. 

Ans, — Take  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar, 
put  into  a  clean  till  with  just  enough  water  to 
dissolve  it,  boil  briskly  until  it  “ropes”  from 
the  end  of  the  spoon,  turn  while  hot  upon  the 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  aud  stir  until  cold. 

PICKLING  ONIONS. 

Please  give  recipe  for  the  above.  h.  p. 

Ans.— Belect  small  white  onions;  peel,  and 
let  stauil  in  strong  brine  for  four  or  five  days, 
chaugiug  the  brine  twice.  Make  a  fresh  brine, 
not  strong,  heat  to  a  boil,  throw  in  the  onions 
and  boil  five  minutes.  Drain  and  pack  in  glass 
jars.  Fill  up  with  scalding  vinegar  to  which 
you  have  added  white  peppor-corns,  whole 
mace  aud  cloves.  Screw  down  the  covers  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place.  You  may  use  them  in 
two  months. 

FRENCH  MUSTARD  AND  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 

How  are  the  above  prepared?  a.  e.  m. 

Ans. — We  cannot  give  the  true  recipes  used 
by  the  manufacturers  of  these  condiments,  but 
the  following  recipes  will  be  found  good  imi¬ 
tations  of  both  French  mustard  and  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce: — 

For  the  musturd :  take  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  English  mustard,  two  teaspooufuls  of 
salt,  one  each  of  white  sugar  and  white 
pepper,  and  two  of  salad  oil.  Mix  these  in¬ 
gredients  iu  a  bowl,  then  wot  with  vinegar 
(celery  vinegar  is  best  if  you  have  it)  to  a 
stiff  paste,  add  half  a  tablespoonful  of  onion 
juice,  aud  beat  very  hard  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Put  into  a  small  bottle,  cork  tightly, 
and  set  aside  (or  a  few  days  before  using. 

For  the  sauce:  Take  one  quart  of  good  vine¬ 
gar,  two  small  teaspooufuls  of  Cayenne  pep¬ 
per,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  walnut  or  tomato 
catsup  (struined  through  a  thin  muslin),  three 
shallots,  and  three  anchovies,  each  minced,  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  a  small  teaspoon- 
f  ui  of  ground  cloves.  Put  into  an  earthen  jar 
aud  set  in  a  dish  of  hot  water.  When  scald¬ 
ing,  strain  through  a  niusliu  bag,  let  stand  a 
day,  again  bring  to  a  scald,  removing  any 
scum  that  may  arise;  bottle  and  cork  at  once. 


HorslimPii  Arid  Phosphate. 
.Halirs  a  Coolinar  Drink. 

Into  half  a  tumbler  of  ice  water  put  a  tea- 
spoouful  of  Acid  Phosphate;  add  sugar  to  the 
taste. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Profeasor  llornford’a  Baking  Powder. 

restores  the  nutritious  phosphateslostwit.il  the 
bran  in  bolting.  No  other  does  this. — Ada. 


URtattUantou* 


WORTHY 

Of  Confidence. 

AVCR'C  Sarsaparilla  is  a  medicine  I  hut, 
M  I  C.f»  o  during  nearly  40  years,  in  all 
parts  of  tlm  world,  lias  proved  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  the  best  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

SARSAPARILLA  & 

genuine  Honduras  JSarsapari  I  la  iis  its 
base,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  by 
the  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  and  Stii- 
lingiu,  the  Iodides  of  Potas-ium  and 
Iron,  and  other  potent  ingredients. 
iQ  your  blond  vitiated  by  derangements 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatorv  func¬ 
tions?  |s  il  tainted  by  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contain  llte  poison  of  .Mercury 
or  Cnubtgioiis  Disease? 

-rue  loading  physicians  of  the  United 
*  nt  .stales,  wlm  know  the  composition 
of  Ayer’s  Sausapwulla,  say  that 
nothing  else  so  good  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  tho  blood  la  within  Hie  range  of 
pharmacy. 

nidi  V  ,J-V  tho  use  of  this  remedy  is  it 
''•*1.1  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  sound  health 
and  prevent  transmission  of  tho  de¬ 
structive  taint  to  posterity. 

TUnDDIIPUl  V  etl’eclive renovation' 
inUnUUUnLY  of  t  he  system  must 
include  not  only  the  removal  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  tlii1  blood, but  its  enrich¬ 
ment  and  t Du  strengthening  of  tho 
vital  organs. 

PCI  t  A  D I  C  witnesses,  all  over  the 
nLLIADLL  world,  testify  that  this 
work  is  better  accomplished  by  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
remedy. 

pi  nnn  that  is  corrupted  through dis- 
DLUUU  ease  is  made  pure,  and  blood 
weakened  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by 
A  y  f.r’S  S.\  its  a  p  v  ri  i  .la  . 

Plimrviwr  ^ll"  autl  building 
run  1 1*  T  111  la  up  the  system  require 
time  iu  serious  cases,  but.  benefit  will 
lie  derived  Iroiu  the  use  of  Aykr'k 
Sarsaparilla  more  speedily  than 
from  anything  else. 

for  which  like  effects  are 
falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  t  lie  market ,  under  many  names, 
but.  the  only  preparation  that  hits  stood 
thotest  of  lime,  and  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 

A/er’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  nil  druggists :  Price  1 ; 
six  bottles  for  §5. 


MEDICINE 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  $1 


B7  MAIL  POBTPAID. 


A  GREAT  Ittedlcal  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 


Nervous  and  Phyxloat  Debility.  Premnture  De¬ 
cline  lu  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young.  middle 
ui?ed  and  old.  It  con talils  X3S  prescription*  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases  each  one  of  which  la 
Invaluable.  Ho  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  '{J  vears  Is  such  ns  probably  never  be. ore 
fiv'l  to  the  lot  <>r  any  physician.  W  paxes,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  tuuillu.  embossed  covers,  full  Kilt, 
lie  lira  meed  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  mnsi •-  me¬ 
chanical,  literary  nnd  professional  than  any  other 
w  ork  sold  in  thin  eouutry  for  AAV),  or  the  money  will 
In1  refunded  In  cverv  Instance.  Price  only  $l..m  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  .sample  8  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  me<1nl  awarded  the  mifbor  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,  tOthc  ..mcersof  wfilon  he  refers. 

The  Science  nf  Lite  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
instruction,  and  by  the  udllctctl  for  relief,  tt  will 
be  nett  I  all. —  tenulan  Lancet. 

There,  lx  no  member  of  society  ro  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  he  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  clergy  mu  u.  -  iraomeul. 

Address  the  IVabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  II. 
Parker.  No  I  BuWtieh  Street,  Boston,  Mars.,  wtiomuy 
be  con  Sill  ted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TTyri  A  T  '"K‘ 
eases  that  have  hurtled  the  skill  of  XXXiXAA^  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  rTVrrxr  Q-T7’  T  'C1 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  -O-  A  *3XjAjX 
Instance  of  failure 
Mention  this  paper. 


AGENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Du.  Cmask’8  Family 
Phv«kdUU.  Price  <1,11(1  Specimen  pager  free. 
AddreSKA.  W.  Hamilton  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


We  will  tend  yon  a  watch  or  a  chain 
■V  MAIL  OS  EXPRESS.  O.O  D., to  bo 

examined  before  paying  au -'money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  W n  manufacture  al  l 
our  watch r.s  ant  eaveyoa  SO  per 
cent  Catalogue  of  MO  styles  frev 

W t  Tv*  Wa  st*..ifY*»- 

ITAKDARD  AMERICAN  NATCH  CO., 


1840.  FOR  1884. 

SHAVING 

HAH  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 


o 
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GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP 

Manufa  iured  at 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

ffrIL  L I A  iir.S’  aft  mtOTHERS 

f1IIEAlI6T8  AND  APOTUBCARIBS. 
Top«vvuicouulBfl«iU,  lb.«,  r  iignttiaa  « .  .1  u,  upon 
soil  cafe. 

(Copy  of  Label.) 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEER  IT. 
Trial  Sample  for  Twelve  Cents. 

B.  W 1 1  <1,1  AiliS  &.  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Con 
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“BUHACH’’ 

THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  INSECT 
EXTERMINATING  WONDER ! 

Endorsed  by  Profes¬ 
sors  O.  V.  Ltlloy,  \V.  A. 
Henry,  E.  \V.  llilgard. 
A  J.  Cook,  aud  other 
eminent  entomologists 
as  the  Insecticide  of 
progress.  "  A  remedy 
rur  exceed  lug  any  ot  her 
so  fur  known  in  effica¬ 
cy  and  Imnnlessness  to 
hum  and  plant.” 

Do  not  poison  your 
growing  Crops  or  en¬ 
danger  Die  lives  of  your 
family  by  the  use  of 
deadly  arsenical  com¬ 
pounds, 

ItUMACH  18  perfectly  hurmleee  Inhuman  ami 
animal  life. 

#1  00.00  will  bo  paid  for  any  Insect  of  tho 
Household,  Field,  Orchard,  Carden,  <  on- 
servatory,  etc.,  etc.,  il  fails  to  kill.  Ask 
your  Druggist  for  II,  or  send  for  circular. 
BUHACH  PKOIHJC1  N(l  A  A1FIJ.  <  <>., 

Of  Stockton.  California, 

40  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


For  twenty-three  year*  Bradley*  Superphov 
abate  has  been  the  standard  fertilizer  of  New  Frig 
bind,  as  It  Is  nOYV  of  tl)e  United  Stales.  Il  owes  its 
superiority  to  having  all  i  be  cl  omenta  of  plant  food 
combined  In  the  best  proportions,  to  the  high  grade 
materials  of  width  It  la  composed  and  to  the  great 
can*  taken  iu  its  manufacture.  Insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  meehunleul  condition.  I  t  Isa  Pure  Itouo 
Nupcrpiioupitniw.  Circulars  sent  tree. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Ronton.  Max*,  iinrl  Rochester.  N.  v 


ANNUAL  SALES,  OVER  50,000  TONS. 


This  high-grade 
fertilizer  produces 
crops  of  superior 
quality  aud  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  not  a  stim¬ 
ulant,  but  a  plant- 
food  The  high 
standard  for  which 
it  has  been  noted  for 
TWENTY 

YEARS 
past  will  be  strictly 
maintained. 

For  pamphlets,  address 


CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  .Selling  Agentn,  Heaton,  Alims. 


NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHITE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Hone  Works,  at  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Kxtnldlxhrd  lu  I <80.  Tills  Is  a  Pure  Bone 
Phosphate,  and  there  U  tm  belter  In  market.  It  Is  a 
Complete  Stuudurd  Manure.  Dealers  wishing  the 
sale  ot  the  best  Phosphate  In  market,  will  eall  on  or 
address  VV  1 1.1,1  AVI  It.  W  1 1,1,1  A  iVIS, 

General  Agent.  Weal  Trov,  N.  V. 


I  PARK  TELBGBAIMIV,  or  SHOUT-HAND 
LCann  «nd  TV  PE  WRITING  here.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  Valentine  [Irob..  Janesville,  Wls. 


Citiii[iui?'ii  (woods. 

We  are headipi srtorH for  OPEN 
NET  WORK  BANNERS,  FLA 08. 
Balts. Capes, Caps,  Beimels, Shirts, 
Torches,  Picture*.  Transparencies 
aim  at l  I'ninvaiiin  Etniipmnitx. 
0LCB8  SUPPLIED.  Agt.  Wanted. 

. .  ••  1 1 . 1  i-  -.mi  at. oo. 

Humph  Dudgi  tor. ,  3  for  me.  I 
do/..  «ir  Portraits  of  all  Candi¬ 
dates.  -I/.I  I2xl«,  naiuph  me.,  I 
for25r..  1  flax.  Wc. ,  toil  for  #«. 
Our  Prti’og  defy  competition! 
Head  for  wimples  and  (iieolaiH. 
CA-BTAI01T  MAirffFACnJB'O  CO., 
.0  Barclay  8t,,  New  York.  1 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  KEEPINC  POULTRY. 

Our  1*20  I  lluxl  n*t«‘d  Poultry  Book. 

'Vella  bow  wn  commvucvd  hvu  year  ago 
with  isvctiiy  dollar*,  aud  now  w«  would 
noifeli  our  Poultry  und  Bulldlnga  for 
ten  thnu-itnrl  dollar*.  .UI  made  front 
this  $‘J0.0O,  on  ?•  iu?p  «,  1i»  5  yearn. 

You  can  do  Ui»i  lumr !  Price  ’IS  cent*. 
Bump*  men.  Pi  loo  List*  free. 
1TCHKLL  <fc  OO..C9  Dearborn  Hi..  Chicago,  (11a 


-FAY’S  CELEBRATED 
Z  *  WATER-PROOF 


•pal 


MANILLA  ROOFING 

Itesemblori  lint,  h-utber;  fur  Huufs,  Outride  | 
vm  Walls,  arid  Inside  In  place  ot  plaster.?  ;  Very  I 
„  strong  aud  durable.  Cal  dugiie  with  testimo- 
_  Dials  .and  sampl*-H  FftK£.  Bfltablished  1888 

•»  VV .  1 1  .  I'1  A  V  A  1  O.,  ('iiiuiirih  N.  J. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  9. 

General  and  ex-Governor  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Butler  has  at  last  decided  to  accept  the 
Presidential  nomination  tendered  to  him  by 
the  Greenback  and  Laboring-Men  and  Anti- 
monopolists.  lie  will  publish  his  letter  of 
acceptance  as  soon  as  Cleveland’s  appears.  He 
expects  to  get  2.000.000  votes . The  Na¬ 

tional  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Political  Alliance,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Boston,  has  ordered  all  the  (Councils  in  the 
United  States  to  make  nominations  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
These  nominations  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  councils,  where  they  will  bo  audited, 
and  will  then  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Council,  which  will  hold  a  convention  with 
open  doors,  on  September  5,  and  announce 

their  candidates.  Next  I. . At  Mr.  Tilden  a 

invitation.  Governor  Cleveland  visited  him  at 
Greystone  on  Tuesday,  and  the  points  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cleveland’s  forthcoming  letter  accept¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  nomination  were  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Governor  left  Thursday  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  Adirondack*,  and  the  letter 
will  be  given  out  next  week — probably  on 

Thursday . The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

has  appointed  Robert.  E.  Carpenter,  of  Dodge 
City,  Kansas,  Superintendent  of  the  Y ellow- 
g tone  National  Park,  to  succeed  R.  H.  Conger, 

resigned . Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 

yellow  fever  in  Northern  Mexico,  an  inspector 
is  to  be  stationed  at  El  Paso  to  examine  the 
passengers  on  all  trains  entering  the  Uuited 
States  from  Mexico . ...Lost  week  we  an¬ 

nounced  that  Jay-Eye-See  had  made  the  best 
trotting  record  ever  known  by  going  a  mile  in 
2:10,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  thus  winning  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Turf.  On  Monday,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  deprived  of  his  short  lived  sov 
ereigoty  by  Maud  S.,  who  trotted  a  mile  in 
2:9%,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Blair,  her  driver, 
got  $8,000,  not  $10,000,  as  commonly  reported. 

. The  new  Cuuard  steamship  Oregon, 

has  just  mode  the  quickest  eastward  passage 
on  record,  huviug  steamed  from  New  York  to 
Queenstown,  in  six  days  twelve  hours  and 
fifty-four  minutes,  beating  the  best  previous 
record — that  of  the  new  National  fine  steamer 
America,  which  took  six  days  fourteen  hours 
and  eighteen  minutes.  Again  of  84  minutes  iu 
a  voyage  of  8,000  miles! . Bears  have  be¬ 

come  such  a  nuisance  in  the  Mcgantie  districts 
of  Quebec  that  the  municipal  authorities  have 
offered  to  pay  $5  per  capita  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion . A  family,  with  four  boarders  and 

a  servant,  were  poisoned  Wednesday',  at  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  by  eating  food  which  was  cooked 
in  water  drawn  from  a  cistern  near  a  cess-pooL 

. President  Arthur  is  enjoying  the 

scenery  in  the  Catskill  Mountains . . . 

According  to  the  Canadian  statistical  re¬ 
turns,  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  Que¬ 
bec,  Ontario,  Manilolta,  and  the  North-west 
Territory  from  the  United  States,  in  1883, 
amounted  In  value  to  $53,992,694.  Our  own 
accounts  give  the  value  of  United ^States  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  same  regious  at  $38,836,096, 
against  imports  of  $38, 994, 913.  BO  that  in  either 
event  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  onr  favor. . . . . 

_ In  the  elections  for  count  y  offices  m  Utah 

Territory  last  Monday,  the  Mormons  elected 

all  the  officers  in  every  county . Tests 

made  this  Hummer  snow  that  by  means  of 
tubular  wells  1,000,009  gallons  of  water  can  be 
obtained  daily  in  Central  Park,  this  city.. .. 
John  C.  Bryant  lias  managed  to  secure  Ins 
bond  as  Marshal  of  Georgia,  by  retaining  Gen. 
Longstreet’s  chief  deputy,  Mr.  Mitchell,  m 
charge  of  the  office  as  heretofore.  M  r.  Mitchell, 
consequently,  will  be  a  much  more  important 
figure  than  Bryant  when  business  is  to  be 
transacted 1  mports  into  Canada  dar¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  June  80,  fell  off  $10,000,- 
000.  There  was  a  large  increase  of  imports  of 
breadstuff's  and  oils  from  the  Uuited  States. . . 
_ Tlie  property  of  the  Trinity  Church  Cor¬ 
poration,  Now  York,  is  said  to  reach  the  im¬ 
mense  figure  of  $200,000  000.  Besides  the  im¬ 
mense  rents  coming  in  from  property  iu  the 
city,  the  church  corporation  holds  mortgages 
on  several  hundred  Episcopal  Church  edifices 
all  over  the  country,  on  which  there  is  an 
average  of  nearly  seven  per  cent,  interest, 
payable  quarterly.  The  fuud  is  under  con¬ 
trol  of  a  board  of  trustees,  selected  from  the 
vestrymen  of  old  Trinity  and  St.  Paul 

Churches . The  Groely  party  are  getting 

along  well.  All  of  them  have  been  promoted, 
except  Greely  himself,  who  reluses  to  ad¬ 
vance  out  of  iiis  regular  turn.  The  cost  of  the 
expedition  to  rescue  the  party  was  about 
$700,000 . ...The  reduction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debtor  July  was  *<1,000,000 . . 

James  Gordon  Bennett  last,  Monday  reached 
Newport  in  his  yacht  the  Namouna,  having 
sundry  English  noblemen  as  his  guests.  He 

looks  a  prematurely  old  nmu . Lousiaua 

has  failed  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the 
“  Baby"  bonds.  The  principal  and  interest  are 
payable  out.  of  the  collection  of  back  taxes. 
There  is  uo  money  to  the  credit  of  this  fund 

on  baud . There  are  50  Apache  Indians 

camped  on  a  ranch  near  Van  Buren,  Texas. 
They  broke  from  their  reservation  at  Fort 
Stanton,  and  are  on  the  war  path,  killing  and 
stealing  cattle  and  horses.  Serious  trouble 
is  apprehended.  A  company  of  State  Rangers 

have  have  been  summoned  . Copyrights 

on  125  Blaine  and  Logan  songs  have  already 
been  issued,  and  but  00  for  Cleveland  and  Hen¬ 


dricks . The  lava  fields  north  of  the  | 

Snake  River,  Utah,  are  on  fire.  A  thousand 
acres  have  been  burned  over,  and  the  fire 
threatens  to  destroy  the  great,  river  ranch  or 

Idaho . Nineteen  lepers  were  sent  back 

from  San  Francisco  to  China  last  Thursday, 
the  city  paying  the  full  fare  for  each,  and 

giving  each  $5 . The  school  census  of 

Chicago,  just  completed,  indicates  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  629,985,  an  increase  of  12%  per  cent, 
within  a  year.  The  Chinese  number  297  and 

the  colored  people  7,517 . An  association 

formed  in  Hamburg  lias  purchased  134.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  corner  of  North  Carolina 
next  to  Georgia.  The  agent  will  compromise 
with  1,500  squatters,  and  intends  to  col¬ 
onize  2,000  or  more  Germans  on  the  tract. . . . . 
The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $72,798,000, 
against  $100, 658, 000 the  previous  year  ..... 
Business  men  from  Winnipeg  and  other  North 
West  cities  are  arriving  in  Montreal  iu  great 
numbers,  and  are  making  extensive  purchases. 
All  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  immense 

harvest  throughout  that  country . T.  S 

McManus,  the  leading  confectioner  of  the 
Northwest,  committed  suicide  in  St.  Paul  on 
Wednesday  night  by  taking  morphine.  His 
account#  are  8ft  M  to  be  in  n  bad  shape,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  financial  troubles  led  to  the 

do o«l . Wheeling,  W.  Vo...  is  bankrupt. 

Its  account  is  overdrawn  $160,000.  It  has  no 
credit,  and  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury 
Police  and  firemen  are  unpaid,  and  there  is 
little  prospect  that  city  employes  will  get  any 

pay  for  two  or  three  months  to  come * . 

Convicts  have  been  working  in  coal  mines  iu 
Pope  Co.,  Ark.  The  people  are  determined 
not.  Co  let  the  convicts  work  there,  aud  have 
notified  the  lessee®  of  the  penitentiary  to  take 
them  out,  or  the  consequences  will  be  serious.. 
....6,000  tons  of  silver  dollars  are  now  piled 
up  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  pile  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  800  tons  a  year.  Such  a  mass  of 
silver  was  never  brought  together  before.  But. 
the  gold  in  the  Treasury  is  decreasing.  It  is 
down  to  $118,000,000,  or  about  33  j>er  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  the  greenback  currency,  though 
good  banking  requires  that  the  gold  reserve 
should  not  full  below  40  per  cent.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  loses  it®  gold  mostly  through  the  New 
York  Clearing  House,  which  does  not  accept 
silver  in  payment  of  balances,  and  of  which 
the  Bub  treasury  in  New  York  is  a  member. 
'Hie  Government  is  considering  the  policy  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Clearing  House  and 
then  settling  a  part  of  its  New  York  balances 

in  silver . . 

— - — 

“COULD  NOT  HAVE  LIVED  MANY 
WAVS."  „  _  _ 

The  following  testimonial  from  Hon.  H.  r. 
Vrooman,  of  the  law  firm  of  V  room  an  <fc 
Carey,  Topeka,  Kansas,  is  of  so  direct  and  pos¬ 
itive  a  character  that,  it  cau  hardly  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  the  most,  skeptical  that  the  Compound 
Oxygen  there  resides  a  marvelous  healing  and 
restoring  power:  „  ^ 

Topeka,  Kansas,  June  37th,  1882. 

“DRS.  Starkey  &  I'ALKN:  Gentlemen:  In 
the  interest  of  suffering  humanity  I  send  you 
for  publication  an  account  of  the  aim  out  mir¬ 
aculous  cure  which  your  Compound  Oxygen 
performed  in  the  case  of  my  wife.  Her  con¬ 
dition  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  She  bed  a 
complication  of  diseases.  Dyspepsia,  Torpid 
Liver,  or  Liver  Complaint,  as  her  physicians 
have  always  called  it,  and  general  nervous 
prostration.  If  you  will  refer  to  tuy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  cose  you  will  see  that,  she  was  suf 
feriug  from  severe  attacks  of  colic  and  vomit¬ 
ing.  These  attacks  first  come  once  in  two  or 
three  months,  when  site  would  vomit  herself 
almost  to  death's  door.  Each  time  the  attacks 
came  at  shorter  intervals  and  were  more  se¬ 
vere,  until  she  become  so  weak  and  exhausted 
that  we  are-  sure  she  could  not  have  lived 
two  days  longer  had  not  your  Oxygen  Treat ■ 
ment  come  just  as  it  did  and  saved  her,  for 
the  colic  and  vomiting  had  become  almost 
perpetual,  and  her  strength  and  life  were 
nearly  exhausted,  ike  could  see  a  change  in 
her  condition  from  the  first  inhalation,  for 
she  never  had  so  severe  an  attack  of  colic 
afterward  and  bad  more  strength  to  endure 
the  pain  and  retching.  She  continued  to  gain 
steadily,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  had 
no  severe  attacks.  If  she  is  threatened  with 
one  she  takes  an  inhalation  or  two  and  so 
escapes  any  severe  paroxysms.  I  think  it  but 
right  that  we  should  make  known  to  others 
what  Compound  Oxygen  has  done  for  us,  and 
therefore  send  this  statement  for  pul ili cation. 

“Very  respectfully,  1L  P.  \  room  an." 

Our  “Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,''  con 
tainiug  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  lie sen tfree.  Address  Drs.  Star¬ 
key  &  Palen,  11  Oil' Girard  St.,  Phila. — Adv. 
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Saturday,  August  9. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  established 
a  college  creamery  at  Guelph.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  secure  a  practical  butter- 
maker  to  take  charge  of,  and  operate  the 
creamery.  They  selected  Mr.  I.  H.  Wanzer, 
formerly  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  who  is  now  there.... 
The  Breeders’  Gazette  gives  the  following 
summary  of  thoroughbred  cattle  sales  in  the 
first  half  of  1884: 

No.  Breed.  Average.  Total. 

2*35  Sbort-horns.... . .....$209.55 

1589  Jersey* .  343,21  535:072 

155  Aberdeen-Augus .  350.00 

141  Galloways . 312.00 

117  Hereford  s .  3S6.50  45.225 

100  Holslelns .  382.15  38,215 

103  Guernsey® . 268.00  24,590 

. Two  cheeses  weighing  600  pounds  each, 

and  six  weighing  over  60  pounds  each,  were 
made  the  other  day  at  the  Burnside  Cheese 
Factory  near  Ingeraoll,  Canada,  for  display  at 
the  International  Dairy  Show,  to  be  opened  at 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  August  23 . 

....  The  shipment  of  buffalo  bones  from 
the  plains  to  Eastern  phosphate  facto- 


ies  has  largely  increased  lately,  because 
of  the  reduction  in  freight  rates.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  buffalo  skeletons  are  gathered 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Arkansas.  A  single 
Philadelphia  manufacturer  has  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  more  than  200  car-loads,  pay¬ 
ing  $25  a  ton,  delivered.  The  horns  are  used 
for  umbrella  tips  or  to  decorate  fans.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  head  is  in  demand  by  chemists  for 
glue,  and  the  shoulder  blades  and  neck  bones 
are  fashioned  into  handsome  and  artistic  hut- 
tom* . The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 

tics  reports  that  the  total  values  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  domestic  cattle  and  hogs  and  of  beef, 
pork  aud  dairy  products  from  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  June,  1884,  and 
during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1884; 
also  of  beef  and  pork  products  during  the 
eight,  months  and  of  dairy  products  during 
the  two  months  ended  June  30,  1884,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  exports  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  were 

as  follows:—  _ 

1884* 

June  value*. . . . . •  ••9,372,743 

six  monlb*  ended  June  80 . 43.837,419 

Boer  and  pork  product*,  eight _ 

month*  ended  June  3d . 57,570,538 

Dairv  products,  two  month* 
ended  June  30 . . . . .  2,662,968 

_ The  new  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange,  loca¬ 
ted  near  Wyoming,  has  130  members,  repre¬ 
senting  28  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. . . 
....J.  H.  Saunders,  of  Chicago,  H.  M.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Texas,  and  J.  H.  Payne,  of  Kansas 
City,  have  been  appointed  by  Commissioner 
Loring  as  a  Board  of  Health,  to  be  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among 
stock.  This  Board  is  provided  for  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  establishing  the  Bureau.... Wil¬ 
liam  Zimmerman,  the  owner  of  the  ostrich 
farms  iu  California,  has  arranged  with  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  establishment  of 
extensive  ostrich  farms  in  the  northern  part 
of  Mexico.  The  Government  grants  him  a 
concession  of  70,000  acres  of  land,  well  water¬ 
ed  aud  adapted  to  ostrich  farming,  togetlier 

with  other  special  privileges . The  late 

exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
at  Shrewsbury,  England,  had  entries  of  407 
horses,  566  cattle,  490  sheep,  and  211  pigs.  The 
premiums  for  stock  amounted  to  over  $25,000 
—$9,925  being  for  cattle,  $7,550  for  horses, 
$4,455  for  sheep,  $1,800  for  pigs,  $185  for  cheese 
and  butter,  $90  for  hives  and  honey,  and 

$1,000  for  implements . . At  the  meetiug 

of  the  Lynchburg  <Va.)  Tobacco  Association 
Monday,  the  Secretary  reported  thac  the  sales 
of  leaf  tobacco  to  August  1  were  19,000,000 
pounds,  being  2,000,000  pounds  less  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  sales  of  leaf  tobacco 
are  now  increasing  and  the  manufacturing 

trade  is  looking  up . Reports  for  last 

vear  from  42  farms  in  scattered  sections  of 
New  England  show  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  ou 
the  capital  invested,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in 
ordinary  seasons  farming  in  that  region  will 
pay  12  per  cent........ The  first  bale  of  new 

hops  from  New  York  State  reached  Chicago 
yesterday  week — “several  weeks  earlier  than 

uSUAl.” . The  Nile  is  rising  slowly,  and 

much  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 

crops . The  wheat  Import*  of  the  various 

countries  are  as  follows:  Sweden,  990,000 
bushels;  Norway,  725.000;  Denmark,  1,403,- 
000;  Germany,  26,599,000;  Holland,  16,300,- 
000;  Belgium,  16,000,000;  United  Kingdom, 
110,000,000  net;  France,  6,750,000;  Spain, 

8,000.000  net;  Italy,  5,000,000  net... . The 

famous  Rugby  colony  in  Tennessee  is  about  te 
turn  its  attention  to  vino  growing.  It  has 
proved  a  failure  in  every  other  direction  ex¬ 
cept  the  moral  one, - - - - The  yield  of  wheat 

in  Minnesota  this  year  is  estimated  at  40,000,- 
000  bushels,  corn  from  20,000,000  to  34,000,000, 

barley  7,000.000,  and  oats  -15,000,000 . The 

Colorado  wheat  crop  will  be  2,100,000  bushels. 

. . . The  first  new  barley  was 

marketed  at  Princeton.  Forth  Brunt,  Ont. 
Canada,  on  Monday,  and  was  a  good  sample, 
weighing  49  pounds  per  bushel*  of  good  color, 
aud  brought  55  cents.  The  crop  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  promises  well  for  an  abundant  yield . 

....  Picric  add  is  now  used  as  an  adulterant 
by  European  wine  dealers.  It  is  so  intensely 
bitter  that  a  few  grains  will  acidulate  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  sweet  wine _ _ _ _ Maraschino  is  made 

by  fermenting  the  juice  of  Dalmatian  prunes 
aud  peaches,  and  distilling  over  from  the 
broken  stones.  Kirschwasser  is  made  by  treat- 
in«r  in  lik©  mannfti*  the  juice  and  stones  of  red 

cherries . Dr.  Ord,  who  has  been  engaged 

for  two  years  in  studying  the  death  rate  as 
occurring  in  people  of  various  occupations, 
stated  it  recently  as  follows:  He  first  num¬ 
bered  the  persous  engaged  in  80  occupations 
in  1881.  In  1882  and  1883 be  note!  their  deaths, 
excluding  all  who  were  under  25  aud  over  65 
years.  He  chose  1,000  as  the  average  number 
of  all  the  persons  in  all  the  occupations.  This 
gives  the  deaths  of  people  in  hotel  service  at 
2  205;  wine  aud  spirit  merchants,  1,525; 
cabmen,  1.452;  butchers,  1,170;  lightermen, 
1,305;  earthenware  makers.  1,742;  filemakers, 
1,662;  cutters,  1,809;  medical  men,  1,122;  far¬ 
mers,  675;  agricultural  laborers,  653;  gar¬ 
deners,  559;  clergymen,  556 . Crop  re¬ 

ports  gathered  by  the  Onondaga  Farmers’ 
Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  show  that  wheat  is 
first-rate,  the  best  in  many  years.  Hay  is  a 
good  yield;  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  a  light 
yield.  ’  The  apple  crop  is  a  full  average.  To¬ 
bacco  promises  well;  hops  indifferently . . 

Last  Thursday  Payne’s  Oklahoma  “boomers’ 
in  camp  at  Rock  Falls, Indian  Country,  having 
refused  to  leave  the  country  voluntarily  on 


the  reading  of  the  President’s  proclamation 
ordering  their  expulsion,  were  taWn  prisoners 
by  two  squadrons  of  U.  S.  cavalry  under  Gen. 
Hatch.  The  new  boomers — men.  women  and 
children — were  escorted  to  the  Kansas  line, 
together  with  their  personal  property,  and  six 
“old  offenders"  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  3*10  miles  away.  The  houses  and 
all  other  “improvements."  were  burnt. 
Payne  showed  himself  a  drunkard  and  pal- 
troon.  The  troops  will  treat  all  other  white 
settlers  in  the  Territory  in  the  same  way. 
Many  who  have  been  settled  there  for  several 
year’s,  must  lose  heavily . 


I  thought  I  must  die;  Dr.  Grave’s  Heart 
Regulator  cured  my  Heart  Disease.”  Price 
$1.  by  druggists. — Adv. 


Twenty-five  Per  Cent.  Stronger  than  any 
Oilier  flutter  Color. 

Burlington.  Vt.,  May  3d,  1882. 

I  hereby  certify  that  T  have  examined  the 
Butter  Color  prepared  by  Well*.  Richardson 
&  'Jo.,  and  that  trie  same  is  free  from  alkali 
or  any  other  substance  injurious  to  health -.that 
I  have  compared  it  with  some  of  the  liest  of  the 
Butter  Colors  in  the  market  and  find  it  to  be 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  stronger  in 
color  than  the  best  of  the  others. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  liable  to  become 
rancid,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  the  butter.  I 
have  examined  it  after  two  months  free  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air  in  a  place  liable  to  large 
changes  of  the  temperature,  and  found  no 
trace  of  rancidity,  while  other  kinds  similarly 
exposed  became  rancid.  A.  H.  SABIN, 
Prof.  Chemistry,  University  of  Vermont. — 
Adv. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  August  9. 

A  summary  of  the  regular  monthly  crop 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
telegraphed  from  W asbington  on  the  10th  of 
each  month,  and  appears  in  the  principal 
“dailies"  on  the  11th.  We  shall  go  to  press, 
however,  too  soon  to  lie  able  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  this  iRSue;  but  we  learn  that  the 
Department  estimates  the  wheat  crop  at  485,- 
000,000  bushels;  while  an  earlier  estimate 
placed  it  at  516,000,000  to  520,000,000  bushels. 

The  hay  crop  in  Maine  is  better  than  antici¬ 
pated  early  in  the  sea:  on.  The  recent  rains 
and  cool  weather  have  largely  increased  the 
crop  in  the  last  stage  of  its  growth. 

The  area  in  corn  this  year  is  ahout  70,000,000 
acres.  At  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
crops  of  the  past  five  years  this  would  give  a 

production  of  1,715,000.000  bushels. 

A  telegram  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  yes¬ 
terday.  says  the  continued  rains  have  made 
much  havoc  with  the  smaller  fruits  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut.  One  West  Haven  farmer 
claims  to  have  lost  $200  on  raspberries  alone. 
The  rain  lieat  them  off  the  bashes.  A  Brad¬ 
ford  raspberry  grower  says  that  the  berries 
lie  on  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  bushes 
an  inch  deep.  Huckleberries  arc  not  plentiful, 
and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and 
high.  An  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fruitgrower  tells 
an  equally  sad  story.  “I  have  not  seeu  so  bad 
a  season  for  fruit.”  says  he,  “iu  50  years.  The 
currants  ami  cherries  promised  nicely  until 
just,  as  I  began  to  pick  them  for  market,  when 
two  nights  uf  front  gave  the  fruit  a  bitter 
flavor,  and  the  prices  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  fell  like  mercury  in  a  thermometer.  The 
strawberries  wore  not  injured,  and  the  crop 
was  very  fine.  That  pulled  me  through,  and 
1  began  to  look  forward  to  the  grape  and 
apple  season.  Then  came  the  rain  that  has 
deluged  us  for  three  weeks  past.  The  ground 
is  quite  sodden  with  it,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
grapes  will  be  a  failure.  The  early  apples  and 
pears  offer  an  equally  poor  prospect.  Barrel¬ 
loads  of  them  have  been  beaten  from  the  trees, 
arid  the  rest  look  as  if  they  had  been  floating 
in  water  for  a  week.  They  promise  to  be  in¬ 
sipid  aud  juiceless.  The  plum  crop  will  be 
almost  a  total  failure.  The  frost  blighted  most 
of  the  buds,  and  when  the  fruit  that  escaped 
was  well  advanced,  the  torrents  of  ram  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  have  a  single 
plum  in  my  orchards.  The  vegetables  have 
suffered  much  less  than  the  fruit,  and  we  will 
have  a  splendid  crop  of  potatoes.” 

A  timely  rain  makes  a  wonderful  difference 
in  crop  prospects.  Last  week  there  appeared 
here  a  gloomy  report  of  Texas  crops,  con¬ 
densed  from  the  Galveston  News:  a  tew  days 
later  the  Houston  Post  published  crop  reports 
of  a  much  more  cheerful  character  from  196 
points  in  the  State. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  August  9,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
a  week  ago,  “regular"  wheat  19  2%c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  l%c.  lower.  Corn,  l%c. 
lower.  Oats,  2c.  lower.  Hogs,  from  5  to 
2oc.  higher,  according  to  grade.  Cattle,  from 
10  to  20c.  higher.  Sheep,  from  25  to  75c. 
higher. 

Wheat.— Quiet  and  wcalc;  "Regular,”  August,  81@ 
filAtc:  September,  8 October.  83W<s,84c:  No¬ 
vember.  84Sid85c;  December.  85t*fc8«c:  No.  2.  Cbl 
eago  Spring,  Sic  No.  2  Red.  at  85c:  No-  3  Red  81c 
Cons— in  good  demand:  market  opened  9t«ilVic 
lower,  rallied  9^**?  closed  %  ale  under  cash  yester 
day:  cash,  at  Me:  August,  SfrHc-  September.  52Vi<a 
5«6c:  October.  MM* We;  November,  4t,9t<4,474fcc:  all 
the  vear.  4i£43He-  Oats.  -Opened  itruDg.  but  closed 
Ue.  under  yesterday;  Cash, at  28c:  Angus  j, 27  V*  S274tc; 
September,  October.  2«e:  all  the  year, 

25b,:S25?ic  JLay.  D6tr*3>>N  Kvt-Plrm  at  62c.  Bab- 
LKi-Flfm  ac  66c.  for  September.  PtAXSEEb-flrm 
at  11.34m.  Pork  -Dull;  cash  at  $i5.Vmlb:  August, 
»2t  September  *19;  October.* !8.5tX4 13. ex  all  the  year, 
$12  25.  Hogs  — Market  strong  on  best  grades:  rough 
packing  $6.4045  75;  packing  and  shipping  *5.W»6.10: 
ltsbt  m  *5  40»6ul5,  skips,  $4.50X5.40.  C  attoe— .Market 
steady;  export  grades.  $*. VuiAsO :  good  to  choice 
shinning.  *5.»&MO:  common  to  medium,  $4.,o@/$o.80: 
grass  Texans,  *3.0*45.  sucre  -Market  steady:  In¬ 
ferior  to  fair,  $2.75(43.50  per  cwt;  medium  to  good, 
*3.50(44.25:  choice  to  extra,  *4.25<§i4.75  lambs,  per 
head,  *1(»3:  Texas  sheep,  *2,S5@4.25. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
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At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow 
Ing  telegrams  were  received;  From  Philadelphia  — 
Market  easy  quoted  at  l'lt  $18c.;  receipts.  873  From 
Boston— Market  dull;  quoted  at  19<is2lc.  From  Cin¬ 
cinnati  -Market  quiet  at  J0S<c;  receipts.  816;  ship¬ 
ments,  20.  From  Chicago— Market  Arm;  fresh  at  14c; 
receipts,  2,300  cases;  shipments,  300. 

Floor,  frbd  and  me il. -Flour-Quotations:  Flue, 
$2.2)Lt3.(.0:  ruperfluo,  $2.7(ha8.'J5.  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  good  to  fancy 

do.  $8.6036;  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $3.25<i« 

3, «5:  good  to  choice.  S3.706S6.U);  common  to  fair  extra 
Ohio,  $3,406(4.00:  gooit,  S4.0RM&.J I’gfKid  to  choice.  $5.30 

roramon.  extra  Minnesota,  J.'t.StVaJ  60;  dear.  $4.00 
*4  73-  rye  mUu,-*.  $4  2V*(.6M;  straight,  $3,'i5<*)6.00: 
patent.  $5.40A6.S5:  baker*’  extra.  S t , 7- v*  vo,  st, 
Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  $-i35«4.TQ:  fair  to  good. 
$4.i:<<dk.33;  good  to  very  choice,  $3.30(38 .00:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  $!URXj*6,Q0;  cltv  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  $4.9CK«4.9S:  South  American,  $5<aB,10. 
Socthebn  Floitr— Common  to  good  extra  at  $3.30(3 

4. W>;  good  to  choice,  $4.fOiit6.25.  Ryk  Flour  Super- 
One,  $P31  30,  the  latter  for  choice.  Fkko  Quoted 
for  I0t.o  HI  lbs,  at  * i  (>i*15.30  to  arrive  and  at  mill:  HO 
Ilia.  al  $  I  tiog  17  JO;  ltfl  lbs .  at  $1S<A2U.  Shurps  at  $21<#22. 
live  feed  at  $13ii(19.  Cohn  Meal  -  Yellow  Western, 
$!!.,i3  33;  Brandywine  $3  10*8.30, 

(iRAis—WHKvr— Ungraded  Red.  7l«96Po,  No. 3 Red, 
SJt$4tS-Se:  No.  2  Red,  82<*93kic.  lu  elevator;  steamer 
No  2  Red.  HSo,  No.  3  Toledo  Red  to  arrive,  cost, freight 
and  Insurance,  ;>l*v«i'.>2c;  No.  2  Red  for  August,  clos¬ 
ing  at  HlQcdo.  for  September,  closing  at  92140;  do. 
for  October,  closing  at94c:  do.  for  November,  closing 
at  wjy&c-  do.  foi  December,  closing  at  shAic,  do.  for 
January,  closing  at  9*44;  do.  for  February.  closing 
at  '.nw*c:  do.  for  March, closing  at-  $1  Cl)*;  do  for  April, 
Qloslug  at  $1  DA-  do  for  May,  Closing  al  $1.03.  Kyk 
—Unchanged  and  nominal.  Baulky  and  Harley 
Malt- Dull  and  nominal.  Cohn -Ungraded  mixed, 
38, a  M,"  No.  3.  iiiAfiV"  No  3,  mixed,  Me;  do.  do.  Bio, 
alloat:  No.  2,  while,  ,Uc:  ungraded  while,  78;  No.  2, 
Mixed  for  August,  closing  a*  61c;  do.  for  September, 
closing  at  611*0;  do.  for  October,  closing  nt  «ij*c:  do. 
for  November,  cluslug  at  'Fits.  oats-  No.  3  at  flee;  do. 
While,  ttfcc;  No.  2,  8fa»3Sc.  In  elevator.  39Qc.  de¬ 
livered;  No.  2  White.  I4W444|*c;  No.  t  White,  39c.; 
do.  White,  47c:  Mixed  Western.  37<*3yc;  do.  white, 
4i8»t7c;  No.  2  for  August,  S4Vft<*38Qc;  do.  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  32446(3JVac :  do.  for  October,  3:p*i((3‘f3*c. 

Hav  and  Straw.— New  hay  Is  selliug  at  mi®80c,  as 
tu  quality  and  eoudlllon.  Old  slock  lu  fair  demand. 
Straw  Is  very  weak,  owing  to  the  larger  receipts. 
We  quote:  Shipping  at  7W$7Sc;  Timothy,  80e@$l.  10; 
clover  mixed,  7tkii)?5e:  clover,  50((#60c.;  No.  1  rye 
straw,  iSigSdc;  short  struw,  00*630:  Oat  straw,  40<2> 
45c. 

lloes,— State  1833s  aru  quoted  ut  28ii#29c.  for  the 
best. 

Tallow. —  Prime  City  quoted  at  6  tie.  Sales,  115,000 
lb.  ut  b^c- 

Podltry  and  Gamk.— The  following  are  the  quota 
Hods: 

Live  Poultry— Fowls,  near  by,  p  tt, Die.;  do.  West¬ 
ern  at  13e;  do  Southern  ftt  IPs®  15c;  spring  chickens, 
li«(18e.  per  lb.  for  large,  uml  lSiilTu.  per  lb  for  small; 
ducks.  State,  »  pair,  75c«(90'  do.  Western  p  pair, 
6IUHUC.;  geese,  State,  V  pair,  $l.75t*2.W;  do.  Western, 
per  pair,  $  1. 30*1.  .71. 

Kuozkn  Poultry.— Turkoys,  Western,  prime,  per 
ifc.  14*15(3;  chickens,  Western,  prime,  per  lb,  8c*10c; 
ducks,  W'estern,  per  lb,  96$  13c. 

Fric.su  killed— Turkeys,  fair,  at.  10®12c.;  chickens 
Philadelphia.  21 1* 25c:  do.  State  and  Western,  scalded 
at  lCjlTe.  Fowls,  Philadelphia  prime,  16c;  do. 
Jersey  prime,  16c;  no.  State  and  Western  prime  at 
13c:  squabs,  white,  per  dot., $2*2211  Game— English 
snipe,  pur  UOB.,  $1;  plover,  per  doz„  7lc.<a$l. 

Provisions— Pork -The  quotations  are:  $17,50  for 
new  mess;  family  mess  ut  a  16. 21*  16.73;  clear  back  at 
$l7'iAl7.29,  with  fancy  brands  higher;  extra  prime  at 
$14,23  for  uninspected.  (4nd  *11,50.0,15  for  Inspected, 
Dri  -hep  Hoos-SaIm  at  74*<s6c  for  heavy  to  light 
uverges.aud  SQic.  for  pigs.  Cut  MEATS- Pick  1  ed  bellies, 
11  ft  averugnJiVve :  PlCEled  should ers ,796(8* B,c.'  pickled 
hams.KUs'JdUc;  city  pickled  shoulders  quoted  ~Wii 
73»c;  pickled  hams,  UH'yiHc:  smoked  shoulders. 

Stic.,  and  smoked  bum-,  lP.oUQc.  MIDDLES— Quota¬ 
tions  for  Chicago  delivery,  boxed  lots,  ure  $9.3U  for 
Short  clear;  $9ju  for  short  rib,  'Jo.  for  long  clear. 
llEKF-TUe  quotations  are:  Extra  India  mess  at$l‘J 
(j#31;  ciim  moi;*  ut  $19:  packet  ut  $13  for  barrels, 
arid  $  1 8.31 1  In  tierces;  plate  beef,  ut.  $12(<S13;  futility, 
$13*14.  Bt  tr  Hams— Quoted  bore  at  $3»>,  and  at  the 
West  at  $29.  LaRO— For  September  delivery  sales, 
7.79c;  October  option  sales  ut  ?.lJ0c.  November  closed 
ftt  7.85*7. H7c;  December,  option  sales, 7.77c;  the  year 
option  dosed  ut  (.70i«i.?3u;  city,  steam,  7.55c.  Refined 
Is, quiet;  Coutlueut,  quoted  ut  8.  ISO,  aud  South  Ameri¬ 
can  ut  S.fiOc, 

Rice.  Quotations  are:  Carolina  and  Louisiana  fair 
ftt  5|*<9A)*c;  good  ftt  tv?2«4#c;  prime  nt  6‘4(*llt*c,  choice 
at  64to»7c;  Raugoon  at  1J$cj  Patna  at  5)*c. 

Hiociis.  —  Clover  quoted  at  994<&10}*oi  -  Timothy  Is 
nominal;  quoted  at,  $1  5d(*1.65:  Linseed  Is  uouilual; 
quoted  al  *1.6.5;  Canary  -cl -Spanish  lit  !•.-((•.. 

Sugar.— The  quotations  ure; 

Cut  loaf,  Kqc;  Crushed,  7Qe:  powdered,  6?*'ft7 !*a; 
granulated,  64(0:  mould  •*A,"  66*c;  confectioners’  do. 
6  i-lUc:  standard  ‘  A,’’  fl  3-lfl(iiifl!4c;  off  A, 
white  extra  “C,"  5i$titR9fc;  yellow  extra  “C,"  Sbi'd) 
54*0;  "C,"  4}$d5>$c;  yellows,  45*40 l&e. 

The  short  price  (drawback  $2.32  per  100  ft,  less  1  per 
cent.;  is: 

Ciif  hmf,  $1,16;  crushed,  $1.46;  powdered,  $4.08® 
4.16,  gruuuluUsJ,  $3.83. 

Vkuktableb.— The  quotations  are  — Potatoes,  Long 
Island  P  bbl,  at  $L3U(<bL?3;  Jersey,  $1,311*1.75.  Sweet 
potatoes  lit  $5,506)4!  for  Virginia  yellow  p  bbl.,  and 
$1.50^2.2,3  for  Charleston,  t<  crate.  Cabbages— Flut 
butch,  p  lilo,  «2.3Uvji8/iO.  Cucumbers— Long  Island, 
V  100.  $1.  Kgg  Plant  -  Philadelphia,  per  bbl,  at  $3®4. 
Green  corn— Monmouth  County,  per  UM.  50®75c. 
Green  peas -Long  I -laud,  per  bag,  $1*1. 5U.  Ukra 
-Jersey,  v  1U0,  13c.  Onions  -Potato  Maryland, 
per  bbl,  $2*2.25:  yellow  Jersey,  $1  75»2;  Jersey  and 
Long  l.i land  yellow,  $1  75«*2-  red,  $I.O<L*b75.  String 
beans  - Long  Island,  wax,  ♦<  bag,  50c;  green,  3ue. 
Squash— Long  Island  white,  per  bbL,  73c.<a$l,  yel 
low  loaSOc;  marrow,  Southern,  5t>:*75c,  Tomatoes 
South  Jersey,  per  basket,  4044300;  per  bushel  box,  $1 
(Svl.'ii);  near-by ,  per  bushel  box,  $16(1. Me  Maryland, 
per  orate,  75c,w$l.25:  Norfolk,  per  crate,  20t»Cbc.  Tur- 
ulph  Kusila,  per  bbl,  i5c.<a$l. 

Wool.— Sales,  25JXW  lb.  X  and  XX  Ohio  at  880815*0; 
10, DO)  lb.  Michigan  X,  29(*3ue;  10,000  lb.  N.  Y.  State  X, 
2Sia29c;  10,000  lb.  quarter  blood  Coinblug,  32c;  7,000  lb. 
Spring  Texas,  17c;  j3,i*J0  lb.  Full  do.  Kle;  and  2.6UO  lb. 
Southern  andS.uClOlb.  China,  on  private  terms. 


week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheut  is  steady;  No.  3 
Red,  2c.  lower.  Cora,  2^c.  higher.  Oats, 
3c.  higher.  Cattle,  from  20c.  to  3oo.  higher. 
Hogs,  15c.  to  20c.  higher. 

Wheat.— Dull:  except  for  Ortobcr-  which  was  ac: 
tlve:  No.  2  Red,  nt  H4(aH5c.  cash;  88t»(«84c.  August. 
d'-tciV-  Septcrnbi-r-  83T*(aH6»$c.  October:  875*0. bid 
November:  all  the  yeur.  No.  8  Red  at  76-14 

ta78Qc.  Corn  -  Inactive  at  17V,  a  l9S,c.  rash:  47U.i48c. 
August-  47*4 ((*48^4r.  September-  4H*4,*4i5t4c.  October. 
42c.  November:  38 Qr.  nil  the  year.  OAis-Flrm  for 
cash  and  August:  SIIK330.  bid  cash  according  to  loca¬ 
tion-  2Hl*i*2«4e.  August;  246*c.  September,  25'-ir.  bid 
October.  Ryk-DuII  nt  far.  Baiii.ky- No  market. 
Butter—  Steady ;  creamery  at  2R/424C-  dairy  at  I4n« 
tic.  K'io s  Steady  at  BMttiOKC:  outside  price  for  *;an- 
■  I l'-'i  Ft. ax-lk;.- Steady  at  $1,27«1.29.  Hay  Steady; 
prairie  at  $*al(X5t);  TUnothy  at  $t!.5u<*15.  Brav— 
Quiet  at  Mo.  ut  mill.  Catti.e— Market  stronger,  with 
an  upward  tendency:  Exports  at  $6.30*6.73;  good  lo 
choice  shipping,  $f-»A  10;  common  to  medium,  at 
$1  75<a3.73;  grans  Texans  ut  $3t<(4,  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
at  $3.2v*l.  Sheep-  Market  steady-  Inferior  to  fair 
at  $2(3(2.73:  medium  to  good  at-  $2.33®3.lu-  choice  t<» 
extrn  at  $8  SA34;  lamb-  at  $2, a.l.  Hous-Qulct;  York 
ers  at  $5.8u<»5.95;  packing  $5.1t)®3.75;  butchers’  at 
$5. 80®  6. 10. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  4)^c.  lower. 
Corn,  lc.  higher.  Oats,  2c.  higher.  Hogs,  from 
10  to  20  cents  higher. 

Wheat— Active;  No. 2  Red  at  82<a821*c.  Corn— Scarce 
BDd  Arm:  No.  2  mixed,  55c.  Oats— Scaree  and  firm; 
No.  2  mixed.  37c  RYE— So.  2,  62c.  Baulky— Firm; 
extra  No,  3  fall, 70o.  Pohk -Firm  nt$17.  Lard— Firm 
at  7.25® 7.40a.  Bulxmkatn— Firm;  shoulders  at  6c; 
short  rib. 9. l2Wc  Boos— Firm;  common  and  light, 
$4.50j(S.9tl;  packing  aud  butchers'  $5. 50,((6. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  9, 1884. 

Brkadstuffs  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago:  Ungraded  Red  Wheat  Is 
6?*c.  lower;  No.  3  Red  Is  2c.  lower;  No.  2  Red  is  2J*c. 
ower.  Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed  Is  unchanged.  No.  3 
•s  lc.  higher;  No.  2  mixed  Is  lc.  lower;  No.  2  White  Is 
6c.  lower. 

Beans.— The  quotations  are:  Marrow*,  f.Tincdlums, 
$230.  white  klunry  $.1  for  choice:  pica  $2,5(1  for  mar¬ 
rows  and  $2.50«i2  55  for  small:  red  kidney  $5,25  for 
new;  turtle  soup,  $3;  foreign.  $2. 13®22ii  for  new,  and 
lowgrades,  $!>.>*  A  California  Lima,  flat,  $2.55@2.65 
do.  round,  $2.J>J4.'fj$b 

Butter.— Quotations:  Sitate,  best,  palls,23i*024c:  do. 
tubs,  prime,  2lj*®22C;  Western,  2l(*22c,  for 

best;,  i9‘*'(('AQrC.  for  prime:  -State  dairy  half  ilrklus, 
tub*  and  palls,  extra.  CHviiJlc.  for  best;  do.  prime, 
19«2Uc:  no.  do.  fair,  trie:  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  20c; 
prime,  J9c;  do.  do.  good.  Itaise;  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  chotcMt*  t”  glOW'-.  do  Talr,  14u* 1 3e:  West¬ 
ern  dairy  )5W15kc  for  best  Invoices:  11c,  for  prime; 
Wt  stern  factory  fresh  extras,  Kl.aiUo;  Uc.  for  fair, 
and  8®i0o.  for  poor. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received;  From  Phlludelpblu-Murkot 
Arm;  orearncry,  21«i23c;  dairy  23c;  receipts,  839.  From 
Boston  Market  11  rtn;  creamery,  22®23c;  dairy,  21® 
22c.  From  Chicago  —  Market  Arm;  lucreused  de- 
mnnd;  creamery,  3t)<((22ei  dairy  extra.  iMe;  receipts, 
14,IX)0  tubs;  shipments,  10,01)0  tubs.  From  Cincinnati- 
Market  Arm  at  19&20O;  receipts,  47;  shipments,  100. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchauge  ”eall"  the 
following  Aguri  S  ruled:  Extra  half  tubs,  sellers’ op 
tlon  October, 25e.  bid;  extra  Arklns,  do.  24c.  bid. 

Cukkkk. -Quotations:  IbMirtlOQc.  for  fauey  facto¬ 
ries;  9|*(*9»4c.  for  good  to  tint-;  fair  lols,  intoUHc, 
common  at  6®CM;e;  Ohio  flats,  BuvOigo.  for  b(‘st  down 
to  4®5o.  for  common;  Fennsylvania  6klU18  at  2c.  for 
good;  l®U*c.  for  common. 

At  the  Mcrcuntllc].Kxchnnge  dispatches  were  re¬ 
ceived:  From  Philadelphia— Market  Arm;  chuddars 
ut  lOglDQc.  flats,  8(.<i8Qc;  receipts,  503  boxes.  From 
Chicago  .Market  steady:  cream »  at  9o;  receipts,  3,100 
boxes;  shipments,  3,UtK)  boxes.  From  Boston— Market 
Arm;  extra  at  10!4®10)*u;  Western,  9S*c.  From  Cincin¬ 
nati— Market  strong  at  8c:  receipts,  40  boxes;  ship¬ 
ments,  189  Ijoxes.  From  Liverpool— Finest  at  50s.  6d 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  clasglflcatlou  are  as  follows: 

New 


Strict  Ordinary . 

Good  Ordinary . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. 

Low  Middling . . 

Strict  Low  Middling... 


Middling  Fair... 
Fair . 


Upland* 

Orleans 
and  Gull. 

Texas 

8  9-16 

8  18-16 

8  13-16 

.  9 

9 

9  H 

9  13- tC 

10  1-16 

10  1  16 

..  10  8-16 

lo  7-16 

10  7-16 

..  10  7-1 6 

10  11  16 

10  11-16 

..  109$ 

10J* 

10W 

.,  10  13-16 

H  1-16 

11  1-16 

.  H  1-16 

11  5-16 

11  5-16 

..  11  5-16 

11  0-16 

11  9  16 

..  11  11-16 

11  15-16 

11  15  16 

.,  12  7-1U 

a  ii-io 

12  11-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  8  13-18  I  Low  Middling .  9  II  16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  9?*  I  Middling . 10  3-16 

Futures  continued  quite  active  aud  closed  steady. 
August,  10.78(1(10.79!  September,  lu.6,VwlluiO;  October, 
10.396(10.40:  November.  10.246(10.25;  December,  10,25* 
10.26;  January,  10.94®  10. S3;  February,  P). 48a  10.47: 
March.  10.586slu.59;  April.  10. 701*10., 1;  .May,  lO.HOr*  10.82. 
Transferable  order*.  10.90c. 

Peas.— Green  are  Ann  and  lu  demand,  quoted  ut 
$1.70. 

Dried  Fruits.— Fancy  evaporated  apples,  choice, 
9c:  prime  do.,  at  7i*8e:  fancy  North  Carolina  sun 
dried  appli-s,  sliced,  Jc;  choice  do.,  6®6^c;  prime 
do., 5 *53*0:  common  do.,  IVyC;  Kentucky  aud  Tennes¬ 
see  do.  5u(344c:  extra  futtcy  North  Carolina,  sun  dried, 
peek-d  peacln  s.  lOdtllc;  fancy  do,,  9c:  choice  do.  7® 
8c-  prime  do.  fie;  common  do. 5c.  Peaches,  unpeeled 
halves,  5(*6c;do. quarters,  K*5c.  Plums,  liJe.  for  Slate, 
and  Hkiillu.  for  Southern.  Prime  raspberries.  25c. 
for  new.  Huckleberries.  8<it8!4c.  Blackberries,  8c. 

Fresh  Fruits,  -  Quotations  are:  Apples— Astraoban. 
hand-picked,  Jersey,  f  bbl,  $L5U®l.78;  do,  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  p  crate,  6Ue®$l;  sour  boush,  baud 
picked,  Jersey,  V  bbl.  $1.26*1.75;  do,  open  bead, 
$i  <41.75;  sweet  bough,  hand  picked,  Jersey,  P  bbl, 
$l.25((tL.50;  do.  opeu  hea  l,  <hh*$1;  green  apples, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  >  eruto,  2.Kt:V)c:  Bouthern , 
rair  to  choice.  V  bbl,  5o<y«$l-,  windfall,  V  bbl,  500® 
75.  Peaches— Georgia,  prime  to  fancy,  F  one-third 
bush,  crate,  tlul.vj-  South  Carolina,  F  bush,  crate, 

?:8(*s;  North  (  urottna,  «r  bush,  crate,  *t©2.90:  do, 
ancy,  10  ft  basket,  15c<*$i;  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
Hale’s  choice,  F  basket.  30'*6(Jc:  do.  Troth’s,  75cii($2; 
Jersey,  F  baxk.-t,  25(*75c.  Boar*— Bartlett,  Virglna, 
fancy,  V  crate,  $3  *4  50-  Clapp’s  Favorite.  North 
Carolina,  ¥  crate,  42.5(8*3;  do.  Marylnud  p  crate, 
$1, 7(8*2',  Duchess,  Virginia,  v  case,  *l,75®2;  JUe 
Conte,  Georgia,  P  box,  $2;  Jargonelle,  Maryland,  K 
bbl,  $7<*H  Bell,  Maryland,  F  bbl.  $5®5.J0  do,  Jersey 
and  up  river,  f  bbl.  $Lto«;',,  scooter,  up  river,  F  bbl, 
$2.5ix*3;  cooking  pears  common.  F  bbl.  at  $2  5i)(*3. 
Grapes— Georgia,  Concord;  F  lb.  lU<i*l2e;  do.  Hartford 
and  Ives,  p  lb.  Sigslue,  South  Carolina,  Tuliman,  7c; 
do.  Delaware.  V  In. 2ic:  North  Carolina,  Champion, 
F  lb,  8®10c.  Plums— Large  green,  Virginia,  per  peek 
crate.  $2;  common  blue,  Maryland  aud  Delaware,  F 
quart,  8c.  lUaekta-rrleH  -Upper  Jersey.  V  quart.  8® 
Die-  South  Jersey,  Wilson.  F  quart. 7®90;  Delaware. 
Wilson,  prime,  F  quart,  t>®Se.  Pjtsptierrles  -Largo 
red,  up-river,  thrcc-to -quart  cup,  t®!.c-  small  red, 
do.  do,  2(*3.  Huckleberries -Shawangunk  Mountain. 
F  box,  at  $1.25(7(1.50  Jersey,  extra,  14  quart  box,  41.12 
<*$1.25;  Jersey,  average  size  boxes,  90c<*|l;  Jersey,  F 
g^uart,  1(8*1  lc.  Maryland^,  F  quart,  7®ldc.  Currants — 

5c'  do.  black.  V  lb,  n’t  Sato.’  Watermelon— Georgia 
and  Florida,  choice  to  fancy,  per  100,  at  $256*30;  do, 
prime,  $17<*23,  do,  small  aud  poor,  $10*12:  North 
Carolina,  prime,  $l»<»2iJ;  do.  seconds,  $12@13;  do, 
culls,  $10® U.  Muakmelon 9— Maryland,  Jeuuy  Lind, 
per  bbl,  $2.50*3;  Jo,  cantaloupe,  $2(*3:  Virginia,  Jen¬ 
ny  Lind,  $2i*3;  do,  cantaloupe,  $1  50*2.50. 

Eooa.— Quotations:  State,  18®19c;  Canadian,  18c; 
Western,  I7)i®13c. 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Yore,  Saturday,  August  9.  1884. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  10,182  bead 
against  9,217  heud  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Illinois  steers,  1 ,861  lb.  at  $7  per  PJ0 lb;  do.  1,100 
lb,  at  $6.30;  Kentucky  steers,  1,2011  In.  at  12o.  36  lb;  do 
1,085  lb.  I0}*e;  stag,  1,080  lb.  at  tfj* c;  Ohio  Hteers,  1,417 
lb.  ut  12(*.  56  lb.;  Virginia  steers,  1,150  lb.  at  $6.20;  do. 
1, 121-lb.  ftt  $«,25;  do.  1,183  ib.  at  ll**e.  56  lb:  Texans,  916 
lb,  9c.  55  lb:  Ohio  steers,  1,977  lb.  at  $6.75;  do.  1,504  Ib. 
at  $7.35:  Kentucky  steers,  1,884  lb.  ut  $6. 90;  Indian 
cattle:  1)27  lb.  at  9i>4c.  55  lb;  do.  931  lb.  at  lOo,  Colorado 
steers, 1,048  Ib.  at  luQc.  55  ib;  native  steers,  1,232  lb.  at 
$6.62(i ;  do.  1.367  lb.  at  I2!*c.  56  lb;  do.  1,335  lb.  at  $6.80 
M.  Goldsmith  for  self:  22  Kentucky  steers,  1,461  lb. 
at  $7.25;  do.  1.485  lb.  at  $7. 

Calves.— Veals,  168  ft.  at  7c:  buttermilk!.  214  ft,  at 
4c:  veals,  155  ft,  at  $6.70;  State  veals,  M2  ft,  at  8J*C; 
Grosser*,  216  ft,  ftt  3(*c. 

Hhkep  and  Lamp-8 —MaryiaDd  lambs,  76  lb.  at7c- 
Kentucky  lambs,  71  ft, at  6c:  Virginia  lambs,  59  Ib,  at 
6A<C:  dp.  611  ]b,  at  K% e:  Ohio  do.  ISO  )b.  at  6c:  Virginia 
sheep.  9}  lb.  at  4c;  West  Virginia  lambs,  65  lb,  at  toe; 
West  Virginia  sheep.  «2  lb,  at  464c;  Kansas  do.  81  lb, 
nt  4(*e;  do.  81  lb,  at  IMe,  ewes,  75  ft,  at  1C;  bucks,  153 
ft,  ftt  3)*C;  Kentucky  tu.-cp,  94  ft,  at  4l*c:  State  lambs, 
59  lb,  at  i  Me;  Canada  lambs,  63  lo,  at  HJ*o;  Michigan 
sheep.  *9  ft,  at  $4,80:  State  sheep,  94  lb,  at  lc;  Jersey 
lambs,  6-f  lb,  ut  7c;  Jersey  owes,  JU6  lb,  at  4^c. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  6  days;  23,869  head,  against 
20,123  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Feeling  Arm.  and  common  to  prune  are  nominally 
noted  at SW&ejRc, 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


I  ■  II  n  A  ,n  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 

LANDS  wash,T 

Lalt  I  1  Iw  I  he  Northern  P;><  >fie  country  Is 

the  newest  region  open  for  settlement,  BUT  THE  RICH¬ 
EST  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Its  exceptionally  fer¬ 
tile  sod,  well  watered  surface-  line  wheat  and  farming 
lands,  best  of  cattle  grounds,  large  bodies  of  timber, 
rich  mining  districts,  healthful  (.Innate,  great  navigable 
waters,  and  grand  romrneir.ial  opportunities  arc  the 
chief  attractions  which  invite  a  large  population. 
IlfkTr  1U, 818,4:13  acres  or  MORE  THAN  HALF  of 
nU  I  C  all  the  Public  I  .mils  disposed  of  in  1883 
were  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  country.  Send  for  maps 
and  publications  describing  the  railroad  lands  and  the 
country.  They  are  sent  FREE, 

Address  CHAS.  B  LAMBORN, 

Land  Com'r,  St,  Paul,  Minn, 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUG  A  L-tiOVERNOR 

<*ak.  WINDMILL. 


This  la  the  best  working  and  the 
most  powerful  Wind  Kit- 
jap1  glne  In  the  world,  tiuennso 
SEIII  of  -/test,  the  superior  ex- 
HWjr  eelleuce  of  lu  self  regulni- 
n3iL .♦(  lug inci'luiutsnDundNeemut, 
'  •A  the  I ict-ter  form  and  lioul 
lion  of  itH  sails.  Tho  facts 
and  reasons  which  support  this 
claim  are  set  forth  In  our  Doscrlp 
tlve  ( 'Htubiguc,  Hccond  Kdltlon— 
.  1984,  for  which  apply  to 


tpply  to 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  tlie  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pucillc  Junction  or  Ouiulm  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  aud  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  lu  the  Far  West.  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  lu  tho  Houtu-We»t, 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  ut 
reduced  rate*  can  be  nurenased  via  this  brent 
Through  I, Inn,  lo  all  the  Health  and  Pleuaurw 
Henorts  of  the  Went  and  SOUtli-WOBt,  Including 
the  Mnimi.ul ns  of  ClILOtLADO,  the  valley  of  tho 
YOMmlie,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  aud  Railroad  Land*  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Wushlng- 
ton  Territory. 

It  I*  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  E(|ui»pml  llnilroud  in  tho  World  for 
nil  clnssea  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  tills  line  for  sale  ut  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  'Ticket  Ulticcs  lu  the  United  Staten  aud 
Canada. 

T.J,  I’OTTKR, 

Vice- Free,  and  (ien.  Manager. 

PKRCKVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Rasa.  Ag't  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Oen.  Jfiaatern  Ag’t, 

317  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
300  Washington  fit.,  Boston. 


TIIE  NEW  WHITE  GRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Early,  Hardy,  Productive,  Fine  Quality.  Bald  by 
Hon.  Mar-lnill  R.  Wilder  (Rrtm.  Amer.  Rontologlcal 
Socy.)  to  he  thn  he.it  white  child  of  the  Concord,  and 
one  of  the  ewertent  O rapes  he  ever  tested 
The  Mmi.  Horticultural  Soc’y.  has  awarded  thin 
Grape  u  First  CIusm  Certificate  of  Merit,  a  Silver 
Medal  and  several  First  Prizes. 

Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  It.  MOORE  A  SON,  Concord,  Muss. 


gW  The  Dana  Windmill  Co., 

jF  ESri  Enlrlin veil,  M ns..,  IJ.S.A. 

"*  tJrlrfl  Mention  this  paper. 

WHITER  i'l(,n  uml  Wiiiikmi  Agents.  .1 A .\1  F.S  E 

II  AN  I  LU  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

jk  C  M  T"  C  T  Thomas  P.  Himpaon  Wash. 
■  I  b  11  I  9.  Ifigton,  D.  C.  No  pay  askml 

for  patent  until  obtained  Write  for  Inventor’s  guide. 

lIRto.  $50  REWARD 

m  .>1  \  will  be  pt*l.i  lor  any  Grain 
I*  ’  fekAw . )»»  )  Pan  of  i, iuii I-  Size  Hint  run 

III  IwSWHL'/  *  /  clean  and  bug  ns  much  Grain  or 

ti1ylLV'JA/f'  Heed  in  one  (hi  v  asour  I’utr-nt 

*  MONARCH  Grain  and 
III  Mm  All  'W  Seed  Separator  and  Itng- 

ll I  Jhl  |lua|  U  per, which  wi>  otlor  to  trie  ptlb- 

M  !|||  sB  .  Hi:  nt  alow  price.  Send  for 

l  IF^yillllF  k  Vi  circular  and  price  lls*-, 

Vf  R  dl  which  will  he  mailed  rag*. 


■WROUGHT  IRON 


Punched  Rail  Fence 
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3oJ  rfpttmtmtt 

HuiUSIb  (o,  Pri, ,1.  Rmul.nc,,,  Pari,  U.urt  llomci,  Ccmaterl,,  n,  patlt* 
G,i,unii  iiiiiiIp  ,il S.r  Plain  ur  UannmanUl  A  1,0,  I,,»nti(,rlui*ri  of  th. 

IRON  TURBINF.  WIND  KNUINKS,  BUIlKKrt,  rOILUZ  tUMPI, 
HticKBYK  i.awn  miiv  pus,  urn 

(.oJtor  tllualaataj  C*t»!i>t»ir,  and  Paic  u» 

MAST,  VOOS  *  CO..  Rprlnglleld.  Ohio. 

PI  »v  DIGCnil  NO  COUNTRY  HOME  COMPLETE 
uLAl  rlucun  without  this  iport.  Traps.  $7 JJ0 ; 
Pigeons,  $2  50  per  1W).  N,  Y.  City  Tournament,  \ug.  14, 
t5,16.  Send  for  circular.  LlgowskyUo.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 


Au  Oily,  Non  poisonous  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

«A  Sure  Cure  for  Scar  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  4OL0BI.B  is  cold  watkh.  find  harmless  to 
man  or  unluiul.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  Bllky 
and  promote*  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  aud  live  certificates. 

Price:  Single  Gallon,  $1.50;  Five  Gallon  Packages 
and  lu  larger  quantities,  $1.25  per  gallon. 

Beware  of  Woktui.kse  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  or  the  manufacturers  or  their  author 
Ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  scud  for  circulars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Man  uf ac  l  u  rent, 

Doncaster,  England;  and  liox  3,  Brooklyn 
E.  D„  N.  Y. 


■—  A  HEW 

I  8j|"_  JBL  I  DEPARTURE. 

WIND  MILL.  A®? 

Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Mill  over  ALL  OTHERS  d 

we  mention  '  C 

E y  LEVERS,  WEIGHTS,  PULLEYS, 

CHAINS  OR  WHIES 

Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  revolving  the  Pump  Rod 


Adjusted  by 
Pump  Rod  to 


Lock  Itself 


lu  a  heavy 
gale  if  desired. 


HAS  A  ltKAKE  which  prevents  wheel  from  running  when  out  of 
the  wind. 

A  perfect  SELF  GOVERNOR  and  very  simple,  having  but  one 
joint. 

THE  ONLY  MILL  using  an  automatic  stop,  which  enables  the 
wheel  to  run  at  a  more  UNIFORM  SPEED  in  heavy  winds. 

15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  i 

Enables  us  to  produce  absolutely  the  best  Wind  Mill  in  market. 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  I 

SEND  FOR  CATAIiOGUB.  W 

STOVER  MF  C  CO J 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AUG  46 


r  •  ■  J..  , 


my  teachers  very  mach.  We  have  a  large 
water-melon  patch,  and  it  is  looking  very 
nice;  the  melons  are  now  as  large  as  cocoa- 
nut*.  I  have  written  several  times  before, 
but  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  of  my  letters  in 
print  I  think  my  letter  is  long  enough,  so 
will  close  with  good-by  to  Uncle  Mark  and 
Cousins.  Ever  your  niece. 

Saratogo  Co.,  N.  Y.  rdith  Humphrey. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  for 
a  long  time,  but  have  put  it  off  until  now. 
I  would  like  to  join  the  Horticultural  Club. 
My  brother  takes  the  Bural,  and  would  not 
like  to  be  without  it.  The  seeds  you  sent  us 
did  well;  the  flower  seeds  grew  nicely,  and 
are  nearly  all  in  bloom  now  and  looking  very 
pretty.  There  are  some  very  nice  pink  fl  owers, 
and  they  have  a  leaf  something  like  that  of  a 
fuschia;  will  uncle  Mark  please  tell  me  the 
name  of  them  l 

I  live  on  a  farm,  and  go  to  school.  My 
father  and  two  brothers  work  250  acres  of 
land.  We  have  ten  cows  and  ten  horses  and  a 
colt,  and  my  little  brother  has  two  goats  and 
two  kids.  One  of  the  little  kids  is  all  white 
and  the  other  is  white  and  brown.  We  have 
a  little  dog,  and  we  call  him  Jumbo. 

Yours,  AGGIE  PATTERSON. 

[Ido  not  recognize  the  flower  from  the  de¬ 
scription.  You  did  not  tell  me  what  State 
you  live  in;  if  not  too  far  away,  perhaps  you 
can  send  me  a  leaf  and  blossom  of  your  plant. 

Uncle  Mark.] 


$Uu?  I’utiliratiott.e' 


harvested  them.  We  had  a  nice,  large  garden, 
and  a  nice  lot  of  flowers  besides  the  ones  you 
sent.  I  am,  like  Alice  B.  Hoose,  a  farmer's 
daughter.  As  this  is  my  first  letter,  I  will 
close  before  you  get.  tired.  Your  niece, 

Faribault  Co,,  Minn,  carrie  e.  alborn. 

[Yes;  1  am  glad  to  get  acquainted  with  an 
other  of  our  readers.  The  sensitive  plant  has 
small,  globular,  pink  flowers;  they  are  not 
showy.  The  curious  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves 
is  the  charm  of  the  plant.  uncle  mark.] 


Extensively  illustrated. 
Ladies  and  Genti.emen 
Wa sted  to  hand  1  e  a  Rook 
that sfllsit-eir.  Ovei  800 

Paces  and  100  Sketches. 

I '•••  1.1:01  (to.  ,rk  and  ex¬ 
tra  inducement*.  Apply 
early  for  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 


SEEING  THINGS, 


read  an  account  of  the 

§work  a  capable  Scotch 
woman  once  did  among 
,  working  girls  in  a  city. 
She  fouud  that  the  food 
they  ate  was  unwhole¬ 
some  and  lacking  in  nu¬ 
trition,  and  she  taught 
them  to  do  good  plain 
^  05^3  k  cooking :  but  she  found 

them  so  ignorant  of  all 
-AS  the  details  of  the  kitchen 

that  it  was  hard  work  to 
X  Vy  r  teach  them,  because  they 
y  had  never  seen  cooking 

done ;  an  average  boy, 
who  comes  and  goes  at  pleasure  in  his  moth¬ 
er’s  kitchen,  and  occasionally  makes  a  kettle 
of  candy,  or  cooks  an  egg  for  himself,  knows 
more  of  cooking  than  these  girls  did.  Seeing 
things  done  is  an  education  jo  itself;  boys  and 
girls  in  the  country  have  a  splendid  chance  to 
learn  things  in  this  way,  and  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  work  before  attempting  it.  The 
boys  learn  to  harness,  ride,  drive,  and  care  for 
horses:  to  milk  and  feed  the  cows;  to  use  the 
hoe,  plow,  and  drill;  and  they  would  have  no 
answer  ready  if  asked  how  they  learned  it  all, 
for  it  was  learned  by  watching  the  work;  by 
fastening  a  buckle  now  and  then  to  help  in 
harnessing;  by  holding  the  reins  and  driving 
with  their  fathers  by  them;  by  climbing  on 
the  horses’ backs  in  the  stable,  and  by  riding 
them  to  the  field:  milkiug  a  little  just  for  fun; 
hoeing  in  fine,  mellow  ground,  and  heggiug  to 
plow  and  use  the  drill  before  they  are  old 
enough,  being  anxious  to  try  it,  because  they 
have  seen  others  do  it,  and  have  a  good  idea 
how  it  should  be  done. 

And  the  girls  take  up  the  mysteries  of 
housekeeping,  cookiug,  baking,  washing  and 
ironing,  having  begun  their  lessons  by  watch¬ 
ing  tludr  mothers;  begging  a  little  dough  on 
baking  'lay  to  make  thimble-cakes  and  bis¬ 
cuits;  scraping  the  cake  dish;  splashing  the 
water  in  the  wash-tubs;  admiring  their  blue 
hands  under  the  bluing  water;  begging  to 
share  in  the  work  of  the  irouiug  table;  and 
stemming  cherries  and  currants,  peeling  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  peaches  for  canning. 

In  the  fields  on  the  way  to  school,  in  the 
yard  tiur.1  the  garden,  they  see  trees,  weeds, 
flowers,  birds,  and  insects,  and  think  little  of 
them  until  a  lecture  on  oue  or  all  of  them,  or 
a  bright,  good  book  shows  them,  the  wonders 
around  them.  But  a  time  comes  when  they  will 
add  very  little  to  their  learning  day  by  day. 
unless  they  look  through  some  wiser  eyes  than 
their  own.  The  hoy  becomes  a  good  farmer, 
and  the  girl  a  good  housekeeper,  and  perhaps 
they  stop  content,  with  what  they  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes;  but  broad  fields  they 
have  never  seen  ure  still  around  them,  if  they 
can  learn  to  use  the  gift  of  sight  that  will  re¬ 
veal  them. 

This  gift  is  gained  by  the  study  of  easily 
understood  books,  written  by  men  who  had 
more  time  to  give  to  seeing  things  than  busy 
farmer  folk  have,  and  their  books  are  to 
study  whata  railroad  is  to  travel;  both  take  a 
long  time  iu  making  and  both  carry  us  quick¬ 
ly  and  pleasantly  to  the  end  we  wish  to  gain, 
when  they  are  completed.  I  once  met  a  mau 
who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  ride  in  the 
cars;  he  would  walk  for  miles  rather  than  go 
by  rail.  There  are  some  who  would  think 
this  man  very  foolish,  but  who  refuse  to  be 
carried  by  a  writer  quickly  and  easily  into 
departments  of  knowledge  he  has  carefully 
studied.  They  want  to  be  independent,  or 
they  do  not  trust  him  ;  so  do  not  use  the  helps 
they  might  have  to  aid  them  in  seeing  things 
great  and  small,  things  that  are  about  their 
doors,  and  they  go  through  life  missing  half 
the  riches  that  belong  to  them,  and  depriving 
those  around  them  of  much  they  might  be¬ 
stow.  uncle  mark. 


Dear  Cousins: — With  Uncle  Mark’s  per¬ 
mission,  1  will  try  and  tell  you  something 
about  my  Garden  Treasures.  I  cannot  speak 
of  each  separately,  as  it  would  require  too 
much  of  our  Editor's  valuable  space.  To  begin 
witli  the  Double  Hollyhocks,  they  are  the 
admiration  of  every  one;  if  I  gave  to  all  who 
ask,  I  couldn't  have  any  seeds  for  myself.  The 
double  Canterbury  Beils  are  nearly  as  large 
as  small  teacups;  they  have  been  in  blossom 
since  the  first  of  June,  and  are  hanging  full 
now.  There  are  petuuias  that  measure  four 
inches  across:  most  of  them  are  striped  and 
blotched;  one  is  a  rich  rose,  with  slight  pea- 
green  border;  it  is  splendid.  Pseony  Poppy 
has  a  pur<*  white  center,  scalloped  edges,  and 
is  bordered  with  a  blood  red  color.  The 
phloxes,  the  China  Pinks  and  the  zinnias  are 
completely  dazzling.  1  think  I  have  the  best; 
of  those  three  that  there  are  in  cultivation. 
Of  the  portulaeas  there  are  eight  different  col¬ 
ors  and  shades:  some  are  beautifully  striped. 

I  counted  11  kinds  of  pansies  in  a  lied  of  16 
plants;  1  measured,  und  fouud  them  almost 
two  inches  across.  I  am  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  rich  when  the  asters  and  balsams  flower. 

I  never  allow  any  side  shoots  on  my  balsams, 
but  trim  them  nil  off,  and  so  t  hey  grow  nearly 
three  feet  high,  and  the  stems  will  be  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  the  great  double  flowers. 
The  Scabious  is  in  the  greatest  variety  of  col¬ 
ors  and  shades.  One  of  the  snapdragons  is 
pure  white;  others  are  crimson,  with  yellow 
throats,  etc. ;  all  are  lovely.  One  little  spread¬ 
ing  plaut  I  do  not  know  the  name  of;  it  has 
leaves  like  miniature  plantain.  It,  makes  a 
nice  basket  plant,  all  covered  with  corcopsis- 
Iike  (lowers.  There  are  more  tbau  20  varie¬ 
ties  yet  that,  I  might-  describe,  but,  I  think  I 
will  wind  up  with  an  invitation  to  you  all  to 
come  and  take  a  look  at  the  beauties.  Be  sure 
you  bring  Uncle  Mark.  That,  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  than  reading  my  poor  at¬ 
tempts  to  describe  them,  MARY  WALEY. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn. 

[Uncle  Mark  andtheCousin6  would  like  very 
much  to  see  your  flowers;  it  would  take  a  long 
train  to  bring  us  all,  I  think,  uncle  mark.] 


A  Sew  Book  for  Classes,  Sfliools  and  Choirs. 

By  W.  0.  PERKINS  &  B.  D.  TOWNER. 

Price  00  rtn.i  or  Nil  per  dfl*. 

All  teachers  of  Sixoixo  Classes,  of  nil  descriptions, 
arc  Invited  to  txmnlnc  this  new  Class  Hook.  life 
page*.  The  Element*  contain  iui  Ingenious  Modulat¬ 
or,  good  ex  plan*  tlo the  Manual  Signs,  and  13*  Ex- 
sc*.  There  arc  37  Glees  and  Part  Sting*.  2»  Hymn 
Tunc*,  l  (»o* pel  Songs,  18  Anthems,  and  -1  Chants. 
Surely  a  well  ailed  and  practically  useful  book  to  the 
teacher  at  a  moderate  price. 


A  truly  Worthy  nod  Good  Hook  for  Sunday 
School*  and  Social  Worship. 

By  Mbs.  Reu.e  M .  Jkwictt,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  P. 

Holbrook, 

Price  ah  cent*. 

SINGING  ON  THE  WAY  has  been  before  the  public 
a  few  months,  just  lotur  enough  to  he  tested,  and  has 
received  unequivocal  praise  from  the  persons  best 
able  to  judge  It  I*  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  well- 
known  ‘GOSPEL  H YM  aS,"  and  admirably  lilted  for 
a  Vestry  or  Social  Merlin*  hinging  Rook  a*  well  as 
for  the  Sunday  School. 

17B  of  the  best  Songs  and  Tunes. 

Any  book  mailed  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  , ,  Boston. 

C.  n.  DITSON  ft  CO . MT7  Broadway.  New  York. 


Pijscftlaneauis  Advertising 


/T\  ^  i>  tlnntli  nnd  Hoard  for  3  live 

Vk  young  .Men  or  1  adles.  In  each  county. 

To  take  orders  for  the  I  Jvos  of 

BLAINE  and  CLEVELAND. 

Address  P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"aOK.N'TH  WANTED— For  the  J.lves  of 


CLEVELAND  & 
HENDRICKS 


BLAINE  & 
LOGAN 


Trt  1  Vo!.  t,y  lid.  A.  Uarsum. 


Ini  Vol.hy  T.  W.  K*ox  P  fit  1  Yol.  by  Il.-w.  a.  Harxcm. 
Anthortred.  Ttntiurlitl.  Ceini  l-tr.  t>  ••  />>f  and  Cheoji-n.  Lac 
ml.  Mil  was.  11.6*.  ftO  |-t  c-nt.  to  .ten!..  Outfit* 

il  lin  roitll  PI  RUSHING  CO.,  Hartford.  Com 

AfiEXTS  WAM’I  H  for  (he  1  vow  book 
“OIK  p  S  VI  op*  WOMEN."  dwUnm pfrtrtf  by  EJiiaheth 
Stvnrt  rhrh»,  Sfarwn  Ilarlmot,  and  t*  other  Eminent 
Writers.  The  book thrOQc.  lAiT—  A,-,  uteri'll  10  to 

UOadav.  Setidfor  Circular*.  Jirl.n  TV  ran  S|uwimon  Plate, 
etC..toX.  D.  WOlt  t  llI  NbTON  A-  UO..  Hartford.  Conn. 


■  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  ton  ins,  quickly  nnd  completely 

Cures  Dvtpepnlm,  Iiuligctloii,  WrukncM*, 
Impure  HI  nod,  Alula  rin,C1illln  und  Fevers, 
and  NetimJuin. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidney*  nnd  Liver. 

It  is  Invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
■Women,  nnd  nil  w  ho  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  the  feet  h,  cause  hcadache.or 
produce  constipation-  oil  nr  Jnyn  medicine*  do. 

It  enriehesand  purifies  the  blood,  Mimulales 
the  appetite. aids  the  nssimil«.tion  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Ileanhurn  nnd  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  Jo,,  jt  hit?  Ini  equal, 

The  genuine  has  above  t  rade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  oil  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

Hn,le  mil;  »>j  BROW  fi  (II  Kit  UAL  (0.,  BAI.TI310UK,  Mil. 


pi«$ccUancou$  '.Advertising 


$5.  */  ISoimtszu.  ■S<'»- 

DON’T  let  7eur  fruit  Dst  but  get  the 

“DODGE  ECONOMY  DBIEB” 

(or  a  song  Capacity  Csff, 

50  in  100  Hu.  Apples  •'  *-  31  Ej  Tuj. 
a  Day.  Write  imme-  —  V3  juTl, 
diatclv  for  circulars.  fr— Tf  htJJ 
Dodge  Eassay  Drier  3e. 

Normal,  Illinois.  ‘ »  1 1 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— 1  am 
very  much  interested  in  reading  the  Cousins’ 
letters;  my  brother  takes  the  Rural,  and  is 
much  pleased  with  it,,  lie  has  u  very  nice 
garden,  and  raises  a  great  uiauy  vegetables 
to  sell.  He  plants  seeds  iu  a  hot-bed  so  as  to 
have  them  early;  he  has  a  large  patch  of 
raspberries,  and  picked  480  quarts  this  year. 
My  sister  has  a  flower  plot  in  the  garden, 
which  looks  very  nice  in  summer  time.  We 
have  picked  six  bouquets  iu  one  day,  and 
could  not  notice  much  difference  in  the 
flowers;  but  this  summer  the  dry  weather 
has  hurt  them  very  much.  1  am  13  years  old, 
go  to  school,  study  history,  arithmetic,  read¬ 
ing,  grammar,  geography  and  spelling.  I  like 


HBAIMIIAUTEB8  FOB 

The  “Standard"  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 

FOR  Garden 


TUP  I*  net  Poisonous  or  <'arro*iv«*.  war. 

Hr  whiiimI  i*i  cure  SCAB.  Mixes  perfectly 
I  II  L  with  COLJ)  W  ATE  It.  H  to  use  in 
COI.DENT  nnt  n  WEATHER.  It  is  »  sure 
cure  P-r  nil  I  ill  I  |l  Hliin  biseu.se*.  Insert 
I*chIk,  anil  UV/tW  W  orm*  "t  ilutueatn  uni 
riinlK  for  Hhwp.  leave*  \ks  a  T  P  H  the  wool 
like  silk.  Every  turner  Up  Q  1  r  K  should 
koejilt.  1  n  th«i  Ilotuii'hold,  ilwtroyi 

uil  bud  Hindi*.  No  infectious routwdy  cun  1*1 1  Q 
exist  wUeie  I  ol*  Dip  Is  employed  as  u  Disiii-  IMP 
foe  taut,  for  its  various  n.es  In  detail,  and  **  *  1 
prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  en’l  Agent, 

296  E.  Chase  St..  Baltimore,  Md« 


Train  inn 


Illustrated  1  alalqgue  containing  Finns  of  Poultry 
House*. and  Run*  Pigeon  Houses.  Aviaries.  Dog  Ken 
nels,  Garden  Neals,  Summer  Houses.  together 
with  valuable  information  ahoiit  keeping  Poultry, 
Pigeon*.  Bird*,  and  Dog*,  unit  how  to  make  It  profit¬ 
able.  sent  on  receipt  of  me  to  cover  postage. 

Address  IIUOCKNEB  EVANS, 

Jtfr/*.  ,t‘  Importers.  1 1 M  W  e»t  t*t ..  N.  V.  City 


RACINE,  WIS. 

ManTrs  of  the  “KAC  IN K  l-  AHM"  and  Warehouse. 

FAJMNXNGr  MXTiTjS. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


These  Mills  are  used  extensively  bv  Farmers,  Millers, 
and  Grain  and  Seed  Dealers  throughout  the  United 
Stater,  who  hi.’ lily  recommend  them  as  being  the  BEST 
MILL  ever  made  for  cleaning  and  grading  "  heat.  Bar¬ 
ley.  Oats.  Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  desert  ption. 

They  do  the  work  outre  thoroughly,  have  greater 
raiwltv  than  other  mdi*  _  ... 

They  OTe  strongly  built  of  Th>  very  be»t  material, 
highly  finished,  mid  are  made  in  fourdifteicnt  sizes, two 
for  Farm  use.  and  two  tor  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use.  „  __ . 

Tlicv  are  WARRANTED  to  give  SATISFACTION. 

Write  for  prices  before  purchaoing  any  other  mill. _ _ 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— You  have  a  great 
many  nephews  nud  nieces,  but  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  get  acquainted  with 
another  oue  of  your  readers.  We  have  not 
taken  your  paper  quite  a  year  yet.  1  like  the 
letters  from  the  Cousins  “real  well.”  The 
package  of  flower  seeds  1  received  from  you  I 
planted,  and  now  we  lmve  a  nice,  large  flower 
garden.  There  are  18  different  kinds  that 
grew.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  many  of 
them.  There  are  three  sensitive  plants;  if  you 
touch  them,  they  will  droop  as  if  they  were 
going  to  die.  They  have  not  blossomed  yet; 
what  kind  of  fl  blossom  do  they  have?  The 
corn  and  peas  we  planted ;  but  the  wheat,  rye 
and  oats  we  did  not  plant,  as  they  were  for 
fall  sowing.  We  cannot  raise  winter  crops 
here.  The  peas  grew  nicely;  we  lmve  just 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Ho'se-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Vanity,  Fig.  272, 


1 

TO 

oqihdzljw 


LLTHE  good  old  sorts 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONAL, 


implement, si  tml  |ttarhincnj 


Ex-Gov.  A  mes,  of  Massachusetts,  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  orchid  ist. 

It  is  reported  that  ex  Speaker  Keifer,  hav¬ 
ing  failed  lamentably  to  obtain  a  reuomina- 
tion,  will  establish  himself  in  Washington  as 
a  lawyer. 

John  Ebicson,  the  famous  inventor,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  here  his  eighty- first  birth 
day.  His  appearance  and  vigor  indicate  a 
man  of  40  years. 

Kansas  has  eight  surviving  ex-Governors, 
and  all  of  them  are  expected  to  speak  at  the 
old  soldiers’  reunion  at  Bismarck,  the  first 
week  in  September. 

Lord  Twkkdmouth  is  one  of  a  syndicate 
of  Scotch  and  English  speculators  who  have 
liought  a  ranch  in  Mexico  of  over  1,600  square 
miles  for  a  million  dollars. 

The  eldest  of  the  12  children  of  the  late 
Lord  l’etre,  who  now  succeeds  to  the  title,  is 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  aud  principal 
of  ft  Roman  Catholic  school. 

Mr.  Chari.br  Manky,  who  has  just  died 
in  England  at  tho  age  of  80,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  muu  who  built  the  first  iron 
steamship  tbut  made  a  sea  voyage. 

The  Australian  “sheep  and  cattle  man.” 
Lord  Rupertford.  lives  in  a  four-million  dollar 
house  in  Melbourne,  and  is  reported  to  he 
richer  thau  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt. 

Sunny  Hlopk,  near  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the 
estate  lately  sold  by  L  J.  Rose  for  $750,000, 
produres  among  other  harvests,  an  orange  crop 
worth  $10,000,  and  1,800  tons  of  grapes. 

The  hot  house  fruits  and  flower  gardens  of 
Alexander  Mitchell,  the  Milwaukee  banker, 
who  is  60  years  old,  or  Scotch  birth,  and  worth 
between  25  and  50  millions,  are  famous 
throughout  all  the  Northwest. 

One  of  the  most  expert  fishermen  around 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  ex  Treasurer  Spin¬ 
ner,  now  in  his  eighty  third  year,  aud  it  is 
suspected  that,  his  luck  is  owiug  to  his  using 
bis  signature  instead  of  a  worm. 

Brown  atone  for  the  palace  of  Flood,  the 
bonanza  millionaire  of  San  Francisco,  isquar- 
ried  m  Connecticut,  sent  to  Newark  to  be 
dressed,  then  brought  to  New  York  in  schoon¬ 
ers,  whence  it  is  to  be  taken  to  California  in 
clipper  shifjs,  one  line  having  contracted  to 
carry  2,000  torn?  of  It. 

President  Jules  Guevy,  of  the  French 
Republic,  is  described  by  an  admirer  as  hav¬ 
ing  an  air  of  thorough  honesty  and  unreserve. 
He  looks  as  if  he  bad  and  would  have  nothiug 
to  conceal.  Should  he  try  to  hide  auything, 
it  seems  us  if  be  would  fail  ignominiously,  so 
instinctively  frank,  so  temperamentally  open 
is  he.  His  face  Is  calm  and  kindly,  his  man¬ 
ner  simple  and  straightforward. 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER  Patented 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


PROFESSOR 


£U0SPHA77c 


Made  from  Professor  Morsfnrtl’s  Avid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  (taking  Pow> 
der. 

C  D?  hot  ties.  Sold  at  u  reasonnble  price. 

Tlie  llonslord  -Almanac  mid  Cook  Itook 
sent  Iree. 

RumfordChcmteal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t.  1IHI  and  102  Keade  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  HICItHliVCTOX  MACHINE  Poll  DIGGING  POTA¬ 
TOES.  It  will  dig  where  there  are  heavy  vines,  and  DOES  GOOD  WORK  IN  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SOIL,  leaving  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground,  WITHOUT  CUTTING  OR  BRUISING, 
and  in  good  shape  for  picking  up.  If  it  does  not  perform  the  work,  as  above  stated,  success¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily,  no  patronage  is  asked  for  it.  It  will  toll  its  own  story  in  a  potato  field, 
with  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  it. 

It  was  awarded  ft  DIPLOMA  from  the  Western  New-York  Agricultural  Society  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  September  80th,  1881,  for  a  SUCCESSFUL  Machine  for  Digging  Potatoes.  Also, 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Fairs  of  both  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Counties,  N.  Y.,  and  CERTI- 
CATE  OF  HIGHEST  MERIT  at.  New  York  State  Fairs,  1882  and  1888. 

Our  New  York  Agent,  R.  C.  REEVES,  has  these  Machines  on  Exhibition  at  his  Ware 
rooms,  Nos.  185  and  187  WATER  STREET. 

For  Price,  description,  and  Testimonials  from  parties  who  have  thoroughly  tested  tho 
Machine  on  their  farms,  address 

Planters'  Hoe  Co.,  Trov,  N.Y. 


c$torh  and 


HHOKT  IIOKN  Y  oh  n  a  Hull,  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  dale,  by  «.  II.  ALLEN.  Chatham. 
OlurriH  Co.,  New  .1  crncy. 


KfcUIS  I ERED  SWINE 


Thorough-!  nod  I'hpMtpr  Will  to*.  1*«> 
WBr  Ittitd-Cli/ !•£•*,  A  Ircijfn uni  UcrUiilrci 
rcc  ci  .  '*n  wilt)  rtVwry  4oltn*»  sold  Wrong,  L-ui.hy 

ri'ltj'  iCUuruiiU'p.il.,  6«ud  4(iuod  Air  tiuw  Cato. 

W  irrlnttoM.  Ho*  ell,  W  r+l  UktwLar.  l*a 


J  HUSKY  itRa,  eut.txn.riuvU 

*  lip.U-p  llltllr.  IW-rkshh'**  A  Yurt. 

•  lurr  I'l..,  Southdown,  I  ul.tvul(l 
ruul  Oxford  I  low  it  SlirttpHtid  I -ami.. 
Snutrlj  toll*/  Shopht-rtl  lluu.  untl 
Vsntj  Poultry.  Send  for  C* lAloKna 

M'.tTLKK  HI lir KX  A  CO.Phlft.ro 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Hooslek  Falls,  ltennMolaer  Co.,  IV.  Y., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


MTAKK  YOUR  G1IOICE. 

Let  your  Fowls  tilt-,  or  give  them 

ill  ITCH  ELL’S 

CHOLERA  PREVENTIVE 

AWD  CUKW, 

and  «avc  them.  Two  pounds  sent,  charges  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  $  1 .  Send  for  circulars 

It.  It.  MITCHELL  A  CO.. 

09  Dearborn  /-Meet,  Chicago. 


IMPROVED  IRON  f RAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


Wtttft,  $cfd.o'  and  blunts 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

to  sc  curd  a  Kuml  emp  next  scanoh.  Our  j>)uitt  v  nr«  in  t  h»  finest 
condition.  Catalogue  comnimn;;  fill  I  cumin!  directions  mailed 

in*.  KI/LWANOKU  A  BARKY, 

Rount  Hope  Nur*erle*.  Hoohewter,  N.  Y. 

Mention  thifc  iftpcr, 


JE.  DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN. 

As  hardy  us  Mediterranean,  as  prolific  us  Diehl. 
The  Coming  Wheal.  Seed  from  tho  originator.  For 
Sample  Heads  aud  prices,  address,  with  stamp, 

11.  M.  .1 A  ULUS,  W  light’ll  Corners,  N.  V. 


WALTER 


WOOD 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 


FOR  SALF! 

T  O  CLONE  AN  ESTATE. 

The.  well  known  and  valuable  Farm  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kstate  .,f  the  late  M.  P.  Worthy-,  situ- 
ated  at  .VI.l.KN’S  BILL,  Ontario  Go .  N.  V  .IsolTi-red 
for  Sale.  Said  Farm  contains  about  I'll  Acres  or  first 
class  I. and.  Most  of  the  Kami  lies  to  the  Hast  and 
South,  and  as  good  wheat  op  grass  producing  laud  us 
can  be  found  In  the  State.  Large  I.'wclllug  House, 
Six  large  Barns,  all  In  good  eomtitloo  (one  new.  22x10, 
w  "K  haul  meat:  <  urn  uu  c  House,  sheds,  etc.  1  ■  well 
watered.  Store,  Bo*t-UfT1c<*  School,  Ilhn-ksiiilih  and 
Wuiroti  maker  only  few  rods  awuy. 

n.  Is  In  good  -shape  to  he  divided  Into  three  farms, 
viz-  I'M  Acres,  with  lar^e  Barn  arm  a  good  W  ell  and 
KruJt.  PM  Acres,  with  House,  la  ice  Barn,  and  Sheep- 
shed.  And  one  of  about  2t*i  Aercs  with  Hie  Main 
Buildings. 

'1'be  »ald  Farm  will  he  sold  In  one  body,  or  will  be 
divined  a-  above,  and  on  reasonable  terras. 

For  further  In  forma  thin,  impure  of 

MARION  F.  WORTH  V.  Admlni-l  r..  t  or, 

_  ..  _ _  <  unaiidn iguu.  N.  »  . 

Or  F.  I).  WHEELER,  Keul  Eatnte  Agency. 

„  ,  Cnnandalgnu,  A.  Y. 

Do  not  want  to  exchange  or  trade  for  other  pro¬ 
perty. 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERYCFIELD 
TRIAL  in  ATJ STRALIA  the  Present  Season. 

EIGHT  GltANH  PKIZEM  havinif  been  AWARDED  IT, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


S/FOR  THE  HOUSE.! 

The  Autumn  '11.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide. 

Containing  description*  of  Hyacinths.  Tulip*,  Lilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  heeds  for  Fall  Flaming  In  the  Dar¬ 
den,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  In  the  House  Just,  pub¬ 
lished  and  senl  free  to  all. 

Address  J  A  ,rl  Kft  VICK.  Itoch  cater,  N.  Y. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES 


Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Hale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

We  made  and  sold,  in  1888,  -1.5, 082  Machines.  Tho  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1858,  is  484,58(1. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


POT-GROWN  sTH  A  WI18RSY  for  SALE 
during  August  and  September  Jumho.  *1.  doz. :  <r>, 
hill,  Prlm-c  of  Berries,  .»i  dots  *5,  I'M.  Atlantic,  $1, 
doz.:  $-1,  10i.  Cornelia,  *2. Mi,  floss.  Daniel  Boone. 
Layer  Plunts,  A1.SH.  IIW  after  August  15th.  By  ex¬ 
press.  JAillts  LI  PI*  IN  LOTT.  .1  r.. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  .1. 


ape  Banked*.— Good,  cheap,  nice.  Free olrcu 

N.  1*.  Batleraon,  Mt.  Jnivt'll,  Pa. 


Take  Your  Choice! 


■»  -  X  Vf/  ^  Witclicll  *  Cbolcf  a  Cure,  and 

r.  f  M  ft  X  **v$  *©u#  fowl*,  or  o- elect  It  nod 

*  -Tffi  ?  Y .  them  die.  X  two  pound  pack* 

r '  "  age  tcut.chArge*  prepaid  fori  1 .00 
UrrUifeU*  X  CO.,  CD  Oeartoro  Chicago,  ill*. 


ORIEM  PEARS! 


aeis-eialty.  2(81,000  LeConte 

and  KlCIfer l'Ottre.  Equal  m  pro. 

tit  ba  tie  On*HK0.  /i 'ruth/  btiy/it j/raftf 

only  oil  I  heir  own  roots.  Capilog’ue, 
with  faebt.  Free,  l'een  To  ami 
llaiiH-.v  I’em-lieis.  A  larm-,  yen- 
eral  assortment  of  Frnii  Trees. 
Address  H  .  I-.  IIEJKFH,  Man- 
a*rer,  HimusyHIc  Nurseries, 
III  NTSVILLE,  ALABA.HA. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Martin  Amber,  Tasmanian  Bed,  and  Gold  Dust.  Send 
10  cents  for  suuiples  of  each.  Prices  low.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  K  G.  CRIST 

New  IVIni-Um,  luiliunn. 


DO  YOU  WANTANYSEED  WHEAT 

1  ff  n11  •  FOR  FALL  SOWING?  All  the  now  and 

standard  varieties  at  very  low  jirices.  Also 
Jersey  Red,  Chester  W  hite,  Poland  China,  h  orkshirc  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Scotch 
Colley  Pups,  at  reduced  prices,  during  the  Fall  months.  Send  for  our  Fall  circular. 

ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  475 ^  477  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OLD  ROOKS. 

Protect  your  BlilldlngK  by  n>ln«  mines'  Slate  Roof 
Inn  Paint,  which  neither  cin-rk*  In  winter  nor  run/*  In 
summer, 


„  NEW  It  OOPS 

Ruhbfi’  Rooflna  being  very  elusllc.  Is  utrongly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Architects,  corporation.,  Public  In¬ 
stitutions,  Builders,  and  lending  men  In  all  sections: 
Can  be  luld  over  old  shingles,  felt,  phudicaud  mastic 
roofs  with  positive  eatlsrio-llou.  will  not  draw  In  hot 
weather:  sheds  water  readily, and  i*  a  -trletly  relia¬ 
ble  article. 

NO  TAR  OR  C5K  A  V  EL  UftEO. 

we  mall  such  simple  directions  for  applying  that 
fin  1/  one  nan  roof  bin  awn  tunui  . 

Mills,  foundries,  and  factories  a  specialty.  Materi¬ 
als  complete  (nr  a  nem  steep  or  Hut,  Hoof  of  mines’ 
Rubber  Booting  cox  Is  tml  about /iu</  the  price  of  re- 
shlngling.  Hor  private  imiises.  barns,  and  buildings 
at  all  descriptions  It  Is  far  superior  to  tinU  other 
rooting  in  the  world  for  convenience  In  laying,  and 
combines  the  omamentafaput-nronce,  flat  ability  and 
yire- proof  (pmllttes  of  tin  at  one-thinl  the  cunt. 

MA  R  It  LEI/.  El)  sLAT  K  MANTELS. 

Cheap  as  wood:  beauliful  colors:  newest  styles. 
.Send  stamp  for  Booh  oj  Beniyna.  Wo  can  save  you 
money. 

127  Church  tit.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


obi  iblrigie  roofs  eau  lie  (minted,  looking 
much  belter,  ana  taxiing  tonye-r  than  »*•«•  shingles 
without  the  paint,  for  on e-fou cth  the  eo-t  of  re  shin¬ 
gling.  On  flecayejl  »h  icy  Lee  It  Oils  Up  the  hole*  ami 
pore*  ana  gives  a  new  nibnlantinl  roof  that  last*  for  i 
years.  Ourted  or  warped  shingle-;  It  orlops  to  their 
places  and  keep*  them  there.  This  slale  puiut  re 
q uircs  no  heating  or  thinning,  is  applied  with  u  brush, 
and  very  ornamental.  He  sure  you  obtain  our  uenv 
ine  article,  which  Is  chocolate,  color  and  Is  to  all  In 
tents  and  purposes  slate.  On 

TiN  HR  IKON  ROOFS. 

the  red  color  Is  of  feu  preferred,  and  Is  acknowledged 
the  best  paint  In  the  market  for  durability  on  nodal 
surfaces.  It  has  a  b*-uvy  body  hut  Is  easily  applied 
expands  by  heat,  contracts  bv  cold,  Is  a  slow  drier, 
and  never  eraekx  nor  sen  lex.  One  coat  Is  equal  to  4 
of  any  other  paint.  Buildings  covered  with  tar-felt 
can  be  made  water  -tight  at  a  smalt  expense,  and  pre¬ 
served  for  years. 

COIMBSFONDMCt:  IN  VITED. 

INDIANA  FAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A 

MANtlFACTCKimS  OP 

STEM  ENGINES!!  BOILERS.  J 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock 
for  immediate  delivery.  ^ 


AY 


540 
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AUS  IS 


k$66§7l 

m  in  six  1 

■  ANNUAL 

■  payments 

■  '/Pr  CENT  J 
W  INTEREST A 
'WILIBU'^ 
160^1 


» 


ACRES 


fULL 

MADE  IN 
lOTSOrNOTM 
LESS  THAN  1 
ISO  Acres  ' 

NOR  MORE 
THAN  320 

Acres. 


^  r  1  fc-  W  •  j 

HIBthe  terms  J 

Jffif  ARE  BETTER  J 
VTHANCANBE^ 
OQTAiNTD^B 

rR0M^Lj^ 


R-.ACRE 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


acme 


Pulverizing  Harrow. 

:  Clod  Crusher  AND  Leveler ■ 


SENO  FOR  PH  AM  PH LET 

NASH  &  BROTHER  , 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Branch  Office  MILLINGTON 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  NewJersey. 

viA««o*vs 

delivered  freeon board  at  distributing  Depots 

throughoutthe  country 

N.B.  pmanphlet  —Tillage  is  Manure'.' 

Sent  free  to  parties  wha  name  this  paper'. 


KAO.AOAv'a 
pat  r«N  t 


WHITMAN’S  New  Patent 

REBOUND  PLUNGER  PERPETUAL. 


A  lady  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe 
said  to  a  friend :  “You  ought  to  hear  them 
luwfT  and  chawff  at  our  American  way  of 
talking  over  there,  you  know."  “Oh,  well, 
we  can  stand  it, “said  her  friend,  “we  larff  and 
cbarff  at  them  when  they  come  over  here.” 

“My  dear,"  said  a  sentimental  maiden  to 
her  lover,  “of  what  do  these  autumnal  tints, 
this  glowing  baldric  of  the  skies,  this  blazing 
garniture  of  the  dying  year  remind  you?’ 
“Pancakes,’1  be  promptly  answered.  Then 
she  realized  for  the  first  time  that  two  hearts 
did  not  beat  as  one. 

“Yes.  judge,"  said  the  prisoner,  “I  admit 
that  the  l*aek  of  my  trousers  was  tangled  in 
the  dog's  teeth,  and  that  I  dragged  the  ani¬ 
mal  away,  but  if  you  call  that  stealing  a  dog, 
no  man  on  earth  is  safe  from  committing 
crime." 

An  old  lady  visiting  the  antiquarian 
museum  the  other  day,  on  inspecting  the  old 
weapons  very  earnestly,  and  failing  to  find 
what  she  was  apparently  looking  for.  asked  a 
visitor  if  he  could  tell  her  whereabouts  they 
kept  the  Ax  of  the  Apostles. 


TSKLEY  PATENT 


at  H.  Y.  8ut*  r*lr  1-HO.  1881  and 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  Actual  Settlers 

open  only  between  th«  1st 
dayof  March  and  the  3 1*t 
day  of  Dec.,  IBS*. 

The  land*  In- 

eluded  in  thit  o«e»  are  ^ 
the  most  productive  end,  coraid- 
ering  locality,  the  cheapen  of  env 
unoccupied  land* 
in  the  United 
Stalet  now 


vi  y£_ 


Pi0ccUanc0U.$ 


One  vote® #11  over  the  land  goe*  up  from  mothers, 
that  says,  "Mv  daughters  are  no  feeble  ami  sad.  with 
no  strength,  all  out  of  breath  and  life  at  the  leant  ex¬ 
ertion.  What  can  I  do  for  them?”  The  answer  Is  sim¬ 
ple  and  full  of  hope.  One  to  four  weeks  use  of  Hop 
Bittern  wifi  make  them  healthy,  ro»y,  sprlirhtly,  and 

cheerful,  i.okb  Jack,  Mo.  Kept.,  if.  1879. 

I  have  been  using  Hop  Bitter*  arid  have  received 
ereat  benefit  from  them  for  liver  complaints  and 
malarial  fever.  They  ure  superior  to  nil  other  i rnedl- 
ClD68<  r.  M,  HA.Kr'ibS. 


have  flist 

’JJ^F  chine*. 
Home  seeker* 
"  catch  on."  I 
Mapa,  A 
lllurtrated  ME 
Papara 


^'tuition  rcgaidlhg  ^ 

land  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  R’j 
8T.  PADL,  MINN. 


Writ*  to 


cowa  In  this  herd  hud  made 
record*  from  14,01)0  to  1K.OOO 
lbs.  each,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  15.608  lbs.  t  8-U)  oxs  , 
which  included  every  ma 
tnre  cow  in  the  herd  thut 
we  had  owned  long  enough 
to  make  a  year’*  record, 
excepting  one  kept  for  fa¬ 
mily  use. 

We  milked  through  the 
year  ending  In  June  last 
five  mature  cows,  the  en¬ 
tire  lot  averaging  15,621 
lb*.  1  2-5  oxa. 

Seven  heifers  of  the 
Netberland  family,  flve  of 


More  than  1.750  Hot- 
steins  imported  and  bred 
by  this  Arm  fi.VJ  now  on 
hand  und  to  arrive  goon. 
All  of  choice  quality  and 
breeding.  Nearly  all  the 
deep  milking  families  of 
America  represented. 

Over  31  yearly  records 
made  bv  oow»  In  this  herd, 

*4  >  *  .  _  4  4  IWA  1L._  i 


hose  purity  Of  blood  H  eslabllshe.] I  by  (hi  Ir  ^digreea 
mledin  the  STl'll  HOOKWOI  I  It  AM  E, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

...  (IS  IIS  S  I. 

•V  ^ IhiL  tioRl  IT  Will} 
r.l  ...nmol*  m  . v  he  snfif  t.i  be  If 

•oTilf'd  nrnl  t’nnnoT  bp  HuUiRHti<pulJ  Vn'  'I#  5 

ould  he  valued  old  a*  irn.de*,  I  will 

ufk  of  Grad*  PrU**  tiiiOh  I  f'*1  ntLh  JvWn  vim  wi 

la  I  sold  |  *' lUgree  vert  Ibsl  b>  lb*  ?nf.ri.ud' Book'l  . 
lento  of  it*  number  anil  nword  in  Mie  Stud  Book  in 
ti •!(»»«  I  10- mure  llluitruti'il  (  Ben.  !dw 

t?rViiyiH*.  ifl  IS  36  mili  H  'vonI  of  (  hTeijiro.  on  Free- 
»ri  Division  (’hloHiro  &  Korlliwitiitern  lUilway. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 


The  Greatest  Discovery 
Yet. 

Thousand*  of  Teatlino- 
ninla.  For  particulars, 

address 


uj  ran  i  in  tun  n.'iu,  -  w  II  1  Im  .  , .  i  J  L  i 

whit-b  average  14.212  lbs.  5  _ _  hkjtef'V 

oik.  per  vear.al  an  average  ^  \ 

m  »i  - 

mature  cows  averaged  yS P,  'Urj&  rfSerJiPSU. 

14.164  ib*.  15  OX*.  ,  '  V  I  ft 

In  1882  our  entire  herd  of  jV  £7*  ■■■?’% 

eight  8- year  olds  averaged  -  ‘ 'Ss  s  //: 

1 2,888  lbs.  9  oz».  '  .** 

On  April  1st,  1884,  TEN 

Not  one  of  these  records  has  ever  been  equaled  uith  an  equa 

UUTTKB  RECOIL! 

9  Cows  averaged  17  lb*.  5^  ozs.  per  week. - 8  Heifers, 

ozs.  per  week, - 1 1  Heifer*,  2  years  old  and  younger,  average 

The  entire  original  Imported  Netherland  Family  of  Six  u 
raged  10  lbs.  13  11-12  ozs.  per  week. 

The  above  records  are  u  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority 
which  to  found  a  Herd.  START  RIGHT.  .. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees, 


J,  C.  EVERITT,  Lima,  Ind 


T  ond  I  norui  Netting  investors  8  percent 
_|_JctIJ.LL  J^LJctlTM  Principal  and  Interest  guar- 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  $75,000.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Bend  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc 

BOOMEIt  A  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO..  Syracuae,  N.  V 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


l.AKRSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N 


(f  K~EI  OreatCMt  Inducements  ever  of- 

BT  ~ji  fer.  il.  Now  'a  your  time  to  get  up 

orders  (..rnurcelebrwted  Tew 
and  l'o$eet,»»d  «i‘cure  »  heaull 
tul  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Kcic  Chlttx 
Tea  Set,  or  Uandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moes  Hoes  Dinner  Bet.  or  Gold  Band  Hcm 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  partlciilars  addresi 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

V  O  yr'S  TV  V  u  V„<4  «>  >**—  V 


ACKNOWLEDGED 

HUPERIOK 

TO  A  LI, 

OTHERS. 


tfNDKB 


STEEL,  IRON  and  WOOD  BEAM 
PLOWS,  SIDE  HILL  PLOWS. 
SHOVEL  PLOWS.  ROAD  SCRAPERS, 
STEEL  and  WOOD  FRAME 
CULTIVATORS, 

Steel  Beams,  Steel  Jointer  and  Wheel  Standards. 
Will  not  break  or  hemL  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.  SYRACUSE, N  Y. 


■a  m  w  eight  reel  ion*. ana  xwii  up  »«■««* 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A." 

RY  II,  W.  PAYNE  Az  SON?*. 

— Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat 

lc  Knglnea  from  2  to  duo  H.  P. 

Elmira,  N.  N  ..  Box  841. 

Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Hangers 


The  Union  Grain  Drill 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


PLATFORM  SPRING 


A  1ST  ew  Departure  in.  Grain  Drills- 

The  only  drill  In  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  his  wwk.and  at  thesame  time 
eontrol  the  machine  No  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  os  the  Axle.  A  POSITIVE  r  OKLh 
PEED  FERTILIZER,  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilising  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers, 


17  Sixes,  l  to  40  Horse  Power,  adopted  by  the  U.  8. 
Government  and  Leading  Railroads.  o,  ,,  r,.., 

Al.o  the  Ceiebrstod  I  XL  Feed  Mill,  IX  L  hitalk  Cut¬ 
ter.  1X1  Nhellor.  II or-.-  PowCTS,  B  «M»d  und  Iron 
Funtps,  Tank-.  Noye**  Uuylng  Tools,  A*- 
for  Cxlsloguc  »ud  Priet-Llst.  iwldresi 

U.  S,  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  XU. 


HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill 
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A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  BARN. 


HE  plan  of  a  general-purpose 
barn  with  basement,  shown  at 
Figs.  273.  274,  275,  and  270,  is 
original  with  me,  as  I  have 
never  seen  any  building  like 
it.  It  was  built  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  sided  with  pine  lumber. 
The  size  of  timbers  used  for 
the  frame  is  as  follows: 

Sills  posts,  and  beams . 7xh  Inches. 

Purlin  posts,  beams,  and  plates. .  ..Rxfl 

(orders,  studs,  and  braces  . 4x1  “ 

Rafters,,. .  Hvs  “ 

Joists  . . .','.".","..3x7  " 

Length  of  posts . ”,'.',"""..18 feet. 

The  frame  is  thoroughly  braced;  the  girders 
and  braces  are  framed  in  by  mortises  and 
tenons,  and  pinned.  The  land  on  which  it  is 
built  descends  to  the  south,  so  that  by  grad¬ 
ing,  the  north  wall  stands  against  the  bank, 
which  Is  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  wall,  the 
building  of  drive  ways  being  in  this  way  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary.  Underneath  the  whole 
structure  there  is  a  wall  eight  feet  high  and 
two  feet  thick,  except  the  cross  walls  on  each 
side  ol  the  manure  vat,  which  are  only  a  foot- 
and-a-half  thick.  The  manure  can  be  drawn 
from  the  vat  at  any  time,  as  it  never  freezes, 
by  backing  into  it  from  the  shed,  the  ground 
beneath  the  shed  being  level  with  tbo  bottom 
of  the  door  to  the  vat.  The  bottom  of  the 
manure  vat  is  made  somethlug  like  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  caldron  kettle,  except  that  it  is  more 
oblong,  and  ls  made  water  tight  by  being 
paved  with  cobble  stone,  and  the  application 
of  two  coats  of  hydraulic  cement  mixed  with 
sharp  sand.  The  cow  stable  floor  is  of  two- 
inch  plank  laid  in  cement.  The  gutter  is  four 
feet  four  inches  from  the  stanchions,  and  is 
12  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  It  is  level 
and  water-tight.  Dry  muck  is  used  in  the 
bottom  of  it  as  an  absorbent  of  urine. 

There  is  a  walk  three  feet  wide  behind  the 
cows.  The  manure  is  thrown  into  the  vat 
through  wooden  windows  in  the  wall.  These 
are  made  in  two  equal  parts  and  slide  past 
each  other  in  the  frame,  so  that  should  the 
vat  become  full  as  high  as  the  lower  half,  this 
can  remain  shut  aud  the  upper  half  be  lower¬ 
ed  for  the  admission  of  the  manure.  The 
windows  are  two  feet  wide,  and  extend  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
floor.  There  is  an  inch  partition  of  pine  lum¬ 
ber  between  the  stable,  hennery  and  sick  room. 

Eggs  never  freeze  in  the  hennery.  A  large 
wiudow  in  the  south  end  extends  from  the  top 
of  the  wall  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  floor. 
A  small  door,  one  foot  square,  at  the  south 
end  lets  the  fowls  in  and  out.  A  feed  box  iu 
the  center  holds  six  bushels  of  grain,  is  self- 
feeding,  aud  the  fovvLs  cannot  waste  the  grain. 
Fowls  occupy  the  sick  room  when  it  is  uot  re¬ 
quired  for  sick  animals.  It  is  also  used  for 
holding  sand  and  gravel  for  fowls,  and  for 
mixing  the  hen  manure  with  plaster,  loam, 
mack,  and  road  dust. 

The  horse-barn,  carriage- room,  corn-crib, 
and  granary,  shown  in  Fig.  275,  page  542, 
are  each  nine  feet  high.  The  earriage- 
room  and  corn-crib  are  over  the  open  shed. 
The  horse -a  Utils  are  over  the  manure  vat. 
The  stable  is  cleansed  by  dropping  the  man¬ 
ure  through  the  two  trap  doors  into  the 
vat  beneath,  and  it  is  there  mixed  with  the 
cow  manure,  muck  and  plaster;  heating  aud 
unpleasant  odors  are  thus  avoided.  The 
stalls  are  double-floored.  The  end  of  the  top 
floor  next  to  the  manger  is  slightly  elevated. 
There  Is  an  inch  partition  of  pine  between 
the  horse-barn  aud  the  carriage-room.  The 
corn-crib  is  slatted  across  the  bottom,  aud  over 
the  slats  is  coarse  wire  cloth,  There  are  two 
sliding  windows  (for  sliding  horizontally)  on 
the  west  side  near  the  top,  thus  creating  a 
draft  from  beneath,  causing  the  corn  to  cure 


nicely.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  boarded 
witli  maple  lumber.  This,  with  the  wire  cloth 
over  the  slats,  makes  it.  proof  against  mice  and 
rats.  On  each  side  of  the  barn  floor  the  walls 
are  boarded,  on  the  west  side  three  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  breast  girder ;  on  the  east  side, 
nine  feet  high  to  the  floor  over  the  horse-barn. 
The  horses  are  fed  from  the  barn  floor  through 


two  doors  hung  .just  above  the  mangers,  so  as 
to  drop  down  from  the  top.  The  fodder  for 
the  cattle  is  passed  from  the  barn  floor  through 
a  door  hung  at  the  top  to  the  breast  girder, 
and  opening  back  into  a  box  iu  the  mow 
made  open  at  the  bottom.  The  granary  is 
made  rat  and  mouse-proof  by  using  maple 
lumber  for  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  over-head. 
The  bins  are  made  so  that  the  boards  in  the 
end  next  to  the  alley  can  be  removed.  Stand¬ 


ards  four  inches  wide  and  one-and-a-half  Inch 
thick  fastened  to  the  floor  and  to  the  joists 
over-head,  are  nailed  to  the  lj^-inch-thick 
boards  used  for  the  sides  of  the  bins,  so  as  to 
project  each  way  to  hold  the  boards  used  m 
the  ends;  the  lifting  of  the  grain  over  the  top 
of  the  bins,  is  in  this  way  avoided,  and  it  is 
more  convenient  to  shovel  the  grain  into  bags, 
and  to  sweep  or  dean  the  granary. 

The  room  above  the  horse-barn,  carriage- 


room,  aud  corn-crib,  with  hay  mow  and 
scalfolds,  is  ample  for  storing  85  tons  of  hay 
or  grain.  The  plans  oT  the  busement  and 
barn  floor.  Figs.  275  and  27(5,  page  542,  will 
fully  explaiu  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
building,  while  its  outside  appearance,  from 
opposite  sides,  is  shown  at  Figs.  273  and  274. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  a.  davidson. 


farm  (Irccmonuj. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDERDRAINS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  directions  for  the 
construction  of  underdrains  given  by  Prof. 
Carpenter,  are  extremely  crude.  On  page 


393  of  R.  N.-Y.,  he  recommends  closely- mown 
turf,  tarred  paper,  etc.,  to  be  placed  over  the 
joints  of  tile  laid  in  loose,  sandy  soils,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  out  sediment.  How  long 
would  turf  or  tarred  yiaper  be  effective  iu 
such  a  situation?  Suppose  they  are  effective 
two  years,  is  the  tile  then  to  be  taken  up, 
cleaned  out  aud  relaid  with  turf  aud  tarred 
paper  accompaniments?  I  always  thought 
that  a  well-laid  tile  drain  was  good  for  un 


indefinite  period.  Prof.  C.  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  only  good  for  three  or  four  years. 

Let  mo  toll  tho  Professor  that  nothing  will 
prove  efficacious  in  keeping  sediment  out  of  tile 
drains  laid  in  loose  soil  belt  a  collar  made  of  the 
same  stuff  tho  kilo  is  made  of;  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  perishable  material  as  a  substitute,  * 
is  to  advocate  the  laying  of  defective  drains. 

Iu  laying  u  tile  drain  last  year,  I  neglected 
to  close  an  open  joint  with  a  collar— the  open¬ 
ing  was  only  about  one-fourth  of  au  inch 
wide — and  the  seepage  of  water  into  the  drain 
last  Spring  carried  the  soil  with  it,  atom  after 
atom,  until  a  hole  was  opened  clear  to  the 
surface.  Mad  I  covered  It  with  sod  or  tarred 
paper,  the  same  thing  would  undoubtedly 
have  occurred,  but  probably  not  for  a  year  or 
two,  Tho  layfug  of  tile  drains  is  too  costly  to 
be  botched  by  a  resort  to  temporary  expe¬ 
dients,  or  the  use  of  perishable  materials  in 
their  construction. 

Again,  on  page  415,  the  Professor  gives  a 
sketch  of  a  complicated  contrivance  for  level¬ 
ing  tho  drain.  He  says  it  is  no  trouble  to 
move  about,  manage,  etc, ;  but  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  l  should  judge  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  considerable  time,  labor  and  skill  to 
manipulate  it  successfully  —  setting  stakes, 
pulling  and  tying  cords,  sliding  gauges  up 
aud  down,  sighting  and  adjusting,  then  pull¬ 
ing  up  and  carrying  forward,  etc  ,  etc.,  etc. 

No  practical  tile  layer  in  this  section  of  tho 
country  could  be  induced  to  adopt  such  a  con¬ 
trivance,  if  he  were  paid  for  it, 

W e  use  the  level  shown  in  the  sketch  (Fig. 
282),  aud  by  means  of  it  can  guage  tho  bottom 


Level  for  Tile  Drain.  Fig,  282. 


of  the  drain  almost  to  a  hair’s  breadth.  It  is 
a  perfectly  straight  board,  10  or  12  feet  long, 
having  a  level  set  into  tho  upper  edge  as 
shown,  and  it  is  drawn  along  tho  bottom  of 
the  drain.  We  begin  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain, 
open  us  deep  as  possible  with  the  plow,  300  to 
400  yards  at  a  time,  thou  finish  with  shovel, 
tiling  spade,  and  draw-scoop  of  the  same  size 
as  tbo  tile  to  be  laid.  Tho  level  is  drawn  along 
the  bottom  of  tho  drain  by  the  finisher,  as  ho 
proceeds,  and  by  watching  it  lie  is  enabled  to 
make  a  perfectly  uniform  grade.  There  is  no 
staking,  sighting,  or  pulling  strings.  With 
it  I  have  rapidly  graded  tho  bottom  of  a  drain 
when  tho  fall  was  only  one  inch  in  the  100 
feet,  aud  (lone  it  perfectly.  It  is  also  very  use¬ 
ful  in  determining  the  rise  or  fall  of  tho  sur¬ 
face  when  the  land  is  nearly  level.  By  using 
a  20-foot  board  two  men  can  rapidly  run  a 
level  for  a  drain,  aud  by  noting  the  inches  of 
rise  or  fail,  as  Indicated  by  tho  two  ends  of 
the  board  when  level,  can  easily  give  the  exact 
fall  to  every  100  feet,  and  the  uniform  fall  for 
the  whole  length,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  string  and  scaffolding  apparatus  of  Prof. 
C.,  either  for  running  a  level  or  grading  the 
bottom  of  the  drain.  Lie  advises  care  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  ditch,  bo  the  tiles  may  not  be  moved 
laterally.  We  cut  and  scoop  the  bottom  of 
our  drains  the  exact  size  of  the  tile  laid,  and 
they  cannot  move  laterally.  The  whole  ditch 
is  cut  exactly  V-shape,  as  it  should  be. 

Morrisonville,  Ill.  “picket.” 


SILAGE  AND  MUCK. 


There  seems  to  be  no  natural  connection 
between  silage  and  muck,  except  in  tho 
dubious  minds  of  our  anti  ensilage  friends,  to 
whom  the  former  term  may  suggest  the  latter, 
in  the  first  degrees  of  progress  towards  decay. 
The  terms  are  here  used  in  au  economic  sense 
only.  The  muck  is  proposed  as  a  convenient 
weight  for  the  silo,  when  a  good  muck-bed  is 
near  at  hand.  By  its  use  three  important 
advantages  may  result,  if  an  experiment  justi¬ 
fies  my  theory.  First,  it  will  put  weight,  and 


BACK  VIEW.  Fig.  274. 


FRONT  VIEW.  Fig.  273. 
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plenty  of  it,  ou  the  silage;  secondly,  when 
removed  from  the  silo  to  the  stable,  so  conve¬ 
niently  near,  it  will  add  to  the  manure  heap 
not  only  in  its  own  fertility,  but  by  its  power 
of  re-absorbing  moisture  after  being  air  dried, 
it  will  save  the  liquid  fertilizer  of  the  stable. 
This  equals  the  value  of  the  solid  manure,  is 
more  soluble  and  of  nearly  espial  amount. 
[Dr.  Dana  says:— “The  urine  of  cow  for  a 
year,  will  manure  1%  acre  of  laud,  and  is 
more  valuable  than  the  dung,  in  the  ratio,  by 
bulk,  of  seven  to  six,  and  in  real  value  as  two 
to  one.” — Kos.l 

Thirdly,  it  is  apparent  there  will  be  as  much 
less  weight  to  be  removed  from  the  silo  as 
there  has  been  moisture  removed  by  evapora¬ 
tion— a  difference  approximating  one-third  of 
the  total  weight, 

I  propose  to  convey  the  muck  from  the  pit 
in  bushel  boxes,  made  for  convenience  in  har¬ 
vesting  potatoes;  to  be  carried  from  the  wagon 
to  the  silo. 

A  bushel  of  wet  muck  will  weigh  about  IK) 
pounds,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of 
sand  in  it.  A  double  course  of  wet  muck  will 
weigh,  when  applied,  about  150  {rounds  to  the 
square  foot.  A  silo  12x20  feet  would  require 
400  bushels. 

The  Fanners'  Annual  Hand  Book  shows  the 
average  moisture  of  wet  muck  to  be  70  per 
cent;  air-dried  muck,  22  per  cent,  (fractions 
omitted),  showing  a  loss  of  54  per  cent,  of 
water,  or  about  one-half  the  original  weight. 

Probably  in  a  large  mass  of  muck  after 
three  mouths,  only  one-third  of  the  weight 
will  evaporate:  in  the  best  qualities  of  muck 
it  might  Ire  much  more.  This  loss  of  weight 
saves  one -third  of  the  labor  when  the  silo  is 
uncovered.  The  increase  of  fertility  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  liquid  manure  with  air-dried 
muck  is  a  more  important  matter,  in  my 
judgment. 

F.videutly  the  air-dried  muck  can  re-absorb 
all  the  moisture  it  has  lost.  If  a  bushel  loses  SO 
pounds,  it  can  re-absorb  under  the  cows  SO 
jKiunds  in  the  form  of  urine.  This  contains  .7 
of  one  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  .ft  per  cent,  of 
potash;  and  no  phosphoric  acid.  That  SO 
pounds  would  therefore  represent  81-100  of  a 
pound  of  ammonia;  15-100  of  a  pound  of  pot¬ 
ash.  But  the  muck  itself  is  a  crude  fertilizer 
mudo  available  for  present,  use  by  weathering 
on  the  silo  and  the  action  of  the  urine.  Esti¬ 
mates  differ  concerning  its  value,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  wide  differences  in  its  quality.  Mine, 
as  analyzed  by  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  with  02  per 
cent,  of  water,  gave  2.27  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
The  average  of  17  samples  of  wet  muck,  gives 
.SO  of  one  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  By  this  low 
average  a  bushel  (90  lbs.)  of  wet  muck  will 
approximate  32-100 of  a  pound  of  ammonia; 
making  a  total  of  about  half  a  pound  of  am¬ 
monia  and  one-sixth  of  a  pound  of  potash, 
having  a  commercial  value  of  not  less  than  10 
cents ;  or  $40  for  the  400  bushels  referred  to 
above,  an  amount  which  will  cover  all  the  cost 
of  handling  from  the  pit  to  the  silo,  and  the 
field.  C.  EUGENE  LITTLE. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


SORGHUM  ; 

ITS  GROWTH  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— THE  WHOLE  STORY.— V. 

PROF.  H.  W.  WILEY. 

THE  USB  OF  LIME. 

Lime  should  be  used  as  a  thick  cream  made 
by  stirring  pure,  powdered,  slaked  lime  with 
water  until  the  desired  consistency  is  ob¬ 
tained,  It  is  immaterial  at  what  point  the 
lime  is  added.  The  most  convenient,  time,  how¬ 
ever,  is  when  the  juice  has  reached  the  defeca¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  immaterial  at  what  tempera¬ 
ture  the  addition  of  the  lime-cream  is  made ;  for 
obvious  reasons,  however,  it  is  nest  to  add  it 
as  soon  as  the  defecator  is  full.  It  should  be 
added  little  by  little,  stirring  thoroughly, 
until  blue  litmus  paper,  instead  of  being 
turned  bright  red,  as  it  is  by  the  raw  juice,  is 
liarely  made  purple  when  dipped  into  the 
contents  of  the  pan.  The  lime  applied  in  this 
way,  combines  with  the  free  vegetable  acids, 
forming  mostly  insoluble  compounds,  which 
quickly  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  defecator, 
and  are  removed  iu  the  sediment.  The  free 
acids  removed,  the  aJhumiuoids,  before  kept  in 
solution  by  tbe  acids,  are  readily  coagulated 
and  removed  with  the  scum.  The  rest  of  the 
process  is  precisely  like  the  one  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  sirup  made  iu  this  way  is  uni¬ 
formly  of  a  darker  color  than  when  no  lime 
is  used;  but  the  "sorghum  taste”  is  entirely 
removed,  the  flavor  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and 
the  tendency  to  fermentation  largely  dimin¬ 
ished.  For  table  use  such  sirup  is  far  superior 
to  that  described  in  the  first  process;  but  it  is 
not  so  good  for  baking,  nor  will  it  usually  sell 
so  well  in  the  market,  at  least  not  until  its 
superior  flavor  is  discovered. 

SULPHUR. 

The  various  methods  of  preparing  and  add¬ 
ing  sulphur  to  the  juice  I  will  describe  here¬ 


after.  The  addition  of  sulphur  alone  does  not 
remove  any  of  the  vegetable  acid,  but  rather 
adds  two  mineral  acids,  viz  ,  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric,  the  presence  of  which  in  small 
quantities  i?  not  objectionable.  The  addition 
of  oxide  of  sulphur  to  tbo  juice  serves  two 
important  purposes:  (a)  it  bleaches  the  color¬ 
ing  matters  and  thus  secures  an  exceptionally 
light  colored  sirup:  and  (b)  its  presence  pre¬ 
vents  fermentation  even  in  the  raw  juices, 
and  thus  secures  immunity  from  an  accident 


depends  upon  its  concentration  and  the  char 
acter  of  the  juice  to  be  operated  on.  If  the 
bisulphite  marks  10°  Baum«5,  about  one  quart 
to  a  hundred  gallons  of  juice  will  be  sufficient. 
A  little  experience  in  this  matter  will  be  the 
best  guide.  In  addition  to  the  bisulphite,  it 
is  also  advisable  to  use  a  little  of  the  cream  of 
lime  in  the  juice,  in  order  that  the  product  be 
not  too  acid.  The  judicious  use  of  lime  bisul¬ 
phite,  and  cream  of  lime,  gives  a  sirup  which 
leaves  nothing  to  l>e  desired  in  flavor,  color 
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that  is  always  to  be  feared  when  sulphur  is 
not  used.  1  am  not  aware  that  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  any  way  improves  the  flavor  of  the 
sirup,  but  it  improves  its  color  aud  increases 
its  value  for  baking,  ou  account,  of  makiug  it 
more  acid.  Sirup  made  with  sulphur  1  think 
will  be  uniformly  of  easier  sale  than  that 
made  without  it. 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  TOGETHER. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  wThen  lime  and 
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and  keeping  qualities.  It  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  however,  that,  without  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  which  only  work  at  the  mill  will  give, 
success  is  not  always  attainable.  The  most 
minute  and  accurate  description  of  a  process 
will  fail  to  give  required  results,  until  joined 
with  careful  and  practical  experience.  One 
well  conducted  school  of  sirup-making, 
which  all  intending  sirup-makers  could  at¬ 
tend  for  two  weeks,  would  do  more  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  sorghum  sirup  industry  than 
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sulphur  are  used  together,  (a)  The  sulphur 
may  be  burned,  and  its  fumes  mixed  with  the 
juice  in  the  apparatus  hereafter  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  aud  the  lime  then  added;  or  (b)  the 
milk  of  lime  may  be  saturated  with  tne  sul¬ 
phur  fumes,  and  this  solution  be  used  iu  suit¬ 
able  quantities  in  the  juice.  The  latter 
method  I  consider  the  better.  The  quantity 
of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  (that  is  tbe  name  of 
the  compound  formed)  which  is  to  be  used, 


volumes  of  accurate  description.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  local  agricultural  societies  to 
establish  such  schools  iu  connection  with  tbeir 
fairs,  where  actual  experiment  could  be  joined 
with  scientific  lecturing?  With  a  plut  of  bisul¬ 
phite  of  lime,  a  pint  of  lime-cream,  one  piece 
of  litmus  paper,  a  bread  pan  and  six  gallon- 
of  sorghum  juice,  I  could  explain  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  farmers  what  I  mean,  and  what  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me,  better  far  than  I  have 


been  able  to  do  on  all  these  pages  of  fools¬ 
cap. 

One  thing,  before  leaving  sirup-making,  I 
wish  to  repeat,  and  that  is  this:  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  any  rational  process  to  have  the 
defecating  pans,  and  evaporators  separate. 
Unless  our  small  manufacturers  are  willing  to 
do  that,  it  is  useless  for  me  or  anybody 
else,  to  say  anything  to  them.  The  way  I 
have  suggested  Ls  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
way  of  securiug  this  indispensable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  apparatus. 
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SWEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata). 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED. — No.  VI. 

E.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT,  M.  D. 

varieties  (continued). 

14.  Rquantum,  Fig.  277.  Introduced  about 
1883.  Ears  six  to  seven  inches  long,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  strongly  taper¬ 
ing,  12-rowed,  but  ranging  from  8  to  18,  ear- 
stalks  quite  large.  Kernels  large,  crinkled 
and  crimped,  with  straight  sideB  aud  more  or 
less  rounded  or  even  flat  summit,  rounding 
over  the  butt,  and  extending  to  a  point  at  the 
tip,  not  closely  in  contact.  Plant  of  medium 
habit,  very  prolific,  bearing  its  ears  low.  Ap¬ 
parently  a  hybrid,  tbe  Evergreen  being  one  of 
the  parents.  The  center  of  the  ears  is  stained 
with  red  in  our  samples.  Average  weight  of 
100  kernels,  386  grains;  the  extremes  in  three 
samples,  324  and  429  grains.  (Described  ears, 
from  two  scedsmeu  in  three  collections,  and 
Station  crop.)  This  was  probably  Potter’s 
Excelsior  originally,  but  the  described  collec¬ 
tions  show,  at  present,  a  quite  wide  departure.  * 
17.  Amber  Cream,  Fig.  278,  Introduced 
iu  1882.  Ears  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
about  1%  to  1 %  iuch  in  diameter,  slightly 
tapering,  10  and  12  rowed,  ear  stalks  ratber 
largish.  Kernels  blunt,  wedge-shaped,  more 
or  less  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  shallow,  anguiur  furrow  between 
the  rows;  crinkled  on  all  sides,  clossly  in  con¬ 
tact,  rounding  over  the  butt,  but  often  imper- 
feetatthe  tip:  germ  quite  indistinctly  outlined. 
Flesh,  red  wheu  ripe:  cream-white  while  in 
edible  condition.  Plant  vigorous,  about  seven 
feet  high,  moderately  prolific,  ears  borne  at 
a  medium  hight.  Baid  to  be  a  cross  between 
Moore’s  Early  Concord  and  Brigg’s  Early,  the 
latter  a  discarded  variety,  with  often  pink- 
tiuged  kernels,  and  eight-rowed.  Its  charac¬ 
teristics  are  apparently  not  yet  fixed,  as  Ferry 
says  the  color  runs  from  light-red  to  white, 
aud  the  ears  are  given  as  12  to  16-rowed,  and 
as  10  to  14  inches  long,  by  various  seedsmen. 
Average  weight  of  100  kernels,  271  grains: 
extremes  iu  three  samples.  222  aud  341  grains. 
(Described  ears,  from  Sibley,  in  two  collec¬ 
tions,  ami  Station  crop.) 

18.  Asylum,  Fig.  279.  Au  eight  to  10- 
rowed  variety,  was  introduced  between  1863 
and  1866  under  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
Asylum  vBurri,  aud  a  Rhode  Island  Sweet  is 
described  by  Balisnury  in  1848  as  eight-rowed, 
and  these  are  quite  possibly  the  originals  of 
the  present  variety,  which  has  become  stronger 
rowed,  as  Burr  mentions  a  sub-variety  with 
eight  rows.  The  present  form  has  ears  seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  iu 
diameter -exactly  correspoudiug  to  Salisbury ’s 
description — slightly  tapering,  12-rowed,  with 
a  tendency  to  a  shallow,  angular  furrow  be¬ 
tween,  aud  large  ear-stalk.  Kernels  blunt, 
wedge-shaped,  with  slightly  rounding  summit, 
crinkled  and  crimped,  tilling  well  at  butt,  but 
uot  at  tip,  of  a  wnitish  amber  color.  Plaut 
of  medium  to  large  size,  with  abundant  ioli- 
Oge.  moderately  prolific.  Average  weight  of 
100  kernels,  353  grains;  the  extremes  in  live 
samples,  288  and  4u7  grains.  (Described  ears, 
from  rour  different  seedsmen,  in  five  collec¬ 
tions,  and  citation  crop.) 

21.  Hickox  Fig.  280,  (syn  ,  liickox  Improv¬ 
ed),  Introduced  about  1883.  Ears  eight  to  10 
inches  lomr,  aud  lJi  to  1%  inch  in  diameter, 
tapering,  12-rowed,  with  large  ear-stalk.  Ker¬ 
nels  blunt,  wedge-shaped,  siigntly  rounding 
at  the  summit,  rather  squarish,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  form  a  shallow,  angular  iurrow 
between  the  rows,  of  a  whitish- amber  color. 
Plant  strong  and  vigorous,  moderately  prolific, 
and  hearing  the  ears  rather  high-  It  resembles 
Mammoth  very  closely,  but  the  kernels  set 
rather  more  compactly,  and  it  is  ratber  earlier 
in  maturing.  The  interior  of  the  cobs  is  red- 
stained  in  some  of  our  samples.  Average 
weight  of  100  kernels,  406 grains;  the  extremes 
in  six  samples,  331  and  474  grains.  (Described 
ears,  from  three  seedsmen  in  six  collections, 
aud  Station  crop.) 


GREAT  OAT  YIELDS  IN  MONTANA,  ETC. 

On  page  431  of  the  Rural  of  July 
5,  Mr.  O.  H.  Alexander  dogmaticaly 
asserts  that  * 1  one  cannot  raise  two 
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bushels  of  oats  from  two  ounces  of  seed.” 
I  have  also  heard  the  assertion  made  with 
equal  positivencss.  that  the  earth  is  not  round 
and  does  not  revolve.  But  a  simple  deuial 
does  not  alter  facts  any  more  than  a  simple 
statement  establishes  them.  Now  two  bushels 
from  two  ounces  means  512-fold.  I  have  often 
counted  over  100  stems  and  well  filled  headsof 
oats  from  one  seed:  while  200  and  300  grains 
to  the  head  are  common,  it  is  easily  possible 
to  raise  10,000  grains  from  one,  but,  of  course, 
not  in  large  quantities.  These  big  yields  are 
secured  by  planting  the  oats  like  corn,  and 
cultivating  it  in  the  same  way. 

Bast  year  Mr.  R.  Parkhurst,  of  Stevensville, 


the  grass  for  1,000  head  of  stock,  a  sum  fully 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  annual  increase  of 
the  herd,  leaving  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  1,000  head  and  the  cost  of  herding,  etc.,  to 
be  charged  to  “glory,”  to  say  nothing  of  the 
profits,  to  which  even  some  stock  raisers  are 
partial. 

Besides  that,  “Stockman”  wants  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  require  of  each  renter  of  such  parcel 
of  land,  to  put  down  an  artesian  well  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000  to  $5,000!  Next? 

Como,  Mont.  w.  B.  h. 


mor,  and.  once  a  week  or  so.  we  search  the 
green  hills  for  the  pale  points  of  Incipient 
runners  and  pinch  them  out  while  as  tender  as 
pith.  Thus  the  plants  are  guided  into  the  way 
of  making  blossom  buds  instead  of  long  run¬ 
nel's,  and  my  little  aids  have  already  seen,  in 
their  own  small  beds,  that  they  can  fairly  ex¬ 
pect  n  cluster  of  blossoms  in  lieu  of  every  run- 
tier  point  they  nip  out,  and  these  blossoms,  on 
the  strawberry  plant,  rarely  fail  to  give  fruit. 

I  am  becoming  more  convinced  every  year 
that  there  is  little  foundation  for  all  the  fuss 


CORN  IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  DAKOTA 


S.  S.  F.  takes  me  to  task  for  what  I  said 
about  corn  in  South-eastern  Dakota  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  make  one  suppose  he  knew  all  about  it, 
and  I,  nothing.  My  statements  were  based  on 
what  I  had  seen  in  Clark  and  a  number  of  the 
adjoining  couuties,  and  so  far  as  B.  S.  F.  is 
concerned,  they  are  as  yet  unan¬ 
swered.  Not  only  is  Clark  County 
strictly  in  South-eastern  Dakota,  but 
it  might  be  described  as  in  the  south 
east  of  Southern  Dakota.  I  had  no 
intention  of  making  my  remarks  to 
i please  the  people  of  South  eastern 
Dakota,  but  only  to  state  facts,  and 


fro‘"  birds,  which  pierce 
■>  v,v  '  v  wSwu  tbe  black  grapes  with  their 

<•»«*»  ng  them  to  spoil 
from  admission  of  air,  and 
■  Ai.t  *  80  ruining  the  appearance 

it  ^he  hunches.  I  count 

fchat  t*10  *,aR8<  pins,  and 
*  work  cost  about  two  dol¬ 

lars  for  each  100  pounds  of 
pound  tfi'iipes,  or  two  cents  a 

WEEDS;  PROPER  AND  IMPROPER. 

M  o  had  no  trouble  with  currant  worms  at 
a"'T  faW  0,1  industrious  niece  the  other  day. 
“  We  have  found  a  remedy  that  applies  itself. 
Wo  hoard  that  catufp  would  keep  thorn  off; 
we  allowed  some  plants  to  grow  at,  each  bush, 
and  the  loaves  are  all  unhurt:  they  are  not 
cut.  like  yours”— .for  mine,  unluckily,  are  near 


V  — - -  v*”  j  »•  *-•  uiuut  >u\,ue,  u  till. 

so  long  ns  I  write  for  the  Rural, 
such  will  be  the  case  In  my  article 
i  stated  1  had  seen  corn  put  in  on  old 
ground,  and  that  it  would  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  adjoining 
States;  why,  therefore,  K.  S.  F.'r 
cynical  remarks  about  the  need  that 
1  should  extend  rnv  experience?  8.  8. 
I’Vs  statements  may  he  quite  correct 
as  regards  Turner  County;  I  will  not  question 
them,  but  they  certainly  do  not  apply  to  Clark 
County.  Further,  Dakota  covers  a  wide  terri¬ 
tory.  atid  I  did  not,  neither  would  L  presume  to 
say  what. could  or  could  not  be  cultivat  ed  in  it. 
My  statements  had  reference  to  the  district  lu 
which  I  was  located,  and  S.  S.  F.’s  would 
have  been  more  to  the  point  had  they 
shown  what  could  lie  done  in  Turner  County 
as  compared  with  Clark  County.  However, 
if  he  considers  Turner  County  to  be  of  so 
much  i  •  portance  as  to  lie  in  itself  South-east¬ 
ern  Dakota,  then  I  guess  I  have  made  a 
mistake. 

Clark  County.  t.  mac  alpine. 


Squantum 


Montana,  raised  332  pounds  from  two  ounces. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  have  his  sworn  statement 
(where  lie  is  known  his  simple  word  is  all-suffi¬ 
cient),  besides  the  word  of  several  of  his 
neighbors,  who  were  Interested  enough  to  see 
it  harvested,  thrashed  and  weighed.  A  year 
or  so  ago  some  one  in  New  England  made  the 
emphatic  assertion  (in  the  N.  E.  Homestead,  I 
believe),  that  wheat  did  not  stool  or  tiller, 
just  because  he  had  confined  his  observations 
to  the  poor  lands  of  his  section. 

I  have  a  three -acre  lot  of  wheat  now  in  head, 
sown  on  rough,  soddy  land,  and  plowed-in, 
and  not  harrowed  afterward,  upon  which  I 
can  find  many  stools  of  100  good  heads  each. 


Asylum  Sweet.  Fig.  279. 

made  about  a  necessity  for  planting  hermaph¬ 
rodite  sorts  among  the  pistillate  ones  in 
setting  a  strawberry  bed.  VVe  found  to-day, 
July  96,  a  hill  of  Manchester  bearing  healthy* 
looking  blossoms  partly  set  with  fruit,  t  sent 
in  fora  “magnifier,”  got.  down  close  to  the 
blossoms,  and  oxu mined  them  minutely  with¬ 
out  finding  anything  like  u  stamen,  but  the 
full  stigmas  well  developed.  There  are.  no 
sources  of  strawberry  pollen  about  now,  so  I 
bent  a  rod  arch-wise  over  the  hill  to  mark  it, 
intending  to  see  wbutit  will  do.  The  weather 
is  now  cloudy,  dump  and  favorable. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  POTATOES. 

I  have  tried  the  Vanguard  Potato  this  year. 
It  is  too  much  like  an  apple  dumpling  to  suit 
me  as  an  early  potato.  It  has  a  firm,  indi¬ 
gestible  outside,  inclosing  a  very  watery  cen¬ 
ter,  when  dug  as  early  as  the  Early  Ohio.  It 
is  not  the  equal  of  the  Early  Ohio  us  an  early ; 
but  now  when  it  is  more  thoroughly  matured 
it  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Early  Ohios 
are  rotting  this  season,  so  I  have  heard; 
mine  have  not  as  yet,  but  I  planted  on  sod 
ground,  and  where  it  was  stumpy.  I  planted 
the  potatoes  as  1  broke  the  ground,  harrowed 
five  or  six  times,  and  let  them  go.  I  planted 
this  year  the  Early  Ohio,  Mammoth  Pearl, 
White  8tar.  White  Elephant,  Telephone,  Belle, 
Victor,  and  Vanguard.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  above,  I  will  not  raise 
any  but  the  Ohio,  Pearl,  and  White 
jk  Star.  The  Telephone  is  the  best  potato 
S  in  quality  I  have  ever  grown,  but  pro- 
gffik  duces  too  many  small  tubers,  and  is  a 
poor  keeper,  being  not  fit  for  the  table 
after  Christmas.  The  Belle  is  nearly 
always  hollow,  second-rate  in  quality, 
and  very  poor  in  the  Spring,  being  a 
SB?”  poor  keeper.  The  Victor  is  a  poor 
jjr  keeper,  and  second  rate  in  quality.  The 
White  Elephant  is  about  the  same  as 
the  Mammoth  Pearl;  but  not  so  pro¬ 
ductive  of  smooth,  salable  potatoes,  and 
it  yields  more  small  ones.  H.  A.  c. 

Bourbon,  Ill. 


FRUIT  NOTES, 


Reference  was  made  in  a 
recent  Rural  to  the  Lost 


which  were  dug  by  himself 
from  the  originator’s  garden,  for  testing 
beside  Lost  Rubies.  I  find  the  two  en¬ 
tirely  distinct.  The  opinions  given  by  Char¬ 
les  Downing,  and  John  J.  Thomas  settled 
the  identity  of  the  Lost  Rubies  long  ago. 
I  or  years  1  had  Lost  Rubies  growing  near 
Kirtland,  Turner  uud  Brandy  wine.  In  this 
location  they  accomplished  astonishing  results, 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  Marlboro  in  size 
aud  beauty.  More  recently  I  have  planted 
them  elsewhere,  near  the  Cuthbert,  and  they 
produce  imperfect  fruit,  showing  that  they 
are  not  proparly  fertilized  by  the  Cuthbert, 
or  that  they  require  closer  proximity  to  other 
varieties.  The  variety  is  exceedingly  hardy, 
aud  gives  good  satisfaction  where  it  perfects 
its  fruit.  Lit  is  not  exceedingly  hardy  with 
us. — Eds.]  But  as  it  is  uncertain  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  general  cul¬ 
ture. 


SOME  NOTES  FROM  AN  AMATEUR’S 
GARDEN. 


Amber  Cream 


The  large  grower,  impatient  of  pottering, 
takes  short  ways  of  accomplishing  work, 
something  after  the  manner  of  Alexander’s 
method  of  loosening  the  Gordian  knot— which 
he  did  with  one  blow  of  his  sword.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  who  works  a  good  deal  of  land  has  a 
sharp,  steel  hoop  with  a  handle,  so  that  he  can 
with  one  downward  stroke  cut  off  all  the  run¬ 
ners  from  a  strawberry  hill,  that  have  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  to  be  reached  by  it,  and  he 
thinks  it  a  good  invention.  But  I  object  to  it 
from  my  amateur  point  of  view.  I  have  leis¬ 
ure,  and  i  want  to  see  and  to  show  all  that 
plants  will  do  with  really  good  treatment.  I 
don’t  like  to  see  green,  active  leaves  clipped  or 
harmed  in  any  way,  or  to  have  my  plants 
waste  their  means  in  making  any  runner  ex¬ 
tensions  at  all.  I  get  two  or  three  sets  of  little 
fingers  to  help.  I  keep  them  in  animated  hu- 


If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point  I  will  send 
one  or  several  stools  to  the  office  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  will  agree  to  pay  Mr.  Alexander’s 
Rural  subscription  for  Dextyear  if  the  Editor 
cannot  find  100  heads  and,  say,  -4,000  grains  in 
each,  provided  Mr.  A.  will  do  the  same  by  me, 
if  the  stools  come  up  to  my  assertion. 

In  the  same  Rural  “Stockman”  makes  some 
suggestions  w  h  icli  M  on  tana  stock -rai  sers  w  ould 
hardly  take  kindly  to:  in  fact,  were  they 
adopted,  the  stockmen  of  the  Plains  would  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  the  business  “too 
quick.”  He  wants  the  Government  to  rent 
grass  lauds  to  stockmen  at  J2>£  cents  per  acre, 
and  figures  that  10  miles  square  would  graze 
1,000  head  of  cattle.  That  is,  64,000  acres,  the 
rental  of  which  would  be  $8,000  per  year  for 


Hickox. 


Having  the  “magnifier”  in  hand,  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  leaves  on  some  of  the  few  apple 
trees  in  my  garden,  which  have  been  looking 
pallid  and  pinched,  while  leaves  in  general 
have  a  glorious  green,  grape  leaves  especially 
show  ing  no  signs  or  mildew,  not  even  an  un¬ 
protected  Vinifera.  I  soon  found,  by  very 
close  looking  with  the  best  power  of  my  glass, 
the  ugly,  spiky  red  spiders  ruuning  actively 
about  on  the  leaves  like  colts  in  a  pasture,  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  looking  for  all  the  world 
just  like  a  rough  pasture,  full  of  holes,  tussocks 


The  Marlboro  has  astonished  me  this  season 
with  its  size,  beauty  and  productiveness.  I 
also  have  a  better  opinion  of  its  quality. 
While  not  sweet,  like  the  Turner,  or  sprightly, 
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like  Lost  Rubies  or  Shaffer,  it  is  rich,  and 
has  much  of  the  wild  raspberry  flavor.  It  is 
not  so  early  as  the  Hansell  with  me. 

Crimson  Beauty  (Scurlet  Queen)  is  fully  as 
early  as  Hansell  with  me,  and  gets  hardier 
with  age.  It  is  vigorous,  and  promises  better 
than  I  supposed  it  might.  [Mr.  E.  J.  Holman 
says  that  it  is  Imperial,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
French  variety  resembling  the  old  Hornet. — 
Eds.].  _ 

Superb  is  an  improvement  on  its  class  with 
me.  It  is  of  the  Philadelphia  type. 

Among  black  rasplierries,  Hoosier  Mam¬ 
moth  has  not  received  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves.  It  is  much  like  the  Gregg,  but  appears 
larger  and  hardier.  When  a  large  party  of 
us  were  visiting  Ellwanger&  Barry’s  gardens, 
and  were  shown  a  monstrous  bush  of  Gregg, 
then  a  novelty,  1  remarked  that  it  lacked 
constitution.  The  company  smiled,  asthough 
they  could  not  accept  such  an  opinion.  Never 
theless,  it  is  a  fact.  It  will  succumb  before 
severe  cold  or  poor  culture  sooner  than  the 
other  standard  varieties.  One  reason  for  this 
is  its  growing  so  late  in  the  Fall,  when  others 
have  shod  their  leaves,  and  prepared  for  Win¬ 
ter.  [We  beg  to  say  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
always  said  this  of  the  Gregg,  not  as  an  opin 
ion,  however,  but  from  experience. — Eds,] 

Ohio  comes  to  the  front  as  a  berry  posses 
sing  a  remarkable  constitution.  It  is  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  very  productive,  ripening  be¬ 
tween  Son  begun  und  Gregg.  It.  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  Gregg.  It  has  less  bloom  on  the  fruit 
than  Gregg  and  more  than  Souhcguu.  1  can 
not  see  why  it  should  produce  more  evaporat¬ 
ed  fruit  than  any  other  variety,  as  it  is  juicy 
and  good,  but  they  say  it  will. 

Nemaha  has  given  us  larger  specimens  than 
any  other  Black  cap.  It  is  late,  firm,  and 
vigorous. 

Beet mj’s  Golden  disappoints  me.  It  is  hardy, 
productive,  and  tirrn,  but  the  color  and  quali¬ 
ty  are  not  so  good  as  Caroline. 

Caroline  is  a  jewel.  On  the  table  it  looks 
like  pure  gold,  and  you  can  easily  imagine 
you  are  eating  Brine kle’s  Orange,  But  it  is 
softer  than  Beebe’s  Golden,  and  will  not  carry 
to  market.  It  suckers  quite  freely  with  me, 
and  I  propagate  it  from  suckers,  though  it 
will  take  root  readily  from  tips.  It  is  hardy. 

The  late  Spring  frost  Injured  my  raspberry 
crop  even  more  than  I  expected.  All  in  all, 
it  has  not  been  a  good  season  for  fruit  in  the 
Genesee  Valley.  No  pears  or  peaches,  and 
not  a  full  crop  of  apples.  I  advise  all  to  plant 
fruits  on  up  land,  and  near  bodies  of  water, 
if  possible.  Lake  Ontario  kept  the  frost,  away 
four  miles  distant  from  its  shores. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  chas.  a.  green. 

[As  to  the  Ohio  and  Caroline,  the  Rural  is 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Green’s  indorsement  of  what 
we  have  stated  to  our  readers  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years. — Eds.] 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

Lettuces  — Of  18  kinds  of  lettuce  that  I  am 
growing.  I  find  Royal  Summer  Cabbage  and 
Salamander  the  best  for  summer  use.  They 
head  and  bear  up  through  our  warm,  dry 
weather  better  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  reputation  given  to  some  lettuces  as  not 
running  to  seed  in  Summer,  is  all  nonsense  so 
far  as  1  have  ever  tried  or  seen.  I’erpignon  is 
the  worst  lettuce  I  have.  Green-fringed  is 
pretty,  but  of  little  use.  The  Cos  lettuces  are 
of  excellent  quality;  but  no  matter  how  you 
treat  them,  in  hot  summer  weather  they 
‘•bolt”  right  off.  Breen’s  Prize-Taker  is  an 
exceedingly  large,  deep  glossy-green  lettuce 
that  in  Spring  or  early  Summer  formed  heads, 
witli  me,  almost  as  large  and  solid  as  a  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage;  the  heart  loaves  were  of  a  rich 
cream-white  color,  but  the  mid  ribs,  or  veins, 
were  very  prominent,  and  the  quality  not  so 
tender  as  that  of  leaser  and  quicker-maturing 
kinds.  In  Spring  it  took  so  long  to  attain  its 
full  dimensions,  grew  to  be  so  large  aud  solid, 
and  was  so  slow  to  run  to  seed,  that  I  had 
great  hopes  of  it  for  summer  use,  but  no  soon¬ 
er  did  hot  weather  set  in  thau  it  '‘bolted’’  as 
badly  as  a  Tenuis  Ball.  For  growing  in 
frames  in  Winter,  I  prefer  Tennis  Ball  and 
Boston  Market,  and  for  out-door  winter  use, 
Brown  Dutch  and  Hardy  Green. 

Peas. — Telegraph  and  Telephone  are  very 
strong-growing,  tall  kinds  that  bear  immense 
pods  and  proportionately  large  peas,  but  they 
are  not  as  heavy  croppers,  nor  are  their  pods 
always  as  well  filled  as  are  those  of  some  of 
the  older  kinds,  and,  in  fact,  I  fail  to  find 
much,  if  any,  difference  between  these  two 
sorts.  [Telephone  is  merely  a  selection  from 
Telegraph. — Eds.]  Stratagem  and  Pride  of 
the  Market  are  two  other  new  peas;  vines 
middle-sized,  very  stocky  and  prolific ;  the  pods 
are  of  medium  length,  somewhat  flattish  and 
stout,  and  very  solidly  filled  with  exceptional¬ 


ly  large  peas.  They  are  excellent  sorts;  but  I 
cannot  find  any  difference  lie  tween  them. 
Bliss’s  Abundance  and  Everbearing  are  two 
other  new  sorts  after  the  fashion  of  the  last 
two.  Sown  April  25,  Abundance  was  fit  for 
use  July  1st;  Everbearing,  sown  at  the  same 
time,  came  in  a  week  later.  Both  are  bushy, 
about  two  feet  high,  and  bear  stout,  solidly 
filled  pods,  containing  three  to  six  very  large 
peas  of  fine  quality.  But  the  name  Everbearing 
is  very  misleading;  it  is  not  a  whit  more  ever 
bearing  than  Lax  ton’s  Long  Pod,  Champion 
of  England,  or  several  other  common  peas. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I.  william  falconer. 


PEA  TEST. 


Plot  No.  I,  planted  May  1,  14  inches  apart, 
one  in  a  hill,  on  good  rich  clay  loam. 

Bliss’s  Ahundanck. — Hight  of  vine,  2 )4 
feet;  very  late;  a  Btrong  grower;  pods  contain 
two  and  three  peas  each,  sometimes  four; 
very  sweet. 

Everbearing.— Hight  of  vine,  two  feet; 
some  vines  not  so  high.  The  seed  sent  me 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  mixed ;  don’t  know 
which  is  the  Everbearing  and  which  is  not; 
but  if  it  is  the  kind  I  think,  it  is  a  very  pro¬ 
lific  variety;  I  should  much  prefer  it  to  the 
Abundance.  Some  vinos  have  SO  to  40  pods 
on  them.  The  former  will  lie  ready  to  pick 
the  last  of  this  mouth;  the  latter,  the  last  of 
this  week. 

Pride  ok  the  Market.— I  consider  this  a 
No.  1  variety.  Pods  well  filled;  I  counted  24  on 
a  vine.  They  will  average  four  inches  long; 
hight  of  vine,  foot.  [This  wus  first  tested 
in  this  country  by  the  R,  N.-Y. — Eds.] 

Alexander’s  No.  10.  —Pods  nearly  as  long 
as  those  of  Pride  of  the  Market,  and  well 
placed.  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  Detroit,  said, 
while  on  a  visit  here,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
sweetest,  peas  he  had  ever  tasted.  Peas  the 
size  of  the  Stratagem;  hight  of  vine,  2%  feet. 

Duke  of  Albany,  —Vines  grow  2%  feet 
high,  and  are  quite  prolific;  pods  the  same  size 
as  those  of  Pride  of  the  Market.  I  have 
counted  15  pods  on  a  vine. 

Strata o km — Is  doing  remarkably  well  with 
mo.  Pods  four  inches  long  and  well  tilled.  1 
have  counted  15  pods  on  a  vine.  Hight  of 
vine,  one  foot.  [It  is  the  liest  intermediate 
pea,  all  things  considered,  we  have  ever  tested. 
— Eds.] 

Vick's  New  Dwarf  (not  yet  introduced).— 
Very  prolific.  Vines  grow  six  to  eight  inches 
high.  I  have  counted  82  pods  on  a  vine.  One 
week  later  than  American  Wonder. 

Hoskins’s  Vt.  Wonder.— Very  prolific. 
Vines  grow  to  the  lame  hight  as  those  of  the 
Little  Gem,  and  resemble  them  very  much. 
A  little  mixed. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.  July  12 

O.  U.  ALEXANDER. 


THE  EARLIEST  RASPBERRY. 

In  sending  the  Rural  our  data  of  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  Marlboro,  we  do  not  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  its  reports  iu  the  slightest  degree, 
but  believe  them  to  be  strictly  true.  Slight 
circumstances  will  cause  a  difference  of  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  the  ripening  of  strawberries, 
raspberries  or  blackberries.  We  have  seen 
this  difference,  aud  even  more, in  plants  of  the 
same  variety  growing  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  Two  bushes,  oue  rod  apart,  one  on  a 
heavy  subsoil ;  the  other,  on  dry  ground,  have 
shown  a  difference  of  several  days  in 
ripening  Trees,  buildings  or  fences,  standing 
a  short  distance  off  aud  giving  protection, 
make  a  difference.  Plants  on  a  warm  side- 
hill  will  sometimes  ripen  a  week  before  others 
of  the  same  variety  growing  under  less  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  Bushes  grown  on  poor  soil 
will  ripen  their  fruit  sooner  than  those  grow¬ 
ing  rampantly,  aud  very  often  poor  or  good 
health  makes  a  difference.  Bearing  plunts, 
thickly  surrounded  with  young  canes,  ripen 
fruit  late.  There  is  often  a  week’s  difference  iu 
the  time  of  the  ripening  of  plants  of  the  same 
variety  growing  ten  miles  apart.  Small  fruits 
of  any  kind  protected  in  Wiuter,wdl  be  much 
later  in  ripening  than  those  unprotected. 
A  difference  of  two  days  or  two  hours  in  the 
ripening  of  two  varieties  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  grower. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  ripening  of 
the  Marlboro  here:  On  June  20  we  picked 
ripe  Marlboros  for  the  strawberry  show  of 
the  Southern  Ulster  Hurt.  Society  at  High¬ 
land,  which  was  one  day  before  the  Rural 
reports  having  picked  the  Hansell  On  June 
24,  the  day  the  first  Marlboro  ripened  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  we  sent  a  crate  of  Marlboros 
to  Frost  &  Co.,  100  Park  Place,  New  York, 
which  sold  for  15  cents  per  quarter  or  half¬ 
pint  cup.  On  July  6,  we  shipped  5,500  cups 
from  a  patch  which  was  planted  with  green 
sprouts  oue  year  previous,  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pick  for  a  week  yet,  Our  crop  was 
shortened  by  an  unprecedented  drought.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  others. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  caywood  &  son. 

[We  had  ripe  berries  of  both  Hansell  and 


Marlboro  sent  to  us  before  either  had  ripened 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Our  comparative  test, 

however,  is  probably  a  fair  one. — Eds  ] 

- *-*  - 

THE  CORNELIA  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Cornelia  (Fig.  281,)  was  received  from 
Mr.  Matthew  Crawfurd,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
O.,  on  August  *24,  last  year.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  perfect,  sometimes  pistillate.  The 
fruit  stems  are  thick  and  strong,  bearing  from 
six  to  ten  berries.  The  shape  is  often  as  shown 
in  our  illustration  from  specimens  grown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  though  sometimes  broadly 
ovate  or  less  conical.  The  berry  is  a  medium 
red,  and  the  flesh  is  of  the  same  color.  The 
quality  is  not  the  best.  Mr.  Crawford  sent  us 
a  box  of  Cornelia  berries  on  June  21.  They 
were  quite  fresh  when  received,  showing  that 


Cornelia  Strawberry.  Fig.  281. 


they  have  good  shipping  qualities.  The  size 
averaged  A)%  inches  in  the  circumference  of 
the  largest  part.  Mr.  Crawford  deems  it  very 
valuable  on  account  of  its  lateness.  His  first 
picking  was  made  not  until  June  17,  11  days 
later  than  the  early  berries. 


HIGH  PRICKS  FUR  PEACHES. 

We  sold  on  June  29,  for  J.  R.  Respass,  Butler, 
Ga.,  one  crate  of  150  peaches  for  $20,  and  two 
crates  of  150  each  for  $15  each,  and  several 
days  following  we  got  the  same  price. 

New  York  City.  A.  s.  c. 


£l)e  Poulin)  l)art). 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Three  hundred  hens  cannot  possibly  be 
kept  on  a  half- acre  of  ground,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect,  on  page  482,  must  surely 
be  a  misprint.  Having  had  some  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  keeping  poultry  in  yards  in  which 
plum  trees  are  planted,  it  may  possibly  inter¬ 
est  your  correspondent,  H.  G.,  who  is  thinking 
of  making  and  planting  a  yard  for  poultry, 
to  state  a  few  things  which  I  have  found  out: 

1 .  Fowls  cannot  be  kept  profitably  in  a  yard, 
altogether,  eveu  iu  small  numbers,  much  less 
can  800  bo  kept  on  half  an  acre  or  even  an  acre. 
One  hundred  can  be  kept  on  oue  acre  if  it  is 
divided,  SO  that  the  t  vo  yards  can  be  used 
alternately,  aud  one  be  plowed  up  or  harrowed 
over  and  sown  to  some  crop,  such  as  rye, 
wheat,  millet,  oats,  rape  or  turnips,  A  month’s 
growth  of  either  of  these  will  afford  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  food,  and  the  ground  will  be 
fresh  and  clean.  A  hundred  fowls  confined 
all  the  time  u]>on  one  acre  of  grass  laud,  will 
make  the  surface  perfectly  bare  and  keep  it 
so,  and  the  ground  will  lie  so  fouled  that  one 
cannot  set  a  foot  upon  it  without  treading  upon 
the  filth. 

2.  A  plantation  of  plum  or  cherry  or  dwarf 
pear  trees  may  be  made  in  a  poultry  yard 
with  advantage,  if  the  large  breeds  are  kept. 
Small  fowls  will  fly  up  into  the  young  trees 
and  break  down  the  branches.  Fowls  do  cer¬ 
tainly  have  some  good  effect  upon  plum  trees, 
as  the  trees  I  have  in  my  chicken  yard  are 
loaded  with  plums,  and  the  largest  number  of 
cureulios  1  have  ever  found  upon  them  by 
shaking,  was  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  fruit. 
Before  inclosing  these  trees  iu  the  yard  I  never 
saved  one  plum.  Fruit  trees  and  poultry  may 
be  grown  together  with  great  advantage. 

The  best  arrangement  is  to  have  one-acre 
yards.  If  several  flocks  are  kept,  this  is  easily 
done,  so  that  the  alternate  yards  may  be 
plowed  in  pairs  by  moving  the  intermediate 
fence.  The  galvanized  woven  wire  feuee,  in 
200-feet  lengths,  is  just  the  thing,  beiug  cheap, 
easily  put  up,  and  easily  taken  down  and  rolled 
up.  Four  lengths  inclose  one  acre.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  yards  and  houses  would  be  as 
follows: 
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Only  half  these  cross-fences  would  be  re¬ 


quired.  The  house  has  two  exits.  When  the 
yards  1, 1.  have  been  occupied  long  enough, 
and  2,  2,  are  ready,  the  fence  between  1,  1,  is 
removed,  and  put  lip  between  2.  2,  and  the 
fowls  are  returned  into  these,  while  1,  l,  )s 
plowed  up  aud  sown,  and  so  on,  changing 
yards  every  month  or  so.  This  provides  the 
fowls  with  everything  they  need— food,  exer¬ 
cise,  soft,  clean  ground,  aud  a  variety  of  nec¬ 
essary  food,  with  many  insects.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  obvious  certainty,  that  if  one  flock  of 
100  can  be  thus  kept  apon  one  acre  of  ground, 
10  flocks  of  100  each  can  be  kept  on  10  acres; 
because  the  conditions  are  precisely  alike  in 
all;  and  the  experience  of  many  poultry  men 
proves  that  one  flock  can  be  thus  kept.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  would  have  a  field  of  five  to  ID 
acres  at  the  back  of  the  yards,  if  possible,  aud 
give  each  flock  a  run  in  it. 
occasionally.  No  doubt  1,000 
Light  Brahmas  or  Plymouth 
Rocks  could  lie  kept  in  this 
way,  and  easily  make  a  profit 
of  $2  each  yearly.  To  do 
this  they  would  have  only  to 
produce  eggs  enough  to  pay 
for  100  pounds  of  corn  per 
head  yearly,  or  five  dozen  at 
20  eeuts:  aud  20  pounds  of 
chicks  at  10  cents,  or  10  pounds 
at  20  cents,  which  would  lie 
five  chicks  at  the  lower  price, 
or  2%  at  the  larger  price,  and 
I  have  reared  an  average  of 
eight  chicks,  weighing  40 
pounds,  which  sold  at  IS 
cents,  to  each  Light  Brahma 
hen,  and  it  can  be  douo  any  time  when  one 
has  learned  how. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Court- 
laudt  Street.  Now  York.— A  circular  of  “The 
Cream  of  the  Strawberries  for  1884,”  with  a 
colored  plate  of  the  Henderson,  lately  figured 
in  the  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  ok 
the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society  for  1888 
aud  1884.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  230 
pages,  containing  the  transactions  of  the  Hum¬ 
mer  and  Wiuter  meetings  together  with 
papers  and  discussions  at  the  same.  Sont  free 
to  all  members,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  8tate. 
G.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  the  Maynard  Bukkcii- 
loadi.no  Firearms;  also  reloading  appliances; 
also  diagrams  of  some  very  remarkable  tar¬ 
get  scores  made  with  the  Mayuurd  rifle  by 
different  personsat  differenttimes:  at  Walnut 
Hill,  18  consecutive  bulla-eyes  were  made  at 
200  yards,  off  hand,  with  this  gun.  This  cata¬ 
logue  is  by  the  Massachusetts  Arms  Co.,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 

Catalogue  of  Glink’h  Patent  Slate 
Roofing  Paint. — Slate  m unties,  Shelves,  etc. 
—A  pamphlet  of  some  50  pages,  telling  all 
about  this  paint,  and  how  to  use  it.  By  the 
Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


Tests  with  Corn  and  Ship-stuff  as 
Feed  for  Swine. — A  part  of  the  object  of 
the  experiments  at  the  Missouri  State  College, 
reported  by  Prof.  Sanborn  in  his  tenth  Bulle¬ 
tin,  from  which  we  quoted  in  a  late  Rural, 
was  to  sho  w  the  difference  iu  the  character  of 
the  meat  made  from  corn  aud  ship  stuff  sepa¬ 
rately,  He  found  that  the  corn  and  corn-meal- 
fed  pigs  dressed  82  pounds  of  mot|t  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  live  weight,  while  the  pigs 
eating  ship-stuff,  averaged  only  80.6  pounds ; 
but  the  meat  of  the  latter  contained  very 
much  less  fat  or  grease,  aud  was  much  more 
juicy,  and  of  better  flavor.  On  severing  the 
heads  of  the  corn-fattened  pigs,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  lean  could  be  seen,  while  iu  the  pigs 
fed  on  ship-stuff  it  was  much  more  abundant, 
aud  the  fiber  under  the  microscope  showed 
mucti  less  fat  intermixed  with  the  lean.  The 
Professor  believes  that  corn  as  an  exclusive 
article  of  diet,  is  detrimental  to  a  vigorous  aud 
healthy  muscular  development,  aud  that  it 
produces  pigs  very  subject  to  disease,  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  consumers  and  more  costly  than 
necessary.  He  thinks  that  feeders,  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  results  of  different 
foods,  can  easily  raise  pigs  that  will  give  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  most  desirable  parts 
of  meat  thau  we  now  secure.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  he  lielieves  swine  should  be  fed 
on  ship-stuff  alone ;  for  that  is  not  the  lesson 
he  wishes  to  teach,  but  that  a  proper  mixture 
of  the  different  foods  is  the  most  desirable. 
We  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all,  if 
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he  would  conduct  some  experiment  showing 
the  effect  of  breed  upon  the  growing  and 
fattening  capacity  of  swine. 


Small  Fruit  Talk.— We  gather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  from  the  Seventeenth  Report  of 
the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society.  The  yield  of 
strawberries  was  stated  at  from  50  to  200 
bushels  per  acre— rather  a  wide  range.  The 
fruit  dealers  of  Toledo,  Dayton,  and  other 
Ohio  cities,  buy  berries  in  bulk  by  dry  meas¬ 
ure,  and  sell  them  at  retail  by  wine  measure, 
thus  realizing  an  extra  profit  of  *1  per  bushel. 
We  should  think  this  a  very  satisfactory  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  the  dealer,  but  how  would  it  bo 
with  the  growers  and  consumers?  Mr.  Storrs 
said  the  Striped-barked  Maple  (Acer  striata) 
did  not  succeed  in  Ohio.  President  Ohmer 
said  blackberries  had  the  reputation  of  being 
tender  and  w  inter-killing,  when  the  fact  was, 
they  had  killed  themselves  hy  over  bearing, 
and  become  subject  to  the  yellow  rust.  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Campbell  recommended  a  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  common  soft  soap,  equal  parts, 
as  an  insecticide.  He  says  the  mixture  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  can  be  diluted  to  any  extent  with 
cold  water.  He  has  found  it  very  effective. 
Mr.  Cushman  says  the  Jucunda  is  yet  the 
great  market  berry  at  Cleveland.  It  is  grown 
there  west  of  the  city,  on  a  soil  composed  of 
three  feet  of  day  on  top  of  soapstone  rock. 
Mr.  Barrows  iusists  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
turn  his  farm  into  u  breeding  place  for  insects 
to  the  injury  of  his  neighbors’  crops.  It 
isunueigbborly,  unchristian,  and  ought  to  send 
a  man  to  the  penitentiary.  He  has  found 
that  a  single  pound  of  London-purple  in  a 
whole  barrel  of  land  pluster,  had  proved  de¬ 
structive  to  potato  beetles:  but,  of  course,  the 
niixiug  must  be  very  thorough.  He  has  found 
Hammond’s  slug  shot  destructive  to  potato 
bugs,  but  of  no  effect  upon  plant  lice.  Mr 
Jewett  recommends  carbolic  acid— two  drams 
to  three  gallons  of  water— as  a  remedy  for 
grape  rot. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  is  often  asked  the 
question:  “Are  there  any  polled  cattle  as 
good  milkers  as  those  with  horns  ?”  He  re¬ 
plies  in  the  Live  Stock  Journal  that  he  knows 
of  no  fact  or  physiological  reason  indicating 
that  horns  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
milk  secretion,  either  directly  or  indirectly  not¬ 
withstanding  that  many,  in  judging  of  cows 
from  external  indications,  make  the  horns  a 
promiuent  Item  in  makiug  up  their  judgment. 
There  area  few  dairies  of  polled  cows  scattered 
over  the  country,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  be 
knows,  are  fully  equal  to  those  composed  of 
cows  with  horns,  and  some  of  them,  notably 
the  dairies  owned  by  A.  W.  Cheever,  of  Shol 
donville.  Mass,,  the  able  editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  aud  L.  F.  Ross,  of  Iowa,  are 
superior,  and  rank  high  as  milkers.  Polled 
cattle,  in  ail  respects,  are  just  the  same  as 
those  of  other  breeds  not  specially  developed 
for  extra  achievements  in  some  particular  di¬ 
rection,  the  fact  of  horns  or  no  horns  having 
no  connection  with  their  other  qualities.  The 
polls  have  some  favorable  and  some  unfavora¬ 
ble  peculiarities,  but  it  Is  believed,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  sustaining  a  good  repu  tation 
as  milkers,  and  are  gradually  gaining  in  fa¬ 
vor  and  relative  numbers.  Horns  have  no  in¬ 
trinsic  merits.  They  are  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental,  except  from  the  force  of  habit; 
and,  as  they  are  in  some  respects  not  only 
a  nuisance,  but  troublesome  and  dangerous 
weapons,  doing  a  great  deal  of  wicked  work,  it 
is  not  strange  that  dairymen  should  tire  of 
them,  and  seek  for  cows  with  smooth  heads. 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

Cut  a  few  panicles  of  Hydrangea  panicu¬ 
late  grandillora  before  frost,  and  keep  them  in 
fresh  water.  They  will  last  a  long  time  . 

Are  you  tbiukiug  about  what  wheat  you 
should  sow  this  Fall?..... . . . . 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex.  Station  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  experiments 
potatoes  raised  from  large,  whole  seed,  ripened 
nine  days  earlier  than  those  from  seed  cut  to 
aingle  eyes . . . . 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Dysart  is  growing  115  acres  of  Timo¬ 
thy  for  seed,  and  that  he  sows  hal  f  a  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre  with  oats.  His  reason  for 
such  heavy  seeding  is  that  the  dense  lower 
growth  of  the  Timothy  smothers  the  weeds. 

|  We  should  think  it  would  crowd  the  oats  as 
well.... . 

Potatoes  are  rotting  in  many  places  and 
scabbing  badly  in  others . . . 

A.  K.  Whitney,  of  Franklin  Grove,  Ill., 
has  the  largest  apple  orchard  in  the  North'- 
west,  and  among  many  varieties  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Maiden  s  Blush,  Willow  Twig  and  Do- 
inine  have  paid  him  best . . 

The  New  York  Ex  Station,  from  its  own 
experience,  offers  a  list  of  the  best  of  certain 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Commencing  with  let¬ 
tuce,  a  variety  which  becomes  early  fit  for  use 
18  slow  in  running  to  seed,  which  retains  its 
enderness  and  sweetness  well,  and  forms  a 


large  and  compact  head,  is  the  Large  White 
Stone  Summer,  Quite  a  number  of  other  va¬ 
rieties  combine  these  qualities  in  scarcely  less 
degree,  such  as  All  the  Year  Round,  White 
Chavigny,  and  The  Deacon . 

Thk  Station  has  no  particular  pea  to  recom¬ 
mend  for  first  early-auy  one  of  the  “First-aud 
best  ’  strains.  Of  the  wrinkled  sorts,  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder  is  mentioned  first  ;  then  the 
Champion  of  England.  Among  the  best 
dwarfs  for  intermediate  picking,  Pride  of  the 
Market,  Stratagem  and  Market  Garden  are 
mentioned.  The  R,  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  test 
the  first  two  in  America,  and  the  Market  Gar¬ 
den  was  sent  out  in  the  last  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution.  For  a  late  pea,  MoLonu’s  Premier  is 
preferred  for  family  use,  as  it  yields  its  crop 
slowly.  The  Egyptian  Beet  is  mentioned  for 
both  early  and  late, . . 

Give  the  fowls  shade  during  these  sultry 
days  aud  keep  them  supplied  with  fresh  water, 
shells,  ground  bone  and  green  food.  Spray 
the  houses  with  kerosene  or  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion.  Spade  over  the  poultry  yard  often  and 
clean  out  the  houses  twice  a  week . 

Col.  Wilson  state's  that  in  California,  with 
a  drought  that  endures  all  Summer,  viues  in 
the  vineyard  will  ripen  80  pounds  of  grapes 
to  the  vine,  whereas  in  our  moist  climate 
many  a  man  kills  his  vines  with  kindness  by 
too  constant  watering.  The  preparation  or 
the  soil  is  the  first  element,  and  must  be 
adapted  to  the  crops.  Strawberries  aud  grass 
need  much  water . 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  says  the  lato  Hon. 
Benjamin  V.  French  tried  the  experiment  of 
burying  manure  15  inches  in  depth,  aud  never 
beard  from  it.  He  has  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  bettor  to  have  manure  fine  and  on 
the  surface,  and  applied  in  Autumn . 

Leandeii  Wktiikrkll,  during  the  late  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  quoted  a  remark  made  by  Prof.  Agassiz  at 
a  farmers’  meeting,  that  the  term  hybrid  is 
proporly  applied  only  to  the  intermixture  of 
two  species;  when  two  varieties  are  intermix¬ 
ed.  it  is  a  cross  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
using  words  with  exactness  and  accuracy 
That  U  right,  Mr.  Wetherell . 

Marshall  P,  Wilder  finds  no  raspberry 
perfectly  hardy  except  the  Turner.  If  he 
could  have  but  one  raspberry,  it  would  bo  the 
BouchettI  Blanc.  He  thinks  that  Dana’s 
Transparent  is  the  finest  white  currant,  and  is 
worth  cultivating  for  ornament . 

Tnic  Concord  Grape  was  exhibited  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
tAYl.  It  was  introduced  in  1854.  In  this  your 
the  Ian  holla,  Catawba.  Dinuu,  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific  and  Delaware  wore  the  only  good  grapes 
known,.., . . 

As  compared  with  some  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen,  the  tree  peddler  is  a  inau  of  merit, 
and  deserves  the  highest  considerations  being 
oft  sinned  against  by  these  very  same  nursery¬ 
men  and  made  their  scapegoat  to  bear  their 
sins.  So  says  a  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
No  doubt  there  Ls  truth  in  it . 

Lv  ery  dog  has  its  day.  TIib  ovurpraise  of 
new  varieties  is  one  of  those  dog* . 

The  Monarch  Potato  Digger  is  said  by  seve¬ 
ral  who  have  tried  it  to  bo  a  humbug . 

Never  apply  nitrate  of  soda  or  any  other 
very  soluble  form  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  in 
the  Fall . 

If  we  want  to  make  superphosphate  of  lime 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  bone,  we  shall 
fail;  but  if  we  put  water  first  aud  then  add 
sulphuric  acid,  we  shall  succeed . 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  reminds  the  readers  of 
the  Cultivator  that  if  hoes  are  kept  ground 
sharp  as  often  as  once  a  day,  they  will  be 
twice  as  effective,  work  twice  as  fast,  and  do 
better  work  as  compara-;  with  a  common,  dull 
implement.  The  grindstone  will  save  many 
dollars  in  labor,  and  be  the  means  of  giving 
better  crops.  Thorough  destruction  of  weeds 
will  save  a  great  deal  In  future  years . 

According  to  an  analysis  made  of  aspara¬ 
gus  by  Dr.  Goessman,  .50  per  cent,  of  the  ash 
is  potash.  Potash  should  prove  a  valuable 
fertilizer  for  asparagus  as  well  as  for  pota¬ 
toes,  the  ash  of  which  contaius  about  60  per 
cent,  of  potash . . . ... 

I  he  Now  York  State  apple  barrel,  otherwise 
known  as  the  “pony”  barrel,  has  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  New  A  ork  apple  dealers  and  exporters, 
been  a  serious  detriment  in  past  seasons  to  the 
Western  New  York  apple  growers,  says  the 
agricultural  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  World . 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  doee  not  believe  that 
scabby  potatoes  are  caused  by  wire-worms 
so  he  says  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  They 
are  very  fond  of  potatoes,  and  eat  through 
them  and  cause  rot.  He  has  seen  their  work 
repeatedly,  and  it  was  totally  different  from 
scab.  He  has  also  known  scabby  potatoes 
where  there  were  no  wire  worms.  He  is  not 
sure  that  insects  cause  scab.  He  rather  sus¬ 
pects  that  scab  results  from  fungous  attack. . . 


(Bucnjtu  Ijete. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— VI. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


I  remkmrer  hearing  au  American  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  had  been  but  throe  days  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  hold  forth  in  a  manner  that  might  have 
indicated  a  residence  of  a  quarter  of  a  centu¬ 
ry.  And  it  often  happens  that  travelers  judge 
of  an  entire  State  by  the  small  part  they  see 
of  it,  which,  in  most  eases,  is  an  unfair  as  well 
as  inadequate  judgment.  After  a  week’s  so¬ 
journ  at  Colorado  Springs — while  I  am  hard¬ 
ly  as  well  satisfied  with  ray  knowledge  of  the 
country  as  was  my  compatriot  with  his  of 
England— I  have  learned  something  that  may 
be  worth  the  telling  This  town,  to  begin 
with,  is  a  misnomer,  for  there  are  no  springs 
here,  the  springs  being  at  Manitou,  five  or  six 
miles  away,  aud  if  1  were  to  suggest  anything 
in  the  way  of  nomenclature,  it  would  be  that 
the  towns  make  an  exchunge  of  name !  How¬ 
ever,  the  matter  is  uot  much,  and  the  two 
places  are  in  a  way  so  interdependent,  that  who 
ever  visits  one  visits  the  other,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  term  “Colorado  Springs”  may  be  made  to 
cover  both.  This  town, as  indicated  in  my  letter 
of  week  before  last,  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and 
the  climatic  difference  between  thisand  Matii- 
tou,  is  that  the  latter  lies  encircled  by  the 
mountains,  many  of  the  houses,  cottages  and 
tents,  being  perched  on  the  mountain  sides, 
while  this  is  on  a  mesa,  or  table  land,  to  the 
east  of  the  mountains,  five  or  six  miles,  al¬ 
though  the  apparent  distance  is  not  over  one 
mile.  The  elevatiou  here  Is  fi,000  feet,  while 
that  at  Manitou  is  slightly  greater,  perhaps.’ 

The  springs  at  Manitou  are  six  or  seven  in 
number,  strongly  impregnated  with  medici¬ 
nal  properties,  chiefly  soda  and  iron.  In  two  of 
them,  the  water  boils  from  the  effervescence 
or  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  all,  the  waters  are 
deliciously  cold,  and,  to  my  taste,  very  pala¬ 
table.  There  is  a  fine  bath-house,  where  soda 
baths  are  given,  and  they  are  recommended 
for  rheumatism.  There  are  numerous  hotels, 
aud  all  the  arrangements  and  fixtures  for  a 
delightful  summer  resort,  of  which  the  great¬ 
est  are  the  callous  and  passes  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  into  which  you  may  enter,  os  you  like,  in 
carriage,  ou  horseback,  or  ou  foot.  A  rail 
road  is  being  built  to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak, 
which  is  over  8,000  feet  higher  than  the 
springs,  and  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  highest 
signal  service  station  in  the  world.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  until  the  timber  lino  is  reached,  are 
clothed  with  scrub  oaks  and  tall  pines,  not 
thickly  planted  so  as  to  form  a  forest,  but  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  for  agreeable  verdure  aud  Bhade. 
Down  the  callous,  or  gorges,  tumble  mountain 
streams  fed  by  the  molting  snows— cool,  clear, 
delicious.  From  these  streams  the  towns  of 
Manitou  aud  Colorado  Springs  are  supplied 
with  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
irrigation.  The  cartons  abound  in  wild  shrub¬ 
bery  and  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  I  saw  in 
Englomann’s  Canon,  out  of  which  leads  the 
Manitou  trail  to  Pike’s  Peak— the  shortest  of 
all  the  trails,  eleven  miles — a  shrub  that  grows 
along  Cayuga  Lake  in  New  York,  and  which 
is  called  "Nine-bark.”  It  blooms  therein  May, 

I  think;  it  was  in  bloom  here  early  in  July. 
[It  is  NeiUia  or  Hpinrn  opulifolia.— Eds.) 

On  accouut  of  the  altitude,  this  country  is 
considered  as  a  panacea,  in  a  way,  for  con¬ 
sumptives.  The  air  is  very  dry  and  very 
clear.  Every  day  since  I  came  here,  the  mer 
cury  has  risen  to  00  degrees  Fahrenheit  iu  the 
shade;  on  one  or  two,  to  04  degrees,  while  at 
night  the  highest  point  would  not  be  above  70 
degrees,  or  thereabouts.  At  all  events,  we  have 
slept  under  a  “comfortable,"  while  the  thinnest 
frock  at  mid-day  seemed  desirable.  But  the 
heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  the  evaporation  is 
so  rapid  that  there  is  little  or  no  perspiration. 
We  drove  from  Manitou  here  one  day  at 
about  six  o’clock  iuthe  P.  M.,  making  the  six 
miles  in  half  au  hour,  aud  not  a  hair  was  laid 
on  the  horses.  Only  in  Naples,  Italy,  have  I 
ever  seen  such  rapid  driving  as  here.  The 
roads,  all  unmade  as  they  are,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect,  the  gravelly  soil,  devoid  of 
water,  making  a  thoroughly  bard  and  drained 
road  bed.  Life  here  without  a  horse  would  be 
worthless.  Fine  horses  and  carriages  abound ; 
children  ride  the  tough  little  donkeys  which 
the  Mexicans  bring  here,  and  which  are  called 
Burros— the  girls  riding  astride  like  the  boys 
Women  use  the  side-saddle,  and  wear  the 
short  English  riding  habit  (many  English 
women  here)  and  ride  like  “mad”— go  like 
the  wind,  or  the  “cowboys”— the  wild  fellows 
who  tend  the  great  herds  of  cattle  on  the 
plains. 

The  town  has  no  business  beyond  such 
as  supplies  the  domestic  needs  of  the  people, 
aud  is  dependent  upon  the  money  brought 
into  it  by  tourists,  invalids,  and  the  rich 
ranchers  and  miners  who  make  their  homes 
here.  I  have  been  frequently  reminded  of  the 
description  a  lady  once  gave  me  of  the  place: 


“The people  live  here  absolutely  on  air;  for 
there  is  no  fruit,  and  the  food  is  so  badly 
cooked,  that  what  you  gain  in  breathing 
you  lose  in  eating.”  It  is  uot  so  had  ns  that 
now,  for  small  fruits  are  raised  hero  quite  as 
easily  as  in  the  East,  but  the  value  of  fruit  is 
not  appreciated  hy  the  keepers  of  hotels  and 
boarding  bousea.  At  each  of  the  three  meals 
various  courses  of  meats  are  served,  tough  aud 
greasy  for  the  most.  part,  and  all  sorts  of  made 
dishes,  that  the  eater  thereof  would  gladly 
exchange  for  one  good,  wholesome  viand.  Hot 
breads  and  pics  are  staple  articles  of  food.  I 
ordered  a  piece  of  gooseberry  pie  one  day,  ns 
the  least  of  several  evils,  and  upon  lifting  the 
crust,  1  counted  six  small  berries  I  And  one 
oning,  when  strawberries  were  served,  we 
wore  convulsed  with  laughter  to  see  about  a 
dozen  and  a  half  very  small  berries  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  dish.  The  strawberries  here  are 
good,  and  plentiful  at  25  cents  a  quart,  aud 
the  laddie  has  discovered  a  way  of  smuggling 
into  the  dining-room  his  own  supply. 

On  accouut  of  the  unsatisfactory  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  food,  persons  who  come  here  to  remain 
uny  length  of  time,  rent  cottages,  furnished, 
and  “keep  house,”  Servants’  wages  are  high, 
house  girls  who  enu  cook  being  paid  520  n. 
mouth.  There  are  very  few  colored  people 
here,  and  house  service  is  supplied  with  Swedes 
and  Hermans  largely.  These  girls  come  here, 
as  they  frankly  say,  to  earn  money,  aud  then 
intend  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Living 
is  uot  excessively  deor-not  any  dearer,  so  far 
as  hotel  life  is  concerned,  than  it  is  in  the  East. 
Brices  vary  from  #2  to  f-(  per  day.  The 
trouble  lies  in  the  bad  cooking  and  badly-se¬ 
lected  food.  Anaxiimiuder  says  that  wo  will 
“enjoy” just  such  meals  from  this  onto  the 
l’aclfic  coast.  The  water  and  the  milk  are 
good  aud  plentiful,  which  is  a  great  comfort, 
and  for  dessert  we  can  always  look  at  the 
mountain  and  driuk  in  a  long  whiff  of  airl 
1  his  climate  is  peculiarly  hard  on  women, 
as  the  high  altitude  accelerates  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  uervousuess  is  the  result,  which 
brlugs  in  its  truin  a  multitude  of  ills,  I  every¬ 
where  bear  men  talking,  in  the  most,  rapt  and 
enthusiastic  way,  about  the  country,  but 
women  not  so.  They  manage  to  express  some 
words  of  praise  about  the  climate,  but  they  do 
not  see  such  visions  Iu  cattle  raising  and  in 
rniniug  as  meu  do.  However,  I  think  all  the 
women  with  whom  1  talked  in  Kansas,  said 
they  liked  the  couutry,  and  those  who  had 
weak  lungs  Isdieved  that  their  lives  had  been 
prolonged  by  the  high,  dry  air  of  that  State 
The  hot  Hummers  are  there  debilitating,  and 
I  wus  told,  as  a  fact,  that  a  lady  hod  a  lien’s 
egg  hatched  in  her  pantry,  so  equable  was  the 
heat,  day  and  night,  for  at  least  21  days  of 
that  season. 

Every  whore  til  this  town  the  street*  are  bor¬ 
dered  with  tine  Cotton  wood  trees,  which  are 
fed  by  the  irrigating  ditches.  These  ditches 
have  boards  at  the  sides,  with  crosspieces  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  at  certain  hours  of  the 
-lay,  and  ou  certain  days  of  the  week,  the  dif 
feront  sections  of  the  town  are  irrigated.  Of 
course  there  must  he  an  incline  in  the  ground, 
to  best  insure  the  overflow  of  the  water,  ami 
in  watering  a  lawn,  for  example,  the  ditch 
must  extend  the  entire  length,  or  on  oue  side  of 
it.  The  hose  is  much  used.  The  plan  for  irri 
gating  gardens  is  much  the  same  as  that  for 
grain  fields,  there  must  be  furrows  aud  sub 
furrows  to  carry  the  water.  I  chatted  with  a 
lady  over  her  fence  one  day  while  Hhe  was 
planting  a  bed  with  foliage  plants,  which  she 
was  hoping  would  withstand  the  hot  sun.  Hhe 
said  that  in  this  soil  (lowers  need  water  six 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  soil  here, 
m  tliis  town,  requires,  for  both  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den,  heavy  manuring.  Raspberries  are  raised 
by  putting  the  eanes  down  in  Winter.  Grape* 
are  kept  cut  very  low.  Gooseberries  aud  cur- 
rant*  withstand  the  Winters  without  further 
protection  thau  manure  about  the  roots  Ap¬ 
ple  trees  thrive  if  kept  frozen  during  the 
Winter.  This  method  of  treatment  seems  to 
have  been  discovered  by  a  fanner  uot  far 
from  Carton  City.  Home  20  years  ago,  he 
planted  an  apple  orehurd,  to  the  amusement  of 
his  neighbors;  but  they  have  ioug  since  ceased 
to  laugh  at  him.  His  apples  are  famous 
throughout  the  Htato.  An  Eastern  woman 
tells  me  that  his  apples  are  the  most  delicious 
she  ever  ate.  Ho  keeps  his  trees  practically 
frozen  up  ’  in  Winter  by  occasional  irriga¬ 
tion.  If  they  bucome  dry,  the  buds  put  forth. 

The  plains,  or  rolling  prairie  rather,  about 
tins  town  are  clothed  in  a  delicate  green  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye — a  green  that  Is 
nearly  a  brown.  July  and  August  are  the 
rainy  months,  and  the  Buffalo  Grass  then 
looks  at  its  best.  There  has  been  much  talk 
of  sinking  artesian  wells  on  the  plains  for  irri¬ 
gating  them,  but  from  tbe  success  attending 
the  efforts  that  have  i>een  made,  not  much  re¬ 
liance  can  be  placed  iu  that  method.  There  is 
wheat  enough  raised  here  by  irrigation  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Htate,  and  the  quality  of  the  flour  is 
most  excellent.  I  am  told  that  flour  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  Minnesota. 

Companies  who  put  out  rrigating  ditches  of 
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various  lengths,  from  20  to  250  miles  in  length, 
and  affording  water  for  the  irrigation  of  from 
10,000  to  500, 000  acres  of  land,  furnish  water  to 
farmers  upon  various  conditions,  from  £1-00 
per  acre  upwards.  Sometimes  farmers  dig 
and  control  their  own  ditches.  Of  course  irri- 
galile  lauds  cannot  well  extend  for  more  than 
four  or  six  miles  hack  from  a  river,  and 
must  lie  lower  than  the  ditch,  or  “under 
the  ditch.”  Some  farmers  in  Kansas,  In  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  have  succeeded  admirably, 
and  have  fine  orchards,  good  crops  of  grain 
and  grass.  Oats  yield  Go  bushels;  coru,  40; 
Irhh  potatoes,  850  bushels  to  the  acre;  sweet 
potatoes,  375;  ouions,  450;  and  cabbages  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  beads  per  acre,  “some  of 
them  weighing  IS  pounds.”  The  laud  in  this 
valley  varies  In  price  from  the  Government 
rate,  #1.25  per  acre,  to  #10;  Colorado  farms 
“under  the  ditch’"  1  >eo  advertised  at  #10  per 
acre. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  farming  by 
irrigation— you  briug  tbe  “rain”  when  you 
want  it,  and  crops  are  not  ruined  for  lack  of 
it.  in  depending  upon  the  showers  from 
Heaven,  there  is  always  more  or  less  uncer¬ 
tainty,  while  water  from  the  ditch  is  a  toler 
ably" sure  thing.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  ma¬ 
laria  in  these  irrigable  lands. 

A  great  many  residents  in  Colorado  have 
come  hither  from  health  motives.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  high  altitude  is 
not  good  lor  everybody,  aud  persons  living  in 
one  require  more  frequent  change  than  those 
living  in  a  low  altitude.  livery  Htate  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantage*.  If  1  were  a 
youug  man  with  a  capital  of  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  1  am  tolerably  sure  that  I 
would  “go  West.”  But  with  u  family— wife 
and  little  children— and  no  money  to  speak 
of,  1  can  imagine  nothing  more  forlorn  than 
to  try  and  make  a  home  in  the  newer  West. 
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Canada. 

Spencehville,  Greenville  Co.,  Aug.  5.— 
Crops  in  this  county  look  fine.  Oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  going  to  be  over  an  average.  Potatoes 
are  a  tine  crop.  This  aud  oats  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  crops  of  this  section.  In  1882  we  shipped 
about  800,000  bushels  of  potatoes  from  this 
port.  Hay  is  a  light  crop,  owing  to  the  dry 

Spring.  ^  B-  J- 

Stkomnk.sk,  Monk  Co.,  Out.,  August  5. — 
We  had  a  cold,  backward  Spring,  and  a  cold 
Summer.  Rain  almost  every  day  for  tbe  past 
ten  days.  Fall  wheat,  an  average;  spring 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  extra-good.  -Grass 
was  a  heavy  crop.  A-  m. 

Illinois. 

Highland,  Madison  Co.,  August  2. — The 
weather  has  not  been  favorable  to  farmers 
this  season.  Spring  was  very  wet  and  cold 
and  fully  one  month  later  than  it;  is  generally. 
Wheat  was  damaged  to  a  great  extent  by  wet 
weather  early  in  June.  Mine  turned  out  1G 
bushels  to  the  acre,  ou  new  land.  Oats  are 
very  good;  bay  also;  but  apples  are  scarce. 
Corn  is  nice,  but  small.  a.  z. 

ltllehlcnn. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  Aug.  3. — May  rather 
cool  aud  frosty.  Early  potatoes  were  cut 
down  by  frost  iu  some  places  about  May  27, 
but  came  ou  again.  The  frost  did  not  mate¬ 
rially  damage  the  fruit.  June  hot,  with  plenty 
of  ruin.  Corn  got,  a  good  start  u,>  to  July  1, 
where  not  molested  by  worms;  bat  most  of 
the  corn  planted  on  sod  has  been  Injured  by 
cut-worms  so  that  there  will  not  be  half  a 
crop.  July  cool  and  dry;  corn  stood  almost 
still  for  three  week*.  Wheat  harvest  began 
about  July  2,  and  the  crop  was  all  secured  iu 
excellent  condition  and  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  heaviest  berry  for  several  years;  it 
will  probably  average  18  bushels  per  acre. 
Hay  was  nil  secured  in  tine  order,  aud  it  was 
over  an  average,  crop  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Oats  badly  injured  by  drought— not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Early  potatoes  not  half 
a  crop.  The  late  l’aius  and  hot  weather  for  a 
few  days  back  have  given  coru  a  tine  impetus, 
but  it  is  a  week  behind  w  hat  it  should  be. 
Raspberries  damaged  badly  by  the  drought. 
Blackberries  not  more  tbau  half  a  crop.  Cher¬ 
ries  a  full  crop.  Apples  a  fair  crop.  Potato- 

bugs  a  full  crop.  McI- 

New  York. 

Scotia,  Schenectady  Co.,  July  18.—  I’he  rye 
and  bay  harvest  is  about  completed  in  this 
section.  Rye  is  an  average  crop,  but  hay  is 
very  light.  W heat  is  not  raised  to  auy  extent. 
Corn  and  oats  are  looking  liuo.  Oats  are  just 
beginning  to  turn.  M any  farmers  are  thrash 
iug  aud  marketing  their  rye  crop.  Rye  75 
cents;  aud  straw',  $L2  per  ton.  e.  e.  h 

Naples,  Ontario  Co.,  August  0. — We  are 
having  too  much  rain  at  present  for  farmers 
to  f.et  the  grain  into  the  barns  in  good 
shape.  In  some  places  wheat  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  wet 
weather.  Thrashing  has  just  commenced 
with  a  good  yield  of  wheat.  Potatoes  are  not 
yielding  very  well  as  far  as  beard  from.  I 


planted  a  piece  of  late  potatoes  in  June,  and 
there  is  not  a  bug  ou  them.  c.  F. 

I’unuHyl  vanla. 

Ariel.  Wayne  Co.,  August  11. — When  I 
last  wrote,  on  June  23d.  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  damaging  drought  ;  but  shortly  after 
wards  the  weather  changed,  atui  we  have  had 
the  other  extreme :  so  much  so,  that  through 
harvesting  of  grain  we  have  lost,  heavily.  It 
has  been  next,  to  impossible  to  house  our  grain 
(rye  and  wheat)  without  having  it,  sprout;  in 
many  cases,  we  had  to  unbind  it  and  spread  it 
out  to  get  it  in  order,  and  then  could  not  cal¬ 
culate  on  24  hours  of  clear  weather.  The 
rain  storms  have  been  accompanied  by  heavy 
winds,  lightning,  etc  ;  a  number  of  barns 
hure  been  blown  down.  On  July  23d,  there 
was  one  of  the  must,  destructive  winds,  accom¬ 
panied  by  nun,  that  has  ever  passed  over  this 
section.  It  blew  down  several  barns  in  Wy¬ 
oming  County,  scattering  the  grain  tbut  was 
in  the  shock.  But  the  rains,  although  exces¬ 
sive,  have  given  us  au  exceptionally  good 
prospect  for  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  and  aftermath.  In  fact,  crops  never 
looked  more  promising  at  this  date.  Apples 
(ato>ut  all  the  fruit  tbe  frost  left  us)  are  fine  in 
size  but  few  in  numbers.  P.  w. 

Natrona,  Allegheny  Co  ,  August?.— Crops 
are  short  here,  as  we  had  about  a  month  of 
very  dry  weather  when  spring  crops  should 
have  bad  rain.  Wheat  is  well  filled,  but  thin 
on  the  ground.  Harvest  nearly  all  over. 
Fruit  scarce;  apples  a  medium  crop.  Wheat, 
?1 ;  potatoes,  80  cents;  oats,  45  cents;  rye,  56 

cents.  s-  s<  F- 

Virginia. 

FakMVILLK,  Prince  Edward  Co..  August  5. 
—We  are  having  fine  growing  weather,  with 
plenty  of  rain.  Corn  and  tobacco  looking 
splendid  Oat  crop  generally  a  failure,  except 
winter  oats  sowed  last  Fall.  TV  heat  thrashing 
out  badly,  yielding  only  fromflveto  10  for  one 
sowed,  aud  the  low  price  at,  which  it  is  selling 
makes  the  farmers  blue,  w.  D, 

Wisconsin. 

Saokville,  Ozaukee  Co.,  August  6. — Grass 
was  very  heavy;  all  saved  in  good  order — 
never  totter.  Harvest  weather  so  far  has 
been  very  wet,  and  potatoes  are  rotting  badly 
on  low  ground,  w.  b.  m. 
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i  Every  query  mast  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address!  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  In 
onr  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.l 


Canada, 

SpknCEKVILLK,  Greenville  Co.,  Aug.  5.— 
My  Champion  Oats,  sowed  on  May  10,  are  in 
full  head;  they  are  four  feet  in  bight,  aud  very 
rank.  The  Rural  Union  Corn  is  about  12  feet 
high,  aud  is  forming  cars.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  Pea  is  ripe;  I  thiuk  it  a  good  variety 
for  this  sect  ion.  The  fact  that  it  ripens  early, 
gives  it  a  chance  to  miss  mildew.  The  Rural 
tomatoes  were  frozen  by  the  May  frost.  Tbe 
Garden  Treasures  are  in  bloom,  aud  look 
splendid.  R-  J- 

Stomnkhs,  Monk  Co.,  Out  —  The  R.  N.-Y, 
Corn  is  about  seven  feet  high;  just  beginning 
to  tHssel.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Pea,  sown  May  3,  was 
ripe  in  70  days,  aud  lit  to  eat  in  55  days.  I 
think  it  a  great  acquisition.  The  Rural  to 
limtoes  are  fine;  the  Rural  oats  rather  late. 

A.  M. 

Maryland. 

Catonsvilijs,  Baltimore  Co.,  Aug.  10.— I 
planted  my  Rural  New-Yorker  Peas  May  l.and 
on  June  20  harvested  them,  so  that  there  was  a 
period  >>f  only  51  days  from  time  of  planting  to 
t  he  day  they  were  harvested,  dead  ripe.  The 
Horsford’s  Market  Pea,  planted  on  the  same 
day.  was  just  begiuuiug  to  form  pods  wheu  1 
harvested  tbe  others.  P.  B.  c. 

Michigan. 

Clearwater,  Kalkaska  Co..  Aug.  2  —  My 
Rural  seeds  are  all  doing  splendidly.  The  corn 
was  planted  rather  late,  but  it  is  growing 
finely— five  feet  high  and  tasseliugout.  Crops 
are  generally  good  here  except  bay,  which  is 

rather  light.  N- 

New  York. 

Naples,  Ontario  Co.,  Aug.  9.— The  Rural 
Union  Coi  n  is  looking  nice;  it  is  a  rank  grow 
er,  and  promises  big  results.  1  like  it  very 
much  indeed,  The  Rural  Oats  did  not  do  well. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Market  Garden  Peas  are 
good,  and  gave  a  large  yield.  f.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co.— The  Rural  peas  are  al¬ 
ready  gathered;  the  oats  are  looking  splendid, 
while  the  corn  is  just  in  the  silk.  It  is  a  little 
later  than  our  regular  field  corn,  but  with  our 
usual  season,  it  will  pull  through.  1  think  the 
Rural's  trial  of  seeds  with  the  Free  Distribu 
tiou  is  the  best  thing  for  the  farmers  that  bus 
ever  been  tried.  The  seeds  received  this  year 
were  worth  fully  the  subscription  price  of  the 
paper.  Succoss  to  the  Rural!  P.  tv. 

Wisconsin. 

Saukvili.e,  Ozaukee  Co. — The  Rural  Coru 
and  peas  have  done  well  so  far.  1  shall  have 
peas  enough  to  plaut  a  nice  piece  next  year; 
aud  if  there  is  no  early  frost,  I  will  have  a 
nice  crop  of  Rural  corn.  'V.  B.  M 


spavins:  oombaclt’s  balsam:  big  head. 

H.  S.  C.,  Harold,  Dakota.— What,  is  the 
nature  of  spavin;  can  it  be  cured,  and  bow? 

2.  Is  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  by  the  advertisers?  3.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  one  side  of  my  horse’s  face  com¬ 
menced  to  swell,  and  continued  to  swell  more 
aud  more  for  about  10  days,  when  It  broke  in 
several  places  and  discharged  a  stringy  sub¬ 
stance.  which  emitted  such  a  disagreeable 
odor  that  one  could  scarcely  go  near  the  horse. 
Alter  two  or  three  days,  1  cleaned  It  out,  re¬ 
moving  a  pint  or  more  of  the  stringy  sub¬ 
stance,  since  which  time  it  has  healed  up;  but 
the  horse  commenced  getting  poor  from  the 
first,  and  does  not  seem  to  gain  again.  What 
was  the  matter,  and  what  can  I  do  for  him 
now  l 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  HENRY  STEWART. 

I.  A  spavin  varies  greatly  in  its  character. 

An  occult  spavin  is  ulceration  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  covering  of  the  bones  of  the 
joint,  and  is  consequently  intensely  painful. 

It  partakes  of  the  character  of  tbe  well  known 
navicular  disease,  so  called,  or  ulceration  of 
tbe  bones  or  the  joint  of  the  root,  and  is  due 
to  similar  causes,  viz  ,  concussions  and  jars. 

It  is  obvious  that  horses  of  peculiar  form  of 
limb,  wanting  In  elasticity  and  coarse-boned, 
and  that  are  roughly  used  and  travel  on  rough 
roads,  will  sutler  moro  from  these  effects  than 
others.  Bone  spavin  consists  of  inflammation 
of  the  outer  part  of  the  joint,  which  spreads 
on  the  inside  of  the  hock.  New  bony  mutter 
is  formed,  which  appears  as  a  hard  swelling, 
and  iu  course  of  time  the  head  of  the  shank 
bone  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  some  cases 
the  whole  joint,  is  overgrown  aud  united  (an- 
chylosed)  and  all  movement  of  the  joint  is 
prevented.  When  this  happens,  the  lameness 
existing  with  this  disease  disappears,  because 
the  movement  only,  produces  pain.  Bogspavin 
consists  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem¬ 
brane  ami  excessive  secretion  of  the  synovial 
fluid,  which  lubricate*  the  joint.  This  col¬ 
lects  in  the  joint  and  forms  a  sol  t,  puffy  sw  ell¬ 
ing.  When  by  pressure  this  can  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  joints  and  appear  on  the 
other  side,  it.  is  called  thorough -pin.  All  kinds 
of  spavin  are  thus  caused  by  the  same  in¬ 
flammation,  but  the  difference  of  locality 
and  development,  varies  the  form  of  each. 
All  may  be  cured  by  proper  treatment;  but 
the  lion y  growth,  resulting  from  bone  spavin, 
is,  of  course,  irremovable,  aud  is  a  permanent 
blemish.  The  treatment  is,  first,  to  remove 
the  inflammation  by  the  use  of  cold  applica¬ 
tions — water,  ice,  solutions  of  nitre,  or  soap 
liniment ,  with  ether.  After  this  has  been  done, 
the  Irritation  is  removed  by  blisters  or  strong 
liniment.  2.  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  isau 
excellent  application  for  all  these  kiuds  of 
spavins;  it  cannot,  do  impossibilities,  such  as 
to  remove  the  permanent  enlargement  of  a 
bone  spavin;  but,  if  rightly  applied,  it  will  re¬ 
move  the  lameness,  and  if  used  in  time,  will 
prevent.  1  he  formation  of  tbo  diseased  tone. 
From  personal  acquaintance  with  this  excel 
lent  preparation,  I  can  say  all  this  of  it.  3. 
The  horse  is  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
the  bones  of  the  head,  known  as  "big  bead.’i 
This  soon  results  in  ulceration  aud  decay  of 
the  bone,  which  is  incurable.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  slow  ami  intermittent,  but  is  in¬ 
variably  fatal.  Tbe  sure*  indication  of  it  is 
the  intolerable  fetor  of  the  discharge,  which 
accompanies  all  necrosis  or  decay  of  bony  sub¬ 
stance.  The  fi  ual  result  may-  to  postponed  for 
some  time  by  good  treatment,  such  as  the 
long-continued  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  iu 
one  ounce  doses,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  as  dram 
doses  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  gentian  root 
powdered.  The  discharge  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  uutil  healing  takes  place,  by  the  use  of 
injections  of  pyi\>ligneous  acid  diluted  with 
four  times  as  much  water;  and  the  opeuiug 
should  not  be  closed  up  uutil  all  discharge 
ceases.  In  this  case  the  diseased  part  will  pro¬ 
bably  swell  again  ami  break  aud  discharge;  if 
this  happens,  the  swelling  should  he  opeued 
aud  the  above-named  injection  used;  the  hy¬ 
posulphite,  iron  aud  geutiau  should  be  given 
at  once,  and  continued  for  two  or  three 
mouths. 

OPTHALMI A  IN  PIGS. 

E.  S.,  Blair,  Neb.— About  June  1,  35  pigs 
came  on  a  wheat  straw  stack.  When  about 
two  weeks  old,  they  were  all  fouud  to  to  nearly 
blind.  They  were  carried  to  the  hog  sheds 
aud  put  with  the  other  pigs— about  100  iu  num¬ 


ber.  All  were  very  soon  afflicted  with  the 
blindness,  aud  since  then  about  100  have  died 
and  all  will  die,  or  prove  worthless.  What  is 
the  disease,  and  bow  should  it  be  treated; 
Some  of  the  yearling  hogs  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  are  taken  blind,  and  their 
eyeballs  burst  open,  death  following. 

A  ns. —This  disease  results  in  ulceration  of 
the  eye,  with  rupture  of  the  membrane  an.l 
loss  of  its  contents.  The  only  remedy  is  at 
once  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  sound  ani¬ 
mals;  to  give  the  latter  a  strong  dose  of  Epsom 
salts — two  to  four  ounces — followed  by  half, 
dram  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash,  daily,  for  a 
large  pig,  and  half  as  much  for  smaller  ones. 
The  eyes  should  be  treated  twice  a  day  by 
Injecting  into  them  a  teaspoouful  of  a  solution 
of  oue  dram  of  sulphate  ot  zinc  and  five 
grains  of  morphia  in  a  piDt  of  water.  The 
quantity  can  to  easily  graduated  by  using  a 
glass  syringe  provided  with  a  rubber  air  ball 
at  the  top  of  it,  and  by  pressure  on  this  tin- 
liquid  is  squirted  into  t  he  eye.  The  same  medi¬ 
cine  should  he  given  to  the  sick  animals.  This 
disease  was  purulent  and  contagious  opthal- 
mia,  probably  (and  doubtless)  originating 
from  injury  to  the  eyes  by  the  chaff  or  beards 
of  tbe  straw,  or  by  both.  This  effect  of  w  heat 
or  barley  straw  has  been  noticed  among  sheep 
as  well  as  pigs,  although  pigs  are  more  subject 
to  it  because  of  their  habit  of  burrowing  iuto 
the  straw.  In  this  case,  there  is  ft  sufficient 
cause.  But  the  other  case  mentioned  may- 
cast  a  doubt  about  this  explanation,  aud  may 
indicate  that  a  more  serious  cause  is  at  work, 
viz.,  epizootic  optbaliuia,  which  attacks  ani 
mals  generally  in  a  locality  and  without  any 
apparent  cause,  and  spreads  by  contagion,  or 
because  the  conditions  favorable  to  it  are 
everywhere  prevalent. 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES. 

B.  F.  IV. ,  Raleigh,  N.  O.— 1.  I  send  you  a 
number  of  grape  berries;  some  appear  to  to 
injured  by  the  curculio,  others  have  their 
stems  dried  up,  leaving  the  berries  to  shrivel 
and  dry,  or  fall  off.  The  vines  appear  to  to 
healthy,  though  w-e  have  had  wet,  unfavora 
ble  weather  for  about  a  month.  Every  va 
riety  1  have,  except  the  Duchess,  is  a  fleeted 
more  or  less,  while  Diana  and  Isabella  have 
lost  much  fruit;  what  is  the  trouble?  2. 
What  is  the  usuul  price  of  strawberries  iu 
May;  raspberries  iu  June;  blackberries  in 
July,  aud  grapes  iu  August?  Would  it  pay  to 
grow  them  here  for  Northern  markets?  8.  Is 
it  true  that  a  hill-side  sloping  west  is  an  un 
favorable  location  for  grapes,  and  if  so,  why? 

Ans.— 1.  The  berries  sent  were  affected  with 
the  soft  rot;  there  was  mildew  also  on  the 
stems  or  peduncles,  aud  this  is  what  causes 
them  to  dry  up.  This  ailment  is  very  preva 
lent  aud  destructive  in  some  places  and  sea 
sons,  especially  such  us  are  wet  and  hot,  and 
these  are  just  the  conditions  you  have  had.  2. 
All  berries  and  grapes  vary  so  much  in  prices 
that  it  is  difficult  to  name  the  “usual  price.” 
Our  market  columns  give  the  usual  prices, 
aud  whether  it  would  puy  to  grow  them  for 
Northern  markets  would  depend  much  upon 
the  cost  aud  time  of  transportation,  aud  on 
these  points  our  friend  should  be  better  posted 
than  we.  3.  The  objection  urged  to  such  an 
exposure,  is  thut  the  morning  sun  does  not 
reach  the  plants,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  much 
more  promotive  of  healthy  growth  than  that 
of  the  afternoon;  and  yet,  in  many  places,  no¬ 
tably  at  Vine  Valley,  Canandaigua  Lake  re¬ 
gion,  N.  Y.,  the  finest,  earliest  and  best 
grapes  are  grown  on  hills  sloping  very  steeply 
to  the  west,  and  the  fruit  grown  here  is  froth 
10  days  to  two  w-eeks  earlier  thau  that  ou 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  facing  east.  T he 
only  sure  way  is  to  experiment. 

DEATH  TO  THE  KKA  WEEVIL: — GRASSES  FOR 
A  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  ETC. 

.7  E.  O.,  Putnam,  Of.— 1.  What  will  keep 
the  bugs  out  of  my  seed  peas?  2.  1  have  a 
field  iu  corn,  which  1  intend  sowing  to  grass 
next  Spring  for  pasture;  what  kind  of  grass  is 
best,  aud  how  much  per  acre  for  permanent 
pasture?  8.  Is  Orchard  Grass  desirable  as  a 
pasture  grass?  4.  1  have  au  Arbor-vibe 
hedge,  aud  i  want  something  cheap,  good 
looking  aud  effectual  to  protect  the  hedge  ami 
keep  the  fowls  from  getting  through;  what  is 
it? 

Ans.— 1 .  The  pea  weevil  cannot  be  kept  out ; 
he  is  there  already;  but  be  cau  to  killed  in 
his  hole  by  putting  the  peas  into  a  box  or  any 
other  vessel  that  cau  to  made  air-tight;  pour 
in  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbou,  say  a 
teaspoonful  to  tbe  bushel;  close  the  vessel 
tightly.  The  bisulphide  is  a  deadly  poison 
and  inflammable,  and  so  must  be  carefully 
handled.  2.  Use  L0  pounds  of  Red  Clover,  five 
poundsof  Timothy,  five  pounds  of  Red  Top,  and 
three  pounds  of  Aliske  per  acre.  3.  Orchard 
Grass  is  a  coarse,  quick  growing  grass,  and  if 
not  kept  eaten  extremely  close,  it  is  worthless 
for  pasture,  ami  it  eanuot  be  induced  to  make 
a  good  turf,  as  it  grows  iu  tutts.  4.  Use  the 
wire-mesh  cloth,  two  or  more  feet  wide,  for 
the  bottom,  aud  put  oue  or  more  barbed  wires 
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on  top,  thus  securing  a  neat  and  effectual 
fence. 

GOITRE  IN  A  BULL. 

R.  R.,  Anurrly,  Onl.,  Canada. — How  should 
1  treat  my  valuable  young  Durham  bull,  which 
has  a  hard  lump, about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg. 
under  the  chin,  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
jaw?  When  I  first  noticed  it.  early  in  Spring, 
it  was  very  small,  and  as  the  animal  was  very 
thin.  I  thought  this  growth  might  disappear, 
when  be  should  he  restored  to  a  normal  con¬ 
dition:  but  he  is  still  very  lean.  I  have  fed 
him  regularly,  three  times  a  day,  four  pints  of 
chopped  oats,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  bran, 
and  in  addition  what  hay  he  would  eat,  my 
object  being  not  to  over-feed,  but  to  produce 
a  full,  natural  development.  The  lump  is 
under  the  skin,  movable,  and  does  not  seem 
sore.  His  present  age  is  18  months.  His  ap¬ 
petite  is  good. 

Ans. — This  is  a  constitutional  disease  of  the 
character  of  goitre,  and  probably  a  form  of 
it.  It  consists  of  an  enlargement  of  the  gland, 
and  is  decidedly  hereditary,  so  that  the  bull 
may  not,  l>e  a  safe  animal  for  breeding.  The 
tumor  should  be  rubbed  with  iodine  ointment 
daily,  a  piece  as  lurge  as  a  bean  beiug  used, 
and  one  dra  n  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  should 
be  given  daily.  This  treatment  is  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  for  two  or  three  months.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  condition  from  which  this 
disease  results  may  be  due  to  fusufficieut  feed¬ 
ing  nud  poverty  of  blood.  The  present  feed 
ing  is  sufficient,  audit  might  be  helped  by  the 
use  of  a  dram  of  powered  gentiuu  root  and 
half  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  irou  given  daily. 

AN  INSUFFICIENTLY-FED  CALK. 

G.  A.  R.,  Rock  Valley,  Iowa.— A  two- 
months-old  calf  was  allowed  for  the  first 
month  to  run  with  its  mother,  a  two-year  old 
heifer,  and  then  it  seemed  to  be  doing  well; 
then  the  joints  of  its  legs  began  to  swell,  and 
it  could  get  up  ouly  with  great  difficulty  It 
was  then  brought  to  the  house,  and  its  mother’s 
milk,  supplemented  with  boiled  flax-seed  and 
lard,  was  given  it.  There  was  a  temporary 
improvement,  and  it  was  taken  from  its 
mother,  and  fed  butter  milk  and  sour  milk 
from  a  bottle.  The  stiffness  continues;  it 
uses  its  hind  legs  like  sticks,  and  walks  on  its 
toes  when  led;  otherwise  it  lies  down  all  the 
time.  It  nibbles  oats  occasionally ;  how  should 
it  be  treated? 

Ans.— For  so  young  a  calf  the  feed  giveu 
now.  and  since  the  first  month,  is  quite  insuf¬ 
ficient.  It  is  probable  that  t  he  mother's  milk 
was  not  su  file  tent,  and  the  calf  suffered  from 
weakness.  That  seems  to  he  the  trouble  now, 
f  lu-  food  not  being  sufficiently  digestible  and 
nutritious  for  so  young  an  animal.  It  would 
probably  soon  recover  if  fed  with  eight  quarts 
of  warm,  sweet  skim-milk  daily,  and  a  few 
oats  scalded,  but  given  cold.  It  Is  not  at  all 
probable  that  any  medicine  would  help  it, 
good  food  nud  nursing  being  all  that  are  re¬ 
quired. 

FLOWER  QUERIES. 

A.  E.  R. ,  Hillsboro ,  Ohio. — 1.  My  cauua 
is  planted  in  good  garden  soil,  but  grows  very 
little:  why?  2.  Why  do  the  leaves  on  my 
Ernest  Lautb  Geranium  turn  white  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  bloom?  It  is  planted  in  good 
garden  soil.  3.  Will  a  tuberose  bulb  that  was 
old  enough  to  bloom  this  year,  but  did  not 
because  of  improper  care,  bloom  next  year? 

4.  How  should  cauna  roots  uud  tuberose  bulbs 
be  cared  for  through  the  Winter? 

Ans.— 1.  Either  the  root  was  imperfect, 
the  plant  has  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture] 
or  some  auirnul  or  insect  is  at  work  on  it.  2. 

It,  blooms  too  freely.  Some  pelargoniums  kill 
themselves  by  blooming  too  treely.  3.  The 
flower  spike  is  inclosed  in  the  bulb  of  the  tube¬ 
rose,  and  pushes  out  under  proper  care  when 
the  bulb  is  mature.  It  is  easily  injured  by 
cold,  and  will  not  bloom  if  exposed  to  a  low 
temperature;  the  bulb  will  theu  expend  its 
strength  in  the  formation  of  new  bulbs.  If 
your  tuberose  semis  up  a  fiower  stalk  next 
season,  pinch  off  all  small  bulbs;  it  it  does 
not,  let  the  bulbs  grow  and  look  to  them, 
wheu  mature,  for  flowers.  4.  Gannas  and  tube¬ 
roses  should  be  taken  up  in  the  Fall,  dried  off 
and  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place  through  the 
Winter. 

THE  8PINBD  SOLDIER  BUG. 

D.  A.  J.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  for  a 
name  a  parasite  found  on  potato  beetles. 

Ans.— It  is  the  common  Spined  Soldier  Bug 
(Arma  spiuosa.  Dallas.)  It  abounds  all  over 
the  country  and  feeds  upon  the  larvae  of  many 
injurious  insects.  It  is  especially  fond  of  the 
larva?  of  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle.  Its  eggs 
are  minute,  bronze-colored,  caldron-shaped 
objects,  each  with  a  convex  lid  surrounded  by 
15  or  Jfi  white  spines.  They  are  placed  side 
by  side  iu  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more  upon 
leaves  or  other  objects,  and  are  much  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  hymenopterous  parasites. 
ll»e  young  larvtc  are  black  with  red  spots; 
the  full-grown  larva?  are  black  with  red  ami 
yellow  mar U mgs,  especially  on  the  hind  body, 


and  the  full-grown  insect  is  of  a  dirty  ochre 
yellow  color.  It  is  a  very  voracious  insect, 
and  consumes  a  great  many  potato  bugs  in 
the  course  of  its  growth. 


Miscellaneous. 


•S'.  S’.  C ,  Bingham  Center,  Pa. — 1.  My  cows 
have  a  sort,  of  white  scab  around  their  eyes 
and  on  their  neck  nud  sides,  and  when  rub¬ 
bed  off,  the  places  bleed.  What  is  it.  and 
what  will  cure  it?  2.  Is  winter  barley  a  prof¬ 
itable  crop?  3  Can  water  in*  pumped  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  rods  up  hill,  nud  what  pipe 
should  be  used?  4.  1  am  testing  White  Eli 
pliant  and  White  Star  Potatoes  to  see  which 
will  keep  the  longer.  Would  the  Rural 
like  specimens  at  the  end  of  the  trial  ?  5.  1  am 
testing  10  kinds  of  potatoes;  shall  I  send  you 
results?  6.  When  shall  I  sow  winter  rye,  and 
how  prepare  the  ground?  7.  Will  new  ground 
uow  growing  a  crop  of  peas,  be  a  good  place 
for  wheat? 

Ans.— 1.  The  cows  are  troubled  with  the 
rnauge.  we  think.  Wash  them  thoroughly 
with  soap-suds  and  a  coarse  cloth,  uud  as  soon 
as  dry  apply  Little’s  or  Lawford’s  Sheep  Dip 
diluted  with  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  Dip, 
or  apply  crude  petroleum  and  lard  oil,  half 
and  half,  rnbhiug  it  in  well  with  a  stiff  brush. 
2.  We  have  seeu  very  large  crops  of  winter 
barley  but  it  is  too  tender  to  be  depended  upou 
so  far  north.  3  Whut  do  you  mean — by  a 
suction,  or  force  pump?  Water  can  lie  lifted  by 
suctiou  33J£  feet  on  a  fine  day  at  the  sea  level; 
on  wet.  foggy  ilavs  and  at  higher  elevations] 
the  atmospheric  pressure— the  force  that  lifts 
the  water  iu  the  exhausted  pipe— is  less,  and 
consequently  the  bight  to  which  the  water 
can  be  lifted,  will  also  be  less.  On  the  cle 
vated  table  lauds  of  the  West  the  best  suction 
pump  cannot  raise  water  over  18  to  20  feet. 
If  the  pump  Is  attached  to  the  eud  of  a  pipe 
the  other  end  of  which  rests  iu  the  water  in  a 
well  six  rods  away,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
attempt  to  “suck”  the  water  from  a  depth  of 
over  18  to  20  feet,  as  the  friction  of  the  fluid 
in  the  pipe  would  add  to  the  difficulty,  even  if 
the  pipe  extended  horizontally.  If  a  force- 
pump  stationed  near  the  well  is  used,  water 
can  be  elevated  t  >  any  reasonable  bight,  pro¬ 
vided  the  pump  and  the  pipe  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  pressure,  which  will  be  It 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  for  every  33  V  feet 
in  perpendicular  elevation.  Use  only  the  best 
pipe,  plain  or  galvanized  wrought  irou,  and 
bo  very  sure  the  couplings  art.  air  tight.  4. 
It  would  hardly  pay.  5.  Send  us  a  careful, 
report.  I).  At  the  same  time  as,  or  a  little 
later  than  winter  wheat.  Prepare  the  grouud 
iu  the  same  way.  7.  Yes,  plow  well  as  soon 
as  the  peas  are  off,  and  harrow  and  cultivate; 
the  proper  way  to  prepare  ground  for  winter 
grain,  is  to  have  it  mellow  on  top  and  firm 
below;  but  rich  all  through. 

Inquirer.  Delaware,  Ohio.— 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  keeping  tender  and  half  hardy 
roses  in  Central  Ohio?  3,  Will  seed  saved 
from  single  stocks  produce  double  flowers?  8. 
In  taking  buds  for  rose  budding,  should  old  or 
new  wood  be  used,  and  should  the  wood  be 
removed  from  the  hud?  1.  Will  seed  saved 
from  fringed  or  variegated  petunias  produce 
the  same  again?  5.  How  can  pansies  be  win¬ 
tered  in  a  bed?  ♦>  Why  should  the  Big  Bob 
Strawberry  go?  7.  What  about  the  hardiness 
of  the  Wager  Peach  or  of  Canada  Iron-Clad 
or  the  Russian  Apricot  and  Mulberry?  8. 
Which  are  the  best  white  grapes?  !*.  r  have  a 
yard  on  which  hogs  have  been  fed  lor  30  years, 
but  none  for  six  years,  and  it  hi*  now  been 
cropped  one  year;  is  it  too  rich  for  strawber¬ 
ries? 

Ans. — The  best  method  of  keeping  tender 
roses  is  to  take  them  up  and  heel  them  iu,  in 
earth  in  a  dry,  cold  cellar,  and  after  severe 
pruning  replaut  them  in  Spring.  The  same 
may  be  done  with  half-hardy  roses,  or  they 
may  be  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  straight 
straw,  to  be  tied  around  the  shoots,  and  the 
whole  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  on  bright 
days  by  a  wide  board  placed  on  the  south  side. 

2.  In  growing  seeds  from  such  plauts  as  have 
the  very  double  flo  wers  sterile, all  single  flowers 
are  removed,  and  only  the  double  aud  semi- 
double  allowed  to  grow.  Heeds  from  these 
produce  a  fuir  proportion  of  double  flowers. 

8.  If  mature  buds  from  the  young  wood  are 
taken, success  is  reasonable,  both  by  leaviug  and 
removing  the  adhering  wood;  if  left,  the  bud 
should  be  so  out  that  but  very  little  is  taken. 

4.  Like  tends,  to  produce  like,  though  you  might 
not  get  a  single  plant  the  exact  duplicate  of  the 
parent.  Mauy  plauts  will  not  bear  fringed  flow¬ 
ers.  5.  As  the  weather  gets  very  cold,  cover  the 
bed  with  a  bundle  of  corn-stalks  or  with  ever 
green  boug  ha,  and  remove  the  covert ng  i 1 1  early 
Spring,  fi.  It  is  neither  large  enough,  good 
enough  nor  sufficiently  productive.  7.  These 
peaches  are  no  hardier  than  other  varieties. 
Go  slow  on  all  things  Russian  till  further  tried. 

8.  Tastes  differ  greatly,  and  what  does  well 
here  may  not  succeed  at  all  with  you;  try  a 
singk  vfna  of  Lady,  Prentiss,  Duchess,  Vic- 


toria,  Niagara  and  Elvira.  9.  No;  there  is 
not  much  dauger  of  its  being  too  rich. 

J.  IF.  G..  Horace ,  Tenn.—l.  How  can  I  keep 
worms  from  dried  fruit?  2.  How  cun  I  propa¬ 
gate  roses  from  slips?  3.  What  will  remove 
mildew  from  cloth?  4.  Should  mares  lie  bred 
every  year?  5.  Does  running  on  fresh  clover 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  mare  from 
breeding? 

Ans— 1.  In  a  small  way:  put  the  fruit  in 
some  sort  of  dishes,  and  haviug  sprinkled  it  a 
very  little,  pla-e  it  in  a  moderately  hot  stove 
oven  till  all  insect  eggs  are  killed  by  the  heat, 
and  Mien  put.  it  into  tight  paper  sacks  or  tight 
boxes,  and  nail  up  tightly,  pasting  paper  over 
every  crack,  2.  Some  roses  root  easily  if  slip- 
are  made  from  young  wood  and  put  into  moist 
sand  under  a  glass  vessel;  others  will  scarcely 
root  at.  all  without  bottom  heat.  Iu  the  Rural 
of  August  2  we  told  how  to  grow  them  from 
layers.  3.  If  the  cloth  is  colored,  rub  strong 
soap  on  the  mildewed  spot*,  aud  lay  (u  the 
bright  sunlight  for  a  while;  then  wash  out  and 
repeat.  If  it  fie  white  goods,  wash  thoroughly 
in  soap  au<l  caustic  soda  water,  then  soak  for 
several  hours  in  water  containing  chloride  of 
lime  iu  the  proportion  of  two  gallons  of  soft 
water  to  one  pound  of  chloride;  then  rinse 
thoroughly  and  dip  in  vinegar  aud  water— one 
part,  of  vinegar  to  four  of  water— and  after  it 
has  remained  there  a  few  minutes,  rinse  again 
in  clear  water,  aud  dry.  Do  not  leave  any 
Chloride  of  lime  water  in  the  goods;  it  would 
rot  them.  4  if  moderately  worked  or  not  at 
all,  it  will  not  injure  them  5.  No.  It  is 
sometimes  well  to  have  them  fast  a  few  hours 
before  service. 

D.  V.  S.,  Woonsocket,  D  T.—l.  Iu  washing 
a  horse  that  Is  foul.-whatkiudof  soapshould 
be  used?  2.  Which  is  the  better  food  for  stock 
-flaxseed  meal,  or  od  cake?  3  In  adminis¬ 
tering  raw  linseed  oil  to  a  horse,  how  is  it  to 
lie  giveu?  4  What  is  a  good  cure  for  galled 
shoulders?  5.  My  cow  calved  April 9,  and  has 
not  yet  been  in  heat:  what  can  I  give  her; 
she  seems  to  be  healthy? 

Ans.— 1.  Use  castile  soap  aud  a  soft  sponge 
or  cloth.  2.  If  you  ineun  simply  grouud  flax¬ 
seed  when  you  say  “flaxseed  meal,”  then,  of 
course,  the  cake  is  host,  ouly  it  should  lie 
grouud,  as  the  flaxseed  has  too  much  oil  iu  it; 
it  is  medicinal.  If  you  mean  to  inquire  us  to 
old  and  new  process  meal,  then  we  say  old  pro¬ 
cess  contains  11.5  per  cent,  of  free  oil  and  29  7 
per  cent,  of  albuminoids  or  flesh-formers;  the 
new  process  contains  1.3  per  cent  of  free  fat 
und  34.25  per  cent,  of  albuminoids;  so  at  the 
same  price  the  new  process  is  best,  and  as  it 
has  less  free  oil,  it  can  be  fed  more  freely.  8. 

I1  roiu  a  bottle,  os  a  drench.  4.  Clean  every 
night  with  tepid  water,  and  apply  strong  cop¬ 
peras  (sul,  iron?  water,  wind  a  cloth  around  the 
collar,  above  or  below  the  sore.  5.  We  think 
you  fail  to  watch  closely  enough  to  detect  her 
iu  heat.  We  don’t  believe  in  giving  any  drugs. 

It.  .S'.  A,,  Lorraine,  Va  —1.  Is  there  a  broad¬ 
cast  seeder  worked  by  horses,  and  where  is  it 
made?  2.  Is  there  a  good  implement  for  the 
checkrow  plantiug  of  corn?  3.  What  is  the 
best  time  to  dig  Irish  potatoes  to  obtain  the 
greatest  weight  of  tubers?  4.  Will  land  plas 
ter  put  on  potato  vines  during  a  drought  have 
a  tendency  to  modify  it?  5.  Will  Golden 
Grains  or  Palestine  Wheat  suit  this  latitude? 
<5.  Does  plaster  exposed  to  the  air  lose  strength  ? 

7.  Are  the  inclosed  bugs  injurious  to  potatoes? 

8.  What  is  the  color  aud  shUpe  of  Early  Beauty 
of  Hebron? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  Heveral  are  made  in  the 
West.  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co  ,  Springfield,  O.,  make 
one.  2.  Yes;  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them 
all  made  in  the  West.  We  have  tried  ouo 
mude  by  the  Farmers’  Friend  Manufacturing 
Company,  Daytou,  O.  It  sows  iu  rows  or  iu 
checks,  leaviug  a  mark  for  uoxt  row.  1  taiso  has 
a  fertilizer  attachment.  3.  Assoon  as  fully  ripe; 
but  for  keeping,  it  is  probably  best  to  leave 
them  iu  the  ground  till  cool  weather,  unless  one 
has  a  cool,  dark  place  in  which  to  store  them. 

4.  Probably  a  very  little;  it  should  be  put  on 
earlier.  5.  No;  it  cannot  be  depended  upou. 
Get  up  a  club  aud  try  the  Cross-bred  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  ;  that  will  stand  it.  (5.  No; 
not  if  kept  100  years.  7.  The  bugs  were  so 
badly  broken  we  could  hardly  tell  any  except 
one,  which  wo  thought  was  the  Spanish  fly  or 
blister  beetle.  Not  much.  8.  It  looks  very 
like  the  Early  Rose,  ouly  it  is  a  little  larger. 

F.  H.  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — 1.  Whut  is  the  aver¬ 
age  numbejr  of  quarts  per  acre  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  small  fruits?  2.  How  many 
tomato  plants  should  be  put  on  an  acre,  aud 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  average  yield?  3.  Are 
the  terrni  “degree-’  and  “rod”  synonymous 
wheu  used  in  surveying?  4  Is  New  York 
surveyed  into  lots  of  uniform  size  throughout 
the  State?  5.  What  is  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles,  California? 

Ank. — 1.  The  yield  will  depend  upon  soil, 
cultivation,  and  climate.  Probably,  under 
good  condition,  2, OUO  quarts  would  tie  a  good 
crop  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and  black- 
berries.  2.  It  all  depends  upon  toe  fertility 


of  the  soil;  from  800  to  2,000,  and  from  eight 
to  25  tons  of  fruit.  3.  No:  “degree”  has  re¬ 
ference  to  points  of  the  compass  in  giving 
directions  of  line:  aud  “rods,”  if  used  at  all. 
to  the  length  of  lines;  but  the  term  “rods,”  is 
seldom  used.  4  No.  5.  It  had  a  population 
of  11,183  in  1880,  and  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  iucrease  since. 

D.  R.  H ,  Rone  Star,  Mo. — 1  Does  wheat 
turn  to  chess?  2,  Do  moles  eat  corn?  3, 
What  harrow  does  the  Rural  recommend  for 
general  use?  4.  Which  is  the  better  plow  for 
general  use— one  of  steel,  or  chilled  irou?  5. 
What  is  “big  head”  in  a  horse? 

Ans  1  Chess  and  wheat  are  no  nearer 
alike  than  oafs  and  barley,  aud  a  change  can 
uo  more  he  made  from  one  to  the  other.  3. 
No;  they  injure  the  roots  in  searching  for  in¬ 
sects.  3.  If  you  mean  ordinary  harrows,  we 
know  of  nothing  better  than  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Scotch  harrow.  Of  the  Spring- 
tooth  ,  there  are  so  many  good  ones  so  nearly 
alike,  that  it  would  by  hard  to  till  unless  one 
should  spend  a  year  or  two  in  a  critical  test. 
4.  For  the  sticky  prairies,  where  there  are  no 
stones,  we  think  the  steel  best;  for  Eastern 
soils,  or  those  considerably  stony,  the  ehilled 
plows  seem  to  be  most  popular.  5.  For  “big- 
head,”  see  elsewhere  in  this  department  iu 
this  issue. 

H.  V.,  Hampden,  Sidney  College,  Fit.— 1. 
Will  Augora  goats  aud  sheep  cross?  2.  What 
is  the  inclosed  plant  ? 

Ans.— 1  No.  2.  Tri  folium  arvense— Rabbit- 
foot  or  Stone  Clover,  Tills  is  a  naturalized 
foreigner,  aud  is  entitled  to  the  notice  of  the 
farmer  only  on  account  of  its  prevalence  and 
worthlessness.  Its  presence  Is  an  indication 
of  thin  soil  aud  poor  agriculture.  With  good 
manuring  it  is  readily  superseded  by  more 
vuluabie  plants. 

IP.  II.  It.,  Shelburne,  VI. —  What  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  gooseberry  aud  currant  seeds 
intended  for  planting? 

Ans. — We  have  Mils  season  sown  the  seeds 
fresh  from  the  berries  ns  an  experiment 
Should  they  germinate  before  frost,  we  shall 
try  to  protect  the  young  plants.  If  not  this 
Fall,  they  should  germinate  freely  in  the 
Spring.  A  good  way  is  to  preserve  the  seed 
in  sand,  und  sowin  the  Fall  or  Spring. 

F.  II.  M  ,  Wehburg,  Inc?.— 1.  Can  a  rhodo¬ 
dendron  be  loft  out  during  Winter  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plant?  3.  Does  the  Cross-bred 
Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat  stand  the  Winter 
better  than  other  varieties? 

Ans. — 1.  Rhododendrons  are  hardy,  but 
should  be  planted  iu  a  shady  place;  they  will 
not  grow  iu  a  limestone  soil.  2.  It  is  as  hardy 
as  the  Mediterranean. 

L.  N  (I.,  West  Chenango,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  the 
disease  which  makes  the  heads  of  my  fowls  a 
bright  crimson,  and  the  feathers  to  fall  out, 
roup?  2.  What  is  the  plant  Bent? 

Anh.— 1.  We  cannot  tell  from  such  a  mea 
gre  description.  Wo  should  hardly  expect  it 
was  roup,  as  you  would  have  found  their  eyes 
closed  and  a  foetid  discharge  from  the  nose.  2. 
We  have  not  received  the  plaut. 

J.  R. ,  Brooklyn ,  H.  Y. — What  is  the  value 
of  salt  meadow  grass? 

Ans.— When  properly  cured  and  fed  with 
other  grasses,  it  is  considered  valuable— per¬ 
haps  one-quarter  us  valuable  as  Timothy. 

F.  R.  If.,  Tunneil  Hill,  III.,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  Gonobolus  hirsutus  belonging  to 
the  order  Asclepiadacem,  or  Milkweed  Fami¬ 
ly. 


DISCUSSION. 


H.  S.,  Bergen  Co,  N.  J.— In  the  F.  C.  of 
August  9,  page  514,  it  is  said  that  “  no  tna- 
nurial  value  is  claimed  for  plaster:  it  is  situ 
ply  a  stimulant,  and  uo  may  can  tell,  without 
actual  trial,  whether  it  will  lieneflt  any  par¬ 
ticular  soil.”  Furt is  said  “plaster 
is  an  Impure  sulphate  of  lime."  Whak  is  a 
stimulant?  I  f  plaster  contributes  food  to  plants 
it  is  a  manure.  Yon  cannot  stimulate  a  plant; 
as,  unlike  an  unituul,  it  will  take  iu  nochiug 
that  is  not  food.  Agalu,  plaster  is  not 
impure  sulphate  of  lime,  but  pure  sulphate 
Ca  CH*SO*-f2HjQ,  If  there  are  any  impurities, 
the  plaster  is  impure.  As  all  plants  contain 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  contain  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  why  is  not  gypsum  amanure  as 
much  as  superphosphate  of  lime?  Eh!  Say! 
Thai  uo  one  cau  tell  if  it  is  going  to  do  good, 
applies  to  every  sort  of  fertilizer. 

Communications  received  for  thk  week  ending 
Saturday,  August  16. 

B.  D.  W  -T.  H  O.  -W.  K.-S.  R.  B.  -M.  E.  A.-G.  A. 
R.-J.  B.  W.-W  T.  A. -A.  L.  J.-A.  E.  B.-S.  C.  B., 
thunks.— J.  L.  M.-F.  G.-B.  B.-S.  B.  II. -W.  P.-J. 
W.  8.,  thunks,— E.  M.  D.,  »hank«.-H.  S.-G.  A.  B.-D. 
G.  A— T.  B.  H.-J.  B. -F.  8.— K.  K.-fJ.  H,— VV.  P.  A.— 
G.  O.  L.— 8.  S,  F C-  1L  G.- A.  M.,  thunks.— J.  E.  O.— 
W.  R.  M.,  thunks  — L  N.  VV.,  thanks. ~H,  G.— “Elm.” 

T.  T.  M.,  grapes  received  In  good  order.— H.  R.— J 
C.  G.  G.-E.  M.  P.-T.  8.-G.  VV.  G.-H.  J.-W.  H.  J.- 
•I.  G.  C.— S.  E.  T.— J.  D.  S.— O.  E.  D.,  thanks  for  sketch. 
“H'  B  h.-r.  D.  C.-H.  Hi  Ci— M.  t\  S.-J.  G.-H.  W. 
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Thkiie  is  many  an  acre  only  yielding 
ten  bushels  of  wheat,  and  nearly  starving 
the  owner,  that,  with  an  expenditure  of 
five  dollars  for  manure,  with  no  extra 
labor,  would  have  given  25  bushels,  and 
have  made  a  good  profit  for  the  owner. 
We  must  make  two  kernels  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  if  we  would  keep 
up  with  the  times.  • 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 

The  Minneapolis  Milling  Association 
has  fixed  the  price  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat 
at  77c. ;  of  No.  2  ITard,  at  74c. ;  of  No.  1 
“regular,”  at.  72c. ;  and  of  No.  2.  at  09c. ; 
all  delivered  at  Minneapolis.  The  prices 
in  the  tributary  regions  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  are  to  lie  based  on  these  figures, 
the  difference  being  the  amount  of  freight 
and  handling  charges.  This  means  62c. 
for  No,  1  Hard  Wheat  at  pointB  250  to 
300  miles  distant;  57c.  for  No.  1,  “regu¬ 
lar,”  and  52c.  for  No,  2,  the  Chicago 
speculative  grade.  Thus  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  No.  1  Hard  and  No.  1  “regular”  or 
soft  is  only  5c. ;  although  last  season  the 
Association  loudly  announced  that  10  cents 
per  bushel  more  would  be  paid  for  the  for¬ 
mer  than  for  the  latter  this  year,  and  urged 
farmers  to  sow  hard  seed.  Doesn’t  this 
failure  to  fulfill  its  promise  look  like  a 
piece  of  contemptible  trickery?  Yester¬ 
day,  August  15,  “regular”  -wheat  sold  in 
Chicago  ai  77  l-4c.  per  bushel,  the  lowest 
point  ever  reached  in  that  market,  except 
once,  many  years  ago,  when  means  of 
storage  and  transportation  were  infinitely 
less  than  now,  and  freight  rates  touch 
more  extortionate,  so  that  there  was  a 
temporary  glut  in  the  market,  which  re¬ 
duced  the  price  to  75c.  per  bushel  for  a  day. 
The  same  grade  yesterday  was  down  to 
$1.03  1-2  in  Liverpool,  and  No.  2  Red 
dowrn  to  1 1.04,  the  lowest  figures  ever 
known  in  that  market  in  the  memory  of 
man.  Even  at  the  above  low  quotations, 
the  tendency  of  priceshas  been  downward, 
and  it  is  considered  quite  probable  by 
many,  t  hat  75c.  at  Chicago  may  soon  be  the 
quotation  tor  wheat,  with  correspondingly 
low  figures  in  other  markets.  The  de¬ 
cline  during  the  week  has  been  very  con¬ 
siderable  in  all  the  markets,  amounting  to 
1  l-2c.  here;  I  8 -4c.  in  Chicago;  2  3-4c. 
in  St.  Louis,  2e.  in  Cincinnati,  and  a 
corresponding  falling  off  elsewhere. 

The  visible  causes  of  this  decline  are 
obvious.  The  crop  reports  from  nil  over 
this  country  and  Canada,  promise  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  abundant  harvest;  until  the 
middle  of  the  week,  all  cable  news  as  to 
weather  and  prospects  in  European  wheat¬ 
growing  countries  were  favorable;  the 
receipts  at  the  primary  Western  markets 
have  been  heavy;  the  statement  widely 

{mblished  last  week  that  the  Agricultural 
)epartmcnt  estimated  the  aggregate 
wheat  crop  at  only  485,0(10,000  bushels, 
is  found  to  be  unwarranted,  in  fact,  spuri¬ 
ous,  so  that  the  belief  now  prevails  that 
the  aggregate  crop  will  be  considerably 
over  500,000,000  bushels- — all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  had  a  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  on  prices,  and  the  question  now  asked 
on  all  sides  is  wlu*qM^rl  they  touch 
bottom.  ™ 

It  is  quite  likely  the  action  of  farmers 
will  affect  this  question.  All  over  the 
country,  aud  especially  in  the  West,  they 
are  now  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  than  they  were  10  or  half  a  dozeu 
years  ago.  They  have  prudently  taken 
advantage  of  the  good  prices  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  late  years;  they  have 
paid  off  mauy  old  debts,  and  boon  careful 
about  incurring  new  ones  :  they  have 
improved  their  farms  and  farm  buildings 
and  invested  freely  in  household  conven¬ 
iences  and  agricultural  machinery.  Many 
of  them  are  “forehanded,”  and  few  of 
them  are  pinched.  A  majority  of  them 
pay  close  attention  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market  for  foodstuffs,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  take  occasional  “deals”  them¬ 
selves  in  grain  and  other  produce.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  believe  that  by  holding 
their  produce  they  will  get  satisfactory 
prices  later  on.  In  the  event  of  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  low  prices,  less  grain  will  be 
thrashed  and  more  will  be  stacked  or 


stored.  A  very  large  number  are  quite 
able  to  hold  their  wheat  till  Christmas, 
1885,  if  they  see  fit  to  take  the  chance  of 
a  short  crop  next  year.  Tim  average  yield 
of  wheat  throughout  the  country  is  only 
about  18  bushels  per  acre,  and  this  cannot 
be  profitably  sold  by  the  producer  for  less 
than,  say,  80  cents  per  bushel.  Western 
fanners  may  be  able  to  avoid  a  loss  even 
if  they  dispose  of  it  at  a  trifle  less;  but 
Eastern  farmers  cannot  sell  it  without 
a  loss  even  at  this  figure,  and  the  average 
price  to  producers  is  less  than  this  amount 
throughout  the  country  at  present. 


CROPS. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  remember 
any  year  in  which  the  crops  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  so  abundant  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  the  present  season.  There  have  been 
years  in  which  the  yield  of  some  particular 
crop  exceeded  the  outcome  of  the  same 
erop  this  year,  but  the  harvest,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  the  most  bountiful  with  which  we 
have  ever  been  blessed.  All  reports  coin¬ 
cide  in  this  view.  Although  here  and 
there  this  or  that  crop  may  be  deficient, 
still  the  averages  of  all  throughout  the 
entire  country  are  high.  The  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  differs  con- 
siderably  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
the  various  State  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  other  “authori¬ 
ties;”  but  in  view  of  the  vast  and  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  for  its  compilation,  it  is, 
perhaps,  likely  to  be  as  correct  for  each 
State  as  the  State  report,  and  it  is  the  only 
national  report,  and  that  by  whose  figures 
the  crops  of  successive  years  are  con¬ 
trasted. 

According  to  this  report  for  August, 
the  condition  of  corn,  on  the  first  of  the 
month,  averaged  the  same  as  in  the  July 
report,  and  was  higher  than  in  any  August 
since  1880.  It  has  been  exceeded  only 
three  times  in  ten  years— in  1875,  1879, 
and  1880 — when  it  was  99  in  each  instance 
against  98  now.  There  has  been  an  im¬ 
provement  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
New  .Jersey,  and  the  Pacific  Coast;  but  a 
slight  decline  is  reported  in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  and  in  some  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  In  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  Texas  severe  droughts  have  reduced 
the  condition  of  the  crop  six  points.  The 
averages  of  the  principal  States  are:  New 
York,  91;  Maryland,  94;  Virginia,  95; 
North  Carolina,  97;  South  Carolina,  94; 
Georgia,  97;  Alabama,  99;  Mississippi, 
90;  Louisiana,  78;  Texas,  83;  Arkansas, 
91;  Tennessee,  99;  Pennsylvania,  90; 
Kentucky,  91;  Ohio,  81;  Indiana,  94; 
Illinois,  92;  Iowa,  103;  Missouri,  102; 
Kansas,  101;  Nebraska,  105. 

The  report  of  wheat  includes  only  the 
spring  wheat  region,  as  winter  wheat  had 
already  been  harvested,  aud  to  a  large 
extent  thrashed.  The  average  of  spring 
wheat  on  the  first  of  the  mouth  was  98, 
one  point  higher  than  in  the  last  two  good 
spring  wheat  years,  aud  higher  than  in 
any  year  since  1877.  The  winter  and 
spring  wheat  crops  are  likely  to  aggregate 
not  less  than  500,000,000  bushels,  and 
several  “authorities”  put  the  total  yield 
at  over  515,000,000,  some  going  as  high 
as  520,000,000  bushels. 

The  average  condition  of  oats  is  94,  one 
point  lower  than  at  the  same  date  in  1883. 
The  eroj)  has  been  harvested  in  the  lower 
latitudes,  and  promises  a  fine  yield 
in  most  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  condition  of  rye  averages  97,  the 
same  as  last  month.  Barley  also  main¬ 
tains  its  high  condition,  and  buckwheat 
promises  a  full  crop  on  an  area  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Tobacco  promises  a 
large  crop.  The  averages  for  the  principal 
tobacco-producing  States  ure:  Massachu¬ 
setts,  85;  Connecticut,  92;  Pennsylvania, 
82:  Maryland,  102;  Virginia,  97;  North 
Carolina,  99;  Tennessee,  103;  Kentucky, 
97 ;  Ohio,  94.  The  prospect  is  good  for 
another  large  crop  of  potatoes,  though  not 
so  large  as  fast  year,  on  an  area  three  per 
cent,  smaller.  The  present  indications 
point  to  a  crop  10  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  1883,  with  a  larger  difference  should 
the  conditions  be  less  favorable  in  the 
future. 

The  condition  of  cotton  is  improved  in 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  Arkansas, the  improvement  being 
specially  manifest  in  Mississippi  and  Loui¬ 
siana.  in  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Alabama,  the  excessive  rains  have  caused 
a  weedy  growth  and  the  shedding  of 
forms,  and  prevented  cultivation.  Iu 
Texas  the  drought  caused  the  loss  of  one 
point,  and  raised  serious  apprehensions 
for  the  future;  but  later  telegrams  an¬ 
nounce  welcome  rams,  especially  iu  the 
northern  parts  of  the  State.  The  cotton 
moth  has  appeared  in  the  Gulf  States,  and 
worms  are  reported  in  a  few  sections,  but 
no  damage  has,  as  yet,  been  done.  The 


plant  is  generally  reported  late  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  fruitage,  but  in  a  condition  to 
give  a  heavy  yield  with  favorable  weather 
and  deferred  frosts,  or  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
jured  by  continued  excess  of  rain  in  one 
section  and  drought  in  others.  So  far, 
the  condition  is  as  favorable  as  in  six  of 
the  past  10  years.  The  State  averages  arc : 
Virginia,  88;  North  Carolina.  87  ;  South 
Carolina,  91;  Georgia,  90:  Florida,  97; 
Alabama,  92;  Mississippi,  89:  Louisiana, 
85;  Texas,  79;  Arkansas,  87;  Tennessee, 
92.  The  average  condition  has  advanced 
from  86  in  July,  to  a  little  above  87.  From 
this  and  other  reports,  we  should  estimate 
that  the  total  crop  will  be  not  less  than 
6,500,000  bales. 

The  Bureau  of  Industries  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario,  Canada,  estimates  the 
production  of  17,408,356  bushels  of  fall 
wheat  on  864,961  acres,  and  of  13,224,341 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  on  720,632  acres, 
or  a  total  of  30,632,697  bushels  on  1,585,- 
593  acres,  against  21,328,902  bushels  on 
1,677,877  acres  in  1883.  The  grain  is  of 
excellent  quality,  being  plump,  bard,  and 
bright.  Advices  from  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  speak  in  high  terms  of  wheat, 
barley,  peas  and  oats,  while  corn  is  iu  the 
ear,  with  a  fair  prospect  if  frosts  hold 
off.  The  “North-west”  is  expected 
to  export  five  million  bushels  of  wheat 
this  season. 

Moffutt,  the  London  statistical  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports 
that  the  weather  for  the  first  10  days  of 
August  was  hot  and  forcing,  and  that  an 
improvement  in  the  wheat  prospects  was 
noted  “in  all  European  countries,”  with 
magnificent  harvesting  weather.  Through¬ 
out  Germany,  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  special  attention,  the  crops 
were  in  fine  condition,  wheat  averaging 
98;  rye,  99;  barley,  98;  oats,  96;  and 
hay,  104.  All  the  world  over,  crops  this 
year  appear  to  be  unusually  abundant — 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  consumer,  who 
will  he  able  to  buy  at  low  figures;  but  not 
quite  so  good  a  thing  for  the  producer, 
who  will  have  to  sell  at  still  lower  tigurcB 
by  far,  to  allow  for  the  large  profits  of  all 
the  middlemen — railroad  and  shipping 
men,  speculators,  merchants,  etc.,  etc. 
that  intervene  between  both  and  prey 
upon  each. 

- - 4  ♦♦ - 

THE  FOOLISHNESS  OF  LEGISLATION. 

“The  trenchant  blade  *  *  * 

For  want  of  fighting  had  grown  rusty, 

And  eat  into  itself”  *  *  * 

This  is  the  universal  experience  of  ev¬ 
erything.  Constant  use,  constant  attri¬ 
tion,  incessant  application  keeps  the 
sword  smooth  and  shining,  the  penny 
bright,  and  men  sharp  and  uctive.  The 
continuous  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  con¬ 
stant  motion  of  the  water  as  it  dances  in 
the  brooklet,  or  thunders  and  tumbles  on 
the  beach,  keep  air  aud  water  bright, 
pure  aud  health- giving.  Stagnation, 
which  is  idleness,  is  foulness,  infection 
and  death.  Idleness  is  the  foe  of  success, 
the  incubus  upon  the  shoulders  of  pro¬ 
gress,  the  greatest  danger  in  any  govern¬ 
ment,  the  bane  of  the  world.  So  long  as 
men  are  constantly  employed,  so  long  are 
they  contented;  to  them  the  days  are 
short,  their  health  is  good,  their  sleep 
sound,  and  neither  individuals  nor  the 
Government  have  aught  to  fear;  but  once 
they  are  idle,  they  become  discontented 
and  plot  mischief.  So  long  as  a  man 
keeps  his  laud  under  constant  use,  sup¬ 
plying  it  with  what  is  necessary  for  the 
greatest  fertility,  and  farms  it  to  the 
highest  point  of  productiveness,  he  can 
hardly  have  too  much.  But  the  moment 
he  has  more  than  he  can  so  use,  the  idle 
land  becomes  a  curse,  constantly  breeding 
weeds  and  thistles,  to  the  injury  of  the 
owner  and  of  .the  entire  community.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  all  enterprises ;  con¬ 
stant  employment  of  capital  and  machine¬ 
ry  conduces  to  profit;  idleness,  to  loss. 

’  Were  a  farmer  to  buy  a  hundred-acre 
farm,  who  had  meana  and  ability  to  work 
only  fifty;  were  a  manufacturer  to  build 
a  mill  much  larger  than  he  could  keep 
running;  wore  a  corporation  to  call  in 
much  more  of  its  capital  stock  than  it 
could  profitably  use,  leaving  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  idle  iu  its  treasury,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
judged  lacking  ordinary  business  ability. 
That  individual  or  corporation,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  most  suc¬ 
cessful  thht  keeps  capital  most  actively 
employed.  The  Government  is,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  a  huge  corporation,  of  which 
the  citizens  are  the  shareholders,  and  the 
money  used  by  the  Government  is  the 
capital  stock,  mostly  derived  from  the 
shareholders  by  some  sort  of  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  taxation,  and  so  long  as  it  calls  for 
no  more  than  it  can  legitimately  employ 
for  public  purposes,  or  for  the  business 
needs  of  the  people,  it  is  acting  for  the 


good  of  the  people,  and  should  receive 
their  hearty  support. 

But  the  Goverment  has  no  right  to 
collect  from  the  people  a  larger  sum  than 
is  sufficient  to  meet  its  legitimate  wants, 
and  when  it  goes  farther,  it  is  unjustly 
oppressive,  and  the  people  have  a  right 
to  complain.  But  what  shall  we  say 
when  legislators  are  so  oblivious  of  the 
people’s  rights  as  to  pass  laws  compelling 
the  purchase  of  silver  and  the  coinage  of 
tokens  which  everybody  objects  to  taking, 
and  to  continue  this  abominable  prac¬ 
tice  at  such  a  rate  that,  we  have  now'  over 
$180,000,600  of  these  tokens  Idle  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  This  is  over 
7,000  tons,  or  85  trains  of  20  cars  each, 
or  over  five  miles  of  solid  trains  all  loaded 
with  silver  tokens  bought  with  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money;  but  which  nobody  will 
willingly  receive. 

Besides  having  its  Treasury  vaults  all 
full,  the  Government  pays  over  $40,000 
rent  each  year  for  warehouses  in  which  to 
store  the  surplus;  add  to  this  3.5  per 
cent.,  interest  on  the  vast  sum  which  this 
costs,  and  we  have  the  expense  of  hoard¬ 
ing  this  worthless  metal,  $9,340,000  per 
annum.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  silver 
dollar;  but  we  do  insist  that  it  shall  he 
worth  a  dollar,  so  as  to  be  interchangea¬ 
ble  for  gold.  We  arc  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  law  that  compels  the  purchase  of 
silver  and  coinage  of  at  least  $2,000,000 
of  these  85-cent  tokens  each  month.  Coin¬ 
age  should  be  left  free,  and  such  money 
should  be  coined  and  in  such  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  such  only,  as  is  demanded  by  the 
people,  and  never,  as  with  the  Bli*d  dol¬ 
lar,  merely  to  create  a  demand  to  relieve 
an  over-stocked  silver  market. 

These  millions  will  never  enter  largely 
into  circulation,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
they  are  too  bulky  and  less  convenient 
than  paper  currency  and  gold;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  they  are  dollars  only  in 
name,  their  intrinsic  value  being  much 
less,  and  though  by  edict  of  law  they  are 
made  a  legal  tender,  the  people  will  never 
use  them  extensively,  and  yet  they  have 
each  year,  as  the  result  of  this  foolish  and 
unjust  legislation,  to  be  taxed  over  nine 
millions  to  carry  this  gradually  accumu¬ 
lating  load. 

Worse  yet;  should  a  financial  crisis 
occur,  this  vast  amount  of  inferior  coin, 
being  a  legal  tender  for  debts  while  re¬ 
fused  as  a  purchasing  agent,  would  at 
once  cause  gold  to  be  hoarded  and  to 
leave  the  country,  and  would  at  once 
unfix  and  depress  valuations,  and  business 
stagnation  and  failures  would  be  univer¬ 
sal  and  unavoidable. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  feature.  Idle  money 
in  the  Government  vaults,  is  no  less  cor¬ 
rupting  and  dangerous  than  when  in  pri¬ 
vate  institutions;  every  sharper  wants  a 
portion  aDd,  as  a  result  ot  their  congrega¬ 
tion,  ’  Washington  has  become  notorious 
as  a  den  of  thieves  and  blacklegs;  Con¬ 
gress  is  bought,  badgered  or  coaxed  into 
all  sorts  of  dishonest,  extravagant  and 
unnecessary  legislation,  and  millions  of 
the  people’s  hard-earned  money  are  di¬ 
verted  from  their  proper  uses  and  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  these  scamps. 
Is  it  not  time  the  farmers  were  a  little 
more  attentive  to  the  qualifications  of 
men  seeking  thuir  votes?  It  is  about  time 
we  ceased  this  piling-up  of  millions  of 
short-value  tokens;  for  the  money  should 
be  used  to  pay  the  nation’s  debts  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  only 
honest  men  be  elected,  who  will  quickly 
right  the  laws,  aud  give  us  only  honest 
money.  We  have  long  enough  furnished 
a  market  for  the  surplus  Bilver  of  the 
world.  Let  us  be  done  with  such  fool¬ 
ishness  !  _ _ 

BREVITIES. 

IF  m  0  a  p  s  this  dry,  hot 
weather,  it  will  certainly  kill  them.  Try  it  I 

If  you  neglected  to  plant  those  strawberries 
last  Spring,  you  can  put  thorn  out  now.  Give 
them  good  care  and  raise  a  very  satisfactory 
crop  next  Summer. 

As  the  Presidential  election  takes  place  on 
Tuesday,  November  4th.  the  dates  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  Second  Annual  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock 
Show  have  been  chauged,  so  that  tbo  fair  will 
now  extend  from  October  25th  to  November 
1st,  both  days  inclusive. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  plowing  for 
wheat,  whether  Summer- fallowed  or  stubble 
ground.  If  possible  plow  so  early  as  to  have 
a  good,  heavy  rain  between  the  plowing  and 
seeding.  A  good,  soaking  rain,  so  coming, 
often  doubles  the  yield  of  wheat. 

If  the  clover  fields  show  few  or  no  red 
blossoms,  the  midges  are  at  work,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  it  soon  for  hay.  A  good 
second  crop  of  clover  made  into  hay  and 
properly  fed,  is  worth  quite  as  much  as  the 
crop  of  clover  seed,  were  no  midge  present; 
but  where  the  pest  is  abundant,  there  need  be 
no  expectation  of  seed.  Don't  be  deceived  by 
the  plump,  hard  feel  of  the  heads,  as  a  head 
filled  with  the  midge  larva?  is  as  plump  and 
nearly  as  hard  as  if  filled  with  seed. 


THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBREB. 


to  the  production  of  new  grapes,  by  which  he 
secured  the  famous  Concord  Grape  some  30 
years  ago,  since  which  no  other  modern  va¬ 
riety  has  been  so  extensively  cultivated  in  our 
northern  climes,  or  so  appreciated  by  the  pub. 
lie.  Had  Mr.  Bull  done  nothing  else  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  his  name  would  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  while  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  shall  cool  the  parched  tongue  or  its 
juice  make  glad  the  heart  of  man.” 


brighter  attractions  and  greater  inducements, 
is  common  among  us.  This  ought  not  to  be 
so,  and  the  fault  is  ours,  if  it  is  so.  If  we 
wish  our  children  to  stay  with  us,  let  us  make 
our  homes  and  our  business  so  delightful  that 
they  cannot  leave.  How  can  we  do  this? 
First,  as  to  the  homes:  instead  of  keeping  the 
most  comfortable  and  pleasant  rooms  In 
the  house  closed  for  the  use  of  the  occasional 
visitor,  let  the  children  have  them,  and  make 
them  as  bright  and  home  like  as  your  means 
will  permit,  and  your  homos  will  bo  ten  times 
more  attractive  to  the  friends  who  visit  you, 
as  well  as  dearer  to  your  families.  Spare  no 
labor  or  expense  within  your  means  to  beau¬ 
tify  your  surroundings.  Provide  books,  pic¬ 
tures  and  music,  if  you  can.  You  can,  at 
least,  have  books,  flowers,  and  sunlight.  Our 
children  have  as  pleasant  rooms  as  the  house 
contains.  We  encourage  them  to  carry  out 
their  own  ideas  in  furnishing  them,  and  the 
pride  and  attachment  they  fool  for  these 
rooms  are  very  gratifying  to  us,  and,  l  am 
sure,  the  result  is  of  much  good  to  them.  Do 
some  of  you  feel  that  you  cannot  afford  this 
expense?  Try  it,  and  see  for  yourselves  how 
much  better  it  pays  than  making  the  boys  oc¬ 
cupy  the  attic  with  the  hired  man.  Besides, 
if  you  will  give  the  children  a  chance;  they 
will  earn  every  dollar’s  worth  of  furniture 
for  their  rooms.  Your  boys  and  girls  will 
become  interested  in  deoorativo  art  in  a  very 
practical  way,  and  it  will  do  them  no  harm. 


first;  but  now  she  is  doing  so  well  that  she 
requires,  and  can  afford  to  hire,  a  man  during 
her  busy  months,  and  has  convinced  us  all 
that  bee  keeping  is  a  business  that  has  money 
in  it. 

But  do  you  say  you  cannot  afford  to  allow 
your  children  so  much  time  for  these  interests 
of  their  own?  My  answer  is,  that  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  my  children’s  services  are  worth  more 
than  double  what  they  would  otherwise  be, 
on  acnouut.  of  their  increased  core  and  interest 
in  the  work.  1  would  not  now  exchange  the 
assistance  th  it.  any  one  of  my  boys  gives  me 
in  my  business,  for  the  labor  of  the  best  man  I 
could  hire.  But  we  should  ho  careful  not  to 
take  all  of  our  children's  time.  Leave  plenty 
of  room  for  play,  and  visiting,  and  rest. 
Every  Summer  webuudlo  our  children  off  for 
a  week’s  camping  and  fishing,  and  thou  they 
come  home,  and  let  the  father  and  mother  go. 
Take  an  interest  in  your  children’s  sports  as 
well  as  in  their  work.  We  ought  to  be  proud 
to  have  our  boys  expert  swimmers,  oarsmen 
and  ball  players.  It  is  a  fact,  strange  as  it 
seems,  that  city-bred  boys  usually  excel  their 
country  brothers  in  athletic  sports.  Though 
the  latter  may  huve  greater  strength,  they 
lack  the  nerve  and  elasticity  of  muscle  of  hoys 
whoso  supple  bodies  have  never  been  over¬ 
taxed,  and  whose  spirits  have  not  boon  dulled 
by  a  monotonous  round  of  weary  labor. 

Lot  your  children  have  plenty  of  society  of 
their  own  age  in  their  homes.  Encourage 
them  to  invite  their  friends,  and  make  it 
pleasant  for  them,  when  they  come.  If  your 
children  go  to  the  city  to  school,  let,  them 
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OF  THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 


BEN.  PKRLEY  POORE. 

Ephraim  "W.  Bull  (whose  portrait  we 
give  m  this  issue.  Fig.  284)  stands  forth  promi¬ 
nently  as  the  first  man  who,  out  of  a  wild 
New  England  grape-vine,  has,  with  intelli¬ 
gent  care,  brought  forth  a  seedling  which, 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  American  grapes,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  iu  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Mr.  Bull  was  born  in  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  on  March  4,  1806,  and  raised  in  a 
homestead  which  stood  in  a  large  garden, 
where  he  began,  at  an  early  age,  to  study  the 
cultivation  and  hy  bridizatiou  of  grapes  and 
flowers.  Educated  at  the  public  schools,  he 
learned  the  gold  beater's  trade— to  beat  out 
the  precious  metal  into  sheets  of  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  thickness,  for  use  by  gilders  and 
book-binders.  Iu  due  time,  he  engaged  in  the 
business,  which  he  carried  on  successfully  for 
years;  but  in  1887  he  found  his  health  failing, 
and  removed  to  Concord,  Massachusetts. 
There  he  located  himself  on  a  farm  uonr  the 
country  residences  of  Emerson,  Abbott  and 
Thoreau,  and  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the 
grape  with  the  zeal  which  always  attends  the 
labors  of  one  who  has  been  raised  in  a  city  or 
on  shipboard,  and  who  devotes  himself,  when 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  to  rural  pursuits, 
Nearly  20  years  previously,  George  Gibbs 
had  discovered,  as  a  wild  plant,  or  produced 
as  a  seedling,  a  grape  which  lie  had  named 
the  Isabella,  after  his  wife,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward,  Major  Adlum,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  had  cultivated  a  wild  grape  found  by 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  which  he 
called  the  Catawba.  Neither  of  these  varie¬ 
ties,  however,  was  sufficiently  hardy  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  severe  vicissitudes  of  a  New  Entrlaud 


PRIZE  ESSAY. -Class  I 


HOW  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE  OUR  CHILDREN 
AGRICULTURALLY? 


How  can  we  educate  our  children  to  best 
appreciate  and  use  the  advantages  of  farm 
life?  The  impressions  a  child  receives  early  in 
his  life  are  not  easily  effaced,  and  they  exert  a 
strong  influence  over  his  course  in  later  yea  rs. 
Without  the  power  to  reason  and  weigh,  that 
a  more  mature  age  vvill  bring,  he  is  readily 


to  that  of  choice  foreign  fruit.  Rigid  tests 
showed  that  it  was  a  distinct  variety,  and  in 
1846  Messrs  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  put  it 
upon  the  market;  some  denounced  the  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  Concord  in  Messrs. 
Ilovey  &  Co.’s  circulars  as  extravagant,  but 
the  sales  that  year  amounted  to  $8,200,  a  large 
sum  in  those  duys,  and  the  next  year  it  was 
sold  by  almost  every  nurseryman  in  the  coun¬ 
try, 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bull  became  interested  iu 
the  newly  organizod  American  party,  and  in 
1855  he  was  elected  from  Concord  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives.  The  following  year 
he  was  elected  by  the  same  party  to  the  State 
Senate  from  Middlesex  County.  Having  been 
prominently  connected  with  the  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  society,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Gardner,  iu  1856,  one  of  the  three  members  at 
large  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
fill  the  vacauey  caused  by  the  writer  of  this 
sketch.  On  the  expi  ration  of  the  term  he  was 
successively  re-appointed  three  times,  making 
nearly  12  years  of  continuous  service.  His 
remarks  at  different  meetings  of  the  Board,  as 
reported  in  the  Transactions,  were  of  great 
practical  value,  especially  those  on  grape  cul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Bull  did  not  weary  in  well-doing.  Year 
after  year  he  planted  grape  seeds,  and  from 
the  seedlings  he  obtained  many  rare  and  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties  of  grapes,  narrowing  down 
the  selections  from  22,000  until  there  remaiued 
21  which  he  recommended  for  cultivation. 
Prominent  among  these  were  the  Rockwood, 
named  after  Judge  Rockwood  E.  Hoar,  which 
is  a  finely-flavored  black  grape  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Concord;  and  the  Esther,  a 
prolific  white  grape,  a  week  earlier  than  the 
Concord,  of  which  Mr.  Bull  wrote:  “1  have 
long  cherished  a  desire  to  name  the  best  grape 
I  could  raise  after  my  dear  dead  mother,  and 
I  have  called  this  one  by  her  name  because  I 
feel  that  it  is  as  near  perfection  us  I  shall  ever 
attain.” 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Patriarch  of 
Pomology,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  savs  that 


often  cause  their  children  by  their  shameful 
neglect  of  dress  and  manners  among  stran¬ 
gers;  and  I  hold  that  farmers  have  no  right 
to  briug  discredit  upon  our  business  and  class, 
by  a  carelessness  of  appearance  or  ungainly 
behavior.  If  wo  do  not  wish  our  children  to 
feel  ashamed  to  be  thought  farmers,  let  us 
show  them  that  farmers  appear  as  well,  and 
are  as  careful  in  the  little  matters  of  etiquette 
that  mark  the  gentleman  or  lady,  us  those  of 
city  manners.  If  any  class  of  people  can 
afford  to  lie  well  dressed,  both  at  home  and 
when  they  leave  their  homes  to  meet  stran¬ 
gers,  farmers  can.  Teach  the  boy*  to  tuke 
care  of  the  carriages  and  harness,  and  with  a 
small  outlay  of  paint,  varnish  and  oil,  you 
may  have  turnouts  that  will  not  cause  your 
children  to  blush  when  they  drive  to  town  or 
to  church. 

You  may  wonder  that  I  say  so  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  little  things  that  touch  the  sensi¬ 
tive  spirits  of  our  children,  but  they  are  of  no 
small  importance  in  their  education.  If  we 
wisli  to  raise  agriculture  in  the  estimation  of 
the  young  to  the  place  which  it  is  worthy  to 
hold  among  the  trades  and  professions,  we 
must  not  neglect  these  little  matters  of  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Next,  how  may  wo  excite  an  interest  in  our 
children  for  more  thorough,  scientific  farm¬ 
ing?  Iu  answer,  I  will  tell  you  of  my  methods 
and  their  results: — As  soon  as  the  boys  were 
able  to  help  mu  on  the  farm,  I  set  apart  u  little 
plot  of  ground  for  each  to  rnuuage  as  his  own. 

1  advised  them  as  to  the  best  crops  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  called  their  attention  to  articles  on 
the  subject  in  agricultural  papers.  I  tuught 
them  a  simple  system  of  hook-keepiug,  aud 
urged  them  to  keep  an  exact,  account  of  all 
expeusos  and  returns.  They  were  also  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  experiments,  aud  to  record  the 
results.  They  found  this  work  very  fascinat¬ 
ing,  aud  wore  stimulated  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  profits  were  their  own.  They  utouce 
began  to  take  agricultural  papers  of  their 
owu,  and  started  a  farmers’  library.  Their 
own  experience  soon  taught  them  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  science  as  yet  little  understood,  aud 
that  it  presents  a  wide  and  lucrative  field 
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(From  a  faded  photograph.)  Fig.  284 


attracted  by  whatever  presents  a  bright  aud 
showy  exterior.  His  quick,  young  blood  tin¬ 
gles  for  excitement,  and  by  his  very  nature  he 
demauds  those  rapid  changes  of  scene  und  ac¬ 
tion  that  are  so  tiresome  to  older  minds.  Ho 
to  a  boy  or  girl  whoso  home  is  in  the  country, 
the  city,  with  its  busy  hum,  its  varied  sights, 
its  beautiful  homes,  aud  costly  equipages,  is 
very  attractive.  They  caunot  look  beneath 
the  bright  surface  anil  see  the  toil  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  und  misery  and  shame  that  older  eyes  dis¬ 
cover.  But  they  only  notice  that  people  wear 
better  clothes  there;  money  seems  more 
abundant,  and  the  manners  are  more  easy 
and  polished. 

Children  are  quick  to  compare,  and  it  is  not, 
strange  if  the  difference  between  the  well- 
dressed  business  man  aud  the  careless,  untidy 
farmer,  is  accepted  by  them  as  a  powerful  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  city  life  aud  against  farm¬ 
ing.  Aud  so,  year  after  yuar,  wo  see  the 
steady  and  increasing  stream  of  young  men 
and  women  from  country  homes,  especially 
those  of  brightest  promise,  flowing  to  the 
more  attractive  surroundings  of  the  town. 
And  the  purest  aud  noblest  occupation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  man,  the  one  demanding,  and  best 
repaying  ability,  energy  and  devotion,  has 
been  largely  left  to  those  of  inferior  abilities, 
little  ainbitiou,  and  slight  education.  The 
complaint  that  our  children  do  not  like  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  farms  with  us,  but  are  drawn 
to  the  cities  where  other  occupations  offer 


Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger  desire  iu  a  boy’s 
heart  than  that  of  ownership.  It  gives  a 
sense  of  importance  that  even  we  older  boys 
have  not  outgrown;  and  by  these  means,  so 
delightful  to  our  children,  we  may  teuch 
many  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  suc¬ 
cessful  husbandry. 

I  will  refer  to  my  own  experience  for  illus¬ 
tration  and  proof.  This  seems  to  be  an  age  of 
specialties,  and,  to  some  extent,  I  have  en¬ 
couraged  it  in  my  children.  Harry,  uiy  oldest 
boy,  when  very  young  showed  a  great  liking 
for  the  care  of  lambs.  As  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough,  I  gave  almost  the  entire  care  of  the 
sheep  into  his  hands.  He  was  allowed  to  keep 
a  small  tlock  of  his  own,  giving  his  father  the 
wool  in  return  for  their  keep,  and  retaining 
the  increase  for  his  share  of  the  profits;  He 
lms  studied  the  care  and  breeding  of  sheep  so 
thoroughly  and  intelligently,  that  he  is  now 
considered  quite  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  the  income  from  his  little  flock  is  greater 
than  what  most  farmers  receive  from  their 
hundreds.  My  second  son,  WilL,  is  my  horse¬ 
man.  He  has  owned  the  bast  horse  on  the 
farm  ever  since  he  was  six  yearsold,  when  I 
gave  him  a  little  motherless  colt  to  raise  by 
hand,  if  he  could.  The  youngest  boy,  Fred, 
and  his  sister  Mary,  manage  the  poultry  for  a 
half  interest,  and  you  would  bo  astonished  to 
know  what  their  profits  are.  Anna,  my  old¬ 
est  daughter,  has  for  some  years  been  interested 
iu  bees.  She  did  not  succeed  very  well  at 
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to  the  student.  They  found  that  it  is  not.  as 
many  seem  to  think,  a  business  in  which  the 
stupid  blunderer  may  equal  the  success  of  the 
thinker.  The  journal  with  the  results  of  their 
experiments  was  faithfully  kept,  and  haslieen 
of  no  little  value  to  us  all.  Presently  the  boys 
began  to  interest  their  young  friends  in  the 
neighborhood  in  their  small  attempts  at  farm¬ 
ing.  There  is  not  a  boy  within  miles  of  us 
who  has  not  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him 
have  a  little  corner  to  work  for  himself,  and 
the  boys  have  organized  a  Young  Farmers 
Club,  with  meetings  every  two  weeks,  whose 
interest  and  profit  might  put  many  older 
organizations  of  the  kind  to  shame.  Why! 
among  them  they  take  every  agricultural 
journal  and  stock  journal  in  the  country,  and 
they  have  a  circulating  library  containing  a 
large  number  of  valuable  works  on  farming 
and  stock  raising.  They  have  gone  further: 
last,  year  the  club  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
yields  of  potatoes,  corn,  onions,  and  strawber¬ 
ries;  also  for  the  best  essay  on  the  breeding 
and  care  of  sheep,  uud  on  poultry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  older  farmers  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effect  of  the  boys'  enthusiasm  in  our 
midst. 

On  making  this  remark  to  a  neighbor: 
“That's  so,”  said  he.  “My  boy,  George,  last 
year  raised  more  potatoes  on  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  thun  I  did  on  an  acre  uud  a  bug,  and  the 
poor  boy  did  all  the  work  on  them  noou  spells 
and  after  we  quit  work  at  night.  I  thought 
there  wasn’t  any  use  of  his  puttering  around 
with  a  little  patch  of  potatoes,  so  I  didn’t  do 
anything  to  encourage  him;  but,  I  tell  you,  it 
made  me  feci  pretty  cheap  when  his  patch 
turned  out  over  40  bushels  of  fine  potatoes, 
while  I  got  only  38  that  were  fit  for  market.” 

“Well,  my  boys  have  taught  me  a  lesson  in 
farmiug  that  1  won’t  forgot  right,  away,”  said 
another.  “They  wanted  me  to  let,  them  clear 
off  about  half  an  acre  of  new  ground  that  bad 
never  been  plowed,  and  raise  onions  on  it,  I 
refused  at  first  to  let  them  have  it:  but  final¬ 
ly,  to  take  the  uonsense  out  of  them,  1  agreed 
to  let  them  have  the  land  for  $5,  and  they 
were  to  pay  mo  for  all  the  time  they  lost  in 
working  on  it.  They  figured  a  little  and  took 
my  offer.  They  didn’t,  lose  much  time,  for 
they  did  most  of  their  work  after  chores  were 
done  at  night,  and  when  they  sold  their 
crop  and  hud  paid  me,  they  had  $80  clear  profit 
left,  and  they  took  the  $10  prize  the  club  of¬ 
fered  besides.  I  didn’t  get  that  much  clear 
gain  off  from  my  If)  acres  of  wheat  last  year.” 

Yes,  our  boys  are  teaching  us  valuable  les¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  learning  some  themselves. 
My  boys  are  working  about  throe  acres  for 
themselves  now,  and  last  year  they  showed 
their  faith  iu  a  wise  expenditure  of  money  by 
putting  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  into  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  seed.  For  some  years  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  allow  my  sons  u  vacation  for 
visiting  State  Fuirs  and  the  farms  of  noted 
agriculturists  In  this  and  oilier  States,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  most  excellent,  practice.  The  boys 
are  incited  by  what  they  see  and  hear  to  try 
for  better  results  in  their  work,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  prominent  meu  gives  them  great¬ 
er  respect  for  their  business  and  its  impor¬ 
tance.  Iu  each  visit  they  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  that  has  more  than  repaid  the  expense 
of  the  trip,  besides  the  pleasure  it  gave  them. 
They  are  heginniug  to  write  a  little  for  some 
of  the  f  arm  journals,  giving  their  experiences 
on  different  subjects 

I  have  been  surprised,  too,  at  the  ingenuity 
the  Isiys  are  beginning  to  develop  in  contriv¬ 
ing  labor-saving  appliances  in  their  work,  and 
those  little  conveniences  about  the  place  that 
add  so  much  to  one’s  comfort.  They  are  busy 
and  happy  every  minute,  and  work  far  more 
wit-h  their  heads  than  their  hands.  The  boys 
have  learned  that  farming  is  a  business  which 
affords  delightful  uud  profitable  employment 
for  both  brain  aud  muscle.  There  need  be  no 
hours  wasted,  yet  the  intelligent  farmer  is 
always  able  to  command  his  own  time.  Tnere 
is  no  business  which  offers  such  advantages 
for  reading,  traveling,  health,  comforts,  even 
luxuries,  and  a  certain  competency. 

If  we  parents  will  only  take  a  little  pains  to 
interest  our  children  in  this  work,  aud  help 
them  to  discover  for  themselves  its  ad  vantages, 
our  homes  will  not  be  left  vacant,  nor  our 
children  fall  victims  to  the  overwork  or  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  city. 
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Numerous  inquirers  ask  whether  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Jewelry  Company,  OH!',  Broadway,  this 
city,  is  reliable.  Of  all  those  of  our  friends 
who  have  dealt  with  this  firm,  only  two  have 
eompluined  to  Us  that  they  have  not  received 
what  they  had  ordered.  In  both  cases  we 
protested  to  the  firm  that  their  advertisement 
was  admitted  to  our  columns  ouly  on  the 
understanding  that  ail  orders  should  be 


promptly  filled,  and  in  both  cases  the  goods 
had  been  sent  before  our  complaints  had 
reached  them.  The  people  always  send  some¬ 
thing  when  orders  come  iu ;  but  it  would  be 
foolish  for  anybody  to  expect  to  get  more 
than  the  worth  of  his  money,  and  cheap 
jewelry  is  always  poor  jewelry. 

In  answer  to  Inquiries  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  we  do  not  recommend  our  friends 
tohaseany  dealings  with  the  United  Btn'e* 
Medicine  Company,  or  the  Clvldile  Remedial 
Agency,  or  with  K.  Mason  &  Co.,  all  of  this 
city.  W.  A.  Kelsey  &  Co.,  of  Meriden,  Conn., 
is  trustworthy.  The  Reliable  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  is  by  no  meaus  reli¬ 
able,  as  we  have  explained  here  three  times 
already.  It  is  a  photographic  humbug  con¬ 
cern.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  recommend 
the  Argosy  Publishing  Company,  of  this  city, 
or  the  Crown  Printing  Company,  of  North- 
ford.  Conn.  The  Monarch  Potato  Bigger, 
made  in  Chicago,  Ills.,  likethe  Monarch  Light¬ 
ning  Haw,  made  by  the  same  concern,  does  not 
give  satisfaction  We  have  received  letters 
emphatically  denouncing  both,  and  the  firm 
that  palms  them  off  ou  the  public. 

Agents  tu’e  going  through  Michigan,  and 
doubtless  through  other  States  also,  selling 
patent  rights  for  a  bee- hive  patented  by  a  Mr. 
Pickerel,  of  Tennessee.  The  glib-tongued  can¬ 
vassers  guarantee  that  the  hive  will  winter 
bees  safely,  and  enable  the  bee  keeper  to  get 
far  more  honey  than  can  be  got  by  the  use  of 
any  other  hive.  They  say  that  oar  contribu¬ 
tor,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Luusing,  Michigan, 
probably  the  best,  authority  iu  the  eouutrv  on 
bee  keeping,  uses  the  hive,  and  that  hundreds 
have  been  sold  around  Lansing.  Prof.  Cook, 
however,  emphatically  denies  that  he  uses  the 
hive,  and  declares  that  he  doe*  not  know  a 
single  one  in  use  about.  Lansing,  nor  Is  one 
used  by  any  prominent  bee  keeper  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  he  says  that  the 
patented  feature  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
valuable  feature  of  the  hive,  aud  that  every 
bee-keeper  in  Michigan  has  a  perfect  right  to 
use  its  valuable  feature*,  Indeed,  all  that  any 
experienced  bee-keeper  would  retain  should 
he  use  the  hive.  The  Laugstroth  hive,  with 
its  different  form  of  frames,  Is  fiee  to  all,  and 
would  be  preferred  by  every  beekeeper  of 
experience  to  this  so-called  patented  hive.  The 
Professor  is  indignant  at  the  fulse  claims  that 
it  will  safety  winter  bees,  uud  asks  what  re 
dress  can  the  bee-keeper  obtain  on  finding  his 
bees  all  dead  after  a  severe  winter t  The  claim 
that  it  secures  more  honey,  is  absurd.  Bees 
gather  all  they  can  in  any  hive,  if  given  room. 
The  difference  oi  hives  is  mostly  in  conve¬ 
nience  in  handling  and  style  for  comb  honey. 
Every  hive  of  this  kind,  sold  in  any  part,  of 
the  country,  is  a  damage  to  the  buyer  and  to 
the  fraternity.  Bee-keepers  are  constantly 
wishing  to  buy  aud  sell  bees  of  and  to  each 
other.  They  cannot  afford  to  have  different 
styles  of  hives  iu  their  bee-yards,  as  every 
good  bee  keeper  knows.  Now  by  introducing 
a  new  form  of  frame,  this  freedom  of  ex¬ 
change  is  greatly  obstructed.  Ho  were  the 
hives  free,  uud  as  good  as  those  now  iu  use, 
their  introduction  would  be  a  great  Injury, 
vet  the  agents  got  over  $400  from  farmers 
around  Lapeer,  Mich. 

We  deem  it  only  fair  to  such  as  have  ordered 
Dio  Lewis'  Monthly,  in  connection  with  the 
Rural,  to  make  the  following  statement:  It 
seems  that  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  between  the  editor  aud  the  publish¬ 
er,  which  has  not  yet  been  settled;  and  in  our 
opinion  the  publisher  has  not  been  to  blame. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  Mr.  Bclden  R.  Hop¬ 
kins  has  bought  the  subscription  list  of  Dio 
Lewis’s  Magazine,  and  proposes  tilliug  the 
time  of  subscription  with  his  own  magazine — 
Home  Science.  We  have  forwarded  to  him  a 
list  of  the  -persons  for  whom  we  ordered  the 
magazine,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  each  will 
be  well  served  by  him.  The  Dio  Lewis  Maga¬ 
zine  has  not  been  issued  since  May  or  June. 

to  r  XI)  omen , 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


TO-DAY. 

■  * 

Do  we  know  the  priceless  value 
Of  the  moments,  ns  they  haste. 

Which  To-duy  Is  evei  Bivins 
Unto  us.  to  use  or  waste? 

In  thU  fleeting  life,  To-morrow 
Never  may  be  ours  to  hold. 

Kor  of  this  we  ba*  e  no  promise, 

Aud  the  past  is  dead  and  cold. 

Dal  To  day— Ood-gtven  treasure! 

May  It  ever  be  our  Joy. 

While  its  precious  moments  linger, 

Its  bright  hours  to  well  employ. 

Days  well-spent  are  drops  all  sparkling, 
Iu  the  waters,  deepand  broad, 

Of  Eternity’*  great  oeeau - 

Every  drop  Is  held  by  Clod. 

Time  flies  swiftly -days  are  passing. 

And  our  years  are  few  Indeed; 

With  God’s  loving  banner  o’er  us, 

What  wtll  bring  the  Christian’s  meed? 


Love  to  God.  and  love  to  neighbor — 

Purer  flres  were  never  stirred — 

In  the  waves  of  this  affection, 

Drown  each  harsh  and  unkind  word. 

Soothe  the  suffering,  cheer  the  grieving, 

Lift  the  erring  from  his  fall; 

Ever  warming  In  thy  bosom. 

Charity— the  best  of  all. 

Then  Improve  the  present  moment. 

Make  each  day  a  Jewel  bright. 

God  will  take  them— He  will  bind  them 
In  thine  angel  crown  of  light. 

Julie  Reynolds  Beers. 


MOUNDS  AND  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

I  told  Joe  this  morning  that  I  was  going 
to  write  something  for  the  Rural  and  tell  its 
readers  all  about  his  search  for  relics  of  the 
pre-historic  race  in  what  are  commonly  known 
as  Indian  mounds,  Ha  thought  ita  queer  dish 
to  serve  to  an  agricultural  paper,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  its  agricultural  readers  would  look 
with  little  favor  upon  such  an  article. 

But  Joe  is  a  farmer  himself,  and  if  he  is 
interested  enough  in  these  antiquities  to  spend 
bis  hard  earned  dollars  employing  men  for 
days  to  dig  for  these  buried  relic*,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that,  there  are  other  farmer*  who 
will  be  equally  eager  to  know  the  results, 
especially  when  they  were  such  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  turn  the  heads  of  our  borne  scientists 
and  geologists,  and  cause  a  young  enthusiast 
from  the  State  of  New  York  to  resume  the 
pick  and  shovel  and  continue  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  more  of 
the  vanished  race. 

Ohio  abounds  in  these  ancient  earthworks, 
and  the  Scioto  Valley,  where  we  live,  is  a  rich 
field  for  investigation;  every  mile  of  its  terri¬ 
tory  has  its  own  peculiar  forts,  mounds, 
squares  or  circles,  the  erection  of  which  are 
credited  to  these  ancient  people.  Most  of 
these  mounds  have  been  examined,  many  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  very  few  are  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  one  to  which  we  shall  pay  our 
particular  attention  in  the  present  article, 
was  one  of  unusual  beauty,  and  one  of  the 
best  preserved  in  the  country;  an  obloug 
structure,  with  a  base  of  80x50  feet,  perpen¬ 
dicular  bight  18  feet,  with  a  flattened  top 
40x35  feet.  The  top  is  covered  with  a  sod  of 
blue  grass,  the  base  and  sides  are  thickly  stud 
ded  with  timbers  of  several  varieties,  making 
a  delightfully  shady  nook,  where  parties  often 
resort,  to  while  away  a  pleasant  hour.  The 
only  thing  singular  about  it  was,  that  no  trees 
or  shrubs  were  ever  known  to  grow  upon  the 
crown,  and  the  excavation  failed  to  produce 
any  evidence  that  they  ever  had.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  monument  of  the  mound-builders  had 
,  been  jealously  guarded  for  two  generations ; 
and  the  numerous  appeal*  of  antiquarians 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  for  privilege 
to  tunnel  its  hidden  depths,  was  refused  alike 
by  father  and  son.  But  public  opinion  has 
become  too  strong  and  humau  curiosity  will 
never  rest.  Science  must  advance;  State  and 
country  organizations  have  sprung  up  to  assist 
it,  and  it  would  seem  ungenerous  to  longer 
refuse  the  aid  which  au  advancing  civilization 
demands. 

But  Joe  said  that  if  there  was  any  honor  in 
it  he  would  have  it  by  doing  the  work  himself, 
and  as  the  men  were  not  busy,  he  set  them  to 
work  with  picks  aud  shovels  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  structure  that  has  given  to  our  home 
the  name  of  “  Mound  Cottage.”  But  they  did 
not  work  with  interest— said  “it  was  foolishness 
—nothing  but  a  wild  goose-chase;  that  the 
weather  was  too  hot  for  such  work,  and  they 
would  much  rather  go  fishing.”  But  Joe  en¬ 
couraged  them  with  accounts  of  what  had 
been  found  in  others;  specimen*  of  pottery, 
copper  ornumeuts,  stone  axes,  pipes,  beads, 
etc. :  that  there  was  every  probability  that 
they  should  meet  with  like  success.  Iu  this  re¬ 
spect  they  were  disappointed,  but  at  the  base 
of  the  mound  t  here  was  fouud  that  which  will 
be  of  infinitely  more  benefit  to  science  than  all 
of  these  combined.  Alter  excavating  to  the 
depth  of  16  feet,  they  discovered  an  altar.  It 
was  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  a  solid  bed  of  mortar,  made  a*  smooth 
as  a  billiard-table.  Upon  this  an  immense 
fire  had  been  kindled,  and  upon  the  whole  a 
sacrifice — humau  or  other — had  been  wrapped 
in  three  distinct  kinds  of  cloth,  and  cremated 
perhaps  to  appease  their  god,  or  to  commemo¬ 
rate  some  great  event.  The  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  charcoal,  as  pure  and  perfect  as  can  be 
found— specimens  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  whole  mass  from  13  to  15 
inches  thick,  almost  free  from  ashes— can  be 
accounted  for  ouly  on  the  theory  that  while 
the  coals  w-ere  all  aglow  with  heat,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  was  laid  ou,  and  during  some  religious 
ceremony  the  whole  covered  quickly  with 
earth. 

The  body,  which  w'as  inclosed  in  this  ample 
sheet,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared;  only  a 
few  charred  remains  can  be  found  clinging 
to  the  cloth.  But  the  winding  sheet  itself, 
strange  to  say,  escajied  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 
Burnt  aud  charred  as  it  is,  every  seam  aud 
thread  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Each  thread 


is  double -twisted  and  woven  by  a  stitch  I 
suppose  peculiar  to  this  people.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  this  is  the  only  specimen  of  cloth¬ 
ing  ever  found  in  these  mounds.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not  I  cannot  say;  but  Joe  ap¬ 
pear*  satisfied  with  his  treasure,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  part  of  the  relic  has  been  so  great, 
that  he  has  put  bis  best  specimens  under  lock 
and  key.  However,  he  says  he  will  send  the 
Editor  of  the  Rural  enough  to  patch  the 
knees  of  bis  pants,  for  he  thinks  that  a  man 
who  works  so  faithfully  in  his  exjierimental 
ground  must  need  a  patch  sometime.  Besides, 
it  would  seem  odd  to  say,  through  the  Rural, 
“my  pauts  are  patched  with  cloth  made  and 
buried— well— say.  about  the  time  Moses  was 
in  the  wilderness.” 

Joe  is  full  of  the  subject  at  present,  and  he 
says  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  saying  that  this  valley  was  once  as 
thickly  populated  a*  it  is  now,  and  that  na¬ 
ture  unaided  could  not  support  such  a  popu¬ 
lation;  therefore  they  must  have  been  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  people,  and  that  the  editor’s  love 
for  agriculture,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is 

the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  this  article. 

GRETCHEN. 

- ■  - 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  piece 
of  goods  sent  us,  that  has  been  buried  so 
long  from  human  sight,  yet  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  preserved  by  Mother  Earth.  It  is  a 
curiosity,  indeed. — Eds. 

“RAISING  A  TOBACCO  BARN  IN 
KENTUCKY.” 

“We  had  better  have  our  barn  raising  to¬ 
morrow',  the  day  promises  to  be  fair.  Tom, 
you  can  go  this  evening  and  get  the  hands.” 

This  announcement  came  from  the  “head 
of  the  household,”  and  was  addressed  to  one 
of  the  three  white  hands  who  sat  at  diuner 
with  us,  for  lu  Kentucky  it  matters  not  how 
lowly  If  white,  they  are  given  a  seat  at  your 
tuble,  while  the  colored,  however  aspiring, 
eat  in  the  kitchen. 

1  heard  the  announcement  with  trepidation, 
a«  I  had  only  a  few  months  before  left  the 
rich  “  blue  grass”  region,  and  come  to  dwell 
in  the  Green  River  region  of  Kentucky,  where 
tobacco  is  the  principal  crop,  The  people  are 
poor,  the  farms  small,  each  family  raises  a 
patch  of  from  two  to  fifteen  acres,  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  last  figure.  They  clear  the 
ground  during  the  Winter,  as  new  ground 
tobacco  iH  the  best  aud  easiest  cultivated. 
Whilst  cutting  the  timber  they  save  all  the 
straight,  bodied  trees  of  suitable  size,  cut  them 
21  feet  long,  so  as  to  make  a  room  about  20 
feet  square,  often  having  more  than  100  logs. 

It  is  generally  “raised”  in  the  clearing,  to  be 
convenient  to  the  tobacco  crop.  Though  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  “  ways”  of  our  new  life,  I 
felt  a  bravo  determination  to  do  my  best, 
being  fortunate  iu  having  as  cook  “  Aunt 
Mary,”  a  real  “old  time”  negro,  that  had  been 
raised  a  slave,  and  lived  among  the  "best 
families,”  her  ambition  to  own  a  home  had  led 
her  to  this  country  of  cheap  lauds,  and  find¬ 
ing  more  distinction  in  cooking  for  “qual¬ 
ity,”  than  living  in  lonely  insignificance, 
became  a  household  treasure  to  uh;  her  advice 
was  often  a  valuable  assistance  in  helping  me 
through  the  “sloughs  of  despond”  that  every 
youug  housekeeper  is  calks l  upon  to  wade, 
especially  one  who  leaves  the  luxuriance  of 
civilization  for  a  new  life  in  the  woods.  The 
life  was  not  a  hard  one;  my  inexperience  was 
so  great,  that  I  did  not  anticipate.  Each  day 
simply  unfolded  a  new  phase  in  life,  aud  the 
constant  revelation  kept  me  bewildered  at 
what  1  saw. 

Tom  started  off  soon  after  dinner  to  deliver 
the  “invites,-  and  with  directions  to  get  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  fowls  aud  vegetables  to 
help  out  the  big  dinner  that  is  expected  on 
such  occasions.  The  invitation  is  not  very 
ceremonious.  It  was  only  necessary  for  hirn 
to  halloo  at  the  rail  fence  until  some  one  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway  w'hen,  without  waiting 
for  greeting,  he  would  announce:  “We’re 
goin’  to  have  a  barn  raisin’  to-morrer;  tell  the 
meu  folks  to  come;”  theu  ride  away  to  the 
next  cabin,  until  30  or  40  hands  were  promised. 

Tom  came  home  about  sundown,  having  se¬ 
cured  three  hens  of  various  ages  aud  a  few’ 
potatoes.  My  heart  was  lighter,  for  it  was  in 
early  Spring,  when  everything  was  scarce. 
Aunt  Mary  dressed  the  fowls  that  night,  tell¬ 
ing  me  they  were  “mighty  tough,”  adding 
dubiously,  “T  specs  they’ll  git  done  if  I  put 
them  ou  to  bile  by  daylight.” 

We  were  up  with  the  sun,  busy  with  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  coming  feast.  A  ham  was  put 
on  iu  a  kettle  out-doors  to  boil,  their  hensbips 
simmered  in  pots,  while  Aunt  Mary  made  her 
pies.  I  wras  trying  to  devise  some  way  of 
lengthening  the  table,  and  found  the  box  iu 
which  our  organ  was  packed  did  the  thing 
beautifully. 

In  moving  about,  busy  unpacking  dishes 
and  washing  them,  I  could  see  first  one,  then 
groups  of  two  or  three  of  the  uatives,  with 
axes  on  their  shoulders,  moving  in  a  "go- 
easy”  gait  towards  the  clearing ,  where  the 
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logs  had  been  dragged  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
log-chains,  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
spot  selected  as  the  site  for  the  barn. 

When  the  hands  had  come,  they  chose  one 
of  the  older,  more  reliable  men,  as  “captain.” 
He  selects  the  logs:  then  12  to  15  hands  take 
hold  and  carry  it  to  the  spot.  w  here  others  help 
to  place  it.  One  man  is  stationed  at  each  cor¬ 
ner.  called  a  “corner-man;”  he  is  expected  to 
cut  his  end  of  the  log  so  as  to  tit  the  lower  one 
and  have  it  rest  steady.  A  fter  the  “pen”  gets 
too  high  for  the  hands  to  lift  the  logs,  they 
place  poles  called  “skids,”  at  each  eud,  resting 
the  log  on  them,  then  push  it  up  with  wooden 
forks.  They  worked  so  well,  that  the  “pen" 
was  more  than  halt- way  up  when  called  to 
dinner. 

They  came,  joking  and  laughing,  and  seemed 
a  happy,  “take-life-easy”  party.  They  prepare 
for  dinner  with  a  face-washing,  and  being 
huugry,  come  to  dinner  in  nu  earnest  fashion. 
Every  man  helps  himself,  and  eats  without 
the  least,  embarrassment  or  concern  as  to  his 
neighbors’  wants;  they  care  more  for  hot 
coffee— drinking  t  wo  aud  three  cups— hot  bis¬ 
cuit  and  fried  meat,  thuu  for  all  the  delicacies 
that  a  French  cook  might  prepare — not  that 
they  are  selfish,  but  they  fed  independent; 
their  arms  are  long,  aud  they  scorn  assistance 
when  they  can  reach.  There  is  no  lingering 
over  dessert;  after  doing  “full”  duty  to  bis  cof¬ 
fee,  biscuit  nnd  meat,  he  readies  for  his  pie, 
tilts  back  his  chair,  and  quietly  enjoys  it,  rock¬ 
ing  to  anil  fro.  When  that  is  no  more,  he 
stoops  to  pick  up  his  old  hat— having  laid  it 
on  the  floor  by  his  chair— takes  bis  departure 
with,  “Well,  I  must  git  out  o’  here,”  wanders 
back  to  the  clearing,  there  to  wait  the  coming 
of  bis  mates,  that  are  either  slower  in  their 
dinner  movements,  or  not  so  soon  satisfied  as 
he. 

The  barn  is  usually  up  before  sundown 
Each  one  makes  his  characteristic  comment 
on  the  result  of  the  day’s  work :  “  She’s  a  good 
uu!”  “Purty  nice  job!”  lifts  bis  axe  on  his 
shoulders,  walks  down  the  path  towards  home, 
aud  is  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  dense  woods. 

M.  L  s. 


Domestic  (Sconomi) 
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A  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER'S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

August  8.  The  days  are  so  hot  and  my 
work  so  pressing  that  I  have  not  had  time  to 
look  at  the  Rural,  mndi  less  to  write.  The 
last  letter  I  have  seen,  rlated  August  2,  is 
quite  uncalled  for  by  my  former  artic’e. 
Did  I  not  say  I  would  rather  “stay  with  father 
and  the  boys!"  My  duty  lies  here,  and  I  cuu- 
not  see  that  anything  I  have  written  calls  for 
the  comments  made.  If  the  writer  of  the 
letter  “knows  dozens  of  girls”  waiting  for  the 
“plumed  knight"  his  imagination  calls  lip,  I 
also  know  dozens  of  *irls  who  have  married 
farmers,  though  they  were  brought  up  iuacity, 
and  are  contented  with  their  lot.  And  is  it  not 
seen,  too,  in  any  country  place  how  the  fashion¬ 
able  city  girl  can  cast  a  glamor  over  the  youth 
of  the  country?  But  I  do  not  care  for  plumed 
knight  or  plumed  belie,  nor  do  1  think  these 
reveries  of  mine  are  intended  to  disparage 
“the  neighbor’s  boy.”  If  I  loved  him  prob¬ 
ably  1  should  he  content  to  share  his  lot;  but 
my  letters  to  the  Rural  were  simply  a  cry 
tor  help  on  behalf  of  myself  an  l  my  rural  sis¬ 
ters  who  are  similarly  situated.  We  see  no 
brighter  future  whether  we  marry  or  remaiu 
single.  It  is  easy  to  tell  us  to  marry  some 
“neighbor's  boy,”  or  to  sneer  at  our  efforts  at 
improvement.  It  does  not  stem  the  torrent  of 
teeliog,  or  make  the  circumstances  one  whit 
easier.  Rut  in  my  own  case,  it  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  father  aud  the  hoys  to  some  of  the 
inner  workings  of  my  mind  as  welt  as  the 
outer  workings  of  my  hands,  so  that  life  seems 
as  if  it  might,  in  the  near  future,  if  all  goes 
well,  lie  a  little  easier,  and  my  caancas  for 
intellectual  improvement  a  little  better. 

The  writer  refers  to  “Charity  ”  milking, 
feeding  calves,  etc.,  and  says,  “what  in  the 
world  do  her  father  and  brothers  do"?  Now 
1  know  that  fattier  and  the  boys  are  as  helpful 
as  many  others  in  our  neighboihood,  but  they 
are  busy  all  day,  and  somehow  the  work  I 
have  mentioned  is  left  for  the  women,  Per* 


haps  in  some  places  it  is  different,  but  though 
we  may  be  called  “hand-to-mouth”  farmers, 
we  cannot  help  our  position  except  by  the 
effort  we  make  to  better  it.  I  am  willing  to 
work  however  “chronically  discontented,” 
and  would  not  object  to  the  pigs  and  calves 
even,  if  I  saw  opportunities  before  me  for  the 
future  of  my  single  life.  But  if  1  outlive 
father,  and  the  boyS  aro  settled  down,  I  shall 
he  alone.  My  time,  to  lie  sure,  will  be  my 
own,  but  what  I  want  is  to  he  able  now'  to  fit 
myself  for  earning  my  living  in  some  respect¬ 
able  manner  when  the  need  comes  At  pre¬ 
sent  T  am  unfit  for  anything,  and  1  heard 
Lizzie  Manning  say  the  other  day,  “The  thing 
1  do  best  is  to  black  boots,  but  a  girl  can  hard¬ 
ly  make  a  liviug  by  it.”  Such  things  fill  the 
thoughts  of  many  u  girl,  unless  she  is  too 
frivolous  to  care  for  the  future.  It  is  dread¬ 
ful  to  marry  for  a  home  Women  should  be 
as  independent  us  men  on  that  subject,  aud 
able  to  go  through  life  and  earn,  their  owu 
liviug.  This  is  the  Cause  of  my  writiug  so 
much  of  myself  and  my  helplessness,  and  the 
main  reason  for  my  discontent,  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  so  many  renders  should  have  mis¬ 
construed  my  simple  statement  aud  accuse  me 
of  grumbling  without  u  cause. 


THE  HAYING  .SEASON. 

If  there  is  one  time  more  than  another  when 
the  duties  of  the  farmer’s  wife  press  heavily, 
it  is  the  period  of  hay-making.  lu  order  that 
the  “men  folk”  may  have  wherewith  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  appetite  in  the  shape  of  out¬ 
door  lunches  (to  say  nothing  of  regular  meah), 
she  must  rise  betimes,  and  happy  is  that  capa¬ 
ble  woman  who  cun  so  economize  time  and 
st  rength,  that  she  may  have  at.  least  ouo  hour 
In  the  day  to  devote  to  less  tiresome  duties. 
Truly  if  one  looked  for  her  own  comfort  or 
pleasuro  in  the  matter,  she  might  be  iticliued 
to  consider  it  rather  an  unprofitable  use  of 
time  or  talent.  Yet,  taking  another  view  of 
this  subject,  we  may  find  much  to  encourage 
us,  when  wo  consider  that  to  us  belongs  the 
honor  of  mowing  largo  fields  of  hay  and  grain 
— or,  that  it  isour simple  kitchen  duties,  right¬ 
ly  performed  that  give  nerve  to  the  arm,  and 
strength  to  the  reaper.  Is  it  a  small  thiug, 
qiy  sisters,  that  wo  have  within  us  power  to 
cheer  the  fainting  energies  of  those  about  us? 
A  slight  thing  that  the  over-worked  farmer 
toiling  (u  the  heat,  shall  partake  of  our  care¬ 
fully  prepared  lunch,  and  arise  with  now  life 
to  labor  on  1  Wh  v,  it  is  our  work  at  homo  that 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  ail  other  labor!  Lot 
us  take  new  courage,  then,  as  we  realize  the 
nobility  of  ourcalliug;  even  though  wo  may 
have  to  deny  ourselves  many  pleasures,  let  us 
doit  with  a  generous  spirit,  being  assured  Unit 
as  we  strive  to  bless  others,  we  shall  ourselves 
be  blest:  for,  surely,  the  blessing  of  the  Dear 
Father  must  rest  upon  those  who  try  cheer¬ 
fully  to  “food  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the 
naked;”  and  who  are  more  faithfully  occupied 
in  fulfilling  this  duty  than  we  busy  farmers’ 
wives  aud  daughters?  mrb.  j.  Fl  eaton. 

LEARNING  OF  ONE  ANOTHER. 

When  unexpected  guests  arrive,  after  the 
blll-of  fare  is  made  out  for  dinner,  1  seldom 
consider  it  necessary  to  make  auy  chuuges, 
unless  it  is  to  Increase  the  quantity.  To-day 
there  was  no  fresh  meat  to  be  hud,  so  we 
bad  recourse  to  the  inevitable  pork  barrel. 
Having  cut  off  as  many  thin  slices  of  the  nice, 
w  hite  meat  as  were  necessary,  I  put  them  in  a 
dish  of  cold  water,  to  freshen,  aud  wait  till 
the  vegetables  were  prepared,  and  very  near¬ 
ly  cooked.  Then  taking  them  from  their  cool 
bath,  I  rolled  them  iu  flour,  and  put  them  into 
a  well  heated  frying-pan,  to  cook  as  briskly  as 
possible,  till  each  side  was  a  crisp,  light  brown. 
When  taken  upon  the  platter  a  little  of  the 
bottom  of  the  gravy  was  poured  upon  each 
piece,  that  those  who  preferred  it  with  the 
new  potatoes,  might  have  their  choice. 

Just  as  the  dinner  was  going  to  the  table, 
visitors  came,  and  one  of  them  I  knew  to  be  a 
notable  house  wife  and  an  excellent  cook,  and 
she  it  was  who  asked  the  method  of  cooking 
the  pork,  saying  she  had  not  relished  anything 
so  well  iu  a  lung  time.  When  told  the  process, 
she  said  she  had  never  so  prepared  it,  or  eaten 
auy  cooked  that  way,  and  then  remarked: 

“  How  much  we  can  learn  of  one  another.’' 


MAY  MAPLE. 


FRAGMENTS. 


Inexpensive  dishes  that  are  palatable, can 
be  prepared  by  th:ise  who  do  not  mind  the 
extra  work,  and  they  add  very  much  to  the 
menu.  Very  savory  fl  itters  can  be  made  from 
cold  white  meat— chicken,  etc.  Cut  into  small 
pieces  and  dip  them  into  batter,  frj  a  light 
brown,  and  pile  high  on  a  dish.  Pour  over 
them  a  good  brown  sauce  made  of,  or  flavored 
with,  tomatoes 

In  making  calves’  foot  jelly  the  meat  that 
remains  can  he  utilized,  if  it  is  taken  out  be¬ 
fore  falling  to  pieces  in  the  jelly.  While  still 
firm,  take  out  and  remove  the  bones  returning 


them  to  the  stock.  When  the  meat  is  cold, 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  dip  into  batter,  and 
cover  with  brown  sauce,  the  same  way. 

Pork  croquettes  are  a  good  dish,  When  one 
wants  a  little  variety.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
cooked  pork,  chop  fine,  mix  with  it  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour, a  small  onion,  well  chopped, 
and  a  cupful  of  good  stock.  Add  a  small  bit 
of  sage,  and  pepper  or  other  seasoning  to 
taste.  Make  up  into  the  form  of  sausages, 
thickening  with  bread  crumbs.  Dip  in  egg 
and  fry  a  light  brown.  Many  things  can  be 
used  up  in  these  croquettes — a  spoonful  of 
hash  left  over,  «  little  cold  rice,  or  mashed 
potatoes.  Home  people  like  Hnrver  or  Wor¬ 
cestershire  sauce  or  mushroom  catsup  ns  an 
adjunct.  They  make  a  savory  breakfast  dish, 
and  pleasantly  vary  the  usual  bill  of  fare. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


PUDDINGS. 

A  young  married  lady  said  to  me:  “I  can’t 
bear  eggs  in  puddings,  and  I  can’t  make  one 
without.”  I  suggested  two  or  three  favorites 
with  our  family,  aud  she  said  she  would  try 
them.  Thinking  there  might  be  some  in  the 
same  dilemma  among  the  Rural  sisters,  I 
will  repeat  them : 

DRIED  FRUIT  ROLL. 

Take  a  small  loaf  of  light  bread  dough, 
when  ready  for  baking;  roll  to  about  ball'  an 
inch  iu  thickness,  spread  with  dried  apple 
sauce,  made  smooth  and  seasoned.  Commence 
at  one  side  ami  roll  up,  and  steam  an  hour. 
Eat  with  butter  sauce. 

MINUTE  PUDDING. 

Put  half  a  gallon  of  milk  over  the  fire; 
when  at  boiling  point,  stir  in  wheat  flour  until 
thick.  Eat  with  cream  aud  sugar. 

GO  RN*  STARCH  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  milk,  four  tablespoon fuls  of 
corn  starch,  four  tablespoon  fuls  of  sugar;  boil 
the  milk,  dissolve  the  starch  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  add  sugar  and  starch,  boil,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  thick ;  add  any  kind  of  flavoring  to 
suit  the  taste;  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  is  good. 
Put  in  cup,  let  cool,  aud  eat  with  jelly  or 
cream  and  sugar.  c.  k.  j. 

«♦> 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

TO  CAN  CORN,  PEAS  OR  SUCCOTASH. 

Corn  should  be  first  cut  from  the  cob.  Use 
none  but  perfect  cans.  Pack  in  whatever  you 
wish  to  preserve,  solid— with  the  small  end  of 
a  potato  masher.  Whon  the  jar  is  brimful, 
put  on  the  rubbers,  and  screw  on  the  covers 
as  tightly  as  you  can  with  your  hands.  Put 
hay  or  doth  in  the  bottom  of  a  wash -boiler, and 
lay  in  the  cans  any  way  you  please,  putting 
cloth  between  them.  Cover  with  cold  water, 
and  let  boil  constantly  three  hours;  take  out 
and  tighten  as  much  as  possible.  When  cool¬ 
ing  and  cold,  tighten  again.  Keep  in  the 
dark.  It’s  a  good  plan  to  wrap  paper  around 
cans.  Thus  treated  none  of  mine  have  ever 
spoiled.  M.  B.  Me  LOUTH, 

RECIPE  FOR  GINGERBREAD. 

Four  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one  half  cup  of  butter,  filled  lip  twice 
with  boiling  water,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  ginger,  uud  (lour  to  make  a  really 
stiff  batter.  mrs.  j  e.  e. 

BROWN  BREAD— TRY  IT. 

Two  pints  of  sifted  rye  meal,  one  pint  of 
sifted  corn  meal,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses;  one  cup  of  good  yeast,  cue  teaspoon ful 
salt  (if  yeast  is  not  salted),  mix  quite  soft  with 
warm  -not  hot  -water.  Stir  iu  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sodu  when  light,  aud  bake  in  cov¬ 
ered  tins  two  to  three  hours.  This  makes  one 
large  loaf  or  two  small  ones. 

MRS.  T.  P.  FRENCH. 

DRINKING  BOAT. 

A  friend  wishes  me  to  ask  “Aunt  Em”  if  she 
will  please  describe  infants’  drinking  boat, 
give  the  price  of  it,  and  state  where  it  can  be 
bought.  M.  B.  mcl. 

Horat'ordLs  tlchl  I’ll  os  pli  ate 

In  HeaMicktKiHM. 

8.  S.  Parker.  W ellington,  O. ,  says;  “While 
crossing  Lakt-  Erie,  1  gave  it  to  some  passen¬ 
gers  who  were  seasick  aud  it  gave  immediate 
relief." — Adi). 

gUbcrtlaneoutf 


IHi.s'ccllancou.a 


A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  doveliq 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  considenilion  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AVER’S  CHERRY  PK<  T<  >R  A  L. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
nnd  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  affections 
ol’  this  class.  That  eminent  physician, 
Prof.  F.  Sweotzer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Rmnswick,  Me.,  says:— 

“Medical  science  lm«  produced  no  o'lie’  nno- 
dync  expectorant  no  good  ns  A  run's  Chkkrv 
Pectoral.  It  is  iuvnluutilc  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  nnd  lungs.” 

The  same  opinion  Is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr. L.  J.  Addison,  of  Ciicago, 
Ill.,  who  says: — 

“I  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  mid  practice  of  medicine,  uny 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  A  v  nil’s  Ciiehiiv 
1’Bctouaj.,  for  treatment,  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  tint  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  (lie  most 
seriotiM  bronchial  aud  pulmonary  affections.” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  but  it  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  lias  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  it  person 
Who  bus  ever  given  it.  w  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  nut  been  made 
well  by  it. 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
ill  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate, 
caws  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Liiniygitis, 
mid  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  lias 
saved  many  patients  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pul niouary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  lo  be  taken  iu 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  !s 
needed  III  every  house  where  there  aro 
children,  as  t hero  is  nothing  so  good  as 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PE<  TOR  A  I,  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  he 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  ho  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  $1 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  M  ANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  lie 
ellrie  In  man.  A  Uook  fur  every  man,  young,  middle 
flgeil  unit  old.  It  coiMuIiim  125  proscriptions  for  nil 
acute  nnd  chronic  disease*  imeh  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  itiiUior,  whose  expe 
rlcncn  for  it  years  Is  such  mi  probably  never  belore 
re  I  to  tin-  lot  of  uny  physician,  win  pages,  bound 
m  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  i-m  ers,  full  gilt 
guaranteed  tube  u  liner  work  in  every  sense  me' 
ehanlcal,  literary  and  profeMsionui  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  Tor  *V,V),  or  Pie  money  will 

be  refunded  In  . -verv  Instance.  Prb . .  #l.'m  |,y 

mall,  postpaid.  Illustraled  sample  li  cants.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  CbV author t)v  the  National 
Medical  Assoelatlnu,  tolhcoltleerHoV  which  lie  refers 
The  Sell-nee  or  Life  Should  be  read  by  tin-  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  nflticted  for' relief,  n  will 
bcnellt  nil.  -  London  Lancet, 

There  Is  no  member  or  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent 
guard  hut.  instructor  or  clergy  man,  A  rt/onnul 
Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  l)r  W  IT 
Parker, No  I  Buinneh  Street,  Boston,  Ma*«.,  who  may 
be  con  suited  on  all  diseases  reoulililg  skill  and  expo 
rience  I'lifonle  nud  obstlnare  tth  a  t  ills 
eases  that  buve  bullied  the  skill  of  XlJ jAL  bu 
other  physlehinxiispeelftlty  Such  mTTVOT'T  xi 
treated  successfully  without  an  J.  Jl  1  OLLl! 
instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


»  GENTS  Coin  Muncy  who  sell  Dr.  Ohakk's  Fan 
,  Physician,  Price  tt'J.OO.  Specimen  pages  f 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  arbor,  Ml 


ANNUAL  HA  I.ES,  OVKIt  50,000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 
*' A  fertilizer  produces 

tjL  i  -1  .  Crops  of  superior 

«C,  \  quality  and  quan- 

/  -TO  tity.  ItisnotaHtim- 

«  ulant,  but  a  plant 

'  R  \  The  high 

1  Tv  \  standard  for  which 

L  it  has  been  noted  for 

TWENTY 

YEARS 


Costs  only  8ft  ftO  per  sip  (MxIO  ft.)  Hfl.' 

Lasts  a  life  time  un  Sleep  or  Flat  roots.  Reucly  for  Use 
Anybody  ran  apply  it  Illustrated  book  Free  if  you  me n, 
lion  this  paper.  WrUe  at  once.  Enclose  stamp  tc 

K.  Y.  -Slate  Itooti  ii”  Co.,  I’lii lit-,  IV, 


past  will  be  strictly 
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rate  some  of  them,  sustained  life  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  their  dead  comrades.  Greely  denies 
that  be  was  aware  of  the  matter,  but  admits 
that  some  of  the  men,  rendered  partly  insane 
by  starvation,  might  have  turned  cannibals. 
The  bodies  that  have  been  brought  home  are 


Saturday,  August  10. 

The  new  electric  car  ou  the  East  Cleveland 
Btreet  railway  makes  eight  miles  an  hour 
with  j>erfect  ease,  and  is  even  more  manage¬ 
able  than  the  horse  car.  It  is  evident  the  day 
is  at  hand  when  the  motor  for  street  cars  will 

lie  electricity.,  . There  are  now  about. 

325,000  pensioners  of  all  classes,  and  of  these 
225,000  are  soldiers  themselves.  The  re 
mainder  are  widows,  minor  children  and  de¬ 
pendent.  parents,  Including  1,300  survivors  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  nearly  3,000  widows  of 

the  soldiers  who  served  in  that  war  . . 

Captain  Me  Murray,  of  the  Texan  (State  Rin¬ 
gers,  sent,  in  pursuit  of  renegade  Apaches,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Indians  were  not  on  the  war¬ 
path.  and  only  committed  such  depredation 
upon  stock  as  was  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  lives  . The  Industrial  Expo¬ 

sition  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during 
next  month,  will  present  many  novelties  of 
public  interest.  One  of  the  exhibits  is  that  of 
a  Perfect  Hatcher,  showing  12  apparatus, 
with  about  1,000  eggs  each,  in  the  different 
stages  of  incubation;  also  a  number  of 
brooders,  hovering  5,000  chicks  at  onetime.. 
....The  total  assets  of  the  Harrison  Bank  of 
Indianapolis  are  about  58(1,000  and  the  liabili¬ 
ties  *600,000. . The  Virginia  Legislature, 

during  its  recent  session,  passed  55  Acts  for 
the  benefit  of  railroad  corporations— to  in¬ 
crease  their  powers  or  privileges,  or  to  dimin¬ 
ish  their  liabilities  and  responsibilities  to  the 
Htate  aud  people  .......  The  Anti  Monopolists 

of  Nebraska  will  hold  a  Stuto  Convention  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on 
Tuesday,  September  9.  1884,  to  nominate 
Presidential  Electors  and  a  State  ticket. ,  ... 
....The  greatest  earthquake  that  ever  gave 

New-Yorkeru  something  to  talk  about,  occur¬ 
red  hero  at  2.07  p.m  last  Sunday.  It,  appears 
to  have  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Carolinas  to  Maine.  Many  people  did  not 
notice  it  specially;  others  thought  the  vibra¬ 
tion  aud  rumbling  noise  were  due  to  a  heavy 
cart  passing  along  the  street,  or  a  distant 
explosion,  or  the  dragging  of  a  heavy  trunk 

or  other  weight  overhead . (leu.  Hazen, 

Chief  Signal  Officer,  has  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  hoist  the  cold 
wave  ilag  on  Post-office  buildings  throughout 
the  country,  to  signal  for  the  benefit  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  the  approach  of  cold  waves. 
The  flag  is  white,  with  black  center.  It  will 
remain  in  position  21  hours  after  being  hoisted. 
. A  mounted  police  force  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  along  the  Canadian  international  boun¬ 
dary,  in  the  North-west,  to  prevent  raids  of 
desperadoes.  There  lias  been  *4,000  worth 
of  valuables  stolen.  Four  horse  thieves  have 
been  lynched . The  Cuban  insurrection¬ 

ary  generals,  Maximo  Gomez  aud  Antonio 
Maceo,  have  finally  turned  up  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  having  been  able  to  escape  the  Cuban 
officers  after  months  of  seclusion . Sec¬ 

retary  Folger  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely 
sure  of  his  grouud  iu  his  recent  decision  that 
exported  whiskies  cannot  be  brought  back  to 
this  country  free  of  duty,  as  custom  house 
officials  are  ordered  to  bold  for  a  year  all 
liquors  seized  on  their  return,  instead  of  selling 
them.  The  whiskey  is  taken  out  of  the  country 
to  avoid  the  heavy  insurance  aud  bond  rates; 
aud  as  all  the  storage  room  in  Bermuda  has 

been  filled,  the  export  is  now  to  Bremen  . 

There  have  been  1,899  unsuccessful  ballots  for 
the  nomination  of  a  Congressman  iu  Mary¬ 
land  . The  detective  who  caused  the  in¬ 

vestigation  Into  the  frauds  iu  the  Medical 
Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department,  claims  to 
have  discovered  evidence  of  similar  frauds  iu 
the  medical  service  of  the  army  .......Wed¬ 
nesday,  *1,250,000  lu  gold  arrived  at  New 

York  from  Europe . Over  50  horse  thieves 

have  been  lynched  by  cowboys  in  Montana 
within  the  last  month,  and  still  the  work  goes 

bravely  ou . A  consignment  of  canned 

greeu  peas  shipped  from  cholera-infected  dis¬ 
tricts  iu  France,  are  being  sold  in  Toronto  by 

retailers . Commissioner  Price,  of  the 

ludiau  office,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  as  soon  as  his  successor  can  be  ap¬ 
pointed  . The  official  returns  of  emigra¬ 

tion  for  the  month  of  duly  from  all  British 
ports,  published  a  week  ago,  give  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  to  America  as  21,053, 
Of  these  17,217  were  bound  for  the  United 

States,  aud  1,1 13  for  Canada . Cyrus  II, 

Northrop,  Presideut  of  the  State  University 
of  Minnesota,  receives  a  salary  of  56,000.  The 

Governor  gets  $8,500  . According  to  the 

census  of  188-1,  the  population  of  Toronto  in¬ 
cludes  84,819  people  of  English  and  Welsh 
origin,  82,177  of  Irish,  18,754  of  Scotch,  and 

2,049  of  German . Black  Dog  was  elected 

chief  of  the  Osage  uation  a  few  days  ago,  by 

a  majority  of  250 . It  is  non-  certaiu  that 

the  survivors  of  the  Greely  party,  or  at  any 


said  to  be  merely  denuded  bones.  That  of 
Lieut.  Frederick  F.  Kislingbury,  second  in 
command,  which  was  buried  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  last  Sunday,  has  been  exnmed, 
and  a  telegram  yesterday  morning  says:  ‘  All 
the  flesh  of  the  body  had  been  completely  cut 
off  from  the  bones,  except  on  the  face,  hands 
and  feet.  The  organs  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
were  intact.  There  were  no  wounds  on  the 
head.  Kislingbury's  body  was  eaten  by  his 
companions.”  An  official  investigation  will 
doubtless  be  mode,  Private  Henry  was  shot 
by  Greely's  order,  for  stealing  the  meagre  ra¬ 
tions  of  his  starving  comrades.  He  was  for¬ 
given  three  times,  but  shot  on  the  fourth  de¬ 
tection.  His  body,  too,  was  eaten 


Whv  •suffer  Pnlnf 

When  by  using  the  Vitalizing  Treatment  of 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109 Girard  St..,  Phila., 
the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  your  getting 
prompt  relief;  especially  if  the  pain  has  its 
origin  In  nervous  derangement.  In  Neural¬ 
gia.  sick  headache,  and  the  various  affections 
of  which  these  are  among  the  most  distressing, 
this  new  treatment  acts  with  remarkable 
promptness.  Write  for  pamphlet  giving  in¬ 
formation  about  thiB  Treatment  — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  16. 

Hog  cholera  is  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of 
Camden,  N.  J.  Large  numbers  are  dying .... 
....The  cattle  plague  is  raging  at  Alexau- 
drettc,  Syria . Several  cases  of  contag¬ 

ious  pleuro-pneumonla  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Blissville,  L.  I.  The  diseased 
cattle  were  ordered  killed . . Very  unfor¬ 

tunately  the  date  set  for  the  International 
Cattle  Convention  at  St.  Louis  conflicts  par¬ 
tially  with  that  of  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock 
Show, the  former  opening  November  17  and 
the  latter  the  week  previous.  Some  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling  is  shown  in  certaiu  quarters 

over  it . The  finest  botanical  gardens  iu 

the  Western  world  have  been  given  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  who  is 

now  just  84 . The  Contagious  Diseases 

Act  of  Great  Britain  has  been  recently 
amended  so  that  the  Privy  Council  may  ex¬ 
empt  portions  of  a  country  from  the  prohibi¬ 
tory  orders.  This,  it  is  said,  was  intended  es¬ 
pecially  to  apply  to  cattle  from  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  l’rivyCouucil  has  taken  no  action  iu  the 
premises  as  yet . According  to  their  an¬ 

nouncement,  the  commission  merchants  at  the 
Chicago  stock  ya  rds  began  selling  hogs  strictly 
on  their  merits  Saturday,  all  negotiations 
with  the  packers  having  failed.  It  was 
claimed  that  all  the  members  of  the  livestock 
exchange  adhered  rigidly  to  rule  19,  and  that 
no  shrinkage,  or  dockage  was  allowed.  The 
bulk  of  the  supplies  were  sold,  shippers  being 
the  largest  buyers,  and  not  over  3,060  hogs 
were  left  in  the  pens  at  the  close.  Several  of 
the  largest  packers  held  back,  but  some  of  the 
leading  establishments  were  buying  without 
shrinkage,  and  sellers  were  quite  hopeful  re¬ 
garding  the  result ........  The  Department  of 

Agriculture  returns  for  1883  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  exhibit  for  the  crops  mentioned: 


Acres.  Yield. 

Wheat . 8fyllV*a  I2l.0ss.lfi0 

Corn . «8,»>1.HS9  t,IKl.lKi«  W. 

Oats . 20,324,962  571 ,302, I'M 

llarlev .  2,319.009  28,058,533 

Kve  ...  .  2,214.751  50,136,097 

Buckwheat .  857.3-19  7,663,954 


Value. 
$383,619,272 
658,041 ,185 
187,040,264 
16.800.508 
89,420,428 
6,803,980 


Total . 180,533,556  2,629,319,089  *1,280,765,92? 


. When  Colorado  cattle  men  “quaran¬ 
tine  ”  against  Texas  fever,  they  do  it  In  ear¬ 
nest.  A  herd  of  2.0u0  head  from  the  suspected 
district  was  stopped  at  Pueblo  the  other  day 
by  moral  suasion  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
quantity  of  fire-arms, aud  then  those  concerned 
met  and  adopted  a  practical  resolution  thus: 
“  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  all  par¬ 
ties  controlling  such  herds  be  notified  that  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  our  couuty  until 
after  a  heavy  frost  shall  have  prevailed.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Carl  Stanley,  Esq.,  is  hereby  delegated 
to  recruit  and  equip  a  force  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  intercept 

any  and  all  such  herds.” . Nearly  6,000, - 

000  acres  of  laud  in  Germany  have  recently 
been  diverted  from  the  cereals  to  sugar-beet 
culture.  The  sugar  itself  yields  a  profit,  and 
the  refuse  makes  excellent  feed  for  cattle,  aud 
hence  tends  to  make  the  country  independent 

as  to  meat . Last  Thursday  Governor 

Hamilton,  of  Illinois,  received  a  dispatch 
from  Governor  Glick,  of  Kansas,  asking  him 
not  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  quarantine 
against  Kansas  catt  le,  and  saying  that  he  had 
taken  measures  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
Texas  or  Southern  cattle  through  the  State, 
from  which  classes  alone  the  infection  could 
spread.  Governor  Hamilton  replied,  express¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  Governor 
Glick’s  measures . Texas,  with  1,000,000 


cattle  owned  by  non-residents  aod  earning 
them  $10,000,000  a  year,  is  disposed  to 
think  it  ought  to  realize  from  the  sixty 
to  seventy  million  acres  of  State  lands 
over  which  they  graze,  rental  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  abolition  of  State  taxes . 

.. ..The  steamship  Brookfield  finished  loading 
at  Philadelphia,  last  Tuesday,  the  largest 
cargo  of  grain  ever  shipped  irom  that  port. 
She  took  out  124,722  bushels  of  New  No.  2  red 
winter  wheat,  valued  at  *116,250.  The  grain 

was  consigned  to  Antwerp . The  increase 

in  the  value  of  farm  property  in  Ontario  for 
1883  over  1882  was  as  follows:  Farm  land, 
*22,450,525;  buildings,  *30,319,100;  imple¬ 
ments,  ♦6,492,715;  live  stock, *19,341.645;  total 

increase,  $78,603,985 . .....Mr,  Parnell’s 

Land  Purchase  aud  Settlement  Company  have 
made  their  first  purchase  in  an  estate  of  Kil 
clooney,  in  the  County  of  Galway,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Bodkin  family,  one  of  whom  for 
for  many  years  represented  that  county  in 
Parliament.  It  consists  of  about  3,000  acres, 
and  the  sum  given  was  *216,000,  being  about 
twelve  years’  purchase  on  the  present,  rental. 

. . .  .About  1,000,000  bushels  more  of  grain 

have  arrived  at  Montreal  through  the  canal 
since  June  6  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the 
reduction  of  tolls  and  harbor  dues  by  the  Go 

vernment . At  Brook vflle,  Kansas,  100 

cattle  are  iufeoted  with  Texas  fever.  Eight 
have  died  at  Ellis,  und  12  are  down  12  miles 
south  of  Ellis.  Quarantine  is  rigidly  enforced. 

. Western  New  York  Is  reckoning  upon 

harvesting  4,000,000  barrels  of  apples  this  year. 

. Virginia's  crop  of  peanuts  is  estimated 

at  1,000,000  bushels  this  year  !!  . The 

Southeastern  Indiana  Fair,  which  closed  at 
Aurora  Saturday,  was  the  most  successful 

ever  held  by  the  association . ...Quakers 

from  Pennsylvania  are  settling  in  Eastern 
Virginia  in  large  numbers,  aud  their  scientific 
method  of  farming  is  doing  wonders  with  the 
worn-out  tobacco  land.  It  is  said  that  their 
work  has  caused  a  large  advance  in  the  price 

of  real  estate  all  through  the  region . The 

Government  returns  of  area  devoted  to  sorg¬ 
hum  do  not  indicate  any  increase  except  in 
Michigan,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  some  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  appears  to  be  grown 

as  forage  for  stock  more  thau  formerly . 

French  farmers  experience  difficulty  iu  secur¬ 
ing  harvest  hands,  hence  furloughs  have  been 
freely  granted  to  soldiers,  who  assist  in  gather- 

jug  the  crops . ..Myriads of  locusts  have 

appeared  iu  Mexico,  and  wrought,  great  dam¬ 
age  to  crops  So  far  this  year  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  giveD  $1,783  in  bounties  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  “varmints,”  over  $1,251  of  which 
were  on  “  woodchucks”  alone.  The  town  of 
Lynne,  Conn.,  has  squandered  *183  90  for  ex¬ 
terminating  1.729  ground  hogs,  one  bear  and 
ten  crows,  aud  other  towns  nearly  as  much  . . 
....At  the  recent  sale  of  the  stud  of  Lord 
Falmouth,  iu  England,  Hi  yearlings  brought 
*91,750,  an  average  of  about  *5,730.  Two  of 
the  offerings  brought  $15,000  each.  The  en¬ 
tire  sale  amouuted  to  over  *550,000 . . .  For 

the  seven  mouths  ending  J  uly  31,  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  five  stock  at  Chicago  were  974,671 
cattle,  2,643,126  hogs  and  486.450  sheep,  against 
971,527  cattle,  2,825,282  hogs  and  411,879  sheep 
for  the  same  time  last  year. ......  It  is  claimed 

that  the  Texas  cattle  drive  this  year  will 

largely  exceed  500,000  head . A  total  of 

285,156  Texas  cattle  had  arrived  at  Dodge 

City,  Kausas,  up  to  July  14 . Exports  from 

Boston  last  week  included  1,637  live  cattle,  275 
live  sheep  aud  1,549  quarters  of  dressed  beef. . . 
....British  exhibitors  will  have  18  horses,  51 

cattle,  149  sheep  and  81  pigs  iu  the  Amsterdam 
International  Agricultural  Exhibition,  to  open 
August  25  .........  About  100  head  of  Texan 

cattle  were  on  sale  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  a 
few  days  ago,  and  prices  ranged  from  $15  for 

yearliugs  to  *24  for  three-year-olds . The 

privileges  eujoyod  by  the  Canadian  exporters 
in  the  English  markets  over  their  United 
States  competitors  amounted  last  year  to  an 

advantage  of  over  *500,000.  . . The  dread 

foot-and-mouth  disease  iu  England  now  exists 
at  six  centers,  distributed  over  the  following 
counties:  Cheshire,  Leicestershire,  Worces¬ 
tershire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 

Norfolk . On  the  first  day  of  January, 

1884,  the  grass-feeding  animals  within  the 
boundaries  of  Colorado  aggregated  iu  value 
something  over  *50,000,006;  $30,000, 000  were 
in  horned  cattle,  *10, (KM), 000  in  horses  and 
mules,  and  the  remainder  iu  sheep  and  goat*. 
........  In  the  first  six  months  of  1884  a  total  of 

81,016  live  cattle  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  England,  against  58,122  in 
the  same  part  of  1883.  The  totals  received 
from  all  sources  iu  the  English  markets  were 
respectively  154,060  aud  452,369.  Of  fresh 
meatsthe  United  .States  furnished 416,638 cwt. 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  against  376,755 

in  the  same  part  of  1888 . The  estimated 

corn  crop  of  Nebraska  this  year  is  120,000,000 
bushels— nearly  19,000,000  bushels  greater  than 

last  year . Over  100  bushels  of 

grasshoppers  were  captured  on  one  farm  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  gatherers  received  a 


bounty  of  *1  per  bushel  from  the  State . 

In  Kansas  alone  the  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
at  40,000,000  bushels,  enough,  if  sold  at  75 
cents  per  bushel,  to  give  *30 to  every  man, 

woman  awl  child  in  the  State . So 

far  as  health  and  thrift  are  concerned, 
there  never  was  a  more  favorable  year  for 

sheep  in  Texas  thau  the  present . The 

Texas  Wool-Grower  gives  the  following  prices 
for  sheep  in  that  State:  At  Junction  City, 
Kimble  County,  the  general  feeling  in  sheep 
is  good,  nod  from  *3  to  *3.50  are  being  asked  for 
six  pound  ewes.  At  Abilene  ewes  and  lambs 
are  bringing  *4,  dry  ewes  *3,  muttons  *1.50 
per  head:  and  in  Callahan  County  good  sheep 
sold  at  *2,  being  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  the  owner 

having  become  tired  of  the  business . The 

Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  review  of 
t,he  com  trade,  says:  Intense  dry  tropic  >1  heat 
has  prevailed  since  August  1,  and  harvest  work 
has  proceeded  rapidly.  Grain  has  matured  iu 
exceptionally  good  form,  and  all  the  earlist 
wheats  are  now  in  perfect  milling  condition. 
Barley  aud  oat*  vary;  some  districts  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  in  others  they  are  poor.  Spring  beans 
appear  to  lie  an  absolute  failure.  The  potato 
crop  is  unlikely  to  prove  large,  but  will  be 
freer  from  disease  than  for  rnauy  years. 
Throughout  the  past  week  new  wheats 
have  made  their  appearance  in  the  var 
lous  markets  in  a  condition  described 
as  somewhat  phenomenal.  New  wheats  are 
quoted  at  36  and  40s.  for  reds,  and  44s 

for  whites  per  quarter . 

. A  famous  veterinary  surgeon  was 

summoned  by  telegram  to  Scotland  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  well-known  lady,  to  meet  the  local 
adviser  in  consultation  on  the  case  of  her 
favorite  pug.  He  had  to  travel  nearly  500 
miles  to  reach  his  destination. 


Higher  Prices  for  flutter. 

All  dairymen  who  use  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.’s  improved  Butter  Color,  agree  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  butter  several  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  pure  aud  harmless,  convenient 
for  instant  use,  has  no  taste  or  odor,  and  gives 
a  clear,  golden  richness  to  the  butter,  it  is 
the  very  best  butter  color  obtainable,  and  is 
not  expensive.  In  every  state  in  the  Union 
the  doinaml  for  it  is  increasing.— Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


In  view  of  the  early  resumption  of  ample 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
Europe,  it  is  desirable  that  shippers  should 
now  be  in  possession  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  crop  prospects  of  Great  Britaiu  aud  the 
Continent.  Taken  altogether,  the  account* 
received  to  date  bear  a  strong  family  likeness, 
und  the  following  forecast  of  one  largo  pro¬ 
ducer  is  fairly  representative:  “Last  year 
the  apple  crop  iu  Kent  and  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  was  much  above  the  average;  this  year 
it  will  be  much  below  the  average.” 

France. — Advices  from  the  chief  shipping 
ports  of  France,  as  well  as  the  interior,  indi¬ 
cate  an  average  yield  of  apples  suitable  for 
export  In  the  North  and  Northwest  crop 
prospects  are  noue  too  favorable ;  but  iu  the 
South  and  Southwest  shippers  claim  a  fail- 
export  trade  for  three  mouths  from  the  middle 
of  August.  Canada  apples  and  Rennets  are 
well  cropped,  but  Dieudonnes  will  come  down 
light. 

Belgium.— From  the  apple  sections  of  Bel¬ 
gium  reports  arc  unsatisfactory.  The 
abundant  crop  of  lust  year  bus  given  place  to 
one  of  limited  proportions.  The  yield  of 
early  varieties,  of  which  a  few  parcels  have 
already  been  shipped,  will  be  comparatively 
light,  and  by  the  middleof  October  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  yield  of  late  varieties  is  reported 
still  lighter,  aud  the  quantity  for  shipment  in 
mid  winter  wifi  tie  only  nominal. 

Holland. — The  news  from  Holland  aud  the 
Rhino  districts  is  uot  encouraging.  Corre¬ 
spondents  agree  that  the  out-turn  will  but 
slightly  exceed  half  an  average  crop.  Out  of 
late  varieties,  Bendersw-eets  and  Paradise 
promise  fairly,  haviug  least  suffered  from 
night  frosts  when  blossoming.  Early  apples, 
which  cover  a  small  area  of  ground,  will  give 
only  a  moderate  yield. 

Germany.— Reports  from  Hamburg.  Stet¬ 
tin,  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  predict  a 
short  crop  of  all  kinds  of  apples.  While  last 
year  there  was  quite  a  full  crop,  it  is  said  that 
the  growth  this  year  will  leave  only  a  small 
amount  available  for  export. 

Portugal.— Shipments  of  early  apples  from 
Portugal,  which  commenced  with  July,  con¬ 
tinue  to  arrive  at  irregular  intervals,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  quarantine  restrictions  abroad. 
Prices  bear  favorable  comparison  with  those 
of  last  year.  Crops  are  reported  good,  but  ar¬ 
rivals  after  September  will  have  no  appre¬ 
ciable  influence  on  the  English  markets.  After 
due  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  various  reports,  the  impression 
produced  and  net  result  obtained  for  practical 
purposes  is:  First— That  the  apple  crop  of 
Europe,  taking  it  as  a  whole, will  be  consid¬ 
erably  under  that  of  last  year.  Second— That 
Fall  shipments  of  American  and  Canadian  ap- 
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pies  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  should  meet 
with  good  demand  at  values  ruled  by  supply. 
Third— That  shipments  to  Londou  of  good, 
solid  stock  will,  as  in  similar  seasons,  compare 
favorably  in  net  proceeds  with  other  markets 
on  this  side. 

There  will  therefore  bo  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  than  ever  for  good  American  apples  in 
Lngland  this  Fall,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
English  crop,  The  kinds  mostly  in  vogue 
there  are  the  Baldwins,  Greenings  (especially 
Rhode  Island  Greenings?,  Northern  Spy, 
Spitzbergens,  Golden  Russets,  Ribstones,  and 
Kings.  Newton  Pippins  always  sell  better 
than  any  other  variety.  Besides  those  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  other  kinds  which  would,  no 
doubt,  meet  a  good  market. 

Reports  to  the  Troy  Times  of  the  condition 
of  the  harvest  and  growing  crops  throughout 
the  largest  part  of  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Central  New  York,  Vermont  and 
Western  Massachusetts  show  that  hav  is  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop. 
The  lack  in  quantity  is  partly  made  up  by  a 
marked  improvement  in  quality,  and  in  some 
places  a  good  second  cutting  will  he  allowed. 
Rye  and  oats,  while  short  in  straw,  have  in 
most  places  headed  fairly  well.  Corn  is  back¬ 
ward,  owing  to  cold  weather  hut 


choice  at  8c.,  closing  at  7.05c,  bid  nnd  Re.  asked  for 
choice  -Vuguo  option  at  T.92c;  September  option 
sales.  7,83(4  i.SV  October  option  sales,  7,H4,.t7.SB(\  No¬ 
vember  option  sales.  7,'iMc;  December  option  sales, 
?.ftk*T,«5c.  City  steam  I* quoted  at  7,*0c  ,  and  In  mod 
erate  demand.  Refined  Is  quiet,  with  Continent 
quoted  lit 8.10c,  nod  South  American  at  S.COtohVJllc. 

Dried  Vaoivst.  Choice  evaporated  apples,  yui.a 
in’:  prim*  do.,  nt  fancy  North  Carolina  nun- 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


$3.M>®4,50;  e  jril-fed  dll.  ut  $4(i5:  Amert- 
Vs1'  Sheep— Market  steady  Inferior  to 

medium  to  good,  $909,50:  choice  to 
she™',  $ftsi%3  75!  an'  ,a'  head,  $1.50®3.75:  Texas 

St.  Loins. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat 
No.  3  Red, 

Oats,  lower. 

Wukat,— c:_  ■ 

ttu*t.  H2.a82tftc.:  S..., _ 

(isyqjei  November,  8.77. 

ft'.,1  'ft'1'  . .  . .  naano^c, 

linin'  September,  .i:'<,e;  October, 

a A  air*  lrQ“‘-  suU'ts  ;U  cash:  24vy424iqe 

Rv e  e„, i ft,'" r"’ r:  all  the  year. 

I^BLKV  No  market.  Ki.AVHF.rn 
50(ii.Me.  Panic  Jobbing,  $18. 

Clear,  $9.80:  Short  Itlb.  $9.70»9.!l0: 
Short  Clear,  $9. t,ARD-$^ap®7.»A 

Cincinnati, — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2c.  lower. 


PRODUCE  COMIVIISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  circular  giving  Important  advice  about  whip, 
pine  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pro. 
not  vi n it  ecus.  Established  18-15, 

No.  ‘J7U  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


is  2%c.  lower, 
lower.  Corn,  1c.  lower. 
Rye,  8c.  lower. 

Steady;  No.  2  Red,  Sljlgatttfec.  cash;  Au- 
1.!  September,  82*s,  «,H3^e.  October,  84 W 


Fresh  Fruit*.  -  Quotations  are:  Applesflniven- 
steln  R  bhl,_  Ji  75nt3.25:  Astraeban,  hand -picked,  ft 
bbl,  81.2Swl.73;  Aslraehan,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
ft  crate.  .50(58**1;  sour  bouuh,  band  picked,  n  bbl. 
$1(41.75:  HWi-et  bouuh.  hand  picked.  fi  bid,  ,VCii$t.50i 
windfall.  Inferior,  ft  bbl,  50c<475.  Peaches  Mary- 
laml  und  Delaware,  extra,  V  basket,  $1(61.45:  do,  do, 
bflBle,  »<  basket.  fiSiAHUe:  do,  do.  plain,  V  basket, 
3t<i3Wc;  do,  tic,  extra,  V  crate,  SI.V'.ofil.Ni;  do,  do 
I*  Bill-  t<  crate.  3i'c  a*l;  Jersey  plain,  V  basket, 
30««t,de.  Peara— Bartlett,  Delaware  und  Maryland,  7,1 
crate,  fl,. 81)42  do,  Georgia  bush  1  1  ite,  12’  do, 
Jersey,  V  bbl  $5).ifi;  do.  upriver,  ft  bbl,  ink  Clapp's 
Favorite,  up  river,  V  bbl,  4  711,4 r,-  do,  Maryland,  >< 
CI?«n*  ,50:  f’uchesH,  Southern,  p  crari’,  it.  25 

0OI..1O:  Hell,  .,ersey  and  up  river.  *  bill.  ?  Ml;  I  'ath 
arltii’,  ft  old,  $3.30(84;  Bloodgoort,  V  bbl,  *!!  a.11,50- 
stignr  top,  >1  bbl,  $3  30;  buff,  V  bbl,  $2<i»2.fl»l;  scooter' 
Iin-river,  P  bill,  t2i42.su:  cooking  pears  common  * 
P*i*»  *  Dflftwnni**  Virginia,  per  of  is 

ieIb .J?11*?8,  *1' WV®?.  tip.  North  Carolina,  baskets,  V 
lb,  2t>o;  do,  Virginia,  baskets.  V  lb,  20c  ('oiieoril. 
South  Carolina.  baskets,  fr  lb.  m.t, luc;  do.  Virginia 
per  ease  of  18  Sib  hxa.,  $8.$0)<8$l ;  Ives,  Virginia  per 
ease,  IH  S-jb,  bxs,  at.  *3)48.30;  Hartford,  Virginia.’  per 
ea»e.  of  18  3  lb.  bxs,  $3(jo.'1.5ii:  Ives  ami  Hartford,  bask. 
l>or  lb,  ji4)’o,  Martha.  N)irth  Carolina,  1  • 

b.  15c:  ivrklns,  Nnrlii  Carolina,  busbots. 

I.’C"  I  I  tints— Egg,  up  rive 
Mary  land,  per  bush,  erate, 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  insects  infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sunk  CURB  TOR  Scum  or  Other  Slsln  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  -to  nr  hi  kin  COLD  water,  and  harmless  to 
man  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  ami  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  KALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  live  cortlllcates. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  Of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ised  agents. 

lars  b?lrt,U  r  ll,u'flcllllu'M  1411,1  price  send  for  clreu- 

noRins,  Liiru;  &  soi v, 

Manufacture™, 

Doncaster.  Bngliiiidi  mid  I TA  North  1«th 
•s*-»  Iti'ooUly  11,  !>,.  D..  N.  Y.  P.O.Box,!. 


Ita,  North_  Carolina,  baskets,  tier 
i<o,.--'oi.7  '  -— 7,’*  -  «.  vMui.,  utMiwiS,  Per  II),  illlii) 

if®  .  uiins-Kgg,  up  river,  per  hht.  *6)«fij  Damson, 
Maryland,  per  bush,  erate,  $l.35<»1.79:  do,  per  qiiurt 
.Vow,  Blackberries  -  Poor  to  rair.  tier  quart,  a.ut.’ 
Huckleberries-  Jersey,  extra,  per  14  quart  boxes,  ini’. 
i./i8;,e;  do,  average  si  Ac  boxes,  WKrtfihe-  .lo,  per  quart, 
84'Jc:  Maryland,  per  -mart,  tie.  Watermelons 
GeorKla,  eholc.)  to  fancy,  per  100,  $2<W  25-.  do.  prime. 
*t5(.olH;  tin,  small  and  poor,  $tl'<DlJ;  North  Curollnn, 
prime,  per  ll»),  *lfn»l3:  do.  seconds,  per  im>  *13,1, li¬ 
do,  culls,  per  IIXi,  $6«uH.  Miiskiuehm-  Konlheru 
Jersey,  fair  o.  oltOli  e,  perbiq,  «2m2.30;  Maryland  fair 
to  ehoico,  per  bbl.  $1,511)42;  Baltimore,  fair,  per  bbl 
<rititr,,L*  '50®2  SC:  vll'8lnla,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl,  5Ue. 

wdl  liOUi 

Peanuts, -Quoted  at  fie,  for  hand-picked,  THie,  for 
I  band-picked,  and  HhcM^c.  for  fancy  hand - 

Eoob.— Quotations:  State,  lOtaityjo:  Canadian,  18 

Western,  tse. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received;  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  winder:  imoled  at  l7t4i7V.;  receipts,  1,458. 
Fmm  Boston  in  good  demand;  quoted  at  lswaie. 
From  Chicago  Market  weaker,  fresh  ut  Lie;  re¬ 
ceipts,  i,7hh  cases;  shipments,  mo.  From  Cincinnati 
-Market  llrmut  lie;  receipts, 433;  shipment*,  mine. 

oihv"  sAtN))M4int!,IlW'^ ~  '  he  quotations  arc:  Oholee  Mot- 
«h io,'.i ,7il-  7r4  ( :  KO0.I  rlo  95)'(4 1 ;  medium.  HOaDOc; 

h  RV‘ra:  -,l/'V.<'r,  <"""-'5e.  clover,  MUUflci 

111  n  hay  from  ,(te  to  t)3e,  Recording  to  quality •  No  1 
(old),  80483c;  No.  1  rye  straw  (new),  Till,# 
75c;  short  straw,  sSiiittXiC;  Oat  straw  -|3c. 

,../[&l’lf’TT1>c  qimtatton*  are;  Choice,  2«(<«V8c:  good 
24®250i  low  grades,  20gi'12e;  (!allfortiltt,22f®2«c. 

Poultry  and  Gamic, — The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions: 

Live  Poultry -Fowls,  near  by,  »  m,  l!ic,-  do  West 
orn  at  I3u;  do  Southern  at  Utilise:  spring  chickens 
l  et.  per  lb  for  Urge,  and  U.®  1 7c.  per  Tt  ror  smalL 
fe"’  »*  pair,  i1e-®!Kl-  do,  Western  *1  pair’ 

^ rm,r-  41’73aa-(x,i  Iiu-  w.-s&Hr«r; 

Dress  no  Poultry.  -Turkeys,  per  tb,  lOtaiVe;  ohlek 
vi‘“:,VV‘’6t'r,,b,Ir>;  bleked,  per  lb.  I!ii4l7c  d, "oks 
p,;r  ,c-  r',rlMl  ^bUmlelphn,  prime,’ 

l«Wl7t*;  do,  Jersey  prime,  18c:  tin.  Stale  und  Western 
prime  lit  11)4 lie  squabs,  will!..-.  dns  **,„ •>  y-, 
G.in.e  — EngUsh  snipe,  per  do/,,.  73, q  plover  *i*r  dot 
t5c;  woodcock  at  Too,  per  pair.  1  ,UJK-' 

.. ,Ii!t;,“vT^u'‘tlU ‘f*0?  " l’,’:  i^Rrollna  and  Louisiana  fair 
oita^^'L,*0'’'  ,u  print*  at  IIMwflWc,  dioUc 

atHSttaJo,  Rangoon  at  47^-;  Patua  utS^c.  8 

Siceos. -Clover  i|U0tcd  at  9X7(4 KH.b'  Tlmofchv  is 
quolerl  ut  *1  r,:,(rti.i>-i-  rjnsceil  quoted  at  $i,H();  Canary 
seed— Spanish  at  8Jle.  v  ’ 

SuoAR.-Tho  quotations  arc: 

crraaho«i,  Tjqj,-;  pow<lcred,  6%c:  gran- 
Ulated,  8  J-UJc;  nuiuld  “A,*'  dAjin ;  COOfOCtlonerH’  it, 
%%  f^I*1  "-V'  I'M*!  off  A.  594® tic;  white  extra 
O,  3)4)45940:  yellow  extra  *‘C,”  5>t'45|kc’  “C  >>  nil. 
®3>&c;  yellows,  X-WiitJsc,  *  *  '  * 

0™ytfn  price  (drawback  «2.82  per  100  n>,  loss  1  per 

*,M!  pow<le,'od'  *!m& 

at  $4.50)45  for  Virginia  yellow  P  bbl  “and  #1  ,|L’2 afi 

ftf  OabffageilVut  KtX  " 

Jwy  $w«*u4.>o,  Cuisli m be i?#— I *on k  v  hki 

Egg  Plant -Philadelphia,  per  bBl,  at  •2<8?J0  tr.  eii 
eorn-perPEL  73-I4.U,.  Green  peaH-Long’  Island 
per  bag,  $1,41.. si.  Okra -Jersey,  Vi  Infi,  t,e.  Onions 
Potato  Alary  land,  per  bbl,  $I.50*.m.73:  v,l  low  ,1,-r 
flYin*  ''hrseyaiui  Long  island  yellow,  *1  33 

*  *,‘‘*5-o  String  beans  Long  Ishm.l,  wux. 


PRODUCE  AND  PKOVISION8, 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  10, 1884. 

Breadstuff's  and  Provisions. — As  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago;  Ungraded  Red  Wheat  la 
2c.  lower;  No.  3  Rod  Is  He-  lower;  Steamer  No.  2  Red 
Is  ic,  higher:  No.  2  Red  Is  IjVjo.  lower.  Corn.— Un- 
grnded  Mixed  Is  Itye.  lower;  No.  8  is  l^e.  lower. 

Beans.- Quotations  ure:  Marrows,  $3.U)®8.1S:  me¬ 
dium”,  *.'..iii  white  kidney,  $.1  for  Choice  pen,  $3.3nfor 
marrows  and  fL.'illix,;1  33  for  small;  red  kidney  $5  2.3 
for  now;  turtle  spun,  *3.2,7:  foreign.  *2.lfl«\2d  Vor  new 
I-Yy *;  ,* "v  8rill,<'M)  ii.9U(42.  California  lima,  Hat,  $2.r>(i 

<|uPnwdlten  “r"  1,1  *a,r  Jcmami  at  bettor  prices; 

,  A,lTIItl‘.  ;^',ul;l,tlon'1-  State,  best,  pulls,  23ffl24e;  do. 
ft  ^.HWx-ie.  prime, 22.422jie:  Western,  22),ii22>6c.  for 
best,,  liii.i.vle.  for  prime;  state  dairy  half  firkins 
P‘4,1s,  extra,  20(831, Ue.  for  best;  do.  prime,’ 
IS-wlDc;  00,  do.  fair,  17c:  do..  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  2oC; 
pniii)',  l  ie;  do.  do.  good.  Ii)4l8e;  Western  Imitation 
creamery  ci, o|(.esi  ,rt(4Uc;  ,10  fair,  1  top  1 7c;  West,- 
ern  dairy .  I,iwil59*e  for  best  Invoices:  14c.  for  prime- 
W  st)’rn  factory  fresh  extras,  14c;  ll(®i3c.  for  fair’ 
aud  Mwiito.  for  poor, 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia  Market 
steady;  creamery,  21®22c;  dairy  22o;  receipts,  1,883, 
From  Boston— Market  steady;  creamery,  22@28c; 
dulry,  21 14 'Ale.  From  Phlcago -Market  easier;  cream  I 
ery,  AK-t'-Ue;  ilulry  extra.  18(4189*0;  firsts  at  15c;  re- 


OUR  CUTOFFENGINE 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO.* 

iricatc  Utntion  im,  /•«;„,.)  Chamhersburg,  Pa, 

'J.Arr Gverneev  Intelligent,  nober 
of  stockUan,’  ftro,  manageni.m 

ence  reqmrc(r,,,,H  of  '^ll 

HMKS  K.  (hiry  Street,  Kleliuiond,  Vn. 


WANTED 


P  A  "T"  P  fd  T  <£  Y  'i  bomn*  P.  Simpson.  Wash 
"  ”  1  *- *»  ■  Ol  ■  iiigton,  D.  0.  No  pay  asked 
for  patent  until  obtained  VV  rite /or  inventor's  guide . 


PAINESVILLE,  O. 

'.ilT'.'LH"’ Jl?,':sT  ","1  <  niiAi’ns'r  Bui, 

!r  iVil  1  Vn  m  A?,T  I :  K  -  It  It  M  M 1 1  \  < ;  p|,  W 
FU(  P  TRI  PS,  4:  It ,\  l*|-:  VINKS,  am 

«T  W1  *  1  1,1  "S?  Give  them  your  address  on  a 


I.  0.  K Hi II ITT,  Lima,  Inil 


hne,  as  bi^h  as  25  bushels  for  spring  and  30  for 
winter.  The  prospects  are  for  the  largest  crop 
of  spring  wheat  ever  gathered  in  the  North¬ 
west,” 

St.  lJau],  Minn,,  telegraphs  that  the  cool, 
dry  weather  throughout  the  entire  North-west 
for  the  last  week,  has  caused  harvesting  to  be 
pushed  more  rapidly  than  usual.  The  wheat 
crop  in  Southern  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  i* 
nearly  all  cut,  and  stacking  is  partly  cotn- 
pleted.  First  reports  of  thrashing  tell  only  of 
phenomenal  yields,  but  the  average  will  be 
high  auil  the  gram  of  superior  quality.  The 
prolonged  drought  is  threatening  the  corn  and 
potato  crops  with  serious  injury  in  North  Da¬ 
kota.  In  the  Red  River  Valley  harvesting  is 
fairly  under  way,  and  will  yield  lfi  to  30  bush¬ 
els,  with  the  yield  of  barley  and  oats  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  new  grain  freight  tariff  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  has  gone  into  effect. 
That  of  the  Manitoba  Railway  was  operative 
Friday,  the  reduction  being  one  to  three  cents 
per  bushel,  and  the  saving  on  transportation 
is  put  at  4)0 1 5,000.  Similar  reductions  are  au- 


AMILY  RIRI  FS !  •  ••wav 

HIVIILI  DIULLO  ;  New  type  and  teatureH 
I  ri ccm  wrrcatl y  m 1 1 1 oorl  I di ne<  •  i m fcn  to  14cm  1  tn. 

H.L.WARRF.N  A  CO. 1117  CliMHfcnufcBt.FhilaclfelpAlA 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE 
SPDA7IN3  FEUIT  TUBES. 

.Pail  he  applied  to  any  nervloe 
Hin  t,  a  01* torn  or  Force  Pumn  can 
Id:  used  for.  8eud  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  1MHWP  CO., 

Lock  Box  111), 

Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non  Explosive  Steam  Engine)),  Host  Railw  ay  Hr.  Lever 
'forw". l  owers.  I’lireHlUiigMachlTu.H.SLniw-PreHervlng 
I  liri'nnors,  I.Apow’ti  Disc  uiui  Sririni<T<jol.)i  Hap- 
rows, Engle Sulk.v  Horne  Rakes, On  1(1  vators, Feed  31111s, 

FeedRteam orK,)!  .(’.etc.  yyHKic'.KRAMKLUiKCo. .Albany. 

N.  V.  Established  IS'#).  Bend  for  IlluHtratod  Catalogue. 


OiJiiniiilced  Kled  Barn Hk,  Sid,. 
-)'V)T  Action,  Bar  (Front  Action) 
Jhks  Wnrrunlcd  good  shooter 
y  9*1  fi.  Our  Famous  Number'll, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  August  hi.  1884. 

Bhicvkh.— Total  receipt!)  tt,r  six  days  18,199  head, 
ag&lnst  UI.IH2  head  for  the  corresponding  time  Iasi 
week .  Bales- Ohio stuera.  i,i«4  lb.  at  $7  per  100  lb;  do. 
I.M4  ll>.,  10}4e.;  Virginia  Hteers,  1.187  lb.  at  lie.  30  lb.; 
do.  1,287  lb.  at  *11, 20;  V’lrglnla  steers,  stags  ami  cows, 
1,041  111,  at  85,20;  Virginia  oxen,  |,?20  »,  ti^c.  f,i;  ll> 
Colorado  steers,  1,080  lb.,  $3.(M)j  do.  1,1.1  m.  m^c.  33  tr. - 
Texans,  HDD  lb.  at  $3.l«<:  do.  997  lb.  at  tl^c.  53  lb;  do  977 
lh.  at  »Mo;  Indiana  do.  1175  lb.  at  lO^e.  5j  Lb;  Ken 
tucky  do.  1 ,337  II).  at  ll|<c,;  do  1,491  it,,  at  il^c;  slagM. 
1,035  lb.  ut  $5;  Illinois  steers,  l.uio  lb.  at  $i;.ho,  tndluna 
steers,  1.271  lb,  at  $6.30;  Kentucky  steers,  1,39.9  in  at 
$6,115;  1‘ennsyl vanla  do.  1,1138  lb.  .u  $«,«((;  «,lll(  nulls 
S80  lb.  at.  3c;  do.  731  lb.  at  25.1o. 

Calvkh.  -  Dressed  veals  with  cID-  .selling  at  10®1216p 
and  country  dressed,  NalOe,  a  few  choice  oven  as 
« 11  S', I  Crossed  grassei m  and  buttermilks  slow 
at  ao/jic,  with  general  sales  at  3ls,««.)ik,e  Grassem 

•alv":.’a2nV”d";  ?n  h.^IeVShikH  a2d8fo"( 

ealv^r2wtC;aUcNt‘,rtl  C^VB8*  **'  “l  ioi 

Sheep  and  Lambs  Canada  lumhs,  64  rt, ,  ui 
ft'  1  c!' *0.189|{  do.  5s  It  ,  at  5B|C;  ICentuekv  ilo  117 
ft,  at  f!*c-.  do.  j9  ft,  at.  5B,c;  Wegtern  sheep,  83  ft  at  5c- 
Canada  lambs,  71  ft,  at  tie;  State  do.  til  ft,  at  $5. ho  am/ 
State  sheep,  83  ft  at  4e;  State  lamb*,  72  ft,  at 
61  ft,  at.tittc;  Ohio  sheep,  93  ft,  at,  5e;  do.  97  ft  at  iUe* 
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The  following  rut™  urn  invar, 
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wlh  a  view  to  oOlatnina  diner, 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  u 
One  tliouaaml  lines,  or  mure,  wltl 
from  ditto  of  first,  liiHCrtlon,  pc 
3  early  orders  occupying  11  or 

ugate  space . . 

I  referred  positions .  ' 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ‘ 
line,  minion  leaded, ..... 
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Saturday,  August  16,  1884. 
Chicago.— As  compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  '‘regular”  wheat  is  l%c.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  spring,  lj^c.  lower;  No.  2  Red, 
lower.  Corn,  2%e.  lower.  Oats,  2%c.  lower. 
Barley,  *3e.  lower.  Pork,  higher.  Hogs, 
steady.  Cattle,  a  shade  higher.  Sheep,  50  to 
75  cents  lower. 

de/natul.  Sales  ranged:  August, 

e  i' (.80c,  September,  ”  1 ). e :  Octobi-r  HlWfeH'i,'-. 

.  DlV:  . .•mle-r. 

Chteago  spring.  7H'?«-9‘je  No.  2  r‘4.  V^.*  Coat 
-  In  active  dem and  arid  unsettled;  ialeJ  th ni/ed 

SuS&mu  Auguat.  61Jd)*32j*<-  Septemner 

5)Aa'A31  4)“  October,  I3tii atdltc;  November  i - 1 
469ac:  all  the  year,  Tfcy ,  O ATB  - 

'  sftu  "rrn:  ranged:  Casa,  2W25We-  August 

80pkiuij(»r,  OctoL»*  r  &)i 

at ‘(5 uif ‘ iMay’  i-W'aWhiv.  bAhUcr— Quiet 
at  MhiC.  for  .September.  Fork  Firm-  sales  r-.m/eri. 
Cash  at  $t8.5i)  »19i  August,  $26-  Seoti  niUer 
Str( ?igrV^h,2*'-'i-al-  t!,cy™r-  813.05  ,113. Hi.  '  LiJtb- 
her  *-'  17)  h  ’  ,  f  ‘ FUat,  *7.45)A  1 .  .Mi;  Septtlll  ■ 

+7rd,  -P,'tobe£  $i-f'7i*r«7.63;  all  the  year 

$<.Ala<.22(s,.  Huos.—  Market  weak  and  uneven:  roimh 
packing  $5.59:^5.75;  packing  and  shipping  85  75iA6 
light  at  $5  40<A6.aci;  skips  $4.i»a5.4ift  cattle- Best 
coni-fed  grades  steady;  low  grades  weak;  export 


. .  .25  per  cent,  extra 
Adit.,"  per 
. . 76  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Bubal  New-Yorker  is- 

Single  Copy,  per  year . *2.00 

Six  months..... . . .  i  p, 

Great  Erltain,  Ireland,  Australia  ami 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

ranee. .. ,  .  .  8.04 <  16J* f r. ) 

French  Colonies .  4 ,08  (2%  fr.) 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofilce  at  New  York  Cltv  N  Y 
as  second  class  mail  matter.  ’ 
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THE  NEXT  DISCUSSION. 

N  January  last  the  discua- 

tf  siorj  of  etrawberriea  was 
announced,  and  although 
the  ground  was  frozen 
bard,  and  all  vegetation 
was  sleeping,  you  took  up 
your  pens  and  wrote  your 
experience,  and  we  had 
the  best  of  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  growfug  straw¬ 
berries  to  help  us  in  grow¬ 
ing  them  lust  Spring,  and 
I  think  we  all  enjoyed  the 
berries  more  when  they 
ripened,  because  we  had 
been  learning  all  we  could 
about  them.  The  discussion  we  are  now  to 
have  will  give  you  all  uow  ideas  for  next 
Winter,  I  hope;  the  subject  Is 
CONVENIENT  THTNOK  FARMERS’  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  CAN  MAKE. 

It  is  often  said  that  farmers  have  more  leisure 
than  any  other  class  of  business  men :  the  far¬ 
mer's  children  share  in  this  leisure  time,  and 
sometimes  find  rainy  or  wintry  days  dull  and 
tiresome,  because  they  bave  nothing  to  do. 
There  are  few  of  you  who  do  not  know  how  to 
make  something  useful,  hut  perhaps  you  only 
know  how  to  make  one  thing;  if  each  of  you 
sends  a  description  of  that,  one  tiling,  we  will  all 
know  how  to  make  a  great  many  things,  and 
next  Winter  our  leisure  hours  can  be  used  to 
make  something  of  value.  Convenience*  far¬ 
mers'  boys  and  girls  can  make  will  Include  any¬ 
thing  that  will  make  the  work  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  house  easier  or  more  convenient.  I  will  sug¬ 
gest  some  things  that  nan  be  made  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  can  be  done.  Muuy  conven¬ 
ient  things  can  be  made  of  boxes,  and  even  the 
lioxes  themselves  can  be  made,  and  some  of 
their  uses  in  barn  and  house  will  be  as  hens 
nests,  tool  boxes,  wood  boxes  and  work-boxes. 
The  girls  will  find  almost  as  many  uses  for 
bags  for  scraps,  for  clothes-pins,  for  shoes, 
etc.;  you  can  make  trellises  for  flower-pots, 
and  for  the  yard ;  chicken  coops,  rustic  seats,  j 
stands,  and  benches,  iron  holders,  ironing-  i 
boards,  shelves,  pegs  and  lamp-shades. 

Now  write  the  liest  description  you  can  of  the 
handy  things  you  have  made,  and  if  you  send 
a  drawing  our  artist  will  have  it  engraved, 
and  we  will  have  some  good  pictures  of  your 
work. 

The  letters  must  all  be  iu  by  Septemlier  80. 
You  have  done  so  well  in  other  discussions,  1 
expect  a  wide-awake,  enjoyable  time  for  this 
one.  Don’t  disappoint  your 

UNCLE  MARK. 

- - *+* - — 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  wrote  my  last  letter.  1  enjoy 
reading  the  letters  in  the  Rural  very  much. 
The  seeds  you  sent  me  came  up  nicely.  1  am 
raislug  some  beans  to  sell.  Mamma  got  a  to¬ 
mato  out  of  the  garden,  that  weighed  nearly 
two  pounds;  we  had  many  strawberries  this 
year;  our  Cuthbert  Raspberries  did  not  bear 
much  fruit.;  some  of  our  grapes  will  soon  be 
ripe;  our  apple  trees  are  full  of  apples;  we 
will  not  have  many  peaches.  I  bave  a  dozen 
chickens  almost  large  enough  to  sell;  we  keep 
four  cows,  and  we  are  raising  three  more.  I 
milk  a  cow  every  evening  and  morning, 
Baltimore  Co  ,  Md.  lewis  e.  cross. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  will  now  send  iu 
my  Hummer's  report.  We  have  a  nice  garden 
this  year.  Wo  have  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  to¬ 
matoes,  beets,  melons,  and  other  vegetables  in 
the  garden.  Many  thanks  for  those  flower 
seeds;  they  were  sown  in  a  lied  about  four 
feet  square,  and  a  great  many  of  the  seeds 
came  up;  and  among  them  there  were  some 
very  pretty  flowers,  a  great  many  of  which 
are  in  bloom  now.  The  poppies  were  very 
pretty;  there  were  some  pansies  among  the 
•‘Rural  Garden  Treasures,”  and  some  very 
pretty  petunias,  red  and  white.  We  have 
three  bunches  of  hollyhocks,  one  pink  one 
and  two  red  ones.  We  had  very  few  raspber¬ 
ries,  huckleberries,  blackberries,  aud  cherries, 
but  the  strawberries  yielded  very  well,  and  the 
apple  trees  are  full  of  apples.  The  apple  trees 
looked  very  pretty  when  they  were  in  bloom. 
The  trees  blossomed  the  whole  length  of  the 
limits,  Mamma  got  a  very  large  tomato  out 
of  the  garden  yesterday;  it  weighed  one 
pound  11  ounces.  “Your  niece, 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  bertha  r.  cross. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  inclose  you  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  second  annual  eutertaiument 
of  the  •‘Lightning  Bugs"  and  as  our  perform¬ 
ance  was  something  like  the  one  you  suggest¬ 
ed  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  will  tell  you  and 
the  Cousins  how  our  society  originated  and 


how  it  succeeded.  We  cannot  often  attend 
entertainments  in  town,  but  we  do  not  mean 
to  get  lonesome  just  because  we  live  in  the 
country,  so  we  entertain  each  other;  we  did 
not  have  this  on  the  Fourth  of  July  but  1 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  about  it  any¬ 
how  f 

One  warm  day  in  July,  about  a  year  ago, 
my  two  brothers,  nine  and  11  years  old,  and 
a  little  girl  friend  came  to  me,  asking  for 
some  amusement.  I  said,  “Let  us  be  a  society 
aud  call  ourselves  the  Lightning  Bugs  and 
get  up  an  entertainment.” 

The  idea  suited  their  restless  little  brains 
exactly,  and  1  found  myself  in  an  inextricable 
tangle  of  questions  as  to  when,  where,  how 
long,  aud  the  exact  manner  of  our  young  so¬ 
ciety. 

I  arranged  a  short,  programme  and  within 
a  week  we  sold  tickets  to  the  amount  of  41 
cents  at  three  cents  each,  and  ou  a  beautiful 
evening  before  a  very  indulgent  audience  wo 
made  our  first  appearance.  This  year  with 
the  help  of  a  little  girl  cousin,  we  prepared 
the  programme  I  send  you.  With  help  from 
some  of  the  older  boys  in  the  neighborhood, 
we  raised  a  tent;  a  very  large  sheet  used  for 
curing  seeds  formed  the  top  aud  sides,  the 
back  and  sliding  curtains  in  front  were  made 
of  unbleached  muslin.  The  tent  was  for  the 
use  of  the  performers  only,  the  seats  for  the 
audience  being  arranged  in  front  of  it. 

The  tent  was  trimmed  inside  with  ever 
green  and  adorned  with  pictures  borrowed 
from  the  house.  An  organ,  a  stand  and  four 
chuirs  completed  its  furnishing  While  our 
preparations  were  being  made,  the  tickets  at 
three  cents  apiece  sold  rapidly,  aud  the  re¬ 
ceipts  amounted  to  $1.05.  This  money  we 
used  to  pay  for  refreshments.  The  evening 
chosen  for  the  entertainment  was  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  found  us  prepared  for  our 
guests — the  boys  and  girls,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood  who  had  bough! 
tickets'.  At  half  past  seven  they  arrived  and 
we  begun  our  performance;  it  was  still  quite 
light,  so  lamps  were  not  needed.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  opened  with  a  piano  solo  performed 
by  a  little  boy  and  u  larger  girl  on  an  organ 
und  a  drum;  the  boy  wus  dressed  in  a  military 
suit  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  the  girl  in 
fantastic  style,  with  a  catalpa  leaf  bonnet 
!  trimmed  with  hoi  yhock  flowers.  This  was  fol- 
j  lowed  by  an  original  poem,  my  own  composi¬ 
tion,  recited  by  one  of  the  little  boys:  the 
poem  begins; 

“You  must  not  so  to  sleep 

Unless  you  close  your  eyes.” 

aud  goes  on  In  that  style  through  eight  verses. 
We  had  a  play  entitled  “The  Book  Agent.,”  in 
this  I  was  the  lady  of  the  house,  tny  cousin 
was  an  old  deaf  aunt;  she  sat  knitting  when 
the  agent  came,  when  I  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  dismissing  him,  she  looked  up  and  iuvited 
him  in  with  profuse  apologies  that  we  had  not 
heard  his  knock  Johnnie  then  came  home 
from  school,  aud  seeing  his  mother's  anxiety 
to  have  the  agent  leave,  he  lights  several 
shooting  crackers  under  his  chair  aud  the 
agent  vanishes, 

The  lamps  were  then  lighted  and  a  panto¬ 
mime  of  Blue-Beard  was  enacted  by  the  little 
Isjys  and  their  cousin  while  I  repeated  the 
story  iu  poetry,  as  told  by  Holland 
|  vV e  hud  other  poems  ami  declamation  se¬ 

lected  and  original,  as  you  cau  see,  Uncle 
Mark,  by  the  programme. 

We  closed  with  a  song  in  which  the  audience 
I  was  iuvited  to  join ;  then  my  older  sisters  and 
several  of  the  neighbor  boys  passed  cake  and 
lemonade  and  we  all  enjoyed  a  social  time  to¬ 
gether,  closing  the  evening  at  half  pase  nine 
with  more  singing  from  the  Gospel  Hymns 
and  Jubilee  Bougs. 

|  We  thiuk  our  eutertaiument  was  a  real  suc¬ 
cess,  aud  if  nothing  prevents  we  will  have  our 
third  annual  Lightning  Bug  entertainment 
next  year. 

|  We  were  tired  when  th°  audience  had  gone, 
but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  our  entertainment 
so  much,  we  felt  repaid  for  our  work. 

From  your  niece  Bertha  Knowlton. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  take  j'otir  paper 
aud  like  it  very  much.  We  have  many  flow - 
eis.  1  like  to  tend  them,  1  think  the  reason  I 
like  to  care  for  them  is  because  I  love  them. 

|  The  flower  seeds  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
us  grew  nicely.  Some  are  in  bloom;  others 
are  iu  bud.  We  have  a  splendid  garden,  aud 
I  help  to  take  care  of  it.  Besides  doing  out¬ 
door  work,  I  help  in  the  house:  t  cau  wash 
dishes,  bake  bread,  sweep  the  floor,  aud  do 
other  bouse-work,  I  and  iny  sister  Millie 
wish  to  join  the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club. 
We  go  a  mile  aud  a  quarter  to  school.  Our 
school  closed  the  25th.  of  July,  I  am  afraid 
my  letter  is  getting  too  long.  Yours  truly, 

O’Brien  Co.,  Iowa.  Bell  Steigman. 

Uncle  Mark.— We  have  taken  your  paper 
for  nearly'  a  year,  and  1  have  never  written  to 
you  yet-,  although  I  have  often  wished  to.  We 
are  tending  about  three  acres  of  garden  this 


year.  We  live  about  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Banborn;  it  is  not  u  very  large  town; 
it  has  2,000  inhabitants;  it  is  but  five  years 
since  the  first  house  was  built  where  the  town 
of  Sanborn  now  stands.  I  have  the  finest 
melons  in  this  country.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Rural  readers  would  like  to  know  how  I 
keep  the  little  striped  bugs  off  my  melons. 
When  I  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  I  put  an 
onion  Fet  in  the  middle  of  the  hill.  I  guess  the 
scent  keeps  them  a  way.  1  send  a  specimen  of 
grass  that  grows  on  the  prairies  here.  What 
is  its  name?  Please  enter  my  name  on  Youth’s 
Horticultural  Club.  I  will  try  to  write  again 
soon.  Yours  truly, 

O’Brien  Co.,  Iowa.  J.  W.  Rteigman. 

[The  grass  if  Hordeum  jubatam,  Squirrel- 
tail  grass;  a  wild  barley.  UNCLE  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Having  read  the 
letters  of  the  Cousins  in  the  Rural  for  some 
time,  and  not  seeing  any  correspondence  from 
our  flourishing  town,  I  have  decided  to  ask 
admission  into  the  family  circle  as  one  of  your 
nephews  from  the  far  away  north.  Colling- 
wood,  where  we  live,  is  a  pleasant  and  busi¬ 
ness  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Georgian 
Bay,  and  has  lake  communication  with  Chi¬ 
cago  and '  many  other  lurge  cities  of  the 
United  States.  1  live  with  my  grandfather 
and  we  have  a  large  garden  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles  und  flowers.  VVTe  have  new  ripe  red  and 
black  cherries,  Wilson  strawberries,  Astra 
chan  apples,  English  gooselierries,  red,  black 
aud  white  currants,  and  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  potato  bugs  and  currant  worms 
have  been  very  troublesome  this  season;  on 
account  of  the  cherry-birds  end  robins  being 
so  numerous,  we  lmd  to  pick  most  of  our 
cherries  before  they  bud  become  really  ripe. 
Last  year  grandpa  sowed  some  strawberry 
seed,  and  we  have  several  nice  plants  fronl 
which  we  hope  to  get  a  new  variety.  This 
Spring  when  we  were  planting  the  garden, 
grandpa  gave  me  a  patch  to  work  for  myself. 
1  planted  it  with  potatoes,  onions  and  melons. 
Of  potatoes  I  had  three  rows  12  feet  long,  on 
July  20,  which  was  early  for  this  climate.  I 
dug  them,  and  had  52  pounds  of  large  pota¬ 
toes.  If  this  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  waste  basket,  and  I  am  accepted  as  one  of 
the  cluli,  I  will  try  and  write  again. 

Ontario,  Can.  brock  manning. 


3hn))lrmcnt£  aud  Wachinctn 


gUu;  publications):. 


Extensively  illustrated. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
WsMTKDtohandli  iB 
thr*t  ni'llslt-oir.  Ovei  80C 
Panesand  100  Sketches. 
Permanent  work  and  ex¬ 
tra  tndneemenfe.  Apply 
e.-irlv  f. .r  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory'.  BRACi.EY  4  CO. 
66  N.  4th  St.  Phila..  Pa. 


The  Model  Sinner. 

A  New  Book  for  Classes,  Sthools  and  Choirs. 

By  W.  0.  PERKINS  &B.  D.  TOWNER. 

Price  60  ct*.;  or  $0  !►©/•  do*. 

All  teachers  of  Si.xcrxo  Classes  of  nil  descriptions 
are  Invited  to  examlnr  this  new  Class  Book.  192 
pages.  Ihe  Eleme  nts  contain  an  Ingenious  Modulat¬ 
or,  Rood  explanations,  the  Mnnuul  Signs,  and  124  Ex- 
ereftrs.  There  are  M  Glees  and  Part  *ong*.  »  Hymn 
Tunes.  4  Gospel  Songs,  18  Anthems,  and  4  Chants. 
Surely  a  well  tilled  and  practically  useful  hook  to  the 
teacher  at  a  moderate  price. 

sinw¥Thb  to. 

A  truly  Worthy  und  (rood  Book  for  Sunday 
Schools  and  Social  Worship. 

By  Mrs.  Belle  M.  Jewett,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
HOMUtOOK. 

Price  115  cents. 

SINGING  ON  THE  WAY  has  been  before  the  public 
a  few  months  just  loiiv  enough  to  be  tested,  and  has 
reeetvi  d  unequivocal  praise  from  the  persons  best 
able  to  Judge  It  !«  of  the  shape  and  Size  of  the  well 
know  n  'GOSPEL  HYMNS.”  and  admirably  titled  for 
a  Vestry  or  Social  Meeting  hinging  Hook  as  well  as 
for  the  Sunday -School. 

175  of  the  beat  Snugs  and  Tones, 

Any  book  mailed  tor  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  ,)  Boston. 

C.  Tt.  DITSON  &  CO . HfiT  Broadway.  New  York. 


AGEVTS  WASTED— Ear  111©  hives  or 

BLAINE  &  I  CLEVELAND  & 
LOGAN.  HENDRICKS, 


KEMP’S 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


Floral  Gem  Cards  mewl,  name  on,  and  Fane; 
Box  of  Palms.  IS  colors,  sent  post-paid  Tor  i  < 
cents.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


V#  V  I  I  V  «  1  ■  ■  ™  ^  w  ■  »  -w  y 

In  1  Veil. by  T.  w7 K nox:  I  In  1  Vol-  by  Ho*.  A.  BaRBDM. 
Authorized.  Impartial.  Comr-lrln,  the  /v-f  and  C/tmHg.  Each 
vol.  cmopaec*.  r  I  .AO.  ft©  per  cent.  In  Agent*.  Gullits  Free. 
II  VUTFOKD  PUBLISHING  CO..  Hartford,  tenn- 

AlHiVTS  WANTED  for  the  book 

"OUR  1  \MOU«  WOMEN."  JiulrvmjiUtfibBl  t  mhrth 
.Smart  P/irlt*.  Mar. mi  Karin*'!,  v»4  •  *  other  Eminent 
Writer*.  Tin (rrumlmt  koaki'f  ll"  aye.  •r*A«entn  mII  i  0  to 
Sunday.  Send  for  UrcuUr*.  K  tti-a  />,-»,<.  ft jer  imen  Plate, 

etc. .to  A.  1>.  U  ORTH  1  Nt.TO-N  As  CO*. Hartford,  Conn. 

NEW  EWfSljAWn  __ 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Nil  SIC.  Vocal  and  iDrtruiuenhd  and  Turnon. 

A  UT.  Drawing.  Fainting.  Mudullun  and  Portraiture. 
OKATOltY.  Liternlure  snd  L»n«u»g«»; 

1 1  o  >1  |J.  Elegant  accommodations  r,,rSj*)l*i1y  students 
I'AI.l.  T  ER.M  begin*  Sept.  tlth.  Beautifully  Ill  d 
Calendar  free.  Address  K.  TOUItJEJL  DIrc'lor 
1  RA  VKLIN  MthAKB,  BOSTON.MASS 


JfmpUmcnts:  and  Machinery. 

#5.  .#  Bonanza*  $5. 

EON'T  let  year  Trait  Set  tat  get  the 

“DODGE  ECONOMY  DRIER" 

li.rasong  Capacity  ,  '  ~> 

50  U.  too  Be.  Apples  In  |||  GJ 

a  Day.  Write  nnrne-  _  _  Hflrll  '  R - 

d lately  for  circulars.  | r — TV  J«||j 

Dodge  EcsawnyErierCc.  1  ml 

-Normal,  Illinois.  — LliUalrtHS=*©~'?'''=— 

“ACME” 

HAY  RICKER 


LOADER  AND  RAKES. 

Protected  by  the  only  Original  Fatents. 

This  maehine-is  guaranteed  to  put  no  more  hay  in 
lees  time, cud  at  Ice.-,  than  half  the  cost  |.y  any  other 
known  method.  One  Ricker  and  two  H« k.  s  operated  by 
tlve employee,  will  in  Qfie  day  take  rram  20  to  30 
acres  ©fW  perfectly  clean  i  «*m  the  swath  left  by 
the  mower,  and  pitch  the  wane  on  the  stack  or  wagon, m 
hotter  condition  than  twice  the  force  c nil  windrow  and 
ruck  the  some.  It  seldom  geie  out  of  repair,  but  If  it 
should  MJiv  farmer  can  repair  It.  NQ  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  it.  .write  tor  price  liata 
terms  aud  circular  giving  full  information. 

ACME  RAY  HARVESTER  CO.,  Mfs.,  Peoria,  I1L 

THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

Hm  the  targeit  Track  Wheels.  DOt’BLE  GEARED, 
■rtly-fc.-  —  N,.  Kodft,  Ul. tiled  Bearing* 

and  LEVEL  TREAD 


THE  HERRINGTON 

POTATO  DIGGER 

IS  A. 

SUCCESS. 


Address 


PLANTERS’  HOE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONAL, 


implement, a  .out  Machinery 


Mr.  Worth's  flowergarden  outside  the  city 
of  Paris,  coutains  50  acres  of  plants  and  flowers 
The  Bachelor’s  Protective  Union  of  Winns 
borough,  S.  C..  has  elected  Gov,  Cleveland  an 
honorary  member. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  well, 
known  inventor,  died  suddenly  at  her  home 
at  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.,  a  few  days  ago. 

A  niece  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  the  Mother  Supe¬ 
rior  of  one  of  the  largest  convents  in  the 
country,  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

“American  complexion  drinks”  were  dis¬ 
pensed  by  Lady  Churchill  at  a  bazaar,  the 
other  day,  iu  aid  of  a  fashionable  chari  ty  in 
England. 

The  name  of  every  family  of  two  or  more 
brothers  who  enlisted  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  is  still  remembered 
by  ex-Gov.  Curtin. 

One  of  the  Central  Pacific  millionaires, 
Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  says  he  began  business 
at  nine  by  selling  oranges  and  newspapers  in 
the  streets  of  Troy,  N.  V. 

Senator  Antoony’s  diet  for  more  than  20 
weeks  has  beeu  Graham  bread  aud  sweet 
skimmed  milk.  He  is  under  treatment  for 
Bright’s  disease 

Gen.  Rokkorans  introduced  more  bills  in 
Congress  than  any  other  member  of  the  House, 
leading  the  list  with  160.  Vance,  of  North 
Carolina,  comes  next,  being  the  author  of  120 
bills. 

Miss  Anna  Godwin,  daughter  of  Parke 
Godwin,  the  New  York  journalist,  was  mar¬ 
ried  recently  to  M.  de  Costre,  the  Turkish  Am¬ 
bassador.  Miss  Godwin  is  the  first  American 
girl  to  marry  a  Turk. 

John  W.  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road,  now  at  Deer  Park,  completed  his 
sixty  fourth  your  a  few  days  ago.  He  has 
retired  from  active  life,  and  is  obliged  to  look 
carefully  to  his  health. 

A  costly  cattle  rauch  has  beeu  bought,  40 
miles  west « if  Port  MacLeod,  iu  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  by  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
Viscount  Boyle. 

At  the  late  Russian  marriage  festivities 
Prince  Louis,  of  Batten  burg,  who  married  the 
Queen’s  grand- daughter,  was  excluded  Trom 
the  imperial  table  where  his  wife  sat,  because 
he  himself  was  not  born  in  the  purple. 

Mr.  Whistler,  the  American  painter  now 
in  London,  bus  added  another  to  his  many 
audacious  si 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Ilooslelc  Fails,  Hensnoiaer  Co.,  IV.  IV., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


PROFESSOR 


IMPROVED  IRON  f RAME  TWINE  BINDER, 

AND 

New  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 


y-ftOSPHAVVc 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Avid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  lending  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc..,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

buttles.  Sold  at  u  reasonable  price. 

The  ilorsford’s  A  Imaaac  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

RumfordChemleal  Works,  Providence,  U.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  DP  aud  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


WALTER 


woop 


f^tocU  and  poultry, 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  FIE  I,: 

TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  the  Present  Season. 

EMallT  in  ICV  \  1)  IMtIZHS  having-  been  AWARDED  IX 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


SIIOHT  HORN  Young  Itulls  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  Sale.  by  It.  II.  ALLEN,  Clin (Iih in, 
M orris  <!o.,  New.Iersey. 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  arc  for  Hale  by  our  Agents  throughout  tho  country.  7 


■pKs..n"m,u,h  Whites,  Po- 

IfVl.n.Ul.ln..,  A  Icrljmrtr.!  It,  rk  xli  I  r<  « 

ree  KUmii  wiki  •■vary  ■Milu.il  ...1.1,  Kir, ms.  healthy 

urlly  cuurunteed.  bond  stamp  foe  now  1'iitn. 
I.  Warrington.  Rex  IRH.  Weal  Chester,  l*n 

JKIiHK.T  lire,  ro  1,1  Mi-l  ll tM.~ 
BWR  tin— t.r  mute.  It. el,. litre  A  Yurk. 

.hire  I'lm.  Koullul.iWlt,  I  „Uh,.I,I 
■^L  II  ,1  I  tl  f.lf.l  1*11,01  Ml.  .  |, I  1,1  ,n  f,. 
PH^^^^Ws.iitrli  |  i.i ley  Mie|ihf  ril  lint.  And 
Y  Aney  I’nultry.  Send  Inr  (  uIhIi.,u, 

"  WJLTLK1C  UCKPKB*CO.nUa.r» 


de  and  sold,  in  188.%  45,032  Machines.  Tim  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
establishment  of  this  business  iu  185%  is  484,586. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


RIAY  PIRFflN  NO  COUNTRY  HOME  COMPLETE 
ULHI  HULUN  Without  this  snort.  Traps.  *7.00 : 

lf.e0,LR'  ®v  5°  D‘‘r  >*• Y-  City  Tournament,  \  ug.  i  t, 
is,  lh.  Send  for  circular.  Ligowsky  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  giving  perfect  sutlafaetlun.  ^ 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


mul  3?lant0 


Will  wash  Cleaner,  ranter,  nnd  with  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  anyotbor  In  tho  World.  Wo  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  prodnee  a  I  tetter  Washer. 
Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years, 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that,  can  I  si  damped  to  any  silted  *  '  r 
tub  like  a  Wringer,  Made  ol'  maUrahlu  J 

iron  .galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden  0 
machines  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri-// 
tory.  Our  agents  nil  over  the  country  arc  making 
from  $7ft  to  $3X)  per  month.  Retail  price,  #7. 
Sample  to  agent*.  $8.  Also  our  celebrated 


.HE.  OIEHL-MEDITERRANE 

As  hardy  as  Mediterranean,  as  prolific  us 
The  Corning  W  heat.  Seed  from  the  originator, 
sample  Heads  and  prices,  address,  with  stamp, 

H.  M.  J  A  (J  (i  Ks,  Wright's  Corners,  N 


layings.  One  of  his  sycophants 
lately  declared  that  there  had  beeu  only  two 
real  painters  in  the  history  of  the  world— Ve¬ 
lasquez  and  Whistler.  The  thankless  retort 
was,  “Why  drag  iu  Velasquez?” 

W.  H.  Daily,  the  swimmer,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  taught  more  people  to  swim  than 
anybody  else  in  the  land,  and  has  saved  the 
lives  of  32  drowning  people.  He  is  in  tne 
neighborhood  of  45  years,  smooth  faced,  and 
stands  six  feet  in  his  stockings. 

Lieut.  Ukekly  weighs  40  pounds  more  now 
than  he  ever  weighed  before.  He  is  so  weak. 


KEYSTONE*WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  thia  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


PtoUanfaujei  gMmtteing 


IFOR  THE  HOUSE.  I\ 

The  A II  til  ill  it  So.nl  Vick's  b|orn  I  tiuidr, 

(  ontalnlng  description*  or  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Lilies, 
aud  all  Bulb*  and  Seeds  for  Pall  Plaining  In  the  Dur¬ 
den.  anil  for  Winter  Flowers  In  the  House— Just  pub 
lished  and  sent  free  to  all. 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  If  or It  ester,  N.  V. 


WOULD  YOU  USE 


4r  To  protect  the  public 

f  _ «  Jg^TIOWM  of  our  lUltflKUH  Hah/ 

/]  Copyriylu  fur  cur  jshow  n 

*=  y,  y  **  '  *  c»r<l*  ii ml  Box  faMa,  (  l 
\  f  y  e.t/i  and  have  1. 1.0  ,(.fsirrd  ii 

th«  amuvvl  Touts  Mark.  I 

....  ,  . -  //  r  xropt !  h  i ■  uy Ml  r  ion  uf  IK, r  I 

Tr.n), >  Murk.  Ac.,  I  tin  La-  \\l 
bcl«  sort  wrappers  remain  ths  name  as  heretofore. M 


a  Soup  for  the  Toilet,  Uadi  and  Nursery  I  hat 
can  ALWAYS  he  relied  upon  as  Mild. 
Frag  ran  I  mid  of  Tented  Purity? 
Thousands  of  our  best,  families  DO  use  It, 
and  regard  It  as  Indlsponslble.  It  Is  put  up 
Iu  square  and  round  cakes,  also  In  pound 
burs.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or  send  2c. 
stamp  for  trlul  sample. 


EW  STRAWBERRIES  CHEAP! 


NOVELTY  BONE  WORKS  PHOSPHITE, 

Manufactured  by  the  Novelty  Bone  Works,  at.  West 
Troy,  N-  Y.  Established  In  istjo.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone 


l*o<’klIn|gton, 

Duohi'NH, 

Ludy 

YViiMlihi^ton, 

\vrtfcunfH, 

M  oorc.VKurly 
tfdfrrMon, 
Kurly  Vlct4i r» 
Ifirltfli  ton. 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 


Also  other  Rimill  fruits  and  all  older  varie¬ 
ties.  Grapes.  Extra  finality.  Warranted 
true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low  rates  to  dealers. 


LAUGF.ST  8TOCK  l\  AMRKlOA 

Prlees  reduced.  lllastrAted  Catalogue  Free, 

T «  S.  If  I7I3BA KD,  Frcviqiila,  M,  \r, 


Prentiss 


Here  You  Have  It! 


L00MINGT0N  Wt’M: 
NURSERY  C0.iE«5 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.!r5‘te.Sr&i! 

Of  Fruit  it  Ornarruin  uil  Trt*<»*.  Oaitthnniefor 
Fall  of  1884  now  m«.ly  ami  mailed  c»n  appli¬ 
cation.  GOO  AORliiS,  13  14reeiilioi<N4‘» 


fO  -f}. 


SAMPLES 


a  cross  between  the  Diehl  nod  Red  IdedltAr* 
rancun,  having  tho  stilt  straw  and  compact 
heads  of  the  former,  with  the  board  and  lilim 
wtravv  and  I  he  superior  flouring  qualities  of  tho 
latter.  Endorsed  by  leading  millers.  Ueniaek- 
ably  hardy.  Blands  at  least  one-third  thicker 
on  the  ground  limn  any  other  wheat.  For 
sample  and  price  uddros»  the  originator, 

W.P.  ANDRUS,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Also  originator  and  introducer  of  the 

Dakota  Red  Potato. 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


gf*  w  T*  i1'"1  0>w-h»lf  Of  ta 

f  Fertilizer.  Lightens  tb«  (Iran  pro- 
vmjta  clogging.  Htwl  will  come  up 
77  neveral  days  sooner.  50  per  cent  more 
■ceil  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
and  lanre  yield.  Honil  for  pamidilet  "Umo  to  l/aU* 
Ir/ieot.  8««<1  Drill  Regulator  Co.  Lemont,  Centre  Co  Pa 


A  mill  that  wtll  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  n  press  tbal  will  press  Sev. 
enty  live  gullons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  fall  to  send 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

IliggnMnin,  Cl„  17.  8.  A. 

Manufacturers  uf  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


FOR  sale, 

Add  res* 


DAIRY  FARM  and  STOCK 
(J.  R.  SUM  »IEV. 

Main  Slice!,  HuUulo,  N.  Y. 


Land  Loans  SStf  SlSSr.'S;: 

anteed.  Ouarantv  based  on  capital  of  *75, (Nje.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars, 
lexas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

Y'lYUIT  X3MIBH.S. 

Awarded  the 
SILVER  MEDAL 

Over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Pair,  istfrt. 

The  operation  Is  such  that  they 
retain  the  uuuiru!  fruit  flavor.  The 
evaporation  Is  the  moat  rapid 
With  least,  fuel. 

All  i-lzes  for  farm  or  Tact-ury  use. 
We  inanufuriure  the  best  Evapo 
rators  for  making  Apple  Jelly 
from  Cider  without  sugar. 

Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.. 

Reilowit  Falla,  Vi. 


(.rape  llnskets  —  Good,  ciieap.  nice.  Kreeclrcu 

r-  N.  D.  Hat tersuii,  Mr.  Jewett,  Fa. 


^^'rr^YOUR  CHOICE 

P '  oftheu-  licavy  rolled  jrolil 

_  .,  lUnvi  C^.irraiiD'd  2  y«urt>aml 

DU  Floral  Gem  ”  CanltJ  «fw>  witii  iuiine  for  t*-n  two-out 
awuapl*  6  papkf,  ,*>0  e^nu,  »n<i  Hinic  t'rce  to  Binder  of  club. 

CAPITOXi  CARD  CO..  HARTFORD,  CON N. 


THE  NEW  WHITE  GRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Early,  Hardy,  Productive,  Bine  Quality.  Said  by 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  i  Pres.  Amur.  Pomologioul 
Hocy.  j  t<j  bu  fh<i  br*t  u  hiir.  rh Hd  o f  the  Concord,  and 
one  of  the  tweetfnt  Grapes  he  ever  tested 
The  Mass.  Horticultural  Soc’y  has  awarded  this 
ape  a  First,  Class  Certlflcate  of  Merit,  a  Silver 
dal  and  several  First  Prizes, 
end  for  Circular. 

liJi  H,  MOORE  dc  HON.  Concord,  Mamr, 


■  w  I  AND  STEREOPTICONS 

For  public, sundayschool  &  HOME  exhibitions 

VIEWS  all  Subjects  1 120  ESSS  FREE 


and  not 

WEAR  OUT 


by  watchmakers.  By  mail25c.  Circulars 
free.  J.  8.  blue  a  &  Co.,  i»  Dey  8t.,  N.  Y 
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AU6  n 


jtjmuomig. 


“An’  tbat’s  the  pillar  of  Hercules!” she  said, 
adjusting  her  silver  spectacles.  ‘  'Gracious  1 
what’s  the  rest  of  his  bedclothes  like,  I  won¬ 
der?” 

A  neighboring  paper,  reporting  a  recent 
social,  says:  “The  opening  piece  was  rendered 
by  a  mule  quartet.”  The  reporter  wrote  it  “a 
male  quartet,"  but  the  compositor  knew  bet¬ 
ter. 

Grandpapa— “Whatl  Bob  in  love  with 
Miss  Foritalba,  the  comic  actress  at  the  Par¬ 
thenon?’  liob  (firing  up)— “Yes,  grandpa; 
and  if  you’ve  got  a  word  to  say  against  that 
lady  it  had  better  not  be  said  in  my  presence, 
that's  all."  Grandpa— “I  say  a  word  against 
her!  Why,  bless  your  heart,  my  dear  boy,  1 
was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her  myself — 
when  I  was  your  age.” 

“How  many  of  your  parents,  children,  say 
grace?”  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
“Please,  mum,  what's  them?”  asked  an  over¬ 
grown  girl  iu  a  last  year’s  hat.  “Why,  Mag¬ 
gie!”  exclaimed  the  teacher;  is  it  possible  you 
don’t  know  what  grace  is?  Doesn’t  your 
father  say  something  before  you  eat?’  “Oh!” 
responded  the  girl,  with  aglow'  of  intelligence, 
“yes,  mum;  he  does;  he  always  says,  ‘Don’t 
make  hogs  of  you  gelves — that’s  all  the  butter 
there  is  iu  the  house.’ " 

Three  objections— Jones— “I  have  a  great 
mind  to  buy  a  bicycle."  Smith — “What  for, 
pray?”  Jones— “To  ride  on,  of  course.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  is  a  dealer  in  bicycles 
says  they  have  many  merits  and  only  three 
objections.”  Smith— “I  had  one  once.  Your 
friend  is  right.  A  bioyole  has  but  three  ob¬ 
jections.  The  first  one  is  that  you  are  liable 
to  break  an  arm;  the  second  is  that  you  are 

liable  to  break  a  log - ”  J ones  “Good 

gracious!"  Smith — “And  the  third  is  that 
you  are  liable  to  break  your  neck.” 

“Ma,  I  am  now  seventeen.  Mayn’t  I  enter 
society?”  “You  w  ill  have  to  ask  your  father, 
Lizzie?”  “Oh,  but  he’s  so  grum;  I’m  afraid 
to.”  “Speak  to  him  prettily,  dear,  aud  he  will 
answer  you.  He's  in  the  sitting  room.”  Liz¬ 
zie  summons  courage  aud  goes  to  her  father. 
“Pa,  dear,  I’m  now  seventeen;  may  I  enter 
society?"  “What  kind  of  society?’  “Why, 
the  best  of  society,  of  course.”  “No.  Do  you 
suppose  Pm  going  to  have  you  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  ugoin'  about  here  saying  'caw  fur 
car,  and  *fnw’  fur  for,  aud  such  talk?  No, 
never.” 


I  hail  severe  attacks  of  gravel  and  kidney  trouble: 
was  unable  to  get  a  medicine  or  doctor  to  cure  me 
until  1  used  Hop  Hitters  and  they  cured  me  In  a 
aliort  time,  a  Dibtinoci.-.hku  Law  tku  or  Warns  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Colormmk  and  ooi.n.  A  young  girl  deeply  regret¬ 
ted  that  she  was  so  colorless  and  cold,  Her  face  was 
too  white,  and  her  hands  and  feet  felt  us  though  the 
blood  did  not  circulate.  After  one  bottle  Of  Hop 
Bitters  hail  been  taken  sbe  was  the  rosiest  and  heal¬ 
thiest  girl  In  the  town,  with  a  vivacity  and  cheerrui- 
nuss  of  mind  gratifying  to  her  friends. 
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Brown. — Say,  Smith,  lend  me  your  umbrella,  won't  you? 
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Brown. — O,  thunder!  you  are  always  thinking  of  yourself  alone. 
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that  the  grain  is  not  so  thick  and  is  a  little 
lighter  in  color.  The  stems  are  not  so  thick, 
and  are  of  a  straw  or  golden  color. 

Pig.  307  has  white  chaff,  a  dark-colored 
grain  scarcely  larger  than  rye,  and  most 
of  the  heads  are  partially  sterile.  Fig. 
338  is  beardless,  and  closely  resembles  the 
mother  plant.  Fig.  839  is  a  distinct  grain,  it 
is  neither  wheat  nor  rye,  nud  as  different  from 
either  as  wheat  is  from  rye,  or  rye  from 
wheat.  The  portrait  is  true,  except  that  the 
beards  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  shown. 
There  were  10  heads  to  tho  plant,  which  bore 
but  19  kernels  altogether,  the  two  largest  of 
which  aro  shown  iu  the  engraving.  The 
othera  were  about  half  the  size  of  tho  smaller, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  grow.  The 
stems  resemble  those  of  rye,  except  in  color, 
having  the  whitish  down  near  the  head,  which 
never  appears  in  wheat. 

The  other  four  plants  bore  heads  that  so  near¬ 
ly  resemble  one  or  the  other  of  those  illustrated, 
that  a  separate  description  is  unnecessary. 

What  do  they  promise?  If  the  hybrids  give 
us  a  grain  loss  valuable  than  rye  or  wheat 
nothing  will  be  gained  in  this  case,  except 
the  curious  fact  that  a  cross  between  two  dif¬ 
ferent  genera  of  grain  is  possible.  Tilts 
established,  however,  the  way  is  opened  for 


further  hybridization,  the  pregnant  results  of 
which  cau  only  he  guessed  at.  Weshall  plant 
this  hybrid  grain  very  carefully  one  kernel, 
every  foot  each  way,  hoping  than  another  soa- 
sou  may  develop  n  grain  with  characteristics 
which  so  combine  tho  best  qualities  of  both 
wheat  and  rye  os  to  make  it  worthy  of  propa¬ 
gation  and  general  trial. 


quired,  since  tho  plants  meet  boforethe  weeds 
start.  Tho  soil  is  never  hillud-up  about  the 
plants,  but  kept  at  the  same  level  over  tho 
entire  plot.  In  testing  new  potatoes  hero,  our 
object  is  to  ascertain  their  quality,  growth  of 
vine,  time  of  maturity  and  tho  greatest  yield 
of  which  they  arc  capable  in  a  rich  soil  specially 
prepared  for  them. 

V nut's  Extra  Early.— The  claim  is  made 
for  this  that  it  is  the  earl  lest  potato  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  was  sold 
for  $2  a  pound  last  season  by  James 
Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y„  of  whom 
we  received  the  seed.  it  was  planted 
April  7.  The  vines  were  bushy  and 
low.  They  began  to  die  July  10,  and  the 
tubers  wore  dug  July  80.  The  .yield  was  at 
tho  rate  of  870.55  bushels  to  tho  acre.  Among 
the  best,  five  weighed  ono  pound  three 
ounces.  They  averaged  18%  to  u  hill,  and  37 
percent,  were  of  marketable  size.  The. shape, 
as  shown  iu  our  true  portrait  (Fig.  340)  is  a 
roundish-oval,  flattened.  .  The  skiu  is  white 
and  smooth,  oftou  russoted;  the  eyes  are  nearly 
upon  tho  surface,  and  the  form  and  appoar- 
ance  of  tho  potato  may  bo  said  to  bo  perfect. 
Ou  this  account,  smaller  potatoes  were  allowed 
among  tho  “marketable”  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  the  case. 

Pbarl  ok  .Savoy;  Fig.  341.—  Planted  the 

same  morning. 
This  was  the  first 
to  sprout— the  first 
to  bloom.  The  fo- 
1  i  a  g  e  was  wido 
spreading,  and  be¬ 
gun  to  dio  July  16. 
The  seed  was  badly 
•  sprouted  when 

\  \  planted.  That  of 

\  \  Vick’s  was  per- 

\  \  fectly  preserved. 

J  \  \  The  tubers  were 

/  \  \  dug  July  39,  The 

/  \  \  yield  was  at  the 

\  \  rate  of  099.09  bush- 

\  \  u  1  els  to  the 


Experiment  (Srounrt.st  ot  the  ^urnl 
3teu?-^orher. 


jri&v  hybrid  between  rye  and  wheat 
was  little  to  have  been  thought 
of,  aud  our  experiment  was 
made  with  scarcely  any  hope 
of>  MK‘cess-  We  selected  u  head 
of  Armstrong  Wheat  (see  Fig. 
'"33)  for  the  mother,  because  it 
>s  tt  beardless,  hardy,  prolific 
KHIr  variety — as  much  so  as  any  of 

ifr  the  250  kinds  we  have  tested, 

JIF  unless  it  may  he  the  Diehl- 

JIL  Mediterranean.  The  anthers 

4||  were  removed  while  they  were 

M  perfectly  green,  and  the  head 

J  was  covered  for  several  days, 

fT  when  pollen  from  rye  (Fig.  334) 

was  applied  to  tho  stigmas. 
This  was  repeated  tho  next  day,  and  the  next, 
the  head  being  again  covered  after  each  oper¬ 
ation.  Ten  graius  formed  and  wero  planted 
September  20,  ubout  a  foot  apart  aud  nine 
germinated,  pass-  i 

ed  safely  through  \  I 

the  Winter,  and  \  / 

matured,  some  be-  \  ( 

ing  early, some  me-  \  I  l 

dium,  some  late.  \  I  1 

There  was  no  per-  \  /  l 

cepttblo  difference  l  iW\/  .  \ 

in  the  appcurunce  I  \ '  I 

of  tho  plants  dur-  V Vwlli /  1  \ 

ing  their  early  tyjoBrnMU  \y(lu 

growth,  except  -  VWrl'fW  /  l  \ '  \\ 

that  some  tillered  NjCSl  \r/  /4 

more  than  others.  vranHgil .  I 

That  tho  color  of  \  /Ju 

the  leaves  should  \m  ewf 

have  been  the  same  \  Vi 

as  that  of  wheat,  hHnHhba/  i lUv 

a  as  held  by  seve-  wMfctT  wfafl  1  \V 

ral  who  saw  the  V'w 

plants  to  be  proof  WyA\V  \ 

that  a  cross  had  v  Mil 

not  been  effected.  'SkOV  \  * 

tho  heads  appear-  \  •] 

ed,  it  was  at  once  yjCySp  WmMSJ  \i\ 

apparent  that  the  \  '.L 

nine  plants  were  la 

all  different,  aud  yw  ,  \ 

that  some  of  them,-  J  \ 

though  differing  mYv  V 

trom  either,  resem  iWjmM  \ 

bled  rye  as  much 

337, 338  and889  are 
carefully  <lrawu 

from  nature,  and  jU 

will  serve  to  show 

the  changes  effect-  V  • 

ed  by  the  cross. 

Fig.  335  averages 
eight  breasts,  with 
three  and  four  to 
abreast.  The  chaff  \  fflf 

is  brown  and  par- 
tially  bearded, 
some  more  than 
the  engraving  Wjl 

shows.  The  grain 
is  translucent,  and  [v\ 

of  a  dark  amber  Pj 

color — not  dark 
enough  to  be  called 
red.  The  straw  is 
heavy  and  of  a  lead 

Fig.  336  resem-  0N 

bles  this,  except  Fi„ 


NEW  I’OTATOES. 

We  aro  now  testiug  77  different  kinds  of 
now  potatoes,  a  report  of  two  of  which,  viz.. 
Vick’s  Extra  Early  and  Pearl  of  Savoy,  is 
given  below.  Tho  soil  is  a  moist,  mellow  loam, 
inclining  a  little  to  clay,  and  this  is  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
raised  on  it.  It  has  received  liberal  quantities 
of  potato  concentrated  fertilizers  and  occa¬ 
sional  dressings  of  salt,  kuiuit,  bone,  etc.,  per- 
lmps  ut  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  tho  acre  alto 
gether.  Trenches  two  spades  wido,  five  inches 
deep  and  throe  foet  apart.,  as  iu  past  seasons, 
were  dug.  The  soil  in  tho  bottom  was  raked 
mellow,  tho  pieces  (two  eyes  each),  placed  ono 
loot  apart  upon  this,  and  then  covered  with  an 
inch  of  soil.  The  fertilizers  were  then  evenly 
strewn,  and  the  trench  filled  to  tho  surface. 

I  he  cultivation  is  done  between  the  rows  en¬ 
tirely  with  whool  cultivators,  and  between  the 
plants  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  booing  is  re- 


acre — 
18%  to  the  hill. 
Among  the  best, 
five  tubers  weigh¬ 
ed  two  pounds  4% 
ounces.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  tho  yield 
were  of  market¬ 
able  size.  Tho  skin 
is  nearly  tho  color 
of  Early  Hose;  eyes 
not  prominent; 
quite  uniform  in 
size  and  shupe ;  no 
very  large  pota¬ 
toes;  few  small 
ones.  The  seed  was 
r  a  c  o  i  v  o  d  from 
Breek  &  Bous,  Bos- 
tou,  Mass.,  who 
claim  for  this  va¬ 
riety  that  it  is  a 
cross  between 
Clark's  No.  1  and 
Extra  Early  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  that  it 
is  from  15  to  20 
days  earlier  than 
the  Early  Hose. 
As  these  potatoes 
were  raised  in  a 
naturally  retent¬ 
ive  soil,  during  a 
season  the  middle 
and  hitter  part  of 
which  wero  very 
wot,  we  should  not 
thus  early  pass  any 
opinion  as  to  their 
quality. 

Our  potato  tests 
will  be  continued 
from  time  to  time, 


Fig.  335.  .  Fig.  336. 

HYBRIDS  BETWEEN  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 


Fig.  339.  E 

(Drawn  from  Nature.) 
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as  to  the  materials  of  which  butterine  is  con¬ 
cocted;  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  butter,  or  under  no  name  at 
all,  the  public  who  buy  it  being  victimized; 
and  t  hat  the  standard  of  commercial  morality 
is  lowered. 

That.  American  cheese  in  geueral  has  suf¬ 
fered  in  British  estimation,  because  of  the 
known  manufacture  of  oleo  cheese,  is  a  fact 
which  needs  no  argument  to  enforce;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  extent,  to  which  this 
loss  of  reputation  has  resulted  iu  loss  of  cash 
to  the  bona  fide  dairymen  of  America.  Some 
years  ago,  before  oleo  cheese  was  beard  of, 
American  cheese  was  purchased  without  sus¬ 
picion  by  British  consumers;  but  now,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  universally  felt  that,  caution  is 
necessary,  and  the  public  fancy  bos  veered 
round  a  good  deal  in  favor  of  English  cheese. 
This,  of  course,  has  improved  the  position  of 
cheese  making  fanners  in  Britain,  ns  it  may 
be  said  to  have  correspondingly  injured  that 
of  cheese-making  farmers  in  America  A 
nation  cannot,  with  impunity,  permit  the 
intermingling  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
productions,  and  there  is  less  excuse  for  oleo 
cheese  than  for  oleo  butter— so  far,  at  all 
events,  as  supplying  a  felt  want  is  concerned. 
Let  both  of  them,  however,  tinder  heavy  pen¬ 
alties,  be  ordered  to  be  made  of  honest  mate¬ 
rials,  and  sold  for  what  thet  are,  and  then  we 
shall  have  not  much  more  to  say. 


The  dairy  is  demoralized:  in  your  case,  by 
the  making  of  nefarious  compounds;  in  ours, 
by  want  of  assiduity.  The  French  and  the 
Danes  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  far  more 
than  you  or  wo  to  elevate  and  ennoble  it, 
and  far  less  to  demoralize  it,  and  so  far  the 
balance  of  credit  rests  with  them.  The  Dutch, 
who  were  once  a  highly  respectable  dairying 


different.  In  the  wheat  crops  grown  by  salts 
of  ammonia  alone,  mixed  samples,  taken  over 
a  period  of  10  years,  give  the  products  per 
acre  of  the  total  crop— straw  and  grain— as 
follows:  nitrogen,  30  pounds;  potash,  23 
pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  13  pounds.  The  re 
lation,  therefore,  between  these  two  import¬ 
ant  minerals  and  nitrogen  is  as  1  to  1. 

In  the  potato  crop,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pro- 

portion  of  nitrogen  to  8 

the  minerals  is  nearer  1 

of  nitrogen  to  8  of  min- 

erals,  the  demand  upon 

the  soil  for  potash  lieing 

much  greater  in  the 

case  of  potatoes,  than 

where  wheat  or  barley  mm.. 

It  must  l»e  a 


so  that  they  may  be  completed  before  planting 
time  next  Spring.  Carefully-drawn  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  presented  of  those  which  seem 
worthy. 


POTATOES. 


SIRJ.  B.  LA  WEB,  BART  ,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  B. 
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is  grown 
very  largo  wheat  crop 
indeed  which  removes  50 
pounds  of  nitrogen  from 
the  soil,  but  In  some  of 
our  potato  crops  we  car- 

SfSISS m 

ry  off  more  than  100 
pounds  of  that  sub- 
stance  per  acre. 

A  s  very  few  soils  could 
furnish  so  large  an  a- 
mount  as  this  from  their 
own  resources,  when  po¬ 
tatoes  are  continuously  grown,  it  becoi 
necessary  to  furnish  a  supply  of  potash  eit 
iu  dung  or  chemical  salts.  The  following  to 
gives  the  products  of  the  crop  grown  in  If 
being  the  ninth  in  succession  without  i 
change  in  the  manures. 

TABLE 

Potatoes  per  acre 

In  long  tons.  cwts 

1.  14  tons  of  (limit . Jl. 

2.  Mineral*  without  Dltrotren...  S. 

8.  Nitrogen  without  mineral, ...  8. 

4.  Minerals  anil  ammonia. . 8.  19 

5.  Minerals  and  nitrates . 8.  2 

Amount  Of  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  per  cent 

In  dry  tubers. 

Mineral 

matter.  Nitrogen. 

.  .  a. ft  1.09 

i  '  . 8.86  0  73 

a . .  . 2.64  1.47 

4 . .  . .8.67  1.08 

5;  . s.sb  ma 

The  character  of  the  manure  is  most  clearly 
shown  in  the  composition  of  the  crop.  In  No. 

2,  manured  with  minerals,  the  minerals  are 
more  than  five  times  as  high  ns  the  nitrogen; 
while  in  No,  8,  where  ammonia  or  nitrates 
are  used,  the  minerals  ure  considerably  less 
than  double  the  amount,  of  nitrogen.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  waste  of  power,  shown  by  small 
crops,  and  unused  manures.  The  loss,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  equal  in  bot  h  cases,  as  the  min¬ 
erals  remain  in  the  soil  to  bo  taken  up  at  some 
future  time,  while  the  nitrogen  is  probably  lost, 
liothainsted,  England. 


Vick’s  Extra  Early.  Fig.  840. 

ies  people,  have  been  tempted  by  you  into  the 
](,r  evil  ways  of  butterine;  you  send  them  the 

bJe  oleo,  and  they  work  itoffinto  butter!  “Bosch” 

83  is  a  word  of  Dutch  derivation,  and  “bosch 
'  butter”  is  known  too  much  in  England.  And 
we,  too,  tempted  as  the  Dutch  were,  are  male 
ing  this  staff  at  the  present  time,  and  Rhall,  I 
regret  to  say,  continue  to  make  it;  for  it  pays, 
this  bosch  butter,  because  a  good  deal  of  it 
can  be  disposed  of,  to  innocent  folk,  as  the 
genuine  thing.  A  Frenchman  of  unhallowed 
memory  iuveuted  it,  we  are  told;  you  took  it 


crops, any  appreciable  amount  ui  i  m-.H  puuue 
not  taken  up  by  the  first.  By  means  of  the 
same  mineral  manures  alone,  we  have  grown 

_ over  the  same  period — one  half  the  crop  we 

obtained  by  the  application  of  minerals  with 
nitrogen,  the  soil  hnviug  supplied  a  sufficient 
amount  of  that  substance  to  give  a  produetof 
200 bushels;  but  one-half  of  the  minerals  ap¬ 
plied  remained  inactive  in  the  soil;  those, 
however,  might  bo  made  available  to  the  crop 
by  an  application  of  nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  potash  removed  iu  potatoes 
is  very  large.  Iu  the  400  bushels  it  amouuts to 
about  130  pounds.  Compare  this  with  the 
amount  removed  by  animals.  An  ox,  weighing 
1,400  pounds,  which  was  killed  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis,  contained  only  two-and  one  half 
pounds,  iu  the  whole  carcass  and  offal.  Hay  is 
another  crop  which  takes  a  good  deal  of  potash 
from  the  soil,  and  farmers  iu  England  rarely 
grow  either  hay  or  potatoes  for  sale,  unless 
there  are  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  towu 
dung.  Artificial  manures  are  certainly  not 
used  alone, by  practical  farmers, iu  the  growth 
of  their  crops. 

iu  our  experimental  field,  the  character  of 
the  manure  is  always  represented  in  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  the  plant.  Ammonia  aud  nitrate 
without  minerals,  give  a  low  stem  and  green¬ 
ish-brown  leaves,  which  iu  the  evening  appear 
almost  black.  Minerals  without  nitrogen, 
give  a  thin,  low  stem  and  yellowish-green 
leaves,  while  minerals  and  nitrogen  together 
give  a  luxuriant,  and  sometimes  an  over-lux¬ 
uriant,  stem,  with  leaves  of  a  bright  green, 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  l'or  these 
peculiarities,  A  plant  takes  up  whatever 
food  is  most  abuudaut  iu  t  he  soil,  with  the 
hope,  as  1  sometimes  put  it,  that  soouor  or  later 
it. may  fiud  the  food  which  suits  it  best.  In 
the  dark  green  leaves,  the  nitrogen  is  in  ex¬ 
cess;  but  starch  cannot  be  formed  without 
potash,  and  the  supplies  of  potash  are  uot 
sufficient  to  use  up  the  nitrogen.  It  is  far 
more  easy  to  change  the  yellowish-green  of  the 
mineral  manured  potatoes  into  adurkgieen. 
than  it  is  to  lighten  the  color  of  potatoes 
which  receive  nitrogen:  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  soda  wilt  effect  the  one  in  a  vury  few  days, 
but  us  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  form 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  soil,  they  are 
much  more  slowly  taken  up  by  plants. 

We  always,  however,  obtain  a  larger  crop 
of  potatoes  where  we  apply  tho  mineral  ma¬ 
nures  alone,  than  where  wo  apply  the  nitro¬ 
gen  without  the  minerals,  though  iu  the  next 
field,  suits  of  ammouia  applied  without  min¬ 
erals  for  39  years  in  succession,  have  grown 
larger  crops  of  wheat  over  the  whole  period, 
than  mineral  manures  without  ammouia.  To 
explain  this  apparent  inconsistency  we  must 
consider  the  great  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  two  crops. 

Wheat  in  England  is  sown  in  the  Autumn, 
and  being  n  deep-rooted  plaut,  it  has  a  greater 
range  of  soil  to  obtain  a  supply  of  mineral 
food  than  the  spring-sown  potato.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  potash,  and  the  phosphoric 

cid  and  nitrogen  in  the  two  crops  is  also  very 


THE  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY 


CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Your  correspondent,  A.  B.  C.  (why  not  give 
his  real  name?),  in  the  Rural  New-Aorkkk 
of  July  19,  page  463,  states  that  be  saw  “the 
Marlboro  Raspberry  in  all  its  glory,  or  at 
least  all  the  glory  it  wdl  ever  attain  in  New 
Jersey.  It  was  on  the  best  of  soil  and  given 
the  best  possible  treatment,  but  the  canes  were 
faltering,  and  would  not  bring  out  their  first 
crop,” etc. ,  etc.,  “aud  mv  firm  conviction  is,” 
continues  this  anonymous  assailant,  “from 
what  I  have  seen  of  tho  Marlboro,  it  will  not 
do  ior  New  Jersey  and  locations  southward.  I 
can  see  nothing  In  it  but  I  dams  blood.” 

Having  examiued  the  Marlboro  Raspberry 
carefully,  1  think  otherwise,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
has  very  much,  if  uuy,  Idieus  or  foreign  blood 
iu  it  (except  in  its  mature  leaves)  ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  au  improved  seedling  of  the 
American  red  (Rubus  strigosus),  or  it  may  he 
the  result  of  a  succession  of  improvements  or 
crosses,  etc.  The  growth,  and  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  up  numerous  sprouts  or  suckers ;  the  strong, 
vigorous,  upright  canes,  branching  a  little 
toward  the  top,  nearly  smooth,  with  a  few 
short,  scattering  spines;  the  peculiar  reddish 
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!)Y. '  Fig.  341. 

long  as  they  were  made  of  honest  and  health¬ 
ful  materials.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  indeed, 
that  the  manufacture  of  these  imitation  goods 
is  a  fair  thing  enough  in  itself,  wheu  there  are 
people  who  really  want  to  buy  them,  and  who 
know  what  it  is  they  are  buying.  It  may  be 
contended,  also,  that  there  is  a  legitimate  func¬ 
tion  for  these  goods  to  fulfill,  under  due  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  manufacture  and  sale,  because 
genuine  butter,  at  all  events,  cannot  supply 
all  the  purposes  for  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  spurious  article,  it  would  bo  wanted ;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  butterine  may  boused 


w'hen  you  see  we  deserve  a  rap.  But  in  auy 
case,  we  are  tolerably  innocent  as  regards  de¬ 
grading  the  dairy,  for  ours  arc  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion,  while  yours  are  sins  of  commission,  of 
inventive  and  deliberate  perversity.  Knav¬ 
ery  bas  been  let  iu,  aud  we  ure  scarcely  tho 
knaves  this  time.  The  difference  may  be  as 
between  the  ass  and  the  knave,  possibly  it  is; 
but.  at  all  events,  wo  are  uot  the  knave.  The 
difference,  indeed,  may  be  small,  so  far  as 
merit  or  credit  is  concerned,  but  you  are  the 
active,  and  we  the  passive  agents  in  the 
business. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

PRES.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

In  regard  to  strawberries,  I  would  state- 
that  I  have  found  the  Primo  to  be  large,  regu¬ 
lar  iu  form,  of  a  bright  color,  as  well  as  of 
very  good  quality,  late  and  productive, 
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Plants  of  the  Prince  (of  Berries)  sent  me  last 
August  by  Mr.  Durand,  made  strong  stools, 
some  with  four  or  more  trusses;  fruit  good, 
size  and  color  uniform,  high-flavored  and 
productive.  James  Vick  is  a  vigorous, 
healthy  plant  with  enormous  trusses  of  flower 
buds,  hut  it  requires  high  cultivation  and 
plenty  of  water  to  carry  out  its  crop  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Of  the  older  varieties  I  find  Orescent 
and  Duncan  to  be  my  most  useful  early  kinds. 
The  latter,  although  too  soft  for  carriage,  is 
healthy,  productive,  and  high-flavored.  The 
Manchester,  when  well  fertilized,  produces 
abundantly,  and  is  worthy  of  extension. 

Iu  our  impetuous  desires  for  new  things,  we 
are  apt  to  discard  old  sorts;  but  I  retain  as 
standard  varieties  Charles  Downing,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Both  Boyden,  Cumberland,  and  Tri- 
ompho  do  Guild. 

And  now  a  word  in  relation  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  influences  of  pollen  on  the  growing  fruit 
of  the  strawberry : — The  discussions  at. the  last 
session  of  the  Am,  Pom.  Soc.  on  this  subject, 
have  awakened  an  interest  not  before  known 
in  this  country;  and  although  our  botanists 
and  most  experienced  fruit-growers  have  not 
observed  those  remarkable  changes,  all  are 
hound  to  respect  the  opinions  of  scientific  men 
who  are  engaged  in  these  investigations.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  truth  of  this 
theory  might,  casilylio  obtained  by  crossing 
the  Manchester  flovey,  and  other  well  de¬ 
fined  and  regularly  formed  pistillate  varieties, 
under  glass,  with  the  Sharpless,  and  I  will  join 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  reliable  results.  Nor 
would  I  omit  the  Wilder,  and  Hervey 
Davis,  a  seedling  of  the  latter.  These,  al¬ 
though  not  widely  cultivated,  for  beauty  and 
excellence,  are  always  to  be  perpetuated. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


A  NEW  BLACKBERRY— THE  MINNE- 
WASKA. 

II.  HENDRICKS, 

It  is  perhaps  well  known  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  blackberry  or  bramble,  as  it  is 
called  in  England,  in  private  gardens,  is  a 
custom  belonging  only'  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Even  now,  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  gardens  of  America  are  without  a 
single  blackberry  vino  or  bush,  and  as  to  its 
cultivation  in  Helds  for  market,  it  is  grown 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  except  iu  a  few 
localities.  I  have  often  wondered  why  it,  was 
that  during  these  later  years  of  progressive 
fruit  culture,  when  so  many  enterprising 
pomologists  and  practical  fruit-growers  had 
labored  so  diligently  and  achieved  so  much  in 
the  improvement  of  ulrnost  every  other  open- 
air  fruit, so  very  little  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  blackberry. 

Downing  names  i  ily  25  varieties  of  black¬ 
berries,  while  ho  describes  170  raspberries. 
The  last,  catalogue  of  tho  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  contains  only  14  varieties  of  tho 
former,  and  of  these  only  five  are  starred  as 
being  of  any  special  value  throughout  the 
States.  Taking  these  five,  viz.,;  Dorchester, 
Kittatimiy,  Lawton,  Snyder  and  Wilson’s 
Early,  wo  have  porhaps  all  of  uny  particular 
value  that  have  been  fully  tested.  One  or 
two  others  of  later  origin,  have  shown  some 
promise  in  a  few  localities;  but  I  believe  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  none  of  the  sorts 
named,  Is  free  from  defects.  The  Suyder  is 
too  small,  Lawton  is  not  ripe  when  black,  and 
becomes  tender ;  Dorchester  is  similarly  defect¬ 
ive;  Kittatinny  is  of  good  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  not  entirely  hardy  at  the  North, 
and  Wilson’s  Early  is  excellent  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  in  New  Jersey,  but  winter-kills,  and 
hence  is  of  no  value  north  of  New  York  City. 
This  variety  originated  in  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.,  about  30  years  ago.  It  has  been  very 
largely  and  profitably  grown  iu  that  State 
siuce,  some  farmers  having  each  from  50  to 
75  acres  of  them,  which  have  yielded  as  much 
as  $15,000  in  a  single  year.  It  is  a  grand 
blackberry  where  it  can  bo  grown,  and  has  30 
stars  in  the  society’s  catalogue.  The  Kitta¬ 
tinny  has  38,  but  canuot  lie  relied  upon  to 
stemd  the  Winter  much  above  New  York.  In 
Great  Britain  the  blackberry  is  scarcely  cul¬ 
tivated  at  all  for  its  fruit,  aud  our  improved 
varieties  are  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
list  of  American  wonders.  The  same  is  true 
iu  nearly  all  of  Europe.  People  are  content 
to  let  nature  grow  this  fruit  in  her  own  way, 
aud  they  go  to  the  woods  for  it. 

Now  this  is  one  of  our  most  luscious  and 
wholesome  fruits.  Ripening  right  after  the 
main  crop  of  raspberries,  it  fills  up  what 
would  otherwise  bean  importautgapin  the  the 
succession  of  our  summer  fruit  supply,  I 
know  of  no  other  small  fruit  that,  under  proper 
conditions,  will  produce  so  enormously  as  the 
blackberry,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of 
THE  “MINNKWASKA,” 

a  new  sort  which  1  saw  in  fruit  on  the 
grounds  of  the  originator  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
a  few  days  ago.  The  row  contained  24  plants. 
Borne  of  the  fruiting  canes  were  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  high.  All  were  carefully  tied  to  a 


trellis,  with  the  new  growing  canes,  separated 
and  tied  obliquely  back  to  auother  trellis, 
running  parallel,  a  few  feet  distant.  This 
seems  a  good  plan,  allowing  room  for  the 
fruit,  aud  giving  free  access  to  air  aud  light, 
as  well  as  affording  convenience  iu  picking, 
and  such  a  show  of  berries  1  never  saw  or 
dreamed  of.  The  entire  trellis  was  a  con¬ 
glomerate  mass  of  black  berries,  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  high;  berries,  green,  red,  and  blhck, 
iu  all  stages  of  maturity ;  no  small  ones,  and 
scarcely  a  leaf  visible.  Multiply  this  by  two. 
for  it  had  two  sides,  equally  loaded,  and  you 
can  form  a  faint,  idea  of  that  row.  Every  cano 
was  laden  with  fruit  to  the  very  tip,  and 
each  little  arm  and  twig  was  bending  beneath 
its  luscious  load.  Sixty-seven  largo,  perfect 
berries  were  counted  upon  a  singlo  arm,  seven 


I  believe  that  row  of  Miuuowaska  Blackberry 
plants,  will  produce  10  bushels  of  fruit  this 
season.  It  began  to  ripen  on  July  1,  aud  will 
probably  last  until  September. 

Mr,  Caywood  says  the  Miuuowaska  was 
produced  by  fertilizing  the  pistils  of  the  Kitta¬ 
tinny  with  pollen  from  a  wild  blackberry 
which  ho  found  growing  in  a  swale  on  his 
farm.  Ho  Ims  lately  boon  visited  by  J,  T. 
Lovett,  Judge  Parry,  J.  B  Rogers,  O.  J.  Till 
son,  Mr,  Underhill,  W.  J.  Taber,  and  many 
other  loading  fruit  men  from  Now  York,  Now 
Jersey  and  Ohio.  All  agree  that  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  aud  promising  blackberry  yet 
produced.  What  it  will  do  in  other  locations, 
other  soils,  and  when  it  gets  older,  tho  future 
alone  can  reveal. 

Remarks.— Yps,  it  is  true  that  the  future 


A  Cheap  Convenient  Barn.  Fig.  343. 


inches  iu  length,  and  there  were  plenty  like  it. 
Judge  Parry,  who  stood  looking  with  me, 
said:  ‘‘Productiveness  will  uot  describe  it.  It 
is  tho  most  enormous  product  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  and  I  have  grown  blackberries  for 
40  years.”  The  average  size  of  the  berries 
was  about  one  inch  loug  by  throe-fourth*  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  many  measured  1  j^x 
15  10  of  an  inch,  and  some  were  even  larger. 
I  never  saw  fruit  run  so  large  and  uniform 
throughout.  As  to  quality,  it  really  seemed 
excellent,  if  not,  indeed,  equal  to  tho  very 
best.  The  flavor  was  sweet,  spiightly,  nud 
pleasing.  The  drupes  are  rather  large,  yet 
firm.  The  berry  melts  in  tho  mouth  quickly, 
leaving  no  perceptible  pulp,  and  scarcely  any 
seeds.  It’s  gone  in  a  moment,  and  you  are 
looking  for  more. 


can  alouo  prove  what  position  this  new  black 
berry  will  take.  Still,  it  certainly  begins  life 
at  homo  couiteoadal  ly.  We  call  it  a  line,  early 
berry,  as  largo  as  Lawton,  and  of  about  tho 
same  quality,  though  without  core,  aud  with 
smaller  seeds.  It  is  no  larger  than  tho  Law- 
tern,  or,  perhaps,  than  tho  Kittatinuy;  but  it 
is  larger  than  either,  when  its  productiveness 
is  considered.  It  ripens  evenly.  A  friend 
counted,  in  the  space  of  one  square  foot.  113 
berries,  green,  ripening,  and  ripe;  in  another 
square  foot,  8ti;  in  a.  third  square  foot, 312.  The 
clusters  were  not  lifted  up  at  all  In  order  to 
make  this  eouut.  Tho  size  of  the  largest  was 
was  1  inch  iu  its  short,  mid  J  }\j  in  its  long 
diameter.  The  average  size  would  bo  about 
ono  inch  for  the  loug  diameter.  The  Minne- 
waska  wall,  no  doubt,  be  offered  for  sale  indue 


Mr.  Caywood,  the  originator  of  this  new 
blackberry,  and  also  of  tho  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry,  assures  rne  that  this  row  of  blackberry 
canes  stood  up  just  as  it  now  appears  all 
through  tho  Winter,  without  a  particle  of 
protection,  and  not  a  hud  seems  to  have  been 
injured.  Tho  huge  clusters  of  rich,  dark  fruit 
wore  borne  t.o  tho  very  tip  of  the  canes.  It  is 
the  second  fruiting  year, and  the  plants  are  left 
just  us  nature  made  them,  no  pruning  having 
been  attempted.  If  the  canes  had  been  short¬ 
ened,  it  is  fair  to  presume  tho  fruit  would 
have  been  even  larger  than  now.  The  soil  in 
which  the  Minnewaska  is  growing  is  a  nlaty- 
clay  over  a  slate  rock  which  forms  a  knoll 
sloping  gently  northward.  In  this  there  is 
apparently  ample  and  most  congenial  root 
food.  But  granting  the  most  favorable  condi- 


time.  Meantime,  as  is  the  Rural’b  way,  wo 
liko  to  lie  first  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the 
best  and  earliest  iuformutiou  obtainable  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  promising  new  fruits.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  (Fig.  846)  is  faithfully  drawn.  The 
detached  berry  shown  at  the  left,  is  tho  lar 
gest  single  berry,  and  wero  all  from  specimens 
sent  to  this  otllco  by  Mr.  Caywood,  who,  we 
presume,  will  favor  us  with  plants, that  wo  may 
cultivate  a  close  acquaintance  with  Minnie. 


farm  Ccatttnmj. 


GREAT  FOLLIES  OF  THE  WEST. 

PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

The  great  West  says,  “Such  little  economies 


Model  Milk  and  Ice  House.  Fig.  344. 
tions  in  every  respect,  thi3  row  of  blackberries 
must  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  remarka- 


ble  productions  known  to  modern,  pomology  $ 
and  if  a  blackberry  has  at  last  lieen  obtained 
that  will  produce  such  a  crop  year  after  year, 
no  fruit-grower  in  the  land  can  afford  to  be 
without  it  for  a  single  season.  1  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  make  any  extravagant  statement 
which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts,  but 


and  studied  calculations  will  do  for  New 
England,  but  not  for  the  limitless  fertility  and 
broad  operations  of  our  great  expanse/’  Shall 
we,  any  of  us,  remain  embalmed  iu  the  delu 
sions  and  practices  of  a  glorious  past,  with 
conditions  unknowu  to  the  present!  What  do 
lusions  and  practices!  We  have  seen  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  Kansas  drop  to  an  expression  of  four 
bushels  less  wheat  per  acre,  on  au  average  of 


five-year  periods,  iu  tho  brief  space  of  15 
years,  or  400  bushels  for  100  acres,  or  $280  ex¬ 
pressed  in  money,  while  the  expense  per  acre 
is  the  same.  The  States  all  around  Kansas 
are  in  her  company.  Exhaustions  fertility  1ms 
fed  your  cuttle  iu  wooded  rn vines,  whence  the 
manure,  actually  made,  has  been  swept  to  the 
ocean,  aud  left  you,  iu  your  foolish  excuse  for 
negligence,  with  wheat  crops  ho  small,  my 
dear  great  West,  that,  they  do  uot  pay  you  for 
day  labor  in  raising  them.  Corn  is  a  twin 
sister  in  all  the  miseries  of  tho  wheat  situa¬ 
tion— a  manual  force  product,  or  tho  raw, 
“product  of  nature  that  is  the  material  of 
art”  to  build  up  centers  of  industry  and  home 
markets.  Call  it  necessary,  if  you  please; 
hut,  are  you  doomed  by  negligence  to  draw  to 
market  just  ono  half  a  load  through  mud 
roads  forever,  and  thus  waste  your  energies} 
Consult  your  mill  records  of  weights  of  loads, 
and  calculate  tho  cost  of  delivery.  But  we  ex¬ 
pect  virtue  by  packing  corn  into  pork.  It  is  in 
an  lEknonths  old  hide;  twice  too  slow  in  pack¬ 
ing,  ami  35  per  cent,  too  dear.  l3o  honest 
with  the  world,  particularly  with  yourself, 
and  report  the  profits  on  310  pounds  of  pork, 
18  months  old,  at  an  average  price  of,  say,  $10; 
reckon  in  your  dead  pork,  attendance,  inter¬ 
est,  cost  through  tho  blizzards  of  Winter,  etc., 
etc.  Butyougor,  a  living,  nud  so  ciui  t  con¬ 
sider  better  ways  and  35  per  cent,  of  saving. 
Will  go  to  church  through  mud  roads  with  tho 
two  horse  “dead  axle-tree”  wagon.  Corn  is 
handier  to  fling  around  than  ship-stuff,  so  you 
soli  the  ship  stuff  and  feed  the  corn  to  your 
pigs,  although  you  get  less  pig,  and  more  pig 
funerals,  and  manure  one  half  loss  valuable. 
But  then  the  manure  does  not  count,  so  loug 
as  we  average  35  to  30  bushels  of  corn  nud  13 
bushels  ol'  wheat  per  acre. 

What  au  ambition  is  ours !  Can  we 
never  think  it  our  duty'  to  get  40 
bushels  of  wheat/  But  are  wo  not  steam¬ 
ing  the  sleek  Short-horn  grades  away,  and 
shaking  the  hoots  of  fogies  abroad? 
However  this  may  dazzle  in  the  distance',  we 
kuow  that  we  keep  a  cow  a  year  for  the  calf 
and  nothing  more.  We  know  that  all  the 
costs  of  said  cow  are  $20,  and  she  stands  iu 
the  way  of  one  profitable  steer  or  more.  We 
know  that  drifting  around  loose  among  tho 
storms  of  Winter  gives  no  gain  in  boasts  un¬ 
less  fed  ou  corn,  and  thou  whole  corn  fed  to 
steers  in  tho  open  air  is  costly.  We  know  that 
wo  waste  more  than  food  enough  to  have 
doubled  our  stock.  Wo  know  that  tho  value 
of  the  etfrn  raised  is  but  about,  say,  40  per 
cent,  more  than  the  value  of  tho  fodder  of  it, 
aud  yet  wo  sell  or  feed  tho  one,  and  throw  a 
big  share  of  its  equivalent  in  tho  other  away. 
We  have  heard  acres  of  feeders  say:  “  Stock¬ 
feeding  don’t  pay  us  it  did  before  tho  big  ranch 
business  came  up,  and  it  is  a  close  business.” 
But  it  is  a  fine  business  to  a  man  who  has  not 
the  swell  idea  of  Western  farming.  Wo  Hay 
we  are  big  farmers,  and  eau’t  control  our  busi¬ 
ness  closely.  But  wo  know  this  is  a  falsehood, 
and  an  excuse  for  easy  ways.  Why,  we 
average  but  about  135  to  M0  acres  to  the 
farm  in  our  Western  States,  but  we  persist 
in  living  in  tho  post,  dreaming  that  we  are 
1,000-acre  farmers.  We  have  but  from  11  to 
15  per  cent,  of  our  tillage  ground  iu  meadows, 
and  yet  we  boost;  although  we  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  laud  in  grass  is  the  his¬ 
toric  road  to  improvement,  and  that  an  agri¬ 
culture  without  grass  goes  dovu-hill,  lint 
never  up,  and  that  we  shall  leave  our  sous, 
instead  of  the  better  legacy  of  deeply  produc¬ 
tive  farms,  possibly  a  little  cash  und  the  wreck 
of  a  farm.  We  know  that  a  muu  content  to 
impoverish  his  farm,  is  sure  to  impoverish  his 
mind  In  tho  process.  Wo  make  a  big  mistake 
iu  farming  for  not  more  than  six  months 
ahead,  and  solely  for  the  present.  W o  mistake 
in  not  growing  more  grass,  steers,  hogs  and 
butter,  and  less  tillage  crops. 

To  my  friends  I  wish  to  say  that  I  yield  to 
none  iu  my  enthusiasm  over  tho  possibilities 
of  tho  West.  1  would  littvu  our  farmers  farm 
for  those  possibilities,  aud  not  against  them. 

Ag.  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  MEADOW. 

A  NEW  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  VARIETY  OF 
RED  CLOVER, 


PROF.  W.  .T.  BEAL. 

Bill  Thrift:  "Not  loug  ago  I  was  reading 
in  one  of  the  Michigan  agricultural  re¬ 
ports,  that  Prof.  Beal  had  boeu  studying  many 
different  plants  of  Red  Clover,  at  all  stages  of 
growth,  where  they  were  found  on  the  college 
farm,  and  he  thinks  they  vary  as  much  as 
would  a  field  of  Indian  coni,  if  wo  were  to  mix 
in  a  little  seed  of  all  the  varieties  cultivated 
in  any  one  State.” 

Sloe  John:  “Well,  what  of  it?  Of  what 
possible  use  can  this  bo  to  the  practical  man 
who  has  to  work  for  a  living?” 

Bill  Thrift:  “He  found  that  some  plants 
were  much  earlier  than  others;  some  were 
very  hairy,  others  quite  smooth;  some  iargo, 
some  small;  some  witha  few  stalks,  some  with 
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many;  somestood  up  straight,  others  sprawled 
aliout;  some  endured  the  dry  weather  better 
than  others;  the  leaves  of  some  were  light, 
colored,  those  of  some  very  dark:  on  gome, 
the  leaflets  were  very  broad,  on  others  they 
were  narrow.  The  heads  of  flowers  varied  in 
size,  and  the  color  ran  from  white  to  bright 
crimson.  If  they  vary  so  much,  why  will  it 
not  l>e  easy  to  select  and  raise  a  variety  which 
is  better  than  the  average?” 

Blok  John:  “That  may  all  be;  but  I  don’t 
see  that  it  amounts  to  much.  I  haven’t  any 
faith  in  it.” 

Brr.r,  Thrift:  “Prof,  Beal  picked  ripe 
heads  from  separate  plants,  and  found  that 
those  from  some  plants  contained  about  twice 
as  many  seeds  /is  those  from  other  plants,  and 
clover  seed  is  *  valuable  crop.” 


fa* 
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Sloe  John:  “Oh,  it  just  happened  that 
way.  The  hoods  would  about  average.” 

Bill  Thrift:  “I  am  not  so  certain  that 
this  difference  was  accidental.  Then,  why  do 
we  pick  out  the  best  ears  of  corn  for  seed? 
Why  do  we  prefer  the  calf  from  the  best  cow? 
Why  should  we  not  pick  out  seeds  from  the 
best  plants  of  clover  for  seed 

Sloe  John:  “That  would  be  smart.  How 
much  do  you  think  a  bushel  of  such  clover 
Beed  would  cost?  It  wouldn’t  pay.  You  are 
losing  your  senses.  It  isn’t  practical." 

Bill  Thrift  :  “  I  should  only  attempt  to 
pick  a  few  head*  to  get  my  stock.  Prof. 
Beal  saved  seeds  fro  n  a  very  nice  plant  which 
suited  him  the  best  of  any  found.  He  also 
selected  seeds  from  quite  a  number  of  other 
plants  differing  from  each  other,  and  be  found 
some  of  the  seodlmgs  in  each  case  much  like 
the  parents.  He  tells  me  that  tho  seedlings 
from  his  best  plant  average  much  bettor  than 
any  of  tho  others,  and  this  is  only  their  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Now,  if  this  thing  is  followed  up, 
weeding  out  all  undesirable  specimens,  after 
a  few  generations  of  plants  he  will  get  a  sort 
so  established  that  it  will  come  as  true  to 
seed  as  tho  Whito  Spine  Cucumber  or  the 
Trophy  Tomato.  In  this  way  we  may  get  va¬ 
rieties  of  clover  adapted  to  different  uses,  soils 
and  climates." 

Blok  John  :  “  If  you  did  succeed  it  would 
all  run  out  in  a  little  while,  and  wo  should  be 
no  batter  off  than  we  are  uow.” 

Bill  Thrift  :  “  I  am  going  to  try  it  and 
see.  This  very  day  1  have  been  looking  over 
the  plants  in  tho  meadow  as  they  are  making 
a  second  growth.  1  am  astonished  to  see 
how  much  they  vary.  1  am  going  to  pick  out 
the  nicest  plant,  all  things  considered,  and 
save  the  seeds  for  an  experiment.” 

Blok  JonN  :  “  It  won’t  amount  to  anything. 
You  will  fuss  around  for  a  while  and  soou 
got  sick  of  it  and  lot  tho  whole  thing  go.  It 
is  too  much  bother.  You  had  better  not  at¬ 
tempt  it,  ” 

Bill  Thrift  :  “  I  am  fully  resolved  to 
save  the  seeds  and  plant  them  in  a  spot  in  my 
garden  where  I  can  study  the  youug  plants 
every  duy.  I  will  sow  them  next  Spring  in 
rows,  so  the  weeding  will  be  easy.  From  time 
to  time,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  1  shall  weed 
out  the  plants  which  do  not  suit  me,  saving 
only  seeds  of  those  nearest  liku  tho  parent,  or 
1  Hitter  than  the  parent.  The  seeds  of  these  I 
intend  to  plant,  and  select  the  best  as  before. 
Why  should  I  not  get  a  uew  and  valuable  va¬ 
riety  of  Red  Clover  which  will  yield  more 
and  tiring  me  some  money  ?  At  any  rate,  i 
►hall  enjoy  the  attempt,  and  shall  learn 
enough  to  pay  for  all  trouble  and  expense. 

I  think  every  farmer  can  well  afford  to  try 
thoroughly  at.  least  one  experiment.  In  a 
few  years  look  out  for  a  uew  and  im¬ 
proved  variety  of  Red  Clover.  It  shall  t»e 

perennial,  early,  smooth,  with  many  rather 
stout  stalks,  so  as  not  to  fall  down  badly. 
The  leaves  will  be  dark  green,  the  flowers 
crimson,  and  the  petals  short  enough  so  honey¬ 
bees  rau  reach  I  he  honey.  It,  will  bear  four 
to  eight  busbuls  of  seed  to  the  acre  iu  good 
seasons” 

Michigan  Ag.  College. 


THE  LANDED  ARISTOCRACY  OF 

AMERICA. 

PROF.  WM.  BROWN. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  rural  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States  that  easily  go  un¬ 
noticed  in  the  fever  of  the  times.  Men  are 
thinking  more  of  gold  than  of  generations. 
Tho  Bancroft  of  the  next  century  will  record 
several  striking  changes  in  the  disposition  of 
landed  estate,  It  is  an  inevitable  sequence  of 
growth,  prosperity  aud  )il>erality  that  men 
“make  for  land.”  It  is  no  evidence  of  undue 
domination  or  of  bad  balancing,  nor  has  it  any 
correspondencewlth  British  acquisition— theirs 
was  the  stroug  hand  long  ago,  and  the  heir¬ 
ship  since;  the  American  is.  and  will  be,  pure¬ 
ly  that  of  enterprise  and  capital. 

There  is  nothing  so  comfortable  and  God-like 
as  l he  possession  of  land  when  thus  acquired. 
Equ/il  distribution  is  more  than  absurdity — it 
is  semi-barbaric,  and  ties  with  2, IKK)  years  ago 
in  Roman  agrarian  law,  when  no  one  was 
allowed  to  hold  rnoro  than  300  acres. 

There  is  already  a  prominent  classing  of 
landed  property  in  the  United  States.  Age 
and  wealth  are  doing  so;  and  what  tine  fellows 
the  possessors  are!  Tin*  world  does  not  show  a 
more  enlightened  uud  liberal  aristocracy. 
They  feel  all  the  obligations  aud  act  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  a  king.  They  are  thoroughly 
practical— able  to  Instruct  in  the  loading  of  a 
wagon,  and  yet  employ  a  $2,000  manager. 
Hospitality  and  care  of  little  things  character¬ 
ize  them  at  home  and  abroad.  If  they  “want 
to  know  how,”  they  know  how  to  give.  Polite¬ 
ness  made  the  road  to  their  many  acres.  I 
never  knew  an  American  nobleman  who 
would  ask  oue  price  and  take  another,  or  offer 
one  and  afterwards  offer  another  for  the  same 
thing.  They  are,  day  by  day,  deep  thinkers, 
quick  to  discern,  rapid  In  action,  and  never 
show  either  of  them.  They  buy  atone  end  of 
the  market  and  sell  at,  the  other,  while  a  Scotch¬ 
man  is  askiug  tho  price.  Ho  laughs,  but  never 
grows  fat;  the  oil  of  his  humanity  is  to  be 
found  innkiug  corn  and  livestock.  His  saddle 
and  hounds  ami  hunting  never  leave  the  walls 
of  the  dining-room. 

The  future  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
America  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England. 

Ontario  Ag.  Coll,  and  Experimental  Farm. 


THE  TURNING-ROW. 

GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 

The  losses  from  want  of  thought  and  system 
are  nowhere  more  Berious  than  iu  agriculture. 
The  stable  yard  is  generally  a  wood  patch,  pro 
duciug seed  enough  to  infest  the  whole  farm. 
My  two  stable-yards  produce  more  good 
grass  than  any  two  lots  of  the  same  size  on  the 
farm.  In  this  region,  at  least,  if  weeds  are 
kept  out,  grass  will  flourish  in  every  site,  and 
grass  is  always,  if  not  the  best,  at  least,  a  good 
and  paying  crop  on  all  lands.  Now,  think  of 
the  enormous  loss  of  land  and  waste  of  labor* 
and  nuisance  of  weeds,  that  come  from  a  mis¬ 
managed  turning  row.  Every  Add  or  garden 
which  is  plowed  with  a  horse  must  have  a 
turning  row— that  is,  a  piece  of  land  ruuuiug 
the  whole  length  of  the  field,  and  about  10  feet 
or  more  iu  width.  Now,  this  turning  row  is 
often  made  more  frequent  than  is  necessary, 
by  dividing  the  plowing  into  needlessly  small 
plots.  Thou  the  turning-row  is  plowed,  or 
left  in  weeds  to  seed  the  whole  land.  The 
turning-rows  in  the  United  States  are,  no 
doubt,  in  ill  ions  of  acres  in  the  aggregate  extent, 
and  those  are  not  only  useless  for  production ; 
but  a  nuisance  and  a  hindrance.  Now,  the 
remedy  is  so  simple  that  one  is  astonished  that 
it  has  not  been  universally  adopted:  Layoff 
the  turning  rows,  and  sow  them  in  Fome  suit¬ 
able  grass,  which  may  lie  cut  with  a  scythe  for 
soiliug  stock,  or  for  hay,  or  left  l'or  grazing 
when  stock  may  tie  turned  into  the  fields  The 
turning  on  this  grass  land  produces  no  bad  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  loss  of  labor  in  culture  is  saved. 

In  grass  lauds  to  bo  plowed,  the  strip  of 
land  left  for  turning-rows  is  only  to  be  left  un¬ 
broken  at  the  start.  Iu  yards,  gardens,  and 
pleasure  grounds  such  turning-rows,  when 
plowed,  are  not  only  useless,  but  a  great  de¬ 
formity.  In  my  pleasure  grounds,  the  plants 
arc  cultivated  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sod;  and 
all  vegetables,  well  trimmed  orchards,  etc., 
are  a  great  ornament  to  the  landscape.  By 
all  means,  let  all  turning-rows  be  merged  into 
the  plot  of  greensward. 

White  Hall.  Ky. 

(Sarftnx. 


Of  all  the  intermediate  peas  ripening  in  the 
climate  of  New  York  and  Chicago  about  the 
1st  of  July,  there  is  not  one  that  equals  the 
Stratagem,  as  it  grows  at  the  Rural  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds.  We  wore  the  tirst  to  import 
and  test  this  F.ugllsh  pea.  The  vines  average 
not  over  two  to  2%  feet,  the  foliage  and  stems 
are  very  vigorous,  The  pods,  of  the  largest 


size,  are  borne  in  pairs  and  are  well  filled  with 
large,  wrinkled  peas  of  the  first  quality. 
Again,  as  for  the  past  four  years,  we  urge 
our  readers  to  try  the  Stratagem.  We  shall 
give  them  the  opportunity  with  seeds  from 
the  originators  in  England. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  FOR  SEP- 
.  TEMBER. 


Beans. — If  too  late  to  ripen  unassisted,  a 
frame  of  boards  at  the  back  and  front,  and 
banking  around  with  hot  manure,  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  sashes,  will  secure  a  crop  as  late  as 
November.  Save  ripe  beans  for  seed  for  next 
year,  and  remember  that  ripe  Lima  beans  are 
excellent  eating  in  Winter. 

Beets.— Thin  out  sowings  put  in  last  month, 
and  transplant  thinnings  if  necessary;  if  not 
beet  greens  are  good  eating. 

Bruhhkl  Sprouts.— If  they  are  late,  pinch 
out  the  tops;  it  will  make  them  sprout. 

Cabbage — By'  cleanliness  and  good  eulti 
vation  get  vigorous,  firm-headed  Drumheads 
and  Savoys  ready  for  Winter.  Sow  Jersey 
Wakefield  out-of-doors,  and,  later,  prick  them 
into  a  cold-frame  to  winter  over  for  spring 
planting. 

Cauliflower. — Keep  it  growing.  Should 
frost  come  on  before  you  use  it  all,  heel  those 
remaining  thickly  in  a  cold  frame;  they  will 
keep  and  heart  well  on  this  side  of  Christmas. 
Sow  and  treat  as  cabbages  for  spring  use,  only 
they  require  more  protection  in  Winter  than 
do  cabbages. 

Celery.— Bank  up  for  early  use,  aud  a 
little  at  a  time,  according  to  demand.  But 
do  not  earth  up  the  winter  stock  before  Octo¬ 
ber  Never  earth  up  except,  when  the  celery 
is  quite  dry,  else  damp  and  rust  are  liable  to 
occur. 

Chives. — Plant  some  in  boxes,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  warm,  you  can  have  green  chives 
all  through  the  W  inter. 

Corn  Balaij. — Sow  some  on  light,  sheltered 
ground.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  afford 
you  greens  in  early  Bpring. 

Cucumbers.— Sow  some  seeds  or  set  out 
some  young  plants  iu  a  frame;  as  cold  weather 
comes  on,  line  the  frame  with  hot  manure. 

Endive. — Tie  up  a  few  at  a  time  of  that 
which  is  nearly  full  grown.  Plant  out  thickly 
that  which  you  intend  wintering  over,  and 
before  hard  frost  sets  iu,  put  a  frame,  well 
bauked,  around  it,  aud  keep  the  endive  dry 
overhead. 

German  Greens — Bow  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  In  Win¬ 
ter  cover  with  a  thin  mulching,  which  re¬ 
move  early  in  Spring. 

Leekk. — Cultivate  and  keep  clean,  For 
winter  use,  mulch  among  them  with  dry 
leaves,  or  lift  and  heel  them  in  thickly  in  a 
cold-frame,  pit,  or  cellar. 

Lettuce.— Before  frost  comes,  get  all  your 
hearting  lettuces  together,  so  that  you  can 
protect  them  with  a  frame  if  necessary.  Bow 
Curled  Silesia  and  Tennis  Ball  in  the  third 
week  of  the  mouth,  and,  later,  prick  them 
thickly  into  a  cold-frame  to  winter  over  for 
planting  in  hot-lwds  in  early  Spring. 

Mustard  makes  a  capital  salad.  Cut  it  for 
use  when  it  is  only  four  or  six  days  old. 

Onions. — Plant  out  sets  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
three  to  four  inches  asunder,  and  four  inches 
deep.  Examine  the  ripe  onions  occasionally, 
remove  the  spoiling  ones,  aud  break  the 
sprouts  from  others. 

Oyster  plants  and  Parsnips  need  no 
care  for  a  few  weeks  yet. 

Parsley. — Lift  and  plant  some  in  a  cold- 
frame  for  winter  and  early  spring  use.  Thin 
those  sown  last  mouth. 

Radishes, — Sow  a  few  out-of-doors,  and 
after  this  iu  a  gentle  hot-bed. 

Spinach.— Put  in  a  goodly  sowing  of  the 
prickly  -seeded  for  next  Spring'suse,  In  Win¬ 
ter  a  thin  mulching  of  clean  sedge  or  thatch 
helps  it;  but  do  not  put  it  on  thick,  as  it  is 
apt  to  harbor  field  mice.  Round  spinach  put 
in  uow  will  give  a  good  crop  before  Winter 
sots  in.  if  you  have  New  Zealand  Spinach, 
put  a  box  frame  over  it  to  keep  it  from  frost. 
It  keeps  in  good  condition  as  long  as  you  keep 
frost  from  it, 

Saving  Seeds. — Save  what  seeds  you  can 
conveniently.  Your  own  saved  seeds  are  just 
as  good  as  what  you  can  buy.  Peppers,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  beans,  and  many 
other  things  may  be  saved  with  very  little 
trouble.  But  if  your  time  and  space  for  gar¬ 
dening  are  limited,  it  may  not  pay  you  to 
save  onions,  carrots,  parsley,  turnips  and 
other  biennials.  Seeds  are  so  cheap  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  go  to  much  bother  in  saving 
our  own  if  our  demand  is  small. 

Onions. — In  the  last  week  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  I  planted  a  lot  of  yellow  Danvers  Oniou 
sets  in  rich  ground,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  t  hree 
to  four  inches  between  the  sets,  and  four 
inches  deep.  They  grew  a  little  iu  tho  Fall; 

1  did  not  cover  them  at  all  in  Wiuter,  and  1 
did  not  lose  oue  bulb,  aud  in  Spring  taey  grew 
first-rate.  Many  of  them  threw  up  flower- 


beads,  but  these  were  removed  every  week. 
By  the  end  of  June  they  had  made  splendid 
bulbs,  aud  showed  an  inclination  to  ripen  On 
the  2th  of  July  I  bad  them  nil  pulled  up.  and 
laid  on  their  sides  in  rows  to  ripen;  on  the 
15tb  I  topped  them  all,  and  brought  them  in¬ 
side.  Potato  onion  Bets  1  treated  in  the  same 
way  and  with  equal  results,  except  that  they 
do  not  throw  up  any  flower-heads.  Another 
thing  about  potato  onions  is,  that  the  large 
sets  do  not  bear  large  onions,  but,  instead,  a 
bunch  of  small  ones;  it  is  the  small  sets  that 
bear  the  large  onions.  Onions  from  sets,  if 
need  be,  can  bo  harvested  about  the  first  of 
July,  and  so’d  at  a  profit  you  cannot  realize 
for  seed  onions,  and  you  have  the  ground  for 
early  strawberry  planting,  late  peas,  snap 
beans,  beets,  turnips,  cauliflowers  or  early 
celery.  Onions  from  sets  are  poor  keepers  in 
Winter;  they  are  apt  to  sprout.,  hence  should 
be  disposed  of  or  used  up  early.  L-t  seed  and 
potato  onions  be  the  mainstay  for  Winter. 

Queens  Co..  N.  Y.  william  fa lconer 


The  profits  of  grape-growing,  like  those 
from  the  growing  of  all  other  fruits,  depen  1 
very  largely  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  put  upon  the  market.  The  largest  clus 
ters  and  finest  berries,  and  the  highest  quality, 
can  l>e  attained  only  by  tho  best  methods  of 
culture,  manuring  and  training.  Grape- 
growers  who  have  tried  the  experiment,  all 
conclude  that  the  finest  < rapes  cannot  bo  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  vineyard  over  run  with  weeds  aud 
grass;  and  any  who  try  the  experiment  will 
he  soon  convinced  that  the  easiest  way  to  keep 
a  vineyard  iu  proper  condition,  is  to  keep  it 
entirely  clean.  Half-way  cultivation  means 
continuous  hard  work,  and  at  the  some  time 
much  grass  and  many  weeds,  and  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition  of  tho  vineyard.  All 
vinoyardists,  however,  agree  that  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  bo  attempted  after  the  first  or 
middle  of  August,  so  that  the  vines  may  cease 
a  vigorous  growth  of  wood,  mature  their  fruit 
and  ripen  up  the  canes  and  buds  in  the  best 
condition  for  Winter  and  for  the  succeeding 
year’s  growth.  To  accomplish  these  results 
in  the  best  way,  plow  the  vineyard  early  iu 
Spring  very  shallow,  say,  not  more  than  two 
inches  deep ;  soon  after  this,  the  rows  should 
tie  hoed  uud  cleaned  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  at 
suitable  intervals  the  ground  should  be  worked 
over  with  some  very  shallow-working  cultiva¬ 
tor,  merely  scraping  or  scarifying  the  sur¬ 
face.  This,  with  one  other  hoeing,  will  keep 
all  weeds  down  till  the  first  of  August.  At  this 
time  I  prefer  to  sow  broadcast  over  the  vine¬ 
yard  not  less  than  one-and-one-half  bushe’  "* f 
rye  per  acre,  cultivating  it  in  with  u  shallow 
working  cultivator  and  allowing  it  to  grow 
the  rest  of  the  season.  This  will  take  posses 
sion  of  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  weeds, 
looking  much  nicer,  and  forming  a  pleasant 
and  cleanly  covering  at  grape-picking  time 
uud  by  Winter  it  affords  quite  a  covering  to 
catch  and  retain  the  snow,  thus  affording 
much  protectiou  to  the  roots  against  the  inju¬ 
rious  effects  of  frost,  it  will  also  make  con¬ 
siderable  growth  iu  Spring  before  plowing 
time,  affording  quite  a  coatiug  of  green  stuff 
to  lie  turned  down  as  food  for  the  vines. 

“VERITAS.” 


SULPHUR  FOR  GRAPE  VINES  AND 
POTATOES. 


The  efficiency  of  sulphur  as  a  protection 
against  mildew  seems  to  depend  much  upon 
the  time  when  it  is  applied.  My  practice 
heretofore  has  been  to  make  the  first,  applica¬ 
tion  us  soou  as  I  observed  signs  of  injury ;  but 
this  season,  after  reflecting,  1  concluded  to  ap 
ply  it  curlier — when  the  shoots  were  a  foot 
long,  so  as  to  endeavor  to  forestall  aud  pre¬ 
vent  the  germination  of  the  spores.  1  find  this 
the  right  thing  iu  practice.  Although  we 
have  hud  bad  weather,  my  vines  are  freer 
from  the  disease  than  usual.  I  have  found, 
too,  that  fortifying  the  sulphur  with,  say,  oue 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid  to  10  of  sulphur, 
adds  greatly  to  its  etiieuey.  Two  siftings  are 
enough  for  ordinary  seasons;  in  bad  years 
uuottier  would  be  profitable.  The  remedy  ap¬ 
plied  iu  this  way  is  especially  valuable  for 
Delawares,  as  they  suffer  most,  generally. 

I  would  also  suggest  the  sumo  treatment  for 
the  similar  sporadic  diseases  of  potato  vines. 
Judging  from  a  siugle  experiment,  conducted 
much  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  equally  efli 
cient,  and  will  save  the  crop  in  had  years. 

Jefferson  Go.,  N.  Y.  D.  s.  marvin. 


The  first  number  in  November,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  will  be  the  largest  edition  ever  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  will 
give  a  full  account  of  our  Free  Seed  Distrib  u 
Uon. 
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etc.,  for  our  foundation,  aud  then  breed 
wholly  within  this  line — just  as  our  breeders 
of  cattle  and  horses  claim  that  iu  breeding, 
crossing  is  never  desirable.  They  claim,  and 
correctly,  I  think,  that  each  brood  has  its  pe¬ 
culiar  and  distinctive  excellence,  and  that  to 
cross  or  mate  animals  of  different  breeds,  fail¬ 
ing  to  improve,  introduces  the  element  of  un¬ 
certainty,  and  tends  to  confusion. 

Other  bee- keepers— and  those  are  men 
whose  opinions  are  too  valuable  to  push  rudely 
aside — claim  that  in  our  foundation  we 
should  select  two,  three,  or  even  all  the  races, 
so  that  we  may  secure  the  valuable  points  of 
all,  ami  then,  by  skillful  selection,  long  prac¬ 
ticed,  weed  out  the  undesirable,  ami  retain  all 
that  is  best. 

Is  this  position  tenable,  and,  if  so,  how  is  it 
to  be  explained  that  the  same  is  not  true  in  the 
breeding  of  higher  animals'?  Modern  biology 
shows  conclusively  that  all  animals  are  much 
the  same  iu  their  development,  and  that  laws 
which  hold  (n  one  case,  are  almost  sure  to  bo 
true  in  all.  Incase  of  horses  and  cattle,  each 
breed  has  its  separate  purpose.  The  Short- 


characteristics  in  securing  the  best  bee.  If 
the  Syrians  are  the  most  rapid  breeders,  the 
best  to  build  queen  cells,  and  havo  longer 
tongues  than  other  bees,  then  they  should  not 
be  left  out.  Surely  there  is  no  such  reason  to 
avoid  crossing  in  breeding  bees  for  excellence, 
as  wo  believe  exists  with  cattle  und  horses.  Iu 
case  of  hogs,  the  Poland  China  ranks  very 
high,  if  not  first,  and  it  was  originated  in  just 
this  way,  if  we  are  rightly  informed.  Hogs 
are  reared  fc  r  ouo  purpose,  and  so  the  crossing 
of  several  breeds,  each  possessing  real  excel¬ 
lence,  might  result,  after  years  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  in  a  breed  superior  to  any  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  breeds.  The  same  is  true,  1  think,  of  bees. 

If  any  race  of  bees,  then,  low  superior  ex¬ 
cellence,  it  may  well  bo  selected  iu  breeding 
for  the  future.  Some  bee-keepers  think 
that  they  have  secured  a  superior  ruce  by 
crossing  the  blacks  and  Italians,  and  they 
have  persunded  others  of  the  truth  of  this 
opiuion.  This  only  shows  that  practice  and 
true  theory  walk  hand  in  hand.  It  seems  to 
me  pint  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
Carniolaii  bee  a  variety  of  the  German  race 
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BREEDING  BEES 


A  GOOD  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  most  elaborate  and  expensive  buildings 
are  not  always  the  most  convenient  or  the 
most  successful. 

At  Fig.  845  is  shown  a  rather  cheaply  made, 
yet  very  successful  poultry  house  The  per¬ 
spective  view  is  of  the  south  side  and  east 
end.  The  ground  plan  shows  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  walls  are  double,  six  inches 
thick,  and  are  constructed  of  common  barn- 
siding .  nailed  on  either  side  of  2x1  studding. 
The  space  between  is  filled  with  very  dry 
sawdust  well  rammed  down.  The  walls  rest 
on  ii  brick  foundation.  Tho  roof  is  also 
doubled  by  nailing  the  same  sort,  of  lumber 
used  in  the  side  on  the  under  side  of  the  2x6 
rafter,  and  tho  space  hero  is  also  tilled  with 
well-packed  sawdust.  The  floor  is  earth, 
smooth,  hard  and  dry  ,  and  should  bo  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  The  extension  on  south  side  is 
walled  the  same  ns  the  other  building.  Tho 

lloor  is  18  inches 
below  the  level  of 
the  ground  out¬ 
side,  and  the  roof 
is  of  sash  well 
glazed,  and  would 
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1  liilMk.  61  '  rwo  windows 

HffllfliifflWm  l  ou  80,1  to  side  of 

111*1  1  jiuBfer  nmin  building 
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I ill  i|||ffl  III  I  ill*  floor,  placed  level 

and  hinged  to  tho 
■PP  ""  walls,  so  they  can 

be  turned  up  out 
of  the  way  when 
the  floor  is  to  be 
cleaned.  BB,  uest- 
LgK  boxoB  attached  to 

NT-vvtkx  the  walls  ono  foot 

from  tho  floor.  D 

tSSSSHI  troughs.  The  glass- 

covered  apartment 
contains  sand, 
gravel  aud  dust- 
boxes. 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  U.  is  an  apartment  separated  by  wire¬ 
screening,  in  which  are  kept  selected  stock 
for  laying  eggs  for  rearing  chickens.  No 
cock  should  bo  allowed  with  tho  hens  kept 
only  for  egg  production.  Feed-troughs,  C  C, 
arc  placed  near  the  doors.  The  windows 
should  l>o  arranged  to  slide  for  tho  admission 
of  air.  Entrance  holes  cao  bo  placed  whore 
desired,  and  should  have  slidlug  doors.  Such 
a  house  should  have  no  rats  or  mice,  as  there 
are  no  burrowing  or  hiding  places. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill.  e.  orundy. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J  COOK. 

Of  late  there  is  no  subject  connected  with 
bee-koeping  that  has  attracted  more  attention 
from  our  best  writers  and  most  successful 
workers  in  this  field,  than  that  of  breeding. 
We  all  desire  the  boe  that  will  give  us  the 
greutest  returns  in  honey,  and  we  wish  to 
couple  with  this  amiability  and,  if  possible, 
beauty.  The  questions  desirable  to  consider 
are  :  can  our  bees  be  improved,  and  how  can 
it  be  done  i 

That  our  bees  of  all  races  vary  in  quality, 
no  observing  bee-keeper  doubts.  The  law  of 
variation,  then,  holds  among  bees  as  well  ns 
among  all  higher  animals.  Every  experienced 
bee  keeper  is  equally  certain  that  tho  law  of 
inheritance  is  no  less  potent  among  bees  than 
among  hordes  and  cattle.  If  we  breed  from 
the  queen  of  a  colony  that  is  cross,  we  are  very 


A  CHEAP,  CONVENIENT  BARN. 

In  big.  .142  is  shown  tho  perspective  of  a 
cheap,  plain,  convenient,  general  purpose 
barn,  haviug  tho  great  ad  vantage  of  afford¬ 
ing  shelter  to  tho  whole  stock  of  tho  farm  un¬ 
der  ono  roof,  thus  saving  many  steps,  and 
enabling  the  owner  to  euro  for  all  without 
going  out  into  the  cold  and  storms.  At  Fig. 
843  *»  shown  the  ground  plan  of  the  same, 
with  its  arrangement  of  stubs,  pens,  etc.  Tho 
barn  is  120  feet  long.  45  feet,  wide,  with  25- 
(.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate 
i,  f^jp  horses,  and  25  sheep,  with  calves 


foot  posts, 

20  cows, 

and  youngstock.  as  well  as  hogs,  etc.,  and  will 
cost  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  complete,  according 
to  the  prices  of  the  material*.  The  stables  aro 
partitioned  as  shown;  the  dotted  lines  indi¬ 
cate  the  mangers,  There  H  a  tight  floor  over 
tho  stables  and  under  tho  hay  loft.  Chutes 
pass  down  by  the  side  of  the  barn  to  all  the 
mangers,  so  that  all  the  stock  can  be  fed  by 
handling  the  hay  only  once.  The  alloy  in  roar 
of  cow-stalls  is  wide  enough  to  allow  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  a  team  to  remove  the  manure  us  made. 

Next  to,  and  partly  under  the  hay,  is  a  feed 
box  for  the  ground  feed  intended  for  the  cows. 
It  is  throe  feet  wide,  and  ouo  foot  high,  and 
projects  only  ono  foot  into  the  alley,  and  the 
cover  of  this  portiou  is  hinged,  and  if  desired 
can  be  cut  into  sections,  each  hinged  separate¬ 
ly.  In  the  corner,  near  tho  cow-stalls,  is  the 
watering-trough  T,  supplied  from  a  trough, 
or  tank,  in  the  yard.  The  calf  stable  can  be 
used  for  young  cattle,  if  desired,  and  the  hog¬ 
pen  can  be  divided  Into  two  or  three  pens, 
flhe  partitions  between  th«3  hog  and  sheep 
quarter*  and  the  remainder  of  barn  are  only 
four  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  door  between 
tho  hog  and  sheep  pens,  so  the  hogs  can  have 
the  use  of  the  sheep  pen  iu  Summer.  Outside 
the  bam  are  separate  yards  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  the  pannel  of  the  fence  next  the 
barn  is  arranged  as  shown,  so  that  the  sheep 
cau  pass  into  the  cattle-yard  if  desired. 


THE  MINNEWASKA  BLACKBERRY.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  846, 

4e  as  a  re-  horn  is  for  beef;  the  Ayrshire  for  milk;  the 

elect  their  Jersey  for  cream  and  butter.  No  breed  can 

jroof  that  be  excellent  iu  all  these  directions.  It  is 
enough  that  an  animal  gives  very  rich  milk, 
ecomes  at  without  giving  a  large  quantity.  Beef  and 
lined  per-  milk  qualities  of  the  highest  excellence  can- 
b  the  best.  not  co-exist  in  the  same  animal.  So,  too,  the 


the  Italian  race  and  the  Syrians,  followed 
by  long,  close,  careful  selection,  promises  well 
to  give  us  the  Poland-China  among  bees. 

1  hat  crossing  adds  vigor  is  well  known. 
One  of  our  best  breeders  of  cattle  says  ho 
prefers  a  high  grade,  for  feeding,  to  a  pure¬ 
bred  animal.  All  bee-keepers  know  with  what 
vigor  tho  first  cross  between  Gorman  aud 
Itallian  bees  work.  This  again,  is  a  reason  for 
combining  different  races. 

The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  in  breeding 
bees,  there  is  no  natural  law  in  the  way  of 
securing  the  greatest  improvement  through  a 
judiciouscrossing.followed  by  careful  selection. 

Ag.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Remember  the  great  value  of  our  Free  Seed 
Distribution;  we  hope  to  make  the  next  the 
best  ever  sent  out.  Send  postal  card  for  free 
specimen  copy  giving  the  whole  story. 
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The  granary  is  intended  for  all  grain  except 
corn  iu  the  ear, which  should  be  put  in*  crib  out¬ 
side,  and  itean  bo  divided  into  bins  as  the  owner 
may  please.  It  is  tin-lined  on  the  inside,  and 
thus  all  rats  and  mice  are  kept  out.  The  hen- 
room  is  partitioned  from  the  main  basement, 
and  between  the  roost  and  feed  rooms  with 
tight  boarding.  The  other  partitions  are  lat¬ 
tice,  with  boards  at  the  bottom.  The  nests 
constitute  a  part  of  the  partition  lietwoen  the 
laying  and  sitt  ing-rooms,  and  are  so  fixed  that 
they  can  be  shut,  from  either  side  as  desired. 
The  double  horse  stall,  next  to  the  hen-room,  ii 
so  fixed  that  it  can  be  made  into  a  box  stall 
by  double  doors,  that  swing  back  against  the 
side  of  the  stall.  The  box  stalls  are  tempo¬ 
rary  structures,  and  are  so  made  that  by  un¬ 
hooking  the  sides  they  can  be  taken  down  and 
stored  by  the  side  of  the  granary  at  H.  The 
cupboard  X,  is  for  shovels,  forks,  etc.,  that 
would  otherwise  be  under  foot. 

The  stables  should  be  not  less  than  nine  feet 
high.  The  floor  next  the  hay,  marked  “drive¬ 
way,”  can  be  used  most  of  the  time  for  stor¬ 
ing  farm  tools  and  implements,  Under  the 
floor,  and  partly  under  the  hay,  is  a  root 
cellar,  25  feet  square,  with  partitions  for  dif¬ 
ferent  roots.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  more 
stock,  the  room  taken  by  the  hay  can  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  carrier  in  the 
ridge  of  this  barn;  also  a  movable  floor  over 
the  drive-way,  and  u  horse  fork  takes  the  hay 
from  the  wagon  driven  into  this  to  either  end 
of  barn,  and  after  both  ends  are  filled  the 
floor  is  put  in  place,  and  the  space  over  the 
drive  is  filled  from  a  door  on  the  back  side, 
not  shown  in  cut.  GKO.  A.  BUSS. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Rkmaeks.— We  cannot  just  agree  with  our 
friend  iu  his  recommendations  to  put  hogs  and 
hens  in  tho  same  general  room  with  other 
stock.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  so  keep  a 
pig-pen  that  it  shall  not  have,  to  say  the  least, 
a  very  disagreeable  odor;  and  this  |»ervadeB 
the  whole  room,  however  large,  and  is  sure 
to  taint  the  milk  if  the  cows  are  here  milked. 
It  is  possible  to  keep  a  hen  house  free  from  lice, 
but  it  is  rarely  that  it  is  so  kept;  and  these 
pests  are  quite  likely  to  spread  over  a  whole 
barn.  For  those  reasons,  we  think  it  much 
better  to  have  a  sepurate  building  for  each  of 
these  classes  of  stock. — Eds.] 


MODEL  MILK  AND  ICE-HOUSE. 


After  having  secured  first-class  milk,  the 
operation  of  making  gilt-edged  butter  depends 
entirely  upon  the  appliances  we  have,  and  the 
skill  with  which  we  use  them.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  tools  aud  rooms  carelessly  used,  produce 
only  an  inferior  article;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  faultless  skill  with  faulty  conveni¬ 
ences  cannot  make  really  superior  butter.  The 
essential  requisites  are,  pure  air,  pure  water 
and  some  method  by  which  we  cuu  control  the 
temperature. 

We  show  ut  Fig.  244,  what  to  us  seems  a  very 
flue  arrangement  for  making  butter,  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  labor.  The  main  building 
is  12x30  feet,  with  ten  foot  posts.  From  the 
front  end  is  taken  off  a  churning-room  eight 
feet  iu  width,  leaving  the  ice  room  13x12  feet. 
Underneath  the  ice  is  a  room,  four  feet  high, 
four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  entered  by  a 
double  door  seen  back  of  the  band  wheel. 
This  room  is  used  as  a  refrigerator  for  storing 
the  butter,  etc.,  and  is  ventilated  by  an  iron 
pipe  ruuuing  up  to  the  ventilator  shown  on 
top  of  the  building.  There  is  a  spring,  which 
furnishes  water,  which  is  brought  in  a  three- 
inch  pipe  to  run  the  water-wheel  which  drives 
the  churns,  as  shown  through  the  side  of  the 
building,  broken  away  for  this  purpose. 

Adjoining  this  building  is  a  firing-house 
10x10,  the  lower  portion  built  of  stoue;  the 
upper  part  of  wood.  Tills  has  a  tank  built  of 
stone, six  feet  long,  two  feet  v>  ide  aud  18  inches 
deep,  which  is  constantly  tilled  with  cold,  run¬ 
ning  water  direct  from  the  spring.  The 
milk  is  set  in  cans  eight  inches  in  diameter 
aud  20  inches  deep,  which  are  placed  in  this 
cold  water.  At.  the  end  of  this  house,  the  roof 
projects  four  feet,  affording  protection  to  the 
door. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural,  .Inly  26. — I  want  again  to  speak 
words  of  deserved  praise  for  Dr.  Sturtevaut’s 
History  of  Sweet  Corn  (p.  UT)  with  its  admi¬ 
rable  illustrations.  To  me,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  series  of  articles  that  the  Rural  has  pub¬ 
lished.  I  have  sometimes  reluctantly  criti¬ 
cised  Dr.  S.  as  being  hasty  iu  generalization, 
but  every  one  who  knows  him  personally 


knows  that  he  is  a  most  lovable  man,  and  as 
an  observer  and  experimenter  in  agriculture, 
he  is  a  rapidly  growing  man,  devoted  to  bis 
work,  and  sure  to  add  much  to  our  precise 
knowledge  on  difficult  questions. 


Stockman  tells  us  (p.  478),  that  “the  fancy 
stock  business  has  been  overworked”  (which  is 
mighty  true),  and  then,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
that  “the  good  old  Short-horn  stock  rises  in 
the  scale.”  In  the  next  paragraph,  he  tells 
the  truth  just  as  it  is,  that  “speculation  in  any 
breed  is  injurious  to  all  concerned.'1  That  spec¬ 
ulation,  never  was  carried  to  so  absurd  and 
injurious  lengths,  as  it  was  in  Short,  horns — re¬ 
garding  which  a  butcher  said  to  me  yesterday, 
“I  never  have  been  so  taken  in,  in  any  stock  I 
have  handled  as  in  those  Durhams.” 


Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  old  Vermont  Far¬ 
mer  (of  which  I  was  then  editor).  I  warned  the 
wool-growers  against  alliance  with  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  told  them  they  would  get  sold  out 
by  their  allies.  The  late  Gov.  Brown  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  then  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  gave  me  “Jesse”  for  this  opinion;  he 
having  worked  with  our  Vermont  Senator, 
Mr.  Morrill,  to  secure  that  “co-operation ;” 
but  Secretary  Chamberlain,  iu  “The  Truth 
About  It”  (p.  478),  confirms  all  that  1  then  pro¬ 
phesied.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  a  sanguine 
man,  if  he  expects  either  party  to  restore  the 
wool  duties.  There  is  too  much  money  on  the 
other  side. 

There  was  never  anything  truer,  or  better 
put,  than  Mr.  Beecher’s  remarks  about  “Dead 
Capital”  (p.  480).  But  as  long  as  our  boys  have 
no  better  training  for  their  business,  they  will 
be  led  away  by  the  will  o’-the-wisp  notion,  that 
a  farmer’s  profits  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  farm,  irrespective  of  bis  skill,  or  his 
capital.  The  smut  lest  farm  in  this  town,  yields 
the  largest  income;  and  1  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  fact  is  gradually  having  its  influence  upon 
the  community. 

Prof.  Carpenter  is  taking  great  pains  to 
make  his  articles  on  the  construction  of  under¬ 
drains  practically  useful  to  all  of  the  Rural 
readers.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  cartful 
instructions,  carried  down  clearly  into  the 
smaller  details,  so  very  important  in  practice. 
I  hope  the  Rural’s  public  will  give  them  the 
attention  they  so  well  deserve. 


Prof.  W iloy’s  articles  on  Sorghum  are  very 
good,  aud  will  be  read  with  more  than  com¬ 
mon  interest.  But  how  is  he  going  to  tell 
“the  whole  story”  without  some  reference  to 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment?  And  how  can  he  do  that,  with  any 
regard  to  truth,  and  save  his  own  official  head? 


I  congratulate  the  Editor-in-chief  of  tho 
Rural  on  having  au  associate  competent  to 
relieve  him  of  a  share  of  his  burdensome  aud 
exhausting,  if  pleasing,  duties.  My  constant 
wonder  has  been,  how  ho  could  do  the  work  he 
has  done,  and  live.  Now  pray  don’t  go  and 
take  on  enough  more  work  to  make  it  as  hard 
as  before.  The  Rural  is  good  enough. 

Doesn't  the  Rural  think  it  succeeded  well 
in  its  Prize  Essay  competition?  (Yes,  indeed. 
We  have  many  to  publish  yet.— Eds.] 


Rural,  Aug.  9.— The  Rural  portraits  aud 
biographies  are  a  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  paper.  We  shall  know  Prof.  Saunders 
when  we  meet.  him. 

The  “Potato  Talk”  (p.  510),  is  full  of  solid 
chunks  of  agricultural  truth,  judging  by  my 
own  experience  in  the  same  work.  I  have  very 
heavy  crops  on  ground  that  has  had  almost  no 
stable  manure  for  18  years.  It  has  constantly 
improved,  so  that  where  once  80  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre  was  a  large  crop,  460 
bushels  have  been  grown,  and  cabbages,  onions 
uud  squashes,  and  all  garden  crops  are  grow¬ 
ing  luxuriantly. 

The  deep  green  foliage  seen  on  plants  to 
which  soluble  nitrogenous  salts  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  (p.  510)  is  no  indication  of  a  successful 
crop.  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  re¬ 
peatedly  with  corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops. 
It  causes  a  lush  leaf  growth,  but  without  the 
aid  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  there  will 
be  but  little  grain  or  few  tubers,  aud  the 
luxuriance  is  but  brief. 


F.  McAlpiue’s  letter  from  Dakota  (p,  517) 
is  very  graphic,  and  gives  one  a  “true  to 
nature”  description  of  his  surroundings.  You 
don’t  often  get  a  better  letter  thau  that. 


Oh  1  Alas  !  Fie  !  Poh  !  and  cau  it  be  true, 
as  Zeua  Claybourne  suspects,  that  Charity 
Sweetheart  is  a  fictitious  character  ?  And 
have  I  been  wasting  sympathy  on  a  figment 
of  the  imagination  ?  I  will  not  believe  it,  for 
I  have  (after  an  old  man’s  fashion)  fallen  in 
love  with  Charity. 


BREEDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTICS. 


HENRV  HALES. 


While  the  Cochin  fowls  are  bred  in  a 
variety  of  colors,  as  Black  Cochins,  White, 
Buff,  Cinuamon,  Tjernon  Buff,  and  Partridge; 
the  Brahmas  have  only  been  bred  to  the  two 
colors,  Light  and  Dark.  While  the  cock  and 
hen  are  similar  in  the  Light  breed,  they  are 
quite  unlike  each  other  in  the  Dark.  All  the 
Cochins  have  a  flat  face  and  single  comb;  the 
Brahmas  have  heavy  brows  and  wide,  low 
combs,  with  three  ridges,  known  as  pea  combs. 
Both  these  characteristics  are  of  Malay  type, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first  im¬ 
portations  were  crossed  on  the  old  Chittagong, 
that  were  already  here,  from  the  fact  that 
several  persons  exhibited  birds  first,  about  the 
same  time,  with  a  great  lack  of  uniformity, 
except  as  regards  size:  some  had  single,  some 
double  combs;  some  white  plumage,  while 
some  were  cream-colored  or  a  little  speckled. 
All  the  magnificent  birds,  as  we  now  have 
them,  were  secured  shortly  after  by  selection. 
That  there  should  be  a  controversy  as  to  how 
much  was  done  by  nature,  and  how  much  by 
the  fancier,  is  not  surprising. 

Nature  favors  certain  affinities,  or  combi¬ 
nations,  either  of  color  or  form;  and  the 
breeder,  if  he  knows  his  business,  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  as  he  notices  them,  to  pro¬ 
duce  certain  results.  This  is  much  better  un¬ 
derstood  now  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  the 
doubt  which  existedas  to  species— whether  all 
domestic  fowls  are  descendants  of  one  original 
ancestor,  or  more — is  being  cleared  up.  Ex¬ 
perience  iu  breeding  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
has  taught  us,  or  rather  the  untiring  vigi¬ 
lance  requ teed  to  maintain  the  improvements 
once  gained  by  selection,  points  to  one  com¬ 
mon  origin. 

Although  much  has  been  said  by  scientists, 
to  show  the  structural  difference  of  the  skull, 
feet,  etc.,  in  the  different  breeds,  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  fancier  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  up  these  differences,  for,  al¬ 
though  at  first  they  appear,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  accidental,  still  it  requires  skill  and 
much  care  to  increase  and  maintain  them. 
How  easy  it  is.  in  promiscuous  crossing,  to 
bring  back  the  common  barn  yard  fowl  by  re¬ 
version,  uud  lose  all  the  peculiar  variations  of 
the  different  breeds.  With  ull  this  change, 
there  is  no  change  of  voice,  or  I  may  say  lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  poultry  buve  more  varieties  of 
calls,  or  utterances,  with  explicit  meaning, 
than  any  other  domestic  auimal  I  know  of, 
aud  it  mutters  not  whether  they  have  been 
bred  in  China,  India,  or  Europe,  for  ages, 
their  utterances  are  all  alike,  except  that  the 
greater  size  of  the  larger  breeds  renders  their 
crow  more  sonorous,  slower,  and  louder  than 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  Bantam.  Iu  all  we  know 
in  nature,  no  two  species  of  animals  have  the 
same  calls ;  only  those  who  imitate  others  can 
make  the  same  sounds.  This  is  the  strongest 
natural  evidence  that  all  fowls  belong  to  one 
species. 

With  every  change  in  form,  and  sometimes 
even  in  color,  we  have  also  a  change  iu  dispo¬ 
sition  and  habit.  While  many  of  the  old 
European  breeds  of  poultry  show  little  or  uo 
inclination  to  sit,  ail  the  Asiatics  are  persistent 
sitters.  This  trait  facilitated  the  increase  iu 
their  number,  as  sitting  hens  were  not  lacking 
to  hatch.  In  chickenhood  the  Asiatics  are 
also  hardier  than  any  other  breeds.  They  are 
all  likewise,  beyond  their  prim© for  laying,  at  a 
much  younger  ago  than  other  breeds.  Com¬ 
paring  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  to  quan¬ 
tity  or  weight  of  eggs,  they  are  also  behind 
most  of  the  other  breeds.  When  three  or  four 
years  old  they  are  quite  aged,  if  they  live  so 
long.  This  is  equally  true  of  birds  crossed  by 
them.  1  have  known  Hambui'gs,  Dorkings, 
Spanish,  aud  Leghorns,  to  lay,  ou  to  a  much 
greater  age.  Still  uo  one  cau  raise  so  many 
youug  ones  from  any  other  breed  as  from 
Asiatics.  Adding  hardihood  to  farm-yard 
qualities,  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  the  poulterer;  but  they  are  still  a 
greater  acquisition  for  keeping  in  small  places, 
where  other  fowls  could  not  be  kept.  In  ever 
so  small  u  yard,  if  well  fed  and  kept  clean,  the 
Brahmas  or  Cochins  thrive  fairly,  aud  will  lay 
almost  as  well  as  those  having  liberty,  and 
this  cannot  be  said  of  any  others.  There  is 
also  a  choice  of  color;  where  white  aud  buff 
w  ould  too  easily  soil  iu  towns,  the  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas  or  Black  Cochins  will  look  bright  and 
clean. 

This  brings  me  to  another  remark  in  regard 
to  Black  Cochins.  Of  all  the  differently  colored 
birds,  Black  Cochins  were  the  most  indiffer¬ 
ent;  their  color  was  never  glossy,  nor  their 
size  and  station  at  all  up  to  those  of  sister 
varieties;  iu  fact,  the  fanciers,  a  few  years 
ago,  could  hardly  muster  a  decent  show  pen, 


and  some  advocated  discarding  them ;  but, 
suddenly  a  new  fowl  *ound  its  way  from 
India,  via  England,  called  Laugshan.  These 
have  a  delightfully  glossy  sheen,  and  just,  as 
suddenly  up  come  beautiful  Black  Cochins, 
just  as  glossy  and  sheeny.  The  ungrateful 
breeders  of  Black  Cochins  will  not  admit,  how 
they  obtained  such  a  splendid  improvement; 
but  the  facts  are  beyond  cavil.  A  hard  fight 
was  made  to  keep  the  Laiigshans  out  of  the 
“  American  Standard  of  Excellence;”  but  at. 
last  they  were  admitted,  and  the  similarity 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  two  varieties  is 
funny.  At  the  great  poultry  show  in  New 
York,  one  would  see  some  very  flue  coops  of 
large,  glossy,  black  birds,  marked  “  Black 
Cochins  ’’  A  little  further  on.  just  such  look¬ 
ing  birds  were  marked  “Langshans.”  When 
asked  the  difference,  some  fancier  standing  by 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  to 
the  tail  being  a  little  larger,  and  not  quite  so 
high  behind,  and  the  soles  of  the  Langshans’ 
feet  show  a  little  pink,  and  tho  inquiring  visi 
tor,  with  strong  imagination,  would  pass  ou 
quite  edified  till  he  reached  the  next  coop  of 
Langshans  or  Black  Cochins. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.1  CURTIS. 


MISTAKE  IN  SEED-PLANTING. 

Not  one  carrot  seed  in  fifty  came  up.  I 
might  have  accused  the  seller  of  the  seeds  of 
wrong-dealing, — that  would  have  been  natu¬ 
ral— but,  then,  the  experience  would  not  have 
taught  a  useful  lesson.  It  is  so  easy  to  lay 
blame  ou  other*,  w  ithout  considering  how 
much  we  are  iu  fault.  The  truth  is,  the  car¬ 
rots  were  all  right,  but  they  were  covered  too 
deep.  Tho  ground  was  so  mellow,  I  thought 
it  best  to  roll  it  after  the  seed  was  sown.  This 
was  a  mistake,  as  the  seed  was  sown  by  the 
drill  in  the  bottom  of  the  rows  made  by  the 
marker,  and  this  would  havo  been  not  only 
doop  enough,  but  covering  enough.  The  plau 
worked  all  right  with  the  mangels,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  deeper  planting  to  sprout  well.  This 
mistake  with  tho  carrots  will  have  to  be  made 
good  by  putting  Swedish  turnips  in  tho  va¬ 
cant  places. 

WATER  IMPROVEMENT. 

Nearly  $500  have  been  expended  here,  to  se¬ 
cure  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  farm  buildings.  A  windmill  is  the  motive 
power,  uud  everything  works  so  well  that 
Esquire  Davidson,  it  good  farmer,  says  that  the 
new  water- works  have  added  $1,000  to  the 
value  of  the  farm.  A  hydraulic  ram  would 
have  cost  less,  but  there  was  neither  suf¬ 
ficient  fall,  nor  enough  of  water.  The  trouble 
of  earing  for  the  stood  has  been  very  much 
iessoned.  The  old  wells  which  used  to  furnixh 
pleuty  of  water,  would  give  out  in  a  dry  time. 
It  is  accessary  to  go  deeper  to  get  permanent 
water,  and  the  more  the  land  is  cleared  up 
and  drained  the  deeper  one  must  dig. 

TREES  AND  ROCKS, 

The  foundation  posts  for  the  tower  of  the 
windmill  were  cut  from  locust  trees,  planted 
by  myself  ou  a  rocky  hillside  about  20  years 
ago.  This  rough  hillside  is  now  really  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  a*  well  as  attractive,  per 
tions  of  the  fur  in.  It  paid  to  take  the  hired 
man  and  spend  a  day  putting  in  these  locust 
trees.  There  has  been  more  grass  on  this 
ground  ever  since,  us  the  shade  has  kept  it 
from  drying  up.  The  increase  iu  the  pasture 
has  paid  a  hundred  times  for  all  the  labor  of 
putting  out  the  trees. 

BEST  REMEDY. 

Iu  two  cases  where  the  swelling  and  inflam 
mation  were  severe  after  castrat  ion,  aud  tho 
hogs  refused  to  eat,  the  parts  were  washed 
with  warm  water  uud  long  chunks  of  lard, 
saturated  with  camphor  aud  alcohol,  wore 
pushed  into  the  apertures  as  far  as  possible. 
This  was  done  for  three  or  four  days,  and  in 
each  case  the  inflammation  rapidly  subsided 
and  the  animals  got  well.  This  is  the  best 
remedy  we  have  ever  tried.  They  do  better 
on  the  ground,  as  it  is  cooling,  aud  they  take 
more  exercise,  which  is  beneficial. 

FOLLOWING  EXAMPLE. 

It  is  natural  for  a  young  annual  to  imitate 
its  parent.  Calves  may  be  readily  taught  to 
eat  meal,  and  lambs  to  eat  grain,  by  feeding 
the  oid  ones.  A  Scotch  puny  which  has  a  colt 
is  very  fond  of  drinking  out  of  a  swill  barrel ; 
she  seems  to  prefer  swill  to  clean  water;  her 
colt  has  acquired  the  same  habit,  and  takes  a 
drink  of  the  swill  whenever  it  can  get  a  chance. 

CARE  OF  RAMS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  loss  every  year  on 
account  of  lambs  being  born  in  the  early  part 
of  Winter.  These  untimely  births  are  gene¬ 
rally  caused  by  leaving  the  rams  too  long  in 
the  pasture  with  the  ewes.  Fine-  wooled  ewes. 
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when  not  suckling  lambs,  are  liable  to  get  with 
lamb  any  time  touring  the  Summer;  hence,  it 
is  never  safe  to  leave  the  males  with  them. 
We  always  think  it  is  no  more  trouble  and  a 
great  deal  less  risk  to  keep  the  rams  in  a  box- 
stall,  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  doour 
own  or  the  neighbor’s  sheep  any  damage. 
When  thus  kept  up,  they  do  not  worry  them¬ 
selves  as  they  do  when  running  out,  and  are 
always  vigorous  when  the  time  for  service 
comes,  which  insures  strong  lambs,  and  this 
more  than  pays  for  all  the  trouble  in  the  care 
of  the  rams. 


Slixpp  Ijitsbamiii). 


WEANING  LAMBS  —  WHEN  AND  HOW 
TO  DO  IT. 


The  common  practice  of  allowing  ewes  and 
lambs  to  run  together  until  taken  up  for  Win¬ 
ter,  is  bad  for  both.  While  the  ewe  does  not 
afford  the  three  or  four-months-old  lamb  suf¬ 
ficient  nourishment  to  meet  his  wauts,  she 
does  afford  enough  to  cause  him  to  continual¬ 
ly  chase  her  about  to  annoy  her,  and  to  spoil 
his  appetite  for  other  food,  and  the  drain 
upon  her  system  is  sufficient  to  cause  much 
loss  of  flesh.  The  proper  age  at  which  to 
separate  a  lamb  from  its  dam,  is  wheu  it  is 
from  14  to  16  weeks  old;  but  it  shou'd  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  separation  by  being  previously 
taught  to  eat.  Near  where  the  sheep  are  wont 
to  sleep,  and  where  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  congregate,  by  being  daily  given  a  little 
salt;  in  a  yard  built  for  the  purpose,  or  in  au 
adjoining  field,  having  the  fence  between,  so 
arranged  that  the  lambs  alone  can  pass 
through,  place  suitable  troughs,  which  may 
be  made  by  nailing  together,  V  shaped,  two 
boards  six  inches  wide,  with  ends  nailed  in, 
which  troughs  are  placed  on  legs  so  as 
to  raise  them  about  six  inches  from  the 
ground.  Into  these  put  daily  a  little  oats, 
corn,  brau,  oil-meal,  or  u  mixture  of  any 
or  all  of  these,  so  that  tbo  lambs  will  acquire 
a  taste  for  them;  in  two  weeks  they  will  have 
learned  to  eat,  and  will  be  ready  for  separa¬ 
tion.  They  should  now  l>o  put  into  a  field  of 
fresh  grass,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 
good  drinking  water,  and  should  have  the 
grain  i  ation  continued  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  up  a  constant  growth.  The  ewes  and 
lambs  should  be  placed  so  far  apart  that  they 
cannot,  hear  each  other  bleat,,  and  the  lambs, 
if  at  all  wild,  should  have  one  or  two  very 
tame,  dry  ewes  put  with  them,  that  they  may 
the  sooner  become  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  the  feeder.  The  ewes,  for  n  few  days,  should 
be  put  on  rather  poor  feed,  and  be  occasion¬ 
ally  looked  after,  and,  if  necessary  milked, 
that  they  do  not  suffer  with  inilamed  udders, 
and  perhaps  the  loss  of  tho  whole  or  a  part. 

After  this,  they  should  be  carefully  sorted, 
and  uoue  but  the  best  retained  for  future 
breeding.  The  remainder  should  receive  ex¬ 
tra  feed  to  bo  hurried  into  condition  for  mar¬ 
ket,  The  breeding  ewes  should  lie  given  good 
pasture,  so  they  may  become  in  good 
flesh  before  cold  weather,  and  should,  at  no 
time,  be  allowed  to  full  away.  The  moment 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  the  growth  of  wool 
ceases,  or  becomes  of  very  uneven  and  iuferior 
quulity.  With  the  present  prices  of  meat  and 
wool,  sheep  can  lie  kept  at  a  profit,  only  by  the 
exercise  of  the  utmost  vigilance,  to  see  that 
every  requirement  is  met  to  insure  the  largest 
production  of  meat  and  wool  of  the  finest 
quality,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  food, 
and  to  do  this  they  must  at  no  time  be  allowed 
to  go  back  or  fall  away  in  flesh. 


HANDLING  FRUITS. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  in  whole  States,  on 
which  more  or  less  fruit  is  not  raised  for 
market,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
fruit  is  ignorantly  handled  and  so  far  as  cul¬ 
tivation  is  concerned  is  left  to  shift  for  itself. 
1  have  looked  over  a  crop  of  apples 
gathered  so  as  to  be  unmarketable  at  any  pay¬ 
ing  price;  for  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  pick 
apples  badly  as  it  does  to  pick  them  carefully. 
This  lot  of  apples  was  tumbled  into  the  bar¬ 
rels,  leaves,  twigs,  poor  and  good  fruit,  all  to¬ 
gether  Yet  for  the  season,  the  apples  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled  and  sorted  were  far  above  the 
average.  Heavy  dealers  complain  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  cheat  in  packing  apples.  Possibly  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  is  dishonesty,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  lack  of  care 
and  thrift,  and  what  you  may  call  civiliza¬ 
tion,  lor  if  you  look  about  a  farm  where 
fruit  is  badly  handled,  you  find  everything 
else  badly  handled.  Tools  are  out  of  repair, 
and  animals  wild;  only,  a  hog  once  scalded 


and  cut  up,  does  not  show  the  neglect  like  a 
barrel  of  fruit. 

The  fact  is  fruit-raising  is  a  very  nice  piece 
of  work.  The  old-fashioned  orchards  of  cider 
aud  pie-apples  were  simply  shaken  aud  beat¬ 
en  to  denude  them  of  fruit,  aud  neither  need¬ 
ed  nor  reeei  ved  special  care,  Au  orchard  of 
Baldwins  must  have  the  nice  care  required  in 
the  butter  room.  The  fruit  should  be  han¬ 
dled  like  eggs  from  the  picking  to  the  final 
consumption.  It  is  but  little  more  labor  to 
lay  them  down  into  the  basket  than  it  is  to 
drop  them  in.  The  least  bruise  of  one  cell,  is 
the  liegiuning  of  decay.  Some  varieties  will 
heal  up  the  sore,  but  some  will  not.  They 
should  t  hen  be  sorted  by  handling,  not  pour¬ 
ing  and  tossing;  then  laid,  not  tumbled,  into 
bins  or  barrels.  Apples  when  picked  should 
at  once  be  placed,  after  thorough  sorting,  in 
a  cool,  well- ventilated  room  or  cellar,  not  left 
in  piles  on  the  ground.  But  the  trouble  with 
fruitis  far  more  with  the  brokers  and  com¬ 
mission  men  than  with  the  farmers.  Apples 
received  are  tumbled  about,  and  poured  fiom 
barrel  into  barrel  unmercifully.  By  the  time 
a  retailer  has  jiossessiou  of  fruit  it  is  mori¬ 
bund.  It  must  be  hurried  to  the  consumer; 
and  what  sad-lookiug  stuff  goes  out  by  the 
peck  to  the  family  consumer. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  to  a  store  purchaser 
as  he  seized  on  a  load  of  fruit  by  the  bauds  of 
headlong  clerks,  and  poured  ripe  D’Anjous  or 
Onondagas  into  baskets:  “Sir,  you  hurt  me 
when  you  tumble  fruit  about  so.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  handled  those  pears  and  brought  them 
to  ycu  in  first-class  order.  You  have  ruined 
them  in  one  minute;  and  you  will  loso  your 
best  profits  and  lay  it  to  me.1*  The  profits  of 
fruitdealers  are  mostly  in  the  gutters  and  gar¬ 
bage  barrels.  “How  much  do  you  throw 
away  in  a  week/”  I  asked  ono  denier.  “Can’t 
toll,  can’t  tell.  A  great  deal.  There’s  six 
barrels  of  waste,  if  all  right,  worth  or  #J50. 
That  is  only  a  drop,  however.”  Then  he 
caught  a  basket  of  Hash  ripe  fruit  and  gave  it 
a  rattling  pour,  and  l  concluded  he  deserved 
to  lose  all  that  he  did  lose,  and  more  too 
The  dishonesty  runs  along  with  the  stupid 
ignorauce  all  through  tho  trade.  The  con¬ 
sumer  at  last  has  the  worst  of  it.  “  I  want  you 
to  go  into  my  cellar,”  said  a  city  friend,  “  and 
sec  some  apples  I  have  bought.”  He  had  a 
barrel  of  Spys,  but  among  them  were  a  good 
many  red,  sweet  apples  of  about  the  same  size 
as  the  average  Spy.  But  the  barrel  was  in 
reality  a  menagerie  of  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
rapidly  undergoing  decomposition.  Two  lay¬ 
ers  of  fine  Bpys  had  heen  found  at  each  end 
of  tho  barrel,  hugging  between  them  the 
trash.  I  told  him  the  buyers  or  middlemen 
required  those  layers  and  would  not  accept  a 
barrel  without  them.  It  used  to  be  ono  layer, 
it  is  uow  two.  It  is  a  temptation  to  the  vexed 
farmer  to  make  up,  by  dumping  anything  into 
the  middle. 

The  remedy  will  come  probably  by  the 
ultimate  prominence  given  to  certain  brand-tof 
fruit,  an  honest  man’s  name  guaranteeing 
sale,  precisely  as  flour  has  its  place  in  tho 
market,  or  cloth.  Any  one  buying  a  barrel 
of  Yeoman's  Sockets  knows  what  he  is  get¬ 
ting.  So  any  one  going  into  Arnold  &  Con¬ 
stable's  stores  knows  that  their  reputation  for 
absolute  honesty  is  worth  more  to  them  than  a 
trifling  gain  through  misrepresentation. 

The  fruit  growers  meet  of  course  with  se¬ 
rious  difficulty  iu  establishing  and  sustaining 
such  a  brand;  for  if  all  other  binderancos  were 
overcome,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure 
pickers  who  will  obey  orders  about  handling. 
It  is  a  predominant  conviction  among  “bands, ” 
that  brains  are  not  needed  in  gathering  fruit. 
There  is  little  education  on  the  subject;  and 
our  laboring  people  have  a  long  road  to  go 
over  to  get  the  judgment  and  care  needed; 
their  chief  idea  is  hurry,  to  get  the  work  done, 
and  in  most  cases  the  employer  goads  them  on. 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Clapp’s  Favorite  this  year  ripens  earlier 
than  usual.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  fine 
fruit,  but  the  quality  is  poor — scarcely  better 
than  that  of  the  Le  Conle,  specimens  of  which 
were  received  from  Georgia  about  August  14. 
An  objection  to  the  Clapp’s  Favorite  is  that  it 
npens  all  at  once,  so  to  speak,  and  then  decays 
all  at  once. 


SORGHUM ; 

ITS  GROWTH  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— THE  WHOLE  STORY.— VI. 

PROF.  H.  W.  WILEY. 


SUGAR. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  your  readers  “  how  to 
make  sugar  in  the  simplest  way  ”  Alas!  I 
fear  there  is  no  “simplest  way.”  To  make 
sugar  from  sorghum,  profitably,  takes  all  the 
science  that  modern  chemistry  can  offer,  and 


all  the  skill  that  the  practical  man  and  ma¬ 
chinist  can  com  maud.  If  I  am  unable  to  point 
out  a  “short  cut”  to  sugar-making,  I  at  least 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  this  desirable 
consummation. 

NATURE  OF  THE  SUGAR  IN  SORGHUM. 

The  groat,  obstacle  which  prevents  every 
Northern  farmer  from  being  his  own  sugar 
maker,  is  tho  presence  in  sorghum  juices  of  a 
sugar  which  is  not  crystallizable.  This  sugar, 
in  common  with  that  derived  from  corn  starch, 
is  called  glucose,  although  the  two  are  entirely 
different  in  their  uature.  The  ordinary  erys 
tallized  sugar  of  commerce,  derived  from  tho 
tropical  enno  aud  the  sugar  beet,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  known  as  sucrose.  Sucrose  aiul 
glucose  both  exist  in  sorghum,  aud  in  propor¬ 
tions  which  depend  on  various  conditions.  In 
the  unripe  cane  tho  proportion  of  glucose  to 
sucrose  is  always  greater  than  when  the  cane 
is  ripe.  But  in  the  ripe  cane  the  proportion 
also  varies,  often  from  causes  which  are  not 
apparent.  In  carefully  selected  ripe  canes  the 
quantity  of  sucrose  has  been  found  six  times  as 
great  as  that  of  glucose.  Tho  average  atqount 
of  glucose  iu  ripe  canes,  however,  is  much 
larger.  My  own  experience,  extending  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  and  bused  on  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  analyses,  shows  that  in  ripe 
sorghum  canes,  taken  by  the  quantity, the  pro¬ 
portion  of  glucose  to  sucrose,  is  not  loss  than 
one  to  three.  In  cane  juice,  therefore,  con¬ 
taining  13  per  cent,  of  total  sugar,  there  will 
bo  nine  per  cent  of  sucrose,  and  three  cent,  of 
glucose.  Glucose  makes  just  ns  good  sirup 
as  sucrose,  and  perhaps  a  little  better.  Sirup 
could  not  bo  made  from  pure  sucrose  uuless 
a  portiou  of  it,  sufficient  to  prevrut  crystallize 
tlon,  were  first  converted  intoglucose.  Glucose 
is  called  uncrystal  I  izable  sugifr,  although  some 
forms  of  it,  as  that  made  from  starch  and 
that  present  iu  honey,  etc. ,  do  readily  crys¬ 
tallize.  That  which  is  present  iu  sorghum, 
however,  has  no  tendency  to  form  crystals, 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  holds  a  certain  quantity 
of  sucrose  in  solution,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  crystallizing.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
the  glucose  of  sorghum  will  keep  an  equal 
quantity  of  sucrose  from  crystallizing,  aud 
this  is  under,  rather  than  over  the  truth. 

What  happens,  then,  in  a  juice  such  as  is 
described  above/  The  three  per  cent,  of  glu- 
cose  keeps  three  per  cent,  of  sucrose  in  solu¬ 
tion,  so  that  of  the  nine  percent  of  sucrose, 
only  six  are  available;  but  the  wliolo  of  the 
tale  is  not  yet  told :  When  tho  best  processes 
of  defecation  are  used,  the  whole  of  the  “non- 
sugars”  in  the  juice  is  not  removed ;  tho 
starch,  the  gum,  the  soluble  mineral  salts,  in¬ 
cluding  a  part  of  tho  added  lime,  are  loft  m 
solution,  aud  these  act  on  crystallization  like 
glucose,  only  in  a  higher  degree;  and  thus 
another  largo  part  of  the  sucrose  is  kept  from 
crystallizing.  Add  this  to  tho  first,  and  we 
find  scarcely  more  than  half  of  tho  sucrose 
available. 

There  is  still  another  chapter  of  misfor¬ 
tunes:  when  sorghum  juices  are  evaporated 
in  open  pans,  the  temperature  constantly 
rises  as  the  condensation  proceeds,  until,  at  the 
time  the  mass  is  ready  for  removal  from  the 
pans,  the  temperature  is  higher  by  many  de¬ 
grees  than  at  the  beginning.  This  high  and 
prolonged  temperature  acts  on  the  sucrose  and 
converts  it,  first  into  glucose,  and  if  contin¬ 
ued,  into  caromel.  Thus,  by  the  time  we  have 
our  product  ready  to  sot  aside  fur  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  there  is  not  much  left  for  crystals.  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  true,  the  sucrose  escapes  all  the 
viscissitudes  aud,  like  a  veritable  saccharine 
“Mark  Tapley,”  comes  up  smiling  at  the  end; 
but  this  is  not  the  usual  result.  And  even 
should  crystals  be  formed,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  have  a  small  centrifugal  to  separate 
them  from  the  molasses,  ho  will  find,  at  last, 
that  he  has  only  secured  “raw  sugar,”  and 
that  this  will  have  to  go  through  a  further 
process  of  refining  before  it  can  compare  with 
the  pure  sugars  of  commerce.  1  do  not  men¬ 
tion  these  difficulties  to  discourage  attempts 
to  make  sugar  profitably  in  a  small  way.  No 
one  would  more  heartily  rejoice  iu  the  success 
of  such  an  enterprise  than  myself,  and  I  would 
allow  no  one  to  be  more  eager  to  help  it  on. 
But  you  asked  me,  in  writing  this  story  to 
state  the  truth,  and  candor  compels  me  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
the  small  sugar  farmer  becoming  a  possi¬ 
bility. 

Successful  sugar  making  requires  tho  evap¬ 
oration  of  the  saccharine  juice  In  vacuo,  and 
vacuum  pans  must  be  largo  and  expensive, 
and  therefore  beyond  the  means  of  the  small 
farmer.  For  the  present,  therefore,  be  not 
deluded  with  false  dreams  of  home-made 
sorghum  sugar;  but  cling  to  the  reality  of 
good  home-made  sorghum  sirup. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEAN  SEED. 


How  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  sow,  or  plant  only  pure  seeds 
of  the  different  farm  crops  grown  by  them? 


Iu  other  words,  bow  mauy  of  the  farmers 
who  read  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  strive 
to  procure  clean,  well  matured  seed,  aud 
will  so w  nothing  else?  Brother  fanner,  have 
you  seriously  thought  of  the  losses  that  yearly 
accrue  to  every  one  who  sows  impure  or  foul 
seed  on  his  form?  And,  if  so,  have  you  striven 
to  avoid  such  losses  by  sowing  only  those,  clean 
and  selected,  of  the  various  kinds?  If  you  have, 
you  are  doubtless  on  the  rood  to  su  cess;  if 
uot,  please  stop  and  t tiink  befc  re  you  sow  your 
full  crop  of  wheat,  or  rye:  examine  the 
seed  you  propose  to  sow,  aud  see  if  it  is  satis- 
fuetory;  if  so,  and  it  is  such  tvs  pleases  you, 
sow  it  on  well  prepared  soil,  expecting  to  reap 
good,  cleau  grain  at  the  next  harvest.  If  the 
seed  is  foul  with  cockle,  chess,  or  other  foul 
seeds,  do  not  sow  it;  if  you  do,  the  crop  will 
disappoint  you  when  harvested.  Tho  writer 
has  tried  both  methods;  sowing  such  seed 
wheat  us  fanners  frequently  use,  the  seed  was 
uot  clean,  and  the  crop  was  no  cleaner  thau 
the  seed.  Uo  has  also  tried  sowing  clean  seed, 
and  been  successful  in  raising  clean  wheat  at 
tho  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

.Should  all  farmers  adopt  tho  rulu  to  sow 
only  clean  wheat,  it  would  show  in  the  wheat 
fields  at  harvest  time.  Rye,  chess,  and 
cockle  would  soon  disappear  from  tho  wheat 
field,  rye  would  be  growu  only  by  itself,  uot  as 
a  mixture  in  tho  wheat,  and  cockle  and  chess 
would  disappear  entirely  from  our  farms. 

I  am  glad  to  write  that  farmers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  seed  grain,  and  especially 
wheat,  in  this  vicinity,  than  was  tho  custom  a 
few  years  since,  and  better  crops  are  now 
raised  in  consequence  of  tho  care  taken  to 
have  it  cleaner  from  chess  and  cockle.  Still 
there  aro  instances  where  It  will  pay  the  funn¬ 
er  to  dean  his  wheat  even  better  than  is  uow 
done;  and  now,  just  before  seeding,  is  a  good 
time  to  look  about  and  see  what  can  be  done 
by  way  of  improvement  in  the  selection  and 
cleaning  of  the  seed  that  is  to  bo  used,  in  order 
to  have  a  good  crop  of  nice,  cleau  grain  at  tho 
uoxt  harvest.  But  little  wheat  is  grown  iu 
this  dairy  section;  therefore  there  is  the 
more  reason  that  extra  care  bo  taken  to  use 
only  dean  seed.  Where  a  small  piece  is  sown 
for  family  use  only,  we  certainly  want  to 
raise  dean  wheat  that  shall  make  tho  best  of 
(lour.  It  will  pay  the  large  wheat  grower 
equally  well  to  select  only  clean,  well  matur¬ 
ed  seed  to  sow  his  extensive  fields.  If  all 
farmers  would  take  capteial  paint,  with  their 
seed  wheat  to  see  that  it  was  absolutely  clean, 
cockle  and  chess  would  rapidly  disappear 
from  our  farms,  to  tho  benefit  of  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  in  the  increased  amount 
of  wheat  raised,  aud  tho  better  quality  of  flour 
produced.  The  bettor  quality  of  wheat  would 
secure  a  better  price  and  a  very  much  increas¬ 
ed  profit! 

Brother  farmers,  you  cannot  bo  too  careful 
of  what  you  sow.  J,  Talcott 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES  “MIXING.” 

In  several  late  issues  of  the  Rural  articles 
have  appeared  questioning  the  possibility  of 
potatoes  “mixing.”  They  do  “mix;”  but  the 
“mixing”  always  takes  place  in  tho  cellar— 
never  in  the  hill.  The  explanation  given  in 
the  issue  of  August  16,  may  be  satisfactory 
ton  majority  of  readers,  but  them  ore  always 
those  who  want  to  see  before  they  will  believe. 
To  such  I  would  suggest  the  following  experi¬ 
ment,  and  all  doubts  will  be  swept  away. 
Take  two  potatoes  of  different  varieties  hav¬ 
ing  form,  color,  eyes,  differing  us  widely  as 
possible— While  Star  and  Peaohblow,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Destroy  all  eyes,  save  two  in  each, 
Plant  tho  tubers  withiuan  inch  of  each  other.’ 
and  insert  a  segar-boxlid  between  them.  Select 
tbo  rankest  vines  of  each, and  destroy  the  other 
by  giving  it  u  quick  jerk.  This  will  take  the 
eye  with  it  and  prevent  resproutiug.  As  soon 
as  either  vine  is  stout  enough,  insert  a  table- 
fork,  lengthwise,  and  by  a  sudden  twist  of  the 
prongs,  split  the  vine.  With  the  rough  edgo 
of  a  piece  of  glass  scrape  the  Opposite  sides  of 
the  other  vine.  Insert  this  vine  in  tho  slit  of 
the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  raw  sides 
come  In  contact  with  each  other;  bind  them 
together  with  a  broad  piece  of  muslin.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  both  vines  will  grow.  I  f 
there  is  any  "mixing”  in  tho  hill,  this  treat¬ 
ment  should  “mix”  them,  and  yet  each  vine 
will  produce  its  kind,  t  have  never  found 
the  slightest  trace  of  mixture  in  color,  or  form 
of  eye.  Potatoes  so  raised  and  planted  tho 
next  year  invariably  produced  their  kind.  I 
have  never  seen  a  ball  grow  on  vines  so 

treated.  e  a  p 

—  »  ♦  ♦ - 

Try  the  Armstrong  or  Lambeth,  Finley, 
German  Amber  and  Champion  Amber 
Wheats  in  small  plots. 


The  Jirst  number  in  Nrsvember,  or  there- 
'  abouts,  will,  be  the  largest  edition  ever  pub- 
|  linked  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  will 
give  a  full  account  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribu 
tion. 
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You  might  just  as  well  test  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  honueputhic  'loses  of  medicine 
while  taking  allopathic  doses,  as  to  look 
for  decided  rcsulta  from  the  use  of  a  tpecial 
fertilizer  upon  a  rich  soil. 


What  depth  to  plow?  That  depends. 
If  your  soil  is  six  feet  deep,  it  would  be 
well  to  plow  six  feet  deep,  if  you  could. 
If  but  six  inches  deep,  why  plow  deeper? 
Is  the  subsoil  better  on  top  than  below? 


Hefertuno  to  our  accountof  wheat  and 
rye  hybridization,  under  “Notes  from  the 
Rural  Grounds,”  our  readers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  one  of  these  heads 
was  again  crossed  with  rye  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  five  plump  kernels  were  secured. 
These  should  be  three-quarters  rye  and 
one-quurter  wheat. 


“You  tickle  me  and  I’ll  tickle  you.” 
That  is  the  way  the  small  fruit-growers 
combine  to  “send  olT”  their  new  fruits. 
“  Every  dog  has  his  day,”  and  this  cheap 
but  plausible  method  of  investing  new 
varieties  with  wonderful  qualities  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  credulous  purchaser,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  carried  to  a  sickening  excess. 


See,  here,  editors  and  friends — we  don’t 
want  you  to  doubt  that  we  really  raise  as 
many  potatoes  to  the  acre  as  we  state. 
We  are  now  digging  our  potatoes,  and 
shall  be  for  ten  days.  Come  hither,  all 
ye  who  doubt,  to  the  Rural  Grounds.  We 
will  let  you  measure  the  plots,  dig  the 
tubers,  weigh  and  figure  out  the  yields. 
If  unwilling  to  do  this,  don’t  sit  in  your 
easy-chairs  and  throw  doubt  upon  our 
statements. 

— - »  ■»  »  - 

It  may  he  worth  repeating  that  in  our 
careful  experiments  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  of  wheat  should  bo  sown  per 
acre  to  produce  the  heaviest  yield,  all  the 
way  from  two  peeks  to  three  bushels  were 
sown,  and  that,  one  and* a- half  bushel  gave 
the  largest  yield.  The  quantity  would 
vary,  no  doubt,  if  the  land  were  r  m-er 
or  richer  than  that  of  the  Rural  Farm. 
If  richer,  less  would  serve;  if  poorer, 
more,  would  be  required. 

- -»-»■» - - 

The  Rural’b  cross-bred  corn — over  50 
different  crosses —  will  be  sent  out  in  our 
next.  Free  Seed  Distribution.  These 
crosses  have  been  made  with  the  best,  va¬ 
rieties  known,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  among  them  will  be  found 
those  adapted  to  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  supplement  will 
be  published  about  the  1st  of  November, 
which  will  give,  a  full  account  of  the 
Run aIj’s  next  Free  Seed  Distribution. 


We  ask  our  readers  to  try  this  experi¬ 
ment:  Prepare  a  small  plot  of  1  ami  the 
same  as  you  would  for  field  wheat;  mark 
it.  over  in  12-inch  squares,  and  in  every 
intersect  ion  plant  one  kernel  of  the  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  Wheat.  Do  t  his  about  Sept. 
20  for  this  climate-  later  or  earlier,  as  the 
locality  may  be  north  or  south.  About 
November  10  spread  between  the  plants 
short  farm  manure,  at  the  rate  of  from  10 
to  20  tons  per  acre,  evenly  oter  the 
plot.  We  think  our  friends  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  with  the  result,  as  we  have  been. 


When  young  men  desire  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  they  are  obliged  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  grammar,  algebra,  geography,  etc. 
Those  elementary  studies  are  not  taught 
in  colleges.  The  private  or  public  school 
fits  the  student  for  college.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  young  men  should  be  constrained  to 
pass  an  examination  in  plowing,  hoeing, 
sowing  seeds,  cte.,  before  entering  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  The  farm  should  be  to 
them  the  public  or  private  school.  Why 
should  fanners’  sons  spend  their  time  in 
learning  in  agricultural  colleges  what 
they  can  as  well  learu  at  home? 


The  outcome  of  our  three  settings  of 
Wyandotte  eggs,  hatched  in  the  Spring, 
is  13  pullets  and  two  roosters.  They  have 


grown  rapidly,  are  compact,  healthy  birds, 
and  we  should  think  would  make  good 
broilers.  The  Black  Sumatra  fowls, 
hatched  at  the  same  time,  are  long-legged, 
long-necked,  small-bodied  fowls  that,  in 
spite  of  clipped  wings,  manage  to  fly  over 
their  inclosures  much  as  if  they  were 
pigeons  or  crows.  The  Wymulottrs,  as  a 
breed,  are  not  yet  perfected  by  any  means, 
but  their  handsome  plumage  and  tidy, 
snug  forms,  will  engage  for  them  the  at¬ 
tention  of  poultry-lovers  everywhere. 

.  -  - - - 

We  will  guarantee  that  if  any  of  the 
agricultural  stations  or  colleges  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or 
elsewhere,  were  to  announce  that  the  di¬ 
rector,  or  professor,  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  cross  between  rye  and  wheat, 
every  farm  journal  in  America  would 
hasten  to  record  the  fact.  Now,  the 
Rubai.  New  -  Yorker  has  made  such 
a  cross.  We  can  give  lots  of  evi¬ 
dence —  what  competent  men  say  who 
have  seen  the  heads,  as  well  as  the  plants 
themselves.  Why  don’t  our  farm  journals 
tell  their  readers?  Wouldn’t  it  interest 
them?  Isn’t  it  a  curious  fact?  Isn’t  it 
worth  knowing?  Oh!  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  satisfaction  in  dorng 
good,  in  a  quiet  way,  you  know.  And  our 
benevolent  contemporaries  are  anxious 
that  we  should  have  this  satisfaction  all 
to  ourselves.  Bless  them! 


In  sowing  wheat,  it  is  quite  important 
what  seed  you  select,  and  especially  that 
it  be  the  product  of  the  current  season’s 
growth.  In  the  Fall  of  ’83,  in  sowing  a 
field  of  Clawson  Wheat,  the  seed  of  that 
year’s  growth  was  so  much  shrunken  that 
we  took  sorm*  very  nice,  plump  seed  of 
the  growth  of  1882,  ami  cleaned  it  with 
especial  care  and  sowed  a  few  acres  by  the 
side  of  the  other,  and  although  we  made 
allowance  for  the  much  larger  and  plump¬ 
er  condition  of  the  kernels,  sons  to  get,  as 
much  seed  in  number  as  on  the  other  part 
of  the  field,  we  were  surprised  at  the  fee¬ 
ble  growth  and  scattering  stand  of  plants, 
and  at  harvest  time  this  year  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  ’83 
seed.  Very  badly  shrunken  wheat  of 
the  current  season’s  growth  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  plumpest  only  one  year  old. 
We  notice  several  samples  of  the  newer 
wheats  that  have  been  sent  us  are  not  of 
new  growth. 

■  ■  —  — 

The  experience  of  the  present  season, 
no  less  than  that  of  several  seasons  past, 
during  which  the  Rural  has  advocated 
the  method,  has  strengthened  our  faith 
that  fiat  culture  for  potatoes,  as  well  as 
for  Indian  corn,  will  give  larger  crops 
than  hilling  up.  Except  that,  under  level 
culture,  some  of  the  tubers  are  occa¬ 
sionally  exposed  to  the  air  ami  light,  and 
become  green  or  “burn,”  we  know  of  no 
objection  to  this  mode  of  culture;  while, 
contrary  to  what  is  the  ease  in  hilling- up. 
the  roots  which  would  naturally  extend 
from  hill  to  hill,  are  not  interfered  with; 
and  the  rain  may  sink  directly  and  evenly 
into  the  ground,  instead  of  being  shed  by 
the  mounds  of  soil  about  the  stems,  and 
carried  to  the  valleys.  We  have  practiced 
this  system  for  five  years,  both  iu  randy 
and  clayey  soil,  and  we  feel  very  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  crops  so  raised  are  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  burnt  pota¬ 
toes  which  are  found  here  and  there. 


Lice  and  filth  kill  more  fowls, and  are  the 
cause  of  greater  loss  to  the  poultry  keeper 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  People 
whose  fowls  are  not  infested  with  the 
large,  black  or  gray  lice,  wonder  as  they 
daily  see  them  growing  poor  and  looking 
rough,  why  they  are  so  unlucky  with 
fowls.  If  they  will  closely  examine  the 
nest  aud  perches, they  will  find  the  cause, 
and  bo  surprised  to  see  the  myriads  of 
little  miles  swarming  in  every  place,  liter¬ 
ally  eating  the  poor  fowls  alive.  No 
amount  of  food  or  corn  can  cause  thrift, 
so  long  as  these  pests  are  allowed  to  prey 
upon  them.  If  people  care  nothing  for 
e.>gs  or  profit,  humanity  should  prompt 
them  to  get  rid  either  of  the  fowls  or  the 
lice,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  pests  wheu  one  quart  of 
kerosene,  costing  not  more  than  five 
cents  anywhere,  will  kill  every  one  of 
them.  To  apply  it,  take  one  pound  of 
hard  soap  and  two  quarts  of  water,  or 
one  quart  each  of  soft  soap  and  water; 
put  either  into  an  iron  kettle  and  heat 
gradually  till  it  conies  to  a  boil,  stirring 
until  the  soap  is  all  dissolved;  take  from 
the  tire,  and  add  the  kerosene^tirringwell, 
and  it  will  soon  disappear;  add  enough 
water  to  the  mixture  to  make  a  strong 
soap-suds,  aud  with  this  spray  or  wash 
the  entire  inside  of  the  poultry  house, 
and  especially  the  perches  and  nest  boxes, 
cleaning  them  out  first,  and  afterwards 
supplying  new  nest  material. 


TO  RURAL  READERS. 


Wk  do  not  this  year,  as  hitherto,  an¬ 
nounce  our  Seed  Distribution  for  1885  in 
this  number.  It  necessarily  goes  to  press 
too  early  for  us  to  know  whether  we  can 
or  cannot  procure  the  seeds  we  might  de¬ 
sire  to  distribute.  When  an  early  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made,  if,  from  the  crop 
failing  to  ripen,  or  from  any  cause  we  are 
unable  to  procure  the  seeds  promised,  our 
subscribers  are  disappointed,  and  some 
are  displeased.  We  hope  to  make  the 
Seed  Distribution  no  less  valuable  this 
year  Chan  formerly,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  made  in  a  special  number, 
which  will  also  contain  our  premium-list 
supplement  about  the  first  of  November. 
Every  reader  of  this  notice  is  earnestly  in¬ 
vited  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  or  anyr  of  the 
kindred  pursuits,  to  whom  w-e  will  be 
glad  to  mail  a  copy  of  this  special  number 
so  soon  as  published.  We  greatly  desire 
200,000  names  of  the  most  enthusiastic, 
progressive  farmers  of  the  country,  and 
will  feel  under  renewed  obligations  to  all 
friends  who  will  kindly  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  aiding  us  in  obtaining  them. 


EDUCATED  FARMERS  ALWAYS 
WANTED. 


A  Yot'NO  mail  in  Tennessee  writes:  “  I 
was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  and  like 
farming  first  rate,  but  I  desire  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  am  going  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  I  am  thinking  of  completing 
a  course  and  graduating.  Should  I  take 
such  a  course  as  would  best  fit  me  for  a 
scientific  farmer,  is  there  any  opening 
for  educated  agriculturists?”  Believing 
there  are  thousands  of  boys  in  this  coun¬ 
try  iu  just  this  position,  we  will  give  a 
general  answer  to  this  question. 

“  Born  and  raised  on  a  farm !”  Any  boy 
should  thank  God  for  being  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  There 
is  no  place  on  this  green  earth  so  well 
adapted  to  perfectly  develop  mind,  mus¬ 
cle  and  manhood,  as  a  farm;  there  a  boy 
has  the  purest  air,  the  freshest  and  health¬ 
iest  food,  plenty  of  unrestricted  exercise, 
the  brightest  sunshine  and  the  soundest 
sleep ;  The  very  conditions  necessary  fort  he 
highest  development.  Nine  tenths  of  all 
the  men  who  have  made  their  mark  iu 
any  business,  profession  or  pursuit,  have 
been  born  and  reared  on  a  farm;  this  is 
not  so  much  because  there  is  better  blood 
on  the  farm  as  because  the  surroundings 
of  farm  life  are  better  calculated  to  call 
out  what  there  is  in  a  boy,  and  develop  a 
full-grown,  healthy,  perfect,  self-reliant 
man. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  is  a  very 
laudable  ambition;  educated  brains  fit 
their  owner  fir  the  highest  positions,  aud 
are  a  great  assurance  of  success.  Money 
spent  for  an  education  is  treasure  stored 
iu  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  lost, 
and,  if  properly  applied,  cannot-  fail 
to  return  large  profits.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  boys,  that  a  sound  mind  must 
be.  the  occupant  of  a  strong,  healthy  body, 
if  you  would  have  it.  most  effective;  no 
matter  how  much  brain,  or  how  well  dis¬ 
ciplined,  it.  can  never  amount,  to  much  if 
in  a  diseased,  or  feeble  body;  so,  be  very 
eat cf ul  to  maintain  good  health,  and  se¬ 
cure  a  fine  physical  development,  aud, 
above  all  things",  shun  those  excesses  and 
vices  quite  too  common  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  many  educational  institutions. 
Take  good  care  of  the  casket  while  pol¬ 
ishing  the  jewel! 

Are  there  openings  for  educated  agricul¬ 
turists?  No  other  avenue  of  life  has  so 
many,  or  those  that  promise  such  assured 
success.  In  other  pursuits,  the  great 
brilliancy  of  the  one  who  succeeds,  so  daz¬ 
zles  our  eyesthat  we  fail  to  see  the  wrecks 
of  the  ten  thousand  who  started  but  have 
miserably  failed;  in  farming,  while  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  so  brilliant,  the  failures  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  few.  The  wealthy  men  of  our 
cities,  by  thousands,  are  now  buying 
farms,  and  desire  to  have  them  improved 
and  developed  in  the  best  manner,  and 
this  creates  an  urgent  demand  for  educa¬ 
ted  farmers,  as  uo  others  are  competent  to 
fill  the  position.  There  is  au  urgent  call 
for  scientific  agriculturists  to  mau- 
age  the  many  Experiment  Stations 
established,  and  to  be  established  in 
all  the  -States,  and  to  fill  the  professor. 


ships  in  the  various  agricultural  schools 
and  colleges;  and  the  Chairs  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  which  will  soon  be  endowed  in  every 
college  of  the  land.  Lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least,  American  agriculture  must 
have  thousands  of  bright,  educated  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  an  urgent,  imperative  demand 
for  them  on  every  farm.  Our  rich  soils 
and  abundant  acres  have  been  cultivated 
in  the  rudest  and  most  wasteful  manner, 
until  the  harvests  once  so  munificent, 
are  now  scarcely  above  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  ;  I  he  time  has  come  when  we  must 
have  more  brains,  educated,  active,  scien¬ 
tific  brains,  on  the  farms,  if  we  would  be 
successful  with  a  success  worthy  of  the 
age.  The  farmer  must,  better  understand 
the  needs  of  the  soil;  better  know  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  plants,  the  soil  and 
the  manures,  if  he  would  secure  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  with  u  minimum  of  land  and 
labor. 

I'ne  professions  and  the  arts  are  all 
crowded  to  repletion,  hundreds  of  classi¬ 
cally-educated  men  are  measuring  tape, 
or  weighing  soap.  We  have  even  seen 
them  peddling  peanuts  on  the  street  cor¬ 
ners;  but  there  is  no  glut  in  the  demand 
from  the  farm;  in  fact,  it  is  but  just  be¬ 
gun.  The  stale  asse  rtion  that  agricul¬ 
ture  pays  the  lowest  profit  of  all,  is  being 
proved  a  lie  by  the  scientific,  thinking, 
experimenting  farmers  of  every  State. 
We  have  undisputable  evidence  that  edu¬ 
cated  brains  will  extract  from  even  the 
high  priced  lands  of  the  older  States  a 
satisfactory  profit. 

We  have  known  plenty  of  farmers  to 
bewail  their  ignorance.  We  never  knew 
one  too  wise.  So,  young  man,  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  secure  such  an  education  as  shall 
make  you  thoroughly  master  of  your  pro¬ 
fession,  assured  that  if  you  make  a  good 
application  of  your  knowledge  you  will 
be  in  demand  and  reasonably  successful. 
Every  community  has  a  living  witness  of 
the  efficacy  of  education  and  energy  com¬ 
bined  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Surely,  “Brains  are  the  best  manure ;  ” 
but  the  more  higly  educated  and  active, 
the  more  efficient. 


BREVITIES. 

True  hardiest  wheat:  Diehl-Mediterranean. 

There  are  very  few  cabbage  worms  this 
year. 

Try  ou  a  small  plot,  sowing  Orchard  Grass 
seed,  instead  of  Timothy,  with  wheat. 

Fair  play  is  the  ex  "option,  not  the  rule,  at  a 
majority  of  our  agricultural  (')  fairs. 

Moore's  Early,  of  our  entire  collection  of 
•lark  grapes,  is  the  first  to  begin  to  color.  The 
bunches  are  small,  the  berries  large. 

Send  for  the  supplement,  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  containing  a  full  account  of  its 
free,  st't'd  distribution  for  1885,  to  be  issued 
‘November  1st.  It  will  interest  you 

Give  your  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat,  sent 
out  in  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution  of 
1883-4,  a  good  chance  You  will  find  it  very 
hardy  and  prolific,  and  that  it  will  make  the 
best  of  flour. 

Orchard  Grass  may  be  all  that  its  friends 
claim  for  it,  We  have  onlv  to  state  that  our 
experience  with  it  at  the  Rural  Farm  has  not, 
been  sat  isfactory,  except  in  shady  places.  We 
prefer  Timothy. 

Remember  this:  All  soils  need  phosphoric 
acid;  therefore,  t tones  area  valuable  fertilizer 
for  all  soils.  What  is  not  taken  up  by  the 
plants  remains  in  the  soil  from  year  to  year. 
But  phosphoric  acid  alone  cannot  produce  a 
largo  crop. 

From  first  to  last  we  have  tested  between 
two  aud  three  hundred  different  so  called  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat,  and  out- choice  at  present  is, 
first,  the  Diehl  Mediterranean  and,  s'-cond,  the 
Armstrong,  also  called  Landreth.  Botli  are 
extremely  hardy  aud  prolific. 

Prepare  a  strip  of  laud  10  feet  long.  Weed 
it  carefully,  and  plant  grape  seeds  of  your 
best  varieties,  two  inches  apart  aud  one  inch 
deep,  Cover  it  with  hay  or  straw,  to  be 
removed  next  May.  Many  of  the  seeds  will 
germinate,  and  the  young  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  the  next  Spring. 

Take  the  blossoms  of  cucumbers,  rnelous, 
squashes,  etc.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
there  ar©  half  a  dozen  male  flowers  to  one  fe¬ 
male  blossom  f  Why  is  this?  It  is  merely  to 
insure  fruit,  Were  they  equal  iu  number, 
half  of  the  female  blossoms  plight  escajie  pol- 
U-tiation  and  fertilization.  Plants  are  not  of 
the  Mormon  persuasion. 

Tiie  earliest,  red  raspberry?  the  Hausell,  or 
Crimson  Beauty.  We  have  not  tested  the 
latter.  The  best  aud  largest,  next  early:  the 
Marlboro.  The  best  large,  dark-colored  red: 
Shaffer’s  Colossal.  The  best  late  red:  Cutb- 
bert  The  most  promising  of  the  new  straw 
berries:  Parry.  Henderson.  Jewell,  aud 

Amateur.  The  hardiest  blackberries:  Snyder 
and  Taylor.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best 
yielding  potatoes:  the  Pearl  of  Savoy. 

Many  of  the  wheat  fields  are  tilled  with 
weeds  now  higher  than  t  he  stubble.  In  many 
places  they  are  overgrowing  the  young  clover. 
It  is  much  better  to  run  over  such  fields  with 
the  mower  set  rather  high  and  cut  off  both 
weeds  and  stubble  than  to  let  the  millions  of 
weed  seeds  mature,  to  curse  the  community  ; 
aud,  moreover,  the  cut  weeds  aud  stubble  tail¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  will  act  as  a  mulch,  and 
cause  the  young  clover  to  make  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  also  help  it  in  withstanding 
the  Winter. 
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Citerarij. 


LETTERS  FROM  “DAISY  FARM.” 


So  you  think.  Will,  that  “Daisy  Farm”  is  a 
rather  romantic  name  for  two  elderly  people 
to  give  their  home?  Well,  I  assure  you  there 
is  not  a  bit  of  romance  about  the  Daisies;  thoy 
arc  very  matter-of-fact,  and  when  we  took 
posses  non  hero,  the  most  formidable  objects 
we  had  to  encounter  were  those  “lords  of  the 
soil.”  Our  first  view  of  the  farm  was  on  a  hot, 
dry  day  in  August,  when  pastures  and  mead¬ 
ows  looked  brown,  and  bare  except  tho  luxu¬ 
riant.  patches  of  the  pretty  little  nuisance, 
called  “Daisy”— tho  sight  of  which  made  Er¬ 
nest  shako  his  head  dubiously,  and  feel  any¬ 
thing  but  political  as  ho  said,  in  derision, 
“Daisy  Furrn  1”  After  six  years  of  good  culti¬ 
vation  and  timely  mowing,  the  daisies  are 
nearly  all  gone,  but  the  name  clings  still,  as 
nicknames  do  cling,  “will  ye,  nill  ye.” 

We  could  better  change  a  letter  and  make 
it  “Dairy”  now,  for  on  the  beautiful  fields  of 
clover  many  cattle  wax  fat.  We  sell  the 
greater  part  of  their  milk,  only  reserving 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  butter,  cream,  and 
milk.  You  know  this  was  a  run  down  farm, 
and  Ernest  keeps  stock,  to  bring  it  up  to  its 
normal  condition,  as  well  as  to  earn  our  broad. 
We  would  like  to  keep  sheep,  butour  proximi¬ 
ty  to  the  village  makes  it  inadvisable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tho  dogs  kept  there,  and  which  make 
sad  work  among  the  sheep  in  our  neighbor- 
horsi. 

For  three  years — I  can  bear  to  speak  of 
them  now  they  are  past — we  struggled  through 
many  discouragements;  it  seemed  all  outgo 
and  no  income,  and  much  sickness  and  other 
misfortunes  kept  our  spirit*  at  a  low  ebb — 
coming,  too,  as  we  did,  from  tho  city,  with  its 
comforts  and  luxuries,  it  is  almost  a  wonder 
our  faith  and  hope  held  out;  but  wo  wore 
sustained,  and  now  we  are  seeing  the  fruition 
of  some  of  our  hopes,  mid  would  not  go  hack 
to  all  we  left  behind.  Of  course  it  is  not  au 
Elysium  here  now,  but  a  pleasant  homo  is  at¬ 
tained,  and  wo  are  surrounded  with  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life;  and,  with  improving 
health  and  prospects,  we  are,  i  trust,  thank¬ 
ful. 

We  miss  the  pleasant  companionship,  the 
libraries,  concerts  and  conveniences  of  our  old 
home,  and  when,  as  now, 

•*  The  day  t*  cold  mill  durlc  and  dreary; 

It  rttltix,  mid  (lie  Wind  Is  never  weary: 

The  vine  »I1'I  (.'Units  to  the  inoulderiug  wall. 

But  at  every  toist  the  dead  loaves  fall, 

And  the  day  Js  dark  and  dreary,” 

We  are  glad  that  November  brings  its  work  as 
well  ns  its  dreary  duyr,  for  work  is  a  panacea 
for  many  ills,  and  for  dismal  forebodings  it  is 
a  cure  all.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  do  on  a 
farm  this  month.  All  the  dumb  creatures 
must  have  food  and  shelter  prepared  for 
them,  the  nooks  und  crannies  that  let  In  cold 
must  be  filled  up,  roofs  looked  to  that  they  do 
not  leak,  tools  housed,  and  everything  made 
suugso  one  can  go  to  bed  at  night  with  a  clear 
conscience.  In  my  department  as  well,  al¬ 
though  the  pickling,  preserving  and  canning 
are  finished,  winter  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  is 
to  be  seen  to  and  got  ready  for  immediate  use, 
and  everything  is  to  lie  made  pleasant  and 
comfortable  inside  the  house.  You  know, 
Will,  I  always  thought  beauty  and  comfort 
went,  baud  In  hand,  and  acted  on  that  princi¬ 
ple  in  my  house-furuishing,  and  now  all  my 
odd  moments  are  occupied  with  the  beautiful 
growing  plants  iu  my  south  windows,  or  some 
bit  of  prettiness  to  brightcu  up  things.  When 
the  days  come  that  stow  only  white  and  gray 
out-doors,  then  tho  eye  will  turn  gladly  to  tho 
color  and  brightness  inside,  and  I  mean  to  be 
ready  for  them.  T  >-day  1  have  added  to  my 
decorations  some  bunches  of  bitter-sweet  ber¬ 
ries,  over  the  pictures,  upon  the  dark  wall¬ 
paper. 

One  thing  I  miss  most  of  all,  and  six  years 
in  au  isolated  farm-house  have  not  reconciled 
me  yet— 1  want  some  one  to  talk  to.  “Of 
course  vou  do,  being  a  woman,”  you  say. 
Well,  Earnest  Is  very  good  and  all  that,  but 
theu,  when  he  buries  himself  in  his  easy  chair 
and  hi6  newspaper,  about  all  there  is  of  him 
visible  is  the  top  of  his  head  and  a  pair  of  slip¬ 
pered  feet  on  the  foot-rest.  To  say  tho  least, 
he  isn't  good  company;  and  when  he  ends  up 
his  reading  with  an  unmistakable  snore,  I  lake 
up  my  lamp  in  disgust  and  go  to  bed.  If  you 
were  not  a  thousand  tnil.-saway,  1  would  ask 
you  to  come  and  keep  me  company.  The  next 
best  thing  for  3  ou  to  do  is  to  write  me  a  letter 
— letters  are  always  welcome® 

Mary  mann. 
- - 

PADDY’S  DISPLAY  OF  HIS  LEO. 

Mr.  Macilwain,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  late 
Dr.  Abernethy,  gives  the  following  character¬ 
istic  anecdote;— It  was  on  Abernethy'*  first 
going  through  the  wards  after  a  visit  to  Bath, 
that  passiug  up  among  the  rows  of  beds  with 


an  immense  crowd  of  pupils  after  him — my¬ 
self  among  the  rest— the  apparition  of  a  poor 
Irishman,  with  the  scantiest  shirt  I  ever  saw, 
jumping  out  of  bed  and  literally  throwing 
himself  ou  bis  knees  ut  A  bo  rue  thy ‘a  feet, 
presented  itself.  For  some  moments  every¬ 
body  was  bewildered;  but  the  poor  fellow, 
with  all  his  country’s  eloquence,  poured  out 
such  a  torrent  of  thanks,  prayers,  and  bless¬ 
ings,  and  made  such  pantomimic  displays  of 
his  leg,  that  we  were  not  long  left  iu  doubt- 
“That’s  the  leg,  your  honor  I  Glory  be  to 
(Hod!  Your  honor’s  the  boy  to  do  it!  May  the 
heavens  be  yer  bed  I  Long  life  to  yer  honor!  To 
ould  scrat  with  the  spalpeens  that  said  yer 
honor  would  cut  It  tiff!”  etc.  The  man  had  come 
into  tho  hospital  three  months  before  with  a 
diseased  ankle,  and  it  had  been  at  once  con¬ 
demned  to  amputation.  Something,  however, 
had  induced  Abernathy  to  try  what  rest  aud 
constitutional  treatment,  would  do  for  it,  und 
with  (he  happiest  result.  W ith  some  difficulty 
the  patient  was  got  into  bed,  and  Abernethy 
took  the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  clinical 
lecture  about  diseases  and  their  constitutional 
treatment.  And  now  commenced  tho  fun. 
“Every  sentence  Abernethy  uttered  Pat  con¬ 
firmed.  “Thrue,  yer  honor,  gorra  a  lie  in  it; 
his  honor’s  the  great  doctor  iutiroly!"  While 
at  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  case,  off  went, 
the  bedclothes  and  up  went  the  leg,  as  If  he 
were  taking  aim  atthe  ceiling  with  it.  “That's 
it,  by  gorra;  and  a  befcther  leg  than  the  vil 
Iain’s  that  wanted  to  cut  it  off.”  This  was 
soon  after  I  went  to  London,  and  I  was  much 
struck  with  Abernethy  "a  manner.  Iu  the 
midst  of  the  laughter,  stooping  down  to  the 
patient,  he  said,  with  much  earnestness:  “  1 
am  glad  your  log  is  doing  well,  but  never 
kneel  except  to  your  Maker.” 


fox  Women, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MI8C.  RAY  CLARK. 


GOING  TO  THE  FARMER’S  WIFE’S 
CLUB. 


It  was  half-past  one  iu  tho  afternoon,  and 
Mrs.  Winthrop  sat  wearily  down  in  her  low 
rocker  debating  to  herself  whether  or  not  she 
would  go  to  tho  Farmer’s  Wife's  Club  that 
day.  The  spirit,  was  williug  and  anxious;  but 
the  flesh  was  weak.  In  the  back  yard  on  a 
bench  were  tho  milk  cans  which  carried  tho 
milk  to  tho  factory  and  a  row  of  shining  milk 
pails,  whh  h  she  had  that  morning  conscien¬ 
tiously  washed  and  scalded,  and  iu  tho  dark¬ 
ened  dining  room  the  supper  table  was  already 
laid  for  the  evening  meal,  the  whole  covered 
with  white  netting, to  keep  all  secure  from  stray 
flies,  niul  in  tho  kitchen  everything  was  in 
apple  pit)  order.  But  the  presiding  genius  who 
had  alone  accomplished  all  this  found  herself 
discussing  whether,  after  all,  she  had  better 
make  the  effort  to  get  ready,  when  the  lounge 
looked  so  inviting  to  her  weary  limbs.  “I  am 
booked  for  on  essay  or  something,”  said  she, 
“or  1  would  not  try,  and  L  have  been  sobusy 
since  tho  last  mooting  that  L  have  written 
nothing,  and  my  offering  would  have  to  bo  a 
speech  If  I  went,  and  I  have  hardly  settled  on 
a  subject  either,  unless  it  should  bo  proposing 
to  form  a  society  for  the  punishment  of  cruelty 
to  women  iu  selling  them  shoes  with  high 
heel)*  nailed  ou  with  shingle  nails,  and 
torturing  the  poor,  laboring  housewife,  who, 
against  her  will,  must  Stand  for  hours  ou  the 
sharp  points  of  those  nails  while  doing  her 
housework.  Oh,  T  wish  that  those  who  make 
and  sell  thoso  abomination*  were  compelled  to 
stand  on  them,  as  we  poor  women  or  e  obliged 
td;  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  manufacture 
of  them,  I  urn  sure.”  However,  our  friend 
pr  oeeeded  to  array  herself  in  a  neat  gingham 
dress  and  white  apron,  and  just  as  she  had 
put  on  a  collar  and  turned  from  the  mirror, 
she  heard  a  knock  at  tho  screen  door. 

As  she  opened  it  a  book  agent,  with  his  pro¬ 
fessional  simper,  block  satchel  in  hand,  con¬ 
taining  the  work  fur  which  he  was  canvass¬ 
ing,  stood  before  her.  “1  don’t  think  you 
need  to  trouble  yourself  to  come  in,”saidshe, 
hastily;  “we  do  not  wish  to  purchase  any¬ 
thing  to-day.” 

“Oh,  I  will  only  detain  you  a  moment,  ” 
said  he,  blandly  glancing  at  the  hat  and  para 
sol  that  lay  on  the  table;  “I  wish  to  show  you 
the  latest  and  best  work  on  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Antiquities.  Every  well  posted  person 
needs  such  a  work.  See  these  cu la, ’’said  he, 
displaying  them.  “How  magnificent  they  are 
in  design  and  execution,  and  this  is  positively 
the  last  chance  the  public  will  have  to  get  one 
of  these  invaluable  works.  Bee  the  names  I 
have  obtained  over  on  the  street  north  of  this. 
Very  intelligent  people  over  on  that  street, 
too.  All  of  them  took  my  book.  Give  me 
your  name,  please.  Mi’s.  W  inthrop’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  book  agents  had  commenced 
before  this  time,  and  she  replied  firmly; 
“When  we  purchase  books  we  prefer  to  select 
what  we  wish  and  order  them  for  ourselves. 
W e  do  not  patronize  traveling  agents.”  As  if 


he  did  not  hear,  or  at  least  did  not  intend  to, 
the  canvasser  still  went  on.  “Good  hooks, 
madam,  are  necessary  things  in  a  family. 
People  ought  to  deny  themselves  other  thiugs 
in  order  to  possess  them,”  and  ho  looked 
around  with  a  judicial  air  at  the  flag-bottomed 
chairs  and  neat  rag  curpet,  the  plain  book¬ 
case  and  centre  table,  os  if  ho  alone  ought  to 
decide  what,  poor,  vain  wotnou  should  buy  to 
furnish  their  houses.  “Now,”  he  continued, 
“there  is  another  point  about  this  book:  It  is 
.profusely  illustrated  and  very  entertaining, 
and  if  a  person  is  poorly  educated  aud  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  company,  such  a  book  will  sup¬ 
ply  all  defleienees.  I  am  not  selling  it  for  tho 
money  that  is  to  be  made  out  of  it;  but  it  is  of 
a  very  high  character,  and  I  wish  to  do  what 
mission  work  I  can  in  elevating  the  literary 
tasto  of  the  people*” 

Just  then  her  husbaud,  Joe  Winthrop,  ap¬ 
peared  from  tho  kitchen.  “Helen,”  said  he, 
1  am  going  to  town  for  a  load  of  feed,  and  I 
will  put  on  the  spring  seat,  and  you  can  ride 
up  to  the  social ,  and  it  will  save  you  quite  a 
walk,  and,”  said  he,  looking  keuuly  at  the 
persevering  agent,  “sir,  you  are  wasting  your 
time  and  eloquence  here.  Will  you  just  have 
the  kindness  to  move  right  on,  and  the  next 
time  you  come  this  way  you  need  not  stop. 
Civility  is  thrown  away  ou  you  traveling 
fellows.” 

So  Mrs.  Winthrop  closed  up  the  house  and 
went  off  happily  with  her  husband,  smiling  as 
sho  saw  the  irate  hook  agent,  disappear  over 
the  hill,  and  thinking  that  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Club  were  far  from  being  ex¬ 
hausted. 

The  agent  nuisance  was  well  ventilated  at 
the  Club  that  afternoon,  and  every  woman 
there  had  a  spicy  experience  of  her  own  to 
relate,  and  if  they  could  have  been  compiled 
and  Illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  most 
persevering  and  impertinent,  they  would  have 
made  a  more  Interesting  book  than  any  that 
an  agent  ever  had  the  fortune  to  present  to  tho 

public.  DORINDA. 

♦  •  •  . 

USELESS  ENDURANCE. 

BY  BETH  8 AMPLE. 


allay  tho  pain,  but  endures  it,  aud  wonders 
later  in  the  day  why  she  finds  herself  so  cross 
and  irritable;  toothache  and  headache  are  eu 
dured  in  the  same  dogged  way;  no  remedies 
are  used  it,  would  show  a  lack  of  endurance. 

But  throwing  such  endurance  to  the  winds,  let 
this  famlh^carn  Instead  to  overcome  these  ills; 
let  the  roof  be  mended:  the  walks,  barn-yard, 
and  driveway  made  solid  and  dry;  the  gate 
re-hung;  cisterns  dug  for  house  aud  barn; 
screens  put  up  at  the  doors  and  windows  of 
tho  house;  a  new  stove  lid,  skillet,  and  tubs 
bought;  tin  pans  mended;  und  remedies  up 
plied  to  common  aches  and  pains.  That  will 
take  money?  Of  course  it  will,  and  time,  and 
thought;  but  unless  your  life  is  utterly  aim¬ 
less,  you  are  giving  money,  time,  and  thought, 
to  something,  but  it  is  not  put  t,o  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  if  it.  leaves  you  to  endure  numberless 
unnecessary  evils. 

There  is  enough  of  hardship  in  life  that  calls 
for  patient,  strong  “ndurance  to  develop 
sturdy  character.  There  are  enough  small, 
annoying  evils  that  ought  to  be  overcome, 
that  will  weaken  character  if  neglected. 
It,  is  a  false  pride  t  hat  endures  these  petty  ills 
without  making  an  effort  to  remove  them.  If 
endurance  docs  not  strengthen  you,  nod  make 
other  trials  easier,  look  at  it  narrowly  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  is  not  useless;  if  there  is  any 
possible  remedy  for  the  ill,  then  bo  sure  it  is 
useless.  We  too  often  accept  evils  as  a  pen¬ 
ance,  and  endure  them  with  no  hotter  result 
than  savage  tempers,  aching  heads,  and  sore 
hearts. 

If  there  is  any  use  in  it.  if  any  good  is 
achieved  by  our  endurance,  it  sweetens  the 
temper  with  which  vve  hear  what  is  to  bo 
borne,  and  lifts  us  intoan  unselfish  atmosphere 

Every  one  has  glimpses  now  and  then  of 
their  best,  most  lovely,  and  kindest  selves. 
Treasure  these  glimpses;  tho  oftouer  wo  real¬ 
ize  what  we  ought  to  be,  the  nearer  wo  come 
to  its  fulfillment.  IT  wo  can  carry  our  noblest 
hopes  constantly  before  our  eyes,  they  will 
prove  a  strong,  sure  ladder  tip  from  selfish, 
useless  endurance,  towards  tho  nobler  stead¬ 
fastness  of  unselfish  strength. 


Endurance  is  an  essential  element  of  char¬ 
acter  in  a  world  of  change.  Wo  learn  to  en¬ 
dure  tho  cold  and  heat  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  the  storms  and  burning  suns,  freshet  and 
drouth,  aud  if  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  cheerfully,  our  lives 
are  little  hurt  by  them,  our 
characters  are  strengthened, 
and  prepared  to  endure  greater 
ills. 

But  there  is  an  endurance 
that  is  not  praiseworthy  and 
unfits  tho  man  for  further  re¬ 
sistance,  because  it  is  useless 
and  discouraging.  Imagine 
a  man  exerting  his  powers  of 
endurance  against  tho  tor¬ 
menting  annoyance  of  a  per¬ 
sistent  fly,  when  a  change  of 
locality  would  banish  the  an¬ 
noyance  ;  the  man  is  lai  rly  sav¬ 
age  before  he  concludes  to  adopt  some  means 
of  ridding  himself  of  the  fly.  Is  he  benefited 
any  by  such  endurance?  And  yet  that  is  a 
fair  sample  of  much  of  the  every -day  endur¬ 
ance.  Tho  roof  leaks,  and  during  every  rain¬ 
storm  great  annoyance  Is  experienced ;  ofteu 
there  is  damage  and  loss  of  articles  of  value; 
the  man  of  the  house  grumbles  if  the  loss  is 
his,  hut  he  very  heroically  endures  tho  cause. 
Around  his  house  aud  barn  tho  mud  is  deep 
ami  sticky  iu  open,  wet  weather;  he  scrapes  it 
from  his  loaded  boots  day  after  day,  and  lis¬ 
tens  with  provoking  indifference  to  words  of 
angry  impatience  from  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  os  he  tracks  across  the  floor,  leaving  mud 
at  every  step;  he  endures  it,  however.  I  he 
gate  into  the  highway  is  .sagging  and  must  he 
dragged  around  through  the  mud,  but  he  Is  a 
man  of  great  endurance,  aud  it  is  done  day 
after  day.  In  seasons  of  drouth  the  hogshead 
sunk  at  the  corner  of  his  barn  becomes  dry> 
aud  he  waters  his  cattle  from  the  well  at  the 
house  until  it  too  fails;  he  then  drives  them 
two  miles  to  a  stream.  The  tubs  at  tho  comers 
of  the  house  being  empty  of  ruin  water,  the 
family  washing  is  done  in  as  meagre  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  as  will  suffice  to  remove  a  small 
degree  of  the  dirt  from  the  clothes;  floors  are 
left  unscrubbed,  dishes  are  washed  sparingly, 
and  the  endurance  of  the  drouth  is  painful  to 
the  whole  family.  The  same  spirit  of  endur¬ 
ance  rules  in  all  the  household  affairs;  the  flies 
swarm  in  every  room,  the  meals  are  eaten 
with  flies  so  numerous  that  comfort  is  impos¬ 
sible;  the  cooking  is  done  with  the  same  an 
noyanee,  making  tho  work  a  double  burden; 
the  stove  has  but  three  Inis,  aud  the  tea-kettle 
takes  the  place  of  tho  fourth,  often  to  its  in¬ 
jury  by  dryiug  out  and  burning;  the  tubs  leak 
and  are  mended  with  rags;  some  of  the  milk 
pans  leak,  ami  a  milking  is  lost  now  and  then 
because  strained  into  tho  wrong  pans.  The 
housewife  burns  herself  in  lifting  the  skillet 
without  a  handle,  aud  she  does  nothing  to 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  Domestic  Smash. 


FITHS. 

Croquet  isbeiug  revived. 

Good  aud  safe  lamps  are  a  luxury  that 
country  people  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

It  is  not  economy  for  a  woman  to  do  house¬ 
work  without  the  necessary  conveniences  to 
do  it  with. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  goiug  without  sleep. 

When  one  Is  obliged  to  drmk  water  that  is 
not  thought  to  lie  pure,  boll  it  and  let  it  get 
cold  before  drinking. 

Dou’t  cover  the  walls  of  your  parlor  aud 
sitting  room  with  the  photographs  of  your 
family  and  of  your  friends. 

Quiet,  smooth  manners  at  home  will  give 
ease  and  self-possession  iu  company. 

Children  must  have  their  fun,  and  if  home 
is  made  dull  and  gloomy  for  them,  he  sure 
they  are  going  to  have  their  jollification  else¬ 
where. 


HOME  THOUGHTS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


I  am  brought  face  to  face  every  day  with 
the  problem  that  is  interesting  “Charity 
Sweetheart”  and  thousands  of  her  sisterhood 
— the  knotty  question  of  how  a  girl  is  to  earn 
her  own  living  if  placed  in  a  position  where, 
alone  and  unprotected,  she  must  battle  with 
the  world,  und  stand  or  fall  by  her  own  exer¬ 
tions.  No  girl  is  safe  from  Lit  in  troublesome 
thought  if  brought  up  on  a  farm,  giviug  her 
young  life  to  help  mother  and  father,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  to  supply  the  place  of  mother,  when 
that  tired  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  lies 
under  the  sod.  Then  a  life  of  care  falls  on 
the  daughter,  and  she  becomes  mother  and 
sister  to  the  little  ones  left  iu  her  charge. 
Time  goes  on  (if  a  second  family  does  not 
supplant  the  first)  until  tho  boys  grow  up  and 
marry.  Father  is  often  obliged  to  give  up  the 
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heavy  work  and  management,  and  the  son’s 
wife  plainly  says— at  least  by  actions— that 
the  long-tried  sister  only  holds  her  place  by 
sufferance. 

What  is  Bbe  to  do?  Her  years  of  steady 
work  in  the  jog  trot  of  housekeeping  have  un¬ 
fitted  her  for  any  position  but  tb#t  of  servant 
in  some  other  household,  and  before  that  can 
be  at  all  a  pleasant  outlook,  there  must  be  a 
grand  regeneration  of  mistresses  as  well  as 
servants  throughout  the  land.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  numberless  farmers’  daugh¬ 
ters  who  have  only  this  prospect  in  life,  and 
they  spend  their  flays  and  year*  brooding 
over  it,  becoming  discontented,  yet  unable  to 
help  themselves.  There  Is  no  diminution  in 
their  self -sacrificing  efforts  in  the  home;  there 
is  no  shirking  of  the  duty  of  daily  life;  but 
the  feeling  is  there,  and  it  leads  to  tho  state  of 
mind  in  which  wo  found  ‘‘Charity”  when  siie 
commenced  telling  her  ‘‘reveries”  in  the  Ru- 
kai,.  I  notice  that  a  writer  characterize*  her 
as  likely  to  be  a  chronically  discontented  wife; 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  A  girl  who  will 
cheerfully  sweep  up,  and  begin  again  for  her 
careless  brothel's,  will  do  it  for  her  husband 
and  ber  own  boys.  Nor  are  tho  remarks 
about  marriage  any  more  to  the  point. 

This  young  girl  is  only  one  of  a  vast  com¬ 
pany  who  may  never  marry,  even  if  they  live 
outside  of  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  such 
a  surplus  of  women.  In  Boston  alone  there 
are  30,000  working  women,  and  there  are 
thousands  la  every  State  and  county,  who  do 
not  depend  on  the  earnings  of  men  for  their 
daily  broad.  It  is  proved  by  statistics  that 
there  are  more  girls  born  than  boys;  LNo, 
there  are  more  boys  born  than  girls;  but  more 
girls  survive  the  trials  of  infancy.— Kn.j  so 
all  cannot  marry,  even  if  paired  off,  and 
many  of  tho  youth  of  this  country  found  a 
death  on  the  battle  fields,  and  still  more  died 
of  sickness  brought  on  by  war’s  hardships,  20 
years  ago,  w  ho  would  uow  have  been  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  Young  men  go  out  ex¬ 
ploring  new  countries  too,  and  leave  the  wo¬ 
men  at  homo.  Business  fails,  uud  whole  fami¬ 
lies  of  girls  are  left  without  resources,  and  I 
think  it  is  t  he  duty  of  every  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  In  the  land  to  see  to  it  that  their  girls 
have  in  their  fingers  a  way  to  make  an  honest 
living,  so  that,  they  need  not  be  tempted  to 
marry  for  a  home,  as  many  do. 

I  saw  a  wearv,  sad-looking  woman  yester¬ 
day,  and  heard  her  story  from  a  friend.  She 
had  been  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  faithfully 
remained  at  home.  When  the  father  died 
and  the  farm  was  divided,  her  share  was  very 
small,  and  she  lived  out  as  companion  to  a 
querulous  invalid  for  some  years.  Y outh  had 
fled  before  her  work  on  the  farm  was  over, 
and  her  brother’s  wife  did  not  want  any  old 
maid  sister  in-law  about.  When  she  lost  her 
situation  by  the  death  of  tho  sick  lady,  she 
married  an  old  man  in  tho  same  neighborhood, 
becoming  a  third  wife,  and  owning  to  him 
and  others  that  she  married  for  n  home.  The 
tired  look  on  her  face,  aud  the  general  hope¬ 
lessness  of  her  manner  betokened  a  wrecked 
life,  and  yet  she  is  remembered  by  old  friends 
as  a  rosy-cheeked,  lighted  hearted  girl,  full  of 
enei  gy,  roadv  to  put  her  hand  to  anything 
in  tho  work  of  the  farm  and  home. 

This  is  only  a  type,  but  it  fills  ono  with  sad 
thoughts,  aud  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Livermore  asked  “  What. shall  wo  do  with  our 
daughters?”  Lot  parents  think  of  it;  let  them 
learn  what  direction  the  tastes  of  their  child¬ 
ren  take,  and  strive  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power 
to  give  thorn  the  advantages  they  need  to  fit 
them  to  earn  their  bread.  It  is  not  always 
asy  to  mceitam ;  tut  observation  willutlast 
bring  out  tho  proper  talent  to  bo  cultivated. 
I  know  a  young  girl  whoso  homo  was  broken 
up,  of  which  she  had  boon  chief  working  house- 
.maid  aud  cook,  and  at  25  she  had  to  begin  to 
think  of  providing  food  aud  clothing  for  her¬ 
self.  She  tried  several  things  unsuccessfully, 
till  the  neighbors  began  to  jeer  and  say  she 
was  not  fit  for  anything.  They  took  her  their 
old  bonnets  to  be  re- trim  mod  (she  had  often 
done  it  for  them),  until  ono  day  a  friend  who 
ttdmirod  her  good  tuste  in  such  things,  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  become  apprenticed  to  the 
millinery  business.  She  had  a  little  money, 
enough  to  barely  keep  her,  but  at  the  eud  of 
ayoar  she  found  she  hud  discovered  her  forte, 
and  uow  she  earns  a  good  living,  and  has  set 
up  in  business  for  herself.  Give  the  girls  a 
chancel  If  they  are  faithful  in  helping 
mother,  take  their  future  into  consideration; 
put  them  into  a  position  to  be  able  to  refuse  a 
man  if  they  do  not  lovo  him,  and  to  hold  up 
their  heads  in  honest,  womanly  independence" 


ABOUT  BERRIES. 

Berries,  berries  1  Seemingly  every  waste 
place  has  been  supplied  by  nature  with  various 
sorts  of  berry  bushes.  Such  a  crop  of  tho 
wild,  small  fruit,  us  we  have  this  year,  has 
seldom  been  seen  in  Northern  Michigan.  If 
one  has  copied  from  nature,  and  putu  gener¬ 
ous-supply  of  the  most  desirable  of  thesesmali 
fruits  in  one  comer  of  the  garden,  it  is  exceed  ; 


ingly  convenient  to  be  able  to  gather  a  dish 
of  fresh,  ripe  fruit  for  tea  while  the  kettle 
boils.  Good,  light  bread,  swset,  golden  but¬ 
ter,  with  frequent  tastes  of  the  ruby  raspberry, 
or  jetty  Black -caps,  and  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  bowl 
of  milk  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  bis  Cabinet. 

But,  aside  from  the  convenience,  I  do  not 
find  that  there  is  anything  really  gained  in 
cultivating  raspberries,  either  in  flavor,  size 
or  beauty;  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  “tame  ’ 
raspberries  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  some  “  wild”  berries  I  picked  to-day  m 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  by  tin  old  decaying  log 
fence.  These  do  not  burn  up  under  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  tho  sun,  aud  as  the  ground  is 
always  damp  their  size  was  “just  immense,” 
as  our  school  boy  says —every  good  quality  was 
matured.  What  a  variety  of  dishes  one  can 
make  with  the  different  berries— sauce  plain, 
or  seasoned  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  plain 
with  milk  and  bread;  short-cakes,  jelly  cakes, 
pies-  though  at  Forest  Home  we  seldom  make 
the  latter,  preferring  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  l>erries  uncooked,  as  long  as  we  can  obtain 
them  fresh.  When  made  into  jam,  Mrs.  B. 
says  they  should  be  cooked  for  three  hours 
before  adding  sugar.  Then  tho  seeds  will  not 
be  so  hard,  and  the  pulp  seems  much  richer. 
Keep  in  sealed  cans,  and  it  will  not  ferment. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


BRIMSTONE  AS  A  DISINFECTANT  AND  EX¬ 
TERMINATOR  OF  BED  BUGS. 

The  “epidemic  of  cleanliness,”  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  effort  to  prevent  cholera  has  been  called 
by  those  who  have  tho  sanitary  condition  of 
our  great  cities  in  charge,  mentions,  among 
numerous  preventives  of  malarial  poison,  the 
burning  of  brimstone  in  bouses,  and  1  doubt  if 
any  who  hastily  read  tho  various  directions 
for  fumigating  dwellings,  know  half  the 
merits  of  this  agent.  A  distinguished  chemist 
once  said  of  it:  “While  other  disinfectants  act 
fora  time,  so  as  to  seem  to  destroy  bad  odors, 
they  chiefly  cover  them  up,  but  brimstone  kills 
them.”  All  housekeepers  should  know  that  by 
bu ruing  brimstone  in  a  room  infested  with 
bugs,  it  will  kill  them.  Put  charcoal  into 
a  kettle  and  sprinkle  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
brimstone  over  it.  Close  all  windows  and 
doors  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  windows 
can  be  re-opened.  l.  h.  spear. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

PICKLED  CARROTS. 

Wash  and  scrape,  boil  until  tender,  cut  into 
quarters  of  convenient  length,  aud  cover  with 
vinegar.  It  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  carrots 
for  the  table. 


MILK  TOAST. 

A  good  way  to  dispose  of  dry  bread  is  to 
make  it  into  milk  toast,  it  is  very  popular 
with  the  working  men  aud  children,  and  often 
solves  the  problem  that  disturbs  the  cook 
when  she  is  thinking  what  is  to  be  got  for  sup¬ 
per.  Toast  the  broad  a  short,  time  before  it  is 
wanted.  Bet  a  half  pan  of  milk  on  the  stove 
aud  lot  it  get  scald  iug  hot.  Put  iu  a  little  salt, 
spread  the  toasted  slices  with  butter  and  put 
them  into  the  hot  milk,  and  iu  a  very  few 
minutes  remove  to  the  table.  If  the  toast  is 
pot  in  too  soon,  the  bread  will  fall  in  pieces 
and  is  not  so  nice  to  serve.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  milk  for  the  amount  of  bread. 

BREAD  PUDDING. 

A  pudding  may  be  made  of  the  small  pieces 
of  Dread,  if  the  family  taste  does  not  rebel. 
The  bread  should  be  broken  fine,  covered  with 
milk,  ami  sot  <>ti  tho  stove  whore  it  is  not  too 
hot,  until  it  becomes  soft.  Remove  and  stir  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  also  a  pinch  of 
cinnamon,  or  allspice,  and,  if  liked,  a  half 
teacup  of  chopped  raisins,  or  dried  raspber¬ 
ries.  When  cool  euough,  stir  in  an  egg,  well 
b “uteri,  and  bake  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
To  be  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  pud¬ 
ding-sauce.  as  preferred. 

I  knew  a  lady  who  kept  all  the  broken 
pieces  of  broad  in  a  bag,  that  was  hung 
where  they  would  dry  and  not  mold,  and 
she  had  the  material  for  a  pudding  always  at 
hand.  The  price  of  flour  and  cost  of  living 
would  determine  whether  such  economies 
would  pay.  Where  wheat  is  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  home  raised,  there  is  no  waste  in  giv¬ 
ing  broken  pieces  to  the  fowls.  But  it  is  often 
a  convenience,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  look  after 
small  savings.  aunt  rachel. 


QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

Pare,  core,  slice,  and  weigh  tho  fruit,  stew¬ 
ing  the  skins  and  cores  in  a  dish  by  themselves, 
with  water  enough  to  just  cover.  When  the 
parings  are  tender,  t  urn  into  a  cloth  bag,  aud 
squeeze  out  every  drop  of  juice;  put  the 
quinces  into  the  lcettle,  pour  over  the  juice, 
cover,  and  let  cook  slowly,  stirring  and  mash¬ 
ing  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  pieces  have 
become  u  smooth  jiaste.  Now  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  each 


pound  of  the  fruit,  boil  ten  minutes  longer, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
turn  into  jelly-jars  and  tie  down. 

RIPE  TOMATO  PRESERVES. 

Select,  the  yellow  egg  tomato,  pool  and 
weigh  out  seven  pounds,  add  six  pounds  of 
sugar  and  let  stand  over-night.  Drain  off  the 
sirup,  let  boil,  skimming  carefully.  Put  in 
the  tomatoes  and  boil  20  minutes.  Take  out 
the  fruit  with  a  skimmer  aud  put  into  jars, 
boil  the  sirup  until  it  thickens,  adding  the 
juice  of  three  lemons  just  before  you  pour  it 
over  the  fruit.  Seal  or  tie  up.  K.  c.  b. 

SWEET  PICKLED  TOMATOES. 

Select  tho  husk,  or  strawberry  tomato. 
Take  seven  pounds  of  the  fruit,  four  pounds  of 
white  sugar,  a  pint  of  good  eider  vinegar, 
mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves  tied  up  in  a  bag. 
Pick  the  fruit,  an!  put  with  the  sugar  into  a 
preserving  kettle;  heat  to  a  boll,  add  the 
vinegar  and  spice,  boil  five  minutes,  skim  out 
the  fruit  ou  to  plates,  boil  down  the  sirup,  put 
the  fruit  into  glass  jars,  and  pour  over  the 
sirup.  Cover  tightly.  mrs.  c. 

LEMON  MERINGUE  CAKE. 

Ten  eggs,  one  pound  of  fine  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  pound  of  sifted  flour,  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  and  the  rind  of  two.  Beat 
the  yelks  of  all  of  the  eggs  and  tho  whites  of 
seven  separately;  add  the  sugar,  beuting  thin 
the  flour  and  the  juice  and  lemon  peel.  Bake 
as  for  jelly  cake.  To  the  three  beaten  whites 
add  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  powdered  sugar, 
free  from  lumps.  Add  the  juice  and  part  of 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  when  the  cakes  are 
almost  cold,  spread  this  between  the  layers. 
The  icing  for  the  top  should  be  made  stiff  er  by 

adding  more  sugar.  citv  cook. 

- - 

Thf,  Supplement  of  the  R.  N.-Y,,  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  account  (with  original  illustrations) 
of  its  Free  Seed  Distribution  to  subscribers  for 
1S85,  will  be  issued  about  tho  1st  of  November. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


FOREST  TREES. 


BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


ooking  out,  of  the  Rural 
office  this  hot  August  day, 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  trees 
in  the  City  Hal)  Purk  look 
cool  and  inviting  •  the  green 
leaves  look  refreshing,  und  1 
realize  the  beauty  und  value 
of  our  native  trees  more 
than  ever  before.  Our 
country  is  rich  in  its  orna¬ 
mental  and  useful  trees. 
There  are  more  than  300 
varieties  in  the  United 
States,  ranging  iu  size 
from  those  just  above  a 
shrub,  to  the  giants  of  300  feet;  in  value,  noue 
of  them  are  worthless  as  long  as  wood  fires 
are  burned,  and  some,  as  the  pine,  ash,  and 
walnut,  are  of  universal  importance;  while 
from  sap  and  bark,  turpentine,  sugar,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  material  for  tanning  are  obtained. 

The  uses  to  which  lumber  is  put  are  so  many 
that  we  cannot  move  hand  or  foot  in  our 
houses  without  coniiug  in  contact  with  wood 
in  some  form,  and  “wood- tag”  is  an  out-door 
game  the  boys  and  girls  delight  in  The  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits  are  not  to  lie  overlooked  among 
the  virtues  of  our  trees;  the  fragrant  bios 
soms  of  the  locust;  the  large,  showy  catalpa 
aud  yellow-wood  flowers;  the  rich  blooms  of 
the  tulip  tree,  aud  the  clusters  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  are  perhaps  the  most  showy;  but 
there  are  others  worthy  of  as  much  or  more 
admiration.  The  edible  fruits,  though  mostly 
nuts,  have  exceptions  in  the  wild  cherries  and 
plums;  aud  iu  the  mulberries,  haws,  and  paw¬ 
paws,  fruits  of  little  value  compared  with  the 
nuts  from  chestnut,  hickory,  walnut,  butter¬ 
nut,  and  beech. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  forests  are  no 


longer  thought  inexhaustible,  and  the  men 
who  have  lived  in  log  houses,  on  farms  dotted 
with  stumps,  and  inclosed  by  rail  fences,  now 
hear  the  cry  of  warning,  perhaps  are  those  to 
feel  most  the  need  of  warning,  that  our  forests 
are  disappearing  faster  than  young  trees  are 
growing.  Whether  the  destruction  of  the  for¬ 
ests  causes  long  seasons  of  drought  and  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  of  freshets  or  not,  we  cannot 
spare  the  trees,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 
will  do  well  to  begin  now  to  plant  trees,  one  or 
a  dozen  this  year,  a  few  next  year,  and  by  the 
time  their  experience  has  taught  them  the 
best  methods,  they  will  be  ready  to  put  out 
extensive  tracts  of  forest  trees. 

Many  varieties  grow  most  surely  and  easily 
from  seed,  and  when  the  seeds  ripen  this  Fall, 
the  work  can  be  begun  by  gathering  and  put¬ 
ting  away  the  seed  for  spring  sowing;  if  sown 
in  the  Fall,  mice  and  squirrels  are  likely  to 
make  a  dinner,  or  several  dinners,  of  them 
before  Spring,  and  then  the  work  must  be  all 
done  over,  and  a  whole  year  lost  in  waiting  to 
begin  planting.  The  hard-shelled  nuts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dry,  nor  must  they  heat  or 
mold.  To  keep  them  in  good  condition  until 
Spring,  acorns,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  chest¬ 
nuts,  seeds  of  the  hard  maple,  ash,  persimmon, 
and  yellow-wood,  most  lie  kept  moist  A  box 
of  sand  in  the  cellar  will  be  a  suitable  place, 
or  the  larger  seeds  can  be  buried  on  tho  sur 
face  of  the  ground,  and  covered  first  with 
straw  or  sod,  arid  then  with  earth.  Damp 
sand  mixed  with  them  before  covering  will 
help  to  keep  them  from  drying.  In  the 
Spring,  make  clean,  mellow  seed  beds  for 
them,  and  plant  them  where  they  are  to  grow; 
or  sow  the  seeds  iu  rows  and  transplant  the 
trees  when  ono  or  two  years  old,  according  to 
the  variety  aud  size.  Many  trees  can  be 
transplanted  from  the  woods;  this  can  be  done 
in  the  Fall  or  the  Spring.  Tho  little  trees 
should  betaken  up  carefully,  with  as  much  of 
the  root  as  possible,  and  planted  in  a  well 
prepared  soil  the  same  depth  at  which  they 
stood  before.  Tho  trees  will  respond  to  clean 
culture  ns  readily  as  corn,  or  will  show  neglect 
by  a  slow,  stunted  growth ,  if  weeds  and  grass 
are  left  to  grow  ubout  their  roots. 

The  situations  selected  for  these  trees  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  door-yard ;  a  tree  on 
the  boundary  line  between  farms  often  gives 
grateful  shade  to  the  boy  or  man  after  a  hot 
"  round”  in  the  corn  field,  and  furnishes  a  cool 
place  to  leave  tho  water  carried  to  the  field, 
if  there  are  no  convenient  springs.  It  is  a 
pleasuieto  see  the  common  trees  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  woods  growing  about  the  house  and  aloug 
the  highway,  where  they  will,  perhaps,  meet 
a  want  long-felt  of  shade  and  protection;  hut 
trees  that  are  natives  of  other  localities  will 
often  grow  as  well  on  strange  soil,  and  they 
cunuot  full  to  bo  more  Interesting  to  the 
grower.  Some  varieties  of  seed,  as  the  black 
locust,  catalpa,  mulberry  and  black  ash,  will 
not  lose  their  vitality  by  drying,  and  if  not 
natives  in  any  given  place,  they  may  be  read 
ly  obtained  from  dealers;  or  may  be  gathered 
aud  sent  by  friends  living  where  the  trees 
grow. 

Young,  well-growu  t  rees,  can  be  bought  for 
about  50  cents  apiece  of  nurserymen,  aud  they 
will  cost  something  in  additiou  lor  express  or 
freight  charges,  if  the  boys  and  girls  in  a 
neighbornood  send  together,  those  charges 
will  be  leas  for  each  one,  as  a  dozen  trees  will 
bo  sent  about  as  cheaply  as  one.  Perhaps  a 
beginning  would  belter  be  made  with  native 
trees,  and  the  experience  gained  in  their  cul¬ 
ture  will  make  success  with  other  trees  more 
certain.  But  make  a  beginning  of  some  Rind, 
for  trees  are  tho  noblest,  plants  that  man  can 
grow,  and  he  will  see  the  sky  oftener  because 
he  looks  to  tho  top  of  his  trees  to  note  their 
growth. 

«•> 

Professor  Horsionl’s  Kuklng  Powder. 

Adds  to  the  Value  of  Flour. 


The  omiueut  Baron  Liebig,  the  greatest 
chemist  in  the  world,  says:  “It  is  certain  that 
the  nutritive  value  of  Hour  is  increased  ten 
per  ceut.  by  your  Baking  Powder  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  precisely  the  same  at  if  the  fertility  of 
our  wheat  fields  had  been  increased  by  that 
amount.  Whuta  wonderful  resultthn!’  —  Adv. 


Iloraford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 


For  Women  und  <  liildreu. 


Dr  Jos.  Holt.  New  Orleans,  La.,  says:  “I 
have  frequently  found  it  of  excellent  service 
in  eases  of  debility,  Joss  of  appetite,  and  in 
convalescence  Horn  exhaustive  illness,  and 
particularly  of  service  in  treatment  of  women 
and  children  — Adv. 


SEND  FOR  PHAMPHLET 

NASH  &  BR  OTHER  , 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

L:  MILLINGTON, 

H A  R R I  S 6 U R G  ,  PA .  New  Jccsty- 

H AR  ROW! 

delivered  freecn boardat  distributing Depots 

through  out  the  country 

MB.  PAANPHLCT  -TtlLACt  IF  At A  H  U  *  C  ’’ 

Sentjrce  Is  parties  wha  mime  ihir  p^apqr.. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

THE  LARGEST  and  CHOICEST  HERDinthe  UNITED  STATES. 

More  than  1,750  head  Imported  and  Bred  by  this  firm. 

650  Head  now  in  our  staples  ana  t;0  arrive. 


Tho  importations  for  1KS4  consist  of  a  very  extra  lot  of 
yearling  bulls  and  bull  calves,  several  choice  cows  of  noted 
strains,  and  an  unusually  tine  lot  of  yearling  heifers  and 
heifer  calves. 

Every  animal  was  selected  by  a  member  of  tho  firm  in 
person.  All  are  line. 

These  grand  importations,  added  to  our  already  famous 
Lakeside  Herd,  makes  this,  beyond  all  question,  the  Largest 
and  Finest  Herd  of  Holsteius  in  existence. 

AVERAGE  MILK  RECORD  OK  MATURE  COWS, 

15,621  LBS.  1  2-5  OZS. 

During  the  past  year  wo  have  made  complete  yearly  rec¬ 
ords  from  five  (5)  mature  cows,  three  of  which  were  im¬ 
ported  the  Autumn  ocfore,  and  were  not  fully  acclimated. 
But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  entire  lot  aver¬ 
aged  15,621  lbs.  1  2-5  ozs. 

15,608  lbs.  6  3-10  ozs. 

On  April  1st  last,  len  different  cows  iu  our  herd  bad  made 
yearly  records  ranging  from  14.000  to  18.000  with  an  average 
of  15.608  Iba  6  3-10  ozs.  These  included  every  mature  cow  that 
we  bad  owued  long  enough  to  make  a  year’s  record,  except¬ 
ing  one  which  had  been  kept  for  family  use,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  making  a  record. 

Ill  1881  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  14,104  lbs. 
15  ozs..  nod  the  two-year-old  heifers  averaged  9,711  lbs,, 
while  the  entire  herd  averaged  11,270  lbs.  I  oz..  notwith¬ 
standing  a  largo  majority  were  heifers,  and  seven  did  not 
complete  the  year. 

The  following  milk  records  of  10,000  pounds  per  year  and 
over,  have  boon  made  in  this  herd  or  by  animals  imported 
by  us. 

ACHE,  AMOUNT.  T1MB 

Aaegle,  6  years.  IS, 004  lbs.  IS  ozs.  1  year, 

Clothllde,  4  “  17*170  •  3  '•  l  “ 

/Egb>,  6  “  16, *23  "  10  “  l  « 

Netherland  Duchess,  5  *•  16,320  “  7  44  l  “ 

Moily  Hawn,  3  “  16,301  "  6  ••  l  “ 

Aagvie  Robs,  6  “  16.IS6  *•  10  "  1  “ 

Aaggle,  7  “  15,709  “  10  “  1  “ 

Clothllde.  3  “  15,622  *'  2  •*  1  “ 

Netherland  Queen,  4  “  15.614  *•  9  '•  1  “ 


Jannek  Wortel,  5  years. 

Crown  Jewel,  6  “ 

Topaz,  4  “ 

.(Egls, 2d.  4  •• 

Netherland  Princess,  3  “ 

Addle,  3  •* 

•«  <«  «« 

Juniata,  6  “ 

Netherland  Belle,  3  '* 

Netherland  Queen,  2  - 

Aagglo  Beauty.  I  “ 

ffigls.  8  “ 

Duchess  of  Erleslnnd,  5  '* 

Rosa  Bonheur,  2  *• 

Jannek  7  •< 

Netherland  Princess,  1  “ 

Pride  of  Beemslyr,  l  “ 

Netherland  Dowager,  9  '• 

Nellson,  7  “ 

Orlana,  3  “ 

Careno,  2  “ 

Duchess  of  Friesland,  3  “ 

Carlotta,  3  •* 

ffigls,  9  “ 

Carueo  3  “ 

Netherland  llaroness,  6  years. 
Imogenta,  2  •' 

Matron.  2  “ 

fl5gls,2d,  3  •• 

Porcelelntje,  6  “ 

Cameo,  4  " 

NetherlandBaroness2d,2  '* 
Parthenla,  4  •* 

Addle  2  “ 

Carlotta,  4  “ 

Netherland  Queen  2d,  3  “ 

finesse  i  " 

Iola,  2  “ 

Ethel.  2  •* 

Netherland  Queen,  5  “ 


15,542  lbs. 
14,724  “ 
14,630  •• 
11,596  ** 
14,101  “ 
14,013  " 
16  .190  " 
13,830  '• 
13,649  " 
13,571  “ 
13,571  “ 
13,193  " 
13,454  " 

13,4  n  “ 

13,015  “ 
12,789  •* 
12,759  “ 
12,734  “ 
12,371  “ 
12,300  " 
12,115  •« 
12.0(7  *• 
11.8411  " 
11,486  “ 
11,473  •* 
11.249  lbs. 
10,925  “ 
10,908  '* 
10,497  " 

10  893  •* 
10,937  " 

10  825  u 
10,732  “ 
10,600  " 
10,509  " 
10,471  “ 
10,364  " 
10,294  “ 
10,262  " 
10,016  " 


14  months. 

1  year, 
t  year. 

345  days, 
l  year. 

8  inoc,  15  days. 
I  year. 

1  “ 

1  *• 

1  “ 

349  days. 

1  year. 

307  days. 

1  year. 

1  - 
1  *• 

1  “ 

8  months. 

1  year. 

10  months. 

330  days. 

I  year. 

9  inos..  1«  days. 
322  days. 

10  months. 

I  year. 

9  niOS.,  10  days. 

I  year 

10  tnos.  19  days. 

1 1  months. 

332  days. 

1  year, 

1  " 

7  mo#  ,  18 days. 


ACIK. 

6  years. 
4  *' 


BUTTER  RECORDS. 

Not  alone  by  their  superior  milking  qualities  do  tho  Hoi- 
steins  command  the  •attention  of  Dairymen  and  Cattle  Fan¬ 
ciers,  bat  by  their  increasing  prominence  ns  a  bull, nr  breed 
as  well.  Acknowledged  the  best  butter  and  cheese  producers, 
with  many  strong  points  as  beef  cattle,  and  their  rapid 
strides  towards  the  front  as  butter  producers,  they  stand 
wholly  on  their  merits,  "The  Grandest  Dairy  Cattle  of  the 
Age.” 


During  the  past  two  yours  wo  have  tested  a  few  of  our 
cows  and  young  heifers  for  butter,  with  a  very  gratifying 
result.  Most  of  tho  heifers  dropped  their  calves  soou  after 
coming  out  of  quarantine  and  before  they  were  acclimated. 
Netherland  Queen  In  Doe.  1B«2,  20  lbs.  In  1  week. 

“  '*  **  •*  39  lbs.  8  ozs.  In  2  weeks. 

Jannek.  7 years  old,  19  is  •*  1  week. 

“  In  10  consecutive  days,  28  “  6  “ 

Crown  Jewel,  fi  years  old,  19  "  9  •*  1 

■ffigls,  9  •*  18  “  2  »  1  “ 

Netherland  Baroness,  6  years  old,  17  “5  “1  '* 

Netherland  Duchess,  5  “  14  "  12  “  1 

Netherland  Princess  4  “  17  “  11  “  1  “ 

JEgln  2d,  4  “  15  “8  "1  “ 

Topaz,  4  "  IS  *•  3V*  *'  t  “ 

Netherland  Belle,  3  •'  16  “7  "1  “ 

Netherland  Princess,  3  “  14  “  11V*  “  1  “ 

Isadora,  3  “  13  “  13  "  1  •* 

Frolicsome,  8  “  13  “  “  1  “ 

Meadow  Lily,  3  “  12  “  10  "  1  “ 

Clothllde,  3  •<  12  “  3V<  '•  1 

Carlotta,  3  “  12  “1  “1  “ 

Cameo,  3  “  II  “  8  “  1  “ 

Netherland  Princess,  2  “  14  "  4  “  1  “ 

Orlana,  2  “  13  “  3V*  1 

LUla,  2  "  11  "  KlLte  “  1  “ 

Isadora,  23  mo.  old,  10  “  I3V$  *•  1  “ 

Netheriand  Countess,  2  years  old.  10  “  I  “  1  “ 

Daisy  Dale,  22  mo.  old,  9  “8  "1  " 

Careno  3  years  old,  9  “  7  “  t  *■ 

Meadow  Maid,  23  mo.  old,  *  “  446  “  1  “ 

Amazon,  2  years  old,  9  “  5Vz  “  1  “ 

(,’atal  pa  2d.  2  "  8  ••  III*  *■  1  “ 

Marjorie  Daw,  23  mo.  old,  8  '*  134*  11  I  “ 

We  will  eoudenwe  the  above  reeord-i  us  follows:  Nine  cows  four 
years  old  and  over,  averaged  17  lbs  3J6  ozs.  Light  three  year-old 
nelfers,  Including  all  lint  two  In  the  herd  averaged  '3  lbs  4**  ozs. 
Eleven  heifers  two  years  and  younger,  averaged  over  lu  lbs.  8  ozs. 
All  tho  above  tests  lint  two  were  made  on  winter  feed. 

A  few  or  t’lpso  heifer*  were  tested  for  four  or  clghl  days,  hut  for 
tho  sake  of  uniformity  wo  give  tho  exact  rate  per  week 
Aaggle  wan  twitted,  nnn  churning  of  four  days  the  first  season  In 
this  country,  four  months  after  calving,  and  made  2  lbs.  8qj  oz*.  In  a 
day,-il7lbs,  lliyozs.  per  week  ) 

All  parties  interested  in  lino  stock,  aro  respectfully  invited 
to  visit  us  and  inspect  our  herd.  No  one  can  afford  to  buy 
Holstein*  without  first  seeing  this  herd,  or  corresponding 
with  us. 
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.A-ll  Correspondence  promptly  answered.  Cataloejn.es  on  application. 

Mention  Fair  Number  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

L.AKLES  IDE  STOCK.  FARM 


LRM, 

SYRACUSE,  .v.  v. 


OK  CREAMERY 

■  I  »■  line  the  liiracMt  cooling 


line  the  InracNt  cooling 
surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material, 
taken  less  labor  In 

t operating  It,  and 

GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Inn  •  glass  the  whole 
eptb  of  can  that  shows 
ulelde  the  condition 
f  the  milk  without 
LMchlngtheCreamnrr, 
nd  can  see  the  ensu- 
tie  the  whole  letayffi 
In  drawing  o  IT,  It 
Kxlsr.  aft  l.'renm 
between  mllklnnr. 
For  circular  address 

CD  6ol«  Manafsct’r, 

II I  Cn  SYRirUSF  II  T. 


COOLEY  CABINET  CREAMER 


R'W^m'W  '  'WW>  au  1*.  —  The  Gold  Madal  at  Tho  Gold  Modal  at 

jjt  i  1  | '  1  g.  '  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY.  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

II  ™  Purls,  Franco,  1S7D,  Parte,  Franco,  188'4. 

After  weeks  of  Competitive  Teste  with  the  leading 
fjggg '  IBM  r  jj  Milk  Sotting  apparatus  of  the  World. 

- |  In  Daily  use  in  Over  31,000  Dairies  and  Factories, 

CABINET  STYLE  They  raise  the  most-  (.'ream  and  make  the  best  Butter. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  of  competitors  to 
break  the  record  of  the  COOLEY  CREAMERS,  they 
have  never  been  beaten  by  any  rnilh  setting  appara¬ 
tus  or  separators  in  any  public  tests. 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 


CRYSTAL  CREAMER. 

LATENT  1  BKSTI 

oIush  Cana,  f 'aft  iron  Wuter 
TrnkH.  Fat*  at  Ice  Box,  requires 
111  Mo  If  any  Ice  no  rust,  no  eorro 
ding.  IJwd  by  host  dairymen. 
I -urge  or  Huinll  dairies,  any  size. 
Write  f'  r  circulars  and  special 
offer  to  first  purchaser  to  Intro 
tltice,  at  once. 

C.  L.  KMEELAHD  ,  Krunkllu.N.Y 


elevator. 


THE 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 


Han  I  mpro venieots  ovei 


F.ohv  to  clean,  easy  to  oimrate. 
Will  not  wear  out;  oovercastings 
will  not  break,  fiend  forci  reular. 

^  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

Hole  iiianufactu/er, 

9*  HVHAL’lJHK,  N.l, 


First  Frenuum  at  International  Fair,  New  York.  Silver  Medal  at  Western  New  York  Fairs,  1882  and  1883. 

The  most  Popular  (  burn  on  the  Market.  Because  It  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no  other  Churu 
works  so  easy.  Because  It  makes  the  best-grained  butter.  Because  It  Is  the.  easiest  cleaned.  It  has  no  floats  or  paddles  Inside.  Is  always 
right  side  up- never  empties  the  cream  onto  the  floor.  Also  the  Eureka  Bultur  Worker,  the  Nesbitt  Butter  Primer,  tboCooley 
Improved  Butter  Currier,  and  a  full  Jlne  of  Butter-making  Utenulli*  for  DairleH  and  Factories.  Heud  fc»r  I  lluNtruted  Circular* 


EVAPORATOR! 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO 


U  U  (T*  ■  ■  For  making  Apple  Jelly. 

Norzhutn,  l>lnpie  Svrup 
and  Hugnr.  Circulars  sent  free. 


WHITEHAGK,  BORDIHES  CO.,  Tecumsey,  Micb 


EARLESS 


.  ■ ' 
!  u  — --  .  As&f&Sr’"9  *1  fi  i 


cn!y  -"U'Mr-  d.iX  e-e»c|  ,,n  .want  on  both  llorK-nower  »n.l  T7.r«SOT  on9  Clo«ncr.»i  the  Cl  liUIim.i  Frlthition :  wu 
awirded  the  iwd  'l  l  Cold  Medal6  riven  by  the  New  York  M»t.  Agneullnral  Poeplv  on  f hir«-|K.wer,  „<,•]  Tbrvdiera  ;  and  i« 
tlie  On  ly  Tbrc&b^r  itiected  from  thu  vart  Dumber  built  iu  the  (Trilled  States,  for  Illustration  and  description  in  "Appleton’s  Cyclopedia 
of  Applied  Mechanics,”  recently  published,  thus  adopting  it  u  the  standard  machine  of  this  country.  Buy  the  best.  11  ,s 
Cheaueet  tLe  Catalogue  MDt  free.  Addreis,  111. MUD  llIKUtU.  CubleskUl,  Bcbobub)  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAI  R  Y  GOODS., 


Wo  make  from  the  best  material  Superior  Articles 
of  Dairy  Goods,  that  are  models  of  strength  and  si rn pilot 
ty.  UwiuecUouwl  |jroef  given  of  their  durability.  Sole  munii 

facturem  of  Purl  in’  Improved  Factory  Cliam,  Alnson’s 
Power  Butler  Worker,  Lever  Worker,  Curtin’  Sqnnn 
Pox  <,l,,,r'b  UecluiiMiilur  Miuru,  C'reuui  Vum.llou  Power, etc 
One  homily  Cburn  ni  wholesale  vrkere  we  Imve  no 
nueni.”  All  gOb'L  wamuitcd  exactly  as  represented.  T\\rO  1201,1) 

'^‘''ded  for  superiority 

CORNISH,  CTjRTIS  &  GREENE,  Eort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


BURRILL  &  WHITMAN,  M*!? » 

I  nventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
most  Huccessfullv,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Centrifugal  machine  for  separating  cream  from  milk. 


THE  HALLADAY 


SI*  R1JYGF1FLD 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUCKEYE  BUCKEYE  I 

WROUGHT  IRON  FORCE  PUMPS. 

Panelled  Rail  Fenca  ER  BU3KEYE  ^ 


THE  advantages  ok  large  breeds 

OF  SWINE. 


As  used  for 

Shelling  and 

Kiev  ating 
Corn,  Grind¬ 
ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay, 
Saw  i  n  g 
Wood, I'll  mp- 
i  n  g  Water, 
etc. 


IRON  TURBINE 

WIND 


A  CONTRAST  WITn  THE  SMALLER. 


COL.  K.  D.  CURTIS, 


Like  Prof.  Sanborn,  I  have  changed  my 
opinion  regarding  the  comparative  value  of 
the  small  and  large  breeds  of  hogs.  I  have 
bred  all  sorts  of  pigs— of  the  different  breeds 
and  cross  breeds — and  I  cannot  consistently 
recommend  the  small  breeds  as  the  most  prof¬ 
itable.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  small 
breeds  Lave  no  merits,  or  ure  not  nice  little 
things  for  those  who  fancy  them.  What  I 
mean  is  that  there  is  less  money  in  them  for 
the  average  farmer  than  in  the  larger  breeds. 
It  is  just  as  much  trouble  to  bother  with  pigs 
born  little,  and  always  little,  as  with  larger 
ones,  I  have  Duroc-Jorsey  pigs  born  in  April, 
which  ure  as  large  now  as  some  of  a  small 
white  breed  born  last  Autumn.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  red  ones  have  eaten  more  in  the 
same  time;  but  this  does  not  begin  to  offset 
the  difference  In  the  ent  ire  cost  and  labor  in 
getting  the  same  weight.  The  pigs  of  the 
larger  breeds  are  generally  t  wice  the  size  of 
the  smaller,  whenliorn,  ThUglves  them  such 
a  start  that  the  small  ones  can  never  overtake 
them.  They  begin  life  with  larger  stomachs, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  a  greater  capacity 
for  eating,  digesting  uud  assimilating  food; 
they  are  machines  of  greater  power,  und,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  are  capable  of  greater  re¬ 
sults.  Now,  when  a  year  old,  it  will  take  at, 
least,  t  wo  of  the  small  ones  to  make  the  weight 
of  one  of  the  larger,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  ns  they  average,  it  would  take  a  part  of  a 
third.  There  are  at  least  two  lives  to  be  kept 
going,  two  sets  of  legs,  and  other  organs  to  be 
grown  and  supported,  uud  it  is  manifest  to  me 
that  this  double  set  of  machinery  takes  more 
fuel,  or  food,  than  one.  This  is  not  all  the 
difference,  the  power  of  digestion  und  assim 
ilation  in  the  larger  pig  is  so  much  greater, 
that  it  will  growr  on  food  which  the  smaller 
one  would  reject,  or  of  which  at  least  it  would 
not,  eat  enough  to  thrive.  A  strong  appetite 
and  ability  ty  consume  food  go  together,  and 
one  is  the  natural  sequence  of  the  other.  This 
may  be  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  1  can  win¬ 
ter  a  Duroc-Jersey  and  keep  it  in  good  con. 
ditlon  on  bright  clover  hay.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  other  large  breeds. 

N«  one  seems  to  question  the  statement  that 
“animals  when  young  take  on  flesh  faster 
than  when  older.”  I  am  not  disposed  to 
accept  this  us  a  sweeping  fact,  and  1  have 
been  charged  with  being  25  years  behind 
the  age,  for  arguing  against  the  stuffing 
notion  with  pigs.  “Early  maturity,”  is 
the  cry.  “The  sooner  matured,  the  more 
profit,”  is  one  of  the  trite  sayings.  What 
is  maturity?  With  the  stuffers  it  means 
a  condition  so  fat  that  the  animal  must  oe 
slaughtered;  with  me  it  means  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  age  and  growth,  that  It  Is  profitable 
to  kill,  and  the  flesh  is  in  a  healthful  and  good 
condition  to  oat,.  This  “  early  maturity”  talk 
implies  that  it  is  a  special  virtue  of  little 
b'eods,  whereas  it  cun  only  mean  that  they 
reach  the  full  limitof  growth  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  larger  ones.  Hogs  are  rarely  kept 
until  full  grown;  hence  there  is  no  particular 
merit  in  the  claim.  The  question  of  profit  de¬ 
pends  not  so  much  on  how  fat  a  pig  may  be 
when  killed,  or  how  heavy,  but  on  its  actual 
cost,  on  w  hich  a  balance  is  now  to  be  struck.  A 
pig  of  a  small  breed  may  dress  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  one  of  a  larger  breed  the  same; 
the  difference,  then,  is  only  in  the  cost  and 
quality  of  the  two  carcasses.  Both  of  these 
differences,  in  my  judgment,  should  be 
reckoned  in  favor  of  the  larger  breeds,  lie- 
cause  it  would  not  be  so  fat,  and  bctieo  would 
bo  more  palatable,  and  it  could  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  cheaper  feiud. of  food,  and  hence 
cost  less.  This  is  not  a  fair  example  for  the 
large  breed.  Two  pigs  should  be  killed  at  the 
same  age — say  nine  mouths— when  it  will  be 


V  FORCE 

»  FU3VIF 

Works  easy  nnd  j 
throws (i  constant  ' 
stream.  Ha*  Pro- 
.celaln  lined  anil 
Brass  cylinders. 
I*  thi*  cheapest 
and  best  Force 
P n m |)  In  the 
world  for  deep  or 
Shallow  wells . 

JS'rrsr  Vrtesea 
in  Winter. 

Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

Also  Ma  ii  u  I'acturc r 


iron  rosaiHE 


q  Strong  and  Durable. 

dliiy  Will  not  SWELL, 
T]r  WARP  or  RAT- 
TLE  in  the  wind, 

™  THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  for  111  iiMtrnted  Circulars 
and  I'iJcc  I.imIm. 


Suitable  for  Private  Residences,  Parks, 
Court  Houses,  Cemeteries,  or  Public 
Ground*.  Made  either  plain  or  orna¬ 
mental. 


THE  BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWER 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REEL  AND  LAWN  SPRINKLER. 


Send  for  Catalogue  Illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mill*,  l*u itq*.  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horee  power*.  Jacks,  Ac. 

Give  and  location  of  your  well ;  quantity  ot  water 

wanted.  Slate  a  I  no  what  machinery  you  wi«h  to  operate,  and 
» ill  qor.ie  you  a  .pedal  price  for  the  entire  outfit,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Reliable  Agent*  wanted  in  all  uuateigned  countie*. 

(].  8.  Wiud  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


A  NEW 

DEPARTURE 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

^r-x  WINDMILL. 


Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Mill  over  ALL  OTHERS 

we  mention 


This  la  the  best  working  •  ml  the 
most  powerful  wind  Kn 
By  glue  In  the  world,  because 
of  Urtft,  tin*  superior  ex- 
■^T  collrure  of  Its  self  rcgulat- 
BCJm  Ing  meehatilsnifand  M-rvmd, 
Hie  belter  form  und  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  sail*.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support  this 
claim  arc  tfori  h  in  our  Descrip¬ 
tive  <  atalopuc  Second  Edition— 
1-Csl,  for  which  apply  to 


LEVERS,  WEIGHTS,  PULLEYS 
CHAINS  OR  WIRES 


Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  revolving  the  Pump  Rod 

Adjusted  by  I  In  a  heavy 

rump  Rod  to  LaO  vK  I  lOwIT  gale  if  desired. 

HAN  A  BRAKE  which  prevents  wheel  from  running  when  out  of 
the  wind. 

A  perfect  SELF  GOVERNOR  and  very  simple,  having  but  one 
joint. 

THE  ONLY  MILL  using  an  automatic  stop,  which  enables  the 
wheel  to  run  at  a  more  UNIFORM  SPEED  in  heavy  winds. 


Fair  haven  -  Jlns« 

Mention  this  paper. 


WITH  REGULARITY. 

The  Salt  Roller  is  cotitin- 
aay  uaily  before  the  Animal;  lasts 

VA  three  month*;  for  use  out  of 

|W  \wm  ^  doors  as  well  as  in. 

L  jR°v^a  lira  Salting  with  our  Uo  lcr  is 
certainly  the  cheapest  and 
IT  If  Fd\[  most  satisfactory. 

A  .  /.JLk  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


Enables  us  to  produce  absolutely  the  best  Wind  Mill  in  market, 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted.  Agents  wanted. 

SEND  FOR  CATAIiOGrUE. 


STOVER  MF  G  GO 


(76  &  178  S.  Clinton  St., 

CHICACO,  ILL 


Ask  your  llenler  for  the  Suit  Roller . 


The  Perkins  Wind-Mill 


The  principles  of  a  Turbine 
Water  Wheel  developed  In 
«t  Wind  Meter. 

The  only  W  tnd  Mill  perfect 
ly  adapted  to  the  Farmer's 
use.  \ve  on*  permitted  to 
make  t  be  follow-lngex  tract  < 
from  the  letter  oi  an  Oldn 
fnrujer- 

" North  Pii'oevillk.  Lo¬ 
rain  <  0,0..  Feb  2ft,  1SK4. 

W.  A.  W iiKia.ru,  Worcester, 
Mjls*.  lsar  sir-  After  cx 
amlniiig  a  large  number  of 
dllti  rent  wind  mills.  1  dc 
elded  on  the  Hercules,  und 
bought  a  10- foot  wheel, pine 
ing  It  tushie  the  cupola  of 
jnj  barn,  where  it  works 
like  a  charm,  with  no  fears 
Of  It  being  wrecked  so  long 
astbc  horn  stand*.  It  run* 
tn  n  very  light  breeze.  It 


Our  No.  1  Plantation  Saw  Mill  Is  designed  to  be  run 
by  s,  10  or  11  horse  power  Agricultural  Engines 
With  this  power  from. 


of  lumber  can  tic  out  in  a  day.  A  product  25  to 50  per 
cent,  greater  than  can  be  cut  with  any  reciprocating 
Saw  mill  with  the  same  power.  The  mills  ore  com¬ 
plete  except  saw,  and  will  tie  put  on  the  ears  in 
Cincinnati  for  the  low  price  of  s.'itn,  and  warranted 
in  every  particular.  Saw  Mills  of  all  sizes.  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  &e. 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  free. 


It  has  been  fn  constant  use  for  15  years,  with  a  ree- 
or  i  eijnaled  tiy  none.  WARRANTED  not  to  blow 
down  unless  the  tower  goes  with  it.  or  against  any 
wind  that  does  nor  disable  substantial  farm  builu- 
iugs;  to  be  perfect:  to  outlast  and  do  better  w\,rk 
than  any  other  mill  made 

Responsible  n.ent*  wanted  on  nil  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory  both  In  the  United  s- tab-sand  Canada, 

Sena  for  Storm  oceue  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 

Ferkins  Wind-Mill  and  ilx  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers.  Mishawaka,  I  ml. 


story;  drives  a  12  'nch  1-reecn 
burr  mill,  n  power  corn  shelter, 
besides  pumping  all  water  for 
my  stock.  I  -as  grinding  corn 
to-day,  the  grinder  making  ti"’*1 
revolution*  t»-r  mJnntc,  when  a 
man  came  in,  and  a'  ter  looking 
at  the  meal,  naked  it  It  was  bolt¬ 
ed,  us  It  was  ground  so  line.  It 
Is  the  nicest  thing  1  «.*c r  saw.’ 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  Hostlaxper.” 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed 
to  all  who  inclose  stamp. 

Address, 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

John  and  Water  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  0. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

evp*  Over  I'j.Wti  In  actual  use.  Victorious 

MX _  at  all  fairs.  Found  In  every  state 

tvV  'e««v.'*(  and  Territory  of  the  U.  8.  It  is  a 
iTTtt;  <“  'L./T  section  wheel  has  been  made  by  u* 

VxPvY  J  for  ten  years;  In  al  that  time  not 

*rj»  once  bljwtt  down  without  tower 

breaking  -a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  We  leave  It  to  the  i-uhlD-  to 
Msaffe*  determine’  their  merit.-.  Mills  sent  mi 

an  davs’  trial.  Best  Fred  Mill*.  Corn  ,Miellcrs.&e.,&e. 
Catalogue  tree.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  1-FED 


HERCULES  WIND 

ENGINE  CO., 


ra  JUST  PFRUSin®. 

F*\  COTTACES;  or, 

f  -  Ki|  liffitfillSSW 

/  V  /  --  Vi~-\  Ing.  Containing  21 

/  an  Yfc-  \  plal  i  s  Of  IN  Stages  cost- 

fm S\  'ill  jig  \  mgD  i  1  S,,'Hit,  i'.\  •»*» 

/  *  V  \  Ba3  with  - -jggertlona  rc- 

f, — -TSSfiffiasar- - -«» _ I  ganling  e-sthuatlng, 

fc  a  Xh  B  " as?T  <“Catl-  n  sc-1  l-lwn  ing 

I  Ii  YJM  ipj '  B  *  “5  1  ct  buildings.  sanitary 

B  ■ -»- 1 _ I  arretigomfnts.  etc.  1 

sej.1  u-itp-g. - X  8vo.  vot  handsoint-ly 

-1—  —  -  honridln  cl'-ih,  mallwl 

on  receipt  of  ft*  Wit.  T.tOAslutk,  Tufa.,  C  -«.rn„  X.i, 


Worcester,  .Hass, 


Mention  this  paper. 


ON  SHEEP 
ON  CATTLE 


Is  the  best  made  and  most  perfect 
self  regal  ’lng  Wind  Mill  In  the 
market.  Also 

Responsible  *jp 

Agents  m 

Wanted i>- every  OorsTE  J 

is  the  United  States.  -  /y 

Address  the  _  fj 

PHELPS  &  BIOELOW 
WtST>  Mill  Co., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


t  cry  Cheap. ^EJ 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP! 


IMPROVED 


LEFFEL’S 1 

ipnw  wind, r - 

!5Hi!  ENGINE  LEFFEL 


The  lightest,  strong-^ _ iS, 

est  and  easiest  regu  - - ” 

lated  WIND  KMirVF.  in  the 
world.  Bend  for  Circulars  to  the 

SPRINjFIKLD  flACniKE  CO.  J'priiigfitld.O, 

All  Working  Uarta  maulp  of  Sfftlieable  Iron. 


8Rtisfaetory  references  given,  f  r  BlutnteS 
Book  address,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


selves.  “Rustler"  is  already  au  accepted  term, 
aud  is  applied  to  meu  as  well  as  animals,  aud 
is  sufficiently  significative  to  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  term.  The  origin  is,  no  doubt,  “wrestler.” 


THE  L'VE  STOCK  EMPORIUM  OF  THE  WORLD 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN 


The  usual  annual  scare  about  Texan  fever 
is  appearing,  and,  as  usual,  a  great  pother  is 
being  made  about  it.  This  disease  was  speci¬ 
ally  omitted  from  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industries  bill,  because  while  the 
Western  stockmen  did  not  want  the  Eastern 
cattle  brought  iuto  their  domain,  they  did  not 
relish  auy  embargo  being  placed  upon  their 
Eastern  traffic.  No  doubt  this  Texan  fever 
does  more  damage  than  all  other  contagious 
cattle  diseases,  and  all  the  damage  is  done  to 
the  native  cattle.  Owners  of  stock  upon  farms 
need  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  Teinn 
cattle  brought  uear  them,  because  native  cat¬ 
tle  pasturing  after  the  Texans,  or  passing 
after  them  upon  roads,  or  through  stockyards, 
or  in  cattle  cars,  are  in  danger  of  taking  the 
disease.  At  present,  no  means  of  exemption 
from  the  contagion  are  known.  The  only 
safety  is  to  avoid  contact  with  Texan  cattle 
either  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  the  use  of 
pastures,  cars,  or  roads,  upou  which  the 
Texans  have  been. 


”  VOUNU 

IdfCLLIMOYOM.** 


Clydesdale,  Percherou-Normans,  and  Knglish-Sliire  Drall  Horses  . 
Troltiiia^-Bred  Roadsters,  Imported  French  Coachers,  Cleve¬ 
land  Bays  and  Shetland  Ponies;  Holstein  and  Devon  Cattle. 

'  NO  OVBR-FEO.  PAMPERED  OR  WORN  III  T  STOCK. 

Our  collection  of  Draft  Hornet  now  embraces  all  the  leading  breeds  iu  this  class,  affording 
each  customer  uu  unusual  opportunity  for  comparing  merits,  aud  selecting  such  as  pleases 
him  best,  or  such  as  he  thinks  I >esf,  suited  to  his  section  or  purpose;  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  if 
he  desires  to  fit  out  a  stable  with  representative  animals  from  different  breeds,  ho  can  bo 
suited  at  Shadeland  with  the  best  of  each. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  stock,  we  will  sav  that,  wherever  horses 
that  were  imported  by  or  bre«l  at  this  establishment,  whether  CUydendslos,  Peielierou- 
Nonnann  or  Ivugllsh-Dralt,  were  exhibited  both  at  State  and  Local  Fairs,  they  vveie 
eitner  victorious  or  compared  favorably  with  those  from  all  other  establishments  with 
which  they  came  in  competition. 

Our  collection  of  Trottlng-brod  Knad.ter*  includes  a  largo  number  ot  very  promis¬ 
ing  youngsters,  of  the  richest  amt  most,  desirable  trotting  blood,  of  large  size  and  perfect 
conformation,  combining  style,  elegance,  endurance  and  speed. 

We  believe  that  more  horses  bred  at  this  establishment  have  made  records  the  past 
season  below  3.JJ0  than  have  been  made  by  horses  bred  and  raised  at  any  other  one 

establishment  in  America.  „  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,,  , 

Our  Cmiclien  are  of  good  color,  large  size,  finely  formed  and  have  good  action,  and 
are  well  calculated  to  produce  horses  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  demand  aud  so  few 
offeml  for  snip* 

Our  Shetland*  are  direct  from  the  Shetland  Islands,  ami  are  the  liuest  and  choicest 
t0  '  Our  "herd  of  llolMtclii  Cattle  is  large  and  fine,  and  stands  unrivalled  in  individual 


rDERMADOR 


GOOD  FOR  MAN 


Inflammation  of  all  kinds.  Diphtheria,  Wounds, 
Brule*  a, Burn*.  .Sprains,  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 
Swelling  of  tig-  i  .lands,  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes, 
Broken  Breast,  Krost  Bites,  Chilblains,  Piles,  Bee 
Stings  and  all  sores. 


The  gradual  improvement  of  our  common 
stock  by  the  use  of  the  pure  breeds  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  apparent.  The  Western  pastures  al¬ 
ready  show  it  in  the  conspicuous  marks  of  the 
various  races,  the  red  aud  roan  and  spotted 
Short-horned  cattle;  the  white  faced  Here- 
fords  aud  the  black  or  black  patched  polled 
stock,  all  show  the  marks  of  the  new  blood. 
This  improvement  must  go  on  with  far  more 
rapidity  in  the  future,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  tha  scraggy,  loug-legged, 
long-borned,  agile  Texan  and  Coloradoau. 
will  be  seen  no  more  upon  the  plains,  the 
trails,  the  roads,  or  in  the  stockyards. 


GOOD  1  011  BEAST 


Fresh  Wounds,  Gulls,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Crooked 
HitI,  Ringbone,  Poll  Evil,  Wind  (lulls.  Spavins, 
Sweeney  .Founder,  l^imrness.Stvnd  Cracks,  scratches, 
or  Grease, Mange,  Horse  Distempers,  etc,,  etc. 

Cares  Garget,  Sore  Teats  and  Bags. 

AND  AJ.t.  SoHKK  AND  SWKl.t.tXOK  IS  COWB  AND  OXEN. 

For  more  extended  remarks  and  for  u  lurcc  n  umber 
of  testUmmial*  voluntarily  sent  to  us  by  the  persona 
whose  stguoturcH  are  ntUu-bed,  we  refer  yon  to  our 
Circular  Pamphlet  around  each  bottle. 

We  would  sav  to  livery  Stable  Keepers  make  It  a 
point  never  lone  without  this  great  remedy.  It  la  a 
cheup,  efTIclrnt,  and  KURK  medicine.  With  this  "  Der- 
n-iailor,"  there  Is  no  such  word  ns  "  *a  IL.”  It  never 
blisters,  but  cools,  Price  OS  and  !W  cent*.  Sold  by  ull 
druggists.  I).  UANSO.1l.  SON  A  CO.,  _ 

It  11  Halo.  Si .  Y. 


This  fact  has  a  great  significance  for  the 
Eastern  stock  feeder,  who  will  bo  hampered 
by  the  more  costly  grazing  aud  feeding  of  his 
beeves,  and  who  will  lose  the  advantage  he 
has  gained  by  the  better  quality  of  his  stoek. 
If  he  does  not  lioop  on  improving,  by  taking 
every  advantage  that  his  locality,  and  the 
use  of  fodder  crops  aud  rich  feeding  stuffs 
which  be  can  grow  or  procure,  affords,  he  will 
find  the  competition  irksome.  But  with  these 
helps,  aud  the  better  farming  which  grows  out 
of  them,  he  can  well  afford  to  look  upon  the 
improved  'Western  cattle  with  satisfaction. 


The  Art  of  Clover  Hulling  Revolutionized 


There  is  another  view  to  take  of  this  matter, 
Iri  course  of  time,  the  farmer  can  look  to  the 
Western  grazier  for  a  stock  of  thin  cattle, 
which  can  be  profitably  fattened  upon  farms. 
Already  English  farmers  art*  looking  to  Mon¬ 
tana  for  their  stock  of  feeders,  and  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  transport  them  over  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  Railroad  for  shipment  to  English 
ports.  This  will  be  a  grand  result  for  the 
English  farmers,  who  will  then  be  relieved 
from  tbe  riskH  of  importing  the  worst  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease*  Into  their  country.  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  is  brought  into  England  by  Dutch 
and  German  cattle,  and  the  great  plague 
“rinderpest”  has  been  introduced  by  cattle 
from  the  Baltic  region.  With  the  disuse  of 
these  cattle  and  the  substitution  of  our  West¬ 
ern  stock,  these  fearful  and  costly  pests  may 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Aud  no  doubt  this 
change  will  be  brought  about  in  course  of 
time,  and  a  profitable  business  will  be  built  up 
through  it.  The  outlook  of  our  stock  inter¬ 
ests  is  full  of  promise,  not  only  for  the  Western 
graziers  but  for  Eastern  feeders;  for  every 
bead  that  is  sent  out  of  the  country  In  the  way 
indicated,  leaves  a  place  in  the  Eustern  mar¬ 
kets  for  one  farm-fed  beast.  It.  is  exceedingly 
important  that  this  subject  should  lie  brought 
to  the  attention  of  farmers,  that  they  may 
prepare  for  tbe  inevitable  change  and  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  It. 


TIUIIII  CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM 

FREDERICKSBURG.  VIRGINIA 


Besides  being  the  mot  perfect  and  rapid  clover 
thresher,  butler  aud  cleaner  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
HD  the  ONLY  iiuuihlne  made  Ihul  cleans  the  seed 
ready  for  market  n*  threshed,  which  Is  accomplished 
by  our 

“NEW”  RE  CLEANING  ATTACHMENT. 

The  MONITOR  JUNIOR  Is  the  latest  production  of 
MR.  .IOIIN  <*.  BIRDKKIaL. 
the  well-know  a  and  original  inventor  of  combined 
clover  machines  and  u<  built,  under  his  personal 
supervision,  wtrteh alone  HaKiiiirant.ce  of  it*  superi¬ 
ority,  durability,  workruaushl  ami  ilnHh. 

<  >  v  i :  it  3,000 

of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  two 
season*  t  ■  the  nest  tbre*hermen  nf  the  country,  who 
all  proclaim  thelrnid'Hy  to  do  more  work  In  u  given 
length  of  time,  do  It  belter,  anil  please  the  farmer 
more,  than  any  other  tbrmhermcu  can  do  with  other 
makes  of  hollers.  Wrl  e  fur  our  IB* l  Catalogue, 
sent  free.  Address 

RIRDHKI.I*  MASlK’fi  <  «.. 

South  Rend,  Ind  .U.S.  A. 


or  M.  B.  ROWE 


JKItSKY  «KI».  vOLARD-rilllM, 
Ftiaftlrr  Will! r«  Herkthlra  A  York. 
%hlrr  H*.,  ill  tint  own,  lutkwnM 
it m tl  Oxford  Mown  ShtM'pnml  !diml>« 
'Srotrh  I  nil#?  hhp|*hvrti  Hog*,  mid 
Kmiry  Foullrj.  Hr  rid  fi#r  CMaIbriig 
VV.ATLKK  III'  fU*KK  A  CO.PfciU.Pft 


THE  WILLIAMS 


REGISTEREDSWINE 


■>  r/M»r'<u.*li-i>ri-«l  <  Whiter*.  l*o« 

Plutiil-CIllnun,  A  Import*!  It.-rLnlilrr  K 
Kivu  willi  every  Animal  •Old.  hUoun.  bra  I  thy 

urlty  gimruntccd.  f<pnd  M*mp  for  tt*w  0«t«* 
11*  \V arrl nirton.  Hok  62  i,  W cot-  Cheater*  P » 


True  podli 

Block  only.  I 

i  -  /• 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES 

DEVON  CATTLE, 

BERKSHIRE  and  SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 

KUltlSKY  BROS.,  Wtwtfluld,  N.  Y. 


CLOVEROALE  HERD  OF  JERSEY  BULLS 


Duke  of  Cloverdale,  RT.H,  only  son  or  Princess 
MMtl  (but  ter  record  in  February,  HSi,  1  week,  /  lb  10 
oz  .off.  testa,  by  floldcmar.atfl.  Prince  of  01o«  .-rdiile, 
H'K),  soli  of  Imported  Brown  Bess,  1KW2  <  •  '*  •  r.  S. 
Jersey  Tlfrrl  Hook',  dam  of  Sir  Geo/go  £11,  P.  S  J.  II. 
B.,  by  Lord  Bacon,  LOI.  Fur  terms  of  service,  and 
bull  catvea  Out  of  good  cows,  apply  to  JOHN  I*. 
IIL'TCd  lN**ON,  Georgetown, Burlington  Co.,  N..I. 


Highest  prize  awarded  those  machines  at  this 
New  York  hUitte  Aifrleulturul  Society's  latest  trial, 
over  n  large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trlul  giveu. 
For  full  paw  lew  Inn.  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.JOHNS  VI LLE,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  N.  Y. 


SHORT  HORN  Young  Bull*  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  Sale,  by  K.  II.  A  i.I.KN,  Clint  hum, 
#1  orri*  Cq.,  New  Jersey. 


It  is  curious  how  our  language  becomes  en¬ 
riched  by  new  words,  at  first  slang  terms,  but 
owing  to  a  peculiar  fitness  and  use  for 
them,  soon  becoming  grafted  on  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  admitted  iuto  good  society.  Thus 
there  are  some  new  words  which  have  sprung 
out  of  the  new  conditions  of  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  as  “rustle”  and  “rustlers;”  “dogas”  aud 
“pilgrims,"  For  an  animal,  “rustle”  is  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate  aud 
locality:  and  a  “rustler”  is  a  lieast  which  can 
successfully  seek  shelter  fiuin  the  storms 
and  find  feed  and  water  for  itself  during  the 
worst  of  the  winter  season.  "Dogas”  are  the 
cattle  that  are  brought  iu  from  the  East,  and 
are  the  “tender  feet”  among  quadrupeds. 
“Pilgrims”  is  another  name  for  them.  These 
cattle  are  new  to  the  business,  and  have  not 
the  instinct  to  spread  out  over  the  rauge  to 
find  t  eed  or  seek  a  sheltered  spot  under  a  bluff 
when  the  storms  howl;  but  bunch  together, 
set  their  taih  to  the  storm,  aud  perish,  while 
the  range  cattle  are  taking  good  care  of  them- 


For  Families  In rge iiud mnu II  Uiilries,  Fac. 
toricu,  the  eienin  gittUori  eg  system  j  l;»r  Ho¬ 
lds,  Restunruuia.  Board, ng  -cuool*  am 
like  Institutions.  A tliipDol  Inr  Hummer 
YYluter  Bullying,  I  sed  with  or  without  lee. 

SIZES  FOR  ONE  TO  FIFTY  COWS. 

STODDARD  CHURN. 

BEST  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET 

Made  of  white  oak.  No  float*  or  dashers  inside 
I  Cover  removed  In  an  Instant,  anil  has  best  fasten*- 
■made  Nile-  sizes  f  r  dairy  aud  factory,  with  o 
without  pulley*-  One  <  reamery  and  churn  at  whole 


FOUTZ’S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS 

4;Jk — — 


FOUTZ 


FOUTZ 


FOUTZ 


MQS£UY  t  STOOGAW 

MtS«  _ 
pmiiTNfV.** 


No  Hem**  will  iliti  of  Colic,  Bots  or  Lcxo  Fa¬ 
x'  kk.  If  Fouu's  Powder*  arc  u*ed  In  time. 

Foutz'S  Powdcjw  will  cure  end  prevent  lloo  <  hole  p.  a. 
Foutz's  Powders  will  prevent  GaPK»  is  Fowls. 
Foiii/.  h  Powder®  will  Increase  tlic  quantity  of  milk 
and  cream  twenty  per  cent.,  and  iimkc  the  butter  firm 
luid  sweet. 

Font/.*  Powders  will  cure  or  prevent  aliTicet.  kvekv 
IUkcas*  to  which  Horse*  and  (  nttle  nr<-  nabJecL 
Foltz's  PowneBS  will  ojv>  saTISFAci  ioh. 
hold  everywhere. 

&AVXD  E,  F0T7TZ,  Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE.  Up, 


Butter  Workers,  Rutter  Pnekngos, 
Butler  Prints.  Bog  Powers,  Factory 
ami  Hairy  Supplies. 

Agent*  wanted,  Head  for  Circulars 


MORE'S  PYRAMIDAL  STRAINER. 

The  moKi  PER  F EOT  W 1 1* K  ST  R  M  N  - 

EK  ever  '.fferf.il  to  Dairymen  Clean* 
Milk  perfectly  anti  rapidly.  I'ori  not  Clog, 
Adapted  to  nil  use*  for  which  a  Milk  Strain 
er  is  required.  Has  finer  strainer  cloth 
than  can  bo  u»ed  with  any  other  Strain*  r. 


1 

■■ 

DUAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 


Will  be  announced  early  in  November.  All  are  invited  to  send  for 


copies 

which  will  be  sent  without  charge,  and  to  distribute  them  among  their  friends 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

The  incorrigible  Rose  Bug  is  killed  by  pure 
pyrethrum  powdar,  if  blown  upon  it  through 
bellows.  See  R.  N.  Y.  of  June  28th,  page  415. 

If  you  like  yellow  flowers  borne  in  tho  ut¬ 
most  profusion  in  August,  and  a  compact, 
very  hardy  shrub,  try  Hypericum  Kalmia 
num.  A  single  sjwcimen  at  tho  R.urnl  Grounds 
has  bloomed  and  thriven  through  11  years 
without  care  of  any  kind,  except  to  remove 
weeds  and  grass  from  tho  little  circle  of  soil 
about  it.  The  leaves  are  nearly  evergreen.. . . 

One  of  the  prettiest  standard  shrubs  we 
know  of,  is  tho  Forsy  thia,  or  Golden  BelL  The 
foliage  resembles  at  a  distance  the  Oleander. 
It  is  easily  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  ia  a 
beautiful  miniature  tree  when  laden,  in  early 

Spring,  with  its  golden  flowers . 

*  W k  receive  many  letters  like  tho  following 
from  a  friend  in  Indiana  Co.,  Utah: — “I  have 
been  following  the  Ruhal’s  directions  in  cul¬ 
tivating  my  corn,  and  with  most  excellent 
results.  Every  ouo  that  has  seen  mine  pro¬ 
nounces  it  the  best  in  all  the  neighborhood; 
which  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  level 
culture.’  It  is  surely  tho  method  for  dry 

weather,  or  short  seasons  ” . 

We  venture  to  predict  that  tho  Amateur 
will  prove  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  of 
the  lately-introduced  strawberries.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  good . . . . 

Wk  shall  sacrifice  a  part  of  our  Kitta tinny 
Blackberries  in  favor  of  tho  Rnyder.  The 
quality  is  as  good.  The  canes  are  more  fruitful 
and  far  more  hardy.  In  fact,  the  Snyder  is, 
all  things  considered,  THE  blackberry ........ 

If  you  want  a  largo  raspberry  that  com¬ 
bines  a  pleasant  acidity  with  tho  true  rasp¬ 
berry  flavor,  try  Shaffer’s  Colossal.  If  you 
want  tho  earliest  red  raspberry,  try  tho  Han- 
sell  or  Crimson  Beauty.  They  are  of  fair 
size,  fair  quality,  and  fairly  prolific.  Later 
we  have  tho  Marlboro,  a  large  red,  variety  of 
good  quality,  hardy  and  prolific.  Later  still, 
the  (  uUibert  is  the  best  red,  introduced  seve¬ 
ral  years  ago  through  our  Freo  Hoed  and  Plant 
Distributions.  The  Superb  is  a  large  l>erry, 
and  it  bears  abundantly  for  a  long  time;  but 
the  fruit  is  sour  and  mealy. . . 


Janesville  Machine  Co 


FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills  and 

Seeders. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


The  Crown  Mowers  and  Reap- 
LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL  ers  having:  gone  through  an¬ 
other  season  with  unparalleled 
umS  success,  are  offered  to  the  trade 
for  1885,  in  full  confidence  that 
rD  .  they  will  meet  every  require- 
ment. 

The  number  manufactured 
will  be  largely  increased,  and 
while  we  shall  endeavor  to  fill 
all  the  orders  of  our  customers, 
MS  yet  the  prospective  demand  is 
TV  |  such  that  to  avoid  disappoint- 
jgl  ment  it  is  desirable  that  orders 


PRAIRIE  CITY  SEEDER. 

Position  force  feed,  scroll  cut  off.  fnsurlnir  a  eon- 
Umususow of  RTIln,  aetmrnto ford  gauge  Indicating 
Amount,  sown,  force  feed-grass  seeding  attachment, 
continuous  Iron  axle,  adjustable  slip  tooth,  made  ln 
all  sixes.  Extra  Wtdn  Seeders  for  large  farms  made 
to  order. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  under  all 
Proper  Conditions. 


and  applications  for  agencies 
should  be  sent  in  early. 

Tho  Implements  of  our  manufacture  are 
made  of  the  best  materials,  put  together 
honestly,  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike 
manner. 


THE  CROWN  REAPER, 


Wrought  Iron  Connecting  Frame,  Enclosed  Gear¬ 
ing.  Booking  Finger-bar,  well  made,  finely  finished, 
strong  and  durable. 


t-$?~  Send  for  Circulars.  Address 


JANESVILLE  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

ItT  .1.  GLASS,  Manager.  SAMUEL  ('  roil 


WHITMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 

MIND  PLUNGER  PERPETUU  Nil  PRESS 


Tlie  Record  of  ibe  Palm. 

Tho  superiority  of  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  over  all  others 
made,  is  again  demonstrated  by  its  record  at 
the  Autumnal  Fairs.  The  tost  of  practical 
use  is  what  tells  the  story,  and  the  great  value 
of  the  premiums  given  by  the  Agricultural 
Fairs,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  judges  in  these 
cases  are  regular  farmers,  who  know  what 
their  needs  are  and  what  will  supply  them. 
Wells,  Richard  ton  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter 
Color,  which  has  taken  first  premium  at  all 
fairs  where  exhibited,  is  put  up  in  a  vegetable 
oil  so  prepared  that  it  cannot  become  rancid, 
a  most  important  property,  tho  lack  of  which 
is  fatal  to  so  many  of  the  Buttor-Colors 
offered  for  sale,  it  does  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk;  it  imparts  a  bright,  natural  color  which 
is  unut-tained  by  others;  and  being  the  strong¬ 
est  is  th9  cheapest  Color  in  tho  market. — Adv. 


SEELEY,  DODGE,  WHITMAN  AND  KELLY  PATENTS 


CORN  SHELLER 


The  best  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 
Made.  It  will  malcn  30  per  cent, 
more  elder  than  anv  other. 
PERFECTLY  ADJUSTABLE 

Three  Cilar.es. 


All  sizes  for  Hand  and  Horse 
or  Stoani  Power 


The  first  number  in  November,  or  there¬ 
abouts ,  will  be  the  largest  edition  ever  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  Rural  N  kw- Yorker.  It  will 
given  full  account  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion. 


Monarch  and  Young 
America 


HAND  SHELLER 


The  largest  line  of  Flrst-cias. 
Corn  Shelters  made  In 
America. 


Only  Mills  made  with  Cast 
(biNt-Steel  t.iiudciN. 

Warranted  Superior  to  anv 
In  use  for  nd  purposes.  It  will 
grind  faster,  run  easier,  and 
wear  longer.  Sausiaction 
guaranteed. 


New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  t  hour  from  N.  Y.  on  Pa.  It.  R. 
Tear  hegitui  U  Tiimlnation  for  (UtmfsslOnSl  Sent.  1H.  ’84) 

SI.OAN  PRIZES  poll  KRSTd  L  VS-ILA  L 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS)  Im  SIUO 
<*100  CASH),  Ud,  S.MO  Mil  CASH,. 
Eighteen  Prole»*ni-n,  no  Tumr*,  Classical 
course  (ml  und  thorough.  Additions  to  Scientific 
AinwratiiH.  Ample  pruvtMion  for  elective  work  in 
Pnyaiea  *tt<l  Cht  mintrv  tinrlnx  Junior  ami  Spnlor 
year*.  Fprni’li  nml  (•erinim  Text-book*  da  Uy 
umcmI  In  iliMinry  utitl  Science 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  to  Promote 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

A  practical  Scientific  School  of  high  grade.  Two 
courses* or  four  years  each.  Engineering  and  Me¬ 
chanics"  and  "Agriculture  and  Chemistry  .’' 

Thorough  work  with  counts  tit  fieyi  practice  In  En 
glneerlDg  and  Surveying.  Careful  laboratory  work 
ln  Chemistry,  with  full  apparatus  for  each  student. 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  GO., 

THE  LARGEST  GENERAL  IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WEST. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ST.  LOUIS  FEED  CUTTER 

Seven  Sizes.  Also 

LEVER  U  TTERS. 


Warranted  Superior  to 
other. 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  rOB 
SPBAHNO  PBtUT  TBEE3. 

Can  be  applied  to  any-  service 
that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  eau 
be  used  for.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lock  Box  461, 

Lockporr,  N.  Y. 


$5.  ./  Bonanza.  $3. 

DON'T  let  your  Tmit  2«*.  but  get  tbe 

"DODGE  ECONOMY  DSIEE" 

for  a  song.  Capacity  ,  ' 

50  to  joo  Bu.  Apples  t3B£ujTT 
a  Day.  Write  inane-  C 
diateiv  for.  circulars.  fryT)  1  L 

Dodge  Economy  Drier  Cc.  |  I  |  rr 
■Normal,  Illinois.  — “ — U _ '  1  *' — 


LIQUID  GLUE 


UNEQUALLED  For  CEMENTINC 

wooft,  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  Ac- 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON,  1833. 
L  »ed  by  Mason  A  H»uilin  Organ  *  Plano  Co., Pullman 
Palace  Car  Co  .  Ac.  Mfd  only  by  die  RUSSIA 
CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS  SOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  Sample  Tin  C»n»  eent  by  Mail,  25c. 
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LIVE  STOCK  INTERESTS  AND  FAIRS. 

JONATHAN  PERIAM. 

The  question  of  the  proper  management  of 
fairs,  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  to  exhibi¬ 
tors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  most 
money  at  the  gates  by  an  exhibition  that  will 
attract  the  greatest  attendance  of  the  public 
at  large,  is  a  problem  that  is  yearly  discussed 
with  more  end  more  attention  in  our  Boards 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  other  bodies,  who 
manage  our  yearly  exhibitions  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  Whether  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  iu  the  speed  rings  (racing)  are  of  good  or 
bad  influence,  it  is  certain  that  the  fairs 
which  admit  these,  are  peeuniarially 
more  successful  than  those  from  which  racing 
is  debarred.  Local  fairs,  district  fairs,  und 
State  fairs,  with  few  exceptions,  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  both  ends  meet,  one  year  with 
another,  without  these  speed  rings,  and  the 
intelligent  issue  of  the  question  seems  now  to 
have  settled  down  to  this:  how  to  manage 
these  trials  of  speed,  aud  divest  them  of  the 
betting,  gambling,  and  other  immoral  prac¬ 
tices  that  inevitably  cluster  about  the  racing 
track.  These  have  never  yet  been  eliminated, 
probably  never  will.  For  instance,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  has 
rather  steadfastly  abstained  from  speed  rings 
at  its  fairs,  has  again  offered  for  the  nest 
fair  a  largo  sum  for  this  purpose.  The  mana¬ 
gers  will  undoubtedly  make  money  by  it.  But 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  a  department  of 
the  State  Government  should  foster  that  kind 
of  exhibitions.  At  the  last  fair  there  were 
speed  rings  every  day.  It  paid;  in  other 
words,  it  drew  a  crowd,  and  very  orderly  they 
wore.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  crowds  of 
people  would  have  attended  daily  without 
this  feature. 

Personally,  I  have  always  opposed  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  fairs,  for  one  important  reason:  Chil¬ 
dren  here  get  their  first  idea  of  horse- racing, 
with  its  accompanying  betting  and  other 
fraudulent  and  degrading  practices  always 
present,  Another  reason:  It,  is  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  agricultural  interests;  yet 
to  bo  successful  from  a  money  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  n  marked  feature  Of  tbo  fair.  There 
are  other  minor  reasons.  Nevertheless,  of  late 
years  my  feelings  of  opposition  ha  ve  been  modi¬ 
fied.  There  are  fast  and  fine  horses  enough  now 
owned  in  all  largo  cities,  so  that,  mere  speed 
is  open  to  the  daily  view  of  all  who  visit  the 
parks,  boulevards,  or  other  places  whore  fast 
driving  is  admissible.  Speed  at  our  fairs 
really  means  trotting.  Running  races  are  so 
small  a  part  of  the  show  that  they  might  well 
be  left  out  entirely,  and  few  would  notice  the 
onmslno.  The  trotting  horse  ia,  as  a  rule,  a 
horse  not  only  able  to  sustain  u  high  speed  for 
long  distance®,  but  he  is  a  work  horse  as  well 
—thul.  is,  his  muscular  development  is  such, 
and  Ins  weight  sufficient,  to  make  him  a  good 
road  horse.  There  aru  now  lurgo  sums  of 
money  invested  iu  the  breeding  of  tbess 
horse®,  and  hence  they  are  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  an  important  integer  in  the 
agrictlltui  ai  productions  of  the  country.  The 
child  whose  parents  persistently  refuse  to  let 
him  see  a  race,  usually  sees  one  the  very  first 
opportunity.  It  is  probably  better  to  take 
the  true  ground— that  speeding  horses  is  not 
necessarily  improper.  It  is  dishonesty,  when 
practiced,  and  association  with  disreputable 
persons  that,  must  lie  avoided.  The  child  who 
is  educated  to  abhor  betting  and  all  dishon¬ 
est  practices,  because  they  are  wrong,  will  not 
be  hurt  by  seeing  exhibitions  of  speed  at 
fairs  The  fair  that,  permits  open  betting, 
pool  boxes,  the  sweat  cloth,  and  other  gamb¬ 
ling  devices  should  be  avoided  by  all  respec¬ 
table  people. 

The  exhibition  of  live  stock  at  fairs  and  the 
premiums  therefor,  are  ostensibly  for  the 
same  purpose  as  are  premiums  in  any  other  or 
the  ^departments.  The  object  of  both  is  to 
induce  the  breeders  to  show  animals  in  fami¬ 
lies  and  in  competition,  aud  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  largo  number  of  individuals.  All 
contribute  to  the  integrity  of  the  show,  and 
the  winning  individual  gets  sufficient  in  prizes 
to  pay  a  part,  often  all,  sometimes  more  than 
all,  the  eoet  of  exhibiting.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  stock  rings,  Tlio  awarding 
of  premiums  at  fail’s  is  among  the  most  oner¬ 
ous  of  the  duties  that  must  be  performed.  The 
chief  difficulty  the  managers  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  is  the  non-attendance  of  committeemen. 
The  principal  trouble  is  in  the  matterof  stock. 
No  person  is  capable  of  making  even  a  measur¬ 
ably  true  award,  unless  he  is  an  expert.  He 
must  be  either  a  breeder  himself,  or  else  must 
have  given  special  study  to  the  work.  As  a 
rule,  a  person  who  Las  made  aniruuts  a  careful 
and  critical  study,  without  being  himself  a 
breeder,  is  the  most  competent  judge.  Such 
are  scarcely  to  be  found.  Hence  the  running, 
to  and  fro,  of  the  superintendents  und  assist¬ 
ants,  to  gather  up  ‘'somebody,'1  That  some¬ 
body  is  as  apt  to  know  nothing,  as  something, 
of  what  he  is  selected  to  do.  As  to  whether 
the  system  of  awarding  by  ballot  or  by  con¬ 
sultation  is  the  proper  one,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  iu  the  case  of  an  expert  committee, 
the  ballot  is  proper.  Iu  the  case  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  as  generally  organized,  it  has  no  merit 
whatever.  The  idea  that  it  is  a  check  to 
fraud,  is  the  merest,  nonsense.  A  dishonest 
committee  will  easily  find  means  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  Aa  honest  man  needs  no 
safeguard.  In  a  ring  of  animals  there  are 
always  some  points  upon  which  there  are 
doubts,  even  among  the  best  judges.  There 
may  t>e  compensations  seen  by  the  better 
judge  that  the  less  expert  may  not  see.  The 
natural  instinct  of  humanity  is  toward  hon¬ 
esty,  and  so  long  as  stock  must  be  judged  by 
inexpert  judges,  judging  by  ballot  amounts  to 
mere  guessing.  It  has  even  come  to  be  a  by¬ 
word,  that  the  ribbon  is  the  guess  of  the 
committee. 
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Hero  nro  n  few  speci  mens  of  remarks  that 
reach  u_s  not  infrequently.  “What is  thechar- 
acter  of  John  Drown,  of  Philadelphia?  Please 
answer  in  the  Eye-opener  in  next  11URAL.” 
“James  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  arrant 
frauds;  please  show  the  rascals  up  in  next 
week's  Eye  opener.”  “I  ordered  a  flower  pot 
from  Robin  soil  &  Co.,  of  CliicaKO,  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  haven't  got  it  jet;  they  must  be 
frauds,  and  deserve  a  place  in  the  next  Eye- 
opener.”  “Will  monoohlorodibromoparadin- 
ifcobcnzol  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it?  Please 
answer  by  mail,  <  r  in  next  E.i  e-ojiener.”  “Is 
the  C'ulverwell  Medical  Company  of  Ban  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  fraud?”  “Is  the  Jones  Electric  appa¬ 
ratus  good  for  a  sole  bark?”  “Why  hasn't  the 
Rural,  in  the  Eye-opener,  given  fits  to  Smith, 
Brown  &  Co,,  whoso  evidently  fraudulent 
advertisement  I  sent  you  week  before  last?” 

We  are  quite  anxious  to  make  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  real  use  to  our  friends  in  the  way  of 
protecting  their  pockets  from  t  he  multitude  of 
disbouest  hands  that  are  constantly  trying  to 
get  Into  them.  We  believe,  however,  that  we 
can  do  this  more  effectually  by  exposing  the 
devices  of  the  various  classes  of  humbugs  and 
swindlers  that  seek  to  beguile  them,  than  by 
giving  opinions  about  individual  cases.  Any 
one  who  reads  the  above  specimen  “inqui¬ 
ries,”  will  readily  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  sat¬ 
isfy  our  friends  without  domg  injustice  to 
ourselves  or  others.  Boston  rejoices  in  the 
possession  of  several  firms  known  as  “James 
(Smith  &  Co. which  of  t  hese  does  our  corre¬ 
spondent  refer  to?  Even  if  the  address  is 
given,  that  helps  us  but  little,  asiu  most  cases 
we  seek  information  in  the  first,  place  through 
the  books  of  the  “Merchantde  Agencies,” 
and  in  these,  while  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  mentioned,  tho  street  is  not.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is,  however,  that  if  the  “James  (Smith  & 
Co  ”  inquired  about  is  u  fraud,  bis  name  will 
not  occur  at  all  in  tho  “agency  books,”  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  him  by  u  per¬ 
sonal  visit  to  the  Hub.  There  are  in  this  city 
a  number  of  swindling  “James  (Smith  &  Co  s;” 
but  it  i»  almost  impossible  to  find  them,  even 
when  one  has  their  advertised  addresses. 
They  are  generally  mushroom  affairs  that  hire 
a  little  back  office  or  desk  room  for  which 
they  “pay  us  they  go.”  They  seldom  visit 
their  dens  unless  for  their  mail,  uml  even  if  a 
visitor  catches  one  of  them  in, the  si  i  |  >pery  rogue 
{>assos  himself  off  us  a  clerk  who  is  densely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  business  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
conducted  in  the  place.  W  o  have  spout  a  good 
deal  of  time  investigating  such  rascals  here, 
and  knowing  wadi  the  difficulty  of  the  search, 
how  can  we  ask  n  friend  in  Boston  to  under¬ 
take  a  similar  job  with  such  meagre  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  usually  furnished  to  us?  If  from  this 
scant  information,  we  arrive  at  tho  conclu¬ 
sion  that  J  S.  &.  Co.  are  honest  men,  and  say 
so,  we  may  l»e  doiug  injustice  to  our  inquirer 
by  inducing  him  to  deal  with  a  swindling  cou- 
cern;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  stigmatize  J. 
S.  &  Co.  as  a  fraudulent  firm,  wo  may  be  do¬ 
ing  injustice  to  an  honest  house  that  may  sue 
us  for  libel.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  full  iu- 
1  urination  as  to  the  nature  of  Llie  business  and 
the  address  of  the  party  inquired  a  bout  should 
bo  sent  us.  Even  then  it  will  take  consider 
rnble  time  to  investigate.  There  is  a  close 
family  resemblance  between  various  forms  of 
rascality,  and  from  our  description  of  one, 
ethers  in  the  same  line  should  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized. 

The  Standard  Machine  Company,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  has  very  tricky  agents  whom  it 
ought  to  restrain  or  discharge,  if  it  does  not 
want  to  be  considered  a  fraud.  We  have 
several  complaintsof  theswindling  operations 
of  these  fellows.  Tho  swindle  they  practice 
is  an  old  one— so  old,  indeed,  that  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  it  should  be  successful  at  this  late  day. 
They  offer  to  make  their  intended  dupe  an 
agent  for  their  combined  sheller  and  griuder, 
promising  to  send  a  specimen,  which  he  is  to 
show  to  his  neighbors,  and  pay  for,  only  when 
it  has  been  sold.  Then,  after  much  sweet 
talk,  tho  glib-tougned  rascal  produces  a  postal 
card,  and  says,  “Please  sign  your  name  here, 
and  I  will  fill  out  the  blank  with  a  statement 
of  your  responsibility,  so  that  the  Company 
may  know  lvow  good  un  agent  you  will  be.” 
Of  course,  the  words  he  uses  vary;  but  the 
substance  of  them  is  always  tbe  same.  The 
innocent  granger  signs  the  card,  or  slip  of 
paper,  and  the  agent  fills  iu  an  order  for  a 
machine  costing  1140.  The  machine  comes, 
and  soon  after  the  bull  dozing  collector  calls, 
and  insists  on  payment  of  the  bill. 

The  “Havana  method”  of  preserving  eggs, 
a  recipe  for  which  is  offered  for  sale  by  circu¬ 
lars  sent  through  the  mail,  has  no  special  mer¬ 
its.  Eggs  cau  be  kept  by  it,  of  course,  but  not 
better  than  by  the  old  lime  and  salt  pickle. 
Bain,  the  Ohio  poultry  swindler,  is  trying  to 
cheat  the  public  with  this  “recipe.” 
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SNOWBALL' 


FANCY  WORK 

Ikgaias’  Manual  of  Fancy  Work,  Anc  Kdition;  a  Book 
of  Instructions  and  Patterns  for  Artistic  Needle 
Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  etc.,  Price . :u 

. iv 

Book  of  WcnurrBD  cnmOttUsh  Pattkrns . av. 

Mack a me  Lac*  and  Rick- Rack  Book . iv. 

New  Book  of  PaKMKIi  Lack  Pattkhns.,, . 2-c. 

Book  of  Crock ‘.T  iujtl  Kxrmcn  Lack  Patterns _ :*)<• 

5  COLORED  CroeaStUcA  PATTERNS . 2m,-. 

8  Tidy  Patterns . . . 

6  Point  Rlssk  Patterns- . 10e. 

Retail  price  ot  all  these  Books  and  Patterns,  #1.96. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.—  Allot  these  Books  and  Patterns 

for  $1.00  and  three  2-cent  stamps.  Circulars  Free. 

Address  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


*'OH  I  A-PiXj  PLA-WTINGr. 

__  __  __  __  Tlir  largest  assortment  in  tho  ,  untry 
BJ  of  the  best  Oil 1  And  New  i-'rnil  fttttl 

I  ■  %  O  Ori’.iment»l  Trees.  S’  -  1  >s.  I-  . 

Hedge  I  hints.  Crape  V  ines, Small  I  ruits,  eta.  Al.riclguil  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  tree, 

r>  e~\.  p  p  A  Superb  Collection.  Carefully  cmplied 

IX  Cl  o  •  Catalogue  dc  riding  test  OM  and  ,\n. 

varieties  mailed  free. 

__  m  -  _  __  New  111  ur-tinted  Catalogue,  contain* 

E3  III  K3  Ing  lists  otthc  choicest Tiulhr..  at  low. 

D  La  LJ  O  cst  prii .cs,  now  ready  and  mailed  free. 


We  now  offer  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circular  giving  lull 
description  and  price,  together  with  a  In-mdsouie  colored  plate, 
and  Ain'  Catalogue  ot  Small  h  i tills,  free.  Address. 

EU.WANUKII  A  lIAIittV. 

p, III n l  Hope  Nurseries.  Iloehestr-r,  S.  Y. 

Mention  tills  paper. _ 


A  cross  between  the  Diehl  ami  Bed  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  hitt  ing  the  stiff  straw’  and  compact 
(mads  of  tho  former,  with  the  beard  and  blue 
st  raw  and  the  superior  flouring  mmlities  of  tho 
latter.  Endorsed  by  leading  millers.  Itemark- 
ably  hnnly.  Stands  at  least  one-third  thicker 
on  tho  ground  than  any  other  wheat.  For 
sample  and  price  address  the  originator, 

W.  P.  ANDRUS,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Also  orlglnnlor  nnd  introducer  of  the 


To  prevent  and  cure  nil  “Skill  lllsetist-s,”  and  to 
Bocure  a  white,  vo ft  and  lieuutilul  Complexion 


PAINESVILLE,  O. 

Offer  the  lH’.ST  nnd  CHEAPEST  BULKS, 
JJOSKS.YVINTKU-HMHI  HIM-  PLANTS 
FIJI  IT  TREKS,  UKAPF  VINKS,  and  oil 
Siimll  Fruit  N.  Give  them  your  tuldroei- on  n  pos¬ 
tal ,  uml  they  w ill  hen d  you  tlielr  i-ii.»,ugiu-  I-'IJFL, 


Dakota  Red  Potato 


LOOMINGTON^'eLIS 
NURSERY  C0.)Eiv^ 

BLOOMINGTON, 

■  d  l-'niil  AOnuuijeiiinlTr«e»>.t  iiltiloimeior 
I  all  of  IHM  now  i-eiuU  nnd  tiiulled  on  appli¬ 
cation.  GOO  AC’ICES.  iff  GrueutiouMc* 


Bold  by  Druggists.  Onecake  will  be  aentoti  receipt  of 
2 5  (ViiIh,  to  auv  addn  ah,  pout  puid. 

wm.  0REYD0PPEL,KVv„;rs;:."T-;in.'nn.s!:;: 

n  c  O  stid  moat  aoiuumU-a)  l.mindry  Soap 
□  CL  O  |  for  washing.  ally  Merino.  Woolens 

am!  Under-garments  Irh.inn  j> erfe-t  anti  '-ny.  »m»« 

r,*:i  oreydoppel’S  borax  soap  i 

Bold  by  all  wholesale  Khe-n-  and  fln-t  rltuw  retailers. 
BEESON’S  MEDICINAL  CARBOLIC  SOAP  (IHalnfectant). 
BEESON  S  MEbICINAL  TAR  SOAP  (Great  Healer). 


COR  CAI  C  8110  Cheap  Farm*  In  \V.  Virginia, 
run  uHLta  Farming  lands  $5  to  $’<>  per  acre. 
Coal.  Timber  and  Gruzina  (onus  $2  to  $10  i»er  acre. 
For  circulars,  giving  location,  price,  etc.,  address 

lirislor  A  lien  vner,  Guckni.nuon,  \V.  Vu, 


Cl  (  (  k  n  mouth  nnd  expenses.  Men  wanted  to  sell 
Ot'  ’  Nursery  Mtock.  Addrere,  with  reference. 
O.  H,  PATTY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  &  RELIABLE 


150  Delaware  Fruit  nnd  Grain 
Farms i  heap.  Catalogues  Free. 
A.  I\  GHli  F1TH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


FARMS 


1840.  FOB  JSS4. 

SHAVING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 


Thirty  Venn*’  ninei-iimou  In  the  business,  enables 
me  to  oner  t  he  U  q  rro  1 2  h  1 0  Flmi/Df£i  Fiolrf  <vPPfte 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 


For  pill'll  v  .  vit  ill  it  v  and  Kiipi'rlorouahtj  they  can¬ 
not  be  excel  led  especially  for  those  who  appreciate  a 
chtiiuw stock  nt  Seeds,  A  t  rial  is  request  ed,  and  they  will 
recommend  tlieinselves  Siml  h‘s  Seed  I  it  I  a  log  HO 
with  sulec.l  I  isln  i  it  V egotabU,  Flower  A  Field  Beeits  and 
Bulbs  also  hilpleumnt*  and  Garden  Reyuisites  rnsiied 
t,  dl  applicant-,  i-'flkl  Sv  M  H,  SMTTH.  Seedsman 

Ws‘4&“iii,TS5-ttaRT.,PHILADELPHIA. 


foil  sale 

T  O  C  I.  ONE  AN  K  H  T  A  T  E. 

The  well  known  aud  valuable  Farm  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Lvtaleof  the  lab.-  M.  1*.  WORTHY,  situ¬ 
ated  at A  Ll.KN’H  HILL,  Ontario  Co  N.Y  .  Is  offered 
for  Sale,  Said  Farm  eontaln.i  atiout  ton  Acre*  of  llr>t 
class  Land.  Most  of  the  Farm  lies  to  the  East  and 
South,  aud  ns  good  wheal  or  grass  producing  land  as 
can  lie  found  In  the  State,  luvrcc Dwelling  House, 
six  large  Barns, all  In  good  condition  (one  new-SaxHL 
with  ba-cnu-nl;  Carriage  Ifouse,  Shoos, etc.  Is  well 
watered.  Store,  Pmtyffloti.  School,  Blacksmith  and 
Wagon  maker  only1  few  rod*  away. 

It  is  In  good  SliajK*  to  be  ill*  hied  Into  three  farms, 
viz.,  ,0u  Acres,  with  targe  Barn  atio  a  good  Well  and 
Fruit.  I'M  Acres,  with  House,  large  Barn,  and  Hheep- 
sI  led.  And  one  of  about  2wi  Acres,  wiih  the  Main 

Buildings. 

'I  he  said  Farm  will  be  sold  in  one  body,  or  will  be 
divide  1  «*  above,  aud  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  Information,  lmiulre  of 

IHAKION  1*.  \\  OUT II  \  .  A d uilnisrrntor, 

l  u  n  ii  ii  du  ig  it  a ,  A.  v  . 

Or  F.  I).  WHEELER,  Itenl  Male  Agcucv. 

(linn udiii gun,  N.  \  . 

Do  not  want  to  exchange  or  trade  tor  other  pro¬ 
perty. 


GENUINE  A 

YANKEE  SOAP 

>/t?ntjY<2r/kr*<3  dl 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILLIAMS d  JinOTTTEBS 

OHnUDltlND  APOrUKCAKtHS. 
SgTopwTtiLLcctULUjrJfclU,  llir.r  $igXiMur»wia  buopnn  - 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Martin  Amber,  Tasmnninn  Bed,  nnd  Gold  Dust.  Send 
id  cents  for  samples  of  each.  Brices  low  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  1J  .  11.  CRIST, 

New  Jlurkel,  Indiana. 


Pm  {Copy  of  Label.)  s 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 

Trial  8umplc  for  Twelve  Cents. 
J.B.WILLIA.HS&  CO..  Glastonbury,  Conn 


H  I  Ii  'Ul  th  Btrawbert^,  WA  C  \il 

I  I  Grapes,  ILtusi  11  nnd  IllK  j  1|n{f 

other  Raspberries,  |  V  ks  V  V 
Early  Harv  est  and  Wilson  Root  cutting  Plants,  Kief 
for  and  other  Pens,  Apples,  Peaches,  etc.,  etc.  Cata 

loguos  free.  .1 ,  NV.  ii  A  Ll,,(  uiilborn.  Maryland 


PI  (V  Dincnu  NO  COUNTRY  HOME  COMPLETE 
Ulhi  riULUii  w-ithout  this  sport.  Traps,  $7.00; 
Pigeons.  $2  50  per  'IM.  X.  Y.  City  Tournament,  '  lie.  14, 
15,16.  Send  for  circular.  Llgowsky  Co., Cincinnati,  O. 


Grape  Kasketn- — Good, cheap, nine.  Freeclrcu 

■r.  N.  I>.  Itnitetnoii,  lUt.  Jewett,  Pa. 


O.  B.  BOOERS, 

Seedsman, 

No.  141  MARKET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  FIELD  AND 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Omm  PEARS! 


a  specialty.  200,000  l.elonle 
and  K  idler  Ptuirs.  l.nual  m  pro. 
lit  to  the  Orange.  Kmlla  bliyh1j>roi\f 
only  on  tin -ir  own  roots,  outahigue. 
with  facta.  Free,  Peon  To  and 
llonev  IVnflieta.  A  Isitve,  gen¬ 
eral  assortment  of  Frnil  Trees. 
Addtvc-  NV.  F.  IIKIKKS,  Man¬ 
ager,  lliinisv  ille  Nurseries, 
ill 'NTJsVU.KK,  ALABAMA. 


PEAR  HEADQUARTERS. 

PEACH  A  other  Fit C IT  TREES. 
New  and  old  varieties  of  BEK  IJ  I  F-8. 


Early  Cluster 

Blackberry, 

Currants,  Grapes,  Ac,  Catalogue  Free 
JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moores  town,  N,  J, 


T  o-rirl  T  n«ina  NetDng  Investors  8  percent. 
J_j«ALLLl  _l^tJctf_Lr)  principal  and  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  $?s,ooii.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


-  F  AY’S  CELEBRATED 

S  *  WATER-PROOF 

1  MANILLA  ROOFING 

m  Kesemblea  fine  leather;  for  Roofs,  Oliteide 
^  Walls,  and  Inside  iu  place  of  plafcter.C  .Very 
strong  and  durable.  Cat  tlogue  with  testimo. 
"Tz.  niala  and  samples  FREF-.  Established  1866. 

3  w.  H.  FAY  &  t!On  Camden,  N.  J 


LEARN 


TELEG  If  A  PH  V,  or  STIOIJT-II  A  ND 
and  T\  PF.WIMTI  MU  lie*'e-  Situations 


furnished.  Address  Vaiaktisk Bros.,  Janesville,  Wls, 


THE  NEW  WHITE  GRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Early,  Hardy,  Productive.  Fine  Quality.  Sabi  by 
'non.  Stan-hali  P.  Wilder  (Pres.  Amer.  Pomologicai 
Socy.  (to  be  the  beat  white  child  of  the  Concord,  and 
one  of  the  sutirlfM  Grapes  he  ever  tested 
The  Mass.  Horticultural  Soe’y.  hat  awarded  thlv 
Grape  a  First  Clans  Certificate  of  Merit,  a  Silver 
Medal  and  several  First  Prizes. 

Se-il  for  Circular. 

JOHN  U.  niOOKE  A  SON,  Concord,  Mans, 


^1  fi  BREECH-LOADER 

■  Ib  III  Ouaranteeii  Steel  Barrels,  Kide 
Xlr  I  LcvtT  Ami- mi.  Bar  iFrout  Aetioiu 

-  *  l-tiiYv  Wiirratileti  uond  slioo'er 

or  no  sale.  Only  81 G.  Our  Famous  Number  21, 


*  J  kJwL'/M 


fiend  etamp  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Guns,  Knives.  Watches. 

P.  POWLLL  A  SON,  180  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0, 
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Aif  authentic  report  was  published  last 
year  where,  in  a  field  of  Parley,  all  sown  and 
treated  alike,  an  improved  variety  yielded 
over  73  bushels,  the  common  less  than  46 
per  aero.  I  have  a  plot  of  wheat  of  the  varie¬ 
ty  sent  out  in  your  last  seed  distribution 
[Cross  bred  luehl-Mediterratiean. — Eds.]  that 
yielded  15  bushels  per  acre  more  than  Claw¬ 
son  by  its  side. 

I  have  a  field  of  potatoes,  of  which,  that  part 
planted  to  W  hi te  Elephant,  received  in  a  for¬ 
mer  distribution  from  the  K.  N.-Y.,  will  yield 
enough  inorothan  any  other  of  six  varieties, 
to  pay  for  the  R  itral  for  myself,  children,  and 
grandchildrens  fter  me. 

The  people  do  not  realize  wbat  you  are  do¬ 
ing  for  the  country,  by  your  careful  trial, 
selection,  and  free  distribution  of  seeds  and 
plants.  It  seems  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  known,  so  that  every  body  might 
share  in  the  advantages.  o.  j.  o. 


SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


THE  SYRACUSE 

SULKY  PLOW 


combines  all  the  latest  improve 
ments,  and  is  acknowledged 


SUPERIOR  to  all  OTHERS 


31  DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN. 

As  hardy  n«  Mediterranean,  as  prolific  os  Diehl. 
The  Coming  Wheat,  Heed  from  the  originator.  For 
Sample  Heads  and  prices,  addnxs*,  with  stamp, 

H.  ill.  J  IQl'ES,  AY  right'*  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ULLARD’S 

HAY- 


'Never  failt  to  givt 
.  •atUfaction," 


Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costa 
less  for  repiurs,  is  better 
In acl-\  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat- 
T«v  inflatory 
/\  I  \  after  lift 
/  \  I  A  ing  years 
L  YA  AA  m  use. 


Warranted 

for  a  life-time 

UNDER  FAIR  USAGE. 


The  Syracuse  Steel  Beam  Chilled  Plow 
has  no  equal  for  Lightness  of  Draft, 
Ease  of  Handling,  Strength, 
and  Durability ! 


Send  for  Illustrat'd  Catalogue,  giving  full  description  of  our  SULKY  PLOWS,  Steel,  Iron  and  Wood  Beam  Hand  Plows 
Also,  Side-Hill  and  Hop  Plows,  Shovel  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood  Frame  Cultivators  and  Road  Scrapers. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BuxlS  UiUCUrkK  FAhLS,  At  ASS. 


fcouble-Kotary-Fom-teed  WKAliN  AMI)  FERTILIZER  DRILL 


BUHACH 


THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  INSECT 
EXTERMINATING  WONDER ! 


THE  LiEST  IS  THE  CHEAPE8T, 


SAW 

MILLS, 


INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 


Horse  Pnwcu, 

W rite  for  Pamphlet 


(For  al  1  section*  tuid  mtrposoa.^ 

•ad  Prices  tu  Tim  Udtuuui  *1  AylorQp. .  Muuulluld, 


AGENTS  WAYTIOD-H’or  the  Llvtm  of 


CLEVELAND  & 
HENDRICKS 


deadly  arsenical  eom- 

_ _ _ _ *—  I  pounds. 

liU  HA  OH  is  perfectly  harm  lex*  tv  human  and 

limal  life. 

!»> I oo.oo  w il l  be  ,»nid  for  any  Insect  of  the 
otiHcliolil,  l  ivid,  Orchard,  Garden,  (  on- 
•rvatory,  etc.,  ctv.,  it  fails  to  kill.  Ask 
i»ur  ItniKglul  for  It,  or  send  for  vlrviila r. 
BUHACH  PRODUCING  *  MFC.  CO., 

Of  Stockton,  i  TuriiUM*. 

49  Cedar  Street,  Y. 


With  Self- Shifting  Jtanlc  Attachment,  TAghtest ,  Cheapest  and  Best  in  America. 

Broad-faced,  High,  Wrought-!ron  Wheels;  No  Wood  Spokes  or  Felloes; 

No  Tire  Coming  Loose. 

The  Missouri  has  hern  thoroughly  texted  in  sowing  all  kinds  of  grain  -including  torn,  bean*,  peas,  etc. 
Grass  Seed.  I’hosphates,  Hone  Dust  Guano,  Salt,  Ashes,  Plaster,  Ground  Lime,  Mail  and  such  com  bum  - 
tious  ns  farmers  make  from  ham  ami  lieu-house  products. 

Our  new  fertilizer  attachment  is  a  genuine  farce  iced,  and  k  so  simple  that  it  commends  itself  at  Right. 
The  <|u;i  mil  v  sown  is  regulated  by  rog  wheels-  su  me  as  I  he  grain  sower  No  more  power  is  required  to 
propel  the  Fertilizer  than  the  seeder,  com-oqucntly  thedruil  of  the  new  combined  drill  is  but  a  trifle  more 
than  i  plain  <li  ill.  VVe  have  also  addl'd  a  P  *  >u  e-l  ‘ecd  Glass  feeder.  working  oil  ihe  Same  prim  tipi  t  as  the 
Fertilizer.  Therefore  our  tta  w  combined  driil  i  .  ltirnishexl  with  Three  Positive  Force-Ketrls,  none  of 
which  is  used  by  auy  other  Drill  made.  All  of  our  Drills  have  SEI.F-SH I FT1NG  RANK  attach 
metii,  Laud  Purveyor,  Neck  Yoke,  aud  Whiiilctrcc*,  without  extra  charge. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  THE  CELEBRATED 


AfiEVTM  WANTI’D 


far  the  new  book 

“  <>  lit  1  \  Mill's  WOMEN."  JUtt  rnmjilrlnl  li/i  Ithyilirrh 
Fhmrt  /‘Ai'G,  Marian  t/.trtnnU,  mri!  IH  other  Emim-nt 
Writers.  \rranJc*t  book  of  Ihraga.  x.rAnni!*  mil  into 

*0  uduy.  H«m|  for  l  ircuhirs  /  •/,<,  Torrnn.  Snoilmon  Ploto, 
otc  .toA.  I».  U  OimilMITON  .1  4  0..  Hartford,  tlonn. 


SKND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  jrfvluir  Important  advice  about  chip¬ 
ping  produce.  Ala, i  containing  recipe  for  pro. 
no  villa  runs,  Bsinhllshed  1845. 

No.  ‘479  U  ii -lil nu l on  St,,  Now  York  City. 


\  GENTS  Coin  Tdoney  who  del 
Physician.  Price  *-2.00.  H 
Address  A.  W,  Hamilton  &  Co. 


eel  men  pages  free 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Our  1 1 1  in,*  e,i  t  cl  Journal.— A  full  and  com 

plctc  history  of  the  Poland  China  Hog,  sent  free  on 
application.  Stock  of  all  ages  unit  conditions  for 
sale.  Address,  J.  A  C.  S  t HAWN,  Newark,  Ohio. 


LITTLE  TIGER 

Fanning-  Mill 


I  A  GW  \  VS  HAVE  Plos  FOR  SALK  OF  THE 
DUHOC-JERSEYBREK1).  My  stock  are  registered, 
and  of  the  best.  My  swine  are  absolutely  free  from 
disease,  and  i  sell  at  reasonable  rates  and  keep  four 
boars  not  akin,  prize  animals.  I  have  not  had  one 
case  of  thumps  in  MO  pi  g,  nor  lost  one  from  weak 
ness  or  disease.  The  DC  ROC  -  JERSEY'S  ure  a  take 
pare  (.f .themselves  breed,  and  the  most  profitable. 
KIKBY  HOMESTEAD,  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F.  I).  CURTIS. 


RACINE,  WIS. 

ManTrs  of  Uic'TtACINF,  FARM"  and  WavohouBo. 

rAWWING-  MaZjXjB. 


There  is  no  mill  that  will  equal  it  in  separating 
oats  from  Spring  wheat,  buckwheat  <>r  barley. 
It  also  separates  cockle,  ■hows,  red  root  and  other 
foul  seeds  from  grunt,  perfectly.  VVe  send  sieves 
to  clean  everything  from  onion  seed  to  beaus. 
Bond  for  Circular  and  prices  and  mention  this 
paper. 


M  taki;  i  out  « hoick. 

Let  your  Fowl*  die,  i ir  give  them 

HI  I  T( •  *1  Elil.’M 

CHOLERA  PREVENTIVE 

AND  CJU11E, 

aud  save  them.  Two  pounds  sent,  charges  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  !*1 ,  Send  for  circulars 

R.  II.  DUTCH  kl,l,  A  CO.. 

tiff  Dearborn  r-trect,  l  hiengo. 


GEtfESEE  VALLEY  MFG, 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y 

Paynes’  Antomatic  Engines 4  Sa2 


Tlif.c  Mill*  oro  liMid  •  stenslvely  hy  Farmers,  .Millers, 
and  drain  mid  Seed  Iiculer*  throughout  On  United 
States,  who  highly  r  commend  them  u>  tictnir  the  JiF.ST 
MILL  over  nimdi’  for  idcnillng  mid  irrading  Wheat.  Hur¬ 
ley  .  Oats,  ('i)m  and  Sard*  or  every  d.-.Tlpt  ion 
They  do  Hie  work  mure  thoroughly,  have  greater 
capacity  thu  n  other  mills. 

They  are  Mrongly  limit  of  the  very  b< -«t  material, 
highly  llnlghotl,  arid  rue  uncle  In  rmirdi'frri .  til  *m  x,  t  wo 
lor  I* arm  use,  and  two  fur  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 

They  ure  W  A  HI?  A  NT  Kl)  to  give  SATISFACTION. 
Write  for  pric,  before  purchasing  any  other  mill. 

THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

H»i  the  Largest  Track  Wheel*.  DOUBLE  OEAKED. 
.rr-  — _  ^*'i  KoiIn,  t'hlllud  Kvarltig* 

tlHcl  ^3i  ijJ  and  LEVEL  TREAD 


Hill* i:  (■')*  ;i.l  ii.  -  .  i  . . -  l  i.i.  ..f  !'...,liry 

Houses, and  Kims  Pigeon  lion  cs,  Avlartc*,  Uog  Ken 
u.  Is,  Harden  Teals.  .Summer  Ibai-is,  .ye,,  together 
with  vahmtile  luformatlnn  about  keeping  Poultry, 
plgeoxi.y.  liirds,  and  Dogs,  uu*l  how  to  make  It  profit- 
able,  sent  on  receipt  of  toe.  to  cover  postage. 

Address  It  KOI  I K  N  Kit  JL  EVANS, 

Mr/a.  Jb  / mjiorteni,  *1 4'A  VVcsi  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OLK  LEADER. 

We  offeran  H  to  10 II.  1*.  Automatic, Kpe.rk  Arrfitdlug, 
Mounted  Portable  Kngln",  with  Mill,  Is  it.  earrluge, 
82  ft.  truck  aud  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks,  Vnf  lueh  arbor,  a  changes 
^gJEsdi  a  feed:  sawyer  eont.rolH  feed- lever 
a ud  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
H  HAI  j!T  W'  ltieb  solid  saw, :  O  ft,  S  inch  4-l)ly 
EB  Iff  irn  belling,  feed-belt*,  earn  hooks, 
H  M  syvuge,  tightener,  etc.  Itlg  com 

B.  plrte  for  operation,  Sl.lmion  ears. 

KDglmj  on  skid-.  Old/ h-s».  Knglne 
f^mt'  win  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  t  wo  lo 

|  ^  i-lght  (cel  Ion -'.and  keej.  up  steam. 

'r«  I'AYNF.  .V  HONS, 

Manufai^turers  all  slyles  Automat 
tc  Kngines  from  2  to  vm  It .  P. 

E'mirtt,  N.  Y„  Box  S41. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger* 


TOE  JYEYV  ESGLAYl) 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Ho/se-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 

K  EG  II  LATOlt.  _  -r^fer'A 


Union  Thresher  sejinrutor  and  ilrnnrr, 
Preniium  Korin  t - rmi  .Yflll,  Feed  < Titter*, 
etc.  J»f- Write  for  Descriptlvit  Catalogue  Kit  UK. 
W.  L.  HOVER  A  lillil,,  Phlludetuhla,  Pa. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  URIURS. 

Ayvariled  the 
SI  EVER  MEDAL 

Over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair,  I1®. 

The  operuthm  Is  *  ueh  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  tlavor.  The 
evaporation  I*  ihe  most  rapi'l, 
wllh  least  fuel. 

All  .-lr.es  tor  farm  or  factory  u-> 
We  manufacture  the  he* r  Rvapo 
rators  for  tnaslug  Apple  Jelly 
from  Cider  without,  sugar. 

-Send  for  Ilium  rated  Circular, 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellow*  Pall*,  Vt, 


Furnishes  uneqnaletl  facilities  for  instruction 
In  Piano. OrK»n, Violin.  Voice, all  Orchestral 
Instrument*,  uni  Tuning.  In  the  AltT  De¬ 
partment  I"f  ibuw’T.g.  Pair-ting,  Mode. tug  «n*l  Portrait¬ 
ure.  in  Modern  LANGtAGEN.  Uennan.  French 
and  Italian,  with  tbnhe*: native  teachers,  in  I.iiKlisli 
llranctie*.  Oom  non  and  lttglier.  In  the  ColIcK© 
ofOKATORY  in  A'ocsl. Technlqiw,  Liocmtoo.  Khe- 
torte .1  oral  •.  v  TC  1-1*1  Lyt  I*  y  ■  In  t  u>  A  EW 
IIO.HIO excellent  board  au*l  tilceiv  fnrnlshe  1  rooms, 
with  light,  heal,  et*’.,  can  be-  had  from  $15  to  $75  per  te*  m 
ot t -n  weeks.  Tuition  from  $5  to  $31  for  ten  weeks  In 
risers  of  four-  Private  Lessons  In  any  Dc-partment. 
New  Calendar,  beautlrully  illustrated  sent  free. 
FACI.  TEKM  beglusSept.  llth,  1884. 

K.  TOUIWEE,  Director,  Franklin  P<t- 1  BosLotl. 


=3>  PORTABLE 

f  FEED  MILLS. 

fcj  Patenteeand  Alannfacturerof 

Single  anti  B^bla  Mills. 


Il^•el»nl•r^»,  I  m  pro  vrd  Th  renh  I  ng  >1  rich  I  m*  Ful 

lu  warranted  Catalogues  with  valuable  Inrormatiou 
Free,  Kolcowncrsof  LevePtrtad  pat°nl*.  All  others 
Infringement*.  Ilcobner  <Sk  Son*.  Luusdule,  Pa. 


WANTED 


Hen  nnd  Wompn  Agent*. 

WHITNEY.  Nurseryman,  Lot 


Capacity,  5  to  80  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  arty  sujt 
able  power  Send  for  circular 
and  Testimonials. 

LEWIS  STRAYER, 

>  orUi  Pb , 
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Maher  &  Crosh’s  Common-Sense  Knife 

Contains  Pruning  bludt),  Jack  .knife  blade,  and  budding  or  Bpuyln) 


blade.  Outglvrs  exact  itlzc.  probably  every  farmer,  gardener  aud 
ttiorkmun  ban  often  thought  of  Much  a  knife  as  lids, 
few*  ami  here  It  1*.  Made*  carefully  forced  from  razor 

ftftfesss.  steel,  file  totted,  and  men  a  cun  i  nn.it  1/  soft  or  flawy. 

PriccQL.OO,  postpaid:  or  without  the  building  blade, 
T5ei  nt«  wl(li  Jiihtlurri-iind  small blades, 
w**'"',  ,  50 cents;  extra  strong  i  blade  f..r  hard 

service,  75  ecu  la;  “Our Hest”  oil  team,  r 

time  knit  0,81  eta.;  1‘nin- 
log  Mu-ura,  *i.«o.  lUus- 
—  ■  ,,/M  tinted  list  free;  also, 

_  m  ‘’flow  to  Use  a  Kazor. '' 


MAHER  a  GHOSH, 

75  H  Street, 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


THE 

RURAL  NLW'YORKER, 

APPRECIATIVE  WORDS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  RECEIVED  FROM  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS  DURING  THE 
PAST  FEW  MONTES. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myers,  of  Indiana  Co. ,  Pa. ,  says : 

“I  like  the  Rural  New-Yokkku  tbo  beat 
of  all  the  farm  papers  J  have  Been  or  road,  and 
during  tbo  past  two  years  I  have  had  sample 
copies  of  quite  a  number.  Above  all,  I  like  it 
because  it  aims  to  tell  the  truth,  no  matter 
whom  or  where  it  hits,  and  if  it  has  made  a 
mistake  and  discovers  the  fact,  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  it,  and  try  to  make 
amends.  In  fact,  it  could  uot,  he  the  live,  pro¬ 
gressive  paper  that  it  is,  unless  it  did  80,  for  the 
opposite  course  is  just  what  leads  to  fogy  ism. 
I  like  it  because  it  has  no  stereotyped  items 
which  appear  in  its  columns  over  and  over 
again.  I  like  it  because  it  is  practical  rather 
than  theoretic,  for  which  it  has  better  facili¬ 
ties  than  uny  other  paper  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  on  account  of  the  Experimental 
Grounds.  I  like  it  because  it  seems  to  have 
discovered  the  uemo  of  success  in  a  farm 
paper,  viz.,  to  aim  only  to  benefit  its  readers; 
but  thereby  it  benefits  itself  in  return.  I  like 
its  editorials;  they  are  to  the  point,  andusual- 
ly  timely.  Of  course,  there  are  points  in 
which  I  differ  from  the  Rural.” 

Mr.  Nklhon  Slater,  of  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  says: 

“It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  do  anything 
consistent  with  my  ago  and  ability  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  so  worthy  a  paper  as  the  It. 
N.-Y.  Do  not  think  it  fulsome  flattery  in  mo 
to  say  that  the  Rural  New-Y’ohkkr  still 
maintains  its  upwurd  and  progressive  course. 
I  think  your  editorials  hit  the  key-note  every 
time.  And,  furthermore,  I  will,  no  preventing 
Providence,  make  a  personal  effort  to  extend 
its  circulation,  believing  I  am  greatly  benefit¬ 
ing  whom  I  induce  to  subscribe. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Hodges,  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says: 

“I  believe  the  R  N.-Y.  is  at  the  front,  and 
is  doing  more  good  than  any  other  agricultu¬ 
ral  newspaper  in  jhe  Unitod*States.” 


E.  B.  Zimmermann,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
says: 

“I  consider  the  R.  N.-Y.  by  far  the  best 
agricultural  paper  that  I  have  ever  taken,  and 
I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  them.” 

Mr.  E.  S.  Sterling,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says: 

“I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  Rural.  I 
think  every  farmer  loses  a  good  deal  in  not 
taking  it.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  am  paid 
many  times  over  in  reading  it,  and 
how  in  the  world  you  can  afford  to  do 
all  you  are  doing  for  us  is  a  won¬ 
der  to  me— answering  all  questions,  going 
to  such  expense  In  the  seed  distribution,  mak¬ 
ing  so  many  experiments,  that  are  a  greatloss 
to  you  financially,  but  of  groat  importance  to 
the  farmers.  One  thing  in  particular  that  I  want 
to  express  my  admiration  for,  is  your  fearless 
attacks  on  all  frauds.  My  best  wishes  for 
you,  and  may  you  meet  with  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess.  The  whole  farming  community  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  you  os  their  benefactor.  The  article 
last  week,  ‘Help  Each  Other,'  suits  me.  I 
would  like  to  bo  one  to  join  all  such  organiza¬ 
tions.  If  we  would  all  do  so,  wo  would  not 
havo  any  reason  long  to  complain  of  monopo¬ 
lies  and  the  thousand  and  one  systems  of 
wrong-doing  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  R.  C.  Crandon,  of  Hart  Co.,  Ky., 
says: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  the  first 
paper  that  I  began  to  read  when  a  small 
boy,  over  SO  years  ago,  and  I  liked  it  then.  But 
what  a  contrast  now  and  then !  It  is  worth  a 
half  a  dozen  such  paper*  now.  Age  has  im¬ 
proved  it  wonderfully.  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  pronounce  it  the  boss  of  all  the 
agricultural  papers.  My  best  wishes  for  its 
future  success. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kiefer,  of  Leavenworth  Co., 
Kan  ,  says: 

“For  myself,  I  have  never  seen  a  paper  that 
gave  me  as  much  satisfaction.  It  is  to  the 
mind  like  milk  to  the  babe  -a  complete  food— 
perfect  in  all  respects,  without  sham,  full  of 
the  honest  advice  of  intelligent,  tried  experi¬ 
ence.  Have  had  my  last  year’s  copy  put  in 
good  binding,  and  It  is  abooktbafc  will  answer 
almost  every  question  that  a  farmer,  fruit  or 
stock -grower  could  a^k,  and  in  a  way  to  carry 
conviction.  Don’t  quit  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  R.  N.-Y. 


^SarrC' 

Unloads  bound  grain,  loose  barley,  beans,  peas,  cornstalks,,  as  easily  as  long  bay.  Carrier 
for  stacker  runs  on  rope  or  rod  track,  making  cheapest  and  most  efficient  Stacker  in  use. 
Carriers  for  Fi’ugle  swing  wood  track  and  double  stationary  wood  tracks.  Each  and  every 
Carrier  adapted  to  the  Bhir  Sling  and  any  Horse  fork.  All  changes  to  run  Carrier  in  any 
direction  made  from  burn  floor,  and  in  one  minutes’  time.  Fully  warranted.  Agents  wanted. 
Circulars  free.  Address 

BOARDMAN  BROS., 

SHO  It  TS I  •//>  A  e,  .v.  V. 


THE  OLDEST  GRAIN  DRILL  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND 
THE  FIRST  TO  INTRODUCE  THE  FORCE  F^ED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

ALWAYS  RKI.IAHLE!  NO  SPECIAL  DEVt  E  REQUIRED  FOR  PLANTING  CORN. 

Send  for  Circular,  giving  full  Information,  to 

BoxH.  EMPIRE  DRILL  C0-,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Shir  Sling  Unloader  and  Reversible  Carrier. 


MCSHERRY  GRAIN  DRILL. 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sows  Fertilizers  Splendidly, 

It  is  very  Accurate, 

It  Regulates  by  Oog  Wheels, 

It  is  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed. 

It  Is  strictly  flrst-olnKH  in  workmanship  and  con. 
■traction.  Works  to  th«  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
body  who  knows  wbut  a  irraiu  unci  fertilizer  drill 
ought  to  do.  Its  sterling  qualities  have  gained  it 
a  world  wide  reputation,  unrt  nil  who  appreciate 
excellence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  MoKltKKliY. 
Bend  for  pamphlet,  t  w~  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E,  3MEcSHEZLE.ir  <&.  CO., 

X>ajrton,  Ohio,  U,  8.  A. 


Surpasses  all  others  nnd  prononneed 
the  best.  It  Is  the  llphte.it,  runs  more 
easily,  cuts  longer  grass.  Is  more  dura¬ 
ble.  requires  less  repairs,  cuts  grass 
more  smootl  ly.  Is  less  liable  to  obstruc 
turn,  and  Is  of  more  hundsorue  appear¬ 
ance  than  nny  other  Mower  anon  the 
market..  The  Pennsylvania  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  say  »:  “It  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  wear  longer,  (1o  the  work  better 
with  1km  labor,  than  any  other  Mower. 
One  of  the  pvoullarlUc*  is  that  it  cuts 
lilwher  grass  1  Imn  any  other  Mower.’* 

Tt  Is  pronounced  by  competent  Judges 
the  best  Lawn  Mow  or  tbe  world  ever 
produced . 

Every  Mower  wurranted.  Address, 

LLOYD  l  SUPPLEE 

HARDWARE  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Westingliouse  Company, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLOVER  MACHINES,  HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS. 

ENGINES  FROM  6  TO  15  HORSEPOWER.  — These  Engines  are  the  lightest,  and  at  the 
■  >%y  same  tune,  as  powerful  a*  nny  of  the  same  rating.  The  Boiler  is  unequaled  for  Eeonoinv,  Safety,  JHk 

and  Convenience  of  cleaning  or  repair.  Can  easily  be  taken  apart  for  cleaning,  has  Horizontal 
J  wh'  IL  Water  Tubes,  (hence  bestudapted  for  road  work),  has  the  test  arrauKementfor  preventing  the  us-  __  — /  \\  / 

'  ft  py  cape  of  sparks,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased,  instead  of  Ihe  usual  i  eta  rued  itrntt.  1NVE8-  wu  / 

J.jf  T;  Jfcv  T1GATE  FULLY  the  MERITS  of  this  ENGINE  before  PURCHASING  ELSEWHERE.  lj T^TfWS/ 

GRAIN  THRESHERS  of  sizes  from  96  inch  to  43  inch  Cylinders  with  proportionate  Sopa-  ,// 
ax.  rating  and  Cleaning  capacity.  Have  a  reputation  unsurpassed  by  any  for  general  excellence.  ;'%3! 

\ CLOVER  MACHINES  , — These  have  a  reputation  of  twenty  years’  standing,  and  are  beyond 

%’ fV/  question  ns  good  machines  as  hove  been  tnade  for  Clover.  At  the  same  time  every  machine  we  &  i 

'  make  for  Clover  is  a  Grain  Thresher  of  the  very  best  quality,  ami  the  purchaser  is  actually  getting  ^  IX>.- 

two  machines  at  a  small  advnuce  over  the  price  of  a  single  maehiue. 

«V.  HORSE  POWERS  of  both  I.ever  and  Tread  pattern,  of  all  the  usual  sizes. 

PORTABLE  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS  of  the  most snhstaqt ml  ami  convenient  construction  ami  adapted  to  Steam  Power,  varying  from  10  to  20  Horse  Power.  10  Horse  Engines 
will  saw  Iron  3,000  to  5.0OO  feet  per  day,  and  15  Horse  frem  5,000  to  8,000  feet  per  day. 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application.  Address 

THE  WESTS  NG  HO  USE  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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It  IN  SIX 
I  ANNUAL 
[PAYMENTS 
7PrCENT  i 
INTEREST  A 
>VILL  BUY^fl 
160 


ACRIS 


SAl.r^* 

L  WILL 

\  MADE  IN  M 
■  lOTSOrNOT 
m  LESS  THAN 


160  Acres 

■  NOR  MORE 

UB  than  320 

WjW  Acres. 

^OBTAINED^^ 
V  EROMTHE^ 


Pi- ACRE 


SCALES  ON  THE  FARM. 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


JUST  OTJT I 

The  Star  Chorus  Book 


It  is  a  pity  that  every  farmer  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  scales.  Without  them,  he  does  not 
know  what  gain  the  feeding  animals  are  mak¬ 
ing,  or  the  value  of  the  rations  they  are  con¬ 
suming,  hence  he  does  notknow  whether  feed¬ 
ing  is  profitable  or  not.  Without  them  he  can 
not  keep  correct  farm  accounts,  as  fully  half 
the  items  will  be  mere  guess-work. 

Ta  k  e  the  corn  crop  fo  r  instance.  When  corn 
is  gathered,  the  ears  are  fed  directly  to  stock 
or  cribbed  to  bo  fed.  The  fodder  is  cut  and 
hauled  in  to  be  fed  as  forage.  The  man  with¬ 
out  scales  does  not  know  how  many  bushels  of 
corn  or  pounds  of  fodder  the  field  produced, 
cr  what  the  proceeds  are.  Ho  may  know  the 
cost  of  production,  but  he  cannot  know 
whether  the  balance  is  loss  or  profit.  The 
man  with  scales,  knows  whether  he  gained  or 
lost  by  the  crop,  and  just  how  much. 

Hay  is  hauled  to  the  mow  or  stack,  and  the 
scaleless  man  guesses  how  many  tons  there  are 
upon  tho  field.  He  may  know  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  he  does  not  know  tho  quantity 
produced,  and  can  not  know  whether  the  hay 
has  been  a  profitable  or  unprofitable  crop.  The 
man  with  scales  weighs  each  load  as  it  is 
brought  in,  and  knowing  the  cost,  knows 
whether  profit  or  loss  resulted  from  its  pro¬ 
duction.  What  is  true  of  these  crops,  is  equally 
true  of  all  others. 

1  ho  man  who  foods  corn  and  hay,  which  he 
has  weighed,  to  animals  which  ho  weighs  be¬ 
fore  and  after  feeding,  knows  just  what  he 
has  fed  and  what  he  has  to  show  for  it.  He 
doesn’t  guess— he  knows. 

The  man  who  uses  scales  knows  what  he  is 
doing  every  time;  the  man  who  does  not, 
guesses. 

We  complain  that  the  profits  of  farming 
lutvo  become  very  small.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  circumstances  have  put  farm¬ 
ing  upon  a  basis  of  business  principles,  and  the 
fanner  who  is  a  business  man,  makes  money; 
the  one  who  is  not,  makes  none.  The  farmer 
without  scales  is  hurdly  a  businessman.  To 
obtain  the  highest  profits  from  his  business 
the  farmer  must  use  his  brains  more  than  be 
did  SO  years  ago,  Land  is  higher,  and  compe¬ 
tition  is  sharper.  The  best  farmer  ought  to 
know  just  what  each  erop,  each  field,  and  each 
animal  has  put  in  or  taken  out  of  his  pocket. 

Tf  ho  knows  this,  he  can  know  what  crops  aro 
most  profitable  upon  his  farm,  what  crop  is 
most  profitable  upon  each  particular  field,  and 
what  class,  breed  and  ago  of  animals  are  most 
profitable;  and  this  knowledge  can  bo  obtained 
by  using  scales. 

Scales  would  often  save  the  farmers  from 
being  cheated  by  dishonest  buyers.  Buyers 
ure  as  honest  ns  the  rest  of  humanity,  but 
there  are  scamps  among  them ;  ami  it  is  to 
such  men  he  is  most  apt  to  sell,  for  they  wilj 
give  a  good  price  and  more  than  make  up 

The  wise 


FOR 

Conventions,  Choirs  ami  Musical  Societies. 

By  W.  O.  I’KItKINH. 

Price  81  j  Per  Dots.,«9. 


Tint  Star  quo  urs  Book  Ik  onn  that  a  clmlr  or  no- 
..V  11  want  nf  good  Sucre.!  mi.l  Secular  Phorimoa 
will  eagerly  adopt,  uk  lint  Kclrrl  Ion*  arc  of  thr  vrru 
h.  c  1  Octavo  HlKM.  mi  Churn hc*.  III. out 

nlm,mS  lnMlx^iee2rR'in  01  Pta,‘0  ttW,n,p“- 

AmnnK  tlm  Sacred  . . a  will  I...  round  Haydn'* 

Ulorlouito  tiu>  Kins,  MoridelHHohiC*  "I  walled  Tor 

"WW,r,'h  “Hallelujah,”  and  Russhil't. 

\V  non  thou  contest.” 

Anionjt  tho  Hooulur  Choruses  are:  Benedict’s 
Home”  Stewart's  "He!  is  of  si.  Michael's.”  Verdi's 
Nll'lu'”  "K>  f,U<  Ha®*011’*  “Stars  of  the  Summer 


■  ^  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  oulckly  '  and  coZl^te  y 

C  urea  llv-jpe,.*,,,  Indigestion.  WenUr-ss, 
Impure  Blood,  >ful«rin,t  hilNnud  Fevers, 
ana  NtMiral^in. 

I  t  is  mi  unfailing  remedy  for  Discuses  of  the 
Kidneys  mid  Liver. 

It  i*  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
women,  and  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives 

It  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  ennse  headache, or 
produce  consiiiwition— oth>r  In,,,  nirr/iWnr*  do. 

It  enriches  and  purifies  the  blond,  stimulates 
the  appetite,  aids  the  towlmfiation  of  rood  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  ami  strength- 

t  Mi*  lnii«i>  no  ami  iun-i-..e 


For  twenty-three  years  Bradley's  8ui.err.hos. 
phate  bus  been  (lie  standard  fertilizer  of  New  Kng- 
land,  iu.  it  Is  now  of  the  Dulled  States.  It  owes  Its 
superiority  to  haring  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
combined  In  the  nest,  proportions,  to  the  high  grade 
materials  of  whleh  it  is  composed  and  to  the  great 
care  taken  In  Us  manufacture,  Insuring  an  un¬ 
equalled  mechanical  .-ondltlon.  It  Isa  Pure  Itoiio 
Miiperphosplintr..  t.'lrcnlars  sent  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Boston.  Maas,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


PROFESSOR 


ANNUAL  HALES,  OVEIt  50,000  TONS. 

Thin  high  grade 
Y  All  fertilizer  produces 

^  crop?  of  superior 

quality  and  quan- 
1  vxf  uBgk  .  tity.  Itisnotasticu- 

,  ulant,  but  a  plant- 

&'1  It:®  '-t  f°°d.  The  high 
'  •’  tV  SB'  -  stoutlard  for  which 

it  has  been  noted  for 

twenty 

YEARS 

*  past  will  bo  strictly 
’  mai ntft* rie<* • 

'-J*  For  pamphlets,  address 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

Gcnorul  Hulling  Agents,  Uoaluti,  >lu*««. 


1VEW  LIY<;  I  \  M) 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


MTT.Sit:.  Vocal  and  Inslnimenbil  nml  Tuning. 

A  llT.  ltrawinn,  Painting,  Modeling  and  Portrait, urn. 
R**A  bltn-Htiirr  nod  I  ./<  .igimgrK. 

IiOJtI  E.  KlegantaccoriiinodHlU.iiit  roremt  lady  students 
1;  AI.L  T  Id  It  01  begins  .kept.  I  llh.  Beautifully  Ill  <1 
Calendar  freu.  A.l  lrmi  10.  Toim.lKK.  birr,  tor 
FllAlVULIN  Mtntiu;,  IMMTON,  MAN.** 


5J-R0SP  HAT/c 


A  AMERICAN 


Kxtwmdvely  illustrated. 
I.AD1SH  arnl  Of.STLEMKM 
\V ANTKntohamllt.u  Book 
tha L sella  1  Utelf.  ( Ivor  BOO 
Pagosand  100  Skolchrs. 
I'nnruinimt  work  ami  ex¬ 
tra  Lndtiacnnont*.  Apply 
early  for  oxrlusivo  terri¬ 
tory.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsfortl’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  hy  loading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Jn  bottles.  Hold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  lie  llorsforil'M  A  linnuitn  and  Clonk  Hook 
soul  free. 

ItumfordChcmlonl  Works,  Hrovldenee,  Tt.  I. 

II.  >1.  ANTUON  V  Ag’tUXJuml  103  Kendo  8t„  N.  Y. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


the  extra  outlay  by  short  weigli 
farmer  protects  himself  against  such,  by 
weighing  every  thiug  he  has  to  sell.  Scales  are 
cheap.  Huy  good  ones,  and  take  good  care  of 
them.  If  you  can  not  buy  alone,  get  your 
nearest  neighbor  to  go  into  partnership  with 
you  iu  the  purchase.  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
it  a  good  investment.  Iu  short,  weigh  your 
farming  in  the  buluuco,  and  if  it  is  found 
wanting,  see  that  you  correct  your  errors; 
weighing  will  reveal  them. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Actual  Settlors  , 

open  only  bntwoen  tho  t«t 
dayof  March  and  tlm  ,J1  *t 
day  of  Due  ,  18114. 

Tho  land*  In- 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  [tied  teal  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  bonk  for  every  man,  voting,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  Tt  contains  MS  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  disease*,  each  one  of  whleh  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  38  years  Is  such  as  probably  never  lie/ ore 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  nliyxlolan .  HOC)  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin.  ornhnsHed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  he  a  finer  work  Iu  every  sense — rtto- 
ehanlcal.  IB'-rary  and  iimfe-domd  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  ttalx  country  for  grt.Vi,  or  the  money  will 
he  refunded  la  every  Instance.  Price  only  SI. JO  hy 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrat'd  samole  fi  real*.  Send 
now.  Oold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,  totlmoMcttruof  whleh  he  refers. 

rite  Selence  of  I.lftMdiould  be  read  hy  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief,  it  will 
hem-tit  all.— Condon  laitiyi 
There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  Ik*  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.  -Aryirnaut. 

Address  the  Pealgtriy  Medical  IzwlUnte.or  Dr  W  IT 
Parker.  No  l  Bttlnnch  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  may 
ha  consulted  od  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expo- 
rftrnoe  Chronic  and  obstinate  ttw  •  ([|s- 

eases  that  have  baflled  the  skill  of  XI L  n  L  ujj 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  rrrrr-XTcj-r'T 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  Xl  i  o  r.l  i  r 
Instance  of  failure. 

Moutlou  tills  paper. 


ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CI1ICAU0,  PEORIA  &8T.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pact  lie  j  unction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  ami  Atchison  lo  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  aud  Denver  with  through  truiua  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  Iu  the  Far  West,  fehortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  puluu  in  the  Bouth- West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  tho  fact  that  Bound  Trip  tickets  afc 
reduced  rutoa  cun  lie  t.urchaaed  via  this  It  rent 
Through  Line,  Iu  all  me  Health  and  Pleaaurm 
Uesorw  of  the  Went  and  Houth-West.  Including 
the  Mountains  of  L'ULOll  A  DO,  the  Valley  of  th« 
YouemUe,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

aud  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Uepubflc. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Bhould  uIho  remember  that  this  line  leads  dlrectto 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Ball  road  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Ivauaaa,  Texas,  Col oradu  and  Washing- 
ion  leriitory. 

ltl«  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  UAH  LINK 
or  Amtfrlca,  und  M  uiiivurnally  to  k>e  toe 

Finest  Equipped  ltnll rood  la  the  World  for 
till  classes  o!'  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  BaB- 
roud  Coupon  Ticket  Olllccs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTl'lK, 

Vico- Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager. 

PKBCKVAL  LOWKLb, 

Gen.  Pass.  AgT  Chicago. 
JKO.  U*  A.  BEA  N,  Gen.  Lanier  it  Ag’t, 

417  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
3U6  Washington  St„  Bo«ton. 


The  Rest  Pea. — For  late  June  and  early 
July  uso,  there  is  no  other  pea  that  equals  the 
Stratagem,  The  vines  are  strong,  and,  as  they 
grow  only  two  feet  high,  need  no  brushing. 
These  vines  will  bear  as  many  peas  as  those 
which  grow  five  feet  high.  The  pods  are  of 
the  largest  size  and  are  well-filled  with  peas 
(seeds)  of  tho  largest  size  and  best  quality. 
Try  t-he8trutagem-  It  was  first  imported  for, 
aud  tested  in,  the  Experiment  Grounds  of  the 

R.  N.-Y. . 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society 
has  a  few  surplus  volumes  of  its  “Transactions” 
for  1884,  and,  for  tho  purpose  of  securing 
members  for  1885,  it  will  send  an  extra 
copy  for  1884  to  all  who  will  subscribe  now; 
so  that  for  the  fee  for  one  year  the 
subscriber  gets  the  reports  for  two  years. 
Send  to  W.  H.  Regan,  Secretary,  Green 
Castle,  lnd. 


f  h*vo  flat 
chanco. 
Homesoekor* 
catch  on,"  1 


Caution  mg»id'c® 

x.  xx.  powiaxi. 

Land  and  Immigration  Commlsaioner. 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  B'j 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  to 


WILL  BUY  A  FORMULA  (520  lbs.)  of  FO  WELL’S 
PREPARED  CHEMICALS  for  WHEAT,  which, 

M  .it  .  _  .  '  , 


L.1111I  Com'r,  St.  1’aul,  Minn. 


ANY  SEED  WHEAT 

All  the  new  and 
ow  prices.  Also 
ire  Pigs,  and  Scotch 
Send  for  our  Full  circular. 

W.  AT1EE  BUEPEE  &  CO,,  475  &  477  North  Fifth  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  VW  ■■  nil  I  FOR  FALL  SOWING! 

standard  varieties  at  very  1 

Jersey  Red,  Chester  White,  Poland  China,  Yorkshire  and  Bcrkah 
Colley  Pups,  at  reduced  prices,  during  the  Fall  months 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APPRECIATIVE  WORDS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  RECEIVED  FROM  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS  DURING  THE 
PAST  FEW  MONTHS. 


"press  CO. 


T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D.,  the  Editor  of  the 
Vermont  Watchman,  says: 

‘•The  Dutch  florist  who  politely  informed  a 
fault  iimliug  female  customer  that  all  good 
qualities  are  rarely  found  combined  in  one 
rose — or  one  Indy — told  the  truth.  But  if  we 
were  to  point  out  the  one  agricultural  journal 
that  comes  the  nearest  to  combining  in  itself 
every  desirable  excellence,  it  would  be  the 
Rukai.  Njcw- Yokkjsk.” 

Mh.  J.  N.  Pkahk,  of  Butler  Co.,  Iowa,  says: 

“You  say  you  want  the  paper  to  be  worth 
more  than  its  cost  to  subscribers.  Well,  it  has 
saved  mo  a  cow  this  year,  by  your  clear  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  cases  of  “clover  bloat.”  Nor  is  this 
all;  one  of  my  neighbors,  to  whom  l  had  told 
the  incident,  came  in  all  haste,  Decoration 
Day,  for  mo  to  go  and  see  u  cow  of  his  that 
was  bloated.  I  went,  of  course,  and  while  we 
were  at  work  upon  her,  another  one  was  taken 
sick.  Wo  saved  them  both.  I  told  him  be 
could  give  tho  It  N  -Y.  the  praise;  and  when 
he  began  to  express  great  gratitude,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  had  better  subscribe,  but  that 
ho  was  not  willing  to  do.” 

Mr.  Chari.es  Hamukl,  of  White  Co., 
Ark.,  says: 

“In  your  paper  you  defend  right  aud  expose 
wrong.  I  therefore  highly  value  it.” 

Mr.  J,  E.  Jones,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio, 
says: 

“The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  worth  more 
tliun  all  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  papers 
put  together.  It  is  honest.” 

Mr.  Jacob  Heckman,  of  DeKalb  Co.,  III., 

says: 

“The  only  fault.  I  can  find  with  the  Rural 
is,  that  it  comes  but  once  a  week.  Like  Mr. 
Beecher,  I  want  it  all  tho  time.  Each  week  it 
comes  laden  with  valuable  suggestions  aud 
experiences,  embellished  with  beautiful  en¬ 
gravings,  and  each  number  seems  ro  exhaust¬ 
ive,  that  1  often  wonder  what  the  Editor  can 
give  us  next.  week.  When  “next  week”  is 
here,  the  Rural  is  also,  “chock-full”  of  lively, 
interesting  reading  as  before,  and  my  next 
wonder  is  that  auy  farmer  can  succeed  with 
out  its  advice.  1  wish  you  continued  success.” 


farm  papers.  It  is  bright,  lively,  progressive, 
able,  honest,  fearless,  and  independent  in  its 
judgment  of  men  and  things.  Success  to  the 
Rural! 

Mr.  Irvino  bell,  of  Kingman  County, 
Kansas,  says: 

“I  like  your  paper  for  its  independence  in 
stating  your  experience  and  beliefs  in  new 
plants  and  fruits.  Nurserymen  are  given 
much  to  exaggerating  new  sorts ;  but  by  care¬ 
fully  reading  your  paper  one  keeps  posted  ” 

E.  Lewis  Stuutevant,  of  tho  N.  Y.  Ex. 
Station,  says: 

“I  can  say  truly  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  bos  come  to  be  a  paper  of  sterling 
worth  aud  interest,  thanks  to  your  laborious 
and  well  directed  eflorts.  ” 

Dr.  .Tamer  It.  Nichols,  of  the  Popular 
Scieuce  Nows,  Rays: 

“  The  Rural  is  a  splendid  journal,  and  you 
deserve  the  success  which  you  have  achieved.” 

Mr.  Henry  Mortimer,  of  Kankakee,  Co., 
III.,  says: 

“  Although  in  receipt  of  more  papers  than  I 
have  time  to  read  during  this  busy  season.  I 
send  direct  to  you  for  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker.  During  the  two  years  that  I  have 
takcu  it,  I  have  received  more  practical  hints 
in  agriculture  and  disinterested  descriptions 
of  fruit  than  from  any  other  paper.” 

Mr.  John  Hurley,  of  Wetzel  Co  ,  W.  Va., 
says: 

“I  have  now  five  volumes  of  the  R.  filed  and 
bound  (home-bound)  which  cannot  bo  bought 
of  me  for  $10;  not  one  number  missing  of  the 
five  volumes;  for  which  you  deserve  credit  for 
punctuality,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  mail  de¬ 
livery  also.  Considering  tho  vast  store  of 
oractical  and  common-sense  knowledge  im- 


illllll®1* 
li1  "i! 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Knuckle  Joint  Cider  and  Wine  Press,  with  movable  double 
atform,  aud  attachment  for  power,  of  which  we  make  five  sizes. 

We  also  make  Steam  Jelly  Evaporators,  Graters,  Elevators,  Racks,  Cloth,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  80  page  Catalogue  “  S”  will  bo  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address, 


Or  219  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YOU K  CITY 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH  SULKY 


Tlinusnn<ls  of  this  celebrated  tool,  Introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  seasons  of  isst.  ’Si,  have  passed  into  the 

purefiused  m HI— ~  -i rno~ j 

This  tool,  com¬ 
bined,  is  a 

PERFECT  HARROW,  A  PERFECT 
PIELD  CULTIVATOR,  A  PERFECT 
SULKY  CORN  OR  CROP  CULTI¬ 
VATOR. 

With  its  force  feed 

BROADCAST  SEEDER  ATTACHMENT 

sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly,  it  is 


The  two  sizes,  No.  1  and  No.  J.havo  Eighteen  aud 
Fifteen  Teeth,  made  or  the  best  spring  steel  oil 
tempered,  and  arc  lens,  and  thin,  penetrating  the 
hardest  ground  easily.  The  elasticity  and  Spring 
of  the  teeth  working  through  the  soli  impart  a 
yielding,  vibratory  motion,  which  instantly  frees 
them  From  till  oh- — 

struct lour.  The  - - — _ 

frntne  Is  mounted  on  "  * 

Wheels fotU*  feet. high  - == 

and  1» adjusted  b>  the 

axle*  up  and  down  to  regulate  depth  of  work.  The 
lever  at  the  right,  of  driver's  sent  controls  the 


teeth  instantly,  regulating  the  depth  and  p  tch  of  \  , 

teeth,  or  elevutiniJ  thtm  T-r  driving  on  mad  or  \  1 

for  an v  purpose.  This  tool  1b  strongly  made  and  AmiISnIsv 

uirelv ‘finished,  anil  will  do  more  and  better  work  ^  /  L  \  \v<-- 

thauan.v  other  narrow  and  Cultivator  ever  offer-  A  /if  \ 
ed  to  farmers.  A  jl.a.A'fl 

All  inanities  and  orders  from  the  N.  E  States,  J  \  I  , 

N  Y-.I’u.,  Del.,  N.  3.,  Md.(  Va.,  W.  Va,  should  be 
addressed  to  ^*-1 — 

ti.  H.  O/./.VA'  f «.,  (  .V.  »\  ~  ~  .T7' 

From  Cal.,  Oregon,  Wash.  Ter.  and  Nev.  to  Batch-  ;■ — ^  — - 

ELOR  &  Wtme,  Pan  Francisco.  Cal.  From  all  other 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  R1  wr,  Ill  ,  and  Wis,  to  tho 


From  all  other  Territory  to  the  _  _  _ 

ALBION  MFG.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  RAPIDLY 

YOU  SHOULD  GO  INTO  THE 


Chickens  can  be  hatched  and  raised  at  a  cost  of  SIX  CENTS  i>er  pound,  and  sold  at 
30c,  to  80c.  per  pound,  according  to  season  of  the  fear. 

Perfect  Hotelier  and  Brooder  “ lh*  ""ly  r''^%psr"a  “JtSSS  7 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBKEB. 
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jKvery  query  mu9t  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  9ee  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  lime.} 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  bowels  in  a  mare. 

.S',  ft,  ft,,  Mulkeytown,  III. — My  mare  was 
in  good  health  when  put  OQ  clover  in  a  wheat 
stubble,  hut  she  got  sick  and  died  in  '-24  hours. 
*  i  treated  her  for  colic  and  hots,  and  after 
death  found  some  hots,  but  not  enough  to  kill 
her.  About  throe  feet  of  the  intestines  were 
dark  red  and  rotten.  What  ailed  her;  aud 
what  should  have  been  the  treatment  i 

Ans. — Judging  from  the  few  symptoms 
given,  it  was  probably  acute  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  brought  on  by  the  exclusive  feed¬ 
ing  on  clover.  In  severe  cases  about  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  quiet  the  bowels  by 
opiates  (sulphate  of  morphin', one  to  two  grains, 
injected  under  the  skin,  or  opium  one  to  two 
drains  given  at  the  mouth;,  and  let  nature 
take  its  course.  Apply  cloths,  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  to  the  abdomen,  and  rub  tho  limbs 
with  mustard  or  turpontine.  Give  frequent 
injections  of  warm  water,  Iu  mild  cases  a 
fluid  laxative  (olive  or  castor  oil  one  pint)  may 
lie  given  at  the  outset.  In  case  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  a  return  of  the  appetite,  the  diet 
for  several  day*  should  be  quite  laxative, 
consisting  of  thin  bran  mushes,  oatmeal  or  lin¬ 
seed  gruels, roots, etc.  I  f  tho  bowels  have  not  yet 
moved,  give  half  a  pint  of  oil  or  from  three  to 
four  ounces  of  Glauber  salts  once  or  twice 
daily  until  they  move  freely. 

UTILIZING  MUCK. 

A.  ./.  ft.,  Belmont ,  Miss. — I  have  four  acres 
of  wet  muck,  four  feet  deep,  no  leaf  mold  in 
it;  very  black  And  spongy;  will  it  pay  to 
mix  lime  with  it  for  corn  or  grain  ?  2  Will  it 
pay  to  mix  lime  with  cotton  seed  for  manure  ? 
3.  Can  pine  straw  or  needles  be  rnado  into  a 
good  manure?  4.  Who  is  a  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  ? 

Anh.— From  your  description,  we  think  that 
tho  bod  is  more  peat  than  muck,  and  probably 
not  worth  much  for  manure.  Better  try  a 
few  loads.  Dig  it  now,  and  expose  it  to  the 
air  till  next  Spring.  Try  a  few  loads  by  piling 
it  up,  and  in  so  doing,  put  one  bushel  of 
lime  to  30  of  the  muck,  or  peat,  and  iu  two 
months  from  now  fork  it  over  once.  2.  We 
think  the  lime  would  be  quite  likely  to  drive 
off  the  nitrogen.  We  should  prefer  land 
plaster,  or  even  a  small  quantity  of  that  muck, 
or  peat,  or  even  good,  rich  soil.  3.  Pino 
straw,  or  leaves,  would  have  very  little  effect, 
except  to  loosen  the  luud,  were  it  heavy  clay. 
Their  manorial  value  is  not  enough  to  pay  for 
handling.  4.  T.  G.  Gartland;  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Nursery;  C.  N.  Stillwell,  Nashville. 

SOILING,  COWS,  ETC. 

K  M.  ft.,  Mexico,  N,  Y. — 1.  Can  1  seed  a 
field  to  Red  Clover  this  month  for  hog  pasture, 
and  have  it  pass  the  Winter  safely  by  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  straw?  3.  How  should  I  provide 
for  feeding  cows  in  the  yard  next  Summer 
after  June  30? 

Ans  — 1.  The  mulching  of  straw  would  pro¬ 
tect  tho  clover  and  successfully  carry  it  over 
Winter.  2.  Sow  some  corn  quite  early,  and 
at  intervals  of  a  month,  in  rows  three  feet 
a [w>rt,  giving  good  cultivation  as  long  as  you 
can  get  a  horse  through  tho  row.  Keep  the 
cows  in  stables,  darkened  during  the  day- 
tiino,  aud  allow  them  to  run  in  yards  at  night. 
Feed  mown  clover, till  tho  corn  is  largo  enough , 
which  can  be  obtained  fresh  aud  pr  en  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  ground  several  times  over.  Give  all 
they  will  oat  up  clean  three  times  each  day. 
evaporating  corn. 

T.  L.,  Danbury,  Ct. — How  should  I  pre¬ 
pare  corn  for  evaporating,  and  how  can  I 
make  a  home-made  evaporator  without  in¬ 
fringing  any  patent? 

Ans. — Corn  is  prepared  by  being  taken  as 
soon  as  husked,  put  into  steam  boxes,  and 
steamed  at  high  pressure  for  about  15  or  20 
minutes.  This  cooks  the  corn  and  makes  it 
much  less  liable  to  fermentation.  It  is  then 
cut  from  the  cob  by  some  sort  of  machine 
(wo  ,-howed  one  recently  iu  tbe  Rural),  and  it 
should  be  spread  at  once  on  trays  aud  passed 
into  a  strong  heat  aud  dried  rapidly,  as  it  is 
injured  very  speedily  by  exposure  to  air. 
Without  cuts,  we  can  hardly  give  direction 
sopluin  that  one  can  be  built.  In  the  Fair 
Number  for  1883,  Page  552,  we  gave  cuts  and 
directions  for  building  a  good  one. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  H..  Turkey'  Cove,  N.  C. —  1.  What  is  a 
good  way  to  make  apple  (cider)  vinegar;  and 


al90  to  make  cider  keep  well — somewhat  like 
Mott’s?  2.  Will  sweet  apples  make  good  cider 
and  vinegar?  3.  What  do  you  think  of 
Bakin,  Cnrtnor  &  Go's  reoeipe  for  making  a 
home-made  fertilizer;  they  want  $10.50  for 
the  formula? 

Ass. — 1.  Vinegar  is  made  from  cider  by  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  sugar  of 
the  cider,  changing  it  to  acetic  acid,  and  this 
is  hastened  by  a  moderately  warm  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  barrels  should  he  placed  in  a 
chamber,  or  other  warm  room,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  cider  should  lie  drawn  out  and 
poured  back  into  tho  barrel  occasionally,  so 
as  to  mix  it  with  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
If  a  little  vinegar  is  put  Into  the  cider  when 
partly  soured,  it  will  materially  assist  the 
transformation.  The  preparation  of  ‘'Mott’s’’ 
cider  consists  in  filtering  through  perfectly 
pure  sand  when  partially  fermented.  To  do 
the  thing  properly  requires  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  it  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale. 
2.  Yes,  sweet  apples  makes  good  cider,  though, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  contain  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  sugar  as  the  sour  sorts,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  make  quite  as  rich  eider.  3.  We 
know  nothing  of  tho  formula;  but  wo  would 
not  give  10  cents  for  it,  and  would  wager 
twice  that  amount  that  both  it  and  the  vender 
are  humbugs. 

S.  \f.  ft.,  Port  Crane,  Can, — 1.  How  can  a 
dirt  floor,  t.o  a  box  stall — soil,  sandy  loam— be 
constructed  so  as  to  run  tho  urine  into  a  cis¬ 
tern?  2.  Will  it  pay  to  build  a  cistern  for  tho 
manure  from  one  horse  ami  QUO  cow,  to  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  to  bo  used  on  a  small 
garden? 

Ans. — 1.  The  only  way  such  a  soil  could  be 
made  urine-tight,  would  be  by  the  use  of 
water  lime  or  cement,  and  coal  tar.  Tho  bot¬ 
tom  could  be  inclined  to  a  trough,  which 
should  lead  to  the  cistern.  2.  It  would  hardly 
pay ;  certainly  not  i  f  the  liquid  contents  needed 
to  be  carried  far.  The  better  way  would  bo  to 
use  plenty  of  litter  under  the  animals,  and 
compost  their  droppings,  including  the  urine, 
inixiug  them  together,  tho  whole  being 
incorporated  with  a  goodly  portion  of  tho 
sandy  loam. 

T.  S.,  Boulder,  Col. — 1.  Cabbages  here  are 
covered  with  small,  greenish  oggs,  which 
hatch,  small,  green  flies;  what  are  they,  and 
how  can  I  get  rid  of  them?  3.  VV  hat  is  the 
feeding  value  of  ground  barley,  ns  compared 
with  oats,  for  horses,  and  how  should  it  be 
fed? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  the  Cabbage  Aphis,  aud  can 
easily  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  the  cab¬ 
bages  with  kerosene  emulsion,  mado  either 
with  soap  or  milk.  2.  There  is  such  a  large 
proportion  of  husk  in  oats,  that  barley  is 
much  more  nutritious.  Dr.  VVolll’  puts  their 
values  at  44  to  95;  that  is,  44  pounds  of  bar¬ 
ley.  are  worth  as  much  as  95  pounds  of  outs. 
Mix  the  ground  barley  with  cut  hay,  or  si  raw, 
slightly  moistened. 

G.  A,  ft.,  Enterprise,  N.  Y. — 1,  What  is 
tho  inclosed  plant,  and  would  it  in  jurasheep? 
2,  Should  asparagus  be  cut  in  the  Full  or  Au¬ 
tumn — when  the  seed  is  ripe  or  while  it  is  still 
unripe? 

Ans. — 1,  It  is  Solanum  Dulcamara,  Bitter¬ 
sweet.  Grows  chiefly  in  moist  and  waste 
grounds.  Tbe  berries  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

2  Fall  ami  Autumn  urosynonyms.  It  is  never 
cut  except  for  table  use;  the  seed  balls  may 
be  removed  before  they  scatter  the  seed ;  but 
even  this  is  not  necessary. 

( Continued  on  page  578.) 


“ACME”  HAY  RICKER,  LOADER  AND  RAKES. 


Tho  greatest  !>Ianey-nnvlug.  Labor-Saving,  Time-mi vlng  Hny  Machinery  ever  invented. 


20  to  40  Acres  of  Tiny  put  up  In  one  day.  at  a  saving  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  Tho  hay  is  not  touched  with 
fork  until  on  Mid  rick  [u  splendid  shape  for  stacker.  They  make  the  farmer  perfectly  Independent, even  with 
a  large  crop  of  hay  on  hand,  while  heretofore  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  reliable  help,  at  great  expeuse. 


Till'}  AC’IYIH  Itlt'KIClt  is  always  ready  for  work,  eats  nothing,  never  strikes  fur  higher 
wages,  and  is  not  subject  to  sunstroke. 

It  builds  Ricks  or  Stacks  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  elevates  from  300  to  \,000  pounds  at  one  time. 
It  is,  also,  the  best  and  most  complete  Hay  Loader  in  the  world. 

These  statements  verified  by  thousands  of  tho  best  farmers  iu  the  laud. 

If  no  dealer  bandies  our  machines  in  your  vicinity,  write  to  us  direct. 

ACME  HAY  HARVESTER  CO., 

manufacturers,  Peoria,  Ill. 


KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER  and  GIRT  COMRIKEO. 

Cl r«>n leaf  Agrlriilim  ui  Invention  of  tha 
Age!  Sine.  110 |M*r .  <>l  Inlior,  Itoiiltlew 
I  he  value  of  Hie  .llannrr.  .Spread  •.evenly 

nil  kJml-t  of  manure,  hruiiilciiM  nr  in  drill.  In  ono- 
tcnlh  time  rcqulrtnl  by  bund.  Ulus.  ( kilnlngm-s  free. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  M  F  C  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


W-Zi-THB  BEST^r^l 

WASHER 

We  will  tuiit ran  too  the  “LOVELL”  Wc  iHKR  to 
do  lad  ter  work  and  do  it  easier  and  ii  ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  In  the  world.  Warranted  for 
live  years,  and  if  it.  den  t,  wash  tho  clothon  clean  with- 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  tho  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  show  proof  that  Agents 

am  i miking  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $300  to  $500  during  tho  winter.  Ladles  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
*5.  H ample  hi  those  desiring  an  agency  R*3.  Also  the 
Celebrated  kiivs'KINI;  WRIN<;kks  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  lowest  price.  We  Invite  the  strictest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  LovEtl  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Illlictmril  if  STATIONARY  ill  PORTABLE  BOILERS  aid  ENGINES. 


THE  NEW  ECONOMIZER  PORTABLE  BOILER  AND  ENGINE  A  SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  to  PORTER  MANUFG  CO.,  Limited,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER 


ment?  2.  I  have  an  old  pasture  on  a  heavy 
clay,  which  I  wish  to  renew;  how  can  it  best 
be  done?  3.  In  following  wheat  with  wheat 
again  next  year,  would  it  jiay  to  sow  clover  to 
be  plowed  down  for  the  wheat?  4.  Would  it 
pay  to  sow  rye  after  corn  this  Fall,  to  be 
plowed  under  for  corn  again  next  Spring? 

Ans, — 1.  The  leaf  was  covered  with  brown¬ 
ish  spots,  that  seemed  to  extend  entirely 
through  the  leaf  substance.  It  appeared  to  be 
mildew,  due  largely  to  too  thick  planting  of 
the  trees,  and  too  much  wet  weather.  We 
would  advise  manuring  the  trees  and  moder¬ 
ate  pruning,  and,  perhaps,  cutting  out.  a  part 
of  the  trees.  2.  The  old  pasture  should  be 
thoroughly  harrowed  both  ways,  with  a  sharp- 
toothed,  heavy  harrow.  Sow  200  pounds  of 
bone  flour,  and  400  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre; 
also  eight  pounds  of  Red  Clover,  five  pounds  of 
Timothy,  and  five  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  per  acre,  and  then  give  another  har¬ 
rowing  and  roll.  3.  Much  would  depend  upon 
the  season.  We  have  sometime*  seen  the 
clover  get  to  be  a  ‘‘perfect  mat  ”  even  be¬ 
fore  the  harvest;  while,  at  other  times,  it 
scarcely  showed  at  all.  The  practice  could 
hardly  be  recommended.  We  would  prefer  to 
plow  the  stubble  at  once  after  harvest,  and 
sow  corn  thickly,  to  bo  plowed  in  just  before 
seeding  time;  but  wheat  following  wheat 
should  have  plenty  of  special  fertilizer.  4. 
Sow  the  rye  soon.  Don’t  wait  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  corn,  and  sow  thickly,  apply¬ 
ing  200  pounds  of  some  special  fertilizer  to  in¬ 
duce  rauk  growth. 

CARE  OF  BLACKBERRIES. 

E.  E.,  Industry,  Pa.— What  is  the  best  way 
to  care  for  blackberries?  Here,  they  are  not 
cultivated  after  they  have  been  once  estab¬ 
lished. 

E  NR,_ Black  berries  give  fruit  of  size  und 
quality;  greatly  defiendent  upon  the  care  they 
receive,  lu  uo  caseshould  they  be  allowed  to 
become  a  thicket,  nor  should  the  grass  and 
weeds  lie  allowed  to  overrun  them,  A  good 
way  is  to  give  constant  shallow  cultivation, 
with  an  annual  manuring,  and  the  suckers 
should  be  treated  as  weeds.  Keep  them  in 
hills,  and  allow  not  more  than  four  or 
five  canes  to  grow,  and  pinch  them  off  when 
three  feet  high,  so  as  to  induce  much  growth 
of  limbs.  These  should  bo  cut  back  to  about 
15  inches  at  the  spring  pruning.  This  may  be 
a  little  more  troublesome  than  to  let  them  run 
loose;  but  it  will  injure  large,  high-flavored 
fruit,  and  that  is  what  brings  big  money  and 
makes  profit.  _ 


FARMERS’  CLUB  OF  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER. 

,  (CONTINUED.) 


DISEASED  CALVES. 

II.  C.  P.,  Riy  Rapid,  Mich. — I  bought  a 
beautiful  Jersey  heifer  calf,  three  days  old 
for  $50,  and  carried  it  home — three  miles 
away — in  my  arms,  while  riding  in  a  wagon, 
so  that  it  should  not  get  hurt.  After  feeding, 
it*  whole  frame  shook  violently,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  t<>  keep  it*  foot  with  difficulty.  This 
happened  a  number  of  times,  the  attack  last¬ 
ing  a  few  minutes  on  each  recurrence.  After 
three  weeks  it  lost  flesh,  anil  in  a  few  weeks 
more  ceased  to  eat,  and  died.  It  was  always 
delicate,  often  refused  to  eat,  and  was  never 
a  large  feeder.  A  few  days  before  it*  death, 
it  bloated.  A  post-mortem  examination 
showed  it  bad  been  iu jured  over  the  kidneys, 
the  flesh  there  lieing  callous  und  fast  to  the 
bone.  The  kidneys  had  been  displaced  and 
hung  rather  loosely,  and  near  the  right  kid¬ 
ney  were  some  lumps  evidently  caused  by  a 
previous  inflammation,  but  a  more  serious 
inflammation  prevailed  at  the  time,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  larger  Intestines,  and  the  surface 
of  the  kidney  was  also  inflamed.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  ailment?  A  three-year-old 
grade  heifer  which  was  pastured  with  the 
little  Jersey  aud  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
showed  precisely  the  same  symptoms  two  days 
before  it  died,  though  always  vigorous  before. 
When  found  dead,  a  little  blood  flowed  from 
the  mouth,  and  also  from  the  rectum,  which 
had  been  ruptured  by  straining.  A  post¬ 
mortem  investigation  showed  the  large  intes¬ 
tines  and  the  stomach  und  the  right  lung 
greatly  inflamed,  and  all  the  intestines  ad¬ 
hered  together  so  that  they  could  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated;  what,  caused  the  death  of  the  animal? 

Ans.  —  The  Jersey  calf  was  probably  born 
defective,  although  the  injury  to  the  kidneys 
and  the  mesentery,  or  the  membraue  which 
is  connected  with  the  small  intestines,  might 
have  beeneaused  by  the  handling  when  carry¬ 
ing  it  home.  The  proximate  cause  of  death, 
however,  was  the  inflammation  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  and  the  fact  of  the  grade  calf  suffering 
in  the  Rame  manner,  indieaft>s  that  both  bud 
taken  something  in  their  food— probably  in 
the  pasture— which  produced  the  fatal  dis¬ 
order.  It  might  have  been  some  poisonous 
substance ;  some  acrid  plant  or  fungus;  or  the 
herbage  might  have  been  infected  in  some 
way  by  a  dead  or  diseased  animal.  Indeed, 
there  are  so  many  possible  explanations  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  mention  them.  The 
Jersey  calf  might  have  lived,  but  would  have 
b^eu  puny  and  unthrifty ;  the  grade  calf  evi¬ 
dently  died  from  outward  causes  of  the  kind 
indicated. 

BUILDING  AN  ICE-HOUSE  AND  FRUIT-ROOM. 

./.  S  MvC.,  Fort.  Collins,  Col.—  How  should 
a  house  be  built  to  contain  15  or  20  tons  of 
ice,  and  how  should  it  be  arranged  so  that 
fruit  can  be  kept  in  it? 

Ans. — It  ts  much  more  difficult  to  build  a 
house  to  keep  a  few  tons  of  ice  thau  many,  so 
we  would  not  advise  the  building  of  a  room 
less  t  han  14x20  feet,  with  posts  12  feet  high.  If 
a  small  fruit  room  is  desired,  it  can  be  made 
eight  by  twelve,  and  be  biult  under  one  end  of 
the  ice-house.  The  fruit-room  should  be  at 
least,  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ice-house 
floor,  and  should  have  a  galvanized  roof  on 
which  the  ice  should  be  laid  directly.  It  should 
also  have  a  ventilating  tube  leading  to  the 
space  above  the  ice.  The  ice-house  should  be 
built  with  double  walls  10  inches  apart;  the 
space  between  them  being  filled  with  cut 
straw,  tan  bark,  saw-dust,  or,  best  of  all,  char¬ 
coal  dust.  The  walls  can  bo  constructed  of 
two  by  ten  studding,  boarded  on  each  side. 
The  ffihug  should  be  packed  down  tightly. 
Good  drainage  should  be  provided  for  the  bot¬ 
tom.  On  this,  except  over  the  fruit-room, 
there  should  tie  a  layer,  at  least  one  foot  thick, 
of  sawdust,  tau  hark  or  cut  straw,  aud  on  this 
the  ice  should  be  compactly  piled,  leaving  at 
least  one  foot  between  the  wall  and  the  ice  all 
round,  and  this  space  should  be  well  filled  with 
the  packing  material.  It  is  well  to  fill  all 
crevices  between  the  cakes,  when  filling  the 
house,  with  finely  broken  ice,  aud  if  the 
weather  is  very  cold  and  water  is  thrown  on 
the  mass,  it  will  become  a  solid  cake  of  ice. 
When  the  house  is  filled  10  feet  deep,  it  will 
contain  over  80  tons  of  ice.  At  least  enough 
sawdust  or  other  packing  material  should  now 
bo  put  on  to  fill  all  openings  about  the  sides, 
and  to  leave  it  at  least  two  feet  deep  on 
top.  A  ventilator,  at  least  one  foot  square  in¬ 
side  measurement,  should  lie  provided  from 
the  space  above  the  ice  to  the  outer  air.  If 
care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  space  between  the 
ice  uud  outer  walls  is  always  kept  filled  with 
packing,  this  supply  of  ice  should  last  two 
good  sized  families  a  year. 

MILDEW  ON  /.PPLKS:  RENEWING  AN  OLD  PAS¬ 
TURE;  RYE  TO  BE  TUKNKD  UNDER. 

J.  L.  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. — What  ails  the 
inclosed  apple  leaf?  Nearly  all  in  the  orchard 
are  so  affected,  and  what  will  prevent  the  ail- 


CLARK’S 

ROOT  CUTTER 


Seed  Drill. 

Matthew’s  Patent. 
Pronounced  b  y 
Market  Garden¬ 
ers  to  be  the  most 
Reliable  Drill  in 
use. 


The  orily  Perfect 
Root  Cutter  ever 
made.  Do  not  fail 
to  send  for  Circular. 


Farmer’s  Favorite  Cider  Mill 


A  Mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Ap- 

4 

pies  per  hour,  combined  with  a  Press  that  will 
press  seventy-five  gallons  at  a  pressing. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Cider  Machinery. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Higganum  Mfg.  Corporation, 

HIGGANUM,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Send  for  Small  Tool  List- 


jv’t  GIVE  me  yo ar 
&Ga  would  ntgiVet 
!  ever  saw.  J  < 


ESTABLISHED  1864. 

These  Plows  are  no<  an  experiment. 

OVER  I  60,000  IN  USE. 

THE  DEMAND  INCREASING  RAPIDLY. 
NEK  IMPERIAL  M  I.KV.  Tiny  will  be  mb  ex 
hlbltlon  ai  the  various  Slate  and  County  Fairs.  Itls  new, 
novel,  unique,  symmetrical,  simple  In  construction, 
strong  and  durable,  made  of  wrought  and  malleable  Iron, 
except  the  tongues,  adjustable  to  any  plow,  right  and 
loft  Imndr  il on  tlic  turn- machine,  Mingle  lever,  light 
lift,  equl  balnnei*  by  the  weight  of  the  Operator.  The 
weight  or  tie-  plow  counter  iiainm-ed  by  the  weight  of 
the  tniiu,  brace  has  to  lift  the  ground  only.  Point  of 
Fulcrum  In  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  Crank  Hnil.  wheels 
adjustable,  bo  it  is  level  in  or  out  of  the  furrow  The 
plow  swing*  In  the  ball  right  to  left.  also,  vertical  up  and 
down-  therefore  turns  corner*  and  evaoe*  otAtaclr-i  with¬ 
out  lifting  It  out  of  the  ground.  It  I*  wliat.  lin.t  been 
sought  after  for  these  years  and  now  obtained— we  think 
Just  what  the  farmers  want.  It  will  be  sold  as  cheap  as 
any  In  the  market.  It  will  he  appreciated  at  sight.  Cum 
mended  for  Us  practicability  aud  very  light  draft.  All 
who  have  seen  it  call  It  wonderful. 

MANl'VAOrPUgP  MY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS,  &  CO.,  Canton,  0. 

F.  E.  IYIYER8  «fc  BIIO.,  Ashland  O., 

General  Eastern  territory  Agents. 

E.  A.  ALMONIt,  Indinuitpol'i..  Ind 

General  Western  territory  Agent. 


Poes  belter  work,  and  gives  better  «n  induction 

than  any  in  use..  Sent  on  irinl  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers  Lnrire  farriers  for  hand  I  mg  Coal,  stone.  Iron 
ami  Merchandise,  a  s| Kieialty.  For  dmihtnt.  address 

W.l. SCOTT. Bridgewater,  Oneida  to.,  N'.Y . 


EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  STEEL  CUTTERS  AND  WHEELS 
SUPPLY  HOUSES.  . 

H.  T.  Condr,  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Morgan  &  Beach,  Fort  Wayne.  Did 
Boyd,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Scoble  &  l-'urltrr.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Geo.  P 
Passmore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  v  r 
Imperial  and  Ohio  Chilled  Plows  are  on  sale  lu  many  trade  cent 
Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  New  York, 
to  the  manufacturers  or  any  of  the  above  nnmed  agents. 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO..  Canton,  O 


TUI 


CAL,  MUSICAL,  ELI 
MAGICAL.  MECHAN- 

■  Mammoth  fat ii log ue 


d.-  Quinn,  Gregg  &  Co.,  Hillsboro,  O;  S.  1£. 

_ _ _  Bridges.  Carlisle,  Fa.:  Graham,  Ernlen  & 

B  &  W.  n.  Merryman,  Baltimore,  Md.;  S.  G.  Sherman  &  Co.,  Providence,  R  I. 
are  on  sale  lu  many  trade  centres  in  the  above  named  states:  also,  In 
~  —  — ''-'t.  If  not  on  sale  In  your  community,  apply 


NEW  ORGANETTES  SIS 

If  you  have  an  Organette  with  less  than  2?  Reeds, 
(no  matter  what  name)  and  wish  one  with  wonder 
ful  improvements,  lull  compass,  playing  all  music 
( especially  dance!  complete  and  perfect,  address 

OKGANETTE  EXCHANGE  t  0  Box  2S3  FnilAdelpma 


THE  BRADLEY  TWO-WHEELER 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 

The  only PractlcalSwlngStauchlon  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Slauufactur 
ed  by  BROOKSItPARSONS.Addlson, Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 


The  only  Two- Wheeled  Vehicle 
ever  made  that  is  absolutely  free 
from  all  horse  motion. 

Send  for  our  Road  Cart  Cata¬ 
logue. 

ESTABLISHED  1833. 


MILL  CO.,  _ 

Mumifn'-tun-n  of  II A  It  II  IsON’9 
STAND  VHI*  GRINDING  and 
FLOCKING  MILLS  of  all  sires 

and  varieties  for  Sv*:«iii.  WMw,  Wind, 
_  Horse  A  Hand  Power. 

_  I  Pw*t,clnpg"j»  1  capao- 

■»  -  ■  1  ilyau.1  durability.  Ev- 

j  ,  a?:1  rv  Mi1!  warranted  to 

n  •^33Fdojl>t  V  '..-At  wr  claim 
L  A  JT  for  II.  Wnltanden- 

jn  r]05<.  „  jump  foroer  new 
L  -  .■  -y  £0  page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  mention  this  paper.  The 
Ed  w.  Harrison  MiUCo..New  Haven,  Ct. 


uJUtriittfjjipjjjMM*’' 


NEW  YORK,  22  Co  lege  Plaee, 
BOSTON,  32  S.  Market  St. 


|  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER 


deep,  or  nearly  as  deep,  as  the  celery  leaf, 
stalks  are  long ;  cases  in  which  rubber  boots 
have  been  packed  are  what  I  use.  If  the  bot¬ 
toms  are  not  water-tight  I  make  them  so  by 
nailing  battens  over  tbe  cracks.  I  then  bore 
three  or  four  holes  about  four  inches  above 
the  bottom.  When  the  weather  becomes  so 
cold  that  I  fear  the  celery  will  freeze  (light 
frosts  do  not  injure  it),  I  loosen  it  with  a 
spado,  and  take  it  up.  leaving  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  of  each  plant, 
and  place  it  in  tho  boxes  as  thickly  as  the 
plants  can  lie  crowded  together  until  the  box 
is  tilled,  except  a  little  in  one  corner.  I  then 
crowd  a  lioard  down  across  the  corner  diagon¬ 
ally,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  through  w  hich  I  can 
pour  water  without,  wetting  the  celery.  When 
thus  tilled,  place  it  in  some  dark  cellar,  where 
it  will  remain  as  near  freezing  as  possible, 
and  not  freeze.  Down  the  open  corner  pour  a 
half  pail  of  water,  and  do  this  sufficiently 
ofteu  so  that  water  shall  be  always  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box;  the  boles  bored  iu  the  sides 
will  prevent  its  rising  high  enough  to  come 
among  the  stalks,  as  this  would  cause  them 
to  rot.  Celery  is  a  low-laud  plant,  nud  will 
thrive  with  its  roots  in  the  water,  aud  when 
taken  out,  as  wanted,  wilt  be  found  to  have 
made  a  large  amount  of  new  growth,  and  all 
will  have  become  nicely  bleached  and  tender. 
Try  it,  and  when  you  see  how  little  work  it 
is,  aud  how  splendidly  it  keeps,  thank 

J.  B.  E. 


The  Union  Grain  Drill, 

i  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

AbA  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 


WHEAT. 


PREPARING  THE  GROUND  AND  SOWING. 


The  most  important  factors  in  successful 
winter  wheat  growing  are  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  10  or  12  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  bare  cost  of  production,  and  150  or  40 
bushels  and  a  good  profit,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  operations  are  per¬ 
formed.  If  sown  a  little  too  early,  it  is  liable 
to  injury  by  the  Hessian  Fly;  if  too  late,  by 
midge,  or  rust,  and  in  any  case  by  the  frosts 
and  winds  of  an  unfavorable  Winter.  That 
method  of  fitting  tho  soil  and  sowing  the 
seed  is  best,  which  best  enables  tho  wheat  to 
escape  these  daugers,  aud  to  produce  tho 
largest  crop.  Practically,  the  difference  of  a 
month  in  the  time  of  sowing,  makes  very  little 
difference  iu  tbe  ripening;  and  tho  liability  to 
winter  killing  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
depth  at  which  the  seed  is  sown.  The  requi¬ 
sites  of  success,  then,  are  late  sowing,  shallow 
planting  in  a  soil  so  prepared  as  to  be  little 
disturbed  by  Winter's  frost,  and  rapid  growth, 
development,  aud  maturity  iu  Spring. 

Thau  tho  ordinary  practice  of  plowing  and 
harrowing  the  soli,  till  it  it  Is  pulverized  to  the 
full  depth  plowed,  “as  mellow  as  ashes,”  caus¬ 
ing  the  Jrili  teeth  to  run  so  deeply  as  to  deposit 
tho  seed  thruo  or  more  inches  down,  in  a  soil 
liable  to  run  together,  aud  “hcavo”  badly  in 
Winter,  and,  on  tho  approach  of  dry  weather 
in  Spring. to  become  as  “hard  as  a  road,”  noth¬ 
ing  could  bo  more  unphilcigophical,  or  mom 
surely  result  In  failure.  The  better  way, 
whether  fitting  summer-fallow  or  stubble- 
ground,  i3  to  plow  once,  or,  at.  most,  but  twice; 
the  lost  plowing  to  be  done  not  less  than  t  wo 
weeks — four  would  be  better — before  seeding, 
and  the  more  it  Is  trodden  down  and  com¬ 
pacted  after  plowing,  the  better;  if  done  in 
harrowing,  rolling  and  cultivating  the  sur¬ 
face;  never  more  than  two  inches  deep.  The 
manure  should  bo  reasonably  fine,  but  whether 
fine  or  not,  it  should  be  spread  on  the  surface, 
and  worked  intimately  into  the  two  inches  of 
surface  soil;  if  a  heavy  ruiu  falls  after  the 
plowing  and  before  the  seeding,  so  much  the 
better,  as  it  still  more  Betties  and  firms  the 
lower  soil,  and  ussiats  in  dissolving  and  mix¬ 
ing  the  uianuro  with  the  surface.  If  special 
fertilizers  am  to  be  used,  a  I  letter  wuy  than  to 
sow  with  the  drill  iu  tho  row'  with  the  wheat, 
is  to  apply  it  broadcast,  harrowing  it  in  just 
before  the  seeding. 

On  a  soil  thus  prepared  wheat  uood  not  be 
sown  until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  tho  or¬ 
dinary  seeding  time,  thereby  ensuring  its 
escape  from  tho  attacks  of  the  Hessian 
Fly.  In  seeding,  the  drill  should  be  so  regu¬ 
lated  thut  no  seed  will  be  sown  over  one  inch  in 
depth ;  this  secures  rapid  germination  and  the 
growth  of  nearly  every  kernel,  and  being  so 
near  the  surface, insteadof  being  exhausted  in 
the  formation  of  stem  to  reach* light  and  air. 
the  whole  substauce  of  the  kernel  is  devoted 
to  tho  formation  of  roots  and  top.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  tho  manure  here,  whilo  rendering  the 
soil  porous  and  elastic,  aud  less  subject  to 
displacement  by  freezing,  also  induces  a  large 
grov.  th  of  fibrous  roots  almost  entirely 
iu  this  thin  stratum  of  surface  soil,  which 
are  carried  with  it  when  freezing,  and 
are  but  little  broken  or  injured.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  manure  adds  to  tho  porosity 
and  prevents  tho  soil  from  running  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  solid  mass  during  Winter 
by  the  freezing  aud  thawing,  and  insures  a 
less  compact  and  more  friable  soil  la  Spring. 
When  Spring  comes,  with  its  gentle  showers 
and  warm  sunshine,  the  plant*  with  unbroken 
roots,  having  the  manure  easily  within  their 
reach  in  the  mellow  soil,  like  a  welt  fed 
animal,  hasten  forward  to  rank-growth  and 
early  maturity,  thus  avoiding  both  the  midge 
and  rust  aud  insuring  a  large  crop  of  the  finest 
grain.  A  crop  well  sown  is  half  grown. 


A.  New  Departure  in  Gbrain  Drills. 

Tlie  only  drill  In  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  sue  his  work, and  at  tho  sumo  time 
control  tho  machine.  No  Ckak  \Virr.i;i.s  Fkkii  is  ri.Acicn  dikcctlt  on  -run  Axi.it.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  uuil  ull  kinds  ot  fertilizing  mnteviul  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Mauufaeturttrs, 


HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill 


ASK  YOUIt  DEALER 


FOR  THE 


CHESS  IS  GRASS. 


It  is  queer  that  anybody  should  think  that 
Chess  is  degenerate  wheat.  It  would  bo  just 
as  sensible  to  call  daisies,  Timothy  run  out.  H; 
is  true  daisies  will  “run  out”  Timothy,  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  when  Timothy  is  run  out., 
daisies  will  come  in.  This  is  the  way  with 
Chess;  when  tho  wheat  winter-kills,  or  is  thin 
on  tbe  ground,  Chess  will  spring  up  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  place,  Ixicause  the  circumstances  are 
suited  to  its  growth.  T  have  seen  Chess  grow¬ 
ing  iu  oats,  and  no  doubt  it  grows  with  other 
grasses,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  rank  to  bo 
noticeable.  1  have  a  splendid  crop  of  Chess 
this  year,  and  it  carnoiu  this  way: — the  wheat 
stubble  last  year  was  turned  over  and  sowed 
with  turnips.  Ou  account  of  drought,  the 
seed  did  not  corno  up,  but  the  wheat  did,  and 
so  the  ground  was  left  for  another  crop  of 
wheat.  The  supposed  wheat  now  turns  out 
to  bo  fully  ono-half  Chess,  tho  combined  crop 
will  make  a  splendid  chieken  and  pig  feed. 


If  we  have  no  Agent 
near  you,  write  to  us 
and  we  will  forward 
the  most  convincing1 
testimony  that  the  FLY¬ 
ING  DUTCHMAN  draws 
one  horse  lighter  than 
any  other  Plow  made, 
and  does  far  better 
work. 

Send  for  the  story  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman. 

Send  for  the  Agricultural  Pil¬ 
grims  Progress.  Illustrated,  all 
free. 


Thousands  of  Acres  Plowed  with 
Iho  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Every 
Claim  Made  for  This  Wondorful 
Plow  Fully  Substantiated. 

Factory  run nlng  In  full  force  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  coining  from  places 
where  the  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  lias  been 
tried  arel  round  to  he  the  best  plow 
that  ever  turned  roil. 

Why  docs  it  run  ONE  HORSE  LIGHTER 
than  any  other  plow  mid  do  so  much 
better  work?  Isyilt  nt  the  picture  and 
wo  the  reasons.  The  plow  CARRIED  and 
kept  Hrmlyln  place  by  the  perfect  sup¬ 
port  ot  three  wheels  :  Tho  weight  of  the 
driver  mainly  over  the  furrow  wheel, 
which  add*  no  perceptible  amount  to 
the  draft  and  ASSISTS  the  plow  In 
keeping  down  to  Un  work:  tho  plow  IN 
FRONT  or  tho  driver;  the  pole  on  swivel 
plate,  wliluh  prevents  all  ride  draft  or 
weight  on  horsey  neelo.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  Which  make,  the 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN  the  lightest  draft 
and  the  heat  plow  ever  iiindo. 

Full  descriptive  circular  containing 
the  testimony  of  the  best  roprescnla- 
ttvo  forme  ex  sent  free  to  any  address, 

Have  you  over  read  the  weird,  wild 
story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the 
Phantom  Ship  which  was  the  terror  of 
the  seas?  We  will  *en>l  It  True  of 
charge  on  application.  Address: 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 

MOLINE.  ILLINOIS. 


HOW 
TO  MAKE 


The  celebrated  .IKRSKY  APIM.F.  GRINDER 
nud  CHAMPION  for  hand  or  power, 

are  the  most  complete,  convenient,  rapid,  economi¬ 
cal,  easiest.  working,  and,  In  tbe  long  run,  undoubt 
erily  the  cheapest  In  the  market.  Any  neighborhood 
where  elder  Is  made  without  tlio  aid  of  these  Im¬ 
proved  machine*,  is  a  good  Ideality  for  on  enterprl  ls 
lng  man  to  stiirr  a  new  cider  mill.  Fur  circular*  eon 
talnlng  specification*  for  making  frame  work,  and 
other  Information  of  valueto  every  elder  maker,  ad 
dress  theSole  Manufacturer, 

ROUT.  BUTTER  WORTH,  Treniou.N.  J. 


WILL  BUY  ONE 

ALL  RIGHT 

He.lf.  feed,  HTBA  W  * 
HAY  UIJTTKU. 

3 The  knife  1»  Steel, aud  tempered, sud 
r*  fastened  to  lever  -vn h  three  bolts, 
stid  can  br  easily  Taken  off  to  sharpen. 
The  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  ihe 
lever  to  which  the  knife  is  halted. 
The  higher  the  lever  Is  raised,  the 
longer  It  will  c.llt.  All  :irr  warranted .  Send  lot 
circular  whe  h  will  he  mailed  i'RfiJJi;. 
NEWAUK  MACHINE  CD.,  Newark,  O. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 


UPRIGHT  ENGINES  :  3  Horse,  4%  Ilnrso, 
li>9  Horse  anti  Kb,  Horse  Power.  Hafe, 
Simple  and  Durable.  Over  :>,00u  iu  buu- 
cckniuI  operation. 

New  Style  10  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

Center  Crank  Engine.  All  wrought  iron 
Return  Flue  Roller.  Complied.,  .substan¬ 
tial  and  handsomely  Daubed.  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

HPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Eatiorn  Office:  110  Liberty  St.,  Now  York. 


Double 

llullur.  It 
hn»  hi  kilo 


•dlen 


n.l.GHTfUTKt> 

PirnphUt  mil  1*4  FRISK. 

NEWARK  MACHINE CQ.& 
NEWARK,  O.  — 


$50  REWARD 

will  be  paid  ho r  any  Grain 
Fan  of  same  etic  that  c«n 
clean  utidbag  as  much  Grain  or 
Seed  III  onnday  asour  Patent 
MONARCH  Grain  and 
Semi  Separator  and  Hag- 
fifer.wnk h  we  oiler  to  the  ptili- 
\  lie  at  a  low  price.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  lint*, 
which  will  he  mailed  ras*. 
NEWARK  MACHINE  CO., 
Newark,  Oluo,  U.8.  A. 


CENTENNIAL-TIFFANY 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


For  Stacking  out  in  Fields  or  Moving  away  in  Barns, 


Send  for  circulars  of  Stone  Separating  Crushers* 
Engines  arid  fidl  Tile  Factory  outfit*  to 

FREY.SHECKLER&,  HOOVER, Bucyrus, Ohio, 


KEEPING  CELERY, 


Thk  methods  mostly  rccommonded  for  win¬ 
tering  celery,  by  putting  it  into  pits  or  trenches, 
covered  with  boards,  straw,  leaves,  or  soil  may 
do  very  well  for  the  market  gardener  or 
large  grower,  who  does  it  in  a  wholesale  way, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  farmer.  He 
wants  celery  often,  and  but  a  limited  quantity 
at  a  time,  and  when  it  is  put  up  by  this  method 
be  will  go  without  sooner  than  dig  it  from 
under  the  snow  or  frozen  earth.  A  much 
better  way  is  to  pack  it  in  soil  in  some  cold 
cellar;  a  better  way  still,  to  pack  in  boxes 
with  sand  or  moss;  there  is  a  still  better, 
cheaper,  and  easier  method  which  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  some  two  or  three  years,  and  which  I 
promised  last  Spring  to  give  Rubai,  readers 
at  the  proper  time,  and  I  don’t  know  a  better 
time  than  this.  Secure  some  deep  boxes,  as 


Grapple  ¥N, 
Fork.  M\ 


AnH- 

Cantor.  Q 

Sitvn  labor  mol  money  am  «t tuple,  durable,  coat  but  little. 
So  trouble  to  get  over  Glob  beam*  ur  to  the  end  ..i  .loop  baye. 
Tliuueaiol :  now  in  u»".  Wood  FttUoya,  Floor  Hooks,  eto! 
Soiol  for  elrcular  and  doelgnu  for  tracking  Onion,  i0 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia.  Kane  Co.,  III. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 


/''our-  Whtel  Carrier • 


ITHACA.,  N,  Y 

manufacturers  of 


All  perverts  '  ty  tli*  r  goods arethe  best  WV  ;ek  you  to  ex¬ 
amine  cw  Improved  Roller  Punitive  Force  Feed. Grain. 
Heed  and  Fertilizing  Drill  and  our  liny  Kid.  i  a.  7  '••  y 
arc  as  good  as  the  best,  and  can  be  lojd  os  ch<*ap.  All  are  war¬ 
ranted.  Circulars  mailed  free  Newark  Machine  Co-! 
Newark*  Ohio*  Eastern  Branch  House,  llAgcratuwa,  Jl«i 


Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c 


Especially  design efl  for  purposes 
mmlrlng  Unfit  power.  Wrought 
Iron  hollers  reeled.  I  imped¬ 
ed  unrl  ili-ll  red  |»h  vn  hie  to 
the  piirehuser.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run  as 
soon  ns  received, 

3  Ilonas  Poweh  -  #850,00, 

5  •*  *•  -  8b0,00. 

7  ♦*  “  373,00. 

IQ  “  “  -  500,00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  CO., 
1 2  8t.  Clair  Ht„  I’AINEfi- 
VILLE,  O. 


THE  EVAPORATOR 


JOHN  R,  WHITTEMORE, 

ClllCOPEK  FALLS,  Mush. 

MANUKA  (’TURKU  OF  THK  CHAMPION  DOUBLE 
SPRING-TOOTH  RIDING  HARROW. 

A  first  doss  Harrow  and  cultivator  combined,  sold 
on  its  merlin  for  only  H'i.'t. 

THE  VICTOR  FRED  CUTTER, 
for  durability  and  capacity  better  than  any  on  the 
market. 

A|so  the  CHAMPION  PATENT  TOOTH  HOR.SE- 
KAKE.  A  first  class  implement  for  the  farmer, 
found  for  circular  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  drv  all  kinds 
of  fruit  .and  vegetables.  Four  different  sizes  with 
heater  attached,  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  pay  for 
themex'lves  In  from  one  to  two  weeks,  He  :•  i*  proof- 
say  wo  take  a  No.  J  dry.r,  that  dries  IQ  bu,  per  day; 
la  h  any h,  7  Jb>..  tr>  tho  buxbcl  un  an.  average.  J20  H»«, 
per  week.  At  the  prexent  prices,  is  centx  per  lb 
rhl«  Which  inure  than  pays  Tor  the  dryer  the 

first  week  In  use.  Please  figure  for  yourself .  Sllcer 
Corer,  Apple,  Peach  and  Potato  Parers,  Dried  Fruit 

Marion  TS^Y  ^  clrcuAftr’  11  *  TOPPING, 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-YORKER 


H.EAJDT  OCTOBH3.  1ST, 

An  entirely  new  book  on  farming,  entitled: 


HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS 


WHY  ARE  OUR  VEGETABLES  SO 
SLIGHTED? 


One  who  has  made  any  considerable  study 
of  vegetable  nomenclature  can  hardly  fail  to 
take  pleasure  in  looking  over  the  reports  of 
the  American  Bornological  Society.  We  find 
that  here  the  naming  of  varieties  is  reduced 
to  a  system.  Synonyms  are  carefully  weeded 
out,  inappropriate,  and  inconvenient  names 
are  changed,  the  poorer  varieties  arc  prompt¬ 
ly  st  ricken  from  the  list,  and  novelties  are  ad¬ 
mitted  only  upon  thoroughly  approved  cre¬ 
dentials.  This  society,  composed  as  it  is 
largely  of  nurserymen,  has  oertainly  shown  a 
most  praiseworthy  zeal  in  placing  the  true 
merits  of  every  fruit  before  the  public. 

But  how  is  it  with  vegetable*?  Bo  far  as  I 
know,  the'  subject  of  vegetable  nomenclature 
has  received  almost  no  attention  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Seedsmen  seem  to  hold  thq  undisputed 
right  to  change  the  names  of  varieties  at 
pleasure.  Indeed,  comparatively  few  sorts 
are  offered  by  all  seedsmen  under  precisely 
the  same  names.  Not  only  arc  old  varieties 
frequently  offered  under  new  names,  but  the 
names  are  used  so  loosely  that  one  who  con¬ 
sults  two  catalogues  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  same  variety  is  offered  in  both  or 
not.  To  show  that  I  am  not  speaking  unad¬ 
visedly,  I  will  give  three  examples  out  of  a 
score  or  more  that  might  be  given.  The  de¬ 
servedly  popular  Egyptian  Beet  was  actually 
offered  by  different  seedsmen  in  this  country 
during  the  Spring  of  1883-4,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names:  Flat  Egyptian,  Egyptian  Tur¬ 
nip,  Egyptian  Red  Turnip,  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip,  Egyptian  Extra  Early  Turnip,  Extra 
Early  Dark  Egyptian,  Extra  Early  Egyptian 
Blood  Turnip,  Egyptian  and  Dark  Red  Turnip 
Rooted.  In  eight  catalogues  1  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  cucumber  offered;  Long 
Green,  Improved  Long  Green,  Long  Green 
Prickly,  Improved  Long  Green  Prickly,  Ex¬ 
tra  Long  Green  Smooth,  Long  Green  Smooth 
from  Athens,  Long  Green  Turkey,  and  London 
Long  Green.  In  the  same  catalogues  are 
offered  Early  White  Spine  Cucumbers,  Im 
proved  White  Spine,  Peerless  White  Spine, 
Improved  Early  White  Spine  or  Arlington, 
Extra  Long  White  Spine,  Improved  White 
Spined,  Early  Whito  Spined,  Extra  Long 
White  Spined,  and  White  Improved  Spine.  I 
have  also  prepared  a  list  of  abominable  names 
that  are  applied  to  vegetables,  but  I  am  sure 
the  above  are  sufficiently  absurd.  What 
would  the  esteemed  President  of  the  American 
Ponaologioal  Society  think  of  this  sort  of  no¬ 
menclature?  Surely  we  flud  no  snch  abomi¬ 
nations  in  the  catalogues  of  our  nurserymen. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  variety  is  often 
offered  under  several  names  that  have  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  each  other.  last  season 
seven  samples  of  early  peas,  each  bearing  a 
different  name,  grown. in  oar  garden,  judged 
by  the  most  careful  standard  that  I  was  able 
to  devise,  were  pronounced  identical.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  add  at  least  one  new  name  to  this  list 
the  present  season.  In  lettuce,  of  which  82 
so-called  varieties  are  offered  in  the  catalogues 
of  our  seedsmen  for  1884, 22  names  appear  thus 
far  to  be  synonyms. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  abuse  calls 
for  a  remedy.  The  products  of  the  garden 
are  only  second  in  importance  to  those  of  the 
orchard.  How  can  the  market  gardener,  to 
whom  success  often  depends  upon  procuring 
seeds  of  a  particular  variety,  bo  sure  of  ob 
tainiug  what  he  orders  under  such  a  muddled 
system  of  nomenclature?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that,  disappointment  so  often  results  from  pur 
chased  seeds?  The  numlter  of  so-called  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  garden  vegetables  offered 
in  our  seed  catalogues  at  the  present  time, 
actually  exceeds  by  hundreds  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  on  the 
list  of  the  American  Pomologieal  Society. 
How  many  names  in  this  long  vegetable  list 
are  true  varieties,  and  how  muny  of  these  are 
deserving  of  “two  stars”?  I  should  like  to  see 
this  subject  agitated  with  the  energy  its  im¬ 
portance  demands.  “elm.” 

N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

[Remarks — There  is,  alas!  entirely  too  much 
truth  in  the  statements  of  our  friend,  and  we 
commend  them  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
our  seedsmen.  If  the  re  naming  of  old  va  rieties 
and  this  great  multiplication  of  names  are 
continued,  we  shall  soon  be  in  such  a  muddle 
of  names,  that  people  cannot  buy  anything 
with  any  certainty  of  getting  what  they  want, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  seedsmen  cannot  afford 
to  so  conduct  their  business  as  that  they  shall 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  planters.  Eds.] 


Northport.  I  .  on  which  Umte  products  ha*  been  rsl»<- I .  are  model-  worthy  of  Imitation  by  th<-  I- ns  of  i 
thousand*  engaged  In  rartulug  who  have  failed  to  make  It  the  profitable  business  that  It  baa  been,  and  still  | 
continue*  go  be.  to  M r  Crozler.  The  co  author.  I'ktkh  11  sni.iutn*,  the  senior  member  of  our  Ann.  although 
not  tt  tarnn-r,  has  long  been  conxldored,  as  Is  well  known,  an  authority  on  all  mailers  relating  to  practical 
garden  work/’ 

*  Vr.  i  rower  and  Mr  Henderson  have  bad  the  project  tn  conietnplanon.,  of  netting  up  a  work  on  Amcrl 
cun  farming  for  the  past  loti  years;  but  both  being  engaged  In  the  active  work  of  their  large  operations  on 
the  farm  and  garden.  It  !»  doubtful  If  they  would  ever  have  got  togi-tber  lo  uccompllxh  It.  unless  the  Idea 
had  boon  conceives!  of  getting  t,br-  work  up  In  conversational  form,  the  words  a  s  spoken  being  taken  down 
by  a  stenographer.  Thl  •  souplihed  the  work  of  book-making  greatly,  and  it  is  believed  that,  given  In  this 
way',  it  has  been  made  plainer  and  more  Interesting  to  the  reu  ler,  than  If  written  In  the  usual  manner.” 

We  expect  to  have  copies  ready  for  sale  by  October  I  t.  Mow  rue  Kars*  Pays  Is  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
410  pages  profusely  llln,  (rated,  and  handsomely  bound  In  rloth-  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  #2.  W.  Orders  re¬ 
ceived  now.  Liberal  Inducement*  to  clubs  and  buyer*  In  quantity  of  this  boat 


buy  a  tile  or  brick  machine 


H.  BBEWER  &  CO.,  TECUMSEH,  MICH.,  for  Catalogue  E, 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


$1,000  SAVED 

.  .  In  Grass  and  Fences  by 

the  use  of  ROCK’S  IMPROV- 
tD  TfTHtRS  for  tettxring 
W>V*9sSBHn  cri"'*-  hr.rs.'H,  or  other 
HSMjfflWaraBFM  animals  in  pastures.  No 
fences  needed,  all  the 
■  nl  WASTE  grass  utilized. 
JL  — .  ®  N  Send  for  Circular  and  Re- 

W  y  y  dueed  Price  list.  Address 
'-^kCeraJA  ASL-  El  GKN  E  ROCK.Gl.KN 
— — *"  Hiuad,  Queens  Co„  N.  Y. 


35  Ac  37  Cortlandt  Street.  NEW  YORK, 


ilOK  .PpjUp  W.liS' 


BRADLEY 


THE 


PERRY’S  PATENT 


Sold  on  its  Merit*, 
GUARANTEED 

Free  from  Horae  Motion 


TWO  WHEELER 


Tito  only  Two  Wheeled  Vehicle  that  is 
absolutely  free  front  till  horse  motion. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

BRADLEY  &  CO  I  Established  1  HSU. 


UNIVERSAL 

BATH. 


Vapor  und  Water— 

fre*h,  wilt.  Mineral 


rteitkolll  MIPC«  LCLP9 


IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS 


AN  OILY,  NON- POISON  OTIS  FLUID. 

W arrantod.  Sure  Dontli  to  Ticlxs 

and  ail  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic  animals. 

A  hit  re  cure  lor  Scab  or  ntli  -rSkln  Bivenses  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  RE 
Perfectly  8OL0BLK  IS  cold  WATictt,  and  harmless  to  man  or  nnlmn.1.  it  leaves  the  wool  soft  at 
promotes  a  rapid  growth.  Hun  I  he  In '  g-'-l  so  le  in  t  he  world.  Awarded  four  medals  and  tlv< 
Hewn  re  ot  wort  l.less  linlia  t  ions.  Huy  direct,  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  authorised  tig 
For  further  particulars  and  price,  send  for  circulars  to 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON 


.tU.Vt  f  ./ CTt-  It  tc  R  A, 

Doncaster,  England;  and  ITS  North  10th  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  I> 


The  Chamber]  In  Screw 
after  in  yetir.s’  test,  has* 
Ity  over  nil  others  by  Its 
strength  and  durability, 
cheapness  and  ease  in 
Of  stumps.  We 
chines  with  } 

screws  when  de-  Ml 

small  machines 
stumps. snugs, Ac  // 


Stump  Machine, 
proved  Its  superior- 
great  exhibition  of 
combined  with 
pulling  all  classes 
now  furnish  Ma¬ 
ty  ronght  Iron 
sired.  Also  build 
for  pulling  small 
We  manufacture 


THE  MUDGETT  HAY  TEDDER, 


eleven  different  str.es  For  reduced  prlees.etc., address 
THH  CHAMBERLIN  M RG.  CO..  Olea n ,  N  Y 


EWALD  OVER, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  I.ND., 

MiXLKACTL’KKU  of 

Burtou’a  Open  Links,  Ea¬ 
gle  Wagon  Holster  Spring, 
Over’s  Patent  Iron  Wire 
Fence  I’osls,  Bond  and 
Ditching  Machinery,  etc. 
SlUScnd  for  Circular. 


rBURTON'Sl 
OPEN  link' 
C.OVER 


“M-si  xv-  . .  - - 

The  forks  nre  attached  to  the  handle*  tn  such  a  manner  as  to  render  breakage  almost  impossible.  The 
advantage*  we  ctnlm  for  this  machine  over  all  other*  arc:  Flli.-I.  the  fork  A  careful  study  of  the  cut 
will  show  the  working  of  It  plainer  than  It  can  be  dcs  -rlbrd  Skcosi>,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fork.  It  i'dii  he  run  closer  to  the  v  round .  If  it  strikes  the  turf.  Or  all  obstruction  of  anyklnd.lt 
slides  over  Instead  Ot  d'gglng  Into  It,  THIRD.  For  the  same  reason  If  will  run  one-third  lighter  l  han  anv  other. 
KotJUTii,  Because  of  running  e'oanr  to  the  ground.  It  will  do  he’t-'r  work  tin  n  any  other.  Iifth,  It  will  work 
equally  well  in  heavy  or  light  grass.  Sixth.  It  has  higher  wheels  Ilian  any  other. 


GRISTMILLSOFFRENCHBUHR  STONE 


WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE 


THE  C.  C.  BROOKS  SWIVEL  PLOW 


SEND  FOR  PESCH 1PTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


Oyer3.000in  use.  Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  81 1> 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep  in  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  power.  Complete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 
ALLS  I  /E8  bend  for  bo'>k  on  grinding  mills 
NOKDYKE  A  MAKMONCO  Indianapolis, Ind. 


Circulars  Free.  Beware  of  Infringements.  Address 


“STANDARD 

—  FARM  . 

Feed  milL 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

R.  I*.  ORR  &l  CO. 


B.  &  J.  W.  BELCHER,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ENGINE 
WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  U.  S.  A.  i 

- _ M  ANC  FACTOR  HRS  OP  | 


If  any  of  our  hybrids  betweeu  wheat  and 
rye  should  prove  valuable,  we  shall  send  it  to 
our  subscribers  in  the  Rural's  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tributions.  We  are  propogating  many  differ¬ 
ent  cross-bred  wheats  for  that  purpose. 


LIMITED, 

PITTSBURGH.  IM. 

Improved  1*M. 

Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular, 


STEAM  ENGINES  A  BOILERS  Jh 


Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock 
lor  immediate  delivery. 


THE  SURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SftI 


YOU  ARE 


IC  CTS.(!^PRICE)2  ANTI-RATTLERS  (MAIL) 
WANT  AGENTS  MOREY  8. CO.  LAGRANGE  ILL. 


GALE  SULKY  PLOW 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GALE  MFG.  CO 

ALBION,  MICH. 


C.  M.  IIOVEY 


Sll  I'PUMMCll 


by  no  oilin' 


It  is  made  entirely  of  Wrought  and  Malleable  Iron,  with  Two  Levers,  Iron  Wheels  and 
Steel  Beams.  It  has  the  most  complete  and  simple  Horse  or  Power  Lifting  Attachment  in  the 
world.  The  bottoms  are  interchangeable,  so  that  the  steel  and  chilled  tit  the  same  beam. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated 


WILSON  BROS 


Sole  Manufacturers, 

EASTON,  PA 


which  are  universally  pronounced  unequaled  in  lightness  of  draft  and  finish. 

PATENT  JOINTER  and  ICNKE  COULTER  aroused  upon  thorn,  and  all  practical 

farmers  concode  our  Jointer  and  Coulter  superior  to  any 
other.  Adjustable  handles  to  raise  or  lower,  to  fit  a  tall  or 
— -•r.Jeis&s  ‘•hnrt,  man. 


t~  Unexcelled  for  Aci-nmcy 

a  Simplicity  ur„i  l>llnt- 

S’  blllty. 


Vltb  rnlrnriiil  I, op  oh 
"••'*01  Koianinou,  Him .  «► 
ultuimitiia Soi Work.  A  o 
UoiidIo  Eccentric  Kt  |e-  *f 
i  .  tlon  Fund.  £ 


Jj  Kntrlno.  KoimrH,  Shin eloj^SaSV; rt  ' 
Miicblnru.  I'lniiorn  himI  il.'o  n 

ornl  Wood  Wdrfclnir  Mm-hiiiery.  ^ 

S A liEITI  I ItON  IV OH li S,  SALEM,  N.  Q 


Gardening-  TOOLS. 

Most  Complete  Stock  in  the 
United  States. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

•13  IittNallf*  S  .,  Chicago. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before  buyin 
unoccupied  territory.  Address 


g  any  other  plow.  Agents  wanted  in  all 


Lylnj?  Agent*  can't  SELL  and  tell 
tho  truth  about  Jones.  Put  your 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Gale  Horse  Hay  Rake 


WAGON  SCALES. 

Bearn  Box.  Tarn  Beam.  Freight 
Paid.  Free  prlei-  Ll«t.  Every  Sue. 

adilreim  JONES  OF  BINOHAHTON, 
BIJIGIIAMTON.N.  X. 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER  Patented 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  PLANTERS7  HOE  GO 

TROY,  IV.  V. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


*s**W*lyS&  -f 

The  above  cut  represents  the  UEKHINGTKUN  MACHINE  FOB  DIGGING  POTA¬ 
TOES.  It  will  dig  where  there  are  heavy  vines,  and  DOES  GOOD  WORE  IM  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SOIL,  leaving  tho  potatoes  on  top  of  tho  ground,  WITHOUT  CUTTING  (JR  BRUISING, 
and  in  good  shape  for  picking  up.  If  it  does  not  perform  the  work,  as  above  stated,  success¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily,  no  patronage  Is  asked  for  it.  It  will  tell  its  own  story  in  a  potato  field, 
with  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  it. 

It  was  awarded  a  DIPLOMA  from  the  Western  New-York  Agricultural  Society  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  September  80th,  1881,  for  a  SUCCESSFUL  Machine  for  Digging  Potatoes,  Also, 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  tho  Fairs  of  both  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Counties,  N.  Y.,  and  CERTI- 
CATE  OF  HIGHEST  MERIT  at  New  York  State  Fairs,  1882  and  1883. 

Our  New  York  Agent,  R.  C.  REEVES,  has  these  Machines  on  Exhibition  at  his  Ware- 
rooms,  Nos.  1ST.  and  187  WATER  STREET. 

For  Price,  description,  and  Testimonials  from  parties  who  have  thoroughly  tested  tho 
Machine  on  their  farms,  address 

Planters'  Hoe  Co.,  Trov,  N.Y. 


w  ®  <0  ^  wr  pi  (-  »  | 

Fowler's  Hay  Carriers,  Grappling  Forks  anil  Pulleys. 

wV‘iVin»Ir*:I.1.,lSt2ltSfJl  Circulars,  FOWLER  A 
WOODWORTH,  TaUKhannnck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


™  IN  THE  WORLD.  ■  * 

Removed  to  Utica,  New  York  .where  there  has  been 
erected  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
Factories  In  the  country.  Hero,  with  largely 
Increased  Capital,  the  best  Improved  machin¬ 
ery,  skilled  workmen,  and  none  hut  the  best 
material,  we  will  make  an  improved  Machine, 
that  will  have  no  cffuul. 

AGFNT3  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

MULlX  I  O  In  all  rXOCCCJ'IKD  TERRITORY. 
For  full  particulars,  address 


HULL  VAPOR  COOK  STOVE 


I  Tho  Pioneer  and 
most  successful  Va 
por  Cook  Stove  ever 
made. 

li», IKK)  now  In  use. 
It  Is  Indispensable 
In  Hum mer  heat.  I  oes 
all  kinds  or  cooking 
that,  can  ho  done  on 
the  )ar|te*t  mum  *  or 
old -fashioned  cook 
stoves.  New  and  lm 
proved  stoves  this 
year.  Safety  tank. 
..etc.  Send  for  eircu- 
-v  lars,  price  list,  etc. 

'  Huu.  V a pou  Stove 
Co,,  Cleveland,  o. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK, 


f  XANDE^B^AD.L§y  &  Dunn, 

SYRACUSE  N.V5^ 


i Newton’s  improved  pA'JU  Tir  holds 
them  (irmly,  draws  UUlV  I  1C  them 
forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 
When  standing,  gives  freedom  of  head, 
keeps  clean.  K.  C.  NEWTON,  itauda,  111. 


THE  R13RAL  NEW-YORKER 


utuorous 


“IIeioh-iio!”  said  Mrs.  Spriggins,  “I  see 
that  poor  old  Mr.  Wilkins  has  died  intestate. 

I  alius  said  high  living  would  ruin  his  in¬ 
nards.” 

“Oh  ,  don'^  propose  tome  here!’’  exclaimed 
a  young  lady,  whose  lover  was  a  1  »ou t  to  pour 
out  his  avowal  as  they  were  riding  by  a  corn¬ 
field.  “The  very  com  has  ears.” 

Lxtti.k  Dot’s  mammu  harl  l>een  ill  with  a 
severe  attack  of  neuralgia.  A  visitor  called, 
aud  while  waiting  in  the  parlor,  asked  Dot 
how  her  mother  was.  She  replied,  “she  is 
sick,  she’s  got  the  morality.” 

“What  is  the  price  of  this  axle-grease?” 
asked  the  new  clerk  of  a  grocery  dealer; 
“there  is  no  mark  on  it.”  “ltdependson  your 
customer.  If  he  asks  for  axle-grease,  charge 
him  15  cents  a  pound ;  but  if  he  wants  butter, 
make  it  US  cents.” 

Wmuc  the  very  young  daughter  of  a 
country  clergyman  was  playing  in  the  garden 
one  day,  a  stranger  came  along  and  inquired 
if  her  father  was  at  home.  “No,”  she  replied ; 
“hut  my  mother  is  in  the  house,  and  she  will 
pray  with  you,  you  poor,  miserable  sinner.” 

A  LITTLE  fellow  with  a  tall,  stalwart  wife 
was  asked  hy  a  friend  if  the  contrast  between 
them  didn’t,  often  expose  him  to  mortifying 
remarks.  “O,  i  don't  mind  that,”  he  said 
cheerfully;  "but  since  Sarah’s  gmwn  near¬ 
sighted  1  have  to  look  sharp  for  fear  she’ll 
step  on  me.” 

Little  Freddie  was  talking  to  bis  grandma 
who  was  something  of  a  skeptic.  “Grandma, 
do  you  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  church?” 
“No.”  “To  the  Baptist?”  “No.”  “To  any 
church?”  “No.”  “Well,  grandma,  dou’t 
you  thiuk  it’s  about  time  to  get  in  some¬ 
where?” 

Two  K1DKS  TO  A  QUESTION.-  “Say.  Smith, 
arc  you  coming  down  town  to-night?”  “No.  ’ 
“Why  not?”  “Well,  my  hired  girl  left  this 
morning,  and  Mary  will  bo  lonesome  by  her¬ 
self.”  “My  hired  girl  left  this  morning,  too, 
anti  that’s  why  I’m  coming  down.  I’d  bo  awful 
lonesome  with  Maggie.” 

“My  dear, look  down  below,”  said  a  gradioso, 
as  lie  stood  on  Waterloo  bridge,  gazing  at  a 
tug  hauling  a  long  lino  of  barges.  “Such  is 
life;  the  tug  is  like  a  man,  working  and  toil¬ 
ing,  while  the  barges,  like  women,  are — ”  “I 
know,”  interrupted  Mrs.  G.,  acridly,  “the 
tug  docs  all  the  blowing  and  the  barges  bear 
all  the  burden.” 


ftllRAtpBWp- 


OI'Tt  FARM  SIZE 

We  make  eight  different  sizes.  S 
scrljitlve  circular  and  prices. 


auburn,  n.  Y 


Mrs.  Mary  li.  Welch,  Teacher  of  l)onie»i«io 
Economy  at  the  Iowa  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says  s 


“lean  unhesitating  commend  the  Charter 
Oak  Range,  with  the  wonderful  wire  gauze 
oven  door,  made  by  the  Excelsior  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Invented 
by  Mr.  Giles  F.  Fillcy,  as  the  best  cooking 
apparatus  within  my  knowledge,  and  one 
that  will  not  fail  in  any  respect  to  give 
the  fullest  satisfaction  to  all  who  may 
use  it.” 


T— S.R.NYE  IMPRPY.E1> 


REAPERS.  MOWERS 


HOSTS  LESS  for 
REPAIRS.  i 
Circulars  free,  d 


n nd  you  will 
uuc  no  other. 


m  /  M  THE  BEST  in  use.  ^  1 

■•rr/lftr  'v  Agents  wanted  in  unoc-  j 

B«n.  .  •’  •  logue.  MOW KIl 

BRADLEY  <Sc  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


ITS  leading  merits  are 

That  It  will  not  scratch  your  ground  Nj'df  no >  ad- 
JiiHtmWJt,  but  will  rako  Clean  cm  nil  purln.e*.  WlU 
not  scatter  lit  till  i.-udK  will  form  s  .’jS?  wmL 
lien w  or irromi  (,-ru.M  Ih  cjimly  hold  down  wnueas 
worlc  Wnlduiupcaslly.  Will  ridoeaelly.  W  ill  turn 
SSly.  Will  make  l^  noiac.  and  U  the  most  expen- 
jnvnly  built  mid  handsome®!  ltake  til  the  market 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75  UU1COPEE  RALLS,  MASS. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


tFull  treatise  on  unproved 

methods,  yields.  prolate,  priovi 
and  general  etatietai*.  PBBK. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  P  WAYHESBOBO,  PA. 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


NEW  ROOFS.  _  , 

Rubber  Roofing  being  very  clastic,  is  atom;/ 1/ rec¬ 
ommended  hy  Architects,  corporations,  Public  in¬ 
stitutions,  Builders,  and  leading  men  in  all  sections: 
Can  he  In  Id  oneroid  shliqjleB.  felt^ilnsUe  aud  mastic 
roofs  with  jiosirttY!  satis 


OT.O  ROOFS.  .  „ 

Protect  your  Buildings  by  using  Clines*  Suite  Roof¬ 
ing  Paint, ’which  neither  emcfesln  winter  nor  runslu 
.summer.  Old  shingle  roofs  cun  he  painted,  looking 
ttute/i  better,  fi-iut  /  i.-  ting  lunge*'  than  tirtc  shingles 
without  the  paint, for  one-fou rth  the  co®t  of  rt— shin¬ 
gling.  f>»  decayed  thlngl#*  1 1  1111m  up  the  holes  and 
pores  aud  gives  a  uew  tnbttantiolroel  that  lasts  for 
vears.  t  'urle.d  or  irnrpril  shltlKles  It  tiring*  to  their 
places  rind  hreps  them  there.  This  slate  jiatut  re- 
■  liilri  ->  no  heating  or  thinning,  Is  applied  with  a  brush, 
aud  very  ornamental.  Be  sure  you  obtain  our  ortiu- 
fa*  art  tele,  which  Is  vhacoUite  color  and  Is  to  all  In¬ 
tents  utel  purposes  alatt.  Un 

TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS.  ,  ,  ^ 
the  red  oolor  Is  often  preferred. andls  acknowledged 
tlic  best  point  in  the  market  for  durability  on  metal 
surfaces.  It  1ms  u  heavy  body  hut  Is  easily  applied 
expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  cold,  is  a  slow  drlen 
and  never  erttef*  nor  senlr*.  Due  coat  Iscijualto  -l 
of  any  ..thrr  paint  .  Buildings  covered  wltn  tar-felt 


POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Corn  and  Cob, 

Shelled  Corn,  and  all  Grams 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  are  a  special  metal 
perfectly  hard:  axe  sell  sharpen¬ 
ing,  ami  can  be  run  in  ei ;« her  direc¬ 
tion,  making  Hem  very  durable. 


turlt!6.  rdf,  pliisticauo  limsuc 
nwim  w*v«  ^^o.te^o.avi&faciloD.  wl 1 1  not d raw  I jl  hot 
weather;  shedg  witter  readily ,  mid  Is  a  strictly  relia- 
ble  article. 

NO  TAR  OR  GRAVEL  USED. 

We  mail  sueh  e&mvlt  directions  for  applying  that 
any  one  can  roof  hi*  own  /unite. 

Mills,  foundries,  and  factories  a  tpecialtv.  Materi¬ 
al;.  < ampletc  f*>r  o  uric  steep  or  flat  Itoof  of  t.llues 
Rubber  Koofltigoo-H  but  about  half  the  price  of  re- 
shlngllna.  For  private  house*,  burns,  and  buildings 
at  all  descriptions  It  Is  far  superior  to  mo/  other 
rooting  In  the  world  for  convenience  in  laving,  and 
corallines  the  ornamental  appearance,  durability  and 
fire  proof  qualities  of  fin.  at  one-third  the  cost. 

MARBI.ETZED  PLATE  1IANTF.1.S. 

Cheap  »-  wood;  beautiful  eulnr-:  newest  styles. 
Send  stamp  for  Boot  vj  nesigna.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

i„  i«T  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SURAL  fl£W-Y08KEft 


HINTS  ON  FARM  STOCK. 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

SPRING  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR 

Cl  ^4. 

t.  . -S® 


MIDSUMMER  READING  FOR  TIRED  FARMERS. 

The  man  who  will  not  keep  a  good  lot  of 
cattle  on  his  farm,  deserves  to  bo  troubled 
with  eattle-iptic  fits.  Grass  is  generally  cheap, 
and  if  tbo  meadow's  crop  is  cut  short,  some 
can  find  enough.  gras3  among  their  corn  to 
pay  for  turning  their  cattle  into  thu  field ;  then 
your  wheat  may  be  growing  too  rank,  and 
need  cropping  off  a  bit,  and  cattle  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  tho  job  better  than  anything  else 
that  I  know  of.  Then  again,  how  easy  it  is 
for  them  to  get  through  the  ferce  into  your 
neighbor’s  fields,  where  there  is  plenty  to  eat! 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  stock  is  an  easy  crop 
to  cultivate.  I  would  want  also  a  good  cow 
for  milk,  say  about  a  four-year-old  calf  ,  of  the 
Isle  of  Cowes  breed,  a  short-horned,  rauley, 
and  not  too  largo.  I  would  prefer  a  small 
cow,  for  if  I  was  driving  her  down  the  lane  to 
pasture,  and  blasting  the  hoy  for  being  off  to 
the  creek  swimming,  and  she  should  try  to 
run  off,  I  could  catch  her  and  throw  her  over 
the  fence  and  frustrate  her  designs;  besides,  if 
she  got  unruly  at  milking  time,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  take  her  on  my  lap  and 
milk  her,  aud  save  a  world  of  trouble.  An 
oleomargarine  cow  I  would  not  have  under 
any  consideration.  The  more  milk  you  give 
a  cow  to  drink  the  more  milk  will  sho  surren¬ 
der;  but  fanners  do  not  seem  to  consider  this. 
It  will  bo  richer  milk,  and  require  less  time 
to  boil  it  down  into  butter  or  cheese. 

Horses  are  indispersablo  to  a  farm,  because 
I’d  like  to  kuo  w  how  without  them  you  are  ever 
to  get  to  town  ou  convention  or  fair  days,  or 
take  your  city  visitors  around  all  tho  time 
through  t.he  neighborhood  and  back  to  dinner? 


TKE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Force  Feed  Drills, 

MADE  AS 

Plain  Pin  Ho©  Drills, 

TtEAKSPltl  TVO  Pit  llHWTIItIO 
SHOE  OR  RUNNER  DRILLS, 
COMBINED  CI.A“K  FEED  KKItTILIZF.il 
BRILL,  also  our  ROLLER  I’ltKStt  Dltl  I.I.. 
Which  i»rrnfte»  the  strain  In  the  furrow*, 
cruslw*  the  clod*,  mid  leaves 
1  he  s  rou  ■■  >1  winoolh. 

TIIF.ROLI.KUS  AUK  tNHKVEEDF.NT  OF  EACH 
OT1  lFli. 

The  rollers  do  not.  prevent  raising  tho  Ifoos. 

A  CONVENIENT  SEAT  on  tho  Roller  Drill. 

The  drill  can  lie  used  without  rollers  If  desired, 
or  they  can  h«  put  on  any  of  tho  Buckeye  Brills. 
Our  New  Linns- Feed  Feriilizer  Brill  wltUGlnss 


The  Finest  Tool  mndr  for  youug  corn,  using 
Kliilii  Narrow  steel  Teeth  Instead  ot  shovels, 
permitting  curlier  use  and  closer  cultivating,  Lev¬ 
ers  In  easy  reach  to  govern  depth  mid  ralso  brnrus 
In  passing  obstructions.  With  tho  3  or  5  Tooth 
Centre  l«  il  Perfect  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  or 
Fallow  Cultivator  with  Jointed  connections,  al¬ 
lowing  It  to  accommodate  Itself  to  uneven  around. 

A  set  of  Shovel  Benins  can  bo  attached  any  tlmo 
If  desired,  also  a  Broadcast  Hooding  Attach¬ 
ment. 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

STEEL  SPUING  TOOTH 


Walking  Cultivator,  with  tho  best  DOUBLE 
ACTING  SPIRAL  SPRING  In  the  market. 

Junior  Combined  Riding  and  Walking 

CULTIVATORS. 

SENIOR  RIDING  CULTIVATORS 

TONGUELKSS  CULTIVATORS. 

ALL  WITH  OUR 

ROTARY  or  DRAG  SHIELDS  as  desired. 

A  Spring  Tooth  Attachment  of  eight  nar¬ 
row  ,**trel  Spring  Teeth,  for  corn,  furnished 
When  dC'U.'fl.  Also  u  Center  Attachment  for  fallow, 
of  three  teeih  for  i  ho  Junior,  and  three,  or  five  teeth 
for  the  Senior,  making  n  Shovel  Torn  and  Fallow 
Cultivator,  bu  11  or  fa  tooth.  Spring  Tooth,  lorn 
aud  Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

Our  New  Spring  Shovel*  furnished  when  de¬ 
sired. 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

BROADCAST  SEEDER. 


dl«cs  In  place  of  Bella  <s  on  entirely  new  departure 
and  the  great  eat  wuere*.  yet  made  In  combined 
drills.  All  our  Itiiekeve  drill*  have  our  New 

Forrr  Fcrd  Crain  Feed,  a  Perfect  W ting  Lever,  a 
oiniiidrti.  Kuril'  FecttOruxii  Seed-  Sower,  a  JYrfcct  lloe 
Shi  her  nmt  Accurate  Sun’ei/or. 

NU  CHANGING  OK  riKAKH  TO  CHANGE  QUAN¬ 
TITY  SOWN. 

BUCKEYE  CIDER  EXILES. 
BUCKEYE  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS. 

BUCKEYE  HAY  RAKE. 

ADDRESS 


It  hn«  High  Wheels  and  Broad  Tiros  and  a  Oontlnu- 
ouh  wrought  Iron  axle. 

The  proHHure  on  the  birth  la  regulated  by  the  lever, 
nnd  they  can  lm  net  while  In  motion  to  run  ut  any 
required  depth.  Sold  with  or  without 

Seeding  Attachment, 

Which  Uas  tho  same  reliable  Force  Feed  tmed  on 
our  Buckeye  Drlllaand  the  nearest  perfect  feed  made. 


ness  is  apt  to  break  them  down.  If  you  need 
horses  for  that  purpose,  borrow  them  of  your 
neighbor.  Sweep  your  horses  off  every  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  long-handled  broom  through  a  hole 
in  the  stall ;  this  will  remove  the  dust.  Havo 
tho  shoemaker  to  look  well  to  the  shoes,  espec¬ 
ially  in  Winter;  In  Summer  it  is  warm,  and 
horses  do  not need  shoes. 

Stock  your  farm  well  with  sheep;  they  are 
valuable  inside  and  out.  The  South  Down 
breed,  from  down  South,  is  good,  their  down 
being  the  most  downy.  With  plenty  of  these 
you  can  pnll  tho  wool  over  your  neighbors’ 
eyes.  Keep  the  old  Kamesis  in  the  orchard  to 
hustle  the  town  boys  out.  Get  the  best  Hair 
Renewer  you  can,  and  go  over  your  sheep 
every  day,  and  shave  them  once  a  year;  this 
will  promote  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and 
comb  them  daily.  Do  not  keep  any  half  wool 
and  half  cotton  sheep,  for  they  will  hardly 
pay.  Of  course,  you  do  not  want  all-wool 
sheep;  part  you  want  mutton,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  to  chew. 

You  should  keep  pigs  in  plenty— It  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  call  pig?,  hogs,  and  no  genteel  pig  will 
stuud  it.  Keep  them  inside  of  tight  fences; 
they  seem  to  have  a  better  eye  than  a  hired 
man,  and  can  find  a  weak  point  in  tho  palings 
quicker  than  he  can.  Some  pigs  keep  thin  for 
the  purpose  of  lying  flat  and  sliding  under  a 
fence.  With  a  very  little  trouble  in  the  Spring 
you  can  get  tho  whole  flock  into  a  ten-acre 
field  aud  they  will  root  It  up  in  half  a  day, 
uml  thus  save  plowing.  Th.>y  are  very  handy 
for  that, 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  old  farmers  are 
turning  their  attention  more  to  poultry  than 
they  used  to,  aud  at  our  boarding  house  now 
we  occasionally  get  a  chicken,  which  is  a  good 
sign.  Since  the  introduction  of  incubators  the 
hens  have  a  great  load  taken  off  their  hands, 
and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  contract  to  fur- 
ni-h  the  eggs,  to  which  th»y  can  now  devote 
their  whole  attention,  if  they  have  any  get- 
up,  orget-down  alioufcthein.  Poultry  can  pick 
up  an  easy  living  on  a  farm,  if  your  boys  will 
let  the  worms  alone,  and  quit  fishing  so  much. 

Chickens  reared  in  the  old  fashion,  hold  up 
their  heads  and  crow  over  those  which  are  hand¬ 
made,  but  the  latter  cun  bo  more  independent 
in  this  world,  not  being  tied  to  a  mother’s 
apron-strings.  Plenty  of  poultry  iu  tho  coun¬ 
try  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape,  and 
{s  not  only  suggestive  but  profitable.  Be  care¬ 
ful  what  sort  of  eggs  you  set,  for  bad,  tough 
old  fowls,  PU  assure  you,  come  from  bad,  old 
eggs.  W  ith  EUub  cattle asareabove  described 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  farmer  from 
being  more  independent. 

{  bis 
Brown  J  X 

I  mark 

Witness:  A.  W.  Bellaw. 


With  perfect  FORCE  FEED.  IMPROVED  Henttcrers. 
HlOn  WHEELS,  WROUGHT  AXLES,  a  PERFECT 
INDICATOR.  No  CHANOI  NOG  KARS  to  REGULATE 
FEED.  A  Ixo,  ELEVEN  FOOT  SOWERS,  wit  A  all  tho 
(rood  point*  of  our  BROADCAST  SEEDER  excopt 
they  have  no  cultivator*. 


SFRIINrariBLD,  OHIO, 

BRANCH  BOUSES! 

ST.  LOUTS.  MO.,  HI  I  North  Main  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  UAL.,  :M  Market  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  21«  North  Hronil  street. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  and  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


MEN 


Award 

ATLANtH 


TWO  MACHINES 
SAVED  « 3400.  IN  1880 
IN  ONE  TOWN.  ,. 
IN  SUCCESSFlItJgiljKA--' 


ITATES  .CANADA 
,oUTH  AMERICA,  J 


i  patent  ’ 

ffiPW&WUt 


Butterworth  Thresher 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORCE, 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE 
til  and  THRESHER  CO. 

§  'UK  SPRINGFIELD,  /m. 


<J^SUNVIL  and  VISE. 

KupeclaUy  for  Farmer*  La  do. 
^ Tk  Att— ^  lm;  odd  Job*  uliout  tho  farm. 

JHmvZQ&p*'  TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVED. 

i  Bend  for  Hluatrated  Catalogue 

III  *  r*?  describing  these  uml  our  Scl- 

W^J  entlflc  Gcfcidlng  Mill. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 

SFRINOFIEI.D,  O. 


THE  NEW  MISHAWAKA 


The  Maynard  Rifles  and  Shot  Guns 


PRICES  REDUCED 


The  Bi-“t  Plow  on  Wheel*.  Patented  August  17,  t«79. 
It  is  made  of  Iron  aud  Steel,  with  Removable  Hub 
H"xeit  and  Wrought  Iron  Turned  Axles-.  We  furnish 
with  this  -Sulky  either  our  celebrated  Steel  Scotch 
man  or  Chilled  Bottoms,  Rolling  Coulter  or  Jointers. 
Made  only  bv  the  HT.  .IOHKPII  BAN  II  FAC- 
'l’lJIIIMi  C».,  iBI.hnwaka,  Ind.  AJ*o.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  steel  Plow*.  Chilled  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators.  Shovel  Plows,  Seed  Mills,  Ac. 

Send  for  clrcular*. 

P,  PORTER  THAYER  &  SON,  Eastern  Munager. 

78  AND  81  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Don’t  forget  or  fail,  to  send  for  free  speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
November  3,  containing  a  description  of  the 
very  valuable  seeds  to  bo  given  our  subscrib¬ 
ers;  also,  illustrations  of  splendid  premiums 
for  getters-up  of  Clubs  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  may  pay  you. 


^  For  Hunting  and  Tnr<rr;f  Prnrtiec  atrill  rangca, 

the  “  VI  t  YNA  RD”  mure  completely  .u  polio.  ili«*  wimp  of  limit¬ 
ers  and  Spnrtflmen  aenprulIjMli'in  nny  ntlior  Itilli-  in  the  win  Id. 

as  many  barrels,  can  be  used  on  one  stock :  and  for  accuracy,  convenience, 
durability  ami  safety.  18  not  excelled.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  lie- 
scribing  the  new  attach  men t  for  lining  rim  and  coni  re-fir*-  amuiu- 
nitioa. 


MASS.  ARMS  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


If  any  one  were  to  say  to  us,  "I  have  money 
enough  to  buy  three  different  kinds  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  for  my  lawn  next  Spring;  now, 
the  III’ HA I.  has  a  collection  of  those  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  cultivation  and  the 
best  adapted  to  the  climate  of  New  York  and 
Chicago;  which  would  you  name?” 

We  should  reply :  1st,  Abies  Engelmunnii — 
or  Engelmauu’s  Spruce.  It  is  also  called  (and  i 
correctly)  Alie  n,  or,  according  to  the  new 
nomenclature,  Piceapimgens;  2d,  the  Oriental 
Spruce,  Abies  orientalist;  .'Id,  Alcock’s  Spruce, 
Abies  Aleoeklaua.  These  are  extremely  hardy, 
very  d Lst. i in  t.  and  desi ruble  in  every  way.  W ere 
we  asked  which  three  evergreens  we  should 
select,  if  interesting  peculiarities  were  first  to 
be  considered,  we  should  reply:  lst,  the  Um¬ 
brella  Pine,  Sciadopitys  verticil  lata;  2d,  the 
Weeping  Hemlock  Spruce — Abies  Canadensis 
pendula,  and  last,  the  Tiger’s  Tail  Spruce — 
Abies  polita,  We  could  write  a  page  over  the 
beauties  of  these  splendid  conifers. 

Oun  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  remarks,  in 
his  lute  catalogue,  that  the  “Editor  of  the 
RURAL  New-Yorker  claims  he  has  never,  as 
yet,  indorsed  a  fruit  which  did  not  prove 
meritorious.” 

Yes,  wo  do  claim  that.  The  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  (Grounds  of  the  Rural,  lie  in  a  valley 
which  generally  experiences  the  latest  frosts 
of  Spring  and  the  earliest  of  Fall.  As  a  rule, 
fruits  that  do  well  there,  will  do  well  any¬ 
where  iii  the  same  latitude.  We  lest  our  new 
plants  carofully,  and  our  reports  are  unbiased. 

It  is  not  to  be  woudered  at  that  they  are  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  huvo  nothing  to  sell. 

Our  Minnesota  friends  should  plant  the 
Wealthy  Apple, 

Martin’s  Amber  is  a  hardy  wheat,  making 
a  good  flour,  and  with  us,  more  productive 
than  Clawson. 

The  Caroline  Raspberry,  which  the  Rural 
has  persistently  praised  for  four  years,  is  now 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  farm  press 
in  general. 

The  great  Lady  Washington  Grape  of 
Ricketts,  is  u  failure  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
8<>  are  nearly  all  of  his  so-called  hybrids.  W e 
say  this  after  a  patient,  careful  trial. 

Suppose,  like  Dr.  Lawes,  you  had  grown 
wheat  for  40  years  upon  the  same  soil  without 
the  application  of  nitrogen  in  any  form.  The 
yield  would  prove  possibly  10  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  even  though  any  quantity  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  were  applied,  we  should 
not  look  for  any  considerable  increase  in 
yield.  Rut  with  a  sufficient  application  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  ammonia  salts,  the  yield 
might  at  once  bo  raised  to  10  bushels  per  acre 
or  more,  according  to  the  climate,  weather, 
and  character  of  the  soil,  This  is  not  true  of 
wheat  alone,  but  of  every  crop.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  you  spread  kainit,  or  sulphate,  or  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  and  a  plain  superphosphate,  or 
all,  upon  your  land,  and  the  crops  make  uo 
response,  do  not  condemn  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers;  do  not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  your 
laud  docs  not  need  them,  but,  another  season, 
add  nitrogen  to  the  phosphoric  acid  aud  pot¬ 
ash,  and  then  judge. 

If  you  want  to  waste  your  manure,  spread 
it  ou  the  land  aud  plow  it  under  deep.  The 
rain  washes  the  food  downward,  not  upward. 

As  time  passes  on,  there  are  many'  advocates 
of  the  Rural’s  methods,  viz.:  broadcast  rna- 
uuriug,  shallow  cultivation,  aud  keeping  the 
surface  as  loved  as  possible. 

A  mono  hardy  plants,  try  the  Japan  (Jercis, 
Magnolia  llalloana,  Clematis  Coecinea,  Rosa 
rugosa  (white  ami  vel),  Viburnum  plicatum, 
Eleaguus  longipos,  Hpirroa  Thuubergii. 
They  are  new  or  little  known.  The  Rural 
has  them  all, aud  commends  them  from  itsowu 
experience.  • 

Eleven  years  ago,  wo  had  one  of  our  men 
sift  l  he  soil  of  a  round  bed  12  feet  iu  dia¬ 
meter,  through  a  quarter-inch  mesh, removing 
everything  that  would  not  pass  through  the 
sieve.  I’lauts  have  never  done  well  in  this 
bed  The  soil,  though  rich,  is  too  compact. 

No  matter  how  well  it  is  stirred,  the  lirst  raiu 
hardens  the  surface.  We  mayr  record  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience  with  a  wheat  plot  which  was 
raked  aud  raked  until  the  stones  and  roots 
were  all  removed  aud  t  he  soil  made  as  tine  as 
powder.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to  see 
whut  effect  a  perfect  preparation  uf  the  soil 
would  have.  The  wheat  upon  that  plot  was 
badly  winter-killed,  aud  the  yield  less  t.liau  on 
adjoining  plots  prepared  iu  the  usual  manner. 

A  mellow  surface  which  admits  the  uir  and 
moisture  to  the  soil  and  roots,  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  healthiest  plant  growth. 
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BURTON’S  ROAD  PLOW,  GRADER  and  DITCIIER,  and  other  ROAD  MACHINERY. 
Manufactured  by  EW  A  LB  OVER.  Indianapolis.  Ind- 


IV hen  yon  buy  a  Corn  Planter,  see  If  it.  is  stamped 
11  ncoinbfir’d  corn,  (lean  »n«  Bwl  Planter:  if  so, 
buy  It, and  you  will  linve  the  bent  tdauter  there  is 
made.  Why? because  It  has  do  <t I -h,  -lide  or  lx  u«h 
to  tie  co  'funnily  causluit  trouble.  The  quantity  of 
seed  dropped  ts  gauged  by  a  thumb  nut.  The  hiiii- 
plsst  In  the  market  Wurriiuced  to  give  saiis- 
t action.  Agents  wanted  In  every  corn  crowing  sec 
Won  of  the  world.  For  riurticuhirs.  add  r  res  M. 
MAfO  >1  HER  dt  f’O.,  Grand  Isle.  Vt.  J.  S. 
ROBINSON  A  WON.  Canandaigua,  General 
Agents  for  Western  New  York. 
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THE  CLYDESDALE  STALLION 
DUNDONALD. 


E  this  week  present  to 
our  readers,  at  Fig. 
347,  au  excellent  like¬ 
ness  of  the  fine  Clydes¬ 
dale  stallion,  Dundon- 
ald,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros., 
Shadeland,  Springbo- 
ro.  Pa.  He  is  n  bay, 
foaled  on  June  10, 
1880,  and  imported  in 
1882,  by  his  present 
owners.  He  is  regis¬ 
tered  (No.  2073)  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the 
Scotch  Clydesdale  Stud  Book,  and  is  also  No. 
1477  in  tho  second  volume  of  the  American 
Clydesdale  Stud  Book.  His  sire  was  Young 
Warrior  (2543)  by  Warrior  (902),  by  Baron  (27), 
by  Byron  (102).  Dundonald’s  dam  was  Inly  of 
Stephensonbeath  (1868),  by  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  (1075),  by  Pope  (1237),  by  Clydesdale 
Tam  (174),  by  Lothiau  Tam  (506),  by  Clyde 


(155),  by  Clyde  (153),  by  Broomfield  Champion 
(95),  by  Glancer  3d  (337) ,  by  Glancer  1st  (336) 
by  Glaucer,  alias  Thompson’s  Black  Horse 
(335),  which  was  foaled  about  1810,  and  was  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  founders  of  the 
Clydesdale  breed.  Among  his  ancestors  on 
both  sides  were  winners  of  tho  first  prize  at 
tho  Highland  Society’s  Show  in  1844,  1850 
and  1875.  This  is  the  highest  honor  a  Clydes¬ 
dale  can  obtain.  Mauy  second  prizes  at  the 
shows  of  the  society,  and  still  more  numerous 
prizes  at  local  and  county  shows  have  also 
been  borne  off  by  the  ancestors  of  Dundon- 
ald. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


PROP.  .T.  P.  SHELDON, 

For  several  years  past  a  movement,  which 
has  commanded  the  support  of  many  ublo  and 
influential  persons,  has  been  steadily  progress¬ 
ing  in  Ireland  in  the  direction  of  dairy  educa¬ 
tion  and  reform,  and  it  has  proved  a  benefi¬ 
cent  counterpoise  to  the  disturbing  agitation 
which  has  been  going  on  in  that  much 
disturbed  country.  Ireland  is  essentially  u 


dairying  and  stock  raising  country.  Her 
soil,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  carboniferous 
limestone  formation,  and  her  climate,  which 
Is  greatly  influenced  by  the  genial  breezes  and 
showers  of  the  Gulf  .Stream,  are  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  combined  industries  I  have 
named.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  country* 
on  the  whole,  is  so  well  adapted  for  cattle,  for 
beef,  and  for  milk  as  aalieut  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  is  the  Emerald  Isle;  aud  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  no  other  country  can  pro¬ 
duce  butter  of  such  excellent  body  and  quality 
from  uatural  pastures  alone,  if,  indeed,  by  any 
other  means  whatever.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  eonfectiouera  of  Loudon  and  other  large 
towns,  that  Irish  butter  will  go  farther  than 
any  other  in  pastry  making;  and,  even  for 
table  use,  tho  finest  samples  of  Irish  are  worth 
more  money  to-day  than  the  finest  samples  of 
Continental  butter. 

Id  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  the 
butter  of  Ireland  had  a  reputation  superior  to 
any  other  in  mauy  markets;  but,  during  tho 
last  30  years,  Ireland  has  been  losing  her  an¬ 
cient  cunning  in  the  dairy,  and  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Denmark — specially  the  last  named 
—have  been,  as  it  were,  taking  the  wind  out 
of  her  sails.  For  some  years  past,  indeed,  Con¬ 
tinental  butters  have  had  the  lead  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  aud  our  own  goods  have  suffered 


a  corresponding  declino,  those  of  Ireland  fail¬ 
ing  most  of  all.  To  this,’  no  doubt,  is  owing 
a  good  part  of  tho  agrarian  discontent  which 
has  prevailed  so  long  a  time  in  the  sister  island. 
Now,  however,  the  tide  is  turning,  and  an 
euruest  desire  for  improvement  in  the  dairy, 
a  warm  spirit  of  emulation  and  even  of  rival¬ 
ry,  has  been  aroused  even  in  the  minds  of 
Irish  dairy  fanners.  This  is  as  things  should 
lie,  and  wo  may  venture  to  hop©  that  it  will  be 
permanent,  for  at  present  no  limit  can  bo 
pluced  to  the  scope  which  exists  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  most  active  workers  in  the  cause 
of  dairy  reform  in  Ireland,  have  boon  Cauou 
Bugot  and  Mr.  James  Robertson,  Professor 
Carroll  and  Mr.  Richard  Barter;  and  they 
have  been  well  supported  by  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men  In  that  country.  Dairy  shows 
have  been  held,  dairy  schools  established,  and 
one  season  a  “traveling  dairy”  perambulated 
some  parts  of  the  country,  leaving  a  broad 
track  of  improvement  behind.  This  traveling 
dairy  demonstrated  the  improved  practice  of 
butter  making,  while  lectures,  expounding  the 
principles  cognate  thereto,  wore  delivered,  aud 
the  unusual  spectacle  woke  up  the  dormant 
energies  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  The 
exhibitions  of  butter  enabled  farmers  to  see 
for  themselves  the  sort  of  goods  they  ought 
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to  produce;  and  though  comparisons  may  be 
odious,  they  are  sometimes  instructive.  The 
international  Dairy  Shows  in  Dublin  hare 
been  a  great  success,  specially  as  factors  in 
promoting  the  spirit  of  emulation  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  they  are  to  1)6  continued 
annually,  so  long  as  the  need  for  them  exists. 

To  the  Munster  Dairy  (School  at  Cork,  great 
credit  is  due  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
dairy  tuition  which  it  imparts  to  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters  who  become  students  therein. 
The  syllabus  of  the  institution  includes,  among 
other  topics:-  1,  Elementary  instruction  in 
the  nature  of  food,  and  the  Jeeding  of  milch 
cows:  and  in  the  nature  of  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  2.  Practical  demonstration*  in  the 
most  approved  modes  of  handling  milk,  and 
of  making  hotter,  etc.  Already  a  goodly 
number  of  young  men  and  women  have  passed 
through  the  School,  whose  sessions  are  alter 
nnto  for  males  and  females,  and  these  are  now 
spreading  sound  practice  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  own  homes.  A  peculiarly  interesting 
and  pleasing  fea  (ire  in  the  leading  shows  in 
Ireland,  is  the  butter  making  contest*.  At  the 
Kilkenny  Show  of  the  Royal  Irisn  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society  in  the  first  week  of  July,  no  fewer 
than  18  dairymaids,  all  of  them  (save  one)  ex- 
students  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  entered 
themselves  to  compete  for  prizes.  Happening 
to  be  one  of  the  two  judges  of  butter  and  but¬ 
ter  making  at  that  Show,  l  bail  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing,  and  w  as  greatly  Interested  in, 
the  trials  of  skill  which  t  hese  comely  Irish  girls 
exhibited.  Just  now,  i  have only  to  boar  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  perfect  nut  ore  of  the  traiuing  they 
have  received;  later  on  I  may,  perhaps,  give  a 
more  or  less  full  description  Of  the  contests, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  results. 

Surrey,  England. 


"A  TILT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOLSTEINS.” 


Mr.  Miller  (page  478  of  the  Rural)  seems 
to  misunderstand  what  I  said  (page  405) 
about  Polled  Galloway,  Angus,  and  Norfolk 
cattle,  as  failing  in  the  dairy.  I  know  this  is 
the  case  with  the  two  former;  but  I  specially 
exempted  the  latter  from  the  charges,  for  I 
said  ’‘cows  of  this  breed,1’  meaning  the  Red 
Polled  Norfolk,  ‘'as  well  as  their  congeners, 
the  Suffolk#,  have  ever  excelled  in  the  dairy.” 

Mr.  Miller  asks  for  the  facts  as  to  this.  Any 
one  who  has  read  the  English  agricultural  pa 
pets  lor  many  years  past,  will  have  seen 
accouula  given  from  time  to  time  in  them  of 
the  good  dairy  qualities  of  the  Red  Polled 
cattle.  This  has  tieon  so  well  known  that  I 
have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve 
the  references,  and  can  only  at  present  give  a 
fresh  one  from  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Live  Stock  Journal.  Wild  Rose,  a  Red  Polled 
covy,  1<>  years  old,  is  reported  as  giving  at  the 
rate  of  33  quarts  of  milk  per  dav.  nearly 
three  months  after  calving,  and  making  an 
average  of  lit  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for 
14  weeks  In  succession  A  daughter,  five 
years  old,  Wild  Rose  of  Kilburn,  gave  24 
quarts  per  day,  and  made  14  pounds  of  butter 
per  week. 

The  English  Agricultural  Gazette  of  June 
23  (page  880)  gives  a  photograph  of  the  above 
cow  .  Wild  Rose.  The  Red  Polled  are  scarcely 
two  thirds  t  he  size  of  the  llolsteiu.  some  not 
being  more  than  half  the  size;  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  respective  sizes.  Wild  Rose  shows 
as  large  an  udder  as  the  best  of  the  11  jlstoius, 
os  well  as  squarely  set  teats,  a  full  wedged 
form,  and  fine  points. 

The  celebrated  writer  on  agriculture,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Young,  who  published  his 
“Tour  of  Suffolk,”  8vo  ,  1797,  thus  speifks  of 
a  herd  of  Red  Polled  cows  there:  “They  milk 
very  well;  12  were  in  August  fatting  two 
largo  calves,  supplying  the  family  with  milk 
and  cream,  and  giving  60  pounds  of  butter 
per  week,”  Can  Mr.  Miller  inform  me  if  the 
llols! ei ns,  or  indeed  any  Dutch  cows,  were  su¬ 
perior  to  these  for  but  ter  some  fit)  years  ago  ? 

1  might,  cite  other  authorities  from  the 
above  time  down,  who  have  spoken  highly  of 
the  dairy  qualities  of  the  Red  Polled  cows; 
but  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary.  A  few  have 
boon  imported  into  our  ow  n  country  during 
thtypast  10  years,  nud  I  presume  their  owners 
will  ultimately  give  some  account  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  what  they  can  do  in  the  dairy.  In  vol. 
1,  of  their  Hard  Rook,  published  in  England  iu 
1874.  their  Inrije  udders,  large  milk  veins,  and 
other  superior  dairy  points,  are  particularly 
described. 

As  to  the  Holstein,  Mercedes,  she  was  a 
much  larger  cow  tuan  the  Jersey.. Mary  Ann  of 
St. Lamberts,  and,  consequently,  was  probably 
a  greater  consumer  of  food ;  she  ought,  there¬ 
fore.  in  common  fairness,  to  have  made  a 
larger  quantity  of  butter  in  a  given  space  of 
time.  Yet  did  she  not  die  soon  after  her  trial 
in  consequence  of  being  highly  forced  in  her 
feed  for  such  a  production?  But  the  Jersey 
cow  has  lived  on.  producing  heavily  for 
months  since  her  trial,  and  it  is  reported  that 
she  was  never  or  iu  finer  condition. 


What  follows  from  Mr.  Miller  needs  no  re¬ 
ply ;  his  last  jiaragrapb  does  not  strike  me  as 
over-diguified  or  at  all  to  the  purpose.  I  do 
not  write  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  sim¬ 
ply  endeavor  to  give  correct  information. 

C. 


ITS  GROWTH  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SUGAR  AND  SIRUP.— THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


VII. 


PROF.  H  W.  WILEY. 


USE  OF  SULPHUR  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SIRUP. 

When  sulphur  is  burned  in  the  air,  each 
atom  of  it  combines  with  two  atomsof  oxygen, 
anil  forms  what  is  knowm  to  chemists  as  sul¬ 
phurous  dioxide,  or  acid,  commonly  called 
“sulphur  fumes.” 

PROPERTIES. 

Sulphurous  dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  more 
than  twice  us  heavy  as  air.  Its  odor  is  fami¬ 
liar  in  the  fumes  of  a  burning  sulphur  match. 
The  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water,  one  volume 
of  the  latter,  at  the  average  temperature  of 
the  air.  taking  up  about.  40  volumes  of  the  gas. 
One  gallon  of  water  at  60  degrees,  F.,  when 
saturated,  will  contain  a  little  more  than  10 
ounces  of  the  gas.  In  aqueous  solution,  sul 
plmrons  acid  (it  becomes  an  acid  by  solution) 
eusilv  undergoes  oxidation,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is 
formed.  Its  bleaching  power  is  due  to  the 
nascent  hydrogen,  which  is  set  free  by  the 
process,  which  attacks  and  destroys  the  color¬ 
ing  matter.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  cane  or  beet  juices, 
to  use  lime  or  some  base  which  will  form  an 
insoluble  compound,  in  order  to  form  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

Sulphurous  dioxide  is  easily  condensed  by 
pressure  or  by  a  freezing  mixture  (ice  and 
common  salt)  to  a  colorless  liquid  which  is 
about  one  half  heavier  than  w-ater.  This 
liquid  boils  ut  a  temperature  of  -8  degrees, 
C.  The  bleaching  power  of  this  gas  can  be 
shown  by  the  following  experiment:  Place 
some  colored  flowers  in  a  glass  bottle  and  then 
burn  some  sulphur  in  the  bottle.  For  this 
purpose,  melt  a  little  sulphur  and  dip  a  pine 
stick  into  ft  until  quite  o  quantity  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  solidifies  on  it  ignite  this,  and  when  it 
is  well  on  fire,  hold  it  in  the  bottle.  Cover  the 
bottle  w  ith  a  piece  of  glass  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  some  time.  It  will  be  found  that  much  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  flowers  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

Ow  ing  to  this  property  of  discharging  vege¬ 
table  colors,  the  use  of  sulphur  fumes  in  sirup- 
making  tends  to  produce  a  light-colored  pro¬ 
duct,  which  is  usually  more  highly  prized  than 
a  darker  article.  The  property  which  this  gas 
has  of  preventing  fermentation  ami  decay,  is 
even  more  valuable  than  its  bleaching  power. 
The  juice  of  sorghum  when  expressed,  rapidly 
undergoes  fermentation.  This  fermentation 
cou verts  the  sucrose  into  glucose,  und  the  glu¬ 
cose  into  alcohol  aud  carbonic  dioxide.  When 
the  process  goes  still  further,  the  alcohol  is 
changed  into  acetic  acid  (vinegar.)  It  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  important  to  the  sirup  maker  that 
some  method  should  be  employed  by  which 
this  destructive  change  can  he  prevented 
Sulphur  gas  affords  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  to  this  end.  A  sorghum  juice  which 
contains  ouly  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid,  is  in  no  hurry  to  ferment.  If  it  contains 
still  larger  portions,  it  can  be  kept  for  days, 
aud  even  weeks,  without  change.  The  sorghum 
worker  can  feel  sure  that  his  cane  juice,  when 
treated  with  sulphur,  will  not  spoil  if,  by  any 
accident,  hts  work  should  be  delayed  for  a 
few  hours. 

In  addition  to  these  two  important  func¬ 
tions,  sulphurous  dioxide  helps  greatly  in  the 
process  of  defecation.  The  impurities  iu  the 
juice  separate  more  readily  and  are  more 
easily  removed  in  its  presence.  In  the  subse 
queue  boiling,  the  gas  is  mostly  expelled;  a 
little  of  it,  as  already  intimated,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid.  The  important  question 
now  arises,  is  the  use  of  this  gas  injurious  to 
health?  The  answer  to  thisis  in  the  negative 
If  proper  means  are  used  to  remove  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  which  is  formed.  I  caunot  see  how 
the  use  of  this  gas  iu  the  manufacture  of  sirup 
could  possibly  make  the  product  unwhole¬ 
some.  On  the  other  hand,  its  careless  use 
might  easily  produce  a  sirup  whieh  would  be 
unfit  for  the  table. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHUROUS  DIOXIDE. 

(1.)  The  simplest  method  of  making  the  gas 
for  use  in  a  small  way,  is  by  burning  sulphur. 
This  should  be  done  in  brick  furnaces,  since 
red  hot  iron  is  easily  attacked  by  sulphur. 


(2.)  Ry  heating  copper  turnings  or  charcoal 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  For  chemical 
purposes,  the  gas  is  geuerally  prepared  with 
copper,  but  for  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes,  charcoal  is  to  be  preferred. 

(3.)  By  treating  a  sulphite  or  bisulphite 
(lime,  soda,  etc.)  with  an  acid,  e.  y.  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Jtftim  Copies. 


WILD  OATS. 

When  I  wrote  what  I  did  last  Fall,  about 
the  wild  oats  that  seemed  to  be  determined  to 
take  possession  of  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
hoped  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject,  and 
find  out  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to 
“keep  clear”  of  them  or  to  get  rid  of  them 
after  they  once  take  possession. 

A  neighbor  who  raised  wheat  and  wild  oats 
in  about  equal  proportions  on  bis  land  last 
year,  is  summer-fallowing  some  of  it  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  is  not  doing  the  work  thoroughly,  and 
some  are  going  to  seed,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell,  from  his  experiment,  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  such  management.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  summer-fallowing  will  do 
no  good,  for  the  reason  that  the  oate  that  are 
plowed  under  will  remain  there  till  they  are 
dug  up  again,  when  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  grow.  On  page  515  of  the  Rural,  Dr.  T. 
H.  H.,  of  Newport,  Vt.,  speaks  of  Caoarta 
Thistles  and  Witch  Grass  dying  out  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  wild 
oats  will  not  do  the  same. 

On  a  sandy  prairie  a  few  miles  from  here 
there  is  a  piece  of  laud  on  which  a  few  mul¬ 
leins  got  started  one  Rummer,  and  soon  the 
whole  piece  was  completely  covered  with  mul¬ 
leins,  and  nothing  else  grew  there;  but  they 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  and  not 
a  sign  of  a  mullein  can  now  be  found  there. 
The  laud  was  not  cultivated,  and  never  had 
been  plowed.  About  the  same  time  the  mul¬ 
leins  got  started  in  my  pasture  uud  threatened 
to  take  entire  possession.  I  fought  them  save 
ral  years,  aud  there  are  a  few  in  the  pasture 
yet.  I  thought,  alter  seeing  the  way  those 
vacated  the  piece  on  the  prairie,  that  if  we 
had  let  them  have  their  own  w  ay,  there  would 
be  none  left. 

If  any  one  who  has  kept  his  land  clear  of 
wild  oats  when  his  neighbor  had  them,  will 
give  his  experience  in  the  Rural,  he  will  con¬ 
fer  a  favor  on  quite  a  number  in  this  vicinity. 

Winona  Co  ,  Minn.  J.  M.  drew. 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN. 

Some  farmers  save  only  corn  with  red  cobs 
for  seed,  and  1  am  one  of  them  ( l  speak  of 
yellow  corn).  1  have  discovered  that  the  vel¬ 
vety  border  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  layer 
of  husk  denotes  t.he  color  of  the  cob.  Thus 
one  may  know  if  a  cob  is  red  or  white  without 
husking  it.  This  border  is,  perhaps,  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  wide;  if  it  is  a  pure  white, 
the  cob  will  be  white;  if  there  is  the  least  ten- 
deucy  to  red,  the  cob  will  be  red. 

Takanah,  Neb.  T.  h.  g. 


tielt)  Crops. 


SWEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata). 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED  — No.  Vll. 

E.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT,  M  D. 

varieties  (continued). 

25.  Mammoth,  Fig.  343  (syu.  Marblehead 
Mammoth).  Introduced  before  1881,  and  said 
to  have  originated  from  a  large  ear  acciden¬ 
tally  observed  in  a  seed  store.  Far*  eight  to 
10  inches  long,  and  from  1»X  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  slightly  tapering;  18  to  16-rowed; 
ear-stalk  rather  large.  Kernels  blunt 
wedge-shaped,  rather  squarish ;  summit  more 
or  less  rounded,  often  nearly  flat,  rather  loose¬ 
ly  in  contact,  rounding  over  the  butt  and  tip, 
but  scarcely  filling  at  the  latter,  crimped,  aud 
oi  a  whitish-amber  color.  Plant  large,  with 
abuudaut.  foliage,  prolific.  The  looseness  of 
the  kernels  and  their  datness  carry  this  va¬ 
riety  very  nearly  into  Class  C,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  non-wrinkling  of  the  ker¬ 
nels,  and  the  large  ear-stalk.  Average  weight 
of  100  kernels,  413  grains;  the  extremes  m  11 
samples,  835  and  486  grains.  (Described  ears, 
from  seven  different  seedsmen  in  11  coliee- 
tions.aud  Station  crop.) 

RED  COB  AND  WHITISH-AMBER  KERNELS. 

8,  «.  Red  C’ob.  Fig.  84fi.  Introduced  prior 
to  1863.  Ears  about  to  ~\A  mebes  long, 
and  1 %  inch  or  more  in  diameter  ;  slightly 
tapering,  round  mg  at  butt  and  tip,  12-rowed, 
ear-stalks  large,  cob  pale  red.  Kernels 
blunt  wedge-shaped,  with  more  or  less  rounded, 
or  nearly  flat  summit,  crimped,  w'hitish-amber 
color.  Weight  of  100  kernels,  891  grains.  (De¬ 
scribed  ears,  from  one  seedsmen ), 


RED  COB  AND  REDDISH  KERNELS. 

9.  Orange  Early,  Fig.  350  (syD.  Early 
Orange,  Brighton  Orange,  Orange  or  Golden. 
Introduced  in  1883,  and  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Narragansett  and  Moore’s  Early 
Concord,  and  improved  by  selection  for  five 
years.  Ears  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and 
about  \  %  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  tapering; 
12-rowed,  with  large  ear-stalks;  cobred;  ker¬ 
nels  bluut  wedge  shaped,  with  more  or  less 
rounded  summit,  and  a  tendency  to  a  shallow, 
angular  furrow  between  therows.rouuded  well 
over  butt  and  tip,  and  white  while  in  edible 
condition:  when  ripe,  of  a  reddish  flesh  color, 
with  a  scarcely  discernible  orange  tint,  Plant 
of  medium  size,  vigorous  growth  and  prolific, 
bearing  its  ears  low  down.  Average  weight 
of  100  kernels,  401  grains;  the  extremes  in 
four  samples,  374  and  422  grains.  (Described 
ears,  from  two  seedsmen,  iu  three  collections, 
aud  Station  crop.) 

In  Section  B  probably  belongs: 

Russell’s  Early  Prolific.  Introduced 
prior  to  1874.  Ferry  says  it  comes  into  use  a 
few  days  after  Crosby’s  Early;  Hands,  that  it 
is  early,  of  good  size,  remarkably  sweet,  rich 
and  finely-flavored,  and  he  figures  a  12-rowed 
ear,  tapering,  with  large  ear  stalk.  I  have 
seen  no  samples. 

section  c. 

Twelve  to  18-rowed;  cob  more  or  less  strong¬ 
ly  tapering;  ear-stalk  small,  or  at  least  not 
large:  kernels  shriveled  and  wrinkled,  or 
crimped  and  crinkled,  deep,  with  straight 
sides  and  usually  flattened  summit:  never  in 
contact,  rounding  strongly  over  the  butt.  Ears 
remain  long  iu  edible  condition.  Reason  late. 
WHITE  COB,  AND  WHITISH-AMBER  KERNELS. 

19.  Potter’s  Excelsior,  Fig.  351  Dyn.  Ex¬ 
celsior).  Introduced  about  1878,  and  a  variety 
quite  variable  in  size  of  ear  and  in  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  rows,  which  are  often  nearly  ob¬ 
literated.  It  is  so  sugary  that  the  seed  is  pre¬ 
served  with  difficulty.  As  grown  by  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter  in  Rhode  Island,  the  good  and  the  poor 
ears  are  indiscriminately  used  for  seed,  as  the 
originator  claims  that  only  by  this  melhod  can 
its  good  qualities  bo  preserved  in  their  inten¬ 
sity.  As  grown  by  seedsmen,  the  tendency  is 
towards  lessened  quality,  but  improved  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  was  obtained  through  selection, 
probably  aided  by  unrecorded  hybridizations. 
Ears  from  five  to  sovcu  inches  long,  and  1% 
inch  in  diameter,  tapering,  often  ovoid  in  sec¬ 
tion;  frequently  the  car  is  bent  or  twisted 
through  the  uneven  shrinkage  of  the  tender 
and  small  cob;  12-rowed,  or  varying  from 
eight  to  16  in  samples;  ear  stalk  moderately 
large  to  small.  Kernel  rather  large,  with 
straight  sides  and  more  or  less  rounded  or  even 
flattened  top,  with  the  corners  truncated  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  many  cases  to  form  an  augular  fur¬ 
row  between  the  rows;  crimped  aud  wrinkled; 
in  loose  contact,  running  well  over  the  butt, 
aud  usually  filling  out  at  the  tip.  the  color 
tawny  white  Plant  of  medium  size,  vigorous, 
very  prolific,  and  beeps  long  iu  edible  condi¬ 
tion.  Average  weight  of  100  kernels,  820 
grains;  the  extremes  iu  five  samples,  283  and 
407  grains.  (Described  ears,  from  three  differ¬ 
ent  seedsmen,  iu  five  collections,  and  Station 
crop.) 

HOW  WE  RAISED  OUR  CORN. 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

There  is  no  time  like  the  present  month  to 
study  corn  culture.  One  should  go  through 
the  fields  often  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  noting  the  poor  place#  and  the  causes  of 
them,  studying  with  equal  care  the  best  corn 
in  the  field,  counting  the  number  of  stalks  ami 
the  number  of  ears  iu  100  continuous  hills. 
This  year  the  corn  is  very  spotted  or  uneven, 
and  furnishes  a  good  opportunity  for  studying 
the  needs  and  habits  of  the  corn  plaut. 

Details  are  worth  but  little,  unless  they 
serve  to  illustrate  some  principle  of  more  or 
less  general  application.  Those  given  below 
are  meant  to  serve  such  a  purpose.  The  coni 
cares  not  whether  the  ground  be  pulverized 
with  a  disk  or  an  Acme  harrow,  a  cast  roller 
ora  wooden  one,  but  it  does  demand  well  pre¬ 
pared  soil.  Betweeu  October  and  February 
about  six  large  loads  of  manure  per  acre  were 
spread  on  a  clover  aud  Timothy  sod  of  one 
year’s  standing.  During  the  first  days  of  May 
the  field  (15  acres)  was  plowed  not  more  than 
six  inches  in  depth  A  c  uninon  iron  harrow 
was  used  first,  then  the  roller,  tbeu  the  Acme, 
until  the  ground  was  in  flue  condition.  A 
three -runnered  6led  marker  checked  it  off 
three  feet  aud  four  inches  both  ways.  On  the 
17th  of  May  the  corn  was  planted  by  hand, 
three  or  four  grains  per  hill.  Six  days  later, 
before  it  was  up,  it  was  cultivated  with  atwo- 
horse  Western  corn  cultivator. 

Ten  days  afterwards  it  was  cultivated,  aud 
in  a  week  again  with  the  same  implement. 
The  season  being  cold,  the  roots  would  natur¬ 
ally  incliueto  keep  quite  near  the  surface,  so 
a  one-borse  cultivator  was  substituted  for  the 
two-horse,  because  it  would  give  shallower 
culture.  The  corn  was  cultivated,  once  in  a 
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space,  four  times  more  with  this,  at  intervals 
of  ten  days.  The  few  stray  weeds  and  thistles 
were  cut  or  pulled  out.  This  year,  August 
8,  rye  was  sowed  in  the  standing  corn,  and 
most  of  it  was  covered  by  running  the  culti¬ 
vator  once  in  each  space.  This  will  furnish 
a  little  fall  pasture  and  conserve  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  in  the 
Spring  before  it  is  plowed  for  oats.  The  corn 
is  now— August  0— in  silk,  and  bids  fair  to 
yield  from  85  to  TO  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  even  if  the  latter  part  of  the  Sum- 


ings  in  J uly  and  August,  yet  there  are  several 
pieces  of  really  good  corn  in  the  county,  that 
are  forward  enough  to  mature  by  the  middle 
of  September,  which  would  have  failed  to 
mature  had  there  been  poor  soil  and  if  treated 
in  a  bap-hazard  manner. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ter-killed,  and  every  variety  rusted.  This 
agniu  confirms  my  opinion,  that  there  is  uo 
such  thing  as  a  rust-proof  wheat.  The  Mar¬ 
tin's  Amber,  Hybrid  Mediterranean,  White 
Lovett,  Winter  Pearl  and  New  Reliable,  as 
well  as  Lund  ret h,  were  less  affected  by  rust 
than  others.  Emporium  Scott  was  scarcely 
affected  at  all.  I  have  boon  experimenting  for 
years,  and  L  consider  the  above  wheats  a  sure 
list  for  every  farmer  to  grow.  They  are  hardy 
and  prolific,  and  much  ahead  of  Clawson, 
Fultz,  etc.  I  have  found  a  wonderful  differ¬ 
ence  in  varieties  of  wheat  taken  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  sowed  here  alongside  of  some  kinds 
grown  here.  It  has  proved  conclusively  to 
me  that  farmers  cannot  over-estimate  a  good 


both  be  Brunton.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
so,  for  I  know  that  a  very  prominent  nursery- 
man  sent  ont  Brunton  for  Early  Harvest.  I 
was  victimized  in  that  way,  hutbnvesinoe  got 
the  genuine  Early  Harvest,  and  have  rooted 
out  and  thrown  away  the  Brunton.  The  two 
sorts  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  heavier 
and  more  crimped  foliage  of  the  Early  Har¬ 
vest.  Mr.  S.  says  i-Hernlalo  was  a  failure. 
I  grew  a  few  (ileudales  for  several  years  with 
rather  unsatisfactory  results;  but  this  season 
I  hud  two  small  patches  of  different  varieties, 
one  of  which  had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  for 
two  years  and  the  other  for  one  year,  and  the 
Glendale  gave  a  full  crop  of  the  largest  and 
finest  berries  of  the  season. 


THE  CROSS-BRED  DIEHL-MEDITER¬ 
RANEAN  WHEAT. 


There  is  no  other  wheat  that  has  been  so 
long  in  cultivation  aud  so  universally  popular 
as  the  Red  Mediterranean,  and  this  because  of 
its  extreme  hardiness,  its  power  of  enduring 
bad  harvest  weather  uninjured,  and  its 
superior  milling  qualities.  Itsonly  defects  are 
its  open,  loose  heads  and  its  weak  straw, 
making  it  very  liable  to  lodge”  on  rich 
ground,  or  in  weather  favorable  to  a  rauk 
growth.  Tn  the  Cross-bred  Diehl-Mediterra- 
neau,  we  have  a  wheat  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  old  White  Diehl  as  male,  and  the 
Red  Mediterranean  as  female  plants.  Ar  will 
be  seen  by  Fig.  353  (a  Cut 
representing  the  actual  size 
of  a  head,  and  another 
I showing  a  side  view  of  the 
same  head  with  the  beards 
removed),  we  have  in  this 
•'  wheat  the  compact  head, 

->^2®  wltl»  close  chambers  or 
breasts,  of  the  Diehl,  to- 
Z'."  getherwith  thoreddish  chaff 

an,i  stravv  a,Kl  the  beards. 
as  wel1  aa  tho  amber  color 
•1; a,ul  superior  quality  of 
grain  of  the  mother  plant. 
I  11  oriKiuated  in  Monroe 

L County,  N.  Y.,  and  has  ul- 
^  ways  showu  the  broad 

leaves,  vigorous  growth 
and  extreme  hardiness  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  strong,  upright 
straw  of  theDiehl,  than  which  It  is  uo  more 
likely  to  lodge.  During  the  pust  Summer,  while 
Clawson  Wheat  was  badly  prostrated  by  the 
storms  just  before  harvest,  this  wheat  by  its 
side,  though  much  thicker  and  larger,  did  not 
"lodge”  at  all.  Though  the  heads  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Gold  Modal.  Clawson,  Lan- 
dreth.  or  Mediterranean,  an  examination  will 
show  more  "breasts,”  or  chambers,  and  more 
kernels  to  the  head;  and  its  greater  thickness 
insures  a  greater  yield  than  that  of  either, 
while  it  is  amoug  the  earliest  wheats  grown. 
Those  people  who  have  tested  it  with  other 
wheats  and  reported  to  us,  are  much  pleased 
with  it;  and  those  millers  who  have  tested  its 
milling  qualities  report  it  to  be  superior  eveu 
to  Mediterranean,  which  insures  for  it  the 
highest  market  price. 

The  head  from  which  our  illustration  was 
made,  was  a  selected  head  as  grown  by  us, 
and  was  a  fair  average  of  the  bent.  While  we 
have  some  better,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
one  expect  the  average  of  the  Held  to  bo  nearly 
as  largo.  If  any  hoped  for  this,  they  would 
be  disappointed.  Those  to  whom  we  sent  tills 
wheat  in  our  last  Free  Seed  Distribution,  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  in  selecting  good  ground 
ami  planting  it;  oue  seed  in  a  place,  six 
inches  apart,  iu  rows  15  inches  distant,  from 
each  other  and  not  over  oue  Inch  deep,  and  on 
the  approach  of  very  cold  wuather  give  it  u 
slight  covering  of  broken  or  cut  straw,  or, 
better,  of  coarse,  barnyard 
manure;  do  tins,  because  this 
method  of  growing  wheat  is 

V  much  more  trying  than  ordfn- 

V  ary  field  on  1  tore,  and  because 

*  Yy ^ou  w's*’  t0  Secure  the  largest 

possible  yield— which,  we 
'SjSSS&i  thiuk*  -vou  can  readily  make 
exceed  2,000  kernels  for  each 
!<g|K--'£j!S*«®  one  planted.  Those  boys  who 

•  '  j‘  are  sufficiently  wide  awake 

iff? and  energetic  to  secure  a  bush 

— more  or  less — in  payment 
for  a  club,  should  make  the 
ii&wS&r  ground  very  rich  (as  is  shown 

iu  the  Fair  Number),  and  sow 
not  thicker  than  a  half- bushel 
per  acre,  mulching  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Winter,  as  described,  and  they  can¬ 
not  fail  of  gettiug  from  50  to  80  bushels  for 
every  one  sown;  or  if  they  should  plant  and 
care  for  it  in  rows,  they  can  cover  more  ground 
aud  secure  much  larger  returns. 

Remember,  boys;  only  five  subscribers  give 
you  a  half-bushel;  nine,  a  full  bushel,  free  at 
the  express  office  or  depot,  in  a  new  bag;  ami 
we  are  quite  anxious  to  see  how  large  u  yield 
some  of  you  will  secure.  In  sending  names, 
with  every  letter  please  mention  that  they  are 
for  the  wheat  premiums,  as  this  will  save  us 
much  trouble.  Remember,  further,  this  offer 
is  not  confined  to  boys  of  any  particular  age 


I  notice,  in  what  appears  to  ho  an  editorial, 
some  rather  sneering  remarks  about  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  “two  years  ago,  aud  that  the  berries 
aro  often  hollow.”  There  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take  in  the  variety,  for  the 
Atlantic  was  uovor  sent  out  at 
•  all  until  last  August — One  year 

ago— and  1  have  never  yet 
l  seen  a  specimen  of  this  variety 

that  was  hollow,  and  the  ltu- 
1  ual'h  eut  is  not  an  accurate 

'vS&f/*  representation  of  Atlantic. 

{?..  f [Our  plants  were  received 
yS-'^Ofc)  August  2-1  of  last  year  from  a 

%■  friend,  who  received  them 

\  the  your  before. — Eos  1 


1  v>.£> 


|V-  Wvy  Have  the  1  liaison  River  plum 

i&f  **  growers  persistently  cut  out 

all  black-knots  from  their 
trees  in  the  Summer,  while  yet  green (  Seve¬ 
ral  years  since  this  disease, as  a  fungus, attacked 
tin  ■ee  cherry  trees  ou  my  place — -Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Late  Duke  and  Royal  Duke.  1  care¬ 
fully  cut  out  all  I  could  find,  every  Autumn, 
and  burned  every  vestige,  with  no  success  at 
all,  for  two  or  three  years,  until  l  tried  the 
plan  of  cutting  out  ns  soon  as  the  green  swell¬ 
ings  could  be  seen,  ami  I  at  once  got  the  better 
of  the  trouble,  and  have  had  none  of  It  since, 
although  trees  on  other  farms  within  100  rods 
are  dying  with  it. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  w.  f.  b. 


Orange  Earlt.  Fig.  350. 

change  of  seed,  and  especially  from  a  northern 
locality. 

Hensall,  Ont.  rob’t  bell,  jr. 


FERTILIZATION  OF  STRAWBERRIES 


I  have  been  growing  small  fruits  for  30 
years;  but  notwithstanding  my  long  experi¬ 
ence,  i  am  still  able  to  learn  something  every 
week  from  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  t  he  paper  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  The  Editor’s  experi¬ 
ence  In  small  fruit  matters  rarely  varies  from 
mine,  and  I  always  get  more  determined  in 
maintaining  my  positions  when  iu  such  good 
company.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  an  essay 
of  mine  read  at  Anderson,  J  rid. ,  last  Spring, 
relating  to  the  fertilization  of  pistillate  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  which,  1  believe,  accords 
with  the  Rural’s  position; 

‘"In  planting  pistillate  varieties,  stnminate 
Or  perfect  sorts  should  bo  planted  iu  every 
eighth  or  tenth  row,  for  the  purpose  of  fertil¬ 
izing  the  flowers  ot  the  former.  An  Eastern 
grower  claims  that  the  color,  shape,  ilavor, 
etc.,  of  fruit  produced  by  a  pistillate  variety 
will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  variety  used  in  fertilizing 
it.  1  have  used  Lougworth’s 
Prolific,  Wilson,  Cumberland 
Triumph,  and  many  other 
ip.  sfcaminato  sorts  as  fertilizers 

for  the  Crescent  aud  other  pis- 
tillate  kinds,  but  have  never 
;  seen  the  berries  of  the  latter 

’  p  vary  a  particle  from  their  or- 

“  diuary  fixed  typo.  When 

PB- j|  fructified  by  pollen  from 

Sharpless,  I  have  never  known 
j  Crescent  to  produce  a  cox¬ 

comb-shaped  berry ;  or  Cham¬ 
pion  to  fail  to  produce  Its  usual 
vf  proportiifh  of  fiat  berries  when 

fertilized  by  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph — a  variety  whose  berries  are  invariably 
conical.  I  have  no  doubt  the  necessity  for  dose 
fertilization  is  much  exaggerated,  as  I  have  seen 
plants  of  Orescent  loaded  with  perfect  berries, 
which  grew  at  least  50  yards  from  any  other 
variety.  All  strawberry  beds  should  be 
mulched  with  wheat  or  rye  straw  when  frost 
begins  to  full  in  Autumn,  which  should  be 
drawn  between  the  rows  on  the  return  of 
warm  weather — generally  towards  the  end  of 
May — for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ground 
moist  aud  cool.  ” 

I  have  fruited  Stone’s  Hardy  Blackberry 
twice,  and  am  delighted  with  it.  Snyder, 
Taylor  aud  Wallace  have  heretofore  been  my 
favorites,  but  Stone’s  Hardy  promises  to  equal 
Taylor  in  flavor,  and  any  of  them  in  hardiness 
aud  productiveness. 

Delaware  Co.,  1ml.  o.  00 wing. 


Mammoth.  Fig.  348. 

mer  should  be  no  brighter  or  warmer  than  the 
earlier. 

The  yield  given  is  only  a  fair  one  for  the 
better  farms,  cultivated  by  the  better  farmers, 
iu  a  good  seasou;  but  it  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  ordinary  yield— being  more  than  double 
the  average  which  the  counties  of.  Tompkins, 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  will  give  this  year — that 
it  seems  to  deserve  some  special  attention. 

And  now,  as  to  the  principles  of  general  ap¬ 
plication;  First,  an  abundance  of  available 
plant-food.  Second,  early  aud  frequent  cul¬ 
ture  to  destroy  weeds,  prevent  evaporation 
of  moisture,  and  warm  the  soil.  Third,  flat 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS, 


In  a  late  Rural.  A.  Lb  C.  took  exception  to 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry  on  the  score  of  ill  ad 
aptation  to  the  soil  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  it 
growing  on  much  lighter  soil  than  Mr.  Parry’s, 
and  it  shows  as  much  vigor  as  any  variety  we 
have  ever  grown,  not  excepting  the  Cuthbert 
and  Turner,  and  it  has  been  admired  by  all 
who  have  seen  it.  There  is  one  point  A.  B.  C. 
seems  to  have  overlooked,  viz.,  the  foot  that 
failure  is  not  confined  to  varieties  of  fdirua 
blood;  not  one  in  IOC)  of  Strigosus  blood  will 
succeed  bora.  It  has  only  been  within  the 
past  few  years  that  we  have  succeeded  in  get 
ting  any  satisfactory  results  from  any  of  the 
red  varieties,  and  why  may  we  not  have  good 


te  . .  .. 


Potter’s  Excelsior, 


reason  to  expect  some  good 
Ido -us  varieties!” 


even  from 


1  have  been  watching  the  Early  Cluster 
Blackberry  for  several  years,  and  I  have  great 
confidence  in  it.  It  is  xrery  hardy,  of  good 
size  ami  quality,  and  I  consider  it  sufficiently 
early  for  the  main  crop,  aud  it  certainly  is  as 
productive  as  any  variety  I  have  ever  seen. 
Perhaps  A.  B.  C.  saw  it  before  it  was  quite 
ripe.  It  seems  to  have  improved  in  size  and 
appearance  during  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
more  than  any  other  variety. 


culture.  Fourth,  shallow  culture,  when  the 
corn  is  large,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
Fifth,  late  culture  to  hasten  growth  and  de¬ 
stroy  weeds.  Last  year,  much  of  the  corn  in 
this  vicinity  was  not  worth  keeping;  the  cold 
Summer  retarded  the  growth  so  much  that  it 
was  far  from  mature  when  the  frost  came. 
By  a  method  similar  to  the  one  described,  we 
secured  upwards  of  50  bushels  of  sound  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  This  seasou  has  been  as  cold 
as  last,  and  there  has  been  less  sunshine.  Fire 
in  the  grate  has  been  necessary  many  even- 


WINTER  WHEATS  IN  CANADA. 

I  raised,  this  year,  about  30  varieties  of 
wheat.  Every  variety  was  more  or  less  win- 


THE  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY. 


In  Rufus  W.  Smith’s  article,  he  says  his 
Brunton  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberries  may 


It  is  seldom  that  a  new  fruit,  on  other  than 


weight  often  adding  largely  to  the  cost. 

But  the  newer  presses  all  have  dispensed 
with  the  employment  of  the  wood,  and  use 
wire  varying  from  No.  12  to  18.  and  its  weight 
is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  noticing. 
The  scarcity  of  timber  on  the  treeless  plains 
of  the  great  Northwest,  necessitating  the  use 
of  hay  aud  straw  for  fuel,  calls  loudly  for 
some  method  of  baling  hay  in  small  bales  aud 
very  compactly,  and  here  also  the  wire  ties 
become  very  desirable  for  the  buruiug  of  the 
hay  does  not  injure  the  wire  ties,  and  they  can 
be  used  many  times  over. 

It  would  seem  as  though  many  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  presses  have  very  little  chance  for  irn- 


its  native  soil,  proves  equal  to  the  beautiful 
pictures  and  glowing  descriptions  with  which 
it  is  Introduced.  The  Marlboro  Raspberry, 
however,  ut  Pomona  Nurseries,  lias  fully  sus¬ 
tained  every  claim  made  for  it  by  its  origina¬ 
tor,  and  surpassed  every  other  variety  in  the 
combination  of  earliness,  large  size,  delicious 
quality,  beautiful  color,  productiveness,  and 
vigor  of  growth,  and  truthfully  has  it  been 
said  to  be  ‘‘equal  to  the  Cuthbert  in  every 
respect,  and  two  weeks  curlier.” 

Our  plants,  set  in  the  Spring,  of  1883,  made 
during  that  Summer  a  sturdy,  robust  growth, 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  which  they  retained 
until  late  in  the  Kail,  ripening  tbeir  wood  to 
the  extremities.  They  passed  through  the  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  Winter  of  1888  and  1884  un 
protected  and  uninjured;  nor  has  the  hot, 
scorching  sun  of  the  past  Summer,  with  the 
mercury  for  weeks  among  the  nineties,  affected 
their  vitality  in  the  least;  and  they  are  now, 
after  having  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  large, 
handsome  and  luscious  fruit,  clothed  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  rich,  dark-green,  healthy  foliage 
seldom  seen  on  raspberries  after  fruiting;  and 
as  we  have  them  both  on  heavy  clay  and  light, 
drifting  Rand,  they  are  doing  almost  equally 
well.  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  will  prove 
valuable  for  our  .Jersey  soil  and  climate,  where 
our  hot,  dry  Rummers  prove  so  severe  a  test 
to  those  varieties  with  less  endurance  and 
vitality. 

From  the  following  comparisons,  showing 
the  dates  of  the  first  pickings,  with  the  cross 
diameter  of  some  of  the  popular  sorts,  it  will 
appear  they  are  as  early  as  the  earliest,  as 
well  as  being  the  largest  in  size: 

June  17— Turner,  lfi.M2  Inches  In  diameter. 

“  Hansel!.  IB-32  “  “  •' 

“  Crlimon  Beauty,  20-32  Inches  In  diameter. 

“  l.o st  Ruble*.  21-32  . 

••  Marlboro,  23  82  “  “  “ 

“  25— Brandywine. 

July  2-CutUbert. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  size  of  Marlboro 
was  eveu  greater,  and  would  average  almost 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

I  also  consider  Hausell  ami  Crimson  Beauty 
valuable  early  varieties,  and  worthy  of  trial. 
Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J.  william  parry. 


THE  BUBAL  flEW-YOBKEB, 


THE  OUT- WORM  MOTH. 

After  getting  yp  night  after  night  to  re-light 
the  gas,  aud  suffering  from  its  escape,  when 
blown  out  by  the  wings  of  these  moths,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  I  would  be  doing  good 
service  to  agriculture  by  killing  these  insects, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  next  evening,  by  goiug 
from  room  to  room  I  destroyed  83  moths. 
Say  one  half  were  females,  and  that  they  lay 
50  eggs  each,  here  I  had  stopped  the  devasta¬ 
tions  of  some  800  cut-worms.  Truly  a  goodly 
half  hour’s  work!  Farmers  set  the  children 
at  this  business. 


man.  This  simple  apparatus  is  so  useful  about 
a  place,  for  raising  heavy  articles,  that  every 
farmer  should  have  one.  The  arrangement 
for  the  derrick  does  not  impair  the  ladder  in 


The  canes  of  the  albinos  are  very  large,  some 
of  them  as  big  as  broom  handles.  Is  it  not 
quite  unusual  to  get  so  many  albinos?  The 
experiment  so  far  is  very  satisfactory.  Phy¬ 
sicians  tell  ns  to  eat  fruit  without  sugar; 
black-caps  are  usually  too  sour,  but  these  may 
be  eaten  without  sugar,  not  seeming  sour. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  8.  marvin. 

A  NEW  WHITE  SWEET  CURRANT. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  sent  us  a  box  of 
white  currants  the  last  of  July,  which  were 
raised  by  Mr.  George  Seymour,  of  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn  ,  and  we  show  a  cut  of  a  small 
branch  at  Fig.  854.  Mr.  Seymour  said  the 
fruit  was  from  bushes  which  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  a  long  time  on  his  place,  and  that  the  fruit 
was  remarkably  sweet.  We  notice  two  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  fruit — one,  the  remarkable  uni¬ 
formity  in  size  of  all  the  currants  on  a  stem. 
Those  on  the  very  tip  were  as  large  as  those 
at  the  base.  They  were  also  remarkably 
sweet — we  think  the  sweetest  currants  we  ever 
tasted.  The  illustration  represents  the  berries 


pactness  of  packing.  The  important  question 
now  Is  one  of  time,  and  cost  of  labor.  All 
the  presses  heretofore  made  have  been  so 
arranged  that  after  the  plunger  had  been 
forced  its  whole  distance  forward,  the  horse 
or  team  were  compelled  to  continue  on  in 
order  to  withdraw  the  plunger  in  readiness 
for  more  hay,  thus  using  one  half  the  time  of 
team  and  men  in  preparing  for  further  work, 
thus  causing  nearly  twice  the  expense  neces¬ 
sary. 

We  this  week,  in  Fig.  355,  show  a  press  that 
in  this  respect  makes  a  new  departure,  and  so 
much  so,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
interest  to  have  it  briefly  explained.  The 
sweep,  or  lever,  to  which  the  horse  or  horse3 
are  attached,  is  made  double  near  its  larger 
end, and  so  pivoted  that  the  short  arm  is  double, 
or  h  as  two  cranks.  These  are  so  arranged  that 
the  plunger  is  attached  to  the  outer  one,  and 
i  as  the  horse  starts  forward,  the  plunger  is 
forced  forward,  pressing  the  hay  into  a  very 
solid  and  compact  form;  but  when  the  horse 
has  made  one-third  of  a  circle,  the  plunger  is 


THE  CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

The  idea  that  the  fertilization  of  berries 
affects  the  fruit  as  to  size  aud  appearance,  ap¬ 
pears  to  bo  a  now  one.  1  do  not  remember 
reading  anything  of  such  a  theory  until  quite 
recently.  It  is  not  a  plausible  theory,  and 
my  experience  does  not  corroborate  it.  Mr. 
Rogers,  iti  the  Rural  of  July  19,  describes 
the  different  effect*  produced  ou  the  Man¬ 
chester  by  fertilization  with  Miner’s  Prolific 
and  Sharpless.  It  happens  that  I  have  con¬ 
tiguous  beds  of  these  three  varieties.  Here 
is  abed  of  Miner  four  foot  wide,  separated  by 
a  path,  a  foot  wide,  from  a  similar  bed  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  not  entirely  separated  for  care 
less  cultivation  has  allowed  the  two  kluds  to 
run  close  together.  The  Manchesters  here 
are  identical  with  those  several  yards  away 
from  all  other  sorts.  Ou  the  opposite  side  of 
th6  garden,  the  Manchester  runs  close  up  to  the 
Sharpless.  No  perceptible  difference  in  ap¬ 
pearance  aud  size  was  noticed  hero.  I  have 
had  for  three  years  past  10  to  85  varieties, 
some  in  single  beds  contiguous  to  other  sorts, 
aud  some  in  beds  30  feet  wide.  No  difference 
was  noticed  in  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of  large 
beds  from  that,  on  the  edges,  where,  if  this 
theory  be  true,  fertilization  by  other  sorts 
would  be  more  sensibly  felt.  Doubting,  or 
rather  rejecting,  this  theory,  1  am  almost 
ready  to  doubt  the  commonly  accepted  oue 
that  a  pistillate  berry  cannot  be  fruitful  with¬ 
out  a  stawinate  close  by.  It,  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  and  beneficial  to  call  out  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  experimented  in  this  matter. 

Vigo  Co.,  lnd.  J.  a.  foote. 


NEW  AND  RARE  RASPBERRIES. 

A  year  ago  I  set  out  a  dozen  or  more  seed¬ 
lings— Gregg  crossed  with  Tyler— nearly  all 
are  now  in  fruit.  I  am  gratified  and  aston¬ 
ished.  There  are  several  black  ones  as  fine  as 
either  parent,  one  larger  thau  Gregg,  aud  so 
black  that  it  shines  like  a  blackberry;  it  re¬ 
sembles  Tyler  in  quality.  But  what  aston¬ 
ishes  me  most  is  there  are  three  amber-colored 
albinos  (may  I  not  use  (his  term?),  one  larger 
thau  any  black-cap  I  have  ever  seen— about 
the  size  of  the  Turner.  The  albinos  are  all 
milder  flavored  than  the  blacks.  A  lady 
said;  “Why,  they  taste  just  like  wild  berries !” 


Heavy  Butter  Yields  of  Jersey  Cows. 
— As  the  tests  of  the  remarkable  Jersey  cows 
are  studied,  something  of  their  anomalous 
production  is  understood.  In  the  recent  test 
of  Mr.  Fuller’s  cow,  Mermaid  of  8t.  Lam¬ 
berts,  in  which  she  produced  85  pounds  13 1 
ounces  of  finished  butter  In  seven  days,  it  is 
clear,  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  says,  that  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  product  is  due-  to  the  cuormous 
consuming  and  digestive  capacity  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  it  is  the  stomach  and  the  intestines 
rather  than  the  udder  that  do  the  actual  work. 
The  Tood  consumed  in  this  test  explains  the 
enigma.  At  the  beginning,  four  quarts  of 
crushed  oats,  two  quarts  of  mixed  pea  and 
linseed  meal,  aud  two  quarts  of  wheat  brat, 
were  given  four  times  a  day;  in  all,  32 quarts, 
or  about  50  pouuds  of  grain  food  dally.  This 
is  in  additiou  to  pasture.  The  feed  was  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  to  40  quarts  (or  over  00  pounds) 
the  third  day,  und  48  quarts  (or  nearly  80 
pounds)  the  remainder  of  the  time.  This  al¬ 
most  iucredible  quantity  of  food  may,  for  a 
short  time,  stimulate  to  au  enormous  extent 
the  butter  product,  but  It  is  obvious  that  such 
feeding  could  not  long  be  continued  without 
destroying  the  cow.  As  in  all  t,be9e  tasts,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  some  element  of  doubt  iu  this,  for 
the  person  who  reports  the  results  remarks,  iu 
regard  to  the  feeding,  “only  such  observations 
were  made  by  me  as  convenience  permitted 
If  the  milking,  skimmiug,  and  churning  were 
also  made  “as  convenience  permitted,”  there 
might  easily  be  some  doubt  about  the  product 
of  butter. 


“Buhach  and  the  Cabbage  Worm.— It  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  insecticide,  known  as  buhach,  is  death  . 
to  the  cabbage  worm,  either  when  dusted  over  I 
them  in  a  dry  state  or  applied  with  water. 
This  buhach  is  merely  the  pulverized  flowers  I 
of  a  species  of  pyretherum,  and  the  same  I 
plant  from  which  the  Dalmatian  insect  pow-  j 
der  is  made;  but  that  made  in  California, 
being  new  and  fresh,  is  stronger  thau  the  im¬ 
ported  article,  and  is  certainly  au  excellent 
insecticide,  although  rather  too  expensive  for 
general  use  in  the  garden.  But  it  has  the 
merit  of  not  being  poisonous  to  larger  :<ul- 
inals,  as  is  the  case  with  Paris-green  and  other 
arsenical  preparations.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  buhach  will  become  popular  aud 
extensively  employed  for  destroying  insects 
on  small  ornamental  plants  in  gardens  aud 
green-houses,  although  there  are  some-  sped  - 
of  insects  upon  which  it  has  no  effect.’'  8o 
says  the  agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  Y'tk 
Sun,  and  we  are  glad  he  has  found  out  what 
he  might  have  read  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  tlxrev 
years  ago  from  our  own  tests.  Let  us  u  * 
inform  him  that  it  will  do  more  than  lull 
insects  on  “small  ornamental  plants  in  Ar¬ 
dens."  It  will  kill  Rose  bugs,  Tent  Caterj 
lars  aud  Potato  Beetles,  if  the  latter  be  ci 
fined  aud  the  powder  blown  upon  them  t\« 
or  thrice.  We  should  much  like  to  know  wfla| 
the  insects  are  upon  which  it  has  “uo  etf«' 
Have  you  tried  it  yourself,  good  Editor?  1' 
did  you  just  jump  at  that  conclusion  ? 
way ;  you  haven't  “owned  up”  yet,  regard®! 


Ladder  and  Derrick.  Fig.  358 


the  least  but  simply  increases  its  usefulness. 
By  removing  the  pulley  and  drawing  out  the 
bar.  you  have  simply  a  ladder.  “picket.  ' 


on  a  scale  of  actual  size — none  were  under,  and 
many  of  them  exceeded  one-half  of  an  inch 
iu  diameter. 


A  GREAT  ADVANCE  IN  HAY  PRESSES. 

As  the  cities  become  larger,  more  horses 
are  employed,  greatly  increasing  the  demand 
for  hay  aud  straw,  aud  rendering  necessary 
some  method  for  putting  these  products  into 
a  compact  form  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  lowest  figure.  The  old  method 
of  using  six  or  more  sticks  to  each  bale,  w-as  a 
cumbersome  and  expensive  way,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  transportation  on  the  unnecessary 


provemeut  in  i  unning  me  utues  ui  me  uum- 


disengaged  from  the  crank  and  rebounds  by 
the  force  of  the  elasticity  of  the  hay  in  the 
press,  and  at  the  same  time  opens  a  feed- 
door  on  top  ready  for  another  charge  of  hay. 
This  the  feeder  has  ample  time  to  put  into  the 
hay- box  while  the  team  are  turniDg  about;  the 
other  crank  now  catches  the  plunger,  and  the 
first  step  forward  of  the  team  causes  the 
plunger  to  again  move  forward,  pressing  the 
hay:  again,  when  one-third  of  the  circle  has 
been  made,  the  plunger  again  rebounds,  open¬ 
ing  the  bay -door,  as  at  first,  ready  for  more 
hay.  This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  hay- presses  for  many  years,  and  seems 
to  us  w-orthy  of  investigation  by  all  who  have 
hay  to  press  This  improved  rebounding 
plunger  press  is  made  by  the  Whitman  Agri¬ 
cultural  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

- »  ♦  « - 

A  COMBINED  LADDER  AND  DERRICK. 

Any  good,  strong  ladder  will  answer  the 
purpose.  A  sloping  notch  is  cut  into  the  upper 
end  of  each  rail  for  the  pulley  axle  to  slip 
into.  (See  Fig.  353.)  A  one-inch  hole  is  bored 
through  each  rail,  near  the  lower  end,  for  a 
round  bar  of  iron  to  pass  through.  One  end 
of  this  bar  is  squared  for  a  handle.  Fasten 
one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  bar,  pass  the  other 
over  the  pulley,  and  with  the  top  of  the  ladder 
resting  agaiust  a  beam,  cross-bar,  or  side  of  a 
building,  one  man  can  raise  an  enormous 
weight.  With  this  apparatus  a  wagon-bed  can 
be  lifted  off  and  placed  out  of  the  way,  or  a 
butchered  hog  hung  up,  in  short  order,  by  one 
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grafting  the  hickory,  the  hardiness  'of  the 
japan  Persimmon,  Bermuda  Grass,  etc.,  etc. 
Why  don’t  you? 

Crops  Fkkd  Everywhere  in  the  Same 
Way.— Our  old  friend,  O.  Judd,  while  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  used  to  preach  to  his  readers  that  the  pa¬ 
per  was  just  as  instructive  to  Western  as  to 
Eastern  agriculturists.  His  advertisements, 
copied  after  those  of  the  R.  N.-Y  ,  read:  “For 
the  North.  South,  East  and  West.”  The  agri¬ 
cultural  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  remarks 
that,  after  having  failed  to  find  friends 
enough  to  support  his  journal  in  the  East,  he 
now  preaches  precisely  the  opposite  doctrine, 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  reasonable  farm¬ 
er  can  be  misled  by  so  foolish  and  false  a  pro¬ 
position.  There  is  no  East,  or  West,  or  North, 
or  South  in  agriculture.  Somewhat  different, 
crops  may  be  grown  here  and  there,  but  plants 
feed  and  grow  under  precisely  the  same  laws 
in  every  part  and  corner  of  oar  broad  laud, 
and  Western  wheat  and  corn  and  grass  are 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  of  life 
and  growth  as  those  grown  elsewhere. 

“Chemical”  fertilization— so-called— as 
an  aid  to  the  usual  system  of  manuring  crops, 
the  Times  Editor  remarks,  has  been  found  of 
great  value,  and  lias  probably  now  gone  as  far 
as  it  will  ever  be  carried.  But  the  term 
•'chemical”  is  an  ignorant  monomer  as  applied 
to  fertilization  and  manuring.  It  implies 
some  artificially  prepared  chemical  mixture 
of  doubtful  valuo.  The  truth  is,  that  the  sta¬ 
ple  fertilizer,  superphosphate  of  lime,  is  the 
only  chemical  preparation  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
Guano,  the  potash  salts,  and  the  various  ni¬ 
trates,  are  all  natural  products,  while  the  am- 


They  were  grown  on  very  rich  garden  soil 
and  did  not  “run  to  vine,”  as  is  the  habit  with 
some  peas  in  rich  ground,  and  I  think  the  pro¬ 
duct,  if  ripened,  would  have  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  SO  bushels  to  the  acre. 
From  five  rows  30  feet  loug  and  covering 
about  a  square  rod.  the  whole  yield  of  peas, 
picked  green  for  table  use,  was  12.1,  quarts 
wbeu  shelled.  But  the  earlier  pickings  were 
scarcely  half  grown.  This  variety  certainly 
continues  long  in  bearing,  but  will  not  bear 
forever.” 

Our  experience  with  this  pea,  also  in  rich 
soil,  is  very  different,  and  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  either  the  Times  writer  or  the  Ru¬ 
ral  sowed  some  other  variety.  Our  seed 
came  from  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  the  int  roducers. 
On  June  29  the  vines  averaged  throe  feet  high. 
The  peas  ripeued  with  Stratagem  and  Pride 
of  the  Market.  The  pods  vary  in  size  and 
shape.  Not  always  well  filled.  Fifty  pods 
weighed  10  ounces,  contained  210  seeds,  which 
weighed  five  ounces.  The  seeds  are  of  the 
largest  size,  tender  and  sweet.  A  short  time 
ago.  we  saw  a  plant  in  Mr.  Bliss’s  store  that 
had  10  stems  and  bore  92  pods.  They,  like  ours, 
would  not  average  over  two  inches  in  length, 
and,  like  ours,  would  not  contain  over  five 
seeds  each.  As  to  its  “everbearing”  qualities, 
the  Times’  writer  is  correct. 


Staminate  and  Pistillate  Straw¬ 
berries. — “Our  esteemed  coutemporary,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  censures  by  name  the 
associate  editor  of  this  journal  for  using  the 
term  'staminate,'  as  applied  to  self  fertiliz¬ 
ing  varieties  of  the  strawberry.  If  the  editor 
of  that  paper  will  read  the  article  on  page  596 
of  the  current  volume  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  (the  title  of  which  probably  suggested 
his  objection),  be  will  see  that  it  is  there 
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tnonia  salts  are  accidental  by-products  of  the 
gas  works.  They  are  really  no  more  chemical 
products  than  are  lime  and  wood  ashes,  and  to 
speak  of  chemical  manuriug  in  regard  to  them 
shows  an  entire  want  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject  of  agriculture. 

Fertilization  and  Live  Stock.  —  The 
growth  of  crops  must  be  concurrent  with  feed¬ 
ing  cattle.  Cattle  make  manure;  manure 
makes  crops,  and  crops  feed  cattle.  This  is 
the  inevitable  sequence  and  round  of  a  true 
agricultural s> stem  Take  away  the  live  stock 
and  the  manure  is  wanting.  Ho  is  a  very 
foolish  farmer  who  thinks  he  can  continue  to 
grow  crops  without  manure,  eveu  on  the  fer¬ 
tile  lauds  of  the  West.  And  one  who  is  not  a 
farmer,  but  who  protends  to  teach  farmers 
any  different  belief  from  this  is  a  quack  and 
crank,  of  whom  farmers  should  beware.  This 
creed  is  orthodox  every  where— North  and 
South  and  East  and  West— and  Western  farm¬ 
ers  have  adopted  it  long  ago,  and  no  longer 
burn  straw  aud  dump  the  mauure  into  the 
rivers,  but  carefully  preserve  everything  that 
will  fertilize  their  fields  aud  cherish  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  as  the  mainstay  of  the  fertility 
of  their  land.  Nor  do  they  ignore  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  artificial  fertilizers,  but  avail  them¬ 
selves  shrewdly  of  the  vast  quantities  of  these 
that  are  manufactured  in  the  large  Western 
cities— St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  eveu  Denison  and  other  cities  in 
Texas. 

The  Ever  Hearing  Pea.— The  New  York 
Times  has  the  following:  ‘ ‘Anew  kind  of  pea, 
or  an  old  one  under  a  new  name,  was  recently 
introduced  asan  ever-bearing  variety;  that  is, 
it  was  said  to  have  a  habit  of  continuous 
blooming  and  fruiting  until  stopped  by  frost. 
Ibis  would  be  pleasant  and  important  if  true, 
hut,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  true,  as  when  the 
main  crop  is  gathered  the  promised  new  blos¬ 
soms  either  do  not  appear  at  all  or  come  very 
sparsely  aud  amount  to  nothing  in  the  way  of 
peas.  The  foliage,  too,  mildews  badly,  as  does 
that  of  all  sorts  of  late  peas,  or  early  ones 
sown  as  late  as  July.  The  new  pea,  however, 
is  an  excellent  one  for  quality  and  very  pro¬ 
lific,  and  bears  enormous  pods,  wholly  filled 
with  very  large  peas.  The  largest  pods  of 
this  variety  I  have  gathered  were  4},^  inches 
long  and  averaged  nine  peas  in  each,  closely 
packed,  so  as  to  be  almost  square  on  the 
edges,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 


stated  and  shown  by  figures,  that  all  straw¬ 
berry  blossoms  have  both  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  that  those  sorts  which  are  commonly 
known  as  ‘pistillate’  have  imperfect  or  abor 
tive  stemeus,  and  are  therefore  not  self  fer¬ 
tilizing.  We  supposed  intelligent  cultivators 
were  aware  of  (his  fact.  The  term  ‘her¬ 
maphrodite’  or  ‘bisexual,’  recommended  by 
the  Rural  New- Yorker,  as  descriptive  of 
certain  sorts  only,  strictly  applies  to  all  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  word  ‘pistillate,’  which  that 
journal  uses,  strictly  applies  to  none.  But 
the  use  of  the  terms  commonly  employed, 
does  not  convoy  erroneous  information  to 
those  who  know  the  structure  of  these 
flowers.” 

The  above  is  from  the  Albany  Cultivator 
and  Country  Gentleman.  We  are  afraid  the 
explanation  will  not  answer  at  all.  We  have 
not  seen  the  article  referred  to  “  on  page  596,” 
so  that  our  remarks  were  not  suggested  by  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  opposed  the  use  of  the  word 
“staminate”  to  indicate  the  perfect  flowers 
of  strawberries  ever  since  nurserymen  began 
to  use  it.  “Strictly  speaking,”  it  is  well 
enough  to  apply  the  word  “pistillate”  to  those 
flowers  in  which  the  stamens  are  imperfect  or 
abortive,  aud  are  therefore  not  self-fertiliz¬ 
ing.”  We  call  them  “  pistillate,”  just  because 
that  is  the  case.  Now,  if  the  pistils  were  im¬ 
perfect  or  abortive,  we  should,  for  just  the 
same  reason,  call  such  flowers  staminate. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  The  flowers  of  the 
strawberries  in  cultivation  may  or  may  not  be 
self-fertilizing,  in  the  second  class  we  need  the 
word  “pistillate"  because  the  (lowers  need 
stamens;  in  the  first  we  should  use  the 
word  “  bisexual”  or  “hermaphrodite”  or  “per¬ 
fect”  because  the  flowers  arc  perfect.  The 
question  we  ask  our  friend,  Mr.  Thomas,  is 
why  call  a  flower  “staminate”  that  has  its 
sexual  organs  perfectly  developed,  and  ivhy 
doesn’t  it  convey  “  erroneous  information”  to 
call  a  flower  staminate  when  it  is  both  pis¬ 
tillate  and  staminate?  It  would  be  proper  to 
call  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn  that  bear  no 
sets  “male”  or  “staminate,”  inasmuch  as 
they  develop  the  tasselsor  male  Howers.but  are 
destitute  of  pistils  or  silk.  Would  Mr.  Thomas 
call  those  corn  plants  which  develop  both 
male  and  female  flowers  “stain inates?"  Never¬ 
theless,  were  he  to  dissect  the  male  corn  plant 
he  might  find  the  embryo  ear  all  the  same. 
What  we  insist  upon  is  this.  Many  varieties 
of  strawberries  bear  virtually  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers,  t.  e.,  those  with  impotent  stamens;  until 
we  cultivate  varieties  which  have  impotent 
pistils  we  do  not  need  the  misleading  word 


“staminate.”  No  doubt  that  “intelligent 
cultivators”  are  not  mislead.  But  horticul¬ 
tural  editors  write  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  as  well. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

Pinch  or  spade  off  the  ends  of  melon  vines. 
Late-setting  fruit  is  poor.  Cut  off  pickles — 
do  not  pull  them  off.  It  injures  the  vines. 
Be  careful  not  to  tread  on  the  vines.  We 
want  them  to  bear  as  late  as  they  will . 

“The  fertilizing  of  flowers  by  the  pollen 
should  lie  called  poltenization,  leaving  the 
term  fertilization  (of  plants)  to  cover  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  and  all  manure  ami  the  plant 
food  to  the  soil.”  Bo  says  a  writer  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Weekly  Press.  Wo  beg  to  say  that 
“pollenation  is  the  word  used  by  botanists  to 
signify  that  pollen  lias  been  shed  upou  the 
stigma  of  the  pistil.  When  the  pollen  grains 
reach  the  eggs  of  the  ovary,  then  fertilization 
takes  place . .  . . . . . . . 

The  intelligent  writer  of  “Samples, ”  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  of  London,  gives  us  this 
bit  of  good  advice:  “Avoid  tho  land  lord- and - 
tenant  system,  my  American  Cousins,  as  so 
much  poison.  Keep  it  out  of  your  land  sys¬ 
tem  at  all  costs.  Make  occupancy  more  than 
ever  inseparable  from  ownership.  The  man 
— say,  a  foreigner — who  brings  his  thousands 
of  pounds  to  invest  in  lands  to-day,  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  bo  a  benefactor;  but  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  see  In  him  a  mere  parasite,  feeding 
upon  tho  industry  of  the  nation.” . 

The  woman,  in  Michigan,  who  was  killed  by 
eating  cabbage  which  had  had  Paris-green 
sprinked  upon  it  to  destroy  the  cabbage- 
worm,  should  be  a  warning  to  farmers.  It  is 
painful  to  us  that  this  rank  poison  is  used  so 
recklessly. . . *....* . . 

The  New  York  Tribune  mentions  that  cer¬ 
tain  foolish  farmers  in  Steuben  County  have 
been  victimized  by  shurpers,  who  obtained 
from  them  $10  a  barrel  for  “Canada  Crystal 
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Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat.  Fig  852." 

Seed  Buckwheat,”  and  signatures  to  alleged 
agreements  to  sell  the  whole  resulting  crop  to 
the  company  for  tive  cents  a  pound,  Bo  they 
paid  not  only  a  big  price  for  the  seed,  but  the 
papers  to  which  they  attached  their  names 
turn  out  to  be  promissory  notes,  payable  in 
the  Fall  of  1890 . 


The  Farmers’  Advocate,  of  Canada,  speaks 
of  a  test  made  with  l-l  varieties  of  wheat. 
Each  variety  was  drilled  in  side  by  side.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall,  and  up  to  tho  time  the  snow  went 
off,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  (  ho  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  In  April  the  nppearnuco  of 
many  began  to  change,  and  the  Martin  Am¬ 
ber,  Democrat,  Hybrid  Mediterranean,  and 
Landretb  bogau  to  sfcaud  out  very  prominent 
over  the  others;  Martin  Amber  looking  espe¬ 
cially  well.,.., . . . . 

Mr.  Purdy,  of  the  Fruit.  Recorder,  says 
that  the  Superb  is  the  best,  largest,  and  most 
prolific  raspberry  ou  his  grouuds;  but  it  will 
not,  he  adds,  bear  loug  shipment . . . 

“But  it  is  proper  to  point,  out  tho  fact  that 
there  is  uo  difference  between  tho  common 
Persian  powder,  which  is  cheap  (50  cents  a 
pound),  and  tho  now,  much  puffed  buliucb, 
which  is  dear,  and  sells  for  $1.50  a  pound. 
The  latter  is  a  Californian  product,  but  is  no 
more  effective  than  the  foreign  and  cheaper 
kind.” 

Bo  says  a  writer  lu  tho  New  York  Times. 
Has  he  tried  both?  It  is  claimed  that  buhach 
is  pure,  and  will  stand  extension  a  dozen  times 
before  it  becomes  as  adulterated  as  the  Persian 
article . . . . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

TnK  country  between  Colorado  Springs  aud 
Denver  is  a  rolling  prairie,  broken  with  hills, 
and  varied  with  mesas  aud  all  curious  forma¬ 
tions  of  rock  and  earth,  produced  largely  by 
the  action  of  water  in  bygone  ages.  Tho  prai¬ 
ries  are  dotted  with  cattle,  and  the  hills,  or 
minor  mountains,  with  pine  trees.  All  lu  all, 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  land¬ 
scape,  clothed  in  green  and 
gay  with  wild  (lowers.  There 
\  are  acres  of  yellow  coreopsis 

i  \  which,  with  the  large,  white 

\  I  thistle  blooms,  the  crimson 

|  cactus,  and  the  tall  spikes  of 

/  blue  bells  make  Colorado,  In- 

/  J  deed,  a  flowery  kingdom.  At 
Y  j  Palmer  Luke,  which  is  2,000 
//  /  j  feet  higher  than  Colorado 

K  /  Springs  the  “divide”  is  ruuch- 

I  l\  /  ed — the  water  from  one  end  of 

1  II  the  lake  flowingsoutli  into  the 
/  //  Arkansas  River, and  that  from 

/  \  /  J  the  other,  north,  Into  the 

'  /  ///  Platte.  Palmer  Luke  is  an- 

//  1(1  other  resort  for  Invalids  seck- 

/ /  jV  /  iDg  high  altitudes,  and  a 

<  f  j //j  /  charming  spot  it  is.  Tho  last 

f  j  J  //  thing  thut  grieved  me,  and 

f  t  ,  f  /  which  has  ever  since  haunted 

'// /  /l/J  my  mind,  was  tho  sight  of  a 

f  /■/  I  man  dying  of  consumption. 

/f  J  j/  He  sat  In  tho  hotel  parlor  at 

j  J/j  /  the  Springs,  and  looked  as  if 

/  /  /  ho  might  uot  live  throughout 

7 }/  /  the  day.  1  hud  heard  him  at 

FV* /  y  the  breakfast  table  bewailing 

/J  j  / /  the  unpalatable  food,  aud  I 

\ ///  longed  to  prepare  something 

W  /  /  for  him  that  ho  could  relish; 

/  /  but  it  was  at  that  time  im- 

/  '  possible.  Poor  follow!  how 

/  I  often  1  havu  since  thought  of 

/  him, dying  there.ulono,  among 

I  /  strangers. 

y  It  is  but  a  three  hours’  ride 

/)  to  Denver,  aud  there  are 

/  hardly  more  than  double  that 

number  of  small  stations  on 

/the  road.  A  few  farm-houses 
are  to  bo  seen  now  and  then, 
and  occasional  patches  of  rye 
and  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes, 
which  increased  in  frequency 
and  size  as  wo  neared  Denver  all,  of  course, 
irrigated;  and  the  last  irrigating  ditch  we  saw, 
was  like  a  canal  for  size.  Denver  is  a  marvel¬ 
ous  city  of  70,000  inhabitants.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  only  a  straggling  hamlet.  It  has  large, 
handsome,  solid  business  blocks  of  brick  and 
stone,  as  fine  as  any  in  Philadelphia,  and  is 
thoroughly  cityflod  in  every  respect.  It  has 
been  built  so  rapidly,  and  been  such  a  center 
of  money — made  from  the  mines— that  it  vir¬ 
tually  sprang  at  once  into  eitydom  with  no 
intermediate  gap  for  “tumble  down”  shanties 
or  buildings  of  a  village  pattern.  We  spent 
one  day  In  going  by  rail  60  miles  up  Clear 
Creek  Canon  as  far  as  the  footof  Gray’s  Peak, 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  through  what  is  regarded  as  the 
most  substantial  mining  region  in  the  State. 
Save  for  the  first  five  or  six  miles  leading  out 
of  Denver,  tho  sides  of  tho  mountains  were 
honeycombed  with  mines,  and  embroidered  in 
the  dull  lines  of  miners’  cabins,  ore  smelters, 
and  the  curious  machinery  pertaining  to  the 
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business.  If  t  hese  mountains  were  filled  with  | 
gold  and  silver,  there  would  seem  to  be 
enough  for  the  needs  of  all  the  world.  At  in¬ 
tervals,  we  eome  upon  a  village  of  white  cot¬ 
tages.  and  cotton  wood  trees.  Some  tow’ns 
are  quite  large,  but  all  are,  practically,  built 
by  miners.  Idaho  Springs  we  passed  through, 
which  is  quite  a  resort,  on  account  of  its  boil¬ 
ing  soda  springs  and  of  springs  that  do  not 
boil— the  proximity  of  springs  so  unlike  beiug 
one  of  t  he  most  curious  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  road  up  this  cation  is  one  of  the  most 
daring  feats  of  railroad  engineering  in  the 
world,  and  is  regarded  ns  the  finest  short  ride 
in  the  United  States  in  point  of  scenery,  and  I 
can  well  believe  it  It  llesthrough  an  immense 
gorge,  down  which  tumbles  a  great  stream 
from  the  mountains,  rushing  over  rocks  all 
the  w  ay  ;  the  *jde*  of  the  gorge  are  mountain 
high,  and  the  road  crosses  and  re  crosses  the 
creek  in  order  to  gain  footing  for  itself,  and 
at  one  point,  it  doubles  and  crosses  over  its 
own  track,  forming  a  loop,  traversing  a  road¬ 
bed  of  four  miles  iu  order  to  tnlvauce  two. 

At  a  rude  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
we  found  u  Philadelphia  woman  who,  when 
she  found  wo  were  from  that  city,  was  greatly 
affected.  She  had  not  been  home  for  13 years, 
and  so  longed  to  go !  She  took  us  into  her  pantry 
and  treated  us  to  in  ilk— genuine  wountaiumilk, 
and  most  excellent— and  begged  us  to  eome 
back  and  stop  for  u  few  days,  which  1  very 
heartily  desired  to  do,  for  it  whs  simply  en- 
chantiug  there  iu  the  mountains,  and  tbesuowy 
peak  was  but  six  miles  higher  up.  We  could 
walk  that  far,  surely.  Our  new-found  friend 
said  her  married  daughter  once  wont  up  and 
saw  the  sun  rise  from  the  peak,  aud  all  the 
world  seemed  spread  out  at,  her  feet  A  youuger 
daughter  lost  the  use  ot  her  voice  whenever 
she  attempted  the  ascent.  The  high  altitude 
affects  people  differently.  Anaximander  walk¬ 
ed  nearly  to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak,  hut  suf- 
tered  intensely  from  nausea,  just  the  same  as 
if  sea-sick,  and  persona  are  often  so  affected. 
When  we  returned  from  Gray 'a  Peak,  the 
cars  fairly  rushed  down  the  grade,  turning 
curves  with  a  swiftness  that  was  frightful; 
but  we  reached  the  city  without  mishap. 

During  our  sojourn  in  Colorado,  we  beard 
much  concerning  sheep  aud  cuttle  ranches,  and 
the  money  to  he  made  and  lost.  While  in  Den¬ 
ver,  a  gentleman  who  had  accumulated  a 
fortune  in  mining,  a  very  accurate  and  well- 
informed  man,  said  he  hail  lieen  led  to  go  into 
the  cattle  business,  and  he  had  lost  $60,000. 
He  said  that  out  of  a  herd  of  800  cows,  he  had 
just  branded  4ft  calves,  the  entire  living  in¬ 
crease  of  that  herd.  It,  appears  that  calves 
cannot  be  raised  at  all  to  advantage  in  Col¬ 
orado,  neither  the  cows  nor  the  calves  thriv¬ 
ing,  and  the  most  successful  cattle-men  either 
buy  yearlings  in  Texas,  or  have  breeding 
ranches  there,  and  bring  the  young  cattle  up 
to  Colorado  for  pasture. 

The  finest  agricultural  region  in  Colorado 
lies  probably  betw  een  Denver  and  the  north¬ 
west  boundary  of  the  State.  Of  this  region,  | 
Greeley  and  Fort  Collins  are  the  principal 
towns, aud  are  mentioned  us  the  most,  beautiful 
in  the  State.  Greeley  was  named  lor  tbegreat 
Horace.  It  is  a  very  attractive  village,  well 
shaded  and.  like  all  Western  towns,  has  very 
wide  streets. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  who  has  lived  long  in 
this  region,  gave  me  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  about,  the  country,  which  may  be  read 
with  iuterest  by  such  persons  as  may  be  think¬ 
ing  of  migrating  hitherward.  Defore  reach¬ 
ing  Greeley,  the  road  runs  for  several  miles 
t  trough  proba bly  the  most  famous  faim  in 
the  State.  1  had  heard  of  it,  and  was  glHd  of 
further  information  from  the  Pennsylvanian. 
It  is  owned  by  “  Hen Eaton,  and  there  is  a 
station  in  it  called  Eatouville,  at  which  the 
train  halted.  The  town  consisted  of  a  few 
brick  houses,  oil  owned  by  Eaton,  lie  came 
here  about  twelve  years  ago,  poor,  and  he 
must  now  be  a  millionaire.  How*  much  land 
he  owns.  1  did  not  learn;  but  he  hasiu  gruiu, 
grass  aud  potatoes,  this  year,  twelve  thousand 
acres.  He  got  his  land  from  the  Government, 
and  in  sections  from  the  railroad  company. 
He  ran  in  debt,  but  his  crops  this  year  will  set, 
him  straight.  The  foundation  of  his  success 
was  iu  ditches.  lie  has  fifty  miles  of  irrigating 
ditch,  aud  his  land  is  now  worth  $25  per  acre. 
Doth  he  and  his  wife  are  plain  people,  and 
my  informant  said  he  often  wonders  why 
they  built  such  a  liue  house  in  Greeley, 
in  which  to  live.  Eaton  has  1 .200  horses  and 
mules  to  do  his  work,  and  20  mowers 
aud  binders.  The  wages  of  farm  hands 
through  the  working  part  of  the  year  vary 
from  $25  to  $30  per  mouth,  with  board. 
Eaton  has  the  name  of  “feeding”  his 
men  well,  paying  them  promptly,  and  dis¬ 
charging  atouee  if  they  do  not  suit  him.  His 
tanning  is  superb — equal  to  that  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  As  to  irrigation,  my  inform¬ 
ant  said  that  if  the  land  lies  well,  a  nun  cuu 
irrigate  ten  acres  a  day.  1  here  has  been  less 
irrigation  than  usual  iu  Colorado  this  year, 
because  of  the  unusual  raiufall;  but  crops 


have  suffered  in  consequence.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  4ft  bushels  to  the  acre,  64 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  short  straw,  heavy 
heads.  Seventy  bushelsof  oats  per  acre,  is  no 
umi'ual  yield.  The  nights  are  too  cold  for 
corn  to  do  first  rate.  The  Pennsylvanian 
rather  differed  from  me  in  thinking  that  a 
man  with  small  means  had  a  poor  chance 
here,  in  saying  that  he  thought  he  could 
do  better  here  than  iu  the  East.  I  asked 
him  what  he  could  do,  and  he  said — 
have  a  creamery  and  know  how  to  make  but 
ter  and  sell  it;  that  Colorado  butter,  when 
veil  made,  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that 
an  average  of  30  cents  per  pound  can  be  had 
for  it  in  the  home  markets  the  year  around. 

He  said  that,  there  are  many  poor  butter  mak' 
ers  here,  aud  very  few  know  how  to  send  their 
butter  to  market  in  such  shape  as  is  seen  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  1  had  found  excellent 
butter  in  Denver,  which  I  greatly  enjoyed, 
the  butter  having  been  poor  throughout  Kan 
sas.  The  beautiful  Alfalfa  (California  “Clo¬ 
ver”),  which  is  extensively  raised  here  for  hay* 
furnishes  three  crops  a  year.  It  Btrikes  its 
roots  very  deep,  and  is  beautiful  both  in  leaf 
and  flower;  the  leaves  are  delicate  and  the 
blossoms  bright  purple.  The  Colorado  far¬ 
mers  have  some  noxious  weeds  to  contend 
with— the  “loco,”  which  uffects  the  bruin  of 
cattle  and  makes  them  crazy,  and  a  species  of 
larkspur  that  poisons  them  in  the  Spring.  1 
saw’  acres  and  acres  of  this  lurkxpur  in  bloom 
on  the  plains,  its  spikes  of  royal  blue  fiowers 
making  a  grand  show. 

At  Cheyenne,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  we  had 
to  wait  three  hours  on  account  of  a  railroad 
wash-out;  but  itgave  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  town.  It  has  a  population  of  four  to 
five  thousand,  and  is  said  to  contain  more 
ready  cash  tliun  any  other  town  ot  )t,s  size  in 
the  United  States— cattle  money.  It  Is  a  fine 
village,  with  handsome  residences,  and  it  is 
lighted  with  electricity,  instead  of  gas.  It  has 
everything  nice  but  a  railway  station.  Wyo¬ 
ming  is  the  most  sparsely  settled  of  all  the  ter¬ 
ritories  [except  Arizona  and  Montana.— Eds  ] 
aud  from  ( 'heyenue  to  the  Utah  line,  the  Union 
Pacific.  Railroad  runs  through  one  long  stretch 
of  almost  treeless  plain,  broken  wit  h  hills  and 
streams,  and  curious  formations  of  rocks  aud 
earth,  and  the  snowy-capped  mountains  al¬ 
ways  in  vie  tv  in  the  near  distance— the  Uiotali, 
aud  later  on  the  Wasatch  range.  At  Pied- 
rnout,  w  here  all  the  buildings  w  ere  logs  laid  up 
iu  mud  and  cement,  I  saw  an  Indian  for  the  first 
time  during  our  journey,  uud  further  on,  at 
Evanston,  we  found  quite  u  party  of  them — 
Utos— women  with  pappoosea  strapped  to  their 
backs,  filthy,  ragged,  and  unkempt  beyond 
description.  The  laddie  was  afraid  of  them, 
but  fearless  at  another  station,  where  he  could 
hardly  get  near  enough  to  some  native  bears 
uud  a  lion.  When  we  reached  Echo,  in  Utah, 
things  began  to  look  different  -  patches  of 
grain  aud  even  thrifty  vegetable  gardens  ap¬ 
pearing,  most  wondrously  lovely  spots  they 
were,  in  this  “great  America u  Desert,”  which 
only  needs  water  to  make  it  blossom  like  the 
rose.  At  Echo  a  party  of  four  richly -dressed 
women  came  in  the  train,  audu  man.  1  won¬ 
dered  where  four  such  women  could  have  come 
from  iu  that  desolate  country,  and  their  prac¬ 
tical,  sensible,  happy  faces  much  interested 
mo.  Auaximauder  reminded  me  that  we  were 
iu  Utuh,  and  that  rnuybo  they  were  Mormon 
women.  I  said,  no,  l  knew  better  than  that 
—  but  that  the  man  was  a  Mormon  —  he 
had  a  sleek,  ready  -to  -go-  to  -  Heaven  look! 
When  the  train,  reached  Ogden,  the  lad¬ 
die  who  was  standing  near  the  women, 
shouted,  “  Here  is  where  the  Mormons 
live,”  when  one  of  the  women  turned 
laughingly  and  said,  “Are  you  afraid  a  Mor¬ 
mon  boy  w  ill  eat  you  up?  This  is  a  little  Mor¬ 
mon  girl,”  pointing  to  her  little  daughter. 
The  w  omen  were  all  Mormons,  aud  we  had  a 
merry  laugh  ever  the  “  sureness  of  my  wo¬ 
man’s  instincts.”  We  changed  cars  at  Ogden, 
aud  rolled  on  for  thirty -six  miles  through  this 
most  lovely  valley  of  Salt,  l.ake,  to  the  city  of 
Zion,  of  the  “  Latter  Day  Saints,"  from  which 
place  1  write.  And  the  four  women  came 
hither  also. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

C.  n .  «ia. 

Oonskcon,  Ont.,  August  23. — Crops  in  this 
district  are  good,  excepting  barley,  which  is 
about  half  a  crop,  aud  clover,  which  is  a  total 
failuie  on  account  of  the  midge,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  seed.  J.  c. 

W ALTON,  Huron  Co.,  Aug.  16'.— My  family 
are  all  delighted  with  the  Rural;  it  is  the 
best  farm  paper  1  have  seen,  though  1  have 
takeu  several  others.  The  Rural  Treasures 
arc  beautiful.  The  peas  are  very  early,  but 
the  oats  are  lute— not  as  early  as  the  Black 
Tartarian.  F.  R. 

Hardvvoodhili.,  Nova  Scotia,  August  14. 
— 1  planted  the  Rural  Peas  April  25,  aud  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Pea  was  ready  for  the  table  on  June 
20.  The  Hoi's  ford  grew  well,  but  is  about  12 
days  later  than  the  other.  The  It.  C.  Oats 


have  grown  five  feet  high,  and  are  very  heavy 
in  the  bead.  They  do  not  appear  to  Ire  any 
later  than  other  sorts  which  I  raise.  The  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures  are  very  nice.  The  tomatoes 
grew  well;  the  vines  are  very  heavy,  but  they 
appear  to  be  late.  J.  e.  f. 

Georgia, 

Gaddiston,  Union  Co.,  August  10.— Bliss’s 
Everbearing  Pea  I  find  late;  very  branch¬ 
ing  loaded  with  fine  large  pods.  Lemon 
Pod  is  a  late  wax  bean;  no  better  than 
many  other  kinds.  Welcome  Oats,  by  the 
side  of  10  other  kinds,  among  which  are 
American  Triumph,  Washington,  and  Race¬ 
horse,  are  from  one  to  two  feet  taller;  the 
heads  are  longer,  and  they  braucb  more  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  The  very  much 
brauching  Tree  Bean  is  worthless,  except  for 
forage.  Teosinte  promises  a  largo  atnuunt.  of 
fodder.  Wheat  and*  rye  are  harvested  and 
thrashed;  they  are  above  the  average.  Corn 
promises  well.  Potatoes  not  good — blighted. 
Cotton  promises  well;  in  full  bloom  with 
squares  forming.  Grass  and  clover  are  splen¬ 
did.  Peanuts  are  not.  so  good  as  usual.  Chufas 
will  give  a  very  heavy  yield.  Ginseng  looks 
well;  is  now  seeding  and  forming  very  large 
roots.  The  chestnut  trees  are  loaded  with 
burrs.  Gooseberries,  huckleberries,  and  all 
small  fruits  will  be  very  large  crops  through¬ 
out  the  woods.  Peaches  but  few.  Apples 
good.  No  cause  for  grumbling  down  here. 

w.  s, 

Iowa, 

Osaue,  Mitchell  Co..  Aug.  15.— Potatoes  in 
this  latitude  are  rotting  l>adly.  My  White 
Elephants  are  gone.  Never  was  there  a  better 
prospect  for  a  largo  yield  than  there  was  the 
first  of  August.  The  lurge  stand  of  stuiks 
went  down,  and  the  leaves  withered  and  dried 
up.  The  stalks  being  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  length  and  very  large,  almost,  cover  the 
ground,  und  weigh  from  eight  to  10  pound-,  to 
the  hill  after  the  leave#  are  dry.  The  rot 
struck  the  potatoes  probably  about  the  flistof 
August,  and  the  stalks  and  tuber#  ceased  to 
grow  at  that  time.  The  saddest  part  of  the 
story  is  that  they  are  about  halt  grown,  uud 
nearly  every  one  iu  the  hill  shows  evidence 
of  the  rot  upon  the  surface,  and  most  likely 
not  one  will  escape.  Borne  of  the  potatoes 
weigh  over  one  pound,  and  must  be  thrown 
aside.  The  cuticle  starts  easily,  as  on  new  pota¬ 
toes,  hence  they  are  not  ripe.  “x.” 

Hamm*. 

Arkansas  City,  Cowley  Co.,  August  14.— 
Weather  very  warm  and  dry.  Farmers  busy 
putting  up  hay  and  plowiug  for  wheat.  Corn, 
potatoes,  aud  all  garden  vegetables  drying  up 
fast.  w.  J.  m. 

Michigan. 

Watson,  Allegau  Co.,  Aug.  11.— We  have 
had  a  fine  growing  season  to  this  date,  aud 
although  in  the  main  the  weather  has  been 
cool,  vegetation  has  made  a  good  growth,  aud 
we  ha  ve  the  promise  of  an  abundance  of  al¬ 
most  everything,  AVre  had  splendid  weather 
for  haying  and  harvesting,  uud  both  hay  aud 
wheat,  were  secured  iu  the  best  condition.  We 
are  now  iu  the  midst  of  the  oat  harvest  which, 
if  the  good  weather  continues,  will  be  finished 
this  week.  1  um  Informed  by  those  who  have 
thrashed,  that  wheat  is  yielding  well.  Hay 
was  a  heavy  crop,  aud  oats,  though  rather 
thin  on  the  ground,  will  yield  well.  Peaches, 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  are  very  scarce, 
aud  the  apple  crop  will  not  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  former  years  There  was  an 
abundance  of  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  rasp 
berries,  both  red  aud  black;  also  whortleber¬ 
ries,  blackberries,  eurrauLs  (where  the  worms 
did  not  trouble  them),  aud  cherries.  The  po 
taro  crop  will  exceed  anything  in  that  lino  of 
recent  date,  and  they  will  be  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  They  are  now  a  drug  in  the  market  at 
25  cents  per  bushel.  It  has  been  a  good  season 
for  the  dairy  business,  the  frequeut  showers 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  being  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  pastures,  while  the  accom¬ 
pany  iug  cool  weather  euabled  the  butter  aud 
cheese- maker  to  handle  the  milk  and  cream  to 
the  best  advantage.  Butter,  now,  is  only  10 
to  12  cents  per  pouud,  and  tip-top  cheese  can 
be  bought  at  the  factories  for  eight  cents — 
even  at  retail.  Of  course,  the  majority  of 
the  well-to  do  farmers  do  uot  sell  their  butter 
now.  but  pack  it  iu  stone  jans  aud  hold  it  for 
better  prices.  One  year  with  another,  just 
about  fair  time,  is  the  time  to  sell  the  summer 
make.  Although  some  trouble  was  caused  by 
seed  corn  last  Spring,  there  is  a  good  stand  of 
corn  at  present;  but  we  need  warmer  weather 
to  hasten  its  growth,  so  that  it  may  not  l.e 
iujuied  by  early  frosts.  Speaking  of  frosts, 
reminds  me  that  w  e  bad  slight  ones  last  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  nights.  The  frost  could  be 
seeu  ou  boards  and  certain  places  on  the  g  rass, 
but  there  are  no  visible  effects  from  it.  Vege¬ 
tation  bad  grown  so  slowly  of  late,  that  its 
susceptibility  to  the  effect  of  frost  is  greatly 
lessened.  The  Granges  of  this  Stute  are  still 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  as  educators  of 
i  the  people  we  see  a  gratifyiug  progress  from 


day  to  day.  There  has  been  no  institution  in 
this  section  in  which  women  have  been  such 
active  participants  as  in  this,  and  none  in 
which  they  have  received  such  practical,  per¬ 
manent  benefit.  h.  d.  e. 

Williams,  Bay  Co  .  August  15.— This  has 
been  a  very  cold  season,  frost  August  7  and  8. 
Crops  of  all  kinds  about  an  average.  J.  k  s. 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota  Cttt,  Winona  Co.,  August  14. 
—Harvest,  the  cutting  part.,  is  about  finished, 
and  stacking  is  iu  progress.  We  have  had  two 
weeks  without  rain,  but  there  was  about  half 
an  inch  of  rain  last  night.  Fine  prospect  for 
corn  crop.  Wheat  and  oats  good.  Potatoes 
do  not  yield  very  well.  j.  m..  d. 

Missouri. 

Amazonia,  Andrew  Co.,  August  14. — The 
Garden  Treasures  are  a  great  success.  Both 
kinds  of  peas  are  promising — saved  for  seed. 
Rural  oats  extremely  luxuriant :  not  yet 
thrashed  out.  The  most  interesting  is  the 
Union  Corn;  about  42  kernels  germinated,  the 
stalks  making  from  throe  to  five  sprouts.  I 
expect  about  20G  ears.  It  was  damaged  by  a 
hail  storm  at  the  end  of  July,  which  did  great 
havoc  to  other  crops  too.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Naples,  Ontario  Co.,  August  23. — Harvest 
is  nearly  over,  with  the  exception  cf  late- 
sown  oats.  Most  of  the  barley  is  quite  badly 
colored.  Farmers  are  looking  for  low  prices 
for  produce,  which  is  rather  discouraging  af¬ 
ter  the  hard  labor  to  get  their  crops  sowed  and 
harvested.  We  hope  for  better  prices  for 
farm  products  in  the  near  future.  Plowing 
for  w  heat,  has  commenced;  the  ground  is  get¬ 
ting  quite  hard  and  dry.  A  full  average  area 
of  wheat  will  be  sown  iu  this  locality.  More 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  before 
sowing  will  be  given,  as  the  farmers  learn 
more  aud  more  everv  year  that  careful  and 
judicious  tillage  of  the  soil  pay's— thanks  to 
the  Rural's  often  repeated  advice.  Oats,  35 
to  -10  cents;  eggs,  15  cents;  butter,  13  to  14 
cents.  o.  v. 

AV right's  Corners,  Niagara  Co,  Aug.  25. 

— Since  my  last,  I  have  been  to  visit  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva.  I  have  not  time 
to  tell  what  I  saw,  and  will  only  say  1  w  as 
very  much  pleased  with  what  is  beiug  done. 
Dr.  Sturtevant  takes  great  pains  to  show  what 
he  is  doing,  and  it  is  really  one  of  the  finest 
onject  lessons  l  ever  saw.  Brother  farmers, 
you  should  go  and  see  for  yourselves  what  is 
beiug  done,  and  you  will  then  know  whether 
the  Board  are  doing  a  work  worthy  the  State; 
so  don’t  wusie  your  strength  iu  finding  fault, 
rather  visit  the  Station  first.  1  have  my  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  clover  all  cut  and  stacked,  and  it 
has  made  a  flue  crop  of  hay:  two-thirds  as 
much  in  quantity  as  the  first  crop.  The  very 
hot  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks  has  made 
a  wonderful  change  in  corn;  it  now  looks  as 
though  it  would  be  the  best  crop  I  have  had 
for  mauy  years;  the  Wuushakum  will  nearly 
average  three  sets  to  the  stalk.  Potatoes  are 
splendid,  con.-udering  the  dry  weather;  we 
have  not  had  an  inch  of  rain  in  four  weeks. 

1  am  thrashing,  and  have  the  Cross-bred 
Diehl  Mediterranean  thrashed,  it  will  average 
over  46  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  at  least 
eight  bushels  more  than  Clawson  by  its  side, 
and  a  much  better  sample.  I  shall  have  over 
2,000  bushelsof  wheat  iu  all,  on  a  little  over 
50  acres.  The  acre  on  which  only  one  bushel 
of  seed  was  sown  yielded  more  than  that  on 
which  two  bushels  were  sown.  The  English 
wheats.  Fill  Measure,  Mold’s  Ennobled.' and 
Royal  Prize,  are  too  tender  to  stand  the 
AV  inter,  and  the  injury  received  made  them 
so  late  that  they  rusted  considerably,  aud  I 
shall  throw  them  out  entirely.  We  are  now 
picking  a  nice  crop  of  plums.  The  high 
winds  of  the  past  few  days  have  blown  off 
many  apples,  H-  M.  Ji 

Tennessee. 

Green  Brier,  Robertson  Co.,  Aug.  2 2.— 
After  two  years  of  travel  in  the  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  States,  looking  for  a  desirable  place  to 
live,  1  settled  at  this  place,  20  miles  northwest 
from  Nashville.  1  have  not  been  disappointed. 

I  have  now  been  here,  with  my  family,  five 
years,  having  come  from  Illinois.  I  have  found 
cheap  and  productive  lands,  good  water,  good 
timber,  and  a  healthy  and  pleasant  location. 

1  believe  I  can  raise  as  mauy  varieties  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  aud  that  these  crops  are  as 
sure  as  in  any  place  in  the  world.  Two  crops 
of  potatoes,  aud  millet  after  wheat,  can  be 
raised  in  one  season.  Clover  and  the  grasses 
grow  luxuriantly.  We  are  but  one  hour,  by 
rail,  from  the  State  capital.  Laud  is  worth 
from  $3  to  $10  per  acre.  Often  the  laud  can 
be  bought  for  what  the  improvements  cost. 
Oak  uud  poplar  lumber  cau  be  had  at  $10  per 
M.  Land  is  being  bought  by  Northern  men, 
aud  the  country  is  being  improved  rapidly. 

8  K  c. 

Texas. 

AVoodland,  Red  River  Co  ,  July  12.  -My 
It.  N.-Y.  Pea  was  dry  aud  ready  for  seed 
within  68  days  from  piantiug,  though  planted 
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very  early— March  7.  My  H.  M.  G.  Pea  was 
planted  March  17,  and  was  ready  for  seed 
within  80  days  from  planting.  It  is  a  very 
productive  pea.  My  Rural  Union  Corn  is 
ahead  of  any  field  coni  in  this  neighborhood ; 
it  promises  well .  My  tomatoes  were  excellent. 
My  Champion  Oats  are  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw, 
but.  were  rather  late,  although  free  from  rust. 
The  Garden  Treasures  are  furnishing  us  some 
lovely  flowers.  I  consider  the  Rural  Free 
Seed  Distribution  an  excellent  affair.  As  for 
the  Rural,  I  consider  it  the  finest  agricultural 
paper  in  America.  Success  to  it !  j.  m.  r. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


(ieorgin 

Gaddistown,  Union  Co.,  August  10.— Here, 
among  the  mountain  tops  of  North  Georgia, 
the  Rural  corn  now  stands  10  feet  high,  with 
from  two  to  six  sil ks  to  each  stalk.  It  seems  a 
good  corn  for  this  latitude.  The  R.  N.-Y  Pea  is 
no  earlier  wit  h  me,  under  the  same  conditions, 
than  Ferry’s  First  and  Best.  The  Horsford’s 
Market  Pea  is  excellent  and  very  prolific. 

w.  s. 


Iowa. 

Hopevilt.e,  Clark  Co.,  August  14.— The 
Rural  Union  Corn,  is  doing  well,  and  looks 
fine.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  did  splen¬ 
didly.  I  think  it  is  the  earliest  pea  I  have  ever 


itIifibtfR.il, 

Williams,  Bay  County,  August  15. _ 

My  Rural  Corn  stands  nine  feet  high,  and 
is  well  eared.  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  Hereford 
Peas  are  acquisitions.  The  Champion  Gate 
stand  fonr  feet  high.  They  were  sowed  too 
thick,  which  accounts  for  their  not  heading 
very  well.  I  sowed  half  of  the  tomatoes,  but 
the  frost  killed  them  all.  May  the  R.  N.-Y. 
continue  to  prosper,  and  may  it  find  a  home 
in  every  farmhouse!  j.  K,  H 


Missouri, 

Amazonia.  Andrew  Co.,  August  15.— A 
while  ago,  com  promised  a  very  large  yield; 
but  now  the  outlook  is  less  bright;  will  not 
become  much  cheaper.  Apples  not  us  many  as 
hist  year;  prices  good.  Grapes  rotting;  but 
for  the  bail,  that  spoiled  50  percent,  of  them, 
they  would  make  nearly  half  a  crop.  Wheat 
and  oats  good  crops.  Much  hay;  especially 
clover  Mauy  potatoes.  In  the  aggregate,  a 
good  season.  0  s 

Cornelia,  Johnson  Co.,  Aug.  14.— We  got 
about  three  pints  of  Rural  peas;  but  it  seems 
as  if  every  one  has  a  lurge  bug  in  it.  Do  they 
injure  the  pea*  f  [Yes.  To  get,  rid  of  the  pests, 
put  the  peas  in  an  air-tight  box  and  pour  a 
little  benzine  into  it  Bisulphide  of  carbon 
sprinkled  in  the  box  will  be  certain  death  to 
the  pests. — Eds  ]  The  Rural  Corn  is  very  fine. 
I  guess  it  will  be  ripe  in  100  days  from  planting. 
Have  a  fine  crop  of  melons  Horsford’s  Peas 
yielded  about  a  quart,  but  were  destroyed 
when  nearly  dry.  L,  L  H 

Nebraska. 

Inman,  Holt  Co.,  August  18. — We  have  good 
crops  this  season.  Oats,  rye  and  wheat 
are  all  in  stack,  and  are  good.  The  stand  of 
corn  is  good,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large 
yield  could  not  be  bettor.  Farmers  are 
busy  haying,  though  it  is  too  wot  yet  on  the 
low  land  along  the  river.  Stock  is  selling 
well;  to  day  I  saw  18  two-year  olds  sold  for 
per  head.  Cows  are  worth  $40.  u.  u.  v. 

New  Hampshire. 

Concord,  Merrimack  Co.,  April  17.— The 

R.  N.-Y  Pea  was  planted  alongside  of  Lan- 
dretb’s  Extra  Early,  and  First  and  Best,  and 
also  some  other  sorts.  The  season  was  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  crop  did  not  mature  as  quickly 
a*  usual.  On  June  8th,  the  pods  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  were  ready  to  pick,  while  the 
other  two  sorts  did  not oome  In  till  June  11. 
No  counting,  weighing  or  measuring  was 
done,  but  it  was  apparent  to  the  eye  that  the 
pods  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  were  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  others— possibly  oue- 
sixth.  j.  A.  T. 

Tennessee. 

Humboldt.  Gibson  Co.,  Aug.  12.— The  R. 

N.-Y.  Pea  did  extra-well  with  me.  It  is  the 
best  and  earliest  pea  yet  introduced  in  this 
section.  We  got  several  fine  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes  from  the  Rural  seed?.  j  e  c 


i  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  quea  Ion,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions, 
at  one  time.] 

INCUBATORS.  ETC. 

F.  F,  South  Haven,  Mich —1.  What  is  the 
price  of  an  incubator,  and  where  can  one  be 


obtained?  2.  Could  raising  chickens  be  made 
profitable  by  a  woman,  with  Chicago  for  a 
market? 

Ans. — 1.  Prices  of  incubators  vary  greatly 
according  to  capacity,  style,  mode  of  con 
struction,  etc.  Better  write  for  circulars  and 
figures  to  the  following  dealers,  and  compare 
the  prices  and  the  claims  of  the  different  sorts: 
E.  S.  Reuwiek,  19  Park  Place,  New  York 
City;  J.  Rankin.  South  Easton.  Muss  ;  A.  M. 
Hal. -.ted,  Rye,  N.  Y  ;  G.  B.  Bayley,  Box 
1.771  Pan  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  Box  3,600,  New 
York  City;  A.  E.  Starr,  Almond,  N.  Y.; 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  Co.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. ;  the 
Eclipse  Incubator  Co..  Box  Sd9.  Waltham, 
Mass.,  or  21  Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Mass.; 
Oxford  &  Bro.,  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  and 
45  St.,  Chicago,  III  ;  A.  G.  Atkins.  Orange, 
N.  J.  2.  Raising  poultry  fur  market  has  been 
made  a  profitable  business  by  women  before; 
and  wbat  haB  been  done  once  in  that  way,  can 
be  done  again.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
skill,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  study  and 
experience.  Better  begin  in  a  small  way,  and 
increase  the  flock,  with  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

CUTTING  AND  CURING  FODDER  CORN. 

A  Subscriber,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.. — l  have  a 
piece  of  sowed  corn  of  the  dent,  variety  planted 
in  drills  two  feet  apart;  it.  is  now  six  to  seven 
feet  high.  What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  it  and 
the  best  method  of  curing  it? 

Ans. — The  corn,  if  not  too  dose,  will  form 
little  nubbins,  and  the  best,  time  to  cut  is  when 
the  corn  on  those  is  in  the  uiilk.  or  the  kernels 
are  nearly  formed.  Cut.  and  tie  in  small  bun¬ 
dles;  set  these  in  medium-sized  shocks;  tie  the 
tops  well,  and  leave  till  the  stalks  are  quite 
dry,  and  then  re-shock,  putting  half  a  large 
load,  or  more,  in  each,  taking  pains  to  have  it 
set  up  well.  Place  about,  six  bundles  above 
the  others,  so  that  the  butts  of  the  stalks  will 
come  to  the  band  of  the  lower  bundles,  using  a 
bench,  or  step-ladder,  tie  the  tops  firmly  nud 
nicely,  and  leave  in  this  shape  till  Wlutor. 

DISTEMPER  IN  A  DOG,  ETC. 

I'J,  J.,  Greenwood,  Kan  ft, — 1.  What  is  the 
best,  treatment  of  a  dog  troubled  with  distem¬ 
per?  2.  What  is  the  price,  per  pound,  of  bu- 
liacli  insect  powder?  % 

Ans.  1,  Give  him  15  grains  of  root  Turkey 
rhubarb,  which  will  be  as  large  as  a  nickel  cent, 
andaquarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Feed 
meat  broth  in  small  quantities,  if  inclined  to 
eat.  Give  straw  bedding,  and  change  daily. 
Keep  him  in  the  opeu  air,  if  his  kennel  is  dry. 
The  second  day  arter  the  rhubarb,  give  two  or 
three  ounces  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  repeated 
every  two  hours  until  a  movemeut  of  the  bow¬ 
els  is  effected.  An  ounce  of  olive  oil  may  be 
given  also.  2.  $1  50. 


Miscellaneous. 

O.  S.,  Cromwell,  Kan. — 1.  1  sowed  cloverin 
my  orchard  last  Hpring,  aud  have  a  nice  stand ; 
how  would  it  do  to  spread  manure  over  it  this 
Fail?  2  I  am  going  to  sow  10  acres  to  rye 
this  Fall,  and  1  want  to  plant  it  in  trees  next 
.Spring,  Could  clover  be  sown  in  the  Spring, 
and  would  such  u  course  be  advisable? 

Ans  — In  general,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
seed  an  orchard  to  grass;  but  if  you  have 
plenty  of  manure  and  give  the  ground  a  good 
coat  as  far  a>  the  limbs  extend  each  year,  it 
may  do  no  harm;  in  fact,  plenty  of  manure 
would  make  the  trees  thrive  iu  spite  of  the 
grass.  2.  The  proper  time  to  sow  clover  is  as 
early  in  Spring  as  the  ground  is  suitable  to 
walk  over;  but  iu  case  vou  plant  young  trees 
among  rye  and  seed  to  clover,  you  must  mulch 
heavily  about  the  trees,  if  you  expect  them  to 
make  any  growth,  and  then  you  must  look  out 
for  the  mice  in  Spring. 

S.  8,  IV.,  Franldin  Co  ,  Me  — 1.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  inclosed  grass?  2.  1  have  four 
acres  of  laud  so  full  of  rocks  that  it  cannot 
be  plowed,  and  L  wisli  to  set  it  out.  to  fruit 
trees;  how  far  each  way  would  it  be  advisable 
to  set  them!  3.  Would  rye  do  well  sowu  on  a 
moderately  wet  piece  of  land  on  a  hill  side. 

Ans.— 1.  The  grass  is  Dauthonia  splcata— 
Wild  Oat  Grass.  It  is  an  early  grass,  and 
grows  iu  dry,  sterile  soil.  2  If  apple  trees 
are  to  be  planted,  give  them  uot  less  thau  35 
feet  each  way;  if  the  land  is  strong,  40  foet 
would  be  better.  Excavate  for  the  tree  so  that 
it  may  have  soil  enough  to  get  a  good  start, 
aud  afterward  keep  it  well  mulched.  Huch 
land  produces  the  best  quality  of  fruit.  3.  If 
not  too  wet,  and  good  surface  drains  are 
opened,  yes. 

P  A.,  Glenwood,  Mo.,  sends  six  specimens 
of  native  plants  for  names. 

Ans — No.  1  is  Phragmites  communis — 
common  Reed  Grass.  No.  2  is  Liatris  elegans ; 
the  Handsome  Blazing-Star — a  remarkable 
species  whose  purple  scale  is  more  showy  than 
the  florets.  No.  3  is  Hypericum  prolificum — 
St  John’s  Wort.  No.  4  is  Leonurus  Cardiaca 
— common  Motherwort.  No.  5  we  destroyed 
in  dissecting,  but  believe  it  ti  be  Ocimum 
Basilicum— Sweet  Bassil.  No.  0  is  Spiraa 
lilipeudula— Pride  of  the  Meadow. 


T.  L.,  Prorinepf  own.  Mass  — 1.  Which  are  the 
best  single  strawberry.  Black-cap  raspberry 
and  red  raspberry  for  home  use?  They  must 
be  productive  and  of  good  flavor.  2.  Is  It.  ad¬ 
visable  to  let  all  the  new  shoots  on  the  Black¬ 
cap  raspberry  grow?  3.  Should  the  old  wood 
be  cur  off  as  soon  as  it  lias  finished  bearing? 

Ans. — We  cannot  answer  our  friend’s  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  kinds  are  best-  for  one  reason, 
some  for  another;  none  for  all  reasons.  That 
straw  berry  bas  not  yet  appeared.  Try  Parry, 
Henderson,  Prince  of  Berries,  Charles  Down- 
iug,  Sharpless.  For  Black-cap,  try  Ohio;  for 
red,  Marlboro,  Crimson  Beauty.  Mansell  and 
Cuthbert.  2  No,  we  should  confine  the  new 
canes  to  half  a  dozen,  or  even  less.  3,  It  is 
just  as  well.  We  prefer  to  do  so. 

0.  Y,,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. — We  had  80 
turkeys  this  Spring  and  they  all  died.  We 
fed  them  on  oat  and  barley  meal  out  of  the 
slop  barrel;  did  that  kill  them? 

Ans. — The  information  here  given  is  too 
meagre  to  enable  us  to  form  a  positive  opin¬ 
ion.  Were  the  turkeys  young  or  old?  What 
were  the  contents  of  the  slop  barrel?  ir  the 
slop  contained  much  salt  refuse,  it  would 
perhaps  have  caused  the  death  of  the  birds, 
especially  if  they  wore  young.  If  the  tur¬ 
keys  were  young,  their  death  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  sameness  of  their  food,  for 
young  turkeys  imperatively  require  change 
of  food. 

H.  L.  S.,  Lemurs,  la. — I  have  a  field  which 
for  two  years  was  iu  corn,  and  this  year  in 
flax.  I  intend  to  plant,  it  to  corn  next  year. 
Would  it  he  advisable  to  sow  it  to  rye  this 
Kali;  If  so,  when  and  how? 

Ans.— By  all  modus  plow  ut  once;  harrow 
well,  and  sow  as  soon  as  possible  two  bushels 
of  ryo  per  acre.  Give  it  a  top  dressing  of 
manure,  if  you  have  it.  It  will  make  u  good 
coat  in  time  to  plow  forcorn,  if  not  pastured. 

T.  A.,  Provincetoum,  Mass.— 1.  Whore  can 
I  get,  seed  of  Prickly  Oomfrey?  2.  After  the 
plants  have  been  growing  a  year,  can  they 
be  taken  up,  divided  aud  set  out? 

Ans,— ^ We  are  not  aware  that  you  can  get 
the  seed.  It  does  uot  seed  with  us.  The 
roots  should  he  set  about  three  feet  apart  each 
w-ay.  2.  Yes.  We  caution  you  to  try  a  small 
plot  first. 

fi.  C„  Long  anoxic,  Kan.—l.  What  style  of 
can  is  used  when  one  inch  of  cream  makes  a 
pound  of  butter?  2.  Where  can' the  report, 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Sheldon  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
of  August  1(1,  bo  obtained; 

Anh, — The  can  commonly  used  is  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  usually  about  20  inches  tall, 
and  what  is  meant  by  one  inch  is  a  layer  one 
inch  deep,  which  contains  about  1 1 ,  quart  of 
cream,  which,  if  good,  should  easily  make  a 
pound  of  butter.  2  The  report  was  of  the 
English  Dairymens’  Convention,  aud  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  only  iu  Etigland,  aud  wo  are  not  aware 
thutit  can  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

./.  8.  G,  Springfield,  Oregon  —  Iu  the  Bpriug 
of  1883  I  sowed  a  few  grains  of  the  Black- 
boarded  Centennial  Wheat  I  got  from  the 
Rural;  all  came  up  nicely,  but  the  young 
growth  was  eaten  down  by  a  neighbor’s  cow; 
still  the  wheat  ripened  in  September ;  this  your 
I  planted  seed  of  my  own  growing,  but  the 
wheat  bas  uot  begun  to  head  out  yet,  iu  the 
second  week  in  August.  Why  is  it  later  now 
than  last  year  ? 

Ans.— The  Black-bearded  Centennial  is  a 
late  wheat,  whether  sown  in  the  Fall  or  Spring. 
It  would  appear  that  the  loss  of  the  leaves  has¬ 
tened  its  maturity. 

O.  M.  (L,  Van  Wert  O.,— Which  is  the  most 
profitable  hero— hogs,  sheep,  or  cattle? 

Ans  — Each  is  found  profitable  by  many 
people  iu  Ohio.  In  stock-raising,  as  a  rule,  a 
man  succeeds  best  with  what  he  kuows  most 
about.  Look  around  you,  and  see  what  is  most 
profitable  among  your  neighbors  living  under 
the  same  conditions, 

//  A,  K. — What  time  should  cabbage  seed 
be  sown  iu  the  Fall  in  Southern  Kansas,  to 
make  good  plants  to  Winter? 

Ans. — About  the  last  of  September,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge. 

S  U.  If  ,  Hinsdale,  Mass. — What  is  the  best 
strawberry  iu  this  place  for  family  use? 

Ans.— -Try  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Sharpless, 
Charles  Downing,  and  Cumberland  Triumph. 

—  »+« 

DISCUSSION. 

R.  S.,  Eagle,  Pa.— In  the  F.  C.,  of  August 
4,  the  question  is  asked  whether  soft  coal  can 
be  used  in  a  draw-kiln  for  burning  lime,  the 
same  as  hard  coal,  aud  whether  it  will  answer 
to  use  limestone  and  coal  together  iu  alter¬ 
nate  layers,  and  the  Rural  asks  those  who 
have  harJ  experience  in  Ibis  matter  to  answer. 
Yes.  if  soft  coal  aud  limestone  are  placed  in 
alternate  layers,  lime  can  be  burnt  satisfac¬ 
torily.  To  start  the  kiln, make  a  lire  in  the  fire¬ 
place;  don’t  build  much  ou  this  until  it  is  well 
started;  then  place  a  layer  of  stone;  then  a 
thin  one  of  soft  coals;  anil  keep  ou  alternat¬ 
ing  in  this  way  till  the  kiln  is  full;  then  put  a 
thin  layer  of  coals  ou  the  top.  When  you 


draw  out  at  the  bottom,  add  other  layers  of 
stone  and  coal  alternately  at  the  top,  as  long 
as  you  wish  to  continue  the  work  Bricks  can 
be  burnt  by  building  t  he  kiln  in  the  usual  way. 
leaving  a  space  for  n  vent.  No  fire-place  is 
needed;  merely  sprinkle  small  soft,  coal  be¬ 
tween  the  layers,  the  same  as  in  burning  lime. 
When  dry. clay  wants  little  to  start  a  fire— it 
is  easily  burnt  To  get  a  hot,  cheap  fire,  take 
common  clay,  such  ns  bricks  arc  made  of,  and 
mix  with  it  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  small 
soft  coal;  form  the  mixture  Into  bulls  the  size 
of  a  fist,  and  set  them  away  to  dry.  When 
dry,  start  the  tire,  anri  set  some  of  the  balls 
around  in  the  kilu,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
will  make  a  good  hot  fire,  and  last  longer  than 
coal. 

W.  F.,  Clinton,  La.— I  have  frequently 
seen  inquiries  in  the  P.  O.  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  cure  warts  on  cattle;  and  while  the 
“prescriptions”  given  are  doubtless  effectual, 
some  of  them  appear  very  inconvenient,  and 
others  a  trifle  cruel.  A  perfectly  successful 
“cure.”  that,  is  not  open  to  these  objec¬ 
tions,  is  the  following: — Mix  lard  with  com¬ 
mon  cooking  soda  until  it  is  a  salve  os  thick 
as  cream.  Wash  the  wart  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water;  then  with  a  still’  brush— an 
old  tooth  or  nail  brush  will  do— rub  the  wart 
thoroughly  with  the  ointment  once  a  day. 
Small  warts  will  dry  up  and  disappear  iu  a 
week;  but  it,  may  be  five  or  six  weeks  before 
large  warts  will  have  vanished  altogether. 

P.  S.,  Sanborn,  N  Y.  — In  the  “Discus¬ 
sion  in  F.  C.,  page 5 15,  Dr.  T.  II,  II,  saysthat 
the  Canada  Thistle  and  Witch  Grass,  if  lot 
alone,  will  often  die  out.  I  would  uot  take 
the  space  to  notice  this  advice,  were  it  not,  that 
J  see  its  fallaciousness  is  already  doing  harm 
because  some  one  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  use  iu  trying  to  ex¬ 
terminate  these  pests,  as  they  will  die  out  of 
their  own  accord.  Huch  advice,  or  the  hold¬ 
ing  out  of  such  a  hope,  is  all  wroiitr,  aud  will 
only  result  in  harm.  It  may  be  true  that,  for 
some  reason,  a  plot  of  these  bad  weeds  will 
sometimes  die  of  themselves;  so  does  the  light¬ 
ning  sometimes  strike  a  stump  and  tear  it 
out;  one  is  about  us  likely  to  occur  as  the 
other.  We  would  .-all  a  man  “cracked”  who 
waited  for  t  he  lightning  to  clear  a  new  field 
of  stumps;  aud  the  man  with  a  few  patches 
of  Canada  Thistles  who  waits  for  them  to  die 
out,  is  worse  than  "  cracked,”— he  is  a  fool, 
because  lie  would  soon  have  his  farm  covered 
with  the  pests.  If  you  liavu  Canada  Thistles, 
dou’t  fall  into  any  such  errors;  but  “  up  and  at 
’em;’’  follow  theadvico given  In  the  F.C.,  page 
••>4  1  know  that  will  kill,  and  is  sound  advice, 
bocuuse  1  have  killed  aerosol  thorn  by  a  similar 
process,  Thu  Doctor’s  advice  is  that  of  the 
sloven,  a  ad  If  his  medicine  is  as  carelesd^ 
administered,  I  pity  his  patients. 

O.  C.,  Orleans,  N.  Y.— In  V.  C„  page  547, 
Mr.  H.  8.  picks  up  your  answor  us  to  plaster 
and  its  actiou,  as  though  be  owned  a  plaster 
quarry.  The  facts  are,  plaster  is  not  a  plant- 
food,  and  only  acts  us  an  absorbent  of  ammo¬ 
nia  aud  moisture.  1  have  used  tons  of  it.  and 
always  found  the  most  benefit  on  land  already 
filled  with  sulphur  and  lime— notably  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Now  York — aud  always  by  surface  appli¬ 
cation;  if  put  in  the  ground  I  have  always 
touud  it  valueless.  Again;  he  goes  as  wide  of 
the  mark  as  a  blind  turkey,  when  he  says  plants 
take  up  nothing  but  wlmt  Is  rood.  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  much  ou  peach  trees  for  yellows 
and  on  pear  trees  for  blight,  and  l  know  it 
as  a  fact,  that  plants  can  be  made  to  take 
many  foreign  and  evon  poisonous  substances 
into  their  circulation,  and  that  they  actually 
pass  into  the  circulation,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  when  applied  to  a  limb,  or  ut  any  point 
on  the  trunk,  and  injury  or  death  results  from 
their  effect;  such  injury  is  always  above  th  < 
point  of  application,  never  below.  The  plaster 
w«  all  talk  about,  and  what  was  undoubtedly 
asked  about,  is  the  substance  bought  und  sold 
and  known  in  the  market  as  plaster,  aud  no 
man  ever  saw  any  that  was  pure  sulphate  of 
lime,  CaOxSOix31l->0.  Tfaepurestl  ever  saw, 
was  a  sample  from  Nova  Hcotiu,  that,  assayed 
97  percent,  pure;  Now  York  plaster  is  about 
97  per  cent,  pure  ou  an  average.  Your  an¬ 
swer,  therefore,  was  practically  correct,  and 
Mr.  H,  8.  is  simply,  too— too— utterly  smart 
altogether. 


Commcsicatio.sh  Received  for  the  week  kndinu 
Ha  to  Bex  y ,  August  19. 

8.  8.  W.,  thanks— L.  8.  E..  thanks— A.  M.  P.— T  A.  - 
L.  H.  8.-T.  L.-C.  VV.-T.  V.  M.-S.  S.  W.— J.  R.  S„ 
thanks— G,  V  -S.  M.  B.-T.  L.  K.— 8.  D,  8.— W.  M.— 
W.  n  C.  "  Gray  Bear, I,”  thanks,  pears  received -M. 
P.  W.-J.  M.  «.  -S.  L.— •*  Eirn.”  U,  1).  It.-J.  P.  It.-W 
C.  B.-W.  A.  P  -W.V.N.-A.  L.  J.-R.  W.  8.-M.  W, 
K-J.  F.  L.-W.  F.  U.  t;  T..T.-J.  8  C. -1C.  ,1.  B.-K. 

A. P.F.,1.  J.L.— R.  B.  R.  T.  A.  A.Z.  T.L—M.S.— 
J.  S.  MuC.— R.B.,  Jjr.-C.  M.  H.-VV,  A,  l>..  thanks— B. 

G»C.  Mrs.  K  A.  W.,  thunks  1!  ;•  M  I,,  r  J, M. 

I).— E.  D,  thanks  K,  L,  B.— T  L.— H.  W.— Mrs.  .1.  V. 
It.,  thanks -K.  I,  H.  C.  C.  M.-J  ,r,  R.-F.  G„  thanks- 
J.S.-J.J.  II,  G„  thanks  F.  K.-W.M.-N.  J.  S.-G. 
n.  M.  -H.  O  G.— O.  E.  M,— K.  W.-B.  C.— II.  L.  S.-C. 
I.. -A.  M  U  W.-W.  B.  -T  II.  It.  -G.  O  -K.  a  H.  - 
W.  It.  G.-.I.  M.  8.— R.  T.— W,  F.— W.  P.— W,  A.  8.— E. 
O.  B..  thanks— H.  M.-8.  W.-W.  G.  H-H.  B.  L.-K. 

B.  D.  W  -T.  H.  G.-W.  F.-S.  R.  B.  -M.  E.  A.-G.  A. 
R.-J.  B.  W,— W.  T.  A.-A.  L.  J.— A.  E.— L.  H.  8. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  «,  1884. 


For  the  second  time,  we  have  dug  our 
wild  Rocky  Mountain  potato,  collected 
by  Mr.  Lemon.  The  largest  this  year, 
as  last,  was  one  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
Bolanum  Fendlerii. 

Wk  say  that  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s  article 
on  the  fertilizat  ion  of  polatoes  in  the  Fair 
Number  should  be  worth  to  everyone 
who  strives  to  ruise  fine  yields  of  potatoes, 
more  than  the  yearly  subscription  price 
of  the  paper.  Is  that  your  opinion? 


Wk  can  ussure  Prof.  Lazenby,  of  the 
Ohio  Ex.  Station,  that  Silver  Chaff  and 
Landrcili  (i.  e.  Armstrong}  are  by  no 
mean*  identical,  as  stated  in  bis  last  bul¬ 
letin.  We  have  raised  both  for  at  least 
six  years.  He  will  no  doubt  take  pains 
to  correct  this  mistake. 


Mr.  Wm.  Frasier,  of  Washington, 
sends  us  a  sample  of  our  Fultzo-Clawson 
Wheat  sent  out  in  our  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  several  years  ago,  merely  to  show 
the  difference  between  that  which  he 
sowed  as  received  from  the  Rural,  and 
that  which  he  now  raises.  We  have  to 
say  that,  without  exception,  the  grains 
are  the  largest  of  any  wc  have  ever  seen. 


Go  through  the  corn-field  and  take  the 
first  steps  towards  insuring  the  best  seed. 
Select  plants  that  do  not  sucker;  the  low¬ 
est-growing,  earliest  -  maturing.  Select 
those  which  bear  the  ears  lowest.  Tie 
about  such  plants  long  strips  of  old  calico, 
or  something  of  the  kind  just  as  conspic¬ 
uous.  The  corn  is  cut  and  shocked.  When 
husked,  all  the  ears  upon  marked  stalks 
should  be  thrown  together,  and  the  best 
ears  only  retained  for  seed. 


Please  send  us  all  the  names  you  can 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  topics 
of  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  treats.  Wo  will 
send  them  our  first  issue  of  November, 
which  will  contain  our  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  Announcement.  We  are  going  to 
ask  all  of  our  readers  to  assist  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  Rural’s  circulation  for  1885.  We 
have  worked  hard  to  assist  nud  please  our 
readers,  and  we  think  that  they  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  paper  should  be  read  by 
every  good  farmer  in  the  land.  We  do 
not  value  readers  who  care,  more  for  cheap 
premiums  than  they  do  for  sound  agricul¬ 
tural  teachings. 


When  we  offered  the  $10  for  the 
largest,  shapely  potato,  we  did  so  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  with  no  de¬ 
sire  to  secure  a  whole  car-load  of  pota¬ 
toes,  which  a  friend  suggests  may  be  the 
case,  and  that  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
in  charges  by  the  many  who  must  fail, 
will  lie  more  than  the  money  received  by 
the  one  successful.  This  we  should  sin¬ 
cerely  regret;  and  that  no  one  may  pay 
any  needless  charges,  we  suggest  that 
when  any  one  finds  a  potato  which  he 
thinks  worthy  of  competition,  he  should 
carefully  preserve  it  in  common  sand, 
and  send  us  a  postal  card  telling  its  actual 
weight.  We  will  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lish  the  weights  of  the  largest,  and  after 
November  1  we  will  notify  those  whom  we 
wish  to  forward  their  potatoes,  and  we 
will  pay  the  charges  on  all  except  the 
winning  potato,  and  thus  “avoid  the 
.  very  appearance  of  evil."  Is  this  fair? 


Don’t  neglect  to  take  good  care  of  the 
Cross-bred  Diehl  -  Mediterranean  Wheat, 
and  give  it  a  good  chance.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reports  of  yields: 
Mr.  Pierson,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had 
over  40  bushels  from  56  pounds  sown  on 
one  acre;  Mr.  Leet,  of  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  had 
44  bushels  from  one  bushel  sown  on  one 
acre;  Mr.  II.  M.  Jnques,  of  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  had  over  46  bushels  per  acre;  Mr. 
Collier,  of  Genesee  Co.,  got  45  bushels 
per  acre;  Mr.  Cole,  of  Monroe  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  had  over  48  bushels;  Mr.  Allen,  of 
the  same  county,  got  50  bushels;  Mr. 
Ballantine  also  got  over  50  bushels.  We 
have  so  far  not  a  single  unfavorable  re¬ 
port.  Our  best  acre  gave  over  55  bushels, 
and  on  a  trial  plot  wc  got  over  1,000 


heads  from  one  head  planted,  and  we 
want  each  of  our  friends  to  do  as  well  for 
next  year’s  use.  Wo  also  want  at  least  500 
boys  and  girls  too  to  secure  at  least 'one- 
half  bushel;  we  believe  they  can  do  bet¬ 
ter.  If  they  will  do  as  we  did  on  our 
trial  plot  (see  page  564),  or  plant  six  by 
twelve  inches  with  the  same  treatment, 
there  is  no  reason  w  hy  they  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  as  large  an  increase  as  we  did  with 
the  single  head.  Now,  boys,  for  honest, 
hard  work  to  secure  the  seed  ;  and  then 
for  a  little  strife  to  see  who  will  get  the 
largest  yield. 

One  of  Our  Girls  writes:  “I  am  a  girl, 
and  yet  I  want  to  get  up  a  club  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  secure  some  Cross-bred 
Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat,  for  three  rea¬ 
sons.  Odc:  We  have  no  boy  now  in  our 
family.  We  had  an  only  brother  once, 
who  was  a  kind,  intelligent,  bright  boy; 
but  lie  died  some  years  ago.  Another, 

I  want  to  earn  some  money  as  badly  as 
though  T  were  a  boy.  My  papa  will  furnish 
me  the  horse  with  which  to  canvass,  will 
furnish  the  ground  for  the  wheat  and  do 
all  the  work, and  give  me  half  the  proceeds. 
Lastly:  I  like  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  want  to  do  some  good  by  helping  to 
increase  its  circulation,  and  believe  a  sub¬ 
scriber  secured  by  me,  would  get  just  as 
much  good  by  reading  it,  as  though  lie 
gave  his  name  and  money  to  a  boy.  Now, 
will  you  please  give  me  a  chance  to  get 
some  of  Unit  fine  wheat?” 

Why,  bless  your  lonely,  ambitions, 
benevolent,  darling  heart,  Sophie,  Yes. 
a  thousand  times  yes,  and  every  other 
girl  too!  Why,  we  meant  to  include  the 
girls  all  the  time;  we  think  just  as  much 
of  them  as  we  do  of  the  boys  (thirty 
years  ago  we  thought  a  great  deal  more 
of  them,)  and  we  shall  only  he  too  glad 
to  have  them  share  in  the  labor  and  the 
reward,  and  hereafter,  when  we  say  boys, 
just  remember  we  mean  the  girls,  too. 


THE  LARGEST  POTATO  YIELD  EVER 
PRODUCED  AT  THE  RURAL  EX¬ 
PERIMENTAL  OROUND8. 

At  the  rate  of  Thirteen  Hundred  and 
Ninety-one  and  a-lialf  (1,361  1-2)  bushels 
to  the  acre!  They  were  dug  and  weighed, 
and  the  yield  estimated  by  Sec.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  C.  L. 
Jones,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  27.  Particulars  will  be  given 
in  due  time.  The  second  best  yield,  sur¬ 
passing  all  other  yields  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons,  was  Thirteen  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
one  and  a  quarter  (1,861  14)  bushels  to 
the  acre.  They  were  dug  August  18. 

How  do  we  produce  them  ?  Wide 
trenches;  a  mellow  bottom;  the  seed 
pieces  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil; 
the  fertilizer  strewn  evenly  upon  tin's; 
the  trench  filled  with  the  soil  as  lovnely  as 
possible  and  heaped  up  A*8baped,  so  that 
it  will  settle  to  a  level  of  the  soil  on  either 
side  after  a  rain  or  bo  \  flat  cultivation. 
Try  it,  friends;  there  is  more  in  this  than 
may  appear,  as  we  shall  one  day  endeavor 
to  explain. 

PLANT  MORE  TREES. 

A  Friend  writes  us: — “On  the  10th 
of  May,  1876,  1  was  in  charge  of  a  large 
school,  and  our  pupils  wished  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  remember  the  day:  after  some 
reflection,  1  suggested  that  they  plant 
three  trees — one  for  the  boys,  one  for  the 
girls,  and  one  for  the  teacher.  This  met 
their  approval,  and  they  divided  into  three 
committees:  one  went  to  the  woods  and 
dug  the  trees;  another  dug  the  holes,  and 
the  other  procured  several  large  buckets 
of  warmish  water,  with  a  cup  for  each 
scholar.  The  trees  were  placed  in  the 
holes;  a  little  rich  soil  and  decayed  leaves, 
brought  from  the  woods,  were  put  among 
and  over  the  roots,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  position  without  holding.  Thu 
whole  school  then  assembled  around  them, 
and  after  appropriate  singing  and  speeches, 
formed  in  line  and,  still  singing,  marched 
around  the  trees,  each  pouring  a  cup  of 
water  upon  the  roots  of  each  of  the  t  hree 
trees,  after  which  the  earth  was  filled  in 
nicely  around  each  tree.  Those  three  trees 
are  now  growing  nicely  and  look  splendid, 
very  much  better  than  other  ami  much 
superior  trees  planted  by  the  school  au¬ 
thorities.” 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  As  those 


little  fellows  assisted  in  planting  the  trees,  i 
and  poured  their  free-will  offerings  of  pure  i 
water  over  the  roots,  those  trees  took  hold  i 
of  their  affections;  and  as  we  always  care  i 
for  and  look  after  what  has  our  love,  1 
those  trees— the  children’s  trees— have 
been  tenderly  eared  for  and  watched  over, 
and  have  responded  to  sucli  care  by  fine  < 
growth.  >  i 

As  we  read  this  beautiful  and  touching  i 
incident,  our  memory  and  our  love  went 
back  to  our  boyhood  days — to  an  after-  i 
noon  when  we  helped  to  plant  a  class-tree 
in  the  old  academy  yard.  Though  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  our  love 
still  clings  to  that  fine  tree,  and  we  visit, 
it  as  reverently  as  wc  visit  our  mother’s 
grave.  We  commend  this  practice  to  every 
teacher.  If  they  love  their  pupils  and 
wish  to  be  remembered,  they  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  fasten  their  memory  so  pleas¬ 
antly  and  indelibly  upon  the  young  hearts 
as  to  have  it  associated  with  the  planting 
of  a  tree.  Let  us  plant  more  trees! 

TAKE  A  HOLIDAY  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

Even  a  comparatively  light  burden  be¬ 
comes  almost  intolerably  oppressive  if 
constantly  and  unceasingly  borne,  and  it. 
helps  one  wonderfully  to  lay  it  down, 
straighten  up  and  take  a  deep  breath,  if 
only  for  a  moment.  If  it  makes  the  bur¬ 
den  no  lighter,  it  does  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  it  rests  the  tired  muscles 
nnd  makes  them  the  more  able  to  bear  it. 

It,  does  a  team  engaged  in  heavy  work  an 
awful  sight  of  good  to  occasionally  stop, 
have  the  harness  loosened,  and  be  allowed 
to  get  a  long  breath;  It,  seems  to  put  new 
life;  and  vigor  into  them,  and  they  always 
look  their  thanks.  The  farmer  is  too  apt 
to  mukc  his  life  like  the  constant  bearing 
of  the  heavy  load,  or  the  drawing  of  the 
team.  He  does  not  have  resting  and 
breathing  spells  enough ;  ho  seems  to  think 
he  cannot  afford  the  time.  He  forgets 
that  the  distance  is  much  shorter  to  the 
rested  horse,  and  the  load  much  lighter 
to  the  rested  man. 

Just  now  is  aspleuduMime  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  The  season  of  fairs  is  just 
opening,  and  every  farmer  should  so  plan 
his  work  that  he  can  go  to  one  or  more  of 
them.  We  believe  that  this  year  they  will 
be  more  free  from  objectionable  features 
than  ever  before.  Do  not  think  it 
enough  that  you  go  alone,  brother  far¬ 
mer;  your  wife  needs  a  rest  as  badly  as 
you  do,  and  often  ten  times  worse.  Plan, 
therefore,  to  take  her.  And  then  the 
boys — they  have  been  good  boys,  and 
have  worked  hard  and  faithfully;  of 
course,  you  will  take  them.  And  the 
girls-  -well,  you  might,  as  well  make  up 
your  mind  to  take  the  whole  family,  not 
forgetting  the  hired  man.  Go  early  and 
go  every  day.  When  you  get  there,  don’t 
get  to  talking  politics  and  forget  all 
about  the  family;  they  are  worth  more  to 
you  than  all  the  politicians;  so  stick  by 
them  and  let  the  button-hoUn  go.  Take 
the  whole  family  about,  and  show  them 
the  improved  stock;  call  attentiou  to  the 
points  of  excellence  in  the  different  breeds, 
aud  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Show 
them  the  fruits  and  flowers;  show  them 
the  farm  and  household  machinery;  and 
see  if  you  can’t  find  some  new  improve¬ 
ments  in  it.  Be  sure  to  point  out  every 
point  of  interest  in  everything.  Make 
yourself  happy  by  seeing  how  much  you 
can  interest  them  in  what  comes  from  the 
farm,  and  what  tends  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  farm. 

If  you  see  anything  on  the  ground  that 
merits  your  disapproval,  call  the  mana¬ 
gers’  attention  to  it,  and  beg  of  them  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  If  they  neglect  to  do 
so,  make  a  memorandum  of  it.,  and  be 
mre  to  settle  with  them  at  the  next  an¬ 
nual  election.  We  believe  that,  two  or 
three  days  thus  spent  will  be  much  better 
than  money  at  interest,  and  we  believe 
you  will  be  surprised  at  howr  many  new 
ideas  you  will  get,  and  will  be  charmed  at 
the  new’  zest  and  interest  it  will  put  into 
the  work,  of  even  the  hired  mail.  Try  it. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO  PNEUMONIA  IN 
THE  WEST. 

Hitherto  it  has  always  been  claimed 
that  whatever  might  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  contagious  pleuro  pneumonia 
among  our  herds  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  a  single  case  of  the  disease 
had  never  been  found  west  of  that,  range. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  induce  it  to  remove  its  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  West, 
although  it  might  still  continue  to  sche¬ 
dule  the  herds  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where 
it  was  acknowledged  a  few  widely  scat¬ 
tered  instances  of  the  disease  existed.  It 
was  justly  urged  that  because  the  dis¬ 
ease  infested  a  few  localities  in  a  nar¬ 


row  strip  of  the  seaboard  States,  it  was 
unfair  to  embargo  all  the  cattle  in  so  vast 
a  country  as  the  United  States,  especially 
as  nearly  all  the  exported  stock  came 
from  the  great  West,  whose  herds 
were  wholly  free  from  the  plague. 

This  plea  can  no  longer  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions.  A  week 
ago  the  country  was  startled  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  dreaded  malady  had 
forced  its  way  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
and  had  appeared  in  several  places  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  The  State  authorities  nnd  the  new¬ 
ly-established  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
promptly  set  about  investigating  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  already  officially  announced 
that,  eight  cases  have  been  discovered  near 
Chicago;  two  cases  near  Sterling;  four 
cases  near  Peoria;  one  case  at,  Elmhurst; 
three  cases  at  Geneva;  one  case  near 
Springfield ;  two  cases  near  Virginia,  and 
one  case  near  Jacksonville,  while  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reported  cases  in  other  localities 
have  not  yet  been  investigated.  All  the 
original  cases  appeared  among  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle,  and  it  is  said  that  the  auction  sale  of 
Jerseys  at  Virginia,  Cass  Co.,  Illinois,  in 
February  last,  distributed  the  infected 
animals  throughout  the  Slate,  and  that 
animals  from  this  sale  were  also  taken  to 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky. 

Which  of  the  animals  that  came  to  the 
Virginia  sale  brought  the  disease,  m  not 
positively  decided;  but  one  that  came 
from  Mr.  Dye,  of  Ohio,  wns  siek  with  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  and  this  beast  is 
thought  to  have  originated  the  outbreak. 
As  Mr.  Dye  is  the  most  extensive  specu¬ 
lator  in  Jersey  cattle  in  the  country,  and 
lias  sent  cattle  to  nearly  every  herd  in  the 
West,  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  thinks  it  likely  that  if 
his  herd  is  infected,  the  disease  must  have 
been  spread  to  nearly  every  Jersey  herd 
in  the  Union. 

Commissioner  T.oring  urges  the  owners 
of  all  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  United 
States,  into  which  new  animals  have  been 
introduced  since  January  1.  to  stop  ship¬ 
ments  until  after  October  1.  Tt  must  be 
remembered  that  Section  7  of  the  act  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  or  more  than 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  to  ship  cattle 
affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious 
or  communicable  disease,  and  especially 
the  disease  known  aB  pleuro- pneumonia, 
from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another. 

Several  of  the  infected  animals  have 
already  been  condemned  and  slaughtered. 
The  11  killed  of  Mr.  Boyd’s  herd  at  Elm¬ 
hurst,  were  worth  from  $250  to  $1,000 
each,  and  some  of  the  infected  animals 
belonging  to  other  herds  are  worth  much 
more,  so  that  the  loss  due  to  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  from  its  present,  known 
limits  must  be  very  heavy;  but  this,  how¬ 
ever  great,  will  be  a  mere  trifle  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  loss  to  the  nation  should 
this  most  insidious  and  fatal  disease  spread 
among  the  vast  herds  of  the  West. 

While  we  believe  the  extent  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  outbreak  may  be  exaggerated,  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  if  the  disease  is  not  checked 
as  vigorously  as  possible,  and  stamped  out 
at  the  earliest  moment.  It  is  no  longer 
safe  to  purchase  stock  cattle  that  have 
been  carried  by  rail  or  other  public  con¬ 
veyance;  or  that  have  been  at  public  sales, 
markets  or  fairs,  or  ot  her  assemblages  of 
cattle,  or  iri  contact  with  cattle  so  ex¬ 
posed.  Stock  cattle  should  be  obtained 
only  from  well-known  herds,  among  which 
there  has  been  no  death  or  sickness  for 
the  last  six  months,  and  to  which  no  ad¬ 
ditions  from  unknown  sources  have  been 
made  for  that  time,  and  which  have  not 
come  in  contact  with  passing  herds. 
These  precautions  may  appear  burdensome ; 
but  here,  “eternal  vigilance”  is  the  price 
of  immunity  from  contagion. 


BREVITIES. 

This  seat  does  not  seem  to  be  engaged  or 
married.  Let’s  take  it. 

A  friend  writing  for  herself  and  family 
from  Canada,  says:  “  I  was  very  much  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  picture  of  Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  a 
good  likeness,  aud  we  knew  him  at  first  sight.” 

Wk  are  sorry  to  say  tbut  of  all  onr  grapes 
the  Vcrgenncs,  which  we  have  often  com¬ 
mended  to  our  readers,  is  rott  ing  the  worst. 
There  will  not  be  one  perfect  bunch,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  a  perfect  bunch. 

Wk  have  just  seen  a  little  lawn  densely 
shaded,  upon  which  the  grasses  were  killed 
during  a  drought.  It  was  sown  to  Timothy 
lust  Fall  and  has  been  cut  the  same  as  other 
la  wns  during  the  Summer.  It  already  forms 
a  complete  sod  resembling  thatof  Blue  Grass. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  John  Burr,  of  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kansas,  who  has  originated  many 
promising  grapes,  w  rites  us  l  hat  he  is  84  years 
old,  which  reminds  him  that  he  cannot  expect 
to  have  a  much  longer  time  to  raise  new 
grapes.  Nevertheless,  he  says,  “I  hope  to 
drop  with  the  harness  on.” 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


Socutus,  etc. 


STATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  FAIRS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 

1884. 

STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  PAIRS. 

New  York,  Klmfrn . ....Sept.  4, 10 

Vermont.  RuHlnutnti . Sept.  8,  13 

Connecticut.  MerMen . Sept,  16, 13 

Rhode  tulnod.  Providence . Sept  19,27 

Maine.  Lewi > ton . Sept.  22,  27 

New  England,  Maneheater,  N.  H . ....Sept.  I,  6 

Pennttylvatilu.  Philadelphia . Sept.  10,90 

New  .leiXJ .  Wavrrly .  .  . S<-pt.  1(1,  19 

Ky.Ag.and  Mechanical  Asa  Lexington.  ...Aug.  86, 80 

West  Virginia.  Wheeling . . . Sept,  8.  13 

Texas,  Austin . Ool  7,  II 

Mississippi.  Meridian . Ort.  37 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh . . Oct.  1,  23 

Virginia  Richmond . Oet.  23.  21 

South  Carolina,  Columbia . Nov.  7,  ll 

Tennessee.  Nashville . Sept.  14,20 

Delaware,  Dover . .  ,Sept. 'is.  Oet.  2 

Ohio.  Columbus .  . Sept.  1, 6 

Minnesota.  Owntonna . Scut.  1,6 

Nebraska,  Omaha . ........Sept.  5,  12 

Illinois,  Chicago. . .Sept.  H,  13 

Trl  State,  Toledo  . Sept,  8.  13 

Missouri.  St.  Louis . Oet  7.  11 

Wisconsin.  Madison . Sept.  15,  19 

Mlehlgnra  KrtJnmnr.no  . . . ,,,,,  Sept,  15,  19 

Indiana,  Indianapolis . .  .  Sept.  22,  Oct  4 

Iowa,  D*-i  Molm-i . Aug.  29,  Sept,  4 

Indus  Ex.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . Sept.  3,  Oct.  I 

Northw’n  In,  Kx.  Minneapolis,  Stlnn . Sept  3,  13 

Wes 'em  National  Fair.  Lawrence.  Kansas.  .Sept.  H,  18 

California,  Sucramento . .  ..  Sept.  i,20 

Montana.  Helena . Sept.  3, 13 

Fat-Stock.  Chicago . .  ,  Nov.  11,16 

Provincial.  Toronto . . . Kept,,  to,  50 

(  a undo.  Ottawa . .Sept.  52,  57 

Canada  West,  London . Sept.  57,  2, 

Qnebe  Montreal..... . .....Aug.  29, Sept-  6 

Worlds'  Fair,  New  Orleans . Dec  I.  May  81 

Colorado,  Denver  . Sept.  I,  30 

Massachuselts, (Horticultural)  Boston  ....Sept.  16,  19 
Maryland.  Hagerstown . Oct.  21,21 

KKW  YORK  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Renee.M'lear,  l.nnslughurgh . 

Jefferson.  Watertown . . 

Queens,  Mlncolo . 

Putnam,  Oanaet  . . 

Suffolk,  Rlverbead  . 

Orange,  .Middleton . 

Broome.  Whitney'*  Point . 

Montgomery,  Fonda . . 

Ontario,  Canandaigua . . 

Steuben,  Hath . 

Tioga.  Oswego.... . . 

Columbia,  chat  ham . 

Oswego,  Mexico.  . 

Fulton,  Oswego  Falls . 

Tompkins,  Itnlea.  . 

Lewi*.  Lawvtlie.  . . 

Niagara,  LoekpOM . 

Saratoga,  Rallatoti  Spa . 

Otsego.  Cooi>crirtown . 

Yates.  Penn  Van  . 

(lents.ee  Batavia . 

Oneida.  Rome  . . 

Allegany.  Angelica . 

Cattaraugus,  Olcan  . 

Cortland.  Cortland . 

Delaware,  Delhi  . 

Herkimer.  Herkimer . 

Livingston.  Uernswo . 

Orleans,  Altitun  . . . 

sc  Lawrence.  Canton . 

Schema'  lady.  Schenectady . 

Schoharie.  Schoharie . . 

Seneca,  Waterloo . . 


. Sept.  9, 15 

. Sept,  IB,  13 

. Sept.  23,  25 

. Sopt.  It?.  H 

. Sept.  SI,  Oet.  2 

. Sept.  23,  26 

. Sept.  9,  12 

. .Sept.  9,  11 

. . .  .Kept,  30,  Oct.  1 

. Sept.  3o,  Oct.  1 

. Sept,  is,  H 

. Kept.  16,  18 

. Sept.  It.,  18 

. Sept.  28,  25 

. Sept,  HI,  18 

. Sept.  Hi,  19 

. Sept,  18,  211 

. . Sept,  'l,  5 

. Held.  53,  31 

.  Oet  8,  III 

. Sept.  23,  25 

. Sept,  15,  19 

. 8epl.  30,  Oet.  1 

. Sept  3.  II 

.  Sept.  A  5 

. Sept.  »,  11 

. Sept  16.18 

. Oet.  2,.3 

. Sept.  19,20 

. sept,  HI,  i3 

. Sept.  15,  19 

. Sept.  30,  Oet.  2 

. He  pi.  24,  56 


IDI  VIT  KAJRS  IX  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tri-State  Kx.  and  1‘lcn k\  William*  Grove  A  UK.  25,  no 

Aduuis  Co.  Ag'l  So.,  il.-ity »burg .  .  .Soul. 22,21 

Petroleum  Ag'l  Bo.,  Parker’.*  Landing.  .Sept,  80, OeL2 
Heaver  Co.  Agrleultural  Society,  Heaver,.  Sept.  21,  211 
Berks <V>.  Agrlooltura!  society,  Reading,  Sept  At,  26 
Keystone  Agricultural  Society,  Lulxtown.  Sept,  ih,  21 
Bradford  Co.  Agricultural  aoo.,  Tnwamla..Sept.  23  26 

Union  Agricultural  Society,  Canton . Sept.  34, 26 

Troy  Farmer*’  Glut).  Troy  . .  Sopt.  01,20 

Dovlestow  11  Ag’l  A  Mee’l  Hoc.,  Dorlr-M  t  Sept.  30,  Mel.  3 

Butler  Co  Agrleultural  Society,  Butler . Sept.  HI,  13 

Coriiioiiueoessliig  Vul.  Ag'l  Sue..  Harmony.  .Kept,  ti,  13 

CurbonCo,  Indus.  Sue.,  1  .eight  on  .  . Oct.  7,  10 

Chester  (  n.  Ag'l  Society.  Weal  Chester.  .Sept.  35,  27 
Oxford  Co.  AgrleuUuial  Society,  oxford.. Sept.  21,  26 

Clarion  County  Fair  Asho..  Clarion  . Sept.  23,  26 

Clearfield  County  Ag'l  Soc.,  Clearlltsld  . Not  fixed 

Columbia  County  Ag'l  Soc.,  Bloom»burg...,Oet,  15,  H 
Crawford  County  Ag’l  Hoc.,  Conueuutyille.  .Oct.  1,  I 

French  creek  Agi  Ammo..  Ooelirnnion . Sept,  17.  HI 

Uratz  Agricultural  AssiiMUtlon.  lira/,  ..Sepl  33,  26 
Franklin  County  Ag'l  doe.,  t  humbersburg. . .  .No  fair 
Lackawanna  Co.  Ag'l  Noe..  Scranton,  Sept  no.  Oct.  3 
Lanoailcr  Co.  Ag'l  Fair  Coin.  Lancaster  .Kept.  I,  6 
Lebanon  Val.  Ag’l  A  Me.  A**o.,LLebanou  Sept  3UOet..'f 

LuzexneCounty  Ag'l  Sue  .  Wyoming. . Oct.  i,  10 

LyeondngCounty  Agi  Sou.,  Wllllunuport. .  ..Oct.  2,  4 
Mercer  County  Agi  Soc.,  Stooeboro’.,.  Sept.  80.  Oet  2 

Mercer  Central  Agi  society,  Mercer . Sept.  10, 12 

Keystone  .v  Buckeye  Agi  Sot'..  Kburon . Sept,  Hi,  19 

Montour  County  Agi  Society.  Danville.,,,,.  .Oct,  1,4 

Northampton  County'  Agi  Noe.,  Nazareth - Oi  l.  7.10 

Farmers’ A  Mechanics'  Institute.  F.uston.  ..Sept.  '.'3,  '26 
Northumberland  Co.  Ag’l  Hoc.,  Minbury — Kept.  18.  21 
Potter  County  And  Society,  I  'oudcrsport  .  .hoot.  25,  '27 
Schuylkill  Co.  Agi  Hoc.  orwUsburg.  ..Sep*,  ac  Oct.  3 

Rltiglowu  Ag’l  Society,  Klngtowu  . Sept.  16,  19 

Sullivan  County  Ag'l  soc  .  Forksvllle  ....  Oct.  2,  4 
SuMiuehnnun  County  Ag'l  Hoe,,  Menu-one.  .Sept.  17,  )8 

Hartford  AgiSoclety,  Hartford  . Sept.  21,  35 

Farmers’ Ag'i  Soolety,  Wellsboro’ . Sept.  17,90 

Tioga  Co.  Ag'l,  Me.  it  in. *4**0.  Mansfield. .  .Sept  24,  26 

Venuugo  I  ounty  AK’ltMe.,  1-riiultUn . Sept.  9,  12 

Union  Ag'l  As.  of  Win  r«-n  Co.  Sugar  drove  .Sept.  10,  19 

Union  Agi  Society,  BurgetUtown _ Sept..  3.-,  Oct,  2 

Monongutiela  Drlv.  P'lt  Am..  Mon'bela  City. .Not  fixed 

Wyoming  Co  Ag.l  Soe.,  Ttinkhanuoek . Sept.  24,26 

York  County  AgiSoclety,  York . . .  Oct.  7,  16 

Easton . Sept.  23,  28 


OHIO  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Wilmington . 

Curl  huge . . 

Sabina . 

New  London., . . 

Urbautt . 

Springfield . 

woodsfleld . 

chllllcothe . 

Ripley . 

Pataskala . . 

Wellington  . 

Blanehester . 

Cellnn . 

Dtiuwarc . 

Xenia . 

Modluu . . 

Portsmouth . 

Van  Wert . 

Hartford . 

Mechnnlcsburg . 

Norwalk,  O . 

Burton . 

Port  i  Union . . 

Warren. . . 

Lebanon . 

Murletlu .  ..... 

Bryan . 

Laurvlvlllo . 

Loudeuvllle. ........ 

Llnin  . 

Jefferson . 

New  Lisbon  ........ 

Buoyrus . . 

Sandusky  City . 

Kenton  . 

Smlthdeld . 

PaineHvlIie . . 

MeConiu  lUvIlle, ... 

Paulding . 

New  )  (  xlugtou  ... 

Ravenna . 

1  ittawa . 

AlausOeld . 

Sidney . 

Wauseyn,(> . 

Wapukouettu . 

Carrollton . 

Mlllersburg . 

Newark  . 

Bellefontaine . 


. Aug.  12,  li 

. Allg.  19.22 

. Aug.  18.  22 

. Aug.  19,  22 

. Aug.  58,  2„ 

. Aug.  36,  2; 

. Aug  2M,  ifj 

. Aug.  26,  2* 

. Aug.  26,  29 

. Aug.  28,29 

.  Aug.  26.  23 

. Aug,  25. ,29 

. .  Sept.  2, 

. Sept.  9.  12 

. Sept  10.  15 

. Sept.  10, 12 

. Sept.  10,  12 

. Sept..  11.  15 

. Sept.  S.  12 

. Sept.  9,  12 

. . .Sent.  16,  19 

. Sept.  15.  18 

. Sept.  17,  19 

. Sept.  17,  19 

. Sept.  Hi.  19 

. Sept.  17. 19 

. Sept.  16,  19 

. *3|— pt-  -  16.  19 

. Sept  16,  19 

. Set)!,  24,27 

. Sept,.  28,  26 

. Kept,  23.25 

. Sept.  23,  26 

.  Sept.  22,26 

. Sept  24,27 

.......Sept.  21.  26 

. Sept.  24,  26 

. Sept.  23.  26 

. . Sept.  51,  26 

. Sept.  24,  26 

. Sept.  24,  26 

......  Sept  21,  28 

. Sept  23,  26 

. Kept.  23,26 

.  Sent.  23.26 
....Sept.  30,  Oet.  3 
...  Sept.  20,  Oet.  2 
...Sept,  30,  Oct.  3 
...Sept.  30,  Oct.  8 
....Sept. 80,  Oct.  8 


Marlon . . . . . Sept.  30,  Oct.  3 

Troy . Sept.  SO,  Oet  3 

Eaton . Sept.  '29.  Oct.  3 

Canton . Sept.  80,  Oct.  2 

Akron . . . Sept  tin,  Oct.  3 

Marysville . . . Sept  30  Oct.  8 

Tontogauy . Sept.  Si,  Oct.  3 

Dayton . Sept.  59.  Oet,  3 

Clyde  .  Kit  I 

Tiffin,  o  . Kept.  .21,  Oet.  3 

Plymouth.  O . Sept,  81, Oct,  3 

Siirnhsvtilc . ...Oct.  I.  3 

Cadiz... . Oet.  I.  3 

Atheus . Oet.  1.  3 

Waxhlngton . Oct.  1,8 

Findley . Oct.  1.  4 

(icorgetown . . . Oet.  7.  10 

Hamilton . ......Oet.  6,  10 

CoMboeton . Oet  7,  to 

Fremont . Oct.  7, 11 

Mt.  Gilead . Oet.  7.  It) 

Upper  Sandusky .  ...Oct.  8,  U 

New  Comerstowu  . . . .....Oet.  7,10 

Greenfield .  Oct.  14,  17 

luincastcr. . . . Oct.  1518 

Orrlvllle,  O .  Oct.  15, 18 


ILLINOIS  COU8TY  FAIRS. 


Logan,  Atlanta . 

Adonis,  Camp  Point . . 

Boone,  Belvldeic . 

Carroll,  Mt,  Carroll, . 

mer  City  . 

Edgar,  Port* . . . 

Henry,  Cambridge  . 

Kankakee,  Kauknken . 

Kendall  Yurkvllle . .  . 

Knox.  Knoxville . 

La  Salle.  Mondot  a . 

Me  H  on  r  v .  Wood  Block . 

Saline,  Harrisburg  ...  . 

Siingniiinn,  Springfield . 

Stark.  Wyoming  . 

Warren,  Monmouth . 

Winnebago.  Rockford . 

McLean.  Bloom  lug  ton . 

Colett.  Charleston  . 

Iroquois-,  Wntaeka.  . . 

Rlcfilaad,  Mine?  .  . 

Kook  Ixlaml,  1'ort  Byron . 

Williamson,  Atarlon . 

Slnie,  Chicago . 

Bureau  Princeton . . 

t 'iirnbcrlaiid,  Toledo. .  . 

De  Kalb,  Sycamore . 

McLOItsborO.  Hamilton . 

Jo  Du  v  loss,  Wii  n  on  . 

Livingston,  Falrbury . 

Ogle,  Oregon.  . . 

Shelby,  Shelby  vl  I  lit . 

St.  C'lulr,  Belleville . . 

Tazewell.  Debt  vail.  . . 

Union  . . -shore . 

Mercei .  1  >lcdo  . 

Ed  wards,  Albion  . 

t-  II  It'  'll.  A  v.  in  . 

Hardin,  Elizabethtown . 

Montgomery,  Hill* boro...  ... 

Ogle.  Rochelle  . . 

like.  Pitt -.Held . 

Knllne,  Eldorado . 

Stark.  Toulon  . . 

Woodford,  F.l  Paso  ...  , . 

i  rawfofd.  Robinson. . .  . 

Greono,  Carrollton  . 

Jackson,  Murphysboro . 

Jo  DuvIeMH,  Galena.  .  . . 

Mc.Coupln,  I'urllavlile  . 

Marshall,  wenona . . . 

McDonough.  Bnohncil . 

Ford,  Piper  CHy..... . . . 

Pope,  Golcunda . '. . . . 

Berry  linekncyvtlle . 

Ruudolpli.  Sparta  . . . 

Jackson,  Curbondale  . . . . 

Jefferson  Mt,  Vernon . 

J*  rsey.  JerseyvilUi . 

Franklin  Benton 


Marlon,  C'entralla _  ... 

Plait,  Montleello . 

Adams,  Quincy . 

Cose,  Virginia . 

Dewitt,  Clinton . 

Schuyler,  Ktoihvlllc . 

Brown.  ML  sterling . 

Gu  Hat  In.  Shawnee  town.... 

Hancock.  Wursaw . 

Morgan,  Jacksonville . 

Union  Anna  .  . 

Vermillion,  Catiln . 

Vermillion.  Hoopstou . 

Whitesides,  Sterling . 


. Sept.  3.  5 

. ..sept,  i,  n 

. Sept.  2. 5 

. Sept.  2.  3 

. Sept.  2.  3 

. Kept.  2,  6 

. Sept  1.5 

. Sept.  2,  5 

. Kept.  2,  3 

.  Sept,  2,  5 

. .  Sepl  l.fl 

. Sepl  2,3 

. Sept.  2,  3 

. .....Kept  1,6 

. Sept..  2.  5 

. Sept.  2.  5 

. Sept.  I,  5 

. .  Kept.  8,  12 

. Sept. '.».  18 

.  Sept,  9,  12 

. Sept.  9,  13 

.  Kept.  -.  12 

. Sept  ),  u 

. Sept.  3,  13 

. Sept.  It!.  19 

.  Sopt.  17.20 


Sept,  Hi,  19 

. Sepl.  16,  20 

. Sopt.  16,  19 

. ..Kept,  13,  19 

. ..Sept,  16.  10 

. Sept,  16.  19 

. Sept.  16,  19 

.  Sept,  15,  19 

.  Sepl  IB,  19 

. Sept  16,  19 

. Sept.  53,  ’26 

. Sept.  23,  34 

. Sept.  24,  27 

. Sept.  23,26 

. . Sept.  23,  26 

.  Sept,  23,  26 

. Sept.  23,  27 

. Sept.  23,  26 

. Sept.  22,  27 

. Sepl  30,  Oet.  3 

. Sepl.  3(1,  Oct.  3 

. Sepl.  Oet.  3 

. Sept,  oil,  Out  3 

. Sept.  .Ml,  Oet.  3 

.  Sepl,  29,  Oct  .  3 

. Sept.  29,  Ol't,  3 

. Oet.  1.8 

'  I0L  I.  I 

. .  Oct.  7-  U> 

. oet.  13,  17 

. Oet,  II.  17 

.  '  lot.  II.  G 

. OoL  14,  17 

. Oct.  14,  17 

. Oct.  20,25 

. 

. Aug.  Hq  21 

. Aug.  19.  22 

. .  AUg.  I9.2K 

. Allg  19,22 

. ...Aug.  26.  29 

.  Aug,  2* L2I1 

. Aug 

. Aug.  25,29 

.  -Aug.  26,29 

. Aug,  26,  79 

. Allg.  25.  29 

. Aug.  26,  29 


INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Brown's  Station,  Jackson  .. 

Clay,  Brazil . . . 

Harrison,  Corydoti.... 
Jeffersou,  Madison  .......... 

Madison,  Anderson . 

Newton,  Morocco . 

like.  Petersburg..,  . 

Randolph,  Winchester . 

Shelby,  sln-lhy v|llc . . 

Wayoe,  Camnrldge  City . 

Orange,  Orleans  . 

Hendrick,  linlnlleld  . 

Miami,  Xenia.  . . 

Clark, '  ihaiicstown . 

Luke.  Crown  Point  . 

Montgomery.  Cruwfordsvlllo. 

Posey,  Now  Harmony . 

ill-  . 

Vigo  Terra  llauto... . 

Wabash,  Walm-.li. . 

Warren.  West  Lebanon . 

Washington,  Salem . 

Grant,  Falrm-mrit . 

Switzerland,  Ku*t  Enterprise. 

Bartholomew,  Columbus . 

Blackford,  Hartford  City . 

Gibson,  I'rlncetou . . 

Oraul,  Marten  ..  . 

Itervey,  New  Castle  . 

II untlngiloii,  Huntluglon . 

Miami,  Peru . 

Porter,  Valparaiso,...  . . 

Tipton  Tipton  .  . 

Fountain,  Covington . 

Marlon  Lawrence . 

Randolph.  Union  City. . 

Cum.  Log, -Disport . . . 

Fulton,  Rochoster . 

Komi u sco.  Warsaw . 

I.aportc,  I.aporte . 

Pulaokl,  Wlnnamue . 

St  Joseph.  South  Bend . 

Wu'-wkli  Boont-vllh-  . 

Whltceii,  Columbia  Clly . 

Marion.  Acton . 

Allen,  Fort  Wayne . 

Jay,  Pori  land  . 

Pulaski.  Franelsvllle... . 

De  Kalb,  WnU-rlnn . 

Well*,  Five  Points  . 

Lftwr-licc.  Bedford . 

Miami,  Mary . . . 

Elkhart  Goshen  ,  . 

Orecne,  Linton . 

Perry,  Rome  . 

Steuben.  Angola . 

Noble,  Kcndnllvillc . . 

MurhUall  Plymouth . 

Knox,  Vlneeuuen . 


.  .  .July  29,  Aug.  I 

..  Sept,  1,  8 

.  Sept.  1.  5 

. Sept.  2,  6 

.  Sept,  i,  n 

. Sept.  2,  6 

.  Sepl  1,3 

. .sept.  2.  :> 

. Sopt.  2,  9 

. ipi  1  1 

. Sept.  3,  h 

. Sepl  1,5 

.  Sept.  2.  6 

. Sopt  .  9.  II 

. Sept  9,  12 

. Sent.  8,  14 

. Sept,  9,  |3 

. Sopt  9.  12 

. Sepl.  8,  13 

. Sept.  9,  12 

. Sepl.  9,  Hi 

. .  .Hopl.  8,  12 

...  . Sept.  9,  1-2 

.  Sept.  9,  12 

. Kept.  13.  20 

. Sepl.  16,21 

. Sopt.  13.  19 

.  Sept,  Iff.  19 

. Sept.  iC.  20 

. Sept.  13,  19 

. Sept,  16,  2-1 

. Hept.  16,  ill 

. Hept.  I-',  ci 

. Sept.  16,  19 

. Sept,  HI,  20 

. .  19 

.  Sepl  .  71.  27 

. Sopt.  28.  26 

. -  Sepl,.  21.26 

. Sept,  23, 26 

. Sept,.  21,  26 

. Sept,  22,  26 

.  lept.  73,57 

. Sept.  21,  -27 

. Held.  22,  26 

. Kept.  3-1.  Gel.. 3 

. Kept  30,  Oct.  3 

. Se  t.  30,  Oet..  ;t 

. Sept.  2H,  ()Ct.  3 

...  Sept.  30.  Out.  2 

. Opt  1.4 

. Oct.  1,  4 

. Out  7,  10 

. Oil.  «,  10 

. Oet.  6,  ll) 

.  .  ,Oct.  6,  10 

. Oet.  6,  10 

. oet.  k,  ll 

. Oct.  13, 10 


9.  12 
83,  28 
18,52 

8,  13 

9,  12 

10,  12 
13,  19 
13.  19 
15, 19 
13.  18 


IOWA  COUNTY  FAIU8. 

Kcosauquu . . . Sept. 

Ian  Kept, 

Wapello.  Ottumwa . Hept. 

Council  Bluffs..... . ........Sept 

Linn,  Cedar  Itunlds . Sopt 

M Ills,  Gleu wood . Sept. 

Montgomery,  Red  Oak. . . . Sept. 

Inter-State,  Hamburg . Kept. 

Burlington  . . Hept. 

Agency  City.... . Sept, 

MlCiriUAN  COUNTY  KA1R3. 

Central  Mich.  Ag'l  Society,  Lansing _ Sept.  29,  Oet.  3 

Eastern  Michigan  Ag'l  Society,  Yp-illantl.  sept.  28,26 
North  Eastern  Mich.  Ag'l  Society.  Mint  ,  Sept.  'i‘  V5 
Western  Mich.  Agi  Society,  U ratld  Rapid*  Si  pi  22, 57 

Northern  .Midi,  Agi  Society.  Greenville . Oct.  1, 10 

Armudu  Ag'l  society.  Armada. .  oct.  i,  i 

Avon  Agi  Society,  Rochester . Oet.  14,  111 

Brooklyn  Union  Ag'l  Sndetv  Brooklyn.,.. Sept.  23,  26 
Central  Fair  Association.  Uubhurdston..  Sept  23.  26 
F) ntou  Union  Ag’l Sotiuly.  Fenton  .  ...  Oft.  7. 10 
(Pd  Traverse  Uo.Ag.I  S'tv,  Travt  rse  City. Sept.:*), Oet.3 
Eaton  Rapids  Union  Ag’l  Se’y,  Eaton  HaplusjOct  7,  9 

Stockbrldgo  Union  AgiSo’y.  St-ickbrldge . Oct.  7.  9 

Union  Agi  Society,  Litchfield . Oct.  7,  10 

Union  Agi  Society,  Plainfield . '....Sept.  80,  Oct.  3 


Branch  County  Ag'l  Society,  Cohlwater..  Sopt.  52,  28 

Calhoun  County  Ag’l  Society.  Marshall . Oct.  7,  9 

Clinton  County  Agi  Society,  St.  Sohus . Oet.  7,  10 

Hillsdale  Co.  AgiSoclety,  Hillsdale _ Sopt  30,  Oct.  3 

Ingham  County  AgiSoclety.  Mason.. . Sept.  23,23 

Livingston  County  Ag'l  Society.  Howell  .Sept.  23,  25 
Macomb  County  Ag'l  society.  Alt. Clemens,  Hept.  21,  26 
Oakland  County  Agi  Society.  Pontiac,  Sept.  30,  OeL3 
Osceola  County  Ag'l  Society,  Evnrt  ,  Hept  80,  Oct. 5 

Oceana  Comity  Agi  Society,  Hon  . Kept,  80,  Oct.  3 

St  Joseph  C'o.' Agi  Ko'y,  Con Crev tile,. .  .Sepl.  30,  Oft.  3 
Van  Buren  Co.  Agi  N.i>,  Paw  Paw.  Sept.  30.  Oct.  3 
W'A.«htcp»iw  (.’<?.  Agi  So'y,  Ann  Arbor,,  ,Sept,  :»), Of t.  3 

MIHSOURt  COUnTY  FAIRS. 


Mexico . Atig.  18, 21 

Mnrsiiail . . . Sept.  2,  7 

Kcdnlln . . . Sept  23,  30 

Cape  Girardeau . Oct.  14, 18 


NKIlttASkA  BOUNTY  FAIRS. 


State,  Omaha .  . Sept.  5,  12 

Lincoln,  Lancaster. .  ..  Sent,  it;.  19 

Ki-nruev,  Buffalo  .,  . Sopt. 91,  Oct.  3 

Krecmont,  Dodge . . . Oct.  1,3 


ItUODe:  ISLAND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Washington,  W.  Kingston . Kept-  9,  ll 

Woonsocket  .  . . Kept  16,18 

Newport,  Aipildnock  Agi  Society . Sept.  16,  18 

NIC W  .IKttHKV  county  FAIR3. 

Burlington.  Mt,  Holly . . . Oct.  7, 10 

Cumberland.  Bridgeton  .,,. . Sept.  3,  4 

Hunterdon.  FlrmlngtoU  . Sept.  51,  26 

Monmouth,  Freehold. . .  Sopt.  9,  12 

Moorestowu,  East  Moorcsiown . Hept.  9,  10 

Somerset, SouicrviUe . Hept  to, Get.  3 

Sussex,  Newton  . . . Sept.  30, Get.  3 

West  Jersey,  Woodstown . Sopt.  10.  ll 

CONNECTICUT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Chester.  Chester . Oct.  2 

Clinton.  Clinton. . Oet.  I 

Danbury,  Danbury  . Oet.  6,  11 

Fairfield,  Norwalk . Sept.  So.  Oct.  a 

Farmington  Valley,  Collinsville . Oft.  1,2 

Guilford,  Guilford  .  ...  . ...Oct.  1 

Killing  worth,  KIIHngwnrth  . Sept. '24 

Milford  and  Grange.  Milford  . Sept.  9,  II 

Now  Loudon,  Norwich..  . . Sept.  28,  25 

Norwalk,  Fair  Belli..  . . . Sept.  29,  Oet.  4 

Simsbury,  Simsbury  . Oet.  8,  9 

Southington,  Southington . Oet,  it,  m 

Stafford, Stafford  Spring . .....Oct. 8,16 

Suffleld.  Sufll  -ld  . Oct.  1  2 

Tolland.  Koekvlllc .  . . . Oel.  14.  15 

Union.  Huntington  .  . Hept.  17,  19 

Watertown,  Watertown  . . . Hept,  '32,  25 

Westbrook.  Westbrook . Oet.  8 

wiuimanfte  Wllllmnntln  . Sept  M,  Oct.  2 

Windham.  Brooklyn  . Sept,  28,  25 

Woodstock.  South  Woodstock . Hept.  16,  18 

MAINE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Aroostook,  Boulton.... . Sept.  8 

Buxton  and  Hollis . Oet.  1,3 

Baldwin  and Hebngo  Union;  East  Sehago. . . Get,  7 

Custlue  Oruiige  . Oct.  2 

Cumberland . Oct.  1,2 

Eastern  Maine,  Bangor . Sept.  9.  13 

Franklin,  Farmington . Oct.  7,9 

North  Knox,  Appleton  .  Get.  7,  9 

North  Kenm-boc,  VVntervllle  . Sept,  .'ll),  Oct.  I 

Oss  I  pee  Vftlb-v  Union,  Cornish . Kept.  16,  18 

Oxford  South  Paris  . Oel,  7.  9 

Sagadahoc,  Topsham . Oel.  II,  Hi 

Waldo .  Oct,  H.  9 

Waldo  ami  Penobscot,  Monroe . Oct.  1,5 

Wi-stCastlne  .  . Oet. 5 

West  VVa.ililngt.on,  Jonesboro' . ,rlOct,  1,  J 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Belknap,  Laconia  Sept.  16,  13 

Grafton,  Plymouth . Sept.  53,  25 

VERMONT  COUNtY  FAIRS. 

Franklin,  Sheldon . ....Sept.  3.  5 

Lamoille  Valley,  Morristown . Hept  23,  25 

Poultney,  Poultney . Sept. 9,  11 

MARYLAND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Cecil,  Elkton . Oct.  7,10 

Harford.  Mel  Air . Oct.  14. 17 

Montgomery,  Rockville . Sept.  3.  5 

MASSACHUSETTS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Amesbury  &  Salisbury,  Newburyport  Sept,  30  Oet.  I 

Barnatuhle.  Ilurnztuble.... .  Sept.  23,  21 

Berkshire,  PltlMlIelil,., .  Sept.  9,11 

Bristol.  Taunton  . . Sepl.  :#),  Oet.'j 

Deerfield  Valley.  Charleinont...  . Kept,  is,  Hi 

Essex,  Salem  .  Hept.  23.  21 

Frauklln, Greenfield  . Hept.  2.*,  20 

Hampden.  West  Springfield .  Sopt.  9,  ill 

Hampden  East  Palmer  . Sept.  10,17 

Hampshire,  Amherst . . Sept,  is,  19 

Hampshire.  Franklin.  &c  ,  Northampton . .Oet.  I.  3 

Highland.  Mlddlellt-ld . Kept,  3,  4 

Hillside,  ComriilDutoii . Sept,  38,21 

lllngham.  Gingham  .  Sept.  28,  24 

Ifnosac  Valiev,  North  Adams . Kept.  16,18 

llousal.oule,  Great,  Bariington . Sept,  34,  26 

Marshfield,  Marshfield  . .  Kept,  lo.  12 

Martha's  vineyard.  West  Tlsbury . Keyt,  30,  Oet.  I 

Middlesex,  Concord  ..  . .  Kept,  23,  21 

Mhhlle.se  %  .  North  Lowell .  Sepl.  9,  10 

MldOlesex, Smith  Framingham  . Sepf.  16.  17 

Nantucket,  Vanlueket  .  Sept,  8,4 

livmouth  Bridgewater  .  Kept,  17,  I'.i 

Union,  Bland  ford.  .  . . ......Sept  17,19 

W orees I cY,  Woru*sler. .  . Kept.  18,  19 

Worcester,  North  l-'lli  iildirg .  . Hept.  23.  21 

Worcester  Northwest,  Athol  .  Sept.  80,  Get.  1 

Worcester  South,  Starbrhlge .  Sept.  11,12 

Worcester  West,  Barre . Sept.  25,  26 

OREGON  COUNTX  FA1RH. 

Lune,(8d  Annual)  Eugene  City . Sopt.  25.  27 


NOTES  FROM  MICHIGAN. 


HKO’TY  GARFIELD. 


The  Rural  hasn’t  had  an  editorial  in  a  long 
time,  not  since  the  one  on  “  Fairs,”  that  set¬ 
tles  so  satisfactorily  into  my  inner  conscious- 
nessas  that  entitled  “Give  the  Boy  a  Chance.” 
I  see  so  many  boys  dwarfed  and  grown  out 
of  shape  because  their  fathers  peeked  though 
so  small  a  bole  at  the  future,  or  else,  held  the 
penny  to  he  saved, so  close  to  thei r eye  as  to  hide 
everything  valuable  beyond.  Oh,  that  fathers 
would  realize  that  the  most  valuable  thing 
for  them  to  do.  is  to  ennoble  and  enlarge  the 
minds  of  their  children  so  as  tojmake  men  and 
women  on  a  larger  mental  pattern. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  great  show  of  fruit 
this  year  at  our  State  Fair.  I  hope  it  may  bo 
so  conducted  this  yearns  to  be  clean  and  pure; 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  State  of 
Michigan. 

It  is  fearfully  hot,  the  thermometer  crowds 
a  hundred  in  the  shade  every  day,  but  that 
is  what  we  want  to  make  an  old-fashioned 
Michigan  corn  crop,  and  I  won’t  complain, 
even  though  it  is  so  hot  I  oaunot  write. 

In  November  1  will  write  you  of  my  squash 
experience;  it  may  show  up  my  weak  points, 


but  I  have  decided  that  every  follow  will  be 
the  better  witli  lots  of  experience,  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  have  studied. 


An  Excellent  Addition.— Our  friend  Mr. 
P.  E.  Burrell,  of  the  Jackson  Agricultural 
Company,  lias  purchased  uu  interest  in  the 
Old  Reliable  Albion  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Albion,  Mich.  Mr.  Burrell  commenced  life 
as  an  implement,  dealer,  and  has  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  warm  friends  who  will 
bo  glad  to  learn  of  Ills  good  fortune,  and  this 
company,  with  such  men  ns  Messrs.  Gale  ffc 
Uni  rell  as  managers,  must  have  a  bright 
future. 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  II. 


SHORT,  PITHY  PARAGRAPHS. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  select  a  desirable 
location  with  a  good  soil. 

Plow  and  cultivate  in  good  season,  and  when 
the  grouud  is  not  too  wet. 

Fallow  plow  for  winter  crops,  and  fall 
plow  for  Spring  crops. 

Seed  no  more  ground  than  you  can  thorough¬ 
ly  cultivate,  and  keep  fren  from  weeds. 

Keep  op  a  rotation  of  crops  with  clover, 
and  apply  as  much  manure  every  year  as  is 
taken  from  the  soil. 

Select  the  best  seeds,  and  if  you  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  them,  buy  only  of  a  reliable  firm,  evon 
If  you  have  to  pay  an  extra  price. 

When  you  have  good  seed,  save  the  best  and 
most  productive. 

How  this  in  a  separate  plot  for  your  future 
stock. 

Keep  this  system  up  as  long  os  you  can 
make  any  improvement  in  your  seeds. 

Select  your  seeds  early  In  the  season,  so  you 
will  have  them  on  hand  whou  required. 

Strive  to  tie  ahead  in  all  your  work,  and  be 
certain  to  have  your  crops  in  the  grouud  in 
due  season. 

Do  not  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  you  cun 
do  to-day. 

Plant  corn,  potatoes,  and  cabbage  on  rich 
ground. 

Plow  deep  and  thoroughly,  and  pulverize  the 
ground  well;  but  give  the  crops  only  shallow 
tillage  when  once  in  the  ground. 

The  more  frequent,  however,  this  culture, 
with  the  addition  of  the  hoe,  the  greater  will 
bo  the  yield. 

Use  a  drill  for  wheat  and  rye,  and  you  will 
find  little  complaint  about  your  crops  “freez¬ 
ing  out"  by  the  vicissitudes  of  Winter. 

How  oats  and  spring  wheat  us  early  in  the 
Spring  us  the  ground  will  work  well;  the  ear¬ 
lier,  the  better  will  be  your  crops. 

Plant  peas,  onion-sets,  and  onion  seeds  at 
the  same  time,  the  latter  on  clean,  rich  or  new 
ground. 

Keep  good  stock;  grade  up  what  you  have. 
If  you  cannot  afford  the  best. 

Do  not  overwork  your  horses,  and  never 
feed  or  water  them  when  very  warm. 

“Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines;”  prepare 
it  and  your  fodder  in  proper  season  and  con¬ 
dition. 

Put  up  sufficient  to  foed  your  stock  well; 
feed  regularly,  and  shelter  your  stock  from 
the  weather. 

Better  feed  your  hay,  straw  and  corn  than 
sell  it;  by  that  means  you  “kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone” — you  feed  your  land  as  well  as  your 
stock. 

Keep  your  faun  implements  clean,  bright, 
in  good  order,  the  wood- work  well  painted, 
and  house  from  the  weather. 

Keep  the  ti  re  on  your  wagon  tight,  the  axles 
and  harness  well  oiled. 

A  work-room,  with  a  few  tools,  will  often 
save  a  day  of  valuable  time  goiug  to  a  shop, 
besides  the  expense. 

On  wet,  idle,  or  whiter  days,  repair  and  llx 
up;  remember,  “a  stitch  In  time  may  save 
you  nine.”  A  few  hours  used  in  repair,  may 
save  you  from  despair. 

“HaHte,  as  wull  as  neglect,  makes  waste." 

“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.” 

Keep  order;  have  “a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  lte  place.” 

It  often  takes  more  time  to  find  a  tool 
than  it  dues  to  do  tile  work. 

Keep  your  fences  up,  and  in  good  repair. 

When  you  build  a  house  select  an  elevated 
situation,  away  from  ponds,  marshes,  and 
sluggish  streams,  if  you  desire  health,  save 
doctors’  bills,  and  annoyance  from  mosquitoes. 

Ruise  neat  and  comfortable  buildings,  but 
not  beyond  your  means. 

The  first  thing  to  be 'done  afterward,  in 
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proper  seasons,  is  to  set  out  a  few  shade,  ever¬ 
green  and  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubberry, 
about  and  around  t  he  house. 

Largo  grown  troos  should  not  be  within  40 
feet  of  the  building  or  eaeh  other,  unless  you 
provide  for  cutting  out  the  surplus  growth 
afterwards  when  they  crowd. 

Set  out  an  orchard  at  once  on  the  highest 
eligible  ground  you  have,  setting  the  trees  40 
feet  apart  each  way. 

In  selecting  varieties,  go  to  the  nearest  suc¬ 
cessful  fruitgrower  and  see  what  varieties 
succeed  the  best  with  him,  and  set  out  these. 
Le t  there  be  but  few  kinds,  and  these  chiefly 
winter  varieties 

Go  into  no  new  speculation  in  this  matter, 
neither  be  enticed  by  fine  cuts  shown  by  the 
agents;  but  go  to  some  reliable  uursery,  and 
purchase  young,  vigorous  stock. 

Ket  out  a  few  grapes,  as  the  Concord  and 
Early  Victor;  cherries,  as  Early  Richmond 
and  English  Morello;  blackberries,  as  the  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Hnyder;  raspberries,  as  the  Doolittle 
and  Gregg;  rod  raspberries,  us  the  Turner 
and  Brandywine;  strawberries,  as  the  Charles 
Downing  and  Crescent.  These  varieties  gen¬ 
erally  succeed;  new  varieties  can  be  added 
after  more  experience. 

Set  out  also  a  few  pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
quince* ;  such  as  succeed  best  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

A  few  currants,  gooseberries,  and  rhubarb 
plants  may  be  added. 

By  so  doing,  you  will  have  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  for  your  family. 

Htore  itup.preserve  and  can  it;  use  it  freely, 
instead  of  pork,  and  you  will  enjoy  better 
health,  live  longer,  be  more  cheerful  aud 
happy. 

Head  your  trees  when  young  to  a  proper 
higbt  and  natural  form. 

Trim  them  mostly  when  young. 

The  gieatest  enemy  to  the  orchard  is  tlje 
round-headed  borer. 

A  band  of  strong  tarred  paper,  put  arouud 
the  trees  next  the  ground,  20  inches  high,  is 
the  beat  preventive  of  injury  from  this  pest, 
as  well  as  from  rabbits. 

When  once  in  the  trees,  lose  no  time  in  cut¬ 
ting  them  out  with  a  knife. 

Thorough  and  repeated  culture  should  be 
your  motto  with  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

House  your  poultry,  and  do  not  make  your 
fruit  trees  a  roost  for  the  fowls. 

Do  not  mortgage  your  property  when  once 
paid  for. 

Keepout  of  debt.  Pay  what  you  owe.  Buy 
only  what  you  need. 

Borrow  as  little  as  possible;  return  when 
promised,  and  in  as  good  order  as  when  re¬ 
ceived 

Attend  to  your  business.  Govern  your 
temper.  “  Bridl®  your  tongue.” 

If  you  have  Dothiug  good  to  say  of  your 
neighbors,  say  nothing  evil  of  them. 

Observe  the  ‘‘Golden  Rule":  “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you." 

Educate  your  children  well;  make  home  at¬ 
tractive,  cheerful,  and  agreeable. 

Furnish  them  with  good  books. 

Use  no  tobacco  or  alcohol,  aud  discourage 
its  use  in  others. 

Subscribe  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It 
is  invaluable  on  the  farm,  aud  in  the  family; 
and  its  Free  Seed  Distribution  is  anuually 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper. 

Set  no  example  before  your  children,  that 
you  do  not  wish  them  to  follow. 

If  these  instructions  and  precepts  are  ob¬ 
served,  and  carried  out,  you  will  not  only 
succeed,  but  your  children  will  do  so  also,  and 
you  and  your  land  will  never  become  poor. 


“Thompson  &  Co."  are  still  swindling  the 
afflicted  by  means  of  the  Brabmo  Yan  “cure 
for  deafuess.”  Their  circulars  still  contain 
numerous  references  to  marvelous  cures  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  nostrum.  The  last  one  sent  us 
pledges  the  business  responsibility  of  the  con¬ 
cern  that  the  recommendations  are  not  bogus. 
The  business  res|>onsibillty  of  Thompson  & 
Co.  !  !  !  We  wrote  to  a  number  of  parties 
mentioned  in  one  ot  these  circulars,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  postmaster  sent  us  word 
that  there  was  no  such  person.  We  have  ex¬ 
posed  this  humbug  before,  several  times,  yet 
withiu  the  last  week  we  have  had  three  inqui¬ 
ries  Bbout  its  character.  We  have  just  learnt 
that  D.  C  Thompson  &  Co.,  1193  Broadway 
(this  concern),  are  advertising  themselves  as 
“manura  during  chemists."  This  is  doubtless 
a  dodge  to  perpetrate  a  new  fiaud  or  support 
the  old  one. 

We  do  nut  recommend  our  friends  to  have 
any  dealings  with  the  United  States  Medical 
Company,  of  this  city;  a  quack  called  Kel¬ 


logg,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  the  American 
Manufacturing  Company  or  the  British  Cut¬ 
lery  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Juvenile 
Steam  Engine  Company  or  the  Sprague  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  the 
Columbia  Manufacturing  Company,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich  ;  or  the  Union  Trust  Company,  of 
Graud  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Ontario  Hewing  Machine  Company,  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  Is  a  concern  that  is  swindling 
Canadian  farmers  by  getting  them  to  sign 
notes  for  various  sums,  while  they  suppose, 
they  arc  merely  accepting  an  agency  for  t  he 
machines.  The  Dominion  appears  to  be  badly 
infested  with  swindling  rascals  just  now. 

To  several  inquirers:  Yes,  E.  C.  Allen  &  Co. 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  are  reported  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy;  credit  “  very  good.” 


for  ID  omnu 

CONDUCTED  BY  MlSi  RAY  CLARK 


THE  CRAZY  QUILT. 


I. 

My  darling  wife,  pray  tell  me 
Why  not  In  time  for  your  cup  of  tea 
Ami  the  lady  told  me  pensively: 

Kew,  sister*,  sew:  now  with  care; 

Sew  on  the  work  of  the  10  inch  square. 

A  blue  slllc  hit  for  the  upper  side, 

And  a  pink  mlk  bit.  not  quite  so  wide: 

A  bit  of  plush  of  an  olive  green. 

And  a  smaller  piece  of  velveteen  ; 

A  scarlet  piece  for  the  corner  there, 

And  a  scrap  of  white,  and  here’s  your  square. 

II. 

My  darllnit  wife,  p-ay.  promise  me 
To  be  In  time  for  our  cup  of  tea. 

And  the  ludv  answered  pensively  : 

Sew,  sisters,  sew;  sew  with  care: 

Put  tn  your  tltnc  on  the  in  Inch  square. 

Send  by  the  post  and  go  by  the  car. 

And  bore  your  friends  both  near  and  far; 

The  attic  search,  and  senreh  the  ehest. 

For  grandma's  dres*  and  grandpa’s  vest. 

Cut,  sisters,  cut’  cut  with  care, 

Straight  or  zigzag,  round  or  square. 

III. 

But.  darling  wife,  do  promise  me 
To  Vie  In  time  for  our  cup  of  lea. 

And  still  she  answered  pensively ; 

Ktltoh, sister*,  stitch;  stitch  with  care: 
Stitch  on  the  work  of  the  lo-lnch  square. 

A  bonnet  eroivn’*  a  very  good  tiling, 

And  a  splendid  “find”  Is  a  bonnet  string. 

Most  anything  1»  sure  to  lit. 

For  It’s  hit  and  miss,  aud  mis*  and  hit: 

The  feather  stitch  or  the  herring-bone. 

Or  ‘‘get  up"  n  stitch  that’s  all  your  own; 

The  trident  stitch  or  the  button  hole. 

And  sew  away  by  the  perch  or  pole. 

Cut,  sisters,  cut:  sew  with  care. 

Stitch  ahead  on  the  til  inch  square. 

A  yellow-  patch  with  a  hit  of  blue, 

A  pumpkin-brown  with  an  old-gold  hue, 

Aud  a  lemon-orange  reddish  glare. 

You’re  sure  to  have  to  your  10  Inch  square  ! 

”  Victim, ' ”  in  New  York  Graphic. 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  KITCHEN. 


MRS  R.  J.  GODFREY. 


Every  Saturday  evening  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  my  husband  has  not  failed  to 
bring  home  with  him  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  1  said,  sometime  since,  why  not  subscribe 
for  it?  wbeu  be  said.  “it.  is  well  to  give  Sam- 
mie,  the  newsboy,  a  little  help,  as  be  never 
fails,  rain  or  shine,  as  l  jiass  ou  my  way  to 
the  ferrv  to  have  it,  just  ready  to  hand  me." 
We  both  passed  our  childhood  days  in  the 
good  old  farmhouse;  hence  comes  tilt*  week¬ 
ly  visitor  ns  an  old  friend,  with  all  its  good, 
fresh  news  from  North  to  South,  from  East 
to  West,  telling  us  what,  we  may  expect  from 
the  great  fertile  fields  of  our  wonderful  coun¬ 
try,  comes  also  with  its  many  good  hints  of 
wholesome  advice  for  us  wives  aud  mothers, 
and  in  December  last  it  urged  us  also  to 
write  on  ten  common  subjects,  offering  as  an 
inducement,  u  handsome  premium  for  the 
best.  Of  course,  we  said  to  ourselves.  I  never 
wrote  for  the  newspaper,  and  there  is  Mary 
Wager  Fisher  and  Annie  L.  Jack,  with  their 
ready  pens,  and  others  thus  accustomed  will 
‘‘sweep  the  boards  at  once."  But  1  have  so 
often  enjoyed  their  articles  that  I  have  heart¬ 
ily  wished  others  would  take  up  the  pen  and 
write  iu  the  kitchen,  on  the  kitchen  table,  us 
1  am  while  my  irons  are  heatiug.  As  far  as 
my  observation  aud  experience  extend,  we 
are  compelled  to  give  our  preference  to  the 
city  kitchen.  The  never  failing  supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water  would  make  many  a  farmer's 
wife  feel  as  if  half  of  the  baldest  labor  was 
lifted  from  her  shoulders:  aud  with  the  snug 
stationary  wash  tubs  with  their  tight-fitting 
lids,  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  ever  being 
ready  to  wash,  and  always  convenient  to  use 
as  a  bath  tub  for  our  little  children  it  we 
have  none  other.  1  have  often  thought  if 
farmers'  wives  could  only  have  such  conve¬ 
niences  in  their  kitchens,  what  a  blessing  they 
would  find  them,  1  have  been  to  mauy  farm 
era’  houses  where  the  pi  ice  paid  for  a  fine  car¬ 
riage  which  was  seldom  used,  would  have  i 


placed  in  the  kitchen,  that  never-failing 
source  of  comfort,  a  force  pump;  instead  of 
which,  their  wives  and  daughters  carried  wa¬ 
ter  up  a  hill  from  a  spring,  or  drew  it  with  a 
stick  and  pail  from  an  out-door  cistern.  The 
common  custom  of  putting  an  old  or  rag  car¬ 
pet  on  a  kitchen  floor  1  do  not  approve. 

A  well  painted  floor  of  oak  color  is  best, 
next  to  whi  di  comes  the  oil  cloth.  Many  ob¬ 
ject,  tooil-cloth  on  account  of  its  being  so  cold 
tn  Winter.  If  you  have  several  yards  of  old 
carpet.,  double  and  tack  some  stiff  paper  be¬ 
tween,  and  you  will  hare  an  excellent  mat  on 
which  to  stand  while  at  your  work.  I  have 
several  on  my  floor.  The  children  call  them 
“floats,"  as  I  manage  to  “float"  them  where  I 
stand.  A  carpet  on  a  kitchen  floor,  unless 
shaken  very  frequently,  accumulates  too  much 
dust  and  is  both  unhealthy  aud  untidy.  I 
have  pasted  on  my  kitchen  walls  several  maps 
of  the  United  States  cut  from  railroad  guides, 
and  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  the 
grocer  boys  run  up  to  them  aud  point  out  to 
me  where  this  uncle  lives,  and  that  cousin, 
and  so  on.  in  the  great  Western  8t rites,  and 
say,  “There  is  where  they  would  love  to  go,” 

l  have  also  a  small  blackboard,  which  I 
bought  years  ago,  that  I  might  teach  my  little 
boys  on  it  while  at  my  work,  and,  tx>.  that 
they  might  amuse  themselves.  The  board 
soon  became  one  of  the  great  helpers  of  the 
household;  articles  which  I  did  not  wish  to 
forget,  I  would  call  some  one  to  write  on  the 
board.  1  found  that  if  I  wished  to  correct,  a 
fault,  in  habit  or  manners,  of  the  children,  it 
was  much  more  surely  done  by  writing  the 
words  on  the  board  than  by  speaking  to  them. 
But  now,  as  I  often  turn  my  eve  to  the  board, 
in  memory  do  1  see  a  little  name,  just 
three  little  letters,  printed  by  the  chubby  left 
hand  of  a  boy  of  four,  and  the  bolder  capi¬ 
tals  of  a  boy  of  ten,  and  I  say  to  myself, 
“Precious  sous,  you  have  been  gathered  to  a 
higher  school.” 

Iu  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  there  is  so 
much  to  be  suid  iu  regard  to  the  kitchen,  that 
we  can  but  touch  the  subject  and  leave  it,  iu 
the  space  alloted  to  us,  but  we  mav  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  it,  is  emblematical  of  the  house¬ 
keeper;  so  when  you  enter  a  neat,  pleasant, 
cosy,  well-ordered  kitchen,  be  it  ou  farm  or  in 
city,  you  will  never  fail  to  find  order  aud 
thrift  throughout  the  entire  household. 


PAY  AS  YOU  GO. 

“Well,  Johnson,  you  astonish  me!  Bought 
the  house  you  have  lived  in  these  five  years, 
while  here  1  am  house -hunting  because  I  must 
find  cheaper  rent.  Yet  our  salaries  are  the 
same,  I  believe,  uuless  you  have  had  a  raise.” 

“  Oh,  you  live  too  high,  Robinson,”  said  his 
friend. 

“No  such  thing.  In  fact,  we  live  misera¬ 
bly  poor.  Don’t  have  dessert  over  once  or 
twice  a  week,  for  Mary  says  we  positively 
can’t  afford  it,  on  our  small  income.  Bills  are 
so  high  at  the  very  best.  Yet  here  you  are 
laying  upmouey  and  buying  a  home.” 

“  I  don’t  make  bills  I  believe  that  is  the 
keystone  of  this  house  business.  I  supposed, 
of  course,  that  we  must  do  so  when  we  began 
housekeeping.  Indeed,  1  thought  that  was 
the  natural  way  of  living.  Wealwuysdid  at 
home,  and  I  remember  the  hard  scratch  we 
had  to  make  the  month's  pay  go  arouud  to 
the  ‘  butcher,  and  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker.’  But  Laura  was  very  decided  on  this 
question.  She  had  a  little  money  ou  hand 
and  l  a  few  dollars,  aud  she  said  ‘  Let  us  make 
it  last  through  the  month  somehow,  aud  then 
start  fair.  We  can  see  by  that  time  about 
what  it  will  cost  us  to  live  each  mouth  ” 
Hbe  lias  the  science  of  making  u  little 
go  a  long  way,  and  can  get  up  a  dainty  dish 
out  of  next  to  nothing.  Ho  we  pulled  through 
aud  began  fair  after  the  first  month's  pay 
came  in.  and  seemed  from  the  start,  really 
fore  handed.  The  rent-money  is  always  laid 
aside  first,  then  my  car  fare  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  and  after  that  come  our  regular  expenses. 
There  has  not  been  a  time  yet  when  a  little 
was  not  laid  aside.  Laura  has  done  some 
dress-makiug  for  the  neighbors,  though  1 
never  wished  her  to,  and  that  she  would  put 
into  the  house-fund.  So  it  has  grown,  little 
byr  little,  unt  il  we  saw  our  way  clear  to  buy  it. 
The  future  payments  are  on  easy  terms,  and 
if  we  have  our  health,  we  cau  more  thau  meet 
them. 

Depend  upon  it,  “pay  as  you  go,”  is  the  true 
philosopher’s  stone.  No  income  in  hand  ever 
looks  so  large  as  it  does  in  prospect.  On  the 
contrary,  small  debts  are  only  small  before 
pay-day  comes  around.  They  foot- up  aud 
multiply  like  thistle  seeds.  Laura  says  she 
always  thinks  twice  over  her  orders  when  she 
is  to  pay  cash  down,  whereas  she  would  be  far 
less  considerate  if  it  was  her  plan  to  just 
“charge  it."  i  know  it  is  hard  getting  out  of 
this  t  ut  when  once  you  are  in,  but  it  is  worth 
a  desperate  struggle  to  workingmen  like  us. 
1  am  convinced  there  is  no  real  prosperity  for 
us  ou  any  other  basis  Of  course,  we  pay  a 
higher  price  for  every  thing  when  it  is  charged, 


as  it  is  only  right  we  should,  and  webuvmany 
things  we  could  do  without  aDd  never  miss. 
Try  my  plan  a  half  a  year,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  like  it.  roselle. 


RUSTIC  HOUR-GLASS  STAND. 

An  attractive  form  of  the  old  time  hour¬ 
glass  stand  is  made  by  fastening  two  peach- 
bankets  together  by  their  liottoms.  then  neatly 
painting  them,  outside  and  iu.  with  brown  or 
olive-green  color;  when  dry,  varnishing  with 
copal;  upon  which,  while  still  a  little  sticky . 
apply  some  one  of  the  bronze  powders — gold, 
green,  crimson,  etc.  Upon  this  foundation 
fasten  gnarled  branches,  roots,  or  the  dry 
fungi  found  upon  old  trees;  using  aunealed 
wire,  and  piercing  holes  with  a  slender  brad¬ 
awl.  Select  three  or  fonr  suitable  branches 
for  feet,  sawing  them  off  smoothly  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  fastening  them  very  securely  by 
driving  nails  through  the  baskets  into  the 
upper  ends.  Handles  upon  each  side,  or  one 
across  the  top,  may  be  made  of  pliable  grape¬ 
vines.  Paint  and  finish  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  foundation,  touching  up  with  brilliant, 
colors  tn  distemper.  Such  basket*  form  appro¬ 
priate  and  very  useful  hall  ornaments,  wheth¬ 
er  occupied  with  a  large  pot,  stocked  with  fine 
growing  filants,  or  painted  inside  with  ena¬ 
mel,  such  as  red  lead,  or  other  color  well  in¬ 
corporated  with  Datnar  varnish,  as  scrap 
baskets.  Again  close  with  a  mossy  lid,  made 
by  fastening  moss,  lichens  and  similar  mate¬ 
rials  upon  a  wooden  cover,  aud  you  have  an 
appropriate  pedestal  for  a  basket,  or  vase  of 
cut-flowers.  Covered  and  lined  with  colored 
glazed  muslin,  with  pockets  arranged  round 
the  edge,  and  tastefully  trimmed  with  Swiss 
ruchings  and  bows — capacious  and  pretty 
work-baskets  are  formed  for  standing  beside 
the  sewing-machine. 


Honor  the  Dear  Old  Mother.— Honor 
the  dear  oM  mother.  Time  has  scattered  the 
snowy  flakes  on  her  brow,  plowed  deep  fur¬ 
rows  on  her  cheeks,  but  is  she  not  sweeter  and 
more  beautiful  now?  The  lip*  ife  thiu  and 
suuken,  but  those  are  the  lips  which  have  kissed 
many  a  but  tear  from  the  childish  cheeks,  and 
they  are  the  sweetest  lips  in  all  the  world.  The 
eye  is  dim,  yet  it  glows  with  the  soft  radiance  of 
holy  love  which  never  fades.  Ah,  yes;  she  is 
a  dear  old  mother.  The  sands  of  life  are 
nearly  run  out;  but.  feeole  as  she  is.  she  will 
go  further  and  reach  down  lower  for  you  than 
auy  other  upon  earth.  Love  her  tenderly, 
and  cheer  her  declining  years  with  holy 
devotion. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOME  THOUGHTS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“I  really  envy  you  the  quiet  and  the 
leisure  you  enjoy  more  thau  anything  else  iu 
your  home,”  said  a  city  frieml  to  me  lately, 
and  while  1  did  uot  deny,  it  set  me  thinking 
as  to  whether  she  really  had  cause  to  envv 
me  that  portion  of  my  blessings;  for  my 
tired  limbs  and  brain  did  not  respond  as  they 
should  to  the  implied  rest,  aud  I  set  myself 
to  observe  a  day’s  duties  in  my  household. 
The  remit  is  too  tiresome  to  repeat  here;  but 
I  satisfied  myself  tnat  “quiet”  and  “leisure,” 
as  applied  to  housekeepers  iu  the  county, 
are  really  misnomers.  Besides  the  routine 
of  regular  work,  there  is  the  added  care  of 
irregular  hospitality,  required  at  all  times, 
without  any  confectioner  near  at  hand, and 
often  with  only  a  remnant  of  food  that  re¬ 
quires  double  duty  from  the  cook  to  make  it 
preseutable,  aud  even  butter  and  eggs  require 
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sk.llful  preparation,  there  often  being  no 
regular  market  at  hand.  If  a  tiresome  visitor 
calls,  it  is  impossible  to  send  to  the  door  the 
fact  that  you  have  a  headache  as  an  excuse; 
for  old  Mrs,  Catnip  will  push  her  way  in.  and 
recommend  her  favorite  herb,  while  she  takes 
off  her  bonnet  to  stay  to  tea.  If  you  want  a 
quiet  hour  in  which  to  collect  stray  items  for 
the  Kcuai.,  be  sure  that  afternoon  your  hus¬ 
band’s  third  cousin  and  all  her  children  will 
drive  up  and  tell  you  they  have  come  to  stay  a 
few  days,  hi  preserving  and  pickling  you 
have,  of  course,  the  freshness  of  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruit;  but  the  gathering  ot  them  (ills 
many  an  hour  that  might  tie  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed.  So  it  is  with  the  daily  preparation 
of  meals;  you  must  gather  strawberries  in 
the  hot  sun.  or  whatever  you  may  need; 
also  your  beaus  and  corn,  and  tomatoes  before 
you  can  begin  the  cooking,  instead  of  having 
the  market  man  bring  the  picked  peas,  and 
clean  beets  to  your  door.  Then  for  “  quiet,’’ 
it  is  true  you  do  not  have  the  rattle  of  carts 
aud  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive;  but  the 
barn  yard  music  on  a  farm  is  often  as  noisy, 
aud  the  mongrel  dogs  of  a  neighborhood  make 
night  hideous.  These  and  mosquitoes,  and  tbo 
early  bird  in  many  places,  prevent  a  morning 
nap,  and  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  re¬ 
sounds  with  the  dcep-loned  music  of  the  bull¬ 
frog. 

I  love  the  country,  aud  revel  iu  its  many 
beauties  and  advantages;  but  I  do  not  tbiuk 
that,  as  a  rule,  housekeepers  have  half  the 
leisure  there  that  residents  of  the  city  in  the 
same  position  in  life  are  able  to  possess.  “  I 
have  been  away  ten  years,”  said  a  lady,  lately 
returned  to  a  country  village,  ‘‘and  I  find  the 
women  here  have  no  more  leisure  than  when 
1  wentaway.  If  they  seem  to  be  getting  short 
of  work,  they  turn  to  and  make  soft-soap." 
•Ami  it  is  true,  for  the  inherited  thrift  of 
these  housewives  causes  them  to  spend  all 
their  time  in  domestic  duties,  at  whatever 
cost  it  may  be  in  the  way  of  culture  aud  self- 
improvemeut.  Home  manufacture  of  every¬ 
thing  possible  fills  up  the  chinks,  aud  it  is  ft 
falacious  idea  to  suppose  that  the  life  ot  a 
country  housekeeper  is  oue  of  ‘‘quiet”  and 
“  leisure.” 

- - 

“DEATH  IN  THE  DISH-RAG.” 


Years  ago  I  was  impressed  with  an  article 
written  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have  had  it 
brought  to  m3'  mind  many  times  since.  While 
I  cannot  sav,  from  personal  knowledge,  as  the 
writer  of  that  article  did,  there  is  actual 
“death  in  the  dish-rag,”  1  can  say  that,  there  is 
actual  filth  in  u  good  many  dish-rugs.  And 
what  is  more  surprising,  such  u  cloth  is 
often  found  in  the  bauds  of  a  woman  who  con¬ 
siders  herself  a  good  housekeeper,  and  who  Is 
usually  an  excellent  house-wife  in  most  other 
respects.  I  have  known  women  who  kept  all 
their  best  ami  most  comfortable  rooms  closed 
from  the  use  of  the  family,  for  fear  of  having 
something  soiled, and  who  would  make  you  feel 
most  unwelcome  were  you  to  leave  a  print  of 
mud  on  the  iloor,  or  a  scratch  on  the  wall  or  fur¬ 
niture;  yetthey  will  use,  or  permit  to  be  used, 
dish  rags  for  weeks  at  a  time,  without  wash¬ 
ing  or  boiling  them,  until  they  are  stiff  with 
filth.  To  bay  the  least,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of  eating  off  dishes  washed  with  such  a 
cloth.  Such  careless  habits  are  entirely  with¬ 
out.  excuse,  even  among  the  poorest;  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  cloths,  if 
oue  is  willing  to  make  a  judicious  use  of  soap 
and  water.  But  why  a  subject  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  should  be  overlooked  by  women  who 
could  afford  to  buy  all  the  linen  they  need,  and 
who  are,  at  the  same  time,  scrupulously  clean 
iu  other  things,  still  remains  a  mystery  tome. 
However,  bad  habits,  long  practiced.  Lave  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  us,  and  often  from 
home-training,  we  persist  in  following  in  the 
old  groove,  failing  to  see  the  injurious  effects, 
until  our  attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  oth¬ 
ers,  aud  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  turn  some 
from  the  old  path,  be  it  ever  so  crooked.  It  is 
most  essential  then  to  teach  children  that 
“whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  do¬ 
ing  well." 

Next  to  having  food  pure  aud  free  from 
all  dirt,  is  the  importance  of  having  clean 
dishes,  and.above  all,  bright  knives  and  spoons. 
How  many  housekeepers  hang  on  to  the  old 
Germau-silver  spoons.  For  my  own  use,  I 
think  brass  itself  is  not  much  more  injurious. 
Give  tne  tin,  wood,  iron,  white  tnetal,  any¬ 
thing.  before  German  silver,  for  unless  one  is 
extremely  careful  to  keep  it  always  rubbed 
bright,  it  is  positively  dangerous  to  use  it. 
Carelessness  in  such  things  among  servant 
girls  has  vexed  me  sorely,  aud  it  is  my  usual 
custom  to  burn  the  dish  and  stove  rags  the 
first  thing  alter  1  take  the  work  into  my 
hands.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  t  hat  I  imitate  the 
lady  who  only  came  down  stairs  once  a  week 
to  throw  out  the  stale  bread,  molded  meats 
aud  vegetables;  but  it  is  very  hard  for  one 
who  has  long  practiced  bad  habits  to  leave 
them  off  in  a  short  time,  and,  besides,  I  do  not 
like  to  tell  a  girl  of  the  same  fault  three  times 
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a  day'.  Occasionally  I  find  one  who  is  as  care¬ 
ful  about  these  things  as  she  is  about  her  other 
work,  but.  I  have  observed  that  this  one  fault 
is  so  common  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writ¬ 
ing  on  tbo  subject.  Let  me  say  then  to  those 
who  have  not  given  much  thought  to  thodish- 
rag,  to  consider  it.  well,  anti  remember  that,  all 
things  that,  have  the  appearance  of  cleanliness 
are  not  clean,  and  the  uso  of  things  that  are 
uot  clean  is  uot,  only  repugnant  to  refined 
tastes,  but  is  often  a  fruitful  source  of  disease. 

M.  L.  HINDS. 


SWEET  PICKLES,  CATSUP,  ETC. 

Charity  Sweetheart  asks  for  a  good 
recipe  for  sweet  pickles  of  fruit,  or  as  I  call  it, 
spiced  fruit.  The  general  rule  is:  Seven  pounds 
of  fruit,  three-and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
pint  of  good  Cider  vinegar,  one  tablespoon ful 
of  ground  cinnamon,  a  little  loss  of  ground 
cloves,  and  one-half  tablespoouful  of  ground 
allspice.  Put.  the  fruit  over  the  fire  wdth 
about  oue  pint  of  water;  let  it  simmer  till 
soft;  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  tviugthe 
spices  in  sheer  muslin.  Let  it  boll  one-half 
hour  or  more,  then  can  or  put.  In  jars.  Any 
and  every  variety  of  fruit  is  delicious  put  up 
iu  this  way,  and  it.  helps  to  make  a  variety. 

1  tried  a  new  thing,  the  other  day — green 
grape  catsup.  1  followed  the  recipe  given  in 
a  recent  Rural  for  gooseberry  catsup,  substi¬ 
tuting  green  grapes  (wild)  for  gooseberries. 
It  is  excellent.  Wo  mude  up  10  pounds  of 
grapes  in  this  way. 

I  love  to  preserve,  etc.,  and  have  always 
done  It  ulouo  till  last  \'ear,  when  “mamma’s 
cook”  helped  me,  and  this}  ear  she  wants  to  do 
it  herself.  T  did  five  pounds  of  the  grape  cat¬ 
sup,  and  that’s  nil.  So  far,  everything  she.  has 
done  up  has  turned  out  well.  She  can  do  all 
kinds  of  cooking  except,  bread  making,  and  I 
do  not  think  her  strong  onougli  to  make  that 
for  my  large  family. 

In  the  Rural  of  .July  19,  C.  F.  H.  asks  for 
adviuu  from  “Older  Housekeepers.”  I  agree 
with  the  Editress  of  the  D.  K,,  that  she  has 
herself  given  the  best  rule  for  good  housekeep¬ 
ing — “A  time  and  place  for  everything.” 
Many  rules  are  given  for  housekeeping  and 
much  written  ou  the  subject,  and  though  some 
grains  of  golden  advice  are  found,  there  is 
altogether  too  much  that  is  chaff.  1  have 
often  laughed  when  I  have  read  some  of  these 
articles  ami  noticed  the  “ musts”  and  “ought- 
to-bes.  ’  as  if  those  same  rules  were  as  unalter¬ 
able  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
when,  Iu  many  cases,  it  would  be  an  utter  im¬ 
possibility  to  curry  thorn  out.  Each  house¬ 
keeper  must,  carve  out  her  own  particular 
method  suitable  to  her  means,  and  also  to  her 
own  peculiar  mode  of  living.  Of  course,  we 
older  housekeepers  can  give  many  now  ideas 
to  the  younger  ones,  ami  if  C.  F.  H.  will  ask 
questions  on  any  particular  subject  which  puz¬ 
zles  her,  no  one  will  be  more  willing  to  Btrive 
to  aid  her  in  her  perplexities  limn 
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pretty:  measure  a  pint  aud  a  half  of  new  milk, 
aud  take  out  three  tablespoonfuls  of  it.  Put 
the  rest  into  a  stew  pan  to  boil;  have  ready, 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 
When  the  milk  boils,  drop  in  a  large  spoonful 
of  the  froth,  which  will  poach  directly;  re¬ 
move  and  drain  at  once,  and  continue  till  all 
the  froth  is  used.  Then  make  an  ordinary 
boiled  custard  ;  pour  into  a  fiat-dish,  and  set, 
iu  the  poached  whites  in  any  form  preferred, 
the  more  fantastic  the  better. 

Apple  Snow  is  made  by  boiling  six  large 
apples,  and,  pressing  them  through  a  largo 
sieve,  adding  loaf  sugar  aud  a  little  lemon 
juice.  Whisk  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  powder¬ 
ing  them  with  fine  sugar.  Beat  the  apple  to 
a  froth,  add  the  eggs,  and  make  all  stiff. 
Pile  high  on  a  glass  dish  in  round  spoonfuls, 
rising  to  a  point  In  the  center.  Finish  with  a 
border  of  peach  or  strawberry  jam. 

Mont  Blanc  Puddino.— Boil  eight  large 
apples  as  if  for  sauce,  stir  in  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a  little  sugar,  and  the  Juice  and  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon.  Cover  the  edges  of  a  baking 
dish  with  puff  paste ;  butter  tbe  inside  of  the 
dish,  and  Hue  with  bread  crumbs.  Fill  iu 
the  apple  mixture,  aud  more  bread  crumbs  on 
top.  Scatter  bits  of  butter  and  a  sifting  of 
sugar  over  the  top  and  put  into  the  oven  till 
slightly  browned;  whip  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  to  a  still’  froth,  sweeten  a  little  and  pour 
over  the  pudding,  setting  into  the  oven  a 
minute  or  two,  but  not  long  enough  to  scorch 
or  color  it.  A.  l.  j. 


TO  DESTROY  BED  BUGS. 

Do  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
know  that  the  juice  from  cucumbers  will  kill 
bed  bugs?  Slice  them  aud  sprinkle  with  salt, 
and  let  stand,  then  turn  the  water  off;  bottle 
and  apply.  Do  this  a  few  times,  and  It  will 
exterminate  them.  I  know  this  by  experi¬ 
ence.  MRS.  U.  G.  11. 

- - 

Ilornford’i*  Acid  IMioftphnte. 

Tonic  lor  Over-worked  dlon. 

Dr.  J.  C,  Wilson.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says; 
“1  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  tbe  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over¬ 
worked!  uiou,  with  satisfactory  results.”  Adv. 

Prof.  Ilnrwl'ord’N  llaking  Powder 

is  economical,  because  it  is  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  powder  made. — Adv. 


gtttecrlliutfousi 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Sedentary  habits,  mental  worry,  nervous 
excitement,  excess  or  imprudence  in  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking,  and  various  other  causes, 
induce  Constipation  followed  by  general 
derangement  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
stomach,  in  which  llm  disorder  of  each 
organ  increases  the  infirmity  of  l  he  others, 
'The  immediate  results  are  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  Niaueii,  Foul  Bleatli,  llearilmrn,  Flat¬ 
ulence.  Dizziness,  jjiek  lleudaclics,  failure 
of  physical  and  mental  v  igor,  distressing 
sense  of  weight  and  fullness  in  t  he  stomach, 
and  increased  <  ’ostiveness,  all  id’  vvldeli  are 
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EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Alvvnyi*  retinoic!  N«  Spreliil  Device  required 
lor  I’liitiil'ttf  Corn.  Burnt  tor  Circular.  giving  full 
Information, to  KMPIKK  OK  ILl.  CO., 
no*  <1.  rtlioriMvIllo.  N.  V. 


UCKEY.E 

WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


0*"'ihh  Court  iJon««i,  OmtUrtM  ,,r  Fit  Vila 

Orw'D^  ^m*;l«  ,ith»,  I'l.in  . . r„ul  A  lx,,  »„wli,i„,rn  ,|  tW 

IttON  1LIIHINI.  WIND  CMIINKH.  BUCK  H  VI  t'liRUU  IUM|’» 

„  • ,  iii  i'KUVi:  i.aw  v  viuw  uius,  K1<' 
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MAST.  KOOB  &  CO  .  Pfrlntcflold.  Ohio. 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WOULD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TOE 
SPBAYIWO  FEU IT  TREES. 

Clin  he  Applied  to  any  MorvJon 
tbm  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  run 
be  used  for.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  l'UIHl’  CO., 
Lock  Box  461, 

Lock  par',  N.  V. 


•  Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

t Mloaoe  Mention  thio  Mayor.)  iftmoitNiniburg,  l's 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FKXJ  IMS  DXIKKS. 

Awarded  the 
SI  I,  VF.II  MEDAL 

Over  All  eoinpetltorx  nt  New  Knit- 
land  Fair.  1-8:1. 

Tlie  operation  Ik  Mich  that  they 
retain  t  he  natural  rn.llt  flavor.  The 
evaporation  Is  the  most  rapid, 
with  least  furl. 

All  sizes  (or  fiirnt  or  factory  nee. 
Wo  manufacture  the  be»t  Kva.no 
raforn  for  oink  Imr  Apple  Jelly 
from  Cider  wit  limit  sugar. 

Scud  for  I  It  11  of  rut  <-d  Circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Mellow-  Full-.  Vt. 


PICKLED  PEACHES. 

Ton  pounds  of  peeled  fruit,  five  pounds  of 
white  sugar,  a  quart  of  cider  vinegar,  spice 
tied  up  in  a  thin  bag.  Htrew  the  augur  over 
the  fruit  and  let  stand  an  hour:  drain  off  the 
sirup,  put  over  the  tire,  heat  slowly ,  removing 
every  particle  of  scum.  Put  iu  the  fruit  and 
boil  five  minutes;  then  skim  out  the  fruit  into 
glass  jars.  Add  the  vinegar  and  spice  to  the 
Sirup,  boil  15  minutes  longer,  and  pour  over 
the  l'ruit.  Heal  tightly.  katk  b. 

lemon  ICE. 

Six  fresh  lemons,  the  juice  of  all,  and  the 
grated  peel  of  three;  a  pint  of  water  and  a 
pint  of  sugar.  Squeeze  out  every  bit  of  juice, 
add  the  grated  peel,  and  let  stand  one  hour. 
Strain  through  a  cloth,  add  the  sugar,  then 
the  water,  and  freeze  as  }rou  would  cream. 

MRS.  J.  BROWN. 

CHOCOLATE  CUSTARD  PIE. 

Six  eggs,  one  quart  of  milk,  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  sugar,  a  scant  pint  of  boiling  water,  a 
quarter  cake  of  Baker’s  Chocolate  grated. 
Vauiila.  Dissolve  the  chocolate  iu  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  water,  add  the  boiling  water,  and  boil 
three  minutes.  When  almost  cold,  add  the 
beaten  yelks  and  three  whites  of  the  eggs,  the 
sugar,  vanilla  and  milk.  Line  tins  with  good 
paste  aud  pour  in  the  mixture.  When  the 
custard  has  set.  but  not  stiff,  cover  with  the 
reserved  whites,  whipped  to  a  froth,  with  a 
little  sugar  added.  Just  brown.  Care  must 
Tie  used  that  the  custard  is  uot  too  much  done 
before  the  whites  are  spread  over.  e.  v. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Chop  cold  sweet  potatoes  with  an  equal 
quau tity  of  cold  Irish  potatoes;  put  into  the 
frying-pan  with  a  good  lump  of  butter  and  stir 
until  they  arc  hot  and  partly  browned.  Sea¬ 
son  and  ser\  e  at  once.  G,  w. 

FANCY  DISHES  MADE  WITH  WHITES  OF  EGGS. 

“Snow  Fugs”  are  easily  made,  and  very 


known  under  one  head  as  Dyspepsia. 

Incvcry  lu-tiincc  xvlierdliis  disease  docs 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
blood,  Ayer’s  Pills  may  be  confidently 
relied  Upon  to  effect  11  cure.  Those  cases 
not  tuuciiftl>le  to  the  eui'iltlvc  liilluenee  of 
Ayer’s  Piles  alone  will  certainly  yield  if 
the  Pii.r.sare  aided  bv  tile  powerful  lilood- 
puri Tying  properties  of  Av  Bit's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  longer 
treatment  of  their  malady  is  postponed, 
the  more  dlllicult  of  cure  it  becomes. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  action, 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.  Temporary 
palliatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  'The 
fitful  activity  into  which  the  enfeebled 
stomach  i>  spurred  by  “bitters,"  and  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants,  is"  Inevitably  followed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  the  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

“CoslIvoniiM,  Induced  by  my  sedentary 
Imhlis  of  life,  became  chronic;  Avrk’s  Pii.t.s 
afforded  me  speedy  relief.  'Their  occasional  use 
has  t-inco  kepi  me  all  right.’’  Hermann  15tu  su¬ 
itor  p,  Newark,  .V.  J. 

“I  was  induced  to  try  Aykh's  Pills  as  a 
remedy  lor  Indigestion,  Constipation,  and 
Headache,  from  which  I  hud  long  Weuaeuf 
furor.  1  found  their  action  easy,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  'They  have  benefited  me  more 
than  all  the  medicines  ever  before  tried. ”  M.V. 
Watson,  ItjJ  Statu  St.,  Chhaijo ,  III. 

“'They  have  entirely  corrected  the  costive 
habit,  and  vastly  Improved  my  ucnenil  health." 
Rev.  Fit  an  1  is  It,  lUnLOWK,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“The  most  effective  and  the  easiest  physic  I 
have  over  found.  One  dose  will  (jniekly  move 
my  bowels  and  free  my  head  from  pain,”  W.  L 
I’ahe.  Richmond,  I'a. 

“A  Mitten  r  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys¬ 
pepsia.  amt  Neuralgia  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  Ayek’k  Pills  have  benefited  me  more 
than  any  medicine  1  hove  ever  taken.”  P.  It. 
ROGERS,  .Vret/uiore,  lironn  Co.,  hid. 

"For  Dyspepsia  they  are  invaluable.”  J.  T. 
IIayes,  J texia,  Texan. 

AYER’S  FILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Ai  <’o.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hold  by  all  Druggists. 


WHEAT  CULTURE! 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

*  AVFS  two  firth* of  the  Seed 
^  *^  *  *-  ^  a  ud  onc-ludf  of  ths 
Fertilizer.  Llirhlens  the  draft.  Pm 


vents  eloinrtmr  Heed  will  coma  up 
_  several  days  stoner.  60  per  cent,  mom 
need  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
mud  largo  yield.  Bund  for  pamphlet  "/Ion  to  /<>«(<« 
Wheat.' 'Beod  Drill  Regulator  On.  I.smont, Centre  Go.Pt 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Tllustratnd 
Book  address.  Os/rond  &  Co,.  Binghamton.  N  Y 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

Ha»  ^h«  Largot  Track  Wi,«el».  POURLE  GEARED. 

So  Rod*.  Chilled  Keurliiies 

“"d  LEVEL  TREAD 


■  '  .  - mi«u  snaicMiieie 

moil  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
re  min  mi  Fanil  Crist  .Hill,  Feed  Cullers, 

to.®  2  Write  for  J  Inscriptive  (iataloyue  FltivK. 
W.  L.  BOYER  A  liRO.,  PbtUdolpMu,  i'u. 

$12 

MUZZLE 

-LQ*o£«- 


traits 


31Q 

BREECH 

LOADER. 

Powell  Slfi  M  aj  XU  Hide. Breeeti- 
LoadingHhot  ^  Gnu  bos  liar 

(Front  Action)  Locks,  guaranteed  Steel  Barrels, 
Hide  Lever  Action.  Warranted  good  shooter  or  no 
mle.  Our  Win  Muzzle-  Loader  now  only  IBliS. 
Hood  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Guns,  Pin- 
‘olt,  Watches,  Knives,  etc.  See  It  before-  you  buy. 

P.  POtt  ELI.  A;  SON,  180  Main  Nt,,  tluclliiiuU.  O. 


Newton’  Improved  anuf  Tic  holds 
Da-in  i  rmly,  draw  VlUVT  I  1C  in, m 
forward  when  lyltijf  down,  pushes  Imek 
wIiimi  -in ri'iuiir.  ^Iv»  •  f rci •< lom  of  head, 
kiMfpv  rlcon.  K.  <\  MCVITiM,  li.nn»j.i,  ill. 


VflPQRATING  FRUIT 


p  _ ; 

B  Full  treatise  on  Improved  ,U 

■PM  methods,  yields  profits.  price* 

1  and  general  statistics.  F|f  KF.. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  P  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  30. 
Frank  James,  the  ex-bandit,  is  making  an 
honest  living  by  entering  himself  and  his 
horses  as  attractions  at  farmers’  fairs  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  fair  managers  pay  him  well  for  it, 
and  as  he  is  still  a  great  hero  to  the  gentle 
Missouri  populace,  he  has  a  sure  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  without  working,  for  some  time.  The 
Republicans  assert,  that  James  is  an  influen¬ 
tial  Democratic  politician,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  says  “the  Democrat  who  de¬ 
nounces  him,  or  who  has  been  concerned  in 
his  prosecution,  is  a  marked  man,  and  can 
never  recei  ve  a  party  fu  vor’’ ........  A  forest 

fire  in  Michigan  was  driven  by  a  north-west 
wind  down  on  Harmon  City,  Sunday,  and 
every  building,  suve  a  large  lime  kiln  and 

one  house,  was  burned . Since  1843  arctic 

navigation  has  cost  180  lives . The  Mother 

Hubbard  costume  has  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  things  forbidden  to  female  employees  by 

the  Western  Union . Vanderbilt  has  sold 

Maud.  S.  to  Robert  Bonner  for  $40,000,  hav¬ 
ing  refused  $100,000  from  sporting  men.  Her 
fame  caused  the  plutocrat  much  annoyance. 
When  he  drove  her  out  people  Raid,  “There 
goes  Maud  8!”  instead  of  saying,  “There  goes 
Vanderbilt!”  ('use,  owner  of  Jay -Eye-See, 
denies  that  ho  has  any  intention  of  selling  the 

little  gelding . On  July  35  a  dog  went 

mad  on  a  plantation  near  Eufala,  Ala.,  and 
bit  several  hogs  which,  when  they  showed 
signs  of  hydrophobia,  were  killed,  and  given 
to  the  negroes  to  make  soap  grease.  They  ate 
the  carcases,  however,  and  83  of  them  fell 
sick  with  what  appeurs  to  he  a  mild  form  of 
hydrophobia . A  telegram  from  Winni¬ 

peg,  Manitoba,  yesterday,  says  a  terrible  cy¬ 
clone  had  just,  done  a  world  of  damage  about 
that  city,  Portage  La  Prairie,  00  miles  west; 
Headingly,  15  miles  south -west,  and  along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Vermilion 
Bay  to  Brandon.  Much  injury  to  growing 

crops . In  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  George  H. 

Tborutou,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Stenographers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Buf¬ 
falo . It  is  reported  that  over  15,000  Ital¬ 

ians  have  left  New  York  for  home  within  the 
last  three  weeks,  as  the  result  of  hard  times 

and  persecution . The  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  Railroad  has  offered  the  Illinois  Central 
$33,000,000  for  a  controlling  interest  in  its 

lines  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans . The 

union  of  tbo  Democrats  and  the“re  submission” 
Republicans  in  Kansas,  means  hard  work  for 
the  Prohibitionists.  The  Democrats  recognized 
their  allies  by  giving  them  tbo  candidate  for 

Lieutenant-governor . The  report  on  the 

foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  shows 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  last,  fiscal  year  to  be  $72,798,997, 
against  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $100,058,488 
the  precediug  year.  Total  value  of  exports <>f 
merchandise  for  t.be  fiscal  year  just  closed, 
$740,523,560,  against  $833,839,402  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year,  ft  fulling  oil’  of  $83,325,843. 
Import*  of  merchandise  amounted  to  $667,714,- 
503,  against  $733,180,914  for  the  preceding  fis¬ 
cal  year,  a  falling  off  of  $55.400.35! . . 

A  telegram  from  iSt.  Louis,  last  Tuesday,  says, 
Capt.  Payne,  the  notorious  Oklahoma  boomer, 
and  seven  of  his  associates,  who  were  arrested 
in  the  Indian  Territory  by  Gen.  Hatch  some 
days  previous,  arrived  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
on  Monday,  iu  charge  of  Lieut.  Jackson  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry.  They  were  not  de¬ 
livered  to  the  authorities  at  Fort  Smith,  as 
was  the  original  intention,  but  Lieut.  Jackson 
took  them  to  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  where  they 
will  be  placed  iu  charge  of  United  States  offi¬ 
cers . The  statisticians  of  the  United 

States  Mint  estimate  that  t  he  total  production 
of  gold  iu  the  world  duriug  ths  400  years  end¬ 
ing  18,82,  was  10,804  tons,  equul  in  value  to 
$7,311,797,860.  Daring  the  same  period  the 
production  of  silver  was  197,731  tons,  of  the 

value  of  $8,807,318,975 .  A  Connecticut 

inventor  has  perfected  a  machine  for  making 
barrels  out  of  paper  or  straw  pulp,  which  will 
turn  out  600  flour  barrels  n  day,  at  a  cost  of 
33  cents  apiece.  They  now  cost  55  cents. .... 

_ The  contest  for  United  States  Senator  iu 

Colorado  is  not  to  be  solely  between  Secretary 
Teller  and  Senator  Hill,  but  ex-Gov.  Routt 
appears  as  a  third  party.  It  is  thought  likely 

to  help  Teller  rather  than  Hill . Eighty 

tramps  entered  Castletou,  Dakota,  in  a  body, 
drove  families  from  their  homes,  and  commit¬ 
ted  other  excesses.  Four  were  captured  by 

the  sheriff,  and  the  others  escaped . There 

are  1,652  clerks  in  the  Pension  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington . The  prohibitory  law  in  Iowa  is 

to  be  enforced,  says  Gov.  Sherman,  even  if  he 
has  to  call  out  the  militia  to  do  it.  A  large 
brewery  at  Cedar  Rapids  has  been  closed  by 

the  law  and  700  kegs  of  beer  seized . A 

regular  line  of  steamships,  20  iu  number,  will 
be  established  between  Savannah  and  Liver¬ 


pool  on  September  30 . The  Governor- 

general  of  Canada  has  been  ordered  by  the 
home  Government  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
600  Canadian  river  voyagenrs  to  go  up  the 
Nile  with  the  Gordon  expedition.  They  are 
to  take  flat-bottomed  boats  up  the  Nile  and 
make  portages  around  the  rapids  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  take  300  men,  including  Indians, 
from  the  Ottawa  district,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  regions. 

Applications  are  already  ruRhing  in . The 

Canadian  Government  has  voted  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  for  the  representation  of  Canada  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at 
Antwerp  next  year.  This  exhibition  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  national  and  Government  un¬ 
dertaking,  under  the  immediate,  patronage  of 

his  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Belgians . 

White  mice  introduced  ut.  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  as  a  curiosity  some  time  ago,  have  so 
rapidly  increased  in  number  that  some  houses 
are  overrun  with  them....... Bartholdi  wants 

to  have  the  new  statue  up  so  that,  it  may  be 
inaugurated  iu  September,  1885,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
100  years  before.  He  estimates  the  cost  of 
statue  and  pedestal,  when  in  place,  at  half  a 
million  dollars.  An  appeal  is  now  made  to 
the  country  at  large  to  contribute  the  $125,000 
btill  requisite  to  finish  the  work  on  Bedioe’s 
Island,  New  York  harbor,  where  the  enormous 
statue  is  to  stand.  All  the  money  hitherto 

used  lias  been  raised  here . The  body  of 

the  late  J.  A.  MacGahan,  the  famous  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  whose  account  of  the  Turkish  atro¬ 
cities  in  Bulgaria  led  to  the  late  Turko- Rus¬ 
sian  war,  reached  Columbus,  Ohio,  W ednes- 
duy,  and  was  receive*!  at  the  station  with 
militury  honors  and  conveyed  to  the  State 
House,  where  ail  immense  crowd  was  in  at¬ 
tendance.  It  was  brought  from  Europe  by 

the  State  of  Ohio . Montreal,  Canada, 

is  in  possession  of  the  “scientific:  gents”  be¬ 
longing  to  the  British  Scientific  Association. 
This  includes  all  the  luminaries  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  Science  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Every  year  the  Association  holds  a 
convention  in  some  city  of  the  empire,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  left  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Montreal  rejoices  at  its  presence  more 
than  at  any  ice  carnival  or  vice-regal  recep¬ 
tion  it  has  ever  witnessed.  American  scien¬ 
tists  are  numerous.  Speeches  ure  many  aud 
brilliant,  and  oh!  so  profound,  and  rich  in 
jaw-breuking  polysyllables!  The  junketing 
began  last  night,  and  will  continue  during  the 
early  part  of  next  week. 


IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY. 

Wf.  commend  the  following  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  the  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  all  who  doubt  the  grant  curative  value 
of  our  Treatment.  After  questioning  and 
hesitating,  he  firndly  became  alarmed  at  his 
condition,  which  was  steadily  growing  worse, 
and  resolved  to  give  Compound  Oxygen  u 
trial  What  it  did  for  him  is  best  told  in  his 
own  worda  He  says: 

“I  commenced  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen 
after  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and.  us  lar  as  in 
my  power,  careful  study  of  the  different  cases 
which  had  been  fiuully  testified  to  as  to  the 
great  benefit  received,  but  not  without  many 
mifiyivitiys  of  its  yrr-af  curative  power.  I  had 
been  running  down,  consequent  upon  hard 
office  work  ami  close  confinement  for  many 
years,  until  1  took  the  business  of  train  con¬ 
ductor  in  hope  of  a  benefit  from  out-door  ex 
orcise,  in  mv  reduced  state  I  took  cold  at  the 
very  commencement',  which,  after  a  five 
weeks’  struggle,  thraw  me  into  typhoid  pneu¬ 
monia.  If  was  at,  tills  time  that  1  resolved  to 
try  and  see  for  myself  how  far  yon  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  m  accomplishing  what  you  seemed  to 
desire— that  or  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon 
your  fellow  betug-s  by  giving  them  this  great 
remedy,  80  seemingly  simple  and  ut  80  little 
cost,  and  I  am  to  day  truly  thankful  that  l 
had  the  courage  to  undertake  what  so  few 
would  advise  tinder  the  circumstances.  From 
a  weak  and  feeble,  state  1  have  attained  to 
something  line  m  <i  "hi  s,  If.  Bronchial  trouble 

is  less,  shortness  of  brent, h  and  heart  trouble 
have  decreased.  I  fec-I  better  generally,  and 
begin  to  think  there  may  be  something  of  life 
left  for  me  yet.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oryijen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Cou 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  scut/m-.  Address  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  JPalen,  4109  Girard  St.,  Phila.— Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  30. 

A  cablegram  from  Loudon  on  Monday  says: 
“A  fire  has  been  raging  for  three  days  in 
Rawa,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  Three 
hundred  houses  have  been  destroyed,  and 
3,000  persons  are  rendered  homeless.  Fire  has 
also  destroyed  114  dwellings  aud  327  farms  in 
and  about  the  large  market  town  of  Rozwa- 
dow,  Austrian  Galicia.  The  harvest,  which 
had  just  been  gathered,  was  all  eousumed 
There  is  a  great  dearth  of  provisions  iu  the 
town.” . The  New  York  State  Fish  Com¬ 

missioners  report  the  introduction  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  carp  to  have  been  very  successful.  It 
breeds  as  well  and  thrives  as  well  here  as  in 

its  original  home . A  fearful 

cattle  disease  has  appeared  in  Wasco  County, 


Oregon.  It  is  believed  to  be  blackleg. . .  .Pop 
corn  is  placarded  in  Crystal  Palace,  London, 

‘as  sold  to  the  nobility.” . A  Newburgh, 

N.  Y..  man  has  300  different  sorts  of  apples 
grafted  upon  one  tree.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  of  them  were  in  bearing  last  year. 

. A  delegation  of  Comanche.  Kiowa 

and  Wichita  Indians  was  at  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  a  few  days  ago  to  ascertain  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  leasing  their 
lands.  They  desire  to  lease  between  2,000,000 
and  3.000,000  acres  in  the  Indian  Territory  to 

cattle-men . A  Pittsburg  concern  makes 

maple  sugar  of  plaster-of-Paris.  rice  flour, 
molasseR  and  a  little  coloring  matter,  without 

any  sugar  at  all . The  army- worm  has 

put.  in  an  appearance  in  several  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  farmers 

a  re  frightened . Colorado  i  m  ports  butter 

at  the  rate  of  $500,000  worth  a  year. . 

Cattle  are  dying  from  thirst  and  starvation 
iu  Mexico  by  thousands;  the  drought  is  terri¬ 
ble.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Republic 

is  also  deplorable . The  hop  crop  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  is  estimated  at  62,390  bales, 
where  42,027  bales  were  raised  last  year. .  ..Al¬ 
though  there  is  au  increase  of  acreage  under 
hops  in  every  county  in  tbl?  State  in  which 
hops  are  raised,  it  is  believed  that  the  crop 
Will  be  ut  least  one-third  less  this  Fall  than 
last.  The  Counties  of  Otsego,  Oneida,  Madi¬ 
son,  and  Schoharie,  in  favorable  seasons,  raise 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  hop  crop  of  the 
United  States.  In  1882  the  market  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Emrlish  crop,  was  as  high 
as  $1  20,  and  $4,000,000  were  added  to  the 
wealth  of  these  counties.  Last,  year  $2,000,000 
worth  of  Central  New  York  hops  were  ex¬ 
ported.  As  high  as  15.000,000  pounds  have 
been  raised  in  one  season  . . . The  harvest¬ 

ing  on  Dairy  tuple’s  32,000-acre  wheat  furm  in 
Dakota  the  largest  wheat  farm  to  the  world 
_ has  been  completed,  and  the  result  is  an  in¬ 
gathering  of  over  000.000  bushels,  averug 
Jug  about.  19  bushels  of  excellent  quality  of 
wheat,  per  acre  . Mr.  ( ioffart .  the  inven¬ 

tor  of  the  ensilage  system  at  his  farm  in 
France,  tried  ensilage  21  years  before  he  said 
much  about  it  It.  costs  him  3.6  cents  per  day 
to  feed  a  cow,  and  he  estimates  the  cost  of 
ensilage  at  80  cents  per  ton  . The  Inter¬ 

national  Agricultural  Exhibition  opened 
Tuesday  at.  Amsterdam  with  imposing  cere- 
rn onies . The  Ontario  (Canada!  Com¬ 

missioner  of  Agriculture  is  about  to  buy  roots 
nod  vegetables  In  Algotua  to  be  shown  at  the 

Dominion  Exhibition  in  Septemlwr. . 

. Revised  estimates  of  the  number  of 

sheep  which  have  perished  iu  the  Australian 
drought  place  them  at  10.000,600  to  14.090,000 
head  From  March  1  to  this  time  there 

has  been  an  increase  of  275,000  in  the  number 

of  hogs  packed  at  the  principal  points. . 

_ The  drought  and  the  locust  plngue  in 

Mexico  have  caused  an  advance  of  50  per 
cent,  in  meat  ut  the  capita  I,  aud  driven  corn  to 

$7.50  per  bushel  at  Chihuahua . Stakes 

have  been  driven  uud  ground  broken  for  the 
Nebraska  stock-yards  at  Lincoln.  The  plan  of 
the  yards  provides  for  pens  to  accommodate 
13.000  hogs  nud  3,500  cattle,  also  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  hotel  aud  exc  hange  building,  water¬ 
works  etc.  . The  Assessors’  returns  show 

that  tin-  nil  ■  ber  of  hogs  iu  t  he  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  on  May  1,  1884.  was  2,808,888.  against 

2,588,136  on  May  1,  1888 . A  disastrous  lire 

occurred  at  the  town  of  Cynlhiana.  Ky.,  lost 
Sunday  morning.  The  Abdallah  Park  stables, 
containing  some  of  tbo  finest  trotting  horses  iu 
Kentucky,  were  burned,  and  iu  one  of  the 
buildings  containing  17  horses.  11  of  them 
perished ;  some  of  them  were  valued  as  high 
as  $15,000,  and  the  loss  in  horses  alone  will 
approach  $75,000.  A  groom  named  James 
Honan  was  burned  to  death . 1  he  num¬ 

ber  of  hogs  packed  at,  the  principal  points  in 
the  country  since  March  1  now  amounts  to 
2  860,000  bead,  against.  2  585.000  bead  ta  the 

saute  part  of  1883 . The  live  stock  shipped 

from  Boston  to  England  last  week  footed  up 
937  cattle  and  367  sheep.  The  shipments  of 

beef  were  1 ,756  quarters . Stock  hogs  are 

now  being  shipped  from  Southern  Ohio  to 
the  corn  districts  iu  the  West,  to  be  fed  out  on 

the  coining  huge  corn  crop  of  that  region - A 

great  deal  of  the  uew  Western  wheat  is  badly 

affected  with  smut . At  a  recent  lair  in 

Croatia  a  pig  went  mad.  aud  bit  several  peo¬ 
ple  and  animals.  Tne  latter,  in  their  terror, 
bolted  down  some  narrow  streets,  and  in  the 
general  stampede  seven  persons  were  trampled 
to  death.  .Many  people,  including  29  children, 
were  hurt,  the  injuries  in  some  cases  being  of 

a  serious  character . The  number  of  eggs 

which  come  by  the  St.  Gothard  Tuuuel  from 
North  Italy  is  on  the  average  between  50  and 
60  tons  in  ever v  21  hours.  On  one  day  in  the 
present  year  130  tons,  representing  about  3,- 
000  000  eggs,  were  landed  at  Harwich  and 
sent  on  to  Loudon .  The  records  of  in¬ 

spection  show  that  since  1870,  up  to  the  eud  of 
1NS3,  nearly  4,000,000  cases  of  diseased  and  un¬ 
sound  food, chiefly  meat,  were  detected  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  101  persons  were  fined,  and  33  persons 
were  imprisoned  for  selling  diseased  meat.... 
Something  of  a  sensation  was  caused  at  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Thursday  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Commissioner  Fink  to  Joint  Agent 
Moore  of  the  cast-bound  freight  pool,  author¬ 
izing  a  reduction  in  the  rate  on  cattle  to  20 
cents  per  hundred,  the  form- r  rate  being  30 
cents,  and  on  dressed  beef  to  32  cents,  the 
former  rate  beiug  48,  The  cause  assigned  is 
that  some  lines  in  the  pool  have  been  cutting 
rates,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  teach  the 
offenders  a  lesson.  It  is  stated  that  complaints 
of  cutting  ou  grain  and  hay  products  are  also 
frequent. .  ..A  cablegram  yesterday  says:  "The 
sale  of  Lord  Wilton’s  herd  of  cattle,  which 
bus  just  taken  place  at,  Hereford,  bus  caused  a 
great  sensatiou  in  farming  circles.  The  herd 
w  as  the  best  in  England,  and  its  dispersion 
leaves  to  Lord  Reaj  tne  honor  of  owning  the 
choicest  lot  of  famous  black  bulls  of  Hereford¬ 
shire.  The  best  animal  of  Lord  Wilton’s  herd 
the  well-known  bull  named  Lora  W ilton,  was 


bought  bv  Mr.  Vaughan,  an  American  breeder 
for  $19.950.” . Sir  John  Macdonald.  Cana¬ 

dian  Prime  Minister,  is  resolutely  opposed  to 
Mr.  Fre wen’s  project  of  shipping  cattle  from 
Wyoming  to  Eugland  through  Canada.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  it  would  injure  Canadian  cat¬ 
tle  interests  by  severe  competition ;  it  would 
expo  -e  Canadian  cattle  to  greater  risks  of  con¬ 
tagion.  and  if  any  Wyoming  cattle  were 
found  diseased  in  England,  Canada  would  ccr- 
tainiy  be  scheduled.  Fewen  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  ship  1,000.006  head;  but  the 
Primier’s  opposition,  and  the  outbreak  of 
piuro  pneumonia  in  the  West,  are>  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  put  an  cud  to  the  project . 

....Texas  boasts  of  a  potato  shaped  exactly 

like  a  human  foot,  even  to  the  five  toes . 

Louisiana  produces  200.000,000  pounds  of  cane 
sugar  annually,  and  there  are  made  also  1.000,- 
000  pounds  sorghum  sugar, and  1,125,000  pounds 
of  beet  sugar  in  this  country— about  one- 
twelfth  of  its  consumption  ...  ...New  York 
City  alone  consumes  100,000  tons  of  dressed 
poultry  every  year.  The  valae  of  the  product 
at  10  cents  a  pound  would  be  $26,000,000,  A 
large  portion  of  the  city’s  egg  supply  is  im¬ 
ported . A  total  of  5.800  Eastern  calves 

were  sold  in  the  Chicago  market  week  before 
last,  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $18.  The 

demand  Is  strong  even  at  these  prices.. . . 

<  "olorado  will  this  year  import  5.000  bulls.  By 
a  law  of  the  .State,  a  bull  must  be  as  good  as  a 
quarter  thoroughbred  before  be  can  run  at 

large  on  the  public  domain . Corn  and 

buckwheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  N.^Y., 
were  badly  damaged  by  a  severe  frost  OU  Sun¬ 
day  night,’  Considerable  damage  is  atso  re¬ 
in  if  ted  from  many  parts  of  New  Hampshire, 

Vermont  and  Connecticut . Dispatches 

from  ull  districts  in  the  North-west  report  the 
lowest  dipping  of  the  season  on  Friday  night,  of 
last  week,  the  thermometer  registering  30* 
above.  The  growing  crops  were  not  injured 
in  the  least. . . 

See  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Farm  Mill 
advertisement  in  issue  of  August  30,  page  573. 
— Adv. 

>  - 

The  Beat  for  Butler. 

There  is  but  one  best  color  for  butter,  and 
that  that  is  Wells  Richardson  and  Co’s  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color,  no  candid  investigator 
doubts.  It  is  the  best,  butter  color  in  the 
world;  is  free  from  sediment  or  impurity,  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  instant  use,  and  it  imparts  to 
butter  that  rich  dandelion  yellow,  without  a 
tinge  of  red,  which  is  the  acme  of  desirability 
in  any  butter  color. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

S.  W.Tallmadge,  of  Milwaukee,  this  morn- 
lug,  rresents  the  following  figures  as  the  final 
estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  1884.  The  figures  are  based  on  official 
reports  made  within  a  few  days  by  State  agri¬ 
cultural  departments  and  statistical  agents  in 
the  different  States  and  Territories.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  the  total  production  of  winter 
wheat  to  be  380,009,000  bushels,  and  of  spring 
wheat  150,000,000.  This  makes  the  total  yield 
of  the  country  fully  25,000,000  bushels  more 
than  ever  before  produced,  130,00(1,000  more 
than  lost  year’s  crop,  and  80,000,000  more  than 
the  average  crop  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
departments  all  agree  In  reporting  the  quality 
superior;  aud  where  it  has  been  thrashed,  they 
say  the  yield  has  more  than  met  their  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  applies  especially  to  the  spring 
wheat  sections:  Iowa,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chicago  Times  prints  reports  of  the 
corn  crops  from  various  points  iu  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
which  show  a  condition  more  favorable  than 
was  expected  aud  the  best  for  years.  Only  in 
isolated  spots  has  there  been  damage  from 
drought.  The  dispatches  report  exceptionally 
good  harvests  of  other  cereals. 

Harvesting  is  ubouc  finished  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northwest,  and  the  wheat  crop  will  be 
over  5,000,000  bushels,  which  is  the  largest 
yield  ever  known  in  that  country. 

Fall  wheat  iu  Ontario,  Canada,  gives  au 
average  yield  of  21>£  bushels,  aud  Spring 
wheat  18>^  bushels  per  acre.  The  aggregate 
production  exceeds  that  of  last  year’s  harvest 
by  10,500,000  bushels. 

Heavy  warm  rains  fell  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  last  Sunday.  The  fears  of  frost  which 
prevailed  have  passed  away.  The  corn  crop 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  rainfall,  and 
gram  will  not  be  damaged  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Wheat  in  Southern  aud  Central  Min¬ 
nesota  is  in  shock. 

Wool  sales  are  increasing  every  week  iu 
Philadelphia,  mainly  for  staple  wools,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  which  is  not  very  heavy.  Worsted 
wools  are  scarce.  The  market  is  a  little  firmer 
nud  there  is  an  improvement  of  wools  from 
the  West,  that  have  been  held  back  on  account 
of  low  prices.  Manufacturers  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  permanency  of  prices  and  v»  ill 
provide  for  current  requirements  more  freely. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  August  30,  1884. 

Chicago.-As  compared  with  cash  prices  two 
weeks  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  unchanged; 
No.  2  Chicago  spring,  }£e  higher;  No.  2  Red, 
2c.  lower.  Corn,  le.  higher.  Oats,  j£c.  high¬ 
er.  Pork,  unchanged;  but  “August”  pork 
has  been  forced  up  $1.50  by  the  manipulators 
of  the  corner.  Hogs,  from  25c.  to  55  higher, 
according  to  grade.  Cattle,  unchanged. 
Sheep,  from  20c.  to  25c.  lower. 

Wheat. — Unsettled,  nervous  and  weak.  Sales 
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D  OWN^H 

^66§7l 

ft  IN  SIX  \ 

■  annual 

■  payments 

W  7PrCENTi 
r  INTEREST J 
WILL  BUY^ 


FARM 


IttWUfift  LOTS  OTNOTW 
NMijWPgJ.  LESS  THAN  1 
KjflBflM  IGO  Acres 

NOR  MORE 

I THAN  320 

PwipTHAN CAN  BE^ 
rHW  obtained  JM 
rROMTTT^^ 


ranged:  August,  7-i-Vf'380c:  September,  79@?09<c:  Oc¬ 
tober.  Sn’ti'ecH'JAec  November,  826$  <C83*sjc;  December, 
»F«,85c:  Mav.  ,Wffl!W$c;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring.  7«"i 
7914  c  No.  3  rlo.  filon-Gc;  No.  2  Red.  9.9sc:  No.  3  Red, 
T2Qc.  Corn— Only  fairly  active;  sale*  ranged:  cash, 
53ii«4S2^c:  August.  52*«45'M»C  September,  51V* 
53>dc:  oet/ibcr.  49(Q  -n&OUc:  November,  : 

all  the  rear,  t.'H May,  ilot  Lo.e,  Oats.— Ac¬ 
tive  and  firm-  sales  ranged:  Cash,  August,  254<i 

@35He;  Senieitiber,  254* .tf-VQe;  October,  JiiAyje :  all 
the  year,  WM-aWhc-  May.  WvaJfie,  Rte  -Active  at 
56c.  BiKi.iv —  Active;  He,  September.  POBK-Qnlst 
sales  ranged:  Cash,  8KVi.ai4.oO:  August,  *27.30-  Sep¬ 
tember,  $' if;  October.  $tK.«tH.i,b;  all  the  year,  *12.576# 
@12. *0.  l.AHi>-Ka»ler:  Cash,  *7.4764mii'<0:  August, 
*7.476$  "4  7.50  September,  *i. 45  a  7. 474$:  October  $7,55 
©7.6266.  Hogs.— Higher  than  yesterday  -  rough  pack¬ 
ing.  $5.80'<i6.20;  packing,  and  shipping  $6.33  ,<.6.70; 
light.  *5  !S««,55,  skips.  31, ins, to,  0»m.K  .Market 
firm:  export  grades.  *  ood  to  choice 

plng,  $0 ati.tkj'  common  to  medium.  $i.2!Hir$5  to:  grass 
Texans,  $9  S0®4.75:  Shkkp— Market  steady  Inferior 
to  fair,  $2  42.75:  medium  to  good.  $.'l'*3.5U:  choice  to 
extra,  8.3..VI  <i  1.30:  lambs,  per  head,  $1.1X11*3.50;  Texas 
sheep,  $3.256*3. 50. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  two 
weeks  ago,  Jib.  2  Red  Wheat  is  lower- 
No.  3  Red,  41^c.  lower.  Coru,  )ic.  higher. 
Oats,  y'a c.  lower.  Rye,  lc.  higher.  Flaxseed, 
3c.  lower.  Pork,  ?5c  higher. 

Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  814s<»82c.  cash:  September.  S2J^ 
@S2Vyc.-  October,  a4Uf$85fc$c:  November,  SSlyaSflVtc; 
all  the  year.  $2'<«s*yfc:  No.  3  Red,  7194 '«*  72c.  Con v— 
Slow:  side*  at  485*  n486(c.  cash-  September,  486«,c:  Oc¬ 
tober,  47WC.  O  tis  Firm,  tales  at  J^uitiiC.  cash-  2BC. 
September  2554  *2S7*o .  all  the  year.  Rvk— Steady 
at  Me.  Uarlw-No  marker.  Ft.AxsicaP— Quiet  at 
81  .29.  Hat -Steady  and  unchanged.  Kkan -Lower 
at  51@JUai*.  Cuh.n  M kai.— Quiet  at  fct.50.  Pome  Job¬ 
bing,  sis.;:,.  (lATTt.ic  Market  firm;  Export*,  $80*6,51): 
good  to  choice  -•hipping,  8'>.fiU(tf6.!a)i  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $1  tKf.'.  lO,  grain  natives.  *'@4;  grass  Texans, 

g>  4  rji-xl  *Jt  Qiii/oo  Ibooni  oi  i.v  Hi.iiilnt.i  ftl  1*1- 


FOR  FAliR  I»IjA.WTIWGr. 

The  largest  assortment  in  the  country 
of  the  best  ( 1 .,/  and  v,  ,,  1  •  r • , ’  r  ami 

|  1%  C*  W*  Ornamental  I  re,  ..  Shrubs,  I '  - 

Hedge  i'laiil--.  a. tape  Vines,  Small  bruits,  etc.  Abridged  Cata- 
logih  mailed  rm 

n  O  C  G  A  Buperb  f- 'tic, .lion.  C.irehdly  cumpilcil 
IA  Vy  o  C9a  Camlugue  describing  list  OU  and  A.  e 
varieties  mailed  hoc. 

_  _  _  —  _  New  Ilbr.lr.ited  Catalogue,  contain. 

CF  ||I  13  ing  lists  ot  the  choicest  bulb*,  at  luw- 

Rh  U  cst  prices,  now  rc.uly  and  mailed  ftce. 


Ure.teiT  ’  NSiJSfcS 

Agricultural  Invention  — 

•fthnAffo!  Mure*  BO  »er  oent.  oflaliar,  Double* 
the  >>lue  of  the  Manure.  Spread*  evenly  All 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  nr  In  drill  In  one- tecta 
Sime  roil Ul red  by  hand.  Ill  un  tented  t  latah'gui'M  free. 

ILKMJ’  A  BLltl*KK  MK’U  It).,  BrrMllA  N.  Y. 


Mrntion  thin  pup>T, 


3TEVEKB  FRENCH  RUHR. 

fFERD  MILLS, 
The  cheopoofc 
and  beat  mills 

pries- u  and 

Upwardly  «ub- 
Ject  to  itash  dhv- 
oount  Send  for 
GlreuJ  ara  to 
A.W  STKVKNS 

i  Auburn.  N.  T. 
Manttcu  tMJ 
DAieUf. 


The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made,  Will  make  20 
per  cent,  more  cider  than 
any  other,  (.icared  outside. 
Perfectly  Adjustable. 

I*i  ices  as  low  os  any  first- 
class  mill.  Mlrs.  ot  Ilorsc 
Powers,  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
Shelters, Peed  Cutters.Feed 
.Mills, etc.  Send  lor  circulars 
WHITMAN  AORIQtfLTmL  CO- 
bT.  LOUIS,  MO. 


J.M.TH0RBURN&C0 

15  JOHN  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 

Beg  to  annouuoe  that  their  descriptive  priced 

CATALOGUE  OF 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  80,  1884. 

Breadstuff's  axtj  Puo vfsioNs.— A s  compared  with 
cash  prices  In  last  report:  No.  2  Chicago  wbea  t  is  n*ti. 
higher:  Ungraded  Red  is  2c.  higher;  Stenmer  No.  2 
Red  hjC.  lower;  No.  2  Bed  Is  Me-  lower:  No.  3  Red  U 
Me.  lower.  Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed  Is  L'-ye.  higher. 

Beans.  -  Quotations  are:  Marrows,  fit  10(33.1  B;  me¬ 
diums,  •2->l  while  kidney,  Jr  for  choice  pea,  42. Ml  tor 
marrow-  and  (2,00@2  SS  for  small:  red  kidney,  $.va> 
for  new:  turue  soup.  83.25:  foreign,  *2. 1532.20  for  new, 
and  low  grades,  81.9032.  California  II ran,  Oat,  $2.50 
@2.69. 

Peas.— Oreen  are.  In  fair  demand  at  better  prices; 
quoted  at  $2. 

Butter  —Quotations:  State,  best,  pall*.  2;il<ju»2Tc; 
do.  tubs,  22^e,  W  estern,  22@V2l4c.  for  best:.  S0»2tc. 
for  prime.  stnt<-  dairy  half  llrkius.  tubs  ami  pails, 
best  extra,  30Wi«2lc.  for  best;  do.  prime,  life:  oo.  do. 
fair,  17e:  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  Ale:  prime  lfloido. 


MANUFACTOUF.D  BY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


for  Autumu  pluuting  is  reudy  for  mailing  to 
applleants. 


Here  You  Have  It! 


FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPECIALTY 


PEAR  HEADQUARTERS. 

I’KACII  A  other  FRII1T  TREKS. 

New  and. old  varieties  of  HER  If  I ES. 

Early  Cluster 

Blackberry,  ffllTffiSj!  “(SSSffi?: 

Currants, Ornnna,  A-e  CulaloKuo  Free 
,1  ulIN  H.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu.N.  J. 


Delhl-Mediterraneuu,  Cross  bred,  $3.00  per  bush. 
Martin's  Amber,  $3.00, 

White  Lovett,  82.25.  Bags,  30  cents. 

An  excellent  change  of  8eee  for  American  farmers 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  about  30  varieties. 

ItOHT.  Kltl.L,  .IK., 

Box  IIS.  lleuMiill,  Out.,  L'ttimda. 


grams  were  received:  l-roni  Boston  iwaritet  very 
dull;  creamery.  2ih«23c:  dnlry,  20@21c.  FrumChlca- 
go— Market  9U'ady,  flrmer,  creamery,  19(K21e;  dairy 
16c;  receipts.  11,0(10  tub*:  shipments,  7.000  tubs. 

Chkksk. -Quotations:  ‘JM'aWc.  for  faucy  fac tortos; 
y@9Uc.  for  fine-  fair  lots,  AgHUc  common, 
night  milk  'kirns.  tb«: 7 Lyv;  Ohio  Hat*.  «(#8‘4C.  for 
best  down  to  4@ic.  for  common;  Pennsylvania  skims 
at  2@2!*c.  for  good;  htfliyc.  for  common 

At  the  Mercian Ule  Exchange  dUputcliea  were  re¬ 
ceived:  From  Liverpool  Finest  alSOa  From  Chicago 
—Market  steady  chwldars  at»C;  receipts,  4,000  boxes; 
shipments,  7.000  boxes.  From  Boston— Market  very 
dull;  extra  at  10c;  Western,  9W@10e. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas, 
Upluuds  and  Quit. 

Ordinary . 

Strict  Ordinary . . .  »  I*W  ,9..  ,5"18  .a-16 

Qood  Ordinary.. .  9%  l".h<  JWtf 

Strict  Oood  ordinary .  10!i  10t«  loti 

Low  Middling..., .  10hi  I'M  10M 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  H-16  10  13  lb  lU  13-10 

Middling . - .  10M  jig  U.tft 

Good  Middling .  JIJs  J  >6  % 

Strict  Oood  Middling .  114b  H96 

Middling  Fair . D‘>4  H  12 

fair . 12* 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  »'4  I  Low  Middling .  9« 

Btrlct  Good  Oril..  8  IMI I  Middling .  ....10->§ 

FLOUU.  Feed  and  MEAP.-Fiour-Quotations:  Fine, 
82  lo@2  H5-  superfine,  $2.5l)@3,00,  latter  an  extreme; 
common  io  fulr  extra  State.  $.i.20.*A.5O:  good  to  fancy 
do  13. Ol  d, <1;  commou  to  good  extra  Western,  *3.2d@ 
3  85-  go* >*i  to  choice.  *3.104*6,1X1;  common  to  fair  exira 
o’hlo  I3,30«*3.90  good.  $4.dO@  '.2  <  •  good  M  Choice,  $.',.110 
@H;  commou.  extra  Mlnnm-ota.  (3.20*3  60:  clear,  8 13A) 

44  75-  rye  mix . .  $12.5*4.73;  straight  $LT>.e»5.S0; 

oatent  '  85.25 *8. 15:  oakerH’  oxira,  84.75 .«  25  St. 
Louis  common  to  fair  exira.  t3.3bit4.7U'  fair  to  good. 
84  73 <*3Ja.  good  to  very  ch/ilcc.  85  g.i<«  Oo-  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra.  »:,.0Oj*«.O0:  city  null  extra  for 
West  Indies,  *4.35(2.4.98;  South  American.  *8*5.10. 
South khn  i-  t.ot  u  -common  P>  good  extra  at.  $:i .io«# 
.140-  good  to  choke.  $1.15, *6.23.  Rvk  FLO0.I  Quiet 
and  steady.  Sulcs,  12G  bbW.  HupcrUnc,  $4«54  Vo.  the 
fatter  for  choice.  Fkf.p  Quoted  for  40  to  to  ibs.ut. 
ii4@l4.W  tO  arrive  and  at  mlU;  80  lbs.  ut  $18r*lf.50: 
too  lbs  at  »I3‘*2iI.  Sharps  at  $2tWSL.  Rye  feed  at 
8136619.  Cohn  Mbap  Steady;  Yellow  Western, 


AND  PEACH  TREE 


H  10  koo choice  Apple  trees. 2 &3  yrs.  old,5to7  ft. 
50,000  Peach  trees,  5  to  6  feet,  1  year  from  bud  |1 
Kino  tot  KaWu  Itlfh mom!  ft.  other  kinds  Cher 
rfes,  1  ,v v  rs,  Gmpe-i'trtc*  &  other  SttMtll  b'mttx  In  va 
rlcty.  KKi.lioO  2  year  old  Asparagus  Hoot*.  Large  stock 
of  Shall (\  a'  Oruami'nhtl  I'rrtrs.  ,SVn tl  for  I  'alalouiH \ 
S.  E.  Rogers  A.-.  Son,  [III.  Ilnllv.  Hurl.  Co.,  N..I. 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  or  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty  live  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  fall  to  send 
for  our  New  Illustrated  •  lOtoJoglie  or  Elder  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the 

IlIGGANTJM  MT0.  CORPORATION, 

HI  uuii  oo  in.  Cl,,  U.  H.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


nr  t  nil  TDCEQ  Wo  have  ready  for  FALL 
rCAun  I  nCfcOiT  It  A  II  E  our  usual  heavy 
stock  of  Peach  trees,  (Purchasers  of  large  lots  should 
correspond  with  us. I  A  Iso,  all  kinds  of  F*  oil ,  Shade 
null  Or  ii  a  in  p  pin  I  Trees,  notl  Sntull  Fruit 
Flouts,  tfV-  We  can  supply  a  limited  quantity 
ualurnl  Soulliero  Pencil  Seeil.  gathered  express¬ 
ly  for  us  by  our  special  agent.  Quality  guaranteed. 
DAVII1  Ii  A  i  It  II  vk.  SON,  HI  ii  n  n  I  it  pun,  N.  J. 


THE  HERRINGTON 


WANT  Ell.  — A  n  Overseer  Intelligent,  sober 
und  Industrious.  Must  understand  the  management 
Of  stock  and  crops  of  hay  anil  small  grain.  Refer¬ 
ence  required.  A-  K.  SNYOE.lt, 

1008  K.  Clary  street,  Klcliiuouil,  Va. 

0  nn/ni  I  IT  HIM  W.-havepnl.U-hodfor  frcodls. 

ft  HlVULU  I  m  ii  V“'UJJ{J|1'  work  '-'ll- 

■  ■  . .  a  Rr^luUun  in  Wheat 

Growings  It  lei  It;  how  111  uny  (arinei*  can  grow  live 
to  ten  bi|sli('!.<or  whofit  I  |\|  inorn  per  ucfe  without 
any  iucTt‘Uiu  In  lobf/r  uc  ■  fin  tillzer.  It  »hould  hoin 

itiy W H EAT  GROWING 

cun  reiHfxfi  the  above  re- 

suits  in  their  next  crop*.  It  Is  sure  io  he  of  great  proilt 
in  you,  and  we  want  every  wheat  grower  wlm  reads  this 
paper  to  send  f„r  It,  none  Olliers  need  apply.  1(16,000 
Rfinif  CQCC  copies  now  ready  to  distribute.  Send 
DUUh  lIlLL.  address  on  postal  card  to  J.  A.  Evmtrrr 
tkOo.,  Seedsman  and  Publishers,  Wutsontown,  l’a. 


Address 


PLANTERS’  HOIS  00.,  Troy,  N.  V 


Received  Highest  Award  at  thu  Nuw  York  State 
Fair  for  the  lust  rlireo  years. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 


MW  Fork,  Saturday,  August  30.  1884. 
Bekvks— Sales: Ohio  steers,  1,323  ft,  11 J40 ,56ft:  do, (part 
oxen)  1,413  ft,  ll'4c,  less  $1  per  head;  (oxen  and  stags), 
1,136  ft,  at  7?4'f  Fcuusy lvaala  do.  1, 071  ft,  at  HLjc.  less 
50c.  per  bead;  Indiana  steers,  1,262  ft,  at  $7;  do,  1,242 
lb,  $6.36:  do,  1,194  ft,  *6.10;  do,  1,135  lb,  $6.16;  do,  1,122 
lb,  *5.50;  native  sb:crs,  1,140  lh,llo,  56  1b,  less  $1  per 
head-  do,  1,149  lb,  at  lie.  do,  1,350  lb,  *7;  Texans,  089 
lb,  at  !1*4C,  55  lb;  do,  07.5  lb,  Oc.  and  $1  per  head:  Colo 
rado  steers,  l,02u  lb,  luo;  do,  1.050  lb.  10c;  do,  l,00H  lb, 
7<Mc  Ohio  do.  1,321  lb,  *6.55:  do,  I.2H  lb.  *9.30;  do,  1,203 
lb,  $6.16:  do,  1,223  lb,  o bp:.  55  lb;  Kentucky  do,  1,445  lb, 
12c,  561b!  do,  1,200  lb,  1194c;  do,  1,112  lb.  WJ(C;  do.  1,IW 
lb,  lit^c;  do,  1  337  lb,  0940;  Indiana  do.  1,135  lb  10c,  55 
lb  less  *1  per  lioad:  do.  1,096  lb.  ‘JQc;  do.  1,001  lb,  8!sjc: 
do.  060  lb.  Hhje,  84  lb;  do.  1,160  lb,  8*;  do,  l,38ll  lb,  $6.00; 
do,  1,375  lb,  $«.W)-  do,  1,270  lb,  *8.81;  do,  1.354  lb,  $6.80; 
do,  1,318  lb,  *6.80-  do.  1,294  lb.  $6.7?;  do,  1,165  lb,  85.88; 
do,  1,213  lb,  $5.80;  do,  L013  lb,  $5.10;  Pennsylvania 
Steers,  1,150  lb,  $5.50,  less  $15;  Colorado  steers.  1,081  lb, 
$4.90;  West  Virginia  ilo,  1,200  lb,  $6.41);  do,  1,178  lb. 
$0.30;  do,  1,115  lb,  86.25;  rlo,  1,04.1  lb,  *3.88;  mixed 
Western  do,  1,217  lb,  lU*c,  56  lb;  do,  1,1121b,  lie;  do. 
1,122  lb,  1094c;  do,  1,142  lb.  85.70;  do,  1,113  lb.  994c,  55  lb, 
Kentucky  do  1,410  lb,  87;  do,  1, 103  lb,  *6.75;  do.  1,286  lb, 
lHsc.58  lb;  State  do,  896  lb,  85;  do,  980  lb,  10c,  551b; 
do,  1,092  lb,  lo^je;  do,  1,3101b,  IRvc,  56  lb;  State  bulls, 
78 J  lb,  $2.65;  do,  701  lb,  $2.75:  do,  809  lb,  *2.85. 

C At, vies. -Sales:  Gravsers,  2ll  ft,  $(  65:  do  184  ft,  8{^c; 
do  1,H  ft,  $3.35;  do  172  ft,  $3.60.  Buttermilk  calves, 
233  ft,  tc. 

siikkc  and  Lambs —State  ewes.  110  ft,  4Ujo;  Michi¬ 
gan  sheep.  96  ft ,  $4.55:  do  06  ft.  Hie-  Canada  lambs, 
73  ft,  Ohio:  State  lambs,  69  ft,  fc;  do.  60  ft,  Vy<f  WcHt 
em  do,  60  ft.  5c;  Western  sheep,  85  ft.  84  20;  Ohio  do, 
79  ft.  4c:  State  sheep,  10U  ft,  4*4e;  State  lambs,  61  ft, 
$5.55:  C  ill  sbeep,  VJ  it,,  Site;  Western  do,  82  ft,  4e:  do. 
07  ft,  4vtc.  do.  103  ft.  49$c  Jersey  lamb*,  68  ft,  6c,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  do,  65  ft,  5 Me  Pennsylvania  sheep  and 
lambs  mixed  71  ft.  Ik>e;  Pennsylvania  sheep.  93  ft, 
3k.e  Vlry'iula  lambs,  63  tt,.09tic-  Kentucky  sheep  and 
lanibs  mixed,  75  ft. 'Han;  Kentucky  lambs,  69  ft,  494c 
Pennsylvania  lambs  (fcW  sheep),  67  ft,  5940:  do,  6-1  ft , 
5J4c;  Virginia  ilo,  75  ft.  ?94c, 

Hoos.— Receipts  were:  total  for  six  day* 22,733 head 
against  23,S7o  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Market  very  firm  at  6<*6-'Jic  for  common  to  prime. 


Warranted  abtoluMy  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilhas  been  removed.  It. him  three, 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  oconomi* 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  *V>r  Invalids  an 
wed  us  tor  persons  lu  health. 

Sold  bjr  Grocers  everywhere. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Actual  Settlors  . 

open  only  between  the  1  »t  I 

dayof  March  ind  the 3 1st 
day  of  Dec.,  1834. 

The  lands  in- 


GFrjiiorul  Advertising  Itiitow  of 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  reapentfUUu  informed  that  any  correspondenue 
■with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

O imsinary  Ad  vcrlPiements,  per  agate  line _ :«)  cent «, 

One  thou  land  llni-s.orinore,  within  one  year 

from  ditto  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  II  or  more  lines 

uguto  apace  ...  .  . 25  “ 

Preferred  posltlous.  . . 26  per  cent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 76  cents. 


f  have  first 
chance. 
Home  seekar* 
catch  on."  J 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  prleeof  the  Rural  New-Yobkkr  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  Six  mouths . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. .......  $3.(>t  (12s.  6d.) 

Franco .  ...  3.04  (11%  fr.) 

French  Colonies.... .  4.08  (29J4  fr.) 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free, 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


n  Oerrution  regud'bS  ^5 

«T.  B.  I’OWEH, 

izurl  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Mlrmi-apolis  A  Manitoba  R'j 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  to 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1815. 


Revolver*, 

^wRifles. 


MffiShotGun 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second"; lass  mull  matter. 


To  protcolUic  pubUa  from  (Jvtf»T«»K*iT»or  Imita* 
p^Jl^^nUNI  Of  our  BxttlllUK  Hlti 
,  Koap,  vrc  have  obtained  u  ft 
V  Copyright  foreurfcbow  If 
flk  Cant*  and  Rot  |.nU  U,///j| 
y  and  Imvc  *Uo  wvmrwd  j/J 
the  annexed  Tnult  Murk.  I 
_  Except  the  add ltinn  of  Our  II 
Trwde  Aiarfc,  Ac.,  tho  La-  V\| 
hols  and  wrappers  remain  the  urn  t  a*  heretofore.^ 


9AR 


R0L1K 


shs 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SEPT 


pen:  publication's’. 


pli^ccUantott^  gUmtiging. 


for  lije  1)omtg;. 


A  AMERICAN 

_  _  I  Extensively  illuatruted.  I 
|y|  1  LaDim  and  Gtmsutx  I 
I  Wjt  xted  to  handle  a  Bock  I 
'thal^-Uait^lf.  Over800' 
Pam?s  and  100  Sketches. 
Permanent  work  and  ex¬ 
tra  LnJuceinen  ts.  Apply 
early  for  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  BRADLEY  4  CO. 
66  N.  4th  St.  ^h’la..  Pa. 


A  VISIT  TO  CINCINNATI. 

ince  T  wrote  you  of  our  enter¬ 
tainment,  wo  have  been  very 
busy  atotir  house,  as  who  is  not, 
on  a  farm  during  fruit  canning 
and  harvesting  time,  but  1  have 
ha/I  a  little  trip  that  I  enjoyed 
very  much,  and  will  try  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  pleasant  friends  from 
Cincinnati,  spent  a  short  time  with  us,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  me  home  with  them.  It  was 
on  very  short  notice  that  I  packed  my  satchel 
and  boarded  the  morning  train  with  them  on 
a  certain  bright  Monday;  hut  I  en joyed  my¬ 
self  every  hit  as  much  as  if  1  had  spent  a  week 
in  getting  ready.  My  friends  did  much  for 
my  entertainment,  and  many  were  the  sights 
which  my  eyes  took  in  during  the  four  days  in 
the  Queen  City.  The  first  morning  we  went  to 
market,  and  1  saw  more  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc.,  than  I  should  have  thought  one  city  capa¬ 
ble  of  consuming.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove 
to  Eden  Park  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 
It  contains  20(5  acres,  and  the  city  has  spared 
no  money  or  pains  in  making  it  on  Edeu  In¬ 
deed.  It.  was  first  improved  in  1872,  and  has 
already  cost  £4.10,000.  The  work  is  a  grand 
one,  for  the  park  is  open,  free  of  charge,  at  all 
times,  ami  there  thousand*  of  the  poor  people 
may  gets  taste  of  the  country  wit  bout  t  he  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  trip  out  of  tho  city,  and  ail  classes 
may  equally  enjoy  tho  blessings  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  Here  ure  the  large  reservoirs 
of  the  water- works,  and  on  a  lovely  site  over¬ 
looking  the  city,  tho  grand  Cincinnati  Muse¬ 
um  is  being  built.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  set 
out  over  the  entire  park,  and  the  hill-,s|des  are 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  lilacs  and 
other  shrubs.  Everything  about  the  place  is 
natural  and  restful:  but  one  mistake  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  allowing  the  trees  to  be  set 
out  so  densely  as  to  almost,  entirely  obstruct 
the  view  across  the  Ohio  River.  At  the  ex¬ 
treme  east  of  the  park,  however,  are  a  few  un¬ 
improved  acres;  there  the  view  is  not  shut  olT, 
aud  is  a  magnificent  picture.  The  river  lies 
seemingly  far  beueath.  but  so  close  that  a 
stone  dropped  from  the  bank  where  we  stand, 
would  splash  in  the  water.  In  reality,  a 
whole  town  lies  between  us  mid  the  river,  uud 
it  is  the  extreme  Might  which  causes  the  decep¬ 
tion.  Fur,  far  away,  we  may  see  the  hills  of 
which  Cincinnati  may  well  be  proud,  and  the 
towns  along  the  river  in  Ohio  and  Keotuoky. 

I  wish  1  might  describe  the  Park  more  fully; 
but  1  have  much  more  to  tell  and  must  be 
brief. 

On  Tuesday  we  took  a  drive  to  Clifton  and 
Burnet  woods.  Clifton  lies  north  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  and  comprises  about  1,200  acres  of  mag¬ 
nificent  Jr.ud  There  are  iu  the  town  over  17 
miles  of  avenues  beautifully  kept  and  shaded 
by  the  noble,  old  trees  of  pioneer  days.  The 
residences  me  of  the  most  imposing  structure; 
among  the  most  noted  is  that  of  Henry  Pro- 
basco,  which  is  a  castle  of  itself.  On  every 
jiaud  are  line  houses,  ull  with  yurds  aud 
grounds  of  many  acres,  aud  some  so  sur¬ 
rounded  by  forest  trees  as  to  be  entirely  hid 
deu.  No  fences  are  allowed:  no  shop,  factory 
or  saloon  rnurs  t  he  beauty  or  quietude  of  the 
place,  and  all  the  advantages  of  country  and 
city  are  combined  on  the  grandest  scale.  At 
Runiet- woods  Park,  a  little  south  of  Clifton, 
we  rested  from  our  drive  and  ate  a  lunch 
which  hail  been  provided  for  tin*  occasion ; 
then  we  came  home  past  the  rear  of  the  W ork- 
house,  just  in  time  to  see  over  100  men  marched 
in  from  work,  though,  of  course,  that  was  not, 
the  entire  number. 

The  Highland  House  came  next  for  its  share 
of  attention.  It  is  situated  on  Mt.  Adams, 
and  the  view  from  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
about  the  city.  It  was  by  night  that  I  saw  it, 
for  we  had  gone  up  to  see  Paine’s  celebrated 
fireworks.  Looking  down  on  the  city  lights 
and  the  Rolling  Mills,  more  brilliaut  than  any, 
seemed  no  small  part  of  the  entertainment. 
The  display  of  fireworks  was  magnificent; 
but  at  the  close  I  was  sorry  to  hear  such  a 
clinking  of  wine-glasses  among  the  fashion¬ 
able  crowds,  and  shuddered  to  think  in  what 
attractive  forms  the  tempter  can  appear. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  I  had  a  fine  walk 
over  the  city,  visiting  the  large  surgical  aud 
dental  depot  of  mine  host,  and  enjoyed  a  rare 
treat  in  examining  various  objects  through 
a  powerful  microscope.  I  must  not 
omit  mention  of  the  Arcade,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  iu  the  world,  extending  400  feet 
from  Vine  to  Race  Streets,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth. 

After  all,  the  best  part  of  my  visit  was  the 
hospitality  which  was  shown  to  me  in  the 
beautiful  house  where  I  was  a  guest,,  and  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  “the  art  of  enter¬ 
taining  is  to  make  one  feel  at  home.”  The 
city  impresses  me  with  the  wonders  of  man’s 


L00MINGT0N 

iiYinAPKii  Ma  Incorporated  IM 

NURSERY  CO.  IS.fs.'tvSf 

of  Fruit  .4  Ornamental Trees.  Cataloguefor 
Fall  of  ISM  now  ready  aud  mailed  oa  appli¬ 
cation.  <IOO  Al’UKK.  13  (ireeiilioimea 


work.  Such  marvels  of  machinery,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  art  in  its  higher  forms!  What 
we  country  people  may  get  from  woods,  and 
birds,  and  flowers,  the  inspirations  which  we 
draw  from  nature, 

"Boole*  In  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  vtone*.  aud  good  In  everything,” 

city  people  must  find  in  music  and  the  arts. 
It  seems  we  are  all  made  with  that  instinct 
for  something  higher  and  better  than  merely 
supplying  our  bodily  needs,  and,  whether  in 
city  or  country,  we  may  find  something  to 
meet  the  demand. 

A  few  days  in  the  Queen  City  gave  me  great 
enjoyment,  but  no  less  love  for  the  country. 
J  ha  ve  forgotten  to  mention  the  ruins  of  the 
Court  House,  and  no  doubt  have  left  many 
things  unsaid,  but  with  regards  to  Uncle  and 
Cousins,  I  must  close. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BERTHA  KNOWLTON. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  received  the  seeds 
whicn  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  and  I  send  you 
many  thanks  for  them.  1  think  the  most  of 
the  “Harden  Treasures.”  for  1  am  very  fond 
of  flowers  of  all  kinds;  they  are  all  growing 
very  well,  aud  several  of  them  are  in  bloom. 
There  are  oue  or  two  of  which  1  do  not  ku  >w 
the  names.  One  has  leaves  and  buds  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  fuchsia,  although,  as  you  see, 
the  flower  is  quite  different.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name, 

1  enjoyed  reading  Ella  Turner’s  letter  in 
the  paper  of  July  fifth  very  much;  indeed,  I 
enjoy  all  the  “Letters  from  the  Cousins.”  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that  we  ha  1  an  aunt, 
Uncle  Mark.  Why  doesn't  she  ever  say  a 
word  to  us?  I  atu  sure  we  would  all  he  glad  to 
hear  from  her  once  in  a  while.  1  fouud  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  “Rurals”  of  1870  an/1  1871  that  mu 
used  to  take.  It  was  then  called  “Moore’s 
Rural  New  Yorker.”  “Uncle  True”  held  the 
place  that  Uncle  Mark  has  now.  I  read  the 
letters  over  in  both  papers  about  twice  a  week. 

Our  school  is  out  now,  and  I  get  so  lonesome 
I  don’t  kuow  what,  to  do  some  days.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  make  myself  and  my  two  sisters  each  a 
howl  for  this  winter.  My  youngest  sister, 
Fannie,  has  me  write  her  little  stories  which 
she  keeps.  She  says  when  I  write  about  25 
for  her,  she  will  get  some  clever  person  to 
print  them  in  a  little  book. 

Uncle  Mark,  would  you  like  to  have  your 
nieces  and  nephews  correspond  with  each 
other?  I  would  like  to  correspond  with  Miss 
Ella  M.  Turner,  of  Ontario  Can. 

Florence  a.  Emerson, 

Marshall  Co,,  Indiana. 

[The  plant  you  describe  is,  I  think,  elarkia;  the 
other  two  1  do  not  recognize.  Sister  Beth 
says  she  will  say  something  to  you  before  long; 
she  will  have  something  to  say  to  the  girls 
Bhe  thinks  I  neglect  their  special  kinds  of  work ; 
but  she  ought  uot  expect  me  to  write  about 
housework  and  cooking,  though  1  enjoy  good 
cooking  very  much,  when  it  comes  to  the 
table.  I  send  you  Ella’s  address:  write  inter¬ 
esting  letters  and  you  will  both  be  benefited. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


Made  from  Professor  JJorsford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc,,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  linking  Pow¬ 
der.  __ 

In  bottlrx.  Hold  at  n  rensoTmble  prlre. 

The  llorsford’s  A Imnnnc  nud  Cook  Hook 
sent  tree 

KumfordCbrmleal  Works,  Providence,  K.  I. 

II.  M.  A  NT1I ON  V  Ag't  WO  and  lltt  Itoade  Bt.,N.  Y. 


JUH  r  OUT! 


The  Star  Chorus  Book 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — In  response  to  your 
request  for  a  longer  letter  from  me,  I  will  try 
to  write  one. 

It  is  vocation  now.  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  spend  my  time.  I  milk  three  cows  every 
night  uud  morning  and  drive  the  cows  to  pas¬ 
ture.  feed  aud  care  for  between  50  aud  40 
Silver  penciled  Hamburg  chickens,  gather  the 
hen  and  turkey  eggs,  rake  buy  with  a  sulky 
rake,  pick  berries  and  keep  the  weeds  out  of 
my  garden.  1  read  with  interest  the  letter 
about  saving  seeds,  in  the  Rural  of  July 
10th.  I  have  set  out  turnips  and  beets  to  suve 
the  seeds.  1  have  bowh  the  peas  that  came 
from  the  Rural.  1  have  sweet  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  lettuce,  earrqts  and  melons.  1  sowed 
some  parsnips  but  the  seed  did  uot  germinate 
and  It  was  too  late  to  sow  them  again,  and  I 
sowed  some  flax  seed  to  see  how  it  looked  as  I 
never  saw  any  growing  I  have  harvested 
my  Fultzo-Clawson  wheat  and  shall  sow  it 
this  Fall,  also  the  Uross-lired  Delhi-Mediter¬ 
ranean  Wheat.  I  have  gathered  some  Sweet 
William  Heeds  aud  would  like  to  know  if  the 
same  roots  will  live  through  the  Winter  and 
blossom  again  next  year,  and  if  the  seed  that 
1  have  now  planted  will  blossom  next  year? 

Your  uepliew,  wilbur  e.  haxton. 

[Have  you  set  out  beets  and  turnips  this  Rum¬ 
mer  for  seed?  If  so  I'm  afraid  you  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed;  but  you  can  try  again.  Early  In 
tho  Spring  Is  the  time  to  put  them  out;  it  is 
too  hot  aud  dry  in  the  Summer,  for  they  do 
not  make  long  roots  to  draw  up  the  moisture 
from  the  ground.  The  Sweet  Wi  hum  plants 
will  live  through  the  W inter  and  bloom  again 
next  year.  I’lants  from  seed  sown  now  will 
bloom  next  year  if  t  hey  are  thrifty.  You  will 
find  young  plants  amoug  the  old  ones  proba¬ 
bly,  from  seed  that  has  scattered. 

uncle  mark.] 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ’  ONLY  SI 

BT  IYIAIL.  POSTPAID. 


FOR 

Conventions,  Clioirs  and  Musical  Societies. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  $1:  Per  Doz..  $9. 


Thk  Star  /’horits  Book  is  one  that  a  choir  or  so¬ 
ciety  in  want  of  good  sacred  and  Secular  Choruses 
will  eagerly  a/lopt,  as  the  selections  are  of  the  very 
bent.'  lo*  pages,  large  Octavo  Mze.  ;/6  Choruses,  about 
half  Ser-nlar.  half  Saev*,i1.  organ  or  Plano  accompa¬ 
niments.  Eor  Mixed  Voices. 

Among  the  Sacred  niece*  will  tie  found  Haydn’s 
"Glorious  l»  the  King,"  Mendelssohn's  "I  watted  for 
the  I .or rt.”  Hander-  "Hallelujah,"  and  Rossini’s 
“When  thou  comest." 

Among  the  Secular  Choruses  are:  Benedict’s 
"Home,"  .Stewart's ‘’Bell*  of  st.  Michael’s,"  Verdi’s 
"Storm  King,"  and  Hatton's  "Star*  of  the  Summer 
Night.” 


THREE  NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Clioral  Worship,  HI,  or  89 per  dozen.)  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  For  Choirs,  Singing  Classes  and  Con  ven- 
tiou*.  ? 

Hong  Worship.  (-Vi  cts..  or  *7.  SO  per  dozen!*  By 
L.  O.  Emerson  uud  W.  F.  Suer  win.  For  Sunday 
Schools. 

Tin-  Model  Killger.  (Co  cts.,  nr  *fi  per  dozen.)  By 
\V  O.  Perkins  and  I).  B.  Towner.  For  Singing 
Classes  and  Conventions. 

Any  book  mailed  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON&CO  S|  lie- fun. 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,....Sfi7  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  UltKAT  Mrdlrnl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  liability.  iTemature  Be¬ 
eline  In  man  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable,  Mo  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe 
Hence  for  28  years  Is  such  iih  probably  never  be.ore 
fe’l  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  SOU  pages,  hound 
In  la-niittful  French  muslin.  cmbo»*ed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  nner  work  In  every  sense— me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  professional  -than  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  tSLSO,  or  tie  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  ft.  •  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  t  cent-  Send 
now  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association,  loti . .  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  Of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  lor  relief.  It  will 
benelli  all.  London  Lonccf. 

There  Is  no  memher  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  l.lfc* will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guard tau,  Instructor  or  clergy  man.  —  A  ryonout. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medlcjl  Institute,. or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker.  No  4  Bulflneh  Street,  Boston,  Mu-s.,  who  may 
lie  consulted  op  all  diseases  requiring  .-kill  and  expo 
rtencc  Chronic  and  obstinate  -rj vs  a  f-  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  XlXi/\.Ag  all 
other  physician*  a  specialt  y  such  rrvt_r  X/ G  T' T  U 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  XX  X  OX/LX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A  OK  NTS  VVASiTEI)-Kor  the  Lives  of 

BLAINE  &  CLEVELAND  & 
10QAN,  HENDRICKS, 

Ini  Vnl.by  T.  wT Knot  In  1  Vsl  1>t  TIon  A.  Barniim. 
Authorlzra,  Imi'/irhnl  Oomptelo,  for  /4v!  anil  i.'hrtif*-/*.  Each 
rol.  il)Omr'A,ll.tiO.  t»«  tier  -  L  A-.-  it*,  diitllu  Free. 

IIAIilTOKIl  PI til.iMllM.  CO.  Hartford,  Conn. 

AGENTS  WATTED  fnr  the  «ew  book 

•*«M  H  ¥  \  MOI’s  WOMEN.”  Jvt  eomplctedbv ElivdxtA 
Stuart  PtutyA.  if, >.■*..!,  U'lrtamt,  and  la  otb« .-  Eminent 
W v  7/o  ffrmulett book O)  t-henye-  Agent* sell  lOto 

lli  Rii/r.  Hem:  for  Eirctihir*.  Aj  tm  7‘er,„.»,  Specimen  Plate, 

etc  . to  A.  I>  M  OUTH  1  NOTON  A  CO., Hartford.  Conn. 

NEW  ENt.'LAYb 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

VI  |  N  14  .  I  ■  ■ 1 

AUT.  nrawiug.  Painting.  M ..deling and  ponraltnre. 
ORATORY.  Literature  anil  J.nnifunKes. 

II  o  vi  J-;.  Elegant  iiccomtuoiiii turns  for  6<X>  laity *t audits 
PAIX  TKItW  begin*  Sept.  llth.  Beautifully  Ill  d 
bill  end  »f  tree.  Add -vs  K.  TOUKJKB.  Utrrctnr. 
FRANKLIN  Mfl’AltE,  BtiSTON,  MASS 

r  11  Floral  Uriti  Curd*  ir/.-wi,  name  on.  and  Fancy 
□  U  Box  of  Paints,  1*  colon..  Mint  post  paid  for  li 

.  ,  , . ,  ||  — * r - > 


CAPITOL  CARD 


artford.  Conn. 


■  a  mill  v  DID!  CC  1  2GU4>  Knirriiviiiu*. 

,  AIVIILT  ClDLto  i  New  type  and)  eat  ii  i  es 

Prices  greatly  reduced.  Big<li«eonnt*  tangents. 

H  L.  WARREN  A  CO  1117  CheUnutSi  Pht.»u«.ipni* 


famous  anTDEcIsTuE  BATHES  OF  THEWUKiw. 

Bv  C  .\PT.  KINO.  U.  S.  A.  IIISTOICY  KHOM  THE  BATTL^-FIKIiD.  Snows  now  Nation*  have  be**n  mftde  or 
destroyed  in  &  dur,  Hnw  Piafii  tine  turnv*!  oft  vitpli  V  (Jnti.i  B«*oll  for  n|*l  hi,.]  V  un*.  w  ■  4 

Time,  /lid*  the  Afrrrutty.  (JIm*  I'ltosurt  tn»i  i/r«.  fu»n  M  ups  And  Kme  1 1 1  k  •*  •  <*  t*in  tumbfiv'  '  Fin»i- 
(yy*  'Vfltr  •!  for  full  dpHi  rlpti  mi  m  ‘I  U*f!H#  J  II  «•  f  : »*  *  '  *  * 


WOULD  YOU  USE 

u  Soap  for  the  Toilet,  Bath  and  Nursery  that 
cun  ALWaYH  be  relied  upon  ns  Mild, 
Fragrant  mill  of  Teal e (I  Purlivf 
Thousands  of  our  best  families  DO  use  it, 
and  regard  It  as  iudlspemdble.  It  Is  pm  up 
In  square  ami  round  cukes,  also  in  pound 
bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  or  send  *Zc. 
stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  Si  CO., 

<4 1  a  «f  on  bury.  Conn. 


T  onr]  T  nn  n  a  Netting  investors  S  per  cent. 
XjctlXLL  J_JtJ cillts  prj1K.(|,ai  an,]  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guarauty  based  on  capital  of  $73,001'.  Kefer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars. 
Texas'  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana.  Texas. 


YOUR  CHOICE 


of  tiitte  bi'uvy  rolled  gold 
1  Hlryt  (w*rr:inwd  V  Tfwrs)and 

50  4  *  Floral  G-c Cards  newt  wlOi  *  xuie  f r  ten  two-cent 
skime**  h  l'Uckf,  50  eetiU,  and  Rhur  fVcc  U i  ♦•'tider  of  club. 

CAPITOI*  CARI>  OO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


, — ^ ;  y— »  and  not 
-.CiTS^TiL t ,7 va, /.t i-, i w f a k  out 

O  I  by  watchmaker-.  Ly  mail2.r>e.  Circulars 

B  U  L  LJ  free  J.  S.  Birch  A  Co..  £8  Dey  St.,  N.  1. 


STORRS&HARRISONCO 

P AINESVILLE,  O. 

Offer  the  REST  nud  (  IIKAI’EST  BULBS, 
ItOSF.S.AUNTEK.IiLOOJllNG  PLANTS 
Fit  I  IT  TKKEs,  GRAPE  VINES,  and  all 
Smnll  Fruit  s,  (live  them  your  uddn-s?on  a  pos¬ 
tal,  aud  they  will  send  you  their  ca.-iogue  FK  E  li. 


H  ■  mm  a  m  m  E*  E*  r>  IAI  U  t"  A  ■■■  f  The  Gulden  praline  Still  leiutx. 

IgLUf SEED  WHEAT! 

ML  ff  GOLDEN  PROLIFIC  7 he  Hybrid  Medlterruneun  .•*» 

H  IP  wuu  e, .1.1.11  oplulub..  I.ar  *i- red  sr*lli  \  iCld*  40loMlkU<  |.u  vr.',  li«rih  t„  aril.  •! .  MuliM.-  u,  »•:"  Mur.lu'* 
B  Amber,  one  o,  the  ha  Iu  white  varielle,  QQ-  ue  *  *to«»ijsg  rK-'iKiuua. 

Tuacnn  Inland,  very  line  re,i  whv*.  or  >*ci  rial  l.v  irom  .huri'a  itt  tie  Mcdilerraheau.  Ourowh  lit  el  vie  111.  )  ov,  r 

40 buaheia  toihi  M  C  U/  ClTCn  D  VC  Thousand  fold 

acre  ihl*  year.  IlC  W  OUUU  K  T  C  «..»■  fio.u  ala  lol  Ian*-. 

seven  f'-ei  ■■  r  *  WW  nTn  I  ill  I  Bead*  ll*  to  Glib!  loelic-  !-ng.  fillt-l  with  By  F:*pre‘e.  Peek.  Bu»- 

high,  stisk  nCAYT  oIKaWI  large  he»v,  gram-:  rielda  furtr  Ally  lOoldi-n  Pi.dlite,  I  1-  i'0 

bushels  Lu  the  acre.  Prl-e  VlFTV  t'ENTS  PEK  POl'NH  bv  rnaii.  jioil  lljhri]  Mod  its rraneaul./ i  i  0  i 

^eek,  iVoTper  buVhrf.  C  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ••  i:»  - 

Kiving  Mstorr,  tlpacrl  j.i  nm .  do...  will  be  MAILED  FUEE  to  *11  who  apply.  Lovell  p  \S  Hll^,  .  1.2o  4.(»0 
Kernit  hv  Post  Office  Monev  Order,  Iteeist'-mi  Utter  or  Postsl  Notn.  AddrrJfc.  lj**»dretb'R  White*  K00  5.CK) 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  PHILADELPHIA, 


SEED  WHEAT! 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Pot  k  It  n on . 
llucliesN, 
Mj 

\Yu*vhlnact<»n, 
Ve^cn  lien, 
Moort’VEiirly 
JclTmon. 
Earl  v  V  tutor, 
Hrltfliliiii. 


Also  other  small  fruits  and  all  older  varie- 
i  tiea.  Grapt'«J.  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
'  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Loir  rates  to  dealers. 


Prentiss 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMF.KM’A 

Prices  reduced.  Illuatrated  Catalogue  Free.  , 

T.  s.  II I  BK  V  KD.  Frryinnln.  N.  V. 


O  DCHDZUW 


at*.  NUKIVln 


mm 

UONBHti 

onmt-  in 


'pm 


CTS.^PRltE)2  ANTI-RZ^TLER^MaTT? 

WANT  A6ENTS  MOREY  8.C0.  LAGRANGE  ILL. 


PERSONALS, 


^torfe  ami  poultry, 


More  than  1-750  Hoi*  cows  In  this  herd  had  made 

steins  imported  and  bred  y - -r..  , - records  from  14,000  to  18.000 

by  this  firm  ti-Hi  now  on  urtff&F  jf-'  •  lbs  each,  the  average  be- 

hanrt  and  to  arrive  soon.  jg/v  sLfiW  "  iffiv,  ill  lug  15.BU8  lbs.  «i  .1-10  ozs. 

AH  of  choice  Quality  and  TjLSe,,.  VT*  *11  which  In -lulled  every  nm 

breeding.  Nearly  all  the  ,fjfpay  && 1  *  jj*af  ture  cow  In  the  herd  Unit 

deep  mtllilng  families  of  *'  B$SKjk  ,  •yKN  g  AW  we  hart  owned  long  enough 

America  represented.  -  a^wL  s.®’  ffl'  . .  to  muke  a  year's  record, 

Over  HO  yearly  records  /  J  ;  W  •  ‘4;.v  "  *8  excepting  one  kepi  for  fa 

made  by  cows  In  tills  herd,  ‘i-i*  TflJ.  ,Wfl  mllv  use. 

which  average  U,. >12  lbs.  :• _ .  _Kt«  K. 32^ *  tM/JB \  •  M  We  milked  through  the 

ozs.  per  year,  at  an  average  "  *  ■  M  VI  year  ending  In  June  last 

age  <>f  4t$  year*,  ,r  ,  f  »*  J  live  niutnro  cows,  the  e n 

In  issi  our  entire  herd  of  - ‘  '  v  >  Jf'vfty.  Ore  lot  averaging  ]  5,621 

mature  cows  averaged  .  -  -  *»  ,  lfl»r-7t  '  Mjt  lbs.  I  i-fl  ov.w. 

1-1.164  lbs.  it,  ozs.  ,  ,.//"!■'  ^  J  ■J36$i:Wb •  //  Seven  heifers  of  the 

In  KM, Hire  tire  herd  of  / 1  '  .!  --  '  *  V,  Netherlnnd  family,  live  of 

eight  S-year  olds  averaged  s  -  "  /  i  .  \  *  jar  them  3  years  old  and  two 

12,388-lbs.  9  ozs.  "  '  .  S  years  old,  averaged  1 1, MG 

On  April  1st,  1S84,  TEN  lbs.  1 1-5  os. 

Not  one  of  these  records  has  ever  been  equaled  with  an  equal  number  of  cows  in  any  herd. 

HUTTKU  11ECOHI1H. 

9  Cotvs  averaged  17  lbs.  5.H'  ozs.  per  week. - 8  Heifers,  8  years  old,  averaged  18  lbs.  4% 

ozs.  per  week. - 11  Heifers,  2  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  lbs.  H  ozs.  per  week. 

The  entire  original  imported  Motherland  Family  of  Six  Cows  (2  being  but  2  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  10  lbs.  12  11-12  ozs.  per  week. 

The  above  records  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
which  to  found  a  Herd.  STAR  l1  RIGHT. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  exatniue  pedigrees. 


is  THE 


Jfrom  die  Mow,  Stack,  or 

lJiiudle, 

To  (  in  CORN  STICKS 
oi  It  \  l.i:i>  MW, 

I  mliri-ilieil  (I  \TS  in 

bundles  into  Fine  Fetal. 
To  Cut  FNSII,  \MK  from 
Silo.  To  cm  I'KIT,  and 
Hieliing  in  lln«»  and  Mcn- 

nv»i  severing  grass  roots,  and 
lilts  oil  bush  roots  (ill  inch 
Ugh.  readily.  Fanners  having 
tl  thin  work  to  do,  should  not 
hold  a  Lightning  H>,\  Knife, 
mid  not,  utter  an  hoar's  trial, 
end  Only  A  horse m  euw.it  will 
OI'  to  lliiyo  u  Lightning  Huy 
r til  frc*h  hnii  from  (hr  siile  of 
iladt.  imrtenrt  of  pitchitigfrom 
•re  it  Is  do  lug  Ii|'  suit  bming 
lilies.  I T  I*  \  \  S  lo  use  II 
f  Liguuiuig  ilaj  Knife  toent  it  loud  ol  Clingy 
/  Clover  II ay  into  ac  tions,  so  ok  to  pitc-li  oil' 
C»Hily  I  Ills  is  Till:  K  Si  I  in  which  Vut* 
I  rozeri  liny  reodily.  Muntifnel'd  only  by 

RAM  UniT  P  Pn  fart  Wilton, 


has  died  m  a  mad  house.  It  is  understood 
that  he  left  little  or  no  property. 

Bishop  Spaulding  .‘■ays  that  not  only  are 
American  politics  immoral,  but  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  general  moral  decadence  stares  us  in 
the  face. 

"Commodore''  Starin,  the  steamship  own¬ 
er  of  New  York,  is  said  to  lie  worth  $7,000.- 
000.  Not  many  years  ago  he  was  a  country 
doctor,  earning  $1.<KM)  a  vear. 

The  $1 14,000  assets  of  Orange  Judd,  of  this 
city,  for  many  years  publisher  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist  and  agricultural  works,  were 
sold  for  $548,  the  other  day. 

V  iftNNA  is  bestowing  on  Mozart,  who  want¬ 
ed  bread  when  living,  a  monument  that  eosls 
$50,000,  or  more  than  he  received  for  his 
whole,  life  work. 

General  Butler's  return  to  the  tax-gatb- 
erersat  Low  oil  represents  his  real  estate  as 
valued  at  $00,000,  his  horses  and  yacht  at 
$80, 000,  and  his  yearly  income  from  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  IKK), 000, 

1  he  estate  of  the  late  Nicholas  Anchorena 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  perhaps  the  richest  person 
in  the  world,  consisted  of  1700  square  miles  of 
land,  400.000  sheep,  and  150, (KW  cows,  besides 
houses  in  the  city. 

Gen.  Lkroy  Pope  Walker,  the  first  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  in  Jefferson  Davis’s  Cabinet  and 
the  officer  who  gave  the  oraer  to  fire  on  Fort 
Sumter,  died  ut  his  home  iu  Huntsville,  Ala. 
last  week. 

JUDGE  David  W.  Small,  who  combines  the 
cultivation  of  hops  with  the  expounding  of 
law  in  V'  isennsin,  reports  that  the  former  crop 
will  not  be  more  than  half  as  large  as  that  of 
last  year. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  it  is  said,  married  when  bo  was 
only  receiving  $5  per  week  for  literary  work. 
His  salary  at  present  is  said  to  be  $25,000  a 
year,  uud  he  also  draws  a  large  income  from 
the  paper  as  one  of  the  largest  stockholders. 

Mu.  John  Dillon,  for  many  years  a  Home 
Rule  Member  of  Parliment,  and  oue  of  those 
imprisoned  with  Mr.  Parnell,  find*  hxs  health 
so  much  improved  by  his  year’s  residence  in 
Colorado  that  he  intends  shortly  to  return  to 
Ireland  and  re-enter  polities. 

The  largest  cotton  plantation  iu  Alabama  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Suiter,  at  Union 
Springs,  900  acres,  containing  25  miles  of 
ditches,  employing  or  supporting  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  900  persons,  and  producing  90U  bales 
of  cotton,  besides  95,000  bushels  of  corn. 

1  HE  wife  of  Mr.  Edison  was,  before  mar¬ 
riage,  employed  by  him  in  working  out  one  of 
his  inventions.  Une  day  he  happened  to  be 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  HA  ItM,  SYRACUSE,  N 


for  9ul*  In/  flur’lii  arc  Ml  *  -  houtr  if- 1  hr  truile  ,/m , -rutty 


The  Union  Grain  Drill 

^ J „  „  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


ISAIAH  DILLON  ( 
a.su  Suss.  S 


v  LEVI  DILLON 
1  AND  SONS, 


IWORTKUS  AS  D  I1RKEDERS  OF 


iFurmerly  of  firm  of  E  Dillon  &  Co.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrlvrd  in  flue  condition  JntmLV  iwm.  Have  now  a 
large  collection  o)  choice  animals. 
STAItUES  A>l>  II KA  1)0 1 <  A  ItTKK.S  LO¬ 
CATED  AT  x  OK  MAE, 

Opposite  Hie  XlllMotH  (’antral  sod  Chicago  unit  Alton 
Depots.  Street  cars  run  fiom  the  Lake  Erin  *  West 
ern,  and  I  urtlunanolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Depots,  In  Bloomington,  direct  to  our  stables  Iu 
Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  BROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL 


New  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

. T2\n  ?,nly  i,rUl.  ‘n  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  bis  work, and  at  the  same  time 

FFFn0lFKRT?tTvWRe'  Tha  W." F®K,{  «  ,"U,:'  T,  V  ON  Tm:  AXLE.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE 

FEED  I  KRI IL1/EK  Die  only  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  addroNB  the  Manufacturer*,  K  ™*WJrMU  “nu 


HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


{ Oin-t  Client, -r  U  lilten,  I*,,. 

-  ■•^^■^V^^lund-Clibiiin,  ,v  . .  I(erknl,lr<  n 

1  rue  iiedigree  givwi  iviih  every  Mifiual  »oi,l.  Strong,  lu  iilchy 
{UMl1*  "Mb'  I’urlly  guaranteed.  Held  *tnmp  tor  nuw  Cnta* 
logins  t).  II.  w  urrlaglon.  Ho*  Ml.  tVrrl  Cheater*  l’u 


WARRANTED 

von  a 

Life-Time 

UNDER 

Fuirllsiigc. 


MI'IKIOIt 

TO  ALL 

OTHERS. 


JKIIMKY  UFI»,  fOUJin.l  Hina, 

l  \y  hilv,  I’.,  rkslilrc  A  York, 

•liirv  Hi.m iiiHmn,  4/ot%ffti|<| 

••ml  Oifui'd  Diitvn  l<nn»L% 

Srutrli  <  «»|  lr  y  fMl|*p||cri|  IIdrv  unrl 

Mil tj  N«*ntl  fur  1  nUli>|ru« 

W.ATI.KK  ULIU'KB  Kll.FhliLn 


STEEL,  IRON  and  WOOD  BEAM 
PLOWS,  SIDE  HILL  PLOWS, 
SHOVEL  PLOWS.  ROAD  SCRAPERS, 
STEEL  and  WOOD  FRAME 
CULTIVATORS, 

.Steel  Beams,  Steel  Jointer  and  Wheel  Standards 
Will  not  break  or  bend.  Send  for  IlluMrated  Catalogue 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.  SYRACUSE, N  Y. 


tribes  fur  Sale,  by  H.  II.  A  1,1. UN 
.11  or n-  Co.,  5rw.lrr»ry. 


I/E.— 11 A  lit  V  FARM  mid  STOCK 
G.  tt.  SUM  HEY, 

1888  Main  Sued,  Ikullalu,  N.  Y. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATII  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Cukk  for  Soar  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  sou.m.K  l*  COLD  watkr,  and  harmless  lo 
man  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  ami  silky 
and  promote#  »  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates, 

Hbwauk  of  Worthlkss  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author 
I  zed  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

noKIUS.  LITTLE  Ac  SOY, 

Manufacturer*, 

Doncaster.  England i  uud  178  North  10th 
PH.,  Ilrool.1)  n.  E.  I)  .  N.  V  P.O.Box^. 


mm  ^arran^?(^  **  yearn,  natlsfaction  guaranboed  or  money  refunded  Th© 
W  1  Elllcle.it,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 

■1 'I  I  Huh  no  rivul,  tbo  only  machlno  that  will  u<uh  perfecilv  clean  without  rut. 

I6'""-  Cttn  ,x’  hi  any  RUM  d  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  t. .  another 

IK/  nifmout  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 

M:  ..  ,ladZ  or  chila  «“»  'I1’  hie.  work.  Made,  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

Km  u”  ,T  y  M  !rhfr  In  wnrl,t  hint  lias  tl,o  Rubber  Bunds  on  the. 
Mr  .  JwUern,  which  prevent  the  Iwreaklmr  of  battotw  and  Injury  hi  eiothes. 

^  AGENTS  WANTFn  »x<,:lvct<n/,ory  Keuui ,,n.e, *s.oo. 

.  .U"1"  I  V  Hi  Mil  I  L.U  Agents’  aamplo,  88.50.  L.  Also  the  eele. 

Mlltor'Tf^tl  ,KKY”TOl'/,i  WIDNGF.RH  at  ManoXactm-ers’  lowest  "price, 
idltor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO„  Eric.  i’u. 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPER  IV 


FOH  /V  Lt  H 

TO  CI/OKK  AN  ESTATE. 

The  well  known  ami  valuable  Farm  properlybe- 
louglng  to  the  fc* lure  or  the  late  51.  P.  VVor'thv,  situ¬ 
ated  at  ALLEN  r.  HILL,  Mularlo  Lo  N.  Y  ,  Is  offered 
tor  Sale.  Naid  Farm  contuln.*  ntjout  Ml  Aere«  of  tl cst 
class  Lund.  Mo*l  ol  the  Farm  lies  to  the  East  and 
boutb,  and  as  good  wheat  or  grm../  producing  land  as 
ran  be  found  In  the.  .State.  Large  Dwelling  House. 
Fix  large  Harns,  all  iu  goo/ 1  condition  ton*/  new  Slzio. 


LIQUID  GLUE 


A  cross  hotwcpn  t.hi!  Diehl  and  Hod  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  having  the  stilt  straw  and  compact 
In-ads  of  the  former,  with  t  in:  In-nrd  and  bluo 
straw  mid  the  Binn-rior  dom  ing  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Endorsed  by  leading  millets.  Remark¬ 
ably  hardy.  Stands  at  least  one-third  thicker 
nn  the  ground  than  any  other  wheat.  For 
sample  and  price  address  the  originator, 

W.P.  ANDRUS,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Alsu  originator  mid  introducer  of  the 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

■  ¥■  ANDSTEREOPnCOU 


■  w  I  AND  ST-ERDOFTTCONS 

K2-l/fi-!£’SVNDAYS0H001-  *  HOME  exhibitions 
VIE^WS  all  Subjects  j  120  Catalogue,  FREE 


Dakota  Red  Potato 


PATFNTQ?  Thomas  p.  stmpHim,  Wash- 
;  **  1  '  O  •  ington.D.  c.  No  pay  asked 

for  patent  uutilobtaln,-d.  Write  rorlnventor’s  guide. 

WANTED  Mr-'  «n.‘)  Agenrn.  JAMES  E. 

IT  Bn  I  LU  VVHIINKY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


§Nsii 


Great  American 


Company 
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INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


the  scientific 

FORCE, 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  0* 
DRUOS, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  THE  ELECT  It  I C  K  E- 
V  I  K  W,  ail  Illustrated  Journali,  which  U  publish 
ed  for  Free  Distribution.  .  . 

It  tr.  atsof  Hkai.i ii.  HvoiEifE.  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  u  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
in  vh  Ibis  and  most  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust 
lim  and  painful  diseases.  Ever?  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receive* at t-nnon  in 
Its  paxes;  and  the  many  question*  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  18  volunteered  to  all  >vuo 
are  In  m-ed  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  M  BN  and  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  It*  eon  lentil.  , 

The  Electric  He  view  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,  ’  and  p<>l« I «  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  roud  to  Ueaicn, 

vigor  and  bodily  energy. _ _ _ _ .  _  „  „ 

Address,  for  free  copy,  TIJK  EI.Ef  TR1C  RE 


‘‘‘tr  OI  L.  COMBINATION 

J^JUNYIL  and  VISE. 

.  Especially  for  Farmers  In  do- 
k  Tfl _ __  j  lug  odd  Jobs  about  the  farm , 

TIME  AMD  MONEY  SAVED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
it  ^  “  describing  these  and  our  Scl- 

entifle  Grinding  MUL 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 

sprinofiiild,  o. 


<M.I>  ROOFS.  .  _  , 

Protect  your  Building*  by  using  Glim  s  Slate  Roi.r- 
lng  Paint.’ which  neither  cracks  In  winter  nor  run*  In 

-  Old  shingle  roofs  can  be  painted,  looking 

.1  n.r  /  ist ino  ion  per  Jhan  time  wtilncjes 
without  the  paint, for  one-fourth  the  cost  of  re-Blun 
On  tUcn  unt  thint/lf*  It  nils  up  the  holes  ntid 

■  1  - >w  tuUntontuil  roef  that  lasts  for 

, rpe.it  shingles  It  firings  to  tliclr 
there  Thl-  slate  paint  re- 
ililnnlng. Is  applied  with  a  brush. 

auu  ... . . „1.  He  sure  you  obtain  our  tfeau- 

ine  arllele,  which  la  chocolate  color  and  Is  to  all  In* 
tents  and  purpose*  slafr.  On 

TIN  or  iron  roofs.  ,  , 

the  red  color  Isortcn  preferred. and  Is  acknowledged 
the  best  palpi  In  the  market  for  durability  on  metal 
surfaces.  Il  has  a  heavy  body  but  Is  easily  a  polled 
expands  by  beat,  contract'  bv  cold,  la  a  slow  drier, 
and  never  crocks  nor  eenlcs.  One  coat  Is  equal  to  I 
of  any  other  paint.  Buildings  covered  wltu  tar-felt- 


summer 
much  better,  " 

vrl.'—  “ 

gling. 
pores 

years.  - -  -  . 

places  and  keeps  them 
quires  no  heating  or  l!;l! 
and  very  ornamental. 


Can  la-  laid  over  old  shingles  felt,  plastic  and  mastic 
roofs  with  pniifitw  satlsfacilon.  will  not  dravv  In  hot 
weather;  stu  ds  water  readily, and  Is  a  strictly  relia¬ 
ble  article. 

NO  TAR  OR  OR  AVEIj  USED. 

We  mall  such  aim  pie  directions  for  applying  that 
any  one  ca  n  roof  his  men  house. 

Hills,  fouudrles,  and  factories  a specialty.  Materi¬ 
als  complete  for  a  r.c»c  steep  or  flat  Roof  of  G lines 
Itubber  Roofing  co'tS  but  About  half  the  prlce  of  re- 
shlnullng.  t  or  private  Uouaes,  burns,  and  buildings 
of  ull  description*  It  i*  fur  superior  to  any  other 
roofing  In  the  world  for  convenience  In  laying,  ana 
combines  tb«  ornamental  appearance,  durability  and 
/Irrproof  qiuUitie*  of  tin  ut  ornr-Mitcf  the  cost. 

MARIH.KIZKII  SLATE  MANTEL*. 

Cheap  a*  wood ;  beautiful  color?:  newest  sty  lea. 
Send  stamp  for  Hook  oj  Desiuns.  We  ean  save  you 


LOVELL 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc 

BOOMER  A c  BOSCUKRT 


tjyruciist. 


?  SKATE 

Latest  &  Best. : 


|  "MM  aud  Coffee^  and  secure  a  b*auu 
ful  Gold  Baud  or  Boao  it* 
Ten  Set,  or  Haodaoice 

5old  Btr-d  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set  or  Ool-l  " 

Seccntea  Toilet  86t.  For  fall  r  i  rfic  i,l*ri  odd re»i 
^T£3  ©EeIt  AM  ra4H®Afif ,  Jfjt 

j»  0.  BoxS»  ii  mi  JJ  *  «»1  sn,  Ks*  xwa. 

I  C1RU  TELEGRAPHY,  or  SHORT-n AND 

LtAKN  and  T  Y  PE  WRITING  here.  SituatloiG 
furnished.  Address  Valektise  Bbos.,  JanesvlUe,  wu. 


8EEO  WHEAT.  v  4  ,  tl 

The  I.niulreth  While  AV heat,  which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  1888,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Hybrid  Wheat, also cabed  Cross-bred 
Diehl  Mediterranean.  These  are  the  two  best  W  neats 
known.  For  prices,  samples  and  circulars,  address 
W.  L.  EASTMAN-  Grower  of  Seed  Grains. 

•  OVID,  SENECA  CO.,  N.  Y. 


As  hardy  as  Mediterranean,  as  prolific  as  Diehl. 
Crop  threshed,  averages  over -16  bushels  per  acre. 
For  Sample  Heads  and  prices,  address,  with  stamp, 

H.  M.  JAQIJES,  WrighUa  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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RAYON  d’  OR.  Fig.  356.  From  a  Photograph 
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RAYON  D'OR. 

The  Jersey  bull  Rayon  d’Or  (Fig.  356),  with 
his  pedigree,  his  life  of  vicissitudes,  the  jea¬ 
lousies  he  engendered,  the  w-ssionB  of  commit¬ 
tee*  and  the  discuBBlons  had  over  him,  the 
rules  of  the  cattle  club  under  which  he  was 
“entered,”  aud  the  party  feeling  which  ran 
so  high  in  the  club,  have  all  passed  into  his¬ 
tory.  He  died  not  long  ago  at  Troy,  Ohio,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Dye  &  Childs.  The  story 
of  this  bull  is  one  of  special  interest.  He  was 
the  last  culf  dropped  by  his  famous  dam.  Co- 
inassle,  before  her  purchase  by  Mr.  Burnham, 
of  Saugatuek,  Conn.,  and  her  importation  to 
the  United  Suites  in  January,  1S81.  He  wras 
dropped  on  March  8,  l  WO,  the  property  of  Mr. 
C.  F.  Dorey,  of  Trinity  Parish,  Jersey,  who 
sold  him,  when  a  few  months  old,  for  five 
guineas,  to  Mr.  Emil  Blaize,  of  Gordie,  near 
St.  Bneux.  in  France.  Mr.  William  Simpson, 
of  this  oily,  was  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  at  the 
time  of  Comassie’s  shipment,  to  Mr.  Burnham, 
by  whom  she  hud  been  purchased  by  telegraph. 
Mr.  S.  saw  and  admired  the  cow,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  her  last  calf,  the  bull  Rayon  d'Or,  bail 
teen  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Maize,  went 
to  Gordie,  and,  though  he  made  a  handsome 
offer,  failed  to  purchase  him.  Comassie's 
fame  was  so  great  at  the  time,  that  all  her 
immediate  progeny  on  the  island  were  held  or 
bought  at  high  prices,  and  Mr.  Maize  was  re¬ 
peatedly  visited  and  urged  to  sell  his  prize; 
but  he  would  not  until  he  had  a  fair  amount 
of  his  blood  in  his  own  herd.  This  occurred 
in  the  Spring  of  1882,  w  hen  Mr.  Simpson  be¬ 
came  his  owner  through  the  active  agency 
of  Ca;  t.  Philip  Le  Brocq,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  was  shipped  from  France  to  South¬ 
ampton,  where,  on  account  of  the  stringency 
of  English  cattle  laws,  ho  was  not  allowed  to 
land,  but  was  kept  afloat  until  the  agent  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  would  see 
urul  identify  him,  and  certify  him  to  be  the 
identical  animal  sold  as  a  calf  by  Mr.  Dorey 
in  1K80, 

He  made  a  prosperous  voyage,  arrived  in 
New  York,  and  underwent  the  usual  90  days’ 
quarantine.  Placidly  ruminating  in  those 
rich  Westchester  County  pastures — just  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  New  York — he  was  the  subject 
of  most  acrimonious  discussions  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Jersey  Cuttle  Club.  The 
rules  of  the  Club  were  rigidly  complied  with, 
aud  j  et  there  was  the  most  strenuous  effort  to 
prevent  his  being  registered  in  the  Herd  Book. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  not  in  the 
"Coomossio  ring,”  aud  it  was  for  mouths  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  honorable  counsels 
or  prejudices  would  prevail.  However,  the 
executive  committee  honorably  passed  upon 
the  papers,  aud  admitted  him  to  record,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  racket  aud  the  hight  to 
which  party  feeling  ran. 

The  record  on  the  books  of  the  club  is  as 
follows:  In  Vo],  XI.  of  the  Herd  Register  of 
the  Am.  J ersey  Cattlu  Club  *  7516,  Rayon  d’Or, 
sire  Farmer’s  Glory  5190  (F.  S.  144:2  j.  K.  lb), 
dam  Coomassie  11874  (F.  H.  1442  J.  11.  B  ), 
spot  on  each  flank,  on  each  foot,  and  on  tail 
above  mixed  switch :  white  tongue.  Breeder, 
C.  F.  Dorey,  Trinity,  1,  of  J.,  owner,  Emil 
Blaize,  Gordie.  France.”  In  the  same  volume 
he  is  recorded  as  transferred  from  K.  Blaize 
to  Fraucis  Le  Brocq.  of  St.  Peters,  Jersey, 
April  II,  18X8,  from  him  to  Philip  LeBrooq, 
April  15,  is; s2,  from  him  to  William  Simpson, 
May  1,  1888, 

He  remained  in  Mr.  Simpson’s  herd  until 
June  7,  1883,  when  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Boyd,  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  annual  public  auc¬ 
tion  at  the  Simpson  Homestead.  In  June  of 
the  same  year,  as  recorded  in  Vol.  XIW,  ho 
was  transferred  by  Mr,  Boyd  to  Mr.  Charles 
R.  C.  Dye,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  by  him  to 
Dye  &  Childs,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  both  transfers 
bearing  the  same  date. 

Rayon  d’Or  cost  Mr.  Simpson  about  $1,000. 
lie  retained  him  in  his  herd  and  used  him 
largely  for  more  than  one  year,  when  he 
brought  $2,500  at  auction.  Mr  Boyd  sold 
him  for  $2,800.  His  sire,  Farmer’s  Glory, 
when  bought  by  Mr.  Dudley,  of  Camden,  for 
importat  ion  to  this  country,  w  as  regarded  as 
the  best  bull  that  ever  left  the  Island.  He 
was  sold  at.  auction  in  this  city  in  1881  for 
and  stood  a  long  time  at  the  head  of 
Mr.  T.  A.  Havemoyer’S  famous  “Mouutain- 
side”  herd.  His  get  are  famous  for  their 
beauty  aud  as  prize  winners,  and  Farmer's 
Glory  himself  is  (for  he  is  still  alive  aud  well) 
one  of  the  handsomest  bulls  in  the  country, 
and  before  his  importation  won  on  the  Island 
every  possible  prize. 

Rayon  d’Or’s  dam,  Coomassie,  was  not  only 
a  cow  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but,  though 
tested  when  past,  her  prime,  she  gave  17  to  19 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  and  among  her 
grand  aud  great-grand  daughters  (for  she  has 
been  blessed  with  sons,  and  has  only  one  living 
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daughter),  there  are  several  credited  with 
over  20  pounds  a  week,  and  one  with  over  27 
pounds.  Ho  rare  a  combination  of  blood 
must  tell  both  in  the  bull  himself,  and  in  his 
get,  which  are  and  will  be  numerous  in  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  of  Mr.  Dye.  his 
last  owner.  Coomasic,  whose  fame  hardly 
waned,  died  in  May  last  at  Mr.  Burnham’s 
place  in  Connecticut.  What  occasioned  her 
sudden  death  the  public  has  not  been  in¬ 
formed,  but  certainly  the  old  cow  never  looked 
better  than  she  did  among  a  score  or  two  of 
her  descendants  this  Spring.  She  was  famous  * 
for  the  strong  resemblance  which  her  progeny 
bore  to  her,  and  for  their  uniformly  high 
character  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tions. 

Rayon  d’Or  was  a  handsome,  well  formed 
animal,  very  deep  in  body  and  flank,  with 
excellent  hindquarters,  a  soft,  mellow,  yellow 
hide,  flue  bones  aud  alight  head  with  strongly 
dished  face,  and  resembled  lioth  his  famous 
parents  not  a  little. 


^rboricnllural. 


“THAT  WOOD  LOT.” 


Our  people  are  the  most  expert  forest  de¬ 
stroyers  in  all  the  world.  Forgenerations  we 
have  been  taught  to  consider  the  forest  as  an 
enemy  to  be  cut  down  and  destroyed,  but 
soon  this  inherited  habit,  and  ill-directed  euer- 
gy  must  find  new  channels  for  exploiting,  for 
in  self  defence  we  must  begin  to  restore  that 
which  we  have  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  We 
must  teach  ourselves  to  realize  the  evils  of 
such  past  action.  Land  in  natural  forest,  in 
all  the  older  portions  of  the  country, is  already 
worth  twice  the  price  of  cleared  land.  The 
student  of  this  topic  lookson  with  amazement 
at  the  present  apathy  of  the  public  mind, 
and  the  little  attention  ]  aid  to  a  subject  that 
must  soon  be  our  most  pi  easing  national  agri¬ 
cultural  question.  It  is  not  only  u  question  of 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  forest  products, 
but  there  are  other  and  higher  topics  bock  of 
this,  such  as  the  disastrous  annually  increasing 
floods  in  all  our  river  x alleys,  destroying  not 
only  farms  and  homesteads,  towns  and  cities, 
but  undermining  the  health  uud  prosperity 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  And  behind 
these  Is  that  deeper  and  still  more  vital  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  civilization 
—the  insidious  but  certain  encroachments  of 
the  desert,  sooner  or  later,  on  all  lauds  de¬ 
nuded  of  their  arboreal  covering.  Witness 
the  present  condition  of  Arizona,  parts  of 
New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  many 
large  areas  in  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 

But  what  about  “  That  Wood  Lot?”  Well, 
I  have  not  forgotten  it.  I  have  been  trj'ing 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  more  attention  to  it. 
Most  of  our  farmers  have  reserved  certain 
portions  of  their  farms  in  so-called  forestland. 
In  doing  this  they  imagine  they  have  done 
their  whole  duty  iu  staying  the  encroachments 
of  the  desert,  affordiug  forest  products, 
lengthening  the  period  of  moisture  from  rain¬ 
falls,  etc.  But  the  naked  truth  is,  that,  as 
usually  tuauagod,  those  reservations  are  no 
better  than  plowed  laud.  Real  forest  laud, 
with  its  forest  conditions,  will  hold  and  give 
up  slowly  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
moisture  retained  by  such  wood  lots.  In  a 
natural  forest,  it  is  the  low  aud  creeping  plants, 
the  mosses,  the  roots,  twigs,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  annual  coat  of  leaves,  that  retain  the 
moisture  aud  give  it  slowly  to  the  springs 
and  rivers.  How  is  it  with  the  wood  lot?  It  is 
usually  a  wood's  pasture;  the  underbrush  (that 
would  restore  forest  conditions  when  the  old 
trees  are  removed)  is  cleared  off  or  eaten  off 
by  the  cattle;  grass  seed  is  sown,  or  comes  in 
naturally  ;  the  leaves  in  the  Fall  drift  awaj’, 
and  the  trees  soon  begin  to  decay,  except  a 
few  varieties  that  adapt  themselves  to  their 
changed  conditions.  In  short,  the  wood  lot 
has  effectually  and  for  all  practical  forest 
pupases,  lost  its  character,  and  fails  to  prop¬ 
erly  exercise  the  ameliorating  influences  of 
original  forest  land.  The  mosses,  the  twigs 
aud  the  leaves  uo  longer  cover  the  soil,  pro¬ 
tect  the  germs  of  plauts  or  hold  the  rain  water. 
Water  iu  all  the  economies  of  tree  life,  is  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  of 
animals;  it  is  through  aud  by  means  of  water 
that  uutrition  and  growth  take  place,  im¬ 
mense  quantities  are  needed,  aud  must  he  at 
hand  during  the  season  of  growth,  or  growth 
cannot  go  on.  It  is  estimated  that  three  tons 
of  water  a  day  are  used  by  the  largest  trees, 
and  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  iu  the  form 
of  vapor,  and  it.  is  this  vapor  that  causes  the 
cooler  and  damper  atmosphere  of  forests,  and 
that  exercises  so  mauy  important  conserving 
iulluences  in  all  the  manifold  economies  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Hence  it  may  be 
seen  why  the  floods  annually*  increase  in  our 
river  valleys;  the  water  ruiis  off  rapidly, 
carrying  with  it  soil,  nitrogen  aud  other  fer¬ 
tilizing  ingredients.  And  it  follows  that, 
unless  the  forest  conditions  are,  in  part,  re¬ 


stored,  an  increase  of  disasters  must  really 
follow.  There  is  no  occasion  for  restoring 
entire  forests.  Groves  and  wind  breaks  occu 
pying,  say,  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the 
country,  with  the  natural  mountain  reserva¬ 
tions,  wbe  ein  natural  forest  conditions  are 
maintained,  will  be  profitable  for  the  timber, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  land  will  yield 
heavier  crops  to  the  farmer  than  if  the  whole 
surface  were  cult! voted!  but  stock  must  be 
excluded  from  these  woods,  and  their  forest 
conditions  must  be  restored  and  maintained. 
Then  fertility  will  crown  us  with  plenty,  and 
the  increasing  floods  will  be  avoided.  For 
one,  I  cannot  sever  a  single  bud  from  a  tree 
without  feeling  somewhat  of  the  paiu  It  must 
cause  the  plant..  WTho  has  studied  and  com¬ 
prehends  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  a  single 
bud?  Scientists  tell  us  its  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  and  energies  are  nitrogen,  protoplasm, 
etc.;  but  there  is  something  greater  than 
these  that  scientists  have  never  teen  able  to 
explain — life,  and  plant  life  is  so  different 
from  uuim'il  life;  each  bud  is  a  whole  being, 
capable  under  proper  conditions  of  being 
developed  into  a  monarch  of  the  forest,  endur¬ 
ing  for  ages.  Whoever  has  sufficiently  studied 
to  comprehend  the  wonders  of  a  single  bud, 
is  a  student  of  nature, aud  should  l>e  a  forester. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  n.  s.  marviw. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDER-DRAINS. 

PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  is  a  com¬ 
munication  which  takcs.decided  issue  in  regard 
to  some  very  unimportunt  points  that  I  made 
in  my  articles  on  under -draining.  The  article 
is  written  evidently  by  a  mere  novice  in  drain¬ 
ing,  who  is  so  Ailed  with  egotism  as  to  suppose 
the  method  he  practices  to  be  the  only  one  by 
which  drains  can  be  constructed.  I  never 
wished  to  give  in  my  articles  the  impression 
that  drains  could  not  be  constructed  Gy  other 
methods  than  those  laid  down.  For  fear  that 
an  occasional  person  may  l>e  led  to  follow  the 
advice  given  by  “Picket,”  1  will  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

To  any  one  who  has  had  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  in  drainage,  his  remarks  are  so  simple  as 
to  excite  ridicule  aloue,  aud  could  possibly  do 
no  harm.  In  the  first  place,  the  practice  point¬ 
ed  out  by  “Picket.”  of  using  “collars,”  and  of 
using  a  beveled  board  with  a  level  on  top  for 
getting  the  grade,  is  the  practice,  I  believe,  of 
every  novice  in  draining;  at  least  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  had  any  ideas  of  gradiug 
his  own  ditch,  who  did  not  first  try  the  identi¬ 
cal  “bevel-board  level,”  on  the  bottom  of  his 
ditch.  I  have  tried  that  same  arrangement 
myself,  and  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my 
life  than  to  see  that  arrangement  illustrated 
and  described  as  something  new.  It.  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  awkward  device  to  use,  and  is 
not  of  any  use  on  extensive  drains,  unless  the 
grade  is  found  by  some  other  method.  1  have 
known  a  number  of  men  (whose  names  I  can 
give  if  necessary)  who  formerly  used  a  (level¬ 
ed  board  and  level,  as  described,  one  rod 
long,  to  test  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  who, 
on  trying  the  method  of  grading  from  a  string 
supported  above  the  ditch,  gave  up  the  old 
method  aud  used  the  other  one,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  accuracy  and  saving  of  time.  “Pick¬ 
et”  savs  his  method  is  more  expeditious,  and 
in  making  that  statement  bo  is  simply  talking 
about  what  he  knows  nothing  of.  Perhaps 
the  new  method  is  teyond  his  understanding, 
and  he  must  stick  to  the  ways  of  his  ancestors. 

Let  us  compare  the  two  methods:  before  he 
can  fiud  his  fall,  he  must,  dig  his  ditch;  that 
is,  be  must  dig  the  ditch  before  he  cau  know 
whether  it  will  work  or  not.  Then  he  will  get 
his  grade,  not  from  a  long  sight,  which  would 
eliminate  errors,  but  from  a  succession  of  short 
trials,  which  any  one  must  know  are  certain 
to  multiply  errors.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with 
such  construction,  the  least  hole  at  a  joint 
means  failure  for  his  drains:  hut  the  true  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is,  not  in  the  joint  covering,  but 
iu  the  defective  grade  line.  With  the  other 
method,  the  grade  line  is  laid  out  above  the 
ground,  aud  the  comparison  may  be  made 
with  points  40  or  even  160  rods  apart,  instead 
of  a  single  rod  at  one  time.  As  to  rapidity,  the 
method  above  ground  is  fully  10  times  as  fast. 

In  pointing  out  the  method,  (  did  not  claim 
it  as  having  any  exclusive  merits,  but  simply 
as  being  a  good  aud  accurate  way  to  test  a 
drain.  “Picket’'  says  his  work  is  perfectly 
accurate.  I  would  like  to  know  how  he  tells. 
I  would  not  accept,  as  worthy  of  confidence, 
anj-  tests  made  with  the  level  he  describes,  and 
the  test  of  working  is  not  a  complete  one,  for 
the  drain  may  work  insufficiently  or  even  not 
one-fourth  of  its  capacity,  aud  yet  satisfy 
him.  Has  be  ever  had  his  finished  ditch  bot¬ 
tom.  on  a  low  grade,  tested  with  an  engineer’s 
level  by  a  competent  man?  That  is  about  the 
only  wajT  he  can  tell.  1  would  like  to  ask  him 
how  be  knows  his  inserted  level  is  in  adjust¬ 


ment.  I  think,  very  likely,  it  is  in  such  a 
position  as  to  make  an  error  of  more  than  two 
inches  per  rod.  The  insertion  of  a  level  is 
something  few  mechanics  know  anything 
about,  and  the  instrument  described  is  one 
not  capable  of  adjustment.  He,  himself, 
gives  incidental  evidence  that  his  machine 
does  not  do  good  work,  when  he  saj's  his  dram 
is  destroyed  bv  omitting  to  well  protect  a 
single  joint.  As  I  will  show  further  along, 
this  could  never  affect  a  well-graded  ditch. 
Again,  the  beveled  board  level  for  a  bottom  of 
a  ditch  is  a  failure  in  soils  that  will  uot  stand. 
We  frequently  construct  drains  in  soils  that 
will  not  stand  more  than  five  minutes  to  one- 
half  hour,  and  do  it  successfully,  too.  This  is 
done  by  use  of  the  grade  lino  above  the  ditch. 

JOINT  COVERINGS. 

Now  in  regard  to  joint  coverings,  [  feel  it  is 
a  matter  of  utter  indifference,  and  I  not  only 
think  this,  but  1  know  it.  “Picket’  seems  to 
know  that  sod  aud  tarred  paper  soon  give 
out,  will  he  please  relate  a  single  instance 
where  he  has  ever  known  such  a  thing  to  hap¬ 
pen.  His  drainage  has  evident!}'  been  done 
mainly  on  paper.  I  know  of  miles  of  tile 
drain,  some  in  quicksand,  some  in  clay,  that 
has  been  laid  all  the  way  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  now  in  efficient  con¬ 
dition;  jet  the  joints  were  only  protected  by 
a  piece  of  turf  turned  grass  side  down,  or,  in 
many  instances,  by  nothing  at  all.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  joint  has  made  any  trouble. 

Many  of  the  most  experienced  drainage  meu 
are  using  no  protection  whatever  for  the  joint, 
and  I  would  advise  nothing  in  clay  soils.  If 
the  grade  of  the  drain  Is  perfect,  the  earth 
that  will  work  ia  through  even  a  half-inch 
crack,  will  not  affect  the  drain,  nor  will  it 
show  on  the  surface,  except  it  may  be  in  some 
very  liquid  soils.  1  have  constructed  drains 
In  quicksand,  and  never  have  had  a  single 
failure  in  which  the  joint  covering  has  teen  a 
cause;  and  I  have  never  used  anything  except¬ 
ing  turf  or  tarred  paper.  Iu  one  instance  no 
joint  covering  whatever  wus  used  on  a  drain 
in  which  the  quicksand  was  so  ted  that  the 
work  had  to  be  done  by  curbing  the  sides  of 
the  ditch,  yet  that  drain  lias  worked  efficient¬ 
ly  eight  years,  und  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
good  for  800  more,  but  I  did  uot  level  that  by 
dragging  a  beveled  board  along  the  bottom  ! 

As  to  the  use  of  collars,  1  have  no  objection 
to  them  whatever:  they  might  do  good  in  very 
liquid  quicksand  or  muck,  but  they  are  cost¬ 
ly,  and  from  inquiries  made  at  the  last  con¬ 
vention  of  Michigan  tile-makers,  1  learn  that 
they  are  not  to  be  had,  unless  especially  or¬ 
dered,  while  in  many  instances  the  tile-makers 
had  no  dies  that  would  make  coll  are. 

The  English  drainage  engineers  at  present, 
strongly  advise  against  the  use  of  them,  unless 
perforated,  as  they  teud  to  check  the  free 
drainage  of  the  land.  The  use  of  collars 
twenty  years  ago  was  thought  essential ;  but 
experience  bus  shown  them  to  tie  of  no  practi¬ 
cal  benefit:  that,  results  just  as  good  are  ob¬ 
tained  without  them  as  with  them. 

All  I  kuow  of  drainage  has  teen  obtained 
from  in}’  own  und  other  people's  experience, 
aud  l  have  learned  mauy  things  tote  different 
from  what  I  once  supposed.  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  main  essential  is  to  lay  the 
tile  to  ft  true  grade,  and  to  a  true  line,  aud 
that  whatever  is  washed  in  at  the  joints  by  a 
feeble  current  and  through  a  small  hole,  will 
be  readily  washed  through  the  tile.  This 
wash  I  have  found  to  be  after  the  first  year 
almost  imperceptible,  even  in  soils  of  bad 
quicksand.  Experience  shows  the  joint  cov¬ 
erings  to  be  of  uo  especial  importance,  so  far 
as  I  know  or  can  learn.  In  my  original 
article,  I  laid  no  stress  on  joint  protection  for 
the  reasons  above  stated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  I  have  no 
pet  theory  of  drainage;  but  presented  several 
practical  schemes  with  uo  especial  recom¬ 
mendation.  I  know  they  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults:  I  think  they  ate  the  test  methods;  but 
do  not  claim  for  them  any  especial  merits, 
nor  do  I  say  that  simpler  aud  tetter  methods 
may  uot  be  produced.  I  am  not  even  certain 
that  my  descriptions  regarding  those  methods 
were  clear.  If  any  particular  was  not  made 
plain.  I  should,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  make 
it  so. 

As  to  who  or  what  “  Picket”  may  be, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  claim  that  it  is  uot  a 
proper  thing  to  write  such  an  article  as  the 
one  that  appeared  in  the  Rural  of  August 
23  over  au  assumed  name.  The  public  have 
a  right  to  kuowr  the  name  of  a  man  who  says 
that  tarred  paper  or  sods  will  stand  over  a 
joint  covering  only  two  years,  and  who  uses 
collars  over  his  tile,  aud  who  drugs  a  beveled 
board  level  on  the  bottom  of  his  ditch  to  get 
his  grade,  believing  he  lias  the  quickest-work¬ 
ing  and  most  accurate  level  iu  existence. 

Ag.  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

[Remarks. — We  quite  agree  with  Prof. 
Carpenter  that  one  a  Hacking  or  criticising  the 
fairljr  aud  candidly  stated  opinions  of  another, 
should  do  so  over  bis  own  name,  aud  we  will 
endeavor  to  be  more  watchful  hereafter.  The 
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author  of  the  article  in  this  case  was  Mr.  F. 
S.  Grundy,  of  Illinois.] 


and  fit  to  cut  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  dough 
state.  This  is  a  rule.  At  this  stage  the  straw 
will  make  letter  fodder  than  if  cut  at  any 
time  afterwards,  because  the  juices  and  gums 
or,  in  other  words,  nutritive  properties  of  the 
straw,  are  then  present  in  their  full  strength. 
\\  hen  grain  is  “  dead  ripe  ”  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  stock  will  not  eat  such  straw  unless 
starred,  and  if  they  do  eat  it,  it  does  them 
very  little  good.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  nil  forage  plants.  Whether  a  farmer  can, 
or  should,  cut  his  grain  so  as  to  have  the  straw 
in  the  best,  possible  condition  for  provender, 
depends  upon  several  circumstances.  With 
me  it  pays,  and  with  all  farmers  who  do  not 
raise  a  large  amount  of  grain,  and  who  keep 
stock,  it  will  always  pay.  Farmers  who  do 
not  keep  a  large  amount  f  stock  and  whu  do 
raise  a  large  amount  t,f  grain,  can  increase 
their  stock,  just  in  proportion  as  thev  have 


eter,  tapering,  12  to  Hi-rowed,  ear-stalk  small 
to  medium.  Kernels  deep,  broad,  with  straight 
sides,  and  flat,  or  sometimes  slightly  rounded 
summit,  crimped  and  slightly  wrinkled, 
sbruuken  so  as  not  to  be  in  close  contact,  of 
whitish  amber  color.  Plant  bill  growing  and 
vigorous,  prolific,  bearing  its  ears  rather  high. 
Evidently  a  variety  of  recent  origin,  and  not 
yet  closely  established  to  type.  Average 
weight  of  100  kernels.  1152  grains;  the  ex¬ 
tremes  in  eleven  samples,  349  and  428  grains. 
(Described  ears,  from  seven  different  seeds 
men,  in  eleven  collections,  and  Station  crop.) 

23.  a.  Landreth.  Fig.  359.  Introduced 


tapering,  rounded  at  butt  and  tip,  ear-stalk 
medium.  Kernels  broad,  deep,  crinkled  and 
wrinkled,  not  in  contact,  the  sides  straight, 
the  summit  fluttish,  of  whitish-amber  color. 
The  samples  examined  were  larger  than  St  o- 
well's  Evergreen,  the  kernels  less  shriveled 
and  broader  in  proportion.  The  largest  vari¬ 
ety  I  know  of.  Weight  of  100  kernels  from 
one  ear,  4 OS  grains.  (Described  ears,  from 
Hovey  &  Co.,  crop  of  1888.) 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  CUT  GRAIN. 


E.  D.  It.,  Ituthland,  Pa. — I.  A  short  time 
ago  Col.  F.  D  Curtis  made  some  remarks  in 
the  Rural,  with  regard  to  the  best  time  for 
cutting  grain  so  that  the  straw  would  be  in 
the  best  condition  for  feed.  Can  there  be  any 
less  nutriment  in  the  straw  and  grain  of  oats 
if  cut  when  dead-ripe  than  if  cut  as  he  recom¬ 
mends  in  the  Rural?  2.  Would  he  notreoom- 
rnend  every  farmer  to  allow  a  patch  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye  and  oats  to  get  dead-ripe  for  seed. 


THE  “SPLENDID ”  STRA WDEllRY. 

This  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  of 
New  Jersey,  on  March  28th  of  this  year,  and 
planted  beside  Jewell  and  Amateur,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  account.  The 
plants  huvo  made  a  healthy  hut 
somewhat  less  vigorous  growth 
than  the  others.  The  earliest 
rrMTl)  dowers  wore  pistillate,  the  rest 
bisexual.  The  color  of  the  berry 
is  a  bright,  glossy  rod;  the  seeds 
L. '"jW  °f  tl  darker  color.  The  shape  seems 
I  1,0  Ovate-conical,  as  shown  in 

V1*  Fig.  801,  which  presents  the  loaf, 

th«-'  average-sized  berry  and  a  half 
section  showing  the  flesh.  The 
*  berries  are  very  firm  und  of  about 
the  quality  of  Manchester.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  splendid  is  that 
the  plants  are  now  again  (Aug.  1) 
blooming  quite  freely  and  borries 
are  forming.  This  characteristic, 
however,  Aug,  30th,  does  not  amount  to 
much.  The  other  portrait,  Fig.  303,  is  from 
a  berry  raised  by  Mr.  Lovett.  The  Splendid 
originated  with  Oscar  F.  Felton,  who  thinks 
it  is  a  cross  between  Jueunda  and  Seth  Hoyden. 


THE  WINDSOR  CHERRY 


Landreth.  Fig.  359. 

about  1884.  Ears  OW,'  to  7  inches  long,  about 
1%  inch  Jin  diameter,  tapering,  10-rowod,  the 
ear-stalk  rather  largish.  Kernels  deep,  with 
straight  sides,  and  flatfish  or  slightly  rounded 
summit,  crimped  and  somewhat  wrinkled, not 
in  close  contact,  of  whitish-amber  color, 
rounds  strongly  over  butt  and  tip.  .Said  by 
Landreth  to  ripen  nfter  Moore’s  Early  Con¬ 
cord  or  Asylum,  and  to  be  remarkably  pro¬ 
lific.  Average  weight  of  100  kernels,  330 


Clark’s  Old  Colony.  Fig.  357. 

instead  of  sowing  seed  cut  as  be  recommends? 
Now,  as  there  is  a  reason  for  all  things,  here 
is  my  reason  for  asking  these  questions:  I  am 
lazy  and  hate  to  do  with  my  muscles  what  a 
horse  or  horse  machinery  can  do  for  me.  I 
have  looked  at  a  reaper  and  a  twine-binder, 
ami  noted  the  difference  in  price  as  well  as 
the  difference  in  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
two.  I  have  said  to  myself:  “  It  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  you  to  buy  the  twine-binder  and  let 
your  grain  get  ripe  enough  so  as  to  bind  it 
without  rotting  the  straw,  rather  than  buy 
the  cheaper  reaper;  cut  your  grain  when 
green,  cure  it  in  the  gavel,  and  hire  help 
to  bind  it.”  Taking  an  average  acre 


At  Fig.  304  we  give  an  illustration  of  the 
Windsor  Cherry,  a  box  of  which  was  sent  us 
by  Ellwanger  &  Harry.  The  variety  origin¬ 
ated  with  Juntos  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  was  sent  to  Ellwanger  &  Harry  six 
or  seven  years  ago  for  trial,  H.  has  now  borne 
fruit  three  or  four  years.  The  tree  is  vigorous, 
hardy  and  an  early  and  good  bourer,  and  is  a 
variety  of  high  promise  The  specimens  meas¬ 
ured  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  iu  diameter; 
some  of  thorn  nearly  an  inch;  they  are  obtuse 
heart-shaped,  dark  purple  or  nearly  hlaek,  the 
llesh  being  quite  firm,  fine  in  texture,  and  rich 
in  flavor.  The  Windsor  ripens  late,  or  a  few 
ilHys  after  Elkborn  or  Tradescant,  and  is  firm¬ 
er  and  better  in  quality. 


TIIK  CRIMSON  BEAUTY  RASPBERRY. 

My  attention  is  called  to  a  correspondent 

of  the  Rural  who 
says  the  Crimson 
Beauty  crumbles 

complaint  of  the 

Pkind,  I  have  seen 
or  heard.  Out  of 
scores  of  red  sorts 
1  have  and  am  grow¬ 
ing,  it  Is  the  most 
perfect  of  any,  and 
shows  no  sign  of 
crumbling,  except  a 
little  on  young 
spring  set  plants, 
which  Is  very  com¬ 
mon  with  every  red 
sort  I  have  yet 
grown.  The  Marl- 


Egyptian 


SWEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata) 


of  oats,  with  the  price  of  help  in  his 
vicinity,  and  the  cost  of  reaper  and  twine- 
biadcr,  will  the  Colonel  tell  me  the  gain  or 
loss  iu  money  to  the  farmer  in  following  the 
different  methods  here  presented?  If  the 
feeding  value  of  the  straw,  when  cat  as  he 
recommends,  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  increase  of  work,  etc. ,  it  won’t  pay 
to  cut  the  oats  before  maturity:  and  if  the 
work  of  the  twine-binder  causes  an  actual 
loss,  it  will  not  pay  to  invest  in  one? 

REMARKS  BY  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make,  for  the  var¬ 
ious  methods  of  agriculture,  rules  which  can 
be  followed  without  exceptions.  I  have  in¬ 
sisted  in  the  Rural  that  straw  of  all  kinds  is 
much  more  valuable  for  fodder  when  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  grain  is  over-ripe.  Grain  is  ripe 


ITS  HISTORY  AND  VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES 
ILLUSTRATED. — No.  VI  LI. 


E.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT,  M.  D. 

varieties  (continued). 

22.  a.  Ci. ark’s  Old  Colony,  Fig.  357. 
Introduced  about  1884.  Ears  seven  to  eight 
inches  long,  by  about  1%  inch  in  diameter, 
strougly  tapering,  14  to  16-rowed,  ear-stalk 
medium,  cob  large.  Kernels  crimped  and 
somewhat  wrinkled,  not  in  contact,  wedge- 
shaped,  flattisb  on  summit,  rounded  well  over 
butt,  but  not  filling  at  tip.  Weight  of  100 
kernels,  330  grains.  (Described  ears,  <  direct 
from  originator,’’  through  Jos.  Breck  &  Hons.) 

22.  Egyptian,  Fig.  858,  syn.,  Washington 
Market.  Introduced  about  1878.  Ears  six  to 
seven  inches  long,  mid  about  1%  inch  in  diara- 


COMHINED  GRANARY  AND  CORN  CRIB. 

The  whole  building,  shown  at  Fig.  303,  is  30 
feet  in  length  by  40  in  width,  and  24  in  hight. 
The  roof  is  quarter  pitch.  The  granary  is  16 
by  30  feet,  and  10  feet  from  the  top  of  the  sill 
to  the  plate.  The  second  floor  is  eight  feet 
above  the  first.  The  corn-crib  is  four  feet  by 
thirty.  The  sides  of  the  crib  arc  of  four-inch 
fencing  outside  of  the  studding.  The  studding 
is  two  by  four  inches,  the  studs  being  sixteen 
inches  apart,  except  on  the  sides  of  the  cribs 
where  they  are  four  by  four  inches  and  thirty- 
two  inches  apart.  The  drive- ways,  shown  in 
the  cut,  are  eight  by  thirty  feet,  with  a  gravel 
floor  and  sliding  doors.  One  of  them  contains 


Burr’s  Improved.  Fig.  360. 

grains;  the  extremes  on  three  ears,  227  and 
235giains.  (Described  ears,  from  Landreth, 
iu  one  collection.) 

23.  b.  Burk’s  Improved.  Fig.  860.  A 
variety,  apparently  this  one,  and  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  United  States  Latent 
Office  Report  of  1855,  and  it  is  named  as  re¬ 
ceiving  premiums  in  I860.  Burr  says,  iu  1863, 
“an  improved  form  of  the  Twelve-rowed 
Sweet;”  and  the  Twelve-rowed  Sweet  is  per¬ 
haps  the  variety  named  obscurely  by  Bordley 
in  1801.  Ears  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and 
■2%  inches  in  diameter,  or  more,  slightly 
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the  scales;  the  other  con  be  used  as  a  w  agon 
shed.  Over  both  are  wires  for  seed  corn  Mill, 
shelter  unil  elevator  are  run  by  a  small  horse¬ 
power  ut,  the  end  of  the  granary.  From  all 
the  bins  on  the  second  floor  there  are  spouts 


m 


Corn  Sholler, 


•  Q.. 

FeedMil 


Scale*.  Fan  Mill 

Hopper,  4**. 

Ground  Floor 


Granary  and  Corn  Crib.  Fig.  363. 

opening  to  the  drive-ways  and  others  through 
the  floor.  The  elevator  carries  grain  from  the 
fanning  mill  to  all  the  bins.  The  cut  plainly 
illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  building. 
Pocahontas  Co.,  la.  R.  e.  green. 


ANALYSES  OF  CORN. 

That  there  is  %  variation  in  the  analyses  of 
corn  in  samples  from  the  same  growing  is 
well  known,  and  is  indicated  by  the  following 
analyses  of  two  ears  of  corn  from  the  same 
stalk,  the  upper  and  lower  ear,  which  we  take 
from  the  last  bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Sta¬ 
tion. 

UpparW.  Lower  ear. 


Water . I  10.66  9.87 

Ash .  1-21  114 

Albuminoid  (N.  X  6.  25) .  lit. 7?  9.7t 

Fiber . . . I  1.16  1.12 

Nitrogen  free  extract .  71.02  78.42 

Fill  (Ether  extract  ...>  8.18  f..2i _ 

Between  samples  of  different  kiuds  of  com 
grown  on  the  same  soil  and  under  like  con¬ 
ditions,  there  is  a  greater  difference,  aud  as 
the  Director  does  not  know  of  any  analyses 
having  been  made  of  the  races  of  corn  as 
grown  under  equal  conditions,  he  presents  the 
Station's  analyses  in  full: 


Water 

Ash 

Alb. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Nit. 

Iree 

extract 

Fat 

12.01 

1.45 

8.62 

2.81 

70.67 

4.81 

It.  91 

1.38 

11.12 

1  91 

68  66 

5.02 

7.17 

1.41 

8.82 

1.59 

75.50 

5.51 

10.10 

1,66 

10.10 

2.44 

67.56 

8  14 

9.84 

1.71 

11.72 

2.84 

68.38 

5.98 

Minnesota  Dent  12.61  l.4S  8.62  2.31  70.67  4.31 

Waushakuin  Fl't  11.91  1.34  11.12  191  68  66  5.02 

Tuscarora  Soft..  7.17  1.41  H.82  1.59  75.50  5.5) 

S  rowed  Sweet,. ..  10.nl  1.66  10.10  2.44  67.56  8.14 

Pearl  Pop........  9.84  1 1.71  11.73.  2.34  68.38  5.98 

We  uote  at  once  the  variable  amount  of 
water.  In  order  to  obtain  a  tme  comparison, 
we  must  calculate  upon  the  same  water  con¬ 
tent,  or  as  is  preferable,  perfectly  dry,  as  in 
the  following  table: 


1.66 

9  87 

2.65 

80.85 

4.97 

1.57 

12.62 

2  17 

77.95 

5.69 

1,52 

9.50 

1.71 

81;33 

5.S1 

1.85 

11  25 

2.72 

75.12 

9.06 

1.93 

18.00 

2.59 

75.34 

6  64 

In  these  samples  taken  from  plants  grown 
in  adjoining  rows,  under  like  season,  like  fer¬ 
tilization,  and  like  cultivation,  we  have  the 
Flint  corn  distinctly  richer  iu  albuminoid 
thau  the  Dent  corn,  while  the  Pop  corn  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  rest.  In  oil,  or  ether  extract,  the 
sweet  corn  stands  pre-eminent,  while  the  soft, 
starchy  Tuscarora  shows  hardly  more  nitro¬ 
gen  free  extract  thau  the  harder  Dent. 

WHEAT  TESTS. 

Here  are  the  best  of  the  wheats  tested  by 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  the  past  season: 

Martin's  Amber.— Made  a  rauk  fall  growth, 
and  was  but  little  injured  by  the  Winter. 
Straw  tall  aud  of  medium  strength.  Heads 
nearly  white,  long  and  compact.  One  of  the 
varieties  to  ripen  latest.  Cut  July  3.  Kernels 
lartre  aud  oven.  Yield  per  acre,  45.2  bushels. 


Weight  of  straw,  4,873  pounds  per  acre.  Weigh  ] 

of  straw  per  cwt.  of  grain,  ISO  pounds.  Weight 
of  measured  bushel  61.5  pounds. 

Nigger. — Made  a  fair  growth  iu  the  Fall 
and  stood  the  Winter  without  appreciable  in¬ 
jury.  Straw  tall  and  strong.  Heads  fair  size. 
Ripe  June  30.  Kernels  large,  red,  hard  and 
very  even.  Yield,  30.6  bushels  per  acre.  Weight 
of  straw,  3,770  pounds  per  acre.  Weight  of 
straw  per  cwt.  of  grain,  171  pounds.  Weight 
of  measured  bushel,  68  pounds. 

Rice. — Made  a  good  fall  growth.  From  12 
to  15  per  cent,  winter-killed.  Straw  of  me¬ 
dium  length  and  strength.  Heads  of  fair  size, 
and  quite  compact,  ltipe  July  1,  Kernels 
large  and  even.  Yield,  30.5  bushels  per  acre. 
Weight  of  straw,  4,700  pounds  per  acre. 
Weight  of  straw  per  cwt,  of  grain,  202  pounds. 
Weight  of  measured  bushel,  00,6  pounds. 

Rocky  Mountain— Grew  raukly  in  the  Full 
and  covered  the  ground.  About  15  |*er  cent, 
winter-killed.  Straw  strong  and  of  medium 
length.  Heads  large  and  compact.  Ripe  June 
27.  Kernels  medium-sized  and  even.  Yield, 
40.1  bushels  per  acre.  Weight  of  straw,  4,157 
pounds  per  acre.  Weight  of  straw  per  cwt. 
of  grain,  173  pounds.  Weight  of  measured 
bushel,  62  pounds. 

Royal  Australian— Germinated  well  and 
made  a  good  growth  in  Fall,  but  slightly 
injured  by  the  Winter.  Straw  strong  and  of 
medium  length.  Heuds  veryfine.  Ripe  July 
1.  Kernels  of  good  size,  very  even.  Did  not 
appear  sbruuken,  yet  one  of  the  lightest 
wheats  grown  Yield  per  acie,  40,2  bushels. 
Weight  of  straw  per  acre,  3,867  pounds. 
Weightof  straw  per  cwt.  of  grain,  160  pounds. 
Weight  of  measured  bushel,  57.5  pounds. 

Tasmanian  Red— Made  a  good'  growth  iu 
the  Fall.  Passed  the  Winter  without  Injury. 
Looked  healthy  and  strong  in  early  Spring. 
Straw  short,  and  only  moderately  strong. 
Heads  of  good  size.  Ripe  June  30.  Kernels 
large  aud  even.  A  red  headed  wheat  resem¬ 
bling  Mediterranean  and  Lancaster.  Yield. 
49.6  bushels  per  acre.  Weightof  straw.  4,836 
pounds  per  acre.  W eight  of  straw  per  cwt. 
of  grain,  162  pounds.  Weight  of  measured 
bushel,  62  pounds 

Valley — Grew  well  in  the  Fall  and  passed 
the  Winter  without  material  injury.  Straw 
medium-sized  and  strong.  Heads  of  good 
size  and  compact.  Ripe  June  30.  Kernels 
small  but  plump  aud  even.  Yield,  38,1  bushels 
per  acre.  Weight  of  straw,  3,971  pouuds. 
Weight,  of  straw  per  cwt.  of  grain,  174  pouuds. 
Weight  of  measured  bushel,  61.5  pounds. 

White  Rogers  made  a  small  growth  and 
appeared  thin  on  the  ground.  Not  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Winter.  Straw  of  average  size 
aud  strength.  Head  good.  Ripe  July  2.  Ker¬ 
nels  medium -sized  and  uneven.  Yield,  38  5 
bushels  per  acre.  W  eight,  of  straw,  3,084  pounds 
per  acre.  Weight  of  straw  per  cwt.  of  grain, 
134  pounds.  Weight  of  measured  bushel,  61.5 
pounds. 

York  White  Chaff — Good  growth  iu  Fall 
and  but  slightly  winter-killed.  Straw  tall  and 
strong.  Ueud  large.  Ripe  July  3.  Kernels 
medium-sized,  somewhat  uneven  and  slightly 
shrunken.  Yield,  42.3  bushels  per  acre.  Weight 
of  straw,  3,612  pounds  per  acre.  Weight  of 
straw  per  cwt.  of  grain,  142  pounds.  Weight 
*  of  measured  bushel,  60.5  pounds. 

All  questions  relating  to  the  above  should 
be  sent  to  the  Director,  W.  R.  Lazenby,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 

Cutting  Timber  to  Last — If  trees  are  cut 
at  any  time  after  the  leaves  are  fully  devel¬ 
oped  and  in  most  active  growth,  the  branches 
and  leaves  being  left  on  till  the  leaves  com¬ 
pletely  wither,  and  the  bark  removed  from 
the  body  of  the  tree,  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  for  lasting  timber,  says  Dr.  Kedzio,  iu 
the  N .  Y.  Tribune.  This  is  the  European  plan. 
The  leaves  draw  out  much  of  the  sap  which 
contains  the  most  fermentable  substance  in 
wood,  and  that  which  furnishes  food  for  worms 
which  prey  on  wood.  By  cutting  off  the 
branches  and  leaves  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  eut 
down,  the  pumps  are  stopped,  which  would 
nearly  pump  the  tree  dry.  in  removing  the 
bark  we  expose  to  air  aud  rain  that  portion  of 
the  wood  richest  in  albuminous  and  putresci- 
ble  material,  and  which  serves  as  the  breeding 
place  of  destructive  worms.  If  this  is  washed 
and  dried  by  natural  agendas  the  quality  of 
the  timber  will  be  much  improved. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.— This  Agricul¬ 
tural  periodical  long  ago  made  something  of 
a  national  reputation.  In  its  issue  of  July  12, 
its  editor  has  told  his  readers  why  and  how 
Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  a  farmer  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  has  beeu  added  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Carman  Beems  to  look  upon 
the  new  arrangement  as  a  great  accession  to 
the  Rural,  and  from  what  we  kuow  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  we  think  he  is  correct.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  not  only  Editor  Carman  aud  the 
readers  of  the  Rural,  but  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  Every  move  of  this  kind  is  iu  the 
right  direction.  Here  is  a  man  successful  as  a 
farmer,  who  by  his  communications  to  the 


press  has  shown  such  ability  that  he  is  called 
from  practical  agriculture  to  instruct  his  fel¬ 
low  farmers  iu  the  broader  field  of  editorial 
work.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  called  to 
these,  to  them,  new  and  important  positions, 
and  when  the  farmers  of  the  country  better 
understand  their  o*n  interests,  such  men  will 
be  oftener  called  to  official  positions.  The 
above  is  from  the  excellent  Grange  Visitor  of 
Schoolcraft,  Michigan. 

Bermuda  Grass  from  Seed.— Major  Henry 
E.  Alvord  says,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  that 
he  has  at  present  In  the  experiment  garden  at 
Houghton  Farm,  uplatof  luxuriant  Bermuda, 
four  by  10  feet,  from  seed  sown  in  May.  Al¬ 
though  sown  a  month  later  than  the  20  odd 
varieties  of  grasses  about  it,  this  plat  shows  os 
dense  a  growth  as  any.  It  stands  about  10 
inches  high,  and  for  the  first  time  there,  it  is 
flowering,  and  now  promises  to  perfect  seed. 
This  is  doubtful,  however,  and  from  previous 
experience  we  do  not  expect  it  to  survive  the 
Winter.  It  is  grown  merely  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest,  to  compare  with  the  other  agricultural 
grasses. 

Now  it  is  throe  years  since  we  first  received 
the  seeds  of  true  Bermuda  Grass  from  Thor- 
buru  &  Co  ,  of  this  city.  It  germinated  freely 
and  grew  luxuriantly  through  the  Summer. 
We  gave  a  full  account  of  it  in  these  columns 
at  the  time,  which  was  doubted  by  the  editors 
of  many  farm  papers,  who,  too  lazy  to  experi¬ 
ment  for  themselves,  are  always  ready  to 
throw  doubt  upon  any  published  statements 
which  differ  startlingly  from  their  own  old  no¬ 
tions  of  things.  The  farm  editor  of  thy  N.  Y. 
Sun  was  among  the  number.  We  have  called 
upon  him  repeatedly  to  correct  Ills  statement, 
but  he  prefers  both  to  be  unjust  to  the  II.  N.-Y. 
and  to  permit  Ids  readers  to  remain  deceived 
rather  than  to  suffer  the  mortification  of  con¬ 
fessing  his  own  obtrusive  ignorance. 

We  may  state  that  we  mulched  a  small  plat 
of  this  grass  with  meadow  hay  one  Fall,  about 
five  years  ago,  and  a  portion  of  it  lived 


Latent  Power  ok  Manure. — Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  says,  in  the  North  British  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  that  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  although  the  application  of  a 
manure  has  produced  no  effect  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop,  It  may  not  prove  effective  at  some 
future  time.  Years  afterwards,  when  per¬ 
haps  all  recollection  of  the  application  has 
passed  away,  or  possibly  when  the  farm  bus 
passed  into  other  hands,  some  unaccountable 
luxuriance  on  certain  portions  of  a  field  may 
indicate  the  burial-ground  of  a  manure  which 
was  supposed  to  have  failed.  In  one  of  his 
experiments  at  Rothamsted,  iu  the  year  1844, 
about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  laud  was 
manured  with  a  considerable  amount  of  potash 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  crop  was  wheat, 
and  the  produce  was  15}-^  bushels  per  acre. 
As  the  land  which  received  no  manure  what¬ 
ever  yielded  a  crop  of  15  bushels  per  acre,  it 
was  evident  that  the  manure  had  practically 
failed.  In  the  following  year  salts  of  am¬ 
monia  were  applied,  aud  the  produce  was  31>< 

bushels  per  acre. 

- - »-*-« - 

FINALLY. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lemmon  has  found  a  sweet- 
scented  pentstemou  in  Arizona  this  Summer. 

Mr.  Meehan  says  that  if  people  would  use 
for  their  lawns  pure  Blue  Grass,  without  any 
mixture  of  other  seeds,  in  most  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States,  no  other  kinds  would 

be  necessary . 

Pure  men  being  so  scarce,  we  shall  have  to 
vote  for  ourselves,  says  Jones, of  Binghamton, 

in  the  flusbaudman . 

“Let  us  pray,”  says  J.  B.  Olcott,  “that  the 
Agricultural  Press  may  remain  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  and  help  keep  us  free  from  bigotry.”. . 
Agai  u  he  says :  '  ‘The  vilest  news  sheet  is  al  way  s 

considerably  better  thau  its  patrons. - 

The  farm  press  takes  no  higher  plane  because 
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plaue.  Every  man,  in  a  sense,  makes  his  own 
newspaper.  We  can’t  lift  ourselves  by  our 
boot-straps. - By  your  books  and  news¬ 

papers  shall  we  know  you,  and  know  how  your 

money  goes  when  you  get  any. - Why 

do  we  pay  so  much  for  Paris-green  when  ar¬ 
senic  itself  costs  but  cents  per  pound  V' - 

It  is  narrated  by  Busch,  in  his  Life  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  that  the  great  German  thinks  more 
highly  of  his  powers  as  a  grower  of  turnips 
than  as  a  politician,  says  the  London  Ag.  Ga¬ 
zette.  Your  head  is  eminently  level,  dear 

Prince! . . . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  advises  that  pieces 
of  tow,  sponge  or  auy  absorbent  material,  be 
saturated  with  carbolic  acid,  an.l  suspended  iu 
stables,  stock-yard9,  etc.  The  odor,  which  is 
wholesome  to  human  beings,  will  disgust  the 

flies . . . . . . 

Over-indulgence  in  strong  food  and  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  vicissitudes  and  extremes  of  the 
weather,  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the 
worker  in  the  fields,  on  which  he  needs  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  of  avoidance,  says  an  ob¬ 
servant  writer  in  tho  N.  Y.  Tribune . 

The  National  Stockman  says  that  the  boy 
who  has  had  his  appetite  for  stimulants  whet¬ 
ted  by  cider  at  bis  father’s  table,  finds  it  an 
easy  thing  to  drink  beer  on  the  fair  ground, 
aud  thus  lias  taken  a  long  step  in  the  down¬ 
ward  path . . . . * . 


Cucnjiuljne. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL. LETTERS. -VIII. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

After  a  week’s  sojourn  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
with  excellent  facilities  for  “investigating 
Mormonism,”  I  have  reached  two  conclusions 
at  least — one  of  which  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints  who  enter  polygamy  are 
sincere  in  lielieving  it  their  duty  so  to  do,  aud 
the  other,  that  the  “principle,’’  as  the  Mor¬ 
mons  call  it,  will  uot  be  very  generally  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  tho  rising  generation.  But 
among  the  older  people,  the  pioneers,  poly¬ 
gamy,  or  plural  marriage,  is  practiced  aud 
vindicated  us  one  of  the  most  vital  principles 
of  their  religion,  and  it  is  necessary  for  a  Mor¬ 
mon,  even  if  ho  does  not  practice  it,  to  believe 
in  it.  Plural  marriage,  according  to  their 
faith,  is  not  necessary  for  one's  future  salva¬ 
tion,  but  he  or  she  can  have  no  “exaltation,” 
no  glory,  no  “principalities  or  powers”  to  rule 
over  iu  the  hereafter,  unless  he  raises  up  the 
people  In  this  world  who  are  to  constitute  his 
kingdom  in  the  future  world.  And  so  sincere¬ 
ly  do  the  women  believe  this,  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  request  their  husbands  to  take  a  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  wife,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
the  father  of  a  large  family. 

I  suppose  that  every  woman  who  thinks 
much  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  own 
sex,  and  who  believes  that  she  has  a  fair  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
women,  if  set  down  in  the  midst  of  Mormon- 
ism,  with  the  privilege  of  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions  of  both  Mormon  men  and  Mormon 
women,  and  Gentiles  us  well,  who  have  long 
resided  among  them,  would  be  as  fully  charged 
with  “how's”  and  “why’s”  as  I  have  been  iu 
this  village  like  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  five 
thousand  of  whom  are  Gentiles.  It  had  seemed 
to  me,  from  my  stand-point,  that  no  woman 
of  intelligence  and  refinement,  of  a  chaste 
nature,  and  acting  of  her  own  free  will,  could 
indorse  polygamy,  live  in  it,  or  aid  and  abet 
it  in  any  way;  or,  if  finding  herself  iu  it,  could 
be  otherwise  than  wretched  and  most  un¬ 
happy. 

On  the  morning  following  our  arrival  here, 
we  sallied  forth  to  "view  the  town,”  and  in 
the  street,  near  Brigham  Young’s  house, 
we  fell  into  conversation  with  a  Swede,  who 
said  he  had  lived  bore  ten  years,  had  buried 
his  first  wife  and  hud  married  another.  I 
asked  him  if  he  intended  to  take  ftuother,  and 
he  laughed  and  said  he,  “didn’t  know”— but 
added  “you  Gentiles  marry  three  or  four 
times,  only  you  have  one  at  a  time;  they  die 
or  are  divorced,  but  I  dou’t  see  how  you  are 
to  arrange  so  much  marrying  in  the  here¬ 
after”— I  replied,  that  I  didn't  either;  that  1 
was  a  believer  in  but  oue  marriage,  and  that 
if  a  man  didn’t  rnauage  to  keep  his  first  w  ife 
alive,  he  ought  uever  to  expect,  or  desire  an 
other  !  But  this  Swede,  Jike  every  Mormon 
we  talked  with,  from  high  to  low,  said  he 
liked  to  live  here,  that  he  had  perfect  freedom, 
and  had  nothing  of  which  to  complain. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  a  Mormon,  we 
called  on  John  Taylor,  the  President  of  the 
i  Church,  who  lives  iu  a  handsome  villa  called 
the  “Gardo  House.”  He  answered  our  ring  in 
person,  being  on  the  point  of  going  out,  but 
s  be  postponed  bis  departure  for  half  an  hour 
in  order  to  receive  us,  and  led  the  way  into  a 
fashionably-furnished  drawing-room.  He  is 
i  about  76  years  old,  received  four  or  five  bul- 

I  lets  into  his  body  at  the  time  “Prophet’  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith  was  shot;  but  he  has  the  appear- 
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possession  of  all  his  facilities.  He  has  a  be¬ 
nignant  and  paternal  expression,  and  would 
pass  anywhere  for  a  handsome  and  amiable 
old  man.  He  talked  very  frankly,  leading  the 
conversation  himself  upon  polygamy;  but  I 
was  less  impressed  with  bis  sincerity  than  with 
that  of  some  of  the  other  high  “dignitaries.” 
His  defence  and  excuse  for  polygamy  were 
of  a  very  material  and  physical  character, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  a  spiritual-minded 
man.  He  has  a  keen  and  enjoyable  sense  of 
humor;  but  after  our  half  hour’s  talk  with 
him,  1  was  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that 
the  man  did  not  honestly  believe  the  first  or 
last  thing  connected  with  Monnonism. 

As  we  passed  along  the  street  from  the 
“Gardo  House,”  we  stopped  to  pick  and  eat. 
mulberries  in  front  of  along,  rambling  “fami¬ 
ly”  house,  with  piazzas  in  front.  A  great  many 
mulberry  trees  have  been  planted  here  along 
the  streets,  and  the  production  of  fruit  is  ex¬ 
cessively  abundant.  One  of  the  ladies  sit¬ 
ting  on  tiie  piazza  asked  us  to  come  inside,  say¬ 
ing  that  we  were  welcome  to  all  the  berries 
we  could  get,  and  went  so  far  as  to  send  her 
17-year-old  son  up  a  tree  to  shake  it  for  us. 
In  reply  to  my  question,  if  silk  worms  were 
cultivated  here,  she  said  “Yes,”  and  that  Ann 
Eliza  Young  had  had  a  dress  made  from  the 
silk— and  she  supposed  that  I  bad  heard  of  Ann 
Eliza;  I  had;  and  as  I  was  all  the  time  won¬ 
dering  if  she  were  a  Mormon  (I  had  learned 
that  the  Mormon  women  could  not  be  detected 
as  such  by  outward  appearance),  I  ventured 
to  ask  her  if  she  was  a  Latter  Day  Saint,  and 
she  said  she  was,  aud  after  some  further  con¬ 
versation  aud  berry  eating,  she  urged  us 
to  come  in.  I  accepted  the  invitation 
very  gladly,  and  upon  entering  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  sister,  one  of  the  women  whom 
I  had  seen  in  the  curs  the  day  previous;  An¬ 
aximander  remained  on  the  piazza  aud  talked 
with  the  young  man  and  his  aunt,  while  my 
laddie  amused  himself  in  the  garden.  My 
hostess  led  the  way  iuto  quite  a  pretty  parlor, 
where  there  wore  pictures,  books  and  an  up¬ 
right  piano.  She  looked  to  be  sixty  years  of 
age  perhaps,  in  good  health,  and  had  a  frank, 
straightforward  and  cordial  manner  that 
well  pleased  me.  I  soon  learned  that  she  was 
Louisa,  the  first  Mormon  wife  of  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  ulso  known  as  General,  Judge,  etc., 
Counsellor  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  who 
had  been  for  several  years  Mayor  of  the  city 
— a  man  “high  in  power  and  influence.”  I 
said  to  her  that  a  Mormon  woman  in  polyg¬ 
amy,  was  to  me  an  enigma,  and  that  If  she 
would  not  object,  T  would  like  to  ask  a  great 
many  questions.  She  very  cheerfully  and 
amusedly  acceded  to  my  wish,  and  1  had  from 
that  time  various  conversations  with  her,  met 
two  of  tier  daughters,  saw  and  talked,  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  with  her  husband,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  number  of  his  children  by  other 
wives,  had  long  conversations  with  another 
wife,  a  woman  born  in  New  England,  of 
marked  intelligence  and  refinement,  of  con¬ 
siderable  literary  ability,  a.  woman  who  edits 
a  paper,  and  probably  does  inure  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  world  to  advance  and 
uphold  the  doctrine  of  “plural  marriage” 
among  Mormon  women.  The  Wells  family, 
all  in  all,  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  in  the  Church.  Some  of  Brigham 
Young’s  children,  both  daughters  and  sons, 
have  turned  out  badly,  and  are  drunkards. 
Louisa  Wells’  sister.  Emmeline,  was  one  of 
Brigham’s  wives,  and  for  a  long  time  his  fa¬ 
vorite. 

A  “Gentile”  woman,  who  was  a  music 
teacher  for  many  years  in  Brigh  tin's  family, 
tells  me  that  Emmeline  was  a  most  excellent 
and  even  elegant  woman,  and  that  all  Brig¬ 
ham's  wives  were  good  women,  and  they  lived 
in  apparent  harmony.  Mrs.  Louisa  Wells  is 
one  of  five  wives,  and  she  told  me  that  she 
gave  a  number  of  them  to  her  husband,  her¬ 
self,  it  being  a  custom  for  the  first  wife  to  do 
so,  prior  to  the  law  which  has  been  passed 
against  them  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  making  plural  marriage  bigamy,  and 
a  crime.  So  now,  all  additional  marriages 
are  performed  secretly  without  witnesses,  so 
that  no  one  can  be  called  into  court  to  prove 
anything.  She  said  she  expected  her  husband 
would  take  other  wives  when  she  married 
him;  that  she  liked  all  the  wives  very  much, 
and  alJ  the  children  (26  are  living — all  grown); 
that,  of  course,  everything  did  not  always  go 
on  smoothly — this  was  nowhere  the  case — and 
that  each  and  all  had  trials  to  bear;  but  that 
she  thought  women  had  less  to  complain  of 
in  polygamy  than  in  monogamy,  while  the 
“exaltation”  they  all  looked  forward  to  in  the 
future  was  their  great  reward.  I  asked  her 
how  they  managed  their  household  expenses, 
and  she  said  each  one  bought  what  she  want¬ 
ed  and  the  bnsband  paid  the  bills;  that  some 
were  more  selfish  and  extravagant  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  that  husbands  were  more  or  less  gen¬ 
erous  in  paying  bills,  as  were  Gentile  husbands. 
She  said  she  had  always  been  free  to  read 
whatever  she  pleased,  aud  she  said  that  she 
had  always  had  her  own  “say”  about  every¬ 
thing;  that  she  thought  women  were  better 


than  men ,  and  she  conceded  that  a  woman 
who  lias  been  raised  in  the  Mormon  faith, 
does  not  look  upon  plural  marriages  as  does 
a  Gentile. 

These  various  wives  of  Gen.  Wells,  so  he 
told  me,  all  lived  at  one  time  under  one  roof,  ! 
and  with  their  children  ate  at.  one  table,  ami 
he  pointed  out  the  house  to  me.  He  laughing¬ 
ly  added,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  from  his  snow¬ 


ing  one,  but  he  said  he  didn’t  think  a  woman 
could  love  in  that  way.  The  Mormons  evi¬ 
dently  feel  the  weakuess  of  the  Bible  in  giving 
them  support  for  polygamy,  and  when  Mr. 
Wells  quoted  “  Abraham  Isaac  and  Jacob,”  I 
said  that  none  of  them  were  men  whose  lives 
formed  the  best  examples  to  follow,  and  that 
even  in  that  crude  time  a  plurality  of  wives 
made  great  trouble.  Their  Bible  defence  lies 


whitehead,  “and  you  see  that  my  hair  hasn’t 
been  pulled  out  either.”  I  replied  that  T  won 
dered  he  had  a  spear  left  on  his  head !  One 
of  the  reasons  he  advanced  in  faver  of  plural 
marriage  was  that  every  woman  had  a  right 
to  a  husband  and  children,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  nature  there  were  many  more  women 
than  men  in  the  world,  and  he  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  confused  when  I  told  him  that  the  IX.  8. 
census  of  1880  numbered  a  million  more  of 
men  in  this  country  than  of  women,  and  that 


in  the  fact  that  polygamy  is  not  condemned 
in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  while  the 
revelation  made  to  their  “  Prophet,”  Joseph 
■Smith,  commands  it. 

They  have  throe  grades  of  marriage,  and 
they  construe  the  remark  of  Christ  that  there 
will  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar¬ 
riage  in  Heaven,  to  mean  that  all  marriages 
for  eternity  must  take  place  here,  and  do  take 
place  in  this  world.  W hero  Paul  says  a  bishop 
must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  he  does  not 
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there  were  far  from  being  women  enough  to 
give  each  man  one  wife.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
“there  are  a  great  many  more  women  in  our 
Kingdom  of  Zion  here  than  men.”  “That 
is  because  women  are  so  weak-minded  and  so 
much  more  readily  deluded  by  you  than  are 
men,”  I  said.  He  cook  everything  good-natur¬ 
edly.  1  asked  him  if,  when  he  took  a  second 
wife,  he  had  ceased  to  love  the  first  one;  he 
said  not  at  all — he  loved  her  all  the  same,  and 
he  loved  in  just  the  same  way  each  succeed¬ 


say  that  he  cannot  have  more  than  one  wife, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  If  I  were 
to  write  out  in  full  my  experiences  in  this 
city  with  this  “peculiar  people,”  and  put  on 
record  ail  I  said  aud  all  I  heard  said  from  a 
multitude  of  sources,  from  ex  Mormons  and 
Gentiles  as  well,  it  would  cover  more  space  in 
the  Rural  than  I  could  hope  to  command,  or 
any  one  would  probably  care  to  read. 

We  attended  on  Sunday  a  Mormon  Sunday- 
school,  admirably  conducted — the  Superin¬ 


tendent  asked  Anaximander  to  address  the 
school — and  the  Tabernacle  service,  which  was 
very  interesting.  Hero  we  found  the  largest 
auditorium  in  America,  an  immense  organ, 
and  a  trained  choir  of  over  100  voice?.  It  was 
in  largo  part  a  very  foreign-looking  congre¬ 
gation— Dunes,  Swedes.  English,  some  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  Swiss  -  all  of  the  lower  classes. 
When  ouo  realizes  the  strength  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tyranny  of  the  Mormon  Church,  he 
must  confess  that  the  founders  and  binders 
builded  better  than  they  Wuow,  while  the 
Mormons  say  that  no  man  could  have  done 
the  work— that  God  alone  could  have  done  it. 
They  accept  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
straight  through,  and  have,  in  addition,  a 
multitude  of  revelations  made  in  these  latter 
days.  They  (iud  just  as  much  in  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  Old  Testament  pointing  to  them 
and  tlieir  location  In  these  mountains,  as  any 
class  or  creed  can  fiud  in  their  own  behalf. 
Apart  from  their  polygamy,  and  the  control 
of  property  by  the  Church,  no  reasonable 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  Mormons.  They 
are  industrious,  hospitable,  and  kind,  and 
whatever  the  sins  of  the  past— some  terrible — 
they  belong  to  the  leaders,  and  not  to  the 
people. 

If  the  Mormon  women  were  so  disposed, 
they  could  overthrow  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture;  but  they  are  so  educated  as  to  be  its 
staunchest  supporters.  Polygamy  entails,  as 
a  rule,  severe  toll  for  the  women,  as  they 
must  work  the  harder  to  support  their  child¬ 
ren,  the  average  man  not  being  able  to  provide 
sufficiently  for  two  or  more  families.  Then, 
too,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  a  woman  suffers 
the  crudest  torture  oftentimes  when  her  hus¬ 
band  feels  it  to  be  his  “duty”  to  take  another 
wife.  He  does  so  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
tra  help  in  the  house  it  “saves  hiring”  a  girl  I 
More  girls  than  boys  apostatize  from  the 
church— even  in  the  Wells’  family,  some  of  the 
daughters  have  married  Gentiles,  and  they 
seem  to  be  free  to  do  so.  The  successor  to 
Taylor  (s  George  <,).  Cannon,  an  able  mau,  but 
no  President  will  ever  again  exercise  the  power 
that  Brigham  Young  possessed.  The  incom¬ 
ing  of  Gentiles,  and  the  influence  exerted  up¬ 
on  tho  minds  of  the  young  (one- quarter  of  the 
Mormon  population  is  under  eight  years  of 
age)  cannot  fail  to  have  their  effect.  The 
opinion,  however,  of  the  leading  resident  Gen¬ 
tiles  is,  that  bloodshed  will  ensue  before  the 
Mormons  will  give  up  polygamy.  One  Mor¬ 
mon  woman  of  prominence  said  to  us  that  no 
woman  could  live  in  polygamy  and  be  govern 
oil  by  her  feeling?;  that  it  was  no  more  pos 
siblw  for  a  Mormon  woman  than  for  a  Gen  tilt 
— sho  must  be  guided  by  principle,  aud  by  that 
alone. 

The  children  of  one  Mormon  mother  call 
the  Other  wives  of  the  family  “Aunt,”  and 
there  seems  to  bo  very  much  of  unanimity  of 
feeling  among  them,  such  as  exists  between 
full  brothers  and  sisters;  whilB,  on  tho  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  tho  quarrel¬ 
ing  between  the  different  wives  necessitates 
t.ho  building  of  separate  houses  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation.  Perhaps  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  1  accept  all  the  fair  reports  of  polygamy, 
from  such  as  are  in  it,  with  due  allowance,  from 
a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  an  ugly  and  un 
natural  state  of  affairs. 

»  ■  ■ 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

California- 

Cahpknteria,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Aug.  24, 
— More  beaus  uro  grown  here  than  any  one 
thing  else,  The  Lima  bean  presides.  Prices 
low  compared  with  those  of  some  former 
years— cents  per  pound  is  the  highest 
price  bid.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  fair  to  good. 
Much  rain  last  Winter,  with  now  and  then  a 
dash  up  to  June  12tb,  when  we  had  \%  inch 
iu  about  three  hours;  the  oldest  inhabitants 
never  saw  the  like.  O.  n.  c. 

Dakota. 

Raymond,  Clark  Co.,  August  25.— Cutting 
wheat  completed.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  crop  stacked.  Home  have  thrashed,  but 
the  returns  are  not  what  was  expected— four¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  bushels  per  acre  where  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  twenty  to  twenty  five 
bushels.  Possibly  the  485,000,000  bushels  of 
the  nation’s  crop  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  500,000,000.  T.  M. 

Iowa. 

Pilot  Mound,  Boone  Co.,  August  25.— 
Farmers  in  this  locality  are  happy.  Weather 
favorable  through  harvest,  and  yield  good. 
Oats  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre;  wheat 
eighteen  to  twenty-three  bushels,  of  good 
quality.  Thrashing  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  Hay  has  now  been  secured  in  fiue  condi¬ 
tion;  crop  ubodt  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Pota¬ 
toes  will  be  a  full  crop,  though  tho  acreage  is 
less  than  formerly.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Fruits,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  in  abundance;  but  apples  are  in¬ 
ferior.  Our  prospect  for  a  huge  corn  crop  was 
never  better,  all  we  fear  is  an  early  frost.  We 
need  a  dry,  hot  September.  August  has  been 
cool,  with  rather  too  much  rain.  Fall  plowing 
has  commenced ;  everybody  busy  I  a.  w.  h. 
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Michigan. 

Sturgis,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Aug.  11. — The 
season  to  July  1st  was  very  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  crop*;  since  that  time 
we  have  had  no  raio,  only  a  light  shower  now 
and  then.  A  large  area  of  potatoes  has  been 
planted;  but  the  drought  has  hurt  them  very 
much;  wo  will  not  harvest  over  half  a  crop. 
For  two  weeks  it  has  been  quite  cold  for  the 
time  of  year;  corn  is  almost  at  a  stand  still 
iu  growth,  with  the  prospect  of  a  poor  crop, 
unless  wo  have  a  late  Fall.  Oats  were  u  good 
stand  of  straw — not  well  filled;  average  yield 
25  bushels  per  acre  in  this  township.  Wheat 
is  being  thrashed;  a  few  yields  are  reported 
at  25  and  80  bushels  per  acre.  From  those  re¬ 
ports  the  knowing  ones  estimate  the  crop  at 
‘JO  bushels  in  this  section.  1  am  quite  sure 
wheat  will  not  average  over  15  bushels  For 
one  large  crop  reported,  there  arc  five  or  six 
small  yields  not  reported.  The  second  growth 
in  clover  meadows  amounts  to  nothing:  Tim¬ 
othy  meadows  and  pastures  are  all  dried  up. 
No  pasture  for  stock.  It  bus  been  so  dry  that 
fire  would  ruu  before  the  wind  over  the  clo¬ 
ver  meadow  x,  stubble  fields,  and  pastures. 
Steam  engines  passing  ulong  t  he  road  would 
set  the  fences  and  old  stumps  on  fire.  Too  dry 
to  plow;  a  few  are  turning  over  the  dust  or 
lumps  of  clay.  H.  C.  R. 

Minnesota. 

Leslie,  Todd  Co.,  August  34.— We  are  in 
the  midst  of  harvest.  Crops  of  all  kind  are 
good.  It  has  been  very  wet  for  the  last  week, 
and  it  is  raining  hard  to-day.  Most  of  the 
small  graius  are  iu  the  shock.  They  will 
sprout  “some,”  if  it  does  not  clear  up  soon.  A 
hard  hail  storm  a  mile  south  of  this  place,  on 
July  34, destroyed  the  crops  entirely  over  a 
swath  three  miles  wide.  A  good  many  hail¬ 
stones  were  larger  than  hen’s  eggs,  and  they 
covered  the  ground  two  inches  deep.  Stock 
are  looking  well.  A.  L. 

Neb  rusk  a. 

Cambridge,  Furnas  Co.,  August  25. — This 
has  been  the  best  season  over  experienced  in 
Nebraska  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Prices,  ex¬ 
cept  for  stock,  are  too  low  to  pay.  Wheat, 
45c.;  corn,  old,  25c. ;  and  ull  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  proportionately  low.  The  remedy  must 
be  for  farmers  to  plant  fewer  acres,  w.  h.  t. 

North  Carol i mi. 

High  Point,  Guilford  Co..  August  2(5.  —This 
part  of  North  Caroliuu  lias  been  blessed  with 
fine  rains  during  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
crops  are  Hue.  Wheat  never  was  better.  Corn 
is  very  promising.  m.  j.  p. 

Oregon. 

Albany,  Linn  Co.,  Aug.  19. — Winter  wheat 
iu  Western  Oregon  is  No.  1,  yielding  as  high 
as  40  bushels  t  o  the  acre  in  many  fields,  Spriug 
wheat  is  a  failure,  not  much  of  it  being  worth 
harvesting.  Oats  are  first-rate.  Potatoes  are 
good.  Corn  is  grown  to  eat  only  when  green, 
as  it  will  not  keep  through  our  damp,  wet 
Winters.  s.  H. 

Foster,  Umatilla  Co.,  Aug.  19 — Eastern 
Oregon  aud  Washington  Territory  have  had 
more  rain  than  for  a  number  of  years  during 
the  Summer  months.  Weather  unusually 
cool.  Wheat  is  far  below  the  average,  making 
times  rather  dull.  B.  B.  R 

W i  lliamette  Valley,  August  30.— The 
fruit  crop  in  the  Williamette  Valley  is  very 
good  this  year,  as  it  has  boon  annually,  with 
one  exception— that  of  last  year— from  the 
settlement  of  the  valley.  While  fruit  here  is 
as  large  and  as  richly  colored  as  in  California, 
it  has  the  additional  value  of  being  of  the 
highest  quality.  Taking  the  whole  catalogue 
of  fruits,  except  peaches  aud  lute  grapes,  there 
is  none  that  does  not  grow  to  perfection,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  grapes  grown  iu  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Valley,  as  well  as  the  earlier  varieties 
of  exotic  grapes,  giving  an  extended  list  of 
table  grapes,  succeed,  and,  with  judgment  iu 
selecting,  are  profitably  grown.  J.  J.  Harden, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Waldo  Hills  Fruit 
Growing  aud  Canning  Association,  iu  Marion 
Co  ,  having  investigated  the  subject,  says, 
that  more  varieties  of  plums  grow  to  perfec 
tion  in  this  valley  than  iu  auv  other  country. 
Neither  can  there  be  found  a  more  eougeuial 
climate  for  the  growth  of  pears,  cherries,  and 
small  fruits.  The  above  association  is  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  moderate  means  from  all  parts 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  each 
owns  from  10  to  NO  acres  of  small  aud  stand¬ 
ard  fruits,  in  a  few  years  Oregon  canned 
fruits  will  compete  iu  the  market  with  those  of 
California.  “Subscriber.” 

Texas. 

Pallas,  Pallas  Co.,  Aug.  26.— We  are  bav¬ 
in,'  a  terrible  drought  here;  no  rain  to  do  any 
good  since  June  10 — only  two  light  sprinkles 
for  11  weeks,  aud  a  hot  burning  sun  all  the 
time,  so  one  can  easily  guess  how  vegetation 
looks  with  us.  The  oat  crop  was  the  best  for 
10  years.  Wheat  w  as  also  good.  Corn  will 
be  light,  but  sufficient  for  home  use.  Cotton, 
half  a  crop.  Blackberries,  a  fine  crop.  Grapes, 
almost  a  failure.  Teaches  aud  plums  abun¬ 


dant.  Apples  and  pears,  not  much  planted ; 
yet  they  are  plentiful.  Potatoes,  abundant. 
Melons  by  the  thousand.  N.  h. 

Wisconsin. 

West  Point,  Columbia  Co.,  Aug.  23 — All 
crops  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  are,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  thing,  good— the  best  for  years  Corn  very 
promising  Wheat  very  good — nearly  all  har¬ 
vested.  Oats  wore  lodged  “some”  by  the  heavy 
rains,  but  not  so  as  to  seriously  affect  the  crops. 
Barley  fair,  though  considerably  stained  by 
ruin,  but  it  will  make  good  feed;  some  that 
was  cut  early  wax  stacked  before  the  rain,  and 
will  be  bright  and  a  fair  crop,  llay  good — 
heavier  iu  places  than  last  year.  Apples,  a 
light  crop.  Small  fruits  were  plentiful  and 
good, except  the  cultivated  black  (jerries,  which 
blighted  after  the  berries  were  formed,  tne 
leaves  dying  and  the  canes  drying  up;  wbotes- 
caped  are  Kittatinnies.  just  ripening.  The  Cuth- 
bert  Raspberry  is  very  fine,  and  I  shall  have 
sufficient  young  canes  to  plant  out  enough  for 
family  use.  w.  h.  c. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Swindon,  Muskoka,  Ontario,  Aug.  22. — The 
Rural  peas  are  just  wffiat  are  wanted  in  this 
northern  climate.  They  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  and  very  early.  1  asked  a  neighbor  if  he 
would  take  five  dollars  for  ids  Rural  peas; 
ho  suid  he  would  not.  In  fact,  he  would  not 
sell  them.  The  Horxfonl’x  Market  Peas  are 
very  prolific,  but  not  early.  All  the  Rural 
seeds  that  have  been  planted  have  done  well. 

w.  j.  N. 

Mannar  h  unett  s. 

Charleston,  Worcester  Co.,  Aug.  24.— 1 The 
Black  Champion  Oats  stand  4%  feet  high: 
they  are  badly  rusted,  with  slim,  scattering 
heads,  not  fully  ripe  yet.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Pea 
is  very  early — all  saved  for  seed  Horsford’s 
M.  G.  Pea  is  not  so  good  as  some  other  va¬ 
rieties  we  raise,  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 
The  Rural  tomatoes  were  cut  off  by  the 
frost  on  Muy  31st.  The  flowers  w  ere  very  fine, 
especially  the  phlox — and  such  a  variety', 
Some  of  the  seeds  did  not  germinate,  but 
enough  did  to  make  a  fine  collection.  The 
R.  U.  Corn  wTas  overlooked  until  late,  but  it  is 
going  ahead  now ;  stands  about  ten  feet  high; 
ears  just  formlug.  h  l  c. 

Whkntiiam  Norfolk  Co.,  August  14. — The 
Rural  seeds  have  done  well  so  far.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Peu  proved  to  be  the  earliest  by 
several  days  of  six  different  kinds.  It  was 
ready  for  picking  iu  40  days  from  the  time  it 
was  planted.  Crops  are  looking  well.  C.  u. 

Michigan. 

Moiulky,  Mecosta  Co.,  Aug.  13,— The  Rural 
Union  Corn  is  immense;  it  stands  10  feet  high, 
aud  has  from  two  to  five  cars  set  on  eueb 
stalk.  The  White  Elephant  Potatoes  are  the 
best  I  have  of  four  or  five  different  sorts. 
The  Chumpion  Oats  are  late,  and  1  sowed 
them  too  thick.  The  Garden  Treasures  are 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  sees  them. 
The  Rural  Peas  were  the  earliest  of  eight 
varieties.  My  farm  is  what  we  call  in  this 
country  pine  stump  land;  soil  a  saudy  loam, 
with  a  clay  sub  soil.  I  would  not  be  without 
the  Rural  for  anything.  p.  t.  c. 

Minnesota, 

Leroy,  Mower  Co.,  August  24.— The  Rural 
seeds  have  done  very  well.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Peas  ure  the  earliest  and  nicest  I  ever 
saw.  The  tomatoes  are  very  nice.  There  are 
beautiful  ttowora  among  the  Gurden  Treasures. 
The  Black  Champion  Oats  were  very  good. 
The  Union  Corn  is  iu  the  dough.  I  have  not 
sown  the  wheat  and  rye  yet.  F.  e. 

Nurlh  Carolina. 

High  Point,  Guilford  Co.,  August  26. —We 
planted  no  tomato  seeds  except  those  sent  by 
the  Rural,  aud  those  w'e  did  not  put  under 
glass,  yet  have  had  plenty  for  table  use  since 
the  first  of  July.  The  Garden  Treasures  are 
a  treasure:  there  were  about  30  varieties.  One 
stalk  of  marigold  had  at  oue  time  42  blooms. 
One  double  /.imjia  had  18  large  blooms.  Au 
aster  had  15  blooms.  The  rest  were  also  beau¬ 
tiful.  M.  j.  p. 

Tennessee. 

Humboldt,  Gibson  Co.,  August  12. — The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  did  extra  well  with 
me.  It  is  the  best  and  earliest  pea  yet  intro¬ 
duced  iu  this  section.  We  got  several  fine 
varieties  of  tomatoes  from  the  Rural  seeds. 

J.  E.  c. 

Texas. 

Dallas,  Dallas  Co.,  August  26.— The 
Rural  seeds  did  well.  The  Black  Champion 
Oats  got  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and 
then  the  rust  took  them — no  good  heads. 
The  Rural  Union  Corn  is  small  by  the  side  of 
the  corn  1  have  been  growing  for  several 
years.  1  shall  try  it  another  year.  The  toma¬ 
toes  did  well;  1  got  150  plants,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  tlue.  The  Rural  peas  did 
well.  Horsford’s  was  the  eurlist  pen  1  Imd. 
1  obtained  some  very  nice  flowers  from  the 
packet;  some  of  them  are  yet  blooming,  hot 
aud  dry  as  it  is.  N.  H. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the uame 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklDit  a  question,  please  see  If  tt  Is  not  answered  Id 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions, 
at  one  time.]  _ 

PT .ANTING  TREE  “SEED,”  ETC. 

W.  27,  ]}.,  Gladstone,  D.  T.—l.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  pick  ash  and  Box-elder  seeds, 
and  shall  I  plant  them  in  Fall  or  Spring?  2. 
When  ix  the  proper  time  to  plant  hickory, 
beech,  black- walnut,  and  butter-nuts?  3.  If  in 
Spring,  how  shall  I  preserve  the  nuts  through 
the  Winter?  4,  Can  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  of  use  in  planting  tree  claims,  as  to  the 
kinds  that  may  be  planted  ? 

Ans.  L — The  proper  time  to  gather  any  seeds 
for  planting  is  when  fully  rite;  watch  aud 
wait  until  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  in 
this  condition,  and  then  gather  them.  2.  The 
best  of  all  times  to  plant  all  these  seeds  is  in  the 
Fall.  The  only  objection  is  the  danger  of  their 
being  eaten  by  gophers,  mice,  rats,  squirrels, 
etc.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  the  same 
as  for  corn;  in  fact,  it  can  be  used  the  first 
two  or  three  years  for  corn,  letting  the  trees 
take  the  place  of  every  t  hird  row.  3.  To  keep 
the  seeds  till  Spring,  where  vermin  are  so  bad 
that  fall  planting  is  not  practicable,  they 
should  be  placed  in  sand  or  loam,  as  soon  as 
gathered.  Put  the  loam  in  a  box,  which  should 
have  some  holes  bored  in  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  these  holes  should  be  protected  with  pieces 
of  perforated  tin  or  iron,  so  that  vermin  can 
not  enter.  The  boxes  should  then  be  buried  in 
the  ground,  in  some  place  where  their  con¬ 
tents  will  keep  damp,  but  not  become  water- 
soaked,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  iu  some 
place  where  they  will  freeze  solid.  Iu  Spring, 
plant  as  above  directed.  The  ash,  Box-elder 
and  beech  seed  should  uot  be  planted  more 
than  u  half  inch  deep:  the  larger  nuts  may  be 
planted  an  inch,  and  all  should  have  thorough 
and  clean  culture.  4.  The  kinds  of  tiees  that 
may  be  regarded  as  “timber  trees”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  are  specified  as  follows: 
“Ash,  alder,  beech,  birch,  black  walnut,  bass¬ 
wood,  Black- locust,  cedar,  chestnut,  Cotton¬ 
wood,  elm,  fir,  including  spruce,  hickory. 
Honey-locust,  larch,  maple,  including  Box- 
elder,  oak,  pine.  Plane-tree,  otherwise  called 
Cotton-tree,  button-wood,  or  sycamore.  Ser¬ 
vice-tree,  otherwise  called  Mountain  a*h, 
White- walnut,  otherwise  called  Huttei-uut, 
White- willow  and  White- wood,  otherwise 
called  Tulip-tree.”  The  above  list  was  in¬ 
tended  only  as  a  general  guide,  and  will  uot 
be  construed  so  os  to  exclude  any  trees  falling 
within  the  description  of  trees  recognized  in 
the  neighborhood  as  of  value  for  timber,  or 
for  commercial  purposes,  or  for  fire-wcod  or 
domestic  use.  Either  of  the  following  might, 
in  some  localities,  be  worthy  of  cultivation  as 
timber  trees,  and  several  of  them  may  be 
classed  among  the  valuable  kinds:— Ailanthus, 
Blue-beech,  cherry,  ©specially  the  Black  Cher¬ 
ry,  Gum  trees,  Hackberry,  Iron-wood,  Osage- 
orange,  peach,  pear,  apple,  plum,  etc.  The 
general  permission  to  plant  such  trees  us  are 
of  general  use  in  any  section,  wasgrauted  by 
u  decision  of  February  10,  1882,  as  the  omis 
sions  in  the  list  previously  enumerated,  had 
given  rise  to  severe  criticism.  The  late  Dr, 
J.  A.  Warder,  an  eminent  authority  on  the 
matter,  several  times  forcibly  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  to  the  subject 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural. 

LIGHTNING  UqDS. 

S.  E.  T,,  Beatrice,  Neb. — Do  lightning  rods 
really  protect?  If  so  on  what  principle  and 
which  is  the  best  make? 

Ans  — Ligntning  rods  properly  constructed 
and  put  up,  do  really  protect  on  the  principle 
of  compliance  with  the  laws  of  electricity, 
which  are  as  follows: — Electricity  in  passing 
between  the  earth  and  clouds  always  follows 
the  best  available  conductor.  The  metals  are 
very  much  better  conductors  than  air  or  vege¬ 
table  matters.  Iron  is  a  very  good  conductor, 
nut  only  from  oue  fifth  to  one-seventh  as 
good  as  cupper.  Electricity  passes  to  aud 
from  sharp  points  very  rapidly  and  silently 
aud  without  violent  effects.  A  rod  protects  a 
circle  about,  the  rod,  whose  diameter  is  foui 
times  the  bight  of  the  point,  above  the  highest 
object  in  that  circle.  The  rod  to  be  effective, 
therefore,  should  have  ample  conducting 
power,  should  lie  terminated  at  the  top  in  sev¬ 
eral  sharp  points,  should  be  continuous  from 
the  top  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  reach  ground 
permanently  moist,  the  lower  end  being 
attached  to  some  broad  metallic  plates,  such 
as  the  sides  or  bottom  of  an  old  copper  boiler. 
The  rod  should  extend  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building,  considerably  more  than 
4  the  rule  would  iudicate,  to  provide  for  con¬ 


tingencies;  say  to  a  hight  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  it  is 
intended  to  protect.  If  the  rod  is  to  lie  made 
of  iron,  procure  enough  iron  rods  not  less  than 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have 
the  tops  split  into  three  or  four  points  and  the 
points  made  as  sharp  as  possible.  Have 
enough  welded  together  to  form  the  entire 
rod.  Fasten  it  securely  to  the  building,  and 
the  top,  if  necessary,  to  a  standard  erected  for 
the  purpose  by  driving  over  it  iron  staples 
such  as  can  be  bought  at  any  hardware  store, 
and  after  digging  a  hole  to  permanent  moist¬ 
ure.  surround  the  bottom  with  the  copper 
before  mentioned  or  some  iron  turnings,  old 
plow  points,  stove  plates  or  any  old  iron  so  as 
to  get  a  good  connection  with  the  soil;  then 
fill  up  the  hole.  Copper  .strips  two-and  one- 
half  iuches  can  be  bought,  at  the  copper 
works,  and  these  can  be  used  by  nailing  fast  to 
the  building.  No  insulators  are  required,  and 
the  rods  should  touch  and  connect  with  the 
eave  troughs  and  all  metallic  parte  of  the  roof. 
Most  of  the  patent  rods  sold  at  high  prices 
are  a  humbug,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

NAVEL  RUPTURE  OF  COLT:  AILING  PIGS  FROM 
IMPROPERLY  FED  SOWS. 

S.  E  T. ,  Beatrice,  Neb. — 1.  I  have  two 
young  colts,  both  of  which  are  ruptured  at  the 
navel;  why  has  this  occurred,  and  how  should 
they  be  treated?  2.  f  have  over  50  young 
pigs,  all  of  which  cough  more  or  less.  Some 
began  when  a  day  old,  and  died  within  three 
or  four  days.  Older  ones  refuse  to  eat,  cease 
coughing,  get  poor  and  die.  The  sows  seem 
to  be  healthy,  and  are  in  good  flesh.  I  feed 
soaked  corn,  mill  feed,  grass  and  weeds;  what 
ails  the  pigs? 

Ans. — 1.  This  trouble  with  colts  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  It  consists  in  a 
failure  of  the  membranes  at  the  union 
with  the  umbilical  cord,  which  is  rup¬ 
tured  at  birth,  to  unite  and  close.  This  is 
a  matter  which  should  be  watched  closely, 
and  as  soon  us  the  defect  is  discovered,  a  band 
should  be  put  around  the  body,  with  a  soft 
pad  fitted  over  the  part,  to  exert  a  slight 
pressure  and  support  the  intestines,  until  the 
opening  closes.  Perhaps  this  may  be  sufficient 
now.  If  not,  the  parts  should  be  drawn  to¬ 
gether  with  the  skin  of  the  belly,  taking  care 
that  the  bowel  is  not  gathered  in,  and  a  pair 
of  clamps  should  be  applied  to  hold  the  mem¬ 
brane  united.  The  edges  will  Boon  grow  to¬ 
gether,  when  the  clamps  will  fall  off.  Clamps 
are  two  small  pieces  of  hard  wood,  six  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  the  edges  are 
slightly  rounded.  The  skin  and  membranes 
aredrawn  Op  and  inclosed  between  the  clamps, 
which  are  fastened  firmly  at  the  ends  with 
waxed  cord.  To  avoid  danger  of  inclosing 
the  bowel,  the  Animal  is  laid  upon  its  back 
while  the  operation  Is  performed.  The 
clamps  are  left  on  until  they  fall  off.  2.  The 
young  pigs  were  evidently  born  sick,  aud  the 
cause  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  sows  getting  too 
much  corn  and  mill  feed.  At  this  season, 
brood  sows  are  better  without  grain  for  some 
time  before  the  pigs  ure  Dorn.  Good  grass  is 
quffe  sufficient  for  them.  The  best  pig3  come 
from  rather  thin  sows,  and  much  of  the 
troubles  at  pigging  time— as  fever,  loss  of  pigs, 
sickness  of  the  pigs,  the  eating  of  the  pigs  by 
the  sows,  etc  ,  etc.— are  due  to  the  over-feed- 
iug  of  the  sows  previously.  Those  pigs  should 
be  given  pacha  doss  of  oil,  either  castor  oil  or 
twice  as  much  linseed  oil.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  know  what  kinds  of  weeds  are  given. 
As  a  rule,  weeds  are  dangerous  food,  being 
indigestible,  if  not  otherwise  injurious. 

TEACHING  STOCK  TO  EAT  ROOTS:  PROPAGA¬ 
TION  OF  CAP  RASPBERRIES 

Subscriber.—  1.  How  can  1  teach  cows  and 
horses  to  eat  swedes,  carrots  and  mangels? 
Their  feed  is  bran,  or  chopped  feed,  or  oats. 

2.  I  planted  Doolittle  and  Tyler  Raspberries 
last  Spring,  and  have  pinched  the  tips  back 
when  one-and-a-half  to  two  feet  high;  they 
are  now  all  branched  out,  until  it  seems  they 
waut  to  cover  all  the  ground,  and  they  are 
sprawling  low,  while  the  reds  are  more  up¬ 
right;  what  shall  I  do  with  them? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  had  auy  trouble  to 
teach  cow  s  or  horses  to  eat  any  kind  of  roots. 
In  fact,  they  will,  during  Summer,  if  they 
get  au  opportunity,  eat  them  while  growing. 
A  good  way  is  to  cut  a  few  clean  roots  of  any 
sort  you  wish  them  to  leuru  to  eat,  aud  after 
sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  them,  give  them  one 
piece  at  a  time,  nutil  they  get  the  taste.  Also 
put  one  or  two  whole  roots,  well  cleaned,  into 
their  mangers,  w  hen  there  is  no  hay,  straw, 
or  other  feed  theie,  changing  them  for  fresh 
ones  each  day.  It  will  uot  lie  long  till  they 
acquire  the  taste.  2.  Both  these  are  Cap 
varieties  of  raspberries,  aud  propagate  by  tak¬ 
ing  root  at  the  tip  of  the  shoots.  Your  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  all  right,  aud  they  are  now 
getting  ready  to  projmgate.  When  the  ends 
of  the  canes  become  a  little  swollen  aDd  of  a 
reddish  color,  cover  them  up  with  a  little  soil, 
and  they  will  take  root  aud  form  splendid 
plants  for  use  next  Spriug.  Before  the  buds 
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push,  the  laterals  that  have  pushed  from  the 
upright  or  maiu  canes,  should  be  cut  back 
to  about  one  foot  in  length.  They  will  push  a 
new  growth  from  each  bud  and  bear  a  cluster 
of  berries  on  the  end  of  each. 

MILK  KKVJCR  IN*  SOWS. 

W.  II.  ./.,  Edgewood,  Pit. — A  Berkshire  sow 
that  had  pigs  a  few  days  ago,  after  one  or  two 
days,  refused  food  and  was  highly  feverish, 
while  her  breath  was  bad,  and  there  was  much 
inflammation  in  the  udders,  in  which  the  milk 
dried  up.  Another,  that  has  just  farrowed, 
seems  to  lie  similarly  affected.  She  is  mopish, 
and  her  eyes  are  blood-shot. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  milk  fever,  or  puerper¬ 
al  inflammation.  It  is  probably  due  to  a 
too  high  condition,  or  it  may  be  that  the  sow 
was  overfed.  The  treatment  of  all  animals 
previous  to  parturition,  should  be  very  careful 
in  regard  to  feeding.  To  reduce  the  food  after 
the  birth  of  the  young,  is  too  late,  because  the 
mischief  has  been  done  by  the  previous  feed¬ 
ing.  No  grain  food  should  be  given  for  some 
days  before  this  event,  so  as  to  get  the  system 
into  a  cool,  open  state,  and  so  avoid  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  to  inflammatory  action.  It  is 
always  safo  to  giveu  moderate  dose  of  physic, 
as  two  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil,  or  two  ounces 
of  Epsom  salts,  in  a  bran  slop  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  in  good  condition,  anil  more  especially 
with  any  of  the  pure  breeds,  which  are  more 
subject  to  these  constitutional  disturbances. 
A  dose  of  salts  should  have  been  given  to  the 
sow  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  fever. 
But  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and 
to  prevent  trouble,  feed  very  lightly,  giving 
bran  slops  and  no  meal  of  any  kind,  with  clo¬ 
ver,  corn  fodder,  grass,  potatoes  or  turnips  in 
moderate  quautity,  for  some  days  before  the 
time  of  parturition. 

STRAWBERRY  QUERIES. 

./.  II.  L.,  Paunier  City.  Neb. — 1.  How  can  I 
raise  good  potted  strawberries?  2.  Where, 
when,  and  by  whom  was  the  Gipsey  Straw¬ 
berry  originated?  3.  How  should  1  treat  one- 
month  old  strawberry  plants,  so  that  they  will 
bear  next  year?  4.  Other  things  being  equal, 
which  will  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of 
strawberries — an  acre  planted  three  feet  by 
one  foot  apart  with  the  runners  cutoff;  or 
the  same  area  planted  in  the  usual  way  and 
allowed  to  mat  in  the  row? 

Ans. —  l.  Sink  two-inch  flowerpots  in  thesoil 
at  proper  places  so  that  the  rims  will  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  the  surface.  Affix  the  nodes  lust 
commencing  to  emit  roots  in  the  pots  tilled 
with  soil,  and  hold  them  in  place  with  small 
stones  or  clods  of  earth.  In  10  days,  or  two 
weeks,  unless  the  ground  should  be  dry,  the 
pots  will  be  found  tilled  with  roots,  when  the 
plants  should  be  removed  from  them,  and 
planted  where  they  are  to  fruit.  2.  The  GIp- 
sey  Strawberry  was  originated  by  E.  W.  Du¬ 
rand,  Irvington,  N.  J.  We  have  not  the  date 
of  its  origin,  3.  Keep  the  seedlings  in  a  green 
house,  or,  if  you  have  none,  in  n  sheltered  and 
partially  shaded  place  in  pots,  aud  water  them 
every  day  until  they  have  made  several  loaves. 
Then  transplant  to  well  prepared  and  highly 
fertilized  soil.  They  require  careful  treat¬ 
ment  in  order  to  get  fruit  the  first  year.  4. 
If  the  vines  are  grown  in  matted  rows,  they 
will  yield  far  more  fruit,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
large  and  showy. 

ALUMINUM. 

H.  G.  G.,  Vanceburg,  Lewis  Co,,  N.  V.— I. 
What  is  the  metal  aluminum?  2.  Where  and 
how  is  it  obtaiued?  8.  What  is  the  price,  aud 
where  can  I  got  a  small  quautity? 

A  N8, — 1.  Aluminum  is  a  metal  never  found 
native,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
all  minerals,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  11)5  different 
compounds,  among  which  are  many  of  the 
precious  stones,  as  ruby,  sapphire,  corundum, 
turquoise,  and  topaz.  It  is  mostly  found  in 
clay,  being  the  base  of  clay.  The  alum  of  com¬ 
merce  is  composed  of  potash,  aluminum,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  it  has  been  known  as  a  simple  metal,  and 
at  present  It  is  too  expensive  for  common  use. 

It  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  without  odor  or 
taste,  and  nearly  as  malleable  as  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  It  is  mixed  with  silver — one-third  silver 
and  two-thirds  aluminum — aud  this  alloy  is 
harder  than  silver,  aud  is  used  for  forks, 
spoons,  and  tea  service.  It  is  mixed  with  cop¬ 
per — 10  parts  of  aluminum  to  90  Of  copper— and 
forms  aluminum  bronze,  from  which  bogus 
jewelry  uud  watch  cases  are  made.  2.  The 
process  is  too  long  to  be  described  here;  but  it 
is  obtained  from  several  of  the  bases,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  any  of  them.  3.  It  is  worth 
$1.25  per  ounce,  aud  ean  be  obtained  from  C. 
Platt,  4  Liberty  Place,  New  York  City. 

MARL  AND  LIME. 

E.  B.,  Inland,  Ohio. — 1.  What  is  the  value 
of  a  marl  as  a  1'erlilizer  on  clay  lauds,  also  on 
light  sandy  land ;  both  to  be  used  for  wheat 
this  Fall?  An  analysis  of  the  marl  shows, 
carbonate  of  lime  72  87  per  cent.;  phosphoric 
acid  .4  per  cent. ;  silica  .35  percent.;  oxide 
of  iron  .83  per  cent. ;  organic  matter  6.54  per 
cent.  2.  How  would  ground  limestone  do  on 
fight  sandy  land?  3.  Is  it  better  to  sow  clover  - 


seed  this  Fall  or  next  Spring?  4.  Has  H.  M. 
Jaques  the  pure  Cross-bred  Diehl- Mediterra¬ 
nean  Wheat,  and  is  he  responsible? 

Ans. — This  marl  should  be  valuable  on  any 
soil  needing  lime.  It  would  also  contuin  about 
eight  ]K>unds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton.  It 
is  at  least  worth  trying  in  a  small  way — say  a 
few  loads — putting  it  here  and  there,  leaving 
some  places  without  any.  If  worth  applying, 
its  effects  should  appear  quite  plainly. 
2.  Ground  limestone  would  be  uo  better  than, 
if  as  good  as  the  marl ;  at  least  it  would  not  be 
nearly  as  effective  as  burned  lime.  It  might 
pay,  however,  if  the  soil  was  very  deficient  in 
lime.  3.  It  is  much  safer  and  better  to  sow 
clover  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  prospect 
is  good  for  it  to  germinate,  4.  Yes.  He  is 
also  “  responsible.” 

LIVER  AND  LUNO  PARASITES  IN  SnEKP. 

G.  C.,  Prairie  Center,  III.— 1.  About  a 
month  ago,  a  swelling,  half  as  large  as  her 
head,  appeared  under  the  jaw  of  a  two-year- 
old  ewe,  and  her  milk  at  once  ceased,  aud  she 
began  to  fall  off  in  flesh.  The  swelling  has 
now  gone  down,  but  she  is  as  thin  as  she  can 
be,  while  there  is  a  running  at  the  nose, 
tinged  now  and  then  with  blood;  what,  ails 
her?  2.  Will  it  do  any  harm  to  cross  a  {Shrop¬ 
shire  buck  once  on  his  own  lambs? 

Ans. — 1.  The  ewe  is  suffering  from  parasites 
in  the  liver  or  lungs,  aud  possibly  both.  These 
impoverish  the  blood  and  produce  the  dropsi¬ 
cal  condition  complained  of.  The  remedy  is 
to  give  turpentine  in  tablespoonful  doses  one 
hour  before  feeding  in  the  morning.  The  tur¬ 
pentine  may  be  mixed  with  hulf  a  teacupful  of 
cow’s  milk,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  molasses, 
or  with  the  molasses  alone,  and  given  daily  for 
10  days.  After  that,  give  a  teaspoon  fill  of 
salt  daily.  A  regular  supply  of  salt  is  one  of 
the  best  preservatives  against  these  parasites. 
2.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  cross  the  ram  (a  male 
sheep  is  a  ram,  a  buck  is  a  male  deer)  on  his 
own  ewe  lambs  once,  or  even  tho  second  gene¬ 
ration,  if  it  is  a  good  one. 

SHIPPING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

D.  J.  C address  mislaid — 1.  How  should 
strawberry  plants  he  paekod  for  shipping 
2,000  miles?  2  Is  oiled  paper  used  for  wrap- 
piiigtliem?  3.  How  are  plants  packed  for  mail¬ 
ing?  4.  To  whom  can  I  apply  for  a  correct 
description  of  South-eastern  Kansas? 

Ans. — 1.  To  ship  such  a  long  distance,  get 
a  box  ns  large  as  desirable,  and  about  15 
inches  deep;  place  It  on  end  or  side  with  the 
cover  removed.  Having  put  the  plants 
straight  In  bundles  of  20,  tied  very  loosely, 
lay  them  in  the  box  in  layers,  putting  some 
damp  moss  all  about  and  among  the  roots. 
Have  the  roots  all  towards  tho  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  pack  in  tin's  way  until  the  box  is 
tilled.  Next  place  it  right  side  up,  aud  nail 
a  few  strips  about  two  inches  apart  across  the 
top.  2.  Oiled  paper  is  seldom  used  except  in 
shipping  by  ma  il.  3.  Put  some  fine,  dampened 
moss  alsiut  and  among  the  roots;  then  roll  the 
roots  up  snugly  in  some  oiled  paper,  letting  it 
come  more  loosoly  ubout  tho  tops;  lastly, 
wrap  the  whole  in  some  manilla  or  strong 
wrapping  paper,  and  tie  up.  4.  To  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Immigration,  Topeka,  Kansas; 
but  don’t  rely  on  any  information  so  far 
as  to  move  there, until  you  have  personally  in¬ 
spected  tho  place. 

MUCK  FOR  CELERY. 

W.  C.  II.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. — Would  the 
muck,  of  which  a  sample  is  inclosed,  be  suita¬ 
ble  for  celery  growing,  or  would  the  bed  need 
to  be  manured.  Please  have  it  analyzed. 

Ans  —We  cannot  undertake  the  analysis  of 
anything.  The  State  Chemists  are  the  proper 
persons  to  do  that.  From  so  small  a  sample 
and  with  no  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  land  or  the  growth  of  the  soil,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  give  precise  information. 
Wo  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  nearer 
peat  than  muck,  and  that,  when  it  becomes 
dry,  it  becomes  quite  hard.  If  so,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  several  years’  plowing  and  working  and 
the  application  of  lime  and  ashes  to  get  it  in¬ 
to  condition  for  growing  any  valuable  crop. 
But  if  it  now  grows  good  grass  and  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  drained,  it  may  be  that  it  would  grow 
good  celery.  Soil  that  looks  much  like  this— 
only  finer — forms  the  uoted  celery  beds  of 
Michigan;  but  even  there,  on  those  soils  prop¬ 
erly  drained,  an  application  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  is  found  to  pay. 

PLANTS  FUR  WINDOW  GARDENING, 

F.  II.  A/.,  Weisburg,  Ind. — How  can 
rhododendrons  be  kept  through  the  Winter, 
aud  what  plants  are  best  adapted  for  window 
gardening? 

Ans.— Rhododendrons  are,  many  of  them, 
hardy,  andean  !>e  left  out  through  the  Winter. 
For  a  window  garden,  a  long  list  of  plants  is 
suitable,  but  itis  best  to  begin  with  the  hardier 
varieties  and  experiment  with  more  delicate 
sorts  before  investing  largely.  The  best  soil 
for  pot  plants  is  made  by  mixing  leaf  mold, 
well  rotted  manure,  aud  garden  soil:  the  soil 
made  in  this  way  will  not  pack  when  wet, 


and  will  be  cleau  and  mellow  when  dry  A. 
layer  of  gravel  or  broken  pots  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pot,  will  permit  drainage.  Geraniums, 
cacti,  oxalis,  English  Ivy,smilax  and  callus,  will 
respond  generously  to  ordinary  care;  ver¬ 
benas,  aud  petunias  make  pretty  window 
plants  if  trained  on  a  frame;  pansies,  daisies, 
and  forget-me-nots  are  suitable.  Water  only 
when  the  top  soil  is  dry  in  the  pots. 


Miscellaneous. 


C.  G.  G.,  Lenox,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  an  av- 
erage  yield  of  Hubbard  Squash  per  acre,  and 
the  price  ill  Boston  market?  2.  What  is  the 
average  yield  of  marrow  beans,  and  tho  price? 
3.  Would  onions  be  more  profitable? 

Ans. — With  good  land,  well  manured,  the 
Hubbard  or  Turban  will  yield  about  six  tons, 
worth,  in  Boston  market,  from  $15  to  $25  tier 
ton.  Boston  Marrows,  under  like  conditions, 
will  yield  from  seven  to  eight  tons,  worth 
from  $12  to  $20  per  ton.  2.  Marrow  beans 
yield  all  the  way  from  15  to  25  bushels  per 
acre,  and  are  worth  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  bush¬ 
el  in  New  York  market;  they  are  now  worth 
from  $3  to  $3. 15  for  now  ones.  3.  If  the 
ground  is  made  very  rich,  onions  would  usual 
ly  pay  better. 

If.  K.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 1.  Would  well 
composted  manure  spread  on  strawberries 
set  out  last  Spring,  increase  the  crop  next 
year  where  the  hill  system  is  followed?  2. 
Should  the  James  Vick  be  kept  in  hills  to  pro 
duce  the  largest  crop  of  the  biggest  berries? 

Ans. — I.  We  should  now  wait  until  early 
October  before  spreading  the  manure.  2.  Yes. 
This  variety  needs  plenty  of  food  and  careful 
cultivation.  It  is  inclined  to  set  more  ber¬ 
ries  than  it  can  ripen. 

R.  It.  It.,  Foster,  Oregon. — 1.  Which  vari¬ 
eties  of  small  fruits  are  best  adapted  to  a 
jight,  sandy  soil?  2.  Would  the  Yellow-wood 
do  well  on  such  a  soil,  and  in  a  climate  such  as 
this,  subject  to  extreme  drought  in  Summer? 
Where  is  it  to  be  had? 

Ans. — 1,  We  can  scarcely  advise  as  to  this. 
If  the  land  is  well  drained,  we  should  suppose 
any  of  the  small  fruits  would  thrive  with  ju¬ 
dicious  management.  2.  Yes,  we  think  so. 
It  may  be  purchased  of  any  nurseryman. 

J.  G.,  Grand.  Rapids,  Mich. — What  will  be 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  pouring  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  on  tho  top  of  a  cow’s 
head  at  the  base  of  the  horns  I 

Anh. — It  would  have  a  slightly  irritating 
effect,  something  of  tho  nature  of  a  mild 
blister,  and  also  a  tendency  to  increase  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  parts. 

C.  L  ,  Plano,  III.. — How  can  I  get  rid  of 
plautaius  on  my  lawn? 

Ans. — Cut  off  the  crowns  of  the  plantains, 
and  pour  a  little  kerosene  on  the  roots.  Close 
mowing  and  a  liberal  application  of  manure 
will  assist  materially  in  ridding  the  lawn  of 
Knot  Grass,  sorrel,  and  plantain. 

B.  P.,  Mount  Erie,  III.— Where  can  I  get 
American  Sebright  Cochin  chickens? 

Anh. — We  do  not  know  of  any  such  breed  of 
poultry.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  “Standard 
of  Excellence,”  nor  is  it  advertised  in  any  of 
the  poultry  papers. 

C.  L.  T,,  Crystal  City,  Manitoba,  sends  a 
plant  for  name. 

Anh. — It  is  Solanum  nigrum.  Black  Night¬ 
shade.  It  is  reported  to  be  poisonous;  but  is 
used  medicinully.  The  tomato  belongs  to  the 
same  family. 

A  Subscriber,  Dover's  Woods,  Tex.,  asks  the 
name  and  value  of  grass  inclosed. 

Anh. — It  is  Cynodon  dactylon,  Bermuda  or 
Scutch  Grass.  It  is  useful  in  the  South  in 
sandy  soils. 

G.  P.,  Oaroga,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  price 
of  Phoenix  fowls  per  pair?  2.  Are  the  wheats 
of  the  last  F.  S.  D.,  Spriug  or  Winter? 

Anh. — 1.  We  do  not  think  they  have  been 
offered  for  sale  yet.  2.  W inter. 

W,  A.  D.,  Sprague  City,  Wash.  Ter.,  sends 
grass  for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  Spartiua  cynosuroides — Fresh- 
water  Cord  Grass,  a  coarse,  sedgy  grass,  not 
valuable  fer  stock. 

II.  S.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. — Who  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  dealer  in  such  roots  as  blood-root,  snake- 
root  and  ginseng? 

Ans. — McKesson  &  Robbins,  drugs,  91  Ful¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York  City. 

W.  II.  It.,  Tolona,  Mo. — Where  can  I  get 
a  work  on  wagon  anil  carriage  building? 

Anh. — From  the  American  News  Company, 
New  York  City. 

./.  II. ,  West  Granby, Conn. — Sends  plant  for 
name. 

Anh. — It  is  Aletris  farinosa— common  Colic- 
root,  Blood-wort,  or  Star-grass. 

J.  E.  C.,  Humboldt,  Tenn. — What  is  the 
address  of  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Association? 

Ans. — Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

F.  IJ.,  Burlington,  Kans. — Is  H.  M.  Jaques, 


I 


who  advertises  Diehl-Mediterrauean  Wheat, 
reliable? 

Anh. — Yes. 

G.  D.  It.,  Ella,  W is. ,  sends  leaf  for  name  of 
plant. 

Ans. — It  is  Lychnis  coronaria  —  Mullein 
Pink. 

W.  I).,  Fannrille,  Va.,  seuds  leaf  and  seeds 
of  vine  for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  probably  the  Dish-rag  Gourd. 


DISCUSSION. 

G.  M.  II ,  Rich  Hill,  Ohio.— In  the  F.  C. 
of  the  Rural  for  August  in,  1  notice  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  by  a  correspondent  to  some 
remarks  made  in  the  Club  in  a  previous  issue 
against  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  was  said  that 
by  discouraging  tho  uso  of  tho  weed,  there  is 
a  risk  of  injuring  an  important  agricultural 
industry;  that  tho  majority  of  civilized  man¬ 
kind  use  it,  aud  therefore  that  it  is  somewhat 
Pharisaical  for  any  one  who  dislikes  it,  to 
stigmatize  its  use  as  a  filthy  Imbit,  and  that  its 
growth  is  a  source  of  profit  to  a  multitude  of 
famiurs  iu  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  I  must  say,  that  I  thiuk  the  original 
remark  in  the  RURAL  was  right.  I  consider 
the  uso  of  tobacco  pernicious  to  health  and 
morals,  as  well  ns  filthy.  Thousands  of  medi¬ 
cal  men  have  testified  to  its  evil  effects  upon 
mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  health,  while  it 
is  well  known  that  the  use  of  it  encourages 
the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicants.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  smoker  who  was  not  also  a  drink¬ 
er?  I  know  there  are  a  very  few — just  enough 
to  confirm  the  rule  that  a  smoker  is  sure  to 
be  a  drinker.  Indeed,  the  aleohol  in  whiskey 
and  other  spirituous  liquors  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  antidote  to  the  nicotine  in  tobacco, 
and  the  smoker  naturally  craves  for  it.  It  is 
said  to  soothe  the  nerves;  but  where  it.  doos  so, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  10— nay,  in  999  out  of 
1 ,000  -the  nervous  system  lias  previously  been 
injured  by  its  use.  The  use  of  it,  while  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  smoker  and  Chewer,  is  offensive 
to  more  than  half  of  mankind;  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  children  who  dislike  it,  more 
than  offsets  the  number  of  women  to  whom  it 
is  not  disagroeable.  More  than  half  the  to¬ 
bacco  used  is  poor  stuff,  the  fumes  of  which 
are  disgusting  oven  to  smokers  of  good  tobacco, 
ami  abhorrent,  to  non-smokers;  what  right 
have  tho  users  of  this  stuff  to  pollute  God’s 
free  air  for  all  In  their  neighborhood  -to  cause 
amioyauce  to  others,  iu  order  to  gratify  a 
nusty,  acquired  taste  of  their  own?  (  'hewers 
themselves,  who  are  not  absolute  beasts,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  habit  to  lie  a  filthy  one,  and 
are  constantly  ready  with  some  wretched 
apology  for  it.  As  for  suuff,  either  for 
dipping  or  tho  nose — faugh!  If  thoro 
is  one  point  made  clearer  than  another 
by  medical  science,  it  is  that  the  ha¬ 
bitual  uso  of  tobacco  encourages  the  drink¬ 
ing  habit,  obfuscates  tho  mental  powers,  and 
tends  to  produce  nervous  disorders,  epithelial 
cancer,  and  insanity,  as  well  as  some  forms  of 
pharyngitis,  dyspepsia,  aud  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  As  an  offset  to  the  many 

evils,  direct  and  contingent,  arising  from  tho 
use  of  tobacco,  what,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  are  the  benefits,  immediate  or  remote, 
which  it  produces?  Tho  use  of  it  is  a  nauseat¬ 
ing  habit  acquired  through  suffering,  and  the 
person  who  has  never  used  it,  never  feels  the 
loss  of  the  “pleasures”  It  confers  on  ite  vota¬ 
ries  at  the  oo&t  of  much  money  and  risk  of  ill- 
health  to  themselves,  uud  of  not  a  little  an¬ 
noyance  to  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  female 
friends  and  relations  generally,  ns  well  as  to 
tho  public  at  large.  Statistics  show  that  about 
as  much  money  is  spent  every  year  for  the 
luxury  of  tobacco  as  for  the  necessity  of  bread,  - 
although  less  than  u  quarter  of  our  population 
use  the  former  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  iu  the  country  uses  tho  latter  I  Could 
there  lie  a  stronger  argument  against  the  sel¬ 
fish  habit?  Tho  plea  that  the  “vast  majority 
of  civilized  mankind”  uho  the  weed,  is  egre- 
giuualv  unfounded,  if  womankind,  tho  best 
part  of  mankind,  and  youth  and  childhood, 
the  hope  of  mankind,  be  included;  and  if 
these  are  excluded,  to  what  u  miserable  hand¬ 
ful  of  sedtish  sybarites  is  tho  habit  confined! 
We  are  told  that  the  “vast  majority  of  man¬ 
kind”  are  on  the  road  to  perdition;  is  that 
any  reason  why  either  you  or  I  shmild  join 
them  on  the  way  ?  I  don’t  believe  in  following 
u  multitude  to  evil,  I  teach  my  children  to 
shun  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  I  will  not  raise 
tobacco  to  sell  for  the  sake  of  making  money. 

1  do  not  consider  money-making  the  chief  end 
of  our  labors,  nor  do  I  think  it  right,  for  my 
own  pecuniary  profit,  to  sell  a  product  that 
will  injure  my  neighbor.  I  shall  never  be 
either  a  nan  or  tobacco  seller  or  producer. 

Communications  Kkckivkp  vok  thu  wkkk  endinu 
Hatuiipay,  A  moist  80. 

n.  Youuic,  plants  received.— J.  8.  C.,  plants  receiv¬ 
ed.— A.  Sophie  D.,  thanks;  answer  liy  mall.— G.  W., 
potatoes  received ;  we  hope  to  try  them.— M.  C., 
thanks.— J.  8  M.— A.  O.  McK.— T.  D.  N..  thanks.— I.  E. 
K.,  thanks;  plants  received.— Mrs.  M.  J.  1J.,  thanks. — 
H.  L.  C.,thauks.-W.  U.  K.-H.  W.  B.-J.  H.  W,-J.  N. 
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to  distribute  among  our  subscribers, 
which  in  quality  arc  unsurpassed,  and  they 
promise  to  yield  well  also.  They  com¬ 
bine  the  kidney  shape  with  the  mealiness 
and  nuttiness  of  the  best  Peachblow. 


Conducted  by 

E.  8.  CARMAN, 


Editor. 


3.  8.  WOODWARD, 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1844. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  will  feel  deeply  obliged 
to  any  of  its  friends  who,  at  the  fairs, 
will  interest  themselves  in  extending  its 
circulation.  Our  special  and  regular  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  will  be  mailed  to  all  of  them, 
without  application,  in  due  time.  Any 
subscriptions  sent  to  us  now,  whether  one 
or  a  dozen,  will  count  for  premiums,  the 
same  as  if  sent  later.  As  an  additional 
inducement,  our  subscribers  may  offer  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  from  now  until 
January  1,  1880,  for  the  regular  price,  viz., 
$2 ;  thatis,  the  paper  will  be  sent  from  now 
until  next  January,  without  any  charge 
whatever. 

■ - - 

“Judicious  fertilizing,”  like  “  judicious 
advertising,”  is  easily  spoken  of;  but  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  individual  that 
knew  just  how  to  practice  it. 


We  are  growing  very  fond  of  Moore's 
Early  Grape.  It  is  no  better  than  Con¬ 
cord  iu  quality;  but  it  ripens  up  fully 
before  any  other  of  our  grapes,  and  we 
eat  it  and  enjoy  it,  because  we  have  no 
better  grapes  to  eat  and  enjoy. 


In  our  potato  experiments  tbe  past  sea¬ 
son,  the  White  Star  in  two  plots  was 
planted  in  trenches  six  feet  apart,  and  in 
another  plot  in  trenches  three  feet  apart. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  latter, 
with  the  same  fertilizers,  yielded  one- 
quarter  more,  and  the  tubers  were  much 
larger.  Our  explanation  would  be  that 
in  the  three-feet  plots,  the  vines  soon 
covered  the  soil  and  arrested  evaporation. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful 
effect,  of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  a  part  of 
our  corn;  we  have  advised  our  readers  to 
try  it,  at  the  rate  of  200  or  300  pounds 
per  acre,  on  small  plots.  But  we  desire 
to  say  to  our  readers  most,  emphatically, 
that  we  do  not  advise  its  use  upon  any 
land  that  is  not  already  supplied  with 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.  Were  we 
desirous  of  exhausting  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  plant  food  in  any  Held,  we  should 
give  it  nitrate  of  soda  year  after  year,  and 
that  alone. 


A  few  heads  of  our  hybrids  between 
wheat  and  rye  were  sent  to  Professor 
Thomas  Meehan,  editor  of  the  Gardener's 
Monthly.  In  a  comment  following  our 
remarks,  he  says:  “The  specimens  raised 
from  wheat,  have  so  many  eharaeteristics 
of  rye,  that,  we  arc  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  genuine  ease  of  hybridity,  and  it  is 
the  more  interesting  because  it  is  between 
two  genera.  Still  more  interesting  is  it 
to  note  that,  though  between  two  dis¬ 
tinct  genera,  it  is  not  sterile.” 


Let  us  hope  that  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  fruit  of  pistillate  varieties  of 
strawberries  is  modified  as  it  receives  pol¬ 
len  from  different  bisexual  kinds,  will 
soon  cease.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
a  mere  ducustion  of  the  subject.  We 
don’t  want  any  opinions  unless  they  arc 
based  upon  tests.  Tests  are  easily  made. 
Let-  us  plant,  in  separate  frames,  the  Man¬ 
chester  or  other  pistillate  varieties,  with 
the  SharplcsB,  Charles  Downing,  James 
Vick,  Parry,  etc.,  and  give  them  the  same 
soil,  exposure  and  treatment.  By  such 
means  the  question  can  easily  be  answered, 
and  it  can  be  answered  in  no  other  way. 

For  four  years  we  have  tried  to  obtain 
a  seedling  from  the  English  Magnum  Bo- 
num  Potato  that  would  he  worth  some¬ 
thing.  So  far  as  yield  is  concerned,  we 
have  succeeded;  in  other  respects  we 
have  failed.  The  quality  is  poor  and  the 
shape  not  desirable.  This  kind  was  se¬ 
lected  for  seed,  because  of  its  well-known 
keeping  and  disease -resisting  powers. 
We  have  other  seedlings  which  we  hope 


We  have  received  the  following  pleas¬ 
ant  letter  from  Mr.  Beecher: — “The  Ru¬ 
ral  New- Yorker  has  ceased  to  come 
here.  No  doubt,  the  subscription  has  run 
out.  Do  you  never  give  a  fellow  warn¬ 
ing?  Banks  always  do.  My  tank  also 
gives  an  alarm  when  running  low.  I  am 
too  mad  to  be  Bafe  at  large.  You  wanted 
an  article  for  your  Summer  No.,  or  some 
other  one.  Smarting  under  the  depriva¬ 
tion,  do  you  suppose  T  would  write?  1 
have  loads  and  stacks  of  good  things,  not 
one  of  which  you  shall  have — except  upon 
speedy  repentance,  and  then,  1  will  see 
about  St.  What  is  the  price  of  your  paper, 
anyhow?  If  necessary,  I  will  take  up  a 
collection  to  pay  for  it.  I  want  it  from 
the  point  at  which  it  stopped,  and  inclose 
$2  as  a  retaining  fee. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER.” 


From  six  hills  of  one  of  the  Rural’® 
seedlings  of  the  English  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato,  we  harvested  152  tubers,  large 
and  small,  or  25  1-3  to  a  hill.  Of  this 
great  number,  about  half  were  of  market¬ 
able  size.  The  weight  was  30  pounds, 
or  five  pounds  to  the  hill,  showing  a 
small  average  size.  The  best  five  weigh¬ 
ed  but  one  pound  13  1-2  ounces.  This 
yield  would  lie  at  the  rate  of  1,210  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  skin  is  very  white,  the 
flesh  yellowish  and  salvy.  Ol  all  our  po¬ 
tatoes,  whether  our  own  seedlings  or 
those  which  we  have  tested,  this  seems 
most  effectually  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
wire-worms,  grubs,  rot.,  etc.  It  is  also  a 
first-rate  keeper;  but  the  poor  quality 
renders  all  these  virtues,  so  valuable  in 
themselves,  of  little  account. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  white-skin 
potatoes  are  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  wire-worm  (the  hard,  brown,  horny- 
ringed  worm  that  coils  itself  up  when 
touched)  than  the  purple* skin  potatoes. 
We  have  many  different  varieties  with 
purple  skins,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or 
less  eaten  or  scabbed  by  this  pest,  while 
the  light  skins  are  rarely  harmed.  We 
do  not  presume  to  doubt  the  statement  of 
Prof.  Cook,  of  the  Mich.  Ag.  College,  or 
other  entomological  authorities;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  these  worms  (lulus  or  Julusi  do  not 
cause  scab  in  potatoes,  we  simply  have 
never  seen  true  cases  of  scab,  and  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 


LOSSES  ON  EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN 
CATTLE. 


ALTnouo ii  it  is  estimated  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  restrictions  on  their  importa¬ 
tions,  affords  shippers  of  Canadian  cattle 
to  Great.  Britain  an  advantage  of  at  least 
$15  per  head  over  their  competitors  in 
this  country,  still  the  business,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  far  from  profitable 
to  most  of  those  engaged  in  it.  So 
heavy,  indeed,  have  been  the  Iobscs  of 
some*  of  the  shippers,  that  they  are  either 
going  out  of  the  business  altogether  or 
greatly  curtailing  their  operations.  Ling- 
ham,  of  Montreal,  the  most  extensive 
Operator,  who  began  the  business  three 
years  ago  with  a  capital  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  confesses  that  he  has  lost  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  by  unfortunate  ventures. 
Johns  &  Johnston,  second  on  the  list  of 
great  operators,  have  found  the  trade 
equally  unrenmnerutive ;  while  the  losses 
of  Morgan  &  Co,  have  been  extremely 
heavy,  and  a  number  of  smaller  operators 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  business. 
Several  banks  iu  the  Dominion,  which 
made  advances  to  these  firms,  arc,  it  is 
reported,  likely  to  suffer  considerable  loss, 
as  the  collaterals  they  hold  will,  when 
realized,  probably  fall  short  of  covering 
the  suras  advanced.  Moreover,  the  large 
cattle  salesmen  in  Liverpool,  London  anil 
Glasgow,  who  acted  as  agents  for  the  ex¬ 
porters  and  made  udvauces  on  the  ship¬ 
ments,  are  also  largely  involved  in  the 
disastrous  results.  It  must  not  he  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  all  shippers  have 
been  losers ;  for  some  who  have  ac  ted  pru¬ 
dently  and  conservatively,  have  saved 
themselves  from  loss,  even  if  their  gains 
have  been  small.  The  raisers  of  beef  in 
Canada  and  the  consumers  of  beef  in 
England,  have  been  the  chief  gainers  by 
the  losses  of  the  exporters,  for  the  former 
have  got  high  prices  for  their  cattle,  and 
the  latter  have  paid  low  prices  for  their 
meat.  With  greater  caution  in  buying  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  keener  fore¬ 
sight  as  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  on 
the  other,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
that  the  Canadian  cattle  trade  is  capable 
of  large  and  profitable  development. 


THE  PORK  CORNER  OF  1884. 

Last  Saturday,  the  last  trading  day  of 
August,  the  great  pork  corner  of  1884, 
after  running  through  June,  July  and 
August,  came  to  a  formal  end  in  Chica¬ 
go.  The  origin  of  this  corner  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  Grant  &  Ward’s  failure 
precipitated  a  panic  here.  Wall  Street 
was  wild  with  excitement,  and  New  York 
speculators  thought  that  all  sorts  of  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  greatly  depreciated.  At 
that  time  pork  was  about  $ifi  a  barrel,  and 
speculators  here  began  selling  it  with  a 
rush.  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were 
carrying  at  the  time  about  $12,000,000 
worth,  which  was  threatened  with  a 
depreciation  of  between  $3,000,000  and 
$4,000,000,  if  the  market  broke.  To  pro¬ 
tect  this  property,  Phil.  Armour  began  to 
buy  against  New  York’s  selling,  taking 
in  over  100.000  barrels  in  one  day,  and 
finally  becoming  the  possessor  of  all  the 
“regular”  mess  pork  in  the  country  at  a 
time  when  speculators  had  sold  300,000 
barrels,  which  they  could  not  get  any¬ 
where  except  from  his  firm.  Then  he  put 
the  prices  up  at  the  rate  of  about  50  cents 
per  day  until  the  figures  for  August  pork 
had  skipped  to  $20  and  $27.  finally 
reaching  $27.50  at  the  close  of  the  corner. 
The  pork  had  been  bought  in  at  prices 
ranging  from  $10  to  $18  per  barrel,  aver¬ 
aging  about  $10.50.  During  the  progress 
of  the  corner  a  good  many  “shorts,”  find¬ 
ing  they  could  get  the  pork  they  had 
sold  for  August  delivery  only  from 
Armour  &  Co.  at  whatever  price  they 
might  put  on  it,  settled  when  pork  was 
at  from  $22  to  $28,  paying  Armour  <fc  Co. 
the  amount  of  the  advance-  say  $0  to  $7 
per  barrel.  Many  held  out  to  the  last, 
however,  the  average  settling  price  being 
about  $25.60  per  barrel,  which  left  a 
margin  of  profit  of  about  $0  per  barrel, 
Armour  &  Co.’s  gain  beiug  between 
$2,500,000  and  $3,000,000. 

During  the  struggle,  mess  pork  for  con¬ 
sumption  was  sold  at  the  ordinary  prices, 
say  $17.50.  To  prevent  it  from  coming 
hack  on  the  market  and  being  resold  at 
“corner”  prices,  however,  the  barrels  were 
opened  and  the  pieces  cut  into,  so  that  it 
could  not  pass  inspection,  as  the  rules 
limit  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  barrel  of 
mess  pork.  In  this  way  legitimate  trade 
was  left  undisturbed,  while  the  manipu¬ 
lators  of  the  “corner”  got  rul  of  part  of 
their  load  without  loss.  Some  of  the 
“shorts”  tried,  in  vain,  to  have  summer- 
packed  pork  declared  “regular;”  because 
they  could  easily  fill  their  contracts  with 
pork  parked  from  March  1  to  November 
1,  as  “regular”  pork  must  be  packed  in 
the  winter  months;  others  attempted  to 
deliver  “rejected”  on  their  contracts;  but 
the  scheme  was  only  partially  successful, 
and  those  were  finally  forced  to  settle  at 
the  top  of  the  market.  As  soon  as  the 
cornering  clique  had  thoroughly  squeezed 
the  “shorts,”  who  had  sold  what  they  did 
not  possess,  pork  dropped  to  $23;  then 
to  $20,  and  finally  to  $18.  Armour  now 
holds  a  vast  amount  of  pork,  and  like  all 
“cornerers,”  after  successfully  squeezing 
the  “shorts,”  he  is  principally  concerned 
in  disposing  of  his  accumulated  stock, 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  it  is  supposed 
he  will  keep  pork  a  trifle  above  tbe  legiti¬ 
mate  price  until  the  opening  of  the  win¬ 
ter  packing  season,  on  December  1.  The 
shorts  were  squeezed  so  badly  that  it  is 
supposed  they  will  be  slow  to  expose 
themselves  to  a  similar  ordeal  hereafter; 
but  gamblers  soon  forget  the  sorrows  of 
reverses  in  the  hopes  of  retrieving  them. 


POLITICIANS  AND  PRICES. 

Nearly  every  farm  product,  except 
stock,  is  unusually  low  this  year;  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  candidate  Blaine,  at  the  New 
England  Fair  on  Thursday,  “the  total 
value  of  the  products  from  the  farms  and 
lloekB  in  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$8, 000,000, 000,  an  amount  brought  forth 
in  a  single  year  vastly  in  excess  of  the 
National  debt  at  its  highest  point.”  All 
the  Presidential  candidates — Blaine  at  the 
New  England,  Cleveland  at  the  New 
York,  and  Butler  at  the  Minnesota  Fair — 
are  loudly  extolling  the  occupation  of 
the  farmer  as  the  basis  of  all  wealth;  and 
declaiming  on  his  intelligence,  indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  honor  due  to  him  for  be¬ 
longing  to  the  oldest,  most  extensive  and 
most  necessary  vocation  in  the  world  1 
Each  has  lots  of  figures — compiled  by 
Government  clerks — at  his  tongue’s  end 
with  which  to  tax  the  admiration  and 
memory  of  the  granger,  whose  vote  he  is 
anxious  to  secure;  but  has  any  of  them 
any  useful,  profitable  information  to  give 
him?  Should  he,  for  instance,  sell  his 
wheat  at  the  present  low  prices  or  hold  it 
on  the  chance  of  obtaining  better  figures 
a  lew  months  or  a  few  years  hence? 
Wouldn’t  a  few  shrewd  hints  on  this  and 
similar  subjects,  be  more  acceptable  to 


the  vast  majority  of  keen-witted,  thrift  y 
farmers,  than  the  adtffatory  platitudes 
and  the  interminable  statistics  with  whic’ 
the  visitors  to  fairs  are  sure  to  be  delugcc 
by  candidates  for  office  and  their  long- 
winded  supporters  during  this  Presiden¬ 
tial  year?  Why  don’t  the  various  orators 
“cram”  beforehand  on  this  subject  as 
they  do  on  others  lc9s  useful?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not.  wish  to  make  a  record 
which  shall  mean  something,  to  which  fu¬ 
ture  reference  can  be  made  as  to  a  definite 
statement,  preferring  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  generalities  which  make  a  loud 
noise  but  mean  nothing;  or  do  they  mere¬ 
ly  shrink  from  the  uncertainty  of  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  the  prices  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  products  in  “the  here¬ 
after?” 

For  a  person  who  is  not  as  careless  as 
Wiggins  or  Devoe  with  regard  to  the 
outcome  of  hi9  prophecies,  forecasting 
the  future  price  of  wheat  is,  just  now,  a 
subject  to  be  avoided.  Experience  in  past 
years  tells  us  that  the  extent  of  the  crops 
of  the  world  is  usually  exaggerated  by 
speculators  at  the  time  our  harvests  arc 
moving  to  market;  is  that  the  case  this 
year,  and  are  the  present  unprecedentedly 
low  prices  the  results  of  a  false  or  a  true 
conception  of  the  relations  of  demand  and 
supply  ?  Farmers  who  have  held  back 
their  wheat  from  last  )*our’s  crop  would 
have  done  considerably  better  had  they 
sold  it  a  year  ago.  Can  the  same  remark 
be  true  a  twelvemonth  hence  ?  The 
prompt  marketing  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  prices  they  will  bring,  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  restoration  of 
husiuess  and  manufacturing  prosperity. 
Shall  the  farmers  sell  their  goods  at  any 
price  to  set  the  wheels  of  enterprise  in 
motion,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  gaining 
thereby  ?  This  would  give  to  a  host  of 
consumers  the  means  of  purchasing  more 
liberally.  Then,  low  prices  for  food  en¬ 
courage  consumption,  and  an  increase  of 
consumption  increases  the  demand,  and 
creates  a  better  market  for  any  commodi¬ 
ty;  who  will  be  the  public-spirited  farm¬ 
ers  to  sell  their  wheat  at  the  present  low 
prices  ro  that  their  neighbors  may  get 
better  figures  later  on  ? 

But  arc  better  prices  probable  in  any 
case  ?  The  t  wo  leading  authorities  in  the 
grain  trade  in  England,  J.  E.  Beerbohm 
and  E.  Kains-Jackson,  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  low  prices  will  prevail  in 
the  future,  at  least  for  some  time.  Is 
there  any  indication  in  any  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  part  of  the  globe  that  a  smaller  area 
will  be  sown  for  next  year’s  harvest  than 
for  tbe  harvest  just  over  ?  From  present 
reports  it  would  seem  that  the  area  will 
be  considerably  increased,  in  spite  of  the 
low  prices.  Is  the  decline  in  prices  con¬ 
fined  to  agricultural  products;  or  isn’t  it 
a  fact  that  business  men  generally  arc 
making  smaller  profits  than  in  former 
years,  and  that  manufacturers,  too,  are 
selling  their  products  at  unusually  low 
figures.  All  aim  to  make  a  profit,  how¬ 
ever;  can  the  farmer  do  so  by  selling  his 
wheat  at  present,  prices  ?  Finally,  is  it 
true  that  the  larmer  should  not  be  a 
speculator,  and  that  the  best  policy  in  the 
long  run  is  to  clear  out  each  year’s  crop 

as  it  is  garnered  ? 

- »  »  ♦ 

BREVITIES. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Floak,  of  Franklin  Countv.  O., 
sends  us  a  photograph  of  a  Sharpless  Straw¬ 
berry  measuring  eight  and  one-third  inches 
around,  and  weighing  three  ounces. 

Mr.  J  S.  Woodward,  of  the  It  N.-Y..  will 
attend  th*-  most  Important  of  our  fairs  during 
the  month.  Our  readers  should  hunt  him  up, 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  mau  he  is. 

Of  farm  animals,  the  ox  contains  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  weight.,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
nitrogen  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  than  either  the  pig 
or  sheep.  The  pig.  it  seems,  contains  the 
smallest  amount,  of  ash  constituents. 

Save  the  seed-balls  of  vour  t>est  kinds  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Let  them  partially  rot.  and  then  wash 
out  the  seeds  Potato  seed  will  germinate  and 
grow  as  reudilv  as  cabbage  seed.  Sow  them 
in  pots  next  February.  The  plants  will  bo 
ready  to  set  out  in  the  open  ground  by  the 
middle  of  May. 

Wk  have  just  picked  a  cucumber  with  a 
tendril  growing  out  of  it  the  same  as  if  it  were 
a  stem.  It  grows  out  of  one  of  the  sutures. 
We  have  found  many  above-ground  potato 
stems  tills  season  with  enlargements  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  growth,  from  the  tirst  swelling  to 
perfectly-formed  tubers. 

Our  cOUSttlS  across  the  border  in  Ontario. 
Canada,  are  bestirring  themselves  in  good 
time  for  the  conservation  of  their  timber.  In 
that  Province  tbe  total  area  of  timber  land 
runs  up  to  180,00(1,000  acres.  OF  this  only 
ubout.  10.000,000  have  been  partial!  v  cleared; 
yet  there  is  a  hill  now  before  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  tbe  encouragement  of  tree 
planting,  offering  a  bonus  of  not  over  25  cm  its 
for  each  of  certain  specified  sfiecies  planted 
along  a  highway  or  a  farm  boundary  line,  or 
within  six  feet  of  such  line.  The  trees  along 
the  highways  are  to  be  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  but  they  must  not  be  re¬ 
moved  without  permission  from  the  authori¬ 
ties.  There  are  some  things  which  even  we 
Americans  can  learn  from  our  neighbors. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PRIZE  ESSAY. — Class  VI. 


THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  FARM,  AND  THE  IMPOR¬ 
TANCE  OF  PROPER  TRAINING. 

No  other  animal  that  man  has  domesticated, 
is  capable  of  such  varied  and  Surpassing  ex¬ 
cellence  as  the  horse.  We  breed  and  train 
him  with  special  reference  to  speed,  making 
him  realize  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  his  owner;  or  we  breed  draft 
horses,  large  and  powerful;  but  neither  of 
these  compares  in  importance  with  the  farm 
horse,  and  if  the  latter  is  bred  as  carefully 
with  reference  to  those  qualities  most  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  we  may  as  surely  accomplish 
the  results  desired  in  the  farm  horse  as  in  the 
racer  or  draft  horse.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  11,000,000  horses  shows  that 
this  branch  of  husbandry  is  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  increasitq;  the  commercial  value  as 
well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  horse. 

The  welfare  of  the  farmer  requires  a  horse 
equally  adapted  to  the  farm  and  road.  He 
wauts  horses  of  more  strength  and  better  qual¬ 
ities  than  the  average  of  those  ho  now  has. 
Tile  perfect  horse  for  the  farm  and  road  is  one 
possessing  those  combined  qualities,  which 
render  him  valuable  for  whatever  duty  he  is 
required  to  perform,  whether  in  the  field  or  on 
the  road;  and  this  horse  is  the  one  that  is  docile, 
of  good  temper,  quick  and  easily  managed, 
with  steady  nerve,  added  to  strength  and  en¬ 
durance.  Good-natured,  docile  animals  are 
always  the  best  workers;  the  fractious  horse 
worries  more  undor  restraint  or  guidance,  is 
more  liable  to  be  abused  by  his  driver,  and 
consequently  cannot  thrive  as  well. 

Let  the  farmers  get  sound,  good-blooded 
colts  and  then  make  them,  by  training,  just 
what  they  want  them  to  be;  for  no  animal  is 
more  susceptible  to  teaching  than  the  horse, 
and  none  more  ready  to  respond  to  kindness 
by  willing,  obedient  service.  The  colt  is  not 
naturally  ill -tempered,  and  if  it  becomes  so 
blame  is  due  to  some  one  who  has  handled  it. 

Rapid  walking  increases  groatly  the  value 
of  farm  horses,  and  Mils  is  largely  the  result 
of  training.  So  long  have  our  farmers  been 
negligent  and  careless  in  the  cultivation  of 
those  qualities  they  most  need  in  the  horse  for 
farm  aud  road,  that  they  must  be  educated  up 
to  their  own  best  interests  before  we  shall 
attain  excellence  in  this  direction.  This  will 
soon  be  accomplished  when  our  agricultural 
societies  and  journals  and  Farmers’  Institutes, 
take  up  the  subject  in  earnest  and  persistently. 
In  Massachusetts  and  a  few  other  States  an 
example  has  been  set,  which  it  would  be  well 
if  all  the  States  would  imitate.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  that  the  N  orman- Percherou, 
already  a  favorite  in  the  West  for  farm  and 
road,  will  prove  equally  so  in  New  England, 
combining,  as  it  docs,  desirable  size,  stamina, 
and  all  the  better  qualities  of  temper  and 
action. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  G.  c.  white. 


RURAL  PRIZE  ESHAY.-Class  IX. 

RYE. 

Rye  receives  iess  care  than  any  other  grain. 
It  is  sown  on  the  lightest  soils  without  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  any  kind.  It  will  grow  u  cropevery 
three  or  four  you rs  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
labor  expended,  on  soils  so  light  that  no  turf 
is  ever  seen.  It  also  stands  out  prominently 
among  the  successful  methods  of  green  ma¬ 
nuring.  For  this  purpose  I  consider  rye 
second  only  to  clover.  Sown  from  September 
1  to  October  1,  and  turned  under  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  first  week  in  June,  it 
furnishes  a  large  bulk  of  valuable  fertilizing 
material  during  a  period  when  most  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  dormant,  and  in  season  to  be  used  for 
a  crop  of  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  I  have  raised 
the  largest  crop  and  best  quality  of  tobacco 
on  rye  turned  under  the  first  week  in  June, 
when  just  heading  out,  and  standing  up  to  the 
horses’  breasts.  The  land  was  in  grass  the  year 
before,  was  mowed  in  June,  turned  over,  and 
fodder  com  drilled  in  the  first  of  July;  the 
drills  being  fertilized  with  wood  ashes  sown 
on  the  top,  the  fodder  cut  the  lust  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  rye  sown  immediately,  without 
fertilizers. 

Again,  no  crop  responds  to  good  treatment 
more  quickly  than  rye.  On  soil  so  light  that 
not  more  than  eight  bushels  per  acre  would 
grow  without  manure,  with  ten  two-horse 
loads  of  barn-yard  manure  spread  evenly,  the 
rye  having  been  sown  broadcast,  and  both 
harrowed  in  together,  1  have  harvested  over 
20  bushels  per  acre  of  the  nicest  white  rye,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  or  more  of  straw.  I 


have  seen  over  50  bushels  of  rye  grown  per 
acre,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  straw. 
Being  one  of  our  surest  crops,  it  is  sown  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  where  scarcely  any 
other  crop  would  grow;  hence  so  many  acres 
afford  small  profit. 

The  grain  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  of 
the  cereals,  making  a  bread  much  superior  to 
that  from  the  poorer  grades  of  wheat.  Mixed 
with  corn  and  oats,  it  makes  one  of  the  best, 
kinds  of  provender  for  cattle  or  horses,  aud 
ami  for  growing  hogs,  etc.  Nor  must  one 
forget  that  rye  straw  is  more  valuable  than 
hay.  As  a  soiling  crop,  rye  is  the  earliest  of 
which  I  have  any  experience;  that  sown  the 
first  of  September  will  bo  ready  to  cut  the 
last  of  May,  and  l  have  beeu  unable  to  see 
any  difference  in  milk  or  butter  production 
from  cows  fed  on  ryo  and  from  those  fed  on 
any  of  the  grasses  When  mown  before  bead¬ 
ing  out,  it  will  soon  start  again,  and  on  rich 
ground  it  will  produce  a  fair  second  crop  for 
soibug  or  for  grain.  If  sown  so  early  as  t.o 
have  the  grain  stalks  start  in  the  Fall,  and 
judiciously  fed  off  by  sheep  or  calves,  so  that 
it  does  not.  spindle,  it  makes  the  finest  pasture. 
Old,  worn  out  pastures  can  be  quickly  made 
new;  by  breaking  them  up  in  the  Fall,  thor 
oughly  harrowing,  sowing  to  rye  and  grass- 
seed,  they  furnish  the  best  of  pastures  the 
next  season,  and  continue  till  the  grass-seed 
takes  possession  of  the  ground  again.  If  no 
grass-seed  is  sown  with  the  rye,  and  it  is  not 
fed  to  death  (as  grass  pusturesare  sometimes), 
it.  will  flourish  for  years  nearly  equal  to  any 
of  the  grasses,  and  “  the  half  has  not.  been 
said”  about  that  much-abused  grain,  ryo. 


Veruon,  VL  “agriculture.” 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  3. 

The  slightly'  singed  vegetation  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  low  lands  north 
of  it,  shows  how  very  near  to  a  diostrous  frost 
Central  Northern  Now  York  came  in  the  lust 
week  in  August,  and  the  farmers  are  congrat¬ 
ulating  themselves  on  their  escape.  Apples 
make  a  poor  show  east  of  Syracuse,  but  they 
are  a  fair  crop  west.  As  seen  from  the  car 
windows,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  great 
abundance  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  and 
as  we  go  west  from  Buffalo  the  crop  seems  to 
be  less  and  less.  From  Cleveland  south  the 
fearful  drought  seems  to  have  made  both  the 
upploB  and  the  crop  small. 

Lands  intended  for  wheat  are  mostly 
plowed,  and  through  New  York  are  mostly  in 
fair  order,  as  they  have  had  sufficient  rain 
to  soften  the  surface  and  cause  it  to  work 
in  good  order.  In  Mils  section  seeding  will 
commence  to  some  extent  on  September  4,  aud 
by  the  next  week  will  be  in  active  operation. 
The  drought  iu  Central  and  Sputhern  Ohio, 
which  is  still  unbroken,  renders  the  fitting  of 
the  wheat  ground  laborious  and  tedious  work, 
and  will  greatly  delay  seeding.  While  New 
York  farmers  are  so  strongly  convinced 
of  the  value  of  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer  for 
wheat  that  very  little,  if  any,  will  be  sown 
without  a  supply  of  some  sort,  Ohio  furmers 
are  as  yet  scarcely  educated  to  that  point,  and 
are  quite  content  to  trust  to  tho  natural  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

Corn  through  Western  New  York  and 
Northern  Ohio,  though  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  late,  is  looking  well  and  promises,  with 
two  weeks  more  of  hot  weather,  to  make  one 
of  tho  best  crops  ever  hur vested,  though  the 
stand  is  a  little  uueven  as  the  result  of  the 
severe  drought  at  and  succeeding  plant¬ 
ing  time,  which  prevented  tho  germina¬ 
tion  of  tho  seed  on  the  hard  and  lumpy  por¬ 
tions  of  the  fields;  yet  even  there  it  looks  well, 
aud  with  two  more  weeks  of  good  weather  will 
ripen. 

Potatoes  are  extra  good  also  in  all  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  country,  and  aro  quite  free  from  bugs; 
while  many  fields  are  nearly  ripe,  all  are  now 
so  forward  that  a  good  crop  is  assured.  The 
second  crop  of  clover  is  now  being  cut  for 
hay,  and  is  of  full  growth,  and  many  fields 
will  yield  half  as  much  as  the  first  crop.  This 
gave  an  early  promise  of  a  fair  crop  of  seed; 
but  later  the  midge  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
very  few  fields  will  be  saved  for  seed. 

At  Brocton  the  grape  growers  are  smiling 
and  happy  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop, 
though  not  an  extra-large  one.  Many  of 
their  vines  were  seriously  injured  by  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1*83-4,  and  have  not  fully  recovered, 
and  some  were  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  past 
recovery.  The  vines  are  healthy,  with  not  a 
trace  of  rot.  and  very  Jittle  mildew.  This 
seems  to  be  a  greatly -favored  region  for  the 
grape,  and  immense  vineyards  are  being  plant¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Jonas  Mart  in  has  over  130  acres  plant¬ 
ed,  and  in  bearing;  and  Mr.  <1.  E.  Ryckman 
has  nearly  as  many,  and  he  proposes  to  increase 
his  area  to  200  acres  in  the  Spring,  and  many 
other  fine  vineyards  are  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Weld 
and  Mr.  Skinner  came  here  from  Lockport 


last  Spring,  and  have  each  planted  about  40 
acres,  purchasing  the  land. 

Mr.  Martin  reports  Moore’s  Early  ready  for 
market,  and  will  make  his  first  picking  and 
shipment  on  September  8.  Worden  is  fully 
colored,  and  Concord  follows  close  after. 
The  Niagara  is  being  very  extensively  planted 
iu  this  vicinity,  and  is  looking  remarkably 
well. 

At  Euclid,  Ohio,  grapes  are  rerorfced  a  fine 
crop,  and  growers  are  already  marketing 
Delaware,  Ives,  and  Hartford.  Delawares 
and  Catawbas  are  here  largely  grown,  and 
are  looking  very  fine;  Coucords  good.  At 
Dover  Bay,  west  of  Cleveland,  grapes  nre  also 
reported  to  be  good.  On  Lake  Erie  Tslauds 
the  rot  is  very  prevalent  again  this  year, 
scarcely  anything  escaping,  except  Ives.  As 
wo  go  south  from  Cleveland,  the  signs  of  t.ho 
terrible  drought,  increase — tho  pastures  and 
meadows  are  burned  and  bare.  Corn  is  both 
thin  and  short;  potatoes  are  nearly  all  dead,  and 
the  plowed  fields  are  very  lumpy.  Much  of  the 
corn  already  has  the  appearance  of  being  ripe, 
and  report  says  it  cannot,  be  more  than  half 
or  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Many  are  already  com¬ 
pelled  to  fodder  the  cuttle,  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  extreme  drought,  all  kinds  of  store  cattle 
and  sheep  are  very  low,  and  many  are  being 
sold,  to  go  East-  w. 

-  .  -4*  »  - 

A  WEEK  AMONG  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

RUFUS  W.  SMITH. 

In  company  with  a  friend,  I  left  home  Mon¬ 
day,  August  4th.  On  our  way  north  wo  stop¬ 
ped  at.  Judge  Tarry’*  fruit  farms  and  nursery; 
spent  two  days  in  New  York  and  vicinity; 
went.up  the  Hudson  to  Highland,  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty;  called  upon  Mr.  Tillsou  and  Mr.  Wilson; 
came  back  to  Marlboro  aud  called  upon  Mr. 
Caywood.  and  came  back  into  New  Jersey  and 
called  upon  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  at  his  fruit  farm 
at  Little  Silver.  From  there  we  went  to  V hue- 
land  by  way  of  Long  Branch,  Asbury  l’ark, 
etc.  There  wo  called  upon  ( Jol.  A.  W.  Pear¬ 
son,  tho  veteran  in  horticulture,  and  arrived 
homo  Saturday  night,  well  pleased  with  the 
trip. 

During  my  travels  T  was  much  interested 
In  many  of  the  new  fruits.  I  saw  tho  Marl¬ 
boro  Raspberry  at,  Judge  Parry’s  by  tho  sido 
of  thoCutbbert,  to  which  it,  was  fully  equal 
ill  vigor  and  growth.  It,  was  stocky,  the 
canes  branching  at  a  bight  of  three  feet,  with 
dark  green  foliage,  red  tips  and  young  canes 
— peculiarities  seen  in  the  Cnthbert,  and  Turn 
er.  I  saw  no  leaves  burned  or  disfigured.  1 
did  not  notice  that  it  grow  any  more  strong¬ 
ly  or  thriftily  at  Highland,  or  at  its  home  at 
Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  than  at  Parry’s  in  South 
Jersey. 

Around  Highland,  tho  Highland  Hardy 
was  about  the  only  raspberry  which  we  ob¬ 
served  that  was  grown  for  market.  At  Lov¬ 
ett’s  we  were  shown  a  plantation  of  llansells 
which  looked  fine;  but  the  difference  between 
tho  growth  of  Hutisoll  and  Murlboro  was  very 
perceptible,  the  canes  of  the  latter  being  twice 
tho  size  of  those  of  the  former.  I  ran  across  a 
patch  of  Crimson  Beauty,  which  (he  owner 
had  nearly  dug  up  in  trying  to  rid  himself  of 
the  Imperial,  with  which  it  is  badly  mixed. 

For  blackberry  canes  Mr.  Parry  takes  tho 
lead,  and  large  canes  mean  largo  crops.  Mr. 
Parry  told  us  he  had  just  finished  marketing 
his  blackberry  crop,  and  the  Wilson  Jr.  yield 
ed  109  bushels  per  acre.  But  Cay  wood’s  black¬ 
berry,  the  “Minnowaska" — just  imagine  a 
green  wall  eight  to  ten  feet  in  bight,  and  two 
rods  in  length,  covered  upon  both  sides  with 
large,  fine  blackberries,  which  1  found  very 
good — without  any  core.  1  wonder  whether 
it  would  rust  or  winter-kill  with  us;  whether 
it  is  too  soft  for  rough  handling  by  freight,  and 
whether  it  would  be  as  productive  when  it 
got  as  many  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre,  as  it 
had  got  to  those  two  rods.  At  Vineland,  the 
Wilson’s  Early  is  still  the  leading  blackberry 
for  market,  and  1  suppose  this  place  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  largest  shipping  point  for  black¬ 
berries  in  this  country. 

Of  grapes  the  Niagara  was  doing  very  well 
up  in  the  vineyards  around  Highland,  where 
I  saw  it;  but  it  was  attacked  with  mildew 
(Peronospera  viticola)  at  Parry’s,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  1  should  hesitate  to  plant  it  extensively 
where  the  Isabella  or  Catawba  are  defoliated 
by  this  mildew.  The  Vergenues  was  mildewed 
badly  at  Parry’s?,  as  it  was  also  at  Lovett’s,  and 
both  considered  it  worthless  on  this  account; 
but  such  varieties  as  the  Concord,  Worden, 
Lady,  Pocklington,  Martha  and  Moore’s  Early, 
were  nearly  universally  free  from  this  disease, 
although  the  Moore’s  Early  was  nearly  always 
found  to  have  some  of  its  fruit-stalks  affected 
with  another  sort  of  mildew  (oidium);  but  as 
this  is  on  the  surface,  a  puff  from  the  sulphur 
bellows  would  exterminate  it.  I  am  satisfied 
that  bagging  will  not  protect  from  oidium,  as 
I  have  found  it  upon  tho  fruit-stalks  within 
tho  bags  on  several  kinds  of  out  door  grapes; 
but  I  thiuka  alight  dusting  of  the  clusters  with 
sulphur  at  bagging  time,  or  a  pinch  thrown  in 
the  bag  when  inclosing  the  grapes,  would  de¬ 


stroy  it.  We  found  both  tho  rot  and  the  mil¬ 
dew  present,  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Highlands, 
but  not  to  any  serious  extent.  I  suppose  tho 
conditions  nre  not.  and  hardly  ever  aro,  favor¬ 
able  to  the  multiplication  of  these  posts  there. 
Tho  Jefferson  1  nowhere  saw  making  vigorous 
growth  or  bearing  largo  clusters.  Duchess  had 
good  foliage  everywhere,  buttin'  bunches  were 
few  and  smalt:  maybe  as  the  vines  get  older, 
they  will  improve  in  this  respect. 

The  Delawares  seem  to  be  at,  homo  in  tho 
Highlands,  and  were  laden  with  perfect  clus¬ 
ters  wherever  we  saw  them.  Mr.  Caywood 
called  our  attention  to  his  method  of  trollising 
(illustrated  in  the  Rural  of  April  28,  1883), 
tho  advantage  of  which  seemed  to  ho  that  it 
allows  the  vineyard  to  lie  cultivated  both  ways 
with  tho  horse,  protects  the  clusters  from  the 
birds  bettor,  and  allows  a  freer  circulation  of 
air.  Col.  Pearson  trains  his  vines  to  one  wire 
on  trellises  three  feet  in  hight,  aud  lets  the 
growing  shoots  trail  to  the  ground,  thinking  he 
protects  the  fruit  from  the  rot  better.  Tho 
Colonel  has  12,000  vines  in  fruit,  mostly  Con¬ 
cord,  with  gome  Ives.  He  has  given  tho  rot 
(Phonrn  viticola)  a  great  deal  of  study,  both  mi¬ 
croscopically  and  in  practice.  To  ascertain 
from  what  direction  the  spores  mostly  came,  he 
suspended  horizontally,  a  foot  or  so  above  tho 
ground,  under  and  about  the  vines,  pieces  of 
glass  slightly  coated  with  glycerine, to  catch  the 
spores.  These  he  placed  under  and  about  bis 
vines,  aud  about,  !!•  20ths  of  the  spores  were 
found  upon  the  under-side  of  the  glasses,  show 
ing  that,  they  lmd  floated  up  from  the  rotten 
berries  (probably  old  leaves  also)  below.  As 
an  experiment,  be  kept  all  the  rotten  grapes 
picked  out  of  one  of  his  vineyards  one  season, 
and  tho  following  year  tbo  I’lioma  was  not 
present  to  one-fourth  the  extent  it  was  else¬ 
where.  This  Spring  he  threw  a  furrow  awny 
from  both  sides  of  his  grape  rows,  scraped  the 
rotten  grapes,  the  leaves  and  other  matter  into 
the  furrow,  ami  with  the  plow  threw  tho  earth 
hack,  completely  covering  everything  up, 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  this  matter  since; 
this  has  given  tho  same  beneficial  results  as 

picking  the  rotten  grapes. 

- - 

CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Catalogue  from  the  Baeus  Water  Motor 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wilson  &  Co  ,  Passaic,  N.  .1.  Catalogue 
of  bulbs  for  Aulutnu  planting. 

F.  R.  Pier  HON.  A  list  of  pot-grown  straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  Hummer  planting. 

JonN  B.  Moore  &8on.  Concord,  Mass.  Cir¬ 
cular,  price-list  and  opinions  regarding  the 
new  white  grape,  "Francis  B.  Hayes.” 

A  PLEA  FORTHECOUNTBY CEMETERY. 

Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  a  well  known  English 
author,  in  au  admirable  work  entitled  "The 
Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris,”  makes  the  highly 
flattering  statement  Unit  "the  Americans  are 
the  ouly  people  who  bury  their  dead  decently 
and  beautifully.”  Mr.  Robinson  evidently 
refers  to  our  city  and  town  cemeteries,  rather 
than  to  those  of  the  country.  Surely,  the 
average  rural  burying  ground  does  not  merit 
such  an  encomium.  Ft,  is  loo  often  as  desolate 
in  appearance  as  it  is  solemn  in  its  associa 
tions.  It  is  frequently  a  living  example  of  the 
adage  that,  "what  is  everybody’s  business  is 
nobody’s  business,”  The  fence  inclosing  it  is 
often  dilapidated  and  sometimes  prostrate,  or 
wanting;  the  thorns  and  thistles  grow  unmo¬ 
lested,  while  the  weather-beaten  stalks  of  last 
year’s  weeds  are  monuments,  not  to  the  mem  - 
ory  of  the  dead,  but  to  tbo  shiftless ik-ss  of  the 
living. 

Huet.  a  neglected  ground  adjoins  tbo  little 
country  school-house  wherein  were  spent  many 
days  of  my  early  boyhood,  The  berry  bushes, 
that  were  never  cut,  made  “the  graveyard”  a 
favorite  haunt  for  the  school  children  iu  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  not  infrequently,  cattle  from  the 
neighboring  pasture  were  seen  rambling 
among  the  tombstones.  The  avaricious  far¬ 
mer  who  lived  ucross  tho  way,  though  bo  never 
drew  his  knife  to  cut  a  bush  or  bramble  in  the 
sacred  inclosure,  watched  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  apples  that  grew  therein  on  two  seedling 
trees,  and  in  cider  time  these  were  ruthlessly 
gathered,  to  tbo  discomfiture  of  the  school¬ 
boys. 

All  will  agree  that  it  would  be  counted  a 
disgrace  for  a  city  to  permit  its  cemetery  to 
become  a  jungle.  Why  is  tho  same  thing  less 
disgraceful  In  the  country?  Are  the  expenses 
of  living,  or  ore  taxes  less  burdensome  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country?  Are  we  willing  to 
admit  that  people  living  in  the  city  are  less 
worldly-minded /  If  it  is  true  that  farmers 
take  too  little  pride  iu  the  appearance  of  their 
premises;  it  is  not  loss  true  that  they  show  too 
little  respect  both  for  tho  dead  and  the  living, 
iu  their  burying  grounds. 

There  are,  doubt  less,  those  to  whom  a  ceme¬ 
tery  is,  of  all  places,  the  one  that  seems  tho 
least  interesting  or  important.  But  those  who 
count  themselves  freest  from  the  bondage  of 
superstition,  are  not  one  whit  released  from 
the  mystery  that  awaits  us  all.  He  who  has 
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lost  all  reverence  for  the  world  unseen,  has 
ruled  out  the  principal  quality  that  makes 
man  superior  to  the  brutes.  Weowe  a  debtof 
respect  to  our  departed  friends  and  neighbors 
whom  we  cannot  recall,  and  we  ought  not  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  our  living  friends  and 
neighbors,  by  permitting  the  most  Racred  of 
all  public  places  to  become  desecrated  through 
unpardonable  neglect.  “elm.” 


SPECIOUS  CLAIMS  OF  A  BOGUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  Michigan  Fruit  Association  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  comjwjsed  of  a  large  number  of  far¬ 
mers,  are  extending  their  operations  into  this 
State  in  the  sale  of  their  nursery  stock.  They 
say  the  usual  mode  of  growing  nursery  stock  is 
to  take  the  pomace  from  the  cider  press  and 
sow  it  in  rows,  to  get  the  stock  to  graft  on,  or 
the  roots  for  winter  grafting.  As  the  apples 
generally  used  for  cider-making  are  inferior, 
the  seedlings  partake  of  that  inferiority.  An 
other  objection  is  that  in  grafting,  summer 
fruit  muy  be  grafted  on  winter  stock,  or 
winter  fruit  on  summer  stock,  which  is  ob¬ 
jectionable,  as  summer  fruit  should  be 
grafted  on  summer  stock;  that  is,  the  stock 
and  graft  should  lie  of  the  same  kind.  They 
also  claim  that  from  such  u  beginning  infer! 
ority  will  not  only  be  continued,  but  will  also 
be  increased,  us  a  cion  taken  from  a  tree  that 
originated  from  the  seed  of  an  apple  having 
the  bitter  rot,  cannot,  make  as  good  a  tree  as 
one  from  a  sound  apple.  Then  again,  they 
object  to  the  use  of  water  sprouts  as  cions, 
because  they  make  a  softer  and  more  watery 
growth  of  wood  Iban  grafts  from  the  end  of 
the  blooming  limb,  and  are  therefore  more 
liable  to  winter-kill.  They  point  us  to  the 
sickly  and  dying  condition  of  our  orchards  as 
proof  that  they  had  their  origin  in  an  unusual 
and  vicious  system  of  propagating  nursery 
stock. 

Will  the  R.  N.-Y.  let  its  light  shine  ou  both 
the  subject  aud  association? 

Ohio  SAMUEL  B.  HOEFGKN. 

[Remarks— In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
such  corporation  ns  the  Michigan  Fruit  Asso¬ 
ciation  engaged  in  the  nursery  business  at 
Monroe,  Mich.,  and  these  fellows  are  bare¬ 
faced  swindlers,  sharp  enough  to  mix  in  much 
truth  with  their  falsehoods.  It  is  a  fact  that 
“  pomace”  made  from  all  sorts  of  apples  is 
used  as  a  source  from  which  seeds  are  ob¬ 
tained  for  growing  seedlings  on  which  apples 
are  grafted.  Some  use  pomace  made  wholly 
from  seedling  or  natural  fruit  apples,  und  this 
furnishes  as  good  stocks  as  can  bo  desired. 
The  claim  that  winter  varieties  should  be  graft¬ 
ed  only  on  seedlings  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
winter  apples,  is  all  the  merest  bosh,  used 
to  humbug  the  people.  [Suppose  a  man  were 
to  select  aud  plant  seeds  of  any  one  sort  of 
apple,  he  would  not  get  one  In  ten  thousand 
like  the  sort  planted.  A  man  planting  ex¬ 
clusively  winter  apple  seed,  would  get  but  few 
more  w  iu  ter  stocks  than  he  w  ho  used  those  from 
the  earliest  harvest,  sorts.  What  we  waut  is 
seedlings  of  the  native  or  original  stock,  and 
no  one  can  so  much  as  guess  whether  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  summer  or  wiuter  apples  unless  he 
allows  them  to  fruit. 

There  is  not  a  respectable  nurseryman  in 
America  that  would  use  water -sprouts  as  cions. 
They  all  use  the  smooth,  thrifty  limbs  of  the 
previous  year's  growth  made  at  t  he  extremity 
of  tliu  branches.  The  sickly  condition  of  the 
orchards,  is  not.  one  -tenth  part,  so  much  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mode  of  propagation  as  to 
the  selection  of  varieties  unsuited  to  the  clim¬ 
ate  ami  soil;  but  these  fellows  probably  use 
that  illustration  because  the  people  know  the 
trees  look  bad,  and  don’t,  know  that  the  cause 
they  assign  for  the  trouble  is  not  the  true  one. 

Give  those  fellows  a  wide  berth,  and  warn 
your  neighbors  not  to  waste  their  money  deal¬ 
ing  with  them. — Eds.] 


Uxtriuiij. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


A  Short  and  Practical  Method  of  Ac¬ 
quiring  Complete  Fluency  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Language.  By  Dr  Richard  8.  Rosen¬ 
thal.  Estes  A.  Luuriat,  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  languages  taught  by  the 
Meistersohnft,  School  of  Practical  Liuguistry, 
of  which  Dr.  Rosenthal  is  the  author.  Gor 
mail,  French  aud  Spanish  are  each  taught, 
aud  the  lessous  are  printed  iu  pamphlet  form, 
in  15  parts. 

Cookery  for  Beginners,  A  Series  of 
Familiar  Lessons  for  Young  Housekeepers. 
By  Marion  Harland  D.  Lathrop  &  Co., 
Boston .  Price  00  cents. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  those  for  whom 
it  is  written — young  housekeepers.  It  tells 
how  to  make  good  bread,  good  yeast,  good 
biscuit,  with  tuauy  other  good  things.  Aud 
the  directions  are  very  plain,  so  that  the  most 
inexperienced  cannot  fail  of  doing  well,  if  they 
follow  them. 


L.  Prang  &  Co., Art  Publishers,  Boston, need 
no  word  of  ours  to  add  to  their  already  un¬ 
precedented  reputation  as  publishers  of  the 
most  elegant  ehroruo  cards  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  suitable  for  all  occasions.  Thus 
early  in  the  year  they  are  preparing  to  issue 
Christmas  Cards  from  the  most  elaborate  of 
designs.  They  have  ready  the  second  series 
of  Poet  cards,  which  is  in  honor  of  Whittier 
and  shows  scenes  from  his  Snow  Bound,  Maud 
Muller,  and  the  Barefoot  Boy,  Send  to  them 
for  catalogue. 

Margie's  Mission,  By  Marie  Oliver.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  Price  25  cents. 

This  deeply  Interest  ing  story,  by  the  author 
of  “Seba’a  Discipline”  and  “Ruby  Hamilton,” 
forms  the  second  issue  in  the  Young  Folks' 
Library  Series,  an  honor  it  richly  deserves. 
The  plan  of  the  publishers  is  to  make  this 
series  a  model  in  everything  that  goes  to  con¬ 
stitute  good  books — interest,  purity  of  tone, 
and  a  direct  purpose  to  teach  lessons  of  truth, 
honor,  and  usefulness. 

Mrs.  Hurd’s  Niece.  By  Ella  Fannan.  The 
Young  Folks’  Library.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
D.  Lothrop  &.  Co.  Price  25  cents. 

This  fascinating  story,  one  of  the  best  from 
the  author’s  practised  pen,  will  find  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  earnest,  and  appreciative  readers. 
There  is  hardly  a  page  without  it*  suggestive 
passage,  and  we  know  of  few  books  which 
Contain  so  much  that  is  really  helpful  to 
young  girls  placed  in  positions  where  self-con¬ 
trol,  moral  courage  and  self-sacrifice  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Singing  on  the  Way  A  Collection  of 
Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sunday  Schools.  So¬ 
cial  Worship  and  Congregations.  Bv  Mrs. 
Belle  M.  Jewett,  assisted  bv  Dr  J,  P  Hol¬ 
brook.  Frieoflft  cents.  Published  by  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MUSIC. 

We  have  received  from  the  old  aud  active 
firm,  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  follow¬ 
ing  pieces  of  music:  “The  Child's  Prayer,” 
song  by  Granger;  “The  Swallows,”  song  from 
the  Spanish  by  Boot:  “About  Your  Window’s 
Happy  Hight,”song  b_v  Coy;  “My  Bride  Shall 
be  My  Flag,”  by  Rotoll;  “Killurney,”  of  the 
Sweet  Home  Set  by  Maylath ;  “Memory,”  idyl 
for  piano  by  Burr;  “Trip  to  Africa,”  “Opera 
Budget."  Piauo  piece  by  Suppg;  “Holiday 
Amusement,”  Laudler.  Piano  piece  by  Low; 
“Night  Elopement  Galop,”  by  Fahrbacb: 
“Prince  Methusalem,'’  Strauss;  “Farewell.” 
(Lebewohl);  "Mattel,”  valse;  “Miuuehuha,” 
song  and  chorus. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  RIO  GRANDE 
VALLEY. 


CITY  OK  THE  PASS. 

Who  can  conceive,  without  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  the  wonderful  size  of  this  grand  country  ? 
We  may  be  familiar  with  the  distances  in 
miles,  but  the  realization  of  the  actual  dis 
tance  comes  only  after  we  have  traveled  it. 
The  City  of  El  Paso  is  half  way  from  Kansas 
City  to  Mexico  City.  It  is  half  way  from 
everywhere  to  everywhere  else.  We  are  as 
near  San  Francisco  as  Chicago,  and  Puget 
Sound  or  Vera  Cruz,  as  New  York.  Still,  we 
are  not  out  of  the  United  States, 

El  Paso  is  a  growing  city  of  4,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Already,  at  the  end  of  three  years’ 
growth,  five  important  railways  center  here. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fee,  the 
Mexican  Central,  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Sunset  Route  to  Galveston,  aud 
Texas  Pacific  to  Eastern  Texas. 

Directly  across  the  river  is  Paso  del  Norte 
a  typical  Mexican  city.  Here  the  “adobe” 
takes  the  place  of  brick,  it  being  a  city  of 
mud.  Mud  houses,  mud  floors,  mud  walls  and 
fences,  mud  roofs,  all  testify  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  inhabitant*.  The  Mexican  Central  has 
hero  a  nice  adobe  depot — large,  airy,  cool, 
with  a  line  iuuor  court  for  grasses  and  flowers. 

Seldom  iu  passing  from  oue  country  to  an¬ 
other,  is  there  so  marked  a  contrast  between 
the  people  as  there  is  here.  Yet  there  is  a 
friendly  feeling  between  the  different  races, 
and  an  international  strf.kt  railroad 
conveys  business  men  aud  tourists  from  one 
place  to  the  other. 

On  this  railroad  is  the  inevitable  German 
Jew,  who,  with  his  fluent  use  of  language, 
speaks  to  his  companion  in  German,  turns  and 
makes  aside  remark  to  his  Mexican  neighbor, 
jokes  with  the  American  conductor,  aud,  if 
there  isa  Frenchman,  is  at  no  loss  for  a  fourth 
language;  while  the  impatient  Amerieau  is 
trying,  by  aid  of  gestures,  and  with  a  raised 
woice,  to  make  his  remarks  intelligible  to  his 
dark-eyed  Mexican  neighbor.  There  are  very 
few  Americans  who  learn  Mexican  tbor- 
rougly. 

To  any  one  contemplating  the  study  of  Span¬ 
ish,  with  a  view  of  locating  down  here,  the 
difference  between  pure  Castilian  and  the  dia¬ 
lect  spoken  here,  would  be  quite  a  surprise. 
Certain  of  the  letters  have  different  sounds, 
and  a  few  words  savor  of  the  original  Indian 
life. 

The  post  office  here  is  quite  au  institution. 
For  the  Spanish  idea  of  “take  your  choice,” 


is  folio we<l  out;  one  is  simply  given  the  whole 
package  of  letters  when  he  inquires  for  mail. 
It  saves  the  postmaster  considerable  trouble ; 
doubtless,  the  system  has  its  advantages. 

To  thoroughly  understand  the  Mexican 
people,  we  must,  remember  the  long  years  of 
poverty  and  oppression  which  they  have  en¬ 
dured — aud,  also,  t  he  character  of  the  Indian, 
for  bo,  too,  is  represented.  Of  course,  com¬ 
bining  the  attributes  of  indolence,  courage, 
and  treachery  from  both  the  races  of  ancestors 
it  would  be  natural  to  expect  these  qualities 
to  predominate,  as  they  do. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  wooden  plow;  the 
solid- wheeled,  lumbering  “careta”  (cart);  the 
clumsy,  heavy  hoe ;  the  earthen  water  jars:  and 
all  the  implements  which  this  people  used 
when  Cortez  came.  Of  course,  the  cigarette 
and  the  guitar  hold  their  own,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  use. 

June  Is  the  time  for  apricots;  then  come  the 
fruits  of  the  North  iu  quick  succession.  Grapes, 
poaches,  pears,  apples,  abound;  and  all  raised 
by  irrigation,  which  is  so  invaluable  here. 
The  yam,  or  sweet  potato,  is  at  home  here, 
and  attains  remarkable  size.  pilgrim. 


fox  Ulomni. 

CONDUCTED  BY  Mist  RAY  CLARK. 


A  WORD  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN 
UNDERSTAND. 


“I  don't  see  how  you  can  manage  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Smythe  to  Mrs.  Mills;  “all  your  house¬ 
work,  and  sewing,  and  taking  care  of  your 
children,  and  having  company;  aud  then 
painting  and  what  not,  besides.  I  don’t  see 
bow  you  do  it.  My  hands  are  full  enough ; 
aud  then  I  have  all  my  sowing  done,  and  have 
one  girl  in  the  kitchen  and  another  to  take 
care  of  the  children.” 

“O,  I  manage,”  said  Mrs.  Mills,  wincing,  as 
though  it  had  come  to  be  a  tender  subject  she 
did  not  care  to  discuss. 

Mrs.  Smythe  was  only  calling.  She  soon 
went  away,  and  Aunt  Nabby  put  on  her  glasses 
and  took  up  her  knitting.  Now  Aunt  Nabby 
was  a  good,  simple-hearted  woman,  who 
picked  the  best  out  of  everything  and  let  the 
rest  go.  She  made  no  uncomfortable  reflec¬ 
tions.  and  everybody  was  at  ease  with  her. 

"I  do  wish,”  said  Mrs.  Mills,  with  spirit, 
“that  some  people  would  let  my  affairs  alone. 
1  am  not  going  to  tell  every  one  just  how  I 
manage.  There  is  only  now  and  then  a  person 
sufficiently  cultured  to  appreciate  the  flue  side 
of  my  managing.  Mrs.  Smythe  would  say  I 
was  careless  aud  slack,  and  she  never  could 
slaud  it.  She  knows  nothing  about  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  pains  of  contrivance.  The  truth  is, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  simmer  things  down, 
to  cut  out  of  my  work  all  except  what  I  call 
necessities.  We  are  tot.  aide  to  hire,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  go  on  and  do  my  work  as  the  best 
housekeepers  do,  and — there  are  some  thiugs 
besides  work  that  I  must  have  time  and 
strength  for,  in  order  to  live  at  all.  Sol  ‘man¬ 
age;’  for  you  know,  Aunt  Nabby,  that  I  am 
not  strong." 

“I  guess  I  do  kuow;  aud  I’ve  wondered  my¬ 
self,  how  you  did  get  along  aud  keep  things  so 
kind  o’  trim  and  comfortable  about  house,  and 
all  the  clothes  decent  for  Sunday,  and  then 
get  time  to  sit.  down  with  your  white  dress  on. 
summer  afternoons,  and  do  all  your  extras. 
Now,  to  our  house,  there’s  me  and  Ann,  and 
her  oldest  girl,  to  do  the  work  for  seveu;  and 
we  never  seem  to  be  through.  Ann  takes  the 
lead,  of  course,  aud  she’s  party  particular.  I 
don’t  see  how  you  get  along  with  your  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  without  killing  yourself.” 

“  Well,  there  is  not  much  to  it  that  would 
fit  any  other  family,  perhaps;  but  you  will 
never  go  around  telling  that  I  don’t  half  do 
my  work,  aud  1  do  not  mind  what  l  tell  you. 
Tie?  first  thing  is,  we  do  keep  clean:  that  is, 
clean  from  that  kiud  of  dirt  that  sickens  and 
kills  people.  I  have  set  my  foot  down  there. 
We  have  no  holes  of  filth  around,  to  sink  into 
the  ground  and  poison  our  well  water,  aud  no 
bundles  of  soiled  clothes  lying  in  closets  to 
pollute  the  air;  our  cellar  is  clean  from  nox¬ 
ious  matter,  aud  the  winds  audsuushiue  have 
free  course  every  day  through  our  sleeping 
rooms;  and  though  there  is  uot  much  scrub¬ 
bing  and  scouring  done,  you  may  be  sure  there 
is  nothing  about  the  food,  uor  in  the  pantry 
that  should  not  be  there.  Our  family  has 
been  very  well,  and  1  am  full  of  gratitude  for 
this,  thinking  of  it  every  night,  when  weallgu 
to  bed  aud  go  to  sleep ;  aud  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  I  take  a  little  pride  in  this  matter  of 
being  welL 

lu  doing  the  week’s  work,  and  the  day’s 
work,  I  try  to  save  every  unnecessary  step, 
and  to  make  every  movement  of  muscle  pay. 
After  each  meal,  little  Mary  picks  up  the  silver 
spoons  iuto  a  dish,  aud  I  turn  the  hot  water  ou 
them  from  my  pitcher,  wa»h  aud  wipe  them, 
aud  place  them  iu  the  holder  for  next  time. 
The  dishes  are  washed  iu  luke  warm  water, 
rinsed  iu  pretty  hot  water,  aud  drained  on  a 


large  folded  cloth,  instead  of  wiping.  Dish¬ 
washing  cannot  be  called  agreeable  business, 
at  the  best;  especially  in  warm  weather,  but 
like  a  thousand  other  matters  about  house,  it 
must  be  done,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  realize  that 
such  work  does  not  necessarily  deaden  and 
degrade  the  soul  The  results  are  beauty  and 
order,  and  results  are  what  I  have  to  dwell  on 
in  doing  most  kinds  of  house-work.  The  child¬ 
ren  save  me  a  great  deal  of  running  and  lift¬ 
ing.  Will,  and  Sammy  wash  dishes  for  so 
much  a  week  when  they  have  time. 

About  our  washing.  It  is  quite  large  for  so 
small  a  family,  but  not  so  very  hard.  When 
flannel  under-clothes  are  worn,  they  are 
washed  every  week,  ami  as  none  of  us  wear 
anything  at  night  that  is  worn  through  the 
day,  our  large  night  dresses  make  quite  a 
bulk;  but  as  the  common  ones  are  eutirely 
plain,  and  made  of  soft,  unbleached  cotton, 
they  come  clean  easily.  Will,  helps  about  the 
washing  now  a-days.  He  is  14,  and  pretty 
strong.  He  puts  the  boiler  on  early  Monday 
mornings,  for  1  like  to  get  a  good  start  aud 
quite  a  ways  up  the  hiU,  before  I  have  time 
to  realize  how  hard  it  is;  ami  Will,  must  be 
off  to  school  about  nine,  too.  We  put  some 
potatoes  iu  the  oven  to  bake,  and  have  boiled 
eggs  or  cold  meat  for  tjfeakfast.  I  have 
my  white  clothes  in  two  lots,  besides  the 
brown  towels.  After  souping  the  cleanest 
ones  well,  and  rubbing  out  any  spots  that  hot 
water  would  fix,  I  put  them  in  the  tub,  and 
Will,  turns  on  the  Rcalding  water,  then,  after 
pounding  them  thoroughly,  he  puts  them 
through  the  wringer.  If  you  have  never 
tried  it,  you  have  uo  (den  how  soap  and  hot 
water  und  u  pounder  in  the  hands  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  boy  will  make  the  clothes  and  the 
water  change  color.  Now  the  next  lot  goes 
into  the  tub,  and  1  soap  the  first  well,  and 
put  them  into  the  boiler,  where  they  are  well 
stirred  around  with  a  stick  and  scalded,  but 
not  boiled.  After  15  or  90  minutes  Will 
takes  them  out  iu  a  pan,  turns  them  into 
clean  water  in  the  tub,  pounds  them  a  little, 
and  wrings  them  into  the  rinsing  water.  We 
often  have  the  second  lot  iu  the  boiler  before 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  at  seven  o’clock. 
This  means  hurrying,  but  I  can  stand  it  better 
to  hurry  aud  get  through  quickly,  than  to  be 
dragging  all  day. 

I  dread  washing  tbe  flannels  more,  but  late¬ 
ly  have  taken  up  a  new  way,  the  way  my 
mother  used  to  scour  woolen  yarn.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  beautifully  white  it  looked  when  done. 
While  the  botllug  suds  is  still  scalding  hot,  we 
sot  the  boiler  in  the  shed,  aud  after  soaping 
the  flannels  well,  they  arc  switched  rapidly 
back  and  forth  till  the  water  is  all  iu  a  foam. 
Will  can  do  this  nicely,  ami  culls  it  fun,  when 
he  could  not  endure  to  rub;  and  I  find  that 
after  rinsing  them  through  two  clean  hot 
waters  they  are  clean,  and  as  it  is  done  quick¬ 
ly,  they  do  not  shrink.  The  quicker  they  are 
dried  the  better  about  that.  In  this  way  I 
manage  to  keep  my  hands  out  of  the  hot  water 
mostly,  though  the  stockings  must  be  rubbed 
by  somebody,  aud  after  all  it  is  tiresome  work 
before  1  am  through.  In  Summer  the  white 
clothes  are  spread  ou  the  grass  in  the  bleach¬ 
ing  sunshine,  and  in  the  Winter  they  are  hung 
where  they  cun  take  the  frost  without  much 
wind. 

About  ironing;  there  are  many  thiugs  that 
must  be  ironed  nicely,  you  kuow.  Table  linen 
and  collars,  and  shirt-fronts,  and  so  on.  Rough 
napkius  and  table-cloths  are  distressing  to 
look  at;  and  a  wrinkled  down  eollur,  and 
ruuHsy  shirt-bosom,  on  a  man  who  pretends  to 
be  dressed  up,  are  nerve-irntauis  to  the  wear¬ 
er  aud  to  the  beholder:  depressing  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  civilization.  The  quicker  clothes  can 
be  ironed  after  drying,  the  easier  it  is;  and 
then,  it  seems  so  good  to  have  all  out  of  the 
way.  My  hands  are  not  strong,  and  I  try  to 
utilize  every  stroke  of  the  iron.  1  spread  my 
common  towels  one  over  another,  then  tbe 
sheets  nicely  folded,  then  the  table  cloths 
quite  damp.  I  iron  the  rest  of  the  clothes  on 
these,  aud  find  that  the  table-cloths  come 
smooth  with  much  less  work  after  beiug 
pressed  out  in  this  way.  Sometimes  the  sheets 
have  to  go  with  no  other  smoothing.  I  used 
to  iron  out  the  hems  aud  edges;  but  lately,  if 
I  feel  exhausted  aud  my  hands  tired,  I  let 
them  go.  Gur  eommon  night  dresses  I  iron 
very  little;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you, 
that  many  times,  when  hurried  and  over¬ 
heated,  I  just  hang  them  up  without  ironing 
at  all.  I  say  to  myself  what  will  it  profit  to 
wear  myself  out  and  have  to  leave  my  chil¬ 
dren,  may  be,  by  putting  work  ou  to  these 
things  that  my  husband  aud  sons  do  not  even 
look  at?  They  are  clean  and  wholesome  as 
they  are,  and  this  will  do.  I  shall  teach  my 
little  girl  to  iron  nicely;  and  then,  when  she 
is  grown  up,  if  she  gets  iuto  straits,  her  com¬ 
mon  sense  will  tell  her  what  to  slight.  But  I 
shall  teach  her  to  discriminate  aud  put  the 
best  work  where  it  will  give  most  pleasure. 

I  know  that  my  family  are  better  and  hap¬ 
pier  for  this  saving  of  my  strength  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  and  sociability,  tbau  they  would 
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be  if  I  used  all  my  energy  in  such  ways  as 
making  their  sheets  and  night-dresses  and 
stockings  smooth.  It  would  seem  good  to 
have  everything  just  so— all  the  clothes  smooth 
ly  ironed,  and  the  house  “spick  and  span” 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  would  seem  good  to 
have  it  done  by  somebody  who  is  able,  and  to 
just  enjoy  it  myself:  but  this  cannot  be;  with 
me,  the  choice  lies  between  this  and  themcaus 
of  culture,  and  I  choose  a  little  time  for  read¬ 
ing,  pniutiug  and  music;  for  wearing  white 
dresses  summer  afternoons,  and  soft  dresses 
and  pretty  neckties  in  TV  inter,  and  for  placing 
pleasant  things— incentives  to  line  thought 
in  the  way  of  my  family:  in  the  parlor  and 
on  the  dining  table. 

I  would  never  advise  an  overworked  wo¬ 
man  to  save  her  strength  by  allowing  the  un¬ 
derclothes  and  night  clothes  and  beds  of  the 
family  to  go  dirty.  To  suy  nothing  else,  it 

vitos  sickness  anil  death,  and  saves  nothing 
the  long  run ;  besides  producing  a  strong 
tendency  towards  reversion  to  barbarism. 
Hut  such  a  woman,  who  scrubs  and  scours, 
„nd  irons  and  irons,  to  make  those  garments 
“slick'1  which  are  to  be  worn  the  next  night, 
or  out  into  rough  work  the  next  day,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  foolish 

There  was  Mrs.  Blank;  her  coarsest  towels, 
and  all  the  rags  that  happened  in  the  wash, 
wore  folded  and  ironed  us  scrupulously  as  her 
best,  dinner  napkins;  all  were  done  lieautiful- 
ly,  and  all  her  housework  in  the  same  style. 
Unconciously  to  herself,  the  technicalities  of 
her  work  were  for  years,  no  doubt,  the  chief 
end  of  her  existence.  All  her  love  for  the 
beautiful  went  out  in  this  way.'  She  had  no 
time  for  becoming  interested  in  her  children, 
no  strength  or  thought  for  entertaining  her 
family.  They  went  their  own  wayrs,  and  in 
her  last  days  when  she  was  laid  up  aud  bad 
time  to  thiuk,  she  said:  ‘If  I  could  live  my 
life  over,  1  would  put  my  main  streugth  into 
something  that  would  not  rumple  up  and 
spoil  wiih  the  using.’ 

My  housework  is  but  u  means  to  gain  a  re¬ 
sult,  and  I  am  owning  to  you  that  I  take  the 
shortest  cuts,  and  use  the  simplest  means  pos¬ 
sible.  In  cooking  I  use  no  heavy  kettles,  and 
dirty  just  as  few  dishes  as  possible.  On  the 
table  we  Use  as  many  dishes  as  good  taste  and 
convenience  demand.  1  manage  many  ways 
to  save  the  soiling  of  outside  clothes.  The 
boys  wear  their  second  rate  flannel  shirts  iu 
their  dirty  work  on  the  farm;  then  when  they 
get  through  and  wash  up,  they  put  on  their 
gray  flannel  their  sailor  rig,  as  they  call  it — 
or  their  white  shirts;  so,  besides  saving  their 
best  clothes  and  saving  washing,  they  are 
clean  and  wholesome  for  the  parlor#  I  am 
careful  about  soiling  my  outside  dresses,  and 
they  make  mo  very  little  trouble  after  being 
once  arranged  for  the  season. 

I  will  not  tlreyou  by  any  more  of  my  thous¬ 
and  and  one  contrivances.  There  is,  after  all, 
a  pleasuse  m  conquering  the  situation;  in 
bringing  much  out  of  a  little.  But  the  groat 
result  1  wish  to  uebieve,  is  to  make  home  a 
pleasant  place  every  day  for  my  husband  ami 
children,  and  every  one  else  whom  we  take 
in;  to  make  it,  a  nursery  for  all  the  good 
things  1  wish  to  have  grow  in  my  children’s 
lives  in  future  years  ”  perse  verb. 


TUE  VALUE  OF  GOSSAMER. 


Only  one  yard  of  gossamer  waterproof  I  A 
simple  thing,  yet  of  real  value.  In  this  catch¬ 
ing  weather-climate,  it  is  wise  to  carry  this 
gossamer  square  in  an  under-pocket,  where, 
neatly  folded,  it  occupies  scarcely  more  room 
thuu  a  pocket  handkerchief  and  is  very  light 
weight.  If  a  shower  comes  up,  cover  your 
hat;  if  cold,  wour  as  a  shawl. 

Starting  out,  oue  very  warm  day,  for  a  ride, 
no  outside  wrap  was  needed;  but  Boon  the 
wind  began  to  blow  and  grow  cold  and  pierc¬ 
ing;  my  square  of  wuterproof  proved  a  good 
shawl  aud  prevented  a  cold.  Another  time, 
while  at  u  summer  resort  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  a  heavy  shower  came  up  suddenly. 
What  should  1  do,  with  only  a  sun  umbrella 
aud  summer  silk  dress  on?  Retreutiug  to  a 
tent  near  by  and  gathering  up  my  dress  near¬ 
ly  to  the  waist,  1  put  the  waterproof  on  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  hang  down  behind  as  little  girls 
put  on  their  mothers’  aprons,  at  the  same 
time  holding  the  umbrella  mostly  in  frout, 
the  drippings  fell  harmlessly  on  the  rubber, 
aud,  save  with  dampened  feet,  reached  my 
room  unharmed. 

Then,  while  a  guest,  spread  the  rubber  over 
nice  earpets  by  the  wash  stand  or  iu  front  of 
the  looking  glass  while  combing  the  hair,  or 
over  the  bed  as  extra  covering,  (t  need  be. 

If  about  to  pay  a  visit  for  a  week  or  two,  aud 
only  desiring  hand  baggage,  procure  a  thiu 
pasteboard  flower  or  feather  box  to  serve  as  a 
valise.  It  can  be  packed  full  and  not  be  heavy 
either.  Cover  it  neatly  with  the  gossamer, 
confine  by  a  shawl  strap,  aud  it  is  a  conveni¬ 
ent,  light,  nice-looking  package,  which  no  rain 
can  dampen. 

Folded  under  a  thin  shawl  it  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  a  thick  one. 


It  served  a  good  turn  on  another  occasion. 
A  friend,  her  husband  and  myself,  one  even¬ 
ing  rode  iu  an  open  buggy  to  attend  a  fair. 
The  sky  looked  showery, so  wo  took  an  umbrella 
and  “dreadnnught”  shawl,  thinking  them  am 
pie  protection.  But  instead  of  an  April  show¬ 
er,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  there  seemed  no 
let-up  to  it,  and  wo  started  for  home.  The 
middle  occupant  of  the  sent  would  save  his 
hat:  but  what  of  the  lady  on  either  side,  with 
her  new  summer  hat  with  delicate  trimmings? 
Fortunately  the  rubber  square  cauie  to  mind, 
and  being  large  enough  to  cover  head  aud 
shoulders,  was  a  perfect  shield  from  the  pour¬ 
ing  rain,  while  the  oue  umbrella  would  cover 
the  other  two  persons. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  real  emergency  article,  cost¬ 
ing  only  one  dollar.  “riverside.” 


A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 


Some  time  ago  the  children’s  ward  for  in¬ 
curables,  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals,  was 
frequently  visited  by  ayoutig  lady,  who  took 
great  interest,  in  the  little  oues.  Meeting  the 
nurse,  oue  day  on  entering,  she  asked: 

“Are  there  any  new  ones  since  my  last 
visit  <” 

“Two,  I  think.  One  brought  in  yesterday. 
Been  mn  over — she’s  very  bad,  too.” 

After  speaking  to  several,  whose  eyes  bright¬ 
ened  at,  her  coratug,  the  lady  stood  by  the  cot 
where  the  ttmimod  little  body  lay.  The  great 
pathetic  eyes  lifted  so  appealingly  to  hers, 
moved  her  strangely. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  dear  ?  Is  there 
something  you  would  like  to  have  ?” 

“  Yes’m  n  parasol.” 

“A  parasol  t  but  my  child  you  could  not  use 
it  here,  you  know.  Had  you  not  rather  have 
a  pretty  doll,  and  some  nice  fruit  ?” 

“No’m,  I’d  rather  have  a  parasol— a  lacy 
one— more’n  anv  other  thing.” 

“Very  well.  I’ll  bring  you  one  to-morrow,” 
and  giving  her  a  pretty  picture,  she  went 
away;  but  that  strange  fancy  haunted  her,  and 
after  returning  home,  and  fearing  that  the 
little  life  might  slip  away  before  the  morrow, 
she  asked  one  of  her  brothers  to  go  out  with 
her  to  make  the  purchase,  as  It  was  nearly 
dusk. 

‘  Just  like  Mary,”  he  laughingly  said.  “If 
the  child  had  asked  for  the  moon  she  would 
have  been  devising  some  plan  to  get  it  for  her. 
Suppose  we  buy  a  box  of  flannels  to  send  to 
India  same  time,  Mary.” 

Parasols  were  out  of  season,  and  the  clerk 
looked  so  amazed  when  she  asked  for  them 
that  she  felt  obliged  to  explain. 

“I  think  we  have  a  very  few  expensive  ones 
laid  by,”  he  said. 

After  some  dulay  they  wore  brought,  when 
one  daintily -lined,  lace-trimmed  was  selected, 
and  bought  for  five  dollars;  then  proceeding 
to  the  hospital,  she  sent  the  beautiful  gift  up 
to  the  child. 

“1  never  saw  auythiug  like  it,”  the  nurse 
said  next  day  to  the  giver.  “Hhe  laughed  and 
cried,  and  hugged  and  kissed  it,  and  it  has 
really  seemed  to  make  her  forget  her  pain.” 

Nearly  a  week  the  child  lingered,  aud  then 
with  her  wasted  hand  grasping  the  dainty 
handle  the  little  waif— who  had  found  both 
Life  and  Death  bo  hard— passed  away  to  the 
Happy  Land  where  all  desires  are  satisfied. 

The  parasol  was  then  given  to  another  little 
girl,  aud  when  she  died  to  another,  uutil  it  was 
owned  by  seven  iu  that  ward,  most  of  whom 
had  never  had  the  delight  of  holding  one  in 
their  hands  before  ;  so,  although  the  gift  was 
neither  meat  nor  drink,  medicine  nor  care,  it 
was  a  most  gracious  charity. 

LILLIAN  Cl  REV. 


Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HINTS. 

In  making  pickles,  never  use  vessels  of  brass, 
copper  or  tin. 

Dried  corn,  to  be  good,  must  be  prepared 
when  it  is  young  and  tender. 

The  latest  method  of  tying  a  sash  is  in  one 
long  loop  and  two  ends. 

Pepper  should  uot  lie  dusted  over  red  beets 
before  Bending  to  tubltr  it  spoils  their  bright 
color. 

The  washing  of  the  face  frequently  with  hot 


water  aud  nightly  applications  of  cold  cream 
or  vaseline,  are  said  to  be  a  great  preventive  of 
wrinkles. 

Try  boiling  a  ham  in  cider  and  water— half 

cider. 

Ham  or  tongue  sandwiches  are  much  nicer 
if  the  meat  is  chopped  A  little  made  mus¬ 
tard  added  to  it,  or  a  spoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
improves  it. 


THE  WORK  THAT  FARMERS’  DAUGH¬ 
TERS  HAVE  TO  DO. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  “Charity”  feels 
obliged  to  make  milking  a  regular  duty.  I 
am  a  farmer's  daughter,  born  among  the  green 
hills  of  Vermont,  where  I  lived  until  1  was  19. 
when  I  married  a  youug  farmer  (“Charity” 
seems  to  despise  such),  aud  came  to  New  York 
to  reside.  My  father  was  n  provident  farmer, 
and  generally  kept,  suitable  help  both  in-doors 
and  out,  so  that  the  feuialo  portion  of  the 
household  did  uot  feel  called  upon  to  go  into  t  he 
milking-yard  except  during  buying  and  har¬ 
vesting,  when  the  men  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  work  uutil  durk,  “getting  in”  the  hay  or 
grain.  At  sueh  times,  little  brother  got,  the 
cows  early,  while  the  girl  and  myself  took 
each  a  pail,  and  milked  as  many  cows  us  we 
could  before  the  men  came  in.  Wo  had  quite 
a  large  dairy.  I  kept  a  sun  bonnet,  and  calico 
dress  skirt  to  slip  over  my  afternoon  dress,  if 
the  yard  was  in  good  condition;  hut  if  it  was 
a  little  muddy,  L  changed  my  dress  for  some¬ 
thing  I  was  not  afraid  to  soil.  This  the  girl 
aud  1  din  of  our  own  free  will,  to  relieve, 
somewhat,,  the  tired  men,  and  hi  return,  had 
the  beuoflt  of  some  very  efficient;  help  iu  shak¬ 
ing  and  putting  down  carpets,  filling  beds, 
etc.  They  were  as  willing  to  help  us  ns  we 
were  to  help  them.  But  as  for  making  it  a 
business  to  do  men’s  work,  that  women  were 
never  made  to  do— I  would  not  do  it!  Milking 
looks  easy,  but  it  is  hard  work,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  had  much  experience.  I  have 
never  known  a  single  American  woman  who 
did  the  milking  as  a  general  thing,  and  1  have 
lived  in  farming  communities  in  two  Htatos. 
Indeed,  hut  very  few  of  our  neighbors’ daugh¬ 
ters  and  wives  know  how  to  milk. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  richer  community,  with 
better  farms,  than  where  “Charity”  lives;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  our  farmers’  daughters  have 
every  advantage.  Most  of  them  are  sent  away 
to  school  after  finishing  their  common  school 
education.  Troy  Conference  Academy  is  only 
four  miles  from  us,  and  the  farmers*  daugh¬ 
ters  for  many  miles  around  attend  this  most 
excellent  school,  whore  all  branches  are  tho¬ 
roughly  taught,  together  with  music — both 
vocal  and  iiotruinental — also  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.  Our  young  men  com  pare  favorably 
with  those  who  are  uot  farmers,  haviug  nearly 
as  good  privileges  as  their  sisters,  and  are  not 
at  all  like  the  creatures  "Charity”  describes. 
If  they  were,  the  girls  would  be  doomed  to  be 
old  maids,  most  of  them,  at  lenst,  for  they, 
like  “Charity,”  are  too  refined  to  be  happy 
with  such  companions.  If  “Charity”  is  a  real¬ 
ity,  I  pity  the  dear  girl  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart;  but  I  do  not  think  her  life  is  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  what  those  of  most  farmers’  daughters 
are,  and  ought  to  lie,  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
Many  of  our  fanners  take  the  Rural  aud  profit 
by  its  teachings.  That  may  account  for  their 
enlightenment.  MBS.  J.  F.  R. 

■  ♦ - 

THE  PET  CANARY. 


Some  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  two  short  articles  iu 
regard  to  the  canary  bird.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  others  would  follow,  us  anything  that 
can  be  said  about  the  little  songster  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  me.  I  have  raised  them  for  sale  for 
the  past  four  or  live  years.  I  aim  to  raise 
about  fiO  each  year,  and  by  raising  them  from 
young  birds  (not  over  throe  years  old)  they 
are  nearly  all  singers.  Our  birds  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  cugosatull;  but  have  perfect  free¬ 
dom  in  an  upper  room.  In  breeding  time  I 
tack  hulf  a -done  n  small  boxes  up  on  the  wall, 
then  strew  bits  of  cotton  batting,  shreds  of 
soft  cloth,  and  lino  twigs,  and  grass  about  the 
floor.  The  birds  know  what  that  means,  uud 
frequently  will  come  and  gather  them  up  as 
they  fall  from  tny  band.  They  can,  and  some¬ 
times  do,  build  a  nest  as  pretty  as  a  wild  bird 
in  its  woodland  home.  Again,  they  will  be 
very  thriftless,  depositing  their  eggs  in  an 
unfinished  nest,  aud  at  other  times  they  will 
pile  up  the  coltou  after  the  nest  is  finished 
until  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  eggs  to  lodge 
in.  W  hen  they  do  that  I  remove  all  of  their 
building  material  for  a  few  days.  They  will 
lay  from  two  to  six  eggs  for  a  setting,  bat 
four  is  the  usual  number,  and  they  bring  oir 
four  broods  during  the  Summer.  For  some 
reason  there  is  almost  always  in  each  nest  one 
egg  that  does  not  hatch  (with  us,  at  least),  but 
you  can  count  upon  a  good  pair  raising 
one  dozen  birds  through  the  season.  We 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  let  them 
use  the  same  nest  or  box  twice,  but  tear  all 
down,  and  put  up  others  fresh  aud  clean. 


We  have  a  birch  tree  in  the  center  of  their 
room,  and  the  young  birds  often  fly  to  it  the 
day  they  leave  the  parent  nest.  I  love  to  go 
up  in  the  evening  and  look  them  over  by 
lamp-light.  Sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen  are 
perched  on  one  limb  looking  like  a  string  of 
puli’  balls  One  or  two  are  often  found  cud¬ 
dled  up  in  Hie  comer  of  the  window  screen. 
They  are  always  lifted  gently  to  the  tree  for 
fear  a  sudden  shower  should  come  up  iu  the 
night,  and  they  should  be  drowned.  We  have 
screens  at  all  the  upper  windows,  and  a  screen 
door  for  their  room  In  Bummer,  and  during 
Cold  weather  their  room  is  warmed— by  a  regis¬ 
ter— from  our  sitting  room  stove.  Happy  little 
birds!  Lotus  hear  from  some  one — anyone — 
who  knows  about,  canaries  and  t.liyn  I  may  tell 
you  about  our  John  and  his  smartness;  about 
Jenny  and  Brownie  with  their  jealousies;  and 
Anna,  who  stole  a  nestful  of  younglings  from 
their  own  mother.  M.  l.  collins. 


conversational  misdemeanors. 

It  is  said  to  be  more  of  an  accomplishment 
to  be  a  good  listener  than  a  talker,  but  when 
one  is  obliged  to  listen  to  a  person  who  adopts 
such  tricks  of  speech  as,  “don’t  you  know?  ’> 
"isn’t  it,  eh?'1  etc.,  tacked  to  the  end  of  every 
sentence,  why,  then  we  prefer  to  do  the  talk 
iug  whilo  he  studies  the  accomplishment  of 
listening,  until  lie  overcomes  his  insane  desire 
of  representing  an  interrogation  point. 


WHAT  WE  DRINK. 

In  Brooklyn  the  Health  Inspectors  found 
that  several  coffee  dealers  were  in  the  habit 
of  doctoring  cheap  brands  so  as  to  make  them 
sell  for  pure  Java.  This  was  accomplished 
by  polishing  the  berries  in  rotating  cylinders, 
with  the  addition  of  chromate  of  lead,  burnt 
umber,  yellow  ochre,  Venetian-red.  charcoal, 
soapstone,  Prussian  blue  atul  other  stuffs. 
Happy  the  farmer  who  is  content  witii  his 
coffee  of  rye. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

CABBAGE  SA LAI). 

Cut  part  of  a  solid  head  of  cabbage  into 
thin  shreds,  and  throw  lightly  into  a  salad 
bowl  or  vegetable  dish.  Cut  a  few  thin  slices 
of  bacon  into  small  dice,  and  fry  until  they 
begin  to  brown;  then  pour  in  some  vinegar, 
the  suiue  quantity  of  water,  add  u  lump  of 
butter,  pepper  uud  salt,  pour  all  warm  over 
the  cabbage.  This  is  a  very  nice  supper  dish 
with  warmed-up  potatoes. 

rOTATO  SALAD. 

This  is  made  by  thinly  slicing  cold  boiled 
potatoes  into  a  vegetable  dish,  and  pouring 
over  the  same  dressing  of  bacon,  vinegar,  etc., 
as  prepared  for  cabbage  salad.  mrs.  a. 


CITRON  PRK8ERV E8. 

After  peeling,  weigh,  cut  into  pieces  an  Inch 
in  length.  Boil  in  water  to  which  you  have 
added  a  little  salt,  until  tender.  Allow  not 
quite  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  with  the 
fruit.  Make  a  sirup  of  the  sugar  aud  some  of 
the  water  in  which  the  citron  was  boiled,  add 
the  drained  pieces  aud  a  few  slices  of  lemon, 
free  from  seeds.  Cook  slowly  half  au  hour. 

STEWED  PEAKS. 

Flavorless  pears  cun  be  utilized  for  sauce  by 
stewing  them  with  either  sugar  or  molasses 
aud  a  leniou.  Pare,  quarter,  aud  core,  or 
cook  whole.  Simmer  gently  until  done. 

MRS.  e.  v.  p. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

Ah  a  family  we  eat  very  little  cake,  but 
until  tills  Summer  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
baking  some  kind  of  nice  cake  every  week, 
simply  because  1  did  not  care  to  be  without 
cake  in  the  house.  This  Spring  I  thought  to 
do  away  with  that  part  of  my  work.so  !  baked 
several  loaves  of  fruit-cake,  wrapped  them 
up  iu  thin  paper,  and  put  away  in  a  tight  cake 
box.  This  cake,  baked  lust  May,  has  answered 
well  for  company  cake  the  entire  Summer, 
and  has  saved  me  much  time,  work  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit.  COUNTRY  COOK. 

WASHING  FANCY  STOCKINGS. 

Make  a  very  weak  suds  of  cold  water,  and 
gently  wash  the  stockings  in  it.  A  little  salt 
will  help  to  “set”  the  colors.  Rinse  iu  cold 
water,  aud  dry  wrong  side  out,  in  the  shade. 

MOTHER. 

FRIED  TOMATOES. 

Take  green  tomatoes,  slice  thin,  roll  in 
Hour,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fry 
brown  in  hot  butter.  lillie  may. 

llorwford’M  Acid  Phowpliate 
In  l.tv>-rnii<l  H Gluey  Yrou bleu. 

I)r.  O,  G.  CtLLKY,  Boston,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  with  the  most  remarkable  success  in 
dyspepsia  and  derangement  of  the  liver  aud 
kidneys.” — Atlv. 


Professor  llorsioriPs  linking'  Powder 

is  economical,  localise  it  is  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  powder  made.  Try  it. — Adv. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  6. 

The  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  open  a  vigorous  campaign,  while 
Butler  has  got  ahead  of  them  both.  Since  the 
nominations  the  two  great  parties  have  only 
been  preparing  for  the  light— laying  in  ammu¬ 
nition  in  the  way  of  gold  or  greenbacks,  feel¬ 
ing  each  other’s  weak  points,  appointing  offi¬ 
cers  to  lead  the  battailous,  counting  up  their 
respective  forces,  etc.,  etc. — about  the  middle 
of  this  month  they  will  begin  the  battle  which 
will  end  diily  at.  sundown  on  November  4. 
Each  party  seems  assured  of  victory— though 
the  Blaine  boaxtaare  a  trifle  the  louder,  (luer- 
rilla  Butler  will  pick  up  any  “unconsidered 
trifles” — in  the  way  of  a  few  electoral  votes — 
he  can,  and  try  to  “make  a  reccrd”  that  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  1 SH8,  The  Republicans  have 
carried  Vermont  for  Governor  by  between 
22,000  and  23,000,  a  somewhat  smaller  majori¬ 
ty  than  in  Garfield's  year.  The  Republicans 
are  always  as  sure  of  Vermont  as  the  Demo¬ 
crats  are  of  Texas.  The  Democrats,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  have  carried  Arkansas  by  a  still 

larger  majority . An  order  has  bean 

issued  from  the  Treasury  Department,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  im|>ortation  of  rags  from  any  port, 
under  any  pretext,  for  a  period  of  00  days,  in 
order  to  avoid  ail  possibility  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cholera  through  rags . The  Na¬ 

tional  Law  and  Order  League,  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  at.  Lake  Bluff,  near  Chicago,  is  reported 
to  contain  500  local  leagues,  aud  to  have  a 
total  membership  of  GO,0OO... .. . .The  business 

of  the  U.  H.  Patent  Office  is  five  mouths  be¬ 
hind,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  al¬ 
low  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  the  necessary 

clerks. . Since  the  opening  of  the 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  fourteen  months  ugo,  14,- 

528,000  persons  have  crossed  it . .New 

York  State  is  the  centre  of  the  cigar-making 
trade.  She  has  nearly  four  thousand  facto¬ 
ries,  and  turns  out  1,000,000,000  cigars  a  year. 
Peuusylvania,  Ohio  aud  Illinois  rank  after 

New  York . Statistics  are  presented 

from  which  it  is  dedured  that  the  vote  of  this 
country  in  Novemlier  will  aggregate  10,407,300. 

. The  Cincinnati  Exposition  opened  Wed 

nesday,  September  3 . The  receipts  of 

cotton  ut  Memphis  for  the  year  ending  August 
30  were  450,077  bales,  valued  at  *33,000,000. . . 

. The  total  public  debt.  September  1.  was 

$1,841,714,203.57 . The  cash  in  the 

public  Treasury  September  1,  was  $414,541,- 

952,98 . The  reduction  of  the  public 

debt  for  August  is  $8,543,853 . 

. The  total  value  of  Texas  products  ex¬ 
ported  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  is 
about  $10(1,000, 000,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $20,- 

000,000  from  the  preceding  year . Jonas 

Wolf  bus  been  elected  Governor  of  the  Chick¬ 
asaw  Indian  Nation  by  a  small  majority . 

....The  reports  of  the  county  assessors  of  Illi¬ 
nois  show  a  net,  decline,  during  the  year,  in 
valuation  of  $10,000,000  for  the  whole  State. 
The  total  is  $740,547,000.  against  $756,422,000 
in  1883.  One-quarter  of  the  102  counties  re¬ 
port  an  increase  amounting  to  $5,975,000,  but 
the  other  counties  report  decreases  aggrega¬ 
ting  $15,850,000 . The  Socretaryoft.be 

Interior  has  appointed  62  special  pension  ex¬ 
aminers,  at  an  annual  salary  Of  $1,600  each. 
....Savannah,  Ga.,  is  very  prosperous,  the 
city’s  trade  for  the  year  aggregating  $80,000,- 
000.  It  has  regained  its  place  as  the  leading 
naval  stores  market  of  the  world  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  cotton  port . There  are  to  be  57  ex¬ 

positions  in  the  United  States  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year . The  imitation  of 

canned  sardines  cuu  go  no  further.  The  pack¬ 
ing  box  is  made  in  Jersey  City,  the  wrapper  is 
printed  in  New  York,  the  tin  cans  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  Boston,  the  fish  are  caught  on  the 
Maiuo  coast,  and  the  oil  is  extracted  from  cot- 

ton-eeod  in  Georgia . Experience  is  a  good 

deal  in  favor  of  high  license.  The  Harper  law 
in  Illinois  has  reduced  the  number  of  saloons 
from  18,000  to  9.000,  aud  increased  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  $700,000  to  $4,000,000  a  year . 

The  33d  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  began  in  the  1  biladelphia  Academy  of 
Music  on  Thursday,  will  last  seven  days,  and 
between  800  and  500  papers,  covering  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  will  probably  be  read. ... 
The  most  destructive  hurricane  ever  known  at 
Evansville,  lud.,  visited  the  city  last,  week, 
doing  a  damage  of  not  less  than  $250,000  in  the 

city  and  vicinity . Gov.  Crosby,  of  Monta. 

na,  say*  the  special  agent  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Regan  Indians,  found 
that  these  Indiuus,  about, 2,000  in  number,  are 
dying  from  starvation  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
day.  The  men  and  women  are  gaunt  and 
spiritless  and  the  children  are  emaciated. 
They  are  all  so  weakened  by  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient,  food  for  the  past  two  years  that  dreadful 
suffering  and  many  deaths  must  occur  short¬ 
ly.  The  appropriation  for  this  year  only  per¬ 


mits  the  agents  to  issue  weekly  two  pounds  of 
beef  and  three  pounds  of  flour,  the  latter  of 
bad  quality— an  entirely  inadequate  allow¬ 
ance.  Secretary  Teller  is  to  supply  them  with 
food  paid  for  from  appropriations  made  to 

support  other  Indians . .It  is  reported  that 

gold  bos  been  found  in  large  quantities  in 
quartz  and  nuggets  in  Little  Rock  and  near 
Rocky  Point,  Montana.  A  large  influx  of 
miners  is  expected.  The  “find”  is  in  the  Indian 
country,  but  the  miners  say  they  will  defend 
tbeir  possessions  with  knife  and  rifle,  if  neces¬ 
sary  . . .  .The  death  of  Chas.  .Tames  Folger,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  occurred  at  4.55  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday  last,  September  4.  So 
few  knew  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  illness, 
that  his  death  has  shocked  the  public.  He 
really  died  from  overwork,  due  to  his  want  of 
faith  in  some  of  his  subordinates,  though  heart 
and  lung  troubles  hastened  his  end.  He  was 
born  at  Nantu'ket,  Mass.,  on  April  10,  1818; 
but  he  has  lived  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  since  he 
was  14  years  old.  Graduated  at  Hobart  Col¬ 
lege  in  1880  with  the  highest  class  honors;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  in  1844  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Ideas  in  Ontario  County:  elected  Judge  of  the 
same  county  in  1851 ;  began  his  political  life 
as  a  Democrat.  In  1861  was  elected  to  the 
8 tale  Senate  as  a  Republican,  and  a©rvod  for 
eight  years  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
Always  opposed  railroad  and  other  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  vigorously  denounced  Tweed  and  all 
other  thieves.  Appointed  United  States  Treas¬ 
urer  in  this  city  in  1869  by  Grant.,  through  the 
Influence  of  his  warm  friend,  Conkling.  Was 
elected  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ami  on  the  death 
of  Chief  Judge  Church  in  1886,  was  appointed 
Chief  Judge  by  Gov.  Cornell.  Wu«  re  elected 
for  a  term  of  14  years  by  a  majority  of  45.308, 
resigning  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  since  which  time  his  career  is  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  public.  Physically,  he 
was  a  large  and  robust  man . A  Louis¬ 

ville  concern  is  making  180  beer  hogsheads  to 
go  to  New  Orleans,  each  to  hold  127  barrels 
and  the  whole  to  cost  $35,000.  The  visitors  to 

the  Exposition  are  likely  to  be  thirsty . 

65,000  clergymen  are  preaching  Christianity 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  stated  how 

many  are  practicing  it. . ....The  Chicago 

Probate  Court,  declares,  what  has  long  been 
true,  that  Editor  Storey,  of  the  Times,  is  men¬ 
tally  incapable  of  doing  business,  and  it  has 
appointed  Austin  Patterson  business  manager 
of  the  paper  for  his  estate,  which  ischiefly  the 
Times  itself . Tom  Ochiltree,  the  pictur¬ 

esque  Congressman  from  Texas,  declines  a  re 
nomination.  Bonanza  Mackey  has  made  him 
General  Superintendent,  of  the  New  York, 
Texas  and  Mexican  Railroad,  at  a  salary  of 

$10,000  a  year. . . .Volume  VIII  of  the 

United  States  Census  Report  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  days.  It  comprises  four  report#— Pe- 
troff’s  report  on  Alaska;  Ellis’s  on  the  Seal 
Islands,  Alaska;  Hall’s  on  the  shipbuilding  of 
t  he  United  StateB,  aud  u  fine  rnouograph  on 
the  newspaper  and  publishing  interests  of  the 
U cited  States.  The  volume  makes  a  quarto  of 
1,000  pages  profusely  illustrated . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  0,  1884. 

Across  the  Atlantic  agrarian  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Ireland  buve  become  much  fewer 
and  lees  savage.  The  Land  Act  is  pro¬ 
ducing  good  results  by  lowering  the  extor¬ 
tionate  rent*  exacted  from  tenants,  giving 
the  latter  a  lease  of  their  luuds  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  compensating 
them,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  any  outlay 
they  may  have  made  for  permanent  improve¬ 
ments.  Occasional  boycotting  of  obnoxious 
landlords,  land  agents  or  tenants  who  have 
taken  lands  from  which  others  had  been 
evicted,  still  occur;  now  and  then,  too,  the 
cable  brings  reports  of  attempts  to  murder 
specially  hateful  people;  but  it  seems  unfair 
to  attribute  these  outrages  to  a  spirit  of  agrar¬ 
ian  discontent;  in  what  country  are  murders 
not  only  attempted  hut  perpetrated  occasion¬ 
ally?  Parnell  still  leads  the  nutiema  l  party ; 
and  although  there  have  been  a  few  defec¬ 
tions  from  his  cohort*  in  Parliament,  bis  in¬ 
fluence  with  Irishmen  seems  wider  and  tinner 
than  ever,  and  should  a  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  occur,  there  is  no  doubt  the  number  of 
his  followers  would  be  largely  increased  at  the 
next  election.  Borne  horrible  disclosures 
have  been  made  about  unspeakable  immor¬ 
ality  practiced  by  a  number  of  high  govern¬ 
mental  officials  in  Dublin,  aud  some  of  the 
wretches  have  already  been  convicted,  while 
others  are  awaiting  trial.  Some  of  the  mis¬ 
erable  “informers,”  too,  on  whose  testimony 
convictions  and  executions  for  agrarian  mur¬ 
ders  occurred  some  months  ago,  are  now 
swearing  that  government,  prosecuting 
officers  threatened,  cajoled  aud  bribed 
them  to  perjure  themselves.  On  the  whole, 
the  country  is  much  more  peaceable 

than  it  was  some  months  ago . . . 

In  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  a  stormy 
time  between  the  Liberals,  warm  iu  office,  aud 
the  Conservatives,  out  iu  the  <*old.  The  former, 
under  Gladstone,  wish  to  udd  about  3,000,000 
to  the  present  number  of  voters  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  latter  oppose  the  measure  un¬ 


less,  at  the  same  time,  there  shall  be  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  seats  in  Parliament — that  is,  un¬ 
less  the  constituencies  of  the  members  shall  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
voters  in  each,  after  the  fresh  accessions  made 
by  the  new  bill.  Being  in  a  sad  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Conservatives 
have  made  their  fight  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  they  are  greatly  in  the  majority.  There 
they  threw  out  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  threaten 
to  do  so  again  unless  a  Distribution  Bill  is 
passed  with  it.  The  Radicals  threaten  to  abol¬ 
ish,  and  the  Liberals  threaten  to  “reform”  the 
House  of  Lords— the  house  of  hereditary  le¬ 
gislators— for  daring  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  by  their  direct  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Commons.  The  battle  will  be  renew¬ 
ed  when  Parliament  re-openB  in  October  .... 
Since  Gen.  “  Chinese”  Gordon,  eight  months 
ago,  plunged  “single-handed”  into  Central 
Africa  to  extricate  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
and  European  residents  in  the  Soudan  from 
the  hordes  of  the  False  Prophet  El  Mabdi — 
very  little  has  been  heard  from  him.  Estab¬ 
lishing  himself  at  Khartoum,  he  has  made 
good  soldiers  of  the  F.gyptian  garrison  and  of 
in©  recruits  from  the  surrounding  tribes;  has 
repulsed  every  attack  made  by  the  adherents 
of  El  Mnhdi.  and.  sallying  forth  several  times, 
has  inflicted  serious  losses  on  the  enemy. 
Doubtless  he  could  have  easily  escaped  him¬ 
self,  either  cast  to  Abyssinia,  south  to  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  or  west,  to  the  Congo;  hut  he  has  struck, 
and  so  great  has  been  the  clamor  in  England 
for  his  release,  that  on  army  of  7,500  British 
troops  and  2,500  Egyptians,  under  England’s 
“  Only  General,”  Lora  WoJeeley,  is  just  start¬ 
ing  to  his  relief.  It  will  go  up  along  the  Nile, 
which  is  now  rising  rapidly,  and  if  at)  turns 
out  well,  will  reach  him  next,  December. 
The  late-t  news  from  him,  dated  the  end  of 
last  April,  says  he  has  provisions  enough  to 

last  till  the  "end  of  October. . 

On  the  Continent.  France  has  managed  to 
get  into  a  serious  difficulty  with  <  'hiua.  After 
conquering  Tooquin,  she  made  a  treaty  with 
China  at  Tien-Tsin,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Chinese  troops  should  evacuate  the 
conquered  country ;  but  before  the  garrison 
at  Lang- son  were  notified,  the  French,  in  small 
force,  appeared  before  the  place,  and  on  its 
surrender  being  refused,  attacked  it,  and  were 
disastrously  repulsed.  France  at-  one©  de¬ 
manded  an  indemnity  of  50,000.000  franca. 
China  refused  to  pay  it.,  and  after  weeks  of 
fruitless  negotiations  the  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Courbet,  seized  the  coal  mines  at 
Belong,  on  the  inland  of  Hainan,  and  later, 
bombarded  and  destroyed  the  fortifications 
and  magazines  at  Foo-Cbow,  on  the  mainland. 
England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  are  trying  to  patch  up  a  peace,  by  in¬ 
ducing  Chinn  to  make  concessions.  Reports 
ur«  that  three  Chinese  armies,  aggregating 
65,000  men,  are  marching  into  Tonquin,  to 
annihilate  the  comparatively  small  French 
garrisons  there.  War  has  not  been  declared 
yet;  and  it  is  likely  the  Chinese  will  hack 
down,  though  the  French  are  by  no  means  in 
the  right.. . 

- - 

Given  ui>  by  1'brslelans. 

“The  large  experience  that  we  have  had 
during  the  past  thirteen  years,  in  which  we 
have  treated  many  thousands  of  cases  with 
our  new  Vitalizing  remedy,”  say  Prx.  Starkey 
&  Palen.  of  1109  Girard  8t.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  “satisfies  us  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
diseases  which  have  been  steadily  growing 
worse  in  spite  of  the  best  medical  treatment 
the  country  affords,  can  be  cured  or  greatly 
helped  by  the  us©  of  this  agent.  We  do  not 
say  this  i  n  any  boastful  way.  The  declaration 
Is  based  upon  results  of  so  surprising  a  char¬ 
acter  aud  in  so  wide  a  range  of  cases,  uiauy 
of  them  given  up  by  physicians  as  hopeless, 
that  it  stands  as  a  fact  open  to  t  he  clearest 
authentication,  and  we  will  afford  any  one 
who  desires  to  verify  the  reports  and  testimo¬ 
nials  which  we  lay  before  the  public,  the  largest 
opportunity  for  doing  so.”  Write  to  them  for 
their  pamphlet  describing  the  nature  and 
action  of  this  new  aud  remarkable  Treatment. 
It  will  be  sent  free. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  6. 
The  alarm  about  contagious  pleuro  pneumonia 
is  abating  somewhat  iu  the  West;  but  there  is 
no  relaxation  in  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
portation  of  any  more  affected  animals,  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  already  in  the 
State,  and  to  stamp  it  out  promptly.  Last 
Wednesday  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Illinois, 
issued  a  proclamation  scheduling  the  same  lo¬ 
calities  scheduled  by  Governor  Cullom  in 
1881,  viz.:  the  eouuty  of  Fairfield  iu  Connec¬ 
ticut;  the  counties  of  W  estchester,  Putnam, 
Queens,  New  York  aud  Kings  in  New  York 
State;  the  counties  of  Lehigh,  Bucks,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York,  Adams, 
Berks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  Pennsylvania;  the  whole  States  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  as  well 
as  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Miami  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio.  Infected  herds  are  quarantined,  and 
badly  diseased  animals  slaughtered.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  reliable  information  has  reached 
Springfield,  Ill,,  that  the  plague  has  broken 
out  amoug  Short-horn  cattle  at  several  points 
in  Indiana,  while  in  a  reported  case  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  examination  shows  that  the  herd  is 
perfectly  healthy.  In  Canada.  Dr.  MeEach- 
rau,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Canadian  Cattle 
Quarantine,  has  reported  to  the  Government 
that  the  disease  exists  so  extensively  among 
cattle  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  Western 
States  that  it  is  necessary  to  entirely  prohibit 


the  importation  of  cattle  from  this  country 
into  any  part  of  the  Dominion  for  breeding 
purposes.  He  also  says  that  there  is  now  no 
possibility  of  permitting  cattle  from  the  North¬ 
west  to  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain  through 
Canada,  It  is  likely  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  will  act  at  once  in  accordance  wjth  the 

suggestions  of  this  report . . 

A  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  man  has  made  $42.50 

from  a  angle  rose  bush  this  season . . 

Complaints  are  rife  in  all  parts  of  England  of 
the  difficulty  of  selling  rural  real  estate,  and 
this  even  in  the  West,  where  rents  have  been 
comparatively  little  affected  by  the  hard 

times . The  total  meat  product  of  the 

United  Kingdom  is  1  100,000  tons,  from  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  It  has  remained  practically 
the  same  for  the  past  20  years.  At  tbepresent 
rat©  of  consumption  this  would  supply  26,000,- 
000  of  the  population,  leaving  9,000,000  de¬ 
pendent  upon  importation.  Last  year  the 
percentage  of  supply  from  abroad  was  28  to 

72  of  the  home  product . The  United 

States  raise  48  bushels  of  grain  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  consume  41  bushels  per  head. 
In  both  cases  they  take  the  lend  of  all  other 
nations.  Italy  consumes  but  9.62  bushels  of 
grain  per  head,  Austria  13.57,  Spain  and  Rus¬ 
sia  17  each,  Denmark  20.83,  France  24.02,  and 

Canada  38.11  bushels  per  capita . The 

English  Government  has  given  a  Chicago 
firm  an  order  for  250,000  pounds  of  compressed 
beef,  in  addition  to  the  500,000  pounds  already 
ordered.  It  is  for  tb©  expedition  to  relieve 

Chinese  Gordon . The  mane  of  the 

late  Emperor  Napoleon’s  charger  Hero, 

thirty-three  years  old,  hangs  to  his  knees . 

....  Hog  cholera  is  fatal  to  many  hogs  about 

Hhoeiuakersville,  near  Reading,  Pa.... . 

Commissioner  Loring  has  just  issued  circulars 
t<>  the  Collectors  of  Customs  at  various  ports, 
containing  regulations  for  the  importation  of 
neat  cattle.  The  rules  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  mentioned  edit¬ 
orially  in  the  Rural  about  two  months  ago. 

. .Col.  Walker,  who  shipped  the  first  live 

stock  from  Montana  over  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Manitoba  route,  via  Maple  Creek  to 
Chicago,  bos  expressed  himself  well  pleased 
with  his  experience  and  the  returns  received 
for  his  cattle,  He  says  it  beats  swimming  the 
Missouri,  and  is  confident  the  route  will  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  one  with  stock-raisers . 

. The  first  Montaua  cattle  iu  Chicago  for 

the  season,  arriving  by  the  Canada  Pacific 
route,  sold  at  $5  per  cwt. .........  Among  the 

exports  from  New  York  last  week  were  650 
live  cattle,  8,016  quarters  of  beef,  and  574  car¬ 
casses  of  mutton . W  yoming  has  800,000 

head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $300,000,000,  Seven 
eompames  own  over  one-third  of  all  the  cattle 

in  the  Territory . Exports  of  live  stock 

from  Boston  last  week  were  the  lightest  for 
several  months.  There  were  617  cattle  and 
815  sheep,  while  only  600  quarters  of  beef  were 
forwarded . Abraham  Renick,  the  fam¬ 

ous  Short-horn  breeder,  died  last  Friday,  at 
Winchester,  Ky.,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  He 
was  the  most  famous  man  in  his  line  on  this 
continent.  His  estate  is  valued  at  $400, 00U. . . 

. Of  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  in  Texas  it 

is  claimed  that  1,000,000  head  are  owned  by 
parties  living  outside  of  the  State,  and  that  a 
revenue  of  $10  per  head  is  annually  received 

by  outsiders  on  these  investments . It  is 

claimed  that,  Iowa  is  the  greatest  hog  State  in 
the  Union,  and  the  “crop”  this  year  is  unusu¬ 
ally  large.  The  last  census  credits  Iowa  with 
over  6, 000, IKK)  swine;  Illinois  coming  next 
with  5,170,266,  and  then  Missouri  with  4,553.- 
133 . Wheat  lias  been  carried  from  Chi¬ 

cago  to  Liverpool  this  year  for  15c.  a  bushel. 
Tweuty-threevears  ago  the  cost  was  reckoned 

at.  69c . The  western  shipment  of  melons 

from  Georgia  in  188.1  was  2,400  car-loads.  This 
year  it  will  not  run  beyond  1,000  car-loads.  The 
reason  given  for  the  decrease  i*  that  the  freight 
this  year  is  $40  a  car-load  more  than  it  was 
last  year . .At  a  recent  sale  at  Birming¬ 

ham  870  Shropshire  rams  were  disposed  of  in 
one  dav — some  of  them  ut  very  high  prices; 
170  and  L20  guineas  being  the  top  prices  made, 
while  a  goodly  number  sold  at  prices  between 

30  and  75  guineas  each . Th«  imports  of 

dressed  muttou  into  Englaud  during  the  month 
of  June,  uinou tiled  to  upwards  of  4,000,000 
pounds*  more  than  double  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  last  year.  This  arises  from 
u  great  iuerease  from  New  Zealand,  aud  the 

Australian  colonies . 

The  Council  of  Columbus.  O. ,  has  refused  to 
furnish  police  for  the  State  Fair,  there  being 

no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  salaries . 

The  Lexington  |Ky.)  Fair  Association  has 
paid  off  its  staudiiig  debt  with  this  year’s 

profits,  and  has  a  surplus  of  $1,200 . 

The  New  England  fair  wras  Opened  at  man- 
chester,  N.  H„  Tuesday,  by  Geo.  B.  Loring, 
President  of  the  Society,  who  made  an  address. 
There  have  been  large  arrivals  of  cattle  and 
horses  and  other  exhibits.  The  entries  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  the  largest  ever  made  at  any  exhibition 

in  New  Hampshire . A  telegram  from 

Des  Moines.  Ia.(  yesterday,  says:  “The  Septem¬ 
ber  sun  shone  more  mildly  on  the  State  Fair 
visitors  to-day.  The  crowd  was  smaller  than 
yesterday,  but  the  cash  receipts  now  guarantee 
all  costs,  and  to  morrow's  gate  money  will  be 
clear  profit.  Several  saloon  keepers  are  sell¬ 
ing  cider  which  is  said  to  taste  like  whiskey 
and  there  is  considerable  drunkenness.’’...... 

....  On  the  same  day  a  telegram  from  Elmira, 

N.  Y„  says:  “The  forty-fourth  annual  exhibi- 
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FOR 


tiou  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
opened  to-day.  All  the  departments  are  filled 
to  overflowing,  the  entries  numbering  nearly 
4,000.  71 HJ  being  cattle  and  400  horses  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  best  stove  display  ever  shown.  The 
weather  is  fine,  and  the  ground  is  in  splendid 
shu  pe,  promising  a  large  attendance  for  the 
succeeding  days.” . 


500,000  dairymen  use  Thatcher’s  Orange 
Butter  Color,  because  it  is  so  neat,  tidy  and 
wholesome. — Adv, 

- ■>  *  » 

The  Rosrie  Ikon  Ore  Paint  Co.,  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Rossie  Iron  Ore  Paint,  are 
located  at  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.. 
New  York.  The  Company  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  inquiries  and  name  prices,  on  ap¬ 
plication. — Adv. 


Prominent  Butler  Maker*. 

There  is  no  dissent  from  the  decision  of  can¬ 
did  and  capable  dairymen,  that  the  Improved 
Butter  Color,  or  Wells.  Richardson  Sc  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt..  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
Such  men  as  A.  W.  Cheever,  of  Massachusetts; 
K.  D.  Mason,  Vermont:  Francis  A.  Hoffman, 
Wisconsin,  use  it,  and  recommend  it  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

At  the  American  Cranberry  Growers’  An¬ 
nual  Convention  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,on  Au¬ 
gust  2fi,  the  Statistician  stated  that  reports 
from  all  the  cranberry-growing  sections  indi¬ 
cate  an  aggregate  crop  of  380,000  bushels, 
against  nearly  400,000  bushels  in  1383.  The 
shortage  is  due  to  the  frosts  on  May  20-30, 
which  severely  injured  the  crop  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  England  and  Wisconsin.  It  appears 
that  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  crates 
holding  28  quarts  bring  as  much  money  as  the 
standard  crate  of  32  quarts.  A  recent  law  iu 
Massachusetts  requires  all  packages  to  be 
branded  with  the  words,  “  Massachusetts 
Standard  Measure,"  which  requires  that  a  bar¬ 
rel  shall  hold  100  quarts,  and  a  crate  32  quarts, 
level  measure,  under  a  penalty  of  $2  for  each 
violation. 

A  telegram  from  Cincinnati  last  Thursday, 
snys:  ‘'A  pretty  careful  investigation  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Kentucky  tobacco  crop, 
made  by  one  of  the  Cincinnati  houses,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  acreage  is  not  as  large  as  has 
boon  generally  supposed.  For  the  five  coun¬ 
ties  of  Bourbon,  Fayette,  Jessamine,  Wcott, 
and  Woodford,  it  was  reported  early  in  the 
season  that  an  aggregate  of  20,000  acres  had 
boon  got  into  tobacco,  which  indicated  un  in 
crease  of  about  one-third  over  the  usual  acre¬ 
age.  The  present  estimate  gives  an  aggregate 
in  these  counties  of  only  14.000  acres.  South 
of  Cvuthiuua,  which  is  00  miles  back  from 
the  Ohio  River,  the  crop  Lb  in  excellent  con 
ditlou.  Some  of  the  fields  are  now  lteing  cut. 
Between  here  and  Cynthlana  the  drought 
lias  damaged  the  crop  ” 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  various  fat 
stack  markets  may  be  condensed  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  summary Cattle  are  weak  at 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  especially  at  New 
York.  In  the  West,  the  markets  are  steady, 
though  not  particularly  active.  Range  cattle 
from  the  Northwest  are  lieginning  to  come 
forward,  and  as  many  of  these  are  of  fair 
quality,  they  figure  prominently  in  the  trade 
for  butcher  stock,  at  good  though  slightly 
weakening  prices.  Hogs,  which  were  quiet 
only  a  few  duys  since,  hav.?  been  increasing  in 
strength  In  the  West  this  week,  and  latest 
advices  make  them  active  and  tending  slightly 
upward  in  all  leading  markets.  Sheep  are 
nowhere  particularly  active,  though  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  less  despondent  among  dealers  than  a 
week  ago. 

A  telegram  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on 
Thursday,  says  that  H.  H.  Young,  United 
States  Statistical  Agent  for  Minnesota,  will 
report  the  following  tacts: — In  the  southern 
counties  the  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  were 
ready  for  harvest  on  or  before  the  first  of 
August,  and  were  generally  cut  before  the 
rainy  season  fairly  set  in,  uud  probably  one 
sixth  was  safely  stacked.  1  he  damage  by  rain 
bas  been  slight  except  where  the  stark*  were 
indifferently  put  up  or  were  blowu  down  by 
the  high  winds  which  frequently  prevailed. 
In  the  northern  counties  the  gram  was  more 
backward,  ami  the  wet,  cold  weather  delayed 
the  ripening.  Cutting  had  not  been  finished 
there  on  the  1st  in»t,  Corn  has  ulso  suffered 
considerably  by  the  cont  inuous  cold,  though  if 
frosts  bold  off  a  few  days  longer,  the  crop  will 
still  be  above  au  average  l»oth  in  yield  uud 
quality.  Follow  mg  is  the  percentage  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  reported  to  the  department  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1: — Corn,  uverage  condition,  103  per 
cent. ;  wheat,  average  condition  when  har¬ 
vested,  IU0  per  cent.;  rye,  average  condition 
when  harvested,  100  per  cent  ;  oats,  average 
condition  when  harvested,  104  percent.;  bar¬ 
ley,  uverage  condition  when  harvested,  07  per 
cent. 

— - ♦  »  » 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Haturdav,  September  fi,  1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  a  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  higher. 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  j£c.  lower.  No.  3 
ditto,  le.  lower.  Corn,  3>£c.  higher.  Oats 
unchanged.  Kye,  2c.  lower.  Barley,  2%c. 
higher.  Pork,  unchanged.  Hogs,  steady  for 
ordinary'  sorts;  a  trifle  lower  for  the  best  in 
each  grade.  Cattle,  from  15c.  to  35c,  higher. 
Sheep,  from  50c.  to  #1  higher. 

Wr  heat. -Regular  wheat  quiet:  Salon  ranged :  Sep. 
to  tuber,  73*4«»?*4(C:  October.  79yGtH(>k,C;  November, 
sisk&siqrc;  December.  83%(k88%c:  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring.  7BJ4&190.  No.  8  do.  6k*65e:  No.  2  Red,  8l%c: 
No.  3  Bed.  lie.  Corn— Active;  sales  ranged:  cash, 
55&.Y>9(c;  September,  SStottiWe-  October.  50%952%c; 
November,  inigHbljc:  all  the  year,  May, 

41%u42k*e.  Oats. -quiet  hut  firm;  sules  ranged; 
Cash,  2'>%@2S%i:!  September,  25Fiut2r>%r;  October, 
26%.::  all  the  year,  2&%(&25%c;  May,  29%»;«c.  Rye- 
Firmer  at  Me.  Harley— Firm:  ««!*<■.  September. 
Pork— Quiet;  sales  ranged:  Cash,  $l8.,vi(u,iiuii);  Sep- 
eiuber,  $i8.5u»l*.0U;  October,  ail  the 


year.  $11.90312.00.  Hoas.— Rough  packing,  $5.75(36.10; 
packing  and  shipping  $6.2546.65:  light,  $5  7536.10; 
skips.  $4,5035,10,  CATTl, is  — Market  tlrni:  export 
(trades,  $B.SOit7.l5:  good  to  choice  shipping.  $5  so  ,<i 
6.7V  common  P>  medium,  $5.00.1. 5.73:  graas  Texans, 
$3.6034.40:  Sm.  i.i-  Market  dull:  Inferior  to  fair, 
$2.50fit3..vi;  medium  to  good. $S.6i vat-  choice  to  extra, 
*4  15*4.40;  lambs,  per  head,  $1.50*1,25;  Texas  sheep. 
$•3.5  V*3.  UX 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  3  Red  Wheat  is  l%c.  lower. 
No.  3  Red,  unchanged.  Corn,  steady. 
Oats,  l’j'c.  lower,  Rye,  Vc.  higher.  Cattle, 
from  25c.  to  $1  higher,  according  to  grade, 
sheep,  a  trifle  lower.  Hogs,  from  10c.  to 
25c.  lower. 

Wheat. -No,  2  Red.  80%®80%c.  cash;  September,  90% 
risiRtc.-  October.  8214  November.  94%’a.34%c; 

December.  8744*  33c:  No.  3  Rod.  lOVftvtTJc.  Co  us  — 
Firm-  sules  lit  48%94R$fe.  cash :  September.  4T16C:  Oc¬ 
tober.  173,1’.  Oats  Dull,  sales  lit  254|ut,26o.  cash-  Sop 
temher, >.14 a2«c-  November,  26%c  nil  the  year,2Mie. 
Rye— Quiet  at  .Mqc.  Barley-No  market.  Flax 
keep- Quirt  at  $1.23.  PoRR  Jobbing.  $18.35.  CATTLE 

Market  llrm.  (export*.  $63il.a6.75:  coOd  to  choice 
shipping,  $1.35446  2‘;  common  to  nmllum,  SI  VloJIl.Sij, 
gras*  natives,  $1(4)4.75;  grass  Texans,  $3,50*4.50. 
SHEEP  Common  lo  medium,  $t.75i«,2.25;  .  fair  to 
choice.  $2.*ilK<Uk?5;  Lambs.  SIiU  1 1  Texans,  $2*3.25. 
lions  Market  slow  Yorkers,  $5  Hike  6.10;  packing, 
$5.75*6.15;  heavy.  $6, 15(0:6.  pi. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  September  8, 18H4. 

Breadstcffs  asp  Provision*.— As  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago  No.  3  Red  w  heat  Is  %c  lower; 
Steamer  No.  2  Red  1*  <Qc.  higher;  No.  2  Red  Is  1  Qe. 
higher.  Corn.— U u« railed  Mixed  Is  unchanged;  No. 

3 Mixed  is  144c.  higher. 

fi.oiiu.Fkep  and  meal. -Flour— Quotations:  Flue, 
$2.00*2.71):  Buperlbie,  $2.4l>,b8.U0.  latter  un  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  g8.lliia8.25:  good  to  fancy 
do.  $8.40*8. T>:  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $8,00 
(it  U>5:  pood  to  choice,  $3. 7(6*18.10:  common  to  fulr 
extrn  Ohio,  a.t.lKRuiit.St);  good.  43.l*0ict I.OO  good  to 
Choice,  $5.10*5.75:  common,  extrn  Minnesota,  -ra.IKI^io 
3  80;  Clear,  $l.i»i*4  75-  rye  mlXi.i.e,  $4  28*4.75; 
straight,  tl.73nt5.5P!  patent,  $5.25o*H.  10;  bakers’  extra. 
$1.75,6  .25  St.  Lout*  eo m imm  to  fulr  extra,  *J).30m& 
4.70:  fair  to  good-  $4.7twai.2li;  good  to  very  chnlee, 
$3.30*1'.  00:  pnleut  Winter  wheat  extra.  $5.(Ni*a6,tl0: 
city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $4  90*4. '15;  Sooth 
American,  $5*5.10.  market  closing  heavy  Sot  ro 
f.rn  flour  —common  to  good  extru  at  so*  1,40: 
good  to  choice,  $l.’>5 148.00,  Including  1,000  bills,  for 
export  at  $6.87%  Uvb  floor -Superfine,  a  1  ml  to. 
mainl  vat  8 1  Thin  1,3.  FRED — Quoted  for  10  to  6u  lbs, 
ul  a|  1(4,15  to  arrive  and  at  mill:  so||,s.  ut,  $15.50*17. 
lOOlbs.  al  $13.«20.  Sharps  at  $21*28,  Rye  feed  at 
8iH(ivH4  Corn  Meal  Dull:  Yellow  Western. $3,.u3  33: 
BraDdywuie  $3.50. 

grain— w  iikat- No.  3  Milwaukee,  not  prime,  80c; 
Ungraded  Winter  Red.  754*(.*96e,  Steamer  No.  3  Red. 
71V»e;  No.  3  He  1.  sue :  Steamer  No  2  Red.  3\)*8'jUe, 
No.  2  Red,  !HHq<3;92e:  No.  I  Red,  •  No  3  Red  for 
September. H0*a'«inc  do.  Tor  October.  (HbniWJO:  do. 
for  November.  113(4 934(0 •  do.  for  Peoember,  95%  .(id  ,%c. 
do.  for  January,  HtiAtuvtiPit!:  do.  for  February.  V'le; 
do.  for  March,  $i.ou;  do.  for  April,  #1  IJ! at (#1,01?$:  do. 
for  May  ,  «i  (b-M.  Rye— Market  quiet,  Western,  6ic. 
atluAt .  lURLKV  ANP  Barlrv  M  alt  -  Dull  4tt(l  price* 
more  or  U'**  nominal.  Cuun  flugrudeii  mixed,  65c 
high  mixed  at  die:  and  No.  2  Incur  lots.  7ue:  No.  2 
mlxeil  for  September,  6344'<«6lC'  do.  for  October,  62 
(1*13.40  do.  Tor  November,  i,i5y<961%0:  dll.  for  l»e 
eember,  JOiaJiOdsic.  Oath-  No.  :t  mixed,  83c.  No.  2  88*14 
6,84c  No.  t  nominal,  3tc;  No  8  White.  wWn.'O'ge:  No. 2, 
SIUdHiMc  No.  I  white,  lie  Ml. veil  Wcjoern.  81r*S#e; 
While,  do,  8Sw lie;  While  State,  429,15;  No  2  mixed 
for  September,  TiQji,, ./,4244c:  do.  for  October,  324p,i37%c; 
do.  for  November,  J8%(<v83%r. 

Provisions— PorK  The  qnotntlon*  are-  $13*.  13.23 
for  new  mens,  us  lo  ouullty ;  family  mess  al  $17.50 
13.50;  clear  back  at*ls.3lia2U,  the  latter  for  fancy-, 
extra  prime  at  $  5(«,$I6  for  ln« peered  Drjchhkp  Hons 

Sale*  at  3  dPHu.  for  heavy  to  light  uvergei,  and 
8V4(«*-%<:.  for  pigs  OllT  MEATS  Sales,  Pickled  bellies, 
12  tb  average.  111  hhd*  .  U9(c:  25  bxs  ,  light  averi-ge, 
lUe:  12  lb.  average,  '.Hyp.  city  pickled  snOUlders 
quoted  at.  7(6 c;  pickled  hams,  124$($it29$c,  smoked 
shoulders.  3Ue„  and  suipked  hums,  14(g>l  11$<*. 
MiPDLES  —  Quota  I  Ions  for  Ohleugo  delivery,  boxed 
lots,  are  lu.55c.  for  short  clear,  T0.3Uc  fur  short  rib, 
and  lu.2()e.  for  loug  clear.  ItEEF  -The  quotation* 
are:  Extra  India  mess  ut  «23r«j23,  cxiru  mess  at  *12: 
packet,  at  $13  for  barrels,  and  813.5b  In  tierces; 
plate  beef,  at  «I2,6U:  family,  $Hi#U.  Beef  Hams 
Quoted  at  »22.r>0(<i23.  L, akp— Western  Hteain  for 
prompt  delivery,  7^t3f  Ka-lern,  7.79c  C'otitriwt 
grade  Is  nominally  7. 35 '(*7, line  No  quotation  for 

September  up  Hon.  Of  October  optloti  sales, 
of  yilu  tes  ,  7.78iiBf, ilUv  November  closed  at  ?.fl#(S*7.89c; 
Of  December  option  stiles,  7.tW(<*7.7lle,  the  year  op 
thin  closed  at  7.63ig>7  70:  January  option  sales  ,  7.7 5<# 
7. 76c;  February  option  sales.  I.NKuo.SVe.  City  steam, 
i.hOe.  Rerlped  Is  slow:  l.'onllueal  ut  8.2(  e,  uml  Bouth 
American  at  s.7uc. 

Butte  a. —Quotations:  state,  best,  palls,  ‘Alt&MUc; 
do.  tubs.  2I(i*2%0,  Western,  28uo28{«c.  for  best:.  2i(«i 
22c.  for  prime  State  dairy  half  tLrktus,  tubs  and  palls, 
best  extra, 2IW2I tec.  for  best:  do.  prime,  19c  00.  do. 
fair,  17c:  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras, 2UC;  prime  IflCi  do. 
do.  good.  17(i*13e:  Western  Imltuilon  creamery, 
choicest.  IBwlilCj  do  fulr.  15c;  Western  dairy  lllc. 
for  best  Invoices:  14(9l5c.  for  prime:  W  stern  fac¬ 
tory  fresh  extras  current  make,  13c;  Hardline,  for 
fulr,  aud  3u#llic,  for  poor:  Juue  tubs  aud  Ilrklu-,  13ifl) 
15c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Philadelphia—  Extra 
creamery  at  22<ai23c:  Western  do,  2  !w2lc:  dairy,  38c; 
York,  arid  Bradford,  20c.  From  Chicago— Extra 
creamery,  22c;  lirsts,  luc:  extra  dairy,  20c.  From 
Boston— Extra  Northern  creamery,  23c:  Western  do, 
21Mj((622cs  choice,  20(,*2lc;  dairy.  20u;2lc:  ludln,  12(i*i;4c. 

Cukksk.— Quotations-  toe  for  fancy  factories;  !l|4 
iit9-T»e.  for  flue:  fair  lots,  3'«HUe-  commorf,  ttQmtiAje: 
nlgnt  milk  sklin.>,  6tjt7l4e;  Ohio  Huts,  3c.  for  begl 
down  to  lft*5c.  for  common;  Pennsylvania  skims  ut 
2(i42J<C.  for  good:  Riplkie.  for  common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  foltwlng  dis¬ 
patches  were  received:  From  Philadelphia  ehed 
dars.  lOtylOQT:  flats,  He.  From  Chicago— Cheddars,  9c. 
From  Boston— Extra, 9K<ai0c.  From  Cincinnati  7Ric. 

Boos.  — Quotations:  State,  13«$l9c:  Canadian,  1714 
{&18c;  Wesleril.  18c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow 
Ing  telegrams  Were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  a  shade  easier;  quoted  at  19&20e;  receipts, 
924.  From  Chicago  Stock  scarce;  quoted  al  15c;  re 
eetpts,  1,500;  shipments,  200.  From  Boston  .Market 
quiet:  quoted  at  170220c.  From  Clnclnnatl-Market 
steady  at  14c:  receipts.  234:  shipments,  7U. 

Brans. -Quotations  are:  Marrows, $2,90:  mediums 
$2.-lu. a  '.  15;  white  kidney,  $3  for  choice:  pea,  $2.  lit  for 
marrows  and  S2.tl)(«2  45  for  smuU;  turtle  nonp,  $3.25; 
foreign,  82.150*2.2"  for  new.. -vnd  low  grades,  $I,!H)<«2. 
California  lima,  flat,  $2..VJ<®2.6'J. 

Peas. — Green  are  fu  demand  at  llrm  prices;  quo¬ 
ted  at  $2. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ordinary . . .  896  8%  8% 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  1-16  9  5-16  9  5-16 

Good  Ordinary . ...»  9J6  1<>HS  1016 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  loti  lbti  10 % 

Low  Middling .  1019  169a  1094 

Strict  Low  Middling .  lu  1 1-16  10  15-16  111  15-16 

Middling . .  tCrt-ft  1 1  il'4( 

Goo<l  Middling .  11%  l'% 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11%  11%  11% 

Middling  Fair .  It%  12  12 

Falr....“ .  12%  12«  12% 


m 

a  5-I6 
10% 
10% 

1  m 

10  15-16 
11% 
11% 
11% 

12 

12% 


sTAiNftn. 

Good  Ordinary....  8Q  I  Low  Middling .  9% 

Strict  Good  Ord..  8  15-16  I  Middling . 10% 

Dried  Fkditb.— Choice  evaporated  appk-H,  hi .4 
tfji cj  prime  do.,  7®8c;  fancy  North  Carolina  sun 


dried  apples,  sliced.  6@6%c;  choice  (lo.,  5@5%c:  prime 
do.,  lQ<S*Wc.‘  common  do..  4c.  Peeled  peaches, 

8c.  for  hast-  Georgia:  He.  for  choice:  un  peeled  halves, 
■1%®5:  plums.  13c.  for  State. and  iiKsille.  for  southern: 
prime  raspberries,  3 Vj'JIc.  for  new;  huckleberries, 
SodsQe:  pluck  berries,  H.cHqe. 

Kuiisii  Faens.  Quotations  are:  Apples— Graven 
stein, H  bill.  *1  73642:  Holland  pippin. 9  double  headed 
bM,  $  1.50k*  1.75;  CodltOg, ¥  double. headed  bill.  $L5U(i(i1.73 
N.vuck  do,  >  doable-heatlod  bid,  $l.Nk(0l.7re.  open  heads. 
;iH  kinds,  V  bbl.,  79e.'(t$l  23  I’euehes— Maryland  and 
Delaware,  extra,  p  crate,  $l.l2osl  15:  do,  do,  plain,  4» 
crate,  74c.<ct$l:  do,  dp,  extra,  ><  basket,  9Uc.6t$|t do, 
do,  plain,  prime.  18  basket.  :'iUi*i6de;  do,  do,  plain,  small 
and  poor,  per  baaket.  N)(i#6i6i:  Jersey,  choice,  M 
basket.  8()e.w$l;  do,  (>oor  to  fulr.  (8  basket,  4P:*.SXt. 
Pears— Bartlett,  ><  bid.,  $5<tn‘  Jersey,  H  bbl,  $:t.t:5.50; 
Flemish  Bean  I  y.  ¥  bbl,  $242,30;  Bcokul.  Jersey  y 
hid.  $3, It 3  Ml-  Cooking  (iCPrs,  common,  V  bbl. 
81.509l.S0.  Grupes  Liolitware,  Virginia  ease  of 
182-lfc  boxes,  $4(/«4, 30.  do.  Virginia,  ImtlcM*,  P  lb.  46* 
Re;  Virginia,  per  case  of  is  3 II,  nx«..  $:.>.5U(ii$2.13; 
Hartford,  Vineland,  per  ease  of  21  2  lb  bxs,  $l.ifii<42; 
Hartford  and  Ives,  Vineland,  baskets,  per  lb.  4c* 
Ives  and  Hartford,  Delaware,  per  lb,  l(.>)8c: 
Ives,  Virginia,  per  ease  of  13  3-lb.  bxs.  $l.75a*2:  Chum- 
pton.  Kevport.  per  lb,  6i.«7c;  do,  up  river. per  lb.  61. ole. 
rbiiiis— Egg,  up-river,  per  bbl.  Sf(V(t6.5().  tt,jne  Claude, 
up  river,  per  bbl.  $5666:  green  gage,  per  bid.  $R6tB, 
Imperial  gage,  per  bbl,  $4.10465,  Monroe,  per  bbl; 
84.50M0;  bine  gage,  per  bbl.  l.omhard.  green, 

per  bbl,  $2(43;  eonumon  green,  per  bbl,  $2.31  Ki* 3  coin 
mon  blue,  per  bbl,  $2a6.'l.  Huckleberries— .terse v,  p 
box,  as  to  sice,  *hiij  1.21.  Watermelon*— Jersey. black 
Spanish  per  lig),  $Huaii).-  Maryland,  prime  to  fancy, 
per  1UU.  $1  ls*l6;  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  prime, 
per  100  *s  (t  il);  do.  culls,  tier  ||)0,  $3(1*6,  vluskmelons 
-Hackensack,  per  bbl,  $1.5ll6|i2;  Mottmoiitll  County, 
per  bbl,  Shrill. 50:  Sntithern  Jersey,  fair  to  choice,  V 
nbl.  $hr$l,25;  BaUlinore,  choice,  per  bbl,  B5c.6*$Ultl: 
Mary  lund,  fair  to  good,  per  bid,  5(K(*75c. 

Hay  anp  8tiiaw.— The  quotations  are:  Choice  ilm- 
othy,$l.()1u6t.l5;  good  do.U.le  Pal;  mptl bull,  H.Vit90c;  ship 
ping  hay,  iiaHric;  clover  mixed,  71)6* Kile,  clover,  Mile# 
UOc:  new  hay  In  good,  condition  about  5c.  less  than 
quoted  above.  No.  t  rye  straw  ul  8D<*89c;  short  straw 
■  70i  . 

Hors -Firm  but  (|Ulet.  Choice  new,  296650c;  Med 
I  urn  to  good,  2h<(j23c.  Low  Grades,  3U(r»22c:  Yearlings. 
I5w2fie:  Faclfin  Coast.  1883, 20c.  Picking  in  this  State 
Is  progressing  rapidly. 

Peanuts,  Quoted  at  6c.  for  hand  picked, 794c.  for 
extra  hand-picked,  and  Hi.yHQe  for  fancy  hand 
picked;  farmers’  grades  at  5(i*5t«c. 

Poultuy  anp  Oauic.  The  follow  lug  uro  the  quota¬ 
tion  a: 

Livit  Poultry  Fowls,  near  by,  W  lb,  13'#  14c.:  do. 
Western,  I2<j*13c;  do  Southern.  I8'<*t3c;  spring  chick¬ 
ens.  l:>c  pgr  lb.  for  Jersey:  IS6j)15c.  for  State,  and 
130  for  Southern:  ducks.  State,  *<  pair,  BOdtOOc  do. 
Western  >  pair,  50n* 75c . 1  geese.  State,  P  pair,  $1.75 
0)2.00;  do.  Western,  per  pair,  $1,60101. .75, 

Diiessep  Poultry.— Turkovs,  per  tb.  Hi.ol'.V;  chlek 
cns.  Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb.  l  Iu»l5c:  Stud/  spring, 
scalded.  Me:  Philadelphia,  1116*20:  (lucks.  Western, 
per  lb,  hlirfUe,  fowls,  Philadelphia  prime,  15c;  do, 
Jersey  prime,  14c;  do.  Slate  and  Western  prime,  I2«a 
He:  squabs,  white,  per  do*.,  $2e</2.2'i.  Game  — 

Plover,  per  do*.,  ilciaSI,  wpodcock,  $16*1.25  per 
pair. 

Rick.  -Quotation*  arc:  Carolina  and  Louislana.com 
mon  to  fair  at  5%c;  good  to  prluie  ul  5%t$6Qc;  choice 
at  6%(<*6%c. 

Seeps. -Clover  lias  a  small  light  demand;  quoted 
at  itkdilOtoc-  Timothy  Is  quiet:  quoted  ut  $1.5a(i*I.65, 
Uuseed  U  nominal;  quoted  atgi.HO.  Canary  seed- 
SpnnKli  (it,  HrfJQf. 

SmiA  it.  —The  quotations  are: 

Cut  loaf,  ■%(•:  Crushed,  7%c:  powdered,  6%o;  gran- 
dinted,  ll%e;  mould  *A,"  H-Ysc;  eonfeethmers’  do.,  II 
7 -10c:  standard  '  A, "63  I6e;  off  A,  5%e;  white  extra 
“C,”  5Q,'<i'C:  yellow  extra  “C,”  5Qo;  “C,”  4%C;  yel¬ 
lows,  4Qe. 

The  short  price  (drawhaek  $2.82  per  100  lb,  less  1  per 
cent. I  is: 

Cut  loaf,  t4.33; crushed, $1.83;  powdered,  $1.21;  gran- 
u luted.  *3.3.1 

TALt.ow.  The  market  I*  steady  at  ll%e  for  prime 
city  ($2  charge  for  packageai.  with  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  Sales  of  40  hhd*.  prime  city  at  6%o.,  and 
25,000  lb*,  in  lot*  at 6  Miiai fittc. 

ToliAncO—September  sales  before  call  at  7  15-160! 
Octgilier  3  1  I IV,  Mali's  ob  i-(dl  —  October,  at7%c;  De¬ 
cember,  ut  f%e. 

Vuortaiilks.  The  (inotatlous  are:—  PotalOos,  Long 
island  t<  bid,  at  *1.776*2;  Jersey,  ijll.7ri(<»2  SWect 
potatoes  at.  $2.79(38.25  for  Virginia  yellow  P  bid. 
Cabbages  Flat  Dutuli,  «<  100.  $3,  Cucumliers— Long 
Island.  P  1,1100,  $2.50.  K.gg  Pln.ut  I.ong  Island  iimi 
Jersey,  per  bill  ,  ut  $1,756*2.  Green  corn  per  100,  75e. 
nnlnhH— Yallow  Jersey  at  $1.29  ? LSI);  stale  yellow  at 
$l,2!i‘<el.50;  red  at  $l.29sjl  ,:I0.  Hiring  beans— Long  Is- 
laud,  green,  |i  bag,  rsi;»ii0e.  Squash— Marrow,  Jer¬ 
sey,  pel'  bbl..  75c.  Tomatoes  25k*. 50c.  per  box.  Tur¬ 
nips— Kussla,  per  bld,75c.6t$l. 

Wool.  Flue  grades  are  In  fair  demand  and  steady; 
Coriimon  are  dull  and  more  or  less  nominal. 


L.IVK  STOCK  MAHKBTfi. 

N icw  Yobk.  Saturday,  September  6. 18H4. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days,  12,373  head .agulnst  10,863 
head  for  Oils  supic  Mule  lust  week.  Sales:  Virginia 
steurs,  1,778  lb  10%c;  do,  1,081  lb,  !)%c,  55  lb, less  $i;  In¬ 
diana  steers,  1,131  lb,  ttOje,  55  tb:  do,  931  tb,  8%e,  5-4  it,, 
oxen,  1,530  ill.  $1.75;  Penusylvanla  steers,  1,329  lb,  lie, 
56  tb;  Texans,  IMIO  lb.  8Vic',5Slb,  and  50e,  $  head:  do, 975 
(b,  8%c:  do.  963  lb,  8%c;  Virginia  steers,  1,228  lb,  $6. 12%; 
do.  1,218  lb,  $5.30;  do,  1,200  lb,  $5,75;  Pennsylvania 
steer*,  t,;156  lb.  $6.55'  do.  1.315  lb,  lobjc.  56  lb;  Texans, 
944  lb,  $1  per  100  lb;  do,  oat  lb,  $8,0 <;  Indiana  steers, 
1,474  lb.  $7.15;  (lo,  1,366  111,  $11  II;  do  1.833  III,  $6.42'  do, 
1,214  lb,  $5.60,  do,  1,227  lb,  $6.16;  Texans,  992  Ih,  9c,  55 
lb;  Colorado  steers,  1,057  lb,  3%c;  do,  I, Oil  lb.  $4.K0:  do, 
1.076  lb,  $4.86;  136  Kentucky  steers,  1,838  lb,  $7;  do. 
1,392  lb, $6.65;  do.  1,231  lb,  $6;  do.  1,003  lb.  $6;  Oxen,  1,133 
lb,  094e.  57  lb;  State  steers,  1,160  lb,  at  !l%e.  56  lb;  do, 
do.  1,1113  lb.  like:  do,  1.170  lb,  10%c,  55  lb;  do.  1,180  lb, 
$6;  OblO  do,  1,390  lb,  ll%c,  56  lb;  do.  1,3(10  lb,  lie;  do. 
1,078  lb,  10Qc;  do.  1,180  lb,  lUQc,  Ichs  50c.  per  head:  do, 
1,216  lb,  at  10c;  do.  1.227  lb,  at  0%c,  56  lb,  and  $.  per 
head. 

Cai.vks.— Dressed  Urassers  and  HiittennllkK  with 
out  material  change,  idling  at  5(.i7c.  Veals,  163  rr.,  at 
8%e;  Buttermilk  calves,  210  tb,  4<J.  Fed  Calves,  150  ib, 
6%c;  BuitermUks,  107  tb.  lQc, 

Sheep  anp  I,amiis  Kentnuky  shee^i,  73  n,.  IQ'c;  do, 
96  lb,  4‘P"  Michigan  do,  HI  m,  JQe.  Pennsylvania 
sheen,  97  a,. $4  K:  Ohio  do,  127  tb,  SQc;  do.  lid  ib.  5c; 
Bucks,  122  tb,  He:  Dennsylvuula  lamlis.  72  tb.  5%c;  do, 
66  ib,  5%e-  Pennsylvania  Aheep,  104  tb,4e;  Statesheeu, 
109  ni.  lUe;  do,  9J  lb,  4QC:  State  lambs,  66  tb.  6We;  do. 
51  tb.  4%c  do,  I'.'  m,  le;  Canada  do,  74  tb.  6c:  Michigan 
sheep,  184  tb,  5c;  do:  93  Ib,  l%C. 

Hoos.— Market  dull  and  feeling  weak.  A  few  States 
were  sold  at  fi‘a.('bb%c.  Country  dressed  Hold  at  8*4  i 
Stic.  Light  at  3%tfc9e:  but  mueli  of  the  stock  was  in 
bud  order  and  sold  at  very  low  figures. _ 

Cornell  University. 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Rntruiiee  Examination*  begin  at!*  A.M., 
Hepteinlicr  1 «,  1 8H4.  To  regular  students  in  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Instruction  Is  free.  For  the  Univbiuuty 
Kkoimter,  containing  full  Statetnenta  reganllng  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission,  course  of  study ,  degrees, 
honors,  expense*,  free  scholarships,  fellowships,  etc., 
and  for  special  Information,  apply  to  the  Treasurer 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


MAST,  F00S&C0., 

SPRINGFIELD,  0., 


LANUFAC- 

TURERS 

OF 

THE 


l^lronTurbine 

«  ”  ANI>  BUCKEYE 

£  feW  Wind  Engines 

Strong  anil  Dll  ruble,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink, 
Warp,  or  |{nltleln  III.  Wind. 

Also  HI  CKK)  K  IKON  IKM’ING. 

TheBUCKF.YF,  KORC  R  I'D MP never  . . /.  sin  winter. 

ji?-  Send  for  our  OERC'I  LARS  and  PRICES. 


THE  DANA 

C  E  N  T  R I V  U  a  A  li-G  0  V  E  \l  NO  It 

WINDMILL. 

/  "'OTp 

(  .  .(  'A  This  is  the  best,  working  and  the 

Ahr*  ,  \  most  powerful  Wlnd-Kn- 

/  \KT'*‘  “T'’  glue  In  the  world,  . . . 

/  'W'V  J  of  Jlrxt,  tin.  superior  ex 

*  •  7 A  I  *,■  T~-f  eelienec  of  Its  self  regulnt 

V/  !  I  \  '»|J  '  ’  leg  meehiuiism'.iind  s.'.'om/, 

/  \  \  the  better  form  and  posl- 

/  J  L4M  t  Ion  ut  Its  sails.  The  facts 

wa JH  and  remains  w lib'll  support  this 

JOM  claim  arc  set  fort  h  In  our  Deserlp 
tlve  Catalogue.  Rocond  F.dltton 
— --.ijwjll 1334,  for  wliieh  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Co., 

ij  If  ll  Fnlrhnvcn.  tVIugM.,  U.S.A. 

**  / iryS.:  1. 1  Mention  this  paper. 

CHALLENGE  WIN’D  MILL. 

jut  Oyer  III.IKX)  In  actiiiil  use.  Victorious 

/\‘(i  .7»  nl  all  fairs,  Found  In  every  State 

and  Territory  Of  the  U  S,  'it.  la  a 
ijflrjr:'/  *A  .Vi*  T  section  wheel  has  been  made  by  us 
Vff'gAl  J  for  ten  years:  In  ill  that  time  not 

once  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  We  leave  It  to  I  lit*  nubile  to 
omife.  determine tlirlr merits.  Mlllssentou 

30  days’ trial.  Be*i  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Slieller*,  Ac..  Ac. 
Catalogue  free,  CH.VLLKNGF,  WINI>  MILL*  FRED 
mill  CO..  Batavia,  III. 

HEA Dq|IA  KTIC1CS  I'Olt 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 


Poultry 
it  a  ns. 
Flail 
Pon  da. 


Garden 

Fencing. 

Vino 

Training 

Liiwii 


II I u it  rated  catalogue  containing  Plans  of  Poultry 
Houses,  uud  Runs.  Pigeon  Houses,  V  vlarles.  Dog  Ken- 
nels,  Garden  seals.  Summer  Houses,  together 

with  valuable  liiformatlon  about  keeping  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  Birds,  and  Dogs,  an. I  how  to  make  It  profit 
able,  sent  ou  receipt  of  tile  to  oover  postage. 

Address  II  It  OU K  N  Kit  A  KV  A  N  S, 

,»fr/s.  it  Importer *,  4  42  VVeat  S».,  N.  V.  City. 


CPlF.RTEKItlTOUY. 

Idreas 


ER  CO. 


“THE  UfcST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST."  . 

saw  gJSiOgSJC®  T“fl™R8’ 
MILLS,  til  u!ll  i--A  Powin, 


(ForallsectioniiafHl  naipoeeOWrito  for  Free  Pamphlel 
and  Prices  to  Tho  Aultmuu  Taylor  Co. ,  Ohio. 

TV  THE  COMET 

C  n?;w  iTvui.y  pk,\T,«  v  rtlT.tt 


f  C 

/  0 
1  M 

E 

T 


ai/c.  Hi  lie.  latitude  43  .  20th  July 
The  earli.  -l  and  most  lanutif ul 
\  pear  known,  Bold  Wholesale  in 
1  New  York  at  SS  jar  bushel 
]  t  rr  Send  for  Full  DesrTVptiou. 
/Address,  .1  H.  UO  bJ.  I  N  8 » 
'  ilOORF.isTOWN,  Now  Jersey. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SM  ITU'S 

SELF  ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing.' Stanch  Ion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  un©.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Mauufactur- 
...I  ivxr  nnrw  itf  h.*  i*  a  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 
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for  tljc  l)ounn;. 


ECONOMY  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

MBNDING. 

KNnmo  i«t  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  wise  magician,  Econo¬ 
my.  He  does  wonders  where- 
ever  he  goes ;  he  enters  t  he 
fingers  of  boys  and  girls 
whom  he  knows  are  friends 
of  his  master.  Economy,  nod 
rents  disappear,  broken  fur¬ 
niture  becomes  whole,  and 
wonderful  work  is  done 
wherever  those  fingers  go  Rut  I  will  only 
speak  to-day  of  the  help  he  offers  the  girls. 
If  you  want  to  make  friends  with  this  kindly 
sprite,  1  will  tell  you  of  a  trap  to  set,  that 
will  possibly  catch  him.  The  trap  may  lie 
made  of  different  materials,  but  oftonesfc  it  is 
made  of  a  smull  basket  or  box.  It  may  vary 
a  great  deal  in  some  respects,  as  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant  whether  it  is  covered  inside  with 
cloth  or  left  bare;  though  sometimes  a  soft, 
bright  lining  will  aid  in  the  capture.  The  es- 
seutiul  parts  of  this  trap  are  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors,  spools  of  good,  strung  thread,  both 
coarse  and  fine,  black aud  white;  shindig  need¬ 
les,  slender  and  fine,  thick  and  strong,  larger 
needles  with  long  eyes;  a  thimble  to  tit  the 
longest  finger  of  the  little  girl  who  owns  the 
trap,  and  a  little  bag  full  of  large  and  small 
buttons.  Now  with  this  Irup  don’t  you  think 
you  ought  to  catch  Economy's  useful  little 
sprite?  Make  a  neat,  pile  of  the  garments  to 
be  mended,  get  a  comfortable  chair,  draw  it 
near  the  box,  put  ou  the  thimble,  choose  a 
needle  that  will  thread  easily,  and  thread 
that  is  not  too  fine  or  too  coarse  for  the  work 
to  be  done,  aud  I  think  you  will  find  that 
Mending  has  lieen  caught  and  is  ready  for 
work.  To  sew  on  large  buttons,  use  No.  40  or  60 
thread,  doubled,  and  sew  through  the  buttons 
until  the  thread  has  filled  up  the  space  and 
the  needle  will  not  go  through  again;  for 
this,  a  n limber  seven  npedle  is  goisi.  as  it  is 
slender  and  will  go  through  the  button  often- 
er  t.huu  a  thicker  needle. 

In  sewing  rips,  sew  just  where  the  stitches 
were  before,  and  take  short  stitches  so  that 
the  seam  will  look  neat  again,  when  done; 
torn  clothes  can  sometimes  be  mended  in  a 
seam  and  look  well;  but  dresses  and  aprons 
have  a  sad  fashion  of  getting  three  cornered 
“snags,”  and  these  will  show  ugly  puckers 
when  mended  if  a  seam  is  taken  up.  When 
you  have  learned  to  darn  very  nicely,  such 
tears  can  often  be  darned  and  made  to  look 
almost  as  good  as  new;  but  if  you  cannot 
darn  well  enough,  a  patch  under  the  rent  is 
next  best.  Turning  the  torn  edges  under  aud 
hemming  them  to  the  patch  will  do  aw  ay  with 
the  puckers;  if  trimming  is  ripped  off  in  pla¬ 
ces.  sew  it  on  with  short,  strong  stitches;  look 
at  t  he  rest  of  the  trimming,  and  if  the  stitches 
look  weak  anywhere,  put  in  some  strong  ones 
to  help  them.  Then  the  next  wash-day  they 
will  not  let  go  their  hold  and  let  the  trim¬ 
ming  loose  from  the  clothes;  and  you  will 
make  the  good  sprite.  Mending,  laugh  to  find 
you  are  so  quick  to  learn  his  ways;  for,  being 
Economy's  servant,  he  does  not  mend  more 
than  is  necessary,  but  saves  stitches  and  time 
whenever  he  can . 

You  would  never  realize  how  much  is  saved 
in  this  way,  unless  you  watched  the  wear  uud 
tear  of  clothes  that  Mending  never  works  on: 
a  new  dress  gets  a  rip,  a  tear,  and  a  button 
falls  off:  in  a  little  while  the  rip  and  tear  are 
larger,  and  another  button  disappears,  and 
the  little  girl  who  owns  the  dress  says,  with  a 
frown,  “1  don’t  want  to  wear  that  horrid  old 
dress  auy  more,”  aud  she  hangs  if.  away,  hop¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  tbut.  Mending  will  find  it  and 
make  it  as  good  as  now :  nut  he  does  not  work 
w  ithout  the  help  of  needle,  thread  and  fingers. 
The  girl  comes  iu  a  great  hurry  for  the  dress 
another  day  and  puts  it  on,  piuuiug  up  the 
holes,  and  before  night  she  has  made  them  ull 
worse,  and  the  dress  is  a  “horrid  old  rag”  the 
rest  of  its  days,  and  Economy's  wise  servant 
looks  sad  when  he  sees  such  wasteful  ways. 
Oh!  bo  has  both  laughed  aud  cried  over  my 
ways,  aud  I  know  just  how  be  feels;  and  I  felt 
happy  when  he  laughed  and  uncomfortable 
when  he  was  sad. 

He  is  a  queer  little  sprite,  and  his  laughs  aud 
frowns  are  contagious.  When  everything  iu 
the  house  is  mended  lie  is  quite  beside  himself 
with  joy,  aud  capers  about  uutil  every  cue 
feels  pleased,  although  they  eunnot  see  him; 
aud  when  he  curls  up  iu  the  basket  among  the 
spools  and  needles  and  goes  to  sleep,  the  mother 
and  her  daughters  say,  “Well,  isn't  it  a  com¬ 
fort  to  have  everything  nicely  wended?”  and 
they  sit  in  the  easy  chairs  and  fold  their  hands 
contentedly'.  Now,  girls,  make  friends  with 
Meudiug;  you  will  never  regret  it,  and  you 
can  lighten  the  work  for  your  mothers,  while 
you  are  learning  one  of  Economy’s  secrets;  he 
has  other  servants  who  teach  him  wise  ways, 
aud  1  will  try  to  tell  you  of  some  of  them  if 


you  would  like  to  know  them.  Yours,  with 
love,  AUNT  BETH. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LETTERS  FROM_THE  COUSINS. 

DeabUnclk  Mark:— My  little  bov  is  too 
small  to  write  to  you,  but  he  wants  me  to  ask 
you  what  is  the  matter  with  his  pony.  It  has 
been  rick  for  about  a  month,  has  a  yellowish 
discharge  from  one  of  its  nostrils,  and  a  swell¬ 
ing  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  under  the  jaw  on 
the  same  side.  It  wheezes  or  rattles  when 
it  breathes,  and  if  exercised  n  little  it  has 
great  difficulty  in  breathing.  Its  eye  ou  that 
side  seems  slightly  affected  too,  but  it  sees 
well,  eats  well,  and  appears  as  lively  as  usual. 

I  have  treated  it  as  recommended  in  a  similar 
case  described  recently  in  the  Rural,  viz  ,  1 
oz.  hydrate  of  soda  dissolved  and  given  in  a 
bran  mash  daily;  also  a  small  quantity  of 
equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  bismuth, 
and  gutn  arabic  powder  blown  in  the  nostril, 
but  it  does  not  get  better.  My  boy  thinks  you 
can  tell  him  the  trouble  and  what  to  do  for  it. 

Respectfully  your  nephew, 

Neb.  FRED.  T.  8. 

[The  trouble  is  that  known  as  distemper, 
which  is  a  specific  fever  common  to  horses, 
especially  young  ones.  The  disease  runs  its 
course  in  aliout  three  weeks,  and  with  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken,  will  probably  subside  in  due 
time  withoutany  serious  results.  If,  however, 
the  swelling  becomes  hal'd  and  larger,  it 
should  be  well  rubbed  twice  a  day  with  iodine 
oiutment.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
the  animal  should  be  protected  from  sudden 
chauges  of  weather,  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Many  thanks  for  the 
flower  seeds  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  I 
sowed  them  in  well  prepared  ground  and  got 
77  plants,  21  of  which  were  poppies.  1  trans¬ 
planted  all  of  the  poppies  under  very  favorable 
circumstances,  but  only  eight  survived. 
There  were  14  species  of  plants  in  the  number. 
Last  Spring  I  set  out  50  wild  strawberry  plants, 
and  the  only  effect  upon  the  fruit  was  that 
t.he  berries  wore  of  Vietter  form  aud  very 
little  larger;  they  certainly  did  not  taste  any 
better. 

I  taught  a  term  of  school  last  Spring,  and 
can  say  that  however  nice  ft  may  be  to  plant 
flowers  in  the  school  grounds,  or  however 
much  the  scholars  might  delight  iu  it,  it  iH  al¬ 
most  impracticable  in  our  common  country 
schools.  The  great  State  of  Ohio,  with  her 
boasted  school  system,  doesn't  keep  the  school 
grounds  fenced,  and  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
have  access  to  them.  It  would  not  be  condu¬ 
cive  to  pleasant  thoughts  or  kind  words  to  see 
a  neighbor’s  stock  destroying  the  flower-beds 
which  theseholare  hud  made,  and  to  which  they 
bad  given  good  care. 

Cousin  Blanche  gave  quite  a  masterly  an¬ 
swer  to  the  questions  in  my  last  letter,  and  I 
wisli  to  ask  the  historians  of  the  Club  a  question 
which  was  given  at  a  teachers’  examination 
not  long  ago,  viz.:  Who  was  called  the  Great 
Pacificator?  I  have  not  found  it  in  the  history 
which  1  have,  so  I  ask  the  historians  of  Y.  II.  C. 

One  of  the  greatest,  pests  which  the  gardener 
has  to  contend  with,  is  the  catibage  worm, 
and  probably  the  best  method  of  clearing  the 
plants  is  to  pick  the  worms  off  by  hand.  To 
do  this:  most  effectually,  we  should  know  in 
how  many  forms  the  worm  appears.  It  ap 
peare  iu  four  different  forms.  The  first  is 
the  butterfly,  from  the  eggs  of  which  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm  is  hatched.  Rev.  W  Bingley,  in 
his  Animal  Kingdom,  calls  it  the  Large  White 
Butterfly.  Its  color  is  nearly  white,  very 
frequently  light  yellow,  having  two  dark 
spots  on  each  wing.  The  easiest  way  to  catch 
it  is  with  a  net  made  for  that  purpose.  The 
second  form  is  the  egg.  The  eggs  are  gener¬ 
ally  deposited  singly  ou  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf,  although  I  have  seen  them  ou  the 
upper  surface.  The  third  is  the  caterpillar  or 
worm,  uud  the  fourth  the  chrysalis.  During 
the  summer  months  the  chrysalids  are  found 
attached  to  the  cubbage  leaves,  but  those  of 
the  Inst,  brood,  that  remain  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  may  be  found  hanging  to  the  garden 
fence  or  other  places  where  they  ean  find 
shelter  from  the  bad  weather,  ursa  major. 

Ohio. 

[Many  thanks  for  the  drawings.  We  think 
the  worm  iu  the  different  forms  will  be  readily 
recognized  without  the  illustrations,  therefore 
we  publish  your  description  without  further 
delay.  I  know  the  difficulty  attending  flor¬ 
iculture  in  school  yards:  but  1  would  suggest 
planting  hardy  vines  against  the  bouse  as  a 
tieginning,  aud  success  with  these  may  awaken 
some  enthusiasm  and  enable  you  to  secure  a 
fence  some  day,  or  the  pupils  will  fence  off  a 
corner  specially  for  flowers.  I  f  they  could  only 
be  interested  aud  the  ball  once  set  rolling,  it 
ought  to  prove  as  fascinating  on  amusement 
as  "blackman,”  “prisoner’s  base,”  etc.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  transplant  floppies  because 
of  their  tap  root;  they  should  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  grow.  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  thought  for  a 
long  time  I  would  like  to  be  a  member  of  your 


Club,  so  now  if  you  will  yon  may  enroll  my 
name  as  sueb.  Iam  a  farmer’s  boy.  And  live 
on  a  Jarge  farm  in  southern  New  York.  I 
have  a  garden  of  my  own,  and  this  year  I 
am  raising  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  onions, 
with  a  few  beans,  beets,  turnips  and  squashes. 

1  am  trying  an  experiment  with  potatoes  to 
see  if  I  can  tell  which  is  the  better  way — to  hill 
them  up  or  not.  As  to  the  growth  of  vines, 
I  do  not.  see  that  there  is  auy  difference.  W  hen 
I  dig  them,  I  will  let  you  know  which  yields 
the  best.  I  think  you  have  a  good  subject  for 
the  next  discussion.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
take  a  part  in  it.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  I  know  how  to  make,  that  I  have  not 
yet  decided  which  to  write  about.  I  hope  all 
the  Cousins  will  tell  us  how  to  make  some 
things.  My!  if  they  do,  what  an  interesting 
time  we  will  have!  And,  Uncle  Mark,  why 
don’t  you  give  us  a  description  of  something 
you  have  made? — something  yon  made  when 
you  were  a  boy,  would  be  nice. 

Hoping  yon  will  accept  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Club,  I  will  close.  H.  H.  f. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[I  hope  the  Cousins  will  describe  so  many 
things  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me 
to  say.  uncle  mark. J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  guess  you  think  I 
am  one  of  the  silent  cousins,  if  I  may  be  count¬ 
ed  as  a  cousin  at  all;  but  I  have  been  very 
busy  since  school  closed.  Before  setting  out 
my  celery,  I  pinched  off  all  the  leaves  so  as  to 
give  it  a  tietter  chance  to  root,  and  I  now  have 
nice,  hardy  plant*.  Will  Uncle  Murk  please 
tell  uic  when  to  hill  it  up,  also  the  best  way  to 
keep  it  in  Winter  ?  I  have  a  small  package  of 
the  Cross-bred  L>iehl  Mediterranean  Wheat, 
which  1  shall  plant  in  hills,  one  kernel  iu  a 
hill.  Do  you  think  I  will  succeed  in  getting  a 
crop  ?  Papa  has  half  an  acre  of  strawberries 
and  six  acres  of  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  so  we 
do  not  want  for  fruit  during  their  season. 
With  us,  in  Michigan,  the  Warren  is  the  best 
for  table  use;  the  Munches  ter,  James  Vick, 
and  Woodruff  for  marketing.  The  only  fault 
of  the  Sharpless  is  t  hey  do  not  ri[>en  to  the  ends 
of  the  berries.  We  have  had  letters  on  fruit, 
insects,  and  every  thing  else,  why  not  have  a 
talk  on  poultry  keeping  ?  1,  for  one,  would  be 
greatly  interested  in  such  a  discussion,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  start,  in  that  business  next 
Spring.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  birds'  nests  I  have  found,  and  of 
many  other  things;  but  fearing  my  letter  will 
be  tedious,  1  close.  Your  loving  niece, 

NETTIE  J.  STORMS. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 

[When  the  celery  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
high,  hill  it  up;  loosen  the  soil  on  each  side  of 
the  plants,  and  draw  It  about  them  with  your 
hands;  then  with  a  hoe  hill  up  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  plants.  Before  the  ground  freezes — 
about  the  last  of  October— take  up  the  plants 
and  put  them  in  a  trench  as  deep  as  they  are 
long;  put  them  in  as  closely  as  they  can  be 
packed  in  an  upright  position;  as  the  weather 
gets  cold,  draw  the  earth  around  them,  and 
finally  cover  the  tops  with  straw  or  coarse 
manure.  Or,  to  have  the  celery  convenient  to 
get  when  wanted,  it  is  packed  in  boxes  or  bar¬ 
rels,  with  some  earth  in  the  bottom,  covered 
and  set  iu  the  cellar  until  wanted.  When 
packed  away,  either  in  trenches  or  boxes,  the 
tops  must  be  dry — neither  wet  with  rain  nor 
dew.  I  hope  you  will  have  an  abundance  of 
good  celery  to  eat  with  your  Chris,  mas  tur¬ 
key.  UNCLE  MARK  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  I  am  14 
years  old,  and  live  ou  a  farm.  Papa  has  taken 
the  Rural  since  last  December,  and  likes  it 
very  much.  1  have  read  nearly  all  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins  since  then,  and  find  them 
very  interesting.  Last  year  L  raised  potatoes, 
onions,  tomatoes,  squash  aud  pumpkins  I 
had  three  bushels  of  eoeoauut  squash  frorn- 
eight  hills:  the  bugs  did  not  trouble  them 
until  they  were  nearly  ripe,  when  they  came 
very  thick.  I  put  saltpeter  water  on  them, 
but  it  did  not  kill  them.  I  have  a  little  garden 
11x62  feet.  I  built  a  lath  fence  around  it  to 
keep  the  chickens  out.  I  am  very  fond  of 
flowers,  aud  in  one-half  of  this  garden  I  have 
a  flower-bed,  and  in  the  other  half  pop-corn 
and  cucumbers.  My  other  vegetables  I  raise 
in  tbc  field,  with  my  father’s.  Papa’s  Rural 
Union  Corn  was  planted  late,  but  is  looking 
nice.  The  peas  are  ripe,  aud  we  have  saved 
them  all  for  seed.  Papa  gave  me  the  Garden 
Treasures,  which  l  sowed  in  my  garden.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  them  came  up.  There  were  two  sun¬ 
flowers  among  them;  one  is  seven  and  the 
other  three  feet,  high;  both  of  them  are  bud¬ 
ded.  There  are  also  zinnias,  asters,  balsams, 
marigolds,  coxcombs,  hollyhocks,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  kinds  that  I  have  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long,  and  as 
it  is  my  first  one,  I  think  I  had  better  close, 
with  the  hope  that  I  may  write  a  better  one 
next  time.  Yoar  nephew, 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  chas.  w.  cook. 


^Usiccltancauss 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

CaK«  IIy*tpc|WHii,  I  udig«-*1ion.  \\  cnlinews. 
Impure  Blood,  U.-iiiiriu,!  liilNiuui  Fevers, 
uud  Neuralgia. 

it  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidney*  uud  l.lver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  utul  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

1 1  does  not  i n  jn re  t  h e  teeth .  cause  head aeh e.or 
produce  constipation — ofA-r  Jronirunlitrines  do. 

It  enriches  and  pnri  lie*  the  blond,. stimulates 
the  appetite,  aids  the  nsdmilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  &c.,  it  has  no  equal. 

jfjr  The  genuine  lias  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

H„.l„  uttljr  by  KKOWS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BAI.TIMOKE,  Ml). 


OMM  PEARS! 

a  BpeclAity.  20CMKMI  l.i-t'onte 
and  Kit-Oer  lumal  in  pro. 

til  to  the  Orange.  ilighijironf 

ouly  ou  their  own  roots  Catalogue, 
with  faetr.  Free.  1  Von  To  and 
ll.mev  I'euchcw.  A  lanry.  gen- 
orul  umortiui  t  «(  l-’ruif  Tree*. 
\itdr  -  \\  .  I  .  II  FI  K  I\K,_Man- 

:i/pr,  IlunlHville  Nurseries, 
IIUNTHVTLLK,  Ai.ABA.HA. 


$Uu’  ^ublifationsi. 


Choral  Worship.1' Z.SlXTZ 

Choirs.  Singing  Classes,  and  Musical  Conventions. 

A  large,  first  eluss  new  l>«olc  of  800  pages,  with 
fresh,  bright,  sptrlte  t  music.  100  pages  of  Elements, 
?r.  pages  of  Hymn  Times.  110  pages  of  Anthems,  and  a 
large  number  of  Hoe  (flee*  and  Concert  Pieces. 

Price  $i;  or  8^  per  dozen. 

Sons  Worship. 4S«nofffia 

for  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  F. 
SHKKWUf. 

The  hymn*  and  tunes  are  by  the  best  talent,  aud  the 
book  ts  one  that  I*  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
most  advanced  taste.  Do  not  fall  to  examine  It. 
single  specimen  copies  2r,  cents. 

Price  cents,  or  830  per  hundred. 


The  Model  Sine:er.b.JUnf«S 

SINGING  CLASSES,  by  VV.  O.  Perkins  and  D.  B. 
Townek. 

Contains  un  excellent  Singing  School  Course,  filling 
102  pages,  Including  IT!  Exercise*,  57  Glee*  anil  Part 
Songs.  2#  Hymn  Tam**, It  Anthems,  and  4  Chants, also 
a  Modulator,  and  Manual  Signs. 

Price  81  cents,  or  8'*  per  dozen . 

The  Star  Chorus  Book. 

Anov  uud  superior  Collection  of  Choruses,  Sacred 
and  Secular.  For  Musical  Societies.  By  W.  O.  Per¬ 
kins.  16-)  pages,  lar*o  octavo  size.  SO  Choruses.  Price 
81;  per  dozen,  ts9. 

In  Press,  a  new  Utah  School  Singing  Book,  by  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Wait  for  It. 

Any  book  malted  for  the  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITS0N  &C0  ,}  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO 867  Broadway.  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED— For  the  Uves  or 

BLAINE  &  I  CLEVELAND  & 
LOGAN,  HENDRICKS, 

In  1  Vol.by  T.  W.  K  vox  |  In  1  Vo!,  by  Hon.  A.  Barsum. 
Authorized,  Imparl  id.  Complete,  the  lied  end  Ota  ■/<«*•  Each 
Yol.  :*IM»  iul-i  *,  *1  .*►<>.  ;»0  percent  t  Audit*.  Outfits  /'re*. 

II A  ItTFOHU  IM  Hl.lNlllM.  r«.,  Hertford,  Conn- 


ACEXTS  WANTED  far  the  new  hook 

"Ol'Hl'AMOl'N  WOMEN.”  JW»eompfc/«fliD Elizabeth 
Sin  art  P/ti't/i*.  Marion  HartfUid,  amt  1  *  oilier  Eminent 
Writ  err..  Thr  artaulrrtlmok  Of  tAl  OJW.  OtT*  Agent*  itll  10  to 
git  tttinV-  Send  lor  Circulars.  /•  nra  Trrmf,  SjH-ctincn  Plate, 
etc. .to  A.  I).  U  OKTIIINOTON*  TO. .Hurt lord.  Conn. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MUSIC.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  and  Tuning. 

A  ItT.  Drawing,  t'umtiug,  Modeling  and  Portraiture. 
OltATOKY.  Literature  and  Languages. 
II OM  E.  Elegant  accommodation*  fur £00  lady  students 
FALL  TERM  begins  Sept.  tlth.  Beautifully  Dl  d 
Calendar  fare.  A1<1rovs  K.  TDURJKR,  Dtreclor. 
FlU.VHUN  M|UAKK,  RONTON,  MASS 


a  nnmi  IITinnJ  »"eh«ve  published  for  free  dls- 

A  HrVULU  I  lUIl  !r| button  a  valuable  work  en- 
M  I  It-  I  U  LU  I  IUT1  |UKm,  ,.a  H„,„|linr>ll  |„  wheat 

Growing.”  It  tell*  how  ■  •  ■  tiny  farmer  can  grow  five 
to  ten  bushels  of  wheal  IN  more  per  acta  without 
•tiv  Increase  In  inuoror***  fertilizer  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  wheat  UU  U  C  AT  f'DfllA/INP 
grower  at  once,  so  the)  fin  tAl  UuUYlllftl 

Ciuirenhxet.be  above  re-  -  --  I 

suits  In  their  next  crops.  It  is  Mir*'  to  he  oi  great  profit 
to  you,  uud  we  want  every  wheal  grower  who  reads  this 
paper  to  send  for  it.  pone  others  need  apply.  100,000 
nans  rnrr  copie--  now  ready  to  distribute.  Send 
uUUa  Mill.,  address--,  r,  postal  card  to  .1 .  a.  Evekitt 
(i  Co.,  Seedsman  at  d  Publishers,  Wateontown,  Pa. 


SHINE  IN  THE  DARK! 

$20- A  DAY  TO  AGENTS  $20OJ 

CELLING  the  greatest  hoveltt  of  the  age 

Wonderful  Luminous  Campaign  Badge 


bailee*-  <Mrflf*'MiU  work*  *1  Art, 
huiiiKoiiirl^  (au  *1  Flatrd  nml 

tli«*  ror-»*i*i  (tint  *  Is 
•r«  srjijfmVpil  .  iti  pr**» 

|tar«<l  MMM«trftii|a  v\  Licit  make*  llffiil 
&fci«*e*tlit  •  bristly  if  an  K ric 
*.  £»*  iu  tiif  H- krai  inrtit*  white  they 

all-  w  Ml  t'Ulfllv  h  thw  rU  P  am 

At.IMN,  fM  flKICI;  I  -MEN  Mild 
deaieiti  r  AH  avU  IlGUMltdl.  ODC  «tieDt 

report*  i»  mie  "f  two  surRR  In  one  U*y, 
making  it  pi»lit  of  $2  .20  Sample  by 
tmhJI  15  ctH  ,  tw<*  for  6  ctM.  1  $1  00. 

W  bn  *0*11  iurtfiffc*  supplies. 


CAM  PAICN  M’F’C  CO. 

to  u-ciur  at.,  N.Y, 


ft\.yNOTO/y 


THE  RURAL  WEW-VORKER. 


PERSONAL8. 

Jay  Gocld's  income  is  put  down  at  $6,000 
a  day. 

Lieutenant  Grekly  will  be  made  Assist¬ 
ant  Chief  of  the  Signal  Office,  it  is  said. 

Instead  of  looking  like  the  mother  of  a 
youth  of  SKI,  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  thought 
to  look  like  a  young  girl. 

Commodore  Kittson  journeys  by  a  special 
train  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago  whenever  John¬ 
ston,  his  favorite  horse,  paces  to  beat  his  re¬ 
cord  of  2:10. 

Mr.  Bonner’s  latest  remark,  complacently 
made,  is  to  the  point  that  his  ownership  of 
Jay-Eye-See.  at  an  outlay  of  $50,000,  is  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

General  Grant  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Century  Company  to  write  a  series  of  20  war 
articles  for  their  magazine.  His  compensa¬ 
tion  will  be  $10,000. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  lately  deceased ,  was  so 
eccentric  that  at  one  time  he  disappeared  for 
years,  and  was  finally  found  acting  jus  a  bag¬ 
gage-porter  ou  a  railway  line. 

The  late  William  L.  Schaffer,  of  the  Girard 
National  Bank,  who  erected  Horticultural 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  and  gave  it  to  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  was  himself  an  enthusiastic 
potnologist  and  floriculturist. 

It  is  said  that  the  ouly  three  survivors  of 
the  battle  of  Stouington  are  Charles  O.  Will¬ 
iams,  of  Stonington,  aged  89,  Henry  Denison, 
of  Ledynrd.  aged  91,  and  Colonel  Perkins,  of 
Norwlek,  aged  96. 

Bates  College  has  made  Miss  Lizzie  Galley, 
of  Mull,  an  honorary  A.  M, — the  only  degree  of 
the  kind  ever  conferred  on  a  woman  by  a  New 
England  college  not  devoted  to  t  he  exclusive 
education  of  ’‘lovely  woman.” 

It  is  thought  no  other  newspaper  man  in  the 
world  runs  a  yacht  that  costs  nearly  as  much 
as  a  man-of-war  to  keep  ufloat,  or  manages 
his  enterprises  by  cable  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  as  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  does. 

M.  Colouna,  to  whom  Miss  Mackey  is  en¬ 
gaged,  comes  of  a  most  ancient  and  honorable 
princely  line,  is  good  looking,  and  is  consider¬ 
ed  generally  a  fine  parti.  Mrs  Mackey  will 
give  a  series  of  entertainments  in  honor  of  the 
engagement. 

JonN  C.  Calhoun,  of  Texas,  grandson  of 
the  famous  John  C,,  appeared  in  St.  Louis  the 
other  day  to  be  remarried  to  his  wife,  from 
from  he  had  been  separated  four  years.  The 
woman  had  been  in  a  convent,  and  was  called 
Mister  Rosalie. 

In  Madison  Parish,  La  ,  Miss  Lu  Lucas  man¬ 
ages  a  la  rge  estate,  and  spends  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  in  the  saddle;  Madame  Ames  owns 
1 ,000  acres,  and  has  800  under  cultivation ;  and 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gibbs  manages  the  Hecla  planta¬ 
tion  with  great  success. 

Thf.  new  (third)  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the 
great  grandson  of  that  Sarah  Hoggins,  whose 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Countess  of  Exeter 
by  the  “Lord  of  Burleigh,”  who  wooed  and 
wedded  her  in  thegniseof  a  landscape  painter, 
lias  been  so  beautifully  related  by  Tennyson. 

A  CIRCULAR  letter  has  been  addressed  by 
Dr.  Carlos  Fsremba,  of  Mexico,  to  all  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  governments  now  in 
Washington,  advocating  the  celebration  of 
the400tb  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  October  12,  1892,  and  the  erection  of  a 
monument  ou  the  spot  where  the  first  lauding 
was  made. 

The  Hon.  Henry  B.  Anthony,  senior  sena¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  and  of  Rhode  Island, 
died  at  his  residence,  in  Providence,  at  1.45 
P.M.,  lust  Tuesday,  September  2,  aged  69 
years,  5  months,  and  1  day.  He  died  suddenly 
from  convulsions.  Born  in  Coventry,  R.  I., 
on  April  1,  L*15;  graduated  at  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  in  IKP.3.  Editor  of  Providence  Journal 
from  1838,  and  elected  Governor  in  1850,  ami 
served  two  terms,  declining  a  third.  Entered 
United  States  Senate  iu  1869,  and  re-elected 
in  1864,  1870,  1876,  and  1882,  being  the  ouly 
Senator  elected  five  times  except  Benton. 


£tor!t  amt  poultry. 


%«1  RfclilSTEREUSWIHE 

I  \  hcwtoi*  Wbttc*.  l»o- 

lutnM  iiliiUH,  \  IGrk-liIrt*. 

Trill'  p4'dlcr«L‘  -'.  .♦ii  Aitl  h*Ltou*c, 

k  oijiv  Purli  v  jru  until  teed*  -ittinji  for  new  Cntu. 
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-IMl.  iCV  RAl’f  **OTAMM  IIIIVA. 

Nbil«%  It.rk-hn,-  A  Yurk- 
Soul  li'lwwn,  \  uUwiilif 
lliiwii  Mi4*«p mul  Jjunt* 
ShepliiTil  l)uir>  and 
N*II«!  for  <  utiilogu* 
HUIPKE  AUKPbif*.  K 

Mil OIIT  HORN  Y o ii n k  Hnl l«  of  fashionable 
tribes  tor  Sale,  by  R.  II.  ALLEN,  Chatham, 
Alorri*  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

KOH  *»A  LE.-IIAIR  Y  KA It  VI  and  STOCK. 

Address  G.  H.  SUM .11 EY, 

_ lSSS  Main  Bit  eel,  ituflalo,  N.  Y. 

^2806 Lbs.Wg’tfifc. 

"f  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

V  iCHESTER  HOGS 

•''•■ini  for  description  <4  this  gA,aMr 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls.  La 

^■L.  B. SILVER, Cleveland,  | 
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PROFESSOR 


POWDE 
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RH  Cv  Eh  U  ww  ■■  *  I  I  1,|umi'  wim«*  stiir 

|>a  J"  W _ _  _  _  _  _  "  ■  *  fos.-from  ru.t,  h-ar.l,  ,1,  mrly, 

RflL  wf  GOLDEN  PROLIFIC 

H  wm  Kotd**n  opinion*.  I.ar£<*  r t**l  ifniiti.viulil*  44J  to  ;M)  Imim.  puriurp,  Imply.  lomnl pd,  homi'Iv  up  vs  oil.  Murtln'A 

™  Aiwbtfr.  VIIL*  of  tlu*  t.KAOINfl  hull!  wilin'  V*riO||l»«  &J'  •  ‘  It -«  UWU  AUMA0LK  MTOQMMO  1‘ftfH‘KKT  i  kh. 

ruAftin  Uluml,  vp/j  Hue  fvd  orlyltmUv  from  «iinr.*i  of  til.  M.tl  t-n  III . .  iiurowu  lie  Id  tl«ld»d  over 

4ut„,ah.i,  tot  h0  MCVI /  Sttn  PYC  Thousand  fold)  t. 

%,-rm  t !  1 1  a  veui  lib  TV  ObUi  D  «  tiiruw*  fniln  *| «  In  *  Hu  rx 

mown  UFA  \|V  C T D  A  U/  f  Mi’mls  wIt  to  itlylil  indies  lung.  1111***1  with  Ur  Ktpro<*.  lVok,  flu*- 

hluh.  n^v,  ntAYT  O  I  KAW  •  Ur*'*  fioaTjr  quins:  vlctfW  forty  to  fitly  lOulricn  I’rnltflo,  $l  00  &t.:>0 
r.uMh«*tw  to  the  •.'$«.  Prtfif,  FIFTY  A’KN'T*  f*ER  POtlNII  br  m%llf  po.*i  Hybrid  M.MlSU-rrmnnuil.r»  4.<IJ 

'■■‘"V  !il r*rr,<‘  .♦»■«»  *’,r  ncQPDiDTivr  pidpiii  ad  u*r|">*  *"»ber,  .  i.*»  j.sa 

IKil..  *  l.(>0  |..r  Imi.Im-I.  Our  Lf  tOUIMr  II  f  C  UlltuULAn  Tu«e»u  l»l»ml.  .  .  loo  s.oo 

dvin*  hWtnr.v,  iIpnoi  lpti*»n,  etc.,  will  be  M  AII.K  II  FICRE  to  (til  wlioftpplj.  hovetfs  Whim,  ,  i,?&  4.00 

Urnui  I » v  Post  OfOtji*  tfou»‘y  wnlcr,  ICcKfntcrcd  Letter  or  Pomiai  Notr,  Aiiar«‘««  Laminitn  i  White,  1.0c)  3  00 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  ■‘i-iB-JVlS: R"1S«: 


FAY CRAPPY 

■  |  <hi,uukrv  VII  k  w  wom.  ■> 

SMALL  KIIUITM  and  therm.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST. 
_ CLASS.  EltEE  CATALOGUES.  GEO.  S.  JOSSKLVN,  EUEDOMA,  N.  V. 


CURRANT 


CRAPES 


Maile  from  Professor  HoreforiPs  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  lea<Hng  physicians. 
Stakes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  hot  ties.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  lloi'Mloi'tl’M  A  I  in  a  11  no  and  (took  liook 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcal  Worits,  Providence,  IL  I. 

II.  ;>i.  ANTIION  Y  Ax't  ItAlanil  IUJ  Keaile8t.,N.  Y. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  Si 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


IN  10. 


1 88*1 . 


SHAVING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

For  W  yearn  lias  been  stuiuluril  for  quality  In  VI.H.Navy 


GENUINE 

|  YANKEE  SOAP  ll 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

rr  IL  L I A  MS  h’  ft  Ito  TTTEItS 

CIIRMT8TS  AVt>  A  1*0*1  IJ EIJA III IIM. 

To  p,9Vviii  ciuuMirfuiu,  1)1.1  r  .igimtur.  will  lio  upon  y/ 

Mokaikh 


((toil u  Of  lAibtl.) 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 

.  „  Trial  Sample  for  Twelve  Cents. 

.1 ,  II.  W 1 1,  lii  A  AIS  tie  CO..  <«  iimioiiliu ry.  Conn. 


LE  PAGE’S 

A  LIQUID  CLUE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  cementing 

wool).  cuAss.  china,  paper,  leather, *c. 
'A$i  AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL,  LONDON  Iwi 
a'p-^w.  UBHlIiyM^i.n  *  mmllri Oryun  u.  I'lninOo., Pullman 
ijm**,  PhIbcu  Uni  CV,  Ike.  Mfil  only  by  tlic  RUSSIA 
Kin3CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS  SOLO 
EVERYWHERE.  SaiiniluTiii  Cana  «ent  by  Mail,  Kc. 


PATFMTQI  1  homos  P.slniption.Wash- 
■  ”  I  t  In  I  O  .  InKton.D.  C.  No  pay  asked 

for  patent  until  obtained.  Write  forinventor’s  guide. 


WAMTFn  and  Women  Agents.  .TAMES  E. 
If  flH  I  LU  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Itoehester,  N.Y. 

^eiJY.r*iSL1?y  A  V' ieu ll  11  nil  '•oriel y, 

—  TWENTY  SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Will  open  at  Wavkri.ky  PARK,  between  New¬ 
ark  and  Elizabeth,  Pa.  It.  R.,  on  Ski-t.  15th,  and  con¬ 
tinue  live  days.  *15,000  lu  prrm  in  ms.  Eor  Premium 
Lists  address  I*.  T.  t{IIN\,  Cor.Neo,. 

Nt  wnrk,  M.  J. 

AGENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Du.  Uiiakk'h  Family 
Physician.  Price  K'J.IIO.  SpCeimen  pages  free. 
AddressA.  W,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

LEARN  T'F-VBGBAPH  V,  or  SHORT-HAND 

LLflnn  and  T  V  PE  W  It  I  TING  here.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  V.u.kntine Bitoe..  Janesville,  Wls. 


^Nr^NYOUR  CHOICE 

PlATE^ ofthefr*  heavy  rolled  ifold 

-  Klnut  (warraaD'd  ^  j.Hjal 

50  Floral  Gcrn**  Cards  i  new)  With  r.tini*  i  -r  ten  twi>-i  erit 
50  ovotn,  urn!  Rinjf  frep  Iq  oindpr  of  club. 

CAPITOL  CAHD  CO..  HAB.TFOBD,  CONN. 

E  fl  Ftoral  Oem  Cards  tnew).  name  on,  and  Fancy 
0  U  '//I*  of  eolors,  sent  post-paid  for  i  f 

cents.  CAPIloL  LARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn, 


--“--DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN. 

As  hardy  as  Mediterranean,  as  prolific  us  Diehl. 
Crop  Hire. shed,  averages  over  Hi  ImikIii  Is  per  Here. 

For  Hatnple  Heads  and  prices,  address,  with  stamp, 

II.  ill.  JAQIIKS,  \V  rig  Ill's  Cornei'M,  N.  V. 

PCjifU  TDCCQ  W'e  have  ready  for  r  A  I,  C 
rCHvn  I  nCCO.TRAIIE  onr  usual  heavy 
stock  of  Peach  trees .  (Purchasers of  large  lets  should 
correspond  with  iis.i  Also, all  kludsof  uir,  simde 

and  (M* ii i< mental  Tree*.  . .  Small  !*>„[, 

I’luntn.  {P“We  can  supply  a  limited  quantity 
natural  Soul  hern  Peach  Secil.  giilhered  express¬ 
ly  for  us  by  our  special  agent.  Quality  guaranteed. 
OAVIII  ItAIRII  A  SON,  |>k  it  ii  ii  In  pail,  N.  .1. 

_  NEED  WHEAT. 

The  I. undreth  W  hite  Wlient.  which  took  the 
first  prize  at.  the  New  York  Mate  Fair.  PWH,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Hybrid  Wheat,  also  eni.ed  urbss-bred 
Diehl  -Mediterranean.  These  are  the  two  best  Wheats 
known.  For  prices,  samples  and  circulars,  address 
W.  1„  EASTMAN  i/ivnerr  of  S.‘ed  drain*. 

OVID,  SENECA  UO..  N.  V. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Cross-Brefl  Dieiil-Mediterranean 


A  GREAT  [Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  bonk  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescriptions  for  nil 
acute  and  chronic  diseases  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  il  yeurs  ts  such  as  nrobfttdy  never  lie  .ore 
fe'I  to  the  lot  of  any  phybloUb.  300  pagMi,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  scrota  me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  ♦'JL.ND,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  f  LOU  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  t>  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  nfllcersof  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afiltclcd  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.  —l/Ondon.  iginegt. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guurdiun,  instructor  or  eh-rgyuom.  -Arponagf. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute, or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker.  No  I  Itulnnuh  Street,  Boston, Mar*. .who  may 
becousulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  chronic  ami  obstinate  ttti  a  x  *"s- 
easesthar  have  let  filed  the  skill  of  XlJj  AJj  all 
other  physicians  a  siteelalty.  Such  fT'TT’V’CT’T  X1 
treated  successfully  without  an  lxllijijljl 
instance  of  fntlurc. 

Mention  this  paper. 


50,000 


SAMPLES 

FREE  ! 


A  dross  lie!  ween  Hid  llitdil  atul  Ret!  Mediter- 
•’iiii'iiti,  Imvlng  tho  Htiit1  straw  aiul  coaipnot 
lit  ii<  Is  id'  the  I'ociiiit,  with  Hid  hcnnl  it  ml  bluo 
straw  (ll  id  tho  Kllberinr  tloiirillir  qildltt.ii  H  of  the 
Int tar.  KtiUoi'HoM  by  lending  millers.  Remark. 
alily  hardy.  Htumls  at  leant  idie-MiInl  Uiicker 
mi  Iht!  pi. mud  than  tiny  other  wheat.  l*’ot 
sample  anil  prlco  udiln  .hk  the  orlglimtid', 

W.P.  ANDRUS,  Rochester, N.V. 

Also  originator  mul  introducer  of  tho 

Dakota  Red  Potato. 


on  a  nr  vines 

■  m  ■■  ^0  Mma  Wmiji‘p’%  Kurly,tiu*t 

I  I  W^X  ■  h*  new  HM.I 

I  fl  to  name.  \.*w  SlfMw- 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  HI  brrrl««,  lUnrlt Im  rrli*N,  (ito, 

U  API  PHPn  AoUmr  I litt/rne 

mMnLDUnU  JOKL  iiOKNKU^NO.V,  MprfhHHtv1ll«,N.J. 

3.000  BOBHSLS 

MARTIN  HI  It t; I!  WHEAT. 

This  new  variety  has  again  proven  Its  superiority 
over  older  varieties  hy  Its  enormous  yield.  Fine  q  mi) 
Ity  of  Grain  and  Hour,  and  the  fact  Unit.,  with  ordl 
nary  eidtlvutloii.  It  only  require*  W  lius,  of  seed  to 
produce  TVV  ENT  V -FIVE  to  FORTY  bushels 
per  acre.  Price.  I  peck  *l.0ii;  &  bus.  il.50-  9i  bus., 
enough  for  one  acre,  *?. lib-  I  hull.  $(.51)!  J  bits  >1.50  10 
hUH  JMUxi.  I  tic  ;M ii rl i n  A  lilbf-l*  W  lient  urlKiimt- 
ed  In  tli Im  locality.  Olrmlar  fro**.  Ail/lross 

J.  I*.  DIUtON,  >c*»*(Uinnn  and  KloriHt, 
Hlomiihbn i'u,  I'ii, 

IV  feJ  W  AND  Ii.  AIAIii 

WINTER  FLUWKRINt;  PLANTS, 

NEW  KUrriTS.  IJIITCII  III!  I, Its,  ETC). 

New  Pears, new  Peaches,  new  f'herrics,  uew  drapes 
new  Straw  berth-:,,  Hr..,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Tret!*,  shrubs,  &e. 

DI  TI  II  Itl  l.HS.  Large  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  In  Holland.  Flrgt  quality 
Bulbs,  Beautiful  lloLhouse  plants, Drucu-aas,* 'roious. 
Orchids,  winter  Flowering  Plants,  Itoses,  &c  well 
grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  uppllcunts. 

JOHN  HAITI,,  Washington,  I),  f, 

ST0RRS& HARRISON  ClT 

PAINESVILLE,  O. 

Offer  the  REST  and  CHEAPEST  111  l,B8, 

RONES.W  I  VTKK-lil.OO  RING  PLANTS 

I'  Rl  IT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  and  all 

Smnll  Emits.  Ctiv,- theta  your  address  on  aims. 

tal.and  they  will  send  you  their  ca,-,„gne  U  R  ICE. 

israLUUMINUIUN: 


'NURSERY  C0.E:EHvS 

IBL00MIHeT0N,llL.X*‘,£S,5l 

I  t-l  Fruit  AOnuimentulTi-eoH.  Catalogue  for 
Fall  ol'  lss-l  now  rttady  and  mailed  on  appll. 

cation.  GOO  ACRES,  lii  (frectihoiisei* 


I  j tUlci  I  jOfl.ns  Netting  Investors  S  percent. 

,  ,,  -L*  JcLlln  |»rj,M;llm|  un,|  interest  guar¬ 

anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  .7',, IX*),  Refer 
u>  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for  circulars 
Texas  Ix,an  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texa*. 

WHEAT"  CULTURE!" 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

\  /W*  SAVES  two.flftbe  of  the  Heed 
,,  ,  -  and  one-half  of  the 

-P5KCIT  I  "rtillzer.  Ligliteus  the  draft.  Pro. 
M/Vf  «.ll  vents  clogging.  Hcsl  will  come  up 
several  day*  sooner.  J»«  i*er  cent  more 
■red  will  come  up,  Produce*  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Mend  for  pamphlet  ‘•{low  to  ttau * 
IVAcat.''B«ed  Drill  EeguUtor  Co. Lament, Centre  Co. Pa 

IrflATLfl 

^  o  indianapc 

MBSk- 


_ (Cotatf. 

THB  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


going  west. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  A  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  junction  or  Umuhu  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kanmm  City  and  A  toll!  non  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Uanin.4  Lit./,  Atchison, 
Omaha  aud  Denver  with  through  traius  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  tho  X^ar  West,  (shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  Iti  the  Houth-VVwt. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  rummaned  via  tills  Great. 
.  Through  Line,  to  ail  the  Health  aud  Pleasure 
I  Keeoria  of  Lite  Went  and  Mouth  West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLOR. A  DO,  the  Valley  of  th« 
Y  <  mend  to,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

atul  all  points  lb  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  tills  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  Ihe  Govern  meet  aud  Railroad  Lauda  In 
Nebraska,  ICansaa,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Waahlng- 
ton  Ttwrltory, 

Ills  known  as  the  great  Til  ROUGH  CAR  LINK 
Of  America,  ami  la  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Riuest  Equlpned  It  .tilled  In  ilic  World  for 
all  claaaea  of  Travel. 

Tli  rough  Tickets  via  thin  Hue  for  aale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Olllc.es  I n  tie-  United  Htates  aud 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTT  UK, 

Vlce-Prea,  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PKRCKVAL  UIWELL, 

Gen.  Pilmm.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  HKAN.Oen,  Mutt  tern  Ag’t, 

J17  BroaiUvay,  New  York,  and 
JUJ  Waah  lug  ton  8t.,  Bouton. 

NORTHERN 

ll  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

I  II  Rl  11 0  l1,1  Minnesota,  Noah  Oakot- 

LANDS  >4^'  p'Smt washing- 

■■■  ■  ■  ■  i  lie  Notthrrii  racific  country  Is 

the  newest  region  open  for  settlement,  BUT  THE  RICH¬ 
EST  IN  N AT U R A L  RESOU RCES,  its  exceptionally  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  well  watered  stufate  fine  wheat  and  farming 
lands,  best  of  cattle  ('founds,  large  bodies  of  timber, 
rich  mining  districts,  healthful  climate,  great  navigable 
waters,  arid  grand  commercial  opportunities  arc  the 
chief  attria  liotis  which  invite  a  large  population. 
UflTC  JU.KIMSJ  .-'MS  0t  MORE  THAN  HALF  of 
11 U  I  Cl  all  the  Public  Lands  disposed  of  in  1882 
were  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Country.  Send  for  maps 
and  publications  describing  the  railroad  lauds  and  the 
country.  They  are  sent  KK  BE. 

Address  CHAS.  I!.  LAM  BORN, 

Litml  Coiu’r,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 

FOU.  SAIiH 

TO  (;  LUSK  AN  ESTATE. 

The  well  known  and  valuuhle  Farm  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  F.wtute  of  Ole  lute  M,  I*  W, ikth v.  situ¬ 
ated  at  ALLEN’S  HILL,  Ontario  Co  N\  Y  ,,  la  offered 
for  Hale,  Said  Farm  contains  about  i(*l  Aereaof  first 
class  Land.  Most  or  tie  Farm  lies  to  tin-  Hunt  and 
South,  anil  iia  good  wheat  or  grass  producing  land  us 
ran  be  found  in  the  State,  Large  Dwelling  House 
Six  large  Barns,  all  In  good  condition  (one  new,88xl0. 
with  basement-,  Carriage  House,  Sheds,  cte.  Is  wi-li 
watered.  Store,  Post  Dtllcr-  School,  Black- mlth  and 
Wagon  maker  only  few  r o*Ih  away 
It  Is  lu  good  shape  to  be  divided  Into  throe  farms, 
viz.  Uli)  Aeri-s,  with  large  Barn  anil  a  good  Well  and 
(■  '•lilt.  PX)  Acres,  with  House,  lurge  Burn,  and  Hheep- 
shed  And  one  or  about,  i <*i  Acres  with  the  Main 
Buildings. 

The  said  Farm  will  be  sold  In  one  body,  or  will  bo 
divided  as  nhovo,  and  on  reasonable  terms 
For  further  information,  inquire  of 

MARION  P.  WORTHY.  A  ll  m  I  (lint  rn  tor, 

0,  F.  D.  WIIKK1.KU.  ASfSJiteiSic,: 

„ _ _  .  .  ,  Caiiamlalgua,  N.  Y. 

Do  not  want  to  exchange  or  trade  for  other  pro- 
pci*ty . 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  i 

, _ M A NOFACriJU KHS  lie  I 

1STEAM  ENGINES*  BOIlEBSlJfi 

(Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock 

for  immediate  delivery.  NH 


EEitr  p«rpnr 


yon  A 


IMjsrcUancousi  &Awrti$itt0 


REGULATOR 


Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular 


£)  madrons. 


Fare  dk  Fowl. 


“Every  man  is  born  with  a  mentor,”  says  a 
henpecked  husband.  “That’s  his  conscience. 
When  he  wets  older  he  often  gets  a  tormentor. 
That's  his  wife.” 

A  shallow-brained  fop  remarked,  with 
an  air  of  an  instructor,  “People  should  never 
laugh  at  their  own  jokes.  I  never  once  think 
of  laughing  at  mine.”  “Does  anyone  else?” 
slyly  asked  a  young  lady. 

Because  a  Chicago  girl  leaves  her  shoes 
outside  of  the  door  of  her  room  in  a  hotel  to 
be  polished,  it  does  not  excuse  the  porter  for 
knocking,  and  asking  if  she  wants  “those 
valises  taken  down  to  the  office  to  bo  checked.” 

“I  hear  that  you  are  to  marry  a  wealthy 
American  girl,”  said  one  British  nobleman  to 
another,  “Ya’as,”  replied  his  lordship.  “You 
must  allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  Are  there 
any  encumbrances  on  the  property  ?”  “Ya’as, 
the  lady.” 

A  wealthy  bank  officer  being  applied  to 
for  aid  by  a  needy  Irishman,  answered  petu¬ 
lantly,  “No,  no;  1  can’t  help  you.  I  have  50 
such  applicants  as  you  every  day.”  “Sure  and 
ye  might  have  a  hundred  without  costing  you 
much,”  was  the  response. 

A  eull-uearded  grutid father  recently  had 
his  beard  shaved  off,  showing  a  clean  face  for 
the  first  time  in  a  muu  I  ter  of  years.  At  the 
dinner-table  his  three-year-old  grand-daughter 
noticed  it,  gazed  along  with  wondering  eyes, 
and  finally  she  ejaculated:  “Dr  and  father, 
whose  head  you  got  on?” 

“INQUIRER.”  No,  an  intelligence  office  is 
not  a  place  to  look  for  intelligence.  The  name 
is  entirely  irrelevant.  But  if  you  want  a  green 
house-girl,  whom  you  will  have  to  teach  all 
she  will  ever  know,  that  is  the  place  where 
they  have  them  on  draught.  Titles  do  not 
signify  anything  iu  America. 

“And  what’s  the  big  fellow  with  the  red 
face  doing  now?”  asked  an  unsophisticated 
country  visitor  at.  the  opera.  “Great  good¬ 
ness,  man,  shut  up,”  whispered  the  other; 
“that's  l’icklehommy,  the  celebrated  tenor, 
and  he’s  trilling.”  “Oh,  1  thought  he  was  garg¬ 
ling  his  throat.  It  sounds  like  it.’ 

A  you n u  negro  boot-black  observed  a  neigh 
bor  poring  wisely  over  a  newspaper,  where¬ 
upon  ho  addressed  thus:  “Julius,  what  are  you 
looking  at  that  paper  for?  You  can’t  read.’ 
“Go  away,”  cried  the  other  indignantly; 
“guess  I  eau  read;  i’s  big  enuif  fur  that.’ 
“Big  enuflf !”  retorted  the  other  scornfully; 
“dat  aiu’t  nnilin,  A  cow's  big  enuff  to  catch 
mice;  but  she  can’t.” 


1,500  To  4,000  Feet 

of  lumber  eau  be  cut  in  a  day.  A  product  25  to  50  per 
cent,  greab-r  itmu  eau  be  cut  with  any  reciprocating 
saw  mill  with  the  same  power.  The  mills  are  com¬ 
plete  except  saw.  and  will  be  put  on  the  ears  in 
Cincinnati  for  the  low  price  of  Saw,  and  warranted 
iu  every  particular.  Saw  Mills  of  all  sixes.  Engines, 
Hollers,  Shafting.  Gearing,  *e. 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

John  and  Water  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Heebner*’  1  mprov ed  T It real. I n *  M aehlue.  Fut- 
lu  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  information 
Free.  Sole  owners  of  iwil-tread  paints.  All  others 
infringements.  Heebner  Ar  Hon*.  LaoMlale,  Pa. 


nufactitked  by 

ORR  &  CO 

.IM1TED, 

Hl'KGU.  1*A.  / 

roved  1SS4.  jjy 


Tliexe  Mills  are  used  extensively  hy  Farmers  Millers, 
and  drain  and  Seed  De  d.  rs  throughout  the  l  nlttd 
HUit.-s,  who  highly  recommend  them  as  being  the  REST 
Mll.l.  ever  ma-h-  fore-leaning  ami  grading  Wheat,  Bar- 
lev  .  OutH,  Corn  anil  Seed.  Of  every  description. 

They  do  the  work  more  thoroughly,  have  greater 
Wipni-lty  than  other  mills.  , 

They  are  Mmbgh'  built  or  the  very  Inst  material, 
hlghlv  finished,  and' are  made  in  fourdiffervnt  shorn,  two 
f„r  Pa nn  use.  and  (we  for  Worehou-o,  Elevator  and 

MThey  are ’WARRANTED  to  give  SATISFACTION. 
Write  for  prices  before  purchasing  any  other  mill. 

Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

„  .  muwm  u  neon  ■ 


Krr.dv.  .1  I  r.l  Prei  I  in  at  N.  Y.  Piste  *'»!.,  h-A  and 
vail  (lM--'l  Gold  Medal  la  1—d  ever  beje.-lflk  Die!  otters, 
si.o  Collfanos  Siv’.e  Fair  In  1*0,  Thoonly  perfect  Hay 
Pre.8  made.  Puts  II)  U-us  In  car.  M..,t .  .mt.le  bB-1  dura¬ 
ble  A  bale  every  3  minute..  Satlstnctina  guaranteed. 
Thrao  baler  *«  any  ether  1’rrw'  two.  Sst.-I  far  Circulars. 
Al.o  Hnrtr-Powerv  Cider  Mid-.  Ovrti  Sh.ilnrji,  l  .:«t  butters, 

'v H JT  M AN  A  »  HI  CU  LT  U  H  A  L  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mt> 

THE  WILLIAMS 


Fastest  riding  P7[„  ,  — —  "i  -  Vehicle  made. 
Rides  as  easy  g&  awllti  one  per 

son  as  with  two  -  '  Xbc  Springs 

leugiiien  ftnduhurtriinrcnrdlnftiolhe  weight  they 
carry.  E  pially  well  adapted  10  rough  country 
roads  and  lliiBdrlves  of  cities.  Manufactured  ntul 
■old  by  all  the  lending  Carriage  Builder-  nud  Den 
lers.  Henry  Tlnikm,  I'alrnbe,  St.  Louis. 

VliucAtn'ol  JL»JUy'  ABBOTT  BUGGYJfl. 

A  GOOD  SAW  MILL 


>ur  No.  1  Plantation  Saw  >1111  Is  designed  to  be  run 
8,  iu  or  12  horse  power  Agricultural  Engines 
Ith  this  power  from. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Encines  *  i  JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 


RACINE,  WIS. 

Man'frs  of  the  “RACINE  FARM"  and  Warehouse. 

T,AJ\n\riNG  MIIiIjS. 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 

MILL. 


POSITIVELY 


THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Com  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Corn,  ami  all  Grains. 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  are  a  special  metal 
perfectly  hirili  are  *ell-sharpen- 
tng.  andean  he  run  In  either  direc- 
I iun,  making  tln-m  very  durable. 

Send  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 

THEFQOSMFG.CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


CHANGE  OK  MIND. 

leelined  to  Insert  your  advertisement  of  Hop  Bit- 
last  year,  because  l  then  thought  they  might  not 
irnmotlve  of  the  cause  of  Temperance,  but  nud 
,■  are,  anil  a  very  valuable  medicine,  myself  and 
i.  Having  been  grenllv  bene  riled  by  them,  and  I 
?  Kn  a.  pleasure  In 

Editor  //owe  Nanf/nW,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


B*v  City,  Mien.,  Keb  1,  1880. 
hink  II  m.v  duly  lu  send  you  a  recommend  for 
hone  fit  of  nnv  person  wishing  to  know  whether  i 

Bitters  are  good  or  not  I  know  they  are  good  d 

general  debility  and  Indigestion;  strengthen  the  I 

.-mis  system  and  make  new  life.  I  recommend  ( 

P&lients to  Use  them.  DR.  A.  PRATT,  a 

UCKEYF/ 


Obit  I.KAPEIl, 

We  offer  an  m  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic.  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Euglnr,  with  MIlLP-fC 
32  ft.  track  end  ways.  2  Simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks,  2-U  inch  arbor.  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed -lever 
aud  l,i ad  block h  front  one  position. 
50  Inch  solid  saw.  50  ft.  S  llteh  «-pl}' 
belting,  feed-belt*,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc-  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  il.lUlon  ear*. 
Engine  on  skid*.  £100  less.  Engine 
wifi  burn  slabs  fn.m  the  saw  two  to 
tight  feet  long,  and  keep  tip  steam. 
|  Bend  for  Catalogue  "A." 

It.  W.  PA  YNE  <JL  BON 8# 

Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat 
1c  Engines  from  2  to  3ix)  H .  P. 
Elmira,  N.  Y„  Box  841. 
Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Dangers. 


STOVER 

jfegjEv  TRIPLE  GEARED 


UCKEYF 

FORCE  r  4/f 

PUMP. 


orkg  easy  and  throws  a  eonstAv, 

uTl-oroelnln  Lined  and  Bra-s  Cylinj 
i.  is  easily  i»et.  Is  the  <  henpest  and 
Force  Pump  in  the  world  for  Deep 
Shallow  Wells.  Over  00,000  in  xise. 
■  r  freer.es  lu  Winter.  Send  for  Clr- 
ir  and  Prices,  giving  depth  of  well. 

IAST,  FOOS  8  CO., 

Sole  manufacturer!*, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FEED  MILL 

Has  no  equal.  Warranted  to  grind  faster,  do  better  work, 
and  to  be  more  serv in-Abie  than  »'iy  feed  tinl  made, 
Theinnei  tfrl  inline  burr  makew  th rot-  revolutions 
the  outer  burr  jirut  team  M twice  one.  which  (prcfttly  nr 
creases  grinding  capacity  over  old  tyle  ungeared 
mill.  Senator  illutdrwrvd  descriptive  vircular  Addins 

STOVER  MFG.  CO..  ILLINOIS. 


Unis  Threshers,  Horse  Fowers^Engines. 

Highest  prize  swarded  these  machines  at  the 
New  York  Mate  Agricultural  Society's  latest  trial, 

over  a  large  number  competing.  .... 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trlat  given. 
For  full  particulars  ailtlrrss 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE.  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  N.  Y. 

BRADLEY 

-fiRBLi-r*:  PERRY’S  PATENT 


I  ■  U ,  _  l  —  Sold  oil  its  Merits, 

Y/YA  i-/\ J  GUARANTEED 

fz*- Free  from  Horae  Motion. 

TWO  WHEELER. 

The  only  Two  Wheeled  Vehicle  that  is 
absolutely  free  from  all  horse  motion. 
IlliiKt rated  Price  List  free. 

BRADLEY  &  CO  I  Kotabllfthed  1  H82. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCUKRT 
I*  REMS  L-O.,  Hyrncuse,  N.  Y. 


Grcate.t  inducement*  ever  Of- 
(txSS  Now  ’»  your  time  to  get  up 

orde  rs  tar  ..ui-ecli-lirutedTea* 
VKjlJ|R|  and  < '..Ifee.,  and  erure  a  beautl- 
jKSjluub^i^  tol  (.--id  Band  or  Moaa  Rom  China 
Tea  Net,  or  Hand»onn«  Daccrated 
sold  Sand  Mesa  Rea*  Dinner  Bat,  :r  Oold  Sand  Moaa 
j.-'rrata(<  Toilet  Tor  foi:  u-.r.li  ...a-s  tudmas 
3SbiCM.'J I*  A  -Jit  FKltCjSiJf  TC^a.  'IAJo 
T  O  Box  SSa  51  ac  t  >3  vaaar  8L.  Maw  YoA, 

8  THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DKIHRS. 

Awarded  Ibe 
NIIiVKR  MEM  A  L 

Over  all  oomgetUora  at  New  hng- 

The  operation  Is  meh  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  tin  vor.  The 
evaporation  Is  the  most  rapid, 
with  leant  fuel. 

All  sizes  tor  furlti  or  factory  use. 
We  manufacture  the  best  Evnpo 
rators  for  making  Apple  Jelly 
from  Cider  wil hour,  sugar. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellow*  Falla,  Vt. 

Timken  spring  vehicles^ 


000  0  NEWS 

ro  LADIES! 


™l  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW 

,  .  VlttURI  v\\  ari-KRioK 

TO  ALL 

OTHERS. 


■- '  wtt:, 

-e - 


Life-Time 


FairUsajre. 


STEEL,  IRON  and  WOOD  BEAM 
PLOWS,  SIDE  HILL  PLOWS, 
SHOVEL  PLOWS.  ROAD  SCRAPERS, 

STEEL  and  WOOD  FRAME  ^ 

CULTIVATORS.  ^ 

Steel  Beams.  Steel  Jointer  and  Wheel  Standards.  ^ 
Will  not  break  or  b<-nd.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  £g! 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.  SYRACUSE, K.Y. - 


iiiiinmmiuw^j^ 


felV'4 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1808 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


'■ * "• »  *■  --  -  -  ■—  «  a.  o,  c,,,,,, . ; 
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THE  BUBAL  I4EW-Y0BKEB. 


SEPT  20 


Oiogra|.i|)icnl. 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


PATRICK  BARRY. 

Patrick  Harry  (Fig.  365)  is  not  only  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  but  at 
the  same  time  One  of  the  most  eminent  Amer¬ 
ican  representative#  of  the  horticultural  and 
pomological  interests  of  the  world.  It  is  al¬ 
most  a  generation  since  he  established  his  place 
among  the  authorities  upon  those  important 
interests,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  then 
and  now  exceedingly  popular  and  still  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  art,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
time.  This  was  the  Fruit  Garden.  The  first 
edition  appeared  iu  1  *52,  and  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted  before  two  years  had  passed,  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  1*55,  by  a  larger  edition.  It  was 
again  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
tbe  needs  of  the  times  In  1*88.  It  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
guides  and  hand-books  for  the  professional 
and  amateur  fruit  grower. 

In  those  years  Mr.  Barry  likewise  wielded 
his  pen  in  behalf  of  fruit,  flower  and  tree  cul 
ture,  becoming  t  he  editor  of  the  Hort  iculturist, 
which  he  ably  conducted  for  a  number  of 
years  In  this  capacity  he  brought  t>  bear 
upon  the  work,  not  only  a  theoretical  knowl 
edge  of  the  topics  discussed,  but  most  varied 
uud  thorough  practical  experience,  acquired 
by  constant  study  and  close  attention  to  de¬ 
tails. 

In  1*40,  twelve. years  before  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  on  horticultural  subjects, 
he  had  become  associated  with  George  Ell 
wauger  in  the  nursery  business.  Their  first 
venture  was  upon  seven  acres  of  land  on  the 
outskirtsof  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  although 
fortune  did  not  smile  upon  their  early  efforts, 
indomitable  energy  und  strict  attention  to 
business  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  obsta¬ 
cles  und  attain  great  success.  The  seven  acres 
gradually  increased  us  the  years  passed  on, 
until  at  the  present  writing,  the  Mount.  Hope 
Nurseries,  the  largest  general  establishment 
of  the  kind  iu  the  world,  include  nearly  700 
acres  under  the  highestcultivation.  tbe  treat¬ 
er  portion  of  which  is  witbiu  the  city  limits, 
A*  Rochester  grew  rapidly,  this  relatively 
large  amount  of  territory,  annually  more  aud 
more  beautified  by  rare  aud  costly  specimens 
of  trees  and  sbi  ubs  from  all  part* of  the  globe, 
became  too  valuable  for  nursery  purposes, 
Accordingly  streets  were  laid  out,  handsome 
cottages  erected  and  a  waul  long  felt  supplied, 
viz  ,  healthy,  beautiful  homes,  near  at  hand 
and  on  reasonable  terms,  for  their  numerous 
employes.  It  is  conceded  that,  the  firm  of 
Ell  wanger  &  Barry  has  effected  more  im¬ 
provements  within  the  municipal  limits  thau 
any  other  industrial  concern  there  repre¬ 
sented. 

These  extensive  landed  iM^rests  brought 
Mr.  Barry  very  frequently  in  contact  with 
the  city  government,  and  eie  long  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Common  C  mncil  on 
various  occasions,  aud  has  also  taken  part  in 
the  county  legislation  as  supervisor  for  his 
ward.  Not  until  he  and  his  firm  took  hold  of 
the  R.  C.  &  B.  Bt.  R.  Road  system  was  order 
wrought  in  chaos,  and  the  system  itselt  placed 
upon  a  paying  basis  and  public  serving  posi¬ 
tion.  New  routes  were  projected  in  direc¬ 
tions  where  past  enterprise  had  hesitated  to 
venture,  and  the  public  were  accommodated 
wj  h  rapid,  safe,  and  punctual  transit  to  and 
from  every  point,  ot  the  compass  in  Rochester 

Rut  Mr.  Barry’s  energy  and  activity  did  not 
expend  themselves  exclusively  here.  Besides 
devoting  much  time  to  the  colossal  nursery  and 
very  extensive  railway  system  under  his  man 
agbinent,  h©  has  been  a  member,  and  not  infre 
quentlv  chairman,  of  every  important  citizens’ 
committee  that  has  been  appointed  upon  popu¬ 
lar  call  m  Rochester  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  und  although  the  labors  thus  exacted 
from  him  were  very  great,,  aud  all  without 
remuneration,  they  have  uhvuys  been  cheer¬ 
fully  rendered.  All  these  time-absorbing 
duties  aud  occupations  did  not  prevent  him 
from  mukmg  his  mark  among  the  city’s  fiuau 
ciers.  The  study  of  banking  was  always  to 
him  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  his  nursery 
uud  lauded  interests  frequently  brought  him 
iu  contact  with  the  mauagers  of  various  sav¬ 
ing  and  discount  institutions  which  grew  up 
and  began  to  flourish  in  Rochester.  Amoug 
these  his  rare  faculties  of  combination  and 
quick  penetration  were  soon  recognized  For 
a  number  of  years  ho  was  president  of  the 
Mechanics’  Savings  Bank,  and  for  two  years 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  Flour  City 
Nulioual  Bank,  botn  solid  institutions  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Flour  City  Hotel  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Rochester  Gas  Light  CompauyT 
Born  of  Irish  farmer  parentage,  near  the 
great  linen  mart  of  Belfast,  Patrick  Barry 
reached  America  a  youth  of  20,  empty-handed, 
and  with  nothing  before  him  but  the  wide, 
wide  world.  To-day,  he  ranks  among  the 
solid  financial  powers  of  the  Empire  State. 


The  most  extensive  of  Mr.  Barry’s  literary 
achievement*  in  connection  with  his  activity 
as  a  nurseryman,  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society.  For  more  than  20 
years  he  has  been  tbe  President  of  the  \\  extern 
New  York  Horticultural  Society. 


tlnral  (Topics. 


(f’.xijfrimcnt  (Grounds  of  the  SUrat 

other. 


A  Blue  Great-pa  violed  Hydrangea. 
We  take  the  following  note  from  our  notes  of 
August  20; 

•‘As  1  was  walking  in  neighbor  Uncle  John's 
lawn.  I  saw  that,  the  flowers  of  Hydrangea 
panieulatagrandiflora  were  all  of  them  striped 
and  blotched  with  light  blue.  ‘Here  is  proof 
that  tbe  flowers  of  this,  as  well  as  those  of 
hydrangeasof  the  Hortensia  kind,  are  changed 
by  tbe  soil  in  which  they  grow,’ I  said,  as  1 
plucked  a  panicle  to  take  home.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  tbe  flowers  had  been  dipped 
in  blueing  water.”  Try  it,  if  you  would  have 
blue  hydrangeas. 


NEW  POTATO  TEBTS. 

KOI  I,,  CULTURE.  ETC. 

Tbk  soil  Is  a  moist,  mellow  loam,  inclinlmi  a  little 
to  clay,  and  this  is  ibe  fourth  consecutive  year  Iu 
which  potaloes  have  been  raised  on  It.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  aud  occasional  dressing*  of  salr.  kainiqbone. 
etc  .  perhnim  at  the  rate  of  L2W  pound*  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  five  Inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  in  past  seasons,  were 
(Ins.  The  soli  In  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  tbe 
pieces  i two  eyes  each),  placed  one  foot  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  cover  d  with  an  Inch  of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  tretieli 
tilled  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
bet  ween  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  boelnu 

is  require  l.  since  the  plants  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  The  soil  Is  netx’i'  It lll*d*vp  about  the  plants, 
but  kept  at  the  same  level  over  lln:  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  Is  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  mat  urity  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  are  capable  In  a 
rich  soil  specially  prepared  for  thorn. 

Dakota  RKD.-Tbis  is  highly  valued  by 
many.  Last  year  it  yielded  here  at  the  rate  of 
314  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  quality  was 
not  dry,  though  nutty,  and  there  wore  dark 
places  In  the  flesh  here  and  there.  We  were 
requested  by  the  originator  to  try  it  again 
the  past,  season.  Here  is  the  result:  they  were 
dug  September  1,  and  the  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  275  bushels  to  the  aero  Among  tbe 
best,  five  weighed  a  pound  and  three  quarters. 
The  average  was  six  to  a  bill,  of  which  45  per 
cent,  in  number  were  marketable.  We  esti¬ 
mate  the  marketable  potatoes  by  number 
not  by  bushels.  The  number  to  the  hill  as 
compared  with  the  yield,  will  give  a  tairly 
correct  idea  of  the  size. 

Corliss’s  Matchless  —This,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered.  gave  the  greatest  yield  last  year 
of  auy  of  the  many  kinds  then  tested.  It  was 
then  mulched  with  straw,  and  the  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  1,140.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Those  not  mulched  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
363  bushels  to  the  acre. 

This  year  they  were  planted  April  la,  and 
dug  August  23.  The  yield  was  1,104.10  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  raised  in  the  usual  way  and  not 
mulched.  Among  the  largest,  five  weighed 
four  pounds  fourteen  ounces.  They  averaged 
10%  to  a  hill,  of  which  70  per  cent,  iu  number 
were  of  marketable  size.  The  flowers  are  white, 
the  tops  large,  the  stalks  thick.  The  flesh  is 
white  and  dry,  the  skin  pink,  the  shape  irregu¬ 
lar.  though  not  so  prongy  this  year  as  last.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  potato  will  be  found 
on  page  *03  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y. 

Variegated-Leaf  Potato. —Fig.  8tW. 
From  W,  P.  Andrus,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  illustration  accurately  shows  tbe  varie¬ 
gation,  wnich  is  of  a  bright  golden  color,  the 
stems  being  yellowish  white.  It.  was  planted 
May  15.  aud  dug  September  1.  The  yield  was 
at  trie  rate  of  3*7  bushels  per  acre.  Among 
the  best  tubers,  five  weighed  three  pounds  six 
ounces.  The  average  was  6  1-10  to  a  hill,  of 
which  (in  numbers,  not  in  bushels)  70  per  cent 
were  marketable.  Each  plant  threw  up  an 
uuvariegated  shoot  which  grew  one  third 
taller  t  iian  the  others,  aud  alone  bore  flowers. 
The  tubers  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Early 
Rose, 

Special.  Asparagus  Culture.— In  early 

July,  before  the  tops  have  been  permitted  to 
grow  and  when  they  have  stopped  cutting, 
some  of  our  best  asparagus  cultivators  harrow 
tb*  ground  both  ways.  As  early  in  Spring  us 
the  laud  can  he  worked,  they  plow  through 
the  asparagus  a  single  furrow  cutting  the  old 
stalks  away.  Then  a  furrow  is  plowed  on 
each  side  towards  the  center  or  the  plants,  and 
with  hand  rakes  the  soil  is  ridged  up  still 
higher,  somewhat  exposing  the  roots  between 
the  ridges,  which  are  four  feet  apart.  1  hat 
lasts  until  they  are  through  cutting,  viz.,  un¬ 
til  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July.  They 
then  spreao  bone  or  manure  or  both,  between 
the  rows,  and  harrow  all  down  level,  which 
does  not  disturb  the  manure,  whether  the  bar¬ 
rowing  be  done  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
White  turnips  are  then  sown  to  come  off  early, 
and  the  crop  pays  for  the  manure  or  fertilizer. 

A  New  Cabbage.— Among  the  cabbages 
tried  this  season  we  are  pleased  with  the  Early 
Deep  Head,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  us 
bv  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.  It  is  very  early — as  early  as  the  Fottler 

_ while  the  heads  are  deeper,  and  tbe  outer 

leaves,  instead  of  spreading  apart,  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  wrap  about  and  form  the  head. 


much  smaller  pods  of  other  sorts — the  pods  of 
Telephone  being  “bladdery.” 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M  D. 

Rural,  Aug.  16  — Apropos  of  the  Rural’s 
remarks  upon  tne  Clydesdale  horse  (p.  525)  and 
the  fine  cut  of  “Pallinsburn,”  I  may  say  that 
the  best  farm  horses  we  have  iu  Northern 
Vermont  are  the  Clydesdale  crosses  from  the 
l’roviuce  of  Quebec.  They  cost  u*  here,  duty 
paid.  *200  and  upwards;  but  are  much  better 
worth  tbe  money  for  farm  use  than  any  horses 
bred  in  Vermont.  They  weigh  1,200  to  1,300 
pounds.  Tbe  cross  would  seem  a  violent  one 
on  the  small  Canadian  horses  (though  the 
smallest  mares  are  not  used  for  this  purpose', 
but  the  horses  we  get  are  well  formed,  and 
really  better  thau  pure  Clydes  for  us,  as  they 
are  quicker-motioned  and  handier,  and  some 
are  pretty  good  roadsters. 

Early  Genesee  Corn,  noted  by  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant  (p.  527),  is  neither  early,  nor  second  early, 
with  me,  but  t  he  latest  of  five  varieties  I  have 
grown  this  season— Early  Montana,  received 
from  Maine  and  said  to  have  originated  there; 
Early  Dean,  a  variety  I  have  grown  for  nearly 
20  years;  Early  Marblehead ;  and  Pearl  Sugar 
Corn,  a  remarkable  sport  from  Early  Dean, 
which  1  have  made  permanent.  I  have  also 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  White  Cob  Marblehead, 
which  has  cotoe  entirely  true  this  year.  The 
Red  Cob  Marblehead  is  so  objectionable  at  out- 
summer  hotels  that  they  will  uot.have  it.  They 
say  it  “cooks  dirty,”  aud  the  guests  won’t 
touch  it.  Tliis  White  Cob  is  also  white-seeded, 
but  in  every  other  respect  the  exact  duplicate 
of  the  Murblehoud.  (No  seed  for  sale — this  is 
not  an  “ad.”  iu  disguise  ) 


Prof.  Cook  speaks  (p.  528)  about  the  remedy 
for  apple  tree  bark  lice  being  “  prevention. 

1  know  of  no  practical  way  to  prevent  them, 
if  you  buy  any  trees.  My  orchards  are  set 
maiuly  with  trees  of  my  own  growing,  and  1 
uevei  saw  bark  lice  in  them  until  after  I  had 
bought  a  dozen  trees  of  the  McIntosh  Red 
Apple  from  Canada,  10  years  ago.  1  burned  up 
four  of  the  dozen,  they  were  so  badly  in¬ 
fested,  and  looked  the  other  eight  over  with  u 
magnifier,  removing  every  scale  I  could  liud. 
(All  Canadian  orchards  and  nurseries  that  I 
have  visited,  are  badly  infested  with  this  in- 
soet.)  Not  withstanding  ibis  care  and  constant 
washing  with  soap,  the  bark  lice  have  spread 
from  these  trees  us  a  center  over  several 
acres  of  my  orchard.  Parasites  are  multiplying 
amoug  them,  and  they  are  plainly  grow  ing 
less  numerous,  but  other  preventives  are  of 
no  account,  as  it  is  impossible  to  wash  the  ex 
treinoties  of  the  branches,  eveu  on  young 
trees,  at  the  season  (June)  when  the  young 
lice  are  vulnerable.  Washing  the  trunks  and 
larger  limbs  amounts  to  nothiog,  as  the  living 
scales  are  nearly  all  on  the  one  and  two-year 
old  wood. 


Referring  to  A.  O.  B.’s  aiticle  on  pistillate 
strawberries  (527),  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
bees  bring  pollen  from  the  wild  blossoms 
to  the  cultivated  beds  iu  quite  sufllcieut 
quantity  to  fertilize  all  the  blooms  on  Man¬ 
chester  tiud  Crescent— that  is.  here  iu  Northern 
Vermont,  where  the  wild  strawberries  redden 
the  road  sides  in  mauy  places,  aud  all  the 
fields  and  pastures  abound  with  them.  There 
are  late  as  well  us  early  varieties  among  the 
wi.d  kinds,  suflicieut  to  fertilize  the  last 
blooms  of  the  cultivated  plants. 

Mr.  Falconer’s  notes  on  lettuce  (p  544)  are 
interesting;  also  those  on  peas.  The  latter 
agree  with  my  own  experience.  In  lettuce, 
we  are  so  far  north  here  that  several  summer 
lettuces— Hanson  is  tbe  best— do  not  send  up 
seed  stalks  before  tbe  middle  of  August,  even 
when  planted  early.  W itb  me,  Hanson  makes 
large  aud  firm  heads,  like  Little  Pixie  Cab¬ 
bages.  In  regard  to  tbe  Telephone  Pea,  Mr. 
F.’s  report  of  it  as  a  poor  cropper  was  antici¬ 
pated  in  these  “Notes”  two  years  ago.  There 
is  rarely  more  thau  one  pod  to  a  stem,  aud  the 
peas  are  only  a  trifle  larger  than  those  in  the 


I  agree  with  Prof.  Cook  (p.  545)  that  it  is 
not  the  wire- worm  that  makes  potatoes  scab¬ 
by.  I  thiuk  it  must  be  a  fungus  derived  from 
stable  manure.  I  once  suspected  that,  it  was 
due  to  the  nibbling  of  earth  worms,  but  as  I 
get  smooth  potatoes  with  chemical  fertilizers 
on  land  full  of  earth-worms,  I  guess  I  was 
wrong.  _ 

The  portrait  of  the  originator  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  Grape  (p.  549)  is  most  acceptable.  And 
now  let  us  have  one  of  the  originator  of  the 
Rogers’s  Hybrids.  Massachusetts  has  done 
much  for  American  fruit  growing.  (Mr.  Ro¬ 
gers  declines  our  pressing  solicitation.— Eds.] 

“L.  D.’s”  Prize  Essay  on  the  agricultural 
education  of  children  (p  549)  is  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  ought  to  stimulate  us  all  to  encour¬ 
age  the  boys. 

I  believe  in  “Charity  Sweetheart's”  reality 
yet,  and  like  her  letter  on  page  551.  She  is 
right  in  demanding  that  girls  should  be  taught 
some  self-supporting,  independent  occupa¬ 
tion.  My  own  daughter,  of  her  own  accord, 
has  learned  a  trade,  and  though  but  19,  is  al  ¬ 
ready  regarded  as  indispensable  in  tbe  coun¬ 
try  printing-office  where  she  works— not  as  a 
“tvpe-sticker’'  only,  but  as  one  generally  use¬ 
ful.  Bhe  has  an  inherited  taste  that  way,  four 
generations  of  us  having  daubed  their  lingers 
with  printer’s  ink  and  pencil  dust.  But  I 
would  rather  she  had  preferred  horticulture 

_ which  is  a  good  woman’s  trade — in  some  of 

its  many  brunches. 

Rural,  Aug.  30.— The  Fair  Number  is  a 
“stunner.”  Wbat  a  world  of  work  goes  to 
to  the  making  of  such  an  issue,  and  what  good 
work  it  is!  The  reports  from  the  Experiment 
Grounds  are  deeply  interesting.  With  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  ft  is  wonderful  how  you  keep 
them  from  burning.  1  uni  agricultural  and 
horticultural  experimenter  enough  myself  to 
appreciate  the  immense  care,  labor  and 
thought  that  go  to  the  work  you  are  doing, 
and  that  field  aloue  is  more  than  enough  for 
one  muu.  I  know  you  have  help  “that  the 
world  knows  not  of”  (I  um  not  speaking  relig¬ 
iously),  and  so  may  give  credit  where  others 
cannot;  yet,  with  your  cures  halved  and  your 
joys  doubled,  as  they  are  by  tnat  gentle  help, 
it  is  still  a  wonder  that  so  much  is  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  world  in  the  Rural  home. 
God  save  all  there  1 

Prof.  Sheldon’s  article  on  “  Demoralizing 
the  Dairy,”  is  good  reading.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  the  strength  or  my  demand  that  imitation 
food  products  of  all  sorts  shall  be  sold  for  just 
what  they  are.  But  1  do  say  mat,  the  unlau 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  attacked,  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  their  being  sold 
under  false  names.  It  is  folly  on  the  face  of 
it  to  say  that  factitious  butter,  sweet  aud 
palatable  enough  to  deceive  good  judges,  can 
be  made  out  Of  soap  fat  or  Of  the  fat  of  ani¬ 
mals  dying  of  disease.  And  i  do  say,  too, 
that  it  is  (or  might  be)  a  great  boon  to  the 
poorer  laboring  classes  to  give  them  a  good 
and  cheap  oleo  cheese,  sold  .is  such.  But 
after  having  p re-occupied  the  public  ear  with 
the  lies— no  other  word  IPs  the  case— about 
the  unwholesoniness  of  boof  suet  or  lard  iu 
butter  or  cheese,  when  they  are  constantly 
being  used  iu  a  great  variety  of  other  food- 
having  made  everybody  beliove  that  they  are 
poisonous,  or  disease  infecting,  with  what 
face  cau  we  complain  that  their  makers  sell 
them  for  something  else?  is  it  not  absurd 
to  say  to  them:  “Bell  these  things  only  by 
their  right  names,”  and,  iu  the  same  breath, 
talsely  tell  their  natural  customers  that  they 
risk  their  lives  in  eating  (hem !  W ho  honestly 
believes,  who  knows,  that  the  factitious  buttei 
and  cheese  are  really  more  unwholesome  than 
thousands  of  tons  of  genuine  butter  and  cheese 
freely  sold  iu  all  our  marketer  I  do  not  oe- 
lieve  there  ever  was  an  ounce  of  either  imita¬ 
tion  made  that  was  as  harmful  to  health  as 
much  of  the  filthy  genuine  goods  is.  At  any 
rate,  1  would  take  my  chances  with  the  bogus 
article  first.  Fiat  juvtitia,  ruat  cerium. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FRUIT  REPORTS. 

No  one  questions  the  desirability  of  really 
practical  notes  of  experience  in  fruit  growing, 
yet  it  is  questionable,,  how  much  weight  these 
notes  should  have  as  a  guide  to  the  grower  in 
other  portions  of  the  country,  as  to  what  he 
shall  select,  or  reject  iu  adding  to  his  stra  <v- 
berry  bed,  or  in  setting  out  many  other  fruits 
as  well.  Manchester  under  one  treatment 
may  make  a  poor  showing;  while  five  miles, 
or  less,  away,  on  different  sod  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  care,  it  may  prove  the  best  grown.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  writers  are  not  more 
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particular  to  state  the  kind  of  soil,  what  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used,  and  what  care  the  plants  re¬ 
ceive. 

I  know  of  localities  in  which  the  Sharp¬ 
less  is  considered  superior  to  all  other  varie¬ 
ties.  and  yet  t  have  talked  with  well  known 
fruit-growers,  with  whom  it  was  “nothing 
extra.”  And  thus  it  goes.  This  variety  will 
do  well  here,  but  poorly  there:  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  this  one.  spoken  disparagingly  of  by 
that  one.  Which  are  we  to  believe?  It  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  were  muny  of  our  gar¬ 
dens  and  fields  manured  and  tilled  as  they 
should  be,  their  yields  would  be  relatively 
greater,  and  the  class  of  produce  turned  out 
be  correspondingly  improved.  To  grow  straw- 


Stowkt.l  Evergreen.  Pig.  366. 

berries  on  dry  soil,  poorly  fertilized,  and  then 
judge  of  their  quuifty  and  character  is  decid¬ 
edly  unfair.  And  yet  the  man  who  puts  ou 
a  given  space  one-half  the  manure  that  his 
neighbor  does,  and  gives  much  inferior  culti¬ 
vation,  rarely  stops  to  consider  this  in  making 
a  report.  Now  varieties  of  fruit*  liuvo  been 
condemned  that,  hail  they  been  properly  cared 
for  and  cultivated,  would  have  boon  spoken 
of  differently. 

And  right  here  should  come  In  the  value  of 
the  experiment  stations.  The  originators  of 
new  varieties  ol'  fruits  are  usually  the  people 
who  do  all  the  puffing  for  the  same,  and,  of 
course,  all  in  their  own  interests.  Should 


Nk  Plus  Ultra.  Fig.  367. 

these  new  fruits  and  vegetables  be  submitted 
to  thorough  testing  at  the  various  experiment 
stations,  before  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  salesman,  the  reports  might  serve  as  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  farmer  and  grower,  as 
to  whether  the  fruits  tested  were  worthy  of 
his  cultivation.  The  experiment  stations  were 
established  for  this  very  purpose,  and  the  or¬ 
iginators  should  have  no  fear  of  careful  tests, 
if  they  have  faith  in  their  fruits.  Up  to  the 
present  date,  the  most  careful  work  of  that 
character  has  been  done  at  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Worker  Experiment  Grounds,  but  the  test 
should  be  of  such  a  wide-spread  nature,  that 
all,  and  notone,  station  might  be  enabled  to 
give  an  opinion  on  merits  and  demerits.  If 
one  man’s  experiments  are  valuable,  how 
much  more  so  ought  those  of  100  to  bef 


I  have  no  desire  to  criticise  any  grower’s  re¬ 
port,  as  each  honest  one  has  a  real  value;  but 
if  more  details  nregiven  concerning  the  same; 
if  we  know  just  how  the  crop  is  grown ;  the 
kind  of  soil;  how  cultivated:  kind  of  manure, 
and  how  applied;  conditions  of  temperature 
and  weather  during  growth — whether  favora¬ 
ble  or  unfavorable — cross-fertilization,  if  any, 
and  with  what  variety;  how  ofteu  tilled,  etc., 
the  value  of  the  report  would  lie  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  CHARLES  S.  PLUMB. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  PLUME  CELERY. 

A  word  about  tne  White  Plume  advertised 
and  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  last 
Winter.  Small  indeed 
were  the  packets  which 
were  sold  at  fifty  cents 
j fa'/ ift each;  but  no  one  who  has 
;sj|i 7  ■  'V hod  reasonable  success 
'if  will  regret  either  the  price 

'''  l>a*d  or  the  experiment. 

‘  •  •-<  If  Peter  Henderson  had 

\  •  i  never  before  originated 

:  V -"  •>  .  /  and  introduced  a  good 

i  — flung,  this  alone  would 

's  ,  V*  »Z  •£  '-y  s  ™ 

P  ’vV  entitle  his  name  to  bo  in- 

scribed  upon  the  roll  of 
4 .. honor.  Requiring  neither 
W;  high  banking  nor  other 

V  '  V  %  expert  care  and  handling, 

{  ’  any  one  can  now  produce 

celery  of  a  good  quality. 
While  it  was  growing  in 
the  seed-bed,  and  for 
some  time  after  being  transplanted,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  any  other  celery:  but  now,  as 
I  look  along  the  rows  and  see  the  rich,  white 
plumes  on  stems  as  clear  as  ivory,  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  garden  which  appears  half 
so  beautiful.  Q  w.  8. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Vermont  Wonder  Pea  is  with  me  a 
little  earlier  than  the  American  Wonder, 
while  it  is  as  large  aud  productive  as  the 
Little  Gem.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  variety.  Next  year  it  will  ruu  very  close 
to  ty  pe,  as  all  variations  are  carefully  removed. 
Charlotte,  Vt.  “x.” 

tie  lit  Crops. 

BWEET  CORN  (Zea  saccharata ). 

its  history  and  varietal  differences 

ILLUSTRATED. — No.  IX. 

E.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT,  M.  D. 

varieties  (continued). 

23.  Stowell’b  Evergreen.  Fig  306  (syn. 
Evergreen.)  Introduced  iu  1654.  Ears  seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  about  2j.ij  inches  in 
diameter, tapering,  often  sharply  so.  aud  again 
nearly  cylindrical;  16  rowed,  ear-stalk 
medium  to  small.  Kernels  deep,  long, 
truncated,  wedge-shaped;  summit  Mat; 
wrinkled  und  shriveled;  never  in  con- 
tact;  shelling  with  greatreadiness  from 
the  ear;  translucent;  of  a  pale  whitish- 
amber  color.  Plant  large,  with  much 
V  foliage;  prolific,  and  it  bears  its  ears 

_ ,  -v  rather  high.  Remarkable  for  the  long 

J  ’■fy  time  its  ears  remain  in  edible  condit- 
jYwff  ion.  Average  weight  of  100  kernels, 
338  grains;  the  extremes  of  nine  samples, 
240  and 400 grains.  Described  ears,  from 
seven  different  seedsmen,  iu  nine  col¬ 
lections,  and  station  crop. 

24.  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Figs.  367.  Intro¬ 
duced  about  1861.  Ears  six  to  seven  iueheslong, 
and  about  1%  inch  in  diamotcr,  strongly  taper¬ 
ing  ;  12  to  16  rowed,  but  oftener  too  irregular  to 
count;  ear  stelk  small;  many  ears  taper  from 
the  center  towards  both  extremities;  cote 
slender.  Kernels  deep,  narrow,  peg-shaped, 
crimped  and  wrinkled,  often  shriveled;  not 
closely  set;  very  thin  aud  translucent,  and 
separate  readily  from  the  cob.  Color  pale, 
whitish  amber.  Plant  medium,  slender,  pro¬ 
lific,  the  ears  borne  rather  low  down.  Average 
weight  of  100  kernels,  106  grains;  the  two 
samples,  2b l  and  167  grains.  Described  cars, 
from  Tborburn,  1883,  and  Btatiou  crop  from 
the  same  source. 

The  generalizations  that  our  sections  admit 
may  bo  expressed  by  the  terms,  early, medium, 
late  as  regards  season ;  and  good,  better,  best 
as  regards  quality. 

The  following  tables  are  deserviug  of  ex¬ 
amination:— 

Table  i. 


Table  2. 
Section  A. 


Kir— A  ta,'t:  *heIli°K  with  great readiUfc: 

/'  the  ear;  translucent;  of  a  pale  v 

VL  -  •  ■_  ■  t\*j**^^  amber  color.  Plant  largo,  with 

'jgr.  •  ,  /pp  '3-— V’!  foliage;  prolific,  and  it  bears  i 

y  -i  •  rather  high.  Remarkable  for  tl 


Days  from  plant 


EarJlness  of  the  varieties  In 


I uk  tosllklng,  18S3.  Section  A,  Section  B,  Section  C. 
50  to  60  days.  10  0 

till  to  '-5  days.  5  0  0 

65  to  70  days.  12  0 

70  to  75  days.  8  2  o 

75  to  80  days.  2  2  1 

80  to  86  days.  1  2  3 

Total  varlet  les  Krown 

by  us . 13  8  \ 


Variety. 


CO  X  Q  •'* 

Qo“  j  D, 


Eight-rowed  Early .  1832 

Golden .  1H4S 

Dwarf  Early  .  isss 

DarllnK’s  Early .  IS'l 

Black  Mexican  .  isbii 

NurriiKansett,  Karlv .  mat 

Tom  Thumb .  isiw 

Minnesota  Early .  1874 

Triumph  .  1874 

Marblehead .  1878 

Pratt’s  Early .  18-1 

Dolly  Dutton .  isTH 

Wyoming .  1883 

Section  R, 

Asylum  .  UMi-i 

i 'rushy’s  Enrly .  ISCX) 

Moore  a  Early  Concord .  |8ii9 

Mammoth .  1880 

Amber  Cream .  18*2 

Smiantum  .  1888 

Hlekok  . .  1883 

Early  Orange .  1833 

Section  C. 

Stowcll’s  Evergreen .  1854 

Potter’s  Excelsior  .  1878 

Egyptian  .  1878 

Ne  Pins  Ultra .  1881 

Table  2. 

Belonging  to 


r  make  the  potatoes  less  scabby  than  those 
fertilized  with  barn-yard  manure,  on  a  plot  of 
the  same  size  and  with  the  same  caro — which 
was  not  a  great  deal.  john  oinck. 

Adams  Co  .  Pa. 


farm  Cconomij, 


..  .rx..  ut-uiuu  O.  OtK-Tum  u. 

Varieties  Days  Days  Days 

Introduced  to  to  to  Total 

hriween  No.  Silk.  No.  Silk.  No.  Silk.  No. 

o  To  0  —  ()  _  q 

1850  60.  1  6>|  0  —  a  84  8 

’  1860-70.  3  66  4  78  0  -  7 

1870-80.  6  66  l  1  2  81  9 

1880-84.  3  64  fi  77  8  85  1:2 

Totals....  16  11  "7  84 

An  analysis  of  these  tables  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: — 

1.  Interest  in  the  improvement  of  sweet 
corn  commenced  about  1860-70,  und  at  the 
present  time  it  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

2  Earliness  has  been  more  sought  after 
than  any  other  one  quality  until  within  a  few 
years,  when  size  of  eurs  has  shared  with  it  in 
the  efforts  at  improvement. 

3.  Quality  seems  to  have  become  important 
as  a  factor  in  selection  only  since  1670. 

4.  The  prevent  demand  Is  for  a  combination 
of  qualities,  with  reasonable  size  and  earliness. 
The  descriptions  of  the  varieties  indicate  that 
crossings  between  Sections  A  and  B.have  given 
us  some  of  our  beat  early  varieties,  and  that 
the  crossings  with  C  have  only  been  recently 
undertaken,  and  that  these  latter  crosses  are 
to  attain  a  greater  importance  as  the  public 
become  educated  to  the  recognition  of  superior 
quality.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  in  the 
near  future  a  greater  proportional  develop¬ 
ment,  of  new  varieties  under  Section  C  than 
heretofore.  The  gain  in  earliuess,  under  the 
assumption  that  there  has  Ixien  no  gain  in  the 
earlier  varieties  through  selection,  is  expressed 
in  the  following  tuble: — 

Varlet  It'*  Days  Required  between  Planting  and 
introduced.  Silking 

Seel  Ion  A.  Section  H,  Section  C. 

Before  18(4)....  72  0  oi 

After  I860 .  (id  78  gy 

Av.  gain  In  ear.  .  6  days.  Fday. 

Iu  the  13  varieties  that  were  grown  during 
the  seasons  of  1682  aud  16,63,  the  data  for  ear¬ 
liness  being  the  silking  in  1663,  and  the  edible 
condition  of  the  ears  in  1882,  we  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  correspondences:— 

Order  of  EarllncHS. 
Bolling  Ears  Silking. 
1882.  1883. 

Narragansett  Early  . .  I  a 

Marblehead  Early .  2 

Minnesota  Early .  ....  3  3 

Oi  o  by  ’sEurlv .  .  4  4 

Darling’s  Early  . .  5  5 

Triumph  . .  g  9 

Moore*  Early  Concord .  7  g 

Bight-rowed  Early .  8  8 

8lo well’s  Evergreen .  9  11 

Black  Mexican .  10  7 

Mammoth . 44  42 

Egyptian  . ..  12  10 

Ne  Plus  Ultra .  ...  .  13  13 


Varieties 

introduced. 
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A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  BELLE  POTATO. 

Of  five  kinds  of  potatoes,  viz.,  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Blush,  Early  Ko.se 
and  Belle,  the  Belle  has  proved  by  far  the  best 
in  quality,  size  aud  quantity.  Two  hundred 
Pounds  of  special  potato  fertilizer,  mixed  with 
one  hundred  pounds  of  plaster,  applied  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre,  did  not  increase  the  yield 


SORGHUM. 

ITS  GROWTH  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SUGAR  AND  SIRUP.— THE  WHOLE  STORY. 

VIII. 

PROF,  n  W.  WILEY. 

APPLICATION  OF  SULPHUROUS  DIOXIDE. 

This  gas  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
juice: — (1).  By  conducting  it  into  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  juice,  and  allowing  it  to  he  ab¬ 
sorbed.  The  juice  to  bo  treated  should  be 
cold,  and  the  tube  (lead  or  copper)  delivering 
the  gas,  should  end  in  an  oxnunded  nozzle 
punctured  with  flue  holes.  In  some  cases  the 
tank  holding  the  juice  is  furnished  with  a  coil 
of  copper  tubing  perforated  with  fine  holes. 
A  more  even  distribution  of  the  gas  through 
out  the  liquid  is  thus  obtained.  If  the  gas  is 
made  by  burning  sulphur,  it  is  forced  by  a 
pump,  first  through  a  wash  bottle  and  then 
into  the  tank. 

(2.)  The  juice  may  lie  mixed  with  the  gas  iu 
a  sulphur  box.  Two  lemdsof  box  can  boused, 
ftt)  A  tight,  box  (Fig.  30!!)  is  constructed  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  juice  to 
be  sulphurized.  Fora  mill  grinding  25  tons 
of  cane  a  day,  the  box  should  be  about  eight 
feet  high  and  three  feet  square,  Shelves  with 
fine*  perforations  are  attached  alternately  to 
opposlio  sided  of  the  box,  as  seen  in  the  cut. 
They  are  sot  so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the 
juice  towards  their  freo  edges.  The  perfora¬ 
tions  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow 
nearly  the  whole  volume  of  juice  to  pass 
through  each  shelf  in.  drops  or  spray.  The 
sulphur  is  burned  in  the  furnace  (B),  passes 
through  a  horizontal  flue  (G),  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  water,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
any  sulphuric  acid  t  hat  may  be  formed  during 
the  combustion.  This,  however,  is  generally 
so  small  iu  quantity  that  for  sirup-making 
the  water  Is  not  necessary.  As  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  cut,  the  sulphur  fumes,  in  passing 
upward  through  the  box,  must  come  into  Inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  juices  (lowing  down 
The  great  difficulty  with  this  apparatus— so 
simple  that  even  the  smallest  sorghum  worker 
can  have  it— is  iu  securing  sufli-  umt  draft. 
Where  steam  is  employed,  tins  difficulty  is 
easily  overcome  by  putting  the  steam  jet,  E, 
in  the  flue.  Whore  steam  cannot  he  had.  the 
flue  should  be  made  high,  and  the  furnace  tie 
built  with  special  reference  to  creating  a  draft. 
The  bottom  of  the  box  .sets  in  a  base  (D),  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  the  juice  to  escape  at 
F,  and  permit  no  air  to  enter.  The  dotted 
lino  marks  the  hight  of  the  juice  in  the  box  as 
well  as  of  the  water  in  the  flue.  The  device  by 
which  the  air  is  excluded  and  the  juice  allowed 
to  escape,  is  easily  seen  iu  the  cut 

(b.)  A  better  method  of  mixing  the  gas  with 
the  juice  is  illustrated  in  the  mechanism  shown 
in  Fig,  370.  Here  is  represented  a  section 
through  the  center  of  the  box.  The  sulphur 
fumes  enter  through  the  opening  (X'  in  the 
side  of  the  box.  A  flue  leading  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  where  the  sulphur  is  burned,  fits  into  this 
opening.  The  dimensions  of  the  box  are  in¬ 
dicated  In  the  cut.  A  box  of  this  size  will  be 
sufficient  for  juice  from  50  tons  of  cane  per 
day.. 

The  paddle-wheel  turns  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  aud  with  sufficient  velocity  to 
throw  the  juice  into  a  spray,  aud  to  project  it  on 
to  the  shelf,  whence  it  passes  through  the  out 
let.  to  the  juice  tank.  The  paddle-wheel  is  so 
adjusted  that  there  is  always  enough  juice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  to  seal  the  inlet  and 
prevent  the  air  from  catering.  The  box  should 
be  as  nearly  air-tight  us  possible.  The  suction 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  paddles  causes 
a  sufficient  draft  to  readily  burn  the  sulphur 
in  the  lurnuce.  The  mechanism  which  turns 
the  paddles  should  bo  geared  to  the  mill  that 
expresses  the  juice.  The  speed  of  revolution 
may  vary  from  150  to  300  per  minute.  This 
box,  while  more  complicated  and  costly  thau 
the  one  first  described,  is  much  more  effective. 
The  quantity  of  gas  which  it  is  desired  to  mix 
with  the  juice  is  much  more  easily  controlled, 
and  the  action  of  the  machine  to  that  extent 
more  satisfactory. 


<T!)e  IjerDsmati. 


NOTES  BY  A  BTOCKMAN. 

At  last,  and  most  unhappily,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  has  broken  out  in  the  West,  and  in  the 
State  where  a  stringent  law  was  enacted  to 
prevent  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  quarantine  and 
the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission.  It  is  the 
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product,  too,  of  the  insane  speculation  in 
cattle,  and  notably  in  Jerseys.  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  Rural  readers  that  this  was 
to  be  feared,  and  T  have  met  with  the  most 
severe  criticism  and  sometimes  with  hard 
words  in  consequence.  I  warned  American 
farmers  and  breeders  against  this  reckless  spec 
ulation  in  Jerseys,  which  has  been  entirely 
against  their  interest  and  to  their  serious  dam¬ 
age.  The  business  has  been  largely  based  on 
frauds  of  the  worst  kind,  upon  falsehood  and 
trickery,  which  could  never  have  deceived  any 
man  knowing  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains, 
unless  he  had  been  blinded  and  deluded  by  the 
pursuit  of  money.  If  the  whole  bottom  his¬ 
tory  of  this  Jersey  speculation  could  be  laid 
bare,  it  would  be  fouud  corrupt  and  rotten; 
and  it  is  a  sorrowful  ending  of  it  that  this 
worst  of  contagious  diseases  has  been  spread 
through  the  West,  and  may  do  enormous  dam¬ 
age  to  innocent  persons  who  have  had  no  hand 
in  the  wickedness. 

It  shows  how  inoperative  laws  are.  Laws 
are  made,  but  not  enforced;  and  the  whole 
system  of  quarantining  imported  cattle  has 
been  a  farce.  What  an  idea  to  permit  a  spec¬ 
ulator  to  import  cattle  and  take  them  through 
the  country  and  quarantine  them  on  his  own 
farm !  This  has  been  done.  Suppose  a  rag  dealer 
just  now,  could  bring  in  his  foul  and  rotten 
cargo,  carry  it  on  the  cars,  and  quarantine  it 
at  Kaunas  City  or  Chicago;  who  would  net, 
justly,  fear  that  cholera  would  break  out  on 
tbe  route!  And  efforts  are  uow  being  made 
by  rug  importers  to  get  the  luws  set  aside  and 
to  have  their  foul  rubbish  brought  In,  for  the 
reason  that  rags  arc  very  scarce  and  dear,  and 
they  cau  make  enormous  profits  out  of  their 
dangerous  business,  which  they  are  now  losing. 
And  in  this  very  way  quarantine  laws  have 
been  evaded  by  cattle  speculators,  and  we  see 
the  result.  _ 

Long  ago  1  urged  in  these  notes  that  im¬ 
portations  of  foreign  cattle  should  be  wholly 
forbidden  and  prevented.  We  did  not  want, 
them.  The  animals  were  sold  at  prices  far 
above  tbeir  value,  and  we  bud  as  good  or 
better  at  home,  native-bred ;  and  there  was 
the  greatest  risk  of  introducing  this  disease. 
Other  stockmen  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  their  views  known,  and  particularly 
the  excellent  Live  Stock  Indicator  of  Kansas 
City,  urged  the  same,  and  repeated  it  con¬ 
tinually,  but  without  avail. 


Wliat  can  be  expected  when  the  chief  of 
the  Treasury  Commission  is  a  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  business  of  importing  and  selling 
cattle,  through  his  stock  journal,  which  has 
had  a  large  profit  from  advertising  the  sales? 
Even  now  it  appeurs  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is 
at  the  office  of  this  paper,  which  gets  free  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  way;  both  in  tbe  circulars  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  in 
other  ways.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceed¬ 
ingly  objectionable,  and  is  not  the  way  ordin¬ 
ary  business  is  done. 


Dr.  Hoskins  did  not  “  catch  on”  quite  to  my 
meaning  when  I  said  the  Short-horns  were 
coming  up  again.  I  meant  no  allusion  at  all 
to  any  speculation  in  these  cattle;  but  to  the 
fact  that  tiiey  were  recovering  physically  and 
in  general  usefulness  from  the  great  injury  they 
suffered  from  the  speculative  boom  they  went 
through  ten  years  ago.  Efforts,  too,  have 
been  made  to  supplant  this  fine  breed  by  tbe 
Hereford*  and  Scotch  polled  cattle.  In  spite 
of  every  competition,  the  Short-horns  are 
proving  themselves  to  be  the  very  best  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  cattle  if  there  is  any  such.  Cer- 
taiuly  for  milk  and  beef  together  there  are 
none  in  existence  to  surpass  them,  when  they 
are  in  the  right,  place,  which  I  have  said  pre¬ 
viously  in  these  “  Notes”  is  uotln  nnv  part  of 
New  England.  But  in  Western  New  York,  in 
Ohio,  lowu,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
wherever  the  dairy  is  a  special  business,  and 
luxuriant  pastures  are  found,  there  we  find 
the  grade  Short-horns  to  be  the  leading  cattle. 
It  is  so  in  England,  and  it  cannot  help  but  be 
so,  when  a  dairyman  can  turn  off  a  cow  past 
her  usefulness  for  $90  in  hard  cash. 

Experience  on  the  Western  plains  is  prov¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  The  Short-horns  are 
under  no  disadvantage  in  packing  them  in 
cars  for  shipment,  for  where  a  Short-horn 
grade  can  get  its  ribs  in,  its  horns  cau  go 
without  any  trouble;  and  the  polled  cattle 
are  practically  no  better  than  these  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  _ 

It  is  just  the  time  now  for  all  owners  of 
cattle  to  look  well  to  the  fodder.  Dry,  hard, 
indigestible  feed  promotes  what  is  known  as 
murrain,  rod  water,  mad  itch,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  which  prevail  in  the  Fall.  When  the 
feed  is  poor,  then  is  the  time  to  make  use  of 
some  of  the  cheap  linseed  cake  meal;  or  of 
linseed  alone,  which  is  nutritive  aud  health¬ 
fully  laxative.  But  the  prevalent  bad  w  ater 
is  the  worst  of  all,  loaded  as  it  is  with  decay¬ 


ing  matter  and  foul  with  filth.  The  first 
thought  of  the  stockman  should  be  to  secure  a 
supply  of  pure  water;  with  this,  cattle  will 
worry  through  a  good  deal  of  poor  food ;  but 
dry,  hard  feed  without  water  is  more  than 
any  animal  can  stand. 


‘ftltscellaneous. 


CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Catalogue  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
all  kinds  and  countries,  with  their  rates  of 
advertising,  by  H.  P.  Hubbard,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jersey. 
Illustrated  circulars  of  tbe  Parry  Strawberry, 
the  Wilson  Junior  Blackberry,  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry,  Kieffer  Pear,  etc. 


are  not  regularly  reported,  and  generally 
these  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  sent,  postpaid,  to  all  members. 

Premium  List  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Ex 
hibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  S-20, 
inclusive.  The  society  is  expending  much 
money  and  energy  in  getting  up  one  of  the 
finest  set  of  buildings  anywhere  to  be  found, 
aud  we  predict  a  very  successful  fair. 

Catalogue  ok  the  Ontario  Experimen¬ 
tal  Farm  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada.  This 
catalogue,  of  100  page*,  gives  the  description 
and  pedigree  of  the  different  animals  bought 
last  Spring  in  Europe  for  this  Station  by  Prof. 
Wm,  Brown,  as  well  ns  those  of  tbe  best  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  home  herd.  Some  of  the  animals 
there  described  are  very  noted,  and  were  sold 
to  Prof.  Brown  more  as  a  favor  than  for  the 
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Circular  of  the  Drill  Regulator  Co., 
Lemont,  Pa.,  containing  an  article  on  the 
advantagas  of  regulating  the  depth  at  which 
seed  wheat  should  be  sowm,  with  illustrations. 
This  matter  1r  worth  studying.  Send  for  the 
circular. 

Dana  Windmill  Company,  Fairbaven, 
Mass. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Dana 
Centrifugal  Governor W indmill :  a  very  plainly 
printed  description  of  the  above  wind  mill 
and  its  working  parts,  showing  the  manner  of 
governing  whereby.it  is  claimed, a  steady  mo¬ 
tion  is  maintained  in  the  severest  and  most 
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sake  of  the  price  paid  for  them.  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept  and  bred  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses,  and  their  offspring  are  sold  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  farmers  for  the  improvement  of  their 
herds  and  flocks.  A  limited  number  of  females 
are  also  received,  for  servioeof  tbe  males. 

The  Thrashers'  Account  Book,  1884. — 
This  is  an  account  book  issued  by  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  8,600  have 
been  sent  to  the  leading  thrashers  of  Ohio. 
It  contains  a  request  to  the  recipient  to  foot 
up  the  number  of  bushels  and  acres  on  August 
15  and  again  September  25,  and  forward  to 
the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  full 
returns  of  the  grain  grown  in  tbe  State  in 
1884. 

Catalogue  of  Frick  &  Co.,  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  containing  75  large  quarto  pages,  fully 
illustrated  with  views  in  the  different  rooms 
in  their  shops,  also  of  some  baker’s  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  traction,  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  engines,  and  several  sizes  of  each  style; 
also,  several  sizes  of  thrashing  machines;  also 
combined  thrashing  machines  itnd  clover  hal¬ 
iers;  also  of  a  convenient  and  accurate  grain 
measurer  and  register;  also  numerous  styles 
and  sizes  of  boilers  and  boiler  feed  pumps  aud 
injectors;  horse  powers  of  different  sizes;  also 
cotton-gins  and  condensers;  also  portable  saw¬ 
mills  of  several  sizes.  In  short,  they  manu¬ 
facture  a  large  line  of  machinery,  and  their 
catalogue  has  much  useful  information,  aud 
is  furnished,  free,  to  all  who  apply  to  Frick  & 
Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


CAUGHT  ON  THE  FLY. 


Your  first-page  portraits  ought  to  make 
the  Rural  very  popular.  They  are  a  relief 
from  the  cheap  portraits  now  &o  common— all 
have  been  artistically  worthy  of  the  Rural. 
William  Suuudera  has  a  good  face,  a  dear  cut 
eye,  a  brainy  head.  Your  readers  will  thiuk 
more  of  him  from  having  seen  the  portrait. 
If  you  are  as  good  looking,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
should  not  withhold  from  your  friends  your 
“counterfeit  presentment,”  till  you  are  under 
the  daisies.  _ 

I  have  met  quite  a  number  lately  who  have 
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fitful  gales.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants.  It  is 
worth  reading. 

Circular  of  Scientific  Corn  and  Feed 
Mill;  also  portable  forge  and  combined 
anvil  and  vise,  made  by  the  Foos  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  giving 
briefly,  but  plainly,  the  points  in  which  they 
claim  their  manufactures  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hobbs,  the  Secretary,  for  Transactions  of 
the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year 
1883.  This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  23d  annual  meeting,  including  discussions 
and  essays:  but,  unfortunately,  the  discussions 


tried  mulching  potatoes,  and  you  know  Prof. 
Sanborn,  of  our  Ag.  College,  has  been  testing 
the  same  thing.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  mulching  is  beneficial  to  late  pota¬ 
toes,  but  not  always  so  to  early  ones.  This  is 
iu  accordance  with  your  opinion;  when  early 
potatoes  are  planted  the  ground  is  cold  and 
wet,  but  when  later  potatoes  are  planted  it 
has  become  warm  and  dry,  and  generally  gets 
too  dry  duriug  the  season  of  growth.  1  find 
that  not  a  few  are  friendly  to  mulching,  be¬ 
cause  it  saves  cultivation;  w'e  are  a  little  lazy 
“out  West,”  you  know. 

I  don’t  think  it  will  pay  to  attempt  to  cure  a 
horse  that  has  been  founder-lame  for  a  year. 


The  matter  should  have  been  taken  in  hand 
11  months  and  30  days  previous.  The  lame¬ 
ness  can  be  partially  subdued,  but  as  soon  as 
the  animal  is  put  to  hard  work  it  will  be  as 
bad  as  ever. 


Isn’t  it  just  a  bit  cruel  to  make  a  horse  work 
seven  hours  in  tbe  hot  sun,  dry  wind,  aud  dust, 
without  water?  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is 
small.  Why  not  water,  say  five  times  a  day? 
No  hurt  comes  of  it,  and  the  horse  will  be  re¬ 
freshed  and  work  bettor.  This  matter  of 
watering  horses  should  receive  considerable 
attention  just  at  this  season— when  the  horses 
are  being  worked  in  the  horse-powers  of 
thrashing  machines  or  t» re  pulling  the  plow 
through  the  dry,  hard  ground. 


Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  “Horse,” 
hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  what  he 
has  to  say  about  big  horses.  The  best  all- work 
horse  is  a  medium-sized  horse.  Except  for  very 
heavy  pulling,  the  big  horse  is  a  nuisance. 
During  the  war  it  was  found  that  the  horse 
perhaps  a  little  below  tbe  medium  weight 
“stood  the  racket”  the  best.  We  now  have 
on  the  farm  such  a  horse  that  has  made  half 
of  a  team  ever  since  we  have  had  him — 22 
years;  and  our  neighbors  say  we  make  two 
horses  do  more  work  than  any  other  people 
they  ever  saw.  We  have  always  found  the 
medium-sized  horse  the  best  farm  horse.  If 
you  have  a  heavy  load,  double  your  teams. 
Last  year  we  had  to  hitch  five  und  six  horses 
to  the  self-binder  to  get  over  the  soft  ground; 
but  we  found  that  there  the  medium-sized 
horse  pulled  more  than  the  big  one. 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.  JNO.  M.  stahl. 


Henry  M.  Pollard,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  denounced  as  a  swindler  by  the  N.  E.  Home¬ 
stead.  His  swindling  operations  have,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  covered  a  period  of  10  years.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  furnish  analyses  of  soils,  which  are 
fictitious  ;  and  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences  for  such  pretended  analysis,  a 
Massachusetts  court  sentenced  him  to  two 
years’  imprisonment  iu  1878.  He  offers  for 
sale  a  special  fertilizer,  which  analysis  shows 
to  be  worth  $18  less  than  the  price  asked  for  it! 
Our  New  England  friends  will  do  well  to  let 
Henry  M.  Pollard  severely  alone.  In  other 
sections  of  the  country,  too,  there  are  similar 
rascals,  who  should  be  kept  from  cheating, 
by  confining  them  within  prison  walls. 

Haines,  alias  the  “Importers’ Silk  Agency,” 
of  239  Broadway,  New  York,  ugaiust  whom 
we  have  several  times  cautioned  our  readers, 
has  at  length,  very  deservedly,  come  to  grief. 
This  was  the  swindler  who  advertised  pieces 
of  silk  for  sale  at  remarkably  low  prices,  giv¬ 
ing  tbe  impression  t.hut  they  were  remnants 
of  “piece  goods,”  and  who  jocularly  sent  his 
dupes  bits  of  silk  thread  about  a  yard  long. 
Tiie  rascal  has  been  arrested  by  the  Post  Office 
authorities,  for  using  the  United  states  mail 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  and  he  is  now  under 
$1 ,1)00  bail.  A  similar  swindle  is  conducted  in 
Boston;  aud  no  doubt  the  trick  will  soon  be 
tried  iu  other  cities  also. 

To  various  inquirers:  The  credit  of  W.  H. 
Fay  &  Co.  (the  Manilla  Roofing  Co  ,  Camden, 
N.  J.),  is  “good;”  while  that  of  the  Indiana 
Paint  and  Hoofing  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  In¬ 
dianapolis,  iB  only  moderate.  This  appears  to 
be  a  small  concern,  with  a  capilul  only  of 
$3,000  to  $5,000,  aud  on  such  a  capital  it  seems 
to  be  “spreading”  itself  too  much.  The  N.  Y. 
Slate  Roofing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
quite  trustworthy. 

J.  Bain,  the  “Poultry  Sharp,”  of  New  Con¬ 
cord.  and  several  other  places  iu  Ohio,  is  still 
trying  an  old  dodge,  to  fleece  the  public.  “Will 
Griffith,  Poulcrymau.  Sago,  Ohio.”  is  writing 
to  country  papers  marvelous  accouuts  of  the 
profits  from  using  two  cheap  incubators,  which 
he  made  himself  for  $5  each,  and  which  hold 
480  eggs.  From  212  hens  and  his  two  incuba¬ 
tors  he  has  sold  $1,427  worth  of  chicks  and 
eggs  since  March  last  1  Now  here  is  where  the 
hand  of  Bain  comes  in — directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  incubator  cau  be  obtained  only  from 
him.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  B,,  to  write  won¬ 
derful  accounts  of  his  own  devices,  over  ficti¬ 
tious  names,  or  to  get  some  “man  of  .-draw”  to 
write  them.  These  appear  in  country  papers 
as  communications  from  simple  folks  in  wide¬ 
ly-separated  places.  Bain  is  as  sharp  in  bam¬ 
boozling  the  country  papers  as  in  defrauding 
the  public. 

We  have  several  complaints  of  the  dealings 
of  the  Excelsior  Stamp  Co.,  Middlebury,  Vt., 
and  we  certainly  would  advise  our  friends 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  concern.  So 
far  from  being  “rated”  by  the  mercantile 
agencies,  its  name  is  not  even  mentioned. 
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acre  of  land  800  bushels  of  onions.  The  variety 
was  Yellow  Danvers.  He  used  barn-yard 
manure  only . . . 

It  is  time  to  prepare  for  winter  flowers. 
Have  you  rich  loam  ready? . 

The  Farm  Journal  puts  it  in  this  way:  “If 
the  fair  is  a  fair,  attend,  and  help  build  it  up. 
If  it  is  a  gambling  concern  in  any  form,  stay 


to  be  had.  But  arid  as  is  the  country,  the 
the  people  in  Nevada  praise  the  climate,  and 
say  that  it  is  better  tlmu  that  of  Colorado. 
The  soil  for  along  way  is  alkaline,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  unfit  it  for  agricultural 
purposes.  1  he  alkali  penetrates  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  cars,  however,  in  the  form 
of  floe,  light,  gray  sand,  which  makes  the 
passage  over  the  "Alkali  Plains’*  the  dreaded 
part  of  the  journey.  But  I  have  found  no 
portion  of  the  way  uninteresting,  although 
there  has  been  a  greater  degree  of  sameness 
in  crossing  the  Plains  than  in  crossing  culti¬ 
vated  lands.  But  the  curious  formations  of 
the  hills,  mountains,  and  rocks,  evidently 
caused  ages  ago  by  the  action  of  water,  and 
the  strange  upturning  of  the  rocks  by’  vol¬ 
canic  action,  present  continuous  features  of 
great  interest. 

Through  the  entire  length  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  t  he  water  lines  along  the  mountains— 
one  “  bench  ”  several  feet  above  the  other- 
are  distinctly  visible,  showing  to  what  hights 
the  lake  remained  for  long  periods  in  former 
times.  The  cause  of  its  fall  remains  as  yet  uuex- 


Soitnd  as  a  $1 11 ! — Our  esteemed  relative, 
Puck,  has  the  following:  “We  are  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,  and  we  do  not  know  anything 
worth  boasting  of  concerning  bucolics.  When 
you  want,  to  know  what  “Short-horns”  are, 
you  should  a.->k  our  esteemed  brother-in-law 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Short-horns,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  pony  drinks,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  lemonades.  John  Collinses  and 
the  like,  which  are  popularly  known  as  long 
drinks.  Now,  when  you  want  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  orchids  or  mangels,  or  the  best 
way  to  lift  a  mortgage  off  a  farm  with  your 
teeth,  don’t  bother  us,  but  go  to  the  authority 
quoted  above,  and  you  will  get  a  correct  an¬ 
swer.” 

Prickly  Comkrky  Condemned.— A  reader 
of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  owniug  a  large  dairy 
farm  in  Lynn,  and  who  has  given  Prickly 
Comfrey  a  three  years’  trial,  at  first  with  great, 
hope?  of  success,  has  now  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  1ms  enough  other  weeds  upon  his 
land  without  adding  this  to  the  list.  With 
good  growiug  weather  one  large  crop  could  be 
cut,  but  the  stories  about  successive  heavy  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  same  roots  without  manure 
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For  some  reason,  the  time  card  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  R.  R.  connecting  Ogden  with  San 
Francisco,  has  not  been  arranged  to  suit  the 


win  sometimes  learn  to  eat  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  experiment  at  Lynn,  the  cows  fed  upon  it 
took  to  scouring,  and  children  using  the  milk 
were  made  sick  from  the  effects  of  the  feeding. 
It  will  be  no  small  job  to  clean  out  the  Com¬ 
frey  roots  and  destroy  them,  but  their  doom  is 
sealed. 

^  .  H.  (.amp ,  the  wheatkiugof  Pawnee  and 
Rush  Counties,  Kans.,  is  uow  busily  engaged 
in  harvesting  800  acres  of  wheat  aud  rye, 
which  will  probably  average  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  says  the  Lamed  Optic.  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  bushels,  nt  75  cents  per  bushel,  is  about 
$15,000,  “ain’t  it?”  And  it  is  not  an  extra  good 
year  for  wheat  either.  We  are  told  that  Mr. 
E.  H.  McKibbeu,  of  Belpre.  has  a  field  of  rye 
which  will  yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Kansas  Cowboy  says  that  a  gentleman 
remarked  to  the  editor  that,  the  recent  rains 
would  be  the  ruin  of  many  a  granger.  Why* 
“Because,”  said  he,  “this  is  not.  a  country  for 
the  plow,  but  for  stock;  and  this  is  an  oxcen- 


uuy  i.o  ascena  tne  oierra  Nevada,  and  trees 
appeared  more  aud  more  thickly,  and  of  state¬ 
lier  proportions,  as  the  ascent,  was  continued 
and  the  State  of  California  was  entered.  The 
charm  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  that  they  have, 
in  addition  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  magnificent  covering  of  timber 
—the  trees  alone  forming  a  grand  sight.  At 
midnight  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  range,  at 
Emigrant  Pass,  and  at  early  daybreak  the 
tram  halted  at  Sacramento,  with  the  moun¬ 
tains  well  in  our  rear.  But  we  had  entered 
into  the  "Promised  Land”— a  land  flowing 
with  “milk  and  honey”  in  many  ways— and 
the  train  sped  down  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
fertile  and  fruitful  with  orchards  and  grain 
fields,  gardens  and  vineyards,  a  goodly  sight 
indeed !  I  forgot  my  fatigue  in  my  endeavor 
to  realize  that  I  was  indeed  in  California,  the 
land  I  had  long  desired  to  Ree.  At  Beuecia 
the  cars  were  run  on  a  boat,  in  order  to  cross 
the  straits,  and  the  great  boat  steamed  over 
the  water  without  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  having  been  loaded  with  a  great  weight; 
and  when  the  opposite  coast  was  reached,  our 
locomotive  rolled  oil'  the  ferry  and  resumed 
its  onward  way  toward  the  ocean. 

At  Oakland,  the  largest,  and  best  known  of 
the  cities  outlying  from  Sau  Fraucisco,  and 
which  lies  six  miles  from  it  across  the  bay, 
we  left  the  cars  for  a  ferry,  and  both  the  ferry- 
house  and  the  bout  are  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion,  as  being  quite  superb  in  their  way— the 
ferry  being,  by  far.  the  finest  I  have  ever  Reen. 
It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the-  morning,  and  a 
heavy  sea  fog  lay  over  the  bay,  its  Islands, 
and  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Men  were 
clad  in  overcoats  and  women  were  wearing 
fur  garments.  When  the  fog  lifted  at  Inter¬ 
vals,  1  could  see* the  hills  back  of  the  city 
brown  and  bare,  and  remembered  that  this 
was  the  “dry  season.”  As  we  landed,  the  din 
of  hotel  runners  was  overwhelming— there 
seemed  to  be  enough  of  them  for  a  city  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  instead  of  a  modest  one 
of  something  lass  than  800.000. 

Bat  I  liked  the  city  at  once.  It  has  the  “go” 
aud  stir  and  cosmopolitan  air  of  New  York, 
but  in  a  different  way.  It  has  been  built  with’- 
in  the  life  time  of  a  generation,  built  with 
gold  chiefly,  and  an  abundance  of  it.  It  has 
the  largest  mint  and  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world,  and  its  private  dwellings  are  famous. 
One  room  alone  in  the  Mark  Hopkins’  House, 

I  have  been  told,  cost  $250,000.  A  house,  in 
process  of  erection  opposite  to  it,  is  to  cost 


......  uum  experimental  Station  sowed 

wheat  all  the  way  from  August  25  to  October 
10.  The  following  is  the  result: 
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According  to  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Now 
Jersey  Experimental  Station,  Ralston’s  Pota¬ 
to  manure  is  estimated  as  worth  $.31.80  per 
ton;  the  selling  price  of  it  is  $39  00;  Lister’s 
U.  S.  superphosphate  Is  worth  $21.10,  and  sells 
for  $25.25;  Moro  Phillipps’  pure  Phnine  is 
worth  $7  25  loss  than  is  asked  for  it;  Baugh’s 
New  Process  10  per  cent. -Guano  is  worth  $9 
less  than  is  asked  for  it;  Forrester’s  Corn  Ma¬ 
nure  is  worth  $4  less  than  is  asked  for  it; 
Gaskill’s  High  Grade  Fertilizer  is  worth  $5 
less  than  they  ask  for  it;  Lister  Brothers’  Dis¬ 
solved  Bone  sells  for  $1.50  less  than  it  is 
worth;  Gaskill’s  Special  Fish  manure  is  worth 


FINALLY. 


convenience  of  sight-seeing  passengers.  There 
is  but  one  express  daily,  and  that  leaves 
Ogden  in  the  evening,  necessitating  two 
nights  on  the  road  and  one  day,  instead  of  the 
reverse,  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  sights— 

the  passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains _ 

is  made  in  the  night.  This  road,  a  long  stretch 
of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  follows  closely 
the  old  emigrant  trail,  and  as  frequeut 
glimpses  of  the  latter  come  into  view  from 
the  car  windows,  one  cannot  but  feel  burdened 
with  the  thoughts  that  those  weary  marches 
awake  in  the  mind— the  long,  long  tramp 
through  what  was  a  few  years  ago  culled 
the  Great  American  Desert,  but  which,  like 
so  much  of  the  country  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  only  needs 
water  to  make  it  a  garden.  But  with  water 
lacking,  it  is  treeless,  and  grassless,  and  house¬ 
less.  The  few  rivers  are  slender  streams,  and 
for  40  miles  between  Humboldt  Sink  and 
Truckee  River,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water 


“In  all  the  country,”  says  Mr.  Olcott.  in  the 
essay  to  which  we  have  several  times  alluded, 
“we  have  something  like  150  journals  devoted 
to  farmiDgand  kindred  pursuits  Some  are 
merely  advertising  sheets,  with  scarcely 
enough  agriculture  to  disguise  the  trade  circu 
lar.  All,  so  far  as  be  knows,  are  more  or  less 
engaged  in  trade,  andsomedeal  in  all  manner 
of  goods.”  Mr.  Olcott  should  except  the 
Ki-Ral  New-Yorker,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  sell,  except  copies  of  itself . “ 

In  another  part  of  the  essay  Mr.  Olcott  Bays 
that  publishers  sometimes  aver  that  farm*™ 


-just  above  the 
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$5,000,000.  But  money  is  less  plentiful  now  c 
than  it  few  years  ago,  and  there  is  less  gold  s 
from  the  mines,  and  the  city  has  settled  down  p 
to  the  usual  business  and  vocations  of  ordi-  v 
nary  life  It.  is  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  c 
and  the  beautiful  red  w  ood  is  used  as  are  pine  t 
and  hemlock  in  the  Hast,  or  the  commonest  s 
lumber,  and  painted  white  or  gray,  with  utter  j 
disregard  to  its  beauty.  One  reason  that  1  have 
beard  given  for  wooden  buildings  is  thut  they  t 
hear  earthquake  shocks  better  than  do  build¬ 
ings  of  stone  or  brick.  And  "shocks  '  are  i 
occasional  here:  but  lightning  is  as  rare  in  1 
California  as  are  earthquakes  in  Pennsyl  f 
vania,  and  for  such  persons  as  dread  a  thunder¬ 
storm  it  Is  a  haven  of  security. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  art  of  building  in  i 

wood  here  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  i 

perfection.  The  houses  are  very  pretty,  and 
the  costly  ones  elegant,  and  the  architecture  1 
is  such  that  one  forgets  that,  the  material  used 
is  wood  On  account  or  the  cool  weather, 
which  does  not  vary  greatly  throughout  the 
year,  the  clothing  of  the  people  is  warm,  that 
of  the  women  being  chiefly  of  wool  and  silk.  I 
A  great  deal  of  velvet  and  cloth  is  worn, 
ami  more  handsomely  dressed  women  could 
not  be  found  in  any  city  in  America.  They 
do  not  dress  "loud"  or  in  u  pronounced  way: 
but  in  rich  material,  well  cut  and  made,  and 
of  excellent  style.  Neither  the  men  nor  women 
are  strikingly  good-looking,  but  they  l»ear  an  I 
air  of  health  and  pros]>erity  very  pleasant  to 
boo.  If  there  are  any  very  poor  people,  they 
have  the  larultv  of  concealing  their  poverty. 

There  is  much  in  the  city  that  recalls  south¬ 
ern  i  uropean  towns;  which  is  in  part  due  to 
the  semi-tropical  foliage,  and  in  part  to  the 
very  steep  hills  upon  which  the  city  is  built. 
But  the  cabin  cars  that,  run  up  and  down 
these  hills  are  purely  Californian;  and  there 
is  nothing  here  that  is  more  remarkable  and 
interesting  than  these  magic  working  curs.  I 
they  move  up  a  hill  at.  an  incline  of  45  degrees  I 
with  perfect  ease,  aud  cotne  down  with  per¬ 
fect  compdaecney.  There  is  an  open  and  a 
closed  ear  in  each  truiu,  so  that  passengers 

can  exercise  a  choice  of  conveyance,  and  the 

fare  is  but  live  cents,  which  is  the  cheapest 
feature  of  Bun  Francisco  life,  although  liviug 
is  not  dear.  Food  is  plentiful,  fish  and  veni¬ 
son  cheap,  fruit  not  high,  but  meats  dear,  and 
house  service  about  twice  the  cost  of  help  in 
the  East.  Young  Chinamen  are  very  gener¬ 
ally  employed,  and  I  hear  the  best  reports  of 
them  as  servants.  One  good  Chinese  servant 
does  the  work  of  about,  two  Irish  gfils.  He 
is  beautifully  tidy  in  his  personal  uppearauce, 
noiseless  und  quick,  and  cams  six  dollars  a 
week  readily  at  general  housework.  Peaches 
cost  a  dollar  a  basket,  W  hen  sold  by  retail, 
they  are  sold  by  the  pound— three  pounds  for 
twenty- five  cents,  and  there  are  usually  eleven 
iu  this  weight.  Blackberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries  are  twenty  cents  per  pound;  apricots  and 
plmus  sell  for  about  the  same  as  peaches. 
Strawberries  areiu  the  market  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  are  remarkably  large  and  Arm.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  exhibited  in  the  markets  in  woodeu 
trays,  and  are  scooped  out  like  sugar,  when  I 
sold  by  the  pound.  Dry  goods  aud  ready- 
made  garments  are  slightly  higher  than  in 
the  East,  but  one  can  And  everything  needed 
as  readily  here  as  there.  French,  Spanish, 
Chinese  and  German  are  largely  spoken,  and 
the  city  is  so  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  that 
one  would  have  to  present  a  very  odd  appear¬ 
ance  indeed  to  attract  attention.  I  often  find 
myself  feeling  that  I  am  in  a  foreign  city, 
particularly  when  l  see  to  what  au  extent 
people  eat  in  restaurants.  12)4  cents  is  gener¬ 
ally  called  a  “bit,”  and  at  first  it  puzzled  me 
to  be  told  that  a  thing  cost  two  or  six  “  bits.” 
“Bit’’  is  so  much  shorter  to  say.  is  the  ex¬ 
cuse  given  for  this  curious  vernacular. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  August  24.— To 
the  intelligent  onlooker,  who  has  associated  to 
any  extent  with  the  rural  population  of  our 
island,  many  most  extraordinary  contrasts 
must  be  apparent,  as.  for  instance,  the  extreme 
beauty  of  scenerv,  yet  utter  want  or  its  appre¬ 
ciation,  as  evidenced  by  the  surroundings  of 
the  greater  number  of  our  farmers;  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  under  the  most  ordinary 
cultivation,  and  the  immense  and  easily 
accessible  supply  of  seu-weeo?  mussels,  swamp 
mud  and  natural  manures,  in  contrast  with  the 
many  uncultivated  fields  and  the  miserable 
crops  obtained  from  many  that  are  tilled;  the 
great  advantage  offered  by  the  soil,  climate, 
and  situation,  with  reference  to  markets,  for 
the  production  of  beef,  pork,  mutton  and 
dairy  products,  compared  with  the  very  inferi¬ 
or  ciass  of  stock  which  labors  for  a  liviug  on 
the  pastures,  aud  the  fact  that  iu  some  locali¬ 
ties  (the  one  from  which  1  write,  for  one)  the 
production  of  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  local  consumption,  aud  the  still  more 
significant  contrasts  of  large  numbers  of  meu 
on  good  farms  aide  only  to  eke  out  a  bare 
living,  and  some  of  them  are  obliged,  practi¬ 


cally,  to  mortgage  their  crops  to  the  country 
store  in  advance  to  obtain  their  summer  sup¬ 
plies;  while  scattered  among  them  are  men 
who,  with  no  apparent,  advantage,  are  not 
only  able  to  pay  cash  for  all  needed  supplies, 
but  flrd  money  to  invest  in  that  best  and 
safest  of  all  banking  institutions,  farm  im¬ 
provements,  and  yet  our  rural  population  are 
intelligeut  beyond  the  average,  sober,  indus¬ 
trious — and  our  island  is  dotted  with  school- 
houses.  You  w  ill  naturally  exclaim,  on  read¬ 
ing  this,  “There  is  something  rotten  in  the 
State  of  Denmark;  these  men  do  not  under¬ 
stand  their  business,”  and  the  pbilanthrophic  j 
side  of  your  nature  will  ask,  “Can  we  not  do 
something  to  help  them  ?”  but  how  are  you 
going  to  reueh  men  w  ho.  while  they  chew  and 
smoke,  in  the  form  of  tobacco,  a  cow  every 
year  for  every  two  males  iu  the  family,  can¬ 
not  afford  $2  to  subscribe  for  a  farm  Journal. 
In  conversation  with  you  they  will  blame  our 
long  aud  severe  W  inters  and  short,  though 
wonderfully  fruitful,  Summers  for  all  their 
trouble;  and  yet  they  will  not  utilize  that,  long 
W  inter  in  converting  their  grain  and  roots  into 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  etc.  Though  the  English 
murket  always  insures  them  certain  sale  for 
beef  at  from  ft  to  cents  live  weight,  und 
the  local  market  is  ulways  open  for  pork  at 
from  6  to  cents,  which,  particularly  con¬ 
sidering  the  manure  made,  etc.,  ought  to  be 
more  remunerative  than  carting  potatoes  at 
111  cents,  and  oats  at  32  cents,  from  one  to  ten 
miles  to  market  when  the  roads  are  almost 
impassable,  and  when  they  ought  to  be  doing 
their  fall  plowing.  R-  T. 

Connecticut. 

Sharon.  Litchfield  Co.,  Sept.  9. — Early  in 
the  season,  we  suffered  very  much  from  the 
late  frosts  und  drought.  Farmers  generally 
planted  corn  the  second  time,  and  during  the 
present  warm  spell  it  is  ripening  very  fust  aud 
promises  a  fair  crop.  Hay  was  hardly  one- 
fourth  the  usual  quantity.  The  shortage 
caused  our  farmers  to  put  in  an  extra  amount 
of  sowed  corn  and  Hungarian  Grass.  The  co¬ 
pious  rains  have  so  improved  the  pasturage, 
that,  we  are  a  month  later  than  usual  in  com¬ 
mencing  to  soil  our  cows.  J.  G.  R. 


Dakota*  ^ 

CavOUB,  Beadle  Co.,  Aug.  30  —Wheat,  now  y 

being  thrashed,  yields  20  to  33  bushels  per  j 

aere.  Price,  57  cents  for  No.  L  Corn  from  <. 

our  own  seed  is  out  cf  the  w  ay  of  frost.  Pride  o 

of  the  North,  White  Dent,  Learning,  Clurage  'I 

and  Iturul  Union  will  take  a  month  yet  to  1 

ripen.  Graiu  und  hay  are  being  saved  in  t 

good  condition.  Block  doing  well.  Potatoes  I 

extra  good  on  au  acreage  about  -*0  per  cent.  1 

greater  than  last  year.  We  consider  the  ; 

Rural  New-Yorker  the  standard  of  excel-  , 

lence among  agricultural  papers.  G.  E.  F. 

Mandan,  Morton  Co.,  August  23.— Almost 
ever}'  man  one  meets  feels  so  good  that  you 
would  think  he  owned  one-half  of  Dakota 
Territory;  for  crops  never  were  better  here. 
Early  iu  the  Spring  it  was  very  dry,  but  when 
it  got  once  started,  we  had  as  much  rain  as  we 
wanted.  1  never  saw  a  nicer  season  anywhere. 

We  have  not  hud  a  bit  of  frost  since  the  cold 
weather  left  in  the  Spring.  Plenty  of  rain  and  ' 
warm  weather,  und  crops  of  all  Kinds  are  , 
splendid.  Wheat,  20  to  80 bushels  (estimated);  1 
outs,  50  to  80;  barley,  25  to  85  Corn  is  doing 
finely, as  are  also  all  kinds  of  garden  truck.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  splendid,  ami  we  have  a  very  large 
crop  of  wild  hay;  no  tame  hav  raised  here  yet 
to  amouut  to  much.  What  there  is,  is  doing 
well.  Tile  harvest  is  almost  over:  but  the  song 
of  the  self  binder  can  still  be  heard  iu  some 
fields.  We  have  had  fine  wcut.her  since  the  har¬ 
vest  commenced,  and  grain  has  been  saved  in 
good  condition.  There  have  been  some  hail¬ 
storms  iu  this  region,  aud  though  they  touched 
only  here  and  there  a  farm,  yet  where  they 
did  hit  they  hit  hard,  and  a  very  few  minutes 
of  hail  will  make  a  crop  look  awfully  sick. 
The  country  has  settled  up  very  fast  iu  the  last 
throe  years,  aud  if  present  prospects  hold  good, 
it.  will  get  such  a  boom  this  Fall  as  it  never 
had  before.  F*  a- 

Illinois. 

Tii.den,  Randolph  Co  ,  Sept.  2. — The  w  heat 
crop  has  been  light.  The  ground  has  not  had 
a  good  soaking  siuee  June  35.  About  half  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  on  July  14.  aud  that  wras  the 
last  till  last  week,  so  our  corn  crop  is  going 
to  be  light.  Sorghum  is  also  light.  Oats 
were  good.  Fruits  are  a  failure.  J  a.  c. 

Indiana. 

Salem,  Washington  Co.,  Aug  19.— Harvest 
is  all  over,  aud  a  great  deal  of  ground  has 
been  broken  for  wheat..  Wheat  has  been 
about  an  average  crop.  On  one  field,  which 
had  received  200  pounds  of  bone  meal  per 
acre,  we  got  only  five  bushels  per  acre,  while 
last  year  the  same  ground  yielded  23  bushels 
per  acre,  after  it  had  received  one  barrel  of 
.-.alt  per  acre  as  dressing.  Oats  are  above  an 
average.  Corn,  though  it  started  late,  has  had 
a  splendid  season  in  this  vicinity ;  while  com¬ 
plaints  of  dry  weather  come  from  adjoining 
■  eouuties.  Hay  was  an  immense  crop,  and  is  4 


selling  at  $6  per  ton.  Wheat  is  selling  slowly 
at  70  cents;  oats,  25  cents;  corn,  65  cents. 
Irish  potatoes  are  a  gocsl  crop,  with  some 
scab.  I  notice  on  examination  small  white 
worms  from  1-16  to  8-16  of  an  inch  in  length 
on  the  scabby  tutors  The  “old-fashioned” 
potato  bug,  black  and  white  striped,  is  with  as 
by  the  million,  eating  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
beans— everything.  My  patch  of  mangels  has 
nothing  left,  but  roots  aud  leaf  stems.  The 
Colorado  Beetle  is  nowhere.  He  doesn’t  care 
for  lime  dusted  on.  How  does  he  like  Buhacb? 
What  does  it  cost?  [It  does  not  answer.  It 
stupefies  them  only.  It  costs  about  a  dollar  a 
pound  — Eos.  1  No  peaches  here,  nor  much 
other  fruit,  except  apples,  but  they  are  inferior 
—knotty,  etc.  I  take  six  agricultural  papers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  “bossest”  of  all  The 
Farmers’  Club  is  worth  more  than  the  little  $2. 
“Long  may  it  wave!”  E.  G.  h. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Indiana. 

Salem,  Washington  Co  — My  Rural  Corn 
is  looking  fine.  The  Rural  oats  were  excellent. 
The  peas  labored  under  hard  times  from  some 
unknown  cause.  The  Champion  of  England, 
Bliss’s  Wonder,  and  others  all  failing  with 
me.  I  saved  enough  Rural  peas  for  a  good 
trial  next  year.  The  Garden  Treasures  were 
nicely  cared  for,  when  along  came  a  flood 
and  washed  over  half  of  them  away.  Those 
that  remained  are  very  utee.  E.  G.  H. 

Kentucky. 

Moscow,  Hickman  Co.,  Sept.  5.— The  Ru¬ 
ral  corn,  oats,  peas,  tomatoes  and  Garden 
Treasures,  are  all  a  success  with  me.  The 
wheat  and  rye  being  fall  or  winter  varie¬ 
ties,  I  have  not  yet  planted.  a.  m.  f. 

New  York. 

Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Aug.  29,— 
The  Rural  peas  are  the  earliest  I  ever  had.  I 
think  the  Horsford  Market  a  very  nice  thing. 

I  have  saved  both  for  seed.  G.  c, 

Pennsyl  van  la. 

Gaines,  Tioga  Co.— The  R.  N.-Y.  Peas  were 
very  early— about  as  early  as  Carter's  First 
Crop,  but  they  were  better  bearers.  The 
Horsford,  planted  at  the  same  time,  are  green 
yet:  some  of  the  pods  are  ripe  and  some  are 
just  ready  to  boil.  The  Black  Champion 
Oats,  1  planted  one  foot  apart  iu  the  drill,  and 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row  are  thick  enough. 
They  are  not  ripe  yet  and  are  lodged  badly. 
The  Rural  corn  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
there  are  from  one  to  three  ears  to  the  stalk. 
It  needs  ten  days  of  good  weather  to  get 
ripe.  H-  8-  C 
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i  Every  query  roast  be  accompanied  by  tin;  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  Iu 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions, 
at  one  tlme.l  _ 


CASTRATING  a  STAI.LION. 

H.  M.  S.  Tillamook ,  Oregon.— My  neigh¬ 
bor  had  a  valuable  four  year-old  stallion 
which  he  castrated  when  the  sign  was  iu  the 
breast;  the  next  day  it  was  in  the  heart,  and 
in  the  afternoon  after  the  operation  the  horse 
began  to  bleed,  and  bled  about  a  gallon.  The 
owner  tilled  the  wound  with  pulverized  alum. 
Sciapiugs  of  sole  leather,  white  oak  bark,  rot¬ 
ten,  wool  and  spider’s  web,  which  he  allowed 
to  remain  for  four  days.  The  horse  died 
when  the  sign  was  in  the  bowels.  Did  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  sign  make  any  difference  l  Were 
the  proper  remedies  used  to  stop  the  bleeding? 
Was  it  right  to  let  the  “remedies”  remain  in 
the  wound  so  long!  Could  the  horse’s  life  have 
been  saved?  What  would  have  been  the  right 
treatment? 

Ans, — The  moon  had  no  more  to  do  with 
this  affair  than  it  has  with  a  man’s  bellyache 
when  he  eats  too  many  sour  apples.  There 
was  much  letter  reason  for  it,  viz.:  the 
operation  was  badly  performed.  I  f  the  arte¬ 
ries  had  been  divided  by  scrapiug,  instead  of 
cutting,  no  blood  would  have  been  lost,  how¬ 
ever  badly  the  moon  might  have  behaved 
The  rubbish  put  in  the  wound  inflamed  and 
poisoned  it.  The  proper  thing  would  have  been 
to  perform  the  operation  iu  a  reasonable  way 
that  would  have  prevented  the  inflammation. 
The  horse  did  not  die  from  loss  of  blood  but 
from  the  inflammatiou  caused  by  the  use  of 
those  irritating  substances,  aud  their  remain¬ 
ing  so  long  iu  the  wound.  In  making  this  op¬ 
eration.  the  use  of  an  ecruseur  is  almost  posi¬ 
tively  safe,  because  it  prevents  bleeding  aud 
encourages  healing.  To  separate  the  cord  and 
arteries  by  scraping  is  equally  safe  when  it  is 
done  properly;  and  some  surgeons  operate 
{  quite  safely  by  twisting  them.  But  the  moou 


and  its  signs  have  not  the  slightest  effect  upon 
any  of  our  work  or  operations,  and  the  belief 
that  they  have  Is  a  remnant  of  ancient  pagan¬ 
ism  and  its  superstitions,  which  a  Christian 
man  should  be  ashamed  of. 

ABSORPTION  OF  AFTKRBtRTn  BY  A  COW,  ETC 

.S'.  O.  S.,  Russell,  Towa.—l.  My  heifer  calved 
in  March,  and  failed  to  clean  well,  aud  up  to 
the  present  time  she  has  not  done  well.  She 
seems  stiff  iu  the  hind  parts  and  the  muscles 
along  the  neck ;  the  back  and  hind  legs  seem 
drawn.  What  is  wrong?  and  give  treatment. 

2.  The  stalks  of  my  rhubarb  are  spindling.  It 
was  planted  two  years  ago,  and  is  well  ma¬ 
nured.  but  still  it  does  not  thrive;  how  should 
it  be  treated? 

A  ns. — 1.  The  heifer  is  suffering  from  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  decomposed  membranes.  Give 
her  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  repeat  the  second 
day  afterwards.  Then  give  an  ounce  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  that  time  she  will  probably  have  recovered. 
When  a  cow  fails  to  clean  after  calving,  the 
retained  membranes  are  partly  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of  through 
the  kidneys;  this  throws  extra  work  upon 
these  organs  aud  causes  trouble  wTith  them. 

If  the  stiffness  in  the  back  remains,  apply  tur¬ 
pentine  over  the  loins,  rubbing  in  well  a  table 
spoonful  daily  for  a  few  days  all  along  the 
spine,  but  mostly  over  the  kidneys.  2.  After 
having  been  transplanted,  the  1.  ubarh  does 
not  make  a  full  growth  until  the  second  year: 
if  well  manured  and  cultivated  uext  year,  it 
will  make  a  vigorous  growth,  no  doubt. 

COW-POX  in  cows. 

S.  11.  W.,  La  Prairie,  //(.—What  ails  my 
cow?  A  week  ago  I  noticed  small  lumps  on 
her  teats.  These  broke;  water  ran  from  them, 
and  a  sore  was  formed,  which  will  not  heal. 
Those  that  did  not  break  have  formed  scabs, 
under  which  there  is  “matter.”  The  teats  and 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  udder  are  covered 
with  the  sores— and  they  arc  spreading  to  the 
tail,  back,  sides  and  nose;  otherwise,  she  is  in 
good  health.  My  daughter  has  been  milking 
her,  aud  the  same  kind  of  sores  are  appearing 
on  her  hands. 

Ans.— This  d  sense  is  cow-pox,  or  variola, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  which  persons  are  vac¬ 
cinated,  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox.  The 
word  vaccinate  comes  from  the  Latin  racci- 
nU8 —belonging  to  a  cow.  If  the  scabs  are  not 
broken,  they  usually  heal  in  about  three 
weekB.  This  is  au  exceptionally  severe  case, 
and  is  due  to  the  breaking  of  the  pustules. 
Give  the  cow  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  every  day  for  two  weeks.  Have  your 
doctor  prescribe  for  your  daughter,  who  must 
be  careful  not  to  take  cold  or  break  the  pus¬ 
tules.  The  disease  la  contagious,  and  will 
probably  go  through  all  the  other  cows. 

PRICER  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

T.  B.  B.,  Easton.  Mil  —  1.  What  is  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  an  analysis  of  which 
yields  2%  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  9  percent, 
of  phosphoric  acid;  18  per  cent,  of  bone  phos¬ 
phate,  and  2X  percent,  of  potash?  2.  What 
is  the  wholesale  price  of  B  C.  rock! 

Ans. — The  figures  given  iu  the  latest  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  station  are  as 
follows;  Nitrogen  from  ammonia  salts,  22 
cents  a  pound;  phosphoric  acid,  soluble,  10 
cents;  insoluble  as  bone  phosphate,  434  cents: 
potash  os  muriate,  4%  cents;  and  as  high 
grade  sulphate,  7} i  cents  per  pound.  A  ton  of 
1  fertilizer  as  above  would  therefore  be  valued 
as  follows : 

•  Ammon  In  per  cent.  te  1b.  $11.JJ) 

.  Phosphoric  acid  9  do.  do.  l» ;  do.  «•«' 

!  Bone  phosphate  W  do.  do.  8  0  do.  16. | 

PotAsb  2W»  do.  do.  50  do.  c»oi 


214  per  cent. 
9  do.  do. 

13  do.  do. 
2)4  do.  do. 


South  Carolina  phosphate  rock  unground 
varies  so  much  in  value  that  no  definite  reply 
can  be  given  to  your  query. 

AIR  SACS  IN  TURKEYS. 

H.  C.  G,  Chestert own,  N.  Y. — One  of  my 
young  turkeys  is  troubled  with  wind  puffs 
under  its  wing  near  its  crop:  the  skin  rises 
iu  puffs  an  inch  or  more  high  with  a  base 
two  or  three  inches  square.  When  the  swell¬ 
ings  are  pricked  through  the  two  skins,  they 
collapse.  How  should  the  birds  be  treated  ? 

Ans.— All  birds  have  a  secondary  breathing 
apparatus,  which  is  very  curious.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  backbone  and  the  thorax. 
The  thoracic  air  sacs  extend  around  the 
shoulder  or  wing  joints,  and  the  air  puffs  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  caused  by  the  escape  of  air 
through  the  muscular  tissue,  from  this  thoracic 
air  sac.  There  is  nothing  serious  in  this 
trouble,  and  it  cannot  be  cured  by  pricking 
the  skin,  uulessthe  skin  is  pressed  down  by  a 
bandage  so  us  to  close  the  orifice,  and  cause  it 
to  be  filled  up.  Treatment  would  probably 
make  it  worse,  as  the  defect  will  not  hurt  the 
birds  iu  any  way. 

FOUNDER  IN  HORSES’  FEET. 

K.  C.  T.,  Kranzburg,  D.  T. — My  mare  is 
lame  in  her  fore-feet:  when  standing  or 
walking  they  are  spread  wide  apart.  There  is 
a  ridge  on  top  of  the  hoof  in  front,  and  a  hoi- 
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low  underneath.  The  animal  doesn’t  rest  on 
the  heels  or  toes,  but  spreads  her  feet  and  lies 
down:  what  ails  her? 

Ans. — This  trouble  is  the  result  of  founder 
in  the  feet,  or  inflammation  of  the  lamina*  or 
“leaves,”  which  unite  the  horn  to  the  muscular 
tissue.  The  distortion,  or  contraction  of  the 
hoof  can  never  be  wholly  removed.  Treat  it 
as  follows:  Give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  to  re¬ 
move  any  remaining  fever;  thou,  at  night, 
put  on  wet  bandages  dipped  in  hot  water,  and 
tie  the  feet  in  strips  of  sacking.  After  a  week 
or  two  of  this  treatment,  rasp  down  the  rough 
horn  a  little  and  apply  pine  tar  to  the  horn. 
Wash  the  hoof  with  hot  water  and  soap  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  renew  the  tar  dressiug. 

REMOVING  A  FILM  FROM  THE  EYE. 

A.  B. ,  Hartford,  Ohio. — What  will  remove 
a  film  from  a  colt’s  eye? 

Ans. — Much  care  should  be  taken  in  doing 
this  to  avoid  injuring  the  eye.  A  safe  and 
generally  effective  remedy  for  it  is  to  blow 
into  the  eye  a  pinch  of  burned  alum  (common 
alum  heated  on  a  hot  stove  and  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  heat  ),  using  a  common  quill  or 
small  tube  for  the  purpose.  This  is  only 
slightly  painful,  and  causes  a  discharge  from 
the  eye  and  the  absorption  of  the  film.  There 
are  other  inodes  of  treatment,  as  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  four  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
an  ounce  of  water  applied  to  the  film  with  a 
camel’s  hair  pencil  once  a  day;  or  a  similar 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  used  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  well  to  give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
(eight  ounces  for  a  colt.) 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  SKIN  IN  COLTS. 

C.  P.  P.  Valatie,  N.  Y. — We  have  two  colts 
which  are  troubled  with  itch  so  that  they 
gnaw  their  flesh;  when  the  blood  is  heated 
they  are  worse.  How  should  they  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  congestion  of  the  skin. 
Give  them  a  dose  of  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil 
each;  also  give  a  bran  mash  with  a  dram  of 
chlorate  of  potash  daily  for  a  few  days.  Do 
uot  use  carbolic  acid,  which  will  muketheskiu 
worse,  but  use  salt  and  water  to  bathe  the 
skin,  or  a  solution  of  an  ounce  of  common 
baking-soda  in  a  quart  of  water.  Use  no  curry 
comb,  but  clean  them  with  a  wisp  of  damp 
straw  or  a  soft  brash  dipped  in  the  solution. 
Give  no  grain  food  until  they  are  well. 

ANTHRAX  IN  CHICKENS. 

G.  H  C. ,  South  Vineland,  A".  ./. — What  ails 
my  chickens?  The  symptoms  of  their  ailment 
are,  weakness  of  the  legs  and  blindness  of  the 
eyes;  the  combs  of  several  turned  black  a  few 
hours  before  death. 

Ans.— The  disease  is  anthrax. similar  to  the 
same  disease  in  cattle,  The  black  comb  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  disorder.  It  may  be  caused  by 
over -feeding,  and  is  spread  by  contagion.  The 
remedy  is  not  so  plain;  perhaps  the  quick 
slaughter  of  a  sick  fowl  and  its  burial  deep  in 
the  ground  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  If  any 
medicine  is  given  at  all.  we  recommend  tea¬ 
spoonful  doses  of  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
given  three  times  a  day.  Feed  crusts  of  bread 
steeped  in  water  and  nothing  else  until  the 
bird  recovers,  and  keep  it  in  a  place  by  itself. 

SIZE  OF  MEASURES 

H.  C.  It.,  Sturgis,  Mich. — Ho  v  large,  in  the 
clear,  should  be  measures  for  one  bushel,  and 
also  for  one-half,  one-quarter,  one-eighth,  and 
one-sixteenth  of  a  bushel  ? 

Anh.— For  a  struck  measure  a  bushel  should 
be  17%  x  15  x8  deep,  containing  2.1B0  cubic 
inches;  by  making  it  17  11-12  it  will  contain 
2,150,  which  is  an  exact  bushel;  half  a  bushel 
is  14%  x  10 x  7%  deep,  equal  to  1,075  cubic 
inches:  a  peck  is  Hx 8x8  5-12  inches.  For 
heaped  measure  the  depth,  length  or  width 
should  be  Increased  one  third,  but  only  one  of 
the  dimensions  should  be  enlarged,  as  a  heaped 
bushel  is  one  third  larger  than  a  struck  or  even 
bushel,  or  equal  to  2,867 cubic  inches. 

BLACK  KERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  QUERIES. 

./.  W.  It.  L, ,  Buchanan,  Mich. — 1.  How 
many  feet  apart  each  way  should  Snyder 
Blackberries  be  set?  2.  iiow  many  canes 
should  be  left  in  each  hill  after  they  have  be¬ 
come  old  enough  to  bear  fruit?  3.  How  high 
should  the  Canes  be  allowed  to  grow  before 
the  tops  ure  nipped  off?  4.  is  the  Hansell 
Raspberry  as  large  as  the  Brandywine?  5.  Is 
it  as  prolific?,  l).  Is  the  Crimson  Beauty  as 
large  as  the  Brandywine?  7.  Is  it  as  prolific? 

Ans,— 1.  Six  feet  by  four.  This  is  rather 
close  planting.  2.  From  three  to  five.  3. 
Five  feet.  4  The  same  size.  5.  No.  6.  It  is 
somewhat  larger.  7.  It  is  said  to  be.  Ours 
ha  ve  uot  fruited. 

CUT  ON  PASTERN  JOINT  OF  COLT. 

It.  IF.  F.,  Leonardville  — My  eight-weeks- 
old  colt  cut  the  pastern  joint  of  one  of  his  fore 
feet.  By  the  doctor’s  advice  1  applied  olive 
i«l  and  carbolic  acid;  but  the  joint  swelled  to 
a  circumference  ot  17  inches.  The  swelling 
was  opened.  in  five  places  and  discharged  mat 
ter,  but  would  not  heal.  After  a  time  he  died. 
What  should  have  been  the  treatment? 


Ans. — The  colt  died  from  the  exhaustion 
and  suffering  from  the  wound.  Perhaps  the 
carbolic  acid  helped  a  good  deal,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous  when  absorbed  in  a  wound. 
A  judicious  treatment  would  have  been  as 
follows: — Use  only  cold  water  baths  with  a 
few  drops  of  pyroligneous  acid  in  the  water. 
Apply  bandugos  kept  wetted  with  cold  water. 
If  the  cut  was  an  open  one,  strips  of  rubber 
plaster  should  have  been  placed  across  here 
aud  there  to  keep  it  nearly  closed.  With  cold 
water  dressings,  the  wound  should  have  heal¬ 
ed  very  soon;  and  if  not,  a  few  drops  of  py¬ 
roligneous  acid,  mixed  with  vaseline  or  cos- 
moline,  should  ha,Tebeen  applied. 

THE  BLACK  RLISTKR  BEETLE. 

(  '.  If.  C.,  Whitehall,  Ky. ,  sends  specimen  of 
insect  for  nume. 

Ans. — The  pest  belongs  to  a  very  common 
species  of  Blister  Beetles,  viz.,  the  Black  Blis¬ 
ter  Beetle  (Epieauta  alratn).  It  is  frequently 
met  with  on  various  flowering  plants;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  aLso  too  often  fond  of  potato 
vines  and  other  cultivated  plauts,  thus  occa¬ 
sionally  doing  considerable  injury.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  arsenical  poisons  as  uow  so  success¬ 
fully  used  for  the  Potato  Beetle,  will  speedily 
dispose  of  the  Blister  Beetles,  while,  iti  favor¬ 
able  localities,  they  may  alsu  be  driven  from 
the  plauts  they  infest  into  windr  ows  of  straw’ 
and  there  destroyed  by  tire . 

- »♦> 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  H.,  West  Granby,  Conn.,  sends  a  number 
of  plants  for  name. 

Ans.— No.  1  is  Hetaria  verticillata — Fox  tail 
Grass;  No,  2,  Panicutneapillare— Hair  stalked 
Panic  Grass;  No.  3,  seems  to  be  a  poor  speci¬ 
men  of  Panicum  d Ichoto arum— Poly uiorpbus 
Panic— which  exhibits  many  different  forms; 
of  No.  4,  please  send  a  more  mature  sped  men ; 
No.  5  is  Anmrnutus  retroflexus — common  Pig¬ 
weed;  No.  (J,  Hetaria  glauca— Bottle  Grass; 
No.  7  is  Kragrostia  hirsute— Bearded  Meadow 
Grass;  No.  8  is  Eragrostis  poteoides — Htroug- 
scented  Meadow  Grass;  No,  1),  Panicum  elan- 
destimun;  Hidden-flowered  Panic  Grass. 
No  10  belongs  to  the  mint  family, 
and  seems  to  be  Melissa  officinalis— Common 
Balm;  but  we  are  not  able  to  name  it  posi 
tively  from  the  specimen  sent;  No.  11  is  Paul 
cum  depauperatuui  var.  involutum— a  variety 
of  Worthless  Panic;  No.  12  belongs  to  the 
mint  family — Labia t a*.  The  specimen  sent, 
showed  no  flowers,  ouly  fruit,  and  we  are 
not  able  to  name  it. 

K  M.  ('.,  Hesperia,  Mich.  — I,  Is  spring 
wheat  that  wus  sown  last  Full,  good  for  win¬ 
ter  wheat  this  Fall,  and  If  not,  will  it  do  to 
sow  for  spring  wheat  again  ?  2.  What  kind  of 
corn  produced  136  bushels  per  uere  on  the 
Rural  Farm?  3.  Can  the  tall  of  a  three-.year- 
old  sheep  bo  cut  off  without  injury? 

Anh.— I,  The  spring  wheat  can  be  sown 
agalu.  and  after  another  sowing  in  the  Fall,  it 
will  become  equal  to  winter  wheat.  As  it  is 
now,  it  is  good  for  either  purpose.  Fall  wheat 
sown  in  December,  or  late  iu  November,  will 
not  apiout  until  Spring,  and  will  then  be  little 
later  than  earlier  sown  fall  wheat:  but  it  will 
gradually  change,  us  this  spring  wbeut  will 
do.  2.  Chester  County  Mammoth.  3.  Yes,  if 
care  is  taken  to  separate  the  bone  at  a  joint 
and  draw  the  skin  over  the  bone  and  fasten  it 
by  tarring  and  twisting  the  wool  or  putting  a 
stitch  through  the  skin.  This  is  not  a  good 
time  to  do  it,  on  account  of  flies, 

G.  S„  Parke  die,  Mich.  —  1.  Would  a  clover 
pasture,  manured  before  harvest,  be  good  for 
potatoes— Boil,  a  sandy  loam;  would  they  be 
scabby?  2.  Which  variety  is  the  best— White 
Elephant,  Burbank,  Early  Rose,  or  Blush?  3. 
Which  would  be  the  better— spring  or  fall 
plowing? 

Ans. — Yes,  We  do  uot  know  about  the  scab. 
If  it  is  caused  by  wire-worms,  probably  yes, 
since  they  like  decaying  vegetation.  If  scab 
is  caused  by  a  fungus,  we  cannot  say  whether 
the  clover  and  manure  are  favorable  to  it  or 
not.  2.  Of  those  mentioned  we  should  prefer 
the  White  Elephant.  Its  quality  is  better  than 
that  of  Burbank.  3,  Fall. 

T.  A.,  Chester,  Iowa. — How  can  1  propagate 
Scotch  Pine  and  Balsam  from  seed?  For  two 
successive  years  1  have  failed  to  muke  them 
grow. 

Anh. —The  seed  was  probably  imperfect; 
the  sound  seed  should  germinate  in  time,  if 
planted  iu  sandy  soil  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.  But  plantscau  be  purchased  cheaper 
than  they  cun  be  grown  by  one  who  is  inex¬ 
perienced,  The  young  plants  should  be  shaded. 

T.  K.  (J,,  Chester  City,  Pa, — One  of  my 
cows  has  small  lumps  on  one  of  her  fore  legs 
and  on  the  lower  part  of  her  shoulder.  On 
opening  some  of  them,  they  were  found  full 
of  a  thick  mutter.  In  other  respects,  she  Is 
well;  how  should  she  he  treated? 

Axs,— This  seems  to  he  cow-pox,  although  it 
is  not  usual  for  the  eruption  to  appear  any 
where  else  than  on  the  udder.  Give  the  cow 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  follow,  a  few  days 


after,  with  a  daily  dose  of  one  ounce  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda. 

O.  E.  F.yCama,  D.  T,  —  I .  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  cross  an  Aberdeen  Angus  bull  on 
native  cows  iu  this  prairie  country?  How 
much  would  a  bull  calf  of  this  breed  cost? 

Axs.  1.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
great  number  of  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  have 
been  sold  in  the  West  to  improve  the  herds  on 
the  Plains  by  crossing  them  on  native  and 
grade  cows;  and  the  results  have  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  2  Prices  vary;  probably  one  could 
be  got  for  #75.  Write  to  Abner  Graves,  Dow 
City,  or  Archie  Reid  &  Bros.,  Cresco,  la. ;  J. 
J.  Rodgers,  Abingdon,  III. :  or  to  Leonard 
Bros.,  Mt.  Leonard,  Mo.,  who  deal  iu  this 
breed. 

•/.  /?.,  Colernin,  Ohio. — 1.  I  semi  a  bunch  of 
unnamed  seedling  grapes  for  judgment.  2. 
How  can  anybody  control  the  sale  of  any  vari¬ 
ety  of  fruit  he  has  originated  ? 

Ans. — The  bunches  were  too  loosely  packed 
and  were  therefore  a  mass  of  decay  and  stems. 
2.  Merely  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  possession 
until  he  chooses  to  offer  it  for  sale.  He  cannot 
control  it  after  that,  unless  those  to  whom 
the  plants  are  sold  will  bind  themselves  not  to 
sell. 

S  N  ,  Burbank,  Ohio.  1.  Can  ground  be  too 
dry  to  plow?  In  other  words,  does  it  injure 
the  soil  to  plow  it  when  extremely  dry? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  may  harm  it  seriously  for  a 
time.  The  ob  ject  of  plowing  is  to  change  and 
mellow  the  soil.  When  land  is  too  dry,  a  por 
tion  is  turned  over  in  hard  lumps,  while  other 
portions  are  so  powdery  that  the  first  rain 
bakes  the  soil  ns  if  it  were  changed  to  cement. 

W,  I)  ,  Dixon,  III  — My  flve-duys  old 
colt  is  so  weak  in  the  front  pastern  joint  that 
when  it  walks,  it  does  so  on  the  joints;  how 
should  it  be  treated? 

Ans.  Bandage  the  joints  and  rub  them 
with  the  hands  for  15  minutes  twice  a  day. 
The  colt  will  gain  strength  in  time.  Let  it 
lie  us  much  us  it  likes,  and  support  it  gently 
when  it  gets  up. 

W.  //.  7'.,  Cambrige,  Neb  About  a  month 
ago  the  shank  of  a  large  file  rail  into  the  hock 
joint  of  one  of  my  horses.  The  lameness  has 
disappeared,  but  the  joint  is  still  enlarged, 
the  swelling  being  puffy:  what  can  be  done 
for  it? 

Anh, — Nothing  can  be  done  but  to  apply 
iodine  ointment  to  the  swelling  after  washing 
it  with  warm  water.  Do  so  once  a  day. 

N.  .s'.,  Wessington,  1>  T. — What  will  cause 
my  heifers  to  come  in  heat?  Three  two-year- 
olds  always  ran  with  the  bull  until  two  months 
ago,  but  they  have  never  shown  any  signs  of 
being  in  heat, 

Anh. — Give  them  time.  It  is  quite  possible 
they  are  iu  calf.  It  is  uot  well  to  hurry  them 
if  they  are  uot. 

F.  S.  F. ,  Friendship,  N.  Y. — Which  lathe 
earlier — the  R.  N.-Y.  or  Horsford’s  M.  G.  Pea? 

Ans.— The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  as  early 
as  any  pea  in  cultivation.  The  Market  Garden 
is  an  intermediate. 

It.  ./.  7’.,  Winchester,  Tenn. — What  is  a 
good  work  on  the  management  of  vine-yards 
and  wine  making? 

Anh. — Husmann’s  American  Grape  Grow¬ 
ing  and  Wine  Making,  $1.50.  To  be  obtained 
through  the  nearest  book-store  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Company,  New  York  City. 

W.  W.  E.,  WaterciUe,  Ohio.  —  What  is  the 
best  work  on  soiling  stock? 

Anh.-  We  know  of  only  one— Quincy  on 
“Soiling  Cuttle, ’’price  #1.25,  to  be  had  thorugh 
the  American  News  Company.  New  York 
City.  __ 

DISCUSSION. 


H.  S.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.— In  the  F.  C.  of 
the  Rural  of  September  0,  O.  C.  comments 
on  some  remarks  of  mine  with  regard  to  land 
plaster,  published  iu  a  former  issue.  He 
should  tell  us  how  a  man  acts  who  owns  a 
plaster  mine;  perhaps  lie  may  act  as  reason¬ 
ably  as  I  did  iu  the  premises,  and  perhaps  us 
unreasonably  as  O,  (j,  does  in  substituting 
facetiousness  and  sarcasm  for  truth;  for  lie 
is  wholly  wrong  about  this  piaster  matter. 
How  does  he  know  that  plaster  is  not  a  plant- 
food  ?  It  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  prove  a  negu 
tive,  and  hare  he  certainly  makes  a  statement 
which  he  cannot  prove.  When  I  assert  that 
plaster  is  a  plant-food,  I  offer  proofs  that  are 
reasonable,  Can  O.  C.  upset  them?  Again; 
he  says  plaster  only  acts  as  an  absorbent  of 
ammonia  and  moisture.  This  is  a  worn-out, 
wearisome  error,  repented  over  and  over  again 
by  persons  who  do  not  know  what  they  affirm. 
How  does  he  know  that  plaster  absorbs  am¬ 
monia?  In  fact,  It  will  not  do  it.  Strictly 
speaking,  when  it  is  in  solution  it  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  ammonia — when  this  Is  present  iu  a 
tree  state  -but  it  does  not  absorb  it.  And  it 
cannot  possibly  absorb  water  any  more  than 
sand  does,  because  it  alreudy  contains  all  Die 
water  it  can  possibly  hold  in  combination.  O. 
C.  falls  into  the  popular  blunder  of  confound¬ 


ing  the  common  land  plaster  with  that  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  plasterers’  use  bv  hoilitig  or  cal¬ 
cining.  Plaster  consists  of  8 2%  per  cent  of 
lime;  40',,  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  21 
per  cent,  of  water.  This  water  is  held  ns 
water  of  crystallization,  aud  when  the 
plaster  is  heated,  the  water  is  changed 
to  steam,  which  causes  the  plaster  to 
fall  lo  a  fine  powder  that  is  free  from 
water.  Then,  when  the  muson  mixes  water 
with  this  prepared  plaster,  this  21  per  cent, 
again  combines  with  it.  and  it.  forms  a  hard 
substance  again.  But  the  Held  piaster  has  no 
such  action,  and  cannot  absorb  a  particle  of 
water  excepting  what  it  can  hold  by  attrac¬ 
tion  between  its  particles,  and  that  is  much 
less  thau  dry  soil  will  absorb;  so  that  this  be¬ 
lief  that  plaster  absorbs  water,  is  a  sign  of  the 
plainest  ignorance  and  folly.  If  it  could  ab¬ 
sorb  100  per  cent,  of  water,  that  would  be  100 
pounds  for  every  100  pouudsof  plaster;  as  100 
pounds  of  pluster  is  a  usual  application  for  an 
aero  of  land,  how  much  good  would  100  pounds 
of  water  do  to  a  thirsty  soil  in  a  dry  spell  of 
weather?  The  basis  for  this  popular  error  is, 
probably,  that  plaster  shows  its  effects 
often  iu  dry  weather;  but  as  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  400  times  its  weight  of  water, 
a  heavy  dew  is  quite  sufficient  to  dissolve 
loo  pounds  per  uere,  and  carry  it  into 
the  soil  Again,  how  does  ( i.  C.  know  his 
soil  “is  already  filled  with  sulphur  and  lime?” 
It  is  very  certain  t  hat,  he  is  wrong  there  again. 
For  if  lie  thus  refers  to  plaster  in  the  soil,  lime 
and  sulphur  are  not.  and  never  can  be  plas¬ 
ter;  and  sulphur  is  not  a  plant  food,  because 
it  is  not  soluble  in  water.  O.  ('.  says  lie  knows 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  plants  can  be  made  ho  take 
many  foreign  and  even  poisonous  substances 
into  their  circulation.  How  does  lie  know 
this?  There  is  nothing  iu  pear  blight  or  peach 
yellows  to  prove  it.  O.  o  himself,  as  he 
charges  upon  me,  is  wide  of  tin*  mark  here,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  “begging  the  question.”  1  refer¬ 
red  only  to  substances  used  as  n  fert  ilizer,  and, 
asa  rule,  what  !  said  is  true.  Plants  can  he 
poisoned,  no  doubt,  if  we  set,  about  such  work; 
but  I  hud  no  reference  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  O.  (J.  must,  have  known  that,  and  his  re¬ 
murks  are  only  for  effect.  Let  us  keep  to  the 
truth  of  this  thing.  1 1'  O.  C.  can  prove  me  to 
be  wrong,  I  will  cheerfully  admit  and  thank 
him.  Lastly,  plaster  is  plaster, and  nothing  else; 
if  the  stuff  sold  its  [duster  has  no  more  than 
(iO  per  cent,  of'  pure  plaster  in  it,  it  is  tills  60 
per  cent,  we  are  talking  about,  aud  not  silica, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  iron,  or  any  other 
impurity  which  mny  bo  udded  to  it.  And 
this  plaster  is  plant  food,  because  it  can  be 
shown  that  plants  contain  it.  It  is  found  in 
the  ash  of  clover,  peas,  and  lieans  quite  large¬ 
ly,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  almost  all  agricul¬ 
tural  plants.  Aud  it  is  the  most  ridiculous 
folly  to  say  that  sulphate  of  lime  is  not  plant 
food,  while  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  is,  in  the 
effort  to  sustain  a  prejudice  and  an  error.  Ju 
conclusion,  Mr,  H.  S.  is  not  deserving  of  the 
credit,  given  to  him  by  O.  0.  of  being  “too 
too— utterly  smart  altogether.”  He  is  trying 
to  be  right,  that  is  all.  O.  C.  perhaps  does  not 
kuow  that  the  remarks  of  H.  S.  were  uot 
given  for  publication,  but  in  a  private,  free- 
and-easy  note  to  the  editor,  or  they  would 
have  been  written  in  a  different  manner. 

T.  H.  H..  Newport,  Vt.— in  the  F.  c.  of  at 
least  two  late  issues  of  the  Rural,  dispar¬ 
aging  remarks  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  Russian  apples.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
Rural  foster  an  absurd  prejudice  against, 
these  fruits.  It  is  right  to  "  go  slow  ”  (as  you 
advise  in  regard  to  these  on  puge  547)  on  all 
novelties;  but  there  never  was  a  greater 
blessing  conferred  on  the  Northern  tier  of 
States  aud  Canada  than  the  introduction  of 
Russian  apples.  It  is  probable  that  Russian 
pears,  plums  and  cherries  will  be  an  almost 
equal  boon  where  the  old  sorts  utterly  fail. 
Think  what  New  York  would  be  without  ap¬ 
ples.  and  then  remember  that  without  fruit  of 
Russian  stock,  the  cold  North  would  be  equally 
desolute.  After  18  years  of  experimenting, 
every  profitable  apple,  but  one,  that  I  grow, 
is  of  Russian  or  Siberian  origin.  Yellow 
Transparent,  Duchess,  St.  Peter,  Prolific 
Sweet,  Wealthy — without  these,  no  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  are  possible  here;  aud  farther 
south,  Red  Astrachan  and  Duchess  get  two 
stars  in  many  States. 


Communication;-*  Kkckivkd  for  tke  wbkk  endincj 
Saturday,  Sept.  e. 

J.  H —  A.  F.  I)  A.  L.  J.— J.  B.-C.  H.T.-W.  F.— G. 
W  It.  S.  -  ,J.  G.  .1.  W.  L.-H.  S.  -C.  K.-W.  D.  G. 
-U.  W.  8.-M.  W  F.— B.  0.  P.  G.  A.  II.  -K.  Mendahl, 
Krapes  received;  thunk*.  W.  8.— A.  J. -  W.  It.  C.— C. 
G.— F.  S.  K.  -.N.  H  ->I.  E.  A.,  thunks.— S.  W.  M.  W.  .1. 
N,,  thanks.— O.  H.  A.— F.  G.  G,— c  A.  McO.— Mrs.  M. 
L.  1,.  P.-C.  L.—  M.  E.  B  — H.  S.  -F,  A.  P.  \V.  F.-J.  B. 

B. S  -J.  H.-C.  V  tt-G.C.  K,,  thanks.— J.  Jl.-J.  A. 

C. —  It.  J.  T.,  thanks.—  B.  H.  W.-  A.  8.  W.  C.  R.— W. 
C.,Jr.— D.  C.  H,—  J.  U.  H.— J.  W.  F,,  wheat  not.  as  yet 
received S.  VV.— S.  II.  M,  -  A,  P,  — K  J.  K.  J.  W.  F. 
R.— C.  L.  T.  J,  8.  C.— E.  L.  -J.  K .— P.  W.— J.  M.  8.— S. 
C.  B.-W.  A.  P.-W.  V.N.  A.  I,.  J.-R.  W.  S.-M.  \Y. 
J.  L.— R.  B.  R.— T.  A.— A.  Z.-T.  L.— M.  8.-J.  P.  R.~ M 
L.  H.  S.-T.  L. — C.  W.-T.  V.  M.-S.  8.  W.-J.  R.  s„ 
G.  V.-S.  M.  B.-T.  L.  K.-8.  D.  8.-W.  M.-S.  M  Q 
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THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

From  now  until  January  1,  188(5,  for 

TWO  DOLLARS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  feel  deeply  obliged 
to  any  of  its  friends  who,  at  the  fairs, 
will  interest  themselves  in  extending  its 
circulation.  Our  special  and  regular  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  will  be  mailed  to  all  of  them, 
without,  application,  in  due  time. 

A  Special  Premium  List  of  $2,000 
worth  of  Presents  to  Subscribers,  and 
to  them  alone! 

Any  subscriptions  sent  to  us  now,  wheth¬ 
er  one  oradozen,  will  count  for  premiums, 
the  same  as  if  sent  later.  As  an  additional 
inducement,  our  subscribers  may  offer  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

From  now  until  January  1,  1886,  for 
the  regular  price,  viz.,  $2.00j  that 
is,  the  paper  will  be  sent  from  now  un¬ 
til  next  January  Without  Any  Charge 
Whatever. 

COME  ONE;  COME  ALL! 


Do  you  kuow  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  find  a  perfect  tomato?  it  must  not  only 
be  “  seamless,”  but  firm,  smooth,  ■with¬ 
out  a  crack  or  blemish,  and  ripened  even¬ 
ly  in  every  part.  If  the  Rural  has  ever 
sent  out  a  valuable  lot  of  seeds,  our  grand 
mixture  of  tomato  seeds  will  surely  so  be 
found.  But  our  subscribers  will  soon 
speak  for  themselves. 

■  - 

Two  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
presents  to  our  subscribers  land  to 
them  only)  for  the  largest  clubs  for 
1884-5.  These  presents  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  an  early  issue  of  November. 
They  will  please  you.  All  subscriptions 
received  from  this  time  w  ill  count.  You 
may  offer  the  Rural  Nkw-Youkkk  from 
now’  until  January  1,  1886  for  $2  00.  Let 
us  see  what  the  ItiTUALand  its  subscribers 
can  do,  for  once,  in  the  way  of  increasing 
its  circulation,  its  influence  and  its  im¬ 
provement  ! 


There  is  a  mighty  difference  between 
working  as  a  steam  engine  may  be  said 
to  work — like  a  horse  in  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine.  works,  and  working  with  one’s 
eyes  and  mind  wide  open.  There  is  no 
employment  so  simple  but  that,  one  can 
learn  something  while  doing  it,  if  he 
wants  to  learn — if  he.  is  hungry  for  know¬ 
ledge.  The  young  man  who — strong  and 
full  of  life — imitates  the  automaton  in 
his  daily  labor,  and  who  is  glad  when 
the  day  ends,  because  it  releases  him 
from  a  distasteful  employment,  is  a  sad 
example  of  misdirected  life,  vigor,  genius 
and  enterprise. 

- - 

Our  friends  must  not  forget  that  we 
shall  thank  them  very  much  if  they  will 
send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience  the 
names  of  all  who  are  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture  or  kindred  pursuits.  We  shall  send 
to  each  of  such  names  a  copy  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  to  be  issued  about 
the  first  of  November,  which  will  con¬ 
tain  a  lull  account  of  our  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  for  1885,  together  wdth  a  com¬ 
bination  premium-list,  a  part  of  which  is 
intended  for  our  subscribers  only.  It  is  our 
belief  that  after  this  number  of  the 
Rural  New- Yorker  shall  have  been  sent 
to  those  names,  our  readers  by  personal 
solicition  could  secure  us  many  new  sub¬ 
scribers;  they  would  at  any  rate  secure  the 
Rural’s  best  thanks. 


When  we  offered  the  $10  for  the 
largest  shapely  potato,  we  did  so  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  with  no  desire  to 
secure  a  whole  car  load  of  potatoes,  which 
a  friend  suggests  maybe  the  case,  and  that 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  in  charges  by 
the  many  who  must  fail,  will  be  more 
than  the  money  received  by  the  one  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  we  should  sincerely  regret; 
and  that  no  one  may  pay  any  needless 
charges,  we  suggest  that  when  any  one 
finds  a  potato  which  he  thinks  worthy  of 
competition,  he  should  carefully  preserve 
it  in  common  sand,  and  send  us  a  postal 
card  telling  its  actual  weight.  We  will 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  weights  of 
the  largest,  and  after  November  1  we  will 
notify  those  whom  we  wish  to  forward 
their  potatoes,  and  we  will  pay  the  charges 
on  all  except  the  winning  potato,  and 
thus  “  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil.” 
Is  this  fair  ? 

«  «  » 

THE  USE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  under  date  of  Aug. 
27,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  one  who  carries 
out  experiments  with  manures,  writes  us 
as  follows:  “On  our  grass  experiments, 
where  we  take  two  crops  of  hay  every 
year,  we  now  apply  500  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  every  year.  This  contains 
half  it.H  weight  of  potash,  and,  in  favorable 
seasons,  the  whole,  and  more  than  the 
whole,  of  this  quantity  is  carried  off  in 
the  hay  grown  upon  one  acre.  There  is 
no  soil  in  the  world  which  could  stand 
such  a  drain  as  this  for  long  together. 
But  you  see  that  my  soil  has  yielded  to 
the  wheat  crop  between  20  and  80  pounds 
per  acre  for  the  last  40  years.  Two  tons 
of  potatoes  contain  about  80  pounds  of 
potash,  and  I  can  grow  this  quantity 
every  year  without  applying  potash ;  but 
no  more.  It  is  no  use  to  apply  ammonia 
or  phosphate.  The  potato  must  have  pot¬ 
ash.  I  ran,  however,  grow  eight  or  nine 
tons  of  potatoes  by  using  potash.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  I  applied  800  pounds  of  potash,  the 
crop  would  not  be  very  much  larger,  as 
the  potatoes  would  then  stand  still  for 
want  of  nitrogen.  I  sec  that  you  are.  get¬ 
ting  good  results  with  nitrate  of  soda  on 
corn.  If  this  substance  will  not  produce 
a  marked  effect  upon  corn,  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Some 
of  your  soils  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
nitrogen;  others  have  not  enough  min¬ 
erals,  but  there  are  very  few  soils  which 
contain  enough  nitrogen  to  grow  large 
crops  of  corn  by  means  of  mineral  ma¬ 
nures  alone.  Tint  with  nitrate  of  soda,  you 
may  grow  60  or  80  husMs  per  annum,  for  as 
long  as  you  phase.  Whether  it  will  pay  de¬ 
pends  upon  hote  much  nitrogen  you  must  use.'1'1 

The  italics  are  ours. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now 
until  January  1st,  1886,  for  $2.00!  A 
special  list  of  Presents  to  Subscribers 
—and  to  them  only— valued  at  $2,000  ! 
This  list,  together  with  the  Rural’s 
Seed  Distribution  for  1885,  will  be 
published  in  a  16-page  Supplement, 
to  be  issued  early  in  November.  Send 
one — send  all!  We  will  send  the  Ru¬ 
ral  containing  this  Supplement  to  all 
names  forwarded  to  us  before  October 
1  st  without  charge. 

Progressive  Farmers!  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  for  1 885. 

It  will  pay  you  100  fold. 

- »«  • 

FRUIT  NOTES. 


Op  the  newer  st  rawberries  spoken  of  or 
described  of  late  in  these  columns,  it  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  foliage  of  the  Splendid  is  burning 
considerably,  though  the  plants  are  still 
quite  sturdy.  It  still  ripens  a  berry  or 
so,  as  noted  in  previous  memoranda.  The 
foliage  of  the  Parry  is  also  burnt,  and  its 
growth  is  less  vigorous  than  that  of  Iron¬ 
clad.  Hathaway’s  Seedlings,  Jewell,  Prince 
of  Berries,  and  Amateur  growing  in  the 
same  plot.  Plants  of  Iftnderson  and  Bo¬ 
nanza,  set  August  1,  have  done  well. 

Of  grapes,  Lindley  (  Rogers’s  No.  9)  loses 
its  foliage  early — before  the  berries  are 
ripe.  This  causes  many  imperfect  bunches. 
This  grape  is  of  a  peculiar  dull  red  color, 
and  the  quality  is  sweet  and  rich.  Her¬ 
bert  (Rogers’s  No.  44)  began  to  ripen  about 
September  1,  though  the  season  with  us 
is  at  least  one  week  late.  It  bore  many 
fine  bunches  while  others  rotted.  It  is  a 
showy,  laige,  black  berry,  and  is  by  many 
rated  as  the  best  of  all  the  dark  colored 
varieties  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Lady  is  behind. 
The  berries  are  small,  and  ripen  unevenly. 
Pocklington  is  in  full  bearing.  The 


bunches  are  of  medium  size,  not  shoulder¬ 
ed.  The  berries  are  scarcely  as  large  as 
those  of  Concord,  and  they  ripen  about 
the  same  time.  The  vine  is  free  from  mil¬ 
dew,  the  grapes  from  rot.  Victoria  and 
Niagara  ripen  this  year  at  the  same  time. 
Both  are  quite  free  from  disease,  and  bear 
many  perfect  bunches.  The  Delaware,  as 
usual  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  gives  a  full 
crop  of  perfect  bunches.  Eldorado  and 
Vergennes  are  close  upon  failures  this 
year;  Jefferson  nearly  so;  Lady  Wash¬ 
ington  utterly  so.  The  Centennial  of 
Marvin,  is  a  weak  grower. 

CROPS. 

Among  the  multitude  of  conflicting  crop 
reports  published  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  no  little  satisfaction  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  standard  with  which  the 
Others  can  be  compared.  It  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  it  shall  be  absolutely  correct,  or 
even  more  correct  than  some  of  the  others 
arc  occasionally;  but  it  is  essential  that  it 
shall  be  compiled  as  honestly  as  possible; 
for  the  public  benefit,  not  for  private  ends, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible 
head.  The  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  of  this  character.  The 
data  from  which  they  arc  compiled  are 
furnished  by  a  large  number  of  regular 
correspondents  selected  tor  their  intelli¬ 
gence  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  these 
are  collecting  information  by  personal 
observation  and  inquiries  among  their 
neighbors;  their  investigations  are  sys- 
temized  by  the  General  Office,  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  guidance  of  an  agent 
for  each  State;  each  brief  report  repre 
sents,  therefore,  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  expense,  and 
the  yearly  series  is  certainly  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

From  an  abstract  of  the  September  re¬ 
port  telegraphed  from  Washington  last 
Thursday,  we  learn  what  we  were  all  as¬ 
sured  of  before,  that  the  yield  of  winter 
wheat  is  above  the  average,  and  is  general¬ 
ly  of  good  quality,  except  where  injured 
by  sprouting  in  the  shock.  The  rate  of 
yield  is  not  far  from  18  bushels  per  acre. 
The  results  of  the  harvest  of  spring 
wheat  arc  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  so 
that  the  product  cannot  be  precisely  indi¬ 
cated  ;  but  it  is  probable  from  the  report¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  crop  already  harvested 
and  thrashed,  that  the  aggregate  yield  of 
winter  and  spring  wheat  will  vary  little 
from  500,000,000  bushels.  The  reports 
of  much  higher  figures  we  have  always 
thought  sensational — just  such  mislead¬ 
ing  rumors  as  are  generally  set  afloat 
about  harvest  time-  and  our  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  Department  winch  con¬ 
siders  them  wholly  unworthy  of  credence. 
The  general  average  condition,  when  har¬ 
vested,  is  98  against  88  last  year.  This 
condition  is  almost  identical  with  that  re¬ 
ported  in  1879,  the  census  crop,  which 
also  yielded  18  bushels  per  acre.  The 
States  in  which  the  condition  is  the  high¬ 
est  are,  California,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Oregon.  These  show  figures  higher  than 
the  average  of  98;  while  the  condition  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  stands  at  98; 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  at  96;  in  Indiana, 
at  94;  and  in  Illinois  at  SO.  The  Eastern 
and  Southern  States  range  from  89  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  103  in  Maine;  hut  the  area 
under  wheat  in  these  States  is  compara¬ 
tively  small. 

The  corn  crop  is  in  better  condition  than 
in  any  September  since  1880.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  is  94.  It  was  84  last  Sep¬ 
tember;  83  in  1882;  and  only  60  in  1881. 
It  promises  to  produce  an  average  yield 
of  26  bushels  per  acre  for  the  entire  area 
planted,  and  the  aggregate  will  not  be 
less  than  1,800,  Olit).  000  bushels,  the 
largest  aggregate  quantity  ever  reported 
in  the  history  of  the  crop,  the  largest  pre¬ 
vious  crops  being,  1, 717,434,543  bushels  in 
1880,  and  1.547,901.790  bushels  in  1879. 
The  Cincinnati  Price  Cuirent,  whose  ex¬ 
tensive  reports  are  generally  worthy  of 
credit,  from  a  large  number  of  independ¬ 
ent  reports  from  ihe  twelve  great  Western 
corn-producing  States,  concludes  that 
they  will  yield  1,475.000,000  bushels, 
against  1,180,907,500  bushels  last  year; 
while  it  estimates  the  crop  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  at  335, 000, Ollu  bushels  against 
370,159,395  last  harvest,  thus  making  an 
aggregate  yield  of  1,810.000,000  bushels, 
against  1,551,066,895  last  year. 

The  oat  crop,  like  the  corn  crop,  aver¬ 
ages  a  yield  of  about  26  bushels  per  acre, 
and  makes  an  aggregate  exceeding  500,- 
000,000  bushels.  When  harvested,  its 
condition  was  95,  which  was  lower  than 
for  the  two  previous  years,  but  higher 
than  in  any  preceding  year  since  1878. 
Owing  to  the  large  area  under  this  crop, 
the  yield  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  we 
have  ever  had.  Barley  averages  97,  against 


100  last  year,  and  95  in  1882.  It  will  aver¬ 
age  about  22  bushels  per  acre.  The  gene¬ 
ral  average  of  rye  is  96.  and  of  buckwheat 
93,  the  latter  indicating  a  medium  crop  of 
about  12  bushels  per  acre. 

The  condition  of  potatoes  averages  91, 
agaiDst  95  last  year,  and  the  crop  will  be 
abundant,  though  not  so  large  as  in  1883. 
There  is  some  complaint  of  rot  iu  New 
England  and  a  little  in  New  York.  The 
condition  varies  greatly,  running  down  to 
62  in  Ohio;  while  it  is  94  in  Michigan; 
the  same  in  Pennsylvania,  and  86  in  New 
York.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  crop 
is  fiue.  It  is  likely  that  while  the  prices 
of  potatoes  will  be  high  in  some  sections, 
the  tubers  will  be  nearly  “a  drug  in  the 
market”  in  o;hers. 

As  indicated  by  numerous  other  re¬ 
ports,  the  condition  of  tobacco  is  unusu¬ 
ally  high — higher  indeed  than  in  any 
September  since  1877.  Tt  averages  94 
against  80  last,  September.  The  condition 
is  105  in  Massachusetts;  103  in  Connecti¬ 
cut;  98  in  New  York;  99  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  and  100  in  Wisconsin;  cigar  tobacco 
stands  comparatively  high,  also,  being  91 
in  Maryland;  94  m  Virginia;  95  in  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky;  63  in  Ohio,  and 
105  in  Tennessee. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  which  was  espe¬ 
cially  severe  in  Texas,  but  was  felt  also  in 
every  State  east  and  north  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  condition  of  cotton  on  September 
I  was  lower  than  on  August  1.  The  early 
succulent  growth  has  wilted  under  the 
higher  temperature  and  the  absence  of 
rain.  Rust  widely  prevails,  and  leaves 
and  young  holl9  have  been  falling.  In 
light  soils  the  fruiting  will  be  hastened,  as 
the  top  bolls  are  already  forming;  on 
stronger  soils  the  growth  is  good,  and  if 
frosts  are  deferred,  a  good  crop  may  be 
made.  In  the  few  places  where  the  cater¬ 
pillar  has  appeared,  it  has  been  promptly 
destroyed  by  poisonous  applications.  The 
boll  worm  has  been  unusually  abundant, 
and  has  not  been  met  with  equal  promp¬ 
titude.  The  average  condition  for  the 
whole  cotton  belt,  which  was  87  in  the 
preceding  report,  is  reduced  to  82j^; 
though  Texas  is  the  only  State  below  that 
average.  Of  the  last  decade,  the  only 
years  with  lower  averages  were  1874,  3)^ 
points  lower;  1881,  when  the  average  was 
only  70,  and  last  year,  when  it  was  74. 
The  State  averages  are;  Virginia,  89; 
North  Carolina,  00;  South  Carolina,  87; 
Georgia,  86;  Florida,  88;  Alabama,  84; 
Mississippi,  83;  Louisiana,  84;  Texa«,  72; 
Arkansas,  83;  Tennessee,  90;  so  that  the 
low  general  average  is  mainly  due  to  the 
very  poor  condition  of  the  crop  in  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

Edward  J.  Moffat,  the  London  agent 
of  the  Department,  cabled  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  as  tno  result  of  his  investigations, 
that  iu  Europe  the  year  will  not  be  one  of 
superabundance;  that  European  wheat, 
though  above  the  average  in  product, 
will  be  less  than  the  aggregate  of  1882. 
European  importing  countries  will  need 
260,000,000  bushels  above  what  they  pro¬ 
duce;  of  this  quantity  European  coun¬ 
tries  that  raise  a  surplus,  can  supply  only 
80.000,000  bushels,  leaving  180,000,000 
bushels  to  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Chili,  Egypt,  Algiers, 
India,  and  Australasia.  Stocks  are  not 
excessive.  The  consumption  of  wheat  has 
increased,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  lowest  prices  have  been  reached. 
Potatoes  and  rye  are  less  abundant  than 
last  year,  and  as  these  are  largely  used  as 
food,  other  food  stuffs  must  supply  the 
deficiency, 

BREVITIES. 

“Work  and  learn.” 

“Work!— and  learn  practice  with  science.” 

Read  the  Rural’s  report  of  the  Ohio  .State 
Fair. 

No.  dear  sir,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  stain  upon 
the  name  of  any  good  fanner  who  winks  at 
horse  racing,  drinking  or  gambling  at  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs. 

Give  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  fair  that  en¬ 
courages  horse  racing  or  gambling  of  any 
kind.  You  cannot  afford  to  support  such  in¬ 
iquities  concealed  under  the  grand  mantle  of 
Agriculture. 

Years  ago  we  praised  the  Lady  Elgin  Crab- 
apple,  and  we  think  as  well  of  it  to-day  as 
then  The  fruit  ripens  September  1.  It  is  of 
large  size,  excellent  quality  for  a  crab,  and  it 
colors  as  beautifully  as  t.be  Lady- Apple,  Pomtnc 
d’Api  It  inclines  to  overbear,  aud  the  fruit 
should  be  severely  thinned,  if  you  would  have 
the  apples  of  goodly  size. 

This  has  beeu  a  week  of  disaster  in  North¬ 
western  Wisconsin.  Storms  and  floods  have 
caused  losses  to  tbe  extent  of  between  four  and 
live  million  dollars,  besides  the  lo»s  of  at  least 
five  lives.  The  Eau Clare  and  Chippewa  Riv¬ 
ers  overflowed  their  banks  doing  a  world  of 
damage  and  inundating  the  towns  of  Eau 
Clare  and  Chippewa  H  alls.  At  the  former 
place,  five  hundred  dwellings  have  beeu  swept 
away,  and  2.000  people  are  depending  for  food 
aud  shelter  on  toeir  neighbors  living  on  high 
ground.  Help  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  urgently  needed  for  the  afflicted,  and 
should  be  generously  and  promptly  granted. 
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Societies,  etc. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

[rural  editorial  reports.] 

Tiie  annual  fair  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Columbus  from  September 
1st  to  the  7th,  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
successful  ever  held.  In  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  the  entries  and  display  were  large  and 
attractive.  The  attendance,  though  large,  was 
each  day  considerably  less  than  last  year,  and 
this  was  noticeably  so  on  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  The  officers  attribute  this  to  the  very 
severe  drought  prevailing  in  nearly  all  of 
Ohio,  which  is  burning  and  destroying  the 
com,  potatoes  and  the  pastures,  and  naturally 
causes  the  farmers  to  feel  as  though  they  could 
hardly  afford  the  expense  of  attendance.  The 
great  heat,  added  to  the  dust  caused  by  the 
tramping  of  thousands,  made  the  whole 
ground  about  as  uncomfortable  as  one  could 
easily  endure. 

As  you  enter  the  main  gate,  you  are  among 
the  machinery,  and  such  acres  and  acres  of 
machinery  designed  and  intended  to  supplant 
manual  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
in  harvesting  and  caring  for  the  crops!  Were 
it  possible  for  a  farmer  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  who  mellowed  the  soil  with  his 
wooden  plow  and  clumsy  “crotch  harrow,” 
and  who  harvested  his  crop  with  the  clumsy 
cradle  and  thumped  out  the  grain  with  the 
sweat-inducing  flail,  or  tramped  it  out  with 
the  slow  moving  or,  to  awaken  and  see  this 
great  improvement,  he  would  be  unable  to 
realize  that  ho  belonged  to  the  same  race. 

Among  the  most  notable  things  in  the  way 
of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  was  a  new  in 
volition  of  a  small  harrow  to  be  attached  to 
any  plow;  it  follows  the  mold-board  and 
breaks  up  the  soil  while  just  freshly  turned 
and  before  it  has  a  chnnce  to  become  at  all 
dried  out.  This  cau  add  but  little  to  the 
draft  of  the  plow,  and  must  save  much 
hard  labor  in  breaking  dow-n  clods  and  lumps. 

Another  was  a  combined  roller  (or  clod- 
crusher)  and  pulverizer;  iu  this  the  roller  part 
was  made  of  steel  rods  placed  about  three 
inches  apart,  aud  following  this  was  a  wooden 
frame,  armed  on  the  underside  with  steel 
blades  so  placed  as  to  cut  or  shear  the  soil  up 
very  fine.  We  also  noticed  a  harrow  so  made 
that,  by  meaus  of  a  lever  running  out  behind, 
in  reach  of  the  driver,  either  section  could  be 
lifted,  in  front  or  roar,  to  clear  it  of  weeds  or 
other  obstructions,  and  all  without  stopping 
the  team.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  oven 
to  enumerate  the  various  makes  of  mowers, 
reapers  and  thrashers;  of  plows,  harrows  and 
cultivators;  of  drills,  corn  planters  and  seed- 
era;  wagons,  hay-rakes,  tedders,  loaders  and 
carriers,  cider  grinders,  pressers  and  evapo¬ 
rators.  There  were  feed  mills,  gram  cleaners, 
etc  ,  by  the  score,  and  of  tile-machines  alone 
there  were  more  than  half  a  dozen,  alt  in 
active  operation.  This  alone  was  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  sign,  showing  that  the  Ohio  farmers 
are  becoming  nwure  of  the  great  necessity  of  1 
better  drainage  One  of  the  advantages  of 
having  a  permanent,  location  for  a  fair,  was  ! 
shown  in  the  very  ornamental  and  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  erected  by  the  most  prominent 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery. 
There  were  acres  of  such  structures,  and  some 
must  have  cost  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and 
were  very  tastily  built  and  arranged.  1 

Wo  next  visited  the  cattle:  here  we  found  ’ 
over  4(Ml  bead.  The  largest  in  number  and  c 
size  were  the  Short-horns,  representing  some  ' 
10  herds,  and  numbering  90  head.  Some  were  ? 
very  fine  animals.  The  first  premium  bull  t 
over  one  and  under  two  years  old,  was  Adam  v 
Sharon  3d,  lSmonthsold,  and  weighing  nearly  ^ 
1,500  pounds;  he  was  extremely  well  propor- 
tioned.  The  Hollands  came  next,  with  four  a 
herds  aud  75  head.  Here  the  first  prize  was  t< 
captured  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Washington,  A 
Pa.  The  Herefords  came  third,  with  five  herds  * 
and  50  head,  and  some  iu  size  and  beauty  were  si 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Short-horns.  There  tl 
were  five  herds  and  -15  head  of  Devons,  and  if 
not  iu  size,  certainly  they  surpassed  all  others 
iu  beauty.  The  Jerseys  were  well  represented,  tt 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  very  potent  w 
(  harms  for  the  Ohio  farmer.  There  were  also 
Ayrshires  and  Guernseys,  but  only  in  very 
small  numbers.  There  were  also  some  15  head  w 
of  polled  cattle;  a  very  creditable  show  tb 
indeed.  ee 

The  show  of  swine  was  said  to  be  the  best 
ever  made  iu  Ohio.  There  were  in  the  pens  li< 
141  Chester-Whites,  140  Poland-Gbinas.  50  w. 
Berkshire*  aud  12  Duroc  Jerseys.  This  di via-  ca 
ion  would  mislead,  were  one  to  take  it  as  a  fjj 
data  from  which  to  judge  the  kiDd  of  hogs  ru 

growu  in  the  State.  While  the  Chester-  iH 

Whites  outnumbered  the  Polands,  there  are 
probably  in  lbe  State  more  than  100  Poland-  foi 
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single  friend  in  the  crowd,  except  their  own¬ 
ers. 

In  the  sheep  pens  the  great  preponderance 
was  in  the  wrinkly  and  greasv  Merinos; 
though  there  was  a  good  show  of  the  Black¬ 
faces,  aud  also  of  the  Cotswolds.  There  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  mutton  and  mutton  sheep. 

Poultry  seems  to  attract  but  little  attention 
in  Ohio,  aud  the  fowls  were  certainly  very 
poorly  accommodated,  most  of  the  coops  be¬ 
ing  simply  corded  up  out-of-doors. 

Domestic  Hall  was  fairly  filled,  and  con¬ 
tained  some  very  creditable  pieces  of  work, 
but  Fine  Arts  Hall  was  noticeable  by  its 
empty  space.and  what  was  filled,  was  mostly  by 
the  photographers  in  the  way  of  advertising. 
The  show  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants 
was  a  vain  eudeavor  to  make  a  creditable  dis¬ 
play  with  nothing  to  work  with. 

7  be  exhibition  of  fruits  was  very  fine,  as  was 
also  the  fruit  shown.  There  were  eight  large 
tables  groaning  under  their  loads  of  apples; 
two  of  pears,  and  two  filled  with  grapes' 
There  were  competition  exhibits  by  fivodlffer- 
eut  counties.  Ross  County  secured  the  first; 
Holmes,  the  second;  and  Stark,  the  third  pre- 


of  the  State  everywhere,  assist  in  so  noble  a 
work? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  held  at  Columbus,  September  6,  Mr 
George  W,  Campbell  was  elected  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Ohio,  to  provide  for  and 
take  charge  0r  the  State  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Exhibition  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  also  decided 
to  hold  the  next,  animal  meeting  o(  the  Society 
at  (  olnuabus,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
1  hursday,  Dec.  1  to  :‘S  next. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

New  York  is  a  great  State,  and  always 
manages  to  have  a  great  show,  and  this  year 
is  uo  exception  to  the  rule.  She  has  practic¬ 
ally  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  holding  a 
State  Fair  without  the  concomitants  of  horse- 
racing  and  low,  disreputable  shows,  and  of  the 
hawkers  of  bogus  jewelry,  and  the  owners  of 
various  games  s, i  frequently  allowed,  by  which 
the  young  are  so  often  defrauded. 

In  live  stock  the  great  interest  centered  in 
beef  aud  dairy  animals,  as  is  shown  by  the 
708  entries,  of  which  184  were  Jerseys,  158 
Holsteins,  118  Ayrshires,  98  Short- horns,  SO 
Devons,  and  1!)  Herefords.  The  herd  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  Jersev,  to  A.  Baker 

tir _ a  i-k  •  .. 


There  were  not  nearly  enough  barrels,  and 
those  that  were  there  were  more  than  half  the 
time  empty;  it  seemed  as  though  the  manage¬ 
ment.  were  in  collusion  with  the  venders  "of 
lemonade,  pop.  and  lager,  ami  desired  to  force 


mium.  The  grapes  shown  were  mostly  from  West  Dryden;  Holstein,  to  Smiths  &  1 


I  Fairfield  County,  with  a  few  from  Ross 
County,  They  were  large  clusters  free  trom 
rot  or  mildew,  and  even  Catawbas  were  in 
good  eating  conditiou.  The  peach  exhibit 
was  very  meager,  and  the  specimens  were 
poor.  'I  lie  excuse  was,  the  unprecedented 
drought.  The  favorite  summer  apple  for 
family  use  was  said  to  be  the  Astraehan,  and 
for  market,  the  Maiden’s  Blush.  Belmont  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  Ohio,  and  is  a  mag- 
nificient  apple  as  here  grown. 

h  or  a  great  State  like  Ohio,  the  show  of  dairy 
products  was  almost  a  disgrace.  The  whole 
exhibit  did  uot  occupy  over  20  feet  of  table  ou 
one  side  of  the  hall  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
farm  pi  oducts.  There  were  two  collections  of 
potatoes  of  some  GO  varieties  each,  and  two 
smallish  exhibits  of  garden  vegetables,  and 
with  these  exceptions  there  was  nothing.  One 
of  the  collections  of  both  vegetables  aud  pota¬ 
toes  was  by  our  subscribers,  R.  J.  Turing  & 
Bro.,  and  we  were  glad  toseo  they  had  follow¬ 
ed  the  Rukal’h  teaching  so  closely  as  to  have 
secured  nearly  all  the  prizes  offered. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  had  on  exhi¬ 
bition  180  varieties  of  wheat  and  18  of  oats, 
mostly  in  head  and  the  cleaned  grain  in  bot¬ 
tles.  It  also  showed  50  varieties  of  potatoes 
and  20  of  tomatoes.  There  were  also  maps 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  aud 
its  division  for  experimental  purposes:  also  a 
chart  of  wheat  experiments,  showing  the  mode 
of  culture,  sowing,  manuring,  and  the  results, 
und  this  we  noticed  was,  us  it  should  be,  close¬ 
ly  studied  by  the  farmers. 

One  feature  of  the  fair  management  should 
be  highly  commended;  we  never  saw  such  per¬ 
fect  arrangement  for  supplying  the  immense 
crowds  with  plenty  of  good,  cold  water.  All 
over  the  ground,  in  convenient  places,  long 
troughs  were  placed  and  kept  constantly  filled 
with  fresh  water,  which  was  kept  cold  hy 
large  cakes  of  Ice.  and  to  each  trough  a  good 
mpply  of  drinking  cups  were  chained,  und 
the  people  seemed  to  greatly  appreciate  and 
iojoy  this  convenience,  which  in  this  hot 
lusty  time,  was  a  real  luxury. 

We  wish  we  might  stop  right  here  with  uo 
word  of  criticism:  hut  a  true  friend  is  he 
vho  tells  us  our  faults  more  plainly  than  he 
) r«Des  our  virtues,  and  the  Ohio  Fair  certain- 
y  had  faults.  In  the  most  populous  part,  of  I 
be  grounds  the  venders  of  refreshments,  pen- 
nits  anil  pop  coru  were  allowed  to  cry  their 
wares  till  at  times  it  was  difficult  to  converse 
with  one’s  companions.  Nor  was  this  all;  at 
one  time  we  counted  17  venders  of  brass 
watches  and  bogus  jewelry,  who  were. coil 
stautly  crying  their  wares  and  as  constantly 
importuning  every  passer  to  purchase;  anil 
these  scamps  are  sharp,  and  enticed  many  a 
youngster  to  part  with  his  honest  money  for 
fraudulent  jewelry.  In  another  purt  of  the 
ground,  the  air  waH  foul  with  the  ribald  jokes 
of  the  owners  of  striking  aud  lifting  machines, 
and  the  auctioning  of  the  most  worthless  pla¬ 
ted  ware  and  pinchbeck  watches,  chains,  etc 
An  old  man  was  also  permitted  to  sing  songs, 
which,  if  uot  actually  obscene,  were  filled 
with  jokes  and  inuendoes  no  rnodpst,  youth 
should  bo  permitted  to  hear  Nor  was  this 
the  worst,  feature;  an  institution  was  permit¬ 
ted  openly  to  sell  cheap  photographs  for  ten 
times  their  value,  and  persona  were  induced 
to  buy  with  a  chance  to  draw  a  card  giving 
them  some  article  which  they  were  assured 
was  worth  many  times  the  price  paid  for  the 
pictures.  We  could  not  see  how  this  differed 
from  gambling,  and  how  a  sensible  Board  , 

ahoula  permit  it.  We  wi&h  thus  were  the  i 

worst  feature,  but,  uu fortunately,  it  is  not: 
though  the  law  of  Ohio  is  strict  and  point-  j 

ed  against  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  < 

liquor  on  her  fair  grounds;  yetbere  ale,  wine,  | 

beer,  cider,  nnd  even  whiskey,  aud  other  ! 

liquors,  were  freely  sold  or  given  away;  and  i 

we  saw  not  a  few  people  more  or  loss  intoxi¬ 
cated.  It  seems  strange  that-  honest,  iotelli-  r 

gent  men.  such  as  compose  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  th>- State  of  Ohio,  who  control  and  I  t 
run  the  State  Fair,  would  so  far  forget  what  i 

is  due  to  decency  and  what  will  tend  to  the  1 

elevation  of  the  farmer,  as  to  permit  these  f 

things  ou  the  grounds  during  the  State  F*ir  v 


ell,  Syracuse;  Short-horns,  to  D.  B,  Uafght, 
Dover  Plains;  Guernseys,  to  L.  W.  Ledyard,’ 
Cazenovia.  We  have  not  space  to  give  the 
list  of  premium  animals,  and  will  only  say 
that  the  Holstein  exhibit  of  Smiths  &  Powell 
was  worthy  of  any  country.  They  had  11 
nulls,  li  milch  cows,  and  22  younger  animals, 
and  Angie  very  properly  received  a  special 
prize,  and  Nctherlnnd  Prince  received  hoth 
the  special  and  first  prizes  Mr  H  J.  Grans 
ton ,  Sheridan,  showed,  as  fat  stock,  a  pair  of 
i  '  Bhort-bnrns,  1  hat  were'  simpl  y  monsters, 
ho  next  to  attract  attention  was  the  dis 
play  of  horses,  of  which  Til  were  entered 
comprising  Clydes.  Fereheronx.  Cleveland 
Hays,  etc  etc.  We  noticed  the  absence  of  the 
large  display  usually  made  by  Smiths  &  Few 
ell;  still  there  were  some  fine  specimens  of 
heavy  horses.  In  coaohers,  Mambrino  Dud¬ 
ley  and  eight  of  Ills  yearling  colts  attracted 
much  attention,  as  did  also  Zetland  and  Baro- 
uet,  a  couple  of  Cleveland  Bay  stallions,  four 
yeare  old,  rrom  Mount.  Morris, 

Owing  t.o  the  depressed  state  of  the  wool 
market,  we  expected  to  seo  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  Interest  in  sheep,  aud  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  very  slim  show,  especially  of 
the  hne  wooled  breeds;  but.  wo  fouud, 
on  the  contrary,  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  there  being  it,  all  classes  333  en¬ 
tries, arid  some  werogimnny  and  creasy  enough 
to  please  any  fancy  breeder.  Especially  was 
this  so  In  class  B,,  bred  for  weight  of  fleeces 
many  of  them  bail  scarcely  enough  wool  to' 
give  the  grease  a  respectably  fuzzy  appear 
mice.  Glass  A.  in  Merinos  is  for  fineness  of 
wool;  Class  B.  for  weight  of  fleece,  and  class 
G,  for  length  of  staple.  As  strange  as  it  may 
seem.no  premium  is  offered  for  weight  and 
linones*  of  cleansed  wool;  is  it  any  wonder  wo 
bavo  those  monst  rous  “gobs”  of  grease  and  n 
litt  le  wool;  and  is  it,  uot  about  time  we  had  a 
change?  Leicester*  worn  rerircmtnfnH  i ia 


change?  Leicester*  were  represented  by  13 
entries;  Cotswolds  hy  31:  Lincolns  by  M; 
South  Downs  hy  38 ;  Shropshire*  by  40;  Uamp- 
shires  by  fib,  nnd  Oxfords  by  six  entries,  anil 
some  cl  each  of  these  breed h  were  very  lino 


Ohm*  »  ,  ,,  mure  LUiLn  ^land-  for  the  paltry  amount  which  they  put  into  the 

US  to  one  of  all  the  other  breeds.  Colonel  treasury.  VVre  were  more  than  delighted  to 

Lurtis  should  have  been  here  to  have  heard  ^ear  Gen.  Hurst,  a  member  of  the  Board  just 

the  remarks  and  comments  on  his  favorite  electe(L  pledge  himself  that  he  would  not 

Duroc-Jersevs  Thou  hoi  ,  ,  cease  his  labors  till  all  these  disreputable  prac- 

uroc  J  erseys.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  a  tices  are  abolished.  Will  not  the  good  people 


oi  Hcrkshi r.s;  KJ  Du  roe-Jerseys;  and  five 
Essex  I  here  were  some  lino  hugs  among 
these;  but,  one  was  greatly  disappoin tod  at, 
the  smallness  of  their  uutnber*. 

I  he  poultry  show  comprised  584  entries-  80 
COops  of  Game  Ban  tains;  17  of  Brown  Leg 
horns;  16, of  White  Leghorns;  (lof  Plymouth 
Rocks;  10  of  Light,  Hiahmas,  etc  The  show 
was  neither  as  large  as  we  have  sometimes 
seen  it,  nor  were  tho  individual  exhibits  as 
good.  Three  flttflcgof  incubators  were  in 
active  operation,  and  chicks  could  hfi  seen 
from  the  pggs  just  picked,  to  tho  full,  dried, 
active  chick  ready  for  a  “hlto"  of  something 
to  eat,  thus  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
hatching  “motheries  chicks;”  but  the  little 
fellows  seemed  perfectly  “at  home”  and  con¬ 
tented  in  the  "brooders.” 

Floral  Hall,  if  the  fruit  show  of  Ellwanger 

Barry  and  the  flower  show  of  James  Vick 
were  absent,  would  present,  a  very  sorry  and 
deserted  appearance.  Besides  the  fruit  above 
mentioned,  there  were  202  plates  of  apples;  34 
of  plums;  7fi  of  pears;  six  of  peaches  and  81 
of  grapes;  and  the  excuse  for  this  beggarly 
show  was  that  there  was,  this  year,  no  fruit  in 
the  whole  of  .Southern  New  York.  Messrs 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  had  90  plates  of  apples'; 
90  of  pears;  57  ofplums;  35  of  out  door  grapes, 
and  11J  of  hot-house  graptxq  and  all  were  very 
creditable.  James  Vick  tilled  one  whole  side 
ol  the  central  table  with  his  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  flowers.  These  two  firms  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention  and  great  credit  for  their  public 
spirit  In  always  making  a  fine  show  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  no  matter  where  tho  .State  Fair 
may  be,  and  the  other  leading  nursery  firms 
of  the  State  are  very  lax  in  this  respect.  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  can’t  you  do  better? 

Vegetables  and  dairy  products  were  massed 
in  one  hail,  and  that,  was  by  no  means  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  exception  of  the  display  of  po¬ 
tatoes  by  Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  exhibit  by  the 
State  Experimental  Farm,  there  was  nothin"- 
in  the  vegetable  show  woith  looking  at. 

The  hutter  and  cheese  exhibit  was  simply  a 
disgrace  to  so  eminent  a  dairy  State  as  New 
York.  The  Experiment  Station  made  a  dis¬ 
play  of  vegetables  aud  plants,  showing  the 
product!  vem.-ea  of  the  different  varieties  under 
like  circumstances,  and  also  showing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  characteristics  of  plant*  and  vegetables, 
which  was  very  instructive,  aud  was  wifli 
studied  by  the  farmers. 

Altogether  the  show  was  very  creditable  and 
orderly,  aud  yet  there  were  some  things  that 
can  easily  be  made  better.  In  the  first  place, 
the  facilities  for  supplying  drinking  water 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 


id  visitor*  to  patronize  those  beverages  or  suffer 

Hi  tbir^U  A,,othor  tf"‘ng  we  regard  as 

'  !J,K*  <L‘^re  to  enter  our  protest  against, 

was  the  locating  of  toner  bier.  pop.  and  lemon  - 

I  id  ade  tents  and  stands  in  the  most,  eligible  places 
on  the  grounds,  and  in  front,  of  the  machinery 
nnd  implement  exhibits,  it  looked  is  though 
the  slop-seller*  were  of  more  oonn'queneo  than 
those  worthy  men  who  are  striving  In  lighten 
the  labors  of  the  farm.  In  the  first,  place,  wo 
believe  the  Belling  of  nil  such  stuff  on  (he  fair 
grounds  is  detrimental  to  the  interest,  of  the 
fair,  and  degrading  In  the  people  (al  least,  we 
saw  many  drunken  men  on  tho  grout  Ms),  and 
ir  they  must  be  permitted,  tbev  should  not  be 
made  so  mid uly  prominent,  especially  to  the 
damage  of  tho  implement  men.  Why  can’t 
wo  havo  our  fairs  conducted  so  as  to  be  in 
every  way  decent,  und  in  order? 

AGRIPtTLTtrBAT.  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  machinery  show  wa*  grand.  There  was 
everyth. ng  needed  to  make  «  day’s  labor  go 
a*  far  as  possible,  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
fit  the  land  iu  the  best  condition  and  produce 
the  largest  crop  We  noticed  a  field-roller 
made  in  three  sections  the  center  section  i„ 
fiotit  of  the  others,  and  so  made  as  to  turn 
very  easily  and  to  cover  all  the  ground  We 
also  noticed  a  potato  planter,  which  furrowed 
the  ground,  dropped  the  seeds  by  the  aid  of  a 
ioy  who  rode  on  the  machine,  and  covered  the 
potato  as  fast  M dropped.  We  could  find  only 
one  fault  with  it:  we  much  prefer  to  have  the 
ground  rnellowpd  for  tlm  seed  over  a  much 
wider  space  then  would  be  accomplished  by 
this  tool.  But.  a  few  years  ago  it,  was  a 
rare  occurrence  to  sen  Western  manufactu¬ 
rers  competing  with  their  Eastern  competi¬ 
tors  at  the  fairs  held  in  the  Kn*t.;  now  they 
are  quite  as  numerous  as  Eastern  manufac¬ 
turers  are  in  the  Wait.  Wonderful  are 
tlm  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  a  few 
years.  I’he  slow  nx  team  and  wooden  plows 
hnye  in  a  great  measure  been  superseded  by 
sulky  and  gang  plows.  Sowing  hy  hand  has 
nteiost  entirely  ceased,  and  force-feed  grain 
and  fertilizer  drills  have  been  substituted  in 
its  stead.  I  he  tree  or  brush  harrow  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  steel  burrows  have  come 
into  general  use.  Where  once  tho  harvesting 

was  done  by  the  cradle,  we  now  see  Um  self- 
tending  harvesters  or  reapi-g  machines  doing 
more  work  m  one  day  than  could  formerly 
have  been  done  in  weeks,  No  active  farmer 
:-nn  well  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tending  the  agricultural  fair*  They  are  a 
school  for  him  when  rightly  conducted. 

Among  the  many  implements  here  ex- 
iibilod  we  notic-d  those  of  Gore  Tru- 
nan.  Platt  &  Go..  Owogo,  N.  Y.,  who  oxhihit- 
h1  grain  drills,  corn  shelters,  and  the  Whipple 
'prmg-fcootlj 1  harrow.  Robinson  &  Schell, 

M  (any,  N,  \  .  showed  in  successful  operation 
tear  dupto*  baling  press  K  w.  R„>'  & 
ulton,  N  \ .,  showed  ensilage  rmd  fodder 
•utters  Hart.  Hitchcock  &  Go  ,  Peoria.  III. 
bowed  force  teed  grain  and  fertilize-  drills 
md  broadcast,  seeders  p.  p.  Mast  &  Go 
Springfield,  Ohio,  exhibited  the  Buckeye  drills’ 
"li.ivators,  harrows,  cider  mills,  and  seeders.’ 

J.  H  ihoiuais,  Hpriug field.  Ohio,  exhibited 
lorse  hay  rakes  and  hny  tedders.  The  New- 
rk  Machine  Go.,  Newark.  Ohio,  made  a  line 
W  °f  drills,  rakes  nuil  fanning  milJs.  The 
iyraeuse  PluwrCo. ,  Hy  mouse,  N.  Y  ,  made  a 
itgo  and  handsome  exhibition  of  a  full  line 
1 1.  heir  sulky,  walking  and  side-hill  plows  and 
tael  frame  cultivators.  The  American  Manu- 
nctunng  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  showed  the 
(merican  fruit,  evaporator.  The  (flipper 

hr,l(1  f  i0W  V,0’  N,  Y,  exhibited 

revet siblfl  sulkv  plow,  nnd  a  full  line  of 

'Hiking  plows.  Fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
sTitcimial  swivel  plows,  mowing  machines’ 

3Mi  planters,  hay  tedders  were  ex  ibited  by 
:ie  Ames  Plow  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Retry  Spring -tooth  Harrow  Go.,  Can- 
ndnigua,  N  Y  ,  showed  harrows,  broadcast 
icderM,  and  the  Robinson  potato  digger,  with 
'l  ing  attachment.  The  VViard  Plow  Co. 
fttnvia,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  complete  line  of  their 
alkiug  and  sulky  plows  p|ows  were  also 

'Tm  Ua,lf>  F  low  Co..  Albion  Midi., 

id  tho  OHvor  (’lulled  Plow  Co.,  Smith  Bend, 

"I.  Grum  drills  and  grass  seeders  were 

v“  !^iPb.'’i  Srown  L,I-m  Co  Shortsville, 

*;•  Y-  »fllf  binders,  mowers  and  reapers  were 
Shown  by  Walter  A  Wonrl  M  &  R  M  T  o 
Hoosack  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Wr„.  Dee,  nig  J*  Co” 
nTl-;J  F-^'«’Mir.g*Go.  Akron: 

\  v,n  Harvester  Go.,  Batavia. 

D.  a.  Morgan  .V  Co  ,  Brookpmt.  N.  Y.  • 
VYiij-der,  Bushnell  A;  Glcasuer,  Springfield,  O  • 
tne  Wm.  Anson  Wood  M.  and  R  M  Go  ’ 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  F.  Porter  Thayer,  N.  y’ 
vmy;  w“u""  Manufacturing  Co.;  Hornell^ 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  Ad  nance  Pin  it  A  Go.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N  Y.;  F.uroka  Mower  Go,.  Utica,  N 
Y,;  the  Warrior  Mower  Go.,  Little  Falls,  N. 

,  Gsi.orne  &  Go.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

«Il4J  Bradley  &  Co.,  8yra'-Uoei  Y 
The  Wbeder  &  Melfck  Go.  exhibited 
thrashes,  horse-rakes,  steam  engines,  disc  and 
spring  tooMi  harrows,  cultivators,  nnd  tho 
Daniel  Plow  Bulky.  Belcher  &  Taylor.  Chi¬ 
copee  Fails,  Mass.,  showed  hay-rakes,  tedders 
potato  planters,  aud  ensilage  and  fodder  eut- 
ters.  1  he  Beil  City  Manufacturing  Go..  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. ,  hud  a  lino  oi‘  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutters  The  Empire  Drill  Go.,  Shortsville, 

V.,  had  on  exhibition  then-  force-feed 
gram  and  fertilizer  drills.  The  Genesee  Val¬ 
ley  Manufacturing  Co,  Mt.  Morris,  N  Y 
and  Brick  ford  &  Huffman.  Maecdon  N  y’ 
also  showed  grain  drill*.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  traction  und  portable  engines,  saw¬ 
mills.  thrashers,  etc  ,  etc.,  all  in  operation, 
winch  attracted  a  crowd  of  sight  seekers  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  fair  Altogether,  the  society 
may  well  feel  satisfied  with  the  success 
achieved  in  this  department. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 

The  21st  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Society,  held  iu  connection  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Agriculture  Society,  opened  at  Manchester 
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Driving  Park,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on 
September  1st,  and  continued  until  the 
5th  inst.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  while  the  fair  lasted;  a  bright  sun 
gladdened  every  day,  its  rays  being  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  gentle,  refreshing  breeze.  Not  a 
drop  of  rain  fe.ll  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
many  visitors.  Good  judges  estimated  the 
crowd  ou  Thursday  at  10,000.  This  was  the 
largest  attendance.  The  grounds  have  lieen  so 
greatly  improved  since  last  year  that  they 
are  now  nearly  as  good  as  average  fair 
grounds.  Every  one  looked  happy,  and  the 
fair  was  very  enjoy  aide.  If  only  a  little  at¬ 
tention  and  money  were  given  to  the  fitting 
up  of  adequate  buildings  for  the  numerous 
exhibits,  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  New*  Eng¬ 
land  Fair  would  take  a  much  higher  rank 
among  the  leadiug  fairs  of  the  country. 
Exhibitors  came  long  distances  to  show  their 
wares;  but  the  accommodations  afforded  them 
for  doing  so  were  meager;  but  in  spite  of  this 
drawback,  the  show  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
tho  exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements  and 
live  stock  deserve  much  praise,  for  they  were 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  success 
achieved.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given 
to  the  dog  show,  and  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  were  solicited  to  give  particular  notice  to 
this  department.  In  view  of  the  injury  done 
by  dogs  to  sheep  husbandry  in  this,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  other  sections  of  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exhibition  of  an  efficient  dog  exter¬ 
minator  would  be  more  appropriate  than  one 
of  dugs  at.  an  agricultural  fair. 

Dotted  all  over  the  grounds  gamblers,  fa¬ 
kirs  and  side-shows  could  be  seen.  Pools  were 
sold  at  the  race-track,  balloon  ascensions  were 
made,  which  attracted  most  of  the  visitors, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  by  manufacturers 
while  this  was  going  ou.  ‘’Conversation- 
water”  and  spirituous  liquor*  were  sold  on  the 
grounds  surreptitiously  (?).  Not  a  drunken 
man  could  be  seen,  however,  and  a  brawl  was 
unknown. 

The  agricultural  implemeut  department  was 
full.  T.  B.  Everett  &  Co.,  Boston,  made  a 
splendid  display  of  implements  for  the  farm 
and  garden  in  a  tent  provided  by  themselves. 
The  Syracuse  Plow  Co.;  Bradley  &  Co.;  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Wood;  the  Johnston  Harvester  Co  ; 
Belcher  &  Taylor;  the  Wiard  Plow  Co  ;  B.  & 

J.  W.  Belcher,  and  many  other  manufactur¬ 
ers  made  displays  of  their  different  implex 
incuts. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  fine.  Jerseys  out¬ 
numbered  the  other  breeds.  Hercfords  are 
increasing  in  numbers  in  Now  England,  and 
the  show  of  this  stalwart  breed  was  excellent. 
Holsteins,  Ayrshire*  and  Short  horns  were  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  also  some  Brittany 
and  Swiss  cattle.  There  was  but  one  exhibitor 
of  Guernseys— A.  Warner,  of  Connecticut. 
The  beautiful  Devons  were  uufherous,  as  this 
has  always  been  a  favorite  breed  in  New  En¬ 
gland.  The  *how  of  swine  and  sheep  was  not. 
very  large.  The  display  of  poultry'  could  not 
be  cotu|>ared  with  that  at  many  of  onr  county 
fairs.  Many  tine  horses  were  exhibited.  Of 
vegetables,  there  were  many  exhibitors: 
Aroostook  County.  Maine,  exhibited  some 
splendid  potatoes—  among  them  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron— as  well  as  wheats,  rye,  oats,  etc.  Of 
fruits  there  was  a  good  display’.  Apples  were 
abundant  and  looked  line.  Pears  were  quite 
numerous.  Grapes,  not  many — too  early  for 
them  in  this  section.  Very  few  flowers  were 
to  bo  seen,  though  one  good  exhibit  was  made 
by  a  local  florist. 

The  Indies  did  well.  Their  department  was 
fitted  up  magnificently;  in  fact,  they  always 
take  hold  here  In  New  England,  o  in  to 

show  just  what  they  can  do  when  they  once  try. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  officers  of  this  society 
will  conduct,  their  fair,  another  year,  as 
an  agricultural  fair  should  be  conducted. 
Gamblers,  fakirs  and  side-showmen  should  not 
be  permitted  to  ply  their  vocations  ou  tna 
grouuds,  no  matter  how  much  money  they 
may  offer  for  the  privilege  or  fleecing  the 
unwary,  robbing  the  innocent  and  corrupting 
the  young.  If  the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited, 
it  should  be  prevented .  More  premi u  ms  should 
be  offered,  and  farmers  and  stockmen  only  be 
appointed  on  committees.  These  are  the  best, 
judges  of  the  merits  of  agricultural  exhibits. 
It  is  distressing  to  hour  a  committeeman  re¬ 
mark  that,  he  never  used  or  saw  a  mower  work, 
llow  can  he  judge  of  its  merits,  then!  The 
New  England  Fair  should  not  be  a  political 
affair,  at  least  politicians  should  be  kept  off 
the  committees.  As  it  is  now,  “there  is  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  Denmark.” _ J-  E-  s- 

+ov  lUomnt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MlSt  RAY  CLARK. 

A  JEWEL  FROM  MEMORY’S  TREASURY. 

The  day  with  Its  sandals  dipped  In  dew. 

Has  pa««ed  t  hrough  tne  evening's  golden  gates, 

And  a  single  star  In  the  cloudless  blue 

V  or  the  rising  moon  lu  silence  waits: 

While  the  winds  that  sigh  to  the  languid  hours 

A  lullaby  Itri  alhe  o’er  the  f elded  flower*. 


The  lilies  nod  to  the  sound  of  the  stream 
That  wlndsalong  with  lulling  flow. 

And  either  awake,  or  half  a-dream, 

I  pa**  through  the  realm*  of  long  ago; 

While  face*  peer  with  many  a  smile 
From  the  bower  of  memory’*  magical  tale. 

There  nre  Joys  and  sunshine,  sorrow  and  tears 
That  cheek  the  path  of  life’s  April  hours, 

And  a  longing  wish  for  the  coming  years. 

That  hope  ever  wreaths  with  the  fairest  flowers; 
There  are  friendship*  guileless — love  as  bright 
And  pure  as  the  stars  In  the  halls  of  night. 

There  are  ashen  jnetnorleit,  bitter  pain, 

And  bnrled  hopes  and  a  broken  vow. 

And  an  aching  heart  by  the  reckless  main. 

And  the  sea  bree/.e  fanning  the  pallid  brow; 

And  a  wanderer  on  the  shell-lined  shore 
Listening  for  voices  that  speak  no  more. 

There  are  pawdona  strong  and  nmbltlons  wild. 
And  the  fleree  desire  to  stand  In  the  van 
Of  the  buttle  Of  life  nnd  the  heart  of  the  child 
I*  crushed  m  the  bresst  of  the  struggling  man; 
But  short  the  regrets,  nnd  few  are  the  tears 
That  fall  at  the  tomb  of  the  banished  years. 

There  is  a  quiet,  and  peace,  and  domestic  love. 
And  Joys  arising  from  fallh  and  truth, 

And  a  truth  unquestioning,  far  above 
The  passionate  dreaming*  of  ardent  youth; 

And  kisses  of  children  ou  l'p*  and  cheek. 

And  the  parents’ IjIIsb  which  no  tongue  ran  speak. 

There  are  loved  ones  lost!  There  are  little  graves 
In  the  distant,  dell,  ’math  protecting  tree*. 
Where  the  streamlet  winds  nnd  the  violet  waves, 
And  the  grasses  sway  to  the  sighing  breeze; 

And  w-c  mourn  for  thp  pressure  Of  tender  lips, 
And  the  light,  of  eyes  darkened  In  denlh'*  eclipse. 

And  thus  as  the  glow  of  the  daylight  dies, 

And  the  night’s  flrst  look  to  the  earth  Is  east, 

I  ga/.e,  'neatb  those  beautiful  summer  skies. 

At  pictures  that,  hung  tii  the  hall  of  the  past. 
Oh!  Sorrow  and  Joy  chant  a  mingled  lay, 

When  to  Memory's  wild  wood  we  wander  away. 

LEISURE  AT  HOME. 


When  circumstances  permit  a  busy  man  or 
woman  to  travel  and  visit  relatives  or  places 
of  interest,  every  movement  is  made  to  yield 
as  much  enjoyment  as  possible.  Tins  same 
plan  might  be  profitably  followed  with  tne 
moment*,  or  hours  of  leisure,  at  home.  Habit 
is  an  ever-present  max  ter;  and  if  it  is  the  rule 
to  make  pleasant  every  stray  piece  of  time 
that  is  not  freighted  with  work,  it  will  soon 
become  a  habit,  and  the  habit  wifi  encroach 
on  the  working  hours  too,  not  causing  any 
neglect  of  work,  but  leading  to  an  endeavor 
to  make  it  pleasant;  ami  such  work  as  shelling 
peas,  peeling  apples  and  potatoes,  will  often 
be  done  in  t  he  cool  sitting-room  or  under  the 
shade  of  the  Iris*  near  the  door.  But  the  hours 
that  have  no  mortgage  of  work  claiming  them 
as  fast  as  they  come,  will  be  given  to  some¬ 
thing  that  is  recreative. 

The  parlor  of  the  house  tuay  profitably  be 
made  a  place  for  pleasant,  occupation ;  nothing 
that  is  work  ought  to  intrude  here.  If  the 
house  has  a  parlor,  let  it  be  throne  place  where 
busy,  hurrying  work  is  shut  out,  though  fancy 
work  that  the  fingers  and  eye  deiignt  in,  may 
be  admitted.  Here  the  iusti  net  that  sets  child* 
jsU  hands  to  building  play -houses and  adorning 
thorn— tnis  iustinct  still  alive,  though  child¬ 
hood  is  past,  may  Ik?  indulged  in  again,  and 
this  room  be  furnished  for  beauty,  though  all 
tho  rest  of  the  house  must  be  fitted  for  rough 
work  a  day  use.  Here  the  carpet  need  uot  be 
of  serviceable  rags,  but  of  finer  texture  and 
attractive  pattern:  frail  vuscs  may  stand  in 
safety,  and  pictures  and  books  be  scattered  on 
the  table  convenient  for  reference,  and  free 
from  dust  and  hurried  handling  Tidies  and 
mats,  that  would  lose  their  beauty  in  a  few 
weeks  in  tbecouifortuble sitting-room’s  every¬ 
day  wear,  keep  bright  and  clean.  The  house¬ 
wife  can  here  enjoy  a  quiet  rest  sitting  iu  a 
comfortable  chair,  and  looking  at  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  and  the  ornaments  about  the 
room,  collected  by  herself  or  received  os  gifts 
from  husband,  children,  or  friends.  If  no  other 
day  iu  the  week  gives  time  for  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  parlor,  Sunday  will  afford  some  leisure; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  throw  open  the  room  on 
Saturday  morning,  sweep  and  dust  it,  and  fill 
the  vases  with  fresh  favorite  flowers,  making 
ready  to  spend  here  the  hours  of  Sunday  rest. 
If  a  love  for  beauty  pervades  the  family,  even 
the  little  children  will  handle  with  loving  fin¬ 
gers  the  pretty  books,  and  soon  learn  to  respect 
the  order  and  quiet  of  the  room,  going  out¬ 
door*  or  to  the  sitting-room  to  romp,  and 
coming  here  for  the  quieter  pleasures  of  a 
story  perhaps,  or  a  song. 

Much  pleasure  for  leisure  time  can  be  found 
iu  such  occupations  as  making  scrap-books  for 
gifts,  and  iu  many  kinds  of  fancy  work  that 
necessitates  scattering  of  scraps  and  paper; 
unsuitable  for  the  parlor,  but  just  the  thing 
in  the  sitting-room.  The  shady  places  in  the 
yard  will  give  a  chance  to  spend  some  hours 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  make  a  variety  in  the 
home  recreations;  an  afternoon  passed  in  a 
cool  spot,  with  sewing,  and  some  one  to  read 
aloud,  will  invest  the  place  with  a  quiet  charm 
for  all  the  year,  if  the  reading  and  shade  prove 
as  enchanting  as  they  ought  to  on  a  bright 
summer  day.  In  the  Winter,  the  Saturday’s 
preparations  for  Sundaj  s  rest  will  be  filling 
the  wood-box  for  the  parlor  stove  and  polish¬ 
ing  the  lamp  chimneys,  that  the  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  may  be  bright  ones. 


If  every  opportunity  for  home  pleasure  is 
improved,  all  pleasures  will  be  enjoyed  the 
more,  for  it  will  become  easy  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  enjoyment  embodies.  These  hours  when 
work  can  be  laid  aside,  will  in  this  way  be¬ 
come  hours  of  education;  powers  undeveloped 
will  be  drawn  out,  and  when  opportunities 
come  for  longer  intervals  of  rest,  the  time  will 
not  hang  heavy  on  idle  bands,  but  will  be 
gladly  hailed,  and  filled  with  a  larger  measure 
of  the  pleasures  which  already  have  become 
familiar.  It  is  as  necessary  to  make  friends 
with  pleasure  a*  with  work :  to  one  uu accus¬ 
tomed  to  recreation,  it  i*  as  awkward  and 
unsatisfactory  a*  a  first  attempt  to  mold  a  loaf 
of  bread,  or  to  mow  with  a  scythe.  It  is  uot 
great  opportunities,  and  much  time  for  travel 
and  recreation  that  make*  enjoyment  attain¬ 
able,  but  the  power  to  !>e  happy,  ihe  wisdom 
to  enjoy,  every  day,  the  nearest  pleasures; 
thus  insuring  a  constant  supply  or  a  pleasant 
variety,  and  avoiding  the  unpleasant  alterna¬ 
tions  of  famine  and  superabundance. 

What  seem*  then  only  idle  pleasure,  if  right¬ 
ly  used,  become*  a  school  for  the  kindlier  side 
of  human  nature,  a  suDny  and  protected  spot 
where  delicate  flower*  can  spring  up  unhurt 
by  the  wind*  and  storms  of  life.  Our  strength 
is  not  lessened  by  their  growth  but  beautified, 
as  the  forest  tree*  lose  nothtug  of  strength 
when  encircled  by  the  graceful  ivy,  but  gain 
a  drapery  of  wonderful  grace  through  the 
Summer  and  of  gorgeous  crimson  in  Autumn. 

Sincere  honesty  i*  very  necessary  in  the 
making  of  pleasure*,  real  pleasures.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  accepted  as  a  pleasure,  because  Others 
have  found  it  *o,  and  persisted  in  a*  a  recrea¬ 
tion  even  though  distasteful,  the  spirit  of 
healthy  enjoyment  will  never  be  thus  caught; 
and  all  such  attempts  will  result  in  disap¬ 
pointment.  But  the  pleasures  that  make  glad¬ 
ness,  and  the  wish  springs  up  iu  the  heart,  to 
share  the  sunshine  with  everyone,  are  such  as 
will  turn  everything  into  joy  as  the  touch  of 
Midas  transformed  thing*  into  gold.  And  as 
joy  is  brighter  than  the  brightest  gold,  so 
this  transforming  touch  is  worth  inestimably 
more  to  its  possessor.  beth  sample. 


A  WAYSIDE  SKETCH. 

“  They  take  the  Rural  there,”  said  Mrs. 
Gilmore  to  her  husband,  as  they  were  riding 
slowly  past  a  trim-looking  farmhouse  whose 
front  yard  was  ornamented  with  half  a  dozen 
shapely  evergreens,  and  a  wide  strip  of  ground 
b<M ween  the  house  and  barn  was  gay  with 
summer  flowers.  “What  makes  you  think 
so?”  said  he.  “Don't  you  see  they  must,” 
said  she;  “look  at  those  flowers;  I  know  they 
grew  from  seeds  in  the  Rural’s  free  seed 
distribution.  There  are  those  blue  flowers: 

I  have  been  told  they  were  called  The  Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland ;  they  are  like  mine,  and  I 
never  saw  any  such  until  miuo  blossomed. 
And  look  In  the  garden,  l  believe  those 
peas  are  Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker;  the 
only  peas,  you  remember,  that  were  ever 
raised  that  were  ready  for  the  table  in  J une. 
“Well,”  said  he,  “you  had  better  save  the 
rest  of  ours  for  seed ;  and,”  he  added  with  the 
flrst  symptom  of  interest  ho  had  yet  shown, 
“do  you  see  that  row  of  oats  heading  out? 
They  must  be  the  Black  Champion.  They 
are  worth  looking  at  now.  A  woman  always 
has  more  of  an  eye  for  posies  in  the  door-yard 
than  she  has  for  growing  crop*.  For  my  part,  I 
never  could  understand  how  folks  could  waste 
good  ground  raising  flowers,  wheu  corn  and 
rye  would  be  so  much  more  profitable.”  “1 
do,”  said  she,  “  I  always  think  of  some  verses 
written  many  years  ago  by  Mary  flowitt, 
which  l  read  when  a  little  girl: 

“  Qod  in  Itch?  have  made  enough,  enough. 

For  every  want  of  oura, 

For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore,  were  they  made. 
All  dyed  with  rainbow  light. 

All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 
Upsprtnglng  d*y  anl  night? 

To  comfort  man.  to  whisper  hope, 

Whene’er  his  faith  grew  dim; 

For  he  who  caretn  for  the  flowers, 

Will  care  much  more  for  Him.” 

B.  C.  D. 

- 

A  LESSON  LEARNED  IN  WAR  TIME. 

■  —  1  - 

The  soldiers  learned  many  new  lessons  in 
time  of  onr  late  war,  which  made  them  more 
considerate,  appreciative  men  iu  time  of  peace. 
Said  one:  “We  had  all  our  Jive*  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sit  down  to  a  good  table  with  nicely 
cooked  food,  light  bread,  and  clear,  delicious 
coffee,  and  we  had  regarded  these  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It.  seemed  almost  as  if  things  cooked 
themselves  But  when  we  had  our  rations 
dealt  out,  and  tried  to  turn  them  into  some 
shape  so  we  could  make  a  meal  of  them,  we  re¬ 
membered  with  astonishment  the  good  supper* 
of  onr  homes.  It  was  discouraging  to  pour  out 
our  coffee  aud  have  it  come  grouuds  foremost, 
and  to  have  our  flour  ration  turned  into  book¬ 
binder's  puste,  aud  burned  at  that.”  They  re 
membered  gratefully  and  with  admiration  the 
pains  that  wives  and  mothers  had  taken  all 


'heir  lives  to  make  them  comfortable,  and 
wondered  how  they  managed  to  turn  off  such 
work  with  so  much  apparent  ease. 

It  has  been  a  good,  though  wearisome  lesson 
to  a  mm  oftentimes  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house 
awhile  with  a  sprained  foot,  or  some  such  ail¬ 
ment,  and  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  watch 
the  domestic  wheels  go  round.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  doubly  hard  for  the  wife,  but  unless  he 
was  a  very  obtuse  man.  he  went  forth  to  his 
work  with  a  good  many  new  ideas  about  wo¬ 
man’s  work. 

When  a  man  comes  in  from  the  hot  hay- 
field,  and  takes  his  dinner  in  the  cool,  shaded 
dining  room,  which  ha*  been  well-darkened  all 
the  day,  he  is  apt  to  think  what  a  comfortable 
time  women  folk  have  at  work  all  day  in  the 
cool  house,  compared  with  their  work  under 
the  June  sun.  A  forenoon  in  the  house,  where 
they  can  watch  the  hurried  wife  busy  over  the 
broiling  stove,  which  make*  out-door  air  seem 
cool,  would  change  their  views.  The  multi¬ 
plicity  of  duties,  hurrying  on  all  together  in 
order  to  have  t  he  dinner  in  time  for  the  hungry 
reapers,  would  drive  a  man  half  insane.  Most 
likely,  added  on  is  the  care  of  the  little  one  in 
the  cradle,  and  the  toddler  at  one's  feet  al¬ 
ways  getting  into  the  chips  or  ashes,  if  not 
into  the  flour-pan  or  sugar-bowl.  “Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  ol  safety”  in  such  a  case, 
as  we  all  know  who  have  cared  for  these  same 
troublesome  comforts — the  dear  children,  bless 
them! 

After  all,  it  is  each  to  his  own  profession. 
The  best  reward  a  wife  asks  is  only  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  a  righful  share  of  the  money  she  so 
laboriously  earns.  olive 
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TACT  IN  ENTERTAINING. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  have  been  visiting  lately  an  old  friend  in 
a  little  town  where  the  chief  thing  1  noticed 
was  the  frequent  conversation  of  the  ladies 
regarding  their  present  or  departing  guests. 

I  was  so  much  at  home  with  my  friend,  who 
did  not  treat  me  as  company,  that  they  all 
felt  free  to  talk  before  me;  but  1  thought  bow 
many  who  went  from  home  to  visit  friends 
would  resent  the  remarks  passed  upon  them 
by  those  whom  they  visited. 

“Mrs.  So-uud-8o  has  a  happy  release  at 
last,”  remarks  one.  speaking  of  friends  who 
had  gone  away  by  the  morning  train.  “Bella 
is  worn  out  with  company,”  said  another,  “she 
has  had  some  one  straight  along  for  a  mouth.  '’ 
And  they  went  on  with  a  tirade  on  the 
trouble  of  entertaining  till  it  became  quite 
tiresome.  It  seemed,  as  the  children  would 
say,  “mean  ”  to  discourse  so,  wheu  the  people 
who  had  left  were  doubtless  all  invited  guests; 
and  I  thought  how  much  better  it  would  be  if 
people  would  really  give  their  friends  “pot- 
luck  ’’  instead  of  trying  to  make  uu  elaborate 
display  that  costs  more  in  time  aud  in  strength 
than  all  it  is  worth. 

I  am  so  tired  of  shams,  aud  this  seems  one 
of  the  very  worst  kind.  It  out-rivals  the 
sham  pillows  aud  other  make-believes  in  our 
homes.  If  a  hostess  enjoys  her  guests  and 
wishes  to  make  them  tool  at  home,  it  is  best 
to  take  them  at  once  into  the  family,  aud, 
without  pretension,  let  the  extra  plate  be  the 
only  extra  preparation.  The  guest  will  feel 
at  home  at  once,  and  it  this  plan  is  tried  you 
i  will  soon  enjoy  it.  There  is  surely  no  one 
1  who  would  desire  that  the  hostess,  iu  efforts 
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to  entertain,  should  so  tire  herself  as  to  be 
glad  when  a  guest  departs.  Let  the  welcome 
bo  sincere,  the  fare  good  and  simple,  and  ad¬ 
mit.  your  friends  to  the  home  circle — the  in¬ 
ner  and  charmed  life  that  is  your  very  own. 
Banish  sham;  use  toot  to  save  yourself  as 
much  as  possible,  and  reserve  your  strength 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  jour  guests.  Rest 
assured  if  any  friend  seeks  your  society,  the 
“  life  to  them  is  more  than  meat,”  and  guide 
yourself  accordingly. 


CHATS  WITH  OUR  GIRLS,  WHO  EX¬ 
PECT  TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

MAY  MAPLK, 

“Such  a  treasure  1”  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
as  twelve- year-old  Ida  cleared  away  the  sup¬ 
per  dishes,  after  having  prepared  a  nice  repast 
for  a  number  of  guests  who  had  unexpectedly 
arrived  at  the  farm-house,  soon  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  her  mother  for  the  village.  The 
appointments  of  the  table  had  been  as  perfect 
as  though  her  mother's  guiding  hand  had  di¬ 
rected  the  filling  and  placing  of  every  dish; 
the  spoons  were  at  haDd,  and  the  uapkitis 
were  not  forgotten.  After  the  meal,  each  arti¬ 
cle  was  returned  to  its  accustomed  niche;  the 
dining  room  floor  was  carefully  brushed,  and 
then  the  large  kitchen  apron,  which  had  pro¬ 
tected  her  pretty  pink  dress,  was  hung  in  the 
closet,  and  she  was  ready  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 
being  the  lady  of  the  house  until  her  mother’s 
return. 

The  visitors  found  hera  very  intelligent  host¬ 
ess  for  one  of  her  years.  She  w  as  a  close  ob¬ 
server,  and  then  her  parents  had  always  talked 
with  her  as  they  did  with  grown  people.  She 
knew  nothing,  from  experience,  of  childish 
babble.  She  answered  questions  in  regard  to 
farm  products,  orchard,  or  garden,  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner;  and  as  she  had  almost  the 
entire  care  of  the  poultry,  she  had  learned  a 
good  deal  about  the  various  wavs  of  feeding 
them  for  profit;  also  of  the  diseases  attacking 
her  feathered  pets.  Her  father  was  a  well-to- 
do,  practical  farmer,  and  Ida  was  often  oue  of 
his  assistants,  and  her  fund  of  farming  knowl¬ 
edge  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  guests 
who  were  bringlug  up  their  daughters  within 
the  four  square  walls  of  the  school  room  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

Something  like  three  years  ago,  a  young 
lady  was  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and 
as  her  father  was  a  horticulturist,  several 
questions  were  asked  in  regard  to  the  various 
fruits,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating,  picking 
and  marketing  them.  To  each  and  every 
question  her  answer  was,  “I  d-o  n’t  know  ” 
Tniuk  you  her  stupidity  gained  her  friends? 
Would  she  make  an  interesting  companion? 
Her  indifference  to  what  was  going  on  out-of- 
doors  was  typical  of  her  manuer  of  working 
about  the  house.  And  in  the  course  of  events 
“slattern"  was  written  in  flaming  characters, 
not  only  upon  uer  person  but  upon  everything 
with  which  she  came  in  contact. 

I  think  I  bearsomeof  you  inquire:  “Did  she 
get  married?”  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  old  pro¬ 
verb  “There’s  never  a  Jack  without  a  Gill,” 
came  true  iu  her  case;  of  course,  she  married, 
aud  I  wish  that  every  one  of  “our  Rural 
girls”  could  step  into  her  home,  and  behold 
the  discomfort  and  misery  that  one  slatternly 
ignorant  girl  can  bring  to  a  single  hearth¬ 
stone.  I’m  very  sure  each  one  would  say, 
“I’ll  learn  how  to  do  well  whatsoever  my 
bauds  find  to  do  whether  it  be  indoors  or  out, 
that  I  may  be  an  intelligent  companion,  and 
be  able  to  teach  others  how  to  be  useful,  in 
their  day  and  generaiion.” 

RAMBLINGS. 

In  answer  to  M.  B.  McL.,  in  the  Rural  of 
Aug  28,  I  can  only  say  that  the  “drinking 
boat”  is  a  boat-shaped  cup,  the  bow  of  it  being 
long  and  nearly  closed  over  for  the  fluid  to 
run  through  into  baby's  mouth.  Mine  was 
purchased  nearly  20  years  ago  at  a  city  crock¬ 
ery  store,  ami  cost  85  cents.  It  is  of  plain 
white  china. 

Well,  the  Summer  is  well  nigh  ended,  and 
soon  the  bright  flowers  will  give  way  to 
Autumn's  many-tinted  leaves,  and  then  to  the 
bleak  winds  and  snows  of  Winter. 

My  “Rural  Treasures’’  have  well  repaid  my 
care,  aud  though  l  lost  many  of  them,  I  have 
some  rare  beauties  left;  but  the  Seeds  do  not  , 
seem  to  ripen  well,  and  of  some  varieties  I  am 
very  anxious  to  save  a  supply  for  next  season. 

Soon  I  must  care  for  my  winter  supply  of 
house  plants,  and  hope  they  will  bloom  as  well 
as  last,  season. 

In  my  bay  window  I  placed  a  small  table, 
on  which  was  a  soap  box  filled  with  earth  from 
the  woods,  aud  planted  with  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  and  several  other  varieties  of  flowers, 
among  them  a  small  seedling  petunia.  I  tack¬ 
ed  shelf  oil  cloth  around  the  box,  and  it  was 
quite  a  pretty  jardiniere,  for  the  plants  grew 
quite  sturdily,  and  were  as  healthy  as  if  out 
of  doors.  All  bloomed  well,  but  the  petunia 
was  a  lovely  sight.  It  grew  nearly  four  feet 
high,  and  had  18  branches,  and  from  Decem¬ 


ber  till  May  was  covered  with  large,  pale 
lavender  flowers,  which  perfumed  the  whole 
room.  It  elicited  much  admiration  from  all 
who  saw  it.  In  another  window  I  had  a  large 
heliotrope,  which  btooined  continuously.  The 
year  before  I  planted  a  bit  of  German  or  Par¬ 
lor  Ivy  in  a  small  hasket,  in  Domes  nil’s  Fer¬ 
tilized  Moss.  Ii  grew  rapidly,  having  very 
large  leaves;  it  soon  reached  the  top  of  the 
window,  and  began  to  bud.  I  never  before 
knew  it  bad  a  flower,  but  iu  a  short  time  it 
was  covered  with  large  bunches  of  feathery, 
yellow  flowers,  with  a  bitter-sweet  perfume. 
It  was  very  lovely.  aunt  em. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  flies,  fix  up  a  little 
shelf,  just  outside  the  door  where  they  are 
thickest,  aud  put  n  dish  of  fly-poison  on  it, 
aud  they  will  drop  down  before  entering  the 
house,  aud  save  the  sickening  litter  there. 
They  will  dodge  in.  in  search  of  drink,  every 
time  the  screen  door®  are  opened,  unless  you 
provide  it  for  them  outside,  Polsouing  (lies  is 
a  very  disagreeable  business;  but  it  is  often 
only  the  choice  of  evils.  They  are  the  nui- 
saueo  of  the  hot  months,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  some  way. 

Would  it  not  t>e  well,  some  leisure  afternoon, 
to  persuade  the  boys  to  (ill  up  those  treacher¬ 
ous  holes  in  the  dooryard,  where  the  posts  that 
supported  the  clothes-line  were  taken  out  or 
where  the  gate  was,  and  which  arc  now  partly 
covered  with  long  grass?  They  are  liable  to 
give  you  a  sprained  ankle  if  you  should  acei- 
deutally  step  into  oue  of  them,  not  remember¬ 
ing  that  they  are  there.  “A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.” 

Nothing  is  more  refreshing  in  a  very  hot 
day,  to  u  weary  woman,  than  a  good,  cool 
drink  of  lemonade.  It  is  healthful,  too.  Why, 
then,  not  have  a  supply  of  lemons  ready  for 
ironing  day?  After  you  have  tried  the  bever¬ 
age  oue  season,  you  will  never  do  without  it 
again. 

To  wash  a  red  damask  table-cloth  needs  a 
careful  hand  not  to  fade  it  A  large  handful 
of  salt  should  be  thrown  into  weak,  hot  suds, 
and  the  cloth  should  be  speedily  rubbed  out 
and  scalded  u  few  minutes,  then  run  through 
a  wringer  and  starched  with  bought,  not  flour, 
starch.  This  keeps  it  from  soiling  as  easily  as 
it  would  without  this  precaution.  If  not  dried 
out-of  door®  in  the  shade,  it  should  be  brought, 
in  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  or  the  suu  will  help  to 
fade  it.  With  careful  washing,  these  table¬ 
cloths  are  very  pretty,  as  well  as  a  grout  con¬ 
venience  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  eusily 
ruined  by  careless  wushiug  than  these  bigh- 
culored  things.  aunt  Rachel. 

A  FELON  CURE. 

Allow  me  to  add  my  mite  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  suffer  from  that  terrible 
scourge,  a  felou.  It  is  a  painless  remedy  that 
will  effect  a  perfect  cure  in  34  hours,  us  I  have 
had  reason  to  prove  within  the  last  few  days. 
A  lady  came  here,  who  hud  been  suffering  over 
two  weeks  with  a  felon  on  the  end  of  her 
middle  finger.  I  saturated  a  bit  of  grated 
wild  turnip,  the  size  of  a  bean,  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  applied  it  to  the  affected 
part.  It  relieved  the  pain  at  once.  In  18 
hours  there  was  a  hole  to  the  bone,  and  the 
felon  was  destroyed.  I  removed  the  turnip, 
dressed  the  wound  with  a  healing  salve,  and 
the  finger  is  now  well  Having  myself  nearly 
lost  a  finger  with  a  felon,  I  appreciate  this 
remedy,  and  would  benefit  others. 

MRS.  MYRA  L.  PARSONS. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPE8. 

FOR  NAUSEA. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  this  distressing 
sickness  is  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate.  Put 
about  80  drops  into  a  glass  of  cold  water,  add 
a  little  sugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  nine  or  ten  minutes  until 
relieved.  In  cases  of  obstinate  nausea,  apply 
a  mustard  plaster  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
continuing  the  Acid  Phosphate.  Mustard 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  will  prevent 
it  from  blistering  the  skin,  or  a  few  drops  of 
sweet  oil,  rubbed  lightly  over  the  surface  of 
the  plaster,  will  have  the  same  effect. 

MRS.  K.  PRINK. 


CORN  MEAL  MUFFINS. 

Two  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  cup  of  flour, 
three  eggs  beaten  very  light,  three  cups  of 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  molted  butter,  a 
tablespoon ful  of  white  sugar,  two  large  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Mix  quickly, 
beating  all  of  the  ingredients  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether,  and  pour  into  hot,  greased  gem  pans, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  mrs.  c. 


Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
An  a  Kefriwerant  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Dr.  C.  II.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says: 
“l  have  used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink 
in  fevers,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  it.’’- — Ado. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  13. 

The  National  Bank  of  New  Jersey,  at  New 
Brunswick,  has  been  robbed  by  its  cashier, 
Hill,  and  its  president,  Runyon,  of  $285,930, 
of  which  llill  took  1196,829.  and  Runyon  $39,- 
100.  Robbery  of  banks  by  their  trusted  offi¬ 
cers  are  so  common  nowadays  that  they  cause 
no  surprise;  but  here,  instead  of  scooting  to 
Canada  with  tbeir  booty,  both  criminals  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  A  good  job  if  all  the  bank 
thieves  would  follow  tbeir  example!  ........ 

Okloboma  Bayne  is  to  be  tried  at  Wichita, 
Kansas.  He  is  out  on  $1,000  bad.  His  com 

rades  have  been  liberated . . . A  great 

fire  among  the  lumber  yards  and  factories  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  swept  over  20  acres,  and 
caused  damage  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $1,- 

250, 000,  last.  Monday . There  is  likely  to 

be  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Fair  shall  be  open  on  Sundays.  The 
local  usage  aB  to  amusements  disregards  the 
Sabbath,  but  many  of  the  exhibitors  object.. 
. Typhoid  fever  prevails  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  in  several  counties  in  the  upper 
part  of  North  Carolina.  A  large  majority  of 
the  cases  are  located  directly  in  the  puths  of 
the  disastrous  tornadoes  which  swept  through 

the  State  last  Spring . The  commission  of 

Commander  Schley  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  Recruiting  was  delivered  to 

him  Monday . The  assessed  valuation  of 

property  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida. 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia,  which  are  the  12  distinct¬ 
ively  Southern  States,  has  increased  during 
the  past  year  $205,718,977.  The  increase  of 
wealth  has  been  accompanied  with  a  slightly 
decreased  tax  rate1,  although  the  expenditure 
for  public  schools  has  been  quadrupled  within 
the  last  ten  years.  During  the  past  year  the 
railroad  mileage  of  the  Southern  States  has 

increased  3,155  miles . The  election  of 

Governor  in  Maine  has  been  the  most  import¬ 
ant  event  in  politics  during  the  week.  Of 
this,  a  telegram  from  Augusta  yesterday  says; 
“  The  total  vote  of  the  State  will  reach  142,- 
410,  and  Hobie’s  majority  over  lledman  20,615. 
This  is  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  in  this  Stute  in  a  Resi¬ 
dential  year.”  Republicans  jubilant, . 

The  Canadian  immigration  returns  for 
August  show  that  1*1.830  immigrants  landed 
in  the  Dominion.  Of  these  5,895  were 
passengers  for  the  United  States.  Since 
January  1,112.512  persons  entered  Can¬ 
ada  as  immigrants,  48.275  of  whom  intended 
settling  in  the  United  States.  These  figures 
are  below  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1883 .  Ti  e  Prohibitionists  in  Massa¬ 

chusetts  ami  Now  Hampshire  held  State  Con¬ 
ventions  on  Wednesday  and  put  full  tickets 
in  the  field  for  Stute  officers  and  Presidential 

Electors . Because  the  cut  th roat  Frunk 

James  was  invited  to  be  present  as  an  attrac¬ 
tion  at  the  agricultural  fair  at  Mobcrly,  Mo., 
the  Republican  State  Convention  which  was 
to  meet  there  at  the  same  time,  has  changed 
the  place  of  meeting  to  Jefferson  City,  und 
intends  to  issue  au  address  denouncing  the 

action  of  the  fair  managers . Among 

“forehanded”  States  Texas  leads  all  the  rest. 
The  Treasurer  has  $l,1OG.O00  cash  in  hand, 
holds  $6, 241,600  iu  bonds  belonging  to  school 
and  other  fuuds,  and  several  more  millions  in 
notes  for  land  sold,  and  the  total  debt  is  only 

$4,000,000  nearly  all  held  in  the  State  . 

Canada  will  observe  November  0  as  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day . The  Dominion  Exhibition 

at  Montreal  was  opened  on  Tuesday  by  bis 
Excellency  the  Governor  General,  iu  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  large  gathering  of  the  citizens  - 

There  is  great  excitement  in  Benton,  Mon¬ 
tana,  over  the  confirmation  of  the  gold  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  Little  Rock  Mountains,  iu  that 
Territory.  A  committee  of  citizens  tele 
graphed  that  the  mines  are  good.  About  100 
claims  have  been  taken  up.  Those  worked 
pay  from  $0  to  $11  a  day  to  a  jnan  working 
with  an  ordinary  gold  pan.  Half  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  stampeded  to  the  mines, . Duriug 

the  hot  spell  hereon  Tusdny,  Wednesday  und 
Thursday  last,  the  mortality  was  very  heavy. 
On  Wednesday  alone  118  died  from  sun-stroke 
and  exhaustion,  besides  those  who  were  ailing, 
and  whom  the  torrid  weather  hurried  to  the 

grave . 

.  ■»»« - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  13,  1884. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  although  Ireland  is 
more  peaceable  than  some  mouths  ago,  she  is 
no  less  hostile  to  English  domination,  or  no 
less  determined  to  continue  the  struggle  for 
“home  rule.”  Earl  Spencer.  Viceroy,  who  is 
now  traveling  through  Munster,  is  coldly  re¬ 
ceived,  while  offensive  placards  are  posted  in 
many.places  along  his  route.  Trevelyan,  Chief 


Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  likely  to  succeed 
Lord  Carlingford,  President  of  the  Council  in 
England,  when  the  latter  retires  from  the 
Cabinet  through  ill  health.  Noisy  Land  League 
meetings  still  continue,  marked  by  occasional 
scenes  of  violence . In  England  Glad¬ 

stone,  who  is  traveling  through  Scotland,  is 
received  everj'wbere  with  great  enthusiasm. 
He  is  preparing  to  introduce  into  Parliament 
a  Redistribution  Bill,  as  demanded  by  the 
Lords;  hut  will  insist  on  giving  precedence  to 

the  Franchise  Bill . The  English  papers 

are  hostile  to  France’s  action  in  China,  as  cer¬ 
tain  to  injure  English  trade  with  that  conn 
try,  as  the  English  interests  are  greater  there 
than  those  of  all  other  nations.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  residents  in  the  treaty  ports 
of  China  last  year  was  4.894.  one  half  of  them 
being  English.  Great  Britain  is  represented 
in  China  by  298  business  houses,  Germany  by 
50,  America  by  24,  Russia  by  17,  France 
by  12,  Spain  by  7.  and  Italy,  Austria, 
Holland  and  Denmark  each  by  I.  The 
total  of  exporta  and  imports  for  the  21 

ports  in  1882  was  one  millard  of  francs . 

Gen.  Lord  Wolseley  took  command  yester¬ 
day  of  all  the  troops  in  Egypt,  south  of  Assiout, 
and  is  hurrying  forward  the  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Gen,  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  The  Nile 
is  rapidly  sinking,  and  unless  “things  are 
pushed,”  a  march  of  some  250  miles  across  a 
waterless  desert  may  he  necessary  instead  of 
a  roundabout  voyage  of  400  miles  up  the  Nile 
to  accomplish  the  same  advance.. ..  Hundreds 
who  were  ruined  by  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  are  clamoring  for  the  indemnity 
awarded  for  their  losses;  many  of  them  have 
been  forced  to  sell  their  certificates  to  usurers, 

who  will  finally  get  most  of  the  money . 

Lord  Dufferin,  formerly  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  has  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  India, 
the  greatest  position  in  the  gift  of  t  he  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  reach  Calcutta  in  December... 
The  French  are  bitterly  exasperated  against 
the  English  for  their  hostility  to  the  French 
war  in  China.  The  animosity  of  centuries 
between  the  two  countries,  though  it  has  been 
smothered  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
ready  to  break  out  with  accumulated  ferocity. 
Englund  has  no  scruples  about  waging  unjust 
wars  with  the  greatest  cruelty  where  her  own 
interests  are  concerned;  hut  she  is  always 
humanely  shocked  by  anything  of  the  kind 
in  case  of  any  other  nation ;  benco  while  the 
ruthless  bombardment  and  conflagration  of 
Alexandria  were  all  right,  the  demolition  of 
the  defences  of  Foo-Chow  was  all  wrong.  At 
present  France  seems  likely  to  sieze  upon  the 
whole  Island  of  Formosa  until  China  submits. 
The  Chinese  war  party,  however,  is  now  in 
the  ascendant;  and  there  is  much  talk  of  anni¬ 
hilating  the  French  with  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers;  but  the  warfare  of  the  Celestials  seems 

eoutiued  chiefly  to  gasconade . .  Lately 

France  and  Germany  seem  to  be  really  friend 
ly.  Bismarck  supporting  the  French  policy  in 
the  East  He  is  specially  indignant  against 
England  for  her  colonial  policy,  as  that  coun¬ 
try  is  seizing  upon  every  part  of  the  world 
not  already  under  the  flag  of  some  other 
European  power,  and  both  Germany  and 

France  want  a  share  of  the  spoils . 

The  Emperors  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Rus¬ 
sia  are  to  meet  w’itb  in  a  week  or  so  to  renew 
the  friendly  relations  formerly  existing  be 
tween  the  throe  empires,  into  which  a  coolness 
lias  crept  of  late  as  regards  Russia.  The  old 
German  Emperor  has  become  feeble  of  late, 
and  is  hardly  expected  to  outlast  the  year. 
The  ex- Empress  Eugenio,  too.  is  reported  to  be 
breaking  dow  n  rapidly  and  is  expected  soon 
to  follow  her  husband  and  son.. .The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  after  a  world  of  precautions  against 
Nihilist  deviltry  along  the  route,  has  arrived 
in  Warsaw,  where  1,000  arrests  have  been 
made  to  insure  his  safety.  At  the  reception 
given  him  by  Gen.  Gourko  last  Thursday,  no 
Polish  noblemen  attended,  and  of  800  people 
invited  te  the  hall,  400  only  were  present 
The  Nihilists  declare  their  hostility  to  the 
government  is  as  implaeuble  as  ever,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  they  assassinate  an  especially  ob¬ 
noxious  official.  Frequent  arrests  would  t-bin 
their  ranks  were  it  not  for  numerous  recruits 

from  all  classes  of  society . 

The  whole  of  Italy  is  thrown  into  a  ferment 
of  alarm  by  Asiatic  cholera.  This  broke  out 
at  Marseilles,  France,  nearly  three  months 
ago,  and  after  causing  a  great  many  deaths 
there  and  in  some  other  towns  in  the  south  of 
France,  it  has  now  almost  disappeared  from 
that  country,  but  has  lately  broken  out  with 
extreme  viruleuce  iu  Naples.  This  place,  al¬ 
ways  notorious  for  its  filthy  condition,  offers 
a  favorable  site  for  its  ravages.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  last  there  were  957  new'  cases  and  305 
deaths;  on  Thursday  5*06  new  cases  and  328 
deaths,  and  yesterday,  809  new  cases  and  430 
deaths.  It  is  also  raging,  hut  much  iess  vio¬ 
lently,  in  15  other  towns  in  Italy.  The  iguor- 
unt  rabble  of  the  towns  and  peasantry  of  th© 
country  increase  its  horrors  by  their  stupid 
neglect  of  the  stricken,  and  opposition  to 
medical  treatment,  as  they  imagine  the  doc¬ 


tors  spread  it.  Travel  is  greatly  impeded,  as 
every  village  seems  resolved  to  quarantine  the 
rest  of  the  world.  King  Humbert,  with  a 
large  suite,  has  been  visiting  the  hospitals, 
crowded  with  patients,  and  refused  to  use  dis¬ 
infectants  while  comforting  the  afflicted.  He 
has  also  been  often  among  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  city  and  the  multitudes  camped  out  in 
vacant  places.  All  unite  in  praising  bis  brav¬ 
ery.  The  plague  has  also  appeared  in  half  a- 
dozen  towns  in  the  north  of  Srain,  though 
the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  there  has 
hitherto  been  small . 

A  VEKVMSOM  ),AR  A  N  DEXC  EPTIONA  L 
CASK. 

The  following  details  of  a  case  is  one  of  the 
exceptional  cases  which  we  meet  with  in  our 
dispensation  of  Compound  Oxygen,  and  one 
that,  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
subtle  and  deeply  searching  and  active  power 
of  this  new  agent. 

“St.  Cloud.  Wis.,  .January  16th,  1882. 

“Dr8.  Starkey  &  Pai.kn:  Dear  Sirs:  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  tie  a  duty  I  owe  to  sufferers  from 
blood  and  skin  diseases  to  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  my  case.  About  ten  years  ago  I  had 
several  inflamed  dark  spots  come  on  both  of 
my  ankles.  These  spots,  when  they  first  ap¬ 
peared.  were  of  a  dark  copper  color,  and 
much  inflamed  and  rigid.  They  gradually 
grew  larger  and  more  troublesome,  with  al¬ 
ways  a  sensation  of  uumbness  and  sometimes 
nroxysms  of  most  intolerable  itching.  I 
ad  for  several  years  previous  te  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  spots  on  my  ankles  been  troubled 
w  ith  inflammatory  rheumatism.  My  joints 
would  lie  sometimes  badly  swollen  and  in¬ 
flamed.  I  had  much  trouble  and  pain  with 
my  left  ankle  for  the  three  or  four  months  be¬ 
fore  commencing  to  use  Compound  Oxygen. 
The  whole  of  the  outfit  fie  of  m  y  I eft .  foot  and 
ankle  resembled  in  appearance  and  color  a 
la  rye  piece  of  liver  It.  teas  m  uch  swollen  anti 
as  rigid  as  an  iceberg,  until  nine  or  ten  very 
pain  ful  dry  sores.  1  he  central  one  w  as  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  most  excruciatingly 
painful.  I  showed  it  to  several  knowing  ones 
who  pronounced  it  a  cancer.  The  effects  of 
the  Compound  Oxygen  were  truly  wonderful. 
It  worked  like  a  charm.  Inn  few  days  after 
commencing  its  u*o.  rny  feet  began  to  bleach 
out;  the  lumps  all  dissolved;  the  skin  and 
fleth  of  my  feet  soon  became  soft  and  white; 
t  he  sores  became  less  painful,  and  soon  began 
to  heal.  The  sores  are  now  nil  well,  and  my 
feel  and  ankles  are  as  good  as  new.  In  fact, 

(  have  got  a  new  pair  oflegs;  for  all  of  which 
1  am  indebted  to  Gomjmund  Oxygen. 

Respectfully  yours,  "H  Sparks.” 

The  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  this  case 
gives  a  striking  proof  of  the  law  governing 
its  action.  It  had  no  specific  relation  to  the 
disease  from  w  hich  the  patient  was  suffering, 
and  did  not  act  directly  upon  the  affected 
parts,  but,  instead,  infused  now  vigor  into  all 
the  nervous  centers,  quickened  all  the  life- 
forces.  and  restored  to  healthier  activity  every 
organic  form  in  the  body,  and  the  result  came 
as  a  natural  and  orderly  sequence.  The  case 
is  exceptional  only  in  the  character  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  not  in  its  cure  by  Compound  Oxygen. 

Our  "Treatise  on  Compound  'hrygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  ugent, 
and  a  lurge  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con 
sumption.  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  u  wide  rouge  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  beaenl  free,  Address  DBS.  STAR¬ 
KE?  &  Pai.en,  1109  Girard  Ht.,  Phila.—  Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  13. 

Loco,  a  Western  weed,  acts  upon  horses  and 
cattle  just  as  alcohol  does  on  man  They  lose 
all  appetite  for  normal  food,  become  apparent¬ 
ly  intoxicuted  at  times,  and  finally  die  from 
a  disease  strangely  like  delirium  tremens. 
From  the  vice  comes  the  California  expression 
“as  bad  as  a  locoed  horse,” . There  is  a  dis¬ 

astrous  drought  iu  Eastern  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia.  The  crops  are  perishing  and  stock 
is  being  sold  at  al  most  any  sacrifice  for  lack  of 
feed.  The  Ohio  River  is  so  low  tbm  boats  can¬ 
not  run. . ..... .The  high  prices  paid  in  Fulton 

Market,  this  city,  for  snapping  and  mud  tur¬ 
tles,  have  induced  many  farmers  in  Rockland 
and  Orange  Counties,  N.  Y,,  to  go  into  the 
raising  of  these  animals  as  a  legitimate  trade. 
. The  Pendleton  Farmers’  Club,  of  Pendle¬ 
ton,  8.  C  ,  will  celebrate  its  09th  anniversary 
on  October  9,  with  a  free  live  stock  show  aud 
liberal  premiums.  From  1815  there  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  record  of  the  uames  of  the  members  and 
officers  of  this  club.  and.  judging  from  some 
of  the  essays  iu  the  old  Farmer  and  Planter, 
this  club  existed  prior  te  1815.  Is  there  au 

older  society  in  this  country  * . At  the 

late  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  at 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  there  were  410  horses, 
871  cattle,  320  sheep,  aud  125  pigs. ......  Three 

hundred  young  Texas  cattle  were  tramped  to 
death  iu  the  Arkansas  country,  during  a  re¬ 
cent  hail  storm.  They  stampeded  and  collid¬ 
ed  against  a  wire  fence,  when  the  stronger 

ones  killed  the  weaker . . . English 

cattle  statistics  show  that  there  were  6.241,127 
heud  returned  this  year,  being  278,348  more 
than  in  1888,  and  very  nearly  half  a  million 

head  more  than  two  years  ago. . In  view 

of  the  p)eurc>  pneumonia  outbreaks  iu  that 
breed  of  cattle,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  decided  not  to  admit  Jerseys  at 

the  State  Fair . .....Pork- packing  at  the 

different  points  show's  an  aggregate  increase 
at  the  leading  points,  since  March  1,  of  310,- 
000  head,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last 
year . The  average  weight  of  hogs  re¬ 


ceived  in  August  at  Chicago  was  239  pounds; 
in  1883,  249;  1882,  225 . Among  the  ex¬ 

ports  from  New  York  last  week  were  1,750 
live  cattle,  45  live  sheep,  8,209  quarters  of 

beef,  and  650  carcasses  of  mutton . The 

exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed  meats  from 
Boston  for  the  foreign  markets  last  week  were 
1,875  cattle  and  1.690  quarters  of  dressed  beef. 

No  sheep  went  forward  .  During  the 

first  six  months  of  1884  England  imported  but* 
terine  to  the  amount  of  88,697,904  pounds, 
valued  at  over  $6,000,000. .......  Canada  im¬ 
ported  324,000  barrels  of  flour  from  the  United 
States  last  year,  and  3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  tariff  on  flour  is  50  cents  per  barrel,  and 

on  wheat  15  cents  per  bushel . A  man  in 

Waterloo,  Neb.,  has  a  hog  ranch  of  600  acres, 
from  which  he  last  year  sold  600  swine,  and 
this  season  the  number  will  be  1,000.  Corn  is 
cheap  there,  and  the  land  gives  pasturaire  and 
water.. ...... ....The  Swan  Land  and  Cattle 

Company,  one  of  the  strongest  stock  concerns 
in  the  W est,  has  just  bought  450,000  acres  of 
land  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Wyom¬ 
ing  Territory.  Settlers  upon  the  tract  are. 
however,  te  get  their  land  at  “a  reasonable 
price.” . Eighteen  steers  have  been  fat¬ 

tened  at  Shelby  ville,  Ind.,  for  a  big  barbecue. 

All  will  be  spitted  and  roasted  at  once . 

Francis  B.  Hayes  has  been  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Robert  Manning  Secretary,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society .  ... 

See  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Farm  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  h.-iiv  nf  Sept  10,  page  010  -Adv. 

Parmer*’  Polly. 

Some  farmers  adhere,  even  against  the  full 
Iigbtof  fact  and  discovery,  (o  the  old-fashioned 
folly  of  coloring  hotter  with  carrots,  annatto, 
and  inferior  substances,  notwithstanding  the 
splendid  record  made  bv  the  Improved  Butter 
Color,  prepared  by  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington.  Vt.  At  scores  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs  it  has  received  the  highest 
uward  over  all  competitors. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

The  National  Cotton  Exchange  reports  the 
total  crop  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  at 
6,713, 200  bales  against  0,949.750  bales  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  exports  have  decrease^ 
about  800,000  1 tales,  and  the  home  consump 
tion  about  200,000  as  compared  with  last  year. 

A  telegram  from  Milwaukee  lost  Thursday, 
says:  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  of  Dwight,  ILL,  who 
is  by  general  consent  admitted  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  individual  authority  in  the  United  States 
on  matters  connected  with  the  condition  and 
outlook  of  the  grain  crops,  was  a  visiter  on 
’Change  to-day.  At  his  home  in  Illinois  Mr. 
Prime  keeps  a  bureuu  of  a  dozen  clerks  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  arranging  and  condens¬ 
ing  information  received  at  regular  intervals 
from  4,000  special  correspondents  in  every 
section  of  the  grain  belt.  The  information 
which  he  thus  secures  and  systematizes  Mr. 
Prime  disposes  of  to  private  persons  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  condition  of  crops.  Among  the  reg¬ 
ular  patrons  of  his  bureau  are  some  of  the 
heaviest  grain  and  provision  operators  in  the 
country. 

To  a  reporter  who  obtained  an  interview 
with  him  on  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Prime 
said:  “From  reports  from  over  2,000  points 
in  the  Corn  belt,  1  learn  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  corn  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  of 
the  frost  to  day.  and  that  the  present  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  hot  forcing  weather  which  we  have 
had  for  ten  days,  is  bringing  additional  large 
areas  out  of  danger  every  21  hours.  While 
we  hear  the  crop  is  virtually  out  of  danger 
to  day,  we  want  the  coming  week  to  make 
us  amply  secure.”  Mr.  Prime  remarked  that 
the  country  has  had  no  corn  weather  on  this 
crop  until  within  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
that  the  new  crop  will  come  on  the  market 
with  stock  in  the  farmers’  hands  east  of  the 
M lasiwdppi  practically  exhausted.  The  weath¬ 
er  over  the  Northwest  had  been  intensely  hot 
for  four  or  five  days  past;  while  the  ther¬ 
mometer  had  not  reached  more  than  94°  or 
95°,  there  had  been  apparently  an  absence  of 
air,  and  people  in  some  quarters  have  almost 
suffocated. 

Exhaustive  reports  on  the  tobacco  crop 
from  400  correspondents  of  the  New  England 
Homestead,  covering  all  seed  leaf  tobacco- 
growiug  sections  of  the  United  States,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  crop,  now  nearly  harvested ,  is 
4be  best  in  growth  and  quality  that  has  been 
raised  for  years.  The  total  acreage  may  be 
slightly  less  than  in  1883,  but  the  proportion  of 
Havana  seed-leaf  has  greatly  increased. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  the  entire  seed-leaf  crop 
is  of  the  Havana  variety,  the  balance  being 
cotnmou  seed-leaf.  The  tobacco  counties  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  aud  Indiana,  arc  the  only  sec¬ 
tions  reporting  unfavorably.  There  drought 
aud  grasshoppers  have  done  more  or  less  dam¬ 
age.  In  New  England,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Wisconsin  there  has  been  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  hail.  Only  iu  a  few 
limited  localities  has  it  been  destructive. 
Wind,  rust,  and  fleas  have  done  comparative¬ 
ly  little  damage.  Very  slight  harm  was  done 
by  the  light  frost  of  Aug.  25, principally  in  Che- 
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rnung  County,  IT.  Y.  Green  worms  have  been 
phenomenally  scarce,  and  the  leaf  is  remark¬ 
ably  sound,  while  its  good  size  will  make  it  a 
good  wrapper  crop.  Buyers  generally  inspect 
ed  the  crop  as  it  was  about  being  harvested. 
The  actual  offere  for  the  new  crop  show  that 
Havana  is  Likely  to  command  good  prices. 
From  15  to  20  eents  per  pound  have  been  offered 
in  New  England  for  Havana,  15  to  30  cents  in 
Now  York,  and  in  one  instance,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  as  high  as  40  cents  cents.  In  Wiscon¬ 
sin  18  to  20  cents  a  pound  have  been  refused  for 
Havana,  the  growers  expeetiug  a  higher 
price.  The  common  seed-leaf  does  not  at¬ 
tract  attention,  except  in  the  favored 
sections  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  em¬ 
bracing  the  towns  of  Glastonbury,  East 
HartGord  and  the  Windsors  always  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  fine  seed  leaf.  While 
the  crop  is  large  it  bids  fair  to  be  the 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  deliv¬ 
eries  of  grain,  and  noticeably  of  wheat,  by 
farmers  are  becoming  larger,  and  from  tills 
a  hardened  observer  has  remarked  that  the 
holders  of  the  wheat  are  becoming  “used  to” 
the  lower  range  of  prices, 


dairy,  23c;  York  and  Bradford.  20(32'.;  receipts,  1,015. 
From  Chicago— Market  firm;  extra  creamery,  22(3 
24t$e.  from  nonton  Market  higher  and  firmer;  ex 
tra  Northern  creamery,  Vlfi»25v  Western  do,  23®’24e 
choice,  2 laJJc;  dairy,  VtaaSo;  ladle,  labile. 

1  (V 11  'a «  S  "/V10  ? n.* :  VI1*1'-  for  fancy  factories; 
ntii./iVo*  *  w.  fi*Jr  common,  rity.cJc. 

na,<  L'"  A*c- for  nest  down  to  fo«V.  foreom- 
Sr  cmnroott  &IlU 111  ror  «««<•:  iH<t«3c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  ills 
patches  were  received:  from  Philadelphia  Market 
firmer:  Cheddars,  lo^iumc:  data.  S'<i«iHt«c.  From 
Boston— Market  firmer;  extra,  lOtiwlMic:  Western. 

From  Chicago— Market  firm-  Cheddars,  !)U 

(30Hc- 

Kaos. -Quotations:  State,  19c:  Canadian,  18c.  and 
Western,  ISttfc. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Phllade'phla- 
quoted  at  19*20c;  receipts,  938.  From 
rtn:  limited  at  15c:  receipts.  1,300: 
From  Boston  Market  very  dull; 


V?  ?bFo$pn:  f «n7Ulb’. rMlcl?lKan  do,  1,140  lb.  9-lie, 
i  21  >  Ih  i''1  V  ?  I  ennsTlvaula  steers, 

S1.'™  1  '•  l,‘ Ketilttckv  steers,  >,svi  ip,  lfte,  ss  it, 

V  ralnm  r;,e  M *!£?.'VjllS5  ,h.’ ^  »'  !!• 


Virginia  *tf,„r8.  it. a,  it,  ut  mujc.  SB  lh:  do  t  ii99  h* 
*■#0,  5i  II);  do.  I  21)0  It),  lll^c-  rtn,  I  |tt',  lh  'iivnna 

and  Colorado#  i mixed t  nwf  n,.  »!»,•,  m  uV  <te,  9;  i  m 

[  * £  less  Bur.  |«>r  lu-nd-  rto.  W91  lb,  9c  do.  HMO  lb  sue 
native  an  is.  1.2011  Jh,  .  If.  ^  lti;  State  oxen  lira  lb' 
SI;  yearlings,  308  lh,  #3., 3, ;  bulls,  kri  lb  ajt'e!  ' 

t'Ar.vM.  Dressed  calves  sold  at  strong  previous 
f oim-'iVv" It vou  *"  5l  /"r  City  dressed  veals:  dm  tic 

i  vi  in.i  ,  l''Vttr''"  from  nearby  points  at  m*<» 

it  #8.ro:  do  Simas?  at  8*,0<  tJra!,8erB-  lh^m 

5UeHdo*(onnr,Li.MaM,^,‘!r,,;  Virginia  Inmhg,  SO  lh,  at 
■„j}‘ ;  ,  ‘  J  ’  ri- , 1  '  Virginia  ewes,  t»>,  at 

r’iVtn 'alamo i^'nSi  'i  1,1  Kentucky  do, 

If’ 1 *•  n'*  Ohio  sheep,  e2  it ,  at  ’be:  Indiana  do 

do  'Vi'rt  at  it'I.  u-  ,0S, tr'  ■“  Wc  Kentucky 

eri'i  do'siV^,.'  M.'l"!Vky  '“pil'bH  it.  at  6f  West. 
IF"  1?  1  16 ; " 1  Hie  Pennsylvania  lambs.  r-7  th.ut 
2**  let)  n  sylvan  la  allecp.  101  lb,  «t  fa:  do  111)  a  at 
Sio:  Western  sht.  p,  80  ft  ut  p,c  do,  list  m,  attic 

do'r'  n!  llYnl'*  Cl I  Stale  do,  HI  ft,  at  i;vhe- 

do.  i.- n>,  at  Sjhe;  Michigan  sheep.  3;  ih.utiw  do.  Hi) 

lb,  at  llije:  and  statedo,  li  j  a,  at  19.40  ” 

Hook  -Total  receipts  for  six  davs  19,288  head 

ww^  ii  ur  To  ,.'r  corresponding  time  last 
\\ c 4  h.  No  tra*lein  live  Iiokh.  KrHliuc  dull  (*oun- 

i7ceed,Tt*h?^!LM  so1"  at  fancy  pigs 
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Saturday,  September  13,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  a  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  3%c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring.  2%o.  lower;  No  2 
Red,  3c.  lower.  Corn,  f.(c,  lower.  Oats,  tc. 
lower.  Rye,  >£c.  lower.  Barley,  steady. 
Pork,  $2.45  lower.  Hogs,  from  45  to  60  cents 
lower.  Cattle,  from  15c.  to  $1  lower,  accord- 
I  ing  to  grade.  Sheep,  from  50c.  to  $1  lower. 
A  bad  week  for  prices  in  Chicago. 

W  heat.  In  fair  demand,  but  unsettled-  Sales 
rauged  .September,  T.WiigTiiCjjo  October.  T6tt'ta?;SfSc‘ 

bwcnTber.  800,810:  N.n  V  cf.l- 

No* '  *  do.  ftbjUtte  No.  2  Red, 
(Ht*i  No.  3  Red,  M!i4Mit<ic,  Couti— In  active  demand- 

LR-mhe rflfl“J » viY^  9ept eluber.  r.  I '4574*0; 

.  r.'  November.  ia,,645S.e  nil  the  year 

4e  May,  KWInq,.  oat#  Dull  sales  ranged '• 
Uash.2uic  September,  StVc/'i^e.  October  *•»,,  all 
the  year,  V-m>"i249*(e;  Muy, 28m 29e,  Rtk  Firm  at  ;i»jc 
i  Septr  tuber.  f*<->na  Quiet! 

Caused:  Cash,  $16.50(0  tll.Vi;  Sepremonr,  Six  50 
w  16.53:  uofoher.  #l3.5ofi15.M:  all  the  year.  $lV.3)U^ 
11.50.  Hoos.— Market  active  and  lie.  higher  Uoulili 
light  "Is  a)('V‘io<1Ja!fc,?t,,;k,U?  aQ'1  8l»lppin«-  »5.»)-*«,35: 

¥exans  s""’ m.'i' L"  w"'"^ ln'  yrass 

ihim>:$2.'iw;  "‘mba*  p,'r  head.  «i^..W;0Te'xas 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  Is  8%c.  lower. 
No.  8  Red,  5>£c.  lower.  Corn,  >^c.  higher. 
Oats,  higher.  Rye,  ){c.  higher.  Pork, 
lower.  Cattle,  5c.  higher.  Sheep,  from 
15c.  to  50c.  higher.  Hogs,  from  10c.  to  25c. 
lower. 

2Red.  7 «■?■*« 77 c.  rash:  September  77 
a7iHie-  Detober,  7Si4<S78V4c;  November.  80Q,n,H0ik;e' 
«Qc:  No.  3  Red.  65»6«44c.  Com  «wn' 
4.5fi'a48'  September.  IMe:  October,  47c.  Oais  Steady’ 
.sfilcM  at  2' VtitoWtec.  ciiflh*  St*pt(tnibcjr  'M ft2rtV.it*' 

the  Fear,  2f.&.  Ryk'  Flnn’Ht  51^ 

ulu.  IUrlby  No  market,  klax  nicicr)— uuu*t  ar  <i 
Swu?  Jobtiinar*  tul.  Cattle  ami  win  mi 

Market  llrm;  Range  cattle,  llValSc  higher  than  res’ 

«  'iw,t  n  extreme#,  Exports,  lUlKst  "oo./ to 

('oWmlil'ifi  *  '•90^f  '*'•  common  to  medium,  $i  *,o 
(.{>•>  (  olurixdo  rttotLT s,  uriLsM  Texans  I  io 

f?,1'  ’e^n',?"l,n,""lll,n  to  good.  . . .  chulee  to  ex 

iri,,.t(V'  -  ‘  *'  «!  .*>•  Texans.  $.’*,<,,1  25.  ilou 

tn'^C«rV.jlI1I'r!1’  f11'1  ’dgher:  Yorkers,  $5.80@6;  packs 
ing,  $5.dO(ft5.bO;  butchers,  J(i.  10*6.40.  *  a  paca. 


Market  steady 
Chicago  Market  il 
shipments,  BtJO 
quoted  at  16919c, 

Bkan’s,  -Quotnfli 

#2.85  for  new:  mt _ 

n«w-  pen,  12.33 42.60  for  new;  red  kidney,  Sli.t-l  2.5  fo! 

f!,r  n,'M :  a  nil  low  grades 
*1.99(42.  Cull  1  or  11  Ul  lima,  tint,  #2.SW<a3.6J. 

Pkas— Green  are  nominal;  quoted  at  $2. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Amerl 
can  classification  arc  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas 

Uplands  and  Gull. 

Q tmd1  oT d!"ar37  ' '  8Jr,-‘8  9M3-lfl  9W8-i6 

Good  Ordinary...,,. .  91U  j0  .q 

WVMngrd.‘!^:;:::  'M  m 

«tSSiikS!T““^f : :  l!WM0  i^3'18  I'A18 

f'M  itv6  "il 

stainicd. 

Ofdll|ary....  8«  |  bow  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Ord..  »  13-16  |  Middling.  . . IO14 

Dnitcn  H  hcith.  Quotation*  nre  for:  Choice  evano- 
raledapples,  i9TMc  prime  do.,  U.iOtie-  fancy  North 
earoUua  sun  dried  apples,  sliced,  tkitfl^e;  choice  do 
'  Prime  Ao..  4*.<  «4i#e:  common  do.,  le  lieeleii 
pt  uehes,  8i.(,(.sUe.  for  best  Georgia;  8e.  for  choice-  uu 
peeled  halves.  4 black  berries.  H^e:  e  erries  12 
WVic;  evaporated  raspberries,  24c :  suu  UriCd  do.ut 

*rebiKSn  .t‘',R,,,.,f'  ,Qd<dat|o"s  are;  Apples  Graven- 
ki 1'i^L  #?»*  V  7'V<u & ’  i  «  oumu-M,  por  aouhle-humlod 
b  ti1h'  P  <l°Uble- -headed  bbl.  Ji..'ii(,„  .,j,  Kail 

h  v'(>?o  ktt  1  "’i  >j  double  headed 

8  !si?ti  5  via,  kd,!Ko  Ori'Plu.A'  double  beaded  bbl, 
Y.  ‘  .  c * ■  ‘2.  *  ffyaek  do.  V  double  beaded  bid,  *1  51 :, 1  7V 

1  ortcr.  >  double  headed  bbl,  #l.mu.7.3;  open  heatls 

poor  to  good  V  bbl.,  ilc.iagl  h  Benches  3  aryl  mi 
and  Delaware,  >1  Crate,  tin.  175:  do,  do,  extra  W 
baHket,  ilci,  dr  ♦  pliiln,  prliiiw,  -p  hHKkvt.  !)()<•, 

'{»*'■  "■  ric».  plain,  poor  to  fair,  p  basket.  Wluudit" 

«'  basket,  #1.2ikJ.5i>:  Jerflcv,  fair  to 
nrilno,  Jl  Imskel,  Mlc,(«,#l;  Jersey,  poor  anil  culls 
)».  |bttS5eti  Pears  Harth  tl,  choice  lines,  ill 

V  bbl*«'i°M,'Jf',,iunWi  ♦bbl,  #i<,.':iii»j4;  Dowell, 

n  bbl,  $.1  an. .ill;  1 1  till  1  In  li  Beauty,  b  bbl,  *2n»2.50-  >eelr- 
el  up  river,  v  bbl,  *4*i.V  Seeg.d,  .ler  ev  V  bb  a.ioii 
#-1:  eookbig  pears  W  bhl,#2„,2  25  Grape* -Delaware 

»m  i3,nslI^.V:,,  k’1'  ‘h«  ,.I|'*13”|  Delaware,  uprl?ir 
i,.’  Kebeiva  state,  baskets,  e  It),  |ue;  Con- 

o  rd,  Delaware,  In  lh  baskets,  p  lb,  2aHUe-  Concord 
Delaware  oeueh  baskets  «<  111  ***30;  Ctwicord  Vine 
laud,  per  In,  a®4c:  Concord.  Vlludaml,  per  ease  of  24 

2  lb.  bxs,  #I.i3i*?j  Hartford  Vinelaui/,  ease  2:1  '>.|k 
boxes.  #1. 5U5il,?>  Hartford  and  Ives,  Vlnelund.  b*tk 

iiei-’ Ilb" s^Se  (d.':°  Hartford,  Keyport  and  upriver, 
per  lb.  wdflHi ;  Champion,  up  river,  per  lb.  2w,:k\  Plums 

Ter  SiS-u!l«.,,P  rlv”r'  ;,,,r  ‘>1)1.  wWiglreeu  guS; 

firr  bid,  #5te3.00,  Imperial  gage,  per  bbl.  #4..M),i,,v 
Mourot;e,2g  per  bbt,*4,W,M:  Coe's  goldetj  drop.  |r.p' 
bbl,  #4'n,  I.  S):  blue  gage,  per  bbl,  $2Ml„  l.vi;  English 
and  D  rench  Damson.  perVibl  #4M5;  Dunuon,  per  bbl 
#4,145;  common  green,  per  bbl,  #2.'-i  ia3;  eoinmon 
blue,  per  bbl.  iftia  !.  idu»  plums,  choice,  half-bush 
'•'e:  blue  plums,  common,  hair  bush,  crate,  Si 
1 .  kfeeu  pltim«,  per  half  bu-b.  crate,  8  ntitl; 
Qnackenhoi,  per  half  bush  crate,  $bed  j r>;  fancy 
fable  pi  tups,  per  quart,  10  x12c;  German  prune,  hull- 
bushel  i  rntc,  ti  n  I  il.  Western  New  Vork.  common 
|)er  basket,  .llkn  59c.  Watermelon*  Jersey,  black' 
opaiilsh,  prime,  per  UK),  #?■,<, Hi;  Jersey,  black,  Kean! 

’  I.’  *' Maryland,  prime  tooliolee 

*  '*•  11  '‘^melons  nuclionsack.  per  bid 

°OUnty’prl,ne’  por  bw' 

,or 

IIav  and  «tiiaw.  'I  he  quotations  are:  Choice  llm 
•°'V?rl  'i*1  KUO''  'K'JSe-s.l;  medium,  85r.f.H0c:ship- 
idng  hay,  1.5148 'e:  clover  mixed,  liDaSoe,  clover  :n,8 
Wk':  iii-w  hay  In  good  condition  about  5e.  less  than 


SEND/  NINE  CENTS  IN  HOSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COIVIIVIISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  hIiIu- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  ore. 
*e.  Vlng  egg*,  Established  18-15.  1  0 

No.  ‘J71»  Wunlilngloii  St.,  New  York  City. 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY 


♦'OH.  NAIiR 
TO  CIiO.SK  AN  K  S  T  A  T  E  . 

well-known  and  valuable  Farm  prupertybe- 

IM^fln  ,,U'  ’“fl'  ,'1'  WoKTIIV,  situ 

a  ted  at  ADLEN  N  lit  lb,  Ontario  In  N.  Y  .  I*  offered 
ror  Sale,  said  8'nrni  contains  about  41*1  Acre*  of  tlrst- 

Sm  ilm/n1,'.  M  !’  !’"•  |lur,“  II''"  to  the  East  and 
Noutl),  and  n«  good  wheat  nr  grais  pfoduelng  bind  as 
euti  be  round  In  the  state.  ‘Urge  Dwelling  HousTi 
u-m Barn?'a  1  1,1  kf,"d  e.oudllion  nine  new.  32x71)! 
with  basement,-  Carriage-House,  sheds,  etc  Is  welt 

vviim  mii1""1'  V'JV  1  ,n,l  t;  S,,|l""l>  WaekstnltU  and 
Wiiffon  maker  011  i.y  fovv  rotix  uwhv 

v,V  *'»J!£S2  ^nAu\ tu  *«•  * l/Uo  throe  farms. 
J •  J  *  *'  'vir‘*  hir«o  Earn  ami  attuod  Well  ancl 

H  rult.  11*1  Acres,  will)  House,  large  Barn,  and  Sheen- 

Dulkilnf "  ,J",!  °f  Aor"M  wl,h  "il0  Ma/ri 

twlii  Farm  will  be  sold  In  one  body,  or  will  be 
di  vided  as  above,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
ror  rurrlier  Information,  Inquire  of 

MARION  1’.  WORTH  AilmlulMlrator, 

Or  F.  I).  WHEELER,  It e.i‘l" i‘ si i.‘ “ " a gc ,i c v I 

perty1'0*’  W“Ut  l°  ex L’ h ““BPb " ' t rad" '  for  other  pro- 


Land  Loans  ,',nveH.rt;r“. s  |,or c 

_ _  '  I  I'lnelpal  and  interest  gi 

an  teed.  Ouarauty  based  on  capital  of  #73,(*KI.  & 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Herni  For  eirenl 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana.  Texas.  Ul 


empire  grain  drill 


PRODDOE  AND  PROVISIONS 


o„,,aoo  acres,  or  almost  II  perceut.,  on  the 
other  side.  Barley  shows  a  decline  of  5.8  per 
cent.,  and  oats  a  decrease  of  2  8  per  cent. 
The  three  grain  crops  together  cover  an  area 
of  7, 728,538 acres,  being  151,995  acres  leas  thun 
last  year,  and  36-1,556  leas  than  1882. 

rim  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
English  corn  trade  says:  “The  weather  has 
been  stormy  with  some  light  frosts  during  the 
nights,  which  were  cold.  Rains  would  great¬ 
ly  benelit  the  stand.  In  English  wheat  val¬ 
ues  lost  their  hardening  tendency  and  the  crop 
proving  of  uuusual  weight,  make#  present 
values  unequal . Ju  the  market  for  for¬ 

eign  wheat,  trade  lost  its  steadiness  ami  val¬ 
ues  became  somowhat  nominal  and  in  buyers' 
favor.  Heavy  shipments  from  the  United 
States  show  the  Americans  to  be  free  sellers 
at  current  rates.  The  import#  of  flour  were 
double  those  of  the  same  period  last  year.  Off 
coast  trade  is  iu  buyers'  favor.  During  the 
week  nineteen  cargoes  arrived,  six  were  sold, 
eight  were  withdrawn,  ten  remained,  and 
eighteen  are  due.  Foreign  flour  was  dull  aud 
weak  In  the  country  at  former  rates.  Maize 
was  quiet.  Round  corn  favors  buyers.  Bar¬ 
ley  was  quiet.  Oat s  were  dull.  The  recent 
advance  was  mo#t!y  lost. 

The  Lnited  States  Consul  at  Lyons  states 
that  the  wheat  crop  of  Frauce  will  amount  to 
316,000,000  bushels,  and  will  exceed  the  crop 
of  1883  by  30.000,000  bushels.  The  quality  is 
excellent.  I  he  rye  crop  will  equal  77,000,000 
bushels,  and  is  of  superior  aualitv  lr„if..„ 


New  York,  Saturduy,  September  13,  1884. 
BakADMTUFFS  AND  HkOViaiON*.  A*  compared  with 
ea«h  prices  one  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  R-d 
wheat  Is  SO.  lower;  No.  3  Red  1*  6c  lower;  Steamer  Ni 
2  Red  l#  4c.  lower;  No.  2  Red  U 
Ungraded  Mixed  Is  2c.  lower;  J 
lower. 

rt.OUU.FKeD  aid  meal.  Flour 
«.»*#’A7Uf  superfine.  *j.4(M3.oo:  „„  . 

dom4W  »5V5°90llc' -  te-  fane: 

MibO:  good  ro  choice, 
extra  Ohio.  A3.09gg3.Slt- 
choice,  #5,10(95.50! 

8  80:  clear.  C'.. 
straight,  #5443. 75; 

At. 50 >4  .25  St.  I 


M  ri  rn  j '  ■ 


'untatlons:  Fine, 
extra  No  l  $31,4.3.25 
1.  i-*u,v  oi-me,  *.'.»)  good  M  fanev 

common  to  good  extra  Western.  A2  'jft 
.. ...  ....  $8,fl5®6j  common  to  ralr 

good,  1x1  •  ^oll,|  „, 

. .  ,*?ox.a£lQU' ,,xtra  'Uuuevita,  2.90,* 
rye  mlxig. 9460*4  81); 
Parent,  |V'ii45,  O;  bakers'  e»rra. 
,  ,ol  -  ,  -  ‘-!?nlr,}ron  t(>  fair  extra,  #s.oo* 

to  ifood.  irtfoio.Ji),  RQOil  to  vorv 
*>..WW5  <3:  patent  W'lutt-r  wheat  extra,  #4.5(t.*fl.fl3- 
City  mill  extra  for  We*r  I  rid  lea,  *,(.55,14.05-  south 
5* raarket  closing  itc.ivy  Soptu 
Jtnx.FtoiTK-  Dull  wlthpr.ee*  In  buyers'  ravor;  export 
demand  limit' d  and  Jobber*,  only  buying  for  nr,  hk 
lug  wants,  sales,  80  -  obis,  Including  common  to  good 

,g?'  noatn,\^‘l4  ''  ■’tOA'1 *.'***V>;  Rvt‘ 
'-  ‘"■^sugeil;  trade  demand  moderate-  Sales 
5t*t  bbls;  Superlltie.  *3,  ,j  j|  IK),  and  small  parcels 
fancy  *4. 15, *4  2  .  /.  xm-Quotcl  ror  40  to ViTh*  at 
f.Lf  o  5  t0.urflv''  ,IU<  at  mill  8<i  |h*  $1,5.50*17. 

leOlbs.  a)  *H..» At.  sharps  at  #21,4,23,  ,<v,,  „> 

Uii'hMo  fn'B"  tV,KAiL*  bricc*  nmtbuugcd  Sal.-s 
3lU  MAh  Brandywine,  #3  5<J;  quoleu  $3.4U(*3  SO-  V,q. 
b-w  We'.tnrri  AH  '.  )  hi:  Brandy  wine  |3<*:i.4t>;  Ihick- 
wheat  flour  selling  at  $8.50. 

dhais.—  Ungraded  Spring, 8' tyc:  Ungraded  winter 
R-d.  72,mw  1  c;  £0. 3  Rod.  70  AilTand  fSr  special  d“  ri' 
Ingnext  week  at.  MHc:  Steamer  No.  2  Re  1. 

No  2  Red.  (GljwNiQc,  delivered;  mixed  w  inter,  sn,.- 
ungraded  white. 8! c;  No J  Red.  for  Septemm-r.sl^' 
Hh1«c  do,  for  October.  X7"*S77ie:  do.  for  November 

fe  fJ''r  t¥mlr>’  »'^^lWc  <b,.  mr  "anu 

sry.  9 .44, a .) <4ge :  do.  for  February.  4V*"*'4;Ui-  do.  or 
Mureh 1  tgs-«,yigkic;  do.  tor  Ajiril,  SU4*,9<W-  do  for 
May.  jy^'AD.o.  K vg—  Market  un«  tile, (  State  quoted 
at  '  e:  No.  3  Wedteru.  l>iq;-a.6io.  BAltt.RY  and  B.ttiev 
Mai.t  Dull  and  urn-h  nged.  cults  Ungraded  mUi-o* 
M.WI."  oag-adcl  White,  11314c  No.  2  White,  «8c  No 
ia,^‘  No-  -'MLxcnror  Sep, ember; 
*n.4.t  si,2tge  do.  Tor  October.  CU***^.  do.  for  No 
vein  her,  GiQ^r-do.  for  Dween.ber,  SIWvXmdn. 
for  Juuuary,  r.PaSIJ^c:  do,  for  May,  V2c,  Oats  “,Vo  a 
Mixed,  ,I.Uc  No.  2,  .i2,4,i*i72‘*c,  inaluty  82*40-  No  i 
2>,  White,  33  in:  No.  2,  35  3544tv  So  1  42c 
Mixed  Western,  •-sjq'.vHIc;  While,  do.  HV.vIVc;  White 
State,  t5u*43:  So  2  Mixed  for  Sen  (tun  her  J  ]  7L,,-!  'I,,,, 
do.  for  October  illU  ,  .).,  ‘L.  1,.  * '-W 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment 


for  I'liinting  ( 

Information,  to 

Bo#  II. 


ifWS'OTITitSr'"" 

Slmrlsvlllr  N.  V. 


Mart  Nurseries 

iuc^  f,fH'  SeeiJIitig-,  YouiJk  Orna 

iiirn  tuN.  UilOf|UH)fqj  stork  of  Nf\v  a  lid  KarrVu- 
rlf'tiuM,  Im  hjtUrikr  (hi*  wouilrrful  ,>1  n  •  l.iiiiu,  ( heour 
and  most  beuutlfnl  ol'  Plums:  as  nearly 
eureiillo  prool  as  IHtUk*  our  sn*<laltv  Fruit 
any  variety  known  I  Httb  urnnrnenlul  and  Ever- 
greeu.  i  lantern  supplied  ut,  wholesale  prices. 
Address  STARR  A  HI.,  l.oMiHiuim.  Mo. 


*2?1  ,|rK  ph'hed.  per  lb.  13,415c:  .State  spring 

scalded.  14  <*I.J  ■  Fnlludeipllla.  IH*20  Ulickr  vVe'-tere 
peril,.  13".  Ic,  fowls.  Pbtiade  plilu  prime  1 5,^1  «c- do 


l^;  squabs,  white,  per  do/,.. 

Woodcock,  *  ,*1.2,1  per  pair. 

Kick.  Quotations  urc;  for  Good  Carolina  and  Loul 
slat, a,  c.omiuou  to  fair  at  444*5‘4c.  good  to  prime  at 
56k**hc:  cuolce  at  6M,a>BS«c;  Rangoon.  !*»,-»-%<•  duty 

Suva,“5l®f)^c8W<!'^  b°nd!  I‘a,uft*  3<»5Hc,duty  pm$ 

„SB*w,iT.  <:"‘YfT  quoted  Ilf.  ■tw.iQc.  for  new  future  de¬ 
livery.  I Impi by  i.i  iirrn-  quoted  at  #1  tiU/al.hS.  bin 

ishat  :u;",te“  :  *'  ('ULUUr>'  »eed  -.Spau- 

Scuau.— The  quota tloriHar?: 

Cut  loaf,  Utfe:  Crushed,  7Kc:  powdered,  894*a7c: 
grau aimed,  h  a  in<^i.f.t,-  mould  '‘A,"  k-Va'i^c;  con- 
feetlnners  do  ,  HUe:  standard  “A,”  D*,.*.- ;  off  A,  5#4 

5T*C.'(ge  tl/’ eXxr,si/'’  ’  ’H'1*  ^c‘  -v"llow  extra  l‘C,’’ 
5g*5‘,4c:  ye  lowa.  IWtaiiie, 


[iJ^ShotCun 


Revolvers, 

taSsR'fles, 
Etc, 


(  1 

-'OrsAt  WsstfliT^^ 

li«nWo.k.1pitt.hiu-Bh, 


| ^^Targr  HI 
ags)o[,u,  .I,, 


2VJ.I t'Vi9- r8^  f|h<'  ,altlT  f”r  fancy:  OXl’ra  prime  Ml 

fb,  lh;pis:t'-d  Dresskd  Hotw  Quoted  at 
'Tf.0'  I’l^s  at  8S4c.  There  ar#  #ome  heavy 
averges  selling  at  ,*4,;*  t*c  Cut  vi k,a rg  j.'(>r  ■  *  tr, 
average  pjCklpd  bellies,  9 so  Ifl  bid;  4,btKi  lbs  do,  lu  )b« 
average.  9% *iuc;  sou  pickle,)  snoulders  at  rie  and 
pickled  banu  at  12*oe  City  pickled  sboulde'' 
quoted  at  i  V.-;  pickled  htm,  at  IVViiylJUc,  sniokod 
shoulders  at  sij,,-  and  smoked  hams  at  iau,(*l4c.  vim 
dues  Quota. tons  for  Chicago  delivery,  boxed  lots, 
are  10c.  for  Short  Clear,  *3,75  for  short  r  b,  and  H.lWc 

fi£!«‘Ulear-  yuoteO!  Extra  !u<ibt  nUs  at 

S®;*  ®t4l  »  P^ketat  *13  for  barrels, 
!'U,V  nl  *l'2i4>>3  family, 
ni  if  iv  ,Ha!kk  -footed  at  *2*J.5o.  of  HO 

bbls,  at  #20.  *J  Lard— Bales  of  Weitern  Steam  for 
prompt  delivery  were 5<)u  m:.  ul  ;,;m  n  llt  7  u  ' 
»*“  “«  7  75.  -ft  to#  at  7  due;  and  1(A)  fes  at  b72^.' 
eir  -^J'lember  oidlon  sale*  of  std  tc#.  at  7.5^, *7  me. 
Of  October  option  sales  of  8,00b  log  ,  T.ll  .cJ.Qjc  of 
NovemtM-r  optlou  sale*  of  lAtKttcv.  7.t2-,*7.49e-  of  De 
comber  option  sales  of  ■*.*!>!  tea.  at  7.43,5)7  Wc;  the 
year  option  closed  at  7.47*7  5u-  of  January  option 

Nn^i  iutv'r«t  :Cii  Uti  754  n 7 "57c: .  City  steam.  At  5.6  c; 
oAm»kC»^ ’ ali :  In  refined  for  Continent  at  , 

South  American  quoted  at  3  6uc. 

Bottem— Quotations :  state,  best,  palls,  25, *200- 
do  tubs,  el  ,i24ijc.  W  estern,  24^25c.  for  best',  glUr* 
f c'  prltu^  State  dairy  ho  If  tlrklns  rubs  aud  palls, 

best  extra.  22, <4 28c.  for  best;  do.  prime,  21c  .30,  do 
ivfrsel|leC:  <io‘,'V,t-  h  tubs,  extras,  21<a22c;  prime, 
do  do.  good  13s, K'e  Western  imitation  cream 
‘.lo  falr'  !«-**- I«c;  Western  dairy 
b?Ht  lnv',l5eh'  l'F*l6c  for  prime:  W  st 
U'1 ,  f*cc,Ty  ^5“®  extras  current  make,  12*j,0l3e; 

and  fl^kin5?U&!^c  ^10C'  tor  p,JOr:  June  tub8 

At  the  Slercautlle  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Fhiladelphla-Market 
Arm;  extra  creamery  at  25c;  Western  do,  24®25c; 


vjro“.,ral  Adv.)i-t,isina  iiute* 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YO 

The  follow Lnu  rates  are  Invariable.  All 

Jove  respectfully  informed  that  am,  von; 

with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijf event  levins 

/UlWr 

OrtbiYARv  Advertisements,  per  us 

One  thousand  I  lues,  or  more,  with 
from  dale  of  first  Insertion,  pm 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or 
ai;uto  space . 

(’referred  positions . . . 

Read  lug  Notices,  ending  w!(h'*‘ 
line,  minion  leaded, . . 


Wheat  touched  its  lowest  point  since  1851  at 
Baltimore,  last  Tuesday,  86#  being  bid  aud 
86^  asked. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  August  35  esti¬ 
mates  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  Kiugdom 
this  j  ear  at  80.000, OUO  bushels  and,  deducting 
8,000,000  bushels  for  seed  and  other  uses  on 
farms,  it  would  leave  148,000,000  bushels  to  be 
imported  from  other  countries.  The  United 
States  alone  is  supposed  to  have  a  surplus 
equal  to  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (200,000,000  bushels).  The  Express 
refers  to  the  low  prices  now  current,  and  pre¬ 
dicts  lower  pricet  still. 

The  past  week  has  developed  the  strength 
of  bear  claims  to  such  au  extent  that  the,  at 
one  time,  “rash  prediction”  of  75e.  wheat  at 
Chicago  has  been  realized.  On  Tuesday  last 
September  wheat  touched  75c.,  whereat  the 
operators  for  a  decline  expressed  their  delight 
v  igorously.  A  second  time  during  the  week 
was  that  level  touched  after  the  reaction  fol- 
owing  the  first  depression  had  spent  itself. 


. 35  “ 

•>  pur  cent,  extra 
7.,”  per 

. 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription . 

Tsin^rlptl0nprlce0f  thoRcB«-  NEfr-YoUEKKls: 

single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Nix  month.#. .  1  m 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and . 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  02s.  6d.> 

aasj 

y  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

application'^  ^  *UppUad  wl,h  canvassing  outfit  on 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS, 


New  YonK.  Saturday,  September  13.  1884. 
BEEVES.-Salft#:  Kentucky  steer*,  1,405  lb,  *i:.75  legs 
#4:  do  1.440  lb,  $0,70-  Ohio  ilo,  I  833  12c.  59  n>  do 

An*!  w  thMmu<l0Vr'«f1  *l  P®r  bead;  state 

do,  1,322  ib  lOJsU,  56  lk;  do,  UW0  10c,  55  »•  do.  1.13# 

ft,,  9c;  Indiana  stag,  1.210  lh,  !IUc,  55  Jh:  Virginia 
Kteers  i  ;st3  Ib,#'..!!  do,  l,2«o’ lb,  $’«  25;  do,  1%  m, 
#5,95:  do,  1,380  lb.  *5.-11:  HO,  1.215  lL  *5  75:  do.  1.231  lh 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York 
as  second-';;*##  mall  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SEPT  20 


for  lije  Routtn;. 


HOME  STUDIES. 

f  would  like  to  tell  the 
Rural  readers  something 
about  my  home  studying; 
not  because  I  have  achieved 
anything  wonderful,  but  it 
may  encourage  others  to  do 
a  little.  When  I  stopped 
going  to  the  district  school, 

I  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
all  the  studies  usually 
taught  there;  that  is.  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  geography  and 
grammar.  Beside  that,  I 
had  studied  rhetoric  two  or 
three  terms.  Circumstances  and  a  ltyrk  of 
menus  seemed  to  make  it  out  of  the  question 
to  think  of  going  away  to  school  after  that,  so 
partly  from  a  love  of  study. and  partly  because 
I  wanted  a  better  education,  i  kept  on  study¬ 
ing  at  home.  My  brother,  who  had  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  leave  school  at  the  death  of  my  father, 
to  work  the  farm,  has  studied  with  me  In 
choosing  our  studies,  we  have  been  governed 
by  our  own  taste,  not.  by  any  prescribed 
course,  We  have  not  been  able  to  devote  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  it  in  the  Summer,  mostly 
letting  it  go  entirely.  But  in  five  years  we 
have  accomplished  something  W e  com¬ 

menced  with  algebra,  and  in  that  mother 
could  help  us  1  remember  bearing  a  gentle¬ 
man  advise  teachers  to  study  algebra  aud 
Greek,  us  au  excellent,  discipline  for  the 
mind,  i  appreciated  his  advice  as  far  as  the 
algebra  whs  concerned,  for  what  work  it  made 
with  the  answer,  if  1  didn’t  keep  the  signs  all 
right!  We  went  through  Robinson's  Ele¬ 
mentary  Algebra.  Latin  we  have  studied 
without  uuy  teacher,  except  what  help  we 
can  get  from  an  occasional  visitor  who  may 
chance  to  have  studied  it,  and  some  assistance 
from  one  of  our  district  school  teachers,  who 
bad  just  commenced  to  study  it,  aud  who 
helped  us  translate  and  construe  sentences,  <  >ur 
progress  has  not  been  very  rapid,  but,  we  have 
translated  part  of  the  Reader  and  some  in  the 
Testament;  and  Jo  not  at  all  regret  that  we 
commenced  it.  Geography  was  always  a 
weak  point  with  me,  so  a  year  ago  last,  Fall 
we  commenced  to  study  it,  aud  recite  to 
mother.  We  also  drew  maps  and  wrote  de¬ 
scriptions;  and  to  impress  them  on  my  mind, 

I  Imagined  that  I  was  takiug  a  journey  and 
visiting  the  important,  cities,  and  their  princi¬ 
pal  industries,  I  commenced  at  Maine  and 
had  gone  nearly  through  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  when  1  had  to  leave  home.  On 
my  return,  mother  announced  her  intention 
of  taking  a  real  journey,  which  we  had  been 
tulkiug  of  before.  So  getting  ready  for  that, 
aud  other  work  crowding,  our  studies  were 
dropped.  But  that  journey  was  worth  to  me 
what  several  terms  of  school  would  have  been. 
It  was  the  pleasantest  w  ay  one  could  think 
of  to  study  geography,  and  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  human  nature,  too.  Buying 
tickets,  looking  out  for  the  right,  train.studying 
up  connections,  w  aiting  m  the  depots, and  meet¬ 
ing  so  many  strangers  was  excellent  teaching. 
Row,  at  home  once  again,  picture#  are  con¬ 
stantly  rising  to  my  mind  of  the  Pennsylvania 
hills,  Lake  Erie,  the  waving  grain  fields  of 
Illinois,  Miunehulm,  Minneapolis,  the  bluffs  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  moonlight  scenery  in 
Wisconsin,  the  lights  in  Detroit  from  the  Can¬ 
adian  shore,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Niagara  Falls. 

"Canadian  Farmer's  Daughter”  thiuks  per¬ 
haps  "Charity  Sweetheart”  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  hearing  Patti  once.  1  think 
very  likely  she  would  uot,  for  1  always  wanted 
to  travel,  and  now  1  want  to  all  the  more.  I 
w  ant  to  see  the  same  places  and  visit  the  same 
friends  again,  aud  I  want  to  go  to  California; 
1  want  to  see  the  ocean  and  the  mountains. 
Sometimes  1  feel  a  wild  longing  to  see  the 
lludsou  Kiver,  Lake  George,  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  But  if  It  would  have  made  "Charity” 
ns  happy  to  hear  Patti  sing  as  it  did  me  to 
travel,  1  think  her  father  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  money  well  invested.  The  money 
for  my  traveling  exjamsus  was  saved  from  my 
rather  limited  income,  for  that  express  pur¬ 
pose.  1  had  to  go  without  a  good  many  things 
I  wanted  and  other  girls  had,  but  I  am  not 
sorry.  1  returned,  quite  satisfied  with  my  old 
home  after  all,  and  thought  ttie  prettiest  sight 
I  had  seen  was  the  old  hills  of  Central  New 
York. 

But  to  return  to  our  studies:  We  have  trans¬ 
lated  some  Latin,  besides  making  a  beginning 
in  geometry  aud  botany.  W  e  have  just  bought 
Gray’s  "Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,” 
und  are  going  to  try  to  analyze  some  flowers, 
but  cannot  tell  what  success  we  shall  have. 
We  are  taking  the  Rural  for  the  second  year, 
aud  that  comes  in  for  a  faithful  share  of  study 
every  week.  Father  used  to  take  it  "W  hen  I 


was  a  little  girl;  but  I  imagine  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  was  then,  and  we 
liked  it  then.  Another  thing  my  brother  has 
been  doing  the  past  Winter,  is  binding  books. 

He  has  bound  his  Rukalh  in  two  volumes 
and  five  years  of  Arthur’s  Magazine  for  me,  1 
besides  several  other  old  magazines.  He  has  > 
not  quite  reached  perfection  in  that  yet.  as  he  f 
has  not  succeeded  in  making  the  front  edges 
round-in  and  the  backs  round-out;  but  with  a  t 
very  small  outlay  of  money,  he  has  made  1 
very  nice-looking  books,  a  great  deal  handier  ' 
to  look  at  than  if  the  papers  were  un-  ( 
bcund.  In  the  Rural  of  April  12.  Aunt  Em. 
tells  about  binding  books,  but  sbe  does  not 
say  how  she  does  it.  Perhaps  she  or  someone 
else,  can  tell  him  how  he  can  improve.  If  any 
of  the  Rural  readers  would  like  to  know  how 
he  does  it,  perhaps  be  would  write  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  work  for  them. 

We  think  thatu  little  money  spent  for  books 
every  year,  is  a  good  investment.  My  brother  I 
has  ju*t  got  "Farming  for  Profit.”  from  J,  C. 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  We  like  it  ! 
very  much  Last  Fall  I  bought  "Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys.”  and  if  any  of  the  Rural  readers 
waut  to  buy  a  good  story  book  for  the  young 
folks,  I  would  recommend  that  I  think  the 
old  folks  would  be  interested  in  it,  too.  Our 
ambition  now  is  to  get  a  Cyclopedia.  We 
hoped  to  have  it  this  year,  tmt  extra  expenses 
make  the  prospect  rather  doubtful,  so  we  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  wait  awhile  yet. 

GLENNIE. 

NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

School  has  beguu;  the  Cousins  who  can 
start  in  with  the  first  week  have  hunted  up 
their  books  and  are  going  toschool.  It  is  hard 
to  study  the  first  week  or  so,  isn't  it !  And 
some  of  you  have  hot,  dusty  walks,  but  the 
weather  will  be  beautiful  part  of  the  Fall,  and 
you  will  soon  get  used  to  studying  again.  If 
there  is  any  lesson  that  you  dislike  very  much,  I 
give  it  the  most  study;  call  it  disagreeable,  if 
you  like,  but  study  it  first,  learn  it  well,  and 
you  may  find  it  not  so  bad  after  all. 

You  of  the  Cousins  who  must  stay  out  of 
school  to  help  in  the  fall  work  can,  by  being 
wide  awake,  learn  much  that  is  useful;  the 
farm  ts  a  place  to  learn  as  well  as  the  school. 
Things  learned  about  the  care  of  fall  crops— 
storing,  pitting,  canning  aud  drying— will  be 
as  useful  to  you  as  the  school  studies.  The 
best  educated  men  are  those  who  have  studied 
work  as  well  as  books. 

Find  out  your  fathers’  opinions  about  caring 
for  the  fall  crops,  and  what  they  think  the  best 
method  of  sowing  wheat.  Learn  what  your 
mothers  consider  the  best  ways  to  cun  and  dry 
fruit;  the  work  looks  easy,  hut  they  can  tell 
you  many  things  about  it  tbut  you  have  not 
thought  ol,  or  noticed. 

The  leaves  have  begun  to  change  color. 
How  many  of  you  have  ever  tried  to  name 
every  color  you  could  see,  standiugiu  the  open 
field?  Try  it  these  Autumn  days;  you  will  see 
many  tints,  that  have  often  been  around  you, 
that  you  never  noticed  before.  We  miss  see¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  things  all  about  us  because  we 
do  uot  look. 

Do  uot  get  so  busy  with  school  and  work 
that  you  cannot  send  a  good  description  of 
something  convenient,  tor  our  Discussion. 
Don’t  say,  "Oh !  I  never  made  anything  worth 
describing,”  but  write  a  plain  description  of 
anything  you  have  made,  so  that  eveu  the 
smallest  Cousins  will  know  just  how  to  make 
what  you  descrilie. 

Some  of  the  Cousins  cannot  go  to  school  this 
year.  Are  you  planning  any  home  studies? 
Yon  ueed  to  know  many  things,  and  can  learn 
much  at  home  if  you  give  t  ime  aud  persistence 
to  a  few  studies.  1  waut  you  to  learu  enough 
this  Winter  to  make  you  eager  to  learn  more. 

In  writing  to  our  department  write  only  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  aud  give  your  full  ad¬ 
dress.  Most  of  you  remember  these  rules,  but 
some  of  you  forget  now  and  then. 

Another  cure  for  poison  ivy  is  sent  by  W.  F. 
K..  of  La.  it  is  to  take  theleavesaud  Dark  of 
the  Cotton-wood,  and  make  a  strong  te  <  of 
them.  Bathe  the  affected  parts  frequently 
and  drink  about  half  a  gill  three  times  a  day; 
a  cure  will  be  effected  iu  about  a  week. 

In  passiug  a  farm  where  there  are  cattle, 
sheep,  chickens,  and  turkeys,  can  you  tell  to 
what  breeds  they  belong?  At  the  County 
Fail's  you  can  learn  the  appearance  and  names 
of  many  of  them,  so  you  will  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  anywhere.  Make  the  most  of  your 
opportunity. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;— As  you  wish  all  of 
the  Cousins  to  report,  I  will  do  so.  Papa 
gave  me  a  bed  in  the  garden  for  my  flower- 


seeds  ,  and  now  the  plants  look  nice.  I  have 
about  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  in 
papa’s  potato  field  to  take  care  of,  and  I  will 
have  the  potatoes  for  myself.  They  are 
Clark’s  No.  1  and  Cook's  No.  1.  The  two  little 
Blnsb  Potatoes  planted  one  year  ago  last 
Spring,  yielded  105  pounds,  and  we  have  quite 
a  crop  growing  now.  One  of  our  neighbors 
had  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  young  pigs,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  hen  that  bad  lost,  her  chicks 
adopted  the  pig*  and  made  as  much  fuss  over 
them  as  any  hen  ever  madeover  her  own  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  fun  to  see  the  old  hen  spread  her¬ 
self  when  she  tried  to  brood  the  pigs. 

Your  nine-year  old  nephew, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  Clyde  hulbert. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  1  have  written  to  you.  This  is  the 
second  letter  I  have  sent  you.  My  first  letter 
was  not  published,  but  my  sister's  was.  Per 
baps  you  could  not  read  it.  I  will  try  and 
write  plainer  this  time.  The  flower  seeds  you 
sent  me  are  in  bloom ;  the  poppies  are  especial¬ 
ly  lull  of  bloom.  There  was  a  red  flower  that 
came  up  in  my  flower  bed,  and  it  grew  very 
tall.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  Princess 
Feather  or  not.  Can  you  tell  me?  Papa  has 
planted  the  Rural  corn,  and  it  has  grown  12 
feet  high,  and  almost  every  stalk  has  two  ears, 
but  papa  is  afraid  that  it  does  not  mature 
quickly  enough  for  this  country.  Your  new 
cousin,  T1LLIE  WRIGHT. 

Wyomiug  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[1  cannot  tell  whether  the  flower  is  Princess 
Feather  or  uot  from  so  short,  a  description.  I 
am  glad  you  wrote  again ,  though  your  first 
letter  was  not  published.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  your  sister  and  from  you  again.— 
Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— I  promised  in  my  last  letter  to  let  you  know 
what  success  I  had  with  my  flowers  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  sowed  the  flower  seed  in  rich,  sandy 
loam.  It  nearly  ull  came  up.  I  saved  a  little 
for  another  year,  for  fear  something  would 
happen  to  prevent  some  of  them  from  going 
to  seed  this  year,  but  they  are  all  doing  well. 
They  have  been  In  blossom  for  a  long  while, 
and  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
neighborhood,  as  they  are  entirely  new  to 
all  around  here.  1  took  all  the  portulacas 
up  aud  set  them  by  themselves,  and  they 
make  a  very  pretty  show.  There  are 
several  double  ones  among  them.  I  have 
four  sensitive  plants  Are  they  a  bouse 
plant,  or  will  they  stay  out  doors  all 
Winter?  Ma  takes  a  bouquet,  to  church 
every  Sunday  aud  then  gives  it  to  some  one 
who  does  not  have  any  flowers,  aud  all  are 
eager  to  get  a  bouquet.  I  have  giveu  a  great 
many  flowers  to  the  sick  and  the  old  ladies 
arouud  here.  Ma  says  that,  is  the  best  use  I 
can  put  ray  flowers  to.  I  have  quite  a  number 
of  seedhug  strawberries;  how  shall  1  treat 
them  so  as  to  make  sure  of  having  them  live 
through  the  Winter.  They  now  have  from 
three  to  five  leaves.  My  brothers  aud  I  have 
each  a  garden.  We  have  W.  E  Potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  beans,  beets,  canbage  and  peppers.  I 
tell  the  boys  t  hey  ought  to  write  to  the  Cous¬ 
ins,  but  they  say  I  write  all  the  »  ews  and  it  is 
of  uo  use  for  them  to  write.  Next  time  1  write 
1  will  let  you  know  how  my  potatoes  yield. 

From  your  niece,  rose  loomis. 

Clare  Co.,  Mich 

[The  Sensitive  Plant  will  not  live  out 
through  the  Winter  with  us.  Put  the  seedling 
strawberries  out  iu  the  ground  in  rich,  mellow 
soil,  and  cover  them  with  straw  when  the 
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A  mill  that  will  grind  «fty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  n  press  that  will  Press  Sc'  - 
enty  live  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  fall  to  send 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  ot  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION. 

Iliatga  mini.  Ct„  U.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description.  _ 

WHUMAN  S  PATENT  AMER1GUS. 

■ .  ...  -  .  •  The  Rest  Cider  and  Wine 

Mill  made.  Will  make  30 
j  T  —  per  cent,  more  cider  than 
1*  an v  other.  Geared  outside. 

'/ri  'V- 'SvT'"  e  |  Perfectly  Adjustable. 

*  -Jj  I  Prices  a*  low  as  any  first- 

Cla-Vt  mill  Mfrs.  of  "Horse 
I  'ilflfr  |P"rqH  Powers ,  I!.iv  Presses ,  Corn 
>  .Iww’SBL  Shcilcrs.Pecd  Cutters, Feed 

US-  .Mills, etc.  Send  for  circulars 

..  ci7F<;  PM. iaflPTrSITKANAOsr.ULTrSALCO 
s  dl^hh  ST.  I  -Of  18,  MO. 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 
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Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO.> 

Mention  <*i*  Pa^tr.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS ! 

ITI  AND  STEREOFTICONS 

For  PUBLIC,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  &  HOME  EXHIBITIONS 

VIEWS  su'suhkets  ]  |20  bsUdogua,  FREE 
C. T.  MILLIGAN  £h1lcad!lph& 
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Hew  guOUcatiows, 

Choral  Worship. 

Choirs,  binging  Classes,  ami  Musical  Conventions. 

A  large,  first  class  new  book  of  notes,  with 
fresh,  bright,  spirttci  music.  100  pages  or  Elements, 
7s  pages  of  Hviuu  I  urn  s.  tlO  pages  of  Anthems,  uml  a 
large  number  of  flue  Glees  and  Concert  Pieces. 

Price  #1;  or  $»  per  dozen. 

Sons  Worsh  I  P*  collection  of  Hnngs 
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the  descriptions  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  the 
Rural  Farm?  You  will  find  them  interesting, 

1  think.  UNCLE  MARK.] 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 
now  until  January  1st,  1886,  tor 
$2.00 !  A  special  list  of  Presents 
to  Subscribers— and  to  them  only 
—valued  at  $2,000!  This  list, 
together  witli  the  Rural’s  Seed 
Distribution  for  1885,  will  be 
published  in  a  16-page  Supple¬ 
ment,  to  be  issued  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  Send  one— send  all!  We 
will  send  the  Rural  containing 
this  Supplement  to  all  names  for¬ 
warded  to  us  before  October  1st, 
without  charge. 

Progressive  Farmers !  You  can 
not  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural 
for  1885.  It  will  pay  you  100-fold. 


[The  Sensitive  Plant  will  not  live  out  aonti  WUrbllip-  collection  of  S^ngs 

through  the  Winter  with  us.  Put  the  seedling  ^UNDAY  SCHOOLS,  by  L.  o.  Emerson  and  W.  F. 

strawberries  out  iu  the  ground  m  rich,  mellow  The  hymns  and  tunes  are  by  the  best  taieut.  aud  the 

soil,  and  cover  them  with  straw  when  the  book  ^  X°^ 

ground  begins  to  freeze.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  how  your  potatoes  yield.  Do  you  read 

the  descriptions  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  the  The  Model  Singer.  book  for 
Rural  Farm?  You  will  find  them  interesting,  singing  classes,  by  w.  o.  Perkins  and  D.  B. 

1  think.  UNCLE  MARK.]  r‘co uTtdiis an  excellent  SlngiDg  School  Course.  Ailing 

,  ,  _ _  182  pages,  including  124  Exercises,  57  Glees land  Par, 

- -  Song*.  if*  Hvmn  Tunc-,  P  Anthems,  and  4  Chauts, also 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  * S 
now  until  January  1st,  1886,  for  phn,..c  Pook 

$2  06 !  A  special  list  of  Presents  J  new  and  superior  Collection  of  Choruses,  Sacred 

7  ,  .  •«  ...A  in  4 1, nni  A„  I  v  and  Secular.  For  Musical  Societies.  By  W.  O.Per- 

tO  Subscribers - and  to  tliem  0111}  kins.  16S  pages,  large  octavo  size.  »  Choruses.  Price 

-valued  at  $2,000!  This  list,  j 

together  with  the  Rural  s  Seed  Emerson,  wait  font. 

Distribution  for  1885,  will  be  Any  book  mailed  tor  the  retail  price. 

published  in  a  16-page  Supple-  OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO  ,  j  Boston. 

meut,  to  be  issued  e«lllj  in  No  c.  H.  DITSON  &CO . S67  Broadway,  New  York. 

vember.  Send  one— send  all !  We - — 

will  send  the  Rural  containing  P  n  |J  O  p  R  V  AT  OR  Y  ^  0  F  MUSIC# 

this  Supplement  to  all  names  for-  ■MLl'MC.  Vorad  and  losttHmenbil  on  1  Tuning- 

Fl  ,  .  ,  A  lYr .  Dravriui:.  I’nloung,  Modeling  and  Portraiture. 

warded  to  us  before  October  1st,  oH,vTOKYridter«ttir* 

'  HOT  K,  Elejraflrt  acco*mm>'  litiotis  for  aw  INay5m'u*'»1,“? 

-IV  H  limit  ifianie  FALL  TEEM  begins  Sept.HOt.  Heautdnlly  LI  d 

W  lUlOIll  111*11  LA  Calendar  free.  Address  F..  '! <  v  LdF.K.DUecmr. 

Progressive  Farmers !  You  ean  i  hwklix  muaue,  bottom,  mass 
not  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  r  AlYULY  BIBLES 
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£ced$  and  giants 


Robert  Bonner  is  said  to  be  worth  seven 
million  dollars. 

Miss  Isola  Van  Diest  is  the  first  and  only 
female  physician  in  Belgium. 

Gen.  Robert  Toombs,  nearly  75,  aud  still  a 
rebel,  is  at  the  White  Sulphur  Spriugs,  Va. 

The  School  of  Architecture  in  Paris  has 
lately  admitted  Miss  Laura  White,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl,  and  a  sister  of  Hou.  J.  D.  White,  of 
Kentucky. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  will  make  the  tour  of 
North  and  South  America  in  1886.  She  is 
engaged  for  a  year  at  a  salary  of  £60,000 — 
$800,000. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Muley  Hassan, 
is  the  only  subscriber  to  a  newspaper  in  the 
empire,  a  small  weekly  Arabic  journal  printed 
in  Algiers. 

Patti  traveled  to  Wales,  recently,  in  oneof 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  saloons.  But  N’.lssou  had 
the  Queen’s  own  drawing  room  ear  to  go  from 
Liverpool  to  Loudon. 

Miss  Fanny  Dean,  of  New  York  City, 
aged  10,  and  Miss  Fannie  F.  Gifford  and  Miss 
Birdie  Bennett,  aged  14  and  13,  won  the  prizes 
in  the  Chautauqua  spelling  match  for  children. 

It  is  said  that  every  member  of  tne  Illinois 
bar  both  drank  and  gambled  when  Judge 
David  Davis  first  joined  it;  he  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  neither,  has  outlived  them 


Pork  I  In trton, 

l)U('tl4'M« 

l.mly 

Wunliliijflon, 

\  cttfcn  non, 
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!  Curly  V  lotor, 
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Alao  other  Httinll  fruit*  and  nil  chirr  varie¬ 
ties.  Grape*.  Extra  quaHtv.  Warranted 
trim.  Cheap  by  mail,  Low  rate*  to  dealer*. 


LAKGF.ST  STOCK  IN  AMEKTCA 

Price*  reduced.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  I*.  Ill  It VI A  K II.  Kr^vhmla,  N.  Y. 


Prentiss 


PROFESSOR 


gmpltmrnt*  and  ttlachinerii 


A.  hurdy  n»  Mediterranean,  us  proline  as  Diehl. 
Crop  threshed,  average*  over  l(i  bush.  I  -  per  acre. 

For  Sample  Heads  and  prices,  address,  with  stamp, 

H.  1>I.  JAQlts,  Wright's  Ournem,  N.  V. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


?U0SP1M77C 


J.M.TH0RBURN&C0 

15  JOHN  STREET, 


NKW  YOltK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

CAT  A  LOflllS  OF 


Mad©  from  Professor  Horaford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  caked,  etc.,  and 
la  healthier  than  ordinary  (taking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles,  ■sold  nt  a  rensonnhle  price. 

The  llurnlord’s  A  ImntiMC  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free 

RumfortlChemleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  Al.  A  NTHON  V  Ag’t  tun  and  1W  Heade  St.,  N.  Y. 


for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

LIL1UM  GiHDIDUM  AND  LILIUM  iURiTUM 

FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPECIALTY. 


DC  Apli  TDCCQ  'Ve  have  ready  for  FAI.L 
rcftin  I  nCCO.THAIlE  our  usual  heavy 
stock  of  Pcaeli  trees.  i  Purchaser*  <>f  large  lota  should 
correspond  with  us.i  Also, all  kinds  of  p.  u i  r ,  *s|m  ,ie 
and  o  rim  iM.-n in  I  Tree*,  mid  .*-mall  Fruit 
Pin  ntn.  t4T"We  cuu  supply  a  limited  iiimnUly 
natural  Southern  Pencil  s©©d.  withered  express¬ 
ly  for  US  by  our  .perlal  Agent.  qnalit-v  guaranteed. 
DA  V  1 1>  HA1K1)  A  SON,  !>t  it  ii  a  In  pan.  N.  J. 


17  Sizes,  1  to  40  ilortta  Power,  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  beading  Railroads, 

Al»o  the  Cslrhmtwt  I  X  I.  Feed  Mill,  I  X  L  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ter,  I  A  I,  Shelter,  tier.,-  I’nwrrs.  Wood  and  Iron 
Pump.,  Took.,  Noyes’  llajlnic  Tools,  Jkc. 

For  Ostnloguo  mid  Pnoe-Lljt,  H'Mi-m 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 

THE  HERRINGTON 


Ah  Shonh,  a  Chiuamau  at  Cape  May,  is  a 
rich  mandarin,  tall  aud  commanding,  who 
wears  the  Americau  dress,  but  whose  body- 
servant  is  all  satin  aud  embroidery  and  baggi¬ 
ness. 

It  Ls  recalled  that  Handel,  the  composer, 
was  a  great  eater.  He  would  often  order  a 
diuuer  for  three,  and  then  frighten  the  wait¬ 
ers  half  to  death  by  calmly  eating  the  triple 
dinner. 

The  oldest  schoolmaster  iu  Connecticut  is 
probably  Mr.  David  S.  Hart,  of  Stonington, 
boru  iu  17D9.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
class  of  1828  in  the  Yale  Medical  School.  He 
does  not  wear  glasses. 

Yankee  Robinson,  the  well-kuowu  show¬ 
man,  died  at  New  Jefferson,  la.,  Thursday. 
He  was  66  years  of  age,  aud  has  devoted  uear- 
ly  5U  years  of  his  life  to  the  show  business.  His 
name  was  Fayette  Lode  wick  Robinson. 

Nilsson  says  1’atti’s  voice  holds  out  remark¬ 
ably  for  a  woman  of  her  age;  Patti  only  hopes 
she  may  be  able  to  sing  as  well  as  Nilsson  when 
she  is  as  old;  Gerster  remembers  the  pleasure 
both  these  singers  gave  her  when  she  was  a 
little  girl. 

The  wealthiest  man  in  the  world  is  the  Chi¬ 
nese  banker  Han  Qua,  of  Canton.  He  pays 
taxes  upon  an  estate  of  $456,000,000,  and  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  a  billion  taels,  which, 
in  our  money,  would  be  about  1,400  million 
dollars. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  01  r  dint  I  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Nervous  unit  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De- 
ellne  In  mnn.  \  honk  for  every  mini,  young,  middle 
uged  nud  old.  II  contain*  l'£i  prescription,  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  dlMMM.  each  otic  of  which  is 
Invaluable.  So  found  ny  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  Tt  years  t-.  such  an  probably  ncTer  bn. ore 
fe’l  to  the  lot  of  any  phy-defan  SIX)  pages,  hound 
in  beaut  Ifni  French  annum.  omho«y*ort  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  lw>  a  liner  work  in  every  sense— me. 
chanlrnl.  literary  and  prnfepMonat  than  uny  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Irniturioe.  Price  only  jl.'.In  by 
mall,  postpaid-  Illustrated  sample  H  cents.  Send 
now.  fluid  medal  awarded  theauluorbv  the  National 
Medh-vl  Association,  to  the  officers  of  whirl,  hr  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  he  rend  by  file  voting  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief  It  will 
benellt  all.  London  Canret, 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  science 
of  Life  will  not  ta-  Useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian  lust  ruetor  or  clergyman.  .1  rgono  of. 

Addr»-«  (In*  Pentwidy  Medical  Institute, or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  t  Rulflnch  Street,  Boston,  Mars.,  who  m.iy 
be  consulted  on  all  ills, -«.•<©*  requiring  skill  and  exile- 
rlence  Chronic  and  obstinate  tt-tv  a  xr  dls 
eases  that  have  hurtled  the  skill  of  XX L  A L  an 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  TtfVCT'T  I1 
treated  successfully  without  an  X  XX  X  dXsLX 
Instance  of  failure 
Mention  this  paper. 


SUCCESS. 

Address 

PLANTERS’  HOE  C0„  Troy.N.  Y 


A  cross  between  the  I  He  III  ami  Beil  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  having  the  ullif  si  raw  and  compact 
heuil.stif  the  former,  with  the  beard  and  blue 
Straw  and  the  auimrlor  tbturlng  qimlltles  of  llio 
latter.  Krnlofseil  by  l<  ailing  millers.  Remark¬ 
ably  hurdy.  Stands  at.  bat!  etie-thlrd  thicker 
on  tho  ground  than  any  cfher  wheat.  For 
sample  and  price  address  the  originator, 

W.P.  ANDRUS,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Also  originator  nml  introducer  of  tho 


Received  Highest  Award  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  for  the  last  three  years. 


71  Newton’s  Improved  rtAUi  TIC  holds 
’i them  tlrtnly,  draw,  uUIT  IlCiln-m 
gl forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 

525  when  standing,  give-.  . . loin  of  head, 

V/j  keeps  Cleon.  K.  C.  NKWTOS,  llaUviit,  Ilk 


WHEAT  CULTURE! 

rHE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

\  QAVP^  two- fifths  of  the  Seed 
.  V  It JV  ^  ^  ^  ^  uTirl  min- half  nf  thx 


Dakota  Red  Potato 


3.000  BUSHELS 

MARTIN  AMBER  WHEAT. 

This  new  variety  ha*  again  proven  Its  superiority 
over  older  varieties  by  Its  enormous  ylelr.  M  no  final¬ 
ity  of  liralti  urul  Hour,  and  the  fuel  that,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivation.  It  only  reii  u  I  res  lb  bus.  of  seed  to 
produce  T\V  KNT1  -FI  V  R  to  FORTY  bushels 
per  acre.  Price.  I  peek  *1.1111:  J*  bus.  *1  SO-  R  bus., 
enough  for  one  acre.  BS.ttJi  1  bus.  *2. mi:  i  bus.  «4.5U:  10 
bus.  The  lAInt-ilii  Amber  Whcnr  originat¬ 

ed  In  this  locality  Circular  free.  Address 

.1.  It.  DILLON,  >eedsiiiim  nud  Floriat, 

ISIeom.hu  ru.  ptt. 


tCjflrW  Fertilizer.  Ughteus  the  draft  Pr© 
vents  clogging.  Sc* Ml  will  com©  Up 
^Al  several  days  sooner.  .,4)  |mt  cent,  more 
aee<l  will  come  up,  Produce*  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Hen!  for  pamphlet  "How  in  Unit* 
W7i„xi  "Bo«4  Drtll  Regulator  Co  L*mont  O*ntr«  Oo  T* 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'H 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  ST1NGNI0NI 


LIQUID  GLUE. 

UNEQUALLED  rOR  CEMENTING 

woof),  GLASS,  china,  PAPER.  tFATHER,  A-C- 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON.  KS3. 
t  sedby  Mason  »  Hamlin  Organ  &  l’iano  Co-, Pullman 
Palaco  Csr  Co ,  *0  MCd  only  hv  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MAs£  BOLD 
EVERYWHERE-,  SampIvTia  C'ain.cnt  hv  jlad.S/c. 


The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Clreulur  free.  Manufnctur 
eil  by  HKOOK-SvPAItSQNtS.Addlson,  Steuben  Co..  N.V 


^tocU  ami  poultry, 


PAINESVILLE,  O. 

Offer  the  TIRKT  nud  C’llKAPFKT  III! 
KOSKS.W  INTI  II-IU.OO  >|  I  Nt ;  |*L, 
FRUIT  TRUES,  <;R.\A*F.  VINES,  1 

Small  KruilM.  Give  them  your  address  on 
tal,  anil  they  will  aeail  yon  their  oa,«,ugu(> If. 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  C0MBINED- 


ISAIAH  DILLON  t 
AND  SONS.  j 


1  LEVI  DILLON 

(  AND  SONS. 


D  A  T  C  M  T  C  f  Thomas  I’.Mimpson,  wrash- 
■AX  I  &  tv  IO.  lngton,  I).  ('.  Vo  pat  asked 
for  patent  until  fibtalneil.  Write  for  Inventor's  gul  le. 


LOOMING!  UN ■  '  s , 

NURSERY  C0.;5;:EHS 

BLOOMIN8TON,ILl.!“vX7fcS5K 

ot  Fruit. .1 1  li'iiiiineiital Trees.  (’ataJoguefor 
Fall  of  ism  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appft. 

cation.  UOUACUEh.  1 3  Lreei.lioimca 


Alen  anil  Women  Agents.  .TAMES  K. 
WHITNEY,  Nurseryman.  Rochester,  N.V. 


WANTED 


Creator  I  V/  - -WW 

Agrlcultaral Invention  - 

•  rtbeAjte!  »,v«  UO  grr  wnL  of  Isbnr,  Donnlou 
the  value  of  the  Manure,  Sprnsli  evenly  Oil 
kinds  of  Tiiafmrs,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-ten ta 
khne  nsiulred  by  hatid.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

KEMP  Jk  BUUPKK  Sfr’U  CO..  hrMsia  H.  Y. 


Ln't  GIVE  mo  y onP 

ftild  •WOtlld'ut  give  t 

sit  ever  »uw.  r  t.. 


FOK  FAlil,  PIiAJV'X'IIVGr, 

■  hm  pi  *1  he  Ur^c<i!  ftv\QTtmrnt  In  the  country 

fm  Ea  "f  lie  In  i  (>i<i  unit  ,\rw  J  niit  ami 

■  ^  l«i  Ornamental  Trecv*  Shrubs,  Ptoiir  ., 

1L'*'  rUut'i,  (.  rn  pc  Vincx,  Small  I  nut-,  etc.  Abridged  cata- 
iic  mailed  fnre. 

\  O  CT  Q  A  Superb  Collfttion.  Cmefutly  compiled 
>  Ci  ■  Catalogue  detcrlbiofi  L<*st  Old  ami  A tiw 

it  ties  mailed  tzee, 

^  New  111  uni ralcd  (  xtalov  uc,  contain- 

|-«  Injr  likUol  the  fhoicrst  bulbs,  ut  low- 

"  hi  cst  priccj.,  now  ready  jsnd  mailed  free. 


LEARN  'cklkgba pn v,  or  suort-iiand 

LLIinn  and  T  V  FR  WRITING  her©.  Situations 
furnished.  Addro**  Vm.enti.se BBOH.,.Iaiie.ivlllf,  W.s. 


IJtr<>BTElt6  AVD  linCKUEBS  of 


1  Formerly  of  firm  of  E  Dillon  A  Co.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  line  condition  June  15,  IBM,  Have  now  a 
large  collection  of  choice  animals. 
STABLE*  A -vu  HKAD4M  AKTER*  LO- 
UNTF.D  AT  NORMAL 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and  Alton 
Depot-,  street  cars  run  from  the  Lake  Erie  A  West¬ 
ern.  and  Indianapolis.  Bloomington  anti  Western 
Depot*,  In  Hloomlngton,  direct  to  onr  stables  In 
Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  BROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL  4 


Mention  this  pnper, 


PEAR  HEADQUARTERS. 

PBACUf  A  other  I  lf  (  IT  TRUE*. 
New  and  old  vanehi-s  ot  HER  It  I ES. 

Early  Cluster 

Rla/'bhnrrT  'liiy  King  Htrawberry. 
D  lack  Derry ,  Aiurlhorw  Ita.ipls-rry, 
CnrraiitH.  Grti"  -  Cotiihrmr  Er©t> 
JOHN  !>.OuLLINa,  Moonatowu.N.  J. 


P P LE  AND  PEACH  TREE 


RE&ISTEREDSWINE 


lu  mm  chob -e  Apple  tree*.  J  A  :i  yr».  old.'VtbTft' 


FT  50  i«H)  Peach  trees,  5  to  i!  feot.’i  year  from  bud.  ■  ■ 
■  ■  Fine  lot  Karly  Itichmmul  it.  other  kinds  Cher - 
riee,  1  * 2yrs.  lira/ie-ninev Si  other  Small  faults  In  va¬ 
riety.  ligj.tr  J-year  old  Anparayun  Roots.  Large  stock 
of  .s/n/j|e  d1-  Ornamental  Tree*.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
H.  E.  Roger*  4  *«»n,  Ml,  Holly,  Hurl.  Co.,  N.J. 


1  theater  Whites.  I’n- 

J"s-#P^P8Hlui4.t’blii»ii,  &  lii.|  i.  .  Herkslilre* 
Traepedlg  wee:  „-o  -very  ©ulifitl  uld.  Kir-aig,  ftealthy 
st«k  only.  Purity  gimranteed.  S-  n-t  -»inp  for  new  tuta* 
logue.  C.  j; ■  \t  urrinirtuu.  t!-.<  lii  West  this, ter.  Pu 


Gnnt on ,  O. 


Jl.k.sKT  RRh,  voi..«  \n-riu\«, 

(lo.lrr  UlOlr.  K>  rk-llirr  A  rk- 
»liir*  Pi*.,  hnutliduuu, lul-Huhl 
t ml  O&fitrtt  I loss  shrrt<  i  •  *1  Ijinl.. 
Srutrh  4 Miry  .shr|,hrrd  Pus-  and 
Faney  Potllry.  Sriid  for  Cafalugnt 
w  iTLRK  Krgpgt  *  'VI.  -Mk  '© 


Has  no  equal.  Warranted  to  grind  faster.do  better  work, 
and  to  be  more  -erviceahle  tti  in  am-  feed  null  made, 
The  inner  grinding  burr  makes  three  revolution-,  while 
the  outer  burr  and  team  make  one  which  greatly  in¬ 
creases  its  grinding  capacity  over  old  .tyle  ungear  d 
mill.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular  Adore  s 

STOVER  MFG.  GO.,  ILLINOIS. 


Full  trentine  on  Im proved  ,11 


■T1  methods,  yields.  iirofiK  prices 
and  general  etattstbai.  FR  KK. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’Q  CO. 

Box  P  WAYNXEB0K0,  PA. 


SHORT  HORN  Young  HuIIm  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  Sale,  by  R.  H.  ALLEN,  Chatham, 
Morris  Co..  New  Jersey. 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

n*»  lb*  Ltrgcftt  Track  WiiMii.  DOUNI-E  CLEARED. 

No  KimIm.  thllU‘<l  Krarlip 

a,,d  LEVEL  TREAD 


UnTofi  Thresher  Separator  nn<l  l  Irnner, 
Premium  Kurin  4in».i  .Mill,  Feed  I  utter*, 

etc.®  1 W~~ Writ,-  for  Descriptive  Cutalcirue  FREE. 
W.  1.  BOYER  A-  ltlCO.,  Philadelphia,  l’lk 


To  protect  the  public  from  CoL  ST»ormT»<ir  Imtta- 
*v  IHbTIuN*  of  our  Hajuik*'.  Kin  , 

ffe  OUV,  ;  \  Sun1,  we  have  iilunim-d  a  / 

r  Copyright  for  our  Show  L 


Oanla  uud  Box  Laheli, 

\  Scx'fi  Mid  ham  i.Imi  wiMlrtd 

Jg  *br  anni  twi  Tiadc Bark. 

~  ~  w  gxrepl  the  addition  of  oor 
Trade  Mark.  Ao.,  the  La¬ 
bel!  and  wrappem  remain  UiO  name  aa  bcreetolbrn. 


AND 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Arc  requested  to  srail  for  T  *1  F.  ELECT  RIC  RE 


ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treutsof  Health.  Htchkni!,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  1*  a  complete  eueyclopedla  of  lu formation  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  in 
its  page*-.  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
invalid*  vrho  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  information  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  in  need  or  medical  advice. 

\  RING  II  KN  «nd  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
eon  suiting  its  content*. 

1  lie  Ele-irlc  Review  expose*  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  proles*  to  “practice  medicine.*'  and  points  out 
the  only  aft,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodllv  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy.  THE  ELECTRIC  RE 
VIEW.  1  I  H‘d  Brunei  v*  ny,  New  l  ark. 


rtf.  New  i  ork. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 

BOOMER  Ar  BOSCH ERT 
PRESS  ICL,  HyrnctlMi,  N.  Y 


THE  - 

GreatAmerican 

T 
E 

COMPANV 


tiOOI)  NEWS 

TO  LADIES  I 


t  Greatest  Inducements  ever  of- 

fared.  Now  '*  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  oar  eel«-br»*led  Teaa 
and  (  olffri.  and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Fet,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Most  Ross  Dinner  Set.  :r  Gold  Band  Mom 
Decorated  Toilet  Ret  For  fn  llr  Articular!  address 
TIKIS  ffiRSAT  AM  ERBCAJK  TSA  CD®.. 
r.  0.  Box  38a  31  and  S3  >  *t«T  8t_.  Mew  Tors. 


J^muorous. 


Little  Dot,  upon  seetnR  at  dinner  for  the 
first  tine,  corn  boiled  on  the  cob,  said:  “Mam¬ 
ma,  I’ll  take  a  bone  of  corn,  please.” 

“Iiow  do  you  define  black  as  your  hat?’ said 
a  schoolmaster  to  one  of  his  pupils.  “Dark¬ 
ness  that  may  lie  felt,”  replied  the  youthful 
wit. 

“Ykh.  1  am  pretty  tired,”  he  said.  “I  sat 
up  all  nijfht  with  a  corpse.”  “Was  it  a  wake?” 
asked  a  friend.  “No,”  he  answered  sadly,  “it 
was  not  awake,  it  was  dead.” 

“Tilat’e  a  pretty  bird,  grandma,”  said  a 
little  boy.  “Yes.”  replied  the  old  dame,  “and 
he  never  cries.”  “That’s  because  he’s  never 
washed!”  replied  the  youngster. 

At  a  convent  where  light  literature  is  for¬ 
bidden:  “My  child,  what  are  you  reading?’ 
“The  life  of  one  of  the  saints,  Mister.”  “What 
saint,  my  chile  ?”  “St.  Elmo!! !”  Sister  passes 
on  to  the  next  dormitory. 

“Dm  you  see  my  antelope  as  you  came  in?” 
asked  Claribell.  “No,”  unswored  Adolphus, 
“but  if  it’s  the  one  with  the  curls  around  her 
forehead,  1  pity  the  man  she  eloped  with.” 
And  now  he  wonders  why  she  acted  so  coldly. 

Miss  Tayleur  (to  Miss  Sraythe):  “1  want 
to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Nailsley.  back  there, 
who  thinks  you  are  so  awfully  handsome. 
You  know  of  him,  don’t  you?  lie  is  very 
amusing  and  eccentric — never  thinks  as  any¬ 
one  else  docs.” 

“Inquirer.”  No,  an  intelligence  office  is 
not  a  place  to  look  for  intelligence.  The  name 
is  entirely  irrelevant.  But  if  you  want  a 
green  house-girl  whom  you  will  have  to  teach 
all  she  will  ever  know,  that  is  the  place  to  go. 

Mrs.  Sympkrson  is  quite  a  young  woman, 
and  is  the  mother  of  u  precocious  little  girl. 
There  was  company  at  the  house  a  few  even¬ 
ings  ago.  When  l  ed  time  arrived  Mrs.  Bym- 
person  said:  “Come,  now,  Mamie,  it’s  time 
for  you  to  go  to  bed.”  “I  don't  want  to  go  to 
bed.”  “But  you  must.  Don’t  you  kuow  all  the 
little  chickens. have  gone  to  bed?’  “Yes,  but 
the  old  hen  went  to  bed  with  them.” 

“I’m  so  grateful  for  your  kindness,  sir!” 
“Don’t  mention  it,  I  beg  of  you,”  ho  ejaculated 
gallantly.  Very  likely  the  unsophisticated 
muideti  misuuderstood  the  motive  of  his  re¬ 
mark,  for  she  quickly  answered  in  a  reassuring 
tone:  “Oh,  I  certainly  won’t,  sir,  as  long  as  I 
live,  il'  you  don’t  wish  me  to!” 

“Mother,  may  I  go  to  seo  the  base  ball 
game  thin  afternoon ?”  “No,  Johnny.  You've 
been  to  see  several  games  already.  We  can’t 
afford  so  much  expense.  Just  imagine  you 
see  it;  that  will  do  you  just  as  well.”  “All 
right,  mother.”  “That’s  a  good  boy.  Now 
ruu  and  bring  me  a  bucket  of  coal  right 
quickly.”  “Just  miagiue  you  see  a  bucket  of 
coul  siltin’  there,  mother;  it  will  do  just  as 
much  good.”  Then  Johnny  imagined  he  saw 
his  mother  reaching  for  the  strap  and  he  flew 
out  after  the  coal  like  a  good  boy. 

“Dm  you  see  this  shouting?”  asked  his  hon¬ 
or.  “Yes,  sir;  1  did.”  “Well,  how  was  it?” 
“Well,  Judge,  this  gentleman  uud  I  wcregoiDg 
along,  and  the  young  man  who  was  shot  was 
whistling  ‘Sweet  Violets,’  when,  suddenly 
remembering  himself,  he  exclaimed,  ‘Shoot 
me!’  Ami  my  friend,  being  a  very  obliging 
person,  shot  him."  “And  you  are  sure  the 
man  was  whistling  ‘Sweet  Violets'  at  the  time?” 
“Yes,  .1  udge,”  “The  prisoner  is  discharged.’’ 


More  than  1  750  Hol- 
*t«-loH  Imported  uud  bred 
by  I  hi*  arm  too  now  on 
band  and  to  arrive  soon. 
AIJ  or  choice  quality  and 
breeding  Nearly  all  the 
deep  milking  fumlUes  of 
America  represented. 

Over  30  yearly  record* 
made  oy  cow*  In  tbis  herd, 
which  overuse  IMW  lbs.  5 
oss.  per  year,  at  on  overage 
age  of  iq;  year* 

In  18*1  our  entire  herd  of 
mature  cows  averaged 
14  ltd  Ih*.  IK  oscs. 

In  1882  our  re  tire  herd  of 
eight  3-year  olds  averaged 
12,388  lbs.  9  oitH. 


'/'Zy/Uy 


cows  In  this  herd  had  made 
records  from  1 4,0011  to  18i)G0 
lbs  each,  the  average  be- 
lug  1  *.  r» «  lbs.  «  81b  oss  . 
which  Included  every  ma¬ 
ture  cow  In  tin*  here!  that 
we  had  owned  long  enough 
to  make  a  year's  record, 
excepting  one  kept  for  fa¬ 
mily  BM. 

we  milked  through  the 

Star  ending  In  June  last 
ve  mature  Cows,  the  en 
tire  lot  averaging  15,621 
lbs.  I  2-5  oxs. 

Seveu  belters  of  the 
Netherland  family .  five  of 
them  2  years  old  and  two 
8  years  old,  averaged  11,556 
lbs.  1  2-5  os. 


On  April  1st,  1884,  TEN  lbs.  1 2-5  02. 

Not  one  of  these  records  has  ever  been  equaled  u  ith  an  equal  number  of  com  in  any  herd. 

hutt  iiu  itr.coiu)H. 

9  Cows  averaged  17  lbs.  5}4  Ozs.  per  week. - 8  Heifers,  8  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4% 

ozs.  per  week. - 11  Heifers.  2  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  lbs  8  ozs.  per  week. 

The  entire  original  imported  Nothcrbuid  Family  of  Six  Cows  (2  being  but  3  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  1(5  lbs.  18  11  -12  ozs.  per  week. 

The  above  records  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
which  to  found  a  Herd.  STAKT  RIGHT. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees. 

SMITHS  cfc  FOWELL, 

LAKESIDE  MTOCIi  FA  KM,  BY  ItAClIHK,  N,  Y. 


“BETTER  SOAP 

WAS  NKVEIl  MADE, 

Nor  PURER .  not  only  for  alluring,  but  lor  ull 
toilet  purposes,  ami  I  speak  thus  after  years 
of  personal  nn.1  family  use.”— G.  W.  Rick, 
Ed.  Am.  Christian  Review. 

Put  up  lu  square  and  round  cakes,  also  In 
pound  barn.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or 
send  £c.  stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B,  WILLIAMS  k  CO., 

Gla«tonbury.  Conn, 


«a-i»rriiE3  bestatjsi 

WASHER 

W©  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  We  1HER  to 
do  better  work  atul  do  It  easier  and  ii  ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  year?,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

ftnCIITC  UflllTCn  ineverycotinty.Wecan 
Alien  Id  n  AH  I  LU  show  proof  that  Agents 

are  making  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  succesu  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
Sf  r>.  Sample  to  th  .fif  desiring  an  agency  Also  the 
Celehrut-  d  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufact¬ 
urers'  lowest  price.  We  Invite  the  strictest  investica- 


,.aP  tion.  Rend  us  vour  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

*  particulars.  LoVELl  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Business  College,  Writing 
and  shorthand  School  in 
the  land,  Is  the 
SPENCERIAN. 

Cleveland,  O. 
Over  SOU  students  In  an¬ 
nual  attendance  —  20,000 
since  organization  In  1852. 


Circulars  and  Catalogue  free. 
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I  took  to  the  market  the  best  I  had. 
When  I  got  home  I  felt  very  bad. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

muxT  DHIEH8. 

Awarded  Hie 
SILVER  MEDAL 

Over  all  competitor*  at  New  Eng- 
laud  Fair  !<<3. 

The  operation  D  such  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
evaporation  Is  the  most  rapid, 
who  least  fuel. 

All  sires  lor  farm  ui-  factory  use. 
We  manufacture  the  be-t  Evapo 
rator*  for  matins  Apple  Jelly 
from  Cider  without  stiff*). 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellow*  Fall*.  Vt. 


S‘ 

Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Ill  ns  t  rated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


A  MISTAKE. 

The  pig  or  the  cow  had  jumped  into  the  lot, 
And  eat  every  melon  this  old  critter's  got. 


J  LIGHTNING 

HAY  KNIFE 

IS  THE 

BEST 

KNIFE  IN  THE  WORLD  ! 

To  C'ul  HAY  A  STK  AW 

from  the  Mow,  Stack,  or 
Bundle 

To  I'm  CORN  STALKS 
or  BALED  HAY,  or 
r II threshed  DATS  in 

bundles,  into  Fine  Feed. 
Tot  111  ENSILAGE  from 
Silo.  To  cut  PEAT,  and 
iiteliiug  in  Him*  uud  Hea¬ 
rn*,  *«?v©ring  gross  roots,  and 
.ting  off  bush  roots  aa  inch 
ugh.  readily.  Fanner*  having 
if  this  work  to  do.  should  not 
tbont  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 
ould  not.  after  an  hour’s  trial, 
feed  only  a  horse  or  cow.  it  will 
0(1  to  have  »  Lightning  Hay 

rut  f  rtjJi  A  at/  J'rum  the  ntj-e  of 

ft  ad,  instead  of  pitching  from 
ere  il  is  dry  ing  Up  and  losing 
ilitic*.  IT  PAYS  to  u Be  a 
iv  Knife  to  cut  a  loud  of  Clingy 
ifo  section*.  *o  ns  to  pitch  off 
<  Til  K  K  N  I  FK  which  Cut* 
readily.  Mit induct'd  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  &  C0.%,ra.T 

For  tale  by  Barthcare  Merchants  J:  the  trade  generally 


7  S  M  W 

i  £  =3 
0  ,®  - 
C  o  ^  •= 

J  O  - 


Suitable  for  Private  Reaidem**,  Park*.  Court  Horn***,  Oemeteriee  or  PaU»* 
Grout'd*  made  either  Puio  or  Ornamental  Abo.  manufarturere  of  the 

IKON  TURBINE  WIND  ENGINES.  BL’CkEYE  FORCE  PUMPS,  s* 
Mt’kEYE  LAWN  MOWERS,  ETC  V 

BenJfor  IDuatraled  OaUiu^uea  end  Price*  to 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO,.  Springrfleld.  Ohio. 

W an’ed. — A  man  who  understands  grading  and 
packing  Small  Fruits  Give  age.  references,  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Address,  In  own  handwriting, 

K.  G.  CUAsfi  Sc  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


£Ui.$ccUancou$i  Advertising. 


WHAT  rr  DID  FOR  AN  OLD  LADY. 

C08CH0CTOK  Station,  X  Y.,  Dec.  2s,  1818. 

Grkts  A  number  of  people  had  been  ustng  your 
Bitter*  here,  and  with  marked  effect.  In  one  case  a 
lad?  over  seventy  years,  had  lu-t-ti  sick  for  years, 
and  h  r  111  past  ten  years  ha*  not  been  able  to  he 
around  half  the  time  About  six  months  ago  she  got 
so  feeble  she  w  ivb  helpless.  Her  old  erne 'lea  or  i  ny- 
sIcIuuh.  bring. if  nn  avail,  I  srnt  to  Droo.lt, forty  live 
mth-s  nwny.  and  got  a  bottle  of  H  p  Hitters.  It  Im¬ 
proved  her  so  sto-  w  t.-  ubk-  to  dress  uerseir  amt  walk 
about  the  house  Wh  o  she  hud  taken  the  sc-cond 
bottle  »he  waaable  10  take  earn  of  her  own  rot  in  and 
waik  out  to  her  neighbor'-  and  lias  Improved  all  the 
time  since.  My  wire  uud  cnlldreu  also  bate  derived 
great  benefit  from  tln-lr  line.  \V.  It  HATHAWAY, 

Agt.  U.  8,  Rx.  Co. 

Dklavan,  Wis  .  Scot.  24,  ISIS. 

Gents-I  have  taken  not  quite  one  bottlo  of  the  Hop 
Bit  tern.  I  was  a  feeble  ohl  man  of  J.  when  I  got  It 
To  day  I  am  a.  active  find  fool  as  well  us  I  did  at  30.  I 
seea  great  many  that  need  such  o  medicine 

D. BOYCE. 


LOVELL 


SKATE.fgi 

'  -^2?'  Latest  &  Best. 

kt  i»  the  nearest  perihelion  yet  m*de.  Simplicity _  *nd 
strength  nre  it,  nmitm.,  -.  I  rraiun-*  One  iriu  convince# 
rink  malinger*  of  it*  *iincrioriry  m«r  other  skste*.  as  it 
lives  both  time  *nd  vspen.e  Price  per  pair,  tiandsontely 
nickel  111C11I.  ♦4.i.»  ■  Send  ft-,  in  rtamp.  lor  large  cata¬ 
logue  i>f  Roller  Skates,  Gun*.  Rifle.  Revolver*,  Air  Rifles, 
I’luicc  Goods,  Ac.  J11HN  f*.  Lilt  ILL'S  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


'  “THE  ufcST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.'* 

SAW£Bni|IPQ  THRESHERS, 
MILLS,  EUl  U I W  £0  Haul  Pomn 

(For  al  1  socstion  »  ami  i»tti4poae8;)  W  rite  for  »-  rre  PamohM 
MidPrloefi  to  The  AUJtnuio  &  Taylor  Co. ,  Mauafl^ld,  OlilC 

tGOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878. 

BAKERS 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
udmlntbly  adapted  <dr  invalids  at 
Weil  as  lor  persons  In  health. 

Sold  bjr  Grocers  everywhere. 

V,  BAKER  &  CO-  Dorcttr.  Mass, 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORCE, 


COMBINATION 

ANVIL  and  VISE. 


SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 


Especially  for  Farmers  in  do¬ 
ing  odd  Jobs  about  the  form. 

TIMl  AND  MONEY  SAVED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
describing  these  and  our  Sci¬ 
entific  Grinding  Mill. 


inuim|UH^Si 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1809 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1884 


PRICE  EIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18S4,  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker  In  the  ortleo  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


ers  who  hare  hitherto  led  the  crowd  in  hold¬ 
ing  their  cattle  at  high  prices  will  not  selfishly 
sacrifice  their  bull  calves,  lest  the  stock  may 
become  too  common,  but  offer  them  to  fann¬ 
ers  at  such  prices  as  they  can  well  afford  to 
pay,  and  which  will  amply  remunerate  the 
breeders  for  their  expenditure. 

Many  farmers  have  already  supplied  them¬ 
selves  with  pure  bred  stock  for  makiDg  butter, 
and  having  the  skill  to  handle  the  butter  as 
it  deserves,  are  doing  a  good  business  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  product  at  double  the  ordinary  mar¬ 
ket  prices. 

A  specimen  of  a  farmer’s  Jersey  cow  is 
given  on  this  page.  The  cow  is  Gledelia  (Fig, 
871),  10024  A.  J.  C.  C.,  and  is  a  model  Jersey. 
Her  record  is  7,988)^  pounds  of  milk  from 
July  17,1882,  to  August  31,  1888,  milking  fij  j' 
pounds  the  day  before  she  calved.  Her 
last  calf  was  dropped  March  10,  1884,  and  her 
yield  of  mtlk  is  now  40  to  48  pounds  daily. 
All  this  is  on  ordinary  farm  feeding  in  the 


The  Canadian  horse,  for  his  style,  is  a  very 
perfect  animal.  No  one  point  Improperly 
predominates,  but  a  general  harmony  exists 
throughout  hU  conformation,  and  this  is  tho 
reason  he  is  so  powerful  for  Ids  size,  sure¬ 
footed,  well-gaited,  hardy,  gentle  and  doc;  e. 
Ono  14  to  14)*  hands  high,  is  often  as  stroug 
and  will  do  as  much  work  as  can  be  accom  - 
plished  by  a  lighter  horse  standing  three- 
fourths  to  a  full  hand  ’  taller.  As  a  pony,  I 
know  nothing  superior  to  a  choice  Frencli- 
Canadian  for  good  action,  strength  and  liar  di- 
neSS.  A.  B.  ALLEN. 


xrreman 


EARLY  IMPORTATION  OF  FRENCH 
HORSES. 


JERSEY  COWS  FOR  THE  FARM 


OW  the  farmer’s  opportu¬ 
nity  appears.  The  recent 
sales  of  Jersey  cattle  have 
shown  that  good  animals 
are  sold  and  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  reasonable  far- 
lt  is  not  to 


At  page  435  of  the  Rural,  it  is  intimated 
that  the  early  importations  of  French  horses 
into  Canada  were  as  large  as  the  heavy  Per- 
cherons  and  Normans  of  the  present  day;  and 
that  the  great  reduction  of  size  In  the  Canadian 
for  many  years  past  is  owing  to  his  being 
bred  in  a  colder  climate,  and  undergoing 
harder  usage  than  his  ancestors  iu  Frauce.  i 
have  seen  this  opinion  frequently  expressed 
latterly  in  various  agricultural  journals,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  cannot 
agree  with  them  for  the  following  reasons: 
First:  for  a  century  nr  perhaps  more  from 
the  Commencement  of  permanent  French 
settlement  iu  Canada,  iu  the  year  1608,  by  tho 


C/  \  Tf  '  V  mers  prices, 

r. be  supposed  that  Jersey 
cows  will  go  a  l>egg  i  n  g  f  or 
a  8°°d  many  years  yet; 
v  LJ)  for,  nil  told,  there  is  about 

Xy^~  one  (,ow  oul.v  f,jr  300  fur- 

Y\\  c  mers  if  all  in  the  country 

C'/T^'T  y)  were  equully  divided,  and 
(_,  -  every  farmer  who  keeps 

cows  fur  butter  should  have  either  pure  Jersey 


f  bun  nr 


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE 

HOGS. 


The  essay  ou  swine  in  tho  Rural  of  August 
i  is  the  best  I  have  seen  written,  uud  I  confirm 


JERSEY  COW  GLEDELIA.  (From  a  Photograph.)  Fi 


from  my  own  experience  what  the  author 
writes,  and  I  agree  with  all  ho  says,  except 
the  statement  that  the  l’oland-China  is  the 
best  bog  for  the  West— bad  he  said  one  of  the 
best,  he  would  have  been  right.  For  II  years 
I  have  been  raising  the  Berkshire,  while  most 
of  my  neighbors  raise  the  Polands,  or  a  cross  of 
the  two  breeds.  When  I  first  began  to  raise 
Berkshire*,  1  had  not  as  many  of  that  breed  as 
I  wished  for  feeding,  and  bought  from  the 
neighbors  young  Polands  to  feed.  They  were 
generally  of  about  the  same  ago  as  uiy  own 
pigs,  and  had  the  same  feed  and  care;  but 
when  marketed  the  nearest  they  ever  came  to 
weighing  with  the  Berkshire*  was  25  pounds 
per  head,  and  with  the  largest  number  I  ever 
fed  together,  they  fell  behind  40  pounds.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  my  two  youngest 
sons  have  had  a  pig  or  two  to  feed  for  them¬ 
selves.  Twice  one  of  them  had  a  Poland- 
Chiua,  aud  the  other  a  Berkshire.  The  first 


founding  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  emigrant 
vessels  were  of  too  small  a  tonnage  to  trans¬ 
port  horses  of  large  size  safely  across  the 
stormy  Atlantic;  but  they  might  easily  bring 
those  of  half  the  size,  which  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  done;  and  these  alone  have  been  bred 
from,  and  perpetuated  hy  the  settlers  down  to 
our  day.  Second:  I  have  seen  such  iu  France 
exactly  like  the  small  Canadians,  and  animals 
of  this  style  were,  one  to  three  centuries  ago, 
probably  more  numerous  than  now,  as  the 
tendency  for  someyears  past  in  Normandy  and 
La  Perche,  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  horses.  Thus  there  were  then 
plenty  of  a  small,  hardy,  strong  race  to  select 
from  to  export  to  Canada.  Third:  it  is  a  long 
and  laborious  practice  to  reduce  the  size  of 
large  animals  by  breeding,  and  it  requires  a 
scientific  knowledge  to  do  this  harmoniously 
and  successfully,  and  this  the  old  French  set¬ 
tlers  did  not  possess. 


regular  business  way,  and  without  forcing. 
Her  yield  of  butter  is  V>}£  pounds  in  seven 
days.  Her  sire  is  Prince  of  Warren,  who  has 
also  sired  several  other  cows  having  butter 
records  of  more  than  14  pounds  in  seven  days. 
No  doubt  the  Jersey  breed  has  its  best  history 
before  it.  It  has  done  wonders  iu  the  past, 
but  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  scattered 
over  the  broad  pastures  of  America,  it  will 
eventually  give  American  farmers  the 
control  of  the  butter  markets  of  the  world. 
And  those  farmers  who  have  the  enterprise  to 
breed  from  pure  stock  of  a  high  class,  will  find 
a  handsome  profit  in  supplying  their  neighbors, 
and  other  farmers,  with  breeding  stock,  as 
well  asiu  making  choice  butter,  for  which  the 
demand  grows  faster  than  it  can  be  supplied. 

The  legs  of  Gledelia  are  quite  too  heavy  for 
her  size.  Our  engraving  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
photograph,  for  the  imperfections  of  which 
our  artist  must  not  be  held  responsible. 


cows  or  good  half-bred  ones.  For  the  latter, 
of  course  the  farmer  needs  to  have  a  good 
Jersey  bull  and  to  breed  his  best  cows  to  it. 
The  produce  in  most  cases  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  pure  bred  cows,  and  in  saying  this, 
a  breeder  or  farmer  who  understands  some¬ 
thing  about  breeding  stock  will  realize  that 
the  very  highest  character  for  excellence  is 
given  to  the  breed.  The  Jerseys  have  made 
their  repotation,  not  only  for  having  among 
them  the  largest  butter  producers  of  any 
breed,  for  weight,  and  feed  consumed, 
but  for  being,  on  the  average,  the  best  of 
cows  for  the  production  of  butter  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen.  And  the  fanners  are 
fast  finding  this  out,  for  the  Jersey  colors 
and  form  are  visible  iu  thousands  of  fields, 
where  the  half-bred  cattle,  scarcely  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  pure- bred,  may  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  North,  South,  East 
and  West.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  breed- 
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year,  when  sold,  the  latter  was  30  pounds  the 
heavier.  The  next  year  the  Berkshire  had 
one  of  its  legs  cut  with  a  scythe  atld  wu*  lame* a 
Jong  time;  when  sold  both  weighed  just  alike, 
though  the  Poland  looked  to  !«•  the  larger. 
That  was  the  only  time  in  my  experience 
when  a  Boland  of  the  same  age  and  with  the 
same  feed  and  care  has  equaled  a  Berkshire  in 
weight.  Both  breeds  are  good,  and  no  one 
will  be  fur  wrong  in  using  either  for  raising 
good  |»ork  at  the  least  cost,  when  they  are 
properly  cans]  for.  w.  H.  c. 

Columbia  Co.,  Wis. 


farm  (Topics, 


CUTTING  AND  SHOCKING  COHN. 

Corn  cutting  and  shocking  are  among  the 
hardest  labors  of  the  farm,  and  if  not  very 
carefully  and  systematically  done  a  large  pro 
portion  of  the  “stoota"  at  husking  time  will 
be  found  prostrate,  and  the  fodder  greatly 
injured  or  ruined.  To  do  it  rapidly  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  so  understand  the  business  us  to 
make  every  move  count.  A  single  second 
lost  ul  each  hill  w  ill  amount  to  a  loss  of  one- 
ten  I  h  of  the  efficiency  of  the  day. 

Some  writers  recommend  the  use  of  a 
‘‘shocking”  horse  made  of  a  smooth  pole  12 
feet  long,  having  near  the  larger  end  a  pair 
of  legs  three  feet  long,  and  having  a  cross- 
piece*  put  through  a  hole  bored  horizontally 
some  three  feet  from  the  larger  end.  The 
corn  is  set  up  in  the  angles  of  the  cross¬ 
piece,  and  when  hound  this  is  pulled  out,  and 
the  horse  is  then  drawn  along  to  the  place  of 
the  next  shock.  While  this  is  a  very  easy  and 
neat  way  of  shocking  corn,  it  is  a  very  slow* 
way,  and  one  who  has  a  large  crop  to  cut  will 
not  feel  like  wasting  so  much  time. 

A  very  practical  method  of  cutting  corn  is 
to  put  six  row  s  of  corn  into  one  row  of  shocks, 
Commence  by  stepping  between  the  middle 
two  rows  and  cutting  each  as  you  pass  aloug, 
until  you  have  all  you  can  carry,  which,  if  the 
corn  is  heavy,  w  ill  usually  lx*  three  hills  of 
each  row;  wit  h  this  step  past  the  next  hill  and 
place  the  corn  standing  squarely  iu  the 
vacant  space  between  the  four  hills,  and 
securely  bind  it  with  a  sucker  or  the  top  of 
some  pliable  stalk.  Next  cut  the  four  hills 
surrounding  this  center,  and  set  the  corn 
on  the  back  side,  or  the  side  from  which  yon 
come;  next,  cut  two  hills  on  each  of  the  two 
right-hand  rows  directly  opposite  the  shock, 
•  and  place  the  armful  on  that  side;  next,  cut 
three  hills  on  each  of  the  center  rows  beyond 
t  he  shock,  and  place  this  corn  on  the  forward 
side  of  the  shock;  then  cut  the  two  hills  on 
the  left  band  two  rows  directly  opposite  the 
shock,  und  place  this  armful  on  that  side. 
This  leaves  six  hills,  throe  on  each  row,  in  the 
corners  of  the  square  to  be  placed  in  each 
shook,  and  ns  each  six  hills  make  an  armful,  it, 
is  immaterial  which  are  cut  first;  but  when 
cut.,  the  armful  should  be  placed  on  Its  side  of 
the  shock,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  all  is 
set  as  nearly  upright  and  as  compactly  as 
possible.  With  this  care,  if  attention  is  given 
that,  cacti  shock  is  securely  bound  around 
the  tops  with  two  bands,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  trout  its  falling  down  or  being  Ido wu 
over  by  the  most  severe  wind,  so  long 
as  it  is  desired  to  leave  it  in  the  field. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  several  acres, 
more  or  less,  so  put  up  as  to  be  conveniently 
drawn  to  the  barns  or  sheds  to  be  husked  in 
cold,  windy,  or  rainy  weather.  As  it  is  very 
hurd  work  to  load  whole  shocks,  and  as  it 
takes  much  time  to  separate  and  bind  the 
stalks  into  bundles  after  they  are  cured,  it  is 
a  much  better  v  ay  to  put  them  into  suitable 
bundles  at  cut  ting  time.  To  do  this,  cut  three 
hills  tin  a  row.  and  throw  the  stalks  down;  cut 
the  three  bills  on  uu  adjoining  row,  and 
place  the  corn  carefully  on  top  of  the  other, 
so  as  to  have  it  in  good  shape  for  bindiug; 
commencing  iu  the  morning,  cut  in  this  way 
till  two  or  three  o’clock,  p  it,,  before  any  is 
bound:  this  will  allow  the  stalks  to  wilt  und 
become  much  more  pliable  and  tough,  and 
enable  the  operator  to  bind  much  more  rapid 
ly.  Iu  bindiug  the  bundles,  be  sore  to  place 
the  bauds  so  near  the  tops  that  the  eoru  can 
be  husked  without,  disturbing  the  bauds  or  un¬ 
binding  ;  set  about  four  rows  of  bundlas  and 
about  four  bundles  of  each  row  iuto  a  shock, 
using  care  to  set  them  up  straight  and  com¬ 
pactly,  and  bind  the  tops  with  two  good  bands 
each.  By  this  method  the  corn  will  euro  much 
more  quickly  than  wheu  iu  compact  shocks, 
and  can  be  handled  easily  with  a  pitchfork 
both  iu  putting  on  the  load  and  in  pitching 
upon  any  mow  or  sea  (Void  In  the  burn. 

This  method  will,  iu  the  aggregate,  consume 
but  little  more  time  than  the  ordinary  method 
of  shockiug.  and  as  we  sometimes  have  much 
rainy  weather,  and  much  very  dry,  cold, 
windy  weather,  wheu  the  stalks  break  like 
‘pipe  stems”  and  much  fodder  is  wasted,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  this  method 
will  facilitate  the  corn  harvest;  and,  besides, 


1 


how  much  more  pleasantly  you  eau  handle 
the  core  ataer  it  has  Iain  in  the  mow  or  sheds 
a  short  ti  met 


' 


•  ('4  kn  <tn  sandy  land. 

1  i  *  • 

Last  Spring  bb*-  flood  deposited  on  a  meaVnw^ 
or  mine  a  very  Wrse^sa^  J 
over  two  feet  th\?k.  On  th\pa*,n.  >,„^-ro 
through  the  extremely  dry  , 


>wn 


green  and  thriftily,  and  uow  nasears  nslari^ 
und  well  tilled  us  one  can  desire;  a  part  of  the 
land  was  manured  and  (t  part  not,  but  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
Where  does  it  get  its  nourishment f  Do  not 
the  roots  go  through  the  sand  to  the  sod  be¬ 
neath;  and  if  the  roots  run  so  deep,  why  be  so 
careful  to  plow'  shallow  ( 

I  was  somewhat  inclined  to  put  faith  iu  the 
Rukal’k  practice  of  shallow,  level  <*ulture: 
but.  will  adhere  to  deep,  level  culture,  until  1 
receive  further  evidence  of  the  advantage  of 
a  change.  This  season  as  the  corn  was  shoot¬ 
ing,  after  a  slight,  shower,  I  plowed  a  part  of 
the  ground,  allowing  the  plow  to  run  deep, 
and  1  wish  it  had  all  been  plowed  iu  this  way. 

K.  G.  81LVU8. 

Remarks — Unquestionably  the  roots  go 
through  the  sand  to  the  soil  beneath.  We 
have  never  advocated  shallow  plowing,  except 
for  shallow  soils.  What  we  do  advocate  is, 
shallow  cultivation  after  the  roots  have  ex¬ 
tended  so  far  that  they  would  be  severed  by 
deep  cultivation.  The  sand  deposited  may  be 
far  richer  in  plant-food  than  you  suppose. 

t’iflt)  ClJOjiS. 


merit  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  earth,  or  weeds 
t  gin  to  appear,  set  to  work  with  the  culti¬ 
vator  or  other  proper  implement  to  destroy 
hem.  Thin  out  the  beet*  in  the  rows  us 
needed,  and  get  rid  of  the  weeds  with  a  hoe 
with  a  yery  narrow  blade  at  one  end  and  a  fork 
^at  the  other.  W ith  suitable  implements  the  cul- 
|  tivation  of  roots  of  all  kinds  requires  little 
‘more  stooping  »hau  that  of  corn,  and  this  is 
the  method  I  have  seen  the  farm  hands  pur- 
saein  England  and  in  our  own  country, and  not 
get  down  on  their  knees  and  bend  over  pain 
fully  to  weed. 

As  my  soil  is  very  light  and  friable,  one  of 
the  best  implement*  1  have  found  to  stir  it 
well  and  kill  the  weeds  iu  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  is  a  harrow  cultivator.  It  is 
made  to  expand  from  two  to  three-and  a  half 
feet.  The  teeth  are  small  and  project  about 
six  inches  from  the  lower  side  of  the  bars. 
They  are  quit/*  sharp  at  the  ends,  and  are  set 
sloping  behind  to  such  an  angle  as  to  pro 
vent  the  gathering  of  the  weeds  into  heaps 
after  pulling  them  out.  Another  implement 
used  when  the  weeds  are  larger,  is  the  ordin¬ 
ary  one- horse  cultivator,  with  a  bar  fastened 
across  behind  all  the  blades,  being  sot  with 
sloping  harrow  teeth.  This  cultivator  thus 
plows  up  the  weeds,  aud  the  harrow  teeth 
following,  level  the  furrows,  tear  the  weeds  out, 
and  leave  them  lying  on  top  of  the  soil.  1 
directed  the  making  of  these  implements  my 
self.  The  harrow*  teeth  are  set,  pretty  closely 
together,  and  the  harrow*  is  so  light  that  a 
small  horse  easily  works  it.  I  do  not  think 
such  a  harrow  cultivator  would  be  heavy 
enough  for  good  service  in  a  stiflisb  loam  or 
clay  soil,  and  especially  w-ben  they  were 
rather  dry. 


BEETS  FOR  SUGAR  AND  FOR  LIVE 
STOCK. 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 


Mr  Htbwakt  (page  4115)  has  shown  how 
unprofitable  it,  would  b©  tor  American  farmers 
to  grow  beets  for  sugar,  as  is  done  in  France 
and  Germany;  und  so  far  as  1  know,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  this  among  us  for  nearly  AO  years 
l last,,  have  resulted  in  large  jx'cuniary  loas. 
No  port  of  our  rural  population  is  poor  and 
degraded  like  much  of  that  in  Europe,  and  1 
trust  iu  the  mercy  of  u  kind  Providence  it, 
never  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  make  t,lu*  pro 
duetion  of  sugar  from  beets  a  paying  business 
among  us.  But  we  do  not  require  to  grow 
beets  for  this  purpose,  as  sugar  is  11101*6  easily 
aud  profitably  made  from  sorghum  in  our 
northern  latitudes,  and  from  the  sugar  cane  in 
the  Bouth.  For  our  live  stock,  however,  I 
wish  to  see  an  increased  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  iu  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  aud 
regret  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  so  unfortunate 
iu  his  effort*,  as  beets  would  make  such  an 
excellent  ration  for  his  milk  cows.  I  have 
lieen  successful  in  growiug  them  iu  moderate 
quantity  for  13  years  past  in  a  poorer  and 
lighter  soil  than  his  probably  is,  and  about 
one  degree  farther  sdtith,  no  matter  whether 
the  season  happened  to  be  extra  hot  and  dry, 
or  cool  and  wet;  although,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  crop  was  considerably  larger;  but  in  the 
former,  it  paid  fairly  for  the  labor  and  ma¬ 
nure  devoted  to  it. 

Tlie  principal  reason  why  cultivators  are 
not,  successf u  1  in  growing  beets  is,  that  after 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  crop, 
they  do  not  sow  the  seed  sufficiently  early.  1 
always  sow  from  the  15th  to  :35th  of  March, 
aud  the  heels  come  up  well  and  grow  steadily 
along,  and  a  little  frost  in  April  or  May 
does  them  no  injury.  Last  April,  May  and 
June  were  uncommonly  dry;  iu  fact,  1 
never  knew  so  great  a  drought,  here  in  these 
three  months.  My  cisterns  have  always  given 
a  full  supply  of  water,  but  tills  season  they 
have  failed  to  do  so  about  half  the  time. 
Strawberries  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  hardiest 
sorts  gave  only  a  fortieth  part  of  a  crop,  und 
early  peas  and  some  other  things  suffered 
badly;  but  the  beets  have  grown  steadily 
along,  Although  the  lust  Spring  was  a  late 
one,  I  had  plenty  for  my  table  early  in  June, 
and  began  to  market  t  hem  of  good  size  at  our 
village  by  the  30th  of  the  same  mouth.  One 
of  the  sorts  I  nh\  ays  grow  is  the  White  Kile 
siuu  Sugar;  others,  Lane's  Improved  Imperial, 
the  Early  Turnip  Blood,  etc.  The  last  is  usual¬ 
ly  growu  in  the  garden  for  family  use.  Still, 
I  find  it  a  fair  field  crop,  some  attaining  a 
diameter  of  six  inches,  and  few  being  lots  than 
four  inches.  For  the  table,  J  sow  at  different 
times  from  March  to  June. 

My  method  of  cultivation  is  cheap.  In 
November  I  spread  about,  six  cords  of  w  ell  lit¬ 
tered  stable  manure  per  acre  over  the  soil, 
and  let  it  lie  there  till  March,  just  before 
planting.  It  is  then  plowed  iu.  furrows  are 
st  ruck  out,  seven  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  t  hen 
filled  with  rotted  stable  manure  four  inches 
deep.  Over  this  two  inches  of  soil  are  hoed, 
and  the  seed  planted,  covered  two  inches,  aud 
spatted  down  hard,  thus  reducing  the  cover  to 
only  about  an  inch  of  solid  soil  over  the  seed. 
The  rows  are  three  feet  apart,  aud  the  mo- 


M ANGELS  WITHOUT  “KNEE  AND 
FINGER”  WORK. 


Mr.  S.  M.  Macomber,  of  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  a 
Rural  reader,  sends  me  the  following  account, 
of  his  method  of  growing  mangels,  apropos  of 
some  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  M.  is  a  farmer,  and  also  makes  a  hand- 
planter  for  corn  and  lieans,  that,  has  a  special 
attachment,  for  plauting  beet*,  as  described  in 
his  article.  He  says; 

“We  plow  the  ground  in  the  Fall;  then  iu 
the  Kpring,  as  soon  as  it  will  do  to  work  the 
soil,  we  give  it  a  good  thorough  working  with 
the  Randall  Harrow.  After  the  weeds  get  pret¬ 
ty  well  started,  we  go  over  It  in  the  same  way 
again,  and  repeat  as  often  ns  necessary  to  kill 
weeds  until  time  to  plant,  about  the  1st  of  June. 
Just  before  planting  we  sow  broadcast  from 
300  to  400  pounds  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  har¬ 
row  it  well,  and  roll,  then  murk  30  inches 
apart  and  plunt,  with  the  hand-planter  which 
we  make,  which  lias  a  cell  purposely  for  plant 
ing  beets.  It  is  better  to  sift  out  the  small  seed, 
and  plant  only  the  largest.  We  plant  from  10 
to  13  inches  apart  iu  the  rows.  Iu  this  way  we 
have  each  hill  right  where  we  want  it.  As 
soon  as  they  come  up,  we  go  through  them 
with  the  Planet  Jr.  wheel-hoe,  which  straddles 
the  row*.  The  knives  are  Bet  to  run  within  half 
an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  row.  This  cuts 
every  weed  for  a  space  of  six  inches  ou  each 
side  of  the  row.  Thou  we  reverse  the  knives 
and  go  through  aud  back  between  the  rows, 
which  cleans  out  everything  except  thenar- 
row  strip  iu  the  row  itself.  A  man  now  goes 
through  with  a  hoe  and  cuts  out  between  the 
hills,  but  does  not  thin  the  hills  until  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high.  They  ure 
then  well  rooted,  and  with  a  sharp-pointed  lux* 
a  man  cuts  out  all  but  one  plant  in  a  hill. 
They  are  thou  kept  clean  for  the  rest,  of  the 
season  bv  the  Planet,  horse-hoe.  The  Planet, 
Jr.,  usect  in  the  preliminary  culture,  is  a  hand 
wheel-hoe.”  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Orleans  Co. ,  V t. 

- »  » 

CROSS-BRED  RURAL  CORN. 

Referring  to  our  cross-bred  corn,  between 
60  or  more  different  kinds,  Mr.  IV,  H  Cook, 
of  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  says:  “My  opinion  is 
that  of  ull  the  useful  and  valuable  seeds  sent 
out  by  the  R.  N.  Y.,  there  has  been  none  that 
would  be  of  as  great  benefit  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  as  the  proposed  distribution  of  that  errms- 
brod  corn  for  seed.  With  so  many  crosses 
each  will  find  some  one  kind  that  will  be  espe 
ci  illy  valuable  in  his  locality.  That  he  can 
cultivate  and  discard  the  rest.  I  am  experi¬ 
menting  in  crossing  different  kinds  myself, 
and  from  my  experience  so  far.  am  led  to 
believe  it  is  the  best  way  to  procure  a  variety 
adapted  to  the  State  where  I  reside.  By  all 
meaus  include  the  corn.  w.  h.  c 
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SILAGE  AND  MUCK. 

As  readers  of  the  Rural  seem  inclined  to 
try  weighting  their  silos  with  muck  or  other 
absorbent#,  to  be  used  afterwards  in  the  com¬ 
post,  here  is  a  timely  suggestion I  have 


weighted  with  wet,  gravelly  earth,  and  after¬ 
ward  screened  out.  the  dry  earth  and  used  it 
as  au  absorbent.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
there  is  any  economy  of  lubor  over  weighting 
w’itb  stone,  which,  ou  removal,  may  be  taken 
away  at  once,  instead  of  lying  by  until  an  oc¬ 
casion  may  arise  for  using  it.  I  would  rather 
put  up  a  cheap  shed  close  to  the  stable,  iu 
winch  to  store  tbeubsorbeuts  which  certainly 
must,  lie  used,  If  ensilage  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  ration,  and  use  stone  for  weights.  But 
the  point,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  this: 
with  muck  or  earth  put  on  the  silo  wet  and 
allowed  to  dry,  we  lose  the  coni  in  uo  us  pres¬ 
sure  up  to  the  time  of  feeding,  without  which 
the  silage  will  certainly  mold  and  spoil.  1 
would  rather  increase  than  decrease  the  pres¬ 
sure  as  time  passes.  The  Rural  correspond¬ 
ent  of  August  23d.  will  find  that  either  the 
muck  will  not  dry  out  so  much  as  he  antici¬ 
pates,  so  retentive  is  it  of  moisture,  or  else  it 
will,  on  drying,  lessen  the  weight  on  the 
silo,  and  also  absorb  the  juices  of  the  upper 
layer  of  silage  unless  very  closely  covered. 
In  the  latter  case,  on  removing  the  planks, 
he  will  also  lx*  compelled  to  remove  a  large 
quantity  of  decayed  and  moldy  silage.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  wet  muck  containing  7(i 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  will  weigh  less  than 
one-third  as  much  when  air-dry,  or  when 
it  contains  32  percent,  of  moisture  That  is, 
in  the  wet  muck  the  24  per  cent,  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  apart  from  its  7ti  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
represents  the  78  per  cent,  in  air-dry  muck, 
which,  with  22  per  cent,  of  moisture,  makes 
up  the  whole.  Thus  10U  pounds  of  wet  muck 
on  becoming  air-dry  would  weigh  about  30 
pounds. 

I  shall  put  up  cow  stables  adjoining  my 
silo  this  Fall,  and  cover  the  entire  space— 
00  x  32  feet — with  a  double  floor,  with  tar 
paper  between  the  boards.  On  this  floor  and 
under  a  roof  on  which  the  sun  beats,  with 
windows  allowinga  free  sweep  of  heated,  dry 
niroverit,  I  shall  yearly  store  sufficient  dry 
muck  to  treble  my  manure  supply,  and  while 
thus  storing  it  so  as  to  insure  it*  drying, 
(which  is  no  easy  matter),  I  shall  also  be  able 
to  shoot  it  directly  into  the  trenches.  1  will 
also  weight  the  silo  with  stone— the  only  sat¬ 
isfactory  weight  in  general  use.  w.  it.  u. 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

—  ■  ■ 

SORGHUM ; 

ITS  GROWTH  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— THE  WHOLE  STORY. 

VIII. 


PROF.  It.  W.  WILEY. 


APPLICATION  OF  SULPHUR. 

(3)  But  the  best  way  of  applying  sulphur  to 
can**  juices,  especially  when  the  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  a  small  way.  is  in  the  form  of 
lime  hi  -sulphite  and  sulphurous  acid  solution 
A  simple  apparatus  for  making  lime  bi  sul¬ 
phite  is  shown  in  Fig.  372.  Milk  of  lime  is 
placed  in  the  tank  A,  of  a  density  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  which  is  to 
be  made.  The  furnace  contains  a  retort,  E, 
which  is  l>eotmade  of  cast  iron  iu  case  such 
a  retoi  t,  cannot  be  had,  a  large  stone  jug  well 
glazed  inside,  can  be  used.  This  must  lie 
placed  in  a  sand  liath,  since  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
posed  directly  to  the  fire.  The  fire  should  be 
made  of  such  material  as  to  allow  of  its  easy 
control.  A  gasoline  stove  would  lie  much 
better  than  the  furnace  figured  The  retort, 
E,  is  nearly  filled  with  charcoal  iu  small  pieces. 
Oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  is  now  poured 
in  until  the  liquid  fills  a  little  more  thau  half 
of  t  he  retort.  The  tube  (lead  or  glass)  P.  con¬ 
nects  the  retort  with  the  wash  bottle,  L.  It 
should  pass  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
The  wash  bottle  should  tie  filled  with  water 
or  (to  avoid  accident  in  cu  e  of  the  retort 
foaming)  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  A  safety  tube  (flf)  should  lead  from  a 
short  distance  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  iu 
the  whbIi  bottle  to  the  open  air.  The  tube  (5) 
begins  just  below  the  stopper  of  the  wash  bot¬ 
tle.  and  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  (B). 
To  make  a  barrel  of  bi  sulphite  with  this  ap. 
parntus,  the  following  procedure  is  followed: 

The  barrel  (B)  is  filled  with  milk  of  lime 
from  the  tank.  The  retort  containing  the 
charcoal  aud  sulphuric  acid,  is  slowly  heated 
until  the  ga-  passes  freely  through  the  wash 
bottle.  The  wash  bottle  should  tie  of  glass,  so 
that  the  speed  of  evolution  of  the  gas  can 
easily  be  observed.  The  sulphurous  dioxide 
bubbles  up  through  the  milk  of  lime,  cotnoin- 
iog  with  the  lime  to  form  bisulphite  of  that 
base.  Through  au  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
barrel  its  contents  can  be  stirred,  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime  prevented  from  settling  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  As  the  lime  is  gradually  neutralized, 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  become  clear.  After 
the  lime  is  ull  combined  with  the  sulphurous 
dioxide,  the  operation  is  continued  until  the 
water  present  is  saturated  also  with  the  gas. 
At  the  end  the  sulphur  fumes  escape  from  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  and  its  contents  are  strongly 
acid  to  the  test  paper, 
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The  product  can  now  be  drawn  off  and  the 
process  repeated.  A  little  experience  will 
show  how  often  the  retort  is  to  be  recharged. 
The  sulphur-dioxide,  which  is  made  in  the 
manner  just  described,  contains  an  equivalent 
amount  or  carbon  dioxide.  This  gas  at  first 
combine*  with  the  lime,  but  is  finally  all  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  A 
convenient  strength  for  bisulphite  solution  is 
10°  B.  IV hen  of  this  density,  it  cont  ains  about 
7  per  cent,  by  weight  of  SOt.  When  made  at 
home  it  can  be  used  in  a  more  dilute  form. 
The  bisulphite  used  by  the  Rio  Grande  N.  J. 
Co.  is  made  much  stronger  than  10°  B 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  everyone  mak 
ing  any  considerable  quantity  of  sorghum 
sirup,  to  construct  a  simple  apparatus  like  the 
one  described.  H*>  should,  however,  remem¬ 
ber  that  oven  an  apparatus. so  simple  may  give 
trouble  in  its  use.  and  that  patience  and  exper¬ 
ience  are  factors  that  are  always  valuable  and 
useful. 

Let  mo,  in  closing  this  letter  on  sulphur, 
protest  against  the  frauds  that  are  sometimes 
perpetrated  on  farmers  by  selling  them  mys¬ 
terious  liquids  and  chemieals  for  clarifying 


the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  and  shrubs,  ver¬ 
min  of  various  kinds  are  sure  to  congregate, 
ami  that  means  destruction  to  the  bark  and  all 
smell  limb*  that,  are  within  reach  Manure 
that  is  partly  rotted  should  be  used  here  if  it 
is  to  be  had.  (' hip-dirt  is  excellent,  if  line  and 
well  rotted.  Leaf-mold  from  the  forest  is  also 
good  1  have  used  good  black  muck  for  this 
purpose,  and  like  it  very  much  Tender  shrubs 
can  be  carried  through  the  Winter,  if  the 
trunks  and  lower  limbs  are  wrapped  around 
with  sacking,  rags,  or  even  twisted  hay.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  fix  u  tree  in  this  way, 
audit  will  usually  lie  found  effectual,  for  it  is 
tho  trunk  of  the  tree  that  first  shows  the  effects 
of  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  so  fatal 
to  the  hark  of  tender  trees  Now  is  the  time 
to  attend  to  these  little  matters  about  the  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard,  before  the  frost  gets  into  tho 
ground.  Don’t  forget  the  mulching. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis.  w.  d.  boynton. 


LOW  OR  HIGH  LANDS  FOR  FRUIT? 


In  a  late  Rural,  “S.”  is  right  in  not  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparently 
greater  vigor  of  fruit  trees  grown  on  low  lands 
compared  with  those  grown  on  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  ridges.  If  the  soil  on  the  ridges  had 
been  as  rich  ns  that  of  the  low  lunds,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  t  he  orchard  set  on  the  uplauds 
would  have  beeu  the  longest-lived  and  most 
productive. 

Northern  Vermont  has  a  climate  which  is 
severely  trying  to  fruit  trees;  none  but  the 
hardiest  succeed.  Three  -  quarters  of  a 
century  ago  farms  wore  being  rapidly 
cleared  in  the  then  almost  unbroken  wil¬ 
derness,  of  which  l  write.  Nearly  every 
farmer  planted  apple  seeds  or  Obtained 
seedling  trees  of  his  neighbor.  Many  of  the 
old  orchards,  then  so  freely  planted,  flourished 
for  a  seasou;  most  of  them,  however,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  effects  of  climate  years  ago. 
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Raspberry  Rancocah.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  378 


THE  NEW  “RANCOCAS"  RASPBERRY. 


Plants  of  this  (Fig.  873),  upon  which  a  few 
berries  ripened,  were  received  from  the  Chase 
Nurseries  Apr  il  tho  1st  of  this  year.  It  is  a 
“chance’’  seedling,  found  and  propagated  in 
the  grounds  of  Albert  Hansell,  of  Runcocas, 
Now  Jersey,  it  is  Claimed  for  it  that  it  is 
very  early,  and  that  the  whole  crop  ripens  in 
a  week.  The  plants  start  rather  late  m  Spring, 
“when  they  push  out  numerous  brauches  from 
the  top  to  within  a  foot,  of  the  ground,  giving 
it  the  shape  of  a  miniature  tree, "  As  to  this 
latter  claim,  we  cannot,  of  course,  speak  from 
experience;  nor,  indeed,  should  we  pretend  to 
judge  it  in  any  particular  from  the  first  sea 
son’s  trial.  From  what  we  have  seen  and 
from  tho  careful  inquiries  we  have  made,  the 
following  statements  may  be  fairly  relied 
Upon ;  It  is  well  to  compare  it  with  the  Man¬ 
sell  which,  at.  the  Rural  Grounds,  has  proven 
the  earliest  raspberry.  Tho  Rancocas  ripens 
a  few  days  later,  but  gives  at  that  time  (the 
second  picking  of  the  Mansell)  as  many  berries 
as  the  Mansell,  and  afterwards  more.  Ft  may 


FALL  MULCHING. 


The  falliug  leaves  remind  ns  that  we  too 
must  imitutc  Nature  iti  her  care  for  her  1  i  v 
ing  charges.  Hhe  is  adding  another  layer  to 
the  mold  about  the  roots  of  tho  trees  and 
shtubs in  their  native  haunt  the  forest.  The 
trees  and  plants  that  we  take  from  her  pro 
tenting  care  and  transplant  into  tho  open, 
wind-swept,  field,  must  be  cured  for  by  the 
hands  that  have  plucked  them  from  the 
natural  protection,  If 
Nature’s  functions, 


SORGHUM.  Fig.  37 


the  juice.  These  are  mostly  useless,  and,  when 
valuable,  they  will  be  found  bi-sulphites  in 
disguise.  Sorghum  juice  will  do  very  well 
with  two  simple  remedies,  and  should  not  be 
doctored  to  death.  These  medicines  are  lime 
and  sulphur.  There  is  little  hope  of  good 
from  anything  more,  although  there  are  many 
chemicals,  like  alum  and  sugar-of-lead,  that 
help  to  purify  the  juice.  They  are,  however, 
either  too  costly  or  too  poisonous  for  general 
use. 


The  parent  stock  was  not  a  hardy  race  of  trees, 
yet  on  some  of  our  bleakest  hills,  exposed  to 
the  coldest  winds  of  Winter,  even  now  there 
can  be  occasionally  found  a  remnant  of  those 
old  orchards,  maintaining  a  vigorous  old  age 
Under  tie-  adverse  circumstances  of  neglect, 
depleted  soil,  and  exposure  to  the  cold  of  al¬ 
most  arctic  Winters,  Of  lowland  orchards 
set  by  early  settlers,  I  know  of  scarcely  a 
stump  remaining. 

An  example  of  the  effects  of  elevation  on 
temperature,  was  rather  forcibly  shown  me  a 
few  mornings  since.  In  order  to  give  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  lay 
of  the  land  that  composes  the  farm  on  which 
I  li  vc  Near  to  the  eastern  and  southern  border 
of  the  farm  flows  a.  brook  crossing  those  two 
sides  of  the  furra;  west  and  uorth  from  the 
brook,  a  bank  riHes  abruptly  to  the  hight  of 
30,  to  perhaps  50  feet  in  the  highest  place,  Tho 
laud  at  the  top  of  the  buuk  is  nearly  level, 
sloping  slightly  to  the  west.  This  constitutes 
the  main  portion  of  the  farm.  East  of  the 
brook  the  land  has  a  slight  and  gradual  rise. 
The  portion  to  tho  cast  of  the  brook  is  subject 
to  untimely  frosts;  the  main  part  of  the  farm 
is  never  touched  unless  there  is  a  general 
freeze.  Beyond  tho  brook,  ou  the  frosty 
ground,  1  have  this  year  a  three-acre  field  of 
potatoes.  The  evening  of  the  13th  of  June 
was  quite  cool.  1  awoke  a  little  pust  midnight; 
the  air  in  the  i  oom  felt  chilly.  I  fell  to  think¬ 
ing  of  the  loss  a  frost  so  late  in  the  seasou 
would  occasion ;  could  I  do  anything  to  save 
anything?  I  knew  that  in  case  there  was  a 
frost,  the  potato  Held  beyond  the  brook  would 
surely  suffer. 

I  had  read  in  the  Rural  the  evening  before 
how  a  New  York  fruit-grower  had  saved  his 
crop  from  the  frost  by  smoke  about  two  weeks 
earlier.  1  remembered  that  there  were  several 
piles  of  brush  on  one  side  of  the  potato  field 
The  thought  crossed  my  mind,  “Firo  the  brush 
heaps,  perhaps  the  smoke  will  save  the  pota¬ 
toes.’  1  hurried  out-of-doors;  no  frost  ubout 
the  buildings;  no  frost  in  the  orchard.  Pass¬ 
ing  across  the  furm,  down  the  hill,  across  the 
brook,  I  came,  as  it  were,  into  a  different  cli¬ 
mate.  The  grass  gleamed  white  with  frost  in 
the  pale  moonlight;  taking  hold  of  some  low 
bushes  I  fouud  them  cased  in  ice.  The  brush 


Sir 

we  would  usurp 
we  must  also,  to  some 
extent,  adopt  her  methods  of  treatment.  By 
working  with  Nature  we  can  greatly  improve 
und  develop  her  creations;  but  we  ure  not 
doing  that  when  we  plant  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  then  neglect  to  cover  their  roots  as  they 
would  be  covered  if  loft  in  their  native  wilds. 
No  amount  of  cultivation  arid  care  otherwise 
will  avail  if  this  precaution  he 
neglected.  Even  the  hardy  native 
varieties  need  some  protection. 

They  may  live  through  without  K 

Buell  care;  but  nearly  all  their 
vitality  will  be  exhausted  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  then 
we  blame  them  for  not  yielding  as 
a  large  crop  of  fruit  the  uext  Sum  WM.J+n  1 
mcr.  The  less  hardy  varieties  are  L  -  i? 
killed  outright  by  our  long  and 
severe  Winters, 


WHEAT  AFTER  CORN 


The  practice  of  sowiug  wheat  after  corn  is, 
for  the  Northern  farmer,  a  striking  feature  ic 
Southern  farm  management,  and  might,  in 
some  instances,  be  adopted  also  in  northern 
sections  to  good  advantage. 

Early  In  September,  when  the  com  has 
come  to  maturity,  three  or  four  rows,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  GO  (eat,  ure  cut  down.  The 
open  spaces  are  then  thoroughly  harrowed 
and  sown  to  wheat  with  the  drill.  After¬ 
ward*  the  corn  is  nil  cut  anti  placed  in  shocks 
ou  these  seeded  strips,  when  the  rest  of  the 
field  is  ready  for  harrow  and  drill.  If  the 
soil  is  hard  or  baked,  the  harrow  is  ofteu 
weighted  down  with  a  short  piece  of  timber  or 
a  small  log,  for  tho  purpose  of  making  a 
smooth  and  mellow  seed-bed. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  in  a  mild 
climate  ai-p  obvious.  Tho  labor  of  preparing 
the  field  for  the  drill  is  reduced  coa  minimum. 
Late  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  a  stop  is  put  to 
the  production  of  seed  by  them.  The  only 
disadvantageous  circumstance  connected  with 
it  is  that  it  may  put  off  the  seeding  to  a  rather 
late  season ;  but  I  am  told  by  some  very  suc¬ 
cessful  Southern  farmers  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  on  corn  land,  after  a  favorable  Fall, 
generally  exceeds  that  on  stubble,  which  was 
treated  with  plow  and  harrow. 

There  are  many  localities  in  New  York  State 
and  elsewhere  with  lands  full  of  weed  growth, 
where  the  corn  crop  matures  early  enough  to 
make  the  adoption  of  the  above  practice  feasi¬ 
ble.  But  rye,  more  particularly,  should  always 
be  grown  after  corn  and  potatoes.  Save  the 
labor  of  plowing,  and  make  your  laud  free 
from  weeds.  *  j 


f  riot  well  cared  ift&iih  </,  w 
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A  few  hours’  labor,  judicious  wHwKpSlu 
ly  expended,  will  put  our  trei's, 
shrubs,  and  plantain  good  condt- 
tion  to  withstand  any  amount  of 
ordinarily  cold  weather.  Thor-  ^ 

ough  mulching  is  the  maindepend- 
ence  in  this  mutter  of  protection. 

Let  it  be  generously  applied,  for  it  is  to  serve 
three  purposes:  protection  from  frost,  as  fertil¬ 
izing  material,  and  a  means  for  preventing 
the  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  about  tho 
roots  of  the  tree.  A  little  conical  houp  about 
the  trunk  is  not  enough;  it  should  roach  hack, 
so  as  to  cover  the  feeding  roots,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  tree.  Shrubs 
and  bushes  should  be  half  buried  by  the  mulch¬ 
ing.  If  their  nature  will  admit  bondingdowu 
and  covering,  so  much  the  better.  The  aspnr- 
ugus  and  rhubarb  beds  need  u  generous  coat, 
and  their  early  shoots  next  Spring— large  and 
tender— will  be  ample  recompense  for  the  labor 
bestowed.  Nor  should  the  strawberry  bed  be 
neglected.  It  should  not  receive  so  heuvy  a 
coat  as  fhe  others,  but  it  needs  enough  to  keep 
the  roots  from  thawing  anti  freezing  alternate 
ly.  The  covering  used  for  strawberry  plants 
may  be  coarse  and  strawy;  but  for  the  other 
purposes  mentioned,  course  mulching  should  be 
avoided.  Where  strawy  material  is  used  about 


Banquet  Strawberry 


be  considered  as  more  fruitful  than  the  Han 
sell.  The  size,  color,  and  firmness,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  distinguish,  are  much  the  same; 
tho  quality  not  quite  so  good.  The  plant  is  a 
strong  grower— decidedly  more  so  than  the 
Hansell.  while  it  suckers  more  freely.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  require  a  close  famil¬ 
iarity  with  both  varieties  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other. 

Our  illustration  is  from  specimens  grown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 


BANyUET 


This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  J.  R.  Hawkins, 
of  Mountain ville.  Orange  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
season  of  1.880  Fig.  374).  It  is  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Miner's  Prolific  as  female,  fer¬ 
tilized  by  pollen  from  the  wild  strawberry. 
It  produced  its  first  fruit  in  1881,  eight  months 
from  the  seed.  In  growth  it  much  resembles 
its  mother,  Miner's  Prolific,  though  perhaps 
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SEPT  2? 


less  vigorous.  The  berries  are  somewhat  irreg¬ 
ular.  Our  out  is  that  of  the  ordinary  shape. 
In  quality  it  is,  to  our  taste;,  better  than  Mi¬ 
ner's  Prolific,  having  much  of  the  wild  straw- 
berry  aroma.  It  was  exhibited  in  1883  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Show, 
and  took  first  premium  as  a  new  seedling.  It 
has  not  been  disseminated,  neither  will  it  be 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  further  tested.  Our 
illustrations  were  drawn  from  specimens  sent 
to  the  Hub  ax  office. 

THK  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY  DOESN’T  CRUMBLE. 

I  see  in  the  liURAL  of  September  13,  that 
A,  M.  Purdy  says  the  Marlboro  crumbles  on 
young  plants.  I  have  watc  hed  the  Marlboro 
since  its  origin  with  Mr.  Caywood,  and  have 
grown  it  on  my  grounds  for  the  past  two 
years,  aud  have  never  seen  any  of  the  berries 
crumbling.  I  have  raised  ruspberries  for  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  past  20  years,  and  now  look  upon 
the  Marlboro  as  the  l  jest  berry  1  have  grown. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  O.  J.  tillson. 
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RAYS. 


Lilies. — By  this  time  most  of  our  lilies 
will  have  died  down,  aud  for  tidiness’  sake, 
the  decayed  stems  should  lx;  removed.  Look 
over  the  clumps,  and  gather  up  all  the  bulbs 
that  are  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  of 


and  blossoms  copiously  in  its  natural  habitats ; 
but  not  in  such  perfection  as  we  find  it  under 
garden  cultivation.  Lilies  do  not  like  rank  or 
fresh  manure  to  come  In  contact  with  their 
roots;  but  do  not  object  to  manure  rotted  to 
earthy  fineness.  A  mulching  of  manure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  highly  beneficial  to  them. 

The  Dwarf  Yellow  Ai.ternanthera. — 
W  hen  the  yellow  variety  of  A  paronychioides 
major  entn  •  into  use,  we  hailed  it  with  much 
rejoicing,  even  although  it  grew  so  rankly 
and  became  so  green  sometimes;  but  the 
Dwarf  Yellow  Alteruanthcra  is  positively 
compact  in  its  nature,  and  yellow  all  the  time. 
I  have  a  large,  oval-shaped  bed  containing 
some  small  plants  of  rare  magnolias,  also  a 
few  mats  of  Daphne  Cneorum.  As  it  is  prom¬ 
inently  situated,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  its 
bareness,  and  1  carpeted  it  with  this  Yellow 
A Iternan th era.  The  little  plants  soon  grew 
and  spread  out  to  meet  each  other,  and  have 
formed  u  solid,  golden  carpet  a9  neat  and 
compact  in  its  way  as  a  sod  of  grass.  The 
effect  is  better  than  I  expected.  No  alter- 
nanthera  strikes  more  freely  from  cuttings 
than  this  one. 

Coleus,  Golden  Redder,— Last  Spring  I 
got  a  few  stock  plants  of  this  coleus  from 
John  Thorp,  and  by  the  first  of  June  had  got 
from  them  plants  enough  to  fill  a  good-sized 
flower  bed.  I  edged  the  bed  with  Alternau- 
thera  amcena.  June  was  a  very  warm  and 
dry  month  and  the  coleuses  didn’t  grow  much; 
indeed,  1  was  afraid  that  I  should  have  to  re¬ 
move  them  and  substitute  something  else ;  but 
July  was  moist  and  moderately  cool,  so  has 
been  August,  and  the  coleus  has  grown  very 
well  indeed,  and  requires  pinehiug  into  shape 
every  eight  or  ten  day’s.  1  am  exceedingly 
well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  no  yellow 
leaved  plant,  hardy  or  tender,  that  I  know  of, 
so  yellow  as  this  coleus.  Dwarf  Yellow  Al- 
ternauthora  is  very  pretty  in  its  carpeting  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  yellow-leaved  feverfews  as  edg¬ 
ings  and  pattern  lines  and  massses  in  flower 
beds;  but  neither  of  them  can  nearly  equal 
this  coleus  iu  brightness  of  color  or  telling 
effect. 

Japanese  Anemones. — These,  rose  purple 
and  white,  are  the  loveliest  among  our  hardy 
flowers  at  this  time  of  year — September  and 
October.  Their  habit  is  compact  and  elegant; 
and  when  luxuriously  grown,  they  attain  u 
bight  of  three  to  four  feet  at  their  blooming 
time,  and  can  he  supported  by  a  few  neat 
stakes  without  marring  their  appearance. 
Their  blossoms  are  pure,  beautiful,  large, 
showy  aud  borno  ou  long  stems,  and  arc  thus 
rendered  very  available  as  cut  flowers.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  hardy,  but  in  most  cases  very 
uncertain  so  far  as  surviving  our  Winters  is 
concerned ;  but  if  covered  over  with  u  good 
mulching  of  dry  leaves  over  which  a  board  or 
two  are  placed,  their  life  is  secured.  Often¬ 
times  the  main  clumps  ilie  out,  but  pieces  of  the 
roots  that  have  wandered  under  other  plants 
or  to  more  protected  places  live,  and  continue 
the  stock.  Any  good  garden  soil  and  open, 
but  sheltered  situation,  suit  them.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  clumps  or 
pieces  of  the  fleshy  roots  treated  as  cuttings. 

william  falconer. 

Queens  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PLANTING  FLOWERS  IN  THE  FALL. 

Experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
fall  planting  of  some  seeds  is  far  preferable  to 
spring  planting.  My  gardening  is  confined 
chiefly  to  out-door  floriculture.  I  love  flow¬ 
ers,  and  for  that  reason  take  no  small  pride  in 
their  cultivation.  1S82  was  an  extremely  un- 


the  ground,  and  replant  them.  The  white 
Trumpet  Inly  and  all  of  its  varieties,  as  L. 
exituium,  Take&imus  and  Wilsonii,  bear  nu¬ 
merous  small  bulbs  along  the  underground 
part  of  their  stems;  the  same  is  the  rose  with 
L.  elegans,  testaeeum  aud  several  other  lilies, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree;  if  these  liulblets 
are  gathered  now  and  replanted,  in  two  years’ 
time  they  will  make  good  blooming  plants. 
As  a  rule,  lily  bulbs  should  lie  planted  deep; 
at  any  rate,  they  should  be  fully  six  inches 
deep,  and  Swamp  and  California  Lilies  should 
be  much  deeper.  The  common  white  lily  (L. 
candidum)  should  have  started  now  to  grow 
again.  But.  no  matter;  if  you  desire  to  trans¬ 
plant  it,  you  can  do  so  yet  quite  safely.  In 
the  case  of  late  lilies,  as  L.  speciosum  and 
tigrinum,  we  need  not  wait  till  the  stems  have 
died  off  to  lift  the  bulbs;  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  blooming,  we  may  cut  over  the  stems 
aud  move  the  bulls  with  absolute  safety.  The 
bulblets  that  form  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
along  the  steins  of  bulbiferum  and  tiger  lilies, 
may  be  saved  aud  planted.  Every  one  of 
them  will  grow,  aud  iu  two  years  or  three,  at 
most,  yield  good  flowering  bulbs.  They  are 
as  good  as  bulbs  raised  from  seed,  and  a  year 
in  advance  of  seedlings. 

As  most  lilies  like  good  living,  prepare  for 
them  an  open,  friable,  rich,  loamy,  well- 
drained,  soil.  The  American  Swamp,  or  Turk's 
Cap  Lily  (L.  superbum),  grows  luxuriantly, 


favorable  year  for  growing  anything,  and  my 
hitherto  beautiful  garden  was  a  comparative 
failure.  When  sowing  my  seeds  in  the  Spring 
of  that  year,  I  noticed  an  unusual  growth  of 
self-sown  flowers.  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,  as  was  my  common  practice.and  so 
allowed  them  to  stand.  The  result  was  that  I 
had  thriftier  and  stronger  plants,  aud  they 
bloomed  much  earlier  and  longer  than  the 
same  varieties  ever  did  iu  auy  previous  sea¬ 
son.  My  theory  is  that  the  seeds  being  In 
their  natural  state,  as  soon  as  the  ice  and 
snow  left  the  ground  in  the  Spring,  they  were 
already  swollen  and  ready  to  sprout  aud  grow 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  warm  sun 
rays.  They  also  bad  an  even  star!  with  all 
noxious  weeds,  aud  as  the  days  grew  longer 
and  the  sun  higher,  the  plants  were  equally 
well  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  all  favor¬ 
able  and  resist  all  unfavorable  circumstances, 
for  their  early  start  had  by  that  time  made 
them  able  to  withstand  all  sorts  of  weather, 
and  hence  they  rewarded  me  with  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  bloom. 

On  the  other  hand,  seeds  sown  iu  the  Spring, 
if  the  season  is  at  all  unfavorable,  make  a 
stunted  growth,  aud  then,  despite  all  petting 
and  pampering,  give  vei'y  poor  returns.  Of 
course,  all  varieties  of  flower  seeds  should  not 
be  sown  in  the  Fall — only  the  hardy  kinds; 
that  is,  hardy  annuals,  perennials  and  bien¬ 
nials.  Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  kinds  to 


•low  in  the  Fall;  candytuft,  ageratum,  ahro. 
nia,  centaurea,  sweet  peas,  petunias,  phacelia 
(both  varieties),  Sweet  William,  larkspur, 
pansy,  convolvulus,  both  the  climbing  and  the 
dwarf;  also  many  other  varieties.  Sow  the 
seed  any  time  before  cold  weather.  As  every 
one  knows,  the  hollyhock  is  a  biennial,  and 
docs  not  bloom  until  the  second  year.  When 
I  sowed  tny  seed  last  Fall,  I  overlooked  the 
hollyhock  seed  until  after  the  ground  was  par¬ 
tially  frcwiL  Nothing  daunted,  I  waited  until 
a  warm  day,  when  the  soil  was  thawed  enough ; 
then  planted  the  seed  of  the  large  double  yel¬ 
low  hollyhock,  and  now  I  have  nice,  tall  plants 
in  full  bloom,  a  fact  which  scores  one  more,  in 
favor  of  fall  planting.  I  give  no  protection 
whatever.  Another  point  in  favor  of  planting 
in  the  Fail  is,  thut  there  is  usually  less  hurry 
than  in  the  Spring,  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done  that  the  flower  garden  is  about  the 
last  thing  one  thinks  of,  aud  hence  the  results 
are  often  poor  and  discouraging. 

Ladies,  mothers  of  growing  families,  let  me 
admonish  you  to  beautify  and  adorn  your 
homes  with  flowers.  mrs.  f.  a.  warner. 


Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FAIR  NUMBER. 


I  was  pleased  to  read  the  communication 
from  the  venerable  Chas.  Downing  in  the 
Fair  Number.  I  had  heard  so  much  said 
against  the  Marlboro,  that  I  had  almost  de¬ 
cided  not  to  add  it  to  my  already  too  long  list 
of  raspberries;  but  after  reading  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  Mr.  Downing,  1  at  once  concluded 
to  give  it  a  chance  with  the  rest,  even  though 
the  price  is  rather  high. 

Although  I  agree  with  “Veritas”  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  clean  culture  in  the  vineyard, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says  “sow 
rye.”  I  have  found  rye  so  hard  to  eradicate 
when  it  once  gets  a  foothold,  that  I  would  not 
think  of  using  it.  Oats  are  far  better,  as  they 
grow  quickly  and  are  killed  by  the  frost  of 
Winter.  If  sowed  early,  they  get  a  large  top 
and  make  a  fine  mulch  which  decays  quickly, 
enriches  the  soil  very  much,  and  is  easily  turn¬ 
ed  under  with  the  plow,  or  even  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  agree  with  D.  8. 
Marvin;  but  from  experiments  conducted  for 
several  years,  I  must  conclude  that  sulphur 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  American  mil¬ 
dew  (Peronospora),  and  if  used  freely  it  causes 
the  foliage  to  burn,  and  does  positive  injury. 
I  find  a  great  many  that  formerly  recom¬ 
mended  it  are  uow  of  the  same  opinion  as  my¬ 
self  in  regard  to  sulphurizing  grape-vines. 
[It  has  never  helped  our  vines.  Eds.] 

“Nothing  is  clean  where  a  hen  goes,”  so 
keep  the  hens  out  and  away  from  the  barn  if 
possible,  particularly  from  the  horse  stable. 
1  have  known  hens  to  fly  into  the  feed  box  of 
a  horse  while  he  was  eating  his  grain,  and 
with  their  dirty  feet  so  polute  the  grain  that 
the  horse  refused  to  eat  it. 

I  say  don’t  follow  the  advice  given  in  “Wean¬ 
ing  Lambs,”  and  encourage  the  lambs  to  crawl 
through  a  hole  in  the  fence  to  get  food,  i 
tried  that  several  years  ago,  aud  a  more 
troublesome  lot  of  sheep  than  those  same 
lambs  made,  never  existed.  They  are  forever 
hunting  for  a  bole.  If  there  is  a  broken  slat, 
a  warped  rail  or  a  board  that  has  loosened  at 
one  end,  they  are  sure  to  find  it,  and  get  into 
mischief  just  when  they  can  do  the  most  dam¬ 
age.  I  never  saw  such  poor  advice  given  in 
the  Rural. 

I  more  than  half  believe  Col.  Curtis  is  right 
in  regard  to  the  “Advantages  of  large  breeds 
of  swine.”  At  least,  they  have  been  with  me 
the  most  profitable. 

I  don’t  understand  Gen.  Clay’s  “Turning 
Rows.”  We  have  none  here.  Corn,  beans, 
potatoes,  etc.,  etc.,  are  planted  close  to  the 
fences— at  least  as  close  as  the  ground  can  be 
plowed. 

Last  Spring  the  Rural  had  considerable 
fault  to  find  with  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  for  sending  out  packages  of  Learning 
Corn.  Being  one  of  its  statistical  correspond¬ 
ents,  I  was  favored  with  a  package  and  planted 
it  May  Hi.  Ou  the  same  day  I  planted  the 
Rural  Union  Corn,  California  Dent,  Yellow 
Dent,  and  Compton’s  Early,  and  the  next  day 
1  planted  White  Dent,  Yellow  Eight-rowed 
aud  White  Eight-rowed.  To  day  (September 
S),  the  Compton’s  Early,  Yellow  Eight-rowed 
and  California  Dent  are  ripe,  and  Learning 
nearly  ripe — I  have  saved  seed  from  it— while 
the  Rural  Dent  and  all  the  rest  are  just  about 
right  for  boiling.  The  Learning  ears  are  very 


large,  kernels  long  and  yellow,  stalks  very 
large.  F.  L.  wbight. 


•Wised  Uncmts. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Geo.  S.  Josselvn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Whole¬ 
sale  catalogue  of  American  Grape-vines. 

From  Ft.  Collins,  Col. ,  we  have  received 
the  Fifth  Annual  Register  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  a  school  for  both  sexes. 

Rorert  Bell,  Jr,,  Hensall,  Ont.  Circular 
of  new  and  old  wheat.  Our  Canada  friends 
should  examine  it. 

J.  A.  Evf.rett  &  Co  ,  Watsontown,  Pa. 
History,  description  aud  full  particulars  of 
the  Martiu  Amber  Wheat. 

We  have  received  from  James  C.irter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  London,  a  copy  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Explanatory  Guide  to  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  commercial  vegetable  food  supplies, 
condiments  and  fibers,  aho,  oleaginous  and 
honey-yielding  plants  of  the  world.  Price  Is. 

Illustrated  Catat-oouk  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Superiority  i*  claimed  in  lightness  of  draft, 
scouring  in  any  soil,  bolding  to  the  ground 
in  stouy  land,  and  facility  of  ad justmeut.  The 
Syracuse  Sulky  Plow  is  also  illustrated  and 
described. 

Kllw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Descriptive  priced  catalogue  of  small 
fruits.  It  is  the  Rural’s  opinion  that  this 
catalogue  gives  the  most  conservative  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  fruits 
enumerated,  of  any  American  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished.  Aud  wo  don't  say  this  to  please  E.  & 
B.  either,  but  to  guide  our  friends. 

Also,  catalogue  of  bulbous  flower  roots. 

Lkkfel’s  House  Plans,  from  James  Lef- 
fel  A  Co.,  110  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  is  a 
book  of  more  than  200  pages,  containing  ele¬ 
vations,  plans  and  descriptions  of  fifty  houses 
costing  from  $500  to  $3,000  each,  including 
the  six  prize  plans  iu  “The  Mechanical  News 
Competition.”  The  book  Is  intended  to  aid  all 
who  must  carefully  count  the  cost  before 
building,  to  secure  as  much  beauty  and  con¬ 
venience  as  their  money  will  command.  De¬ 
tails  are  givni  a*  to  woods,  paints,  glass,  gut¬ 
ters  and  plumbing.  The  plans  range  from 
houses  of  five  rooms  to  those  of  nine,  all  hav¬ 
ing  ample  closets,  porches  and  hulls  or  entries. 
The  book  is  worthy  of  study  by  any  one  in¬ 
tending  to  build.  Price  $2.00. 

♦  ♦  « - 

“AN  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE.” 

There  has  not  been  such  a  stir  in  Montreal 
society  for  many  years  as  the  agitation  of  the 
past  week,  fashionable  as  well  as  learned  being 
influenced  by  the  advent  of  the  British  scien¬ 
tists  among  us.  Any  one  who  has  an  idea  that 
an  Englishman  cannot  unbend,  will  be  very 
much  surprised  to  find  it  a  mistake,  und  I  won¬ 
dered  to  myself  whether  the  charge  had  been 
a  slur  on  the  national  character,  or  if  the  En¬ 
glishmen  here  assembled  bad  simply  laid  aside 
their  dignity  for  this  gigautic  and  really  mag¬ 
nificent  pie-nie. 

McGill  College  grouuds  are  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  slope  of  the  mouutain,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  laid  out,  while  the  buildiugs  are  spacious 
and  cool,  so  that  the  place  was  very  pleasant 
during  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
very  hot.  The  guests  were  entertained  there 
with  “princely  hospitality,”  and  there  are  pro¬ 
grammes  of  local  arrangements  and  free  ex¬ 
cursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  Dominion, 
besides  one  that  is  limited  to  150  gentlemen 
who  are  going  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while 
the  private  hospitality  is  marvelously  profuse. 

Real  work  began  on  Thursday,  August  28, 
and  I  can  only  speak  for  the  Biological  Section 
where  Professor  Moseley,  of  Oxford  Universi¬ 
ty,  England,  gave  an  address  that  told  of  re¬ 
search  and  deep  thought,  and  the  papers  that 
followed  were  extremely  interesting.  The 
instructive  discussions  were  only  limited  by 
want  of  time,  and  American  vied  with  British 
and  Canadian  in  animated  arguments.  We 
are  proud  of  our  guests,  of  whatever  nation¬ 
ality,  aud  they,  in  turn,  seem  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  grumble  at. 

1  had  not  been  long  at  the  College  before  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Saunders,  and  congratulating  him  upon  his 
fine  appearance  in  the  Rural  a  few  weeks 
ago — a  likeuess  that  I  recognized  at  the  first 
glance,  and  fully  appreciated  from  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him.  Professor  Asa  Gray,  affable 
and  instructive  as  ever,  gave  a  pleasant  ac¬ 
count  of  researches  among  the  flora  of  North 
America. 

We  have  here  Greely  of  Arctic  fame,  and 
Cushing  of  Zuni  celebrity,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  of  note  are  not  easily  counted.  The 
President  elect,  Lord  Rayleigh,  is  a  man  of 
intellectual  strength,  and  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son  is  the  life  of  his  section.  There  are  Pro¬ 
fessor  Glaisher  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  > 
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and  a  number  of  ladies  from  Girton  College, 
Cambridge  University — altogether  such  a 
galaxy  of  learning  and  erudition  that  it  is 
really  wonderful,  there  being  nearly  one 
thousand  transatlantic  visitors  altogether. 
The  young  people  of  Montreal  are  enjoying  a 
iare  opportunity,  and  I  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  take  down  the  members  of  my  own  family, 
iu  turn  to  meet  such  a  distinguished  com¬ 
pany.  The  good  that  this  scientific  meeting 
is  calculated  to  do  to  America,  is  not  to  be 
counted  in  dollars  and  cents;  the  influence  of 
the  opinion  of  such  men,  ou  returning  to  the 
Mother  Country,  will  be  wide-spread,  aud 
teach  our  transatlantic  friends  more  of  Amer¬ 
ica  than  has  been  dreamed  of  in  all  their  ge¬ 
ographies.  The  lamentable  ignorance  of  our 
vast  resources,  and  the  richness  of  the  land, 
agriculturally  aud  otherwise,  are  being  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  many  of  the  visitors  are  heard  to 
say,  “  This  is  not  the  last  visit  i  shall  pay 
this  country,  if  all  is  well.”  Those  who  have 
visited  the  Itocky  Mountains  and  California, 
have  returned  quite  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
immensity  and  wealth  they  have  seen. 

Sir  F.  J.  B  ram  well,  President  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Science  Section,  remarked,  in  his 
address,  that  “if  in  18.32,  at  Oxford,  the  pro¬ 
position  had  been  made  that  the  next  meeting 
but  one  of  the  Association  would  be  held  in 
Montreal,  the  proposer  would  have  been  lodged 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Yet  this  was  proposed 
at  Southampton  in  1882,  and  had  been  carried 
out  successfully.  In  1831,  when  they  mot  at 
York,  the  members  arrived  there  laboriously 
and  slowly'  by  the  stagecoaches,  only'  two  liuos 
of  railway  heing  in  existence.”  The  fact  that 
our  much  loved  and  honored  Dr.  Dawson,  of 
McGill,  has  been  made  a  Knight  Bachelor,  is 
a  gratification  to  all  good  Canadians 

The  invitation  to  Philadelphia  seems  to  have 
been  cordially  given  and  received,  and  I  hope 
the  British  will  go,  und  learn  how  Americans 
conduct  these  things.  There  is  an  immense 
dual  of  good  done  by  this  interchange  of 
thought.  Tho  contact,  both  social  and  scien¬ 
tific,  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  toward  a 
bettor  understanding  of  each  other.  English¬ 
men  seem  to  be  observing  everything.  Their 
comments  arc  remarkable  for  insight  iuto  our 
weakness  and  our  strength.  There  is  a  keen 
wisdom  in  many  of  their  remarks.  Science 
may  not  be  much  advanced  by  tho  present 
meetings;  but  there  will  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  tho  two  countries,  and  a 
greater  respect  for  each  other  will  he  felt  in 

future  years.  annie  l.  jack. 

— * - ♦♦♦  ■ 

WOOL  AND  DOGS  IN  OHIO. 

In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  July  26  is 
an  article  entitled  “The  Ohio  Wool  Growers 
and  the  Tariff,”  showing  conclusively  that  the 
writer  buses  all  his  hopes  of  material  prosper¬ 
ity  for  tho  farmer  in  the  wool  growing  sec" 
tiou  of  the  State  on  a  protective  tariff  for  wool, 
and  on  the  Republican  party  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  tariff.  Now,  politics  for  far¬ 
mers  is  a  good  thing.  Every  farmer  should 
be  a  politician  to  this  extent:  be  should  inform 
himself  on  all  question*  of  political  import¬ 
ance  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  vote  under¬ 
standing^.  He  should  be  a  conscientious  poli¬ 
tician,  not  a  selfish  one.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  is,  tho  one  favors  the  policy  that 
will  be  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber;  while  the  other  looks  no  further  than  his 
own  interests.  If  these  be  served,  he  is  satis¬ 
fied.  The  writer  of  the  article  mentioned 
does  not  mean  to  have  it  known,  from  his 
statements,  if  he  favors  free  trade  or  protec¬ 
tion,  or  what  is  the  color  of  his  politics.  I 
have  always  favored  protection  when  neces¬ 
sary.  But  there  is  a  way  by  which  the  wool- 
growers  of  Ohio  can  protect  themselves  with¬ 
out  Congressional  interference.  I  will  tell  it 
them  iu  three  words—  kill  the  dogs.  Then  they 
can  raise  wool  at  a  profit  without  protection; 
and,  besides,  they  will  be  gainers  otherwise. 
The  cost  of  keeping  dogs  in  Ohio  is  more  than 
all  the  taxes  levied  iu  the  State.  One  dog  in 
a  hundred  may  be  of  some  use;  but  the  dau- 
ger  outweighs  that  many  fold.  Kill  the  dogs. 

L.  A.  R. 

«♦»  ■ 

FIELD  “FERTILIZED”  WITH  STONES.  JERSEY 
COWS. 

When  a  boy,  I  knew  a  gentleman  in  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Jersey  who  had  a  fine  large  field _ I 

should  say  10  or  12  acres— sloping  to  the  south¬ 
east,  elevated  in  the  center,  just  the  kind  of 
land  a  farmer  delights  in ;  but  it  was  so  full  of 
cobblestones  that  it  was  difficult  to  step  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  the  crops  raised  iu  that  field 
were  always  good.  Well,  the  owner,  who  was 
very  wealthy,  took  it  into  his  old  head  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  stones,  so  all  hands  were  set  to 
work  and  the  stones  were  all  carted  into  a  big 
heap  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and  crops  were 
pat  in.  Iiesowed  but  did  not  reap;  the  second 
year,  ditto;  the  third  year,  ditto.  The  fourth 
year  the  stones  were  distributed  all  over  the 
field,  and  its  fertility  was  restored  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  to  my  certain  knowledge  until  I  left 
home,  30  years  ago.  I  heard  the  old  gentle¬ 


man  tell  my  father  that  that  field  needed  bones 
to  bear,  meaning  the  stones. 

I  am  sometimes  amused  while  reading  about 
the  Jersey  cattle.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and 
father  was  reputed  to  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  cat¬ 
tle  as  any  on  the  island  at  that  time;  butsome- 
how  or  other  I  never  heard  of  so  much  butter 
being  made  from  one  cow  as  I  read  about.  In 
my  time,  a  cow  that  gave  10  pounds  of  butter 
a  week  was  considered  extra  good;  aud  if  she 
was  a  finely- built  beast,  would  fetch  from  4M5 
to  £20  sterling,  provided  some  wealthy  mnu 
wanted  her  for  the  sake  of  bragging  about  his 
cow.  Now,  a  pound  weight  in  Jersey  is  \% 
ounce  heavier  than  the  English  pound,  so  one 
can  reckon  what  good  cows  were  at  that  time 
—a  mighty  improvement  since.  There  is,  or 
was,  uearly  a  similar  breed  of  cows  in  lower 
Normandy  then,  which  were  equally  good. 

Vittoria,  Ont.  j.  m. 

- - 

TRIUMPH  OF  THE  DUCHESS  GRAPE. 

The  Fruit  Growers’  Exhibition  for  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec,  Canada,  is  over,  and  again  we 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gaiu  first  prize 
for  white  grapes  with  Duchess,  Niagara  and 
Lady;  all  three  are  as  ripe  now  as  they  were 
10  days  later,  last  season.  [They  are  not  ripe 
at  Rural  Grounds, September  14.— EDS.]  There 
was  a  large  competition  and  some  flue  grapes; 
among  them  the  Duchess  was  conspicuous  for 
size  of  bunch  and  fine  shoulder,  also  for  sweet¬ 
ness,  considering  the  earliness  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  Niagara  bunches  are  splendid— the 
berries  large,  the  fruit  fully  riper  than  the 
Concord.  The  vines  this  season  have  made  a 
good  growth,  and  we  expect  great  things  of 
it.  We  think  the  sweet,  transparent  Duchess 
should  have  been  named  Queen;  for  it  deserves 
the  highest  honors.  annie  l.  jack. 


A  NEW  HONEY  DEW. 

Lately  some  bee  keepers  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio  have  been  exercised  about  a  kind  of  nec¬ 
tar  which  bathed  a  kind  or  grass.  Some  of 
the  grass  has  been  sent  to  me.  1  find  it  coat  ed 
with  a  kind  of  sugar  which  is  very  pleasant. 
Upon  examination  I  find  the  grass  covered 
with  ergot,  or  tho  fungus  known  as  Clavlceps 
purpurea.  It  is  well  known  that  ergotized 
grain  or  grass,  in  its  early  stages,  produces 
this  sweet  exudation.  So  here  we  have  an¬ 
other  source  of  honey  dew.  As  is  well  known, 
ergot  is  very  poisonous  to  stock,  often  causing 
convulsions  and  death.  A.  j.  COOK. 

Melons.— It  would  be  hard  to  find 
finer  appearing  musk  melon  patches  than 
mine  were  before  the  middle  of  July,  but 
that  month  and  August  have  been  uncom¬ 
monly  wet  aud  cool,  and  the  melons  have  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly.  The  plauts  have  died  off 
in  broad  patches,  aud  the  melons  are  rotting 
on  the  field.  Even  the  fruits  that  are  per¬ 
fected  ou  the  healthy  plants  are  of  inferior 
quality.  Among  many  sorts,  old  and  new, 
tho  Hackensack  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  I 
have  got.  Throughout  all  this  community 
musk- melons  have  behaved  os  badly,  and  in 
several  cases  worse.  Wuter-melons  have 
grown  with  exceptional  vigor,  and  set  a  good 
crop,  but  the  melons  lack  the  briskness  of 
flavor  peculiar  to  them  iu  wurmer  and  drier 
seasons.  f. 

Plants  on  an  Exposed  Bluff.— The  west- 
era  bank  of  our  island  is  a  high,  steep  bluff- 
sand  and  gravel,  aud  exposed  to  furious  winds 
and  consequent  sea-spray  in  Winter.  Many 
wild  plunts— as  golden  rods,  asters,  and  tho 
like— find  a  home  there;  but  of  natural  trees 
or  shrubs,  only  a  few.  Locust  sprouts  come 
up  and  do  well;  tho  Laurel  leaved  Willow  was 
planted,  but  does  not  thrive;  many  ailanthus 
were  set  out,  but  only  a  few  remain.  But 
there  is  only  one  bush  that  seems  perfectly  at 
home  on  it,  and  it  is  the  Wax  Myrtle  (Myrica 
eeriferu).  From  the  water-line  to  the  top  of 
the  bank,  large  patches  of  this  shrub  occur  as 
thrifty  thickets.  It  is  compact  in  hqbit,  almost 
evergreen  in  nature,  fragrant,  and  although 
one  of  our  commonest  wild  shrubs  in  open, 
sterile  places,  withal  a  comely  garden  plant. 
Red  Cedar,  highly  recommended  for  such 
places,  lias  been  beaten  back  from  even  near 
the  bank  at  the  top  of  the  bluff’.  w.  F. 


A  Hybrid  between  Rye  and  Wheat.— 
The  earnest  farm  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  World 
says:  “The  curious  fact  that  a  cross  between 
two  different  genera  of  grain  is  possible,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  proven  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  that  direction  having  resulted  in  a 
hybrid  between  rye  and  wheat.  A  head  of 
Armstrong  Wheat — a  beardless,  hardy,  prolific 
variety — was  selected  for  the  mother.  The 


anthers  were  removed  while  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  green,  and  the  head  covered  for  several 
days,  when  pollen  from  ryb  was  applied  to  the 
stigmas  three  days  in  succession,  the  head 
being  covered  after  each  operation.  Ten  grains 
formed  and  were  planted  m  September.  Niue 
of  these  grains  germinated  and  matured,  some 
early,  some  medium,  some  late. 

These  plants  were  seen  by  a  representative 
of  the  World  after  the  heads  had  formed,  and 
the  following  facts  learned  in  regard  to  them; 
During  their  early  growth  there  was  little,  if 
any,  difference  iu  the  appearance  of  the  plants; 
but  when  the  beads  appeared  it  became  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  nine  plants  were  all  different, 
and  some  of  them,  though  differing  from  each 
other,  resembled  rye  as  much  as  wheat. 

At  maturity  one  of  the  plants  presented 
grain  of  translucent  amber  color,  the  chaff 
being  brown  and  partially  bearded.  Another 
plant  had  white  chaff  and  a  dark-colored 
grain,  little  larger  than  rye,  while  still  another 
closely  resembled  the  mother-plant.  One  plant 
produced  a  distinct  grain,  being  neither  wheat, 
nor  rye,  and  ns  different  from  either  as  wheat 
is  from  rye  or  rye  from  wheat.  The  Editor 
proposes  to  plant  this  hybrid  grain,  hoping 
that  another  season  may  develop  a  grain  com¬ 
bining  the  best  qualities  of  both  wheat,  ami 
rye.  But,  even  should  the  result  be  an  infe¬ 
rior  grain,  tho  experiment  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  progressive  farmers.” 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Commit  hue  the  following:  “The  Experiwm- 
till  Karra  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  fertile  cross  of  wheat 
with  rye,  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  the  world  will 
be  very  tbaukful,  because  it  delights  in  mak 
ing  mixtures  for  itself.  Lot  ham  and  eggs, 
fish  and  potatoes,  sugar  and  lemons  bo  grown 
together — who  would  care?  Some  of  our  mil¬ 
lers  aud  some  of  our  bakers  mix  the  flour  of 
the  two  grains,  but,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  heartiest  lovers  of  either,  After  growing 
an  eager  hunger  for  rye  by  trying  to  live  on 
wheat  alono.  we  take  tho  rankest  rye  teste  we 
can  get  with  gusto.  If  an  inexperienced  or 
hurried  housewife  goes  for  wheat  flour  to  get 
her  hands  free  from  sticky  rye  dough,  that  is 
all  right.  We,  who  are  immediately  concern¬ 
ed,  excuse  that  as  we  would  excuso  anything 
she  may  do,  because  wo  are  food  of  her.  And 
so  wo,  who  are  fond  of  him,  will  excuse  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  for  hybridizing  rye  with 
wheat.  If  be  likes  it,  it  is  all  right — even 
while  we  believe  that  both  rye  aud  wheat  are 
better  “straight.” 


PORK  FROM  THE  CLOVER  FIELDS. 

“I  have  ou  my  farm  20  acres  of  good  clover, 
with  a  creek  running  through  the  field. 
Would  sows  with  pigs  live  on  the  clover  dur¬ 
ing  the  Bummer  without  an  y  other  food?  My 
object  is  to  raise  stock  hogs.  About,  how 
many  hogs  would  20  acres  of  good  clover 
keep?” 

Frof.  Shelton,  of  tho  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  received  the  above  letter,  and  an¬ 
swers  it  as  follows: 

“In  a  pasture -field  of  10  acres  of  mixed 
clover  and  Orchard  Grass,  including,  also,  a 
small  patch  of  Alfalfa,  we  have  kept  our 
brood  sows  since  early  in  the  Spring  with  no 
other  feed  whatever  than  the  grass  aud  clover 
that,  the  field  afforded.  Wo  should  say,  also, 
that  this  field  has  been  kept  closely  pastured 
by  a  large  herd  of  cattle  since  early  Spring. 
Upon  this  exclusive  vegetable  diet  our  sows 
have  kept ‘rolling  fat.’  too  fut,  in  fact.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  do  not  believe  that  sows  with  lit¬ 
ters  of  pigs  can  do  justice  to  them  upon  such 
exclusive  vegetable  diet.  As  to  the  number 
of  hogs  tho  field  will  carry:  this  wo  do  not 
know  auy  more  than  we  kuow  the  amount  of 
clover  that  the  field  will  produce.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  will  find  that  his  20  acres  will  keep 
a  surprisingly  laigo  drove  of  hogs,  and  keep 
them  well,  too.  To  illustrate:  on  the  10th  of 
May  last,  we  placed  15  thrifty  eh  oats,  averag¬ 
ing  nearly  100  pounds  each,  in  an  accurately- 
measured  half  acre  of  Alfalfa.  The  Alfalfa 
at,  that  date  was  about  10  laches  tell,  aud  won¬ 
derfully  vigorous.  For  a  month  tho  pigs  hud 
no  other  feed  than  this  Alfalfa.  At  the  end 
of  tho  month  they  were  weighed,  and  five  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field.  A  small  gaiu  had  been 
made;  but  evidently  this  field  bad  been  great¬ 
ly  overstocked.  Since  that  time  we  have 
kept  the  remaining  10  sboats  upon  the  half 
acre  of  Alfalfa,  feeding  each  daily  two  pounds 
of  corn  in  the  ear.  They  have  been  weighed 
at,  regular  intervals,  aud  tho  weighings  show¬ 
ed  a  uniform  and  rapid  gain  for  each  pig. 
Our  correspondent  may  be  able  to  judge  from 
these  facts  something  of  the  number  of  pigs 
his  20-acre  clover-field  will  carry. 


Fancy  Fowls.— Henry  Stewart  says,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times,  that  of  fancy  fowls,  the  Light 
Brahma  is  in  greatest  demand,  and  this  speaks 
volumes  for  its  general  desirability.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  comes  next;  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  is  next;  the  Brown  Leghorn  is  next;  the 
Langshan,  a  newly  introduced  breed,  is  next 
in  popularity.  This  fowl,  ho  thinks,  is  the  ^ 


best  of  all  for  the  quality  of  the  chickens, 
which  are  hardy,  grow  rapidly,  and  are  re¬ 
markably  tendtr  and  juicy,  and  have  white, 
dear  flesh  aud  skin;  hut  so  far  ns  his  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  he  is  inclined  to  think  it  has  been 
weakened  in  constitution,  and  suffers  from 
disease  on  account  of  too  close  breeding.  The 
Buff  Cochin  is  a  popular  bird,  and  so  is  the  new 
breed  called  Wyandotte, but  either  of  those  had 
better  tie  left,  alone  by  the  inexperienced  poul¬ 
try  keeper.  On  the  whole,  only  tho  first  four 
mentioned  are  t,o  be  rocommeuded,  and  of 
these  the  first,  alone  offers  the  best  chance  for 
success  to  the  beginner,  until  the  time  arrives 
when  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns  may  safely 
he  added,  for  the  sake  of  the  winter  eggs. 

We  think  Mr.  Stewart  may  change  his  mind 
regarding  Wyandot, tes.  At  all  events,  we  are 
highly  pleased  with  birds  of  this  breed  as  far 
as  we  have  proceeded  with  them,  and  would 
rank  them  with  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Asthma.— Tho  most  popular  remedies  for 
this  disorder  are  those  used  by  inhalation,  and 
experience  demonstrates  them  the  most  effect¬ 
ive.  The  following  formula,  the  Scientific 
American  says,  has  no  superior: 


Grlndollu  . 
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M 

Eucalyptus . 
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Dlvl  lulls .  . 

II 

Ouuebs  . 

il 

StrAinomluni 

. HI 

II 

Nitrate  of  potash.. . 

II 

CascarlUa  burk . 

l< 

The  ingredients  should  he  in  fine  powder, 
and  thoroughly  dry  before  mixing.  The  com¬ 
position  is  used  by  burning  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  teaspoon ful,  and  inhaling  the 
smoke,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by 
using  the  cover  of  a  tin  box.  Not  only  is  the 
powder  effective,  but  its  price  is  reasonable, 
averaging  about  35  cents  per  pound. 

The  Northwestern  Farmer,  of  Fargo,  Dako¬ 
ta,  has  the  following:  “The  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Juboz  S.  Woodward,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Rural  New- Yohkkr,  published  in  their 
issue  of  July  12,  and  written  by  the  senior 
editor  of  that  journal,  is  good  reading,  and  its 
publication  will  enhance  tho  value  of  the  paper 
referred  to  in  tho  minds  of  all  those  who  love 
true,  conscientious  work  of  any  kind. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  bus  done  a 
great,  work  for  the  farmers,  and  the  work  has 
been  well  done,  and  not  tho  least  of  Its  many 
improvements  is  the  division  of  the  labors  of 
its  management  with  Mr.  Woodward,  who  is 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  successful  farmer 
and  an  educated  gentleman.  He  puts  on  the 
harness,  loving  the  work  that  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  do,  aud  brings  ripe  experience  and 
unquestioned  ability  to  aid  him  in  bis  duties.” 

Rih  J.  B.  Laweh  says,  in  the  North  British 
Agriculturist,  from  which  wo  have  already 
quoted,  t.lmt  in  practical  agriculture  it  is  usual 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  purchased  manure 
by  the  effect  it  produces  upon  the  crop  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Those  who  have  spent 
money  on  manures  expect  to  see  tho  mouey’B 
worth  in  the  produce.  This  is  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  true,  but  it  may  be  said  that  a  manure 
which  does  not  benefit  the  crop  to  which  it  was 
applied,  ought  not  to  have  boen  applied  at  all, 
and  that  some  error  1ms  been  committed  which 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  science  of  manures 
might  have  corrected. 

- 

WORTH  NOTING. 

The  Kansas  Industrialist  quotes:  “Cheek 
is  a  virtue  that  should  not  be  its  own  reward.” 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  following 
remark  of  Dr.  Newman.  “If  there  were  no 
enemy,  there  could  be  no  conflict;  were  there 
no  trouble,  there  could  be  no  faith;  were  there 
no  fear,  there  could  be  no  hope.  Hope,  faith 
and  love  are  weapons,  and  weapons  imply 
foes  and  encounters;  aud  relying  on  my 
weapons,  l  will  glory  in  my  sufferings” . 

Like  a  woman  or  man,  the  farm  journal 
needs  to  bo  loved  to  do  its  best . 

The  directors  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  value  the  various  milk  producing  foods 
as  follows:  Corn,  per  100  pounds,  50  cents; 
oats,  00  cents;  barley,  55  cents;  wheat,  65 
ceuta;  bran,  70 cents;  Timothy, 50 cents;  pota¬ 
toes,  100  cents . 

Mr.  Mkggat  stated,  before  the  American 
Reed  Trade  Association,  that  it  is  seldom  that 
cabbage,  wheu  it  has  been  stunted  or  checked 
in  its  growth  and  then  starts  a  second  time, 
will  do  much  towards  making  a  head  . 

The  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  horses 
and  other  animals  under  tho  prevalent  pop¬ 
ular  met  hoi  Is  of  curing  diseases  is  amazing 
and  deplorable . . . 

The  agricultural  press  is  talking  a  good 
deal  about  Japan  Clover.  The  whole  story  was 
told  by  H.  W.  Ravenel,  of  Aiken,  S.  C.,  two 
years  ago  in  tho  Rural.  It  is  really  of  little 
value . 

You  can  do  no  better  than  to  set  raspberry 
and  blackberry  plants  this  Fall . 

Mr.  Purdy  says  that  it  was  wrong  to  at¬ 
tach  the  honored  name  of  James  Vick  to  such 
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a  nonentity  of  a  strawberry.  He  thinks  it 

will  not  be  heard  of  in  three  years . 

The  Fruit  Recorder  much  prefers  the  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  to  the  Hansell . . . . 

Dr.  Gilbert,  now  the  Professor  of  Rural 
Economy  Hi  the  University  of  Oxford,  defines 
agriculture  as  the  art  by  which  animal  and 
vegetable  products  are  obtained  from  the  land. 

DAUBENEY,  in  his  lecture*  on  Roman  Agri¬ 
culture,  quotes  Cato  as  having  said:  -‘If  1  am 
asked,  what  is  the  first  point  in  good  husband¬ 
ry,  [  answer,  good  plowing;  what  the  second, 
plowing  of  any  kind;  what  the  third,  manur¬ 
ing.”  This  shows,  says  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  rela¬ 
tively  little  esteem  in  which  manuring  was 
held  in  Italy  a, (XX)  years  ago . 

BOCHSINOACLT,  adding  science  to  practice, 
was  the  (list  to  establish  a  chemical  laboratory 
on  a  farm.  He  iB  still  well  and  still  actively 
interested  in  problems  of  agricultural  science, 
at  his  home  in  Alsace.,.. . 

MR.  11.  M.  Jenkins,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  England,  suys  that  no  duiry  wo¬ 
man  worth  her  salt  would  adopt  the  same 
temperature  for  churning  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  or  would  put  the  same  percentage  of 
rennet  to  the  milk,  or  would  abide  by  a  hard 
and  fast  line  in  mauy  other  operations  which 
have  to  lie  performed  daily  in  the  dairy  ..... 

Mr,  Jenkins  also  says  that  in  dairy  work 
all  the  senses  require  to  be  constantly  brought 
into  requisition.  It,  is  by  the  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  bearing  that  the  butter-maker  learns 
when  to  stop  churning,  or,  at  any  rate,  when 
it  is  prudent  for  her  to  exercise  her  eyesight  in 
order  to  verify  the  evidence  of  her  ears.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  probably  the  most  necessary 
of  all  in  u  dairy,  but  it  has  this  peculiarity  of 
use— that  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  finding  out 
what  ought  not  to  exist,  and  what  we  do  not 
desire  to  find  -very  much  like  the  holes  iu  the 
old  woman's  stocking. 

Mr.  Jenkins  still  further  lemarks  that 
many  people  think  that  those  who  have  lived 
long  in  the  world  are  necessarily  experienced. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  length  of  life  with 
out,  intelligent  work  gives  nobody  experience. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  copies  an  address 
in  the  course  of  which  the  following  paragraph 
occurs:  “Theorists  sav,  teach  a  boy  Latin  and 
Euclid,  and  he  will  fight  lus  way  anywhere. 
But  English  farmers  will  not  und  cannot  lie- 
lieve  that  such  an  education  will  teach  their 
boys  how  to  tell  whether  a  seed  will  produce 
the  plant  usserted,  whether  u  manure  contains 
the  proper  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phates,  or  when,  how,  and  why  land  should  be 
plowed,  sheep  shorn,  cows  milked,  oxen  fed, 
and  a  variety  of  other  details  of  farm  prac¬ 
tice . . . 

The  Gazette  says  that  ostrich  farming  in 
South  Africa  has  advanced  with  such  strides 
that  the  number  of  tame  birds  there  is  estima¬ 
ted  to  have  increased  ftotn  80  in  1805  to  at 
least  60.000  in  1884,  producing  feathers  for  ex¬ 
port  of  the  value  of  4Jfl00,U0U . 

J.  J.  Thomas  says;  "In  all  the  experiments 
which  I  huve  tried,  the  practice  of  hilling  up 

boa  proven  a  positive  loss  to  the  crop . 

The  Rural’s  “Triplicate  Method,”  viz  : 
level  culture,  broadcast  fertilization,  und  shal¬ 
low  cultivation,  is  gaining  advocates  all  the 

while  . . . . . . 

Aim  to  sosv  your  wheat  oue  inch  deep . 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  certain  experi¬ 
ments  niude  by  Dr.  F.awes  is,  that  although 
both  potash  and  soluble  phosphates  utc  readily 
taken  up  by  plants  when  they  are  first  applied 
to  the  soil ;  if,  on  t  he  other  hand,  the  plants  do 
not  require  them,  they  become  fixed  in  the 
soil,  and  are  only  recoverable  by  slow  degrees, 

over  long  periods  of  time. . 

He  expresses  the  belief,  in  the  N.  H,  Agri¬ 
culturist,  that  a  root  crop  must  be  able  to  take 
up  more  readily  aud  rapidly  «  given  weight 
of  phosphate  of  lime  from  a  superphosphate 
thau  it  could  from  a  ground  phosphate,  how¬ 
ever  finely  it  might  lie  ground . 

H K  also  states  that  in  these  days  of  small 
profits  aud  quick  returns,  ft.  Is  not  comforting 
to  know  that  a  portion  of  a  manure  applied  in 
psin  is  still  existing,  and  will  show  itself  iu  the 
crops  iu  t  he  course  of  time.  He  is  afraid  that, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  Hold¬ 
ings  Act,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a 
claim  for  the  unexhausted  residue  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  applied  more  thau  80  years  ago. . . 

Farmers  should  discriminate  between  fairs 
that  are  conducted  to  benefit  the  farmer  and 
those  which  atm  merely  to  live  upon  his  money. 

Wk  do  not  think  that  shiftless  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  care  much  about  the  agricultural  part  of 

fairs . 

Wk  trust  that  our  friends  will  secure  many 
new  subscribers  at  the  fairs.  Remember,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  from  now 
until  January  1st,  1880,  for  $8— or,  iu  other 
words,  from  now  until  next  January  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Premium  Lists  will  be  ready  early  in  No¬ 
vember.......  ....  . . •***••••**“ 
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NOTES  FROM  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

We  are  located  30  miles  below  Washington, 
on  the  Potomac  Our  soil  is  clay  on  the  up¬ 
lands,  and  ii  fine  loam  in  the  valleys,  with  oc¬ 
casional  sandy  spots  excellent  for  early  truck 
crops.  The  principal  interests  here  are  dairy¬ 
ing.  fruit  and  market  gardens.  Northern  set¬ 
tlers  occupy  most  of  the  farms  on  the  water 
front  between  this  point  and  the  city,  and  are 
steadily  pressing  In,  allurred  by  the  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  cheap  lands  of  excellent  quality,  and 
market  advantages.  The  native  population 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
Virginia  is  being  reconstructed  in  earnest. 
Here,  between  the  sea  und  the  mountains,  are 
to  be  found  the  most  perfect  conditions  of 
physical  existence  in  variety  of  products,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  access  to  society,  aud  the  best  mar¬ 
kets;  and  yet  there  is  room  for  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  progressive  men,  who  will  find  a 
warm  welcome  and  sure  returns  in  agricul  - 
tore,  and  manufacturing  industries. 

The  season  has  been  favorable,  and  all  crops 
are  fine,  except  potatoes,  which  have  not  come 
up  well.  Peaches  have  rotted  badly  so  far; 
the  weather,  living  moist  aud  hot,  has  proba 
bly  been  the  immediate  cause;  but  our  varie¬ 
ties  are  old,  aud  perhaps  exhausted.  The 
seedlings  have  not  rotted,  and  Home  50  new 
kinds  that  T  have  on  trial  stand  well.  Grapes 
have  rotted  somewhat.  Hartford  Prolific, Ives, 
Canada  aud  Perkins  are  now  ripe  and  loaded 
with  fruit.  Of  the  Rogers’s  Hybrids,  Salem, 
Goethe,  Wilder,  and  Massasoit,  are  full,  and 
hold  their  foliage  perfectly.  They  are  very 
valuable  here.  The  same  is  true  of  Herbe- 
rnont,  Norton’s  Va.,  Concord,  and  Delaware. 
I  have  over  50  kinds,  but  all,  except  the  above, 
cast  their  foliage  more  or  less  before  ripening. 
Apples  of  Southern  origin  are  fine,  aud  so  are 
the  Early  Harvest,  Rod  Astrachau,  aud  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Early;  but  it  is  not  a  great  apple 
year.  Pears  are  all  yielding  a  heavy  crop  of 
fine  quality.  I  have  fruited  over  a  hundred 
kluds — Duchesso.  Seckel,  Lawrence,  Louise 
Bonue  do  Jersey,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Vicar, 
Sheldon,  Bartlett  never  fails  to  give  us  full 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  in  size,  color  und  flavor 
equal  to  California  pears.  They  can  bo  grown 
more  cheaply  thau  apples  here.  When  our 
fruit-growers  learn  to  pack  and  handle  these 
crops  with  the  care  shown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  they  will  secure  nu  equal  reputation  for 
this  section.  Heretofore,  we  have  had  to  ex¬ 
periment  extensively,  and  with  little  to  guide 
us,  as  fruit  growing  was  unknown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  us  a  business,  lief  ore  the  war.  We  had 
to  set  out  everything  on  trial-  Now  we  have 
an  extensive  range  of  experience,  and  our  Po¬ 
tomac  Fruit  growers’ Association  is  diffusing 
the  knowledge  gained  by  its  members,  and  do¬ 
ing  great  good. 

Great  attention  is  being  paid  to  choice 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  lambs  is  very  profitable,  de¬ 
spite  the  depression  in  wool,  provided  a  fine 
animal  is  grown.  Choice  butter  is  made  in 
nicely  appointed  family  dairies  and  taken  to 
the  city  customers  directly  on  certain  days, 
bringing  a  good  price.  Bueb  butter  sells  well 
iu  spite  of  oleomargarine.  The  milk  business 
is  gettiug  organized,  aud  yields  a  sure  and 
steady  profit.  Bo  iu  various  lines  there  is  a 
steady  advance,  and  very  marked  to  those  of 
us  who  came  in  here  10  or  15  years  ago.  The 
Rural  will  have  a  large  list  here  in  time.  If 
its  potato  articles  alone  had  been  read  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  thousands  of  dollars  would  have  lieeu 
saved  here  this  season.  e.  i>. 

Guuston,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  August  30. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

California. 

Fisk’s  Mill,  Sonoma  Co.,  September  5. — 
Our  homes  are  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
about  100  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  aud 
consist  mostly  of  stock  ranches,  extensive 
enough  to  place  our  next  door  neighbor  at  a 
pretty  long  distance.  1  was  well  pleased  with 
the  seeds,  aud  join  in  the  praises  of  the  K  N.-Y. 
Pea  sung  t>y  SO  mauy  of  your  subscribers,  m.  c. 

Illinois. 

Danvers,  McLean  Co.,  Sept.  6.— Owing  to 
heavy  rains  and  winds  just  before  the  oats 
were  ready  to  cut,  they  got  down  aud  taugled 
very  badly,  so  tbat  both  iu  harvesting  and 
thrashing  the  work  was  very  tedious,  and  the 
result  was  a  considerable  loss  in  the  crop:  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  average  yield  is 
about  10  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  quality  is 
good.  Hay,  excellent.  Potatoes,  fine.  Corn 
is  doing  splendidly;  the  present  outlook  is 
favorable  for  a  fine  crop.  The  apple  crop  in 
this  neighborhood  is  far  below  an  average; 
but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  this  has  been  a  fine  sea¬ 
son;  no  one  should  complain.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  warm  for  the  past  few  days,  the  mer¬ 
cury  rising  away  up  in  the  “nineties.”  Gene¬ 
ral  health  excellent  all  the  seasou.  p.  w.  r. 


New  York. 

Ellenburgh  Center,  Clinton  Co.,  Sep¬ 
tember  4. — A  slight  frost  here  on  Monday, 
August  25,  damaged  potatoes  and  gardens  in 
low  land  sections.  Small  grains  are  looking 
nice.  m.  e.  p. 

Ohio. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Toledo,  Lucas  Co.,  September  12.— All  the 
way  from  Columbus  cast,  Southern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  is  suffering  from  a  severe  and  burn¬ 
ing  drought.  Very  little  plowing  has  yet  been 
done  for  wheat,  and  much  of  the  laud  plowed 
cannot  lie  fitted  for  sowing  until  it  raius,  to 
melttbe  lumps.  A  few  pieces  of  corn  are  said 
to  be  fair,  but  much  is  almost  ruiued;  and 
most  farmers  are  now  cutting  it  up,  snapping 
off  the  half  full  ears,  and  feeding  the  stalks  to 
stock.  As  we  near  the  north  eastern  portion 
of  the  State  and  enter  Pennsylvania,  there  has 
been  more  rain,  and  the  crops  look  fine.  Corn 
is  excellent,  and  is  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  aud 
much  is  being  put  in  shock. 

From  Meadville  east,  to  aud  all  through 
Southern  New  York,  there  is  a  magnificent 
dairy  country.  The  main  crop  is  grass,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  chief  agricultural  products  are 
butter  and  cheese.  These  have  commanded 
rather  satisfactory  prices  during  the  Summer, 
the  best  creamery  butter  readily  bringing  21 
to  22  cents,  und  the  best  dairy  19  to  20,  while 
cheese  is  from  10  to  ltj^  cents.  But  few 
“skim”  cheeses  arc  now  made:  the  price  has 
gradually  fallen,  and  as  the  price  fell  they 
have  been  “skimmed”  closer  and  closer,  until 
now  the  butter  is  all  taken  out,  and  about  two 
cents  per  pound  is  nil  tbat  can  be  got  for 
them,  aud  one  dairyman  said  he  “guessed  that 
was  more  than  they  were  really  worth.'’  At 
and  about  Elmira,  tobacco  is  very  extensively 
grown — lurge  barns  are  built  for  this  especial 
purpose:  but  we  noticed,  as  a  rule,  that  where 
much  tobacco  was  grown,  the  other  crops  were 
poor,  showing  that  tobacco  is  a  voracious  feed 
er,  and  robs  the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  crop 
was  repmted  quite  good  aud  was  being  rapid¬ 
ly  put  into  the  houses.  Good  farming,  good 
houses,  and  good  crops  are  quite  the  rule  about 
Elmira.  We  think  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
good  influence  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club, 
and  to  the  good  teaching  of  friend  Armstrong 
in  the  Husbandmun,  which  nearly  every  one 
around  Elmira  takes,  aud  every  one  should 
take  and  road.  We  can  hardly  realize  the 
great  good  accomplished  by  an  active,  live 
farmers’ club,  and  often  wonder  that  eveiy 
town  does  not  organize  and  keep  one  running. 

We  have  also  been  surprised  at  what  a  small 
proportion  of  our  farmers  take  aud  read  an 
agricultural  paper,  aud  how  many  of  those 
who  do  so  are  satisfied  with  some  cheap,  catch¬ 
penny,  lottery  affair.  Fanners  should  learn 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  that  a  man, 
to  be  able  to  teach  successful  agriculture, 
should  be  himself  a  successful  agriculturist. 

There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  apples 
all  through  Southern  New  York  ami  ns  fur 
west  as  Central  Ohio,  except  on  the  immediate 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  We  came  here  from  El¬ 
mira,  and  after  we  got  west  of  Cleveland,  wo 
found  fine  crops.  Corn  was  grand.  Fruit  is 
also  showing  a  moderate  crop.  We  saw  Mr. 
George  High,  of  Middle  Bass  Island,  and  he 
reports  an  u)  most  total  f  ailure  of  grapes, caused 
by  rot  and  mildew — all  the  work  of  a  very 
few  days.  He  says  the  crop  on  Kelley’s  island 
is  the  best  for  years. 

There  is  much  complaint  of  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  very  hot  weather  on  the  wheat 
sown.  It  is  said  to  have  scalded  it  ami  caused 
rotting  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  re  seed¬ 
ing  necessary.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  how 
extensive  such  damage  has  been.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Factory vi lle,  Wyoming  Co.,  September 
13.— Buckwheat  is  an  immense  crop  in  this 
sectiou.  Corn  is  also  better  thau  for  years, 
ami  is  now  safe  from  material  injury  from 
frost.  Potatoes  are  a  full  crop;  but  they  are 
rottiug  badly.  »•  M. 

Virginia. 

Liberty  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  Sept,  fi  —We 
are  having  a  very  dry  spell  iu  this  and  adjoin 
iug  counties,  which  will  cut  the  corn  crop 
very  short,  though  iu  some  neighborhoods  it 
is  verv  duo.  We  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 
Oats  were  poor.  Grass,  a  fair  crop.  Wheat 
is  worth  from  70  to  SO  cents  per  bushel ;  oats, 
35  to  40  cents;  corn,  05  cents.  Irish  potatoes 
are  the  best  crop  we  have  had  for  several 
years.  W. 

Farm  vi  lle,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  September 
10.— We  are  having  a  very  dry  spell;  crops 
are  suffering  very  much.  Corn  on  high  land 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  short  crop;  fodder 
burning  up.  Tobacco  burning  on  the  hills;  a 
considerable  part  of  the  crop  already  housed 
in  this  neighborhood.  Little  or  no  plowing 
done.  Thermometer  in  the  nineties,  tv.  d. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Danvers,  McLean  Co.,  Sept.  6. — The  Rural 


peas  did  finely ;  I  have  saved  them  all  carefully 
for  seed.  We  planted  the  Garden  Treasures 
carefully,  aud  some  of  the  flowers  are  fine, 
especially  the  poppies,  which  were  the  hand¬ 
somest  we  ever  saw — both  white  and  red.  The 
tomato  seeds  were  planted  very  late  in  the  open 
ground,  and  they  have  done  finely.  They 
began  to  ripen  two  weeks  ago ;  yesterday  my 
daughter  canned  a  number  of  quarts.  There 
are  three  varieties — the  finest  tomatoes  we 
have  ever  cultivated:  we  shall  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  until  frost.  The  hollyhocks  I  received 
from  the  Rural  two  years  ago,  are  splendid. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  from  seed  planted  this  sea  - 
son,  which  will  bloom  another  year.  The 
flower  and  other  seeds — or  the  products  from 
them— have  done  me  more  good  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained  from  treble  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  B.ural  It  seems  to  me  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  family.  p.  w.  r. 

Virginia. 

Liberty  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  Sept.  3. — The 
Rural  Com  did  splendidly ;  it  grew  about  seven 
to  eight  feet  high  and  bore  long,  nice,  taper¬ 
ing,  well-filled  ears.  The  Black  Champion 
Oats  grew  and  tillered  finely.  1  have  not 
cleaned  them  yet,  but  I  think  they  will  be  be¬ 
tween  a  peck  and  a  half  bushel,  from  230  grains 
which  came  up.  They  have  a  strong,  stiff 
straw;  but  I  am  fearful  they  will  prove  to  be 
rattier  late  for  our  section;  T  shall  try  them 
again  next  Spring.  The  pens  did  first-rate:  I 
have  saved  them  all  for  seed.  The  tomatoes 
did  well;  I  think  I  huve  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  tomatoes  I  ever  saw.  The  Garden 
Treasures  did  not  come  up  very  well;  but 
there  are  some  pretty  flowers  among  those 
that  did  come  up.  The  wheat  aud  rye  I  will 
plant  this  Fall.  b.  h.  w. 


lEvery  query  must  lie  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

FOOT-ROT  IN  COWS. 

D.  L.  J.,  Logan's  Firry,  la  —A  number 
of  cows  hereabouts  are  troubled  with  sore 
feet.  The  trouble  begins  with  swelling,  which 
appears  first,  between  the  claws  of  the  hoof, 
extending  above  the  pastern.  Three  or  four 
days  later  the  swelling  cracks,  aud  three  or 
four  days  afterwards  the  cracks  begin  to 
emit  bloody,  offensive  matter.  Sometimes 
the  sores  break  above  the  hoof,  but  generally 
between  the  daws.  The  afflicted  animals  lie 
down  and  are  very  fretful  Only  one  foot  of 
each  animal  is  affected.  Pastures  dry ;  drink, 
pure  water;  what  is  the  matter,  und  what 
should  be  the  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  disease  is  an  uusual  form  of  foot-rot, 
which  is  probably  contagious,  there  lieing  no 
sufficient  cause  in  the  conditions  given  to 
account  for  its  spreading  through  the  herd, 
except  by  Contact  with  the  diseased  animals. 
Treatment,  should  be  thorough,  consisting 
mainly  of  antisceptie  caustic  dressings.  Pare 
away  the  boot'  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of 
the  diseased  surface,  uud  clean  off  auy  dirt  or 
foreign  matter.  Swab  out  all  diseased  parts 
thoroughly  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(strong  hydrochloric  acid  one  part,  water 
three  parts),  after  which  smear  with  tar.  If 
inflammation  is  severe,  a  poultice  will  be 
beneficial.  Examine  the  feet  as  often  as  once 
a  week,  and  treat  again  all  that  are  not 
healed.  Two  or  three  dressings  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  effect  a  cure.  The  cows  should  be 
kept  iu  a  dry  pusture  or  clean  stable,  and  not 
have  access  to  any  wet  or  springy  places.  If 
possible,  separate  the  diseased  animals  from 
the  healthy.  Disinfect  the  tables  with  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (crude  carbolic 
acid  two  ounces,  water  oue  gallon).  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease  in  only  one  foot  must 
be  accidental.  The  other  feet  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  even  if  there  is  no  lameness,  since  a 
cow  might  have  all  four  feet  diseased  and 
show  lameness  only  in  the  worst. 

GALLS  AND  FUNGUS  ON  PLANTS. 

J.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— The  leaves  of 
Black  Poplar  become  speckled  here;  and  the 
specks  turn  out  insects  that  look  like  lice,  and 
form  a  powder  like  yellow  ochre;  what  are 
they ( 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  blotches  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs  arise  from  two  causes:  they  may  bo 
galls,  aud  result  from  the  irritating  presence 
of  some  insect,  or  the  sting  of  an  insect  in  lay¬ 
ing  au  egg,  or  they  may  result  frern  a  fungoid 
attack.  The  galls  on  our  oak  leaves,  like  the 
oak  apples  on  the  same  trees,  are  produced  by 
the  sting  of  a  small  four-wingod  fly— a  equip 
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or  gall  fly.  Many  other  plants  produce  galls 
because  of  the  sting  of  cynips.  These  galls  in 
their  ‘ender,  luxuriant  growth  form  food  for 
the  yc  mg  or  larval  cynip.  and  also  a  home  at 
the  same  time.  Thus  a  small,  maggot-like  larva 
— often  several— will  be  found  in  these  galls. 
The  two  winged  gall  flies  produce  galls  in  a 
simil  r  manner  ou  willows  and  other  plants. 
These  two- winged  gall  flies  belongto  the  same 
Dipterous  family  to  which  the  Hessian  Fly, 
the  wheat  midge,  and  the  clover  seed  midge  be¬ 
long. 

The  irritatiug  presence  of  some  plant  lice 
also  produces  galls.  Such  are  the  large  galls 
so  often  seen  on  elm  leaves,  and  the  small  galls 
on  grape  leaves,  which  are  caused  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  grape  louse,  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  These 
same  lice  also  produce  gulls  on  the  rootlets  of 
the  grape-vines  Other  gulls,  such  as  are  seen 
in  such  immense  numbers  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Soft  and  other  Maples,  result  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  minute  mite.  Unlike  most  mites, 
these  have  only  four  legs,  and  not  eight 
Though  very  abnormal,  these  are  undoubted 
mites.  At  other  times  leaves  are  scarred  and 
rough  from  fungoid  attack.  Our  horticultur¬ 
ists  are  familiar  with  the  raspberry  rust;  our 
farmers  with  wheat  rust,  both  of  which  are 
the  results  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus.  Hosts  of 
our  common  plants  suffer  from  such  attacks 
Upon  reading  Mr  O.’s  note,  1  supposed  the 
poplar  leaves  were  suffering  from  attack  by 
galls,  either  lice  or  mites:  but  upon  examina¬ 
tion  with  n  high  power  compound  microscope, 
no  signs  of  such  attack  are  discoverable;  but, 
instead,  I  find  the  leaves  ©very  where  blotched 
and  scarred  by  a  fungus.  [  believe  Mr.  G. 
was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  lice  came  rrorn 
the  yellow  patches,  as  I  find  no  such  lieo,  and 
the  blotches  are  plainly  the  sent  of  fungous 
growth.  Thu  yellow  powder-like  spores  are 
multitudinous.  lu  general,  these  fungoid 
growths  on  plants  are  very  harmful,  while 
galls  are  not  generally  u  serious  damage;  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  fungoid  attack  ib 
what  is  injuring  the  poplar  referred  to. 

SELLING  MILK  OR  BUTTER? 

A.  //.  //.,  Rayvilte ,  Md  —  Which  pays  best 
—to  sell  butter  at  3 0  cents  in  Summer  and  40 
in  Winter,  feeding  the  skim-milk  and  butter¬ 
milk  to  pigs,  or  to  &tnd  the  milk  to  city  cus¬ 
tomers  at  20  cents  per  gallon  in  Summer  and 
25  cents  in  Winter,  paying  express  charges  in 
both  eases# 

Ans.— There  is  just  one  element  lacking  in 
this  statement  to  make  it  a  splendid  problem 
in  agricultural  economy;  that  is.  the  cost  af 
express  charges  per  pound.  Leaving  express 
charges  out  of  the  calculation,  it  would  figure 
about  as  follows:  milk  varies  considerably  in 
different  breeds,  and  also  in  individual  cows, 
and  greatly  with  the  constituents  or  the  food, 
so  that  the  quantity  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter  varies  from  14  to  MO  pounds;  perhaps 
of  a  good  herd  22  pounds  might  make  a  pound, 
though  we  know  in  many  of  the  dairy  counties 
it  is  claimed  that  20  pounds  are  about  A  fair 
average.  Hay  we  figure  ou  22  pounds,  and  to 
produce  milk  of  this  quality  would  require  a 
good  herd,  extra  well  fed;  this  would  make 
about.  11  quarts  or  2%  gallons,  which,  at  20 
cents,  the  summer  price,  would  amount  to  56 
cents  per  pound  for  the  butter,  or  ut  25  per 
gallon,  the  w  inter  price,  the  b  itter  would 
cost  cents  per  pound.  But  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  skim-milk  aud  butter-milk 
have  considerable  value  as  a  feeding  rution, 
for  pigs  and  calves;  and,  besides  all  this,  if 
the  milk  is  fed  and  the  manure  properly  saved, 
all  the  manurial  ingredients  are  returned  to 
the  land,  as  scarcely  anything  but  carbon  is 
removed  in  the  butter,  At  these  figures,  we 
should  prefer  to  sell  the  milk,  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land  by  feeding  rich  food  aud 
utilizing  the  manures.  But  the  express 
charges  added  may  easily  change  results. 
There  would  be  22  pounds  of  milk  as  against 
one  pound  of  butter  to  be  transported,  besides 
the  injury  to  cans,  etc.  At  those  figures 
either  ot  these  methods  must  be  very  profita¬ 
ble  We  mude  u  very  profitable  business  last 
IVinter  feeding  a  lot  of  cows,  and  making  for 
ale  butter  that  netted  only  21)  cents  per 
pound.  But  the  cows  were  farrow,  and  fed 
very  high,  and  turned  in  the  Spring  for  beef. 
But  the  manure,  if  that  only  can  bo  cleared 
in  the  operation,  is  a  good  profit. 

GROWING  POTATOES. 

G  McU.,  Princeton,  la.— 1.  I  have  about  six 
acres  of  sandy  loam  which  produced  250  bush- 
ls  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  this  year.  How 
■an  the  yield  be  increased  next  year  by  the 
use  of  fertilizers#  2.  I  have  also  six  acres  that 
have  been  a  pasture  for  J 5  years,  and  which  are 
now  sodded  with  Blue  Grass,  White  (.'lover, 
etc. ;  soil  a  sandy  loam:  would  this  lie  good  for 
potatoes  if  broken  this  Fall  and  replowed 
next  Spring? 

Ans,-  1.  Uur  friend  will  not  perhaps  at  pre¬ 
sent  accept  the  advice  we  have  to  offer  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  above  question;  still,  from  our  care¬ 
ful  tests  of  years  past  we  have  hopes  that  it 
will  be  found  good,  some  day  not  very  far  in 
the  future.  Every  three  feel  plow  double  fur¬ 


rows,  making  a  “dead”  furrow  for  the  pota¬ 
toes.  '  Go  through  these  furrows  with  a  nar¬ 
row  cultivator  to  loosen  and  mellow  the  bot¬ 
tom  soil.  Drop  pieces  (double  eyes,  with 
as  much  flesh  as  possible!  every  foot,  and 
then  harrow  the  field  lightly,  so  as  to  cover  the 
pieces  with  two  inches  of  soil  Sow  complete 
potato  fertilizers  as  evenly  as  possible  over 
the  soil  of  the  dead  furrows  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Then  plow  the  furrows 
back,  and  leave  t  hem  until  the  sprouts  appear 
above grouud  A  I  urther  dressing  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  ammonia  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
may  then  be  given  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  of 
each  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in.  Do  not  hill 
up,  but  use  a  cultivator  that  will  kill  the  weeds 
and  mellow  the  soil  for  t  wo  inches  in  depth. 
The  dead  furrow  should  be  deep  enough  to  al 
low  of  the-  seed  pieces  bciug  planted  four  in¬ 
ches  deep.  A  good  potato  fertilizer  cannot 
be  purchased  for  less  than  *45  or  #50  per  ton. 
Buy  of  well  known  firms  only.  2.  We  should 
not.  want  a  bettor  field  for  potatoes.  Our 
friend  is  asked  to  try  our  method,  as  above 
outlined,  if  not  ou  a  large  area,  upon,  say, 
half  or  quarter  of  an  acre. 

VALUE  OF  A  FERTILIZER. 

E.  B,  D  ,  Columbus,  Kan. — What  is  the 
actual  value  of  the  A  B.  Mayer  &  Son’s  An 
chor  Brand  of  Compute  Fertilizer,  made  at 
Ht.  Louis,  Mo.;  it  has  tlm  following  composi¬ 
tion; 

Moisture. .  fi, HO  Eiiual  to  hone  phos 

Soluble  phos.  add.  .  3,99  phnte  of  lime . 25  i'.i 

Reverted  *•  ....  I. U  Aimnon'a  .  2  78 

Insoluble  •*  ....  8.33, Potash  as  sulphate. . .  :i  92 

Total . —  Su.pb.cfioc.a . 8.53 


Per  ni.  Per  tou. 
Due.  I0.UJ0 

lie.  sots 

So.  2.272 

6c.  7.596 


Ans. — 

Per  cent.  Per  ton. 

6.) hi  moisture .  —120  lbs., 

R,|M  soluble  phos.  acid..  79.8 
1.42  reverted  *  , .  j.84 
i> :« Insoluble  •*  .,126.6 

2  7Sanunoula . .  55.6 

55  6  lbs.  ammonia— 16  lbs.  nitrogen.  20c.  9  20 

3.92  Sul.  potash— 7S3I  lbs. 

TM  lbs  mil.  pot.— 19.6  lb*.  potash,  4We.  hS 

8.35  sul.  sodtt— 110.6  lbs-  IX)  U.IXKI 

Totul  value . . . .  . dtif)^26 

In  this  case  the  phosphates — soluble,  reverted 
and  insoluble— are  shown  as  a  total  of  11.74 
percent.,  and  this  is  again  shown  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  25.54  per  cent. 
While  this  is  correct  as  u  matter  of  fact,  it  is, 
most  likely,  done  to  befog  the  average  farmer, 
who  has  but  little  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
The  sulphate  of  soda  is  also  included.  This  is 
wholly  worthless  as  a  fertilizer.  lu  this  case 
we  have  given  the  valuations  as  used  by  the 
Experiment  Stations,  und  they  are  a  little 
higher  than  the  present  actual  valuatiou  of 
these  elements  in  the  markets  We  havegiven 
this  fertilizer  the  advuntuge  of  supposing  the 
ammonia  to  be  derived  from  animal  flesh  aud 
blood ;  if  from  hair,  shoddy,  old  leather,  horn 
or  hoof  shavings,  it  would  not  be  worth  a 
tithe  of  the  value.  The  potash  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  sulphate  of  low  grade;  wo 
mistrust  from  kainit,  aud  4j^  cents  are  as 
much  as  It  cau  be  worth.  Farmers  should  re- 
memtier  that  when  phosphoric  acid  has-been 
included  once  as  soluble,  reverted  and  insolu¬ 
ble,  the  whole  supply  has  been  mentioned, 
and  recapitulating  does  not  add  a  \  article  to 
the  quantity  or  a  c  ent  to  its  value. 

FERTILIZER  QUERIES, 

E  G.  ft. ,  Dover,  Del. — 1.  is  the  Mapes’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Potato  Fertilizer  as  good  as  any  for  that 
crop#  2.  How  much  cau  be  profitably  used 
per  acre— land,  a  clay  loam  that  will  produce 
40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre?  3.  What  is  the 
beat  special  fertilizer  for  beaus?  4.  Isdrilling 
the  best,  mode  of  auplying  a  fertilizer  for  this 
crop#  5.  Wlmt  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  Herd’s 
Grass  meadows— soil  muck  and  clay  mixed? 
6.  What  for  clover  # 

Ans.— 1.  Wehave  not  tried  all.  Mapes's  Fer¬ 
tilizer  shows  well  in  reports  of  analyses  at  the 
Experiment  Stations,  and  it  has  given  us  very 
good  results.  2,  It  is  hard  to  tell ;  what  might 
pay  on  our  soil  might  not  pay  at  all  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  best  way  is  to  do  a  little  experi¬ 
menting  for  one's  self.  Plant  one  row,  using 
at  the  rate  of  2(X)  pounds  per  acre;  then  one 
with  none;  the  next  with  300  pounds;  the  next 
with  none;  the  next  with  400  pounds,  and  ho 
on  to  the  extent  of,  say,  half  a  tou;  treat  all 
alike,  aud  carefully  weigh  or  measure  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  fertilized  rows,  when  dry.  Tnis 
will  settle  the  matter  beyond  guess-work.  We 
suggest  that  you  try  some  by  putting  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in,  and  after  covering  them  an  inch 
deep,  applying  the  fertilizer.  We  think  the  best 
place  to  apply  it  is  about  the  seed.  3,  We 
should  prefer  a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  eight  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  at  least  five  per  cent,  ot  actual  pot¬ 
ash,  which  would  be  not  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  two  to  2>.  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  unless  the  land  had  been  manured 
with  barnyard  manure  or  had  a  crop  of  clo¬ 
ver  plowed  down.  4.  v\re  prefer  broadcasting 
the  manure,  having  it  harrowed-in  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting  the  beans;  bean  roots  run 
all  over  the  ground  in  the  surface  soil.  5.  The 
best  for  Timothy  or  any  of  that  kind  of 
grasses,  would  be  one  high  in  ammonia  or  nit 
rogan,  5.  ’I  he  best  for  clover  is  one  high  in 


phosphoric  acid  and  especially  high  in  potash. 
We  ouce  had  occasion  to  scrape  off  the  surface 
soil  of  a  sandy  knoll,  removing  the  entire  cul¬ 
tivated  portion  and  leaving  a  very  poor  white 
sand.  We  applied  about  six  loads  of  leached 
hard  wood  ashes  per  acre  and  sowed  rye,  seed¬ 
ing  to  clover.  The  rye  was  a  very  ordinary 
crop,  but  the  clover  was  line,  and  the  uext 
year  yielded  over  l}-£  ton  of  hay  per  acre. 

THE  CLIMBING  CUT  WORM. 

/*’.  J\,  Mason  Co  ,  Mich. — “Goliath”  has 
just  come  in  with  a  pint  of  cut- worms,  which 
are  of  different  colors,  some  being  black  and 
white  striped,  some  brown,  ami  light  green; 
some  an  inch  and-a-half  long,  aud  some  very 
small.  They  collect  at  the  trunk  of  the  fruit 
trees  just  under  surface  of  the  ground  in  day 
time,  aud  climb  the  trees  at  night,  eating 
leaves  and  buds.  leaving  t  he  trees  nearly  bare 
of  foliage.  One  row  of  white  raspberries  was 
completely  stripped  of  leaves  earlier  in  the 
season;  we  thought  it  was  the  frost  that  had 
killed  out  the  plants;  but  some  others  of  the 
same  kiud  in  another  part  of  grouud  were unin- 
j tired.  My  troosare  only  throe  years  from  the 
nursery,  but  are  Hue,  large  trees,  “for  a’  that;” 
but  older  trees  ti re  troubled  the  same  on  other 
farms.  I  have  collected  aud  destroyed  in  the 
last  three  days  three  quarts,  getting  from  25 
to  30 at  onetime  from  a  tree.  No  one  around 
here  has  known  them  to  injure  trees  before 
this  year.  We  have  always  found  them  more 
or  less  on  cabbage,  tomatoes,  bonus,  etc. ;  but 
tree-catiug  seems  to  be  something  new  with 
them.  When  infesting  small  plants,  such  as 
cabhage,  etc  .  we  thought  ashes  would  de¬ 
stroy  them.  So  Goliath  spread  ut  the  rate  of 
30  one  horse  loads  per  acre  of  unleached  wood- 
ashes  in  our  orchard.  What  is  the  best 
remedy# 

Ans. — These  are  the  climbing  cut- worms, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  showing  the 
different  markings  mentioned.  They  are 
quite  prevalent  aud  destructive  on  the  lighter 
soils  of  Western  Michigan.  The  remedies  for 
all  the  different  species  are  the  same.  They 
may  be  caught  after  dark  by  spreading  sheets 
under  the  trees  and  jarring  the  latter,  the 
same  as  for  curculios.  They  can  also  be  poi 
soned  with  Funs  green  or  London  purple 
solutions.  Home  recommend  digging  at  the 
lia.se  of  trees  holes  Imviug  steep  sides,  or  sink- 
iug  tiu  cans  in  them,  into  which  the  worms 
will  fall,  and  from  which  they  cannot  get  out. 
A  piece  of  tin  or  zinc  cut  in  such  shape  as, 
when  bent  around  the  tree,  would  form  au 
inverted  funnel,  will  effectually  prevent  the 
ascent  of  the  pests.  Among  these  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  select  an  effectual  remedy. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

./.  S.,  Gravesend,  L.  /. — I.  What  ails  the 
quince  branches  and  fruit  sent  with  this,  and 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  My  apples  are  similarly 
affected.  2.  My  pour  trees  are,  many  of  them, 
uffeeted,  as  shown  iti  the  specimens  inclosed; 
what  is  the  matter  ?  3.  is  the  inclosed  grape 
leaf  affected  with  mildew#  4  1  have  a  lot  of 
Jersey  Queen,  Manchester,  Vick,  Wilson,  and 
Hhurpless  Strawberry  plants;  in  making  now 
beds  how  should  the  pistillate  and  perfect- 
flowering  be  planted  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults;  what  shall  1  plant  with  Jersey  Queeu  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  cross-fer¬ 
tilization? 

A.ns. — l.  The  quince  shoots  and  fruit  were 
affected  with  what  is  known  as  the  orange 
rust,  which  ut  one  time  was  very  prevalent  in 
Western  New  York.  We  think  it  will  not 
trouble  your  trees  next  year.  Give  them  in 
the  Hpring  a  good  dressing  of  l>one-dust  and 
kainit,  and  prune  away  all  diseased  branches. 

3,  The  pear  twigs  and  leaves  wore  affected 
with  mildew.  The  fruit  was  also  affected  with 
the  form  which  attacks  this  fruit,  it  is  quite 
prevalent  this  year  all  along  the  coast,  caused, 
in  a  great  measure,  probably  by  the  wet  aud 
hot  weather.  3.  Yes.  this  is  the  genuine 
grape  mildew  (Peronospora  vitioola).  Au  ap¬ 
plication  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  when  first  at¬ 
tacked,  would  probably  have  held  it  in  check. 

4.  The  hermaphrodite  should  constitute  about 
every  sixth  row.  We  could  not  recommend 
the  Vick  as  a  market  berry  We  don't  believe 
it  makes  much,  if  any,  diffemi.-e,  what  per- 
perfect.  flowering  plant  is  used  as  a  fertilizer 
with  any  pistillate  Use  either  Hbarpless  or 
Wilson,  as  you  prefer,  as  both  are  prolific  iu 
pollen. 

FRUIT  QUERIE8. 

T.  A.  P.,  South  Bend,  lnd, — 1.  From  whom 
shall  we  purchase  grape-vines?  2,  Four  years 
ago  1  bought  from  a  very  prominent  New 
York  Htate  nurseryman,  at.  an  extravagant 
price,  a  vine  each  of  Lady  Washington,  Jeffer- 
«on,  Prentiss,  Ducluss  and  Vergeunes;  cared 
for  them  four  years,  in  the  bo*t  possible  man¬ 
ner,  and  to-day  the  Lady  Washington  is  bear¬ 
ing  eight  fine  clusters  of  Brightons.  The 
others  are  not  bearing.  About  the  same  time 
I  bought  altout  1,00(1  Concords  of  an  Indiana 
nurseryman,  and  sold  to  other  parties  500  of 
the  vines,  and  planted  the  remainder  myself, 
(Jut  of  those  500  planted  on  my  own  place  only 


two  vines  are  Coucords,  two  are  Perkins,  all 
the  rest  are  Hartfords.  Now  I  will  have  to 
wait  four  years  longer,  making  eight  years, 
from  the  first.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
about  the  meanest  sort  of  a  swindle.  3.  What 
is  a  remedy  for  the  disease  on  the  inclosed 
grape-viue?  4.  Is  the  Early  Victor  as  good  a 
grower  ns  the  Concord?  5.  From  whom  can 
I  purchase  the  best  subsoil  plow?  (!.  A  portion 
Of  my  place  Is  a  clay  loam,  with  a  clay,  grav¬ 
elly  subsoil,  which  requires  the  grub-hoe  or 
pick  to  loosen  up  thesubsoil  suitably  fur  plant¬ 
ing  a  tree  or  vine;  land  is  rolling,  and  natu¬ 
rally  drained,  it  produces  larger  and  better- 
colored  fruit  than  the  more  loose  and  sandy 
soil.  Would  it  l>e  advisable  to  subsoil  this 
ground  for  small  fruits? 

A  ns.  —  1.  Bush  Son  A  Meissner,  Rushberg, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.,  are  a  very  trustworthy 
firm.  Your  case  is  a  very  provoking  one. 
Mistakes  will  sometimes  happen  with  the  best 
nurserymen.  3.  It  is  a  fungus  which  attacks 
the  young  green  stems,  Wo  know  of  no  rem¬ 
edy.  4  No.  5.  Please  sec  advertisements  in 
the  Fair  Number,  and  send  for  catalogues,  (i. 
By  all  means. 

- - - 

Miscellaneous. 


H.  M . ,  Me  Fall,  Mo. — 1,  Where  can  I  get 
Houlange’s  Muguolia  seed#  2  Are  they  kept 
for  sale  ut  the  Rural  Grounds?  3,  Where  can 
(  get  the  trees?  4.  When  should  they  be 
planted  i 

A  vs. —Of  any  nurseryman;  or  of  Thomas 
Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.,  or  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  15  John  St.,  New  York  2.  No,  wehave 
nuthiug  for  sale.  3.  Of  nurserymen.  4. 
Spring. 

E.  G.  II.,  Souk  Center.  Minn.  —How should 
1  treat,  during  the  Winter,  gladioli  bulbs 
which  have  bloomed  this  season:  also  tube¬ 
rose  bulbs  which  have  not  bloomed? 

Ans  —The  same  treatment  will  answer  for 
both:— Take  up  the  bulbs,  dry  them,  aud  keep 
them  in  an  even,  dry  temperature  through  the 
Winter.  A  warm,  dry  cellar  is  a  suitable 
place. 

M.  E.  U..  Ellenboroiq/h  Center,  N.  Y..  sends 
samples  of  potatoes  found  growing  on  the 
joints  of  potato  vinos,  and  asks  the  cause. 

Ans.— In  wet  periods  following  droughts, 
this  is  most  liable  to  occur.  The  tubers  in  the 
ground  are  checked,  while  the  plants,  follow¬ 
ing  their  nature,  produce  swollen  stems,  or 
tubers,  above  ground. 

.7.  7’.,  Sprinyboro,  Pa.— A  friend  says  tho 
first  plant  the  strawberry  forms  ou  the  runner 
is  a  male  plant  and  does  uot  bear  any  fruit- 
is  this  true? 

Anh. — It  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  this, 
and  we  doubt  it. 

P.  T),  G  ,  Loveland,  Col. — Did  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  lust,  year  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  leasing  our  government  lands, 
ever  become  a  law# 

Anh.— No,  The  General  Laud  Office  at 
Washington  bus  been  strenuously  opposed  to 
legislation  of  that  character,  owing  to  the 
enormous  frauds  likely  to  be  perpetrated  un¬ 
der  cover  of  It. 

T.  W.  L. ,  Baltimore,  Md  — When  and  how 
should  Alfalfa  be  sown,  and  where  can  seed  be 
obtained? 

Ans  -  Alfalfa  must  have  rich,  well-drained 
land;  the  seed  should  bo  sown  thicker  than 
clover— about,  20  pounds  per  acre;  the  middle 
of  April  is  tho  time  to  sow.  Heed  cau  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  lending  dealers, 

C.  C.  M..  Sprint/  Hill,  Fan.— When  do,  1, 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  and  Vetchii,  and 
also,  2,  Brugmansia  suaveolens  bloom? 

Ans.— 1.  July,  in  this  climate.  2.  May  and 
June. 

II.  S.  If  ,  Kilburn,  Ohio,  sends  specimen  of 
vine  for  uume, 

Ans  —It  is  Clematis  Virginiaua, the  common 
Virgin’s  Bower,  which  grows  wild  along  riv¬ 
er  bauksevery  where. 

B.  S..  Ridgewood ,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  plant  for 
name. 

Ans.  — If.  is  Spiranthesgraminea.a  variety  of 
Ladies  Tresses. 

./  R,,  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio.— Who  in  this 
State  deals  in  Holstein  cuttle# 

Ans.— J.  W.  Htill  well  &  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio. 

G  A.  //.,  llellfonUiine,  Ohio. — Is  W.  P. 
Andrus,  Rochester.  N.  Y-,a  trustworthy  deal¬ 
er  in  pure  Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat? 

Ans  —Yes. 

- - 

UOMMU.MCATlOft*  RECEIVED  KOR  THE  WEEK  ENDINO 

Saturday.  Sept.  13. 

S.  W.  P.-P.  W.-C.  D.-J.  W.  8.-G.  W.  C.-F.  L. 
W.,tliank>. -J.  T.  E.  M.  P.— W.  B.-W.  H.  L.— 8.  H. 
R.,  thank*.  O,  .1,  T.  -V.  D  -J.  p,  M.,  thank*.— J.  r 
W.-J.  8  W.-J  IX  T  -C.  W.-W.  H.  T.  J.  M.  S.  — A. 
J.  C.  W.  n,-H.  M.-Jarne*  Dye,  thunk*  A.  K.  R.— 
M.  Campbell,  thanks.— E  M.  H.  W,  W  O.  .lohn  Ar¬ 
nold,  thanks.  K.  W.  J.  J,.  I.  kIiik.  thank*.  I  v.  R. 
—  I.  >i.  K.  II.  H,,  (hank*.  K.  II.  -J.  T.  M,—  R.  R.  r._ 
T.  T.  L.  1.  M.  H.-O.  II.  -G.  E.  W.—H.  S.  R  T.  -P.  B. 
J.— J.  L  B.— C.  D.  G.,  thanks.— W.  W.  T.-R.  S.  A.— L. 
R.  McA.-S.  J.— M.  M.-J.  H.  V.— G.  C.  M.  I.  M  E  -F 
V.  U.-Q.C.  K.-C,  V.  R.-B.  S.-J.  H.-W.  F.-J  B. 
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It  is  hard  to  make  all  people  believe 
that  our  published  rates  for  advertising 
are  turner  deviated  from.  We  offer  $100  to 
anybody  who  can  show  that  he  has,  with- 
iu  the  past  year,  been  offered  rates  lower 
than  those  published  in  every  issue  of 
this  journal,  by  anybody  connected  with 
this  office.  We  also  give  notice  that  on  and 
after  the  First  day  of  January ,  1885,  our 
discount  to  advertising  agents  trill  he  15  in¬ 
stead  of  20  per  cent. 


When  renewing,  we  beg  our  subscri¬ 
bers  to  send  us  the  address  label  which 
will  show  us  when  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires.  It  will  save  us  much  trouble. 


Again,  for  the  third  year,  the  Champion 
Quince  is  decidedly  later  than  the  Orange 
(or  Apple)  or  Kea’s  Mammoth,  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Grounds.  Except  that  this  tree  bears 
very  early,  we  really  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  disseminated. 

—  : - 

We  were  looking  over  a  small-fruit 
catalogue  of  1845  a  few  days  ago.  The 
following  were  the  only  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries  offered:  Ilovey’s  Seedling,  Boston 
Pine.  Willey’s  Seedling,  Princess  Alice 
Maude,  Early  Virginia,  Metliven  Scarlet, 
Mammoth  Alpine. 


We  are  having  a  fine  chance,  this  year, 
to  observe  the  effect  of  pollen  upon  the 
kernels  (which  are  the  fruit)  in  our  field 
of  60  different  varieties  of  corn.  For  in¬ 
stance,  upon  ears  of  white  late  corn,  there 
arc  kernels  of  early  yellow;  that  is  to 
say,  the  yellow  kernels  are  quite  hard, 
while  the  white  kernels  are  in  the  milk. 
- - 

Nowr  (September  16)  we  arc  preparing 
our  plots  for  wheats.  As  usual,  we  shall 
plant  many  new  kinds,  in  order  to  test 
their  hardiness  and  general  value.  But 
we  shall  give  the  greatest  space  to  our 
own  hybrids  and  cross-breeds.  We  pro¬ 
pose;  to  mark  out  the  land,  so  that  single 
kernels  may  be  dropped  a  foot  apart  each 
"  a j  ■ 

We  are  now-a-days  alw'ays  sorry  when 
we  see  the  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tu- 
lipifera)  commended  for  the  lawn  or 
street.  Ten  years  ago  we  thought  other¬ 
wise.  The  trees  arc  luxuriant  and  beau¬ 
tiful  when  young,  and  cutting  them  back 
for  a  year  or  so  prolongs  their  youth  as  it 
were.  But  they  will  not  stand  cutting 
hack  for  many  years,  and  the  old  trees  be¬ 
come  branchy  and  ill-shapen  from  the 
loss  of  branches  broken  off  by  the  wind, 
or  bent  down  and  cracked  by  their  own 
weight. 


Tnn  Rural  cross-bred  corn,  which  we 
propose  to  send  to  subscribers  in  our  next 
Seed  Distribution,  is  a  grand  mixture  in¬ 
deed.  The  kernels  of  some  kinds  began 
to  harden  as  early  as  August  10th.  Now 
it  is  posstbU,  though  far  from  probable, 
that  each  of  our  60  kinds  is  itself  mixed 
with  60  kinds,  which  when  planted 
should  show  an  indefinite  number  of  va¬ 
riations.  Our  subscribers,  selecting  from 
next  year's  crops  those  winch  upon  their 
farms  promise  to  thrive  and  yield  the 
best,  will,  of  course,  set  about  fixiug  the 
crosses,  the  upshot  of  all  of  which  will  be 
that  we  shall  hear  of  the  Rural  crosses  for 
years  to  come.  We  hope  that  many  im¬ 
proved  strains  will  be  the  result  of  our 
experiment. 


Again  we  must  speak  of  the  Victoria 
Grape  as  among  the  very  best  in  our  col¬ 
lection.  It  ripens  exactly  with  the  Con¬ 
cord.  The  bunches  are  full  and  perfect, 
though  at  one  time  mildew  attacked  the 
stems.  It  is,  m  quality,  rather  better  than 
Concord.  Pocklington  is  in  full  fruit, 
growing  within  50  feet  of  the  Victoria. 
The  berries  are  no  larger,  not  as  good  in 
quality,  and  the  buaches  are  smaller.  Thus 
far  we  have  little  to  say  in  favor  of  the 


Pocklington,  except  that  it  seems  hardy, 
healthy,  and  prolific,  which  would  be 
saying  a  good  deal,  were  the  fruit  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  We  raise  grape-vines  for 
their  fruit,  and  if  this  is  decidedly  infe¬ 
rior,  no  other  merits  can  compensate  for  it. 
- — - 

When  we  offered  the  $10  for  the 
largest  shapely  potato,  we  did  so  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  with  no  desire  to 
secure  a  whole  car-load  of  potatoes,  which 
a  friend  suggests  may  he  the  case,  and  that 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  in  charges  by 
the  many  who  must  fail,  will  be  more 
than  the  money  received  by  the  one  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  we  should  sincerely  regret: 
and  that  no  one  may  pay  any  needless 
charges,  we  suggest  that  when  any  one 
finds  a  potato  which  he  thinks  worthy  of 
competition,  he  should  carefully  preserve 
it  in  common  saud,  and  scud  us  a  postal 
card  telling  its  actual  weight.  We  will 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  weights  of 
the  largest,  and  after  November  1  we  will 
notify  those  whom  we  wish  to  forward 
their' potatoes,  and  we  will  pay  the  charges 
on  all  except  the  winning  potato,  and 
thus  “avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil.” 
Is  this  fair  ? 

■»  *  *  1  — - 

News  comes  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
that  a  machine  for  picking  cotton  has 
been  perfected ;  that  it  does  its  work  in  a 
clean  and  thoroughly  efficient  manner, 
and  that  it  will  probably  save  over  three- 
fourtus  of  the  expense  of  picking  by  hand. 
As  cotton  picking  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $50,000,000  a  year,  this  new  device, 
if  what  is  said  of  it  proves  true,  must  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  Southern  planter. 
Another  invention  of  immense  utility, 
telegraphed  this  morning  from  Augusta, 
Ga.,  ism  the  shape  of  fire-proof  cotton 
bagging,  which  promises  to  revolutionize 
the  packing  of  the  staple,  to  cause  the  ab¬ 
andonment  of  the  old  jute  bagging,  and  ti 
reduction  in  the  insurance  rates  from  the 
highest  to  a  minimum  figure.  It  consists 
of  an  earthy,  or  asbestos  like  substance, 
dissolved  in  a  kind  of  glue  like  white¬ 
wash,  and  spread  over  bagging  made  of 
cotton  goods.  The  invention  is  called 
antiphlogan;  and  the  inventor,  P.  C. 
Close,  a  machinist,  claims  it  is  easily 
made,  as  cheap  as  sand,  and  the  whole 
bagging  will  cost  less  than  the  jute  or 
gunny  bagging  used  now.  A  decisive  test 
is  reported.  Besides  keeping  at  borne 
immense  sums  for  impoited  jute,  this  in¬ 
vention  is  likely  to  open  a  new  industry, 
and  cause  the  manufacture  into  bagging 
of  over  30,000  bales  of  cotton  annually 
for  baling  the  raw  lint  cotton. 


Several  arrests  have  lately  been  made 
in  this  city  and  Brooklyn  of  people  for 
selling  bogus  butter  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  passed  by  the  last  State 
Legislature,  and  which  went  into  effect 
.Tune  1,  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  all  imitation  butter  or 
cheese  id  this  State,  Some  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  pleaded  that  they  sold  the  goods 
under  their  real  names,  thinking  the  law 
allowed  them  to  do  so;  others  declared 
the  law  unconstitutional,  and  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  higher  courts.  A  good  deal 
of  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  dilato¬ 
riness  of  Dairy  Commissioner  Brown  and 
his  subordinates  in  enforcing  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  law,  which  was  loudly  de¬ 
manded  by  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State. 
It  should  be  borne  in  tnind,  however,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  lull  embrace  several 
other  features  beside  those  relating  to 
bogus  butter  and  cheese,  to  gain  familiar¬ 
ity  with  which  would  take  some  time; 
that  all  the  machinery  of  the  Commission 
had  to  he  invented  and  organized,  which 
could  not  he  done  in  a  day  or  a  week,  and 
that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  were 
fully  prepared  to  offer  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance  to  its  enforcement,  and  had  secured 
the  highest  scientific  and  legal  xalent  to 
maintain  their  position,  aud  that  it  was, 
therefore,  prudent  to  act  carefully  and 
cautiously  at  the  outset.  It  seems  to  us. 
however,  that  the  day  of  delay  should  be 
over,  and  that  v  igorous  measures  for  enforc¬ 
ing  or  testing  the  law  should  be  promptly 
taken.  Legislation  on  this  subject  in  other 
States  is  likely  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  outcome  of  the  contest*  here,  and  not 
a  moment  of  unnecessary  delay  should  be 
permitted  until  the  question  of  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law  is  decided. 


LAND-GRABBING  AND  LAND- 
GRABBERS. 


Agents  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
who,  for  the  past  year,  have  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  fraudulent  grabbing  of  the 
public  domain  by  individual  and  corpo¬ 
rate  cattle  owners,  have  reported  that 
their  researches  have  hitherto  proved  that 
between  five  and  six  million  acres  of  the 


finest  portion  of  the  public  land  have  been 
illegally  fenced  in,  and  that  several  more 
million  acres  have  been  dishonestly  ac¬ 
quired  by  fraudulent  entries  under  the 
preemption,  homestead,  and  other  land 
laws  of  the  United  States.  An  agent  in 
New  Mexico  declares  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  entries  in  that  Territory  are  fraudu¬ 
lent;  while  a  Dakota  agent  estimates  the 
fraudulent  entries  there  at  75  per  cent. 
The  boldest,  most  unscrupulous  and  arro¬ 
gant  offenders  are  the  foreign  cattle  com¬ 
panies.  The  Trairie  Cattle  Company,  an 
exclusively  Scotch  syndicate,  control  over 
1,000,000  acres,  comprising  two  tracts  of 
over  100  square  miles  each:  one  of  15 
square  miles;  one  of  25  square  miles,  and 
one  of  75  square  miles.  The  Arkansas 
Valley  Cattle  Company,  another  foreign 
organization,  has  seized  upon  an  equal 
area,  while  other  alien  corporations  hold 
vast  bodies  of  the  public  domain  by  the 
high  band  of  robbery  and  the  low  cun¬ 
ning  of  perjury  and  fraud. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  land  which 
any  one  person  can  acquire  under  the  set¬ 
tlement  laws  is  160  acres,  which  he  must 
settle  upon  and  improve  for  five  years  in  or¬ 
dinary  homestead  cases,  and  for  a  minimum 
of  six  months  after  survey,  in  commuted 
homestead  and  preemption  cases.  By 
taking  advantage  of  the  homestead  or  pre¬ 
emption  and  timber  culture  laws  he  may 
acquire  320  acres;  but  here  again  he  must 
settle  upon  and  improve  the  land  for  a 
prescribed  period.  Desert  land  can  be. 
acquired  to  the  extent  of  640  acres  upon 
specified  proof  of  having  irrigated  it. 
Scrip  lands  do  not  require  any  settlement 
or  improvement,  but  the  amount  of  these 
is  too  small  to  merit  consideration. 

The  vast  ranges,  therefore,  embracing 
thousands  of  contiguous  acres,  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  dishonestly  acquired  in  two 
ways — by  fraudulent  eutnes,  or  by  illegal¬ 
ly  fencing  in  the  public  domain.  The 
entries  are  made  along  the  streams  under 
fictitious  names,  or  by  “dummies”  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  cattle  men,  and  paid  from 
$50  to  $100  for  making  entries  of  160 
acres  and  perjuring  themselves  to  secure 
patents,  which  are  at  once  transferred  to 
their  unscrupulous  employers,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  thus  monopolized  all  the  water  “priv¬ 
ileges”  in  a  section,  control  all  the  grazing 
land  in  the  surrounding  country.  A 
common  fraud  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Montana  and  Utah,  is  practiced  by  means 
of  the  Desert  Land  Act.  This  provides 
that  on  selecting  640  acres  of  desert  land 
to  be  irrigated,  25  cents  per  acre  shall  be 
paid  down,  the  settler  being  allowed 
three  years  to  pay  the  remainder.  Instead 
of  taking  up  desert  land,  however,  the 
very  best  land  is  occupied  for  compara¬ 
tively  nothing  for  three  years,  and  then 
used  for  absolutely  nothing  as  long  as  it 
can  be  kept  in  dispute.  Of  course,  in 
cases  of  false  entries,  the  local  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  generally  in  collusion 
with  the  public  plunderers  either  directly, 
or,  more  commonly,  through  lawyers  and 
land  agents  who  have  secret  understand¬ 
ings  with  the  offices.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  position  of  land  agent  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try  is  so  eagerly  sought  even  by  men  to 
whom  its  legitimate  emoluments  would 
be  a  small  inducement  to  incur  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  frontier  life,  but  who  soon  be¬ 
come  rich  from  the  dishonest  perquisites. 

In  all  these  cases  some  pretence  has 
been  made  of  acquiring  possession  of  the 
land  by  legitimate  means;  but  in  most 
cases  the  plunderers  have  not  deigned  to 
lay  out  money  to  pay  their  tools  for  per¬ 
jury,  or  to  corrupt  officials,  in  order  to 
obtain  gigantic  stock  ranges ;  they  have 
merely  put  barbed  wire  fences  around  as 
large  a  tract  as  they  chose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  inclose.  In  doing  this,  they 
often  fence  in  genuine  homesteaders,  who 
are  either  frightened  away  or  provoked  to 
a  fight  and  ruthlessly  shot  down  by  ruf¬ 
fianly  cow  boy  employe*?.  Tn  the  greed 
of  the  monopolists  for  more  territory, 
small  ranchers  or  settlers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  persecuted  in  the  most  heartless 
way  to  force  them  to  abandon  their 
homes.  Their  fences  arc  cut  down,  cat¬ 
tle  are  driven  on  their  growing  crops  or 
among  their  stock,  and  it  would  be  to 
risk  their  lives  for  them  to  venture  to  pick 
out  their  own  brands  from  those  of  their 
oppressors.  The  roads  to  their  markets 
are  closed  so  that  they  are  compelled  to 
go  miles  out  of  their  way;  and  fraudulent 
and  illegal  fences  are  put  even  across  the 
mail  routes  of  the  United  States.  While 
arrogantly  occupying  the  public  lands  for 
nothing,  and  persecuting  their  poorer 
neighbors,  the  cattle  kings  refuse  to  pay 
a  cent  of  taxes;  so  that  all  the  public 
burthens  press  upon  the  galled  shoulders 
of  the  honest  agricultural  settler  and 
small  ranchman,  yet  insults  and  outrages 
of  all  sorts  are  heaped  upon  these  until 
the  complaints  ot  the  survivors  who  are 


being  driven  from  their  homes  in  all  parts 
of  the  frontier,  are  multitudinous  in  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  announcement  that  the  cattle  kings 
— native  and  foreign — have,  of  late,  been 
making  fraudulent  entries  of  land,  and 
illegally  fencing  in  the  public  domain 
more  busily  than  ever,  is  not  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  audacity  with  which  their 
operations  have  been  so  long  conducted. 
This  public  robbery  has  been  notorious 
for  many  years.  The  facts  have  been 
known  to  every  one.  They  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Government  by  the  public  press,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  it?  own  officials,  and  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  Western  settlers;  yet 
nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy  or  even 
to  check  the  evil,  beyond  the  making  of 
reports  and  the  passage,  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  of  some  cumbersome 
and  hitherto  inoperative  legislation.  The 
Public  Land  Committee  uses  mild  lan¬ 
guage  when  it  says: — “There  is  notan- 
other  nation  that  would  permit  such  out¬ 
rages  as  are  being  perpetrated  on  these 
lands,  and  it  is  beyond  comprehension 
why  the  depredators  should  have,  been 
permitted  to  erect  and  maintain  their  in¬ 
closures  for  a  single  day  after  notice  was 
given  of  their  existence,  especially  the 
foreign  corporations.”  Nor,  in  truth,  is 
there  any  other  country  under  the  sun 
where  bands  of  foreigners  could  enter  and 
audaciously  seize  and  fence  in  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  public  lands,  oust  the 
natives  of  the  country  from  their  holdings 
by  threats  and  force  of  arms,  and  slay 
them  if  they  clung  to  their  possessions, 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  or  to  purchase  the 
land,  and  act  in  all  respects  as  the  old 
Normans  did  in  conquered  England,  or  the 
English,  later,  in  subjugated  Ireland. 

The  United  States  army  was  used,  the 
other  day,  to  expel  Payne  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  from  Oklahoma,  claimed  by  t  he  Creeks 
and  Cherokees.  Why  has  it  never  been 
used  to  dispossess  the  arrogant  foreign 
intruders,  who  have  unscrupulously  seized 
vast  areas  of  the  territory  owned  by  the 
United  States;  thrust  hundreds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  out  of  their  hard-earned  little 
holdings;  and  who,  backed  by  gangs  of 
ruffianly  cow-boys,  terrorize  the  region  in 
which  they  have  squatted,  and  intimidate 
or  purchase  the  local  authorities?  If  the 
laws  already  in  existence  cannot  deal  sum¬ 
marily  with  these  intolerable  grievances, 
Congress,  early  in  the  next  session,  should 
provide  prompt  and  energetic  means  for 
terminating  the  encroachments  of  the 
land-grabbers,  for  restoring  to  the  public 
domain  the  stolen  lands  which  form  the 
heritage  of  our  citizens;  and  for  punishing 
the  native,  aud  especially  the  foreign  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  have  been  guilty  of  so 
many  arrogant  outrages  and  oppressions. 


BREVITIES. 


Overproduction!  Can  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  the  overproduction  of  grain,  roots  or 
vegetables  when  thousands  of  hard-  working, 
worth}'  people  are  obliged  to  live  upon  the 
coarsest  fare,  and  little  of  it# 

A  friend,  of  Westville,  Conn.,  who  has 
been  successful  in  raising  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  seedlings,  writes  us:  “Raising  seedlings 
is  my  pet  hobby.  1  do  not  smoke,  or  drink, 
or  hang  around  street  corners,  or  talk  politics 
at  grocery  stores,  but  spend  my  odd  minutes 
in  watching  my  plants,  and  the  development  of 
flowers  and  fruits.” 

We  have  received  u  small  box  of  Seckel 
Pears' from  Dr.  L  E.  McAboy,  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Thermal  Beltregion,  Lynn  P.  O.,  Polk  Co., 
N.  C.  These  Seckels  are  larger  than  any  we 
have  seen  in  the  North,  and  the  quality  is 
quite  as  good.  The  writer  remembers  with 
delight  a  month  speut  in  this  region  several 
years  ago  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  The 
air  is  dry  and  pure,  the  country  one  of  mag¬ 
nificent  mountains,  valleys,  streams,  and  sur¬ 
prises. 

About  a  year  ago  announcement  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  not  a 
single  case  of  bog  cholera  was  known  to  exist 
in  the  United  States,  aud  some  sanguine  peo¬ 
ple.  believing  the  disease  was  spread  only  by 
contagion,  and  that  no  source  of  contagion 
then  existed,  felt  like  congratulating  the  coun¬ 
try  on  its  future  freedom  from  the  plague. 
Late  reports,  however,  from  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  country,  go  to  prove  that  it  is 
pretty  generally  prevalent  just  now.  A  tele¬ 
gram  from  Philadelphia  last  Thursday  tells  us 
it  is  raging  in  every  couuty  in  south  and  west 
Jersey,  and  that  its  spread  is  so  rapid  that 
farmers  are  greatly  alarmed.  Along  the  coast 
it  is  extremely  severe.  In  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  it  is  also  reported  to  be  very  fatal; 
while  in  Northern  Virginia  the  hogs  are  dying 
so  rapidly  from  ittbattbecarcassesare  thrown 
into  the'  Potomac,  spreading  an  intolerable 
stench  over  the  upper  waters,  and  alarming 
Washington.  This  is  a  very  effective  method 
of  spreading  the  disease,  as  running  water  is 
known  to  be  an  excellent  vehicle  of  contagion. 
Some  severe  punishment  should  be  provided 
by  the  laws  for  those  who  thus  recklessly  en- 
dauger  the  property  of  others  to  save  them¬ 
selves  a  little  trouble.  Was  the  eontagium 
buried  in  the  ground;  hidden  in  the  pig-pens; 
or  latent  in  the  pastures;  or  did  causes  simi¬ 
lar  to,  those  that  produced  the  original  out¬ 
break,  cause  this? 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  SUCCESS. 

W hat  visions  of  round,  fat  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine;  of  juicy  steaks,  chops  and  tenderloin, 
are  suggested  by  the  mere  name,  fat  stock 
show!  What  care  and  study  of  breed  and 
dietary  have  contributed  to  produce  the  masses 
of  flesh  and  fat  there  exhibited  for  the  admir¬ 
ation  of  the  multitude!  What  anxiety  among 
the  exhibitors  in  the  various  classes  as  to  the 
awards  of  the  judges,  which  are  to  decide  the 
results,  so  far  ns  honors  are  concerned,  of 
months  of  attention  and  petting  bestowed  on 
their  favorites!  Public  recognition  of  success 
always  affords  pleasure,  and  pardouable  in¬ 
deed  is  t  he  gratification  felt  by  the  owner  of  a 
tine  beast  on  seeing  it  decorated  with  the  first- 
prize  badge — a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
good  judgment  which  has  selected  the  right 
animal  for  competition,  and  of  the  skill  in 
caring  for  and  feeding  it,  which  has  won  for 


sheep  pens  greatly  outnumbered  all  others; 
though  there  were  a  few  of  the  coarser  breeds. 
Among  the  hogs,  the  Poland  Chinas  were  in 
greater  proportion  here  than  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  at  Columbus;  but  eveu  here  they 
were  not  iu  proportion  to  their  numbers  and 
importance  in  the  State  at  large.  There  were 
a  few  fine  animals  of  this  breed  as  well  as  of 
Chester-Whites, 

The  show  of  machinery,  as  it  has  been 
everywhere  this  season,  was  immense;  acres 
were  covered  with  implements,  many  of 
which  were  in  motion,  and  they  were  closely 
studied  by  the  thousands  of  intelligent,  farm¬ 
ers.  We  cannot  take  the  time  and  space  even 
to  mention  the  various  machines  and  imple¬ 
ments  represented,  aud  only  noticed  three 
thiugs  particularly  new:  One  was  a  water- 
drawing  arrangement  constructed  on  the  end¬ 
less  chain  principle,  with  a  lot  of  small  gal¬ 
vanized  buckets  linked  together,  so  that  in 
descending  into  the  water  each  went  down 
full  of  air,  which  was  discharged  into  the 
water  and  thns  aerated  and  kept  it  pure. 


carp,  we  were  informed,  were  taken  from  the 
pond  located  on  the  Fair  grounds.  They  looked 
well,  and  were  remarkably  active;  still,  we 
were  told  by  a  person  who  had  eaten  some, 
that  they  were  quite  poor  as  a  food  fish. 

The  main  building,  comprising  four  halls, 
was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  dowel's  and 
ornamental  plauts,  fruits,  honey,  and  apiary 
display,  canned  and  preserved  meats,  vege¬ 
tables,  farm  products,  dairy  products,  etc.. 
The  largest  part,  however,  was  used  by  Toledo 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  as  an  advertis 
ing  display.  In  one  end  of  one  section  was  a 
cordage  machine  iu  full  operation,  and  by  its 
side  a  manufactory  of  tin  cans  and  boxes  of 
various  styles.  The  fruit  show  was  very  ordi¬ 
nary,  there  being  only  about  2011  plates  of 
apples;  40  of  pears:  no  plums,  peaches,  or 
quinces,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  varieties 
of  grapes;  and  half  the  quantity  was  the  Ni¬ 
agara  white  grape,  which,  we  notice,  is  now 
offered  for  sale  without  restrictions.  The 
honey  display  was  very  tine  in  quantity  and 
quality  and  it  was  also  very  nicely  arranged 


everything  that  would  not  make  first-class 
celery,  aud  then  wraps  one  of  the  pieces  of 
tiu  about  the  plant,  and  over  this  he  slips  a 
three-inch  round  tile  12  inches  long;  he  then 
draws  the  tin  out,  leaving  the  celery  compact 
and  straight  inside  the  tiles.  He  says  it  will 
bleach  finely  in  two  weeks  iti  hot  weather,  aud 
as  the  weather  gets  colder  it  takes  louger — up 
to  about  four  weeks.  Knowing  these  facts, 
and  knowing  about  how  his  trade  will  run,  he 
manages  to  have  a  full  supply  of  fine  celery 
for  his  customers  from  the  first  of  August  till 
Winter,  and  by  using  the  tiles  many  times 
over,  he  finds  it  a  very  ecouomical  way.  He 
says  the  labor  of  applying  and  removing  the 
soil  commonly  used  in  bleaching  celery,  costs 
about  as  much  as  the  tiles,  and  then,  with  care, 
they  will  last  for  years. 

The  exhibition  of  farm  produce  was  notliiug 
—half  a  dozen  samples  of  wheat,  half  as  many 
of  oats,  and  a  score  of  corn  ears,  about  covered 
the  show. 

In  the  dairy  show  there  were  only  (V)  or  70 
cheeses  and  as  many  samples  of  butter.  The 
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it  its  honorable  pre-eminence.  Nor  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  confined  exclusively  to  the  owner;  all 
the  family  aud  friends  share  in  it;  some  of 
them — especially  the  female  portion — much 
more  demonstratively  than  the  owner,  whose 
proud  gratification  is  too  sincere  for  effusive 
expression.  In  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig. 
3dT),  the  country  magnate  views,  with  pride, 
the  Short-born  steer  which  he  has  sent  up  to 
the  fat  stock  show  in  Loudon,  just  before 
Christmas,  and  to  which  has  been  awarded 
the  first  prize  in  his  class,  of  the  finest  breed 
of  cattle  in  the  world. 


THE  TRI-STATE  FAIR. 

[RURAL  EDITORIAL  REPORT.] 

The  Tri-State  Fair  held  at  Toledo  during 
the  week,  from  the  8th  to  13th  of  September, 
called  together  a  large  crowd  of  people,  and 
must  have  been  a  success  financially,  aud  if 
ever  a  crowd  was  to  be  pitied,  it  was  that 
which  sweltered  aud  sweated  on  the  grounds 
during  Wednesday,  Sept,  10th,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  64°,  The  show  of  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  was  remarkable  neither  for  numbers  nor 
quality  of  stock.  Percherons  seemed  to  lead 
among  horses,  and  Holsteins  among  the  cat¬ 
tle.  The  wrinkly,  greasy  Merinos  in  the 


Another  was  a  little  arrangement  on  wheels, 
with  which,  by  means  of  a  lever,  with  a 
ratchet  and  pawl,  a  man  or  boy*  could  easily 
take  an  ordinary  wagon-box  from  the  wagon 
and  place  it  on  a  rack  or  arms  made  to  receive 
it,  while  the  wagon  might  be  wanted  for 
other  purposes,  aud  by  which  the  box  could 
be  as  easily  replaced  when  desired.  The  other 
was  a  now  arm  for  holding  a  plow  jointer. 
The  arm  being  made  crooked,  passes  out  over 
the  mold-board  side  of  the  plow,  catches  and 
carries  all  weeds  and  grasses  into  the  furrow, 
ready  to  be  covered  by  the  soil.  It  also  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  easiest  and  most  minute  changing 
of  the  jointer  to  any  point  desired. 

Our  advertisers,  we  noticed,  were  nearly  all 
there,  and  we  could  not  divest  ourselves  of  the 
impression  that  they  were  the  most  thoroughly 
wide-awake  and  enterprising  men  on  the 
ground,  and,  of  course,  our  readers  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  such  people  when  they 
wish  to  purchase  anything  in  their  lines. 

A  very  beautiful  and  instructive  exhibit 
was  a  huge  aquarium  in  front  of  the  main 
building,  so  made  of  glass  that  its  contents 
could  be  easily  seen,  and  in  which  were  all 
kinds  of  the  edible  fish  of  Ohio,  including  even 
a  fine  show  of  carp  of  all  ages  from  a  few 
months  to  two  years  old,  showing  their  re¬ 
markable  development  and  growth.  These 


so  as  to  make  a  grand  display,  being  placed  on 
three  sides  of  a  pyramid  in  one  end  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  hall.  It  was  shown  as  comb  honey 
in  cards,  in  cases  and  in  boxes ;  also  in  bottles, 
jars,  pails,  tumblers  and  cans  os  extracted, 
and  of  all  shades  and  flavors,  so  that  one  must 
be  exceedingly  fastidious  who  could  not  select 
that  which  was  to  his  liking. 

The  vegetable  display  was  immense — far 
surpassing  anything  that  wo  ever  saw.  There 
were  collections  of  garden  vegetables  of  200 
or  over  entries  each,  by  five  different  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners;  the  liberal  premiums  offered 
had  stimulated  the  sharpest  competition,  aud 
one  whole  section  of  this  large  buildiug  was 
filled,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  witli  loads  and  loads 
of  every  conceivable  thing  in  the  vegetable 
line.  Aside  from  this,  there  was  a  large  dis¬ 
play  by  amateurs.  The  display  was  not  only 
grand  as  a  whole,  but  every  specimen  was  per¬ 
fect.  The  finest  celery  we  ever  saw,  and  the 
best  bleached  for  this  season  of  the  year,  was 
shown  by  James  Wright,  of  East  Toledo,  aud 
this  is  the  method  he  uses  to  blanch  without 
rusting  it:— He  merely  earths  a  little,  to  keep 
the  stalks  upright  until  sufficiently  grown;  he 
then  has  some  strips  of  the  thinnest,  lightest 
tin,  about  14  inches  wide,  and  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  celery  is  perfectly 
dry,  hej  firsts  suckers  the  .  plants,  removing 


very  low  premiums  offered  and  thedrough*- 
were  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  meagerneas 
of  the  display.  Fine  Arts  Hall  was  finely 
filled,  and  held  a  well  arranged  exhibit,  com¬ 
prising  maoycrcditnblo  works  of  art  in  paint¬ 
ing,  crayon  work,  needle-work,  photography, 
etc.,  by  homo  talent. 

The  Tri-State  Fair  will  stand  preeminent 
this  year  for  its  unsurpassed  display  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  for  the  extreme  “nastiness”  of  the 
excrescences  permitted,  for  money,  to  debauch 
youthful  visitors.  On  each  side  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Hall  was  an  exhibition  of  half  nude, 
brazen  faced  females  and  other  monstrosities, 
with  their  blatant  criers  and  downs  trying  to 
induce  the  young  and  the  unwary  to  spend 
their  money  to  see  their  indecent  humbug 
affairs;  no  girl  or  boy  could  enter  the  hall 
at  either  door  without  hearing  some  inde¬ 
cent  call  or  remark  from  these  show-cri¬ 
ers.  Close  by  the  main  walk  were  others 
as  bad ;  and  miserable  representations  of 
Punch -and -Judy  shows  called  the  rabble 
and  blocked  the  walks.  The  most  available 
and  desirable  space  in  frontof  the  main  build¬ 
ing  was  filled  with  the  venders  of  peanuts, 
pop-corn,  bogus  jewelry. ami  various  gambling 
establishments,  while  the  machinery  and  im¬ 
plement  exhibitors,  in'  many  instances,  were 
forced  .into,  rem  ote  and  inaccessible  ~  places. 
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The  secret  of  this  was  that  one  paid  liberally 
for  the  privilege  of  swindling  the  masses;  the 
other  was  there  as  an  educator,  and  did  not 
directly  put  anything  into  the  pockets  of  the 
managers. 

There  were  not  less  than  30  or  40  sellers  of 
lager  beer  and  other  drinks,  among  which  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  were  easy  toget,  and  before 
night  many  were  much  the  worse  for  the 
guzzle.  Hall  and  dub  throwers,  strikers,  lift 
ers.  riug  pitcher*,  whirling  machines,  and 
other  devices  were  in  full  force,  with  each  of 
which  was  some  element  of  gambling,  gene¬ 
rally  in  some  way  inducing  the  participant  to 
accept  of  some  cheap  and  foul  cigar,  t  hough 
some  were  directly  offering  money.  Auction¬ 
eers  were  freely  selling  bogus  jewelry,  the 
brassiness  of  which  was  excelled  only  by  the 
face  of  the  venders,  We  noticed  a  mock  auc¬ 
tion  in  full  blast,  almost  directly  in  front  of 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  main  hall.  A 
scoundrel,  with  two  or  three  “stool  pigeons,” 
was  auctioning  off  brass  watches  and  other 
worthless  things,  and  appeared  to  be  doing 
a  thriving  business. 

This  fair  was  u  disgrace  to  the  civilization 
of  this  ago  and  an  insult  to  the  people  of  this 
portion  of  the  three  Status  interest  d.  It 
hardly  seems  that  men  as  decent  as  those  com 
posing  this  association  seemed  to  be.  would  so 
belittle  themselves  and  so  far  forget  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  to  permit  such  disreputable 
things  to  detile  a  public  fair  ground,  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  money  brought  into  the  treasu¬ 
ry;  and,  if  they  do  so,  we  think  they  should 
be  promptly  indicted,  convicted  and  punished. 
There  is  nothing  so  debauching  as  an  indecent 
fair.  W. 


THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR. 


The  Thirty-second  Aunual  Fair  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Chicago  Driving  Park  As¬ 
sociation  from  September  8  to  111.  The  weather 
during  the  first  days  of  the  fair  was  oppres¬ 
sively  hot  and  very  uncomfortable  for  exhibit 
ors,  and  especially  so  for  stock.  Fortunately 
for  all,  Thursday  and  Friday  were  rendered 
more  endurable  by  a  cool  wave,  which  brought 
comfort  both  to  man  and  beast.  The  attend¬ 
ance  throughout  the  week  was  very  small, 
aud  fell  fur  below  that  of  last,  year.  8o  far 
as  the  management  of  this  fair  is  concerned, 
but  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  it,  while  much 
can  properly  be  said  against  it.  In  a  few  of 
the  departments  the  exhibit*  were  good.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  better  lot  of  draft  horses  was  ever 
seen  together  on  any  society’s  grounds  than 
was  shown  here,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  a 
better  class  of  Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses 
could  lie  brought  together  iu  this  country. 
Owing  to  the  risk  of  pleuro-pneumoniu,  which 
infests  tome  localities,  few  herds  of  cattle  were 
brought  out.  Poultry,  sheep  and  swine  were 
fairly  represented  aud,  as  a  whole,  showed 
good  breeding. 

The  agricultural  implement  display  was 
large  and  varied.  Manufacturers  who  have 
permanent  buildings  on  the  grounds  were  for- 
tunate  enough  to  be  seen  by  most  of  the  visit 
ors.  Those  who  had  no  permanent  buildings 
were  located  inside  the  race  track,  and  during 
the  hours  before  and  after  noon,  when  the 
“agricultural  trots”  occupied  attention,  these 
saw  no  visitors,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  one 
was  allowed  to  pas*  over  the  track  until  the 
races  were  over.  This  caused  a  great  deal  ot 
dissatisfaction  among  the  exhibitors,  us  well 
as  mining  those  who  were  anxious  to  examine 
the  exhibits  rather  than  to  see  the  racing. 

It  appears  a  little  strange  that  the  great 
State  of  Illinois,  with  her  almost  unprecedent¬ 
ed  growth  and  development  in  agriculture, 
cannot  have  an  agricultural  fair  without 
horse  racing  It  is  still  more  wonderful  that 
the  officers  of  this  society  should  so  belittle  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  go  so 
far  towards  Insulting  the  visitors  to  the  fair 
as  they  did  this  year,  by  allowing  side  shows 
of  the  most  questionable  character  to  invade 
the  grounds.  Among  them  were  museums, 
that,  judging  from  the  inmates  seen  on  the 
outside  of  the  tents',  were  too  disreputable  to 
be  patronized  by  any  resjiectable  person.  It 
was  undoubtedly  bad  enough  “  behind  the 
scenes,”  but  when  men,  colored  or  painted  to 
represent tne  “big  Indian”  in  an  almost  nude 
state,  were  allowed  to  gallop  and  dance  around 
outside  and  among  the  crowd,  it  became 
shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  every  one.  I 
woudered,  as  one  of  these  processions  passed 
along  Newspaper  Row,  whether  the  office rsof 
this  society  had  wives  or  daughters  on  the 
ground,  aud,  if  so,  what  their  feelings  were. 
Should  a  man  enter  their  houses  clothed  as 
nudely  ns  these  men  were,  and  eater  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  daughters  or  wives,  how  quickly 
would  the  shot-gun  or  revolver  be  used  to  dis¬ 
patch  the  rascal  who  dressed  so  unbecomingly 
and  dared  to  enter  t  he  society  of  ladies;  and 
yet  these  scenes  occurred  every  day ;  yes,  aud 
three  times  a  day  here,  and  women  lmd  to  en¬ 
dure  the  diBg*  aceful  sight  simply  because  the 


officers  had  granted  these  shows  the  privilege 
of  insulting  their  sensibilities. 

Managed  as  this  fair  was,  is  it  at  all  strange 
that  the  attendance  was  meagei  f  Is  it  a  won¬ 
der  that  the  receipts  for  entrance  on  Friday 
night  were  upwards  of  #20,000  behind  those 
of  last  year,  and  no  hopes  of  making  up  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  shortage  on 
.Saturday  (  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Illinois  are  intelligent  men.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  lend  their  aid  towards  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interest  of  disreputable  shows 
conducted  under  the  name  of  un  “agricultural 
fair.” 

If  this  society  cannot  conduct  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  that  shall  lie  free  from  all  im¬ 
moral  influences,  then  the  State  had  better 
withdra  w  its  appropriation  at  once,  and  not  be 
instrumental  in  assisting  a  society  that  allows 
anything  of  a  debasing  nature  upon  its 
grounds,  doing,  as  the  writer  did,  from  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  where  the  society  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  fair  can  be  successfully  conducted  without 
horse  racing  or  “catch-penny”  shows,  the  fair 
at  Chicago  appeared  a  disreputable  exhibition. 

Hornes. — The  largest  exhibit  iu  horses  was 
made  by  the  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  III.  They 
showed  24  head  of  Normans  that  were  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  for  their  fine  qualities.  Out 
of  1 1  exhibits  this  company  got  eight  first  pre¬ 
miums  and  two  second.  Geo  E.  Brown  & 
Co.,  Aurora.  111.,  showed  11  head  of  Cleveland 
Bays  aud  English  shire  (draft)  horse*.  This 
company  received  first,  and  second  premiums 
on  Cleveland  Hays.  They  also  exhibited  14 
head  of  Holstein  cattle  and  received  five  first, 
premiums.  Degen  Bros  ,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  showed 
six  head  of  Norman  horses.  James  A  Perry, 
Wilmington,  III  .showed  Pi  head  of  Normans. 
Virgen  &  Co.,  Fairbury,  111  .exhibited  11  head 
of  the  same  breed.  Burgess  Bros  ,  Wenona, 
111  ,  showed  2h  head,  all  Shire  horse*  except 
one.  J.  &  C.  Huston,  Blaudis villa,  111.,  showed 
Clydesdales.  Abner  Strnwn,  Ottawa,  Ill., 
exhibited  five  Clydesdales.  Clydesdales  were 
also  shown  by  R.  Ogden  Ac  Ron  (19  head), 
Cameron,  111.  W.  8.  Blair,  New  Lenox,  111.; 
White  Bros..  Bloomlugtou,  111.  ;  Galbraith 
Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  other*.  When 
these  horses  were  all  shown  upon  the  track  to¬ 
gether,  it  was  a  sight  that  is  seldom  equaled 
in  the  draft  horse  line.  o.  B.  B. 


VERMONT  STATE  FAIR. 


The  joint  exhibition  of  the  Vermont  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  connection  witti  the 
Champlain  Valley  Association,  opened  at  Har¬ 
vard  Park,  Burlington,  Vt ,  September  Stb. 
and  continued  until  the  12th  inst.  The  fair 
was  a  grand  success.  Exhibitors  in  nearly  all 
the  departments  were  numerous,  and  the 
attendance  was  large.  On  Tuesday,  the  open¬ 
ing  day,  the  weather  was  the  finest  that  Au¬ 
tumn  affords.  An  exhilarating  breeze  blew 
from  the  lake;  the  sky  was  of  a  cerulean  hue, 
and  the  *un  shone  most  beautifully.  The  at¬ 
tendance  on  this  day  was  not  very  large,  but 
on  the  succeeding  day's  incoming  trains  were 
loaded  with  people,  who  continued  coming 
Until  late  in  the  afternoon,  giving  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  fair  was  financially'  a  large 
success.  On  Thursday  a  fearful  thunder 
shower  was  experienced ;  and  the  agricultural 
implement  tent,  for  once  during  the  fair,  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  ardor  of 
the  sporting  farmer*  at  the  race  track  was 
severely  dampened.  The  shower  lasted  about 
20  nliuuras,  and  then  everything  was  continu¬ 
ed  a*  before.  The  fair  this  year  was  not  con¬ 
ducted  as  in  former  years.  Many  side-shows 
were  to  lie  seen,  also  large  numbers  of  fakirs 
with  almost  every  coneeivable  scheme  for 
making  money.  Men  with  lung-testers,  gal 
vanic  batteries,  striking  machines,  punching 
apparatuses,  etc, ;  in  short,  gambling  was  iu 
lull  blast.  Light  lingered  gentlemen  must 
have  lieen  numerous,  for  not  u  few  visitors 
had  their  pockets  picked.  The  best  parts  of 
the  grounds  were  given  up  to  these  despicable 
creatures. 

A  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  dis¬ 
play  of  machinery,  but  nothing  was  offered 
for  any  one  implement.  Not  a  trial  of  any 
kind  took  place,  except  for  speed  Exhibitors 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  admittance  fee 
every  time  they  entered  t  he  grounds. 

Machinery  Hall,  allotted  to  the  display  of 
agricultural  implements,  was  empty.  This 
building  is  situated  farthest  from  the  entrance 
and  will  never  be  of  any  use  in  its  present 
location.  Exhibitors  of  implements  have 
found  out  that  to  gain  an  audience,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  race¬ 
track  and  to  the  lakin ,  so  their  wares  were 
displayed  in  a  tent  facing  the  entrance. 
Among  the  many' machines  shown,  the  Matin 
Seeder,  barrow  and  cultivator  combined,  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  many  farmers.  A  new  road 
machine  and  ditcher  manufactured  by  Strong 
&  Parker,  was  shown.  The  St.  Albans  Foun¬ 
dry  showed  a  full  hue  of  their  implements  in 


motion.  The  W.  A.  Wood  Harvester  was  in 
operation  on  the  grounds,  and,  as  usual,  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  many.  T.  B.  Everett  &  Co., 
made  a  creditable  display  of  their  many  im¬ 
plements.  The  Richardson  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  showed  their  new  and 
improved  mower;  also,  the  Kemp  manure 
spreader.  This  department  was  a  success. 

Cattle  were  numerous  and  of  fine  quality. 
It  was  necessary  to  improvise  a  shed  for  the 
reception  of  some,  the  permanent  stalls  being 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  Many  herds  of 
blooded  cattle  were  shown.  A  herd  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Devons  was  exhibited  by  Kelly  &  Wat¬ 
son.  Geo.  T.  Davis  also  showed  a  fine  herd  of 
this  breed;  his  cows  arc  indeed  handsome. 
Herds  of  Short  horns  were  exhibited  by  T,  & 
E.  Moore  and  C.  R.  Page.  Ayrshires  were 
numerous  and  of  flue  quality.  C.  M.  Winslow 
displayed  21  head,  among  which  a  bull  weigh¬ 
ing  1,700  pounds  was  prominent;  H.  A.  Soule 
was  a  large  exhibitor  of  this  breed.  Jerseys 
were  shown  by  Col  L.  G.  B.  Gannon 
and  C.  W.  Brownell.  Holsteins  were 
numerous.  H.  W.  Keyes  showed  his  herd 
of  15  bead,  including  the  bull  “Banjo,”  five 
years  old,  weight  2,500  pounds.  G.  T.  O  Kim¬ 
ball  also  exhibited  his  excellent  herd  of  this 
strain.  Some  very  handsome  Guernseys  were 
shown  by  J.  C.  Sherburne  and  S  H.  Weston. 
The  show'  of  horses  w’as  pronounced  the  best 
ever  seen  at  this  fair. 

The  exhibits  of  swine  were  fine.  Many  new 
pens  bad  to  be  erected,  *o  large  were  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  this  department.  J.  W.  Leonard 
showed  a  fine  lot  of  Berkshire*  aud  Chester 
Whites  The  show  of  poultry  was,  as  usual, 
very  small.  The  sum  of  f  150  was  appropriated, 
to  be  divided  as  the  judges  saw  fit:  but  this  did 
uot  help  much  to  make  the  department  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  the  sheep  department  there  was  a  falling 
off  as  compared  with  last  year.  Many  pens 
were  empty.  Merinos  made  the  best  showing. 
Floral  Hall  was  well  filled.  The  display  of 
apples  was  very  large  aud  fine.  Of  other 
fruits  there  were  very  few.  L,  M.  Hagar 
exhibited  50  varieties  of  plums — a  creditable 
display  for  such  an  unfavorable  season.  The 
show  of  vegetables  was  good ;  the  display  of 
potatoes  alone  was  worth  the  price  of  admit¬ 
tance.  The  ladies’  department  was  fitted  up 
handsomely.  Many  kinds  of  fancy  work, 
brie  a  brae,  etc.,  were  shown.  The  ladies  al¬ 
ways  do  well  here  in  New  England.  J.  E.  8. 


tor  lUomcn, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  KAY  CLARK. 


PURCHASING  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

The  habit  of  deferring  the  purchasing  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  making  presents  for 
Christmas,  until  a  few  weeks  of  that  time,  is 
no  better  than  any  other  along  the  line  of  pro¬ 
crastination ;  though  the  results  of  such  are 
nothing  compared  to  those  that  follow  where 
greater  interests  are  concerned. 

The  nearer  the  holidays,  the  higher  priced 
are  the  goods,  and  the  more  crowded  the 
stores,  with  less  chances  of  getting  suited;  for 
when  one  is  jostled  by  a  crowd  of  selfish  wo¬ 
men.  each  thinking  only  of  themselves  and  the 
articles  they  want  to  purchase,  it  is,  to  a  sen¬ 
sitive  nature,  easier  to  “make  do”  than  longer 
to  wait  for  the  clerk  who  is  trying  to  serve  a 
half  dozen  all  at  the  same  time,  and  conse¬ 
quently  requiring  the  questions  so  often  re¬ 
peated,  that  it  is  tiresome. 

We  know  of  a  lady  whose  custom  it  was, 
when  she  had  a  large  number  of  purchases  to 
make,  to  spend  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  oue  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  one 
of  the  largest  store*  iu  the  city;  thereby  hav¬ 
ing  time  to  make  u  careful  selection,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  seldom  failed  of  securing 
bargains.  Not  a  cheap  article  cheap,  but  a 
good  article  cheap. 

There  are  many  who  make  purchases  after 
thestyle  of  "doodles’”  wife,  whose  mania  was 
attending  auctions,  and  never  buying  a  useful 
or  complete  article,  but  such  us  “a  door- plate, 
having  t  he  name  of  Thompson  on  it,  because 
she  might  have  a  daughter,  who  might  marry 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Thompson.”  This  isan 
extreme  case,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  about 
equalled  by  the  purchasing  of  something  at  a 
low  price  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  u*e, 
find  it  is  packed  away  in  some  drawer  or  store¬ 
room,  to  be  takeu  out  some  time  after,  only  to 
find  it  out  of  style  or  so  yellow  that  it  caunot 
be  made  white  again. 

However,  few  housekeepers  are  situated  so 
as  to  be  able  to  spend  much  time  in  making 
purchases,  even  if  they  were  inclined;  and 
for  those  who  cannot  there  is  a  happy  me¬ 
dium,  in  which  sufficient  time  should  be  given, 
iu  order  that  an  equivalent,  for  their  money 
may  be  had;  for  no  oue  doubts  that  there  is 
always  a  choice  in  all  iiues  of  goods  So  we 
say,  buy  now  what  you  are  intending  to  use 
in  making  Christmas  presents. 

Dolls  will  not  be  cheaper  two  mouths  hence, 


and  every  little  girl  from  three  years  old  to 
twelve  enjoys  the  companionship  of  a  doll — 
yes,  and  we  have  seen  boys  who  did  too. 

The  wardrobe  of  a  doll  should  lie  well  made, 
having  all  the  buttons  and  button  holes  nec¬ 
essary.  so  that  it  can  lie  dressed  and  undress¬ 
ed.  which  Is  the  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the 
doll  mothers.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  t  he 
work  must  be  begun  in  time,  else  other  kinds 
of  sewing  will  come  crowding  in.  and  as  it  is 
only  a  doll,  her  dresses  will  be  finished,  any¬ 
how,  We  believe  in  dolls,  and  in  having  them 
well  dressed.  Don’t  spare  any  trouble  to 
make  them  look  pretty:  and  above  all  things, 
don't  seta  the  clothes  on.  One  reason  given  for 
so  doing  is  “because  she  is  too  little  to  keep 
the  run  of  them,  and  the  whole  house  will  be 
littered  up.”  Well,  did  you  ever  watch  vour 
child  with  her  doll,  and  see  the  look  of  pleas 
ure  and  comfort  there  is  on  her  face  when  she 
talks  to  it?  or  the  sorrow,  when  she  plays  it 
has  been  sick,  all  night?  How  real  these  are  to 
her  childish  mind.  Why  should  she  not  have 
a  doll  whose  clothes  are  made  ns  good  as  her 
own? 


Children  are  easily  pleased,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  always  know  what  kind  of  a  pres¬ 
ent  to  make  for  grown-up  people,  unless  we 
are  familiar  with  tb«ir  tastes,  and  know  wlmt 
article*  they  already  posses*;  and  much  more 
so,  to  know  what  to  give  a  geutleuiuu.  Of 
course  there  is  the  never-to-be-forgotteu  slip¬ 
pers!  But  unless  they  are  made  up,  ready  for 
wear,  they  fail  of  their  mission.  Then 
the  fancy  cane  come*  next,  but  the 
cheap  one*  are  uot  good  enough,  and  un¬ 
less  the  party  should  be  a  judge  of  fancy 
woods,  one  made  of  the  tulip  wood,  costing 
about  nine  dollars,  would  seem  no  more  than 
the  common  cherry.  We  thiuk  that  a  fancy 
chair  would  be  as  acceptable  as  anything. 
Not  a  steamer  chair,  nor  one  made  of  rattan, 
for  these  are  common;  but  select  one  odd  iu 
shape,  something  like  this  which  i*  represented 
by  our  cat,  and  make  a  stria  11  bolster  for  the 
back  of  tnomie,  broudeloth.  or  velvet,  hand¬ 
somely  embroidered  in  a  simple  vine  pattern, 
and  finished  at  the  ends  with  ball*  of  chenille. 
A  cover  of  the  same  for  the  Beat,  trimmed 
with  worsted  or  silk  fringe  of  fancy  colors. 
When  the  shades  are  decided  upon,  it  is  easy 
to  get  bails,  tassels,  or  fringes  to  match.  Pur¬ 
chase  a  strong  chair,  that  will  staud  tipping 
back,  for  who  over  saw  a  man  sitting  in  a 
chair  lor  five  minutes  without  tilting  it?  A 
scrap  basket  handsomely  trimmed,  Is  another 
useful  gift  if  the  gentleman  docs  any  writing 
at  home,  if  ho  is  u  bachelor,  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  as  well  as  Useful,  than  a 
large  pin-cushion  made  of  plush  and  satin, 
embroidered  and  trimmed  with  chenille;  with 
a  unit  of  the  same  material.  This  is  to  tie 
half  as  large  as  a  bureau  cover,  and  in  the 
center  is  placed  the  cushion  Trim  both  cush¬ 
ion  and  mul  with  a  box  pleating  of  the  satin 
fringed  out  both  edges,  and  gathered  either  at 
the  edge  or  in  the  center,  as  one  may  choose. 
Such  u  gift  has  generally  been  considered  as 
belonging  to  a  lady.  Out  try  it,  and  see  if  your 
gentleman  friend  will  not  appreciate  it.  We 
might  suggest  something  further,  but  thiuk 
perhaps  we  have  offered  enough  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  C. 

MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 


BY  MARGUERITE. 

1  received  a  letter  to-day  from  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  city,  and  shB  wrote  that  “she 
should  think  help  could  easily  be  secured  among 
farmers’  daughters  for  a  family  like  ours.” 
What  do  you  thiuk,  Aunt  Belinda? 

I  believe  the  need les  in  her  knitting  work 
clicked  faster  for  a  few  seconds  as  she  ausvver- 
ed.  “Let  me  think  a  uiiuute.”  Now  I  had 
turned  the  subject  all  over  in  my  mind  pre¬ 
viously  and  was  pretty  sure  there  vvs-  nly 
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one  conclusion  to  the  subject .  “There  is  not 
a  farmer’s  daughter  in  all  my  knowledge  that 
goes  out  to  do  general  housework — just  as 
sure  as  I  live.”  and  she  dropped  her  work, 
pushed  up  her  spectacles,  and  looked  at  me  in 
astonishment. 

I  had  to  laugh  and  say  to  myself,  “  I  told 

you  so.” 

‘•There  are  the  Bradford  families,”  said 
Aunt  Belinda,  “with  their  daughters.  Anuie 
Bradford  went  to  school,  then  taught,  then  to 
school  again  until  she  graduated.  She  then 
taught  in  her  alma  mater,  and  her  two  young¬ 
er  sisters  were  pupils  in  the  same  school. 
Mary  is  at  a  university  now  and  is  a  senior. 
She  spent  six  weeks  of  her  vacation  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  studying  German  and  writing  for  the 
city  papers.  A  cousin  of  hers  graduated  at  a 
college  last  year  where  her  brother  in  law 
filled  a  chair,  and  she  taught  French  in  the 
institution  during  her  senior  year.” 

“Then  there  are  the  Tuttles  who  atteuded 
school  at  Oberlin,  One  rf  mains  at  home,  one 
teaches,  and  or.eis  an  artist,  and  is  successful 
enough  to  make  it  pay  us  well  as  teaching,  to 
say  nothing  of  home  adornments;  and  then 
they  have  money  of  their  own.  One  of  them 
said  to  me  once, 'we  girls  would  not  feel  like 
going  to  father  for  all  the  money  we  want’.” 

“Do  you  think  such  girls  will  marry  far¬ 
mers,  Aunt  Belinda?”  1  asked. 

“Good,  honest  girls,  will  marry  the  one 
they  love  If  he  is  worthy,  or  else  remain  single, 
whether  he  is  a  farmer  or  not.” 

“But  what  is  the  answer  to  the  help  ques¬ 
tion?”  1  asked. 

“You  have  help  now,”  she  answered. 

“Yes.  I  am  like  Mrs.  S.  When  I  get  a 
girl  1  keep  her  for  some  ti  ne,  but  it’s  hard 
getting  ” 

“Good,  efficient  girls  that  wish  to  work, 
are  taken  into  good  families  and  remain  for  a 
long  time.  Those  that  change  often  are  the 
inefficient.  I  cannot  solve  what  wiser  beads 
cannot;  but  farmers  are  more  apt  to  demand 
help  than  to  give  service.  Tell  me  about  your 
visit,  yesterday.  What  is  the  news,  aud  did 
you  have  anything  new  to  eat?”  And  she 
looked  over  the  top  of  her  spectacles  in  an 
amusing  way. 

“Not  really  new,”  I  answered;  “but  the 
houses  seemed  full  of  hospitality,  and  I  came 
home,  feeling  younger  aud  more  free  from 
care  than  when  1  left.  I  made  up  my  mind 
about  one  tiling,  though,  and  that  is,  never  to 
flavor  fruit.  We  hud  peaches  with  flavoring 
that  spoiled  t  he  peach  taste,  and  we  had  some 
lovely-looking  canned  pears  to  eat  with  cake, 
that  were  flavored  too.  Flavoring  does  for 
puddings  and  cakes,  I  told  John  on  the  way 
home,  but  let  the  fruit  be  natural.  Now  don’t 
roll  up  your  work,  Aunt  Belinda,  for  I  am 
going  to  have  mock  oysters  for  supper,  and  I 
waut  you  to  try  them.” 

“Well,  1  guess  1  will;  for  ‘something  has 
happened,’  as  the  little  girl  said  when  she  was 
urged;  besides,  I  have  heard  your  oysters  are 
good,  aud  as  I  must  hasten  home  to  do  the 
chores  after  eating,  let  rue  have  the  recipe 
now,  if  you  have  leisure.” 

MOCK  OVSTER8. 

Mix  into  a  pint  of  grated  corn,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  one  teaeupful  of  flour,  t.wo 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted  with  it, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  oue  tcaspoouful  of  salt, 
half  a  teaspoon ful  of  pepper,  and  one  egg. 
Drop  into  hot  butter  with  a  tablespoon,  and 
fry  brown  on  both  sides. 

“Lizzie  Myers  is  going  into  the  silk  culture, 
and  I  have  sent  her  all  the  information  I  bave 
gathered  in  the  Rural  and  elsewhere,”  1  re¬ 
marked,  as  we  left  the  table. 

“Indeed!  aud  Flora  Thompson  is  taking  up 
bees,  aud  the  Brown  girls  are  raising  poultry, 
aud  hatching  them  in  an  incubator,”  said 
Aunt  Belinda. 

“All  farmers’  daughters, ”  said  1. 

“Yes,  farmers’  daughters,  with  practical 
brains,”  she  answered.  “Your  fritters  are 
good— oysters,  1  should  say.  it  takes  a  person 
thoroughly  disciplined  to  make  a  housekeeper, 
aud  our  help  comes  mostly  from  our  laborers' 
daughters.  If  farmers’  daughters  would  make 
a  profession  of  cooking,  many  would  excel. 
But  it’s  not  homes  they  want.  it’s  wages — they 
have  the  homes.  While  persons  wishing  a 
home  and  help  in  a  family  are  getting  it,  aud 
in  a  certain  way,  they  get  the  luxuries  the 
family  enjoy.  Of  course  they  work  hard ;  but 
who  does  not? — and  1  must  hurry  away  to 
mine.” 

Thus  Aunt  Beliuda  loft  me,  while  I  took  up 
the  threads  of  my  evening’s  work.  Four  chil¬ 
dren  to  bathe,  hear  their  prayers,  put  them  to 
bed,  and  get  them  settled.  Ah !  if  you  were 
to  peep  in,  you  would  declare  the  “settling” 
was  the  hardest  of  all;  for  the  undressing 
briugs  new  life  into  the  active  bodies,  aud 
sleep  is  a  stranger— without  1  spin  a  yarn;  and 
it  seems,  sometimes,  as  if  the  material  was  all 
drawn  out.  “Why  don't  I  read  them  one?” 
Haven’t  1  tried  that?  And  they  would  bog  me 
to  put  away  the  book  and  “tell  it.”  There!  I 
do  not  need  to  finish  it;  they  are  oil  In  the 


“land  of  Nod;”  and  l  turn  to  my  mending, 
survey  the  rents.  Precious?— yes.  The  story 
is  over,  but  the  “sandman”  has  not  left,  me.  I 
feel  his  influence,  and  I  atn  with  the  children 
until  John’s  step  awakens  me. 

DRESS  WARMLY. 

The  season  of  cbuuges  in  the  temperature 
of  the  house  and  of  the  outer  air  is  now  more 
apparent,  and  not  only  do  children  require 
more  warmth  of  clothing,  but  adults  also. 
Young  girls  go  out  dressed  in  merino  and 
cashmere,  looking  comfortable,  but  often  with 
thin  underwear.  If  you  ask  thorn,  they  will 
assert  that  they  are  warm  enough,  hut  they 
are  perhaps  not  aware  how  the  lack  of  requi¬ 
site  warmth  uses  up  the  vital  force  which  is 
ueeded  to  carry  oo  the  various  functions  of 
the  body,  and  robs  them  of  strength  and  vigor. 
Dress  warmly,  no  matter  how  plain  or  lack¬ 
ing  in  ornament;  lot  comfort  and  health  be 

the  first  consideration.  a.  l.  j. 

- - 

The  husband  of  the  Baroness  Burdott-Cout  ts 
is  about  fill,  fine  and  manly  looking,  while  sho 
is  small,  round-shouldered,  and  past  60.  Sho 
is  but  one  of  many  distinguished  women  who 
have  married  men  much  younger  than  them¬ 
selves.  among  them  Miss  Thackeray,  Miss 
Muloek,  Rose  Terry,  and  Grace  Greenwood. 

Queen  Marghkhita  last  Winter  said  that 
Mrs.  Astor  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  ever 
presented  to  her. 

Tub  $1,000  fan  carried  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bates 
at  Saratoga  ought  to  be  able  to  “raise  the 
wind.” 


Domestic  Ccottomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMII  Y  MAPLE. 


A  WEEK  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

sms.  J.  E.  EATON. 

Becoming  somewhat  wearied  by  the  cares 
and  duties  of  home,  which  for  the  last  four 
years  had  pressed  quite  heavily,  my  friends 
advised  a  change ;  so,  giving  my  little  maid 
all  needed  directions  for  her  work  during  my 
absence,  we  started,  a  party  of  live,  for  the 
seashore.  Those  only  who  are  passing  through 
like  circumstances  can  realize  the  intense  feel¬ 
ing  of  relief  which  possessed  me  us  I  thought: 
"No  more  planning  for  the  meals  for  a  whole 
week  !  Nothing  to  do  but  rest,  and  get  strong; 
and  to  be  able  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  neglected 
funcy  work,  or  an  unread  poem,  and  enjoy  it 
without  interruption!”  Why,  it  seemed  too 
good  to  bo  true.  And  then  the  sea!  Old  ocean, 
in  all  its  glory  of  sunlit  wave  and  dashing 
foam!  What  a  pleasure,  to  sit  for  hours  on 
the  rocks  aud  enjoy  the  glorious  sight!  To 
watch  the  light  oars  of  the  boatmen  dip  in 
the  water,  or  the  white  sails  of  some  incoming 
craft;  to  roaui  uuhiudered  on  the  beach,  and 
imagine  we  were  children  once  agaiu.  Then, 
when  wearied  and  hungry,  go  to  our  board¬ 
ing  place,  where  the  trim  mistress  had  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  our  comfort.  What  was 
to  hinder  our  getting  refreshed  and  strength¬ 
ened  once  more  to  take  up  life’s  duties?  And 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  more  tliau  fool 
ish  it  seems  for  the  wile  aud  mother  to  go  on, 
year  after  year,  without  a  pause  of  even  one 
week,  and  imagine  she  has  no  time  to  get 
rested.  Why,  this  is  time  well  spent.  Does 
it  pay  to  get  so  run  down  and  low-spirited, 
that  nothing  but  a  sickbed  and  doctor’s  bills 
will  sot  us  right  again?  Methinks  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  take  the  seaside  medicine,  which 
Cheers  both  body  and  spirit.  Then,  too,  oue 
learns  so  much.  To  the  iuqniringmind  every 
position  m  life  tends  to  inciease  knowledge. 

Among  some  useful  items  learned  from  the 
lady  where  we  boarded  (who  allowed  us  free 
access  to  the  kitchen)  was  her  way  of  beating 
eggs.  This  she  did  with  a  sharp  knife  and, 
although  we  have  not  yet  tried  too  process, 
being  a  devoted  disciple  of  Dover,  oue  had 
only  to  look  at  her  stiff',  white  massesof  froth¬ 
ing,  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  operation, 
in  her  parlor  wo  noticed  a  handsome  crazy 
sofa  pillow;  not  made  of  scraps  of  silk,  but  of 
pieces  ot  bright-colored  wools,  tied  together, 
aud  crocheted.  It  was  certainly  novel,  and 
very  pretty.  She  also  showed  us  common 
tidies  worked  in  the  same  wuy,  from  the 
thrums  left  from  her  beautiful  homo-mude 
carpet.  But  it  was  the  neatness  of  her  kitchen 
which  made  the  chief  attraction  of  the  house. 
When  we  saw  the  white  dish-cloths  hanging 
todry,  aud  which,  we  noticed,  were  keptsweet 
and  white  by  frequent  boiling,  we  were  sure 
of  eujoying  our  meals.  In  one  of  the  low  win¬ 
dows  Imng  a  pretty  basket  containing  simply 
a  carrot,  but  whose  drooping,  green  leaves 
and  white  blossoms  were  certainly  handsome. 
After  all,  there  is  as  much  poetry  in  the  right 
kiud  ot  housekeeping  as  there  is  drudgery  in 
the  wrong.  Aud  now,  as  I  look  back  to  that 
week  at  the  seaside,  my  daily  cares  grow 
lighter,  and  to  my  many  Rural  sisters  I 
would  say,  “Go,  thou,  «.«d  do  likewise.” 


A  WORD  WITH  CHARITY. 

Of  late  about  the  first  thiug  that  “  wo,”  at 
our  house,  look  for  in  the  Rural,  is  one 
of  Charity’s  Reveries.  Like  Dr.  Hoskius,  1 
have  grown  to  admire  Charity  greatly,  and 
from  the  first  I  have  thought  she  was  not  fair¬ 
ly  treated.  She  gets  lots  of  advice,  for  such 
stuff  is  very  cheap  and.  of  course,  we  all  want 
to  give  in  our  share.  What  I  want  to  say  to 
Charity  is  that  if  l  were  in  her  place.  1V1  be 
blamed  if  1  wouldn’t  set  my  cap  for  some 
young  man  that  I  knew  would  lie  willing  to 
help  bis  mother  and  sister  in  their  work,  and 
would  not  let  them  milk  or  feed  pigs  and 
calves.  From  all  that,  Charity  says,  1  judge 
that  she  is  almost  ns  smart  as  my  wife,  and 
that  she  ought  to  have  a  man  as  good  as  or  bet¬ 
ter  than,  my  wife  has.  My  wife  can  do  all  the 
chores  that  Charity  does,  but  l  don’t  propose 
to  let  her.  as  it  is  not,  a  woman’s  place  to  milk, 
or  feed  pigs,  work  butter  or  lift  cream,  etc. 
We  keep  18  cows,  but  my  wife  or  her  girl 
has  not  been  obliged  to  milk  a  dozen  times  in 
nine  years.  When  it  is  time  to  milk  1  stop  my 
work  and  do  it,  and  I  believe  1  get  along  just 
as  well  as  if  1  shifted  it  off  on  to  the  women 
folks.  I  always  i»ut  up  the  churning  to  save 
their  lifting  the  cream,  and  when  tne  butter 
conies,  if  I  am  about  the  house,  I  draw  off’ 
and  empty  the  buttermilk,  and,  if  not  driven, 
I  work  and  pack  the  butter.  Of  course,  it  is 
well  that  girls  should  knowhow  to  do  these 
things;  but  they  are  too  hard  work  for  them 
to  lie  obliged  to  do,  as  a  rule.  I  dislike  to 
see  my  wife  look  tired,  and  I  know  her  duties 
are  wearisome  enough  if  T  help  her  all  I  can. 

My  advice  may  seem  plain  to  Charity,  for 
sho  may  he  looking  higher  than  the  life  of  a 
common  farmer’s  wife;  but  she  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  boys  always  get  the  largest  share  of 
the  property,  and  if  she  turns  the  cold  shoul¬ 
der  to  all  of  her  suitors,  the  first  thing  she 
knows,  she  will  be  a  discontented  old  maid, 
and  what  fate  could  be  worse  than  that! 
Nothing,  unless  she  happened  to  marry  a  nmu 
who  would  expec  t  her  to  do  ml  the  chores,  and 
get  up  first  in  the  morning  and  build  the  fires. 
I  think  the  life  she  would  lead  as  the  wife  of  a 
good  farmer  would  be  most  likely  to  make 
her  happy  in  years  to  come;  but  if  she  has 
higher  aspirations  than  to  be  a  happy,  healthy 
and  godly  woman,  I  could  not  offer  her  the 
fulfillment  of  such  ambition,  because  I  am 
only  A  COMMON  FARMER. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  “Illinois.”  I 
think  women  waut  strength  of  purpose;  they 
waut  sound  sense,  and  with  theso  virtues  they 
should  command  respect.  Half  of  life’s  troubles 
are  either  imaginary,  or  else  they  uro  thought 
over  until  the  mind  becomes  so  morbid  they 
cannot  be  looked  at  in  their  true  light.  A  lit¬ 
tle  temper  now  and  then  does  no  harm.  I 
abominate  those  terribly  meek  people  who 
have  no  mind  of  their  own,  aud  are  crashed  If 
the  least  care  is  put  upon  them,  while  the  sight 
of  a  worm  or  spider  is  cause  enough  for  a  fit 
of  hysteria,  1  think  there  is  always  a  silver 
lining  to  the  clouds  Of  our  life;  llmt  our  joys 
and  sorrows  are  divided  pretty  evenly,  ouly 
the  lat  ter  are  the  more  noticed.  The  mother 
shields  the  daughter,  because  she  will  soon 
enough  have  care;  does  this  bringing  up  help 
the  daughter  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  brave¬ 
ly?  The  father  helps  the  son  over  hard  places, 
tukiug  most  of  the  burden  upon  himself;  does 
this  make  the  son  a  brave  soldier?  The  Good 
Book  says  it  is  well  fora  man  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.  Isn’t  it?  If  we  are  in  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  fight  we  shall  not  lie  unscathed,  but 
surely  the  scare  will  be  honorable  ones.  To 
those  of  my  own  sex  I  would  say,  “Be  brave; 
bear  and  forbear;  but  have  your  own  thoughts 
und  opinions;  make  something  of  yourself; 
gain  for  yourself  a  place  aud  reputation.” 

aunt  mollie. 


A  NEW  DEODORIZER. 

Mrs.  B  C.  IX  writes:  “I  learned  something, 
the  other  day,  that  may  answer  for  a  house¬ 
keeping  ‘note.’  1  was  assisting  in  the  care  of 
a  sick  person,  when  the  nurse  brought  in  some 
tobacco  burning  on  a  shovel  for  a  deodorizer. 
The  smell  of  it,  was  far  less  offensive  to  me 
than  the  usual  articles  used  for  such  purposes, 
except  coffee.  The  nurse  told  me  that  she 
used  it  frequently.  As  it  was  new  to  me,  l 
marked  it  down  as  worth  remembering.” 


DOMESTIC  R  EC  I  FEB 


MOCK  MJNCE  PIER. 

One  cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of  water,  one 
cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar,  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  teaspoon fuJ  of 
salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon, 
one  of  cloves,  two  rather  large  slices  of  bread 
broken  up  Sue  and  simmered  with  the  other 
ingredients.  liauius  chopped  may  be  added, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  taste.  This 
quantity  will  make  three  or  four  pies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  quality,  aud  if  wall  made, 


they  will  sometimes  surpass  the  regular 
article.  As  much  as  pics  are  condemned  as 
an  article  of  diet,  even  by  those  who  never 
refuse  to  eat  them,  there  is  no  greater  con¬ 
venience  to  a  cook  than  a  well  made  pie. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

JELLY  CAKE. 

Oue  large  cup  of  flour,  three  eggs,  one-half 
cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon ful 
of  soda,  two  teaspoon  fuls  of  cream-of-tartar, 
pinch  of  salt.  Bake  in  along  tin,  spread  the 
top  of  oue-half  the  cnlce  with  jelly,  and  put 
the  other  half  on  top.  This  is  quickly  made 
and  very  good. 

BREAD  FRITTERS. 

Soak  stale  pieces  of  bread  in  good,  rich  but¬ 
termilk,  mash  all  up  smooth,  then  add  a  little 
salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  good  batter, 
quite  stiff;  lastly  add  two  teaspoon  fills  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Fry  as  for  common 
fritters. 

FERNS. 

A  nice  way  to  press  ferns  is  to  place  them 
in  a  newspaper,  and  put  them  under  a  <1  raw¬ 
ing  room  rug.  MRS.  J.  E.  e. 


A  SIMPLE  AND  WHOLESOME  DESSERT. 
Bake  tart  apples,  having  removed  the  cores 
and  filled  the  cavities  with  sugar.  Make  a 
thin  custard  as  follows;  put  a.  quart  of  uew 
milk  on  to  heat;  when  at,  the  boiling  point,  stir 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  corn- starch  dissolved  iu 
a  little  cold  milk,  add  a  small  cup  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  then  three  well  beaten  eggs. 
Adda,  piuch  of  salt,  and  stir  constantly  for  a 
moment,  then  take  from  the  fire,  aud  when 
cold  flavor  ns  you  please.  Serve  the  apples  in 
berry  saucers  with  custard  poured  over  each. 

MRS.  c. 

TO  COOK  ANY  FRKHII  FISH, 

Split,  season  with  salt  and  a  little  Cayenne, 
heat  the  gridiron,  butter  the  bars,  and  lay  the 
fish  on  it  flesh  down,  and  broil  over  a  bright 
fire.  When  cooked,  place  on  u  hot  platter; 
mix  together  a  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  nn  egg.  Spread  this  over  the  fish,  put 
in  the  oven  long  enough  to  allow  the  butter  to 
penetrate  the  fish.  city  cook. 


IMCKLEI)  GRAPES. 

Fill  a  jar  with  alternate  layers  of  small 
bunches  of  grapes  and  sugar  (the  sugar  should 
be  simply  sprinkled  over  the  grapes),  aud  fill 
up  with  cider  vinegar,  not  too  strong.  Ca- 
tawbas  are  best  for  this  pickle.  K.  c.  b. 


MINT  VINEGAR. 

• 

Those  persons  who  like  mint  sauce  or  vine¬ 
gar  in  Winter  with  lamb  and  mutton,  will  do 
well  to  secure  the  seusoning  now,  I'ut  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  enough  fresh,  clean 
mint  to  fill  it  loosely;  fill  up  with  good 
vinegar,  cork  tightly,  and  let  stand  two  or 
three  weeks.  Then  pour  off,  and  keep  well 
corked  for  use.  Use  this  vinegar  as  a  condi¬ 
ment,  or  put  a  small  quantity  into  the  drawn- 
butter  sauce  made  for  the  mutton. 

SLICED  TOMATOES  AND  ONION  PICKLES, 
Slice  oue  peek  of  green  tomatoes  and  eight 
large  onions;  strew  over  them  a  coffee-cup  of 
salt,  mix  aud  lot  stand  over  night.  Next 
morning  drain  and  put  ovor  the  fire  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  with  a  quart  of  vinegar  and 
two  of  water.  When  at  boiling  heat,  simmer 
half  an  hour;  drain,  and  cover  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hot  preparation:  Take  four  quarts  of 
vinegar,  add  to  it,  two  pounds  of  white  sugar, 
half  a  pound  ot  white  mustard  seed,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  each  of  ground  cloves,  cinnamon, 
allspice  and  mustard.  This  mixture  should 
bod  In  minutes  before  pouring  over  the  piekle. 

MRS.  j.  BROWN. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 

Boil  until  almost  tender,  and  remove  skins. 
Make  a  batter  with  a  little  milk,  and  a  beaten 
egg  thickened  with  Hour  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  sab.  Cut  the  potatoes  into  rather 
thick  slices,  dip  iu  this  batter,  and  brown  on 
both  sides  iu  hot  beef  drippings.  Nice  with 
roast  meat.  a.  v. 


EXCELLENT  CORN  STARCH  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one  of 
milk,  three  of  flour,  one  of  corn  sturch,  whites 
of  l’J  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Beat  sugar  and  butter  to  a 
cream,  dissolve  the  starch  m  the  milk,  add 
then  the  flour  and  whites.  The  powder  should 
be  sifted  with  the  flour.  Bake  m  a  moderate 
oveu.  B. 


Ilornford’*  Acid  IMiompImie. 

Very  Seilxlucioi  y  in  l’roftir«  I  ion. 

l)r.  F.  F  Gilmartin,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 
“I  have  found  it  very  satisfactory  in  its 
effects,  notably  in  the  prostratiou  attendant 
upon  aichoholism.” — Aav, 


Prol'cxsor  llornlord’s  Itakins  Powder 

is  healthful  and  nutritious,  because  it  coni. us 
the  phosphates  required  by  the  . 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  20. 

In  the  National  Treasury  there  are  nearly 
$20,000,000  in  Government  securities  which 
are  uncalled  for.  Some  of  them  have  been 
due  50  years.  Why  the  owners  do  not  call  for 
them  is  wholly  unknown.... .....The  Demo¬ 
cratic  electors  of  New  Jersey  recently  request¬ 
ed  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  national  bank  presidents  and 
cashiers  to  serve  on  electoral  tickets.  The 
Attorney  rendered  the  opinion  that  such  offi¬ 
cials  are  eligible.  They  are  not  (Jnfted  States 
officials,  but  the  officers  of  private  corpora¬ 
tions . I  t  is  stated  that  the  Homan  Court 

has  decided  the  long  standing  dispute  between 
I  .aval  ami  Victoria  universities  of  Montreal 
in  favor  of  the  former . . . The  gross  re¬ 

ceipts  for  the  eight  days  of  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  which 
closed  on  Saturday,  were  not  quite  $13, 000,... 

. The  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 

Philadelphia  are  being  flooded  with  circulars 
of  the  “Interior  Associated  Press,”  a  Cincin¬ 
nati  concern  that  proposes  to  set  up  one  iu  the 
newspayier  business,  and  guarantees  rapid  uud 
vast,  fortunes.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme 
offer  to  print  Republican,  Democratic,  or 
Greenback  papers  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  5,000 
.  -  * ,  1 1  i » ■ each  copy  to  bear  the  name  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  or  publisher,  and  name  of  city  or  town  in 
which  he  lives.  The  Society  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice  pronounces  the  scheme  similar  to 
one  it  broke  up  Rome  years  ago.  It  is  a  fraud. 

. . An  order,  promulgated  by  the  Nihil¬ 
ists  societies  in  Cuba,  to  aid  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Cuban  independence  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  by  simultaneous  fires  and  ex¬ 
plosions  throughout  the  island  has  been  put  in 
operation.  The  police  of  Matnnzaa  arrested 
24  persons  the  24th  inst.,  for  attempting  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  Members  of  Die  so¬ 
ciety  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  claim  that  they  have 
received  private  advices  of  other  similar  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  accompanied 

with  great  destruction  of  property . It 

is  reported  that  a  large  number  ol'  deaths  have 
occurred  from  starvation  among  the  Indiaus 
on  the  Canada  reservations . The  Sov¬ 

ereign  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the 
world  met  iu  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  this  week.  The  reports  of  officers 
show  about  500, 000  lodge  members  and  90,000 
encampment  members, again  of  nearly  12,000 
lodge  members  and  nearly  (5,000  encampment 

members  during  the  post  year . A  wost- 

bouud  passenger  train  on  the  Indiana,  Bloom¬ 
ington  and  Western  Railroad  was  wrecked  by 
a  broken  rail  near  Farmer  City,  111.,  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  and  15  or  20  persons  were  so 
Imdly  hurt  as  to  be  rendered  helpless,  and  10 
or  15 others  wore  slightly  Injured,  but  proceed¬ 
ed  on  their  journey.  Ex-Governor  Hendricks 
was  on  the  train,  en  route  to  Peoria,  but  mir¬ 
aculously  escaped  injury. . . . Robert  Hoe, 

of  the  well-known  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  printing-presses,  who  died 
at  Tarrytuwu,  N,  Y.,  Saturday,  iu  his  70th 
year,  was  the  son  of  Robert  II  oe,  au  English¬ 
man,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1803.  The 
son  entered  the  firm  at  an  early  age,  and  lias 
been  loug  known  for  his  private  charities  and 
patronage  of  the  flue  arts . A  new  fea¬ 

ture  in  the  bond  now  exacted  from  the  steam¬ 
ship  companies  landing  steerage  passengers 
at  New  Yolk,  is  that  they  pledge  themselves 
to  return  unsatisfactory  emigrants  any  time 
within  one  year  after  their  arrival.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Emigration  have  now  a  smaller 
number  of  paupers  on  their  hands  than  they 

have  hid  for  n  good  many  years.. . The 

National  Telephone  Association  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  its  session  iu  Philadelohia.  In  Balti¬ 
more  the  number  of  telephone  couueetious  bus 
reached  1,450;  New  York,  4,210;  Brooklyn, 
1,84(1;  Cincinnati,  2,233;  Detroit,  1,700;  and 

Albany.  1,102 . The  balance  of  trade 

against  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending 

June,  was  $26,086,000. . . The  Quebec 

Municipal  Government  is  iu  a  deplorablo  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  said  that  a  ring  exists,  and  that 
pet  contractors  have  been  paid  fabulous  sums 
by  order  of  the  mayor,  in  an  irregular  man¬ 
ner.  A  deficit  of  $50,000  bus  already  been  dis¬ 
covered . The  Dominion  Government 

has  determined  to  deepen  all  its  canals  to  11 
feet,  and  charge  a  small  tell  to  cover  expenses. 

It  is  thought  that  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
cheapening  and  facilitating  the  commerce  of 

the  Dominion . The  political  campaign 

appears  to  be  fairly  under  way.  Blaine  start¬ 
ed  from  Maiue  last  Wednesday,  and  since  then 
has  delivered  a  few  speeches,  notably  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Fair  at  Worcester.  He 
is  now  in  this  city,  and  will  “swing  round  the 
circle’’  to  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  elections  in 
which  States  iu  October,  us  well  ns  that  iu 
West  Virginia,  must  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  general  elections  in  November.  Both 
parties  boast  that  they  are  confident  of  sue-  | 


cess.  Considerable  sensation  was  created 
during  the  week  by  the  publication  of  a  batch 
of  letters  which  Blaine  sent  about  12  years 
ago  to  Warren  Fisher,  then  of  Boston,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  some  business  transactions  in  which 
both  were  engaged.  The  Democrats  say  they 
prove  conclusively  that  Blaine,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  time,  is  all  that 
is  objectionable  in  a  public  official;  the  Re¬ 
publicans  maintain  they  contain  no  new 
charges,  and  that  their  publication  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  personal  malice  against  an  honorable 
man.  All  voters  will  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  hear  or  see  them  discussed  f rom  every 
point  of  view  before  the  election.  It  is  also 
claimed  t  hat  numerous  scandalous  charges  are 
being  prepared  against  Cleveland.  So  much 
has  been  said  against  Butler  for  years  that  no 
new  accusations  are  likely  to  stick  to  him,  as 
people  believe  that  everything  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  said  against  him,  with  any  chance  of 
credence,  has  been  already  published.  It,  pro¬ 
mises  to  lie  a  mud-throwing  campaign . 

Tiie  Secretary  of  State  of  Maine  furnishes  the 
following  footings  of  the  vote  for  Governor  at 
the  hist  election :  Robie,  78,912;  Redman,  59,- 
0(51;  H.  B.  Eaton,  3,137;  Eustis.  1,190;  W.  F. 
Eaton,  97;  scattering,  10.  This  shows  a  Re¬ 
publican  plurality  of  19,851,  and  a  majority  of 
15,41 1 . The  name  of  ex-Hecretary  Mc¬ 

Culloch  is  now  mentioned  as  the  successor  of 
the  late  Secretary  Folger . The  monu¬ 

ment  to  General  Reynolds  was  unveiled  with 
becoming  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia  last 

Thursday . The  freshmen  class  at  Cornell 

University  is  very  largo  this  year. ........  Im¬ 
porters  of  rags  say  that  the  prohibitory  order 
of  the  Treasury  Department  will  cause  a  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  their  business  unless  they 
can  find  something  else  that  will  satisfy  the 

demand  for  puper  stock . The  American 

Forestry  Association  has  concluded  Its  session 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  was  largely  attended. 
. Telegrams  this  morning  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Coshoc¬ 
ton,  and  Cambridge,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 
Indianapolis,  Muncie,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Au 
burn,  lad. ;  Detroit,  Adrian,  Anu  Arbor,  Port 
Huron,  Ypsilanti,  Luusiug,  Crass  Lake,  and 
Chelsea,  Mich.;  London  and  Dresden,  Ont. : 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  Dubuque,  Iowa  ,  say  that 
an  earthquake  visited  all  these  places,  und 
doubtless  the  whole  intervening  count  ry,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  r.M.  yesterday.  The 
shock  varied  in  severity  in  different  places, 
but  did  no  injury  anywhere.  It  lasted  from 
five  to  30  seconds,  according  to  location. 


FOREIGN. 


ACROSS  the  Atlantic  the  chief  political  event 
of  importance  during  the  week  has  been  the 
meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  Germany 
and  Austria  at  Skierniwice,  a  small  town  in 
Russian  Poland.  It  is  thought  the  meeting 
was  arranged  in  Russian  territory  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Czar,  for  having  received  so 
much  “cold  shoulder”  from  the  other  two 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne.  All  passed 
off  quietly  daring  the  assemblage,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  extreme  precautions  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  keep  Nihilists  aud  other 
anarchlste  at,  a  distance.  The  Emperors  were 
accompanied  by  their  respective  Prime- Minis¬ 
ters,  and  the  conclusions  those  arrived  at.  will 
doubtless  have  no  small  effect  >>n  European 
affairs  for  some  months  at  least,  and  perhaps 
for  some  years.  It  is  said  that  the  meeting 
“secures  a  lasting  peace  to  Europe.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  unity,  conciliation  and  appeasement 
will  now  replace  all  isolated  action,  aud  re¬ 
move  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  morrow’s 
events,  thus  exercising  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  political  and  social  world.”  There 
is  talk  of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  vast 
standing  armies  of  the  three  empires  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  mutual  agreement.  Meuu  w  hile,  the 
military  manoeuvres  of  the  German  army 

are  assiduously  carried  on. . Iu  Italy. 

cholera  still  occupies  the  chief  place  in  public 
attention.  The  violence  of  the  disease  at  Na¬ 
ples  still  causes  from  250  to  300  deaths  a  day, 
the  aggregate  numbering  over  3,500,  in  that 
single  city;  while  from  the  first  appearaueu  of 
the  plague  in  France  statistics  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  as  to  the  nationality'  and  num¬ 


ber  of  the  victims : 

No.  of 
Deaths. 


French.. . 1,140 

Italian . 427 

Spanish .  1!> 

Greek .  ll 

Austrian .  0 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


English .  5 

Swiss .  4 

Ucrnmn .  3 

American .  2 

Swede .  1 


Total . . . . . 1.018 

In  other  pails  of  Italy  the  number  of  deaths, 
aggregating  only  about  one-tenth  those  at 
Naples,  appears  to  be  stationary.  A  bill  will 
probably  be  passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament 
providing  for  the  destruction  of  the  slums  of 
Naples,  always  a  prolific  hut- bed  of  pestilence. 
King  Humbert  has  left  the  city,  after  dis¬ 
playing  a  degree  of  bravery  which  has  won 
for  him  golden  opinions  fiom  all  sorts  and 

conditions  of  men . 

Little  Belgium  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution,  owing  to  the  recent  election  to  Par¬ 


liament  of  a  “Clerical”  majority.  Belgium 
is  always  counted  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  “Clericals”  are 
the  Catholic  party:  while  the  “Liberals”  in¬ 
clude  all  politically  opposed  to  them,  and 
among  these  are  many  “hike  warm”  Catholics. 
Until  a  few  months  ago,  the  “Liberals”  had 
control  of  the  Government,  for  some  years,  and 
passed  a  number  of  laws  very  distasteful  to 
their  opponents.  Now  that  the  latter  are  in 
power,  they  are  reiinaeti  ng  some  of  the  repealed 
laws,  and  prominent. among  these  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  law,  providing  for  religious  instruction 
in  schools.  The  “Liberals”  are  highly  indig¬ 
nant,  and  appeal  to  the  king  for  interference. 
He,  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  says  he  must 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  in  the  last  election.  The 
“Liberals”  break  up  “Clerical”  processions 
and  assemblages;  stone  prominent  “Clericals” 
and  their  houses,  und  placard  the  towns  with 
“Vive  la  Itepublique!”  threatening  revolu¬ 
tion;  while  their  papers  advise  moderation  in 
a  way  to  exasperate  their  reader*.  The  “Cleri¬ 
cals”  are  equally  determined;  but  as  they  are 
in  a  minority  iu  the  large  towns,  their  oppo¬ 
nents  make  more  noise . ...In  the  United 

Kingdom,  nothing  of  much  interest  to  Amer¬ 
ica  has  occurred  duriug  the  week.  A  letter 
and  two  telegrams  have  been  received  from 
Gen.  Gordon,  at  Khartoum.  They  show  that 
he  is  still  safe,  and  strong  enough  to  make  head 
against  the  followers  of  El  Mahdi.  He  com¬ 
plains  of  delay  in  oomingto  hisrelief  and  that 
of  the  besieged  garrisons  iu  the  Soudan,  and 
wants  $300,000  to  pay  his  troops.  Unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  outside  world,  he  makes  several 
suggestions  that  caunot  now  be  adopted. ...... 

Nothing  of  importance  done  In  China  or  there¬ 
abouts  during  the  week. 


GIVEN  IIP  BY  PHYSICIANS. 

A  patient  residing  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y,, 
after  using  Compound  Oxygen  for  two  years, 
gives  the  gratifying  result: 

“For  two  yearn  /  could  not  stand  on  my 
feet  but  for  Jive  minutes  at  a  time,  or  talk  as 
many  minutes;  but  note  /  can  wall:  four  or 
five  mites  and  do  buxines*  all  day;  and  I  owe 
my  recovery  to  health  to  the  persistent  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  for  I  used  It  about  two 
years,  gaining  a  little  all  the  time.  Nearly  all 
the  physicians  who  attended  me  gave  we  up, 
and  some  said  they  eovlil number  my  days," 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  uud  mod© 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  eurative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  rang©  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Phila.—  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  20. 

The  American  millionaire,  Mr.  Winans, 
rents  14  different  shootings,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$100,000  a  year,  all  of  whoso  acres  he  has  con¬ 
verted  into  one  vast  game  preserve  . In 

1870  Iowa  bad  329,811  milch  cows;  in  1880, 
854,187.  In  1870  Iowa  manufactured  18,512,178 
pouudsof  butter;  in  1880,  55,521,958  pounds. 
It  is  a  safe  calculation  to  say  that  one  cow  out 
Of  every  12  kept,  for  butter  and  chesse  is  owned 
by  an  Iowa  farmer.  The  make  of  butter  in 
the  United  Stutes  in  t880,  as  given  by  the 

census,  was  777,250,387  pounds . Wheat 

from  Northern  Russia  is  offered  on  the  Balti  • 
at  92  cents  per  bushel,  about  the  figure  at 
which  No.  2  Red  has  been  offered  at  New 

York  for  export . The  South  Carolina 

rice  crop  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  heavy 

rains  and  floods . Since  the  development 

of  tree  culture,  the  forests  of  Europe  have  in¬ 
creased  from  one  sixth  to  one  tilth  ot  the  en¬ 
tire  territory . To  meet  the  demand  for 

milk,  cream,  and  butter,  a  number  of  Florida 
farmers  last  year  imported  Jersey  cows. 
Nearly  all  have  since  died  from  eating  pois¬ 
onous  grass.  Calves  are  now  being  tried  iu 
the  hope  that,  they  will  learn  to  discriminate. 
....Italiuu  vineyard  owners  propose  a  method 
by  which  the  properties  of  grape  juice  can  be 
concentrated.  The  water  is  to  be  artificially 
withdrawn  iusuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  resi¬ 
due,  which  contains  all  the  possibilities  of 
white,  aud  which  can  be  turned  into  wine  in 
places  where  the  art  of  wine  making  is  rightly 
understood.  The  condensed  substance  will 
keep  for  years.  The  excellence  of  wine  so 
made  was  recognized  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1882 . Last  Sunday  night  Chester, 

Vt.,  was  visited  by  a  heavy  frost  that  killed 
all  unprotected  vegetation,  although  the  pre 
vious  week  had  been  the  hottest  of  the  season, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  90°  to  KKrt 
and  over . The  late  Senator  Anthony  re¬ 

membered  his  friend  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore 
by  bequeathing  to  him  the  Ctmrles  Sumner 
silver  tankard,  water  pitcher  and  silver  cup, 

and  the  sum  of  $2,50u . Last  Tuesday 

an  exceedingly  cold  wave  passed  over  the 
maritime  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick.  In 
certain  parts  of  Cumberland  County  several 
inches  of  snow  fell,  and  on  Sunday,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  five  inch  fall  of  snow  took  place 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  thought 
-  ■  that  the  crops  have  suffered  from  the  unsea¬ 


sonable  change . Owing  to  the  low  price 

of  wheat,  the  deficiency  in  other  grain  crops, 
and  the  failure  in  hay,  roots  and  young  clov¬ 
er,  the  prospects  of  farmers  in  the  Fast  and 
South  of  England  are  thought  to  be  decidedly 
gloomy  by  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  In  1879 
the  grain  crops  were  worse;  but  roots  were 
better;  there  was  more  hay.  the  clovers  plant¬ 
ed  were  better,  and  prices  were  not  so  low  ... 
The  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Potomac 
and  its  tributaries  have  been  throwing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hogs,  that  have  died  of  cholera,  into 
the  river.  The  people  of  Washington  are 
alarmed  lest  the  water  supply  bo  contamina¬ 
ted.  . .  In  every  county  in  south  and  west  Jer¬ 
sey,  bog  cholera  Is  raging.  Its  spread  is  rap¬ 
id  and  the  mortality  large.  Some  diseased 
hogs  show  symptoms  of  pleuropneumonia, . . . 
....The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  has 
decided  to  purchase  ten  head  of  cattle,  to  lie 
presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
for  the  purpose  of  heing  placed  in  a  herd  or 
herds  of  cattle  claimed  to  be  afflicted  with 
pleuro-pneumouia  until  such  time  as  it  will 
take  to  prove  the  suspected  disease  does  not 

exist. . . . An  investment  of  $50,000  has 

been  made  at  Franklin,  Tenn  .  iu  the  erection 
of  mills  for  manufacturing  sugar  from  sor¬ 
ghum,  and  good  results  are  anticipated . 

Forest  fires  are  burning  fiercely  on  the  West 
side  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.  The  only  hope  for 
the  safety  of  the  town  lies  in  rain - A  sam¬ 

ple  of  American  cheese  in  London  when  ana¬ 
lyzed,  proved  to  contain  neither  milk  nor  any 
of  its  derivatives.  Its  chief  ingredients  were 
lard  and  coloring  matter.  It  came  from 

New  York  State... . At  the  International 

Exposition  held  this  year  at  Calcutta,  Irish 
butter  was  awarded  a  diploma  aud  medal. 
The  samples  exhibited  had  voyaged  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  India,  and  had  withstood  several 
months’  exposure  to  tropical  heat.  The  next 
in  merit  was  a  sample  of  American  oleomar¬ 
garine,  but  it.  was  thrown  out  by  the  judges 

on  learning  its  nature . ...The  skeletons  of 

80,000  buffaloes  have  been  shipped  from  Da¬ 
kota  this  year,  to  be  ground  into  fertilizers  for 
the  older  fudds.  The  bones  are  worth  $8  per 

ton  at  the  shipping  station . German 

commercial  papers  direct  attention  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  development  of  the  beet  root  sugar 
industry  in  Denmark.  Formerly  the  bulk  of 
Denmark’s  sugar  supply  came  from  abroad, 
but  for  some  time  past  it  has  peen  provided 
at  home . The  cattle  interests  are  suffer¬ 

ing  severely  in  South  western  Texas  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  drought . The  condition  of 

the  crops  in  Nebraska  is  as  follows:  Corn, 
average  condition,  106;  wheat,  100;  rye,  100; 
oats,  93;  barley,  90j^.  The  yield  of  wheat  is 

estimated  at. 29,000,000  bushels. . 

....According  to  the  investigations  of  the 
agents  sent  out  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
the  number  of  fraudulent  laud  entries  investi¬ 
gated  during  the  past  year,  and  approximate¬ 
ly  the  number  of  illegally-fenced  acres  iu  the 
various  States  and  Territories,  are  as  follows: 


States  anfl  Terri-  Fraudulent  Acres  lllecally 
torles.  entries.  fenced  In. 

Arkansas.  . . ,.70  - 

Dakota . Ifiti  - 

. . 806  2,80u,iKJ0 

California . 139  - 

New  Mexico... . 827  1,500,000 

Minnesota . .........311  - 

Washington  Territory  ...109  - 

Idaho..,.,,....., . 92  - 

Nebraska . 170  300, 000 

Montana .  24  Not  investigated 

Wyoming .  10  250,000 

Alabama . 153  - 

WlsroiitdTi . 10  - 

Florida . 71  - 

Oregon., . 88  - 

Kansas . 182  200,000 


Nevada . . —  60,000 

Besides  the  eases  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
table,  there  are  about  5,000  entries  on  w-hich 
action  hus  been  suspended  until  an  examina¬ 
tion  can  be  made  by  special  agents.  These 
entries  will  average  about  1(50  acres  of  laud 

each . Among  the  cases  of  unauthorized 

fencing  reported  to  the  Land  Office  by  agents 
are  those  of  the  Prairie  Cattle  Company 
(Scotch),  embracing  upward  of  1,000,000  acres; 
the  Arkansas  Valley  Company  ,1,000, 000  acres; 
H.  II.  Metcalf.  200,000  acres;  John  W.  Prow¬ 
ers,  200.000  acres;  McDaniel  &  Davis,  75,000 
acres;  Routchler  &  Lamb,  40,000  acres;  J. 
W.  Frank,  40,000  acres;  Garnett  &  Langford, 
80,000  acres:  E.  C.  ’Pane,  50,000  acres;  Lewe- 
sey  Bros.,  150,000  acres;  Vrooman  &  McFife, 
50,000  acres;  Beatty  Bros.,  40,000 acres;  Chick, 
Brown  &  Co.,  30,000  acres,  and  Reynolds  Cat¬ 
tle  Company,  50.000  acres— all  in  Colorado; 
Brighton  Rauch,  125,000  acres;  Cee  &  Carter, 
30.000  acres;  J.  W.  Wilson,  25, 000 acres;  Ken- 
nebeck  Ranch,  40,000  acres,  aud  J.  W.  Bosler, 
20,000  acres — all  iu  Nebraska:  Win.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  25,000  acres,  and  Nelson  &  Son,  20,000 
acres,  iu  Nevada.  Entire  counties  are  re¬ 
ported  as  being  fenced  in  Kansas.  In  W yo- 
ining  more  than  100  large  cattle  companies 
are  reported  as  haviug  fencing  on  the  public 
lands.  Some  of  these  companies  are  reported 

to  be  English,  and  others  Scotch . 

The  tri-State  Fair  at  Wheeling,  West  Va..  re¬ 
ports  a  net  profit  of  $25,uti0 . Oliver  Daly- 

rimple,  who  expects  to  thrash  ont  000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  on  his  Dakota  farm,  has  arranged 
to  ship  it  to  Buffalo  by  lake  from  Duluth,  and 
has  secured  storage  in  the  former  city.  He 

wants  to  hold  on  for  better  prices  . E.  J. 

Gay,  a  sugar-planter  with  an  estate  of  $10,- 
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000,000.  has  accepted  a  nomination  for  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Third  Louisi¬ 
ana  district,  in  the  hone  of  defeating  William 

Pitt  Kellog;  . . . The  total  number  of  hogs 

slaughtered  annually  tn  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  .‘JO,0CM\0O(),the  average  dressed 
weight  being  175  pounds  each . The  ex¬ 

ports  "f  live  stock  and  dressed  meat*  from  the 
port  of  Boston  last  week  for  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  were  1,108  cattle,  255  sheep  and  1.712 
quarters  of  beef  ........  Exports  from  New 

York  last  week  included  1,100  live  cattle, 
3,770  quarters  of  beef,  and  000  carcasses  of 
mutton  . The  number  of  imported  tho¬ 

roughbred  cattle  lauded  in  Baltimore  in  the 
year  ending  June  1,  was  1.100,  which,  with  68 
calves  dropped  in  quarantine,  makes  1.1 17.  Of 
these  203  were  Black  Polled  Angus  cattle,  196 
Gallo  ways, 553  were  Hereford*, 31  Short  horns, 

23  Sussex  and  18  Jersey . At  a  recent 

sale  of  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  In  England. 
1,350  head  brought  an  average,  for  ewes  aud 

lambs,  of  about  #27  per  head  . The  wool- 

growers  of  Texas  avow  their  detenmuatinn  to 
vote  against  an.v  and  every  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  who  refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  restore 
the  duties  of  1S67  on  wool....  ,  .The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat  in  Cuba  has  proved  a  success, 
aud  large  numbers  of  flouring  mills  are  build¬ 
ing . The  wool-growers  of  the  Sixteenth 

Ohio  Congressional  District  at  a  meeting,  re¬ 
cently,  resolved  to  support  ao  candidate  for 
Congress  who  would  not  support  legislation 

restoring  the  old  turifF  on  wool  . I'he  first 

Jot.  of  Iowa  corn  of  the  crop  of  18S4  was  sold 
in  Des  Moines  on  the  12t,b  iust.  It  was  plump 
and  dry.  The  price  was  25  cents.  Corn  is 
now  deemed  safe  from  frost  in  that  State,  and 
the  crop  is  estimated  at 800,000,000  bushels,  by 
parties  in  that  State  . The  Board  of  Di¬ 

rectors  of  the  grant  St  Louis  Pair  have  deci¬ 
ded  to  exclude  Jersey  cattle  from  the  fair,  on 
account  of  reported  prevalence  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumoniu  among  that  breed.  Be¬ 
tween  180,000  and  $80,000  worth  of  Jerseys 

used  to  bo  sold  at  that,  fair  annually . 

It  is  said  that  Concord  grapes  are  “shelling” 
very  badly  along  the  Hudson,  especially  about 
Clltiton dale,  Modeua,  Highland,  Tivoli,  Mil- 
ton.  Marlboro,  Cornwall,  Fishkill  und  German 
town;  but  that  the  quantity  grnwu  is  so  enor¬ 
mous,  that  it  will  In*  hard  to  tell  what  to  do 
with  them  all,  except  to  use  them  for  wine¬ 
making . According  hi  reports  from  Dela¬ 

ware.  It  is  estimated  that  20, CK)0  persons—  men, 
women  and  children- -are  now  engaged  in 
picking,  culling  and  handling  peaches;  wages 
average  #1  per  day  each.  On  an  average,  UK) 

peaches  are  required  to  fill  a  basket., . 

i’h®  Ontario  (Canada)  Council  has  thrown  ad¬ 
ditional  restrictions  around  the  importation  of 
ive  stock  and  meats  from  the  United  states.. 


Last  crop  was  2,320,000  tons.  Several  thous¬ 
and  tons  of  the  new  crop  have  been  placed  on 
the  United  States  markets  at  such  low  prices 
as  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  sugars  of 
home  production. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  corn  trade,  says:  Good  progress 
in  the  later  harvest  was  made  the  past  week. 
The  dry  weather  was  favorable  for  thrashing, 
and  the  deliveries  of  wheat  by  farmers  are  on 
the  increase.  The  price  of  wheat  declined  Is 
per  quarter  during  the  week,  aud  Hour  fell  6d. 
The  sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  week 
were  86,053  quarters  at  31s,  against  67,665 
quarters  at  41s  8d  for  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  The  foreign  wheat  market  Is  de¬ 
pressed  and  prices  still  further  declined.  In 
the  oft  coast  trade  13  cargoes  arrived,  six 
were  sold,  seven  were  withdrawn  and  six  re¬ 
main.  Trade  forward  is  growing  worse,  3ls 
per  quarter  ware  accepted  for  No.  1  red  win 
ter  wheat,  flat.  Maize  in  London  is  scarce 
and  steady ;  there  is  no  mixed  American  on 
spot;  round  6d  lower.  Prices  of  barley  and 
oats  in  favor  of  buyers. 


option  sales  at  7. 44c.  City  steam  ts  steady  at  7.50c. 
No,  I  City,  at  7.23c.  Kenned  Is  fairly  active:  sales 
for  Continent  at  7.H74e:  South  Ainerlcitn  quoted  at 

8,-lue. 

Hotter  —quotations:  State,  best,  palls.  27o#We; 
do.  tubs.  28 427c,  Western,  Jflc.  for  best:,  34925c.  for 
prime:  State  dairy  half  llrltlmt,  tubs  and  palls, 
best  extra,  2‘k»2 1c.  for  best;  do.  nr  I  mo,  22c  do.  do, 
fair,  lilc  do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  22023c;  prime, 
*'*-*!  no  do.  good.  ID®. 'tic  Western  Imitation  cream 
cry,  choicest,  do  fair,  tAtolSe;  Western  dairy, 

littbsHo.  for  best  Invoices:  15016c.  for  prime,  W  st, 
ern  factory  fresh  extras,  current  make,  14913c; 
12013c,  for  fair,  atul  'J«s lie.  for  poor:  June  tubs 
and  tlrklns,  1601S4C, 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received;  From  Philadelphia  Market 
strong:  extra  creamery  at  27uC23c.  Prom  Chicago 
Market  firm,  choice  creamery,  230254c:  extra  dairy 
at  229210.  Prom  Boston— Market  llrui;  Northern 
creamery,  249211c;  Western  do.  23025  c;  dairy,  24923c. 
Prom  Cincinnati-  Market  firm  ut  IBot'lOe. 

CHEEsk.— Quotations:  UtoUftyc.  for  fancy  facto¬ 
ries:  I0!a®ll)lge.  for  Hue-  good  iota, 2<t‘JVtc  fair  lots, 
ft's,  itHVle,  night  rnllk  skims,  R  Ohio  Mats,  II itiis^c; 

for  best  down  to  495c.  for  commons  Pennsylvania 
skims,  1)49290.  for  good;  1919c,  for  common 
At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received;  Proiu  Philadelphia  -Market 
firm:  Cheddars. lie:  flats,  ««l»4e;  receipts,  868  boxes. 
Prom  Boston— Murker,  firm;  extras,  I04'«llo;  West¬ 
ern,  1119109.  Prom  Cincinnati -Market  strong  at 
89c;  receipts,  221  boxes;  shipments,  215.  Prom  Chica¬ 
go  Market  steady  eheddars,  !W4Gj>t09c.  From  Liv¬ 
erpool  Finest  at  52s. 

Poos.  —Quotations:  State,  20e:  Canadian,  190199c, 
aud  Western.  194020c, 

At  the  Now  York.  Mercantile  Exchange  “call”  the 
following  figures  ruled:  Michigan  firsts.  20oi  Ohio 
tlrsts,  1 99ct  State  extra,  21c:  State  firsts,  JOO!  Penn¬ 
sylvania  extra,  2to  Ohio  extra,  2le;  Michigan  extra, 
21  e:  Canada  extra,  2le. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received;  From  Phtlade'phla- 
Market  strong:  quoted  ul  309239c;  receipts,  974.  From 
Boston  Market  steady:  quoted  at  I7®29c.  From 
Cincinnati  -Market  easier  at  12o.  From  Chicago  - 
Market  firm;  quoted  at  17c. 

Poultry  asp  Qamic.  -The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions: 

I.ivic  Poultry  Fowls,  near  by,  W  ft,  15016c.:  do. 
Western,  1401. 3c:  do  Southern,  H0 He;  spring  chick 
cos,  l.y<»t(le,  per  lb.  for  Jersey  149 15c.  for  State,  ami 
lie  for  Southern;  ducks.  State,  *  pair,  HUutDuc’  do. 
Western  *  pair.  !H)9?5o.:  Reuse,  State,  V  pair,  $1.75 
02.i*i;  do.  Western,  per  pair.  $1. 309b. 13. 

Dressed  Pori.rnv.  -Turkeys,  per  ft.  iboific,  chick 
fin,  Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb.  ]tl9l8c:  Stats  spring, 
scalded,  154111.;;  Philadelphia.  21922  ducks  Western 
per  lb,  180140,  fowls,  Philadelphia  prime,  t«e;  do, 
Jersey  prime,  lie;  do.  State  and  Western  prime,  14® 
V5e:  squabs,  white,  per  dor,.,  $3.2502.30.  Game- 
Woodcoek,  $191.25  per  pair. 

Bkans.  Quotations  are;  Murrows,  $2.4592.50  for  old, 
and  S2.S592.70  for  new;  mediums  nominal  forold,  and 
$2.25  for  new,  pea,  $2.:!0  for  new;  red  kidney,  $H  for 
now. 

Peas— Green  are  quoted  at  $1.5001.55  for  new. 
Peanuts.— Quoted  at  89069c.  for  hand-picked; 
fanners'  grude  at  Hit  4«44.4o . 

Cotton. —The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ordinary... .  H  8-10  8  7  16  8  7-16 

Strict  Ordinary. . . W4  8lt 

Good  Ordluary .  9  716  9  tidti  9  l-in 

Strict  Good  Ordluary .  9  13  111  10  l-lfi  iu  1-10 

Low  Middling . . .  10  1-10  10  5  10  10  5-10 

Strict  Low  Middling .  109  104  109 

Middling .  10  7  16  III  11-16  10  U-16 

Good  Middling .  1094  1076  lots 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  W-IB  U  1-16  11  l-io 

Middling  Fair... .  11  3-16  11  7  1(1  II  7-10 

Pair.. .  11  13 10  12  1-10  12  116 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary  ...  7  13-18  |  Low  Middling .  9  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  89  I  Middling . 9  15-16 

DRIED  Fruits.— Quotations  arc  for:  Fancy  evapo¬ 
rated  apple*,  H09Uc:  choice  do,  7079c:  prime  do.,  fl 
®G9o:  fancy  .North  Carolina  sun  dried  apples,  sliced, 
lie-,  choice  do.,  5®59«;  prime  do.,  44  4,44c:  common 
do.,  Ir;  peeled  peaclie.i,  HUn.  for  best  Georgia;  He.  for 
Choice;  utipeeled  halves,  19050:  blackberries,  H90 


Cabbagcs-Flat  Dutch,  v  100,  $ 1. 5002.00.  Cucumbers— 

r-aS.!"''U'l,i,*'.  '.J*K».*2--?I'>«4.  Egg  Plant  Long  Island 
ijiiii  .lur^uv,  H  hhl  .  at  fto.u&ti  ,'2.\  Orci'U  ••orn— per  100« 
"*25,  onions— Eastern  white,  per  hbl,  tl. '001.75; 
1,1*1  l."'r  ’  V  •  squash—  Mnrmw,  Jersey,  per 

hoi.,  si  lumatoes  vie.  per  box.  Turnips— Russia, 

U"r  bbl,  *Oe.0$! .  CntuiUOWcr,  per  bbl,  $102,50.  Lima 
beans,  per  bag,  $1.  Pumpkins,  per  bbl..  $1. 

Wools ,  There  |s  a  growing  strength  ror  fleece 
wools.  The  demands  are  dally  oil  the  Increase  and 
noiders  maintain  11  tlrm  range  of  values.  All  other 
weakness1^  UlU>  K*l>w’ hoarse  grades  Incline  to 
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dk>ve8.— Receipts  were:  Totnl  for  six  days  10,900 
against  9,313  head  for  Ihe  corresponding  time  last 
week.*  Sales;  Ohio  steers.  1592  lb.  $7  30;  do.  1,168  ft, 
H9e.  36  lb;  Ohio  steers,  i,3Ji)  tl.,  $j;  do,  1,3591b,  $6.70: 
do,  1.852  lb,  86, 55;  State  steers,  ;,204  lb,  l!9e,  56  lb; 
oxen,  1,7401b,  109c.  55  II.;  Kansas  Hirers.  1,134  lb.  $6.60; 
do,  1,127  Jb,  $6.5(1;  ladlatms,  1 ,004  lb.  109o  55  lb:  Tex¬ 
ans,  948  th,  10,9c:  do.  942  lb,  lOe,  and  *37;  Kentucky 
do,  1,212  lb,  $5.73;  do,  1,261  lb.  *6.W;  do,  1,097  lb,  $5.75; 
do,  1,174  lb,  $7.13:  mixed  Western  steers,  1 ,275  lb,  $6,40: 
do,  1,1*0  lb,  $6.44;  do,  LOW  lb,  $«;  do.  1,177  lb,  lie;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  1,475  lb,  I2*le,  57  lb;  West  Virginia  do,  1,410 
lb  do,  1,345  ib,  tpqe:  no.  1.155  in,  119c; 

do.  1,373  1b,  He;  do,  1,130  Ib,  108, {c;  do,  1,300  lb,  do, 
1,277  lb,  *6.40;  do,  1,814  lb,  $6.35:  Western  steers, 
1,059  lb.  lie,  55  lb,  less  $1  per  bead;  Virginia  steers, 
1,105  lb,  $7.10;  do,  1,3691b,  $7:  do,  1,475  11),  $6,75: 
do,  1,360  Ib,  $6.65;  Virginia  steers,  1  150  lb,  I090,  56  Ib: 
do,  1,311  D)  I  VC  ’  do,  1,118  lb,  129e;  do,  1,113  lb,  H)e;  do, 
1,122  lb,  lOo ;  55  Ib;  do,  1,079  Ib,  ll)9e  13  Texans,  992  lb, 
994c.  1>’1  lb;  37  do,  910  lb,  H-fyc,  less  50e.  per  head:  do,  929 
Ib,  99o:  (lo,  897  lb.  at ,!lc;  Illinois  Steers,  1,150  Ib,  $8.75; 
do,  1,400  lb,  12c,  30  lb:  Indiana  Stockers,  747  lb,  80,  55 
lb;  Pennsylvania  steers,  1  160  Ib,  $5,65-  do.  1,294  lb, 
1090.901b,  d0,  1.0641b,  $3;  Pennsylvania  oxen,  1,340 
lb,  lit  9340;  cows,  780  ft,  39c. 

calves,  -city  dressed  veal*:  1O01H9C:  country 
dressod.  40120;  aud  itressed  grosser*  at  iW.tje;  sales, 
veals  lio  lb,,  at  9c,  Grasnera,  231  ft  at  $3.60:  do  119  ft, 
at  4c  mixed  do.  228  ft  at  He:  do.  210  ft,  at  V;  grnssors 
242  ft,  at,  8<te;  do  214  ft, ut  :19c;  do  216  ft,  at  $3.40; 
aud  do.  329  ft,  at  3e.  Veal*,  195  ft  at  8c:  grassers,  211 
ft,  at  391*;  do.  313  lb,  at  $1.40;  and  do.  236  1b,  at  .04c. 

Smcnr  and  Camus  Total  receipts  for  six  days  50, 
067  head,  against  34,Ih:1  bead  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  State  sheep  and  lambs,  i-  ft,  at,  9e; 
t'anmia  die.  p  119  ft,  state  do.  non,,  ai  lUe: 

Northern  1 'a Hilda  lambs.  79ft, at  6e-  I'amula  do.  71  ft, 
nt«!9e-  Stale  lambs.  75  lb.  lit  wile:  rlo  66  ft,  at  64c: 
Ohio  (b.,96  ft,  at  Stfle:  do,  02  ft  at  sen  do, 96  ft,  at  44*0; 
Indiana  do, 93  ft,  m  $1,40-  (|o. 8ft  ft,  in  *1.60*  Kenluclry 
lambs,  II  ft,  at  6c-  do,  67  ft  ut  ,  Mlg  .  Kentucky  sheep. 
Ill  tb,  at  V5|,e.  Pennsylvania  sheen.  70  ni,  at  lot 
Pennsylvania  lambs  71  ft,  at  lUso;  do,  77  ft,atfi9e; 
do, « 1  ft,  at  lie  ■  Western  sheep,  85  ft,  nt  $4.30;  no,  H5  ft, 
at  44c:  Jersey  owes,  HI  ft,  at  le. 

Hooh— Total  receipts  for  six  days  23,229  head, 
against  19 233  head  for  the  corresponding  time  lust 
week.  Country  dressed  In  tn  tide  rule  supply  anil 
tlrmor.  with  medium  sidling  at  H4®H84e,  and  light 
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Saturday,  September  20,  1884. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  a  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  about  the 
same;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  do;  No.  2  Red, 
higher.  Coru,  2%c.  higher.  Oats,  %c 
higher.  Rye,  'qc.  higher.  Barley,  %c.  lower. 
Pork,  from  to  45c.  higher.  Hogs,  20c. 
to  85c.  higher.  Cattle,  a  trifle  higher.  Sheep, 
a  little  higher. 

Wheat.  In  active  demand,  and  strong.  Sales 
ranged:  September.  730 76 4c-  Oe  toiler,  ,ii407;4e 
November,  ■ -  ' t  ,:i'(,e.  December.  794  ..-de-  No  2 
Chicago  Spring,  757*078‘,.(e  So.  3  do.  58$iS3e:  No.  2 
Red,  dc-  No,  3  Red,  64406.3c.  ConN  Excited;  sales 
ranged.  Cash,  884  itSHtfc;  September,  59060c-  Octa 
her.  ttg  «549c  November,  160164c  nil  tin*  year,  390 
■fOe-  May  HJ4039TV.  (hts.  Firm  and  higher  sales 
ranged.  t!«*l>.  2M*C’  -I'lidf  Inber,  i264c:  October 
254te:  all  ihe  year,  2540254c;  May,  ®40aiWe,  Rye— 
firm  at  Me.  UAin.iev-Plrm:  tf.c.  September.  Pmoc 
—Dull’  «ales  ranged:  Cash,  $10, 75017  September. 
$U>.jO01b.,.3;  I ), -toller .  il6.9,sail7;  all  the  year  gll  "n* 
II. 2>.  Hoos.  Bast  grade*  active  and  |ca,l5e  Higher 
than  yesterday.  Rough  naeklug  $r,.io^5.!iO;  packing 
and  shipping.  $648.ai|  light,  #5  50«6.3O.  skips  and 
grasser*  ut  $405.50,  Caiii.k  General  market  easier; 
VAifp.rtH  RI  *5  1110*  -  good  to  choice  of  from  1,200  to 
L330  Ilis  at  $6  1006.50;  common  t  •  fulr,  $505,90;  grass 
era  ut  $4,5005  f>0,  range  cut  tie  steady;  Texans,  $»05, 
Siikki’  Market  steady;  Inferior  to  fair,  $2,500.3; 
medium  to  good, $3. lo *3.80;  good  to  choice  at  $3,900 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  3  Rod  Wheat  is  IJ£c.  higher; 
Corn,  2)^c.  higher.  Oats,  lo.  higher.  Rye, 
ltfc.  lower.  Pork,  50c.  Idgiier. 

Wheat.  No,  4  Red,  134079c.  ea»!u  September,  774 
0 7.44c.-  October,  799079Uc:  November.  9l4aH|Uc; 
December.  3340:  No.  i  Red.  05«684o.  Conn  higher’ 
Cash,  500504-  September.  I'MU’c:  October,  isuc.  tuts 
Firm  sales  nt  270274c.  onsh'  September,  26i4r»274c- 
November,  264c-  uil  the  year,  26-4c.  rye  At  ’Oe. 
Barley  -No  market.  Flax  seed-  Uuiet  ut  $1.29.  IIav 
— Steudy  and  unchanged.  Buis  Firmer  hi  ,30 734c. 
Pork  Jobbing,  *16.80.  Hm.it  Meats  Long  clear. 
$9  4  -;  slmrl  rib,  $9  3009.55;  short  clear,  $9.90.  I.akd- 
$7.U24@J.08 

Cincinnati.  W'iikat  Irregular;  Vo  2  Red  at  77c a 
3Ht*e  (  OKS  Firmer;  No.  2  mixed,  Vie.  OATH— Scarce 
and  llriu  nt  274023c  Rye  Quiet  at36c  Baui.icy  Ir 
regular;  extra  No.  3  full,  »5'<»70e.  Pome  -Quiet  at 
$16.i3«ii.  LAun  Kaslcr  at  7  3, uc,  Hrr.gvEATs- 
Qu  let  and  unchanged.  Bacon  Steady  and  unchanged 
Bpttkr  -Strong:  creamery.  2-10.306;  dairy,  20022c. 
lions  Steady,  common  and  light,  $4. 51kg, 6;  packing 
uud  butcher*’  $>.4008,25. 


One  of  tin*  priut’ipal  attractions  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Fair,  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  8- 
18,  was  the  Whitman  Pd  tout  Rebound  Plun¬ 
ger  Conti uuous  Hay  Press,  The  rapidity  of  its 
work  and  the  solidity  of  th*  bale  are  among 
its  principal  features.  In  this  press  every  for¬ 
ward  movement  of  th®  horse  drives  the  plun¬ 
ger  forward.  The  power  is  vary  simple,  strong 
and  durable.  Visitors  interested  in  bay  presses 
were  loud  in  their  praises,  aud  many  sales 
were  m title  during  the  fair.  Tht-so  proves  nre 
made  in  three  sizes  by  the  Whitman  Ag.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mi),  Among  other  Implements,  this 
company  showed  u  broadcast  seeder,  which 
attaches  to  the  back  end  of  a  wagon,  and  has 
become  very  popular  of  late.—  Adv 


P  ^  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


Strong  &  Parker,  Vergennes,  Vt..  exhibited 
at  the  Vermont  Stab)  Fair  the  Little  Giant 
Road  Machine,  a  practical  implement  for 
making  and  repairing  highways.  It  has 
given  great  satisfaction  wherever  used, 
for  its  simplicity  aud  durability.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  mo&t  practical  and  cheapest  road 
machine  on  the  market.  It  works  pcrferrtly 
as  a  ditching  machine,  and  is  valuable  for 
handling  snow.  It  is  uDo  u  first-class  railroad 
grader,  aud  will  do  the  work  of  a  hundred 
men.  Every  machine  is  warranted.  All  in 
need  of  such  a  machine  can  send  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  free  circular.  Price  $05.— Adu. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegobibh)  tonics,  mflckly  and  completely 

Lures  Dymiepsln,  ln<!lKe*lloii,  WoiUess, 
Ini pure  Itlnoil,  3lularlu,<  IiIIIhuikI  Fevers, 
and  Neuriil gin.  ’ 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  DiscnscH  of  the 

KnlncyM  und  IJyrr. 

It  Is  Invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  ami  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  fnju  re  th  e  teeth,  ca  use  hem  he -he  or 
produce  constipation  -nil„  r  frsm  mr.tlirwr*  ilo 
It  enriches  and  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite,  aids  the  asGinllntlon  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Rririiing  nml  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  Ac.,  it  has  no  equal. 

aw*  The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper,  Take  no  other. 
HaiUonir by  aitow n  (  iii  uk  ai,  co.,  iultimoke,  md. 


PBODDCB  AND  PROViaiON'l 


The  St.  Albans  Foundry,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
exhibited  at  their  State  Fair  horse  powers, 
thrashers,  saws,  fodder  shudders,  new, 
novel,  and  unique:  the  D®  Laval  creuru 
separator,  operated  by  their  one  horse  power. 
Send  for  circular. — Adv. 


Smith,  Whitcomb  ft  Cook,  of  Burre,  Vt., 
showed  at  the  Vermont  State  Fuir,  the 
improved  North  American  Plow,  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  most  perfect  swjyul 
plow  ever  invented.  It  Is  reversible,  with 
Stationary  cutter,  center  cutter  ami  center 
draft,  and  is  adapted  for  flat  land  or  hillside. 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  plows,  aud  any  farmer  in  need  of  a 
plow  should  send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a 
rcular  before  purchasing  elsewhere. — Adv. 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


\  /tt*  C  A  \/  C  C  two- fifths  of  tho  Hoed 
J ”  *  ..  .  ,-iud  nuo-half  of  tlm 

Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre- 
SlfV  ^11  vents  clogging.  Heed  will  coino  up 
sevi-rul  day*  sooner.  DO  percent,  more 
■e»*d  will  rnrne  up.  Produced  strong  i>lanta 
*ud  largo  yield.  Hentl  for  pamj'hlet,  "lima  to  Unit* 
WAsaC'Seed  Drill  U«*ttUtor  Co.  Lemon t.Cuntr*  Co. Fa 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THK  WORLD. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE 
3PEAYIW3  r&UIT  TEEE3. 

Can  h*-  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
be  used  for.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FIELD  FORCE  IMLUI*  CO., 
Lock  Box  461, 

Lock  i>nr>,  N.  Y. 


Messrs  Gurleu  Bros.,  DeKalb,  IU., 
who  make  as  line  Creamery  butter  as  can  be 
found  in  their  State,  heartily  recommend 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color. — Adv. 


Farmers— Try  It  l 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter 
Color  will  be  found  to  bo  the  only  oil  color 
that  will  not  become  rancid.  Test  it  and  you 
will  prove  it.  It  will  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk;  it  gives  the  brightest  color  of  any  made, 
and  is  the  strongest  and  therefore  the  cheaj> 
est. — Adv. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  lIVZILIa. 

tOvnr  ULU00  la  actual  use.  Victorious 

- —  at,  all  fair*.  Found  In  every  state 

"A'AV*'f  and  Territory  > ,f  the  if.  s.  ft  is  a 
KoTIVT  section  wheel  Ims  been  made  by  us 
’  «•  for  toil  years:  In  al  that  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  lower 
breaking  a  record  uoothi-r  mill  can 
show.  We  leave  If,  to  Ihe  till  bile  to 
determine  their  innrlf, a.  51111s  sent  on 
30  days'  trial.  Best  K>rd  Mills,  Com  shelter*, &c.,&c. 
Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MII.LS  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

This  season’s  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  is  now  es¬ 
timated  at  43,982, %9  bushels,  being  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  of  17%  bushels.  The  quality 
is  above  the  average.  The  oat  crop  of  that 
State  Is  estimated  at  28, 898,01*1  bushels,  the 
a  verage  yield  being  a  trifle  more  than  81  bush¬ 
els  per  acre. 

M.  Licht,  a  celebrated  authority  on  beet 
sugar  statistics,  estimates  the  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  at  2,520,000  to  2,550,000  tons, 
provided  the  weather  continues  favorable. 


Bend  iMutp  for  flltmrini'd  .-malogar:  of  Ouo»,  Knlret,  W*u-he» 

Pi  PO W£LL  &  SON,  ISO  Mala  St.,  Ciuciuanti,  0. 
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for  tl)c  Doling. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FLOWERS. 


BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


^  \  f'  yr  ing  the  Garden  Treasures 

■ '  0  /  '}■  , ,  >  have  given  tn  the  Cou- 


ARING 


enjoy 


.  ir/jV  sins  an  opportunity  to 
f'i  study  flowers  in  a  very 

SI  pleasant  way.  1  Rave 

'A  X  _  often  watch«xi  new  flow- 

Jfj>  ers  unfold,  and  know 

\  how  interesting  the  buds 

are  day  after  iltty  os  they 

S3.  grow  and  finally  open,  | 

O  1 V  You  have  enjoyed  show- 
(  y\J  tr*  ing  your  new  iiow'crs  to 
Ary  o  <  school  mates  and  friends, 
Out.  I  think  you  have  often  felt  sorry  that  you 
did  not  know  the  names  of  them  all,  and  have 
wished  that  you  could  give  a  better  answer 
than  “1  don't  know”  to  the  question  “What, 
is  iff*  asked  so  often  l>y  your  friends,  lie  fore 
next  Spring  you  can,  by  studying  botany,  be 
prepared  to  find  out  the  names  of  strange 
blossoms.  Take  up  “How  Plants  Grow,”  by 
Prof.  Gray,  or  some  other  small,  easy  work  on 
the  subject;  for  you  will  enjoy  it  so  much 
more  If  it,  seems  easy,  and  after  studying  a 
small  book  take  up  a  larger  one,  and  it  will 
then  seem  just  as  easy  as  the  small  one  did. 
The  story  of  a  plant  from  the  time  it  wakes 
up  in  the  seed  until  it  has  lived  all  its  life,  Is 
written  in  a  simple  wav,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  parts  of  plants,  and  the  names  given  to 
their  habits  and  their  shapes  are  told.  When 
you  have  learned  these,  you  will  be  ready  to 
analyze  the  flowers  and  learn  their  names 
from  the  Manual,  and  the  pleasantest,  part  of 
the  study  will  thou  be  reached. 

There  is  hardly  a  flower  that  blooms  that 
has  not  delicate  beauties  or  odd  arrangements 
of  its  parts,  that  are  seen  only  when  the  flower 
is  examined  closely;  over  and  over  ag.iin  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  new  beuuties  In  the 
commonest  flowers.  The  milk  weeds  have  a 
crown  with  little  curved  horns  from  within 
the  crown.  The  lilies  have  anthers  attached 
by  the  center  to  the  filaments,  so  they  swing 
there;  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  blossoms  are 
full  of  interest  Learning  the  relationship  of 
t  he  flowers  is  enjoyable,  and  quite  surprising 
sometimes;  the  violet  family  Hourly  all  look 
alike,  and  are  easily  recogut'/ed  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  though  the  pansy  is  the  most  gor¬ 
geous;  the  rest  are  readily  recognized,  except¬ 
ing  Rolea;  it  is  the  odd  one  in  the  family, 
having  green  flowers  set  closely  along  an  up¬ 
right  stem— it  looks  so  little  like  a  violet  that 
it  is  quite  a  surprise  to  find  it  belonging  to 
that  family. 

You  will  gather  flowers  in  the  woods,  that 
are  unknown  to  you,  and  when  you  leflru  their 
names  in  the  botany,  you  cannot  help  feeling 
a  little  proud  because  you  know  what  none  of 
your  friends  could  tell  you.  Almost  any  wood 
will  have  some  rare  plants  in  it;  plants  that, 
are  not  often  found.  I f  you  analyze  these,  you 
will  learn  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  nature’s  story — some  of  the  chapters  that 
all  do  not  have  a  chance  to  read.  If  only  a 
few-  flowers  are  analyzed,  what  has  been  learn¬ 
ed  will  make  it  possible  to  understand  what 
you  may  hear  or  read  on  the  subject,  and  that 
alone  will  be  a  great  benefit.  Some  of  you 
will  find  the  study  so  entertaining  that  analyz 
iug  a  few  flowers  will  not  satisfy  you;  all  the 
flowers  you  can  liud  will  to  examined  and 
classified,  and,  year  after  ycur,  you  will  to  ex 
an  lining  new  flowers,  and  who  knows  but  our 
eminent  botanists  in  a  few  years  will  be  some 
of  my  uieces  and  nephews ! 

One  reason  why  botany  is  important  to 
farmer*’  children  is  that  they  may  know  the 
correct  names,  not  only  of  flowers,  but  of  the 
weeds  on  the  farm.  The  same  common  name 
is  often  applied  to  several  different  weeds. 
This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  subjects  for 
home  study:  brothers  and  sisters  can  study  to¬ 
gether  and  recite  to  each  other.  You  will 
want  time  enough  to  stud>  it  well  before 
Spring,  and  will  lind  it  well  to  begin  before 
the  leaves  are  all  withered  this  Fall.  Commit 
to  memory  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  when  you  go  into  the  yard  or  garden 
gather  leaves  from  evprv  plant  and  name  the 
shape  of  each.  If  one  forgets,  the.  others  will 
remember,  and.  as  you  will  all  be  anxious  to 
learn,  prompting  will  not  have  to  be  forbid¬ 
den,  but  you  will  find  it  a  great  help  to  tell 
each  other  forgotten  definitions.  When 
Spring  comes  you  may  need  to  go  half-a-mile 
for  the  earliest  flowers,  and  may  spend  an 
hour  in  tracing  the  fir  it  flower  you  try,  to  its 
order,  genus,  and  species,  but,  having  found 
these,  the  next  flower  will  be  examined  with 
still  more  interest. 

The  little  folks  can  enjoy  the  study,  and  if 
they  hear  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  talk¬ 
ing  of  sepals  and  petals,  calyx  and  corolla, 


imr. 
■  ■  ■ 

o  i 


they  will  soon  learn  what  is  meant,  by  the 
words ;  and  will  especially  enjoy  gathering 
flowers  for  the  “ela'->”  to  analyze.  and.  more 
tbau  likely,  it  will  to  their  quick  eyes  that  will 
find  the  rarest  plants.  Studying  flowers  you 
will  learn  how  much  books  can  help  you  to 
understand  the  things  around  you.  It  is  well 
to  study  something  that  will  make  you  totter 
farmers’  sons  aud  daughters,  and  botany  is  one 
of  the  studies  that,  will  do  this. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dkak  Uncle  Mark:— Papa  has  token  your 
paper  for  six  years,  and  we  all  think  it  very 
nice.  1  read  the  Cousins’  letters  every  week 
and  find  them  very  interesting,  and  with  yout 
permission  would  liketo  join  the  club.  I  am  lfi 
years  of  age  and  liveon  a  farm  about  one  mile 
out  of  town.  I  do  not  have  much  time  for 
flowers  or  writing  this  Summer,  as  mamma 
and  my  little  sister,  who  is  10  years  old,  are 
visiting  friouds  at  Walworth,  N,  Y.  The 
seeds  sent  arrived  safely  and  were  planted, 
but  not  all  came  up  The  “Union”  corn  came 
up,  but  did  not  do  very  well.  Hoping  t  remain 
a  cousin.  1  will  close.  minnie  aiken. 

Morris  Co. ,  Kansas. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Many  thanks  for  the 
“Rural  Treasures.”  The  seeds  came  up  very 
well,  and  most  of  them  are  blooming  nicely. 

I  have  heeded  your  advice  about  the  weeds, 
and  although  they  got  the  advantage  of  me 
several  times,  they  did  not  keep  it  long.  I 
have  one  Sensitive  Plant:  a  hen  peeked  the 
top  off  of  it,  which  retarded  its  growth,  but 
now  it  is  growing  nicely.  I  have  a  plant  that 
looks  very  much  like  sage,  its  leaves  are 
covered  with  down;  what  is  the  name  of  iff 
The  crops  here  were  much  injured  by  a  terri¬ 
ble  storm  of  rain  and  wind  on  the  6th  of  July. 

It  destroyed  but  few  dwellings,  but  a  good 
many  barns  and  much  timber.  There  are  no 
peaches  here  atoll,  and  not  mauy  apples  We 
had  a  good  many  raspberries;  they  were  only  * 
the  common  wild  ones,  but  well  cultivated, 
and  were  quite  large  and  fine.  The  potato 
crop  was  a  good  one.  Papa  laid  tobacco  stalks 
in  the  rows  and  the  potatoes  were  very  tine. 
Our  entire  crop  consists  of  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant.  I  planted  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds, 
but  they  never  came  up.  We  ho  ve  no  grapes, 
hut  I  have  just  planted  some  seed  and  hope  to 
raise  some  Hoping  that  this  will  not  reach 
the  waste  basket,  I  will  bid  good-bye  to  Uncle 
Mark  and  cousins.  katie  m.  mobley. 

Todd  Co  ,  Ky. 

[1  cannot  tell  what  the  plant  is  from  your 
description.  I  hope  the  grape  seeds  you  have 
planted  will  gr  ow  this  time;  grapes  are  a  de¬ 
licious  fruit,  so  keep  trying  until  you  get  a 
good  vine.  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  do  love  that  dear 
little  name  Beth,  and  so  will  all  the  Cousins 
that  have  read  “Little  Women,”  by  Louisa 
M.  Alcott.  Uncle  Mark  1  want  to  thank  you 
for  tolling  ns  so  mauy  good  and  interesting 
things  on  our  page.  But  what  pleased  me 
most  was  to  Know  you  weut  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  and  help  the  little  girls  wash  dishes;  if 
you  would  see  me  with  my  lips  stuck  out  and 
my  brows  drawn  down  vou  would  soon  “skip” 
as  brother  says.  I  only  like  to  wash  them  when 
lie  helps  me,  for  then  we  have  a  good  talk  all 
by  ourselves  He  is  very  busy  farming  and 
doesn’t  have  time  often;  he  would  rather  read 
than  help  me,  although  be  does  so  sometimes; 
don’t  thiuk  I  have  to  wash  dishes  all  the  time, 
for  momma  doesn’t  let  me  when  she  can  help 
it  1  wish  Aunt  Beth  would  toll  us  how  she 
did  her  work  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Our 
Rural  flowers  are  blooming  nicely;  we  enjoy 
them  so  much,  we  keep  flowers  in  all  our  rooms, 
so  wherever  we  go  we  can  see  them.  We 
have  a  white  fence  willow  tree  that  measures 
15  feet  niches,  8  feet  from  the  ground,  have 
any  of  the  Cousinsa  largeronef  Your  uiece 

Wash  Co.,  Iowa.  Ada  shaffnkr 

[The  talks  you  have  with  your  brother  must 
make  washing  the  dishes  seem  very  pleasaut; 
if  I  came  into  the  kitchen  and  found  your  face 
in  a  scowl,  1  think  it  would  look  brighter 
when  I  gave  you  a  little  help,  aud  you  would 
to  laughing  at  my  awk  ward  ness  before  l  had 
been  there  long.  Did  you  read  what  sister 
Beth  wrote  for  you  about  mending?  “Little 
Women”  is  a  good  book  for  all  the  Cousins 
to  read.  uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— l  send  you  a  rough 
outline  of  a  muskmelou  which  1  raised  this 
Summer.  It  was  creased  between  the  parts, 
and  the  seed  cavities  were  separated  by  about 
an  inch  aud  a  naif  of  flesh.  It  weighed  seven 
pounds.  You  may  see  from  the  sketch  that  J 
am  no  artist,  and  1  had  to  have  help  to  make 
that.  1  have  fourteen  kinds  of  flowers  from 
the  seeds  sent.  W  e  recognize  all  but  oue  which 
I  wish  you  would  please  name:  it  grows  about 
one  foot  high  and  has  had  one  flower,  which 
has  just  faded ;  there  is  a  yellow  and  brown 
head  over  half  an  inch  across,  surrounded  by 

1a re w  of  petals;  I  send  a  leaf  and  one  of  the 
petals,  and  hope  they  may  reach  you  in  good 


condition.  I  expect  to  set  a  small  patch  of 
strawberries  this  Fall.  1  may  report  if  they 
do  well,  ALLEN  MARTIN. 

Knox  Co.,  O. 

[Your  sketch  shows  quite  plainly  how  the 
melon  looked;  It  was  a  double  one,  a  freak  of 
nature,  putting  two  melons  in  one  rind  The 
leaf  and  petal  yon  send  look  as  though  the 
plant  was  a  dwarf  marigold,  but  l  cannot  be 
sure.  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  :— I  raised  cabbage, 
pop-corn,  beans,  potatoes  and  peas  on  my  gar¬ 
den  spot.  There  are  no  weeds  on  it  I  did  not  let 
the  bugs  eat  up  my  potatoes.  My  grandmother 
has  a  large  flower  garden.  She  is  going  to 
send  some  seeds  to  the  Rural.  Pleace  put  L. 
for  my  middle  letter  My  name  is  Waldo 
Lawrence.  From  your  nephew, 

New  London  Co.,  Ct.  waldo  l.  wat.ey. 

Dear  Cousins:— You  recollect  I  was  antici¬ 
pating  something  nice  when  my  asters  and 
balsams  bloomed;  they  are  now  at  their  best, 
aDd  I  am  not  disappointed.  Canterbury  Bells 
continue  to  bloom  quite  freely.  Snow  on  the 
Mountain  is  now  looking  its  name.  I  assure 
you,  and  so  say  all  who  see  it,  A  double  sun¬ 
flower  haB  2b  blossoms,  all  looking  us  fresh  as 
cau  be.  There  are  four  kinds  of  sunflowers — 
tall  and  dwarf — all  branching;  the  flowers  of 
one  have  very  long  petals,  with  cen  tors  scarce¬ 
ly  two  inches  across;  all  are  handsome.  I  count¬ 
ed  153  cups  around  a  stalk  of  Shell-flower;  the 
plant  is  three  feet  high,  with  no  side  branches; 
it  is  considered  a  enriosity  here.  There  are 
four  different  kinds- of  the  old  pot  Marigold; 
one  has  a  dark-brown  center,  another  is  a 
bright  nankeen,  gold-bordered;  all  are  very 
double  and  handsome.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
poppies;  there  is  a  beautiful  variety.  A  lady 
of  excellent  taste  said  to  me,  not  long  ago, 
that  there  were  some  things  she  never  could 
like  till  she  saw  my  Garden  Treasures.  She 
will  now  own  there  are  admirable  flowers 
among  marigolds  and  popples.  I  must,  not 
forget  the  little  Cassia  ;  both  the  foliage  and 
flower  are  really  beautiful,  and  they  get  their 
due  amouut  of  praise  as  well  as  the  rest.  I 
have  now  about  filled  my  space,  and  still  there 
are  a  number  left— the  morning  glories,  with 
their  muuy  colors,  mignonette,  sweet alyssum, 
verbenas,  beautiful  dwarf  nasturtiums,  ama- 
rantluts  and  coxcombs  iu  variety,  etc.;  all  are 
worthy  of  mention.  You  cannot  come  to  see 
them.  but.  you  can  do  still  bettor:  continue  to 
subscribe  for  the  Rural:  and  as  Uncle  Mark 
is  uncommonly  considerate  of  hi*  relatives, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  contrive  it  so  that  you  may 
have  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  same  beautiful 
kinds  in  your  own  gardens  next  Summer. 

Ycur  friend,  mart  waley. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: — 
It  has  been  some  time  since  f  have  written  to 
the  good  old  Rural  but.  we  have  been  busy 
talcing  care  of  turkeys,  chickens,  flowers  and 
garden:  our  garden  consists  of  about  %  of  nu 
acre  of  ground  aud  slopes  to  the  fc'onfch,  so  we 
have  early  vegetables.  Tt.  is  separated  into 
three  parts;  one  for  flowers,  one  for  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  one  for  early  sweet  corn  and  early 
potatoes.  We  have  almost  every  flower  im¬ 
aginable.  I  have,  one  of  the  lovliust  fuchias 
that  ever  blossomed;  the  sepals  and  tube  are 
pure  white  and  the  corolla  dark  pink;  another 
plant  has  large  red  and  purple  flowers.  One 
that  has  never  blossomed  seems  to  to  a  vine. 
It  is  already  about  three  feet  high,  the  leaves 
are  spotted  dark  and  light  green;  the  foliage 
Is  very  pretty,  but  can  you  toll  me  Uncle  why 
it  does  not  blossom?  Please  tell  me  something 
about  it.  Our  potatoes  are  mostly  White 
Elephants;  we  have  a  few  Blush  and  Early 
Rose;  we  haven’t  seen  any  potatoes  yet  that 
will  equal  the  Elephant-  We  hud  30  little 
turkeys,  and  they  began  to  look  ragged  and 
droop  their  wings  and  would  soon  die,  they 
were  nearly  all  dead,  when,  one  day  mamma 
was  gone,  so  I  thought  I  would  cure  some  of 
them,  so  I  put  some  turpentine  on  one  of  them 
and  it  wasn’t  more  than  two  minutes  until  it 
was  “dead  as  a  door  uuil.”  Mamma  calls  me 
her  turkey  doctor.  Well!  there  is  just  one  of 
those  turkeys  left  out  of  the  30,  hut  don’t  think 
for  a  moment  1  doctored  all  of  them,  I 
thought  one  enough  for  me  to  kill,  so  I  didn't 
try  my  experiment  on  auy  more  of  them.  We 
have  plenty  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  1  intended 
to  try  to  raise  peanuts  this  year  but  could  not 
get  seed,  will  try  next.  year.  I  should  like  to 
correspond  with  some  of  the  Cousins,  will  do 
all  in  ray  power  to  make  the  correspondence  a 
pleasant  and  interesting  one.  Your  niece  and 
COllsill,  ETTA  SHAFFNKR. 

Wash  Co  ,  Iowa. 

[I  cannot  toll  what  your  vine  is  from  the 
leaf  sent.  You  did  not  succeed  very  well  as 
a  turkey  doctor;  will  you  have  the  one  turkey 
left  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  ?  Read  all  that 
is  said  in  the  Rural  about  turkeys,  and  you 
may  learn  how  to  keep  them  from  getting 
sick.  Any  of  the  cousins  who  would  like  to 
correspond  with  Etta  will  send  their  addresses 

to  me  and  I  will  forward  them. 

UNCLE  mark,] 


Pijscettaneou.3  gedvertigittg. 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford’s  Arid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Halting  Pow- 
der. 

Iu  hot  tics.  Hold  nt  n  rensonnhle  price. 

The  lloifilorirN  Almanac  iind  Cook  Hook 

gpiil  | roc- 

,  k. ».  T . 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  Si 

B7  UTAH,  POSTPAID. 


'  r*£Wcwcr, 


un 


KNOW  THYSELF. 

A  G It KAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  young.  middle 
lined  nn.l  old  It  contains  1 «.  prescriptions  for •  all 
acute  and  chronic  disease*,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  oy  the  author,  whose  expc 
rlence  for  £1  yearn  I-  such  as  probably  never  be. ore 
fe’l  to  the  lot  <>r  any  physician.  ’>•  issues  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  euibos-ed  covers,  full  Kilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  sense  me 
cbanlcnl.  literary  aud  professional-  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  or  the  money  wilt 
be  refunded  In  every  instance.  Price  only  tl.-b  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  saint.de  fi  cents  Send 
now.  Hold  medal  awarded  the  ant  nor  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,  lotbenlttcersof  which  he  refer*. 

The  Science  of  Life,  should  be  read  by  the  voting  tor 
Instruction,  and  by  the  u filleted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  nil.  -VomhtH  Loncrt.  . 

There  Is  no  member  Of  society  to  wbom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  clergyman.  Arponaut. 

Address  the  Peabodr  Medical  Institute. or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker.  No  I  Pul  finch  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. ,  who  may 
be  consulted  ou  nil  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TTU  a  T.  «ls 
I  d:  I  .  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  HliflAl  all 
other  physicians  H specialty  Such  «p'TJ'"V' C  "F  T  T? 
treated  successfully  without  an  IRlOhiJl 
Instance  Of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. _ _ 

A  “T"  C  M  "T*  C  f  Thomas  1\  Simpson,  Wash- 
r*  A  I  t  IM  I  O  •  iugton.  D.  I’.  NO  pay  asked 
for  patent  until  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  KUble. 

U/lUTtn  Men  nnd  Women  Agents.  JAMES  E. 
naN  I  tu  WHITNEY.  Nurseryman.  Rochester,  N.>  . 


$tmT  guUIirationst. 


Choral  Worship.1 

Choirs,  singing  Classes,  and  Musical  Conventions. 

A  large,  Unit -dans  new  book  of  Suo  paves,  wltb 
fresh,  bright,  spirit.- 1  music.  100  pnees  of  Elements, 
75  paves  of  Hymn  I  urns,  ill)  paged  of  Anthems,  and  a 
large  number  of  line  Glees  and  Concert  Pieces. 

Price  *1;  or  *!l  per  dozen. 

Sons:  Worsh  I  P*  collection  of  Souks 

for  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  F. 

bilMtWtN. 

The  hymn  sand  tunes  are  by  the  best  talent,  and  the 
book  Is  one  that  Is  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
most  advanced  taste.  Do  not  fall  to  examine  It. 
Single  specimen  copies  25  cents. 

Price  35  cents,  or  *:«>  per  hundred. 

The  Model  Singer  .  book  for 

SINGING  CLASSES,  by  W.  O.  Pkkkiks  and  D.  B. 
ToW  VKR 

Contains  an  excellent  singing  School  Course.  flUing 
1*2  pages,  including  U-t  Exercises,  57  Glees  and  Part 
Songs.  2«  ll.vmn  Tunes,  t- Aul bents, and  4  Chants,  also 
n  Modulator,  and  Manual  Signs. 

Price  (id  cents,  or  *6  per  dozen . 

The  Star  Chorus  Book. 

A  new  and  superior  Collection  of  choruses.  Sacred 
and  Secular,  For  Musical  Societies.  By  W.  O.  Per¬ 
kins.  US  pages,  large  octavo  size.  36  Choruses.  Price 
*1;  per  dozen,  *9. 

In  Press,  a  new  High  School  Singing  Book,  by  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Walt  for  It. 

Any  book  mailed  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . 867  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MllSIC’r  Vocal  ami  lnatniuieutui  mm  "uuinft. 

AltT.  Dt*w lug.  Painting, Modeling  and  Portraiture. 

OK  4 TORY.  Literature  and  LauguagM. 

IIO>I  »:.  Kleesntucommwdwtlons for 600  lady  students 

FALL  TERM  begins  Sept.  llth.  Beautiful. y  IU  d 
Calendar  free-  Address  K.  'rollttJKK,  Director. 

FHA.VKLIS  JSUlTAItE,  IlOSTOtN,  MASS 

agents  wanted. 

To  sell  the  only  authentic  Life  of 

GEN.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

The  most  vividly  interesting  book  of  the  year, 
Hailing  by  thoumttdB  where  others  sell  by  hum 
dreds.  17  0  large  pages,  steel  port ralt .  picture  of 
Louan  Homestead:  facsimile  In  colors  of  Fifteenth 
Corps  Battle  Flag.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  one 

d°T He'nAIoN  AT-  TRIBUNE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


*UNGTO/V 


PERSONALS. 


$eat  <*F.$tatr 


Mr.  Bonner  has  paid  *207.000  for  eight 
trotters. 

Hakrv  and  James  Garfield  are  seniors  at 
Williams  College. 

Mr.  Walton  Hall  owns  Daniel  Webster’s 
Marshfield  estate,  which  is  now  a  stock  farm. 

It  is  said  that  as  an  elegiac  speaker  the  late 
Senator  Anthony  had  no  equal. 

The  Kids;  of  Portugal  gets  $140,000  a  year 
salary  as  king. 

rI  wo  thousand  Smiths  had  a  grand  picnic  at 
Peapaek,  New  Jersey,  lately,  and  the  whole 
family  were  not  there  either. 

The  grangers  of  Massachusetts  say  that 
Governor  Robinson  beats  ex-Governor  Long 
as  a  cattle  show  orator. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  has  paid 
v 0,000  pounds  for  the  famous  Raphael  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Dr  Dix,  of  Boston,  left  the  great  part  of 
the  income  of  a  large  fortune  to  give  excur¬ 
sions  and  rural  vacations  to  sick  children. 

Liszt  angrily  contradicts  the  report  that  lie 
is  growing  blind.  He  has  just  been  granted 
a  pension  of  some  1 ,500  dollars  a  year, 

A  50.000  dollar  monument  is  being  built  in 
Vienna  for  Mozart,  who,  it  is  said,  wanted 
bread  in  his  life  time,  ami  uow  gets  a  stone. 

The  wealthiest  United  states  Senator  is 
James  S.  Fair,  who  is  worth  40,000,000  dollars, 
but  it  is  thought  he  had  to  come  to  America 
for  “fair  play." 

Mr  St.  John  having  said  that  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  party  is  destined  to  become  a  power  in  the 
land,  it  is  suggested  tbatthey  will  be  a  water- 
power. 

Governor  Stanford,  of  California,  has 
over  3, INK)  acres  of  grapes,  at  Vina,  of  which 
.2, 500  are  bearing.  Must  of  the  vines  were 
planted  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  Seneca  Indians  have  adopted  an  ex- 
mayor  of  Utica,  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Hutcbingson;  his  tribe  name,  which  is  unpro¬ 
nounceable,  signifies  corn-planter,  the  selection 
Of  t  hat  name  implying  great  honor. 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Endicott,  is  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  John 
Endicott  the  first  Governor  of  that  State.  He 
was  born  iu  Salem  and  is  a  Harvard  graduate. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
of  Nieholau*  Auchorene,  who  has  left  $12,000,- 
000.  lie  owned  an  ouormoua  pustural  proper¬ 
ty,  which  carried  152,000  cows  and  400,000 
sheep 

Mit.  T.  D.  Millar,  of  Ingersoll,  Canada, 
cheese  maker  and  buyer,  while  in  London  the 
other  day,  received  a  cablegram  tnat  his  ex¬ 
hibit  of  cheese  at  the  Amsterdam  exhibition 
had  received  first  prize. 

R.  W.  K.  Gleio,  of  England,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  iu  1H15,  and 
saw  Generul  Packenham  killed,  isanonogena- 
natt,  ami  is  the  oldest  author  who  still  writes. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Iron  Duke. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  conferred  on 
Prince  Bismarck  the  “Order  of  Merit,”  the 
highest  military  honor.  With  civil  honors  he 
was  already  loaded;  nut  ho  showed  himself 
such  a  thorough  soldier  that  the  Emperor 
deems  him  worthy  of  this  military  decoration 
also. 

It  is  stated  that  the  yearly  renewal  of  two 
small  silk  Hugs  in  one  of  the  state  apartments 
of  Windsor  Palace,  is  the  sole  condition  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  aud  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  hold  their  titles  and  estates, 
and  that  a  failure  to  pay  this  tribute  would 
cause  forfeiture. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  has  a  piece  of  umber, 
bought  for  her  by  her  husband,  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  one’s  hand,  aud  inclosing  a  small  fish ; 
its  price  was  4,300  dollars.  The  Empress  of 
Russia,  who  has  the  finest  tea  iu  the  world, 
has  an  amber  tea  service — cups  and  saucers, 
cream  jug,  aud  sugar  bowl — out  of  w  hich  to 
drink  it. 


tmm  FOIt  SALK,  near  New  Haven 
1“  m  Sw  Iwl  c’nun.  A  l-i  rn -cln  **  Kami  of 

■  7,V  ,  Ante*.  The  host  of  l.onil,  pro 

poilv  divided  In  monilow,  pasture  umi  wood;  plentv 
..r  water,  river  ami  springs.  Two  hood  Houses  (one 
or  them  Is  the  birthplace  of  Hon.  Eon  win  Pi  Kit  1'unti 
KOCU  I.arok  ll.ttiss.  lee  House,  umi  all  necessary 
(WHISK*?!*  ml  es  from  New  Haven,  one  mile  from 
MtuUoli  of  N.  V  anil  H.  Air  l.lno  It.  K..  and  two  miles 
.  •*  “V  0  tt,,,l  H.  It.  K.  Thl*  properly  Is 

slrletly  first  e lass  m  every  way.  and  suitable  liir  a 
slin  k  or  dairy  farm,  a  large  i|tuwiMlv  of  milk  Is 
now  UeliiR  furnlaheil  lor  New  Raven  market. 

II.  P.  IIOAD LEV,  New  Haven,  Couu, 


VALUABbK  FARM  PROPERTY 


I  O  ('  I*  OHB  A  N  E  T  A  T  K . 

The  well  Utiowti  and  valuable  Farm  property  Int- 
loUKlliK  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  M.  P.  WORTHY  situ 
ate-Li.  AU.KN'S  IIIl.L.  .  inlarli,  Co  N  V  '  Is  o.Verial 
r*.11  sab-.  Sulil  l'arm  eoii(MlllSHb.-.|jI  11X1  Acres  of  llrst 
class  Land.  Most  or  Hie  Farm  lies  lo  (he  East  and 
South,  aud  a»  K'«jd  wheat,  nr  crass  producing  laid  as 
ean  be  found  III  (lie  Slate.  Law  Dwell  I  ok  House, 
■U  "11  In  Rood  eundlllon  loiie  new. !12xit). 

wll  li  ba  semen  I ;  ('urrlageflmise,  ailed*.  etc.  Is  well 
wali-rod.  Store,  Host  i  MTIcc  Sch.iid.  Hlaeksnilth  aud 
\V  akou  maker  only  few  rods  awav. 

,U  ill*  Idea  Info  three  farms, 

VIZ.  lUb  teres.  Will,  lurgc  Darn  ami  a  Rood  Well  and 
ifi  '  i')u  "-Itti  House,  large  Harn.  and  Sheep- 

slied  And  one  «.r  about  .*(*:  Acres,  with  the  .Main 

Buildings. 

The  said  Farm  will  be  sold  In  one  lioilv.  or  will  be 
divided  a>  above,  aud  on  reasonable  terms. 
vlUJltl* Information.  impure  of 

IVlAltlON  t*.  WORTH  V.  A  ilmlii  Ini  in  I  or, 

o».  ir  it  tnitfe,  t'liniindiiluHu,  N.  v  . 

t  I  •  II.  \\  IIKEItERt  RpiiI  KHtmc  Am'iipy, 

„  .  .  ,  Cminmliiluuit.  N.  y. 

l  o  not  want  to  exehuURe  or  trade  for  other  pro 


JJmpU'meut#  and  ^Harhinctt) 


THE  WILLIAMS 


Hit  Nrariisissi 

Roses,  Root  Hrafts,  Htoeks,  Seedlings.  Youur  orna¬ 
mentals,  etc,  Unequaled  Stock  of  New  and  Rare  Va¬ 
rieties,  including  the  wimdi-rful  llnrliiuiis,  the  ear 
llest ,  liest  and  most  beautiful  ol  Plum*:  as  m-urly 
eiircullo  proof  as  TpLCC  our  specialty.  Fruit, 
auv  variety  known  I  flLLO  urtinmental  and  Ever 
Rrcen.  Planters  supplied  at  wholesale  prices 
Address  STARR  A  CO.,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


Lan d  I  .nails  N  percent. 

.  ,  *  J'-fwkin  Principal  ami  Interest  guar¬ 

anteed.  Guaranty  based  oiirupltul  or$T^,iXKt  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Fend  for  ctrculam. 
Texa«  Komi  AKeney,  Cormeuim,  Texan. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CAREY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at.  tho 
New  York  stale  Agricultural  society’s  latest  trial, 
over  a  large  uumber  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’l  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE.  MONTGOMERY  CO.t  N.  Y. 


Qmm  PEARS! 


11  specialty.  l'(MMMM)  LeCont-c 
and  Kit  Her  P»vin  Kunal  it*  pro- 
lit  to  tllellraugn.  Hralh,  hlii/hi  firo'tf 
only  on  their  nwu  resits.  Catalogue, 
with  facts,  Free.  I’eeii  To  and 
llonrv  Pnnrlirv,  A  large,  gen. 
'•nil  iiMHOrhnent,  of  Fruit  Tiwn. 
Addrees  W  .  K.  II  KIRKS,  Man¬ 
ager,  Huntsville  .Nurseries, 
lll'SlT.NVILLK,  A LAHA.MA. 


This  Is  the  best  Working  and  the 

„ _ _  most  powerful  Wind  Kn 

<  In  ibc  worliK  bet*aunp 
S&L.j  o t  Jll-Al.  the  superior  ex 
T  ot-Ilenee  of  Its  self  regulat 

»'  lug  mechaul-* in  ;u rid  second. 

the  belter  form  ami  uotl- 
tlon  of  Its  sails,  The  facts 
and  reasons  whP-n  support  Hd« 
claim  arc *>  t  fori  h  In  om-  Uescrlp 
tlvtM  ntalogiio,  second  Edition 
1884,  for  which  apply  to 


I  Ids  new  variety  has  again  proven  Its  superiority 
overolder  varieties  by  It>-  enormous  yield,  tine  •oml 
ity  of  ilinlu  aud  Flour  and  the  fart  ib.it,  with  ordl 
nary  cultivation,  it  only  requires  bus.  of  seed  to 
produce  T\\  ».M  \  -f  lv  K  to  FORTY  bushels 
per  acre  Price,  I  peek  RI.IIH;  %  bus.  *1.50  %  bus., 
enough  for  one  acre,  *;!,<><>;  I  bus.  2  bus  tl.au:  ID 

V.;1'1,'  ru'  'Liriiti  Amber  Wbcur  urlclnat 
ed  In  this  locality.  Circular  I'n-e.  Address 

.1.  L.  DILLON,  fsccilMdiin  mid  Florlnl, 

iShiou«r.|>i|  rif.  I'll. 


going  wkst. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  A  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  th« Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  titty  and  Atchison  to  Denver  con- 

nma/'i?  11  Fv!""  ^''ixds  ut  Kuumiu  1  ’Ity,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  ail  points  Iu  tho  Far  Went-  hhort.sst  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  in  the  8ont.h-Wcst. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEAL?H'8EEKERS 

Hhuuld  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tlckeis  at 
redue.-d  rates  ean  be  purctiam-d  via  (his  (jrent 
l  b  roiiuli  Line,  to  all  the  Health  and  Pleasurw 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  Horn!,  West,  IneDm  ng 

Y(A*amTteUi!.T0f  (:° l  o R  V  ,ML  H>«  Valley  of  th* 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  in  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

(he  r  lhRt  tll,M  "np  l»,a«h»  direct  to 

Ne.  r  F  *1- '"•t'UV’/nment  and  Railroad  l.ands  Iu 


PFAPH  TRFF8  JTf  have  ready  ror  fall 
rc«i»n  i  nttu itka dk  our  usual  heavy 
sleek  of  Peach  trees.  <  Purchasers  of  large  Iota  should 
correspond  with  ufi.l  Also, all  klndsof  If,  nit,  <s|ia(|c 
and  Ortiiiinciitnl  Trees,  mill  »mall  Fruit 
Pliiiiln.  itf'Wi-  can  siqiply  a  limited  quantity 
natural  Muiitliei-n  Pencil  Seed,  gathered  express¬ 
ly  us  by  om- special  agent.  Quality  guaranteed. 
DAVID  liAIRD  lV  SON,  huimlii i>an,  N.  J. 


I'u irh uven,  Alims 

Mention  this  paper. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD 


RACINE,  WIS 

Man'fVs  of  l,ho“ RACIN' K FARM”  an 

A.JNT  JNJXINJGr  3vac: 


lUOMINGT0H:?“i 

NURSERY  C0.&S3 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL,!:i;;7MS2 

i  d'  Frm  t  AOmntnamal  Tree*.  CatalORii  e  for 
i'all  of  Ism)  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appll. 
cation.  GOO  Ai'ltKS.  13  lirreuliuuints 


PAINESVILLE,  O. 

Offer  the  IIKST  umi  ClIKAPKST  HFLIlS 
HOSKS.WlNTICR-ni.OO  WlNL  PLANT!- 
Kin  IT  TRKF.S,  URAl’i;  VINES,  aud  all 

Nfiiftll  FrnitN.  Givis  them  your  aikln'H«ou  anoH 
taJ,  ftu«1  they  will  huih!  you  their  FRER 


Uis  known  as  the  great  THROUdll  CAR  LINK 
♦>r  America,  ami  J.*i  universally  uHniiued  to  be  the 

Kiunst  Eq  it  ip  tied  Ruilrond  In  (lie  World  for 
oil  eliiMMCH  of  Travel, 

Through  Tlckeia  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Kall- 
^"ui’hu  ticket  uillcea  In  the  Hutted  Mtatea  and 

GRUMHi 

T.J.  POTT  HR, 

Vice  Pres,  and  uem  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWKLL, 

Cleu.  Pans.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  RKAN.tlen.  Kastern  Ag’t, 

Broadway.  New  York,  and 
JUb  Washington  Ht.,  Run  tom 


VVINTHH  FLOWERING  PUNTS, 


mm  <-r,  *  ,,r,°  extensively  bv  Farmers,  Millers, 

"  ""‘’l-  rs  Birougho.it  (lie  t  nir.-.f 

mm  ,  •  wl|o  lu  Idy  recommend  (hem  as  Iwlng  the  UKHT 
i, V('r.n‘'"1''  fur  cleaning  and  grndltig  Wheat,  liar. 
11  itL**'1  ^orn  and  Reeds  of  every  deseriptliin, 

lliev  do  ihe  work  morn  thoroughly,  luivo  greater 
rn parity  than  oilier  mills.  B 

l,M,iv«r'')3,r'n|f!v  ,"'ilt  !'r  th"  v"'7  host  material, 
hlgld  v  flalHhed,  and  n  re  m.ido  in  four  different,  sizes,  two 
ror  l- arm  use,  and  two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 

They  are  WARRANTED  to  give  SATISFACTION. 
Write  for  prices  before  purchasing  any  other  mill. 


NEW  FRUITS,  DUTCH  ItULKS,  ETC. 

New  Fears,  new  Peaches,  new-  r  'her rim,  new  firm >es 
wew  t'frawherites,  Ac.,  with  a  large  stork  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  *e. 

DUTCH  HI  LlIN- Large  Importations,  direct 
froni  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First,  quality 
Bulbs,  beautiful  Hot  house  plants.  Dracmnas.Croions, 
Orchids,  Winter  Flowering  Plants,  Hoses,  &e  .  well 
grown.  Cheap.  '  ’ 

Catalogues  malted  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  WunIi i ngton,  D.  C. 


STOVER  N°pRJpHIP 

GEAREH  |  I  linn  i  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 

LANDS  w’A-- WasKing- 

*A  •  AV  IKS  111  I  hr  Northern  l\icifie  countrv  !<; 


L  -A  man  who  understands  grndlDg  and 
naJl  r  rults  (live  age.  references,  and  ex- 
Addre-ix  In  own  handwriting. 

I..  CtiAwB  *  CO..  U«ni-vn,  N.  V. 


^tocU  ami  poultry. 


REGIS  rfcREDSWINE 


mja  riiuriiust,  '-ro!  <  heater  U  lilti-a,  I *»>- 
lsii(l*t'hliiu»,  A  hii(.,ro'<l  lli-rl.htris 
•illgri  e  Kivaii  with  kury  anlunll  volil.  Mruac  keaJtby 

r.  Purlly  guarHii teed.  Son.'.  ,tnT'ip  for  new  t  ala- 
C.  II.  V\  urrluxtuii.  Bo*  (Ui.  West  (luster.  Pa 


Jf  llagY  KKn,  col  .  Ml. Mu  >  . 

I  he-liT  wait,.  Hrrk.liirr  Jt  Yi  rk- 
'hire  I'licv.  HouIbHiinn,  Cnt-wulil 
Kid  Oxfurd  Hi. w it  Mire|iuild  faniln 
Srolrll  (lille^  Shl‘|ilienl  lli^-  nnd 
r.inry  Poultry.  SmilfiirlKUlugui 

w.irLkk  m  km  *  'Ti  t Mi*,  r 


LIQUID  GLUE 


SHOUT  HORN  Young  Hull*  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  Sale,  by  K.  11.  ALLEN,  1  hrithani, 
IHorrta  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


UNEQUALLED  POR  CEME  NTINO 

CH 1 NAJ.  *JAPER.  LEATHER,  Ac- 
C°^°  .MEDAL,  LONDON,  1883. 
},  *.™  hy  Miwoti  x  rTaiidlu  i  iryun  41  Plano  Co.jPullmttd 
n' ttSfrei  on,v  hy  (hii  RIJSSIA 

PCUC“tM  /m  - -  sold 


2806 Lbs.  Wg’t 


EVERYWMEl 


THE  UfeST  18  THE  CHEAPE8T." 

S  ENGINES 

II  eections  and  purpoecsA  Write  for  Free  Pamphlet 
-icon  to  IheAuJtmiui  ATaylorCo. .  Mansflnld,  Ohkk 


rsOolnMouey  who  sell  Un.  Chakk’b  Family 
Physician.  I  rice  JK'J.IHL  Speetmen  pages  fretf 
Address  A.  W.  Ramlllon  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor.  Jlieh 


! {*  V*  MHO RT-H  AND 
KITIM;  bore.  Situations 
KSTtuE  Bros.,  Janesville,  win. 


W/mmu/f, 


'  '' 

■Rnilllr:- 


UCKEYE 


STEAM  ENGINES  &  BOILERS. 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock 
tor  immediate  delivery. 


GUAMVTEEO 


Kish 


Send  tor 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


Hides  as  easy  £>  a  with  one  pc 

sou  aa  with  two  The  Hprin 

lengthen  and  iihorten  according  tolhc  weight  tin 
curry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  count 
roads  and  linedrlvesof  cities.  Manufactured  ai 
■old  by  all  the  IctidiiigCarrlage  Uttilderstuid  De 
lent.  Henry  Timken,  l’slrnlce,  Nt.  Lonl 

'tmt'Aoo,  ''lljl;  y  ABBOTT  BUGGY  C1 


UREKA  MOWE 

The  Lightest  Draft  Mower 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Removed  toUtica,  New  York.where  there  has  been 
erected  one  of  t lie  largest  und  most  complete 
Factories  in  the  country.  Here,  with  largely 
in  crease  <1  Capital,  the  best  improved  machin¬ 
ery.  skilled  workmen,  and  none  but  the  best 
material,  we  will  make  an  Improved  Machine, 
that  will  have  uo  equal. 

APCIJTO  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

AUtn  I  O  In  all  CXDCtL’PIED  TERRITORY. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  tbe  Run.!  New  Yorker. 


He--'Tvi-d  t.f-l  I’rcmtU-ii  *t  N.  Y.  Suw  »' sir  lifO,  1881  and 
|hs;  »„a  (irsutt  Gold  M,  ,UI  tn  ISM  over  Ped,  tick  snd  others, 
I'AUfun.is  sistw  Full  In  I 'M,  Tin.  only  perfect  Hay 
prims  nudo.  Fut>  Id  t.  n«  in  cm.  Mo.t  tlmple  «nd  dura- 
lie.  A  hale  cure  3  miuiite,.  SatlsUmiou  gnsrantsed. 
Three  1*1.  to  any  (.tier  PtmT  two.  Send  for  Circulsn- 
Alio  Hoex-Vower.;  Cider  Ml  I  It,  Coru  Slicky,  Feed  Guuort, 

,-|C  M  .IjUfHOturtd  III _ 

'■VHTTM  AtJ  A (FHlCm.TUH-d.il  CO..  St.  Louis,  M» 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly,  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Corn,  and  all  Grains. 

Made  in  Four  sdzes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  are  a  special  metal 
perfectly  bard)  are  *ell-*luirpen- 
Iiik-  und  can  l.e  run  In  either  direc¬ 
tion,  making  them  very  durable. 

Send  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 

THEFOOSMFG.CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


ATLAS  W 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A 

MANl't  ACTVKPKi)  OF 


Dollahh  and  sense  are  often  strangers  to 
each  other. 

“Board  Wanted”— As  the  young  lady  said 
when  she  catne  to  a  mud  puddle  in  the  sidewulk. 

“Mamma,”  said  a  little  up-town  boy.  as 
he  left  Ids  bed  and  crawled  into  hers,  the 
other  night,  “I  can  go  to  sleep  in  your  bed,  I 
know  I  can;  but  I’ve  slept  my  bed  all  up.” 

“That,  sir,  is  dessert,”  said  the  waiter  to  a 
Hoosier,  who  was  about  to  reach  for  some¬ 
thing  on  the  table.  “I  don't,  care  if  it  is  a 
wilderness.”  was  the  answer,  “I  am  going  to 
eat  it  all  the  same.” 

Little  Frankie  saw  a  man  climbing  a  tele¬ 
graph  pole,  and  he  called  to  his  nurse:  “Katie, 
come  here;  there’s  a  man  going  to  heaven.” 
Just  then,  the  man’s  bat  blew  olF  and  Frank 
continued,  “Hurry,  Kate!  God  has  just  taken 
his  hat,  and  be  will  lake  him  in  a  minute.” 

WlLLJE  had  been  forbidden  to  ask  for  des 
sert.  The  other  day  they  forgot  to  serve  him, 
and  as  Willie  is  very  obedient,  he  remained 
silent  although  much  affected.  “Josephine,” 
said  the  father,  “pass  me  a  plate.’  “Won't 
you  have  miue,  papa?’  said  Willie;  “it  is  very 
clean.” 

A  tbavelku  put  up  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel 
in  Bhjomlngton  the  other  night,  and  blew  out 
the  gas  on  retiring.  The  room  was  filled  with 
the  odor  of  hydrogen  gas  directly,  and  the 
astonished  plebeian  opened  his  door  and  lustily 
called  for  a  waiter,  who  came.  “What  have 
you  done?' asked  the  hotel  functionary  smiling 
suspiciously.  “Nothing.  But  by  criminy 
wax,  I  believe  there’s  a  skunk  under  the  bed!’ 

“Bov!”  he  called,  as  be  snapped  his  fingers 
at  a  postollleo  bootblack,  “arc  you  the  lad  I 
handed  a  dollar  bill  to  yesterday  to  get 
changed,  and  you  beat  me  out  of  18  cents?” 
“No,  sir.”  “Look  out!  How  do  you  know  you 
ain’t?’  “Cause;  do  I  look  like  u  boy  who’d 
beat  you  out  of  a  shilling,  when  1  could  walk 
off  with  the  dollar?  Stranger,  you  must  have 
got  hold  of  some  poor  leetle  kid  who's  just  be¬ 
gun  bismess.” 

Struck  Oil. — It  was  a  Woodward  Avenue 
car.  A  lady,  richly  dressed,  sat  in  a  corner  of 
the  car,  and  Raid  to  some  one  with  her — “I 
smell  kerosene  oil.”  “So  do  1”  answered  her 
friend.  One  after  another  got  into  the  car 
and  the  ludy  in  the  corner  sniffed  suspiciously, 
and  at  last  fixed  her  eyes  upon  a  quiet,  looking  lit¬ 
tle  man  near  tbe  door.  “I  believe  he's  got  the 
oil,”  she  said  in  o  stage  whisper  to  her  friend.  “1 
know  it,”  replied  her  friend.  “There  ought 
to  be  a  law  agaiust  carrying  kerosene  on  the 
street  cars.  Such  an  odor !”  and  she  glared 
at  the  little  mail.  “I  shall  inform  the  super¬ 
intendent,”  said  the  first  lady,  aloud.  “I 
shall  inform  the  President  of  the  road,”  said 
her  friend,  with  a  fixed  and  glassy  stare. 
“Ladies,”  said  the  little  man  cheerfully, 
“liadu’t.  you  better  move?  The  kerosene  from 
that,  lamp  in  the  corner  of  the  car  has  been 
dripping  down  on  ye  ever  since  we  started; 
but,  siein*  ye  both  knew  so  much,  I  thought  I 
wouldn’t  suy  anything.” 


1,500  To  4,000  Feet 

of  lumber  can  be  cut  In  a  rlay.  A  product  25  to 50  per 
cent,  greater  than  ran  be  cut  with  any  reciprocating 
saw  mill  with  the  same  power.  The  mill;  are  com 
plcte  except  saw,  and  will  he  put  on  the  cars  in 
Cincinnati  for  the  low  price  of  and  warranted 
lu  every  particular.  Saw  Mill*  of  all  sixes,  Engines, 
Boiler*.  Shafting,  Gearing,  Ac. 

Illustrated  circular*  sent  free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

John  and  Water  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


ptecrnaucousi  §Mvtrti£itt0. 


1UD  SHE  DTK? 

“No;  she  lingered  and  suffered  along,  pining  away 
all  the  time  lor  years,  the  doctors  doing  her  no  good: 
and  at  last  was  eureil  by  this  Hop  Bitters  the  papers 
suy  so  much  about.  Indeed  !  Indeed  !  hotv  thankful 
we  should  be  for  that  medicine.’' 

Washi.vuton,  D.  C..  May  15th,  ISHtl. 

(JrxTi.K»ii:x  Having  been  a  sufferer  for  a  long  time 
from  nervous  prostration  and  general  debility,  I  was 
advised  to  try  Hop  Billets  I  Dave  taken  one  bottle 
and  I  have  been  rapidly  gelling  better  ever  stnee.  and 
l  tliluk  It  the  best  medicine  t  ever  used.  I  am  now 
gaming  streuvth  ana  appetite,  which  wu*  all  gone, 
and  I  wa*  In  despair  Uullf  I  tried  your  Bitter*,  lam 
miw  well,  atilt*  to  go  about  utul  do  tn>  own  work. 
Before  takiug  It,  I  UfftA  completely  prostrated. 

NIKS.  MARY  STUART. 


Helmet-*’  Improved  Threshing  Vlnchlnc.  rue 

ly  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  information 
Free.  Bole  owners  or  Levet-tread  patents.  All  others 
Infringements  Hceboer  <V  ^on«.  l-an*dalr,  Pa. 


STANDARD’ 


The  BRADLEY 

PERRY  S  PATENT 


V  AX  /V  CUARANTEED 

r  Free  from  Horse  Motion. 

TWO  WHEELER. 

The  only  Two  Wheeled  Vehicle  that  is 
absolutely  free  front  all  horse  motion. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

BRADLEY  &  C0.rg&g3fra:Y- 

TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES! 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP. 

(TAX  £LIXEK  HIP.) 

Is  the  original  non  poisonous  Fluid  SHKKP  DIP, 
made  In  England  since  l.wT.’I.  aud  contains  the 
most  powerful  and  lineal  Ingredient*  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Insect  vermin  and  promoting  the  grow  th  of 
the  wool 

Dip  made  from  thi*  famous  English  recipe  has  been 
used  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  Home  Farms  of 
Her  Majesty  the  queen  i  Prince  ronxnri'*  Model  Farm. 
Wlmlaor  Park:.  H.  It.  H.  Prince  of  Wales,  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  Duke  of  Buccleugh"  Earl  Zetland.  Earl 
Morton.  Lord  l'ow,  r*eourl,  an-t  many  other  famous 
breeders  Of  live  stock. 

T.  \V.  LAWFORD,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  SOLE 
AGENT  for  t  ds  Dip.  and  bog's  to  recommend  It  to  the 
notice  of  all  In  tore*  tint  in  &Iiqcd  rearing  and  Wool 
culture  a«  tin  best  riling  of  the  kind  lo  the  market 
He  has  ceased  selling  any  other  make,  and  now  sup¬ 
plies  the  above  atone. 

WHITMAN’S  NEW  PATENT 

REBOUND  PLUNGER  PERPETUAL. 

‘  B Bf> 


CTS.  (!£PRICE)2  ANTI-RATTLERS  (MAIL) 
WANT  AGENTS  MOREY  S.C0.  LAGRANGE  ILL. 


J^HIUOIOHS. 


-  Sold  on  its  Jferlts. 


...THE 

Great  American 


A 


Company 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 

BOOMKK  dk  HOSCHEET 
■PRESS  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

GOOD  NEWS 

ro  LADIES! 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fer-  I,  Now  '*  your  time,  lo  get  up 
orders  for  «mr  celebrated  Te« 
itiiri  t'olTee*,  abd  *«*ure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Mesa  Rooe  China 
Ten  Fet,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
land  Moss  Roee  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Band  *oai 
i  ted  Toilet  Ret.  For  fullr-artlc  ulor*  addreu 
HI  OK. EAT  AMMlDWTU  f^ 

P.  O.  Box  *38. 


T?s.  titf1,  raaraiggift.’Bk 

BE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

e  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
ids  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufaetur- 
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A  CHEAP  BARN. 


HE  barn  illustrated  on  this 
page,  at  Figs.  377  and  378,  was 
built  by  T.  S.  Strohecker,  of 
Venango  Co.,  Penu.,  uud  wo 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
drawings  and  also  for  thut  of 
the  old  barn  (Fig.  370),  which 
was  used  in  building  the  new 
one.  Having  a  shop  with  a 
sot  of  carpenter’s  tools,  he  con¬ 
structed  the  new  burn  at  an  expense  of  about 
$350  for  matoiials,  and  with  the  aid  of  only  a 
young  son,  devoting  to  it  spare  time  that  many 
waste  loafing  about  groceries. 

The  frame  of  the  old  barn  forms  the  center 
of  the  new.  To  this  are  built  additions  at 
each  end,  40x10  feet.  The  frout  of  the  new 
barn  is  thus  the  length  of  the  old  barn— 40 
feet  in  addition  to  the  width  of  the  additions, 
16  feet  each— making,  in  all,  72  feet.  'The  ells 
being  longer  than  the  width  of  the  old  barn, 
there  is  between  them  at  the  back  an  inter¬ 
vening  space  which  contains  a  "lean-to”  for  a 
cow  stable.  The  old  frame  is  timber  frame; 
the  new  is  balloon  frame.  The  building  is 
boarded  up  and  down,  the  boards  planed  and 
stripped.  The  bam  is  painted  a  light  French 
gray  and  the  trimmings  a  dark  gray. 

By  referring  to  the  plan  (Fig.  378),  it  will  be 
seen  the  burn  will  accommodate  five  horses  and 
12  cows.  The  stationary  windluss  is  used  in 
lifting  the  box  from  the  farm-wagon,  also  in 
connection  wltfi  the  hay  tackle  to  hoist  beeves. 

Huy  is  put  on  the  mows  from  the  wagon 
stunding  on  the  barn  floor,  by  the  aid  of  a 
railroad  track  carrier  along  the  comb  of  the 
roof,  extending  the  whole  length  from  each 
side.  The  hay  for  feeding  is  thrown  on  the 
barn  floor  or  sent  through  chutes,  marked  A 
and  B,  which  are  near  the  feeding-troughs  of 
the  cows  and  mangers  of  the  horses.  The  cows 
are  fastened  by  stanchions,  and  stand  on  plat¬ 
forms  8)£  feet  long.  The  illustration  makes 
plain  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  the  inte¬ 
rior. 


farm  Copies. 

THE  POTATO  AND  ITS  RELATIONS. 

L.  I.  TEMPLIN. 

Plants,  like  people,  are  arranged  in  fami¬ 
lies.  A  study  of  their  relationships  and  re¬ 
semblances  is  often  of  interest,  not  only  for 
the  knowledge  gained  of  the  family  history, 
but  also  because  it  often  throws  more  or  less 
light  on  obscure  points  in  connection  with  the 
principal  subject.  From  its  earliest  introduc¬ 
tion  into  European  countries,  the  potato  has 
beeu  of  great  interest  both  to  the  botanist  and 
the  agriculturist.  It  has  diverged  into  nu¬ 
merous  well-marked  varieties;  but  whether 
there  is  more  than  one  well  defined  species  is, 
I  believe,  au  unsettled  question. 

Recently,  several  distinct  kinds  of  wild  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  found  in  New  Mexico;  but 
whether  they  are  to  take  their  places  as  well- 
defiued  speeies  I  do  not  know.  The  potato — 
Rolauum  tuberosum  —  is  a  member  of  the 
Night-shade  Family,  which  embraces  some  of 
our  most  useful  and  also  some  very  poisonous 
plants.  Of  the  same  genus  with  the  potato  is 
found  the  Egg-plant — S.  Melongena — which 
has  of  late  years  gained  a  somewhat  promi¬ 
nent  place  among  cultivated  esculents.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  grows  in  an  oblong,  or  egg- 
shape  form,  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  and 
is  either  purple  or  white.  Some  prickles  are 
found  on  the  plant. 

The  Horse  Nettle— S.  Carolinense— a  very 


rough,  prickly,  useless  and  troublesom  >  weed 
in  the  South,  is  also  a  member  of  this  genus. 
Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  S.  rostratum, 
which  is  found  growing  in  profusion  on  the 
plains  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  Is  a  very 
prickly,  dwarfish  annual,  with  a  yellow  flow¬ 
er  that  frequently  gives  this  color  to  extensive 
patches  of  ground.  It  is  said  to  bo  the  uative 
food  plant  of  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  and 
certainly  this  insect  does  scorn  to  prefer  it  to 
all  other  plants.  The  Black  Night-shade — 
S.  nigrum— a  smooth  plunt  with  small,  white 
flowers,  ami  globular  black  berries,  also  be¬ 


Cherry,  Several  species  of  this  have  been 
introduced  to  cultivation  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  They  are  doubtless  capable  of  still 
farther  improvement,  till  they  will  become 
more  desirable  than  they  have  yet  become. 

Every  oue  is  acquainted  with  Red  Pepper — 
Capsicum  aunuum — bub  every  one  does  not 
kuow  that  this  plant,  with  its  pungent  pods 
and  seed,  is  also  a  cousin  to  the  potato. 

Another  common  plant,  the  Tobacco — Nieo- 
tiana  Tabaeum — is  also  cousin  to  our  favorite 
tuber.  While  the  potato  has  proved  oue  of 
the  most  useful  plants  in  cultivation,  the  to¬ 
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longs  to  this  genus.  Its  fruit  is  poisonous,  and 
it  is  a  worthless  weed,  and  should  beextermina- 
ted.  There  is  btill  another  member  of  tbisgroup 
worthy  of  notice,  which  is  the  climbing  Bitter¬ 
sweet,  8.  Dulcamara.  This  is  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  for  its  beautiful,  glossy,  green,  ovate 
or  heart-shaped  leaves,  uud,  when  ripe,  Its 
oval,  red  berries,  which  hang  on  all  Winter, 
giving  it  quite  au  ornamental  appearance. 
0 ray  sayR  this  was  introduced  from  Europe; 
but  1  have  seen  it  growing  in  the  native  for¬ 
ests  of  Indiaua,  where  it  certainly  had  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  an  introduced  foreigner. 
As  an  ornamental  climber,  this  is  worthy  a 
place  iu  all  suitable  situations. 


bacco  plant  has  doubtless  proved  the  most  del¬ 
eterious.  Tobacco  coutaius  an  essential  oil 
— nicotine — that  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  which 
cannot  be  habitually  takeu  into  the  system 
without  deleterious  effects.  Could  this  plant 
be  banished  from  cultivation  and  use,  it  would 
prove  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  family.  Auother  poisonous  plant  of  this 
family  is  the  Black  Henbane  of  Europe.  This 
plant,  knowu  to  botanists  as  Hyoscyumus  nig- 
er,  has  become  a  weed  in  some  localities  in  this 
country.  It  possesses  highly  poisonous  and 
narcotic  properties,  and  is  used  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  as  a  medicine.  It  is  extensively 
employed  also  to  destroy  insect  parasites, 
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FLAN  OF  BARN.  Fig.  378. 


The  well-known  and  highly-appreciated 
tomato — Lycopersicum  escul  entum — belongs 
to  a  different  genas  of  the  family  of  which  the 
tomato  is  a  member,  and  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  an  own  cousin  to  it.  This  is  a  tropi¬ 
cal  plant  that  has  been  extensively  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  temperate  zone.  Under  the  vary¬ 
ing  influences  of  cultivation,  this  fruit  has 
assumed  innumerable  variations  of  shape, 
color,  size,  and  season  of  ripening.  Its  ex¬ 
cellence  has  made  it,  in  popularity  and  im¬ 
portance,  second  only  to  the  potato  itself.  In 
another  genus— Physalis — we  find  another 
esculent  that  is  probably  worthy  of  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  receives;  this  is  the  Ground 


both  on  plants  and  animals.  Belladonna — 
Atropa — is  another  plant  of  very  poisonous 
qualities  found  iu  this  family.  This,  like 
the  preceding  one,  is  used  both  as  a  medicine 
and  au  insecticide.  The  Jimson  Weed 
or  Thorn  Apple — Datura  stramonium— may 
also  be  mentioned  as  another  of  the  family. 
This  large,  coarse,  unsightly  weed  is  but  too 
well  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  It 
persists  in  growing  iu  neglected  lots  and  va¬ 
cant  corners  about  the  farm.  Both  plant  and 
seeds  contain  a  strong  narcotic  poison.  The 
leaves  and  seeds,  when  pulverized  and 
then  mixed  with  saltpeter  and  burned 
and  the  smoke  inhaled,  form  the  surest 


relief  for  the  attacks  of  asthma  of  all  the  so- 
called  cures  extant.  Indeed,  these  substances 
form  the  bases,  and  in  many  cases  the  sum 
and  substance  of  nearly  all  of  these  cures. 
Euough  of  this  weed  might  be  permitted  to 
grow  to  meet  auy  local  demand  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  all  the  rest,  should  be  studiously  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Such  are  some,  but  by  no  moans  all,  of  the 
family  relations  of  the  potato.  It  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  so  many  of  those  plants 
are  poisonous;  ami  this  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  on  its  introduction  into  European 
countries,  the  potato  bail  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  Itself  poisonous.  And,  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  the  loaves  of  tho  potato  contain  a  poison 
in  small  quantities.  This  poison,  called  sola- 
nine,  is  also  said  to  bo  developed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  tubers  when  permitted  to  lie  in  tho 
sunshine  a  few  days.  Iu  this  glance  at  the 
Night-shade  Family  we  at  once  see  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  tho  potato  to  ail  other  members  of  the 
family.  _ _  _ 

CLOVERS  AS  NITROGEN  COLLECTORS. 

It  is  well  kuown  to  all  farmers  that  clover 
has  a  peculiarly  effective  manurial  actiou 
when  growu  as  a  preparatory  crop  to  corn  or 
wheat,  or  auy  of  the  cereals.  All  the  legumi¬ 
nous  plauts — the  clovers,  peas,  etc. — possess 
more  or  less  of  this  useful  property.  Chem¬ 
ists  find  that  they  obtain  and  store  in  their 
structure  more  nitrogen  than  other  plauts,  and 
so  supply  the  chief  ingredient  of  nitric  acid 
which  is  developed  by  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  Summer,  provided  the  air  has  access 
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through  the  surface  soil.  The  question  how 
the  clovers, etc.,  obtain  this  amount  of  nitrogen 
beyond  what  cereals  show,  is  not  fully  settled. 
The  Bokburu  Clover,  a  gigantic  variety  of  the 
common  Melilot,  or  Sweet  Clover,  has  beeu 
known  to  grow  18  feet  Idgh.  All  the  Mul- 
ilot  Clovere  will  grow  and  make  a  largo 
amount  of  forage  on  soils  too  poor  for  other 
crops,  but  tho  stems  arc  woody  uud  hard;  yot 
it  is  likely  that  in  many  places  Sweet  Clover 
may  prove  a  good  ensilage  crop.  W  here  once 
introduced,  it  remains,  although  au  uuuuul,ua 
it  seeds  freely,  and  sends  its  ro  5ts  deeper  and 
leaves  higher  than  other  crops,  aud  so  subdues 
them.  Sir  J.  li.  Lawes  examined  the  soil  iu 
which  Bokhara  Clover  had  grown  to  a  bight 
of  about  six  feet  before  it  flowered.  It  was 
found  full  of  the  roots  to  the  depth  of  54 
laches  (4J£  feet),  aud  was  very  hard  and  dry, 
although  there  had  been  abundant  rain.  This 
dryness  of  the  soil  was  apparently  due,  almost 
wholly,  to  the  evaporation  of  tho  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  plauts.  It  was  also  appar¬ 
ent  that  much  water  must  have  beeu  absorbed 
by  the  roots  from  a  greater  depth  than  54 
inches,  together  with  any  such  soluble  salts,  as 
the  nitrates,  that  may  have  laseu  dissolved 
in  it. 

White  Clover  was  grown  iu  a  plat  adjoining 
that  occupied  by  the  Bokhara.  Its  roots  were 
chiefly  near  the  surface,  very  few  descending 
27  inches.  Both  water  and  nitric  acid  were 
found  in  minimum  amount  as  far  as  the  roots 
extended.  Between  30  and  45  inches  the  soil 
of  the  White  Clover  plat  was  found  to  have 
retained  five  times  more  nitric  acid  than 
the  Bokhara  plat,  evidently  because  the  roost 
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had  not  reached  it.  This  seems  to  demonstrate 
the  power  of  the  deep-rooting  clovers  to  bring 
up  solutions  from  depths  in  the  soil  beyond 
what  otner  plants  can  reach.  It  shows  why 
the  Sweet  Clovers  flourish  in  soils  too  much 
exhausted,  near  the  surface,  for  other  plants 
to  thrive;  and  it  proves  clover  to  be  rather  a 
searcher  of  the  soil  than  a  renovator.  It  gives 
u  startling  warning  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
land  to  save  the  rare  and  precious  elements  of 
manure  and  apply  them  over  all  the  surface 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  have  his  land  reduced 
to  Utter  ultimate  barrenness.  Dr.  La  we*  says 
tbut  be  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  be¬ 
lieving  that  leguminous  plants  obtain  all  their 
nitrogen  from  nitric  acid  dissolved  in  the  water 
of  the  soil. 


THAT  DRAIN  LEVEL. 

VVhkn  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  presented  hie 
essay  on  underdraining  to  the  public,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Rural,  it  became  public 
property  und  subject  to  criticism.  I  criticised, 
first,  the  use  of  turf  und  tarred  paper  over  the 
joints ;  second,  his  device  for  leveling,  and 
offered  a  substitute  ;  third,  his  practice  of 
cuttiug  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  larger  than 
the  tiles,  so  that  they  could  be  moved  laterally 
in  filliug  ;  and  I  guve  my  practice  of  finishing 
with  a  draw  Bcoop  the  exact  size  of  the  tiles 
used,  so  that  they  cannot  l>e  moved  laterally 
in  filling  the  ditch.  For  this  I  am  dubbed 
an  ignoramus,  a  novice,  etc.,  by  the  Professor. 

All  I  know  of  underdraining  is  what  I  have 
learned  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
others.  I  don’t  profess  to  know  much,  but  I 
think  i  do  know  a  little.  1  have  laid  a  few 
tile  drains,  and  they  seem  to  work  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all  eoueermd,  uud  t  did  not  use  a 
“string  and  scaffold’'  to  level  with,  nor  “turf 
and  tarred  paper”  over  the  joints! 

I  have  laid  collars  of  broken  tile  over  the 
joints  in  passing  through  very  liquid  soils,  but 
in  all  ordinary  soils  I  use  nothing:  not  even 
“turf  and  tarred  paper.”  I  simply  lay  the 
tile  so  that  the  upper  edges  joiu,  and.  as  all 
competent  drainage  men  are  fully  aware,  that 
is  sufficient.  The  instunce  1  referred  to  in  my 
last  communication,  when  a  hole  was  opened 
to  the  surface,  occurred  where  the  drain  ran 
through  a  bed  of  peculiar,  thin  silt.  But  it 
did  not  choke  the  drain  Isx’ause  it  was  not 
properly  graded,  as  Professor  C  insinuates. 
I  don’t  lay  that  sort  of  a  drain !  I  did  say, 
and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  when  collars  arc 
found  necessary,  1  consider  it  by  far  the  most 
sensible  plan  to  use  something  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  tile,  instead  of  perishable  stuff 
like  “turf  and  tarred  paper.” 

I  did  not  claim  that  my  device  for  leveling 
was  the  best  in  the  world,  as  Prof.  C.  asserts; 
but  I  still  think  it  is,  when  properly  adjusted 
—which  can  bo  doue  by  any  careful  mechanic 
— as  efficient  for  the  purpose  as  the  “st  ring 
and  scaffold”  apparatus  the  Professor  styles 
the  “Lansing  Level;”  and  I  will  add  that 
neither  of  them  would  be  worth  a  copper  in 
the  hands  of  a  careless,  bungling  person. 

Welmvo  no  agricultural  college  here,  but 
we  have  a  tile  factory,  and  also  a  few  men 
who  inuki*  tile  draining  a  business;  but  not 
one  of  them  uses  the  “string  and  scaffold”  to 
level  with,  or  “turf  and  tarred  paper”  over 
the  joints.  When  1  called  their  attention  to 
these  things,  they  smiled !  They  don’t  use  the 
device  I  described  either,  except  on  drains  of 
a  few  hundred  feet  in  loDgtb. 

If  1  mistake  not,  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
are  open  to  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  farm  economy,  and  if  I  see  a  prac¬ 
tice  advocated  that  seems  to  me  misleading,  I 
have  a  perfect  right  to  criticise  it.  If  a  de¬ 
vice  for  accomplishing  a  certain  object  is 
described,  and  1  tbiuk  1  know  of  a  1  letter  one, 
i  have  a  right,  to  submit  it  to  the  editor,  who, 
if  he  sees  fit,  places  it  before  the  thousands  of 
Rural  readers,  and  leaves  it  to  their  discre¬ 
tion  which  they  will  employ.  K.  grundy. 

Christian  Co.,  111. 

Remarks:  We  are  quite  positive  that 
Prof.  Carpenter  does  not  object  to  criticism. 
What  he  did  object  to  was  being  criticized 
under  an  assumed  name,  as  we  understood  it, 
and  for  this  the  Rural  is  in  fault.  Intelli¬ 
gent  criticism  is  good ;  but  let  us  avoid  un¬ 
kind  feeling  — Ens 


i'LovintUtirftl. 


DIANTHUS. 

A  great  many  people  get  this  flower  so 
mixed  up  with  the  carnation,  pieotee  and  the 
piuk,  that  they  don’t  know  “which  is  which;” 
still,  the  flowers  are  all  of  the  same  genus,  but 
they  are  arranged  as  follows: 

First,  flakes  or  carnations  have  two  colors 
only,  and  they  have  stripes,  which  are  large, 
goiug  quite  through  the  petals.  Second,  bi- 
zarres  or  diauthus  (sometimes  called  Chinese 
and  Japan  Pinks)  are  variegated  in  irregular 
spots  aud  stripes,  with  not  less  than  three  or 
more  colors.  These  are  the  most  brilliant  of 


the  species.  Third,  pi co tees  (which  are  very 
much  like  carnations,  but  are  more  hardy) 
have  a  white  ground,  spotted  at  the  edges 
with  a  scarlet,  purple  and  other  colors.  Fourth 
and  last,  comes  the  pink,  with  its  delightful 
fragrance,  very  much  resembling  that  of  the 
clove;  those  are  more  hardy  and  better  fringed 
than  the  carnations. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  under  glass  or  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  Slu  ing,  and  the  second 
Summer  they  will  flower.  Plants,  when 
young,  are  perfectly  hardy:  but  when  old, 
they  are  injured  in  the  Winter.  A  succession 
of  young  plants  may  be  procured,  either  from 
seeds  or  layers.  The  seeds  of  the  pieotee  can 
be  sown  in  the  Spring  or  early  Summer,  so  as 
to  produce  good,  strong  plants  by  Autumn. 
Throw  a  few  boughs  over  them,  or  cover  them 
with  leaves,  to  shelter  the  plants  from  the 
winter  storms,  and  next  Spring  you  will  have 
a  lot  of  nice  plants  all  ready  for  flowering 
before  the  others  have  commenced  to  grow. 

Of  all  the  above,  the  carnation  is  best  for 
winter  flowering.  The  best  way  to  raise  It  is 
to  get  young  plants  in  the  Spring,  and  set  them 
out  in  the  garden;  pinch  off  the  tops  of  nil 
the  long  shoots  as  they  appear,  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  plant;  also  all  the  buds  that  appear 
previous  to  the  middle  of  August;  after  that, 
allow  ull  to  grow.  Take  up  and  pot  the  plants 
(in  small  pots  of  four  to  six  inches)  about  the 
first,  of  November  or  before  frost,  and  remove 
them  to  the  house.  If  they  are  troubled  with 
the  little  green  louse,  tobacco  tea,  smoking, 
and  soap-suds  are  good  remedies,  if  they  turn 
yellow,  give  them  a  little  soot  water  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  a  while.  They  don’t  like  too 
much  water;  but  moisture  is  what  they  most 
crave  after.  ly’man  candee. 


Ijorliculluml. 


WILL  PEAS  MIX  IF  GROWN  SIDE 
BY  SIDE. 


W.  W.  TRACY. 


During  the  past  Summer,  while  examining 
crops  of  i was  grown  for  seed  purposes,  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  some  fields  because  grown  too  near 
other  varieties;  but  the  growers  claimed  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  objection,  as  peas 
would  not  crews  fertilize  naturally,  and  they 
referred  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  au¬ 
thority.  Now,  while  it  must  be  gratifying  to 
the  Rural  to  have  its  opinion  receive  so  much 
weight,  yet  if  1  mistake  not,  its  editors  are  for 
this  very  reason  the  more  anxious  that  noth¬ 
ing  shall  appear  in  its  columns  which  shall 
tend  to  the  production  of  an  inferior  article. 
[That  is  very  true.  Ena,]  and  so  I  want  to 
present  the  other  side  of  this  question. 

In  1X70  1  had  some  40  bushels  of  a  certain 
stock  ot  extra-early  peas,  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  very  uniform  and  good  stock.  A  part 
of  these  were  sown  in  a  narrow  strip  by  the 
side  of  some  Black-Eyed  Marrowfats,  but  sep¬ 
arated  from  them  by  a  single  row  of  potatoes. 
The  Earlies  were  sown  so  much  later  than  the 
otber>  that  they  were  not  out  of  flower  when 
the  Marrowfats  commenced,  but  were  ripe, 
eut  and  thrashed  before  the  field  peas  were 
harvested,  and  from  this  aud  the  character  of 
the  muu  who  grew  and  handled  them,  1  think 
there  was  as  little  probability  of  the  ripe  peas 
being  mixed  as  if  they  had  been  grown  on 
different  farms.  The  remainder  of  the  early 
peas  were  sown  by  themselves  aud  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  other  peas.  The  crops  were  kept 
separate  and  both  were  carefully  hand-picked 
from  tallies  so  arranged  that  every  pea  came 
under  the  eye  of  the  picker,  who  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  remove  all  dirt  aud  injured  or  “  off  ” 
peas.  These  pickings  from  the  crop  grown  by 
the  sideof  the  Marrowfats  contained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  peas  which  would  pass  as  small  Mar¬ 
rowfats,  aud  the  general  character  of  the 
whole  lot  of  pickings  was  such  that  several 
persons  looking  at  them,  without  knowing 
their  history,  remarked:  “They  look  as  if 
crossed  with  Marrowfats;”  but  the  pickings 
from  the  other  crop  from  the  same  stock  seed 
did  not  show  any  trace  of  this  mixture. 

But,  it  is  said,  this  proves  too  much,  for  the 
experiments  of  Prof.  Lazenby  aud  others  seem 
to  show  that  the  fruit  is  not  altered  externally 
by  the  pollen.  Lis  not  Prof.  Tracy  here  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  seeds — the  peas — aud  not  the  fruit? 
— Eds.J  However  this  may  be  in  most  plants, 
peas  certainly  are  frequently  so  affected,  in 
proof  of  which  t  inclose  pods  resulting  from 
fertilizing  Extra  Early  blossoms  with  Blue 
Peter  pollen,  in  which,  while  some  of  the  peas 
in  each  pod  are  to  all  appearance  “straight1 
Extra  Earlies,  others  show  their  Blue  Peter 
parentage  very  distinctly.  But,  you  say,  how 
can  they  cross?  The  stamens  aud  pistils  are 
inclosed  together  within  the  keel,  and  the  pol¬ 
len  is  sheil  directly  upon  the  stigmas  long  be¬ 
fore  the  flower  opens,  or  even  before  it  shows 
color.  I  would  answer,  that  l  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  crossing  peas,  and 
know  how  early  the  pollen  is  shed,  and  from 


my  experience  in  the  garden,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
peas  mixing,  no  matter  how  close  the  different 
plants  were  planted :  but  I  have  seen  bees 
alight  upon  aud  pull  down  the  keel  of  pea 
blossoms  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  .stamens 
out  and  allow  some  of  the  pollen  to  fall  upon 
them;  and  then  I  followed  them  to  another 
blossom,  upon  which  they  worked  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  leave  upon  its  stigma 
some  of  the  pollen  received  from  the  last 
flower,  and  I  think  this  pollen,  from  greater 
potency  or  other  cause,  may  fertilize  some 
ovules,  even  when  the  pistil  hail  been  previous¬ 
ly  covered  with  pollen  from  its  own  flower.  I 
do  not  thluk  this  always  or  even  usually  hap¬ 
pens,  but  I  thinkthattbeinstancegiven  above, 
which  is  only  one  of  many  which  1  might  men¬ 
tion,  shows  that  it  sometimes  does.  In  the  case 
given,  there  was  probably  not  morethau  one 
pea  in  a  thousand  which  showed  any  trace  of 
the  Marrowfats,  and  if  these  had  been  left  in 
the  general  crop,  the}'  might  not  have  been 
noticed  even  by  a  careful  observer;  bnt  when 
thrown  together  iu  the  pickings,  they  became 
evident.  But  the  injury  done  to  the  stock  was 
not  confined  to  those  which  showed  the  Mar¬ 
rowfat  cross;  for,  as  iu  the  sample  sent  you, 
only  a  tew  of  the  peas  resultant  from  the  use 
Of  blue  Peter  pollen  showed  any  sign  of  that 
blood;  and  we  may  conclude  that  many  of  the 
peas  in  the  crop  mentioned,  which  seemed 
perfectly  “straight”  Extra  Earlies,  were  really 
crossed  with  the  field  peas.  Arid  1  believe 
that  most  ot  the  “sports”  “off”  “rogues,”  “run¬ 
ners,”  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
beet  of  stock,  may  be  attributed  to  this  cross¬ 
ing  iu  the  blossom,  and  that  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  peas  grown  forseed  purposes 
as  far  as  possible  from  any  other  varieties 
blossoming  at  the  same  time. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

Here  is  the  way  celery  is  earthed  up  to  blanch 
in  this  neighborhood; — First,  the  earth  is 
worked  up  to  it  with  the  hands,  the  leaves  Be¬ 
ing  held  close  together  with  one  hand;  this  is 
what  is  termed  handling.  Then  it  is  allowed 
to  grow  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  com¬ 
mon  brown  wrapping  paper  is  wrapped  around 
thcstalksaud  tied  with  twine,  and  the  earth  is 
worked  up  towitbiuone  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
parer.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  it  is  wrap¬ 
ped  and  tied  as  before,  and  the  earth  is  par¬ 
tially  worked  up  to  the  top  of  the  paper.  In 
a  short  time  it  will  be  blanched  sufficiently 
for  use,  which  may  lie  known  by  the  blanched 
stalks  growing  out  at  the  top  of  the  paper. 
For  crispness,  tenderness,  and  fine  flavor,  1 
think  celery  grown  in  this  way  cannot, 
he  excelled.  Certainly,  it  takes  work  to  tie 
and  wrap  it,  but  1  tbiuk  all  lovers  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  vegetable  will  feel  repaid  for  the  extra 
work  when  they  have  eaten  it  treated  iu  this 
fashion.  “celery’  raiser.” 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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YELLOWS  ON  THE  PEACH. 

In  looking  over  back  numbers  of  the 
Rural  yesterday,  I  came  across  au  article  on 
Peach  Culture  by  Gen.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  in 
the  issue  of  January  11). 

He  presents  some  excellent  points  on  the 
subject;  but  his  ideas  on  the  yellows  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the 
peach  growers  of  Michigan,  who  have  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  desease.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  the  disease  is  uot  contagious— that 
it  is  “the  effect  of  the  borers  cutting  away 
the  bark  underground,  girdling  the  tree  and 
thus  killing  it.” 

No  doubt  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  one 
that,  the  circulation  of  correct  ideas  on  this 
important  point  is  desirable.  If  Gen.  Clay  is 
correct  iu  his  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not 
contagious,  then  large  numbers  of  peach 
growers  are  actiug  very  unwisely  in  destroy¬ 
ing  peach  trees  that  are  affected  by  it.  If  he 
is  wrong  in  making  such  a  statement,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  erroueous  ideas  are  being 
circulated  from  so  eminent  a  source. 

The  disputes  aud  misapprehension  concern¬ 
ing  the  yellows  come  from  people  who  are 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  real  yellows. 
On  seeing  a  peach  tree  with  yellow  leaves, 
such  people  are  very  apt  to  jump  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  has  the  yellows,  which  is  often 
a  great  mistake.  1  have  been  a  practical 
peach  grower  for  25  years,  and  have  long 
known  that  borers  and  several  other  causes, 
besides  the  yellows,  will  make  the  leaves  of  a 
peach  tree  become  yellow.  But  this  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  harmless  kind  of  yellows — a  sort 
of  sham.  The  remarks  of  Gen.  Clay  indicate 
that  he  has  not,  as  yet,  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  the  genuine  yellows  attack  his  peach 
trees. 

Practical  peach  growers  who  have  become 


fully  acquainted  with  the  yellows  are  unani¬ 
mous  iu  the  opinion  that  it  is  contagious.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society,  one  entire  evening  wa., 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  this  disease, 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
fruit  growers  iu  the  State  taking  part  iu  the 
discussion,  and  they  agreed,  without  exception, 
that  the  yellows  is  contagions,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  as  yet  known  is  the  prompt  and 
entire  destruction  of  the  diseased  tree.  From 
the  recently  published  Report  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  of  Pennsylvania!  learn  that 
the  yellows  is  a  formidable  disease  in  that 
State,  and  that  there  is  probably  no  remedy. 
Mr.  Satterthwait  in  his  report  on  diseases 
of  fruit  trees,  correctly  states  that  the  yellows 
is  extremely  contagious.  I  caunot  learn  of 
an  instance  where  a  reputable  horticultural 
society  has  decided  that  the  disease  is  not  con¬ 
tagious. 

Within  five  miles  of  where  I  write  there  are 
about  200,000  peach  trees.  The  yellows  made 
its  appearance  in  onr  orchards  about  six  years 
ago.  Among  all  the  owners  of  this  large 
number  of  trees  I  do  not  kuow  of  a  thoughtful 
orebardist.  who  disputes  its  contagious  char¬ 
acter.  We  have  a  State  law  that  compels 
the  destruction  of  peach  trees  that  are 
affected  with  the  malady.  Our  peach  growers 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  good 
law.  Our  only  hope  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  plague  and  continuing  the  production 
of  peaebos,  is  in  destroying  infected  trees  as 
soon  as  the  first  symptoms  appear.  As  one  of 
the  Commissioners  under  this  law.  1  have  ex¬ 
amined  over  20,000  peach  trees  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  aud  I  know  that  the  yellows  attacks  trees 
that  are  entirely  free  from  borers  or  their 
effects,  just  the  same  os  it  does  those  which 
are  infested  with  borers.  In  common  with 
all  other  Commissioners  or  peach  growers, 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  yellows,  I 
find  that  the  disease  spreads  without  regard 
to  variety  or  condition  of  soil  or  system  of 
cultivation.  We  also  find  that  in  orchards 
or  neighborhoods  where  the  diseased  trees 
have  been  most  thoroughly  destroyed  in  the 
past,  the  percentage  of  infected  trees  is  small 
est,  and  where  diseased  trees  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  live,  the  percentage  is  largest. 

The*  notion  that  the  yellows  is  caused  by 
poor  soil  and  negligent,  cultivation  has  beeu 
widely  circulated :  but  it  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  errors,  as  any  observer  may  see  in  localities 
where  the  real  yellows  has  obtained  a  foot¬ 
hold.  In  the  80  years  or  more  since  the 
disease  was  first  known,  no  well  authenticated 
case  of  cure  is  recorded.  I  am  aware  that 
Professor  Goessiuan  reported  cases  of  alleged 
cuies  in  1878;  but  his  observations  concerning 
the  disease  strongly  Indicate  that  he  made  a 
mistake,  uud  performed  his  alleged  cures  upon 
trees  that  did  not  have  the  genuine  yellows. 
In  Borrieu  bounty,  In  this  State,  the  yellows 
has  compelled  the  fruit  glowers  to  abandon 
peach  growing.  Prompt  and  decisive  action 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  might 
have  averted  this  disaster.  The  yellows  is 
also  rapidly  destroying  the  peach  orchards  iu 
some  parts  of  Western  New  York.  If  Prof. 
Goessman  or  Prof.  Penliallow  can  cure  the 
yellows  and  prevent  the  contagion  from 
spreading  while  the  t  rees  are  under  treatment, 
there  is  a  large  and  extremely  profitable  field 
for  operation  open  to  them.  n.  atwell. 

Van  Boren  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLE. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


I  send  the  Rural  herewith  some  average 
specimens  of  thfs  early  Russian  apple  (Fig.  380. ) 
p.  651,  cions  of  which  were  received  by  me,  in 
1870,  from  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
Washington.  Though  doubtless  other  cions 
of  the  samtavvere  distributed,  it  would  seem 
that  no  one  else  preserved  it,  or  preserved  the 
uame,  besides  myself.  In  the  last  10  years  I 
have  distributed  a  vast  number  of  cions  (many 
of  them  gratuitously  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker),  and  the  apple  is  now 
in  bearing  from  the  province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  Washington  Territory. 

The  tree  is  a  free  und  symmetrical  grower, 
upright  when  young,  but  spreading  as  it 
becomes  older  under  the  loafls  of  fruit.  The 
bark  is  of  a  light  cinnamon  color,  almost  yel¬ 
low  on  the  young  wood,  and  the  leaves  are 
light  green,  being  slightly  puliescent  and 
whitish  beneath.  It  is  a  healthy  tree,  and, 
like  most  of  the  Russians,  “iron  clad”  against 
cold,  enduring  40  deg.  below  zero  without 
injury.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer  auuually  in  rich 
gardens,  but  biennially  on  poorer  soils,  or  in 
sod.  The  fruit,  fairly  grown,  is  medium  in 
size,  though  specimens  that  would  rank  as 
large  may  often  be  found  on  young  trees  in 
good  soil  But  the  tendency  to  overbear  is 
likely  to  make  the  fruit  small  when  not 
thinned,  especially  on  poor  soil.  The  tree  is 
of  dwarf  growth,  and,  when  branched  low, 
nearly  all  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  by  hand, 
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even  from  an  old  tree.  My  oldest  trees  (13 
years  old)  have  little  fruit  out.  of  reach. 

In  delicate,  waxen  beauty,  the  Yellow 
Transparent,  especially  when  allowed  to 
mature  upon  the  tree,  is  unequaled  among 
American  apples  It  is  soft,  fleshed,  and  of  a 
mild,  delicate,  but  not  very  high  flavor — not 
equal  to  the  Early  Harvest.  But  the  fruit  is 
always  fair,  and  its  attractive  appearance, 
joined  with  its  very  good  quality,  makes  it 
extremely  salable.  As  an  early  marketapple, 
it  has  great  met  its.  if  gathered  just  as  the 
seeds  begin  to  color,  it  bears  transportation 
well,  and  will  keep  two  weeks  or  more,  before 
showing  any  signs  of  deterioration.  How  far 
south  it  will  succeed,  1  cannot  say;  but  have 
uo  doubt  that  in  the  mountains  it  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  nearly  down  to  the  latitude  of 
New  York  city. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  Russian  apples 
which  arp  nearly,  if  uot  quite,  identical  with 
the  Yellow  Transparent.  1  have  them  grow¬ 
ing  and  bearing  in  the  same  orchard,  and  can¬ 
not,  distinguish  any  positive  difference  in  tree 
or  fruit.  These  are  the  Grand  Sultan  and  the 
Charlottonthaler.  The  Grand  Sultan  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  as  hardy  a  tree  as  the 


scribed  as  ‘‘crisp  juicy  and  pleasant,  though 
not  best  in  quality.”  It  ripens  in  Central  New 
York  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first  of 
August. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  A.  J.  Cay- 
wood  Son  write  us  that  this  pear  was  with¬ 
out  name  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
named  Comet.  The  original  tree,  they  say, 
was  owned  hy  several  parties  before  Lawson. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  for  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  to  settle  or  to  discuss  at,  length.  We  trust 
that  there  are  facts  which  will  at  once  deter 
miue  which  name  the  fruit  should  hear. 


A  FRAUDULENT  PICTURE. 

(See  page  657.) 


Rural 

Yellow  Transparent  Apple.  Fig.  380 


other  two,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  uot  quite 
so  healthy,  being  subject  to  bark-blight  upon 
the  trunk,  by  which  the  young  trees  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  have  in  one  place  two  parallel 
rows  of  Yellow  Transparent  and  Grand  Sul¬ 
tan,  set  nine  years  ago.  The  first,  are  all  per¬ 
fect,  but  of  the  latter  two-thirds  have  died 
from  bark  blight  The  remaining  trees  of 
Grand  Sultan,  however,  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  any  way  from  their  neighbors. 
The  Charlottonthaler  was  at  first  thought  to 
bear  larger  fruit  than  the  Yellow  Transparent; 
but  my  experience  with  the  trees  as  they  get 
older  does  not  sustain  this  belief.  The  you  ug 
trees  of  all  three  often  bear  very  large  apples, 
but  as  they  get  older  they  all  come  to  about 
the  same  size. 

Newport,  Vfc, 


Moore's  Arctic  Plum,  while  a  very  fair, 
smallish  plum,  is  neither  very  new,  nor  is  it 
any  better  than  a  score  of  others  of  about  the 
same  size  or  season  ;  nor  is  it,  as  claimed,  eur- 
culio  proof.  We  show,  at  Fig.  386,  a  true 
reproduction  of  a  CUt  which  is  being  sent,  all 
over  the  country,  and  used  to  create  a  boom 
for  the  trees  of  this  variety,  at  #2  each.  We 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
fraudulent  representation  in  this  cut.  First, 
notice  how  the  plums  are  made  to 
grow  from  the  limbs  without  buds  or 
leaves;  also,  notice  the  large  clusters, 
and  see  how  unnaturally  long  the 
stems  would  have  to  l>e  to  reach  the 
limb  from  which  they  are  represented 
to  be  growing. 

The  person  who  kindly  furnished  us 
the  original  of  this  cut,  called  the 
agent’s  attention  to  what  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  had  said  previously  of 
this  plum.  The  ageut  said:  “The 
Rural  is  a  humbug,  and  tuay  go  to 

h -  I  am  going  to  sell  those  trees 

for  #2  each,  in  spite  of  it,”  Any 
nurseryman  or  tree  dealer  who  will 
circulate  such  a  fraudulent,  represen¬ 
tation  as  this  and  will  thus  swindle 
the  people,  must  have  a  very  lax  con¬ 
science,  and  is  only  restrained  from 
stealing  or  robbery  by  fear  ofthe  law, 
and  not  because  such  a  course  would 
be  morally  wrong.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  that  any  dealer  should  show 
representations  of  his  fruits  in  their 
best  possible  light,  and  describe 
them  in  their  best  condition;  but 
when  such  abnormal  cuts  are  gotten 
up,  and  when  such  false  statements 
are  made  as  that  any  plum  is  eurculio-proof, 
it  becomes  downright  fraud,  aud  the  Rural 
will  not  refrain  from  exposing  it.  Our  rend¬ 
ers  had  better  let  the  Arctic  Plum  alone  at 
any  such  price  as  *2  per  tree.  We  think  the 
trees  can  l)e  bought  of  reliable  firms  at  about 
50  cents  each  for  yearlings. 


(£l)c  tHru'ijari). 

- - - - - 


MOORE’S  EARLY"  GRAPE. 


Moore’s  Early  (Fig.  381),  belongs  to  the 


THE  NEW  PEAR  “  LAWSON.” 

During  July,  or  early  August,  of  both  1881 
and  1882,  as  we  recall,  Mr.  A  J  Caywood,  of 
•Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  brought  us  a  few 
specimens  of  what  (for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  suppose)  he  called  the  “Cornet”  Pear. 
They  were  so  brilliantly  colored  aud  so  early  > 
though  of  but  fair  quality,  that  we  requested 
him  to  sood  us  a  tree.  The  tree  was  received 
and  planted  in  April,  1883,  and  it  has  since 
made  a  tolerable  growth. 

It  now  appears  that  the  original  tree, 
thought  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  or  more,  is 
still  alive,  healthy  aud  vigorous,  standing  in  a 
cleft  of  rock  on  the  old  Lawson  farm,  situated 
ou  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  (more  tbau 
2 00  feet  above  its  level)  in  the  county  of  Ul¬ 
ster,  N,  Y.  It  further  appears  that,  except  a 
few  grafts  or  buds  given  to  friends  for  their 
own  use,  the  entire  stock  ot  this  pea^r  was 
owned  by  the  Lawsou  estate  until  recently, 
when  the  exclusive  right  and  control  were 
purchased  by  William  Parry,  of  Parry,  P.  O., 
New  Jersey,  who  proposes  to  introduce  it  to 
the  public  this  Fall  under  the  uame  of  Law- 
son,  in  bouorof  the  family  upon  whose  farm  it 
originated. 

The  tree  is  described  as  a  vigorous,  upright 
grower,  with  clean,  healthy  foliage.  It  has 
never  suffered  from  disease  of  any  kind.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  productive  aud  to  bear 
young.  The  pears  are  of  goodly  size,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  885,  the  largest  measuring  three 
inches  In  diameter.  For  an  early  summer 
pear,  it  is  firm,  and  ships  well.  The  color  is  a 
brilliant  red  upon  a  yellow  ground— indeed,  it 
is  certainly  as  richly  colored,  judging  by 
those  which  Mr.  Caywood  showed  to  us,  as 
any  pear  we  have  ever  seen.  The  flesh  is  de¬ 


where  our  more  tender  varieties  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  U pou  my  grounds  it  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Lady;  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Cot¬ 
tage,  aud  the  berries  are  a  trifle  larger.  It 
closely  resembles  this  variety,  but  the  growth 
of  the  vines  of  both  Moore  aud  Lady  have 
never  been  satisfactory  with  me.  1  value 
V\  orden  the  highest,  but  do  not  esteem  any 
member  of  the  family  highly,  except  for 
localities  where  tluor  kinds  do  not  succeed. 
Hardiness  of  the  viues  is  their  one  strong  re¬ 
deeming  quality.  I  see  no  promise  of  im- 
provement  in  further  multiplying  these  Con¬ 
cord  seedlings,  except  their  use  iu  hybridizing, 
to  gain  hardiness  of  viue  and  better  fruit. 
Then  again,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
family  that  I  have  over  tested  will  keep  for 
Winter;  they  are  all  of  transient  value. 
There  are  imperative  reasons  for  cultivating 
less  transient  and  more  long  keeping  classes 
and  varieties  of  grapes;  we  can  and  should 
have  grape (  all  Winter  in  every  household. 
If  Cottage  did  not  shell  from  the  cluster  so 
badly,  1  should  prefer  it  to  Moore’s;  as  it  is, 
there  is  a  field  of  usefulness  for  Moore’s  Early. 

Jeffersou  Co.  N.  Y.  i>.  a.  marvin. 


The  Moores  Grace. — The  originator  im¬ 
posed  upon  this  grape  the  name  Moore’s 
Early;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  rules  of  pomology,  adopted  a  year  since 
by  the  American  Pomologfeal  Society,  we 
drop  the  redundant  word,  and  designate  it 
simply  by  its  distinctive  uame— that  of  the 
originator. 

Although  it  can,  as  yet,  hardly  he  said  to 
have  thoroughly  established  Tor  itself  a  repu¬ 
tation  at  the  West,  experience  so  far  seems  to 
justify  its  character,  as  giveu  in  the  latest 
editiou  of  the  Bush  berg  Catalogue,  which  1 
quote  as  follows: 

“Bunch  suiullor  (than  Concord)  and  rarely 
shouldered,  but  berries  somewhat  larger.  It 
is,  In  similar  soils  and  localities,  as  healthy 
and  hardy  as  its  parent  (Concord).  It  is  equal 
to  the  Concord  in  quality;  but  ripens  about 
two  weeks  earlier,  being  liettor  than  Hart¬ 
ford,  Champion  or  Talnmu,  and  quite  as 
early,” 

This  is  certainly  uot  very  high  praise,  and  I 
fancy  there  may  bo  found,  among  the  many 
newer  varieties,  those  that,  by  the  critical 
pomologist,  will  be  esteemed  to  bo  greatly  Its 
superior.  Still  this  appears  to  possess  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  plant  and  fruit  which  eminently 
tit  it  to  fill  a  place,  in  advance  of  the  season 
of  its  parent,  as  the  early  grape  for  the  people 
at  large.  t.  T.  lyon. 

Van  BurenCo.,  Midi. 


A  WILD  GRAPE-VINE. 

I  Inclose  sketch  (Fig. 
884)  of  a  grape-vine 
that  grows  on  Cobh  am 
Park  Farm,  in  Rich¬ 
mond  Co.,  Va.  The  age 
of  this  vino  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  very  old,  as  it 
has  been  remarkable 
for  its  size  for  years. 
The  circumferance  of 
the  trunk  is  53  inches; 
La  who  n  Peak.  Fig.  385.  after  branching  it  is  43 

inches  around.  This  is 

Concord  family  of  our  Vitis  Labrusca  grapes.  |  a  wild  grape,  and  grows  in  a  southern 
It  is  healthy,  hardy,  aud  valuable  in  localities  |  exposure  about  five  feet  above  the  water  of 


Moore’s  Early  Grape.— The  reason  why 
we  have  never  said  much  of  Moore’s  Early 
Grape  is  that  our  viues  had  not,  until  the 
present  season,  come  into  full  hoariug,  and 
we  were  late  iu  procuring  viues.  Of  all  our 
collection  Moore’s  Early  ripens  first.  All 
grapes  were  late  the  past  season,  and  when 
(September  I)  the  Moore’s  Early  were  picked, 
there  was  not  a  fully  ripe  bunch  to  be  found 
upon  any  other  vine.  The  quality  is  just  that 
of  the  Concord ;  but  the  berry  is  larger-  f.<K) 
large  indeed  (o  swallow  whole.  The  bunches 
are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Concord.  Our 
illustration  shows  one 
of  the  best  buuches, 
while  the  single  berry 
shows  the  largest  size. 
The  viue  is  free  from 
mildew — the  berry  from 
rot.  (See  Page  088.) 


Moo  re,’ s  Early 
Grape.  — I  think  the 
Rural  is  quite  right 
in  saying  a  good  word 
for  Moore’s  Early  Grape. 
It  is  larger  than  the 
Concord  and  equal  to 
it  In  flavor.  This  year 
it  is  with  me  earlier 
than  the  Hartford  and 
two  weeks  eurlier  than 
the  Concord  or  Dela¬ 
ware — a  very  i  mportant 
consideration  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  A.  e.  g. 

Greely,  Col. 


the  Rappahannock,  and  about  30  feet,  from 
the  river.  r.  l.  ware,  jr. 

[We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  spe¬ 
cies.  (See  Page  652.) — Eds.] 


CntmiiG  logical. 


THE  OAK  SCALE. 

The  Oak  Scale  or  Gall-fly  (Cyuips couflueus) 
lives  iu  agall  or  tumor  (as  shown  iu  Fig.  382,  p. 
654),  caused  by  the  irritation  first  excited  when 
the  egg  is  laid  ill  the  leaf.  These  ipills  are  spheri¬ 
cal,  aud  are  also  called  oak  apples.  They  grow 
to  a  diameter  of  I )•/  to  two  inches,  rind  are 
green  and  somewhat  pulpy  at  first,  Imt  change 
to  a  dirty,  draft  color;  and  the  outside  becomes 
a  thin,  brittle  shell.  A  single  grub  lives  in 
the  center  of  each;  It  changes  to  a  small  fly, 
eats  a  bole  from  the  center  out  through  the 
skin,  aud  escapes.  One  brood  leaves  the  galls 
in  June;  another,  in  October;  while  many  of 
them  remain  in  the  oak  apples  through  the 
Winter  and  escape  in  the  Spring.  The  fly  is 
about,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  its  wings 
expand  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  Its  head  and 
thorax  are  black;  the  hind  body  is  smooth 
and  of  a  shining  pitch  color,  pur  readers 
have,  no  doubt,  often  seeu  these  apples  on  the 

leaves  of  the  oak. 

--  ■■■  «•« - 

A  new  wheat  enemy. 

In'several  counties  in  Northern  Michigan, 
the  people  are  complaining  of  a  new  wheat 
enemy.  They  say  tills  Insect— for  it  is  claimed 
that  au  insect  does  the  mischief— eats  all  the 
flour  out  of’  the  kernel,  and  then  bores  out  by 
a  small,  round  hole;  thus,  it  is  said,  to  work 
much  as  the  pea  weevil  does.  The  insect  which 
it  is  claimed  does  the  mischief,  isa  small,  light- 
colored  caterpillar.  It  is  stated  that  white 
wheat  suffers  most.  Wexford  aud  Huron 
Counties  are  centers  of  this  new  attack.  Much 
solicitude  is  felt  ou  this  subject.  Measures  are 
already  iu  operation  whereby  the  exact  truth 
of  this  matter  may  bo  determined, 
a  Lansing,  Mich.  A.  j.  cook. 


<£l)e  ijevtismim. 


ANOTHER  PRIZE-WINNING  JERSEY. 

We  show  iu  Fig.  383,  a  good  likeness  cf  tlio 
imported  Jersey  cow,  Victory  16370.  She 
was  a  great  prize  taker  ou  the  Island  :  aud  as  a 
two  and  three-year-old  she  won  first  prize  at 
the  St.  Mary’s  Club,  and  third  over  all  Jer¬ 
seys.  Mr.  Valaneey  E.  Fuller  paid  £200 
($1,000)  for  her  in  1881  on  the  Island,  and  she 
has  since  formed  one  of  Ins  prize- winning 
herd  wherever  shown.  When  fresh,  she  has 
milked  us  high  ns  22  quarts  daily,  aud  six 
months  after  calving  gave  an  average  of  32 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Her  butter  record, 
when  tested  from  April  10th  to  April  33d,  1883, 
wits  15  pounds  Ub  ounces  of  unsalted  butter 
from  277  pounds  of  milk.  Hhu  is  uot  for  sale, 
but  is  to  be  permanently  retained  at.Oaklands 
ok  a  breeding  cow.  (Bee  Page  653  ) 


Tre  Wire- worm  and  Scab  in  Potatoes.— 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  name  of  wire-worm  is  not 
confined  to  the  Julus,  since  it  Is  made  up,  so  to 
speak,  of  hard  rings  and  is  really  a  worm; 
while  the  true  wire  worm  Is  not  a  wire-worm 
at  all.  Now  the  question  is,  do  these  wire- 
worms  (Julus)  cause  scab  in  potatoes.  We 
have  all  along  said  that  they  do;  but  Prof 
Cook  says,  no;  scab  is  caused  by  a  fungus. 
We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  fungi  do 
not  cause  anything  whatever;  but  that  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  and  weaknesses  are  attacked  by 
various  fungi  or  bacteria.  To  return  to  scab 
iu  potatoes,  however:  a  writer  iu  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  says:  “  I  have  been  investigating  this 
scab  for  years,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  who  has  also  gi  veti  much  study 
and  observation  to  the  same  thing,  has  found 
reason  to  believe  that  scab  is  really  caused  by 
the  wire- worm,  Julus.  I  have  found  it  abun¬ 
dant  in  potato  fields  which  have  been  manured 
by  cow  manure,  and  the  potatoes  were  serious¬ 
ly  injured  hy  it.  Clean  potatoes  put  in  flow¬ 
er  pots  with  clean  soil  and  some  of  these  wire- 
worms,  have  been  eaten  Into  and  scabbed  over 
in  three  weeks.  Professor  Cook  will  fiud  no 
fungus  in  these  scabs.  I  have  made  scores  of 
examinations  with  the  microscope  ami  never 
found  any  trace  of  fungus;  and  Dr.  Hexamer, 
a  most  trustworthy  authority,  has  told  me 
that  he  has  failed  to  fiud  any  fungus  in  the 
scabs.  I  am  sure  the  trouble  is  due  to  this 
wire- worm;  but  the  elater  larvie  I  do  not 
believe  is  to  tie  blamed  for  it,  as  I  have  found 
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them  very  rarely  in  my  land  where  Julus  is 
abundant,  probably  because  it  is  a  dairy  farm 
and  the  cow  manure  encourages  it.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  wire  worms  (the  true  wire- 
worm)  should  be  found  in  one  locality  and  not. 
in  another  near  it.  From  their  character  uud 
habits  they  do  not  travel,  or  if  they  do  must 
go  very  slowly ;  while  the  elater  beetles  can 
fly  and  soon  spread  extensively.  1  have  them 
numerously  in  one  part  of  my  garden  and  in 
a  field  where  cow  manure  has  been  used  tor 
years  every  year,  and  also  in  the  cow-yard, 
but  nowhere  else.”  All  we  have  to  say  is. 
that  there  may  be  other  causes  of  scab  in 
potatoes.  But  we  repeat  for  the  tenth  time, 
that  the  wire-worm  (Julus,  a  myriapod,  not  an 
elater)  is  the  cause  of  scab  in  potatoes  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

Dwarf  Peak  Trees  Objectionable.— 
Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn  abomiuates dwarf  pear  trees. 
He  says,  in  the  American  Garden,  in  summing 
up,  that  if  he  were  about  to  plant  a  pear 
orchard  now,  and  could  get  dwarf  trees  for 
nothing,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay  *500  a 
thousand  for  standards,  he  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  making  the  selection  of  stand¬ 
ards.  The  tempting  theory  thut  dwarfs  will 
bear  fruit  in  a  couple  of  years  from  the  time 
of  planting,  is  a  dangerous  and  bad  theory  to 
practice.  A  pear  tree  should  not  be  allowed 
to  bear  any  fruit  until  it  is  five  or  six  years  in 
place,  and  one  healthy  standard  pear  at  12 
years  of  age,  is  worth  a  dozen  dwarf  trees  kept 
as  dwarfs  at  the  same  age.  Still,  we  think 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 

Evil  of  Debt.— A  writer  in  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Gazette,  of  London,  says  that  the  difficulty 
and  misery  all  round,  arising  out  of  keeping 


tage  in  the  University,  so  long  as  the  subject  | 
itself  is  not  recognized  as  part  of  the  necessary 
qualification  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  It  I 
is  evident,  Dr.  Lawes  continues,  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  land  in  Eugland  are  not  likely  to  have 
such  an  easy  time  in  the  future  as  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  Political,  social,  and  econ¬ 
omic  questions  relating  to  the  tenure  and  man¬ 
agement  of  lauded  properly  are  discussed  at 
the  present  time  with  a  freedom  which  shows 
that  the  population  of  that  country  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  such  subjects.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  the  future 
owners  of  the  soil  should  not  complete  their 
education  without  some  slight  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  land  from  which  they  ex 
pect  to  derive  their  income.  With  regard  to 
the  education  of  those  who  intend  to  pursue 
farming  us  a  business,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  old  routine  system — to  which  the  son  to 
be  successful  had  merely  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  father  and  grandfather— has 
broken  down.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  farmiug  in  all  its  branches  is  as 
essential  at  the  present  time  as  it  ever  was; 
but  what  is  required  in  addition  is  a  liberal 
education,  which  would  enable  the  cultivator 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  altered,  and  ever 
chauging  circumstances  which  the  increased 
wealt  h  of  the  community,  and  the  competition 
of  the  whole  world  have  brought  upon  him. 

Keep  the  Bust. — The  Now  York  Tribune 
says  that  one  capital  error— because  a  waste  of 
capital  on  the  farm— is  to  keep  poor  horses 
and  vows,  A  $50  horse  is  not  worth  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  one  that  is  worth  $100.  It 
will  eat  as  much  uud  cost  as  much  for  har¬ 
ness,  and  will  neither  do  as  much  work  nor 
live  so  long.  A  $20-cow,  that  makes  throe 


Astrachan  and  Tetofsky  in  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Within  a  few  weeks  Prof.  Budd  bas  examined 
over  40  varieties  of  Russian  apples,  the  size, 
appearance  and  quality  of  which,  when  ma¬ 
tured  might  astonish  the  Kansas  man  who 
wrote  this  sweeping  resolution  The  real 
truth  about  the  fruits,  forest  trees,  ornament¬ 
al  trees,  shrubs,  cereals,  grasses,  etc.,  of  the 
great  ‘‘East  Plain”  of  Europe,  is  that  it  has 
hundreds  of  things  which  will  prove  very 
valuable  in  some  parts  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley.  _ 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 

A  volume  written  by  George  Wardman, 
U.  S.  Treasury  Agent,  and  called  “A  Trip  to 
Alaska,”  has  the  following  paragraph,  which 
tells  a  long  story  in  a  few  words:  “I  have  not 
seen  a  man  in  any  position  in  Alaska  who 
would  advise  a  friend  to  come  out  here  as  a 

settler,  either  in  trade  or  agriculture . 

Sow  the  Rural  Diehl-Mediterraneau,  if  not 
already  sown,  in  a  plot  marked  off  one  foot 
each  way.  Plant  a  single  seed  in  every  inter¬ 
section  one  inch  deep. . . 

Henry  Stewart  says  that  some  farmers 
have  actually  found  the  purchase  of  a  costly 
reaper,  for  which  they  were  induced  to  go 
into  debt,  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin.... 
The  “all-purpose  cow”  is  described  as  “a 

little  of  all  sorts  and  good  for  none.” . 

Potatoes  dug  and  stored  about  the  1st  of 
September  will  wilt,  and  sprout  sooner  in  the 
Spring  than  those  that  remain  in  the  ground 
later,  says  a  writer  In  the  Farmers'  W orld. 
Even  if  there  should  be  rot  to  contend  with, 
it  is  better  to  let  the  potatoes  remain  in  the 


seen  are  the  flowers;  and  the  size  to  which 
some  of  our  poor  little  potted  plants  in  the 
East  grow  in  the  open  ground  here,  is  at  first 
altogether  surprising.  Fuchsia,  heliotrope, 
geranium,  and  plants  of  this  order  of  hardi¬ 
ness  are  left  in  the  ground  the  year  around. 
When  the  Winter  is  more  than  usually  cold, 
as  was  last  Winter,  they  are  likely  to  freeze 
down,  but  sprout  again  in  the  Spring.  Fuch¬ 
sias  grow  to  be  several  feet  in  higbt  and  seve¬ 
ral  feet  in  diameter,  forming  a  great  bush 
when  leftuntrimmed,  like  our  spirams,  and  are 
used  as  hedges,  while  their  bloom  is  enormous. 
Pelargoniums  and  geraniums  grow  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  size — six  to  eight  feet  high.  I  saw  in  Oak¬ 
land,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  an  abutilon 
fully  20  feet  high,  nearly  covering  the  large 
side  of  a  dwelling-house.  Oakland  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  city,  and  in  its  most  fash¬ 
ionable  quarter  the  lawns  and  gardens  are 
wonderfully  fine.  They  are  not  large,  but  are 
kept  in  perfect  order,  and  in  perfect  freshness 
by  means  of  hose  and  water.  A  great 
many  cypress  hedges  inclose  tho  lawns,  and  as 
cypress  grows  here  in  tho  greatest  luxuriance, 
it  bears  any  amount  of  pruning,  and  the  trees 
and  hedge* are  trimmed  into  any  desired  shape, 
quite  os  fantastic  as  those  one  sees  at  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  gardens  in  France. 

The  eucalyptus  trees  grow  to  a  striking 
bight,  and  have  the  drooping  habit  of  the  elm, 
but  are  more  slender  in  form.  The  new  leaves 
are  of  an  altogether  different  shape  and  hue 
of  green  from  those  of  an  older  growth,  and 
when  on  the  same  tree  they  form  a  curious 
appearauee.  With  the  exception  of  some  rows 
of  Lombardy  Poplars,  I  have  nowhere  seen  a 
uniformity  of  trees  planted  along  the  streets; 
but  willow,  locust,  eucalyptus,  cypress,  Live 


money  in  your  bands, 
which  is  not  yours,  can¬ 
not  be  exaggerated.  To 
make  all  shop-keepers 
money-lenders,  too,  is 
always  folly ;  often  it  is 
immorality;  and  more 
often  than  you  imagine, 
it  is  cruelty.  Wealthy 
families,  to  whom  in 
comparison  with  others 
life  is  'little  but  a  pas¬ 
time.  who  take  their 

pleasure  and  their  holi¬ 
day  while  bills  remain 
unpaid,  should  consider 
sometimes  the  trouble 
and  distress  which  with 
light-hearted  thought 
lessness  their  neglect 
has  left  behind  them. 
Paltry  matters  as  they 
think  them,  creating 
only  petty  iritation 
here,  may  there  be  cre¬ 
ating  sleepless  anxiety 
uud  gruff,  and  even 
ruin.  “Riches  make 
themselves  wings.” 
There  is  but  one  excej)- 
tion  to  this  truth.  That, 
portion  of  your  means 
which  bus  been  used  to 
pay  a  just  debt  is  alone, 
so  far  as  you  are  con¬ 
cerned,  absolutely  safe. 
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tropical  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  have 
been  chiefly  brought 
from  Australia,  are 
plauted,  and  the  effect 
is  very  rich  and  luxuri¬ 
ant.  Heliotrope  grows 
as  rankly  as  wild  roses, 
but  loses  its  fragrance 
after  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  hot  sun. 
It  is  often  trained  iuto 
tree  form,  as  ore  roses 
and  fuchsias.  From 
wbat  1  have  seen,  roses 
do  not  bloom  perfectly, 
at  least,  in  the  summer 
months,  the  dry  weath¬ 
er  causing  the  blossoms 
to  blast.  Dahlias  bloom 
magnificently,  and  a 
plantation  I  saw  of 
them  iu  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  was  a  splen¬ 
did  sight.  This  park 
has  been  reclaimed  en¬ 
tirely  from  “saiid  lots,” 
over  1,000  acres  of  sand 
being  planted  with 
trees,  made  into  lawns 
and  flower  gardens, 
that  are  dazzling  be¬ 
yond  description.  The 
part  that  has  been  put 
iu  order  is  of  exquisite 
beauty,  the  trees  and 


Pay  your  debts  then. 

promptly.  Not  to  do  it  is  dishonesty:  and 
even  to  delay  it  is  to  palter  with  dishonesty. 

Agricultural  Education. — Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes,  in  the  course  of  a  late  article  in  the 
Gazette,  mentions  that  his  associate.  Dr.  Gil¬ 
bert,  during  the  present  year  has  been  elected 
the  Sheldouiau  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  in 
tho  University  of  Oxford,  but.  hesays, as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  his  lectures  have  been 
delivered  to  empty  benches.  Although  Dr. 
Lawes  considered  that  Dr.  Gilbert  was  emi¬ 
nently  suited  to  occupy  the  chair,  for  his  own 
part  he  regretted  tho  loss  of  valuable  time  in¬ 
curred  in  preparing  and  delivering  these  lec¬ 
tures,  which  no  one  could  expect  the  under¬ 
graduates  would  attend  unless  they  formed 
part,  of  the  regular  system  of  the  University 
education.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  uo  doubt, 
turn  out  many  accomplished  scholars,  and 
meuof  high  culture  in  various  lines,  but  the 
future  owner  of  the  laud  finishes  his  education 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
agriculture,  including  the  system  of  tenure, 
aud  management  of  landed  property.  It  is 
to  this  fact,  Dr.  Lawes  says,  that  may  be 
traced  the  want  of  intelligence,  or  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  which  is  often  found  iu 
those  whose  interests  are  most  deeply  affected 
In  justice  to  Dr.  Giiitert,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  gave  Dr.  Lawes  several  reasons  why  the 
students  at  Oxford  did  uot  attend  his  lectures 
in  greater  numbers.  The  lecture-room,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  was  too  far  off,  and  the  hour  chosen 
was  inconvenient,  with  other  excuses  of  a  like 
uature ;  but,  says  Dr.  Lawes,  the  real  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  iu  the  fact  that  teachers  of 
science  must  always  be  at  a  great  disadvau- 


pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  costs  as  much  for 
everything,  labor  and  utensils  included,  as  one 

worth  $100  that  makes  10  pounds  a  week - 

Another  error  is  to  work  poor  land,  ManyT  a 
inau  has  broken  his  back  and  lost  his  heart  on 
a  poor  farm  which  he  has  suffered  to  run 
down  by  bad  management,  lie  bus  spread  his 
labor  and  capital  over  100  acres,  when  by  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  25  or  20,  he  might  have  be¬ 
come  happy  and  rich.  The  way  to  repair  such 
a  capital  error  is  to  begiu  with  one  field  and 
get.  that  into  good  condition,  aud  let  the  rest 
he,  and  so  go  on  through  the  farm.  One  rich 
field  will  then  make  it  easy  to  enrich  another 
or  two;  aud  while  the  beginning  is  slow,  it  is 
downhill  work,  and  as  the  eud  is  nearly 

reached  progress  is  fast  aud  easy . The 

worst  of  all  capital  errors  is  for  the  farmer  to 
neglect  his  own  improvement  and  education.  A 
man  who  has  $10,000  in  a  farm  aud  stock,  may 
easily  have  twice  as  much  iu  himself  and 
make  his  work  pay  10  per  cent,  on  his  value. 
He  is  the  greatest  part  of  his  capital  and  it  is 
the  greatest  of  all  errors  to  misuse  himself. 

Russian  Apples.  —  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  says  in  the  Farmers’  Review, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Kausas  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society,  denouncing  all  Russian  varieties 
of  the  apple  except  the  Oldenburg,  Astrachan 
aud  Tetofsky,  will  do  much  mischief,  as  the 
papers  East  aud  West  are  copying  it.  If  we 
admit  that  the  Russian  apples  are  not  as  valu¬ 
able  for  general  culture  in  the  peach  grow  ing 
sections  of  Kansas,  we  should  not  use  such  a 
resolution  as  an  argument  against  planting 
dozens  of  sorts  already  fruited,  which  are 
very  much  better  in  tree  and  fruit  than  the 


ground.  They  are  in  the  best  place  possible 
when  left  in  the  soil  where  they  have  grown, 
until  there  is  cool,  clear  weather  to  harvest 
them.  This  has  not  been  the  belief  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  we  have  never  made  comparative 

tests...* . . 

Dr.  Law  ks  remarks,  in  the  North  British 
Agriculturist,  that  the  descent  of  manure  iuto 
the  subsoil  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  even 
where  he  has  applied  14  tons  of  dung  per  acre 
annually  for  40  years,  the  second  nine  inches 
of  soil  contain  comparatively  but  a  small 

amount  of  increased  fertility . . 

Tre  editor  of  the  Canadian  Horticulturist 
says  that  the  Hansell  Raspberry  with  him 
seemed  to  be  a  poor  grower  ami  a  poor  crop¬ 
per,  judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
season.  Nor  does  he  think  t  here  is  any  supe¬ 
riority  in  its  quality  to  atone  for  its  defects 

in  vigor  and  productiveness . . 

A  friend  sends  us  a  clipping  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect:  “William  Bean,  of  South  Wheelock, 
Vermont,  recenty  picked  4,002  kernels  of 
wheat  from  one  stalk. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

IX. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Since  my  last  letter  from  San  Francisco,  I 
have  been  seeing  the  “sights  of  the  town”  and 
visiting  some  adjacent  places.  A  noticeable 
I  feature  of  all  California  homes  that  I  have  yet 


shrubbery  iu  particular  being  charming. 
The  gardener  told  me  that  200,  000  trees 
had  been  plauted  this  last  year.  The  park 
grounds  extend  to  the  ocean,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  acres  of  sand  Hills  planted  with 
small  pine  and  other  trees  that  will  grow  in 
sand.  Some  of  the  hills  are  planted  with  a 
kind  of  sea  grass  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
blowing,  for  it  drifts  aud  blows  about  in  the 
wiud  like  snow.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  is 
built  on  just  such  sand  htlls,and  all  excavations 
for  foundations  that  l  have  seen,  have  disclos¬ 
ed  vast  beds  of  sand  and  nothing  more  stable, 
which  retniuds  one  of  the  parable  of  the  two 
|  house  builders;  but  the  houses  here  seeui  to 
stand  as  well  as  if  built  on  a  rock. 

in  the  grounds  of  the  State  University, 
whqj-e  there  is  an  experimental  farm,  a  species 
of  ice  plant  is  being  used  for  some  parts  of 
the  lawn,  in  lieu  of  grass  which  becomes 
quite  brown  in  the  dry  summer  months.  It 
is  curious  in  its  effect,  bears  a  red  flower,  but 
is  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  grass.  The  State 
University  is  superbly  located  with  the  Contra 
Costa  Mountains  in  the  rear  and  an  outlook  in 
front,  that  takes  in  the  bay  aud  the  Goldeu 
Gate.  It  is  well  wooded  with  Live  Oaks,  and 
these  trees  are  the  most  picturesque  itnagiu- 
able.  The  leaf  is  much  like  that  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Holly,  and  when  the  tree  is  only  of  inod- 
ate  size  it  resembles,  in  the  distance,  a  large, 
broad-topped  apple  tree,  but  in  this  land  of 
light,  rich  soil,  with  much  sand,  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  have  to  be  firmly  staked  and 
tied  while  growing.  But  the  Live  Oaks  that 
uature  planted,  were  swayed  at  will  by  the 
wind,  and  they  have  grown  in  most  queer  and 
■  grotesque  shapes.  When  overrun  with  a  mass 
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f  English  Ivy,  or  bearded  and  draped  with 
moss,  as  after  happens,  nothing  more  fanciful 
or  picturesque  can  be  imagined. 

1  spout  one  morning  in  the  largest  cemeter¬ 
ies  of  the  city,  where  nearly  every  tree 
was  a  pillar  for  Ivy  and  brooding  vines,  and 
with  trimmed  hedges,  and  ilowers  made  the 
abode  of  the  dead  most  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
In  no  place  has  the  lavish  expenditure  of  mon¬ 
ey  been  greater  than  among  the  tombs,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  cost  $50,000  each  and  upwards. 
Probably  in  no  cemetery  in  the  United  States, 
but  30  years  old,  can  one  see  the  costliness  and 
beauty  of  Laurel  Hill  of  San  Francisco.  In 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Cemetery  a  great,  many  Ger¬ 
mans  have  been  buried,  and  their  monumeuts 
are  of  a  costly  character.  Many  of  the 


as  they  can  wait  they  run  around  with  a  pair 
of  chopsticks  and  a  rice  bowl.  In  the  home  of 
the  Christianized  woman,  whose  name  is 
Lum  Soon,  we  found  an  Americanized 
interior  with  considerable  Chinese  decoratiuu. 
Our  hostess  was  engaged  in  dressing  the  hair 
of  her  husband's  third  wife— she  was  his  second 
one — an  operation  that  requires  two  hours  of 
time,  so  elaborate  the  hair  dressing  is.  At 
our  request  she  proceeded  with  it,  and  showed 
us  the  pillow  on  which  she  slept,  in  order  not 
to  tumble  her  hair.  It  was  of  china  about 
four  inches  wide  and  six  long  and  two  high, 
and  hollow,  and  on  this  she  rested  her  neck, 
she  said  it  was  uncomfortable  when  she  did 
not  feel  well.  She  had  tried  a  feather  pillow 
aud  found  it  very  stuffy.  Such  is  the  force  of 


right,  and  so  were  the  flower  seeds.  Good  luck 

to  the  Rural!  o.  c. 

Canada. 

Province  of  Quebec.— The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Pea  ripened,  with  me,  nearly  a  mouth 
ahead  of  the  common  kinds  around  here,  aud 
I  think  will  prove  valuable;  the  vine  seems 
rathershort  for  light  land.  The  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  are,  I  think,  too  late  for  this  prov¬ 
ince;  they  have  been  shot  out  for  over  a 
month,  and  are  only  beginning  to  ripen.  The 
Rural  tomatoes  look  well,  aud  if  they  escape 
the  frost  1  will  save  a  lot  of  seed,  as  some  of 
them  are  very  handsome.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  did  uot  come  up  well  on  account  of  cold 
and  drought.  There  are  some  very  nice  flow¬ 
ers  among  them.  w.  h.  l. 


two  inches  deep,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  57}( 
bushels  per  acre.  The  stool  heads  were  two 
weeks  later  in  maturing  than  the  flrst  heads. 
Black  oats  do  not  command  tho  same 
price  with  us  us  white  oats.  I  have  inquired 
of  many  horsemen  about  t  he  difference,  and 
they  all  seem  of  one  opinion,  that  the  shell  of 
black  oats  is  tougher  and  harder  to  chow  than 
that  of  white  oats.  The  Rural  Union  Corn, 
planted  May  2d,  grew'  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet,  high,  with  one  ear  to  a  stalk,  three  stalks 
in  a  hill.  It  was  planted  in  hills  and  received 
quite  level  cultivation,  that  Is,  as  level  os  irri¬ 
gating  would  allow,  seed  three  inches  deep;  it 
was  gathered  the  10th  inst.  I  have  what  is 
called  "Jerry  Dill  Com”  planted  the  same  day 
with  the  Rural  Union  Com,  which  was  gath- 
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nure,  at  tha  rate  of  20  wagon-loads  per  acre, 
and  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per 
acre.  The  Black  Champion  Oat3  planted  six 
inches  apart,  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  and 


Rural  Union  Corn  is  doing  well  and  bids 
fair  to  beat  anything  we  have  here.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  great  advantage  on  sandy 
laud  with  little  or  no  loam.  But  neither  corn 


Idaho. 

Horse  shoe  Bend,  Boise  Co  — The  Rural 
seeds  were  planted  in  my  experimental  plot, 
and  received  the  same  attention  and  care  I 
gave  others.  Soil  sandy ;  plants  Irrigated  and 
manured  with  two-year-old  barn-yard  ma¬ 


orod  the  32d  of  August.  Many  of  the  ears  are 
as  loug,  but  not  ns  big  around  us  the  Rural 
corn.  The  yield  per  acre  was  nearly  double 
that,  of  tho  Rural  Union.  Tho  tomatoes  were 
started  in  a  cold-frame  which  was  left  open 
one  night  in  April  for  the  frost,  which  got  them 
nil.  The  Rural  peas  I  planted  in  drills  14  inch- 
chos  apart.  Rural  N.-Y.  was  planted  April 8, 
and  was  eatable  In  40 days  after  germinating. 
Hiram  Sibley’s  First  and  Best  was  three  days 
earlier,  and  more  prolific.  The  last  named 
was  planted  July  5,  and  was  eatable  hi  30  days. 
Hors  ford’s  Market  Garden  is  very  prolific,  and 
will  make  a  good  homo  pea.  Tho  Garden 
Treasures  are  well  named,  aud  dosorvo  a  place 
in  every  garden.  About,  all  tho  seed  came  up 
and  wo  had  on  abundance  of  flowers,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  rare,  A.  L.  R, 

Michigan. 

Old  Mission,  Grand  Traverse  Co. — Of  the 
Rural  flower  seeds  only  a  part  came  up. 
There  wore  some  now  to  us  and  very  pretty. 
The  tomatoes  got  frozen  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  A  few,  however,  survived;  they  are 
very  smooth,  but  rather  late  for  this  climate. 
The  peas  did  well;  the  earliest  is  ahead  of 
anything  wo  have  hero.  1  planted  them  the 
second  time  this  Hummer,  and  have  green 
pons  fit  to  pick  now.  I  have  three  small 
sheaves  of  the  Rural  oats;  they  have  a  great 
ttdvuntage:  where  the  climate  and  ground 
suits  them,  they  tiller  out  aud  save  seed. 
They  were  planted  on  rich  garden  loam  about 
May  1,  and  got  partly  frozen  about  the  last  of 
the  month.  They  tillered  out  like  full  wheat, 
aud  grew  rank  and  late;  size  of  straw  very 
uneven;  and  the  oats  ripened  very  unevenly. 
Straw  badly  rusted.  They  were  cut  about 
two  weeks  later  than  our  common  oat*  sown 
about  the  same  time.  Duly  about  two-thirds 
of  them  ripe;  I  cut  them  green  because  I 
thought  I  would  loso  more  by  the  riper  heads 
shelling  than  I  would  gain  by  tho  greener 
ones  ripeuiug.  Will  try  them  next  year  on 
sandy  land  with  little  or  no  loam.  The 
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graves  of  children  have  a  cover  at  the  head, 
like  a  sugar  loaf  cut  in  two  vertically,  with  a 
glass  front,  which  reveals  dolls,  tools,  play¬ 
things  and  photographs  of  the  dead  little  ones. 
Thomas  .Starr  King’s  body  rested  for  a  short 
time  In  Laurel  Hill,  but  now  lies  buried  in 
front  of  the  Unitarian  church  In  this  city.  It 
is  a  simple  tomb,  low.  forming  a  marble  roof 
for  the  grave,  and  bordered  with  box,  inside 
of  which  is  a  row  of  deep  pink  Queen  Margar¬ 
et  Asters,  a  flower  that  thrives  as  well  as  the 
dahlia. 

I  spent  one  day  with  a  lady  missionary  in 
the  Chinese  quarter,  where  wo  saw  a  number 
of  Chinese  homes,  a  temple,  the  home  of  a 
christianized  Chinese  woman,  several  Chinese 
schools  and  a  Mission  Home  for  Chinese  wom¬ 
en  and  girls.  Tho  first  school  l  visited  for  the 
Chinese  was  on  Sunday  evening  at  six  o’clock, 
in  the  First  Congregational  church.  About  100 
young  men  were  in  attendance,  learning  to 
read  the  Bible.  They  were  divided  into  class¬ 
es  of  three  each,  and  most  of  the  teachers  were 
women.  A  young  .Japanese  led  tho  singing 
to  piano  accompaniment.  There  were 
scripture  recitations,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  some  of  the  pupils  was  excellent.  They  all 
wear  the  native  dress  so  far  as  they  can  get  it 
here — the  loose  top  shirt,  or  coat,  which  they 
call  sham  (pronounced  shawm)  with  its  loose 
half  flowing  sleeves,  anl  lapped  front,  a  hand¬ 
some  garment,  and  trousers  rather  wide — 
these  of  dark  blue  cloth— the  Chinese  shoes 
with  thick  woodeu  soles,  and  low  uppers  disci os- 
ing spotless  white  hose  (sometimes  pale  blue); 
and  the  black  hair  fastened  into  one  loug  braid, 
w'hich  is  often  lengthened  by  inserted  material 
until  it  nearly  reaches  the  heels  of  the  wearer; 
the  front  of  the  hair  is  shaved  off.  I  nave 
seen  many  Chinese  and  have  never  seen  a  rag¬ 
ged  one,  aud  of  ail  laboring  men,  they  are  the 
neatest  in  appearance.  They  are  gentle  and 
quiet  in  manner,  noiseless  at  their  work,  and 
when  well  trained  make  the  best  of  servants. 
A  good  one  readily  commands  $6  per  week 
and  his  board.  The  missionary  told  me  she 
had  in  her  employ  a  Chinese  boy,  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  whom  she  paid  $4  a  week, 
and  he  did  almost  the  entire  work  for  the 
family  of  three,  and  the  family  is  that  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman. 

Most  of  the  leading  churches  are  engaged  in 
Chinese  mission  work,  and  they  claim  large 
numbers  of  conversions.  The  Chinese  live  and 
sleep  in  small  rooms,  but  they  are  much  out- 
of-doors.  They  are  not  neat  in  their  houses 
as  a  class.  The  children  from  early  babyhood 
are  dressed  in  precisely  the  same  style  and 
cut  of  garments  as  are  adults,  and  so  soon 


habit.  Her  own  feet  had  not  been  compress¬ 
ed,  but  those  of  the  other  wife  were  very 
small,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  aud  it 
was  witli  difficulty  that  she  hobbled  about. 
The  two  women  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  of 
terms.  Lum  Soon  was  about  to  sail  for  China 
to  take  care  of  her  husband's  aged  mother.  I 
am  half  sorry  that  I  began  about  the  Chinese, 
as  I  am  at  the  end  of  an  over-long  letter  and 
with  not  a  word  about  the  day  school,  or  the 
House  of  Refugo  for  Chinese  girls  and  women, 
(what  a  fate  is  theirs!  Half  the  Chinese  men 
and  some  of  the  women  ought  to  be  choked  to 
death)  and  much  more  pertaining  to  them 
left  unsaid.  We  go  hence  down  the  Hanta 
Clara  Valley  to  tho  Bay  of  Monterey,  to  see  the 
Big  Trees  at  SHuta  Cruz,  the  wonderful  Hotel 
del  Monte,  at  Monterey,  the  lovely  city  of  Han 
Jose,  and  the  estate  of  Governor  Lelaud  Stan¬ 
ford  at  Menlo  Park. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 

Ohio. 

B EBB ARD8VILLE,  Athens  Co.,  Sept.  15.— We 
have  had  a  very  dry  season  here— no  ruin  that 
has  done  much  good  since  May,  till  tho  ninth 
of  September.  Corn  is  very  poor.  Wheat 
was  good;  oats  middling.  No  late  potatoes  at 
all,  and  early  ones  not  extra;  but  the  apple 
crop  is  large.  Hay  was  not  half  a  crop.  Stock 
looks  well,  but  is  low  in  price.  Sheep  from  $2 
to  $3  a  head,  and  no  sale  for  them  at  that  price. 
Wool  sold  for  28c.  Cattle  in  good  demand. 
Hogs  dull.  Good  horses  in  demand.  B.  a. 

Oregon, 

McCoy,  Polk  Co.,  Sept.  11. — We  have  just 
harvested  a  splendid  crop.  My  wheat  went 
48  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  have  heard  of  some 
fields  that  made  over  50  bushels;  but  the  har¬ 
vest  is  not  nearly  finished  in  some  localities, 
aud  we  have  been  having  hard  rains  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  no  prospect  for  clearing  up 
yet.  Wheat  is  worth  50  cents  here  now— the 
lowest  price  known  here.  A  great  many  far¬ 
mers  are  looking  about  for  some  other  way  to 
use  their  land  than  wheat  raising,  e.  t.  h. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Alabama. 

Munford,  Talladega  Co. — The  Rural  seed 
ail  did  first-rate.  The  corn  is  small.  The 
oats  were  fine,  but  too  late  for  this  country. 
The  rye  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  until  it  got 
about  one  foot  high,  when  it  was  attacked  by 
rust,  and  never  headed;  so  I  lost  the  seed. 
The  tomatoes  were  the  finest  that  have  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country.  The  peas  were  all 
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frame  be  floored  nine  inches  under  the  surface 
level.  In  the  chamber  under  the  floor,  which 
is  a  little  over  a  foot  deep,  two  three  inch  hot 
water  pipes  should  be  placed;  these  will  give 
what  bottom  heat  would  be  required.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  chamber  were  floored  with 
old  boards,  a  good  deal  of  heat  would  be 
economised.  Then  All  the  pit  to  the  ground 
level  (nine  inches  deep)  with  soil,  and  plant 
your  crop.  Top  heat  may  be  given  by  a  row 
of  one  inch  hot-water  pipes  running  along  in¬ 
side,  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame.  Straw 
mats  and  shutters  should  also  lie  used  as  an 
outer  covering  in  the  case  of  cold  nights,  as 
only  a  mild  heat  should  over  be  kept  up  in  the 
pipes.  Of  such  a  bed  as  this  you  may  have  as 
many  rows  as  you  please,  lettiug  them  ruu 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  at  intervals  of 
two  or  more  feet.  A  series  of  small  green¬ 
houses,  heated  from  above  ground,  may,  after 
all,  Ik?  the  most  desirable,  as  they  certainly  are 
in  the  case  of  pot  plants. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  HOT-HOUSE. 

h ,  R.  It. ,  Dallas,  Texas—  1.  I  am  thinking 
of  building  a  hot-house  for  propagating  cut¬ 
tings,  etc.,  the  structure  to  be  30  or  40  feet 
long;  what  should  he  the  depth  and  width, 
there  being  shelves  on  each  side,  and  possibly 
a  row  through  the  center,  to  be  covered  with  a 
double  row  of  sash  on  each  side?  2.  Which 

i _  would  be  the  more  econom- 

ical  mode  of  heating  it, 

'  V  \  steam  or  water,  and  who 

makes  heaters? 

I  ;/  Ans.— 1.  Forty  feet  in 

Jykrjjl  length  will  give  a  good  and  | 

useful  house,  divided  into 
two  compartments,  say, 
that  nearest  the  boiler  to 
be  1 0  feet  long,  and  used  for 
‘  '-9  starting  seeds  or  cuttings  or 

the  more  tender  plunts;  and 
the  other  24  feet  long,  and 
used  for  the  “cooler”  plants 
or  hardening  off  young 
'  stock  from  the  warmer  div- 

ision.  Give  the  roof  a  pitch 
'fydjt  _  of  85“.  Let  the  side  bench- 

es  be  3>£  to  4  feet  wide;  the 
l,a^t ways  2  to  2 %  feet 
ff  *  '  wide.  Low-roofed  houses 

y  V  *tro  better  than  high  ones 

for  propagating  purposes 
or  growing  small  plants, 
and  the  benches  should  be 
as  near  the  glass  us  Is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  stock  to  be  grown,  say, 
within  12  or  15  Inches  at  the 
side  next  the  wall.  The 
middle  bench  should  lie  a 
few  inches  higher  than  the 
side  ones.  But  for  propa¬ 
gating,  why  have  so  large 
a  house  as  one  requiring  two 
rows  of  three  by  six  feet 
sashes  on  each  side?  We  should  prefer  two 
siuull  houses  of  the  same  length,  and  having 
but  one  row  of  sashes  on  each  side.  Any  han¬ 
dy  laborer  can  construct  one  of  these  small 
pits  or  houses.  2.  Hot  water  by  all  means. 
A  small  boiler  capuble  of  heat  ing  400  feet  of 
four-inch  pipes  would  suit  you;  a  smaller  boil¬ 
er  and  fewer  pipes  might  suffice,  but  there 
isn’t  any  economy  in  it;  better  have  plenty  of 
pij>es  and  a  boiler  cajable  of  beatiug  them 
easily,  thau  a  small  boiler  aud  few  pipes.  In 
the  first  case  a  mild,  pleasant,  beneficial  heat 
is  secured;  in  the  last  a  harsh  and  parching 
heat  must  be  maintained  in  the  pipes  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  temperature.  Hitehings  & 
Co.,  Mercer  Street,  New  York:  D.  Smith, 
Beverly  Street,  Boston,  and  T.  J.  Myers,  1173 


be  used  not  only  to  support  the  body,  but  also 
to  grasp  the  tree  firmly,  and  to  assist  in  some 
way  while  the  boring  was  going  forward, 
which  operation  seemed  to  be  mainly  carried 
on  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  This 
head  like  projection — the  rear  of  the  body — 
assumed  a  rolling,  turning  motion,  while  the 
drill  sank  deeper  und  deeper  until  it-  had  pene¬ 
trated  a  full  half-inch  or  more  into  the  young 
wood;  then  the  insect  raised  it*  front  legs  or 
arms,  which  had  been  used  till  now  to  balance 
it*  body,  and  gently  wiped  its  face  and  eyes,  as 
though  wiping  off  perspiration;  after  which, 
it  gently  arched  it*  back  and  withdrew  its 
gimlet  which,  workman  like,  was  immediately 
put  into  it*  ease.  While  boring  a  second  bole 
near  the  first,  1  captured  the  pest. 

An  ft. — The  insect  whose  mode  of  attacking 
trees  is  very  clearly  described  in  our  friend’s 
communication,  is  the  Pigeon  Tremex  (Tremex 
columba)  of  the  Hymenopterous  family  Pro 
cerido’. , or  wood-boring  wasps.  Its  large  size 
as  well  us  its  peculiar  shape  and  coloration, 
but,  more  particularly,  the  long,  cylindrical 
borer  with  which  the  female  is  provided,  ren¬ 
ders  thh  insect  easily  recognizable.  Moreover, 
it  has  long  since  been  known  as  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  shade  and  orchard  trees,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  life-history  may  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  every  work  on  American  insects,  the 
most  complete,  beiDg  that  by  Harris  in  his 


nor  oats  have  bad  a  fair  chance  with  me  this 
your#  GEO#  E.  8t 

New  York. 

BainbridGE,  Chenango  Co. — The  Garden 
Treasures  were  beautiful,  and  have  afforded 
us  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure.  I  took  care  of 
them  myself.  Three  kinds  of  Princes’- 
Feather  grew  seven  feet  high;  the  Weeping- 
Willow  kind  (as  I  call  It)  was  much  admired. 
The  zinnias  were  double,  single,  large,  and  of 
all  colors.  Said  by  ladies  to  be  the  l>est  they 
ever  saw.  The  portulaco*  were  double,  single, 
and  of  all  colors  and  variegated.  Balsams 
splendid.  The  Rural  Union  Corn  grew  11 
feet  high;  there  were  two  ears  on  each  stalk, 
and  it  has  come  to  maturity;  but  with  or¬ 
dinary  enltivation  it  would  be  too  late  for 
this  locality.  The  R  N.-Y.  Pea  is  very  early 
and  productive,  llorsford’s  Market  Garden 
Pea  was  the  most  prolific  I  ever  saw— and 
such  a  dark,  rich-colored  vine!  The  Black 
Champion  Oats  were  forgotten  until  very 
late;  but  I  sowed  them,  and  they  grew  live 
feet  high,  and  with  my  neighbor  I  counted 
from  13  to  25  stalks  from  one  seed!  The  rust 
struck  them,  therefore  they  scarcely  headed 
at  all,  it  was  so  late  when  they  were  sown. 
Or  course,  they  had  very  rich  ground;  and 
bo  did  the  Garden  Treasures.  The  Cross-bred 
Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  will  have  to  lie 
left  for  future  report.  t>.  s.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

North  Jackson,  Susquehanna  Co.— My  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  yielded  20  pounds  last 
year.  This  year  I  planted  these  on  a  common 
gravelly  loam  soil,  without-  any  manure,  and 
cultivated  them  only  once— yield,  (>%  bushels 
of  very  nice  tubers.  A.  B.  l. 

Ohio. 

Greenville,  Darke  Co.— The  Rural  Union 
Corn  was  planted  May  10,  and  1  gathered,  on 
September  10,  nearly  a  bushel  of  ears.  It 
ripens  early,  but  1  do  not  think  it  will  yield  as 
liberally  as  our  common  yellow  and  mixed 
varieties.  The  Champion  Oats  were  sowed 
April  7  and  cut  on  August  12;  yield,  a  peck  of 
gruiu  of  medium  quality.  They  were  sowed 
too  thick.  They  are  much  later  than  our  mixed 
oats.  The  Rural  peas  were  planted  May  15. 
Did  not  give  them  good  culture.  The  R.  N.- 
Y,  peas  ripened  early ;  the  Market  Pea  later. 
I  think  the  latter  the  better  pea.  The  toma¬ 
toes  were  planted  J  une  5.  Gave  them  only 
ordinary  culture.  1  gut-hered  five  bushels  for 
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admirable  “  Treatise  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation.”  In  each  hole  bored,  the  female 
tremex  deposits  an  egg  within  the  tree,  and  the 
grubs  hatched  from  those  eggs  feed  upon  the 
wood  which  they  perforate  iu  every  direc¬ 
tion,  thus  greatly  injuring  and  eventually 
killing  the  trees  they  infest.  There  is  no  way 
of  destroying  t  he  tremex  larval  within  a  tree 
except  by  felling  and  burning  the  latter,  and 
every  badly  infested  tree  should  be  thus  re¬ 
moved.  As  a  preventive,  nothing  more  can 
be  recommended  thau  the  coating  of  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  alkaline  washes.  Such 
washes  have  to  be  applied  repeatedly 
throughout  the  Summer,  and  will  not  only 
prevent  the  female  tremex  from  oviposit¬ 
ing,  but  also  protect  the  trees  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Flat-headed  Borer  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies. 

BUILDING  HOT-BEDS. 

J,  S ,  Waverly,  Mo  — How  should  hot-beds, 
to  be  heated  by  fire,  be  built? 

Ans.— How  to  build  fire-heated  hot- beds  for 
profit  should  lie  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
crop  to  be  grown  iu  them,  whether  lettuce, 
radishes,  spinach,  early  carrots  and  the  like, 
or  decorative  plants,  as  geraniums,  roses,  aud 
bedding  plants;  also  on  their  nature— brick  or 
wood — und  the  extent  desire!  by  their  owner. 
The  kind  of  heating  apparatus— hot-water 
pipes  or  smoke  flue— must  also  be  considered. 
We  prefer  hot  water.  Let  the  situation  be  a 
sunny  one,  open  to  the  south,  und  sheltered 
from  the  north,  north  east,  and  north-west;  if 
there  is  no  natural  shelter,  a  hedge  or  board 
fence  would  be  of  great  benefit;  it  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  save  fire-heat, 
aud  some  time  iu  covering  up.  For  early  vege¬ 
tables,  beds  covered  by  three  by  six  feet  sash¬ 
es  are  as  good  as  any;  one  man  ean  handle 
these  sashes,  whereas  were  they  larger,  two 
men  would  be  needed.  Board  or  plank  pits 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  at  the  back 
aud  two-aud-onc  half  to  three  feet  at  flout, 
and  sunk  under  the  ground  level,  about  two 
feet,  would  be  quite  serviceable.  Let  this 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

THE  PIGEON  TREMEX. 

F.  D.,  Trenton,  N.  We  have  been  troub¬ 
led,  this  Summer,  with  a  blight  in  our  quince, 
pear,  and  young  apple  trees.  Sections  of  the 
branches  begin  to  turn  black,  the  leaves  dying ; 
and,  finally,  the  wood  itself  dies  and  the  fruit, 
of  course,  withers  up.  Iu  a  neighboring  apple 
orchard  the  trees  look  as  though  a  tire  hud 
scorched  the  wood  uud  leaves.  As  to  the 
cause,  my  own  theory  is  that  the  wood  is  stuug 
by  some  insect.  A  few  days  ago,  while  as- 
cendiug  a  pear  tree,  I  heard  something  flying 
above  my  head,  with  a  sound  similar  to  that 
of  a  mud  wasp,  aud  looking  iu  the  direction, 
1  saw  the  insect-  herewith  sent.  It  settled  on 
a  part  of  the  tree  very  convenient  for  me  to 
watch  its  operations  from  the  ground.  Hav¬ 
ing  selected  a  spot  on  the  tree  (which  took  a 
full  miuute)  suited  to  its  taste,  it  elevated  its 
back  from  the  center  till  it  assumed  the  shape 
of  the  letter  A  flattened;  then,  from  the  scab¬ 
bard  or  sheath  projecting  from  its  posterior 
end,  it  dropped  its  drill,  which  is  fastened 
under  its  belly  a  little  back  of  the  middle  of 
its  body,  and  resembles  a  flue  needle  about 
three-fourths  of  uu  iuch  long.  The  long  legs 
from  uear  the  center  of  the  body  seemed  to 


PACKING  BUTTER. 

E.  M.  B.,  Groten  City,  N.  Y.— How  should 
1  pack  my  butter  in  tubs?  1  work  the  butter 
but  ouce  after  salting.  We  churn  twice  a 
week  to  fill  a  tub,  aud  the  buyers  like  it  better 
if  the  two  churnings  are  mixed.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  worked  the  first  churning  once  after 
salting  audlaiditin  a  tub;  then  after  salting 
the  next  churning,  1  have  broken  up  the  first 
aud  put  it  with  the  second,  w  orking  the  mix- 
time  twice  aud  packing  it— is  there  a  better 
way? 

Ans. — This  is  a  matter  upon  which  one  must 
exercise  personal  judgment.  If  the  color  of 
each  churning  is  exactly  the  same,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  pack  the  first  in  the  tub  and  cover 
it  with  briue  until  the  next  is  ready,  and  then 
pack  this  upon  the  first.  The  great  objection 
iu  the  eye  of  a  buyer  is  a  difference  in  shade 
of  color  iu  one  tub  when  tested  with  the  tryer, 
aud  if  the  butter  is  colored,  there  is  a  danger 
of  some  difference,  unless  the  greatest  accu¬ 
racy  is  used  in  proportioning  the  quantity  of 
color  to  the  amount  of  butter.  It  is  difficult 
to  offer  any  advice  in  your  case.  By  careful 
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in  doing  this,  select  the  less  thrifty  ones  and 
such  as  can  be  spared  without  marring  the 
shape  of  the  plant. 

,  GATHERING  PEANUTS. 

Subscriber,  Fan  Burnt,  Ark. — 1.  What  is 
the  best  method  of  gathering-  peanuts?  2.  Do 
they  grow  until  the  frost  kills  the  vines?  3. 
Is  then*  any  danger  of  the  nuts  making  a  sec¬ 
ond  growth  if  left  in  the  ground  long?  4.  Is 
there  a  regular  instrument  for  digging  them  ? 

A  NS. — L  They  are  gathered  vines  and  nuts 
together,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  before  the  nuts 
are  picked.  2.  Yes.  8.  No  danger  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  season.  4.  There  is  a  plow  specially 
adapted  to  the  work;  but  it  is  often  done  with 
a  four- -tined  fork,  the  earth  in  either  case  being 
loosened  about  the  plants,  which  are  then 
pulled  and  laid  in  the  best  position  to  dry. 

EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  DISTEMPER  IN  A  HORSE. 

L.  If.,  Minnckata,  Dak. — Some  time  back 
mv  mare  had  distemper,  but  seemed  to  have 
recovered  from  it,  and  was  put  to  work.  We 
had  a  cold  spell  here  two  weeks  ago,  and  she 
was  again  taken  sick:  her  legs  swelled  and 
she  became  stiff  all  over.  Why  did  this  occur, 
and  how  should  she  be  treated? 

A  ns. — Distemper  is  a  specific  fever  which 
seriously  affects  the  blood .  and  a  morbid  pro¬ 
duct  is  thrown  off  from  it  through  tumors 
under  the  groin.  If  by  any  means — and  ex- 
]>osure  to  cold  is  the  worst  that  could  occur— 
the  process  of  throwing  off  this  diseased  pro¬ 
duct  is  arrested,  it  is  returned  to  the  blood, 
and  this  becomes  poisoned.  A  dropsical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  legs  follows  from  the  gravitation 
of  the  watery  matter  from  t.he  disorganized 
blood  into  the  tissues.  Swellings,  like  those 
in  farcy,  appear  on  the  skiu,  or  they  become 
patchy  and  a  rheumatic  condition  of  the 
muscles  produces  stiffness.  As  treatment, 
give  diuretics,  with  antiseptics  to  remove  the 
poisonous  matter  from  the  blood,  and  sustain 
the  strength  by  nutritious  food  and  tonics: 
give  half  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potassium,  pow¬ 
dered  and  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  placed  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  be  readily 
swallowed;  give  also,  one  ounce  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  in  the  evening  in  the  feed. 
This  should  be  nutritious  and  laxative,  such 
as  boiled  oats,  linseed  meal  with  oat  meal, 
scalded  and  mixed  with  cut  hay.  The  limbs 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  coarse  wooleu 
cloth  frequently  and  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  drinking  water  should  be  made  percepti¬ 
bly  sour  with  sulphuric  acid.  Continue  this 
treatment  until  improvement  occurs,  when 
the  iodide  may  be  stopped,  and  the  soda  be 
reduced  one  half,  and  one  ounce  of  gentian 
powder  be  given  once  a  day,  with  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  if  the  mare  is  weak  and 
her  appetite  poor.  Take  care  not  to  break 
the  skin  where  it  is  swollen,  as  sores  difficult 
to  heal  might  occur.  If  the  skin  is  itchy  and 
irritable,  it  would  be  well  to  spouge  it  with  a 
solution  of  carbouute  of  soda;  but  a  curry¬ 
comb  should  not  be  used  until  the  skin  is  re¬ 
stored  to  its  usual  condition. 

“  HOOKS.” 

D.  A.  D.,  Collingshurg,  La. — What  are 
‘hooks”  in  a  horse  or  mule? 

Ans. — "Hooks”  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
haw,  or  membrana  nictitans,  which  passes 
over  the  eye  from  the  inner  corner  to  clear  it 
from  foreign  matter.  This  membrane  some¬ 
times  becomes  swollen,  and  the  1  icrymal  duct 
is  obstructed,  causing  severe  tenderness  in  the 
eye,  and  sometimes  general  sympathetic  fever. 

It  should  never  be  cut  out — a  treatment  to 
which  some  foolish  persons  subject  it,  thus  de¬ 
priving  the  horse  of  a  necessary  organ.  Give 
to  an  animal  troubled  with  "hook?”  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  apply  to  the  dis¬ 
eased  part,  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  the 
following  solution:  one  dram  of  sugar  of  lead, 
and  ten  grains  of  morphia  in  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Protect  the  eye  from  strong  light,  and 
use  the  lotion  frequently. 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AS  A  PAINT. 

It.  IF,  Mon  roe,  Tenn. — When  petroleum 
is  used  as  a  paint  for  fences  and  outbuildings, 
with  what  should  it  be  mixed? 

Ans.—  As  the  oil  sinks  into  the  wood  very 
rapidly,  no  coloring  matter  should  lie  used 
with  it,  as  it  would  be  left  dry'  on  the  surface 
or  be  washed  off  by  the  first  shower.  Indeed, 
no  coloring  matter  is  required,  as  the  oil  leaves 
the  wood  of  a  !  »ro  wnish  color  that  is  agreeable, 
and  hides  the  dirt  that  gathers  on  fences  and 
outbuildings.  Really  the  effect  of  petroleum 
is  to  saturate  the  timber,  not  to  form  a  coat 
on  it,  so  that  it  adds  greatly  to  its  durability, 
aud  forms  an  excellent  “priming”  coat  on 
which  to  lay  a  second  coat  of  oil  and  mineral 
pa  i  ut. 

TUOROUGH-PIN. 

" Subscriber ,”  Orleans,  Mo.—  How  should  1 
treat  thorough  pin  in  my  three-year-old  colt? 

Ans, — First  reduce  the  itillammatiou  which 
causes  the  lameness,  by  cold  water  bandages 
or  by  blistering,  and  then  cause  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  effusion  in  the  swelling  by  the  use 
of  a  bandage,  with  a  pad  under  it  on  each  side, 
formed  like  half  an  egg  split  endwise,  so  us  to 


press  firmly  on  the  swelliug.  An  excellent 
blister  for  a  mild  case  is  tincture  of  iodine  well 
rubbed  in,  first  shaving  off  the  hair  from  the 
part.  Rest  is  an  important  part  of  the  tre,tt- 
ment. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  A  COW’S  TEAT. 

L.  I.  F„  Decatur ,  III. — One  of  the  teats  of 
a  young  cow  of  mine  has  a  hard  obstruction  in 
it  so  that  it  is  useless:  what  is  the  cause,  and 
how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

Ans.— Obstructions  in  the  teats  of  cows,  and 
especially  of  young  animals,  are  quite  com¬ 
mon.  They  are  generally  due  to  improper 
drying  off  of  the  cows  in  the  Fall  or  to  neglect 
in  milking  clean.  Particles  of  coagulated  milk 
arc  arrested  in  the  duct,  aud  a  tissue  forms 
about  the  matter  and  adheres  to  the  walls  of 
the  passage,  so  as  in  time  to  entirely  close  the 
duct.  There  are  also  other  causes;  but  these 
are  the  most  common.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
break  through  the  obstruction  so  as  to  unite 
the  two  portions  of  the  duct.  A u  instrument, 
manufactured  expressly  for  this  purpose,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small,  round  tube,  inclosing  either  a 
double-edged  knife  or  four  blades  at  right 
auglos  to  each  other.  The  tube,  or  sheatB,  is 
pushed  up  the  orifice  of  the  teat  until  it  reach¬ 
es  the  obstacle,  when  the  blades  arc  pushed 
out  of  the  sheath,  cutting  through  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  opening  a  connection  between  the 
parts  for  the  passage  of  the  milk.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  through  the  walls  of 
the  milk  duct,  for  jo  (lamina  (ton  of  the  ton  I, 
uud  udder  would  then  occur,  ami  this  would 
be  likely  to  injure  the  cow  permanently  for 
milk.  Fora  few  daysafterthe  operation,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  use  the  tube— the  kuife 
having  been  taken  out— by  working  it  gently 
up  the  duct  of  the  teat  and  through  the  open- 
iug  made  iu  the  knot,  thus  keepiug  it  open 
until  the  parts  are  healed. 


Miscellaneous. 

It.  S.  A.,  Lorraine,  Fa. — 1.  From  whom  can 
I  purchase  10  bushels  of  Diehl  Mediterranean 
Wheat  in  New  York.'  2.  Will  it  do  well  in 
the  latitude  of  Richmond,  Va  ?  3.  Who  origi¬ 
nated  it?  4.  How  can  land  that  yields  only 
lb  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  be  made  to  yield 
25  bushels?  5.  In  crossing  Allen’s  Improved 
Corn  with  the  Rural  Blount,  which  variety 
must  have  the  tassels  cut  off?  6.  Can  I  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Rural  a  bushel  of  the  Blount 
Corn? 

Ans.— 1.  You  can  purchase  the  Diehl  Mediter¬ 
ranean  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York,  or 
of  several  Philadelphia  seed  houses.  The  price 
is  from  three  to  four  dollars,  we  believe.  2. 
We  do  not  know.  8.  W.  1*.  Andrus,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  4.  Well,  we  should  use  sulphate  of 
potash  and  raw  bone  flour  this  Fall,  and  then 
sow  nitrate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
next  Spring  as  early  as  possible.  5.  It  does 
not  matter.  Rear  in  mind  that  the  two 
kinds  must  bloom  at  the  same  time;  that  is, 
that  the  silk  of  the  one  must  be  receptive, 
while  the  pollen  of  the  other  is  ripe  aud  being 
shed.  fi.  We  shall  send  it  out  in  our  next 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  but  we  never  sell  any 
thing. 

A  Subscriber,  Page's  Corners,  N.  Y. — 1. 
Which  is  the  better  time  for  setting  raspberry, 
blackberry  and  strawberry  plants— Spring  or 
Fall?  What  mouths?  2.  Where  can  1  get  the 
Lawton  Bluekberry?  3.  Where  shall  I  send 
for  circulars  of  incubators?  4.  Winch  is  the 
better  way— to  let  the  runners  of  strawberry 
vines  grow  in  the  rows  or  cut  them  off?  5. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  seed  among 
the  Garden  Treasures? 

Ans. — 1.  Either  Fall  or  Spring— October 
and  November,  or  May.  Fall  planting  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  some  reasons,  except  for  straw 
berries.  2.  Of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  ,87 
Cortlandt  Ht.,  New  York,  or  other  leading 
dealers  in  small  fruit  vines.  8.  A.  M.  Hal¬ 
stead,  Rye,  N.  Y.;  J.  L.  Campbell,  West 
Elizabeth,  Pa.,  or  James  Dennis,  East  Prov¬ 
idence,  R,  I.  4.  Cut  them  off.  2,  It  may  bocanua, 
A.  ■/.,  Benton  Harbor ,  Midi — 1.  Has  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  been  tried  as  a 
fertilizer  for  pears,  apple*,  aud  small  fruits; 
aud,  if  so,  with  what  result?  2.  How  can  we 
prevent  pears  from  becoming  spotted  with 
rust?  3.  IIow  can  the  leaves  of  Delaware 
grape-vines  be  kept  from  dying  before  the 
fruit  ripens? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  never  pay  to  use  nitrate 
of  soda  alone.  Potash  in  any  form  is  good, 
because  the  soil  retains  it.  We  should  use 
potash  (sulphate  or  muriate),  raw  bone  flour 
and  farm  manure.  2.  In  no  way  that  we 
know  of,  except  by  inducing  a  strong,  healthy 
growth  of  the  tree.  3.  Use  raw  bone  and  pot¬ 
ash  freely. 

M,  II.  //.,  Auburn ,  Ar.  Y. — A  neighbor’s 
horses  are  troubled  with  weak  eyes:  he  says 
the  ailment  is  due  to  fuelling  corn,  1  say  it  is 
owing  to  keeping  the  animals  iu  a  dimly- 
lighted  stahlecoutaiijing  the  accumulated  ma¬ 
nure  of  several  months;  who  is  likely  to  be 
right? 

Ans. — From  such  meager  information  we 
can  give  no  positive  opinion.  It  is  certain 


however,  that  dark  or  dimly-lighted  stables, 
especially  those  In  which  what  light  enters 
must  strike  the  horse  directly  iu  the  eye,  have 
an  injurious  effect,  aud  are  predisposing,  If 
not  exciting,  causes  of  opthaltuia.  If  iu  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  the  emanations  of  accumulated 
manure  aud  urine,  there  is  no  need  to  look  fur¬ 
ther  for  an  explanation  of  the  trouble. 

C.  L.,  Chatham,  N,  Y. — 1  have  a  strawberry 
bed  which  I  put  out  in  the  Fall  of  1882,  and  it 
bore  well  the  next  year  aud  the  vines  all  ran 
together;  this  year  they  bore  an  abundant 
crop,  and  now  the  viues  are  so  thick  that  they 
form  a  perfect  net.  What  should  be  done 
with  it? 

Ans. —We  should  cut  alleys  by  spading  under 
the  plants,  leaving  a  foot  iu  width  of  vines  to 
two  feet,  of  soil.  Thru  spread  farm  manure 
upon  the  soil  iu  November,  slightly  covering 
the  plants  also  as  a  winter  mulch. 

().  C.  M.,  Middleton,  Nova  Scotia. — Among 
a  lot  of  Downing  Gooseberry  plants  set  out 
last  Spring,  were  some  old  limbs  which  stand 
high,  with  no  branches  for  the  first,  foot  or 
more  from  the  ground ;  how  far  should  these 
be  cut,  back  ?  8.  How  should  the  seed  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  pulp  of  cucumbers  intended 
for  seed  ? 

Ans.  — 1.  Cut  back  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
ground.  8.  A  good  way  is  to  let  the  ripe  cu¬ 
cumbers  ferment,  then  cut  them  open  and 
press  the  pulp  through  a  fine  sieve. 

D.  C,  II.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — t.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  inclosed  flowers?  8.  How  is  oil¬ 
paper  made,  such  as  florists  use  to  wrap  plants 
for  mailing?  3.  How  eurly  this  Fall  should 
asparagus  plants  be  taken  up  for  removal  to 
another  bed? 

Ans. — 1.  The  tlower  is  Achillea  ptarmiea — 
Sueezevvort.  8.  Light  thin  manilla  paper  is 
covered,  by  the  aid  of  a  brush,  with  pure, 
boiled  linseed  oil,  with  some  ordinary  drier 
added.  When  the  sheets  are  all  covered, 
they  are  spread  out  separately  to  dry.  8. 
Spring  is  a  better  time  than  Fall,  the  last  of 
April  or  early  May. 

T.  L,,  Princetown,  Mass. — Is  the  Ohio  Black¬ 
cap  Raspberry  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  red 
rust  than  the  Gregg?  8.  Where  cau  i  get 
Prickly  Comfrey? 

Ans. — Probably  the  Ohio  would  be  less 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  rust,  since  it  is  a  fierce¬ 
ly  vigorous  grower.  You  should  cut  off  the 
affected  canes  at  once,  and  burn  them  before 
the  spores  are  disseminated.  2.  You  can  get 
Prickly  Comfrey  of  muuy  of  the  seedsmen 
whose  catalogues  have  been  announced  in  our 
columns.  Touch  it  gently. 

(I.  B.  M.,  Factory  mile,  Hi. — 1.  How  can  I 
raise  plants  from  cherry-stones.  8.  What  is 
the  best  pear  with  which  to  start  an  orchard, 
for  home  use?  8,  How  should  a  crop  of  Mar¬ 
rowfat  beans  be  harvested. 

Ans. — 1.  Plant  the  cherry  pits  this  fall;  if 
they  have  become  vary  dry,  they  will  germi¬ 
nate  slowly,  2,  Beurrd  d’Aujou.  8.  Pull  the 
beans;  allow  them  to  dry;  then  haul  to  the 
barn  and  thrash  with  the  flail,  or  by  tramping. 

E.  P.  S.,  Stirling,  Kan. — How  much  earlier 
is  Moore’s  Early  Grape  thau  Hartford  Proli¬ 
fic?  Has  the  Rural  fruited  Early  Victor, 
ami  how  does  it  compare  with  Moore’s  Early 
and  Champion? 

Ans.— Moore’s  Early  ripens  just  with  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific,  we  believe.  The  latter  drops  its 
berries  as  soon  as  ripe.  No,  wo  have  not  yet 
fruited  Early  Victor.  We  should  say  it  is 
fully  as  early  as  Moore’s  Early  uud  of  better 
quality.  The  Champion  (alias  Beaconfield 
and  Tal man’s  Seedling)  is  the  earliest  and 
poorest  grape  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

J.  It.  K.,  Michigan. — The  tops  of  my  nur¬ 
sery  apple  trees  are  covered  with  small,  green, 
soft  insects;  what  are  they,  und  how  can  Iget 
rid  of  them? 

Ans. — The  pest  is  the  green  fly,  or  Aphis. 
Really,  there  is  no  practicable  remedy  when 
they  infest  trees.  Just  as  likely  as  not,  your 
trees  may  be  free  of  them  another  year. 

M.  M.,  Liberty,  Mo. — What  is  the  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  rats,  of  which  the  fields  here¬ 
abouts  are  full  ? 

Ans  — Our  remedy  is  eats— emasculated  cuts’ 
They  are  quiet  iu  their  ways;  never  join  iu 
night  concerts  or  rowdyism  of  any  kind,  aud 
they  are  the  most  diligent  rat  catchers. 

W.  M.,  Downey,  Cat. — How  is  Prickly 
Comfrey  propagates!? 

Ans. — It  is  propagated  from  seeds  and  roots. 

It  does  not  seed  with  us,  uud  we  know  not  who 
has  the  seeds  for  sale.  The  roots  are  advertised 
in  many  catalogues.  Try  it  in  small  quantity. 
Live  stock  rarely  like  it. 

P.  W.  It.,  Danvers,  111. — In  spite  of  many 
efforts  to  save  my  rose  bushes  from  insects,  I 
fear  they  will  be  utterly  destroyed;  how  can 
they  bo  saved? 

Ans.  — With  no  more  definite  description  of 
the  enemies,  we  cannot  give  a  certain  remedy ; 
but  suggest  that  insect  powder  be  used,  aud 
the  earth  about  the  plants  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  manure. 


IF.  It. ,  Liberty,  Va.,  sends  grass  for  name. 
Ans. — It  seems  to  be  Leersia  Virginica — 
White  Grass;  of  no  value. 


DISCUSSION. 

L  R.  McAboy,  Lynn,  N.  C. — In  the  F.  C. 
of  a  late  Rural,  Inquiry  was  made  ns  to 
whether  this  "Thermal  Belt”  was  free  from 
the  cnrcullo.  Every  year  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  wild  and  "Damson”  plums  is  grown 
here,  selling  at  from  50c.  to  8!  per  bushel.  I  can¬ 
not,  say  that  the  "Belt”  affords  perfect  safety 
from  the  etiroulio;  but  I  can  say  that  plums 
are  extensively  planted  here  for  the  New  York 
market  in  the  near  future. 

R.  L„  Marshall  Co,,  III.— In  the  F.  C. 
ot  a  late  Rural,  1  notice  the  advice  given  that 
horses  affected  with  glanders  should  be 
promptly  slaughtered.  The  importance  of 
this  course  of  action,  not  only  in  case  of  glan¬ 
ders,  tint  also  in  case  of  farcy,  a  modification 
of  the  same  disease,  cannot  lie  over-estimated. 
Neither  form  of  the  disease  can  be  eured,  and 
animals  affected  with  cither  form  are  likely  to 
infect  other  horses  near  them,  and  liable  to 
infect  those  people  who  may  come  in  contact 
with  them  And  what  a  horrible,  loathsome 
disease  it,  is!  The  term  "glanders”  is  applied 
to  the  disouse  where  the  uasal  and  respiratory 
tracts,  together  with  the  glands  under  the 
jaws,  are  affected;  while  that  of  “farcy"  is 
applied  when  »he  disease  manifests  itself  here 
and  there  iu  the  skin  aud  the  tissues  under  it. 
There  are  three  esseutial  symptoms  of  "glnn 
dej-s"  which  every  owner  of  a  horse  should  he 
able  to  recognize  at  once.  These  are  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils;  the  ulceration  of  the  mu 
cous  membrane,  or  lining  of  the  same;  and 
the  enlargement  and  hardening  of  the  glands 
under  the  jaws— hence  the  name  of  "gland- 
ders.”  At  the  outset,  the  discharge,  like  that 
from  a  cold,  (lows  from  one  or  both  nostrils; 
may  bo  clear  at  first,,  but  soon  becomes  opaque 
and  sticky,  collecting  round  the  nostrils, 
flowing  slowly  in  strings,  or  snorted  out  in 
lumps.  Soon  it  becomes  more  copious  and 
forms  greasy- feeling  brown  crusts  round  the 
edges  of  the  nostrils.  At  first  there 
may  be  only  a  slight  sickly  smell, 
but,  later  it  is  very  betid.  The  uleera 
tion  of  the  nostrils  commences  in  the 
form  of  small  nodules,  or  lumps,  on  the 
mucous  membrane  or  they  may  bo  seen  on  the 
partition  between  the  nostrils,  or  just  within 
the  latter.  In  two  or  three  days  they  begin 
to  liquofy  in  the  center  and  liecome  white 
and  opaque;  the  membrane  covering  them 
is  thrown  off,  and  a  drop  of  pus  escapes  from 
each  nodule,  leaving  a  concave  depression. 
At  first  this  is  circular,  of  a  leaden  gray  color, 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  or  else  of  a 
bright  red  or  violet  color.  Each  is  surround 
ed  with  a  hard  ragged,  circle.  The  sore  con¬ 
tinues  to  discharge  matter,  shows  no  tendency 
to  heal,  and  spreads  until  it  forms  a  large 
ulcer.  The  third  symptom  is  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaws. 
These  adhere  to  the  bone  and  feel  hard  to  the 
touch.  Where  these  three  conditions  prevail, 
the  presence  of  glanders  is  certain,  and  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  horses,  should  be  able 
to  detect  these  symptoms.  The  last  symptom 
Is  never  absent,  in  a  confirmed  case  of  glanders. 
During  the  early  stages  the  horse  does  not 
suffer  much,  and  can  do  its  ordinary  tasks; 
hut,  later  on,  the  appetite  fails,  the  animal 
loses  flesh  and  spirits,  the  legs  swell,  lameness 
ensues,  and— but  It  is  to  the  early  symptoms 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention;  because 
the  animal  should  always  be  slaugthered  before 
the  more  serious  symptoms  nopear.  In  farcy 
the  symptoms  consist  in  the  appearance,  on  the 
skin  and  the  tisnes  under  it,  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  of  indolent  tumors  or  "farcy 
buds”  which  soon  ulcerate  and  become  infect 
ing  chancres.  These  begin  to  form  separate¬ 
ly  inside  the  skin.  They  soon  begin  to  soften 
in  the  center,  and  from  four  to  ten  days  after 
their  appearance  they  are  thin  sacks  of  pus 
which  readily  hurst,  emitting  a  thin,  yellow, 
oily-Jooklng  pus.  The  ulcer  here,  too,  shows 
no  tendency  to  heal,  like  an  ordinary  sore,  but 
extends,  eating  into  the  tissues  around  its  mar¬ 
gin.  Chronic  farcy  may  last  for  years,  and 
the  Infected  animal  may  appear  comparatively 
well :  but  every  ulcer  is  a  center  of  Infection 
so  that,  there  Is  always  danger  of  the  disease 
spreading.  The  carcasses  of  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  buried  at  least  six  feet  deep, 
and  harness,  stalls,  and  everything  about 
them  lie  thoroughly  disinfected  or  destroyed. 


Communications  received  for  the  week  endino 
Saturday.  Sept.  18. 

L  L.  0,-0.  H.  A. -A.  A.— A-  J.  C.-J.  H.-L.  A.  R.- 
A  L.  R.— F.  B.  R  — H.  P.-J.  G.— .T.  T.  M.-W.  S.-H.  S. 
-W.  C.-M.  N.  P.-W.  FI.  T.-G.S.  S.-O.  C.-O.  K.-.T. 
J.  C  -J  M.  P.-W.  M.-M.  W.  F.-F.  O..  thanks.-E.  b! 
C.-H,  ft  K.-l,  tt.TC.-B,  K.  R.-O.  E.  S.-.I.  M.  T.-E. 
O.  It  -T.  «.  -A.  H.-T.  L.-H.E.  R.-H.  E.B.-W. 

I,.  D.-K.  H.  G>-J.  L  B.-FC  C.  R  M.  S.-A.  R.  L- 
G,  W,  M.,  thanks.— W.  H.  L.,  will  attend. -B.  M.  O.- 
T.  T.  L.-A.  W.  R.  -M.  S.-Geo.  J.  B..  thanks. -J.  W.  G, 
-  A.  M.-O.  D.  C.-.T.  O.  8.— C.  D. 
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THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

From  now  until  January  1,  1886,  for 

TWO  DOLLARS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  feel  deeply  obliged 
to  any  of  its  friends  who,  at  the  fairs, 
will  interest  themselves  in  extending  its 
circulation.  Our  special  and  regular  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  will  be  mailed  to  all  of  them, 
without  application,  in  due  time. 

A  Special  Premium  List  of  $2,000 
worth  of  Presents  to  Subscribers,  and 
to  them  alone! 

Any  subscriptions  sent  to  us  now,  wheth¬ 
er  one  or  a  dozen,  will  count  for  premiums, 
the  same  as  if  sent  later.  As  an  additional 
inducement,  our  subscribers  may  offer  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

From  now  until  January  1,  1886,  for 
the  regular  price,  viz.,  $2.00;  that 
is,  the  paper  will  be  sent  from  now  un¬ 
til  next  January  Without  Any  Charge 
Whatever. 

COME  ONE;  COME  ALL! 

-  - - 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  says:  “T  received 
your  hybrid  wheat  and  rye;  a  real  curi¬ 
osity,  and  a  very  valuable  experiment.” 

4  ♦  ♦  — 

We  do  not  think  that  the  question 
whether  wheat  turns  into  Chess  will  ever 
be  ended  in  our  farm  journals  until  this 
transformation  actually  occurs,  and  it 
never  will. 

■  - 

R.  P.  Greenleaf,  M.  D.,  of  Delaware, 
when  he  received  the  Fultzo-Clawson 
Wheat  sent  out  in  the  Rural's  Free  Seed 
Distribution  of  several  years  ago,  selected, 
by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  all  the  dark  and 
light  grains  and  planted  them  separately. 
The  yield  was  again  sown  the  next  year, 
and  he  now  sends  us  samples  of  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  wheats.  One  is  uniform¬ 
ly  amber — tlic  other  dark,  and  apparently 
much  harder. 

■ - 4  4  4 

Joseph  Harris,  of  Moreton  Farm,  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes  us,  under  date 
of  September  19:  “  Ido  not  like  the  Rural  : 
it  takes  too  long  to  read  it.  1  spent  half 
an  hour  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Barry,  and  glancing  back  on  the  34  years 
that  I  have  known  him.  I  have  a  pro¬ 
found  respect,  for  his  character;  for  his 
energy;  for  his  sterling  integrity,  his  in¬ 
tellect.,  and  his  honor.  He  is  a  remarka¬ 
bly  truthful  man — one  of  Nature’s  noblest 
gentlemen.  The  picture  is  a  good  like¬ 
ness;  but  it  is  too  sad,  or  else  my  own 
sadness,  as  I  look  back  at  the  past,  colors 
my  glasses.  On  the  whole,  however,  it’s 
a  good  likeness  of  a  good  man.” 


TnE  American  Pomological  Society. 
— Few  are  aware  of  the  influence  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  now  m  the 
35th  year  of  its  existence,  as  ttte  leader  in 
the  promotion  of  pomological  science  on 
this  continent.  It  was  the  first  national 
society  of  the  kiud  ever  established  in  the 
world,  and  its  example  has  been  followed 
by  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  ; 
and  one  lately-introduced  reform  in  the 
nomenclature  of  fruits  wilL,  ere  long,  be 
as  popular  with  them  as  it  is  now  with 
us.  Wo  have  had  a  capital  illustration  of 
this  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  all  of  the 
fruits  being  purged  of  long,  useless,  and 
improper  affixes  and  suffixes. 


At  the  Toronto  Exhibition  we  found  a 
new  cross-bred  wheat  which  had  been  on 


trial  for  eight  years,  and  which  so  pleased 
the  originator,  that  two  years  ago  he  be¬ 
gan  to  propagate  it ;  he  now  lias  about 
six  bushels.  It  is  a  long-headed,  red- 
chaffed.  bald  wheat;  the  kernel  very  close¬ 
ly  resembling  the.  most  popular  wheat 
ever  grown,  viz.,  the  “Soule's,'  being 
perhaps  a  little  more  flinty.  We  were  so 
well  pleased  with  it,  that,  after  much  per¬ 
suasion,  and  at  a  high  price,  we  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  two  of  the  six  bushels. 
This  we  propose  to  grow  on  our  Western 
New  York  Farm,  and  if  it  is  as  good  as 
we  think  and  hope  it  is,  we  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  distributing  it  free 
among  our  subscribers  in  the  winter 
wheat  section.  We  are  carefully  exam¬ 
ining  every  new  thing  with  an  eye  to  se¬ 
curing  something  that  shall  benefit,  the 
Rural’s  friends,  so  they  may  rest,  assured 
of  being  always  in  our  remembrance. 


It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every 
human  being  to  afford  whatever  help  and 
encouragement  that  may  be  possible  to  his 
or  her  fellows.  “No  man  liveth  to  him¬ 
self,”  wc  are  told.  Then  when  one  man 
can  do  any  good  to  another,  the  selfish¬ 
ness  that  would  lead  him  to  withhold 
himself  for  his  own  advantage  is  sinful. 
There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  to  a  really 
good  man  than  to  do  some  good  to  a  fel¬ 
low  creature,  but  especially  to  a  neighbor 
or  a  brother  in  industry  and  occupation. 
The  enormous  advance  in  our  agricultural 
prosperity  has  been  undoubtedly  due  in  a 
great,  measure  to  the  unselfish  and  kindly 
help  given  by  the  better  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  to  their  less  favored  breth¬ 
ren  through  agricultural  papers.  Let  us 
have  more  of  it;  any  thoughtful,  practi¬ 
cal  ideas;  any  new  facts  that  are  really 
known  to  be  so,  and  opinions  or  beliefs, 
given  as  such,  that  may  awaken  thought 
and  inquiry  into  practical  questions;  all 
these  are  as  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  in  the  columns  of  an  agricul¬ 
ture!  journal  as  excellent  products  are  up¬ 
on  the  benches  and  tables  at  the  fai  rs.  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  uimd  are  of  as  much  greater 
value  than  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  as  the 
mind  is  more  enduring  and  more  widely 
effective  tliao  the  baud.  One  fine  cow,  or 
fruit,  or  vegetable,  can  go  no  further 
than  itself.  It  benefits  its  owner  only ; 
but  a  rich  thought,  an  idea  pregnant .with 
wisdom,  a  useful  truth  put,  in  print,  is  at 
once  seed  sown  in  thousands  of  minds, 
each  one  of  w  hich  is  then  as  much  the 
owner  as  the  originator  of  it. 


A  MISNOMER. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  against 
using  the  word  “  stem  in  ate  ”  to  mean 
the  “perfect,”  “bi-scxual,”  or  hermaph¬ 
rodite  flowers  of  strawberries.  We 
have  reasoned  that  if  “  pistillate  ” 
means  those  flowers  which  are  deficient  in 
stamens,  “staminate”  should  mean  those 
flowers  which  arc  deficient  in  pistils. 
Hence,  when  wc  say  that  a  strawberry  is 
“staminate”  when,  in  fact,  it,  is  not  stami¬ 
nate,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  "both  pistils  and 
stamens,  we  give  the  word  a  new  meaning 
quite  in  opposition  to  that  which  botanists 
of  the  present  day  assign  it.  When, 
however,  we  were  opposed  in  our  use  of 
the  word  by  sucli  men  as  J.  J.  Thomas 
and  C.  M.  Ilovey,  we  sought  further  in¬ 
formation  from  Dr.  Asa  Gray  and  Dr.  W. 
J.  Beal. 

The  first  authority  says:  “A  bisexual 
or  hermaphrodite  flower  is  one  which 
possesses  both  pistils  and  stamens.  A 
staminate  or  male  flower  has  stamens,  but 
no  pistils.  A  pistillate,  or  female  flower, 
has  pistils  but  no  stamens.”  This  seems 
clear  enough,  and  Prof.  Beal’s  reply  to 
our  inquiry  is  equally  decisive.  With 
reference  to  strawberries,  he  says:  “A 
plant  is  staminate,  sterile  or  male  when  it 
produces  stamens  and  no  good  pistils.  It 
is  pistillate,  fertile  or  female,  when  it  bears 
good  pistils;  but  no  good  stamens.  A 
flower  is  perfect  when  it  bears  both  good 
stamens  and  good  pistils.  This,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “i8  a  brief  and  clear  statement  of 
this  matter  as  all  botanists  understand  it, 
and  it  is  unwise  for  'practical’  men  to 
try  to  adopt  any  other  terms  when  those 
already  in  use  are  clear,  simple  and  easy 
to  understand.” 

Now’  that  is  just  exactly  the  opinion 
we  have  often  expressed,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  the  word  “staminate,”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  “perfect”  flowers  of  straw¬ 
berries  will  be  abandoned. 


AGRICULTURALISTS  AND  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR. 

The  success  of  the  World’s  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  which 
is  to  open  at  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of 
next  December,  appears  to  be  already  as¬ 
sured.  The  project  originated  about  two 
years  ago  at  a  Convention  of  the  National 


Cotton  Growers’  Association;  but  it  was 
not  until  February,  1833,  that  it  took 
definite  shape,  when  Congress  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  the  necessary  organiza¬ 
tion.  Since  that  time  by  the  earnest  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  managers  the  requisite 
funds  have  been  raised  and  buildings  have 
been  constructed,  which  afford  a  larger 
amount  of  space  for  exhibits  than  any 
world’s  fair  that  has  ever  been  held,  the 
area  being  twice  as  great  as  that  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1876.  The  main  building  is 
1,378  feet  long  by  905  wide.  The  build¬ 
ing  for  the  United  States  Government  and 
State  exhibits,  is  885  by  505  feet;  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  building!  is  600 
by  194  feet;  while  the  building  for 
factories  and  mills  is  350  by  120  feet. 
In  this  all  the  processes  in  the  manufac- 


equally  good  results  in  Canada?  Will 
not  the  same  manures  and  the  same 
manipulations  of  the  soil  that  enable  us 
to  grow-  43  to  50  bushels  of  wheat,  70 
bushels  of  barley,  or  nearly  600  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  applied  to  a  similar  soil  in  Can¬ 
ada,  produce  nearly  the  same  results? 

Agricultural  science  and  facts  are  as 
broad  as  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  The 
needs  of  the  farmer  in  culture,  manure 
and,  above  all,  in  education,  arc  identi¬ 
cal  wherever  the  sun  shines,  rain  falls  or 
crops  grow ;  the  same  methods  that  make 
one,  will  make  all  equally  successful. 
The  farmers  of  every  Eastern  State  and 
Canada  as  well,  must  do  much  better, 
more  intensive  farming  if  they  expect  to 
compete  with  the  rich  and  boundless 
West;  and  the  Western  farmers  must 


ture  of  cotto..,  ttie  treatment  of  sugar-  West;  and  the  Western  farmers  must 

cane  and  its  products,  and  the  harvesting  learn  and  practice  the  better  system,  or 

and  milling  of  rice,  will  be  fully  shown.  they  will  speedily  impoverish  their  soil, 

There  is  also  an  art  building  300  by  100  no  matter  lmw  fertile.  The  10  or  15- 

feet,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  structures,  bushel  crops  do  not  pay;  while  those  of 


the  most,  notable  of  which  is  one  for  the 
special  exhibition  of  Mexican  products. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  grand  ex¬ 
position  will  be  its  richness  in  agricultu¬ 
ral  exhibits  of  all  sorts.  All  former  expo¬ 
sitions  were  concerned  mainly  with  the 
products  of  manufacture;  this  differs 
from  them  all,  in  making  agriculture  in 
all  its  branches  the  chief  industry  to  be 
benefited  by  tbe  multitudinous  treasures 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  delight,  and  instruction  of  the  public. 
Should  not.  the  farmers,  the  stockmen,  the 
horticulturists,  the  florists,  the  nursery¬ 
men,  and  tin-  pCUDOlOgistS  of  the  entire 
country,  through  their  local  and  State 


30  to  40  bushels  do,  even  at  the  present 
low  prices.  The  difference  is  mainly  due 
to  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  manur¬ 
ing,  and  the  farmers  of  all  countries  need 
to  lie  instructed  in  these  better  ways  until 
the  large  and  paying  crops  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  as  now. 

We  most  sincerely  pity  any  editor  with 
such  a  selfish  heart  as  would  impel  him  to 
give  such  advice.  It,  is  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  keep  his  patrons  in  such  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  that,  they  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
sort  of  paper  his  avarice  allows  him  to 
make,  rather  than  by  a  desire  to  so  elevate 
them  that  they  may  appreciate  a  paper 
which  he  should  strive  to  excel.  Such  a 


organizations,  make  special  —  extraordi-  selfish  spirit  of  jealousy  is  a  disgrace  to 

nary efforts  to  render  this  exhibition,  the  editorial  profession.  The  country  is 

which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  the  finest  broad,  tbe  field  ripe,  and  not  one  farmer  in 


that  has  ever  been  held? 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now 
until  January  1st,  1886,  for  $2.00!  A 


10  takes  and  reads  an  agricultural  paper 
of  any  kind ;  and  not  one  in  10  of  the  so- 
called  agricultural  papers  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  Instead  of  being  envious  of  each 
others’  success,  wc  should  strive  to  excel 


special  list  of  Presents  to  Subscribers  incorrect  teaching,  nnd  in  inducing  the 

-and  to  them  only-valued  at  $2,000 !  farmers  generally  to  more  reading,  deeper 

.,  ,  R  thinking  and  investigation,  and  to  a  closer 


This  li  st,  together  with  the  Rural’s 
Seed  Distribution  for  1885,  will  be 
published  in  a  16-page  Supplement, 
to  be  issued  early  in  November.  Send 
one— send  all!  We  will  send  the  Ru¬ 
ral  containing  this  Supplement  to  all 
names  forwarded  to  us  before  October 
1  st  without  charge. 

Progressive  Farmers!  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  for  1 885, 
It  will  pay  you  100-fold. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRINCIPLES  ARE 
UNIVERSAL. 

At  Toronto  we  overheard  the  editor  of 
a  Canadian  agricultural  paper  saying  to 
a  farmer,  that  while  the  It.  N.-Y.  was 
the  best  agricultural  paper  within  his 
knowledge,  Tie  thought  Canadian  farmers 
had  better  patronize  Canadian  papers; 
that  while  the  Rural  was,  no  doubt, 
sound  authority  for  “American”  farmers, 
its  teachings  were  not  adapted  to  Cana¬ 
dian  soil  and  climate.  Just  ns  though 
Canadians  were  not  Americans  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States!  Just  as 
though  agricultural  needs  and  agiicultu- 
ral  sciences  were  local  and  national,  and 


application  of  the  correct  principles  that 
underlie  their  business.  Instead  of  be¬ 
littling  and  trying  to  pull  each  other 
down,  let  us  try  to  build  each  other  up, 
and  to  extend  the  influence  and  usefulness 
of  correct  science  as  applied  to  farming. 

The  Canadian  renders  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  are  competent  judges,  and 
they  are  well  pleased  with  its  make-up 
and'  its  teachings,  and  all  agree  that  it 
promulgates  sound  doctrines,  and  that  its 
methods  are  well  adapted  to  their  soil  and 
climate;  and  those  who  most  closely  study 
its  pages  and  heed  its  lessons,  are  the  most 
successful  farmers.  The  facts,  laws  and 
principles  of  agriculture,  we  repeat,  arc 
world-wide,  good  friends,  and  we  should 
not  try  to  localize  them.  Lot  us,  rather, 
labor  to  make  their  observance  universal, 
that  mankind  may  be  furnished  with  cheap 
food  at  a  good  profit.  Let  us  not  tolerate 
this  mean  spirit  of  selfishness,  but  let  each 
labor  for  the  good  of  all. 


BREVITIES. 

A  hay  crop  of  two-uud-a-hftlf  tons  carries 
off  400  pounds  of  mineral  matter  to  the  acre. 

Thf.  Rural  has,  this  season,  “slipped  up” 
in  producing  a  potato  of  remarkably  large  size. 

E.  P.  Fisher,  of  Sterling,  Kansas,  says 
that  he  has  iir>  kinds  of  grapes,  all  making  a 
good,  healthy  growth— no  mildew.  Of  the 


dients,  put  together  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tions,  make  as  good  bread  or  cake  in 
Canada  as  in  the  Stales?  Does  not  the 
growing  of  wheat,  barley  or  potatoes  re¬ 
move  the  same  elements  and  in  the  same 
quantity,  in  England,  Canada  or  Illinois 
as  in  New  York;  and  unless  these  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil  in  some  form,  will  not 
the  soil  finally  become  exhausted?  Will 
not  the  same  food,  fed  to  the  same  ani¬ 
mals,  under  the  same  circumstances,  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
meat,  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Ontario?  Is 
not  potash  as  essential  to  potato,  turnip 
or  clover,  and  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  to  wheat,  barley  and  corn  raising  in 
one  country  as  in  another?  Will  not 
weeds  prove  as  detrimental  to  the  crops, 
and  wilL  not  the  same  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  kill  them  as  easily  on  the  west  as  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  or  on 
the  north,  as  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence?  Is  it  not  as  good  policy  to 
feed  all  the  coarse  foods,  and  to  buy  oil- 
meal  and  bran  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
to  make  as  good  meat,  and  as  much  and 
good  manure  as  possible,  to  be  used  in 
growing  large  crops,  in  Ontario  as  in 
Michigan  or  New  York?  And  will  not  the 
same  treatment  of  stock  which  produces 
the  best  results  in  New  York,  produce 


Early. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Bi-dp,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College,  recommends  the  Purple-leaved 
Filbert— Coryltt*  avellaua  purpurea— for  trial. 
We  have  hail  it  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  and  holds  its  purple  color 
through  the  Summer  about  as  well  us  auy 
other  of  the  unusual-colored-leaved  shrubs 
that  we  know  of,  unless  it  may  be  Prunus 
Pissardii. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  proposes,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  subscription  seasou,  to  make 
an  effort  still  further  to  extend  its  circu¬ 
lation  and  influence.  We  hope  that  its 
old  friends,  when  renewing  their  subscriptions, 
will  each  endeavor  to  send  us  a  new  subscriber 
also.  An  effort  of  this  sort  ou  their  part  would, 
ot  itself,  insure  us  the  increased  circulation 
which  we  aim  to  secure.  We  promise  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  improve  the  paper  in  so  far  as  our 
increased  means  shall  permit.  To  improve  tho 
Rural  New-Yorker  from  year  to  year  is 
our  earnest  aim. 

We  have  received  from  Edward  Webb  & 
Sons,  of  Wordsley,  England,  a  few  heads  of  a 
new  wheat  named  Kinver  Giant.  The  grain 
is  amber  in  color  and  of  medium  size.  The 
heads  average  inches,  10  breasts  to  a  side, 
while  each  breast  will  average  four  grains. 
The  chaff  is  white,  the  straw  very  heavy. 
Most  of  the  English  «  heats  we  have  tested  are 
too  late  for  this  climate.  We  shall,  however, 
try  this  Kinver  Giant.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sous 
say  they  can  not  too  highly  recommend  it; 
that  it  is  an  extraordinary  cropper;  that  it 
grows  stiff  straw,  and  that  some  of  the  ears 
“grow  as  many  as  90  to  100  grains.” 
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A  FRAUDULENT  PICTURE.  MOORE’S  ARCTIC  PLUM.  Fig.  386.  (See  page  651.) 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  some 
members  of  the  Hoard  are 
fully  alive  to  the  need  of  a  re¬ 
formation  in  this  direction. 

There  was  ah  improvement 
in  one  direction  at  least,  as 
the  sale  of  liquors  on  the 
grounds  wus  not  permitted, 
probably  owing  to  the  scandal 
caused  by  the  drunkenness 
prevalent  last  year,  and  I 
hope  to  see  still  further  im¬ 
provements,  until  the  State  of 
Michigan  shall  have  a  fair 
that  shall  be  an  honor  to  it, 
and  of  benefit  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  the  farmers.  Pick¬ 
pockets  were  in  attendance  in 
full  number,  and  many  of  the 
visitors  were  relieved  of  every 
cent  they  had. 

Fruit  Hall. — Michigan  is 
so  well  organized  horticultu- 
rally,  that  there  is  never  a  question  as 
to  the  success  of  the  horticultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fair.  The  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  employs  the  Michigan  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  to  make  the  fruit  and  flower 
exhibit,  paying  51,400  and  the  premiums, 
usually  amounting  to  about  51,000  more.  It 
always  proves  to  be  a  good  investment,  and 
this  explains  why  the  arrangement  Las  been 
continued  for  11  years.  Fruit  Hall  is  a  rec¬ 
tangular  building  40x100  feet,  with  three  tables 
extending  the  whole  length.  Those  upon  either 
side  are  arranged  so  as  to  incline  toward  the 
center  of  the  hall.  These  tables,  when  filled 
on  Wednesday  morning,  really  made  the  most 
imposing  fruit  exhibit  that  Michigan  ever 
witnessed— and  what  State  can  do  better?  The 
entries  numbered  1,100.  The  peach,  plum  and 
grape  exhibits  were  most  attractive.  The 
peaches  came  mostly  from  Van  Buren  County, 
just  west  of  Kalamazoo;  the  plums  from 
Oceana  and  Mason  Counties,  and  the  grapes 


zoo,  a  commercial  establishment  with  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  to  furnish  a  good  display  in  this 
division.  The  competition  was  so  close  for  the 
premiums  that  committees,  in  viewing  entries 
of  100  or  more  plates,  found  it  necessary  to 
scale  individual  plates,  and  even  specimens,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision.  The 
first  award  on  Society  collections  of  fruits  for 
general  use  went  to  Van  Buren  County,  or 
rather,  to  the  South  Haven  and  Casco  Society. 
This  same  society  took  the  leading  premium 
in  Fruit  Hall  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  the 
week  previous. 

The  committee  dealt  summarily  with  plates 
of  fruit  showing  blemishes,  such  as  worm 
holes,  broken  stems  or  bruised  pulp.  Presi¬ 
dent  Parsons  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  who 
has  taken  first  premium  on  Bartlett,  Louise 
Bonne,  Sheldon,  Seckel  and  Gray  Doyenn6 
pears,  for  several  years,  was  heard  to  remark 
“I  learned  a  lesson  some  years  ago,  thatl  shall 
never  forget.  I  had  unquestionably  the  finest- 


tasteful  embellishment  of  collections,  and 
the  outcome  was  every  thing  the  society  could 
wish.  Flowers  and  greenery  were  employed 
freely  in  ornamenting  the  plates  of  fruit,  and 
delicate  taste  was  exercised  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  colors  of  the  fruits  themselves. 
The  Niagura  Grape  as  shown  from  a  number 
of  Michigan  vineyards,  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  I  f  the  Michigan  State  Agricultu 
ral  Society  would  arrange  with  this  sister 
society  to  manage  the  vegetables  in  a  hall 
alongside  of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  it  would 
be  effective  in  elevating  the  truck  garden  to 
the  place  to  which  it  belongs,  and  horticultur  al 
products  would  then  all  be  displayed  together, 
as  they  should  be. 

Live  Stock. — The  imperfect  arrangement 
in  not  having  each  stall  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  animal  and  of  its  owner,  was  bad  for 
visitors,  and  renders  a  full  report  in  this  de¬ 
partment  impossible.  Owners  and  grooms  are 
often  away  from  their  exhibits,  and  no  one  is 


THE  GREAT  CANADIAN 
FAIR  AT  TORONTO. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No  people  on  this  continent 
take  such  delight  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  show,  or  put  forth 
such  exertions  to  muke  a  good 
one,  as  the  Canadians.  They 
make  great  efforts  to  breed  or 
secure  line  stock,  and  then  de¬ 
vote  the  whole  year  to  put¬ 
ting  the  animals  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  then  each  exhibitor 
makes  a  tour  of  all  the  fairs 
withiu  roach,  and  nothing  fills 
the  measure  of  his  happiness 
quite  so  completely  us  to  be 
able  to  cover  the  side  of  his 
stalls  and  pens  with  the  red 
tickets  attesting  to  his  success, 
Others  plant  various  crops  of  grains  or  roots 
and  then,  by  every  means  known  to  them  by 
which  they  can  secure  extraordinary  growth 
and  fine  quality,  they  force  these  to  enormous 
size,  that  they  may  secure  the  prizes  offered; 
and  these  likewise  make  a  tour  of  ull  the  ac¬ 
cessible  fairs,  and  often  succeed  in  securing 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  beyond  paying 
expenses.  And  then  Toronto  claims  to  hold 
Canada’s  great  fair;  and  as  this  year  was 
the  semi-centennial  of  her  existence  as  a 
city,  she  made  an  extra  effort,  and,  as  the 
result  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  annual 
fair,  held  here  from  September  10  to  30,  was 
the  most  successful  and  brilliantever  held.  In 
the  first  place,  the  grounds  are  fitted  up  with 
a  view  of  holding  a  permanent  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  have  very  fine  buildings, and  are  very 
tastefully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  shrubs 
and  flowers  and  grass-plots  in  the  finest  man¬ 
ner.  The  leading  nurserymen  have  each  taken 
a  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  have  decorated 


Societies,  etc. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR. 


from  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  plant  and 
floral  display  alternated  with  the  fruits,  and 
this  arrangement  added  materially  to  the  ar¬ 
tistic  effect  of  the  whole  exhibit,  and  also  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  committee  work.  This 
was  the  first  public  test  of  Secretary  Garfield’s 
clasp  or  card-holder,  figured  last  Winter  in 
the  Rural,  and  really  there  seemed  nothing 
to  add  to  Its  efficiency.  The  Society  owns  its 
plates,  which  are  of  japanned  tin.  These  have 
been  in  use  for  five  years,  and  still  are  about 
as  good  as  new.  If  the  Michigan  Society  fails 
in  anything,  it  is  in  the  show  of  plants;  but  I 
was  informed  that  there  was  not,  in  Kahuna- 


looking  pears  on  exhibition,  and  took  only 
second  premium;  but  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  justified  in  their  decision, hav¬ 
ing  found  paths  of  the  codling  moth  in  the 
finest  specimens.  They  will  never  catch  me 
again.”  One  educational  feature  of  the  hall 
was  quite  noticeable,  consisting  of  a  flue  ex 
hihition  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects, 
made  by  Clarence  M.  Weed,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  stand  by  his  collection  during  the 
week,  and  answer  questions.  Money  could  not 
have  been  more  wisely  expended.  Several 
I  good  premiums  were  offered  for  the  most 


>  (RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  36t,h  Annual  Fair  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Driving  Park  Association  in  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  September  15-19.  The  weather  was  cool 
and  pleasant,  with  no  rain  to  disturb  the  man¬ 
agement.  The  exhibits  in  nearly  all  the  de¬ 
partments  were  full,  and  in  many  of  them  in 
excess  of  former  years;  but 
the  old-time  crowds  of  visit¬ 
ors  were  not  there.  Thursday 
was  the  only  day  that  brought 
out  anything  like  a  big  attend¬ 
ance.  It  was  estimated  that 
15,000  people  were  on  the 
ground  on  that  day,  but  the 
number  present  on  other  days 
was  very  small,  so  that  at  the 
Close  the  officers  found  the 
receipts  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses.  The  falling 
off  in  interest,  as  shown  by  the 
un usually  small  attendance, 
is  easily  accounted  for,  how¬ 
ever,  for  here,  as  at  some  other 
Western  fairs,  the  side  shows 
were  the  “  noisiest”  attrac¬ 
tions  on  the  ground,  and  horse 
racing  probably  the  most  ex¬ 
citing.  The  union  of  these  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  with  an 
agricultural  fair  in  such  a 
State  as  Michigan  is  enough 
to  keep  almost  any  farmer 
away  from  the  scenes  of  vice; 
and  hence  it  is  uot  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  thousands  who 
would  have  been  present  at 
a  proper  kind  of  fair,  stayed 
away.  W  hat  does  the  Board 
expect  a  farmer  Is  to  learn 
from  these  side  shows,  muse¬ 
ums  and  venders  of  pop  corn, 
peanuts,  and  bogus  jewelry, 
that  will  assist  him  in  plying 
his  vocation?  Does  this  Board 
seek  to  teach  the  farmer 
through  the  means  of  a  State 
Fair,  the  best  and  cheapest 
methods  of  securing  good  crops 
by  constantly  thrusting  under 
his  nose,  at  every  step,  every¬ 
thing  detrimental  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  and  injurious  to  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  his  household?  A  few 
extra  dollars  may,  indeed,  be 
put  into  the  treasury  for  a 
time,  but  in  the  end  the  mana¬ 
gers  will  reap  their  reward, 
which  will  lie  a  total  absence 
of  the  farmers,  or  at  any  rate, 
of  the  best  part  of  them. 


left  who  can  furnish  any  information,  and 
hence  a  detailed  notice  eau  uot  he  given.  The 
Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association  of  Door 
Village,  Ind.,  showed  an  excellent  lot  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Bay  and  Clydesdale  horses.  The  Bays 
were  headed  by  Surprise,  imported  in  1882, 
and  weighing  1,350  lbs;  he  is  five  years  old. 
The  Clydesdales  were  beaded  by  Young 
Pointsman;  three  years  old,  weight  1,780 
pounds.  He  carried  off  first  prize.  Loftie,  seven 
years  old,  imported  in  1880,  and  weighing 
1.920  pounds,  was  very  attractive.  On  the 
company’s  farm  are  50  head  of  imported  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares,  and  150 {head  bred  by  the 
company.  Messrs.  Lockwood 
&  Tagger t,  Washington, 
Mich.,  exhibited  Young  Con¬ 
test  among  their  Clydesdales. 
He  weighs  1,705  pounds;  was 
imported  in  1878,  and  has  been 
a  prize-winner  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years.  George  Braid- 
wood,  Alruont,  Mich.,  showed 
Duke  of  Normandy  2d,  a  fine 
Percheron  stallion,  weighiug 
1,900  pounds.  Tie  was  import¬ 
ed  in  1879,  and  is  now  10  years 
old. 

The  swine,  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try  exhibits  were  good,  and 
more  numerous  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  entries  show¬ 
ed  759  head  of  cattle ;  428 
horses;  436  sheep;  160  swine, 
and  430  poultry.  The  Jerseys 
led  m  number  in  the  cattle 
exhibit,  there  being  118  head. 
Of  Holstejns  aud  Dutcta-Frie- 
siatis  there  wore  179  entries. 
The  polled  cattle  numbered 
58;  the  Devons,  17,  and  the 
Herefords,  38,  Tbo  largest 
herd  shown  by  any  one  exhi¬ 
bitor  was  that  of  Jerseys 
exhibited  by  H.  R.  Kingman, 
Battle  Crook. 

There  wore  472  entries  in 
the  agricultural  implement 
department,  aud  among  the 
exhibtors  were  many  of  the 
representative  firms  both  East 
and  West.  The  location  as¬ 
signed  to  this  department  was 
quite  as  desirable  us  any  ex¬ 
hibitor  could  wish;  but  the 
treatment  exhibitors  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  officers 
was  very  objectionable,  and 
met  with  much  criticism.  The 
advice  given  to  exhibitors  in 
the  West  is  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  society,  as  is 
doue  in  New  York  State,  and 
they  will  then  bo  in  a  position 
to  dictate  instead  of  being  dic¬ 
tated  to.  G.  B.  B. 
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and  'planted  their  respective  plots  and  keep 
them  in  order,  and  are  allowed  to  maintain  a 
sign  on  the  grounds,  as  a  sort  ot  standing  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

The  show  of  horses— particularly  of  heavy 
draft  and  coach  horses— was  “immense;”  both 
in  the  numbers  shown  and  in  the  rize  of  some 
of  the  horses.  So  much  were  they  in  excess 
of  any  former  year,  that  many  new  stables 
had  to  la*  built,  and  many  of  the  cattle  sheds 
had  to  be  remodeled,  to  accommodate  the 
horses.  The  heavy  horses  by  no  means  monop¬ 
olized  the  horse  show;  for  there  was  a  fine 
display  of  all  classes,  even  down  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  pets,  the  diminutive  Shetland#.  There 
were  all  classes,  from  the  massive  Clyde 
and  Khire  horn-,  the  Buffolk  Punches  and  the 
Pereherons  and  the  Cleveland  Hays,  to  the 
Thoroughbreds  and  hunters,  and,  as  before 
said,  the  flue  saddle  horse  und  the  little  Shet¬ 
land. 

In  cattle,  the  exhibition  was  also  very  large. 
The  great  interest  arnoDg  the  Canadian  far¬ 
mers  is  in  the  massive  Short-horns,  and  more 
of  these  were  in  the  stalls  than  of  any  other. 
There  were  some  very  fine  animals  and  some 
remarkably  heavy  for  the  ages.  Next,  to  these, 
we  should  place  the  Hereford*  in  number, 
and  there  were  some  very  fine  animals  in  this 
exhibit  also.  They  seem  to  1»e  growing  in 
favor  each  year.  There  were  also  many  flue 
Ayrshire*,  Devons,  Polled  Alierdeen-Angus, 
and  Jerseys.  We  also  noticed  a  fine  herd  of 
Holsteins,  and  saw  that  they  attracted  great, 
attention,  and  caused  much  questioning 
as  to  their  merits  and  productions. 
There  was  only  one  herd  of  Galloways,  em¬ 
bracing  22  head.  These  cattle,  for  some 
reason,  do  not  seem  to  increase  in  popularity 
as  much  as  their  merits  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  should.  Our  friend,  Prof. 
Brown,  of  the  Model  Farm,  at  Guelph,  had 
on  exhibition  three  pairs  of  fat  grades  that 
were  an  instructive  exhibit,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  One  pair  consisted  of  Here 
fords  of  the  average  age  of  1  year  and  11 
months,  und  of  the  average  weight  of  1.560 
pounds,  showing  u  daily  average  increase  of 
2  25  pounds.  A  pair  of  Short  horn  grades 
were  of  the  average  age  of  two  years  and  six 
months  and  of  the  average  weight  of  1,600 
pounds,  giving  a  daily  increase  of  only  two 
pounds.  A  pair  of  Aberdeen  Angus  polled  of 
the  average  age  of  two  years  and  two  months, 
showed  an  average  weight  of  1,660  pounds, 
and  a  daily  increase  of  2.10  pounds. 

The  Professor  states  that  in  every  experi¬ 
ment  made,  the  daily  average  increase  and 
the  profit*  of  feeding  are  much  in  favor  of 
younger  animals,  ami  are  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  age. 

At  all  United  States  fairs  the  great  bulk  of 
sheep  shown  are  always  of  the  fine-wooled 
breeds,  uud  usually  of  the  greasy,  wriukly 
sort  of  these;  here  the  exact  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  most  popular  sheep,  judging  from 
numbers,  are  the  Cotswolds  and  Leicester*, 
with  many  of  the  other  long-wooled  breeds. 
Then  come  the  middle-wools  and  mutton 
breeds,  headed  by  the  South  Dowus;  next 
the  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Hampshire,  and 
other  Down  breeds,  and  there  was  only  one 
small  exhibit  of  the  Merinos,  and  even  this 
was  an  innovation  of  two  years  only. 

The  hog  show',  as  is  always  the  case  in 
Canada,  was  large,  the  most  popular  breed 
here  being  the  Suffolk;  next  the  Berkshire, 
then  the  Yorkshire,  then  the  Essex,  and  only 
very  few  Poland  Chinas  were  shown,  and  by 
the  remarks  made  one  could  see  that  they  find 
but  little  favor  with  the  Canadian  pork 
raisers. 

I  f  any  one  thing  w  ill  create  more  enthusiasm 
and  cause  more  excitement  in  a  Canadian 
show  than  anything  else,  it  is  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment.  The  large  hall  devoted  to  it  was 
filled,  and  each  exhibitor  was  intent  to  have 
his  birds  show  t<  the  best  advantage  and  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  prizes.  So  extreme  is  this  fueling 
tb«t  it  is  said  each  will  resort  to  almost  any 
trick  to  beat  his  opponents.  About  every  con¬ 
ceivable  breed  and  shade  were  here,  and  all 
were  in  fine  condition;  but  we  have  not  the 
time  or  space  to  itemize  the  exhibits. 

The  show  of  machinery  was  large  and  fine; 
but  one  could  not  but  notice  t  hat  in  almost 
every  branch,  the  machines  were  exact 
counterparts  of  those  made  on  the  other  side. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  iu  the  mu- 
chines  for  sowing,  cultivating  and  feeding  the 
various  root  crops.  In  these,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  States  would  do  well  to  import 
some  of  those  shown  here,  for  patterns.  Most 
of  the  exhibitors  in  the  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ment  line  were  iu  flue,  i*ermanont  buildings 
put  up  by  the  society,  and  very  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  honey  and  apiary 
supplies  iu  a  hall  entirely  devoted  to  this  u*e- 

Dairy  products  uud  implemeuts  were  also 
show  u  iu  a  separate  hall,  with  plenty  of  space 
f  ir  a  flue  exhibit;  but  it  was  but  poorly  filled 
with  104  cheeses— 13  Stiltons — and  51  en¬ 
tries  of  butter.  The  remainder  of  the  building 


was  mostly  devoted  to  the  exhibits  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  several  kinds  of  cream  extractors, 
churns  and  cheese  machines,  all  in  working 
order,  and  well  worthy  of  the  dairyman's 
study. 

Farm  produce  had  a  large  hall  devoted  to  it, 
and  this  was  well  filled,  containing  18  entries 
of  white  winter  wheats;  24  of  red  ditto;  48  of 
spring  wheat*;  six  of  two  rowed  barley;  ten 
of  six-rowed  barley;  36  of  oat*;  41  of  peas, 
and  six  of  beans;  132  entries  of  potatoes;  51 
of  H  wede  turnips;  lit  of  carrots,  and  32  or  man¬ 
gels.  The  show  of  Swedes  and  muugels  was 
beyond  the  conception  of  anyone  who  has  nev¬ 
er  attended  a  Canadian  fair.  Specimens  went 
as  high  as  52  pounds  in  weight.  The 
Mammoth  Long  Reds,  taken  as  a  whole, 
would  have  done  very  fairly  for 
fence-post*  We  measured  one  that  was 
42  inches  long,  and  at  least  10  inches  in  its 
largest  diameter.  It  is  a  sight  to  make  the 
stock-feeder’s  heart  glad  to  see  this  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  feeding  roots.  There  were  also  large 
collective  exhibits  in  this  hail  from  Muscota 
and  Parry  Bound,  showing  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  those  far-away  and  supposably 
barren  countries. 

Mr.  O.  Grant,  of  Thorbury,  had  an  exhibit 
that  deserves  special  mention:  he  bad  seven 
distinct  kinds  of  winter  wheat;  50  of  spring 
wheat;  .'10 of  oats:  17 of  barley;  and  three  of 
rye,  all  consisting  of  a  single  stool  of  each 
kind  containing  the  heads;  and  all  were  very 
tastily  arranged.  The  grain  was  all  very 
plump  and  nice;  the  straw  bright  and  clean, 
and  the  display  was  closely  studie  1  by  thous¬ 
ands.  A  large  building  was  set  apart  for  the 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  though 
at  least  120  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  with  six 
rows  of  tables,  it  was  not  a  bit  too  large  to 
accommodate  the  exhibitors,  as  there  were 
over  1,000  entries  of  fruit  alone,  and  227  of  cut 
flowers,  und  when  we  remember  that  in  some 
of  the  classes  of  fruits  a  single  entry  covered 
40  varieties,  and  each  variety  bud  10  speci¬ 
mens,  we  cannot  help  seeing  the  immense 
amount  of  fruit  that  was  shown  There  were 
175  plates  of  hardy  grapzs;  40  of  hot  house 
grapes,  uud  over  100  of  plums  (and  Cmada 
beuts  the  world  on  plums,  except  Northern 
Michigan).  The  fruit  was  extremely  lair;  no¬ 
ticeably  so  were  the  Beauty  of  Kent.  Alexan¬ 
der,  Maideu's  Blush,  Baldwin,  Calvert,  and 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  apples.  We  Dover  saw 
better.  Only  a  few  plates  of  peaches  were 
shown,  but  the  pears  were,  iu  abundance  and 
beauty  sufficient  to  rnukc  up  the  deficiency. 
The  tag,  entry  card,  and  price-card  holder, 
shown  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  last  Win¬ 
ter,  has  been  utilized  by  this  society,  und 
proves  to  be  exactly  what  ts  needed,  and  the 
officers  very  gratefully  acknowledged  their 
obligation  to  the  Rural  for  its  illustration. 

The  flowers  and  plants  were  numerous,  and 
very  tastily  arranged,  and  gave  the  hall  a 
pleasant  and  summery  appearance.  Those 
having  charge  of  this  hall  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  immense  throng  who  daily  surge 
through  its  aisles. 

Altogether,  this  was  a  very  creditable  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  the  officers  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  n outness  of  the  grounds,  the  flue,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  departments,  and  the  entire 
absence  from  the  grounds  of  fakirs,  horse 
racing,  showmen,  peddlers,  and  oil  sorts  of 
bawlers  and  bedlam  orators,  except  the  lager 
beer  shops.  We  were  told  this  was  the  first 
year  of  several  in  which  the  sale  of  beer  was 
allowed  on  the  grounds,  and  we  were  assured 
that  so  thoroughly  disgusted  were  even  the 
managers,  that,  in  no  future  exhibition  would 
it  be  allowed.  The  only  disturbance  or  un¬ 
seemly  thing  which  we  saw  on  the  grounds 
was  the  drunken  men,  and,  like  all  drunken 
men,  they  were  continually  iu  a  row. 

The  managers  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
many  retiring  places  they  have  provided  for 
both  men  and  women,  und  for  the  very  ueat 
and  tidy  manner  in  which  they  are  kept.  We 
wish  every  fair  manager  from  the  States  could 
have  seen  them,  and  contrasted  their  cleanly 
condition  with  the  disgustingly  filthy  places 
they  provide. 

In  only  one  thing,  aside  from  shutting  off 
the  liquor,  could  we  suggest  an  improvement. 
We  do  hope  the  managers  will  m  future  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  better  drinking  facilities.  It 
is  but  little  trouble  to  provide  ample  drinking 
room,  and  but  little  expense  to  supply  plenty 
of  ice,  and  cold  water  is  a  great  luxury  at  a 
fair. 


Reax.ly  the  “fool  killer”  ought  to  visit  the 
comities  along  the  Hudson  River  in  this  State. 
He  would  find  lots  of  work  ready  for  him 
Gangs  of  swindlers  who  have  been  “working” 
that  section  of  late,  have  prepared  quite  a 


large  number  of  folks  for  execution  by  his 
hands.  The  old  “note  dodge”  has  been  the 
“skin”  game  which  the  rascals  have  been  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  simple  minded.  The  sharpers 
have  been  prowling  about  in  their  favorite  role 
of  philanthropist  Their  favorite  aliases 
have  been  Montague  Smith,  Carl  Brownson 
Brown,  James  Redpath.  Francis  R.  Ogilvie, 
etc.  A  new  potent  medicine  with  marvelous 
“cure-all”  properties,  is  their  medium  of 
swindling, this  time..  “For  the  purposeof  doing 
good “to  benefit  the  afflicted.”  and  “to  intro¬ 
duce  their  inestimable”  panacea,  these  bene¬ 
factors  of  their  race  are  willing  to  sell  the 
nostrum  at  a  very  low  price.  If,  however, 
the  “cure-all”  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it, 
and  the  purchaser  will  be  really  benefited  bv 
it,  of  course,  say  they,  he  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  pay  what  it.  is  really  worth,  besides  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  his  friends:  and  equally  of 
course,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  agree  in 
writing  to  pay  the  additional  sum,  provided 
a  cure  is  effected. 

The  paper  on  which  the  agreement  is  written 
and  the  wording  of  the  latter  are  so  arranged 
that  the  paper  cau  be  cut  in  two,  one  part 
containing  a  promissory  note,  which,  in  course 
of  time,  when  t  he  sharpers  have  got  safely 
away,  is  duly  offered  for  collect  ion  by  an  “in¬ 
nocent  party”  to  whom  it  has  been  transfer¬ 
red.  In  Northeast,  Kishkill,  Amenia,  and 
quite  a  number  of  towns  along  the  Hudson, 
this  game  has  been  very  successfully  played 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  and  farmers  have 
generally  been  the  victims.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  exposed  this  “note  dodge”  iu  this  de¬ 
partment;  so,  of  course,  none  of  our  friends 
will  be  “taken  in”  by  the  glib  tongued,  win¬ 
ning  rascals  who  practice  the  game,  in  numer¬ 
ous  forms,  in  all  parts  of  this  couutry  and  lie 
youd  the  border,  iu  Canada.  We  rejoice  at 
this,  as  we  would  “hate”  to  lose  a  friend 
through  the.  action  of  the  “fool-killer.” 

People  are  very  forgetful,  however,  and  our 
warnings  may  huve  been  unnoticed  or  forgot¬ 
ten  We  have  exposed,  at.  least  half-a  dozen 
times,  that  arch -swindle,  the  “Distribution  of 
Cash  Gifts,”  olios  the  “Royal  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Gift  Drawing,”  of  St,  Stephens,  New 
Bruuswiek,  yet  every  week  we  receive  inquiries 
about  the  fraud  from  parties  to  whom  circulars 
aud  “orders"  have  been  sent  by  J.  Goldsmith  & 
Co.,  or  some  of  the  other  scoundrels  who  con 
duct  the  swindle.  Others — and  these  are  the 
majority  now — send  us  the  invitations  to  be 
sw  indled  merely  to  let  us  know  that  the  fraud 
is  still  running.  No  prizes  have  ever  been 
distributed  by  this  swindle;  it  was  denounced 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  its  last  session, 
and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  it  wasn’t  suppressed 
theu;  the  decent  inhabitants  of  St.  Stephens 
huve  convened  and  protested  against,  the  shame 
brought  upon  their  town  by  its  presence 
among  them.  A  re  there  no  tar  aud  feathers 
in  that  neighborhood? 

The  Warren  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
this  city,  which  is  au  olios  for  Sizer  &  Co., 
whose  name  has  appeared  here  several  times, 
offers  “a  fine  imported  double  barrel  breech¬ 
loader,  with  outfit,  for  only  813.15.”  We  have 
seen  this  guu,  and  would  not  advise  our 
friends  to  invest.  We  do  not  thirk  it  worth 
$10,  even  to  a  man  very  badly  in  need  of  a 
gun.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Parker 
Repeating  Breech  Loading  Shot-Gun,  offered 
for  $13,  aud  claimed  to  be  worth  $23,  by 
Parker  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 


tor  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MI8L  RAY  CLARK. 


MUSINGS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

ZEA  MAYS. 

1  was  working  at  carpet  rags  this  forenoon 
— not  very  poetical  business,  to  lie  sure;  but  1 
made  it  poetical  by  taking  on  my  lap  a  note¬ 
book  eoutaiuing  extracts  from  Tennyson,  Ho¬ 
race,  Schiller,  Emerson,  and  1  know  not  how 
many  other  poets  and  essayists;  and,  believing 
it  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  u  large  pile  of 
rags  which  I  did  not  like  to  sell  for  a  cent  or 
a  cent  aud  a  half  a  pound,  I  worked  away 
quite  contentedly,  interesting  myself,  by  the 
way,  w  ith  the  great  aud  good  thoughts  which 
fell  under  my  eyes. 

Now,  much  ol  the  time  of  us  housekeepers 
is  spent,  no  doubt,  as  we  cut  aud  sew  rags, 
darn  stockings,  or  put  on  patches,  without 
much  solid  thought.  Soberly  we  work  at  our 
task,  our  minds  w  andering  “from  Dan  toBeer- 
sheba,”  aud  the  still  hours  that  might  be  util¬ 
ized  to  the  advuntage  of  our  dull  brains,  “pass 
away,  and  leave  no  sign,”  other  than  the  com¬ 
pleted  work  wre  lay  away. 

It  is  afternoon  now.  My  rags  are  not  all 
sewed  yet,  and  a  large  pile  lies  on  either  side 
of  my  i,ocking-ctaair.  1  expect  to  finish  them 
to-day,  however,  this  lot.  1  sit  iu  front  of  a 
large,  homely  window  ;  but  it  is  open,  aud 
though  a  warm  June  day,  a  cool  breeze  is  stir¬ 


ring.  It  is  very  quiet,  for  the  little  ones  have 
gone  to  school  and  the  men  are  away  at  work. 
“O,  solitude,"  here  are  some  of  “thy  charms:” 
to  sit  with  note-book  and  note  paper,  and  to 
look  out  upon  the  green  grass  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  trees!  The  grass  is  not  cut,  though  part 
of  it  has  been  eaten  off  by  a  horse. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  done,  for  of  all  beauti 
ful  things  outof  doors,  a  tidy  close-mown  lawn 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  It  will  be  a  great 
advance  in  rural  life  when  country  people 
shall  come  to  consider  it  a  necessity,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  it  as  for  other  necessaries. 

There  are  some  large  cherry  trees  in  front 
of  the  house,  rather  stiff-looking,  and  three  of 
them  in  a  row.  If  people  are  to  put  fruit- 
trees  in  the  yard,  which  may  sometimes  be  a 
desirable  thing,  let  them  please  Dot  put  them 
in  rows:  and  if  they  will  not  put  peach  trees 
there  at.  all,  they  will  oblige  at  least  one  lover 
of  pleasant  homes.  They  are  so  apt.  to  grow 
uncanny,  being  out  of  shape,  and  having  long 
naked  stems.  I  was  annoyed  for  years  by  a 
row  or  two  of  peach  treeg  disfiguring  an  oth¬ 
erwise  beautiful  yard. 

The  glory  of  our  grounds  is  an  old  black 
walnut,  or  three  walnuts.  1  don’t  know  w-hich, 
for  there  are  three  trunks  and  one  grand  top, 
which  a  good  soul  with  a  black  body  left 
standing,  or  set  out  when  the  farm  was  new. 
I  would  say,  "Blessings  on  the  old  man;”  but 
that  last.  Winter  lie  went  to  rest  beyond  the 
care  for.  or  influence  of  any  benediction  of 
mine.  “Old  trees  in  their  living  state,”  said 
Lander,  “are  the  only  things  that  money 
cannot  command.”  Let  the  young  man 
think  of  this  when  deciding  upon  his  home. 
A  great  sacrilege  was  committed  a 
little  while  ago;  a  beautiful  oak  grove, 
with  noble  trees,  and  near  town,  fit 
to  be  a  park  for  poor  people's  children  to  get 
happy  in,  was  mostly  cut  down,  so  far  as  it 
appears  at  present,  for  nothing  but  its  fire¬ 
wood.  “Spare  that  tree!  S[>are  that  tree!" 
cries  out  all  the  esthetic  nature  within  us;  aud 
“spare  those  forests!”  cries  out  a  cyclone-de¬ 
vastated  and  flood-troubled  couutry.  The 
world  may  be  growing  wiser,  but  it  has  had  a 
terrible  spell  of  folly.  Yea,  spare  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  spare  some  of  the  grand  old  pine 
and  hardwood  timberland  iu  our  Northern 
Michlgaul  Plant  walnut  groves  on  the  prai¬ 
ries,  and  keep  a  fourth  of  your  quarter -section 
iu  woods,  uud  cultivate  the  rest  the  better. 

»  »» 

EMBROIDERY  MADE  EASY. 


Many  kinds  of  embroidery,  very  beautiful 
in  themselves,  take  so  much  time  to  execute 
that,  when  the  labor  conies  to  be  paid  for  at  a 
reasonable  rate  for  the  worker,  the  cost  is  too 
great  for  any  but  very  rich  people  to  attempt. 
But  there  are  many  ladies,  especially  iu  coun 
try  places,  who  are  devoted  to  needlework,  and 
who  have  ample  time  on  their  hands  for  the 
most  elaborate  pieces  of  work. 

In  some  of  our  art  schools  cau  be  seen  sam¬ 
ples  of  tambour  work  on  muslin —  a  revival  of 
the  pretty  old  dress  trimmings  so  plentiful  in 
the  last  century— to  suit  the  fancy  of  those  who 
have  not  the  patience  or  the  eyesight  to  under¬ 
take  auv  finer  work.  Against  this  style  of 
embroidery  there  is  always  the  objection  that 
it  can  be,  and  is,  so  well  imitated  by  machin¬ 
ery.  But  hand-work  can  never  really  be 
superseded  by  machine-work,  especially  where 
artistic  excellence  is  required  ;  and  we  do  not 
doubt,  that  many  ladies  will  be  iound  ready  to 
work  iu  this  very  easy  and  effective  style, 
where  their  artistic  skill  in  combinations  of 
color  will  be  brought  into  play.  The  patterns 
are  traced  in  outline,  and  a  small  portion  com¬ 
menced  as  a  guide. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Kensiugton  school 
of  England  had,  somewhat  tardily,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be 
able  to  work  beautiful  embroidery  from  a 
mere  outline,  aud  a  small  portion,  say  a  few 
inches,  commenced.  To  many  people  this  is 
the  chief  charm  of  the  work  hitherto  prepared 
by  this  school;  but  there  are  others  who  have 
not  the  faculty  of  working  up  and  coloring 
what  is  giveu  to  them  as  a  mere  outliue.  For 
the  benefit  of  these  persons — and  for  the  lazy, 
it.  may  be,  also— it  has,  therefore,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  restored  the  working  on  canvas,  which 
had  fallen  into  such  utter  disrepute  with  all 
level's  of  artistic  excellence  by  its  debasement 
iu  the  form  of  “Berlin  woolwork  ”  The  pieces 
of  canvas  work  prepared  by  the  Royal  School 
are  as  good  as  possible  iu  design,  and  are 
worked  either  in  soft  shades  of  worsted  or  silk 
in  tapestry  stitch,  sometimes  interspersed  with 
cross  stitch  where  the  design  requires  it.  They 
may  be  worked  on  silk,  velvet,  or  cloth,  the 
canvas  threads  being  drawn  out  after  the 
work  is  done.  The  designs  are  slightly  colored 
on  the  canvas,  and  a  small  portion  commenced. 

There  is  no  stitch,  perhat>@,  so  durable  as 
cross-stitch :  aud  if  properly  done,  and  design 
and  coloriug  is  good,  there  are  few  styles  of 
work  more  satisfactory  ou  all  poiuts.  It  is 
never  likely  to  supersede  the  real  embroidery 
stitches;  but  for  many  people  it  is  easier,  and 
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they  actually  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  of 
work.  The  painted  canvas  has.  of  course,  the 
advantage  of  requiring  no  counting  of  stitches. 

“There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  and 
all  these  new  forms  of  work  are  only  old  ones 
revived  ;  but  everything  depends  on  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  artistic  feeling  used  iu  the  re¬ 
vival. 


We  show  by  our  engraving  an  exquisite  de¬ 
sign  from  one  of  the  best  French  h<  uses  of 
art.  It  has  Brussell’s  net  for  a  foundation, 
and  the  embroidery  represents  smull  parasols, 
decorated  with  flowers.  Such  a  pattern  al¬ 
lows  room  for  abundant  display  of  artistic 
taste,  in  the  matter  of  colors,  and  shades  of 
color,  and  it  is  decidedly  “French;”  than 
whom  none  can  excel  in  arrangements,  or  in 
stylish  effect*.  h.  b. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  KNITTING  THE  OAK- 
LEAF  LACE  PATTERN. 

We  often  have  requests  for  directions  how 
to  knit  different  articles,  also  lace ;  and  one  of 
our  readers  kindly  sends  the  following  rules 
for  knitting  the  oak  leaf  pattern;  of  lace. 
This  is  getting  to  be  a  very  common,  because 
serviceable,  trimmiug,  for  cotton  or  wool  gar¬ 
ments,  and  we  think  the  directions  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  plain.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  the  term,  narrowing,  mean*  to  put  the 
needle  through  two  stitches  at  the  same  time; 
and  purling,  to  put  the  thread  over  the  needle 
towards  you,  and  the  needle  under  the  stitch, 
towards  yon  instead  of  from  you,  as  the  plain 
knitting  is  done.  EDS. 

OAK  LEAF  PATTERN  FOR  LACE. 

Cast  on  ten  stitches. 

lgt  row.— Knit  or.e,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  thread  over  twice,  nar¬ 
row,  thread  over  twice,  narrow,  knit  one. 

2d  row. — Kntt  three,  purl  one,  kuit  two, 
purl  one,  kuit  one,  purl  one,  kuit  one,  purl  one, 
knit  one. 

M  row.— Kuit  oue,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  kuit  two,  thread  over 
twice,  narrow,  thread  over  twice,  narrow, 
knit  one. 

■1th  row. — Knit  three,  purl  one,  knit  two, 
purl  one,  knit  three,  purl  oue,  kuit  one,  purl 
oue,  kuit  one. 

5th  row.— Knit  oue,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  knit  four,  thread  over 
twice,  narrow,  thread  over  twice,  narrow,  knit 
one. 

Qth  /-oic.-Knit  three,  purl  one,  knit  two, 
purl  one,  knit  five,  purl  one,  knit  one,  purl 
one,  knit  one. 

1th  row.  —Knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  knit  six,  thread  over 
twice,  narrow,  thread  over  twice,  narrow, 
knit  one. 

iith  row. — Knit  three,  purl  one,  kuit  two, 
purl  one,  kuit  seven,  purl  oue,  knit  one,  purl 
one,  knit  oue. 

9th  row. — Knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  kuit  eight,  thread  over 
twice,  narrow,  thread  over  twice,  narrow, 
knit  one. 

10</r  row, — Knit  three,  purl  one,  kuit  two, 
purl  one,  knituine,  purl  one,  knit  one,  purl 
oue,  kuit  one. 

llf/i  row.— Kuit  one,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  knit  rest  plain. 

12th  row. — Slip  and  bind  until  only  nine 
stitches  remain  on  the  left  needle,  knit  five, 
purl  oue,  knit  one,  purl  oue,  kuit  oue. 

Tnis  co.nplet.-8  oue  scollop.  a.  e.  sabin. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  RUGS. 

The  prettiest  home  made  rug  I  ever  saw 
was  made  as  follows;  Cut  rags  nicely,  as  for 
a  rag  carpet,  using  delaines,  Haunels,  or  other 
soft  goods ;  cut  on  the  bias,  as  the  effect  will 
be  much  better,  aud  gather  through  the  ceuter 
with  a  strong  double  thread,  drawing  it  up 
considerably,  about  as  much  again  as  for  u 
ruitle;  string  one  piece  alter  another  without 
sewing  aud  with  uo  regard  for  lengths,  but 
sprinkling  in  the  bright  bits  of  color  among 
the  sober  shades.  When  gathered,  weave  in, 


like  rag  carpeting.  The  rug  looks  like  cheuille, 
rich  and  velvety.  I  have  one.  Try  it,  and  tell 
us  bow  you  like  it.  eva  ames. 

The  front  of  Miss  Astor’s  weddiug  gown  is 
to  be  covered  with  ruffles  of  old  point  lace  of 
her  grandmother's,  secured  by  orange  blossoms 
and  pearls;  the  veil  will  l>e  fastened  by  eight 
large  diamond  pins;  2,000  invitations  will  be  is¬ 
sued,  and  there  will  be  six  or  eight  brideumids. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 
now  until  January  1st,  18S6,  for 
$2.00!  A  special  list  of  Presents 
to  Subscribers— and  lo  them  only 
—valued  at  $2,000!  This  list, 
together  with  the  Rural’s  Seed 
Distribution  for  1SS5,  will  be 
published  in  a  16-page  Supple¬ 
ment,  to  be  issued  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  Send  one— send  all !  We 
will  semi  the  Rural  containing 
this  Supplement  to  alj  names  for¬ 
warded  to  us  before  October  1st, 
without  charge. 

Progressive  Farmers !  You  can 
not  afford  to  he  without  the  Rural 
for  1885.  It  will  pay  you  100-fold. 


Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

Work  hurts  nobody,  but  worry  kills. 

Fretfulness  is  a  deadly  foe  to  beauty. 

Never  attire  yourself  conspicuously,  if  you 
would  lx>  considered  well  dressed. 

It  would  be  better  if  American  women 
would  copy  after  the  economies  practiced  by 
their  French  sisters  in  their  household  affairs, 
instead  of  forever  trying  to  imitate  them  iu 
manners  and  dress. 

/Square  dishes  are  fashionable. 

Tlie  yelk  of  an  egg  will  bind  the  two  edges 
of  pastry  together  better  than  the  white. 

A  trifle  of  plaster-of- Paris  mixed  almost 
stiff  with  mucilage,  forms  a  very  good  cement 
for  mending  earthenware. 

It  isa  pleasure  to  be  well  and  carefully  dress¬ 
ed,  but  it  can  be  uo  pleasure  to  be  dressed  far 
beyond  the  income  of  the  bread-winner;  and 
as  far  more  incomes  are  counted  by  hundreds 
than  thousands,  the  sooner  girls  learn  to  cut 
their  ‘'garments  to  the  doth,”  the  sooner  will 
the  general  complaint  come  to  au  end, 
“Young  oieu  are  afruid  to  murry  nowadays,” 
because  girls  expect  to  dross  aud  live  when 
they  bogiu  housekeeping  as  their  parents  leave 
off. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART, 

September  18th. 

It  seems  sad  to  think  t  hat  the  Fall  is  here 
and  September  nearly  half  gone.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  to  see  what  Emerson  says  to  day  in  my 
dear  little  calendar,  and  it  is  this:  “The  farm¬ 
er  times  himself  to  nature,  aud  acquires  that 
life-long  patience  which  belongs  to  her.  His 
rule  is,  that  the  earth  shall  feed  and  clothe 
him,  and  he  must  wait  for  his  crop  to  grow.’’ 
On  Thursday  the  calendar  said:  “Never  wor¬ 
ry  people  with  your  contritions,  nor  with  dis¬ 
mal  views  of  politics  or  society.”  I  am  afraid 
I  ought  to  take  that  mandate  to  myself,  for  I 
huvu  uo  doubt  been  really  troublesome  to  the 
readers  of  the  Ri; hal,  It  reminds  me  of  a 
little  Kansas  boy  who  came  here  last  week, 
aud  he  said  such  funuy  things,  though  there 
wasn’t  much  sense  in  them,  that  I  had  to 
laugh  every  time  he  spoke  to  me,  and  every 
few  minutes  he  would  call  out,  “Say,  girl, 
wliat  you  lalliu  at?  I  don’t  see  nothin,"  so  those 
who  laugh  or  scoff  at  “Charity,”  may  see 
something  to  call  forth  these  expressions,  but 
“I  don’t  see  nothin.”  If  it  is  my  ignorance, 
it  is  all  serious  to  me. 

I  made  my  sweet  pickles  by  the  last  recipe 
in  the  Rural,  aud  they  turned  out  just  de¬ 
licious;  father  says  they  are  the  best  we  ever 
had,  and  he  is  quite  a  judge. 

1  am  proud  to  say  that  L  got  the  prize  for 
raspberry  jam  at  the  county  show.  I  value 
it  all  the  more  because  I  went  and  picked 
the  raspberries  myself  in  the  hot  July  sun, 
aud  made  the  jam  up  extra  nice  with 
the  best  sugar.  It  is  firm  and  well  grained, 
but  I  shall  try  to  do  better  next  year.  We  are 
rather  slack  about  showing  at  the  fair,  be¬ 
cause  father  has  an  idea  it  wastes  more  time 
than  it  is  all  worth ;  but  Burt,  showed  a  lot  of 
things  this  year,  and  won  quite  u  number  of 
prizes,  aud  be  seems  quite  stirred  up  to  try 
again.  Father  has  been  discouraged,  especially 
about  fruit  tree  planting,  because  some  years 
ago  a  peddler  came  along  aud  sold  us  some 


trees  with  high-sounding  names,  and  of  which 
he  had  big  pictures  in  his  book,  and  when  they 
began  to  fruit,  they  all  turned  out  to  bo  crab 
apples.  1  think  such  cheating  as  that,  hurts 
farmers  a  great  deal,  and  ought  to  be  punished 
by  law.  A  number  of  our  neighbors  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  same  way,  and  it  keeps  back  the 
work  that  farmers’  daughters  are  anxious  to 
see  go  on— thut  is,  the  improvement  of  their 
homes.  No  one  knows  how  we  hunger  aud 
thirst  for  pretty  things  out,  of-doora,  aud  for 
good  fruit  in  our  gardens.  But  it  is  hard  to 
establish  these  improvements,  especially  after 
having  been  ouce  or  twice  swindled  in  pur¬ 
chasing. 

THE  OLD  HOME. 


The  last  night  in  the  dear  old  hornet  How 
quiet  it  is;  not  a  sound,  save  the  far  off  croak¬ 
ing  of  a  solitary  frog,  or  the  nearer  nibble  of 
a  mouse.  Another  night  will  find  us  far  from 
this  lovely  solitude.  Farmers’  wives,  do  you 
know  how  you  love  your  homes?  I  thought  I 
did  not  care  much  for  mine,  till  a  year  of  ab¬ 
sence  has  shown  me  how  T  cherished  even  the 
stones  of  the  field  and  the  wild  vines,  as  they 
wander  here  and  there,  covering  the  fulleu 
wall.  The  old  smoke  house,  the  elm  in  the 
meadow,  have,  each,  a  grace  aud  beauty  of  its 
own,  The  quinces  grow  more  vigorously,  the 
fruit  trees  are  more  thrifty;  even  the  black¬ 
berries  send  up  their  shoots  more  luxuriantly 
there  than  I  ever  saw  them  olsewhere.  Then, 
the  view  from  the  window;  the  overlapping 
hills,  blue  in  the  far  distance,  the  nearer  ones 
seamed  and  broken  by  ledge  and  boulder,  the 
valley  lying  at  our  feet,  each  field  showing 
a  color  of  its  own,  as  it  bears  upon  its  surface 
the  wheat,  corn,  oats  or  buckwheat. 

The  early  train,  speeding  swiftly  along, 
leaves  a  long  line  of  smoke,  which  gleams  in 
the  sunlight  a  moment,  then  gracefully  climbs 
the  mountain  side.  From  this  window  only 
can  wo  see  the  hill  lot  whore  the  Jersey  herd 
is  feeding.  And  then  the  yard;  how  we  love 
each  grand  old  elm  and  maple;  even  the  grove 
of  locusts,  with  the  feathery  branches,  is  not 
to  bo  despised.  Forty  trees— and  I  leave  out 
all  the  little  ones  whose  day  of  beauty  1ms  uot 
come,  as  well  as  all  the  dwaried,  misshapen 
ones  whoso  beauty  will  uevercome,  aud  which 
wait  only  for  the  brave  hand  of  the  artistic 
stranger  to  lay  them  low — stund  within  the 
dooryar  l  fence,  The  passers-by  say,  "Nature 
has  made  this  place  very  beautiful;  you  must 
love  it,  and  miss  it  while  away,"  Yes;  but 
not  more  thun  each  of  my  fanner  sisters  would 
miss  hers,  be  it  ever  so  humble. 

Don’t  you  believe  me?  Then  try  living  on 
an  eight-by-ten  village  lot  for  a  year.  Try  to 
sit  in  the  back  yurd,  under  the  clothes  line, 
and  call  it  country;  try  to  sing  about  your 
work  as  you  used  to  do,  uud  bo  told  the  neigh- 
bora  will  hear  you;  buy  a  quart  of  blackber¬ 
ries  for  a  treat,  and  think  of  the  bushel  you 
had  the  year  before,  just  for  the  picking,  from 
the  garden  row;  live  ou  a  quart  of  blue  milk 
a  day,  aud  think  of  the  pint  of  cream  yon  used 
to  UHe  on  your  breakfast  table.  Oh!  yes;  I 
know  both  sines;  I  have  been  in  both  positions, 
aud  know  that  there  Is  uo  class  of  people,  the 
wide  world  over,  as  happy,  as  independent,  as 
free  from  the  worry  of  life,  as  the  farmers; 
and  although  the  work  is  hard,  yet  the  light 
at  eve-time  shines  on  a  home  that  is,  or  may 
lie,  all  your  own ;  where  each  tree  and  shrub 
tells  its  own  story,  and  only  to  .you  and  your 
loved  ones.  ruth  kent. 


AN  BABY  WAY  TO  BIND  THE  RURAL, 
Where  the  Rural  is  appreciated,  it  is 
stitched  together,  and  the  leaves  are  cut  as 
soon  us  it  comes;  then,  if  they  are  carefully 
filed  uv\uy,  the  work  is  half  done.  Take  two 
sticks,  three-fourths  of  uu  inch  wide  aud  the 
length  of  the  paper.  Bare  with  a  gimlet  six 
holes,  two-and  a-balf  inches  apart,  at  each  end, 
and  two  in  the  middle.  Make  corresponding 
holes  iu  each  paper,  and  thread  them  in  order 
on  shoe  strings,  down  through  one  hole  aud 
back  through  the  next,  having  tho  sticks  out¬ 
side  of  the  first  aud  last  paper.  Tie  the  strings 
firmly,  aud  trim  the  edges  of  the  papers.  I  f  a 
cover  is  desired,  it  cau  be  made  of  several 
thicknesses  of  brown,  or  wall-paper,  pasted  to¬ 
gether  and  pressed,  with  the  cover  of  the  Fair 
Number  pasted  outside  of  all.  Bound  in  this 
way  and  properly  indexed,  it  is  exceedingly 
handy. 

HOW  TO  USE  POOR  PEARS. 

Pare  and  slice  crosswise.  To  a  panful  add  a 
pint  of  ’{food  molasses,  cover  tightly,  and  let 
them  steam  until  tender;  then  skim  them  out 
and  dry  ou  plates  in  the  oven,  using  the  re¬ 
maining  sirup  for  more  pears.  These  will 
taste  good  stewed,  with  a  bit  of  lemon,  in  the 
Wiuter,  or  chopped  they  will,  in  many  cases, 
take  the  place  of  raisins  iu  pies,  puddings,  etc. 

MARY  MANN. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 

My  letter  has  been  delayed  a  long  time,  but 
I  caunot  let  it  go  till  1  tell  you  how  delighted 


l  am  with  an  article  iu  a  late  Rural,  “A 
Word  to  Those  Who  Can  Understand.”  I  have 
so  often  longed  to  be  able  to  say  just  such  a 
word  to  the  sisterhood,  iu  hopes  they  could  all 
bo  brought  to  know  that  those  who  would, 
could  save  time  and  strength  to  make  of  them¬ 
selves  something  beside  scrubbers  and  scrap- 
ora.  Another  speaks  of  “Death  in  the  Dish- 
Rag.”  Has  she  never  heard  of  the  wonderful 
dish  mop  made  of  twine  on  a  wooden  hnudle. 
If  not,  I  hope  she  will  try  and  see  liow  easy 
one  cau  wash  dishes  and  pans  iu  almost  boil 
iug  suds.  Shake  out  the  mop,  rinse  it,  and 
hang  it  up,  and  it  is  always  sweet  aud  clean. 
One  is  uot  apt  to  like  it  the  first,  time  it  is 
used.it  will  seetu  uwkwanl;  but  try  again, 
aud  it  will  prove  Itself  a  friend  after  a  time. 

M.  R.  B. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


CRACKED  WHEAT. 

Since  the  thrashing  was  done,  we  have  been 
feasting  on  “cracked  wheat”-  home-made. 
The  children  are  so  fond  of  it  that  they  want 
to  prepare  more  than  we  can  use.  And  t  his  is 
the  modus  OperttHdi:  It  is  taken  from  the 
granary  as  the  separator  leaves  it,  picked 
free  from  all  sticKs,  and  dirt,  rye,  dust,  etc., 
by  turuing  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
This  we  think  cleanses  it  sufficiently  without 
the  trouble  of  washing  and  drying,  as  some 
treat  it,  Clean  the  coffee-mill  with  a  little 
wheat  —a  hand  grain  mill  would  ho  better,  but 
as  we  have  none  we  do  the  next  best,.  Grind 
the  wheat  through  with  Just  sufficient  “set” 
to  crack  each  kernel  Put  to  cook  in  a  long 
covered  pail  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  add 
iug  to  the  wheat  about,  twice  ns  much  water 
as  wheat.  Of  course,  a  “farina  kettle”  is  the 
article  to  use,  but  we  backwoods  furmers 
don’t  have  all  these  conveniences,  so  we  tnuke 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  exercise  our  inventive 
genius,  and  improvise  such  articles  us  are 
needed.  Boil  on©  hour  or  longer.  Put  into 
bow  Is  or  cups  to  cool.  When  needed,  turn  out 
on  a  plate,  uud  if  you  have  not  done  us  I  do 
occasionally— put  too  much  water  on  the 
wheat— (you  will  observe  1  do  not  always  fol¬ 
low  my  own  rule  and  measure  quantities),  you 
will  have  a  dish,  when  dressed  with  good 
cream  and  sugar,  tit  for  a  king  or  a  farmer's 
baby. 

CANNIWi  FRUIT. 

Tho  canning  season  is  fully  inaugurated  for 
another  year,  and  wo  are  trying  to  “put  up” 
all  the  fruit  we  can  get.  1  have  often  thought 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  Rural  sisters  how  I 
fill  my  glass  cans  uud  never — well,  lmnlly  ever 
— break  one.  After  I  had  left,  mother’s  homo 
for  one  of  my  own,  and  went  back  visiting  in 
the  fruit  seusou,  mother  had  learned  this  new 
way  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of,  and  rooom 
mended  me  to  try  it.  Accordingly  1  did  so, 
with  very  great  satisfaction.  We  rinse  the 
clean  cans  with  ©old  water,  dip  a  cloth  iu  cold 
water,  wring  it  slightly,  set  the  can  on  the 
cold  cloth,  fill  it  with  Hot  fruit,  cover  and  seal 
immediately.  I  have  never  broken  a  can  in 
this  way,  unless  1  could  see  my  own  careless 
ness,  and  1  never  used  a  silver  spoon.  This 
plan  is  also  handy,  if  ouo  wishes  to  put.  hot 
sauce  as  apple  or  other  sauce — iu  a  glass  fruit 
dish.  Simply  dip  the  cloth  iu  cold  water,  set 
tho  dish  ou  it,  or  if  a  high  dish  with  stem, 
wrap  the  cloth  around  that,  and  pour  fruit  in. 

ELDERBERRIES, 

Yes,  elderberriesl  Now,  1  imagine  I  see 
some  sister’s  hands  go  up  iu  horror  at  the 
mere  mention  of  such  a  vulgar  fruit  iu  con¬ 
nection  with  our  very  diguified  “Domestic 
Economy.”  But,  please,  hear  my  evidence  be¬ 
fore  pronouncing  a  harsh  verdict.  Fruits  of 
ull  kinds  are  very  scarce  with  us,  and  so  we 
make  the  best  of  what  we  cau  get;  and  really, 
elderberries  are  uot  to  bo  despised  when  well 
prepared;  and  1  know  people  who  prefer  them 
to  almost  any  other  kind  of  berries— I  am  not 
oue  of  that  class,  however. 

We  cun  them  with  about  equal  parts  of  sour 
apples,  uud  when  well  sweetened  and  spiced, 
they  make  very  palatable  pies  during  Winter 
and  Spring  They  make  good  jelly,  too,  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  with  considerable  water; 
drain  in  a  jelly  bag,  hut  do  not  press  much; 
add  some  juice  of  wild  crab  apples,  prepared 
iu  the  same  way.  Equal  parts  do  well,  but  it  is 
not  particular  if  there  is  less  of  the  crab  juice. 
Measure  and  after  boiling  an  hour  briskly, 
add  as  many  cups  of  sugar  as  you  bad  of  juice. 
Boil  together  half  an  hour  or  until  it  will  jell, 
when  a  little  is  cooled.  For  jam,  to  uiuepoumls 
of  berries,  take  five  pounds  of  sugar  and  one 
pint  of  vluegar,  and  plenty  of  spice.  Cook 
until  thick. 

So  much  for  the  cooking  qualities;  and,  be¬ 
side  this, they  makecxccllout  war  paiut  for  our 
youngsters.  Three  of  them  came  iu  the  other 
day  painted  up  to  look  ferocious,  ami  with  a 
wboopand  jump  they  were  positively  awful. 

u.  K.  JACK. 

- 
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Chemical  works,  Providence,  R.  i. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  27. 
Politic  ad  mutter*  are  getting  lively.  In 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Went  Va.,  the  campaign 
is  in  full  blast,  in  view  of  the  October  elec¬ 
tions  there  for  State  officers.  These  elections 
are  always  thought  of  great  importance  in 
presidential  years,  as  indicating  the  course  of 
public  opinion.  Moreover,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  do  little  thinking  po¬ 
litically  for  themselves,  and  are  swayed  by  the 
majority  to  whatever  side  it  may  belong:  and 
there  are  ns  many  more  who  always  back  the 
“upper  dog  in  the  fight,”  and  vote  in  November 
with  whatever  party  may  have  won  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  All  parties,  therefore,  are  doing  their 
level  best  to  make  a  fine  show  in  the  October 
States.  Blaine  has  been  “swinging  round  the 
circle”  from  Augusta,  Me.,  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  then  he  swung  up  through  New  York 
State,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Ohio.  Every¬ 
where  he  has  been  received  by  crowds  who 
cheered  vociferously.  He  has  visited  a  large 
number  of  fairs  along  his  route,  and  delivered 
short,  “taking”  speeches.  Logan  has  been 
“swinging  round  the  circle”  in  the  West,  and 
as  far  south  as  W.  Va.  Cleveland  has  been 
sticking  at  Albany,  doing  the  duties  of  gover¬ 
nor,  and  receiving  hosts  of  visitors.  Butler 
has  been  here,  there  and  everywhere,  and  is 
always  lively  and  entertaining.  St.  John  has 
just  started  from  Kansas  to  make  a  charge 
through  most  of  the  Western  and  Middle 
States.  The  political  papers  all  over  the 
country  are  having  recourse  more  and  more 
to  “billingsgate”  in  speaking  not  only  of  the 
opposing  candidates,  but  of  every  one  who 
ventures  to  dissent  from  them.  In  spite  of 
all  the  boasts,  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  still 
doubtful  between  the  two  great,  parties  The 
candidature  of  Butler  Is  thought  to  bo  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Democrats;  but  that  of  St 
John  is  considered  to  be  equally  injurious 
to  the  Republicans.  Both  claim  about  an 

equal  number  of  votes — 1,000,000 . 

The  American  forestry  Congress  at  Saratoga 
last  week  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Warren  Higley,  of  Ohio;  Vice-presi¬ 
dents,  H.  G.  Goly  and  W.  U.  Eggleston; 
Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  B.  F.  Hough;  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  B.  E.  Fenson ;  lreas- 
urer,  .T.  D.  Hicks.  Executive  Committee — B. 
G.  Northrup,  of  Clinton;  J.  D.  Hicks,  of 
Roslyn;  Harvey  Baker,  of  Ouoonta:  J.  G. 
Kuapp,  of  Liuiona,  Fla. ;  J.  L.  Budd,of  Iowa; 

F.  B.  Hough,  of  Lowville . Forty-one 

persons  were  killed  and  200  injured  in  the 
late  riot  in  Cincinnati,  and  not  one  murderer 

was  hanged . There  are  now  in  the 

United  States  810  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  with  a  membership  of  108.187. 
They  own  eighty  buildings,  and  $3,956,676 

worth  of  real  estate . There  were  four 

Anti-MonopoRsts  elected  to  the  Vermont  Leg¬ 
islature  ut  the  recent  election . The  Grand 

Trunk  car  works  at  London,  Ont.,  were  burn¬ 
ed  the  other  evening,  and  400  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Most  of  them 
lost  their  tools.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  at 

$400, (XK) . Two  small  Massachusetts  towns, 

Seekonk  and  Mt.  Washington,  will  not  have 
Republican  ballots  printed,  but  will  go  solid 

for  St.  John  and  Daniel  . The  President 

has  appointed  Harry  Kislingbury,  sou  of 
Lieut.  Kislingbury,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Greeley  expedition,  a  cadet-at-large  to  the 
Naval  Academy . The  new  batch  of  Ala¬ 

bama  claims,  amounting  to  about  $2,500,000, 
have  all  been  paid.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  $5,000,000  more  in  unsettled  claims, 
which  would  leave  $5,500,600  ns  the  Treasury. 
. Congress  having  called,  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  for  all  the  evidence  in  his 
department  bearing  on  the  frauds  of  pension 
claim  agents,  to  be  produced  in  print,  a  cheer¬ 
ful  little  volume  of  1,600  pages  in  fine  typo  is 
produced,  showing  up  the  rascalities  practiced. 

. . .  .Edward  Stokes,  murderer  of  J  Im  Fisk  and 
liquor  seller,  is,  a  New  \ork  letter  writer 
says,  soon  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  millionaire,  Robert  Packer.  But  her 
millions  go  to  the  Packer  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  after  her  death . The  Colorado 

Democratic  State  Convention  nominated  Alve 
Adams,  of  Pueblo,  for  governor,  at  Denver, 
Wednesday.  Gov,  Grant  declined  a  renomi¬ 
nation.  The  Colorado  Greenbackers  have 
nominated  for  governor  JobnE.  Washburn, 
of  Larimer . The  Republican  and  Dem¬ 

ocratic  Conventions  of  Washington  Territory 
have  indorsed  the  woman  suffrage  law,  and 
declared  for  maintaining  it  as  the  result  of 

experience . Henry  Clay  was  shot  and 

mortally  wounded  by  Aid.  Wepler,  a  bar¬ 
room  keeper  and  politician,  Sunday  morning 
at  Louisville,  and  died  Monday.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  grandson  of  the  noted  statesman 
whose  name  he  bore.  Wepler  has  been  ar¬ 
rested . The  Newcomb-Buchanan  Com¬ 

pany,  of  Louisville,  Ky.— the  largest  whisky 


corporation  in  the  South,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Union — made  an  assignment 
Monday.  The  company  failed  about  two 
years  ago^witb  about  $1,000, 000  liabilities  and 
$2,000,000  nominal  assets,  but  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  extension  from  its 
creditors . It  is  claimed  that.  500  China¬ 

men  have  made  their  way  into  Oregon  from 
British  territory  within  the  last  three  months, 
on  the  false  pretense  that  they  lived  in 
America  before  the  Chinese  Restriction  Law 

was  passed . Great  business  depression 

in  the  Dominion  is  reported  by  a  telegram 
from  Ottawa,  Canada;  and  it  is  said  that  un¬ 
less  grain  exports  assume  larger  proportions 
the  balance  against  Canada  in  Great  Britain 

will  greatly  Increase  this  month . Last 

Thursday  night  Postmaster-General  Gresham 
was  nominated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
succeed  the  late  Jndge  Folger,  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  before  midnight.  Frank  Hat¬ 
ton,  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  will  act  as 
Postmaster-General  for  the  next  10  days,  or 
until  a  successor  to  Gen.  Gresham  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  general  impression  is  that  Hat¬ 
ton  willget  the  position... . John  Riordan, 

president  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Mail  Printiug 

Company,  is  dead . Keely  says  that 

complete  success  is  very  near  at  hand.  His 
motor  will  be  completed  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  He  will  then  make  a  public  exhibition 

of  its  wonderful  power . The  Panama 

Canal  Company  has  signed  a  contract,  with  a 
New  York  company,  providing  that  the  last 

section  of  the  canal  shall  be  cut  in  1887 . 

The  officials  of  the  Adams  and  American  Ex¬ 
press  Companies  state  that  a  man  giving  his 
name  as  I.  T.  Lloyd  is  traveling  through  the 
country  swindling  many  persons  by  means  of 
bogus  papers,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  above -named  express  companies..... 
....In  Washington,  the  court  of  inquiry  in 
the  case  of  the  collision  netweou  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  and  the  Baltimore  schooner,  find  that 
the  Tallapoosa  did  all  in  her  power  to  avoid  a 
collision  and  complied  with  the  law,  and  that 
the  blame  rests  with  the  schooner.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  approved  the  findings . 

The  Chinese  Government  has  applied  through 
Mr.  Young,  the  United  Stab's  Minister  at 
Pekin,  for  8,000  square  feet  of  space  for  its 
display  at  the  approaching  Now  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position.  Major  Burke,  the  Director-Gene¬ 
ral,  has  been  written  to  upon  the  subject 

by  the  Department  of  State . At  the  State 

Department  in  Washington,  it  is  said  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  trouble  growing 
out  of  the  decision  of  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Commissioners,  which  places  the  line  000  yards 
north  of  where  it  was  supposed  to  run.  At 
Nogale,  Arizona,  there  has  been  considerable 
disturbance  of  monuments,  and  in  some  cases 
the  boundary  has  been  obliterated.  Near 
Emory  Springs  the  Mexican  village,  custom¬ 
house  and  small  pond  fall  to  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  United  Status . . It  is  reported  in 

Constantinople  that  Sackville  West,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  to  Washington,  will  succeed  Lord 

Dufferin,  ambassador  to  Turkey . . .  It  is 

reported  that  Sir  John  McDonald,  the  Cana¬ 
dian,  will  be  elevated  to  the  peerage . 

— - ♦  «  ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  27. 

Across  the  Atlantic  discontent  in  Ireland 
crops  out  in  the  refusal  of  the  Limerick  to  pay 
a  special  police  tax  imposed  on  the  city  for 
the  support  of  au  extra  number  of  policemen 
stationed  there  during  the  late  troubles.  The 
tax  had  just  been  reduced  by  Earl  Spencer, 
Lord  Lieutenant,  whom  the  corporation  de¬ 
nounces  as  a  bloody  tyrant.  The  Mayor  of 
Cork  entertained  the  Queen’s  son,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  during  liis  recent  visit;  but  the 
corporation  of  the  city  refuses  to  approve  of 
his  conduct.  Hatred  of  English  rule  is  con¬ 
stantly  showu  by  such  manifestations  of  im¬ 
placable  dislike . . . . . . . . . . 

In  England  the  political  situation  may  be 
inferred  from  a  sentence  iu  Gladstone's  speech 
at  Carlisle  yesterday:  “In  the  present  crisis 
the  Lords  ought  to  study  the  best  means  to 
provide  that  the  House  of  Lords  shall  not  fall. 
This  end  can  be  best  secured  by  their  acting 

with  moderation  and  prudence.” . There 

is  a  good  deal  of  fear  of  more  dynamite  out¬ 
rages,  and  English  detectives  accompany  each 
steamer  across  the  Channel  to  narrowly  scru¬ 
tinize  each  passenger  aDd  subject  the  baggage 
to  close  examination  to  prevent  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  dynamite  from  the  Continent  Egyp¬ 
tian  affairs  now  engross  English  attention  most. 
Lately  Lord  Northbrook,  ex-Viceroy  of  India, 
was  appointed  High  Commissioner  to  arrange 
Egytiau  financial  affairs,  the  muddle  in 
which  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  tbe 
trouble  in  that  wretched  country,  includ¬ 
ing  the  deposition  of  the  late  Khedive. 
The  other  day.  by  his  direction,  money  that 
should  have  gone  into  the  sinking  fund,  de¬ 
signed  to  pay  the  bonded  debts  of  the  country 
when  they  fall  due,  was  devoted  to  pay  the 
general  expenses  of  running  the  government, 
and  making  internal  improvements;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  English  Government  ex¬ 


pressed  its  willingness  to  lend  $40,000,000 
more ;  but  as  it  is  treating  the  country  as  a 
province  of  its  own,  it  would  be.  of  course,  to 
improve  its  own  territory.  All  those  who 
had  loaned  money  to  Egypt  at  extravagant 
rates  of  interest,  seeing  that  tbe  payment  of 
their  debts  at  maturity  would  be  endangered 
bv  the  failure  of  the  sinking  fund,  appealed 
clamorously  to  their  respective  government* 
to  protest  against  the  measure:  and  Germany, 
Austria.  France  and  Russia^  have  formally, 
but  peremptorily,  told  the  Khedive  that  the 
sinking  fund  must  not.  be  interfered  with,  as 
the  provisions  in  relation  to  it  ore  matters  of 
international  law,  aDd  that  If  he  supported 
the  English  project  he  would  do  so  at  his 
peril,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  restore  his 
deposed  father  to  the  throne.  England  in 
Egypt  is  now  brought  in  opposition  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  this  matter,  and  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  general  course  of  her  policy  there. 

. .News  comes  that  “Chinese”  Gordon  has 

routed  the  l**>eigors  of  Khartoum;  that  the 
seige  is  raised ;  that  Gordon  has  captured  from 
El  Mabdi  several  Important,  places,  and  is 
preparing  to  take  others,  and  to  scDd  a  de¬ 
tachment  north  to  meet  Lord  Wolesley.  fhe 
latter  start*  sout  h  to-day  with  a  flying  col¬ 
umn,  as  it  is  hardly  likely  an  army  will  now 
lie  required  to  relieve  Gordon  ;  although  one 
will  be  ready  to  march  should  it  be  needed. 

The  ravage*  of  Cholera  continue  iu  Italy. 
There  were  in  the  last  24  hours  452  new  cases 
and  212  deaths?  iu  Spain  there  were  8  fre»h 
cases  and  7  deaths,  and  in  the  south  of  France 
8  fresh  eases  and  3  deaths.  Groat  distress  pre¬ 
vails  in  ail  the  afflicted  districts,  as  business  is 

paralyzed . Nothing  new  in  the  Franeo- 

Cbiuese  embroglio,  except  a  report  that 
France  and  Russia  have  formed  an  alliance 
with  regard  to  China,  which  would  meau  the 
partition  of  that  empire  and  the  destruction  of 
British  trade  there,  and  consequently  great  j 
danger  to  British  domination  in  India,  most  1 
of  whose  revenues  are  derived  from  the  opium 
and  other  kinds  of  trade  with  China! . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  27. 

A  telegram  yesterday  from  Chicago  says 
that  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  during  his  recent  inves¬ 
tigating  trip  through  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
found  u  herd  of  cattle  numbering  250  head, 
belonging  to  Frisbie  Lake,  of  Cynthi- 
ana.  Ky.,  affected  with  contagoous  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  iu  an  advanced  stage.  Some  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  quarantined.  The  infec 
tiou  had  been  carried  from  the  farm  of  M.  B. 
Clark,  Geneva,  111.  Dr.  S.  believes  the  disease 
exists  nowhere  else  in  Kentucky.  In  Ohio 
lie  had  killed  five  infected  cattle  in  the  herd  of 
Mr.  Dye,  at  Troy:  and  had  found  the  disease 
on  Mr.  Mitchell’s  farm  at  Dayton.  Tbe  con¬ 
tagion  had  been  carried  to  Mitchell  by  cattle 
brought  from  Dye;  while  the  latter  had 
brought  it  from  Maryland  in  a  cur  load  of 
cheap  Jerseys,  The  infection  was  stamped  oat 
at.  Troy;  but  Mitchell  refused  to  permit  his 
diseased  auimuls  to  be  slaughtered  unless  their 
full  value  was  paid,  as  there  are  no  cattle 
laws  in  Ohio;  and  Dr.  S  ,  having  no  money  to 
pay  the  price,  merely  quarantined  the  herd. 
Two  cows  belonging  to  M.  G.  Clark,  Geneva, 
Ill.,  were  condemned  on  Wednesday  by  Dr. 
Paaren,  State  Veterinarian,  and  appraisers 
decided  that  the  State  should  pay  Clark  $1,10 
for  each,  though  their  value  was  $500  each. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  beiug  made  everywhere 
in  the  West  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  The 
dealers  still  maintain,  however,  that  there  is 
no  genuine  case  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
mouia  in  the  country,  aod  some  of  the  stock- 
owuers  say  they  agree  with  them.  John 
Rogers,  of  Abingdon,  111.,  has  brought  suit 
for  $50,000  against  parties  whom  he  alleges 
circulated  false  reports  that  his  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  are  suffering  from  the  malady.. 

. .  ..Edward  Clark,  tbe  architect  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washiugtou,  in  his  annual  report,  notes  the 
success  of  his  attempt  to  transplant  over  100 
trees,  averaging  a  foot  in  diameter.  To 
adapt  them  to  removal,  their  roots  were  cut 
off  at  a  distance  of  3>£  feet  from  the  trunk. 
The  operation  was  regarded  as  hazardous,  and 
was  characterized  as  an  injudicious  and  dis¬ 
astrous  one.  All  of  the  trees,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  have  flourished,  and  are  growing  more 

rapidly  than  others  in  the  same  park . 

..The  Mississippi  Valley  produces  185, 000  tons 
of  cotton  seed,  one-fourth  of  which  is  mar¬ 
keted  in  Memphis,  much  of  it  being  shipped 
in  a  crude  state  from  that  point  to  Italy, 
whence  it  is  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
shape  of  “pure  olive  oil” . The  New  Zea¬ 

land  Government  has  authorized  an  agent  to 
collect  200  stoats  and  weasels,  for  the  purpose 
of  thinning  out  the  rabbits  iu  that  colony. 
Each  animal  is  expected  to  cost  about  $150  be¬ 
fore  it  is  Landed . Boiled  peanuts  are  a 

favorite  dish  with  the  Chinese.  Long  cooking 
beneath  water  extracts  all  the  oil  and  flavor¬ 
ing  principle,  and  leaves  a  dough  that  can  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  that  made  from 

flour . A  butterine  factory  has  just  started 

in  Chicago,  with  a  capacity  of  over  2,000,000 
pounds  annually. . . The  last  General  As¬ 

sembly  of  Iowa  appropriated  $5,0*30  to  assist 
the  Farmers'  Protective  Association  in  its 
litigation  with  the  barbed-wire  companies. 
The  Merchants’  Union  sued  out  a  writ  of  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  State  Auditor  from 
drawing  the  warrant,  on  the  ground  that  the 


act  was  unconstitutional.  Tbe  Supreme  Court 
has  just  decided  that  it  was  constitutional, 

and  has  refused  to  sustain  the  injunction . 

....There  were  25,064  more  farmers  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  in  1871  than  in  1881,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  over  10  per  cent.,  while  there  were 
IS  per  cent,  more  farmers'  bailiffs  and  10  per 

cent,  fewer  farm  laborers . There  is  a 

great  deal  of  growing  discontent  among  the 
general  public  because,  while  wheat  is  lower 
than  at  any  time  within  a  century,  there  is 
little  or  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread. 
The  milleis  and  bakers  are  getting  the  benefits 

of  tbe  superabundant  crop . The  ex-- 

ports  of  rlairy  products  from  Canada  amount 
to  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  export  of  all 
agricultural  products,  including  live  stock, 

from  the  Dominion . ...The  Montreal 

Gazette  says:  “We  believe  that  there  is 
more  cheese  in  Canada,  to  day,  than  at  any 

other  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade." . 

Following  are  the  dairy  statistics  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Produce  Exchange  for  the  month  of 
Augnst:  Shipments  of  butter  12,294,000 
pounds,  increase  of  nearly  2,000,000  over  the 
same  month  last  year.  Shipments  of  cheese 
4,506,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  over  200,000. 
Direct  exports  since  January  1st,  1,980,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  6,608,000  pounds  of 

cheese . ...Some  rather  striking  details  as 

to  tbe  areas  of  crops  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  Irish  statistics.  Thus,  the  wheat  acreage 
has  decreased  from  153,794  in  1881  to  69.008  in 
;  barley  from  218,010  in  1880  Pin  •f.*7  in 
1884;  oats  from  1.897,808  in  1882  to  1.847,395 
in  1884;  beans  and  peas  from  11,914  in  1881  to 
8,728  in  1H84.  and  potatoes  from  855.293  in 

1881  to  798,942  in  1884  . Tbe  Hon.  S. 

Dysart  is  to  take  charge  of  the  cattle  depart¬ 
ment  of  tbe  World’s  Exposition  at  New  Or¬ 
leans . . .  It  is  said  that  some  Ohio  farmers 

are  feeding  new  wheat  to  their  swine  instead 
of  corn,  the  old  corn  having  been  all  used  up 

and  wheat  being  plentiful  and  cheap . 

Tlie  secretary  of  the  American  Carp  Culture 
Association  states  that  25,000  persons  in  this 
country  ure  now  engaged  in  the  culture  of 

carp  . Stealing  horses  in  Delaware  is 

bad  business  for  the  thief  if  caught.  Oue  was 
recently  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecu¬ 
tion,  $100  restitution  money.  $200  line,  to 
stand  one  hour  in  tbe  pillory,  receive  twenty 
lashes,  and  then  suffer  eighteen  months’  im¬ 
prisonment.. . A  convention  of  all  those 

interested  in  the  breeding  and  management  of 
live  stock  in  the  United  States,  will  be  held  at 
Chicago  on  November  13  and  14  next,  during 
the  first  week  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show.  The 
present  condition  of  tbe  live  stock  Inter¬ 
ests,  especially  tbe  official  declaration  that 
contagious  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
among  the  cattle  of  the  Western  States,  is 
proof  of  the  need  of  a  convention  so  held  as 
to  give  the  best  opportunity  for  all  classes 

interested  to  attend .  .Wisconsin’s 

tobacco  crop  this  year  will  aggregate 
22.50*1,900  pounds,  and  will  bring  the  grow¬ 
ers  about  $2,000.01X1 . Duriug  the 

month  of  August  of  this  year  $16,455,530 
worth  of  breadstuff*  was  exported  from  the 
United  States,  against  $18,875,276  worth  ex¬ 
ported  in  1883.  For  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  tbe  value  of  the  breadstuff  exports 
has  been  $96,003,250.  against  $11 1,239,476  for 

the  corresponding  period  last,  year . From 

a  statement  prepared  at  the  Land  Office 
showing  the  disposal  of  public  lands  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Juue30.  1884.  it  appears  that 
the  cash  sales  amount  to  6.817.847  acres,  from 
which  were  realized  $10,802,582.  The  original 
homestead  entries  included  7.831.809  acres,  the 
final  homesteud  entries  2,945.571  acres,  and  the 
timber  culture  entries  4,084,463  acres  The 
miscellaneous  disposals  aggregate  8,600,219 
acres  (including  8.343,154  acres  of  railroad 
lauds),  for  which  the  sum  of  $1,536,410  were 
received.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  land 
disposed  of  under  all  heads,  excluding  the 
final  homestead  entries,  was  26.N34.04l,  and 
the  aggregate  receipts  were  $11,838,993  This 
is  an  increase  over  the  disposals  of  last  year 
of  8.101,137  acres  and  of  $1,075,521.  Indian 
lands  to  the  amount  of  697.128  acres,  which 
were  sold  for  $938,137.  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  totals.  Of  the  11,000.000  acres  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  Dakota,  nearly  5,000,000  acres 
were  taken  under  railroad  grants . 


“Throw  Physic  to  the 

It  has  come  to  this  with  all  who  are  using 
the  new  Vitalizing  Treatment  now  being  so 
widely  dispensed  bv  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  Girard  8t,.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  specialists 
in  Chronic  diseases.  Tins  is  not  a  drug  treat¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  introduce  an  enemy  into 
the  system,  but  a  kind  and  gracious  healer. 
It  doe3  not  assault  or  depress  nature,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  crude  drugs  are  taken, 
but  comas  to  her  assistance  and  restores  her 
weakened  vital  forces.  All  of  its  effects  are 
geutle,  pervading  and  vitalizing.  If  you  are 
suffering  from  auy  disease  which  your  physi¬ 
cian  has  failed  to  cure,  seudto  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  for  their  pamphlet,  and  learn  all  about 
this  wonderful  treatment.— Adv. 


See  Johnson  <Sr  Field's  Racine  Farm  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  issue  of  Sept.  27,  page  647.—  Adv. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  grain  trade,  says :  The  fine,  hot 
weather  causes  very  favorable  conditions 
for  next  year's  crop.  Values  declined. 
The  sales  of  English  wheat  for  the  past 
week  were  74,135  quarters  at  33s.  lOd. ,  against 
60,444  quarters  at  41s.  9d.  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  of  last  year.  In  the  foreign 
trade  there  has  been  a  further  decline,  and 
values  are  only  nominal.  The  off -coast  trade 
is  confined  to  a  few  Australian  cargoes,  and 
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one  American  which  sold  at  32s.  3d.  There 
were  10  arrivals  during  the  week  and  seven 
sales.  Two  cargoes  were  withdrawn  and  five 
remained.  Fifteen  cargoes  are  now  due.  In 
London  the  trade  is  much  depressed.  Flour 
fid  lower  and  maize  very  quiet.  Barky  fid. 
lower.  Oats  quiet.  Beans  and  peas  unchanged; 
business  in  them  steady. 

The  Farmers  Review,  of  Chicago,  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  says:  ‘’There  are  no  areas  of  corn 
to  day  that  frost  would  injure.  This  rather 
sudden  change  in  the  outlook  for  corn  was 
brought  about  by  the  intense  heat  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  when  the  crop  made  daily 
and  rapid  strides  toward  maturity.  Corn 
matured  this  seasou  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  before  it  did  in  Illinois.  The  corn  bins 
during  the  last  month  have  been  swept  cleaner 
than  usual,  old  corn  being  in  great  demand, 
and  new  corn  not  marketable.  We  find  the 
new  crop  with  more  than  the  usual  large  con¬ 
sumption,  aud  there  is  nothing  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  indicate  that  there  will  he  any  glut  of 
this  cereal  on  the  market  for  some  mouths  at 
least,  if  at  all.” 

During  the  week  there  has  been  a  great  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  corn  market  in  CWcago.  Last 
Saturday  September  corn  was  rushed  up 
from  64c.  to  70e.  a  bushel.  On  Monday  the 
excitement  increased,  and  corn  at  one  time 
jumped  up  to  80c.  For  the  third  time  in  the 
history  of  the  market  there  corn  sold  at  a 
higher  price  per  bushel  than  the  corres¬ 
ponding  price  for  No.  2  wheat — that  is,  80c. 
for  corn  with  wheat  at  about  75c.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  for  corn  during  the  last  25  years, 
was  45J£c.,  while  that  of  wheat  was  07c.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  month  corn  was  quoted 
at  little  more  than  50c.,  so  the  advance  in 
three  weeks  has  been  about  00  per  cent.  The 
visible  supply  is  at  present  a  little  over  five 
millions  of  bushels,  of  which  barely  one-half 
can  be  expected  to  grade  as  contract  corn,  as 
only  No.  2 and  High  Mixed  can  be  delivered 
on  contract.  We  are  entering  the  corn-feed¬ 
ing  season,  during  which  the  consumption  in¬ 
creases  very  rapidly.  Five  to  ten  times  us 
much  corn  is  consumed  for  animal  food 
daring  the  four  months  following  October  as 
during  the  four  mouths  following  May.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  agricultural  reports, 
the  average  domestic  consumption  of  corn  is 
about  llKI,(XKj,(KM)  bushels  a  mouth,  aud,  of 
course,  the  percentage  l«  much  larger  for  the 
months  to  come  than  for  those  just  passed. 
According  to  these  figures,  the  country  will 
require  at  least  250,000,000  bushels  of  corn  be¬ 
fore  the  new  crop  begi os  to  come  in  in  large 
quantity,  so  that  the  live  mid  millions  of  visible 
supply  make  a  very  poor  showing  indeed.  But 
the  visible  supply  is  computed  from  the  reports 
of  only  twenty-three  accumulat  ing  and  distnts 
uting  centers,  and  does  not  include  theumouut 
kept  back  by  farmers  ail  over  the  country  for 
home  consumption.  This  is  always  au  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  upon  it  this  year  will  de¬ 
pend  the  speculative  value  at  the  October, 
November,  and  December  options.  If  prices 
remain  high  uud  the  farmer*  have  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  ot  grading  corn  on  hand,  they  will  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  market,  and  feed  out  oats,  rye, 
and  even  wheat  impend.  Besides,  they  can 
use  for  feeding  purposes  early  corn  of  this 
year  before  it  has  been  dried  at  all  Lu  any 
case,  the  supply  of  what  is  called  contract 
corn  is  uncommonly  small  this  your,  and  al¬ 
though  prices  have  slightly  receded  during 
the  last  two  days,  expert  grain  operators  pre¬ 
dict  that  during  the  next  t  wo  mouths  coru  will 
sell  in  Chicago  higher  than  wheat  The  new 
crop  is  about  10  duys  in  advauceof  its  usual 
time,  but  the  berry  is  so  full  aud  fat  that  it 
will  take  two  extra  weeks  to  dry  it  for  the 
market,  so  that  no  new  contract  corn  ia  now 
expected  before  Ilia  beginning  of  December. 
The  crop,  according  to  old  gram  experts,  will 
probutdy  be  between  1,800,000,1100  and  2,000, 
000,000  bushels.  Of  this  about  800  000, 000  will  go 
into  meat  producing  animals;  500,000,000  into 


week  wheat  has  sold  at  Chicago  at  65  cents 
for  a  round  crop;  and  on  this  it  is  computed 
the  farmer  suffeis  a  loss  of  11  cents  per  bushel, 
as  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling 
must  be  deducted  from  the  above  figure,  to 
show  the  price  paid  to  hiru.  It  is.  therefore, 
urged  that  he  should  raise  something  else. 
But  the  English  papers  sav  that  at  #1  a 
bushel  the  F.uglish  farmer  loses  30c. ;  now.  that 
Chicago  wheat  could  bo  put  dowu  in  Liver¬ 
pool  a,t 80c.  to  88c.,  which  means  an  additional 
loss  to  the  competing  English  producers,  of 
from  15c,  tci  20c.,  or  say  45c,  to  50c  in  all.  It 
is  as  clear  as  sunlight,  therefore,  that,  the 
losses  due  to  the  present  crisis  in  wheat,  are 
tenfold  greater  to  the  European  than  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  that  in  the  struggle 
the  former  is  approaching  the  point  nt  which 
he  must  give  up  the  contest,  while  the  Amer¬ 
ican  by  persiftance  will  soon  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  the  situation.  Moreover,  our  friends 
know,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
that  whenever  any  crop  h  -uherabundant  one 
year,  aud  prices  for  it  are  therefore  very  low; 
there  is  great  danger  that  t  hat  special  crop 
will  be  short  uext  year,  and  that  prices  will 
according  rule  unusually  high  In  the  raising 
of  wheat  the  American  and  foreign  farmers 
are  like  wrestlers  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle ; 
both  are  wearied,  but  ono  is  much  more  ex¬ 
hausted  than  the  other,  wouldn't,  it  be  foolish 
advice  to  urge  the  fresher  athlete  to  give  up 
the  contest! 

Yesterday  in  the  cotton -growing  regions 
dry  weather  ooutiuued  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
States,  and  good  rains  in  Mississippi,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Texas  and  over  the  Southwest  generally. 
The  showers,  however,  came  too  late  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  cotton  crop.  Especially  is  this  case 
in  Texas  aud  Mississippi,  where,  it  is  claimed, 
there  is  no  prospect  for  the  development  of 
the  top  crop.  Ricking  is  actively  in  progress 
in  all  sections  anil  under  most  favorable 
weather  conditions,  aud  along  with  the  re 
ports  of  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  crop  come 
estimates  of  light  yield  owing  to  the  effects 
of  the  drought. 


ed.and  lSe.  for  scalded:  dicks.  Western,  per  lb.  13Q 
Me,  fowls,  l’hllndelplda  prime,  lie;  ilo.  Jersey  prime, 
1H  ail  Jo;  do.  State  and  Western  prime,  lit*  17c:  squabs, 
white,  per  do*.,  $2.50.  Game  — Woodcock,  SlfAl.vS  per 
pair. 

Kick.  The  following  are  the  quotations  for,  Caro¬ 
lina  uud  Louisiana,  common  to  fair,  at  lAfcirt’iVie; 
good  to  prime  at.  H^tle;  choice  at  'Clj, *6  toe;  Ran¬ 
goon.  Uj  duty  paid,  and  2»(,.tf23(o.  In  bond; 

Patna,  5t*54yc;  Java,  Nneti  jAgo. 

Sicicos.  New  clover  has  a  light  demand  from  ship¬ 
per*  at  easy  prices- quoted  at,  sl<|i$S'if,c.  Timothy  Is 
quiet;  quoted  at  (1  60*1.85.  bin  seed  Is  dull;  quoted 
at  $1.80.  Canary  seed  Spanish  r»t  #@3440, 

ScuAtt.— The  quotations  are; 

Cut  loaf.  CtyitTe;  Crushed,  powdered,  6-V* 

BJde-  granulated,  n.  ll'ttflloc  mould  "  V,"  liUc:  eon 
foettonen*  do..  A  Vpie:  standard  ‘  A,"  lie:  off  A.  564 
@8c:  white  extra  “C,"  yellow  extra  “C,”  5)4 

(aV<,c:  ”C,"  Ys'.V'lC:  yellows,  lip,*  17j,c. 

The  short  price  (drawback  $2.82  per  )QQ  lb,  less  1  per 
cent,  i  Is: 

Cut  loaf,  *Urt/a  i  '.’I;  crushed.  XI.DH *4.31;  powdered 
$3  H3@4,OH  K mutilated.  *1. tiled. 71. 

Tallow.  — Prime  city  quoted  at  844o. 

Toiiacco,  No.  i  for  September  sold  at  77  IGc;  Octo¬ 
ber,  7  l-lfi*76fi;  Nov>-inllkr,  7igi*7  7-lficj  December,  7@ 
73-16e.  bid  uud  asked 

Vkoktahmc#.  —  The  quotation- are;  Potatoes,  I  .on  a 
Island  JH  bid. at  *1.50.#l.;t,  Jersey,  $i,;'Vv*l  90.  Sweet 
potatoes  ut  $7.30  for  Virginia  vellow  V  bid  Cab 
bugos—  Pint  Dutch,  f  mo,  r.MHbt  nm.  Cucumber*— 
Long  Island  P  I, mill.  $li*  .  Egg  Plant  -bong  island 
and  Jersey.  V  bbl  .  ul  i .'-emit I  25.  Green  corn  -per  100. 
23®75u  Onions  Eastern  white,  per  bbl,  *1.  -Ikad.TT; 
do  red.  per  bbl,  $1,25.  Squash  Marrow,  Jersey,  per 


grain. — Wheat — Ungraded  Winter  Red,  GliaSOc:  No. 

1  Hard  Duluth,  92c:  and  No.  2  do,  88t*e,,  to  arrive, 

cost,  freight  and  Insurance- No,  3  Rod,  Hie;  Steamer 
No.  2  Red.  SfiutH'Qc:  No.  2  Red,  8M4'*69Hc.  deliver¬ 
ed;  No.  1  white.  sWe;  No  3  Red  for  October.  -itt-.ditiO; 
do.  Tor  November  KHtp<i)tyq,r-  ilo.  for  December, 
904tf'<c9t44e  do.  for  January.  92k<fitr27*e :  do.  for  Keb 
ruarj  <1o.  for  March.  T-VatOfitie;  do.  for 

April.  9T4$'*9<We:  do.  for  May.  99*990(0.  Ryk  — West¬ 
ern,  quoted  at  tlssrt'.qe;  state.  K:*«t7H4«o-  H  uu.K Y  AND 
Baulky  Malt -Dull,  price*  unch-inved.  cons  IT n 
K railed  mixed  at  5t.i.V>'-  No.  3,  SVANAQo;  No.  2,  OS-.; 
ungraded  White,  53* Vie;  No  2  Mixed  for  September, 
80c;  do.  for  Oo  to  tier.  59  tffiOe .  ilo.  for  November. 
S3,*33tye-  do.  for  December,  .5U.ii3U*e;  do.  for  Jnu 
uary.lrot  do.  for  May,  V.>c.  Oats  New  York  No. 

2  Wulle,  .'Hi«i  ip.je,  New  York  No*  W  Wllito, 

New  York  No.  2,  3iqa3iqc  No.  2  Chicago,  alloat, 
32*<a-,  No.  3,  :kii6 .  ungraded  White  Western.  83i«4le; 
White  State,  3l*ttc;  Graded  Mixed  Western,  27«t33; 
September  option,  hiq  ./iJiTfjc;  do.  October.  8J4vit3l>tie; 
do,  November,  32oiiH2Vic. 

Butter  -Quotations:  State,  best,  tubs  aud  palls.  2!) 
@300 r  do.  tubs,  27u*2Se.  Western,  ttf<029c.  for  best-. 
State  dairy  half  tlrklns,  tubs  ami  inills.besl  ex. 
trn.  2Uftf25c.  i or  best:  do.  prime,  22c-  do.  do.  fair,  19c; 
do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  28ii2<e;  prime  22c i  do  do. 
Rood.  2()«i'lle.  Western  Imltatlou  creamery,  choicest 
21®27e,  do  ralr,  |6*l8o;  Western  dairy  18*190.  for 
beat  Invoices:  ltlorj 1 7t-.  for  prime;  W  stern  factory 
fresn  extras,  current  make  I4<*l5c;  UiSpIo .  for 
fair,  anil  9<tfUe.  for  poor:  .luue  tubs  and  tlrklns, 
isiaiame. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
gram*  were  reeelved-  Prom  Philadelphia  Market 
Arm:  extra  creamery  at  29(tf30o:  wesleru  at  2'J  toR-'t!. 
receipt*  at  859.  Krom  Chicago— Market  tlrm;  choice 
ereumery. 27@28e:  extra  do.  at  30c.  Krom  Boston— 
Market  active:  Northern  creamery,  25<329e:  Wesleru 
do,  25<a23c;  dairy,  2  l*25e. 

Cukicsk. -Quotations:  l1Q(*ii!*o.  for  fancy  facto¬ 
ries;  imq  .t  ile,  for  flue:  Rood  lots,  ralr  lots, 

89$<*9Cj  tll<lll  tullk  skims,  IbsiMjC-  Ohio  Mats,  !)'*  «99te; 
for  best  down  to  lov’-e.  for  common:  Pennsylvania 
skims,  lM,:vu3!s,i’  for  good:  l(,#iq,c.  for  eorntnou 

At  the  Mereantlle  Exchange  the  followltiR  tele 
grams  were  received:  Krom  Philadelphia  Market 
Urm:  Cheddars,  llttfo;  Ohio.  lO.diKJQe,  receipts,  -JMU 
boxes.  Krom  Boston— Market  steady,  extras,  IP* 
<i<iiH*c;  Western,  I044®uo;  Vermont,  ibiiUQc.  Krom 
Chicago  Market  steady;  Cheddars,  104ti(i#l0<Wo;  Cluts, 
10@ll.lge.  Krom  Liverpool  Finest  at  54s. 

Eons.  Quotations:  State,  21141*310:  Canadian,  204(f® 
21c.  aud  Western,  21(»9t4go. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  “call"  the 
following  figures  ruled;  Ohio  llrsts,  2le;  State  llrsts. 
2lc;Iowu  firsts, 2ln-  Slate  extra,  22c:  Michigan  firsts. 
2144c;  Iowa  firsts,  3Uo:  Peutisylvunla  tlrsts,  2le. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  Kroui  Philadelphia— 
Market  firm;  quoted  At  22*230;  receipts,  751.  From 
Boston— Market  firm:  quoted  ut  18@32c.  From  Chica¬ 
go -Stock  Bcareu;  quoted  at  life. 

PRovistosa-Pork -The  quotations  are-  $17  for 
Uew  mess;  family  lues*  nt.  $  Its- 1 3.2.5;  clear  back 
ut  $ lH.tfl9.no,  the  latter  for  fancy;  extra  prime  at 
$  5<tjU5..V»  for  Inspected  Drehhkp  Uous  Aren  trl- 
tle  easier,  with  a  fair  dennutl.  Sulo*  lit 'V41:  for  ba- 
coutu7Tt<e,  for  light  averages,  and  77*0.  tor  pigs. 
Cut  Hkath  la  western  meats  sales  of  ?u  tea  pickled 
hams.  Ill  lbs.  average  at  I  jo. 

City  meats  are  quiet  uud  steady.  Sales  otWU  pickled 
bums  at  12J4e.  and  tl.OwUb*.  pick  led  hollies,  medium 
average,  at  9V  City  pickled  shoulders  quoted  at  7We- 
plekloit  hams  at  I'Pqi-ldlqe;  smoked  shmiitle.rs  at  M^e; 
und  smoked  hums  ut  V3W(*l4e.  Mipoi.ks  -  bong  au  l 
short  clear  half  and  half,  for  December  quoted  ut 
!%C.  bid.  The  quotailoUH  for  Chicago  delivery,  box 
elf  lots  spot,  are  lU,35e.  fur  short  dear.  10,3V:,  for 
short  rib,  and  9..‘5<-.  ror  king  clear  Bfxk  -Quoted: 
Extra  India  mess  at  $22(*24:  extra  tuess  ut  *r.';  packet 
at  $Ufor  barrels,  aid  $I3.90  tu  donees;  plat.-  beef, 
at  $L2t*li:  family,  $13*14.  Ilua  Hams  Quoted  at 
$20.  I.aiid  Sales  of  Wefifs  rii  Nteuiu  for  jiroiiiiu 
dell  vary,  at  \(j5r.  CJCtOber  option  sales  ut  7.‘J2i*3,lGe; 
eloping  at8e.  November  iqulou  sales  at  7. tile; 
December  option  sales  at  7.34i*7.A6c:  Januai-v  op 
lion  sab-*  at  7.53 a5. Ole.  City  steam  Is  T.yee.  No.  I 
city,  ut  7.5ue.  Refined  Is  quiet;  Continent  quoted 
at  H.lde.  on  spet,  8.3714c.  for  October  und  7.7&c.  for 
November  and  December,  Mouth  American  quoted 
at  8,16c. 

Beahh.— Quotations  lire:  Marrows,$2.5,i®2.55  for  new: 
mediums,  $2,101*2.15  for  now;  pea,  $2.l5<*2.20  for  new; 
red  kidney.  *2.75  for  new. 

Picas -Green  are  quoted  at  $1.15  for  uew. 

Peanuts.  -Quoted  at  (MjCttfQc.  lor  extra  and  fau- 
ey  hand-picked;  farmers’ grades  at  HJ4i*4>4o. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  aud  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  8  1  16  8  5  1#  8  5-16 

Strict  Ordinary..., .  844  884 

Good  Ordinary .  9  n-m  9  9-I6  9  9-I6 

strict  Good  Ordinary .  »  1116  u  15-iii  u  ivi6 

Low  Middling .  9  15  18  1U  3-10  10  3-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  1(144  10-14  10% 

Middling . . .  10  5  18  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Good  Middling .  1044  111%  1041 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  ll-lli  10  15-16  10  15-10 

Middling  Kalr .  11  1-16  It  5-16  II  5-16 

Fair., . . .  11  11-16  11  15-16  11  15-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  7  II  18  |  Low  Middling .  »  3  16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  t-%  I  Middling..  ...  .9  13-16 

Diijeu  kuiJt-r.3.  Quotation*  are  for:  Fancy  t-vupo 
rated  apples,  Hs«H44c;  eholee  do,  74j744e:  good  do.,  6 
(*8440-  fancy  North  Carolina  sun  dried  apples,  sliced. 
6e;  choice  do.,  ft'tf.Tqe:  prime  do.,  4U*4%c :  common 
do.,  U- .  peeled  peaches,  3,-.  fur  best  Georgia;  7',e.  for 
choice,  peeled  peaches -N.  C.  Taney.  944<*IOe:  choice, 
8'*8.4i-  unpeeh-d  halves,  5c;  new.  544(*6qe,  quarters, 
5e;  lilnekberrli-h,  3Q*3l4o;  cherries.  I2(*13c:  evapo¬ 
rated  raspberries,  24(k2l44C;  sun-Urled  do.  «»*23c 

Kuksh  Feu  its.  Apple*  King,  per  double  headed 
bbl,  $1.75(*2  25;  Gravenstetn,  bbl,  $1  3ii«*2: 20  oun¬ 
ces,  per  double-headed  bbl.  $l,25i*l  flO;  blush, 
double  h caiied  bid.  $1  2.i'vG.5b;  Kali  idpplu.  h  bbl. 
$i.25<al.l3- Codling  p  double-headed  bbl,  $1.2591,50; 
Nyack  pippin,  V  double  headed  bbl,  $1.25** l.5o;  Bald 
wlu,  Jen.i-y,  «(  double  beaded  bbl,  $l.50ut.i5j  West 
ern  New  V'ork,  mixed  lots,  p  bbl..  $tr*1.30.  Western 
New  York, Inferior, It  bbl,  Peaches  Delaware 


MtVRKETS  by  telegraph 


LIVID  STOCK  MARKETS. 


new  Yobk.  Saturday,  September 27. 1384. 

Breves. -Sales:  Virginia  steers,  1, 139  lb,  $7;  do, 
1,362  lb,  at  $6  40,  less  $5;  do.  1,3261b,  $6.30;  Ohio  steers, 
1,280  lb,  $5.65;  do,  1.307  lb,  $3  fill  and  $10:  Kentucky 
steers,  13811b,  1144c,  56  lie  do,  1,-360  lb,  1144c;  do,  5,196 
lb,  10460;  do,  1,241  lb,  1044c:  do,  1,1.30  lb,  10c,  ,35  1b:  do, 
995  lb,  8c.  and  50c.  pel-  head;  do.  1, 095  lb,  at  9c;  Ohio 
utoers,  1,117  lb,  9e-  do,  951  lb, 8l4o- do.  1,160  1b,  $4  75;  do, 
900  lb,  4.75;  Virginia  do,  1,17-1  lb,  10c,  56  lb-.  Indiana, 
do,  1.248  lb,  100;  Kentucky  stoeis,  1,578  lb,  $7:  do,  1,105 
lb,  $8.86;  do,  1,500  III,  $6,7?:  do,  1,370  lb.  $8.58;  do,  1,816 
lb,  $6.30;  Pennsylvania  do.  1.324  lb,  $fi,IO:  mixed 
Western  do,  1,954  lb,  11440,56  lb:  ilo,  1,235  1b,  liwie;  do, 
1,247  lb,  1D44c:  Ohio  OXeu,  1.401  lb,  10c  bulls,  1,3601b, 
$1.23;  do,  1,:120  lb,  $3,75;  heifers,  1,150  lb,  $5.83:  45 
Penosylvaulu  steer*  1,069  lb,  9Vje,  55  lb-  do.  1,159  lb, 
9 (4c:  Texans,  892  Ib.Slqc,  5.7  lb;  do.  925  lb,  8*qn.  nod  50c. 
per  bond-  do,  969  lb,  WQc;  do,  963  lb.  Sty-  do,  llr’t  lb, 
Be,  «ntl  30c.  per  head:  Colorado  steers,  1,132  lb,  We.  do, 
1,1115  lb,  9c;  native  steers,  1,132  lb,  $5,7.4;  do,  1,272  1b, 
$!>.75;  do,  1.1(6  lb,  104-iC,  38  lb.  and  5flc,  per  head :  do, 
1,127  lb,  lOe  uud  $12:  bulls,  l.2»4  lb.  *1.30;  Indiana 
steer*  1,832  III,  $6  ilo,  1,247  II),  p  Sr.  56  |l»  do.  1,219  lb, 
lOe,  55  lb;  do,  1.149  lb.  9 He:  West  Virginia  do,  1,1791b, 
9440;  do,  1,  11  1  lb,  ‘JQe:  do,  1.211  lb,  944c. 

Calves.  Sales— Muryiand  calve*.  ID  1  it,  at  $8.55; 
veals  MB  lb.,  at  344  <’■  buttermilks.  (54  16,  at  4e-  grass 
ors.314  m,  at 3441:;  do,  2lillb,  fittjc  do,  lU  i  I6,at8,4ni- 

Hiikk.i-  anu  Lamus  Total  receipts  for  six  days. 
31,251  head,  against  50,067  In-ail  for  the  i-orresponding 
time  lust  week.  Sides,  Western  Sheep,  123  It>,at5c-  do, 
119  16.  at  44.4 e -  do,  Hi  it-,  ai  le,  stale  do,  3\  t»,  at  lo: 
do.  97  16  at  JC;  do,  106 16,  at  le;  Pennsylvania  sheep 
aud  lambs.  69  16,  at  IQi-,  and  do  75  ffi,  at  <c;  State 
lambs,  76  n>,  at  .544<*;  state  sheep  anil  lambs,  S3  16,  nt 
444c,  and  sheep  at  $2.  (4  per  head:  Ohio  lund)*  68  n>,  at. 
444c;  (lo,  T2  16 ,  at  544o:  OnlO  shot  p,  no  16,  at  44*e;  do,  82 
16.  Ut 344c  do.  711  16,  ut  $2.35;  Ohio  l.nnbs,  111  16,  at.  IMO; 
Virginia  sheep,  *6  a  at  4Qc;  Keotucky  do,  92  i*.  at  3c; 
Virginia  lambs  47  i6,at  444c:  I'ennsylvanla  lambs,  70 
It-  ut  6.44c-  Kentucky  •beep.  108  t6,«t  -Iqe. 

Hoos— Total  rei-elpls  for  six  days  26,015  head, 
ugulnsl  28,929  head  for  the  correapondlxig  time  last 
week.  Keeling  dull  and  prices  weak. 


Saturday,  September  27,  1884. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  ca3h  prices  a 
week  a  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  %a.  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  2!^C.  lower.  Corn,  7j:je.  higher. 
Oats,  steady.  Rye,  lc.  higher.  Barley,  fic. 
lower.  Pork,  50c.  lower.  Hogs,  from  25c.  to 
50c.  lower.  Cattle,  steady.  Sheep,  from  15 
to  25c,  lower. 

Wuicat  In  good  demand,  but  unsettled.  Sales 
ranged:  September.  7fi‘4(*77Wc:  October,  ; 74489 7sc- 
No'i-tuljer,  79*80c;  December,  s-lqjiu HI4<c;  Nu,  2 
Chicago  Spring.  ?644i<77<-  No.  .3  do.  62C;  No.  2  Red, 
794*e:  No.  I  Red,  65c.  CORN— Excited  ami  higher; 
sale*  ranged:  Cash,  73*7'(C;  September.  73  tf7«c:  Oct-o 
her,  5  R*  tf:73>*i-  November,  lfi.*l7c  all  tie-  year,  39649$ 
404j|c-  May,  'GQi.A  iyQ'-.  Oits.  Quiet,  and  lower-  Hales 
ranged:  Cash,  2DHc:  Soptemin-r,  ,«25‘4e;  October, 
l»4$e  all  the  year,  2.»4tu»26c;  >lay,  2HJ(i'k2944s.  Kvr.- 
55c,  Bar  LET — 6SC,  Sepu  mtter.  Pork  Quiet  sales 
ranged:  Cash.  $16.23*16.75.  tbio.s.  Market  dull  und 
lie.  lower  than  yesterday.  Rough  packing  B5.M* 
5.50;  packing  nil.)  shipping.  $'.fiU tfS.ll);  light,  $5 'klf* 
5.95;  skip*,  $4i*5.25.  CATTLE  -Market  dull-  export 
grades,  $6.51107;  good  to  etiouic  shipping,  $3, 916*6.50; 
common  to  mi-dlum,  $4  5' Ka, .4.(0:  grass  Texans,  $ i.7U(® 
$1.65.  SUKlcr  Market  lower;  inferior  to  fair,  $2.25 
<3* $3;  medium  to  good.  $3.25<*3.75;  choice  to  extra, 
$3  8U.t-l.25;  lambs,  per  head,  $h*2.rgl;  Texas  sheep, 
$2,504(3.60. 

Sr.  Loins. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  lc.  higher; 
Corn,  8c.  higher.  Oats,  lJu'c.  lower.  Rye, 
lc.  higher.  \ 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red,  79kr*79%c.  cash  September.  79Q 
(it794^c  Oetaber,  7994w#8()V4c;  November,  824v»32fi4<:; 
December  *4ttc:  No.  3  Red.  C3*6644e.  (Ions  -Cash, 
53<*584ic-  September,  4944<*fil>c:  October,  43t4c.  Oai  a— 
Dull-  vale*  ot  25^(«26c.  cash-  September,  ?.Vh  a2<s:: 
November,  263*c-  all  the  year.  2.VQ(*25tje.  Ryk  - 
Steady  at  3lc  BtausY  At iMitf  kle.  Flax  sicicp  Quiet 
at  $1.30.  Bran— Firmer  .at.  , H«.T  <Qc,  Pork  Jobbing, 
$i«-75.  Itci.K  Meats  Long  dear,  $9  7.3;  short  rib, 
$9  su.tfU.UP;  short  clear.  $10.25.  Laud  - $7.474$©;. 50 
Cattle—  Market  dull;  Exports,  $6.40., -.6, 7.7-  good  to 
choice  shipping,  $5.9tl<*6.:ki  common  to  medium,  $4.50 
(tf4.60;  grass  natives,  $Ptf4;  grass  Texans,  $3. '5*4. 10. 
SUKKi'-Coiumon  to  medium, fj  25<*2.75:  fair  to  choice- 
$:<u4».3.l(i-  lambs,  $3'*4.  9;  Texans,  $2 *:1,50  Hoos  -Mur 
ket  active,  Yorkers,  $5.m«.5.60;  packing,  $5,904*5.59; 
heavy,  $5,506*5  75. 

Boston.  I’uftidiCK  The  various  articles  under  this 
befid  are  selling  at  moderate  prices.  Following  are 
latest  quotations  Butteii  New  Northern  creamery, 
flue,  'lie:  good  to  choice.  32f*2Cc •  Northern  dairy,  New 
York  and  Vermont,  choice,  214422(5,  good  to  choice, 
do.  I3j,-*jc;  common,  I  Ufa.  15c:  New  Western— Urenm- 
Cry.  Hite,  23c :  fulr  4  >  good,  20 u. 22c;  lipltaUou  cream 
cry,  choice,  l'-^  17c:  ladle, choice,  I3tf  14c;  do.  common 
to  good.  K*  12c  Chkbhk  -  New  York  und  Vermont, 
choice  at  944'<o IIJMc.  T<  tb-  WumCcid,  choice,  Uk* lo^c: 
fair  to  good.  3(*»c.  Kuos  Knsteni.  fresh,  at  |9:*20c; 
New  York  and  Vermont.  19c-  ProvlucLul,  l3*)H44c; 
Western,  1844<*i8e.  IIkans  -  Peu,  choice  small  hand 
picked  at  $2.25  V  bushel:  do.  do,  large.  $2tf  »M4.  me 
alum  choice  hand-picked,  $2<*2  :5:  Yellow  Eyes.  (2.50 
<42.61  ♦  bush*  Canada  pens,  fibc.iall  10  per  iiusli  for 
conimou  to  choice.  Green  Peas  ot  $i(o.i  7o.  Potatoes 
—Choice  new  at$1.s;i'od  7.»  per  hbl.  Osto.3H.$I.J5(*l  .Vi 
per  bbl.  GaiiiiAOKS.  $I.MI a 3  per  I0<J.  APTl.ES,  choice 
new  $1 .25(1(1  5(1-  cOMJinOll  to  good,  74c.  «/$1  per  bbl. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment 


Alwny*  rellubiot  NoHpeelnl  Device  required 
lor  l*lnnttiia  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
Information,  to  KM  1*  I  K  K  I)  It  I  I .  I ,  <:<>., 

Box  H.  Mhoi-invllle.  N.  Y. 


7/oj  faUomna  ratiut  are  invariable.  Ml  are  there, 
/ore  respevtfullu  informed  that,  anu  curre.ynmilvneu 
with  a  view  to  obtaininu  different  termu  will  prone 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino,  .  80  com  s. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  llrsi  Uuiertlon,  j(er  ugate  line,  25  •* 

Yearly  orders  occupying  1 1  or  more  lines 

agate  space. ...  . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  iiositlons.  . . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . .  . . 75ceuts. 


PRODDOBS  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  Yore.  Saturday,  September  27.  1884. 

BaXADSTCFlfS  AND  PROVISIONS.  —  as  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat  1h  lc.  lower;  No.  3  Red  Is  lc.  higher.  Steamer 
No.  2  Red  Is  24*o.  higher;  No.  2  Red  Is  9t'c.  higher. 
CORN  Ungraded  Mixed  l»  444e.  lower;  No.  2  Is  lc. 
lower;  Ungraded  White  Is  le,  lower 

Hoos,  Kk-ed  and  ueal.  nour  Quotations:  Klnc- 
$2-l')(*2.70:  •upcrllnc,  $2.Sg*2.tt);  extra  No  V.  $2,904(8.30; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $2.84*3.37:  good  to  fancy 
do.  $:t4<)'*5.50:  common  to  good  extra  Western.  $2.35 
fal.WJ.  goo]  to  choice.  $.3.65*6,20:  common  lo  fair 
extra  Ublo,  $2.Tl:i('<,Vi:  good.  $3.90:.f»no-  good  to 
choice,  $5.10*5.50;  cotutuon,  extra  Minnesota,  -2,85* 
3  50;  Clear,  $I.HJ*4  73'  rye  mlAia.A,  $)4u*4.81j; 
straight,  $1.5  i'*.4.r*i;  parent.  $5,25t$64h  bakers*  exi  ra. 
$1.25*  J1U;  St.  Igiuls  comition  to  fair  extra,  *2.9U(* 
4.20  fair  to  good  $4.iv*4.25;  good  to  very  choice, 
$5.:4r*5  ;*J:  patent.  Winter  wheat  extra,  44.25  *5.50: 
city  mill  extra  for  West,  Indies,  $4.60* 4. r*4;  Houtb 
Amerlcau,  $4. 7U®6.nO.  market  elo*iug<iulct  Soi  tukrn 
Flock  -Common  to  good  extra  $8  si)-®4.35-  good  to 
cholri-,$4.302t4.9(i,  Rtk  KLODk  Males  $3.  lo;®.'!  80,  latler 
for  choice,  BOCEWUEAr  Klolk -Is  selling  at  $2  2.V* 
2.60.  Feed— Quoted  for  40  to  60  lbs,  at  $1 0*15  to  arrive 
and  at  mill;  80  lbs.  at  $15.50<*J7:  luOlbs.  at  $13-*20. 
Sharps  at  $21®23.  Rye  feed  at  $18®19  Corn  Meal 
-Dull.  Yellow  Western,  $3®3. 40;  Brandy  wine,  $3.10 
@3.50.; 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yokkkk  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

11  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  tkl.) 

Frauc,! .  8,04  (IfiVi  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  <294<  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  ono  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  cauvnsslng  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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SHORT  LETTERS. 

Ten  letters,  from  the  boys  aud  girls,  that  are 
only  one  page  long,  or  less  than  that!  I  have 
enjoyed  them,  ami  1  know  some  of  them, 
written  by  the  little  boys  aud  girls,  were  done 
carefully,  and  that  it  took  time  and  care  bo 
get  them  ready  to  send  to  their  Uncle,  so  I  am 
going  to  make  the  letters  all  into  one,  and  it 
will  be  my  letter  too,  a  partnership  of  eleven, 
to  write  one  letter. 

Eula  Cox  writes  from  North  Carolina: 
"Pa  takes  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  aud 
I  have  been  reading  the  letters  from  the 
little  Cousins,  and  now  ask  to  join  your 
club.  I  am  11  years  of  age.  Pa’s  sun¬ 
flowers  are  in  blcoin  yet.  The  asters  are  in 
bloom  ;  there  are  two  colors,  pink  and  purple. 
We  set  out  some  strawberries  on  August  18, 

Pa  planted  his  tomatoes  in  the  Spring  aud 
they  are  full  of  fruit.” 

Lydia  Maxwell  sends  a  few  words  to  us 
from  Illinois.  She  says,  “I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  ol  writing  to  you,  but  have  been  putting  it 
off  until  now.  My  father  has  taken  your 
paper  about  two  years.  1  would  like  to  tie  a 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  We  are 
very  tbuukful  for  the  seeds  you  sent  us.” 

Grace  Ellis  lives  iu  Michigan;  this  is  what 
she  lias  to  tell  us:  "As  you  requested  us  to 
write,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  Car¬ 
den  Treasures  that,  you  sent.  'There  were  some 
very  pretty  poppies  and  zinnias.  ‘I  have  a  bed 
of  pansies;  some  of  them  are  very  handsome, 
and  I  have  a  good  many  other  flowers.  1  like 
to  hear  from  Franc  and  Stella  March,  and, 
like  Stella.  1  am  learning  to  cook.  I  went  to 
Flint  once  and  visited  the  deaf-and-dumb 
school  there.” 

Alfred  Stevenson  writes  a  good  letter  from 
Pennsylvania,  if  it  were  only  longer.  We  are 
glad  to  welcome  him  to  the  Club.  He  says: 

"1  would  like  to  join  the  Horticultural  Club. 

I  am  US  years  old.  My  father  has  taken  the 
Rural  for  two  years,  and  he  likes  it  very 
much.  We  have  a  woollen  factory  and  seme 
laud.  We  also  have  a  vineyard,  with  800 
young  grapevines,  which  are  very  full  of 
fruit.  We  have  u  quarter  of  au  acre  of  the 
Early  Cluster  and  the  Gregg  Black-cap  Rasp¬ 
berries,  and  the  Cuthbert  red.  We  gathered 
05  gallons  from  them,  I  planted  some  peanuts 
this  Spring;  I  think  1  will  have  about  a  bushel. 

1  will  close  this,  with  the  hope  that  I  may 
write  better  next  time.” 

Are  the  peanuts  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
large  and  fine#  The  roasting  and  eating  of 
them  will  be  great  fun ;  but  Pm  afraid,  with  a 
whole  bushel,  you  will  be  tempted  to  eat  too 
many  at  one  time. 

Laura  Godfrey,  from  Dakota,  sends  a  neat 
letter.  This  is  what  she  tells  us  of  things 
grown  out  there: 

"This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  to 
you.  1  saw  one  of  my  letters  in  print— the 
first  oue  1  wrote;  but  I  guess  the  last  one  went 
to  the  dreadful  waste  basket. 

Last  year  our  salsify  seeded  the  first  year, 
and  we  planted  the  seed  this  year,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  seed.  Why  don’t  they  go  to 
seed  ■  I  will  send  you  some  watermelon  seed; 
my  grandpa  got  the  seed  about  80  years  ago. 
When  he  first  got  them  they  were  no  larger 
than  an  apple  seed.  1  received  the  flower 
seed  you  sent  me.  I  did  not  give  them  euough 
room,  and  a  good  many  of  them  died  after 
they  came  up.  I  had  some  very  pretty  rose 
moss.  We  had  a  large  flower  garden  this  year.” 

The  salsify  that  made  seed  must  have  grown 
from  roots;  for  it  is  a  biennial — a  plant  that 
stores  up  food  all  one  Summer  for  use  the  next 
year  iu  making  seed;  roots  intended  for  grow¬ 
ing  seed  can  l>e  left  in  the  ground  all  Winter 
where  they  grew,  and  they  will  make  3eed  in 
the  Bpring. 

Fannie  Godfrey  doesn’t  toll  us  where 
she  lives.  I  will  enter  her  name  on  the 
Club  book  when  I  find  out  where  she  lives. 
There  is  good  soil  in  her  garden,  wherever  it 
may  be,  so  1  judge  it  is  not  in  the  moon.  Bhe 
writes: 

"I  want  to  be  a  member  of  your  Club.  I 
am  10  years  old.  I  have  a  brother  aud  a  little 
sister  younger  than  myself.  My  papa  takes 
five  newspaper*,  and  likes  the  Rural  the  best. 
My  sister  has  a  sensitive  plant:  it  is  iu  bloom, 
uud  has  a  little  pink  blossom.  Uncle  Mark, 
how  old  are  you  #  1  raised  a  little  garden.  I 
planted  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  mustard 
and  radishes,  I  will  close,  hoping  to  see  this 
iu  print.” 

How  old  am  I#  Well  Fannie  I  don’t  think 
you  would  get  rich  very  fast  pulling  gray  hairs 
out  of  my  head,  even  if  1  paid  you  five  cents 
for  each  one. 

Emma  Beshoar  is  an  Illinois  girl.  She 
writes:  "1  would  like  to  join  the  Horticultural 
Club.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  very  much;  I  think  they  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  am  raising  cucumbers  this  Sum¬ 


mer.  I  planted  them  in  a  barrel  where  the 
water  runs,  and  it  is  pretty  wet.  I  then  put 
brush  out  from  the  barrel  for  the  cucumbers 
to  run  on.” 

Did  you  have  more  cucumbers  from  the 
vine  in  the  barrel  than  you  would  from  one 
grown  on  the  ground?  It  must  have  looked 
pretty,  grown  in  that  way. 

Mary  Pierson  lives  in  Illinois:  sheaakshow 
to  raise  canaries  and  the  name  of  the  large 
black  seed  among  the  Garden  Treasures. 
Read  the  article,  Mary,  Oti  page  fill  of  the 
Rural  for  Sept.  Hi,  and  you  will  get  a  few 
hints  about  canaries.  The  big.  black  seed 
among  the  Garden  Treasures  remains  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Can  you  send  a  flower,  leaf,  and  seed 
from  the  plant#  I  think  I  could  find  out  its 
name  for  you  if  I  had  those.  We  will  count 
you  as  one  of  u*  in  the  Club. 

Stella  Woodard  is  a  New  York  girl,  and 
writes:  "We  have  a  sunflower  with  30  blos¬ 
soms.  I  send  you  u  flower  for  the  name,  can 
you  please  tell  me  what  it  is?”  I’m  very  sorry 
but  I  lost  the  flower  from  your  letter,  so  can¬ 
not  tell  you  what  it  is  The  sunflower  must  be 
gorgeous.  Have  you  watched  it.  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  the  blossoms  turn  toward  the  sun  all  the 
time?  Do  they  look  toward  the  East  in  the 
morning  uud  toward  the  West  at  night  ? 

Geo.  H.  Mack,  sends  a  letter  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  he  writes:  *  *  I  would  like  to  join  the  \  outh’s 
Horticultural  Club.  1  am  striving  to  get  an 
education.  I  am  ten  years  old.” 

I  think  you  can  get  part  of  your  education 
right  here  in  our  Club;  we  are  all  striving  for 
education  and  we  can  all  help  each  other  in 
the  Club.  I  learn  many  things  from  your  let¬ 
ters,  and  von  can  learn  from  each  other.  Oar 

partnership  letter  is  quite  long,  isn’t  it?  and 
part  was  written  in  North  Carolina,  in  Mich 
igan,  Pennsylvania,  Dakota,  Illinois,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin.  There  must,  be  many 
thingsyou  might  have  told  us  about  your  dif¬ 
ferent  homes,  and  we  could  have  had  ten  let¬ 
ters  instead  of  one.  I  will  sign  our  letter 

UNCLE  MARK  AND  COUSINS. 

LETTERS  FROM  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  ought  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  you  some  time  ago  to  thank  you  for 
the  flower  seed  you  sent  my  brothers  and  me, 
but  with  my  lessons  and  helping  mamma 
about  the  sewing  and  housekeeping  1  am  kept 
busy.  We  sowed  the  seed  about  the  10th  of 
April;  some  in  boxes,  and  some  in  beds.  They 
came  up  well,  and  we  transplanted  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  large  enough.  They  have 
bloomed  freely,  and  afforded  us  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  Some  are  new  to  us,  others  are  old 
favorites.  I  notice  that  petunias  aud  all  the 
varieties  of  diauthus  withstand  drought  bet¬ 
ter  than  anythiug  else.  Sweet  alyssum  burns 
up  after  a  few  days  of  hot,  dry  weather.  Our 
soil  is  gray  and  very  light. 

We  have  been  using  a  Keystone  washer 
and  wringer  for  eight  months,  and  I  wish 
Aunt  Beth  could  see  some  of  the  nice,  white 
dresses  that  1  iron  after  they  have  boon 
through  the  washer.  Ask  her  not  to  forget 
her  promise  to  write  something  for  the  girls 
soon.  Papa  ordered  a  Davis  Rwing  Churn, 
which  we  received  last  week.  1  did  not  know 
that  churniug  could  be  made  so  easy  until  l 
used  it.  My  sister  11  years  old  eburus. 

Every  oue  who  saw  uud  ate  our  Carter 
Watermelons  tins  year  pronounced  them  ex¬ 
cellent;  they  were  very  large,  the  riud  about 
oue  half  an  inch  thick  and  the  flesh  fine  aud 
very  sweet  The  Rural  tomatoes  are  very 
fine.  We  had  one  striped  with  crimson  and 
yellow,  which  1  saved  for  seed.  Let  me  thank 
you  for  telling  us  how  to  save  tomato  and 
cucumber  seed.  I  have  to  save  a  great  many, 
os  Papa  raises  tomatoes  for  market.  My 
second  sister,  Rallie,  aud  1  gathered  dew¬ 
berries  last  Spring  for  mamma  to  cau.  We 
always  help  seed  the  cherries  and  peel  the 
fruit  for  cunning  and  preserving. 

We  like  the  Rural  better  every  year,  and 
think  it  improves  constantly. 

Your  niece,  anna.  s.  daniel. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va. 

[Sister  Beth  is  writing  something  for  the 
girls;  she  is  interested  in  all  your  letters  and 
will  not  forget  you.  uncle  mark.] 


seeds  and  they  came  up  nirely.  After  they 
were  transplanted  out-doors  the  chickens 
scratched  up  a  good  many.  There  were  zin¬ 
nias,  lady  slippers,  featherfews,  and  others. 

I  planted  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  etc.  They 
all  came  up  nicely,  and  we  had  plenty  to  eat. 

I  also  planted  cucumbers  for  pickles,  and  have 
just  begun  picking  them  I  have  only  about 
a  dozen  hills;  the  rest  did  nor,  corrio  up:  but 
what  did  come  up  are  growing  splendidly.  I 
was  very  much  Interested  in  your  article  in 
the  Youth’s  Department  about  collecting  seeds. 

I  have  already  begun  to  collect  some  of  mine. 
Your  nelce,  bessie  c.  Underhill. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  :— We  take  your  paper 
and  we  like  it  very  much.  I  read  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins  every  week,  and  not  seeing 
any  letters  from  this  county,  I  have  decided 
to  ask  permission  to  join  the  Society.  I  am  13 
years  old,  I  live  in  the  country.  We  have 
150  acres  of  laud,  I  milk  two  cows  every 
night  and  morning.  Many  thanks  for  the 
flower  seeds  you  sent  us;  but  it  was  too  dry 
for  them  to  grow.  W e  sowed  the  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Gats  aud  the  Rural  peav:  both  did  extra 
well— the  peas  especially,  which  were  loaded 
very  heavily.  Yours  truly, 

Bruce  Co.,  Can.  THOR.  K.  casket. 

[You  are  welcome  as  a  member  of  our  Club, 
but  I  cannot  enter  your  name  among  the 
Cousins  until  you  send  your  j»ost  office  address. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Uncle  Mark:— 1  would  have  written  to 
you  before,  but  we  have  all  been  sick 
with  the  measles,  and  mu  had  them  too,  so  I 
had  all  tho  work  to  do.  My  flowers  came  up 
nicely,  and  they  were  very  pretty;  we  have  a 
very  nice  flower  garden;  we  have  saved  a 
great  many  seeds,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
larger  garden  next  year.  There  has  only  one 
pansy  blossomed  yet  and  that  is  yellow,  it  is 
very  pretty;  we  have  a  great  iliany  kinds  of 
flowers. 

I  ha  ve  a  canary  bird,  and  we  caught  a  little 
wild  canary  and  put  it  in  with  her,  and  she 
feeds  it  as  if  it  were  her  own.  My  brother  and 
I  have  a  garden,  we  have  beans  aud  we  are 
going  to  sell  them.  I  am  taking  music  and 
singing  lessons.  1  am  a  temperance  girl  13 
yeareold;  there  are  about  50  belong  to  the 
Band  of  Hope.  We  have  had  two  concerts; 
we  have  badges  and  caps.  I  hoj»e  all  the  Ru¬ 
ral  cousins  cau  say  they  belong  t,o  some  tem¬ 
perance  society.  dora  m.  Barnard. 

Lake  Co  ,  Ill. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  received  the  seeds 
which  you  sent  me,  aud  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  them.  1  have  a  very  pretty  flower  garden. 

I  have  a  large  dog;  his  name  is  Don,  he  is  a 
good  dog.  I  have  a  rabbit,  I  call  him  Bunny 
Bell.  1  have  three  little  Maltose  kittens.  My 
father  is  a  farmer  and  takes  the  Rural;  I 
like  to  read  the  letters  from  the  Rural  Cous¬ 
ins.  We  live  near  Fox  Lake  and  Grass  Lake, 
where  a  good  mauy  people  from  all  over  the 
world  come  to  spend  the  Rummer:  many  of 
them  go  huotiug,  and  go  fishing  on  the  lakes. 
I  belong  to  the  Band  of  Hope. 

I  am  a  temperance  boy.  Just  eight  years  old, 

And  1  love  temperance  better  than  gold: 

I’ll  taste  not,  touch  not,  handle  not  the  wine, 

For  every  little  hoy,  the  temperance  pledge  should 
sign. 

Don’t  you  think  so  Uncle  Mark #  From 
Lake  Co  ,  IU.  guy  c.  Barnard. 

[Dora  and  Guy  are  making  a  right  start, 
we  want  a  strong  army  of  temperance  boys 
and  girls  in  our  country.  uncle  mark.] 


gtU.sccUaneimjs  ^dvertiMttg. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  have  written,  so  l  thought  I  would 
try  and  write  a  little.  We  had  a  cucumber 
that  weighed  two  pounds,  and  a  radish  that 
weighed  'i%  pouads.  We  had  a  mess  of  to¬ 
matoes  August  6.  I  have  some  tomatoes, 
onions  and  parsnips  iu  uiy  garden.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  flower  seeds  that  you 
sent  me.  We  have  a  nice  bed  of  flowers  all 
mixed.  I  wish  you  would  put  your  picture  in 
the  Rural.  Wo  have  got  some  nice  colts;  if 
you  came  out  here  you  could  see  them.  I  guess 
I  wiU  stop.  From  your  niece. 

Union  Co.,  Iowa.  etta  child. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  will  tell  you  about 
my  garden  this  year.  I  planted  the  Rural 
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Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate.  .....  .  ,  . 

RecouMvictuled  by  leading  physician*. 
Make*  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
1*  healthier  than  ordinary  Halting  Pow- 

In  bottles,  •'old  at  a  reasonable  price. _ 

The  lloroford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Hook 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI 

BY  XIIAIX.  POSTPAID. 


life 


KHOW  THYSELF. 


The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  from  now  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1886,  for  $2.00! 
A  special  list  of  Pre¬ 
sents  to  Subscribers— 
and  to  them  only— valu¬ 
ed  at  $2,000!  This  list, 
together  with  the  Ru¬ 
ral's  Seed  Distribution 
for  1885,  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  16-page  Supple¬ 
ment,  to  be  issued  early 
in  November.  Send  one 
—send  all!  We  will  send 
the  Rural  containing* 
this  supplement  to  all 
names  forwarded  to  us 
before  October  1st  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Progressive  Farm¬ 
ers!  You  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  the  Rural 
for  1885.  It  will  pay 
you  100  fold. 


A  GKKAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD* 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  hook  for  every  man  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescription*  lor  all 
acute  and  chronic  disease*  each  one  of  which  Is 
invaluable  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe 
r  I  cnee  for  2S  years  1-  such  a*  probably  never  before 
fe’l  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  pagr%Mn’mu 
in  l>ennttful  French  muslin,  embossed  eov ers.  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense— me¬ 
chanical,  literary  and  professional-  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  thl*  country  for  or  the  money  will 

be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  *L.TU  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  « cent*.  Send 

now  .  Gold  medal  aw  arded  theaiilborby  the  National 
Modb-!il  Association,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  rend  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
betleftt  fttL -London  Iane*t.  ______ 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
or  i.tfe  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  clergy  u 

\d dress  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  t  Bulflnch  Street,  Boston,  Mas*  ,  who  may 
he  consult*  si  on  all  diseases  risiulrillK  skill  aud  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  aud  obstinate  Tyx*  A  T.  ”18- 
ea-c*  that  have  baffled  the  skllT<>f  UIsrLAs  idl 
other  physician.  a  specialty  Such  TITYSELF 
treated  successfully  without  ah  A  1  ODiii. 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. _ _ 

n  *■  v  o  f  Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Wash- 

PATtW  I  Ol  lngton,  D.  C.  No  pay  asked 
for  patent  until  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor  s  guide. 

uiiuTrn  Men  and  Women  Agents.  JAMES  F,. 
WAR  I  LU  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman.  Rochester,  NA. 

1  Glrculara 

SOLD  Lroo.  J .  a.  Bitten  A  Co..  <18  Dey  bt,.  N.  Y 


gutrtirationsi. 

THE 

GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK ! 

NEW  METHOD 

FOll  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

This  wonderful  book  continues  to  sell  im¬ 
mensely,  aud  among  other*  of  fine  quality  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  leader,  having  had 
more  years  of  continued  large  sales,  having 
been  repeatedly  corrected  until  it  may  be  said 
to,  he  literally  without  fault,  having  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  where  possible,  having 
been  for  years  and  years  the  favorite  of  emi¬ 
nent  teacher*  who  have  used  it,  and  having 
been  most  profitable  to  the  publishers  and  to 
the  widow  of  the  compiler,  the  copyright  aloue 
amounting  to  more  than  f;A0,0tX). 

micB  OF 

RICHA&BSON'S 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

03.00. 

Mailed,  post  free,  for  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. . S67  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

To  sell  the  only  authentic  Life  of 

GEN.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

The  most  vividly  interesting  book  of  the  year, 
celling  by  tbousninla  where  others  sell  by  hun- 
,ired“  470  lure*'  pages,  steel  portrait,  picture  of 
Loi, ei  JteMKSTKAD:  facsimile  in  colors  or  Fifteenth 
Corps  Battle  Flag.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  one 

d °t ! Y N at! ON r L  TRIBUNE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Family  bibles  t 


DILLON  BRO 

„  NORMAL,  ILL 


LION  BHNmSc 
IWMtUlJll’ 


PERSONALS, 


<$toch  ami  poultry, 


The  Emperor  of  China,  Kwang-Su,  is  thir¬ 
teen  years  old. 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
given  to  Cornell  University  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Page. 

Although  past  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
Simon  Cameron’s  mental  powers  are  said  to 
be  undiminished. 

Robert  Collier  says  he  has  been  firing  at 
the  bull’s-eye  of  poverty  all  his  life,  and  has 
never  missed  hitting  it. 

When  Sheridan  was  asked  if  he  had  ever 
undergone  an  operation,  he  said  that  ho  had 
had  his  hair  cut,  and  had  set  for  his  portrait. 

Senator  Anthony  never  used  tobacco  till 
he  was  fifty,  and  then  only  for  bronchitis, 
which  it  failed  to  relieve,  and  he  abandoned 
it. 

The  new  colored  cadet  at  West  Point,  Julius 
Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  is  said  to  be  a 
good  scholar,  but  the  blackest  man  they  have 
yet  had  there. 

The  philanthropist  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of 
Washington,  having  grown  particular  about 
his  food,  eats  nothing  which  is  not  prepared 
by  his  own  cook. 

1  he  only  child  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  Julia, 
is  blue-eyed  and  fair  haired,  shoots  like  a 
rifleman,  swims  like  a  fish,  and  rides  like  a 
Kentucky  belie,  wearing  the  gray  Confeder¬ 
ate  uniform,  with  big  brass  buttons. 

Neither  Gordon  nor  WolseJoy  is  a  teetotal¬ 
er.  They  smoke  tobacco— Gordon  iu  all  kinds, 
pipe*,  cigarettes,  cigars;  Wolseley  the  latter, 
and  the  best  that  can  bo  had.  Both  are  tem¬ 
perate  in  food,  and  of  iucessant  activity. 

A  house  iu  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
another  at  Forth  Washington,  a  fine  establish¬ 
ment  in  Paris,  a  villa  at  Newport,  and  his 
rooms  in  the  Herald  building,  are  all  the 
homes  that  James  Gordon  Bennett  can  lay 
claim  to  at  present. 

“Mv  doar  Hall, >’ said  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
going  down  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Judge  Hall, 
of  North  Carolina,  who  was  very  seasick,  “can 
I  do  anything  for  you?  Just  suggest  what  you 
wish.”  “1  wish,”  said  the  other  iudtre.  “that. 


ISAIAH  DILLON  > 

AND  SON'S.  V 


LEVI  DILLON 
AND  sows. 


J.M.THORBURN&CO 

15  JOHN  STREET, 


NEW  YOU K. 

Beg  to  announce  that,  their  descriptive  priced 

catalogue  of 


for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 


IMroRTICIlS  AND  RRKKDKRS  OK 


LILIUM  CiNDIDUM  AND  ULIUM  AURATUM 

FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPECIALTY. 


PFAflH  TRFF5J  iVt!  have  ready  for  FALL 
•  C  M  V  n  I  n  1 1  o  ,T R A I)  IS  our  usual  heavy 
stock  of  I  each  trees.  (Purchasers of  large  lots  shoulii 

correspond  with  ii*.i  Mao, nil  kinder  Kmii.  .simda 

and  (Mint  mental  Trees,  mid  -mall  Fruit 
1  hints.  IF" We  enn  supply  a  limited  iitianT.lt* 
tint  urn  I  Soul  hern  Pencil  Surd,  irathcrcd  express- 
&  '•*  hyour  spedal  agent.  Quality  guaranteed. 

OA  >  II)  IIA 1  It  II  ik  tdlN,  Munuliipnn,  N.  J. 


GRAPERIES  FOR  SALE 


•  AddroRs,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

IPleaee  Mention  this  I'aper.)  Chi.mb.'r.tx,  rg.  Pa> 


Of  the  late  HETTfK  8.  THIMBLE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
wo.  each  ISO  feet  Iona.  containing  170  Vines  Iu  full 
earing,  all  grafted  In  Phylloxera  proof  roots.  Four 
)  feet.  each.  One  large  OBEENHOUSE,  all  thor 
uvhly  neared  with  hot  water  from  one  Ore.  DotiOle 
welling,  it  Houma;  Stable;  I'tirrlnge,  Chicken  and 
i"  lug  House  Six  Acres  Land,  all  in  flrst-clnsu  eon 
lllon.  Icrms  euey.  For  circular,  with  full  Infortiiu 
on,  apply  to 

•  A  V  f  f)  ill .  Ill c  FA  It  LA  NO.  W i-nI  (  hrsler,  Pu. 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

,  CUTTYB8  *  w»Kl:,,a.  JZT  r 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


Start  Nurseries  ^32 

WlUin  11U1UU11UU.  Kroits.  vines,  Sbrubn, 
Hoses,  Hoot  drafts,  Blocks,  Seedlings.  Young  Orna¬ 
mentals,  etc.  Uueqnalod  Stock  of  New  and  Hare  Va 
rletles.  Including  Hie  wonderful  Marianna,  the  ear 
I  lest,  host  a  ud  most  beautiful  of  [Mums-  nearly 
eurcullo  proof  as  TDrro  our  specialty.  Fruit, 
au.v  variety  known,  InLLu  t  'rnumeulnl  and  Ever 
green.  Planter*  supplied  at  wholesale  prices. 
Address  STAR  14.  l 1  ( I . .  i.AiiMimi,,.  Tie 


I  llr.lrr  Who.-,  II.  rh.lilr.-  ,\  lurk/ 
-to,>  I'll*,.  Stuilbiliiwn,  (nt.ttulil 
.iikI  U«r.,r.l  I)»wn  aheap  nn.l  l.itmln 
Hr  (itch  (oll.j  Sht-pliaril  ling.  (Kid 
Vnn»jr  I’uutlry.  Bend  for  <nli.l,i(u« 
W.ATLKK  IICHI'KC  *  <  it  Phil,  r. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


SSjyrAM  ssxxsz 


nil  ARLBOROS 

1*1  /vilTunco 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


RICHTONS 


\  GAUCC  two-fifths  of  the  Seed 

— -P  y.  ~  ^  and  one  half  of  tha 
.(OrP  Fertilizer.  T.ighteos  the  draft.  Pre- 
Vl/'v  —  1 1  vents  clogging  Hiss  I  will  come  up 
^41  (leveral  days  sooner  AO  per  cent,  more 
■red  will  come  up.  Produe/w  strong  plants 
•ud  large  yield.  Send  for  pnmjihlet  "flow  to  Hale* 
Wheat.  "Bead  Drill  Regulator  Co. Lament,  Centra  Co. Pa 


$U$ffUitncou,0  gnlufrtiiD'lng 


«E0.  S.  WALES 

It tH'h  cater,  N.Y. 


A  Iluslneas  College,  Writing 

i  f  and  Shorthand  School  In 

y  /tie  land,  i-  1  Ilf 

/  /  SPENCERIAN. 

i  /  Cl.nVKLANl),  0. 

J.,  /] Over  sup  students  In  an 
»  nual  at  tell  dance  *0,000 

r  since  organization  tu  irX’. 

Circulars  mid  Calulowue  free. 


THE  HUGEST 

KARLY  1'EAK,  Hlpenlng  In  Ceti 
tral  New  York  icaki.y  In  July,  and 
sells  at.  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  Ills 
lory  of  okioinal  Thick.  ton  vie  a  us  old. 
t  iff ~  nemlnnnrters  for  KIKFFER 
PEAKS,  PARKY  Stua WUKKUIKb.  WIL¬ 
SON.  Jit..  Rlaukubkuikm.  MakLBOHo 
HASPUEIUUlir.  GRAPES. 

Will.  PARRY, 

Pn t  ry  I*.  N.  J. 


THE  HALLADAY 


Land  I  ,Ofl  n  *1  Netting  Investors  ,S  percent. 

tiiTCL  IdUitUS  Principal  an.l  Interest  guar 
antecd,  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  *75, nun.  Refer 
to  any  comtncreUI  agency.  Send  for  circulurs. 
Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


As  used  for 
Shelling  and 
El  e  v  a  ting 
Corn,  Grind¬ 
ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay, 
Saw  i  u  g 
Wood, Pump- 
in  g  Water, 


►EAR  HEADQUARTERS 

'EACH  and  other  FRUIT  TREE 

NEWBERRIES  iLVi.luVo 

\*  EARLY  CLUSTER!* 

mw  GRAPES  ftEKMiE: 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


LUUMINGTUN;.  i  Sc,  , 
NURSERY  CO.K.'&Jyji? 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.ltSfteSSVS 

of  F rult  A Onmmen  till  Tr  ecu.  Catalogue  for 
Fall  ol  lsst  now  ready  and  ronlled  on  Appll- 
cation.  OOO  AL'REM.  lit  Gm’llliouaeia 


PPLE  AND  PEACH  TREE 


HlO  000 choice  Apph-  trees,  'IU  II  yr» .  old, 5 to 7  ft.  ^ 
50, 000  Peach  trees,  5  to  «  feel,  1  year  from  bud.  ■  J 
Fine  lot  Kuril/  Richmond  St  other  kinds  L’hrr  ww 
til'll,  I  (i'Jyrs.  drape  vines  lb.  other  Small  I'Yuit a  Iu  va¬ 
riety.  100, 0002- ycurold  A*nuruya»  Hoot*.  Large  stock 
of  Shattr  dt  tfrluimr.tvfal  Trrt*.  Sr rul  fur  Catalogue. 
H.  E.  Roger*,  At  Him,  All.  Holly,  Hurl.  Co.,  N. .1 . 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


HANSELLV.OVSf 

MfMl  MOST  PltOKlTAIIL#: 
ItuMpbcrry .  Bend  fur  full  accouul. 


$16 

BREECH 

LJADER. 

Pow'll  $16 
Loading  Shot 


Send  for  Catalogue  Illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes' 
Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Ac. 

(llvo  mill  loculi u ti  nt  your  wHI ;  quantity  of  water 

want<?*l.  Htatc  also  wbli  iUftfiYitnnry  you  w|<h  to  operate,  and 
»"  ’rill  quoit*  you  a  'pcoml  prioo  for  ibo  t  utirr  outfit,  or  any  part 
theraof,  ititllablu  Agcrift  wnn U»d  In  all  unaimiKMiMl  .jountieB. 

U  S.  Wind  Kmjine  k  I'urap  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


SMALL  FRUITS 


Kmhrtielng  all  varieties ;  also 
it  superior  stock  or  fruit  trees. 
I  Ilustraled  entalogue/r/r  tell- 
lug  how  to  get  and  grow  theru 

J.  T.  Lovtlt,  Unit  tllvtr.  N.  J. 


1.— a  man  who  understands  grading  and 
uaJI  Fruits.  Give  eg,-,  ruferi/nces,  urnl  ex 
Address,  In  own  hundwrlilng. 

I*.  «  IIA*sE  A  CO„  Genevn,  N.  Y. 


Newton's  Improved  pnt||  TIC  holds 
them  flrnily,  draws  OUT*  1 1C  them 
forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 
when  standing,  giv,  -  frerdom  of  heud, 
keeps  clean.  K.  C.  NKWTOK,  iuuds,  III. 


WANTED.  Position  by  a  first  class  Knrmrr  and 
Gardener.  Over  25  v ears'  practical  experience  as 
Head,  In  both  capacities  of  first  class  esCaLdlHnmenis, 
laying  out  and  managing  all  things  appertaining  lo 
such.  Address  Veritas,  I*.  Q.  Ilux  2«M,  New  York  city. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARI8,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORGE, 


Warranted  absolutely  purr. 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
tin H  i  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  h»  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  'nr  invalids  os 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


VNMjl  COMBINATION 

-Or^AiNVIL  and  VISE. 

_ *  Especially  for  Farmers  In  do. 

. I  Ij  *  mmmm  *  lug  odd  lohs  about,  the  farm. 

timl  and  money  saved. 

I  I  WeJ -  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

IIJT  describing  these  and  our  Sei 

J|C Zy  entlflc  Grinding  Mill. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 

SPEINOrZSliB,  o. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
se,  » lug  eggs.  Established  1SM5. 

No.  279  Wiinhingiou  f»i„  New  York  City. 


SHOT  CUN.  ^ 

lop-snap  Action,  |'|»,„|  (Jrlp.  KvbuunHIng  bock,  Patent 
j-ore-r.,,1  Faatwniog.  For  k<kkI  workman.hlp.  rrmvanhnca  of 
manipulation,  luml  and  .Imotlng,  (Inridilllly.  amt  bci.nly 
a  nntkh  this  (Inn  hnK  no  ci,mi|  „n«l  .liallrngi1,  the  world. 
rnouaainlH  of  » ti.-.c  fimiK  liav*  Ik-i-ii  .old,  and  tin-  demand  for 
tham  la  rapidly  hicrrn.iux.  We  would  mm!  rc-pc  tlhlly  r»- 

rmntn.  nd  all  iiartlea  lut.-aul In In  purrhu.c  .InKlc  breu.  li- 
’hot  gun,  to  yfv,-  II,;,  gnn  a  1 1, ..rough  .lamination 
boforv  purchn-oug  .Itm  nf  anothor  |iul!.-m 
I'HIlk*  i  "»"•*.  12  bore.  fIS.Wli  10  liora,  #111,00 

. .  .  f1"1’'  Barrel,  12  bore,  glg.IMM  I O  l.or.-,  *  111.00 

ma  •'""T1'  t'u  lary.  ,  ..tnlugur  Knller  NLulaa, 

UIBaa  Ke,olrtra.  Air  lllfl...  I'ulle.  Uooda.  Iluna  ete 

JOHN  P.  LOVELL'S  SONS,  Boston,  Mas*. 


MmShotGun 


Revolvers. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

I  ¥  I  an  d  stereopticon 

VIEWS 

C.T..MIUIGAN  mftovcm 


LIQUID  GLUE 


UNEQUALLED  F°R  CEMENTING 

WOpfr.GLASS,  CHINA  MAPER,  LEATHER.  Ac- 
AWARDED  COLD  MPDAL,  LONDON,  1*3. 
Used  by  Maaon  a  Hamlin  Organ  8c  Piano  Co., Pullman 
£aia.(iV9?LCoA.ftc-  MM  on|Y  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENTcQ.  GLOUCESTER/  MASS  8(?l3 
EVERYWHERE,  Sample  Tin  l.'aiment  by  Mali,  JSo. 


I  ¥  1  AND  STEREOPTICONS 

FOR  PUBLIO,  SUNDAY SCHOOL  &  HOME  EXHIBITIONS 

_ J  aUSubJm’u  1 120  ass  FREE 


Sample  Book,  Premium  List,  Price  List  sent 
free,  V.  8.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn . 


FARM  TELEGRAPHY,  or  HIIORT-H  A  NI> 
,  ,  ,  and  TV  PE  WRITING  here.  Situation* 

fiirnlabed.  Addreus  ValkntissBbcs., Janesville,  W»«. 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


oral 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


J^miuorous 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Are  requested  to  send  forTHE  ELECT K I CRE- 
V  I  KW.  ui  niuMrntc-d  Journal  i,  which  Is  publish 
ed  for  Ftw  Distribution. 

It  treateof  Hit* it n,  Hmirsit.  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  U  a  complete  i-nrjelowdta  of  information  for 
Invalids  and  toow  who  snfTt  r  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  rtl«r*«  u  Every  subject  Lhat  bears 
oo  health  and  human  happiness  receive* attention  In 
Us  pages:  and  the  many  question*  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  in formalluo  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  in  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOt  N(.  i>1  KN  and  other*  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  It*  cnnteti Is. 

The  Elect rlc  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 


HAD  HIM  THAT  TIME  ! 

His  Riv'rince  (facetiously  inclined).—"  Pat,  d’  ye  hear  your  mother  calling  to  ye  T' 


Pat — “  Bhure  an’  1  do,  Father, 


SI  To  (in  HAY  A  STRAW 

■■■  from  the  Mow,  8taek,  or 
Bundle. 

^TjTo  Cut  (  fills  STAl.KS 
Ws  nr  It  A  LKII  HAY,  or 
■  I  Lilt  brushed  OATS  in 

V  j  bundle.*.  Into  Fine  Feed. 

I J  To  t  o«  EjVSI I,A(iE  from 
Vf  Silo.  To  cut  l*HAT.  and 
f  j  Ditching  In  Itogs  and  lien- 
I  down,  severing  kim«  roots,  arid 
J  cutting  oil  I  •nail  root*  an  Inch 
r  through,  readily.  Fanners  having 
any  of  tide  work  to  do,  should  not 
be  without  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 
md  would  not,  after  aii  hour’s  trial, 
r  you  fetal  only  a  horse  or  cow,  it  will 
IV  YOl'tohav*  aU»fhtjiin((Hay 
~~t  /r«A  Aay/nsti  Itm  m*o/ 


It"8  human  nature  to  feel  tickled  when  an¬ 
other  parson  makes  a  mistake — unless  he 
thinks  your  umberel  is  his’n.  Then  ’tant  so 
funny, 

An  Irishman,  hearing  of  a  frieud  who  had 
a  stone  coiliu  made  for  himself,  exclaimed; 
“Faith,  that’s  good.  Sure  an  a  stone  coffin 
’ud  last,  u  nian  a  lifetime.” 

At  a  school  at  Wallsend,  near  Newcastle, 
the  master  asked  a  class  of  l»oys  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “appetite,”  and  after  a  brief 
pause,  one  little  fellow  said:  “I  know  sir; 
wham  I’ni  catin1  I’m  ’appy,  and  when  I’m 
done,  I’m  tight.” 

On  one  occasion  when  Rir  W alter  Scott  was 
in  Ireland  he  came  to  a  gate  he  could  not  open. 
At  that  moment  a  shoeless  lad  came  up  and 
opened  It  for  him.  He  wished  to  make  him  a 
present,  intending  to  give  him  sixpence;  he 
found  he  had  only  a  shilling.  “Here,  my 
boy,”  said  he,  “is  a  shilling,  and  remember 
that  you  owe  me  sixpence,”  “Och,”  said  the 
lad,  “may  your  honor  live  till  1  pay  you!’ 
“How,”  remarked  Sir  Walter,  afterward, 
“could  anyone  pay  a  more  delicate  compliment? 
It  Himply  wished  me  immortality.” 

The  ot  her  night  rather  a  hard  looking  man 
went  into  the  Little  Rock  Hotel,  and  after 
registering  said:  “Wish  you  would  give  me  a 
quiet  room.”  The  clerk  assigned  him  to  a 
cheerful  room,  and  the  man  declining  several 


Knife,  lo  cut  .... 

1  the  mow  or  »CiAr.  instead  of  pitching  from 
0 the  top,  where  It  Is  drying  UP  lout  losing 
B /  it*  iM!*t  ouolitle-  IT  n\s  to  use  a 
Lightning  Hay  Knife  tocutakmd  ol  Clingy 
F  f  Clover  Hay  into  wvtinns,  r*>  an  to  pitch  off 
/  V  p».si 1 V  Tin*  in  THE  kSIFE  which  Cuts 
Frozen  Hay  rcwdlly.  ManufactM  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  *  CO.’iK.WM: 

for  salt  tty  Uanlu  art  Mrrrhunts  ft  iht  trails  yehtrally 


Messrs  H.  C.  Staver  A  Vo..  Chicago,  III.  -  ,  T 

CkntLEMKM l— -1 n  answer  to  yours  relating  to  the  sales  of  the  I 
nearly  100  Of  these  nulls  tlut  we  have  sold  during  li  e  past  year 
trouble,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  they  have  Riven  umverul 
from  our  customers  asking  us  to  be  sure  and  make  no  trade  for  Bn 
they  had  seen  us,  as  they  are  anxious  for  the  azeur.y  for  them  for  t 
large  on  these  nulls  as  they  arc  the  best  dm  have  been  put  on  the 
Qualities  we  consider  them  the  best  twohor.c  tg.wcr  we  have  ever 

<  „  /  ..r  iuiin  imp:.  ,  M  ENT  CO 

Send  for  Catalogue,  H.  C,  STAVER  IMPLIMtNT  t,“,i 


cows  lu  this  herd  had  made 
records  from  14,000  to  W.uOU 
■  TUI  lbs  each,  the  average  be- 

-V  .  ill  lng  is. 908  lbs.  8  3-10  ox*  . 

YJI  wtiiL-h  included  every  ma- 

W  *i*l!  1 1 ii ■  i •  < • " w  in  tn*'  herd  that 

/ £m’  we  had  owned  long  enough 
’YMr  •  .ffif  .  to  make  ft  year’s  record, 

■Jwl  rj  9  excepting  one  kept  for  fa 

'/'Ki  WS  milked  through  the 

\  llvJSck  yar  ending  In  June  last 

Y/i  ffVJ  .}  five  mature  cows,  the  en- 
\  ,\  ,  ttre  lot  averaging  15.8?1 

V%  Seven  heifers  of  ONE 
JVf  £•*,  f  !%yr/&  >M  BH  fnmily  (the  Nrritviu  and 
.  '  .  r  \j0r  Family).  Uve  Of  them  11  year 

•  olds  and  two  3  year  olds, 

averaged  U.S68  lbs.  1  Won. 

u  ith  an  equal  number  of  cows  in  any  herd. 

ItKCORDH. 

— —8  Heifers,  3  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4% 

tiger,  averaged  10  lbs.  8  ozs.  per  week. 

inly  of  Bix  Cows  (2  being  but  3  years  old)  ave- 

of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc 

BOOMER.  «fc  BOBCHEK.T 
PRESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N 


WAS  NE  VER  MADI), 

Nor  ruitiut,  not  only  tor  shaving,  but  for  all 
toilet  purposes,  atm  I  apeak  thus  after  years 
of  personal  and  family  use.” — 0.  W.  Rice, 
Ed.  Am.  Christian  Review. 

Put  up  In  square  and  round  cakes,  also  in 
pound  bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or 
send  2c.  stamp  for  trial  sample. 


To  nrolccttlw  I  ol  title  from  Coi'STvsrviw  or  lum. 

w.,|MnTiiiii.  of  ©or  B****s  •  It sm  j 
fY  ON?.  \  So.r.  *  <■  have  obtatnrfl  a  // 


\  T  Co|ivrlglil  for  our  Show 

JNMjyyBjlL  Card*  and  Pox  T.aWl*. 
"yflimMM IS*'//  soil  liavs  »1»0  ,, -cured 
y 0**1  Jt  0  Jy  the  aunsted  Trade  Mars- 
Vioept  tho  addition  of  our 
Trade  Murk.  <kc.._  d*»  La- 


remain  the  same  aa  heretofore. 


bel<  and  wrappers 


J.  B.  WILLIAMS  &  CO 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  »ev 
entyflve  gallon*  ut  a  Dressing,  too  not  fall  to  sen  > 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  by  tbe 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

Blffanum,  Ct.»  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


UluMtunbury.  Coun, 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUM  USE 

And  nil  giving  perfect  watUfucUon.  % 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Kvery  Mncbine  W  nrntiiifd  MVK  *  *** 

mid  SnllHfacUou  GuarantnerL  The  only  _ 
Washer  that  can  be  clamisd  to  any  r 
tub  like  n  Vi'ntignr.  Maun  of  imuleablo 
l?on  Kalv»ni7.ed.  ami  will  onthoat  any 'two  wooden 
,nm- ones  Agents  wanted  Exclusive  Tenrl 


Alto  our  celobi 


hWUPin  W  V* Mflkl  AP* 

kpystone^wringers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices 

MSI \Sr%t JrcS*^  PAPer.  Addrees  F.  F.  ADAMS  *  CO..  Erie,  Pa.  _ 


Circular*  Free. 


ALONG  TH 


_  -  .  _  - M  L  U  IT-.  I  "I- 

KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  division  u.  p.  R’way 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

•CORN  and  WHEAT  „„vel 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  SO,OOQ.OOO  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MqALLASTER,  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City, Mo 

famous  and 'decIsiue  BATTLE_S  OF  THE  WORLD, 


-j*  *■  n!H  v  li«r  ftutci  t*  bo,  If  theif 
nc<iikrrors  are  not  rccontcsJ,  And  c& unol  b"  authentically 
StonVthcy  »bould  twv  valued  only  1  ^LStU^v! 
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ftuml  topics. 


©xpcviment  Ground*  of  the  jftwtal 
^ew-3yorhcr. 

NEW  POTATO  TESTS. 


SOIL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 

True  soil  is  a  moist,  mellow  loam,  Inclining  a  little 
to  clay,  and  this  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  In 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  It.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizer*  and  occasional  dressings  or  salt,  kaltilt.bone, 
etc  .  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  l,2l)U  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  five  Inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  us  In  past  seasons,  were 
dug.  The  soil  In  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
pieces  ((wo  eyes  each  i,  placed  one  fool  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  cover,  d  with  an  Inch  Of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then,  evenly  strewn,  and  the  trench 
filled  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  w  heel  cultivators,  and 
between  the  plants  with  the  hoc.  Very  little  hoeing 
Is  required,  since  the  plants  meet  before  I  he  weeds 
start.  Tile  soil  I*  never  MIU‘d-up  about  the  plants, 
but  kept  at  the  same  level  over  the  entire  plot.  In 
testlug  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  Is  lo  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  atul 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  are  capable  In  a 
rich  soil  specially  prepared  Tor  them. 

Dklmonioo  (Fig.  <100,  p.  067).— Received  from 
O.  11.  Alexander,  of  Charlotte,  Vfc.,  and  planted 
April  7.  The  tops  were  upright  growing— i.  e., 
not  spreading.  They  were  dug  August  15,  being 
an  intermediate  us  to  timo  of  maturing.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  363  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Among  the  best,  fire  weighed  two  pounds  nine 
ounces.  There  was  an  average  of  5  1-5  to  a  hill, 
all  of  fair  size,  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 
The  shape  is  cylindrical,  skin  buff-white,  eyes 
somewhat  deep,  especially  toward  the  seed- 
end.  Of  the  entire  yield  85  per  cent,  in  num¬ 
bers  were  marketable.  It  is  a  showy,  clean 
potato.  Eaten  September  11,  it  was  found  to 
be  moderately  dry  and  mealy— the  flesh  white. 

Not  named, — This  is  a  sport  from  a  red  po¬ 
tato — a  cross  between  an  unknown  kind  and 
the  Early  Vermont — sent  to  us  last  year  by 
Mr.  M.  L,  Heltzell,  Colfax,  Whitman  Co., 
W.  T.  It  was  planted  this  year  April  15,  and 
matured  August  15.  The  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  998.85  bushels  to  the  aero.  Among  the 
beat  of  the  lot,  live  weighed  two  pounds  10}^ 
ounces.  There  were  very  few  large  tubers 
and  few  small  ones.  Seventy-live  per  cent, 
(in  numbers)  were  marketable.  The  average 
hill  gave  18^  potatoes.  The  vines  were  widely 
spreading.  The  ghape  is  oblong,  a  little  flat¬ 
tened,  one  eud  beiug  usually  smaller  than  the 
other.  Theskin  is  variegated  (as shown  in  Fig. 
38(1,  p.  Ml),  pink  on  bull’,  ofUm  in  bunds.  The 
eyes  are  of  medium  depth.  Eaten  September 
19,  the  flesh  was  found  to  be  white  and  very 
dry,  mealy,  and  agreeably  nutty.  It  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  potato. 

What’s  the  Uke  ok  it?— One  of  the  edit¬ 
ors  of  a  prominent  New  England  paper  made 
us  a  friendly  little  call  a  fe  w  days  ago,  in  the 
course  of  wliich  he  said: — “Why  do  you  make 
reports  of  those  immense  yields  of  potatoes# 
I  should  think  that  your  readers  would  not 
believe  them,  and  that  they  would  do  your 
paper  harm#”  We  replied  that  we  reported 
the  yields  precisely  as  they  were.  He  said  he 
did  not  doubt  it,  but  added:  “Farmers  all 
kuow  that  such  yields  caunot  be  produced  on 
large  areas,  and  that  by  your  method  the  po¬ 
tatoes  cost  more  tbau  they  will  sell  for.” 

How  do  farmers  know  that#  By  actual  test? 
Have  they  tried  the  Rural's  method  upon 
land  well  adapted  to  potato  culture,  and  in 
this  way  ascertained  that  It  does  not — can  not 
be  made  to  pay?  Have  they  tested  500  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  potatoes  (as  the  Rural  has)  to 
find  out  which  will  succeed  best  in  their  soli# 
During  the  past  seasou  some  varieties  have 
yielded  less  than  150  bushels  per  acre,  while 
next  to  them  other  kinds  have  yielded  over 
1,000  bushels  per  acre — while  two  kinds,  (seed¬ 


lings  not  yet  introduced)  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  over  1,300  bushels  per  acre. 

Suppose  we  select,  this  particular  variety 
and  plant  it  upon  an  acre  prepared  as  our 
little  plots  are,  and  treat  it  in  precisely  the 
same  way:  does  any  farmer  know  that  the 
yield  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  labor  and 
manure#  We  want  our  method  of  potato  cult¬ 


fertilizer  must  be  evenly  spread ;  the  trenches 
must  be  filled  as  loosely  as  possible  with  the  soil 
and  heaped  up  so  that  rains  will  settle  them 
to  the  level  of  the  land.  Hero  the  tubers  have 
a  mellow  medium  in  which  to  grow.  The 
tops  soon  cover  the  trendies  anil  preserve  the 
moisture. 

The  soil  remains  mellow  until  the  tops  begin 


tivator  can  be  run  through  without  injury  to 
the  tops.  As  to  the  fertilizers,  we  have  used 
all  kinds.  Besides  the  usual  so-called  “com¬ 
plete  potato  fertilizers,”  salt,  kalnit,  lime  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  have  been  used,  with 
how  much  effect,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
for  us  to  state.  But  wo  produce  immense 
yields,  and  the  expense  is  not  so  moat  but 
that  if  half  the  quantity  con  Id  be  raised  in  fields 
at  the  same  rate  of  expense,  the  farmers’ 
profits  would  be  greater  than  they  now  are 
under  the  usual  way  of  raising  this  crop. 
But  we  need  not  point  out  at  any  longtli  how 
best  to  adapt  our  special  potato  culture  to 
general  fluid  culture.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  our  experienced  farmers  can  best  do 
It  fur  themselves. 

Tiie  Alexander  Apple  on  Paradise 
Stock.— Wo  have  often  alluded  to  our  several 
kinds  of  apples  upon  the  French  Paradise 
stock.  The  Illustrations  (Figs.  387,  3S8)  show 
the  Alexander  oiitire  and  in  a  half  section  as 
grown  upon  this  stock.  The  tree  is  about 
eight  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter,  and 
is  about  nine  years  old,  having  borne  a  full 
crop  for  the  paHt  five  years.  Upon  this  little 
tree  about  75  apples,  averaging  as  large  as  the 
illustration,  ripened  the  present  season.  The 
Alexander  is  stroakod  with  bright  red  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground,  lu  quality  it  is  sub- 
add  and  juicy.  Mr.  Barry  considers  it  a 
“superb  fruit.”  This  may  certainly  be  said  of 
its  appearance,  for  we  kuow  of  no  apple  more 
showy.  The  American  Pomological  Society 
rates  It  as  “good.”  Its  origin  is  Russia.  It 
thrives  best  in  the  following  Htates:  Iowa  and 
Colorado.  It  Is  also  popular  in  Now  Bruns¬ 
wick.  It  thrives  moderately  well  in  Nova 
Beotia,  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kansas,  California, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 


ALEXANDER  (RUSSIAN)  APPLE.  Fig.  387. 


ure  tested  by  our  readers  who  have  good 
potato  land.  They  ure  not  to  test  it  in  one 
particular  only  and  then,  if  an  increased  crop 
does  not  follow,  to  condemn  it;  but  wo  ask 
them  to  test  the  method  precisely  as  wo  have 
explained  it,  and  then  to  judge  of  Its  value. 


to  die.  Applying  this  method  to  field  culture, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  plow  wide,  dead 
furrows  and  then  to  mellow  the  bottom  of 
them  with  a  narrow  cultivator.  The  pieces 
are  then  to  be  dropped  and  an  inclined-tooth 
harrow,  which  would  cover  two  trenches  ut  a 


Fig.  388. 


For  Instance,  they  may  try  and  condemn  level 
culture:  but  that  would  not  prove  that  our 
system  is  not  a  good  one.  The  level  culture 
must  be  tried  in  connection  with  wide  trenches 
and  a  mellow  bottom  besides;  the  potato 
pieces  must  be  placed  four  to  five  inches  deep 
— then  covered  with  soil,  and  on  this  soil  the 


time,  might  be  used  to  cover  the  seed  pieces 
with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil.  We  are  then  to 
sow  the  fertilizers  and  turn  the  soil  back  into 
the  trenches,  and  no  hilling  up  or  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  thereafter  to  be  given  which  would 
compact  the  soil  of  the  trenches,  while  that 
between  is  to  be  kept  mellow  as  long  as  a  cul¬ 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  Sept.  6. — Dr.  Sturtevant’s  reference 
(page  581!)  to  the  Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet 
Com,  leads  me  to  say  that  here  it  has  always 
proved  the  most  valuable  of  all  late  varieties. 
Though  the  ears  are  large,  it  is  not  a  tall- 
growing  sort;  but,  us  Dr.  S.  says,  it  has  abun¬ 
dant  foliage,  and  is  an  excellent  kind  to  grow 
for  fodder. 

A  sweet  (or  sweetish)  white  currant  is  very 
desirable;  for  white  currants  are  usually  pre¬ 
ferred  os  dessert,  though  they  are  some¬ 
times  put  upon  the  table  mixed  with  the  red, 
making  au  ornamental  as  well  as  agreeable 
and  wholesome  dish.  The  new  currant,  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  588,  will  therefore  prove  a  de¬ 
sirable  acquisition.  Are  the  plants  yet  in 
market#  [We  believe  not. — Kns.  ] 

It  argues  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  or 
a  cranky  way  of  lookfug  ut  things,  for  the 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Times,  (quoted  page 
589)  to  deny  the  term  “chemical"  to  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  because  they  are,  or  may  be, 
natural  products.  The  tenn  is  correctly  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  definite  compounds,  whether 
natural  products  or  products  of  art.  It  is 
calculated  to  astonish  a  chemist  to  say  that 
nitrate  or  sulphate  of  potash  is  not  n  “chemi¬ 
cal”  when  found  naturally,  bn!  is  a  “chemi¬ 
cal”  when  made  in  the  laboratory!  Very  of¬ 
ten  the  nuturul  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  artificial.  What  would  the  Times  man  do 
about  it  then  # 


I  would  suggest  to  W.  F.,  of  Sanborn,  N. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


©ST  I! 


Y.,  the  propriety  of  reading  my  remarks 
about  thistles  and  Witch  Grass  before  rushing 
into  print,  (page  591)  to  criticise  them.  If  he 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  look  again,  and  see 
what  I  did  say,  he  will  probably  wish  he 
hadn’t  called  me  "cracked,”  or  "ft  sloven  ”  I 
gave  no  advice.  1  merely  reported  a  fact. 
Under  the  new  rule,  my  critics  must  sign 
their  names  hereafter,  eh,  Mr.  Editor?  [Yes. 
—fins.]  _ 

"Pay  As  You  Go:”— Roselle’s  remarks  under 
this  head  (page  504),  bow  sound  they  are! 
8aid  John  Randolph:  "Sir,  1  have  found  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  It  is  ‘pay  as  you  go.’” 
How  many  have  found  it,  and  yet  how  vastly 
many  more  have  never  looked  for  it.  Young 
man,  young  woman,  you  will  double  your 
pleasures  and  halve  your  troubles,  if  you  will 
paij  as  you  go! 

“Death  in  the  Dish  rag?”  (page  595.)  Yes, 
and  death  in  the  sink-spout,  and  death  in  the 
slop  hole,  and  death  in  the  dirty  cellar,  and 
death  in  a  damp  house  site,  and  deuth  all 
around  to  him  or  her  who  gives  not  thought 
to  sanitary  matters. 

Rural,  Bept.  18.  —  ’Tis  a  beautiful  head, 
that  of  Rayon  d’Or,  on  page  001,  and  finely 
engraved;  and  the  Rural  is  only  two  dollars 
a  year ! 

G.  M.  H.,  in  "Discussion”  (page  607),  writes 
with  much  intelligence  upon  theuseof  tobacco. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  sedative  or  de¬ 
pressive  action  of  tobacco  tends  to  create  a 
craving  for  stimulants,  and  especially  for  al¬ 
cohol,  which  (toxically  speaking)  is  its  anti¬ 
dote. 

Your  information  (page  90S)  about  the  gam¬ 
bling  establishment  of  Armour  &  Co.,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is,  as  Horace  Greeley  used  to  say, 
"mighty  interesting  reading.”  How  long  la 
the  great  agricultural  public  going  to  endure 
these  "deals,”  in  which  their  interests  are  so 
trifled  with  aud  made  the  sport  of  the  vilest 
scoundrels  on  the  continent?  Men  are  taken 
out  and  hanged  with  a  short  shrift  for  horse 
stealing;  but  horse  stealing  is  a  virtuous  pro¬ 
fession  compared  with  the  gambling  in  food 
products. 

Your  cucumber  with  a  tendril  growing  out 
of  it  (referred  to  on  page  5(IH)  is  matched  by  a 
Wealthy  Apple  which  I  picker!  al'ewdaysago, 
with  a  small  leaf  growing  on  the  fruit  near 
the  "blow  end.” 

"Kim’s”  plea  for  the  country  cemetery  (on 
page  60S)),  is  a  good  article,  where  it  applies. 
But  the  old  "burying  grouud”is  rapidly  dis 
appearing  in  New  England,  aud  the  danger 
now  seems  to  be  in  vast  and  unwise  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  adornment  of  cemetery  lots  and 
the  erection  of  costly  monuments.  Alongside 
of  a  poor  and  meanly- equipped  school-house 
in  my  ncughborhood,  is  a  cemetery  with  not 
less  than  a  dozen  lots  where  from  $500  to 
$2,000  have  been  expended  in  this  way.  Yet 
would  not  the  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost 
“smell  sweet  and  flourish  in  the  dust”  far 
longer,  if  a  lurge  part  of  this  money  had  been 
bestowed  for  the  endowment  of  some  perma¬ 
nently  benificent  institution?  If  my  heirs 
want  to  spend  $1,000  in  a  memorial.  1  hope 
they  will  give  it  to  a  free  school,  or  a  free  li¬ 
brary,  aud  let  the  sweet  grass  over  my  grave 
grow,  un vexed  by  costly  marble  or  granite. 

Rural,  Bept.  20. — Ahr  Mr.  Barry,  how 
welcome  your  countenance  is  (on  p.  618)  to 
one  whom  you  have  served  faithfully  as  a 
nurseryman,  aud  intelligently  as  a  writer,  for 
now  nearly  the  third  of  a  century.  "Barry’s 
Fruit  Garden”  gave  me  my  first  lessons  in 
orchard  and  nursery  work,  and  is  my  hand¬ 
book  to-day. 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Stahl  says  (p.  020),  the 
small  horse  wears  the  best.  The  history  of 
the  Morgans  proves  that.  But  one  horse 
farmers,  like  myself,  often  find  themselves 
best  served  by  a  heavy  horse,  that  takes  the 
plow,  burrow  and  cultivator  right  along  by 
bis  weigbL  alone.  1  have  pitched  forward 
over  plow  aud  horse-hoe  handles  aud  hurt 
myself  too  often,  when  a  light  horse  stopped 
suddenly  at  some  little  obstruction,  to  wTant 
such  a  one  for  my  work.  Give  me  my  -well 
trained,  half  blood  Clydesdale,  going  slowly 
but  steadily  across  the  field.  He  costs  as 
much  as  a  pair  of  little  fellows,  but  he  does 
the  work  at  much  less  expense,  does  far  less 
damage  in  orchard,  nursery  and  garden,  and 
can  draw  a  two-horse  load  on  a  cne-horse 
wagon  to  market. 

Allow  me  to  thank  Mrs.  Fisher  for  her  very 
interesting  and  instructive  traus  continental 
letters.  She  gives  the  facts  on  the  Mormon 
question  far  more  intolligiblj7  than  any  other 
writer  1  have  noted. 

Gambling  in  farm  products,  gambling  at 
agricultural  fairs — must  we  always  endure 
these  crimes'?  How  glad  I  am  that  the  Rural 


has  the  sense  and  courage  to  be  "flat-footed” 
on  this  matter,  and  say  (p.  624)  "you  cannot 
afford  to  support  such  iniquities  concealed  un¬ 
der  the  grand  mantle  of  Agriculture.”  Surely 
we  cannot,  and  bow  long  shall  we  endure  them? 


farm  Cjctmoimj. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  STACK  CORN  FODDER. 


Stretch  two  lines  of  barbed  wire  between 
two  trees,  or  posts  well  braced,  and  fasten  the 
wire  securely  about  five  feet  from  the  ground • 
draw  it  as  tight  as  can  be,  with  u  stretcher 
or  lever — 1  fastened  my  wire  to  apple  trees 
about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  from  50  to  100 
feet  apart.  Have  several  stakes  ready,  squared 
atone  end,  and  sharpened  at  the  other;  these 
need  to  he  about  5j^  feet  long  and  of  the  size 
of  common  fence  stakes.  Drive  the  first  stake 
three  feet  from  the  tree,  and  on  a  plumb  line 
between  the  two  wires;  drive  it  until  it  is  two 
inches  below  the  wires.  On  the  top  of  this 
stake  nail  a  small  stick  of  any  shape,  one  foot 
long,  and  at  a  right  angle  with,  and  under  the 
wire.  One  ten-penny  nail  is  all  that  is  requir¬ 
ed  in  each  slick.  Next,  tie  the  wires  with 
strong  cord  to  this  stick,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the 
center  of  the  stake. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  first  stack.  On 
each  side  of  the  stake  place  three  bundles  of 
stalks,  making  six  in  all;  tie  them  above  and 
close  to  the  wires  with  a  straw  band;  this  will 
keep  the  stack  from  sett  ling.  Around  these 
bundles  place  twenty  more,  ton  on  each  side, 
binding  them  twice  near  the  top;  this  gives  us 
a  stack  of  26  bundles,  which  will  keep  their 
place  for  any  time. 

Two  and-ono-half  feet  from  the  base  of  this 
stack,  or  about  five  feet  from  the  last  stake, 
and  on  a  filurnb  line  between  the  wires,  com¬ 
mence  as  before  for  a  new  stack.  I  have  21 
such  stacks  between  two  trees,  which  are  as 
true  as  when  first  put  up.  Thinking  the  long 
lines  of  wire  might  sway,  I  braced  them  three 
times  on  each  side  with  poles  ten  feet  long,  but 
I  hardly  think  It  was  necessary.  1  used  barb¬ 
ed  wire  because  it  is  strong,  the  stalks  arc  not 
so  liable  to  slip,  and  it  can  be  used  for  fencing 
afterwards.  My  corn  fodder  whs  from  ten  to 
thirteen  feet  high.  Oue-half  of  it  lay  fiat  on 
the  ground,  and  a  good  share  of  that  was 
crooked,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  stacking  The  space  l»etwceu  the  wires 
keeps  the  stack  open,  mid  allows  the  air  free 
access  to  the  center  of  the  stack,  causing  it  to 
cure  rapidly,  and  without  much,  if  uny,  mold¬ 
ing.  I  used  56  pounds  of  wire  for  au  acre  of 
staiks.  The  bundles  were  made  quite  large 
and  were  drawn  to  the  stacks  by  cattle  aud 
sled.  Thus  far  I  am  well  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  my  experiment.  o.  n.  c. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


MANGELS  WITHOUT  HARD  WORK. 


I  fully  appreciate  Dr.  Hoskins’s  objection  to 
knee  and-finger  work  in  growing  mangels 
and  beets.  I  object  to  it  myself.  Indeed  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  all  sorts  of  work  but  harvesting  a  big 
crop :  and  that  1  can  scarcely  tear  myscl  f  a  way 
from.  I  have  invented  a  method  of  growing 
roots,  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  method 
practiced  by  Dr.  Hoskins’s  friend.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  the  Planet  Jim.  hand  wheel 
hoe  along  the  rows,  as  is  described.  I  use  it 
across  the  rows,  cutting  out  the  surplus  plants 
aud  leaving  the  others  12  to  14  inches  apurt, 
as  the  case  may  lie.  This  is  easily  done  by 
making  special  knives,  or  scrapers,  to  use  iu 
stead  of  the  usual  ones.  I  use  a  Monitor  seed 
sower  to  drop  the  seed  and  roll  the  ground, 
and  as  this  leaves  a  distinct  mark,  it  is  easy  to 
go  the  next  day,  if  I  want  to,  aud  work  the 
rows  to  loosen  the  ground  or  to  kill  the  weeds. 
As  the  cross-cultivation  keeps  the  rows  very 
clean,  no  hand  hoeing  at  all  is  required.  A 
little  more  seed  is  used,  und  that  is  all,  aud  if 
there  is  any  vacant  space  in  the  row,  it  is  easy 
to  put  iu  a  sprouted  seed  there.  I  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  thin  out  the  hills  left  by  this 
method.  Generally,  one  plant  takes  the  lead 
aud  keeps  it,  the  others  never  amounting  to 
anything,  aud  sometimes  two  or  three  will 
grow  harmoniously  together  aud  seem  to  en¬ 
joy7  each  other’s  company.  This  plan  greatly 
lessens  the  work  of  root  planting.  h.  s. 

- *-»-« - 

A  CONVENIENT  PIG  TROUGH. 

Any  one  who  keeps  hogs,  knows  how  they 
crowd  to  the  end  of  the  trough  where  the  slop 
is  poured;  they  seem  to  want  it  over  their 
heads,  and  are  apt  to  get  it  there.  I  send  you 
a  drawing  of  a  trough  arranged  to  avoid  this 
annoyance,  As  shown  in  Fig.  391,  it  is  only 
half  inside  the  pen,  and  the  first  board  on  that 
side  of  the  pen  is  from  six  to  ton  inches  above 
the  trough.  Strips  nailed  from  the  bottom 
board  of  the  fence  to  the  edge  of  the  trough 
inside  the  pen,  ten  inches  apart,  prevent  the 
hogs  from  crowding  each  other  aud  getting 


their  feet  in  the  trough,  and  leave  the  outside 
part  of  the  trough  clear,  and  into  this  the  feed 


A  Convenient  Pig  Trough.  Fig.  891. 

can  lie  put.  The  trough  is  also  easily  cleaned 
from  the  outside.  o.  e.  Daniels. 

Franklin  Co.,  Iowa. 


iaon  Copies. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

(The  object  of  article*  under  t  his  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  “bumbags”  as  with  the,  many 
unconscious  error*  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of 
dally  country  routine  life.— Kos] 

TILLAGE  VS.  MANURING. 

I  WAS  struck  with  the  quotation  of  Cato’s 
well  known  three  points  of  good  husbandry: 
first,  good  plowing;  second,  any  kind  of  plow¬ 
ing;  and  third,  manuring;  and  the  comment 
of  Dr.  Gilbert  on  this — that  this  shows  the 
relatively  low  esteem  in  which  manuring  was 
held  2,000  years  ago.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  that  circumstances  alter 
cases;  for  today  the  very  same  idea  is  cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  same  faith  is  preached  by  promi¬ 
nent  agricultural  writers.  Tillage  is  excellent 
in  its  way.  Old  Mr.  Tull  said,  abuut  a  century 
ugo,  that  “tillage  was  manure.”  This  idea  is 
about  as  truthful  as  if  I  were  to  say7,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  tiling,  “to  have  money  is  to  put  your 
hand  iu  your  pocket.”  Tillage  only  brings 
out  of  the  soil  what  is  already  in  it.  It  can  do 
no  more;  and  all  the  talk  which  used  to  be 
current  a  few  years  ago,  during  the  deep- 
plowing  craze,  to  the  effect  that  every  former 
had  a  second  farm  under  his  first  one,  ami 
only  a  foot  below7  it,  if  he  would  only  turn  it 
up,  is  exactly  parallel  with  this  talk  about 
tillage.  Two  thousand  years  ago  the  soil  was 
comparatively  fresh.  The  poor  implements 
barely  scratched  the  soil,  which  was  still  rich 
iu  fertility,  that  had  not  beeu  extracted  from 
it.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  fanners  said 
of  iron  plows,  that  they  brought  weeds  into 
the  soil— to  us,  an  idea  suggestive  of  the  value 
of  better  plowing  on  a  still  prolific  soil— there 
was  still  a  great  reserve  of  fertility  in  the 
earth.  And  to-day  there  are  soils— as  in  the 
case  of  Hir  .1,  B.  L« wes’s  wheat  plot  44  years  in 
cultivation  in  wheat  only,  und  which  yet 
yields  better  than  our  average  manured 
fields,  —  which  still  retain  a  considerable 
amount  uf  permanent  fertility.  But  even  these 
cannot  always  be  kept  prolific  by  tillage  alone, 
and  the  better  the  tillage,  the  faster  will  the 
inevitable  final  exhaustion  he  accomplished. 

But  there  are  also  soils  which  tillage  alone 
cannot  make  fertile.  Thousands  of  farms,  on 
every  hand,  are  so  poor  that  to  attempt  a  crop 
without  manure  would  be  entirely  useless. 
Aud  to  the  owners  of  these  farms,  all  the 
raphsodica)  talk  of  the  benefits  of  tillage  by 
writers  whose  farms  are  of  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  class,  is  exceedingly  tantalizing,  and  is 
apt  to  be  received  with  incredulity  by  some 
who  have  had  little  experience  outside  of  their 
owu  infertile  fields.  Moreover,  the  claim 
made  by  these  persons,  that  manure  is  uu- 
necessaiy  for  them,  because  tillage  alone  is 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  good  crops,  is 
misleading,  and  merely  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story  told  by  farmers  who  now  regret  the 
days  when  they  burned  their  straw  and 
dumped  their  manure  into  the  streams,  in  the 
belief  that  their  soils  would  endure  forever  in 
their  first  productive  condition.  And  when 
one  reads  of  farmers  boasting  what  great 
crops  they  grow  by  tillage  alone,  the  thought 
of  these  things  occurs  to  the  mind,  and  the 
truth  of  it  appears  all  the  more  plainly,  viz.: 
that  manure  is  the  food  of  the  soil,  and  tillage 
is  the  consuming,  the  masticatiug  process,  so 
to  speak,  by  which  the  food  is  made  digestible; 
and  that  without  manure,  the  soil  is  merely 
subsisting  upon  its  reserve,  which  is  sure  to  be 
exhausted  sooner  or  later.  h,  s. 


THE  LOCO  WEED. 

For  some  years  past  the  cattle  men  of  the 
Western  Plains  have  been  much  bothered  by 
a  peculiar  weed  (Fig.  892,  p.  669),  which  grows 
abundantly  in  places.  This  weed  has  been 
called  "loco”  weed;  why  or  wherefore  no  one 
can  tell,  because  the  name  has  no  significance 
in  respect  to  its  peculiar  qualities.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  this  is  the  Indian  name  of  the 
weed.  The  stockmen  call  it "  crazy  weed,” 
and  the  significance  of  this  name  is  intelligible 
enough  because  the  horses  which  eat  it  become 


quite  as  crazy  as  one  of  their  riders  could 
possibly  be  when  he  is  filled  up  with  "40-rod” 
or  the  common  “chain  lightning”  of  West¬ 
ern  "hotels.”  The  peculiar  effect  of"the  weed 
upon  horses  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  bad 
whisky  taken  by  the  cowboys,  that  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  make  the  comparison.  For  instance, 
horses  which  eat  it,  see  double  or  see  the  most 
frightful  things — snakes  probably,  and  other 
crawling  things— they  will  eat  nothing  else, 
but  go  about  in  a  maudlin,  staggering  manuer, 
seeking  more  loco;  they  will  cat  no  food,  and 
will  refuse  to  touch  the  best  grass,  an<1,  indeed, 
care  for  nothing  but  loco.  They  lose  flesh; 
become  thin  and  weak  in  the  limbs;  the  eyes 
become  red  and  blood- shot;  they  lose  their 
reason  and  instinct,  become  helpless  and  vi¬ 
cious;  leave  the  companionship  of  their  kind, 
attacking  them  without  excuse  or  reason;  and 
finally  die  if  they  don’t  recover.  If  they  re¬ 
cover  they  go  at  it  again.  Other  horses,  how¬ 
ever,  have  no  appetite  for  the  weed,  and 
refuse  to  touch  it;  but  a  horse  that  has  once 
become  "locoed”  is  rarely  broken  of  the 
pernicious  habit.  If  men  and  alcohol  were 
substituted  for  the  words,  horses  and  loco, 
the  application  would  be  perfect.  Why  this 
weed  should  have  this  effect  no  one  has  yet 
discovered,  and  perhaps  no  ope  can  tell  why 
alcohol  should  affect  a  man’s  brains  in  the  way 
itdocs  from  any  chemical  analysis,  so  that  the 
one  effect  is  wholly  as  inexplicable  as  the  other, 
excepting  that  it  does  so  just  because  it  does. 

This  weed  belongs  to  the  botanical  family 
of  the  Leguminosm,  or  pea  and  bean,  or  pod- 
liearing  class  of  plants:  or,  I  might  say,  these 
weeds;  for  the  crazy  weed  is  various,  there 
being  at  least  seven  kinds  known  or  supposed 
to  have  this  eburacter,  and  most  of  them  are 
closely  related  to  each  other,  three  of  them  be¬ 
ing  species  of  Oxytropis,  and  one,  which  is  the 
most  common,  beiug  a  species  of  Astragalus, 
(A.  mollissimus).  This  plant  Is  a  low-growing 
herb,  with  small  pinnate  leaves  covered  with 
white  down  (whence  its  name,  which  means 
"very  soft.”)  It  has  beeu  analyzed  aud  found 
to  contain  about  eight  per  cent,  of  a  bitter 
extract,  but  nothing  has  been  found  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  its  peculiar 
effect  upon  horses.  The  other  next  abundant 
plant,  Oxytropis  Lamiiertll,  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  first  named,  having  •  ilky,  hairy 
leaves,  and  being  a  low-growing  perennial.  It 
also  contains  an  extractive  substance,  not  bit¬ 
ter,  but  sweet,  but  nothing  to  uoeount  for  its 
action  on  the  animals  which  eat  it.  Being 
quite  sweet,  however,  aud  tough,  fibrous  and 
indigestible,  its  sweetness  may  thus  tempt  the 
horses  to  eat  too  much  of  it.  and  produce  vio¬ 
lent  iudigostiou,  from  which  u  very  natural 
result  would  lie  pressure  and  congestion  of  the 
brain,  commonly  called  blind  staggers  (very 
similar  in  effect  to  alcoholic  drunkenness)  and 
even  frenzy,  which  at  times  happens  to  horses 
overfed  with  grain,  and  with  disturbed  diges- 
tiou. 

Sophora  sericea  (or  Silky  Sophora)  is  an¬ 
other  of  these  loco  weeds.  This  is  also  a  low- 
growing  herb,  with  silky  pinnate  leaves,  aud 
contains  9>£  per  cent,  of  au  extractive  sub¬ 
stance,  from  which  an  alkaloid  eau  be  pro¬ 
cured.  that  may  have  poisonous  properties  aud 
injuriously  affect  the  nervous  system,  as  some 
other  alkaloids  do.  A  good  reason  for  this 
supposition  is  afforded  by  the  known  poison¬ 
ous  properties  of  an  alkaloid  (suphoria)  con¬ 
tained  in  the  seeds  of  Sophora  speciosa,  fouud 
in  Texas  aud  New  Mexico. 

These  three  plants  are  the  only  weeds  that  are 
known  to  "loco”  horses,  although  some  other 
species  of  Oxytropis  (A  multiflora  and  deflexa) 
are  charged  with  the  crime;  and  a  malvaceous 
plaut  (Malvastrum  coceineum)  and  a  species 
of  the  fumitory  family,  (Corwlalis  aurea,  v, 
occidental^ — C.  iuoutana  of  Engelmauu)  are 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  it.  From  their  natu¬ 
ral  qualities,  however,  the  latter  may  be  held 
innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

It  is  carious  that  no  other  animals  but  horses 
get  intoxicated  with  loco  weeds— a  proof  per¬ 
haps  of  their  near  approach  in  intelligence  to 
man,  the  only  auimttl  which  ever  acquires 
an  overpowering  passion  for  alcoholic  liquors, 
aud  loves  the  delightful  experiences  of  intoxi¬ 
cation,  with  the  joysof  becoming  soberagaiu. 
Btockmen,  however,  have  to  consider  these 
loco  weeds  seriously,  for  they  are  a  serious 
trouble  to  them.  How  to  prevent  their  growth 
over  the  vast  plaius  is  a  problem  that  seems 
impossible  of  solution  How  to  cure  the  horses 
of  the  diseases  caused  by  them  is  ea-y,  when 
the  euro  can  be  applied:  to  relieve  the  stomach 
of  the  offending  matter  aud  the  brain  from 
the  excitement  is  quite  within  the  power  of 
medicine.  A  strong  purgati  ve.as  a  quart  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil, or  a  ball  of  four  dramsof  aloes  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  would  effect  the  one,  and  potassium 
bromide,  iu  half  ounce  doses,  would  prob¬ 
ably  relieve  the  brain.  Not  knowing  whether 
or  not  a  mule  is  ass  enough  to  acquire  this 
reprehensible  habit  of  loco  eating,  1  will  not 
venture  to  suggest  the  use  of  mules  in  badly 
infected  localities.  It  is  said  that  a  doctor  in 
Kansas  has  discovered  a  cure  for  this  ‘  ‘loco” 
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bat  as  it  has  not  been  made  public,  it  is  of 
very  little  use  out  of  the  reach  of  his  saddle 
bags.  From  the  fact  that  horses  suffer  most 
from  this  plant  in  the  Winter  and  earl  y  Spring, 
when  feed  is  scarce,  it  would  appear  that 
animals  kept  in  herds  might  be  saved  from 
the  demoralization  of  the  weed  by  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  fodder,  by  which  the  necessity 
for  eating  it,  at  least,  would  be  removed. 

A  STOCKMAN 


Cntfimo  logical. 


SCALE  AND  WIRE-WORMS. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

We  need  to  be  more  particular.  This  wire- 
worm  business  is  a  proof  of  it.  Now  that  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  wire-worms  are  the  cause 
of  the  injury  to  potatoes  and  some  roots,  we 
ought  to  define  strictly  what  the  wire-worm 
is.  First,  it  is  a  worm;  next,  it  is  a  wiry 
worm;  lastly,  thero  is  but  oue  wire-worm, 
and  all  other  claimants  are  frauds.  The  wire- 
worm  is  a  myriapod,  and  not  an  insect.  No 
insect  can  be  a  worm,  nor  is  a  worm  an  in¬ 
sect.  A  worm  differs  in  having  a  consider¬ 
able  lower  type  of  circulatory  system  from  an 
insect,  which  is  far  higher  in  the  scaly  devel¬ 
opment;  and  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
same  tran- formations  of  egg,  larva,  pupa  and 
mature  animal.  A  myriapod  has  a  pair  of 
legs  for  each  segment  of  its  body,  and  I  have 
counted  over  .50  segments.  It  is  popularly 
called  “hundred  legs.”  or  “thousand  legs,” 
and  the  latter  is  really  the  meaning  of  its 
name,  myriapod.  It  is  the  American  wire- 
worm  which  Harris  says  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  English  wire-worm,  which 
is  an  insect.  Aud  just  here  I  would  say  that 
the  far  too  common  use  of  English  ideas  and 
habits  in  this  country  leads  to  much  mistake 
and  confusion,  and  the  less  we  have  to  do 
with  them  or  iu  copying  them,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  us. 

Our  wire  worm,  then,  is  a  hard,  wiry,  dark- 
brown,  smooth  shelled  worm,  with  a  large 
number  of  legs  closely  arranged  on  each  side. 
It  seems  to  lie  content  with  the  mere  possession 
of  all  these  legs,  for  it  does  not  uso  them  much, 
never  trying  to  escape,  but  curling  up  like  a 
watch  spring  when  disturbed,  or  at  rest.  The 
English  wire-worm — so  called — is  not  a  worm, 
but  an  Insect  with  six  leg9,  and  it  is  the 
larva  of  oue  of  the  snapping  or  jumping 
beetles,  which  has  a  peculiar  joint  in  the  back, 
which  goes  off  with  a  click.  This  worm  is 
not  so  abundant  as  the  true  wire-worm,  and 
it  is  not  so  much  confined  to  localities,  as  the 
mature  insect  can  tly,  and  the  true  wire-worm 
cau  only  crawl,  and  does  not  do  much  of 
that. 

The  so-called  scab  in  potatoes  is  a  very 
troublesome  thing.  1  have  had  more  than 
half  my  crop  spoiled  by  it.  Last  year  l  had 
some  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  ground,  wholly 
spoiled  by  the  pests.  Th is  year  the  same  ground 
has  been  in  beets,  and  the  beets  are  scabbed 
over  almost  as  badly  as  the  potatoes  were,  I 
have  some  of  the  snapping-beetlo  larva*  in  my 
ground,  but  never  saw  any  damage  done  by 
them  to  potatoes,  nor,  indeed,  to  anything. 
No  doubt  they  do  something  wrong,  but  as 
yet  l  have  not  found  them  out,  and  it  is  the 
finding  out  which  makes  the  guilt.  1  have 
been  thus  particular  because  1  tbiuk  I  have 
discovered  a  way  to  prevent  the  mischief. 
These  wire  worms  feed  upon  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter.  I  find  largo  numbers  of  them 
under  every  cow  dropping  on  the  pasture,  aud 
plentifully  in  cow  manure  in  the  yard.  They 
are  iu  rich  soil  everywhere  and  generally  con¬ 
cealed  under  any  covering,  such  as  a  rail,  a 
lump  of  manure,  a  melon,  or  a  stone.  They 
can  be  caught  in  great  numbers  in  grass  lands 
where  they  abound,  by  turning  over  the  cow 
droppings  when  these  are  dry.  I  have  picked 
over  30  from  one  such  place.  I  have  also  found 
them  gathered  under  slices  of  potatoes  laid 
upon  the  grouud,  and  eating  into  the  pieces. 
But  I  have  seen  scarcely  any  in  ground  that 
has  not  been  manured  aud  where  only  fertil¬ 
izers  have  been  used.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  acid  of  the  fertilizers  is  injurious  to  them, 
or  at  least  distasteful.  But  whatever  the  rea 
son  may  be,  the  potatoes  grown  with  fertil¬ 
izers  have  been  free  from  blemish  every  year, 
while  those  grown  on  manured  ground,  with 
cow  aDd  poultry  manure  especially,  have  been 
much  damaged.  As  an  easy  remedy,  I  would 
suggest,  first,  that  the  pasture  lauds  be  freed 
from  them  by  gathering  them  from  under  the 
dried  droppings;  that  in  other  grounds  they 
be  trapped  by  pieces  of  sliced  potato,  or  under 
chips  or  pieces  of  boards,  and  then  when  it 
could  be  done  conveniently,  potatoes  should 
be  grown  with  fertilizers  and  not  with  ma¬ 
nure,  especially  old  manure. 

Remarks. — Our  own  beets  are  damaged  as 
badly  as  our  potatoes,  and  this  we  mentioned 
four  years  ago.  In  our  richest  potato  plat 
the  past  season,  the  wire-worms  attacked  our 
potatoes  more  than  in  any  previous  year, 


though  little  farm  manure  has  been  spread 
upon  it.  We  have  used  salt,  kainit  and  lime, 
all  with  little  if  any  effect.  Colored  potatoes 
are  injured  most. — Eds. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  POTHER. 


C.  M.  HOVEy. 


Under  this  head  the  Philadelphia  Press 
gives  us  a  most  interesting  article— interesting 
because  it  touches  a  subject  which  I  had  sup 
posed  our  Philadelphia  friends  considered  al¬ 
most  inviolate.  1  had  myself  intended,  as  soon 
as  I  could  find  leisure,  to  discuss  the  same 
subject,  and  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  know 
that  there  are  Other  cultivators  who  think  as  I 
do — ami  this,  too,  from  an  unexpected  source. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has  is¬ 
sued  many  very  interesting  and  readable  vol 


cumbers  iu  hot  beds  where  I  could  never  get 
a  fruit  in  January  or  February  unless  they 
were  fertilized  by  baud,  yot  1  never  saw  the 
least  change  in  the  latter,  of  a  long  ono  to  a 
short  oue,  or  a  smooth  one  to  a  prickly  one; 
neither  have  my  Christiana  melons  turned 
redder,  or  yellower,  or  greener  by  their  fertili¬ 
zation  with  each  other.  I  have  had  the  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Marrow  Squashes  growing  together, 
as  well  as  the  Canada  Crook-neck,  but  I  nev¬ 
er  saw  any  change  until  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  such  mixtures,  when  of 
course,  I  had  a  mongrel  lot. 

Then,  again,  l  have  fertilized  white  azaleas 
with  all  other  colors,  camellias  of  all  colors, 
rhododendrons,  and  Japan  aud  other  lilies — 
even  the  American  sorts  with  the  Japan,  the 
white  co reuses  with  the  scarlet,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  plants,  shrubs  and  trees;  but 
T  never  could  detect  the  least,  alteration  in  the 
shape,  color,  or  size  of  the  seed  pods  of  tho 
azaleas,  camellias,  lilies,  etc,,  or  even  tho  fruit 
of  the  cactus,  which  is  usually  scarlet,  and 
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times,  as  the  results  of  each  of  its  biennial  ses¬ 
sions,  and,  although  some  of  the  Btato  re¬ 
ports  hardly  paid  for  printing,  yet  it  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  a  fair  contribution  to  our  po- 
tnologieal  literature.  Ho  thinking,  it  was  with 
a  good  deal  more  than  surprise,  bordering 
nearly  on  disgust,  as  I  happened  to  open  at 
tho  discussion  on  strawberries  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  I  saw  that  tho  President,  and  Secretary  al¬ 
io  wed  the  discussion  to  find  a  place  in  its  pages, 
and  that  they  did  not  suppress  it.  Certainly 
botanists,cultivators,and  men  of  science  abroad 
will  think  our  American  pomologists  are  a  lot 
of  charlatans,  desirous  of  airing  their  infor¬ 
mation  to  tho  world,  and  filling  an  otherwise 
useful  book  with  unintelligible  ideas.  Hero  is 
what  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  of  August 
5th  states 

“Heretofore  it  has  not  been  recognized  as  a 
satisfactorily  established  fact  that  the  so  called 
fruit  of  any  year  was  modified  by  tho  pollen 


very  delicious  to  eat.  As  it  is  well  known  to 
every  cultivator,  and  is  so  stated  in  pomologi- 
cal  works,  which  is  of  no  great  value  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  experience,  the  seeds  of  tho 
Bartlett  or  Hoekel  have  never  yet  produced 
another  Bartlett  or  Hoekel;  and  ns  they  must 
lie  fertilized,  often  with  other  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  with  the  limbs  intermixed,  they  ought  to 
show  some  variation  in  color  as  well  as  the 
strawberry.  Yot  1  never  could  detect  the 
least  difference  nor  can  to  day,  in  the  500  bush¬ 
els  of  Bartlett  pears  on  my  trees,  some  on 
pear,  some  ou  quince,  some  grafted  on  wild 
pears,  some  grafted  on  the  delicious  white  Doy- 
ennd;  on  the  old  Poire  d’Angora,  of  world¬ 
wide  fame,  which  the  New-Yorkers  introduced 
as  the  most  delicious  pear  iu  existence;  on 
the  Catillao,  hard  as  a  rock;  or  on  tho  soft, 
mealy,  and  tasteless  old  French  Jargonelle.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote  all  that 
Mr.  Rogers  said  ou  thQ  subject,  but  as  Mr.  O. 
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from  the  male  parent  of  the  seed.  But  last 
year  at  the  meeting  of  tho  Pomological  Socie- 
ety,  and  at  various  horticultural  meetings 
since,  it  was  and  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact 
beyond  question,  that  tho  berries  ou  pistillate 
plants  were  altered  in  character,  form  and 
flavor  by  the  influence  of  the  plant  which  fer¬ 
tilized  them.  That  is,  tho  Crescent,  a  well- 
known  pistillate  variety,  was  one  berry  when 
planted  alongside  the  Wilson,  and  another 
berry  when  planted  by  Charles  Downing”  (!!) 

Well,  I  have  planted  all  sorts  of  potatoes 
together,  kidney-shaped,  round  and  oblong, 
red,  white  and  yellow-skinned,  but  they  al¬ 
ways  come  out  of  the  ground  the  same  kinds 
I  planted.  1  have  always  kept  a  variety  of 
fowls,  Shanghais,  Sebrights,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Dorkings,  etc.,  but  I  never  saw  any  difference 
in  the  shape  of  the  eggs,  or  even  their  color, 
by  associating  together.  Perhaps  my  eye¬ 
sight  is  obtuse.  1  have  had  melons  and  cu¬ 


G-ibbs,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota,  said  about  his  “Glen- 
dales,”  I  must  say  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  let  the 
readers  of  tho  Rural,  who  may  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  transactions  of  tho  society,  see  how 
Mr.  Rogers  “pans  out.” 

“This  year  the  Manchester  has  surprised  the 
grower  ou  account  of  the  large  size  it  has  at¬ 
tained  when  planted  near  certain  varieties  as 
a  fertilizer  for  it.  When  first  grown  on  Mr. 
Battey’a  place,  where  the  flowers  wore  fertil¬ 
ized  with  the  Wilson,  it  resembled  tho  Wilson, 
and  in  many  cases  only  a  close  inspection 
could  determine  the  distinction  between  the 
two.  Last  year  many  experts  were  fearful 
that  there  were  two  or  more  berries  put  out 
under  this  name,  as  the  color  of  the  fruit  was 
so  variable.  This  year,  however,  has  demon¬ 
strated  tbat  its  size,  shape,  color  and  firmness, 
are  greatly  altered  by  the  varieties  near  which 
it  may  be  planted.  When  the  Wilson  is  used, 
the  Manchester  is  small,  hard,  not  very  pro¬ 


ductive — poor  iu  all  respects  except  color. 
Sharpless  yields  the  largest  berries,  although 
apt  to  1 1 rod uce  sports  iu  tho  shape  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  ;  also  renders  it  iu  most  instances  a  more 
firm-carrying  berry,  llidwell  gives  good  re¬ 
sults;  in  shape  uniform,  deeper  color,  variable 
as  to  firmness.  Cumberland  Triumph  gives  a 
berry  much  like  itself  in  all  respects.  Minor’s 
Prolific,  as  to  results,  much  the  same  as 
Wilson.” 

Here  we  liavo  tho  probable  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  awarded  a  prize  to  the  Manchester 
at  its  late  show,  winch  was  nothing  but  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph!  Once  more  let  Mr.  Rogers 
give  us  more  of  his  strawberry  experience: — 

“Mr.  Hovey  having  claimed  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  aud  Hovoy  Hoodling  were  Identical,  a 
very  close  scrutiny  was  had  into  the  merits 
and  characteristics  of  tho  Manchester.  Ber¬ 
ries  were  found  of  several  shades  of  color  and 
sizes.  Ml*.  Hovey,  after  n  while,  advanced 
the  assertion  that  the  two  varieties  were  iden¬ 
tical,  but  not  before  tho  fact  that  fertilization 
with  different  varieties  seemed  to  produce 
valuable  results  as  to  color,  had  been  noted.” 
It  is  very  curious  that  l  never  heard  of  such 
visionary  notions  as  are  above  adduced,  till  I 
read  them  in  tho  Transactions  of  the  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society.  As  1  was  not  present  at  tho 
mooting,  Mr.  Rogers  must  bo  credited  as  an 
inventive  genius. 

Mr.  Lovett,  of  Now  Jersey,  gave  his  view  of 
the  subject  in  the  following  lucid  way: — “If 
the  pollen  fertilizing  the  flower  of  a  pistillate 
variety  exerts  no  influence  upon  the  pulp  of 
the  strawberry,  why  place  pollen-bearing  va¬ 
rieties  near  pistillate  ones?  In  other  words, 
why  fertilize  the  flowers  of  pistillate  varieties 
at  all  I” 

Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Minnesota,  finished  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  an  inquiry  which  still  remains  un¬ 
answered;  and  if  any  readers  of  tho  Rural 
can  enlighten  him,  no  doubt  lie  ami  many 
others  would  bn  gratified,  Mr.  Gibbs  said: 
“There  is  another  question  more  interesting 
to  me,  and  that  is  the  fertilization  of  the  bi- 
soxual  plants,  that  are  themselves  not  perfect 
in  their  sexual  organs.  We  have  such  sorts 
(what  kinds?)  that  perfect  their  berries  well 
enough  iu  tho  early  and  middle  part  of  the 
season,  and  later  the  berries  grow  small  aud 
seedy  at  the  tips.  I  have  an  idea  it  is  because 
the  later  blossoms  aro  deficient  in  pollen.  Now 
to  give  tho  point  I  wish  to  make  it  practical 
turn;  will  any  ono  tell  mo  what  late- hi ootning 
variety  there  is,  free  and  constant  in  pollen, 
that  I  can  plant  near  my  Glendales  to  make 
them  ‘pan  out’  late  In  the  season.”  I  should 
like  to  know  that  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  I  hope  out*  strawberry  growers  will 
tell  us,  though  they  did  not  answer  Mr.  Gibbs 
at  the  time.  While  waiting  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  tho  question,  I  will,  with  a  great 
deal  of  modesty,  suggest  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  ho 
will  find  these  late  kinds  to  be,  knowledge  and 
skill,  viz.:  half  or  one-thixd  tho  number  of 
plants  in  the  bed;  double  tho  quantity  of 
manure;  three  times  the  quantity  of  water; 
aud  some  skillful  wuy  of  preventing  the  hot 
sunshine  and  dry  air  of  June  from  scorching 
the  late,  half  formed  blossoms  which  some  va¬ 
rieties  produce  in  such  profusion  that  Nature 
never  intended  man  should  he  so  greedy  as  to 
expect  a  weak  litilo  plant  could  possibly  perfect 
tbc  fruit  from  blossoms  which  Nature  so  lav¬ 
ishly  bestowed  upon  the  strawberry,  just  as  it 
does  on  the  pear  and  apple,  where  live  flowers 
always,  and  sometimes  more  blossoms,  appear 
in  a  cluster;  but  an  intelligent  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  perfectly  content  if  only  one  of  them  re¬ 
mains  intact,  and  perfects  its  fruit.  It  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  plan  to  provide  against  all  contingen¬ 
cies  of  storms,  of  drought,  of  galea,  and  in¬ 
sects  of  all  kinds. 


BIST  I LL  AT E  8T  R  A  VYB  E  R  R 1  EH. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Rural  concerning  tho  possibility  of  the  so- 
called  pistillate  varieties  of  strawberries  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  when  growing  alone.  Last  sea¬ 
son  J  examined  the  flowers  of  soveral  well- 
known  varieties  that  are  usually  considered 
pistillate,  and  found  pollen  in  all,  except  Jer¬ 
sey  Queen.  In  some  new  varieties  not  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  no  pollen  was  found.  In  some  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Crescent  no  pollen  was  found,  while 
in  others  it  was  found  in  small  quantities,  al¬ 
though  abundant  in  none.  In  most  of  the 
flowers  of  Manchester,  Windsor  Chief  and  Big 
Bob,  pollen  was  found  in  very  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  With  a  view  to  testing  the  possibility  of 
self-fertilization,  several  varieties,  including 
some  having  perfect  flowers,  were  protected 
from  tho  wind  and  insects.  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Finch’s  l’roJific  and  Hharpless  produced 
berries  under  these  conditions.  Whore  pollou 
was  applied  artificially  to  the  flowers  of  Wind¬ 
sor  Chief, Crescent  and  others,  berries  were  also 
produced,  showing  the  method  to  be  all  right. 
Of  those  deficient  iu  pollen,  none  except  the 
Crescent  produced  berries  without  artificial 
aid,  and  only  two  very  small,  imperfect  ber¬ 
ries  were  found  upon  it.  The  other  flowers, 
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of  these  varieties,  several  hundred  in  all, 
failed  to  set  fruit. 

This  experiment  is,  however,  only  a  step 
toward  settling  the  matter  in  dispute,  forityet 
remains  to  bo  shown  that  the  commonly  called 
pistillate  varieties  have  sufficient  pollen  for 
self  fertilization.  Perhaps,  with  the  aid  of 
insects  to  distribute  the  pollen,  it  may  be  that 
even  the  small  quantity  which  they  produce 
is  sufficient  to  form  at  least  imperfect  berries. 

It  is  useless  to  experiment  with  unprotected 
plants  in  the  open  air,  for  no  one  can  tell  bow 
far  pollen  may  be  carried  by  insects,  from 
perfect  strawberry  blossoms,  where  none  are 
supposed  to  exist.  Hy  carefully  protecting 
strawberry  plants  when  in  bloom,  and  supply¬ 
ing  pollen  artificially,  it  may  be  possible  to 
settle  this  question,  also  thaonenow  attracting 
so  much  attention,  viz. :  the  effect  of  crossing, 
upon  the  size,  shape,  etc.,  of  the  berry. 

Ohio  Ag.  Kx.  Station.  w.  j,  green. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

We  orange  growers  who  have  much  need 
of  an  insecticide,  make  it  so  that  it  is  far 
superior  to  that  alluded  to  several  times  in 
the  Rural  It  is  also  cheaper.  That  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Rural  would  be  one-twelfth 
kerosene;  a  solution  containing  only  one- 
sixteenth  is  here  used  to  kill  bark-scale.  In 
very  extensive  experiments  conducted  by  H. 
(i.  Hubbard,  Special  agent  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  it  was  found  that  a 
stronger  solution  was  apt  to  injure  the  trees; 
while  a  weaker  one  bad  little  eifect  on  the 
scale.  In  some  experiments  of  my  own,  I 
find  that  a  far  stronger  solution  of  potash 
might  he  used  In  January  (wnen  our  orange 
trees  are  dormant)  than  in  the  season  cf 
growth.  We  would  never  think  of  “shaking 
in  a  jug  until  a  complete  union  has  taken 
place,’1  three  gallons  of  emulsion.  This  would 
lx-  a  very  tiresome  diversion.  Have  an  or¬ 
dinary  tall  stone  jar  and  fit  it  up  with  a 
rotary  dasher,  and  churn  the  mixture  until  it 
becomes  united.  Better  still,  churn  it  by 
passing  it  through  a  good  bund  spray  pump. 
A  few  minutes  of  fast  work  with  a  small 
nozzle  (which  w  ill  make  the  return  flow  of  the 
mixture  into  the  vessel  enter  with  great  force) 
will  make  of  the  mixture  a  cream  from  which 
no  “  free  kerosene  will  rise  to  the  top.” 

Formula:— Common  or  whale-oil  soap,  half 
a  pound,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  Add  two  gallons  of  kerosene,  and 
chum  while  hot.  In  using,  dilute  with  ten 
parts  of  cold  water.  This  makes  83  gallons 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  gallon, 
where  you  ha ve  cheap  kerosene;  but  in  Florida 
it  costs  us  nearly  two  cents  per  gallon.  Do 
not  use  petroleum  or  cheap  light  oils,  as  these 
are  apt  to  injure  the  plants,  j.  H.  foster. 

Orauge  Co.,  Fla. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  OHIO  RASPBERRY, 

I  have  fruited  the  Ohio  Raspberry  several 
times  aud  find  it  to  be  a  very  nice  berry  both 
for  home  use  and  market,  where  it  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  The  canes  with  me  grow 
larger  than  those  of  t  he  Gregg  and  stand  the 
Winter  much  better.  1  have  one  cane  of  this 
season’s  growth,  in  which  the  main  stalk  is 
11  feet  long,  and  the  branches — 13  in  number 
— measure  7(5  feet.  There  are  in  the  same  hill 
three  other  smaller  canes;  the  plot  where  this 
largo  one  is  was  set  in  the  Spring  of  1882. 
How  is  that  for  a  cane?  j.  Humphrey. 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  CHEAP  SUMMER  COTTAGE. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the 
times  in  matters  architectural,  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  aud  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
the  best  professional  talent  in  the  erection  of 
cheap  dwellings. 

The  cottage  shown  ( Fig,  393)  was  recently 
erected  in  Idaho  Territory,  aud  is  one  of  a 
series  of  well  studied  desigus  which  have  late¬ 
ly  been  extensively  introduced  throughout 
the  West  and  South.  Although  built  at  a  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  it  is 
generally  pronounced  the  handsomest  house 
in  the  Territory,  and  was  sold  before  its  com¬ 
pletion  for  one  hundred  per  cent,  advance  on 
its  cost.  As  originally  built,  it  was  only  de¬ 
signed  for  summer  occupancy;  and  the 
peculiar  construction  adopted  will  be  especial¬ 
ly  interesting  to  those  with  whom  the  most 
rigid  economy  is  a  si  nr  qua  non,  aud  who  seek 
a  visible  result  for  every  dollar  expended. 

Lathing  aud  plastering,  and  all  vertical 
studding  (except  for  doors  and  windows),  are 
omitted  throughout.  The  walls  aud  partitions 
are  formed  by  rough  boards,  the  outside  being 
covered  with  rustic  siding.  In  lieu  of  plaster¬ 
ing,  the  inside  walls,  partitions  and  ceilings 
are  covered  with  common  muslin  and  paper¬ 
ed.  All  the  door  and  window  studs  are  2  by  4 
inches,  dressed.  The  only  other  scantling  re¬ 


quired  is  for  plates  and  rafters,  the  former 
being  2  by  4  inches  and  the  latter  1%  by  6  in¬ 
ches. 

The  sizes,  dimensions  and  arrangement  of 
floors  are  fully  6bown  in  the  accompanying 
plans,  Figs.  394,  895.  A  small  cellar  was  built 
under  the  dining-room,  with  access  from  the 
rear  porch.  We  are  indebted  for  this  little 
gem  of  a  design,  which  we  have  re-engraved, 
to  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  G.  Knapp,  of  128 
Broadway,  New  York. 

( Z\)t 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

Some  months  ago  It  was  reported  by  author¬ 
ity  that,  hog  cholera  had  tieen  wholly  stamped 
out,  so  that  no  virus  could  be  procured  for  the 
purposes  of  investigating  the  disease.  At 
that  time  1  remarked  that  as  soon  as  the  Fall 
season  came  around  again,  than-  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  stock  of  virus,  and  the 
disease  would  be  as  rife  as  ever.  Just  as  any 
reasonable  man  might  have  averred,  my 
prognostication  has  come  true,  and  the  papers 
are  reporting  that  swine  plague  has  appeared 
in  several  widely  separate  parts  of  the  country. 

t  am  getting  tired  of  waruiug  farmers  to 
avoid  occasions  of  disease  in  their  stock,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  these  repeated  efforts  may  have 
beet)  successful  in  many  cases.  I  hope  readers 
of  the  Rural  will  give  heed  to  them  uuyhow 
and  think  over  them.  It  can  do  no  harm  to 
take  reasonable  precautions,  while  every  sen¬ 
sible  man  knows  they  are  Indispensable.  I 
have  been  taken  to  task  for  saying  that  hog 
cholera  can  be  avoided  by  proper  attention  to 


sanitary  rules,  among  which  cleanliness  and 
proper  feeding  are  the  chief.  But  time  proves 
all  things,  and  it  has  proved  the  truth  of  my 
warnings.  Cholera  will  soon  be  in  full  blast 
when  the  hogs  are  feeding  upon  corn  in  filthy 
pens;  picking  their  food  out  from  beds  of 
ordure;  drinking  filthy  water,  in  which  dead 
carcasses  are  lying,  and  piliug  up  in  heaps  in 
their  wet,  nasty  beds,  reeking  with  foul  and 
poisonous  exhalations. 

If  we  go  to  the  East,  we  find  no  cholera  ex¬ 
cepting  in  places  where  pigs  are  fed  on  swill, 
whey  or  distillery  slops,  aud  are  crowded  in 
horribly  nasty  pens,  and  such  cases  are  very 
rare.  Here  in  the  West  we  find  clean  pens 
aud  pure  water  the  exception,  and  iu  these 
cases  the  swine  are  not  safe,  because  of  the 
iufection  which  fills  the  air;  for  this  disease  is 
remarkably  infectious,  and  not  contagious 
only.  _ 

No  person  has  yet  hazarded  the  statement 
that  the  prevalent  cattle  disease  of  last  season 
iu  Kansas  was  not  due  to  preventable  causes. 
1  stated  iu  these  notes  at  the  time  that  it  could 
have  been  prevented.  Prof.  Law’s  report  on 
this  outbreak  fully  supports  my  statement, 
and  he  especially  refers  to  the  filthy  water 
furnished  to  stock  as  being  a  frequent  cause  of 
disease. 

Iu  regai-d  to  this  matter,  I  would  especially 
request  the  attention  of  readers  to  this  fact, 
viz:  Whatever  is  or  will  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  a  person,  is  equally  hurtful  to  an 
animal.  In  this  respect  “we  are  all  made  of 
one  blood.  ”  _ 

Just  now  the  farmer  who  is  offered  50  to  75 
cents  a  bushel  for  wheat,  30  for  oats  and 
barley,  and  five  dollars  a  ton  for  hay,  may 
look  with  great  interest  upon  the  prices  of 
meats.  Choice  beeves  in  the  New  York 


market  were  quoted  last  week  at  12 )4  to  VZ% 
cents  per  pound  of  estimated  dressed  weight. 
In  Chicago  the  price  for  choice  beeves  is  $7 
per  100  pounds,  live  weight.  Moreover,  these 
cattle  are  not  necessarily  mammoth  steers  of 
2,500  pounds;  but  well  fed  beasts  of  from 
1,300  pounds  upward,  ami  snob  is  the  demand 
for  this  class  of  cattle  that  the  price  in 
Chicago  has  not  varied  more  than  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  more  than  six  mouths. 

I  have  pointed  «nt  this  fact  a  dozen  times, 
and  have  tried  to  show  farmers  the  profit 
there  is  in  feeding  cattle  over  making  butter 
and  growing  grain.  Probably  some  think 
they  must  necessarily  keep  a  herd  of  pure 
Short-horns  for  this  business,  and  spend  a  pot 
of  money  over  it.  No  such  thing.  A  few 
head  of  half-bred  or  high-grade  Sbort-horns, 
iu  fair  store  condition,  picked  out  of  a  herd  at 
five  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  and  well  fed 
for  three  or  four  months,  will  be  worth  $6.50 
a  hundred  all  over. 

Let  us  figure  it  out:— A  1,200- pound  beast 
at  five  cents,  costs  $60;  one  of  1,500  pounds  at 
6K  cents,  brings  $97.50;  difference,  $37,50. 
With  a  cellar  full  of  turnips  (Dr.  Hoskins  is 
right  in  his  remarks  on  this  point)  or  mangels, 
some  straw,  hay  aud  good  corn-stalks,  and 
some  corn,  and  oil-take  meal,  and  three 
months’  feeding,  this  profit  may  be  made. 
One-half  of  it  will  be  clear  gain;  but,  what 
is  worth  more,  there  will  be  a  good  pile  of 
manure  left  behind,  and  this  will  help  to 
double  the  yield  of  the  farm  in  a  very  few 
years.  If  a  fanner  never  made  a  dollar  in 
money  profit  on  his  cattle,  he  would  be  richly 
paid  in  the  rapid  improvement  of  his  laud. 

I  was,  not  long  since,  talking  to  a  butcher 


in  a  country  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants. 
“Where  do  you  get  your  meat  from?”  I  asked 
him.  “Oh!  I  send  away  for  it.  I  could  not 
buy  a  fat  steer  from  a  farmer  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  here.  My  beef  is  all  from  the 
Far  West,  aud  auy  farmer  round  this  town 
can  make  a  contract  with  me  to  day  for  200 
or  250  bead  of  good  beeves  yearly.  The  farm¬ 
ers  all  buy  meat.  My  wagons  go  10  miles  out 
on  the  road  to  deliver  meat  twice  a  week. 
Pay?  I  guess  they  do  pay!  just  twice  as  much 
as  they  could  raise  their  own  beeves  for.” 
And  the  jolly  butcher  laughed  and  gurgled 
all  the  way  down  until  his  fat  sides  shook  as 
he  remarked,  “I  ought  not  to  complain;  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  me,  aud  I  hope  the  farmers 
will  continue  to  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
them.”  Then  he  shook  his  head  sagely  and 
went  to  cutting  up  roasts  aud  steaks  for  his 
farmer  customers. 

One  more  note: — In  the  very  market  at 
which  extra  cattle  sold  in  Chicago  for  $7 
per  100  pounds:  lean  cattle,  which  only  needed 
feeding  to  become  choice,  sold  for  $4  to  $4.50 
per  100  pounds.  I  see  in  the  N.  Y.  reports 
lean  cattle  sold  at  1)4  to  9  cents,  dressed 
weight,  alongside  of  choice  at  12*^c. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

A.  B.  Cleveland.,  Cape  Vincent  N.  Y.,  A 
catalogue  of  peas  and  beans  which  will  inter¬ 
est  the  trade.  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  sell  at 
retail. 

J.  L.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  roses  and  flowering  plants.  Also 
a  descriptive  circular  of  Martin  Amber 
Wheat. 
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Duane  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  42  S.  Pennsylvania 
Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  The  headquarters 
are  in  New  York.  A  circular  of  roofing 
paint,  and  rubber  roofing,  instructions  for  re¬ 
pairing  leaky  roofs,  testimonials,  etc. 

P.  J.  Berckmans  Augusta,  Ga., — A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 


shrubs,  roses,  evergreens  etc.  Mr.  Berckmans 
is  one  of  those  who  speaks  from  many  years 
of  experience,  and  who  Is  true  euough  to  the 
interests  of  his  profession  to  tell  just  what  he 
thinks 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College  (Ames,  Iowa),  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Entomology;  by  Herbert  Os¬ 
born.  The  main  object  of  this  treatise  is  the 
presentation  of  such  matters  as  would  be  of 
service  to  cultivators  throughout  the  State. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Intelligent  discussion  of  the  agricultural 
education  question  will  do  good.  These  facts 
may  help  in  such  discussions: 

1.  In  no  Btate  is  there,  comparatively,  a 
large  number  of  students  of  agriculture  in 
schools  or  colleges. 

2.  No  college  offering  several  courses  of 
study,  reports  a  large  jiercentage  of  agricul¬ 
tural  students. 

3.  No  college  requiring  much  study  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  done  iu  the  common  schools,  as 
a  condition  for  entering  the  regular  college 
classes,  reports  a  large  percentage  of  agricul¬ 
tural  students. 

4.  The  college  giving  most  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  sciences  directly  relating 
to  it,  or  which  have  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  facilities  for  such  instrustion,  do  not 
report  the  most  students  in  agriculture. 

5.  Limited  choice  of  course  of  study;  sim¬ 
ple  requirmeots  for  admission;  small  necessary 
expense,  and  some  paid  manual  labor  by  stu¬ 
dents  are  features  common  to  the  colleges  re¬ 
porting  the  largest  number  of  students  in  ag¬ 
riculture.  (There  may  be  exceptions  in  the 
Southern  States.) 

6.  A  good  proportion  of  those  pursuing  an 
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agricultural  course  of  study, ultimately  engage 
in  work  having  little  connection  with  agri¬ 
culture;  a  still  larger  number  of  those  pur¬ 
suing  other  courses  of  study,  ultimately  be¬ 
come  farmers. 

7.  A  very  large  majority  of  those  who  be¬ 
come  farmers  attend  no  other  school  than  the 
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common  school  of  the  country  district  or 
village.  G.  E.  MORROW. 

Industrial  University,  Champaign,  III. 


CUTTING  FODDER  CORN  WITH  A  SELF-BINDER. 

Yesterday  we  cut  several  acres  of  corn, 
sowed  in  drills  S'  j'  feet  apart  for  fodder,  with 
an  ordinary  self- raking  reaper.  It  did  tho 
work  well  and  rapidly,  cutting  one  row  at  a 
time,  leaving  the  stalk  in  bundles  of  conven¬ 
ient  size.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  entire  corn 
crop  may  not  be  cut  to  advantage  in  this 
way.  Do  you?  c,  a.  orekn. 

The  Illinois  State  Exhibit  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  in  the  line  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  forestry,  etc.,  is  to  be  collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  Industrial  University  at  Cham¬ 
paign.  It  is  designed  to  make  as  complete  an 
exhibit  as  possible,  both  of  varieties  and  qual¬ 
ities.  A  complete  pictorial  representation  of 
farm  buildings,  machinery,  processes,  animals, 
etc.,  is  also  proposed.  Samples  of  any  farm 
products,  photographs  and  other  pictures  of 
appropriate  objects  are  desired  at  once.  Par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  learned  by  addressing  Dr.  S. 
H.  Peabody,  at  the  University. 


How  to  Save  Corn  Fodder. — Prof.  San¬ 
born,  of  Missouri,  says  the  complaint  that 
stock  will  not  eat  corn  fodder  well,  or  over 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  It,  arises  from  our 
method,  or  lack  of  method,  of  securing  it. 
Most  of  our  corn  is  allowed  to  stand  as  it 
grew,  and  to  have  its  nutrition  washed  out  of 
it,  and  then  it  is  fed  where  it  grew  to  cattle 
roving  through  the  field,  Tho  bleached  stuff 
is  little  liked  and  little  eaten.  A  few  cut  it 
and  put  it  into  large  shocks,  but  not  until 
after  the  corn  is  dead  ripe  It  should  be  cut 
while  the  stalks  are  yet  quite  green,  the  corn 
being  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  dough  state, 
or  before  the  corn  is  too  hard  to  crush  easily 
in  the  Angers,  and  before  it  is  dry  throughout. 
It  should  be  put  into  shocks  made  from  four 
hills  in  place  of  the  old  16  hills  square,  and 
bound  round  the  top  by  rye  straw  twine,  ora 
green  corn  stalk.  It  is  well  to  betid  tho  tussel 
down,  binding  the  tops  under,  thus  turning 
the  rain.  In  tho  course  of  two  to  four  weeks, 
depending  upon  the  weather,  the  small  shocks 
may  easily  be  husked  out.  aud  the  com  crib¬ 
bed.  Tho  band  will  not  have  to  be  removed 
or  the  shock  taken  down  in  husking.  After 
husking,  tho  hills  of  com.  around  which  the 
shock  is  made,  as  fast  as  the  shock  is  wnuted, 
may  be  cut,  anti  tho  fodder  of  the  shock  may 
be  quickly  and  easily,  by  oue  man,  passed  to 
the  wagon  for  Hacking,  the  band  around  the 
shock  always  remaining  on.  Thus  treated,  it 
will  be  tender,  more  palatable,  and  more  nu¬ 
tritious,  and  when  fed  with  clover,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  or  middlings,  will  be  nearly  all 
eaten.  It  will  also  be  handled  from  the  start 
at  less  expense  per  acre  than  by  the  system  of 
Id  hills  square  shocks. 

Poultry  in  France  and  America.— As 
an  instance  of  the  inferior  product  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poultry  as  compared  with  that  of  France, 
a  country  where  poultry'  rearing  is  carried  on 
very  skillfully,  Henry  Stewart  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures:  The  number  of  fowl3  kept  in 
France  is  43,858,780;  the  average  product  of 
chickens  reared  Is  three  to  each  hen,  and  the 
average  product  of  eggs  per  hen  is  100  per 
year.  The  total  money  product  is  8 101,000,000. 
According  to  the  last  census  the  number  of 
fowls  in  the  United  States  is  102,272,135:  the 
product  of  chickens  is  not  giveu,  but  if  it  is  in 
proportion  to  the  yield  of  eggs,  it  would  be 
about  three  to  every  two  hens,  the  average 
yield  of  eggs  being  54  to  each  hen.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  reports  are  probably  near  the  truth, 
judging  from  the  prevalent  opinion  here  that 
“hens  are  poor  stock,"  while  the  French¬ 
woman,  with  her  industrious  and  hen  com¬ 
pelling  ways,  makes  friends  of  her  poulets 
and  cherishes  them  as  she  does  her  love  let¬ 
ters,  which  she  also  calls  by  the  same  word, 
while  the  estimation  in  which  she  holds  her 
pullets  may  be  realized  by  the  name  she  givos 
them,  which  Ispoulette,  and  means  not  only  a 
pullet  but  a  darling:  thus  giving  her  heart 
to  her  work,  she  succeeds  in  it  and  makes  it 
profitable.  This  is  a  lesson  for  our  poultry- 
keepers. 


Influence  of  Pollen  on  Strawberries. 
—Director  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station, 
has  made  some  experiments  which  seem  very 
decidedly  to  show  that  the  shape,  color,  firm¬ 
ness  aud  quality  of  the  so-called  pistillate 
strawberries  are  influenced  by  the  pollen 
which  ferti’izes  them.  Boxes  covered  with 
glass  were  placed  over  different  pistillate  va¬ 
rieties,  aud  the  pollen  was  applied  by  hand. 
Although  somewhat  imperfect,  in  every  in¬ 


stance  there  was  a  marked  resemblance  in 
shape,  size,  color  and  general  appearance  to 
the  fruit  of  the  male  parent.  All  of  the  du¬ 
plicate  tests  showed  exactly  the  same  results. 
Owing  to  an  -  early  and  long -protracted 
drought,  strawberries  grown  in  Central  Ohio 
the  past  season  were  not  nearly  as  largo  or 
perfect  as  they  usually  are.  The  same  cause 
affected  the  cross-bred  berries.  Yet,  despite 
this,  the  characteristics  of  the  male  parent 
were  plainly  evident  in  each  case.  Ho  strongly 
did  they  predominate  that  there  was  little  or 
no  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  female  pa¬ 
rent.  No  one  would  have  named  any  one  of 
tho  four  cross-bred  samples  ns  Crescents, 
while  every  one  acquainted  with  the  varie¬ 
ties  from  which  the  pollen  was  taken  could 
readily  identify  the  fruit  it  had  fertilized  as 
the  same  variety.  Where  the  pollen  of  the 
Cumberland  Triumph  was  used  tho  color  was 
very  light  and  the  lierries  exceedingly  soft. 
Those  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  the  James 
Vick  were  small  but  very  firm  aud  remarka¬ 
bly  perfect  in  outline.  The  cross  with  the 
Charles  Downing  showed  a  marked  resem 
blance  in  shape,  color  and  consistency  to  this 
well  known  variety.  It  showed,  also,  the  cha 
racteristic  gloss  of  this  fruit.  Whore  the 
Sharpless  was  used  as  the  male  parent  tho  ber¬ 
ries  were  large  and  irregular.  The  fruit  of 
this  cross  was  much  more  imperfect  than 
that  of  any  other.  Thus  fur  we  have  only 
spoken  of  the  effect  produced  by  cross-fertil¬ 
izing  oue  well  known  pistillate  variety  of  the 
strawberry,  the  Crescent.  A  farther  test  was 
made  in  the  same  manner  by  polleuating  a 
comparatively  new  pistillate  variety,  the  Man¬ 
chester,  with  the  Sbarploss  aud  the  James 
Vick,  two  of  the  four  varieties  used  to  fertil- 


record  by  9  pounds,  and  any  record  ever  made 
by  a  two  year-old.  She  was  milked  three 
times  a  day,  at  six  a.  m.,  two  and  ten  p.  in., 
jnst  eight  hours  apart,  and  was  milked  perfect¬ 
ly  clean  each  time." . 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  regards  salt  simply  as 
a  solvent,  since  sodium  and  chlorine,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  are  always  present  iu  soils.  He 
compares  it  in  its  effects,  with  lime,  in  that  it 
Bets  free  or  renders  available  food  otherwise  not 
immediately  available  to  the  plant.  He 
makes  the  following  apt  comparison:  “Salt 
aud  barn-yard  manure  are  to  the  growing 
crop,  as  a  whip  and  oats  to  a  horse.  You 
may  get.  work  from  a  horse  for  a  time  by  the 
use  of  the  whip,  but  sooner  or  later,  oats  must 
bo  given  or  the  work  will  cease.”,, . . 

Prof.  Sanborn,  of  the  Mo.  Ag.  Coll.,  says 
that  in  certain  combinations  of  food,  like  clo¬ 
ver  or  cotton  seed  meal,  within  tho  farmer’s 
reach,  corn  fodder  has,  pound  against  pound, 
substantially  the  same  value  as  timothy . 

TnREE  varieties  of  oats  were  sown  last  year 
at  the  Ag,  Ex.  Station  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  White  Schcenen  yielded  70  bush¬ 
els;  White  Australian  79;  White  Belgian  05 
within  a  fraction.  Prof,  Henry  of  the  above 
station,  sowed  four  plots  of  oats;  two  without 
salt,  two  with — at  the  rate  of  150  aud  300 
pounds  to  the  acre  respectively.  The  plots 
with,  the  salt  yielded  at  the  rate  of  six  hush 
els  to  the  acre  more  than  those  without  salt, 
the  smaller  quantity  serving  about  as  well  as 
the lurger . . . . . . . . . 

Prof,  Wm.  Brown,  of  the  Ontario  Ag. 
College,  says  that  it  requires  no  science  to 
know  that  a  mixture  of  nearly  all  the  crops  of 
the  field  is  a  good  thing  for  cattle  life.  Still 
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ize  the  Crescent.  The  results  obtained  were 
precisely  similar  to  those  already  describe*!. 
The  Manchester  fertilized  by  the  Sharpless 
produced  large  berries  resembling  tho  Sharp¬ 
ies, s,  and  possessing  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Manchester.  When  artificially  pollen- 
ated  by  the  James  Vick,  the  Manchester  pro¬ 
duced  a  small,  firm,  perfect  and  regular  berry 
like  that  of  the  rnalo  parent. 

Director  Lazenby  must  be  credited  with 
having  made  the  first  careful,  systematic  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  effect  of  pollen 
from  different  varieties  upon  the  pistillate 
kinds. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Director  Lazenby’s  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  well-marked  pistillate  strawber¬ 
ries  must  depend  chiefly  upon  bisexual  or 
perfect  flowers  for  fertilization . 

Mr.  E.  Williams,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press,  says  that  some  nurserymen  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  substitute  plants  in  case  they 
are  out  of  those  ordered.  Ho  asks:  “What 
would  be  thought  of  a  merchant  who  sent 
green  tea  when  you  ordered  black,  or  rye 
flour  when  you  ordered  wheat.'”  The  cases 
are  analogous,  and  if  submitted  to  without 
protest  would  furnish  very  good  evideuce  that 
a  knave  was  at  one  end  of  the  transaction  and 
a  fool  at  tho  other.  The  sooner  buyers  refuse 
to  submit  to  such  impositions  the  better  for 
all  concerned . 

Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  write  us:— In 
July  of  the  present  year  our  t  wo-year  old  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer,  Aaggie  Constance,  gave,  in  one 
day,  67  pounds  and  6  ounces  of  milk.  We  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  wonderful  record  for  a  two-year- 
old.  Since  that  time  she  has  given  76  pounds 
and  6  ounces  iu  just  24  hours,  in  the  presence 
of  several  witnesses,  exceeding  her  former 


we  do  not  kuow  much  about  the  effects  of 
special  foods  or  certain  combinations  of  them 
under  precisely  similar  conditions . 

Do  your  painting  before  cold  weather.  Kill 
all  cracks,  nail-holes  and  crevices  with  putty. 
Decay  does  not  begin  upon  smooth  surfaces, 
but  iu  the  cracks,  etc.,  which  hold  water . 

It  is  a  good  time  to  clean  out  the  cisterns 
thoroughly  before  the  fall  rains . . . 

How  long  an  apple  keeps  depends  very 
much  upon  how  (t  is  kept,  says  Mr.  Gibbs _ 

Prof.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  says  that  the  much- 
talked  of  rose,  Rosarugosa,  should  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  over  his  Htate,  as  it  is  very  hardy.  He 
thinks  it  is  indigenous  to  Russia.  A  double¬ 
flowering  form  of  it  is  found  as  far  north  and 
east  as  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  . . . . 

The  Herald  says  that  all  you  have  got  to  do 
is  to  plant  the  cabbage  and  nature  will  come 
along  after  a  little  while  aud  put  a  heud  on  it. 

Cumjiuljm. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

X. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  Coast  Range  of  mountains  is  intersect¬ 
ed  at  intervals  by  numerous  valleys,  aud 
through  one  of  these — the  Santa  Clara — the 
Southern  Pacific  It.  R.  runs  from  Sau  Frau- 
cisco  to  Monterey  Bay,  which  was  the  old  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  State.  At  this  season  there  is  no 
green  grass  to  be  seen,  as  the  rain  fall  ceases 
in  June,  aud  this  dry  time  furnishes  a  long 
harvest  season.  Wheat  ripens  about  June  20 
and  is  cut,  bound,  thrashed,  put  into  sacks, 


and  taken  to  market  at  any  time  from  the 
time  of  ripening  until  October.  So  as  wo  rode 
down  through  this  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  we  saw  the  gathering  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  every  stage  of  the  work,  it  suffers 
no  loss  by  standing  uncut  for  weeks,  or  lying 
on  the  ground  in  sheaves.  There  is  danger 
from  fire,  and  so  it  is  usually  insured.  In 
many  a  field  the  sheaves  lay  so  thickly  that  a 
good  walker  might  almost  have  gone  over  the 
entire  area  by  stepping  from  one  sheuf  to  an¬ 
other.  The  wheat  crop  is  not  reckoned  at  so 
many  bushels  per  acre,  but  by  sacks.  The 
yield  is  from  20  to  40  sacks  per  acre ;  and  a 
sack  weighs  100 pounds.  California  barley  is 
very  fine,  but  oats  for  grain  canuot  be  raised 
in  all  the  valleys,  because  tin*  beat  is  too  great 
for  the  perfection  of  the  grain,  hut  it  is  cut 
for  hay,  and  all  the  hay  made  in  this  valley, 
aside  from  Alfalfa,  is  from  immature  wheat, 
oats  or  barley,  and  is  called  wheat,  bay,  etc., 
etc.  The  thrashing  of  the  grain  is  done  by 
steam  power  in  the  open  field.  In  hauling  the 
sacks  of  grain  to  market,  large  wugonsare  used 
which  are  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  which 
wear  hells,  and  the  train  moves  along  like  a 
triumphal  procession. 

fn  some  parts  of  this  valley  which  lias  hith¬ 
erto  been  largely  cultivated  for  wheat,  stock 
ami  fruit  raising  are  now  receiving  first  at¬ 
tention,  as  being  more  profitable.  The  fruit 
market  of  California  is  rarely,  if  ever,  over¬ 
stocked  ;  as  its  market  is  the  world.  Standard 
fruits  and  grains  are  raised  without  irrigation, 
aud  as  wo  sped  on,  it  was  by  gleaming  or¬ 
chards  as  well  as  past  waving  grain-fields. 
The  valley  lies  as  level  as  a  barn  floor,  guard¬ 
ed  on  each  side  by  the  mountains,  and  is  as 
beautiful  a  vale  of  fertility  as  human  eyes 
can  hope  to  see.  Land  varies  in  price  from 
$150  to  $300  per  acre.  The  farmer  knows 
nothing  of  the  hurry  and  drive  of  a  busy  sea¬ 
son,  for  he  enjoys  his  leisure  in  harvesting  as 
in  all  other  things.  A  slight  shower  in  the 
month  of  August  occurs  once  in  ten  years, 
perhaps.  This  friendliness  of  nature  to  tho  har¬ 
vest-time  undoubtedly  begets  u  proportion¬ 
ate  amount  of  indolence.  Smull  fruits  have  to 
be  irrigated,  and  this  branch  of  fruit  raising 
and  gathering  is  largely  attended  to  by  Chi¬ 
nese.  They  are  the  host  of  strawberry  pick- 
el's,  as  with  their  loug  nails  they  pinch  off  the 
berries  and  lay  them  in  orderly  rows  in  the 
boxes,  without  touching  tho  fruit  itself;  and 
nowhere  else,  I  ween,  does  oue  see  such  firm, 
well-01  derod,  and  clean-looking  berries,  free 
from  all  hint  of  mussiness;  ami  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  market  until  November.  Near  the 
city,  terraced  gardens  and  ground  cultivated 
iti  strips  and  patches  wear  a  look  of  France  and 
Italy.  Many  rows  of  Lombardy  Poplars 
were  to  bo  seen.  Along  the  railway  grew 
ranks  of  eucalyptus  and  cypress;  this  cypress, 
by  the  way,  which  looks  so  like  cedar,  is  the 
Monterey  Cypress,  aud,  is  I  believe,  unlike 
any  other  existing  species,  and  its  aueestors 
are  alone  to  bo  found  on  the  bay,  at  u  place 
called  Cypress  Point,  tho  oldest,  wlcrdest- 
lookiug  trees  in  the  world,  blown  and  twisted 
as  they  have  been  for  years  by  the  ocean  tem¬ 
pests.  The  farm-houses  are  nil  painted  white. 
The  grain  fields  are  beautified  with  many  Live 
Oaks,  which  are  not  cut  down  for  better  con¬ 
venience  of  tillage.  As  wo  near  the  sea,  these 
trees  grow  in  more  grotesque  and  curious 
shapes,  with  long  branches  reaching  out  to 
the  south,  as  if  the  whole  force  of  the  trees 
longed  and  reached  out  for  the  sun ;  and  from 
these  branches  hang  moss  in  fringes  of  un¬ 
equal  leugths. 

Monterey  is  no  longer  a  town  of  any  im- 
poi  tanoe.  It  was  settled  and  built  by  Spanish 
Jesuits,  and  a  quaint  old  church  with  moss- 
grown  roof,  is  still  kept  as  a  house  of  worship. 
But  u  mile  from  the  town  in  oue  direction,  is 
a  hotel  of  such  unique  and  une<  pm  led  attrac¬ 
tions,  as  to  bo  world-famed,  and  two  miles  in 
another  direction  is  a  camping  ground,  called 
“Pacific  Grove  Retreat,”  where  there  are 
tents  and  cottages,  like  camp  meeting  grounds 
in  the  East,  and  both  these  resorts  are  on  the 
bay,  with  bathing  grounds.  The  sea  life  of 
the  Pacific  is  much  more  prolific  than  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  at  least  at  any  point  that  L  have 
visited.  At  low  tide  are  revealed  a  multitude 
of  curious  sea  things, clinging  to  the  rocks,  and 
living  in  the  eternal  dash  of  tho  waves.  On 
the  beach  are  coils  of  kelp,  like  heaps  of  sea 
serpents,  20,  80,  40  feat  long;  immensely  long, 
hollow  stalks,  strung  with  balloon-like  appen¬ 
dages,  that  bear  them  up  in  the  sea;  bones  of 
whales,  which  are  often  captured  here;  a  dead 
seal  now  and  then,  and  wrecked  sea  birds. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Hotel  del 
Moute,  is  the  park  of  126  acres,  which  spreads 
out  from  it  in  every  direction,  a  vista  of 
beauty  impossible  to  describe.  Originally  it 
was  a  great  grove  of  magnificent  Live  Oaks 
and  pines,  to  which  the  gardener's  art  has 
added  a  wealth  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and 
grass,  for  which  the  whole  world  has  been 
ransaeked,  aud  which  grow  here  with  a  luxu¬ 
riance  that  is  as  rich  as  it  is  elegant.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  realization  of  what  one  may  dream  of 
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in  the  highest  flights  of  the  imagination — a 
fairy  land,  with  a  surprise  at  every  turn — 
English  ivy  draping  a  thousand  trees,  and 
palm  trees— those  first  models  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  pillar — Arizona  Cactus  In  towers  20  feet 
high;  rose  trees  tall  and  queenly  as  in  France; 
festoons  of  vines  us  in  Italy;  hollyhocks  taller 
and  statelier  than  any  ever  seen  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  scarcely  a  flower  or  shrub  that  I  have 
ever  seen  that  1  did  not  find  growing  in  this 
unparalleled  garden— and  all  this  place  a 
mass  of  green  and  bloom  the  whole  year 
round  I  Oh,  when  shall  1  see  Its  like  again? 
The  hotel  is  a  fitting  mate  for  all  this  loveli 
ness,  a  flower  of  modern  architecture,  ele¬ 
gant,  clean — so  clean— with  a  table  exquisite 
and  fine  in  every  detail,  like  that  of  a  private 
house  of  wealth;  a  great  bathing  pavilion, 
where  one  may  swim  or  bath  *  in  sou  water  of 
auy  temperature,  and  in  a  great  sea  room 
framed  in  flowers;  flowers  everywhere,  ill 
every  sbupe  genius  and  beauty  can  devise; 
stables  with  a  hundred  horses  to  drive  or  to 
ride;  games  of  every  kind;  birds  of  Paradise, 
and  birds  of  other  brilliant  guise  to  delight 
still  further  the  eye;  a  paradise  on  which 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  and  still  the  beautifying  work  is 
going  on,  and  this,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was 
a  “howling  wilderness.” 

From  Monterey  we  went  to  Santa  Cruz, 
more  particularly  to  visit  the  Big  Trees  in 
which  art  has  “hud  no  hand.”  Santa  Cruz 
itself  is  a  very  pretty  and  lively  town  of  five 
or  six  thousand,  and  is  quite  a  sea  side  resort. 
It  was  here  that,  we  took  our  first  “dip”  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  trees  are  six  miles  from 
the  town,  aud  are  reached  by  rail,  the  station 
bearing  the  name  of  “Big  Trees,”  and  at  it 
the  visitor  is  set  down  in  their  very  midst. 
They  are  uot  so  large  us  the  Sequoias  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where,  in  the  Mariposa  Grove, 
a  coach  ami  six  horses  are  driven  through  the 
hollow  of  one  of  the  trees;  but  these  Redwoods 
of  Santa  Cruz  ure  big  enough,  and  majestic, 
and  tall  enough  to  satisfy  the  eye  and  mind  of 
any  tree-lover.  One  of  them,  called  “Giant.” 
measures  21  feet  in  diameter  and  63  feet  in 
circumference,  and  during  the  four  hours  we 
spent  in  the  forest  we  saw  others  that  looked 
to  be  larger  and  tuller — the  present  bight  of 
the  Giant  being  340  feet,  34  feet  having  been 
broken  off.  Many  of  the  finest  of  these  trees 
have  been  on  fire,  and  some  of  them  are  so 
burnt  out  inside  as  to  form  considerable  cav¬ 
erns.  One  of  these  rooms  we  measured,  and 
found  it  to  be  16  feet,  in  diameter.  This  tree, 
still  living  aud  thrifty,  and  called  “Gen.  Fre 
mont,”  is  said  to  have  sheltered  Fremont  and 
his  men  for  several  weeks  when  they  were  in 
conflict  with  the  Mexicans.  When  fire  get* 
inside  a  tree,  it  may  burn  for  weeks  before 
being  extinguished,  and  the  tree  is  sometimes 
felled  for  safety.  These  Redwoods  happily 
renew  themselves  with  a  vitality  uud  abun¬ 
dance  that  are  surprising.  Right  out  of  the 
stump  of  a  fulleu  tree  springs  Up  another— 
sometimes  half  a  dozen— and  they  grow  rapid¬ 
ly  i'he  great  monarchs  are  attended  by  a 
number  of  smaller  growth,  and  often  three  or 
fOUr  enormous  trees  stand  as  closely  as  they 
can.  There  ure  no  branches  up  to  a  great 
bight,  and  in  uny  case  the  branches  are  neither 
long  nor  large,  but  rather  thickly  spiked  on 
the  trunk.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  hem¬ 
lock.  and  the  cone  very  small  indeed.  We 
found  other  trees — the  beautiful  California 
laurel,  the  odd  and  exquisite  Madrofio,  which 
Bret  Harte  calls,  in  his  poem  of  the  name, 
"Captain  of  the  Western  wood. 

Thou  that  apest  Koblu  Hood." 

also  the  hazel  nut;  aud.  growing  wild,  the 
shrub  we  call  snowdrop,  which  bears  white 
balls  tbat  hang  on  late  in  the  Autumn. 
Five  hundred  acres  of  this  superb  forest 
belong  to  one  family.  There  is  a  picnic 
ground  in  it,  and  some  of  the  trees  aro 
tattooed  with  visiting  cards  stuck  on  with  pins. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 

Canada. 

Carlkton,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ontario,  Sept.  22. 

_ We  have  hail  a  splendid  season  in  this 

“Garden  of  Canada.”  Strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  all  other  fruits,  with  the  single 
exception  of  peaches,  have  been  ubuudant. 
Our  bams  ore  full  to  overflowing  with  the 
various  grains;  the  corn  crop,  now  being  cut, 
is  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had,  while  potatoes 
and  the  different  roots  are  also  very  plentiful. 
The  fall  grain  is  about  all  in,  uud  a  delightful 
rain  is  now  falliug,  insuriug  speedy  germina¬ 
tion.  Wheat  is  worth  75  cents;  cats,  30  cents; 
barley,  60  cents;  potatoes,  30  cents;  and 
peaches,  $4.50.  w-  H*  B- 

Dakota. 

Beotia,  Spink  Co.,  Sept.  22.— Crops  here 
are  good.  Seeding  commenced  April  5,  ami 
was  about  all  finished  in  April.  Flax  aud  corn 
were  mostly  put  in  in  May,  but  some  fiax  was 
sown  as  late  as  July  1.  The  barley  harvest 
began  July  10.  Wheat  aud  (Rite  were  ready 
July  28,  aud  flax  is  not  all  cut  yet.  Wheat 
yields  from  seven  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  I 


think  it  will  average  about  15.  Oats  average 
25,  ranging  from  15  to  61.  Flax  varies  from 
five  to  15,  averaging  eight  bushels  per  acre. 
Corn  averages,  perhaps,  20  bushels  per  acre — 
mostly  sod  corn — and  all  ripe,  as  we  have  had 
no  frost  yet  this  Fall.  Apple  grafts,  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries,  set  last  Spring,  have 
made  a  splendid  growth  this  Summer.  I  have 
three  kinds  of  strawberries:—  Manchester,  Bid- 
well,  and  Old  Ironclad.  I  don’t  see  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  growth;  they  have  all  done  well. 
Catalpa  spociotti,  Russian  Mulberry,  Box 
Elder,  White  Ash  and  Butternut  have  all  done 
well  this  Summer.  Black  Walnut  and  Soft 
Maple  have  winter-killed  here  for  two  yeurs. 
The  tips  of  Box  Elder  aud  White  Willow  win¬ 
ter-kill  a  little  the  first.  Winter;  after  that, 
they  are  all  right.  Cottonwood  and  Balm-of- 
Gilead  stand  the  climate  here  well.  Burr  Oak, 
White  Oak,  Ash,  Slippery  Elm,  Box  Elder 
and  Black  Oak  aro  natives  in  the  hills  east  of 
Spink  County,  and  so  are  lots  of  wild  grapes, 
raspberries  red  and  black — strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  blackberries  and  gooseberries.  Wheat 
sells  for  50  cents  for  No.  1;  oats,  17  cents; 
corn,  30  cents,  and  flax  $1  par  bushel;  pota¬ 
toes,  25c. ;  beans,  $1.25;  onions, 75c.  K  H.  G. 

Ohio. 

Richfield  Center,  Lucas  Co.,  O..Sep.  24,— 
Crops  generally  good.  Wheat  averages  13 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn  very  good  where  well 
tended.  The  weather  has  been  very  dry. 
Many  are  waiting  for  rain  to  sow  wheat.  A 
fine  shower  last  night.  o.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Corry,  Erie  Co.,  Sept.  22.— No  frost  yet  on 
uplands,  but  on  Sept.  14,  every  thing  was  kill¬ 
ed  on  the  bottoms.  Oats,  corn,  potatoes  and 
buck  wheat  are  pretty  good  crops  here.  Hay 
was  short,  and  a  dry  spell  in  July  has  made 
the  pustures  shorter  yet.  Cattle  are  getting 
thin,  and  are  lower  now  than  they  were  in 
the  spring;  that  is,  young  cattle  when  turned 
out  to  pasture  would  have  sold  for  more  than 
they  will  bring  now.  Potatoes  sell  as  low  as 
80c.  per  bushel.  J,  G.  s. 

Texas. 

Cove,  Coryell  Co.,  Sept.  17.— We  have  not 
had  any  rain  since  June  20  until  to-duy,  aud 
not  much  has  fallen  yet.  Cotton  almost  a 
failure— a  bale  to  five  or  ten  acres.  Wheat 
very  good,  averaging  in  this  neighborhood 
about  25  bushels.  Oats  good :  corn  about  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Gardens  were  fine  during 
the  Spring  aud  the  first  of  the  Summer,  but 
they  aro  all  burned  up  now.  G.  J.  B. 

Wisconsin. 

Stkvknkville,  Outagamie  Co.,  Sept.  22.— 
No  frost  yet,  except  a  very  slight  one  on 
marshy  ground.  Corn  heavy  and  mostly 
shocked.  Apples  plentiful  and  wasting.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  have  been  very  abundant. 
Plenty  of  fall  feed.  B.  m.  g. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Albert,  Hastings  Co.,  Ont. — The  Beauty 
of  Hebron  Potato  is  the  bast  early  potato  we 
have.  In  fact,  it  kept  good  until  June,  and 
as  long  as  any  remained  our  folks  would  use  no 
other.  The  R.  N.-Y.  l\ui  is  the  earliest  we  have. 
Horsford's  Market  Garden  is  a  good  yielder. 

I  am  saving  them  all  for  seed.  The  Garden 
Treasures  gi  ve  the  women  folks  great  pleasure. 
The  tomatoes  are  splendid;  they  are  such 
nice,  smooth,  well-shaped  fruit  that  we  are  all 
very  much  pleased  with  them.  Crops  are  not 
quite  as  good  this  year  as  usual.  The  weather 
was  so  dry  in  June  that  the  land  baked  very 
badly.  w.  J. 

Connecticut. 

Uncasville,  Sept.  26  — The  Rural  Union 
Corn  all  grew  and  is  doing  well,  standing 
over  10  feet  high.  R.  N.-Y.,  Market  Garden, 
Laxtou’s  Alpha,  Bliss’s  Everbearing,  Bliss’s 
American  Wonder,  aud  Telephone  Peas  were 
all  planted  March  28th.  The  American 
Wonder,  Laxton's  Alpha,  and  R,  N.-Y.  were 
all  fit  to  pick  at  the  same  time.  1  think  the 
Everbearing  has  the  largest  pea  grown,  for 
the  size  of  pod.  The  Market  Garden  bore  well 
and  is  of  vary  good  quality.  The  tomatoes  did 
well,  but  the  crimson  red  are  the  best  flavored. 
The  Garden  Treasures  grew  very  thriftily  aud 
were  a  curiosity.  The  oats  I  left  standing  to 
ripen  when  I  cut  the  other  kinds,  and  so  lost 
them  all  by  the  birds.  The  rye  and  wheat  are 
in  the  ground.  The  Blush  Potato  1  again 
planted;  the  yield  was  good,  but  I  do  not  like 
so  much  straggling.  d.  a.  s. 

Illinois. 

Adeline,  Ogle  Co.— Corn,  a  big  crop.  The 
Rural  Corn  does  well.  The  tomatoes  are  ele¬ 
gant,  aud  better  than  any  others  we  ever 
tried.  The  peas  tasted  first  class.  Winter 
wheat  two  Inches  up.  o.  W.  M. 

Plymouth,  Hancock  Co. — The  Rural  Trea¬ 
sures  were  a  success.  Fifteen  different  kinds 
of  flowers  have  bloomed.  The  snapdragons 
are  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  uud  the  asters  are 
beautiful.  The  tomatoes  are  the  nicest  we 


have  ever  had.  The  peas  grew  well,  and 
were  full.  We  did  not  cook  any  of  them,  but 
saved  them  for  seed.  J,  b.  h. 

Michigan. 

Essexville,  Bay  Co.,  Sept.  18.— I  planted 
the  Rural  Corn  May  10th  on  well  manured 
ground,  and  put  a  liberal  amount  of  fertilizer 
on  it;  and  it  has  not  matured  yet.  It  is  too 
late  for  Michigan.  M.  8. 

Missouri. 

Medoc,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. — All  the  Rural 
N.-Y.  Peas  I  have  saved  for  seed.  The  totna 
toes  were  fine.  The  Champion  Oats  are  not 
good  here,  being  too  late  and  rusting  badly. 
The  Rural  corn  grew  well;  but  did  not  fill 
well.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  planted 
too  early,  aud  did  not  turnout  well. 

G.  B.  S. 

Ohio. 

Richfield  Center,  Lucas  Co.,  O.— The 
Garden  Treasures  were  fine.  The  tomatoes 
appeared  to  be  the  same  I  raise — the  Acme 
and  Livingston.  The  Rural  corn  is  good; 
planted  June  3,  it  is  now  ripe.  I  have  five 
Niagara  Grape-vines,  one  three  feet  high.  O.  f. 

Pcnnorliuolit. 

SGOTT8VILLE,  Wyo,  Co. — The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Peas  were  very  early  and  nice.  I  saved 
all  for  seed.  I  have  a  row  five  rods  in  length 
of  the  Rural  tomatoes  loaded  with  fruit— a 
sight  to  behold.  The  Black  Champion  Oats 
are  too  late  for  this  section.  The  R.  Union 
Corn  is  very  flue,  and  now  ripe.  The  Garden 
Treasures  are  nice  enough  to  make  anybody 
happy.  The  wheats  I  sow  in  a  few  days.  The 
Rural  grows  better  every  week;  it  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  agricultural  papers. 

J.  G.  F. 

Wisconsin. 

Tomah,  Monroe  Co. — I  planted  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Union  Com  on  June  3,  and  picked  the 
last  for  seed  on  September  17.  Stalk  10  to  11 
feet  high,  two  ears  on  every  stalk,  and  a  few 
stalks  had  three  ears  each.  Cultivation  just 
about  the  same  as  our  fluid  corn  gets;  soil,  a 
rich  loam;  no  extra  manure.  I  have  nine 
bushels  of  Blush  Potatoes  this  Fall,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  my  small  one  in  1883.  Tubers  uni¬ 
form  in  size;  very  few  small  ones.  I  have 
sown  my  wheat  aud  rye.  Would  the  Rural 
advise  mulching  before  the  weather  gets  cold, 
or  after  the  ground  commences  to  freeze? 

C.  L.  S. 

[Not  until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. -Eds.] 
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i Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  u  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 

at  one  time.]  _ _ 

FRUITS  FOR  MANITOBA. 

K.  II.,  Calf  Mountain,  Manitoba.— Here 
the  mercury  often  goes  down  to  40  deg.  below 
zero,  and  sometimes  to  50  deg.,  what  currants 
(black  and  red),  raspberries,  strawberries, 
grapes,  gooseberries,  citrons,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  tomatoes  would  be  best  adapted  to 
the  climate? 

AN8.  BY  PROF.  J,  L.  BUDD,  OF  AMES,  IOWA. 

In  a  brief  newspaper  item  the  many  questions 
asked  are  hard  to  answer.  The  planting  in 
that  section  must  for  some  time  be  largely  ex¬ 
perimental.  But  it  is  useless  to  experiment 
with  any  fruit  that  fails  to  endure  a  dry,  hot 
summer  air,  aud  a  very  low  winter  tempera¬ 
ture.  For  this  extreme  climate  the  Anis 
family  of  the  apple,  from  the  upper  Volga,  in 
Russia,  will  prove  worthy  of  trial.  A  dozen 
varieties  of  this  family  will  prove  late  keep¬ 
ing  winter  apples  in  that  latitude.  Some 
of  the  summer  and  fall  varieties  of  that 
part  of  Russia  wifi  prove  equally  hardy. 
No  variety  of  the  pear  will  live  there  ex¬ 
cept  the  Grucha  aud  the  Bergamotte  of 
Kazan,  Russia.  W here  to  get  them  is  another 
question.  W®  can  furnish  specimens  for 
trial.  If  successful,  they  can  be  readily  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  home  nursery.  The  red  and 
white  Dutch  Currant  should  live  there  with 
heavy  mulching.  The  Crescent  Strawberry, 
with  Downer  as  a  fertilizer,  is  worthy  of 
trial,  if  well  mulched  aud  watered. 
All  grapes  are  doubtful.  The  Coe  will  ripen, 
aud  the  wood  will  live,  if  well  covered  in 
Winter.  It  is  the  hardiest  known  variety  of 
the  Labrusca  for  a  dry  air.  The  plants  can  be 
obtained  iu  Iowa.  The  De  Soto  and  the  Roll- 
ingstone  Plums  may  live.  If  they  do  not,  try 
the  plum  of  the  upper  Volga,  grown  on  our 
grounds.  If  the  Houghton  Gooseberry  fails, 
you  must  rely  on  your  native  species.  As  to 
tomatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  it  all  depends 
upon  the  length  and  heat  of  your  Summers. 
Our  common  sorts  can  all  be  tried  in  a  season. 


LIME  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

II.  E.  B..  North  Springfield ,  Mo. — What  are 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  lime,  the  crops 
and  soils  to  which  it,  is  adapted,  and  its  com¬ 
mercial  value  as  compared  with  other  fertil¬ 
izers?  What  effect  will  water  slaking  have 
on  its  fertilizing  powers?  Would  it  be  advisa¬ 
ble  to  use  lime  and  ashes  in  conjunction  on  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  sandstone  base,  aud  how 
much  per  acre?  Lime  costs  25  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  at  kilns  live  mile3  distant.,  and  ashes  (from 
hard  woods)  are  given  away. 

A  ns. — Lime  is  a  fertilizer  that  is  adapted  to 
all  soils  and  all  crops,  for  all  plants  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  lime  in  their  ashes.  It 
cannot  be  compared  with  other  fertilizers,  be¬ 
cause  no  other  fertilizer  can  be  substituted  for 
it.  Wood  ashes  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of 
lime;  some— as  the  ash  of  the  apple  tree, 
which  has  71  per  cent,  of  lime  in  it — contain 
more  than  40  per  cent.  In  your  case  it  would 
bo  much  better  to  use  the  cheap  ashes  instead 
of  the  dear  lime.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
leached  ashes  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  theli'ce  they 
contain,  as  the  potash  has  been  nearly  all  dis¬ 
solved  out  from  them.  Where  lime  is  cheap 
and  ashes  are  dear,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the 
former.  It  is  always  the  same  as  regards  its 
fertilizing  properties  excepting  as  It  gets  old  ; 
after  having  been  slaked  a  long  time,  it  is  less 
soluble  and  less  active.  It  cannot  be  used  with¬ 
out  slaking,  as  it  will  slake  of  itself  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  air  from  which  it  absorbs  one  third 
of  its  weight  of  moisture,  and  then  falls  into  a 
dry,  fine  dust.  It  is  then  in  the  best  condition 
for  spreading  on  the  land,  and  quickly  dissolves 
in  700  times  its  weight  of  water.  Lime  is  useful 
OD  all  soils,  even  those  filled  with  limestone;  but 
mostly  on  soil  filled  with  vegetable  matter. 
Which  it  decomposes  very  rapidly,  and  this 
action  is  one  of  its  valuable  effects  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  INCUBATORS. 

R.  II.,  Newark,  Ohio.— Is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  process  of  incubation  by  large  and 
small  incubators? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  HALE. 

The  two  great  principles  of  "incubation  are,  a 
certain  and  even  degree  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  When  these  two  essential  ccndi- 
tions  are  understood  aud  complied  with,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  operations  are  large  or 
small.  Taking  a  practical  view  of  the  subject, 
500  eggs  can  l»e  hatched  as  easily  os  five.  Both 
lot*  take  the  same  time  to  hatch,  aud  need  the 
same  watching  during  the  process.  In  fact? 
the  smaller  number  would  require  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  larger,  for  a  largo  surface  or 
body,  when  once  heated  to  a  proper  tempera¬ 
ture,  can  be  kept  up  to  a  uniform  degree  of 
heat  more  easily  than  a  smaller  Ixxly  or  sur¬ 
face.  Changes  of  temperature,  either  climatic 
or  artificial,  do  not  affect  a  large  incubator  as 
quickly  as  a  smaller  one;  therefore  the  small 
on o  requires  stricter  at  tention,  and  therefore 
a  greater  expenditure  of  time  to  maintain  the 
uniformity  of  heat,  which  is  imperative  to  suc¬ 
cessful  Incubation.  Long  before  Incubators 
were  over  made  for  sale,  I  batched  eggs  by 
simply  suspending  a  t  ray  of  water  over  a  gas 
light,  having  the  light  under  one  end  of  the 
tray,  und  a  sliding  drawer  with  the  eggs  un¬ 
der  the  other  end,  u  thermometer  being  set  iu 
the  water  over  the  egg  drawer;  but  the  watch¬ 
ing  night  and  day  was  very  tedious.  As  an 
experiment,  however,  it  was  quit©  successful. 

I  merely  mention  this  to  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  care.  A  small  incubator  is  quite  as 
good  as  a  large  one,  provided  it  gets  more  at¬ 
tention;  and,  in  one  respect,  it  is  better,  for  to 
insure  proper  ventilation  and  moisture,  the 
large  machine  requires  more  core,  for  there 
would  be  a  greater  tendency  to  dryness  and  an 
accumulation  of  poisonous  gas.  The  makers 
of  large  incubators  have  discovered  this,  and 
most  of  them  provide  their  incubators  with 
arrangements  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 

ANASARCA  IN  A  MARE. 

A.  S.  Raleigh,  Tenn.— One  of  my  mares, 
which  had  a  colt  last  Spring,  has  a  badly 
swollen  udder,  and  a  hard  cake  is  extending 
the  belly,  while  the  legs  are  also  swollen.  I 
think  the  trouble  is  due  to  overheating  by  a 
careless  negro;  what  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans.— Yes,  the  trouble  is  due  to  blood 
poisoning  by  overheating  and  a  following 
chill.  The  disease  is  known  as  anasarca,  and 
yields  readily  to  treatment.  The  skin  over 
the  swollen  parts  may  peel  off  and  leave  sores, 
which  need  to  be  properly  dressed.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  as  follows:  Give  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil  with  one  ounce  of  turpentine  in  it. 
The  uext  day  give  two  drams  of  chlorate  of 
potash  iu  the  morning  and  one  ounce  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  iu  the  evening,  in  some 
scalded  bran  or  cut  feed.  Bathe  the  swollen 
parts  with  warm  water,  in  which  one  dram 
of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  quart  of  water,  is 
dissolved.  Dress  any  raw  part  with  zinc 
ointment. 

HYDRAULIC  RAM,  ETC. 

W.  B.  Eureka  Spnngs,  Ark. — What  is  the 


cost  of  a  hydraulic  ram  ?  Which  would  be  the 
better,  lead  or  iron  pipe? 

A  ns.  — The  cost  of  a  hydraulic  ram  varies 
as  to  its  size.  A  small  one  can  t>e  bought  for 
$15.  Lead  pipe  is  the  best,  and  is  safe  when 
water  does  not  stand  in  it.  Iron  pipe  is  apt  to 
rust  aud  become  filled,  and  some  kinds  of 
water  will  fill  it  with  rust  in  two  or  three 
months.  Iron  pipe  also  gives  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  water.  The  cost  of  lead  pipe  is 
about  six  to  eight  cents  a  foot  for  one-inch 
diameter.  It  is  cheap  just  now,  and  those 
who  want  to  lay  pipes  should  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  may  not  occur  again  for  years. 
Load  aud  all  other  metals  have  never  been  so 
cheap  as  now.  Any  hardware  store  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  hydraulic  ram. 

GRAVEL  IX  A  HORSE. 

L.  C.  Orlan ,  Ark. — How  should  a  horse 
troubled  with  gravel  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  symptoms  should  have  been 
given,  as  the  treatment  will  depend  on  their 
nature.  There  are  three  forms  of  the  disease: 
iu  the  kidneys,  in  the  passage  from  these  to 
the  bladder,  and  in  the  bladder.  In  the  first 
there  are  tenderness  of  the  loins,  and  a  stiff, 
straddling  gait,  with  blood  or  pus  in  the  urine, 
aud  sometimes  small  pieces  of  stone.  For  this 
there  is  no  effective  treatment,  except  to  give 
soothing,  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  occasional 
doses  of  one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter. 
The  second  appears  with  more  violeut  symp¬ 
toms  and  great  distress,  as  tho  calculi  pass 
through  the  ducts,  aud  when  they  are  arrest¬ 
ed  the  flow  of  urine  stops,  cansing  serious  com¬ 
plications.  Tn  this  form  the  only  treatment 
is  by  auti-sposmodics,  as  two  drams  of  lobelia 
or  four  drams  of  tobacco,  by  which  the  passages 
are  relaxed  aud  the  obstructions  removed.  In 
the  third  case,  there  is  frequent  .straining;  the 
urine  dribbles  or  passes  in  jets  and  stops;  dots 
of  blood  pass  with  it,  and  occasional  small 
stones  are  passed.  To  remove  these  an  opera¬ 
tion  is  required,  which  an  experienced  veteri¬ 
narian  alone  can  perform  with  safety,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  needless  to  speak  more  about  it. 
All  the  forms  are  relieved  by  keeping  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  cool,  laxative  condition,  feeding 
roots,  linseed  meal,  and  hay,  but  no  bran  or 
oats,  and  coni  only  moderately.  Give  hurd- 
wood  ashes  aud  salt  freely  in  the  food,  and 
use  raiu  water  only  for  drink. 

RESEEDING  TO  GRASS  AND  CLOVER. 

E.  M.  F.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. — I  seeded  down  up¬ 
wards  of  20  acres  last  Spring,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  weather  lias  nearly  destroyed  tho 
growth:  would  it  be  benefited  by  sowing  in 
seed  again  before  the  full  of  snow,  Or  there¬ 
abouts? 

Ans.— It  would  be  safe  to  harrow  this 
ground  thoroughly,  aud  sow  the  seed  at  once; 
but  not  for  clover;  grass  will  not  be  hurt  by 
tho  Winter;  but  If  clover  is  sown,  it  should  be 
left  until  the  Spring.  If  it  cannot  be  done  very 
soon,  it  would  lie  better  to  leave  it  until  tho 
Spring,  and  then  harrow  well  and  make  the 
surface  quite  fine,  as  early  as  possible,  and 
then  sow  clover  and  grass  together.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  safer  to  seed  to  gra-cs  alone  Iu  August 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

HUIOD  DISORDER  IN  A  HEIFER. 

./.  D.  7’.,  Brooksule,  N.  J. — A  Jersey  heifer 
became  blind  last  Spring,  aud  remained  so  for 
some  time.  Finally  she  began  to  recover  her 
sight,  bub  became  covered  with  hard  scabs 
which  now  extend  from  head  to  foot.  They 
itch  badly, and  wheu  she  licks  them  off  a  large, 
red  spot  is  left  where  each  stood;  what  ails 
her? 

Ans. — The  cow  is  suffering  from  some  blood 
disorder.  Give  her  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  after  it  has  operated  give  one  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  for  several  weeks, 
or  until  she  recovers.  Wash  tho  skin  in  a 
solution  of  one  dram  of  sulphate  of  zinc  iu 
one  quart  of  water.  Apply  to  the  raw  sores  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  lard,  one  part  of 
Venice  turpentine,  and  one  part  of  turpentine, 
melted  together  and  stirred  until  cold. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  S.  Van  W.,  Itoslyn,  L.  I. — I  send  speci¬ 
mens  of  grapes  and  apples  for  name.  The 
vine  is  a  cutting  from  the  Isabella;  but  the 
grapes  do  not  look  like  Isabella,  The  apple 
tree  is  a  graft  on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  that  was 
cut  dowu.  It  has  always  borne  Greenings 
exclusively  till  this  year.  Now  all  the  apples 
are  Greenings  except  those  on  a  small  branch 
near  the  top.  On  this  two  smaller  branches 
fork  like  tho  letter  Y,  and  one  of  these  bore 
Greenings;  the  other  russets.  To  what  variety 
do  the  russets  belong? 

ANSW  ERED  11 V  CHARLES  DOWNING, 

The  grapes  and  apples  arrived  safely.  1 
regret  that  I  cannot  say  anything  positively 
about  them.  The  grapes  are  much  like  the 
Concord,  bat  a  little  better  in  flavor,  yet  they 
may  be  that  variety.  They  are  not  the  Isa¬ 
bella,  not  being  nearly  so  good  in  quality. 
The  russet  apples  are  probably  a  sport  which 
sometimes  happen  when  two  limbs  cross  or 
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grow  into  each  other.  A  graft  taken  from 
the  russet  branch  will  no  doubt  produce  rus¬ 
set  apples.  The  russet  apple  appears  as  if  it 
would  keep  much  longer  thau  the  Greening. 
Not  knowing  all  the  circumstances  about  the 
tree,  what  l  say  above  is  partly  guess-work. 

F.  11'.  K.,  Taunton,  Mass. — 1.  About  what 
is  the  actual  value  of  good  horse  stable  ma¬ 
nure  per  cord?  2.  My  horse's  forward  feet 
have  got  hard  by  standing  on  a  floor,  so  that 
when  driven  and  he  steps  oil  a  stone,  lie 
flinches.  What  can  I  do  for  him? 

Ans. — 1.  So  much  depends  upon  what  the 
horses  are  fed  and  how  the  manure  is  eared 
for,  that  no  answer  could  be  giveu  that  would 
be  correct  in  more  than  one  case;  and  a  cor¬ 
rect  auswer  could  be  given  only  on  analysis. 
In  Massachusetts  it  would  be  worth  anywhere 
from  $2  to  $8,  we  should  say.  2.  Make  a  box 
large  enough  to  nearly  fill  the  front  part  of 
the  stall  aud  four  inches  deep,  aud  (ill  it  nearly 
full  of  soft  mud,  and  compel  the  horse  to  stand 
in  this  four  or  more  hours  every  day.  Also 
nib  the  feet  daily  with  au  ointment  of  equal 
parts  of  pine  tar.  hog’s  lard  and  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  using  it  freely,  especially  all  over  the 
under  part  and  about  the  “frog.'’  It.  is  much 
better  to  have  the  horse  stand  on  a  dirt  floor. 

K  Cf.  II.,  Dover,  Del. — 1.  I  propose  feeding 
all  the  hay,  fodder,  corn  and  oats  growu  on 
tiie  farm,  if  I  can  do  so  and  get  back  simply 
the  market  value  of  them,  aud  have  the  ma¬ 
nure  for  profit.  1  am  willing  to  give  tho  labor 
to  keep  up  the  farm.  Will  some  feeder  who  has 
had  experience,  tell  mo  if  I  can  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  buy  a  car-load  of  steers,  feed  them 
through  the  Winter,  and  realize  enough  for 
them  in  the  Spring  to  pay  for  feed  consumed. 
2.  Will  some  sheep  man  give  his  experience  in 
feeding  sheep,  and  the  profits  ou  tho  same? 
Jan  I  buy  store  sheep  the  first  of  December, 
feed  till  Srring.  and  sell  for  sullieiout  advance 
to  pav  $10  per  ton  for  Clover  hay  and  50  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn? 

[R.  N.-Y. — What  say  the  feeders  among  our 
readers?] 

W.  C.  If.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. — 1.  Which  is 
the  better  kind  of  corn  for  green  fodder,  com¬ 
mon  field,  or  sweet;  and  which  is  the  best 
variety?  2,  Is  it  better  to  plant  it  in  hills  than 
in  drills? 

Ans. — 1.  The  larger  sweets  are  the  best; 
though  the  large-growing,  abundantly-sueker- 
ing  dents  are  first  rate ;  t.ho  flint  varieties,  as 
a  rule,  are  too  small  iu  stalks  for  this  purpose. 
The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  is  a  good 
fodder  plant,  2.  It  is  better  to  plant  in  drills 
far  enough  apart  so  as  to  cultivate  between 
the  rows,  and  to  have  the  plants  about  six  or 
eight  Inches  apart  in  the  rows.  We  incline  to 
the  tolief  that  there  is  more  feeding  value  to 
an  acre  in  corn  thus  grown  thau  wheu  it  is  ho 
thickly  crowded  that  the  plants  do  not  get 
their  color  well. 

W.  T.  T ,  Sonora,  Ky. — My  wheat  ground, 
a  light  soil  with  yellow  clay  subsoil,  was  bro¬ 
ken  up  iu  August  when  the  ground  was  very 
dry  and  hard;  it  has  been  harrowed  and 
leveled  once  with  an  Acme  Harrow,  and  rolled 
once.  It  is  somewhat  cloddy.  We  seed  hero 
about  October  1  to  15,  fearing  the  Hessian  Fly 
earlier;  would  it  be  advisable  to  roll  after 
drilling  the  wheat;  if  so,  why? 

Anh. — Unless  the  land  is  exceedingly  dry, 
we  should  not  roll  after  seeding.  We  can  give 
no  definite  reason  for  the  advice  further  than 
that  rolling  after  seeding  at  the  Rural  Farm 
bus  never  served  us  well, 

T.  J.  K.,  Industry,  Fa. — 1.  Would  it  lie  bet¬ 
ter  to  sell  potatoes  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  or 
hold  ou  to  them  for  a  better  price.  2.  Is  the 
Magnum  Bouum  a  seedling  of  tho  Peach- 
blow? 

Ans. — I.  Wo  shall  not  sell  our  potatoes  as 
yet,  but  really  we  have  little  expectation  that 
they  will  bring  much  higher  prices— shrinkage 
considered.  2.  There  are  two  Magnum  Bouum 
seedlings,  one  English,  the  other  American, 
The  first  is  entitled  to  the  name  by  priority. 
We  do  not  know  the  parentage  of  either. 

E.  M.  H.t  Oxford,  Ohio. — Is  there  any  book 
printed  and  ruled  especially  for  keeping  farm 
accoants? 

Anh. — There  have  been  some  books  of  farm 
accounts  prepared  for  farmers’  use;  but  as 
they  have  been  made  evidently  by  persons 
who  are  not  farmers  or  accountants,  they 
have  been  quite  useless.  An  article  on  this 
subject  is  promised  us  by  a  contributor  who  is 
both  a  farmer  and  an  accountant.  It  will 
shortly  be  published,  iu  good  time  to  begin  the 
new  year. 

Gf.S.S .,  Haverhill,  Mass.— 1.  Is  the  Marl¬ 
boro  Raspberry  of  better  quality  than  the 
Cuthbert?  2.  Is  it  more  fruitful?  3.  How 
many  days  earlier  is  it?  4.  Will  it  stand  car¬ 
riage  as  well? 

Ans. — 1.  They  are  different  in  flavor.  To 
the  writer’s  taste,  the  Cuthbert  is  as  good  as 
the  Marlboro.  2.  It  has  proven  so  thus  far  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  3.  Well,  the  Marlboro  is 
early  and  the  Cuthbert  late.  4.  Both  carry 


well — we  are  inclined  to  think  the  “odds”  are 
in  favor  of  the  Cuthbert. 

E  McM. ,  Da rli nyton ,  describes  two  cabbage 
pests— one  a  louse  having  tho  appearance  of 
mildew  when  small,  but  changing  into  u  small 
green  fly;  the  other,  a  white  butterfly  with 
black  spots  on  each  wing,  and  asks  what  they 
are. 

Ans. — The  first  is  probably  Aphis  Brassicae. 
A  stroug  tobacco  tea  or  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  will  kill  it.  The  second  is  the  white  but¬ 
terfly  of  the  cabbage  worm— Pontia  oleracea. 
Buhach  is  sure  death  to  these  pests. 

A  Subscriber,  Richland  Center,  Wis. — IIow 
many  bushels  of  wood  ashes  per  acre  can  be 
applied  to  land  that  has  never  received  auy? 

Ans. — Too  much  ashes  can  hardly  bo  ap¬ 
plied  to  auy  land,  although  so  much  may  he 
applied  that  ouly  a  part  of  the  good  results 
may  be  apparent  iu  the  next  crop.  The  cost 
is  the  only  limit  of  the  application  generally. 
Fifty  bushels  per  acre  would  not  be  too  much. 

L.  C.  P„  l At.  tie  Hoekintj,  Ohio. — 1.  Where 
eau  I  obtain  silk  worms?  2.  What  is  a  reliable 
firm  to  which  cocoons  can  be  sent? 

Ans. — L  Silk  worms  can  be  obtained  from 
L.  T.  Crozier,  Manager,  Corinth  Silk  Co.,  Cor¬ 
inth,  Miss  The  Company  will  also  pay  fair 
prices  for  cocoons.  All  information  will  be 
given  on  application. 

./.  L.  F.,  Worcester,  Mass  — IIow  can  the 
weevil  in  seed  peas  be  killed? 

Anh  — Put  the  peas  iu  uu  air-tight  box,  and 
to  a  bushel  of  peas  apply  a  teaspoonful  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon ;  Caro  must  be  used  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  liquid,  as  it  is  inflammable,  and  a 
deadly  poison, 

G.  L.,  Chatham,  N. ./.,  sends  specimens  of  a 
wild  grape,  aud  asks  whether  it  would  bo  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  tho  seed. 

Anh. — No;  we  should  not  plant  tho  seeds  of 
this  grape.  You  might  raise  2,<KH.l  vines  from 
seeds,  without  procuriug  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment. 

C.  C.  Cl.,  Fronidenee,  fl.  I. — Why  do  plums 
rot  on  the  trees  and  turn  a  dark-blue  color? 
2.  What  con  be  done  to  prevent  this? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  still  an  open  question  among 
investigators;  some  believe  it  is  due  to  the 
attacks  of  a  fungus.  2.  Enrich  the  ground, 
aud  do  not  allow  tho  trees  to  overbear. 

J.  It.,  New  Holland,  III.,  asks  us  to  sell  him 
some  of  our  tost  samples  of  winter  wheat. 

Ans. — We  have  repeatedly  stated  iu  the 
Rural  that  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
sell  except  copies  of  this  pupor. 

T.  ./.  K.,  Davis  Creek,  Col.,  sends  grass  for 
name. 

Anh. — Pbalari8  arundinacea,  a  species  of 
Canary  Grass.  It  is  a  large  showy  grass,  but 
of  little  value  for  food. 


DISCUSSION. 


H.  S.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.— I  notice  Prof. 
Cook’s  remark,  ou  page  <137,  in  regard  to  the 
sweet  exudation  upon  the  so-called  Manna 
Grass;  at  least  I  suppose  it  is  this  grass,  a 
species  of  Glycerin,  which  is  remarkable  for  a 
sweet  exudation.  It  is  also  frequently  affect¬ 
ed  with  ergot.  If  the  sweet  stuff  is  related  to 
ergot,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  the  sickness  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  honey.  1  have  eatou  honey 
which  has  had  the  sickening  effect  noticed  by 
other  persons,  and  long  known  as  sometimes 
found  in  honey.  Is  this  injurious  effect  due  to 
the  ergot,  which  exerts  an  exceedingly  strong 
effect  upon  the  animal  system  ?  As  Prof.  Cook 
is  a  "bee-man,”  perhaps  he  may  to  able  to 
solve  tins  problem, 

T.  II  H. ,  Newport,  Vt. — On  page  007  is  an 
answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  yield  and  price 
of  squashes.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  set  the 
average  crop  of  the  Turban  too  low  compared 
with  that  of  the  Hubbard.  Low’s  Hybrid  Tur¬ 
ban  is  quite  as  good  a  cropper  with  me  as  the 
Boston  Marrow,  and  a  much  better  squash  as 
well  as  a  better  keeper.  The  price,  too,  in 
Boston,  is  quoted  low,  taking  the  seasons 
ttirough,  1  think.  I  have  not  infrequently 
received  $25,  and  sometimes  $35,  a  ton  for 
Hubbards  here  (230  miles  away)  from  shippers 
to  Boston. 

R.  M.,  New  York  City,— In  a  late  Rural 
i  noticed  au  inquiry  about  different  kinds  of 
butter,  and  it  st nick  me  that  the  auswer 
would  be  plainer  if  some  reference  were  made 
to  the  various  kinds  of  butter  in  tho  market. 
Of  “cow”  batter  there  are  three  kinds  in  this 
and  other  markets: — “Creamery”  comes  first, 
selling  for  the  highest  figure,  because  it  is 
more  uniform  than  any  other  in  appearance, 
and  higher  iu  quality.  Iu  this,  as  iu  each  of 
the  others,  there  are  different  grades, 
hence  the  differences  in  prices  in  the  market 
reports.  “Dairy”  conies  next;  and  although 
it  is  often  equal  and  sometimes  superior  to 
“Creamery,"  still  as  it  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  uniformity  of  appearance  and  quality,  it 
fails  to  command  the  highest  prices.  Com. 
mon  butter  is  often  “doctored,”  and  always 
the  product  of  carelessness  and  shiftlessness, 


and  in  competition  with  oleomargarine, 
sueine  and  butter ine,  it  is  steadily  losing 
ground,  even  in  spite  of  legislation  hostile  to 
its  rivals,  iu  some  of  tho‘8tates. 

A.  B.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.— While  look¬ 
ing  over  the  F.  C.  iu  a  back  number  of  tho 
Rural,  I  noticed  last  night  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  Rush  Cactus  in  Southern 
Ohio,  and  no  definite  information  was  given. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  cactus  will  prove 
hardy  considerably  farther  north  than  South¬ 
ern  Ohio.  It  grows  wild  on  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  us  far  north  as  Pike’s 
Peak,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  secu  it 
in  situations  where  the  thermometer  sinks 
much  lower  than  in  Central  Ohio.  From  its 
habit  of  growth  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
make  au  excellent  fence,  ami  it  is  extensively 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Texas. 

It.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  was  really 
charmed  with  wbat  G.  M.  H.  said  (or  rather 
with  what  ho  did  not  say)  iu  tho  F.  C.  of 
September  18  With  regard  to  my  remarks  on 
tho  use  of  tobacco,  iu  a  previous  issue.  He  is 
evidently  a  strong  opponent  of  tho  use  of  the 
weed;  but,  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  reprobate  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxi¬ 
cants,  ho  does  not  resort  to  vilification  of 
those  who  differ  from  him  iu  opinion  for  the 
force  of  his  argument.  Much  moderation  is 
RO  Singular  that  it  is  delightful.  There  was 
such  a  wide  field  for  denunciation  and  such 
excellent  examples  for  indulging  in  it,  that 
his  having  refrained  from  doing  so  is  a  relief 
more  pleasurable  oven  than  was  tho  gratifica¬ 
tion  arising  from  the  good  sense  of  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  Raid.  Nearly  nil  Ills  argu¬ 
ments  are  directed  against  the  almsc,  not  tho 
use,  of  the  weed,  and  some  very  strong  things 
can  lm  said  against  tho  abuse  of  such  an  ad¬ 
mirable  thing  as  bread.  Excess  in  the  use  of 
anything  which  affects  the  human  system,  is 
reprehensible;  and  “thousands  of  medical 
men  have  testified  to  the  evil  effects”  of  ex¬ 
cess  In  eating  and  drluking  “upon  bodily  and 
mental  vigor.”  Indeed,  excess  iu  this  lino  has 
plagued  the  human  race  with  many  more  ail¬ 
ments  than  tobacco  has  ever  Inflicted  upon  it. 
For  one  death  hastened  by  abuse  of  tobacco,  it 
would  to  miles  within  tho  limits  of  truth  to 
say  that  a  thousand  had  been  precipitated  by 
the  abuse  of  bread  and  meat.  Tho  fact  is  that 
entirely  different  opinions  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  tho  most  respectable  medical  au¬ 
thorities  as  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the 
system.  Ever  since  its  first  introduction  many 
excellent  men  have  earnestly  condemned  it 
for  its  supposed  universally  Injurious  quali¬ 
ties,  but  among  the  bitterest  deuouncers  of 
it  have  toon  many  who  used  it  freely.  In¬ 
deed,  that  the  medical  profession,  as  a  body, 
approve  of  its  uso  in  moderation,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  medical 
men  indulge  in  it  in  some  form.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  its  use  lessens 
mental  vigor;  but  it  would  be  ousy  to  produce 
abundant  ovidonco  that  its  action  is  mentally 
beneficial  to  tho  vast  majority  of  users,  though 
it  may  to  injurious  in  exceptional  cases— 
weaklings  must  always  he  careful  in  their  in¬ 
dulgences.  Iu  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
against  It,  its  uso  has  been  always  steadily 
increasing,  and  anything  said  against  it  by 
tho  wildest  mitbusiost  of  to-day,  will  have  no 
more  influence  witli  mankind  than  the  "Coun¬ 
terblast  Against  Tobacco,”  written  by  the 
"wisest  fool  iu  Christendom,”  has  exercised 
against,  it  for  the  last  two-and-a-half  centuries. 

No  sensible  mau  would  attempt  to  justify 
or  excuse  the  excessive  use,  or  tho  uso  in  a 
wrong  place— that  is,  tho  abuso— of  tobacco 
auy  more  than  the  abuse  of  many  other  things 
which  aro  abused  every  day.  But  tho  use  of 
the  weed  in  moderation  affords  an  innoccent 
gratification  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
human  family,  that  the  indiscriminate  denun¬ 
ciation  of  it  seems  unjust.  True,  it  is  not  a 
necessary,  and  it  is  a  trifle  expensive;  but  until 
the  millenium  arrives,  and  human  nature  is 
changed,  mankind — and  womankind  is  by  no 
means  excluded— will  never  confine  its  outlay 
to  tho  bure  necessaries  of  life.  The  luxuries, 
or  rather  the  unnecessaries,  in  tho  shape  of 
needlessly  fine  food  or  clothing,  of  recreations, 
Innocent  or  sinful:  of  intoxicants  or  narcotics, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  always  cost  more  than  the 
necessaries,  and  will  do  so  till  tho  return  of 
the  “Golden  Age,”  wheu  all  will  bo  lovely, 
and  everybody  will  do  what  is  just  right— 
that  is,  what  everybody  else  may  wish  him  to  do. 


Communications  Kkckivkd  von  thk  wkkk  bndino 
Saturday,  Bopt.  87. 

A.  V.  CL,  Krupes  received;  thanks.— E.  and  B.,  peas 
and  apples  received;  thanks.— W.  A.  H.— J.  B.  A.— 
0.8.  M..  grapes  received;  thanks.— J.  U.  8.— D.  T.  B.— 
C.  W.  B.,  for  potato  prize. — I.  II..  thanks.— A.  D.  M., 
for  potato  prize.  -  VV.  II.  C.  -  T.  H.-H.  M.-W.8.— T. 
A.  P— W.  N.  E.-H.  P.-F.  D.  O.-M.  H.  8. -“Old 
Maid.”— J.  W.  O.-J.  li.  F.— IL  II.  -n  S.-C.  O.  M.-L. 
K.— J.  O.  X.— A.  H.  Hagans,  thanks.-  U.  P.  I\,  thanks.  - 
—A.  A.  WrlKht,  potato  account  received.— C.  L.— T. 

t.  i..-L.  <i.-k  m.  ii.  a.  w. m  thanks,  cm.  -W. 

8.  K.-L.  P.  8.-P.  R.,  thanks.-E,  P.W.-J.  It.,  thanks. 
— W.  A.  P.-J.  K.  G.,  thanks.-,!.  G.-W.  F.  H.,  thanks. 

J.  B..  thanks.— 8.  E.  B.— L.  A.  P.,  thanks.— I.  E.  E. 
thanks. —It.  K. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration, 
last  week,  of  Moore’s  Early  Grape,  drawn 
from  specimens  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  that  the  printed  catalogue  illus¬ 
trations  are  not  much  overdrawn. 


A  good  epitome  of  the  merits  of  Moore’s 
Eurly  isthat  it  is  a  desirable  early  variety 
for  cold  climates  where  better  grapes 
cannot  be  grown.  It  has,  also,  a  special 
market  value  in  ripening  before  most 
other  kinds.  Its  large  berry  is  also  at¬ 
tractive. 

Among  our  collection  of  grapes  there 
is  not  one  superior  to  the  Jefferson  (Rick¬ 
etts)  in  quality.  We  regret  that  our  vine 
has  this  year  shown  signs  of  weakness, 
but  the  few  bunches  that  ripened  were  as 
meaty,  juicy,  vinous  and  tender  as  ever. 
This  is  a  red  grape,  ripening  rather  late. 


Mu.  D.  P.  Rarneh,  of  Morton  Co.,  D. 
T.,  says  that  they  have  scab  on  potatoes 
grown  in  newly-broken  prairie  land,  where 
there  are  no  wire-worms,  and  where  there 
never  was  any  manure.  We  must  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  more  than  one  cause 
for  scab,  or  else  several  diseases  or  inju¬ 
ries  are  known  under  that  name. 


Wk  should  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  and  a  philanthropic  gift  if  several  of 
our  wealthy  readers  were  to  subscribe  for 
from  500  to  5,000  copies  of  the  It  ORAL 
New-Yorker,  to  be  sent  to  energetic  far¬ 
mers  of  the  poorer  class.  It  would  do  an 
immense  sight  more  good  than  giving  the 
same  amount  of  money  to  support  the  pres¬ 
ent  political  campaign. 


Ik  you  have  fruit  trees  to  buy  this  Fall, 
pray  be  careful  to  procure  the  best  kinds 
for  your  soil  and  climate,  and  those  true 
to  name.  Do  not  run  any  risks.  You 
can  better  afford  to  pay  one  dollar  for 
every  tree,  and  know  what,  you  get,  than 
25  cents  and  find  that  you  have  worth¬ 
less  varieties  10  years  hence  when  they 
begin  to  bear.  Prepare  the  land  well, 
also,  for  their  reception — keep  the  roots 
covered  every  minute  until  they  are  set  in 
their  places  aud  covered  with  soil. 


A  NOTE  FROM  CHARLES  DOWNING: — 
Referring  to  what  he  had  said  regarding 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry, m  our  Fair  Num¬ 
ber,  our  venerable  friend  writes  us: 
“From  some  remarks  as  to  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry  in  the  last  Rural,  it  occurred 
to  me  when  I  said  the  ‘color  and  flavor 
of  the  fruit  a'.l  indicate  its  native  origin,’ 
that  I  ought  to  have  added  the  flavor  to 
my  taste  was  unpleasant  and  wanting  in 
character-,  yet  many  prefer  the  flavor  of 
the  native  red  and  others  of  its  class, such 
as  Turner,  Brandywine,  Cuthbert,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  better  in  quality  than 
the  Marlboro;  but  none  of  them  compares 
in  quality  with  the  European  varieties.” 

Eleven  years  ago  we  laid  a  four-inch 
pipe  from  our  house  to  the  lake — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  200  feet, with  a  considerable  fall. 
Last  week  the  water  from  the  sink  re¬ 
fused  to  pass  off  and  we  were  obliged  to 
hunt  for  the  obstruction  in  the  pipes.  It 
was  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lake. 
The  roots  of  an  Amorpha  fmtieosa  (False 
Indigo)  had  made  their  way  through  the 
joints,  though  well  cemented,  as  we  sup¬ 
posed,  and  taken  full  possession  of  the 
pipe  for  two  feet.  The  soap  and  grease 
had  collected  upon  the  roots  and  extend¬ 
ed  toward  the  house  in  an  almost  solid 
mass  for  ten  feet.  Do  not  tell  us  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  thoroughly  close  the 
joints  of  drainage  pipes  if  trees  grow  near 
them! 

We  wonder  if  the  same  folly  is  going 
to  occur  in  case  of  Hereford  cattle  as 
was  committed  with  Short-horns  eleven 
years  ago,  aud  more  recently  with  .Jer¬ 
seys.  At  a  late  sale  of  the  deceased  W. 
Carwardine’s  herd  at  Leominster,  Eng¬ 
land,  Lord  Wilton,  eleven  years  old,  was 
bid  off  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Indiana,  for 
3,800  guineas  ($19,391.)  Now  there  is 
great  extra  risk  in  transporting  so  aged  a 
bull  across  the  Atlantic,  and  his  service  at, 
best  cannot  last  long.  Pleuro- pneumonia 
is  also  breaking  out  among  our  herds,  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  destructive  it  may 
be;  and  in  any  event,  this  and  the  Texas 
fever  and  other  diseases  prevailing  more 
or  less  among  our  cattle,  ought  to  be  u 
warning  to  the  breeders  not  to  run  prices 
extravagantly  high,  for  just  so  sure  as 
they  do,  a  ruinous  depreciation  will  soon 
follow  with  lessened  sales,  aud  great 
losses  will  be  sustained  by  those  who 
have  been  committing  this  folly.  Mr. 
Culbertson,  of  Wisconsin,  we  think,  paid 
810  guinas,  ($3,930)  for  Grove  3d,  a  Here¬ 
ford  bull,  last  year;  but  this  was  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  price  paid  lor  Lord 
Wilton.  Perhaps  the  aristocratic  name 
helped  to  augment  the  price  of  the  latter! 


Again,  we  have  planted  all  the  newer 
and  newest  kinds  of  tomatoes.  Each  has 
been  kept  separate  and  carefully  staked. 
With  the  exception  of  the  King  Humbert, 
there  isn’t  enough  difference  between 
them  to  shake  a  stick  at.  Perfection, 
Mayflower,  Paragon,  Cardinal,  Favorite 
are  nearly  all  alike,  and  the  one  is  just  as 
good  as  t’other.  Humbert  is  distinct, 
and  we  shall  speak  of  it  again.  Alpha  is 
early,  but  in  no  other  way  superior.  A 
tomato  sent  to  us  to  be  tested  by  D.  8. 
Marvin,  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as 
Alpha. 

We  have  received  several  baskets  of 
beautiful  Niagara  Grapes  from  different 
friends.  But  we  do  not  care  to  say  moie 
about  this  grape  than  we  have  said, 
though  our  opinion  of  it  has  in  no  sense 
changed.  It  is  well  known  that  our  Mr. 
Woodward  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
its  introduction,  and  although  we  have 
explicitly  stated  that  his  entire  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  Niagara  Grape  Company 
ceased  before  bis  interest  iu  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  began,  yet  there  are  always 
those  who,  if  given  half  a  chance,  are 
ready  to  throw  doubt  upon  such  state¬ 
ments. 


Where  the  land  is  high  and  very  dry 
— as  in  case  of  drought — we  are  pretty 
well  convinced  that  potatoes  had  better 
not  be  harvested  until  frost.  We  have 
made  no  exact  tests,  but  the  feeling  is 
upon  us,  from  one  year’s  experience  with 
another’s,  that  potatoes  in  such  a  soil  will 
so  harden  and  mature  that  they  will  keep 
longer  and  shrink  and  rot  less  than  when 
harvested  as  soon  as  the  vines  die.  We  have 
had  no  rain  at  the  Rural  Grounds  iu  live 
weeks.  The  early-dug  potatoes  are  rot¬ 
ting,  while  those  in  the  ground,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined,  are  perfectly  sound. 


very  short  time,  and,  by  repeating  the 
operation  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks, 
the  ground  can  be  kept  entirely  clean. 
See  to  it  now  that  all  weeds  grown  in  and 
about  the  garden  Are  carefully  cut  or 
pulled,  and  all,  root  and  branch,  placed 
in  a  pile  and  burned.  The  seeds  are  so 
fully  matured  that  it  is  not  safe  to  place 
them  even  in  a  compost  heap,  and  it  is 
better  to  sacrifice  what  little  mammal 
value  they  contain  than  to  scatter  the 
seeds.  By  cutting  or  pulling  them  when 
damp,  hut  few  seeds  will  shell  out,  and 
by  putting  an  armful  of  dry  straw  or 
brush  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  till  mid-day,  they  can  be  easily 
burned.  Every  day  you  now  neglect  this 
little  “chore,”  the*  more  weeds  you  will 
have  to  contend  with  next  Summer.  Go 

for  them  at  once ! 

- - - 

TnEHK  seems  to  be  a  positive  mania  for 
betting  on  the  result  of  the  present  presi¬ 
dential  election.  Syndicates  are  formed 
for  wagering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  various  sums  on  the  election  or 
defeat  of  this  or  that  candidate  by  this 
or  that  majority.  Bets  on  all  sorts  of 
combined  events  are  common.  The 
gambling  fraternity  are,  of  course,  unus¬ 
ually  busy;  but  quiet,  staid  men  are 
nearly  as  venturesome.  Formerly  bets  of 
hats  by  ordinary  folks  were  frequently 
made  in  a  jocose  mood;  cranky  parti¬ 
sans  would  also  pledge  themselves  to  per¬ 
form  some  absurd  feat  in  ease  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  their  favorite  candidate;  but  bet¬ 
ting  nowadays  is  pursued,  not  for  excite¬ 
ment,  but  for  money.  The  speculation 
in  the  stock  and  produce  markets  through¬ 
out  the  country  is,  doubtless,  responsible 
for  much  of  the  bettiug  mania.  It  has 
bred  the  gambling  spirit  in  the  country. 
Many  of  the  brokers  and  speculators  in 
railway  stocks,  petroleum,  grain,  etc., 
look  upon  a  bet  ns  a  pure  business  t  rans¬ 
action,  feeling  it  as  honest  to  stake  their 
money  on  the  speed  of  a  horse  or  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  election  as  on  the  chances  of 
the  market,  This  pernicious  spirit  is 
spreading.  The  complications  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  present  presidential  can¬ 
vass  stimulate  it.  All  good  men  should 
earnestly  discourage  it,;  no  good  man 
should  yield  to  it.  A  bet  decides  nothing 
except  the  rashness  of  the  better — Don’t 
bet. 

CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO  PNEUMONIA 
AND  THE  VETERINARIANS. 


There  is  a  chance  on  the  farm  to  make 
use  of  idle  times  and  rainy  days,  to  do 
more  than  mend  broken  harness  and  tools, 
or  loaf  about  the  barn.  With  a  few  good 
tools,  the  time  can  be  well  spent  iu  mak¬ 
ing  such  things  as  are  needed  about  house 
and  barn,  and  which  can  be  simply  made. 
It  is  often  a  choice  between  doing  without 
or  making  many  convenient  things,  and, 
when  possible,  it  is,  of  course,  the  best 
way  to  make  them.  After  stepping  up 
two  feet,  to  get  into  the  house  for  weeks, 
or  using  a  loose,  shaking  board  resting  on 
chunks  of  wood  for  a  step,  the  time  given 
to  making  a  strong,  permanent  set  of  steps 
seems  well  used.  Making  and  driving  in 
strong  pegs  for  liangiug  the  harness,  or 
fashioning  a  box  with  a  lid  for  currycomb, 
cards  and  brushes,  will  make  a  man  won¬ 
der  how  he  managed  to  do  without  them. 
The  boys  will  make  good  use  of  the  tools, 
for  if  they  make  nothing  of  practical  value 
at  first,  they  will  learn  how  to  use  them. 
The  chicken-coops  that  fall  to  pieces  when 
moved,  ladders  that  let  the  boys  down 
faster  than  they  want  to  come,  wl.en  tried, 
and  benches  with  very  uneven  legs,  will 
be  followed  by  better  work,  and  conve¬ 
nient  things  will  multiply  under  their 
hands,  after  they  fairly  understand  how 
to  make  them. 


One  of  the  most  thoughtless  and  un¬ 
wise  things  a  farmer  can  do,  and  yet 
a  practice  so  common  that  a  farmer’s  gar¬ 
den  has  become  a  synonym  for  a  wTeed 
nursery,  is  to  let  weeds  take  possession  of 
every  place  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
any  crop.  This  practice  not  only  exhausts 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  fills  it  so  full 
of  noxious  seeds  as  to  greatly  multiply 
the  labor  of  keeping  a  clean  garden  the 
following  season.  It  is  a  very  sensible 
practice  to  so  arrange  the  various  plants 
that  those  maturing  together,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  shall  be  grouped,  so  that  as 
they  mature  and  are  removed,  the  vacant 
ground  shall  all  come  in  one  plot,  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarging,  as  others  mature  and  are 
removed.  When  so  placed,  a  boy,  horse 
and  cultivator  can  go  over  the  ground  in  a 


The  doubt  felt  by  many  as  to  the  con¬ 
tagious  character  of  the  pleuro- pneumonia 
prevalent  among  cattle  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  has  been  expressed  most 
emphatically  by  the  Chicago  Livestock 
Exchange,  which  has  frequently  denied 
the  existence  of  a  single  case  of  genuine 
contagious  pleuro-pncumonia  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Lately  it  was  resolved  by  this  body 
that  the  extent  of  disease  among  cattle  in 
the  West  was  exaggerated,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  the  disease  now  de¬ 
clared  to  exist  in  Illinois  is  contagious, 
the  Exchange  should  place  at  the  disposal 
of  Commissioner  Luring  ten  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  be  placed  among  any  cattle  in  the 
State,  which  may  be  declared  by  the 
Commissioner  to  be  afflicted  with  conta¬ 
gious  pleuro-pneuinonia;  these  cattle  to 
run  with  the  diseased  herds  in  the  same 
manner  as  cattle  run  and  feed  together  on 
the  farm,  for  the  period  of  three  months. 

This  resolution  was  sent  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Loring,  who  referred  it  to  Dr.  D. 
E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  ludustry.  In  reply,  the  latter  says 
that  the  resolution  assumes  that  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers  of  the  Department 
arc  so  improbable  and  questionable  as 
regards  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  its 
contagious  nature,  that  experiments  in¬ 
volving  the  loss  of  three  months’  time  in 
the  efforts  to  control  the  disease,  should 
be  made  before  a  definite  conclusion  is 
reached  or  a  decided  course  of  action 
adopted.  The  extent  of  the  disease  can 
be  readily  ascertained  by  visiting  the 
infected  herds  or  corresponding  with 
their  owners,  whose  addresses  are 
given  in  the  reports  to  the  Department. 
Six  hundred  animals  have  been  exposed 
to  the  disease  and  90  cases  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  have  so  far  resulted,  in  spite  of 
vigorous  efforts  to  arrest  the  malady.  A 
large  number  of  the  affected  linimals  have 
been  examined  after  death,  and  iu  every  one 
there  has  been  found  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  lungs,  described  the 
world  over  as  peculiar  to  lung-plague. 
The  highest  veterinary  authorities  in 
the  country  have,  after  investigation,  been 
unanimous  on  this  point.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  the  infection  has  been  traceable  to 
one  original  herd.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  therefore,  the  test  of  communi 
cability  has  already  been  made  on  a 
scale  compared  to  which  the  little  ex¬ 


periment  proposed  by  the  Live  Stock 
Exchange  sinks  into  insignificance. 

Owing  to  the  long  period  of  incubation  of 
the  disease,  the  proposed  experiment  would 
require  at  least  three  months  to  produce 
definite  results,  and  it  might  be  four  or 
five  mouths  before  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  the  animals  would  be  attacked  to  fur¬ 
nish  satisfactory  proofs  of  contagion. 
Within  that  time,  it  is  hoped  that  every 
vestige  of  the  disease  will  he  removed 
from  the  West,  and  this  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done  in  Illinois  by  the  slaughter 
of  all  affected  animals.  In  view  of  the 
extremely  contagious  nature  of  the  mala¬ 
dy,  and  of  the  great  danger  to  the  vast 
herds  of  the  West,  unless  it  is  promptly 
stamped  out  wherever  it  appears,  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  it  seems  to  us,  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  to  allow  animals  suffering  from  this 
dangerous  disease  to  live  and  graze  on  the 
pastures  of  Illinois;  to  go  beyond  this 
and  deliberately  set  to  work  propagat¬ 
ing  the  scourge  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
stock-growing  region  of  America — “to 
follow  such  a  course  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  in  the  meantime  to  allow  t  he 
plague  to  gather  headway  in  other  locali¬ 
ties,  would  be  idiotic  and  inexcusable.” 
The  Department  has  for  months  been  test¬ 
ing  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  on 
this  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  real  reason  why  any  needless 
risk  should  be  incurred  by  experimenting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  range. 

While  the  Rural  New'  Yorker  has  al¬ 
ways  been  careful  to  avoid  any  exaggera¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro  -  pneumonia  among  our 
herds,  it  has  nlwrays  stoutly  emphasized 
the  great  danger  to  our  vast  cattle  inter¬ 
ests,  especially  in  the  West,  from  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  even  a  fewr  scattered  eases  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  That  such  cases  have 
existed  we  have  acknowledged  from  the 
first.  The  men  appointed  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  disease  by  the  State  and 
General  Governments,  could  have  been 
selected  only  on  account  of  their  supposed 
competency.  Among  them  have  been  the 
highest  veterinary  authorities  in  the 
country,  men  of  honorable  records  in  va¬ 
rious  offices  they  have  filled.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  all  of  the  investigators — at-d 
there  are  at  least  half-a-hundred  men  well 
known  in  their  respective  States — should 
have  been  mistaken  in  their  diagnosis  of 
a  disease  so  well  known  and  so  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  by  well-marked  symptoms  as  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro  pneumonia.  Some  of  them 
hold  official  positions  under  the  State  or 
General  Governments;  raos'  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  independent  practitioners;  but  all 
are  unanimous  as  to  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  malady.  The  charge,  therefore,  that 
the  officials  misrepresented  or  exaggerated 
the  gravity  or  extent  of  the  disease  to  insure 
lucrative  positions  for  themselves,  appears 
to  us  inconsistent  with  the  facts;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  a  harsh  assumption  to 
suppose  that  the  chosen  officers  of  the 
State  and  General  Governments  should,  in 
their  official  reports,  make  deliberate  mis¬ 
representations  with  regard  to  so  supreme¬ 
ly  important  a  matter,  from  the  basest  and 
most  sordid  motives. 

- - «  »  ♦  - 

BREVITIES. 


Look  to  the  cellar.  A  foul  odor  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  a  thief  against  whom  we  are  careful 
to  lock  our  doors. 

Our  watermelons  aud  inuskuiehms,  on  spe¬ 
cial  plats,  are  failures  this  year.  We  planted 
all  of  the  new  kinds,  but  the  season  has  been 
unfavorable.  The  melons  are  sum  11  and  low- 
flavored.  Melons  must  hare  a  hot  Bummer  in 
our  Northern  climate. 

We  have  already  told  our  readers  that  on 
the  14th  and  Kith  of  March  we  placed  hens  on 
26  Wyandotte  eggs  and  succeeded  iu  hatching 
11  chicks.  September  23  the  first  egg  was  laid 
by  one  of  this  hatching. 

Now,  prepare  your  soil  for  currants,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  grapes.  As  well  may 
you  plant  them  now  as  in  the  Spring,  aud  bet 
ter,  too,  on  several  accounts.  A  mulcih  of  lit¬ 
tery  stuff  over  the  roots  will  do  good  Sifted 
coal  ashes  will  give  a  decided  protection. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes  us  that  he 
has  prepared  strawberry  plants  for  proving 
the  truth  of  the  statements  which  have  re 
cently  beeu  made  regarding  the  effects  of 
fertilization.  The  plants  will  be  under  glass 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  pollens  or  different  varieties 

A  circular  on  silk  culture,  issued,  free,  by 
Commissioner  Loring,  is  designed  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  encouragement  of  this  industry.  Congress 
having  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  purpose, 
all  persons  who  are  unable  to  buy  silk-worm 
eggs,  and  are  desirous  of  engaging  iu  silk- 
culture,  will  be  furuished  with  them  gratuit¬ 
ously  bv  the  Department.  Send  in  your  ap¬ 
plications.  therefore,  promptly,  all  ye  would- 
be  silk  culturists! 

Owing  to  very  dry  weather  and  a  powdery 
soil,  we  were  unable  to  begin  plautiug  our 
special  wheat  plots  until  the  29th  of  last  mouth. 
A  line  shower  prevailed  the  night  before.  Iu 
a  week  or  so.  we  shall  be  enabled  to  inform 
our  friends  whether  the  few  grains  gathered 
from  our  hybrid  between  wheat  and  rye  (the 
one  which  most  resembled  rye)  germinate  or 
not.  We  have  no  fear  tor  the  other  grains  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  same  cross. 
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RYE.— ITS  FUNCTIONS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
STEWART  DEAN. 


In  the  United  States  rye  is  the  least  popular 
of  the  grains,  and  its  merits  are  not  as  well 
understood  as  they  should  be.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  fed  understandingly  as  a  grain  ration  for 
farm  stock,  especially  horses,  and  its  use  is 
now  almost  obsolete  in  many  portions  of  the 
country.  This  is  owing,  first,  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  too  costly;  and,  second,  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  oats  for  horses 
and  young  stock.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  first  notion  is  correct,  from  the  fact 
t  hat,  rye  as  a  nutrient  comes  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  corn,  which  it.  resembles  in  com¬ 
position.  Farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  rye  to  horses  with  the  notion  that  it 
would  take  the  place  of  oats,  when,  in  reality, 
it  is  complementary  to  oata,  being  rich  in 
carbohydrates— in  fact,  as  just  said,  it  very 
closely  ref emblea corn  in  composition.  In  our 
climate,  with  our  immense  and  cheap  corn 
crops  to  take  its  place,  rye  can  never  become  a 
cheap  food  for  horses;  aud  the  liability  of 
dairy  cows  to  abort  when  fed  the  grain  or 
straw  of  rye  that  has  ripened  the  spores  of 
ergot,  its  fungoid  parasite,  is  well  known 
among  careful  dairymen. 

These  are  cogent  reasons  against  rye  as  a 
popular  grain  food.  To  my  mind  it  has,  how¬ 
ever.  two  missions  in  our  agriculture,  which 
are  as  unique  as  they  are  useful.  The  first  is 
as  a  soiling  crop  for  dairy  cows.  Rejoicing  in 
a  cold  climate,  rye  pushes  its  first  shoots  to 
ward  the  returning  suu  long  before  any  other 
grass  or  grain  plant,  not  excepting  “Quack.” 
Iu  this  respect,  it  stands  first  in  every  sense, 
and  opens  the  season’s  feeding  witli  a  good, 
full  swath  by  the  time  pastures  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  this  latitude  the  10th  of  May  is, 
in  an  early  season,  about  “turning-out"  time, 
and  rye  on  good  land  will  then  be  15  inches 
high.  Of  the  merits  of  soiling  I  shall 
say  but  a  word,  that  being  a  problem 
for  each  dairyman  to  work  out  for  him¬ 
self.  The  value  of  land  and  the  character 
of  the  individual’s  business,  apart  from  the 
dairy  jwr  se,  will  indicate  very  clearly 
whether  he  can  carry  his  herd  through  Bum¬ 
mer  on  soiling  crops  at  a  profit.  It  is  tuoroly 
a  mutt*.'!*  of  a  few  acres  with  a  good  deal  of 
labor,  or  u  grout  rnuny  ucrea  and  little  or  no 
labor.  Rye  starts  the  soiler  in  first-class 
shape  in  the  Spring,  and  will  take  him  through 
May.  The  most  favorable  soil  for  this  crop  is  a 
light  gi*a  vel  or  sandy  loam.  The  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  the  right  time  to  sow.  About  three 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  make  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  Spring  feed.  Rye  is  apt  to  be  coarse  if 
the  seeding  is  thin,  and  cows  will  eat  too 
little  to  secure  the  highest  yield,  unless  it  is 
very  delicate  in  texture.  Rye  should  not  be 
grown  with  either  hog  or  cow  tnuuure  as  a 
fertilizer.  Hog  manure  makes  a  very  rank 
growth  of  stalks  and  louf,  aud  cows  won’t  eat 
enough  of  such  foliuge  to  insure  an  abundant 
milk  yield.  There  is  doubtless  an  odor  or 
flavor  of  the  hog  iu  the  substance  of  the  plant. 
The  same  may  lie  said  of  cow  manure.  Cattle 
will  dodge  the  gross  where  either  their 
manure  or  urine  has  fallen  in  a  pasture,  for  at 
least  two  years.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  forage  crops.  But  there  is  a  marked 
exception  as  regards  horse  manure.  Cows  eat 
greedily  fodder  crops  raised  with  this,  and 
ordinary  superphosphate  appears  to  leave  no 
repelling  taste.  A  light  dressing  of  horse 
manure,  say  10  two-horse  loads,  and  400 
pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre,  are 
abundant  for  fair  lands. 

Two  points  in  soiling  should  be  noticed. 
The  first  is,  not  to  give  the  cows  all  they  want 
at  once;  but  bring  them  gradually,  through 
four  or  five  days,  up  to  a  full  feed.  Rye  fed 
largely,  following  suddenly  on  hay,  will  im¬ 
part  a  disagreeable  odor  to  the  milk,  which 
will  be  intensified  in  the  butter — a  kind  of  a 
“tumipo-eabbage”  odor.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  this,  ami  if  the  crop  is  fed  sparingly  at 
first,  there  will  be  none  at  all.  Of  this  I  do 
not  know  the  philosophy;  but  ’tis  a  fact.  The 
other  point  is,  that  some  cows  do  not  seem  to 
relish  the  rye  freshly  cut,  but  if  it  is  wilted, 
they  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  aud  pitch  in  with  a 
gusto,  after  two  or  three  days. 

Rye,  cut  wheu  nearly  in  blossom,  makes  a 
very  good  light,  coarse  horse  hay.  This  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do  if  you  have  some  of 
your  fodder  crop  left,  as  Orchard  Grass,  and 
clover  will  be  ready  to  cut  then ;  and  your  rye 
stubble  should  be  turned  under,  and  a  crop  of 
fodder  corn  drilled  in  for  late  feed.  An  aver¬ 


age  800- pound  cow  will  eat,  one  day  with  an¬ 
other,  not  far  from  90  pounds,  if  she  is  getting 
a  fair  amount  of  grain,  say  six  quarts  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  two-thirds  corn  and  one- 
third  oat  meal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  acre 
of  good  rye  will  fee*!  10  cows  from  17  to  20 
days. 

Somebc  dy  has  said  that  snow  is  the  poor 
man’s  manure.  That  might  be  applied  with 
equal  truth  to  rye.  Clover  is  the  great  ren¬ 
ovator  of  good  land;  rye  will  perform  the 
same  generous  office  on  soil  so  poor  that 
clover  will  not  “  catch”  at  all.  My  bobby  on 
fertilization  is  the  necessity  of  the  presence  in 
the  soil  of  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  humus 
as  a  primary  condition  to  favorable  plaut. 
growth.  This  belief  presses  itself  upon  me 
with  the  uuabating  persistency  of  an  instinct. 
The  more  I  have  tried  to  reason  it  out  of  my 
head,  the  more  the  proofs  in  its  favor  have  mul¬ 
tiplied.  When  1  read  of  some  eminent  man 
announcing  that  in  order  to  raise  so  many 
bushels  of  corn,  he  would  take  so  many 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  so  many  of  phosphoric 
add.  aud  so  many  of  potash,  and  saying  noth¬ 
ing  about  this  humus,  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  makes  me  nervous. 

Now,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  u  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  this  vegetable  deposit  in  the 
soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  iuako  a  good 
crop,  and  that  the  chief  element  lacking  in 
worn-out  soils  is,  not  the  everlasting  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash,  etc.,  but  this  very  same  cheap, 
hardly-ever-montioned  factor.  Chemistry 
can  show  us  no  practical  difference  between 
the  best  and  the  poorest  agricultural  soils, 
save  the  vegetable  mold.  In  worn-out  soils 
we  must  put  it  back,  and  make  the  yellow, 
sickly -colored  earth  once  more  of  a  darker 
hue.  How  shall  we  do  this  without  barn-yard 
mauure  or  muck!  I  say  with  rye.  On  those 
enfeebled  soils  you  can't  do  anything  with 
clover;  it  won’t  grow  at  all,  and  the  seed  is 
too  expensive  to  experiment  with;  corn  is 
very  nearly  as  bad  in  this  respect ;  but  rye 
will  fill  the  bill  exactly. 

Its  rank,  far-spreading,  greedy  roots  will 
hunt  every  available  particle  of  nutritive  sub¬ 
stance,  and  it  will  make  a  considerable  amount 
of  growth  as  a  first  crop  on  land  that  has  been 
abandoned  as  being  too  much  impoverished  to 
grow  any  farm  crop.  This  growth  should  be 
turned  under  when  heading  out,  aud  the  luml 
may  be  left  In  that  condition  till  Fall,  though 
it  would  be  boiler  farming  to  drag  it  twice  or 
three  times.  In  September  turn  the  land  over 
and  sow  agaiu.  This  crop  will  be  20  per  cent, 
better  than  the  preceding  one,  and  should  be 
treated  iu  the  same  way,  Sow  the  third  time, 
and  in  the  Spring  seed  to  clover,  letting  the 
grain  ripeu,  If  you  get,  a  “eatrh.”  If  you  do, 
never  again  let  that  laud  get  below  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  growing  a  crop  of  clover.  If  the 
olovor  should  not  do  well,  turn  it  under  us 
before,  and  put  In  the  fourth  crop  of  rye 
You  need  not  worry,  you  will  get  the  clover 
this  time. 

This  treatment  is  sure,  and  costa  nothing  but 
a  very  small  amount  of  time  aud  labor  and 
the  value  of  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
Where  does  the  rye  get  all  this  fertility  from? 
Here  comes  in  this  humus  theory  agaiu.  I 
believe  that  the  decaying  vegetable  matter 
liberates  most  of  it  from  the  soil,  where,  left 
without  the  wooing  influences  of  the  organic 
matter,  the  inorganic  treasures  would  lie  lock¬ 
ed  up  In  stony-hearted  inertness,  in  these 
older  States,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  now 
exhausted  from  starvation,  that  might  iu  five 
year’s  time  be  laughing  with  luxuriant  plants. 
Rye  and  a  little  vim  can  change  all  this,  aud 
nobody  will  be  a  cent  in  debt  for  doing  it. 

Chant.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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London  is  situated  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  finest  farming  districts  of  Ontario,  and  one 
would  naturally  expect  a  large  representa¬ 
tion  of  farmers  and  farmers’  products  at  the 
Western  Canadian  Fair,  held  there  from  Sep 
tember22  to  27.  In  this  he  would  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed;  for,  though  the  weather  was  very 
unpropitious  during  the  first  part  of  the  week, 
yet  a  very  good  show  was  gotten  together. 

We  noticed  that  much  of  the  best  stock  was 
the  same  that  had  been  shown  at  Toronto  the 
previous  week,  aud  the  bulk  of  the  horses 
were  of  the  same  heavy  class  mentioned  The 
cattle  were  largely  Short  horns;  the  sheep 
were  nearly  all  coarse  and  medium  wools;  the 
hogs  were  largely  Yorkshires  and  Suffolks 
We  noticed  a  Suffolk  Punch  horse  and  mare, 
three  years  old,  recently  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Their 
weights  were  1,650  and  1,810  pounds  respec¬ 
tively.  They  were  short-legged,  blocky,  active 
animals,  and  seemed  well  adapted  to  farm  work. 


There  was  a  good  show  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery;  including  several  tile  machines, 
which  we  were  very  glad  to  see,  as  their  pres¬ 
ence  showed  that  increased  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  getting  rid  of  surplus  water  from 
the  soil-  one  of  the  essentials  to  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  fanning.  Among  the  novelties  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  implements  we  noticed 
n  combined  sulky  rake,  thistle-killer  and  har¬ 
row.  It  was  so  constructed  that  the  rake 
teeth  are  readily  detached,  aud  In  their 
place  is  substituted  a  series  of  catting 
teeth  made  sharp  aud  broad,  so  that 
a  thistle  could  hardly  escape  being  cut 
off  by  them  in  passing.  These  could  be  re¬ 
moved,  aud  a  harrow  substituted  in  their 
place,  and  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  driver, 
while  riding,  could  readily  raise  any  part  of  it, 
for  the  escape  of  stones,  sods  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tions. 

We  also  uoticed  a  new  combined  wheat 
drill,  fertilizer  sower  and  wheat  cultivator. 
It  had  three  wheels  and  a  flexible  tongue,  and 
was  guided  by  the  driver  so  as  to  run  per¬ 
fectly  straight — a  very  necessary  provision 
where  cultivation  is  to  be  done  in  the  Spring. 
For  cultivating,  the  tubes  and  hoes  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  in  their  place  is  .substituted  a  sort 
of  sad  iron-shaped  float,  which,  wheu  culti¬ 
vating  the  wheat  iu  Spring,  runs  aloug  the 
surface  between  the  wheat,  rows,  and  lifts  up 
the  wheat  leaves.  Attached  to  the  standard 
of  this  float,  aud  following  it,  Is  a  cultivator 
tooth,  which  can  bo  so  placed  as  to  throw 
little  or  much  soil  towards  the  wheat  plants 
on  either  side,  covering  tin*  roots  much  or 
little.  It  seemed  tons  a  novel  and  desirable 
improvement,  on  the  wheat  drills. 

The  exhibit  of  bees  and  honey  and  apiary 
appliances  was  large  and  attractive,  and  wo 
were  glad  to  notice  that  many  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tors -were  ladies,  and  they  secured  a  fair  share 
of  the  prizes.  Apiculture  is  especially  a  wo¬ 
man’s  employment,  and  wo  hail  increased  at 
toution  by  them  to  it  as  a  very  favorable  sign, 
and  hope  it  may  rapidly  increase. 

There  was  a  large  show  of  fruit,  and  it  was 
of  liue  qua! Ity  though  not  so  large  as  last  week 
at  Toronto.  In  the  arrangement  of  fruit,  all 
exhibits  of  each  variety  were  placed  together; 
this  made  it  easy  to  see  at,  a  glance  the  whole 
of  any  one  sort,  and  enabled  a  casual  visitor 
to  compare  the  various  plates  with  each  other. 
Another  feature  was  novel  bo  ns,  and  one 
which  we  desire  to  especially  commend:  it 
consisted  of  a  display  of  market  fruits  ready 
packed  in  barrels  for  shipment.  The  commit¬ 
tee  examined  the  fruit  very  closely,  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  that  it  was  honestly  packed. 
Such  examples  should  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  mode  of  sorting  and  packing 
apples. 

A  Canadian  fair  without  a  large  exhibit,  of 
feeding  roots,  would  be  a  great, curiosity,  and 
the  collection  made  was  certainly  a  great  curi¬ 
osity  and  study  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  States- 
We  never  saw  a  larger  collection  or  finer  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  various  sorts  of  feeding  roots  than 
that  exhibited  in  the  Produce  Hull  at  London. 
There  were  tons  and  tons  of  them,  aud  all  so 
remarkably  fine  we  were  glad  we  were  not 
one  of  the  judges,  as  it  would  have  puzzled  us 
to  say  where  the  prizes  belonged.  The  potato 
show  was  also  fine,  hoth  iu  numbers  of  sam¬ 
ples  shown,  and  iu  the  average  excellence  of 
the  individual  sorts. 

Wheu  we  say  that  our  friends,  the  Vicks, 
made  an  exhibit  of  flowers,  we  need  say  no 
more  to  assure  any  one  who  knows  them,  that 
the  flower  sho  w  was  worth  looking  at;  at,  least 
one  third  of  the  entire  exhibit  was  made  by 
them,  and,  like  all  their  work,  it  was  first- 
class.  No  firm  on  this  continent  has  done 
more  to  create  and  cultivate  a  correct  taste 
for  flowers,  uud  for  their  constant  efforts  in 
this  direction  they  should  receive  especial  no¬ 
tice. 

The  dairy  exhibit,  both  iu  butter  and 
cheese,  was  much  the  largest  and  finest  of  any 
which  we  have  seen  this  year,  and  when  wo 
inquired  the  reusou  of  such  a  fine  display,  we 
were  assured  that  that  portion  of  Canada 
lying  north  and  east  of  Loudon  is  a  fine  dairy 
district,  aud  that  much  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  great  in¬ 
terest  shown  by  Canadian  ladies  in  all  kinds 
of  farm  stock  and  farm  products.  While  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  see  a  lady,  at  any  fair  held  in 
the  States,  taking  even  a  casual  glance  at  the 
stock,  in  Canada  Hue-appearing  and  richly- 
dressed  ladies,  with  their  husbands,  and  often 
in  groups  by  themselves,  make  a  tour  of  the 
stables,  stalls  und  pens,  and  minutely  examine 
and  compare  the  merits  of  the  different;  breeds 
and  different  animals  of  each  breed,  and  it  is 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  Uud  the  lady 
a  better  judge  of  stock  than  her  husband.  The 
ladies  are  also,  as  a  rule,  well  posted  upon  the 
business  aud  conditions  of  the  farms  and  of 
farming  operations;  especially  were  they  well 
informed  in  fruit-growing. 

This  fair  was  entirely  exempt  from  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  liquors,  including  ale,  wine  and 


beer,  and  would  have  been  very  decent  and 
orderly,  were  it  not  that  ball  throwers,  lifters 
and  strikers  wore  allowed  to  create  bedlam  in 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  grounds,  and 
petty  showmen  were  continually  bawling  their 
attractions.  We  noticed  also  a  half  dozen  or 
more  full-fledged  gamblers  who  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  fleece  the  young  ami  green  of  both  sexes 
and  crack  their  indecent  jokes,  especially 
when  surrounded  by  women  und  girls.  Can¬ 
adian  laws  are  strictly  opposed  to  these  .prac¬ 
tices,  and  the  welfare  and  morals  of  tho  young 
and  future  farmers  are  in  the  scales,  and  it 
does  seem  as  though  such  unusually  level¬ 
headed  people  would  have  sufficient  decency 
ami  regard  for  good  morals  not  to  be  willing 
to  sell  themselves  to  the  Devil  for  the  paltry 
sum  they  can  realize  for  these  privileges.  As 
we  talked  with  the  directors  and  saw  what 
decent  people  they  appeared  to  be,  we  could 
not  but  wonder  at  their  moral  depravity  or 
gross  Ignorance  and  stupidity,  in  allowing 
such  debasing  practices  on  their  fair  grounds, 
Shall  there  never  more  be  an  unobjectionable 
fair? 


THE  WESTERN  MICHIGAN  FAIR. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  Sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Western  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  23  89.  The  success  of  the 
undertaking  was  seriously  interfered  with  by 
ba*l  weather.  Thursday,  however,  was  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  a  largo  crowd  visited  the  grounds. 
The  exhibits  In  all  the  departments  wore  in 
excess  of  previous  years,  aud  had  the  weather 
been  pleasant,  on  Tuesday  ami  Wednesday,  tho 
attendance  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
larger  than  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
society. 

Homological  Hall  was  well  arranged,  and 
was  full  of  very  choice  fruit,  embracing  1,889 
entries.  J.  G.  Knmsdell,  Grand  Traverse, 
showed  80  varieties  of  apples,  15  of  plums,  10 
of  pears,  4  of  poaches,  6  of  grapes,  3  of  crab- 
apples,  and  8  of  quinces.  He  also  exhibited 
a  bushel  of  Cutbbert  raspberries  picked  on 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  fair.  Tho  North 
ern  Fruit  Growers’  Association  had  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  40  varieties  of  apples,  10  of  plums, 
and  4  of  grapes.  The  Western  Michigan 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  organized  in  July 
last,  had  about  300  plates  of  apples,  grapes, 
peaches,  plums,  etc.  Altogether,  this  hall 
was  filled  with  as  fine  and  large  a  collection  as 
any  the  writer  ever  saw.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  interest  this  locality  has  In  this  important 
field,  aud  the  crowds  of  visitors  in  tho  halls, 
afforded  ample  proof  that,  the  labors  of  those 
who  got  up  this  department  wore  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  What  is  true  of  Pnmological  ITall  is 
equally  true  of  Agricultural  Hall.  This  too 
was  well  filled,  the  entries  numbering  550. 

The  agricultural  implement  display  was  tho 
largest  ever  made  on  these  grounds.  Tho  Sy¬ 
racuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.  exhibited  a  full  line 
of  their  sulky,  land-side  ami  swivel  plows, 
and  steel  frame  cultivators.  John  Deere  & 
Co.,  Moline,  III.,  showed  the  Gilpin  Sulky,  a 
full  line  of  walking  plows,  corn  cultivators, 
and  potato  diggers.  The  Oliver  (’hilled  Plow 
Co.,  South  Bond,  Ind. ,  Imd  a  large  and  fine 
exhibit  of  the  Casaday  sulky  plows,  und  a 
number  of  walking  plows.  Plows  wore  also 
exhibited  by  the  North  Fairfield  Plow  Co., 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio;  the  Bryant  Plow  Co., 
Rryant.Ohio;  tlinBissell  Plow  Co., South  Bend, 
Ind.;  the  Economist  Plow  Co,  of  the  same 
place;  and  the  Grand  Rapids M’f’g  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  J.  W.  Bookwaltor  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  showed  rakes  and  hay  ted¬ 
ders.  Deere  &  Mansur  Co.,  Molt  tie,  Ill.,  bail 
corn  planters  on  exhibition.  The  Empire 
Drill  Co.,  Shorts ville,  N.  Y.,  showed  grain 
drills  and  horse  pokes;  the  Crown  M’f’g  Co., 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  grain  and  fertilizer  drills; 
the  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis., 
grain  drills,  broadcast  seeders  and  mowers; 
and  the  Albion  M’f’g  Co.,  Albion,  Mich., 
spring-tooth  harrows,  seeders  and  hay  rakes. 
Self-binders  were  shown  in  operation  by 
Hoover  &  Gamble,  Miainisburg,  O. ;  Walter 
A.  Wood,  M.  &  It.  M.  Co.,  Hoowaok  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  Goo.  Esterly,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Os¬ 
borne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Altman,  Miller 
&  Co.,  Akrou,  O. ;  J.  F.  Seibcrliug  &  Co., 
Akron,  O.,  aud  McCormick  ffc  Co.,  Chicago, 
ill.  Emerson,  Talcott  <fc  Co.,  Rockford,  ill., 
exhibited  mowers,  rakes,  corn  planters  and 
cultivators.  The  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  showed  their  direct  draft  mowers. 
Gere,  Truman,  Platt  &  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
showed  the  Whipple  Harrow.  The  Belcher  & 
Taylor  Ag’l  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
showed  the  S.  R.  Nye  Bay  State  Rake  aud  tho 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder. 

There  was  tho  usual  number  of  traction  and 
portable  engines,  grain  and  clover  thrashers, 
road  machines,  windmills,  etc.,  all  in  opera¬ 
tion,  which  attracted  much  attention  aud 
made  plenty  of  noise. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
future  prospects  of  this  association.  Al¬ 
though  young  in  years,  it  has  already  proved 
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a  success.  The  officers  are  fully[aliveJ|to  |the 
interests  they  liave  engaged  in,  and  already 
$30,000  have  been  subscribedjto  buy  grounds 
and  erect  suitable  buildings.  When  this  shall 
have  boon  tteconiplisliod,  the  society  will  be  in 
a  position  to  give  exhibitors  extra  induce¬ 
ments  to  attend  its  fairs,  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  as  large  aud  well  arranged  exhibit* 
as  any  fair  in  the  State.  o.  B.  B. 


MAINE  STATE  FAIR. 


Tub  32d  annual  fair  of  the  Maine  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Pomological  Society  and  the  Androscog¬ 
gin  County  Agricultural  Society,  opened  at 
Lewiston  l'ark,  Lewiston.  Maine.  September 
23,  and  continued  until  the  20th.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  grandest  ever  given  in  t  his  State. 
The  show  of  cattle  was  far  ahead  of  any  seen 
in  former  years,  there  being  nearly  2,000 
head  on  exhibition.  The  display  of  oxen  was 
the  largest  and  best  I  ever  saw  in  New-  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  oxen  exhibitions  of  New-  Eng¬ 
land  are  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  horse 
and  swine  departments  were  well  filled,  and  the 
pomological  display  was  excellent.  The 
weather  was  inclement-  the  first  three  days, 
which  greatly  lessened  the  attendance.  On 
Wednesday  about  3,000  people  came  on  the 
grounds,  aud  on  Thursday  the  crowd  was 
estimated  at  12,000,  Many  farmers  with  their 
families  lived  in  touts  in  a  grove  close  to  the 
grounds  while  the  fair  lasted. 

The  agricultural  implement  department  was 
a  success.  The  first  floor  of  the  main  building 
was  devoted  to  this  display;  this  proved  to  be 
totally  inadequate,  for  many  manufacturers 
had  to  locate  outside  on  a  temporary  platform. 
My  attention  was  attracted  to  Email’s  new 
calf  feeder,  manufactured  by  a  firm  in  the 
East.  It  can  easily  be  fastened  to  the  side 
of  a  stall,  and  can  be  taken  off  when  clean¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  It  is  a  novelty  that  will 
surely  come  into  general  use.  it  is  so  designed 
that  the  calf  sucks  its  food  instead  of  drinking 
it,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that,  calves 
which  suck  do  better  and  look  sleeker  than 
those  that  drink  The  food  is  taken  in  a  na¬ 
tural  way,  ami  the  danger  of  swullowing  too 
rapidly  is  in  t  ins  way  avoided,  a  danger  that 
is  always  present  when  calves  drink.  Anew 
evaporator,  called  the  Domestic,  was  also 
shown  by  this  firm.  It  Is  designed  for  farm¬ 
ers’  use,  and  seems  to  be  an  excellent  device. 
The  Syracuse  Plow  Company  made  a  fine 
display  of  their  plows.  The  Richardson 
Man  factoring  Company  showed  their  new 
model  Buckeye  mower  and  Bullard  hay- 
teddor.  T.  B.  Everett  &  Co.,  Boston,  gave  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  mauy  labor  saving 
machines.  The  Bt.  Albans  Foundry  showed 
its  horse  powers  and  thrashers  in  oporutiou. 
The  Springfield  Manufacturing  Company  and 
J.  H.  Thomas  Sons,  showed  their  rakes  and 
tedders.  Many  other  implements  were  ex 
hi  hi  ted. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  grand.  In  numbers 
the  Jerseys  took  the  lead.  Orestes  Pierce 
showed  his  extensive  herd  of  this  breed. 
Herefords  were  out  iu  goodly  numbers.  Bur¬ 
leigh  &  Bod  well,  large  importers  and  breeders 
of  this  strain,  showed  many  fine  auimals. 
They  also  exhibited  some  Sussex  cattle  which 
greatly  rosomnle  the  Devons.  Why  is  it  that 
Muine  farmers  forget  the  beautiful  Holland¬ 
ers?  Their  merits  for  beef,  milk  and  butter  are 
unquestioned.  Only  a  few  head  of  this  noted 
straiu  were  shown.  The  headway  made  by 
them  in  the  opinion  of  Maine  farmers  the  last 
four  years  is  comparatively  small  compared 
with  their  growing  popularity  in  other  States. 
Short-horns  were  out  in  force.  Not  many 
Guernseys  or  Ayrshire*  were  shown. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  bottter  thau  lust 
year.  The  hardy  Plymouth  Rocks  took  the 
lead;  but  all  the  other  noted  breeds  were 
showu.  Turkeys  uud  ducks  were  iu  consider¬ 
able  numbers. 

The  display  of  sheep  was  excellent.  The 
largest  exhibitor  in  l his  department  was  It, 
B.  Sheppard,  who  showed  42  head  of  Merinos; 
N.  R.  Bautclle,  came  next  with  thirty  head  of 
Sout  h  Downs;  Columbus  Hilton,  exhibited  25 
head  of  Merinos  sheep  and  lambs;  H.  S.  Hast¬ 
ings,  showed  27  head  of  Hampshire  Downs; 
the  Stuto  College  had  on  exhibition  13  head  of 
Shropshire^ ;  an  enormous  Oxford  Down  buck, 
weighing  about  ills  pounds,  was  showu  by  C. 
A.  Brackett.  In  the  swine  department  the 
Chester  and  Berkshire  breeds  took  the  lead. 

The  display  of  vegetable*  wasexeelieut.  L. 
H.  Blossom,  of  Turner,  Maine,  un  enthusiastic 
farmer  and  great  admirer  ot  the  Rural, 
made  a  splendid  showing  in  this  department. 

A  new  variety  of  pumpkin  eulled  Tours,  was 
among  his  collection.  This  originated  iu 
France,  aud  looks  iikea  variety  that  willkeep- 
The  pomological  display  was  the  best  ever 
given  at  this  fair.  Nearly  1,000  plates  were 
filled  with  luscious  fruit.  Apples  and  grapes 
were  abundant.  The  apple  crop  tliis  year,  is  far 
more  abuudaut  thau  that  of  last  year.  Tables 
were  devoted  to  the  fruit  display  of  different  < 


counties,  and  it  was  hard  to  determine 
which  was  foremost.  The  exhibition  of  cut 
flowers  and  of  flowers  in  pots,  was  remarka¬ 
bly  good. 

A  few  side  shows  were  on  the  grounds,  but 
all  but  one  were  located  in  a  grove  near  the 
grounds.  Very  few  fakirs  were  to  be  seen, 
and  gambling  was  not  in  progress.  The  at¬ 
tendance  fell  off  nearly  two-thirds  compared 
with  last  year,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  and  but  for  this, 
the  fair  would  surely  huve  been  a  success 
financially.  j.  k.  s. 


Almost  every  paper  one  takes  up  contains 
long,  conspicuously  displayed  advertisement* 
of  watches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  chains, 
broaches,  and  other  articles  of  adornment 
said  to  be  made  of  gold  or  of  rolled  gold,  yet 
offered  at  such  murvclously  low  prices  that 
one  wonders  how  anybody  could  have  the 
“  check”  to  muke  such  obviously  false  repre¬ 
sentations;  how  any  paper  with  any  pretention 
to  honesty  in  its  publication  department, 
could  admit  such  frauds;  and  how  any  reader 
could  bo  gullible  enough  to  believe  the  clap¬ 
trap  of  the  advertiser*.  Those  who  represent 
the  goods  as  made  of  gold,  belong  to  the  same 
class  os  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  but  those 
who  say  they  are  made  of  rolled  gold,  do  not 
tell  an  actual  falsehood^  although,  as  a  rule,  a 
falsi.'  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  description, 
through  the  reader’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
“rolled  gold.”  This  is  made  by  casting  an 
ingot  of  brass,  and,  while  it  is  still  hot,  jftmr- 
ing  upnu  it  a  thin  layer  of  gold  alloy.  When 
cold,  the  ingot  is  forced  between  steel  rollers 
until  a  long, thin  ribbon  is  produced, in  which 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  brass  is  the  same  as 
in  the  ingot.  As  the  gold  originully  poured 
on  the  brass  is  not  pure,  but  alloyed  more  or 
less  with  a  baser  metal,  and  as  it  is  extended 
enormously  on  the  surface  of  the  pressed  out 
brass,  the  proportion  of  gold  is  never  more 
than  three  per  cent., and  often  considerably  less 
than  two  per  cent.  It  is  this  “  rolled  gold,” 
which  C0»ts  but  little  more  than  brass,  that 
is  made  into  watch  covers,  cheap  bracelets, 
watch  chains,  etc.  The  gold  layer, though  often 
nearly  as  thin  as  gilding,  lasts  considerably' 
longer,  and  the  watches  covered  with  it  will 
wear  from  six  mouths  to  ten  years, according  to 
the  usage  they  receive  and  the  thickness  of  the 
veneering  of  gold  alloy  on  them.  When  you 
see  those  advertisements  of  cheap  jewelry 
made  of  “gold”  or  “rolled  gold,”  bear  the 
above  facts  in  mind,  and  then  order  if  you 
choose;  but  don’t  expect  to  get  $10  worth  of 
goods  for  50  ceuts. 

In  the  Eye  Opener  of  the  Rural  of  August 
23,  we  denounced  the  misrepresentations  of 
agents  for  a  beehive  patented  by  a  Mr. 
Pickerel,  of  Tennessee,  and  kuown  as  the 
Golden  Hive.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  probably 
the  highest  authority  in  the  country  on  api¬ 
culture,  bus  emphatically  contradicted  several 
statements  made  by  the  agents  tor  this  hive. 
Ho  asserts  that  what  is  covered  by  the  patent 
isabsoluely  of  no  value,  and  that  whatever 
meritorious  features  the  thing  possesses  are  not 
patented,  aud  can  be  adopted  by  anybody,  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  Langstrot.h  aud  other 
hives.  Indeed,  no  good  bee-keeper  would  use 
this  Goldeu  Hive,  as  a  gilt,  iu  view  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  it  would  occasion  in  haudliug 
comb  and  honey.  “Every  hive  of  this  kind 
sold  in  auy  part  of  the  country,  ’  says  the 
Professor,  “  is  a  damage  to  the  buyer  aud  to 
the  fraternity.”  He  indignantly  denounces 
the  false  claims  made  that  the  hive  will  win¬ 
ter  bees  safely,  or  that  bees  in  it  will  secure 
more  honey  than  those  in  other  hives.  The 
fellows  who  are  selling  these  hives  and  patent 
rights  under  the  Pickerel  patent  (we  have  seen 
the  name  spelt  Pickville  also)  are  still  delud¬ 
ing  those  interested  in  bee-keeping,  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  though  their  efforts 
seem  to  be  livelier  in  Michigan  than  elsewhere. 
A  friend,  in  sending  us  the  name  of  a  new 
subscriber  from  Plymouth,  Michigan,  writes 
us: — “I  secured  this  subscriber  through  the 
‘Eye-opener.’  I  sawr  u  bee-hive  called  the 
•Golden’  exhibited  in  the  park  m  front  of  the 
stores,  and  thinking  it  might  be  the  same  re¬ 
ferred  to  iu  the  Rural,  1  got  that  issue,  and 
started  off  to  warn  my  nearest  bee  keeping 
friends,  letting  them  read  the  article.  Those 
to  whom  l  showed  the  article  were  saved,  but 
bow  it  was  with  those  who  lived  farther  away, 
I  don't  know.  The  ‘Golden’  is  still  here,  aud 
so  is  its  traveling  attendant.”  Our  exposures 
of  frauds  and  humbugs  are,  of  course,  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  advantage  of  our  subscribers;  but 
we  regard  every  honorable  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  friend,  and  we  wish  every  one  of  them 
could  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  ‘Eye- 
opener,’  but  also  of  every  other  Department 


in  the  Rural;  and  we  will  be  thankful  to  our 
subscribers  if  they  will  kindly  extend  this 
benefit  to  them  so  far  as  they  conveniently  can. 

Lately  we  have  received  so  many  inquiries 
about  Dr.  J.  A.  Sherman  and  his  manner  of 
treating  rupture,  that  it  is  evident  the  “Dr.” 
has  been  sending  out  circulars  with  unusual 
briskness  within  the  last,  few  weeks.  He  Ls 
what  is  known  as  an  “advertising  specialist,” 
and  such  people  do  not  stand  high  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  regular  medical  profession.  Indeed, 
medical  men  in  “good  standing.”  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  professionally  in  this 
city;  and  the  same  rale  is  followed  generally 
tliroughout  the  country.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  people  of  this  kind  are  charlatans 
and  frauds,  and  it  has  always  lieen  a  wonder 
to  us  why  people  w  ho  are  by  no  means  fools, 
should  have  recourse  to  them  rather  than  to 
honest,  capable  medical  men  living  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  and  whoso  character  must 
lie  well  known  to  them.  Sherman's  appliances 
for  the  cure  of  rupture  have  a  large  sale,  and 
we  have  never  beard  any  complaints  of  his 
dealings  with  his  patrons.  In  all  cases  of  dis¬ 
ease,  however,  we  would  earnestly  urge  our 
friends  to  consult  some  skillful  and  honorable 
doctor  known  to  them  personally  or  by  local 
reputation,  rather  than  trust  for  relief  to  these 
advertising  or  traveling  fellows  who,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  are  humbugs  and 
mountebanks. 


for  jWomar. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


JAN’S  SISTER. 


HV  1,1 1.1.  IK  E.  BARR. 


Ear  In  the  lonely  silver  gulch. 

There  were  twenty  men  In  camp. 

The  toll  of  the  day  was  over, 

They  were  gathered  round  tire  and  lamp, 
And  “Oh.*’  one  said  with  a  weary  sigh, 

‘•But  this  ls  a  lonesome  place ! 

Wbat  would  1  give  to  see  to  night 
A  mother’*  or  ulster's  face. 

Jan  Wilson  rose  In  his  quiet  way 
And  went  to  his  Uttle  kit; 

Lifted  u  small  red  leather  ease 
And  said.  “You  may  look  at  It." 

Together  they  pushed  aside  the  spring. 

And  framed  In  a  golden  curl 
They  saw  the  pleasant,  kindly  face 
Of  a  smiling,  homci  like  girl. 

Few  would  have  called  her  beautiful; 

All  would  have  called  her  fair, 

For  she  had  th«  charm  of  a  guileless  youth. 
And  n  gentle,  modest  air: 

A  rosy  face  and  u  tender  mouth, 

And  her  eyes  like  those  of  a  dove. 

Just  such  a  good  and  loyal  girl 
As  a  mau  could  trust  and  love. 

“Your  sweetheart,  Jan?”  “My  sister,  Jim, 
And  a  better,  man  ne’er  had: 

Little  Mary  has  been  my  angel, 

Since  ever  I  was  a  lad. 

When  J  left  home  a  year  ago. 

She  said  as  I  went  away— 

“Jan,  I’ll  give  you  my  picture,  dear, 

Aud  think  of  the  words  I  say: 

If  ever  you’re  going  to  drink,  Jan. 

If  ever  you’re  going  to  fight. 

Or  will  lug  to  do  u  single  thing 
You  know  Isn’t  square  aud  right, 

Just  look  In  my  face,  dear  brother, 

And  ask,  wliafU  Mury  say? 

And  give  me  a  kiss  and  a  promise, 

As  you  have  dime  many  a  day.” 

"So  that  1*  the  reason,  boys, 

(For  they’d  gathered  round  to  look) 

I  let  the  cards  and  the  drink  uloue. 

And  stick  to  my  pipe  and  my  book.” 
“Right,  Jan!  Right!”  und  they  fell  Into  talk 
Of  their  homes  and  their  early  years, 

Till  hearts  were  trader,  and  words  were  low, 
And  eyes  were  uilsty  with  tears. 

*  •  »  * 

'Tis  thus  good  women,  sitting  at  home, 
Stretch  over  the  world  their  sway; 

And  touch  into  sweeter  and  purer  life 
Meu  thousands  of  miles  away. 

-  ■»» »  ■  ... - 

SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 


BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 


HIRED  HELP  AND  SERVANTS. 

Under  this  synonymous  caption  we  intend 
to  show  the  difference  of  an  apparent  same 
ness  in  the  social  condition  of  a  class,  and  call 
attention  to  those  natural  capacities  which 
work  their  way  into  higher  social  spheres  than 
where  birth  and  circumstances  have  originally 
placed  it,  even  iu  a  country  of  the  most  pa¬ 
trician  conservatism  where  gradations  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  so  numerous,  distinctly  defined,  and 
exclusive  as  to  make  two  castes  even  of  the 
serving  class  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  in  human  na¬ 
ture  to  self-aggrandizement,  and  that  this 
latter  class  should  think  themselves  above 
some  of  their  kind,  therefore,  is  not  so  sur¬ 
prising  as  that  the  difference  is  really  mark¬ 
ed  and  insuperable  in  the  established  order  of 
things. 

By  “hired  help”  are  designated  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  peasants,  well-to-do  or  otherwise, 
who,  learning  neither  trades  nor — by  a  natur¬ 
al  dullness  which  may  be  said  to  be  inherited 
from  a  long  hue  of  soil  grovelling  antecedents— 
acquiring  the  refinement  and  deftness  of  world¬ 


ly  intercourse,  remain  in  their  native  vicinity 
content  to  serve  their  apprentice  years,  and 
eke  out  their  marriage  dower  in  the  ancient, 
patient  fashion  of  Scriptural  Jacob, 
minus  his  adventure  and  shrewdness.  They 
are  “helps’’  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as 
distinguished  from  servants,  sharing  in  the 
family’s  work  rather  than  ministering  to  their 
ease  and  comfort  by  bearing  the  toilsome  part 
of  their  establishment,  bd<1  arc  always  treated 
as  members  of  the  family.  Being  in  nowise 
subject  to  humiliating  experiences,  and  escap¬ 
ing  the  usual  disparagements  of  servantism, 
one  would  naturally  place  their  social  status  a 
little  higher;  yetsueh  is  not,  the  case.  Any  or¬ 
dinary  city  domestic  is  radically  above  him, 
and  finds  his  way  easier  into  superior  circles. 
The  cause  of  this  lies  less  in  the  uaturo  of  their 
positions  than  in  the  capacity  and  character 
which  those  positions  require.  A  dull,  good- 
for-nothing  person  may  inherit,  or  be  born  in¬ 
to,  as  it  were,  a  superior  social  position,  but  it 
is  then  only  the  misfortune  of  accident,  for  su¬ 
periority  is  only  kept  up  by  superior  material, 
and  will  assimila  te  that  wherever  it  Is  found. 
The  servants  of  Germany  are  an  example  of 
that  superiority  which  makes  its  own  opportu¬ 
nities  for  growth,  and  grows  with  them.  The 
hired  help  of  Germany  possess  its  content¬ 
ment  of  incapacity.  No  fumily  of  social  dis¬ 
tinction  could  make  use  of  their  services,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  crude,  clumsy,  and  not  sufficiently 
independent  of  constant  supervision  and  di¬ 
rection.  They  work  like  a  machine  whose 
activity  has  to  he  led  and  fed  by  a  superior 
mind.  Servants,  on  the  contrary,  possess  in  a 
high  degree  those  principles  of  development 
which,  though  started  iu  the  lowest  groove 
of  fife,  seldom  fail  to  arrive  at  a  point  of 
of  equality  with  the  l>est. 

It  may  elucidate  the  subject  to  trace  the  re¬ 
spective  careers  of  hired  help  and  servants. 
The  former,  as  we  have  already  said,  hire 
themselves  out  by  the  year  to  some  neighbor 
or,  at  least,  to  accustomed  work,  for  a  mere 
pittance  of  ready  cash,  receiving  the  bulk  of 
their  wages  in  so  many  pairs  of  shoes,  stock¬ 
ings,  linen,  uud  underwear— all  a  tacit  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  temporary  membership  of  the 
family  as  well  as  the  limited  ambition  which 
contents  itself  with  accumulations  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  life  rather  than  the  means  of  rov¬ 
ing  and  striving.  Ambition  is  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  anergy  aud  capacity  combined.  An 
abseiioe  of  these  is  their  contentment  and  their 
consequent  social  inferiority,  as  compared  to 
a  class  noininully  beneath  them  in  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  servants,.  They  work  day  in  and  out 
with  no  thought  beyond  their  village  aud  no 
hope  beyond  a  home;  respected  and  treated 
much  more  as  equal  00  laborers  by  their  em¬ 
ployers  thau  are  the  servants,  but  sadly  at  sea 
beyond  their  native  place,  the  subjects  of  sport 
aud  patronizing  condescension  of  any  cham¬ 
bermaid  or  hotel  porter,  whom  they  regard 
with  that  deferouce  which  is  an  instinctive 
recognition  of  superiority  in  a  familiar  friend, 
just  as  a  superior  meohauic  receives  the  most 
deference  from  the  inferiors  of  his  trade.  But 
there  the  analogy  ends,  for  the  social  course  of 
hired  help  aud  servants  is  as  distinctly  defined 
and  separated  as  the  clergy  of  an  hierarchy  is 
from  the  laity.  The  one,  as  servants  of  a 
higher  social  order,  are  the  oracles  of  the 
lower.  There  is  a  strange  aualogy  in  every¬ 
thing.  Any  one  who  readsthe  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  mediffival  hierarchy,  and  observes  how 
laymen  with  special  gifts  aud  capacities  forced 
their  way  into  the  ecclesiastical  order  and  rose 
by  degrees  into  its  highest  l>eiiefices  and  digni¬ 
ties,  while  the  more  ordinary  companions  of 
his  youth  continue  in  obscurity,  will  perceive 
the  same  principle  at  work  iu  all  causes  of 
social  difference,  even  down  to  that  of  hired 
help  and  servants.  Society  everywhere  has 
a  certain  standard  of  merit  upon  which  the 
admission  of  born  inferiors  depends,  and 
though  money  may,  in  some  instances,  split 
the  difference,  it  does  so  only  in  appearance; 
and  such  is  the  old  established  order  of  things 
in  conservative  Europe,  that  a  general  con¬ 
sciousness  of  futile  presumption  pervades  the 
lower  classes,  and  prevents  even  the  desire, 
much  less  the  attempt,  to  force  themselves 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  original  capacity. 

Servants,  or  those  who  possess  sufficient 
energy  and  sagacity  to  be  servants  aud  thus 
enter  the  first  field  of  worldly  intercourse  aud 
advancement,  are  those  who,  though  village 
born  and  bred,  and  hampered  by  its  narrow 
limits  aud  associations,  possess  the  original 
superiority  of  a  capacity  that  sees  and  makes 
for  itself  a  larger  sphere  of  the  smallest  open¬ 
ing.  Their  first  venture  is  already  indicative 
of  the  new  departure  and  the  sagacity  which 
warrants  it.  Instead  of  hiring  themselves  out 
to  accustomed  work  and  familial-  surround¬ 
ings,  which  neither  teach  nor  f  urther  them  in 
a  new  path,  they  secure  positions  as  domestics 
in  the  family  of  the  pastor,  physician,  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  any  place  not  immediate¬ 
ly  connected  with  their  own  life.  Here,  they 
chiefly  unlearn  the  awkward  timidity  of  an 
unvaried  home  life,  aud  acquire  that  self- 
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possession  and  quick  adaptability,  without 
which  no  family  of  consideration  would  be 
bothered  with  them.  Once  fairly  launched  up 
this  first  stepping-stone  of  social  advancement, 
small  and  doubtful  as  it  may  seem  in  compari¬ 
son,  they  are  beyond  the  narrow  restrictions 
ami  intolerance  which  distinguishes  town 
society  from  country  people.  As  servants, 
though  acting  in  constant  obedience,  they 
have  a  license  of  activity  and  a  breadth  of 
sphere  which  is  only  bounded  by  their  capacity 
and  ambition.  From  child-nurse,  to  chamber¬ 
maid.  to  waiter,  to  cook,  to  housekeeper,  to 
superintendent,  and  final  acquirement  of  au¬ 
thority,  not  only  in  domestic  but  social  affairs, 
are  natural  gradations,  and  social  recognition 
is  consequently  more  easily  reached  by  the 
merits  and  ability  of  a  servant  than  the 
wealth  of  a  dull  peasant.  The  former  will 
outgrow  and  out-develop  tho  inferiority  of 
his  early  circumstances,  while  the  latter  re¬ 
mains  a  nonentity  everywhere  but  iu  his 
native  place. 

Germany,  with  its  distinct  social  types  aud 
conservative  exclusion  of  alieu  elements,  af¬ 
fords  the  best  illustration  of  tho  forcing 
power  of  pure  merit  and  character.  With  it, 
circumstances  of  low  birth  and  antecedents 
are  simply  a  temporary  barrier  to  be  worked 
away  by  personal  exertion  and  transforma¬ 
tion.  Without  it,  there  is  neither  desire  nor 
ability  to  remove  it,  aud  society's  doors  are 
only  opened  on  tho  outside.  Thus  we  see  in 
the  lowest  strata  of  life  a  demonstration  of  the 
same  social  principles  which  work  throughout 
the  world  for  the  rising  and  survival  of  the 
fittest. 


MUSINGS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE. 


NUMBER  TWO. 

ZEA  MAYS. 

This  is  a  rare  treat  I'm  having  this  after¬ 
noon,  sitting  out  in  the  old  orchard.  I  believe 
it  would  lie  better  for  us  if  we  would  spend 
more  of  our  time  out  of  doors.  I  think  we 
could  if  wo  would  only  manage  it. 

This  morning  I  was  very  busy,  as  thousands 
of  my  countrywomen  ware.  There  was 
breakfast,  tho  children  to  lie  got  off  to  school, 
and  baking  and  churning,  and  sweeping  and 
mopping,  and  quite  a  pile  of  rags,  which  in 
candor  l  confess  were  loft  over  from  yester¬ 
day, 

A  bird  has  at  length  come  forth  as  if  for 
my  special  attention,  aud  after  flying  almost 
into  my  face,  has  seated  itself  on  a  bare 
branch  near  by.  It  pecks  ui  its  plumage, 
which  is  quite  “Quakery”  beneath,  rather 
darker,  perhaps,  above,  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
I  saw  a  little  trimming  on  its  dress.  If  it 
would  only  sing  now !  But  Quakers  think  it 
wrong  to  sing  in  meeting,  I  believe.  Maybe 
tho  bird  couldn’t  sing  much  if  she  tried. 

I  did  get  a  bit  of  time  when  churning  to 
look  into  a  new  library  book,  this  morning. 
Perhaps  one-half  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States  were  engaged  somewhat  as  I  was  this 
morning,  and  one-fourth  of  them  fretting  or 
groaning,  becauso  they  must  toil  so.  They  do 
not  see  the  force  of  the  poets  advice: 

"Oet  work! 

It  Is  better  than  whut  you  work  to  set.” 

Many  of  the  tired  and  worn-out  mothers,  I 
fancy,  are  saying:  “What’s  the  use?  How 
can  I  better  my  life?”  There  is  this  use, 
my  sisters!  you  are  bringing  up  your  boys 
and  girls.  Is  that  nothing?  Will  it  not 
amount  to  something  some  day?  Make  be¬ 
lieve— like  the  little  kitchen  girl  in  the  “Old 
Curiosity  Shop,”  whose  recipe  for  orange  peel 
wine  was  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  with  a 
littlo  bit  of  peel  in  it  “not  much  taste,”  she 
said,  “unless  you  make  believe  very  much,” 

Some  of  us  will  have  to  “make  believe” 
much  to  feel  that  we  are  well  off,  and  having 
u  good  time,  but  let’s  try  it!  Mr.  Gradgrind 
says:  “Now  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach 
these  boy's  aud  girls  nothing  but  facts.  Facts 
alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else 
and  root  out  everything  else.” 

Mr.  Gradgrind’s  family  was  not  a  success. 
Facts  are  good,  aud  imagination  is  also  good. 
I  remember  that  when  iu  the  trundle-bed,  I 
had  a  habit  of  creating  imaginary  circum¬ 
stances,  building  air-castles  for  my  own  en¬ 
joyment.  But  in  some  way  I  came  to  think 
it  wicked.  Let  imagination  have  a  little 
chance,  among  tho  stem  facts,  of  life;  don’t 
deal  iu  them  too  much  with  children, 


STRAY  NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMER’S 
WIVES  CLUB. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Mrs.  Stearns,  apparently  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  and  the  very  least  given  to  sentiment 
of  any  one  iu  our  whole  company,  surprised 
us  by  opening  our  last  with  a  feeling  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  power  of  little  things  to  affect 
our  happiness. 

“  Little  acts  of  kindness  perhaps  carelessly 
performed,  little  civilities  received  from  an 
unexpected  source^  are  often  pleasantly  re¬ 


membered.  The  receipt  of  a  New  Year’s 
card,  representing  a  spray  of  the  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  comiug  from  an  acquaintance  living 
at  a  distance  whom  I  seldom  saw,  has  been  a 
pleasant  thing  to  think  of  since,  aud  recalls 
the  pleasant  friendship  which  for  many  years 
existed  between  the  sender  and  myself. 

I  remember  when  a  chili!  of  ten  years  or  so, 
on  my  daily  walks  to  aud  from  school,  I 
passed  a  Large  white  house,  and  in  the  front 
door  yard  flourished,  in  the  month  of  June, 
a  beautiful  damask  rose-bush,  full  of  lovely 
roses  and  buds.  Myself  and  a  companion 
daily  admired  and  commented  on  their 
beauties,  and  wished  we  had  just  one.  One 
morning  we  mustered  courage  enough  to 
enter  the  house  and  ask  a  y'ouug  lady  who 
lived  there  if  she  would  please  give  us  a  double 
rose.  *0,  certainly,’  said  she,  smiling  pleas¬ 
antly,  *  I  am  glad  you  like  flowers,’ and  going 
out  she  gathered  each  of  us  a  handful  of 
roses  and  buds,  that  made  our  young  hearts 
glad,  and  never  since  have  I  seen  those  lovely 
flowers  in  bloom  without  thinking  of  that 
morning  aud  of  that  gentle  girl  who  so  kindly 
gratified  us. 

Are  we  particular  enough  about  “little 
things"  in  our  everyday  life,  as  farmers’  wives? 
Do  we  take  time  to  lie,  not  only  civil,  but  cor¬ 
dially  kind  to  those  we  meet,  school  children 
and  all?  I  fear  some  of  us  err  in  neglecting 
proper  forms  of  speech,  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  putting  on  airs  to  do  so,  forgetting  that,  as 
the  old  adage  has  it,  “Politeness  is  only  the 
just  medium  between  ceremony  and  rude¬ 
ness.” 

I)o  we  always,  when  hurried  with  our  daily 
labors,  take  time  to  speak  as  wo  ought  to  all 
about  us?  Does  not  the  hasty  or  irritable 
word  too  often  escape  us,  to  wound  needlessly 
those  we  love  and  care  for?  As  littlo  savings 
increase  our  fortuues,  so  littlo  words  and  acts 
of  kindness  go  far  towards  making  a  good  and 
worthy  life. 

Farmers’  wives,  with  tho  fearful  amount  of 
work  which  they  soo  to  be  performed,  have 
double  need  “to  despise  not  the  day  of  small 
things."  Little  savings  of  their  time  and 
strength,  as  well  ns  attention  to  small  econo¬ 
mies  in  living,  will  help  them  to  make  the 
most  of  their  surroundings.  dorinda. 


Domestic  dTccmonu) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


MOTHERS— THEIR  PETTY  TRIALS  AND 
SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


I  often  think  how  little  is  understood  of  the 
causes  that  make  so  many  women’s  lives  seem 
so  narrow  and  petty.  People  seldom  think 
that  we  have  to  set  our  brains  to  an  evenness 
with  our  children’s  of  all  ages  and  tempera¬ 
ments,  if  the  family  is  large,  and  to  try  to 
keep  pleasant  aud  gracious  all  the  time. 
Nothing  stimulates  sn  much  as  to  break  the 
monotony,  by  going  out  and  away,  if  only  for 
a  little  excursion  to  the  woods  in  the  bright 
summer  or  autumn  days,  or  a  brush  against 
the  varied  minds  that  city  life  affords.  Tho 
mother  of  a  family,  large  or  small,  has  cares 
and  responsibilities,  aches  and  pains,  that  are 
altogether  her  own,  and  it  is  often  a  wonder 
to  me  to  see  how  bright  and  genial  such  re¬ 
main  amid  many  cares.  “The  back’s  fitted  to 
the  burden”  is  a  homely  saying,  but  a  true 
one,  that  often  occurs  to  me.  As  oar  children 
grow  up  and  learn  more  of  life,  they  learu  to 
appreciate  better  the  care  and  anxiety  that 
have  attended  their  earlier  years,  aud  it  Is  a 
satisfaction  to  parents  to  remember  that  such 
will  be  the  case.  The  blessing  of  a  serene 
xnind  can  never  lie  over-estimated,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  control  of  one’s  own  spirit  will  be  reflect¬ 
ed  iu  the  spirit  of  the  household,  and  form  its 
happiness  or  misery. 

"It  is  as  cross-looking  as  its  mother,”  I  have 
heard  remarked  of  an  ill-tempered  child;  but 
no  one  know’s,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  that 
mother’s  humor,  or  the  influence  it  exerted 
upon  the  child  even  before  birth.  Men  who 
irritate  their  wives  with  every  petty  trifle, 
little  dream  how  the  effect  of  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  may  be  handed  down  and  reproduced  in 
their  children  as  is  the  love  of  tobacco  or 
strong  drink.  I  remember  well  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exposition  seeiDg  two  infants  aud 
their  nurse  on  the  grounds,  and  never  did  I 
see  the  force  of  expression  so  fully  exemplified. 
One  with  a  serene  face  smiled  at  the  passers- 
by;  the  other  hold  its  little  face  puckered  iuto 
all  sorts  of  contortions.  Yet  in  dress,  and 
feature,  size  and  complexion  they  were  exact¬ 
ly  alike,  the  difference  of  the  inward  spirit, 
making  the  only  variatiou.  The  signs  of  old 
age  are  more  easily  seen  on  a  face  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  fretfulness,  lines  form  that  show 
the  inner  working  of  the  mind.  Avarice  and 
selfishness  are  not  to  be  disguised,  nor  the 
spirit  of  unrest  that  gnaws  at  many  a  heart. 


Yet  better  for  us  all, even  amid  small  worries, 
to  be  able  to  govern  ourselves,  and  fight 
against  the  narrowing  down  that  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  results  of  our  small  but  unvaried  and 
manifold  duties. 


A  SOCIAL  CHAT. 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  have  hud  n  chat 
with  the  Rural  readers,  for  I  have  lieen  tak¬ 
ing  a  rest — the  first  in  over  two  years,  1  took 
my  two  youngest  girls,  and  went  to  visit  a 
dear  friend  residing  in  a  village  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  shore  of  Long  Island  Hound;  and  a 
pleasant  visit  did  we  have.  Every  moment 
was  enjoyable.  Three  days  and  two  nights 
we  spent  on  a  rock  one  mile  from  the  shore.  A 
small  house  coutaiuiug  two  rooms  was  built 
on  the  rent;  in  one  of  them  were  two  beds; 
iu  tho  other,  a  cook  stove  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  with  wood  and  coal  handy.  It  is  rented 
out  to  picnic  parties.  We  went  in  a  still  vessel 
to  the  beach,  the  first  morning  wo  were  there, 
and  dug  soft-shell  clams  for  chowder,  and  it 
tasted  all  the  better  made  and  eaten  in  such  a 
strange  place.  The  next  day  we  sailed  to 
Faulkner’s  Island,  and  went  up  into  the  tower 
of  the  light  house  there;  but  words  fail  me  to 
describe  the  magnificent  beauty  of  the  Ian. 
tern.  1  never  imagined  the  things  to  be  such 
works  of  art.  The  one  there  was  made  in 
Paris  and  cost  #7,000.  The  island  itself  is  very 
picturesque,  standing  about  ‘JO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  It  bus  a  fine  dwelling- 
house  aud  out-buildings  on  it,  besides  the  light¬ 
house  and  steam  fog-whistle  bouse.  There  is 
also  considerable  land,  which  is  well  cultiva¬ 
ted. 

But  I  did  not  see  any  place  I  liked  better 
than  my  own  home,  and  l  was  glad  to  return 
to  it  after  an  absence  of  two  weeks;  and  after 
the  greetings  were  over,  1  called  for  the  Rc- 
RALS  which  had  come  while  I  was  uwuy.  In 
the  number  for  Heptember  III,  an  article 
headed,  “A  Word  to  Those  Who  (Jan  Under¬ 
stand,”  attracted  my  attention,  and  l  agree 
with  the  writer’s  ideas  in  most  things;  but  it 
seems  to  me  her  way  of  washing  is  hard,  and 
I  only  wish  she  could  realize  how  tho  hard 
rubbing  of  clothes  is  dono  away  with  by  soak¬ 
ing  them  over  night  iu  luke  warm  water,  and 
wriugiug  them  out  of  it  Into  a  boiler  of  hot 
suds  with  a  small  piece  of  soda  in  it,  and  let¬ 
ting  them  boil  one-half  hour,  then  putting 
them  iu  cold  water  and  rubbing  them  out. 
Put  into  clear  water  und  rinse;  then  into  a 
slightly  blued  water;  pass  them  through  tho 
wringer  and  hang  up.  While  my  first  boiler 
is  over,  I  wash  out  my  colored  clothes  ready 
to  rinse. 

1  thiuk  the  manner  of  hanging  out  clothes 
and  taking  them  in,  has  milch  to  do  with 
making  tho  ironing  easy.  Hang  all  clothes 
evenly,  and  seo  that  the  selvedge  of  sheets  is 
smoothed  out,  and  when  taking  iu,  fold  ouch 
piece  nicely  as  you  take  it  from  the  line,  and 
you  will  find  the  ironing  half  done.  If  wo 
have  a  good  drying  day,  mamma’s  cook 
brings  in  the  clothes  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
to  iron  and  gets  atib.  Hhe  willsomotimes  have 
the  better  part  of  the  plain  ironing  done  by 
tho  time  I  have  finished  washing,  and  have  my 
kitchen  mopped  up.  Then  wt  sprinkle  the 
rest,  all  but  the  shirts  and  collars,  which  I  do 
next  morning  before  wo  commence  to  iron, 
aud  so  we  get  at  it  early  and  finish  the  sooner. 
My  shirts,  collars,  table  linen  and  nice  clothes 
always  look  well,  for  1  don’t  like  to  soo  such 
things  half  done, 

1  echo  every  word  she  says  about  keeping 
cleuu.  I  must  have  pure  air  in  plenty  with  a 
generous  supply  of  sunshine  all  over  my  house. 
Another  thing  1  would  say  is,  never  put  soiled 
under-garments  which  are  damp  with  per¬ 
spiration,  into  a  basket  or  other  close  place, 
without  first  hungiug  them  up  to  dry. 

AUNT  EM. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

SPIOE  ROLL. 

“  My  children  are  very  fond  of  spice  roll. 
They  are  always  teasing  me  to  make  it  on 
baking-day.” 

“  How  do  you  make  them?”  asked  my  host¬ 
ess.  “  I  always  like  to  learn  all  the  ways  of 
cooking  possible.” 

“  I  take  a  loaf  of  bread  when  light,  and 
work  in  some  butter  and  sugar;  when  it  is 
light  again,  roll  out  about  half  ari  inch  thick, 
aud  sprinkle  with  flour,  spice  and  sugar;  com¬ 
mence  at  one  side,  aud  roll  up  into  a  loaf ; 
let  it  get  light  again  and  bake." 

“That  is  very  much  the  same  way  in 
which  I  make  cinnamon  roll,”  said  Mrs.  B. 
“  I  proceed  the  same  as  you  do  until  the 
spreading;  then  l  use  butter  instead  of  Jlour, 
cinnamon,  and  sugar.  Roll  up  and  cut  in 
slices;  lay  in  a  pan;  let  it  get  light,  and  bake. 
Mine  are  sliced  before  baking,  aud  yours 
after.’’ 

“I  call  them  buns,”  says  my  hostess’s  sis¬ 
ter. 

So  an  afternoon’s  visit  resulted, among  other 
things,  in  the  above  exchange  of  methods. 

C.  E.  JACK. 


CHICKEN  PIE. 

For  tho  crust,  take  equal  parts  of  sour  cream 
and  buttermilk,  one  pint  of  each  ;  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  soda,  and  make  a 
dough  the  same  as  for  biscuit.  Lina  the  sides 
of  a  suitable  baking  rlisb  (a  milk  pan  is  an  ox- 
eellent,  one)  with  this  paste.  It  noods  no  bot¬ 
tom  crust,  as  it  is  apt  to  bo  heavy.  Have  tho 
chicken  already  boiled  until  tender  in  water 
seasoned  with  salt  and  popper  to  the  tasto. 
Cut  the  pieces  up  well  and  lay  them  in  the 
dish,  and  put  in  bits  of  butter  hero  und  there. 
Then  cover  all  with  the  water  in  which  the 
chicken  has  been  boiled.  It  must  not  bo  thick¬ 
ened  with  flour,  or  in  the  process  of  baking  it 
will  be  too  thick.  Mold  some  butter  into  the 
remaining  crust  and  cover  the  pie  with  it, 
wotting  tho  edges  and  pressiug  them  well  to¬ 
gether.  Cut  some  slits  iu  tho  center  und  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  an  hour  or  more.  When 
there  is  no  bottom  crust  used,  the  remains 
may  be  more  easily  warmed  over. 

TO  COOK  HALT  PORK. 

Soak  the  slices  overnight  in  sweet  milk. 
Scald  them  in  clear  water  in  the  morning  and 
fry.  Then  dip  each  slice  in  a  batter  made  of 
a  couple  of  eggs,  half  a  teacup  of  sweet  milk, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  us  much  flour  as  can  be 
readily  stirred  in.  Cover  each  slice  thickly 
with  this  batter  and  return  to  the  spider,  aud 
Cook  until  the  batter  is  done.  With  working¬ 
men,  this  makes  an  agreeablo  variety. 

GOLD  BISCUITS. 

Those  left  over  from  tea  may  be  made  better 
than  when  freshly  baked,  by  dipping  them 
into  hot  water  and  placing  them  singly  on  the 
grate  in  the  oven  long  enough  before  break¬ 
fast  to  let  them  got  well  wanned  through. 

In  warm  weather,  when  ice  is  not,  to  be  had, 
fix  tho  butter  plate  neatly,  and  place  it  iu  a 
pan  of  cold  water  fresh  from  the  well  an  hour 
before  meal  time.  aunt  iiachkl. 


CHICKENS  AND  MUSHROOMS. 

Clean  and  wash  your  fowls  and  stuff  them 
with  chopped  onions  and  mushrooms.  Fill 
the  craws  with  the  usual  dressing.  Lay  them 
in  a  pot  and  pour  soup  stock  over  them. 
Simmer  till  tender,  then  take  up  on  to  a  hot 
plate,  strain  tho  gravy  and  season  to  taste. 
Htir  in  a  little  sifted  flour,  stir  up  and  boil. 
Some  prefer  a  little  milk  mixed  witb  it,  and 
finely  chopped  parsley  boiled  in  tho  gravy. 

LAMB  PUDDING. 

There  was  cold  lamb  left  over  after  it  had 
been  to  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  hot  and  then 
a  cold  joint,  so  we  cut  tho  meat  off,  cracked 
tho  bones  aud  put  over  tho  fire  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  with  an  onion,  then  boiled  all  down 
to  a  quart,  and  took  out  the  bones;  stiffened 
with  broud  crumbs,  put  in  seasoning  to  taste, 
lieat  iu  two  eggs  anil  a  bit  of  butter,  and 
poured  into  a  buttered  mould;  sot  into  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  cooked  for  ua  hour  in  the 
oven.  Turu  out  und  pour  gravy  over  it. 

CAULIFLOWER, 

It  is  best  tied  up  iu  a  piece  of  uetting.  It 
should  be  put  into  salted  water  when  boiling, 
and  when  done  be  put  iuto  a  deep  dish  with 
the  blossoms  upward,  and  a  cupful  of  drawn 
butter  poured  over  it. 

TO  (JOOK  RARSNIPS. 

Boil  till  tender  in  hot,  salted  water;  scrape; 
slice  lengthwise  when  they  are  nourly  cold. 
Flour  all  over  aud  fry  iu  salted  lard  or  drip¬ 
ping.  _  A.  L.  J. 

WATER  COOKIKH. 

The  following  recipe  for  cookies  1  found  in 
an  old  paper.  Every  one  liked  them  and 
wanted  them  again:  Two  eggs,  one  nod  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one-half 
cup  of  cold  water,  one  half  teuspoonful  of 
soda,  one  of  cream- of' tartur,  though  I  use 
tartaric  acid,  which  only  takes  half  as  much. 

CANNING  TOMATOES. 

Many  people  complain  of  their  tomatoes 
sjioiling.  The  reason  is  that  they  do  not  cook 
them  enough.  We  are  always  successful. 
After  they  begin  to  boil,  season  and  let  cook 
‘JO  minutes ;  can  immediately  in  ordinary  fruit 
jars.  I  want  to  ask  if  that  lady  who  gave  the 
receipt  for  “Everlasting  Cookies”  ever  kept 
them  as  long  as  a  year  ?  No  matter  how  many 
1  bake,  do  the  best  I  can,  they  will  not  lust 
more  than  a  week.  Also,  if  tho  person  who 
gave  the  recipe  for  mock  mince  pies  leaves 
apples  out  of  the  pies,  or  only  out  of  the  re¬ 
cipe?  They  would  not  be  anything  without 
chopped  apples.  mamma’s  cook. 

- ♦  ♦  » 

Professor  Ilorsford’s  Baking  Powder. 
The  Dyspeptics  Delight, 

makes  digestible  bread  that  can  be  eaten 
warm  by  dyspeptics  und  all  others  without  iuj 
jury,— Adv. 


lIorMlord’N  Acid  Pliowpliate. 

Beware  »l  Imitations. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure  that  the  word  “Horsford’s  ’ 
is  on  tho  wrapper.  None  geuuiue  without  it. 
— Adv. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  4. 

Secretary -of  War  Lincoln  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  a/lmixsson  of  colored  men  into  the 

Signal  Corps . The  price  of  steel  rails 

has  advanced  $2  a  ton . .There  is  a  gold 

fund  of  $130,000,  000  in  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury . Leavenworth,  Kan.,  has  been  se¬ 

lected  a*  the  site  for  a  new  Soldiers’  Home. 
The  city  donates  040  aoreH  of  land  and  $50,000. 
. . .  .f Jen.  William  A.  Throop,  who  shot  him¬ 
self  at  Detroit  on  Wednesday,  died  Thursday 
........  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  held 

his  83d  birthday  reception  at  Newport  yester¬ 
day  . A  new  railroad  to  the  coal  fields  of 

Tennessee  was  opened  Thursday.  Chattanooga 
will  be  the  distributive  point  for  about  40  car¬ 
loads  a  day . ...The  losses  by  fire  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada  during  September 
are  reported  at  $0,200,000,  a  larger  loss  than 
ever  before  known  in  September.  So  far  the 
fires  of  1884  have  been  at  a  rate  which  if  kept, 
up,  will  make  the  year’s  fire  loss  foot,  up  $111,- 

000.000 . .The  Sing  Sing  Prison’s  (N.  Y.) 

profits  for  September  were  $7,000.  The  Au¬ 
burn  profits  were  $000 . The  coal  miners 

in  the  Dos  Moines,  la.,  region,  struck  a  month 
ago  for  four  cents  a  bushel  as  the  mining  rate, 

and  have  won  the  fight . Prince  Edward, 

sou  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  will  travel  in 

Canada  aud  the  United  States  next  year . 

The  “Union  Veteran  Army,”  an  organization 
intended  to  secure  pensions  and  lands  for  the 
veterans  of  the  war,  held  its  third  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Hartford,  Conn,,  Wednesday,  aud 
elected  officers  for  the  year.  They  meet  at 

Albany  next  year . On  the  same  day  the 

writing  paper  makers'  branch  of  the  National 
Paper  Milkers’  Association  held  a  session  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  resolved  to  advance 
the  price  of  writing  paper  one  to  two  cents 
per  pound.  This  action  was  taken  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  order  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  rags.  The  prices  of  paper  of  nil  sorts 
are  going  up,  and  unless  the  embargo  on  for¬ 
eign  rags  is  soon  removed,  it  is  thought  that 
most  of  the  cheap  newspapers  that  have 
sprung  up  of  late,  will  have  to  give  up  the 

ghost . There  were  coined  at  the  various 

Mints  of  the  United  States  during  September, 
5,674.385  pieces,  valued  at  $4,613,363.  Of  this 
amount  3.850,000  were  standard  dollars  and 

$2,128,293  gold . In  Denver,  Mark  M. 

Pomeroy  (Brick  Pomeroy)  has  been  indicted 
on  the  charge  of  committing  fraudulent  acts 
and  perjury  in  connection  with  his  min¬ 
ing  scheme.  Pomeroy  is  now  in  New  York. 

A  warrant  will  lie  issued  for  him . 

_ Forest  fires  are  raging  in  Prince  George 

county,  Va  . The  strike  of  the  stove 

molderi  at  Pittsburg  is  said  to  lie  virtually  at 
an  end,  the  men  having  agreed  to  a  reduction 
of  12K  per  cent  iu  their  wages.  Owing  to 
the  recent  depression  in  the  iron  business  a 
similar  reduction  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
pay  of  other  iron  workers.  Just  now,  business 
in  Pittsburg  is  pretty  brisk,  however,  and  all 

the  works  are  running  full-handed . The 

Upper  Mississippi  River  is  rising,  aud  fears 
are  entertained  that  immense  damage  will  be 

done  in  the  lowlands . F.  S.  Chanfrau, 

the  actor,  was  stricken  with  paralysis  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  Jersey  City,  aud  died 

during  the  night.  He  was  60  years  old . 

John  McCullough,  the  actor,  broke  down  ut¬ 
terly  while  playing  as  Hparticus  in  the  “Glad¬ 
iator,”  at  McVicker’s  theater,  iu  Chicago,  last 
Monday  night.  He  is  a  complete  wreck 
physically  and  mentally,  through  overwork 

and  overindulgeuee  in  whisky,  etc . .The 

North  Carolina  State  Exposition  was  form¬ 
ally  opened  iu  Raleigh  Inst  Monday.  Sena¬ 
tor  Joseph  R,  Hawley  of  Connecticut  was  the 
orator  for  the  day.  The  Exposition  is  an  ex¬ 
haustless  and  splendid  exhibition  of  the  State’s 
resources . Alien  Hamilton,  a  court¬ 

house  clerk  iu  Montreal,  has  laid  information 
against  George  Bricuult  for  using  insulting 
language  and  aunoving  a  peaceful  citizen. 

Bricault.  had  called  him  a  “dude.” . At 

Bradford,  Out.,  Canada,  a  sensation  has  been 
created  by  the  discovery  of  a  scheme  which  has 
been  carried  on  two  years,  to  defraud  the  Cus¬ 
toms  by  the  smuggling  of  graiu  from  the  United 
States  under  untruthful  invoices.  Walter 
Marshal,  formerly  a  miller  there,  but  now  in 
the  States  operating  in  grain,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Michigan,  has  been  shipping  large 
quantities  of  graiu  to  local  dealers.  His  son 
did  the  clearing  there  and  made  affidavits  to 
the  invoices.  The  charge  of  the  Custom  au¬ 
thorities  is  that  Marshall  invoiced,  say  400 
bushels  of  wheat  aud  loaded  500,  thereby 
getting  ahead  of  the  railway7  by  the  amount  of 
the  freight  upon  100  bushels,  aud  ahead  of  the 
Government  by  the  duty.  Marshall  has  beeu 
put  under  bonds  and  the  matter  reported  to  Ot¬ 
tawa . Over  sixteen  thousand  negroes 

have  emigrated  from  the  United  States  to 
Liberia,  and  others  are  constantly  going . 


General  Rosecrans  says  that  the  investigation 
at  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton.  O.,  and 

Taguas,  Me.,  found  no  corruption . 

Vermont  is  a  model  State  in  more  ways  than 
one.  but  she  especially  shines  in  the  manage 
ment  of  her  public  finances.  Her  assets 

exceed  her  liabilities  by  $72,000  . 

Samuel  Lappio,  who  robbed  the  State  of 
Kansas  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  10 
years  ago,  while  serving  as  State  Treasurer, 
and  who  escaped  from  prison  with  the  aid  of 
bis  friends  in  1876,  has  been  captured  in 

Washington  Territory  . The  insurance 

companies  are  canceling  policies  on  lumber 
yards  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  no  more  will  be 
issued.  It  is  certain  that  an  organized  band 
of  incendiaries  is  at  work,  but  there  is  no  clue 
to  them.  Hundreds  of  men  are  guarding 
their  property  and  great  alarm  prevail*-. 
Since  the  groat  fire  three  weeks  ago,  numer¬ 
ous  fires  have  been  started,  and  considerable 
losses  have  boon  incurred . The  reduc¬ 

tion  of  the  public  debt  for  September  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $18,000,000 . . .  President  Arthur 

has  lingered  for  two  weeks  at  Secretary  Fre- 
lingbuy  sen’s  farm-house  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  village  gossips  have  a  match  arranged  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Miss  i'illie,  the  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  tall  and  winsome  brunette........ The 

New  York  firm  of  Arnold  &•  Constable  have 
lost  by  the  embezzlements  of  their  employes, 
including  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Fodder,  nearly 
$2,000,000;  of  this  amount  Pedder  alone  took 
$1,000,000,  Pedder  and  Seymour  have  made 
overall  their  property  to  the  firm,  aud  have  so 

far  escaped  prosecution . . . Henry  G. 

McDaniels  wus  reelected  Governor  of  Georgia 
without  opposition  Wednesday.  Only  ubout 
one-third  of  the  vote  was  cast,  and  at  Augusta 
only  800  out  of  7,000  votes  were  polled ........ 

The  Peabody  Fund  trustees  have  distributed 
$60,000  In  carrying  on  the  educational  work  in 
the  Southern  States  the  past  your. . .....  -  The 

Indiana  penitentiary  at  Michigan  City  has 
601  inmates,  and  is  wholly  self-supporting. 
The  earnings  for  the  past  three  month*  were 
$27,186,  the  contractors  paying  50  to  62  cents 

per  day  for  labor . The  Georgia  capitol 

com  mission  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
building  to  a  Toledo  firm  for  $862,765.  The 
material  will  be  limestone,  from  the  Bedford 

quarries  in  Indiana . Last  Wednesday 

was  the  first  day  for  the  collection  of  local 
taxes  in  this  city,  and  of  the  $3,000,000  receiv¬ 
ed,  the  Aston;  paid  $425,000,  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  $440,000, 
James  Gordon  Bennett  $29,500,  ami  the  Goolet, 
estate,  in  part,  $150,000. .......  John  W.  Gar¬ 
rett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  ami  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  died  at  Deer  Park.  Md., 
on  Saturday.  He  leftbetwoen  $15,000,000  and 
$30,000, (XX),  to  be  divided  equally  between  his 
three  children — two  sons  and  n  daughter.  He 
bequeathed  $6,000  a  year  in  perpetuity  for 
charitable  purposes  in  Baltimore,  and  $50,000 
a  year  for  charitable  purpose*  in  Baltimore 
or  Maryland  during  the  lifetime  of  the  long- 
esHived  of  bis  children,  and  thereafter  if  the 
condition  of  the  estate  shall  then  justify  it.. .. 

FOREIGN  NEWS, 

Saturday,  October  4. 

In  Ireland  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Commander-iu-Chief  of  Her 
Majesty’s  forces,  is  making  a  military  in¬ 
spection  of  the  troops  ami  their  quarters. 
The  Ijord  Lieutenant,  Earl  Spencer,  is  very 
solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  Highness; 
but  the  old  Duke  reviews  troops,  stops  at  the 
best  hotels,  aud  goes  about  apparently  with¬ 
out.  fear  of  Fenian  or  dynamiter.  In  Eng 
land,  through  the  mediation  of  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  compromise 
upon  the  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Bills 
is  being  arranged  by  Premier  Gladstone  and 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  The  conditions  proposed  are  that 
the  goverumeut  shall  submit  the  Redistribu¬ 
tion  Bill  to  Parliament  at  the  Autumn  session, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  agreeing  to  have 
the  Franchise  Bill  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  the  Redistribution  scheme  shall 
prove  at.  all  acceptable  to  the  Tory  wing. 
The  House  of  Lords  are  to  have  no  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Redistribution  Bill  until  after 
the  Franchise  Bill  shall  have  become  a  law. 
. England’s  troubles,  owing  to  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  sinking  fuud  in  Egypt,  still  con¬ 
tinue.  Italy7  has  added  her  protest  against  the 
measure  to  those  of  Germany.  Austria,  France, 
and  Russia.  The  Powers  would  probably 
have  consented  to  the  step,  had  England  con¬ 
sulted  them;  but  as  she  acted  independently 
in  a  matter  of  international  interest,  they  are 
now  waiting  to  see  what  she  will  do  iu  face 
of  their  strong  protest.  The  exasperation  of 
France  agaiust  her,  both  ou  account  of  the 
trouble  in  Egypt  aud  England’s  supposed  se¬ 
cret  machinatious  in  China, is  growing  so  bitter 
that  there  is  danger  of  war,  unless  England’s 
policy  becomes  more  conciliatory.  The  French 
fleet  is  nearly  as  powerful  as  that  of  England, 
and  more  powerful  in  Chinese  and  East  In¬ 
dian  waters;  for  England’s  possessions  being 


so  vast,  and  widely  separated,  she  has  to  scatter 
her  war  ships  all  over  the  globe.  “Chinese” 
Gordon  has  not  only  raised  the  siege  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  but  routed  the  followers  of  El  Mahdi 
on  all  sides,  captured  Berber  and  Djalizen  and 
and  arrived  at  Bendy.  Gen.  Lord  Wolseley, 
it  is  reported,  has  been  recalled  to  England, 
probably  to  lead  an  army  against  the  Boers  of 
South  Africa,  who,  emboldened  by  their  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  England’s  forces  a  few 
years  ago,  have  become  intolerably  aggres¬ 
sive .  The  more  host  ile  the  relations  be¬ 

tween  France  and  England,  the  more  friendly 
are  these  between  the  latter  and  Germany  be¬ 
coming.  There  is  talk  of  a  general  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  World  to  Britain’s  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Germany  is  to  take  Holland  and  North¬ 
ern  Belgium  ;  and  so  secure  the  great  object 
of  her  longing— a  seaport  on  the  North  Sea; 
France  is  to  get  Southern  Belgium,  and  the 
restoration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  Austria 
is  to  extend  to  the  Dardanelles;  and  Russia  is 
to  contest  the  British  supremacy  in  India. 
Meanwhile  starving  French  working-men  are 
to  be  employed  by  the  government  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works,  beginning  with  new 
fortifications  for  Lyons.  France  declares  that 
after  an  attack  on  Kelung.  in  Formosa, where 
the  most  vauable coal  mines  in  the  East  are  sit¬ 
uated,  she  will  discontinue  operations  against 
China;  but  she  increases  her  demand  for  in¬ 
demnity  to  90,000,000 francs.  China  is  defiant, 
at  present,  if  such  a  demand  is  presented. 
John  Russell  Young,  our  Minister  there, 
offered  to  meditate,  at  the  request  of  France, 
he  says.  China  refused;  France  denies  that 
she  has  made  any  such  request,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington,  through  which  it 
must  have  passed,  does  not  confirm  Young’s 

statement . In  the  last  34  hours  there 

have  been  234  fresh  cases  of  cholera  iu  Italy 
and  174  deaths,  against  321  eases  and  194 
deaths  the  previous  24  hours.  In  Spain  there 
were  only  three  cases  and  two  deaths;  and  in 
France  no  fresh  cases  and  no  deaths. 


HICK  II KA  I)  4  CM  E. 

Among  the  chronic  ailments  hardest  to  bear 
and  hardest  to  cure  may  l»e  classed  “Sick 
Headache,”  from  which  so  many  suffer  peri¬ 
odical  tortures.  In  our  administration  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  wu  have  been  able  to  break  the 
force  and  cont  inuity  of  this  disease  in  nearly 
every  case,  and  where  the  Treatment  has  been 
continued  for  a  sufficient  time  to  make  a  rad¬ 
ical  cure.  In  a  recent  ease  which  came  under 
our  treatment,  we  have  the  following  report 
of  prompt  relief.  It  comes  f rom  a  gentleman 
at  Wind  Ridge.  Pa  He  says: 

“I  had  suffered  for  ten  months  with  a  Mind, 
nervous  headache,  never  being  over  two  days 
without  it.  I  tried  different  kinds  of  teas  said 
to  be  good  for  headache,  but  my  bend  only 
got  worse.  I  saw  your  Compound  Oxygen 
recommended.  *  *  *  I  commenced  inhaling 
on  Wednesday.  On  Sunday  I  had  a  very  se¬ 
vere  spell  of  nervous;  sick  headache — got 
numb.  T  used  the  Compound  Oxygen  for 
three  weeks,  and  have  not  had  a  sick  head¬ 
ache  since.  It  has  been  nearly  a  month  since 
l  stopped  using  it.  I  feel  very  grateful  to 
you  for  so  good  a  medicine.  *  *  *  Also  for 
another  painful  condition  I  feel  that  three 
weeks  of  your  Treatment  has  cured  me.  I 
hare  often  hail  to  take  morphine.  Not  a  pain 
any  more." 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,''  con¬ 
taining  u  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curat  ive  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  iu  Cou 
sumption.  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  rauge  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Pauen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Phila. — Adv. 
»  >♦ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  4. 

The  new  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  formally 

opened  last  Tuesday . To  the  Peace 

League  convened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
there  has  beeu  presented  a  plow  manufactur¬ 
ed  out  of  swords  used  in  the  last  two  Atneri 
can  wars . In  the  province  of  San  Ped¬ 

ro,  Brazil,  the  destruction  of  all  eucalyptus 
trees  has  been  ordered.  It  appears  that  the 
tree  favors  the  generation  of  a  terribly  dan¬ 
gerous  dragon  fly,  which  attacks  all  living 
creatures,  aud  whose  sting  is  fatal  within  a 

few  minutes . The  oldest  aud  largest 

tree  in  the  world,  so  far  as  known,  is  a  chest¬ 
nut  near  the  foot  of  Mount  .Etna.  It  is  hol¬ 
low,  and  big  enough  to  admit  two  carriages 
driving  abreast  through  it.  The  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  maiu  trunk  is  212  feet.  The  Griz¬ 
zly  Giant,  monarch  of  the  Mariposa  Grove, 

measures  92  feet. . . . A  telegram  from  New 

Orleans,  ou  October  1,  says:  “The  British 
steamship  Kairos,  Capt.  Liddle,  for  Antwerp, 
with  144,000  bushels  of  gram,  went  to  sea  this 
morning  without  detention,  drawing  24  feet 
six  inches.  This  is  the  largest  cargo  of  grain 

that  ever  left  this  port  on  any  vessel.” . 

The  Champaign  (Ill.)  sugar  works  are  running 

night  aud  day . Dr.  Rose,  of  the  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry,  reports  that  thousands  of 
hogs  have  died  of  swine  plague  iu  parts  of 

Maryland  and  Virginia . The  tobacco 

year  in  Virginia  closed  with  September.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lynchburg  Tobacco 
Association,  Wednesday,  the  Secretary  report¬ 


ed  the  sales  for  the  year  to  be  a  little  over 
21,900,000  pounds,  3,000.000  less  than  the  year 

previous . .A  strange  disease  has  broken 

out  among  the  cattle  in  Oatawissa  Valley,  Pa. 
. Contagious  pleuro  pneumonia  is  re¬ 
ported  again  virulent  on  Long  Island  . 

The  inspections  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
amounted  to  29,665  hogsheads  and  4,778  tierces 
and  boxes,  as  against  83,783  hogsheads  and  5,000 

tierces  and  boxes  for  the  previous  year . 

....A  gold  medal  of  the  first  class  has  been 
awarded  to  Professor  Riley,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh. 

. ...Rosa  Bonheur  is  painting  a  pictnre  for 

the  frontispiece  of  the  Percheron  stud-book  of 

Franco  . The  Quceu  has  won  a  prize,  at 

the  Amsterdam  International  Exhibition,  for 
pigs  bred  at  Windsor  on  the  model  farm  of 

the  late  Prince  Consort . George  Loril- 

iard  has  sold  his  farm  at  Islip,  L.  I.,  to  B. 

Cutting,  for  $125,000 . Iu  bis  superb 

garden  at  Varzin  Prince  Bismarck  makes  a 
specialty  of  roses  of  all  varieties,  and  when¬ 
ever  at  home  takes  great  pleasure  (n  attending 

to  them  with  his  own  hands . The  New 

England  milk  producers  made  an  agreement 
at  Boston  last  week  with  the  contractors, 
whereby  the  latter  will  pay  52  cents  a  can, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  farmers 
should  take  care  of  their  own  surplus  milk. 
The  agreement,  which  is  an  advance  of  two 
cents  a  can,  covers  fhe  ensuing  six  months. 
Milkmen  about  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  paying 
“non -association”  farmers  four  cents  a  quart 
for  milk— said  to  be  an  unheard  of  pn'ce  at 

this  season  of  the  year. . The  tobacco 

crop  of  this  country,  which  in  1864  was  but 
197,000,000  pounds,  promises  in  1884  to  be  be¬ 
tween  600,000,000  and  700,000,000  pounds,  or 
more  than  three  times  that  of  20  years  ago. 
The  acreage,  which  iu  1864  wus  239,826,  has 
jumped  to  nearly  700,000,  while  the  value  of 
the  crop,  which  iu  1864  was  $30,000,000,  will 
probably  reach  $45,000,000  or  $50,000,000  in 
1884  ....... E.  C.  Blackman,  of  Longmeadow, 

has  sold  three  pure  breed  Holstein  heifers  and 
a  bull  to  H.  M.  Tapper,  who  buy*  them  for 
the  use  of  Shaw  University,  iu  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
of  which  he  is  president . What  is  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  the  largest  grain  elevator  in  the 
world  has  just  l>een  built  at  Newport  News, 
Va.  It  is  90  feet  wide,  386  long,  and  164  high, 
will  store  1,600,000  bushels,  and  receive  30,000, 

and  discharge  20,000  bushels  an  hour.  . . 

Florida  is  to  produce  1,000,000  boxes  of  oranges 

this  your,  850,<$)0  more  than  last  season . 

....President  Wilder  estimates  the  value  of 
our  fruit  crop,  annually,  at  $140,000,000.  One 
million  bushels  of  small  fruitss  were  received 

at.  Chicago  in  1888, . The  total  peach 

crop  sold  iu  Delaware  iu  1883  was  3,603,705 
baskets.  The  crop  of  ’84  was  5,000,000  bask¬ 
ets  sold  and  shipped,  besides  at  least  one-and- 
a-half  million  baskets  taken  by  dinners  and 

evaporators . The  first  public  sale  of 

Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  ever  held  iu  New 
South  Wales  took  place  recently  in  Sydney. 
One  bull  went  at  $825.50;  another  brought 
$894,  The  bulls  sold  averaged  $220.50,  and 

the  heifers  $202.50 . . .  .The  sheep  und  goat 

exhibition  at  the  New  Orleans’  World’s  Fair 
will  take  place  from  ihe  15th  of  April  to  the 
15th  of  May,  and  $6,000  iu  premiums  will  be 

distributed  to  the  sheep  and  goat  men . 

Wheat  is  said  to  be  cheaper  in  England  than 

it  has  been  since  1780 . Eight  car-loads 

of  butter  were  lately  shipped  from  Iowa,  in 

refrigerator  cars,  for  New  Orleaus . 

Iudia  average*  but  9j^  bushels  of  wheat  to  an 
acre  this  year.  It  is  estimated  thatoue-fifth  of 
her  wheat  harvest  can  be  spared  for  export. .. 
....  In  the  month  of  August  the  United  King¬ 
dom  exported  1,052  horses,  against  1,000  in  the 
same  mouth  iu  1888.  Of  these  96  came  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  time  the  United 
Kiugdom  imported  1,551  horses,  against  2,440 
aud  1,643  respectively  in  August  1883  and  1882. 

. Last  year  England  exported  7,376 

horses,  which  realized  the  sum  of  £410.269.  As 
mauy  as  1,659  went  to  France;  Belgium  took 
1,549;  Holland  1,538,  and  Germany  446.  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  purchased  971,  and  the 
United  States  862;  while  to  Australia  were 
seut  71,  aud  to  the  Argentine  Republic  33. 
leaving  245  for  distribution  among  other  coun¬ 
tries.  On  an  average,  every  horse  sent  out  of 

the  United  Kingdom  brought  over  £55 . , 

The  exports  of  live  cattle  and  dressed  meats 
from  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  last  week,  were  932  cattle  aud  2,068  quar  _ 

ters  of  beef . Exports  from  New  York 

last  week  included  590  head  of  live  cattle, 
9,300  quarters  of  beef  and  1,080  carcases  of 

mutton . The  value  of  imports  of  live 

stock  into  England  last  year  was  aa  follows: 
Horses,  £212,033;  oxen  and  bulls,  £7,929,246; 
cows,  £1,183,477;  calves,  £219.519;  sheep  and 
lambs.  £2,518.382;  swine,  £188,180;  unenume¬ 
rated,  £30,347— total,  £12,226,134.  Last  year’s 
imports  of  oxen  and  bulls  were  larger  than 

those  of  any  previous  year . . 

Gov.  Proctor  Knott,  having  been  requested  by 
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the  cattle-owners  of  Kentucky,  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  take  action 
to  stamp  out  pleuro-pueumonia  in  the  State, 
has  declined  to  do  so.  Frisbie  &  Lake  have 
agreed  to  destroy  their  herd — the  only  infec¬ 
ted  one  in  the  State — on  receiving  payment. 
The  appraised  value  ig  about  $28,000 ;  and  the 
cattle-owners  have  voted  to  try  to  raise 
$15,000  to  offer  for  the  destruction  of  the  herd, 
and  if  this  is  refused,  they  will  do  all  they 

legally  can  to  stamp  out  the  plague . The 

herd  of  William  Dutton,  West  Town  Town¬ 
ship,  Chester  County,  Fa.,  is  infected,  and 
will  be  slaughtered.  This  is  the  only  one 

feuown  to  be  diseased  in  the  State . Gov. 

Glick,  of  Kansas,  has  forbidden  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  all  cattle  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Kentucky,  and  of  Jerseys  from  any  part 
of  the  country. 

J.  D.  &  S.  L.  Barnhart.  Massena  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  who  own  one  hundred  line  dairy 
cows,  say  that  having  tried  all  the  leading 
butter  colors  in  the  market,  they  find  none 
that  equals  Thatchers. — Ado. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Last  Tuesday  the  most  remarkable  corner 
Chicago  has  ever  seen  came  to  an  end — that 
in  corn.  On  Monday  cash  “contract  corn” 
closed  at  SS  cents;  on  Tuesday  morning  W,  E. 
McHenry,  the  leading  broker  for  the  corneriug 
clique,  put  it  up  to  85  cents  by  offeriug  to  buy 
any  amount  at  that  figure.  At  this  price 
n curly  500, (KX)  bushels  were  bought  up  by  the 
clique  in  half  an  hour,  between  11  and  11:80 
A.  M.  After  bidding  up  to  80  and  87  amid 
intense  excitement,  just  before  the  close  of 
the  morning  sossion  of  the  Exchange,  at  1 
o'clock,  he  yelled  out,  “I’ll  give  90  ceuts  for 
half  a  million  bushels  of  cash  corn.”  Bedlam 
then  broke  loose  1  At2  p.  m.  hestarted  by  bid 
ding  87  cents  for  corn  delivered  at  his  oflieo  by 
2:80— the  deal  was  to  close  with  the  afternoon 
session  at  2:80.  At  this  figure  and  88  cents 
several  settlements  were  made.  At  2:15  the 
price  was  put  up  to  90  ceuts,  then  by  cent 
jumps  the  price  was  put  up  to  98  amid  groaus 
und  shrieks,  and  three  minutes  before  the 
close,  Moll,  shouted, in  a  hoarse  voice, “I’ll  give 
$1  for  5,000  bushels  of  eash  corn  delivered  at 
mv  office  before  2:80  this  afternoon,"  The 
bell  then  rang  and  the  September  corn  corner 
closed. 

The  highest  price  at  which  corn  was  bought 
was  90  cents;  no  bids  were  tukeu  at  figures 
above  that,  as  the  clique  had  all  the  corn  that 
could  bo  delivered  before  2:20,  though  a  great 
deal  was  on  the  way  from  all  sides  towards 
Chicago.  There  were  m  iny  defaulters,  but 
most  of  them  settled  next  day  at,  87  cents. 
It  is  expected  tlmt  October  and  probably  No¬ 
vember  corn  will  also  be  cornered,  as  no  new 
“contract"  corn  is  expected  to  relieve  the 
stringency  before  early  in  December. 

Tne  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  eoru  trade,  says:  Autumnal 
weather,  intermittent  with  raitifalls,  has 
been  unfavorable  to  thrashing,  and  deliveries 
have  consequently  been  of  a  restricted  nature. 
The  sales  of  English  wheat  the  past  week 
were  77.089  quarters  nt  28s  per  quarter, 
against  72,844  quarters  at  41s  per  quarter  foi1 
tile  corresponding  week  last  year.  Barley  is 
tending  downwards,  and  the  crop  of  1884  is 
below  mediocrity.  Beaus  and  peas  are  tend¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  buyers.  Thu  market  for  for¬ 
eign  wheats  is  unimproved  and  the  supply 
oppressively  large,  The  market  for  Hour  is 
against  sellers.  Maize  is  weaker  throughout 
the  country.  Barley  is  selling  at  very  low 
prices.  Oats  are  dnll.  Off  coast  cargoes  are 
quiet.  There  were  eight  urri  vals  for  the  week, 
seven  sales,  six  cargoes  withdrawn,  and  one  re¬ 
mains;  sixteen  cargoes  are  due  the  ensuing 
week. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 

Saturday,  October  4,  1884. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  a  ago,  "regular”  wheat  for  October  is 
l%c.  higher;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  2^c. 
higher;  No.  2  Red,  3j^o.  higher.  Corn,  18c. 
lower.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Rye,  J^c.  lower. 
Barley,  lo.  lower.  Pork,  unchanged.  Hogs, 
about  bile,  lower.  Cattle,  poor  grades  lower; 
good  stock,  higher.  Sheep,  from  85c.  to  50c, 
lower. 

Wheat.— In  actlvedemand.  Sales  ranged:  October, 
7b%/«7v%c  November,  SbR,®8i%e;  December.  82U(* 
«%c;  January 83®83%c:  No,  2  Chicago  Spring.  7-% 
79%t'  No.  a  ilu.  (:<«iiic:  No,  2  Red,  fJ6t82v5c  No.  :t 
fil'd,  c.  Cons— In  acuve  .lenmnil.  butlrregu 

tar:  sales  ran  tied:  Cash,  3t%<&53%c.  cloning  at  n?£c.; 
October,  3l%a5tiHiC  November,  i8%(j®  0%c:  „ii  the 
year,  4)%<i42%c  January.  38*  4:10%*:'  May,  l<  %®4ic. 
Oats.- quiet  and  strung:  Bales  rimmed:  Cash, Sol!- 
tuber,  2i%(*2&>t.o  November,  26H<*26v<,i',  all  the  year, 
2Jta®*ec,  May,  29%®2*%'>.  Rtk— Quiet  at  Bar 

iJti— (pilet  at  t2c.  Sepu  ruber.  Fork  -quiet,  nates 
ranged:  Cash,  *i6.2Vi»i6.ai*  October,  $16.25  <*i«,M)'  ail 
the  year,  $'  1*7®  1  1,90,  I,  a  an— Steady:  soles  ranged: 
Cash,  $7  H<*l,22R,;  October.  *7.23«i,a0;  November, 
$7.2)47.33%;  December  *7..0a.i.32^.  Hoot  -  Market 
weak  and  tower  Rough  packing  $4.S0«ri,'ifc  i lack¬ 
ing  and  shipping.  $  OiuO.W;  Ilghl,  $1  S0»6.8u«  skips, 
ts.7rsii4.Su.  Cattle— Market  mill'  export  grades,  $#.75 
®7.30:  good  to  choice  shipping,  »ii.Ui^loU;  common 
to  medium,  $i®!5,rxi  grass  Texans,  ^  khkbp— 

Market  dull;  Inferior  to  l'air,  $;;®2.50;  medium  to 
good.  $2.7491.3.50'  choice  to  extra,  43  50&4;  lambs, 
per  head,  *3<g>4.'i.7;  Texas  Sheep, $2ns3.50. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2c.  higher. 
Corn,  Cc.  lower.  Gate,  %<:.  higher.  Rye,  1c. 
higher.  Flaxseed,  steady.  Cattle,  unchang¬ 
ed.  Sheep,  from  10c.  to  20c.  lower.  Hogs, 
from  50c.  to  70c.  lower. 

Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  81%/iril%c.  cash:  October,  wig 
November,  Rg«,88%0;  December,  85%t«#6c  all 
the  year,  Hie;  May,  95c.  (Jons  C'asn,  51ffro.53c  Octo¬ 
ber,  50%c  November,  4</%c:  all  the  year:  36%c;  Janu¬ 
ary.  35%c:  May,  374c.  Oais- Dull- sales  at  25%«26c. 
cash:  Novemoer,  2i/%c:  all  ihe  year,  25%®25Uc: 
Jlay,  SIX:,  live — At  52c.  Barley— No  market  on  ac¬ 
count  of  beat.  Flax-seed—  quiet  at  $1.30.  Hay—  . 


L  NEW-Y0BXEB. 


At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Boston— Market  firmer; 
extras,  UJ£(a<dU%c;  Western,  U'VSllHc:  Vermont, 
1U4«HMC.  Krom  Cluelnuatl- Market  steady  at  9c; 
receipts,  62  boxes;  shipments.  234.  From  Chicago— 
Market  Arm;  Cheddars,  10%®U%C|  flats,  l'2%c;  skims, 
SijeSe. 

Eons.— Quotations:  state,  216422c:  Canadian,  '20%e; 
Western,  21c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  "call"  the 
followlug  ilgures  ruled:  Michigan  flrsts,  21  %c;  Ohio 
firsts,  2le;  State  extra,  22c :  State  firsts,  eases,  21 4c; 
Pennsylvania  extru,  22c;  Pennsylvania  firsts,  cases, 
21 4c: .Ohio  extra.  22c:  Ohio  firsts,  cases,  20%ct  Iowa 
extra,  22c:  Iowa  firsts,  21  %c:  Iowa  firsts,  cases,  2d >40; 
Canada  r-xtrn,  2,'c;  Canada  firsts,  2 1 4c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Boston— Market 
steady:  quoted  at  l',)ii23o.  From  Chicago -Market 
lower:  quoted  at  17.4c. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  arc  us  follows: 

New 


Ordinary . 

Strict  Ordinary . 


lands 

Orleans 
and  Golf. 

Texas 

«% 

8  5-16 

s  9-16 

8  9- 10 

9W 

9% 

«« 

95* 

'Ml 

9% 

y% 

10 

10 

9  15-16 

10  3  16 

10  3-10 

10M1 

10% 

10% 

10  5-16 

10  9-16 

10  9-16 

luta 

10% 

10% 

11% 

11% 

11% 

11% 

Strict  Mood  Ordinary .  9%  9%  u% 

Dow  Middling .  9%  10  pi 

Strict  Low  Middling..,,...  9  15-16  10  B  10  103-16 

Middling .  104  10:4  low 

Good  Middling .  10  5-16  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Strict  Mood  Middling.....  luta  10%  10% 

Middling  Fair .  lm*  114  tt% 

Fair .  114  11%  11% 

STAINED. 

Wood  Ordinary...,  74  I  l«°w  Middling .  9 

Strict  Good  Ord..  h  3-16  |  Middling . 9% 

Dried  Fruits. -Quotations  are  for:  Fancy  evnpo- 
rated  apples,  »4<l:  cllolee  do,  He.  good  do.]  7®7%0; 
fancy  North  >  Carolina  sun-dried  apples,  sliced,  lie; 
choice  do.,  5ia54c:  prime  do.,  14-1,440:  eomiuon  do,, 
ie  Virginia  fancy, an*  southern,  H4miqe;  Tennessee 
coarse  cut,  3%<ric;  Kentucky  (pouters,  lo«5c;  peeled 
peaches,  He.  Tor  best  Georgia;  J  -.e.  for  choice,  peeled 
peaches  N.  L.  fancy  U4«sl0c:  eUdlce,  Stu,H4'  on 
peeled  halves.  So;  new.  ri'^tsii.i*c,  quarters,  lie;  black 
berries,  8q„«Hqo;  cherries.  12fc<(ili-;  evaporated  rasp 
berries,  24x31 4'':  son  dried  do,  2l>i',«234c 

Krksii  FRoirs.  Apples  -King,  per  doiiblu-headed 
bbl.  $2><t2  23|  Uruvcnstuln,  P  btd.tl  7VA2.29;  20  oUuees, 
per  double  headed  bid.  $i.71i,ri:  blush,  V  double 
headed  bid.  SUQori;  Fall  pippin.  *  bbl.  Si. 60;  Lod 
ling  1*  double  headed  bbl,  $i.2>*1.1ii:  Baldwin,  Jer 
•ey,  p  double  headed  tibl,  g I 1  ■: 1 .15;  Urooniugs, 
# l.'Jd®  1  ..Ml;  Western  New  York,  mixed  lots,  V  bbl., 
Sl.iOiil.75.  Reaches  Delaware,  Smocks  and  white, 
Choice,  iH  basket,  ?3ci*$t.J3.  Jersey,  fancy  large,  r 
basket.  $2  dO'  t'J.IO:  do, extra,  h  basket,  Sl.25d4l.ii:  do. 
good  to  prime,  P  basket.  $1  * l  2.3:  do,  poor  to  fair, 
>'•'  basket,  7i>e«6*M'c»rs  — Burtlull,  choice  lines,  V  bob. 
*h  da, common  to  good,  v  bbl,  $.'/* .;  Flemish  Beauty. 
Fbbl.  |2  <*2. W:  Sec  kcl,  v  bbl.  *1a0'  Hour  re  Hose,  P 
bbl,  $3i*6|  Swan's  Orange,  V  bbL  S3.90.t4  ;  common 
pears  V  bill,  $2  x'l.Mi,  Grapes  -  Delaware,  Western 
New  York,  *»  lb,  N<$Dc,  Delaware,  up-river.  $  lb,9d«,DC; 
Rebecca.  Slate,  baskets.  V  lb.  l<*iQc;  Martha,  bus 
kets,  V  lb.  G.tc 7c:  Concord,  Western  New  York, 
lo  ib  biiskets.D  lb,  ii«,3c:  CouCord,  up  river,  per  lb, 
bitOo:  Concord,  Jersey,  -«•  lb,  u«i4e;  Concord  vine- 
land,  p.-r  ease  of  24  2- lb.  bxs,  Sl.25fi4t.50;  Hartford. 
Key  port  und  up  rtvVr,  per  lb,  2i,d3e.  Plums  -  Damson, 
per  half  bush,  cr.it, e,  SI  73.  Watermelons  Jersey, 
black,  prime  to  extra  per  100,  SHrtflu,  .lersey,  black, 
colls,  per  100.  SV.cH,  Maryland,  fancy,  selects,  per  I  DO, 
SlUalH,  Maryland,  fair  to  choice,  per  WO,  SlJ.all, 
Muskmeions  Maekubsack.  prime,  per  bbl.  S2.MI.45, 75: 
Moult-  Co,  prime,  per  bbl,  *la»t,26;  colls,  per  bid,  71c 
Cranberries  l.'uue  Cod,  choice,  per  crate,  S3.2  v<n3  7,1; 
do,  per  bbl.  59^12.50:  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate,  S3, Ml 
bod,  Jersey,  light  colored,  per  crate,  $).Mlia2. 

I’icaniits,  quoted  at  iV*A  <t?qe.  for  extra  and  fan¬ 
cy  hand-picked;  fanners' graded  at.  24.4,1  qc. 

Hay  avp  straw.  — Choice  timothy  hav  at  9Soii«Sl; 
good  at  ■••.iiOOc.  tnedlo.il  at.  iHtallc.-  shipping  at  75c; 
clover  mixed  at  75<*KOc:  clover  at  ISdBUIe;  No,  1  rye 
straw  at  1 044750:  short  rye  straw  at  UlkttllSc. 

Horn.  -Nominal  (lUotatlons  are  New  nt  204#2tib  fur 
best;  common  and  good  at  iBi*19e;  best  old  in  ttuclUc 
Pacific  const  at  17i>«21c. 

Poultry  and  Game.  The  following  are  tnequotu- 
tloiis: 

Live  Poultry— Chickens,  nearby,  choice,  n..  15440 
16c.  do  nearby, co in mon  to  good, l-lnlftc;  do, Southern 
and  Western, 13, <« Me;  fowls.  Jersey, State  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per  lb,  Mf  do  Western,  Me.  (lo,  Southern,  184 
(a. Me:  r ousts i's.obl.  Smililo!  dnekn,  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Penn,  •<  pair,  75c<«SI;  do,  Western,  per  pair, 
60.u,Mlc:  do,  Southern,  per  pair,  S0nf5c:  geese  Jersey; 
New  York  and  Penusylvunla.  per  pair,  »17Stt«3.  do, 
Western,  per  pair,  *1.MIiaI.7.i;  r|<>,  Southern,  per  pair, 
Sl.fiO  icMi'J;  pigeons,  pet  pair,  25(jj35c. 

Dhessep  Poui.tuy.-  -Turk., vs.  spi  Lug,  choice,  per  IT,. 
Mes  do,  spring,  poor  to  fair.  il«fd2o:  do,  old,  mixed 
weights,  per  ili,  11  aiJ3c,  chfckeiiH,  Hbllaiiclplilu, 
sprlug,  selected,  large,  l«c;  do,  mixed  weights,  17<« 
Me,  do.  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  picked.  17c; 
do,  State,  Pennsylvania  and  Western,  dry  nicked, 
LI- a. Me;  State,  spring,  scalded,  MaRic:  do,  Western, 
spring,  scalded,  I  Malic,  do,  scalded.  Inferior  and  re¬ 
jections,  hut  lie  fowls,  PbPadelphla,  prime,  1 7c;  (lo, 
Mate  and  Western,  dry  picked,  lie:  do,  Stale  and 
Western  scalded,  lie,  do.  Inferior,  per  It.,  IUiBUc{ 


$3.7,V3;  do.  durk,  per  dost,  $2.2509.50.  Game  Part 
ridges,  prime,  per  pair,  300(24$  1;  grouse,  per  pair, 
M)»!KI:  woodcock:  prime,  per  pair,  sixmo*  I ;  soft  birds, 
per  pair,  at  iV^IHic:  reed  birds,  per  do£,  ; :  vcnl 

sou,  \\  eater u  saddles,  per  t.,  ISC:  wild  ducks,  West 
oru  mallard,  per  pair,  ni<*50o;dt>,  teal,  per  pulr.ftO&IOc, 
do,  woodCOok,  per  pair,  ;i0e. 

Rick.  In  ere  arc  fair  trade  demands  at  firm  prices, 
quotations  arc  Carolina  uud  Louisiana,  common  to 
fair,  at  l$x®14e,  good  to  prime  at  54<ai«:  choice 
at  (i34'<2,6%c;  Rangoon,  l%i<»'i4o,  duty  paid,  and  2<4 
(gi2%c.  In  bond*  Patna,  54464c;  Java,  i%40.V><lo. 

SEttPs.  Clover  <1  noted  at.  8<*nqc.  Timothy  Is  quiet 
and  steady;  quoted  at  $t  fiOi/cl.m.  Un»cod  Is  nouilnul 
quoted  at  £  1  -it.  Canary  seed  Spanish  at  JmJMe. 

Suo.iit.  The  quotations  are . 

CU'  loaf,  ()%«, 67Sc ;  Crushed,  6%'<4(5t4e:  powdered, 
«4'<46%i:  grnnolaied,6  3-1  flat 6%c;  mould  ‘A/'«We;  con 
fectloncrs’  ‘A.”  64c:  Stunduril  "A," 5  I3-Irtr<®54c;  ott 
A.  544ii1fw.  white  extra  "C,"  yellow  extra 

^C.”  5<i454C:  "U,”  4%i<o44C;  yellows,  44((4l%c. 

The  Short  price  uirajvback  $2.39  per  nio  a,  less  i  per 
cent.  1  is: 

Lot  lour,  $8.9fl4*l.(B:  crushed.  $1.96(4)4.00;  powdered; 
I3.il408.96.  granulated,  $3.41^,3.46, 

Tobacco,  -No.  I  for  December  sold  at  6  13-16c;  for 
March  5  3-180  October,  1164446  15-16,  November,  6  ll  16 
(<i.7c-  December,  6  9-1 644640:  January,  7c  February, 
5»«3  1546c;  March,  5  7-I6g4»!4;  April,  54«M$c  bid  and 
asked. 

VBaKr.uit.Ks  I'he  quotailons  are;- Potatoes,  Iking 
Island  v  bbl,  at  «1.60(£1  15,  Jersey,  $1.2 tig; I  »).  Sweet 
potatoes  lit  $2.:,tki*2.75  V  bbl.  for  Jersey,  anil  *3.21,0 
2  .si  for  Virginia  Cabbages— Flat  Du  ten,  «■  100,  tl<t> 
$A  Cucumbers — Long  Island,  V  1,(33).$  ur, 6.  Egg  Plant 

Long  Island  unil  Jersey,  V  bbl  .  at  60c.ii<,tl.  Green 
corn— per  KM.  ROc  «$l.  OdIouh— Eastern  white,  jier 
bbl,  sl.  .0;  do  red.  per  bbl,  7 Jo.  4*1,  s»|iio.sh  Harrow, 
Jersey,  per  bbl.,  lOtuJIe'  do.  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  ut  $1.25 
(«4  H).  Tomatoes  at  Sntaule.  per  box.  Turnips  Russia 
per  bbl.  vic.<4($!.  Caullfiower,  per  bbl,  $lw.i.(3J.  Lima 
beans,  per  bag,  $2X42.2.1. 

Wool.  The  Letter  grades  of  Fleeces  und  Wools 
of  that  character  have  been  very  steadily  main 
lamed,  uud  a  fair  outlet  has  been  reported.  All 
other  wools  have  been  more  thau  slow,  and  quota¬ 
tions  forthemuce  nominal.  Ohio,  l'cne-ylvania  uud 
West  Virginia  XX  and  above,  HI  4,300)  X,  3'Au  34e- 
to  R,  Blood,  ,44  Q  Blood,  VSaSOo:  Coarse  and  Com- 
tiion,  2Ra.  he:  Fine  and  Medium  Combing  and  De 
nine,  .HHha-HSCI  Low  Combing,  2>oa3  c;  New  York.  Mich 
Iguu.  etc..  X  to  XX,  Sk«32o;  Medium.  SVot  tle:  Coarse, 
21fe27c;  Medium  Comt'ing  und  Delaine.  :r,(a.56c-  Low 
Combing,  73(430(1.  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
medium  and  above,  clothing,  29x3  c;  Coarse,  :H<,4 
2>’C.  ileitlum  Combing  uud  Delaine.  ;i2«35c;  Low 
Combing,  27(<429c;  Indiana,  Illinois,  .Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  unwashed,  clothing,  2tkffl2.v  combing.  2866 
27.  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  unwashed, 
elothlng,  2l)<024:  combing,  206t23c-  Southern,  uu, 
washed,  clothing  free,  22^i24c.  Texas,  Uno,  free- 


sprlng, 20?i25c;  Improved  Mexican,  12(a) 1 6c:  Califor¬ 
nia,  fine,  free.  Spring,  19A24C:  Texas  and  California' 
fair  to  good,  15(<al8c;  burry  to  slightly  burry,  I2wil5c: 
Nevada  Utah  and  Colorado,  medium  lo  fine  medium, 
llol20c'  low  medium,  uud  coarse,  I2wl3  lmrry  ami 
slightly  burry,  10a  LI:  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
medium  to  tine  medium,  17(4 72c;  low  medium  and 
coarse,  12(4 16c. 

*  •  * 

LIVE  STOCK  MAUKATS 

•  New  Voiik,  Saturday.  October  4.  is«4. 
Beeves.— Total  shipments  for  the  week,  319  live  cat¬ 
tle,  5.647  quarters  of  beef  and  1)31  eurcasscs  of  mutton. 
Sales:  Colorado  steers.  1,8(31  lb,  7%e,  native  steers. 
1,174  1b,  $5;  Indiana  stems.  1,1221b,  USte:  do,  1,202  lb, 
9c.;  do,  1,185  lb,  9%c;  Kentucky  do.  1,095  lb,  9c:  do, 
1,098  ll),  9c;  do,  SHiOlb,  SQC;  do,  1,120  lb,  iOc;  State  do, 
1,182  1b,  3%e  oxen,  161b,  Htjc;  Texuus,  900  III,  Ht4c,  55 
lb;  do,  930  lb,  HNie.;  do, 92-5  lb  Hlje,  1-  ss  60c.  per  head:  do, 
999  lb,  7%e:  do,  892  lb.  $4.51):  do,  !M7  lb,  $1.50;  Native 
steers,  1,161  lb.  sqc;  Pennsylvania,  l.ois  lb,  Htic,  55  Ibj 
Ohio  Steers,  1,811  lb,  10%c,  56  lb,  less  |l  per  head:  do. 
1.1811b.  9%c,  B5  lb:  Kentucky  iteerii,  1,1(31  lbs,  $6.60: 
Indiana  steers,  1,140  lb,  $5,70;  do,  2,163  lb,  $5,70;  do. 
1,28(1  lb,  $6;  do,  1.381  lb  $6.35:  do,  1.325  lb,  $6.50;  do. 
1,898  lb,  $6  is,  do,  1,113111),  9%c.  95  ll>  Kentucky  steers, 
1,417  lb,  $6.01;  OhloHteers  i, 1571b,  $5.1244;  do.  1,158  1b. 
$5:  Pennsylvania  steers  l,\291b,  $5.36;  Virginia  steers, 
1,430  lb,  $6.90;  do,  1,428  lb,  $6,75;  do.  1,440  lb,  at  $6.70;  do, 
1,106  III,  $6.65:  do.  1,3.84  lb,  $6.51;  do,  I  294  lb,  $6  50:  do, 

l, 210  lb,  $6,30;  do,  1,365  lb,  $6.1(1;  do,  1,160  lb,  R!%e.  56  lb’; 
oxen,  1,475  lb,  IU«:  bulls,  cows  and  heifers,  7.31  lb,  3c. 

Calves.  Dressed  calves  In  hotter  demand  and 
firmer,  city  dressed  veals  sold  at  lOAlOtac;  country 
dressed  at  9(itl2c;  and  dressed  grassrrs  at  iuS7e.  Sales 
—Fed  calves,  2  (i  n>,  at  5c;  huttermllks.  238  lb,  ut  .%<•' 
grassers  2)5  lb  at  JV^c;  do,  210  lh,.H»g  and  do  182'  ro' 
ut  3c:  buttermilks,  etc.,  258  1b,  at  4c:  and  do,  225  Tb, 
at 'U4C;  veals,  16!  Ib.at  lie;  do,  100  lb,  at  8c.  Krasscrs. 
291  lb,  at  3J4e,  and  do, 225  lb,  ut  3c. 

Siikicc  anp  La  jibs  —Total  receipts  for  six  days. 
•15,978  heud.  against  61,251  head  fol' the  corresponding 
lime  last  week.  Sales,  llllmds  sheep,  111;  Ib.at  TRc; 
Kansas  do,  DO  lb  at  *3  oo- State  sheep  and  lambs,  74 
tb,  ut  *4,80;  do,  65  1b,  iit  Htc,  Kditucky  sheep,  112  It., 
lit  4%C:  do,  128  lb,  ut,$4  10-  .lo,  ill  ib,  at  ie;  do,  101  lb, 
at  40'  do  84  Ib.at,  Ie:  do,  90  ib,  nt  3Uc:  Ohio  <lo,  83 

m. nt  lc;  do, 84  lb,  at  4Qc  do,  82  (b,  at  «%c;  Pciinsyl 

van  la  do,  (07  Ib,  at  $4  70)  do,  71  n.  id  3e-  Kenuteky 
lambs.  69  ib,  u(  4%c;  do,  71  n>.  at  Ie-  do,  M  lb,  at  514c: 
Canada  lambs,  70  lb,  at  5Wc;  State  sheep,  I  In  ib.at 
49xc  do,  67  Ib.al  Use:  and  do.  HI  Ib,  at  lc;  State 
lambs, 66  tb.atSfyc,  t'anuila  lainfis,  75  ib,  at  $5.40:  do, 
18  tb,  at  5%c;  do,  6,  tb  at  IQe:  Stale  do,  id  West 

eru  sheep,  n  If,  at  %c,  and  commou  eollo,  74  ib,  at  3c; 
I'emisylvaula  sheep,  98  Ib.  at  lUe;  do,  77  Ib,  ut  3%e: 

do,  72  m.  at  *2.8i!4c:  ivnasylvanla  lambs,  56  ib,  at  5c: 
Ohio  sheep,  19  m,  at,  3'jc. 

Hoos— Total  rceclpts  for  six  days  32,269  head, 
agalust  26,01.1  heud  tor  the  eorreHpoiidltig  time  last 
week.  Common  to  prime  are  quoteo  at  1u5Ue  and  a 
small  bunch  of  extra  Pennsylvanians  were  reported 
sold  at  6c:  Ohio  hogs,  21i  m.  at  5740;  Pennsylvania  do, 
l»3lb,  at  6c. 

Papes’  Automatic  Engines & 


OUR  1, KAPUR. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H  P,  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill.  16  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  truck  und  ways,  2  idmuttiincotig  lever  set  head 
blocks,  2%  inch  arbor,  3  clmugea 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
and  head  blocks  from  one  position. 
50-lneh  solid  saw.  M)  ft .  8  Inch  4  ply 
belting,  feed  belts,  cant  hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc,  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  $1,100  on  ears. 
Engine  on  skids,  sum  less.  Fnglue 
will  burn  Hlabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
»eud  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

«.  W.  PAYNE  iV  SONH, 

MapofactiirerH  all  styles  Automat 
lc  Engines  from  2  to  :11m  h.  P. 

Elniirn,  N.  Y,.  Box  841. 

Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Haugers. 

18441.  FOR  1884. 

SHAVING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

For  20  years  has  been  standard  tor  quality  In  U.S.Navy 

/  GENUINE  “'V 

([YANKEE  SOAP  I 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILL  1A MS ftJtor HERS 

C'llXMISTS  AND  AP09UKOAI(l*S. 

To  provvot  ooualorfain,  ili.ur  ilgustur*  will  6.1  upon  A/r 
e»cb  oa)«. 

1 1  <</<//  oy  L uPM.i 

ALL  DRUGG I8TS  KERB  IT. 

•  n  Tm?1.  f«»r 

.1 .  H.  \V  1 1, 1, 1  ,\  >l  *4  ,V  Gliisianhu  ry,  (  on  11. 

KA  liMRRM  J 

A  young  Englishman,  of  good  family  and  educa¬ 
tion,  age  19,  desires  to  locale  with  seine  first  class 
Farmer,  where  he  could  thoroughly  learn  practical 
h  arming  In  all  Its  branches,  und  at,  same  time  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  11  heme, 

Would  pay  good  compensation  In  return  for  board 
and  training.  None  but  first-elass  Farmers  need  re¬ 
ply,  giving  full  particulars. 

Address  "C.  J.,"  Box  3793,  New  York  City. 

General  vYd  vertiniiijc  Kuitosi  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER, 

The  fullowinj  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaininu  different  terms  will  prove 
futile . 

ORureAttY  Advertisements,  per  agute  line  ...30ceni«. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

fromdateof  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  M  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  . . . . . 35  <* 

Itlons . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "  Adv.,"  per 

line, mlDion  fended . . . . 73 cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Youkkr  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . 00 

“  Six  months .  1,10 

Groat  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  yea r,  post-paid .  $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

I‘'ranuu . * .  3.04  (16}£  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4 .08  <29J$  f r.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlco  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-Llass  mall  matter. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  October  4,  1884, 

Brradstukkh  and  Provisions. -as  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago,  No.  1  Hard  Duluth  wheat 
Is  lqc.  higher;  No.  2  do.  Is  lo.  higher  Ungraded  Win¬ 
ter  Ri'd  Is  2c.  higher:  No.  3  Red  Is  5qe.  higher,  corn 

-Ungraded  Mixed  Isle,  higher;  Ungraded  White  Is 
2c.  higher. 

flour,  Fkkd  and  61XAI. , -Flour  -Quotations;  Fine: 
$2. loaATO".  superfine,  $2.40*2. im  extra  No  2,  $2.95203.60; 
extra  No.  I,  $"  55«i4.50:  good  to  funey  extra  State, 
$3. 60 at, 1A0:  good  lo  Cllilfce  extra  Western,  $8,fifK*',l'i; 
commou  to  fair  extra  Ohio.  x2.90<*3.3<i;  good,  $3.1)J 
665.00  •  vo od  10  choice,  *7.  Ill  *5.50;  common,  extra 
Minnesota,  2.85'*i  50;  clear.  tl.UKii  7i-  rye  mix,  ..  , 
$1  40  *4  80  Straight,  44,5 (‘*5.50:  patent,  $1  ,.‘l*«'Ai;  ba 
kers'  I'Atrn.  41.25*  .01  fit.  Isnits  conunon  to  fair  ex 
tru.  J2,90  *4.70  fair  10  good  44.75u95.25;  good  to  very 
choice,  $5.;|U(*5  75:  patent  SVlnier  wheat,  extra,  $1.25 
295.75'  city  Uilll  extra  for  West  Indies,  $4.60*4.70; 
Sooth  Amertcnn,  44.71*1.131,  market  closing  steady. 
Soi'TNKUN  Fumu-Sleady.  with  a  moderate  export, 
business,  ami  a  light  Jobbing  trade.  Sales  Common 
to  good  extra  $3. .durian:  good  to  choice,  $4.35.g.6.vo. 
Itvic  Fi.ui  il  sop  rdnent  $3.-tO(*89lJ.  latter  for  very 
choice.  Uuckwiikat  Flour  Sidling  slowly  »t  $2  21* 
2.60.  FEKD  Quoted  for  10  to  60  lbs,  «l  $/h;»it  to  arrive 
and  Ut  mill.  HO  IPs.  at  $M.50i*lic  IIKllbS.  ut  $19*21. 
fihurps  at  $21.50*28.  Rye  feed  atgIHusi’j  Corn  Mkai. 

Quit t  und  steady.  Yellow  Western,  $3218  10;  Bran¬ 
dywine,  $$.41)03.50. 

Grain.— Hard  No.  I  Duluth,  93%c;  No.  2  do,  to  ur 
rive,  cost,  freight  and  Insurance,  30Uc,-  Ungraded 
Winter  R  '«I.  61  ./.  'lo;  No.  3  Red,  89H'|Al49%ie  ttp,  1  Red 
96c-  ungraded  white,  8l)*92c.  Hteamer  state,  white, 
til(-,L’:  No.  2  Red.  for  October,  tiH4d  a&lHiO:  ,i„.  (,,r 
November.  9o%  *3l:H,c-  do.  for  December,  92*4  *93-4i" 
do,  for  Junuury,  9Hg.t995%e :  do.  (or  February.  jiV* 
97J4C  do.  tor  March .  'J7$i(i«9F%o;  do.  for  April,  9'i‘s> 
((9$l.lX)%C:  do.  for  May,  $l.U'iR, *|  nlR,e.  Kvk  -DuII; 
Sales  onsiaded,  69c*  No.  2  Western,  62%e  baui.ky 
—Dnll.  No.  1  Canada  quoted  at  81*87CI  No.  2,  do,  78* 
30c '  six  TOWt:d  State,  70,  a  71c.  lUur.Kt  Mali  Dull 
and  prices  urich  nged.  t  o«N— Ungraded  tnixed  at 
5Hj60c-  No  2  mixed,  hilip :  uugiudcd  White,  I3ia8lc, 
and  high  mixed,  tfli  No.  2  Mixed  for  Met,,  61%  *l,8Me; 
do.  tor  Novemfier,  60:*6!ta("  lo.  for  December,  iitii 
®l4l$c:do.  for  Junoar.v,  l'W49qc;  do.  for  May,  4»%c, 
Oath  -  No.  3  mixed,  3ie:  No  i ,  ■D%(*:i.’c;  No,  1,  Tic:  No. 
3  While,  32i»c;  No.  2,  i3%  *  'd  No  I.  Vjc,  Mixed  West 
eru,  !ll'H*:»ic  White,  do,  84  *.TF-:  White  state,  34% '<4 
40c:  No.  2  Mixed  for  Oct  jber.SDt'jj-s'Jo;  for  November. 
«2%«8x%C. 

Bkanh.  -  Quotations  ore:  Marrows, $2.35  for  new: 
mediums.  *1.'V*I..I0  for  new;  pea,  $1.90  for  new;  red 
kidney,  $2.10  for  best  new. 

Pkas—  Green  are  quoted  at  $1.35  for  new. 

Provisions -Pork  The  quotations  are-  $17  for 
new  mesa;  tainJIy  mess  at  117.25*18.25;  clear  back, 
$18*19,  the  latter  for  fancy:  extra  prime  at  $ 

$15  for  Inspect, c.l  Dickhhkp  Hods  Sale»  at  6%e  for 
bacon  to  7c  for  light  averages,  and  7c.  for  pigs. 
Cut  Meats  Sales  of  600  pickled  hums  I2%*l2t*c,  12 
lbs.  av>  rugej  plelcled  bellies,  quoted  uoiufually. ‘.igp* 
9%;e.  City  Pickled  shoulders  quoted  ut  7q*T7Si.'; 
pickled  hams  a 1 12*4(312 Re;  smoked  shonblorHiirs^  * 
8V4'';  and  -looked  hum»  at  73J*‘(4l4c.  Middleh  -Long 
an  1  nhort  elcur  half  sn'l  hull,  for  December  quoted 
Ut  <R$C.  old.  The  quotuflouH  for  Lhlcago  delivery, 
boxed  lots  spot,  ure  I0,2lc.  for  short  clear,  10.25c, 
for  short  rib,  and  9. lie  for  long  dear.  Beck  i  be 
quotatlonn  .iro  as  follows:  Extra  India  tutor  ut  $22-* 
24  exira  mess  at  «i packet  at  $ut  for  Parrels,  und 
$18.50  In  tierces;  plate  beef  III  $Ti*ll:  family,  $13* 
$11.  Bkkic  Hams  -Quoted  at  $19.30*20.  Lard— hales 
of  Western  Htenm  are  25  teg  choice,  7.80c,  October 
option  Bales  at  7.U)*7.r2u:  Ni/v.-mbt-i  uptloti  sales  at 
7.5li*..Goc  December  option  sales  at  7. 16*7  lc;  the 
year  option  c  o'-vl  at  7. 1(68/7. uc- January  option  sales 
of  750  tea.  ai  i./P*’.55e;  February  option  clo.e  1  at 
7.51'u/7.52c.  City  xtcam  at.  7.53c.  No.  1  city,  at  i.OJe. 

Butter  — quotation/*:  State,  best,  mbs  und  pulls.  30 
243 1C;  (lo.  tubs,  due,  Western,  292430c.  for  best:  BtaP1 
dairy  naif -nrkln»,  tubs  and  palla.  best  extra.  2K* 
26c.  for  best:  do.  prime,  23*21/ ■■  nil.  do.  fulr,  20i*2lc: 
do.  Welsh  tubs,  extras,  24<«,27c;  prime  23c;  ilo  do. 
good.  2 If* 22c  Western  Dnltatlou  creamery,  ciiolncst 
2.l(*24c,  do  fair,  18c;  VVeslern  dairy  I9<*2(Jc.  for  best 
Invoices:  l7(ilHc.  for  prime.  W  stern  factory  (renu 
extras  curreut  make,  ll*i4Jtic:  U«d3c.  for  fair, 
and  9«9ltc.  for  poor:  June  tube  ami  firkin-, 15* liie. 

At  the  Mercantile  Excbaugo  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Chicago— Market  quint 
choice  creamery,  27V60I  extra  do.  at  2Hc;  extru  dairy 
at  21c.  From  Boston— Market  steady;  Northern 
creamery,  25®30c:  Western  do,  28® 29c.  From  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Market  firm  at  2.7®27c;  receipts,  222;  ship¬ 
ments,  21.1. 

Cheese.- Quotations:  ll%c.  for  fancy  factories  or 
September  makeand  IH$e.  for  earlier  stock;  lOi^® 
11c  fine;  good  lots,  9 aloe  fair  lots,  Stfe'aOc;  night 
milk  skims,  7  *9e-  Ohio  flats,  lOalO^c;  for  best  down 
to  4695c.  for  common;  Pennsylvania  skims,  2Jk®3e. 
for  good;  lj$®2c.  for  common. 


Corn.— Dull-  Steamer  Yellow,  C3e:  Steamer  Mixed, 
82|4*63e;  No  Grade,59®fi0e.  Oats— Dull  No.  I  White, 
3h.o3hi*c:  No.  2  White,  36i*36t^c:  Short/-  and  Mid¬ 
dlings  quiet  /it  $21,  Hav  and  Straw— Choice  grades 
of  old  command  $19  V  tou.  l.'omtuua  grades  arc 
uontlual.  Northern  und  Kit- tern  extra  old,  $  8*19 
*•  ton  good  to  choice.  $17.*  19,-  common  to  fair.  $12'* 
16;  fine,  * ; t/ii.  1 7  damaged,  $6(«ui*  Swoic  Hay,  48i*9; 
Rye  straw,  choice,  $17i*  is-.  .p»  common  to  gtio<l,$1S 
(*  16;  Oat  Straw  $9  tin.  Produce  Most  of  the  articles 
und<-r  thl<  head  cotum and  fair  prices.  The  following 
arc  the  latest  quotations:  BUTTER  —  Northern 
creamery,  extra.  .Me ;  choice,  fresh,  26,/, .'Te;  good  to 
choice.  2(u429c  Northern  dairy,  Franklin  County, 
Vt.,  extru.  2l.*2ic;  New  York  and  Vermont,  choice. 
22wii,e,  si  raignt  ibilrlcs.  choice,  2<i,i 22c:  fair  to  good 
do  1 5(*  I  He.;  common,  ilo,  1  (Malic  1  VVeslern— Cream 
ery.  extra,  4?®28e;  choice,  25 attic;  good  t  >  choice 
summer  make,  2  i,o23c  Wc*t«rn  dairy,  ruolcs,  IT*  19c; 
fair  10  good,  in*  16c.  imitation  creamery,  choice,  17 
(«,2Uc;  ladle,  choice,  llalfic;  do.  comincit  to  good, 
H.ti  v  CtfEBSR— New  York  und  Verm  mt.  cholc.', 
10J4*llc.  o  Sr  Weslf  tt,  choice,  IIIW49IIC'  fair  to 
good.  ,8(49 c.  Rhus  Eastern,  fresh,  2 ./! :  New  York 
and  Vermont,  21  *22e  Provincial,  20a21t':  VVestern, 
18(*l9c.  Bicanb  Pea,  choice  smalt  lintt/l  picked  $IAi0 
2.10  >  bushel:  do,  do,  large,  $l.M)/il.'.)u  medium 
choice  hand  picked,  $i.:«>d ■>;  Vcllow  Eves,  Improved 
«2.3»x*2,4(|  #■  hush'  Red  1C  id  lie  vs,  43.60  *  2  d:  Canada 
tuas,  Hdc.v/jti  ,u  pep  bash  for  common  to  choice. 
Green  IV Us  ul  $p.r,  (  5.1,  I'oTatcikf  ERHlsrn  Rose, 
50, *1  e  7-1  bush:  Northern  Bose,  15  j.Mlc;  Natives. $l.W 
per  hbl.  Sweet  PotutocH,  $3.V5>*:t..50  per  bbl.  unions 
$1.2599 1.50  per  bbl.  CaRBAUlh  $1. 101*3  per  100. 
Apples— Coolct',  new.  $1,211*1  WF  coinmoii  to  goo<l, 
750.(0141  per  bbl.  1 'on k  Extra  prime,  at  $15'*  11. 5(1 
per  bul;  mess  at  $i7(/*i7-50  Boston  long  cut  clear  at 
$18,50*19,- do.  short  cut  ut  $19ij$l$,50:  Boston  Pin  ks  at 
*i9.Joi.9VO:  do.  lean  cn  l»  at  $2o.  Reek  Western  ex¬ 
tra  at  $12® ling  Western  plain  at  $l34tu.i0:  West 
ern  extra  plat 0  at  $  4'*  1,50;  llauis  Western  smoked 
at  lli*llNjc.  per  It  Boston,  ixv^ui  It^jc  tier  lb.  Laud 
Western  choice  at  8|*j*9c,  per  lbs  we* torn  stoam, 
8®HVjc,  L'tv  rendered,  H*.s:.,e.  tblOH— Dressed.  7% 
(/(.He.  'I'tinACCO,  ficedloaf,  erop  of  I8H2  uud  HH3  Lon 
noctlcut  tillers  and  seconds,  6 *llc  average  lot*.  12® 
20c:  flue  wrappers,  20*. tie;  New  York  Mine  fillers, 
5 ^(*6tac  average  lots,  III,/,  ir,e,  PennM'lvitnla  tillers, 
5Vti<g7c  nvprago  lots,  8v*20e:  line  wriiopers,  13*:t1c. 
Ohio  fillers,  5'*7)sic:  average  lots,  lOa'JOu;  Hun  wrap- 
pers,  2o<s35c.  Wisconsin,  U®18e,  and  Havana  Seed, 
432460c  V  it. 


Steady  and  unchanged.  Bran— Firmer  at  73®73V4C 
CoRN-MKAL-Quiet  at  $2.55.  Pork  -.Toboinv.  $16.50. 
Bulk  Meats— Long  clear,  $9  6s:  Short  rib,  $9  S'><a9.90: 
short  clear.  *’0.05.  Lard  $7.3254(37.25  Cattle— 
Market  quiet;  Exports,  *6. t'i-,4. 71:  good  to  choice 
shipping,  8i.3?'*6.»)  common  to  tnedinni,  $4.5»fit>5.50; 
gra>ss  natives,  $4/*4.75;  grasn  Texans, $3,50 -eS. 75.  shekp 
Common  t<>  medium,  $2  25r»3  fair  to  choice,  $3. IV* 
8.7.1;  lambs,  $150 *  t;  TcxAns.  $2*2.50  Rons  -Yorkers, 
$1,711*195.7;  packing  $4. 50644.90  Heavy,  $.5  *1  to. 

Boston. — Coaipaml  with  cash  prices  last 
week.  Creamery  butter  is  from  3c,  to  4c.  high¬ 
er;  Dairy,  from  lc.  to  higher;  Western 
Creamery,  2c.  to  3c.  higher;  Imitatiou 
Creamery,  2c.  to  3c,  higher;  Ladle,  lc.  higher. 
Cheese,  all  round,  is  Trout  J^c.  to  lc.  higher. 
Eggs,  2e.  higher.  Beans,  from  20c,  to  35c. 
per  bush,  lower.  Cabbages,  steady.  Pork, 
steady. 
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ECONOMY  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 


CLEANING. 


BY  AUNT  BETH. 

LEANING  is  one  of 
Economy’s  servants, 
who  is  continually  at 
work  He  calls  the  sun, 
the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  water  to  his  aid, and 
is  busy  at  all  hours  of 
night  and  day  without 
any  aid  from  you  or  me, 
doing  such  a  marvel¬ 
lous  amount  of  work 
that  it  is  more  than 
we  can  comprehend. 
The  running  water,  the 
stirring  air,  the  sunshine  and  the  earth  are 
used  by  Cleaning  to  change  evil  to  good.  But 
there  is  left  much  for  us  to  do,  and  the  things 
we  use  at  the  work  are  the  same — water,  air, 
earth  and  sun ;  and,  beside  these,  brooms,  soap, 
towels,  brushes  and  fires. 

The  first  time  Cleaning  begins  to  bother 
little  girls  (for  I  must  say  they  often  think  this 
good  worker  a  great  bother)  is  when  their 
mammas,  with  soap  and  watoraud  usuft.  cloth, 
help  him  to  make  their  faces  clean.  How  the 
little  girls  cry,  and  how  they  hate  the  good 
Cleaning!  Thun  be  annoys  them  again  when 
their  aprons  and  dresses  get  soiled  and  dirty; 
but.  after  a  while,  they  begin  to  work  with 
this  sprite,  even  while  they  think  they  still 
dislike  him  very  much:  and  with  water  and 
towels  they  wash  and  wipe  the  dishes,  scour 
the  knives  with  soft  brick,  and  think,  perhaps, 
thoy  arc  the  mot  abused  little  girls  fn  a  dozen 
States,  and  never  dream  that  they  are  work¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  useful  of 
Economy’s  invisible  troop;  and  they  do  not 
see  his  face  in  the  bubbles,  on  the  suds  in  the 
dish  pan,  nor  hear  him  laugh  as  the  clear,  hot 
rinse-water  is  poured  over  the  dishes. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  he  almost  forgot 
to  come  to  my  pan  of  dish  water  sometimes, 
because  I  was  careless,  and  let  the  fire  go  out 
before  the  water  was  hot;  and  how  I  some¬ 
times  left.  my  towels  in  a  wet  heap  in  the  kitchen 
instead  of  washing  them  out  and  taking  them 
into  the  sun  for  Cleaning  to  take  care  of 
until  1  wanted  them  again.  But,  of  course, 
you  don’t  want  to  hear  of  the  times  when  1 
treated  Cleaning  unfairly,  so  I  will  only  toll 
you  how  ho  will  aid  you,  for  we  find  out  quite 
too  often,  how  easy  it  is  to  leave  our  share 
undone.  When  you  learn  to  like  this  sprite, 
you  will  enjoy  making  clean,  shining  dishes, 
washing  the  kitchen  table  until  it  will  not 
attract  a  fly,  sweeping  every  corner  of  the 
floor  as  carefully  as  the  center,  and  brushing 
down  all  the  nets  the  spiders  have  spread  to 
catch  the  flies  for  their  meals.  Iti  preparing 
vegetables  for  cooking,  Cleaning  must  lend  a 
hand,  or  the  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  parsnips, 
beans  and  cabbage  would  not  look  tempting 
on  the  table;  when  potatoes  are  to  be  cooked 
in  their  “jackets,”  rubbing  them  with  a  cloth 
will  clean  them  easily  and  perfectly,  though 
some  spots  may  need  to  be  cut  out  with  a  knife 
if  the  potatoes  are  not  very  smooth.  lu  clean¬ 
ing  beets,  a  cloth  is  good  to  rub  them  with, 
as,  if  the  skin  is  broken,  the  color  will  boil  out 
and  leave  them  looking  very  dull.  Crying 
over  your  work  does  not  make  it  easier;  so 
when  onions  must  bo  cleaned  put  on  a  lint  or 
hood,  so  you  will  not.  catch  cold,  and  go  to  a 
window  wheru  there  is  a  breeze,  to  peel  them, 
or  hold  them  under  water,  and  you  can  avoid 
crying. 

Washing  windows  is  work  Cleaning  likes 
to  see  well  done,  so  the  suu  can  come  in 
through  shining  panes  without  dust  and  specks 
to  interrupt  it,  and  he  likes  to  see  it  done 
without  slopping  the  floor.  To  do  it  easily, 
wet  the  glass  and  window-frame  all  over  and 
let  them  soak  a  little,  and  if  there  arc  fly- 
specks  on  thu  glass  and  wood  work,  they  will 
come  off  easily  when  washed  after  soaking;  if 
any  specks  still  refuse  to  come  off,  wet  them 
again  and  let  them  stand  a  little  while  longer. 
Win  n  the  window  is  all  washed  quite  clean, 
wring  out  the  cloth  as  dry  as  possible  and 
with  it  wipe  the  frame  and  the  glass;  then 
polish  the  glass  with  soft  paper— old  news¬ 
papers  are  good.  Perhaps  washing  windows 
is  too  hard  for  the  little  girls,  but  some  of  the 
older  ones  have  already  tried  this  part  of 
housework.  The  little  girls  often  have  the 
lamp  chimneys  to  wash,  because  they  can  put 
their  hands  inside  of  them,  and,  oh  how  they 
wish  sometimes  that  they  wore  bigger  so  their 
hands  would  not  go  into  the  chimneys  and  the 
hated  work  could  bo  avoided ;  but  if  you  could 
make  the  chimneys  shine,  so  bright  that  every 
one  who  saw  them  would  notice  how  clean 
they  were,  you  wrould  feel  that  the  trouble 
paid;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
half-washed  chimney  and  a  really  shining  one. 


To  make  very  nice  work  of  it,  a  basin  of  hot 
soap-suds  and  a  good  cloth  are  the  first  things; 
rub  the  chimneys  inside  aud  out  with  the  cloth 
until  all  dust,  smoko  and  grease  from  the  oil 
are  washed  off;  then  rinse  them  in  clear 
water,  and  let  them  drain  until  nearly  dry; 
they  will  then  polish  much  more  easily  than  if 
rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  or  soft  paper  as  soon 
as  rinsed.  Fill  and  wash  the  lamps,  and  when 
all  are  cleaned,  and  they  are  set  on  the  shelf 
together,  the  shining  chimneys  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  little  hands  that  polished  them. 

Cleaning  needs  your  help  in  the  yard  too; 
before  cold  weather  fastens  the  leaves  and 
weeds  to  the  earth,  they  should  be  raked  up 
and  changed  to  asheft,  smoke,  and  Invisible 
gasses.  If  you  do  not  do  it  this  Fall,  Cleaning 
will  work  all  Winter  at  them,  and  the  rain, 
snow  and  frost  willdo  the  work  as  fast,  as  they 
can,  but  only  purt  of  each  leaf  and  plant  will 
be  changed,  the  rest  will  still  be  there  in  the 
Spring  waiting  for  your  rake  to  gather  them 
for  a  bonfire. 

Do  you  see  why  eleauing  is  Economy’s  ser¬ 
vant?  Have  you  »evcr  noticed  how  fast 
clothes  wear  out  when  they  get  very  dirty ? 
they  must  bo  rubbed  so  hard  on  wash  days 
that  they  are  soon  old  and  worn.  A  dirty 
house  will  be  full  of  flies  all  summer,  and  they 
spoil  woodwork  and  walls,  making  white¬ 
wash  and  fresh  paint  necessary  oftener  than 
need  l>e,  if  the  flies  were  few.  Economy 
would  not  have  you  clean  more  than  neces¬ 
sary,  though  he  wishes  you  to  like  and  enjoy 
the  work  of  cleaning, 

NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

How  did  your  pop-corn  yield  this  year  ? 
Were  your  squashes  extra  nice?  I  saw  a  very 
large  squash  last  week,  each  half  almost  big 
enough  for  a  boat.  Don’t  forget  your  promises 
to  report  failures  or  successes  in  Fall  crops. 

WnAT  did  you  learn  in  your  experiences 
with  bees  this  seasou?  Was  it  a  good  honey 
year  in  your  locality  ?  What  did  you  learn  of 
the  habits  of  the  bees?  We  want  to  hear  about 
the  honey  crop  as  well  as  other  crops. 

Now  is  the  time  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
apples,  and  what  varieties  are  best  for  mar¬ 
ket,  what  are  best  for  keepers,  and— hut  I 
need  not  tell  you  to  learn  which  kind  you  like 
to  eat  best.  Wbatistheuse  of  learning  the 
names?  When  you  read  what  the  Rural  has 
to  say  of  an  apple,  if  you  have  seen  and  eaten 
it,  you  will  appreciate  what  you  read,  and 
recognize  it  by  the  name. 

Dm  your  seedling  geraniums  bloom  this 
summer?  if  they  did  tell  us  what  colors  you 
had  aud  whether  any  were  double.  Are  you 
going  to  keep  plants  in  the  house  this  Winter  ? 
If  you  cannot  keep  tender  plants,  there  are 
some  that  are  hardy  that  will  do  well  in  the 
house.  English  ivy  will  bear  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture;  pansies  und  daisies  will  also. 

Are  you  getting  comfortable  quarters  ready 
for  the  chickens  this  winter?  Let  us  hear 
from  the  chicken  crop;  some  of  the  cousins  1 
think  are  interested  in  poultry,  write  us  how 
you  succeeded  this  year.  Have  any  of  the 
cousins  raised  turkeys?  Tell  us  what  they 
weigh  when  you  kill  them;  aud  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  about  any  other  fowls  you  have 
raised. 

Don’t  hull  your  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  at 
the  back  door  and  leave  the  hulls  there.  Wal¬ 
nut  hulls  are  said  to  tie  good  as  a  fertilizer; 
put  them  on  a  plot  of  ground  and  notice 
whether  there  is  any  effect  from  them  next 
year.  Don’t  leave  nut  shells  all  about  the 
yard;  have  a  box  or  barrel  to  throw  them 
into,  then  burn  them;  there  is  an  oil  in  the 
kernels  that  makes  them  burn  readily. 


When  you  go  nutting  keep  your  eyes  open 
all  the  way;  there  are  flowers  aud  fruits aloug 
the  roadside  and  in  the  fence  comers  that  are 
very  pretty.  The  insects,  too,  are  getting 
ready  for  Winter,  aud  as  they  are  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  try  to  learn  how  they  look,  so  you  will 
recognize  them  when  you  meet  again. 


Do  the.  boys  haul  the  winter  supply  of  wood, 
saw  and  split  it?  Can  you  tell  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  wood  what  kind  it  is?  Notice  the 
moss  aud  lichens  on  the  logs;  all  those  tiny 
things  have  names  and  relationships,  as  larger 
growths  do,  aud  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  thinking  men. 

Some  of  the  girls  have  learned  to  take  care 
of  the  cream  and  butter  this  Summer;  tell  us 
what  plans  you  find  the  best  for  the  work, 
how  touch  salt  you  use,  how  warm  the  cream 
is  when  you  chum  it,  how  long  it  is  in  “com¬ 
ing”  and  whether  you  wash  the  butter.  Do 
your  little  brothers  and  sisters  stand  with  a 
glass  waiting  for  a  drink  of  buttermilk  as 
soon  as  the  butter  separates? 

Dou’t  forget  that  trees  can  be  transplanted 


from  the  woods  this  Fall,  nor  to  pnt  away 
seeds  for  Spring  planting;  the  Pawpaw  will 
grow  from  seed,  and  the  bright  red  Dogwood 
bemes  will  grow ;  if  you  mean  to  plant  a  few 
seeds  don’t  forget  it. 

- *♦« - 

LETTER8  FROM  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  tried  your  water¬ 
melon  seeds  this  season  and  found  the  melons 
good,  especially  the  ice-cream  melon,  grandpa 
pronounced  them  delicious  and  made  us  put 
away  seed  from  them  for  next  year’s  plant¬ 
ing.  Grandpa  planted  ten  acres  of  rough 
proof  oats  they  yielded  very  well:  he  is  now 
picking  peas,  hut  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
he  has.  I  received  a  letter  from  Brownie,  and 
was  to  glad  to  hear  from  her.  I  am  going  to 
the  convent  near  Mobile,  and  will  be  ten 
months  away  from  home.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  write  to  you  while  I  am  there,  for  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  w  rite  only  to  mother  and  nearest 
relatives,  however,  when  I  come  home  for 
vacation  I  will  write  to  you  again.  My  flow¬ 
ers  are  all  dead;  I  saved  as  much  seed  as  I 
could.  Please  tell  the  cousins  good-by  for 
me.  1  am  so  busy  these  days  that  I  have  not 
time  to  write  longer.  Your  loving  niece, 

MARY  SANDLIN. 

[It  seems  like  a  long  time  to  wait  until  next. 
Summer  to  hear  from  you  again  please  don’t 
forget  us, when  vacation  comes,  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  M  a rk  The  weather  has  been 
clear  and  pleasant.  Haying  began  here  the 
first  of  August,  and  a  great  deal  lias  been 
put  up  since  then.  Father  has  a  mowing 
machine,  and  so  did  not  begin  to  put  up  his 
own  hay  until  the  second  of  September.  He 
cut  hay  nearly  all  day,  and  the  next  day  I 
raked  while  my  father  and  oldest  brother 
stacked.  Father  lias  cut  about  fiO  acres  of 
hay  besides  bis  own.  When  he  is  through  I 
think  he  will  have  cut  about  100  acres  this 
season.  Our  flower  seeds  did  not  come  up 
very  well,  but  what  did  grow  are  in  bloom, 
and  they  are  very  pretty.  Mother  and  I  have 
three  or  four  jieony  roots,  and  the  little  black 
uuts  eat  the  blossom  budsevery  Spring.  Will 
Uncle  Mark  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
will  keep  them  off,  as  we  have  tried  several 
things,  but.  none  of  thorn  did  any  good?  I 
would  have  written  sooner  but  1  nave  been 
going  to  school,  and  night  and  morning  I  had 
to  tend  my  flowers  aud  help  my  little  brother 
herd  cattle,  and  1  bad  to  play  some.  We  have 
been  taking  the  Rural  for  three  years,  aud 
like  it  very  much.  We  live  about  five  miles 
from  town,  and  it  has  been  two  weeks  since 
we  were  in  town,  until  day  before  yesterday, 
when  my  brother  went  in  after  five  o’clock, 
and  I  did  not  know  he  was  going  until  he  had 
gone.  Your  niece, 

HESTER  S.  E.  YOUNG. 

[I  do  not  think  the  ante  eat  the  peony  blos¬ 
soms,  something  else  is  the  mischief-maker ; 
watch  the  blossoms  closely  next  Spriug,  and 
discover  what  it  is  if  you  can,  aud  what  the 
anus  do  go  for.  uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  have  been  so 
busy  going  to  school  and  helping  mamma  that 
we  have  had  no  time  to  write  until  now.  We 
have  had  a  splendid  school,  taught  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  a  youug  girl  who  was  us  pretty 
as  her  school  was  good,  mamma  thinks  we 
have  made  good  use  of  our  time,  mamma  does 
all  her  own  work  and  has  taken  off  the  nest 
1500  chickens  and  fiO  turkeys,  but  the  hogs  have 
eaten  some  aud  the  weasels  have  taken  more, 
so  we  have  not  more  than  !200  left,  we  have 
had  plenty  of  straw  ben  Lea,  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  and  a  good  garden.  We  buve 
beautiful  flowers,  although  we  ought  to  have 
a  great  maDV  more,  the  weather  was  so  dry  in 
the  Spring,  that  they  did  not  come  up.  Our 
grape  vines  are  not  doing  well,  Papa  feels  dis¬ 
couraged  over  them,  we  are  saving  flower 
seeds  uow,  mamma  is  a  botanist.  Uncle  Mark 
did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Cherokee  Magnetic 
Spring?  Well  if  you  are  sick  just  pay  us  a 
visit  and  driuk  aud  bathe  in  its  waters.  Your 
Little  friends,  Willie  and  Ella. 

Cherokee  Co  ,  Iowa. 

[Accept  my  thanks  for  your  invitation  to 
visit  the  Springs  I  thtuk  I  will  try  to  keep 
well  though  as  that  is  better  than  medicinal 
waters.  Do  you  enjoy  gathering  the  odd  little 
flower  seeds?’  Be  careful  to  put  them  away 
safely  w here  you  can  fiud  them  when  planting 
time  comes.  uncle  mark.] 


Uncle  Mark:— This  is  my  second  letter  to 
the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  Pa  planted 
the  seeds  you  sent  him;  he  planted  the  corn  on 
the  14th  day  of  May,  aud  it  is  almost  ma¬ 
tured.  He  thinks  it  is  of  fine  quality.  His 
oats  came  up  nicely,  but  the  field  mice  ate 
most  all  of  them  as  soon  as  they  begun  to 
ripen.  The  tomato  seeds  came  up  spleudidly. 
VVe  had  all  the  plauts  we  wanted,  and  gave 
some  to  our  neighbors;  we  think  they  are  the 
largest  aud  smoothest  tomatoes  we  ever  saw. 
We  intended  to  weigh  the  largest,  but  the 
chickens  ate  it  before  it  ripened.  We  planted 
the  R.  N.-Y.  peas  on  the  lath  of  April,  aud 
they  were  ready  for  the  table  just  five  weeks 
from  the  time  they  were  planted;  the  Hors- 
ford’s  Garden  Pea  came  on  about  three  w  eeks 
later.  I  planted  the  flower  seeds  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  me;  there  was  balsam,  snap¬ 
dragon,  mignonette,  phlox,  zinnias,  aud 
Quaking  grass.  1  tbiuk  more  of  the  grass 
than  I  do  of  the  flowers;  it  is  so  nice  to  place 
among  my  everlastings  1  will  send  you  a 
wreath  of  everlastings  and  some  of  my  draw¬ 
ings.  Your  niece, 

Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.  dor  a  ricks. 

[The  wreath  and  drawings  came  safely.  I 
prize  them  very  much ;  accept  my  thanks. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


Pijsrctianfattji  gMvrrtijdttg. 


f 

•ZOOS’ 


PROFESSOR 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordiuary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

lu  bottles.  Sold  nt  a  renaonnble  price. 

The  llorsford’w  Almanac  nml  Look  Kook 

"^RumfordCbemleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
n.  M.  ANTHONY  Ac't  tuu  and  Ufi  Kendo  St.,N.  Y . 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Nervous  und  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  f or  every  man,  young.  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contain*  123  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  aud  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe 
rlenco  for  S8  year*  Is  such  us  probably  never  In-lore 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  >»•'  pnge*,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  imulln.  embossed  covers,  full  Kilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  n  liner  work  In  every  -ense  me¬ 
chanical.  literary  an- 1  tirofe-donal  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  #150.  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Trice  only  fl-'W  by 
mad,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  pent*.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author by  Hie  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  officer*  Of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
instruetion,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
henotli  all.  Condon  Donoet. 

There.  1*  no  memtier  of  society  to  whom  I  he  Science 
of  Life  will  not  he  us-  ful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergy  man.— Argonaut. 

AddreaA  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr,  W.  H. 
Parker.  So.  4  Duinuob  Street,  Boston,  Mats.,  who  may 
becODSulted  on  ull  dlsea-es  requiring  skill  imdexpe 
Hence  Chronic  and  obstinate  TJ"|7  A  T  ‘”s 
ciutcs  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  HLAIj 
other  phy*lclans  a  specialty ,  such 
treated  successfully  without  an 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 

p  -p  £  ^  "|“  g  J  TbomaaP. Simpson, Wash- 


i.ofont  ttnlil  nbinltiPil  W  ritd  fi»r  i  11  V4>?»  ft »!' 


all 

THYSELF 


ington,  D.  C.  No  pay  asked 


ELEGANT  GIFTS  for  ALL! 


iBimi®  an MVf  f»k 

The  above  eul*  rcproHiUt,  lift,  on  JKcyont  A-c Gaul  rial* 


7Ang«r  Bin?,  ici  with  akaudaoiue  /tart,  vr.rmwed  grnnina 


hjIUkI  gull  plate  anil  Mi  wen  well  wvl  site  ptllcvi  Mlisfactiaa, 
nn-1,  Uttond.  a  fair  of  Jlcauli'ul  ““V*  Blttve  Jtvtloiu,  with  Huo 
rcl  no vi  sum.--.  In  good  pi;  I  |il»w  .tiling..  Tb.=*  goods iar« 
mjttAhln«|divr  fur  lioly  or  gi-qU- uHin;lbrr  so-  not  aheap, wubtd  at¬ 
tain.,  balaieflnt-Ol***  goods  of  gCOlltlH.  value,  and  may  be  worn  by 
auy  one  wltii  saUHfHriittu  fcAfl  phvtfurt.  Any  VfTWR  wishing  to 
have  tbleolegwrit  King  and  pair  of  Jsliavn  Button,  may  uow  pro- 
.-urv  them  tn*<,/eo*U  We  j.ubiLh  iU,- well-kwis  11  and  popular 
letorarv  and  faintly  P»[>"r,  T«»  Cwiciirt  on  Tin,  Hiahth,  and, 
wleblug  to  lotroduoc  it  lulu  UO.OOO  holin',  share  It  I.  riot  alr-ady 
taken,  v  uow  mvk-  rbo  folio «  n(  unpr-nedeneed  cfli-r:— Upon 
rtcelpt  of  only  T  wen  ly-KIvc  Cent*  <«  »» 

« nil  tr.ni  The  Urh-b. et  on  the  ll.  urlh  /orTbree  Alonlh*. 

>ibtrw«  «*il  *  i  •  •  "»•'  £“*  e-id  r*« 

Handsome  Peart  Unger  King -ni.t  Pul r r.t  Onyxblccvo 
Huttons  above  rf.  -.-n/,.  T.  K*  uu  ml-  r.  b-  lb  the*-  valuable  pre¬ 
mium.  are  given  aWIpu  ly  fr-  e  f  -  ill  who i  suluuir.U-  for  our  paper 
for  U.r«  months.  T.<*  CbkkkV  OX  Tin  llsiat u  u  a  mumuioih 
id-pagi-,  6i  column  iUuttr  Utd  paper,  ILii-d  wiUi  churning  Serial 
and  Snort  Blurt**,  SketobM.  Tcwtns, .ttaftll  Knowledge,  Gsuiea 
aud  Siorios  for  thu  touti*,  Wit  and  Humor,  #o<i  everything  Co 
Mouse,  (•ouiruta,  an<l  bilfiwt 
the  whole  family.  You  vili  bo 
delighted  with  H,  03  well  as  with 
the  valuable  premium*  wo 
otter,  Butte  *t*e  t»f  ring  ifcs- 
OOrrtiug  U)  numbered  oirolui  hole 

given;  do  uot  fend  airing*  or 
mlhiof  paper.  Fire  tnitwuHp- 
tluiif  wlib  premia  id  11  will  he 
i^utfcr  11.00,  TliU  grttja  offer 
Is  m*le  solely  to  introduce  our 
papor,  aud  is  the  must  liberal 
ever  made;  u*ko  advantage  of  It 
xit  once.  Suit*/ action  guar - 
unfn<?d  or  money  refunded.  Ai 
to  our  reliability,  wt  refer  10  any 

puhliMhirr  in  New  Yore.  Addreia  K  II.  MOOliL 
Publisher!*,  MX  l*urL  1*1  *«!«*  JftJW  York. 


CO., 


The  Highest-priced  Paint  in  the 
United  States  is  the 

ESSEX  PAINT. 


SAGS  GREENS,  OLIVE  GREENS, 
MAROON,  TERRA  COTTA, 

ORANGE,  SCARLET, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  Palate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Queen  Anne 
anti  Suburban  residence*.  They  contain  pure  metal, 
not  oxidized  (destroyed),  and  are  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  no  Barytes,  Water,  or  Benzine. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  by  the 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PERSONALS. 


Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  left  by 
Senator  Anthony. 

Tiik  Emperor  of  Austria  has  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  pipes  in  Europe. 

Alvin  Clark,  the  veteran  telescope-maker 
of  Cambridge,  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  worker,  although  eighty. 

Baron  Alphonse  Rotebscbild  says  it  would 
take  him  twenty -five  years  to  settle  his  affairs 
sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  firm. 

Jamks  and  Harry  Garfield,  sons  of  the  ex- 
1  resident,  have  decided  to  become  lawyers 
after  their  graduation  from  Williams  College 
next  year. 

Eugenie's  companions  at  Carlsbad  are  the 
wife  of  General  Bourbaki,  and  M.  Pstrie,  the 
latter  of  whom  in  the  days  of  her  splendor  was 
Prefect  of  Police. 

Queen  Victoria  set  the  fashion  of  wearing 
a  scarlet  under  skirt  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
having  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  milk¬ 
maids  at  Balmoral. 

Tite  Crown  Pi i nee  of  Prussia  is  a  turner; 
the  Crown  Princess  can  earn  a  living  with 
either  brush  or  pen;  their  eldest  son,  Prince 
Wilhelm,  is  a  photographer. 

John  B.  Gough  is  ’round  with  an  anecdote 
that  Lyman  Beecher,  father  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  after  a  hard  days’  work,  used  to  get 
out,  his  violin  and  fiddle  himself  to  sleep. 

Jhk  Czar’s  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  is  extremely  fond  of  jewelry,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  most  ancient  patterns  and  artistic 
sets  that  money  could  secure  at  Rome. 

Eor  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  Rome, 
near  the  Vaotican,  the  Pope  has  granted  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  event,  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  cholera,  promises  to  visit  the  hospi¬ 
tal  personally. 

Sknor  Carlos  Ramon,  a  Spanird  of  educa¬ 
tion,  who,  owing  to  reverses  and  discourage¬ 
ment,  was  porter  in  a  Springfield  hotel,  has 
just  fallen  heir  to  a  large  fortune  and  three 
important  titles, 

Emi'KROr  V  illiam  is  now  so  feeble  that  bis 
early  demise  is  looked  for  at  Berlin,  aud  its 
consequences  canvassed.  Unable  to  sit  on 
horseback,  he  can  only  witness  reviews  from 
a  carriage  seat. 

In  a  single  game  of  lacrosse  at  Toronto  one 
man  was  knocked  senseless,  a  second  had  a 
thumb  broken,  u  third  injured  his  collar-bone, 
and  a  fourth  his  arm,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
out-aud-out  fights. 

Atiiough  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ’face  is  more 
ashen  and  his  hair  grayer,  his  eye  is  as  lum¬ 
inous,  his  mouth  as  firm,  and  his  head  as 
grandly  held  on  his  shoulders,  aud  his  whole 
carriage  as  noble,  as  ever. 

It  is  said  that  W.  H.  Vn  udorbilt  and  his 
sons  have  lost  in  the  last  year  or  two  $50,000,- 
000  by  ill-timed  speculations  of  various  kinds. 
Thun,  their  railroad  property  has  depreciated 
greatly,  like  all  property  of  that  sort,  so  that 
the  total  losses  must  be  close  to  $75,000,000— 
but  how  about  the  gaius? 

Gladstone  attributes  his  robust  and  green 
old  age  to  a  well-ordered  system  of  masticat¬ 
ing  his  food,  giving  a  certain  number  of  bites 
to  every  mouthful  of  each  kind  of  food;  as  28 
for  fish ;  J 'i  for  flesh,  etc.  The  special  admir¬ 
ers  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  can  now  be  recog¬ 
nized  at  table,  we  are  told,  by  their  dealing 
with  their  food  m  a  slow,  ruminative  fashion, 
while  with  fixed  gravity  of  gaze  they  beat 
with  one  finger  on  the  table,  counting  the  re¬ 
quisite^ number  of  bites! 

gRtoUaiwattiS 


BE5T  TONIC. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tomes,  ouickly  and  completely 

<  urea  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  WenUe**. 

kmSSVSS  fe*  *»  “"«■  «oi» 

it  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  theteeth, cause  headache, or 
produce  conatimtion— other  Iron  medicines  do 
It  clinches  tind  purifies  the  blood,  st  imulatos 
the  appetite. aids  the  assimilation  of  food  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves  8 

For  Intermittent  Fevers  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
energy,  <i:cM  It  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  nmlf 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other  H 

Hade  only  bjr  UKOWN  CHEMICAL  <0.,  BALTIMORE,  MU. 


g’ubliatiott.si. 


JUuclt  ami  poultry. 


The  Great  Litoran  Sensation  of  the  Year  THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 
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OF 

murk 


My  Wife’s  Fool 


A  HUSBAND." 

jihl*'  hook.  An 

Mir 

lust  rations,  n  is  going 

Agents  Wanted.  lu 


A  ro- 


Ry  August  Berkeley.  _ 

immense  hit.  Everybody  is 
jt.  A  Intitfn  in  every  pn^e,  uiitl  under  all  a 
n  lesson  for  every  honic.  175  characteristic  Il¬ 
lustrations.  jt  is  gqing  like  wildfire. 

"  F'.  iretrcularsnnd  terms  a.  1  dross 

w  A  TtERIC A  N  PntLISHINO  CO. , 

Hail  ford,  Cincinnati  or  Boston.  MKXTHl.V  THIS  1‘Al'Kit. 


TH  TRT 

GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK! 


NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


This  wonderful  Itook  continues  to  sell  im¬ 
mensely,  and  amoug  others  of  flue  qunlity  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  leader,  having  had 
more  years  of  continued  large  sales,  bavini 
been  repeatedly  corrected  until  it  may  be  sai 
to  lie  literally  without  fault,  having  been  en 
larged  and  improved  where  possible,  having 
been  for  years  and  years  the  favorite  of  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  who  have  used  it,  ami  having 
been  most  profitable  to  the  publishers  and  to 
the  widow  of  the  compiler,  the  copyright  alone 
amounting  to  more  than  $00,000. 


X»H.ICH  OF 

RICHARDSON’S 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

*J*3.00. 

Malted,  post  free,  for  above  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  j  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO...... 8117  Broadway.  New  York. 

and  flaatiJ. 


DC  A  P  U  TRCPS  vv’°  have  ready  for  FAI.L. 
rCAllfl  I  nttO.TKAIlE  our  usual  heavy 
stock  of  Poach  trees.  (Purehascruof  large  lots  should 
correspond  with  UA.I  Also,  all  kludH  of  Fruit,  Shade 
a  ml  Ur  unineiil.nl  Tree*,  and  rtinnll  Fruit 
Plant*.  I tf~  W e  ran  supply  a  limited  quantity 
tin t u rul  Nuiillieru  Pencil  Ncc.1,  withered  express¬ 
ly  I'V l’5'.,l,1.r.?liE',’,al  ;‘Keut.  quality  guaranteed. 
DAVID  HAIItl)  iV  SON,  [tluuiilnpiin,  N,  J, 

GRAPERIES  FOR  SALE. 

Of  the  lute  IlF.TTtK  R.  TIUMBLE,  West  Chester.  Pa 
Two,  each  150  feet  lomr,  containing  170  Vines  In  full 
bcarltiK,  all  grafted  In  Phylloxera  proof  roots.  Four 
50  feet  each.  One  large  GREEN  HOUSE,  all  thor 
outrhly  heated  with  hot  water  from  one  lire.  Double 
Dwelling,  II  Rooms;  Stable:  Carriage,  Chicken  and 
Spring  House.  Six  Acres  Land,  all  In  Orst-eluss  eon 
dltlon.  Terms  easy.  Kor  circular,  with  full  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to 

l»A  Vf  6 M. Me F A  BLAND,  Wt.l  Chester,  Pa. 


The  oldest  In  the  West. 
Established  1835.  300 

Acres.  Trees.  Small 
Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
ROMs,  Root  t.rnft.s.  Storks,  Seedling*.  Young  Orna¬ 
mentals,  etc,  tJneuualed  Stock  of  Now  and  Rare  Vu- 
rlitles  Including  the  wonderful  Mnriiinini,  the  ear 
Best,  best  ami  most  beautiful  of  Plums:  as  nearly 
cureulto  proor  as  TQrro  our  spcelnlty.  Fruit, 
any  vurlety  known.  I  ntto  Ornamental  and  Ever 
green.  Planters  siifiplicd  at  wholesale  prices. 


Address 


NT  A  HK  <V  i'Ux  l.an.luuii.  Mo. 

jtllARLBOROS 
«f  I  SNUTHBERTS 
w  gRICHTONS 


GKO*  S.  WALES, 
Kochcittcri  N.V. 


>4^  Write  for  prices. 1 4 


L00MINGT0N  fittttWsK 
NURSERY  C0.a  fc,.'';vS 

I  BLOOMINGTON, ILL.Sr'KSSM 

I  or  Fruit  A  OmamentalTrec**.  Uataloguefor 
Fall  of  1883  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appll. 

cation.  OOO  ACRES.  IS(3r«euhuiu«i 

Wanted.— a  man  who  understands  grading  and 
packing  Small  Fruits.  Give  age.  references,  and  ex- 
penonec.  Address,  in  own  handwriting. 

K.  (J.  L'HAKR  dk  Geneva,  N,  Y. 


WA  NTLD. -Position  by  a  first  clans  Farmer  and 
Gardener.  Over  25  years'  practical  experience  as 
Head,  In  both  rapacities  of  first-class  cstabllsnments, 
laying  out  and  managing  all  thing*  appertaining  to 
such.  Address  Vliutas,  i*.  G.  Box 2fllU,  New  York  City. 

NEW  AlfD  H.AXLJE 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 

NEW  FRUITS,  DUTCH  Iti;  I. IIS,  ETC. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  St  rawberrlea,  Ac.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  St c, 

DUTCH  I* Cl, B**.— Large  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  in  (Tolland  First  quality 
Bulls",  Beautiful  Hot-house  plants,  Draeieuus,  Crotons, 
Orchids,  Winter  Flowering  Plants,  Hoses,  ttc  ,  well 
grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

.JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VINES  IVkwpnli'  Red, 


n  n  a  nr 

■  fm  |Li  Mm  m >♦**»,  JluofV*  Kurlj, 

II  th<*  bustuew  aid  ul'l  viiriuiluh 

m  M  I  I  am  I  "  lrxL*  to  name.  f*  rw  Hlrsw- 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  lir.rrlca,  IJlar  k  h.  rrlc*,  otO. 

li  A  Q  |  OnDH  4otherRjuuHf»rrlf«u./V^« lUtfr*6 

manLDunu  jokl  uok^eua  hos,  jiurrLrt«t>uus;>j. 


f^lPIpiM  PEARS! 


.  ft.  200,000  I  ..'Conte 
and  K  Seller  Pears.  Lanai  in  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  Orange.  Jteatl:/  bHyhtimmf 
only  on  their  own  root*.  Catalogue, 
with  facts,  Free,  Pen  To  and 
Money  Pciehc*.  A  large,  gen- 
end  assortment  or  Fruit  Tree*. 
Address  VV.  K.  I1KIKBS,  Man¬ 
ager,  lluntnville  NurMcrlcH.v 
lluSTHYUHni,  ALABAMA. 


AUEN  l'S  Colu  Money  who  sell  Da.  Crash’s  Fanil ly 
Physician.  Frier  8.2.  HO  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W  Hamilton  *  Co.,  Ann  ai nor,  Mich. 

I  FARM  TELEGRAPHV,  or  3IiOKT.lt AND 
»  i  7  andTN  PE  WRITHING  here.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  va).ksTise  Begs.,  Janesville.  W Is. 

WANTFfl  Men  and  W„, nc n  Agent*.  JAMES  E. 
ITflniLU  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKS&P ARSONS. Add Uon.Sten bell  Co.,  N.Y 


REGISTEREDSWINE 

‘  -  1  fi.'toiiL'Ii  ’I  I'll  cuter  U  I’o- 

IiIiiuh,  A  I HijiuriP'l  l(crk»nln-N 
True  pvdljrree  xivun  with  cvMry  fuld.  Btroni t,  lu  ulfliy 

wtniik  only.  Purify  ir»m ru»»tet‘«.  nUmp  for  mnr 

loffutv  €•  H*  \Varrliict«»ti«  But  »m,  \Y  cwl  rfie«1cr,  i*u 

4RKSKT  roi.  AMi.f  in  >  . 

f  lutter  W hllr,  flerkwhlrv  \  Y««rk- 
■vhlr**  Soulliiluwn,  IViGwulil 

jidiI  Ox fnnl  Bonn  Shr^pnntl  l.nmfiv 
Srotrh  Cotlry  lihcplicril  Diiir*  j«nH 
Fanry  Poultry.  Hrmt  forCllUlOfUA 
W.ATLKK  BPKPKI  *  PO.Phlla.  r> 

.  SHORT  HORN  Young  Dull*  of  fashionable 
tribes  for  Sale  by  It.  U.  ALLICN.  Chut  ham, 
AI orri*  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


2806 Lbs. Wg’t 

-f  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  HOGS] 

bend  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 
L.  B. SILVER, Clevoland, 6J 


THE  LINE  8ELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FA8T  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &8T.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
or  Paelllc  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  vln  Kansan  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  in  Union  Depots  at  Kanum.  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aud  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  hhortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  HoulU-  West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rat.*)  cap  be  purchased  via  this  (jrenfc 
Through  Line,  10  all  the  Health  anil  Pleuaurn* 
Resorta  of  the  Wat  and  Hnulh-Weet,  Including 
the  Mountains  or  COLO  U  A  DO,  the  Valley  of  the 
YosemUe,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  point*  in  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  thin  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  or  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lunds  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colnradunud  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
0C  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 

Finest  E<iuI|*ihmI  Rullrou.t  In  tbo  World  for 
ull  cliiNne*  ol’  Travel. 

Through  Pickets  via  tlila  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Picket  unices  lu  the  United  Htau*  aud 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass,  Ag't  Chicago. 
JNO.  U.  A.  BEA  .N,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

317  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
3Wi  Washington  Hi.,  Boston. 

NORTHERN 

II  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

I  J|  LinO  1.  Minnesota,  North  Dakpta 

L  A  NDS toa  Wash,ng‘ 

^■0  ■  I  ■  \0  I  he  Northern  Pacific  country  Is 

the  newest  region  open  for  settlement,  BUT  THE  RICH¬ 
EST  IH  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Its  exceptionally  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  well  watered  surface  fine  wheat  and  farming 
lands,  best  of  cattle  grounds,  large  bodies  of  timber, 
rich  mining  districts,  healthful  climate,  great  navigable 
waters,  ami  grand  commercial  opportunities  are  Die 
chief  attractions  which  invite  a  large  population. 
NATE  10,818.4X1  acres  or  MORE  THAN  HALF  of 
II U  I  I.  all  the  Public  Land*  disposed  of  in  18 Hd 
were  in  th«  Northern  Pacific  country.  Send  for  maps 
and  publications  describing  the  railroad  lands  and  tnc 
country.  They  are  sent  FR  EE. 

Address  C HAS.  15.  LAMRORN, 

Land  Com'r,  lit.  Paul,  Minn. 

FARMS  for  SALE. 

My  HOME  FARM  nl  1«0  AUK  K8>  or  more,  If 
desired,  highly  Improved  and  good  locution-  also,  a 
EA  lf  >l  ol  2*20  ACRK8,  good  hoIJ,  adapted  to 
mixed  fnrmlng. 

Price  reasonable  and  terms  easy. 

Address  BOX  41,  IUF.DINA, 

Lena  wee  Co.,  lYlieh. 


Virginia  Farm*  —Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLISfi,  Ontralin,  Vu, 

LEPAGE’S 

LIQUID  CLUE. 

UN  EQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOOt>,  GLASS.  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  Ac- 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON, 
y  «e<l  by  Miunn  &n»iullii  Organ  St  Piano  Co.,  Pullman 
PaUceCar  Or,  Str.  Mfii  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEJMENt  C6.  OLOUCESTER,  MASS,  BOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  SampleTin  Can*  sent  by  Mail,  25c. 


implement, si  amt  Pachittcty 


™l  BRADLEY 


PERRY’S  PATENT 


Mold  oit  it*  Merit*. 
GUARANTEED 

Free  from  Horse  Motion. 


TWO  WHEELER. 

Tho  only  Two  Wheeled  Vehicle  that  is 
absolutely  free  from  all  horse  motion. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

BRADLEY  &C0,SYiAS^?a.Y- 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding 

Hides  an  easy 
son  an  with  two 


Vehicle  made. 
~  with  one  m-r- 

The  Springs 


lengthen  and  shorten  neeordlng  to  I  he  weight  (hry 

«*"y*  ftnuaiY  well  adapted* to  niugh  country 
I  i  i.  o 1 K  ’  /  H  b1  r  1  v<>  a  °  f  <’  1 1 1  >■  s.  Mn  till  fart  it  red  nnd 

“~."v  .V|SS«gg^yM*a*iiSsi- 

,  H  ,1  mr  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CCL 

iREKA  MOWE  “ 

The  Lightest  Draft  Mower 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Removed  tn  Utica,  New  York, where  i  here  has  been 
erected  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
Factories  111  the  country.  Here,  with  largely 
Increased  Fnpllal,  the  best,  Improved  machin¬ 
ery,  skilled  workmen,  and  pono  liui  the  best 
material,  we  will  make  an  Improved  Muclilue, 
that  will  Imvc  no  equal. 

AfiPMTQ  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

HUtlM  I  O  In  oil  |,  MM'tT  l*IKI>  TKHR1TOKY, 

For  full  particulars,  address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  NE"W  YORK. 

Mention  the  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


- TIT  HI - 

“STANDARD” 


_  FARM  | 

Feed  milL 


MANUPAOTUREDBY 

R»  I*.  ORR  Sc  CO. 

LIMITED. 

PITTS  BURGH,  PA. 

Improved  1884. 

Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular. 


A  GOOD  SAW  MILL 


OurNo.  l  Plantation  Saw  Mill  Is  designed  to  be  run 
by  8,  10  or  12  horsn  power  Agricultural  Engines 
With  this  power  from. 


1,500  To  4,000  Feet 

or  lumber  nan  be  nut  in  a  day.  A  product  *25  to 50  per 
cent,  greater  Ihnu  can  be  cut  with  any  reciprocating 
saw  mill  with  the  same  power.  The  mills  are  com 
nlclo  except  saw,  uml  will  be  put  on  the  cars  In 
GinelnnaU  rnr  the  low  price  of  gam,  and  warranted 
in  every  iiHrllcular.  Saw  Mills  of  all  sizes,  Kiigincs. 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  «c. 

Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 

LANE  &  B0DLEY  C0„ 

John  and  Water  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

BREECH-LOADER 

Guaranteed  Ktei  1  Barrels,  Side 
I.evcr  Action,  liar  (Front  Action) 

- - Locks.  Warranted  good  i  hooter 

or  no  sale.  Only  HI 6.  Our  FitmoUB  Number  21, 

SIS  MUZHE-LOADER  WnW«RIO 

Send  .tamp  for  lllumatisl  oatnlogun  ,if  Oun»,  Knlv,  «,  Watchet. 

P.  POW  ELL  A  SON,  180  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


$16 


HKAD<LUARTERS  FOIL 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

Garden 


Fish 

Funds. 


Fencing. 
Vine 

Training. 

_ _  I, aw  a 

A viurie*. Fencing. 

Illustrated  t’afalogiHi  containing  Flans  of  Foul  try 
Houses  aud  Hum,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviai  lea. Dog  Kcu 
io'Ih,  Garden  Seats,  Summer  Houses,  etc.,  together 
with  valuable  Information  about  keeping  Poultry 
Pigeons,  Birds,  and  Dogs,  and  how  to  make  It  profit¬ 
able,  sent  on  receipt  of  1 0c.  to  cover  postage. 

Address  UUOUKNER  Si  EVANS, 

Mr/s.  Jt  Importers,  4*J!i  West  Ht„  N.  Y.  City. 


6U*jjjj?!gp  SUPERp^, 


•^Hrrw'tM  aouicui/tukal.  co..  su  Louis.  m» 


Batavia,  III. 


MILI 


SO 

^nutorons. 


Bhe — “Do  you  believe  in  love  at  the  first- 
sight?'’  He — “Certainly,  I  loved  more  than  a 
hundred  women  at  the  first  sight.” 

Said  a  lecturer :  “The  roads  up  these  moun¬ 
tains  are  too  steep  and  rooky  for  even  a  don¬ 
key  to  climb;  therefore  I  did  not  attempt  the 
ascent." 

A  Wisconsin  man  who  didn’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  it  would  he  etiquette  to  drive  his 
neighbor’s  cow  out  of  his  garden,  won’t  have 
any  cabbage  to  put  in  the  cellar  this  full. 

“You  are  as  full  of  airs  as  a  music  box,”  is 
what  a  young  man  Baid  to  a  girl  who  refused 
to  let  him  see  her  home.  “That  may  be,”  was 
the  reply,  “hut  I  don’t  go  with  a  crank.” 

Out  West  the  cellar  is  the  place  to  go  in 
time  of  a  cyclone,  und  when  a  man  has  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  cider  in  the  cellar  it’s  surprising  how 
many  times  a  day  he  thinks  there’s  a  cyclone 
coming. 

“Well,,  Pat,  which  is  the  way  to  Burling 
ton?”  “How  did  ye  know  me  name  was  Pat?” 
“Ob,  I  guessed  it.”  “Thin,  be  the  powers,  if 
ye  air  so  good  at  guessing  you’d  better  guess 
the  way  to  Burlington.” 

A  young  man  asked  the  lady  of  his  affec¬ 
tions  the  other  evening  how  she  liked  the  look 
of  his  uew  style  standing  collar.  After  critic¬ 
ally  surveying  him  and  the  collar, she  replied, 
“Very  nice  indeed.  It  looks  like  a  white¬ 
washed  fence  round  a  lunatic  asylum.” 

“Auk  you  going  to  make  u  flower-lied  here?” 
asked  a  young  lady  of  her  lather’s  gardener. 
“Yes,  misa;  them’s  the  orders.”  “Why,  it’ll 
spoil  our  croquet  ground  1"  “Can’t  help  it, 
miss.  Your  papa  says  he’s  bound  to  have  this 
plot  laid  out,  for  horticulture,  not  husbandry.” 

A  conceited  young  country  parson,  walk¬ 
ing  home  from  church  with  one  of  the  ladies 
of  his  congregation,  said,  in  allusion  to  his 
rustic  audience,  “This  morning  I  preached  to 
a  congregation  of  asses!”  “I  thought  of  that, 
observed  the  lady,  “when  you  called  them  your 
beloved  brethren  I” 

Not  up  to  Botany.— Paterfamilias— What 
is  included  in  your  curriculum?”  Young  Hope¬ 
ful— Our  what,  pa?”  Paterfamilias— “The 
curriculum  of  your  college.”  Young  Hope- 
ful — “Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don’t  know. 
You  see,  being  the  stroke  oar  and  the  picked 
nine  captain,  1  have  not  much  time  for  bot¬ 
any.” 

“Aw,  can  you  scdl  me,  aw,  a  blue  necktie,  to 
match  tny  eyes,  you  know?”  inquired  an 
Austin  dude  iu  a  gentleman’s  furnishing  store. 
“Don't  know  as  I  can,  exactly,1’  replied  the 
salesman,  “but  I  can  fit  you  a  soft  hat  to 
match  that  head.”  Then  the  dude  withdrew 
from  the  store,  a  crushed  strawberry  hue 
effusing  his  effeminate  features. 

A  little  hoy  had  his  long  curls  cut  off  the 
other  day,  and  was  annoyingly  reminded  of 
the  fact  by  the  remarks  of  all  his  friends. 
Going  with  his  family  into  the  country,  soon 
after  his  arrivul  he  came  running  into  the 
bouse  in  great  sorrow,  crying,  “Mamma, 
mamma,  even  the  hens  laugh  at  me;  they  all 
say,  ‘Cut-cut.  eut-got-your-hair-cutl’  ” 


TRIPLE  GEARED 


These  Mills  are  used  extensively  By  Fanner*,  Millers 
and  Grain  amt  Seed  Dealers  throughout  the  United 
Sf.,1. •.  who  hlahlv  roe.  niim  nd  them  us  being  the  ltKSl 


8I.it.-e.  who  highly  tvevnunend  them  as  beta?  the  BEST 
Mill  ever  made  tor  cleaning  and  grading  Wheat,  Bar- 
lev,  oats.  Corn  and  Reeds  of  every  description. 

They  do  the  work  more  thoroughly,  have  greater 
capacity  then  other  mills 

They  are  strongly  tmUt  of  the  very  host  material, 
highly  finished,  and  are  made  In  fourdifTerent  sizes,  two 
for  Farm  use,  and  two  lor  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 

MThev’ft>K<'''w  UiKANTK.n  to  give  SATISFACTION. 
Write  for  prices  before  purchasing  any  other  mill. 


Pijsccnaufoujs  iSMmtising. 


BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  DIABETES, 
aware  Of  the  stuff  Hint  pretends  to  cure  these  dls 
o*  or  other  serious  Kidney.  Urinary  nr  Liver  Dis- 
us  they  only  relieve  for  u  time  and  make  you 
times  worse  afterwards,  hut  rely  solely  on  Hop 
ter*.  the  only  remedy  that  w  ill  surely  and  perma- 
Uly  cure  you  It  destroy*  and  removes  the  cause 
j Dense  SO  •  ffeiduiiUy  Hint  li  never  returns. 

IK  NEARLY  DEAD 

ev  taking  some  highly  pulled  uu  stuff,  with  long 
timonlaU.  turn  to  Hop  Bitters,  uud  have  nofearof 
v  Kulnev  or  Urinary  Troubles,  Bright,  s  Disease, 
, bote*  or  LD  er  Complaint.  These  Dl-eases  cannot 
list  the  curntlve  power  of  Hop  Bitters;  besides  It 
he  belt  family  medicine  on  earth. 


octer.1  Flr.1  Premium  ut  If.  V.  Real*  Fair  P*0. 1IW1  and 
nod  Grand  Gold  Medal  In  l---ioi  cl  Pwlerick  and  others, 
'California StairK.lt  in  1*0.  The  only  perfect  Hay 
aa  made  Puts  |U  tons  In  oaf.  M«.t  itnii-le  «nd  dura- 
A  l7„n7  evrrr  S  minim*,  aatl.fantion  guaranteed, 
est.a!.  .  to  at.7otl.er  Press'  two.  Rend  for  Circular.. 
Olers.-Pnwer,:  Cider  Mill-,  Corn  She  I  ced  Cutter., 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 


An  Oily,  Non-poteouou*  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
nd  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Curb  for  Scab  or  other  Shin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  sgloblr  is  colu  water,  and  harmless  to 
nan  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
,nd  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

Hpwark  of  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author- 
zed  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  eireu- 
ars  to 

HOKlllS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufact  urers, 

iiulnndi  mi  <1  17.1  North  10th 


WHEAT  CULTURE! 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

\  JP' SAVES  and  one-half  of  th« 
Fertilizer.  Lightens  Che  draft.  Pro 
vents  clogging.  Sew)  will  eonte  up 
several  days  tsjouer.  eO  percent  more 
seed  will  eouie  up.  PrcHluoiu  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  How  to  Haut 
Wheat.  BetA  Drill  R.gniater  Co.  Lenient. Centre  Co. Fa 

3H  AL LEWCrE: WIND  MILL. 

tOver  10,000  lu  aetilHl  use.  Victorious 

_ _  at  all  fairs.  Found  In  every  State 

‘‘/au'f  and  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a 
JwIJia  l  section  wheel  has  been  made  by  us 
t  or  for  ten  years:  In  al  tlmt  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking—  a  record  no  other  mill  ean 
show.  We  leave  It  to  the  nubile  to 
deirrmlne  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on 
0  days’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  &C..&C. 
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RACINE,  WIS. 

ManTra  of  tbo "RACINE  FARM"  and  Warehouse. 
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INDIANAPOLIS*  IND.,  U.  S.A. 

_ M ANtH* ACTPlOiflS  OF _ _ 

ISTEtM  EHGIKESS  BOILERS.  J 

'Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock  NJB 
for  immediate  delivery.  ” 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 

MILL. 


POSITIVELY 


THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Coro,  and  all  Grains. 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  are  a  special  metal 
nerfpclly  hnrdt  are  mcII-hIiii  rpen- 
tug.  andean  be  run  In  either  direc¬ 
tion,  making  them  very  durable. 

Bead  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 

THE  mid.  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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“THE  GOLDEN  BELT" 

KANSAS  LANDS  Kansas  division  u.  p.  r’way 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  GROWING 

RuffaloGrasTl^ture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  aimate,  Grasses,  Water 

,rnp M  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

JSSrSl  corn.  30,(^1,000  Wheat  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Marked 

°»tni>hieta  and  Maps  free.  B  McALLASTEH  Land  Comm,s’r.  Kansas  City.** 
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THE  SANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

^lEk  WINDMILL. 


This  Is  the  best  working  and  the 
most  powerful  WlndF.n- 
^  ”7  gine  In  the  world,  because 
gH  of  -tint,  the  superior  ex- 
HBBct  cellcncc  of  It*  self  regulat- 
I  Ing  mechanism ;and second, 
^^*51  the  belter  form  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  Its  sail*.  The  facts 
and  reason*  which  support  this 
claim  are  set  forth  In  our  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  Second  Edition— 
1384,  for  which  apply  to 

?  The  Dana  Windmill  Co., 

Fairhaven.  Mass.,  II. S.A. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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Trs  Set.  or  HandaomB  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Mesa  Rose  Dir  er  Itet  ;r  Gold  Btr.d  Moss 
IPecor&tea  To'let  Bet  For  fu)U  i-dculars  adaresa 
TEH  (BkKAT  AMr  SLsuaiT  TXh 
T  0  Box**  »t  and  54  **«ey  St.  Haw  Hors. 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  la  tho  year  1811,  by  tho  R  iral  New  Yorkjr  la  tho  oillce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


man,  who  was  a  professional  grafter,  who 
had  come  to  Maine  on  a  business  tour.  I 
showed  him  one  or  ray  apples.  "Oh,”  said  he, 
‘‘that  is  not  a  Rhode  Island  Greening  at  all; 
the  Rhode  Island  Oreening  never  has  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  red  about  it.”  Now  Downing  says  that  "it 
sometimes  shows  a  dull  blush  near  the  stalk.” 
That  description,  however,  will  not  do  at  all 
for  those  raised  on  my  farm  (1  have  hulf  a 
dozen  old  trues  on  different  parts  of  tho  farm), 
for  almost  every  specitneu  is  strongly  red  on 
the  cheek.  One  particular  tree  bears  Green¬ 
ings  with  a  bright  rad  cheek.  Tho  same  tree, 
on  the  other  side,  bears  bright  red-cheeked 
Koxbury  Russets— tho  brightest  that  l  ever 
saw— aud  1  see  that  to  this  apple,  also.  Down¬ 
ing  only  concedes  "rarely  a  faint  blush  on  one 
side.” 

Kino  Sweeting  is  a  desirable  apple.  This 
delicious  little  fruit  caunot  be  too  highly 
commended  for  those  who  like  sweet  apples, 
and  who  live  in  the  right  latitudes.  It  origi¬ 
nated  iu  the  town  of  Sidney,  Kennebec  Co., 
Maine,  and  is  at  home  iu  all  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  not  very 


Some  are  earlier  to  ripen  than  others;  some 
are  notably  sweeter,  aud  there  are  some  per¬ 
ceptible  variations  in  color. 

Black  Spots  on  Baldwin  Apples. — A 
neighbor  who  has  a  Baldwin  orchard  of  about 
a  tbousaud  trees  on  a  high,  gravelly  ridge — 
rather  poor  soil  originally,  but  enriched 
enough  by  the  application  of  various  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material  aud  by  pasturing  with  sheep  to 
secure  a  good  growth  of  trees  and  abundance 
of  apples— has  boeu  troubled  with  black  spot 
attacking  his  apples,  especially  in  the  highest 
aud  driest  part  of  the  orchard.  It  attacks 
them  before  they  have  attained  their  growth, 
and  seriously  affects  their  size  aud  quality. 
Tho  most  serious  Injury  occurred  in  1881,  when 
upon  many  trees  not  a  single  apple  was  fair 
enough  or  largo  enough  for  first  quuiity. 
Great  quantities  were  shaken  off  and  sent,  to 
the  cider-mill.  The  total  crop  that  year  was 
about  B, (XX)  bushels,  and  the  damage  caused 
by  the  black  spot  was  estimated  at  $1,000. 
The  cause  is  not  yet  discovered,  but  is  thought 
to  be  iu  the  soil;  since  the  diseuse  is  local, 
not  affecting  all  purts  of  the  orchard,  nor,  so 


notice  the  difference  in  varieties  aud  kinds 
in  regard  to  their  ability  to  resist  severe  cold, 
beat,  drought  or  wetness  and  disease,  etc. 
1  have  nearly  1(M)  varieties,  and  of  these  the 
Isabella  was  least  injured  by  the  late  spring 
frost.  Champion  (Talrnan)  came  next.  Aga¬ 
wam  third  (and  hero  let  mo  say  Agawam  with 
us  is  a  noble  grape,  very  productive  of  large, 
finely-colored  grapes,  which  bring  the 
highest  price  in  market).  Worden  came 
fourth.  (Worden  with  us  is  most  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Grape  Curculio— Coeliodes 
iuaiquali*).  Sulern,  Delaware,  Martha,  Lind- 
ley,  Clinton,  Vergonnes,  Early  Victor,  etc., 
etc.,  suffered  in  tho  order  named.  Concord, 
the  usual  stand  by,  was  almost  a  total  failure, 
as  wore  many  of  the  new  sorts. 

There  has  boeu  no  mildew  or  rot  among  our 
vines  this  seasou.  We  have  had  a  lone- 


THE  LE  CONTE  PEAR, 


BOUT  August  15th,  we  re- 
oeived  from  a  friend  at  Americus, 
"*!  xTrp'"  Georgia,  a  box  containing  12 
Beautiful  and  perfect  Le  Conte 
Pears,  and  one  each  of  Bartlett 
and  Durhesse.  The  Bartlett  and 
Duchesse  were  both  knotty, 
scurfy,  and  badly  scabbed.  Tho 
liflflii  Le  Contes  were  tine,  tho  12  weigh¬ 
in'  ing  7%  pounds,  or  averaging 

jw  over  H)  ounces  each.  The  largest 

JSL  weighed  13  ounces;  and  the 

%i second  in  size,  12Ji  ounces.  There 
M  was  not  a  spot  or  blemish  on  the 

lot.  One  of  the  largest  wo  had 
^2  drawn,  and  it  is  shown  at  Fig. 

890.  This  gives  the  character¬ 
istic  shape  and  appearance,  save  the  color, 
which  was  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  with 
no  blush  at  all.  The 
friend  writes:  "The 
Burtlett  and  Duchesse 
are  us  good  as  I  can 
find.  I  never  had  a 
perfect  specimen.  The 
Fondante  d’Automne 
is  in  every  respect  su 
perior  to  any  pear 

grown  here, save  iu  pro-  > 

ductivcness,  in  which  / 

it  is  excelled  by  the  s' 

Le  Conte.  Clapp's  is  S' 

worthless,  rotting  be-  / 

fore  maturity;  Seckel  / 

does  admirably,  and  is  / 

next  to  Fondante  in  / 
quality.  I  wish  you  / 
could  see  the  true  from  / 
which  the  Le  Contes  / 
sent  were  gathered— it  / 
was  just  bending  with 
its  load  of  fruit,  and  is 
now  putting  out  its  sec¬ 
ond  bloom.  Seven 
years  ago  this  tree  was 
a  cutting  put  out,  and  \ 
now  it  has  bushels  of  \ 
pears,  in  clusters  of  \ 
from  live  to  twenty.  \ 

Youueed  not  wait  for  \ 
them  to  get  very  mel-  \ 
low,as  they  ripen  at  tbe  \ 

core  first.”  \ 

The  Figure  shows  a  \ 

cross-section  and  the  \ 

inside  structure.  It  \  . 

will  be  seen  that  the  \. 

core  is  pretty  large. 

The  flesh  is  a  little 
coarse,  quite  juicy,  aud, 
to  our  taste,  much  bet¬ 
ter  iu  quality  than  the 


Dry  weather  seems  to 
be  beneficial  to 


grapes. 
During  the  drought  our 
grupe-vlueH  have  kept 
right  ou,  growing  fine¬ 
ly  and  holding  their 
leaves  nicely,  while  ev¬ 
erything  else  was  suf- 
ering  severely. 

Although  T.  A.  P,,of 
South  Bend,  lud.,  has, 
as  he  tells  us  in  a  late 
Rural,  been  badly 
swindled  in  buying 
grape-vines,  1  tbink  he 
ought  to  thunk  that 
&  New  York  State  uur- 
seryman  for  sending 
§K  him  Brightous  in  place 
|H  of  Lady  Washington. 

HE  t \ a  •  • 


Morris 


Kiiilii 

tit?; •  l  '•  '  ;  .-•••. 


sin 


Of  my  hundred  sorts, 
I  know  of  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  I  could  spare  as 
well  as  we  could  the 
Lady  W. 


I  cauuot  see  why  Mr. 
Rogers  will  uot  allow 
the  Rural  to  place  his 
portrait  in  its  gallery. 
If  I  had  succeeded  lu 
giving  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  America  one-half 
as  much  us  Mr.  Rogers 
has,  I  would  allow  them 
to  see  how  I  look,  if  I 
were  as  homely  as  Cal- 
iban.  Lot  us  also  have 
the  portraits  of  the 


LE  CONTE  PEAR.  [From  Nature.]  Fig.  396 


Kic-ffer,  being  about  as  good  as  an  ordinary 
Clarp.  We  tbink  from  the  appearauue  of  tbe 
specimen  that  tbe  Le  Joute  will  be  quite  liable 
to  rot  ut  tbe  core,  if  uot  marketed  before  fully 
ripe.  If  it  will  grow  at  the  South,  and  pro¬ 
duce  largely  of  such  pears  as  those  received, 
it  will  be  worth  planting  extensively. 


MAINE  APPLES. 


Red-cheeked  Greenings  and  Russets.— 
I  tbiuk  our  Maine  apples  a  re  in  general  higher- 
colored  thau  the  same  varieties  grown  West. 
Perhaps  this  is  too  broad  a  generalization ;  but 
I  have  something  to  support  it.  For  instance, 
I  was  once  tx-aveling  iu  March,  and  had  in  my 
grip-sack  a  few  unusually  fine  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings,  that  had  decidedly  red  cheeks,  and  which 
had  been  grown  in  or  uear  the  town  of  New¬ 
castle.  I  fell  into  conversation  with  an  Ohio 


hardy,  and  therefore  will  doubtless  fail  in  the 
most  northerly  districts  of  New  England  ami 
New  York,  arnl  In  the  Northwestern  States 
generally.  I  think  I  have  beard  that  in  the 
Middle  States  it  grows  larger  and  coarser,  and 
is  not  at  all  so  desirable  as  iu  its  native  State. 
It  is  a  medium  or  small  apple— long,  conical, 
a  rich  yellow  iu  color,  with  generally  a  faint 
blush,  beautiful  to  tbe  eye;  flesh  fine  grained, 
tender,  with  a  small  core;  juiciness  medium; 
very  sweet.  Season,  September,  lasting  into 
October,  though  windfalls  are  very  good  in 
August.  It  is  a  universal  favorite  where 
known.  Tbe  man  who  introduced  it  to  notice 
announced  his  discovery  to  his  family  thus: 
"1  here,  I  have  eaten  to  day  the  best  apple 
that  ever  grew.”  I  tbink  this  variety  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  considerable  variations  in  characteris¬ 
tics,  which,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  may 
be  induced  by  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted. 


far  as  known,  other  orchards  in  the  vicinity. 
Dusting  the  trees  and  young  fruit  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  aud  various  applications  to  the 
soil,  Lave  been  tried  without  result.  This 
year  it  is  proposed  to  try  a  liberal  dose  of 
wood  ashes  applied  to  the  soil. 

Manchester,  Maine.  C.  G.  a. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 


I  his  has  been  a  hard  season  for  grapes. 
Tho  frost  of  May  2!)  came  when  nearly  all 
varieties  were  in  bloom,  or  about  to  bloom, 
and  nine-tenths  were  destroyed.  Tbe  rest  of 
the  seasou  has  been  so  cold  that  they  have 
not  ripened  as  well  us  usual.  It  is  amusing  to 


ern  men  are  always  busy,  aud  will  never  Lave 
time  to  come  aud  see  you  face  to  face;  so 
please,  let  us  have  your  photos. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Purdy  iu  what  he  says  of 
the  James  Vick  Strawberry.  8 harpless  also 
is  not  worth  growing.  It  is  very  large;  but 
unproductive  aud  poor  iu  quality.  We  can 
get  ulong  without  either. 

There  is  no  perceptible  difference  iu  the 
ripening  of  the  Crimson  Beauty  and  Hansell 
Raspberries  with  u»;  but  the  (j.  B.  is  tbe  bet¬ 
ter  berry.  Michigan  Early  ripens  afew  days  be¬ 
fore  either,  aud  is  as  good,  but  quite  soft. 


I  have  found  a  use  for  the  peach  trees  on 
which  the  buds  fail  to  “take;”  and  for  those 
that  are  too  old  to  sell :  I  use  them  for  pea  brush 
and  grape  stakes — the  smaller  for  pea  brush, 
and  the  larger  for  one  and  two-year -old  grape 
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vines.  For  the  grapes,  cut  the  branches  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  a  vine  will  not  have 
to  Is?  coaxed  much  before  it  will  twine  its  ten¬ 
drils  around  the  stubs  and  climb  to  the  top¬ 
most  twig. 

Why  will  disseminators  of  new  fruits  persist 
in  misrepresenting  them  when  introducing 
them?  Why  will  farmers  patronize  fairs  where 
horse  racing,  side-shows  and  gambling  are  the 
leading  features?  And  why  is  it  that  farmers’ 
papers  are  fillet!  with  advertisements  of  patent 
(humbug)  medicines?  I  take  eight  weekly  and 
two  monthly  farm  and  fruit  papers;  every  one 
of  which  allows  space  to  quacks.  F.  L.  w. 


FINOCCHIO. 

The  finocchio,  or  Florence  Fennel,  is  the 
Fomieulum  dulce,  DC.,  and  seems  to  bo  a 
plant  of  forgotten  culture  in  this  country,  as 
it  is  recorded  among  American  garden  plants 
by  McMahon  in  1806,  and  by  Fessendon  in 
1828.  It  is  also  eaten  in  China,  but  the  local¬ 
ity  where  it  is  in  special  esteem  is  Italy. 
There  it  is  ordinarily  eaten  cooked,  having  a 
taste  something  like  that  of  celery,  but  of 
sweeter  savor,  and  a  delicate  perfume.  The 
portion  eaten  is  the  base  of  the  radical  leaf¬ 
stalk,  which  is  sw  ollen  and  united  as  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  ."07,  page  685,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  tuber.  These  leaf-stalks  are  fleshy  and  tender, 
and  may  be  also  eaten  raw,  as  celery;  in  this 
condition  having,  when  blanched,  a  crispness, 
and  an  anise-seed-likc  flavor.  It  seems  a  very 
desirable  vegetable,  us  it  is  easy  of  culture; 
but  our  experience  is  hardly  yet  sufficient  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  will  suit  the 
American  palate.  It  may  be  grown  in  drills 
16  to  20  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  left  four 
or  five  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  Like  other 
plants  whose  usefulness  depends  upon  succu- 
lency  and  teuderness,  it  requires  rich  and 
moist  soil  for  the  best  results.  It  is  usually 
planted  in  the  Spring,  for  summer  consump¬ 
tion,  and  a  second  planting  late  in  the  Bummer 

for  use  in  Autumn.  k.l.sturtevant. 

.  - 

A  NEW  GOOSEBERRY. 

We  show  at  Fig.  390,  page  684,  an  accurate 
representation  of  gooseberries  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Eoesch,  from  Fredonia,N.  Y.  He  writes  us  that 
he  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  variety;  but 
he  has  found  it  a  good  berry,  and  free  from  mil¬ 
dew,  as  grown  on  his  soil,  for  the  past  six 
years.  The  gooseberry  was  handsome,  free 
from  mildew,  and  of  very  good  quality.  We 
were  unable  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the  old 
sorts.  We  show  it  as  it  was,  and,  if  new,  we 
think  it  worthy  of  further  trial.  We  have 
some  plauts  growing,  which  will  fruit  next 
year,  when  we  may  have  more  to  say  of  it. 

farm  (lojiics. 


OATS  AFTER  CORN. 

In  the  Rural  of  September  27  is  an  article 
(Wheat  After  Corn),  w  hich  has  induced  me  to 
send  my  method  of  preparing  corn  land  for 
seeding  with  small  grain  after  the  stalks  have 
boon  cut  off  close  to  tho  grouud  aud  cleared 
away.  With  my  sulky  cultivator  I  go  both 
ways,  as  I  would  were  I  cultivating  corn. 
Afterwards  it  is  well  harrowed,  and  if  this  is 
properly  done,  there  will  be  a  fine, mellow  seed¬ 
bed  ready  for  the  drill.  1  have  followed  this 
plan  some  time,  and  prefer  to  sow  my  oats  in 
that  way  rather  than  have  the  land  plowed 
before  sowing.  My  land  is  u  sandy  loam;  per¬ 
haps  on  a  heavy  soil  it  might  not  work  so  well. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  CROSSING  CORN. 

Experimenting  in  crossing  different  varie- 
ities  of  corn  this  year  has  given  me  a  new  ex¬ 
perience.  On  three  patches  pi  a  u  ted.  not  a 
single  ear  resembles  the  seed  put  in.  all  hav¬ 
ing  been  from  colored  varieties,  while  the 
produce  is  of  different  shades  of  white.  The 
corn  sent  me  by  the  Rural  had  yellowish 
and  white  kernels.  They  were  parted  and 
planted  separately;  but  both  patches  yield 
alike;  but  there  isn’t  a  kernel  like  the  seed 
planted.  The  product  on  both  plots  is  8-rowed 
white  and  yellow  mixed;  kernels  very  wide, 
flat  and  thin,  exactly  like  a  yollow  corn  I  had 
If,  years  ago,  which  was  known  here  as  Mexi¬ 
can  Dent.  In  looking  over  my  own  crosses, 
I  have  also  found  two  or  three  ears  exactly 
the  same,  though  there  has  not  been  any  of 
that  kind  of  coni  here  for  10  or  12  years. 

West  Point,  Wis.  w.  h.  c. 


Cnlffiitotagical. 


THE  SCURFY  BARK  LOUSE. 

At  Fig.  400  we  show  a  scale  that  attacks 
apple  aud  pear  trees.  It  is  known  asAspidio- 
tus  Harrisii :  but  the  name  Chiouaspis  furfurus 
is  said  to  have  a  prior  claim  on  this  diminutive 
insect.  Tbe  scale  of  the  female  is  oblong  in 
form,  pointed  below,  very  flat,  of  a  grayish- 
white  color,  and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long;  that  of  the  male  is  smaller  and  narrow¬ 


er;  it  is  not  more  than  one-thirteenth  of  an 
inch  long.  This  insect  is  a  native  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  originally  Jived  on  the  wild  crab 
trees.  It  is  not  so  common  «s  the  oyster -shell 
bark  scale,  and  is  far  less  injurious.  The 
scales  are  formed  by  a  secretion  from  the  body 
of  the  louse,  and  under  them  t  he  female  lays 
her  eggs.  These,  when  batched,  art?  active 
for  a  few  days;  then  attach  themselves  to  the 
bark,  and  in  their  turn  form  a  scale;  as  they 
move  about  for  bo  short  a  time,  they  do  not 
disseminate  t  hemselves,  but  are  often  brought 
into  orchards  on  young  trees.  All  such  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  if  any  trace  of  the 
insect  is  discovered,  the  trees  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  in  soap-suds  or  a  solution  of 
soda  and  water. 


fctnml  topics. 


Experiment  (Sroundu  of  the  $uxal 
Slew-^ovher. 

THE  RURAL’S  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
DIFFERENT  FERTILIZERS  ON  POTA¬ 
TOES  IN  A  “WORN-OUT”  SANDY- 
LOAM  SOIL.  _ 

As  already  stated,  these  experiments  were 
desigued  to  test  the  effects  of  the  various  con¬ 


centrated  constituents  of  which  commercial 
fertilizers  are  composed,  separately  and  in 
various  combinations.  The  soil  of  the  plots 
selected  is  a  worn-out  sandy  loam,  level,  and 
naturally  well-drained.  There  was  no  air 
stirring  to  interfere  with  the  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  fertilizers;  the  soil  was  mellow  and 
moist  without  being  wet,  and  with  ample 
assistance,  the  entire  work  of  sowing  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  planting  and  finishing  the  plots,  was 
accomplished  between  seven  in  the  morning 
and  sunset,  April  14th. 

Tbe  seed  had  been  cut  several  days  pre¬ 
viously,  the  White  Star  having  been  selected 
as,  by  its  season  of  maturing,  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  and  vigor,  well  suited  to  such  tests.  Po¬ 
tatoes  of  nearly  the  Bame  size  were  cut  in 
halves  lengthwise,  the  seed  end  of  each  having 
been  cut  off  and  rejected.  The  seed  conditions 
were?  made  still  more  equal  by  using  the  same 
weight  of  seed  pieces  to  each  plot.  Trenches 
had  been  dug  sc?veral  dayB  previously,  two 
spades  wide  and  six  inches  deep — the  trenches 
six  feet  apart  so  that  the  roots  of  one  trench 
should  not  reach  and  feed  upon  the  fertilizer 
of  tbe  adjacent  trenches.  Later,  two  inches  of 
soil  were  raked  into  the  trenches  and  upon  this 


the  pieces  (cut-surface  down)  were  placed  one 
foot  apart,  April  14th,  as  we  have  said.  Two 
inches  of  soil  were  raked  over  them,  and  the 
fertilizers  applied  as  shown  in  the  table. 

In  the  first  column,  the  heavy  black  lines, 
drawn  to  a  scale,  show,  by  their  different 
lengths,  the  relative  yields  in  pounds,  regard¬ 
less  of  size  1  he  next  column  gives  the  amount 
of  fertilizers  used  in  the  different  trenches.  The 
next  column  shows  the  relative  size  of  the 
tops  (vines)  of  the  potatoes,  as  they  appeared 
June  16.  The  natural  soil  is  rated  at  five  (5); 
and  ten  (10)  is  the  maximum.  Tho  object  of 
this  is  that  our  readers  may  compare  the  yield 
of  tubers  with  the  growth  (vigor)  of  the  vines; 
that,  in  other  words,  they  may  see  to  what 
extent  the  actual  yield  of  potatoes  was  indi  - 
rated  by  the  size  of  the  vines  as  they  appeared 
at  their  best,  June  16.  The  fourth  column  gives 
the  actual  weight,  in  pounds,  of  the  potatoes  of 
each  trench  33  feet  in  length.  Tbe  fifth 
column  gives  the  total  number  of  tubers  of 
each  trench.  All  larger  than  a  pea  were 
counted.  The  sixth  column  gives  the  number 
of  marketable  potatoes.  The  last  column  gives 
remarks,  which  are  reprinted  from  the  Rural 
of  various  dates. 


POTATO  FERTILIZER.  EXPERIMENTS. 

Showing  the  comparative  yields  in  pounds,  the  fertilizers  used,  the  relative  size  of  vines  and  the  number  of  potatoes,  with  remarks.  Trenches 

two  spades  wide,  38  feet  long;  variety  White  Star. 


fertilizer  used. 


No.  1.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


VINE.  YIELD. 

Pounds  Total  Market- 

per  Growth  weight  Total  able 
acre.  June  16.  pounds.  number,  potatoes. 

200  9.  17  199  39 


No.  2.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


120  8.50  17 


255  41 


No.  3.  Dissolved  Bone-black. 


400  5. 


16%  172  65 


No.  4.  No  fertilizer. 


No.  5.  Sulphate  of  Fotash  (50  per  cent). 


No.  6.  Blaster. 


No.  7.  Lime. 


No.  8.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Dissolved  Bone-black. 


No.  9.  No  fertilizer. 


No.  10,  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 

No.  11.  Dissolved  Boue- black. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 


No.  12.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 


5. 

13% 

157 

55 

300 

5.50 

21 

170 

82 

400 

,  5.50 

19% 

161 

75 

2,000 

6. 

22 

174 

89 

200 

400 

9.  . 

23% 

214 

70 

5. 

18% 

141 

67 

-ST 

300 

9. 

31% 

261 

113 

400 

300 

5.50 

23% 

185 

97 

200 

400  10.  29%  254  98 

300 


No.  13.  Fine  Ground  Bone. 

No  plots  Nos.  14  and  15. 

1,000 

6.50 

21% 

255 

58 

No.  16.  No  fertilizer. 

5. 

23% 

227 

64 

No.  17.  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

800 

1 

35 

415 

106 

No.  IS.  Farm  Manure,  2  years  old. 

20,000 

1 

8. 

30% 

301 

82 

No.  19. 

No  fertilizer.  5. 

19% 

187 

55 

mi 

BBHHUSHBEHDHHB 

No.  20. 

Sifted  Coal  Ashes,  2  years  old.  400  bus.  5. 

19% 

212 

45 

No.  21.  Kainit.  880  lbs.  5  50 

21% 

184 

60 

No.  22. 

Kaiuit.  1,760  5.50 

25% 

201 

88 

No  fertilizer.  5.50 

21 

178 

65 

^2? 

Unleached  Wood  Ashes  from  burnt  41%  bus.  5,50 

brush. 

22% 

184 

78 

Hen  Manure.  55  bus.  9. 

24 

347 

47 

No  fertilizer. 

21 

204 

53 

ss 

Mapes’  Potato  Manure.  500  lbs. 

Kainit.  50  8. 

47 

248 

168 

Hay  Mulch. 


remarks. 


Aug.  9th.  The  foliage  of  the  plots  which  received 
nitrate  of  soda  alone  is  now  dying,  not  as  if  the  tu¬ 
ber*  were  maturing,  but  rather  an  if  from  some  harm 
or  disease.  Itl  the  first  nitrate  of  soda  plot  half  of 
the  plants  are  dead. 

Result*  on  the  foliage  the  same  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia  alone  as  with  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  as 
above  described.  (Rural  Aug.  9.)  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  nit  the  plot*  that  received  nitrate  of  soda 
or  ammonia  salts  were  rated  in  our  last  report,  in 
ever}- Instance,  a*  giving  the  strongest  aud  greenest 
growth  of  vines,  that  these  plants  should  now  be 
dying. evidently  before  maturity,  Is  to  u«  quite  un¬ 
accountable. 

Phosphoric  acid  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
potash,  failed  to  do  any  good  It  Is  only  when  ni¬ 
trate  of  »oda  or  ammonia  salt*  weresptead  on  these 
with  potash  and  phosphorte  acid,  forming  a  complete 
fertiliser,  that  any  good  effects  are  noticed.  The 
plants  fertilized  with  the  dissolved  bone  black  are 
all  green.  (Renst.  Atig.  9th.) 

Tbe  potato  top*  on  all  of  the  unfertilized  plots  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  same  In  htgbt,  color  and  vigor;  the 
plants  are  all  green.  (Rural  Aug.  9tb.> 

Potash,  whether  In  wood  ashes  or  a*  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potash,  produces  thus  far,  no  additional 
growth  of  top«.  Kalnlt  alone  changes  tops  to  a  yel¬ 
lowish  color,  (Rubai.  Aug.  9th.) 

Aug.  9th.  Plants  green,  but  no  larger  than  those  of 
unfertilized  plots. 

Plants  green  and  but  very  little  larger  than  those 
of  unfertilized  plots. 


Rural  Aug.  9th.  One  third  of  the  plants  are  dead 


Foliage  remains  green.  (Rural  Aug.  9th.) 


'  Foliege green  and  shows  no  signs  of  maturing.  (Ru 
ral  Aug.  9th.  l  Neither  potash  alone,  phosphoric  acid 
alone,  nor  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  cause  any  a<i- 
dltlonul  growth  over  the  unfertilized  plots.  (Rural 
July  5th.) 

Neither  potash  alone,  phosphoric  add  alone,  nor 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  cause  any  additional 
growth  over  the  unfertilized  plots.  Either  nitrogen 
or  ammonia  salts,  however.  In  every  plot  cause  a  de¬ 
fined  Increase  ingrowth,  while  the  complete  fertl 
Uzers  stand  first.  (Rural  July  5tb.)  Boliage  turning 
yellow  here  and  there  as  if  in  the  first  stages  of  ma¬ 
turing.  (Rural  Aug.  9th.) 

Foliage  poor.  Raw  bone  helped  somewhat.  tRu 
ral  July  5th.) 


The  vines  of  these  potatoes  are  of  a  yellowish- 
green,  as  If  beginning  to  mature.  (Rural  Aug.  9th.) 

This  farm-manure  plot  l*  likely  to  gain  ascom 
pared  with  the  Olliers  as  the  season  advances.  (Re- 
rai.  Julv  RUli  Boliage  has  not  changed  since  our 
last  report,  t Rural  Aug.  9th )  This  plot  with  old 
horse  manure  Is.  singularly  enough,  scarcely  better 
than  the  unmanured  ptuts  at  the  present  time  Har¬ 
vest  may  tell  a  different  story.  Next  year  this  stable 
manure  plot  would  probably  out-yleld  any  of  the 
others.  (Rural  Aug.  9tn.) 


Foliage  as  green  as  that  of  any  other.  (Rural 
Aug.  9tn.) 

The  foliage  of  these  kalnlt  plots  Is  a  yellowish- 
green,  the  Bame  as  from  the  beginning.  (Rural 
Aug.  9th  ) 

These  plots  21  and  22.  whether  S8 <!  or  l'fti  pounds  are 
used,  are  scarcely  better  than  the  unfertilized  plots. 
(Rural  July  5th  )  Foliage  the  same  on  both  (Rural 
Aug.  9th.) 


Unleached  ashes  seem  to  have  no  effect.  (Rural 
July  5th.)  Plants  on  this  plot  are  quite  green. 
(Rural  Aug.  9th.) 


The  plants  of  this  plot  are  turning  yellow.  (Rural 
Aug.  9th.) 


In  case  of  continued  dry  weather  we  should  look 
for  Improvement  In  the  mulched  plot  over  the  others. 
(Rural  Julv  5th  I  The  vines  of  this  plot  are  all  green 
and  the  thriftiest  of  any .  (Rural  Aug.  9th.) 


No.  28.  No  fertilizer. 


Not  measured.  Smallest  of  all. 
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fH£  RURAL  WEW-YORKEh. 


The  following  diagrams  show  at  a  glance 
the  rel  tive  size  of  the  vines  as  they  appeared 
June  i’ ,  while  the  triangles,  by  their  bights  (all 
having  the  same  base)  show  the  relative 


yields,  in  pounds,  of  the  most  important  fertil¬ 
izers  used;  omitting  plot  No.  2  (sulphate  of 
ammonia);  plot  No.  6  (plaster);  No.  7  (lime); 
No.  8  (nitrate  of  soda  and  dissolved  bone- 


black);  No.  9  (no  fertilizer);  No.  10 (nitrate of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  potash);  No.  11  (dissolved 
bone-black  and  sul.  potash);  No.  13  (ground 
bone) ;  Nos.  16,  19,  23,  26,  and  28  (no  fertiliz¬ 


ers)  ;  No.  20  (coal  ashes) ;  No.  21  and  22  (kainitl ; 
No.  24  (unleached  wood  ashes);  No.  25  (hen 
manure). 


POTATO  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 

Showing  the  comparative  yield  of  the  chief  plots,  and  relative  size  of  the  vines  as  they  appeared  June  16th.  Soil  a  worn-out  sandy  loam;  variety  White  Star.  Rows  33  feet  long. 


ROW  No.  1. 

Vines  June  16th.  Rated  at  9. 


Marketable  potatoes  ...  39 

Total  number  .  .  .  .199 

Fertilizer  applied:  Nitrate  of  Soda,  supplying 
Nitrogen  only. 

Nitrogen  Salts  in  every  plot  caused  a  decided 
increase  in  growth  of  vines.  Yield  poor. 


ROW  No.  12. 

V  ines  June  16tb.  Rated  at  10, 


Marketable  potatoes  ...  98 

Total  number  ....  254 
Fertilizer  applied;  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dissolved 
Bone-black  and  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Growth  of  vine  very  good.  Yield  fair. 


ROW  No.  3. 

Vines  June  16th.  Rated  at  5. 


Marketable  potatoes  65 

Total  number  ....  172 
Fertilizer  applied:  Dissolved  Bone-Black,  sup¬ 
plying  Phosphoric  Acid  only.  • 


ROW  No.  4. 

Vines  June  16th.  Rated  at  5. 


Marketable  potatoes  ...  55 

Total  number  ....  157 
Fertilizer  applied :  none. 

REMARKS: 


ROW  No.  5. 

Vines  June  16th.  Rated  at  5.50, 


Marketable  potatoes  ...  82 

Total  number  ....  170 
Fertilizer  applied:  Sulphate  of  Potash,  sup¬ 
plying  Potash  only. 


Neither  Potash  alone,  Phosphoric  Acid  alone,  nor  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  cause  auy  additional  growth  over  unfertilized  plots.  Yield  poor. 


ROW  No.  17. 

Vines  June  16th.  Rated  at  10. 


Marketable  potatoes  .  .  .  106 

Total  number  ....  415 

Fertilizer  applied :  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure. 
Growth  of  vine  and  yield  very  good. 


Row  No.  18. 

Vines  June  16th.  Rated  ut  8. 


Marketable  potatoes  ...  82 

Total  number  ....  301 
Fertilizer  applied:  Farm  Manure  two  years 
old. 

Growth  of  vine  poor.  Yield  fair. 


ROW  No.  27. 

Vines  June  16th.  Rated  at  8. 


Marketable  potatoes  .  .  .  168 

Total  number  ....  248 

Fertilizer  applied :  the  Mapes1  Potato  Manure. 
Kainit  and  Ilay  Mulch. 

Growth  of  vino  the  thriftiest  of  any  during, 
latter  part  of  season.  Yield  the  largest  and 
beat  of  all. 


As  regards  the  yield  per  acre,  we  will  give 
the  two  extremes— 1st  the  mulched  plot  (No. 
27)  which  received  potato  fertilizer  and  kainit; 
and,  2nd,  the  average  yield  of  the  plots  not 
fertilized.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
trenches  were  six  feet  apart.  Very  likely 
they  would  have  yielded  just  as  well  had  they 
been  three  feet  apart,  the  distance  usually 
allowed.  At  six  feet  apart  the  yield  of  the 
mulched  plot  (No.  27)  was  at  the  rate  of  172.33 
bushels  to  the  acre,  or  344, 00,  were  we  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  yield  from  trenches  three  feet  apart. 

The  average  yield  of  the  plots  not  fertilized, 
at  six  feet  apart, was  at  the  rate  at  69.66  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre — or  had  the  trenches  been  three 
feet  apart,  double  that  amount,  or  139.32 
bushels  to  the  acre.  If  we  take  the  average 
yield  of  all  the  plots  which  did  not  receive 
“complete1'  fertilizers,  we  find  it  to  be,  at  six 
feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  79.75  bushels  to  the 
acre — or  at  three  feet  apart,  159.50  to  the  acre. 
The  special  fertilizer  therefore  increased  the 
yield  only  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  we  reckon 
at  six  feet  apart;  and  20  bushels,  if  at  three 
feet  apart,  aa  compared  with  the  natural  soil ; 
while  the  complete  fertilizer  and  hay  mulch 
increased  the  yield.overtlie  natural  soil. 102.69 
bushels  to  the  acre,  if  planted  six  feet  apart; 
and  205.38  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  planted  three 
feet  apart.  With  the  complete  fertilizer 
(potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid)  and 
without  the  hay  mulch  (Plot  No.  17), the  yield 
was  increased,  over  the  natural  soil  or  unfer 


tilized  plots,  58.67  bushels  to  the  acre  at  six 
feet  and  at  three  feet,  117.34  bushels  to  the 
acre.  With  the  complete  fertilizer  of  plot 
No.  12  the  yield  was  increased  38.50  bushels  if 
planted  six  feet  apart, and  77.00  bushels  if  three 
feet  apart. 

We  have  been  particular  to  give  this  exper¬ 
iment  at  considerable  length  and  with  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  details  and  results,  because  all  the 
conditions  were  seemingly  favorable, from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  to  render  the  tests  as  in¬ 
structive  as  if  they  bad  been  conducted, under 
other  conditions,  for  a  series  of  years.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  in  this  connection  to  our  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

-  •«>>  ■  ■■ 

JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I  have  sown  Clawson  Wheat  because  it 
yields  better  and  seems  to  be  hardier  than 
other  varieties  grown  in  this  section.  It  lacks 
gluten,  or  rather  has  too  great  a  proportion 
of  starch;  this  makes  it  a  soft  wheat,  and 
causes  the  bread  to  dry  sooner  after  being 
baked,  and  on  this  account  it  does  not  make 
such  good  bread.  The  bread  tastes  well  enough, 
and  is  good  if  eaten  soon  after  being  baked, 
but  this  is  not  always  possible,  nor  is  it  best; 
so  Clawson  Wheat,  by  itself,  makes  poor 
bread,  and,  on  this  account,  it  does  not  sell  as 
well  as  other  varieties ;  the  better  and  surer 
yield,  however,  makes  up  for  the  lower  price. 


The  millers  get  around  its  softness  by  mixing 
harder,  more  glutinous  wheat  with  it. 

There  is  no  certainty  in  grass  seeding,  unless 
with  winter  grain.  The  annual  loss  to  farmers 
by  trying  to  seed  grass  with  oats  is  immense; 
witli  barley  it  does  well,  but  the  areaof  barley 
is  small,  1  like  to  sow  Timothy  seed  in  the 
Autumn  with  the  wheat,  but  this  year  it  was 
too  dry  to  risk  it,  and  the  seed  will  he  sown 
the  last  of  March. 

The  Swedes  are  splendid;  barnyard  manure 
makes  them  so.  The  clover  was  mown  and 
taken  off  the  last  of  June,  and  the  ground 
carefully  turned  over  and  covered  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  .Some  of  the  tnanuro  was  quite 
coarse,  just  as  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  stables. 
It  was  cultivated  in  as  much  as  possible,  but 
there  was  so  much  of  it  that  some  had  to  be 
raked  away  to  smooth  the  “marker”  rows,  so 
that  the  seed  drill  could  work.  Most  people 
would  have  plowed  this  manure  under,  and  1 
should  have  done  so  too,  but  for  an  idea,  and 
this  is  my  point:  I  wanted  the  smell  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  manure  at  once,  and  these  could  only 
be  had  by  leaving  it  on  the  surface.  I  had  a 
notion  that  these  conditions  would  keep  away 
the  turnip  fly,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  tur¬ 
nips  might  grow  too  fast  to  be  permanently 
injured.  It  was  so.  There  are  a  few  holes 
in  the  broad,  green  leaves,  but  only  a  few. 
Two  years  ago  my  entire  crop  of  Swedes  was 


eateu  up,  and  the  ground  had  to  be  re-plant¬ 
ed  with  flat  turnips.  Let  Rural  readers  re¬ 
member  that  rankness  will  drive  away  insects 
and  larvm,  and  rankness  will  insure  big  crops. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  year,  which  has 
been  most  forcibly  taught,  has  been  the  value 
of  sweet  corn  us  a  forugo  plunt.  I  do  not 
mean  the  spiudliug,  washy,  fodder  corn  most 
farmers  are  foolish— lazy— enough  to  grow; 
but  fodder  corn  which  tuts  an  oar  in  it.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  of  this  kind  of  fool  on 
any  farm.  Next  year  the  area  here  will  be 
four  times  as  great— all  sweet  corn.  The  seed 
is  now  ready  to  pluck — both  early  and  late 
varieties.  There  is  more  food  to  be  obtained 
in  an  uero  of  sweet  fodder  corn  than  of  any 
crop;  the  work  is  less,  and  it  pays  several 
hundred  per  cent,  profit.  Mine  was  grown  as 
follows:  the  ground  was  covered  with  man 
ure— mind,  I  say  “covered,”  not  sprinkled. 
This  was  plowed  under;  the  ground  harrow¬ 
ed  and  farrows  made  three  feet  apart;  the 
seed  was  then  scattered  in  the  furrows  by 
hand,  and  a  harrow  was  run  lengthwise  over 
the  furrows  to  cover  it.  The  same  work  may 
be  done  with  a  drill.  As  soon  s  the  com  was 
well  up,  a  cultivator  was  run  through  once 
in  a  row,  and  twice  afterwards  it  was  culti¬ 
vated,  working  close  up  to  the  corn.  Once  it 
was  gone  over,  and  the  weeds  in  the  rows 
pulled  out.  There  was  no  hoeing,  as  it  was 
not  necessary.  It  was  kept  mellow  and  clean. 
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apples,  pears  cherries,  peaches,  etc.  The  cat¬ 
alogue  opens  with  several  instructive  articles. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co., 
New  Jersey.  Supplementary  illustrated  lists 
of  the  new  Strawberry  "  Parry,”  with  history 
and  discription,  and  of  the  Hausell  Raspberry 
with  a  wood  cut  two  feet  long  by  one  foot 
wide,  with  many  testimonials  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Hansell. 


MOORE'S  EARLY  GRAPE. 

We  think  the  Moore’s  Early  will  succeed 
wherever  the  Concord  will  do  well,  and  we 
consider  it  a  valuable  early  market  grape. 
While  in  quality  it  is  not  first-class,  it  is  yet 
very  much  superior  to  the  Hartford,  Champi¬ 
on  and  suchlike,  it  must  evidently  give  good 
satisfaction  in  the  Northwest,  as  we  notice  a 
large  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
plants  from  that  section. 

Bush  berg,  Mo.  bush  &  son  &  meissner. 


Moore’s  Early  Grape  has  given  better 
satisfaction  this  season  than  heretofore.  The 
clusters  and  berries  have  been  larger,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  improves  with 
age.  It  is  one  of  the  few  that  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  foliage  throughout  this  very  trying 
season.  In  quality  it  is  much  like  its  parent, 
the  Concord.  It  is  hardly  equal  to  the  Wor¬ 
den  or  Cottage,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  kinds 
that  may  be  confidently  relied  on  for  fruit,  no 
matter  bow  precarious  the  season.  Its  earli- 


lasses  cast  coy  smiles,  besides  any  number  of 
older  farmers  with  their  wives  and  children, 
a  good  sprinkling  of  city  people,  who  ate  lun¬ 
cheons  from  hampers  on  the  seats  of  tall 
coaches  or  silver-mounted  carriages,  and  a 
number  of  industrious  pickpockets  and  police¬ 
men,  who  were  supposed  to  counteract  each 
other,  but  didn’t.  To  these  should  be  added 
several  score  of  amusement  fakirs,  who  were 
busy  all  day  gathering  in  the  pennies  of  the 
country  boys.  There  were  snake  charmers 
literally  ad  navstnon;  there  was  a  Sullivan 
slugger,  a  wheel  of  fortune,  a  museum  with  a 
wild  girl,  a  leopard  hoy,  and  the  only  mag¬ 
netic  girl.  There  was  an  establishment  where 
the  youth  of  New*  Jersey  might  throw  rings 
over  jack  knives,  but  never  succeed  in  secur¬ 
ing  any,  and  there  were  at  least  50  temporary 
beer  bars  erected  ail  along  the  base  of  tbe  hill 
that  encircled  the  racetiaek,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  ice  cream  booths,  toward  which  the  gentle 
maideus  might  be  seen  leading  the  bashful 
youths.”  _ 

Keeping  Grapes.— Fussing  up  grapes  with 
cottou,  sawdust,  paper,  wax  and  so  on,  to 
keep  them  into  the  Winter,  is  all  nonsense, 
says  the  Farm  Journal.  Let  the  grapes  ripen 
perfectly,  uud  then  carefully  pick  into  shal¬ 
low  boxes,  or  baskets,  and,  without  changing 
or  disturbing,  keep  them  in  the  coolest  place 
3  ou  can  command.  That’s  all  there  Is  of  it. 
The  cooler,  the  better,  so  the}'  don’t  freeze, 
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GOOSEBERRY.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  399,  page  G82. 


Next  year,  as  early  as  possible,  the  early 
sweet  corn  will  be  planted  on  warm  ground, 
and  the  larger  kinds  afterwards.  There 
should  be  three  kinds,  with  the  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  to  cover  the  season.  The  early  kinds 
will  be  ready  for  use  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  8  to  well's  Evergreen  cun  bo  used  till  Octo¬ 
ber  or  later.  Here  is  food  for  hogs,  cows,  or 
anything.  There  are  pork,  rnilk,  butter,  and 
beef  in  it.  Figs  may  be  shut  up  in  pens  as 
soon  as  the  sweet  corn  is  ready  to  cut,  and  if 
fed  all  they  will  eat,  they  will  futteu  on  it 
ulone — that  is,  on  my  kind  of  stalks. 


There  is  one  thing  it  seems  impossible  to  do 
— to  make  sheep  do  well  in  a  stable  in  tbe 
summer  time.  They  will  gain  very  fast  at 
pasture,  with  a  little  graiu.  lu  Winter  they 
eat  better,  and  with  some  roots,  hay  and 
grain. they  will  gain  rapidly.  Instead  of  selling 
my  surplus  sheep  at  a  low  price,  1  am  going 
to  feed  them.  I  do  not  much  expect  to  get 
any  profit  on  the  food,  only  enough  gaiu  to 
pay  for  it.  The  advantage  will  be  in  the  fine 
lot  of  manure  to  be  made  from  such  food, 
this  will  puy  for  all  of  the  trouble,  and  the 
grain  goes  into  u  home  rnurket.  This  idea  of 
a  home  rnurket  in  their  own  homes,  is  just 
w  hat  never  enters  the  beads  of  most  farmers. 
How  much  more  wisdom  there  would  be  in  tne 
plan  to  look  around  ami  get  some  animals  to 
fatten,  and  so  keep  the  grain  at  home,  than 
to  take  it,  uway  to  murkel,  and  there  compete 
with  other  farmers,  who  cun  raise  it  at  so 
much  better  advantage. 


The  Bartlett  Pears  had  a  light-colored  rust 
on  them  this  year,  which  I  never  saw  before. 
In  some  cases  it  extended  over  half  a  pear,  and 
sometimes  only  iu  patches.  The  pear  did  not 
grow  out  plump  and  full  where  the  rust  was. 
In  no  cases  were  the  pears  cracked,  like  the 
Flemish  Beauty  or  Virgulieu. 

Wild  carrots  are  spreading  all  over  the 
Country.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  specimen  In  this  vicinity ;  now  whole  fields 
are  covered.  There  is  no  other  way  to  keep 
clear  of  them  except  to  pull  them  up  where- 
ever  found;  to  leave  them  along  the  roadside 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  stay  there,  will 
prove  a  delusion.  They  impoverish  the  laud, 
and,  worse  than  all,  nothing  will  eat  them. 
They  can  be  pulled  up  readily  after  a  rain. 

♦  »  ♦ - 

1  feel  quite  proud  of  one  of  my  delaine  Merino 
ewes.  She  is  only  a  yearling,  and,  last  Spring, 
sheared  13  pounds  of  unwashed  wool.  Besides 
this  large  fleece,  she  baa  dropped  a  fine  ewe 
lamb.  Neither  has  a  wrinkle  on  it  except  a 
small  one  in  connection  with  the  dew  lap.  Here 
is  my  style  of  a  Merino — a  large,  smooth  body; 
no  wrinkles,  and  long,  white  wool.  1  urn  going 
to  make  a  combined  mutton  and  wool  breed 
out  of  these  Merinos.  Mutton  Merinos  1  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  meat  of  Merinos  should 
not  be  good;  the  trouble  is,  there  is  not  enough 
of  it;  the  carouse  is  too  thin  and  small.  More 
bod}-  is  needed.  Breeders  have  beeu  trying  for 
years  to  see  how  much  weight  of  fleece  they 
could  get  on  the  smallest  carcass.  Now  I 
want  to  see  how  much  weight,  of  wool  (not 
oil)  1  can  get  on  tbe  largest  carcass.  I  wish 
others  would  try  the  same  thing,  aud  let  us 
have  a  IJg-bodied  Merino  with  a  large  fleece 
of  wool. 

The  Merinos  are  hardy,  and  when  they  cau 
be  made  to  unite  a  good  mutton  body,  aud  a 
salable  fleece,  they  will  tase  the  front  rank. 
They  are  better  suited  to  rough  and  hilly 
lauds,  to  poor  pastures  uud  poor  shelter  thau 
any  other  breed,  and  so  they  are  better  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  climate  and  other  con¬ 
ditions. 


There  have  been  more  grubs  this  year  than 
1  recollect  to  have  before  seen.  About  forty 
years  ago,  I  um  told,  they  were  so  thick  that 
they  ate  even  the  buckwheat  on  the  dry 
knolls.  This  is  not  usual,  as  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  observed  grubs  eating  buckwheat 
before  this  year.  It  is  likely  they  will  pass 
uway  this  Winter,  having  lived  their  time. 
The  grubs  which  are  doing  tbe  mischief  are 
the  white  ones  with  red  heads.  1  believe  it 
takes  them  four  years  to  mature,  aud  this 
year  must  be  their  last,  Summer-fallowing 
will  rid  laud  of  grubs,  and  so  will  hogs.  They 
will  root  them  out. 

Some  farmers  pick  ali  their  apples  at  one 
time;  this  is  u  mistake,  some  kinds  should  be 
gathered  before  others.  The  Greenings  are 
the  first  fruit  we  gather.  If  not  gathered 
early  in  September,  they  will  drop  or  blow  off 
with  a  slight  wind.  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Box  5t52,  Rochester, 
N,  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  small  plants, 


ness  adds  much  to  its  value.  Champion  is 
earlier,  but  much  inferior  in  quality. 
Montclair,  N.  J.  e.  williams. 


Abuses  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair. 
— We  were  asked  why  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  not  represented  at  the  late  New 
Jersey  State  Fair  held  at  Waverly.  Well, 
our  answer  may  be  guessed  at,  perhaps,  after 
reading  the  following  account  of  it,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  has  been 
the  same  for  years.  The  Rural  has  pro¬ 


tested  against  it  iu  all  earnestness,  and  finally 
ceased  attending  the  fairs,  at  which  respect¬ 
able,  order-loving  people  cau  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  at  home.  The  Times’  account 
says;  “There  were  more  pretty  and  rosy- 
cheeked  country  girls  than  Waverly  was  en¬ 
titled  to.  and  there  were  sturdy  aud  hearty 
young  farmers  who  had  driven  in  from  the 
surrounding  country  in  brightly-painted  wag¬ 
ons,  upon  whom  the  rosy-cheeked  country 


Some  grapes  won’t  keep  any  way ;  don’t  fool 
with  them.  Try  the  thick-skinued  ones. 
Diana,  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Salem  have 
good  reputations  as  keepers. 


Are  These  Wastes  on  the  Farm  Pre¬ 
ventable? — Is  neglect  to  save  wood-ashes  a 
waste,  when  such  neglect  compels  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  phosphates?  asks  Oar  Country  Home. 
Is  the  growth  of  weeds  a  waste,  when  it  takes 
nitrogen  from  the  crops?  Is  permitting  weeds 
to  cast  millions  of  Seeds  a  w  aste,  when  burning 
will  destroy  them  ?  Is  n  broken  fence  a  waste, 
when  it  causes  loss  of  time  in  running  after 
cattle,  loss  of  milk,  and  loss  of  feed?  Is  going 
to  market  with  $10  worth  of  produce  a  waste, 
when  your  team  will  easily  draw  $25  worth? 
Is  the  rotting  of  a  barrel  of  apples  a  waste, 
when  they  might  bring  $1,  and  cost  75  cents 
to  market?  Is  feeding  10  tons  of  hay  with 


grain  tosix  cows  a  waste,  when  four  better  cows 
would  eat  but,  seven  tons  aud  produce  more 
milk?  Is  a  100  -bushel  crop  of  potatoes  a  waste, 
wbeu  another  variety  might  yield  200  bushels? 
Is  the  working  of  two  acres  a  waste,  when 
the  same  mauureaud  less  labor  woald  produce 
as  much  on  one  acre?  Is  it  a  waste  to  pay 
taxes  aud  interest  ou  50  acres,  wbeu  you  use 
only  25?  Is  a  100-foot  barn  floor  a  waste, 
when  a  square  barn  with  a  shorter  floor  would 


cover  your  cattle  and  fodder?  Are  these  and 
other  wastes  on  your  farm  preventable? 

The  Largest  Yield  of  Potatoes.— No 
farmer  has  yet  learned  what  the  largest  yield 
of  any  crop  may  be,  and  few  have  learned 
how  very  largely  the  yields  of  our  common 
crops  may  lie  increased.  The  ag.  Editor  of 
the  N.  Y.  Times  says  that  he  has  grown  over 
600  bushels  of  potatoes,  150  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  SO  bushels  of  oats,  50  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  five  tons  of  hay  j*er  acre,  and  these  large 
yields  have  been  considerably  exceeded  by 
other  farmers.  The  largest  yield  of  potatoes, 
however,  the  ag.  Editor  of  the  Times  goes  ou 
to  sav,  deserves  to  be  credited  to  the  Editor  of 
tne  Rural  New-Yorker,  who,  in  his  experi¬ 
mental  grounds,  has  made  the  following 
yields:  524  bushels,  540,  514,  720,  877,  998, 
1,050,  1,075, 1,189,  and  1,391  bushels  per  acre, 
or  at  that  rate  per  acre,  in  several  plots,  each 
of  different  varieties,  besides  many  others 
varying  from  below  500  to  above  that  num¬ 
ber,  the  largest,  however,  being  1,391  bushels. 
The  ground  was  fertilized  by  a  mixture  of 
fertilizers  only  and  no  manure,  and  contain¬ 
ing  every  element  of  plant  food,  including 
salt,  lime,  potash  salts,  ammonia  salts,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  bone  flour,  and  others. 
The  variations  show  satisfactorily  that  much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  potato  grown.  The 
above  notes  were  not  copied  from  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  are  the  result  of  the  observations  of 
the  Ed.  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  made  at  tbe  Rural 
grounds. 

Worthless  New  Seeds.— The  Industrial¬ 
ist,  a  weekly  paper  edited  by  Prof.  E.  M. 
Shelton,  and  published  by  the  Kausas  State 
Ag.  College,  says  that  it  is  frequently  re¬ 
quested  by  seedsmen  to  notice  the  various 
novelties  and  specialties  so  prominent  in  seed 
catalogues  and  the  advertising  columns  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers.  This  the  Editor  has  uni¬ 
formly  declined  to  do,  knowing,  as  he  does, 
that  99  per  cent,  of  tbe  new  seeds  offered  are 
worthless  to  the  majority  of  farmers,  Dur¬ 
ing  every  oue  of  the  past  10  years  he  has  tried 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  highly-commended 
novelties  in  seeds,  without  discovering,  as  he 
now  remembers,  a  single  vuluable  sort.  This 
year  he  has  cultivated  some  12  new  varieties 
of  oats,  not  one  of  which  is  equal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  variety  which  has  been  grown  upon  tbe 
College  Farm  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  men 
really  benefited  by  novelties  in  seeds  are  the 
advertisers  of  them. 

Whitewashing  Poultry  Houses.— Mr. 
Felch,  recognized  as  one  of  our  first  poultry 
authorities, advises,  in  The  Country  Home, that 
if  our  hen  houses  have  not  been  whitewashed 
this  season,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  But 
first  smudge  the  houses  faithfully  by  mixing 
carbolic  acid,  turpentine  and  sulphur,  and  fir¬ 
ing  the  same,  confining  the  smoke  for  two 
hours.  Then  air  and  whitewash,  and  you  will 
save  the  fowls  from  the  liability  to  lice,  save 
feed,  get  more  eggs,  and  have  a  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  done  to  your  stock. 

“Luck”  on  the  Farm  — A  Wisconsin  dairy 
man  uttured  a  great  and  pregnant  truth  when 
he  remarked,  at  a  meeting  of  dairymen,  that 
“it  was  not  by  a  special  dispensation  of  Provi- 
deuoe  that  a  certain  farmer  received  $98  per 
head  for  the  yearly  product  of  his  cows,  while 
his  next  door  neighbor  received  only  $30  per 
head.”  So  it  is  not  a  special  act  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  remarks  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  that  on 
one  side  of  a  fence  the  corn  yields  80  bushels 
per  acre  and  tbe  hay  three  tous,  while  ou  the 
other  side  the  produets  are  SO  bushels  of  eoru, 
and  barely  a  single  ton  of  hay.  An  enterpris¬ 
ing  farmer  writes  that  he  is  “cutting  a  second 
crop  of  clover,  which  yields  a  full  ton  per 
acre,”  and  his  neighbors  wonder  how  it  is. 
The  secret  is  that  this  farmer  used  plaster  ou 
bis  clover,  which  made  all  the  difference;  and 
bis  other  crops  are  equally  conspicuous  and 
remarkable  because  he  uses  fertilizers  liberally 
as  well  as  manure.  The  rain  falls  and  the 
sun  shines  on  all  alike ;  but  the  better  farmer 
gets  the  most  good  from  the  rain  ami  the  sun, 
because  he  prepares  and  enriches  the  ground 
better,  aud  so  gives  tbe  natural  elements  bet¬ 
ter  chances  to  exert  their  benign  influences. 


WIDE  AWAKE  ITEMS. 

Farmer  Butler  (General  Benjamin)  ad¬ 
vises  farmers  uot  to  mortgage  their  farms  in 
order  to  start  them  sous  iu  business  in  the 
cities . 

Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  the  owner  of  Maud 
S.,  while  opposed  to  the  trotting  of  horses  or 
anything  else  involving  betting  for  money 
does  uot  understand  why  there  should  be  any 
opposition  to  the  giving  of  premiums  for  trot¬ 
ting  at  fairs. . . . . 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Bonner’s  views, 
the  Breeders’  Gazette  says  that  the  prejudice 
which  still  exists  iu  some  quarters  agaiust 
anything  which  savors  of  the  race-track,  is 


SCURFY  BARK  LOUS.  Fig.  400,  page  682. 
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one  which  had  its  origin  in  the  best  of  motives 
and  the  purest  of  principles,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  entertain  views  of  this  character  are 
honest  in  their  convictions  is  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  That  racing  with  betting  should  not  be 
permitted  at  State  or  other  fairs  is  obvious. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  breeders 
of  trotting  stock  should  not  have  a  chance  to 
display  the  products  of  their  skill,  and  receive 
therefor  a  fair  reward . 

Have  yon  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus  to 
buy?  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them.  They 
will  gladden  your  hearts  and  your  eyes  in 
early  Spring,  when  there  will  be  little  else  to 
welcome  you  in  field  or  garden . 

The  Farm  Journal  tells  us  that  Samuel  A. 
Armstrong,  a  farmer  of  Maguolia,  Del.,  has  a 
32-acre  field  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  support  for 
Concord  grape-vines.  The  fence  row-  is  tilled 
and  kept  as  clean  as  any  other  part  of  the 
field.. . . . . . . 

Accormwu  to  Dr.  sturtevant’s  report  (Now 
York  Experimental  Station)  salt  given  to 
cows  once  a  week  iu  their  food  increased  tbe 
amount,  of  water  drank,  but  not  the  fowl.  Salt 
is  regarded  as  of  little  importance.  Ensilage 
is  recommended  as  a  supplement  to  other 
foods.  Whole  potatoes  for  seed  gave  the 
largest  yields  this  year.  The  seed  end  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  as  good  for  seed  ns  th6  stem  end.  It 
would  now  seem  that,  as  between  tbe  butt,  tip, 
and  middle  of  the  car  of  corn,  there  is  little 
difference  as  to  ite  vulue  for  seed . . . 

Txjk  Kansas  Union  says  that  a  Douglas 
County,  Colorado,  cowboy  was  running  a 
cow  recently,  when  his  horse  ran  iuto  a 
barbed  wire  fence.  Tbo  flesh  was  stripped  in 
a  horrible  way  from  the  cowboy’s  leg,  which 
was  amputated  in  the  Sisters'  Hospital.  In 
the  Arkansas  River  country,  a  short,  time 
ago,  180  young  cattle  wore  kittled  in  a  stam¬ 
pede  by  a  barbed  wire  fence  which  held  the 
stock,  the  weaker  being  trampled  under  the 
stronger . . . . . . . 

A  member  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  Elmira, 
as  we  see  iu  the  Husbandman,  has  found, 
through  “ a  course  of  years,"  a  full  table¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpeter  dissolved  iu  ten  quarts 
of  water  efficacious  in  ridding  cabbages  of  the 
worm . . . . . . 

Make  the  perches  of  your  hen-houses  broad 
and  nearly  rounded  at,  the  edges.  Mace  them 
low.  One  foot  high  will  content  the  fowls  as 
well  as  if  they  were  three  or  six  feet  high.... 

Handle  the  fruit  carefully;  an  apple  or 
pear  will  beg  in  to  decay  where  it  is  bruised. . . 

I.  K.  Felch  says,  in  Country  Home,  that 
chicks  hatched  in  May  grow  the  best,  are 
symmetrical,  best  in  color,  have  less  excrer- 
cence  of  comb,  and  lay  a  month  younger  than 
those  hatched  iu  February  or  March.  April 
for  the  Middle  States,  and  May  for  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  must  be  considered  the  time  for 
the  best  development.  He  further  says  that 
Black,  Mottled  and  White  Javas  and  White 
Plymouth  Hordes  uro  ol  one  and  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  blood  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Ik  you  have  time,  prune  grape-vines  now  . . 
Among  our  youthful  farm  contemporaries, 
the  old  story  is  going  the  rouuds,  that  the  cas¬ 
tor-oil  plant  will  drive  moles  away.  We  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  of  a  case  in  which  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  a  mole  fraternity  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  castor  oil  plantation.  The  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  moles  is  by  the  use  of  the  Isbell  or 
Hale  trap  illustrated  iu  the  Rural  of  October 
18,  ’x; . 

The  Farm  Journal  says  that  the  best  use  a 
farmer  can  make  of  a  campaign  torch  is  to 
burn  the  caterpillars’  nests  off  the  apple  trees. 

“When  I  die,"  said  Mrs.  Fishwacker,  “I 
want  to  be  buried  in  good,  old-fashioned  style, 
and  not  burned  to  ashes  in  one  of  these  cream¬ 
eries  you  hear  of.’’.., . . . . 

It  is  time  to  look  after  the  hen-houses  and 
make  them  comfortable  for  Winter.  You 
need  not  look  for  many  eggs  during  cold 
weather  without  supplying  the  needs  of  fowls 
—plenty  of  varied  food,  and  clean,  warm 

houses  . . . . . . . 

Save  your  coal  cinders  and  ashes;  sift  the 
ashes  aud  use  them  about  the  currant  and 

gooseberry  bushes  . . . . 

Remember  that  green  tomatoes,  which  are 
well  advanced,  will  ripen  very  well  if  pulled 
off  the  vines  and  placed  in  the  cellar— far  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  left  oa  tbe  vines  until  after  frost. . 


Coast  for  “higher  education,”  and  they  num¬ 
ber,  if  I  remember  aright,  between  400  and 
500.  As  every  where  in  California,  great  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  arboriculture  and  flor¬ 
iculture,  and  in  no  State  that  T  have  passed 
through,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
have  1  seen  so  many  attractive  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees  as  in  this  State.  The  most 
extensive  industry  in  San  .Tos«t  is  fruit  canning, 
and  in  one  of  the  factories  ve  visited,  as  many 
as  30,000  cans  daily  are  put  up.  It.  is  indeed  a 
sight  to  see  the  jellies  ami  preserves  put  up  iu 
gloss,  that  are  shipped  all  over  the  world,  to 
the  royal  households  of  Europe  and  to  tbe  is¬ 
lands  of  the  sea,  and  with  almost  never  a 
reclamation  for  breakage.  All  the  fruit  iu 
tin  cans,  is  put  in  uncooked,  a  sirup  is  added, 
tbe  cans  are  sealed,  and  then  plunged  into 
vats  of  boiling  water  where  they  remain  long 
enough  for  the  fruit  to  become  thoroughly 
heated.  It  is  prepared  by  women,  but  tbe 
heavy  work  connected  with  the  cooking  is 
done  by  Chinamen.  They  are  very  expert  in 
testing  the  cans  os  to  being  air-tight,  also  in 
sealing  them.  The  work  is  all  done  iu  a 
very  cleanly  mauuer.and  I  shall  henceforth  en¬ 
joy  more  than  ever  before  California  canned 
fruits.  In  tbe  largest  establishment  we  visit¬ 
ed,  a  car-load  of  sugar  is  used  every  other 
day.  I  asked  what  kind  of  fruit  was  most  in 
demand,  and  was  told  pears.  A  large  factory 
includes  also  the  evaporation  of  fruit  and  the 
entire  process  of  making  the  tin  cans  aud  the 
packing  boxes.  In  one  factory  I  saw  a  branch 
of  plums  hanging,  aud  on  the  tip  end  of  the 
branch  or  twig,  I  counted  thirty  plums  nearly 


tion  lay  a  vast  garden,  or  park,  of  noble  trees, 
beautiful  shrubs,  flowers  everywhere,  statues 
inbronzeand  marble.and  fruit  of  every  Call 
fornian  variety.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose  the 
country  house  of  its  owner,  a  simple  cottage- 
like  dwelling  with  piazzas  and  vines,  and  a 
Chinaman  sweeping  a  porch.  Mr.  Stanford 
has  been  absent  from  California  fornearly  two 
years,  and  during  this  time,  Major  Rutbbone, 
an  ex-army  officer,  a  brother  of  the  Col.  Rath- 
bone  who  was  with  President  Lincoln  when  tbo 
latter  was  shot,  has  filled  the  post  of  superin¬ 
tendent.  To  him  we  had  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Chinaman  said  the  Major  was 
at  the  stock-farm,  and  after  interviewing 
various  other  Chinamen  and  a  stupid  Danish 
boy  in  one  of  the  stables,  whoso  solo  oceupa 
tion  seemed  to  t  o  to  sit  on  some  hay  aud  hold  a 
spouge,  we  succeeded  in  evolving  sufficient 
Euglish  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  we  waited 
long  enough,  a  coacbruan  who  had  gone  out 
to  exercise  some  horses,  would  return  and 
drive  us  to  the  stock  farm.  Ho  wo  used  the 
hour  that  intervened  in  the  adjoining  orchard, 
where  we  ate  peachee,  plums,  apricots,  and 
pears;  in  wandering  about  the  grounds,  and 
sitting  iu  tbo  carriage- house,  which  was  as 
neat  as  a  lady’s  parlor.  I  counted  17  “  swell’’ 
carriages  of  various  styles,  and  there  were 
others  for  common  use.  There  was  a  fire-hose 
ou  wheels,  a  pretty  affair  which  had  been 
bought  for  “  the  boy,"  the  young  Eeland,  the 
only  child  and  heir  of  Palo  Alto,  and  he  had 
died  a  few  months  ago  iu  Europe,  at  the  age 
of  15.  Under  a  long  grape-arbor  was  a  uar 
row-guage  railroad  ho  had  built.  Near  the 
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In  returning  from  Monterey  we  stopped  24 
hours  at  San  Jostj,  which  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  California.  It 
has  the  State  Normal  School  whither  the  young 
men  and  wemen  come  from  all  parts  of  the 


FLORENCE  FENNEL.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  397,  page  (W2. 


ripe.  San  Josd  is  connected  with  Santa  Clara 
by  a  shaded  avenue  of  considerable  length, 
and  as  we  rode  along  under  the  trees,  I  fan¬ 
cied  I  could  see  the  old  Jesuit  padres  who 
planted  the  trees,  walking  and  communing 
by  the  way.  Every  where  in  California  one 
encounters  memories  of  these  Spanish  priests 
who  tried  so  hard  to  civilize  and  Christianize 
the  Indians.  The  towns  tear  the  names  of 
their  saints,  aud  their  holy  women,  San  and 
Santa  being  the  masculine  aud  feminine  form 
for  saint. 

At  Menlo  Park,  which  is  a  community  of 
country  places  belonging  to  rich  San  Frau- 
cisans,  we  were  chiefly  interested  in  visiting 
ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford’s  ranch,  which 
is  a  good  half  mile  from  the  statiou,  and  as 
we  discovered  no  way  of  reaching  it,  but  to 
walk,  we  bravely  set  forth,  aud  upon  arriving 
at  the  dwelling  we  were  refreshed  by  the 
announcement  that  if  we  bad  “telephoned 
up,”  a  carriage  would  have  teen  sent  for  us. 
However,  the  walk  did  us  no  harm,  and  one 
always  sees  small  and  immediate  surroundings 
at  tetter  advantage  on  foot.  The  entrance  to 
this  domain  of  7,000  acres  is  through  a  com¬ 
mon  farm  gate  painted  white,  with  a  short 
stretch  of  white  palings  at  each  side,  put  on 
diagonally— the  simplest  entrance  possible. 
Once  through  the  gate,  we  entered  an  avenue, 
which,  as  we  proceeded,  increased  in  beauty 
and  cultivation,  until  finally  iu  every  direc¬ 


house  was  a  plain  granite  vault,  nearly  coir 
pleted,  which  was  to  be  the  receptacle  of  hi 
body.  How  audit  all  was!  I  mourned  for  th 
bereaved  mother;  the  mother  who  eoul< 
never  tear  to  have  her  buyout  of  her  sight- 
ami  now  he  is  dead  I 

Finally'  the  prancing  of  horses’  feet  announc 
ed  the  return  of  the  coachman,  who  telephon 
td  at  once  to  the  stock  farms,  and  waa  an 
swered  that  the  “Major"  was  there,  and  tha 
he  should  drive  us  up.  Ho  a  double-seatei 
phaeton  was  drawn  out,  and  in  due  time  wi 
were  rolling  through  the  greut  farm,  which  i 
intersected  throughout  with  splendid  avenues 
the  roads,  fences,  and  bridges  all  being  ex 
celleut,  and  trees  planted  along  all  the  roads 
The  ranch  was  purchased  nine  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Stanford,  and  all  improvements  bavi 
been  made  within  that  time.  He  has  anotliei 
ranch  of  several  thousand  acres  in  the  Sacra 
mento  Valley,  his  landed  estates  amounting 
to  some  80,000  ucres,  I  have  heard.  He  i: 
regarded  as  the  richest  man  in  California 
and  is  mentioned  as  having  been  the  best  Go 
vernor  the  State  ever  bad.  It  was  monthly 
pay  day  at  the  ranch,  and  the  coachman  said  h< 
“bleeved”  the  monthly  expense  was  813,000. 
At  the  stock  farm  there  are  about  700  horses, 
raoging  in  value  anywhere  from  #250  tc 
#100,000."(! ! !)  The  latter  value  is  attached  to  a 
stallioD,  for  which,  if  I  remember  aright, 
#30,000  were  paid.  The  horse  ranch  was  start 


ed  seven  years  ago,  but  sales  have  only  begun 
to  be  made.  We  spent  considerable  time  in 
going  from  stall  to  stall  with  the  overseers, 
and  looking  at  the  beautiful  creatures.  One 
man  takes  care  of  two  horses,  and  very  few 
human  beings,  I  fancy,  are  so  well  taken  care 
of  as  these  fine,  high  blooded  animals.  Screen 
doors  to  keep  out.  flies  were  general,  and  most 
of  the  horses  are  left  untied  Iu  the  stalls,  a 
freedom  I  was  glad  to  see.  A  race-course 
uenr-by  is  the  work  ground  of  the  horses, 
whose  speed  in  various  instances  is  tbe  great¬ 
est  on  record.  (It)  It  was  here  that  Governor 
Stanford  spent  so  much  money  in  having  the 
motion  of  the  horse  in  action  instantaneously 
photographed,  which  resulted  in  disproving 
all  previous  theories  as  to  what,  certain  mo¬ 
tions  were.  Tbe  stables  for  the  trotting 
borses  are  separate  from  those  for  the  “run¬ 
ning”  horses,  which  the  overseer  said  are  the 
only  Thoroughbreds,  while  a  trotting  horse  is 
never  a  Thoroughbred  The  horses  are  count¬ 
ed  every  day,  and  every  horse  has  a  name. 
They  run  at  largo  much  of  the  time  in  the 
oppti  pasture,  and  their  feed  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  oat-hny  or  wheat-hay.  What  struck 
mo  most  was  the  size  of  the  one-year-old  colts, 
which  was  equal  to  that  of  the  average  full- 
grown  horse  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  over- 

seerssaid  It  was  due  to  the  climate,  that  Califor¬ 
nia  was  particularly  well  suited  to  the  growth 
acd  development  of  horses.  One  of  them  said 
that,  Mr.  Stanford  would  not  allow  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  on  the  farm ;  that  he  gave  them 
a  box  of  homoeopathic  medicines  and  told  them 
to  use  these  remedies,  und  if  a  horse  died,  why 
it  was  nothing  more  than  would  happen  any¬ 
way,  and  he  didn’t  want  the  V.  S  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  hi 8  horses.  Among  all  these  horses 
I  did  not  see  one  of  the  long,  lauk,  hound 
type  of  horse  that  was  formerly,  if  it  is  not  yet, 
regarded  os  a  “racer.”  But  they  were  all 
closely  and  compactly  built.;  for  the  moat  part 
bay  in  color,  of  exquisite  shape,  and  some¬ 
times  so  heavily  and  strongly  formed  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  speed;  but  they  are  swiff 
nevertheless. 

From  the  stock  farm  we  drove  for  several 
miles  through  the  ranch,  and  at  last,  as  we 
issued  from  an  uvenue  of  lig  and  chestnut 
trees  planted  alternately,  we  came  upon  the 
grounds  where  woe  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Stanford  mansion— but  where  now  will  bo 
built,  instead,  a  college  for  boys  and  girls;  a 
large,  elegant,  and  comprehensive  seat  of 
learning  iu  memory  of  the  dead  young  heir. 
In  the  lands  adjoining  will  be  groves  and 
orchards  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  flora 
of  the  world,  that  will  thrlvo  here,  and  the 
work  of  planting  has  already  teen  begun.  If 
no  ill  fortune  attend  the  noble  scheme,  the 
seat  of  Stanford  (.ollege  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  a  spot  of  almost  unparalleled  attraction. 
A  school  of  the  industrial  arts  is  to  be  a  de¬ 
partment,  of  the  college,  and  a  very  practical 
one. 

The  only  products  sent  to  market  from 
this  grout  ranch  are  wheat  and  grapes.  The 
rest  of  the  fruit,  as  the  coachman  said,  is 
“gobbled  down”  by  the  bands  at,  the  ranch 
mostly',  of  whom  30  are  Chinamen.  No  Chi¬ 
nese  have  care  of  the  horses,  their  work  being 
the  care  of  the  lawn,  the  flowers,  ami  the 
fruit,  and  general  “scrubbing.” 
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East  Williams,  Ont.,  Oct.  2. -Until  a  short 
time  ago,  this  hud  teen  one  of  the  driest  seasons 
lever  heard  of  iu  this  neighborhood,  and  con¬ 
sequently  great  scarcity  of  water  prevailed; 
but  this  last  week  has  been  very  wet,  so  that 
the  grass  is  nice  and  green  agaiu.  The  hay 
and  grain  harvests  and  full  wheat  seeding 
have  been  got  through  in  excellent  shape. 
Not  much  corn  was  planted  here  last  Spring, 
and  what  was, suffered  for  lack  of  raiu.  There 
will  be  a  very  good  crop  of  potatoes,  and  peas 
have  done  splendidly.  Spring  and  fall 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  very  good,  aud 
hay  is  much  bettor  than  was  expected.  Fat 
cattle  are  low  in  price  compared  with  prices 
last  Fall;  still  there  is  as  much  profit  iu  cattle 
as  iu  anything  else.  There  is  a  better  demand 
for  sheep  aud  lambs  now  than  early  in  the 
season.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  the 
benefit  of  underdrainlug.  The  late  frosts  in 
Spring  made  our  fruit  crop  short.  Both  large 
aud  small  fruits  are  not  attended  to  as  they 
should  be.  There  are  some  good  orchards, 
but  no  large  ones,  aud  very  few  ornamental 
trees  are  to  be  seen  growing  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  here.  j. 

Dakota. 

Glenallen,  Morton  Co.,  Sept.  22.— Our 
crops  are  splendid,  and  as  this  is  our  first 
season  in  Dakota,  we  are  well  pleased. 

D.  P.  B. 

Illinois. 

Rochelle,  Ogle  Co.,  September  30. — There 
has  teen  no  frost  here  yet.  Corn  is  all  hard, 
and  the  farmers  are  happy.  While  the  corn 
crop  is  not  up  to  the  average  of  former  years. 
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it  is  the  best  we  have  had  here  for  three  years. 
Oats  were  a  good  crop,  thrashing  from  35  to 
50  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  will  bc»  fair 
average  crop:  but  they  were  badly  affected 
with  a  rot  in  some  places.  A  pples  are  plentiful, 
and  the  cider  mills  are  busy.  The  copious 
ruins  of  the  last  few  days  will  enable  the  far¬ 
mers  to  go  on  with  their  Fall  plowing,  which 
was  retarded  very  much  by  the  drought. 

W.  F.  H. 

Michigan. 

Sherman,  Waxford  Co.,  Oct.  1.— Hay  was 
a  light  crop.  Wheat  was  thin  on  the  ground, 
but  it  turned  out  well— from  18  to  39  bushel* 
per  acre.  One  piece  of  Spring  wheat  yielded 
3b  bushels  per  acre.  My  wheat  went  30% 
bushels  per  acre, thrashers’  measure.  Oats  40 
bushels;  barley  from  38  to  05  per  acre.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  splendid  crop,  and  so  are  potatoes. 

I  think  that  Beauty  of  Hebron,  for  early,  and 
the  White  Elephant  for  later,  are  the  two 
best  kinds  we  have.  The  Blush  grows  large 
and  yields  well,  but  is  too  straggling  In  the 
hill.  I  planted  eight  pounds  last  Spring,  and 
we  have  dug  4%  bushels  from  them.  The 
farmers  all  feel  well  over  the  good  crops;  but 
there  is  no  sale  for  them,  for  cash ;  we  have  to 
do  as  we  used  to  years  ago,  “trade  and  barter” 
where  we  can.  Potatoes  are  selling,  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities,  at  25c.  in  trade;  wheat  75c.  in 
trade;  oats  25c.  per  bushel, in  trade;  hay  88.0  l 
per  ton.  I  think  the  Rural  the  best  farmers 
paper  published,  aud  it  is  improving  every 
year.  God  bless  the  Rural  I  J*  n.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  Sept.  30.— The  apple 
crop  is  quite  large.  The  best  find  a  market 
in  the  large  cities,  but  a  great  many  are  crush¬ 
ed  at  the  cider  mills  for  vinegar  and  distilling 
into  J crsey  lightning.”  The  cider  mills  and 
distilleries  are  now  runuing  to  their  fullest 
capacity.  Of  pears  the  crop  has  been  very 
large,  mostly  of  Bartlett'-,  which  brought  the 
farmers  from  $2  to  $8  per  bushel.  The  Shel 
don,  which  is  a  better  pear,  brings  less  than 
the  last  of  the  Hart  lefts,  owing  to  its  lack  of 
beauty.  Good  pears  were  returning  our 
farmers  last  week  $fi.00  jier  barrel.  The 
peach  crop  was  very  good,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  as  the  thermometer  did  not  reach 
zero  with  us  last  Winter,  and  we  had  no  late 
spring  froBts  to  injure  buds;  still  there  is  not 
much  more  thau  enough  raised  to  supply  the 
home  demand .  For  some  unknown  reason  the 
circulio  failed  to  destroy  the  crop  of  plums 
upon  many  trees,  and  our  fanners  profited  by 
this  omission.  Grapes  (Concords)  are  quite 
abundant,  and  sell,  on  the  vines,  at  the  vine¬ 
yards,  for  3c.  per  pound,  and,  delivered  at,  the 
wine  houses,  for  2%  cents.  The  rot  thinned  the 
branches  considerably,  but  not  too  much  in 
many  cases  for  t  he  amount  of  fertilizer  given. 
The  corn  crop  will  not  be  quite  up  to  the 
standard;  but  it  will  be  better  thau  many  ex¬ 
pected.  This  has  been  u  poor  com  year.  The 
Spring  was  wet  and  cold,  and  a  great  many 
unable  to  get  a  good  stand,  the  lains 
the  last  of  July  cauie  in  time  to  save  it  from 
drought,  which  had  beguu  to  affect  it  very 
seriously.  The  dry,  hot  weather  of  Sept, 
has  hurried  the  ripening  of  considerable  late 
corn,  which  would  have  been  caught  by  frost 
otherwise.  Late  potatoes  will  undoubtedly 
be  somewhat  short,  on  account  of  the  continu¬ 
ed  drought.  The  wheat  crop  will  be  put  in  a 
little  later  for  the  same  reason,  and  there  is 
danger  that  the  farmer,  in  his  baste  to  get  it 
in,  will  not  give  the  ground  the  same  amouut 
of  preparation  he  would,  had  ho  boeu  able  to 
plow  it  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier,  Of  the  hog 
cholera  which  the  newspapers  report  as  rag¬ 
ing  ill  Southern  Jersey.  I  have  made  inquiries 
and  learnt  the  following:  there  Ls  some  sick¬ 
ness  among  the  hogs  near  Shiloh,  Cumberland 
Co.,  12  miles  south  of  us.  A  man  lias 
lost  four  hogs  (all  he  had)  at  Malaga,  Glouces¬ 
ter  Co.,  seven  miles  east.  Four  farmers, three 
miles  north  of  Elmer,  have  had  some  very 
fatal  disease  ainoug  their  hogs,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  contagious,  as  one  has  lost  all  the  large 
hogs  he  had,  aud  the  farmers  all  live  within  a 
radius  of  about  a  mile.  A  butcher  in  Elmer 
has  also  lost  one  bog.  This  is  all  the  sickness 
I  can  learn  of  in  this  locality.  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Malaga,  dissected  one  of  those  at  that  place 
and  pronounced  it  a  lung  trouble,  and  not  the 
cholera.  R-  W.  R. 

IHlsnourl. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Sept.  24.— The  acreage 
of  wheat  will  be  considerably  decreased  this 
year,  as  at  present  prices  wheat  does  not  pay. 
More  attention  is  being  paid  to  grass,  aud  a 
larger  acreage  thau  usual  will  be  seeded  down 
this  Fall.  Corn  is  ripe  enough  to  cut  up,  and 
will  make  uearly  an  average  crop.  Hay  was 
very  good,  and  as  pasturage  was  good  all 
Summer,  stock  is  in  good  condition.  "Prices 
are  good  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  although  grain 
and  feed  are  low.  n.  j.  8. 

New  York. 

Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.,  Sept.  28. — Crops 
are  now’  all  harvested,  excepting  some  buck¬ 
wheat.  Wheat  has  been  a  good  crop  this 


season.  I  had  about  two  acres  of  Michigan 
White  spring  wheat  which  yielded  46% 
bushels.  Rye  in  some  sections  was  good;  in 
others,  poor.  Barley  generally  good,  but 
owing  to  much  wet  weather  during  harvest¬ 
ing,  it  is  nearly  all  stained.  Oats  yield  well 
in  quantity,  but  are  rather  )i;lit.,  as  nearly  all 
late  oats  got  rusty  before  ripe.  Potatoes  are 
medium;  only  a  few  dug  yet.  Corn  quite 
good — nothing  ext  ra.  Apples  less  than  half  a 
crop,  and  of  small  fruits  there  are  scarcely 
any,  pears  good.  The  markets  are  dull, 
except  for  fruit.  Apples  sell  readily  to 
grocers  at  from  25  cents  for  sweet,  to  <5  cents 
per  bushel  for  sour;  all  fa’l  apples;  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  winter  varieties  yet.  lb  F.  S. 

Kktohum’s  Corners,  Saratoga  Co.,  Oct.  2. 

— Hay  is  half  a  crop;  oats,  two  thirds;  rye, 
three-fourths;  wheat,  ditto;  marketable  pota¬ 
toes  half;  and  apples,  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 
Drought  caused  the  shortage  in  potatoes,  and 
the  grub  worm  has  dainuged  what  there  are. 

E.  lb  8. 

Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Sept.  28.— The 
bustle  and  hurry  of  the  farmer  in  harvesting 
and  planting  his  crops  are  about  over  for  this 
season.  Crops,  as  a  whole,  have  been  quite 
good.  Hav  not  as  heavy  as  last  year;  but  of 
finer  quality.  Oats  are  quite  good ;  early  sown 
outs  yield  5U  bushels  per  acre,  while  lute  sown 
yield  but  from  25  to  80.  Corn  is  a  fair  crop. 
Potatoes  are  excellent.  What  winter  wheat 
there  was  yielded  from  25  to  80  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  far  beyond  the  uverage  for  this 
section.  Farmers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that,  with  proper  care  and  thoroughness  in 
preparing  the  soil  and  putting  in  the  right 
kind  of  seed,  winter  wheat  can  lie  raised  in 
this  section.  Our  crop  of  buckwheat  never 
vaa  better.  a.  e.  b. 

Ohio. 

Foster’s,  Warren  Co.,  Sept.  22. — We  are 
simply  burnt  up  in  this  section  owing  to  the 
drought.  Our  corn  and  potatoes  have  noc 
been  wet  to  the  roots  since  July  4th.  The 
early  crop  of  potatoes  was  fair;  the  late  crop, 
where  they  are  hilled,  will  be  very  short.  I 
followed  the  Rural’s  advice  and  gave  level 
culture,  aud  I  have  a  fair  crop,  considering. 
Our  corn  has  had  no  rain  since  it  was  six 
inches  high,  so  that  it  has  grown  altogether 
in  dry  wouther;  yet  it  has  kept  green,  and  is 
better  than  one  would  suppose  it  could  possi¬ 
bly  be,  but  it  will  not  be  over  a  haif  crop  the 
county  over.  The  worm  so  frequently  spoken 
of  in  the  Rural,  worked  on  the  tap,  or  center 
root  of  the  corn  very  badly,  aud  I  think  it  has 
done  more  injury  than  the  drought.  The  corn 
was  uneven  all  Summer;  there  were  small 
hills  and,  right  hy  them,  largo  thrifty  ones, 
and  ou  examination,  1  find  the  tap  root  of  the 
corn  in  tho  small  hills  eaten  off.  The  undis¬ 
turbed  hills  have  good  ears,and  tho  others  very 
small  ones,  and  some  nouo  at  all.  I  have  just, 
hung  up  my  seed  com  for  next  year.  Our  fair 
is  just  over,  aud  was  a  grand  success,  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  fruit  display.  We  have  no 
fruit  worth  mentioning.  Our  directors  al¬ 
lowed  a  side-show  and  several  renders  of 
cheap  goods  to  enter  our  grounds  for  a  cash 
pittance,  very  much  to  the  disgust  of  all  our 
better  citizens,  and  for  doing  so  they  were 
severely  rebuked.  be  largest  Poland-China 
weighed  1,110  lbs.  The  Berkshires  aud  Chest- 
er-w bites  were  the  only  other  breeds  shown. 
Clydesdale  horses  and  their  grades  made  a 
splendid  show.  I  most  heartily  indorse  the 
high  moral  tone  of  the  Rural  aud  of  all  of 
its  tnaiu  coutributors.  Long  life  to  such  men 
as  the  Editors,  Hoskins,  Carpenter,  Beal, 
Curtis.  Lawes,  Sheldon,  Wiley,  Sturtevant, 
“the  Eye-opener,”  and,  last  but  not  least, 
old  Uncle  Mark.  D.  R. 

Texas. 

Marshall,  Harrison  Co.,  Sept.  28.— I  have 
lived  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kansas.  Utah,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Kentucky,  Teunessee  aud  Louisana, 
and  like  this  portion  of  Texas  for  climate 
better  thau  any  other  place.  I  have  lived 
here  10  years.  All  kinds  of  frnit  can  be 
raised  iu  perfection,  which  can  be  raised  in 
New  York,  excepting,  perhaps,  currants,  and 
our  figs  are  just  splendid.  1  ofteu  wish  that 
about  a  dozen  smart  young  married  men 
would  come  to  this  county;  buy  up  a  good 
tract  of  deserted  cotton  land,  and  go  to  farm¬ 
ing  in  true  Northern  style.  One  great,  draw¬ 
back  to  such  a  scheme  is  the  fact  that  the 
county  has  a  large  majority  of  colored  people, 
which  makes  it  unpleasant  to  live  among 
them  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statements  of  nearly  all  the 
white  planters,  or  farmers,  their  almost  uni¬ 
versal  disposition  to  make  free  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  other  people,  especially  hogs  and 
chickens.  However,  I  conclude  that  the  nat¬ 
ural  disposition  of  the  white  people  to  dislike 
the  “nigger,”  causes  them  to  magnify  the 
faults  of  the  colored  race.  I  believe  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  meu  as  I  mention  settling  in  a 
body  so  as  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  school  for 
the  children  and  of  neighborhood  meetings, 
would  soon  have  a  model  community,  and 
teach  these  Southern  farmers  some  things 


which  they  don’t  know,  and  will  not  learn  in 
any  other  way  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general 
state  of  things,  and  here  and  there  a  farmer 
is  breaking  away  from  the  old  ways  and  ex¬ 
perimenting,  generally  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  _ _ *-• 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Illlnotft. 

Hardin,  Calhoun  Co.,  Sept.  22. — The  Rural 
and  Horsford  Peas  did  well.  The  tomatoes 
grew  finely:  some  were  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  nice;  some 
of  them  we  had  never  seen  before.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  fell  and  did  not  fill  well.  They  are 
toe  late  here.  1  never  saw  oats  tiller  so— 10  to 
12  stalks  from  one  grain.  The  Union  Corn 
did  well;  I  have  GO  good  cars  saved.  Shall 
plant  all  next  Spring.  It  was  planted  the  1st 
of  June,  and  was  ripe  the  1st  of  Sept.  I  shall 
sow  the  Diehl  Mediterranean  iu  drills,  as  yon 
recommend.  T-  ®* 

Pleasant  Valle v,  Jo  Daviess  Co.— The 
hens  totally  destroyed  the  Rural  Peas  before 
they  were  noticed.  The  Rural  Corn  has  done 
very  well,  though  not  as  early  as  1  expected. 

It  is  ten  days  later  than  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the 
North.  From  72  kernel*  I  gathered  68  ears, 
averaging  a  foot  in  length.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  tomato  seeds,  which  pro¬ 
duced  some  frnit  as  fine  as  1  ever  saw.  1  he 
Garden  Treasures  wore  also  splendid ;  some  of 
the  aster*  especially  so.  The  distribution  of 
choice  seeds  among  subscribers  is  worth  more 
than  is  charged  for  the  paper  and  all.  w.  8. 

Michigan. 

Nii.es,  Berrien  Co.,  Oct. 4.  --The  R.N.-Y.  Peas 
were  the  earliest,  and  very  nice,  so  we  saved 
them  for  seed.  Our  tomatoes  were  perfectly 
splendid.  The  Rural  Union  Corn,  was  mixed 
and  almost,  too  fliuty  for  this  section.  Of  tho 
Black  Champion  Oats,  I  have  two  small  bun¬ 
dles;  they  did  not  ripen  evenly,  and  were 
rusty.  The  Diehl  -Mediterranean  Wheat  was 
sowed  about  the  middle  of  September,  so 
time  will  tell  what  It  will  do.  The  Garden 
Treasures  I  have  not  sown,  because  1  did  not 
have  a  place  for  them.  From  the  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  about  a  dozen  vines  came  up,  but 
only  two  are  left,  aud  they  don’t  amount  to 
very  much,  K-  R* 

Sherman,  Wexford  Co. — The  Rural  Union 
Corn  I  planted  May  15,  on  good  ground- 
clover  sod.  There  were  42  kernels.  I  put  two 
in  each  hill,  3%  feet  each  way,  and  cultivated 
it  four  times,  hoed  once.  It  grow  about  10 
feet  high,  with  nice,  large  ears  well  filled  out. 

I  topped  the  corn  September  20,  aud  it  is  now 
all  sound  aud  good,  aud  I  am  pleased  with  it. 
The  Rural  Peas  all  did  well,  but  the  R  N.-  \  . 
Pea  was  the  earliest  ;  some  were  fit  to  eat,  on 
June  2;  they  were  the  earliest  we  have  ever 
raised  here.  The  Garden  Treasures  are  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  we  have  ever  raised— the 
flowers  are  just  lovely.  j.  n.  c. 

New  York. 

WATTSBUBG,  Erie  Co. — The  Rural  Corn  is  a 
failure  for  us.  The  farmers  get  discouraged 
trying  so  many  different  sorts,  only  to  find 
them  failures.  None  of  tho  Rural  oats  or  corn, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  proved  a  success  here; 
but  I  think  the  Diohl-Mediterraueau  Wheat 
will  be  a  success.  The  White  Elephant  Potato 
does  well  here,  and  the  Rural  Blush  yields 
well,  but  is  not  very  salable.  w.  T.  M. 

Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.— My  Rural  rye 
and  wheat  I  planted  this  month.  Of  the 
Rural  tomato  seed  1  planted  51  for  myself, 
and  gave  away  as  man  y .  I  set  out  mine  in  due 
time,  in  good  ground,  then  I  watered  them 
with  liquid  manure  from  the  barn-yard,  after 
a  shower,  ami  during  a  dry  spell.  I  have  51 
strong  and  thrifty  vines;  some  bang  very  full, 
others  have  a  few,  but  none  has  got  ripe. 
Some  rot  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  color.  My 
Rural  Peas  were  all  destroyed  before  they 
were  ripe.  The  Rural  Union  Corn  was 
planted  two  weeks  before  the  other  varieties. 
The  others  are  ripe,  but  the  Rural  dent  is 
not  quite  ripe  yet.  It  grows  very  rank,  but 
I  think  it  is  too  late  for  this  latitude.  Will  try 
it  again  next  year.  The  Black  Champion 
Oats  are  harvested ;  they  grow  very  strong 
and  tiller  well.  I  counted  31  stalks  from  one 
seed.  They  are  also  quite  heavy,  but  a  little 
late  for  late  sowing  in  this  section  What 
we  need  is  rust-proof  oats ;  these  we  can  raise 
profitably.  H-  v-  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Stevensville,  Bradford  Co. — The  Rural 
tomatoes  were  fine,  and  the  R,  N.-Y.  Pea  was 
splendid;  it  ripened  in  07  davs.  Rural  Union 
Corn  is  too  late  for  us;  stalks  over  nine  feet 
high;  but  frost  nearly  killed  it;  there  will  be 
hardly  any  fit  for  seed.  L.  a.  p. 

Texas. 

Cove,  Coryell  Co.,  Texas,  Sept.  17. — The 
Rural  UnioD  Corn  has  done  as  well  as  any 
Northern  seed  I  ever  planted.  It  beats  Sib¬ 
ley’s  Pride  of  the  North  badly,  but  was  not  so 
good  as  some  I  have  been  raising  for  several 


years.  I  intend  to  plant  it  again.  I  have 
tried  often,  but  never  have  been  able  to 
raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  from  seed  grown  in 
the  North ;  but  all  will  do  better  after  having 
been  grown  here  a  year  or  so.  We  had  some 
tomatoes  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Pea  was  very  early  and  yielded  a  fine  crop. 
Oats  not  worth  saving.  G.  J.  B. 

Wixcomin. 

Token  Creek,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. — Earliness 
was  the  chief  merit  of  the  N.-Y.  Peas  with  me. 
The  H.  M.  G.  did  extremely  well;  one  pea 
with  two  branches  had  53  pods.  The  tip  end 
pods  had  two  peas  each,  and  the  number 
ranged  from  that  up  to  seven.  The  R.  U. 
Corn,  planted  May  15,  grew  eight  or  nine  feet 
high ;  but  did  not  ear  very  well.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  tillered  well,  but  were  late  and 
rusted  badly.  The  tomatoes  are  splendid— the 
best  I  ever  saw.  The  Garden  Treasures  look 
beautiful  at  this  time.  G.  m, 

Stevensville,  Outagamie  Co.,  Sept.  22. — 
The  Rural  tomatoes  are  fine.  The  peas  we 
thought  no  better  than  a  kind  we  have  grown 
for  two  years  past.  The  Champion  Oats 
stooled  too  late;  rusted  and  matured  unevenly 
_ “no  good.”  The  flower  seeds  were  satisfac¬ 
tory,  considering  the  care  bestowed  on  them. 

B.  M.  G. 


d  L  y  B 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.]  _ 

BARN  FLOOR—  CATTLE  FASTENING. 

S.  H.  It,  Viroqua ,  Wis.— 1.  Can  I  make  a 
good  barn  cellar  floor  suitable  for  cattle  to 
stand  upon  with  Band  rock  (that  is  easily 
broken),  fine  sand  and  Akron  cement;  if  so, 
how  can  it  bo  doue?  2.  Will  the  Rural, 
please,  give  an  illustration  of  Henry  Stewart’s 
cattle  fastening? 

ANS.  1.  Such  a  mixture  will  make  the  very 
best  of  floors.  Proceed  as  follows:  Get  for 
each  barrel  of  cement,  three  barrels  of  sand 
and  five  of  broken  stone.  Provide  a  large 
mixing  board;  on  one  side  put  the  stone  in  a 
heap  and  wet  it  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  wet 
as  it  may  dry,  by  throwing  a  pailful  of  water 
over  it.  Turn  out  on  tho  mixing  board  a 
barrel  of  the  cement,  and  three  barrels  of  the 
sand,  and  mix  them  together  very  evenly, 
dry;  grade  the  floor,  aud  when  all  is  ready, 
wet  up  a  part  of  the  mixed  sand  and  cement 
and  mix  it  well ;  then  throw  in  the  wet  stone 
aud  shovel  it  over  until  every  stone  is  covered 
with  the  mortar.  Lay  it  on  the  floor  and 
spread  it  three  inches  thick.  One  man  should 
be  mixing  while  the  other  is  laying.  When  a 
piece  is  laid,  another  man  should  ram  it  solid 
and  hard  with  a  broad  rammer,  so  that  it  is 
thoroughly  packed.  This  will  bring  up  to  the 
surface  some  of  the  moist  cement,  which  may 
be  smoothed  off  with  a  plauk  rubber.  So 
proceed  until  the  whole  floor  is  laid.  Let  it 
dry  fur  a  few  days,  then  spread  sand  on  it, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  To  make  a  perfect 
floor,  such  a  one  as  this  should  be  saturated 
with  hot  gas  tar  aud  covered  with  sand,  to 
be  swept  off  when  the  tar  is  quite  hard.  No 
vermin  will  hurt  a  floor  like  this,  and  it  is 
quite  water-proof.  A  gutter  should  be  made 
at  the  lowest  part,  the  floor  sloping  to  it.  2. 
The  chain  shown  (Fig.  398)  slides  up  and  down 


on  the  staples.  A,  and  a  snap  hook,  B,  on  a 
leather  collar,  C,  fastens  into  the  ring  in  the 
chain. 

COST  OF  ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  ETC. 

E,  H.  S.,  Ket chum's  Carriers,  N.  Y. — Sends 
specimens  of  marl  and  muck  to  be  analyzed 
by  the  Rural  which  is  to  report  upon  their 
character. 

Ans. — The  cost  of  analyzing  a  specimen  of 
soil  of  any  sort,  would  be  $4  for  each  “deter¬ 
mination,”  and  five  “determinations”  would 
be  needed  to  ascertain  the  constituents:  total 
cost  330  for  an  analysis  of  the  muck,  and  330 
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for  one  of  the  marl — grand  total.  $40.  The 
analyses  would  tell  the  constituents  of  the 
plots  from  which  the  marl  and  muck  were 
taken;  but  an  analysis  of  the  soil  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  might  give  very  different  results. 
The  analysis  would  be  of  no  general  interest, 
however  satisfactory  it  might  be  to  our  friend. 
For  a  two-dollar  subscription,  however,  we 
really  cannot  afford  to  send  the  Rural  52 
times  a  year,  and,  in  addition,  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  pay  $20  or  $10  for  analyses  of  soils  of 
the  farm  belonging  to  each  of  our  subscribers, 
for  all  have  as  much  claim  on  us  as  any  par¬ 
ticular  one  in  this  respect.  If  the  high-priced 
information  was  of  general  or  even  extensive 
interest,  of  course,  money  would  he  "’no  con¬ 
sideration”  to  us  in  procuring  it;  and  indeed 
the  answer  to  a  single  query  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  often  costs  us  considerably  more  than 
the  amount  of  a  single  subscription  to  the 
paper.  At  the  same  time  we  would  advise 
our  frieud  to  try  an  application  of  the  marl  to 
some  land,  on  w  hich  he  iutends  to  plant  or 
sow  some  crop  next  year.  As  it  contains 
many  shells, it  would  probably  be  most  benett 
cial  to  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The  black 
substance  is  nearer  peat  than  muck;  but  he 
might  try  it  as  an  absorbent  hi  the  stables  and 
pig-pens.  Practical  experiment  is  wort  h  much 
more  than  the  best  analysis  to  determine  its 
fertilizing  value  on  any  particular  soil. 

INCUBATORS. 

L.  L.,  New  Thera,  La. — Which  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  incubator  t 

Ans. — We  have  never  tried  any  incubator, 
and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  speak,  from 
personal  experience,  of  the  merits  anti  defects 
of  the  different  sorts.  The  answers  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  made  of  those  who  have  had 
experience,  differ  widely.  Few'  have  tried 
more  than  one  or  two,  and  no  one  has  tried  all 
in  the  market,  therefore  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  best.  Tn  hatching  chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  much  depends  on  the  care  of  the 
attendant  ns  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  incuba¬ 
tor.  All  of  those  mentioned  below  will  do 
good  work,  if  properly  attended  to;  which  is 
the  best,  is  one  of  those  things  nobody  knows. 
Our  friends  who  are  thinking  of  using  incu¬ 
bator*  should  write  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  each 
party  mentioned,  read  the  papers  carefully, 
and  if  they  cannot  then  tell  which  is  the  best 
incubator,  they  will  have  learned  a  good  deal 
about  artificial  incubation.  The  circulars 
will,  doubtless,  be  seufc  free,  but  applicants 
should  inclose  a  two-eent  stamp  for  postage. 
The  prices  vary  greatly  according  tn  the  capa¬ 
city,  style,  mode  of  construction,  etc.  Incu¬ 
bators  are  sold  by  the  following  persons:  K.  S. 
Renwick.  12  Park  Place,  N.  Y. ;  Henderson  & 
Stoutenbornugh,  Box  1,178,  New  York;  J. 
Rarkin.  South  Easton,  Mass. ;  A.  M.  Halsted, 
Rye,  N.  Y. ;  G.  B  Bay  ley,  Box  1,771,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  or  Box  3,«50(),  New  York;  A. 
E  Starr,  Almond,  N.  Y. ;  the  Perfect  Hatcher 
Co.,  Elmira.  N,  Y  ;  the  Eclipse  Incubator 
Co.,  Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass.,  or  21  Devon¬ 
shire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  OxfonJ  &  Bro  ,  Cot¬ 
tage  Grove  A ve.  and  45th  St.,  Chicago,  III.; 
A.  G,  Atkins,  Orange,  N.  J. 

STRAIGHTEN! NO  LEO  OF  COLT. 

W.  C,  Ji..  Galtor,  D.  T. — In  one  of  the  bind 
legs  of  a  yearling  colt  the  cords  are  stretched 
so  that  the  toe  does  not  touch  the  ground. 
Tbo  hip  is  also  drawn  down  when  the  foot  is 
used  The  injury  was  caused  by  his  con¬ 
stantly  standing  on  the  ailing  leg  while  the 
other  was  suffering  from  an  injury,  when  he 
was  two  months  old.  How  should  he  be 
treated! 

Ans. — To  remedy  this  defect,  the  leg  should 
be  bound  with  soft  splintw,  as  a  piece  of  soft 
leather,  from  the  foot  up  above  the  hock,  and 
the  strap  or  splint  should  be  secured  with 
bandages:  the  leg  and  foot  should  be  straight¬ 
ened  before  the  bandages  are  put  on.  Rub 
the  leg  and  foot  also  with  some  liniment  di¬ 
luted  with  alcohol :  or  even  with  common 
whisky.  Give  the  colt  a  soft,  dry  bed  of  saw¬ 
dust.;  encourage  it  to  walk  about  moderately 
and  rest  by  turns. 

SAVING  APPLE  SEEDS  FROM  POMACE,  ETC. 

C.  W.,  Marshnllville,  O. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to 
save  seeds  from  apple  pomace,  and  how  Is  it 
done?  2.  Where  can  a  good,  cheap  mill  for 
sawing  shingles,  be  obtained?  8.  How  are 
lilacs  propagated?  4.  How  can  I  make  a 
good  mucilage? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  usually  a  market  for 
apple  seeds  that  are  taken  from  pomace;  but 
such  seeds  are  not  fit  to  plant,  unless  all  the 
apples  from  which  the  pomace  is  made,  are 
seedlings.  Too  many  of  our  apple  trees  are 
grafted  on  roots  obtained  by  planting  this 
inferior  seed.  The  mode  of  saving  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  a  box  is  made  from  12  to  15  feet  long, 
and  of  any  convenient  &ize.  In  this  is  a  shaft 
the  whole  length,  having  spokes  so  placed 
that  when  the  shaft  is  rotated,  thesnokes  will 
stir  up  all  the  pomace  that  may  be  in  the 
box.  Into  one  end  of  this  box  a  stream  of 
water  is  conducted,  which  flows  out  at  the 
other.  The  shaft  is  turned  and  pomace  finely 


shaken,  or  picked  tip,  is  thrown  into  the 
upper  end,  and  while  stirred  by  the  spokes 
the  seeds  settle  to  the  bottom,  while  the  pom¬ 
ace  is  washed  over  and  floated  off.  Once  a 
day  the  water  is  drawn  off.  and  the  seeds  are 
removed,  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  a  very  gentle 
heat,  and  when  fully  dry,  run  through  an 
ordinary  fanning  mill,  which  blows  out  stems 
and  dirt.  2.  Shingle  mills  are  not  very  cheap. 
Address  Trevor  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N,  Y.  8. 
By  division  of  roots,  by  layering  and  by  graft¬ 
ing.  4.  Dissolve  gum-arabic  in  water;  or 
buy  dextrine  and  dissolve  that  in  water  to 
the  proper  consistency.  To  preserve  either 
from  molding,  add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid. 

DELAWARE  GRAPES  OVERBEARING,  ETC. 

Wm.  H.  E.,  East  Setaukct,  L.  /.,  AT.  Y.— I 
have  400  Delaware  grape-vines  that,  two  years 
ago,  bore  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Hast  year 
they  were  very  full  of  fruit,  but  the  leaves 
dropped  the  first  of  August,  the  fruit  withered 
and  was  worthless.  This  year  there  was  but 
little  fruit,  and  the  leaves  again  dropped  about 
August  1st;  the  soil  is  a  good,  sandy  loam; 
the  vines  were  trimmed  to  two  or  three  buds, 
trained  to  wires  and  cultivated  as  for  corn. 
What  is  the  trouble  aud  the  remedy  ?  2.  Do 
all  stone  fruits  require  salt  as  a  manure? 

Ans. — 1.  The  trouble  with  your  Delaware 
vines  is  that  the  crop  left  on  last  year  was 
more  than  they  could  mature.  When  thus  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear,  the  Delaware  will  always 
drop  its  leaves  and.  of  course,  fail  to  ripen  its 
fruit,  and  this,  of  course,  weakens  tho  vine 
and  rend  el's  it  less  able  to  withstand  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  bear  tho  succeeding  year.  We  rec- 
commend  pruning  back  severely,  and  manur¬ 
ing  with  ashes,  or  kainit  and  bone-dust,  and 
not  allowing  them  to  bear  much,  if  any,  fruit, 
for  one  year.  At  all  times  the  fruit  should  bo 
severely  thinned,  so  as  to  allow  the  vines  to 
carry  only  a  moderate  crop.  This  insures  the 
finest  quality,  and  perfect  ripouing,  arid  allows 
the  wood  to  ripen  well,  giviug  assurance  of  a 
crop  the  succeeding  year.  2.  We  have  used 
salt  on  most  fruits,  and  can’t  say  that  we 
think  it  a  necessary  manure,  and  yet  we  have 
thought  it  beneficial  to  plums,  pears  and  quin¬ 
ces,  two  of  which  are  not  stone  fruits. 

KEEPING  AND  FEEDING  PUMPKINS. 

S.  E.  IK,  Eudora,  Kansas, — l.  Are  pump¬ 
kins  better  feed  for  hogs  or  cows?  2.  Where 
can  I  put  them  so  they  will  not  rot  or  freeze; 
and  how  should  they  be  fed? 

Ans. — I.  They  are  good  feed  for  both  hogs 
and  cows.  2  Pumpkins,  to  keep  well,  must 
not  be  stored  where  it  is  very  damp,  and  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  freeze.  A  cellar  might 
be  made  and  so  well  ventilated  as  to  be  dry 
enough  to  keep  them  fairly  well ;  the  hotter 
way  is  to  feed  them  as  fast  as  the  stock  will 
eat  them,  so  as  to  use  them  before  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Tills  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  them  against  frost;  and,  then,  in  very 
cold  weather,  too  much  such  succulent  food  is 
not  good  for  stock,  unless  they  are  warmly 
housed.  The  proper  way  to  feed  pumpkins  is 
to  open  them  and  remove  the  seeds,  as  these 
have  an  active  diuretic  effect  upon  the  stock, 
which  often  more  than  counterbalances  the 
good  expected  to  lie  gained  by  feeding  tbq 
pumpkins.  On  breaking  them  open,  by  throw¬ 
ing  them  upon  planks  or  the  hard  ground,  the 
seeds  are  jarred  loose  and  are  easily  removed. 
Wheu  fuel  is  not  too  expensive,  by  cooking 
the  broken  pumpkins  in  large  vats  ami  mixing 
corn-meal  with  the  mass,  a  very  valuable  hog 
feed  is  produced,  and  one  on  which  the  hogs 
will  very  rapidly  grow  and  fatten. 

WINDOALL8. 

T.  H.,  Salineville,  Ohio. — A  horse  of  mine 
has  wind-blows  on  the  hind  legs;  how  should 
they  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  name  given  to  the  puffy  swell¬ 
ings  about  the  joints,  above  the  fetlock,  on 
the  hind  legs  of  horses,  is  wimlgalls,  or,  tech¬ 
nically,  bursal  enlargements;  that  is,  a  dis 
tended  condition  of  the  burs®  or  synovial 
sacs,  which  contain  the  synovia,  or  joint  oil. 
The  animal  suffers  apparently  no  inconven¬ 
ience  from  the  presence  of  these,  as  they 
evidently  cause  no  pain.  It  is  seldom  any 
treatment  is  resorted  to,  except  in  case  of  a 
valuable  animal.  Tbo  treatment  consists  of 
pressure  by  means  of  bandages,  anil  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  lotions,  if  the  legs  are  hot  and 
inflamed.  Blistering  and  rest  will  remove 
them  entirely;  but  when  the  horse  returns  to 
work,  the  eyesore  is  pretty  sure  to  reappear. 
The  only  radical  cure  is  subcutaneous  punc¬ 
ture  and  scarification,  and  this  may  result  in 
evil  effects  worse  than  the  windgalls. 

MAGGOTY  CHEESE. 

M.  R.,  Waveland,  Miss. — What  can  be  done 
with  cheese  full  of  the  liveliest  sort  of  mag¬ 
gots? 

Ans. — The  maggots  are  the  larvae  of  the 
cheese-fly,  and  lovers  of  cheese  merely  pick 
them  out  while  eating  the  article.  In  Eng¬ 
land — the  greatest  cheese-eating  country  in 
the  world,  as  this  is  the  greatest  butter-eating 


— maggoty  cheese  is  not  objectionable  to  many 
persons;  but  cheese  and  skippers  are  eaten 
together.  If  our  friend  can  acquire  this  taste, 
the  cheese  can  be  used;  otherwise  it  will  have 
to  lie  given,  or  thrown  away,  or,  at  least,  that 
part  of  it  that  is  infested.  Cheese  can  be  kept 
from  the  fly  by  covering  it  with  paper  well 
buttered.  The  covering  must  be  not  only  on 
the  outside,  but  also  on  the  part  that  has  been 
cut. 

- »♦« 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  S.  /?..  Hackettstoum,  N.  .7.-1.  What 
grapes  would  be  best  for  home  use  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey?  2.  Would  vinos  bought  of 
Bush  &  Son  it  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo.,  bo 
likely  to  get  injured  if  sent  by  mail?  8.  Has 
the  Rural  ever  recommended  tho  Pockling- 
tou  Grape?  4.  Where  can  I  purchase  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Grape? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  try  Moore's  Early,  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  early,  hardy,  and  healthy; 
Lady.  Delaware,  Eldorado,  Jefferson,  Lind- 
ley,  Herbert,  Barry  and  Brighton.  Wo  should 
like  to  add  many  for  trial;  but  that  is  not  tho 
question.  2.  We  are  inclined  to  think  not,  if 
carefully  packed.  3.  We  have  recommended 
the  Pocklington  as  a  hardy,  vigorous  vino, 
and  for  its  somewhat  showy  fruit;  but  never 
for  its  quality.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Niagara  and  Victoria.  4.  Several  nursery¬ 
men  offer  it  in  their  catalogues —among  them 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  J. 
T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. ; 
but  there  may  bo  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  have  tho  true  V  ictoria. 

“  Subscriber, n  Hanover,  Mich. — 1,  What 
chemical  works  teaching  of  agriculture  cau 
be  understandingly  read  by  one  who  has 
only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry? 

2,  What  is  the  best  work  on  breeds  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  their  characteristics  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  particular  purposes? 

Ans. — Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow,  $2  ; 
Johnson’s  llow  Crops  Feed,  $2;  Nichols’  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Farm  and  8ea,  $1.25;  Caldwell’s 
Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis, $2;  Johnston’s 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  $1.75;  Johnston’s 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  $1.50  ; 
Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture,' 75c.  3,  There  is 
no  single  good  work  on  this  subject — not  one 
that  we  can  recommend.  Probably  the  most 
comprehensive  is  the  Illustrated  Stock  Doctor, 
$4.75  cloth;  $5  75  leather,  published  by  Hub¬ 
bard  Bros  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Chicago  and 
Springfield,  01,;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

V.  E.  IK,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. — l.  How  should 
Tritomas  be  caret l  for  through  the  Winter?  2. 
At  what  temperature  should  a  general  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  be  kept  through  that  season? 

3.  Name  six  good  varieties  of  geraniums?  4. 
What  is  a  good  book  of  instruction  on  the 
culture  of  flowering  plants  for  tho  house? 

Ans. — 1.  The  plants  often  endure  the  Win¬ 
ters  unhurt;  but  it  is  safer  to  store  them  in  a 
pit  or  cellar.  2.  At  about  GO  to  70  degrees, 
never  falling  below  55  degrees.  8.  General 
Grant,  Mrs.  James  Vick,  New  Life,  Asa 
Gray,  Bishop  Wood,  Mad.  Thibeaut.  4.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Practical  Floriculture,  price  $1.50; 
to  be  had  of  Peter  Henderson,  35  and  37  Cort- 
landt  Street,  N.  Y. 

L.  P.  8.,  Freeport,  Washington  Ter.— 8 ix 
years  ago  l  obtained  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  some  Dwarf  Marrow  Peas— large 
and  smooth.  Among  the  product  every  year 
since  have  been  some  very  small  poas,  although 
these  were  carefully  taken  out  every  year  for 
the  first  three,  the  large  seed  only  having  been 
annually  sown.  All  have  been  sown  for  the 
last  three  years;  aud  the  small  peas  now  con¬ 
stitute  four-fifths  of  the  crop;  why  this  change 
from  large  to  small  peas?  Samples  of  both 
kinds  are  inclosed. 

Ans. — The  peas  seem  to  be  exactly  alike, 
except  in  size;  and  that  they  degenerate  is  the 
only  explanation  that  occurs  to  us. 

C.  L.  J.,  Waynemrille ,  O. — What  are  the 
common  and  scientific  names  of  the  large  fun 
gous  growths  found  on  old  logs  and  stumps? 
They  resemble  half  of  a  large  dish. 

Ans. — The  common  name  of  the  fungi  is 
toad-stool.  It  is  one  of  the  Polypori,  proba¬ 
bly,  but  there  are  so  many  of  these  fungi  that 
close  examination  only  would  enable  us  to 
name  it  exactly. 

S.  K.  S.,  Sacramento,  Neb. — How  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  black  crickets  from  eating  the  bark  of 
young  apple  trees? 

Ans. — Mix  skim-milk  and  water-lime,  and 
add  a  little  kerosene;  make  the  mixture  about 
as  thick  as  white-wash;  wash  the  bark  of  the 
trees  with  this,  and  the  crickets  will  avoid 
them. 

L.H.  P.,  Wolf  River,  Pa.— Which  is  the 
best  sheep  for  northern  Pennsylvania. 

Ans.— It  will  depend  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  sheep  are  kept  aud  the  nature  of 
the  land  on  which  they  are  to  run.  Are  they 
for  mutton  or  wool,  or  for  both  (  Is  the  pas¬ 
ture  rich  or  scanty ;  hilly  or  not? 


W.  H.  C.,  Springboro,  Ohio. — Where  cau 
the  trees  mentioned  in  the  Fair  Number  be 
obtained,  and  should  they  be  sot  out  in  the 
Fall  or  Spring? 

Ans.— Try  Storrs  <fe  Harrison,  Plainsville, 
Ohio.  Spring  by  all  means. 

C.  II.  P.,  Neligh,  Neb. — Who  deals  in  forest 
tree  seeds? 

Ans,  Robert  Douglas  &  Son,  Waukegan, 
III.;  Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.; 
Thorbum  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  Now  York; 
W.  A.  Sanders,  Sanders,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

W,  S. ,  address  mislaid. — 1.  Who  has  Arm¬ 
strong  Wheat  for  sale?  2.  Wlmt  is  the  in¬ 
closed  grass? 

Ans  1.  It  is  sold  under  the  new  name  of 
Landrotb,  by  the  Landreths  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  2.  Crab  Grass — l’anicum  sangulnale. 

W,  C.  A.,  Her  pen,  N.  J.,  sends  specimen  of 
fruit  from  a  seedling  grape-vine,  and  asks 
whether  it  is  worth  propagating? 

Ans.— Judging  from  this  bunch  of  grapes, 
wo  should  regard  it  as  decidedly  worthy  of 
propagation. 

IK  P,  IK,  Morton  Co.,  D.  T.,  sends  grass  for 

name. 

Ans.— It  is  Phalaris  Oanariensis— Canary 
Grass.  The  fruit  is  the  chief  food  of  Canary 
birds. 

W,  N.  E ,  Dover,  Kan.,  sends  a  (lower  and 
leaf  of  one  of  the  Garden  Treasures  for  name. 

Ans  — It  is  A  maranthuscruentus  var.  mon- 
strosus — Princes’  Feather.  Six  feet  is  a  good 
bight  for  this  plnut. 

./.  A.  It.,  Hastings,  Can.,  sends  us  a  loaf 
and  flower  of  a  Day-Lily  and  asks  its  name, 

Ans. — It  is  Fuukia  subcordata— the  White 

Day-Lily. 

H.  M. ,  Forest  City,  III.,  seuds  plant  for 
name. 

Ans  — It  is  Antennaria  wargaritacoa — 
Pearly  Everlasting. 

F.  8.  F.,  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  sends  blossom 
aud  leaf  of  one  of  the  Garden  Treasures  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  isSchizauthus. 

J.  O.  N.,  New  Cassel,  Wis. — Sends  plant 
for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  a  Come  Flower — Rudbeekia  birta. 


DISCUSSION. 


R.  M.,  Newark,  Ohio.— From  an  inquiry 
iu  the  F.  C.  of  October  4,  I  notice  that  Romo 
people  still  take  such  an  interest  in  Prickly 
Comfroy  us  to  wish  to  Lest  it  as  a  fodder 
plant.  I  can  easily  understand  why  this  huge 
weed  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
European  agriculturists  as  a  possible  fodder 
plant;  because  across  the  Atlantic  there  is 
nothing  in  the  fodder  line  to  compare  with 
corn  here;  but  even  there,  after  numerous 
attempts  to  utilize  it  for  the  last  decade  or 
more,  and  a  multitude  of  high  encomiums 
upon  its  luxuriance  of  growth  and  hucculouce 
as  feed,  it  is  nowhere  raised  us  a  field  crop. 
Those  who  venture  to  utter  a  word  in  its 
praise  there  nowadays  are  enthusiasts  who 
have  little  experimental  plots  of  it,  and  who, 
taking  an  extravagant  interest  in  what  they 
look  upon  as  peculiarly  their  own,  exaggerate 
its  worth.  I  have  seen  experiments  with  this 
thing  for  six  or  seven  years;  and  think  it  not 
worth  bothering  with  wherever  a  moderate 
crop  of  rye  or  corn  can  be  grown  for  fodder. 

W.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky.— In  the  F.  C.  of 
a  late  Rural  I  notice  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  locality  for  sheep  husbandry  In  tho  South. 
I  have  been  interested  in  sheep  raising  for 
many  yours,  and  have  traveled  a  great  deal 
through  nearly  every  Southern  State,  aud 
have  always,  by  examination  and  inquiry, 
sought  information  about  sheep  husbandry 
in  tho  different  sections  I  visited.  Were  I 
younger,  and  about  to  start  in  sheep  raising — 
I  gave  it  up  six  years  ago— I  would  begin  in 
the  piney-woods  section  of  Georgia.  This  is 
a  large  tract  of  open  woodland,  covered  with 
Wire  Grass  and  other  native  herbage,  upon 
which  sheep  cau  subsist  the  year  round.  The 
luud  can  be  purchased  in  largo  tracts  for  one 
dollar  or  less  per  acre.  The  common  native 
ewes  uro  tho  best  to  ltegin  with,  and  the 
progeny  of  these,  crossed  with  pure  bred 
rams,  can  be  purchased  in  Georgia  for  $2  per 
head,  or  even  less  during  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  in  sheep  husbandry;  while  pure-bred 
rams  of  excellent  straiu  will  cost  from  $20 
to  $50  each. 


Communications  Rkckived  for  tiik  wrkk  ending 
Satuudav.  Oct.  it. 

M  E.  8.— J.  H  -D.  K.-E.  K.  O.— C.  L.  T.-C.  W H. 
TL-E.  3  8.  H.  H.  I),— J.  E.-W .  H.  C.-A.  F,.  G.-J.  W. 
H,— 8  F.-M.W.-J.  W.  n.-F.  D.  C.-A.  G.  M.-A.  M. 
— S.  H.-J.  M.  C.-O.  G.  A  — «.  P.  L. — J.  M.  C.-J.  T.  E. 
— J,  H.— M.  A.  Hoiifllcy,  thank*.  Hope  to  hear  from 
you  attain.— H.  K.  S.—  0.  W.  K. , thanks. —B.  It.,  thanks. 
-A  S.  L— D.  M.,  thanks*.— 0.  E  P.-M.  B.  P.-J.H.— 

A.  J.  C.— G.  W.  D  -W.  tl.  t..  B.  L.  -C.  O.  M.— 

B.  B.—  Alpha  Teats,  report  for  prize  potato.— R.  M. 
—  R.  W.-P.  E  A.  M.-W.  W.  T.-G.  8..  for  potato 
prem.— W.  T.  C.,  thanks.—  F.  K.— Th,  H.  H.,  thanks. 
— W.  G.— C.  W.-W.  L.  L.— J.  B.,  thanks— W.  J.  C.— M 
A.  H.— W.  E.  E.-C.  A.  B.— E.  F.  S.,  thanks— H.  G.  M.— 
G.  A.  S.-H.  R.  M.— L.  C.  K.— W.  M.  K.— H.  8.,  thanks. 
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The  seeds  of  all  our  hybrids  between 
rye  and  wheat  have  sprouted  finely,  except 
the  one  which  scarcely  resembled  either 
■wheat  or  rye.  These  heads  were  nearly 
sterile.  We  found  only  17  kernels,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  shriveled  and  apparently 
worthless.  We  are  glad  to  say,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  14  of  the  17  have  germinated. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawks  writes  us,  under  date 
of  September  21,  as  follows:  “It  is  quite 
possible  that  you  grew  potatoes  at  the 
rate  of  1,300  bushels  per  acre;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  you  could  grow 
1,300  bushels  upon  one  acre.  One  of  the 
great  objections  to  Hinall  plot  experiments 
is  that  tiic  roots  of  the  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  soil  which  divides 
the  plots.  Sometimes  in  England  very 
large  crops  of  mangels  ure  grown.  I 
could  believe  that  80  or  00  tons  might  be 
grown  upon  an  acre;  but  by  special  treat¬ 
ment  a  mangel  can  be  made  to  take  up  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  water  and 
saline  matter,  and  the  actual  food  in  the 
90  tons  of  mangels  may  not  amount  to 
more  than  would  be  contained  in  40  tons 
of  ordinary  mangels.” 

- AA-* - 

W ii  at  a  blessing  it  would  he  if  every 
person  who  has  anything  to  contribute  to 
the  general  knowledge  would  remember 
those  words  of  the  old  French  philosopher, 
Montaigne,  who  wrote  in  oneof  1ms  essays: 
“]  would  have  everybody  write  what  he 
knows  and  as  much  as  lie  knows;  but  no 
more.”  But  it  is  not  every  person  who 
can  tell  when  lie  known  a  thing.  Know¬ 
ledge  is  something  that  can  be  proved  by 
sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not  what  we 
think  or  what  we  believe.  When  a  man 
‘  trusts  his  life  to  a  rope  by  which  he  is 
supported  over  some  abyss,  he  knows  the 
rope  is  strong  enough  to  hold  his  weight, 
because  he  has  proved  the  strength  of 
ropes  until  he  knows  them  to  be  able  to 
bear  his  weight.  But  if  he  were  offered 
a  rope  made  of  paper,  lie  would  reject  it, 
although  it  might  appear  to  be  very  much 
like  a  hempen  one.  So  it  is  particularly 
proper  that,  one  w  ho  tries  to  teach  others 
should  be  very  careful  indeed  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  states,  and  be  sure  he 
knows  it  to  be  so. 

- - -  ♦  « - 

THE  RURAL’S  POTATO  FERTILIZER 
TESTS. 


that  five  tons,  or  a  greater  amount,  of  pot¬ 
ash  or  of  plain  superphosphate  of  lime  or 
both,  might  be  spread  upon  an  acre  with¬ 
out  any  result.  But  let  us  even  the  next 
season,  or  possibly  ten  years  afterwards, 
supply  nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of  ammonia 
plentifully,  and  the  farmer  would  no  long¬ 
er  say  that  fertilizers  were  worthless  upon 
his  soil.  Plants,  like  human  creatures, 
need  a  complete  food,  and  if  the  soil  does 
not  supply  it,  w'c  must  feed  the  soil  with 
the  deficient  element.  If  the  soil  from 
exhaustion  needs  every  element,  we  must 
supply  a  complete  food. 

Let  us  further  consider  that  farm  ma¬ 
nure,  aside  from  its  mechanical  effects,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  so-called  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers,  except  that  it  is  has 
soluble.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  could  burn 
farm  manure,  and  still  preserve  all  of 
its  nitrogen,  the  ashes  would  show  just 
exactly  what  we  may  furnish  to  the  land 
by  chemical  fertilizers.  It  is  very  plain, 
however,  that  the  mechanical  effects  of 
bulky  manure  can  never  he  supplied  by 
fertilizers. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  all — neither  are  we  discussing 
the  question  ns  to  whether,  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  price,  we  can  afford  to  use  them.  We 
merely  wish  to  show  that  they  do  furnish 
the  constituents  of  food  to  plants  tbe  same 
as  stable  or  farm  manure  or  composts  of 
leaves,  muck,  straw,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  furnish  them, and  that  we  have  but 
to  supply  the  elements  which  our  soil 
needs,  to  render  it  fertile. 

As  shown  in  our  test,  elsewhere  fully 
described,  there  is  very  little  contradic¬ 
tion  in  the  results.  All  the  plots  tell  the 
same  story,  and  that  is.  that  tins  particu¬ 
lar  worn-out,  sandy  loam  needs  compute 
fertilizer  that  is,  phosphoric  acid,  pot¬ 
ash  and  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  alone,  while 
it  gave  greater  growth  of  tops  of  a  deeper 
green  color  than  the  others,  could  not 
sustain  the  plants  to  a  full  maturity. 
The  tops  therefore  died,  and  the  yield  was 
poor.  There  mans  to  be  a  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  yields  of  plots  12  and  17,  both 
of  which  received  the  same  quantities  of 
complete  fertilizers.  But  it  will  appear 
that,  the  weight  of  tubers  does  not  greatly 
vary,  while  the  number  of  marketable  po¬ 
tatoes  is  nearly  the  same. 

Plot  27,  which  gives  by  far  the  greatest 
yield,  received  less  fertilizer  than  either 
plots  12  or  17.  We  must  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  is  owiug  to  the  two  inches 
of  short-cut  Timothy  hay  which  was 
spread  as  a  mulch.  The  pieces  were  cov¬ 
ered,  as  were  all  the  others,  with  two 
inches  of  soil.  Upon  this  the  hay  was 
evenly  spread  across  the  trench,  and  upon 
this  the  500  pounds  (per  acre)  of  potato 
fertilizer  and  50  pounds  of  kainit  were 
strewn.  The  early  part,  of  the  season  was 
so  dry  that  it  was  thought  that  all  of  the 
potatoes  received  a  check.  It  was  then, 
no  doubt,  that  the  mulch  of  hay  periorm- 
eu  its  best  service. 


APPLE  BARRELS  :  WHAT  SHALL  WE 
USE? 


The  results  of  our  potato  tests  with 
Afferent  fertilizers  and  with  various  com¬ 
binations  of  them,  seem  to  us  to  be  as 
instructive  as  any  similar  experiments 
can  be  that  are  not  repeated  from  year  to 
year.  Many  experiments  of  this  kind  are 
contradictory,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  the  soils  in  which  they  are  made  are 
not  so  far  impoverished  that  they  will 
show  wlmt  food  is  really  needed.  Many 
fanners  who  have  tried  plain  superphos¬ 
phates  alone,  raw  bone  alone,  or  potash 
alone,  or  any  two,  will  see  from  our  tests 
that  they  should  not  condemn  so  called 
chemical  fertilizers  because  any  one,  or 
even  any  two,  should  fail  to  give  a  marked 
increase* of  crop.  If  a  soil  needs  all  kinds 
of  plant  food,  and  is  supplied  with  but 
one,  no  matter  how  large  the  quantity 
may  be,  the  crops  will  not  he  materially 
benefited.  Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  in 
our  careful  tests,  potash  alone  did  no  good. 
Dissolved  burnt  bone,  which  furnishes 
phosphoric  acid  only,  did  no  good.  Nitro¬ 
gen  increased  the  growth  of  the  vines, 
which,  for  want  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  soil,  gave  no  increase 
of  tubers.  But  the  complete  fertilizers — 
those  which  furnish  all  three — gave  an 
increase  of  crop  in  every  case. 

Study  this  question,  farmers.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so.  If  you  don't  know 
what  your  land  needs,  use  complete  fertil¬ 
izers  until  you  find  out.  You  can  find 
out  by  making  just,  such  experiments  as 
those  which  are  given  in  this  number 
under  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
When  we  hear  farmers  say  that  they  have 
tried  kainit,  or  superphosphate,  or  sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate  of  potash  without  the 
slighest  effect,  we  earnestly  desire  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  thing  to  them  as  we  ourselves 
understand  it.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 


Tue  apple  growing  portions  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  embrace  an  im¬ 
mense  region  capable  of  supplying  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  barrels  of  the  finest 
fruit  kissed  by  the  morning  sun.  It  is 
evident  that  lor  many  yea-a  »t  least,  vast 
quantities  of  fruit  here  grown  must  find  a 
market  in  the  Old  World;  consequently 
it  is  very  important  that  some  package  lx*, 
adopted* that  will  be  uniform  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  hold  a  unitorm  quantity. 

At  the  present  the  package  universally 
employed  isthe barrel;  but,  unfortunately 
for  all,  hardly  any  two  countries  and 
scarcely  two  neighborhoods  use  precisely 
the  same  sized  package,  aud  very  few  of 
the  States  have  any  law  defining  the  legal 
size  of  a  barrel. 

We  well  remember,  when  in  this  State  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  dealers  to  furnish 
the  barrels,  and  they  used  to  have  them 
made  of  the  longest  staves  they  could 
find ;  have  them  cut  with  all  the  bilge 
they  would  stand  while  retaining  the 
hoops,  and  have  the  “croze'1  cut  so  close 
to  the  ends  of  the  staves  that  in  many 
cases  they  would  not  retain  the  heads.  No 
cooper  had  “tress  hoops"  large  enough  to 
suit  their  greed,  and  the  result  was,  that 
many  barrels  contained  tour  or  more 
buslu  ls.  When  the  abuse  got  unbearable 
the  growers  went  to  the  legislature.  A 
law  was  passed  providing  that  thereafter 
1 00  quarts  of  pears  or  apples,  dry  measure, 
should  constitute  a  barrel.  This  suited 
everybody  until  the  practice  became  gen¬ 
eral  for  the  growers  to  furnish  their  own 
barrels,  and  sell  all  together,  when  cupid¬ 
ity  prompted  them  to  have  the  barrels  cut 
down  in  diameter,  bilge  and  length,  un¬ 
til  many  of  those  used  held  less  than 
ninety  quarts.  In  the  Winter  of  1879  and 
80  certain  dealers  in  New  York  City  and  * 


State,  formed  a  combination  and  raised 
money  with  which  they  went  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  New  York, and  with  much  lobby¬ 
ing.  and  by  the  votes  of  the  non-fruit¬ 
growing  portion  of  tbe  State,  and  against 
the  earnest  opposition  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  county  in  which  fruit  grow  ¬ 
ing  was  a  prominet  feature,  they  succeed¬ 
ed  in  passing  a  bill  compelling  the  grow¬ 
ers  under  penalty  of  fine,  to  use  a  barrel 
which  the  bill  defined  and  which 
would  hold  considerably  more  than 
an  ordinary  flour  barrel.  This  hill,  when 
its  objectionable  features  were  brought  to 
his  notice,  level-headed  Governor  Cornell 
refused  to  sign. 

Now,  we  are  in  favor  of  uniformity  in 
the  size  of  the  apple  barrel ;  that  is,  we 
waut  a  law  that,  shall  specify  w  hat  shall 
constitute  a  barrel,  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  bargain,  and  we  believe  it  would 
be  best  for  all  thefruit  States  and  Canada 
to  act,  in  concert  in  establishing  such  a 
law,  hut  we  are  opposed  to  a  law  provid¬ 
ing  a  penalty  lor  t  he  use  of  any  other  size. 
We  believe  that  any  producer  anywhere 
has  the  inalienable  right  to  put  up  his 
produce  in  any  package  he  pleages;  and 
to  sell  it  in  the  same,  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  constitutional  right  to  r<  strict 
him  from  so  doing. 

This  work  of  establishing  a  uniform 
size  for  the  fruit  package  is  one  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society,  and  we  suggest  that  the 
various  State  and  local  hoitieultural  so¬ 
cieties,  at.  their  meetings  the  coming 
Winter,  shall  carefully  consider  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  instruct  their  delegates  to  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Society,  to  be 
held  at  Grand  Rapids  in  September,  1885, 
to  consider  the  best  size  and  recommend 
its  adoption  by  the  various  State  and 
Canadian  Legislatures,  and  we  believe  they 
would  uniformly  adopt  it,  and  the  whole 
difficulty  would  thus  at  onec  be  solved. 

At  the.  same  time  it  seem  a  plain  to  us 
t!  at  the  buyers  and  dealers  can  have 
fruit  put  into  packages  of  just,  such  size 
and  shape  as  ihcy  wish.  All  they  need 
to  do,  is  to  designate  the  package,  and  be 
willing  to  pay  iu  proportion  to  the  fruit, 
it  holds.  It  geems  unjust  and  foolish  for 
them  to  expect,  or  to  try  to  compel,  grow¬ 
ers  to  give  three  or  more  bushels  for  the 
price  of  two  and  one-half. 

We  do  not  blame  the  growers;  on  the 
coutrary,  we  honor  them  for  their  wis¬ 
dom  in  refusing  to  put  their  apples  in 
larger  barrels  so  long  as  they  can  sell  a 
small  one  for  the  same  money.  If  there 
are  dealers  ready  and  willing  to  pay  as 
much  for  a  100-quart  barrel  as  for  one 
holding  one-fifth  more,  we  advise  the 
growers  by  all  means  to  use  the  small 
barrel.  Tile  law  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  compelling  a  man  to  use  a  certain 
sized  barrel,  any  more  than  with  the  num 
her  of  pounds  of  corn  that  should  be  sold 
for  a  bushel.  It  should  only  fix  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  delivered  in  the  absence  of  any 
stipulated  agreement. 

OUR  FRIENDS’  OPPORTUNITY. 

We  have  now  our  perlected  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  free  seed  distribution  superi¬ 
or,  we  think,  to  any  former  one,  and  the 
announcement  of  it  aud  our  regular  pre¬ 
mium  list  will  appear  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Rurai.  of  Nov.  8tlr.  The  premium 
list  will  be  more  attractive  and  varied, 
and  will  contain  more  good  things  than 
ever  before.  We  have  endeavored  to  get 
those  things  which  we  could  recommend 
as  good,  Refill  and  attract  ice ,  and  each 
article  will  be  given  for  a  small  number 
of  subscribers,  and  will,  we  hope,  pay 
our  friends  very  handsomely  for  any  work 
in  our  behalf.  At  tbe  same  time  we  shall 
issue  a  special  list  of  gifts,  which  the 
many  friend  8  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
who’ read  and  love  it,  and  who,appreciat 
ing  what  it  is  doing  for  the  farmer  and 
his  home,  and  believing  that  its  circula¬ 
tion  should  be  greatly  extended,  and  de¬ 
siring  to  aid  in  the  good  work,  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
shall  be  given  only  to  actual  subscribers 
for  active  work  in  canvassing  for  the 
paper,  and  thus  extending  its  circulation 
and  usefulness. 

The  list  will  contain  the  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  the  things  donated 
and  the  addresses  of  the  givers.  It  will 
contain  a  large  number  of  very  useful 
articles,  from  a  Walter  A.  Wood  latest 
improved  self-binding  reaper,  to  articles 
of  comparatively  small  value  and  every¬ 
day  use,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
over  $2,000.  These  special  gifts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  the  givers,  will  be 
distributed  as  follows:  The  subscriber 
sending  the  largest  club  of  subscribers 
for  1885,  of  hi9  own  obtaining,  will  be 
presented  with  the  splendid  gift  of  the 
Wood  self-binding  reaper,  with  all  the 
improvements  for  1885  complete,  worth 
$230.  The  one  sending  the  second  larg¬ 


est  club  will  be  presented  with  one  of 
Nordyke  &  Marmon's  genuine  14  inch 
French  buhr  feed-mill  complete,  worth 
$100,  and  so  down  through  the  list;  each 
subscriber  sending  a  club  will  receive  the 
article  according  to  tbe  relative  number 
of  names  sent,  no  matter  whether  the 
numbers  be  few  or  many.  Now,  kind 
friends,  since  Ihcse  gifts  must  he  confined 
to  actual  subscribers  for  clubs  obtained  by 
their  own  efforts,  and  can  in  no  case  be 
received  by  newspaper  agents,  we  think 
it  the  most  liberal  and  brilliant  offer  ever 
made  by  any  paper  to  its  friends,  and  it 
ought  to  stimulate  all  to  a  long  pull  and 
a  strong  pull  for  tbe  old  Rural, 

These  articles  are  absolute  gifts  to  us 
for  this,  and  no  other  purpose,  and  must 
be  distributed  to  actual  workers  for 
clubs:  no  matter  how  small  the  largest 
club  may  be,  if  only  50  or  20.  or  a  dozen, 
the  sender  will  receive  the  first  present, 
and  so  of  the  next,  and  the  next  through 
the  list.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  many  will  receive  gifts,  the 
value  of  which  will  exceed  the  total 
amount  sent  by  them  for  the  club;  but 
no  matter,  that  will  be  their  good  luck, 
and  they  shall  have  the  gift  all  the  same. 
Now,  is  not  this  a  chance,  dear  friends, 
to  do  your  neighbors  good,  by  inducing 
them  to  read  the  Ruhal;  to  do  us  good, 
by  extending  its  circulation,  and  to  do 
yourselves  good,  by  getting  some  article 
which  you  greatly  need,  but  yet  would 
not  feel  as  though  you  could  afford  the 
money  for  its  purchase.  All  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  1883  sent  in  before  April  first 
next,  will  count  in  these  clubs,  and  you 
can  commence  now,  and  take  them,  run¬ 
ning  to  January  1,  1880,  for  only  two 
dollars. 

No  one  need  to  wait  for  the  premium  list, 
all  can  commence  at  once.  Election  day 
will  he  a  splendid  opportunity  to  work, 
and  you  can  do  much  more  good  in  this 
way  than  by  talking  politics.  Take  your 
Ruhal  with  you  and  show  it  to  your 
friends;  tel!  them  that  the  editors  are 
practical  farmers,  successful  farmers, 
that  one  of  them  was  called  to  the 
position  because  he  was  known  as.  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  farmersof  the  country. 
And  successful  farmers  are  the  best  and 
most  sensible  teachers  of  practical  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  ought  to  be  supported  by  all 
means.  Get  your  friends'  subscriptions  if 
you  can ;  if  not,  take  their  names  with  per¬ 
mission  to  give  or  send  them  the  specimen 
copy  of  Nov.  8th,  which  we  will  boglad  to 
supply  in  any  quantity ;  after  they  have 
read  this  number,  again  ask  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  wide-awake,  progessive 
farmers’  paper;  edited,  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  those  like  themselves,  “f  illers 
of  the  soil.” 

Every  one  who  aids  in  this  good  work 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  these  noble 
gifts;  but  they  will  be  still  further 
paid  by  the  improvement  which  an  ex¬ 
tended  circulation  will  enable  us  to  make 
in  The  Rural  itself ;  for  however  good 
you  now  think  it,  our  greatest  ambition, 
and  most  sincere  motive  in  wishing  to  in¬ 
crease  its  circulation,  is  to  secure  the 
means  to  make  it  still  better.  Is  not  this 
a  laudable  ambition,  and,  kiud  friends, 
won't  you  aiu  us? 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


There  are  very  few  better  pears  than 
Beurr£  d’  Anjou.  It  does  well  on  quince,  as 
well  as  on  pear  stock.  Try  it. 

When  you  renew  your  subscription,  do  not 
fail  to  inclose  one  of  the  labels,  which  comes 
on  your  copy  of  the  Rural  each  week. 

Plants,  like  many  men,  are  fond  of  “strong 
water;”  but  the  “strong  water”  of  plants  is 
food.  It  is  aqua  fords,  or  nitric  acid. 

The  Chinese  pear,  Le  Conte,  illustrated  on 
page  081,  is  saia  to  be  a  cross  between  some 
cultivated  variety  and  the  Rand  Pear.  It  is 
thought  to  be  or  little  value  north  of  South 
Carolina.  In  many  Southern  States  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably  where  other  pears  fail.  It 
ripens  in  mid-summer.  The  tree  is  extremely 
prolific  and  vigorous. 

A.  J.  Cay  WOOD  &  Ron  write  us  that  they 
aro  prepared  to  show  that  they  '‘came  into 
possession  of  stock  of  the  Comet  Pear  10  years 
ago  without  the  slightest  reservation.”  They 
further  state  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  name  the  fruit  should  bear,  as  it 
was  without  name  until  1875,  when  they 
named  it  Comet,  and  it  is  known  by  this  name 
by  leading  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  all 
over  tbe  country. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  styles 
Dr.  Salmon's  refusal  of  its  offer  to  furnish  ten 
healthy  bead  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  the  contagiousness  of  pieuro-pnenmonia, 
“the  veriest  subterfuge  and  unworthy  of  a 
man  charged  with  a  great  public  trust,”  aud 
it  renews  its  offer.  It  acknowledges  that 
some  Jersey  cattle  in  Illinois  have  diseased 
lungs;  but  it  wishes,  by  experiment,  to  dis¬ 
cover  to  wbat  extent  other  cattle  are  thereby 
endangered.  Governor*  Hamilton,  of  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Paaren,  State  Veterinarian,  have 
been  iu  consultation  on  the  matter,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  proposition  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  will  be  accepted  by  tbe  State  authori¬ 
ties,  who  will  keep  up  the  present  quarantine, 
and  continue  their  vigorous  efforts  to  stamp 
out  tbe  disease  in  the  State. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY-CLASS  VII. 

SHEEP— THE  BEST  BREEDS  AND  HOW  BEST  TO 
FEED  AND  CARE  FOR  THEM. 

F.  K.  MORELAND. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities  there  are  good 
markets  for  spring  Iambs  and  fine  mutton, 
aud  here  the  production  of  mutton  is  the 
primary  consideration.  In  wool-producing 
sections,  however,  the  conditions  will  be 
found  very  unfavorable  to  the  breeding  or 
feeding  of  strictly  first-class  mutton  sheep. 
Where  the  herbage  is  very  scanty,  water 
scarce  and  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  requires 
agility  aud  endurance,  the  sheep  that  will  be 
found  most  profitable  are  the  small  fme- 
wooled  Merinoes.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
sheep  are  kept  as  one  factor  in  a  system  of 
mixed  husbandry,  as  in  the  older  States,  the 
methods  of  feeding  and  pasturing,  and  even 
the  climate  are  all  favorable  to  the  produce 
tion  of  mutton,  and  good  markets  that  will 
pay  a  good  price  for  prime  mutton  are  con¬ 
venient  to  all.  Under  these  conditions  the 
production  of  mutton  proves  more  profitable 
than  that  of  wool,  and  thus  mutton  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  wool  only  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration. 

The  breeders  for  mutton  very  generally  re¬ 
sort  to  the  Cotswolds,  to  improve  the  smaller 
breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  They  are  very  large, 
of  excellent  form,  good  carriage,  and  have 
attained,  in  this  country,  a  weight  of  upwards 
of  400  pounds.  They  produce  very  heavy 
fleeces  of  lung  and  somewhat  coarse  wool.  I 
have  bred  good  specimens  whose  wool  was 
upwards  of  12  Inches  in  length.  My  objection 
to  the  Cotswolds  is  that  their  wool  parts  along 
the  hack,  and  thus  Is  too  liable  to  catch  and 
retain  snow,  rain  and  dirt  of  all  sorts.  Their 
fleece  being  more  open  and  lacking  the  yolk 
of  the  fine-wooled  sorts,  admits  too  freely  the 
rain  and  melted  snow,  causing  disease  and 
weakness.  The  Cotswolds  are  to  mutton 
sheep  what  the  Short-horns  are  to  other  beef 
breeds  of  cattle.  They  are  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  this  country,  and  are  deservedly 
popular;  but  it  has  been  found  Impracticable 
to  keep  them  in  large  flocks. 

The  Lincoln  is  another  English  breed  of 
large  mutton  sheep  that  have  been  imported 
and  are  now  bred  to  some  extent.  They  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  fleeces  of  coarse,  loug  wool,  with¬ 
out  yolk,  but  which  is  very  desirable  for 
combing  purposes.  They  are  fully  as  large  as 
the  Cotswolds,  and,  withal,  are  a  very  valu¬ 
able  breed  of  sheep.  They  lack  somewhat  of 
the  Cotswolds  symmetry  of  form. 

My  first  experience  as  a  feeder  aud  breeder 
of  sheep  was  with  the  Leicester,  and  after 
later  experience  with  other  breeds,  I  must 
confess  that  I  still  retaiu  u  strong  liking  for 
them.  They  have  many  points  of  beauty  aud 
excellence,  which  early  Impressed  me  with 
their  value.  They  are  vigorous,  prolific  and 
produce  lambs  that  mature  early  aud  are  in 
great  demand  wherever  known.  The  Leices¬ 
ter  is  a  remarkably  flue- boned  sheep,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  fleece  that  weighs  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  and  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  coarse  as 
that  of  the  Cotswold  or  Lincoln.  The  wool 
being  shorter,  the  full-grown  sheep  has  not 
the  splendid  appearance  of  depth  and  breadth 
of  form  possessed  by  Cotswolds  and  Lincolns, 
but  the  wool  does  not  part  on  the  back  like 
that  of  the  others,  nor  does  it  so  readily  be¬ 
come  wet  In  rain  or  snow. 

These  three  breeds  have  been  very  generally 
introduced  aud  bred  in  this  country,  aud  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  sheep  we  have 
where  but  few  are  kept.  Under  favorable 
conditions  of  feed,  and  shelter  in  inclement 
weather,  careful  feeding  will  develop  these 
large  sheep  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and 
close  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  their 
deterioration  in  size,  vigor,  weight  of  fleece 
and  good  feeding  qualities,  and  to  Insure  the 
greatest  profitableness. 

We  have  a  race  of  black- faced  sheep  that 
occupy  a  position  midway  between  the  large¬ 
sized,  long- wooled  sheep  aud  the  smaller-sized, 
fine-wooled.  I  refer  to  the  South  Down,  the 
Shropshire,  the  Oxford  and  the  Hampshire. 
There  are  other  black-faced  Downs  in  Eng¬ 
land,  closely  allied  to  the  foregoiug;  but 
those  I  have  named  have  been  most  widely 
imported  into  this  country,  and  are  best 
known.  Of  these  the  South  Down  has  been 
bred  in  the  United  States  for  the  longest 
period.  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  Downs, 
and  is  the  foundation  for  the  more  modern 
Shropshire,  Oxford  aud  Hampshire.  The 
Shropshire  is  next  in  size;  much  prettier,  and 
is  more  widely  disseminated  and  popular  than 


any  of  the  other  Downs.  The  Hatnpshires 
and  Oxfords  are  larger,  and  this  increase  in  size 
is  due  to  the  judicious  use  of  Cotswold  blood. 
The  Oxford  especially  is  a  made  up  breed— a 
compound  of  Cotswold,  Hampshire  and  South 
Down.  Breeders  are  pushing  the  claims  of 
the  Downs  most,  industriously,  maintaining 
that  the  mutton  produced  is  finer  than  that  of 
ary  other  sheep.  These  breeds  produce  a  good, 
heavy  fleece,  medium  in  length  and  fiueness. 
Their  white  fleeces  and  black  faces  are  rather 
pretty  and  '‘taking.” 

We  have  no  strictly  American  breed  of 
sheep;  even  our  very  common  Merino  sheep 
were  originally  brought  from  Europe;  but 
they  have  been  bred  and  so  much  improved 
by  intelligent  selection’ and  crossing,  that  in 
fine-wooled  sheep  there  is  no  question  but  we 
now  lead  the  world. 

The  common  stock  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  the  great  Western  Plains,  are  a 
mongrel  race,  which  have  been  bred  with  no 
particular  aim  and  little  or  no  care,  aud  with 
an  utter  ignorance  of  nature’s  laws;  and 
such  flocks  are  very  liable  to  deteriorate  and 
run  out:  hut  at  the  samo  time  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  great  activity  and  hardiness,  and  are 
well  adopted  to  the  largo  flocks  and  immense 
ranges  over  which  they  have  to  feed. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
breeding  and  management  of  the  common 
sheep  of  the  country  will  necessarily  possess 
some  interest  to  the  breeder  of  pure  bred 
sheep,  and  will  thus  be  of  general  value.  The 
first  mistake  committed  is  in  the  selection  of 
a  male  from  some  common  flock  No  matter 
how  good  such  an  animal  may  be,  or  how 
cheap,  oven  if  a  present,  ho  is  dear  forsuch  a 
purpose,  and  his  use  for  breeding  is  not  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  First,  determine  in 
what  respect  it  is  advisable  to  improve  the 
flock,  whether  in  weight  of  carcass,  or  length 
or  weight  of  fleece,  or  quality  of  mutton.  If 
size  is  desirable,  a  good  Cotswold  will  produce 
this  result  in  the  speediest  aud  most  effective 
manner,  and  with  increase  of  size  will  also 
come  an  increased  length  of  wool,  if  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  density  of  the  fleece 
and  still  maintain  the  Bize  of  the  stock 
produced  liy  the  Cotswold  cross,  good  results 
may  bo  hud  from  the  use  of  some  of  the 
larger  of  the  Downs.  It  depends  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  desired  by  tho  breeder  which  breed  will 
produce  the  result  in  the  shortest  time.  No 
matter  what  breed  is  used  to  cross  upon  the 
ewes  of  common  stock,  cure  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  selecting  the  male;  he  should  be  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  breed,  and  be  of  tho  purest  blood, 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  at  least  one  year  old. 
The  lambs  of  the  first  cross  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  very  best  ewes  be  selected 
—those  showing  the  hest  results  of  the  cross— 
for  the  foundation  of  an  Improved  flock.  No 
sheep  breeder,  no  matter  how  few  sheep  he 
has,  should  over  use  other  than  a  thorough¬ 
bred  male;  such  can  be  procured  from  reliable 
breeders  at  a  cost  much  less  than  its  actual 
worth,  and  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  u 
flock  will  improve. 

It  is  advisable  to  know  whou  owes  are  to 
drop  their  lambs.  This  is  very  necessary 
when  lambs  are  desired  early,  as  then  the 
ewes  can  be  provided  with  warm  shelter,  and 
fewer  losses  will  occur.  Much  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Iambs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  male 
is  overworked,  or  the  owes  are  sickly,  badly 
sheltered  or  poorly  fed,  and  it  Is  generally 
useless  to  attempt  to  save  such  weaklings. 
Nothing  but  the  dictates  of  humanity  could 
ever  induce  me  to  take  any  trouble  with  weak 
lambs.  A  ram  should  not  be  coupled  with 
more  than  two  ewes  a  day;  he  should  be  fed 
grain  during  the  season,  which  may  be  much 
prolonged  in  the  ease  of  a  large  flock. 

A  dry,  well  ventilated  shelter  should  be 
provided  for  the  ewes,  which  should  always 
he  well  littered.  Protection  against  wet  and 
snow  is  more  essential  than  warmth.  Care 
should  he  exercised  not  to  let  sheep  lie  under 
or  against  a  straw-stack,  aurl  not  to  throw 
straw  or  hay  over  them,  so  as  to  cause  chaff, 
seeds  or  dirt  to  get  into  their  wool.  Breeding 
ewes  should  have  all  the  good  hay  they  will 
eat,  with  a  small  allowance  of  roots  daily.  I 
have  never  realized  any  good  results  from 
feeding  grai u  to  breeding  ewes.  Sheep  should 
have  free  access  to  salt  both  Hummer,  and 
Winter,  also  to  fresh  water.  The  most  profit¬ 
able  management  of  sheep  is  that  founded 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  their  habits 
and  requirements,  aud  eveu  if  wool  be  low, 
sheep  intelligently  eared  for,  will  be  found 
profitable  under  most  systems  of  farming. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY— CLASS  III. 

BUTTER  MAKING-. 

MRS.  JAMES  DAVIDSON. 

This  locality,  though  perhaps  as  well  suited 
as  any  in  the  country  for  dairying,  is  still  un¬ 
provided  with  any  other  appliances  for  butter 
making  than  such  as  have  been  in  use  for  the 


last  hundred  years.  Creameries  are  still  in 
the  distant  future,  aud  butter-workers  are 
unknown,  except  through  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  The  old  up  and- 
down  dash  churn  still  holds  its  sway,  as  do  the 
long  rows  of  broad  tin  milk  pans  in  the  house 
cellar,  and  the  same  old  bowl  and  ladle  that 
our  grandmothers  used — not  the  same  old 
articles,  of  course,  for  they  do  get  broken 
sometimes,  but  others  exactly  like  them.  But 
we  make  good  butter,  as  good  as  tho  best  gilt- 
edged  in  Now  York  market;  aud  as,  no  doubt, 
many  Rural  readers  are  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ns  ourselves,  I  will  try  to  show  how 
this  may  be  done. 

To  make  good  butter  requires  pure  air, 
proper  temperature  of  milk,  and  the  most  per¬ 
fect  cleanliuess,  from  the  time  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  cow-,  till  the  completed  article 
is  ready  for  the  consumer.  It  also  requires 
tho  exercise  of  observation  and  common  sense 
to  kuow exactly  wheuto  skim,  when  to  churn, 
how  much  working  it  requires,  bow  much  salt 
to  put  in,  and  how  to  pack.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  must  be  paid  to  the  cellar  or  dairy  in 
which  the  milk  is  kept:  for  as  milk  readily 
absorbs  volatile  matters,  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  that  tho  air  of  the  milk  room  l>e  kept- 
pure  and  untaiuted.  The  room  should  be  of 
a  temperature  of  about  50°  to  A5g,  moderately 
light,  easily  kept  clean,  ^ind  well  ventilated. 
A  well  drained,  dry,  porous,  earthen  floor  is 
best  for  maintaining  a  pure  atmosphere,  as 
fresh  earth  is  an  excellent  absorbent.  If  it 
can  bo  accomplished,  the  hest  way  is  to  have 
a  “spring-house”  as  there  is  no  better  way  of 
preserving  the  equal  temperature  necessary 
for  the  dairy,  than  tho  use  of  a  permanent 
spring  of  water.  The  temperature  of  a  spring 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  at  which  cream 
rises  most  rapidly  and  Completely.  Tho  odor 
of  milk  fresh  from  tho  cow,  is  disagreable, 
and  if  not  dispelled  remains  in  the  butter,  in¬ 
juring  its  flavor  and  keeping  qualities;  water- 
flowing  through  a  milk-room  will  absorb  this 
odor,  besides  kenpiug  the  air  moist,  so  that 
the  cream  does  not  become  dry  and  leathery, 
as  in  dry,  airy  milk-rooms. 

The  skimming  should  bo  douo  when  the 
cream  has  all  risen,  and  before  the  milk  has 
thickened;  tho  exact  time  will  depend  on  the 
temperature ;  a  little  experience  will  enable 
one  to  tell.  At  the  proper  time  the  cream 
will  he  of  a  rich,  bright  yellow  color,  and  of 
such  a  consistency  that  it  can  he  removed 
almost  entirely  from  tho  pan  without  break¬ 
ing;  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  will  be  seriously  affected; 
it  will  not  churn  as  easily,  nor  make  such  good 
butter,  nor  will  the  butter  keep  as  well.  Yet 
in  order  to  make  the  largest  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  skim  too  soon, 
for  then  all  tho  cream  will  not  have  risen,  so 
that  there  would  be  considerable  loss.  Tho 
milk  should  all  be  skimmed  when  set  tho  same 
length  of  time,  winch  requires  that  some  be 
skimmed  every  night,  and  some  every  morn¬ 
ing.  The  cream  should  be  well  stirred  as  each 
skimming  is  added  to  it. 

The  churning  should  be  done  as  soou  as  the 
cream  is  slightly  soured,  but  before  it  has 
begun  to  ferment  in  the  least;  it  should  ho 
brought  to  a'temperature  of  about  <10  degrees' 
a  little  more  if  the  churning  is  done  in  a  cold 
place,  aud  a  little  less  If  in  a  warm  one.  The 
churn  must  be  thoroughly  scalded  and  cooled 
before  nsing;  aud  the  cream  bo  carefully 
strmued  into  it;  the  churning  should  be  kept 
up,  without  the  least  cessation,  until  the  but¬ 
ter  has  come,  which  ought  to  be  hi  about  tf5 
or  40  minutes.  It  should  not  be  churned  too 
long;  only  ^until  the  grains  are  about  tho  size 
of  plump  wheat.  It  should  then  bo  removed 
from  the  butter  milk,  and  well  washed  in 
plenty  of  pure,  cold  water,  or,  better  still, 
cold  brine.  Butter  properly  ehurned  requires 
very  little  working;  washing  is  much  better, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  either  water  or  brine 
injuring  its  grain  or  flavor.  After  the  milk 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  from  the  butter, 
salt  should  be  lightly  worked  in— about  eight- 
ounces  of  salt,  to  ten  pounds  of  butter— then 
cover  aud  set  away  for  about  24  hours,  or 
until  the  salt  has  all  dissolved.  It  should 
then  be  worked  over  enough  to  extract  all 
cheesy  matter,  which  would  spoil  its  keeping 
qualities,  but  not  enough  to  break  the  grain, 
which  would  make  it  look  greasy,  and  com¬ 
pletely  spoil  its  flavor;  when  worked  just 
enough,  it  will  look  as  if  it  had  beads  of  dew 
standing  all  over  its  surface. 

It  is  now  ready  to  be  put  in  packages  to  suit 
its  market.  Here,  where  the  most  of  our  pro¬ 
duce  is  consumed  in  the  adjoining  f-owas  and 
villages,  pound  rolls  and  prints  meet  with 
favor,  as  being  convenleut  for  retailing  to 
customers  who  only  want  a  pound  or  two  at  a 
time.  Some,  however,  prefer  it  in  small 
crocks,  as  being  easier  to  keep  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  more  suitable  for  those  who  wish  to 
lay  in  a  larger  supply.  For  shipping,  tubs  or 
firkins  would  be  required.  Those  holding  50 
pounds  are  a  good  size  for  an  ordinary  dairy ; 
and  are  convenient  for  handling.  They  should 


be  made  of  white  oak,  ash,  or  maple;  aud 
they  are  prepared  for  the  butter  by  being 
filled  with  boiliug-hot  brine,  allowing  it  to 
stand  in  them  until  perfectly  cold.  Then  pack 
the  butter  firmly  and  closely  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top;  cover  with  a  thin  muslin  cloth, 
and  fill  up  with  salt:  head  up  closely  so  that 
not  a  particle  of  air  can  reach  tho  butter,  aud 
ship  immediately,  as  age  never  improves  but¬ 
ter  in  the  least.  That  made  and  packed  in 
this  manner,  would  always  find  a  roudy  sale, 
and  command  n  high  price  in  any  of  tho  large 
city  markets  whore  there  is  au  unlimited  de¬ 
mand  for  good  butter,  aud  this  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  creamery  made. 

Cambourue,  Ontario,  Canada. 


T?  Atriums. 


WESTERN  CANADIAN  NOTES. 

(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

No  one  can  make  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  Canada  is  a  cold,  inhospitable, 
unpleasant  and  unproductive  region.  No 
more  beautiful  or  richer  couutrv  exists  any¬ 
where  than  that  portion  of  Ontario  lying 
aloug  tho  north  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name, 
and,  indeed,  the  same  may  he  said  of  the 
whole  peninsula  between  Lakes  Erie,  On¬ 
tario,  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  farms  and  farming  are  vory 
superior.  The  barley  grown  here  is  of  tho 
finest  quality,  aud  commands  tho  highest 
price  in  all  markets.  Fine  crops  of  hay  and 
wheat  are  produced,  and  better  stock  can  no 
where  bo  found. 

Yet  one  can  but  notice  tho  utmost  entire 
absence  of  corn  as  a  field  crop,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  root  crops  and  field  peas.  Until 
very  recently  peas  grown  here  wore  entirely 
free  from  bugs,  and  40  or  50  acres  were  grown 
on  a  single  farm;  lately  bugs  have  been  much 
more  prevalent,  and  fewer  acres  are  grown; 
yet,  peas  still  are  an  import, ant  crop,  and  this 
year  are  reported  nearly  exempt  from  Injury, 
and  magnificent. 

Roots  for  stock  feeding  are  very  largely 
grown;  In  fact,  they  are  each  year  becoming 
more  popular  and  more  indispensable.  The 
hulk  of  the  crop  are  Swedes,  though  mangels 
are  gradually  gaining  In  populai  ity  each  year. 
There  is  hardly  a  farm  that  has  not  as  much 
as  five  acres,  aud  live  to  eight  times  that  area 
is  no  rare  sight.  They  are  hern  raised  singly 
iu  rows  about 30  inches  apart,  and  from  12  to 
15  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  tho  row. 
They  are  planted  on  low  ridges,  with  a  one- 
horse  drill,  (nude  especially  for  the  purpose, 
which  sows  two  rows  at,  a  time,  putting  the 
seed  on  the  highest,  part  of  tho  ridge,  and  roll¬ 
ing  the  earth  compactly  over  it.  The  culti¬ 
vation  is  rather  shallow,  and  done  with  a  tool 
called  a  “scuffler,”  which  is  merely  a  sort  of 
shallow-working  cultivator  with  three  or  five 
teeth  This  is  used  as  loug  as  it  and  the  horse 
can  go  between  the  rows  without  badly  break¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  Tho  weeds  and  surplus  plants 
in  the  row  are  chopped  out  with  sharp  hoes, 
and  so  expert  are  the  workmen  that  but  very 
little  hand  weeding  is  necessary. 

At  harvest  time,  the  tops  are  out  from  the 
turnips  while  standing,  with  a  short-handled 
hoe,  made  very  sharp,  and  the  roots  are  after¬ 
ward  loosened  from  the  ground  and  freed 
from  dirt,  by  having  a  light  harrow,  bottom 
side  up,  drawn  crosswise  over  the  rows.  They 
are  then  picked  up,  thrown  in  wagons  and 
hauled  to  pits  or  barn  collars,  and  the  field  is 
plowed  for  barley  in  tho  Spring.  We  in¬ 
quired  particularly,  but  found  no  one  object¬ 
ing  to  roots  as  a  farm  crop  because  of  the 
hand  and  knee  work  in  growing  them.  Man¬ 
gels  are  grown  in  the  satno  manner,  except 
that  they  are  sown  earlier  and  are  harvested 
before  the  severe  frosts,  and  are  never  loos¬ 
ened  from  the  ground  with  the  harrow,  as 
they  are  injured  by  hard  frost  and  by  the 
bruising  incident  to  the  use  of  that  imple¬ 
ment.  No  stock  feeder  here,  would  dare  at¬ 
tempt  to  fatten  either  cattle  or  sheep  without 
a  plentiful  root  supply. 

Farm  buildings  are  good;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  barns,  which  are  largely 
built  with  basement  stables,  for  cattle  feeding. 
In  horses,  the  large,  heavy  draft-horse  class, 
largely  Clydesdale  and  Hhjro  horses,  em¬ 
braces  three-fourths  or  all,  in  eattlo,  Hhort- 
horns  and  their  grades  nearly  monopolize  the 
breeders’  attention,  und  tho  sheep  are  all  of 
the  long  and  middle  wool  class,  there  being, 
on  an  average,  notone  Merino  to  a  township. 
Very  many  cattle  are  raised  and  fattened  for 
the  English  market,  and  many  sheep  also 
are  fatted  for  the  same,  and  for  this  purpose 
groat  pains  are  taken  that  the  stock  he  put 
in  extra-nice  condition.  Much  attention  is 
being  given  to  fruit  growing  in  the  whole 
western  portion  of  Ontario,  and  especially 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  To¬ 
ronto  around  to  Niagara  River.  The  or- 
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chards  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and  have  a 
fair,  but  not  large,  crop  of  apples,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  crop  was  very  light  and 
the  fruit  poor  all  through  the.  Southern  coun¬ 
ties  bordering  on  Lake  Erie. 

Nearly  all  the  grapes  grown  in  the  North,  do 
finely  in  the  Ontario  plateau  from  the  Niagara 
River  west,  as  far  as  Rundns.  We  never  saw 
finer  samples  than  were  hown  by  the  Hamil 
ton  Horticultural  Society.  There  were  nearly 
all  Rogers’s  Hybrids,  and  very  many  of  the 
newer  sorts  were  in  the  collection,  and  if  they 
were  grown  on  vines  ‘‘not  wrung,”  they  were 
certainly  remarkable,  and  a  great  credit  to 
the  Society  and  the  grower.  Reaches  were 
formerly  a  leading  industry  in  the  whole  of 
this  region:  but  the  yellows  came  and  has 
made  sad  havoc;  nearly  all  the  orchards  are 
among  the  things  that  have  been.  Pears 
also  flourish  finely  and  pay  large  profits  to  the 
growers;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  crop  this 
year  was  said  to  1k>  small  aud  of  poor  quality. 
Winter  wheat  was  sowed  and  up;  a  medium 
acreage  bos  been  put  in,  in  good  order,  and  is 
looking  well. 

The  farmers  are  largely  of  Scotch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  origin,  are  good  cultivators,  close  calcu¬ 
lators,  and  many  are  quite  wealthy,  though 
few  work  their  soils  so  as  to  secure  the  largest 
crops,  and,  of  course,  the  highest  profit.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  the  Canadians  so  much 
interested  in  politfes.  supposing  the  Yankees 
monopolized  this  business;  but,  if  it  be  possi¬ 
ble.  the  Canadiuu  is  more  engrossed  and  car¬ 
ries  his  political  feelings  further  than  we  on 
thiB  side  of  the  lakes  and  rivers— Altogether, 
however,  the  Canadians  area  line  people,  and 
we  like  them.  “w,” 


INDIANA  STATE  FAIR. 


[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

The  23d  annual  fair  of  the  Indiana  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Indianapolis,  Sept.  29-Oet.  4.  On  the  first  two 
days  the  fair  was  literally  stuck  in  the  mud.  as 
a  heavy  rain  prevailed  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  On  Wednesday,  however,  the  weather 
was  fair,  and  the  mud  soon  dried  up.  i^ine 
weather  prevailed  during  the  rest,  of  the  week, 
and  the  attendance  was  good.  In  fact,  the 
society  never  felt  more  encouraged  than  they 
do  this  year  over  the  very  generous  patronage 
they  have  received.  In  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  the  exhibits  outnumbered  those  of  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  it  taxed  the  skill  of  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  to  find  where  to 
put  the  goods,  Waut  of  room  was  felt  in  all 
directions,  especially  among  the  livestock.  In 
fact,  in  the  latter  department  it  became  a 
serious  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  animals  that  were  unprovided  with 
stalls.  The  officer*  set  carpenters  to  work 
erecting  new  buildings  and  remodeling  others, 
and  after  all  the  society's  resources  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  there  were  many  exhibitors  who  had  to 
stable  their  horses  in  private  stall*  in  the  city. 
There  were  890  head  of  cattle,  487  horses,  550 
hogs,  850  sheep,  as  shown  by  the  entry  books;  a 
very  large  increase  over  last  year. 

The  poultry  department  was  small  and  not 
up  to  former  v  ears,  *  either  in  numhers  or  the 
quality  of  the  birds  shown.  Agricultural  Hall 
was  well  filled,  but  ft  did  not  appear  to  con¬ 
tain  vegetables  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  the  State 
of  Indiana  is  capable  of  producing.  The  ag¬ 
ricultural  implement  department  here,  as  at 
all  other  Western  fairs,  was  well  stocked,  aud 
it  covered  an  immense  amount  of  space. 
Nearly  all  the  machinery  was  shown  in  oper¬ 
ation.  and,  of  course,  was  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  fair. 

The  usual  number  of  side-shows,  bogus  jew¬ 
elry,  sharpers,  etc.,  etc.,  were  here,  working 
briskly  and  profitably-  Some  of  them  had 
evidently  been  practicing  lung  power  for  a 
year  past,  and  were  in  a  robust  condition  to 
make  everything  hideous  around  them.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  fair  with  so  many  rcallv 
meritorious  and  praiseworthy  things,  should 
be  disgraced  by  these  side-shows.  The  great 
State  of  Indiana,  with  all  her  agricultural 
and  live -stock  interests,  is  surely  able  to  bold  a 
fair  that  shall  be  purely  agricultural.  Why 
then  not  elect  officers  who  will  pledge  them¬ 
selves  not  to  lease  any  part  of  the  grounds  to 
any  catch-penny  affairs?  One  commendable 
feature  in  the  management  was  the  abolishing 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  ground,  anti  when 
the  disreputable  side-shows  and  fakirs  are  re¬ 
fused  admission,  the  Indiana  State  Fair  will 
rank  among  the  first.  G.  b.  b. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Fair. 

Our  State  Fair  was  a  success  again  this 
year.  The  exhibits  in  Agricultural  Hall  were 
fine,  especially  that  of  our  State  experiment 
farm,  which  bad  a  large  show  of  winter  and 
spring  w  heats  that  were  very  good  in  quality, 
as  were  the  other  varieties  of  grain  shown  by 
the  farm,  which  had  also  a  very  fiue  display 
of  the  different  varieties  of  vegetables— alto¬ 
gether  the  best  exhibition  it  has  ever  made,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen.  It  carried  off  a  consider¬ 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB. 


able  number  of  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
society.  I  also  received  my  share  of  these, 
having  been  awarded  the  special  premium 
offered  by  H.  Sibley  &  Co.  for  the  best  acre  of 
Pride  of  the  North  Com.  My  yield  was  109 
bushels  to  the  acre  (weighed  and  measured). 
The  same  variety  was  also  awarded  the  first 
aud  second  premiums  as  the  best,  yellow  dent 
corn.  The  stock  department  was  well  filled 
in  all  department*,  a. id  some  very  fiue  animals 
of  the  different  breeds  were  shown.  There 
was  a  larger  display  of  Holsteins  than  ever 
before;  some  of  the  animals  were  valued  at 
high  figures.  Aberdeen- Angus  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  small  herd  in  excellent  condition  and 
of  superior  quality. 

There  were  also  shown  an  imported  bull, 
cow  and  heifer  calf  of  the  Red  Norfolk  Polled 
breed — the  first,  I  believe,  shown  in  this  State. 
The  attendance  and  financial  results  were 
about  the  same  as  at  last  year’s  fair,  which  was 
considered  a  success.  w.  H.  c. 


THE  COMET  PEAR. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  iu  the  last  number  of 
the  Rural  a  picture  of  the  Comet  Pear,  with 
the  words  “  Lawson  Pear”  under  it.  I  never 
before  saw  the  word  Lawson  in  print  in  any 
paper  in  connection  with  this  pear,  although 
samples  of  the  fruit  have  been  sent  to  the 
Rural,  to  William  Party,  and  others,  as  the 
Cornet  Pear,  and  it  has  been  advertised  as 
such  in  the  Rural  and  numerous  other  horti¬ 
cultural  und  agricultural  papers.  I  look  upon 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  paper  that  we 
can  look  up  to  as  authority,  and  I  would  ask 
what  right  a  person,  or  a  family,  has  to  re¬ 
name  a  pear  that  has  been  in  their  possession, 
unnamed,  for  100  years?  I  admit  the  right  of 
a  person  to  name  any  new  fruit  he  may  grow 
or  originate;  lint  I  consider  that  at  the  end  of 
07  years  hi*  claim  to  name  it  is  so  weak  as  not 
to  supersede  a  name  that  has  been  used  ex¬ 
clusively  and  extensively  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.  We  should  all  join  to  do  honor  and 
justice  to  a  family  or  an  inventor  of  a  good 
machine,  or  a  good  fruit;  but  no  just  govern¬ 
ment  would  protect  by  patents  a  monopoly 
for  10(1  years:  neither  will  public  opinion,  or 
justice,  give  the  grower  of  a  new  fruit  the 
monopoly  of  it  for  100  years.  If  such  were 
the  case,  iu  what,  light  would  fruit  growers 
and  fruit  entem,  too — be  placed  at  lids  time  in 
reference  to  the  Bartlett  Pear,  Baldwin  Ap¬ 
ple,  Concord  Grape,  Wilson  Strawberry,  etc  ? 
With  all  due  respect  for  the  “honor  of  the 
family  upon  whose  farm  it  originated,”  I 
submit  that  if  they  desired  to  name  this  valu¬ 
able  pear,  they  should  have  done  so  ere  this, 
and  the  name  should  have  been  published  ill 
the  Rural  years  ago.  so  we  eould  have  seen 
the  name,  and  been  enjoying  the  fruit  since. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  in  session  at.  Philadelphia  last 
year,  passed  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the 
Niagara  Grape  Company,  because  they  placed 
too  much  restriction  on  the  sale  of  their  new 
grape. 

Resolution,— “That  the  withholding  of  new 
and  valuable  fruits  from  the  general  public, 
or  the  placing  of  them  under  close  restrictions 
for  an  unreasonably  long  period,  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  and  the 
genius  of  this  association.”  J.  s.  collinh. 

MoorftStown,  N.  J. 

A  CORRECTION  FROM  PROF.  w.  W,  TRACY. 

In  an  article  on  cross-fertilization  of  peas, 
in  the  Rural  of  October  4, 1  speak  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Prof.  Lazenby  as  tending  to  show 
that  the  fruit  was  not  affected  by  the  pollen 
used  iu  fertilization.  I  did  this  on  the.  strength 
of  reports  of  tests  with  corn  and  of  conversa¬ 
tions  I  have  had  with  several  parties,  from 
which  1  received  the  impression  that  the  trend 
of  all  the  experiments  was  iu  the  direction 
named,  I  have  since  received  from  Prof, 
Lazenby  a  report  of  his  experiments  with 
strawberries,  the  result  of  which  may  be 
summed  up  Iu  the  closing  sentence  of  the  re¬ 
port,  as  follows:  “  In  all  of  our  00  varieties 
growing  side  by  side, about  two-thirds  of  which 
are  pistillate,  the  characteristics  of  the  fruit 
of  each  were  preserved,  and  no  one  could  tell 
by  an  examination  of  the  fruit  alone  by  what 
pollen  any  one  variety  had  been  fertilized. 
Yet,  in  every  case  where  a  variety  waskuown 
to  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  just  one 
variety,  the  influence  was  marked  and  de¬ 
cisive.”  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  I  misrep¬ 
resented  Prof.  Lnzenby’s  work,  for  which  I 
ought  to  apologize  not  only  to  him  but  to  the 
readers  of  the  Rural. 


Lituunj. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Annual  for  1884. 

Contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  all 
newspapers  aud  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  arranged  by  States  in 


geographical  sections,  and  by  towns  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  It  furnishes  a  complete  list  of 
Religious,  Agricultural,  Medical,  Scientific, 
Educational,  and  every  other  class  of  publica¬ 
tions  m  the  United  States  and  Canada.  From 
it  you  can  learn  the  character  of  the  surface, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  adaptability  to 
the  growth  of  the  various  agricultural  staples, 
of  every  State,  Territory,  and  County  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  each  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces,  In  fact,  it  is  unequalled  for  full¬ 
ness,  correctness,  compactness  of  statement, 
variety,  and  value  of  contents,  and  freedom 
from  favoritism  or  prejudice.  Price  $8.00, 
carriage  paid.  Philadelphia  Pa. 

New  National  Fifth  Reader.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  publishers, 

The  last  of  this  series  of  school  readers  is 
completed  in  number  five.  Too  much  cannot 
lie  said  in  their  favor,  for  they  are  the  best  we 
know  of.  Clear,  large  type,  on  the  host,  paper, 
fully  illustrated,  and  the  reading  matter  of 
the  choicest.  As  we  have  before  said,  they 
will  inspire  the  young  to  read  the  best  litera¬ 
ture. 

A  Modern  Quixote:  or,  My  Wife’s  Fool 
of  a  Husband.  By  August  Berkely.  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

As-  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  story  of  a  hus¬ 
band  who,  by  his  comical  blunders  and  mis¬ 
takes,  is  always  doing  something  to  mortify 
and  shame  his  wife,  who  bears  patiently  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  rebels,  only  to  “make 
up”  again  and  again.  It  is  humorous,  witty, 
full  of  fun,  jokes,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Singing  on  the  Way.  Compiled  by  Mrs. 
Belle  Jewett  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Holbrook. 

A  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  Sunday 
schools  and  social  worship. 

The  Man  Wonderful  in  the  House  Beau¬ 
tiful.  An  allegory  teaching  the  principles 
of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  Chilion 
B.  Allen,  A.M..  M  D-,  and  Mary  L.  Allen. 
A.B.,  M.D.  Price.  $1.50.  Fowler  &  Wells 
Co  ,  publishers,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  book  is  an  allegory  in  which  the  body 
is  the  “House  Beautiful”  and  its  inhabitant 
tbe  “Man  Wonderful.”  The  building  of  the 
house  is  shown  from  foundation  to  roof,  aud 
then  we  arc  taken  through  the  different 
rooms,  and  their  wonders  and  beauties  dis¬ 
played  to  us.  We  are  then  introduced  to  the 
inhabitant  of  the  house,  “The  Man  Wonder¬ 
ful,”  and  learn  of  his  growth,  development 
and  habits.  We  also  become  acquainted  with 
the  guests  whom  he  entertains,  and  find  that 
some  of  them  are  doubtful  acquaintances, 
some  bad,  and  some  decidedly  wicked,  while 
others  are  very  good  company.  The  authors 
— husband  and  wife— are  both  regular  physi¬ 
cians. 

Captains  ok  Industry,  or  Men  of  Business 
who  did  Something  besides  Making  Money. 
By  James  Parton.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  publishers.  Price  $1.50. 

A  work  showing  what  men  of  small  means 
and  large  capabilities  can  do,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  accomplished.  Men  like  Gerritt  Smith, 
Peter  Faueuil.  Klihu  Burritt,  Richard  Cobden, 
Peter  Cooper,  Sir  Rowland  llill,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Viking  Bodlkys.  By  Horace  E.  Send* 
der.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A,  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston,  Price  $1.50. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  well-known  Bodley 
Books,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  they  saw  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  There  is  an  exceedingly  fine  en¬ 
graving  of  Ole  Bull,  Hans  Christian  Ander¬ 
sen,  and  also  one  of  Thorwalsdon,  the  sculp¬ 
tor.  These  books  should  be  a  part  of  every 
child’s  library. 

Evening  Rest.  By  J.  L.  Pratt.  Lothrop  & 
Co.,  pub.,  Boston.  Px*ice  25  cents. 

This  is  No.  5  of  the  “Young  Folks  Li¬ 
brary”  edition,  and  they  are  safe  books  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young,  which  wo  con¬ 
sider  a  great  thing  to  say.  tor  as  much  as  we 
wish  young  people  to  prefer  solid  literature, 
they  have  an  age  of  pref erring  such  as  will 
amuse  and  interest. 

Shoppkl’s  Building  Plans  for  Modern 
Low- cost  Houses.  Co-operative  Building 
Plan  Association,  pub.  N.  Y.  City.  Price 
50  cents. 

This  is  a  large  quarto,  containing  40  plans 
for  building  houses  cheap.  Plans,  with  speci¬ 
fications,  are  for  sale,  at  a  moderate  price. 


for  IP  omen. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS?  RAY  CLARK. 


A  WOMAN’S  REPORT  OF  “OUR  FAIR.” 

As  talks  about  fairs  seem  the  order  of  the 
Rural  now,  I  thought  to  give  a  glimpse  of 
our  social  life  iu  a  short  review  of  the  Shelby 
Co.  Fair.  Our  Fair  has  always  beeu  one  of 
the  most  popular  iu  the  State,  though  of  late 
years  the  interest  has  been  declining,  until 
this  year,  when  the  stockholders  realized  that 
greater  inducement  must  be  offered,  aud  more 
attractions  secured,  to  regain  the  place  their 
lack  of  interest  had  lost,  to  the  great  annual 
County  social.  Their  efforts  proved  effectual, 
as  the  crowd  was  the  largest  ever^kuowu. 


Last  year  there  were  not  enough  ladies  pres¬ 
ent  the  first  day  to  secure  judges  for  their 
exhibits  iu  Floral  Hall,  and  to  avoid  that,  this 
year  “white”  ladies  and  children  were  ad¬ 
mitted  free.  The  first  day  has  always  been 
devoted  to  the  display  of  fancy  work,  agricul¬ 
tural  productions  and  sheep.  One  soon  tires 
of  the  endless  entries  of  sheep;  they  all  seem 
alike,  so  meek,  that  we  were  glad  to  have  the 
programme  varied  by  entries  of  horses — we 
have  very  fine  horses — and  the  turnouts  were 
quite  stylish. 

Floral  Hall  is  devoted  to  the  display  of  fruit, 
(lowers,  vegetables,  paintings,  embroideries, 
pickles,  jellies,  cakes,  etc.  I  reached  the  Hall 
early  aud  sat  in  a  window  over  the  entrance 
to  watch  people  come  and  go,  while  I  gossiptd 
with  a  school-girl,  every  now  and  then  lend¬ 
ing  a  helping  hand  to  the  director,  who  was 
busy  hanging  quilts,  pictures,  etc.,  aud  won¬ 
dering  “what  this  thiug  was,  and  where  it 
belonged?"  It  was  easy  for  feminine  eyes  to 
poreeive  the  difference  between  a  cushion  and 
a  mat,  but  to  him— unfathomable  mystery!  I 
heard  my  school  girl  exclaim:  “If  there  isn’t 
Jouoie!  She  has  ridden  out  in  the  mill  wagon 
with  her  pictures,  isn’tshe  independent!"  And 
soon  we  saw  a  fresh  lookiug  girl,  in  white  mus¬ 
lin,  coming  up  the  stairway,  her  father  follow¬ 
ing  with  her  pictures.  She  is  one  of  the  village 
belles  that,  after  exhausting  all  the  art  facili¬ 
ties  of  our  town,  studied  a  year  iu  Boston, 
came  home  with  her  beautiful  pictures,  fitted 
up  a  cozy  studio,  and  gave  lessons  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Mooting  her  several  hours  afterwards, 
she  told  <ue  she  had  won  six  blue  ribbous.  The 
embroideries  were  very  pretty  aud  nicely 
done;  but  why  do  women  consume  so  much 
time  aud  skill  in  kuitting  bedspreads,  that  are 
so  ugly  and  cumbersome,  when  prettier  ones 
can  be  bought  for  75 cents ?  From  the  number  of 
quilts  displayed  my  school-girl  thought  “there 
were  lots  of  people  crazy!”  The  premium 
hanging  basket — home  made— was  a  paint 
keg,  painted  red,  with  holes  bored  around,  out 
of  which  grew  a  wax  plaut  which  was  covered 
with  bloom  and  a  thing  of  beauty.  Cakes  of 
all  kinds,  flakey-boateu  biscuit,  elegant  light 
broad,  fine  apples,  grapes,  but  not  a  poach; 
water-melons—  immense-and  having  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  taste,  being  as  good  as  they  looked. 
The  mammoth  pumpkins  aud  beets  were  there 
also. 

Ladies  are  judges  of  most  of  the  displays  in 
Floral  Hall.  Their  judgmeuts  are  not  always 
without  prejudice,  for  I  heard  in  the  cut-flower 
display  some  one  remark  to  one  of  the  judges, 
“I  thought  you  gave  the  premium  to  Mrs.  G,” 
Innocently  replied  the  wearer  ol’  the  ermine, 
“Didn't  we?  We  thought  that  was  hers.” 
After  seeing  the  beautiful  iu  Floral  Hall,  we 
peeped  into  the  coops  of  poultry,  saw  the  big 
geese  and  the  “small  boy”  pulling  at  their  tails, 
for  the  fun  of  heariug  their  “quack,  quack.” 
Then  over  to  the  amphitheater  to  watch  the 
ring  and  the  cro  wd  of  young  couples  that 
walked  round  and  round,  as  if  paid  so  much 
a  mile.  Near  me  was  a  girl  lamenting  to 
her  lover  the  lack  of  excitement,  wishing 
for  a  “smash  up;”  her  lover  adding,  “one  or 
two  killed  and  wounded.”  As  if  in  answer  to 
her  wish  in  one  of  the  swift  dashes  around 
the  ring,  tbe  front  wheel  of  a  sulky  came  off; 
the  driver,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
alighted  on  his  feet,  held  the  reins  firmly  un¬ 
til  his  beautiful  bays  were  stopped  by  a  uegro 
man.  A  new  sulky  was  brought  in  the  ring, 
aud  the  pair  harnessed  to  it,  going  off  again 
in  a  spirited  way,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  one 
of  the  contestants  smashed  both  bind  wheels 
of  the  new  sulky,  throwing  the  driver  full 
length  on  hi*  back.  He  hold  on  bravely  to  tbe 
reins,  aud  a  thrill  of  horror,  expectant  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  passed  through  the  cro  wd,  as  he  was  being 
dragged,  but  several  men  rushed  forward  aud 
seized  the  horses,  while  others  assisted  the  mau, 
who  was  not  hurt.  The  girl  uud  her  beau 
were  quit©  excited ,  he  saying  it  was  done  pur¬ 
posely;  the  same  man  had  “smashed  him  up 
twice  at  the  Ban  Is  town  fair.”  Our  damaged 
hero  seetned  to  fully  forgive,  wheu  hL>  beau¬ 
ties  prauced  around  the  ring,  weariug  the 
’•blue.” 

Our  mills  have  new  machinery  for  making 
roller  fiour,  aud  there  was  some  auxiety  as  to 
which  would  win  the  premium.  The  Banner 
Mills  had  wou  the  prize  at  other  fairs,  where 
it  came  iu  competition  with  Minneapolis  mills, 
aud  others.  They  were  glad  to  feel  they  were 
not  without  honor  at  home,  the  judges  decid¬ 
ing  their  flour  the  best,  aud  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  award,  they  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  a  tray  of  cake  aud 
wine.  It  was  carried  around  the  ring  by  one  of 
their  mill  hands,  a  fat  colored  boy,  who  wore 
a  big  placard  on  his  back,  which  read:  “I  eat 
Logan’s  flour”— the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
mill.  He  was  followed  by  a  slim  cadaverous 
negro  boy,  on  whose  back  was  written:  “I 
don’t.”  The  place  enclosed  over  the  entrance 
to  the  ring  is  called  the  courting  box;  the 
belles  and  heaux  find  it  a  delightful  camping 
ground.  Within  its  limits  mauy  a  pair 
have  discovered  that  their  “hearts  beat  as 
one.”  Younger  ones  delight  in  riding  on  the 
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Flying  Dutchman,  eating  ice  cream  candy, 
pop  corn,  and  smiliug  at  the  tiny  red 
halloons  floating  above  them  which  papa  has 
been  waxed  into  baying. 

Everybody  goes  to  the  fair,  to  see  who  is 
there.  To  all  it  is  known  as  ‘‘Our  Fair.” 
Country  people  bring  lunches  and  offer  hos¬ 
pitality  to  the  world.  Tired  young  mothers 
wander  around  with  their  babies,  followed  by 
little  negro  girls  carrying  a  basket,  and  usual 
baby  accompaniments.  One  wonders  why 
she  comes,  but  it  seems  as  if  everybody  must 
go  to  the  fair,  for,  like  Christmas,  it  comes 
but  once  a  year,  and  we  must  be  jolly  then, 
even  if  we  work  hard  for  it.  So  the  worn-out 
mother  brings  her  baby,  risking  its  colic,  and 
tries  to  squeeze  out  a  little  fun ;  bjut  the  face 
tells  another  tale.  These  annual  reunions, 
bringing  everybody  together,  serve  a  social 
purpose,  keeping  friendships  constantly  bright¬ 
ened,  by  being  renewed  so  that  everybody  is 
glad  when  the  Fair  is  here,  and  glad  when  it 
is  over.  m.  l.  s. 

FALL  JOTTINGS. 

SHOPPING. 

This  is  one  of  the  pleasures  indulged  in  by  the 
ladies  necessarily,  and  Fall  shopping  is  general¬ 
ly  the  briskest  of  the  brisk.  Those  who  shop 
only  at  long  intervals  are  often  found  envying 
others  more  fortunate.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  always  at  it,  wish  many 
times  that  they  were  never  obliged  to  buy  an 
article.  Shopping  for  yourself  and  shopping 
for  other  people  is  something  very  different. 
But  if  you  cannot  do  much  of  the  former,  try 
and  do  the  latter,  and  you  will  have  a  varied 
experience.  To  do  shopping  in  the  right  way, 
you  must  go  cast,  west,  north  and  south— you 
must  bo  Indy  like,  have  tact,  aud  oceans  of 
good  nature,  otherwise  you  will  return  home 
many  times  fooling  that  you  have  injured 
scores  of  people  aud  yourself  in  the  bargain. 

Shoppers  are  numerous  and  of  many  differ¬ 
ent.  kinds.  There  is  the  daily,  weekly,  mouthly 
aud  yearly  shopper,  all  of  whom  can  be  easily 
picked  out  by  the  observer  aud  sales- lady. 
The  buyer  for  out-of-town  purties  and  the 
fashion  writer  are  generally  placed  in  the 
same  line,  being  of  an  equal  nuisance.  Tho 
former  is  forever  matching  samples,  while  tho 
latter  is  ever  seeking  new  points.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  buyer  for  friends  is  not  an  enviable 
one,  until  she  is  thoroughly  posted  os  to  how 
and  where  to  buy.  The  position  of  a  fashion 
writer  is  often  highly  disagreeable,  as  at  some 
of  the  largest  stores  thegllinp.se  of  a  note  Ijook 
is  often  the  signal  for  gross  impertinence. 
“Copying  strictly  forbidden,”  is  often  whis¬ 
pered  in  your  ear. 

Some  ladies  invariably  have  their  goods 
sent  home,  while  others  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  carry  your  bundles 
if  you  can,  and  then  you  are  sure  to  have 
them  on  hand  without  any  trouble.  You  are 
just  as  aristocratic  after  laying  down  your 
own  bundles  as  you  ure  wheu  the  errand  boy 
or  girl  does  it  for  you.  The  shopper  who  does 
it  for  the  public  must  not  expect  to  realize 
much  profit  ai  first. 

When  you  receive  a  five  dollar  bill  and  with 
it  a  largo  list  of  sundries,  just  oat  a  good 
breakfast,  slip  your  feet  into  a  pair  of  com¬ 
fortable  shoes  and  start  off,  leaving  all 
thoughts  of  commission  to  the  vague  future, 
and  a  fuller  experience.  Sometimes  you  will 
be  on  the  rack  with  your  bill  in  one  hand  aud 
list  in  tho  other,  which  is  sure  to  say  first, 
"One  pair  of  gloves.”  This,  of  course,  will  do 
away  with  one  dollar,  or  more.  In  ordering 
this  article  of  dress,  one  cannot  be  too  parti¬ 
cular,  as  to  kind,  quality,  size,  color  and 
price,  all  of  these  are  very  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  every  lady  should  be 
desirous  of  having  well-fitting  gloves,  which 
are  always  an  evidence  of  good  taste.  So  we 
say,  if  even  one  dollar  aud  fifty  cents  has  to 
be  spent,  for  this  ono  article,  do  not  send  an 
inferior  one. 

There  will  probably  be  an  order  for  em¬ 
broidery  silk,  which  is  comparatively  an  ex¬ 
pensive  article;  another  slice  is  cut  off  of  the 
small  whole.  Pins,  needles,  cottons,  tapes, 
braids,  etc.,  etc.,  fill  out  the  list,  aud  with 
good  management,  and  making  a  tour  of  the 
city  shopping  places,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  many  notions  five  dollars  will  pur¬ 
chase. 

OPENINGS. 

These  are  ever  an  object  of  interest  to  two 
classes,  first  to  the  dressmaker,  because  from 
them  she  obtains  designs  for  her  own  use, 
which,  added  to  those  of  a  brain  possessing  or¬ 
iginality,  much  is  gained  towards  a  diversity 
of  style,  than  which  nothing  is  more  necessary 
to  the  fashionable  modiste,  whose  patrons  want 
each  dress  made  to  differ  from  every  other,  of 
her  own,  and  of  course  from  her  neighbor’s. 

Then  the  ultra-fashionable  world,  who  are 
ever  looking  for  novelties,  and  who  it  would 
seern,  can  this  season  be  thoroughly  satisfied. 
The  goods  displayed  are  of  the  richest  quality 
and  material.  Velvets,  plain  and  embossed, 
are  the  leading  styles.  In  the  plain  solid  col¬ 
ors  can  be  found  green, .brown,  blue,  purple, 


and  wine  or  maroon.  These  are  in  the  richest 
shades  of  these  colors.  The  embossed  velvet 
has  light  colored  silk  ground  upon  which  are 
the  designs  of  velvet  in  contrasting  color;  al¬ 
though  thesis  come  in  solid  colors  also. 

The  richest  costumes  can  be  looked  at  free, 
but  bought  only  at  fabulous  prices. 

Two  dinner  dresses  are  exhibited  at  one  of 
our  large  stores,  one  made  of  brown,  and  the 
other  of  green  velvet,  simply  trimmed  with 
chenille  fringe. 

Evening  dresses  of  ottoman  silk,  satin,  lace, 
etc.,  are  among  the  attractions. 

VIVIAN  WHITKFIKLD. 


GIVE  WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  A 
SHARE  IN  THE  PROFITS. 

A  man  who  was  out  of  health  was  desired 
by  bis  physician  to  work  iu  a  garden  every 
day.  As  he  worked  simply  for  his  health  it 
was  easy  enough  to  find  the  garden  to  hoe  in. 
Any  body  was  williug  to  employ  such  a 
worker.  But  after  a  mouth  or  so  ho  gave  it 
up.  It  did  not  do  him  a  bit  of  good.  The 
physician  was  puzzled.  It  was  certainly  the 
right  prescription  for  the  right  man.  Sudden¬ 
ly  the  thought  struck  him  t.lmt,  the  man  took 
no  interest  in  his  work,  and  he  directed  him 
to  try  it  again  for  a  share  of  the  profits. 

Tho  new  arrangement  was  made  and  tho 
man  began  operations.  It  soon  worked  lika 
a  charm.  His  mind  was  wide  awake,  his  in¬ 
terest  in  crops  and  sales  quickened,  anil  in  tho 
end  he  became  a  well  man.  A  share  in  t.he 
profits  is  a  wonderful  enlivoner  of  toil  aud 
incites  us  to  new  energies  and  activities,  which 
we  hail  supposed  were  quite  beyond  our  abil¬ 
ity.  Yes  and  it  helps  to  rest,  weary  arms  and 
feet  ami  make  toil  seem  endurable.  One 
reason  work  is  such  spiritless  drudgery  to  so 
many  farmer’s  families  is  because  father  is 
solo  banker  of  the  firm,  and  money  is  extort¬ 
ed  from  him  with  a  wrench  equal  to  that 
which  old  “Isaac  of  York”  sustained  when 
his  captors  sought  to  extort  his  ducats.  No 
wonder  so  many  say  with  just  resentment  and 
iudignution  “I  would  rather  go  without  any 
thing  than  ask  father  for  it.” 

It  is  here  that  a  root  of  bitterness  springs  up 
which  poisons  all  the  sweet  wells  of  domestic 
happiness.  If  any  one  earns  fail-  wages  it  is  a 
farmer's  wife  and  daughters,  and  it  is  both 
meanniwi  and  injustice  to  grudge  them  their 
allowance  and  the  privilege  of  spending  it,  as 
they  please.  How  much  one  will  compass 
cheerfully,  anil  with  no  apparent  disadvantage 
to  the  health,  when  the  profits  are  their  own. 
A  lady  aud  her  daughter  drive  in  to  our  vil¬ 
lage  for  their  supplies,  who  do  the  work  in¬ 
doors  fora  large  farm,  and  who,  besides,  take 
a  family  of  city  boarders  at  a  good  price. 
The  proceeds  are  their  own,  aud  they  willing¬ 
ly  take  upon  themselves  the  added  work  for 
the  advantage  they  reap,  and  enjoy  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  their  hard-earned  dollars  far 
more  than  if  they  had  been  grudgingly  dolled 
out  to  them  after  long  and  hard  persuasion. 
Every  farmer’s  wife  should  huve  her  perqui¬ 
sites — and  liberal  ones  too — besides  being 
fairly  counted  in  as  a  member  of  the  firm, 
with  a  voice  in  its  buyings  and  sellings. 

OLIVE. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

Don’t  talk  against  your  relatives. 

It  is  best  not  to  keep  canaries  in  painted 
cages — they  are  upt  to  pick  off  and  eat  the 
paint. 

Milk,  sweet  or  sour,  will  sometimes  work 
wonders  in  removing  stains  from  colored 
goods. 

Use  newspapers  to  polish  glassware. 

When  cooking  Saratoga  potatoes,  prepare 
enough  for  two  or  three  meals.  They  are  just 
as  nice  at  the  seconder  third  breakfast  as  at 
the  first,  provided  they  have  been  kept  iu  a 
dry  place. 

Would  that  we  were  not  all  so  fond  of  talk¬ 
ing  of  ourselves ! 

If  you  want  to  lighten  your  wife’s  labor, 
see  that  the  inside  of  the  house  Is  frequently 
painted.  A  fresh  coat  of  paint  iu  a  room  will 
do  more  towards  making  it  clean  and  tidy 
than  all  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning  that  a 
woman’s  hands  can  give  it. 

It  is  said  that  white  silk  lace  can  bo  cleaned 
by  washing  in  benzine.  It  is  best  to  do  this 
work  out-of-doors,  away  from  fires  and  lights. 

Corued  beef  aud  tongue  are  the  best  meats 
for  a  hash. 

Slang  is  as  “catching”  as  chicken-pox  or 
measles. 

Now  is  the  time  when  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure  in 
warding  off  colds  aud  coughs.  Colds,  sore- 
throats,  etc.,  are  not  always  the  results  of  ex¬ 
posure.  Indigestion,  constipation,  greasy 
foods,  lack  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  ill- 


ventilation  are  each  aud  all  prolific  sources  of 
these  maladies. 

In  your  love  and  care  of  your  children,  don’t 
show  partiality. 

Don’t  put  off  house  cleaning  until  so  late 
that  some  member  of  your  family  contracts 
a  heavy  cold  or  pneumonia  from  the  damp 
and  chilly  rooms. 

Dr.  Cuyler  says:  “Probably  there  never 
was  a  marital  union  that  did  not  involve  a 
single  particle  of  friction — simply  because  no 
man  is  a  demi  god  and  no  woman  a  sinless 
angel.” 

See  that  the  children  are  warmly  clad  dur¬ 
ing  those  sudden  changes. 

Young  ladies  who  contemplate  becoming 
wives,  remember  that  husbands  can’t  live  on 
love  alone — they  must  have  something  more 
substantial,  and,  ns  anile,  they  want  it  woll- 
cooked. 

Women  are  more  to  be  trusted  with  money 
tlmu  men.  Although  hundreds  of  them  hold 
positions  of  financial  trust  in  this  country,- 
who  has  hoard  of  a  woman  being  guilty  of 
embezzlement  or  defalcation? 

When  cooking  eggs  by  breaking  them  into 
hot  water,  never  allow  the  water  to  boil — it 
wastes  them  and  destroys  their  shape.  Have 
the  water  boiling-hot  and  set  the  pan  on  the 
baek  ol'  the  stove  until  the  eggs  are  cooked 
soft  or  hard,  as  likod. 

If  it  is  the  husband’s  duty  to  do  the  heavy 
part  of  his  wife’s  work,  why  isn’t  it  tho  wife’s 
duty  to  do  at  least  tho  lighter  part  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  work? — 'tis  a  poor  rule  that  doesn’t 
in  any  wise  work  l>oth  ways. 

We  have  this  question  to  ask  our  contem¬ 
poraries: — Why  is  it  that  you  object  to  giv¬ 
ing  credit  to  the  D.  E.  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker? 

- - - - 

FINE  COOKERY  AT  OUR  FAIRS. 

I  followed  the  Rural’s  ad"ice,  and  took 
my  note-book  to  our  couuty  fair.  I  looked 
with  envy  at  the  Reemingly  toothsome  pre¬ 
serves,  the  snowy  bread  and  light  cukes.  Hut 
looking  at  them  did  not  enlighten  me  as  to 
their  manufacture,  and  1  wished  more  than 
once  that  tho  exhibitors  had  been  obliged  to 
furnish  recipes  with  their  exhibits.  The 
managers  could  easily  have  had  tho  directions 
printed  aud  piueod  by  each  loaf  of  bread, 
cake,  etc.  Think  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
such  a  course  of  action  1  To  bo  sure,  Mrs,  A. 
would  kuow  howto  make  broad  as  light  and 
white  us  Mrs.  B. ;  and  Mrs.  C.  could  make 
as  delicate  a  cake  as  Mi’s.  D. ;  utid  Mrs.  E.’s 
preserves  would  be  no  better  than  her  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  But  are  we  to  allow  such  litUomss  of 
spirit  to  interfere  with  furthering  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  domestic  economy  of  our  country? 
As  it  is,  I  think  the  exhibition  of  cookery  at 
our  fairs  creates  more  envy  and  ill  feeling 
than  anything  else,  and  this  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  hearing  a  lady  tell,  in  boast¬ 
ful  tones,  how  she  had  offended  all  tho  ladies 
of  her  neighborhood  by  carrying  off  the  prize 
for  canned  fruits  for  several  yours  in  succes¬ 
sion.  A-  E.  w.  o. 

-♦  *  - 

PIUNIC  TEAS. 

English  Royalty  has  set  its  seal  of  fashion 
upon  this  most  delightful  of  all  unceremonious 
gatherings,  the  picnic  tea;  aud  as  it  possesses 
none  of  the  drawbacks  that  disqualify  the 
ordinary  out-of-door  picnic  and  all  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  society  welcomes  and  delights  in 
these  teas.  Several  house  parties  ure  invited 
to  drive  to  some  stated  spot,  there  to  partake 
of  tea  and  some  light  refreshments  in  tho  form 
of  wafers,  crackers,  or  thin  cakes.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  finding 
fuel  aud  kindling  the  fire  to  boil  the  water, 
while  the  ladies  unpack  and  arrange  the  cups, 
etc.  Two  hours  is  the  outside  limit  passed  at 
the  tea  drinking  rendezvous,  and  tho  gather¬ 
ings  from  beginning  to  end  are  strictly  uncere¬ 
monious. 

to  dress  poultry. 

Aunt  Em.  wished  to  know  the  best  method 
of  preparing  chickens  for  the  table.  Here  is  rny 
way:  Do  not  feed  the  chickens  a  day  before 
killing.  If  after  the  heads  are  cut  off,  the 
birds  are  hung  up  by  the  feet  so  that  they 
bleed  freely,  the  flesh  will  be  found  white, 
and  many  think  it  more  wholesome.  Scald 
in  every  part  by  dipping  in  and  out  of  a  tub 
of  boiling  water.  Pull  out  tho  feathers  in 
the  same  direction  they  naturally  lie  (if  you 
don’t,  you  will  be  apt  to  tear  the  skin).  Re¬ 
move  ali  pin  feathers,  singe,  place  on  a  board 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  tho  legs  a  little 
below  the  knee  joint.  Remove  the  oil-bag 
above  the  tail;  make  a  slit  in  front  of  the 
neck,  takiug  out  everything  pertaining  to  the 
crop  or  wind  pipe;  cut  the  neck-bone  off  close 
to  the  body,  leaving  the  skin  a  good  length 
to  cover  over  the  bone.  Cut  a  slit  three  inches 
long  (or  large  enough  to  let  the  hand  in) 
from  the  tail  upward ;  being  careful  to  cut 
only  through  the  skin.  Detach  and  remove  the 
intestines,  careful  not  to  burst  the  gall-bag. 
Trim  away  the  fat  at  the  incision;  split 
the  gizzard  without  cutting  into  the  inner 


lining,  and  remove  the  inside'portion.  Trim 
off  fatty  or  waste  parts  from  heart  and  liver. 
Wash  the  chicken  (some  wipe  out  carefully 
without  washing),  drain  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
cooked  in  any  way  you  please. 

farmer’s  wife. 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  SERVING 

OYSTERS. 

September  contains  the  charmed  “r,”  and 
oysters  are  again  in  season.  The  excellence 
of  September  oysters,  however,  depends  upon 
the  temperature — whether  or  not  the  water  is 
cool  enough  to  harden  them.  1  remember 
that  a  dish  of  oysters  eaten  one  September, 
created  a  dislike  to  them  for  years  afterwards. 

For  a 

good  stew. 

Allow  10  medium  sized  oysters  for  each 
person.  Remove  bits  of  shell,  strain;  put  the 
liquid  on  to  boil  with  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  or,  if  milk  is  preferred,  heat  it  in  a 
separate  dish.  When  the  liquid  boils,  skim; 
add  tho  oysters  and  boil  not  longer  than  five 
minutes.  If  milk  is  used,  add  now  with  the 
butter, pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  at  once. 

oysters  stewed  in  their  own  liquor. 

Gentlemen  especially  are  fond  of  them  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  wise;  strain  the  liquid  to  remove 
pioees  of  shell,  add  the  oysters,  and  gently 
simmer  until  about  half  of  tho  liquid  has 
evaporated.  Season  generously  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt,  nnd  pour  over  small 
slices  of  bread,  cut  thin  and  delicately  brown¬ 
ed.  Worcestershire  sauce  or  tomato  catchup 
should  accompany  this  dish. 

BROILED  OYSTERS. 

Select  large,  fine  oysters;  dry  in  a  napkin, 
dip  each  in  melted  butter  (previously  peppered 
and  salted,  [f  neceisary),  then  roll  well  in 
cracker  dust,  nnd  broil  on  a  fine,  folding  wire 
broiler.  Turn  frequently.  Four  or  five  min¬ 
utes  will  cook  them.  Serve  on  a  hot.  dish  with 
a  few  bits  of  butter  on  them.  Garnish,  if  you 
choose,  with  lemon. 

FRIED  OYSTERS. 

If  large,  prepare  as  follows:— Drain,  roll  in 
fine  cracker  dust,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  mixed 
with  a  little  milk  aud  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  suit,  and  again  roil  in  tho  cracker  aud  fry 
a  delicate  brown  on  both  sides  in  hot.  fat.,  beef 
drippings  and  butter,  equal  parts.  Drain,  and 
serve  with  cold-slaw  or  chow-chow.  If  small, 
pour  the  oysters  into  cracker  dust,  season, 
mix  weil,  mold  into  small,  fiat  cakes  with  two 
or  three  oysters  in  each,  dip  into  tho  egg,  then 
into  the  cracker,  and  fry. 

PICKLED  OYSTERS. 

Choose  the  largest  for  this  purpose.  Put 
over  the  fire  in  their  own  liquor  and  a  small 
piece  of  butter.  Simmer  a  few  minutes  until 
plump  and  white;  then  tuko  out  with  a  skim¬ 
mer  into  a  dish.  Take  of  their  own  liquor 
enough  to  cover  them.  Put  a  layer  of  oysters 
into  a  deep  dish,  strew  over  a  Few  cloves,  bits 
of  Cinnamon  and  whole  pepper,  and  cover 
with  two  or  three  slices  of  lemon,  then  oys¬ 
ters.  spice  and  lemon,  till  all  are  used.  To 
the  hot  liquor  add  a  cup  of  vinegar  (that  is, 
if  von  are  not  pickling  over  160  oysters)  salt 
to  taste  and  pour  over  the  oysters  They  may 
be  used  the  second  day  after  preparing,  blit 
will  keep  some  time  in  a  cool  place,  mrh.  c. 

»« > 

DOMESTIC  RECIPE8. 


CHICKENS  AND  RICE. 

CuTup  two  or  three  nicely  prepared  young 
chickens,  and  half  fry  them  iu  a  generous 
piece  of  butter.  Boil  a  cup  ot  rice  until  ten¬ 
der — the  grains  should  ho  distinct  and  dry — 
season  with  salt  and  stir  into  it  a  spoonful  of 
butter  while  hot.  When  almost  cold,  stir 
into  the  rice  three  beaten  eggs.  Put  the 
chickens  into  a  deep  pudding  dish,  gravy  and 
all,  and  cover  with  the  rice.  Brown  in  an 
oven  not  too  hot. 

BREAD  PUDDING. 

A  quart  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a  tablespoon Tul 
of  melted  butter,  a  teacupful  of  sugar,  two 
cups  of  fiuo  bread  crumbs,  juice  and  half  the 
grated  peel  of  oue  lemon.  Beat,  the  eggs, 
sugar  and  butter  together,  soak  the  crumbs 
iu  tho  milk;  stir  all  together,  beating  hard; 
add  the  lemon,  and  bake  in  a  greased  pudding 
dish.  When  almost  done,  cover  with  a  me/ - 
ingue  made  of  tho  whites  of  three  eggs  and  a 
little  powdered  sugar.  15at  cold.  p. 

PRESERVING  MUSK-MELON, 

Take  green  musk-melons,  pare  und  slice; 
now  put  a  layer  of  fig  loaves  iu  the  preserving 
kettle  (bftll  metal),  then  a  layer  of  the  melon, 
then  leaves  and  melon  alternately,  until  the 
kettle  is  full— leaves  to  be  on  top.  Sprinkle 
alum  over  the  layers— one  ounce  will  do  for 
10  pounds  of  fruit,  Fillup  with  water,  aud 
let  boil  10  minutes;  take  up  the  melon  on 
dishes  and  let  cool.  Makeasirnpof  I  m  pounds 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  the  fruit";  put  in 
the  melon,  and  lot  boil  until  tender.  Lemon 
or  orange  peel  and  mace  are  tho  best  flavor¬ 
ing.  The  fig  leaves  give  the  melon,  when 
cooked  in  this  way,  a  cocoanut  flavor.  Citron 
and  watermelon  rind  are  also  nice  preserved  in 
like  manner.  M.  H.  s. 


lIorMlordta  Acid  Phosphate. 
Excellent  IIchiiIih. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Willis,  Elliot,  Me.,  says:  “Hors- 
ford’s  Acid  Phosphate  gives  most  excellent  re¬ 
sults.”— Aclv. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  11. 

California’s  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  has  recently  decided  that  Chinese 
children  cannot  become  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  public  education  being  intended,  un¬ 
der  the  constitution  of  the  State,  only  for 
those  who  can  become  citizens.  There  are 
nearly  1,500  Chinese  children  in  San  Francis¬ 


co  alone .  Over  1500  patents  were  issued 

by  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  one  day 
last  week . Decrease  of  the  public  debt 


during  September,  *12,0-17,039 ;  cash  in  the 

Treasury,  1425,081,322 . The  rogue’* 

gallery  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  includes  photographs  of  over  8,000 
counterfeit  makers  and  “ahovers.”  The  sub¬ 
jects  vary  in  age  all  the  way  from  14  to  70, 
and  represent  every  nationality,  even  the 

Chinese . Gov.  Jarvis  told  the  North 

Carolinians,  in  a  speech  the  other  day,  that 
they  bad  enjoyed  this  year  something  never 
before  seen  since  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence— “The  State  Government  run  for  one 
whole  year  without  drawing  a  dollar  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.”  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  sale  of  some  unproductive 

public  property  . . The  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  Telegraph  Comuny  has  made  a  sweeping 
reduction  of  rates  in  New  England,  which  has 

been  met  by  the  Mutual  Union . Steel 

for  shovels  and  spades,  not  less  than  It  or 
more  than  18  wire  gauge,  ami  costing  not  less 
than  *75  per  ton,  of  2.240  pounds,  may  be  im¬ 
ported  into  Canada  free  of  duty  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  until  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

. ..Over  150  small  wooden  houses  have 

been  built  in  Quebec,  and  are  being  shipped 
to  the  Panama  Canal........ There  are  50,1 90 

post  offices  In  the  United  States,  at  which, 
during  the  past  year,  24  postage  stamps  to 

each  person  was  the  average  sale . A 

syndicate  has  been  formed  at  Reading,  Pa., 
to  manufacture  steel  under  the  new  process, 

winch  is  to  compete  with  Bessemer . 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United 
States  on  the  1st  of  October,  1884,  to  have  been 
*815,000,000.  Of  this  amount  1558,000,000  are 
gold.  $182*000,000  standard  silver  dollars  and 
*75,000,000  subsidiary  silver.  This  is  a  gain 
from  the  1st  of  October,  1883.  of  *35,000,000, 
*13,000,000  being  gold  coin  and*22,00,000  silver. 
....The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
will  meet  on  Monday  next  for  the  October  term 
of  1884. ...The  Indians  of  British  Columbia, 
at  Metlakehela,  are  at  daggers’  points  over 
the  quarrels  of  two  missionaries,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  has  been  there  for  years, 
and  Bishop  Ridley,  sent  out  to  displace  him. 

_ Unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the 

smuggling  of  Chinamen  into  the  United 
States,  nearly  the  whole  Chinese  population 
of  British  Columbia  will  be  transferred  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  before 
Spring ........  Twenty  thousand  workmen  are 

idle  in  Cincinnati . There  are  said  to  be 

1,871,217  illiterate  voters  in  the  United  States. 
....Vermont  school  teachers  are  prohibited 

by  law  from  (.he  use  of  tobacco . . For  the 

first  time  in  the  history  of  lake  navigation  a 
cargo  of  corn  has  been  shipped  from  Chicago 
to  Buffalo  during  the  last  week  in  September, 

at  1%  cent  per  bushel . The  manage. 

ment.  of  the  World’s  Exposition  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  are  ubout  to  close  negotiations  for 
chartering  the  steamship  Great  Eastern  to 
carry  exhibits  of  foreign  countries  to  New 
Orleans  free  of  charge . The  Commis¬ 

sioners  to  appraise  lands  for  a  State  Park  at. 
Niagara  Falls,  Messrs.  Paschal  P.  Pratt,  Lu¬ 
ther  R.  Marsh  and  Matthew  Hale,  recently 
made  their  awards.  The  land  owner* 
asked  altogether  over  $8,000,000.  The  awards 

give  them  an  aggregate  of  *1,433, 429.50 . 

The  Twelfth  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition 
closed  last  Saturday;  the  attendance  during 
its  28  days  was  827,396,  compared  with  814,- 
335  last  year,  and  350,885  in  1882— an  increase 
of  13,061  over  last  year,  but  28,489  short  of 

the  banner  year,  1882 . For  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  80,  1SS4,  the  revenues  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  fell  *2,242,613  below 
the  preceding  year,  which  is  considered  a 
favorable  showing  for  the  first  year  under  the 
reduction  in  letter  postage,  which  took  place 

a  year  ago . . . General  Diaz  has  been 

officially  proclaimed  President  of  Mexico. 
....John  McCullough,  the  actor,  has  arrived 
in  this  city.  He  is  recovering  mental  and 
bodily  health,  but  won't  be  fit  to  act  for  some 

mouths . So  many  curiosity  seekers  have 

asked  to  see  Guiteau’s  bones  that  Surgeon 
Billings  has  been  compelled  to  lock  the  remaius 
in  a  private  room,  fearing  relic  hunters 
might  steal  portions  of  the  skeleton 

which  is  as  yet  uuwired . Mighty  efforts 

are  being  made  by  the  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  to  carry  Ohio  and  West  Virginia*  The 


elections  take  place  on  the  14th;  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  results  will  afford 
a  fair  indication  of  the  drift  of  public  opinion 
and  of  the  final  issue  of  the  present  national 
canvass.  St.  John,  the  temperance  candidate , 
has  written  his  letter  of  acceptance.  It  is 
short,  but  goes  to  the  point,  saying  all  that 

was  necessary  to  say . Mrs.  Marietta  L. 

Starr,  of  California,  li8s  consented  to  take 
the  second  place  on  the  Belva  Lockwood 

ticket . The  pacer  Johnson  electrified  a 

small  number  of  spectators  at  the  Chicago 
Driving  l’ark  the  other  day  by  making  a  re¬ 
cord  of  8:06%.  His  first  quarter  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  32  seconds,  the  second  and  third 
each  in  81 X,  and  the  last  in  31  %.  Minnie  R., 
the  pacer,  bitched  in  a  buggy  with  the  runner 

Firebrand,  made  a  mile  in  2:03% . . 

....That  cranky  organization,  the  American 
alliance,  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  the  sheriff 

being  in  search  of  Candidate  Ellsworth . 

The  executive  committee  of  the  prohibition 
party  issued  yesterday  from  Chicago  a  circu 
lar  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  Wednesday,  the  29th,  a*  a 
day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  confession,  in 
view  of  the  evils  entailed  by  the  liquor  traffic. 

. . . Eight  States  have  already  held  elec¬ 
tions  of  their  own  this  year  and  are  practic¬ 
ally  out  of  the  fight — their  respective  majori¬ 
ties  are  certain  to  be  repeated  In  November. 
Rhode  Island,  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Maine 
went  Republican,  and  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Arkansas  and  Georgia  Democratic, — and  the 
former  have  17,  and  the  latter  37  electoral 
votes. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

September,  August  11th. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  Parnell  ites  have 
gained  a  great  advantage  in  Ireland,  by  get¬ 
ting  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Hitherto  this  body  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  movement  headed  by  Parnell, 
although  the  vast  body  of  his  adherents  be¬ 
long  to  that  religion . In  England  there 

appears  to  he  a  renewal  of  the  trouble  between 
the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  regard  to 
the  Redistribution  Bill.  Lords  Salisbury’ and 
Randolph  Churchill,  leaders  of  the  latter,  are 
making  bitter  speeches  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  refusal  to  introduce  the  measure  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Franchise  Bill.  Gladstone 
declares  that  he  will  not  yield  to  the  “oppo¬ 
sition.”  A  London  Conservative  Newspaper 
publishes  the  draft  of  the  Government’s  pro 
posed  redistribut  i on  scheme.  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  England  in  Parliament  is  increased 
160  and  of  Scotland  10.  Ireland’s  representa¬ 
tion  remains  unchanged  as  to  number,  but 
Tralee,  Clonmel,  Dungarvan,  Carlow,  Atb- 
lone,  Coleraine,  New  Ross,  Ennis,  Kiusale, 
Bandon,  Youghal,  Enniskillen,  Mallow, 
Dungannon,  Downpatrick  and  Portarlington 
are  disfranchised.  The  publication  creates  a 
grea  t  sensation,  and  Gladstone  is  said  to  be  “fu¬ 
rious”  because  the  matter  has  become  public. 

. . .  .Tn  reply  to  the  protest  of  the  Powers  with 
regard  to  the  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund 
in  Egypt.,  England  replies  that  the  measure 
was  absolutely  necessary  under  the  existing 
conditions.  Great  efforts  will  be  made  to  cut 
down  expenses;  the  first  measure  of  economy 
being  the  abolition  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
which  it.  is  proposed  to  replace  with  a  police 
force  of  8,000  men.  Gen,  Lord  Wolseley  is  at 
Wady  Haifa,  on  the  Nile,  awaiting  for  further 
news  from  Gen.  Gordon,  aud  for  the  arrival 
of  all  the  forces  he  intends  to  take  with  him 
to  Khartoum.  Col.  Stewurt,  the  friend  an  l 
companion  of  Gordon  in  his  dash  south  to 
Khartoum,  attempted  to  reach  Ilougola  by 
steamer  on  the  Nile,  but  the  boat  grounded ; 
and  lie  and  his  people  were  forced  to  laud, 
where  they  were  treacherously  massacred  by 
Arabs,  who  bad  promised  to  guide  them  over 

land  to  Dongola . The  tone  of  the  French 

press  towards  England  has  become  much 
milder.  France  cannot  afford  to  be  at  enmity 
with  her  neighbor,  and  the  “newspaper  fel¬ 
lers”  are  recognizing  the  fact.  The  Hovas  in 
Madagascar  are  still  offering  a  stubborn  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  French  invasion  of  the  country. 
The  French  have  chased  the  invading  Chinese 
bands  out  of  Tonquin,  killing  their  chiefs. 
Last  Thursday  they  attacked  the  Chinese  for¬ 
ces  on  Loocbuan  River,  killed  1,000  and  routed 
the  rest,  with  a  trifliug  loss  to  themselves. 

. Cold  weather  is  lessening  the  number  of 

cholera  victims  every  where.  France  and  Spain 
are  now  nearly  free  from  the  plague,  aud  in 
the  last  24  hours  there  were  only  121  new 
cases  and  70  deaths  in  Italy — most  of  them  in 
Naples . 

Nervous  Kxhnusiiau. 

A  very  large  number  of  persons  are  suffer¬ 
ers  from  physical  or  nervous  exhaustion  and  a 
low  state  of  vitality’,  brought  on  by  various 
causes.  They  are  not  sick  enough  to  be  classed 
with  invalids,  nor  well  enough  to  enjoy 
life,  or  do  any  bodily  or  mental  work  without 
excessive  weariness  or  complete  prostration— 
a  most  miserable  and  unhappy  condition,  as 
thousands  can  testify.  For  teds  class  of  per¬ 
sons  the  new  Virilizing  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1 109  Girard  St. ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,,  is  especially  adapted,  acting  as  it  does 
directly  on  the  great  nervous  centres,  render¬ 
ing  them  more  vigorous,  active,  and  efficient. 
Send  for  their  pamphlet  describing  the  nature 
and  action  of  this  remarkable  Treatment.  It 
will  be  mailed  free. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  11. 

Remember  that  the  next  annual  session 
of  the  North  American  Bee  Keepers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  October  28  to  30,  1884,  com¬ 
mencing  at  1  o’clock,  p.  m.  Essays  will  he 
read  as  follows:  “Nectar,"’  by  Prof,  A.  J. 
Cook,  of  Mich.;  “Wintering  Bees,”  by  W.  F’ 
Clark,  of  Canada;  "Marketing  Honey,"  by 
T.  G.  Newman,  of  Illinois;  “Foul  Blood,”  by 
D.  A.  Jones,  of  Canada.  Besides  discussion 
on  the  above  topics,  much  other  matter  of 
interest  will  be  introduced.  Beekeepers 
should  make  a  note  of  this  and  be  present. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ilk,  is  the  Secretary. 
. . .  .The  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  says  the  sala- 
deros  of  Uruguay  have  slaughtered  about 
800,000  head  of  cattle  up  to  the  end  of  June. 
This  means  $16,000,000  to  the  country  on  that 
item  alone.  To  this  has  to  be  added  half  a 
million  hides  of  animals  slaughtered  for  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  wool  and  produce  of  about 
15.000,000  sheep;  all  this  in  the  bands  of  about 
500,000  people . W.  W.  Catbell,  a  mem¬ 

ber  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Indiana 
State  Fair  Association,  has  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  with  money  belonging  to  the  asso- 

tion.  There  is  suspicion  of  foul  play . 

Seventeen  car-loads  of  tobacco  were  recently 
shipped  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  San  Francisco. 

. Canadian  shippers  of  cattle  to  England 

are  said  to  have  lost  $2,000,000  in  the  past  year 
owing  to  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  ... . ..Advices  from  Northern  Illinois, 

Northern  Indiana,  and  Eastern  Michigan  re¬ 
port  heavy  frosts  last  night.  No  damage  to 

crops  as  far  as  heard  from . . Apples  are 

so  cheap  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  that 
farmers  scarcely  care  to  pick  and  pack  them, 
as  the  barrels  cost  os  much  as  the  fruit  brings. 
The  cider  and  evaporation  works  offer  only  18 

cents  per  100  pounds  for  apples . The 

Irish  Executive.  Earl  Spencer,  has  sent  to  the 
Government  quite  gloomy  reports  relative  to 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  Winter.  Although 
the  harvest  in  Ireland  is  reported  to  be  good, 
the  low  prices  prevent  the  farmers  from  meet¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  their  rents.  Should  the 
landlords  insist  upon  t.hcir  full  legal  rights, 
evictions  will  ensue  and  crime  will  revive.... 

. An  English  florist  offered  two  hundred 

and  fifty  dollars  for  an  orchid,  a  huge  pitcher- 
plant,  green  without  and  crimson  within, 
with  long,  green,  wax-like  stems,  exhibited  at 
the  fifty-sixth  annual  exhibtion  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.. . On  a 

single  ranch  in  Queensland,  Austria,  85,000 
sheep  perished  in  the  recent  drought.  On  a 

New  South  Wales  Ranch  45,000  perished . 

....The  annual  wool  product  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  has  increased  from  500,- 
000  to  8,000,900  pound*  in  twenty  years,  and 
over  one-sixth  of  it  is  woven  there  into  fa¬ 
brics . Of  the  450,000  head  of  cattle  ship 

ped  north  by  rail  this  year  from  Texas  800,000 
steers  were  under  two  years . The  re¬ 

ceipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  in  September  were 
143,518  bead — 28,879  headless  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1-883. ....... Amoug  the  exports  from  New 

York  last  week  were  835  live  cattle,  5,675 
quarters  of  beef,  and  900  carcasses  of  mutton. 
....For  the  pHst  week  the  exports  of  livestock 

and  dressed  meats  per  steamers  from  the  port 
of  Boston  to  the  English  markets  were  1,487 
cattle,  and  800  quarters  of  beef  . . .  About  10,- 
000  Eastern  stock  calves  were  received  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  month — double  the  number  in  the 

preceding  September . The  Canada 

W est  Farm  Stock  Association,  generally 
known  as  the  Bow  Park  Association,  has  gone 
into  liquidation ........  The  number  of  hogs 

packed  since  March  1,  according  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Price  Current,  is  3,345,000  head, 

against  8,100,000  iu  the  same  part  of  1883 . 

...  .The  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock  Show  will  be 

held  from  October  25th  to  November  1st . 

....  So  bad  has  the  sickness  among  the  hogs 
iu  a  part  of  Maryland  become  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  quarantine  against  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Frederick,  Washington,  Carroll 
aud  Baltimore.  The  disease  isakin  to  diphtheria 
....One  thousand  tons  of  wheat  were  shipped 
Wednesday  from  San  Francisco  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 

to  England . Louisiana  has  a  State  weather 

bureau  of  her  own.  It  is  particularly  valuable 
in  the  sugar  districts,  timely  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  waves  l  >eing  of  great  importance 
to  the  planters.  Hereafter  it  will  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  Signal  Service  in 
transmitting  reports  throughout  the  State. 
....  It  is  thought  that  the  profits  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  corn  “corner,”  in  Chicago,  amounted 

to  over  *1,500,000 . The  effects  of  the 

drought  about  Piedmont,  Virginia,  are  un- 
paralled.  Vegetation  is  burned  up  and  the 
ground  parched  to  a  great  depth,  which 
makes  plowing  impossible,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  fall  seeding  are  delayed  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  hay  crop  is  destroyed.  In  parts 
of  Southwest  Virginia  the  graziers  are  driv¬ 
ing  their  stock  into  Tennessee  for  water.  The 
small  streams  are  drying  up.  In  many  local¬ 


ities  forest  trees  are  dying,  and  numerous 

forest  fires  are  burning . Only  two  beet- 

sugar  factories  are  in  operation  in  North 
America — one  in  West  Farnham,  Quebec, 

Canada,  the  other  at  Alvorado,  Cal . 

Prices  of  apples  are  from  50  cents  to  *1  per 
barrel  higher  in  Western  than  in  Eastern 
markets.  A  heavy  movement  of  apples  from 
the  East  may  be  expected — enough,  at  least, 

to  equalize  prices . The  next  annual 

meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society  is  to  be  held  Dee.  9,  10  and  11  at  the 
Industrial  University,  Champaign.  A.  C. 
Hammond,  Secretary,  Warsaw,  Ill.,  will  fur¬ 
nish  premium  lists  to  applicants . 

The  firm  of  Armour,  Plankinton  &  Co.,  grain, 
of  this  city,  has  been  dissolved,  Phil.  Armour, 
the  great  grain  speculator,  and  John  Plankin¬ 
ton,  retiring.  H.  O.  Armour  has  formed  a  part- 
tnership  with  Fred.  V.  Dare,  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Plankinton  retires  from  the  Kansas  City 
Armour  firm  also.  He  is  getting  old,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  his  fine 
new  housein  Milwaukee . Contagions  pleuro¬ 

pneumonia  now,  as  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  fiuds  a  bot-bed  about  Blissville,  L.  I., 
where  a  large  number  of  eows  are  fed  on  dis¬ 
tillery  slops,  etc.,  to  supply  milk  to  this  city 
and  Brooklyn,  Last  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  several  diseased  cows  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  each  flay;  aud  it  is  estimated  that  from 
400  to  500  are  more  or  less  affected.  A  new 
case  of  the  malady  has  been  found  at  St. 
Charles,  Illinois,  whither  it  was  brought  by  a 
Jersey,  bought  of  W.  C  Clark,  of  Geueva, 
Ill.  A  “scrub”  caught  the  disease  from  the 
Jersey,  and  both  have  boon  slaughtered.  This 
‘ 'scrub”  was  the  first  animal  affected  in  Illi¬ 
nois  outside  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Glanders  is 
prevalent  at  Vincennes,  ia.  The  diseased 
horses  have  been  permitted  to  run  at  large, 
and  other  oases  are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Hog 
cholera,  or  a  disease  like  it,  is  very  fatal 
among  swine  about  Dubuque,  la. 


See  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Farm  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  issuo  of  Oct.  11.  Page680 — Adv. 
- ♦-»-• - 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
Indiana  State  Fair  held  at  Indianapolis,  was 
the  Champion  road  machine.  This  machine 
has  many  points  of  superiority  which  are 
readily  seen  by  those  interested.  It  is  easily 
and  instantly  reversed  from  right  to  left  hand 
and  cau  be  used  as  a  scoop  to  shove  the  dirt 
directly  forward.  After  a  four  days’ trial  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  held  at  Madison  last 
month,  the  committee  awarded  this  machine 
the  first  premium  over  all  competitors.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  contemplating  purchasing  road 
machines  should  not  fail  to  send  for  circulars 
and  price®  of  thin  machine  before  purchasing 
elsewhere.  It  is  manufactured  by  G.  W.  Taft. 

Abington,  Conn. — Adv. 

- 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  October  returns  of  corn  aveiage  higher 
for  condition  than  In  the  past  five  years,  but 
not  so  high  as  in  any  of  the  remarkable  corn 
years,  from  1875  to  1879.  The  general  average 
is  93,  which  is  nearly  au  average  of  any  series 
of  ten  years,  aud  indicates  about  20  bushels 
an  acre  on  a  breadth  approximating  70,008,- 
(XX)  acres.  The  region  between  the  Misdssippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  slopes  aguiu  pres¬ 
ents  the  highest  figures,  which,  in  every  State, 
rise  a  little  above  the  normal  standard  of  full 
condition.  No  State  east  of  the  Mississippi 
returns  condition  as  high  as  100.  The  lowest 
figures  are  73  in  West  Virginia,  74  in  Ohio, 
74  in  Louisiana,  80  iu  Texas,  and  83  in  South 
Carolina.  The  reduction  was  caused,  by 
drought.  There  is  complaint  of  drought  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  severe  to  reduce 
seriously  the  yield.  Little  injury  has  been 
done  by  frosts.  There  was  frost  in  Vermont 
on  the  25th  of  August,  and  in  several  border 
States  about  the  middle  of  September,  with 
slight  injury  to  late  corn. 

The  wheat  crop  will  exceed  that  of  last  year 
by  about  100,000,000  bushels.  Thrashing  is 
slow  and  late,  with  results  thus  far  confirm¬ 
ing  the  indications  of  former  reports.  The 
yield  per  acre  will  average  about  13% 
bushels.  The  quality  of  the  present  wheat 
crop  is  generally  good,  especially  in  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States.  The  average  is  96. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  iu  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  corn  trade,  says:  The  autumnal 
weather  of  the  past  week  has  been  accompani¬ 
ed  by  but  little  rain ;  consequently  good  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  fall  cultivation.  The 
sales  of  English  wheat  were  78,040  quarters  at 
34s.  9d.,  agaiust  80,019  quarters  at  40s.  2d.  in 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  In  the 
foreign  wheat  trade  sellers  have  been  firmer, 
although  arrivals  continue  on  a  heavy’  scale. 
The  offcoast  cargo  trade  has  been  confined  to 
the  sale  of  one  cargo  from  Australia.  There 
were  eight  arrivals  this  week,  of  which  two 
were  withdrawn  and  five  remain;  12  cargoes 
are  due.  The  market  is  slow  and  dragging  iu 
the  foreign  wheat  trade,  with  rates  unchang¬ 
ed.  Flour  is  difficult  to  move  at  late  rates. 
There  is  nothing  doing  in  barleys,  aud  prices 
are  unchanged;  Mediterraueau  is  quoted  Is. 
dearer.  Oats  are  6s.  dearer  for  foreign. 
Beans  are  in  large  supply  and  Is.  fid.  lower. 
Peas  unchanged. 

The  yield  of  wheat  in  Ohio  the  past  season 
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is  estimated  at  41,328,000  bushels;  oats,  32,566,- 
000  bushels;  barley,  1,0S2,000  bushels;  corn 
averages  75  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop;  rye,  86 
per  cent.;  buckwheat,  05  per  cent.;  potatoes, 
t>3  per  cent;  tobacco,  74  per  cent.;  and  apples 
67  per  cent. 

The  Fairbanks  circular  for  September  80 
gives  figures  for  Westeru  States  to  indicate 
replies  to  questions,  as  follows:  Is  there  a 
good  supply  of  young  hogs  coming  for  winter 
feeding?— yes.  1,357;  no,  081.  What  will  be 
the  receipts  of  hogs  for  early  wiuter  packing, 
say  for  the  month  of  November1?— good,  852; 
fair,  1,038;  poor,  560. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  peanut  crop,  and  after  a  long 
review  of  the  subject,  estimates  the  supply  for 
1S&4-6,  (from  October  1,  1884,  to  September 
80,  18S5,)  as  follows: — 

Slock  on  band.  Oct.  1, 1884  . 

Tennessee  crop . l.OOOiUOO 

V**}*1*  cr,?p . a  two  (xx) 

Total  available  supply . 9,540,000 

Last  year,  the  crop  amounted  to  3,540,000 
bushels,  and  the  year  before,  to  1,850,000. 

A  recent  Milwaukee  dispatch  says  that  a 
careful  canvass  of  Wisconsin  shows  that  the 
cranberry  crop  this  year  is  next  thing  to  a 
failure.  The  usual  yield  is  30,000  barrels,  and 
this  year  less  than  6,000  barrels  have  been 
picked.  W iseonsin  is  the  second  largest  cran¬ 
berry  growing  State  in  the  Union. 

The  cotton  market  at  New  York  is  dull  and 

U£c.  lower  with  midling  uplands  at  10c.,  but 
Southern  markets  are  fairly  active  and  steady. 

Speculation  in  wheat  and  corn  has  been  very 
dull,  and  prices  of  the  former  have  decliued 
in  the  absence  of  foreign  demand  and  the 
noticeable  increase  in  shipments  by  farmers 
and  tbe  beginning  of  a  heavier  movement 
from  interior  markets  to  tide-water.  Indian 
corn,  too,  has  declined  In  price,  frosts  having 
suggested  earlier  deliveries  than  were  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  cornering  of  the  current 
delivery  having  driveu  the  outride  interest 
away.  Helatjvely.no  demand  has  depressed 
cash  corn,  which  has  declined  three  cents  in  the 
week.  Cash  wheat  has  gone  off  two  cents  per 
bushel.  Hog  products  Imvo  been  firmer. 
Lard  bas  had  the  greatest  ad  vauce,  the  price 
tor  the  week  having  gained  l)d  cent  per  pound. 
Smaller  receipts  of  hogs,  lighter  stocks  and 
colder  weather  have  helped  tnis  advance. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  iu  planting  and  cultivating  wiuter 
wheat  last  week  owing  to  the  favorable 
weather.  English  correspondence  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  a  uniform  date  of  September  25, 
state  that  farmers  in  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
owing  to  lowered  rents,  are  enabled  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  gram  at  lower  prices  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  able  to.  Flour  was  being 
pressed  far  sale  by  millere  and  factors,  and 
was  cheaper  all  round. 

Calcutta  advices  say  that  the  rice  crops  are 
needing  ram  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Mysore  and 
the  Deccan.  In  the  Northwest  Provinces 
Oudc,  the  Punjab  and  Central  India  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  good.  Throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  weather  has  been  highly  l'uvorable 
for  autumn  cultivation,  and  the  markets  are 
unchanged. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  October  11,  1884. 
Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  a  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  -U4'e.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  2c.  lower;  No.  2  Red, 
3j^c.  lower.  Corn,  2%c.  lower.  Oats,  \%o. 
higher.  Pork,  steady.  Hogs,  from  35c.  to 
50c.  higher.  Cattle,  a  trifle  higher.  Sheep, 
75c.  lower. 

,  Mrn,E.vr.—  la  fair  demand.  Sales  ranged:  October 
lUfyc  November,  December*  79940b 

•'anuary.  80l«@H0?<c:  Way,  S(iXiWh7lsc:  No?  i 
Chicago  Spring.  7«&4e17e  No.  3  do.  filfefce:  No  3 
Red.  79(4 or  No.  (Red,  6708*0.  Com*— Sales  runued: 
Oilxti,  VI  (tide;  Oct.,  54to58: Nov,, 51  J*«S8*4<: :  all  the  year 
43!*<a4d4c  January  89}*it KHSXc-  Stay,  *1(40470  Oa’is’ 

— llriti-  aalt-n  rauged;  Cash,  271*e  October, 

November,  3744^Vsc;  all  the  year,  37to/7*e:  Way, 

K v k— Stead y  at  M«e.  Barlbv—  quiet  at«2«c. 
September.  FOB*  steady  unlei  ranged:  Cash.  6111  IS 

Li.  iL**i»*  (  Wdnl.cr  AIK  ‘K  ..  IK  All.  ..II  »  i. . .  -VA?-,.  !*“ 
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©ember  $J.:i!to7.;*r,,  closiug  at  t-  nr,  January  *:  ,v>u 
Hiiiig. — Marker  brisk  and  tltolOe.  higher.  Rough  pack- 
}."K  ,  »»«**»*  ftn'J  shipping,  $  .10u,ri.!X); 

light,  #3 0005,01,  fcklps,  1403.  Catti.k—  Market  II rue 
export  grades,  W.SO07.25:  good  to  choice  uhlpplng! 
$0.1X106.73;  common  to  medium,  *kttS.*0:  grass  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3.4004.  Simla-- Market  dull;  inferior  to  fair 
$i.tU®X.i5;  medium  to  good.  td«3..W-  choice  to  ex¬ 
tra,  63  7704.75:  lambs,  per  bead,  $3.21(03.75;  Texas 
sheep  $203.40. 

Boston.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  corn  and  oats  are  steady.  Hay, 
ditto.  Butter,  unchanged.  Cheese,  lc.  higher. 
Eggs,  steady.  Potatoes,  5c.  lower. 

Grain.— Of rn  bas  been  rather  quiet  during  the 
v*ok-  of  hteamer  Mixed,  riftsifriMc:  steamer 

Yellow,  «5<»60e:  high  mixed,  «&70r.  and  of  no  grade, 
*  bllril.  OATS- Quiet  but  firm  So.  I  ami 
extra  White,  SStu loc:  No.  2  White.  38ltto*?Ur:  No  3 
W  nib!.  kl*(35(«c.  and  mixed.  33®3kc  y  bu»h.  Rules 
small  lots  Uye,  7ua??c  *  bush.  Sale*  of  Shorts,  $19  ,4 
17:  Hue  f  eed  land  Middlings,  *lhto2i.and  of  Cotton 
Seed  Meal,  $VS'«S)  *-  ton,  on  the  spot  and  to  arrive 
BV  it  Kil— >  or  them  creamery,  extra.  29to;»tq  choice' 
fresh,  2fra,27f:  good  tochcdrt,  21m®c:  Northern  dairy! 
Franklin  County,  Vu,  extra, 3.V027 e;  New  York  ahc( 
Vermont,  choice,  23077®,  straight  dairies,  choice, 
20to43c;  fair  to  good  do  16to  ISO;  common,  do,  1  Qi. 7.15c- 
Western -Creamery,  extra,  SWWSe;  choice,  25«2Bct 
good  t  j  choice  summer  make.  9U«a25o--  Western  datrv 
choice,  IS"  m-r  fair  to  good,  ISteiCc;  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  eholee.  is<®2Vc;  ladle,  choice.  11  vi  trte-  do  com¬ 
mon  to  good.  8c*12o  Cut: use— New  York  and  Ver- 
mont,  choice,  1194012c.  P  tb-  Western,  choice  lo% 
*  fair  to  good,  Stgnue.  P  a  iJoos-Ejuttfliu.  fresh, 
22«i,.2c:  New  torkand  Vermont,  2 lto 2 A-  Provincial 
20«2ic;  Westeru,  lSfci&c.  Draks  Pea,  choice  small 
hand  picked  $j.t ()<t2.G)  V  bushel:  do,  uo  large  $1  mo 
01.85  median]  choice  hand  picked,  *1.700'  ;v  Yet 
Improved  tZ.Uj  *■  Lurii-  iwd  KRl'nevs 
Canada  peas.  8DC.®tl  10  per  bush  for 
common  to  choice.  Green  Peas  at  $1(01  50.  Pota- 
toks- Eastern  Rose.  50c  P  bush:  Northern  Roseau,* 
45c;  Natives,  $1.5(1  per  bbl.  Sweat  Potatoes,  $3,500 
3-W  £trub,jL  On‘Ons-*1.oo01-5  per  bbl.  cimiAOEs 
$i.JXa.3  per  100.  Apples— Choice,  new,  $1.2501  75. 
common  to  good,  75e.to$l  per  bbl.  Hay  a.nd  Stbaw- 


Th=>  hay  market  Is  Improving  somewhat,  and  choice 
grades  command  $19  p  ton.  Common  grades  range 
at  *14(015:  Northern  and  Eastern  extra  old,  *18®I9 
*.  to  choice.  $17((t IS:  common  to  fair,  *I2&« 

R>:  one,  *11*1.  damaged,  »6<,Hil-  Swale  Ha>.  *8<09: 
Rye  Straw,  rholce.  $l*  '4li):  do  common  to  good.  $11! 
01.;  Oat  Sitruw.  $9 a  10.  Tnturro.  We  quote.  Seed 
Jeuf,  crop  of  18832  and  Conuectlcut  filler*  an«l 
SMcnndK.  ha  Uf.  uvutaro  lot^,  Vj$2Uc;:  tl nc  wrappers. 
New  \orlc  Stare  flllprs,  ftverilirr 

Jot*.  lOtfijt?,  IVoasy Ivunia  filler^  av»'r/i#o 

lots,  fiQt.  wrunp^rs,  Obln  flllerg. 

^vft*ane  lots,  1  OdiiJOLV  lint*  wrupn^ra,  2P^5e. 
Wisconsin.  la<ail8c,nnd  Havana  Seed  24i<#;i(»c  IN  It. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wbeut  is  4%c.  lower. 
Corn,  2%c.  lower.  Oats,  higher.  Pork, 
25c.  highei.  Cattle,  unchanged.  Sheep,  25c. 
lower.  Hogs,  from  80c.  to  50c.  higher. 

5\  hkat.  No.  2  Red,  7* 7 85^c.  cash;  October,  7M4* 
07s»*e  November.  90ka,3(^c;  December,  IBto/aHMto; 
all  theyear,  8lc:  Slay,  >»V(jc.  Corn  Slow,  Cash,  4 5a 
50*40-  October,  5054.’ ■  November,  htt**:  all  the  year: 
36440:  January,  JWQc:  May,  37c.  G.irs  -Steady  sales 
at  2til4'k2tlMe.eash-  Novemoer.  '{wtie-  all  1  he  year, 
Jd'-f'oe jo-Vgc-  May.  2H7,e.  Hr R -Steady  at  We.  fuiu'.KY  - 
Markci  steady  at  (0)077(40,  UrTTKaand  eggs  steady 
and  unclianged.  Flax  sred- Quiet  at  $|.3*\  Caiti.k 
Mark<'t  strong;  Fxports,  ktl. 4*106.75:  good  to  choice 
shipping.  *5.*.v, *6. :4)  common  to  medium,  ft.rxUti.. so- 
grass  native*.  $401.75:  grass  TexanK,$:t.5U<»8.H3.  shkkp 
-Common  to  median).  $2><t$2  75  (air  to  choice,  *3.2, V<$ 
3.7.J  lambs,  *2«t4;  Texans,  $1.7T>«3.25  Hous  Mnrket 
V;>1'ker-'*  ♦',*tf*',  'v5.  packing.  $4.8u6$n.iB;  heavy. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday.  October  11.  1884. 
BRKADSTDFK8  and  PuovisioNg.— As  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago,  No.  3  Red  Is  1:44c.  lower: 
Ungraded  Winter  Red  Is  SJ^o.  higher-  Hard  Duluth 
Is  4c.  lower;  No.  1  Red  is  Ric.  lower.  CoaN-Ungraded 
Mixed  Ig  lc.  lower. 

Mlc*b.  -Hour-Quotations:  Finn, 
*2.1302. TO;  superfine,  $2.4002.90;  extra  No  2,  82.9fx03.riU; 
L'x-ra  .N>  '•  83.23unl.5ll:  good  to  fancy  extra  State. 
83.. 305.50;  good  to  choice  extra  Western,  83.63mp’iOO- 
common  to  fair  extra  Ohio.  819008.80;  good,  taut) 
0.5.00-  good  to  choice,  85.lUtt5.50:  common,  extra 
Minnesota.  •  3. *503  50;  dear,  tt.uuii  75  ry(-  mix.*..,' 
81  40 «|> t .81).  straight,  *4.3003.5(1:  patent,  $5 . 25-06 (XI;  liu 
kers  cx  1  ro.  $4. ?5  0 1 XX)  st.  Igmis  common  Co  fair  ex 
tra,  ^0*  fulr  In  xoo<i  tci  vorv 

CQOtCG# 7!»:  patOUC  Winter  wheat  extra 
6A3.7r,  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies.  84.dOM4.HI; 
Sooth  American,  *  1.7r.<0'..(KJ.  market  eloslug  dull 
SouTiiKKfj  Floph-  (.’opinion  to  koch!  wxt-ra  •Ji3(Kdi4.!iG* 
v^vli-e,  84.40.a5.D0.  Kvic  Flour  Sup  rflue  at 
*4.30(03. 95,  latter  for  very  choice.  BUCKWHEAT 
LLV.!;K.ri  HLt,w  mor”  •Wtlve  at  *2  25,02.63,  mainly  at 
82.40*2.50.  Fbkd  Quoted  for  luto  60  11,-,  U|  $i 8.50m 
to  15  to  arrive  and  At  mill,  so  I  ha,  at  $15r0l«„Mj-  ns) 
lbs.  at  $is,*20».  Sharps  at  8*71.50(028.  Kye  feed  at, 
818(2$  19.  CORK  Muai.  The  follow  lug  are  tne  quota¬ 
tions:  Brandywine,  *!U(ltt3-V*:  Ydboy  Western  «:<  ill 

fnr  n?.”  »ud  lino 

yellow,  and  8)  094*1.14  for  coarse  yellow, 

,.o,l<A,uN.;_Nu^ 1  Ognuled  Winter  Red.  f>7to 
Jti4c;  8H4to8SC.  fur  No.  1  Northern  Spring  and  H7o.  for 
No.  Ido;  Hard  Duluth,  SS-qe :  St, -alner  No  2  Red. 
85Qc;  No.  4  Red.  M]!4to»?$4c.  In  elnvutor;  No  I  Red 
«>(*<:■  ongradt.-d  whlta,  M-:  .Sn.  I  k«,|.  D.lte.-  un 
graded  while,  83(0«)e-  No.  I  White.  89c  Steamer 
state.  White,  *-6($c:  No.  2  Red  for  October.  86,0.80 Qc- 
do  for  November  87*s,<.(,-(,-  do.  for  Decent  her,  8UU 
do.  for  January,  -.llQiayijtej  do.  for  Febm 
ary.  »%.f,913»e;  do.  tor  March,  WtofiiLe;  dof  for 
April.  9644(4 97c ;  do.  Dir  tiny.  96Mat9flt4e.  ltvic- 
No.  t  Western,  63klc:  State  quoted  at  «8Qii0e»i$c- 
ungraded.  Wc.  BAUmcr -Sales:  No  {  Cuuadn  at  76c- 
good  uugraded  do.  atiio:  No.  1  Canada  quoted  at  ftfle! 

ri*:r<,w,’‘l  state,  ro,*! 5c.  Raui.ky 
i',  price*  unchanged.  Two  Rowed 
Stab-.  *7 )c;  six  rowed  .Slat,-,  MO0M',,-.  ('oav-n., 
graded  mixed  at.  56(,r.:flt-  No.  3  at  B7.C$«98e:  No  2 
62c,  deltvi-red:  rotuid  Stats-  yellow,  <0  nrrlva.HOc':  No. 
x.rm  t,jr„  >c',lo,J”r-  «UH tool, 94c.  do.  for  November. 

.f"r,  1  '''SJWtm*-.  33UJ»58c;  do.  for  Jftuo 


I.  37^:  M  ixed  WcsU^:,,&;^y:White‘ 
«lo,  5J‘4,0i'ie;  White  State,  :i4*S9e.  No.  ;»  Mixed  Tor 

af  ^ovwabor-  8^®3!<c;  «*■  t” 

Bkanh. -  Quotation*  an-:  Marrows,  82.23to2  8I1  for 
new:  mediums.  *1.711(01.7.5  for  new;  pea.  $1  75f“jr  u,'w- 
red  kidney,  $2,40  fnr  hexi  new  ' 

Peas.— Green  arc  quoted  at  *1.35  for  new. 

*••*  *  *  i , t i " n , ,  f- , 1  111.  for  extra  and 

fancy  hand  picked,  farmer*' grades  at  H^toiRjC. 
PROvisioKB— Pork  -The  quotations  are-  *17(017  25 

K0ri?*5^L,Ioe?i:  •**“««  «t  817.23tt18.50-,  clear 

back,  18019,  the  latter  for  fancy:  extra  nrlme  at 
8  4(0815  for  Inspected ,  Dressed  IIoun  Sale*  at  r\ur 
for  bacon  to  for  light  averages,  and  (?kr  fnr 
pigs.  Cut  Meats  -  -Sales  of  pickled  bellies,  10  to  u'  lbs 
average,  at  9c;  25  bxs.  do,  12  lbs.  average,  «t!)4c- 
pickled  hams  at  12  lhH.  averagJ  pickled 

bellies  quoted  at  9c.  (’Ity  pick  led  shoulders  quoted 
tit  itoiRe.  pickled  Daunt  ut  IVQtoPRic:  smoked  *hou) 
ders  utrQuKi^c;  and  smoked  hatus  at.  l8Wtoi4c.  Mid 
DUtg-Lone  an  t  short  clear  half  aud  half,  for  De¬ 
cember  and  January  quoted  at  S.KOc.  bid.  the  uuo- 
tuflODH  for  Chicago  delivery,  boxed  lots  spot,  are 
Pie.  for  short  clear ,  10c,  for  short  rib,  and  9.75e  tor 
long  clear.  Units-  Quotatlunx:  Extra  India  mess 
at  $22,021,  cxira  roessut  $12;  packet  at  *13  for  bar 
Je I*,  and  818.50  in  tierces;  plate  beef  at  812)0  13- 
family,  *|.30$li.  llicgy-  Hams  Quoted  at,  *1950' 
I.ARU— October  otitlou  sales  at  7.90to7.94c;  November 
'ik«»JkkJ;  Deeomber  option  sales  at 
7.62(07.670;  January  option  sales  at.  7.62<a7Ji4e-  sh), 
^  “f  (-WtoT.iOe;  March  option  sales 
!!!  Ihllrmut  7.80c:  Refined  U  quiet 

at  8.2Sc.  for  Continent  on  spot,  and  n,fioc.  for  South 
A  metrical!;  Coutuicxit  for  Noverub^r  delivery  at  8.KJ<* 
DUT-rta.  State,  best,  tubs  and  pulls,  JUtodlc:  do 
tubs,  79c,  Western,  28to! »)c.  for  best,  state  dairv  half' 
tlrklua.  tubs  and  pnlls,  best  extra.  2y®26e,  for  bests 

ev.r,f -""-'.d/vvii1"  ,,U-  f“!r-  ',,(021c:  do.  Welsh  tubs, 

exIra.M,  7 fr.Uw,  prime.  23c;  do.  do  good.  2ui92c- 
Western  Imitation  creauu-ry,  choicest  7.g024c.  do' 
ulrlUerWcstern  dairy  ]9,®20c.  for  best,  invoices- 
17tolMc .  for  prime;  W-  stern  factory  fresli  extras' 
current  make,  Mtollf^c;  12013c.  for  fair,  and  Dab™"’ 

for  poor;  June  tubs  aud  llrkln>,  l5to  1334c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Philadelphia- Market 
steady,  extra  creamery,  304*81  c:  Western  at  2964.30c- 
receipts,  319.  From  Chicago -Market  easy;  choice 
creamery,  27J$c;  extra do.nt  2S®29c.:  extra  dairy  at 
23to25e..  From  Boston Market  quiet;  Northern 
creanery  ut  2‘,to:lis-.;  Western  do,  284,29. 

CitKEHfc.  -  Quotations-  124,0 12UC-.  for  fancy  facto¬ 
ries  of  September  make  and  Uiytol  i*Re  f„7  cnriler 
stock,  <j.,b  lots  to  Mi  CM  KiHtoliaTorlSe:  'J® 
34$ (09c;  night  milk  skims,  Mic: 
()hlo  flats.  UT4*®1  ie.  for  best  down  to  4to-5e.  for  tnm- 
rnon;  Pennsylvania  skims,  24sto3c.  for  good;  and  146 
@2c.  for  common  78 

At  tbe  Mercantile  Exchange  tbe  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Ph.Ua,— Market,  Him; 
Cheddars  at.  12tfll24e;  Ohio  flats.  lOMtollC;  receipts, 
UR)  boxes.  From  Boston  -Market  quiet:  extras.  12c; 
Vermont,  11®1I44c.  From  Cbleago  —  Market  firm; 
Cheddars,  1 1®  12c;  skims,  12c.  From  Liverpool— Finest 
at  57s. 

->,5°0B-,T^u.otatl0?.?:  S!ate-  22® 2244c-  Canadian,  21,® 
Western.  21}4®22c.‘  hold  fresh  lots  at  194$® 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  “call”  the 
following  figures  ruled:  Michigan  firsts.  22c;  Ohio 
firsts,  22e;  Indiana  first*.  22c:  State  firsts,  22c;  State 
extra,  24c:  Pennsylvania  extra,  23J*c:  Pennsylvania 
firsts,  22c:  Iowa  extra,  234,0-  Iowa  firsts,  2IJ|c;  Cana¬ 
da  extra,  2l!^c-  Canada  firsts,  23c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received;  From  Boston-In  good 
demand:  quoted  at  19<®2.3c.  From  Chicago -Market 
more  active;  quoted  at  17>tfe.  From  Phlladelphla- 
Market  steady  at  23<a38c;  receipts,  791. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

„  Orleans  Texns 

„  ..  Uplands  ami  Gull. 

Urdtnary .  7*4  8  8 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  3-16  8  7-16  8  7-16 

Good  Ordinary .  9  (iw  9q 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  946  9.56  94* 

Low  Middling .  99k  916  ‘IU 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  13-16  lu  1-16  tO  1-16 

Middling . . .  10  low  low 

Good  Middling .  10  3  16  10  7-16  10  7-10 

Strict  Good  Middling .  loXc  106*  109k 

Middling  Fair . .  . .  ui.«  11  1“ 

Pair . - .  114*  11W  119* 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary..,.  7J*  |  Low  SUddllng .  St* 

Strict  Good  Ord..  8  1-16  |  Middling.. . 94* 

Duikd  Fruits.— Fancy  evaporated  apples,  9V40 
choice  do.  8c-  good  do.,  7i®7 4$c ;  fancy  North  Caro¬ 
lina  still  dried  apples,  sliced.  35*ffl6e,;  choice  do.,  5c.; 
prime  do.,  4 vilQc:  common  do.,  8(<$to4t-;  Virginia 
fancy,  5c-  southcru,  9t*®4c.;  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 
J4*to4o:  Kentucky  quarters,  »4(®t4r;  p.-.-lcl  peaches, 
84*i®»tJ.  for  best  Georgia;  74*0?  ,c.  for  choice,  pcele.t 
peaches  N.  0.  fancy,  '.**6to  10c:  extra  fumlly,  lie 
Dm:  choice,  ii®9Wc.-  unppcled  halves,  new,  64a„j6t,n- 
qunrtcrs,  54*0:  plums,  tttS'JQc.  for  Damsons-  hucklc 
berries.  lltal?c:  blackberries,  H4*a84c;  cherries  12(® 
it0 r^y u.pv>rl»t«(d  raspljcrrlcs,  24<®2t4*c;  sun  dried  (lit. 

FRKsuFuttrrs, -Apples- King,  per  douhle-headed 
bbl,  $1  I.W02;  Oravemiteln,  is  bbl,  $1  75:  20  outlet  s 
per  double  heuded  bbl.  $1.50(0*1.75;  his,  per  double-’ 
headed  bbl.  $l  M*to*i-75;  Baldwin.  Jersey,  per  double- 
headed  bhl,  1.25  0$i  511  Greenings.  $ltol.5r,;  Western 
New  York,  mixed  lots,  V  bbl.  *1.25 to  1 .51),  Peachus  - 
.Torsey.  fancy  large.  V  basket.  *1  ;r..t2-  do,  extra.  V 
basket,  Jlai.iS;  Jersey,  poor  to  fair,  18  bucket,  50 ®7So- 
Pears-  Harriett.  In  house,  49  keg,  $2to*i;  Flemish 
Western,  82*02.50  per  keg;  feeurre  Bose,  »  btil,  *r,ut$(P 
•’W'in’s  Orange,  v  bhl.  $3..5p.m  .  common  pears  V 
bbl ,  82*02.51).  Grapes  -Delaware, 1 1 (®»3:  Rebecca, State, 
basket  per  lb..  Iil,tl2c.;  Ooneord.  Western  New  York, 
.0  lb.  baskets,  per  lb..  4044*0.  Concord,  up-river. 

Id.  34vto4v.  1 'ran berries— Cape  Cod,  choice,  per 
crate,  13., 5  do  (1er  bbl..  *)0®)2-  Jersey,  choice,  per 
or ‘DC'  ♦•kiDJ.25;  Jersey,  light  colored,  per  crate.  $2.25(0 

fw|3 

Ha.y  ,an7'  RtRAW.  —  choice  timothy  hay  at  9fic; 
good  at.  85,ti90o-  medium  ut  HIM-  shlunlug  tit  70,a75c: 
clover  mixed  at  75mKOO:  clover  at.  ASMUSo;  No.  I  rve 
straw  at  .5<®8Pc;  short  rye  straw  at  B0e. 

Pyui.Titv  and  Gamk.  The  following  are  the  quota- 
tlons: 

Livk  Pout, tuv— Chickens,  nearby,  choice,  FW.IOftt 
lie.  do  nearby,  common  to  good,  90 me;  do.Soutlutru 
and  Western, 9«,*  10c:  fowls,  Jersey, Stale  ami  Pcnnsyl- 
v«abV  ucr  lit,  lilt® lie:  do  Western,  94Jl0c.'  roosters, 
<>lil  PtfiXC'  turkeys,  per  lb  ,  l'lcoUlc.:  dueks  Jersey, 
Now  5orkatid  Penn  .  «  pair.  i5ett$l;  tin,  Western, 
per  pair,  «0tt«0e:  do,  Southern,  per  pair.  Bt)toS5c; 
geese.  Jcrsev.New  York  am)  Pennsylvania,  per  pair, 
*1  75,02  do.  Western, per  pair  gl.iOiaU.l;  do.Southern. 
per  pair,  $1.30  ®l,ii2;  pigeons,  per  pair,  JOtolilie. 

,o^i488Kf’  f’t't't.TRY.— ^ Turkeys,  cholcu.  apt  lug, per  lb.. 
IStolSe  - do.  spring,  noor  to  fair,  lOtoVic.:  do.oid,  mix- 
eil  weights,  per  lb.  lt.®lSc;  chickens.  Philadelphia, 
s/olng.  Selected,  large,  liaise;  do,  mixed  weights.  17 
I  '  I'h'l  Bucks  t’onuty,  dry  picked,  l6<,/ji7c; 

tlo,  State.  Reousylvnnla  and  Western,  dry  picked 
I  U  l  a-;  state,  spring  scalded,  Tito  14c:  do.  Western, 
spring,  aculdcd,  I  K'S  Miq  do,  scalded.  Inferior  ami  re¬ 
jections,  J,t  lie  fowls,  i  tdladelphla,  prime, ISto'Oc;  do, 
.State  and  Western,  dry  plcketr  tSafflc;  do.  State und 
VVesteru  scalded,  12(®lSt:  do,  inferior,  tier  D,9toltci 
O  ’  cocks,  per  tt.,  7i®8  spring  (lucks.  PhlladelplilH 
per  n>,  ivc:  do,  bong  Island,  per  n>,  l-lt®l!)c:  do,  Boston 
per  tt  ,  r.)(02Oc;  do,  State  and  Western,  per  tt,  Mr®  15c; 
Western  Inferior,  KMl'fo  s(|iiabs,  white,  per  dog, 
$2,75(03:  tin,  iturk,  per  doz.  $7.3V®2.50  Game  -  Part 
ridges  prime,  per  tialr,  7r>e.0«i;  grouse  prime,  per 
pulr,  «V®75c:  woodcock:  prime,  per  pair,  7te«$l:  sort 
birds,  Dor  pair,  at  2i*,fi.5t)e:  venison,  Westi-rn  saddles. 

hs®16e;  wild  ducks,  W'cHtcru  mallnrd,  per  pair, 
IbtoSOo:  do,  temper  pair,  Jin®  hie ,  do.  wood,  per  pair. 

Kick.  -Quotations  are-  Carolina  to  Louisiana,  trash 
‘^‘Qe,  6ood  to  prime  at  54*to57*o;  eholoo 
at  6(064c;  extra  (brand) *t  fltyVrai^*.--  Fast  India,  or- 
dtnury  grad'  d.  44605c;  fine  sorts  5Qi®54*c;  extra  at 
5c.  Rice  meal  at.  85cto*1.10  per  UK). 

Siccus.  New  Clover  quoted  ut  8fit8We.  Timothy, 
quoted  at  $1  6U(j$i.tin,  LLnseud,  quoted  ut  *l.nu. 

Suu  a  11.  -Tbe  quotations  are; 

Cw'L'oaf,  t'tftoiRtc;  Crushed.  06*toil1*c:  powdered. 
64,(0t.'Me  granulated.  64*tofl  3-lRe:  mould  -A,"  lUoi 
confeet  °uers'  A,"  C  I  Hie:  standard  •  A,"  5Mto57*e; 
otT  A,  54*r®11*<<;  white  extra  flifiardic-  yellow 

extra  “C."  5»S«e.-C/>  ^yellows.  4 J-4ti&lV*c, 

Theshort  price  (drawback  $2.82  per  KM  ft,  loss  I  per 

somi iftSf*  <-<W:  crushed.  *i.90(84.O8;  powdered, 
$8?  1^8, 95.  Ki*auulrttO(t.  $3.81(^8.40, 

.bi«^r,tylB  at  6*c'  wd‘  h,ii''s  °n5'm 

.^?i"t™S?  DCo,nraon  htgs.  7c;  medium  lugs,  7J*e; 
good  lugs,  But  common  leaf,  84*0:  low  medium  leaf, 

leufllli()>acnl  eaf’  K00d  »Dedlum  leaf.  9-)<o;  good 

yKOKTAiiutH.— The  (imitations  are:— Potatoes,  Long 
Island  V  bbl,  at  $1.25'®  I  50}  Jersey  $  I  to  1.25.  Hweet 
potatoes  at  *2.'.ur03  V  1,1,1.  f,,r  Jersey,  and  $2.23-4 
Vlrklula.  Cabbages— Flat  Dutch.  ¥  luo,  $2.50 
*3.  t  ue umbers— Long  Island,  tt  1, 111/(1.  $  1,11).  Eggplant 
Long  Island  and  Jersey .  t<  bbl  ,  at  flflc.to*!.  Green 
"* ,c  WlUc.  Onions — Chester  white,  per 
btil,  *ltot.25;  do  red,  nor  bbl.  73c.  0*1.  Squash  Mar- 
‘  ,'”r  hbi ..  iSotolio-  do.  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at 

0V.0  ,(J-  ,  FomatO'-a  at  3534400,  per  box.  Turulps— 

Russia  oer  bbl,  si;075c.  Cauliflower,  per  bbl,  ut  75c<ift 
$2.50.  Lima  beans,  per  bag,  $2.51*08. 

Woor,.— Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  XX 
?“{!,, “hdW,  3<toS«c;  X,  .32(«;tlc-  H  to  4*  Blood,  34®35u: 

‘4  Blood,  28'0.Mc:  <  dorse  and  Common,  2tto'26c:  Flue 
and  Medium  Combing  and  Delaine,  80®3Hc:  I.ow 
li-1V'!}blllg.  2»toH.,c;  New  Yotk.  .Michigan .  etc,,  X  to  XX. 
3t)c0.ke:  Medium.  (2to34e;  Coarse,  2Vrt27c;  Medium 
Comi.lng  and  Delaine.  33toS(!c|  Low  Combing,  2Hto»lc. 
Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  medium  and  above. 
ulO thing,.  29to8ic;  Course,  2Ua2's:,  Medium  Combing 
mm  H‘‘  »?,?'  ,c  ?r:  Bow  Combing,  27to29c:  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  unwashed,  doth 
Dig,  A)(®»3-  combing.  23(027.  Missouri,  Kentucky  aud 
Virginia,  UO  washed,  clothing  2flto24;  combing,  2t)to 

Southern,  uii  wu  sl(Pi).  rtifthlri^  frvis.  u'IiVaMc 
h,1,1'';. rre‘‘, spring, 20to'25c,  improved  Mexican!  I 
12ia>lljc;  California,  line,  free,  Spring,  19to24c;  Texas  I 


and  California,  fair  to  good,  IfgaiSc;  burry  to  slightly 
burry,  I2tol5c-  Nevada  Utah  and  Colorado,  medium 
"jo  medium.  Ha20c-  low  medium,  and  coarse. 
12to  13-  burrv  nnd  slightly  hurry,  Oa IB-  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  medium  to  fine  medium,  17@28c;  low 
medium  and  coarse,  ritoific. 


LIVK  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York  Raturday.  October  11.  1884. 

Ric levies, — Colorudo  steers,  1.122  lb,  3c,  55  lb;  do,  1,085 
lb,  Site;  do,  1,1)87  lb,  H4*e:  do,  1,015  lb,  6R0;  do,  1,085  lb, 
$4  50;  Texans,  973  III,  7t*c:  do.  91T  lb,  74*c,  le«s$l  per 
head;  do,  !»3U  lb,  7Qo:  do,  864  lb,  7c;  do  991  lb,  8Qc,  56 
lb;  Indlnua  steers,  1,690  lb,  $7.33;  do,  1,811)  lb,  *6  73; 
do,  1,371)  lb,  17c.  56  lb;  do,  1,234  lb,  llQc:  do,  1,181  lb. 
lOQ'c:  do,  1,313  lb.  $5.50;  do,  1,21.4  lb,  $.1.51  do.  1,380  lb. 
$6;  Indiana  steers,  1,163  lb.  9Q.C,  35  lb  do,  1,800  lb,  12c, 
.56  lb;  cows,  990  lb,  lc  native  steers,  1,151  lb,  $5.85:  do, 
1,087  lb,  83.25:  do,  I, UK)  111,  U)c,  55  lb:  do,  1.150  lb.  10c, 
do.  1,221  Ih,  10Qc;  do,  1,225  lb,  lie,  56  lb;  Slate  steers; 
1,159  lb,  *7:  Virginia  do,  1,409  lb,  $7:  do,  1,263  lb,  114*0. 
s,i  lb;  do.  1.370  lb,  llQo:  Ohio  do,  1.321  lb,  *6.50  <lo, 
1,174  lb,  104*r,  50  lb:  do,  l,2641l>,  *6.50;  do,  1,2*H)  lb.  86.25; 
do,  1,201  lb,  10c,  56  lb;  do,  I  406  lb,  ) ' -Ig 0 ;  do,  1,3901b, 
12QC;  Colorado  steers,  l.fM  lb,  *5.25;  do,  1,111  lb,  9c, 
55  lb;  do,  967  lb,  .85*0;  Texans,  930  lb,  8c,  55  lb  do,  923 
7|hc,  do,  937  lb,  7e;  Virginia  stockers  and  cows,  924  lb, 
4c;  Kentucky  steers,  1,300  lt».  like,  56  lb,  do,  1,230  lb, 
10.4*0,55  lb;  Pennsylvania  tlo,  1,185  lb.  lOQe,  56  lb:  Ohio 
steers, cows  and  bolters,  1,0881b,  *4.23;  do,  80S  lb,  *3.75; 
do,  700  lb,  *3.55;  cows.  8751b,  *3. 

Cai.vkh  Veals,  t?*  m,  at,  9c.  do.  266  fit,  at  He.  Veals  , 
250  B,  at  l)4*e  do,  1,57  lb ,  at.  9c;  grantors,  281  lb, at  :lk,c; 
63  do,  223  a,  at.  *8,40;  do.  217  tb,  at  3Qc.  ” 

,nSli“KV  'Ft*  L.vstnn  Total  receipts  Tor  six  days. 
2®, 966  bead,  ng/ilnsf  39,388  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  Saks  Canada  latnos,  si  $>,  at.  $5  55; 
Ohio  sheep  83  Ib.ut  )c  do.  73  Ib.ftt  3c;  ltiilluna  sheep, 
and  I'titihs.  71  lb.  at  44*c  Ohio  sheep  (few  lambs),  HU 
tt;.  at  4l*o;  Kentucky  sh'  i'p,  IU5  Ih,  at  |*,o  Chicago 
sheep,  ll.l  m,  at  5c  do, (few  lambsi,  73  lb  .  at  trie  Perm- 
syivanla  sheep. 85  tb.ut  44*e;  Ohio  lambs,  63  ib./u  5Le; 
do,  BO  tb,  at  5c-  State  lambs,  78  lb.  nt  .,l*c  do.  64  lb.  at 
49j*?.  fttl*  sheen,  III  tb.  at  IV;  Western  sheep,  77  tb,  at. 
♦Mfrtuid  do,  95  m.  at  4c,  Canada  lamhs,  7.;  Ht  .'Age; 
do.  F2  tt  at  34*e;  (cominon),  75  lb,  at  fdic,  aud  sheep, 
hi  n» ,  at  4c. 

„  fur  HlN  days  25,542  head, 

fttfaiuat  wH.i.ii  head  for  tlin  correspond  log  time  lunt 
week.  Quotations  *«,»(V0  0  30  for  fair  topriinfl  live 
t'«iu" <ty  ;  ressed  heavy  mild  at  8R®7c,  medium 
at  7J*((p8e,  and  fight  m, 8to8-0C.. 


At  N.  J.  Stute  Fair,  the  N k w  York  Plow  Co.  took 
Istlrom.  with  tlmlr  United  States  Hard  Steel  Plow, 
this  Is  undoubtedly  the  Best  Plow  made  In  material 
rortn  and  execution.  Also  Lineal  Swivel  Plow  Is 
best  plow  of  that  kind.  Best  Plow  Bulky 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

(Now)  K.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fultou  St.,  New  York.* 


RAPID  SELF 

MUSIC 


•  - . —  -  •  -  ..ablo  nrc  _ _ 

uolt'  yon  to  k'urn  Miikiu  ut  your  own 
Homo  rnplcllt/,  rorn’c/ly  and  9 cimtijlc 
I  aii  t/  HaLlMf  fto.tilm  sruh  ran  rood 

TElflUIUP  i,”..'!?.'  ill1.'.1- 1,1  AtldrcMS,  PROF, 

K  tACflINO  It  14. K,  4411  State.  NL,  IJileagu,  111. 

1 0.000  M  A  It  r.HflRO  it  a  **  pit  k it  if  v  Piantit 

forSale.  Aildross  GKO.  P.  1II7NN.  II  ion,  N.  Y. 

For  Agrleulturul  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
rnldn  'W  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Boekman 8tr*ot, 

FRES  TO  ALL! 

This  Elegant  Pearl  Shell  Necklace 
and  Pair  of  Bracelets! 

Thu  hnnntlful  Poarl 
filioll  Nfuklmm  4Qd  pair 

of  liraxieieli  In* r«  llTun- 

trutvt!,  »r».  im per  loti  from 

r«rU.  Our  out  ahtiwa 
the*  guodtf  ujwn  «  Krcatly 
rvi!uo$<4  fouli*,  nntl  sec 
tliiim  only,  and  couvoyw 

only  a  faint  Idea  of  th«|r 
beaut y  autl  e  1  e  k  a  n  a  tr. 
They  ar**  cuniroituil  of  m 
largo  number  or  hpnituful 
E'varl  Hbeilii,  limit  ly 
Juimit!  U*<f*Mbor.  They  uru 
very  hcaudful  and  fiuih- 
toDivblrv  autl  tii**ro  lu 
Dothluu  About  Uhuii  to 
tiunlKh  or  wear  out. 
Kvcry  lailj  ought  to  huvu 
one  of  iiuiNH  beautiful 
N^clflaot))*  ami  u  pair 
Itrac««lif(4i^  and  wo  will 
now  Mil  you  how  you  oat* 
ohMixiih«*m  Free*  of  com. 
W«  puhlL«h  a  moil 
charming  Illuatraieti  lit- 
t*rarf  and  family  ]M|><r  0*1  M  Tub  Fimbku)** 
at  Mom  Vi  th«  olJOUlAtiou  of  Which  w«  an* 
iimhitJiitH*  to  ItiOTMaM.i  to  luO.OQO.  To  aacorn^ 
|itl$h  Lit Im  wutuiw  xnaki:  th**  follow liifr  wnijtlFr- 
fully  Ubeinl  offer !  Upon  riatipt  of  nnly 
Twrury-KIvts  Crnfa  *«  vnfit>iae  starnpM, 
waipIUhi  jiU  Tb<i  FlrcwUh-  at  lfoiai«*/<>r 
Three  Month*,  onrt  to  c»«ry  Aul»noribcr 
not  utiUaUo  ittnd  Fmk  Qtnd  puit-paUl,  fAo 
btontiful  l#4-url  hli<*||  N«'((ltln«30  a*i<( 
l*ulr  of  UrAcrlfffji  ul^ir  dt'AintbrU.  Ri*- 
mvwbor,  tlio  Ki'okluoo  and  Lfr;u:«|c.f,9  contyuu 
noth Ifijr— they  ar*  MQt  lr*’0  uh  n  premium  with  tlu*  paper. 
TOT  Fiiuchiuic  at  H«mfc  U  a  uiAiiiAi«*Ui  IlltultruOwf  puper,  Ouviinm  • 
log  In  f'vcry  latuc  16  ougc«f(^  coJunim»tof  die*  obolor a t  reading  rm»t- 
u*r,  vmbraolng  «orUl  vnd  «bort  4iortc*i,  sketohes,  pooina,  usmAjI 
kiiowlctlgo,  hldt/iry,  filuKrHphy,  wit.  nnd  huniur,  oto.  You  will  ha 
drillghtod  with  It,  ha  w*ifl  >la  wli.h  Uh$  nud  vnluable  pro* 

inluutM  Thl*  hi  uudoubtridly  tl)*:  Uiott  llborAloitVr  cvi»r  uiviJo  by 
»nv  P*llvh)o  publisher,  and  uo  lady  ona  ullord  lo  n»lB*i  It,  Every 
•i ibacTther  ».<  gnnr/inter,!  mor*  fbon  thre*  umet  tft«  valve  of 
wiou4*y  anti  If  you  Uf6  not  perfectly  enti'/tid  vo:  will  chtr.r • 
fuMy  raf\i/ut  tAr  amount.  AitooU;  Mlabllliy,  w  rrfer  to  tuy 
pohUnher  lr»  New  York,  or  fo  Uh*  Commcfoiul  A gonoien.  Klvo 
ftubtoriuliomt  urn!  (I  v*r  wetx  of  Premium*  unit  ft. r  |1. 00.  Addn*MH, 

M.H..MOOlfii  Ai  1)0,,  Publishers,  «7 Park  Place,  N.Y. 


A  $40 


WSti. 


TWENTY-SIX  SHOT 
REPEATING  GUN 


FOR  $12 


LENGTH  OF  BARREL  22  TO  28  INCHES. 
SHOOTS  ACCURATELY  UP  TO  1200  YARDS 

GOOD  WITB  SHOT  AT  100  YAKDS. 

EVANS’  26-SHOT  SPORTING  MAGAZINE  GUN 

SHOOTS  TWKIHTY-SIX  SHOTS  IN  SIXTY  SECONDS, 

.  “MU  "r  *"*ot  Cartridge,  Without  Kemevlug  |>u...  tl.e  Shoulder 

it  IS  the  Best  Gun  in  the  World 

NO  HAMMER  IN  THE  WAY.  THROWING  DOWN  THE  GUARD  EJECTS.  LOADS  AND  COCKS 

rtr.e-te.1 lo*U«d,  qulckobt  llriiil,  bent  con- 

-SH1’200  7ard3  1  raaawsaswioo  Yards. 

Winc)i»«tor anti  Ballard.lt  beatiibem  »l)  K.  uik  1’,^' lu!  *oi** |>e M 1 1  <*u  with  the  Sharp, 

can  clean  <nit.  a  wholo  baud  nf  liiUlauealnue  with  it**  1  - ?  V, '?  r  ^ "“oavBbi,  Mltia.  It  Mna/t,  In...  u  h'/uni  a  Orel  i 
la  the  swougaat  shooting  ga  a  I put  t"  m*  .h'rawL ^  a„i  t"0'?  wl‘"fe.VHr,  ’  go,”rTexuu  Jack.  “It 

Kill  In  the  market.”— J.  A.  B„y,l  ,,[  V;ut-’  Hhanodiuotafa  f*'t  a'  *  ,,r«cy  It  can  t  bn  livat  I  knew  it  t.u  he  the  beet 

for  by  11,0  iHcliinv  ail*  :  unanh«.a,dra  J  Pr.'T'.V1"  ‘*u,,  *»ut»erl«r  tr.  all  „t  Ucm. 

doubln  bar  re  I  gu„»w  „  vout  or  mahtr.iri,,.  7  J 11  r  ^  *U’ p  uml  putn 

perfect  id  ovurv  rOkurift.  Wn  will  14*11  ihiAntiUhHM  M,,l»  *  ll*'<  fl%4?  tiioollng.  Wo  glint  nut  me  uve  ry  ltuu 

ailvertlHitmm.t  will  hoc  ap. >onr  uirulu;^  Wo  win  een,i  ?heViin  r  V!  n  V,1  £2 yott  oMotv ,  h*  this 

be  paid  nt  tha  Rxurevv  utllco  when  v»»n  recoi  votiu*  inln  °  with  onlnr,  the  balance  cun 

©r post  oflicu  Mdimy  oraor  |  World  Mi  g  Co,  122  Nussuu  Street,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


©ms 


WllLWIND 


piscetlanfottjs  ^dvcrtiisfittg 


1850.  Tbe  principal  features  of  these  bills  or 
compromises  can  be  learned  from  any  Ameri¬ 
can  historical  work  treating  of  their  times. 

In  regard  to  flowers  about  public  school 
grounds  in  the  rural  regions,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  aesthetic  element,  of  the 
average  countryman's  nature  has  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  necessary  to  sustain  one 
in  the  attempt  to  cultivate  them.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  am  content  (of  necessity)  with  cut  flow¬ 
ers.  My  pupils  have  never  allowed  my  table 
to  be  without  its  flowers  during  their  season. 
In  return  for  such  kindness  the  teacher  can 
impart  a  great  deal  of  botanical  knowledge  to 
the  children  without  its  taking  the  feature  of 
study  and  recitation.  quill. 

Bourbon  Co.,  Kans. 


that  I  do  not  know  the  names  of.  We  also 
have  very  pretty  house  plants.  We  have  had 
a  dry  season  this  year,  and  I  had  to  water  my 
flowers  every  evening.  But  it  is  ruining  very 
hard  to-day— the  best  rain  we  have  had  for 
weeks.  We  had  nice  large  ears  of  the  Union 
Corn.  lizzie  8.  porter. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


COUNTERFEIT  AND  GENUINE 


f  suppose  you  know  what 
counterfeit  money  is, money 
that  is  an  imitation  of  gen¬ 
uine  bills  or  coins,  and  not 
one  of  you  would  care  to 
take  it  Sustead  of  real 
money,  but  you  do  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  use  genuine  money 
because  there  is  counterfeit 
in  the  country;  neither  do 
you  laugh  at  others  when¬ 
ever  you  see  them  passing 
money  in  exchange  for 
goods  of  any  kind.  What 
I  wish  to  set  you  to  think¬ 
ing  about  is  not  money  how 
ever,  but  politeness;  among  boys  and  girls 
tbero  is  such  a  fear  of  counterfeit  politeness 
that  they  do  not.  use  the  genuine  article,  and 
leave  rnauy  kindnesses  unpaid  because  of  their 
determination  not  to  bo  hypocrites,  or  they 
fail  to  otfer  a  kindness  because  of  a  fear  that 
people  will  think  it  is  counterfeit.  You  are 
right  in  disliking  counterfeit,  and  pretense, 
but  wrong,  when  you  avoid  genuine  courtesy, 
because  all  is  not  genuine,  One  evening  last 
week  four  boys  sat  near  me  in  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  and  when  a  lady  came  in  during  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  hymn  one  of  them  gave  her  a  hymn 
book  opened  to  the  right  place,  the  other  three 
boys  grinned;  and  l  have  noticed  that  boys 
aud  girls  often  make  any  of  their  number  un¬ 
comfortable  who  do  a  little  kindness  for  some 
one  else. 

Don't  make  fun  of  each  other  for  such 
things,  don't  say  “Torn  is  putting  on  air's  ain’t 
hef’  when  he  oilers  n  chair  to  some  one  who 
is  standing  or  says  “excuse  mo”  if  he  runs 
against  a  playmate.  At  home  if  Fred  iscare- 
ful  to  take  off  his  hat  whenever  he  cornea  Into 
the  house,  he  does  not  deserve  to  have  Jennie 
laugh  at  him  and  she  will  not  do  it  if  she  is  try¬ 
ing  to  bo  ladylike. 

You  have  often  seen  silver  thrown  on  a 
table  to  test  it,  by  its  “ring,”  whether  good  or 
counterfeit.  Well  hors  is  a  test  for  politeness: 
Are  you  as  polite  at  home  to  your  mother, 
father,  brothers  aud  sisters  as  you  are  away 
from  home!  If  you  can  say  yes  then  your 
politeness  haft  the  true  ring,  and  will  pass 
anywhere.  At  home  is  the  place  to  learn  to 
be  polite,  the  genuine  article  is  not  burden¬ 
some  either,  so  1  don’t  agree  with  you  that  “it 
is  too  much  bother.” 

Boys  take  off  your  hats  when  you  go  in  the 
house,  don’t  run  for  the  easiest  chair  every 
evening,  and  quarrel  with  any  one  else  w)io 
wants  it,  get  up  and  offer  it  to  your  mother 
or  sister  when  they  come  in  or  leave  it  vacant 
for  them,  and  if  your  brother  gets  into  it  be¬ 
fore  they  come  in,  don’t  upset  the  chair  aud 
send  him  sprawling  on  the  floor,  but  let  him 
keep  it  and  if  he  happens  to  read  this,  perhaps 
he  will  offer  It  to  your  mother  himself  next 
time;  your  foolish  quarrel  over  tbe  chair  will 
bo  at  au  end,  if  you  are  both  willing  to  try 
some  other  chair  awhile. 

When  you  come  rushing  into  the  house  and 
run  against  your  sister,  don’t  say  "cry  baby, 
cry  baby,”  if  she  cries,  but.  say  “excuse  me,” 
or  "  I’m  sorry,”  perhaps  she  will  not  look 
pleasant,  in  an  instant  but  she  will  think  well 
of  you  for  it  afterwards  even  if  she  is  only  a 
little  thing.  If  you  make  up  your  minds  to 
be  polite  to  each  other  you  will  find  many 
wuys  to  show  it,  and  will  leave  a  good  many 
cross  and  unkind  things  unsaid;  or  if  you  for¬ 
get  and  say  them  don’t  be  ashamed  to  say 
you  arc  sorry,  and  if  your  apology  is  met  by 
some  cross  answer  don’t  get  cross  again,  but 
wait  and  vou  will  both  be  good  uut.ured  soon. 


PROFESSOR 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
—This  is  my  first  letter,  and  I  wish  to  be  a 
member  of  your  club.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  100 
acres.  I  go  to  school  and  study  reading,  spell¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  I 
have  one-and  a-half  miles  to  walk  to  school. 
I  have  three  brothers  Mud  no  sister.  Pa  gave 
me  the  Rural  Garden  Treasures;  I  sowed  them 
in  boxes  and  about  90  pi  ante  came  up.  I  had 
balsam  and  phlox.  I  had  some  that  I  did  not 
know  tbe  names  of.  I  hud  a  morning-glory 
that  hud  over  100  blossoms  on  It.  I  have  a  bed 
of  asters,  but  the  dry  weather  about  spoiled 
them.  1  have  two  Castor  Beaus.  As  my  let¬ 
ter  is  getting  long,  I  close — hoping  to  see  it  in 
print.  Your  niece,  agnes  damrkll. 

Oceana  Co.,  Michigan. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  LESSONS. 

Maurice  and  Merton  have  been  attending 
a  course  of  lessons  in  natural  history  this  Fall. 
The  course  was  given  by  the  very  best 
teacher  in  the  world,  the  teacher  from  whom 
all  the  scientists  and  naturalists  have  learned 
their  wisdom. 

I  expect  many  of  my  young  readers  have 
been  attending  these  lessons,  and  I  earnestly 
advise  those  who  have  not  to  begin  at  once. 
Don’t  say  you  can’t  afford  it.  There  Is  no 
tuition  to  pay;  indeed,  the  lessons  are  given 
just  the  same  whether  there  are  any  scholars 
or  not.  The  teacher  furnishes  the  book;  it  is 
what  Charles  Kingsley  used  to  call  the  great 
“Green  Book,”  and  all  you  need  provide  will 
be  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes.  Another  good  thing 
about  these  lessons  is,  that  you  can  learn  them 
while  you  are  doing  something  else. 

Should  you  ask  Maurice  and  Merton  what 
they  have  been  doing  this  Fall  they  would 
answer,  “Herding  cattle,”  without  thinking 
of  the  lessons  at  all.  They  have  had  some 
very  interesting  lessons  on  gophers.  Have 
you  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  two  men  in 
the  railroad  car  who  got  into  a  dispute  as  to 
what  a  gopher  was?  one  saying  it  was  a 
striped  squirrel,  and  the  other  declaring  it  to 
be  a  grey  squirrel.  They  appealed  to  a  third 
man  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  he  said  a  gopher 
was  a  turtle.  Another  man,  who  lmd  been 
listening,  exclaimod,  “Why,  gentlemen,  you 
are  all  mistaken.  A  gopher  is  a  snake.  1 
have  killed  them  dozens  of  times,  and  I 
know.”  Still  another  said  that  a  gopher  was 
a  pouched  rat.  They  became  so  excited  over 
the  question  that  they  all  stopped  at  the  next 
station,  where  Webster’s  Unabridged  settled 
the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  one. 
Look  and  see  what  he  says. 

The  boys’  lessons  have  been  on  the  striped 
gopher  and  pocket,  gopher. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  tiny  baby  pocket 
gopher  they  brought  up  to  the  house  one  day. 
Another  day  they  brought  up  a  striped  goph¬ 
er  and  put  it  iu  an  old  bird  cage.  They  had 
one  once  tliat  they  caught  when  very  young 
and  made  a  great  pet  of.  It  became  very 
tame.  They  called  it  Zeko  and  it  soon  learned  to 
know  its  name,  and  with  its  curious  habits  and 
cunning  tricks  was  a  source  of  great  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  whole  family.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  him,  inquire  of  our  old 
cat. 

But  they  only  kept  this  one  a  few  days,  for 
it  was  a  full  grown  one  and  did  not  take  to 
captivity. 

And  then  the  field  mice!  Did  you  know 
there  is  more  than  one  kind,  and  did  you 
know  that  one  kind  live  in  companies  and  an¬ 
other  in  pairs? 

Aud  did  you  know  that  they  lay  up  food  in 
the  fall  for  the  cold  winters  In  one  general 
store-house  the  boys  found  over  two  quarts 
of  pealed  timothy  bulbs  or  root-stalks. 

Once  Shep  dug  out  a  weasel.  Shep  has  at¬ 
tended  all  these  lessons  with  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  if  uot  profit  as  tbe  boys. 

1  wish  1  had  time  to  tell  you  of  the  moles 
with  their  shovel-like  front  feet  and  tiniest 
bits  of  eyes  almost  hidden  in  their  soft  velvety 
fur;  of  the  grey  squirrel  with  its  pretty  bushy 
tail  and  the  rabbits  with  their  queer  little 
tuft,  or  of  tbe  spotted  salamanders  that  make 
a  noise  like  a  telegraph  machine  clicking. 

One  day  they  almost  had  a  lesson  on  a 
musk-rat,  at  least  Merton  thought  it  was  a 
musk-rat  but  it  refused  to  be  used  as  au  illus¬ 
tration  l'or  them  benefit  and  got  away. 

Iu  other  parts  of  the  country  the  lessons  are 
different  but  they  are  always  worth  learning. 
I  have  said  that  the  *  'Greeu  Book”  furnished 
by  tbe  teacher  is  the  only  necessary  book  but 
some  of  Nature’s  most  advanced  scholars  have 
written  notes  on  the  Green  Book  that  are  a 
great  help  to  those  of  us  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  classes  and  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  that  will  soon  be  here  might  be  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent-  in  studying  some  of 
them.  -Another  very  useful  assistant  is  a 
microscope.  A  little  pocket  one  costing  less 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  bisenit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Making  Pow- 

■  lu  bottles.  Hold  nt  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llomford’*  Almanac  nn«  Cook  Hook 

*)lum  fonichemlrnl  Work*.  Providence,  it.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTIION  Y  A*  t  luu  and  102  lleade  St.,N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  been  thinking 
about  writing  to  you  for  a  loug  while.  My 
brother  and  1  planted  a  small  piece  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  we  have  dug  20  bushels  and  sold  19 
bushels  of  them.  Iam  18  years  old.  1  go  to 
school  and  study  reading,  writing,  geography, 
spoiling,  and  arithmetic.  I  hope  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  one  of  the  Cousins.  I  like  to  read  the 
letters  of  the  Cousins.  As  my  letter  is  long,  1 
will  close,  hoping  to  see  it  printed. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  Yours  truly,  n.  d. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — 1  wont  to  join  the 
Club  and  become  one  of  your  members.  I 
wrote  two  letters  before,  but  they  all  went  to 
the  waste  basket,  but  I  hope  to  see  this  one  in 
print.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep 
my  plants  from  dying;  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off.  I  have  about  forty  different 
kinds.  I  had  some  very  pretty  flowers  this 
Summer  out  doors,  and  I  saved  the  seed  of 
them  all.  Isn’t  that  the  way  to  do?  I  had  a 
garden  this  Summer  too.  Uncle  Mark,  I  want 
you  not  to  forget  me  this  time,  I  did  uot  get 
any  flower  seeds  last  Spring.  From  your 
niece  elva  stevkns. 

Ogle  Co.,  11L 

l  Are  your  plants  in  pots?  If  you  have  just 
taken  them  up  and  potted  them,  the  loaves 
are  dying  because  of  the  change;  but  if  you 
give  them  the  right  care  the  plants  will  start 
to  grow  in  a  short  time  aud  replace  tbe  dying 
leaves  with  new  ones.  If  the  plants  have 
been  in  pots  all  Summer,  they  need  larger 
pots  and  some  fresh,  rich  soil.  Yes,  saving 
flower  seeds  from  all  your  plants  is  what  I 
want  you  to  do.  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Cousins: — Stella  Woodard  says  she 
has  a  sunflower  with  30  blossoms  on  it;  is  it-  a 
double  or  a  single  one.  Stella?  I  have  one  of 
a  single  variety  seut  in  last  year’s  Garden 
Treasures,  with  57  on  it,  the  plant  is  nearly 
nine  feet  high,  tbe  flowers  are  mostly  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  three,  some  four;  they  average  »s  large 
as  a  coffee  cup,  with  centers  about  the  size  of 
a  silverdollar.  I  should  have  mentioned  this 
sunflower  before,  but  it  has  only  just  now 
(Oct.  1st)  come  into  full  bloom;  it  is  a  decided 
curiosity  here.  mart  waley. 

Uncle  Mark:— l read  among  tbe  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  cousins,  one  from  a  young 
teacher,  and  another  from  a  home  student. 
Both  interested  me.  for  I  am  a  teacher  too — 
though  probably  a  much  older  one  than  Ursa 
Major — and  I  resolved  to  become,  with  Uncle 
Mark's  permission,  a  cousin  for  one  week  at 
least.  I  can  most  heartily  sympathize  with 
Glennie  and  her  brother  in  their  work  of  self- 
improvement.  A  very  considerable  part  of 
my  own  education  is  the  lruit  of  my  own  un¬ 
aided  efforts,  though  1  have  had  some  more  or 
less  interrupted  advantages  in  western  “Nor¬ 
mal  schools.”  During  my  school  life,  I  had 
no  home  to  rely  on  in  case  of  misfortune,  no 
capital  but  Laud  and  brain,  working  as  jani¬ 
tor  at  eight  dollars  per  mouth  about  half  the 
time,  and  battling  at  the  same  time  with  poor 
health.  So  Glennie  will  see  that  to  others, 
many  others  could  they  all  be  heard  from,  tbe 
upward  path  is  anything  else  than  rose-bor¬ 
dered.  Yet  what  should  be  a  discouragement 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Mrdlenl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Ncrvou*  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  in  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  young.  mlddle- 
aged  and  old.  It  con  tains  12'  prinerlptlons  Tor  n  1 
acute  and  chronic  dUemtcS,  each  otie  of  which  la 
Invaluable.  8o  found  by  tile  author,  whose  expo- 
rlencc  for  23  veara  la  such  os  probably  never  betore 
fe’l  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  SO.'  pages,  bound 
lu  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  tie  «  liner  work  In  every  sense  -me¬ 
chanical.  literary  aud  professional— than  any  oilier 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  A2.VI,  or  the  money  will 
!«•  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1.JU  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  Scents.  Send 

now.  Gold  medal  awarded  tbeuuilior  hr  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  otneortof  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  he  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  tb<-  *  filleted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  aJl.-  Lond*m  Jjincrt.  e 

Tber©  la  no  member  of  ariplrtv  to  whom  T  tae  Science 
ext  TJf*  will  not  Ik*  uneful.  whether  youth,  parent. 


Parker.  No.  4  ttulflneb  Street,  Boston,  who  may 

be  consul  ted  on  uU  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  Obstinate  Up  a  T  dla- 
that  have  battled  the  skill  of  -H.  “JTi.  ilL1 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  Such  TIiycrT  T? 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  AX  X  OA4XJX. 
instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


n  a  p  ■■  v  o  Y  Thomas P. Simpson,  Wash- 
r  AT  Ell  I  O  !  lngton.D.  C.  No  pay  asked 
for  patent  until  obtained.  Write  for  inventor’s  guide. 


The  Highest-priced  Taint  in  the 
United  States  is  the 


ESSEX  PAINT 


SAGE  GREENS,  OLIVE  GREENS, 
MAROON,  TERRA  COTTA, 

ORANGE,  SCARLET, 

etc-.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  Pulnla  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Queen  Anne 
and  Suburban  residence*.,  They  contain  pure  metal, 
not  oxidized  (destroyed),  and  arc  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  no  Barytes.  Water,  or  Benzine. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  by  the 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN. 


IS  THE 


To  Gut  HAVA  STRAW 

from  the  Mow.  Stack,  or 
Bundle 

To  t  ut  COHN'  STALKS 
1  or  BALED  IIAY,  or 


J]  I'nthrcshed  OATS  in 

j  bundle*,  into  Fine  Feed. 

J  To  <  nt  ENSILAGE  from 
*  Silo.  To  rut  PLAT,  and 
Hitching  ill  ItogKHlid  .11  en¬ 
dow-,,  severing  grass  roote.aud 
rutting  oft  bush  room  an  inch 
irougli. readily.  Farmershaving 
ly  of  this  work  to  do.  should  not 
without  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 
would  not,  alter  an  hour’s  trial. 
5U  feed  only  a  horse  or  cow.  it  will 
A  Of  to  have  a  Lightning  Huy 
to  rut  ft  rah  hay  from  the  iddr  of 
or  I’lntX,  Instead  Of  pitching  from 
where  it  lt>  drying  up  aud  losing 
qualities.  IT  PAN  S  to  use  a 
Hay  Knife  toent  aload  of  Clingy 
(into  steUoiiB.  so  a*  to  pitch  on 
sis  Till:  KNIFE  which  Gut* 
ly  readily.  ManUfact'd  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  S  CO.’ifS.D'.'L'.T 

For  salt:  by  IluiJuarc  Merchants  it  the  trade  yenerally 


by  watchmakers.  By  inail25c.  Circulars 

.  *  .  r  . ,  1  _ _ _  VW  I  Ira  XT  St.  .  N.  X 
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PERSONALS. 

J.  Q.  A.  War d,  the  sculptor,  was  reared  on 
a  small  farm  in  Ohio,  with  anything  but  ar¬ 
tistic  surroundings. 

Mr.  Nkkdlks  is  running  for  Congress  in 
Illinois,  and  just  across  the  river,  in  Missouri, 
Mr.  Pins  is  a  candidate. 

Tub  mother  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  is 
blind,  owing  to  excessive  weeping  over  the  loss, 
many  years  ago,  of  a  beloved  son. 

Tub  Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  harbor  a 
superstition  that  his  mother  will  outlive  him 
and  that  he  will  never  wear  the  British  crown. 

SENATOR  Bkck  has  hunted  everywhere,  it  is 
said,  in  the  United  States  and  Scotland.  Sen¬ 
ator  Wade  Hampton’s  specialty  is  fishing. 

The  Irish  League  of  Castle  Island,  in  Coun¬ 
ty  Kerry,  has  expelled  President  Kenny  be¬ 
cause  he  shook  hands  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Governor  Cleveland’s  father  was  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  more  than  ordinal  ability,  settled 
for  many  yearn  at  Fayetteville,  near  Manlius. 
N.  Y. 

Wills  giving  half  a  million  of  money  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals  are  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Bergh. 

One  of  the  “original  discoverers”  of  gold 
in  Calioruia,  James  William  Marshall,  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  that  State  in  poverty,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

The  Scottish  land  restoration  league  has 
decided  to  raise  £1,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a  lecturing  tour  throughout  Scotland  by  Hen¬ 
ry  George. 

The  Comtesse  d’Albanie  (Isabella  Stuart), 
who  boasts  of  having  the  blood  of  the  Preten¬ 
der  in  her  veins,  is  Mother  Abbess  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  convent  in  Routnania. 

The  name  of  the  great-grandmother  of  the 
new  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Sarah  Hoggins, 
the  rustic  beauty  whom  Tennyson  made  im¬ 
mortal  as  a  village  maiden. 

Baron  Von  Alvknsleben,  the  new  Min¬ 
ister  from  Germany  to  this  country,  is  forty- 
five  years  old  and  a  bachelor.  He  is  tall  and 
slender,  with  light  hair  and  a  full  moustache. 

Justice  Charles  E.  Fenner,  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Supreme  Court, has  accepted  the  chair  of 
civil  law  loft  vacant  at  the  Tulaue  University 
by  the  ehoice  of  Professor  Eustis  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett,  only 
daughter  of  the  lute  President  Garrett  of  the 
B.  ffc  U.,  is  by  her  father’sdeath  the  wealthiest 
unmarried  lady  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
only  twenty-eight  years  old. 

Piety  thousand  dollars  have  been  given 
the  McGill  University  in  Montreal  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  woman’s  college  in  affiliation 
with  that  institution,  by  Hon.  Donald  A. 
Smith,  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  left  Ottawa  for  Eng¬ 
land  via  New  York  Monday  morning.  It  is 
understood  that  he  goes  on  business  of  a  semi- 
privute  character,  and  will  be  away  five  or 
six  weeks.  It  is  rumored  that  he  will  bo  raised 
to  the  peerage  before  he  returns. 

The  10  children  of  Joseph  Pettijohn  of  Pres¬ 
cott,  W.  T.,  aru  marvels  of  bight  and  weight. 
A  17-year  old  son  is  7  feet  high  and  weighs  205 
pounds.  The  average  liight  of  the  whole 
is  six  and  one  half  feet,  and  the  average  weight 
224  pounds. 

Georgia  claims  to  have  among  her  citizens 
a  cousin  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  relatives  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  both  Gaiusville  and  Mariet¬ 
ta,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Garfield  and  Professor  C. 
S.  Weild,  who  once  taught  the  young  idea  of 
Mr.  St.  John  how  to  shoot. 

Candidate  Butler  carries  around  with 
him  in  his  campaigu  a  lightning  calculator. 
Said  the  calculator  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
other  day,:  “Ben  has,  up  to  the  present 
Rochester  visit,  traveled  9, DUO  miles  and  de¬ 
livered  sixty -nine  speeches.” 

General  Hazen  has  ordered  ail  the  names 
bestowed  by  the  Arctic  explorers  of  the  Greoly 
party  upon  places  discovered  by  them  in  hon¬ 
or  of  Captain  Howgate  to  be  erased  from  the 
charts,  on  account  of  the  embezzlements  since 
discovered  against  that  officer  in  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Some  of  the  most  American  of  our  paint¬ 
ers  are  of  foreign  birth.  J.  G.  Brown  was 
born  in  England,  aud  began  to  study  art 
there;  so  were  Thomas  and  Edward  Moran. 
Albert  Bierstadt  is  a  Dusseldorf  man;  Sey¬ 
mour  J.  Guy  is  an  Englishman,  and  G.  H. 
Boughton  another.  Like  the  Morans  and 
Bierstadt,  Boughton  was  brought  to  America 
as  a  child.  Thomas  Hoveden  is  an  Irishman, 
and  so  is  Edward  Gay.  Constant  Meyer  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  Alfred  Fredericks,  M.  A. 
Woolf  and  T  Addison  Richards  came  from 
London  almost  in  babyhood.  A.  F.  Tait  is  a 
Liverpool  man;T.  L.  Smith,  Walter  Shirlaw 
and  the  Harts,  Scotch.  M.  F.  H.  De  Haas 
and  Kruseman  Van  Elten  are  Dutchmen.  ,  i 


gtfur  guhlicatiott.si. 


The  Great  Literary  Sensation  of  the  Year 

“My  Wife’s  Fool 

OF  A  HUSBAND.”  By  August  Rerksley.  A  re¬ 
markable  hook.  An  immenwo  Bit  Everybody  is 
buying,  it.  A  laugh  m  overv  page,  and  under  all  n 
neiuthnn  lesson  for  every  home.  175  chWaeteHsUO  Il¬ 
lustration-  |t  is  going  like  wildfire. 

Agents  Wanted.  MSgSfmOT 

Hartford,  Cincinnati  or  Boston,  - 


address 
ISH1NO  CO., 

unvtios  this  paper. 


R! 


GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK! 


NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

This  wonderful  book  continues  to  sell  im¬ 
mensely,  and  among  others  of  fine  quality  may 
fairly  he  termed  the  leader,  having  had 
more  years  of  continued  large  sales,  having 
been  repeatedly  corrected  until  if.  may  be  saia 
to  be  literally  without  fault,  haviug  been  en¬ 
larged  and  Improved  where  possible,  haviug 
been  for  years  and  years  the  favorite  ef  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  who  have  used  it,  and  having 
been  most  profitable  to  the  publishers  and  to 
the  widow  of  the  compiler.  1  lie  copyright  alone 
amounting  to  more  than  #'.10,000. 


OF 

RICHARDSON’S 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

$3.00. 

Mailed,  post  free,  tor  above  price. 


OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.)  Boston. 


C.  FI.  DJTSON  St  CO.t.  ...M?  Hroarlway,  fiew  York. 


and  giants*. 


DCApU  T  D  C  C  Q  have  ready  for  FA  1 , 1, 

r  CMull  I  nCCOaTR  IDE  our  usual  heavy 
stock  of  reach  trees,  (Purchasers  of  lu rue  lots  should 
Correspond  with  uu.  >  Also, all  kinds. .f  Frnit,  Mhndo 
mid  Ornamentiil  'Frees,  and  (Small  Hr  nil 
Uliiiitn.  cun  supply  a  limited  ouauiUy 

natural  Hoiiihcrn  I’ench  Seed,  gathered  express¬ 
ly  for  us  by  our  special  agent.  quality  guaranteed. 
DAVll)  HAIRI)  A  SON,  [tin  11  it  In  pun.  N.  J, 

graperies  for  sale. 

Of  the  late  IIKTTTE  B.  TRIMBLE,  West  Clu  ster,  I’a. 
Two,  each  1T«0  feet.  long,  containing  170  Vines  In  full 
bearing,  all  grafted  In  Phylloxera  proor  roots.  Four 
SO  feet  each.  One  large,  (i  KEEN  HOUSE,  all  thor¬ 
oughly  heated  with  hot  water  from  one  lire.  Double 
Dwelling,  II  Booms;  .Stable;  Carriage,  Chicken  ami 
spring  House.  Six  Acres  Land,  nil  In  first  class  con- 
flltlou.  Tar  mi  easy.  For  circular,  with  full  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to 

D  A  V'  1 D  ill.  Me  FA  It  LA  N  D.  \V  eat  (!  heater,  Fa, 

J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO.  , 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NliVV  VOHK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  prfcotl 

CATALOGUE  OP 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

LILIliM  CiNDIDUM  AND  LILIUM  1URATUM 


FOR  FLORISTS.  A  SPECIALTY. 


183S-1SS4, 


THE  LARGEST  s)*0,, 

EARLY  1‘EAIt.  Ripening  In  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  karly  In  July,  and 
sells  at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  Ills 
tory  of  OamrsAi.  Trick,  100  years  old. 
I  2  P"  Headquarters  (or  KlEFFF.lt 
Pears,  paury Straw RKiuii us.  wii.- 
son,  .IK..  Blackbkrkiicp,  MARLBORO 
RASPBERRIES,  0 RAPES, 

XV  fa.  PA  If  BY, 

Parry  P.  O.,  N.  .1. 


PEAR  HEADQUARTERS'**^ 

'EACH  und  othrr  VlU  IT  TREKS.  /.  ^ 

NEWBERRIES 

MAKLBOI?0 

•  EARLY  CLUSTER !#te 

new  GRAPES 

CUKRANTH.  See.  &  j*t\ilatvjuf. /reeS*  .  3 

J .  8*  (JOLLl.NK,  Moore* town,  N.  J . 


Apple  and  peach  treeo 

lo.owlcholre  Apple  trees.  yra.  nld.StoTft. 
50,tX>0  Peach  trees,  5  to  s  feet,  i  year  from  hud.  ■  J 
Pine  lot  Kart;/  Rich  moral  A  other  kinds  Cher - 
rles,  I  A  yrs.  f traps  cine*  A  other  Small  Fruits  In  va¬ 
riety.  lOU.OtJU 7  year  old  Atparagua  Root *.  Large  stock 
of  Shade,  itt  Ornamental  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
S.  K.  ltogers  Ai  Sim,  Alt.  f  lolly,  lturl.  Co.,  \  ,  J. 


MANSELL  VIII®?- 

and  MO*T  PROFITABLE 

KllNpbi'rry.  ;-<»  ml  Tor  full  .i.-.  ouiit 

SMALL  FRUITS 

Embracing  ah  varieties;  ai-.o 
a  superior  stock  or  fruit  trees. 
Must  rated  cutalogti a/rre  tell. 
I  ug  how  to  get  andgrow  them 

J.  T.  Loveil,  Unit  Silver,  N.  J. 


FARMERS! 

A  young  Kngllshman,  of  good  family  and  educa¬ 
tion,  age  1(1,  desires  to  locate  with  .some  first  class 
Farmer,  where  he  could  thoroughly  learn  praetlcal 
Farming  In  all  its  branches,  and  at  same  time  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  a  home. 

Would  pay  good  compensation  In  return  for  board 
and  training.  None  but  first-class  Farmers  need  re 
ply,  giving  full  particulars. 

Address  *'C.  J.,"  Box  8BM,  New  York  City. 

*  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chasm's  Family 
Physician.  Price  Specimen  pages  free. 

Address  A.  VV.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

I  FARM  TELEGRAPH  Y,  or  SHORT-HAND 
LCAnn  and  TV  PE  WRITING  here.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  Valentine  Begs.,  Janesville,  Wfs. 


<$; State  ♦ 


FARMS  for  SALE. 

My  HOME  FA  RM  of  Fit)  ACR  ES.  or  more.  If 
desired,  highly  Improved  and  good  location:  also,  a 
FARM  ol  'FJII  ACRES,  good  soil,  adapted  to 
mixed  farming. 

Price  reasonable  and  terms  easy. 

Address  BOX  It.  MEDINA, 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

Virginia  Farms.— Mild  climate,  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLISS,  Ceutralin,  Va. 

CHEAP  EARMS^ 

NEVR  MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  1,1100  miles  of 
railroad  and  l,fluu  miles  of  lultc  transportation, schools 
and  churches  In  every  county,  public  buildings  all 
paid  for,  and  no  debt.  Its  soli  and  climate  combine 
to  produce  large  craps,  ami  It  Is  the  bent,  fruit  State 
In  the  northwest,  several  millions  of  acres  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  fertile  lands  arc  yet,  In  the  market  at  low 
prices.  I'lie  State  has  Issued  a  FA  M  PH  I.F.T  contain¬ 
ing  a  map,  a  so  descriptions  of  Its  gull,  crops  aud 
general  resources,  which  ujuv  tie  hud  free  of  charge 
by  writing  lo  the  COM  M ISSION  EK  OF  IMMIGRA¬ 
TION,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA 

Very  Cheap.  Taxes  low.  Send  (or  Catalogue. 
Address  C.  D.  EPKfb  NOTTOWAY  U.  II..  Virginia. 


ami  f ouUfj). 


ISAIAH  DILLON  > 

4  Nil  SONS.  i 


I.KVI  DILLON 
AND  SONS. 


IMPORTERS  AND  BREED  K  US  OK 


NORMAN  HORSES. 

(Formerly  of  firm  of  F.  Dillon  A  Co.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  line  condition  Juno  15,  isst.  Have  now  a 
large  collection  of  choice  animals. 
STABLES  Ainu  HEADQUARTERS  LO¬ 
CATED  AT  NORMAL, 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and  Alton 
Depots.  Street  cars  run  rrom  the  Lake  Frio  *  West¬ 
ern,  aud  Indianapolis,  lUunmtugtou  and  Western 
Depots,  In  Bloomington,  direct  to  our  stables  In 
Normal.  Address, 


“  DILLON, 'BROS.,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


_ REGISTEREDSWINE 

Ilmr.Mi  r.-.l  t  livster  U  Idle-,  ■*<>. 
’'^■'^WYWFliiiicl.Ohllillil,  ,V  I  .1  Hcrl.-ii  I  re- 

Tfut*  KlVfin  ffltli  entry  Aoiuml  m»ht.  Mtrotig,  houlthy 

•tonic  only.  Purity  icuuriui flourt  tiainu  for  u  >w  t’utu- 
lmru«%  €.  19.  VV  urrlnirton.  dux  Wi,  W tut  Uhuntar*  I*n 


IKUSKY  It  Kir,  till,  A  ND-CII  l  NA, 
•  h.  si.  i  »hitrt  llhrkihtic  A.  Yo<{  . 
>hlrr  I*Sk**.  HiMiI li<ionn,  t'litawolfl 
mill  Oxford  Mown  Blivrpmiil  I -a  mis* 
Hrotr  ti  I  otlrv  Hlirpliord  l)ovr*  Iintl 
K»»H!y  Poultry.  Hrnd  r.,r  (  utulo^u* 

W.ATLKK  m;  UPKX  h  CO.Pblla.  Pa 


shout  HORN  You 

tribes  for  Sale,  b.v  R.  II 

M  orris  Co.,  New  Jersc 


nil 

> 

y. 


Hull,  of  fashionable 

ALLEN,  (jhnllmm, 


Pi.occUambJU;*  gUvcrtitfing. 


$16  |||Vff#l  $12 

BGEECH  1111  Bill  MUZZLE 

I!  W  aY 

Pow  11  Hlti  l|  II  ■  «|  il  Ohio. Precch- 
LoadiiiKShot  ^  tiutt  'ms  Bar 

(Front  Action)  Locks,  guaranteed  Steel  Darrels, 
bide  L-  wer  Action.  Warranted  good  shooter  or  no 
e'lc,  Onr  #si<»  Muzzle  Loader  now  only  JSia. 
‘oriii  stomp  lor  illiistrutcd  catalogue  of  Guns,  Pis¬ 
tol;;,  Watches,  Knives,  etc.  See  it  before  you  buy. 
WELL  &  SON,  ISO  Malu  St.,  Linelnnati,  O, 

/  71  DTI  Q  Bc»t  Uhramn  CuriD  name  on  In  New  Style 
I  MnLJii  byi'“.  hy  Svlvctlous  lor  Autngmiih  Albuitm, 

I  ▼  mmLm-  I” .  Game*,  lot  Liife  ;  Seug^,  tl  Buni|iieH, 
itc  price  hut  allfur  I  Ac.  0  pics  anil  Plated  Ring  free,  for  (Me. 
Agents  wanted.  Xfelnon  Card  Co,,  Wa  ltham,  Mann, 

piDne  Sample  Hook,  Premium  Ust,  Price  List  sent 
UAnUd  free.  U.  8.  CARD  Cu.,  Ceuterbrook,  Colin. 


SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187a 

BAKERS 

Jam  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pun 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ol 
Ollhasbecn removed.  Ithas three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Im  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  tor  invalids  at 
Well  us  for  persons  II  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere, 

W.  MER  &  C0-.  Dorchester.  Kass. 


LE  PAGE’S 

LIQUID  GLUE. 

•JN  EQUALLED  F°ft  CEMENTING 
wvyt  woo£>,  class,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER, *c 
f'W^D»D  COJr°  MfeDAL,  LONOON,  im 

byM  a.9rm  .t  HunilinOrKhri  Jk  riano  Co.j  Pull  man 


vniMB.  rarcii.  ldai  ncr 

'WARDED  COLO  medal,  lonoon. 

U -fid  by  Maion  i  fTtuubn  Orgun  it  l'laiio Co.,I’u] 
iynJw*JFftl»i.-e  Ciir  Coptic.  MT.I  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  QLOUCESTCft,  mass:  solo 
EVERYWHERE,  hamiii.;  Tin  Cana  tent  by  Mail,  !5c. 


Implcmcnt.si  aud  Padtincty 


MAST,  FOBS  &  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0., 


MANUFAC¬ 

TURERS 

OF 


THE 


IronTurbine 


AND  BUCKEYE 

Wind  Engines 

■jtronir  and  Durable,  will  not  Swell,  Mi  rink. 
Warp,  or  Knllle  in  ihc  Wind. 

Also  HI  CKF.YE  IKON  FENCING. 

The  IHlf’KKYE  FORI.  K  FUMPucver  freezes  In  winter. 
Send  for  our  i  'IUCULAUS  and  P1UUFS. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORGE, 

AND 


COMBINATION 

ANVIL  and  VISE 


Especially  for  Farmers  In  do¬ 
ing  odd  Jobs  about  the  farm. 

TIME  AMD  MONEY  SAVED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
describing  these  and  our  Sci¬ 
entific  Grinding  Mill. 


THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


cJTKVKNS  FRENCH  RUHR 


FEED  MILLS, 
The  cheapeot 
and  best  ndlls 
lo  the  world. 

Prices  $80  and 
Upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  eash  ills- 
oount  Send  for 
elreul  ara  to 
A.W.  BTF.V;tN3 
tt  SON. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Kent  I  oil  this 
paper. 


cr.AI  F<? 

Satisfactory  references  given.  For  niustratod 
Rook  address.  Osgood  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


AW  MILL  GAUGE: 


VAPORATSNG  FRUIT 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO.  V 

Mention  tide  Payer.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

i  i 

1  Full  Ireattsr  on  improved 

■n|  methods,  yields,  profits,  prices 
und  general  statistics,  FhF.E. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  P  WAYKK8B0H0,  PA. 

Business  College.  Writlnt 
and  Shorthand  School  In 
the  land.  Is  the 
SPFNOE1UAN, 

cn.nvKLaNP,  O. 

.  Over  -iik)  students  In  an 
nual  attendanen  ao.ixxj 
since  orgaidzatlou  in  i»52. 
Circulars  aud  Catalogue  free. 
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New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson’s  Poems  malt¬ 
ed  for  loots.  Capitol Caup Co., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTF n  Mfi"  a,,M!  Women  Agents.  JAMES  E. 
nan  I  LU  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


<yjShotGun 


Revolvers, 
^S^Rifles, 
tc. 

/sirt/c  III.  .  Wsut«r^ 

OanWuj-k*,IMtt»huj»|fhII 

(J^noral  ^V<_1  vff Raton  ut 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER, 

The  following  rules  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
Jore  respectfully  informed  that  any  eorrespondr.net 
With  U  View  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prom 
futile. 

Advertisements,  per  ngato line. ., .80  cent  s. 
<Jti«  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

llrHl  bisertlon,  per  agate  line,  •25  “ 

w.arly  orders  occupying  ll  or  more  ltnci 

agate  space  .  _  _  or,  “ 

I  referrwl  positions.  . .  .  .  .  .25  tier  cent  extra 

Reiolltig  Notices,  ending  with  *• Adv .7*  per 

Ua<), mlnJon  leaded,,, . 75 cents 


Terms  of  Subscription . 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nisw-Youker  Is; 

single  Copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  Six  months.. . . . .  l.lo 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  (!&.  6d.) 

France.  .  .  8.(4  (1(1^  fr.) 

y  rench  Colonies .  4 .08  fr.) 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City.  N 
as  secop'V;lass  mull  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


OCT  IS 


/  Imt 


Company 


jrv’t  GIVE  me  yo«r  pJf 
ana^ould’ntgivo  th0 
Ka  I  over  saw.  /  ton 


pedigree*  arc  n»t  recorded,  ann  cannot  be  numenneaii. 
given, they  should  be  valued  only  n»  grade*,  1  wilt  sella 


To  protect  the  public  from  Coomtrrm  or  Imita. 
/l  ,  -  ■»  .  HUN-  of  our  ISiSKlI.  »  lies/ 

-  OVY  -  '  \  Sim-,  »e  have  OhtalniKl  a/ 
t  for  our  Show  L 


gj  f  "jlf  Cards  and  box  IdtbeU, 

r  y  /MM  c/acr SM '*/  m,.l  have  »|K«  so  ured 
\J/'/SMliA*tiCe  jy  the  an  nr. od  Trade  W  ark. 

1  S'  kxoept  thiMvauuU'O  of  o«r 
Tnuhf  Murk,  Ac..  the  !♦*- 
beU  Mil  wrapper*  remain  the  mmc  m  heretofore. 


lJoiiht  ur,  ibe snout  f ivinoua  uf  all  itiuimvl  painters. 


and  CART  COMBINED, 


Orwlest  ,  "  Vfe 

AirleuRarwl  invention 
of  the  Age  1  Bare.  t»0  pee  o 
U,e  value  of  the  Manure- 


(piutomts. 


A  little  boy  was  asked  if  he  had  a  good 
memory,  said:  “No,  but  I  have  a  goodforgot- 
ency.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  sailor,  “I’ve  been  so  far 
north  that  when  the  cows  were  milked  they 
gave  ice  cream.” 

A  CONNECTICUT  hen  has  taken  two  young 
porkers  under  her  wing.  .She  intends  to  have 
ham  with  her  eggs. 

“How  do  you  deflue  black  as  your  hat?” 
said  a  schoolmaster  to  one  of  his  pupils. 
“Darkness  that  may  be  felt,”  replied  the 
youthful  wit. 

A  dandy,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  en¬ 
tered  u  menagerie,  when  the  proprietor  re¬ 
quested  him  to  take  the  weed  from  his  mouth, 
lest  he  should  teach  the  other  monkeys  bad 
habits. 

Mistress  (horrified) :  “Good  gracious,  Brid¬ 
get,  have  you  been  using  one  of  my  stockings 
to  strain  the  coffee  through  ?”— Bridget  (apolo¬ 
getically):  “Yis,  mum;  but  sure,  I  didn’t  take 
a  clane  one!” 

“Mamma,  where’s  papa  gone  to?”  asked  a 
little  girl  one  day.  “He’s  gone  to  town  to 
earn  more  bread  and  butter  for  you,  darling,’ 
"O,  mamma!  1  wish  he  would  sometimes  earn 
buns,”  sighed  the  child. 

“The  dynamite  party!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Shoddy,  who  was  reading  over  the  daily 
papers.  “Dear  me,  Augustus,  we’ll  have  to 
give  one  right  away  before  those  Smiths  hear 
of  It.  I  wonder  what  it’s  like  ?” 

Little  Ethel  calls  herself  Essie,  and  one 
evening  not  long  since  her  father  was  reading 
aloud  from  the  Rural  a  “Prize  Essay.”  With 
her  little  face  beaming  w  ith  delight  she  said: 
“Mamma,  papa  says  Essie  is  a  prize.” 

A  widow  out  in  Indiana  who  assumed  the 
management  of  the  farm  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  tw  o  years  ago,  hasn’t  sold  a  hog  or  a 
pig  siuee.  She  says  "they  remind  her  so  of  her 
William  that  she  cannot  bear  to  think  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  killed.” 

Said  a  good  bishop  in  Sunday-school  recent¬ 
ly,  “Will  some  boy  or  girl  ask  me  a  ques 
lion?”  “Please  sir,” said  a  little  girl,  “Why  did 
the  angels  walk  up  and  down  Jacob’s  ladder, 
when  they  had  wings  und  could  lly  ?”  The 
bishop  has  not  yet  answered  the  question. 

A  little  girl  remarked  to  her  mother:  “I 
am  not  afraid  in  the  dark.”  “Of  course  not,” 
said  the  mother.  “I  was  afraid,  once,  though, 
when  1  went  into  the  pantry  to  get  a  tart,” 
she  added.  “WThat  were  you  afraid  of?”  “I 
was  afraid  1  would  not  find  the  tarts,”  was  the 
humorous  reply. 

A  Connecticut  man  claims  to  have  a  cat 
that  eats  cucumbers.  Maybe  all  cats  do, 
and  that  is  the  n.usic  thut,  we  hoar  from  the 
back  fences,  Instead  of  being  the  out-pounng 
of  joyful  cat  hearts,  is  the  wail  of  the  unre- 
quitied  cucumber  down  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  cat.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  looks  reason¬ 
able. 

A  little  school -girl  asked  her  teacher  what 
was  meant  by  “Mrs.  Grundy.”  The  teacher 
replied  that  it  meant  “the  world.”  Some 
days  after  wards  the  teacher  asked  the  geogra¬ 
phy  class,  to  which  this  little  bud  of  promise 
belonged:  “What  is  a  zone?”  After  some  hes¬ 
itation  this  girl  brightened  up  and  replied:  “I 
know!  it’s  a  beltaround  Mrs.  Grundy’s  waist! 

A  SHOEMAKER  when  measuring  a  girl  for 
a  pair  of  shoes,  in  St.  Louis,  uses  a  two-foot 
rule.  First  intimation  we’ve  had  that  they 
measured  the  girl ;  we  thought  they  measured 
her  foot  only.  But  why  shouldn't  the  shoe¬ 
maker  use  a  two-foot  rule  when  he  measures 
for  a  pair  of  chocs—  one  for  each  foot?  When 
they  attempt  to  measure  a  Chicago  girl’s  foot, 
they  take  a  surveyor’s  chain  and  a  theodolite. 


Cun  tan,  O. 

avx.  w.  iDTJiivn-AJvr 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Perch*  run  llarM'H  Tulut  d  u(  $8,000*000, 
which  included 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  I*  established  by  their  pedigrees 
recorded  in  the  ST  l  D  BOOKS  OP  FRANCE, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

lu.w.i.t  V..-1I  I.M-.l  tuiimnln 
irmv  bo  raid  Ui  be.  it  their 


r/r'e.J  i mock  at  trraar  rn™  -  *  . .  '  . .  , 

I  tho  animal  Sold  pedigree  verified  by  the  Original 
icheertlit ate  of  It*  iujiiiUv  and  record  in  the  Btud 
k  in  Fp.n  1-10  Hue-  Catalogue  w  et  frr  -.HU 
,( rated  »lth  SI*  Prize  Honmtief  *T»*’  I.nhwltlon  of  the 
rtf  nippiuv  P-rcherann*  of  Kianpe,  1884,  pur- 


THE 

Great  American 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 

HEALTH 

STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Are  requested  lo  send  for  TH  F,  F.I.F.CTRIC  RE- 
V  I  F. \V.  un  Illu-trated  Journal),  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Krcr  Distribution. 

Ii  treats  of  HKAt.ni,  Htuikve,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 


Ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  nml  human  happiness  receives  attention  In 
It*  pages;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  n  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  1*  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  In  n«*e<l  of  medical  advice. 

VOl  N4J  >1  F.N  ami  others  who  suffer  from  ner 
vous  and  physical  dcldltty  arc  especially  benefited  by 
consul  ting  ttt  content*. 

The  F.levtrie  Itevlew  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  prne lived  by  quacks  snd  medlcnl  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,’’  and  points  out 
the  only  wife,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy.  TIIF.  ELECTRIC  RE- 
\  I  K\>  .  11  113  lit  HtaWali  New  I  m  l., 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


PljsttUmuoiw  g,rtvtrtisiu0. 


CAN’T  GET  IT. 

ibetes  Bright’s  Disease,  Kidney.  Urinary  or 
r  Complaints  cannot  tie  contracted  by  you  or 

•  family  if  Hop  Bitters  are  used,  and  if  you  ul- 
y  have  iuiv  of  these  dlsetieii  Hop  Bitters  is  Uje 
mod telne  that  will  positively  cure  you  Don  t 

et  tills,  and  don’t  get  some  puffed  up  stuff  that 
only  harm  you. 

ANSWER  THIS. 

n  you  find  a  cuse  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  kld- 
Ulubetes.  Urinary  or  Liver  Complaints  that  is 
i Lie  that  llop  Bit  tors  has  not  or  canuot  cure 7  Ask 

•  neighbors  If  they  can. 

"ni>  nine  cents  in  postage  stamps  to 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

DDUOE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  shlp- 
g  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
t’iiiK  Established  1H45. 

o.  ’279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 

BOOMER  A-  BOSC11ERT 
PttENS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GET«F™GRiSTiyiiLL 

N.  -7  With  Cart-Steel  Grinding  jiarle, 

■  ILtHfe.  w<rl  rub  OvfJt-r,  and  Sieve 

VTawKijk  lor  M  .1  They  take  I.KS.N 
l'OWKk,  do  .'lore  \\  ork, 

F  » —  hlld  OJ*e  inoredut  td.te  tblUl  Si!) 

'  t  '  other mliL  80tdfor Jiuertptu# 

■  flL,/  I  'X  '  . .  AI-"  ivuti’lis  ••!  t:-  • 

Union  Burse  Tower,  with  Level 
Tread.  Tftrtthm  on, I  CI«an<T., 
^  Peed  CiiHvr*,  Circular  Pit  r»,  e'.-. 

W.  L.  BOYTER  &  BROrt  Philadeluhlu.  Fa. 


WHEAT  CULTURE! 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

.  /•Ta  CAUTC  two-fiftlw  of  the  Seed 
\  f  JAY  tJ  aud  one-half  of  the 
(QlFfl  Fertilizer  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre- 
J/C  I  s.s.ta  dotfKing.  Seed  will  come  up 
geveral  days  seiner.  60  l^-r  cent,  more 
aaed  will  come  up.  Produces  utroug  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  "How  to  Pax— 
Wheat." B*ed  Drill  EejaUtor  Co. L»niDat,C«ntr«  Ot./a 

GOOlt  NKIVS  to 

LADIES! 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’syour  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ti  ns 
and  Codec!,  and  secure  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose 
„ i  ,  rhlDa  Tea  Xer.  or  Hun  tsotne  De¬ 
corated  Gold  Baud  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold 
Baud  Moss  Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars 
address  Til  E  GREAT  AM  ER  iCAN  TbAcO  . 
P.  O.  Box  2S9,  ai  At  33  Vear.v  81. ,  New  V  ork. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

A  Iwnyi*  reliable!  No  Special  Device  required 
for  I'lnntiriK  Corn.  Bend  for  Circular,  giving  full 
'nformatlon, to  EMl'IltE  IIKII.I.  Cl)., 

Box  II.  8Uort«vilie.  Pi.  Y. 


Whict 

able. 

6  to  21 
Also. 

Powi 

Tooli 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


More  than  1  750  Hoi- 
steins  imported  and  bred 
by  this  firm  600  now  on 
hand  and  In  quarantine. 
All  of  choice  quality  and 
breeding,  Nearly  nil  the 
deep  milking  families  of 
America  represented . 

Over  :«i  yearly  records 
made  by  cows  In  this  herd, 
will. -h  average  11,212  lbs.  5 
ozs.  per  year,  atau  average 
age  of  *1$  years. 

In  IB-l  our  entire  herd  of 
mature  cows  averaged 
14.164  lbs.  IP  ozs, 

In  1HS1  our  entire  herd  of 
eight  M-year  olds  averaged 
12,888  lbs.  ‘.I  ozx. 


cows  In  this  herd  had  made 
records  from  14,000  to  18.000 
lbs  each,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  11CU8  lbs.  «  8-10  o**. 
w-hleh  included  every  lUft 
tore  cow  In  the  herd  that 
we  had  owned  long  enough 
to  inuke  a  yeat’s  record, 
excepting  one  kept  for  fa 
mlly  u»c.  We  milked 
through  the  year  ending 
In  Juue  last  live  niuturc. 
cows,  the  entire  lot  aver 
aging  15.621  lbs.  l  2-5  0*4. 

Sevan  heifers  of  ONE 
family  ft  be  Nithmu  asl- 
Kuiniryl.flve  of  them  2year 
olds  anil  two  3  year  olds, 
averaged  11,556  lbs.  1  2-5ok<>. 
The  last  Is  a  funilly  record. 


On  April  1st,  1884,  TEN  i  ue  lasne  i.  lam.iy  recoru. 

Not  one  of  lhe.se  records  has  ever  been  et/ualed  with  an  equal  member  of  cows  in  any  herd. 

BUT  r  I  IK  BEC’OBl>8. 

;t  Cows  averaged  17  lbs.  5J<  ozs.  per  week. - H  Heifers,  3  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  \% 

ozs  per  week - 11  Heifers.  2  years  old  uud  younger,  averaged  10  lbs.  8  ozs.  per  week. 

The  I'litire  original  imported  Motherland  Family  of  Six  Cows  (2  being  but  3  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  Hi  11)6.  12  11-12  ozs.  per  week.  ^ 

The  above  records  are  a  euffleient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 

which  to  found  a  Herd.  START  RIGHT. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Brices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WrwaW 

{ iillu&r'  —  --^p'  Ti'^t  Warranted  6  years,  nutisfaction  guaninteed  or  money  refunded.  The 

\ HUMP*  s**^*^"  —  h  'mlsMilv  I  lBeat,  iuum  Liiu-ient,  and  Dimable  Waaber  in  ike  wurl.i. 

^  J  I  I  Has  no  rival,  tho  only  machine  that  will  ttaeh  yerfeclhj  clean  without  ruV 

i,..n,|.  .W&WhnTAfMjjSj  1  ling.  Con  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 

In  »  moment  So  simple  and  ea^y  to  operate  tho  most  debeate 
V  pyjy  or  cfiu  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

Vli  l  lffl  mulwimiiifUr  the  only  Washor  In  tlie  world  that  lit*  the  Rubber  Bands  on  rtio 
liH'mlniVigWw  K«dl«r»,  which  j.reveut  tlm  briaklng  of  button*  and  iujury  to  elothca. 
W  ■  ■  !■, ':li !  ‘lU  III  RpPklTC  till  HTCn  Exelnslve  tTrltory.  Retail  price,  SS.tKl. 

jNbdy.'W.'.iil.i'd  Inill  pilllMifca^  Autn  I  O  W  H  IT  I  tU  Agcut*’  *  ample,  S3. GO.  ,U»o  the  oclo- 

1  bra  ted  KEYSTONE  WltlM-T.US  at  Manufacturer*'  low«*t  prieo. 

■:’trciilars  free.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  AddrOM  ERIE  W  ASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pm 


'irculare  froo. 


“BETTER  SOAP 

WAS!  NEVER  MADE, 

Nor  rctiKH,  not  only  Tor  shaving,  but  for  all 
toilet,  purposes,  ana  I  speak  thus  after  years 
of  personal  and  family  use.”— G.  W.  Rtci:, 
Ed.  Ann  Christian  Review. 

Put  up  In  square  and  round  cakes,  also  in 
pouud  bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or 
send  3c.  stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  Hi  CO., 

Glantonbury,  Conn. 


FAMOusanTDEcIsiuE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1  V.KT  vivo  n  <5  .  ll  I8T4IUY  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.  Shows  how  Nitions  b»v«be«i  m«le or 


KEMPS  MflNIlRF  SPREADER 

tfc  PULVERIZER 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  Mill 

.O  XiT  "CTS2E. 


“THE  GOLDEN  BELT” 

KANSAS  LANDS  sansas  division’  uL  p.  r  way 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pa«turi5  Summer  and  Winter*  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grassss,  Water 

•CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

200,000,000  Huh.  Corn.  80,000.000  Wheat.  The  beat  tn  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamnhleta  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER.  Land  Commis’r  Kansas  City.Mt) 
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SUtljilttiurf. 


A  CONVENIENT  BARN. 

E  are  Indebted  to  Mr. 
GUlitt,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  drawing  and 
descriptions  of  the  barn, 
with  plans,  shown  on 
this  page.  The  size  of 
the  main  part  of  the 
building  (Fig.  401)  is  40x 
60  foot,  and  that  of  the 
wing  80x40  feet;  the 
hight  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  is  <17  feet  to  the 
eaves,  and  34  foot  to  the 
comb;  that  of  the  wing 
is  17  feet  to  the  eaves 
and  22  feet  to  the  cotub.  Fig.  403  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  floor.  The  cow 
stables  have  manure  ditches  16  inches 
wide  and  six  inches  deep.  The  floors  on 
which  the  cows  stand  are  five  feet  eight 
inches  wide,  und  the  nmugers  two  feet.  The 
partitions  between  the  stalls  cxteud  hack  34 
inches.  Under  the  granary  is  a  cellar  18x20 
feet  for  storing  roots;  the  stairs  to  this  are 
below  those  that  lead  to  the  second  floor;  the 
doorB  between  the  divisions  of  the  basement 
can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  The  second 
floor  (Fig.  402)  Is  entered  by  a  drive-way  on 
the  north.  A  space  8x15  feet  at  oue  side  of 
this  will  accommodate  a  horse  power  thrasher, 
leaving  ample  room  to  drive  into  the  barn 
with  loads  of  grain,  while  the  thrasher  is  in 
operation.  Conductors  4x4  feet,  running 
from  the  lofts  to  the  bays,  are  represented  at 
X,X. 

The  lower  halves  of  the  windows  are  of 
wood  on  hinges,  and  are  easily  opened  for 
ventilation.  By  having  posts  from  sill  to 
comb,  center  beams  can  be  dispensed  with, 
leaving  room  to  use  a  horse  fork  with  rod  in 
packing  hay  in  any  part  of  the  bay. 

cakckntkr’h  shop. 

At  Fig.  412,  the  interior  of  a  carpenter's 
shop  is  shown.  A  stone  fire  place  in  the  rear 
is  arranged  for  two  kettles,  and  the  building 
serves  as  a  wash  bouse  as  woll  as  carpenter’s 
shop,  and  is  used  for  cider-making,  boiling 
apple  butter,  butchering,  etc.  There  isa  pipe 
with  a  faucet  to  carry  water  to  the  kettles; 


Carpenter  Shop.  Fig.  412. 


a  vat  with  a  trap-door  under  the  floor,  in 
which  to  scald  hogs,  and  a  windless  and  tackle 
for  pulling  out  the  hogs  and  hanging  them  to 
hooks  suspended  from  the  roof.  In  the  rear 
is  a  lean-to— not  shown  in  the  engraving- 
containing  a  blacksmith’s  forge.  The  whole 
form  is  a  most  convenient  adjunct  to  the  farm. 
With  such  a  work-place  and  a  box  of  tools, 
many  odd  jobs  that  are  either  left  undone  or 
dop.e  bv  others  at  considerable  expense,  can  be 
readily  performed  by  the  owner  or  his  children 
in  weather  too  inclement  for  out-door  work. 


CARE  OF  COWS. 


J.  N.  MUNCEY. 

Cattle  Ties. — Many  devices  are  now  in 
use.  The  neck  strap,  in  which  there  is  a  ring 
that  plays  loosely  on  an  Iron  rod  at  tached  to 
the  stall,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  inferior  cattle 
tie.  However  well  the  drop  may  tie  adjusted, 
the  cows  almost  invariably  get  their  udders 
and  bodies  dirty.  Another  tiling — more  than 
three  feet  of  space  for  each  cow  are  necessary. 
More  time  is  also  required  to  put  the  cows  in 
and  let  them  nut,  than  in  stanchions.  I  have 
fastened  36  cows  in  stanchions  in  10  minutes; 
I  presume  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  average, 
Including  all  delays.  I  much  prefer  stanch¬ 
ions  to  anything  else.  After  cows  are  used 
to  them,  they  lie  down  aud  got  up  just  about 
as  easily  as  when  fastened  in  other  ways.  One 
thing,  however,  is  important— never  give  any 
cow  her  first  experience  in  stanchions  when 
she  is  “  heavy  with  calf.”  One  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  a  man  can  experience,  is  to  have 
the  cows  and  their  udders  clean  when  he  is 
ready  to  milk.  It  can  be  done  if  the  platform 
and  stanchions  are  properly  made.  A  trough 
six  inches  deep  and  one  foot  wide,  behind 
the  cows,  is  a  nuisance,  whether  you  have 


straps  or  stanchions.  Cows  form  habits  like 
other  animals;  now  I  find  that  if  they  are  at 
first  kept  in  a  clean  place,  they  desire  to  re¬ 
main  there.  1  have  noticed  that  they  soon 
learn  to  keep  their  tails  upon  the  dry  plat¬ 
form.  This  is  not  the  case  with  cows  that  lie 
in  portions  of  their  excrement.  As  to  liabil¬ 
ities  to  the  loss  of  cows  during  the  calving 
season  by  confinement  in  stanchions,  my  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  that  the  loss  is  generally 
due  to  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  not  to  any  over-exertion  of  the  cows 
in  getting  up. 

Kind  of  Feed.— A  pregnant  cow  should  he 
liberally  fed,  though  not  enough  to  fatten  her. 
All  ccws  are  not  alike  in  their  tendrucy  to 
fatten,  and  hence  no  general  rule  as  to 
quantity  can  be  made  applicable  to  all  cases. 
During  Wiuter  six  to  eight  quarts  of  wheat 
bran  per  day,  per  cow,  with  all  the  Timothy 
hay  she  will  eat,  for  one  month  before  calv¬ 
ing,  have  kept  cows  in  good,  healthy  condition. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  fattening  food,  or 
any  food  rich  in  fat,  should  not  be  liberally  fed 
either  just  before  or  after  parturition.  Corn- 
meal  exclusively  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
same  effect  on  the  milk  und  udders  of  cows  as 
it  has  in  bows — decreases  the  milk-flow  and 
inflames  the  udders.  This  is  especially  true 
about  calving  time;  a  heavy  ration  of  heat 


and  fat-producing  food  should  at  this  time  be 
avoided.  A  liberal  supply  of  bulky  food  is 
best.  Clear  corn  meal  in  liberal  supply  does 
not  affect  all  cows  in  the  same  way,  and  does 
not,  in  some  cases,  seem  to  have  the  least  un¬ 
desirable  effect,  and  yet,  all  things  considered, 

I  much  prefer  a  mixture  of  corn  with  some 
dilutent,  such  as  bran. 

Cows  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  very 
cold  water,  or  water  that  has  stood  in  the 
trough  over  night  and  become  chilled.  It 
may  do  no  injury,  even  if  continued  to  calv¬ 
ing,  aud  yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  cow,  who  will  say  it  Is  a  practice 
to  be  commended?  Various  drugs  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  healthy  cows  prior  to  and  after 
calving;  but  1  have  never  seen  the  need  of 
any  where  cows  are  properly  cared  for. 
Gradually  increase  the  quantity  of  corn- meal 
after  calving  until  you  have  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  it  and  wheat  bran.  If  in  Winter, 
feed,  suy,  10  to  15  pounds  of  the  mixture  per 
day  to  a  cow  in  full  milk  flow  and  weighing 
1,000  pounds.  She  will,  in  udditlou,  consume 
20  to  25  pounds  of  bay  per  day.  A  liberal 
supply  of  salt  at  all  times  is  very  desirable,  A 
covered  trough,  with  a  swing  gate,  which  can 
be  pushed  open  by  the  cows,  is  an  excellent 
means  of  protection  against  rain  or  snow. 

PASTURE.  -The  Change  from  grain  to  grass, 
or  the  reverse,  should  be  gradual.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  experience  loss  of  cows  and  loss  in  yield  of 


milk  by  not  strictly  observing  this  rule.  Cows 
should  not  be  turned  out  to  pasture  too  early 
in  the  Spring,  or  allowed  to  remain  out  more 
than,  say,  two  to  throe  hours  the  first  time.  If 
you  have  been  feeding  six  or  eight  quarts  per 
day,  aud  desire  to  discontinue  extra  feeding 
entirely,  you  will  keep  up  the  milk-flow  and 
profit  by  gradually  decreasing  the  amount  for 
at  least  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  cows 
have  had  their  first  teste  of  grass.  It  Is  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  milk  flow,  that  by  improper  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  greatly  diminished,  can  bo  re 
stored.  Whether  there  is  profit  in  feeding 
grain  to  milch  cows  during  the  best  pasture 
months,  is  with  me  yet  an  unsettled  question. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  yellow  corn- 
meal  adds  color  and  flavor  to  the  butter  at 
any  time;  but  in  tho  West,  unless  every  farm¬ 
er  feeds  it,  little  extra  is  realized  for  the  milk 
or  cream,  from  the  creameries.  It  has  been 
well  demonstrated,  practically  and  experi¬ 
mentally,  that  short,  tame,  pasture  grass  con¬ 
tains  all  the  nutritive  elements  for  making 
beef  and  butter,  in  easily  digestible  and  proper 
proportions.  No  improvement  on  nature  is 
to  be  had  by  any  artificial  preparations  of 
mixed  food.  The  question  of  additional  food 
in  Summer  has  practically  solved  itself  in  the 
West,  where  creameries  are  numerous.  The 
majority  of  farmers  do  not,  and  say  they  can¬ 


not  afford  to  feed  when  the  cows  are  in  good 
pasture.  Approximate  ideas  are  all  they  have, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  they  insist  that  the  increased 
quantity  and  better  quality  of  milk  will  not 
pay  for  the  feed  consumed.  I  know  of  no  suf¬ 
ficiently  extensive  experiments  of  a  practical 
nuture,  that  have  ever  been  made  to  definitely 
settle  the  limit  to  profitable  feeding  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Our  agricultural  experiments  must 
continue  for  a  longer  time,  to  tie  of  any  great 
value  to  farmers. 

Water. — Agricultural  papers  have  most 
thoroughly  exposed  tho  evils  resulting  from 
allowing  cows  to  drink  from  stagnant  ponds, 
or  from  water  that  has  remained  too  long  in 
troughs;  above  all,  keep  your  windmill 
troughs  free  from  scum  in  Hummer,  and  do 
not  allow  the  impure  und  waste  water  to  run 
back  into  the  well.  The  sweetest,  purest,  anil 
most  milk  is  obtained  when  cows  have  ready 
access  to  clear,  pure  water.  Traveling  long 
distances,  especially  in  warm  weather,  de¬ 
creases  the  milk-flow. 

Sc m. her  Shades  in  Pastures  seem  to  me 
very  important  for  tho  consideration  of  spec¬ 
ialists  in  dairying.  I  have  never  seen  any 
such  shades  for  protection  against  heat  and 
cold  rains,  in  our  Western  pastures;  but  I  am 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  good  re¬ 
sults  that  might  be  had  by  building  them. 
True,  some  say  the  cows  will  waste  in  the 
shade  time  that  might  be  utilized  in  feeding; 
but  as  they  chew  the  cud  there  and  are  more 
comfortable,  I  don’t  believe  any  loss  will  result. 

Regularity  in  Milking,— To  say  this  is 
necessary,  means  something.  Even  with  the 
most  proper  and  regular  feeding,  irregularity 
in  milking  will  show  itself  in  tho  wofgh-can. 
Experience  in  the  creamery  enables  me  to 
say  that  the  quantity  of  milk  received  Sun¬ 
days  was  remarkably  less  tbuu  that  on  other 
days.  The  following  suggests  a  change  of  at 
least  half  an  hour  in  time  of  oveuiug  milk¬ 
ing.  Two  stable-fed  cows  were  milked  by  the 
writer  for  82  consecutive  days  without  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  more  than  five  minutes  at  any  time. 
The  hours  were  it  a.  m.  ami  6  e.  m.  Cow  No. 

1  gave,  during  this  time,  516  pounds  1%  ounces 
in  the  morning,  and  548  pounds  ounces  in 
the  eveuing.  Cow  No.  2  gave  182  pounds  10 
ounces  in  the  mornings, and  186  pounds  6  ounces 
in  the  evenings;  so  that  in  both  cases  the 
average  daily  quantity  at  night  was  the 
greatest.  Judging  from  the  milk  received  at 
tho  creamery  in  Summer,  I  should  think  that 
where  cows  are  pastured  there  should  be  at 
least  one  hour’s  difference— say  5  a  m.  and 
4  p.  M.  The  aim,  of  course,  should  be  to  have 
the  udders  equally  distended  at  night  and 
morning. 

Leaky  Teats  are  prevented  by  inserting  a 
smooth  and  short  wooden  plug  in  the  opening. 

1  have  never  seen  evil  results  from  this  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  used  such  a  plug  also  to  distend 
an  opening  too  small,  and  make  the  cow  to 
milk  more  easily.  The  plug  should  be  cleaned 
every  time,  aud  be  used  for  a  month  or  more. 

Milking  in  Fly  Time.— The  switching  of 
a  cow’s  tail  in  a  man’s  lace  changes  the  state 
of  his  miud  about  as  suddenly  as  anything 
that  can  l>e  mentioned.  Every  milker,  there¬ 
fore,  should  wear  over  his  face  an  easily  and 
cheaply  made  wire  mask,  resembling  some¬ 
what  those  worn  by  base  ball  catchers.  It 
saves  temper,  and  that  means  as  much  in  well 
regulated  dairies  as  it  does  in  well  regulated 
families 

Kicking  Cows. — Buckle  a  strap  around 
the  legs  just  above  the  hock.  I  think  this  is 
better  than  tying  up  a  foreleg.  Continue  tne 
use  of  strap,  even  though  you  feel  certain  the 
cow  would  not  kick  without  it.  Do  not  excite 
her  in  any  way,  either  before  or  after  sitting 
down  to  milk,  and  you  will  be  almost  certain 
of  making  her  a  gentle  cow.  The  uncertain 
cow  is  the  worst  of  all,  aud  the  one  in  which 

the  habit  of  kicking  was  not  broken  at  the  start. 
Ames,  Iowa. 
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BREEDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS— BANTAMS. 


While  the  East  has  sent  us  our  largest 
breeds  of  poultry,  it  has  also  sent  us  the  small¬ 
est.  It  is  comparatively  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  Bantams  were  almost  unknown.  The 
first  mention  I  know  of  them  was  by  Mow¬ 
bray,  in  1824.  He  says:  “  Bantam,  a  well 
known  small  breed,  originally  from  India, 
valued  chiefly  for  its  grotesque  figure  and  deli¬ 
cate  flesh.  There  has  been  lately  obtained  a 
variety  of  Bantams,  extremely  small,  nnd  as 
smooth  legged  its  a  Game  fowl,” 

From  the  word  Bantam,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  part  of  the  Island  of  Java,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  first  Bantams  were  of  East 
Indian  origin.  The  first  breed  was  probably 
the  feather-legged  white.  These  had  very 
heavily  feathered  legs  and  hocks  like  avul 
ture’s.  Next  was  a  colored  breed  very  much 
like  the  other,  except  that  the  color  was 
splashed  black  and  white,  and  liiids  of  this 
sort  were  often  called  African  Bantams — a 
misnomer.  Then  came  black  with  smooth  legs. 
Next  we  find  it  little  smooth-legged  bird 
mostly  yellow,  and  called  Nankeen  Bantam. 
These  few  varieties  were  popular  for  several 
years;  afterward  came  the  Game  Bantam. 

Sufficient  material  was  now  on  hand  from 
which  a  great  advance  could  be  made  in  breed¬ 
ing  well  defined  and  beautiful  forms.  All 
this  was  seen  and  advantage  taken  of  the  op 
portunity  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  who,  by  care¬ 
ful  selection,  in  a  few  years  produced  the 
wonderful  little  pets,  Gold  and  Silver-Raced 
Bantams.  Whcnlirst  exhibited,  they  created 
a  great  sensation,  and  when  Sir  Johu  ex¬ 
plained  how  be  produced  them,  his  storj  was 
received  with  much  doubt,  and  even  denial  by 
some  fanciers  and  apart  of  the  press,  many 
believing  they  were  imported  from  some  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  world  by  him,  and  that  bo 
had  never  bred  them  from  ordinary  birds,  as 
he  claimed.  Time  and  investigation,  how 
ever,  soon  proved  the  truthfulness  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  und  from  that  day  a  new  era  dawned 
on  the  poultry  world;  fanciers  gained  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  example,  und  all  t  he  Bantams 
as  well  us  large  fowls  were  Improved  very 
rapidly.  All  the  little  Games,  as  well  as  the 
blacks  and  whites,  were  greatly  reduced  in 
size,  with  Clean,  uniformly  colored  legs;  while 
the  old  splashed,  aud  Nankeen  Bantams  soon 
disappeared,  and  to-day  we  find  among  the 
modern  Bantams  the  sweetest  little  dainty 
morsels  in  the  shape  of  fowls  one  could  wish 
for.  To  these  maybe  added  the  funny  little 
Pekin  Bantam  dwarfs,  facsimiles  of  the  state¬ 
ly  Cochins,  aud  also  the  Japanese  Bantams, 
perhaps  the  most  singular  looking  of  all  the 
poultry  world.  Bantams  are  not  of  much  use 
to  a  farmer;  yet  for  children,  or  as  an  orna¬ 
ment,  to  a  lawn,  what  can  be  more  sprightly 
and  beautiful  than  a  Hock  of  Laced  or  Game 
Bantams  or  even  any  of  the  other  varieties? 

HENRY  HALES. 
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HIGH  LAND  OR  LOW  LAND  FOR  TREE 
FRUITS  GENERALLY.  WHICH? 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


( Ionsidemng  that  in  almost  the  whole  V alley 
of  the  Mississippi  River  above  Cairo,  from 
three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  apple  or¬ 
chards  have  been  stricken  with  disease  of  some 
kind,  and  are  dead  or  fast  going  to  decay,  and 
considering,  further. that  a  large  portion  of  the 
healthy,  vigorous  and  fruitful  orchards  and 
trees  are  situated  on  low  lands,  the  matter  is 
worthy  of  investigation  whether  the  disease 
is  not  simply  a  manifestation  of  starvation 
due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  moisture. 

The  parents  of  most  varieties  of  apples  we 
cultivate  are  natives  of  comparatively  cool, 
moist  climates,  having  neither  our  summer 
heats  at  one  end  of  the  season  nor  mu’  intense 
Winter's  cold  at  the  other.  Buteveu  in  these 
climates  the  apple  has  always  done  best  where 
the  frosts  of  the  cold  season  are  rarely  severer 
than  our  average  November,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  Summer,  that  of  our  average  May. 
What  wonder,  then,  where  a  fruit  bearing 
tree  has  been  transferred  from  so  mild  and 
equable  a  climate  to  another  which  is  liable 
to  the  wet  Springs  of  England,  the  summer 
heats  of  Africa,  the  autumn  droughts  of 
Egypt,  and  for  the  Winter  to  the  intense  cold 
and  possible  snow  of  Greenland,  it  fails  to 
withstand  all  these  adverse  influences,  unless 
their  rigors  are  mitigated;  and  what  would 
la'  more  likely  to  do  this  than  a  copious  sup¬ 
ply  of  water?  If  iu  the  Spring  the  earth  is 
saturated  with  rainfall,  nothing  is  more  to 
be  feared  for  all  crops  than  sudden  drought, 
and,  in  like  manner,  nothing  will  more  surely 


disarm  the  terrors  of  our  summer  suns  of  Africa 
and  the  droughts  of  Egypt  than  abundant 
moisture,  and  nothing  better  protects  the 
roots  of  our  tree  vegetation  from  the  severe 
frosts  of  W  mt-er  than  a  saturated  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil. 

The  apple,  then,  demands  in  our  climate 
of  intense  extremes,  a  copious  water  supply 
for  two  reasons:  1,  because  when  at  home  it 
ever  does  best  in  cool,  moist  situations,  and 
when  transferred  to  a  climate  of  extremes  of 
heats  and  cold,  abundant  moisture  best  miti¬ 
gates  their  injurious  effects. 

If,  then,  the  healthy,  vigorous  and  fruitful 
orchardsof  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  above 
Cairo,  are  mostly  confined  to  low,  moist  or 
overflowed  lands,  there  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  it. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 

- »»♦ - 

PACKING  PEACHES. 

I  suppose  the  peach  is,  incontestably,  the 
most  delicious  fruit  that  the  world  produces. 
It  ifl  consequently  unfortunate  that  it  seldom 
reaches  the  consumer  in  perfection.  This  is 
owing  to  improperpacking.  The  peach,  when 
ripe  aud  fit  for  eutiug,  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
and  the  slightest,  bruise  is  the  commencement 
of  decay.  1  would  suggest,  therefore,  that 
producers  should  prepare,  for  next  year’s 
market,  crates  such  as  are  used  for  eggs,  with 
pasteboard  partitions,  in  which  each  peach 
wonld  tie  isolated;  those  at  the  bottom  would 
not  he  bruised  by  weight  on  top,  and  they 
would  lie  protected  from  the  jar  consequent 
on  transportation.  an  old  subscriber. 

fciuntl  (Topics. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


THE  LINDENS,  ETC. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  I  notice  the  many 
European  lindens,  with  leaves  turned  brown 
and  mostly  fallen  off,  and  regret  that  a  better 
variety  had  not  been  planted.  The  Polyphylla 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  European  early  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  now  is  dark  green,  every  leaf  being 
perfect,  and  they  will  remain  so  until  killed 
by  frost.  A  row  of  this  variety  on  the  grounds 
of  Charles  A.  Dana,  perfect  in  outline,  full  of 
bright, shining  leaves,  has  giveu  him  more  sab 
isfaetion  than  any  ot  her  of  his  beautiful  and 
extensive  collection  of  trees.  The  Silver  Linden 
also  holds  its  leaves  perfectly,  and  is  a  noble 
tree,  but  the  Weeping  Silver  Linden  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  and  the 
most  graceful  of  our  large  ornamental  trees. 
There  are  several  newer  varieties  that  claim 
our  atteutiou,  but  I  huvo  not  yet  seen  any 
large  specimens  of  them.  When  the  American 
Linden  is  properly  grown  and  trimmed.  It  Is  a 
noble  tree,  and  a  much  faster  grower  than  the 
others. 

SOME  CHOICE  TREES. 

The  Tulip  Tree,  in  a  suitable  situation, 
where  it  has  plenty  of  room,  is  a  nohle  and 
very  attractive  tree,  although  the  Rural  has 
spoken  against  it  when  past  its  youth.  All 
trees  have  their  habits  of  growth,  and  if  we 
understand  their  requirements  and  they  are 
properly  planted  and  trained,  they  can  all  be 
made  beautiful  and  ornamental  in  their  pro¬ 
per  position.  Among  our  newer  varieties  of 
trees  and  plunts  I  especially  admire  the  Vari¬ 
egated  or  Golden  leaved  Privet,  also  the  Due 
de  Brabant  Althea.  But  no  althea  gives  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  Count  of  Flanders.  It 
is  a  great  bloomer,  has  dark  green  leaves,  and 
very  double  flowers  of  a  rich  brown,  or  a 
shade  1  cannot  describe.  The  Pruuus  Pis- 
sardii  retains  the  rich,  dark-red  color  of  its 
loaves  hotter,  so  far,  than  any  dark-foliaged 
tree  I  have  met— better  than  the  maples,  birch 
or  beech.  I  have  not  noticed  that  the  Teas 
Hybrid  Catalpa  is  better  than  the  Speciosa, 
which  I  commend  aud  desire  to  see  tested 
here;  for  it  is  a  very  rapid,  erect  grower,  and 
I  have  hopes  that  it  will  be  au  acqusitiou  to 
our  useful  trees  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in 
the  W estorn  States. 

APPLES  FOR  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  have  about  150  varieties  of  apples  in  my 
orchard  at  present,  the  number  being  so  large 
owing  to  my  desire  to  test  new  fruits  with  a 
hope  of  fludiug  a  better  kind  than  those  1 
already  had.  There  are  a  great  number  of  no 
special  value,  aud  some  are  worthless.  Some 
varieties  only  succeed  in  the  soil  and  climate 
where  they  originated;  such  are  the  Northern 
Spy,  Vandevere,  Swaar,  Jonathan,  and  Spitz 
enburgh;  good,  but  not  at  home  with  me.  I 
have  selected  as  the  best  for  my  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  the  Baldwlu,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Uoxbury  Russet,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  and  the 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  which  would  be  the 
l>est  if  a  longer  keeper,  aud  they  did  not  fall 
to  early.  .Streaked  Pippin  and  Titus  Pippin 
both  originated  near  here,  and  are  good  and 
very  thrifty  trees,  aud  excellent  bearers  of 
large,  fine  apples  for  market  and  family  use. 
For  late  keepers  the  Long  Island  Russet — im¬ 


properly  called  English  Russet— and  Ben 
Davis  are  great  bearers.  The  fruit  hangs 
well  on  the  trees,  and  is  very  showy  and  sal¬ 
able,  but  of  very  poor,  weak  flavor.  Harvest 
Bough,  Porter,  Gravenstein,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  and  Twenty  Ounce 
are  good  early  sorts. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

I  have  had  better  success  with  Downer’s  late 
cherry  than  with  auy  others.  The  birds  sel¬ 
dom  rob  them,  for  they  have  had  their  fea*t 
on  the  early  varieties.  Heine  Hortense  is  also 
a  very  good  and  thrifty  late  variety.  The 
Sharpie**  and  Cumberland  Triumph  Straw¬ 
berries  for  family  use  are  good  enough  for  me. 
Of  raspberries  the  Schaffer’s  Colossal  took  me 
by  surprise ;  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  plants 
could  bear  so  many  large  and  quite  good  ber¬ 
ries.  Sonhegan,  Tyler  and  Doolittle  ripened 
together.  1  rather  prefer  the  Tyler.  The 
New  Rochelle  fails,  tint  the  Caroline  is  an 
early  and  continuous  bearer,  but  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  Brinekle’s  Orange,  even 
if  the  nursery  catalogues  do  say  so.  It  is  a 
good  family  berry,  pleasaut  but.  not  high- 
flavored.  Cuthbcrt  require*  a  deep  and  rich 
soil,  and  then  if  the  suckers  are  kept  cut,  it  is 
unexcelled  for  flavor  or  quality.  Farmers 
often  do  not  give  that  attention  to  raspberries 
they  require.  Isaac  hick. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


ROOTS  WITHOUT  HAND  AND-KNEE  LABOR. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  HosKiNstell  (Rural, p. 
684)  how  to  grow  mangels  and  beets  without 
breaking  our  backs.  This  common  sense 
ought  to  have  taught  us  at  least  fifty  years 
ago.  Northern  farmers  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  In-  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
South  ;  but  if  I  had  seen  a  darkey  “chopping 
cotton,”  when  younger,  it  would  have  saved 
many  a  weary  baok-aehe.  With  a  long- 
handled  hoe,  leaving  one  row  between  himself 
and  his  work,  he  walks  leisurely  along,  with 
a  pull  and  a  push  motion,  gets  over  from  half 
to  a  whole  acre  per  day,  and  we  manage  our 
root  crop  in  the  same  way,  working  of  course 
between  the  rows  with  a  horse,  throwing  soil 
to  or  from  the  row  as  It  seems  to  be  needed. 

Vance  Co.,  N.  C.  m  b  prince. 
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A  GOOD  DRINKING  TROUGH  FOR 
STOCK. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a 
large  water  trough  that  will  give  satisfaction, 
by  simply  spiking  planks  together.  The  swell¬ 
ing  and  shrinking  of  the  wood  caused  by  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  dryness,  and  the  expansion 
by  frost,  will  soon  draw  out  the  spikes  enough 
to  open  the  joints  and  cause  the  trough  to 
leak.  A  broad  trough  is  preferable  to  a  nar¬ 
row  oue,  because  it  gives  the  ice  less  oportu- 
nity  toclose  it  up  in  Winter.  The  layer  of  ice 
will  have  to  freeze  much  thicker,  iu  order  to 
sustain  itself  across  a  wide  trough,  than  a  nar¬ 
row  one,  and  us  the  stock  are  continually 
drinking  out  the  water,  the  ice,  by  settling  in 
the  center,  will  keep  the  trough  open,  except 
iu  the  severest  weather. 

I  constructed  two  troughs  after  the  plan 
shown  iu  Figure  410,  this  page,  aud  have  had 


Section  of  Water  Trough.  Fig.  410. 


very  little  trouble,  either  from  leakage  or 
freezing.  I  used  no  spikes,  the  trough  beiug 
held  together  entirely  by  wedges,  as 
indicated.  The  planks  are  held  together  by 
three  frames,  made  of  oak  timber,  oue  being 
placed  at  each  end,  and  the  third  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  lower  horizontal  piece  should  lie 
stout — at  least  four  by  five  inches— to  prevent 
it  from  springing  downward  in  the  middle. 
The  upper  piece  may  be  two  by  five,  and  the 
upright  pieces  two  by  four  inches.  A  pin 
through  each  end  of  the  upright  pieces,  at  the 
proper  place,  keeps  the  horizontal  ones  in 
place,  and  wedges  driven  iu  at  the  outer  ends 
of  the  mortices  hold  the  planks  firmly.  The 
joints  are  all  tongued,  and  grooved,  and 
smeared  with  white  lead,  before  putting  the 
trough  together.  If  this  trough  is  well  made 
of  seasoned  pine  plank,  it  will  swell  so  much 
on  beiug  filled  with  water  as  to  make  leakage 

impossible.  “elm.” 

♦  - 

A  CONVENIENT  PIG-TROUGH. 

I  have  used  for  10  years  or  more  a  trough 
built  after  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  409,  and 
have  found  it  quite  satisfactory.  The  pigs 


are  readily  shut  away  from  the  trough  while 
cleaning  it  out  and  putting  in  the  feed.  In 
the  right  hand  of  the  cut  the  door  is  omitteii 


A  Convenient  Pig  Trough.  Fig.  409. 


to  show  more  clearly  the  arrangement.  The 
handle  at  a  Is  of  three  quarters  round 
iron,  the  shorter  welded  to  the  louger  at  the 
center,  as  shown.  It  is  attached  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  heavy  staples,  placed  so  that  the 
handle  may  slide  up  and  down  a  little,  and 
thus  act  as  a  catch.  By  slipping  it  into  the 
staple  at  fr,  it  holds  the  door  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  trough ;  and  when  the  door  is  let  down 
it  slides  into  another  staple  placed  in  the  fide 
of  the  trough,  as  at  e.  Heavy,  hard  wood 
pins,  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  trough  at 
the  bottom  and  into  the  railiug  at  the  top, 
serve  to  keep  the  larger  hogs  from  getting  in¬ 
to  the  trough.  “E.” 

-  ♦  ♦♦ - 

BATTERING  RAM  AND  GIN. 

We  show,  ut  Fig.  41 1,  the  manner  of  work, 
ing  a  battering  ram  and  also  a  gin,  to  be  used 
in  raising  buildings.  The  former  consists  of 
a  log  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the 
building,  by  which  wedges  can  he  driven,  as 
shown  on  the  right  iu  the  illustration.  On  the 


Battering-ram  and  Gin.  Fig.  411. 


left  is  the  gin;  the  handle  is  of  wood,  with  a 
piece  of  flat  iron  fixed  to  one  end,  two  inches 
wide,  %  of  an  inch  thick  and  about  five  inches 
long,  with  two  notches  on  opposite  sides  three 
inches  apart,  aud  an  iron  hook  between  them, 
in  the  middle  of  the  iron.  This  works  between 
two  tough  boards  1%  inch  thick,  five  feet  long 
and  six  inches  wide,  and  having  two  rows  of 
inch  holes  arranged  alternately,  and  three 
inches  apart.  In  these,  two  iron  pins  are 
used— taken  out  and  put  in  alternate  holes, 
as  the  handle  is  moved  up  and  down — each 
movement  raising  the  building  l)£-incb,  and 
into  it  the  grappling  book  is  fastened  by  a  log 
chain. 


farm  (Topics. 

WHEAT  AND  CHESS. 


I  find  the  following  in  the  Rural  of  Oc¬ 
tober  4:  "We  do  not,  think  the  question 
whether  wheat  turns  to  chess  will  ever  be 
ended  in  our  farm  journals,  until  this  trans¬ 
formation  actually  occurs— which  never  will.’! 
I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  with  those  who  de¬ 
cide  matters  on  scientific  principles,  but  will 
state  a  fact  aud  ask  for  an  explanation  of  it, 

In  October,  1883,  I  prepared  some  ground 
that  had  been  reclaimed  from  an  overflowed 
marsh  by  dyking,  and  sowed  two  or  three 
varieties  of  winter  wheat,  that  I  received  in 
the  “Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution.”  The 
land  was  marked  in  squares,  aud  oue  kernel 
of  wheat  was  planted  in  each  corner.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  being  sowed  to  the  wheat,  the  grouud 
had  produced  a  crop  of  eoru  aud  oue  of  par¬ 
snips;  before  that  it  had  always  been  covered 
with  water  and  marsh  grass.  The  wheat 
barely  eawe  up  in  the  Fall.  The  season  of 
1883  was  vtry  wet.  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  covered  with  water  much  of  the 
time.  The  wheat  iu  the  squares  grew,  how¬ 
ever,  and  nothing  like  it  grew  on  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field.  At  harvest  time  there  were 
a  few  sickly  heads  of  wheat  and  all  the  rest 
was  chess.  Now,  where  did  that  chess  come 
from?  Why  did  it  grow  exactly  where  the 
wheat  was  put,  and  no  where  else?  a.  m. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

L  We  had  rather  suppose  the  almost  irnpos 
sible  circumstance  that  a  flock  of  birds  depos¬ 
ited  the  seed  of  chess  upon  that  particular 
plot  of  ground,  than  that  the  wheat  turned  to 
chess. — Eds.] 


WHEAT  AND  CHESS. 

Last  Summer  I  was  visiting  at  the  home  of 
a  friend  when  he  was  stacking  his  winter 
wheat,  and  taking  a  head  of  it,  I  rubbed  it  out 
in  my  hand  to  see  the  quality,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  found  three  kernels  of  what  looked  like 
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chess.  I  showed  it  to  biin  at  the  time;  have 
kept  it  till  this  Fall,  and  have  shown  it  to 
many  farmers,  and  some  millers.  Some 
thought  it  chess;  others  thought  it  imperfect 
wheat  that  would  not  grow.  [  ventured  to 
say  that  if  it  will  grow,  it  will  produce  chess; 
but  confess  T  did  notthink  it  would  grow,  as  I 
have  been  an  unbeliever  in  the  notion  that 
wheat  will  produce  chess.  But  this  Fall  I  have 
planted  if  beside  the  Diehl-Mediterranean,  and 
it  is  growing  sure  enough,  j.  r.  l. 

Hancock,  Wis. 


iifli)  Crops. 

BRIGGS’S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

We  give,  at  Fig.  408,  an  illustration  of 
Briggs’s  Early  Sweet  Corn,  omitted  by  mis¬ 
take  from  the  series  of  illustration®  given 
with  Dr.  Sturtevaat’s  articles  on  sweet  corn. 
It  was  described,  in  paper  No,  VI.,  as  a  dis 
carded  variety,  often  with  pink  tinged  kernels 
and  eight  rowed.  Its  characteristics  are  appar¬ 
ently  not  yet  fixed,  as  Ferry  says,  the  color 
runs  from  light  red  to  white;  and  the  ears  are 
given  as  12  to  t(J-rowed  and  as  10  to  14  inches 
long  by  rarious  seed  men.  Average  weight  of 
100  ke  uels,  271  grains;  extremes  in  three 
sam-  ,es.  222  and  .Tit  grains.  It  is  described  in 
connection  with  Amber  Cream,  that  variety 
being  derived  from  a  cross  between  Moore’s 
Early  Concord  and  Briggs’s  Early  Sweet 
Corn. 

POTASH  AND  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS  FOR 
POTATOES. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  on  potatoes  in  the  Rural  Experi¬ 
ment  Ground  caused  the  vines  to  die  early, 
and  that  there  were  many  small  potatoes  in 
the  hill.  On  ground  long  used  as  a  cow-pen, 
and  therefore  very  rich,  I  planted  some  pota¬ 
toes,  which  produced  immense  vines  aud  many 
small  tubers.  Too  much  ammonia  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  both  cases.  From  my 
experience,  1  would  infer  that  the  largest  po¬ 
tatoes  are  produced  when  the  vines  grow  only 
moderately  high  and  are  few  in  the  bill.  This 
klud  of  growth,  together  with  a  yellowish- 
green  color,  is  produced  by  the  use  of  potash 
manures,  with  a  moderate  use  of  those  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen,  c.  b. 

Americus,  Ga. 

- »♦« 

SCAB  IN  POTATOES.- 

Hereabouts  we  have  concluded  that  the 
scab  on  potatoes  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  and 
that  wire  worms,  bugs,  and  other  insects  will 
eat  the  fungus,  more  or  less,  and  cause  rough¬ 
ness  on  the  skin  of  the  potato.  Here  a  brown¬ 
ish  bug  is  the  worst;  wire- worms  are  scarce, 

F  »T  S 

Lake  City,  Minn. 
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PHELLODENDRON  AMURENSE. 

SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR. 

The  form  of  this  tree  has  not  become  famil¬ 
iar  on  the  lawn.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  im¬ 
portations  from  Asia— Northern  China— that 
have  until  recently  been  considered  on  trial 
even  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience 
in  their  employment;  and  now  that  the  be¬ 
havior  of  large  trees  of  the  Phellodendrou, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  Winters,  has 
satisfactorily  tested  their  hardiness,  years  will 
be  required  to  secure  its  introduction  to  the 
public.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe 
this  Phellodendron,  for  we  have  nothing 
among  our  familiar  ornamental  trees  that 
closely  resembles  it.  One  thinks  of  the  Ailan- 
tus,  perhaps,  and  still  more  of  some  tree  like 
Rhus  or  Sumach  on  first  meeting  a  good-sized 
specimen  of  the  Phellodendron.  It  is  botaui- 
cally  allied  to  the  Prickly  Ash  or  Zanthoxy- 
lum,  and  naturally  looks  somewhut  like  it. 

Its  growth  is  tolerably  rapid,  especially  while 
young.  To  convey  the  idea  of  Its  habit  in 
more  explicit  terms,  we  may  say  that  on  the 
lawn  specimens  of  the  Phellodendron  should 
be  set  20  feet  apart,  like  Fringe  Trees,  white 
and  purple,  and  the  smaller-growing  mag¬ 
nolias  and  oaks,  instead  of  50  or  00  feet  apart, 
like  the  largest-growing  elms,  lindens,  maples 
and  oaks.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  40.5,  and  have  a  graceful,  waving 
character  and  cheerful,  green  tint. 

The  growth  of  the  stem  is  upright  aud  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  the  bark  of  the  branches  has  a 
pleasant,  brownish-green  tint,  especially  on 
young  specimens.  The  leaves  arc  persistent 
in  the  Fall,  and  brilliant  in  hue.  It  forms,  in 
fact,  a  noteworthy  addition  to  our  compara¬ 
tively  limited  list  of  trees,  the  gorgeous  au¬ 
tumnal  dyes  of  which  have  become  celebrated 
the  world  over.  The  Phellodendron  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  deciduous  tree,  which  is  decidedly  in 
its  favor  in  this  country  of  sudden  changes, 
of  hot  suns  and  bleak  Winters.  As  to  its  , 
longevity,  I  can  say  little  as  yet;  but  its  habit  ] 


in  its  own  land  would  indicate  that  it  was 
likely  to  prove  a  tree  of  relatively  permanent 
value.  Its  appearance  is  likewise  sufficiently 
peculiar  to  render  it  a  marked  feature  on  the 
lawn. 

- -  Ml 

PHELLODENDRON  AMURENSE  AT  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 

Two  specimens  of  this  were  planted  four 
years  ago.  They  are  now  about  nine  feet 
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Phellodendron  Amurense.  Fig.  405. 

high,  having  the  past  Summer  made  a  growth 
of  over  five  feet.  The  main  petiole  is  about 
one  foot  long,  bearing  18  leaflets,  which, 
at  this  time  (Oct.  10),  are  of  a  decided  yel¬ 
low  front  the  margin  to  near  the  midrib, 
where  they  are  a  dark  green,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  buing  variegated  rather 
than  changed  by  maturity.  The  flowers 
are  said  to  dioecious  and  inconspicuous.  We 
should  judge  from  our  specimens  that  the 
tree  would  never  make  a.  compact  growth. 
The  illustration  (Fig.  405)  is  half  the  natural 
size.  X 


•ftXiscel  ItmeoMs. 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
AND  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

The  city  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  finest  farming  regions  of 
Canada.  The  fine  houses  and  largo  barns 
everywhere  to  be  seen  attest  the  wealth  and 
thrift  of  the  owners.  A  ‘'Yankee’’  particularly 
notices  the  large  stable's  utiil  the  preparations 
for  win  ter  stock  feeding.  Attached  tonearlyev- 
ery  burn  is  a  root  cellar.  This  is  quite  often  uu- 
dor  a  ’‘lean-to”  on  one  side  and  extends  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  barn,  and  is  capable  of  stor¬ 
ing  several  thousand  bushels,  thus  showing 
the  great  reliance  Canadian  fowlers  place 
upon  succulent  food  for  fattening  animals. 
There  is  no  crop  the  loss  of  which  is  more  sin¬ 
cerely  lamented,  or  which  occasions  the  farm¬ 
er  so  much  trouble  jn  securing  a  substitute. 
Does  his  hay  crop  tail,  he  has  usually  a  good 
straw  crop,  and  by  taking  extra  care  of  this 
and  of  his  pea  fodder,  and  by  sowing  an  extra 
amount  of  fodder-corn,  he  gets  along  nicely, 
and  scarcely  notices  his  shortage.  If,  for  any 
reason,  his  peas— which  are  the  great  fatten¬ 
ing  crop  of  the  Canadian  farmer— are  short, 
he  can  easily  and  cheaply  supply  their  place 
by  buying  a  few  hundred  bushels  of  West¬ 
ern  corn.  But  if,  for  any  reason,  the  root- 
crop  is  short,  there  is  nothing  which  in  the 
estimation  of  t  he  feeder,  can  supply  its 
place.  8o  at  the  gathering  of  the  farmers 
on  market  days,  or  other  occasions,  the 
first  subject  of  inquiry  is,  “IIow  is  the 
root  crop'/’’  Guelph  is  particularly  known 
as  the  home  of  Mr.  Fred  Stone,  a  man  who 
has  done  much  to  popularize  improved  stock 
in  Canada,  by  the  importation  and  breeding 
of  the  best  strains  of  horses,  cattle  aud  sheep; 
he  is  also  favorably  known  to  many  breeders 
in  the  States. 

About  one-and-a  quarter  mile  south  of  the 
city  is  located  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  aud  Experimental  Farm.  The  far  mcon- 


faius  550  aerps,  and  was  formerly  the  home  of 
Mr.  Stone,  It  is  slightly  rolling;  the  soil  is 
mostly  a  strong  clay  loam;  400  acres  are  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  about  50  of  which  were  in 
swedes  and  mangels.  The  College  building  is  of 
stone,  plainly  built,  and  besides  containing 
the  necessary  class,  lecture  aud  library  rooms- 
etc.,  it  contains  a  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
and  sufficient  beds  and  study  rooms  to  accom¬ 
modate  100  students,  and  for  the  past  year  it 
has  failed  to  accomodate  nearly  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  sought  admission.  The  College  is 
under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  James  Mills,  a 
man  well  liked  by  the  students  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  who  fills  the  position  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  t  he  yoiiug  men  under  his  charge. 

Professor  Wm.  Brown  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.,  aud  has  full  control 
of  the  farm  and  t  he  practical  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  students.  He  is  a  uiuu  thorough¬ 
ly  competent,  and  has  stood  by  the  college 
through  all  its  trials,  and  now  greatly  enjoys 
its  success,  and  has  succeeded  greatly  in 
popularizing  a  more  scientific  education  for 
the  farmers'  boys;  and  while  he  is  thoroughly 
scientific,  he  is  a  genial,  common  sort  of  man 
and  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  farm 
ers  and  their  needs.  He  is  not  afraid  to  give 
a  farmer  a  good,  hearty  hand-shake,  even 
though  the  hand  should  bo  rough  and  horny 
with  much  hard  labor.  Each  student  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  work  four,  and  is  not  allowed  to  work 
more  than  five  hours  each  day,  atid  is  paid  by 
the  hour,  according  to  his  faithfulness  and 
efficiency;  aud  the  expenses  of  attendance  are 
so  small  that  many  students  hero  acquire  a 
good  education,  and,  after  paying  all  expenses 
by  their  labor,  have  something  left.  Our 
wonder  is  that  with  such  advantages  the  boys 
of  Canadian  farmers  do  uot  demand  admis¬ 
sion  in  such  numbers  as  to  compel  the  erection 
of  buildings  two  or  tbreo  times  as  large. 

In  live  stock  there  are  10  breeds  of  cattle, 
10  of  sheep,  and  two  of  swine,  besides  tuuny 
grades.  These  are  kept  for  study,  compari¬ 
son,  and  experiment.  At  suitable  times  the 
increase  is  sold  at  auction,  aud  Prof,  Brown 
informed  us  that,  by  Tar  the  largest  part  come 
to  the  States. 

The  barns  were  mostly  on  the  farm  when 
purchased,  and  though  covering  mueh  ground 
and  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  amount 
of  stock,  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  of  the  college  and  farm,  and  are 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  pet  on  another  ami 
more  convenient  site.  Prof.  Brown  now  has 
the  matter  under  consideration  and  hopes  to 
perfect  [ilaiis of  buildings  that  will  bo  models 
of  comfort  to  the  stock,  convenience  to  the 
attendants,  and  economy  in  space  and  expense 
of  erection. 

The  whole  farm  is  worked  experimentally; 
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Briggs’s  Eahly.  Fig.  408. 

but  a  field  of  24  acres  is  set  aside  for 
especial  experimental  work.  This  is  divided 
into  180  plots,  situated  in  0  ranges  across  the 
field.  Range  1,  is  devoted  to  the  testing  of 
newly -imported  cereals;  range  2,  to  testing 
the  effects  of  nitrogen  in  three  forms  and  in 
three  ratios;  range  3,  to  testing  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  same  manner;  range  4,  contains 
pasture  grasses  and  turnips,  treated  to  those 
forms  of  manures;  range  5,  grows  green  fodder 
crops  and  varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers  to 
ascertain  their  productiveness  iu  forage;  range 


6,  contains  varieties  of  mangels  treated  with 
special  fertilizers;  range  8,  is  utilized  in  testing 
vurietias  of  peas  both  native  anil  imported; 
ranged,  is  occupied  with  winter  grains  aud  the 
tree  nurseries.  The  experiments  in  ranges  2 
and  .8  are  made,  by  agreement,  cooperative 
with  those  of  Prof.  At  water,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  ascertain  the  relations  and  effects  of  nitro 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid  with  tbo  growth  of 
various  plants.  In  this  field  is  a  fine  analyti¬ 
cal  laboratory  fully  equipped,  a  rain  gunge 
with  au  area  of  one  thousandth  of  an  acre,  six 
lysimelers,  eight  ground  thermometers,  with 
their  bulbs  from  one  to  eight,  feet  below  the 
suriuce,  and  the  usual  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  Horticultural  Department  contains  au 
arboretum  of  150  varieties  of  trees,  a  vineyard 
of  75  varieties  of  grapes,  au  orchard  of  20 
acres,  liuving  1.20  varieties  of  apples,  00  of 
pears,  80  of  plums,  und  40  of  small  Traits,  be¬ 
sides  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  and 
propagating  houses.  W hile  here  testing  vari¬ 
ous  fruits  aud  plants  for  this  part  of  Canada, 
the  students  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  their  characteristics  and  manner  of 
growth,  and  thu  soil  and  training  best  suited 
to  each,  as  well  us  with  the  mauner  of  propa¬ 
gation,  etc. ;  in  short,  they  become  practical, 
intelligent  fruit  growers.  In  the  barns  the 
various  breeds  are  carefully  compared  with 
each  other,  as  milk,  butter  and  meat  produc¬ 
ers  under  like  conditions.  Besides  this,  a 
large  number  of  grades  are  each  year  under 
experiment,  to  determine  the  comparative 
value  of  the  different  crosses,  and  also  the 
value  of  different  foods  and  combinations  of 
the  same  for  meat  and  milk  production, 
there  are  two  largo  silos,  oue  containing 
fodder  corn  put  in  whole  and  closely  packed; 
the  other,  the  same  cut  very  fine;  in  each  is 
a  self  registering  thermometer,  having  the 
bulb  in  the  center.  We  noticed  that  iu  the 
uncut  corn  marked  K8V,  the  other  95°  F. 
Prof.  Brown  informed  us  that  his  experience 
in  feeding  silage  had,  so  far,  not  been  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  that  he  continued  it  this 
year  in  hopes  to  get  more  favorable  results 
he  is  so  far  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  pay  the  farmers  of  Canada,  at  least, 
much  better  to  depend  upon  turnips  and 
mangels  for  succulent  food.  He  says  thut 
while  silage  does  sometimes  largely  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk,  ho  has  found  no 
increase  in  the  amount  of  butter  made 
from  a  cow  fed  a  grain  ration  with 
silage,  over  that  from  the  same  cow  fed 
the  same  grain  ration  with  an  amount  of  fod¬ 
der  equivalent  to  the  silage  ration.  He  said 
thut  he  lmd  tried  very  hard  to  show  that  peas 
Canada’s  great  stock  food — were  us  valuable 
as  a  fattening  ration,  as  Indian  corn;  but  he 
must  admit,  even  at  the  expense  of  national 
pride,  that  the  golden  gralu  of  the  West  is  far 
ahead  iu  the  scale  of  profit;  that  while  ainix- 
ture  of  the  two  is  better  than  either,  yet  if 
one  must  lie  used  alone,  corn  is  much  superior. 
The  cattle  arc  also  used  as  object  lessons,  iu 
the  classes;  for  instance,  an  animal  Is  brought 
into  the  class-room,  which  is  properly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  a  student  Is  culled  upon  to  ex¬ 
amine  aud  point  out  its  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics  and  excellencies  or  defleiences;  or  it  may 
be  a  lat  animal,  and  he  is  expected  to  judge 
of  it  as  such,  giving  a  reason  for  his  opinions, 
and  these  opinions  are  subject  to  criticism  and 
review.  At  other  times  sick  or  lame  animals 
are  brought  before  the  veterinary  class  aud 
used  to  illustrate  such  points  as  the  teacher 
desires  to  impress  upon  the  class.  We  near¬ 
ly  forgot  to  mention  that  a  creamery  had  just 
been  erected  and  supplied  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  and  improved  machinery,  in  which  the 
milk  produced  on  the  farm,  and  that,  of  the 
fai  niers  iu  the  neighborhood,  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  butter  aud  cheese,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  students  will  be  taught  prac¬ 
tical  lessons  in  dairy  husbandry. 

Altogether,  wo  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  clean,  tidy  appearance,  and  the  thorough 
business  manner  which  pervaded  every  depart¬ 
ment,  and  were  glad  to  learn  that  most  of 
those  who  have  been  students  here,  are  now 
engaged  in  practical  agriculture, on  their  own, 
or  their  parents’  farms,  or  as  managers  of 
farms  for  wi  althy  people.  We  thiuk  Canadian 
farmers  are  very  neglectful  of  their  owu  in¬ 
terests,  since  they  do  uot, by  thousands  visit  the 
farm,  and  carefully  study  the  lessons  everyone 
might  so ea/jily  find  fitted  to  his  own  case.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  in 
the  next  generation,  will  clearly  show  the 
good  results  of  the  instructions  now  being 
given  Canadian  youth. 

-  ->  »  » 

CHINAMEN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  looking  over  the  recent  numbers  of  the 
Rural,  I  find  several  letters  from  an  Eastern 
lady  who  is  visiting  on  the  Coast.  I’Jease allow 
me  to  correct  some  of  her  statements  in  regard 
to  the  Chinese,  whom  she  praises  as  clean  and 
willing  workers.  Now,  had  she  taken  the  pains 
to  visit  Chinatown,  in  San  Francisco,  or  in 
any  of  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  Coast,  ska 
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certainly  would  not  have  made  the  statement 
that  they  are  clean.  The  average  Chinese  cook 
or  servant  whom  you  find  clean,  is  ao  because 
his  master  or  mistress  compel*  him  to  be  so. 
The  statement  that  one  of  them  will  do  the 
work  of  two  Irish  girls,  is  sheer  nonsense,  and 
to  prove  what  I  say,  1  can  name  several  fami¬ 
lies  who  discharge  the  Chinamen  as  soon  as 
they  are  uble  to  procure  a  white  girl.  Neither 
do  they  wear  WOodeD-Holed  shoe*;  the  upper  is 
made  of  black  felt  and  the  sole  of  white  felt, 
several  thicknesses  being  sewed  together. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.  M- 

INFORMATION  WANTED  ABOUT  GOPHERS. 

In  some  portions  of  this  province  and  north¬ 
west  Canadian  Terri  tone*,  gophers  are  prov¬ 
ing  a  nuisance  to  farmers.  1  understand  that 
similar  trouble  is  experienced  in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  and  that  bounties  are  offered  by 
the  municipal  authorities  and  agricultural 
associations  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 
Allow  me  to  usk.  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural,  for  any  information  on  tins  subject, 
and  to  state  that  1  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
copies  of  any  municipal  or  other  enactment* 
there  may  be  on  the  subject.  These  should  be 
addressed  tome — Department  of  Agriculture, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  ACTON  BURROWS, 

Deputy  Minister. 

- - - - 

BLIGHT  IN  PEACHES. 

In  a  late  Rural  an  article  on  “Blight  in 
Peaches”  states  that  in  Michigan  the  owners 
of  trees  affected  with  this  disease  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  destroy  them.  Ill  this  peach 
growing  section  we  have  never  heard  of  such 
foolish  legislation.  My  trees  were  affected 
witli  blight  and  I  cured  every  one  by  spread 
ing  from  live  to  ton  pounds  of  salt  around 
each  and  cboppiug  it  in.  I  would  advise 
those  who  have  blight-struck  peach  trees  to  try 
this  remedy  before  they  thiuk  of  destroying 
the  trees.  R- 

Chesterfield,  Md. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  wholesale 
catalogue  of  rrult,  evergreen  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  greenhouse  plants,  roses,  etc. 

Thomas  Meehan,  (iermautown,  Pa.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  vinos,  etc. 

Albertson  &  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Marion 
Co.,  iud  Descriptive  illustrated  catalogue  ol' 
large  and  small  fruits,  ornamental  plants, etc. 


Concerning  Bio  Potato  Yields. — Not 
long  ago  Mr.  E.  Williams,  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  made  a 
vacation  visit  to  the  experimental  grounds  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  an  account,  of  w  hich 
is  published  in  the  Weekly  Press  of  Phila 
dolphin.  He  found  the  Editor  among  the 
potato  plots  which  have  been  giving  such  re¬ 
markable  yields— for  1.800  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  doing  uncommonly  well.  The  Editor  in¬ 
vited  him  to  dig  and  figure  for  himself.  He 
therefore  selected  u  strong-growing  variety, 
and  from  three  hills  took  85  tul*ers,  80  being 
of  marketable  sine,  nnd  these  turned  the  scales 
at.  17)^  pound*.  The  seed  planted  in  each  bill 
wu*  one  piece  with  two  eyes.  1  he  hills  were 
one  foot  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  so 
that  there  were  three  billsin  every  niue  square 
feet.  Extending  the  calculation,  Mr.  Wil 
liarns  figured  the  rute  i>er  acre  as  1,391)1 
bushels.  The  Editor  agreed  with  him  that,  a 
full  acre  could  hardly  be  expected  to  yield 
this  amouut.  He  only  claimed  this  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  acre’s  yield  when  like  conditions  could 
be  secured  throughout.  In  besting  so  many 
kinds  the  area  devoted  to  each  must  needs  be 
small,  and  in  announcing  that  a  certain  kind 
yields  so  much  to  the  acre  the  Editor  states 
the  absolute  truth— theoretically.  In  prac 
tlce,  however,  an  acre’s  yield  at  the  rate  of 
the  best  hills  is  uu  impossibility,  Mr.  W  illiums 
states.  The  best  conditions  cannot  al ways  be 
secured,  and  perhupsa  few  bills  are  of  extra 
quality,  because  surrounding  hills  are  some¬ 
what  Inferior.  That  is,  the  extra  hills  may 
have  stolen  the  food  which  naturally  belonged 
to  their  neighbors.  Seeds  of  phenomenal  vigor 
may  require  for  their  greatest  development 
more  food  than  throe  square  feet  will  furnish, 
and  their  weaker  companions  must  suffer  for  it. 
This  is  the  way  Mr.  Williams  reasons  It.  should 
be  remembered ,  too,  that  the  tubers  were 
weighed  immediately  after  digging,  and  no 
allowance  was  made  for  shrinkage.  The  uext 
day  Mr.  Williams  did  a  little  forking  aud 
figuring  among  his  own  potato  plot*,  Taking 
the  Garfield  variety,  three  of  the  best  hills 
yielded  ul  the  rate  of  bushels  per  were; 


three  medium  hills  at  the  rate  of  282’^  bush¬ 
els,  aud  two  of  the  poorest  hills  at.  the  rate 
of  bushels.  The  average  of  these  was 

about  2159  bushels,  lie  then  weighed  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  entire  row,  representing  -150 square 
feet,  and  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  280% 
bushels  per  acre,  or  considerably  less  than  the 
average  as  estimated  above.  Again  bo  took  a 
variety,  State  of  Maine.  Tbebest  hills  yield¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  524  V,:  bushels:  the  medium. 
408X  bushels;  the  poorest,  242  bushels: 
average,  890  bushels.  This  time,  also,  the 
entire  row  fell  not  only  far  below  the 
best,  but  below  the  estimated  average,  yield¬ 
ing  a  rate  of  bushels  per  acre.  He  adds 
that  the  soil  was  carefully  removed  from  his 
tubers,  and  they  were  laid  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  sunshine  lafore  weighing.  The  yield  was 
not  *o  good  as  last  year  by  20  per  cent.  His 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jones,  a  city  farmer,  has  just 
harvested  his  Yellow  Danvers  Onions,  and 
after  measuring  his  bed,  finds  that  lie  has 
raised  onions  at.  the  rate  of  900  bushels  to  the 
acre  Perhaps  the  subject  is  not  worth  so 
much  space,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
when  a  man  says  he  raises  potatoes  of  the  rate 
of  1,800  bushels  per  acre,  be  does  not  mean 
that  a  measured  acre  has  yielded  1.800  bushels; 
still  less  does  he  moan  that  10  acres  have  yield¬ 
ed  10,000  bushels.  As  a  rule,  a  small  area  and 
a  good  deal  of  arithmetic  will  give  a  bigger 
crop  than  a  largo  plot  and  le-s  ciphering. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Williams  concludes,  the 
Editor  of  the  R.  N.  Y.  has  made  a  striking 
success  in  potato  culture. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  n  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  above  statements.  “A  good  deal  of 
arithmetic”  does  not  change  the  yield  at  all. 

If  one  hill,  or  two,  or  a  dozen  hills  yield  a  eer 
tain  number  of  pounds,  what  will  14,520  yield  ( 
That  is  the  simple  problem.  Mr.  William* 
selected  bis  own  variety  in  onr  grounds,  a 
small  plot,  because  the  yield  could  be  estimat¬ 
ed  in  a  few  minutes.  He  might  have  selected 
a  variety  that  yielded  less  than  200  bushel*  to 
the  acre,  for  there  were  such  in  the  same  plot 
Then,  perhaps,  he  would  have  reasoned  dif 
fercntly.  Again,  one  row  ol  potatoes  in  oar 
experiment  plot  has  no  need  to  steal  food  from 
its  neighbors,  since  all  are  supplied  with  more 
food  than  they  cun  possibly  consume.  Again, 
we  do  not  select  our  best  hills  in  order  to  esti¬ 
mate  yields — nor  the  poorest.  We  take  them 
as  they  come. 

Remedy  for  the  phylloxera.— A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  claims 
to  have  discovered  ft  complete  remedy  for  the 
phylloxera,  in  the  applicat  ion  to  each  vino  of 
one  half  ounce  of  quicksilver  mixed  with 
clay  ro  minutely  that  the  globules  are  not  dis 
tiuguishable  with  an  ordinary  microscope.aud 
he  says  the  application  will  cost,  little  more  than 
one  cent  per  vine.  Among  his  experiment* 
two  dozen  vines  that,  were  dying  owing  to  the 
phylloxera,  were  dug  up  in  a  vineyard,  ami 
after  a  dose  of  mercury  had  been  applied  to 
each  hole,  they  were  replanted  without  any 
attempt  to  cleanse  the  roots:  they  regaiued 
their  vigor,  however,  and  are  now  healthy, 
while  adjacent  vines  have  died.  In  auother 
experiment  one  pound  of  mercury  was  applied 
to  each  vine,  ami  all  are  growing  vigorously. 
The  lesson  taught  is,  that  while  the  metal 
destroys  the  insects,  it  doe«  not  Injure  the 
vines.  It.  is  a  well  known  fact  ihateutomolo 
gists  and  taxidermists  use  mercurial  mixtures 
to  preserve  their  cabinet*  from  all  insect 
pests,  aud  that  they  are  entirely  effectual.  It 
is  at.  least  worth  trying.wud  if  found  effectual, 
it  will  enable  us  to  grow  many  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  grape*,  that  ure  now  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  that  scourge  of  the  vineyard. 


and  and  the  climate  of  Southern  California 
seem  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  Brighton, 
and  the  vines  are  loaded  with  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  grapes . . . 

(tucnjxuljere. 
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Dillon  Bros,  at  Indianapolis.  Dillon 
Bros,  exhibited  11  head  of  Norman  horses  at 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  at  Indianapolis  week 
before  last.,  and  were  awarded  11  first  prom 
iums.  In  addition,  they  were  awarded  on  the 
noted  premium  stallion,  Leisure,  the  sweep 
stake  premium  for  the  best  draft  stalliuu  of 
any  age  or  breed  competing  in  ft  ring  with  .>0 
tine Normau  aud  Clydesdale  stallions;  also  the 
sweepstake  premium  of  $100  for  the  best  draft 
stalliou  aud  four  mares  of  auy  breed  compe 
tiug  in  a  ring  of  eight  entries,  making  one  of 
the  grandest  exhibitions  of  draft  horses  ever 
witnessed. 

-  - - - 

tru  e  in  wardnkss. 

Dr.  R.  O.  Tripp,  of  Woodside,  Ran  Mateo 
County,  California,  has  succeeded  iu  produc¬ 
ing  an  onion  measuring  21  inches  in  circurn 
ferauce.  and  weighing  three  pounds  five 
ounces.  It  is  proposed  to  exhibit  it  at  the 
New  Orleans  World’s  Fair— so  says  the  Pacific 

Rural  Press . 

Whether  we  buy  aspuragus  sets  or  sow 

the  seeds  makes  just  about  one  year's  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  time  of  cutting  shoots— that  is 

all . . 

Du.  W.  H.  Manlove.oI  Southern  California, 
bos  30  acres  of  Brig htou  Grapes,  from  which 
D  now  gathering  hi*  «ccond  crop.  His 


After  leaving  Palo  Alto,  we  were  driven 
through  some  of  the  “swell  places  of  Menlo 
Park,  of  which  the  grounds  and  residence  of 
James  C.  Flood,  a  “Bonanza  King,”  are  the 
largest  and  costliest.  I  believe  all  the  rich 
men  of  this  part  the  country,  who  have 
acquired  their  great  fortunes  from  mines  aud 
mining  speculation,  are  Irish,  and  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  class  at.  that.  But.  Irish  wit  seems  to 
serve  them  fairly  well  In  place  of  education 
and  refinement,  80  that  they  boar  off  the 
“honors”  of  the  newly  acquired  wealth  with 
commendable  dignity.  At  all  oveuts,  this  i* 
the  case  with  the  Floods,  judging  from  what 
I  hear  said  of  them.  Governor  Stanford’s 
wealth,  amounting  to  80  millions  or  more,  is 
the  outcome  of  railroads,  chiefly.  He  has  the 
credit  of  putting  his  money  iu  land  and  In  in¬ 
dustries  tbut.  benefit  the  people  of  hi*  State, 
instead  of  investing  it  in  Government  bonds, 
as  does  Vanderbilt,  for  example.  Mr.  Flood's 
wealth  I  have  heard  estimated  at  $30,000,000, 
which  may  be  far  from  the  truth;  but  he  has 
the  reputation'of  having  more  ready  cash  than 
an y  other  Californian.  He  has  one  son  and  one 
daughter— the  former  very  dissipated,  the 
latter  an  accomplished  and  excellent  young 
woman,  w  ho  is  said  to  have  had  more  matri¬ 
monial  offers  than  any  other  American  girl ; 
hut  she  remains  unmarried,  from  fear,  prob- 
bttbly,  that  it  is  her  money,  rather  than  her- 
self  that  is  desired.  Mr.  Flood’s  bouse  is  in 
the  midst  of  u  large  park,  which  is  laid  out 
and  planted  iu  a  style  that  recalls  the  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds  of  El  Monte  at  Monterey,  and 
which  is  equally  Indescribable.  The  house,  of 
great  size,  is  of  ltuhan  architecture,  and  is  a 
villa  of  such  noble  proportions  aud  exquisite 
harmony,  that  one  fairly  shouts  with  delight 
at  beholding  It,  and  it  is,  withal,  the  whitest 
structure  possible  to  see,  standing  like  a  real¬ 
ized  dream,  or  a  fairy  palace.  The  entrance, 
lodge  uud  carriage  house  are  all  similar  in 
design  nnd  equally  white.  One  would  suppose 
that  in  the  fierce,  hard  sunshine  of  California, 
buildings  would  bo  painted  uny  color  rather 
than  white;  but  white  prevails  aud  invariably 
looks  well.  However,  it  must  cost  heavily  to 
maintain  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  Flood 
buildings.  I  saw,  growing  in  a  sheltered  place 
iu  these  grounds,  as  also  at  Palo  Alto,  for  the 
first  time  in  California  in  the  open  ground, 
different  varieties  of  coleus  Superb  effect* 
are  produced  m  gardening  by  using  plants  of 
different  colors,  but  coleus  ill  bears  the  hot 
sun  aud  high  wiuds  that  especially  prevail 
along  the  coast.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  see  bow  well  rose  trees  seem  to  thrive  here 
—quite  as  well  as  in  France— and  it  is  explieu 
ble  on  the  ground,  probably,  that  the  wind 
here,  while  chilly,  is  never,  in  fact,  freezing 
cold,  which  is  so  destructive  to  a  rose  stem 
denuded  of  its  twigs  and  branches.  The  finest 
small  place— small  comparatively— that  wo 
were  shown  at  Meulo  Park,  is  kuown  as  Lath¬ 
am’s,  a  man  of  that  name  having  been  the 
original  owner;  but  it  is  now  owned  aud  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Mark 
Hopkins,  whose  house  on  Nob  Hill,  Ran  bran* 
cisco,  is  said  to  lie  the  costliest  in  the  State, 
one  room  aloue  in  it  costing  #250.000.  Major 
Rathbone  bus  a  very  pretty  place  here,  less 
pretention*  thau  the  others,  but  verv  home¬ 
like  and  charming.  I  have  never  seen  finer 
landscape  gardening  than  in  this  Htutc,  while 
the  cultivation  of  ilo were  evciy  where  Ualto- 
|  gother  enchanting. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  valley,  just  out  of 
Ran  Francisco,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Italian 
gardening.  These  Italians  cultivate  the  soil 
to  the  very  top  of  the  hilts,  and  supply  the 
city  markets,  during  the  entire  year,  with 
fresh  vegetables,  from  these  open  gardens. 

Upon  our  return  to  Ran  Francisco  I  had  but 
a  couple  of  hours’  leisure,  which  I  used  in  at¬ 
tending  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  which  had  just 
opened,  and  in  which  was  gathered  a  large 
display  of  San  Fruucisco  products,  chiefly 
carriages,  pianos,  farming  implements,  furni¬ 
ture,  artistic  mantels,  stoves,  ranges,  glass¬ 
ware,  furs,  harness  and  saddles,  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  cocoons  aud  silk-worms,  embroidery, 
paintings  iu  oil  aud  water-color,  and  the  thous¬ 
and  and  one  things  that  ure  manufactured  on 
this  coast,  constituting  u  really  suprising 
array,  for  the  examination  of  which  my  time 
was  altogether  inadequate.  I  found  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  an  old-time  acquaintance  of  the 
Rural,  ho  having  Been  born  and  “brought 

up”  near  Rochester,  N.  Y  . 

In  taking  l^ave  of  California  for  the  pres 


ent  (I  expect  to  be  again  in  the  State),  I  wish 
to  record  what  old  California  residents  tell  me 
about  the  climate,  or  the  climates,  for  the 
State  has  a  dozen.  There  1*  a  great  deal  of 
consumption  here,  attributable  to  various 
causo»,  particularly  in  Ran  Francisco  and  the 
cities.  The  climate  of  R.  F.  except  in  Winter 
—January  and  February— is  severe  on  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  fairly  robust — raw  and  cold 
in  the  morning,  delightful  from  ten  until 
one,  windy  and  disagreeable  after  that.  The 
Californian  who  suffers  from  phthisis,  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  the  mountains  for  a  cure 
instead  of  going  to  the  mild  coast  resorts,  like 
Ranta  Barbara  or  Ran  Diego;  and  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  are  mentioned  as  affording  a 
very  desirable  and  curative  climate.  But  if 
one  requires  a  mild  aud  agreeable  climate,  I 
know  of  nothing  more  desirable  than  Mon¬ 
terey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  resorts  farther 
south  on  the  coast,  as  far  as  Los  Angelos.  They 
are  all  undoubtedly  far  better  than  Nice, 
Cannes  or  Mentone,  in  the  south  of  France, 
which  are  so  much  patronized  by  invalids, 
and  these  can  be  reached  by  Americans  with¬ 
out  an  ocean  voyage,  and  it  is  always  a  com¬ 
fort  to  be  under  one’s  own  flag. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  California,  and  can  fully  appreciate  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  Californians  for  their  State. 
There  is  everything  within  the  State  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  most  exacting  person  so  far  as  nature’s 
gifts  are  concerned.  The  great  libraries  aud 
picture  galleries  and  museums  of  fine  art,  and 
scientific  institutes  are  assuredly  a  long  way 
off,  but  these  will  come  in  time,  and,  all  iu 
all,  1  would  be  very  content  to  plant  my  vine 
and  fig  tree  here;  they  would  certainly  grow 
as  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

We  go  hence,  by  sea.  to  Puget  Sound  to  visit 
Washington  Territory  aud  Oregon. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 

Proritia. 

Macon.  BebbCn  ,  Oct.  8.— Weather  the  past 
two  months  has  been  excessively  hot  aud  dry; 
not  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  lay  the  dust,  for 
57  days.  Cotton,  potatoes  and  peas  have  been 
cut  short  at  least  one  third.  There  was  plenty 
of  rain  up  to  August  7,  and  good  crops  of  corn 
are  made  on  upland.  D*  M- 

Illinois. 

Ayers,  Champaign  Co  ,  Oct.  4. — Wheat  not 
good,  being  badly  blighted,  and  makinga  poor 
yield.  Rye  au  average  crop.  Oats  a  fairly 
good  crop.  Hay  good,  but  very  little  was 
saved  in  good  condition.  Iri*h  potatoes  not  as 
good  a  crop  as  last  year.  Sweet  potatoes  very 
good.  Corn  maturing  splendidly;  will  make 
an  average  yield.  J-  H-  s- 

Pleasant  Valley  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Sept.  29. 
—In  this  section  wo  have  had  the  wettest 
season  1  ever  rememl>er;  but  it  was  warm 
and  wet  instead  of  cold  and  wet.  as  last  year. 
Corn  is  a  magnificent  crop,  aud  is  now  out  of 
reach  of  harm  from  frost.  Tender  plants  not 
killed  yet.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  usually  light 
crops.  Oats  80  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  plump 
and  heavy.  Potatoes  are  rotting  badly  in 
flat,  undiained,  heavy  soils.  Hay  was  a  heavy 
crop,  but  was  badly  damaged  by  frequent 
rains.  Wheat,  both  Spring  and  Fall,  above 
an  average  yield— say  20  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  The  weather  through  September  has 
been  the  driest  of  the  season,  and  generally 
very  warm.  Showers  five  days  out  of  this 

month.  Wl  8> 

Indiana. 

Jamestown,  Boone  Co.,  Oct.  7.— Crops 
in  this  county  are  all  good  except  wheat, 
which  was  very  poor  in  quality  and  price, 
selling  as  low  as  40c.  per  bushel.  Oats  good. 
Hay  never  better.  Corn  good,  with  some  dry 
enough  to  crib  at  this  date.  Owing  to  the 
dry  weather  which  prevailed  until  Oct.  1, 
there  iB  considerable  wheat  to  be  sown  yet. 
l’otatoes  tine-1  have  some  of  the  Rural  Blush 
weighing  one  pound  aud  eleven  ounces;  there 
were  but  few  small  ones.  H.  G.  M. 

Iowa. 

Vinton,  Benton  Co.,  Oct.  7, —  Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  good.  Very  little  wheat— from  8 
to  20  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  30  to  50.  Hay, 
corn  and  potatoes  splendid.  Corn  dried  up 
without  frost.  We  have  a  fine  couutry  for 
clover;  it  does  not  winter-kill  much. 

J.  w.  H. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Repl  27.— We  have 
had  peculiar  weather  during  the  past  two 
months.  Ordinarily,  the  summer  heats  abate 
about  the  first  of  September,  aud  the  weather 
thence  is  dry,  but  warm.  This  year  the  heat 
was  greuter  in  September  thuu  iu  July,  am 
with  a  continuously  low  barometer  there  have 
been  almost  daily  rains,  accompanied  by 
much  electricity.  As  copious  rams  are  what 
we  al»uys  wish,  we  anticipate  an  enriched 
soil  next  year.  There  are  ingredients  iu  our 
soil, that  become  food  tor  plants  when  liberally 
watered.  Experienced  men  think  as  much  ol 
water  as  of  fertilizers,  and  don’t  doubt  of  pro- 
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ducing  good  crops,  seeing  absence  of  frost  and 
sufficient  heat  are  always  with  us  during  the 
growing  season  Our  wheat  is  being  delivered 
slowly  by  the  farmers,  partly  because  the 
price  is  not  remunerative,  and  partly  because 
farmers  are  now  ‘•fore  handed.7*  Our  corn 
crop  is  hardly  so  good  here  as  last  year,  but, 
take  the  whole  State,  it  Is  better  than  last  year. 
Prices  have  been  good,  averaging  here  80 
conts  per  bushel.  Hay  was  light.  Potatoes  an 
average  Pasture*  are  splendid.  Times  are 
generally  dull,  and  low  prices  seem  inevitable 
until  the  days  are  longer  than  now.  But, 
farmers  are  not  going  to  raise  much  wheat, 
ami  as  they  will  raise  so  much  the  more  corn 
they  may  overdo  the  lutter.  Some  of  our 
larger  farmers  are  shipping  off  as  fine  hogs  as 
were  ever  seeu.  They  ure  childly  Poland- 
Chinas,  weighing  nearly  400  pounds.  They 
bring  $4,50  to  $4.75  per  100  pounds.  j.  b. 

Maryland. 

We.stovkr,  Somerset  Co.,  Oct.  13. — We  are 
now  suffering  from  a  severe  drought:  we  have 
had  no  rain  for  six  weeks,  and  the  last  rainfall 
was  small,  and  the  ground  being  at  that  time 
quite  dry,  the  raiu  that  fell  was  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed.  At  present,  whore  the  grouud  is  not 
lumpy,  it  is  like  powder,  and  upon  the  roads 
the  dust  is  suffocating.  Forest  fires  have  been 
burning  for  a  month  past,  and  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  they  have  been  doing  much  damage. 
Springs  arc  gettiog  low,  and  our  streams  are 
all  either  salt  or  brackish.  During  a  residence 
here  of  II)  years,  this  is  the  driest  weather  I 
have  experienced.  Wheat  seeding  is  progress¬ 
ing  rather  slowly,  owing  to  the  dry  and  hard 
state  of  the  ground.  Fallowed  land  can  bo 
put  in  order,  but  much  wheat  is  sowu  after 
corn  in  this  section,  and  getting  such  laud  in 
order  is  rather  slow  and  laborious.  Corn  fod¬ 
der  is  all  saved,  bat  little  corn  is  husked  yet. 
New  corn  is  selling  at  45  cents;  seed  wheat  at 
$1  per  bushel.  No  frost  yet,  though  nights 
are  mol.  Owing  to  our  proximity  to  salt 
water  (both  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean)  we  do  not  have  any  injurious  frosts 
early  iu  the  Fall  or  late  in  the  Bpriug. 

8.  0.  8. 

yiaaxnrhiiMetls, 

West  Nkwrrky,  Essex  Co.,  Oct.  (!.— We 
arc  blessed  with  an  abundant  harvest  here¬ 
abouts,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes, 
which  were  injured  by  the  unfavorable 
weather  at,  the  time  they  were  setting,  and 
later  by  the  rust.  '1  hey  are  also  rotting  badly. 
Apples  also  in  this  immediate  vicinity  are 
light;  but  all  around  us  they  are  abundant. 

I  entirely  checked  the  decay  of  my  potatoes 
while  stored  for  VV  inter,  by  picking  them  over 
and  throwing  out  all  that  showed  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  d  isca.se ;  and  then  1  ropluced  the  others, 
sprinkling  air-slaked  lime  freely  over  the 
heap.  Corn  has  done  finely,  and  is  out  of  the 
way  of  frost.  Squashes  and  tomatoes  are 
very  plentiful  and  cheap.  Hay  is  quite  high. 
Grass  land  is  looking  rather  poor;  little  or  no 
second  crop  has  been  cut  for  three  years. 

J.  R.  G. 

Michigan. 

Hubbardston,  Ionia  Co.,  Oct.  (>.—  Although 
we  bavo  had  a  frost  every  month  this  season, 
except  the  presont,  still  up  to  this  date  we 
have  had  none  to  do  any  damage,  and  to-day 
cucumbers,  squash  and  tomato  vines  are  not 
injured.  This  condition  of  the  weather  has 
boon  very  favorable  to  numerous  farmers,  as 
many  were  obliged  to  buy  their  seed  corn  last 
Bpriug,  aud  wore  deceived  und  purchased  In- 
diana  corn,  supposing  It  to  be  early  Ohio; 
hence  at  this  date  there  are  many  fields  of 
very  green  corn.  It  bus  been  a  season  of  fair 
success  to  the  industrious  man.  Wheat  is  of 
good  quality,  although  the  price  is  low.  Oats 
and  com  good.  Vegetables  plentiful.  Ap¬ 
ples  abundant.  8.  a.  s. 

Manistique,  Schoolcraft  Co.,  Oct.  7.— We 
are  between  the  two  great  lakes — Michigan 
and  Superior.  Our  climate  is  cool  aud  health¬ 
ful,  and  the  soil  eau’t  be  surpassed  for  all 
kinds  of  crops.except  corn  and  vines.  In  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  root 
crops,  and  all  sorts  of  grasses,  we  can  beat  the 
world;  but  corn  and  vines  will  not  do  well 
here  because  the  nights  are  cool,  and  they  do 
not  grow  fast  enough  to  ripen.  Our  timber 
to  mostly  hard  wood— beech,  maple,  elm  and 
basswood  in  the  furmiug  country,  and  pine 
on  the  light  soil.  I  have  seen  good  farms  on 
land  that  was  lighter  than  our  pine  land;  but 
this  country  is  new,  and  the  settlers  pick 
among  the  heavy  timber.  There  are  lots  of 
good  laud  for  sale  here  at  from  $4  to  $0  per 
acre.  We  have  plenty  of  game,  and  all  of 
our  streams  and  small  lakes  abound  with  fish. 

a,  w. 

Wayland,  Allegan  Co.,  Oct.  3.— Western 
Michigan  has  been  favored  with  a  very  favor¬ 
able  season  for  the  farmer.  There  has  been 
just  enough  rain  for  the  growing  crops,  and 
plenty  of  fine  weather  to  secure  thorn  in  good 
shape.  Prices  are  rather  low:  wheat,  70  ceuts; 
oats,  30  ceuts;  potatoes,  35  to  80  cents.  This 
is  a  great  grass  country,  and  farmers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  more  money 


in  dairying  than  in  raising  grain  to  sell  at 
present  prices.  h  s.  b. 

Missouri. 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Sept.  37.— T  have 
just  completed  a  tour  through  Central  Illinois. 
I  traversed  the  State  from  north  to  south, along 
a  line  parallel  td  the  Illinois  Central  Railway, 
and  from  five  to  six  miles  west  of  it  The 
tract  is  everywhere  slightly  undulating.  The 
soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  about  two  feet  deep, 
aud  under  this  is  a  bed  of  gray  clay,  which  ex 
tends  to  considerable  depth.  Owing  to  such 
an  arrangement  of  earths,  the  land  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  retentive  of  moisture.  It.  is  entirely  free 
from  rocks  and  stones,  except,  that  one  meets, 
at  rare  intervals,  with  isolated  black  stones, 
perfectly  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cocoa- 
nut,  which  the  inhabitants  call  “nigger  heads. 77 
These  He  upon  the  surface.  Why  they  have 
received  this  rather  odd  name,  I  was  unable 


mixed  with  ordinary  brown  New  Orleans 
molasses.  The  mixture  is  then  re-shipped, 
beiug  of  a  lighter  color,  as  pure  New  Orleans 
golden  sirup. 

A  word  with  regard  to  apple  orchards.  The 
Rhode  Island  Greening  seems  to  thrive  the 
best.  I  saw  specimens  which  were  almost  as 
large  as  a  small  musk- melon,  and  they  were 
no  less  juicy  and  delightful  than  those  of 
more  moderate  size.  On  account,  however, 
of  the  large  crop,  the  prices  have  fallen,  and 
farmers  only  get  35  cents  per  bushel  for  the 

best  fruit.  II.  P. 

North  Pnrallnii. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  Bopt.  30.  After  a 
cold  and  wet  Summer,  wo  have  a  dry,  hot 
September,  the  mercury  ranging  up  among 
the  nineties  almost  every  day.  But  little  in¬ 
jury,  however,  CHU  bo  done  by  a  drought  thus 
late,  except  to  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
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to  find  out.  It  is  probably,  however,  on  ac- 
countof  their  superior  hardness  and  rotundity. 
If  the  average  man  were  asked  to  name  the 
product#  of  this  country,  he  would  probably 
answer,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereals. 
If  ho  hail  made  this  answer  25  years  ago,  ho 
would  have  been  correct.  But  such  an  answer 
to-day  would  only  he  correct  in  the  case  of  the 
first,  article  named— corn.  Strange  to  say.  the 
raising  of  small  grain  seems  to  have  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  those  living  in  the  Far  West— in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Farmers 
here  devote  their  eutiroftttention  to  the  raising 
of  sorghum,  corn,  apples,  pours,  poultry  and 
hogs.  The  first  aud  third  of  these  products 
deserve  special  mention.  Sorghum  raising  is 
a  new  industry,  and  is  springing  into  favor, 
at  an  alarming  rate.  In  some  sections  of  the 


late  corn.  Early  planted  corn  is  well-matured 
— a  good  crop  From  most  farms  it  is  already 
on  its  way  to  the  mill.  Cotton  short,  and  the 
price—!)1.*  cents— not  encouraging.  A  large 
breadth  of  tobacco  was  planted,  and  the  cur¬ 
ing  is  nearly  done.  Quality  generally  good, 
though  many  new  beginners  have  ruined  a 
portion  of  their  crop.  Prices  high ,  consider¬ 
able  new  tobacco  has  been  marketed,  though 
the  market  has  not  fairly  opened  yet.  Our 
people  are  getting  waked  up  about,  the  State 
Exposition,  which  opens  at  Raleigh  to-uior- 
row,  and  we  hope  to  make  such  a  display  of 
our  varied  productions  as  will  bo  worth  your 
time  to  come  and  see.  m.  b.  p. 

i'nnnsylvnniu. 

Hope  Church,  Oct.  fi, — We  have  cause  to 
rejoice  over  the  bountiful  harvest  which  has 
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country,  one-half  the  fields  are  under  sorg¬ 
hum,  and  sorghum-molasses  factories  are  only 
three  or  four  miles  apart.  The  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  farmers  to  go  into  sorghum,  seems 
to  be  that  it  requires  but  little  capital  to  start. 
Two  rollers,  revolving  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another,  a  blind  nag  to  work  the  rollers, 
and  an  iron  kettle  in  which  to  boil  the  sorg¬ 
hum  juice  are  all  required.  The  pure  sorg- 
num  sirup,  as  finally  sold,  Is  of  a  beautifully 
clear,  greenisb-white  color.  A  large  amount, 
of  it  is  sold  to  Chicago  sugar-refiners,  and,  as 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  upon  my  arrival  here, 
a  large  amount  is  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  I 
understand  that  it  is  sent  down  there  to  be 


just  passed.  Although  we  have  endured  a 
very  dry  season  throughout,  we  have  been 
graciously  blessed  with  good  crops  in  general. 
Hay  was  plentiful,  and  all  was  put  up  in  good 
order.  1 1,  is  now  selling  for  $5  per  ton.  W heat 
was  a  fair  crop,  and  although  better  than  usual 
in  quality,  the  price  is  only  87  cents  per  bush¬ 
el.  Outs  “middling  good;"  worth  35  cents  per 
bushel.  Corn  not  so  good  as  last  year,  owing 
to  the  drought;  selling  at,  NIJ  cents  per  bushel. 
Potatoes  yjehled  better  than  was  expected; 
they  are  worth  from  (50  to  80  cents  per  bushel. 
Butter,  40  cents  per  pound.  k.  f.  h. 

Wisconsin. 

Mannawa,  Waupaca  Co.,  Oct.  3. — Crops 


are  fair  and  secured  in  good  condition,  but 
prices  are  uncommonly  low.  Weather  warm, 
with  frequent  heavy  showers;  the  sowing  of 
fall  groiu  much  retarded  in  consequence.  The 
season  was  marked  with  ninny  damaging 
storms  of  wind  ami  hail.  k.  e.  c. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Crystal  City,  Manitoba. — I  think  the 
Rural  Seed  Distribution  a  grand  success.  All 
mine  grew  well,  though  I  do  not  think  some  of 
them  suitable  to  this  climate.  Theoatsnrp  too 
late.  The  corn  grew  fluely,  but  only  one  stalk 
had  cobs,  and  they  will  not  ripen.  The  peas 
grew,  and  yielded  well.  The  tomatoes  have 
succeeded  better  than  any  I  have  grown  in 
this  section.  The  Garden  Treasures  I  con 
sider  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper. 
My  littlo  girl  has  a  glorious  bed  of  flowers 
from  half  of  the  packet  sent.  0.  L.  T. 

Georgia. 

Macon.  Bebb  Co. — The  R.  N.-Y.  Peas  were 
planted  Fob.  32;  first  full  pods,  April  2(5.  The 
Market  Garden  planted  at  the  same  titno  hail 
first,  full  pods  May  7.  Vines  of  sturdy  growth 
and  very  prolific;  quality  excellent.  I  regard 
it  as  n  first-class  intermediate  pea.  The  Spring 
was  wet  and  cool.  Tomatoes  did  well  and 
among  them  there  wore  some  superior  sorts. 
Union  Corn  is  not  as  good  as  the  kinds  grown 
here.  Wheat  and  rye  complete  failures;  they 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  rust.  They  would 
probably  do  well  sowed  in  the  Fall.  The  oats, 
pluntod  alongside  of  the  wheat  and  rye  re¬ 
mained  free  from  rust  throughout,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well.  I  carefully  saved  the  seed 
of  all  I  considered  worthy.  d,  m. 

Ii  allNHS. 

Peoria,  Franklin  Co. — Tbo  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  were  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  did 
well.  The  peas  were  sown  with  Landreth's 
Earliest  and  Burpee's  Extra  Early.  Lan- 
droth  ami  the  It.  N  Y.  are  about  cquully  early; 
if  therein  any  difference,  I  t.hlulc  I.undreth 
the  earlier,  and  of  a  better  quality.  The 
Rural  Union  Corn  grew  well;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  amount  to  anything  here. 

H.  T.  T. 

Willow  Springs,  Douglas  Co  —The  Rural 
Oats  were  a  failure.  Corn  very  good.  To¬ 
matoes  and  peas  good.  Garden  Treasures 
beautiful.  p.  db  n, 

Michigan. 

Hubbardston.  Ionia  Co.— Last  Spring  I 
was  short  of  seed  corn,  aud  having  some  Ru¬ 
ral  Heavy  Dent,  I  finished  with  that,  thinking 
it  would  make  fodder,  but  it  lias  ripened,  al¬ 
though  planted  ns  late  as  May  8Ut,  and  to-day 
it  has  been  put  iu  the  shock.  From  my  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  I  grew  13  pounds;  and 
planting  the  13  pounds  this  Spring,  I  have  Just 
dug  nine  bushels  of  very  nice  tubers  of  good 
quality  for  the  table.  The  Shumaker  Wheat 
is  a  week  or  ten  days  curlier  than  the  Fultzo- 
Clawson;  of  the  two  !  have  nearly  an  acre  in 
the  ground  now.  The  Rural  Union  Corn  has 
done  fairly  well.  The  tomatoes  are  lino. 
The  peas  were  splendid  The  Black  Champion 
Oats  did  well,  but  they  are  a  littlo  late;  they 
stood  up  well  and  s  too  led  out  wonderfully. 
This  season  i  shall  have  six  kinds  of  wheat.  I 
find  it  pleasant,  and  interesting  to  experiment; 
bub  with  wheats  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  keep 
them  separate  and  clean.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  did  well.  8.  A.  8. 

New  York, 

Central  Ihlip,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I,,  Oct.  8.— 
Of  the  Rural  1  cannot  speak  too  highly.  I 
value  it,  more  ami  more,  and  congratulate  you 
on  your  success  hitherto,  and  wish  you  widely 
extended  prosperity  and  usefulness  in  the 
future.  Of  seeds  sent  out  for  last  year,  B  B. 
Centennial  Wheat  failed  as  a  spring  wheat 
utterly,  as  wiuter  wheat  It  was  almost  all 
killed;  some  twenty-five  heads  matured,  and 
looked  very  fine;  wheu  ripe,  I  harvested  it 
and  we  boiled  it  and  ate  it,  for  breakfast.  The 
Perfection  Watermelon  hud  a  poor  chance 
between  woodchucks  und  poor  soil  ;  but  I 
saved  the  seed  of  one  small  specimen;  and  this 
year  planted  18  hills  which  produced  some 
fine  molous,  for  the  season.  Will  try  again. 
The  Blush  Potato  suffered  from  moles  and 
frost  last  year;  this  year  I  raised  about  half 
a  bushel  of  nice  tubers.  The  Garden  Treasures 
have  givou  us  some  very  handsome  flowers, 
especially  zinnias,  phlox,  asters,  coxcombs, 
balsams,  and  mignonette.  The  R  Cham¬ 
pion  Oafs  produced  three  good-sized  bundles. 
TlieR.  N.-Y  Pea  and  florsford  Market  Gard¬ 
en  have  all  been  saved  for  seed.  The  first  and 
best  lot  of  toiuutoeB  were  killed  by  the  May 
frost;  the  second  lot,  set  out,  after  the  frost, 
are  now  full  of  flue,  fair  fruit.  The  It.  Union 
Corn  good ;  cut,  but  not  yet,  husked,  e.  .r.  p, 
St.  Jounmville,  Montgomery  Co.— We 
were  much  pleased  with  the  Garden  Treasures. 
The  sun  flower  need  was  planted  iu  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil,  which  is  a  kind  of  gravel,  uud  it  grew 
to  a  hightof  nearly  12  feet.  It  has  at  present 
over  ^100  flowers.  The  R.  U.  Corn  was 
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planted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but'did  not 
do  very  well,  owing  to  the  dry  season.  The 
stalks  averaged  about  eight  feet  in  bight. 
It  seems  to  be  too  late  for  this  section.  The 
oats  are  also  late.  I  obtained  only  about  \)4 
quart.  They  were  struck  with  rust,  and 
lodged  somewhat.  The  tomato  seeds  did 
well.  The  wheat  was  sown  over  two  weeks 
ago,  and  is  growing  finely.  B.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Corry,  Erie  Co.— I  overlooked  the  R  U.  C. 
until  June  17,  w  hen  1  planted  it  in  rich  soil, 
cut  it  up  September  20,  a  grow  th  of  95  days, 
and  think  1  will  have  a  few  ears  which  will 
make  seed,  but  this  is  no  corn  country,  or  it 
would  have  done  better.  My  Blush  Potatoes, 
brought  from  Kansus.  seem  to  do  very  well 
here.  Planted  Juno  6.  the  top*  are  quite 
green  and  thrifty.  The  Rural  flower  seeds 
have  done  very  well.  My  wife  says  she  had 
some  flowers  such  as  she  never  saw  before. 
The  tomatoes  are  a  fine  lot  of  rich,  smooth 
ones,  but  they  did  not  get  rijie,  j.  o.  s. 

Virginia. 

Disputanta,  Prince  George  Co. — My  seeds 
of  the  Free-Seed  Distribution  did  well.  The  to 
matoes  were  some  of  the  finest  I  ever  had. 
The  Rural  corn  came  up  well,  but  did  not 
yield  as  well  as  the  Learning.  The  oats  made 
a  good  growth,  tillered  well,  but  are  too  late 
iu  ripening.  Of  the  Garden  Treasures  some 
are  still  iu  bloom  (notwithstanding  the 
dry  weather),  and  are  the  admiration  of 
the  neighborhood.  I  have  had  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  for  seed.  I  huve  10  nice  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings.  The  peas  did  finely.  Very 
dry  with  us;  have  not  had  rain  since  August 
29.  Springs  and  wells  drying  up.  G.  w.  P. 


i Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  1/  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

HIP  SWEENY  AND  POLL  EVIL  IN  HORSES'. 

TV.  11.  .S'.,  iCe.sf  Lebanon,  hul.— What  is  a 
remedy  for  hip  sweeny  in  a  horse?  2.  What 
for  poll  evil  iu  another? 

A  ns, — The  term  sweeny  is  applied  to  a  real 
or  imaginary  wasting  away  of  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  or  hip.  This  wasting  away  is 
seldom  a  special  evil,  but  is  really  one  of  the 
results  of  some  chronic  disease  of  some  part 
of  the  limb,  such  as  a  painful  corn,  navicular 
disease,  contracted  feet,  ringbone,  spavin, 
etc.  If  a  cure  of  the  real  ailment  is  effected, 
the  so-called  swpeny  will  dtsuppeur  or  will 
yield  to  treatment,  but  so  long  as  the  real 
trouble  remains,  a  cure  of  the  sweeny,  which 
is  caused  by  it,  is  Impracticable,  One  should 
find  out,  therefore,  by  careful  examination 
what  the  real  trouble  is,  and  apply  the  appro 
priato  remedy,  and  until  wo  leurn  the  nature 
of  this,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  advice. 
In  young  horses,  however,  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  especially  of  the  shoulder,  is  often 
caused  hy  unsteady  pulling  with  au  ill-filting 
collar.  Iu  SUCli  a  case  the  animal  should  have 
rest,  and  for  some  time  an  application  should 
be  made,  once  or  twice  a  day,  of  equal  parts 
of  tincture  of  cantharide*  and  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  Shake  the  bottle  well  before  applying 
the  contents.  Owing  to  a  strain  of  the  muscles 
outside  the  shoulder  blade  and  on  the  crupper, 
there  is  often  a  waste  of  the  muscles  causing  a 
shrinkage,  so  that  the  skin  is  drawn  tightly  to 
the  bone.  This  is  generally  due  to  hard  pull¬ 
ing  on  uneven  roads,  stepping  into  holes,  slip 
ping,  etc.  In  such  cases  there  is  u  peculiar 
circular  motion  of  the  leg  in  moving,  and  heat 
and  tenderness  on  the  outside  of  the  joint. 
Rest,  fomentation,  and  a  light  dose  of  physic 
will  generally  produce  an  early  cure  in  such 
cases.  After  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
subsided,  the  horse  should  have  exercise  by 
driving  on  a  smooth  rood,  or  light  work  on 
level  ground,  and  the  circulation  should  be 
increased  over  the  fallen  muscles  by  brisk 
rubbing.  If  the  animal  continues  lame,  the 
following  liniment  will  prove  beneficial: 
linseed  oil,  one  pint;  chloric  ether,  one  ounce; 
oil  of  cedar,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  and  rub  into 
the  shoulder  night  and  morning. 

2  Poll-evil  is  due  to  blows  or  bruises  caused 
by  the  horse  suddenly  lifting  its  head  and 
striking  it  against  a  part  of  the  mauger,  a 
beam,  the  ceiling  of  a  low-roofed  stable,  or 
the  lintel  of  a  door.  Straining  against  the 
bridle  or  halter,  rubbing  the  poll  against  the 
divisions  of  the  stalls,  or  other  objects,  blows 
from  an  angry  or  brutal  driver,  and  the  irri¬ 
tation  caused  by  forcing  a  small  collar  on  a 
large  horse,  are  all  fruitful  causes  of  this  ail¬ 
ment.  The  evil  may  exist  for  some  time  be¬ 


fore  the  ordinary  symptoms  become  notice¬ 
able.  These  consist  of  a  painful  swelling,  hot 
and  tender,  about  the  nape  of  the  neck,  gener¬ 
ally  on  one  side,  marked  by  a  sense  of  fluc¬ 
tuation  under  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The 
nearer  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  the  surface, 
the  more  noticeable  this  fluctuation,  and  the 
more  deep  seated  the  ailment,  the  smaller 
u-ually  is  the  size  of  the  swelling.  One  should 
not  wait  till  the  tumor  breaks  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord;  but  as  soon  as  the  matter  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt,  an  opening  should  be  made  at  the 
loivest  point  in  the  tumor,  so  that  ail  the  mat¬ 
ter  can  run  out.  as  fast  as  it  forms.  The  open¬ 
ing  should  be  large  enough  to  allow'  a  free 
passage  to  the  discharge.  Poultices  may  be 
used  to  promote  the  discharge;  or  a  paste 
made  of  sugar,  soap,  and  powdered  blood- 
root,  equal  parts,  rubbed  together  iu  a  mortar 
and  spread  on  cotton  cloth,  should  be  kept  on 
the  tumor  by  means  of  a  bandage.  In  recent 
cases  the  opening  at  the  lowest  part,  of  the 
tumor  will  suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  In  cases  of 
long  standing,  however,  where  fistulas  have 
been  formed,  the  passages  become  like  cartil¬ 
ages,  and  will  not  close  readily.  Then  astimn 
lus  must  be  applied  to  the  interior,  either  in 
the  form  of  u  seton  tube  passed  through  from 
end  to  end  and  left  there  and  this  is  the  safer 
plan— or  by  means  of  chemical  injections, 
such  as  chloride  of  zinc,  one  drum,  mixed  with 
a  pint  of  water  and  carefully  injected  into 
every  part  of  the  sinuses,  or  pipes,  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  It  is  always  best  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  veterinarian  to  perform  this  sort  of 
operation. 

SPLINT  IN  A  HORSE. 

C.  J.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — My  seven-year-old 
horse  has  a  splint  on  a  foreleg,  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  knee  uud  the  ankle;  how  should  it 
be  treated? 

Ans. — A  splint  is  a  bony  enlargement  on  the 
splint  bones  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
cannon  bone,  the  inside  splint  being  generally 
more  severe  and  frequent.  It  is  generally  at. 
tributed  to  blows  or  a  sprain,  and  there  is 
often  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  it.  While 
it  is  forming,  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
bone-covering  membrane,  causing  lameness, 
and  on  pressing  the  leg  with  the  hand,  the 
animal  w  ill  shrink  where  the  splint— a  small, 
hard  swelliug,  often  not  lurgor  thun  u  pea— is 
pressed.  Then  the  horse  stands  w  ith  the  toe 
on  the  ground,  and  the  leg  slightly  bent.  W hen 
the  splint  is  so  well  developed  us  to  be  readily 
seen,  it  is  generally  unattended  with  lameness, 
as  the  bone  covering  membrane— periosteum 
— has  accommodated  itself  to  the  new  forma¬ 
tion,  and  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  If 
the  blemish  is  not  an  eyesore,  and  there  is  no 
inflammation,  it  is  far  better  not  to  meddle 
with  it;  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will 
disappear  by  absorbption,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  while  in  attempting  to  cure  a  splint 
by  some  irritating  application,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  extensive  inflammation  is  caused  in 
the  fibrous  structure  attached  to  it,  and  lame¬ 
ness,  which  didn't  exist  before,  henceforth  be¬ 
comes  troublesome.  If,  however,  treatment  is 
thought  necessary,  the  following  blister  will 
generally  prove  effective: — Bmiodule  of  mer¬ 
cury,  oue  dram;  lard,  one  ounce;  mix,  and 
after  shaving  the  hair  off  over  and  around  the 
splint,  rub  a  little  into  the  skin  every  evening 
until  a  free  watery  discharge  is  produced  from 
the  surface.  To  facilitate  this  the  leg  should 
be  fomented  with  very  hot  water  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon,  uud  this  should  lie  kept  up 
for  several  days  after  the  ointment  has  been 
discontinued.  If,  after  the  interval  of  a  week, 
the  splint  does  not  appear  to  be  much  reduced, 
the  ointment  should  lie  re-applied,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  until  the  splint 
is  removed.  In  some  cases  scarification,  with  a 
seton,  or  a  seton  alone,  or  even  firing,  may  be 
needed,  but.  in  such  exceptional  cases  a  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  should  Vie  employed. 

COWS  HOLDING  THEIR  MILK. 

E.  T. ./.,  Scott,  Mo.— What  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  cows  that  bold  up  their  milk?  I 
have  two  remedies,  but  am  satisfied  with 
neither.  One  is  to  feed  while  milking;  and 
the  other,  to  bathe  the  teats  and  udder  with 
warm  water  before  beginning  to  milk. 

Ans.— This  trouble  is  usually  first  noticed 
when  the  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow,  after 
having  been  permitted  to  suck;  if  the  calf  is 
not  permitted  to  suck,  the  trouble  seldom  oc¬ 
curs— at  any  rate,  if  the  cow7  has  never  been 
allowed  to  suckle  a  calf.  The  most  popular 
remedy  is  to  lay,  across  the  loins  of  the  eow,  a 
weight,  such  as  a  heavy  chain,  or  a  bag  with 
sand  in  it.  The  nerves  which  control  the 
whole  muscular  system  of  the  hind-quarters 
and  the  digestive,  urinary,  generative  and 
lacteal  organs  and  their  functions,  proceed 
from  the  spinal  marrow-  near  the  lumbar  re¬ 
gion.  A  pressure  here,  therefore,  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ability  of  the  eow  to  control  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  udder;  for  iu  holding 
up  her  milk,  the  cow  draws  up  the  udder  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contract  the  outlets  of  the 
milk  duct,  and  if  she  can  be  prevented  from 


exercising  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  milk,  this  trouble  w-ill  be  avoided. 
Other  methods  are  those  mentioned  by  our  in¬ 
quirer;  but  the  most  effective  method  is  the 
use  of  u  rnilkiug  tube.  When  this  is  inserted  in¬ 
to  the  teat,  it  penetrates  into  the  milk  reservoir 
above  the  base  of  the  teat,  and  draws  off  the 
milk  in  spite  of  the  cow’s  effort  to  retain  it.  It 
bos  also  been  found  effective  to  refrain  from 
milking  until  the  udder  has  become  painful 
from  tb©  retention  of  the  milk,  when  the  cow 
is  usually  very  willingto  be  relieved.  Patience 
is  also  a  remedy  for  this  trouble;  if  the  milker 
will  tire  out  the  eow  by  continuing  to  rub  the 
udder,  and  draw  upon  the  teats  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  the  milk  will  come  in  the  end.  To 
irritate  the  cow,  is  to  make  matters  worse. 

KEEPING  CABBAGES  IN  WINTER. 

O.  TP.  />.,  Danvers,  Mass  — My  mode  of 
keeping  cabbages  (of  which  I  have  several 
thousand  to  sell  in  the  Wiuter)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:— After  stripping  off  the  outside  leaves, 

I  put  them  into  a  cellar  in  tiers  about  six 
feet  wide  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to 
the  floor  above,  leaving  between  each  tier 
alleys  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through ; 
but  the  cabbages  waste  too  much  stored  in 
this  way.  Dee*  the  Rural  know  of  a  better 
plan?  How  would  it  do  to  pack  them  in  saw¬ 
dust.  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Ans. — Cabbages  contain,  in  1,000  pounds, 
885  pounds  of  water.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
they  are  stored  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  air — as  in  the  manner  described — they 
must  lose  a  considerable  port  of  the  w  ater,  and 
waste  and  shrink  in  bulk.  A  better  way,  and 
one  which  is  practiced  by  market  men,  is  to 
make,  iu  the  field ,  trenches  about  two  feet  deep 
and  wide;  put  some  straw  in  the  bottom;  lay 
the  cabbages,  heads  down  wards,  not  cutting  off 
the  stems  or  roots,  and  fill  the  trench  with 
them;  then  lay  three  rows  on  the  top  of  the 
lower  ones,  in  this  way,  0°0  ;  cover  these  with 
straw,  and  then  with  the  soil  that  has  been 
thrown  out.  The  roots  of  the  top  rows  staud 
upwards.  Borne  bundles,  or  large  wisps  of 
straw,  are  placed  on  end  every  six  feet  apart 
to  insure  ventilation,  and  keep  the  cabbages 
cold  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  risk  of  water 
entering  the  trench,  by  making  this  on  high 
ground  If  the  cabbages  freeze,  no  hanu  is 
done  The  cooler  they  are  kept  the  better.  A 
cellar  is  too  w-arm  for  them.  8a  wdust  is  not  a 
good  packing,  as  some  of  it  would  get  in 
among  the  leaves,  and  spoil  the  sal©;  besides, 
it  encourages  mildew.  Stra w  is  the  best  cov¬ 
ering  under  the  soil.  A  pit  of  this  kind  is 
opened  with  the  greatest  ease  any  time  iu  the 
Winter,  on©  end  being  broken  into;  aud  when 
the  cabbages  required  are  taken  out  the  pit  is 
closed  with  some  sheaves  of  straw. 

GROWING  A  HONEY  LOCUST  HEDGE,  ETC. 

J.  M  \V  ,  Fernhill,  Ont. — 1.  What  quantity 
of  Honey  Locust  seed  will  it  take  to  plant 
half  a  mile  of  hedge,  and  how- should  it  be  at¬ 
tended  to  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  till  the 
hedgeis  fully  grown?  2.  Describe  Rosaseti- 
gera,  and  is  it  worthy  of  cultivation? 

Ans.  1.  Bo  much  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  seed  that  we  caunot  definitely  state  the 
quantity  needed ;  get  enough— say  four  pounds, 
if  good.  By  fur  the  best  way  is  to  sow  the 
seed  iu  nursery  beds  in  rows  If)  inches  apart, 
and  quite  thickly  in  the  row.  The  seeds 
should  first  be  scalded;  that  is,  hot  water  180° 
Fah,  should  be  poured  on  them,  aud  they 
should  stand  24  hours  in  the  water  before 
they  are  sown.  Give  clean  culture,  and 
the  trees  will  be  large  enough  to  plant 
in  a  hedge  when  one  year  old.  The  ground 
for  a  hedge  should  be  cultivated  iu  some  hoed 
crop  one  year  before  planting,  and  kept  clean. 
Set  the  plants  one  foot  apart  iu  rows  one  foot 
apart,  so  that  they  will  “break  joffcls;’’  that  is, 
a  plant  in  one  row  will  be  opposite  a  vacant 
space  iu  the  other.  When  planting,  cut  them 
back  to  three  inches  above  ground,  and  give 
them  good,  dean  culture.  The  next  Spring 
cut  them  back  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
first  cut;  continue  to  give  good  culture,  and 
if  making  good  growth,  cut  back  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  Spring  w-ithiu  about  eight  inches  of 
the  previous  cut,  until  the  hedge  is  45  inches 
high,  which  bight  it  should  never  be  allow-ed 
to  exceed.  Much  of  the  beauty,  efficiency 
and  longevity  of  a  hedge  depends  upon  a  pro¬ 
per  system  of  pruning.  2.  Rosa  setigera  is  a 
wild  prairie  rose,  growing  from  12  to  20  feet 
high;  the  flowers  are  deep  roseate  aud  scent¬ 
less.  Varieties  of  this  in  cultivation  are  some 
of  the  best  hardy  climbers— such  as  Baltimore 
Belle,  Prairie  Queen  and  Rosa  superba. 
TREATMENT  OF  A  MARE  THAT  HAS  ABORTED. 

W.  .4.  P.,  Milfordton,  Ohio.— I  bred  a  mare 
when  she  was  eight  years  old.  and  raised  a 
colt;  two  years  later  I  bred  her  again,  and 
she  lost  twin  colts;  a  year  later  I  bred  her 
once  more,  and  she  again  lost  her  colt,  though 
she  received  no  injury,  so  far  as  I  know-,  and 
bad  been  very  carefully  worked,  and  fed  on 
corn  aud  Timothy  hay.  1.  Did  the  twins 
cause  the  premature  parturitions?  2.  Is  it 
likely  she  will  abort  again?  3.  What  should 


be  the  care  and  treatment  to  prevent  such  a 
mishap? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORX. 

1.  No,  unless  the  uterus  was  unduly  sensi¬ 
tive,  when  the  twins  would,  by  their  greater 
activity,  cause  more  irritation  of  the  uterus 
than  a  single  foetus.  More  likely  the  corn 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  especially  if  fed 
heavily.  It  should  have  been  supplemented, 
in  part,  by  shorts  or  oats.  2.  If  properly 
cared  for,  and  there  is  no  disease  of  the  urin¬ 
ary  or  generative  organs,  the  mare  ought  to 
breed  w  ithout  aborting,  although  she  will  be 
more  susceptible  to  causes  tending  to  produce 
abortion  or  premature  parturition  than  if  she 
had  not  lost  any  colts.  3.  First  of  all,  allow 
the  umre  to  run  over  a  year  before  breeding 
again:  when  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  a 
second  abortion  very  frequently  follows. 
Then,  when  the  mare  is  bred,  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  care  and  diet  so  as  to  avoid  in¬ 
digestion,  constipation,  or  diarrhea.  Do  not 
overfeed,  but  simply  keep  her  In  good  con¬ 
dition— not  fleshy.  Avoid  ergott-d  grasses, 
smutty  or  rusty  graius  or  fodder,  aud  impure 
water.  Keep  her  in  a  cool,  dry,  well  ventila¬ 
ted  stable  (if  iu  a  stall  the  floor  Bhould  not  in¬ 
cline  backward)  free  from  offensive  odors, 
especially  of  decomposing  animal  matter:  or 
in  a  dry  pasture  with  good  runuing  water. 
Work  her  carefully,  especially  after  having 
been  idle  for  some  time,  and  in  no  case  should 
she  be  allowed  to  do  heavy  draft  work. 

BALL  IN  COW’S  STOMACH. 

L.  S.,  O eland,  hul.— On  opening  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  a  slaughtered  four-year-old  cow,  a 
ball  weigning  nearly  a  pound  was  found; 
how  was  it  formed  ? 

Ans.  Balls  of  this  kind  are  generally  found 
either  in  the  first  stomach  or  paunch,  or, 
more  rarely,  iu  the  abomasum,  or  lourth 
stomach,  which  is  the  true  digesting  stomach. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  ball  is  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  hair  irregularly  matted,  and  held 
together  by  the  mucus  of  the  stomach.  "When 
found  in  the  paunch  or,  rumen,  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  in  its  texture  a  mixture  of  food  or 
earth}7  matter;  and  in  the  center  u  nail  or  bit 
of  wood ;  although  frequently  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinct  central  body.  Such  bulls  are  generally 
round,  though  sometimes  of  other  shapes,  aud 
they  vary  in  weight  from  au  ounce  or  two  to 
five  or  six  pounds.  Tbeir  existence  is  due  to 
the  habit  cattle  have  of  licking  themselves 
and  each  other.  Some  of  the  hair  is  loosened 
by  the  rough  tongue,  and  most  of  it  ia  swal¬ 
lowed,  and  the  stomach  appears  to  have  the 
power  to  sepurute  (his  indigestabie  substance 
from  the  other  matters  it  contains.  These 
hairs,  which  the  stomach  cannot  grind  dow  n, 
gradually  accumulate,  and  form  into  bard 
masses,  often  at  a  very  early  age  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Generally  various  compounds  of  lime 
uud  silicious  matter  can  be  detected  in  the 
balls  by  chemical  analysis,  aod  sometimes, 
when  they  are  sawu  asuuder,  the  parts  are  so 
hard  as  to  be  susceptible  of  considerable 
polish.  Although  it  i*  not  clearly  known 
what  effect  their  presence  has  on  the  health 
of  tlie  animals,  they  are  found  oftener  and  in 
greater  numbers  in  ailing  than  in  healthy 
beasts.  Their  presence  in  the  stomach,  fre¬ 
quently  in  considerable  numbers,  ought  to 
produce  a  sense  of  oppression  and  impairment 
of  appetite. 

RAISING  ASPARAGUS  AND  RHUBARB  FROM 
SEED,  ETC. 

S.  C.  S.,  W estover,  Md.—l.  What  mode  of 
treatment  is  best  for  raising  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  from  seed?  2  How  must  1  proceed 
to  get  seedlings  from  strawberries?  3.  How 
aud  when  should  seeds  of  evergreen*  he  plant¬ 
ed?  4.  Of  whom  can  I  obtain  the  seed? 

ANS  —1.  Asparagus  seed  is  sown  iu  good 
soil  iu  the  Spring,  and  ihe  plants  are  trans¬ 
ferred  the  next  season  to  a  deep,  well-enrich¬ 
ed,  permanent  bed.  Rhubarb  seed  may  be 
sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  Seed 
sown  in  the  Spring  will  give  large  plants  by 
Fall,  aud  these  will  be  ready  to  use  the  next 
Spriug.  2.  The  seed  is  washed  out  of  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  it  is  better  to  plant  them  at  once ; 
but  seeds  can  be  planted  now  iu  sand,  and 
raised  uuder  glass,  or  the  seeds  can  be  put  in 
sand  and  kept  in  a  cool  pluce  until  Spring.  3. 
Seeds  of  evergreens  should  be  sowu  early  in 
the  Spriug,  iu  a  light,  sandy  soil,  covering 
them  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep.  The  young  plants  will  need  shade  in 
Summer  and  protection  in  Winter.  4.  Of 
Thomas  Meehan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  or,  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

HOPS. 

T.  P.t  Charleston,  TP.  Va. — 1.  Where  can  I 
get  bop-roots?  2.  What  is  the  price  per  bush¬ 
el?  3.  What  kiud  of  soil  is  best  for  them?  4. 
What  time  is  best  to  plant  them?  5.  How  far 
apart  should  they  be  planted?  fi.  What  is 
the  average  price  per  pound? 

Ans.— 1.  You  can  get  them  of  George  W. 
Hoffman,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  2.  Two  dollars  per 
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bushel  of  16  pounds.  3.  Good,  dry  corn  or 
wheat  land,  where  the  wheat  is  not  liable  to 
rust,  and  the  richer  it  is  the  better.  4.  In 
early  Spring— the  earlier  the  better.  5.  Rows 
should  be  eight  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
seven  feet  apart  in  the  row.  6.  The  price 
varies  greatly,  but  the  average  is  about  18 
cents  per  pound.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
buy  Meeker’s  “Hop  Culture,”  and  read  it 
carefully  before  planting  a  “vard  ”  It  can 
be  bought  of  the  American  News  Company, 
this  city. 

PARASITES  IN  THE  TONGUES  OK  CATTLE, 

F.  M.  C,,  Hesperia,  Mich  — Is  there  any 
such  thing  as  “grub  in  the  tongue”  in  cattle' 
Ans. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  grub  in  the 
tongue;  but  the  tongue  is  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  parasitic  worms  at  times,  such  as  the 
beef  measle,  or  the  larva  of  a  tape-worm,  of 
which  several  kinds  are  known  to  infest  cat¬ 
tle,  as  Tamla  expausa,  Tnenia  denticulate, 
Cystieercus  bovis,  and  Ta*nia  medio  cinella- 
ta;  and  sometimes  the  larva*  of  these  are 
found  in  the  tongue  in  the  form  of  cyst*  or 
so-called  bladder- worms,  much  like  those 
found  in  the  heads  of  sheep.  The  ox  tongue 
is  also  at  times  affected  by  cysts,  or  elastic,  } 
rouuded  swellings,  w  hich  appear  on  the  under  | 
side.  All  of  these  are  easily  removed  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  open  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  letting 
out  the  contents. 

AILING  COLT. 

J.  B.,  Delia. — My  colt,  dropped  in  June,  bad 
very  weak  front  legs  at  first,  aud  they  still 
continue  weak.  About n  week  after  its  birth 
a  large  hole  appeared  in  its  brisket  between 
the  front  legs,  aud  discharged  a  great  deal  of 
matter;  it  is  now  nearly  closed,  bnt  the  dis¬ 
charge  continues;  will  the  colt  be  likely  to 
recover,  and  how  should  it  be  treated? 

Ans.— It  is  quite  possible  the  colt  may  yet 
recover,  and  make  a  useful  horse.  The  open¬ 
ing  should  not  be  closed  until  the  discharge 
ceases.  Give  half  a  dram  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  as  much  Peruvian  bark  daily  until 
the  discharge  ceases;  then  let  the  hole  close 
up  as  it  will.  When  this  happens  the  colt  will 
gain  strength. 

COLD  IN  SHEEP. 

11.  C.  O.,  Cheatertoum,  N.  Y. — Some  of  my 
sheep  are  troubled  in  breatbing.  One  bloated 
badly,  discharged  at  the  nose,  and  would  open 
its  mouth  in  breatbing. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  due  to  cold  takeu  pro¬ 
bably  from  over  beating  in  the  hot  weather 
uud  exposure  to  cold  afterwards.  Give  each 
sheep  one  ounce  of  linseed  oil.  After  two  days 
give  one  tablospoonful  of  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  a  quarter  of  a 
piut  of  glycerine,  two  ounces  of  pine  tar,  and 
two  ounces  of  turpentine;  melt  and  mix  to¬ 
gether  the  tar  aud  linseed  oil,  then  add  the 
others;  stir  all  together,  and  bottle  for  use. 
Avoid  over-heating  and  damp,  and  give  abun¬ 
dance  of  dry  air. 

STARTING  A  LOCUST  GROVE. 

W.  B.  S.,  Annville,  Penn. — How  should  I 
start  a  grove  of  locust  trees  to  be  cut  for  posts 
when  grown,  and  bow  should  the  seeds  be 
treated,  to  insure  their  growth  ? 

Ans.— The  seeds  may  be  gathered  any  time 
during  the  Winter.  Before  planting  they 
should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  until  swollen. 
How  in  a  nursery  row  in  April  or  May.  With 
good  culture  they  will  grow  from  three  to 
live  feet  the  first  season.  8et  them  out  in  the 
grove,  when  one  year  old,  in  well  prepared 
soil;  they  should  be  cultivated  for  two  Sum¬ 
mers. 

RAISING  RHUBARB. 

li.  O.  C.,  Clinton,  Ky. — How  plant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  rhubarb  for  market?  Can  it  be  raised 
from  seed  true  to  the  variety  planted? 

Ans. — Roots  may  be  put  out  in  either  Fall 
or  Spring,  a  rich  well  drained  soil  being  the 
essential  thing.  The  roots  may  be  set  four 
feet  apart  each  way.  A  good  top-dressing  of 
manure  should  be  given  in  the  Fall,  and  a 
coarse  mulch  of  some  sort  should  be  provided. 
Linnaeus  is  the  best  variety;  fine  plants  can 
be  obtained  from  seed,  but  they  will  not  lie 
true  to  the  variety  planted. 

REMEDY  FOR  COUGH  IN  PIGS. 

J.  (J.  M.,  Baltimore,  Met. — What  ails  my 
pigs?  They  are  coughing  all  the  time,  but 
they  eat  well,  though  they  do  not  thrive. 

Ans.— Give  these  pigs  a  tablespoon  ful  of 
linseed  oil;  after  two  days,  give  the  same 
quantity  of  the  followiug  mixture:— halt  a 
pint  of  molasses;  one  ounce  of  cream-of -tartar, 
aud  two  ouuees  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Stir 
well  with  the  spoon  before  giving  it.  Feed 
quite  moderately  for  some  days. 


Miscellaneous. 


O.  K.,  Waldoboro,  Me. — 1.  Since  hot  weath¬ 
er  came  on,  while  churning,  thin  cream  rises 
to  the  top,  the  thick  cream  staying  at  the 
bottom ;  churning  is  very  hard,  and  when  the 
buttermilk  is  drawn  off  about  a  cupful  of  curd 
comes  out;  what  causes  the  trouble?  2.  Are  . 


corn,  butter  aud  potatoes  likely  to  be  higher 
or  lower?  3.  Will  a  pure-bred  hen  lay  better 
than  a  mongrel?  4.  One  of  my  cows  makes  a 
wheeziug  noise  when  she  eats  and  chews  the 
cud;  when  she  lies  down  and  chews  the  cud, 
she  froths  at  the  mouth;  what  ails  her?  5. 
Mi  hat  is  good  to  clean  butter  tuba?.  6.  Cau 
eggs  be  kept,  fresh  in  a  cellar?  7.  When  tire- 
blight  appears  fn  an  orchard,  will  it  attack 
all  the  trees?  8.  What  are  the  marks  of  a 
good  Jersey,  a  good  native  cow,  and  a  good 
horse?  il.  Is  bone  meal  good  for  chickens  and 
pigs?  10.  Where  can  I  get  a  good  washer? 
II.  Would  it  be  injurious  to  allow  a  boar  do 
serve  bis  own  dam  when  iu  heat?  12.  Cau 
clairvoyants  tell  more  thau  others? 

A  ns.— 1 .  The  crourn  has  been  kept  too  warm 
aud  has  become  too  sour.  2.  One  man  can 
guess  what  the  price  of  coru  may  tie  next 
mouth  as  well  as  another  and  no  better,  pro¬ 
vided  each  has  the  same  information.  The 
same  applies  to  butter  and  potatoes,  and  other 
produce.  All  the  information  in  our  posses¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  circumstances  likely  to 
raise  or  depress  prices,  we  give  every  week 
either  in  “  Crops  and  Markets,''  “Agricultural 
News,”  or  the  editorial  page.  Having  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  accessible  information  on  this 
subject,  we  must  allow  our  friends  to  draw 
their  own  inferences  therefrom.  3.  Not  un¬ 
less  the  hen  is  well  fed.  It  is  food  as  much 
as  blood  that  tells  on  the  product.  As  a.  rule, 
purebred  fowls  are  better  than  common 
mixed  kinds.  4.  The  cow  is  troubled  with 
bronchitis.  Give  her  a  tablespoon  ful  of  piue 
tar  smeared  over  the  teeth  and  tougue  once  a 
day  for  two  weeks,  fi.  Fire  is  the  best  thing 
to  cleanse  butter  tubs.  When  uuy  butter 
packages  need  more  cleansing  than  boiling 
water  will  give  them,  they  art*  wholly  unfit 
for  use.  0.  They  may  if  they  are  packed  in 
lime  water  aud  covered  from  the  air.  7,  It  is 
very  likely  to  do  so,  but  sometimes  takes  a 
tree  here  uud  another  there,  and  some  varie¬ 
ties  are  more  subject  to  it  thau  others.  8.  See 
back  numbers  of  the  Rural.  A  good  native 
cow  has  a  small  head,  thin  neck,  light  fore¬ 
quarters,  deep  hindquarters,  a  largo  udder, 
good  teats,  and  a  thin  tell,  A  coarsely 
made  cow  is  very  rarely  a  good  one.  9.  Bone 
uieul  is  good  for  chickens;  but  for  pigs  we 
would  rather  give  plenty  of  hrun  or  oatmeal. 
10.  See  advertising  column*  of  the  Rural. 

1 L  It  will  do  no  harm  to  use  the  boar  if  it  is  a 
healthy  duo;  hut  it  won’t  do  to  breed  the 
same  blood  a  second  time.  12.  A  clairvoyant 
cannot  see  any  further  into  a  millstone  than 
you  can  yourself. 

C.  A.  IK,  Kiowa,  Kansas, — 1,  Can  rhubarb 
plauts  be  manufactured  into  vinegar,  and  if 
so,  how?  2,  Can  you  give  mtV-u  plan  for  a 
practical  home-made  root  cutter? 

Ans. — 1.  Vinegar  (ucetic  acid)  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  fermentation  of  sugar.  The  first 
change  from  sugar  is  the  fermentation  of  alco¬ 
hol,  and  the  further  change  creates  the  vine¬ 
gar,  so  that  rhubarb  juice,  though  very  sour 
of  itself,  does  not  contain  sufficient  sugar  to 
form  vinegar.  The  “sour”  in  the  plant  is  due 
to  malic  aud  oxalic  acids,  neither  of  which  is 
to  be  commended  for  vinegar.  Wo  should 
much  prefer  sorghum  juice,  or  a  solution  of 
molasses,  or  sugar  aud  water  for  our  vinegar. 

2.  About  the  best  home-made  root-cutter  we 
have  ever  tried  was  a  sharp  spade  aud  a  box 
of  any  length,  and  about  one  foot  wide  and 
the  same  in  depth.  Place  clean  roots  in  the 
box,  and  they  cau  he  cut  quite  fast  and  as  fine 
as  you  please  with  the  spade. 

J.  T.  E.,  tiharpstoum,  Md. — 1.  What  about 
Chili  guano,  which  is  advertised  to  be  the 
best  for  all  crops?  2.  How  came  so  many 
names  from  one  ADAM?  3.  Is  charcoal 
good  for  horses? 

Ans.  —I.  We  think  there  are  several  makes  of 
fertilizer  in  which  you  can  got  the  constituents 
for  successful  plant  growth  at  less  price  than 
in  the  guano.  2.  Originally  people  had  but 
one  name;  but  as  they  became  more  numerous 
it  became  uecessary  to  distinguish  families, 
und  so  two  names,  &  family  uame  and  a  given 
name,  became  common.  When  the  one  name 
was  used  some  peculiarity,  as  Black,  Green, 
Redhead;  some  trade  or  profession,  as  Buiitb, 
Potter,  etc.,  gave  rise  to  the  man’s  name.  We 
can  see  the  same  thing  heiug  done  even  now 
among  the  Indians.  3.  Not  except  in  case  of 
sickness,  when  it  is  given  as  a  mediciue. 

L.  M.  Jx.,  Alma,  Taras. — 1.  Along  with  this 
1  send  box  coritaing  a  peculiar  worm  and 
spider  that  are  working  on  my  perpetual 
roses,  what  are  they  and  what  will  destroy 
them?  2.  What  is  the  anatomy  of  the  cow 
that  enables  her  to  “hold  up”  her  milk? 

Ans. — The  box  came:  but  the  worms  and 
spider  were  all  dead  and  dried  up  past  re¬ 
cognition.  Whatever  they  are,  they  had  de¬ 
voured  every  particle  of  the  leaves  of  the 
rose,  and  if  they  treat  growing  bushes  iu  that 
way  they  certainly  are  injurious.  W e  recom¬ 
mend  a  trial  of  Buhach,  or  the  kerosene 
emulsion  made  with  soap  aud  water.  See 
back  Rgrals.  9.  See  elsewhere  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  present  issue. 


F.  D.  C.,  Hesperia,  Mich. — 1.  Will  wiuter 
rye  mature  if  sowed  in  the  Spring?  2.  Will 
pyrothrum  powder  kill  cabbage  pests?  3.  If 
so,  could  we  not  raise  the  plants  and  save  the 
expense?  4.  Is  it  best  to  hoe  cabliage  after  it 
begins  to  bead?  5.  Would  night  soil  ho  good 
ou  r  strawberry  bed  intended  to  fruit  uext 
Spring? 

Ans. — 1,  It  will  uot  amount  to  anything. 
2.  Yes.  3.  Our  climate  does  not  develop  its 
full  strength.  4.  Hoc  them  as  long  as  possible 
without  injury  to  the  leaves  by  breaking.  5. 
M  e  should  prefer  not  to  use  it  unless  it  can  he 
worked  into  the  soil. 

J.  //.  Me  A.,  Mifflinytoivn,  l\:t. — 1.  I  send  by 
mail  a  pear  which  I  bought  for  Doyonnd  d’Ete, 
what,  is  it?  2.  Will  seeds  of  the  Seckel  Pear 
produce  the  same?  3.  Are  the  seeds  of  good 
fruits  more  likely  to  produce  good  fruits  than 
those  of  poor  fruits? 

Ans. — 1.  No  pear  has  lieen  received.  2.  No, 
very  few  of  the  better  sorts  of  fruit  will  re¬ 
produce  themselves  from  seed.  3.  Of  course. 
Heeds  of  wild  seedling*  will,  as  a  rule,  produce 
fruit  very  similar  to  that  plauted;  to  this 
there  are  exceptions,  and  from  these  better 
sorts  have  been  produced. 

J.  FI.,  West  Granby,  Conn.,  sends  plants  for 
name. 

An*  — No.  1  is  Euphorbia  maculutu;  No.  2 
E.  deutata;  No.  3  E.  hyperici folia;  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  Spurge.  No,  4.  Is  Muhlenbergia 
glomerate,  Drop-Seed  Grass;  No.  5  is  Hpirau- 
fcbesceruoa,  Ladiea’-Tresses;  No.  «,  Pauieum 
Xanthopbysum,  Yellow  Panic  Grass;  No.  7, 
Panioum  claudestinum,  Hidden-flowered  Pan¬ 
ic  Grass;  No.  8,  I’anicum  mierocarpum, 
Small  fruited  Panic  Grass. 

A.  //,  V.  D  ,  Liberty,  Va. — How  can  a 
horse's  hoofs  he  made  tougher  aud  to  grow 
faster? 

Ans.— Wash  them  with  warm  water  every 
evening.  Put  some  wot  clay  in  the  stall  so 
that  the  fore  feet  staud  in  it.  Feed  some  liu 
seed  once  a  day;  one  quart  at  least,  steeped 
over-night  iu  hot  water  und  given  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Tl,  L.  C.,  Charlton,  Muss.,  asks  whether 
seedling  strawberry  plants  should  lie  put  in 
the  grouud  this  Fall  or  kept  iu  the  cellar  until 
Spring. 

Ans.— If  the  plants  are  strong  they  will  do 
better  in  the  grouud,  protected  by  a  mulching 
of  corn-stalks,  evergreen  houghs  or  straw. 

//.  a.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C!.~  1  Does  dry 
weather  cause  Hubbard  Squashes  to  crack? 
2.  What  is  the  best  cantaloupe  for  market 
and  home  use? 

Anb.  1.  No.  2.  Green  Nutmeg  and  Hack¬ 
ensack  are  among  the  best. 

•/.  F.  H,,  Clarkson ,  O. — Where  can  I  get 
I’olled-Angus  cattle? 

Ans  — From  Anderson  &  Findley',  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.;  or  Frank  Redfield,  Butavia.N.Y. 

■  •  »  »  —  ■ 

DISCUSSION. 


G.  M.  II.,  Rich  Hill,  Ohio.— In  the  F.  C. 
of  October  11,  R.  M.  again  argues  in  support 
of  the  use  of  tobacco,  making  the  following 
points:  that  what  I  had  said  against  the 
weed  in  a  previous  issue  was  directed  against 
the  abuse  not  the  use  of  it,  and  that  strong 
things  could  be  said  against  the  abuse  even  of 
bread;  that  the  abuse  of  the  latter  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  evils  than  that  of  the  former;  that 
different  opinions  as  to  the  sanitary  effects  of 
tobacco  have  always  been  prevalent  among 
medical  men,  most  of  whom  use  it,  thus  testi¬ 
fying  their  approval  of  its  use  in  moderation; 
that  it  is  injurious  mentally  to  weaklings  only ; 
that  nothing  that  can  he  said  ugaiust  it  will 
have  any  deterring  effect  on  mankind ;  that 
because  its  use  affords  gratification  to  many, 
it  should  uot  bo  denounced ;  aud  that  although 
It  is  an  expensive  luxury,  it  should  not,  ou 
that  account,  be  objected  to,  as  the  luxuries, 
or  unnecessaries,  of  life  have,  and  will  always, 
cost  more  than  the  necessaries.  The  argu¬ 
ments  here  condensed  are  simply  those  com¬ 
monly  used  in  excuse  of  ull  sorts  of  social 
vices,  either  humorously  by  those  who  enjoy 
contradicting  others,  or  seriously  by  those  who 
wish  to  excuse  some  favorite  indulgence  of 
their  own.  Whatever  force  the  arguments 
may  have  in  favor  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  they 
have  precisely  the  same  force  iu  favor  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  indulgences  confessedly  pernicious 
and  degrading. 

Any  practice  which  confers  no  real  benefit 
ou  mankind,  indulgence  in  which  causes 
loss  to  its  votaries  and  annoyance  to  others, 
and  which  is  extremely  liable  to  he  abused  to 
the  injury  of  all  addicted  to  it  and  of  those 
connected  with  them,  mast  be  justly  denounc¬ 
ed  as  pernicious  and  objectionable,  not  only 
by  moralists  hut  by  every  person  who  has  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  fellow  men  at  heart.  The  use  of 
tobacco  is  strictly  a  practice  of  this  sort. 
Abuse  of  the  greatest  necessary  of  life  is  no 
excuse  for  even  the  use  of  such  an  unnecessary. 
Because  a  good  practice  is  carried  ^.occasional¬ 


ly  to  excess,  that  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
indulgence  in  a  had  one.  Moreover,  the 
abuse  of  bread  aud  meat  is  very  rare  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  use  of  them;  whereas  the 
case  is  the  reverse  with  regard  to  tobacco. 
How  many  go  disreputably  clad  and  badly  fed 
themselves,  and  allow  those  dopoudunt  upon 
them  to  fare  even  worse,  while  they  spend  in 
tobacco  and  Its  attendant,  drink,  wbut  would 
respectably  clothe  aud  comfortably  feed  all! 

The  use  of  the  weed  by  medical  men  is 
emphatically  no  proof  of  their  approval  of  it 
professionally.  In  999  coses  out  of  1,000  they 
had  learned  the  habit  before  their  studies  and 
experience  had  convinced  them  of  its  evil  ef¬ 
fects, and  then  they  have  continued  the  practice 
through  force  of  habit,  owing  to  carelessness 
or  lack  of  sufficient  resolution  to  break  it  off. 
Indeed,  in  every  vocation  in  life  there  are 
to  day  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  who 
regret  their  slavery  to  tobacco,  and  who 
would  never  dream  of  beginning  to  use  it 
now,  could  they  resume  their  original  condi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  the  strong,  mentally  and  physically, 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  mast  frequently  injured  by 
tobacco:  iu  the  glory  of  their  strength  they 
are  reckless  in  their  indulgence,  whereas  the 
“weaklings”  are  forced  to  he  cautious  by 
their  vory  feebleness.  Wimtl  shall  we  uot 
cry  out  against  evil  because  our  words  may 
have  little  effect  on  poor  humanity!  It  was 
said  of  old,  “Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences!  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come;  hut  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  offence 
cometh.”  Because  the  offence  of  using  to¬ 
bacco  has  come  and  is  likely  to  stay,  shall  we 
he  silent  with  regard  to  it?  Let  each  of  us  do 
his  best  to  reform  evils,  and  if  Ills  words  find 
weight  with  only  one  soul  in  all  the  world, 
is  ho  not  rewarded?  Lot  us  look  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Ilian  rather  than  to  mankind,  and  our 
efforts  will  seem  less  puny.  It  bus  been  said 
that  if  the  French  Revolution,  with  all  its 
horrors,  taught  no  other  lesson  thau  that  one 
man’s  rights  begin  only  where  those  of  an¬ 
other  end,  it  would  have  been  excusable; 
where,  then,  does  any  man’s  right  to  use  to¬ 
bacco  begin  in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom 
the  use  of  it  iu  any  form  is  distasteful? 

To  say  that  men  require  more  than  the  hare 
necessaries  of  life,  is  merely  to  say  they  have 
become  civilized,  and  the  higher  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  the  more  uuuocussaries  will  he  enjoyed; 
but  these  should  he  of  a  refined,  elevating  char¬ 
acter;  is  tlie  use  of  tobacco  of  this  kind?  The 
extravagance  of  the  world  at  lurge  is  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  the  spendthrift  and  the  improvident; 
hut  with  readers  of  the  Rural  I  trust  it  will 
never  be  a  reason  l'or  indulgence  in  such  a 
filthy,  expensive  habit  as  the  use  of  tobacco. 
It  is  to  the  young  and  tnoir  guardians  I  ap¬ 
peal;  the  adults  already  addicted  to  the  habit, 
are  hardly  likely  to  break  it  off,  however 
reasonable  they  may  consider  argument  or  re¬ 
monstrance.  I  believe  iu  speaking  strongly 
ou  matters  of  principle,  hut  ugree  with  R.  M., 
that  one  should  speak  courteously  os  well.  In 
this,  as  iu  other  relations  with  eueti  other,  our 
motto  should  he,  “Charity  towards  all  anil 
malice  towards  none.” 

8.  A.  8.,  Huhkardston,  Mich.— Some  one 
has  asked  in  the  I ,  O,  if  there  is  no  easier  way 
of  cutting  runner*  from  strawberries  than 
with  the  shears?  Yes;  here  it  is:  take  an  old 
hoe  to  a  blacksmith  aud  have  the  shank,  or 
neck,  straightened ;  then  have  the  blade  made 
rounding  like  a  chopping  knife;  file  or  grind 
it  sharp;  put  it.in  a  part  of  an  old  rake  handle, 
and  the  tool  is  completed.  Go  aloDg  the  straw¬ 
berry  row;  stand  as  straight  as  you  please, 
aud  chop  off  the  runners;  then  take  the  garden 
rake  aud  rake  them  off. 

H.  8.  B.,  Wayland,  U.— In  the  Farmers’ 
Club  of  {September  27th,  an  Iowa  farmer  is 
told  how  to  raise  potatoes.  The  method  given 
may  be  best  for  the  Rural’s  locality,  where 
land  is  high;  hut  out  hero,  in  the  Wide  West, 
where  we  have  lots  of  elbow-room,  I  think  we 
have  a  better  way.  First  plow  the  ground 
and  mellow  it  up  well  with  a  spring  drag; 
then  take  a  single  shovel  plow,  or  anything 
tbut  will  make  a  deep  mark,  and  mark  one 
way  three  feet  apart.  Mark  the  other  way 
with  a  common  three  or  four-peg  murker 
three  feet  apart;  drop  the  seed,  and  cover  it 
with  the  spring  drag.  As  soon  as  tho  plants 
begin  to  come  up,  go  over  them  with  the  drag. 
Then  use  a  double-shovel  plow  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  you  will  not  need  to  take  the 
hoe  into  the  field. 


Communications  Recbivsd  fob  thk  week  bndi*u 
Saturday,  Oct.  It. 

5l  O.  K.-J.  K.  K.-H.  G.-B.  V.  J.-T.  J.  K.-Adtt  M. 
I*.,  many  thanks.  R.  u  B.,  tbaulcu.-T.  J.-.\t.  R.  r._ 
D,  -<;  U.—H.  1J  — H.  K,  A,,  thanks.— M-  H.  8.— W.  L.  D. 

—  K.  L.  T.— J.  G.  L.  —  C.  8.  K,— K.— ,T.  S,  V.— M.  P,  W _ 

J.  H.  H.-W.  F.  VV.  E.  n.-H.  H.-L.  o.  M.  S  ,  grape, 
received,  thank*. -t.  IVck.  for  potato  prlse.-W.C. 
IL— A  H.  McC. — T. H.  II., apples  received.— H.  F.  J.— 
Mrs.  E.  R„  for  potato  prize.— J,  T.,  thanks  — £  T 
thanks.— B.  F.  .1  -W.  R.-J.  H.  C.-H.  L.  L.-C  -  j  p‘ 
W.-a.  M.-F.  T  D.-E.  W.-B.  H.  T.-F.  L.  P.-G.’ 

p-— Z.  W.  T.— g\  W.  B., thanks.—  E.A.P. 
-W.  G.— C.  W,-W.  L.  L.-J.  B.,  thanks— W.  I.  0 ,-iI. 
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THE  RURAL  NKW-VORKER, 

No.  34  Pahk  Row,  New  VTork. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  25.  1884. 

We  beg  to  make  the  request  of  our 
subscribers  and  friends  that  they  will 
kindly  place  the  Rubai,  posters,  which  we 
shall  send  them,  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
In  this  way  the  Rurai,  New-Yorker 
may  attract  the  particular  attention  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  hear  of  it  only 
in  a  general  way.  We  want  to  extend 
the  Rural’s  circulation  largely  for  an¬ 
other  year,  and  we  make  bold  to  hope 
that  our  subscribers  will  aid  us.  We  also 
have  to  request  that  they  will  make  an 
effort  to  send  us  at  least  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  their  own  renewals.  If  our 
friends  would  only  do  this,  we  should 
need  no  other  assistance. 

We  trust  also  that  our  very  liberal  list 
of  presents  to  subscribers  sending  us 
clubs,  will  compensate  many  for  the  ad- 
tional  exertions  they  may  be  pleased  to 
make.  The  lists  of  presents  and  pre¬ 
miums  will  be  given  in  a  supplement 

November  8th. 

- ♦  - 

Eleven  of  the  first  eggs  from  our  Wy- 
andottes  weighed  exactly  one  pound. 
This  is  a  small  average — but  the  later 
eggs  will  no  doubt  increase  in  size.  They 
are  nearly  the  color  of  Black  Cochin  eggs. 

-  - - 

Thanks  to  many  of  the  advertising  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  we 
shall  he  enabled  to  offer  our  friends  a  list 
of  presents  for  clubs  which  they  may 
seud,  amounting  to  aUeaat  $2,000,  besides 
our  regular  premium  lists,  which  will  be 
more  varied  and’prescnt  a  greater  number 
of  articles  than  ever  before.  Our  Free- 
Sced  Distribution  for  another  year,  the 
gifts  to  our  subscribers,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  premium  list,  will  be  published  in  a 
sixteen-page  *  supplement  early  next 
month.  We  hope  our  friends  will  be¬ 
gin  now  to  solicit  subscriptions.  The 
Rural  proposes  a  lively  campaign  for 
1884-5. 

- -  - 

IS  IT  CONTAGIOUS  PLEUROPNEU¬ 
MONIA? 


The  proposition  of  the  Chicago  Live 
Stock  Exchange  to  place,  wholly  at  their 
own  expense,  a  herd  ot  sound  cattle  with 
animals  declared  to  be  infected  with  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro  pneumonia,  to  test  its  con¬ 
tagiousness,  has  been  accepted  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Hamilton  of  Illinois,  who  has  directed 
Dr.  Paaren,  State  Veterinarian,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  experiment.  There 
is  no"' doubt  that  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Sal¬ 
mon  to  accept.  the  proposal  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  denial  of  the  contagiousness  of  the 
disease  by  the  Exchange,  have  caused 
many  to*  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnoses  made  by  the  official  authorities. 
This  doubt  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
leisurely  spread  of  the  malady,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  West  it  seems  to  be  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  Jerseys.  In  European 
countries  where  it  has  been  known  and 
dreaded  for  years,  it  is  extremely  con¬ 
tagious,  spreading  rapidly  from  herd  to 
herd,  unless  the  utmost  precautions  are 
observed.  There  it  exhibits  no  prefer¬ 
ence  for  cattle  of  any  breed  or  age;  but 
attacks  all  indiscriminately.  Here,  even 
in  the  absence  of  all  precautions,  it 
spreads  so  slowly  that  even  in  the 
Atlantic  States  it  is  confined  to  a  few 
widely  separated  localities,  although  its 
existence  has  been  proclaimed  for  over 
half  a  dozen  years.  In  view  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  losses  incurred  by  individuals  and 
States  by  the  slaughtering  aud  quarantin¬ 
ing  of  ailing  animals:  of  the  injury  done 
our  cattle  trade  with  Europe  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  its  prevalence  hero,  and  of  the 
alarm  created  among  the  stock-owning 
public,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  de¬ 
cisive  test  should  be  made/as’soon  as  pos- 
sible,  of  the  nature  of  the  malady. 


WORK  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

We  would  again  urge  upon  our  friends 
the  importance  of  making,  at  the  great 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  fine  displays  of 
the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  pomo- 
logical  productions  of  their  respective 
sections.  The  organization  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture  is  as  follows: 
Chief,  Parker  Earle,  Cobden,  Ill. ;  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Foreign  Exhibits,  P.  J- 
Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Division  of  Pomology,  W.  H. 
Regan,  Oreencastle,  Ind. ;  Superintendent 
of  the  Division  of  Plants  and  Trees,  S.  M. 
Tracy,  Columbia.  Mo.  In  many  of  the 
States  committees  to  collect  exhibits  have 

I  already  been  formed,  and  these  will  fur¬ 
nish  all  needed  information  to  those  living 

in  their  respective  States.  Where  no  such 
committees  have  been  appointed,  or 
where  the  address  of  any  of  them  is  not 
known,  any  of  the  above-named  gentle¬ 
men  will  furnish  information  with  regard 
to  matters  connected  with  his  special  de¬ 
partment,  The  managers  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Department  are  earnest,  energetic 
men,  who  are  exerting  themselves  lo  the 
utmost  to  make  their  department  a  bril¬ 
liant  success,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  horticultural  and  pomological  socie¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  farmers’  clubs  and  private 
individuals  everywhere,  will  second  their 
laudable  efforts."  Freight  charges  will  be 
paid  on  exhibits,  and  satisfactory  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  given  for  the  time 
occupied  in  making  collections,  and  also 
for  the  exhibits,  if  desired.  In  addition 
to  liberal  premiums  on  “Collective  Ex¬ 
hibits,”  the  premiums  offered  for  “Indi¬ 
vidual  Exhibits”  in  this  Department 
amount  to  $'.1,500.  Let  all  public-spirited 
citizens  help  the  good  work ! 

THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  present  year,  as  given 
in  the  Agricultural  Returns,  is  2,745,485 
acres.  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  estimating  the 
general  crop  from  the  yield  on  his  experi¬ 
mental  plots  at  Rathamstcd,  puts  the 
average  at  29  3-8  bushels  per  aCie,  and 
deducting  2  1-4  bushels  for  seed,  cal¬ 
culates  the  available  produce  will  be 
9,308,010  quarters,  or  74,471  280  bushels. 
The  estimated  number  of  people  to  be 
fed,  from  September  1,  1884,  to  August 
31,  1885,  is  a  little  over  86,250,000. 
Allowing  an  average  consumption  of  5.65 
bushels  per  head,  the  requirements  would 
amount  to  205,029,592  bushels,  or  130,- 
568,312  bushels  more  than  the  crop  fur¬ 
nishes.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in 
England  at  present  is  32s.  4d.  per  quar¬ 
ter,  or  4s.  l-2d—  about  96  cents— per 
bushel,  the  lowest  price  on  record,  more 
especially  when  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  produce  is  considered.  Many  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  it  will  reach  30s.  a 
quarter.  These  figures  do  not  pay  far¬ 
mers,  and  the  Times  says  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  increase  largely  the  consumption 
of  their  own  wheat  in  stock  feeding  in 
the  form  of  wheat,  meal  or  grain  arti¬ 
ficially  sprouted.  The  domestic  con- 

!  sumption  is  therefore  likely  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  Dr.  Lawes’s 

i  estimate.  Although  English  farmers  are 

■  extremely  slow  in  changing  from  their 
accustomed  routine  in  farm  operations, 
still  it  is  expected  they  will  considerably 
lessen  their  usual  area  under  wheat,  and 
be  more  careful  than  ever  to  sow'  none 

■  but  the  most  prolific  and  valuable  varie¬ 
ties — a  precaution  which  our  own  far¬ 
mers  also  would  do  wrell  to  adopt. 


ments.  bv  the  authorities,  and  the  “relief 
fund”  nearly  always  figures  in  the  yearly 
financial  estimates.  Men,  women  and 
children  die,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  .  Often 
whole  families,  sometimes  whole  villages, 
are  swept  away  by  starvation  or  diseases 
resulting  from  scanty  or  improper  food, 
for  all  sorts  of  unclean  animals,  weeds 
and  refuse  are  devoured  by  the  famish¬ 
ing  wretches.  No  doubt  famines  are 
fewer  and  less  destructive  now  than  when 
the  land  was  under  native  rulers;  but  it 
is  shameful  that  they  should  exist,  at  ail, 
for  the  only  shadow  of  justification  for 
British  supremacy  in  India  lies  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  British  government  is 
far  better  for  the  people  than  a  native 
government  could  be. 

EXTORTIONATE  CHARGES. 

Although,  owing  to  improvements  in 
machinery  and  other  causes,  wheat  is  now 
produced  at  considerably  less  cost  than 
even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  still  it  is 
coneeded  on  all  hands  that  the  figures  at 
which  it  is  at  present  Belling  are  below 
the  average  cost  of  production.  1  he  low 
prices  are  due  to  over-production,  or 
under-consumption;  the  dullness  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  the  world  over, 
which  reduces  the  purchasing  capacity  of 
the  masses,  and  the  unduly  high  charges 
of  those  who  handle  the  crop  on 
its  way  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  Acting  on  the  principle 
of  charging  “what  the  traffic  will 
bear,”  when  prices  were  good  the  rail¬ 
roads  charged  high  rates  of  transporta¬ 
tion — rates  far  above  those  that  would 
have  afforded  a  fair  profit — now  that 
prices  are  bad,  they  no  longer  apply  their 
usual  rule  to  freight  charges,  which  are 
little  if  utiv  less  than  In  past  years. 
Thus  they  extort  au  unjust  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  producer,  but  refuse  not  only 
to  share,  but  even  to  lighten  his  losses. 

But  the  elevator  monopolists,  etq>ecially 
those  of  Chicago,  are  more  extortinate 
than  even  the  railroad  companies.  It 
costs  15  cents  a  bushel  to  carry  auv  kind 
of  grain  a  year  in  a  Chicago  elevator. 
This  ia  a  shade  less  than  20  per  cent  on 
the  present  price  of  wheat;  >3  per  cent 
on  the  average  price  of  corn,  and  60  per 
cent  on  the  average  value  of  oats.  With 
these  exorbitant  charges  the  elevators  pay 
their  owncra  20  per  cent  annually  on  the 
capital  invested.  Capitalists  are  deterred 
from  building  competing  elevators  aud 
thus  lowering  the  charges,  by  the  com¬ 
bined  power  and  wealth  of  the.  present 
rapacious  monopolists  aud  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  railroads,  which 
would  refuse  to  allow  the  same  rates  for 
the  same  services  to  outsiders  as  to  those 
inside  the  ring.  As  the  storage  charges 
at  Chicago  are  twice  as  great  as  at  Detroit, 
Toledo.  Buffalo,  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  good  deal 
1  of  the  grain  trade  will  be  diverted  from 
the  Lake  City  unless  these  outrageous 
rates  are  speedily  reduced.  These  and 
1  other  overcharges  are,  of  course,  a  tax  on 
1  the  farmers,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  old  saying  “The  farmer  pays 
for  all.” 
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FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

While  this  country  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  world  are  this  year  blessed  with  a 
superabundance  of  food  products,  famine, 
as  we  learn  by  a  late  cablegram,  is  reach¬ 
ing  serious  proportions  in  Bengal,  and 
native  authorities  claim  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  relief  system  is  inadequate  to  the 
emergency.  *  Recent  reports  of  the  East 
Indian  Agricultural  Department  spoke  of 
abundant  wheat  crops  aud  a  large  surplus 
available  for  export;  but  though  the 
country  contains  nearly  1,400,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  upwards  of  250,- 
000,000,  there  are.  only  10,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  the  difficulties  of  transport¬ 
ation  from  the  sections  in  which  food  is 
abundant  to  that  in  which  it  is  scarce, 
are,  in  many  cases,  so  great  that  wheat 
could  be  taken  from  California  to  Bengal 
more  cheaply  and  quickly  than  lrom  some 
parts  of  the  Noithwesterm  Provinces  or 
Berar.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are 
famines  so  frequent  or  so  terribly  fatal  as 
among  the  teeming  millions  of  Hindoostan. 
So  common,  indeed,  are  they  in  one  prov¬ 
ince  or  another,  that  they  arc  annually 
taken  into  account,  as  disturbing  ele- 


We  are  walehlllg  with  great  Interest  Tor  the 
•'promised  plan**  (Page ot  The  Kl'kal.1  We  want 
to  see  the  day  when  farmers  shall  oreanlee  and  ex¬ 
tricate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  monopo¬ 
lies.  We  need  a  great,  honest  organizer,  one  that 
will  not,  cannot,  be  bought,  to  organize  and  instruct 
the  farmers  and  organize  the  movement  and  carry 
It  to  success.  We  also  want  the  press  in  our  inter¬ 
est,  and  as  Tux  Rubal  Is  already  firmly  established, 
aud  as  the  editors  are  not  politicians,  we  feel  that 
It  would  make  a  grand  national  farmers’  organ. 
Beatrice,  Neb.  8-  E-  v- 

That  is  just  what  we  have  labored  so 
hard  and  so  long  to  accomplish;  we  do 
want  the  American  farmer  to  feel  and 
know  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
his  organ,  devoted  entirely  and  unreserv¬ 
edly  to  his  interests.  Our  highest  ambi¬ 
tion  and  most  ardent  wish  are  to  make  it 
worthy  of  such  confidence  and  of  such  a 
high  position,  by  keeping  it  pure  and 
making  it  instructive  and  elevating  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  and  so  long  as  we 
shall  be  spared,  it  shall  always  be  found 
on  the  side  of  the  farmer  a9  against  mo¬ 
nopolies  of  all  kinds.  Is  not  that  a 
worthy  ambition,  aud  is  not  the  Rural 
to-day  the  farmers’  ideal  paper?  It  is  the 
only  agricultural  paper  owned  and  edited 
by  farmers— practical  farmers;  it  is  the 
only  one  owning  a  practical  experiment 
station,  conducted  by  the  editors  in  person, 
solely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  it3  read¬ 
ers.  We  spend  most  of  our  time  on  these 
grounds  and  among  these  experiments, 
and  our  readers  get  the  results  and  prac¬ 
tical  benefits,  with  none  of  the  cares. 

We  have  sent  out  more  seeds  and  plants 


and  more  good  things  free  to  our  subscri¬ 
bers.  than  have  all  the  other  agricultural 
papers  in  the  world.  We  are  continually 
hybridizing  and  crossing  plants,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  new  varieties  and  testing  them ; 
and  as  good  as  some  of  the  things  we 
have  sent  out  have  proven  to  be,  we  firm¬ 
ly  believe  we  have  m  store  some  things 
that  will  greatly  surpass  even  the  best, 
and  all  these  and  more  vet  coming  are  for 
the  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  Then,  are 
we  not  in  truth  doing  more  for  the  farmers 
than  other  farm  papers?  Yes,  emphati¬ 
cally  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the 
farmers’  organ.  It.  is  equally  true  that  we 
are  not  politicians  faitber  than  that  we 
arc  farmers  and  belong  with  them,  and 
in  any  issue  of  the  farmer  as  against  any 
and  all  antagonistic  inteiests  we  shall 
always  be  found  with  ihe  farmers,  and 
we,  too,  hope  to  see  the  day  when  far¬ 
mers  will  organize  and  exert  the  influence 
which  justly  belongs  to  them.  To  do 
this,  they  must  read  more,  study  more, 
think  more,  be  better  faimers,  and  more 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  advance  their 
cause.  _ _ _ 

PROPOSED  ANNEXATION  OF  THE  AN- 

I  TILDES  TO  THE  DOMINION. 

The  journey  to  England  lately  under- 
aken  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  Cana- 
lian  Premier,  is  thought  to  have  for  its 
hief  object  energetic  action  with  a  view 
o  the  speedy  annexation  of  the  British 
[Vest  Indian  islands  to  the  Dominion, 
ind  Lord  Derby,  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
lies,  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  his  oppo- 
lition  to  the  scheme,  and  to  have  ex 
pressed  a  willingness  to  consent  to  the 
neasure.  The  acquisition  of  the  islands 
would  add  materially  to  the  population 
md  resources  of  the  Dominion.  Tn  1881 
Ihe  Canadian  Provinces  contained  4,350,- 
[)00  inhabitants,  while  the  British  West 
Indies,  including  the  Bahamas  and  Ber¬ 
mudas,  had  about  1,250,000.  Tn  187H 
Jamaica  alone  bad  558,000  souls,  and 
three  years  afterwards  Barbadoes  was 
credited  with  171,000;  and  Trindad  with 
more  than  150,000;  altogether,  the  fresh 
accession  of  population  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Of  the  present  productions  of  the 
principal  islands  no  statistics  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  us;  but  they  can  be  inferred 
from  figures  covering  the  years  1865  to 
1879.  During  this  period  the  average 
annual  valuation  of  imports  into  Jamaica 
was  $0,735,000,  against  $0,790,000  of 
exports,  Barbadoes  imported  goods  to 
the  value  of  $5,115,000,  and  its  exports 
were  appraised  at  $0,295,000,  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  Trinidad,  the  mose  productive 
and  self-sustaining  of  all  the  islands, 
were  valued  $11,325,000,  and  its  imports 
at  $11,115,000.  The  islands  of  St. 
Lucia,  Antigua  and  Granada  also  ex 
ported  goods  to  the  value  of  $3,135,000, 
while  the  smaller  islands  added  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  total  volume  of  trade.  This 
amounted,  for  all,  to  $31,300,000  of  ex¬ 
ports,  against  a  trifle  less  than  $29,000,- 
000  of  imports,  and  while  the  revenue 
amounted  to  $6,850,000;  the  outlay  was 
only  $6,620,000;  while  during  only  a 
part  of  the  period  the  expenditure  of  the 
Dominion  itself  exceeded  its  income  by 
nearly  $8, 000,00th 

Should  the  proposed  annexation  take 
place,  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  taxes 
imports  trom  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colonial  revenue,  would,  of  course, 
be  extended  to  the  new  territory,  and  the 
consequent  income  would  more  than  off¬ 
set  the  cost  of  protecting  the  islands 
against  internal  disorders,  now  borne  by 
Uritiwh  Government.  Representatives 


the  British  Government.  Representatives 
from  the  Antilles  would  take  their  stats 
in  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  and  au  ef¬ 
fort  would,  doubtless,  be  soon  made  to 
revise  the  tariff  with  this  country,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  free  markets  here  for 
sugar,  tobacco,  aud  other  West  Indian 
products. 

- - - - 

brevities. 

A  German  woman  on  a  neighboring  farm 
manages  to  dig  about  25  bushels  of  potatoes  a 
day.  She  is  paid  live  cents  per  bushel. 

Isn't  it  funny  that  while  hydrogen  is  a  par¬ 
tial  supporter  of  combustion,  aud  oxygen,  the 
very  life  of  it.  water— composed  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen— will  extinguish  the? 

People  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota!  Do 
you  believe  that  your  laud  will  be  stripped  of 
timber,  at  its  present  rate  of  destruction,  iu  1<J 
yeared  Then,  what  do  you  propose  to  do* 

A  number  of  bunches  of  the  Victoria  Grape 
were  sent  to  us  awhile  ago  by  Mr.  L.  (•  M. 
Smith,  grown  at  Nyack-ou-the-Hudsou.  Both 
the  berries  aud  bunches  were  larger  than  auy 
we  have  ever  grown,  aud  the  quality  was  also 
better. 

However  much  the  distinct  aud  handsome 
Souvenir  du  Congres  Pear  may  differ  iu  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  a  lot  sent  to  us  by  Ellwaoger  & 
Barry  were  very  large  and  beautiful  m  ap 
pearance  and  excellent  in  quality. 
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SWINE  BREEDING  AND  FEEDING. 


S.  ,T.  PELTON. 


Swine  breeding  and  feeding  in  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  United  States  have 
become  a  business  of  almost  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  meet,  with  farm¬ 
ers  who  keep  from  25  to  100  head  on  farms  of  1*50 
acres,  where  ten  years  ago  only  three  or  four 
were  kept  for  family  use.  Of  the  different 
breeds,  the  most  common  are  the  Berkshires 
and  Poland  Chinas,  with  an  occasional  herd  of 
Essex,  Chester-White,  or  the  latest  novelty, 
Du  roc- Jersey.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
rivalry  between  the  breeders  of  Berkshires 
and  Polands;  in  some  localities  the  majority 
favor  one  breed,  and  in  others,  the  other. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  breeder  should  be 
to  get  healthy,  vigorous  pigs,  that  will  come 
to  maturity  quickly,  and  furnish  the  moRt 
pounds  from  a  given  amount  of  food.  The 
days  of  breeding  sows  to  scrub  males  are  past; 
what  we  uow  want,  is  careful  selection  of  both 
male  and  female.  Choose  the  best  uatives,  or 
the  common  stock  of  the  country,  and  cross 
them  with  pure-bred  males,  and  the  results 
will  be  very  satisfactory  The  pigs  seem  to 
take  all  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  male, 
while  the  excess  of  bone  and  offal,  common  to 
the  natives,  is  greatly  toned  down. 

A  little  personal  experience  in  breeding  may 
not  inappropriately  be  mentioned.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  187i>,  I  purchased  a  pure  bred  Berk¬ 
shire  boar,  and  crossed  him  ou  common  stock; 
the  results  were  very  gratifying— so  much  so 
that  many  of  the  neighbors  patronized  the 
animal,  some  even  coming  the  distance  of  ten 
miles,  and  all  obtained  equally  snti  -factory  re¬ 
sults.  The  idea  that  I  most  wish  to  impress  is, 
that  money  judiciously  expended  In  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  pure-bred  males  is  money  invested  at 
a  good  rate  of  intereist.  What  investment  will 
pay  a  man  better?  I  had  40  pigs  that  made  an 
average  of  839  pounds  when  11  months  old 
as  the  results  of  a  first  cross  between  my 
Berkshire  and  the  common  stock.  For  breed¬ 
ing,  select  long,  rangy  sows  that  are  from 
good  mothers;  cross  these  with  a  fine-boned, 
compact,  heavy-hammed  and  shouldered 
male;  care  should  be  taken  to  select  males 
that  have  short  legs  and  small  houds  and  ears. 
It  is  always  best  to  breed  from  old  sows;  there 
is  less  risk  to  be  run;  they  are  better  mothers 
and  produce  more  milk  than  the  young  ones. 

I  prefer  to  have  rny  pigs  come  in  March  or 
eveu  as  early  as  January,  and  theu  keep  them 
thriving  till  I  am  ready  to  sell.  Pigs  reared 
in  this  way  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  stable  or 
pen,  with  the  sow,  till  two  or  three  months 
old.  Great  care  should  bo  used  not  to  feed 
the  sow  much  for  two  or  three  days  after  far¬ 
rowing,  for  fear  of  creating  fever.  After 
that  time,  she  must  have  all  of  the  bran,  corn- 
meal  and  barley-meal  with  milk  that  she  will 
eat  up  clean.  The  pigs  will  soon  learn  to  eat. 
When  warm  weather  comes  and  clover  begins 
to  start,  they  may  be  turned  into  a  small 
range  after  "ringing,”  and  there  is  no  danger 
but  that  they  will  thrive.  The  days  of  feeding 
swine  in  a  mudhole  of  a  pen  are  past;  now, 
plenty  of  range  in  the  pasture  with  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  is  the  most  preferred  of  all  conditions  of 
profitable  hog  raising. 

In  many  localities,  where  from  -10  to  100  or 
more  acres  of  corn  are  raised,  the  swine  do 
their  own  feeding;  they  are  turned  into  a 
portion  of  the  field  and  allowed  to  husk  for 
themselves.  While  this  method  is  in  favor 
with  many,  1  still  adhere  to  the  good  old  way 
of  saving  the  stalks  for  fodder,  and  feeding 
the  corn  by  the  basketful.  Pretty  good  pork 
may  be  made  by  feeding  putnpkius  in  the 
Fall.  Hogs  of  this  kind,  which  were  very 
numerous  last  season,  are  called  "skips.”  I 
have  grown  pork  on  nothing  but  clover  and 
water  in  the  Summer,  and  finished  with  slops, 
soft  corn,  pumpkins  and  boiled  potatoes,  with 
good  results.  The  main  item  in  feeding  is  to 
keep  the  animal  healthy,  and  then  it  will  eat 
well. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  very  common 
practice  to  keep  June  to  September  pigs  over 
Winter,  and  with  much  crowding  get  them 
fat  by  the  next  October;  such  a  practice  now 
seems  a  little  too  long  aud  expensive.  Com¬ 
petition  and  the  market  demand  quickly-made 
pork,  which  shall  be  healthy  and  eatable. 
Who  wants  to  eat  pork  that  has  been  stunted 
and  half  starved  through  the  first  half  of  its 
existence?  Quickly-grown  pig  pork,  tender 
and  juicy,  will  always  be  In  demand  at  the 
highest  prices. 

Keep  your  herd  ofjswine  [respectable  and 
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clean ;  feed  them  clean  aud  proper  food  and 
drink — breed  well,  feed  well,  and  then  sell 
well,  and  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success  and  a  good  profit. 

Sauk  Co.,  Wis. 


Societies,  flC. 


THE  GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT ) 

The  24th  Annual  St.  Louis  Fair  was  held 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  commencing  on 
October  6th  and  closing  ou  the  12th.  This 
fair  has  been  named  the  "  Great  St.  Louis 
Fair.”  Itis  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is 
"great”  in  every  department  and  magnifi 
cently  great  in  all  its  attractions.  The  first 
impression  a  visitor  has.  upon  entering  the 
grounds,  is  an  enticing  one.  The  large,  green 
lawuR,  magnificent  buildings  aud  fine  shade 
trees  are  the  first  objects  that  attract  one’s 
attention.  Throughout  the  entire  week  the 
lawns  were  occupied  by  groups  of  tired  and 
exhausted  sight  seers,  lunching,  sleeping  and 
resting  in  some  of  the  many  cool,  shady  re¬ 
treats  which  abound  everywhere,  upon  the 
grounds.  But  nature  alone  has  not  done 
everything  toward  making  these  grounds 
pleasant.  Buildings  have  been  erected  for 
public  comfort  in  different  localities;  exhibi¬ 
tors  have  erected Hnoand.ta  many  cases, expen¬ 
sive  edifices,  and  fitted  them  up  with  pleasant 
offices,  where  their  friends  and  visitors  can 
sit  down  and  rest  at  any  time.  In  fact,  what 
has  not  been  done  for  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  visitors  at  this  fair,  is  hard  to 
mention.  With  all  these  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  the  Great  St. 
Louis  Fair  husboeu  a  successful  and  growing 
enterprise  from  the  first  year  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  until  the  present?  is  it  at  all  Rtrange 
that  the  attendance  is  the  largest  of  any  fair 
of  its  kind  held  in  the  United  States? 

During  the  week  of  the  fair  there  was  only 
one  day  on  which  the  weather  proved  inaus¬ 
picious.  On  Wednesday  a  cold,  drizzling  rain 
prevailed  during  the  entire  day,  aud  yet 
£15,000  people  were  in  attendance  Ou  Thurs¬ 
day  the  wpather  was  clear  and  cool  aud  the 
unprecedented  number  of  124,8157  persons  paid 
admission  few  to  the  grounds.  Add  to  this 
the  5,000  who  outered  on  exhibitors’  and  com¬ 
plimentary  tickets  and  the  booth  proprietors 
and  their  help,  and  the  result  is  not  less  than 
135, 000!  In  spite  of  this  immense  mass  of 
human  beings,  but  few  places  were  at  all 
crowded, and  every  one  appeared  comfortable 
and  happy.  It  was  the  largest  day’s  attend¬ 
ance  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  society, 
and  the  faces  of  President  Green  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Wade  were  wreathed  in  smiles  all  day. 

Owing  to  the  excitement  over  contagious 
pleuro  pneumonia,  the  officers  decided  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  cattle  of  whatever  breed.  The  long 
rows  of  empty  stalls  looked  desolate  enough 
as  one  remembered  the  large  and  fine  herds  of 
cattle  that  filled  them  in  previous  years;  but 
a  step  farther  und  the  visitor  goon  forgot  the 
cattle  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  large  display 
of  fine  horses.  Norman -Percherou,  Clydes¬ 
dale  and  Shire  horses  were  here  in  all  their 
splendor  and  the  number  was  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  former  years.  Sheep,  swine,  and 
poultry  were  also  well  represented,  although 
in  the  latter  class  the  numbers  were  not  as 
great  as  in  former  years. 

There  were  upwards  of  700  blooded  swine 
and  300  Bbeep  on  exhibition.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  was  that  devoted  to 
butter  and  cheese.  There  were  1,200  tubs  of 
butter  aud  <500  vats  of  cheese  on  exhibition, 
competing  for  the  $1,000  in  premiums.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Jos  J.  Sheppard,  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dairy 
men’s  Association,  for  bringing  out  the  largest 
exhibit  in  this  department  ever  seen  upon  the 
grounds.  That  bis  efforts  were  appreciated 
Dy  the  exhibitors  was  proved  by  their  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  a  fine  gold  watch  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  labors. 

The  agricultural  implement  department 
was  by  no  means  lacking  either  in  interest  or 
numbers.  Nearly  all  machines,  engines, 
thrashers,  self-binders,  eorn-shellers,  wind¬ 
mills,  hay  presses,  feed  mills,  fanuing  mills, 
etc.,  were  shown  in  operation,  and  attracted 
a  large  crowd  of  interested  sight  seers. 

Among  the  new  implements  the  writer 
noticed  a  cotton  seed  planter.  This  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Wm.  Downey,  of  the  firm  of  P.  P. 
Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  and  every  onein 
terested  in  the  culture  of  cotton  pronounced  it 
a  success.  Another  device  which  especially  in 
terested  wheat  growers  was  exhibited  by  Prof. 
J.  Hamilton,  formerly  Professor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
College.  This  can  be  attached  to  any  drill; 
its  object  is  to  enable  the  farmer  to  control 
the  drill  hose,  so  that  the  seed  shall  be  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  ground  at  an  eveu  dejith,  and  at  the 
same  time  compress  the  earth  over  it.  It  is 
claimed  that  seed  sown  shallow  by  this  method 


— about  one  inch  deep — will  germinate  more 
quickly  than  that  sown  in  the  ordinary  way; 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  it  will  germinate 
and  grow;  that  the  number  of  roots  on  the 
plants  will  be  one  half  greater,  and  that  the 
plants  will  consequently  tillor  more  and  en¬ 
dure  the  freezing  and  thawiug  of  the  Winter 
and  Spring  without  being  frozen  out. 

Large  and  convenient  as  these  grounds  are, 
they  will  soon  bo  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  fair.  In  order  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  the  officers  for  space, 
they  have  decided  to  enlarge  the  area,  and  to 
include  m  the  additional  space  a  race  track. 
The  coosequeut  alterations  would  necessitate 
the  moving  of  all  tho  agricultural  buildings, 
and  space  heretofore  allotted  to  them  was  to  bo 
devoted  to  other  purposes,  The  structures  wore 
erected  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  per¬ 
manent,  and  wbea  the  exhibitors  wore  inform¬ 
ed  that  they  must  remove  them,  no  small 
amount  of  bad  feeling  immediately  rame  to 
the  surface.  At.  a  meeting  held  by  aggrieved 
exhibitors,  they  decided  that  if  their  buildings 
were  to  be  removed,  the  expenses  of  removal 
should  be  borne  by  the  society.  To  this  pro¬ 
position  the  society  refused  to  accede,  aud  it 
looked  at  one  time  as  though  the  next  fair 
might  be  held  without  any  display  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  as  exhibitors  threatened 
to  leave  in  a  body  in  ease  tho  society  forced 
their  plans  upon  them.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  the  officer!  soon  became  convinced  that, 
without  the  exhibitors  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  their  fair  must  prove  a  failure,  and 
they  yielded  the  points  iu  dispute  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  close  up  the  chasui  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  to  make  everything  harmonious. 
Tho  buildings  of  agricultural  implement 
manufacturers  are  to  remain  whore  they 
stand,  and  every  oue  now  predicts  that  the 
exhibitions  in  future  years  will  progressively 
transcend  those  of  all  former  years  in  extent, 
attractiveness,  attendance,  and  success. 

G.  B.  B. 

- - 

MOUNT  HOLLY  FAIR. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT ) 

The  38th  annual  fair  of  the  Burlington 
County  Agricultural  Society  opened  very  aus¬ 
piciously  at  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey,  Octobor 
7th,  and  continued  until  the  lOfch.  The  atten¬ 
dance  was  the  largest  ever  known,  and  the 
exhibition  was  a  financial  success.  Tho  differ¬ 
ent  departments  were  well  filled.  Tho  show 
of  fruit  and  agricultural  implements  was  far 
better  than  last  year.  Tho  most  desirable  part 
of  the  grounds— that,  in  front  and  to  the  left 
of  the  main  entrance— was  given  up  to  iutin- 
eraut  gamblers.  Almost  every  conceivable 
game  to  lleece  the  unsuspoctiug  was  in  pro¬ 
gress;  whoels  of  fortune,  three-card  moute 
men.  with  their  "Try  your  luck  hero  uow, 
geutlemen!”  "soap”  men,  bogus  jewelry  ven¬ 
ders,  snide  cutlery,  lung-testers,  striking  ma¬ 
chines,  lifting  apparatuses— everywhere,  was 
a  veritable  gamblers’  paradise.  It.  is  a  shame 
that  the  officers  of  the  society  should  tolerate 
such  nuisances.  No  less  than  500  despicable 
creatures  could  be  seen  plyiug  their  vocations 
ou  the  grounds,  paying  the  society  for  the 
privilege  a  miserable  pittance  compared  with 
the  harm  done  to  adolescent  humanity  and 
unwary  farmers.  Horse-racing  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  betting  in  full  blast.  No  liquor 
was  sold  on  thegrounds,  though  many  iutoxi 
cated  persons  could  be  seen.  The  space  inside 
the  race  track  was  allotted  to  the  display  of 
agricultural  implements;  but  very  few  of  the 
visitors  found  their  way  among  them.  To  get 
there  it  was  necessary  to  walk  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance  to  the 
only  opening  in  the  fence  surroundiug  the 
traek,  and  then  few  could  cross,  for  a  race  was 
in  progress  nearly  all  tho  lime.  Most  of  the 
people  who  found  their  way  to  this  display 
were  compelled  to  climb  over  or  crawl  under 
fences  daubed  with  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash. 

Ou  Friday  morning  a  meeting  of  the  agri 
cnltural  implement  exhibitors  was  held  on 
the  grounds,  and  they  unanimously  voted  not 
to  attend  this  fair  again  unless  several  wrongs 
done  them  were  redressed  The  Hon.  D. 
McMurry,  of  the  Clapp  Wagon  Co.,  was  select¬ 
ed  chairman,  and  Mr.  Josselyn,  of  the  Kemp 
&  Burpee  M’f’g  Co.  acted  as  secretary.  Two 
dollars  was  the  sum  exhibitors  were  taxed  for 
admission  during  tlu  fair,  and  a  like  amount 
for  every  assistant.  The  excuse  given  for  this 
extortion  by  the  offiers  was,  that  the  exhib 
itors  sold  goods  and  ought  not  to  complain. 
It  was  said  that  some  of  the  officers  remark¬ 
ed,  "We  can  get  along  without  you.”  They 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  next  year, 
unless  they  agree  to  do  as  requested.  It 
would  be  well  for  tho  officers  to  give  the  im¬ 
plement  display  a  better  location  after  this. 
Let  this  department  occupy  the  grounds  here¬ 
tofore  used  by  the  fakirs  from  whom  the 
managers  receive  money  for  permission  to 
fleece  the  visitors.  They  never  can  make  their 
fair  a  success  without  this  display,  and  cannot 
conduct  a  horse  trot,  under  the  name  of  an 
agricultural  fair. 


Among  the  implements,  the  Butterworth 
thrasher  was  iu  operation  and  attracted  a 
greut  many.  The  Buckeye  low-down  binder 
was  also  in  operation  and  attracted  not  a  few. 
On  the  whole,  the  implement  display  was  a 
success. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  fine,  Jerseys  out¬ 
numbering  tho  other  breeds.  A.  S.  Shinier, 
showed  his  excellent  herd  of  Hollanders. 
Guernseys  came  next,  and  then  the  Ayrshire:-. 
A  few  Devons  and  Ilerofords  were  shown. 
What  was  lacking  in  quantity  was  made  up 
in  quality.  The  show  of  sheep  was  not  very 
large.  South  Downs  were  In  considerable 
numbers;  nil  the  other  breeds  were  shown 
with  tho  exception  of  Oxfords.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  swine  was  large.  Duroe-Jerseys  were 
out.  in  force.  Magie  or  Poland -Chin  as  came 
next,  and  then  the  Berkshiros.  Not  a  few  of 
tho  other  breeds  wore  shown. 

The  display  of  poultry  at  this  fair  is  always 
very  large,  and  this  year  there  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  as  compared  with  last.  The  showing 
of  vegetables  was  large.  The  pomologicul 
display  was  larger  ami  of  finer  quality  tbuii 
last  year;  600  more  plates  of  apples  were 
shown.  Grapes  were  numerous,  and  delicious 
they  lookod.  Prominent  among  them  was 
the  Niagara.  Pears,  peaches  aud  plums  were 
quite  numerous.  Tho  ladies’  department  was 
well  filled.  J.  e.  8. 


TIIK  WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR. 

OUR  State  Fair  was  a  successful  one  this 
year.  The  exhibits  in  Agricult  ural  Hall  were 
fine,  especially  that  of  our  State  Experiment 
Farm,  which  had  a  largo  show  of  winter  and 
spring  wheats  that  were  very  good  in  quality, 
as  were  the  other  varieties  of  grain  shown  by 
the  Farm,  which  had  also  a  very  fine  display 
of  the  different  varieties  of  vegetables,  alto¬ 
gether  the  best  exhibit  it  bus  ever  made  so  far 
as  I  have  soon.  It  carried  off  a  considerable 
number  Of  the  premiums  offered  by  the  So¬ 
ciety.  1  also  received  my  share  of  these,  hav¬ 
ing  been  awarded  the  special  premium  offered 
by  II.  Sibley  &  Co.  for  tho  best  acre  of  Pride 
of  the  North  Corn.  My  yield  was  1011  bushels 
to  the  acre  (weighed  and  measured.)  The 
same  variety  was  also  awarded  the  first  and 
second  premiums  as  the  best  yellow  dent 
corn.  The  stock  department  was  well  filled 
m  all  departments,  and  some  very  fine  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  different  breeds  were  shown. 
There  was  a  larger  display  of  Holstein*  than 
ever  before;  some  of  the  animals  were  valued 
at  high  figures.  Aberdeen- Angus  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  small  herd  in  excellent  condition, 
ami  of  superior  quality.  There  were  also 
shown  an  imported  bull,  cow  ami  heifer  calf 
of  the  Norfolk  polled  breed,  the  first,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  shown  in  this  Ntate.  Tho  attendance 
and  financial  results  were  about  tho  same  as 
of  last  year’s  fair,  which  was  considered  a 
success.  w.  m.  o. 


J.  M.  C.,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.,  sends  us  a 
circular  of  the  Reliable  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  8 UK  Walnut  .Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
with  the  Inquiry  whether  it  is  a  fraud  or  not. 
Tho  concern  says;  "We  guarantee  to  give  full 
employment  to  all  ladies  or  young  men  who 
receive  this  circular  and  will  do  our  work  neat 
and  clean"  (sir).  It  sells  electrographs  and  out¬ 
fits  for  coloring  them,  aud  promises  to  pay  60 
cents  for  each  picture  when  finished  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  "Co.”  We  have  had  many  com¬ 
plaints,  however,  from  those  who  had  Invested 
money  with  it  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  learning  how  to  color  the  pictures 
properly;  but  whocoul  i  not  induce  the  sharp¬ 
ers  to  buy  them  back  when  painted.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  find  an  excuse  for  not  bu  ying 
what  one  doesn’t  want,  especially  if  he  is  a 
rogue  who  profits  by  his  canning.  This  hum¬ 
bug  has  been  already  exposed  several  times, 
but  as  its  dupes  are  generally  those  ill  able  to 
afford  a  loss,  the  public  cannot  be  warned  too 
often  against  dealing  with  it. 

F.  L.  P.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  writes  us:  “On 
July  20  1  sent  a  postal  note  for  $4  to  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Jeweh'y  Co.,  of  f5I58  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
After  waiting  30  days,  1  wrote  to  the  Rural 
asking  if  they  were  all  right.  One  week  from 
that  time  l  received  a  postal  card  from  them, 
sayingthey  were  outof  the  watches  advertised, 
but  would  have  some  next  week.  One  week 
ago  I  wrote  them  that,  if  I  did  not  receive  my 
money  or  its  equivalent  iu  the  form  of  a 
watch,  l  would  denounce  them  as  a  fraud.  I 
have  heard  nothing.  Now  in  order  that  Hiey 
may  not  take  any  other  party  in,  I  Monk  the 
Rural  had  better  warn  people  against  them.’1 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  sort.  They  have  been  taken  to 
-  the  concern,  which in  most  cases  .filled  the 
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orders  as  per  advertisement,  and  promised  to 
do  so  in  all  cases;  but  we  find  that,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  this  promise  has  been  broken. 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  concerns  of 
doubtful  integrity  to  fill  nil  orders  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way  at  first,  and  then,  when  their 
trade  has  become  enlarged  in  consequence  of 
such  conduct,  either  to  neglect  to  fill  orders 
absolutely,  or  to  fill  them  w  ith  inferior  goods. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  six  months,  or  so,  that 
complaints  have  l>c«n  made  against,  this  con¬ 
cern,  and  we  at  once  cautioned  our  friends  to 
be  careful  in  dealing  with  it.  We  repeat  this 
caution  more  emphatically  now. 

Knowlos  &  Maxim,  l’ittsfleld,  Mass.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  ink  manufacturers,  etc.,  advertise 
three  chances  to  make  money,  by  the  “Golden 
Gems  of  Penmanship  and  Self  Instructor,” 
“Patent  Ink  Capsules,  and  an  ornamental  pen 
picture  entitled  “Baby  and  his  Friend,"  ull  of 
which,  together  with  an  elegant  order  book 
and  a  gallon  of  ink,  t  hey  offer  to  send  for 
$1.35,  as  an  outfit  for  agents.  Inquiries  about 
the  concern  have  been  sent  to  us  from  as  fur 
north  as  Western  New  York,  and  as  far  south 
as  Texas.  There  really  is  such  a  firm,  but. 
mercantile  agencies  give  it  no  rating,  and  we 
would  therefore  advise  caution  in  dealing 
with  it. 

To  various  inquirers;  Willis  Woodward,  & 
Co.,  music  publishers  of  this  city,  have  moder¬ 
ately  good  credit;  the  Peabody  Medical  Insti¬ 
tute  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker,  of  Boston,  isquite 
trustworthy;  the  Keystone  Stationary  Co., 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  a  humbug;  Davidson  & 
Co.,  “cards,”  etc.,  of  this  city,  have  been 
doing  a  steady  business  for  some  years  in  the 
same  place;  but  that  is  the  only  recommend¬ 
ation  we  can  give  the  concern.  The  Chicago 
Enterprise  Co.  was  a  fraud  which  we  de- 
nounced  months  ago.  It  has  lutoly  burst  up 
to  the  sorrow  of  many  dupes;  the  Cincinnati 
Ledger,  which  offers  loans  of  $100  to  $500  at 
four  per  cent ,  is  Still  as  big  a  humbug  as 
wheu  we  denounced  it  six  months  ago;  the 
credit  of  Jones  Brothers,  publishers,  Cincin- 
uati,  Ohio,  is  “  very  good.” 


t’ilciunj. 


“MY  SAY.” 

The  columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
have  always  been  open  for  the  free  expressions 
of  thought  on  every  good  subject,  so  1  come 
askiug  if  J ,  a  woman,  cau  have  my  little  talk 
ou  a  subject  suggested  by  the  season  of  the 
year?  It  is  not  on  the  fashions,  nor  house 
cleaning,  nor  pickling,  nor  preserving.  All 
of  these  are  good,  hut  especially  the  l«st 
two,  as  we  hope  to  testify  t.o  by  ami  by 
wheu  the  cold  days  are  here,  and  there  is  u 
generous  roast  of  pork  for  dinner  and  delic¬ 
ious  light  biscuit  tor  tea. 

As  I  have  told  you  what  my  subject  is  not, 
perhaps  i  should  right,  here  state  what  it  is. 
Well,  it  belongs  at  the  sideof  the  plate  of  rosy- 
cheeked  apples, the  pitcher  of  cider, and  the  dish 
of  nuts— and  is  the  Winter’s  reading.  No  home 
can  afford  to  be  without  well-selected  read 
ing  matter;  more  especially  in  these  days 
wheu  the  price  of  the  best  is  so  very  low,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all.  There  is  also  no 
good  reason  why  young  people  who  have 
had  limited  advantages,  should  not  be  as  well 
educated  as  those  ruore  highly  favored  and 
have  a  graduate’s  diploma.  The  Chautauqua 
Association  of  N.  V.,  offers  the  best  course  of 
study  we  know,  and  on  the  easiest  terms.  It 
requires  only  forty  minutes  each  day  for 
reading.  The  prices  of  the  books  are  moder¬ 
ate,  and  these  with  the  course  of  studies,  can 
be  had  by  addressing  the  society  at  Chuutuu- 
qua,  N.  Y.  Forty  minutes  is  a  very  short 
time  to  give  for  study  each  day,  and  we 
think  even  the  busiest  persons  could  secure 
for  themselves  these  few  minutes.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  cau  be  learned  by  tukiug 
up  this  course,  and  the  result  is  highly  grati 
if y  ing  to  one's  self. 

Or  if  light  reading  is  preferred,  after  the 
hard  work  of  the  day,  when  the  head  is  too 
tired  for  study,  the  Franklin  Square  Library 
supplies  some  of  the  best;  and  any  one  can  be 
suited,  excepting,  perhaps,  Those  who  desire 
the  trashy  stuff  that  is  not  worth  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on,  yet  which  is  almost  devoured 
by  thousands  of  young  readers.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  no  sadder  sight  than  to  see  the 
young  girls  and  boys,  going  home  ut 
night  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  straining  their 
eyes  to  road  this  abominable  stuff — which  lias 
a  large  circulation  among  the  lower  classes— 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  street  car,  or  on  the 
ferryboat,  constantly  dodging  to  get  out  from 
shadows  that,  are  made  by  the  crowd  as  it 
passes  between  them  and  the  light,  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  is  this  reading  and,  alas!  go  pernicious,  too. 

Then,  of  course,  mother  must  have  her 
magaziue;  Harpers,  Century,  Our  Coutiuent, 
and,  perhaps,  one  treating  of  the  fashions, 
too,  because  now  that  the  days  are  growiug 
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longer,  she  has  time  'to  make  new  ’dresses, 
and  it  requires  no  more  to  make  them  up  in  a 
tasteful  manner  than  in  the  homliest.  And 
they  wear  better,  for  everybody  knows  there 
is  comfort  in  a  good  fitting,  well  made  dress, 
no  matter  what  the  material  is. 

And  we  would  not  forget  the  heavier  read¬ 
ing,  the  more  substantial  kind,  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  father.  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Scientific  American  and  the  family  church 
paper  are  the  stylo  of  reading  he  would 
select;  aud  these  are  as  necessary  to  the  home 
as  any  already  mentioned. 

An  acquaintance  of  ours  is  employed  in 
the  subscription  department  of  a  large  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  and  often  in  conversation,  we 
have  heard  of  some  of  the  perplexities  and 
trials  surrounding  one  holding  such  a  position, 
and  many  of  which  occur  from  sheer  want  of 
forethought,  ou  the  part  of  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  different  journals  and  maga¬ 
zines.  We  quote  one  or  two  so  that  others 
may  know  what  they  are,  and  perhaps  avoid 
the  same  thing  themselves. 

Amoug  The  instances  are  the  following: 
“Twenty  dollars  will  perhaps  be  remitted  for 
eight  subscribers ;  but  neither  post-office, 
county  uor  state  to  tell  us  where  the  papers 
are  to  be  sent,  can  b«  found  anywhere  in  the 
letter.  Very  soon  after,  there  is  received 
another  letter  from  the  same  party,  asking 
why  the  papers  have  not  come,  and  accusing 
the  publishers  of  trying  to  defraud  them  be¬ 
cause  on  a  certain  day  some  two  weeks  ago, 
twenty  dollars  was  sent,  for  eight  subscribers, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  writing  nothing  had 
been  received.  Who  was  to  blame  for  this? 
Not  the  publishers,  because  it  is  very  essential 
to  know  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  sub- 
scrit*ers  li  vo,  A nd  ou  th  is  letter  bringing  such 
loud  complaint,  there  is  neither  county  nor 
state,  but  the  post  office  only  !  If  this  should 
be  Norwood,  for  instance,  we  refer  to  the 
postal  guide,  aud  find  there  are  eighteen  Nor¬ 
woods,  in  the  United  8tat.es  What  then  fol¬ 
lows?  Why  of  course  this  letter  is  filed  with 
the  former,  there  to  await  another  from  the 
party,  perhaps  containing  louder  charges  of 
rascality  and  what  not. 

In  another  case  money  had  been  remitted 
from  the  extreme  West  where  three  or  four 
days  are  required  for  transmission.  The  person 
sending  tins  after  patiently  (?j  waiting  say 
perhaps  throe  days  and  getting  no  response 
sends  a  postal  asking  where  the  journal  is  that, 
he  ordered  some  days  ago,  not  saying  just  bout 
many  days,  though.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
clerk  would  have  known  the  “reason  why.” 
without  spending  ten  minutes  or  more,  right 
in  the  great,  rush  of  the  busy  season,  only  to 
ascertain  that  the  fact  was  the  remittance  had 
been  received  only  the  day  before,  and  by  no 
amount  of  promptness  on  the  purt  of  the 
clerk,  could  the  first  copy  sent  have  reached 
its  destination  at  the  time  of  the  second 
writing,  not  even  if  it  was  possible  to  deliver 
it  in  person,  aud  going  on  the  lightning  ex¬ 
press  tiain  at  that.” 

My  friend  tells  me  that  auother  kiud  of 
trial, clerks  in  newspaper  and  magaziue  offices 
meet  with,  is  after  this  style.  “The  writers  of 
many  of  the  letters  seem  to  think  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  four  pages  iu  detail¬ 
ing  their  genealogy,  or  the  state  of  their 
health  for  months  past,  or  subjects  just,  as 
foreign  to  the  matter  iti  hand — which  was  to 
enclose  remittance  for  the  journal  for  one 
year.  Then,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  last 
page,  and  on  the  very  last  line,  they  state  their 
business.” 

Aftei  listening  to  this  account  from  one  of 
the  very  many  clerks  employed  iu  offices  in 
different  cities,  1  resolved  to  tell  the  Rural 
frieuds  just  what  was  told  me,  because  the 
rneu  forget  such  little  things,  aud  the  women 
of  the  household  always  know  when  the  maga¬ 
zines  aud  papers  are  to  be  subscribed  for. 
Then  I  thought  we  could  avoid  making  errors 
such  as  had  been  related,  and  so  cause  much 
less  trouble. 

When  I  send  my  remittance  for  the  year’s 
reading,  1  shall  date  my  letters;  then  write 
the  post  office,  county  and  state  at  the  top, 
and  iu  as  few  words  as  possible  make  my  re¬ 
quests  known.  If  I  should  have  any  questions 
to  ask,  as  I  very  ofteu  do,  especially  when  I 
subscribe  for  the  Rural,  and  to  which  I  have 
always  received  the  most  courteous  and  satis¬ 
factory  replies,  1  shall  write  them  on  a  separ¬ 
ate  sheet,  because  1  think  that  they  go  into 
t  he  Editor’s  drawer,  and  uolesss  I  do  so,  the 
questions  would  have  to  be  copied  by  some 
already  tired  clerk,  before  they  cau  be  put  iu 
the  places  designed  tor  such.  J  shall  then 
buy  a  money  order,  because  no  one  but  the 
party  for  whom  it  is  intended  can  draw  the 
money;  aud  if  by  any  chance  it  is  lost  in 
Transit,  a  duplicate  order  is  easily  obtained. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  object  aimed  at 
in  writing  this  will  uot  fail  of  its  effect,  aud 
that  the  clerks  in  the  Rural  office,  at  least, 
will  have  a  seasou  this  coming  year  devoid  of 
any  tiling  to  cause  unnecessary  «ud  perplexing 
thought.  Then  1  feel  confident  tuey  will  be 
grateful  to  me  for  the  little  help  1  gave  them 
in  thus  relating  my  friend's  experience. 

AUGUSTA. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Suomab,  a  Tale  or  Bethesda.  A  poem 
by  James  A.  Whitney,  LL.D..  cloth  $1;  and 
Sonnets  and  Lyrics,  cloth  50c  ,  by  the  same 
author,  both  published  by  N.  Tibbals  &  Sons, 
134  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  poem  of  145  pages  in  blank  verse, 
treating,  in  »u  imaginative  way,  of  the  story 
of  the  paralytic  who  laid  helpless  for  so  many 
years  near  the  pool  uutil  hc-aled  by  the  Sa¬ 
viour.  The  subject  is  finely  conceived;  the 
diction  is  soft  and  mellifluous;  the  imagery 
appropriate  aud  beautiful ;  the  style  easy  and 
natural,  and  the  treatment  throughout,  truly 
poetic.  In  this  age  when  the  world  is  flooded 
with  gushing  rhyme,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  come  across  a  work  instinct  with  such  po¬ 
etic  spirit  as  Shobab.  Sonnets  and  Lyrics 
embraces  some  recollections  of  travels  in  Scot¬ 
land;  a  reminiscence  of  Italy,  and  a  number 
of  graceful,  short  poems,  full  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  tenderness.  We  can  heartily  re¬ 
commend  both  works  to  our  readers. 


tor  Wjcmtfn. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISl  RAY  CLARK. 


PRESENT  ENJOYMENTS. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


“When  we  get  a  new  house,  I  am  going  to 
have  a  nice  flower  yard;”  said  Mrs.  H.  “No 
one  loves  flowers  better  than  1  do,  but  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  cultivate  them  where  we  are 
now;  for  the  grass  and  weeds  overrun  them 
before  the  seeds  are  fairly  out  of  the  ground.” 
How  many,  many  people  there  are,  who 
throw  away  half  of  the  real  joys  of  life,  in 
just  the  same  way.  The  future  is  a  great 
store  house  of  bright,  possibilities,  but  the 
present  is  as  bare  of  pleasures,  as  the  barren 
desert  is  of  vegetation.  To  a  true  lover  of 
flowers,  what  an  ever  present  enjoyment  is  a 
plot  of  gay  colored  annuals.  And  the  little 
fairies  are  not  so  particular  about  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  A  grand  house  with  handsome 
furnishings  for  a  back-ground  or  side  view, 
does  not  udd  a  particle  to  their  delicious  fra¬ 
grance  or  bright  coloring.  Given  appropri¬ 
ate  soil,  moisture,  light  and  warmth,  they 
grow  just  as  lovely  by  the  cabiu  door  as  in 
the  elegantly  laid  out  grounds  of  a  Stewart, 
Vanderbilt  or  Gould.  The  labor  of  caring  for 
them  is  much  the  same.  But  little  that  is 
truly  desirable  comes  without  labor;  and  flow¬ 
ers  that  have  become  domesticated,  must  have 
the  ground  properly  prepared  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  and  then  to  thrive  well,  like  human 
children,  they  must  be  kept  out  of  bad  com¬ 
pany.  And  for  want  of  a  certain  spirit  of 
ambition,  Mrs.  H.  goes  hungering  for  the 
beautiful,  a  greater  pare  of  her  life;  for  no 
new  house  is  likely  to  make  its  appearance 
for  long  years  to  come,  if  ever,  on  her  domain, 
except  in  imagination. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  lived  in  the  old  pioneer 
cabin  that  looked  for  many  years  us  though 
it  would  tumble  down  around  them.  The 
nice  large  farm  was  paid  for:  they  bad  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  aud  line  herds  of  cattle;  and 
the  stables  were  occupied  with  valuable 
horses.  They  were  out  of  debt,  and  well  to  do 
farmers  in  every  respect.  Then,  why  did 
they  live  in  the  little  old  cabin,  with  its  many 
lowly  additions?  Because.  Mrs,  Jones  must 
have  a  lordly  mansion,  or  none  stall;  and  so 
they  plodded  on  to  acquire  more  means.  And 
when  the  bank  account  was  satisfactory,  she 
must  look  across  the  way,  and  covet  a  portion 
of  her  neighbor’s  orchard,  for  a  site  ou  which 
to  build.  But.  for  years  the  neighbor  did  not 
choose  to  sell,  and  still  the  palatial  residence 
was  delayed.  At  last  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  relinquish  his  claim,  for  a  liberal  compen¬ 
sation.  The  new  bouse  was  built,  and  the 
first,  family  gathering  beneath  its  roof,  was 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jones,  now 
“well-stricken  iu  years.”  Did  Mrs,  Jones  en¬ 
joy  her  graDd  house  and  its  elegant  furnish¬ 
ing  in  her  old  age,  as  sue  would  in  her  more 
youthful  days  one  of  simpler  design  and  of 
less  dimension:  We  thiuk  not..  8he  was  iu  a 
constant  fret  about  something  or  somebody, 
and  her  face  was  a  perfect  index  of  her  char¬ 
acter;  selfish,  exacting  with  charity  for  none. 

It  is  well  to  look  out  for  the  future,  that  we 
may  not  come  to  want.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  have  many  enjoyments  as  we  step 
along  through  the  journey  of  life,  if  we  choose 
to  take  them  as  they  go,  and  really  be  none  the 
poorer  iu  purse;  but.  richer  in  mind,  because 
we  have  garnered  sweets,  as  the  bee  does 
honey  from  the  wayside  flowers. 

■■  -  4«»  - — 

LETTERS  FROM  “DAISY  FARM.” 


Fall  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  W  inter  is 
upon  us  in  good  earnest.  It.  has  been  mild, 
but  this  mox-ning  it  is  bitter  cold,  and  we  can 
scarcely  see  the  barn  for  the  whirling  snow. 
The  hedge  is  a  tangled  mass  of  snow  wreaths; 


the  evergreens  are  bending  to  the  earth  with 
their  burden;  bee  hives  are  French  roofed, 
and  even  the  old  pump  looks  like  au  etching 
in  white.  Everything  has  a  weird,  fantastic 
look  under  the  gray  sky,  and  seemingly  we 
live  in  a  world  by  ourselves,  for  the  village, 
our  nearest  neighbor,  is  now  beyond  our 
vision.  Dismal,  you  say i  Yes!  but  wait 
until  the  storm  is  over  and  the  sun  shining; 
how  beautiful  we  shall  look  then  It  is  not 
dismal  now  inside.  Our  cosy  dining  room  is 
bright  enough  aud  full  of  comforts,  of  which 
the  glowing  fire  in  the  grate  and  well-spread 
break  fast  table  are  not  the  least.  The  former 
is  not  an  everyday  affair,  for  except  iu  very 
cold  weather  it  is  not  needed,  the  stoves  in 
sitting  room  and  kitchen  warming  this  room 
sufficiently,  so  we  appreciated  it  accordingly, 
as  a  luxury. 

Our  leisure  days  have  not  come  yet,  for  we 
are  now  preparing  for  Christmas,  and  as  we 
expect  to  furnish  turkeys  for  a  great  mauy 
dinners  in  New  York  this  year,  we  must  next 
week  have  two  days  of — to  me — very  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Every  living  thing  belong 
ing  to  us  is  a  pet,  from  the  dear  old  pony 
down  to  the  silly  turkeys,  my  especial  care. 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  their  being  killed. 
Then  there  is  the  “muss,”  which  every  woman 
hates,  and  the  real  back  aching  work  in 
the  bargain.  All  of  which  you  city  folks 
don’t  think  of  when  you  choose  your  Christ¬ 
mas  turkey.  May  be,  Will,  you  would  like 
to  know  something  of  our  work.  Well,  we 
do  it  all  in  the  “shop.”  By  the  way,  as  that 
useful  part  of  our  establishment  was  uot 
when  you  visited  us,  1  must  tell  you  what 
and  whore  it  is.  Ernest  built  it  of  odds  aud 
ends  of  lumber,  so  it  is  not  very  ornamental, 
though  as  it  is  painted  like  the  other  out¬ 
buildings,  and  is  nearly  covered  by  a  thrifty 
grape-vine,  it  is  by  no  means  an  eyesore. 
Located  only  a  few  steps  from  the  kitchen,  it 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  proved  a  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  that  very  necessary  part  of 
a  home.  It  is  furnished  with  an  old  cook 
stove,  a  work  bench,  a  tool  chest  aud  an  old 
cupboard,  which  serves  as  a  resting  place  for 
the  thousand  aud  one  articles  needed  by  a 
farmer  to  iix  things  generally.  Here  on 
butchering  days  a  good  lire  is  made,  and  all 
the  litter,  unpleasant  smells,  etc ,  is  kept 
from  the  house.  Wheu  it  is  turkey  butcher¬ 
ing,  pieces  of  old  carpet  are  spread,  for  as  we 
sit  down  to  our  work,  the  feet  are  likely  to 
get  eold.  A  big  boiler  of  water  is  put  over 
the  lire,  aud  we  women  dressed  warmly,  with 
sweeping  caps  to  cover  our-  hair,  large  aprons 
to  protect  our  dresses,  and  old  gloves,  minus 
thumbs  and  fingers,  on  our  bauds,  we  are 
ready  for  work.  Each  picker  has  a  tub  or 
basket  for  feathers.  The  turkeys  are  hung 
up  heads  down,  and  bled.  As  soon  as  dead, 
they  are  taken  into  the  picker,  and  the 
feathers  are  pulled  as  quick  as  possible,  while 
the  bird  is  warm.  We  pick  them  all  without 
scalding,  except  maybe  the  tips  of  their 
wings.  After  all  are  picked,  they  are  plunged 
in  hot  water,  wiped  off  carefully  aud  laid  in 
good  position  on  a  clean  hoard;  when  cool, 
they  are  ready  to  pack  for  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  turkeys  always  look  nice,  and  we 
get  the  highest  price  for  them.  You  would 
lie  surprised  to  see  how  soon  three  or  four 
pickers  will  dress  a  hundred.  The  feathers 
are  all  clean  and  dry,  and  are  quickly  cared 
for;  carpets  are  shaken,  the  floor  swept,  and 
the  shop  left  in  its  usual  conditiou.  And  we, 
when  caps,  aprons  and  mitts  are  doffed,  are 
clean,  dry,  and  comfortable,  except,  maybe, 
a  few  aches  in  fingers  and  back. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  still  scald  aud  pick 
in  the  old  fashioned  way,  thinking  it  easier. 
They  get  themselves  and  their  room  badly 
wet,  generally  take  cold,  have  a  mass  of  wet, 
dirty  f  eathers  to  dispose  of  and  a  lot  of  half¬ 
skinned  turkeys  to  sell  at  a  low  price. 

Other  Christmas  work  aud  more  agreeable, 
is  preparing  that  indigestible  compound 
called , “mince  meat.”  Our  mother  used  to 
think  that  ought  to  be  done  two  or  three 
weeks  before  wanted,  and  as  no  pies  ever 
taste  so  good  to  me  as  her’s,  I  try  to  follow 
her  directions,  and  that  is  part  of  my  work 
this  week,  after  that  1  must  finish  up  my 
Utile  Christmas  gifts — some  of  them  com¬ 
menced  long  ago.  For  I  never  like  to  be 
hurried  half  to  death  at  the  last,  aud  then 
have  some  unfinished.  My  gifts,  this  year, 
will  be  very  inexpensive,  for  you  know  this 
has  been  a  “lean”  year  for  us.  At  first  1 
thought  1  could  uot  give  anything,  aud  felt 
sad  accordingly,  for  it  is  “more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.”  The  dear  grandma, 
who  always  kept  the  children  in  mittens,  has 
“entered  into  rest,”  and  thinking  of  her,  I 
said,  I  cau  take  her  place  in  this,  aud  so  with 
yuru  aud  Saxony  and  silk  my  fingers  have 
been  very  busy. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  hard  Winter,  they  say; 
shops  and  factories  are  already  cutting  time 
and  wages;  so,  as  there  are  likely  to  be  many 
calls  for  them,  I  have  been  sorting  out  the 
best  of  the  cast-off  clothes,  cleaning,  mendiDg 
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and  getting  them  ready  for  use.  Among  my 
“finds”  was  an  old  silk  hat,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  be  of  no  use,  I  raised  the  griddle  to  put  it 
in  the  fire;  but  I  didn’t;  instead,  I  ripped  the 
fur  off  carefully,  and  on  the  crowu  painted  a 
picture  with  my  needle — a  spray  of  wild  roses 
— and  with  the  aid  of  an  old  pink  sush  ribbon, 
some  pasteboard  and— ingenuity,  soon  had  a 
lovely  handkerchief  box.  An  old  flannel 
dress  has  been  dyed,  and  now  good  as  new, 
will  soon  be  made  it  to  a  dressing  gown  for 
Ernest,  and  with  its  embroidered  collar  and 
cuffs,  will  be  “just  nobby.”  You  would  like 
it  yourself,  I  know.  So  much  for  some  of  my 
gifts.  What  a  long,  rambling  letter  it  is. 
Good-by,  with  best  wishes  tor  yourself  and 
Kate.  From  mary  mann. 


ANOTHER  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER 
HEARD  FROM. 

I  can  be  silent  no  longer.  The  article  from 
Perse  Vere  in  the  Woman's  Department  calls 
forth  every  thing  in  me  to  words  of  praise. 
She  does  manage  splendidly.  Of  course  we 
all  appreciate  the  axiom,  that  “Cleanliness  i« 
next  to  Godliuess,”  but-  that  don’t  meun  that  a 
house  must  have  the  upstair  rooms  swept 
every  Friday  morning,  whether  you  have 
opened  the  doors  between  times  or  not. 
Neither  does  it  mean  that  the  pretty  bright 
furniture  that  uow  gives  to  the  houses  their 
bright  cheerful  appearance,  should  be  covered 
up  with  some  dull  linen  stuff  to  shut  out  the 
dust.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  ell  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  should  be  encased  in  ugly  colored 
tarletans  to  keep  off  tbe  flies.  And  farther, 
it  does  not  mean  that  after  the  house  has 
been  swept  from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  dust 
thoroughly  wiped  away,  and  things  made 
generally  attractive,  that  the  family  is  to  re¬ 
tire  to  a  little  hack  room  to  live,  hardly  real¬ 
izing  that  they  possess  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  keeps  a  most  mar¬ 
velously  clean  house,  and  it  is  her  sole  joy 
and  pride.  When  you  call  to  see  her,  her 
conversation  rims  in  only  one  channel— her 
house  and  her  work.  A  favorite  anecdote  is 
this— “One  of  our  workmen  once  mashed  his 
thumb,  and  come  to  me,  saying  that  cobwebs 
were  good  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
asked  me  to  find  him  some.  We  searched 
from  garret  to  cellar,  and  then  went  to  the 
smoke  house,  but  failed  to  find  any  at  all.” 

To  keep  her  house  in  this  perfect  order,  a 
grown  daughter,  two  servants,  and  herself, 
are  kept  constantly  employed  with  mop, 
broom  aud  dust  brush.  Bho  has  certainly  a 
model  bouse,  but  not  a  comfortable  home. 

Wbal  has  become  of  Charity,  that,  wo  have 
not  heard  from  her  for  a  while#  She  amuses 
me.  I  think  she  is  about  right  in  regard  to 
armor's  sons  as  suitors  for  her  hand  and  heart; 
Mrs.  J,  F.  R.  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
The  average  furmer’s  son  around  here  is  not 
one  that  J  would  he  willing  to  sit  opposite  to  at 
the  table  three  times  a  day,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  five  times  a  year,  say  for  thirty  years, 
and  then  die  first,  having  been  worked  to 
death.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  see  why  Charity  is 
regarded  as  an  object  of  pity.  She  eujoys 
her  work.  I  can  ituugine  her  now,  after  the 
comforting  sense  that  all  is  well  done  for  that 
day,  taking  up  the  Rural  that  bo*  just  come 
and  reading  with  interne  interest  tbe  lines 
that  she  penned  with  so  much  pleasure.  And 
now  that  she  is  attracting  such  universal  at¬ 
tention,  she  must  be  doubly  interested 

l’eople  find  enjoyment  in  different  things, 
and  employment  in  various  ways,  therefore  1, 
unlike  Charity,  do  not  have  to  milk;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  can  all  agree  on, 
and  that  is  this,  our  admiration  for  the 

Rural.  kay. 

- -■  - 

American  travelers,  it  is  said,  have  so  often 
handled  the  leaf  in  the  marriage  register,  in 
Haworth  Church  on  which  the  name  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  is  inscribed  that  it  is  falling  to 
pieces. 


Domestic  (Ccortomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ  Y  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

Label  every  bottle  of  medicine  that  comes 
into  your  house,  and  put  poisonous  drugs,  like 
paregoric,  laudanum,  carbolic  acid,  etc,,  out 
of  the  reach  of  children— and  be  sure  that 
they  are  out  of  their  reach. 

Velvet  will  be  worn  more  than  ever  this 
Winter. 

Haug  a  thermometer  in  your  living-room, 
aud  see  to  it  that  the  temperature  does  not  go 
above  ~:i  degrees. 

Never  be  guilty  of  giving  a  child  paregoric 
or  soothiug  sirup  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
it  to  sleep 

The  hair  is  now  arranged  high  on  the  head. 
An  excellent  practice  in  cold  weather,  is  to 
rub  yourself  all  over  with  a  crash  towel  before 
dressing. 

To  be  greedy  of  praise  proves  that  we  are 
not  deserving  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  for  a 
wife  than  to  hear  from  her  husband  how  his 
mother  cooked  so  and  so. 

It  is  not  economy  to  go  without  flannel 
and  thick  clothing  in  Winter. 

Nevcrseold  or  punish  a  child  if,  upon  ques¬ 
tioning,  be  tells  you  the  truth. 

Young  ladies,  give  your  gentlemen  friends 
to  understand  that  your  doors  are  closed  at 
half -past  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  If  that  of¬ 
fends  them,  ’tis  well  that  you  are  rid  of  their 
company— yentlethen  will  think  the  more  of 
you  for  it. 

Don’t  compel  a  child  to  wear  an  article 
of  clothing  for  which  he  has  an  especial  dis 
like. 

Young  married  people  will  find  that  there 
will  be  more  happiness  for  them  it  they  go  to 
housekeeping  independent  of  relatives  on  both 
sides. 

Don’t  crowd  your  rooms  with  cheap  brio  a  - 
brae. 

It  is  not  “airs”  that  make  oue  object  to  a 
person  puttiug  his  knife  into  the  batter  or 
serving  himself  and  others  with  food  from  his 
own  knife  and  fork.  Such  disregard  of  other 
people’s  feelings  is  mean  and  selfish. 

■  »»♦  ■—  .1 

SERVANTS. 

The  more  fully  we  enlist  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  our  domestics,  the  more  faith¬ 
fully  will  they  serve  us,  i,  e„  it  Christian 
character  is  the  basis  of  their  good  qualities. 
Teach  a  young  girl  to  love  the  beautiful,  aud 
she  will  in  time,  take  pride  in  keeping  the 
rooms  of  her  mistress  neat  aud  tidy.  Ser¬ 
vant*  are  human  beings,  and  treated  as  such, 

and  by  love  and  kindness,  will  be  far  more  liable 
to  prove  efficient  help.  Kind  words  impel 
towards  improvement— nothiug  is  gained  by 
harshness.  mrs.  j.  e.  e. 

- - »♦« 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

Little  Jennie  aud  her  mother  had  come  to 
take  tea  with  me.  As  they  came  in,  Jennie 
handed  me  a  bunch  or  wild  flowers,  that  she 
had  gathered  on  the  road  side.  “How  very 
beautiful!”  1  exclaimed  as  l  held  them  up  for 
close  inspection.  Bridget  brought  a  vase 
filled  with  water,  and  the  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  iittiug-room 
table.  “Jennie  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and 
she  will  ueverforgot  your  enthusiasm,”  said 
her  mother.  Are  not  all  children  alike  iu 
their  love  for  natural  ob  jects#  Any  young 
child  will  stoop  to  pick  a  flower  the  most  in- 
siguificaut  on  the  wayside,  and  ask  you,  in 
lisping  accent,  if  It  is  uot  “pitey.”  God  seems 
to  have  implanted  the  love  of  nature  in 
children's  miuds,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  older  personshaving  them  iu  charge. 
But  parents  do  not  realize  this.  Mothers  are 
engrossed  with  family  cares,  and  have  no 
time  for  such  things.  Iu  fact,  it  is  uot  so 
.  much  the  waut  of  time,  as  the  lack  of  interest 
with  most  persons.  The  time  is  never  want¬ 
ing  for  idle,  frivolous  talk,  and  children 
are  uot  slow  to  find  this  out. 

When  tea  was  ready,  the  bouquet  wus  traus 
fered  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  tea  table, 
to  Jennie’s  delight;  while  mamma  murmured 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  make 
so  much  fuss  over  a  few  weeds!  “Hardly 
worth  the  while.”  Ah!  There  is  the  rub. 
Why  not  make  the  child  happy,  if  so  simple 
an  act  on  my  part  could  make  her  so#  The 
weeds  were  a  few  yellow  buttercups,  the  very 
ones  we  used  to  hold  under  our  chins  to  see 
who  loved  butter,  a  dear  little  cluster  of  white- 
daisies,  relatives  of  the  lovely  marguerites,  a 
long  sprig  of  grass  resembling  Quake  Grass, 
the  Fot-tail  Grass  aud  the  wild  carrot,  which 
the  child  says  is  poisonous.  Will  somebody 
tell  me  if  this  is  so? 

[It  is  very  acrid,  but  not  poisonous,  unless 
eaten  in  quantity,  e.  m.J 


Mrs.  Smith,  my  next  neighbor,  comes  in 
every  Sunday  noon  after  returning  from 
church,  aud  expects  to  carry  home  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  “It,  can't  be  beat”,  said  she 
last  Sunday.  “  Hand  it  round  to  your  next 
neighbor,”  said  I,  “its  too  good  to  lie  on  the 
shelf.  The  recipes  are  well  worth  trying. 
“I  thinkthe  woman  who  wrote  that?' — and  she 
placed  her  finger  at  the  heading  “A  Word  to 
Those  Who  Can  Understand'  — “understands 
my  rase  exactly.  It  fits  me  to  a  T.”  Mrs. 
Smith  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  to  me,  do¬ 
ing  all  her  own  house  work,  her  washing, 
ironing  and  mondiug  and,  withal,  is  ever 
ready  to  oxtend  a  helping  hand  to  her  friends 
and  neighbors  Last  Monday  morning  she 
left  her  washing  and  came  into  my  house  wip¬ 
ing  her  hands  on  heraprou.  “Did  you  know,” 
said  she,  “that  a  baby  died  a  few  days  ago 
near  us.  They  are  strangers-  have  been  here 
but  four  weeks.  I  will  give  them  some  white 
flowers  aud  will  you  send  them  some  of  your 
Tuberoses#  I  know  just  how  that  poor  mother 
feels,”  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  felt  self-condemned  when  l  was  thank¬ 
ed  that  afternoon  for  the  flowers,  which  lay 
around  the  dead  child.  1  should  not  have 
thought  of  sending  them  but  for  Mrs.  Smith. 
Walking  home  from  the  funeral,  she  com¬ 
mented  on  the  long  and  harrowing  address  of 
the  minister,  and  its  effect  upon  the  mother, 
while  I  wondered  if  he  had  ever  lost  a  child 
of  his  own. 


REMEMBER  THE  CHILDREN. 

In  our  passage  through  life,  how  frequently 
do  we  hear  the  aged,  and  middle-aged  also, 
regret  the  absence  of  children  in  their  homes. 
And  I  have  been  thinking  that  we,  who  aie 
blessed  in  having  those  treasures,  do  not 
realize  as  wo  should  the  dreariness  of  life 
without  them.  Let  us  then,  dear  Rural 
mothers,  enter  more  fully  into  their  joys,  and 
sorrows, — seek  their  confidence,  romp  with 
them  a  short  time  ouch  day,  and  try  not  to  for¬ 
get  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life  that  a  por 
tiou  of  our  time  does  rightfully  belong  to 
them,  Iu  their  innocent  companionship  we 
shall  roceivea  blessing  also,  and  m  their  warm 
and  tender  affections  our  hearts  will  melt  in 
loving  sympathy  mrh,  j  e.  katon. 

- -»  »  » - 

PRESERVING  GRAPES. 

While  putting  up  grapes  a  year  ago,  I  used 
my  last  cuu,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  remainder,  of  which  I  bad 
quite  a  large  quantity.  My  sister  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  was  visitiug  me,  said,  “Why,  l 
never  can  grapes;”  aud  then  she  told  me  how 
she  kept  them,  simply  by  putting  in  jars,  a 
layer  of  sugar  and  then  one  of  grapes,  and  so 
on  until  the  jar  was  full,  plucing  a  light 
weight,  such  as  a  saucer,  on  top,  aud  tying  a 
paper  over  the  jar.  I  was  delighted  with  such 
an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  them,  and  put 
down  three  gallons  according  to  directions. 
They  will  settle  down  considerably,  aud  the 
juice  is  clear,  sparkling  wine.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  mince  plea,  used  in  the  place  of 
raisins,  putting  iu  the  juice  also  instead  of 
cider  or  vinegar.  Now  grape-time  has  come 
again,  uud  1  have  been  busy  the  past  week 
caring  for  them.  Besides  the  above  method 
and  canning  1  have  made  preserves,  grape 
butter,  and  jelly.  I  removed  the  seeds  from 
the  grapes  for  preserving,  which  is  done  as 
follows:— Squeeze  the  pulp  from  the  skin  aud 
put  them  in  different  receptacles;  when  you 
have  euough  for  the  quantity  you  wish  to 
make,  boll  the  pulps  in  a  preserving  pau  uutil 
the  seeds  separate;  thou  sift  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  Return  the  pulp  to  the  pun,  and  add 
the  skins;  let  boil  a  few  minutes  to  make 
them  tender,  before  adding  the  sugar.  1  used 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  one 
pound  of  Concord  Grapes.  Sour  grapes  will 
require  pound  for  pound.  Weigh  the  grapes 
before  separating  the  pulps  from  the  skins. 
After  puttiug  in  the  sugar  boil  half  an  hour, 
then  ski  n  out  the  skins  and  boil  the  sirup 
some  time  longer  and  seal  up  hot,  or,  use 
open  jars,  letting  the  preserves  cool  before 
tying  writing  paper,  wet  with  the  white  of  an 
over  the  top.  I  canned  a  large  quantity 
tor  pies  simply  by  boiling  whole  grapes  and 
sugar  together.  Though  they  will  keep  just 
as  well  without  sugar,  if  air-tight,  grapes  arc 
cauued  to  look  nicely  by  making  a  sirup  of 
sugar  and  water,  and,  when  boiled  down 
pretty  thick,  dropping  in  the  whole  grapes. 
They  will  keep  tlieir  shupe  and  color  very 
nicely.  Boil  just  euough  to  heat  them 
through.  I  always  take  the  surplus  juice 
when  canning  to  make  jelly,  as  there  is 
euough  from  every  four  quarts  of  canned 
grapes  to  make  a  tumblerful.  Common  stone 
jugs  are  nice  for  grapes,  tomatoes,  and  elder¬ 
berries,  and  I  must  mid  here  that  grapes  and 
elderberries  are  excellent  canned  together,  for 
pies. 

I  made  a  small  quantity  of  grape  butter.  I 
boiled  the  grapes  until  tender,  without  sugar, 
rubbed  them  through  the  sieve,  returned  to 
the  pan  and  added  sugar— three-fourths  of  a 


pound  to  one  of  grapes — aud  boiled  down 
thick.  It  is  very  nice. 

Perhaps  all  who  read  the  Rural  know 
about  laying  dowu  grupes  in  bunches  for 
table  use  in  Winter,  though  it  may  be  new  to 
some  young  housekeepers:— Select  the  nicest 
clusters  and  dip  the  steins  in  melted  wax.  Lay 
on  shelves  in  a  cool  place,  with  paper  between 
the  layers.  They  will  keep  a  long  time. 

FANNY  FLETCHER. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

,  TO  WASH  A  RAO  CARPET. 

Free  from  dust  and  lay  on  the  grass.  With 
u  stiff  broom  scrub  it  well  with  hot  soapsuds. 
I  hen  scrub  it  with  clean,  hot  water,  after 
which  rinse  itoff  with  clean,  cold  water,  hang 
up  and  dry,  If  Very  dirty,  scrub  it  with  the 
suds  on  both  sides.  After  it  is  dry.  lay  it  ou 
the  grass  and  sweep  off.  mbs.  b.  k. 

EGGS  AND  TOAST. 

Put  a  quart  of  milk  (more  if  your  family  is 
large)  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  heat.  When 
boiling- hot,  drop  iu  eggs,  the  same  as  you 
would  poach  them  in  water.  Use  care  uot  to 
burn  the  milk.  Toast  some  thin  slices  of 
bread;  butter  and  place  on  a  platter.  When 
the  eggs  are  done,  place  oue  on  each  piece  of 
toast,  season  the  milk  and  pour  over.  Good 
for  a  change.  COUNTRY  cook. 

GREEN  TOMATO  SOY. 

Two  gallons  of  green  tomatoes  sliced  with¬ 
out  peeling;  V>  good-sized  onions  peeled  and 
sliced;  two  quarts  of  viuogur,  one  quart  of 
sugar,  four  tablespoon fuls  of  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoon  fills  each  of  ground  mustard  and  black 
pepper,  one  each  of  ground  allspice  aud 
cloves.  Put  the  vinegar,  sugar,  salt  and 
spice  on  to  heat.  When  boiling,  put  in  the 
onions  and  cook  slowly  ”0  minutes;  then  add 
the  si  iced  tomato ;  cover  with  cabbage  leaves: 
draw  to  the  back  of  the  stove  and  let  stand 
one  hour.  Tlio  quantity  of  sugar  given  may 
make  it  too  sweet  for  some,  iu  which  case  a 
half  or  two  thirds  would  answer. 

LEMON  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  water, 
five  eggs,  the  white  of  one  being  left  out  for 
icing,  two  cups  of  flour,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
a  lemon  and  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  jelly  tins.  For  icing:  beat 
the  white  stiff,  add  powdered  sugar  and  the 
juice  and  ri ml  of  a  lemon.  It  should  be  Quite 
stiff. 

FANNIE’S  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  milk,  the  yelks  of  four  eggs, 
one-half  Cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoon  fuls  of 
corn  starch  dissolved  in  a  very  little  of  the 
milk, and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Scald  the  milk,  add 
the  corn-starch,  sugar,  and  beaten  yelks.  Cook 
a  few  moments,  being  careful  not  to  burn. 
Flavor  uud  pour  intoa  deep  dish.  Cover  w  ith 
the  whites  beaten  stiff  and  mixed  with  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Brown  lightly  in 
the  oven.  Eat  cold. 

COTTAGE  PUDDING. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of 
prepared  dour,  or  three  cups  of  flour  and  two 
teaspoonfulsof  baking  powder.  Eat  hot  with 
the  following  sauce;  three  cups  of  boiling 
water,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three  tablespoon  l  ulu 
of  corn  sturcli  dissolved  iu  a  little  water,  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  an  egg,  juice  uud  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon.  The  saucb  should  cook  until  clear. 

MRB  JOHN  VOORHIS. 

RICE  MERINGUE  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  new  milk,  a  small  cup  of  rice 
well  washed,  a  cup  of  sugar,  four  eggs  beaten 
light,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a  small 
quantity  of  grated  lemon  peel.  Souk  the  rice 
iu  a  part  of  the  milk  for  two  hours,  turn  into 
a  l'arina  kettle  (u  tin  pail  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  answers  well),  add  the  rest  of  the  milk, 
and  simmer  until  the  rice  is  tender.  Rub  the 
butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  to  it  add  the 
beaten  eggs.  Let  the  rice  bo  partly  cold  when 
you  add  the  butter, sugar  and  eggs.  Stir  all  to 
gether,  put  into  a  buttered  dish  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  half  hour.  Then  draw  to 
the  door  of  the  oven  and  cover  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  mude  as  follows:  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  two  spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
juice  of  one  lemon.  Spread  over  evenly. 
Close  the  door  and  brown  delicately. 

mhh.  c. 

■  ■  ■  1  —  O 

CHINCH  BUGS. 

I  would  like  some  one  to  tell  me,  through 
the  Rural,  the  best  way  to  make  papered 
walls  chinch  proof.  Is  it  a  good  way  to  put 
corrosive  sublimate  In  the  paste?  I  have  no 
experience  in  such  tilings,  and  will  be  very 
thankful  for  advice.  M.  h.  s. 

[The  chinch  bug  is  not  a  house- infesting 
pest:  its  depredations  are  confined  exclusively 
to  out  door  vegetation.  Some  other  bug  must, 
therefore,  be  indicated  here.— Ed.  J 

- - 

II  or*  lord's  Acl<l  l* lioxplia tc. 

Valuable  iu  ludiuenf ion. 

Dr.  Daniel  f.  Nelson,  Chicago,  says:  “I 
find  it  a  pleasant  and  valuable  remedy  in  in 
digestion,  particularly  iu  overworked  men  ” 
Adr. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  17. 

The  elections  for  State  officers  in  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  took  place  Tuesday,  and  while 
the  Republicans  are  jubilant,  the  Democrats 
are  by  no  means  disheartened  at  the  results. 
The  figures  given  by  both  parties  varied  enor¬ 
mously  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  though  tbev  have  been  approximat¬ 
ing  since,  they  arc  still  considerably  apart,  as 
the  returns  from  all  the  voting  precincts  have 
not  yet  “come  in,”  aud  different  persons  form 
different  estimates  of  tin  uncounted  votes. 
The  official  count,  will  bo  needed  to  decide  the 
matter  definitely.  The  Republicans,  however, 
have  carried  Ohio  by  from  10,000  to  12, 000 
majority;  and  the  Democrats,  West  Virginia 
by  from  2,500  to  8.500  majority.  It  is  thought 
thut.  both  the  Republican  majority  in  Ohio, 
end  that  of  the  Democrats  in  West  Virginia, 
are  less  than  in  1880— the  “Garfield  year.” 
Henceforth  the  advantages  of  “protection” 
will  be  prominently  pressed  on  the  public 

attention  by  the  Republicans . 

The  great  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  ended  last  Saturday.  The  attendance 
was  about  800,000;  receipts,  8100,000;  ex¬ 
penses  f 90.000;  profit,  810,000,  which  goes  to 

the  Franklin  Institute . A  man,  giving 

his  name  as  Wallace  Benson,  is  traveling 
through  Connecticut  swindling  people  by  u 
free  library  scheme.  He  takes  subscriptions, 
und  agrees  to  send  a  library  by  express.  The 

“library”  consists  of  dime  novels . A 

movement  has  been  started  among  the  Irish 
national  league  societies  to  extend  on  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  deputation  of  Irish  American  leaders, 
including  Alexander  Sullivan,  Patrick  Collins, 
Congressman  Pinuerty,  Boyle  O  Reilly,  and 

others,  to  visit  Ireland . There  have 

been  further  Orange  disturbances  at  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland.  The  gates  of  a  con¬ 
vent  were  torn  down  and  filing  into  the  sea. 

. The  report  of  the  Canadian  Minister 

of  Finance  shows  that  the  revenue  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  was  $82,- 
000,000 ;  the  expenditures  were  $81.200,000.. . . 

. It  is  rumored  iu  London  that  the 

visit  of  the  Canadian  premier.  McDonald,  to 
England  will  result  in  an  arrangement,  where¬ 
by  the  West  India  colonies  will  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  an  interview, 
Saturday.  Lord  Derby  states  that  the  home 
government  would  acquiesce  in  such  a  propo- 

g^jon . ......The  concession  to  American 

parties  for  the  construction  of  tha  Nicaraguan 
Canal  expired  September  80,  and  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  route  is  now  open  to  the  world. 
The  President  of  Nicaragua  has  written  a  let¬ 
ter  hinting  that  the  lapsed  privileges  may  fall 

into  French  hands .  The  business  of  the 

lottery  concerns  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  has 
nearly  doubled  the  past.  year.  Americans  are 
the  principal  victims. ....  In  Norfolk,  \  a  ,  the 
court  has  rendered  a  decision  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  suppression  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

Lottery  Company . . . . . Li  1  oronto,  P. 

Jamieson,  u  clothier,  was  find  $20  under  the 
lottery  act,  for  giving  a  prize  to  whoever 
guessed  the  nearest  to  the  number  of  buttons 
iu  a  glass  dish  placed  iu  his  window.  He  will 

appeal . During  the  first  four  mouths  of 

the  present  year  there  was  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  amounting  to 
about  $58,420,000.  During  May,  June,  und 
July  the  balance  was  against  us  to  the  extent 
of  $0,500,000.  Iu  August  there  was  a  balance 
of  #2  250.000  in  our  favor.  September  will 
show  a  moderate  gain  iu  favor  of  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  the  first  eight  mouths 
of  the  year  were  valued  at  $818,358,000,  und 

the  exports  at  *992,106.000  . The  report 

of  Nimmo,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  shows  that  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  various  industries  of  the  United  States 
is  seven  times  the  total  value  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britaiu  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  five  times  the  total  value  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  France,  including  both 
imports  and  exports.  The  total  value  of  the 
products  of  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
merchandise  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  United  States  is  now  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  country  on  the  globe . Senator 

Morrell  has  been  re-elected  iu  Vermont . 

_ Frank  Hatton,  late  Assistant  Postmaster- 

General.  has  beeu  made  Postmaster- General. 

to  succeed  Graham  . The  International 

Prime-meridian  Conference,  which  has  beeu 
in  session  at  Washington,  has  adopted  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  England,  as  that 
from  which  all  longitude  is  to  be  reckoued. 
San  Domingo  voted  against  it.,  while  France 
aud  Brazil  refused  to  vote.  The  action  of  the 
conference  is  only  advisory... ...... .Nearly 

$24,000,000  have  been  paid  by  the  Treasury  in 
pensions  since  July  1,  swelling  the  total  for 
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the  past  five  years  to  $290,000,000  . The  the  sugar  industry  in  that  country  very  flat. 

Finance  Department  of  Canada  reported  The  mill,  buy  the  beet,  at .W  per  ton .and 

Thursday  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  for  the  pay  a  government  tax  of  $4  per  ton.  The  cost 

year  ending  June  30,  was  $1,800,000,  but  of  manufacture  is  $2  50  per  ton.  fhegovern- 

$1,000,000  of  this  was  from  the  sale  of  public  ment  grants  a  rebate  of  the 

lands.  The  receipts  for  customs  and  excise  gars  exported,  but  this  would  bring  the  cost 

were  nearly  $1,500,000  less  than  the  previous  at  $4  per  hundred-weight,  which  is  11  1  »ne 

vear  President  Riddle  and  Cashier  the  market  price  in  London.  The  diffusion 

Reiber"  of  the  defunct  Penn  bank  of  Pitts-  system  of  extracting  the  sugar  is  used  ....... 

■'*  *  *  «  A  1.111  linr  V./,/  n  lTlt.fi  til  ft  \  ft  1*111  011  C 
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burg,  Pa.t  were  indicted  this  week  for  con¬ 
spiracy  and  the  embezzlement  of  $1,200,000. 
....Mr.  Desha  rats,  the  Quebec  immigration 
agent,  claims  that  during  the  year  ended  the 
1st  of  July,  6,886  immigrants  settled  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  5,999  of  the  number  land¬ 
ing  at  Quebec.  Montreal  and  the  eastern 
townships  got  a  lion’s  share  of  the  6,886,  of 
which  number  3,282  were  from  England. 
2  158  from  Ireland.  585  from  Scotland,  290 


the  market  price  in  London.  The  diffusion 

system  of  extraetingthe  sugar  is  used  . . 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Vermont 
Legislature  to  provide  a  bounty  on  grasshop¬ 
pers,  the  amount  varying  at  different  seasons 

from  50  cents  to  *1.50  per  bushel . The 

exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed  meat  from 
Boston  last  week  were  783  cattle,  325  sheep, 
and  1,710  quarters  of  beef . It  is  estima¬ 

ted  that  the  shortage  of  the  wool  clip  >n  Aus¬ 
tralia  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  drought 
destroying  many  millions  of  sheep,  andgreat- 


from  France,  and  270  from  Belgium .  ly  injuring  many  others,  will  cut  down  the 

x*  viw  *  '  .  a  . .  i  •  i  1 cj n  A/iA  Ai  mi 


Frederick  Layton,  of  Milwaukee,  who  is 
building  an  art  museum  to  present  to  the  city, 
has  been  authorized  by  Philip  D.  Armour  to 
draw  for  $5, (XX),  to  be  used  in  furnishing  pic¬ 
tures.... 

- - - ♦  ♦  4 - - - 

CONVINCED  BKVONI)  A  DOUBT. 

The  editor  of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Eagle, 
(Mr  A.  Cbeny),  gives  the  following  emphatic 

testimony:  .  .  . 

“I  have  waited  to  satisfy  myself  that  the 
cure  would  be  permanent,  und  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  bevood  a  doubt.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
with mt,  the  Ox vgen  I  should  have  been  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars'  poorer  off ,  to  du  o  tn  conse¬ 
quence  of  not  briny  able  to  at  lend  to  business. 
When  1  commenced  it*  use  I  was  completely 
run  down,  rav  stomach  being  iu  a  wretched 
condition.  Aftera  faithful  conn*  of  the  Oxy¬ 
gen,  1  am  us  hearty,  strong  and  vtyorou*  us 
1  ever  was  in  my  liie.  1  feel  like  ‘a  new  man,’ 
all  owing  to  the  Compound  Oxygen,  which  de¬ 
serves  all  the  praise  I  can  bestow. 

Our  "Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  disco  very  and  mode 
of  action  of  thi*  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption.  Catarrh.  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  ^tar 
key  &  Pai.en,  1109  Girard  8t.,  Philada.— Adx. 


yield  of  Australian  wool  possibly  80,000,000  ,neoium.  '$*:  ko<><1  to  choice,  $3.50*4.25:  lambs, 

pounds  or  a  quantity  equal  to  all  the  wool  icxans.  Silas,  o.  ...  , 

pounds,  or  a  q  y q  LOUIS. -Compared  with  cash  prices  a 

imported  into  the  United  States . -••••■••  _ . _ «  n«i  Wheat  is  IVe.  lower. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  “regular”  wheat  is  l*£c.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  2e.  lower:  No.  2  Red  2c. 
lower.  Corn,  2,%c.  lower.  Oats,  1}<c.  lower. 
Rye,  lc.  lower.  Hogs.  40c.  lower.  Cattle, 
25c.  lower  except  for  choice  sorts.  Sheep, 
a  slight,  advance. 

Wheat. — *'  Regular  October,  Nov¬ 

ember,  7*<a7fit<e:  December  77K-'<,7'*ic;  January. 
7SW,«7Stie  Mav,  No.  i  Chicago  Sprlntr, 

74*^to  No.2Rcd  77*e-  No  8 I  do  toQc  Corn- 
Unye*f  tlud:  trtulft  rtnurjrltiK-  Cash. 

Nov..  VI*'*52Hc*  ah  »h-  year,  4*8*4  c.  Oats 
-dull:  Cash,  fflfcte-  October.  I'd*-*#*;  v  ■>  vein  her,  2G>4 
K*,e  all  the  rear,  25te'*-.*lic;  May,  Rvk- 

Klrm  at  v We.  Baiu.ey— Quiet  aud  Mow  at  «0c. 

KnxxrKD-ateady  at  *1  ML  Pork  Steady  Cash  lllfi 
<* IS  iv  October,  «tS.7V»l«»-  all  the  year.  tUuVa, 
mo.  Lard— Quiet-.  C%sb.  at/Kuril  ••  October.  »o2.»te 
4r;.?7q,e.  BOOB.—  Mnrke’  brisk  Kou>th  t'S'hlnc  Si.5 
packing  and  shipping.  $’•*  •.*)  light.  98  to 
f«4.v>.  Cattle— Market  duU  except  on  choice  fat 
grades-  export  (traces,  Rood  choice 

shipping.  *s.s.Vrtfi.70 :  common  t-<  fair.  *4.2<xas.40: 
range  c»ttlc  dull  Texans,  t"e.  lower  SHEEP-Good 
grades  steady;  common  to  fair  wi-njc-  poor  to 
medium.  $3:  Rood  to  choice,  $8.50444.25:  lambs. 
$i®-V  Texans.  $2</»3.M. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  18. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  phylloxera 
has  now  attacked  the  vineyards  near  Linz, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  midway 
between  Coblenz  and  Bonn.  The  value  of 
the  crops  affected  is  5,000,000  marks.  An  im 
penal  Commissioner  has  been  sent  to  pursue 

further  inquiries  on  the  spot . A  drought 

in  East  Teunessee,  North  Georgia  and  North 
Alabama  is  imperiling  the  farming  interests- 
....  A  committee  of  Scottish  farmers  reported 
in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  Irish  laud  acts  to  the  land  tenure  iu 

Scotland . A  cablegram  from  Rheims, 

France,  on  Thursday,  says  the  vintage  for 
18S4  i8  the  best  that  has  been  seen  in  France 
since  the  famous  vintage  of  1874.  The  pres¬ 
ent  year’s  wines  will  be  delicate  aud  full  of 
bloom.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  vintage 
gives  a  flattering  prospect  to  the  wine  trade. 

.The  drought  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
has  continued  for  three  months.  The  crops 

have  beeu  badly  damaged . The  Disston 

Company  is  making  rapid  progress  iu  drain¬ 
ing  Florida  by  the  Okeechobee  Canal,  which 
is  nearly  straight,  46  feet  wide  aud  five  feet 
deep.  Many  lakes  and  marshes  will  be 
drained  by  this  canal,  increasing  the  acreage 
of  arable  laud  and  the  general  health  of  the 
State.  The  canal  will  be  navigable  from 
ocean  to  Gulf  -  -  --The  Ornithologists’  Union 
Club  of  New  York,  after  a  year’s  research 
and  observation,  have  concluded  that  the 
English  sparrow  should  be  exterminated,  as  it 
destroys  grain  and  fruit  and  drives  away  in¬ 
sectivorous  birds . Nearly  all  the  lead¬ 

ing  ale  and  beer  breweries  in  this  district 
either  own  or  are  connected  with  stock  farms, 
to  which  they  send  their  spent  grain  and 
swill.  One  brewer  has  a  farm  on  which  there 

are  70  cows,  300  swine  and  50  horses. . . , . 

Eleven  pupils  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  eating  mushrooms  gathered  in  a  wood  near 
the  school. . .  -  Texas  fever  has  broken  out  among 
cattle  on  several  ranches  located  on  Little  Cab¬ 
in  Creek,  Iudian  Territory, . Hog  cholera 

is  very  fatal  near  Fielding,  111.;  one  man  has 
lost  125  head,  aud  nearly  every  farmer  has 
lost  some.  It  is  also  ravaging  several  places 
in  Champaign  Co  ,  111 . Fivecasesof  gland¬ 

ers  have  been  found  among  horses  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  la . Canadian  horses  are  now 

sought  for  the  use  of  English  cavalry  . 

The  Surveyor-General  of  the  Dominion  an¬ 
nounces  that  fully  260,000,000  acres  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  are  particular  well 

adapted  to  wheat-growing....  ...The  plant 

of  the  Brantford  Farm  and  Dairy  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  was  sold  by  auction  on 
Thursday  for  $26,000  to  Mr.  John  Dowhn  at 

Brantford,  Canada. .  .......... 

Ex.-Gov.  H.  C.  Warmoth,  of  Louisiana, 

who  has  just  arrived  at  New  York  from  Ger¬ 
many  on  a  beet -sugar  investigating  tour,  finds 


David  Baird,  Manalapan,  Monmonth  Co., 

N.  J.,  and  William  R.  Ward,  Newark,  have  1 
been  appointed  a  special  committee  to  collect- 
specimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  New 
Jersey,  for  the  next  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

Mr.  Ward  will  receive  the  goods  sent  by 
freight  or  express . 

- ♦  ♦  *  - 

Tiie  Whitman  Agricultural  Company, 

St  Louis,  Mo  .  exhibited  at  the  great  St. 
Louis  Fair,  a  full  line  of  t-beir  celebrated  farm 
Implements,  including  the  Whitman  Improved 
Seely  Patent  Rebound  Plunger  Perpetual 
Hay  Press.  This  press  has  been  on  the  mar 
kot  for  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  yet  it 
has  come  to  be  the  most  successful  aud  popu¬ 
lar  press  ever  exhibited.  Crowned  as  it  has 
been  with  all  the  honors  possible  from i  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  from 
1880  to  1883,  starting  with  an  award  of  merit 
and  ending  with  agrnud  gold  medal,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  similar  success  ha*  followed  it  In 
nearly  every  v\  cstero  State  Fair  where  it  has 
been  exhibited?  ltd  competitions  have  been 
sharp  and  numerous;  but  the  Roderick  and 
other  presses  have  found  in  i  his  press  a  com¬ 
petitor  that  has  triumphed  over  them  In  every 
instance.  People  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  hay  presses  in  variably  pronounce  this 
press  far  superior  to  any  other  they  ever  saw 
operate,  lbe  sales  of  the  company  have 
grown  ho  rapidly  that  the  capacity  of  their 
large  factory  is  insufficient,  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  for  these  presses.  The  company  also 
exhibited  the  Magic  Feed  Mill,  which  bus  a 
capacity  of  35 bushels  per  hour,  as  shown  in 
operation  during  the  fair  For  compactness 
and  perfect  work  it  proves  to  bo  just 

what  every  farmer  in  the  country  wants 
Adv.  _  _ _ 

Among  the  many  attractions  at  the  Great 
St  Louis  Fair,  which  particularly  interested 
the  farmers,  was  the  hay  fork  und  carrier 
manufactured  by  J.  E  Porter,  Ottawa.  111. 
Here  a*  wherever  exhibited,  this  device  re¬ 
ceived  the  first,  award  of  merit  for  durability, 
simplicity  aud  ease  of  operating.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  lately  patented  an  attachment 
for  carrying  the  rope  off  from  the  ground, 
which  no  olher  manufacturer  of  similar  im¬ 
plements  dare  use.  Circulars  describing  all 
the  points  of  these  implements  will  be  sent 
free  by  the  manufacturer.— Ada. 

- - - 

Squarely  Stated.— From  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  und  from  the  report*  of  others,  we 
are  confident  that  Tnatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color  possesses  merit  beyond  its  kind  H.  D. 
Thatcher  &  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  V  . — Aav. 
- -  - - 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  18. 

In  view  of  the  probable  curtailment  of  the 
usual  area  under  wheat  in  the  Northwest,  the 
advisability  of  plauting  an  unusually  large 
area  with  flax,  is  being  gravely  considered. 
Of  the  total  estimated  crop  of  9.U00JNH)  bushels 
of  seed,  which  will  be  raised  this  year,  nearly 
half  will  bo  produced  in  Dakota  and  Miunes- 
sota;  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  strongly 
urges  that  much  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  crop  Flax  in  that  section  yields 
much  more  abundantly  than  in  the  East,  the 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  being  about  the 
same  as  wheat,  while  the  price  this  year  hits 
been  steady  at  $1.15  per  bushel;  so  that  the 
crop  has  been  much  more  profitable  than 
wheat.  The  oil-cake  product  of  the  linseed 
oil  mill  at  St.  Paul  is  disposed  of  entirely 
to  dairymen  "West  of  Chicago. 

The  German  hop  crop  may  now  be  consid- 

eredas  nearly  secured,  and,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  will  yield  about  430,000  ewt.,  or  nearly 
the  same  quantity  as  last  year.  The  German 
consumption  averages  about  320,000  ewt.. 
there  will  consequently  be  an  overplus  of 
about  100,000  ewt.  for  export.  Prices  are, 
however,  about  one-third  lower  this  year. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  corn  trade,  says:  The  weather  is 
stormy  and  unusually  cold.  The  rainfall  im¬ 
proved  the  seed  beds  for  the  crop  of  1885,  but 
’  has  prevented  thrashing,  thus  lessening  farrn- 
[  ers’  deliveries  and  enabling  sellers  to  tnain- 
■  tain  their  rates.  The  sales  of  English  wheat 
the  past  week  were  73,868  quarters  at  32s  4d, 
against  71,060  quarters  at  40s  8d  for  the  corres- 
’  ponding  week  last  year.  Trade  in  foreign 
5  wheats  is  slow. 


week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  \\c.  lower. 
Corn,  2c.  lower.  Oats,  }fc.  lower.  Cattle, 
from  10c.  to  20c.  lower.  Sheep,  25c.  higher. 
Hogs,  from  20c.  to  8.5c.  lower. 

Wheit.-No.  7  Red,  76to'at7*fc.  ca*h  7! We.  October: 
T«44-i7'74c.  November:  toSi'SHIe.  Df-oomber-  7714® 
UWe.alf  the  vear  iWV-tim*-.  May  Corn  Slow-  at. 

eastt,  4<?Wc.  October-  4'itera4:tec.  November; 
.'ttR  *  3M*c.  <.11  the  year:  34*<e.  Oats  Dull  at 
ifnir.  ca*b*  no  options.  Ryk  Dull,  at  <xi.  b  <1  Bar- 
lev  Steady  «t  **<!>«<•.  Butter  ateadv  and  egga 
quletat  it  iUVte.  Ki.ax  seed-  '•t.-adv  at  CatTi.k 
— Suoply  liberal,  quality  poor  buyer*  demanded  eon- 
ce  sIouh-  top  eradet-  llrm-  low  qualities  very  dull 
and  weak  Exports.  »fi.Ti«fi  7V  to-d  w  ele-iee  ship 
Dine.  *Y7V«#.2S  common  to  medium.  M-S0® -.50; 
iirmut  Texans,  $S.25‘k4,  mainly  at.  S-i  Mt-t.U0:  Indiana 
Urorn  at  «">*4.?V  Sltv.M-- Common  to  medium, 
fi  JV.t  f  t  roo4  to  choice.  ST -’•-<*  j. A  extra  at  S4:  lambs 
at  $2.».*a4:  Texan#  at  Itoos  In  active  de- 

min  i-  Yorker-*,  $4  75*14195:  packing.  #4.f>U«5.U5; 
butchers’,  $-V*t  .1  2t*. 

Boston.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  corn  is  from  1  to  1%  cents  higher. 
Oats,  1  cent,  higher.  Butter,  steady.  Cheese, 
a  shade  higher. 

Grain.— Cf  rn  ha#  been  In  moderate  demand:  Steam- 
er  Mixed,  fllttrio:  Steamer  YeIlow.  Wy-v67c-  high 
mixed,  7lVit71<\  und  of  no  grade,  h*<iG.je  7*  buab. 
Oats -Price*  have  be*  n  Arm  wjl“®  fg*r 


ip.r  ridinff  in  mriey  f»uien  u* 

Four!  anu  Mlfld liars  ***»/«•  4  *<&  aad  of  < 

Meal,  #«-»«•  *<  ton.  PltopW.  The  market  la  well 
•UDiiUed  with  lbe  varioUH  articles  un.b  r  fhl#  head, 
and  price#,  renerall.v  are  w*-U  maintained .  Hcttkb 
-Northern  creamery.  TWesv:  cbulcc- 


2fl*v»«Cl  Rood  to  cb 


Northern 


Rood  t --.  hotce  summer  tiiuitc.  a  -i*.  V.  " 

choice.  IS  20C-  fair  to  co*«).  is  'H>'.  Imitation  cream 
cry,  choice.  ladle,  -  t- - -I*;*'-  »  »i  do  com 

mon  t«  goo-J.  no  lie  Ciw.k*e  -  New  A  ork  ami  f 
ni'int.  choice,  ItflUllfc.  V  b ■  WeMe  n,  cliolee,  1  -  l 
rAllvii’-fnlr  to  good  w-i/ll-c.  I-  a  Kuoa  K..i#t*,.rn,fr**#h, 
New  York  and  Vermont.  *1 »  Lv  Provlncla  , 
J0*2Stv  Western,  Hka xs  Pcji,  ch 0ieu8ma.il 


»?riv-i‘ire  Canada  pen#  oic.ij  1 1  0  iwr  hush  tor 
common  to  choice.  Green  IVu-  at  *'-•*’  **'•  IoTA‘ 

ToKa-Ea*t  .rn  Rose.  4* buah  N;- rthern  «o#e. 

Natives.  11.^'  |»ur  bt>L  Swoc*  I 
2.90  per  bbl  Oxioss  $1.0 1.19  per  bbk  i:abbaokh 
-ai  siid.s  per  1 1. -.  Aitlcs— Choice,  uew  $i.£K$i  -u 
ci  an  mon  to  good.  7Vc  i-.H  Der  bbl.  PORK  Kx.ra 
nrimr  ..  1  15  9-1  Her  bbl:  UieW  at  *1 1*  17.90:  Boh- 


In fair  demand  at  f  ton.  C’aa-m<m  grades 

are  improving  somewhat.  Rye  straw  Is  quiet  and 
steady:  Northern  and  Eastern  hay,  extra  old,  $19 
»<  ton  good  to  choice.  *'-u»l3:  common  to  fair,  S  I'O* 
Id  tine,  *1  -uiifi  damaged.  StovtU  hwule  Hay,  td'S--1. 
Rye  Stfuw,  choice.  $tS-j.U;  do  common  to  good,  $16 
<a"l7;  Oat  Straw.  *9 a  19. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday.  October  18,  1884. 

Bbkadstcfks  asd  Provisionb.— As  compared  with 
eash  price#  one  week  ago.  No.  1  Northern  wheat  Is 
4c.  lower;  Ungraded  Winter  R-d  Is  2V -  lower-  No. 
8  Red  Is  9c.  higher-  Steamer  No.  2  Red  Is  2it,  lower: 
So  1  Red  U  Wc.  lower  CORN  Ungraded  Mixed  is 
5*  higher;  No  Sis  IRi  higher;  No.  2  la  lc.  higher. 


common  to  fair  extra  «>b|...  »2.:«is.to  g-  o«. 
w  .0  Choice,  as  10*5.5.1.  eoiamot.. .  extra 

Minnesota,  H.WaSSO:  clear  *l,i>  -*.4  ID-  rye  mlx.--e. 
a;  25*4  to  itrait- it.  *4.W <*dk25:  pu'eni  $5  to.  ha 

ker#'  e*iru.  81.2-7  ■»  Oil  St.  i.oote  com'iiOD  to  fair  ex- 

HKrs  rA'i4B.  _  tsi  v#«rV 


fcniTiirHN  H  t.ora-L"niffiuu  iu  kguu  '  aub  v  -  . 

so. >d  to  choice.  $1-4- **»“>. ik'.  Rv t  Kiom  #up  rnne  at 
*‘t  V 1  ■<!.'!  '#  i-fcEir — Quoted  for  40 to  5U  lbs.  at  $'4(3:15 
to' arrive  and  iHU-  111  to  lbs.  »l  »l5.a  I5.M.  81)  lbs.  at 
Sub  saSir  P»«  at  *21>a2«.  Sharps  at  r«(»28.  Rye 
tocdali I toms  Ml 

$3.!iKa3.to:  Yellow  Western,  quoted  at  fS.Uda.?  40. 
GKA.s.-Wneat,  I'ngraded  Spring  .8l«v -No 


btlevkwr  NO  Red.  i’criNb:  2  Red.  tor  November. 
<(  stiwir  ilo  for  December,  Sl^sSsc  do.  for  jan- 
dS  for  rebnmry.  v.-ki  rH.Hc  do.  .or 
March  aik-S*W}*c:  do.  tor  April.  »:•<*> 9  H'- ;  do.  for 
!  '  Hi54j.a'37*r  liYK— No.  7  Westorn.  t.-  arrive,  cost, 
freight  ao>i  Insurance.  i>2 State  quoted  at  <>' 
and  We# torn.  to-.  68S*c-  Barley  Extra  No.  4 
Canada  at  six-rowed  State,  quoted  at  *tU  d-m  No. 


li.'AiitsSc:  oo.  for  November,  90^ 

*  .  »  .u,  .  ,o...  .4.  t.  fannriPV 


White  *tate,  85 Irie  No.  2  Mixed  tor ; >ct 

Sic:  ilo,  for  November,  82W*Si!>4C:  do.  for  Docemner. 

at  33c. 

Bears.- Quotations  are:  Marrows,  $2.20  fornew 
mediums  at  81.75  for  b#*;  red  kidney,  *2.3o  for  best 
new:  white  kidney  at  $2.W®*2tt5. 

Peas -Green  are  quoted  at  $1.25@$1.80  for  uew. 

Hotter  —state,  best,  tub*  and  palls.  S’SiSR”  d"; 
tubs.  29®90c,  Western, •28C«3i'C1 .  for  be#tr  b^te  dairy 
half  tlrkius  tubs  and  polls,  best  •  xtra.  nA(«. tOCtoor 
be#t-  do  prime, 23^ 24c  oo.  do.  fair,  2»&2lc:  do.  Welsh 
tubs  extras,  24<»25c;  prime.  28c;  do  6ogood 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  choicest 
tolr,  18c;  Western  dairy,  20c.  tor  best  invoices: 


<@18c.  for  prime:  W  stern  factory  fresh  extras, 
current  make,  14  <sl4He;  1&aiSc.  for  fair,  and  9<&llc. 
for  t»>or  June  tubs  and  firkin.-,  15«l5t$e, 

At  the  Mcrcn 1 1 1 i le  Exchange  the  following  tele- 
grain*  were  received-  From  Boston— Market  firm; 
Northern  crramery,  26«<31c:  Western  at2to<3ic; dairy 
selected  at  28jtf»*c  From  Chicago— Market  slow-, 
extra  creamery,  rw.t3le-  choice  do.  at  27fi*29c.:  dairy 
extra  at  ?0«2lc.  Piom  Phllndclptdn  Market  firm: 
extra  creai  iery  at  :>  >.i  :tlc.;  Western  do,  20(2 m let  York 
and  Bradford  at  37iS2Sc.  From  Cincinnati  Market 
weak  at  26 <t'2i.  Receipts,  8*0;  shipments.  21, 

Oiti-KSK.  Quotations-  I2ttc.  for  fancy  factories  of 
H  -ptemher  make  and  )lt|Ml2r.  for  curlier  stoek; 
l  Job  lot  *  to  lO^e-.i  ll.ilHyC.  for  fine:  good  lots.  »!k  2 
iOVec  fair  lots.  st»dOic.  night  milk  skims,  71$  .9c* 
Ohio  fiats  lie.  for  best  down  to  4<6-c.  for  common; 
Pennsylvania  skims,  .de.  for  good:  and  for 

common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Boston.— Market  firm: 
extras  at  Ut-tl^sc;  Vermont  at  11  .ilHto.  From  Chi¬ 
cago.^  Quoted:  Cheddars  at  llJtc.  From  Philadelphia 
—  Market  firm; eheddars,  l'fiq  cilit^e  Ohio  flats,  lie;  re- 
celpts.fiuij  boxes.  From  Cincinnati.  Market  steady 
at  «He;  receipts,  432  b  xes-  shipments,  223. 

Eoas.  Quotation^:  State.  24«t'J5c*  t.'nnadlan,  23 a 
2S's-e;  Western,  '434u<»'24c:  held  fresh  lots  at  20^ 
22<*C. 

Af  Mie  New  York  Mereatil lie  Exchange  “call"  the 
following  figures  ruled:  State  extra  Jfir  Indiana 
firsts,  2 te ;  Ohio  firsts,  2it*c;  state  firsts,  eases,  25c; 
Pennsylvania  extra.  >e;  Pennsylvatda  firs  is,  25c: 
Michigan  exit  a,  .6e,  Michiga  ■  firsts.  24  lie. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Kxehangr  the  follow 
Ing  telegrams  were  rtcelved:  From  Boston— Market 
Ann  1 1  noted  at  23a24c.  From  Chicago  Quoted: 
Fresh  at  19c.  From  Philadelphia  Market  firm; 
quoted  at  *l*24c. 

Drj£d  'Hurra.  Quotations  arc:  Fancy  evaporated 
apple*  Sl4**i«0.:  choice  do,  8e-  good  do.,  Tatll^c: 
fancy  North  arolina  snn  dried  apples,  sliced,  55^o$ 
Sc.-  choice  do.,  5c.:  prime  do.,  l»twc:  common  do., 
3»*ie  Vlfv Iu la  fancy,  So-  southern,  «  4c.:  Ten¬ 
nessee  eo*wc  cut,  3'*  1 4c;  Kentucky  quarters,  4qg,i 
44»e:  peeled  p>  nelies,  tHc.  for  best  Georgia;?^* 

I  c.  fur  choice,  fweieo  peadtes  -N.  C.  fancy.  9  tow 
lOc:  extra  family.  1 10  bid:  choice.  9*9‘-(e.'  utipeefed 
halves.,  new.  15 %  it  I  tie,  qiiart,  r»,  5toe:  plums,  (kui!D«c. 
for  Damsons-  hucKlebcrrles  i2<®fte;  blackberries, 
•dg  sly:  eherrits.  12. 1 11c;  evaporated  raspberries, 
24  i'2 Hie.  snu  dried  do.  23s23Hc 

l^nEsH  Fbuiis.  Apples— Red.  gl  30  2 1  TV  twenty 
ounces  pur  doublr  headed  hbl,  ?l..-.'na*l  '()■  blush,  per 
double  headed  b-  1.  $I.25m$i,60.  Bald  win,  Jersey,  per 
double  headed  bbl.  1225  «$t.Sfi  -  Greenings,  flu  1.25; 
Western  New  York,  mixed  lots,  per  bill,  $101.25. 
l“euelies  Jersey,  tn-.r,  jiul.5ii  v  basket:  Jersey,  poor 
to  fair,  p  lia-ket.  no  i7.e.  Pears— Bartlett,  lu  house, 
f  keg,  *i'*x i;  Flemish  Western.  g2.j>4.5d  per  keg: 
Beurre  Bose,  V  bbl,  *5a$(i;  Swan's  Orange,  1*  bbl, 
$3,5(14.4  ;  common  penrv  bbl,  *2 -a 2,5n,  Grapes— 
Delaware.  12*'#:  Catawba,  :t.t< c.  per  lb,'  Ioua.  isoTc. 
per  lb.;  Concord  Western  New  York  7U lb.  baskets, 
per  lb.  1  a3c.  Concord,  up  river.  V  to.,  '  a.P«c.:  Hart 
lord.  Key  port  and  up-river,  per  lh,,  3 3^.  1  franber- 
rlee— Cape  Cod,  choice,  per  crate,  43  73't$t  do.  per 
bbl  ,  $ll-i  i'2  V/  Jersey,  choice,  per  crutc,  $3.25<jli3.B0; 
Jersey,  light  colored,  per  era U-,  ffi.fiLtg'1, 

Hors.- Nominal  quotations  ate  New  at.  21922c. 
for  best;  common  and  good  at  is:a20c-  best  old  ut;7 
(920c.  Pacific  coast  at  17  Ale. 

Hay  anp  -TKAW.  —  Choice  timothy  hav  at  !H'o; 
good  at  *5c-  medluui  at  IVa 30c  shipping  at  ;Oa75c; 
clover  mixed  ut  .oft*  750.  clover  black  ui  50(0, 3 3c:  No. 

1  rye  straw  at  . Sc .  short  rye  straw  at  55(ft(i0c. 

P110 visions  -Pant  The  qualatlous  are- |U  for  new 
mess;  family  mess  ut  *11.21  u  18,56;  clear  back,  $18  4 
BID,  the  la  I  ter  for  laoev;  extra  prime  at  «  tools 
for  In-pecfed  DuKssfd  tlous  Sale- at  i He.  for  Fm 
con  to  7 Vge  tor  light  averages,  and  7<ki a ?‘l4C.  for 
pig-*.  Ctjv  Mkats  pickled  la-ides.  11  lbs,  average, at 
sVvc;  pickb-d  hams  at  l.-Qc.  City  blckled  shoulders 
quote*!  ui  Te  osoknl  aliouldersai  -Vo*-:  pickled  hums 
at  ViQfkl'Jtvc;  .mok-d  haras  ur  Vito  /  1  te.  Middi.kx  — 
Long  nn  1  short  cleur  half  and  luuf,  for  December 
un  i  Januu-v  quoted  at  O.ONgc.  1 0*  qnotaGous  for 
Chicago  delivery,  Dojleil  lots  spot,  are  ll'e.  lor  short 
clear,  10c.  for  short  r  b,  und  9.V/c.  (or  long  dear. 
Beck  Quotation*:  Extra  India  rness  at  $V2&24  ex¬ 
tra  rile--  a<  Si  ;  packet  at  $1.8  for  barrels,  and  $|S.50 
In  tierce*:  plate  beef  at  *12<<id  i  family,  tl.Su.gl  I. 
Bgke  Hams  -Quoted  here  on  spot  lit  k'Joa.2  50.  Lard 
-Sale*  of  West.m  steam  r  r  prompt,  del  very  at 
7.U2V:  October  option  sales  at  7.s2  ii.'-let  No  veto  her 
option  sal*--  at  5.'* '  l  .V.V--  Dei-einber  option  sail  s  at 
7.  l  *.*7-52c:  January  option  -ales  at  7.sl  a1.52c:  Feb¬ 
ruary  option  sale*  at  i.55<a>7.fl'2c;  City  ateam  la  firm  at 
7.IUK-. 

Polltby  and  Game.— The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions- 

LivkPopltuv  Chickens,  nearby,  choice,  V  tt .  1-lc.: 
do  nearby,  common  to  good,  2'ul'c;  do,  Southern  and 
Wt-uarn.  2//<  13c.  fowls.  Jersey,  r-tale  und  Pennsyl- 
vanhi,  per  lh,  13c  do  Wosterti,  Wo,:2e.  roosters,  old, 
7ia«c-  turkeys  per  lb  ,  lhc  :4c.:  ducks.  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Penn,  •  pair,  tOcaHO:  do.  Western,  per 
|inlr,  i  lia  Tut-,  geese  .Jersey  New  Y’oric  und  Pennsyl¬ 
vania, per  pair  «1  jO«*l.75  do.  Western,  per  pair  ji.25 
ia  l.sj;  pigeons,  pt  r  pair,  5i%«0c. 

Pkanu  is.  Quotation  -  are  at  u-tjiaT'Ac.  for  extra  and 
fancy  hand-picked  farmers'  grades  at  ‘Vtc. 

Dressso  PorpTRY.— Turkeys,  choice,  spi  lug, par  lb., 
ILe ulc  do, spring,  toor  to  fair,  ’  l  *tl3c.;  do,  old,  mix¬ 
ed  weight *,  per  lh,  V.'9»4c:  chickens,  Philadelphia 
spring,  selected,  large.  *9c  ;  do,  mixed  weights,  lint 
IBC.  do.  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  picked,  l#Ml?e; 
ilo,  Mate,  Pennsylvania  and  Vvestern,  dry  nicked, 
14a  lie:  State,  spring,  scalded,  lea  He  do,  Western, 
spring,  scalded,  I  •  I  llc.  do,  scalded.  Inferior  and  re¬ 
jections, 9  s  tic  fowls,  Philadelphia,  p;iine,l.V<t  fie;  do, 
h ta to  tid  Western,  dry  picked,  U  a  15c:  do,  State  and 
Western  scalded,  i3«  '  le  do.  mfenor,  per  lUMii'io; 
old  cocks,  per  lk,  lets  iprltig  du  Its.  Philadelphia, 
per  »,  13  *.oe  do,  Long  Island,  pe  e,  l‘.) alKle:  do,  Bos 
ion  i>ci  a  ,11*  *3k-.  do, H 1  op  and  wesiero.per  n.i-ialSc; 
Western  Inferior,  HDsifc  s*ptabs.  white,  per  tloz. 
<rA75a3:do,  dark,  per  do/.,  3;.2'.<v.*.Vi  Game  Part 
ridges,  prime,  per  pair,  -Ce  i*l-  . rouse  prime,  per 
pair,  Joe ■  woodcock ;  prime,  per  pair, ®be « 6 1 ;  soft 
birds,  p'.  r  pair,  ul  2  *  (O.'sic;  venison.  *  e»tem  saddles, 
per  r...  ir.ntb,e  wild  docks.  Western  mallard,  per  pair, 
lOaSikedo,  teal,  per  pair, 35w50c,  do.,  wood,  per  pair. 
89tii 90c. 

Rice.- Quotation*  are:  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
common  t  *  fair,  at  4  it V.te  good  to  prime  at 
54*c;  choice  at  niaidqe;  extra  (brand/  at  fi’geit fi4<e ; 
Uuuuoou,  ar  tQ.tlT^c,  duly  paid,  and  2W«'2v 4C  in 
bond:  l'atua  at  *.(t5yBC  Java  at  ^K®£4t;c. 

Sk«.Ds.  New  Clover  Is  strong-  quoted  at  8‘4'&9c. 
Timothy  Is  quKt  and  st>-ady:  quoted  at  *1.60citl,ti5. 
Llnseeu  is  wholly  uotulnali  quoted  at  81  75. 

SDQA8,— The  quotations  are. 

Cut  lout,  6%c;  Crusticd,  powdered,  KWZftQei 
gruniilaieii,  liQ.aiJS-IHc  cuouM  "A,''  fijqc:  confection¬ 
ers'  “A.”  6c:  standard  ‘A,’’  5%jc;  off  A, 
white  extra  “CY  Ykpit.'Vic'  vellow  extra  “C,"  5i95V4e; 
C,”  444«*4?*ct  yc  lows.  4J4®4lie. 

The  short  price  (drawback  *2.82  per  100  lb,  less  1  per 
cento  is; 

Cut  'oaf.  JS.&iJ  crushed,  $i.!>6:  powdered,  $3  58(83.84; 
granulated,  $3,460*3.52. 

Taldow.  Prime  city  at.  C  7-lfi *64ic.,  with  $2  charge 
for  packages 

Tobacco.  Common  lugs.  7c:  medium  lugs,  7V£c; 
good  lugs.  Be:  common  leaf,  -Vtc:  low  medium  b-af, 
9c  medium  leaf,  MRic,  good  medium  leaf  9§4c;  good 
leaf,  I0J4C. 

VEoeTAULBS.— The  quoiailons  are:— Potatoes,  Long 
Island  $*  hbl.  at  >1.2  al  "0  Jersey,  $'<al  25.  -Sweet 
potatoes  at  $2i2  o)  F  bbl  for  Jersey,  and  $1.!0<& 
2.75  for  Delaware  and  Virginia  Cabbages  Flat 
Duicm,  fr  b*',  #2  *o<tel.  l.-ucuiobers— Long  Gland.  P 
1,0 1.-.  $  .,<,6.  Egg  Plant -Long  Island  and  Jersey,  t* 
bbl  at  foc.fie*!.  Green  corn -per  dv,  WigTAe.  Onions 
— Cht-stei  white,  per  bbl,  7to.«.*1.2  •;  do.  red  per  bbl. 
75c.  it  ;  Yellow,  i  id.  1*-,  per  bbl.  >'iua*li  —Marrow, 
Jersey,  perhllL  5ufi*75o-  do.  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  *145 
&1  50.  T-nuin  s  at  25 /.3  c.  per  box.  Turnips- Rus¬ 
sia  ner  bbl.  Y>a.7jc.  Cauliflower,  per  bbl,  at  ?5C<£$2.50. 
Lima  beaus,  per  bag,  $1.75 @4. 

WooL.-Ohio,  Penn:vlvan'a  and  West  Vlrglula  XX 
and  above,  .Kgg36e;  X,  33*»84C:  H  to  H  Blood,  34®35ot 
‘si  Blood,  2S<830c;  Coarse  and  Common,  2i«26c:  Fine 


and  Medium  Combing  and  Delaine,  8«@S8c;  Low 
Combing,  2«3'c;  New  York,  Michigan,  etc..  X  to  XX, 
HOfirSJc:  Medium,  S’JiaMc:  Coarse,  253  27c;  Medium 
Com'-ttig  and  Dt-laiU'1. 3’-.*S6c:  Low  Combing.  38m 80c. 
Illinots,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  medium  and  above, 
clothing.  29»3  c:  Coarse,  24  2*c.  Medium  Contblug 
anil  Delaine,  .77<r35*;:  Low  Combing,  2i  *v29c:  Indiana, 
Ililnol*.  Ylintiesoirt  and  Wisconsin  unwimbcd.  cloth¬ 
ing.  2iVa23-  rotnblng  23- •  Missouri,  Kentucky  und 
Virginia,  unwa*  hed,  clothlug  20*24-  conielng,  '20® 
28<-  Son 'hern,  ltnwnshcrt.  clothlhg  free.  V,1  .c24c. 
Texa>.  fine  free  spring,  in  <  -Vic:  1  inproveil  Mexican, 
12, 1  Ific  f'ltlfornla  line,  free.  Spring,  19 a 2 to  Texas 
and  Cnllfornln.  fair  to  good.  l.Va  isc  hurry  to  slightly 
burry.  CtiCc-  Ncvuda  Utah  and  Colorado. medium 
to  tine  medium,  11  aide-  low  medium,  and  coarse, 
12g*  13-  burry  and  slightly  hnrry,  idj13'  Montana 
ami  Wyoming,  tncdlniii  to  fine  medium,  I7st22e:  low 
medium  and  course,  ti 4, 16c. 


L.IVB  STOCK  MABKBTB. 

Nkw  Yohk.  Saturday.  October  18,  1884. 

Beeves.— Total  receipt*  for  six  dsys  12  184  head, 
against  in.8’0  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales— Kentucky  Steers,  1,500  lbs,  *7  12 Hj;  do. 
1,368  lb,  $15.75:  do.  1,885  lh,  $15,75:  do.  1.381  lb.  $6,10:  do. 

I, 333  lb,  $6,20:  do.  1,3111  lb,  *«;  do  1.352  lit  12Qc.  less 
$5;  d...  '.  >1  lu.  i’-v-  1  do.  1,916  lh.  lh-  -  do.  1,231  lb: 
1014c.'  do.  1,1601b.  '0c:  Colorado  steers.  1,082  lb,  'Jljc, 
55  lb:  do.  I  "72  ID,  S44C;  do,  t.lHfi  lh,  Stye;  do,  1,029  lh,  8c, 
Kansas  do,  1,131  lh,  $5  40  less  $5*  Texuus,  9il  lb,  8c; 
55  lh-  do  2,017  lb,  3c.  less  *t  per  head:  do.  1.003  lb  73^0. 
do,  93?  lb,  TLfcOj  do  974  lb,  7QC:  do,  915  lb,  7c.;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Steers,  l.llt  lb,  10h|C,  J6  lb:  do.  1,069  lb,  9c.  55 
lb'  do.  1.018  lb  8t*c.  and  50c,  per  head:  do  1,  2fi  lb 
$5.2  :  Ohio  steers,  1,21*. lb,  I0*tc.-  Illinois  Steers,  1,131 
lb,  1044c.  56  lb-  Virginia  Steers,  t.'«H  lb,  $6.50;  do.  1  14, 
lb,  $5  to-  Native  steort.  1, 123  lb,  -9.60:  do  1,310  lb, 
$5  90;  State  oxen,  1,530  lb,  9c.;  ilo.  1,335  lb,  $I.‘2U;  Michi¬ 
gan  oxen,  1  4(56  lb,  Tv«r.  55  lb. 

Calves  - Grassers,  20s  i»,  31,40:  do,  2*5  it,  SV<c;  do, 
3112  it,  $3.10,  and  do,  228  ft,  3c;  veal  ,  1-4.%  It* , OJ-qc;  do, 
175  Ik,  9c. 

Sumo*  and  Lambs  —Total  receipts  for  six  days. 

II. 111  head,  against  <9,966  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  Iasi  week,  sales  -tnte  lium.s,  66  it,  55*c  do, 
1  few  vlteepi.  63  it.  44, c,  and  sheep,  38  Ik,  le;  State 
lambs,  w  it,  8c:  do,  ',0  rr. ,  4ic:  Canada  do.  83  Ik,  lie  do, 
82  Ik,  hr-  Norther*  Cnnadii,  do.  80  it,  M,,c-  lo,  78  tk, 
5t*c:  sheep  and  lambs  73  9.,  14, e  ,  iu d  Michigan 
sheep.  7  *  lb.  ie,  Ohio  sheep,  91  It,  \%c  Jersey  ewes, 
inn  m,  ,)|e  do,  tOilb.  4*de:  Ke  tacky  sheep  105  ft  ,  5c; 
Ohio  do,  103  n>,  5c:  do,  83  it*,  •tj-ftc*;  Indiana  do.  102  o>, 
R»4c. 

Hoos— Total  receipts  for  six  days  30,567  head, 
against  25,542  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales  stnte  pigs,  '35  lb,  5WC;  Hog**,  350  It,  5J4c: 
rough,  8 to  lb,  5c:  State  hog-,  276  tk,  5J4c:  do,  213  lb,  at 
5ke. 
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34  PARK  ROW,  N.  Y. 
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for  t\)t  Uauttg. 


YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OK  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

TWELFTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 

Topic:  Convenient  Thinyn  Furmern'  Jioyx 
i int I  d iris  Con  Moke. 


Uncle  Mark:— Here  we  are  ready  for  the 
Vitb  discussion,  a  round  dozen  complete.  I 
hoped  to  see  more  of  you  here  with  accounts 
of  your  work  with  hammers  and  saws,  scis¬ 
sors  atid  needles ;  and  I  miss  the  absent  ones; 
but  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  those  who  have 
come,  and  hope  to  see  the  rest  next  time.  It 
is  not  always  those  things  that,  are  hardest  to 
make  that  are  the  most  useful:  simple  things, 
that  are  easily  made,  are  sometimes  the  great¬ 
est  conveniences.  We  want  your  attention 
while  the  Cousins  tell  us  how  to  make  seme 
convenient  things. 

CHAS.  W.  Cook: — Last  Winter  and  the 
Winter  before  I  made  nine  cages  for  blue¬ 
birds,  as  they  are  good  to  have  in  an  orchard 
to  destroy  insects  injurious  to  the  trees.  I 
make  u  square  box,  with  a  small  hole  in  one 
side  for  a  door;  this  box  I  nail  up  in  a  tree, 
and  either  blue  birds  or  wrens  are  pretty  sure 
to  build  a  nest  in  it. 

I  have  just  been  making  some  bandies  for 
small  floors  which  had  none.  I  split  a  piece  off 
a  short  board  and  whittle  it  out  in  the  center, 
hollow  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the  other, 
fastening  it  to  the  door  by  driving  two  nails 
through  each  end.  A  good  knob  may  be  made, 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  by  cutting  a 
large  spool  in  halves  and  screwing  one  half  to 
the  door. 

A  pretty  hanging  basket  for  vines  and  small 
plants  may  be  made  by  taking  a  summer 
Crook  neck  Squash,  after  it  is  hard  and  dry, 
cutting  off  part,  r  f  the  large  end,  cleaning  out 
the  seed,  and  filling  it  with  earth,  attaching 
three  strings  hi  hang  it  by.  It  maybe  filled 
with  water  instead  of  earth,  and  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  banging  vase. 

Uncle  Mark;— A  Hubbard  Squash  shell 
would  be  very  suitable  for  the  same  purpose, 

1  should  think,  and  the  dark -green  color  would 
bo  oven  prettier  than  the  yellow  of  the  Crook- 
neck,  though  the  Hubbard  is  almost  too  good 
to  be  used  for  anything  but  the  table. 

Glennik;  I  have  made  several  handy  things 
that  I  enjoy,  more  because  they  were  made  out 
of  whatl  happened  to  have  and  materials  that, 
were  of  no  other  use, than  becauseof  theirgrpat 
value.  One  thiug  I  have  found  very  handy  Is 
a  wall  pocket  made  out  of  a  pieee  of  oil¬ 
cloth,  longer  than  wide;  iu  each  of  the  upper 
corners  are  cushions,  one  for  pins,  the  other 
for  threaded  needles.  Between  these  cushions 
are  leaves  of  red  flannel  button-hole  stitched 
with  green  silk,  for  unthreaded  needles;  a 
pocket  in  the  center  is  made  of  white  oil 
cloth  bound  with  red  oil* cloth,  and  holds  bast¬ 
ing  thread.  On  each  side  of  this  are  little 
pockets  cut  pointed  below,  for  thimbles;  ac¬ 
crue  the  whole  lower  part  is  a  large  pocket 
for  the  tape  measure,  beeswax,  etc.  The  lit¬ 
tle  pockets  and  the  lower  one  are  of  red  oil¬ 
cloth;  scrap  pictures  on  the  center  pocket  and 
lower  one  add  to  the  beauty.  The  whole 
thing  Is  bound  with  red  oil-cloth  stitched  in 
wliiie  t  hread. 

Another  way  in  which  I  used  materials  I  had, 
was  by  sewing  together  two  strips  of  red  rib¬ 
bon.  each  three  inches  wide,  and  1  sewed  over 
them  some  black  worsted  lace,  from  an  old 
black  sack,  allowing  one  piece  to  come  below 
t  bcriblton.  This  made  a  handsome  lambrequin 
for  a  corner  shelf,  and  cost,  only  a  few  minu¬ 
tes’  time. 

To  keep  the  dust  from  the  lamp  when  not 
in  use,  T  took  a  piece  of  stiff  gray'  paper.large 
enough  to  go  arouud  it,  and  pasted  the  edges 
together;  then  put  it  over  the  lamp,  and  cut 
six  slits  fti  the  upper  edge  and  bent  them 
down  aud  fastened  in  the  center  for  the  top. 
On  two  opposite  sides  I  put  a  gay  vine  from 
wall  paper.  For  the  other  sides,  1  cut  out  the 
colored  flowers  from  the  seed  catalogues. 

When  we  had  some  red  paint  at  one  time,  T 
picked  up  all  the  old  slate  frames  I  could  find 
and  painted  and  varnished  them,  some  I  only 
varnished  ;then  1  took  pictures  from  illustrated 
ed  papers  auii  pasted  them  on  stiff  paper  and 
slipped  them  iuto  the  frames.  When  they  are 
soiled  I  will  have  some  new' ones;  but  I  do  not 
leave  them  up  in  fly  time. 

To  make  a  paper  holder,  I  took  two  pieces 
of  paste-hoard,  fastened  the  lower  edges  to¬ 
gether,  put  a  cord  through  the  upper  corners 
aud  spread  them  as  far  apart  as  I  wanted, 
then  put  in  a  cord  to  hang  it  up  by.  On  the 
front  I  made  a  medley  picture  mostly  from 
agricultural  advertisements. 

Dora  Ricks: — I  have  made  some  pretty 
ornaments  out  of  the  Everlastings  that  were 
among  my  Garden  Treasures.  To  make  a 
cross.  I  took  a  slender  stick  twelve  inches  long,  | 


and  another  six  inches  loug.  1  lied  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  put  a  small 
bunch  of  grass  at  the  top  and  a  bunch  of  the 
smaller  flowers,  then  flowers  a  size  larger,  and 
so  on,  putting  the  largest  flowers  in  the  cen 
ter;  then  made  the  base  similar  to  the  top.  I 
made  a  wreath  of  the  flowers  and  hung  the 
cross  inside  the  wreath.  I  covered  a  card  re¬ 
ceiver  made  of  paste-board,  with  some  of  the 
flowers,  and  made  a  picture  frame  uud  I  have 
given  uway  some  wreaths  and  bouquets. 

Stella  March:— I  made  a  lamp  shade  as 
a  present  for  ruy  Aunt  Anna  last,  Winter, 
and  she  said  it  was  pretty  and  convenient.  I 
will  try  to  tell  you  how  I  made  it;  the  mate¬ 
rial  is unperf orated  card-board;  a  sheet  costs 
ten  cents.  I  chose  card-board  of  a  light  pink 
color,  and  cut,  out  the  four  pieces  for  the 
shade:  the  pieces  are  shaped  something  like 
the  letter  V,  with  the  point  cut  off ;  each  piece 
of  mine  was  '>X  inches  across  the  narrowest 
part  at  the  top.  and  8%  ‘inches  across  the 
widest  part  at  the  lower  edge.  The  two 
straightedges  where  the  pieces  join  are  six  inch¬ 
es  long  (if  you  take  four  sticks  of  these  lengths, 
and  lay  them  together,  you  will  see  just  the 
shape,  and  can  cut  a  pattern).  With  a  pink- 
ing-lron  I  scolloped  the  upper  and  lower  edges, 
aud  with  a  shoe  maker’s  punch  made  10  holes 
along  both  sides  of  each  piece,  so  as  to  lace 
the  shade  together,  i  made  a  cord  of  pink 
zephyr  by  twisting  it  double,  and  doubling 
the  twisted  thread,  and  it  then  wound  itself 
into  u  single  cord.  Then  I  laced  the  shade 
together,  the  same  wav  I  lace  my  shoe,  and 
tied  the  zephyr  in  a  bow  knot  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  shade.  Aunt  Anna  has  a  wire 
that  (its  on  the  lamp  chimney,  and  my  shade 
rests  on  t  he  wire,  so  the  heat  does  not  scorch 
it.  I  pasted  a  pretty  colored  pictu  re  on  each 
piece  of  the  shade.  Since  then  I  have  orna¬ 
mented  another  shade  with  pricked  work:  a 
lady  who  teaches  in  a  Kindergarten  school 
visited  my  mother  and  taught  me  to  do 
the  pricked  work.  She  teaches  the  little 
children  in  the  Kindergarten  to  do  it,  and  they 
are  all  smaller  than  I  am,  so  I  wanted  to  try 
it.  Miss  Howard  had  a  pricking  needle  with 
her,  and  I  got  a  shawl,  a  stand,  and  the  four 
pieces  of  the  lamp  shade;  then,  spreading  t  lie 
shawl  on  the  stand.  Miss  Howard  put  one 
piece  of  the  lamp  shade  down,  laid  a  picture 
of  a  vine  on  it,  aud  pricked  holes  through  the 
picture  with  the  needle,  all  around  t  he  edges 
of  the  leaves  and  all  along  the  stem  of  the 
vine;  the  shawl  under  the  card  board 
made  the  needle  go  through  easily,  and 
made  the  pricks  show  plainer.  When  she  had 
pricked  all  around  the  vine  aud  along  the 
middle  vein  of  each  leaf,  she  took  the  pattern 
off,  turned  the  card  board  over,  aud  told  me 
to  fill  each  leal'  full  Of  pricks,  and  to  be  sure 
to  bold  the  needle  straight  up  and  down,  I 
filled  one  leaf  full,  I  thought,  aud  when  I 
turned  the  cardboard  over  J  found  the  pricks 
had  raised  the  curd  board  up,  roakiug  the  leaf 
stand  out  like  embossed  11  cures  do,  hut  it  was 
not.  lull  of  pricks  yet:  aloug  the  vein  and  near 
the  edges  of  the  leaf  I  hud  not  made  any,  so  I 
turned  the  card-hoaid  over  and  made  some 
more.  I  filled  all  the  leaves  this  way  and 
pricked  aloug  the  stem  on  the  same  side  on 
which  1  filled  the  leaves.  When  Miss  Howard 
bed  gone  away,  I  made  a  needle  for  myself 
by  putting  a  common  needle  into  a  pine  stick. 

I  split  the  stick  a  little  way  and  then  put  the 
eye  of  the  needle  into  it.  and  wrapped  and 
tied  it  with  thread.  A  line  needle  makes  the 
prettiest  work.  The  light  from  the  lamp 
shining  through  the  pricks,  shows  the  vine 
and  other  figures  very  plainly.  You  can 
pr.ck  almost  anythiug.  hut  some  thiugs  ure 
prettier  than  others.  1  pricked  the  words 
Rt  UAL  New-Yorker  on  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  us  it,  is  (in  the  outside  of  the  paper,  and 
tacked  it  in  my  window.  I  tried  to  make  the 
cow  and  the  hen  as  they  are  there,  but  no  one 
could  tell  what  I  meant  by  the  pricks. 

Annie  S.  Daniel:— A  useful  thing isa dish- 
mop,  and  as  I  expect  all  the  Cousins’  mothers 
have  white  cotton  fringe,  such  as  was  used  on 
counterpanes  but  is  uow  out  of  fashion,  aud 
looked  upou  as  useless,  I  will  tell  them  how  1 
make  mops  of  it.  Take  a  smooth  slick  13  or 

II  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  au  Inch 
in  diameter,  bore  a  gimlet  hole  m  one  end; 
then  wrap  the  fringe  ruuud  aud  round  the 
stick  until  the  mop  i>  just  large  enough  to  go 
iuto  a  cup.  cut  it  off;  fasten  the  end  neatly 
with  needle  and  thread,  then  sew  through  the 
hole  and  the  fringe  from  side  to  side  with  a 
strong  cord,  bore  a  hole  in  the  other  end,  put 
iu  a  cord  to  hang  up  by,  aud  your  mop  is 
complete. 

A  comfortable  seat  can  lie  made  of  a  deal 
box  I  uvert  the  box.uiake  a  cushion  the  size  of 
the  bottom,  lay  on  this  a  cover  aud  tack  os  you 
would  a  mattress,  fasten  this  on  the  bottom, 
box  plait  a  skirt  round  the  box  and  tack  it  on ; 
or,  if  the  box  has  a  lid  fastened  on  with 
hinges,  put  the  cushion  on  this  with  a  narrow 
quilling  as  a  fiuisb;  it  will  answer  as  a  scrap- 
box  or  receptacle  for  slippers,  etc.,  as  well  as 
a  seat. 

A  large  new  carboy  was  broken  lately;  I  cut 
off  the  wicker  cover  just  above  the  haudles, 
sewed  the  edge  over  aud  over,  passing  my 
needle  through  the  upright  willows  to  prevent 
the  others  from  pulling  out,  cut  a  piece  of 
thick  juanilla  paper  the  size  and  shape  of  the 


bottom,  laid  ou  this  a  piece  of  brown  linen, 
then  cut  a  strip  of  linen  the  depth  of  the 
basket,  sowed  this  in  round  the  bottom  like 
lining  a  bat,  turned  it  to  the  npper  edge  and 
finished  with  a  bright  crimson  damask  bind¬ 
ing.  This  is  for  a  work  basket.  There  was  a 
little  basketelike  cover  on  the  month.  I  fast¬ 
ened  it  securely  ou  the  inside  of  the  basket  as 
a  place  to  drop  a  thimble,  buttons,  etc. 

Uncle  M  ark  :— Some  of  the  Cousins  may 
not  know  what  a  carboy  is,  so  1  copy  what 
Webster  has  to  «ay  about  it.  for  yon:  “Car 
boy,  a  large  globular  bottle  of  green  glass, 
inclosed  in  a  basket-work  for  protection ; 
used  especially  fur  carrying  e  u-rosive  liquors, 
as  sulphuric  acid,  etc.”  The  work-basket 
made  from  the  basket-work  is  very  appropri¬ 
ate.  White  carpet  chain  can  be  used  in  mak 
ing  the  mops,  as  well  as  the  fringe  Annie 
dscribes. 

Robbie:— My  mamma  says  I  had  better 
write  to  you  and  tell  you  of  the  hammock  I 
made  for  my  sister.  I  thought  that  would  be 
too  easy,  but  she  says  that  is  jnst  what  the 
Cousins  want.  You  see  1  knocked  an  old  flour 
barrel  to  piece*  one  day,  and  that  afternoon  a 
tittle  hoy  came  to  see  me  and  he  said:  “  Why 
don’t  you  make  a  hammock  of  those  staves  *’ 
and  1  thought  he  was  otoly  fooling.  But  be 
said  we  would  take  them  to  the  tool  house  and 
see  what  we  could  do.  We  bored  one  hob'  in 
each  end  ol  every  stave  until  we  bad  emuigh. 
Dick  said.  He  wouldn't  tell  me  what  he  was 
going  to  do  next,  but  told  me  to  ask  papa  for 
a  piece  of  rope  we  had  found,  aud  when  he 
got  it  he  liegan  weaving  it  in  and  out  of  the 
holes  along  one  end  of  all  the  staves  and  then 
I  knew  what  he  had  made  the  holes  for.  W  ben 
the  rope  was  woven  in  each  side,  our  ham¬ 
mock  was  done,  and  we  left  a  long  part  of 
the  repeat  each  end  so  it  would  swing  nicely. 
We  took  it  out  to  the  apple  orchard  and  put  it 
between  two  trees,  and  it  was  late  of  fun. 
Then  papa  and  mamma  aud  sister  May  came 
out  to  try  it,  and  May  liked  it  so  much  1  gave 
it.  to  her  for  her  very  own,  and  now  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  make  rue  another,  only  instead  of  lairing 
boles  I  will  make  notches  in  each  end  of  the 
staves  and  weave  the  rope  around  that  way. 
Maybe,  Uncle  Mark,  you  will  think  that 
isn’t  useful  enough  for  the  Discussion,  but  it 
Is  awfully  comfortable. 

I  can  make  a  first  rate  milking  stool  by 
nailing  a  block  of  wood,  the  right  size,  on  to 
one  leg.  1  often  make  chicken  coops  for  my 
mamma,  by  nailing  laths  on  to  the  open  side 
of  a  dry  goods  box,  and  fixing  loose  laths  to 
null  up  as  an  opening  for  a  door;  you  know 
how  l  mean,  1  guess.  But  1  am  getting 
lin'd  in  my  finger*  and  can't,  tel)  yon  any 
more. 

P.  S. — Mamma  has  read  this  over  and  says 
it  would  sound  better  to  say  **  the  hammock 
Dick  aud  I  made.” 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


WINTER  SPORT  FOR  FARMERS’  BOYS. 


1 1  there  is  a  desire  to  keep  the  boys  upon 
tlie  farm,  they  must  be  encouraged  in  the  line 
of  sport  more  especially  during  that  season  of 
thr.  year  in  which  the  farmer  finds  his  great', 
est  leisure.  In  most,  portions  of  New  England 
there  are,  at  the  present  time,  more  or  less 
lakes  aud  ponds  that  are  accessible  without  a 
great  amount  of  travel.  These  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  pretty  generally  stocked  with  fish  of 
some  kind,  which  are  free  plunder  to  all  who 
seek  for  thorn;  but  there  would  be  little  pleas¬ 
ure.  and  perhaps  no  luck,  fishing  from  a  boat 
upou  the  open  water  in  cold  weal  tier,  and  so 
this  pleasure  is  postponed  until  the  ice  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  frozen  to  lie  perfectly  secure,  and 
then  there  is  afforded  a  line  opportunity  for 
sport,  in  which  the  boys,  if  so  disposed,  should 
be  indulged.  Fish  culture  is  becomiog  so 
important  that  it  almost  makes  a  connection 
with  fanning  operations,  the  same  us  poultry 
keeping  aud  bee  culture,  becauseof  the  profit 
that,  comes  from  it.  as  a  source  of  food  supply. 
Fish  being  a  valuable  aud  important,  article  of 
food,  there  is  no  reason  w  hy  it  should  not  lie 
enjoyed,  so  long  as  the  boys  look  upon  the 
necessary  labor  of  its  procurement  as  sport. 

In  Winter  the  sport  becomes  more  exciting 
because,  being  conducted  through  the  ice,  a 
single  individual  may  set  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  live  hooks,  aud  the  excitement  and 
spurt,  that  follow  from  running  fora  ”1111  up” 
are  just  immense.  The  tishmg  is  through 
holes  cut  in  tne  ice  by  uieaus  of  an  ice  chisel, 
aud  by  means  of  tilts,  which  arc  of  so  many 
forms’  that  description  would  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible.  One  of  the  simpler  kind  is  made  by 
taking  pine  stuff  and  dressing  out  some  pieces 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long  and  halt  an 
inch  square,  across  the  middle  of  which  is 
riveted— so  that  it  will  turn — a  piece  of  about 
the  same  leugth,  aud  the  same  size  at  one  end ; 
but  on  oue  side  of  the  rivet  widening  out  to 
an  loch  and  one-half,  like  a  paddle  and  snaven 
down  thin.  Opposite  the  paddle  end  the  line 
is  attached,  tne  riveted  erostf-pieee  is  laid 
across  the  hole,  the  tine  is  dropped  in  with 
the  paddle  resting  upou  the  ice.  When  the 
tish  comes  along  and  takes  the  hook  the  line 
runs  out  and  the  end  over  the  hole  is  pulled 
down  which  raises  the  paddle  end,  giving 
notice  that  a  fish  is  hooked  and  for  it  tnere  is 
a  general  scrabble. 

Other  kinds  more  delicate  to  the  touch  are 
made  b>  means  of  oue  stick  aud  a  wire  at¬ 
tached  to  one  end,  upon  which  is  a  steadying 
weight,  the  stick  being  set  in  the  ice  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  gash,  the  wire  is  placed  at  au  angle, 
over  the  top  of  which  the  line  is  attached, 
whereby  on  the  slightest  touch  the  wire  is 
pulled  down,  the  weight  descending  the  wire, 
and  holding  the  opposite  end  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  red  flag,  in  a  vertical  position,  also 
indicating  a  bite. 

Fisbiug  by  this  means  affords  a  great 
amount  of  sport  for  boys,  both  young  and  of 
mature  years,  besides  affording  excellent  food, 
Two  men  fished  three  or  four  hours  upon  the 
Columbia  reservoir  one  day  and  caught  over 
eighty  perch  and  pickerel.  Give  the  boys  a 
chance  occasionally  to  indulge  in  such  sport 
as  that  aud  they  will  be  less  desirous  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  farm.  william  h.  yeemant, 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 
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PERSON. A  I.S 

The  dentist  to  the  court  of  Italy  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  Dr.  Chamberlain. 

<  hristine  Nilsson  will  notcome  to  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  remainder  of  18S4. 

Jefferson  Davis  has  no  male  descendant 
to  bear  his  name,  although  twice  married. 

Mr.  Sankey  says  the  song  of  ‘-Ninety  and 
Nine'1  was  writteu  by  Miss  Cleffany,  of  Mel¬ 
rose,  Scotland. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka  is  going  to  employ 
himself,  after  his  arctic  work,  in  cattle-raising 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  new  German  Minister,  Baron  Alvensle- 
ben,  is  light  haired,  good-looking,  tall,  slender, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  bachelor. 

Lieutenant  Orkely  is  over  six  feet  tall, 
but  was  not  tall  enough  to  roach  the  North 
Pole.  His  wife  is  five  feet  eight  inches. 

Queen  \  ictorta’s  palaces  are  run  by  a 
thousand  people,  and  their  support  costs 
yearly  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Hon.  .James  O  Truman  of  Bingham¬ 
ton  has  been  appointed  Special  Commissioner 
for  New  York  State  to  look  after  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  mauufacturlug  exhibits  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exhibition. 

Mayor  ITckman,  ofSedalia,  owes  his  of¬ 
fice  to  obesity,  having  been  nominated  by  a 
local  paper  for  the  fun  of  it,  the  editor  think¬ 
ing  he  could  fill  the  chair,  as  he  weighed 
four  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

Lord  Exeter,  who  now  owns  extensive 
lakes  and  fish  hatching  ponds  at  Burghley,  is 
about  to  import  a  number  of  fish  from  Can¬ 
ada,  in  the  hope  that  the  best  sorts  may  be 
acclimatized  in  England. 

The  Countess  Ester  hazy,  formerly  a  Miss 
Carroll,  of  Washington,  whose  first  husband 
was  General  Griffin,  of  the  army,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  arter  fourteen  years’  ab¬ 
sence,  a  second  time  a  widow. 

Prof.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  has  been 
ordered  by  his  physicians  to  take  ati  absolute 
rest  from  all  literary  labors  for  several 
months.  In  accordance  with  this  advice  the 
Professor  will  retire  to  Venice. 

I  he  other  day  in  Cleveland,  Emory  Storrs 
was  swindled  out  of  f-r>0.,  by  Joseph  Lewis, 
(ilias  “Hungry  Joe,”  the  notorious  New  York 
bunco  man.  Lewis  pretended  to  be  on  a  wed- 
diog  tour  and  said  be  had  lost  his  pocket- 
book. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
without  trade,  manual  skill,  or  profession  of 
any  kind.  He  obtained  his  tirst  view  and 
formed  his  opinion  of  human  slavery  when 
employed  at.  fifty  cents  a  day  wages  on  a  New 
Orleans  flat  boat. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  very  sweet  tenor 
voice,  and  sings  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
ballads,  as  well  as  negro  melodies,  to  which 
he  confines  himself,  with  great  taste  and  feel¬ 
ing,  hut  when  he  goes  on  visits  to  country 
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DUTCH  BDI.IIM.— Large  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  lu  flollniid.  First  ((liallty 
Bulbs,  Beautiful  Hot  house  plants,  Draeienas, Crotons, 
Orchids,  Winter  Flowering  Plants,  Hoses,  &e  ,  well 
(frown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  lo  upplieunts. 

JOHN  SAIIL,  Wnshinaron,  u.  C. 


nr  vines 

9Up  mm  IIuypn,  Uhhfe'i  ICflrly  .iviol  ull 
th«  bunt  nit w  mu)  old  vurlrtlc* 
I  true  to  )itt infi.  .%«*w  Hlmw- 
i  B  MB  III itrk t)«  rrh'«u  GLO. 

Ilanspll  ^tothor  Riu)ili((rr(«BA  (*ricn  Hit  fret 
JOKL  ItOUSlilCAt  MO.N,  M urr hnn tvl I Ip,N, J, 


ORIENILL  PEARS! 


i  i  <  m  200,000  LH  'mile 

mid  Kiel!  er  Petirs.  lie  j  nut  it:  pro- 
lit  to  tlie  Orange.  Ittallj/  hliiilit proof 
(inly  on  their  own  roots,  OatuloKue, 
with  ftu'ts.  Free.  1’eeu  To  and 
llone.v  P.-aeliex.  A  large,  gen- 
end  assortment  of  Fruit  Treea. 
Address  W.  F.  II MIKES,  Man¬ 
ager,  Huntsville  Nurseries, a 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALAHA.HA. 


White  Star  Potatoes 


Each  potato  carefully  selected  by  liatnl.  and  (fitnr 
antee.l  as  i o  size  mol  less  ttiuii  four  inches!,  sitape 
and  smoothness.  Will  ship  to  any  resoonslble  (tarty, 
subj.  et  to  Ills  Inspection  previous  to  payment.  If  or¬ 
dered  In  tlrue  to  -Idp  before  cold  weutber. 

SI  (ill  per  bushel, 
lor  o nun tl tic,  address 

KDW.  A.  I'll  UCO, 

Tough  Lei. nil.  on,  (  lie-ter  Co.,  I’d. 


FARMS  for  SALE 


My  II  O  VI  K  FA  lot  «I  I  vIO  A(  It  ES.  or  more 
desired,  tdifhlv  Improved  and  good  locution  also 
UA  K  >1  ol  'i'ill  Al  ltKS.  good  soli,  adapted 
mixed  farming. 

Price  reasonable  and  terms  easy, 

Address  BOX  41,  .MEDINA, 

Lean  wee  Co.,  Ulicli 


^tork  ana  gmtltnj, 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


Viral n in.  Farms  —  Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A.  o.  Hi  IMM,  Central  in,  Vit 


,1  t"-foo«*.  hr  ol  Chester  U  Ml.,,  i>„. 

J - 1^^^^AWla»..|.Chliiiis.  A  lu.ijurml  lierkrlilres 

I  rue  netllirrcc  stven  with  ev,-.v  n.u.onl  nU.  Stru.iK,  hcslthv 
stock  oiily^ Purity  ruTnnte^d.  Sfei.it  •t-inip  for  u-;w  Cuta- 
loir u e.  C.  II.  Wurrlnctoiu  Boafcfi,  West  Chester.  Pa 


An  Oily,  Non -poisonous  Fluid 


FARMS  IN  VIRCINIA 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  insects  infesting  sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Cork  kor  Scar  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

TIIE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REJiEDY. 

Perfectly  solubi  t:  in  cold  water,  and  harmless  to 
man  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

Beware  ok  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SO\, 

Manufacturers, 

Doncaster.  England!  and  173  North  10th 
St..  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  V.  P.O.Box 3. 


VervC  hen 

Address  C.  It.  I 


.  Tuxes  low.  Send  for  ( 'atalogl 
PEM.  NottgwavO.  H.,  Virginia 


JUt-AtY  lib m  em.AXn-riu Ns, 

I  li.-.ter  VYIllfe,  H.rL.bh-e  k  \ ...  1 

-I'D*  Mp-  Bnirtliihiwn,  <  nUwuld 
Orftirtl  Down  Mtit-p  ami  ban. h. 
N,i*PI.  tullfT  Sh,- j, h.-f -J  hoes  and 
f  anay  Poultry,  ffend  for  CaUhiyu* 
W.ATLSK  RL  RPKI  A  OO.PhlU, Ft 


PijiajUanjeau^ 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES' 


it  ot  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

iCHESTER  HOGS' 

r  nfirifl  fnr  r.ti/.n  r.f  r  a  L 


Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breeds  Also  Fowls. 


_ B.SILVER.CIevdand.  O.IS^ 

TliE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENINO! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Tbou- 
aa u . I s  i n  u se .1 1 1  u s  t  ra Li .1  Circular  free.  Munufactur- 
ed  by  BROOKS  t  PA RSO.VS.Acidlson,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 

, HdRN  Younj  Bolls  of  fashionable 
lUor r ls°C o f,  N e w  ferity. ALLEN* 


Easiest  riding 

Rides  aa  easy  d> 


son  aa  with  two  The  s'ni-G!  ! 

earrvleUFm?J'i “‘‘carding  to  the  ivclglaibey 
carry.  jvcli.  adaptod  to  rough  courtlry 


A  OENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase’s  Family 
A  Physician  Price  HA. Dtp  Specimen  pages  free. 

A  ,  I  r V  w no q  A  O  ra  11a  ok  n a  f  .  . 


rr.r.iA  J  «  awl  1  •  V-i  WBIJJWU  KJ  TOURH  cooritrv 

iofd  hv  -M1 ^iniiMfaclurrd  arid 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


WiNTFD  2JS'Jn.VJ,},Wo,,,en  Agent*.  JAMES 
nAUlLU  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N. 


Hfiv  f uUUcation? 


The  Great  I  literary  Sensation  of  the  Year 


GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK! 

NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THU  PIANOFORTE. 


This  wonderful  hook  continues  to  sell  im¬ 
mensely,  and  among  ot  hers  of  fine  quality  may 
fairly  bo  termed  the  LEADER,  having  bad 
more  years  of  continued  large  sales,  having 
been  repeatedly  corrected  until  it  may  lie  said 
to  be  literally  without,  fault,  having  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  where  possible,  bnviug 
been  lor  years  ami  years  the  favorite  of  emt 
nent  teachers  who  have  used  it.  and  having 
been  most,  profitable  to  the  publishers  and  to 
the  widow  of  t  he  compiler,  the  copyright  alone 
amounting  to  more  than  #00.000. 


*3.00. 

Mailed,  post  free,  for  above  price. 


Boston, 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 


8t.7  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ifmiilcmetttjsi  nutl  alHiichuuxii 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Po 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
KEG  11  LA  TO  It. 


II  re  b  lie  I**’  I  m  proved  Tlire*hlna  illuehlnr.  Mit 

ly  warranted,  i  Titnlqgue*  with  valuable  information 
Free.  Sole  owners  Of  Uvrl-trrml  |.(if-nt-*.  All  others 
Infringements.  H eeliner  tk  Sou*.  Lun».lale,  Pa. 


For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
address  rite  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beekniun  St  reel . 


TRIPLE  GEAREh 


FEED  MILL 

lilts  noeautil.  Warranted  to  grind  ftotter.do  better  work, 
and  to  III-  more  -••rvieeulile  th  in  any  fed  mil.  /nude, 
The  Inner  grinding  turn  malo  ti  three  revolution.-  wltil.- 
tho  outer  burr  noil  team  tn/tke  one,  whirl,  greatly  In 
erejiHes  1 1 m  grinding  enpuelty  over  old  ,tyle  ungear  d 
mill.  Hend  for  llln;-rr»(eddeteripHv«  circular  \tldre  s 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.,  TlIIZS.Y: 


STANDARJ) 

—  FARM  . 

Feed  mill 


MANUFACTUKED  BY 

R.  L.ORR&CO 

LIMITED,  , 

PITTS ItL'RG  If,  PA.  A 
Improved  1  NH4.  y /'■ 

Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular. 


THE  •  i; 
Great  American 


Company 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER 


^muorous 


The  balance  of  trade — Scales. 

A  country  seat — The  milking  stool. 

A  LITTLE  boy  who  was  asked  if  he  bad  a 
good  memory,  said:  “No,  but  I  have  a  good 
forgotency.” 

Offering  candy  to  an  elephant  is  like  offer¬ 
ing  marriage  to  an  old  maid.  She  may  turn 
up  her  nose  but  she  accepts  it  all  the  same. 

A  little  boy  on  tasting  his  first  lemonade 
of  the  season,  remarked,  “Mamma,  doesn’t 
this  lemonude  taste  strong  of  water?” 

Choosing  «  wife  is  very  much  like  ordering 
a  meal  in  a  Paris  restaurant  when  you  don’t 
understand  French.  You  may  not  get  what 
you  want,  but  you  will  get  something. 

An  Arkansas  man  wentto  church  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  The  minister  had  announced 
through  the  local  papers  that  he  would  dis¬ 
course  on  the  “Lost  Sheep,1'  and  the  man 
hoped  to  gain  some  inf  ormation  regarding  a 
stray  ram  of  bis. 

CoNDUCTOB(contemptuously) — “Wot’sthis?  ’ 
Passenger — “My  ticket  book.”  Conductor — 
“Tain’t  good  on  this  road.”  Passenger,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  Ixiok,  discovers  that  he  has  handed 
out  his  Testament  by  mistake.  “No,  I  should 
say  you  had  no  use  for  it  here.’- 

Reading  the  evening  newspaper  at  the  tea 
table  often  brings  out  the  real  tendencies  of 
the  family.  “Hello,”  said  Mr.  Job  Shuttle, 
“the  Chinese  have  beaten  the  French.” 
“What’s  the  score?”  eagerly  asked  the  youth¬ 
ful  base  bull  enthusiast  of  the  Shuttle  family. 

A  little  girl  remarked  to  her  mother:  “I 
am  not  afraid  in  the  dark.”  Of  course  not,” 
said  the  mother.  “I  was  afruid  ouoe,  though, 


m  ^  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

Cure*  Ilynprpxia,  fndi«re*lion.  Weakness, 
Impure  Blood,  .Malaria,  t  hills  and  Fevers, 
and  Nenralda. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Liver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lead  sedentary  live*. 

It  does  not  Injure  the  teeth,  cause  headach  e,or 
produce  constipation — oth*r  Jmv  medicine*  do. 

Itenrlrhesnnd  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite,  aids  t-hc  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscle*  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  Ac..,  It  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

B»,U  on  I  j  by  BROWS  CHEBKjU,  10.,  IULTHIOKE,  Mil. 


RUBBER 

ROOFING 


meanest-  Best,  Fire  and  Waterproof.  Adapted  for 
new  or  old  roofs.  Anybody  can  apply.  JYrUeatonoe 
for  Book  Circular  INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOMING 
co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MANTELS 


gentleman  in  th*  water.- Oh!  Pm  so  co-co-cold.  The  Rural  New- Yorker  is  so  good 
that  lady  has  been  reading  it  for  the  labour,  with  her  camp  stool  on  my  shirt. 


AND  GRATIS. 

t  n rices  Finest  Ooods-Largest  Stock.  Send 
for  rilusirated  Catalogue,  SLATE  MANTEL 
IS,  Camden.  N.  J. 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOll 

WINDMILL. 


MILL 


This  Is  the  best  working  find  the 
most  powerful  Wlnd-F.n 
-  — F  g l tie  In  the  world,  because 
SN  A  of  tint,  the  superior  ex- 
r  ~ -i4  cellencc  of  Its  self  regulat- 

u*.  i  trig  tnechanlsniauid second, 

the  belter  form  and  nos  I 
lion  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reason*  whb  li  support  this 
claim  are  to  1 f on  h  In  our  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  second  Edition— 
1S84,  for  wnlch  apply  to 


POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly,  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Corn,  and  all  Grains. 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  urc  a  special  metal 
perfectly  linrrft  are  sell-sharpen- 
l„g.  andean  be  run  In  either  direc¬ 
tion,  milking  them  very  durable. 

Send  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 


Fnirbaven.  .Mu a*.,  I'.S.A 
Mention  this  paper. 


Springfield,  Ohio 


7SKATE 

Latest  &  Best. 


‘±  glmnlicity  «"d 

Jure*.  On-  trial  convince* 
itr  over  other  skates,  as  it 
Price  per  pair,  handsomely 


It  Is  the  n»»rrst  perfection  J»t  made, 
strength  are  its  prominent  Teiuurr*.  <- 
rink  managers  of  It*  aupcrtoril 

saves  Isitli  time  and  eapense  1 —  ....  .  - 

nickel  plated.  •4.l».  Send  6c.  «n  stamps  for  large  eata- 
l.igueof  Roller  Skates.  Gun*.  Rifles.  Revolve™,  Air  Rifles, 
dice  Goods.  Xte.  JOHN  P.LOVIiLfc’8  60BB,  Roston,  Mass. 


PijsccUanfouji  Advertising 


ALONC TH 


KANSAS  LANDS  ^^div'sion^p.^wivy 

isurp asset!  for  Climate,  Grasses,  ^  ater 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

B,  McALLASTEB.  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  CHvJMo 

ITLAS  WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS.  1ND..  U.  S.  A.  /WV-JSSS JBLwflgJV 
^  A  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ArlK) ZgfiSKZNSilB 

HdsTEAM  ENGINES  81  BOILERS. 

JJPCarnrio?fl!mmei»iate0SOWer,. 

A  GOOD  SAW  “ILL  JOHNSON^ FIELD, 

FOT  $  ^  O  O-  Mnn'Prs  of  the  “RACINE  F  ARM”  and  W  arehouse. 

AKnNTIKrGr  IVIIXiXjS. 


FEAR  NOT. 

All  kidney  and  urinary  complaints,  especially 
Brleht’e  lrbi-am  Diabetes  and  Liver  troubles,  Hop 
MtU-rs  will  surely »no  lastingly  cure.  Cam** exactly 
like  your  own  have  been  cured  Id  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  you  can  Hod  reliable  proof  ut  home  of 
what  Hop  Bitter*  has  and  can  do 

LIVER,  KIDNEY  AND  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

A  medicine  that  destroys  the  germ  or  cause  of 
Bright'*  Disease.  I>l»b.  te<*.  Klein  y  and  Liver  Com 
plaint*,  mu!  hu*  pooerto  rout  them  uu!  ol  the  sys¬ 
tem  le  above  all  price,  such  a  medicine  is  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters.  and  positive  proof  of  this  can  be  found  by  one 
trial  or  by  asking  your  neighbors,  who  have  been 
cured  by  It. 


STOCK  RAISING 

luffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

DO .000 .000  Rus.  Corn.  30,000^000  Wheat, 


Is  a  sure  protection  against  fire. 
Thousandsof  them  lu  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  best  In 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  depth  of  well. 

field  force  firm  ECO., 

l.nekpor1,  N.  Y . 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
ana 
Prices- 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc 

BOOMER  &  BOSCIlEltT 
PRESS  CIO.,  Syracuse,  Pi.  Y 


— IIIT|— l~l~~  '  ROOD  NEWS  to 

Bbla  Dl  ES! 

jkticJxvJ  Greatest  Inducement#  ever  of- 

Bp  >EB  fered.  Now'tyour  lime  to  get  up 
tF-i  orders  for  our  ccichrated  Ten* 

nml  <  'olivet,  and  secure  a  beau 
■  r ■ly. I .'A :  YJl  tlful  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Hose 

■QVBbGbHI  China  tea  Set,  nr  Hau  i»ome  De¬ 
corated  ibdd  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold 
Band  Moss  Decorated  toilet  Set.  For  fall  particulars 
add  res  T II  EC.  K  EA  T  A  M  E  R  '  t  A  N  f»A  CO  . 
p.  o.  Box  il  »V  3;t  \  eaey  st.,  Prw  fork, 

WHITMAN’S  New  Patent 

REBOUND  PLUNGER  PBRPETUAL. 
„.b*.h£s— toANY 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

Plica  New  York, where  there  has  been 
or  the  largest  and  most  complete 
u  the  country.  Here,  with  largely 
1 01*1  tal.  the  best  Improved  machtii- 
workn.cn,  atol  none  but  the  best 
will  make  an  Improved  -Maelilue, 


cent  greater  than  can  be  cut  \v 
saw  mill  with  the  same  power, 
pletr  except  saw.  aud  will  be 
CiDCtutiat  I  for  the  low  l>rhe  of 
in  every  particular.  saw  Mills 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  Ac. 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  free 


used  extensively  by  Farmers,  Millers. 
Seed  1  looters  #  thrca.ghont^th^Unl^ 

fur  cleaning  and  grading  Wheat.  Bar- 
J,  torn  and  Seeds  of  every  description, 
do  iho  work  more  thoroughly,  hove  greater 

1  nti*1  rtronglv' built  of  the  very  host  material, 
fSrdshed  nod  are  made  In  four  ditferei.t  axes,  two 
andtwo  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 

\V  ARR  ANTED  to  mUl. 


These  Mills  are 

and  Grain  and  —  -  -  -- 

States ,  who  highly  rreununei.d  tht-tn  n 
MILL  ever  made  fur  cleaning  and  gr-c 
lev.  Oats.  Porn  and  Seeds  of  every  th  sc 
They  u_  th. 
capacity  than 
They  are  *ti 
highly  i:........ 

for  Farm  use, 

Millers’  use. 

ThPY  &T*0  »T  mwvx**’  *  '-*»•  ..  „  -  . 

Write  for  prices  before  purchasing  any 


■rZctur  PATENT  ft, 


LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO.,  I 

John  and  Water  Streets,  i 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Mention  the  Rurnl  Sew  Yorker. 


*  r  i nu  Tvi. i'ch  i  HI)  Y,  or  SHORT-HAND 
LEARN  ami  TV  PE  WRITING  here.  Situations 

furnished.  Address  Valentine  Bros.,  Janesville,  w  is. 


L,fi 

rtr-  jm 
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m 

IIP* 
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Vox,.  XLIII.  No.  1814 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  1,  1884 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR.' 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  la  the  year  1384,  by  the  Rural  Now-Yorker  In  the  ofHco  of  the  Librarian  of  Confess  at  WashlnKton.] 


CHARLES  W.  GARFIELD.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  413. 


7K 


CiognxpljicflL 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

CHARLES  W.  GARFIELD. 

We  take  great  pleasure  this  week  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  our  readers,  at  Fig.  413,  on  the  first 
page,  the  likeness  of  a  young  man — the 
youngest  we  have  as  yet  shown — still  a 
man  who  is  becoming  well  and  favorably 
known.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  the  subject  of 
our  illustration,  was  burn  a  “Badger,”  having 
made  his  entry  into  life  in  the  Badger  State 
(Win.)  near  Milwaukee,  March  Hth,  1848. 

His  father.  S.  Marshall  Garfield,  was  of  the 
old  New  Hampshire  branch  of  the  family,  but 
was  born  near  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  moved 
from  there  to  Wisconsin,  and  ns  farmer  and 
lumberman  secured  a  comfortable  home,  In 
1858,  though  in  easy  circumstance#,  be  had  a 
great  desire  for  an  abundance  of  peaches,  such 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Western  New 
York,  and  tnough  at  that  tirno  no  peaches 
had  Li  sen  stmt  from  Michigan  to  Milwaukee, 
the  rumor  had  reached  there,  of  their  abun¬ 
dance  and  beauty  in  the  Peninsular  State,  and 
after  proving  the  correctness  of  this  report,  he 
transferred  his  family  and  possessions  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  April  of  that 
year.  Here  be  bought  the  oldest-settled  farm 
n  the  vicinity;  but.  having  been  badly  neglect¬ 
ed,  it  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
The  very  hard  times  which  prevailed  soon 
after  and  which  were  particularly  severe  in 
Michigan,  forced  the  Garflelds  to  practice  the 
closest  economy,  and  young  Charles,  who 
heretofore  had  attended  school  continuously, 
though  but  ten  years  old,  was  now  forced  to 
work  on  the  farm  Summers,  attending  school 
only  Winters. 

At  fifteen  he  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  u 
college  education  und  beguu  study  with  that 
end  in  view.  But  being  very  slender,  or,  ns 
he  puts  it,  “  There  wasn’t  much  of  me  any¬ 
way',”  be  could  not  endure  the  close  study, 
and,  very  reluctlantly,  bad  almost  given  up 
all  idea  of  college,  when  his  father  while  on  a 
vi“it  to  Lansing,  looked  over  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College, and  on  his  return, told  his  son 
he  had  found  a  place  where  he  could  “work 
on”  a  college  education. 

Charles  W.  entered  the  sophomore  class  of 
that  institution  in  1888.  Here  he  applied  him¬ 
self  closely  to  hard  study,  and  was  always 
among  the  most  advanced  of  his  class;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  of  work  combined 
with  study,  his  health  gradually  failed,  and 
his  three  years  were  checkered  with  much 
sickness,  so  much  so  that  in  t  he  last  year  his 
teacher  and  friend,  Dr.  Kedzie,  advised  him 
t.o  change  to  the  seaside.  In  September,  1870, 
he  went  to  New  York,  but  became  rapidly 
worse,  and  for  several  weeks  was  confined  to 
the  houses  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ilaigh  and  Dr. 
George  Thurher,  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  His 
parents  took  him  home  as  soon  ns  possible,  and 
with  good  nursing  and  a  mother’s  care  he  was 
ahle  to  "stand  up”  with  his  classmates  the  last 
of  November,  and  receive  his  graduating 
sheep-skin. 

In  the  Winter  succeeding  his  entry  to  college, 
a  friend  suggested  that,  instead  of  teaching  a 
winter  school,  as  do  most  of  the  students  (the 
long  vacation  of  the  college  occurring  at  this 
season),  he  should  start  a  "Common  School 
Journal,”  to  be  conducted  during  the  Winter 
term  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  country  schools.  To  quote 
from  a  private  letter  of  his.  "1  saw  'millions 
in  it,'  and  shouldered  the  responsibility  of 
editing  and  publishing  it,  agreeing  to  issue 
ten  numbers  in  five  mouths.  1  foolishly  placed 
the  subscription  price  below  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lication.  relying  on  advertisements  for  the 
surplus,  and,  though  my  second  number  hud 
1,500  subscribers,  1  found  that  the  more  i  bad, 
the  worse  I  was  off.  1  had  no  genius  for  col¬ 
lecting  advertising  bills,  and  though  I  never 
worked  harder  iu  my  life,  1  found  myself,  at 
the  end  of  five  mouths,  in  pocket  only  $100, 
and  to  save  even  that  1  had  to  ‘jump’  my 
board  bill;  hut,  fortunately,  this  was  due  to 
indulgeut.  and  forgiving  parents.” 

He  had  studied  and  graduated  with  u  view 
to  making  teaching  a  business;  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  that  and  choose  a  vocation 
requiring  much  physical  labor.  He  selected 
horticulture,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
theory  and  practice,  he  spent  the  year  1871 
with  the  nursery  firm  of  Storiv,  Harrison  & 
Co.,  Pains vi lie,  Ohio.  This  he  regards  as, 
uext.  to  his  newspaper  expeneuce,  the  most 
important  year  of  his  life.  Iu  1873  he  joined 
Mr.  S,  8.  Rockwell. uuder  the  firm  name  of 
Rockwell  &  Gai field,  iu  the  nursery  business. 
Although  they  bad  but  little  capital,  they 
plauted  quite  largely,  going  considerably  into 
debt.  Not  beiug  fortunate  in  their  location, 
and  the  disastrous  Winter  of  187&-’3  following, 
when,  to  quote  Mr.  Garfield  agaiD,  "the  ther¬ 
mometer  weut  down  and  down  even  into  its 
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boots,”  killing  all  young  nursery  stock,  the 
firm  failed.  From  that  time  until  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1878,  Mr.  Garfield  was  foreman  of  the 
gardens  ut  t.be  Agricultural  College.on  a  small 
salary ;  but  saved  enough  to  pay  all  debts. 
We  quote  agaiu  from  a  letter  of  his:  “That 
was  a  costly  but  valuable  experience;  but 
you  see  how  slow  I  was  to  learn  wisdom  from, 
experience,  for  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  debt, 
and  had  $30  in  my  pocket,  I  formed  another 
and  a  life  partnership  with  Mias  Alice  Rock¬ 
well.”  Knowing  Mrs.  Garfield  quite  well,  we 
think  he  showed  rare  good  judgment  and 
business  tact,  or  else  he  was  extremely  lucky 
in  this  transaction. 

In  1874  he  became  the  agricultural  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  showed  his 
adaption  to  the  work  by  making  a  splendid 
agricultural  department.  His  father  died  in 
187f5,  leaving  the  furm  in  his  churge.  In  De¬ 
cern  tier  ol  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  then  Michigan  Pomological 
(now  Horticultural)  Society,  a  position  he 
has  continued  to  hold  till  the  present  time 
with  great  satisfaction  to  everybody.  In  the 
Spring  of  1877  he  resigned  his  position  upon 
the  Free  Press,  and  moved  upon  the  farm, 
about  one  mile  south  of  the  city  limits  of 
Grand  Rapids,  and  there  he  now  resides.  In 
187!)  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  to  fill  the  chair  occupied  fora  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  by  his  father,  a  man  of  good 
ability,  and  noted  for  his  integrity. 

While  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  Charles 
secured  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  es¬ 
tablishing  “Arbor  Day,”  a  day  annually  set 
apart  by  the  Governor  for  planting  orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Ho  secured  the  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  "Yellows  Law,”  so  as  to  rid 
it  of  “red  tape”  and  make  it  easy  of  enforce¬ 
ment  This  law  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stay 
the  spread  of  this  scourge  of  the  peach- 
grower. 

Redrafted  the  law  providing  for  compul¬ 
sory  highway  tree  planting  at  public  expense, 
aud  fought  it  through  against  much  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  In  the 
passage  of  the  very  complete  and  concise  law 
providing  for  annual  crop  reports.  He  also 
secured  the  appropriation  that  enabled  Mich¬ 
igan  to  make  such  a  splendid  show  of  fruits, 
and  secure  all  the  honors,  at  the  Boston  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in 
1881.  In  1881  he  was  offered  und  positively 
refused  re-election  to  the  Legislature.  He 
has  at  different  times  been  tendered  profes¬ 
sorships  in  various  agricultural  colleges;  but 
these  he  has  steadfastly  refused  for  this  reason, 
as  given  by  himself:  “I  am  wedded  to  Michigan 
and  to  my  home,  and  especially  to  the  work 
iu  which  1  am  now  engaged.  Iwant  Michigan 
to  load  iu  horticulture,  and  shall  do  all  iu  my 
power  to  put  her  in  the  first  place.  1  want 
her  horticultural  literature  sought  after,  and 
I  know  this  can  be  done  by  earnest,  continued 
hard  work,  and  this  1  am  willing  to  give.  1 
grcutlv  cujoy  home  life,  and  if  I  can  maintain 
a  pleaiant,  country  home,  where  my  friends 
shall  be  always  welcome,  and  continue  to 
serve  horticulture  by  experimental  work,  aud 
use  what  ability  I  may  possess  in  perfecting 
the  organization  and  co-operation  of  hor¬ 
ticulturists,  and  the  publication  of  practical 
literatnre,  1  shall  realize  all  !  expect  of  use¬ 
fulness,  happinoFs  and  honor.” 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  is  now 
President  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.and  also  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Democrat,  and  succeeds  iu 
making  the  newsiest,  most  readable  aud  best 
agricultural  department  to  be  found  iu  any 
pupor  of  the  West. 

As  secretary  and  mauager  of  a  horticultural 
meeting  he  has  no  equal;  quick,  iendy  ener¬ 
getic  and  genial,  it  is  an  unusually  dull  man 
from  whom  he  cannot  draw  some  useful 
thought,  and  as  for  dullness  in  one  of  his 
meetings,  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of; 
he  simply  would  uot  tolerate  it.  Though  but 
a  young  man  of  slight  build,  and  not  strong, 
be  has  done  wonders  in  awakening  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  general  horticulture  all  over  his  adopted 
State.  The  Michigan  reports  are  conceded 
by  all  to  be  the  best  published,  and  they  are 
the  result  of  his  untiring  devotion.  A  look 
at  his  pleasant  face  and  well  developed  head, 
must  cou vince  you  that  he  has  heupsof  brains; 
and,  what  is  lietter  still,  he  knows  how  to  use 
them,  and  is  bound  to  make  bis  mark.  May 
he  livelong  to  prosecute  his  chosen  work! 
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When  to  Gather  the  Seckel  Pear.— How 
many  pick  their  Seckel  pears  too  early !  In 
wandering  through  the  markets,  both  in  city 
and  country,  I  see  abundant  evidence  that 


this  mistake  is  continually  being  made  by 
fruit  growers.  Much  of  the  fruit  offered  is 
flabby,  shriveled,  and  undersized.  It  has 
been  picked  before  it  has  fully  grown  out  or 
matured,  and  such  fruit  will  never  attain  the 
delicions  flavor  and  texture  for  which  the 
Seckel  has  been  so  long  and  justly  notpd;  and 
this  for  the  simple  reason  that  nature  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  develop  these  qualities.  The 
Seckel  stem  is  very  brittle,  and  the  fruit  often 
begins  to  fall  from  the  tree  long  before  it  is 
ripe.  The  grower  sees  this,  and  having  read 
that  pears  should  not  be  allowed  to  soften  on 
the  trees.he  gathers  them.  But  it’s  a  mistake 
to  hurry  the  Seckel  into  the  basket,  before  It  is 
fully  ripe.  By  ripe  I  do  not  mean  mellow  and 
soft  to  eat,  but  plump  aud  fully  grown,  ripe 
to  pick,  the  stem  separating  easily  from  the 
twig  without  breaking,  and  the.  fruit  ready  to 
color  aud  soften.  I  have  just  picked  mine, 
and  they  are  so  superior  in  appearance 
and  flavor  as  well  as  in  size  to  those  seen 
on  many  of  the  fruit  stands,  that  I 
thought  it  well  to  note  the  reason.  Among 
my  Seckels  are  specimens  measuring  7%x8 
inches  in  circumference  and  weighing  four 
ounces.  The  stems  are  not  broken  as  in  the 
case  of  the  immature  fruit  gathered  weeks 
ago. 

The  Bose  Pear.— Speaking  of  pears  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  Bose,  as  the  American  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society  has  now  very  sensibly  abbre¬ 
viated  the  old  name  Beurr<5  Bose  What  a 
grand,  magnificent  fruit,  it  is!  As  I  look  at 
several  half  i»ound  specimens  before  me,  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Downing  in  according 
the  Bose  unqualified  praise.  In  its  beautiful 
pyriform  symmetry  it  has  no  rival  among 
pears;  better  shape  could  uot  be  suggested. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  the  flavor  is  just  about 
as  near  perfection  as  the  shape.  It  surely  is 
gloriously  good,  and  fine  specimens  now  to  be 
found  on  the  Broadway  fruit  stands,  are  well 
worth  the  five  cents  charged.  Young  man, 
buy  a  Bose  pear  tree  and  charge  the  result, 
not  the  cost,  to  me.  It  will  grow  and  bear, 
and  behave  itself  generally.  Then  add  a  tree 
each  of  Seckel  and  Anjou,  and  you  will 
have  a  trio  of  Autumn  pears  that  no  pomo¬ 
logy  of  any  country  can  excel  or  duplicate. 
It  took  three  countries  to  produce  these,  and 
it  needs  the  world  to  appreciate  them. — [A 
valuable  note.  Eds  ) 

Some  Choice  Grapes  — The  other  day  in 
an  extensive  river  vineyard  of  over  200  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes,  embracing  all  the  old  aud  most 
of  the  new  Boris,  1  found  the  most  pleasure  iu 
esting  the  Duchess,  Ulster  Prolific,  aud 
Poughkeepsie  Red,  though  there  were  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens  of  other  new  and  popular 
grapes  on  every  side,  of  which  1  tasted  freely. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  my  eating  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  sorts  named  as  a  matter  of 
choice:  nothing  to  reject  iu  these  — pulp, 
seeds,  skin,  and  juice,  al)  seem  to  beloug  to¬ 
gether.  You  chew  up  the  whole  grape  in¬ 
stinctively  and  indiscriminately,  bunch  after 
bunch,  aud  feel  no  twang  of  acidity  or  regret 
afterward  either  in  tongue  or  mouth.  It  seems 
to  me  the  Ulster  Prolific  is  going  to  be  the 
grape  for  business.  1  may  say  that  the  Ni¬ 
agara  was  not  among  t  he  grujx«  tested  at  this 
vineyard.  A  grower  at  Ulster  Park,  town  of 
Esopus.  reports  a  bunch  of  the  Duchess  weigh¬ 
ing  two  pounds  six  ounces. 

The  Delaware  Grape. —Shall  we  ever 
know  definitely  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Delaware  Grape?  Where,  when,  by  whom, 
and  how,  was  it  given  to  the  world?  The  in¬ 
terrogation  point  after  the  Delaware  in  the 
the  “  origin” column  in  the  American  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society’s  catalogue,  looks  very  hun¬ 
gry.  The  "  X”  is  there  denoting  that  the 
variety  is  a  cross,  but  what  authority  have 
we  even  for  that?  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  amt  successful  grape  growers  aud 
hybridizers  in  the  country  told  me  last  week 
he  was  now  fully  satisfied  it  was  not  a  cross, 
as  it  showed  too  many  of  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  wild  grape,  especially  in 
habit  and  growth  of  vine.  The  Delaware  is 
uu  excellent  little  grape,  and  if  anybody 
knows  aught  of  its  history  prior  to  its  dis¬ 
covery  in  Mr.  Provost’s  garden  at  French- 
town,  New  Jersey,  many  years  ago,  he  should 
step  to  the  front  and  explain. 

Plants  for  Window  Gardening. — 
Those  lovers  of  window  gardening  who 
have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  raise  seed¬ 
lings  of  choice  plants  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  suitable  for  window  culture,  should 
now  remove  them  to  their  sunny  winter 
abode,  unless  they  have  them  in  a  frame 
where  protection  can  be  given  at  night, 
which  will  be  tully  as  well  for  a  fortnight  to 
come.  My  Chinese  Primroses,  from  seed  last 
Spring,  are  all  in  a  blaze  of  magnificent 
bloom,  aud  show  much  variety  in  color,  size 
and  shape.  They  are  from  the  best  double 
seed;  many  are  quite  double,  and  all  are  large 
and  attractive.  Some  of  the  single  flowers 
measure  1%  inch  across.  Soot- water  is  the 
thing  for  them  now;  other  liquid  manure  is 
not  so  good.  Four-inch  pots  are  large  enough. 


I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  Chinese  Primrose 
as  among  the  most  valuable  window  plants 
we  have.  It  blooms  almost  continuously,  aud 
its  ferny  foliage  is  very  pretty  in  itself;  and, 
then,  there  is  that  delicate,  wild  wood  fresh¬ 
ness  about  its  fragrance,  that  we  get  in  nothing 
else.  Young  seedling  chrysanthemums  are 
also  profusely  budded  now,  and  will  soon 
flower  abundantly;  and  then  geraniums,  also 
from  seed,  should  now  lie  about  ready  to  show 
color  and  form. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  people  have 
learned  that  in  order  to  succeed  with  window 
plants  In  Winter,  the  plants  should  be  adapted 
and  prepared  for  the  purpose  previously.  An 
exhausted  summer  blooming  plant  cannot  be 
expected  to  bloom  in  W  inter,  and  should  never 
lie  asked  to.  Young  plants,  or  those  wnich 
have  not  been  allowed  to  bloom  during  Sum¬ 
mer,  are  the  essentials  to  success.  Plant- 
growers  have  learned  this  valuable  lesson,  aud 
now  make  a  specialty  of  such  stock,  selling  it 
in  large  quantities  at  this  season. 

On  the  Hudson.  h.  h. 
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NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  Sept.  27 — Your  remarks,  apropos 
of  the  cut  of  the  cow  Gledelia  (p.  633),  to  the 
effect  that  the  Jersey  is  the  farmers’  choice  for 
the  butter  dairy  (and  I  believe  she  is  equally 
profitable  for  the  cheese  dairy)  arc  thorough¬ 
ly  substantiated  by  facts  in  New  England. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  only  one  Jersey  to 
300  farmers  the  country  over;  but  in  New 
Engluud  it  is  very  far  from  being  that  way. 
Certainly  in  Vermont  there  are  few  herds 
without  more  or  less  Jersey  in  them,  and  the 
Jersey  in  them  is  rapidly  Increasing.  No 
other  breed  has  obtained  any  general  bold  of 
the  good  opinion  of  our  farmers.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  to  see  marks  of  Short  horn  blood, 
and  still  rarer  to  see  Ayrshire  or  Dutch  cattle 
on  common  farms.  The  Devons  had  a  wider 
acceptance,  and  the  “  Devon  red”  is  frequent¬ 
ly  seen ;  but  this  is  being  crossed  out  by  the 
Jerst-y  fawn  and  dun.  The  farmers  are  suited, 
at  last. 

Mr.  Allen  is,  I  think,  quite  right  in  his  re¬ 
marks  (p,  633)  on  the  Cauadiao  horses.  But  as 
in  France  the  Percbe  and  the  Norman  horses 
have  greatly  developed  in  size  under  better 
care  and  feeding,  without  loss  of  symmetry 
or  proportionate  strength,  so  the  Canadian 
pony-built  horses  are  ready  for  the  same  im¬ 
provement,  and  take  it  on  readily  when, being 
well  cared  for,  they  are  crossed  with  larger 
animals,  of  the  same  general  build,  like  the 
French  aud  Clydesdale  importations.  1  have 
before  spoken  in  praise  of  the  Canadian 
Clydesdale  crosses,  for  team  aud  farm  work. 

The  article  on  cutting  and  shocking  corn 
(p.  684)  is  a  good  one.  With  our  short  North¬ 
ern  corn  ono  good  rye  straw  baud,  tightly 
drawn  and  well  fastened,  is  enough  for  a 
“stoob.”  The  straw  should  bo  moistened 
over  night.  The  stooking  horse,  and  stook- 
ing  around  an  uncut  hill,  are  both  inferior 
methods  to  the  one  recommended. 

Mr.  Atkins  does  well  in  calling  attention 
(p.  635)  to  the  use  of  the  Bird  Cherry  (Cerasus 
Pennsylvaniea),  as  a  hardyT  stock  for  fine 
cherries.  It  is  going,  I  think,  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  stock  on  which  to  bud  or  graft  the  hardy 
North  German,  Polish  and  Russian  cherries 
lately  introduced,  and  which  will  carry  suc¬ 
cessful  cherry  growing  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  northward  on  this  continent.  The 
grafting  should  be  done  very  early,  and  the 
budding  pretty  late,  to  succeed.  Early-set 
buds  will  be  surely  overgrown  by  the  stock, 
which  grows  rapidly  aud  late. 

Mr.  Boynton’s  remarks  on  fall  mulching 
(p.  635)  are  sound  and  timely.  My  experience 
in  mulching  apple  trees  leads  me  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  ten  cents  worth  of  mulch  is  good 
for  at  least  a  dollar’s  worth  of  apples.  It 
makes  the  fruit  much  larger,  and  the  crop 
surer.  But  be  sure  to  protect  all  mulched 
trees  with  laths  or  sta  ves,  against  mice. 

Mrs.  Warner’s  recommendation  (p  636)  in 
regard  to  the  fall  planting  of  various  flower 
seeds,  are  good.  Many  of  our  garden  plants 
grow  well  and  give  valuable  plants  from  self- 
sown  seed.  Among  these  are  the  phloxes, 
four-o'ciocks,  hollyhocks,  eschscholtzias, 
pansies,  petunias,  poppies,  pinks,  portulaca. 
verbena,  candytuft,  alvssum,  marigolds,  and 
many  others,  which  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  seed-leaves,  when  once  known. 

If  “a  farm  journal  needs  to  be  loved  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  its  best,”  the  Rural  has  no  excuse 
for  slackness  But.  in  fact,  it  is  loved  because 
it  always  has  done  its  best,  at  least  under  its 
present  administration — action  aud  reaction 
are  mutual  and  equal,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases. 

“No  art  without  an  artist.”  As  vegetable 
and  animal  products  are  often  obtained  from 
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the  land  without  the  aid  of  man,  and  also  for 
other  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Gilbert’s 
definition  of  agriculture,  p.  638,  is  a  faulty 
one  Agriculture  is  an  art  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  obtaining  of  useful  vegetable 
products  from  the  land.  Strictly  speaking, 
stock  breeding  and  feedtng,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butter  and  cheese,  are  not  agriculture, 
but  arts  subsidiary  or  related  to  agriculture. 

The  Rural’s  ‘'Triplicate  Method”  (p  638) 
was  practiced  on  my  farm  a  good  while  before 
there  was  a  Rural  Farm,  aud  advocated,  even 
if  not  popularized,  in  the  old  Vermont  Farmer, 
early  in  the  ’70  s.  But  it  needs  a  good  deal  of 
insistence  to  make  farmers  try  it  thoroughly 
and  faithfully.  When  they  will  do  that,  they 
will  afterwards  ‘mse  no  other”— on  suitable 
soils. 

Rural,  Oct.  4.— I  am  glad  the  Rural  pub¬ 
lishes  so  many  plans  for  cheap  buildings,  such 
as  the  great  majority  of  farmers  perforce 
must  have.  Mr.  Strohecker’s  barn  (p.  649)  is 
a  good  piece  of  work.  It  would  have  been 
better  could  it  have  had  a  lighted  basement 
for  swine,  poultry  and  manure. 


trying  to  make  industrial  education  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  auy  other.  Perhaps  this  is  un¬ 
just,  but  I  have  good  reason  for  my  opinion, 
from  no  little  practical  observation.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  it  should  be  so,  as  most  of 


ordinarily  grown?  My  Manchesters  and 
Windsor  Chiefs  (ho  past  season  grew  with  a 
bed  half  Wilson  aud  half  Bidwell  between 
them,  yet  the  fruits  of  both,  at  both  ends  of 
the  beds,  were  quite  uniform  in  all  external 


around  it  with  u  deep  mulching  of  strawy 
litter.  It  was  nil  rightin  t  he  Bpring, and  I  then 
cut  over  the  old  grass;  the  new  grass  started 
well  and  grew  vigorously,  and  toward  the 
eudof  August  several  silvery  plumes  appeared. 

Japanese  Anemones  (A  Japonic*  )— Both 
purple  and  white,  are  uow  in  full  beauty,  aud 
the  white  ones  especially  will  rank  among  the 
loveliest  of  hardy  (lowers  of  any  season.  They 
are  vigorous  plants,  three  to  four  feet  high, 
green  aud  fresh-looking  the  whole  Bummer 
through, and  now  most,  copious  in  blossom,  and 
they  will  continue  to  (lower  till  shurp  frost  des¬ 
troys  them.  We  cannot  consider  them  perfectly 
hardy  they  often  die  in  Winter.  But  with  a 
heavy  mulching  over  them,  they  are  likely  to 
survive  all  right.  Oftentimes  (he  crowns 
may  die,  aial  we  find  a  lot  of  little  plants  ap¬ 
pear  all  about  where  the  old  ones  grew.  These 
come  from  the  Ueshy  roots,  by  which  this 
anemone  is  the  most  easily  propagated.  Heeds 
of  it  are  often  advertised,  but  I  don’t  think 
you  will  often  find  a  seedling. 

Coreopsis  Lanukolata  is  a  “perpetual” 
blooming,  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  neat 
but  vigorous  in  habit,  aud  bears  its  lurge, 
bright,  golden-yellow  flowers  singly  on  long, 
wiry  stalks,  and  in  great  profusion.  Old 
plants  come  into  blossom  in  May;  young  ones 
in  June;  and  they  bloom  iu  great  profusion 
for  some  weeks,  then  constantly  but  iu  lesser 
degree  till  October,  when  they  appear  with 
resuscitated  energy,  bloom  more  freely  and 
continue  iu  their  gayety  till  hard  frost  over¬ 
comes  them.  Blight  frosts  do  not  hurt,  them 
much.  They  grow  well  iu  auy  good  garden 
soil;  but  prefer  that  which  is  rich  and  sandy. 
They  mature  a  great  quantity  of  seed,  which 
becomes  scattered  about,  and  multitudes  of 
young  plants  come  up  from  it.  These  may  bo 
transplanted  where  required,  or,  if  more 
plants  are  not  needed,  hoed  up  and  doneawav 


You  are  right  Mr.  Tracy  (p,  650):  peas  will 
mix,  if  grown  side  by  side.  The  American 
Racer,  which  the  Rural  described  as  a  very 
distinct  pea,  was  produced  by  planting  Car¬ 
ter’s  First.  Crop  and  Daniel  O’Rourke  together, 
and  seh  cting  from  the  next  year’s  growth 
from  the  seed  of  the  Carter  vines.  The  Yel 
low  Dwa  f,  which  the  Rural  has  also  tested 
and  know  sto  be  remarkably  distinct,  being  a 
fully  wrinkled  yellow  pea,  was  produced  by 
sowing  A  uericau  Racer  aud  Little  Gem 
together  a  nd  planting  seed  selected  from 
Little  Gem  plants.  When  I  began  these  trials 
Mr.  Pringli ,  (our  great  Vermont  hybridist) 
told  me  it  would  not  work,  for  the  reason 
named  by  Mr.  Tracy;  but  facts  are  stronger 
than  theory. 

That  “Fraudulent  Picture”  (  p.  651—657)  is 
very  likely  a  “made  up”  picture,  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  an  unskilled  band,  but  yet 
I  think  it  uufuir  to  cull  it  fraudulent  iu  pur¬ 
pose.  Moore’s  Arctic  is  u  profusely  productive 
plum.  1  thiuk  I  have  seen  the  plums  hanging 
about  as  thick  on  my  trees  as  in  that  picture, 
but  nature  is  more  artistic  in  her  disposition 
of  the  fruit.  The  great  value  or  the  plum  is 
the  hardiness  (against  cold)  of  the  tree.  1 
doubt  if  any  plum  is  “curculio  proof;"  but  it 
is  a  fuct  that  the  curculios  never  touch  my 
Arctics,  though  they  utterly  riddled  the  native 
red  plums  near  them.  1  think  it,  however, 
probably  a  ease  of  preference,  aud  this  per¬ 
haps  because  the  red  plums  are  considerably 
the  earlier  to  bloom  aud  set  fruit. 

Dr.  Grceuleaf  s  experiment  (p.  656)  is  very 
interesting  aud  instructive.  In  selecting  from 
my  cross  bfed  peas  I  find  that  even  the  same 
pod  will  give  me  distinct  sorts,  which  in 
future  crops  will  differentiate  into  plants  very 
unlike  iu  habit  and  seasou,  as  well  as  in  color 
and  quality  of  seed.  In  fact,  variation  is  un¬ 
limited,  and  any  named  variety  is  really  made 
up  of  a  large  uuuibor  of  minor  varieties, 
which,  if  more  productive,  soon  over  ride  the 
original  sort,  or  “run  it  out.”  The  Alpha  Po¬ 
tato,  being  a  little  mixed  with  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  sort,  came  at  lust  to  be  practically  lost  iu 
the  bauds  of  the  Introducers,  and  were  it  not 
that  1  had,  aud  have  carefully  preserved  this 
sort  pure,  it  could  not  have  been  replaced. 
There  are  important  lessons  in  these  facts. 

Rural,  Oct.  11. — Well,  there  is  one  Russian 
apple  glorified  on  the  Rural’s  front  page. 
It  is  very  much  inferior  in  quality  to  many 
other  Russian  apples;  yet  the  Alexander  will 
outsell  them,  ju»t  as  the  Concord  outsells  the 
Adiroudae  Grape.  Mr.  Beunab,  of  Orouo, 
Me  ,  says  the  Alexander  is  one  of  his  most 
profitable  apples,  and  it  is  placed  among  the 
live  most  profitable  sorts  tor  the  Montreal 
market  in  the  horticultural  reports  of  that 
city.  Most  people  choose  fruit  by  the  eye 
more  than  by  the  palate.  That  is  why  the 
most  productive  and  showy  sorts,  even  if 
much  inferior  in  quality,  like  Ben  Davis  and 
Alexander,  are  profitable  to  the  growers. 

What  does  Prof,  Morrow’s  article  on  agri¬ 
cultural  education  (p.  666)  prove?— that  agri¬ 
cultural  education  is  not  wanted,  or  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  ottering  it  to  us  of 
the  right  kind,  or  in  the  right  way?  That 
agricultural  classes  are  not  well  filled  every¬ 
where,  is  no  proof  that  agricultural  education 
is  a  failure.  Literary  education  was  equally 
a  failure  when  literary  colleges  were  first 
established  in  America.  Read  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Dart- 


in  appearance;  tho  attraction  in  the  plant 
rests  in  its  fragrant  foliage.  It  grows  wild  in 
Europe,  and  has  escaped  into  some  woods  and 
by-ways  iu  the  older  settled  parts  of  our  own 
country;  nevertheless,  it  Is  well  worthy  of  a 
corner  in  our  garden. 

The  Mansciiurjan  Angelica  Tree  (Di- 
morphauthus  Manscburicus, —  Forming  a 
clump  on  our  lawn,  we  have  three  plants  of 
the  above;  two  are  about  seven  to  eight  feet 
high,  the  other  about  1()  feot.  On  account  of 
their  very  large,  bipluuately  compound  leaves, 
they  uru  ornamental,  and  present  a  rather 
tropical  appearance.  The  two  lesser  plants 


PRUNUS  PISHARDII.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  416.  (Bee  page  716.) 


these  men  came  from  literary  schools.  As 
our  ludustri  il  schools  get  to  be  managed  by 
Industrially  educated  meu,  they  will  become 
better,  aud  consequently  better  appreciated. 
A  rnan  never  succeeds  well  in  a  business  for 
w  hich  he  is  not  fitted,  and  which  he  despises. 


characteristics,  and,  so  far  as  uoted,  in  quali 
ty  also, 

Newport,  Vt. 


fUrintllitml 


It  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Lazeuby’s  experi¬ 
ments  in  tile  pollen izat ion  of  the  ‘pistillate” 
strawberries  (p.  669)  prove  too  much— that  the 
female  parent  has  almost  no  influence  upon 


The  Pampas  Grass. — For  some  reason  or 
other — perhaps  the  moist  Hummer  Pampas 


till  the  middle  of  September.  Beyond 
the  variation  iu  time  of  blooming,  I 
cannot  see  any  varietal  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  plants.  The  blossoms  are 
yellowish-white,  small,  and  borne  on  im¬ 
mense  panicles  of  little  umbels  situated 
amoug  the  bunch  of  leaves  that  termin¬ 
ate  each  branch  or  shoot.  They  are 
somewhat  hardier  than  our  Hercules’ 
Club  (Aralla  spinosa),  which  they  much 
resemble,  aud  when  in  bloom  are  not 
only  highly  ornamental,  but  have  a 
striking  effect  in  the  landscape  or  among 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Their  coming 
into  bloom  when  most  other  shrubs,  ex¬ 
cept  althaeas  and  panicled-hydrangeas, 
are  not  in  flower,  also  enhances  their 
value. 


Veronica  Rubsesilis.— Coming  on  a 
good  specimen  of  this  at,  Woolsou’s  the 
other  day,  I  exclaimed:  “Ah!  I  want 
this!”  “Perhaps  you  do,”  said  Wool- 
son;  “but  you  can’t  have  it,  as  that  is 
all  I’ve  got  of  it.”  This  is  one  of  the 
best  and  showiest  of  thu  erect,  blue- 
flowered  speedwells,  and,  in  America, 
at  any  rate,  a  very  scarce  plant,  it  it 
hard  to  import,  too;  that  is,  in  import¬ 
ing  it  from  Europe  it  is  very  liuble  to 
die  on  the  way  hither.  Three  years 
ago.  when  t  was  ut  the  Botanic  Garden, 
C  ambridge,  Mass,,  T  succeeded  iu  saving  it 
from  among  a  set  of  plants  from  Ware,  of 
England.  It,  grew  well,  and  flowered  fc»Hiiti* 


PRUNUS  PISSARDII 


the  color,  shape,  texture  or  quality  of  the  Grass 
fruit  it  bears.  How,  then,  can  these  varieties  plants 
be  so  distinct  and  uniform  as  they  are  when  gathei 
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fully,  and  justified  its  European  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  it  proved  quite  hardy.  Who  else 
has  got  it?  _ 

Dianthub. — Surely  Lyman  Candee,  p.  650, 
is  somewhat  mixed  up  about  bis  dianthus? 
He  tells  us about  ‘‘first,  flakes  or  carnations;” 
“second,  bizarres  or  diantlius;  *  “third  pico 
tees;’’  “fourth,  the  pink,”  and  admits  that 
they  “are  all  of  the  same  germs.”  Yes,  Mr. 
Candee,  and  of  the  same  species,  too,  and 
each  and  every  one  of  thorn  is  as  truly  a  dian- 
thus  as  is  the  “bizarre,”  and  all  are  forms  of 
Diautbus  Caryophyllus,  and  whatever  fixed 
varietal  difference  there  may  be  between 
thorn,  is  not  natural  but  due  to  artificial  cul- 
t.ivation.  True,  the  general  term  “  pink”  is 
applied  to  plants  of  other  genera  besides  dian- 
thus.  and  to  many  species  of  diantbus  besides 
Caryophyllus;  but  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Candee’s  note  has  no  application  to  t  hem. 

The  Two-colored  Bihdk-koot  Violet 
(Viola  pedata  bicolor). — Last,  Fall  1  got  five 
dollars’  worth  (50  plants)  of  this  lovely  violet. 
1  wanted  them  for  forcing  for  cut  flowers. 
Half  of  them  1  planted  out  in  a  cold-frame, 
and  the  other  half  1  potted  off  into  four  and 
five-inch  pots,  und  plunged  them  in  the  same 
frame.  In  January  I  brought  the  potted 
plants  into  my  carnation  house,  and  set  them 
ou  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  They  grew  and 
blossomed  beautifully,  and  a  few  of  them 
proved  to  be  the  South*  rn  or  long-stemmed 
variety.  Made  up  into  little  bunch  bouquets 
of  25  to  50  dowers  each,  and  surrounded  with 
leaves,  us  you  would  surround  ordinary  frag¬ 
rant  violets,  they  are  pretty  and  distinct,  and 
worth  growing  as  cut  flowers  for  private  use; 
but  1  would  not  recommend  them  for  market; 
and  they  keep  on  blooming  for  several  weeks. 
For  house  or  conservatory  decoration  I  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  all.  Plants  in  four-inch  pots 
with  good  rosettes  of  leaves,  and  10  to  50 
flowers  open  at  once  on  each,  make  very 
pretty  specimens.  Even  the  wild  form,  so 
common  everywhere,  makes  a  charming  win¬ 
ter  pot  plant.  In  May  1  turned  them  out  of 
their  pots,  and  planted  them  in  an  open  cold- 
frame  shaded  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  in  company  with  begonias,  myosotis,  and 
wall  flowers.  About  the  end  of  July  they  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  freely,  and  in  August  were  fully 
in  bloom. 

Promised  Novelties.— Among  roses  we 
are  promised  a  crimson  La  France  and  a  white 
Catherine  Merrnet.  The  owners  assure  me 
that  these  are  decided  in  color.  W e  can  all 
imagine  what  acceptable  desiderata  two  such 
roses  would  be.  Among  lilies  there  will  be  a 
white  Superbum.  I  have  seen  this  In  bloom. 
It  is  not  a  pure  white,  but  by  far  the  whitest 
form  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Red-flowering 
Dogwood  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  market. 
It  is  a  red-blooming  variety  of  Cornus  florida, 
and  as  vigorous  as  the  normal  form.  1  have 
two  plants  of  It,  and  they  grow  strongly. 
Their  foliage  is  darker-tinted  than  that  of  the 
white- blooming  one.  Pruuus  Pissardii  is  a 
shrub  with  colored  leaves  in  the  way  of  the 
Purple-leaved  Barberry,  Beech  or  Filbert; 
but  its  leaves  hold  their  color  throughout 
the  Summer  better  than  do  those  of  any  of 
the  Japanese  Maples  or  above  plants.  It  is 
hardy  here.  The  golden-leavtul  Pinus  Masso- 
niana,  of  which  we  have  the  two  parent 
plants,  will  be  distributed  as  soon  as  propaga¬ 
tors  can  get,  up  a  stock  of  it.  Our  plants  are 
2y  feet  high  and  feet  across,  and  very 
dense,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
given  100  cions  for  grafting.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  golden-leaved  conifer  that  I  know 
of,  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  survives  year 
after  year  unprotected  and  without,  a  blemish, 
while  its  relative,  the  Bun-ray  Pine,  growing 
alongside  of  it,  is  sometimes  injured  by  the 
Winter.  It  is  in  Winter  thut  it  is  most  beau¬ 
tiful  und  golden;  in  Summer  it  assumes  a 
greenish  hue.  william  falconer. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[This  Golden  leaved  Pine  has  proven  hardy 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Our  plant  was  set  five 
years  ago.  Prunus  Pissardii  is  illustrated  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.  else w  Here  in  this  issue. — Kds.] 
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A  NEW  PURPLE-LEAVED  PLUM.— THE  HARDY 
CATALPA.— NE  PLUS  ULTRA  CORN. 

Prunus  Pissardii.— Hitherto  we  have  re¬ 
garded  the  Purple  Hazel,  the  Purple  Beech 
and  the  Purple  Birch  as  the  best  of  purple¬ 
leaved  plauts  iu  cultivation— the  best. because, 
though  losing  much  of  their  peculiar  color 
during  the  summer  months,  they  still  retaiu 
enough  of  it  to  mark  them  from  green- foliaged 
plants.  We  have  now  the  new  plum  Prunus 
Pissardii,  which,  more  than  any  of  the  above, 
retains  the  purple  color  of  its  leaves  during 


Hardy  Catalpa  during  the  past  season  was 
in  its  fullest  bloom  on  June  20,  while 
the  other  was  only  in  bud.  The  latter 
began  to  bloom  not  until  June  29,  and  it 
was  in  the  bight  of  its  bloom  not  until  July  3. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  decided  difference. 
Again,  the  buds  and  flowers  of  the  Hardy 
Catalpa  are  larger,  as  shown  in  our 
carefully  prepared  engravings  (Fig.  418 
as  compared  with  Fig.  419,  p.  710),  while  the 
peduncles  and  pedicels  are  longer  and  more 
spreading.  The  leaveg,  also,  present  marked 
differences;  those  of  the  Common  being  more 
downy  upon  the  under  side,  more  like  those 
of  the  Mullein— Verbascnm  Thapsus— while 
the  upper  surface  is  loss  glossy  and  of  a 


RED  BEITIGHE1MER  APPLE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  414.  Bee  page  717.) 


the  entire  season.  Our  specimen,  received 
from  Eliwanger  &  Barry  last  March,  is  six 
feet  high.  The  old  wood  is  of  a  grayish  color 
— the  new  of  a  deep  purple.  In  Spring  the 
leaves  are  of  a  lively  purplish-rose,  which 
changes  to  a  deep  purplish -green  in  Summer, 
much  like  the  leaves  of  the  Purple  Beech;  but 
the  newer  shoots,  which  are  all  the  while  push- 
ing,are,as  we  have  said, Of  a  bright  rosy  -purple, 
so  thut  the  foliage  is  constantly  beautiful,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  416,  page  715.  As  we  write  (Oct. 
15)  the  entire  foliage  is  a  dark  reddish  purple 
more  pronunced  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in 
these  grounds.  Our  experience  is  too  brief  to 
enable  us  to  speak  of  the  habit  of  this  little 
tree:  but  we  should  judge  that  with  judicious 


pruning  it  might  be  made  to  assume  a  com¬ 
pact  head,  though  perhaps  by  nature  a  some¬ 
what  spreading,  pyramidal  form  would  suit 
it  best. 

Our  engravings,  except  that  of  the  fruit,  are 
from  our  own  specimen.  The  fruit  (Fig.  417, 
page  715)  is  sketched  from  a  colored  plate  in 
the  lievue  Horticule.  of  a  recent  date,  from 
specimens  furnished  by  M.  Carrifere,  of  Mon- 
treuil,  France.  It  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Myrobolau  Plum,  as  seeds  of  the  Pissardii 
revert,  to  that  species  It  has  fruited  iu  this 
country  also,  with  P.  J.  Berckmaus,  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.  Bui  the  fruit,  though  of  u  showy 
red  color,  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  make 
the  cultivation  of  the  tree  desirable  for  the 
fruit  alone.  We  shall,  of  course,  keep  our 
readers  well  informed  as  to  the  value  of  this 


lighter  green.  They  average  smaller  also, 
less  acuminate  and  less  varied  in  form.  The 
odor  of  the  leaves,  when  crushed,  somewhat 
resembliDg  that  of  the  Ailanthus,  somewhat 
that  of  Burdock,  is  very  disagreeable,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  Hardy  Catalpa  give  scarcely 
any  odor  whatever.  The  fruit  of  the  Hardy 
kind  ripens  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
other,  and  while  of  about  the  same  length 
(one  foot)  it  is  thicker.  Readers  of  the  R.N.-Y. 
should  all  feel  interested  In  this  Hardy  Cat- 
alpa,  since  the  growth  is  very  rapid  and  the 
wood  extremely  durable. 

Nk  Plus  Ultra  Sweet  Corn. — In  the  R. 
N,-Y.  of  Nov.  25,  1882,  we  presented  p.  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Sweet  Corn,  and  an 
account  of  its  yield,  etc.,  the  preceding  season 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  credited  W.  Atlce 
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BREEDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS. 

HENRY  HALES. 

CROSSES. 

The  introduction  of  gigantic  Asiatic  poul¬ 
try  produced  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
our  poultry-yards.  The  little,  spare,  bony 
fowls  we  ouee  called  poultry,  are  now  almost 
forgotten ;  for  one  or  other  of  the  improved 
breeds  has  left  its  impress  on  onr  poultry  from 
Maine  to  California;  but  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  for  general  use  lies  in  the  new 
breeds  produced  by  crossing  the  Asiatics  with 
our  small,  non-sitting  birds  to  produce  a  per¬ 
manent  breed  that  will  hatch  their  own  young, 
make  fair  table-birds,  mature  early  and  be  fail- 
layers.  This  has  been  tried  in  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success ;  I  say  a 
fair  degree,  as  I  urn  not  as  well  pleased  as  some 
people  are  with  fowls  of  this  breed  as  now  bred, 
and  here  are  my  reasons:  too  much  import¬ 
ance  has  been  attached  to  size;  this  brings  out 
the  Asiatic  feature,  and  the  production  of 
heavy,  clumsy  birds  is  encouraged  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  laying  qualities,  as  1  am  certain  the 
smallest  Plymouth  Rock*  lay  the  best;  they 
partake  more  of  the  Dominique  characteris¬ 
tic  in  being  prolific  layers. 

Another  new  breed,  from  Asiatic  crossing, 
which  promise*  much  if  the  “American 
Standard  of  Excellence”  does  not  insist  too 
much  on  size,  is  tho  Wyandotte.  This  is  an 
Asiatic  cross  on  the  Hamburg,  which  is  too 
small  a  fowl  to  be  very  useful  in  itself;  but 
in  this  new  form,  we  have  a  comely,  clean¬ 
looking,  closely- feathered,  small  and  flat- 
combed,  yellow-legged,  early  feathering  and 
maturing,  strong  breed,  which  do  their  own 
hatching,  and  are  quiet,  peaceable  birds,  but 
we  should  keep  them  down  to  a  fair  size,  or 
we  may  as  well  breed  pure  Asiatics,  and  lose 
the  flue  laying  characteristics  of  the  Ham- 
burgs,  which  is  a  great  feature  with  fowls  of 
that  breed,  though  their  egg*  are  small.  The 
Wyandotte  eggs  are  not  large,  hut  they  are 
of  a  fair  marketable  size,  which  the  Uamburgs’ 
are  not.  What  we  gain  in  this  breed  is  a 
hardier  and  larger  bird  thun  the  Hamburg, 
conjoining  the  laying  and  other  qualities 
enumerated  above. 

Another  cross  which  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  New  York  Fanciers’  Exhibition 
last  Winter,  was  one  between  tne  Dorking 
and  Langshan.  The  offspring  were  immense 
birds.  Both  parents  helong  to  large  breeds; 
but  the  Langshan  is  hardier  than  the  Dorking, 
and  the  offspring  of  the  two  matures  very 
much  earlier  for  Bpring  chickens  than  birds  of 
either  ancestral  breed. 


farm  topics. 


Fig.  415. 


promising  novelty,  as  we  watch  its  behavior 
from  season  to  season. 

Catalpa  SpkCiosa.— First  and  last  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  differences  between 
the  Hardy  or  Western  Catalpa  (Speciosai  and 
Catalpa  bignoniodes.  Some  regard  them  as 
distinct  species;  others  as  only  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  while  some  deny  that  there  is  auy  differ¬ 
ence  whatever.  Having  here  both  trees 
growing  within  50  yards  of  each  other,  we 
have  been  led  to  observe  them  carefully  dur¬ 
ing  several  years  past.  Both  are  hardy  here, 
but  duriDg  one  Winter  the  tips  of  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  Common  Catalpa  (as  we  may 
call  it  for  short)  were  killed,  while  those  of 
the  Hardy  Catalpa  were  uninjured.  The 


Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the 
introducers.  We  now  find  that  it  was  named 
and  introduced  by  Thorburu  &  Co.  of  N.  Y, 
in  1S80.  The  ears  average  seven  inches  in 
length,  tapering  decidedly  toward  the  tip 
and  somewhat  towards  the  butt.  The  plants, 
in  good  soil,  average  seven  feet  in  bight,  and 
often  bear  three  good  ears  each,  Tbe  silk  is 
purple,  the  husks  sometimes  of  a  dark  color; 
the  kernels  are  deep  and  set  in  irregular 
rows;  the  cob  is  very  small  and  reddish  in  the 
middle.  In  quality,  unless  we  except  tne 
Black  Mexican,  as  it  is  called,  we  know  of  no 
better  table  corn,  though  it  will  appear  that 
it  is  not  in  all  respects  suitable  as  a  popular 
market  variety. 


SCABBY  POTATOES. 

G.  W.,  Rock  Falls,  Ill.,  Heuds  us  a  small 
box  of  potatoes  just  as  they  were  dug  from 
the  field,  to  show  us  the  “scab”  as  it  exists  in 
that  neighborhood.  He  says:  “You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  the  Early  Ohio  is  injured  more  than 
tbe  Beauty  of  Hebron  These  potatoes  are  a 
fair  sample  of  hundreds  of  acres,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  iu  the  fields  on  rich  or  poor  ground. 
Some  of  the  fields  are  prairie  that  has  never 
been  manured,  except  by  pasturing.  Now, 
there  cannot  be  found  a  farmer  or  market 
gardener  within  five  miles  of  this  place  who 
cannot  describe  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
and  its  progress.  At  least  all  whom  I  have 
questioned  say  that  it  begins  as  soon  as  the 
tubers  are  as  large  as  hickory  nuts,  aud  has 
the  appearance  of  a  whitish  mold  or  powder, 
as  if  land  plaster  had  been  sprinkled  over  the 
young  tubers.  Afterward  the  mold  turns 
dark  and  will  not  wash  off,  and  small  spots 
on  the  potato  rise  up  and  flually  crack  open, 
aud  thus  holes  are  made  in  the  skin.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  time  to  tiriug  the  wretched 
wire-worm,  whose  head  may  have  been  found 
in  one  of  these  holes,  into  the  question  at  all. 
The  farmers  about  here  are  mostly  Eastern 
men  who  know  what  wire  worms  are,  aud 
they  all  *ay  that  they  very’  rarely  see  a  wire- 
worm  here,  while  white  grubs  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  Last  year  I  saw  a  very  few  wire-worms 
ou  my  place;  but  this  season  1  have  not  been 
able  to  find  one.  Now  does  anybody  think  a 
market  gardener  could  have  his  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  ruined  by  wire- worms  and  not  be  able 
to  find  one  worm  on  his  place?' 

Remarks —This  is  precisely  the  “scab” 
with  which  our  potatoes  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  affected,  and  which  we  believe 
there  to  be  the  work  of  tbe  Julus  or  brown, 
hard,  ringy  myriapod,  called  by  American 
entomologists  the  False  Wire-worm.  One  of 
these  was  found  alive  in  the  potatoes  sent, 
and  there  were  evidences  of  many.— Eds. 
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THE  RED  B1ETIGHEIMER  APPLE. 

The  specimen  from  which  our  illustrations 
are  drawn  was  sent  to  ns  on  the  1st  of  October 
by  Ell  wander  &  Barry.  This  is  said  to  be 
a  rare  and  valuable  German  variety.  The 
core  is  rather  large  compared  with  those  of 
average  apples;  but  it  is  small  for  so  large  a 
fruit:  it  is  quite  open,  containing  two  and 
three  rather  small  seeds  in  each  chamber. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  sprightly 
and  with  a  peculiar  spicy  flavor.  A  good 
cooking  and  eating  apple.  Stem  short  and 
stout,  not  over  three  eights  of  an  inch  long; 
calyx  small,  closed  in  a  rather  deep  basin. 
Skin  a  beautiful  pale  red,  irregularly  striped 
with  bright,  red  and  covered  with  light  yellow 
dots,  about  the  size  of  the  puncture  of  a  piu. 
A  highly  promising  apple.  The  tree  is  said  to 
be  a  free  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  apples, 
and  is  certaiuly  worthy  of  general  trial.  Its 
season  is  early  Fall.  (Figs.  414,  415,  page  716.) 
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WIRE- WO  RMS  AND  WIRE-WORMS. 

W.  L.  DKVKREALX. 

I  feel  a  little  adverse  to  entering  the  lists 
in  opposition  to  a  w  riter  so  great  and  versatile 
as  Henry  Stewart,  and  I  by  no  means  expect 
that  anything  I  could  call  attention  to  would 
change  his  views.  He  is,  no  doubt,  as  firm 
in  his  opinion  as  the  defender  of  the  myriapod 
wire-worm  was  in  his  in  tho  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  in  the  recent  discussion  of  wire  worms 
and  potato  scab.  Nevertheless,  1  am  con¬ 
strained  to  present  some  corrections  in  order 
that  the  truth  may  be  reached,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  the  teachings  of  tho  actual  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  matter,  and  to  aid  in  reaching  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  subject. 

First,  it  is  just  as  incorrect  to  use  the  word 
“wire-worm”  for  a  myriapod  as  for  the  larva 
of  an  elater,  or  snapping  beetle.  Neither  is  a 
true  worm  bo-longing  to  the  branch  Vermes. 
A  myriapod  is  an  insect  os  fairly  os  a  beetle 
is;  one  is  a  hexapod,  the  other  a  myriapod; 
both  belong  to  the  class  lusecta.  Myriapods 
have  an  Internal  organization  like  that  of  the 
larva-  of  winged  insects.  They  undergo  a 
distinct  metamorphosis  through  egg,  larva 
and  successive  moults  to  the  mature  animal. 

Some  centipedes,  however,  that  are  quite 
close  to  hexapods,  are  viviparous.  A  “hun¬ 
dred  legs”  is  a  cenfciped,  having  a  pair  of  legs 
to  each  segment,  and  a  “thousaud-legs”  is  a 
mill! pad,  and  has  two  pairs  of  legs  to  each 
segment. 

Mr.  Stewart  aud  Kart  Off  el  agree,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  and  the  latter,  in  the  Tribune,  calls  his 
wire- worm  a  Julus;  but  the  former  says  his 
wire-worm  has  a  pair  of  legs  to  each  segment, 
therefore  it  could  uot  be  a  Julus,  which  is  a 
inilliped.  Harris  docs  mention  lulus— now 
written  Julus— [The  word  is  derived  originally 
from  the  Greek  ioulos,  down,  moss,  catkin— 
the  Latin  word  is  lulus;  the  English  lulus 
or  Julus.  for  euphony.— Eds.],  calling  it  the 
American  wire-worm.  Webster  uses  the 
same  word.  But  no  writings,  I  think,  can  be 
fouud  showing  whether  it  is  a  small  species 
found  about  decaying  vegetables  aud  in  the 
ground  where  crops  are  growing,  or  a  large 
species  found  In  the  woods.  Did  the  name 
“American  wire  worm'’  originate  from  its 
supposed  attacks  on  crops,  or  from  its  curious 
wiry  movements  aud  dreadful  appearance!' 
Did  it  come  from  the  practical  farmer  or 
the  curious  observer#  Harris  was  the  first 
popular  writer  on  American  entomology,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term,  English  wire- 
worm.  He  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
any  damage  done  to  crops  by  the  pests  here, 
nor  were  they  then  noticed  as  being  injurious 
or  abundant.  He  used  the  term  European 
wire  worm  simply  to  indicate  the  kind  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  writings  of  men  who  were  treating 
on  insects.  It  was  the  entomologists’  wire- 
worm,  not  purely  the  English  wire-worm  he 
had  reference  to.  An  English  writer  on  farm 
insects  at  that  time,  stated  that  “every  grub 
and  worm  found  by  the  farmer  and  gardener 
at  the  roots  of  their  crops,  including  centi¬ 
pedes  and  the  larva*  or  maggots  of  gnats  and 
tipula-,  are  confounded  together  under  the 
appellation  of  ‘the  wire-worm.'”  Curtis, 
Westwood,  Harris,  Fitch,  Packard.  Riley, 
Lintner,  Cooke,  and  all  entomologists,  both 
here  ami  abroad,  uniformly  give  to  the  worm¬ 
like  elater  larvae,  which  feed  in  the  ground  on 
the  roots  of  plants,  the  name  “wire  worms,” 
and  I  think  a  great  majority  of  the  agricul¬ 
turists  throughout  the  States  conform  with 
this  use  of  the  term.  Why  endeavor  to  estab* 
lish  a  local  definition  ? 

Now  the  word  “bug”  is  applied  commonly 
to  all  manner  of  creeping  things,  and  to  small, 


curious,  horrid,  or  little-understood  animals 
in  the  water,  earth,  or  air;  hut  when  we  wish 
to  be  exact,  tho  kind  defined  fu  entomology  is 
allowed  to  be  the  only  true  bug.  Finally, 
wliy  should  any  kind  of  a  myriapod  be  called 
a  wire-worm?  They  might  be  called  watch- 
spring  worms,  fringe-worms  or  even  cater¬ 
pillars. 

Some  speak  of  the  insect  us  a  Julus.  Now 
this  word  in  the  original,  does  not  mean  any¬ 
thing  like  a  wire;  (t  denotes  furred,  sparsely- 
haired,  or  fuzzy.  In  physiology  it  is  applied 
to  the  first  downy  beard  produced  on  the  chin 
of  a  man.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  a  furry 
catkin.  This  name  is  appropriate  for  the 
millipedes,  in  reference  to  their  many  legs  on 
each  side;  besides,  some  are  covered  with  hairs 
like  a  caterpillar.  To  be  sure,  they  bend  like  a 
wire  and  some  are  colored  like  a  wire; 


aud  other  fly  larvae  and  nearly  a  dozen  other 
kinds  of  insects.  If  the  New  Jersey  wire- 
worm  is  over  proved  to  originate  the  scab  on 
potatoes,  the  proof  of  tho  fact  will  certainly 
attract  the  attention  of  biologists;  for, 
Messrs.  Editors,  you  can  obtain  from  farmers 
thousands  of  clear  cases  corroborating  your 
statement,  that  colored  potatoes  are  injured 
the  most— ent  rely  the  most.  Some  kinds 
seem  to  be  quite  free  from  liability  to  the  in¬ 
jury — allow  me  to  say,  fungi-proof. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[In  the  discussion  on  the  cause  of  scab  on 
potatoes,  onr  solo  object— as  i:i  the  case  of 
every  other  subject  treated  in  the  Rural— is 
to  find  out  the  truth.  To  this  end  we  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  fund  of  information  the 
results  of  our  own  observations  in  the  Rural 
Grounds;  but  our  columns  are  equally  free  to 


on  through  a  tin  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tub;  the  steam  and  the  essence  thus  pass  up 
through  tho  herb,  thence  up  through  a  tin 
pipe  in  the  top  of  the  tub,  aud  are  conducted 
to  a  condenser,  which  is  from  12  to  16  feet 
long,  and  double,  upon  which  a  stream  of  cold 
water  falls  from  a  trough  overhead.  The 
condensed  steam  passes  down  into  a  tin  worm, 
then  down  through  tho  worm  into  a  large  tub 
filled  with  water.  The  oil  and  water  are 
separated,  tho  oil  being  gathered  iuto  a  glass 
receptacle.  The  oil  sells  for  from  two  to  two- 
and-one  half  dollars  per  pound,  an  acre  pro¬ 
ducing  from  15  to  25  pounds.  There  is  always 
ready  sale  for  it.  The  farmer  does  uot  depend 
ou  one  crop  only  from  his  planting.  The 
following  Spring  there  will  appear  a  rank 
growth  of  mint;  and  it  is  found  most  profit¬ 
able  to  take  up  the  roots  from  every  alternate 


CATALPA  SPECIOSA.  (From  Nature.)  Fig  418.  (See  page  714.) 


but  they  do  not  present  on  all  sides  as 
cylindrical,  polished  a  surface,  free  from  ap¬ 
pendages,  as  do  elater  “wire-worms,”  which 
are  also  clearly  damaging  to  vegetation; 
while  in  the  case  of  myriapods,  isn’t  It  a 
difficult  matter  to  show  that  they  originate 
any  injury  to  vegetation?  Dr.  Fitoli  once 
began  ft  chapter  on  tho  "flattened  ceutiped," 
in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  it  injured 
onions  and  cucumbers,  and  caused  club  root 
in  cabbage,  but  he  did  not  finish  the  chapter 
or  succeed  in  proving  his  statements.  The 
food  of  myriapods  is  decaying,  sometimes 
sickly,  tender  vegetation  in  damp  situations, 
and,  above  all,  fungi.  When  any  of  the  many 
species  of  Aatbomyia,  or  other  fly  larvm, 
rupture  and  penetrate  and  cause  those  rusty, 
scabby  places  on  turnip,  radish,  cabbage, 


all  our  friends  who  have  any  facts  to  relate 
concerning  the  matter.  From  a  collection  of 
facts  the  truth  can  be  deduced. — Eds.  ] 


Peppermint.— During  the  past  Hummer 
Prof.  Nilhart,  of  the  Kausas  Ag’l.  College, 
visited  St.  Joseph  County,  Mich.,  which  is  said 
to  raise  one-half  of  the  mint  iu  the  world. 
Two  districts  in  Michigan  and  one  in  New 
York  are  the  only  ones  noted  for  tho  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  article.  They  have  stills  and 


CATALPA  BIGNONIOIDES.  Fig.  419.  (See  page  714.) 


beet  aud  potato,  and  decay  begins  from  this 
or  parasitic  fungi  attacks,  then  the  earth 
myriapoda  are  attracted;  but  under  hoards, 
rubbish  and  cow  droppings  they  find  fungous 
food  as  well.  Half  of  a  decaying  melon 
laid  on  the  ground,  will  catch  a  lot  of 
“thousand  legged”  wire- worms;  but  sliced  po¬ 
tatoes,  while  fresh,  will  attract  some  of  the 
true  “wire-worms,”  if  there  are  any  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  are  scarce  in  well-tilled 
gardens  and  farms  under  rotated  crops.  They 
cannot  be  considered  the  original  cause  of 
scabby  potatoes.  Undoubtedly  Prof.  Beal  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  considering  the  scab  on  potatoes  as  due 
to  the  attack  of  a  sort  of  fungi.  The  decaying 
seed  potato  might  furnish  the  spores,  and  also 
attract  the  many-legged  “wire-worms”  which 
would  also  resort  to  the  diseased  spots,  where 
I  have  also  found  podura,  species  of  tipula 


every  other  convenience  for  utilizing  pepper- 
ment,  spearmint,  wormwood,  and  tansy.  In 
Michigan  many  farmers  own  stills;  these  are 
used  for  dlstiliiug  their  own  herbs,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  neighbors.  To  be  successful  in 
raising  this  herb,  the  ground  should  be  well 
cultivated.  Tho  roots  should  be  laid  in  rows 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  The  cultivation  is  done 
with  hoe  aud  plow%  Grass  should  not  be 
allowed  iu  the  rows,  for  it  not  only  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  peppermint,  but  injures  the 
quality  of  the  oil.  Tho  stalks  and  leaves 
Bomewhat  resemble  those  of  the  potato.  In 
August,  the  herb  is  cut  with  a  scythe,  and 
hauled  to  the  still.  The  mint  is  packed  and 
tramped  down  in  large  wooden  tubs,  one  load 
of  the  herb  filling  two  tubs;  then  the  light 
cover  is  fastened  down, and  the  steam  is^turned 


row  and  use  them  for  a  first  crop.  The  rows 
that  are  left  produce  from  eight  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  oil  per  acre,  of  rather  an  inferior 
quality,  however.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
growing  of  this  herb  Isprofitable  ltdoe3  best 
iu  sandy  soil,  and  requires  considerable  rain, 
except  near  the  time  of  cutting,  when  dry, 
warm  weather  is  porferable. 

Best  Heavy  Houses.— Col.  Weld  says, 
in  the  Weekly  Press,  that  the  best  very- 
large  horses  which  come  to  New  York— 
best,  both  in  regard  to  tho  money  they 
will  sell  for,  ami  for  real  endurance— are 
those  bred  by  Clydesdale  sires  and  out  of  the 
largest  half  or  three-quarter  bred  Peieberon 
mares.  These  cross-bred  horses,  as  already 
said,  are  of  the  largest  size.  They  have  the 
bodies  of  the  French  breed,  with  the  legs  of 
the  Clyde,  but  much  less  heavy,  and  feet  tak¬ 
ing  after  the  mare.  They  are  fine-looking, 
and  are  quite  deceptive  in  point  of  weight, 
being  much  heavier  than  they  appear,  while 
iu  color  they  generally  follow  the  Clydes, 
though  grays  and  roans  are  not  uncommon. 


Col.  W  eld  further  says  that  farmers  should 
take  care  what  kind  of  horses  they  breed  to. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  wretched,  weedy, 
leggy,  awkward  brutes  imported,  which  ought 
to  have  been  gelded  on  arri vul.  Somefarmers 
are,  no  doubt,  breeding  from  them.  The 
mere  fact  tbut  a  horse  Is  imported  is  no  cri¬ 
terion  that  he  is  good  for  much,  though  ho 
may  bo  better  to  breed  from,  than  a  handsome 
half-blood. 


A  Startling  Potato  Yield.— The  Editor 
of  the  New  England  Farmer  sayH  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  reports  a 
yield  of  potatoes,  upon  its  experiment  grounds, 
of  1891%  bushels  per  acre.  They  were  dug 
August  27,  weighed,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
figured  out  by  disinterested  parties.  The  New 
England  Farmer  remarks  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  size  of  the  field,  nor  much 
about  the  method  of  culture.  This  is  at  the 
rute  of  eight  bushels  and  41  pounds  per  square 
rod.  With  rows  2%  feet  apart  (88  inches), 
there  would  be  six  rows  to  the  rod.  The  above 
yield  would  give  five  pecks  and  nearly  seven 
pounds  to  each  row  one  rod  long.  With  the 
hills  16%  inches  apart,  there  would  be  12  bills 
to  the  row,  and  almost  seven  pounds  per  hill, 
or  a  small  fraction  less  than  a  half  peck. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  on  an  acre  of  land  to 
bury  1.890  bushels  of  potatoes,  but  not  many 
farmers  have  yet  learned  how  to  coax  that 
quantity  to  grow  upon  so  small  an  area.  It  is 
worth  something  to  know  that  it  can  he  done. 
Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  bushels  was  the 
largest  yield  of  this  crop,  estimated  from  the 
produet.of  onejsquaro  rod,  ever  .produced  by 
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ihe  Editor  of  the  Neve  England  Farmer.  He 
is  anxious  to  try  again,  and  intends  to  do  so. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Connecticut 
Courant:  “The  Rural.  New-Yorker — from 
an  experimental  garden  patch,  of  course — an¬ 
nounces  a  yield  of  1.391%  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre.  The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farm¬ 
er,  who  has  himself  produced  4W8  bushels  per 
acre,  reckoning  from  a  measured  rod  of 
ground,  discusses  the  above  figures,  admits 
that  hills  16  by  33  inches  apart  with  about 
half  a  peck  of  tubers  in  each,  would  hold  the 
1,391%  bushels  per  acre  claimed, and  expresses 
his  intention  to  try  again.” 


SAMPLES. 


“Rurticus”  reports  to  the  Ohio  Farmer 
that  among  many  trials  of  the  earliest  peas, 

the  Rural  New-Yorker  was  a  failure . 

The  Times  favs  that  at  present  prices, 
wheat  is  the  cheapest  food  for  stock.  It 
should  be  coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with 
wetted  cut  hay  or  straw.  Mixe-d  with  cooked 
potatoes  or  boiled  with  them,  it  is  fine  food 

for  bogs . . . 

With  two  fast- walking  horses  and  a  first- 
rate  plow,  how  many  acres  of  fallow  land 
can  you  plow  iu  one  day?  How  many  of 

stubble?  How  many  of  sod? . 

The  birch  that  the  Ag.  Ed,  of  the  Phila 
Weekly  Press  knew  best  when  a  boy  grew  in 
the  border  of  a  wood  lot  near  the  school- 
house.  The  branches  were  tough  and  flexible. 
It  was  Betula  lenta  (het-you-lent-a  charm 

when  applied  to  the  skin)  doubtless . 

Joseph  Harris  says  that  we  want  steam 
plows,  and  he  thinks  they  will  surely  come. . . 

There  is  no  better  variegated  hardy  shrub 
than  the  hardy  Hibiscus  Syriacus.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  one  that  ronlly  sticks  to  its 
variegation  (yellowish-white  and  green) 

through  the  Summer.  . . . 

Now,  you  see,  Charles  Downing,  in  a  late 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  agrees  with  the  R.  N-Y.  in  its 
statement  that  the  Champion  Quince  is  too  late. 

The  N.  E,  Homestead  says  that  we  should 
make  every  effort  just  at  this  time  to  save  t  he 
largest  amount  of  mauure  possible.  Do  not 
expose  it  to  the  weather— its  best  constitu¬ 
ents  will  bo  washed  out.  Provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  absorbents  to  soak  up  the  urine — 

the  richest  part  of  the  manure . . 

A  Kansas  farmer  says,  according  to  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  he  put  a  stop  to  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  wheat  by  uiixiug  with  each  titty  bush¬ 
els  a  bushel  of  sail,  and  also  kept  weevils  a  way. 

Take  the  Rural’s  advice,  repeated  through 
three 'years,  and  plant  plum  trees  iu  the  hen 

yard . . . 

The  power  of  the  soil  to  yield  food  is  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  men  to  live  together. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  unexpected¬ 
ly  converted  to  friendliness  to  the  crow.  He 
shot,  one  which  he  saw  “pulling  corn.” 
Prompted  by  curiosity  to  ascertain  just  how 
many  kernels  it  had  taken,  he  “opened  the 
crop  of  the  bird”  and  found — “twenty-one 

large  cut-worms,”  and  nothing  else . 

Let  the  American  farmer  feed  his  cheap 
wheat  and  make  it  into  dear  meat.  So  ad¬ 
vises  the  London  Mark  Lane  Express . 

The  irrepressible  question  as  to  whether 
trees  should  be  set  out  in  the  Fall  or  Spring 
is  answered  by  the  R.  N  -Y.  in  this  way:  “If 
you  live  north  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  bet 
them  in  the  Spring;  if  south  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  in  the  Fall.  But  wherever  you 
live,  give  the  roots  large  holes  and  mellow 
soil.  Compact  the  earth  well  about  the  roots 
and  cover  it  with  a  few  inches  of  manure,  or 

something  of  the  kind  ” . 

When  fruits  are  first  gathered,  they,  as  it 
is  technically  expressed,  sweat — that  is,  they 
exude  their  superabundant  ™oisture.  Green's 
Fruit  Grower  says  that  if  this  moisture  be 
carefull v  removed  twice,  and  the  fruir,  neatly 
wrapped  in  paper,  theu  stored  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  is  uniform  and  moderate,  it  will 
keep  with  ease  far  into  the  next  year.  We 
would  suggest  that  filling  the  barrel  with 
clean,  dry  sand  will  do  just  as  well,  with  less 

trouble  . . . . . 

Quoting  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Green's 
Fruit-Grower  says  that  a  resident  of  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y„  Mr.  E.  H.  Clark,  is  said  to  have 
200  different  sorts  of  apples  grafted  upon  one 

tree— 187  of  them  in  bearing  last  year . 

Ik  you  want  a  hardy  shrub  with  purple 
leaves,  that,  retain  their  color  during  the  en¬ 
tire  season,  try  Prunus  Pissardii . 

Are  your  strawberries  in  matted  rows  or 
hills?  Fill  up  between  the  plants  with  stable 

manure . . . . . . 

Remember  the  Rural  New  Yorker  of  the 
eighth  of  November,  Over  $2,500  worth  of 
presents  will  be  offered  to  subscribers  who 
send  us  the  largest  clubs.  No  matter  if  the 
largest  club  should  be  but  one  dozen,  it  will 
be  entitled  to  the  first  present . . . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 
XIII. 


mary  wager  fisher. 


It  was  nearly  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  we  boarded  the  “Queen  of  the  Pacific” 
at  San  Francisco, for  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
for  which  the  fare  to  any  of  the  ports  to  be 
touched,  including  rooms,  meals,  etc.,  is 
twenty  dollars,  and  the  voyage  covers  from 
four  to  five  days,  which  is  certainly  cheap 
ocean  travel  in  comparison  with  the  rates  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Liverpool,  which  re¬ 
quires  double  the  time,  but  for  which  tbe  fare 
is  four  or  five  times  as  much.  The  distance 
made  by  the  “Queen”  und  its  alternating 
steamer,  is  about  a  thousand  miles,  and  could 
be  traveled  in  considerably  less  time;  but  the 
ships  move  in  accordance  with  schedule  time, 
and  there  is  something  to  be  saved  iu  coul  at 
a  slow  rate  of  speed.  The  engine  of  this  ship 
consumes  coal  at  about  the  rate  of  sixty  tons 
per  day.  Tbe  vessel  is  lighted  throughout 
with  electric  lights,  finished  superbly  in  ma¬ 
hogany  and  oak, and  it  has  windows  of  stained 
and  jcwel«d  glass — a  superb  vessel,  and  quite 
iu  keeping  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
methods  employed  on  this  coast,  not,  only  in 
the  way  of  transportation. but  in  other  things, 
t  mention  this  as  a  disclaimer  against  tbe 
popular  notion  on  the  Atlantic  coast  that  to 
go  anywhere  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  to  go 
into  a  sort  of  exile — into  a  back  woods  exist¬ 
ence.  The  “back  woods”  my  be  here:  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  them.  Whatever  radiance 
the  “Golden  Gate”  may  have  on  a  sunny  day. 
was  obscured  by  fog.  as  our  good  ship  steamed 
out  of  this  fatuous  land-locked  harbor,  some 
two  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  Everybody 
says  that  to  enjoy  Bun  Francisco  and  its  har¬ 
bor,  one  should  see  them  in  Winter,  say  in 
January  and  February,  when  the  hills  are 
green  with  verdureand  the  climate  is  “lovely,” 
and  there  are  no  fogs. 

To  be  at  sea  in  n  fog  is  not  pleasant,  for, 
aside  from  not  being  able  to  see  anything,  the 
continuous  blowiug  of  the  fog-horn  is  a  re¬ 
minder  of  possible  danger.  However,  we  had 
not  much  to  complain  of  in  the  voyage,  as  we 
had  clear  weather  and  a  smooth  sea  for  the 
most  part, ami  could  see  the  Cost  Range  Moun¬ 
tains  for  most  of  the  way;  then  along  the  up 
per  California  coast,  a  peak  was  pointed 
out  as  being  that  of  Mouut  Shasta  (it  has 
two),  but.  we  did  not  feel  altogether  certain 
that  we  were  enjoying  a  far  away  view  of 
that  fatuous  mountain.  The  “laddie”  thought 
that  he  could  not  really  bo  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  because  the  water  did  not  roll  up  iu 
largo  billows,  and  be  danced  over  tbe  decks 
with  a  sense  of  perfect  horizontal  security. 
But  toward  the  first  night  there  was  some 
roughness,  aud  the  passengers  who  w  ere  in¬ 
clined  to  sea-sickness,  sought  their  berths  with 
wau  faces  and  looks  of  disgust,  Even  the 
laddie  parted  with  his  supper  at.  his  bed  time, 
but  protested  that  he  was  not  sea  sick,  “it  is 
being  in  this  wretched  state  room,  mamma, 
I  wish  you 'would  let  me  sleep  on  deck,”  he 
said.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  he  was 
as  good  u  sailor  as  is  his  mother,  and  enjoyed 
seeing  the  whales,  always  in  considerable 
numbers,  leap  up  in  the  sea  and  send  up  the 
water  from  their  nostrils  like  spouting  geysers. 

1  had  for  my  ri.s  o  m  at  table,  a  gentleman 
of  unusual  intelligence  and  information,  who 
lias  lived  in  California  for  30  years,  and  iu  the 
course  of  conversation  he  said  that  the  day 
for  making  large  fortunes  in  California  was 
over,  and  that  money-making  had  settled 
down  to  a  solid  business  basis,  aud  that-  al¬ 
though  no  pennies  are  in  circulation,  they  are 
badly  needed,  as  a  flve-eent  piece— the  small¬ 
est  coin  in  use — is  too  much  for  poor  people 
to  be  obliged  to  expend  for  every  trifling  pur¬ 
chase.  He  regarded  the  dairy  business  as 
very  profitable,  and  said  that  he  paid  as  much 
for  milk  to-day  as  he  did  30  years  ago — 40 
cents  a  gallon.  Eggs  and  poultry  are  always 
high :  but  large  beuneries  never  do  well  in 
California,  while  a  small  flock  of  fowls  thrive 
and  richly  compensate  their  owners.  With 
cows,  pigs  and  poultry,  be  thought  any  in¬ 
telligent  and  “good  managing”  person  could 
make  money,  even  if  all  the  food  for  the  cows 
had  to  be  bought.  He  mentioned  one  woman 
who  had  made  $85,000  ju  this  business.  Ire- 
marked  that  I  supposed  $35,000  was  not  much 
of  a  fortune  in  California,  when  he  emphatic¬ 
ally  replied  that  it  was  indeed  considered  a 
large  sum  of  mouey— just  as  large  as  it  would 
be  anywhere.  In  reply  to  my  remark  that  I 
had  been  surprised  to  find  fruit,  and  general 
produce  so  high,  he  said  that  it  was  owing 
solely  to  middlemen,  who  bought  of  producers 
at  a  low  figure,  and  sold  at  a  great  advance. 

Life  at  sea,  although  in  a  way  monotonous, 
has  also  a  certain  charm  of  variety.  The 
water  assumes  a  multitude  of  phases,,  from 


inky  blacknesstoa  silvery  phosphorescent  brill 
iancy,  which  at  night  surrounds  and  follows  in 
the  wake  of  the  ship  like  a  track  of  splendid 
light.  The  sunsets,  too.  are  sometimes  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  there  is  always  a  pleasurable  excite" 
ment  in  passing  other  vessels. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  out,  we 
descried  tbe  light — a  long  way  off — of  Capo 
Flattery,  or  rather  of  the  light  house  on  Ta- 
toosh  Island  near  that  point,  and  heard  the 
unwelcome  news  from  the  captain,  that  we 
would  round  that  point  about  nine  o’clock, 
enter  tbe  Straits  of  Juan  do  Fuca.  and  b»  in 
port  at  Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island,  British 
Columbia,  at  day-break.  I  had  often  heard 
Anaximander  say  that  ho  thought  I  would  be 
quite  transported  with  the  scene,  if  I  should 
enter  these  straits  in  a  clear  day;  and  now, 
after  four  thousand  miles  of  journeying,  we 
were  at  last  to  enter  them  in  the  night  and 
sail  on  for  eight  or  nine  hours  without  being 
a*  le  to  see  a  thing!  Verily,  the  ways  of 
transportation  companies  are  not  adjusted  to 
the  desires  of  the  tourist.  But  tbe  captain 
cheerily  cried,  “Oh,  you’ll  see  enough  of  the 
Sound,  for  you’ll  have  all  of  to-morrow  in 
which  to  use  vour  eyes.” 

It  was  with  an  odd  sensation  that  we  opened 
our  eyes  next  morning  upon  a  town  over 
which  floated  the  English  flag,  on  an  island 
clothed  in  tbe  green  of  vegetation  instead  of 
upon  “a  watery  waste.”  As  a  greut  deal  of 
freight  was  to  be  unloaded,  it  was  announced 
that  the  "Queen”  would  be  in  that  port  for 
six  hours  or  more;  so,  after  breakfast,  we 
went  on  shore  and  hired  a  carriage  to  facili¬ 
tate  our  sight-seeing.  Victoria  is  a  city  of 
eight  to  ton  thousand  inhabitants,  and  tbe 
business  part  of  It  is  a  mile  or  more  from  tbe 
place  where  our  ship  landed.  It  is  tbe  capital 
of  British  Columbia,  and  our  driver,  of  course, 
drove  to  tbe  residencoof  the  Governor  and  by 
tbe  public  buildings,  none  of  which  are  in 
any  degree  pretentions.  Comfortable- looking 
homes  were  ou  all  sides;  but  no  elegant  ones. 
We  drove  out  to  Erquimalt  (pronounced 
Equimalt).  which  is  two  miles,  perhaps,  from 
Victoria,  and  a  beautiful  drive  over  an  excel¬ 
lently  macadamized  roud.  We  found  all  the 
roads  and  bridges  first-class,  aud  there  were 
no  tolls.  Vancouver’s  Is  and  should  have 
belonged  to  tbe  United  States,  but  if  it  had,  it 
would  not  now  be  blessed  with  its  fine  romlx. 
In  that  one  particular  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  is  made  manifest,  for  it  must  bo  con 
fessed  that  in  some  things  John  Bull  does 
better  than  Uncle  Sam.  Erquimalt  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  village.  The  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company 
has  here  its  headquarters,  und  in  port  was  a 
stately  man-of-war.  All  along  tbe  way  I 
looked  for  wild  flowers,  but  saw  nothing 
but  dandelions  in  bloom.  Ferns  grew  lux¬ 
uriantly,  and  English  ivy  festooned  build¬ 
ings  as  does  our  own  ampelopsis  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States.  I  saw  very  few 
flowers  of  any  kind— an  occasional  Clematis 
Jackntaiiii,  a  rose  tree,  an  unhappy  looking 
gladiolus,  and  much  woodbiue.  Wild  rose 
bushes  grow  in  abundance  in  waste  places. 
But  the  king  beauty  of  the  place  was  its  superb 
trees  of  Mountain  Asb,  brilliant  with  berries. 
Best  of  all,  1  saw  for  the  first  time  in  many 
weeks  fields  of  Red  Clover,  looking  precisely 
as  it  does  iu  the  State  of  New  York.  The  trees 
were  pines,  cedars,  maples  and  a  handsome 
tree,  with  short,  dark-green  leaves,  looking 
like  Live  Oak,  that  tbedriver  said  was  willow. 
Pear  utid  apple  treos  were  loaded  with  fruit — 
no  peaches  or  grapes.  The  climate  is  mild, 
rarely  freezing  in  Winter.  The  Island  is  300 
miles  long,  aud  its  first  railroad  is  in  process 
of  construction.  The  land  is  rolling,  and 
much  of  it  is  wooded  with  fir. 

There  are  some  lumber  interests,  aud  some 
iron  aud  brass  foundries;  but  the  place  is 
quiet:  no  “boom.”  nut  much  building.  Car¬ 
penters  get  from  $3.  to  $8  50  per  day,  and 
brick  layers  $4.  There  are  about  2, 000  Chinese 
iu  Victoria,  aud  a  Chinese  commission  was  iu 
session  to  discuss  the  restriction  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  “Celestials.”  Some  of  the 
ladies  oa  ship  board,  who  visited  the  shops 
with  a  view  to  finding  furs  aud  kid  gloves 
cheap,  reported  complete  disappointment — 
they  could  do  quite  as  well  in  Ban  Francisco. 
A  large  part  of  the  ship’s  cargo  for  Victoria 
consisted  of  California  fruits— peaches,  grapes, 
melons,  pears  and  plums.  W e  had  tbe  felicity 
of  eating  our  noon-day  meal  ou  ship- board  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Victoria;  but  shortly  after  one 
o’clock  we  were  again  under  headway,  and 
about  two  hours  later,  we  were  near  Port 
Townsend  on  the  American  side,  and  tbe 
ship's  cannon  boomed,  ason  entering  Victoria, 
to  announce  her  arrivaL  It  was  cloudy  aud 
cool  aud  there  was  nothing  in  the  scenery  to 
make  oue  enthusiastic,  except  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  water  and  the  blue-gray  effect  of  the 
stately  firs  that  covered  the  top  of  the  high 
shores  and  the  islands,  most  of  which  are  so 
large  ihat  ihey  have  the  appearance  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  mainland.  At  Port  Townsend  we 
spent  but  a  short  time ;  but  we  went  on  shore 
aud  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  bluff  on 


which  the  main  part  of  the  town  is  built — a 
pretty  town  of  2.000  inhabitants,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  located  Apple,  plum,  and  pear  trees 
were  loaded  to  breaking;  some  pretty  flower 
gardens;  huge  saw  mills,  and  tbe  air  fragrant 
with  the  sweet  smell  of  newly  sawed  lumber. 
Tbe  Port  Townsend  harbor  Is  said  to  afford 
the  best  anchorage  in  the  Sound. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California. 

Lemoore,  Tulare  Co.,  Oct.  10. — We  are 
having  glorious  weather  now.  We  bad  a 
slight  frost  October  1st;  but  not  enough  to  do 
any  damage.  Farmers  are  very  busy  putting 
up  their  last  crop  of  Alfalfa.  We  bad  good 
crops  of  all  kinds.  Fruit  crops  unusually 
heavy.  I  gathered  some  late  cling  peaches 
to-day — seedlings  planted  two  years  ago;  very 
fine  and  large.  This  is  ono  of  the  greatest 
fruit  countries  in  the  world.  Farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  their  attention  mnro  to  stock 
racing  than  in  former  years,  finding  it  pays 
better  than  raising  so  much  grain.  You  know 
what  an  immense  wheat  crop  California  has 
this  year.  Long  may  the  Rural  live!  I  shall 
never  do  without  it  again.  G.  H.  w. 

Connecticut, 

Gale’s  Ferry,  Now  London  Co.,  Oct.  16.— 
The  Rural  Union  Corn  did  well  here;  with 
ordinary  care  on  a  rather  poor,  sandy  soil,  it 
ripened  large  ears  by  the  first  of  September. 
The  tomatoes  were  splendid ;  among  the  59 
plants  that  ripened  first  not  a  poor  one  was 
found.  There  were  many  varieties.  They 
all  ripened  up  well  around  the  stem.  We 
shall  save  the  seed  for  next  year.  The  peas 
we  kept  over.  w.  M.  w. 

Dakota. 

Raymond,  Clark  Co.,  Oct.  13  — Thrashing 
is  being  vigorously  carried  ou.  Wheat  is 
yielding  from  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre;  in  no 
case  is  it  coming  up  to  the  estimate  made 
while  growing.  Prices  here  at  the  elevator 
are  42  to  5<>  cents— a  condition  of  tilings  very 
discouraging  to  the  farmers;  but  as  nearly  all 
have  machine  bills  to  meet  and  this  is  their 
first  crop,  they  uru  obliged  to  sell.  A  great 
number  intend  to  raise  flax  next  year,  and  as 
a  consequence,  it  is  Bringing,  on  an  average, 
$1.00  a  bushel  for  seed.  Quito  a  number  of 
other  things  will  be  tried,  so  that  next  year 
the  amount  of  wheat  raised  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  Stock  is  iu  great  demand,  and 
is  fast  becoming  an  important  element  in  “the 
struggle  for  existence.”  Quite  a  number  are 
going  East  this  Fall  to  return  in  the  Spring 
with  car-loads  of  stock,  so  that  we  are  fast 
emancipating  ourselves  from  the  slavery  of 
wheat  raising.  Corn,  even  on  the  sod,  is  a 
splendid  crop,  aud  has  ripened  and  been  out 
of  the  way  of  frost  for  over  three  weeks,  aud 
were  it  not  for  high  railroad  freights  wo  could 
swell  the  already  large  amounts  that  the 
Chicago  cornerers  are  receiving  every  day. 

T.  M. 

Indiana. 

Lagrange,  Lagrauge  Co.,  Oct.  16. — The 
season  is  winding  up  with  a  fair  average  crop 
of  all  kinds  of  grain.  Large  fruits  mostly 
failures.  The  acreage  of  wheat  sown  is  larger 
than  usual,  aud  it  looks  well.  E.  r. 

Michigan. 

Lawton, Van  Huron  Co.,  Oct.l7--The  Rural 
has  a  large  number  of  friends  in  this  locality, 
aud,  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  quoted,  it  has  also  a  good  number  of 
readers;  yet  I  have  never  seeu  one  word 
descriptive  of  the  fruit  interests  here  in  its 
columns.  Indeed,  its  correspondent  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  fruit  exhibit  at  the  recent  State 
Fair  at  Kalamazoo,  spoke  of  the  fine  exhibit 
of  grapes  from  the  “  interior”  of  tbe  State. 
Had  he  observed  the  labels  on  the  plates,  he 
would  have  seen  five  exhibits  of  grapes  by  the 
Lawtou  Bornological  Society,  four  of  which 
took  first  premiums.  A  kind  word  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  t  hose  who  make  such  exhibits.  V\re 
kuow  that  iu  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit 
there  are  very  fewT  localities  that  possess  ad¬ 
vantages  superior  to  this.  Our  orchards  and 
vineyards  have  proved  highly  remunerative 
to  their  owners,  and  that  I  suppose  is  tbe  test 
of  success.  1  send  you  a  cluster  of  Salems. 
It.  will  give  you  some  information  as  to  the  kind 
we  grow,  both  as  to  quality  of  fruit  and  size 
of  berry.  [We  never  saw  finer  Salems  either 
in  size  or  quality,  aud  if  these  are  the  criterion 
from  which  to  judge,  we  can  fully  indorse  all 
our  friend  says  of  this  locality  as  a  fruit  coun¬ 
try.— Eds.]  The  Niagara  does  well  here.  1 
measured,a  few  days  ago, several  canes  of  the 
Niagara,  aud  I  found  quite  a  number  over  17 
feet  long— this  season's  growth,  well  hardened 
and  measuring  five-eights  of  an  inch  iu  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  base  I  know  of  no  locality  that  grows 
Concords  of  as  high  a  quality  in  flavor,  sweet¬ 
ness,  color,  bloom  and  size  of  cluster,  as  are 
grown  here.  Our  bills  are  the  natural  home 
of  the  choicest  Northern  fruits,  and  if  any  one 
doubts  it,  let  him  visit  us  and  be  convinced  by 
touch  and  teste.  fructus. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


New  York. 

Madison  Co..  Oct.  13  — Potatoes  only  a 
small  crop  this  season.  The  Rural  Blush  did 
as  well  as  any  I  had.  miles*  I  except  White 
Elephant.  Neither  of  these  rotted  this  dry 
season,  and  both  were  consequently  all  right. 
The  Blush  did  not  straggle  nearly  so  bndly  as 
last  year.  o.  h. 

Texas. 

Leakey,  Bandera  Co.,  Oct.  13 —We  have 
made  good  crops  of  corn  and  oats;  but  our 
cotton  is  poor.  I  had  a  very  good  garden  in 
the  Spring;  but  the  Summer  was  so  dry  that 
everything  dried  up.  s,  b. 

Utah. 

Ogden  City,  Weber  Co.,  Oct.  8.— The  crops 
in  Weber  Co  are  generally  good,  and  all  were 
harvested  before  bad  weather  commenced,  ex 
ceptin  a  few  of  the  higher  or  mountain  valleys, 
which  were  caught  by  a  snow  storm  and  n  slight 
frost  in  the  early  part  of  Sept. ;  but  not  much 
damage  was  done.  w,  j.  h. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

California. 

Lemoore, Tulare  Co., Oct.  10.— Let  me  thank 
the  Rural  especially  for  those  tomato  seeds; 
I  never  raised  such  a  nice,  even,  smooth  lot 
before.  The  peas  did  remarkably  well.  Tlie 
Rural  Treasures  were  just  splendid;  we  had 
a  very  large  bed  of  them,  including  20  differ¬ 
ent  sorts.  G.  H.  w. 

Kanam. 

Blaine,  Pottawatomie  Co. — The  Rural 
Peas  did  finely ;  have  saved  them  all  for  seed. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  planted  in  a  hot¬ 
bed.  and  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permitted.  I  had  over  40 
varieties,  most  of  which  bloomed  and  were 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The 
corn  was  doing  nicely — just  earing  out — when 
a  horse  got  loose  and  destroyed  it.  We  all 
look  for  the  Rural  as  regularly  as  we  do  for 
our  meals,  and  if  it  fails  to  come  on  Saturday 
— as  it  sometimes  does — it  is  a  great,  disap¬ 
pointment.  h.  v.  M. 

Strong  City,  Chase  Co.,  Oct.  15.— The 
Rural  seeds  have  done  well  with  me,  but  the 
corn  is  uot  as  good  as  some  we  raise  here;  but 
it  is  very  early.  j.  g. 

MnssnchuaeitH. 

Pittsfield.  Berkshire  Co.,  Oct.  15  —My 
little  White  Elephant  Potato  had  17  eyes  and 
was  planted  in  nine  hills;  I  harvested  63 
tubers;  among  them  some  very  large  potatoes. 

I  gave  away  seven,  and  56  were  planted  the 
next  Spring,  and  12  bushels  were  dug  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn:  but  owing  to  having  culti¬ 
vated  too  highly,  we  lost  by  hard  rot  all  but 
a  barrel  and  a  half.  The  third  year  we  had 
52  bushels,  and  this  year  200,  You  must  not 
suppose  that  I  have  not  cooked  any  of  them. 
O  no!  for  they  are  the  test  potato  T  have  ever 
cooked  or  eaten.  Out  butter  customers  think 
so  too;  we  baited  them  last  year  with  a  few 
of  them .  and  they  want  them  agaiu  this  year. 
The  only  failing  they  have  is  that  when  they 
begin  to  grow  they  do  not  know  wbeu  to 

stop.  J.  F.  C. 


iBvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  ques  Ion,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  timed 

BOW  TO  RAISE  A.  LARGE  POTATO  CROP. 

./  D.  W.,  Hudson.  Wis. — 1  have  20  acre*  of 
sandy  loam  on  which  I  wish  to  grow  potatoes 
next  year.  It  grew  over  30  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  this  year;  last  year  it  bore  oats;  the 
year  previous  corn,  and  was  then  heavily 
manured.  It  is  now  plowed,  and  on  10  acres 
rye  is  sown  to  be  plowed  down  next  Spring. 
I  can  get  plenty  of  hard  wood  ashes  and  lime, 
also  plenty  of  stable  manure  and  stock-yard 
scrapings.  What  shall  I  do  and  how  treat  it 
to  grow  300  bushels  per  acre? 

An 8. — We  recommend  the  application  of 
10  large  two  horse  loads  per  acre,  to  the  10 
acres  not  sown  to  rye,  of  stock-yard  scrapings 
or  well  rotted  barn  yard  manure,  and  scatter 
it  at  once  and  plow  as  deeply  as  possible,  say 
six  to  eight  inches,  if  a  good,  deep  loam. 
During  Winter  gather  up  *00  bushels  of  hard¬ 
wood  ashes,  keeping  them  dry.  Also  get  two 
tons  of  very  line  bone  flour  or  of  some  good 
brand  of  superphosphate.  Plow  tbe  land  in 
Spring,  and  after  barrowing,  mark  it  out  for 
planting,  just  three  feet  apart,  by  using  a 
plow  and  two  horses,  and  plowing  two  fur¬ 
rows  for  each  row.  leaving  a  clean  ‘‘dead’' 
furrow  just  where  you  would  have  the  row  of 
potatoes.  Then  with  a  horse  and  one-horse 
plow,  go  a  “bout'*  in  each  one  of  tnese  fur¬ 
rows  to  loosen  the  soil  in  the  bottom,  and  leave 


it  as  mellow  and  smooth  as  possible.  On  this 
drop  tbe  seed— cut  to  two  eyes  on  a  piece— just 
one  foot  apart,  and  cover  about  one  inch  deep 
with  a  hoe  or  other  implement.  Now  sow  in 
the  furrows,  and  above  the  potatoes,  the  ashes 
and  bone  flour  or  superphosphate  at  such  a 
rate  per  acre  as  will  use  the  eutire  quantity 
on  the  20  acres.  After  this  is  done,  with  a 
team  and  barrow,  bv  going  crosswise  of  the 
row*,  barrow’  it  all  down  level  and  smooth. 
Watch  the  field  carefully,  and  just  before  the 
potatoes  are  up,  go  over  it,  this  time  length¬ 
wise  of  the  rows,  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  if 
you  have  one;  if  not,  with  au  ordinary  har¬ 
row.  Cultivate  and  keep  clean  as  long  ns  you 
can  get  through  without  breaking  the  vines; 
but  do  not  hill  them  tip  at  all.  Towards  Fall, 
should  many  tubers  stick  out  of  the  ground, 
go  through  with  a  hoe  and  pull  a  little  soil 
over  them  By  faithfully  following  this  plan, 
we  think  at  digging  time  you  will  find  more 
than  300  bushels  per  acre;  but,  of  course, 
much  will  depend  upon  tbe  variety  selected 
for  seed. 

FRUITS  FOR  ONTARIO. 

J.  M.  K.,  Niagara  Falls .  Ont..,  Canada. — 

1.  Will  the  Wild  Goose  Plum  do  well  in  Can¬ 
ada?  2.  What  Is  tbo  earliest  Gage  Plum,  and 
what  varieties  do  you  recommend  here  for 
early  to  late?  8  What  of  cherries?  4.  What 
are  the  best  pears  for  profit?  1  wish  to  plant 
about  two  acres  of  each. 

Ans.  1.  No.  The  Wild  Goose  is  uot  profit¬ 
able  anywhere  iu  the  North,  and  is  a  plum  of 
very  poor  quality  anywhere.  2.  July  Green 
Gage  is  early,  but  not  profitable.  It  is  hard 
to  recommend  fruit  for  market  purposes,  as 
each  market  hasit.sowu  favorites.  We  think 
well,  on  our  Western  New  York  Farm,  of 
Bradshaw,  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Smith’s  Or 
leans,  Prince  Engleberfc.  Richland,  uud  Wash¬ 
ington  when  it  will  not  rot.  3  The  same 
general  remark  applies  to  cherries.  We 
like  Early  Richmond,  Black  Tartarian. 
Governor  Wood.  Morrello  (common  red), 
Downer's  Late  and  Bigarreau,  where  it  does 
not  rot.  4.  Bartlett.  Aojou,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Louise  Bonne,  Rostiezer  (for  home  use)  and 
Augouleme  for  dwarf;  but  probably  of  a  half 
dozen  people  asked,  each  would  give  you  a 
different  list. 

SMUTTY  SEED  WHEAT. 

T.  McC.,  Raymond,  Dak.  —  l.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  use  for  seed  next  Spring  wheat  con¬ 
taining  kernels  of  smut?  3.  Is  the  origin  of 
smut  a  settled  question,  atid  does  it  spread 
when  once  it  gets  into  the  seed  grain? 

Ans. — t  Wo  should  prefer  to  sow  seed  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  A 
few  dollars  paid  forelean  seed  is  money  well 
invested.  It  simply  does  not  pay  to  take  the 
chances  of  sowing  poor  seed.  2,  Hmut  is  a 
plant,  a  fungus  that  grows  und  matures  on 
the  juices  that  would  support  and  develop  the 
perfect  grain.  The  dust-like  spores  of  the 
smut  kernels,  when  broken,  ore  the  seeds. 
Soaking  the  seed  to  he  sown  in  strong  brine 
or  in  copneras  (sulphate  of  iron)  water  will  do 
much  to  kill  the  seeds  of  smut;  but  by  far  the 
best  way  Is  to  procure  seed  wheat  entirely 
free  from  the  pest. 

A  LARGE  POTATO  YIELD. 

W.  (}.,  Brookfield,  Mass. — I  planted  a  pound 
of  Dakota  Red  Potatoes  May  10th,  using  no 
manure  except  Bradley’s  superphosphate.  I 
hoed  them  twice,  and  at  each  hoeing  I  put  a 
handful  of  the  phosphate  around  each  hill, 
kept  them  level,  and  harvested  107  pounds, 
the  largest  weighing  2  14  16  pounds.  The  row 
was  6 4  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide— peus  on 
one  side,  tomatoes  on  the  other — what  was  tbe 
yield  per  acre? 

Ans.  — -  A  plot  64  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide 
contains  103  pqiiare  feet,  and  one  acre  contains 
226%  times  as  much ;  if.  therefore,  your  plot 
grew  107  pounds,  one  acre  would  grow  44.604 
pounds,  equal  to  744.0  bushels  of  60  pounds 
each;  a  good  yield  certainly.  Would  it  not 
pay  to  treat  a  full  acre  in  the  same  way? 
How  much  phosphate  did  you  use  on  the  plot? 

CLEANING  A  CHIMNEY. 

A.  M. ,  Kama  smile,  Wis. — 1.  Wbat  will 
clean  a  chimney  filled  with  soot,  beside  burn¬ 
ing  it  out?  2.  Wbat  is  the  earliest  musk- 
melon? 

An«. — 1,  Unless  thechimnev  islargeenough 
bo  that  it  can  be  cleaned  by  hauling  a  bundle 
of  small  limbs  up  and  down  it,  we  know  of  no 
way  except  burning  out.  This  is  not  danger¬ 
ous,  if  done  when  roofs  are  damp,  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  often  so  that  there  is  not  too  large  an 
accumulation  of  soot.  Arrange  so  that  you 
can  control  the  entrance  of  air  below,  and  you 
can  cause  it  to  burn  slowly.  2.  The  Christi¬ 
ana  is  the  earliest. 

Miscellaneous. 

S.  C.  S.,  Westover,  Md. — 1.  I  send  you  a  box 
containing  sample  of  what  I  bought  as  kainifc; 
of  what  is  It  composed  and  what  is  it  worth? 

2.  Would  you  advise  its  use  as  an  ingredient 


for  composting  with  plaster,  ashes,  dry  earth 
and  ground  pressed  fish? 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  tell  its  ingredients  with¬ 
out  a  careful  analysis,  which  would  cost  $80 
or  more.  It  looks,  however,  like  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  “kuinit,”  and  as  such  should  contain 
about  12%  per  cents,  of  actual  potash,  or  250 
pounds  lu  a  ton.  Besides  this,  it  probably  has 
as  much  ns  .500  pounds  of  salt  in  a  ton,  which 
is  worth  something.  If  you  enu  buy  it  at  such 
a  price  that  the  potash  does  not  cost  over  4% 
or  5  cents  per  pound,  it  will  pay  to  u»o  it. 

3.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  potash 
or  lime  with  decomposing  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stances  like  fish  meal;  but  if  you  use  plenty  of 
dry  earth  and  plaster  with  the  mixture,  there 
can  be  no  objections  to  it. 

F.  P.  13.,  Havanna.  N  F. — 1.  What  are  the  t 
fertilizing  properties  of  soot  and  ashes  made 
by  burning  soft  coal  under  a  steam  boiler, and 
what  is  their  value  to  use  on  a  clay  loam  for 
strawberries?  2,  Is  it  advisable  to  cultivate 
strawberry  beds  in  Spring,  after  they  have 
been  mulched  during  Wiuter  with  wheat 
straw? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  ashes  can  be  got  in  quantity 
and  the  distance  is  not  too  fur  to  draw  them, 
it  will  probably  pay  to  apply  them;  yet  they 
contain  but  a  very  small  amount  of  potash  or 
of  other  fertilizing  ingredient.  Their  action 
would  be  more  mechanical  than  manurial.  2. 
We  think  not,  we  would  prefer  merely  to  re¬ 
move  the  mulch  from  the  crowns,  leaving  it 
between  the  hills, 

S.  C.S. ,  Westover,  Md. — What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  apples,  for  this  sectlou  for  Sum¬ 
mer,  Autumn  ami  Winter,  for  shipping  and 
for  home  use? 

Ans. — The  following  list  includes  only  the 
best,  the  double  starred  varieties  for  Mary¬ 
land:  Hummer:  Red  Astraehnn,  Hummer  Bose. 
Late  Hummer:  Hummer  Pippin.  Early  Au¬ 
tumn:  Maiden’s  Blush.  Jefferi*.  Late  Autumn; 
Oruvenstein,  Cornell's  Fancy.  Winter;  Can¬ 
non  Pearmain,  York  Imperial,  Fullawster, 
Gilpin,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Shockley,  Winesap, 
Tewksbury  Winter  Blush,  and  Smith’s  Cider. 

E.W.  It.,  Columbia.  D.  T. — How  are  chicory 
roots  prepared  for  market  and  when  should 
they  be  taken  up? 

Ans. — The  roots  are  washed  and  scraped; 
when  clean,  they  are  sliced  quite  thin— half  an 
inch  or  less  in  thickness,  and  kiln-dried.  Full 
is  the  time  to  take  them  up. 

E.  F.  S  ,  Hope  Church,  Pa. — Can  covers  for 
volumes  of  the  Rural  be  obtained  at  the  Rur¬ 
al  Office;  and  if  not,  where  can  they  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  at  what  price? 

A  ns —Nothing  is  sold  at  this  office  except 
copies  of  the  best  agricultural  paper  on  this 
continent.  Covers  can  be  obtained  of  the 
American  News  Co.,  this  city;  prices  will  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  oovers— -from  56  cts. 
to  $50. 

E.  P.  IV.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. —  By  whom 
is  Giant  Powder  made  and  sold  ? 

Ans. — By  the  Atlantic  Giant  Powder  Co., 
Varney  &  Doe,  agents,  50  Park  Place,  this  city. 
These  people  do  uot  supply  the  article  direct  to 
consumers. but  on  application  they  will  tell  the 
nearest  dealer  from  whom  it  can  bo  obtained. 

A.  M..  MU  brook,  N.  Y. — How  can  T  get  the 
silk-worm  eggs  offered  free  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  stated  in  a  late  Rural? 

Anh  — By  applying  to  the  Hon.  G.  B.  Lor- 
ing,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

W.  T.  C. ,  Salina,  Kans.,  semis  two  peas 
for  name.  They  grow  in  pods  25  inches  long, 
are  prolific,  and  dry  weather  does  not  seem  to 
hurt  them, 

Ans  — We  think  they  are  a  variety  of  the 
Cow  Pea. 

E.  C.  It.,  Portland,  Me. — Sends  a  package 
containing  three  bean-pods  for  name. 

A  nh. — The  two  pods  seem  to  lie  those  of 
the  Dutch  Case  Knive;  the  single  pod  is  that 
of  the  Marshall  Pole  Bean,  out  of  use  now. 

B.  W.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Of  whom  can  I 
get  the  Burning  Bush? 

Ans.— Of  any  nurseryman.  It  will  be 
found  in  every  catalogue  announced  in  our 
columns. 

Inquirer,  Sodus  Point,  N.  J  — Who  is  the 
breeder  of  Cleveland  Bay  horses? 

Ans.— Of  Cheesman  Bros. ,  Reno,  Kansas; 
Stericker  Bros.  Springfield,  III.;  Geo.  E. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Aurora,  111. ;  or  the  Bremer  Co. 
Horse  Importing  Co..  Waverly,  la. 

C.  ,  Cedar  Rapids,  Mich.  —  See  about 
“splint”  in  last  week’s  F.  C. 


DISCUSHION. 

W.  F.,  Queens,  L.  I.— If  A.  B.  in  F.  C.,  page 
671,  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  any  species 
of  cactus  can  lie  utilized  as  a  hedge-plant  in 
any  part  of  Ohio,  I  wish  he  would  tell  ils  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  the  species  or  variety  he  refers 
to  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  species  of  any  genus  of 
cactus  available  as  an  Ohio  hedge  plant.  A. 
B.  tells  us  the  Bush  Cactus  is  extensively  used 


as  a  hedge  plant  in  Texas.  In  Southern  and 
Southwestern  Texas  large  bushes  and  broad 
patches  of  Prickly  Pear  (opimtiu)  Cacti  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  hut  1  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  having  ever  seen  it  there  used  as  a  hedge 
plant.  In  the  Northern  State*  Opuntia  vul¬ 
garis,  Rnflnesquf,  Missourlonsi*  and  several 
forms  are  hardy  enough,  but  of  little,  squat 
tilings  like  them  no  one  could  make  a  fence. 

O  C.  W.,  Providence.  R.  I.— E.  G.  B.. 
Dover.  Del.,  asks  in  the  F.  C.  of  the  Rural, 
p.  671,  how  hay  may  be  made  to  pay  $P'  ner 
ton  und  corn  50  coni*  per  bushel  by  fading 
them  on  the  farm.  I  have  been  asking  my¬ 
self  the  same  question  with  regard  to  surplus 
forage.  I  concluded,  from  a  very  limited  ex¬ 
perience,  to  try  the  farrow  cow  experiment 
as  practiced  by  some  farmers  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Last  November  I  bought  a 
poor,  old.  abused  farrow  cow  out  of  pity. 
She  looked  so  wretched  beside  my  large,  well- 
fed  Holutoins  that  I  was  ashamed  to  have  her 
in  sight.  I  hid  her  away  as  much  as  possible, 
and  determined  to  experiment  with  her.  I 
resolved  to  feed  her  at  an  expense  or  30  cents 
per  day.  She  was  said  to  be  16  years  old  and 
estimated  to  weigh  900  pounds.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  grade  Devon,  with  possibly  a  dash 
of  Hhort,  horn  blood,  and  though  very  poor, 
she  was  of  fine  form  ami  texture.  Hhe  was 
fed  lightly  of  grain  at  first,  but  in  10  days  she 
was  brought  up  to  the  following  daily  ration, 
from  which  there  was  no  deviation  during  the 
210  days  she  was  in  my  possession: 


5*i  lh*.  corn  ensilage . 

10  Ih*.  KOOd  buv  . 

....  5 cents. 

.  In  “ 

9  11)k.  winter  brim  . 

, 0  «« 

5  ll>«.  cottonseed  meal . 

....  «  « 

Total . 

Si)  “ 

Dr. 

Cost  of  eow . 

£ 'yi 

Cost  or  food  9io  days  fa  30c . 

Butcher’s  Commission . 

. .  .  .  68.00 

4  00 

Cr. 

Butcher’s  return . . . 

a;  02.00 

_  470 

Milk.  9,ino  nto  »r,c .  nr  no 

Manure  (?*  Bay . io.'oo 

„  ,  *  185.1.0 

Balance . . . $83.50 

Buteher’ii  return  In  particulars: 

Hide,  fill  lb*,  oil  He .  *;t  <n; 

Tallow,  3H  Ujh.  (.»  5U«  . .  i'm 

Ret . i.* 

Sides,  750  lba.  fa  8J*e . g<t  jn 

$70  50 

This  cow  gave  four  quarts  of  milk  on  the 
second  day  after  coming  to  my  stables.  Three 
weeks  later  she  was  giving  thirteen  quarts. 
She  gave  an  average  of  ten  quarts  per  day  for 
the  210  day*.  She  was  giving  eight  quarts  a 
day  when  sold  for  beef.  She  gained  flesh 
steadily  from  the  first,  and  rapidly  during  the 
last  thirty  days.  The  milk  was  sold  at  the 
door  for  five  cents  per  quart.  The  cost  of  la¬ 
bor  in  feeding  and  milking  is  not,  noted,  it  be¬ 
ing  unappreciablo  in  tills  instance, 

I  have  reported  this  experiment  us  being 
somewhat, instructive.  If  a  farmer  is  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  where  he  can  sell  milk  at  four  cents  a 
quart,  or,  say, two  cents  a  pound  at  the  stable, 
l  am  quite  sure  he  stands  a  better  chance  of 
getting  the  market  value  of  his  produce  than 
by  feeding  for  beef  or  mutton.  A  ration 
that  will  produce  20  pounds  of  milk  will 
hardly  produce  40  cents  worth  of  meat  under 
any  circumstance.  It  is  almost  always  safe 
to  estimate  the  price  of  beef,  of  whatever 
grade,  on  the  first  of  June  at  something  higher 
than  on  the  first  of  November.  Ho,  if  the 
farmer  sells  his  “machine"  at  the  end  of  the 
200  days,  for  no  more  than  lie  gave  for  it.  he 
stands  a  good  chance  of  receiving  something 
more  than  the  market  price  for  his  crops.  In 
the  case  of  this  cow,  suppose  I  had  sold  her 
for  $40  instead  of  $70,  and  suppose  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  four  cents  for  the  milk,  she  still 
would  have  given  mo  over  #60  for  the  ton  of 
hay  consumed,  after  paying  for  the  actual  cost 
of  ensilage  and  grain. 

A  goes!  meadow  of  30  acre*,  properly  hand¬ 
led.  should  easily  produce  all  the  forage  and 
some  of  the  grain  required  to  feed  40  cows  for 
200  days.  To  be  entirely  rid  of  the  care  of 
animals  during  the  season  of  gre  wing  crops  is 
no  small  boon.  Three  grod  men  can  care  for 
40  cows  during  the  Winter,  and  these  same 
men  should  produce  tbe  forage  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hummer.  There  are.  no  doubt,  many 
small  farms  so  situated  a*  to  make  this  kind 
of  farming  feasible.  It  hardly  need  be  seid 
that  to  select  profitable  farrow  cow*  requires 
experience  and  the  very  test  judgment.  No 
farmer  should  fill  his  barn  full  of  such  stock 
without  the  aid  of  an  expert,  unless  he  be  an 
expert  himself. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday.  Oct.  18. 

Mrs.  Morse,  for  potato  premium— M.  B.  C.— W.  L. 
D.-A.L..T.  W,  P.-F..  A.F.-W.  H.  MeN.—  G.  J.  F.— 
H.  H.-K  &  B.-B.-B.  W.-W.  F.  A.  M.-L.  H.  B„  Jr. 
— O.  H.  — W  O. -II.  B.  F.  P  B.,  please  do.— J.  D.  W, 
— 8.  C  G.— M  E.  C  ,  thanks.— W.  F.,  see  K,  C  —  J  II.  B. . 
thanks,  W.J.2.  W.H.B.  a.  8  g  r.  w. it.  s. 
ft,  thanks.— B.  L.  C.  A.  I,.. I.  H.  s,  F.  1>.  C.-W.  F. 
— A.  B.  C.— Subscriber.— M.  S.  IT.  P.  M.-W.  M.  U.— 
R,  C,  S.-G.  H.  F..  J.I.-It.  H.  y,-T.  J  IT. .  for  ootato 
prern.  J.  II.  I). S.  M  H.  W.,foriotato  premium. 
— H  P.  M.—  G.  M.  H.-J.  MeN,  M  .  thanks.-G.  E  S.-T. 
H.  H.-T.  B.  M.,  for  Rural  potato  premium.— A.  P., 
ditto.— 0.  A.  C.— J.  H.  B..  for  potato  premium.— G.  M. 
II.-W.  F.-J.  B.  8.,  thanks.-H.  8. 
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Don’t,  forget  to  send  one  of  the  yellow 
labels,  when  you  renew  your  subscription. 
The  number  *1874  represents  the  number 
of  weekly  issues  of  the  Rural  made  since 
it.  was  established  in  1850  (then  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker)  to  Dec.  80,  1885. 

To  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  it  stands 
foT  A.  D.  1874,  is  a  mistake. 

—  - 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  when 
we  say  that  during  most  of  the  year  the 
Rurai*  has  had  very  little  to  say  of  itself; 
has  kept  no  standing  advertisements,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  perpetually  before 
their  eyes.  Our  next  will  be  a  sort,  of 
self-glorification  issue,  and  our  readers 
must  bear  with  us  for  the  once.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Rural’s  circulation  and 
influence  are  not  so  great  but  that  they 
may  he  advantageously  extended,  and  we 
shall  call  upon  our  good  friends  to  help 
us  in  the  good  work. 


It  will  pay  to  spend  a  little  leisure 
time,  before  cold  weather,  in  re  nailing 
every  loose  board,  and  in  battening  up 
the  cracks  about  the  stables  to  shut  out 
the  cold  and  make  them  comfortable.  It 
is  simply  barbarous  to  confine  the  stock 
in  cold,  bleak  stables,  and  compel  them 
to  shiver  out  the  cold  Winter  on  dry  food 
alone;  and  any  man  who  will  be  so  cruel 
and  inhuman,*  not  to  say  shortsighted, 
should  he  doomed  to  live  on  plain  hard¬ 
tack  and  sleep  in  an  open  garret  with 
simply  a  sheet  for  covering.  It  may  be 
such  treatment  would  remind  him  of  the 
proverb  “  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast.” _ _ _ 

We  notice  a  growing  practice  ofhaving 
the  judging  of  live  stock  at  fairs  done  by 
experts,  usually  a  single  judge  to  a  class. 
The  Kansas  Board  for  three  years  past  has 
had  our  contributor,  Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  as 
an  expert  judge  on  all  classes  of  swine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sweepstakes  competition.  Al¬ 
though  the  entries  have  been  very  large, 
running  from  800  to  COO  head,  and  the 
best  the  owners  could  buy  or  produce,  bis 
work  lniHgiveu  great  satisfaction — so  much 
so  that  many  of  the  counties  have  adopted 
the  same  plan  and  have  given  him  con¬ 
stant  employment  during  the  fair  season. 
No  society  having  tried  this  method, 
thinks  for  a  moment  of  going  back  to  the 
old  way.  With  a  compel  ent,  honest  judge, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  other  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  so  correct  a  result.  Of  course, 
much  of  the  success  of  this  method  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of 
the  expert,  and  these  societies  were  very 
fortunate  in  securing  one  so  well  qualified 
in  every  way  as  Mr.  Coburn. 

- -  >  • 

Don’t  forget  yourself  and  spend  too 
much  time  in  politics!  It  is  by  no  meaus 
a  vital  question  who  shall  be  President.; 
hut  it  is  vital  that  our  farmers  be  made 
more  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  better 
posted  and  more  earnest ;  that  our  farms 
may  be  made  more  fertile,  kept  freer  from 
weeds,  and  made  to  produce  larger  crops; 
that  we  procure  better  seeds  and  carefully 
improve  our  stock,  that  our  profits  may 
be  larger.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  success  of  our  agri¬ 
culture,  as  that  is  the  foundation  of 
all  legitimate  business;  therefore  you  can 
benefit  yourself  and  the  country  more,  on 
election  day,  by  calling  your  friend’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Rural  Nbw-Yohkkr,  and 
inducing  him  to  become  a  subscriber  and 
reader,  than  by  peddling  tickets.  Try  it, 
and  see  if  you  arc  not  much  better  Ma¬ 
tured  at  night  and  more  happy  over  your 
success  than  if  you  had  made  yourself 
hoarse  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  change 
some  man’s  mind.  Try  it,  friends,  and 
we  will  he  ever  grateful. 

- - -  ♦»»  — 

We  hope  our  readers  will  be  pleased 
with  the  next  week’s  paper.  Now  for  the 
Farmer s'  fall  and  winter  election  ! 
Readers  of  the  Rural,  send  for  all  the 
other  farm  and  garden  “candidates.” 
Compare  them!  Vote  far  the  best,  If  you 
vote  for  the  R.  N.-Y.,  ask  your  neighbor 
to  vote  for  it  also.  We  are  just  red-hot 
with  ruralistic  ardor.  We  propose  to 
make  our  paper  for  1885,  decidedly  more 
aggressive  and  progressive  than  everjte- 


fore — aggressive  as  against  ignorance, 
injustice,  wrong,  monopolies,  and  all 
practices  that  demoralize  or  degrade  the 
farmer:  progressive  in  improving  the  noil, 
doing  better  farming,  raising  better  crops, 
beautifying  the  home,  and  inducing  the 
farmer  to  do  more  reading,  thinking,  and 
careful  work  than  ever  before.  Our 
motto  shall  be:  “never  satisfied  with 

THE  TAST,  ALWAYS  BTRIVJNO  FOR  THE 

better.”  Come,  friends,  join  the  good 
Rural  army  “as  w'e  go  marching  on!” 
You  will  be  in  good  company;  will  have 
a  good  object  in  view;  and  we  will  guide 
you  as  best  we  know  how ;  God  helping  us. 


EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  LICENSE. 


The  Illinois  papers  are  publishing  state¬ 
ments  of  the  operation  of  the  Harper  Law 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  so  fur  as  we 
have  read  the  reports,  all  agree  that  the 
law  is  a  wonderful  success.  It  imposes  a 
license  fee  of  $500  for  the  privilege  of  sell¬ 
ing  liquors.  The  better  class  of  liquor-deal¬ 
ers  alone  are  able  to  pay  this  sum, and  hence 
their  sympaties  are  actively  interested  in 
support  of  the  law.  Small  dealers  in  the 
slums  and  alleys— the  fellows  who  are- 
usual  ly  patronized  by  criminals  and  in 
return  protect  them — cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  fee,  and  any  attempt  made  by  them 
to  sell  liquor  without  a  license  is  promptly 
reported  by  the  licensed  dealers,  who  con¬ 
stitute  themselves  a  detective  corps  and 
are  stimulated  to  vigilance  by  self  interest. 

Druukenness  and  crime  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  t  here  is  a  diminution  of  both 
under  the  Harper  Law.  Drunkards  and 
criminals  seem  to  be  the  only  opponents 
of  the  measure,  except  our  prohibition 
friends,  who  appear  not  to  wish  the  evils 
of  intemperance  to  be  diminished  by  any 
method  short  of  the  total  prohibition  of 
liquor  dealing  or  drinking.  We  thorough¬ 
ly  gympatize  with  them  iu  their  noble 
aspirations;  but  until  these  can  be  re¬ 
alized,  we  will  not  refuse  smaller  bless¬ 
ings.  The  Illinois  taxpayers  are  delighted 
with  the  law,  for  while  it  cobIb  less  to 
support  prisons  and  poor-houses,  the 
revenue  from  the  license  fees  is  in  many 
places  double  the  amount  formerly  col¬ 
lected.  The  same  story  comes  from  Texas, 
where  the  license  fee  was  lately  fixed  at 
$1,000.  The  Scott  Law,  which  also  seeks 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  liquor,  in  Canada, 
appears  to  afford  great  satisfaction  to  the 
best  classes  wherever  it  has  been  enforced. 
Let  us  by  all  means  hasten  the  glorious 
era  of  total  prohibition;  hut  meanwhile 
let  all  who  can  conscientiously  do  so,  en¬ 
courage  every  _  advance  toward  that 
golden  age. 


FARMERS  SELLING;  SPECULATORS 
HOLDING  WHEAT. 

Figures  show  that,  contrary  to  expect¬ 
ations,  farmers,  either  under  pressure  of 
hard  times,  or  because  they  see  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  an  advance  in  prices, 
have  been  marketing  their  wheat  very 
freely,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  they  ob¬ 
tain  for  it.  The  interior  points,  called 
“primary  markets,”  for  which  grain  re- 
ceipts  have  been  collated,  are  St.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
Duluth,  Toledo  and  Cleveland.  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  are  omitted,  because 
most  of  the  wheat  received  at  those  points 
is  made  into  flour  instead  of  being  re- 
shipped.  The  receipts  of  wheat  at  these 
eight  markets,  for  the  nine  weeks  endiug 
with  the  last  Saturday  in  September,  were 
29,002,500  bushels  in  1884;  28,453,041 
bushels  in  1883;  24,814,991  bushels  in 
1882;  14,684,051  bushelsin  1881 ;  23,056,- 
253  bushels  in  1880,  and  30,754,392  bush¬ 
els  iu  1879,  so  that  never  since  ’79  has  so 
large  a  quantity  of  wheat  found  its  way 
so  early  in  the  season,  to  these  interior 
markets,  as  this  year.  The  contrast  may 
be  still  more  strongly  shown  bv  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  present  crop 
of  “about  500,000,000  bushels”  is  about 
equal  to  that,  of  1882;  yet  our  farmers 
have  sent  15  per  cent,  more  wheat  to  mar¬ 
ket  iu  the  nine  weeks  following  July  28, 
1884,  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
two  years  ago,  although  in  the  latter  case 
wheat  sold  at  Chicago  for  $1.05  per  bush¬ 
el,  while  in  the  former  it  brought  only  81 
cents. 

But  although  a  larger  amount  ot  wheat 
than  usual  has  left  the  hands  of  farmers, 
a  smaller  amount  than  usual,  taking  the 
average  of  years,  has  reached  the  sea¬ 
board.  The  movement  of  grain  East  from 
the  above  eight  markets,  has  been  only  72 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  in  1884,  against 
80  per  cent,  in  1883;  and  81  per  cent,  in 
1882,  so  t  hat  wheat  must  be  accumulating 
in  the  hands  of  buyers  and  speculators  in 
the  interior.  For  ourselves,  if  able  to 
afford  to  do  so,  we  would  prefer  to  hold 
back  our  wheat  rather  than  sell  it  at  a 
loss;  but  wc  willingly  confess  that  it 


might  be  a  wiser  policy  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  era  of  prevailing  low 
prices,  and  put  up  with  a  small  known 
loss,  rather  than  risk  a  large  unknown  one. 


PROBABILITY  OF  HIGHER  TARIFFS 
IN  EUROPE. 

American  farmers  may  just  as  well  be¬ 
gin  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  imposition 
of  heavier  duties  on  imports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  into  several  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany,  and  several  other  Continental 
countries,  agriculturists  and  stock  rais¬ 
ers  are  loud  in  their  demands  for  protection 
from  the  ruinous  c  ompetition  to  which 
many  of  their  products  are  exposed  with 
the  cheaper  products  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  the 
birth  place  and  home  of  Free  Trade,  maDy 
manufacturers  are  disposed  to  support  the 
demands  of  the  farmers,  in  hopes  that 
the  adoption  of  a  retaliatory  protective 
tariff  might  force  this  country  to  lower  its 
tariff  on  foreign  manufactured  goods;  and 
this  feeling  is  much  stronger  among  the 
manufacturers  of  Continental  countries 
where  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  has 
never  obtained  full  acceptance. 

European  statesmen  and  financiers,  too, 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  condition 
of  things.  While  our  “  protective”  tar¬ 
iff  checks  or  prohibits  here  the  sale  of 
goods  from  their  countries,  or  diminishes 
the  profits  of  their  countrymen,  our  sur¬ 
plus  products — and  these  are  nearly  all 
agricultural — are  admitted  into  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  on  more  favorable  terms. 
The  consequence,  of  late  years,  has  been 
that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  this  country,  and  after  the 
payment,  of  the  interest  on  our  national 
debt  and  on  other  American  securities  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans,  there  has  been  a 
constant  flow  of  money  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  this.  If  this  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  the  “  long  heads”  of 
Europe  fear  that  gold  and  silver  will 
become  comparatively  scarce  there,  and 
consequently  that  the  New  World  will 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  Old. 

Iu  France  it  has  been  already  officially 
proposed  to  lay  heavier  duties  on  imports 
of  loreign  cattle  and  grain.  Of  course,  it 
will  take  some  time  to  pass  such  a  law  and 
put  it  in  force,  and  during  the  interval  it 
is  expected  that  considerable  quantities  of 
American  wheat,  will  bo  stored  in  France 
in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  after  the 
enforcement  of  the  proposed  law.  Little 
or  nothing  will  probably  be  done  iu  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  way  of  imposing  new  burth¬ 
ens  on  importations  from  this  country; 
but  other  Continental  lands  are  likely  to 
be  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  action  of 
France. 

- - - 

DIVERSIFIED  HUSBANDRY. 

For  a  number  of  years  live  agricultural 
societies  and  papers  in  the  South  have 
been  urging  the  planters  to  devote  less  at 
tentiou  to  cotton,  the  great  money  crop, 
and  more  to  other  crops,  especially  to 
corn,  the  great  food  crop  of  that  section. 
This  persistent  advice  had  very  little  ef¬ 
fect,  until  last  year,  when  the  low  prices 
of  cotton  emphasized  it.  Owing  to  t  he  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  food  crops  this  year, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  Southern  pur¬ 
r-liases  of  bteadstuffs  from  the  North  and 
West  will  be  reduced  from  $175,000,000, 
or  $200,000,000,  to  less  than  $125,000,- 
000.  It  is  probable  that  in  future  a  still 
larger  amount  of  the  money  that  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  sent,  every  year,  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  food,  will  be 
kept  at  home,  as  the  growth  of  diversified 
husbandry  is  like'y  to  render  our  South¬ 
ern  friends  more  self-supporting  and  in¬ 
dependent.  Indeed,  exclusive  or  even 
excessive  devotion  to  any  particular  crop 
is  seldom,  in  any  section,  a  paying  policy. 
After  bad  harvests  it  leaves  the  farmer 
short  of  produce;  after  good  harvests  it 
makes  him  a  competitor  with  his  fellows 
in  a  ruinously  low  market. 

What  cotton  has  been  iu  the  South, 
wheat  has  been  in  the  North  west— the 
great  money  crop,  the  crop  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  the  agriculturist  has  ex¬ 
pended  most  of  his  time,  labor  and  means. 
As  the  low  prices  for  cotton  in  the 
South  last  year  induced  the  planters  of 
that  section  to  bestow  more  attention  than 
usual  on  other  crops;  so  the  low  prices  for 
wheat  this  year,  have  led  the  farmers  of 
the  Northwest  to  cast  about  tor  some 
other  crops  suitable  to  their  soil,  climate 
and  environments.  Of  these  the  favorite 
appears  to  be  flax.  It  has  been  already 
cultivated  there  go  extensively  that  it  is 
thought  that  the  crops  of  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  alone,  will  amount  to  marly  one- 
half  of  the  9,000,000  bushels  of  seed, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  the  aggregate 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  current 
year.  The  yield  there,  seems  to  be  larger 


than  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
averaging  from  15  to  18  bushels  per  acre — 
about  the  same  as  wheat.  Large  areas  of 
new  land  are  yearly  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  that  region,  and  (lax  is  especial¬ 
ly  well  adapted  to  such  a  section,  as  it 
thrives  excellently  on  new  breaking,  the 
first  year’s  yield  often  paying  all  the  ex¬ 
penses,  and  somerirai'p,  as  wc  are  assured 
by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  “leaving  a 
comfortable  margin  towards  paying  for 
the  land  itself.”  During  the  past  season 
the  price  has  remained  steady  between 
$1.  and  $1.15  per  bushel;  while  the  price 
of  No.  1  Hard  wheat — the  best  grade — 
has  been  as  low  as  55  cents  per  bushel  in 
some  places,  so  that  flax  has  been  consid¬ 
erably  more  profitable,  than  wheat.  The 
increase  in  acreage  under  it  there  last  year, 
was  about  25  per  cent.,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  year  the  increase  will  be  even 
greater. 

Between  January  1st  and  August  1st  of 
the  present  year  we  imported  over  600,000 
bags  of  foreign  “linseed,  so  that  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  ot  over-production. 
Moreover,  with  the  increase  of  stock 
raising  and  a  justcr  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  linseed  cake  as  stock  feed,  the 
home  demaud  is  sure  to  increase  largely. 
The  principal  linseed- oil  mills  in  the 
Northwest  are  at  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  oil¬ 
cake  from  these  has  found  a  ready  sale  in 
the  dairy  districts  west  of  Chicago.  In 
the  Old  Country  the  fiber  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  flax,  while 
here  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  Mills  for  manufacturing  it 
into  tow  for  upholstering  purposes,  exist 
in  the  Northwest,  Kansas,  and  other  flax¬ 
growing  sections;  and  these  pay  from 
$20  to  $25  per  ton  for  the  fiber;  but  with 
thicker  planting,  better  cultivation  and 
more  careful  harvesting,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  same  plant,  should 
not  furnish  about  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  seed  as  well  as  a  fiber  long  enough  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Doubtless 
the  attention  flax-growing  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing  in  the  Northwest,  will  also  arouse 
greater  interest  in  the  industry  in  other 
suitable  parts  of  the  country. 


BREVITIES. 


W e  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  sav  that  at 
this  date.  Get.  24,  after  several  nights,  during 
which  water  has  frozen,  the  leaves  of  the  new 
plum,  l’runns  Piwsardii,  are  still  unharmed, 
while  the  color  remains  a  dark  purple. 

Realizing  the  fart  that  the  boys  and  girls 
of  to  day,  will  be  the  farmers  and  farmers 
wives  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  how 
important  llmt  they  he  not  corrupted;  that 
they  be  elevated  and  ennobled;  that  they  be 
encouraged  to  study,  think,  investigate,  that 
they  may  be  better  men  aud  women,  better 
farmers  uml  farmers’ wives  than  we.  Oh  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  our  boys  and  girls! 
They  are  the  hope  of  the  nation. 

Our  friends  should  remember  that  the  Great 
American  Fat  Stock  Show  will  opeu  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  November  10;  and  during  the  first 
week,  a  convention  of  those  interested  in  the 
breeding  and  management  of  the  various 
classes  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  held  in  the  Lake  City  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  November  13  and  14.  We  trust  all  who 
e«u  do  so,  will  visit  the  show,  where  will  be 
assembled  the  “best  object  lessons”  in  the 
country,  in  the  arts  of  breeding  and  feeding 
all  kinds  Of  live  stock.  The  cattlemen’s  con¬ 
vention  should  also  be  numerously  attended, 
for  the  best  means  of  preventing  and  exterm¬ 
inating  contagious  diseases  among  stock,  and 
the  legislation.  State  and  National,  needed  to 
effect  these  objects,  will  be  fully  discussed. 

The  “bucket  shops’1  of  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities  are  the  centers  of  a  vast  amount 
of  gambling  in  stocks  of  all  kinds,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  grain,  pork  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Market  quotations  are 
telegraphed  to  them  constantly  during  the 
day,  and  people  with  gambling  inclinations, 
but  meaus  too  small  to  speculate  through 
brokers  in  the  regular  Stock  nml  Produce 
Exchanges,  place  any  sums,  from  $5  upwards, 
as  margins  with  the  keepers  of  these  “bucket 
shops.”  and  lose  their  margins  or  win  a  trifle, 
according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  special 
article  iu  which  they  have  invested.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  lost  in  this  way  every  day. 
The  gambling  spirit  is  engendered  or  fostered. 
Clerks  speculate  with  their  employers’  money, 
and  thus  start  on  the  road  to  the  penitentiary 
or  to  Canada.  The  owners  of  the  “shops”  are 
generally  a  disreputable  race.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  !i  bursting  up,’  and  swindling  their 
patrons,  but  the  plucked  pigeons  are  con¬ 
stant  Iv  succeeded  by  pluckable  ones.  Efforts 
are  being  repeatedly  made  to  break  up  these 
pernicious  concerns;  but  they  appear  to  have 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  Judge  Blodgett,  of 
the  Federal  Court,  has  just  rendered,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  decision  authorizing  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  to  refuse  to  transmit  quotations  from 
the  Exchanges  to  the  “bucket  shops;”  thus 
putting  an  end  to  their  demoralizing  opera¬ 
tions  The  decision  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  agents  the 
telegraph  companies  are,  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
cide  to  whom  it*  market  reports  shall  be  sent. 
Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  the 
decision,  an  injunction  was  obtained  from 
the  Superior  Court  by  the  “  bucket  shop” 
sharpers.restraining  the  telegraph  companies 
from  doing  what  the  Federal  Court  hud  just 
authorized  them  to  do,  and  thus  prolonging 
their  life  for  a  little  while.  Oh,  the  unc'  r- 
tainties  and  delays  of  the  Law ! 
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RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY— CLASS  VII. 


SHEEP  -THE  BEST  BREEDS,  AND  HOW  TO  CARE 
FOR  THEM. 


COLLINS  B.  WARNER. 


W hich  is  the  best  breed  of  sheep  for  any  in¬ 
dividual  dej>ends  somewhat  upon  his  taste  and 
situation,  and  the  facilities  which  are  afforded 
for  the  disposal  of  their  products  in  the  locality 
in  which  he  lives,  the  number  which  he  keeps, 
and  the  object  he  has  in  keeping  them — wheth¬ 
er  it  be  for  wool  or  mutton.  If  wool  is  the 
principal  object,  the  Merino  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  all  fine-wool  breeds.  Merinos  can 
be  kept  in  larger  flocks,  are  more  hardy  and 
prolific  than  any  others,  and,  as  heavy  shear¬ 
ers,  they  surpass  them  all.  The  lambs,  too, 
are  more  easily  raised,  and  when  crossed  with 
a  coarse-wool  ram,  have  a  good  weight  of 
carcass,  and  are  readily  disposed  of  in  mar¬ 
ket.  Wlieu  wool  is  the  prime  object,  the 
Merino  soems  to  combine  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  needed,  such  as  good  constitution,  heavy 
fleece,  and  thick,  oily  wool  that  is  not  easily 
soaked;  they  are,  too,  quiet  feeders,  and, 
above  all,  not  liable  to  disease;  while  the 
ewes  are  good,  gentle  mothers. 

Among  the  coarse- wools,  the  opinions  of 
breeders  vary ;  each  has  his  favorite.  The 
Hampshire,  the  Shropshire  and  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Cotswnld  aud  South  Down,  each 
has  its  advocates,  who  prefer  It  to  all  others. 
Some  think  the  South  Downs  are  unequaled 
as  mutton  sheep,  but  a  cross  with  the  Cots- 
wold  adds  nearly  otic-fourth  to  the  weight  of 
carcass,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  no  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  iu  excellence  of  the  meat. 
The  fleece  of  the  Cots  wold  is  so  open  that  it 
easily  wets  through,  and  so  long  that  it  dries 
slowly,  especially  in  the  cold  storms  of  Spring 
aud  Fall— a  very  injurious  thing  to  the  ani¬ 
mal.  A  cross  of  the  two  breeds  preserves  the 
thick,  compact  fleece  of  the  one,  with  the  in¬ 
creased  size  of  the  other,  and  makes  a  breed 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  Shrop¬ 
shire.  Indeed,  It  is  claimed  by  some  English 
writers,  that  the  Shropshire  originated  from 
such  a  cross;  thus  the  most  desirable  breeds 
would  be  reduced  to  two— the  Shropshire  aud 
Hampshire. 

[The  usual  opinion  is  that  the  Shropshires 
originated  from  a  cross  of  the  Cotswold  on  the 
Mofe  Common  sheep— a  horned  black  or 
brown-faced  sheep,  very  hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Afterwards  they  were  improved  by 
dushcs  of  Leicester  and  South-Down  blood. — 
Edb.] 

There  is  no  secret  iu  tho^irofitable  feeding 
of  sheep,  except  in  one  respect,  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  flock,  and  tho  profits  of  the  own¬ 
er,  depend  upon  that;  it  is,  to  so  manage, 
that  they  shuil  be  in  a  thriving  condition  at 
the  commencement  of  Winter.  It  is  all  im¬ 
portant,  at  least,  that  they  should  not  be 
losing  flesh  through  tho  late  Fall.  With 
other  stocks  liberal  feed  through  the  Winter 
may,  iu  purt,  repair  the  damage  done  by 
neglect,  or  short  fall  feed;  but  with  sheep 
such  a  mistake  is  not  easily  remedied,  it  is 
almost  Impossible  in  Winter  to  recruit  a  sheep 
that  is  losing  flesh;  it  is  only  by  feeding  grain 
liberally  that  it  can  be  done  at  all,  aud  then, 
it  must  be  fed  carefully  and  with  judgment, 
or  it  will  result  in  disease  instead  of  improve¬ 
ment;  and  even  if  successful  in  putting  on 
flesb,  it  often  results  in  the  partial  or  often 
total  loss  of  the  fleece.  Thus  it  is  all  import¬ 
ant  that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  feed,  iu  early  Winter.  A 
little  grain  or  a  few  roots  are  desirable,  and 
pay  well.  If  these  are  not  given  for  thelirst 
three  weeks,  feed  a  good  quality  of  hay,  in 
good  racks,  at  least  four  times  a  duy,  and  iu 
such  quantities  as  the  flock  will  eat  clean.  Be 
sure  to  clean  the  racks  every  day,  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  get  filled  with  the  '‘leavings/’ 
After  the  sheep  get  used  to  Winter,  coarser 
hay  and  straw  can  be  substituted,  aud  the 
number  of  feeds  be  reduced  to  three  per  day. 

I  always  feed  most  of  my  swamp  bay  to  sheep, 
when  they  come  to  the  ham  in  good  order, 
with  more  satisfactory  results  than  to  any 
other  stock,  taking  pains  to  sort  out  the  poor¬ 
est,  and  to  ewes  which  are  coming  in  early, 
and  to  all  ewes,  six  weeks  before  lambing 
time,  1  have  always  fed  a  small  amount  of 
grain  until  turned  out  to  grass. 

The  proper  eare  of  sheep  is  of  nearly  as 
much  importance  as  their  feed,  although  it  is 
not  generally  so  considered.  They  should  be 
properly  tagged  before  beiug  turned  to  past¬ 
ure,  which  should  be  as  soon  as  grass  starts 
in  the  Spring  so  they  can  get  a  living.  The 
earlier  the  better,  as  the  change  will  not  be 


so  great  if  they  are  turned  out  soon  as  if  they 
are  kept  in  till  grass  is  flush.  They  should  be 
fed  a  little  grain  for  a  week  or  10  days;  and 
once  a  day.  a  feed  of  row  on  hay,  as  long  as 
they  will  eat  it.  On  the  occurrence  of  storms 
they  should  be  got  up,  both  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall.  Tho  severe  spring  storms  are  the  most 
injurious,  as  then  the  sheep  have  a  full  fleece, 
which,  if  thoroughly  wet,  sometimes  requires 
days  to  dry,  and  renders  them  cold  aud  un¬ 
comfortable.  They  should  bo  visited  and 
salted  at  least  twice  a  week  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  Their  pasture  should  bo  dry,  but  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  water,  aud  there  should  be  as 
little  swale  land  and  wet  spots  as  possible. 
Their  winter-quarters  should  be  a  roomy 
yard,  large  enough  to  afford  a  good  degree  of 
exercise,  aud  a  shod  open  upon  one  side,  to¬ 
ward  tho  south,  if  possible,  to  protect  them 
from  the  storms  and  wiud,  aud  largo  enough 
not  to  be  crowded.  The  three  great  essentials 
to  successful  sheep  keeping  in  Winter  are  dry 
yards  and  sheds,  pure  air  aud  enough  of  it, 
ami  pure  water.  By  all  means  give  them  a 
good  bed,  sufficient  to  make  it  dry  uuder  foot. 
As  iu  the  case  of  all  other  stock,  gentleness 
and  kind  treatment  at  all  times,  with  regular¬ 
ity  in  feeding,  caunot  he  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  those  who  care  for  them.  Thoy 
will  make  more  gain  if  they  are  tame  and 
huve  confidence  in  their  keeper,  than  if  wild 
and  roughly  used. 

There  is  a  great  objection  to  underground 
or  barn  cellars  for  sheep,  for  they  are  apt  to 
be  damp  aud  close,  aud  of  all  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  sheep  require  the  most  air,  and  like  a 
dry  bed  best.  Keep  a  sufficient  number  of 
feed  racks  out-of  doors  to  hold  hay  for  the 
whole  flock ;  they  can  be  easily  removed  under 
cover  for  use  in  stormy  weather.  Let  the 
sheds  bo  so  built  that  the  flock  can  be  boused 
in  them  from  storm;  but  they  should  be  well 
ventilated,  and  by  all  means  left  open  in  good 
weather.  In  our  latitude  wo  have  no  weather 
cold  enough  to  drive  sheep  iuto  warm  sheds 
or  stables  if  they  can  find  a  dry  bed  iu  the 
open  air. 

If  the  keeper  could  avoid  the  necessity  of 
washing  sheep  in  tobacco  or  the  various 
other  preparations  recommended  to  kill  ticks, 
let  him  give  the  poultry  free  access  to  the 
sheep  yard,  and  see  how  soou  they  will  clear 
out  the  ticks,  aud  bo  benefited  thereby.  I 
huve  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  vermin  or  tho  hoof-rot,  because 
this  subject  ought  not  to  be  discussed  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  ordiuury  care  of  sheep,  aud  all  dis¬ 
eases  are  more  easily  prevented  than  cured. 

Dry  pastures  in  Bummer,  dry  yards  and 
sheds,  with  plenty  of  air  and  exercise  in  Win¬ 
ter.  a  little  sulphur  occasionally  lu  their  salt, 
will  prevent  both  these  troubles.  I  have  a 
flock  which,  for  ton  years,  has  not  been  treat¬ 
ed  for  either,  and  I  would  us  soon  dip  my 
horses  in  tobacco  water  as  mypheep.  (jive 
either  close  quarters  or  impure  air  and  wet 
beds,  and  in  one  case  lice  aud  scratches  will 
be  common  plagues,  and  in  the  other,  ticks  and 
hoof-rot. 

Berkshire  Co. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXPOSITION. 

[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

On  October  1st  the  North  Carolina  State 
Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  opened  at 
Raleigh,  aud  will  continue  open  until  the  28th 
inst. 

This  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  extensive 
display  of  the  State’s  resources  and  attractions 
ever  brought  together.  No  previous  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  ever  done  justice  to  its  products  and 
manufactures.  Properly  this  show  should  he 
called  a  ter-centenniul  exposition,  for,  iu  the 
Summer  of  1584,  just  800  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
manders,  Amidas  and  Barlow,  of  Raleigh’s 
Exposition,  landed  at  Roanoke  Island,  aud 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  emigration  of  the 
English-speaking  race  to  America. 

At  the  Boston,  Mass.,  Exhibition  in  1888, 
the  display  from  this  State  was  very  credi¬ 
table;  and,  from  that  time  it  was  determined 
by  the  public-spirited,  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  Old  North  State  to  give  as  fine  or  a  finer 
exhibition  on  their  own  soil  at  an  early  date, 
and  this  is  the  realization  of  that  resolution. 
The  main  building  contains  125,000  square 
feet,  and  is  the  largest  ever  erected  iu  the 
State.  The  chief  attraction  for  capitalists  in 
North  Carolina  lies  in  her  crude  products.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  her  resources  in  tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  resin  and  lumber  are 
abundant,  aud  on  her  coast  belt  lie  valuable 
beds  of  phosphate.  Her  mining  possibiliiies 
are  vast.  Her  soil  and  climate  are  treasures. 
Tobacco  is  the  main  source  of  revenue;  but 
corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton  are  usually 
very  profitable.  This  year  the  corn  crop  was 
severely  damaged  by  the  excessive  rains  in 
July.  Cotton  will  be  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 


The  display  made  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Department  is  the  grandest  feature  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.  It  extends  from  the  eastern  main 
entrance  (o  the  south  side  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  The  exhibits  are  tastefully  arranged  on 
terraced  tables  in  the  center  aisles,  aud  on  the 
walls  and  floor.  The  total  number  of  articles 
comprising  this  exhibit  amounts  to  over  5,000, 
consisting  of  cereals;  phosphates  recently  dis¬ 
covered  and  shown  in  a  very  extensive  way ; 
other  fertilizers;  precious  stones,  from  dia¬ 
monds  to  rubles;  aliout  30  distinct  varieties 
of  iron  ore;  gold;  mica;  granite;  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  manufactured  in  the  State; 
fruits,  embracing  a  splendid  display  of  apples 
from  six  counties;  tobacco  from  over  25 
counties;  aquatic  birds  and  animals  stuffed; 
woods,  rough  and  polished,  showing  their 
rare  beauty;  aud  a  very  exteusive  display 
of  fish.  Nearly  every  county  in  tho  State  is 
represented. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  is  very  exten¬ 
sive.  The  attendance  has  hitherto  not  been 
very  large,  but  it  has  increased  every  day 
since  the  opening,  and  now  since  the  rate  of 
fare  on  the  railroads  lias  been  lowered  to  one 
cent  per  milo  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
henceforth  the  attendance  will  be  larger.  No 
rain  has  fallen  in  some  places  si  nee  August 
loth,  and  ou  this  account  many  have  failed  to 
come,  for  the  ground  is  parched  aud  the  dust 
almost  Unbearable.  Special  days  have  boon 
assigned  visitors  from  tho  North,  and  the 
colored  people  also  have  their  special  days. 
The  State  Fair  will  bold  its  exhibition  here, 
commencing  the  2(Jth  and  will  continue  one 
week.  It  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Exposition,  and  from  preseut  indications  will 
lie  a  grand  affair.  The  live  stock  show 
promises  to  be  large.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  exposition  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to 
the  State.  j.  k.  s. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  INDIANA. 


This  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
Autumns  that  the  people  of  Indiana  have 
seen  for  many  years.  Up  to  tho  present  time 
no  frost  of  any  account  has  been  seen  in  this 
locality.  Owing  to  the  late  mins  and  warm 
weather,  the  forest  and  shade  trees  still  retain 
their  green  foliage,  and  meadows  have  the 
appearance  of  early  Hummer.  While  walk 
ing  in  the  experiment  gardens  to-day,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  gooseberries  were  putting 
forth  a  second  crop  of  leaves,  and  that  many 
of  the  strawberries  were  in  blossom  tho  sec¬ 
ond  time  this  year,  and  some  were  already 
past  flowering,  so  that,  with  a  few  more  days 
of  the  warm  weather  we  are  now  having,  we 
shall  lie  aide  to  pick  ripe  specimens  of  Ores¬ 
cent,  Glendale,  and  Wilson.  Iu  looking 
among  tho  raspberries  I  found  that  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  and  Amazon  (?)  both  contained 
a  fair  quantify  of  nearly  ripe  berries.  The 
little  Strawberry  Leaf-roller  (Auehylopera 
fragarhe.  Riley),  which  has  done  so  much 
damage  in  some  localities,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  here  this  year,  and,  as  if  not  content 
with  ruining  the  strawberries,  I  find  it  has 
attacked  tho  raspberries,  injuring  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  folinge  of  the  Reliance,  Brandywine, 
and  Philadelphia.  The  insect  is  just  iu  tho 
larval  state  now,  being  ubout  two  weeks  later 
than  the  usual  time,  as  reported  by  Professor 
Forbes.  The  plan  of  cutting  the  Infested 
vines  and  burning  them  was  tried  during  the 
past  Summer,  but.  did  not  prove  effectual. 
The  better  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  white  hellebore  and  water  put  on 
with  the  Woodasnu  Atomizer  Bellows,  which 
forces  the  liquid  poison  into  the  narrow  hid¬ 
ing  places  of  the  larvae,  and  thus  insures  a 
more  immediate  contact  of  the  poison  with 
the  insects.  j,  troop. 

Perdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Oct.  8. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Of  all  the  new  strawberries  I  tested  and 
fruited  this  dry  Summer, uone  equaled  the  Man¬ 
chester.  It  was  my  best  cropper;  clusters 
largest;  berries  continued  large,  with  no 
white,  hard  seed,  ami  after  all  the  others  were 
too  poor  to  sell  for  over  six  cents  a  quart,  the 
Manchester  were  worth  10  cents. 

Of  grapes  I  still  believe  Haleru  one  of  the 
best.  Enmeluus  were  the  most  prolific  of 
any,  aud  I  liked  them  much  better  than  last 
season,  Lady  is  uot  nearly  so  hardy  in  stand¬ 
ing  Wiuter  unprotected  as  Brighton  and  Wor¬ 
den  by  its  side.  On  our  clay  soil  a  well  ri¬ 
pened  Concord  gives  as  good  satisfaction  to 
most  people  as  any,  aud  will  be  preferred  to 
the  Delaware.  But  all  like  a  variety,  and  no 
one  wishes  for  all  of  one  kind. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  hammond. 


A  NOTE  FROM  PRESIDENT  WILDER. 

A  correspondent  to  the  Rural  from  Ohio 
states,  in  a  late  issue,  that  he  has  canes  of  the 
Ohio  Black-cap,  three  years  planted, \  which 


are  11  feet  in  length,  and  inquires  (“How  is 
that  for  a  cane?’’  Very  good,  but  not  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  a  black-cap  variety.  Now,  I 
have  a  cane  of  the  Marlboro  Raspberry,  plant¬ 
ed  last  May,  t.but  measures  exactly  nine  feet 
in  length  aud  two  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  which  I  shall  cut  to-morrow  and 
send  in  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  marshal  p.  wilder. 

[We  have  a  cane  of  the  Ohio  Black-cap  1(» 
feet  long  — Eds.] 


(Tl)e  'VinnjariX 


GRAPE  NOTES  IN  TEXAS. 

T.  V.  MUNSON. 

The  followiug  table  was  carefully  compiled 
from  notes  taken  chiefly  in  my  experimental 
vineyard,  but  supplemented  in  some  points 
from  notes  taken  in  neighboring  vineyards, 
by  myself  or  others,  and  data  as  to  origin, 
etc.,  of  most  varieties,  from  Bush  &  Son  & 
Meissner’s  able  manual  on  the  grape.  It  was 
compiled  specially  to  aid  mo  iu  my  work  of 
originating  new  varieties. 

My  method  of  hybridizing— which  1  term 
the  "natural  method”— requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  times  of  blooming.  Along  with  this  I 
wished  to  know  the  weak  and  strong  points, 
relatively,  of  each  species  aud  variety,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  one  aud  preserve  the  other  in 
my  productions.  The  tnblo  is  eminently 
practical,  and  as  scientific  as  I  dare  make  it 
for  popular  reading;  but  tho  true  viticultur¬ 
ist,  or  lie  who  desires  to  bo  such,  will  uot  ob¬ 
ject  on  that  account. 

The  artificial  method  of  hybridizing,  though 
ever  so  oarfully  practiced,  is  liable  to  mar  the 
exquisitely  tender  pollen  grains  or  the  stigma, 
or  in  it  the  polleu  or  stigma  is  uuder  or  over¬ 
ripe,  and  thus,  at  the  very  starting  of  the 
variety  sought,  constitutional  weakness  is  In¬ 
duced,  while  by  my  method  this  is  avoided. 

I  may  have  to  plant  more  seed  and  grow  more 
seedlings  to  fruiting  age,  to  get  the  hybirds 
desired;  yet  my  method  saves  In  one  way 
what  Is  lost  Iu  auother ;  it  produces  a  perfectly 
natural  and  healthy  hybrid  or  cross,  aud  a 
great  multiplicity  of  these  to  select  from,  so 
nothing  weak  or  indifferent  need  be  taken,  as 
is  usually  done  iu  the  artificial  method  with 
scissors,  brush  and  magnifier;  this  process 
being  so  tedious,  comparatively  few  vines  can 
be  grown. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  kuovv 
my  method  I  give  it  here:  For  the  female 
parent  1  select  a  variety  which  blooms  a  few 
days  later  than  the  one  chosen  for  the  male 
parent  (the  pollen- furnisher),  unless  I  design 
to  grow  varieties  from  both,  then  blooming 
together  or  a  few  days  apart;  either  way  will 
do,  as  many  fruits  ou  either  will  contain 
hybrid  seed.  I  plant  these  two  vigorous, 
young  vines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  same 
post,  and  train  them  up  side  by  side  till  they 
reach  their  most  vigorous  bearing  season.  A 
day  or  two  before  they  begin  to  bloom,  I  sur¬ 
round  both  entirely  with  thin  muslin,  arms 
ou  the  post  keeping  it  off  the  plants;  thus  no 
insects  can  pass  iu  or  out.  Every  day,  after 
each  plant  has  commenced  to  bloom  till 
through,  about  10  a.  m.,  when  most  blooms 
are  opening.  I  lift  the  bottom  of  the  muslin, 
introduce  my  hand  with  a  fan,  aud  gently 
fan,  so  as  to  create  a  circulation  of  air  within 
the  muslin:  thus  the  air  will  become  filled 
with  pollen,  and  numerous  crosses  be  made, 
wh[le  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  mixture 
except  that  of  the  two  vinos  used.  4  The  mus¬ 
lin  is  kept  closed  until  blooming  is  over.  The 
fan  is  cleaned  by  brushing,  or  passing  it 
through  a  flume,  to  get.  rid  of  any  pollen 
grains  that  may  have  adhered  to  it,  so  as  not 
to  vitiate  other  experiments  with  other  vines 
on  the  sumo  plan.  [We  have  found  in  some 
years  that  the  pollen  is  ripe  before  the  cap 
falls;  in  other  years  (as  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son)  it  was  not  ripe  generally  until  after.  We 
should  suppose  by  Mr.  Munson’s  method  that 
a  very  large  per  eeutago  of  seeds  would  be  the 
result  of  self-fertilization. — Eds.] 

If  it  is  desired  to  hybridize  kinds  which 
have  different  seasons  of  blooming,  such  as 
Rupestrte  and  Cinerea  (the  earliest  aud  latest 
bloomers),  I  pinch  off  the  first  growth  of  the 
earliest  for  several  days,  so  that  some  at 
least  of  the  new  growth  will  be  blooming  at 
the  same  time  as  the  later  kind.  Almost  any 
kind  can  thusbemadeto  bloom  when  wanted. 
To  grow  seedlings  largely  this  way,  one  must 
make  all  due  preparations,  and  attend  to  the 
work  with  businesslike  care;  good  results 
may  then  be  reasonably  expected,  as  iu  the 
case  of  any  other  crop  intelligently  produced. 
The  superstitious  idea,  so  common,  that  a 
cbunce  seedling  Is  more  liable  to  produce 
something  desirable  than  one  intelligently 
produced,  is  akin  to  the  notion  that  a  lottery 
ticket  is  the  best  investment.  Lottery  tickets 
and  chance  seedlings  sometimes  draw  prizes, 
but  seeking  these  will  never  constitute  a  legit 
imate,or_ laudable  employment. 
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To  make  such  long  experiments  as  I  de¬ 
scribe,  Is  almost  a  life’s  work,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  an*  likelv  to  fall  upon  future  generations. 

Few  are  prepared  for  them,  or  patient  enough 
to  consummate  them.  Let  those  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  such  work  preserve  the  following 
table,  and  thus  save  long  years  of  labor  in  se- 

L. — Labrusea,  such  as  Concord.  Ives,  Martha,  etc. 

Rip. — Ripariu.  such  as  one  parent  of  Taylor  and  Clinton,  and  those 
early  grapes  which  grow  wild  along  overflowed  banks  of 
Western  streams. 

Rup.— Rupestris,  ol  which  there  is  no  representative  in  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  Bush,  or  Sand  Grape.  West. 

vEst. — JEstivalis,  such  as  Norton,  Hprbemont,  Le  Noir.  etc. 

Can. — Candicans,  the  Mustang  of  Texas  and  adjoining  territory. 
Fruit  very  large  and  pungent. 


leafing  and  ripening  can  also  be  obtained. 
For  the  information  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  specific  botanical  names,  let  me 
state — the  genus  Vitia,  (the  Grape)  bas  been 
divided  into  species  according  to  peculiar 
characteristics  belonging  to  every  plant  in 
each  group  or  species,  thus; — 

Cord  — Cordifolia,  the  wild  pungent  Frost  or  Winter  Grape. 

Cin  —  Cinema,  the  wild  vinous  Frost  or  Winter  Ashy  leaved. 

The  two  last  are  usually  thought  to  be  one  species,  but  they  are 
very  distinct. 

Rot.—  Rotundifolia,  Scuppernong  Grape  of  the  Gulf  region,  in  river 
bottom*. 

Vin. _ Vinifera,  foreign  or  European,  descendants  probably  of  several 

species,  and  all  absolute  failures  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
open  vineyards. 


curing  the  facts  it  contains.  The  varieties 
are  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  bloom, 
excepting  some  of  my  seedling*  whose  time 
has  not  yet  been  observed.  The  date  of  bloom¬ 
ing  was  taken  when  the  kinds  were  fairly 
started  in  blossom.  The  table  will  be  valu¬ 
able  for  any  section,  as  from  it  the  order  of 


NAME. 


Common. 


Tiusb,  or  Sarnl  Beach  Grapes. 

River  ride  Grape . 

Hybrid,  “NooVungent” . 

Clinton . 

Bacchus. . 

Hybrid,  Bed  Ktvor . 

Bercvinan'8 .  . 

Mustang . 

Secretary  — .  . 

Champion  iTnlmnm . 

Colden  Gem  . . 


Waverly . 

Elvira . 

tEIvlra  Seedling, 


"Ruby," 


No.  1 . 

2 . 

S . 

4 . 

it  a  5  . 

“  “  “Superior,”  all”!!!! 

H  U  1 

“  •'  uni  i 

(l  it  q 

««  “  Jfll  ‘  ' ‘  1 1  ’ 

“  “  11 . 

Perkins . 

Telegraph . 

Hart  ford . . . 

Brighton . . . . 

Lady . 

Martha . . . 

Moore’*  Early . . . 

tMoore's  Early  Seedling,  No.  1  — 

a  •*  *•  2.... 

Agawam  115) . 

Concord  .  . 

Mrs  MeCinro  . 

Ariadne . . . 

Early  Victor . 

Noah  .  . 

♦  Prentiss— Hudson . 

Pockllngton  . . 

Walter  .  . . . 

Irvin*  . 

Lady  Washington . 

Eumelan . .  . . 


Botanical. 


Holmes  . . 

Mo.  Ret  din* . 

White  Ann  Arbor . 

Piznrro . - . 

Salem  «22) . .  . 

Wilder  i4) . 

Llndley  IP . - 

tLlndley  Seedling,  No.  1  .. 

•<  «  2 .. 

••  “  8 . . 

«  «  4  _ 

II  h  5 


Goethe  (1).......... . . 

Delaware . .. 

tDelaware  Seedling,  No.  1 . . 

••  •<  2 . 

Essex  Ml)  . . . . 

Peter  Wylie . ... 

Catawba . . . 

Doehossc.  . . . 

Roeers’s  «2  . • 

Black  Eagle  .  . . 

+BI«ek  Eagle  Seedling  (l!... - 

••  "  “  (2> . 


Cl 

(4).. 


Vergennos  . . 

Jefferson  . . . 

Triumph  . 

tTrlumph  Seedling  (1)..  .  . 

“  “  (21  . . 

«  «  (8) . 

Montgomery . . 

Zlnfandel  .  . . . . 

“Lucky  Kind"  Post  Oak . 

Mission . ... . 

Neosho . . . . 

Racine . . .  ... 

Hopklus— Post  Oak . 

Winter  Grape  ..  . 

ExeeKlor . 

Cyothlsnn  . . 

Norton's  Va . 

Cvnthlatia  Seedling  Hi . 

McKee,  )  very  similar,  f . 

TTpson.  {  or  . 

Herbemont,  '  nearly  identical  f . 

+Herbemonl  Seedling  ill  . . 

••  “  <2i . 

<•  “  (81 . 

“  “  Ml . 

“  «  (5) . 

“  “  (8) . 

“  “  (7) . 

“  “Exquisite.”  (81 . 

“  Seedling  (9) .  .. 

“  “  (ID) . 

Le  Nolr . . 

Harwood . 

Wm.  Munson .  . 

Afthv  Grape  . . . 

Scuppernong,  In  Var . . . 


Vitls  Ttuppstrls . 

“  HI  part  a  . 

Elvira  x  Oandicans 
V.  Rip.  X  V.  Lab.... 


Place. 


V  Rip.  X  V.  Cand  . 

Clinton  x  Delaware . 

V  Caodlcuns . 

Clinton  x  Vinifera . 

Labrusea  . 

Delaware  x  Iona . 

Clinton  x  I  (  Muscat  x. 
Rip  x  Lab  {  (  Via.  . 
Rip.  x  Lab .  . . 


Eiv,  x  Bacchus, 
x  Lab  ....  , 


Elvira  x  Cyntiilana . 


“  x  Goethe... 
x  Triumph. 
Labrusea .  .... 


Lab.  x  Vin., Concord  x  Ham. 
Labrusea . 


x  Vin. 


R'P. 

Ollnton  x  Vin. 
Lab  ..  ...... 

Rip.  x  Lab . 

Lab.  x  Vin . 


Delaware  x  Diana 
Lab.  x  Vin . 


x  2Est . 

x  A3st . 
x  Rip, 


Clinton  x  Vin. 
Lab.  x  Vin  .... 


Lind,  x  Del  . 

"  x  Brighton.... 

••  x  D»l  . 

“  x  Elvira . 

“  x  Martha  . 

Lab.  x  Vin . 

Lub.  x  Vin.  or  2Est 


Del.  x  Concord . 

Lab.  x  Vin  .  . 

i L.  x  V.)  x  (Del.  x  Vin.). 

Lab  .  . 

Lab.  x  Vin . 


B.  E.  x  Del . 

“  x  Rrtghton. 
“  x  Post-Oak. 
“  x  Martha  .. 

Lab . 

Concord  x  Tons  . 
ijib.  x  Vin . 


Vin. 


' 


Mo. 

Tex. 

N.Y. 

Tex. 
8.  C. 
Tex. 
N.  Y. 


Mo. 

Tex. 


Mass. 

PeDn. 

Conn, 

N.  V. 

Ohio 

Penn. 

Maas. 

Tex. 


JFM . 

Vin . 

/Kstlvnlls  . 


Cordifolia.... 
Lab,  x  Vin — 
Atoll  vails  .  ■ . . . 


x  Elvira  . 


Herb,  x  Triumph. 


x  Martha . 

x  Post-Oak. . . 

x  Elvira . 


JEst. 


Mass. 

•  i 

S.  C. 
N.  Y. 
Kan. 
Ill. 

N.  Y. 


Tex. 
Mo. 
Mich. 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 


Tex. 


Mass. 
N.  J. 
Tex 

*4 

Mass. 
S.  C. 

N  C. 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 
N .  Y. 
Tex. 


Vt. 

N.  Y. 
Ohio. 
Tex. 


Penn. 

Europe 

Tex, 

Cal. 

Mo. 

U 

Tex. 


N.  Y. 
Ark. 
Va. 
Tex. 

fta. 

u 

Tex. 


“  (Post-Oak) . 

V.  Cinema _  .... 

Vttls  Rotund Ifolto.. 
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♦Prentiss  in  its  leaf,  fruit,  seed,  seedlings  and  sickly  growth,  with  me  evidently  indicates  Viuifera  blood.  The  evidence  of  botanical  character¬ 
istics  must  stand  ahead  of  advertising  assertions.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cay  wood  wrote  me,  that  after  testing  Prentiss  by  the  side  of  the  Hudson,  (a  hy¬ 
brid  or  Lab  and  Vin.  of  his  own  production)  he  could  detect  no  difference.  ,  .  , 

+  I  mention  some  of  my  seedliugs  simply  to  indicate  the  direction  of  mv  experiments.  This  after  the  first  years  fruitiug  only.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  advertise  them.  With  thorough  testing,  some  of  them  may  do  to  introduce,  then  only  shall  I  advertise.  SSo  no  one  need  now  apply 
for  any  of  these. 


•fttiscflUncous. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Thirty-Thihd  Annual  Report  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  ok  Agriculture, 
for  the  Year  1888.— This  is  a  well  gotten  up 
and  bound  volume  of  850  pages,  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meetiugsof  the  State 
Board  for  1SS3;  alsoreportsof  tt  e  conventions 
of  the  cattle  breeders,  swine  breeders,  wool 
growers,  and  bee  beepers  of  the  State;  together 
with  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions  held 
at  these  different  meetings.  We  are  indebted 


for  this  valuable  report  to  Mr.  Alex.  Heron,  j 
Secretary,  ludianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Statiou,  for  the  year  lbbS  — This  volume 
of  near  800  pages  contains  a  complete  record 
of  the  work  at  the  Experimental  Station,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  interest.  It  cun  be 
had  of  the  members  of  the  last  Legislature. 


Charles  downing’s  opinion  of  the  quali¬ 
ty  OF  THE  VICTORIA  GRAPE. 

The  bunch  of  Victoria  Grapes  was  received 
iu  due  time,  but  a  good  deal  bruised.  Enough 
berries  were  sound,  however,  for  testing. 


The  seeds  do  not  separate  freely  from  the 
pulp;  neither  does  the  pulp  dissolve,  but  re¬ 
mains  hard,  and  is  quite  acid,  and  when  this  is 
the  ease  either  the  berry  is  not  ripe  or  the 
quality  is  poor.  If  these  were  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  variety,  I  would  not  class  it  more  than 
third-rate,  and  if  I  could  not  get  any  better 
grapes,  I  would  go  without. 


SOME  PROFIT  IN  SHEEP  RAISING. 

I  have  fed  sheep  in  a  small  way  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  Winters.  My  net  profits  have 
ruu  from  about  one  cent  to  one  dollar  per 
head.  Last  Winter  I  fed  125  head.  Allow¬ 
ing  the  market  value  for  the  hay  and  grain 


fed,  and  offsetting  the  manure  against  the 
straw  and  labor,  I  still  bad  a  prrfit  of  75  cents 
per  head.  All  things  counted,  it  pays  to  feed 
sheep  for  a  money  profit  of  one  cent  per  head. 

Willow  Creek,  N.  Y.  A.  B.  w. 


Is  W.  H.  Baird,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  one  of 
the  numerous  aliases,  of  J.  M.  Bain,  the 
poultry  fraud  of  the  same  thriving  town?  If 
not,  be  is  closely  related  to  that  versatile 
rascal,  if  not  in  blood,  at  least  in  nature.  The 
special  form  of  swindle  ho  advertises  is  known 
as  “Baird's  Formulas,”  which  be  offers  to 
send  for  $2,  and  by  which,  he  claims,  any 
farmer,  with  “chemicals  purchased  at  any 
drug  store,”  caD  manufacture  fertilizers  at 
about  one  quarter  to  one  half  the  cost  of  man¬ 
ufactured  articles,  and  “just  as  good.”  Briefly 
thedirpctions  are  as  follows;  Place  100  pounds 
of  dry  hones  in  a  barrel  or  tub  with  100  pounds 
of  water, and  40  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
stir  daily’.  When  the  bones  have  twen  dis¬ 
solved  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste  (which  will 
be  in  from  two  to  six  weeks,  the  time  de¬ 
pending  on  how  fine  the  bones  have  been 
broken),  mix  with  the  pasto  from  two  to 
four  time  its  bulk  of  fine  road  dust. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  told  inquirers,  in  our  Farmers’ 
Club,  bow  to  dissolve  bones  in  precisely  this 
way.  We  did  not  advise  them,  however,  to 
adulterate  the  stuff  with  “road  dust,”  al¬ 
though  it  would  have  to  be  “  extended”  with 
that,  dry  inuck  or  earth  for  easier  applica¬ 
tion,  “Baird”  is  simply  humbugging  those 
foolish  enough  to  believe  his  nonsense.  We 
have  seen  a  large  number  of  “fertilizer  for¬ 
mulas”  which,  during  the  la*t,  half  dozen 
years,  have  been  offered  for  sale  for  from  50 
cents  to  $5  each ;  but  although  each  of  them 
has  been,  like  Baird’s,  the  “  greatest  agricul¬ 
tural  discovery  of  the  age,”  not  one  of  them 
bus  possessed  any  special  merit:  uny  valuable 
feature  in  any  of  them,  has  been  public  prop¬ 
erty  for  year*;  and  in  all  cases,  without  a 
single  exception,  all  the  special  features  have 
been  either  usoloss.  injurious  or  evidently 
intended  to  mislead  and  humbug  the  public. 

indeed  any  shrewd  man  must  infer  that  the 
claims  put  forth  in  behalf  of  these  “formulas” 
must  be  false.  The  main  object  they  all  pro¬ 
fess  to  accomplish  is  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
make  fertilizers  cbeaperihau  I  he  large  manu¬ 
facturers.  Now,  iu  chemistry  there  are  no  se¬ 
crets  unknown  to  these  men  and  the  experts 
they  employ,  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
leurn  the  latest  discoveries  connected  with 
their  trade,  aud  to  devise  the  cheapest  methods 
of  manufacturing  goods  The  large  manufac¬ 
turers  are  men  o»  extensive  means  and  un¬ 
usual  Intelligence  Thtir  capital  enables  them 
to  buv  in  large  quantities  at  the  lowest  rates; 
they  have  the  very  best  machinery  and  other 
appliances  for  manufacturing:  as  their  “plant” 
Is  costly,  they  aim  to  make  their  business 
permanent,  and  even  if  tbeyT  were  inclined  to 
be  tricky,  they  know  well  that,  iti  the  long 
run,  “hono-ty  i*  the  best  policy.”  Accordingly 
tb«b  fertilizers  ure,  as  a  rule,  worth  fully 
the  price  charged  for  them,  which  they  would 
not  be.  if  adulterated  with  from  “two  to  four 
times”  their  bulk  of  “road  dust,”  or  any  such 
ingredient.  It  is  simply  preposterous  to  say 
that  a  farmer,  with  no  special  conveniences, 
can  make  as  good  an  article  as  that  turned 
out  by  these  men.  even  at  the  same  price.  Of 
course,  it  is  well  that  each  of  our  friends 
should  know  bow  to  utilize  the  bones  on  his 
own  farm;  or  those  which  be  may  get  in  bis 
immediate  neighborhood;  but  our  columns 
are  alwajs  ready  to  furnish  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  and  as  we  have  absolutely 
no  object  iu  view  beyond  benefiting  oui  read¬ 
ers,  what  we  may  say  will  be  free  from  the 
dap  trap  and  bumbuggery  that  characterize 
every  one  of  the  “fertilizer  formulas”  we  have 
ever  seen  offered  for  sale. 

To  several  inquirers:  Wedonot  recommend 
the  American  Chemical  Works,  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass  ;  or  the  Monarch  Novelty  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  or  G.  W.  Foster,  21  Park 
Row,  this  city— second  warning.  The  War¬ 
ren  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  the 
same  as  Sizer  &  Co.,  whose  name  has  appear¬ 
ed  here  several  times.  The  Bohemian  Oats 
ten  dollars  a-bushel  swindlers  are  again  going 
around  seeking  whom  they  can  “take  in.” 
Every  year  we  have  to  warn  our  friends 
against  this  fraad.  The  B.  O  are  no  better 
than  ordinary  sorts.  The  Standard  Silver¬ 
ware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  humbug.  Don’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Standard  Jew¬ 
elry  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  Dayton  Hedge  Co.. 
Dayton.  Ohio,  is  all  right;  so  is  the  New  York 
SJate  Roofiug  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
New  Ym-k  Book  Company,  of  this  city,  com¬ 
prising  W.  Moore  and  Isaac  Wallenstein,  bas 
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been  arrested  bv  Anthony  Comstock,  Agent 
for  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
for  sending  ‘’obscene  literature"  through  the 
United  States  mails.  “Dr."  Lawrence,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  advertises  a  Cure  for  Catarrh, 
is  a  hum  hug. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BV  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


MUSINGS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE.— NO.  III. 


ZEA  MAYS, 

I  am  moved  and  settled.  Wordsworth  says: 

“Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher  ” 

The  “light  of  things"  materially  is,  if  it  is 
speaking  scientifically,  very  hot  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  prefer  the  shade  of  things.  So  I 
have  come  into  the  orchard — have  chosen  for 
a  parlor  the  shadow  of  a  tree  which  l  think, 
from  certain  characteristics,  is  a  Northern 
Spy.  Its  large  branches  are  upright  aud 
close,  its  boughs  slender,  the  lower  ones  droop¬ 
ing.  aud  there  were  but.  few  blossoms.  This 
apple,  if  I  mistake  not,  line  a  good  reputation 
for  bearing  fruit  after  the  tree  has  age,  and  it 
is  probatdy  marked  with  two  stars  for  some 
localities,  and  I  donot  remember  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  a  Northern  Spy  that  bore 
much  fruit.  But  this  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
tree.  Near  by  are  several  peach  trees,  like 
enormous  Y’s  tufted  with  feathers. 

I  bad,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  text  for  a  little 
preach,  but  just  then  I  observed  that  Old 
Nell,  who  was  feeding  near,  bad  her  rope  so 
wound  up  around  a  tree,  with  her  foot  over 
it,  that  she  needed  attention.  I  succeeded  no 
better  in  releasing  her  than  Coleridge,  Southey 
and  Co.  (wasn’t  it  f)  did  in  getting  the  collar 
off  their  horse.  They  were  helped  by  a  wo 
man,  who  turned  the  collar  urside  down 
But  I  called  a  man.  He  simply  got  behind 
the  front  leg,  lifted  it  up.  bent  it  at  a  verv 
convenient  joiut,  which  I  had  not  thought  of, 
and — presto!  the  tiling  was  done. 

Ah!  a  wee  worm  falls  iuto  my  lap,  I  won¬ 
der  if  it  can  he  a  larva  of  the  coddling  moth, 
it  looks  like  it,  being  light  straw  color  with  a 
darker  head.  But  it  is  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  a  great  wriggler  and  seems  to  try  to  bite 
my  pencil,  and  can  walk  backward.  So 
much  l  have  learned  (I  afterward  consulted 
our  household  eutomologixt,  and  he  says  that 
description  proves  that  it  is  not  a  coddling 
moth  larva.)  Thinking  that  it  might  be 
what  I  suggested,  aud  have  great,  capacity  for 
mischief  bound  up  in  its  tiny  form,  I  des¬ 
troyed  it.  Such  a  little  life  aud  so  easily 
put  out!  It  gave  me  paiu—l  would  like  to 
know  if  it  did  him.  Having  my  attention 
called  to  the  subject  of  the  eoddiqg  moth.  I 
rise  to  examine  a  cloth  which  lay  in  the 
crotch  of  a  tree,  to  see  if  there  are  any  chrys 
ulis  of  that  insect  there.  I  find  none,  but  there 
is  a  great  plump  spider,  with,  what  would  be 
a  beautiful  marking  upon  its  back.  If  one  did 
notfeel  dLgu-ted  with  spiders,  and  belies  very 
quiet  with  his  fore-legs  stretched  forward, 
two  on  each  side  of  his  head.  I  can  see  well 
enough  to  discover  that  he  has  hairs  or  spines 
on  some  of  his  legs.  This  old  rag  has  quite  a 
colony.  Here  is  a  small  brown  snapping  bug, 
cousin,  I  suppose,  to  the  great  Alaus  oeula- 
tus,  with  a  jumping-stick  that  will  enable 
him  to  spring  perhaps  to  the  bight  of  two 
feet  or  more.  Here  is  another— these  fore 
bode  wire  worms,  I  suppose,  but  T  do  not  like 

to  turn  mv  out  door  parlor  into  a  butcher’s 
shop.  Another  insect  with  long  black  wing- 
covers,  having  a  brown  stripe  on  the  inner 
edge  of  each,  may  boa  firefly.  There  is  an¬ 
other  queer  mite  of  a  thing,  bug  or  larva, 
or  “what  is  it?”  It  looks  like  a  miniature  ant- 
eater,  and  gets  away  lively,  and  one  of  the 
littlest  of  the  “grandfather-gray-beard  tell 
me  where  the  cows  are”  family — well,  even 
though  this  is  an  “aside.”  nature  has  been 
teaching  me,  even  in  the  shade. 

Now  let  mo  return  to  my  toxt  and  get  that 
oft  my  mind.  It  is  a  shoe  -a  dilapidated  shoe. 

I  have  it  on  It  is  not  an  old  shoe,  but  one 
broken  down  in  the  prime  of  usefulness— goue 
to  pieces  almost  like  the  “one  ho*s  shay.”  I 

bought  the  shoo  at - s,  because  his  name 

was  not  on  any  saloon  bond.  That  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  thi  policy  recommended  by  the  W.  C. 
T,  U.  in  our  state.  Boycotting  ?  yes,  boycott 
every  businessman  who  will  help  the  saloon- 
isfcs  to  sell  destruction  to  our  boys.  It  was 
not  a  fashionable  shoe,  I  think,  but  a  com¬ 
fortable.  easy  shoe,  a  congress  gaiter  that  one 
does  not  have  to  keep  breakfast  waiting  a 
half  an  hour,  while  it  is  being  buttoned,  j 
thought  I  had  a  bargain— eighty-five  cents— 
congress  gaiters  used  to  bo  twelve  shillings  or 
twodollars.  I  saw  a  pair  that  came  from  Can¬ 
ada.  that  were  seventy -five  cents,  foxed  shoes, 
which  mine  were  not.  If  shoes  are  cheaper 
there  than  here,  has  it  anything  to  do  with 
the  tariff?  Shall  we  women,  when  we  vote,  be 
able  to  understand  the  tariff  question  auy 


better  than  the  men  do?  Will  free  trade  and 
protection  divide  our  ranks? 

The  sole  of  my  shoe  has  broken  in  two.  It 
is  made  of  several  layers  of  shoddy  or  paper. 
Tt  contained  a  piece  of  iron— probably  to  hold 
it  together.  Dear  Sisters  of  the  Union,  what 
shall  I  do  now;  My  good  shoe  dealer  has 
cheated  me.  Shall  I  continue  to  be  a  martyr 
to  principle,  aud  buy  anofherpair  like  these? 

Or  shall  T  be  a  “primitive  Christian”  like 
Johnny  Appleseed? 

How  the  birds  sing!  But  I  don’t  know  what 
kind  they  are.  T  would  like  to  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  birds.  1  would  like  to  help  my 
little  children  to  become  acquainted  with 
them.  I  would  like  to  tell  them  which  bird 
sings  this  song,  and  which  that  Of  course  I 
know  something  about  it — but  how  little !  And 
how  aui  I  to  learn?  I  cannot  turn  Audubon 
and  spend  ray  days  in  the  forest;  and  few  of 
them  are  familiar  neighbors.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  hidden  away  among  thobrauches  when 
they  sing.  A  dead  bird  was  brought  in  a  few 
days  ago.  a  beautiful  thing— like  carmine,  on 
breast  and  beneath  the  wings.  I  did  not 
know  its  name. 


“AT  THE  CROSSING.” 

Husband  and  wife,  an  aged  couple,  were 
standing  at  a  street  crossiug  waiting  for  a  car. 
The  street  car  came  along  aud  stopped.  The 
lady’s  attention  was  attracted  bv  a  beautiful 
display  of  laces  in  a  window  close  by.  She 
did  not  notice  the  arrival  of  the  car.  Her 
husband  took  hold  of  her  haud  and  said: 

“(tome,  darling,  are  you  ready?” 

“Yes,  always  ready  at  that  call.” 

There  is  a  magic  in  the  word  darling,  It  is 
one  of  great  significance  and  should  be  spoken 
with  due  reverence  for  the  person  meant.  The 
lips  can  form  but  few,  if  any.  sweeter  words, 
and  a  wife  is  entitled  to  that  word  or  name, 
with  nil  the  meaning  it  can  convey.  It  is 
music  to  her  ear,  it  gladdens  her  heart,  ini 
parts  new  life,  builds  up  and  beautifies  the 
home,  makes  the  world  look  brighter,  liuks 
tbeir  souls  together  and  leads  them  on  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  enjoyment.  The  wife  Is  not 
only  gratified  by  such  words  of  love,  but  the 
husband  who  speaks  them  is  blessed.  Now, 
while  the  rose  sends  out  its  fragrance  to 
sweeten  the  air,  its  leaves  are  slowly  unfolding 
uew  beauties  and  developing  a  more  elegant 
form.  Thus  sweet  words  from  true  hearts 
rightly  spoken  develop  higher  principles  and 
unfold  a  better  existence  Wo  hope  that  a 
wife  may  nevor  listen  in  vain  for  such  effec 
ttve  words,  but  continually  enjoy  the  sweet 
fragrance  from  the  Uower  garden  of  the  soul 
of  him  whom  she  loves  Kind  words  at  homo 
are  the  dawn  of  a  beautiful  morning,  sweet 
words  keep  the  day  bright,  words  of  love  lift 
every  burden  of  life  and  brighten  our  path¬ 
way  when  “our  shadows  fall  in  front.” 

[This  was  sent  us  by  a  friend  of  the  Rural, 
who  dipped  it  from  his  local  paper,  with  the 
special  request  that  i",  should  appear  in  our 
columns.  Who  can  read  it  without  making 
the  resolution  to  use  kind  words  only?  Eds.] 


HANDKERCHIEF  BOX. 

There  are  muny  articles  that  can  be  made 
by  skillful  hands  to  look  as  handsome  as  any 
purchased  in  an  art  store  at  a  large  price. 
Our  cuts  represent  a  handkerchief  box,  and 


one  section  showing  design  of  the  embroidery. 
Get  a  cigar  box,  if  one  can  be  had  the  right 
shape;  if  not.  any  cabinet-maker  can  make  a 
box  at  small  cost.  Cover  the  outside  with 
plush,  having  only  one  seam,  and  that  where 
the  ends  meet.  To  get  a  pattern  of  the  inside 
cut  it  first  from  paper,  careful  to  have  it  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  box,  to  allow  for  the 
silk  or  satin  which  is  to  cover  this;  then  cut 


the  paste  board.  The  lining  phould  lie  an  inch 
larger  all  around  than  the  paste-board,  if  you 
want  it  puffed  or  full.  Fasten  the  edges  on 
the  under  side  of  paste-board  with  glue,  then 


dispose  of  the  fullness  by  tacking  it  through 
After  in  this  manner  preparing  the  lining, 
apply  glue  to  each  corner,  and  put  it  In  its 
place.  Trim  the  edges  with  a  fancy  chenille 
cord,  or  a  box  plaiting  of  the  satin,  fringed 
either  edge.  Gilt  feet  or  balls  can  be  purchas¬ 
ed  in  any  worsted  store,  ready  to  he  screwed 
in  the  four  corners.  Here  you  have  an  article 
easy  to  make  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 


Domestic  Ccononu) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

Avoid  a  gossipy  woman  as  you  would  the 
plague. 

We  would  ware  our  girls  agaiust  promiscu¬ 
ous  letter-writing  to  acquaintances  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

As  cold  weather  sets  in,  see  to  it  that  your 
rooms  are  properly  ventilated— that  there  is 
an  outlet  for  the  impure  air  and  an  inlet  for 
the  fresh. 

Don’t  talk  “baby  talk”  to  children. 

A  sheet  spread  upon  the  floor  to  catch  the 
litter  made  when  cutting  out  garments,  will 
save  much  time  iu  picking  and  sweeping  up. 

When  wo  see  how  some  infants  are  fed  uml 
cared  for,  we  cease  to  wouder  why  so  many 
die,  and  only  wonder  that  so  many  live. 

It  is  high  time  to  think  of  Christmas  gifts. 
Few  of  us  are  so  poor  that  wo  cutmot  give 
some  little  token  of  remembrance  to  those 
near  and  dear  tons.  Wo  know  of  nothing  for 
the  sum  of  82  that  would  prove  a  more  valua¬ 
ble  gift  than  a.  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  some  friend  who 
tools  too  poor  to  take  it. 

When  boiling  fish,  keep  the  water  at  the 
boiling  point  without  rapid  boiling,  as  that 
causes  it  to  fall  in  pieces. 

Slow,  steady  simmering,  with  proper  sea¬ 
soning,  will  convert  a  coarse,  cheap  piece  of 
meat  into  tender  and  palatable  eating.  It 
should  he  cooked  in  hut  little  water,  and  the 
vessel  should  he  covered  to  keep  in  the  steam. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  WESTERN  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER’S  JOURNAL. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

We  have  lately  bad  a  visit  from  Aunt 
Dorcas,  whoso  home  is  in  the  Far  West,  and 
she  told  us  so  many  good  aud  useful  things 
in  kitchen  talk,  and  from  her  housekeeper’s 
journal,  which  she  always  curried  with  her, 
that  I  told  her  I  would  jot.  down  a  little  for 
the  benefit  of  Rural  readers.  Although 
a  member  of  our  family  for  years,  we  had 
never  met,  and  were  only  known  to  each  other 
by  occasional  correspondence.  But  the 
thought  was  strong  within  us  to  meet  at  some 
time,  and  now  that  her  family  are  able  to 
take  the  helm,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  come 
North  ami  visit  her  husbund’s  reflations.  We 
tried  to  rnuko  her  comfortable,  took  her  for 
drives,  and  to  see  the  sights  of  the  neighbor 
hood ;  but  somehow  she  did  not  seem  happy, 
and  we  feared  homesickness  until  one  day  the 
Amateur  Cook  happening  to  be  in  the  city,  I 
ventured  to  ask  if  she  would  accompany  mo 
to  the  kitchen  while  I  prepared  dinner. 
“That's  what  I’m  wanting,  doario,”  she  said, 
as  she  donned  an  ample  apron  and  came  out 
to  me,  smiling.  “  Let  me  cook  the  dinner. 
‘Fried  chickens.’  Jacob  thinks  nobody  can 
fry  chicken  as  I  do.  Now  you  go  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  haven’t  lived  so  long  on  the 
prairies  without  knov*  iug  just  the  very  knack 
to  make  a  chicken  of  any  kind  toothsome. 
Are  they  this  year’s  chickens?  How  big  they 
are!  Plymouth  Rocks,  eh?  Fine  and  plump  I 
The  reason  I  asked  you  was  because  I  never 
fry  chickens  without  remembering  a  trip  I 
once  made  to  see  my  sister-in-law,  and  we  got 
there  awfully  hungry,  and  she  went  out  and 
caught  the  oldest  rooster  ou  the  place,  and 
dressed  it.  Then  she  fried  it.  Well,  the 
kuife  glanced  off  that  fowl,  I  assure  you,  and 
we  couldn’t  make  a  decent  meal.  She  ought 
to  have  stewed  it  half  a  day  at  least.  Get  the 
pan  good  and  hot,  and  I’ll  eut  them  up  the 
same  as  for  a  fricassee.  They  are  better  if  laid 
iu  cold  water  fora  few  minutes,  and  then  pep¬ 
pered  and  saltpd  and  rolled  in  flour,  then  fried 
in  hot  lard  to  a  light  brown.” 

The  chickens  wore  really  a  handsome 
brown,  aud  we  gave  Aunt  Dorcas  the  credit 
for  the  dinner  passing  off  so  successfully.  She 
made  a  nice  gravy  and  poured  it  over  Mm 
chickens,  which  were  piled  neatly  on  a  hot 
dish  We  bail  squash  for  dinner,  too,  that  she 
said  would  cook  more  quickly  if  cut  up  into 
inch  square  pieces  and  steamed.  It  was  dr v 
and  fine-flavored,  so  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  by  this  method  it  Imbibed  less  water,  and 
so  improved  by  quick  cooking.  Many  thiugs 
in  the  kitchen  tabes  of  our  visitor  were  so 
valuable  that  I  wrote  them  down,  and  have 
since  tried  them,  and  found  that  Western 
methods  are  often  the  very  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical. 


SWEEPING  NOT  ALWAYS  DESIRABLE. 

A  Indy  friend  tells  us  that  most  of  her 
rooms  are  swept  hut  once  a  month  !  She 
wipes  off  the  carpet,  aftprpickiugup  all  Utter, 
with  a  damp— not  wet— woolen  cloth  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  to  which  she  has  added  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia.  This  mode  of  clean¬ 
ing  for  all  rooms  but  her  dining-room,  she 
tbiuks  preferable  to  the  usual  weekly  sweop- 

iugs,  with  their  accompanying  clouds  of  dust. 
— -  - 

TOILET  NOTES, 

TO  CLEAN  THE  HAIR. 

Wash  the  head  and  hair  in  warm  water  iu 
which  you  have  dissolved  a  teaspoouful  or 
more  of  powdered  borax.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  scrub  tho  head  with  a  nail  brush  as  you 
wash  it.  Rins“  off  with  pure  water  and  let 
the  hair  hang  down  until  dry. 

Borax  is  also  an  excellent;  dentifrice.  Dis¬ 
solve  a  little  of  the  powdered  borax  in  water, 
and  dip  the  brush  into  it;  or  dip  the  brush 
into  the  dry  powder.  Clean  tho  teeth  in  pure 
water  the  last,  thing  at  night,  and  it  is  also 
best  to  clean  them  after  each  meal,  but  few 
take  the  trouble  to  do  this. 

FOR  PERSPIRING  FEET. 

Wash  the  feet,  night  aud  morning  in  warm 
water  that  has  carbolic  acid  in  it — it  should 
smell  quite  strong  of  the  acid— and  rub  with 
a  crash  towel.  mum.  e.  c,  d. 

•»« - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

EXCELLENT  MOLAHHKK  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  good  molasses,  two  beaten 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  of  lard  and 
butter  mixed,  one  teaspoouful  of  saleratus 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  six  cupfuls 
of  sifted  flour  and  a  spoonful  of  ginger. 

FRICASSEED  OYSTERS. 

Two  quarts  of  oysters,  four  large  table- 
spoonfuls  of  batter,  n  tablespoon ful  of  flour, 
suit,  a  dash  of  Cavenueaiid  the  yelks  of  throe 
eggs.  Put  two  spoonfuls  of  the  butter  into  a 
frying  pan,  aud  let  brown  without  burning; 
add  the  seasoning  and  the  drained  oysters. 
When  the  oysters  begin  to  curl,  stir  in  the 
flour  made  smooth  iu  the  remainder  of  the 
butter.  Let  bubble  up,  add  tho  beaten  yelks, 
and  take  at  once  from  tho  fire.  Garnish,  if 
you  please,  with  sliced  lemon. 

WARMED  UP  POTATOES. 

Cut,  into  little  squares  about  a  quart  of  cold, 
boiled  potatoes.  Fry  a  tahlespoonful  of 
minced  oniou  in  three  spoonfuls  of  butter; 
when  the  onion  turns  yellow,  add  tho  potatoes 
and  season  with  pepper  and  Halt.  Stir,  and 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  pieces.  When 
well  heated  through,  Rorve  on  a  hot  dish. 

PICKLED  BEETS. 

Cut  boiled  beets  iu  thin  slices,  Place  iu  an 
earthern  dish  in  alternate  layers  with  thin 
slices  of  onion,  a  few  cloves  and  whole  pep¬ 
pers.  Cover  with  salted  vinegar.  These 
pickles  will  not  keep  longer  than  a  week. 

GRANGE  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  a  scant  balf-cup  of 
butter,  the  yelks  of  five  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  three,  one  cup  of  cold  water,  the  juice  and 
half  the  grated  peel  of  a  large  orange,  throe 
full  cups  of  sifted  flour,  and  two  teaspoon  in  Is 
of  baking  powder.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  add  the  eggs  beaten  separately,  then 
tho  water,  juice  aud  peel  of  an  orange,  and  tho 
flour  with  the  baking  powder  stirred  iuto  it. 
Bake  in  jelly-cake  tins. 

FILLING. 

The  reserved  whites  whisked  stiff,  into 
which  stir  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
juice  and  half  the  peel  of  unother  large 
orange.  Whip  together  and  put  betweeu  the 
cakes,  when  cold  If  you  wish  to  frost  the 
top,  reserve  a  little,  add  more  sugar  to  it  and 
spread  over  the  top  layer  the  same  as  you 
would  any  frosting.  k.  c. 

FRICASSEE  OF  CALF'S  LIVER. 

Take  two  pounds  of  liver  cut  into  strips  two 
or  three  inches  long  and  half  »n  inch  wido. 
Dredge  with  flour  aud  fry  iu  drippings  until 
brown,  turning  frequently.  Have  a  cup  of 
broth  or  gravy,  with  it  put  two  small,  minced 
onions,  a  spoonful  of  minced  parsley  and 
pepper  and  salt.  Btew  gently  15  minutes. 
Then  pour  over  the  fried  liver,  cover  tightly 
and  simmer  onlv  ten  minutes  longer.  Take 
the  liver  out  on  to  a  platter  and  pour  over  the 
gravy.  Tho  juice  of  a  lemon  added  to  the 
gravy  before  pouring  it  over  the  meat,  gives 
it  a  flavor  liked  by  many.  mrs.  e.  l. 

Horsfnrd’*  4cld  Phosphate 
Ah  n  Nerve  Poo  it 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Wellington.  O  ,  says:  “In 
impaired  nervous  supply  I  have  used  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  ” — Adv. 

Professor  Ilors'ord’s  linking  Powder. 

A  Valuable  Element. 

Dr.  M.  II.  Henry  the  celebrated  family  phy¬ 
sician  of  New  York,  city,  says:  “Tue  use  of 
this  Powder  offers  admirable  means  for  the 
introduction  of  a  valuable  element  into  i  he 
system  with  the  food  of  every-day  life." — A  d  v. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  October  24. 

The  official  count  of  the  late  election  in 
Ohio  shows  that  no  party  had  a  majority. 
The  Republican  plurality  for  Robinson,  can¬ 
didate  for  Secretary  of  State,  was  11,334,  be 
having  391.500  against  380,27b  for  Newman, 
his  Democratic  rival.  The  Prohibition  vote 
was  nearly  10,000,  and  the  Greenbock  vote, 
3,780.  Butler  and  Bella  will  add  interest  to 
the  flgbt  in  November.  The  Democrats  have 
reorganized  the  State,  and  hope  to  carry  it 
next  month.  Rlaine  has  been  traveling  in  the 
West,  and  been  working  like  a  Trojan ; 
Cleveland  remains  quietly  workiug  at  Al¬ 
bany,  making  occasional  trips  to  neighboring 
places;  Butler  seems  to  be  everywhere;  St. 
John  is  also  very  busy;  Bella— well,  there’s 

nothing  to  lie  said  about  Bella . 

The  Republicans  and  Democrats  claim  to  be 
cocksure  of  victory ;  numerous  big  bets  ore 
made  by  partisans  of  both  on  the  success  of 
their  respective  favorites,  but  the  betters 
always  live  in  distant  places,  and  can  seldom 
or  never  be  found.  Mud-flinging  is  lively. 
Will  Butler  or  St.  John  poll  the  larger  vote, 
and  will  the  latter  hurt  the  Republicans  as 
much  as  the  former  will  help  them,  are  inter¬ 
esting  questions.  The  contest  is  likely  to  be 
mighty  close,  anyhow.  The  Democrats  ure 
sure  to  come  from  the  Sunny  South  with  all 
the  votes  of  Dixie;  they  will  then  need  only 
48  more  to  secure  the  Presidency,  and  New 
Vork  and  Indiana,  or  New  York  and  any 
other  moderately  large  State,  will  give  them 
enough;  but  are  they  sure  of  any  other 
Northern  State— are  they  sure  of  New  York?.., 
.  ..Iu  Buffalo  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  over 
the  dullness  iu  the  lake  traffic.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  for  many  vessels  to  do,  and  they  aro 
being  laid  up  for  the  Winter.  Many  crafts  in 
Mil  waukee  and  Chicago  are  also  idle. ........ 

Great  dullness  in  manufacturing  industries 
everywhere.  Tens  of  thousands  of  operatives 
idle.  Hundreds  of  thousands  work  short  time 

or  for  shortened  wages  . The  South 

Tedgur,  Tennessee.  Nail  Works,  the  largest  in 
the  South,  have  given  uotice  of  a  10  per  cent, 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  employes.. ..... 

. . .  .The report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  will 
show  a  falling  off  in  gold  coinage  for  the  year 
of  8100,000.  and  an  increase  in  the  silver  coin¬ 
age  of  827,000,000 . The  Dominion  Gov¬ 

ernment  will  soon  establish  a  gun  factory  in 

Quebec . The  Chicago  police  have  been 

ordered  to  arrest  all  women  found  on  the 

streets  wearing  Mother  Hubbard  dresses . 

. There  are  about  375,000  retail  dealers  iu 

intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  States,  each 
of  whom  pays  to  our  Government  835,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  they  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  their  business  for  a  term  of  13 
months.  They  are  also  obliged  to  have  a  State 
license.  There  are  also  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  lowest  sort  of  rum  und  beer  sellers  who  pay 

no  license  whatever . There  are  over 

375,000  school  teachers  in  this  country . 

Pretty  heavy  snow  storms  in  various  parts  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Lake  Michigan  ports,  and  also  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  on  Thursday  morning  last . . 

The  people  of  Arkuusas  at  the  September 
election,  voted  upon  the  question  of  licensing 
the  sale  of  liquor  with  the  following  result: 
For  license,  $>3,597;  against  it  45,358.  Six 
counties  voted  against  license.  Twro  years 
ago  13  count  ies  voted  against  it . The  peo¬ 

ple  of  Michigan  are  to  vote  upon  two  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  their 
State  at  the  November  election.  One  author¬ 
izes  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  judges  in 
the  upper  pen  insula  ;  the  other  relates  to  the 
compensation  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  .......Mr.  St.  John  engaged  a  hall  in 

Worcester,  Mass.,  for  an  evening  address,  but 
the  Republicans  cut  off  all  entrance  by 
marching  uniformed  Plumed  Knights  arouul 

the  place . There  is  now  believed  to  be 

not  a  single  herd  of  wild  buffaloes  upon  the 
prairies  of  Dakota  or  Minnesota,  where  they 
once  wandered  iu  thousands.  Last  3- ear  there 
were  but  10,000  robes  handled  iu  St.  Paul, 
where  in  1881  100,000  robes  were  turned  over; 
and  this  year  the  entire  trade  has  amounted 

to  four  robes  . All  along  the  Canadian 

border  there  are  houses  and  stores  built  ex¬ 
actly  across  the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  smug¬ 
gling,  aud  the  Canadians  are  making  an  effort 
to  have  the  practice  made  illegal  by  both 
countries.  It  would  appear  to  be  no  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  rights  of  a  citizen  to  compel  him 
to  build  his  house  entirely  on  one  side  of  the 

line  or  the  other . It  is  understood  that 

Sir  John  A.  McDonald  will  resign  the  Pre¬ 
miership  of  Canada  upou  his  return  from 
England,  on  account  or  failing  health.  He 
will  give  a  grand  reception  in  Toronto.  It 
is  said  that  Sir  Hector  Laugvine  will  become 
Premier . The  Chief  Examiner  of  the 


Patent  Office  has  decided  in  favor  of  Bell  in 

the  telephone  Interference  patent  case . 

Large  numbers  of  mounted  police  are  being 
sent  to  Prince  Albert  to  subdue  Louis  Riel’s 


agitation  in  Manitoba . The  Dominion 

Government  is  about  to  lay  a  cable  between 
Nova  Scotiaand  Sable  Island  . . He¬ 


brews  in  every  part  of  the  world  celebrated 
yesterday  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Sir  Moses  Montediore.  The  great 
philanthropist  and  millionaire  is,  considering 
his  extraordinary'  age,  in  sound  health  and 
vigor.  He  is  the  most  honored  of  bis  race 
in  our  time,  and  we  hope  that  not  a  few  j'ears 
yet  remain  to  him . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


October  35th. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  Ireland  is  jubilant  at 
the  removal  of  George  Otto  Trevelyan  from 
the  Secretaryship  of  Ireland.  Next  to  Earl 
Spencer,  the  I^ird  Lieutenant.,  be  was  the 
worst  hated  man  on  the  island.  Although  he 
has  been  nominally  promoted,  by  being  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with 
a  seat  in  the  British  Cabinet,  his  removal  Is 
regarded  as  an  undoubted  victory  for  the 
Parnellites.  Even  in  London  Trevelyan  has 
te  be  constantly  guarded  by  policemen,  as  it 
is  feared  Fenian  hatred  may'  yet  butcher  him, 
as  it  did  his  predecessor,  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  ......Mr,  Baunermau,  the  new  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Ireland,  is,  like  his  predecessor,  a 
Scotchman,  being  ft  son  of  Sir  James  (’amp- 
bell  of  Forfarshire.  He  assumed  the  surname 
of  Baunerman.  He  is  4-3  years  old,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Radical  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  seems  strange  that  Ireland, 
which  contributes  an  Irishman  to  every  point 
of  difficulty — a  Wolseley  to  Egypt,  a  Duf- 
ferin  to  India,  and  a  Robinson  to  South 
Africa— should  not  be  permitted  to  have  one 
of  her  own  sons  to  manage  her  own  affairs. 
....In  England  Parliament  has  been  opened; 
and  the  interminable  flood  of  talk  has  once 
more  tiegun  to  flow.  No  compromise  has  yet 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Franchise  and 
Distribution  Bills.  Gladstone  persists  In  push¬ 
ing  the  former;  while  merely  promising  that 
the  latter  shall  follow  Jt.  The  Liberals  have 
determined  to  do  little  or  no  talking  about 
the  Franchise  Bill,  but  to  press  it  to  a  vote; 
while  the  Radicals  hope  the  House  of  Lords 
will  reject  it  again,  and  thus  hasten  the  abol¬ 
ishment  of  that  body.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  are  children,  uear  rela¬ 
tives,  or  ‘‘connections”  of  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House,  and  that  u  Lord  is  still 
dear  to  the  British  heart,  it  is  likely 

some  compromise  will  be  arranged.. . 

France  is  still  hampered  with  the  Chinese 
muddle.  Reports  of  terrible  slaughter  among 
the  Celestials,  and  also  of  the  defeat  of  a 
French  detachment  aud  the  capture  of  300 
Frenchmen,  complicate  matters.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Tonquin 
Credit,  in  the  Legislature,  favor  “  decisive 
action,”  and  are  willing  to  advance  money 
enough  to  enable  the  authorities  to  act  vigor¬ 
ously.  France  seems  farther  than  ever  from 
her  object— but  what  is  her  object,1'  The 
Hovas  of  Madacascar  are  still  holding  out 
bravely  against  French  invasion.  Bismarck, 
it  is  reported,  is  to  visit  Paris !  . Ger¬ 

many  seems  resolved  to  establish  colonies 
where  her  sons  who  wish  to  emigrate,  may 
find  homes,  while  still  remaining  uuder  the 
Government  of  the  Fatherland,  and  subject 
to  enlistment  in  its  armies.  This  is  the  very 
thing,  however,  which  most  German  able- 
bodied  male  emigrants  wish  to  avoid.  Bis¬ 
marck  has  summoned  a  Cougrcss  of  the  Powers 
to  meet  at  Berlin  to  “  take  into  consideration” 
the  status  of  the  new  sovereignty  established 
by  Stanley  along  the  Congo  in  Africa, 
under  the  Presidency  of  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  aud  iu  the  interest  of  the  African 
I nternational  Association.  Several  favorable 
points  along  the  West  African  coast  have  also 
tieen  placed  under  “protection”  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  flag,  by  the  officers  of  German  men-of- 
war.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  “craze”  in 
Eui  ope  just  now  to  seize  upon  all  lands  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  possessions  of  some  recognized 
civilized  power,  as  possible  colonies  for  the 
“swarming”  population.  All  seem  afraid  that 
England  will  gobble  up  everything  unless  ao 

tion  is  taken  at  once  to  anticipate  her . 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  dead,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  next  heir,  says  he 
Vvil  succeed  him  as  King  of  Hanover,  or  will 
not  do  so  at  all.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is 
another  heir;  but  be  “doesn’t  count.”  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Germany'  will  appropriate 

the  territory  of  the  defunct  magnate . . 

....By  the  “advice”  of  Lord  Northbrook,  the 
Egyptian  army  will  be  reduced  to  3,000  men, 
effecting  a  saving  of  $850,000  a  year,  while 
Khedive’s  household  is  also  economically  cut 
down.  It  is  recommended  that  the  “Sinking 
Fund”  shall  be  suspended  for  three  years,  and 
that  a  loan  of  $45,000,000  be  negotiated.  Lord 


N.  is  to  return  to  London  on  Nov.  4.  On  Nov. 
1,  Gen.  Wolseley  will  be  ready  to  move  towards 
Khartoum,  which  is  said  to  be  again  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet, 
who,  having  finished  harvest,  have  returned 
to  the  ranks  in  considerable  numbers.  Eng¬ 
land  is  “biding  her  time”  to  “punish”  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa,  as  the  Cape  Colonists 
are  too  cowardly  to  attempt  the  feat  unless 
they  can  do  so  from  behind  British  bayonets.. 
In  the  municipal  elections  lately  held  iu 
Belgium,  the  Liberals  had  majorities  in  nearly 
all  the  large  cities;  while  the  Clericals  won 
only  in  small  country  places.  The  Liberals 
declare  that  the  results  of  the  elections  show 
that  the  opinions  of  the  people  have  changed  * 
since  the  last  general  election,  when  the  Cleri¬ 
cals  secured  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  and 
demand  that  the  present  Legislature  shall  be 
dissolved.so  as  to  permit  the  election  of  a  new 
one  in  agreement  with  the  present  opinions  of 
tbe'people.  The  Clericals  refuse  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  until  the  term  for  which  it  was 
elected,  shall  have  expired.  The  King  is 
neutral  and  embarrassed.  Considerable  riot¬ 
ing  has  already  taken  place;  and  much  more 
is  threatened.  Belgium  is  in  great  danger, not 
so  much  from  internal  disensions,  as  from 
greedy  Bismarck  who  would  like  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  excuse  for  seizing  upon  the  little 
kingdom,  and  thus  securing  the  great  object 
of  Germany’s  desire — a  seaport  on  the  North 
Sea. 


This  is  the  decided  affirmation  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Troy,  New  York,  after  a  month’s  trial 
of  Compound  Oxygen,  in  his  family.  The 
great  improvement,  in  his  wife’s  condition,  is 
remarkable  indeed. 

"mPLINDID  RKHUI.TH  ” 

“My  wife  had  much  soreness  iu  her  lungs, 
bad  a  constant  depressed  feeling,  as  if  a 
weight  were  laid  upon  them.  We  had  just 
burled  a  daughter  wno  hail  been  nearly  a  year 
sick  with  consumption,  und  constant  care  of 
her  produced  these  injurious  results.  I  felt 
much  worried  in  consequence.  Four  day's 
use  and  the  appetite  began  to  mnuL  Two 
weeks  and  she  fell  like  a  different  person. 
The  soreness  has  almost  entirely'  disappeared, 
and  she  atm  breathe  deeper  now  than  she  has 
been  able  to  do  for  years,  goes  out  in  all  weath¬ 
er  and  is  able  to  do  an  amount  of  ’Christinas 
shopping  that  is  very  trying  to  my  pocket- 
book.  Besides  my  wife,  other  members  of 
the  fami'y  have  used  it  as  a  general,  tonic 
with  splendid  results. 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases.  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Dus.  Star 
key  &,  Palen.  lloftGlrard  St,  Philada. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  35. 

In  Orillia,  Ont.,  George  Rix’s  son,  aged  10 
years,  tumbltd  into  a  thrashing  machine  and 

was  cut  to  pieces— a  warning! . 

Archibald  Stewart,  hotel  keeper,  died  at 
Porter’s  Lake,  N.  S.,  from  eating  wild  pars¬ 
nip,  which  he  supposed  to  be  sarsaparilla.  A 
boy  named  Murphy  is  in  a  critical  condition — 
another  warning!  We  come  across  lots  of 

the  kind  every  day . The  United 

States  raise  74  per  cent,  of  the  corn  grown 
in  the  world.  . . The  eminent  botan¬ 

ist,  Do  Caudolle,  gave  the  age  of  an  elm  at 
335  years.  The  ages  of  some  palms  have  been 
set  down  at  from  600  to  700  years;  that  of  an 
olive  tree  at  700  years,  of  a  plane  tree  at  720, 
of  a  cedar  at  800,  of  an  oak  at  1,500,  of  a  yew 
at  3,880,  of  a  taxodimu  at  4,000,  anil  of  a  bao¬ 
bab  tree  at  5,00(1. ........  There  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  Saturday,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Secretary  of  State,  the  American  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  capital  $100,000  . . 

The  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  alludes 
to  the  terrible  dearth  of  milk  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts.  All  is  sent  up  to  London,  aud  the  poor 
can  get  none.  In  one  village  in  Southwest 
England,  milk  not  long  ago  was  only'  sold  on 
the  production  of  a  medical  certificate  as  to 
its  necessity . . Water  is  so  scarce  at  Shen¬ 

andoah,  Pa.,  that  but  half  an  hour’s  supply  is 
allowed  out  of  the  24.  Iu  Lost  Creek  and 
other  places  the  people  are  supplied  from  the 
tanks  of  locomotives.  The  drought  is  the 

severest  for  many  years . .  A  telegram 

from  Danville,  Va.,  dated  last  Wednesday, 
says,  “The  drought,  which  was  interrupted  by 
slight  rains  about  Sept.  12,  was  broken  up  by 
a  fall  of  rain  in  this  region  this  evening.  The 
tobacco  crop  has  been  boused  and  the  corn  is 
being  gathered,  but  the  rain  will  benefit  the 
turnip  crop  and  such  of  the  lauds,  principally' 
tobacco  lands,  as  have  been  sown  in  wheat, 

and  some  of  the  pasture  lands” . Another 

from  Birmingham.  Ala ,  of  the  same  date, 
says:  “A  copious  rain  fell  here  to-day,  ending 
the  serious  drought.  This  is  the  first  rain 
since  August  4.  The  streams  have  not  been 
so  low  for  many  years,  and  there  has  been, 
consequently,  much  suffering  to  live  stock. 
Fortunately,  a  good  provision  crop  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made” . Some  idea  of  the  ex¬ 

tent  of  the  California  canned  goods  trade,  and 


capital  invested,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  total  pack  of  the  Pacific  coast  in 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  pie  fruits, 
jams  and  jellies,  with  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
tomato,  quince  and  grape  packs  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  is  flbfl.flOO  cases,  14,157.003  cans,  or 
37.218.000  pounds,  and  the  cost  of  the  pack 

$1,830,150  .  Bulletin  No.  4,  just  issued 

by  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
states  that  the  apple  crop  is  a  full  one,  above 

the  average  everywhere .  Franklin 

County  farmers,  in  Maine,  arc  selling  their 
fall  apples  for  $1.25  per  barrel.  Winter  fruit 
is  not  much  sold,  although  some  lots  have 
been  disposed  of  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  barrel. 
....A  report  has  just  tieen  received  from  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  sorghum 
investigations  taken  by  the  Government.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  at  Modena,  in 
Northern  Italy,  from  sorghum  cut  15  days 
after  the  seed  was  fully  ripe:  Juice  expressed 
from  cane,  60  53  per  cent  :  specific  gravity 
of  juice.  1.089;  sucrose  in  juice,  17.06  per 

cent.;  glucose  in  juice,  1.58  percent . 

TbeUnadilla  Valley  Association,  of  New  York, 
have  now  in  quarantine  150  head  of  Dutch- 
Friesian  cattle.  They  are  all  young,  thrifty 
animals.  They  are  all  recorded  in  Holland. 
....From  July  1  to  Angus*  31  the  shipments 
of  wheat  from  San  Francisco  amounted  to 
1,696.603  centals — 1.435,014  for  Great  Britain, 
263.030  for  Belgium,  7,863  for  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca.  and  905  miscellaneous.  For  the  same  period 
in  1883  the  total  shipment  was  1,309,904  cen¬ 
tals,  and  in  1883  2,187.316  centals  .  The 

colored  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1,000,  are  invited  te  emigrate  to  farm 
in  California,  their  transportation  to  be  paid 

and  deducted  from  their  wages _ More  smut 

is  in  the  Northern  wbe±t  crop  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Out  of  50  cars  received  at  Du¬ 
luth  from  Bismarck  and  poluts  beyond,  only 
one  has  graded  higher  than  No.  3,  on  account 

of  smut  . . An  eur  of  corn  gathered  in 

Union  County,  Dak.,  contained,  by  actual 

count,  1,742  grains . Between  July  1 

and  September  15,  85,000  barrels  of  flour  were 
exported  from  San  Francisco  to  Cbiua  and 

Japan . A  bill  has  beeu  introduced  in 

the  Vermont  Legislature  prohibiting  the  usef 
iu  that  State,  of  barbed  wire  for  fencing.... 
....The  Hon.  John  Scott,  Nevada,  la.,  wants 
to  open  correspondence  with  every  Iowa 
breeder  who  purposes  exhibiting  at  the 
World’s  Industrial  Exposition  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  so  that  he  may  furnish  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  as  fast  as  he  receives  it.  Mr.  Scott 
is  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Live-stock  De¬ 


partment  of  that  Exposition . Hog 

cholera  prevails  te  nn  ularmiug  extent  on 
farms  near  Shamokin,  Pa........  Great  fires 

are  raging  in  the  woods  in  Green viHo  aud 

Brunswick  counties,  Va . . .  Two  hundred 

thousand  bushels  of  this  year's  Manitoba  wheat 


have  reached  Montreal,  via  the  Canadian 

Pacific  Railroad . There  was  a  heavy 

frost  on  Thursday  night  throughout  Western 
Teuuohsee.  The  lateness  of  the  season  pre¬ 
vented  serious  injury. 

- ♦  *  ♦ 

See  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Farm  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  issue  of  Oct.  35.  Page  713 — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  25. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  weather  in  the 
United  Kingdom  last  week  was  favorable, 
but  the  Euglish  wheat  was  not  much  in  de¬ 
mand  except  for  particularly  fine  lots.  The 
foreign  wheat  was  characterized  as  demoral¬ 
ized,  and  stocks  were  increasing.  During  the 
present  week  there  has  been  a  slightly  better 
buying  demand,  which  is  not  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  long.  France  has  been  buying  some¬ 
what  freely  from  Atlantic  ports,  and  specula¬ 
tors  have  held  back  new  supplies,  enough  so 
to  keep  trade  steady.  With  its  production 
(293,648,000  bushels,  or  49,392,000  in  excess 
of  last  year)  nearly  equal  to  its  wants, 
France  has  been  freely  importing,  and  thus 
the  future  is  likely  to  be  encumbered.  Rye, 
as  a  large  source  of  food,  is  still  rather  fall¬ 
ing  in  price,  and  so  weakens  the  value  of 
wheat.  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany, 
working  much  on  the  same  base  of  supply, 
have  all  been  firm,  and  the  inai  kets  promise 
support  to  a  moderate  advance  for  both  wheat 
and  rye.  Russia  has  sent  word  that  an  im¬ 
portant  proportion  of  its  wheat  harvest  had 
been  damaged  by  the  weather,  and  prices 
were  rising  in  the  north  above  buyers’  views. 

The  extreme  depression  to  which  wheat  was 
subjected  last  week — 84c,  for  cash  at  New 
York,  74c.  at  Chicago— resulted,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  a  reaction.  Exporters  who  had 
“limit,  orders”  foundt  hemselves  enabled  to  do 
business,  and  transactions  were  increased, and 
have  since  been  heavier.  The  gain  in  exports 
of  wheat  last  week,  as  compared  with  the 
week  before,  were  534,795  bushels — from  the 
Atlantic  coast — and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  volume  will  be  sustained  during  the 
present  week.  The  visible  supply  for  the 
week  ending  October  18  increased  1,920,170 
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Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Amer  t- 
can  classification  aro  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas  • 

Uplands  and  Quit. 

Ordinary .  73*  7T*  71* 

Strict  Ordinary . .  8  1-16  8  5-18  8  5-16 

Good  Ordinary .  87*  9>*  94* 

•Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9W  94*  <ju 

(.ow  Middling .  94*  9-V 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  11-18  »  15-16  9  15-16 

diddling .  91*  Kite  loti 

Good  Middling .  Ill  1-16  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Strict  Oood  Middling .  luW  n)4*  low 

Middling  Fair.... .  106*  lot*  lilt* 

tfalr .  11*  11,1*  11>* 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary....  7V  I  lg>w  Middling .  sai 

Strlot  Good  Ord..  7  15-16  (  Middling . '.Cl* 

Dried  Froitb.— Q notation* arc:  Fancy  evaporated 
apples,  8 QuiSQle.:  c llolee  do,  8o-  good  do,,  7(#T4*i\ 
fancy  North  Carolina  sun  dried  apples.  sliced,  54ai<A 
6c,;  choice  do.,  Jc.:  prime  do,,  4  at  He  common  do.. 
IPs,  .me  Virgin Im  fancy,  5c-  southern,  :U*«4c.s  Ten¬ 
nessee  oosrse  cut,  H4*  *:W»e .  Kentucky  quarters,  4<fl«# 
•t>|c;  pycle.l  peiv.-lp  ,,.  for  lies!  Georgia- 74*ji 

.  ,c.  for  choice,  peeled  peaches -N.  C.  fancy,  gu<a 
10c:  extra  fancy,  Me-  choice.  9<»»'*n.-  unpeeled 
halves,  new.  669 46 Mo.  quarters,  5|*e;  plums,  tfcolOc. 
for  Damsons-  huckleherrlns,  llwil.ic-.  black  hurries, 
cherries.  17 wile:  evaporated  raspberries,  all* 


DO  YOUR  OWN  ROOMING 


dl o:  choice,  fresh, 77, .trtc;  good  to  choice,  2hi82i>c: 
Northern  dairy,  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  extra.  27ifc2«c; 
New  3  ork  and  Vermont  choice.  28*950,  straight 
dairies,  choice,  20«23c-  fair  to  good  do.  iSalKte;  com 
mon.do,  iihaiuc:  Western  -Creamery.  extra,  2s©30c: 
Choice,  ii»27c:  good  tirholce  summer  make. 
western  dairy,  choice.  18  20e  fair  to  good,  iSfliee. 
mttatU'n  creamery,  choice,  is.s'l.'c;  ladle,  choice, 
H  «  16c:  do.  coqipir  q  p>  good,  III  a  12c  CUKKSK  New 
York  and  Verm  ml.  choice,  12Vi.fli3Vic.  V  »•  West¬ 
ern,  choice,  1i‘«  oiiAto-  ralr  to  good.  7tj*l0c.  p  it. 
koos  -Eastern,  fresh,  24  425c:  New  York  and  Ver. 
rnont,  28#24c  Provincial,  43 428c  Western,  2l<fc2ic. 
Bkavs  Pen,  choice  small  hand  picked  61. 9342.(10  y 
bushel:  do,  do.  large.  $1. 90*11,85  mcillum  choice, 
hand  -picked,  $  1 .75  *  do.  choice  screeued,  61.51) 

.gil.lD- Yellow  Eyes.  Improved  *2.20<l»3.:B  ♦  bush- 
Ked  Kidneys.  82.2Va2.60  Canada  peas,  80c.ua  »l  ill 
per  bush  for  common  to  choice.  Green  Peas  at 
61(411".  PoTAtOKK  KasUrn  Rose,  r,K«53e  >  bush; 
Northern  Rose,  IV.t&Oo:  New  York,  45  »,.Vte.  heeds  — 
2,°22(!2t{c  *1  Chicago  Is  in  good  demand  at 

61.36  n  hush  Calcutta  l.lriseed  to  arrive  at  New 
Y  ork  Is  held  at  gi.is  P  bush.  Clover  Seed,  Western 
at»Vi«)  oe  per  it.  New-  York,  ut  ill  Vi  tic  V  it;  Tlmo- 
thy  at  fl.6Ufll.80  V  hush:  Krq  Top  at  81.sCk42.20  «<  b  >g: 
and  Cuunry  nt  >Vrrfl.i*je  f*  It..  Hops — Are  firmer: sales 
of  choice  1884  at  20(g22e,  and  fair  to  good  at  I6®l9e. 


A  Fireproof  Rend 

and  durable  Semi . , _ 

Mpiiilium  Cement  Hoe  ling  Co 


fiug.  Easily  applied,  t’heui 
Irmtlar.  Agnus  wanted. 

- -  J„  Clcveliiiiil.  O 


York  alone  878,800  hii3hels.  This  points  to  a 
loss  at  some  one  or  more  ports.  At  Chicago 
(  he  increase  in  stocks  of  wheat  amounted  to 
bushels,  and  the  receipts  at  primary 
markets  continue  heavy,  with  no  signs  of  an 
early  slacking.  These  figures  favor  the  bears, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  bears  have 
already  been  favored  probably  to  the  bottom 
limit  or  very  near  thereto. 

ludian  corn  has  suffered  a  marked  decline 
in  price.  7  ' 

West,  who  cornered  September 
fully,  and 


world  supplied  by  Isaac  P.Tiujsiiiiiast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

*  GENTS  C°ln  Money  who  noil  Dr.  Chase's  Family 
i  Physician .Price  *1.00.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  ,t  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


I  WILL  GIVE  A 

WATERBURY  WATCH  FREE! 


and  Wahiu.vtkd  a  nru  viii.i:  stem-winding  time¬ 
keeper,  to  any  one  who  will  get  s  subscribers  for 
UlK  RAC1N8  AouiCULTCRISt,”  the  HEhT  6(l-centH- 
H-yeur  paper  In  the  world.  Sample  Conics  ment 
_eu|ce!_A i.l dress  ANltltF.W  SIMnNSON.  Uncine.Wls. 


It  is  evident  that  the  clique  at  the 
r  corn  suecesa- 
l  who  have  endeavored  to  repeat 
the  feat  with  the  October  option,  have  weak¬ 
ened  in  their  hold  on  the  stuff  of  late.  The 
bears  proceiving  this,  sold  the  market  down, 
and  were  not  twisted  by  the  holders  of  the 
property,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  ar¬ 
rivals  of  corn  at  Chicago,  and  a  good  share  of 
it.  "new  corn,”  have  been  unexpectedly  heavy. 
The  statistics  of  the  corn  supply,  viewed  as  to 
their  bearing  on  the  present  demand  and  sup* 
ply,  are  decidedly  bullish,  wheat  and  corn 
presenting  a  contrast  in  this  respect.  Exports 
of  Indian  corn  increased  20,625  bushels  for  the 
week  ending  October  18.  The  stocks  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  at  the  Atlantic  ports  decreased  51,* 
bod  bushels  for  last  week;  at  New  York  and 
vicinity  they  fell  away  70.623  bushels,  and  at 
Chicago  they  decreased  174,138  bushels.  The 
visible  supply,  which  amounts  to  6,148,889 
bushels,  is  a  decreaso  of  106,018  bushels.  The 
drop  in  price  at  Chicago  was  severe  for  the 
causes  noted,  and  was  followed  by  the  quota¬ 
tions  at  seaboard,  fivo  cents  being  dropped 
between  Saturday  and  Wednesday’s  closings. 
1  his  loss  has  been  increased  over  two  cents 
since. 

I  he  market  for  hog  products  declined 
steadily  in  sympathy  with  the  decline  in  graiu 
during  the  first  days  of  the  week,  but.  later  ad¬ 
vanced  for  11  like  reason  and  in  response  to  a 
somewhat  improved  demand  from  abroad  for 
lard  and  pork.  There  had  previously  been  hard¬ 
ly  any.  1’tie  arrivals  of  hogs  have  increased, 
but  aro  still  sligntly  below  the  totals  in  cor¬ 
responding  days  last  year  The  gain  in  the 
movement  is  in  response  to  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  hogs  at  packing  centers.  The  near 
approach  of  the  close  of  the  summer-packiug 
season  tends  to  restrict  trade. 

Cranberries  are  sure  to  be  high-priced  this 
year.  The  crop  of  Bell  and  Bugle  Cranberries 
is  estimated  at  5,000  barrels,  while  that  of  last 
year  was  from  15,000  to  20,000  barrels.  Last 
season’s  crop  of  Bell  and  Cherry  is  placed  at 
36,000  barrels;  this  year  2,500  barrels  is  the 
outside  estimate.  The  crop  of  Cape  Cod  ber¬ 
ries  is  almost  u  total  failure,  and  no  shipments 
to  the  West  are  expected.  In  New  Jersey  the 
crop  will  not  exceed  10,000  barrels.  This  is 
very  small,  the  usual  crop  being  from  30,000  to 
50, ( MX)  barrels. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


HRK.tDSTtiFEa  a .vi,  Provisions.— A*  compared  with 
Cush  prices  one  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat  Is  2c.  lower:  No.  3  Red  Is  I4*e.  higher:  Steamer 
No.  2  Is  unchanged  No.  2  Bed  Ib  4*e.  higher:  No.  1 
Red  Is  unchanged  CORN  Ungraded  Mixed  Is  6J*c 
lower;  No.  8  is  31*e  lower;  No.  2  L  74*e.  lower. 

Flour  yuotan.ius:  Fine, 
62.3 •  iflis,,-  superflue,  82. AV4S.00: extra  No  2.  83. t iiicu.v. i ; 
i-xtra  No.  I,  2S  51*4151/;  good  to  fancy  extra  State. 
SAi.v45.30i  good  to  choice  extra  Western,  S3  HOuvS  83- 
common  to  fair  extra  ohm,  s3.00u#:i8n-  good.  *;’i9(i 
Mj..  ’  jni.,1  (.0  r Holers,  *3. l!*«S.30;  eommou.  extra 
Minnesota,  3.I»0M  50;  clear.  84.ud<fll  35-  rye  mix,.,  . 
StGUl.M!.  Straight,  M.VUS.2S:  patent.  8»  bt 

ker»  extra.  *1.23  4'l.<  i  St.  'a>ii(s  eotnujop  to  fair  cx- 
tra.  63.110*4, tv,  fair  to  good  H.TVfl.i.Tj.  good  to  very 
choice,  45.3U4.1Ml  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  xt.  n 
m:..7V  city  null  extra  for  West  Indies,  «1  fsi’®4.,\5; 
South  Atni-rlca,  8<  WJ464.90,  market  closing  quiet. 
SocritKiiN  Kt.oca— Common  to gotxl  extra  $.190  »4.to- 
1  Sfll.63.  ItYK  Kt,OUR  Sup  rilin'  at 
' "r  choice  to  fancy  ut  $3.W«i68.90. 

l.ucK«HttAT  Hour  Selling  Ht  *2,1*1*2.25,  latter  for 
very  choice,  with  small  parcels  reported  at  #‘2  so 
F  RKP  — yuoted  for  til  to  50  tbs  at  *t  I,®  »l.v30  to  arrive 
'V'  mUJ:  Ml  lbs  at  RlValS.*);  wi  lbs  at  615.50,4*17 
|(M  I  Its  ut  «20<<«622  Sharps  at  6/2', o  23,  dye  teucl  at 

h«i>BN  i,s!B,a.i7  ‘Sr;'d,L'  wHh  a  moderate  lu- 
qulry.  Hales,  tuo  bhj*.  Uramlywiue  at  J3.50,  imoted 
at  6:i.)0»a.V);  Yellow  Westurn.  88,00(48  w! 

Grain,- Wheat,  Smutty  Duluth  Spring, 83c,  deliver 

NlJohrrn,',S<vS?,:  UnSru<l  winter  K>  d,  69*6 
91)40..  No.  S  Red,  iU*(4SH*e.-  steamer  No.  Red  8;|e  • 
No.  2  Red.  s.vtj(a,Hr,d,c-  i  ruU,  93c-  Ungradisl 
White,  Hoc-  No.  3  Rett,  for  November,  HD* 4834*0 •  do 
for  December,^  *v7*,c  do.  for  .January?  88(4* 
H9t*e:  do.  for  February,  vilflfllc.  do.  tor  March  :ij(4 
d'*-  tor  April,  i»3T*fl9.it*e  do.  for  May.  i»w!S 

ci'^c  t .  ? 7?  ' “ f v  , - ' 1 UAV 1  ,(1. .  ;a  «7‘ieflWe.:  Western, 
til  ,  <  ftriu'lu  rlt  No.  £  Wc*8t*?ru.  81^60  HAK 

..k  V  -  Market  ,trm  KMnt  Nit  2,  81  RauikvMax.1 
—quiet  and  prices  unohanged,  i.’oun  Ungraded 
mixed  at  .St fl.fec;  New  Crop.  Western  Mixed,  at  55c, 
In  fair  orders-  No.  'i  at  36c:  No  2,  mi^c,.  No.  i  Mixed 
JST  Novamtier,  524*,«34l*e-  do.  for  December,  id,# 
W»*e;  do.  for  January,  l,  Jp44-ft*o;  do,  for  February 
18a4M‘4e:  dc>  for  31ay.  tsu  Oats- No  2  nUxed 

for  export,  83 *4 46% .  Trie  cash  sales  were  at  He. 
for  No.  <  mlxrctt  for  No.  In  <?IiiVrttor  und 

SaMli-Krttc.  Alloat-  No. i,  *Ke:  Nu.  3  White,  3144.72, •;  No. 

aJ..  mu  No--,1’  Mlxetl  Western,  32,4 

.Ut,  White,  do.  mw40e,  the  latter  for  one  car  of 
^ucri,*hUe  at  ate.  88  a. Li-  No.  2  Mixed  for  Novcm 
he r,  .uyv<fl.l2'4c;  do.  for  Decemocr, 321444.531140. 

ttr''  M»«owx,  12.26  for  now; 
mediums  at  al.H5  for  n»w-  peu  ut  61.911(461.85  for  new 
red  kldn.  y  62.50  for  best  new:  turtle  soup  at  *3  ltoi 
$3:  white  kidney  at  62  61*4636.5.  1  *  * 

moderate  fi?S,wdl*a0*0d  “ for  new, with 

ukovisioss -Porg  The  quotation*  are-  616.75:4*17 

•m/.'imSI'ra*'  al  » > T-2^ cuuu-  back, 

flsfcfj  .*  lalb'r  for  fancy  extra  prime  at  $  4<4 
6(4.50  for  in*  pec  red  Dhimsko  Hous  Hale,  at  iMic  for 
bueoa  to  ,c.  tor  light  averages,  and  ju  tor  tilu* 
Ci;t  311c Ars  I’iekJi'd  bellies,  12  Ihs.  uvtrnge  ulcir" 

1 .  --  Pickled  hams,  at  ijui.  CftV 


ern  and  w«s(«rn,  iSmiic:  fowls,  Jersey,  state  anti 
Feun.sylvanlo  per  lit.  lie  do  Western,  !2f*I.V.; 
rooster*, Olu.  7«8c  hirkeya,  per  lb. ,  Il,*i4c.:  dnek* 
Jersey,  New  York  und  Penn  ,  *  pair,  7.7<",i8h  do 
Western,  per  pair,  SO  ,#S0r:  geese  Jersey,  New  Y'ork 
and  I'ennsylvanla,  per  pair.  II  75,4*2  do.  Western, 
per  pair  il.3U,,i,l.i5;  pigeons,  per  pair, 6t)(4|i,ic. 

Dremsko  I'm  r.TRY.-Turkcvs.sp,  lug, choice,  per  lb., 
164,7c  .  do,  spring  tioor  to  fair.  12  4 1  Jo,:  do,  old.  inlx 
ed  weight-,  per  lb,  13418c;  chickens.  Philadelphia. 
sprRig.  selected,  large,  20c ;  do,  mixed  weights,  ls«a 
.  •  and  nucks  Uounty.  dry  picked,  asnisc; 

do.  State,  Pennsylvania  noil  Western,  dry  picked 
15 <t  16c;  State,  spring,  scalded,  J8»l6c;  do.  Western! 
spring.  Scalded,  11  »Bc,  do.  scalded,  inferior  and  re 
Jeetlons,  t!(fll3c  fowls,  PhPadcl phl.1,  prime,  16-«I7c: 
do  state  sml  Western,  dry  picked,  U/al.V-  do,  state 
and  Western  scalded,  it.eil^e  do,  Inferior,  per  it 
12 413c:  old  cocks,  per  tt,  9  spring  die  ks,  Pfdladel- 
plilu,  per  m,  2Ue:  do,  Long  Island,  per  ft,  |8s*l9ot  do. 
Roston  per  ff do,  State  an/I  W'estern.per  ft, 
14  a  15c:  Western  Inferior.  10 4 12c  suuabs,  vt  hit.-,  per 
gp*.  62.7  >fl.l;  do.  dark,  per  do*.  82.23(*2.M)  Uaiiie— . 
I  nrtrldgcH,  prime,  per  ptdr.  -UtSfflgl;  ,  niuw  prime 
tier  pair,  9UC(A||I:  woodcock:  prime,  per  pair,  76c.  soft 
birds,  per  pair,  at  JOsj/NJe:  venison,  a  estern  saddles 
per  ft.  11*41  (C;  Wild  ducks.  Western  mallard,  per  oulr, 
31*4. 15c’  t4rt  '  |,<  r  lmlr> ‘9*4l()c,  do.,  wood,  per  pair, 

Hii  k.  Quotation*  are:  Carolina  and  Loulslunu. 


MARLBORO  Hasp 

r l  I  1  n.  * 


CORNELIA  Straw- DCnni  i 

Also  a  full  sBsorttneut  of  all  the  now  anti  old 
Fruits,  Oi-mim.ntals.Ae,  p  g  ANttEIlgON, 
Cayuga  Liik«  Nurtsrlss.  Union  Bprlnga,  N  Y 
(Kstsbli shed  l-.’if, )  Hotel  for  descriptions 


Curds,  'm"io Jri  iu'W  lyj.,,  „„  Klegunt  48  page 
f-llt  nouml  I-  lorul  \  utotrrupli  AIImiim  witli 
quotations,  141  p/q;e  IltUMtnited  Premluni 
biiJ  IMoo  Ust.  and  Agent's  CanvaiiriingOuttlt 
aU  lor  I0o.  SNOW  4  uo..  Mertdon,  Couu. 


Wnrninti'il  Solti  II "It'll  Gold  Finis  or  ln-i|icy  mfiinili'J.  Scud  V(k\ 
fornl*  niontliH Nil b«--r! pilot,  to  "  1  Mjiiiy  Dnys,’1  thu  well  linmvn  III  png, 
llltifllrnh'd  Story  t’llpur,  nsd  w»*  wills, 'nil  y„„  tlw  nbrirc  ,n,g  Free, 
t'lvu  for  61,  Adltri--.  I'll  hr.  Happy  I>i:ys,  lliirl  l«r,l,  <  ,,„,> 


1  nRFSFMTaP,’  '*,) Hidden  Name  and  New  Rmboss- 
Ji  pt'k-wk-n  led  Card*,  lOo-,:  New  Game  of  Fun, liic.;  or 
HI  both.  Me.  Wilson  Clinton,  North  Ha  veu,  C't. 

SILKS  p  PATCHWORK 

in  l»u  cunt  ami  $  LOO  pnt:k)ij.*F«i.  IldmivnuMl  nsAvrimt'nt  evor  otlfirutl. 
Qur  JO  emit  pftoktjfC  of  fiuu  ErnhmMury  Silk,  mofM colors,  n mi 
illUftr.'ittiil  Honk  01  ftiuuy  xLltrln**,  Jte.  fur  uraxv  work  IV«**i 

With  every  li.minf.iui.  VALK-SIUv  WOUKS,  Now  Jluvou,  Couu. 

mour  New  Chrouto  Card*:  50  with  name  on  und  ele¬ 
gant  present,  ll/ets,  M  orison  Rros.,  M  t.l  nrmel,  ( :t. 


H«w  Farmer’s  Boy*(aa  filnU.-  Ylom  \  en«- 
ilv  inid  ropntlv  on  the.  farm,  growing  and  selling 
Cubbnge  nno  Uelcry  Wants  and  Heeds,  tfuudreds  are 
'AVil'.VL  lt'  tj!’"10  K,,|‘  *500  worth  each  season. 
Why  not  you?  For  Instructions  and  particulars  write 
to  ISAAC  F  T1 1,1,1  «  UMAftT, 

La  Plume,  Lack’u  Cn„  Pa. 


rresn  hams  at  Fy,  picitleu  hams,  at  UMc.  catv 
Pickled  shoulders  quoted  at  7  47*40  smoked  should- 
ers  ai  -WiSfl*-;  pickled  hams  at  i3'4S/l2k»(: :  smoked 
hams  at  I.Wia/u,-.  MrphLE.s-l.oug  an  :  «hirt“ “car. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


of  at  *t  packet  at  *H  for  Parrels,  und  618,31) 

ro.  ct'frV'"*:  p'ate  beef  n(  il'jflU.  family,  *1jtt*H. 
Reef  fl*»ta—Qu  «trd  hereon  spot iu  *2o.  I Sales  Nov¬ 
ember  aud  December  deliveries,  ut  the  West  <21 
Lx  ftp  -Cnolec  West  rn  steam  at'  7., '5,  for  contract 
grade:  October  closed  at  anout  ;.60t  November  option 
is  o*v/  ••'I'^AILIjC!  Deep IM Ire r  notion  sales  at  7,31  ,o,.HUc 
the  year  option  Closed  at  7.83*7. 18-  January  option 
2®}®*  “  ]-'*(•*-* ri-hnmry  option  sales  at 
7.M';  Uty  steam  I* steady  at  tJUjc..  No  1  city  at  7  Me 
Ketlped  Is  qulH:  I’omluent  q  Otsu  at  7.96c.  On  aoot 
and  7  95o  for  Novernoernnd  December,  and  s.4i)  for 
South  American  on  spot. 

Butter  -State,  best,  tubs  aud  pails.  .tocjJSc:  do. 
tubs,  finn,  arc;  Western,  39(430c.  for  boat!  Stnfe  dairy 
naif  nr  sins  tubs  and  pads,  best  extra.  2*4  27e.  for 
best:  du.  prliiie,2M,fl3lc-  uo.  do,  fair,  WiA'ilc;  do.  Welsh 
tubs  extras,  2ti426c;  prime.  21c;  do  do  good  2,'<«2ic' 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  choicest  <k*474c  do 
f®'r-  >ucv  Wcatern  dairy  auc.  tor  best.  1  n votoes- 
I7®l8c.  for  prime:  W  stern  factory  fresh  extras 
current  make,  Mflllt*e;  I2*6l8ti.  for  fair,  and  li(4lie' 
for  poor:  June  tubs  and  firkin  ,  ISifttS&L  ' 

At  lUe  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  wore  received'  From  Boxtnn-Markrt  steady; 
Northern  creamery,  26®Mc:  Western  at 29'is.30e:  dairy 
selected  at  38<a30o.  From  I'iilladolphla  Market  firm: 
extra  creamery  at  3te.;  Western  do,  29®:«)ci  York 
and  Bradford  at  27(®28c.;  receipts,  1, 3. 3.  From  Chi 
C4go— Market  dull;  extra  creamery,  at  29c:  choice 
do.  at  22<423c.;  extra  dairy  at  18<a20e.  Front  Cin 
cinnati  Market  firm  at  25253UC;  receipts,  159;  ship 
menu.  11. 

Cheese.  -Quotations:  I2t*c.  for  fancy  factories  of 
f8!” .  nu.lK°  au'* .  for  earlier  stock:  (Job 

lots  to  13440:/  1 P41  Uf,e.  tor  line;  good  lots.  lOalthflc 
fair  lots .  94914c;  ulflht,  milk  skims,  ",9V'  ‘  ^i0 
flats,  lie.  for  best  iliiwn  to  5(»6e.  for  common;  Fenn 
monalUa  skims,  Jc.  for  good;  and  U*<&t2Hjc.  for  com- 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Bo8ton.-Market  firm: 
extras  at  U'fliric:  Vermont  at  Ilt*'«l2c.  From  Phlla 
delphln -Market  Steady;  Cheddars,  12}*e:  Ohio  Mats, 
••Hd  receipts,  1,011  boxes.  From  Chicago -Murkct 
firm:  Cheddars,  l1J4'4l3o:  skims,  8(460.  From  Cincin¬ 
nati.  -Slarkct  steady  at  lURc;  receipts,  16  b  xe«:  ship 
merits.  VO.  From  Liverpool— Finest  at  59s.  6d. 

Koos. -Quotations;  State.  2ite*a25c!  Canadian. 
2.1'42jHiC:  Western,  24c-  held  fresh  lots  at  20 4 
-  ^-‘Une*)  at  2oc,  tor  'date;  IhflTbc.  ,for  Canadian, 

and  I9fli9t*c  for  West-ru 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  “call’*  the 
following  figures  ruled:  Iowa  llr-ts.  23v*c;  Canada 
fir-ts,  2;U*c:  State  firsts,  25c;  State  extra,  26c  Illinois 


5(1  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  und  li  Latest 
Songs,  10c.  J.  S.  I’AHPEK,  111  7 111  Ave.,  New  York. 

(FARM  TKliKlilf A  1*11  V,  or  H1IOUT-II AND 

LCAnn  and  TV  UK  VV  K  IT^INT*  here.  Hi tiiut Ions 
rurnlshcd.  Address  Valentine  Bros..  Janesville,  WIh. 


A  Chicago  bpring  %e.  lower;  No.  2  Red  lj^c. 
lower.  Corn,  7c.  lower.  Oats,  lower. 
Pork,  25c.  lower.  Hogs,  from  5c.  to  5Ue. 
higher,  according  to  grade.  Cattle,  front  5c. 
to  75c.  lower.  Sheep,  a  trifle  lower. 

WiiK.ir.— In  active  demand:  sales  ranged.  *•  Kegu- 
•at  October,  JIJC474940  November,  ei«ia75Aic ; 
December,  .»Ot,<t.7»*o;  January,  ;?l*(47H<v  May.  84  4 
«?‘Pi  3  Uhleami  .spring,  Jl»7«4C  No.  3  do,  62  4 

b.;*c;  No.  2  Red,  ei9ic:  Ntk  .1  do.  653*c.  cokn— Un¬ 
settled!  Cash,  4 61  *-I6X*c:  Oct., 45 <t 46m,c:  Nov,.  13 jt  nu,c 

•«*h!"vM)*fl.  Oats. -Cash; 
2544c-  Octaber,  ja-lifl.'ia:  November,  2CU26VC-  all  the 
year,  2  -14  * 20c ;  May,  391*4  294*  .  Rre— Quiet  at  ,2e. 
iUHLfcv  111  fa  Irdcuiaua  at  ..9c,  Flaxseko-Iu  fair 
demand  ac  61  36*8'.Jf.U.  Fork  -Quiet  declined  5,* 
J;"1  ringed C3teh.liS.75;  all  theyo„r,»li.8u 
(Spll.So.  Uo'.*-  Rcilgh  pit'  king.  M.UUflLUi;  puoklng 
and  « hipping,  6,45.50;  light,  61  .-,0*5. |5  skips  and 
gras&ers,  63.75(46  4.30.  Cattle  Market  slow  «,‘d 
weak  ;  export  grmles.  66.707*7,25 ;  good  to  choice 
shipping,  86.  46.80;  Inferior  t-i  fair,  61.20'g,*,  50- 
range  cattle  eas  er.  Texans,  63.25  464.  SHK.KF-Best 
grades  firmer;  common,  dull-  medium  to  good  *2  > , 
pf&iti&i  .^'l'f  r,or  to  fair  62.25(0,82.75;  good  to  choice, 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  about  steady. 
Corn,  #c.  lower.  Oats,  %c.  lower.  Rye,  lc. 
higher.  Barley,  unchanged,  Cattle,  a  trifle 
higher  in  most  grades.  Sheep,  steady.  Hogs, 
25c.  to  30c.  highei. 

? 77t*(i*77J*c.  cash;  October, 
77477t*c;  November.  78  478?*c:  December,  9b*fl.8UWc 
all  the  year,  TC40;  May.  yu-^c*.  Corn  Casn, 

October,  ISKfcc-  November,  394*c  all  the  year.^:«Mc; 
January,  ilQC:  Mav.  JY7*i-,  Oais  -Sales  a 1 2.58*9.25% c 
ca-h:  November.  278*c:  all  the  year,  2 M  7 25V.-;  May, 
^  W;  _ ^ R v e  -Dull,  at  5 1  e .  Baqlby—  Market  steady 
at  &I®mI4c.  kLAX-sEED-Qub.t,  at  gi.Sl.  Cattlk- 
Marfcet  stead v  Exports,  »6.imvi  75:  good  to  choice 
shipping,  8V3(jA6.:iii  common  to  medium,  64..Vifl  .  si)' 
gra<-<  natives  $|,®l  '-0  gras-  Texans, 

So1  — ComxnOM  to  medium,  ti  25:483;  sir  t. ,  choice 
8i2.Vfl ■ -.|5-  lamb*,  <2  »j 44:  Tex  ins  at  6243.25.  Hoos 

6-1  90i*5.l0;  packing,  ,4.95 


The  Highest-priced  Paint  in  the 
United  States  is  the 


ESSEX  PAINT 


LIVE  8TOOK  MARKETS, 


New  York.  Saturday.  October  25  1884. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  10,005  bead, 
against  12  181  head  for  tint  corresponding  lime  lust 
week.  Hales— Indiana  steers,  1,236  lb,  6«:  do,  1,272  lb, 
85.90;  do.  1,173  lb,  65,25;  do,  1,150  lb,  9J*c,  55  lb;  Ken 
tucky  do.  1,135  lb,  65.23:  do  1.349  lb.  lOftc,  5(i  Jb;  do, 
1,118 lb, ORfc,  55  lb' oxen.  1,378  lb,  #4.50:  Ohio  steers 
1,3521b,  86.10;  do,  1,1751b,  .8,50;  do,  1,275  lb.  Ho.  5filb: 
Kei  tacky  steers,  l,m  lb,  86.371*  Pennsylvania 
steers,  1,231  lb,  9.t*e.,  55  lb,  and  50c,  per  head:  Texans. 
3-52  lb,  Ko, 3.3  lb'  do,  923  lb,  74jc.  less  810'  do,  845  lb,  7)*e. 
und  82);  do,  Illinois  steers,  1,1'Jt  lb,  lie,  M  lb;  do,  1,275 
lb.  *5,20:  Colorado  steers,  1,066  lb,  K-Mo.  35  1b:  native 
steers,  1,210  ib,  10««, B6  lb:  do,  1,178  lb,  |5.80;  do,  1,170 
lo,85,75:  bulls,  1,1191  lb,  13.50:  Michigan  oxen,  1, 471  lb, 
84  2.5'  mixed  Western  do,  1,257  lb,  86.60;  Virginia  do’ 
1.451  I'*,  86  80;  do,  I,r/li  Ib,  86  50;  Uo,  1.282  lb  ttr  do 
Vm  '!’-  4  *  lh:  dO.  1,515  ib  li)Jc; 
(JO,  l,.)87  lb,  IlQe  do,  1,356  lb,  Hlic,  do  1,1.95  Ib  UKfl!" 
do,  1.267  Ib.  Il)**c:  do.  1.0*40  Ib.  *4,50  '  '  ^  , 

Calves  -Grassers,  263  ft,:»*c  do.  211.  ft.  83.30  uer 
100  lbs;  do  240  ft ,  *3.3.3'  Mixed  do,  346  ft ,  4c:  do  £!i  ft, 4c; 
do,  1.8  ft,  84.90,  vettD,  210  lbs,  7c.  do,  130  ft,  8c;  do,  I  15 

In  |  !»C 

*'<l)  —Total  receipts  for  six  days. 

4j,o.*i  head,  against  44,111  head  for  tin.  corresponding 
time  last  week.  nulcs-Uuuttdlun  lamos,  87  ft,  M*e; 
Htaie  do,  70  ft,  5J<C:  Michigan  sheep,  si  ft,  *4  MQ-  do 
do.  j 7  n>,  t'siC:  Norther'  Canada,  do,  88  ft,  *4  iwu- 
Western  sheep,  16  ft  3J)*cj-  Pen.'sylvanla  do,  ’A  ft  45*c- 
Indiana  heep.i'd  ft.lUc:  Onlodo,8l  ft  *k*():  Ke  tucky 
sheep,  87  ft,  4C;  do.  Wlb,  8-1  15:  do,  9)5  ft,  4P.o ;  blub- 
w4  ®.  Ohio  sheep.  02  ft.  Utr,  do  M  ft,  4i*,c: 
lo-  ,n-  »»  Kentucky  do,  &8  ft,  #4  80;  Pennsylvania 
larobs,  t8  ft,  5c:  Maryland  iamb-,  61  ft,.  5e, 


SAGS  GREENS,  OLIVE  GREENS, 
MAROON,  TERRA  COTTA, 

ORANGE,  SCARLET, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  ,  etc. 

These  Paints  ure  peculiarly  adapted  to  Queen  Anne 
and  suburban  residences.  They  contain  pure  metal, 
not  oxidized  (destroynd),  and  ure  wurrauted  to  con 
tain  no  Barytes.  Water,  01  Benzine 
Prices  ana  sample*  furnished  by  the 


:X  PAINT  WORKS 

ESSEX,  EOIVAI. 


G-eiierM.1  yViivrerLiniiig;  Itutow  of 

THE  RIJRAI*  NEW  -  YORB 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable .  All  are 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  eorrespot 
With  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will 
futile. 

Orpinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  Hue  'to  1 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  y  ear 
v,  £p9,n<J*teof  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line  25 

a^terspa7,c0.<:OUPJ'UlK  “  °r  moro'  hwi8  05 
line,  minion  leaded. .  *  7s 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Tlie  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is- 
Single  Copy,  per  year .  ,,, 

“  six  months . ..!.!!!!!!!!“  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  peryoar,  piist-pald . $9.04  (12s.  (id.) 

ranee. ..  .  , 3.04  (1GJ$  fr.) 

I1  rcnch  Colonics. . . . .  4.08(291*  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  eanvasslug  outfit  on 
application. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  ST  AM  Pa  TO 


E.  &  O.  WARD 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  A  Iso  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
so.viugeggs.  Established  1845, 

Wo.  '1 19  Washington  Mt„  New  York  City. 

TO  Ntm.SBn.YBS1’  N 

Prime  Southern  PEACB  PITTh.  und  OSAGE  ORANGE 
APPLE  and  ASPARAGUS  HEEi)  for  Sale;  by 

U.  M(»l*  EUrs,  Hoedauiuu, 

111  Market  street.  Philadelphia. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 
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for  i\)t  1)omrfj. 


YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER . 

TWELFTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 

Topic:  Convenient,  Things  Farmers'  Boys 
and  Girls  Can  Make. 

(Concluded. ) 

John  Applegate: — Last  year  I  planted 
seeds  of  10  different  varieties  of  gourds  some 
of  them  (Hi  well,  and  some  did  not.  I  had 
some  long  handled  Dipper  Gourds,  some 
short-bundled  ones,  some  Egg  Gourds  and  one 
Hercules  Club  Gourd,  and  I  bad  six  vines  of 
the  Sugar  Trough  Gourd,  the  other  kinds 
didn't  amount  to  much.  When  1  saw  the 
Discussion  announced,  I  thought  I  would  tell 
you  of  the  handy  things  1  have  made  out  of 
those  gourds.  When  I  gathered  them  I 
sawed  open  the  large  ones  while  they  were 
green;  the  seeds  were  ripe,  but  the  shells  were 
green,  I  cut  them  open  in  all  sorts  of  different 
ways  Of  the  Dipper  Gourds  I  cut  the  ends 
off  leaving  them  shaped  like  a  tunnel,  or  cut 
the  aide  off  to  leave  them  like  a  dipper;  some 
dippers  1  cut  deep  and  some  shallow,  The 
Sugar  Trough  Gourds  were  line  und  large,  for 
I  gave  them  extra  care  and  rich  ground  to 
grow'  in.  1  sawed  them  apart  in  different 
ways,  the  same  as  the  Dipper  Gourds;  the  Egg 
Gourds  and  the  Club  I  did  not  open,  but  put 
them  where  they  would  dry:  the  others  I  left 
out-of-doors  where  they  would  freeze  so  the 
pulp  could  bo  taken  out.  Then  1  forgot  all 
about  them  until  last,  Spring  when  the  snow- 
melted.  1  hadn’t  much  to  do  out  of  school 
time;  we  had  sawed  and  split  wood  enough 
early  in  the  winter  to  last  through,  so  I  cleaned 
some  of  the  Gourds;  some  of  the  Sugar  Trough 
Gourds  held  as  much  as  a  bucket  aud  I  fast¬ 
ened  bucket,  bails  to  them  and  we  use  than  at 
the  barn.  I  cleaned  several  fer  use  in  the 
house  by  scraping  them  with  an  iron  spoon 
inside,  and  a  knife  on  the  outside,  1  cleaned  a 
little  one  for  salt,  one  for  eggs  and  on  a  large 
one  I  cut  the  outlines  of  different  things  with 
my  pocket  knife  to  make  it  look  fancy,  aud 
gavo  it  to  mother  to  keep  carpet  rags  in.  1 
had  cut  the  bottoms  off  of  several, lea  ving  them 
looking  like  asortof  low  tent.  1  cut  windows 
in  these  and  nailed  them  to  boards  for  bird 
homes,  und  put  them  up  around  the  house. 

1  get  laughed  at  because  1  have  found  so  many 
uses  for  my  gourds,  but  it  isn’t  the  kind  of 
laughing  that  makes  a  fellow  feel  mean;  for 
those  who  laugh  at,  me  like  to  make  use  of  the 
gourds.  The  Egg  Gourds  make  good  darning 
balls;  the  Club  Gourd  I  keep  as  ft  curiosity,  it 
is  such  u  lurgeone;  1  pinched  off  all  the  rest 
from  the  vine  when  they  were  small,  so  this 
one  would  be  larger,  und  it  is  a  tine  big  one. 
We  put  the  gourds  to  other  uses,  for  holding 
soft  soap  aud  dry  beaus,  etc.  We  have  hung 
one  up  with  papers  of  seed  in  it,  that  we  saved 
from  the  Garden  Treasures;  but  1  am  afraid 
I  am  takiug  more  than  my  share  of  space. 

Bertha  KnoWltoN:—  When  the  Discus¬ 
sion  was  lirst  spoken  of  I  thought:  “  Why, 
dearie,  met  that’s  an  easy  thing,  to  tell  of 
something  handy  l  can  make;  but  the  self- 
conceit  is  quite  taken  out  of  me  since.  1  have 
racked  my  brain  for  two  weeks  to  think  of 
something  big  und  tine  that  I  could  tell  about, 
and  now  1  come  meekly  forward  to  tell  you 
of  a  few  commonplace  articles  which  any  one 
can  make,  lu  the  first  place,  1  will  describe 
what  we  call  our  “  hour-glass”  stand,  because 
it  is  so  much  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass.  The 
skeleton-work  consists  of  an  old  cheese-box 
nailed  upside  down  to  a  good,  stout  stick  or 
upright,  the  right  bight  for  a  stand.  It  must 
be  nailed  right  in  the  center,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  upright  a  round  piece  of  wood 
several  sizes  smaller  than  the  box,  will  serve  as 
the  bottom.  It  must  be  heavy  enough  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  upsetting.  Then,  with 
the  box  for  the  top, the  covering  can  be  planned 
of  whatever  material  nr  color  you  like.  To 
knowhow  much  you  will  need,  measure  across 
the  box  und  from  top  to  bottom  of'  the  stand, 
allowing  length  enough  to  bring  the  material 
closely  about  the  rod  at  one  point — just  as  we 
belt  in  our  "Mother  Hubbards.1’  We  have 
ours  covered  with  red  calico,  with  a  hand  of 
black  about  the  top  and  bottom,  und  a  black 
baud  where  it  is  belted  in.  By  choosing 
colors  to  correspond  with  other  furniture  iu  a 
bed-room,  it  makes  u  pretty  table,  and  is  very 
convenient,  too. 

We  would  be  broken  up  without  ours,  which 
has  stood  iu  a  certain  corner  of  our  room  for 
a  long  time.  W  nen  one  cover  becomes  faded, 
another  cun  be  put  right  over  it.  1  always 
like  to  make  such  things,  for  most  of  the  work 
can  l»e  done  with  hammer  and  tacks,  aud 
that  sounds  so  business  like. 

Stand  number  two,  before  it  is  transformed 
is  a  prosaic  dry  goods  box  turned  on  end. 


The  only  care  is  to  have  it  a  convenient  bight. 
Then  buy  your  calico — a  plain  brown  I  like 
best — enough  to  plait  on  about,  the  top  of  the 
box  and  bang  down  quite  full.  Leave  an 
opening  at  the  side  or  middle,  where  the  cur¬ 
tain  may  lie  pushed  aside  so  that  shoes  or  what¬ 
ever  you  please,  may  be  kept  inside  the  box — 
or  I  should  say  stand  now.  The  top  may  be 
covered  with  the  same  material,  or  a  strip  of 
cretonne  will  add  to  the  effect.  Just  as  you 
please  about  that.  Such  a  stand  is  prettiest 
just  lor  wash  bowl,  soap-dish,  etc.,  as  it  is 
hardly  large  enough  for  general  purposes.  If 
you  can  prevail  upon  your  big  brother  to  put 
some  shelves  inside  the  box  it  will  add  much 
to  its  usefulness.  For  my  part  l  can  never 
make  a  shelf  go  in  right,  and  decided  long  ago 
that  I  am  no  eaqjentcr.  I  do  wish  some  of 
the  boys  would  tell  us  bow  they  make  the 
shelves  stay  in  any  thing  like  u  box. 

1  have  before  now  transformed  the  crown 
of  some  coarse  straw  hat  into  a  modest  little 
work  basket.  The  crown  can  be  lined  with 
whatever  material  you  like— a  few  little 
pockets  stitched  on  for  buttons,  thimble, 
thread,  etc..,  and  a  bow  of  narrow  ribbon  here 
aud  there,  to  suit  your  own  taste,  will  make  a 
real  cunning  and  convenient  work  basket. 
But  the  best  thing  is  a  work  box  constructed 
from  a  cigar  box.  With  a  good  tbiu  paste 
put  on  a  cover  of  dark  plain  calico — percale 
or  something  substantial.  A  warm  iron  passed 
over  just  after  it  is  pasted  on  will  make  it 
perfectly  smooth,  and  if  you  are  careful  not 
to  daub  the  goods  it  will  look  as  well  as  though 
made  to  order.  The  inside  should  be  lined 
with  silk  or  something  finer  than  the  outside. 

I  used  a  well  worn  brown  silk  handkerchief 
for  mine,  and  it  looks  well.  On  the  inside  of 
the  lid  construct  a  cushion  of  some  sort.  The 
easiest  und  best  way  is  to  lay  a  piece  of  flannel 
over  some  appropriate  stuffing— hair  or  moss 
— and  paste  goods  like  the  lining  aliout  it 
leaving  the  cushion  square  or  oblong.  Be 
sure  not  to  soil  the  goods  in  pasting,  and 
wherever  it  Is  possible  pass  a  warm  iron  over 
the  freshly  pasted  cloth.  It  is  convenient  in 
size  and  shape  and  just  the  the  thing  for  com¬ 
mon  use. 

There  are  many  other  common  things  to  be 
made,  but  I  will  not  describe  more  to-day. 
in  fact,  1  don’t  know  of  many  but  what  all 
the  rest  of  you  know  too.  I  hope  some  of  the 
girls  will  tell  what  they  can  make,  for  it  is 
so  nice  about  Christmas  times  to  know’  how  to 
make  those  "handy  things.” 

Nellie  8.— Mittens  made  of  yarn  worn 
or  rough  wont  on  the  farm,  wear  out  so 
soon  that  I  have  made  a  pair  for  each  of  my 
brothers  and  for  myself,  out  of  dark  canton- 
flannel.  They  are  comfortable  and  neat,  as 
well  as  strong.  The  pattern,  I  cut  from 
the  hand  it  is  intended  for,  cutting  the 
thumb  and  hand  in  one  piece.  The  mittens 
must  be  cut  considerably  larger  thun  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  hand,  as  its  thickness  must  lie  con¬ 
sidered;  to  In;  sure  of  fitting  the  hand,  a  mit¬ 
ten  may  be  made  of  muslin  or  cambric  basted 
up  and  tried  on,  aud  if  it  fits,  used  as  a  pat 
torn ;  the  cuffs  cut  long  and  fastened  with 
small  buttons  make  a  very  Riiug,  complete 
mitten,  and  the  soft  side  of  the  canton  flannel 
next  to  the  hand  is  warm  aud  comfortable 
Thes#  can  be  made  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
are  so  cheap  and  serviceable,  no  one  need  go 
with  cold  fingers  to  drive,  saw  wood,  or  do  the 
feeding  and  milking.  I  have  made  mittensof 
this  pattern  of  soft  cloth,  ornamented  the 
backs  and  cuffs,  and  worn  them  to  school. 

A  butter  marker  made  from  a  potato  usual¬ 
ly  goes  over  my  rolls  of  butter  before  1  put 
them  away.  1  make  it  by  peeling  a  potato, 
usually  taking  the  peeling  off  in  pretty  thick 
slices,  leaving  a  square  piece,  on  one  side  of 
which  1  cut  grooves  one  way  and  then  the 
other  way,  across  the  first,  at.  right  angles. 
This  makes  a  neat  little  figure  on  the  rolls; 
putting  it  on  diagonally  at  short,  intervals, 
gives  a  fancy  appearance  to  the  roll  of  butter, 
and  1  always  feel  more  pleased  with  my  work 
if  it  looks  nice. 

The  most  convenient  inspiration  I  ever  had 
was  to  buy  two  dozen  hooks  for  our  closets, 
and  to  get,  the  nail  box  aud  hammer  and  drive 
up  as  many  nails  where  they  were  needed,  and 
I  labeled  several  of  the  nails  so  each  might  bo 
used  lor  the  purpose  for  which  i  t  was  intended, 
lu  tile  summer-kitchen  six  nails  were  labeled 
respectively  :  "lantern,”  “  blacking  brush,” 
"mop,”  "scrublng  brash,”  "work  uprons  ’  aud 
"dust  pan.”  The  nails  were  in  one  corner 
where  they  would  show  the  least.  Whenever 
one  of  them  was  empty,  I  looked  about  for  its 
load  and  put  it  back  wherever  found,  unless 
it  was  in  use.  The  labels  were  of  red  paper 
with  the  names  written  over  them,  und  one 
pasted  over  each  nail.  Over  the  dish- 
table  were  nails  for  the  dish-pan,  draining- 
pan  and  steel  dish-rag.  I  drove  all  the  nails 
without  pouuding  my  fingers  once,  though  1 
broke  several  nails  before  I  learned  to  strike 
them  squarely.  Those  nails  were  my  especial 
care  until  the  boys  and  father  and  mother 
learned  what  each  oue  was  for;  now  they  are 


not  often  empty,  and  we  all  find  it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  know  just  where  to  look 
for  things. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  Garden  Treas¬ 
urer  frame  up  plentifully,  can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  pretty  plant  having  red  veins  in 
the  leaves?  PI  ‘ase  tell  me  how  to  plant 
hyacinths  and  tube  roses  for  a  Winter  garden. 

1  have  a  little  sled  with  a  box  nailed  on  it.  I 
fill  the  box  with  chips,  bitch  my  Angora  goat 
to  it.  and  haul  all  the  kindling  we  need.  Your 
nephew,  corns  higgkns,  J  r. 

Johnson  Co.,  Mo. 

[One  variety  of  Cannahas  red-veined  leaves; 
I  cannot  tell  whether  that  is  the  name  of  your 
plant  or  not,  from  knowing  only  that  one  fact. 
I  do  not.  think  you  could  grow  tuberoses  in 
the  Winter,  unless  you  bare  a  very  warm, 
sunny  room  where  the  tempe'atnre  can  be 
kept  very  even  nil  the  time.  Hyacinths,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  qnito  so  particular:  but  they 
muot  be  kept  from  freezing  and  given  sun- 
sh in'-  part  of  each  dav.  The  bulbs  should  ba 
planted  in  rich  soil  mixed  with  sand.  After 
they  are  set  out.  water  them  au  l  set  the  pots 
iu  the  dark  for  two  or  three  weeks;  the  bulbs 
will  make  roots  while  they  stand  in  ihe  dark, 
and  w  hen  brought  to  the  sunlight  will  push  up 
strong  healthy  tops.  uncle  mark.] 

,  - *♦* - 

Uncle  Mark:— You  have  a  great  many 
nephews  and  nieces,  but  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  get  acquainted  with  another  one.  My 
father  has  taken  the  Rural  for  15  years.  W e 
received  the  seed  last  Spring.  This  is  a  little 
too  far  north  for  the  corn.  My  father  sowed 
the  wheat  and  rye  this  Fall.  We  have  100 
sheep.  100  cattle  und  10  horses.  One  of  the 
yearling  horses  is  mine;  it  is  part  Norman, 
We  have  a  pair  of  Norman  horses.  We  milk 
21  cows.  We  have  300  seres  of  land,  two  pas¬ 
tures,  oue  hus  80,  the  other  40  acres.  I  have 
herded  cattle  until  this  Fall;  my  father  has 
now  made  a  pasture  to  keep  the  cows  in. 

Lust  Thursday  we  all  went  waluuting;  we 
gathered  20  bushels  in  the  forenoon  Friday 
morning  when  I  went  to  take  the  cows  to  the 
pasture,  the  horse  slipped  down  and  hurt  my 
leg  very  badly.  I  think  one  of  the  bones  is 
broken;  I  cannot  step  on  it  yet. 

I  have  six  sisters,  aud  we  have  18  swarms  of 
bees,  the  hoes  make  a  good  deal  of  honey. 

Yours  truly, 

Humboldt  Co.,  la.  orris  french. 

[[  am  very  sorry  you  were  hurt,  but  hope 
that  the  bone  was  not  broken  in  your  leg,  and 
that  you  are  aole  to  walk  again  bv  this  time. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  will  endeavor  to 
write  a  longer  letter  for  you  this  time,  as  you 
did  not  see  fit  to  print  the  other  but  sent  it  to 
the  waste  basket.  I  have  hud  the  misfortune 
of  losing  one  of  my  eyes  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bottle  of  powdor.since  1  wrote  to  you  before. 

1  did  not  get  to  teud  my  cabbage  very  much. 
The  curl  leaf  variety  did  not  do  very  well  for 
us  this  Hummer.  Our  Garden  Treasures  are 
nine.  One  sunflower  stalk  lmd  250  flowers; 
this  scorns  like  a  big  story,  but  mamma  couut 
od  them.  Hhe  has  eight  Niagara  grape  vines 
living,  they  have  grown  nicely  this  Summer. 
The  tomatoes  are  splendid  und  are  the  admi¬ 
ration  ol  all  who  see  them.  Worms  are  de¬ 
stroying  some  of  our  bees  this  Fall.  1  attend¬ 
ed  our  county  fair  two  days  this  fall,  there 
were  some  fine  horses  exhibited  and  some 
nice  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle.  Pa  took 
samples  of  his  Shumaker  and  Fultzo-Clawsoc 
wheat  but  received  no  premiums. 

Kosciusko  Co.,  lnd.  HARRY  c.  WRIGHT. 

[I  uu  very  son y  that  yon  have  lost  an  eye 
but.  bow  fortunate  that  you  did  not  lose  both. 
What  a  magnificent  plant  your  sunflower 
must  have  been.  Do  you  use  the  seeds  as 
chicken  feed?  uncle  mark.] 

- m - 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  have 
my  name  added  to  the  long  list  of  Cousins, 
or  rather  put  in  t  he  place  of  my  sister  Jessie’s 
(under  nomde  plume  Brownie),  who  has  mar¬ 
ried  and  gone  to  Ohio.  I  will  take  her  nom 
de  plume  also.  I  am  13  years  of  age,  live  on 
a  farm  of  80  acres,  which  is  set  out  mostly  to 
apple,  peach,  pear  aud  cherry  trees.  There 
w  as  about  one  fourth  of  a  crop  of  apples  this 
year.  We  had  no  peaches,  a  full  crop  of 
cherries,  andu  very  few  pears. 

Father  attempted  to  build  adum  in  a  little 
brook  that  runs  on  the  eastern  part  of  our 
place,  but  there  came  a  heavy  rain  and  washed 
away  what  he  had  built.  An  agricultural 
fair  was  held  at  Scottville  the  25ib  and  26th, 
which  was  pronounced  the  b*st  held  in  any 

county  in  this  State.  1 1  don’t  see  how  they 
knew.)  Scottville  is  a  little  village  of  about 
900  inhabitants,  and  situated  about  the  center 
of  the  county  on  the  F.  and  P.  il.  R  JR...  und 
two  State  roads  running  through  the  village. 
It  goes  bv  three  names,  "  Sweet.land,”  "Mason 
Center,”' and  "  Scottville,”  Sweetland  was 
the  original  name  givea  it,  because  a  man  by 
that  name  first  settled  there.  1  study  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  geography,  grammar  and 
civil  government,  also  music.  W  ell,  1  will 
close  with  the  promise  to  try  and  write  a 
longer  and  more  interesting  letter  next  time. 

Y ours  truly. 

Mason  Co.,  Mich.  "  brownie.” 

[We  are  very  glad  to  have  some  oue  to  take 
our  first  Brownie’s  place  if  she  must  marry 
and  leave  us,  send  her  U  ncle  Mark’s  very  best 
wishes,  be  has  been  in  Ohio,  aud  thinks  she 
will  enjoy  living  there.  uncle  mark.] 


$mplemcnt.$i  and  Parhincry. 


EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER 
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THE  HALLADAY 

Geared  Wind  Mill 

As  used  for 
Shelling  and 
Kiev  ating 
Corn,  Grind¬ 
ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay, 
Saw  i  n  g 
Wood.Punip- 
i  n  g  Water, 
etc. 
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Seud  for  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Jtc. 

r.lv,  d.-fiti  Mvi  I  O'.  f>!:nn  or  vnor  well;  nusntlry  or  water 
wanted  Ssnre  also  what  macMtionr  vi  a  wl-ti  10  operate,  and 
we  rill  nnn'e  mi  a  ipeoial  j-rioc  lor  Uie  entire  outfit,  i  t  my  part 
thereof.  Reliable  Aeenti  wanted  ia  nil  .unties. 

C  8.  Wiitii  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Balaiia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill 


THE  GIBES  PATENT  "IMPERIAL” 


Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 


EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

n7yrint8  a  wn 


tt.u: 


manufactured  by 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


wrMtwt 

IgrlowllorwllikTenllon  — "  ,  , 

*  “the  A*e(  •'•tm  HO  pereent-of  l»W,  Peebles 
value  ef  the  Manure.  Rpreeds  eveelv  eU 

Ends  of  tr  enure,  broadcast  or  In  drill,  in  one- ten  lb 
Vy.e  required  by  baud.  Hluntrated  OatAlnsatsfrM 
CEMF  A  BLUl’EK  MF’ti  DO,  »rrs<ue.  N.  Y 


KEMPS  MflNIlRF  SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 

COMBINED. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORCE, 

AND 

COMBINATION 

ANVIL  and  VISE 


Especially  for  Farmers  in  do¬ 
ing  odd  Jobs  about  the  farm. 

TIME  AMD  MONEY  SAVED. 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue 
describing  these  and  our  Sci¬ 
entific  Grinding  Mill. 


THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 


sramoriELS,  o. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

KM  IDIOM),  IX®. 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

We  itiHnufJWturi!  tile 

Best  French  Ruhr 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills 

to  tl»t* uouiitrr .  SpihI  Ltr 
description  tin  A  prlc»*«. 

Slaw  you  saw  ilii*  If 
Kcral  New-Yorker. 


VICTORY  CORN 
MILL. 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  is  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  grinding  the  corn  and 
cub  together,  and  for  this 
kind  of  grin, tine  we  defy 
competition  It  also  grinds 
oil  cake*,  cracker*,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  n-ed  for 
feed  I  "g,  uu<r  w|tn  our 
cleaning  attachment  shells 
corn  at  the  rate  of  iU  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  Capacity,  * , 
?4J,  and  US  bushels  per  hour. 
Warranted  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  For  circulars  address 

THOMAS  UOIIEKT8,  Springfield.  O. 


We  will send  von  n  watch  or  a  chain 
Bit  SAIL  OR  EXFimSh.  <  •-  O.  D  .  to  la) 
examined  before pay  lug  any  money 
and  i f  i tot  saLl.-Uieutry. leturned  at 
OUrexpense.  e  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  stive  you  SO  per 
cent,.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  Warranted  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


n  a  TCIilTCT  Thomas  F.  Simpson,  Wash- 
r  A  I  ell  I  O  .  lngton,  D.  C.  No  pay  asked 
for  pataat  until  •btalned.  Writ#  for  invwatar’s  guide 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS, 


PimUajuottjJ  §Mverttettt0 


® ttti ^cfd.si  anti  Pant,«( 


Gen.  Butler  has  worn  the  same  style  of 
clothes  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Conklino  will  be  all  at  sea  on  election 
day.  He  is  going  to  Europe. 

President  Arthur  pays  taxes  in  New 
York  this  year  to  the  amount  of  $6,377  85. 

Mr.  Fakgus.  author  of  “Called  Back,”  has 
passed  his  40tb  year,  is  very  deaf,  and  is  a  poor 
talker. 

Congressman-elect  Martin  A.  Foran, 
of  the  81st  Ohio  District,  was  formerly  an  Oil 
City  cooper. 

Dr.  Arkrnethy,  of  Rutherford  College  in 
North  Carolina,  has  educated  1.300  men  free 
of  expeuse  dnring  the  last  31  years. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  just  dead,  left  a  for- 
tuneof  over  $45,000,000  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  will  iuheril  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Buck,  Mr,  Pine,  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr.  Coe 
are  the  mouohyllabic  names  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress  in  Connecticut. 

In  the  great  Industrial  Exjiosition  at  New 
Orleans,  Mrs.  Julia  Word  llowe  will  beat  the 
head  of  the  department  of  women's  work. 

Mr,  James  Gordon  Bennett  recently 
crossed  the  continent  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  banqueting  there,  and  returning, 
all  iu  13  days. 

Kossuth  lives  in  a  little  attic  apartment  at 
Turin,  having  retired  from  his  business  as 
teacher  of  tho  English  language,  and  is  feeble 
in  his  old  age. 

Sir  Moses  Monteeiore,  who  has  just  at¬ 
tained  his  hundredth  year,  has  renewed  his 


NIAUAKASunAPE 

gener^  pul»lic,  wl^ont  restriction,  a  llmttod  nil  inter  of  two-year  old  vine*  of  tholr  CELEBRATED  WHITE 

^  !l"d  ia  rotMI<m  f',r  '•>"'*  *°  h«  in  tho  spring 

The  merited  popularity  of  thi*  wonderful  grape  among  frnlt,  lover*  throughout  the  country  indnccrl  nn. 

it,T.  o',  w8  *»««"'•  tv *«*»n|.t  A  FRAUD  in  oifci  imr  to  furnish  thorn  to  their  .nulomor*  at.  a  reduced  lalmimr 

--i.V.W,""  f  ,n  h'Kl  '"uipun.v  (l.-  irev.  therefore,  to  Inform  the  ,ml  He.  that  It  now  hiw  m,d  Swavs 

has  had,  the  abvilale  c.iilrul  am!  p..-s,*-.,m  of  all  Dm  vine  enmn  fmra  the  ivoml  or  ,- u  II.,,  a*  "ft  lioX  l.ilmraun  \  n 
inlso  I1"*1  t??t  "!*  person  has  e. hint  the  right  to  pro  pacin'  It  .  anil  only  imu—  inn'iiavtiur  a  cert  -Urate  of 

eimhi'iL lnml  the  Lompany,  .miter  Dm  'Jomimliy*.  *i-ul,  will  have  the  rich!  to  take  order*  for  .a-  the  ability  to 

V  ill  VveVee.o-idv  nlH.;eh '  l  !  ' o  a  «'i>  .''V'/V!"8 ,U,C  .lire,-)  or  through  their  i.i.therTzcd 

“+■  ,  ,  1  IV!  1  '-v  attached  to  it  A  bEAL  plainly  Damped  with  our  R ROISTERED  TR  ADK  M  ARK 

V”V‘  r""  -erymen  .rill  he  -npt.lled  iu, on  liberal  norms,  aip<  f.iniMi ‘  1 nuf  mi  “ruv |. ' Take  mders 
hy  the  Company.  A^.R-os*  w  O  X1W"™  V  ln,,!'  f,oi"  -ample  grnpe-i.  Clreulu. .  and  colored  plate:*  also  furnished 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
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%  new  grapes 
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Tlic  Great  Literary  Sensation  of  the  Year 


OF  A  HUSBAND.”  By  Auirunl  Berkeley.  a  r«** 
niai’lCHiilo  Book.  \u  iinnitrn*<<  h»t,  Evorybody  is 
buying  it.  A  Iaujph  in  ovrry  |»mn\  muT  under  all  a 
ncuithi  al  lesion  for  every  home.  1 75  ehaniftenstio  11* 
lustrations.  It  is  gnin^  like  wlldfirn. 

Agents  Wanted, 

Hartford,  Cincinnati  or  Boston.  MKKTIUN  this  PAPER. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

k  Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

’  Makes  lighter  bisenit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Making  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottle..  Sold  at  u  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford'.  A I  in  unite  nnd  Cook  Hook 
■ent tree 

RunifordChenilciti  Work.i,  Providence,  R.  t. 

H.M.  ANTHONY  Ag'tlUUnn.l  102  Reaile  St„  N.  Y . 


SMALL  FRUITS 


kuilirnrltiK  nil  Varieties;  also 
It  superior  stock  nf  fruit  trees, 
I  lloslrulr-d  catalogue free  tell¬ 
ing  Imw  to  gel  iitnigmw  them 

J.  t.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 


GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK! 

NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


1S3N-1KKI 


THE  LARGEST  „«W«r 

KA  If  I,  V  l*EA  If.  Ulpenlnk  In  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  EARLY  IU  Jply,  unit 
Selin  at  niubest  Prices.  Send  for  fils 
lory  of  Oicinix.l.  1  hick.  100  vhatls  iii.d. 

J  *r  Head  quarters  r--r  KIKEEUK 
PHARR,  IMKRY  stk..  wbkkkiks.  WIL¬ 
SON,  JR.  Bi.ai-KJIICHKIKh.  MARLBORO 
RanPOBRiiiich,  (1  HARKS 

UNI  PASt«Y, 

Pnrry  I*.  O.,  N.  J. 


This  wonderful  book  continues  to  sell  im¬ 
mensely,  ami  among  others  of  flue  quality  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  i  iamb,  having  bad 
more  years  of  continued  large  sales,  buving 
been  repeatedly  corrected  until  it  may  be  said 
to  lie  literally  without  fuult,  having  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  where  possible,  having 
been  for  yours  nnd  years  the  lavoriieol  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  tvho  have  used  it.  anil  having 
been  most  profitable  to  tho  publishers  and  to 
the  widow  of  the  compiler,  the  copyright  alone 
amounting  to  more  than  $1)0,000, 


^mptementss  and  Wachincru 


can  Minister  to  China,  there  has  been  planted 
in  front  of  Ins  residence  at  Washington,  a  row 
of  genuine  Giugho  trees, 

Ireland  is  herself  ruled  immediately  by 
two  Englishmen,  but  she  has  given  Canning, 
Elgin,  Lawrence,  Mayo,  Northbrook,  Eyttou, 
Ripon,  and  Dufferlu  to  rule  India. 

This  new'  dormitory  erected  by  the  late 
Cyrus  H,  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  for  the 
Northwestern  Presbyterian  Seminary,  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000,  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
trustees. 

W.  H.  Vanderbilt  has  donated  $500,000  to 
tbeN.  Y.  ColJeg^of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
His  object  was  to  elevate 
instruction  in  this 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  (SURAT  Metilcnl  WORK  on  MANHOOD* 

Nervnus  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  mnn.  A  book  for  every  man,  younir,  mlddle- 
ok<><)  and  old.  It  contains  prescriptions  fur  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 


rience  for  2!t  years!*  such  us  probably  never  be. ore 
fe  I  to  the  lot  of  any  physician .  H*'  panes,  bound 

In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  «llt. 
KUnra u teed  to  be  a  finer  work  Iu  every  sense  mo¬ 


le  T11E 


$3.00, 

Mailed,  post  free,  for  above  prlee 


111  CL  LU.j  Boston. 

867  Broadway,  New  York, 


as  a  building  fund, 
the  standard  of  medical 
country. 

W.  H.  Vanderbilt  pays  taxes  on  an  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  $2,133,000,  and  Jay  Gould 
on  $-155,000,  real  and  personal  property  to¬ 
gether.  Other  w'ealtby  people  doubtless  pay 
in  proportion. 

Mr.  Lmmons  Blaine,  who  is  to  marry  the 
duugbter  of  Mr.  Medill,  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  short  and  thick-set,  with 
a  swarthy  face,  a  piercing  dark  eye,  a  genial 
smile,  and  charmiug  manners. 

Mit  T.  J.  Proctor,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Califor¬ 
nia,  vouches  lor  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  a  sluglo  red  wood  tree  furnished  all  the 
timber  lor  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the 
State,  and  60,000  shingles  besides. 

Miss  Carrie  W klton,  the  lady  whose  sad 
death  upon  Long’s  Peak  attracted  so  much 
attentiou  recently,  has  left  her  fortune 
amounting,  it  Is  stated,  to  between  $2iX),000 
and  $250, 000,  to  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Mr  John  U.  Garrett,  the  great  railroad 
manager,  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
his  wife's  death,  which  undoubtedly  hastened 
his  own.  He  usually  had  her  beside  him  in  his 
office,  giving  it  a  home-like  appearance,  uud 
she  was  of  great  assistance  In  his  business. 

Mr.  Tollemaciie, rector  of  Bouth  Wytham, 
in  Kugiaud,  has  his  three  children  uarned; 
Lyulpb  Ydwallo  (Jdin  Nestor  Lyoncl  Foedmag 
Hugh  Krchenevyne  8axou  Esa  Cromwell 
Oraia  Nevill  Dysart  Piantagenet  1  ollemache- 
Tollemache.  Mabel  Heluiiugham  Ethel  Hun- 
tingtower  Beatrice  Blazouiberrie  Evangeline 
Vl-,6  tie  Loui  de  AreJlane  Piantagenet  Toed- 
mug  Saxon  Tollemache  Tollemacbe.  Lyonia 
Dertaia  Veronica* Eoyth  Undine  Cissa  Hyida 
Rowena  Ada  Phyra  Ursula  Ysabel  Blanche 
Lelias  Dysart  Piantagenet  Tollemaehe-Tolle- 
mache. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO, 


Jl  I  Ml  lir  r-lii-il  OATS  In 

I  hi  i urlli*.#.  Into  FllieJViefl 

J  T1H..t»:Ss||.A<;i:  I'rnm 
Sib..  r«>  CHI  PRAT,  uud 
DitfMiiu  In  lio«M  an.!  >|cn. 

flow* . .  irni/iu  roof  a.  anil 

•uttinif  olf  In  ml.  roobi  an  Inch 
iroinrn,  rcjnllly.  Furni.-r*  navinir 
V  of  Mil*  work  to  do,  uhould  not 
Without  a  LiifhtliiUK  Hay  Knife, 
would  not,  after  nn  hour's  trial. 

,  /  .1*.  a  borunorcow,  if.  will 

|/,J  V*  '  Olf  to  bavu  a  Liwlltnlmr  Hay 
Knlfc.ro  rtufn-nh  hull  I'rnm  the  *fd«  o/ 
the  mom  nr  Mnrfc  inatcnd  of  pitch  ink  from 
bn  top.  Where  if  In  dry  low  up  nnd  lomnir 
a  beat,  (luallty-w  IT  PAYS  to  uue  a 
rbf.niuir  lliii’  Knife  trji'uf  u  load  of  Clingy 
'Vcr  Hay  into  ►cclloou.  hii  an  to  pitch  off 
y  Tula  ir  Til  !•:  li  N I FB  which  C'ui* 


PERPETUAL  CALENDAR  ^ 

snowH  the  lntoro-4  <*n  any  mini  for  any  number  of 
days,  nt Jl,  4,  5,  8,  i,  8.  !•  and  III  per  rent.,  by  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  tho  day  of  the  week  of  any  date  In  any  year 
from  WOO  lo  UWJ.  Rrlco  23  cent*. 

Kvitiixvllle  (  i.lcinln  i  to.,  Kvanurillr,  Inil. 


GOLD  MEDAn,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  tin;  exec**  of 
OIJha*  boon  removed.  It  ha*  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  fur-moro  economi¬ 
cal.  it  1*  dclleiOUa,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
Admirably  adapted  #or  Invalids  as 
wed  a*  for  persona  h.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere- 


OBLE  DEEDSof  tmeGREATanoBRAVE 


V  Portrayed  by  loonr  the  wnrld’s  m/urUirmlnd*  Intro- 

£■  "duotlia;  by  Kf'Hitr/urt  W  >/.*,  , ,  .  h  U  Our  popular 

cwllolidii.  Hook.  >;  I  DO  per  .......III  madn.  Kell* 

vtirywhem,  Extra  T.inrus  Prl. u;MTS  wanted. 
Addre**  II.  1,.  WAKItK.N  A  CO.  1 1 11  ct.r-.lmit  8L,  rhlls<l»lpkl*. 


With  TJust-Htett  Or 
»SYffrZ  f'uh  Oru.yhrr 
for  MisiL  7— 

i’OVVBIt,  do 


//  jiarie, 

r  and  Bluvn 

Tlicv  UB0  I.BSS 

^  , . More  \\  «rk, 

nnd  are  mmn  ditrnhle  than  any 
other  mill.  Hetnl  /  -,r  fiesoriptio* 
Cntitlow >e.  A  Mo  inau’fr*  of  tho 
tr.doa  llorse  Power,  with  Leva! 

Tr«ad  Thr^nhsm  OHii  Clrtuifi  :,f 
Frol  flutters,  ('irrulur  Sums,  He. 


W.  Ij.  ItOY  KH  A  HKO..  I'hiladelohiu, 1*^ 


SCALES, 


CHEAP  FARMS 


LIQUID  GLUE 


NE  t  R  l>IAKKKT-t. 

The  State  of  Michigan  ha*  more  than  l.fioO  mile*  of 
railroad  and  l,Ms.  tulle* of  lake  Iran  .porlatlon, school* 
and  ehurctic*  in  every  ctiuniy,  public  bulldln**  all 
paid  for,  an-)  no  debt,  it*  -oil  and  ellmat.  combine 
b.  produce  law  crop*,  and  it  Iti  il.c  i,c*l.  Trult  State 
In  the  horlbwiMt,  Several  mill  Ions  of  acres  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  fertile  laud*  arc  yet.  In  the  market  ai  low 
price*.  The  Stale  ha*  issued  a  PAMPHLET  contain- 
Ink  a  map.  a  no  descriptions  of  it*  *.  ||,  crop*  arid 
icenernl  resource*,  which  may  be  had  f.  cc  of  charyc 
by  wrlllDK  to  the  COMMISSIONER  OK  IMMIOKA 
1  ION,  Detroit,  Mich. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOOD,  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  Arc* 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON  1883. 
PBeuliyMaav..  4tlI«i.ilni<7Tr»(i  it  I’iano  t.'o.,Pullin*n 
Piluet.  Cur  L'o  *c.  Ml'il  only  by  Hie  RUSSIA 
.QLOUCE6T£R,  MASS;  BOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  Haini.IcTu.  C....H  «ntit  by  Mail,  lac. 


SatiHfactory  reference*  given,  for  TUnstrated 
ifciok  address.  Osjfood  &  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  £ 


VAPOBATING  FRUIT 


SIS 

BREECH 

LOADER 


M  Full  treatise  on  Improved 

T 1  nicthod*.  yield*,  profit*,  price* 

and  (rcnnral  *taU*lic*.  Fit  FK.  U  \  1 

AMFRICAN  MAN'F’G  CO. Vi  U 

jtoxj3  WAYNTKS90R0.  PA  vJ  _  « 

M®  Belt  Uhron.o  Cartls,  name  on  In  New  Style 
•  1'*!*  Selection*  tor  Autoxruph  Album*. 

—  Id  N.-w  Gamer,  100  Latevl  Sonic**  6  Samples, 
tall  for  file.  Bp'kean.l  Plated  Rime  free,  for  80c. 
Agents  waiiboi.  CurU  Co.,  Waltham,  Alas  a. 


V""'1"*  D.„i  Uj  U  Al  IJi  > 

,  ^ r""'  Liwksifuan.il 

I.-L-.I  Me* I  Rsrrels  Side  l.i-.i-r  Arllun.  WurfnJiU-il  *.-«! 
*l.(K.O-r<i.  t.  u  »alJ. 

Our  $15  Muzzle  Loader  now  only  $13. 

Semi  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Guns,  Pistol*, 
W  alettes,  K  uires,  etc.  See  it  before  you  buy. 

T.  Powell  &  Sou,  180  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Vlrninln  PnrniN  -Mild  climate  Cheap  Homes 
Scud  for  circular.  A.  O.  H I  1*$,  Om  rnlin,  Vu 


SPLENDIDOKLNREfO  STOCK  FARM 

UR8  AC'JHH.. 

ASSIGN  UK’S  SALE.  NOVEMBER  1. 

For  particulars,  uddrcH* 

Kox  '207,  Warwick.  N.  V. 

BESTj»jM 


OUR  SFWV  M/LL 

~  r  i  i  rrii 


£totk  and  poultry. 


W«  will  iroar-antee  the  “I.flVEU,”  AVi«  .HE It  to 
do  ttetter  work  and  do  it  easier  and  If  ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  tho  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  It  don’t  waah  the  clothes  ehiac  with¬ 
out  rubDihu,  wo  will  refund  tho  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  show  proof  that  Ageifts 

are  umkmp  from  57 T,  to  SUf.n  per  month  Farmers 
make  $'.!00  to  $600  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
mreat  ituccr.im  srdiinB  this  WuHlicr.  Retail  price  only 
$5.  Sample  to  th.se  de*irinc  an  agency  #3.  Also  the 
Celebrat'd  KEYSTONE  VYRINVKKH  atmai.ufact- 
um-s'  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  hiv.mtiKa- 
tlon.  Hand  ti»  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particular..  LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  Efl«,  Pa. 


*  Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

!Piea«  JdmUon  thu  Pnpm.l  Ckamberaburs.  Ihk 


Blind  y°ur  own 

la.®  1  °y«‘<  r  Sh  II*. 

btt  VII  l  II  I  lour  nnd  Corn 


i - —  1  lour  and  Corn 

'in  the 3l**3 IV  D  MIIjD 
(F.  Wilson's  I'atcntJ.  HM»  per 
cent *ln ore  irsdc  in  keeping  poui- 
WI'.R  M I  I.L.s  and  *  FARM 
Tcsrlmi/nUl*  »<-nt 
i  I  l-SON  i?  RON.,  Eaaon,  Pa* 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


J^niuonms. 


Ok  all  tbe  pests  that  now  '•infests’* 

The  farms  of  Jersey  Staters 
Tbe  very  worst  with  which  we're  curst 
Are  those  that  kill  the  talers.  J.  R. 

A  table  of  contents — The  dinner  table. 

Drawing  materials — Mustard  and  water. 

Why  ought  a  fisherman  to  be  very  wealthy? 
Because  his  is  all  net  profit. 

What  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper 
in  the  country?  Curl-paper. 

“There,  now!11  cried  a  little  girl,  while 
rummaging  a  drawer  in  a  bureau;  “grand’pa 
has  gone  to  heaven  without  his  spectacles!” 

“There's  a  mine  of  difference  between  a 
ground  plot  and  a  plot  of  ground,”  remarked 
a  Nihilist,  as  he  burled  his  can  of  dynamite. 

Little  Berta,  upon  tbe  approaching  event 
of  her  baptism,  invited  a  friend  “to  come  to 
church  on  Sunday  because  her  mamma  was 
going  to  have  her  advertised.” 

Teacher— "Who  reigned  after  Saul?” 
Little  Bessie— “David.”  “And  who  came  after 
David?”  "Solomon.”  “And  who  came  after 
Solomon?”  “Tbe  Queen  of  Sheba." 

•*  W  ill  you  tell  me,”  asked  an  old  gentleman 

of  a  lady,  “what  Mrs, - ’a  maiden  name 

was?”  “Why,  her  maiden  aim  was  to  get 
married,  of  course,”  exclaimed  the  lady, 

A  speculator  having  married  a  very 
homely  girl,  the  possessor  of  a  very  large 
fortune,  declared  that  it  wasn’t  tbe  face  of 
his  wife  that  struck  him  so  much  as  her  figure. 

A  BOY  was  milking  a  cow  recently,  when 
lightning  struck  the  cow.  The  boy,  unaware 
of  t  he  cause  of  the  blow,  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
‘‘Aha,  your  tall  hit  yourself  that  time  instead 
of  me!” 

“Are  those  radishes  fresh?”  “Certaiuly, 
inarm,  they  were  pulled  this  morning.”  Then, 
as  his  customer  walked  away  with  her  pur¬ 
chase,  the  truthful  dealer  pulled  some  more 
— from  a  barrel— and  baiting  his  stall  with  a 
bunch,  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  next  gud¬ 
geon. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


Pi.$rcUanfou.« 


IF  YOU  ARE  RUINED 

in  hnnlth  from  any  cause  especially  from  the  use  of 
any  of  tlx-  thousand  nostrum*  that  promise  so  large¬ 
ly.  with  long  fictitious  testimonials,  have  no  fear. 
Resort  to  Hop  Hitrcrs  at  once,  amt  In  short  time  you 
will  have  tbe  moat  robust  ami  blooming  health. 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.  DIABETES.  KtU.SKY,  OR 
LIVER  DISEASES. 

Have  uo  fear  of  any  of  tli r  e  diseases  If  you  use 
Hop  BlUcrs.a  tbev  will  (in  vent  and  cure  the  worst 
cases,  even  when  you  have  been  made  worse  by  some 
great  pulled  up  pretended  cure. 


acaa  GOOD  NEWS  to 

iiPLA  DIES! 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  of- 
B  fereil.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 

orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
■CEx_H»3  and  Coffees  and  secure  a  beau 
tlf at  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose 
china  Tea  Set.  ur  Hau  isome  Dec¬ 
orated  Gold  Hand  Moss  Hose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold 
Band  Moss  Decorated  1  otlet  Set.  For  full  particulars 
add  re- s-  THEGREAT  AMERICAN  Ts.V  l()  . 
p.  O.  Box  289,  31  Jv  33  Ve»ey  St.,  New  \  ork. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO, 

~  SPRINGFIELD,  0., 


I  RCN  TURBO*6 


MANUFAC¬ 

TURERS 


I-^lpIronTiirbine 

c"  FU  and  buckeye 

p  fcfil  Wind  Engines 

Strong  and  Durable,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink, 
AYurp,  or  Itultle  In  the  Wind. 

Also  HI  CKKYE  IRON  FENCING. 

The  BUCK  K\  i:  KORC  K-PU  .UP  never  freezes  In  winter, 
t  r'  Send  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


Mr.  .lohwting — "  Come  here,  George  Washington,  and  hold  cl  is  yar  eel;  an’  lie  careful, 
chile,  you  dout  muss.  dem  clo’s  of  your’n,  faw  yo’  madder  will  be  mad,  faw  shure.” _ 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


More  than  1.750  Hol- 
stelnx  Imported  and  bred 
by  this  firm  600  now  on 
hand  and  In  quarantine. 
All  of  choice  quality  and 
breeding.  Nearly  all  the 
deep  milking  families  of 
America  represented. 

Over  30  yearly  records 
made  by  cows  In  this  herd, 
which  average  11,212  lbs.  5 
oxH.  per  year,  at  an  average 
age  of  fh»  years, 

In  18M  our  entire  herd  of 
mature  cows  averaged 
14.164  lbs.  15  ox*. 

Iu  1884  our  entire  herd  of 
eight  3-yeur  olds  averaged 


r  AkV  • 


(lows  In  this  herd  had  made 
records  from  1 4,000  to  18.000 
lbs  each,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  15  6U8  lbs.  6  3-10  OZS  , 
which  included  every  nia 
tore  cow  In  the  herd  that 
we  had  owned  Jong  enough 
,  to  make  a  year's  record, 
cxeeptlng  one  kept  for  fa 
mlly  use.  We  milked 
through  tbe  year  ending 
In  Juue  last  nve  mature 
)  cows,  the  entire  lot  aver 

I  aging  15.621  lb*.  1  2-5  ox*, 
beven  heifers  of  ONE 
family  (the  Nkthsbianu 
Family  ),flve  of  them  2 year 
olds  and  two  3  year  old*, 
averaged  '  1 .556  lbs.  1 2-5  ox*. 
The  last  Is  a  family  record. 


T>  sas  IBs  'Inis  —  average.*  i,.w  ins.  i  fvv 

On  April  1st,  1884,  ten  The  last  is  a  family  recoi 

Not  one  of  these  records  has  ever  been  equaled  with  an  equal  number  of  cows  in  any  herd. 

BUTT  It  IlKCOKUH. 


9  Cows  averaged  1 7  Ilia.  5}^  ozs.  per  week 
ozs.  per  week. - 11  Heifers,  2  years  old  and  yoi 


— 8  Heifers,  3  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4% 
rer,  averaged  10  lbs.  8  ozs.  per  week. 


ozs.  per  week. - 11  Heifers.  3  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  iu  ms.  »  ozs.  per  week. 

The  entire  original  Imported  Netherlaud  Family  of  Six  Cows  (2  being  but  3  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  16  lbs.  12 11-13  ozs.  per  week.  .  ,  ^ 

The  above  records  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
which  to  found  a  Herd.  START  RIGHT. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


WHEN  I  SAY 


I  WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  &  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


It  will  put  t  our  hogs  In  fine  condition. 

It  win  expel  the  poison  from  tlielr  system. 

It  Is  ihe  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  dltcasc  in  every  instance. 

Those  getting  it  whether  diseased  or  not  will  gain 
more  than  double  the  iiouiul*  of  pork  while  others 
are  gaining  one. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

{Nunc  prnuinr  wit  bout  this  Trade  Mark.)  H  a  w  i  iia  ).,  Mo..  June  20.  1884. 

I  have  used  Dr.  Joseph  Haas-  Hog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  It  as  a  Bure  cure  for  Hog  cholera. 
1  lost  eight  hundred  Dollars  i$Mmi  worth  of  hogs  last  spring  out  of  a  herd  «*/  over  three  hundred  head. 
I  begun  feeding  the  remedy  White  t  hey  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  from  the 
first  day  of  feeding  the  Ha  an  Remedy,  I  have  not  lout  a  llog;  in  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
along,  and  il  lias  Only  con!  mcR27.50,  and  I  am  s»ur*  It  ha*  «uved  me  from  <)  to  tlhhh.  r  RA  N  lv  LKL. 
nrii/tnr  nr  IlllTATlfHIC  claiming  to  lie  the  same  ns  llaas’  If  cmedics.  enclosed  in  wrapper* 
DtYVAnL  Ul  IMIlAllUflO  of  same  color,  size  and  directions  of  my  well  known  packages. 


first  day  of  feeding  ihe  Haa*  Remedy,  i  hast*  not  lost  a  llog;  in  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
along,  uml  il  ha*  duly  coat  n»cR27.50,  and  I  am  sure  it  ha*  saved  me  from  f ' 0  to  JIUUU.  r  RA  N  k  LEE. 
nruiinr  nr  IIIITATinidO  claiming  to  be  the  same  ns  II  aas‘  If  cmedics.  enclosed  in  wrapper* 
DCYVflnt  Ul  IMIlAMUilo  of  *« me  color,  six-  and  directions  of  my  well  known  packages. 

READ  MY  PROPOSITION.—  when  mv  remedy  ia  used  &8  a  preventive.  I  will  Insure  hogs 
by  the  head  Tor  the  year,  and  Will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  Insurance  good  If  any  hogs 
die.  they  will  be  pah?  for  from  such  deposit.  You  caU  refer  to  any  hanker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
IndianapollH  for  mv  lluancial  standing  atid  Integrity.  ,  . 

l'HICKS.  cents.  #1.8»  mid  S-J.AO  per  box,  according  to  size.  2a  lh.  cans  II2.M.  t  he  largest 
Sizes  are  tin- most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  In  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
treneral  store  don’t  keen  it .  or  won’t  get  it  for  you.  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 


general  store  don’t  keep  It,  or  won’t  get  it  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequent! 

inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  (III  your  order. 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"THE  GOLDEN  BELT" 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat. 


- ALONG  THE - - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R  WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  tor  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 


200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

“atnuhleta  and  Idaoa  free.  B.  McALLASTER.  Land  Commis'r.  Kansas  City.Mo 

V— .  . .  /-srs.  “BETTER  SOAP 

Hut  public  from  CoDvrxai-iciT*  or  hm*.  AYA-fS  iN  JLiY  li  If  ALAIkJL., 

y  Si.  „raan"»  of  «ut  Biuu£E  *  B*a/4FCj  /  v\  Nor  plher.  not  only  for  shaving,  but  for  all 

*  /HuJF  «.OV«  \  So.r.  we  have  obtained  »  /  // l.  \  >;!  . . .. ...... 


Jr  To  protect  th,  public  from  I'oovrxai'itin  or  limo  ///N(y 
ft  r.  -im  ti"k,  of  our  Brute  *  Kus  f  if  ft  / 

(  /fra,  -PYV-  -\  Soer,  we  buve  ot)t«inr4  a  /  /o*  /  W 
//’  V  Copyright  Tor  our  Show  /  v  U]  |  \  fl ’ 

nw»  I*  ■  2  ajiffc.  Cards  ood  Box  Lnbcte,  1 II  rJ  /  ,  1  \  C 

\  sni  hays  abo  te-i-vd  !  I  w  f  “  it  to- 

A  ths  »*..<  «r4  Tr*de«Mfc.  '  I  PeS  jOD  rPJ  X 

■x  A  y»Mpi  li-r  fcdditkxi  of  our  I  l  l  7S  S  [  Js 

Tra.irM.rk,  Ac.,  the  U-l  \ 

■  ’v  ^  VJn 

w/1  §  «5/ 

,  Os.  ''Lsr 


famous  anToEclsiul B AT TLES  OF  THE  WOHLD. 


ByCAPT.KING.D.S.A,  I 
dettroyed  la  a  day.— Dow  jfm 
Time,  AUOtM Memory.— ©i* 

kj*  Write  at  oar«  Lr  fu 


lIlSTtiK V  FROM  TIIE  BATTLE-FIELD.  8hows  how  Nation®  ha»»  beet,  made  o> 

_ _ _ _ _  .ameur  Di.u.tortma  turaedon  bugle  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Yunpg.— Sot 

le  AldfOo  Afr"K>ry,~  Oircb  Pltasurt  and  {KSiruftion.  Maps  and  Fine  Illustrations.  AjrenU  W  an  ted  X’rryxtirr 
C?  Wrtto  tAwttfut  bdt”  dsaorip  tioa  and  terms  -  Lddrcaa  J.  C.  MeCLRDY  A  CO.,  Philadelphia.  P 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Arc  requested  to  send  for  TM  K  ELECTRIC  RE- 
VI  E\V.  an  Illu-t  rated  Journal .t,  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Fret-  Distribution. 

It  treats  of  Hkat-TH,  HTOtRkE.and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  oocnnh-tr-  encycloDcrlla  of  Inform  ft  Men  for 
Invalids  and  tWw  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  pal hf ul  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  healt  h  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  in 
R*  page*;  and  the  many  question*  asked  by  suffering 
Invalid*  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  information  t*  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

VOI  Nil  >1  KV  d  others  who  -r.ffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
ontents. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  Ihe  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  bv  quarks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  "practice  medicine,’'  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy,  TIIE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  I16*J  Broarfwny,  New  York, 

“RUBBER 

ROOFING. 

Cheapest— Best,  Fire  and  Waterproof.  Adapted  for 
new  or  old  roofs.  Anybody  can  apply.  Write  at  once. 
for  Book  Circular  INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING 
CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MANTELS 

A  XV  JO  &RATFS. 

Lowest  prices  Finest  Goods— Largest  Stock.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  SLATE  MANTEL 
WORKS,  Camden,  N.  J. 

M.  W.  PUNITAM 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Perc-heron  llitnu.  valued  nt  $8. 000,000, 
which  Include* 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  parity  of  blood  lAegUbllubifd  by  thrirpodigreoa 
recorded  in  the  HTUI*  BOOK  S  OF  FRANCE, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

8TOCK  ON  HAND i 

X  GO 

ImpurtctlRroodflarfs 

2  SO 

liiiprtrii  Stallions 


Old  enough  for 
•ervioe. 


IOO  COLTS 

Two  year,  old  and 
'younger. 

,/  rtec-gnlrlng  the  prln- 
Cr  c-,jile  uccopted  by  all 
r  Intelligent  breeder*  that, 
however  well  bred  animal* 
mav  be  aaid  to  ha.  if  their 
pedigrees  am  not  recordei.  aielcannet  be  authentically 
given, they  should  bevalu--*!  only  a* grade*,  1  v.111  sell  all 
Imported  hock  at  Grade  PnVei  when  I  cannot  funilsh 
with  the  animal  «>ld  pedigree  TerllVrtJ  hy  the  original 
French  cfrtifieata  of  if*  niimter  and  meoril  in  the  Stud 
BoDik  ih  Fraiwsn.  1 40  Page  Catalogue  Hi  nt  free.  It  is 
illustrated  with  Si*  Prize  Hone. Of  iber.lhililtionof  the 
Sooiete  lliuphiu*  IVn-heronne  of  K  aivee,  I ,  pur- 
Uhnsed  hy  M.  \V.  Dunham  and  drawn  from  Me  by  Rosa 
Bou  lour,  the  tin  -l  famous  of  all  animal  painters. 


ISAlAn  DILLON  i 

>SP  *OMh  ) 


I.F.VI  DILLON 
AKD  SONS. 


IMPOBTEBS  ASP  BREEDERS  OK 

NORMAN  HORSES. 

(Formerly  of  firm  of  E  Dillon*  Go.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  in  fine  condition  June  15,  tHst.  Have  now  a 
large  collection  of  choice  animals. 
STA1ILE8  AMI  H  EA  DQUA  KTER8  LO¬ 
CATED  AT  MIKMAL. 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  nnd  Alton 
Depots.  Street  cars  run  from  the  Like  Erie  Sc.  West¬ 
ern.  and  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 


KTlilQJ** 


Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  BEOS.,  N0EMAL,  ILL- 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


WA8  NEYKK  31ADE, 

Nor  PL  MEB.  not  only  for  shaving,  but  for  all 
toilet  purposes,  ana  1  speak  thus  alter  years 
or  personal  and  family  use.”— G.  W.  Rice, 
Ed.  Am.  Christian  Review. 

Pul  up  In  square  and  round  cakes,  also  iu 
pound  bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  or 
send  lie.  stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  Sc  CO., 

Glastonbury,  Conu. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Alwnys  reliable!  No  Special  Device  required 
lor  Plnntinu  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
Information, to  EMPIRE  DR1 1.1.  C  <>., 

Box  H.  Sbortavllle.  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  etc. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


aiiUUUSSSi 


mm 

■'-wz/LTs’ 


?»</**< 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1815 


NEW  YOKE,  NOVEMBER  8,  '  <4 

'  c 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1381,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  om£>/  he  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  the  typical 
shape.  This  is  the  largest  yield  of  potatoes 
ever  raised  in  these  experiment  grounds. 


so  marked  that  the  i  w  could  be  pointed  out 
as  far  off  as  it  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  corn  was  husked  September  111.  The 
row  which  received  the  nitrate  of  soda  had  1X3 
stalks.  There  wcre55ears  (of  which  five  were 
worthless),  which  weighed  19  pounds  8  ounces. 
The  best  of  the  other  rows  (there  were  15  in  all) 


monia  salts  alone,  for  corn  or  for  any  crops, 
unless  the  soil  is  also  well  supplied  with  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  quicker  way  of 
impoverishing  a  soil,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
devise. 


<#*pfvimcnt  (Srouttilsi  of  the  $utal 
£Uu?-$orktr. 

THE  GREATEST  YIELDS  OF  POTATOES 
EVER  PRODUCED  AT  THE  RURAL 
EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS. 

NEW  POTATO  TESTS. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA 
UPON  CORN. 


POLISH  WHEAT. 


Our  Rural  Blount’s  Cora  was,  the  past  sea 


Mu.  R.  Nott,  of  Vermont,  Mends  us  some  shelled 
grain  and  a  head  of  a  pocular  wheat  handed  to  him 
by  a  friend,  and  asks  us  what  It  Is.  Ho  remarks 
thatlt looks  to  him  like  the  gruln  described  In  the 
Kukai,  In  September,  as  a  cross  between  rye  and 
wheat.  The  stock  from  which  thin  was  grown  wus 
found  among  the  papers  of  «n  old  gentleman  now 
deceased,  who  (received  It  Troni  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Wn.shtugton  several  yeurs  ago. 

It  is  a  very  old  wheat,  brought  out  from 
time  to  time  under  dilTorcnt  names.  It  is  in 
reality  the  Polish  Wheat,  -Triticum  Polotticum. 
There  are  records  of  its  having  been  sold  under 
the  following  names  during  the  past,  16 years: 
Wheat  of  Taos,  Diamond  Wheat,  Nevada 
Rye,  Polish  Wheat,  Montana  Rye  and  Wild 
Goose  Wheat.  Klippart  says  that  it  is  known 
iu  Europe  as  Wallaohian  and  Astrachau 
Wheat,  and  in  Germany  as  Egyptian  Corn, 
Gounner,  Ly  maker,  Silesian,  Cairo  and 
Double  Wheat,  and  by  vurious  other  names  in 
France;  Dr.  Geo.  Thurber  mentions  that  it 
was  sold  in  New  York  10  or  12  years  ago  for 
$10  a  pint. 

'Ihe  kernel,  as  shown  in  our  engraving,  Fig. 
450,  drawn  from  the  imperfect  head  sent  by 
Mr.  Nott,  is  lung,  narrow  and  semi  transpar¬ 
ent,  very  hard,  and  apparently  destitute  of 
starch.  The  head  differs  from  ordinary  wheat 
in  having  immense  glumes  and  palets,  which 
are  better  known  as  the  “chaff,”  From  the 
fact  Unit  this  wheat  has  never  become  popu¬ 
lar  after  so  many  trials,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  is  either  of  little  value  for  flour,  or  else 
that  it  does  not  succeed  in  most  places.  We 
sowed  it  years  ago,  but  the  plants  for  some 
reason  wore  dead  iu  the  .Spring. 


SOIL.  CULTURE,  ETC. 

The  soil  is  a  moist,  mellow  loam,  IncllnUig  a  little 
to  clay,  amt  this  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  In 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  it.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  i|  nan  title*  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dressings  nr  naif,  kalnit.bone, 
etc  ,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  live  Inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  In  past  seasunM,  were 
dug.  The  sotl  iu  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
pieces  (two  eyes  each),  placed  one  foot  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  covered  with  an  Inch  or  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  trench 
filled  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  la  (lone  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
between  the  plant*  with  the  hoe..  Very  little  hoeing 
Is  require  1.  since  the  plants  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  I  be  soil  Is  never  htlle.il  up  about  the  plants, 
but  kept  at  the  same  level  ov^r  the  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  la  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  are  capable  In  a 
rich  soil  specially  prepared  for  them. 

Hodgman’h  Seedling —This  was  received 
from  E.  A.  Haskell,  of  Mason,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  who  wrote:  “It  yielded  with  me  this 
Bummer  (1883)  at  the  rate  of  1.579  bushels  to  the 
acre — one  hill  weighing  eight  pounds.  Most 
of  them  were  of  marketable  size.”  It  origi¬ 
nated  with  Horace  X.  Hodgtuun  of  the  same 
place. 

The  Rural  planted  the  seed  April  7th, and  dug 
the  tubers  as  soon  as  the  tops  had  died,  which 
was  August  18.  The  yield  was  at  the  rute  of 
1,361.25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Among  the  best 
tubers,  five  weighed  four  pounds  four-and-a- 
half  ounces.  The  average  number  to  the  hill 
was  15,  weighing  a  trifle  over  five  and  three 
fifth  pounds  (the  exact  figures  are  5.625) 
Estimated  by  numbers  and  not  by  bushels,  79 
per  cent,  were  marketable. 

This  potato  is  smooth  and  shapely  for  one 
so  large.  The  skin  is  white;  the  eyes  not  very 
deeply  sot,  as  shown  In  our  accurate  engrav¬ 
ing  Fig.  454.  In  shape  it  is  rather  angular 
and  somewhat  flattened.  The  vines  were  of 
medium  size  and  vigor.  Eaton  Sept  ID,  the 
flesh,  of  a  yellowish  color,  was  not  very  dry 
or  mealy,  though  in  a  sandy,  less  retentive 
soil,  the  quality  would  doubtless  improve. 

Green  Mountain.— This  was  received  from 
O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vermont,  who 
says  that  it  is  a  cross  between  Dunmore  and 
Excelsior,  made  in  1878.  From  what  Mr. 
Alexander  has  told  ns  regarding  his  method 
of  crossing  potatoes,  we  doubt  if  he  can  be  at 
all  positive  as  to  the  male  parent,  or  whether 
any  cross  at  all  was  effected. 

W e  planted  the  seed  pieces  about  April  7, 
and  the  crop  was  harvested  August  27,  the 
variety  being  therefore  a  late  intermediate. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  1,391.50  bushels 
per  acre.  They  were  dug  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  E.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Horticulture  Society,  and  Charles  L. 
Jones,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who,  with  the  writer 
of  these  notes,  weighed  and  estimated  the 
yield.  Among  the  best  tubers,  five  weighed 
four  pounds  nine  aud-a-half  ounces.  There 
was  an  average  of  11  2  5  to  the  hill,  and  an 
average  weight  per  hill  of  tive-aud-three- 
quarter  pounds.  The  shape  is  short  and 
chunky,  flattened  and  not  very  regular.  The 
skin  is  nearly  white  ;  the  eyes  sometimes 
slightly,  sometimes  considerably  depressed. 
In  numbers  there  were  86  per  cent,  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes.  Eaten  Sep. 21,  the  flesh  (which 
is  nearly  white)  was  found  to  be  coarse,  bat 
fairly  dry  and  mealy.  Our  engraving,  Fig. 
455,  from  nature,  shows  the  average  size  and, 


Hodu man’s  Seedling  Potato.  From  Nature, 


son,  planted  iu  a  poor,  light  soil,  which  was 
given  400  pounds  of  raw  bone  and  200  pounds 
of  kainit  to  the  acre.  On  June  27,  when  the 
plants  were  knee-high,  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  250  pounds,  was  evenly  spread 
upon  the  poorest  row  of  one  plot,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
tend  half  way  to  the  adjacent  rows.  The 
effect  was  remarkable  at  once.  A  shower 


was  selected  to  compare  with  this.  There 
were  24  plants—  one  more  than  in  the  nitrate 
of  soda  row — which  gave  52  cal's  (uiuo  worth¬ 
less)  which  weighed  17  pounds  5  ounces.  The 
little  experiment  is  instructive  iu  rnuuy  ways. 
This  poor  soil  needed  more  nitrogen  ihan  it 
received  in  the  raw  bone.  The  nitrate  of  soda 
supplied  it  and  enabled  the  plants  to  take  more 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS, 


T.  II.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural,  Oct.  18  — I  am  glad  that  the  Rural 
can  make  such  a  favorable  report  (p  681)  of 
the  Lo  Conte  Pear.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
plain  that  the  Sand  Pear  hybrids  (although 
they  are  pretty  hardy)  will  not  be  of  much 
value  when  grown  north  of  New  York  City. 
But  it  would  appear  that  they  are  to  bo  of 
great  value  to  growers  south  of  this  point, 
w  ho  fail  with  most  of  the  .standard  varieties. 
For  Canning,  it  is  not  likely  that  better  pears 
can  be  had.  The  California  canned  pears  are 
tasteless,  though  attractive  to  the  eye,  while 
by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  this  fruit  canned 
in  the  North,  is  so  inferior  as  to  be  less  desir¬ 
able  than  good  canned  apples. 

Mr.  Atkins’s  notes  on  Maine  apples  (p  681) 
are  very  interesting.  I  think  it  must  be  giv¬ 
en  up  that  the  farther  north  an  apple  can 
be  i veil  grown,  the  handsomer  and  better  it 
will  be.  All  the  “iron-clods”  are  better  when 
growu  far  north.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 


Green  Mountain  Potato.  Prom  Nature 


One  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  have  been  raised  on  AN  ache  at  the 
Rural  Experiment  Farm  (Long  Island), 
and  over  50  bushels  of  oats  upon  a  half  acre. 
At  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds  (New 
Jersey )  we  have,  the  past  season,  raised  AT  THE 
RATE  of  1,391)4  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre. 
These  great  yields  were  examined  and  mea¬ 
sured  by  several  well-known  agriculturists. 


occurred  the  next  day,  and,  iu  two  days  after¬ 
wards  the  leaves  were  distinctly  darker  in  color 
thau  the  plants  of  the  rows  which  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  nitrate  of  soda.  In  early  August  this 
was  evidently  the  best  row  in  the  plot— the 
leaves  were  broader  and  of  a  deeper  green, 
the  stalks  larger.  The  difference  in  color  was 


potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil  than 
they  could  have  appropriated  without  it.  It 
also  teaches  that  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  as 
soluble  as  sugar,  may  be  profitably  applied 
to  late  corn  when  the  plants  are  a  foot  high. 

Our  readers  will  not  conclude  that  we  com¬ 
mend  the  use  of  uitrate  of  soda  or  am- 
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and  Tetofskys,  for  instance,  grown  here  in 
Northern  Vt,,  are  *o  far  superior  to  the  same 
sorts  in  Southern  New  England  and  New 
York,  as  hardly  to  be  known  for  the  same 
fruit.  To  fill  up  a  box  of  samples  sent  to  Mr. 
Downing,  I  once  put  in  a  Duchess  that  was  so 
large  and  handsome  that  he  doubted  its  being 
the  same,  amj  asked  for  cions  to  test  it.  I 
have  every  year  Tetofskys  that  nobody  recog¬ 
nizes  elsewhere,  so  large  and  magnificently 
colored  are  they.  The  Wealthy  often  grows 
hern  ns  large  as  the  Alexander  figured  in  the 
Rural  of  Oct.  11.  * 

I  am  with  F.  L.  W.  (p.  681)  in  strongly  de¬ 
siring  Mr.  Rogers’s  consent  to  the  publication 
of  his  portrait  in  the  Rural.  I  am  not  good 
at  coaxing,  and  will  not  try  it  here;  but  won’t 
the  grape  loviug  lady  correspondents  of  the 
RURAL  beg  the  old  gentleman  to  grant  this 
favor?  1  think  they  might  succeed.  There 
is  nobody  who  has  eaten  the  Saletns,  the  Mas- 
sasoits,  the  Merrimacks,  and  all  that  noble 
tribe  of  Mr.  Rogers  s  productions,  which  fruit 
so  abundantly,  look  so  grand,  and  are  so  good, 
who  will  not  wish  to  see  the  face  of  their 
originator. 

There  is  no  more  promising  field  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  uew  small  fruits  than  the  growing 
of  seedling  gooseberries  of  the  American 
species.  What  we  want  is  a  Downing  berry 
on  a  Houghton  bush,  or  something  still  better, 
if  we  can  get  it.  At  present  1  grow  the 
Houghton  exclusively  for  market,  because  it 
fruits  80  abundantly, dnd  is  so  easily  gathered. 
Rut  even  with  the  best  culture  it  is  too  small, 
and  the  least  neglect  brings  it  below  a  mar¬ 
ketable  size.  Ten  times  as  many  could  be 
sold  if  they  were  twice  as  large,  for  goose¬ 
berries  have  to  be  handled  one  by  one  in  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  cooking.  So  I  am  glad  to 
note  the  new  gooseberry  of  Mr.  Roesch 
(p.  684).  _ 

How  much  wo  all  owe  the  Rural  for  the 
careful  experiments  of  which  those  on  the  fer¬ 
tilization  of  potato  ground  (p.  082)  are  types 
And  how  this  trial  explodes  the  idea  that 
nitrogen  is  not  needed  as  a  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Rut  as  stable  manure  has  too  much 
nitrogen  for  potatoes,  and  probably  quite 
enough  potash,  1  believe  that  a  half  dressing 
of  stable  manure,  in  combination  with  hone 
dust  or  a  plain  acld-ph  jsphate,  will  be  found 
good  for  a  potato  field.  The  less  manure 
used  the  smoother  the  potatoes  are  likely  to 
be,  on  old  ground,  however. 

Col.  Curtis  (p.  683)  expatiates  on  the 
merits  of  sweet  corn  as  a  forage  crop,  and 
especially  insists  that  it  sbull  be  so  grown  as 
to  have  "an  ear  on  it.”  Everybody  who  is  a 
farmer  knows  how  good  this  is.  The  cows 
and  the  pigs  begin  to  grow  aud  rejoice  when 
the  sweet  corn  comes  iu.  It  makes  good  milk 
and  the  best  of  pork.  But — oh  these  buts! — 
but  who  kuows  by  actual  experiment,  with  no 
admixture  of  guessing,  that  sweet  corn  is 
really  any  better  for  these  uses  than  flint 
corn  or  dent  corn?  Who  knows  it,  I  say? 
Lots  of  us  think  it  is,  but  which  cue  so  knows 
it  that  he  can  make  others  know  it?  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  have  some  pretty  exact  test¬ 
ing  before  anybody  cun  do  that. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  agricultural  editors  is  such  a  one  as 
"Are  ashes  as  good  a  fertilizer  as  superphos¬ 
phate?”  which  is  about  equivalent  to  the 
question,  "Which  is  best  fora  man,  meat  or 
drink?”  And  yet  (p.  684)  Our  Country  Home 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  neglect  to  save 
wood  ashes  compels  the  purchase  of  phos¬ 
phates.  True,  there  is  some  phosphoric  acid 
in  wood  ashes,  but  it  is  the  error  of  ail  errors 
iu  the  farming  community  to  think  that  one 
partial  fertilizer  may  be  substituted  for  an¬ 
other,  or  for  a  complete  fertilizer;  and  it  is 
the  hardest  of  all  errors  to  correct.  I  have 
worked  at  it.  as  an  editor,  these  20  years,  yet 
continually  am  asked  these  stupid,  stupid 
questions.  Certainly  the  agricultural  journ¬ 
als  ought  ne  t  to  fall  into  the  same  error. 

Why  does  Mr.  Felch  (p.  684)  advise  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  carbolic  acid  iu  the  hen-house,  with 
sulphur  aud  turpentine,  before  whitewashing? 
Both  the  carbolic  acid  and  the  turpentine  have 
all  their  disinfecting  and  insect-destroying 
qualities  destroyed  by  combustion.  Better 
burn  the  sulphur  alone,  and  mix  the  acid  and 
the  turpentine  with  the  whitewash.  [We 
have  found  that  spraying  the  hen-houses  with 
kerosene  once  a  week  in  Summer,  and  once  a 
month  in  Winter,  will  keep  them  entirely  free 
of  lice.  The  spraying  is  easily  done  and  quick¬ 
ly  through  spraying  bellows. — Eds.] 

Does  Prof.  Shelton,  as  quoted  on  p.  6S4, 
know  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  offered  as 
novelties  or  specialties  every  season  are 
"worthless  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers  ?” 
truth,  many  of  them  are  no  better  than 
s  already  in  use,  and  some  are  only  bet- 
i  certain  places  or  under  certain  condi* 
,  yet  to  say  that  99  per  cent,  are  "worth- 
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less,”  even  with  the  qualification  used,  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  too  much.  I  spend  a  great  deal 
for  novelties,  and  am  often  disappointed,  but 
I  am  far  from  agreeing  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Professor.  Newport,  Vt. 


farm  topics. 


NOTES  FROM  EASTVIEW  FARM. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

I  believe  that  droughts  have  their  com¬ 
pensating  advantages,  I  have  noticed  in 
former  years  that  the  land  seems  to  be  vital¬ 
ized  or  enriched  by  a  long  drought,  and  that 
when  the  fall  rains  came,  the  wheat  made  a 
wonderfully  vigorous  growth.  Is  it  that 
nitrogen  accumulate*  iu  the  soil,  or  is  there 
some  other  cause? 

Another  compensation  is  that,  though  the 
yield  is  decreased,  the  quality  of  many  of  the 
crops  is  enhanced.  Our  sweet  potatoes  are  so 
dry  and  rich  that,  for  family  use,  one  bushel 
of  them  is  worth  more  than  two  in  a  wet  year. 

/  ! 


Our  peas  and  beans,  of  which  we  grow  10  or 
12  varieties,  are  almost  perfect;  while  in  a 
wet  season  we  sometimes  must  hand  pick 
them  and  reject  nearly  a  third;  but  now  they 
come  from  the  fanning  mill  clean  enough  to 
paper.  I  notice,  also,  that  crops  are  much 
earlier  in  u  dry  season.  Our  sweet  corn, 
planted  on  the  Fourth  of  duly,  where  a  crop 
of  seed  peas  had  matured,  was  ready  for  the 
table  in  less  than  10  weeks  from  planting,  and 
was  more  than  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
same  variety  in  previous  years. 

Seasons  like  this  show  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  poor  farming.  The  farmer 
with  good  soil,  who  prepared  it  well  and 
planted  good  seed,  early,  has  an  average  crop, 
notwithstanding  the  drought;  while  his  ad¬ 
joining  neighbor,  with  precisely  the  same 
quality  of  land,  but  who  has  exhausted  it  by 


overcropping  without  rotation,  and  who 
planted  with  poor  seed,  which  caused  late  re¬ 
planting;  or  who  put  in  his  seed  on  an  ill- 
prepared  seed  bed,  has  less  than  a  fourth  of  a 
crop.  These  sharp  contrasts  are  frequently 
seen  in  fields  separated  only  by  a  division 
fence,  and  they  emphasize  the  adage,  "There 
it  more  in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land.” 
Seeds  matured  well  this  Fall,  and  the  farmer 
who,  after  the  disastrous  experience  of  the 
last  two  years,  did  not  select  and  cure  a 
supply  of  seed  corn  early,  should  have  a 
guardian  appointed  to  manage  his  business 
for  him.  There  are  several  of  my  neighbors 
who  would  have  made  money  last  Spring  had 
they  paid  $30  a  bushel  for  reliable  seed  corn. 

The  breadth  of  wheat  sown  is  much  less 
than  usual,  and  a  larger  per  cent,  than  usual 
has  been  sown  on  corn  land,  for  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  plow,  and  many  farmers  did 
not  attempt  it  at  all. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CONTAGION. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Why  is  it,  many  thoughtful  persons  inquire, 
if  the  disease,  lung  plague,  is  as  contagious  as 
it  is  represented  to  be  by  foreign  and  home 
veterinarians,  thntit  has  made  such  slow  prog¬ 
ress  and  has  at  tacked  aud  killed  «o  few  cattle  in 
the  six  months  it  has  been  prevailing  in  the 
country  West  of  the  Alleghanies.  While  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  disease  is  true 
lung  plague  or  contugious  pleuro-pneumonia; 
if  it  Is,  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  de¬ 
gree  of  virulence  or  contagiousness  between 
cases  here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  may  be  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions  of  the  surroundings  of  cattle 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  if  we  accept  as  true  the  report  of  a 
French  breeder,  cattle  and  even  the  best  stock, 
are  still  bred  and  fed  where  they  have  been 
quartered  for  centuries,  and  during  the  w  inter 
seasou  stay,  move  and  sleep  iu  mud,  mire  and 
manure  up  to  their  knees  generally,  and  fre¬ 
quently  up  to  their  bellies.  Considering  that 
the  Winters  there  are  rarely  cold  enough  to 
destroy  the  germs  of  disease,  or  the  Summers 
warm  or  dry  enough  to  evaporate  or 
kill  them,  the  entire  environment  m  which 
stock  live  aud  feed  becomes  a  focus  for  con¬ 
tagious.  It  is  easy  to  see  t  hat  where  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  like  lung  plague  or  apthous 
fever,  appears,  the  contagion  spreads  like 
yeast  in  dough,  and  it  becomes  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrest  it,  until  the  food  it  feeds  upon  is 
consumed. 

On  this  side  wholly  different  conditions  ob¬ 
tain  Even  if  stock  had  been  quartered  in 
one  spot  for  centuries,  the  heat  of  Bummer 
would  evaporate  aud  dispel  that  poison  which 
the  previous  Winter  had  not  destroyed,  and 
there  would  be,  if  not  a  semi-annual  renewal 
of  healthy  stable,  yard  and  field  conditions, 
an  annual  one,  sure.  Assuming  there  was  true 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Kansas  last  Winter, 
and  the  cattle  disease  in  the  West  was  true 
lung  plague,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  contagiousness 
between  this  side  aud  the  other,  nor  for  the 
effectiveness  of  measures  aud  remedies  iu  the 
United  States,  which  would  amuunt  to  little  or 
nothing  in  England.  The  contagion  of  Texas 
fever  is  conveyed  from  Texas  cattle  to  North¬ 
ern  stock,  but  the  latter  do  not  convey  it.  to 
their  fellows;  that  is,  the  contagion  dies  iu 
one  transmission.  May  not  the  same  thing 
be  true,  iu  a  measure,  with  foot-aud  mouth 
disease  aud  contagious  lung  plague? 

Champaign,  Ill. 

UNFAVORABLE  TO  FREEZING. 

HON.  F.  D  COBURN. 

The  tender  lambs,  pigs,  colts  and  calves 
of  this  year's  crop  have  so  far  known  no 
weather  except  the  warm  sunshine  of  Summer 
and  Autumn;  but  the  days  are  now  at  hand 
when,  unless  protected,  their  bodies  will  be 
pierced  to  the  quick  by  t  he  cutting  blasts  that 
visit  with  such  disagreeable  frequency  aud 
fierceness  the  farms  of  more  than  half  the 
American  States.  No  animal,  even  though 
matured  aud  of  the  sort  called  "tough,”  can 
hold  its  own,  much  less  thrive  or  fatten, 
when  iu  a  condition  of  perpetual  discomfort 
arising  from  any  cause,  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  Winter’s  cold  causes  not  only 
more  discomfort  but  actual  suffering  to  farm 
stock  than  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is 
equally  true,  if  past  experience  has  proved 
anj'  thing  at  all,  that  warmth  serves,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  purpose  of  food,  or,  that 
a  considerable  per  cent,  of  food  may  be  saved 
if  its  use  is  not  a  necessity  for  maintaining 
animal  beat  that  could  be  much  more  econom¬ 
ically  conserved  by  suitable  shelter.  Those 
who  make  every  animal  belonging  to  them  as 
comfortable  and  contented  as  kindly  shelter 


and  well  filled  stomachs  imply,  are  the  people 
who,  in  the  long  run,  find  themselves  possessed 
of  the  contentment  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  child  of  prosperity. 

"  Weather -boarding  animals  on  the  inside” 
with  grain  is  far  superior  to  no  protection  at 
all;  but  a  portion  of  that  protection  which 
every  animal  that  yields  a  profit  must  have, 
can  be  afforded  more  economically  by  the  use 
of  some  other  material.  It  is  both  folly  and 
cruelty  to  permit  animals  to  shiver  away  in 
Winter  the  Bummer’s  accumulation  of  flesh 
and  strength,  aud  every  reader  of  the  Rural 
should  make  sure  that  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  do  not  come  and  find  his  animals  a 
part  of  the  great  throng  of  half-frozen  and 
half  fed  sufferers.  [Amen!— Eds.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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THE  DAIRYMAN’S  BEST  WAY  FOR 
ENHANCING  PROFITS. 

PROF.  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 

Of  the  various  ways  through  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  average  dairyman  to  enhance 
his  profits,  the  most  effectual  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  producing  his  milk.  This  he  can 
do  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  means  of  doing 
so  lies  in  the  improvement  of  his  milking 
stock.  This  is  a  certain  but  slow  way,  and 
must  be  the  work  of  years.  A  more  rapid 
way,  and  one  that  can  be  at  once  made  avail 
able,  consists  in  reducing  the  cost  of  keeping 
bis  cows.  This  he  may  do  iu  different  ways: 
first,  by  securing  greater  warmth  aud  more 
comfort  for  his  herd  in  W inter.  The  heaviest 
item  of  expense  which  he  incurs  consists  in 
the  cost  of  wintering  his  cows,  and  the  more 
they  are  exposed  to  the  cold,  the  heavier  that 
item  becomes.  Animals  eat  more  in  Winter 
than  in  Bummer,  simply  because  moro  heat 
is  absorbed  from  their  bodies  by  the  colder 
air,  just  asa  hot  Iron  will  cool  faster  on  a  cold 
day  than  on  a  warm  one.  As  the  animal  belt 
must  be  kept  up  to  a  uniform  standurd,  the 
extra  loss  of  warmth  must  bo  restored  by 
tuking  in  more  fuel  in  the  form  of  food,  aud 
this  increases  the  cost  of  keeping  and  the  cost 
of  producing  the  season’s  milk.  Koep  the 
cow  s  warm,  and  they  will  eat  no  more  in  Win¬ 
ter  than  iu  Hummer;  and  they  will  require 
less  aud  less  extra  food  for  Winter,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  made  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  and  by  just  so  much  they  will  turn 
out  milk  at  a  reduced  expense. 

There  is  profit  in  keeping  cows  warm  In 
Winter,  it  costs  much  less  to  tone  down  the 
cold  of  our  severe  climate  by  providing  warm 
buildings  for  the  herd  once  iu  a  life-time, 
than  to  furnish  extra  food  year  after  year  to 
restore  heat  needlessly  lost  by  exposure  to  cold 
air.  I  do  not  know  of  a  dairyman  who  could 
not  do  something  in  this  direction  toward 
reducing  the  cost  of  his  milk,  aud  1  believe  it 
is  possible  for  most  dairymen  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  winter  keep  one  third.  1  have  seen 
this  done  by  several  men  who  thought  they 
were  treating  their  stock  pretty  well  before 
they  begun  making  a  special  effort  in  this 
direction. 

There  is  but  oue  other  source  of  ueedless  ex- 
peuse  iu  the  production  of  milk,  which  ap¬ 
proximates  in  magnitude  the  waste  of  fodder 
from  exposure  to  cold;  and  that  is,  the  lack 
of  a  full  and  steady  supply  or  good  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  food  through  the  w  hole  of  the  milking 
season,  less  thau  ten  per  cent,  of  the  very  in¬ 
telligent  dairy  public  of  New  York  huviug 
foresight  enough  to  provide  against  even  a 
short  midsummer  drought.  Between  a  lack 
of  food  in  Bummer  and  insufficient  protection 
in  Winter,  the  cost  of  milk  is  made  something 
like  twice  as  great  as  it  need  be.  Let  the 
cows  be  so  well  fed  in  Summer  that  there  shall 
be  no  shrinkage  in  their  milk,  except  from  the 
natural  decrease  due  to  the  time  of  coming  in; 
and  reduce  their  keep  to  a  mioimum  by  com¬ 
fort  in  Winter,  and  there  is  money  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  better,  as  well  as  a  more  effectual 
way  of  enhancing  profits,  then  by  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  price  of  dairy  products,  as 
f.h is  diminishes  consumption  by  increasing  the 
burden  of  consumers;  and  a  very  much  better 
way  than  by  waging  a  war  of  doubtful  justice 
with  cheap  substitutes  for  dairy  products, 
which  could  not  exist  if  the  bottom  cost  of  gen¬ 
uine  products  were  touched.  It  is  a  good  time 
now  to  think  of  this  matter  before  it  is  too 
late  to  prepare  for  the  coming  Winter. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PERSISTENCY  IN  MILKING. 

MAJOR  HENRY  E.  ALVORD. 

Assuming  that  every  cow-owner  will,  as  i  , 
should,  insist  upon  a  reasonable  quantity  and 
satisfactory  quality  in  the  product  of  every 
cow  he  keeps,  the  next  point  of  importance  is 
persistency  in  milking.  Indeed,  1  place  this 
habit,  or  attribute  of  the  cow,  first  of  all  in 
the  case  of  the  family  cow,  or  wherever  only 
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keep  itself  clean.  The  dust-bath  should  be 
close  to  a  low  window,  so  that  the  sun  will 
shine  directly  upon  it.  A  box  sunk  till  its 
edges  are  level  with  the  floor,  will  tempt,  the 
fowls  better  than  one  on  the  floor,  ns  some 
fowls  will  not  use  it  iu  that  position. 

Early  pullets  will  lay  about  this  tiuio,  and 
it  is  well  to  observe  which  lay  the  earliest  aud 
keep  it  up,  so  as  to  be  able  to  select  these  as 
hens  for  breeding  purposes.  A  very  import¬ 
ant.  thing  to  attend  to  is  to  see  that  no  half- 
grown  or  stunted.sickly  chickens  are  admitted 
into  the  houses  with  the  flock,  or  they  may 
communicate  disease  to  the  whole  lot;  better 
kill  off  ail  sneb  birds,  even  if  you  have  to 
bury  them.  All  broken  windows  or  holes 
that  will  let  in  cold,  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
paired,  so  that  ventilation  can  ho  controlled 
by  the  proper  arrangements.  It  is  well  also 
to  see  that  the  birds  from  different  roosting 
places  agree  wheu  put  together  for  the  first 
time.  Those  who  have  gone  through  tho 
annoyance  of  driving  in  n  large  flock  of 
chickens  to  their  houses  in  the  Fall,  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  trouble.  It  is  best  for  a  number 
of  persons  to  surround  them,  drawing  closer 
and  closer  to  the  house.  The  chickens  should 
see  their  way,  and  learu  to  go  in:  if  taken  off 
the  trees  and  carried  iu,  they  do  not  learu 
their  way,  and  the  operation  has  to  be  re¬ 
peated  a  number  of  times  before  the  birds  will 
learn  to  go  in  of  their  own  accord. 


purple  clusters,  all  spreading  on  the  ground 
about  the  roots  of  the  vines.  Some  of  the 
buuehes  weighed  as  much  as  a -pound.  They 
were  very  compact,  us  is  tho  habit  of  the 
Z  in  fan  del,  which  is  a  better  wine  tbau  table 
grape.  We  were  informed  that  the  yield  was 
about  two  tons  an  acre,  worth  $30  a  ton,  and 
bringiug,  ou  that  estimate,  $1,300  for  the  first 
crop  on  the  30  acres.  A  mature  vineyard, 
eight  years  old,  on  this  ranch  is  now  yielding 
at  the  rate  of  13  tons  of  Ztnfandels  per  acre  ; 
all  without  irrigation,  and  with  ns  little  labor 
as  raising  Indian  corn. 

This  is  not  only  the  land  of  the  vine  and  the 
fig,  but  its  scenery  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
aud  graudeur.  On  the  homeward  drive  we 
saw  a  sight  common  enough  here,  one  which 
nature  never  exhibits  on  less  favored  coasts. 
A  fire  raging  iu  the  mountain,  at  some  re¬ 
mote  point,  tinged  the  atmosphere  with  smoke, 
like  Indian  Summer.  The  sun,  red  as  a  cop¬ 
per  b  ill,  was  sinking  in  the  West,  and  dart¬ 
ing  lances  of  yellow  rays  through  tho  tree 
tops  across  the  little  valley.  Distant  peaks, 
half  obscured  by  tho  haze,  seemed  further 
away,  where  their  dim  forms  melted  into  the 
sky  as  if  an  outlying  region  of  paradise. 

Cloverdale.  Cal. 


burr's  seedling  grape,  no.  9. 

Mr.  John’  Burr,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
has  done  much  to  improve  grape  culture.  His 
Early  Victor,  which  we  illustrated  last  year 


John  Burr’s  Seedling  from  the  Delaware.  From  Nature.  Fig.  461. 


two  or  three  cows  are  kept.  A  large  flow  of 
milk,  when  a  cow  is  fresh,  is  very  deceptive, 
and  often  leads  to  carrying  an  animal,  which, 
really,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  a  source  of 
loss.  There  is  no  plan  so  safe  ast.he  daily  rec¬ 
ord  of  weight  of  milk  produced.  This  takes 
no  appreciable  time  or  labor,  but  it  results  iu 
showing  absolutely  what  the  cow  gives  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  time  she  is  fed,  and  how  evenly 
she  distributes  the  product  through  the  year. 

To  illustrate:— I  have  in  mind  a  great,  big 
common  cow  belonging  to  oeighbor  Jenks— a 
four-year-old,  with  quite  a  reputation  in  the 
vicinity  on  account  of  large  yield— and  two 
little  Jersey  heifers  in  our  own  herd  at  Hough¬ 
ton  Farm.  Iu  the  former  case,  there  is  no  ac¬ 
curate  record,  but  I  have  a  close  estimate  from 
the  milker,  aud  nrn  satisfied  the  "native'’  has 
been  credited  with  all  she  produced.  For  the 
two  heifers  every  milking  was  weighed,  al¬ 
though  tho  October  yield  for  No.  3  is  an  esti¬ 
mate.  The  three  calved  at  different  periods, as 
the  record  shows.  Tho  figures  give  the  weight 
of  milk  per  month  from  the  three  animals:— 


t.  Native 
Cow.  4  Years. 
Second  calf. 
Calved  May 
12,  188:1. 

2.  Jersey  Heifer. 

2  Years.  First  Calf. 
Calved  August  IS. 
1883. 

3.  Jersey  Heifer. 

2  Years.  First 
Calf.  Calved  De¬ 
cember  19,  18S3. 
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Very  little  comment  is  needed.  Although 
the  native  cow  is  a  good  one  for  her  age, 
either  of  the  others  is  better  and  would  be,  ev¬ 
en  if  they  gave  no  more  milk,  simply  because 
the  product  is  so  well  distributed  through  the 
year.  No.  1.  was  dry  four  months,  and  the 
four  when  it  cost  most  to  keep  her.  At  mar¬ 
ket  rates,  for  milk  at  wholesale,  No.  3’s  prod¬ 
uct  was  worth  almost  double  that  of  No.  1. 
And  I  regard  No  3,  as  a  more  valuable  cow 
than  No.  3.,  because,  while  giving  less  milk, 
the  yield  is  no  even  and  continuous;  she  did 
not  dry  before  the  second  calf. 

This  "holding  out”  iu  milk  is  one  of  the 
greatest  virtues  of  the  Jersey  cow,  and  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  breed.  This  one  point  alone  is 
enough  to  make  the  Jersey  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  the  family  cow;  also  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk  for  sale,  who  desires  a  perman- 
entdairy  with  a  uniform  supply.ricb  in  quality. 

)t  |3oulln}  JJariJ. 

FALL  WORK  WITH  POULTRY. 

HENRY  HALES. 

On  most  farms,  chickens  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  leave  their  cbickenhood  coops, 
take  to  trees,  sheds,  or  auy  where  rather  than 
to  the  poultry- houses.  In  most  cases  it  is  b  jst 
that  they  make  such  selection  for  their  health 
and  comfort;  but  as  soon  as  tho  leaves  fall,  or 
the  driving  cold  storms  of  Autumn  sweep 
through  the  open  sheds,  it  is  time  to  get  them 
into  their  warm  winter  houses.  The  first  step 
towards  preparing  to  winter  the  stock,  is  to  see 
that  the  poultry- houses  are  all  perfectly  clean. 
All  impurities  that  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  Summer,  in  corners  or  nests,  wheu 
the  houses  are  uot  so  much  used,  must  be  re 
moved.  The  bouses  should  be  fumigated  with 
sulphur  and  tobacco  stems,  burned  indoors, 
while  all  openings  and  crevices  are  lightly 
stopped.  Then  a  coat  of  whitewash,  with  a 
little  carbolic,  acid  in  it,  should  be  applied  to 
walls  and  to  all  boxes,  nests,  aud  everything  in 
the  house,  and  the  perches  should  be  treated  to 
a  coat  of  benzine  and  carbolic  acid.  All  this 
i*  the  work  of  time  ;  but  it  will  pay  well,  for 
by  these  means  the  fowls  will  come  into 
healthful  quarters  freed  from  vermin.  With¬ 
out  such  preeau  tions,  heumi  tes  are  s  ure  toafllic  t 
the  stock.  Borne  people  call  these  pests  lice, 
but  they  are  of  the  mite  family;  are  nocturnal, 
like  bed-bugs,  leaving  the  birds  and  taking  to 
perches  or  woodwork  of  any  kind  iu  daytime. 

The  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the  fowls  have 
a  dust-bath  to  keep  their  bodies  free  from  lice, 
as  these  breed  and  keep  on  the  fowls.  The 
only  way  to  keep  or  get  rid  of  them,  is  to  keep 
a  good  bath  of  sand  and  ashes — wood  ashes 
when  they  can  be  procured—  and  the  birds  are 
only  too  glad  to  du  their  part  to  cleanse  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  many  kinds  of  lice  on  fowls, 
some  living  entirely  on  the  feathers ;  others  on 
the  bodies;  some  keepabout  the  heads;  others 
only  appear  when  dirt  accumulates  about  the 
bodies.  When  a  fowl  gets  sick,  these  parasites 
increase  rapidly,  principally  because  the  bird 
relaxes  that  activity  which  is  necessary  to  j 
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THE  VINTAGE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


J.  B.  ARMSTRONG 


CA.LIFORNIA,  once  the  Land  of  Gold,  is  still . 
the  land  of  surprises:  for,  as  the  golden  splen¬ 
dors  begin  to  fade,  its  agricultural  resources 
astonish  us  with  magnificent  yields  of  cereals, 
leading  all  other  States  in  wheat  as  well  as  in 
wine,  and  being  behind  few  in  barley,  wool, 
hops,  and  fiuit. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  reporting  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  20  acre  vineyard,  planted  three  years 
ago  with  Zinfandel  cuttings  (not  rooted  vines), 
that  I  drove  out  to  Oak  Valley  during  the 
present  vintage.  This  is  a  charming  nook, 
nearly  surrounded  with  spurs  of  the  Coast 
Range,  aud  opening  into  the  Russian  River 
bottom  near  Cloverdale,  north  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
devoted  to  growing  grains;  but  much  of  the 
ground  has  recently  been  planted  to  vines. 
The  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  gravel.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  rauen  is  along  an  avenue  of  fine 
trees,  past  an  orchard  laden  with  apples,  pears, 
plums,  figs,  and  peaches,  to  tho  new  vineyard, 
where  we  found  pickers  gathering  the  grapes. 
The  vines  are  eight  feet  apart,  with  canes  a 
yard  or  so  in  length,  bearing  red  leaves  aud 


(page  637),  as  it  becomes  better  known,  is 
becoming  quite  popular.  He  has  several 
other  seedlings  which  promise  well.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1883,  ho  sent  us  several,  among  others 
his  No.  9 — a  seedling  of  the  Delaware.  This 
has  done  very  well,  but  as  yet  has  not  fruited. 
Mr.  Burr  says:  “It  is  very  vigorous,  healthy 
and  productive,  and  has  so  far  stood  our 
severe  Winters  without  protection.”  On  Bep 
tember  12th,  last,  we  received  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  some  clusters  of  No.  9,  a  medium  specimen 
of  which  we  illustrate  (at  Fig.  461).  It  is,  in 
appearance,  much  like  tho  Delaware,  only 
much  lurger  in  berry;  in  color  it  is  identical 
with  a  well-ripened  Delaware.  The  quulity 
wasfine,  juicy,  melting  and  pure;  there  was 
little  pulp,  and  that  parted  freely  from  the 
seeds;  tne  seeds  wore  few  and  quite  small. 
We  think  this  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  already  large  list  of  really  good  table 
grapes,  and  a  promising  wine  grape. 


ppmulogkai 


DWARF  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

The  Alexander  Apple.— I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  figure  of  this  handsome  apple  in  the 
Rural  of  October  11.  I  hare  several  trees  of 
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't  here,  all  dwarfs  and  trained  in  as  many 
different  styles.  All  bore  nice  crops  of  fair 
fruit;  but  the  flucst  was  borne  on  a  low,  hori¬ 
zontally  trained,  single-stemmed  cordon.  This 
tree  bore  only  a  few  apples,  but  they  were 
larger  than  the  representation  iu  the  Rural, 
“pretty  ms  a  picture,”  only  surpassed  in  size 
by  the  Twenty-Ounce  grown  in  the  same  way; 
but  in  beauty,  symmetry  and  perfection  iu 
form,  they  were  excelled  by  no  other  apple  iu 
our  garden  or  orchard 

Training  Dwarf  Apple  Trees.— In  uo 
other  garden  in  America,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  training  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  to  be  seen  iu 
greater  variety  or  precision  than  here.  The 
trees  come  into  bearing  early,  and  generally 
bear  the  finest  of  fruits  of  their  kind,  provid¬ 
ing  they  are  well  cared  for.  The  trees  of 
themselves  are  ornamental,  and  many  of 
them  can  be  accommodated  in  asuiall  garden, 
where  only  two  or  three  standards  could  find 
room.  A  “run-wild”  dwarf  tree,  however,  is 
a  wretched  object  enough.  But  if  your  pri¬ 
mary  wish  is  fruit,  ami  lots  of  it,  with  little 
trouble,  then  by  all  means  plant  standards. 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees.— I  would  say  the 
same  of  pears,  only  that  the  pear  ns  a  dwarf 
seems  more  at  home  than  does  the  apple,  aud 
often-times dwarf  pear  trees  bear  heavy  crops 
of  fruit.  Indeed,  a  self  supporting,  woll-bnl- 
uneed,  thrifty  dwarf  pear  tree  has  a  far  more 
sensible-looking  appearance  than  a  dwarf 
aPPlo  tree  has.  But  I  say  aguin,  if  it  is  lots  of 
pears  you  want,  grow  standards.  But  I  will 
uot  say,  that  you  can  get  larger  or  finer-ap¬ 
pearing  fruits  from  the  standard  than  from 
the  dwarf, 

Kindh  of  Pears  as  Dwarfs.— Almost  all 
sorts  of  pear  trees  may  be  grown  as  dwarfs. 
AngouKmie,  Howell,  Bose,  Clairgnau,  Louise 
Bonne,  Anjou,  Oitfafd,  Diel.fiou venirdu  Con- 
gros,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Lucrative  and  Glout 
Morceuu,  have  borne  heavy  crops  with  us  this 
your,  Bouvenir  du  Cougrcs  boro  too  many 
for  its  good.  Our  AngoulGmo  had  larger 
pears  than  I  have  seen  auywhere  else  this 
year,  but  they  were  of  poor  quality.  Howell 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  a  full  crop  of  as 
clean,  large  ami  finely  finished  fruit  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  The  thriftiest  aud  most 
beautiful  specimen  dwarf  pear  trees  we  have 
are  of  tho  hlouiish  Beauty, but,  ulas!  although 
they  bear  moderately,  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
worthless— blotched,  gnarled  crackl'd  and  ut¬ 
terly  useless.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with 
our  standard  trers  of  this  variety. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  HOG  HOUSE. 


The  plans  for  a  hog  house  which  we  show 
at  Fig.  457,  were  sent  us  by  M.  F.  Bragg, 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  dimensions  of 
the  house  are:  length  and  width  80x16  feet; 
bight  of  posts,  14  feet.  The  cut  fully  explains 
the  details  of  the  building.  A.  A.  A.  are 


Fig.  1, 


Pig  Pen.  Fig.  457. 


passage-ways  leading  into  yards;  B.  B.  are 
manure  pits ;  C.  C.  C.  are  butments  ; 
D.  D.  ventilators.  No.  2.  A.  iu  the  main  floor; 
B.  passage-way  between  pens;  C.  C.  C.  pens; 
D.  D.  D.,  nests;  E.  slat  floor  over  manure 
pits;  F,  feed  troughs;  H.  H,  doors  leading 
into  yard;  I.  swill  barrels;  J.  K.  L.  groumd 
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knots  tied  in  one  end  with  a  ring  having  a 
loop-like  extension  on  one  side,  tied  on  the 
other  end,  can  be  thrown  over  the  shock;  the 
knots  will  pass  through  the  larger  parts,  and 
the  spaces  between  will  slip  into  the  looped 
side,  holding  the  shock  while  being  bound. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich,  w.  e.  whitney. 


feed  bins;  M.  entrance  to  stair  way  leading  to 
second  floor;  O.  O.  breeding  pens,  having  a 
shelf  eight  inches  wide,  eight  inches  from  the 
floor,  for  little  pigs  to  crawl  under,  80  that  the 
sow  cannot  lie  on  them.  No.  3.  A.  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  way;  B.  B.  pens;  C.  C.  troughs;  F.  F. 
corn  bins ;  E.  outer  door  for  second  story. 
No.  4,  A.  is  a  feed  trough;  B.  a  swing  cover 
which  can  be  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  trough  by  means  of  a  lever,  to  keep  the 
jugs  away  from  the  trough  while  the  swill  is 
being  turned  into  it. 


syringe  is  necessary  each  day  when  much  fire 
heat  is  used,  or  red  spider  will  soon  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  foliage  and  spoil  the  plants.  I 
find  this  especially  necessary  when  1  employ 
steam  heat. 

As  regards  varieties,  many  people  prefer  to 
have  a  number  to  experiment  with;  but  if 
they  wish  to  obtain  a  fair  supply  of  flowers 
after  the  first  trial,  they  usually  come  back  to 
the  few  general  varieties  grown  by  florists  for 
market.  A  few  of  the  principal  varieties  I 
will  mention : — 

Bon  Silene  is  yet  the  best  of  the  small 
winter  roses  and  is  always  in  request;  this  is 
the  celebrated  Boston  rose  bud,  which  is  still 
by  some  supposed  to  be  grown  better  at  the 
‘•Hub”  than  elsewhere.. 

Safrano  is  yet  a  nice  tea  ro9e;  but  it  has 
generally  lost  its  old  time  vigor  aDd  is  not  so 
much  grown  as  formerly,  especially  as  it  is 
claimed  that  Sunset  will  replace  it. 

Perle  deb  J  akdins,  I  should  say,  is  the 
best  yellow  rose  iu  cultivation  indoors,  and 
one  that,  will  flower  all  the  year  round.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  the  foliage  handsome. 

Sunset  is  a  sport  from  the  above,  and  ap¬ 
peal’s  to  be  the  same  in  all  respects  but  in  color. 

Niphetos,  although  a  very'  old  variety,  I 
consider  yet  one  of  the  best,  iu  cultivation; 
certainly  it  is  the  best  white.  It  can  be  grown 
on  benches  two  feet  or  less  from  the  glass, 
which  i9  an  advantage  where  space  is  limited. 

Cornelia  Koch,  or,  as  it  is  known  in 
trade,  Cooke,  is  a  very  fine  white  rose  with 
fine,  stiff  stem;  but  growers  generally  say  it 
does  not  pay  to  grow  it  at  present  prices. 

Catherine  Mermet  Is  a  wonderfully  fine, 
pink  flower;  but  it  is  only  good  during  the 
winter  months,  being  thin  and  flimsy  in 
warm  weather,  and  tu  a  wurm  Winter,  like 
the  last,  it  was  generally  pale-colored. 

Souvenir  d’  u.n’  Amie  is  a  very  nice  pink 
variety,  flowering  more  profusely  than  the 
above;  but  this,  with  Adam,  is  uot  esteemed 
so  much  as  formerly. 

DOUOLASU,  a  good  old  Chiua  variety,  is 
still  esteemed  for  its  crimson  color,  until  the 
hybrid  varieties  come  in  flower;  it  is  almost 
hardy,  and  will  flower  out  of-doors  all  the 
Summer. 

Markcfial  Niel  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and 
can  be  grown  with  more  or  less  success  by  any 
one,  iu  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  does  not 
usually  flower  well  when  grown  with  other 
varieties. 

General  Jacqueminot  is  yet  one  of  the 
best  hybrid  varieties  grown,  but  it  requires 
rest  and  forcing  slowly  if  required  early;  if 
grown  in  large  quantities  a  separate  house  is 
usually  planted,  but  if  only  a  small  number 
is  required  they  are  usually  forced  after  be¬ 
ing  established  iu  pots  for  a  seas ou.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  and  sweetest  of  roses,  and  being 
thoroughly  hardy,  it  will  flower  more  or  less 
all  the  Summer  in  the  open  ground.  I  could 
make  a  few  more  additions  to  the  list,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  useful  and  easily  grown. 

Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


MANURE  FOR  POTATOES. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  September 
'JO,  you  publish  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  B.  Lawes  in  which  occurs  the  following 
sentence:  “Two  tons  of  potatoes  [say  80  bush 
els  of  56  pounds  to  the  bushel]  contain  about  30 
pounds  of  potash,  and  I  can  grow  this  quanti¬ 
ty  every  year  without  applying  potash;  but 
no  more.  It  is  no  nse  to  apply  ammonia  or 
phosphate.  The  potato  must  have  potash.” 

I  imagine  Sir  John  must  have  been  speaking 
of  the  large  crops  of  potatoes  grown  on  the 
Rural  Farm.  To  raise  such  crops,  ammonia 
and  phosphate  alone  may  not  suffice;  you 
must  have  potash  also.  But  the  sentence,  as 
it  stands,  needs  some  explanation;  and  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  practical  as  well  as  of 
scientific  importance,  Sir  John  I  hope  will 
give  ns  more  information.  It  would  seem  from 
his  experiments  that  ho  could  not  mean  that 
ammonia  and  phosphates  without  potash  will 
not  enable  the  soil  to  produce  over  80  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre. 

These  experiments  commenced  in  1876,  and 
potatoes  have  been  grown  on  the  same  land 
every  year  since.  The  plot  without  manure  of 
any  kind  from  1875  to  18S3,  has  yielded  as  fol¬ 
lows,  calling  56  pounds  a  bushel:— First  year, 
1876,  154J^  bushels  per  aero;  1877,  1878, 

115;  1879,  MX;  188U,  42X;  1881,  81»<;  1882, 
78;  IS83,  104.  In  other  words,  the  unmanured 
land  produced  728 bushels  in  eight  years,  or 
an  average  of  91  bushels  per  acre  each  year. 
The  plot  manured  with  superphosphate,  con¬ 
taining  neither  ammonia  nor  potash,  produced 
as  follows: — First  year,  1876,242  bushels  per 
acre;  1877,  182;  1878,  157K:  1879,  44;  1880, 
158;  1881,233;  1882,  Wiy,;  1883,199.  In  other 
words,  this  plot,  with  superphosphate  alone, 
has  produced  in  eight  years  1,347  bushels,  or 
an  average  of  168]^  bushels  per  acre  per  year. 
On  tho  plot  receiving  a  liberal  dressing  of 
potash,  soda  and  magnesia,  iu  addition  to  the 
superphosphate,  the  total  yield  iu  eight  years 
was  1,861  bushels,  or  an  average  of  170  bushels 
each  year  per  acre.  In  other  words,  this  lib¬ 
eral  dressing  of  potash  increased  the  crop  only 
bushel  per  acre.  On  the  plot  dressed  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  iu  addition  to  the  superphos¬ 
phate  and  potash,  the  yield  iu  eight  years  was 
2,479]^  bushels,  or  au  average  or  310  bushels 
each  year  per  acre.  Neither  nitrate  of  soda 
nor  ammonia  suits,  with  superphosphate 
alone,  were  used  in  the  experiments. 

To  recapitulate:  The  average  yield  per 
acre  during  the  eight  years,  was  as  follows; 

No  Manure,  .  ill  bu  hels  per  acre 

8uprr|ihosphate . I68J4  . 

Superphosphate  and  potash, etc.,  170  “  •*  “ 

Nitrate  of  soda  alone . ..,1.12!^  "  “  “ 

Superphosphate  au  1  potash, etc  , 

and  nitrate  of  uoda . 310  “  “  “ 

So  far  as  these  experiments  go,  therefore,  we 
may  say  that  potash  does  rot  increase  the 
yield  of  potatoes.  In  fact,  in  four  years  out 
of  eight,  namely  in  1879,  1880,  1882  and  1883, 
the  yield  from  surperphosphate  alone  was 
greater  than  from  superphosphate  and  potash. 
When  uitrogen  isadded,  then  we  have  a  larger 
crop,  but  there  is  no  proof,  so  far  as  1  can  see, 
that  uitrogen  and  phosphate  without  potash 
would  not  have  given  u  largo  crop  also. 

No  doubt,  as  Sir  John  says,  “the  potato 
must  have  potash."  What  we  want  to  know 
is  whether  the  soil  does  not  contain  enough 
potash  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  potatoes, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  available  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  where  we  depend  on  barn-yard 
manure  or  clover  or  grass  sod  to  furnish 
nitrogen  for  the  potatoes,  we  do  not  need  to 
use  potash — our  manure  or  sod  furnishing 
relatively  more  potash  than  nitrogen.  But 
should  we  depend  on  nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of 
ammouia  we  should  soon  find, as  St.  John  says, 
that  “potatoes  must  have  potash,”  but  will 
not  the  soil  be  deficient  in  phosphate  before  it 
is  deficient  in  potash? 

Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.  _ 


A  RAT  PROOF  CORN-CRIB. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  Bends  ua  drawings  of  the 
corn-crib  illustrated  at  Fig.  460,  below,  and 
writes  that  he  thinks  it  as  rat-proof  as  it  is 
possible  to  build  one  that-  will  keep  the  corn 
and  be  easily  entered.  The  posts  upon  which 
it  is  set  are  two  feet  high  with  inverted  tiu- 


BROOM  CORN  SCRAPER. 


When  I  was  farming  years  ago  in  Old 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  charged  every  crop 
with  seed,  work,  etc.,  and  credited  each  with 
what  it  produced,  and,  much  to  my  surprise, 
I  discovered  that  broom  corn  was  our  most 
profitable  crop.  1  found  no  machine  which 
operated  satisfactorily  in  removing  the  seed, 
so  1  got  up  one  as  follows:  1  took  a  plank, 
about  12  inches  wide  mid  five  or  six  feet  long, 
above  which  1  pivoted  one  about  three  feet 
so  that  the  ends  of  tho  two  were  in  line,  and 
the  two  when  parallel  were  about  four  inches 
apart.  On  the  parallel  ends  1  spiked  jaws  of 
hard  wood  planed  to  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  on  the  sides  coming  in  contact.  Under 
one  end  of  the  larger  plank  1  put  two  legs  of 
such  length  as  to  ruise  it  to  a  convenient  bight 
when  the  other  end  was  tacked  to  the  barn 
floor.  With  a  handle  the  upper  jaw  wus 
raised  to  insert  the  wisp;  then  depressed  and 
the  wisp  was  drawn  through  and  cleaned 
more  effectually'  than  by  any  other  means 
I  have  seen  tried.  In  the  illustration,  Fig. 
458,  A.  represents  the  larger  plank;  B, 
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Rat-proof  Corn  Crib.  Fig.  460. 

pans  on  them ;  but  as  a  rat  can  jump  four  feet 
high,  the  sills  and  cross-ties  also  have  tin 
fenders;  the  floor  is  tight,  and  made  of  hem¬ 
lock  boards  with  holes  bored  in  them,  but 
none  neartbeMUs  and  cross-ties.  On  thesides 
and  ends  the  lower  strips  are  of  hemlock  and 
only  hulf-an-incb  apart.  Two  feet  up,  a 
continuous  piece  of  tin  or  sheet-iron  is  nailed 
on  with  the  edge  projecting  several  inches 
and  bent  downward.  Above  this  the  spaces 
may  be  as  wide  as  desired.  Across  the  end, 
uiiove  the  steps  a  wide  sheet  of  tin  is  nailed. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING  ROSES. 


JAMES  TAPLIN. 

These  few  notes  are  intended  for^the  in¬ 
struction  of  amateur  rather  than  professional 
growers;  for  although  there  iuayr  be  open 
questions  as  to  the  details  of  various  systems 
of  growing,  the  plants  urc  treated  very  much 
in  the  same  way  by  all  the  large  growers. 

The  principal  rule  is  to  secure  good,  healthy 
cuttings,  and  root  them  quickly  about  the 
New  Y ear, and  to  grow  the  plants  on  faith  until 
they  are  either  planted  in  beds  or  placed  iu 
flowering  pots.  Many  growers  of  a  few  plants 
consider  it  beat  to  grow  them  in  pots,  and  no 
doubt  it  U  easy  to  remove  the  potted  plants 
from  one  place  to  another;  but  it  requires 
much  more  care  to  grow  them  well.  1  have 
been  informed  that  u  few  people  grow  and 
flower  roses  satisfactorily  in  the  windows  of  a 
room;  but  I  have  not  seen  it  done  myself,  al¬ 
though  with  special  attention  1  have  no  doubt 
it  rvay  lie  a  success.  Many  of  the  best  rose- 
growers  build  stages  to  grow  their  plants, 
either  planted  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  or  in 
pots  and  boxed,  to  bring  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  and  also  to  secure  perfect  drainage, 
which  is  especially  necessary  in  a  cold,  un¬ 
drained  soil;  for  although  the  rose  prefers  a 
stiff  soil,  it  will  not  grow  satisfactorily,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Winter,  without  plenty  of  drainage. 

On  our  red  sandstone  we  have  plenty  of  na¬ 
tural  drainage,  aud  the  subsoil  is  not  cold  in 
Winter,  when  covered  with  glass,  so  that  we 
find,  as  a  general  system,  we  can  grow  and 
flower  the  plants  with  the  least  labor  and  care 
when  planted  in  prepared  beds  without  bench- 


Broom  Corn  Scraper.  Fig.  458. 

shorter  one;  C,  the  pivots;  D,  the  strip  which 
is  pivoted  at  the  ends  and  nailed  to  B;  E,  the 
jaws;  F,  the  handle;  G,  the  legs;!!,  the  hole 
through  the  lower  plank  to  prevent  the  seeds 
from  clogging, 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  j.  a.  Montgomery. 


CORN  J  ACK  WITH  AUTOMATIC  PIN, 


As  at  this  season  farmers  who  have  a  shop 
aud  a  few  tools  can  utilize  every  cold  and 
stormy  day  in  putting  things  in  good  shape 
for  the  Summer’s  work,  here  is  a  decription 
of  a  corn  jack  that  in  point  of  saving  time  at 
least,  is  ahead.  It  is  not  patented,  and  can  lie 
made  in  a  day,  by  anyone  tbut  is  handy  with 
tools. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  you  can  call  to  mind 
examples  of  farmers  who  use  u  corn  jack 
made  of  a  pole  with  pieces  of  sapling  for  legs 
and  a  broom  bundle  for  the  pin.  When  the 
last  shock  is  cut  they  store  it  on  the  fence, and 
the  next  ycur  uboul  corn  cuttiug  time  it  needs 
“extensive  repairs,”  whereas,  if  they  would 
make  one  out  of  some  kiud  of  light  wood, 
paint  it  well,  and  keep  it  housed,  it  would  last 
almost  a  lifetime.  The  corn  jack  of  which 
the  uceouipuuying  cut,  Fig.  459,  is  a  represen- 
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Corn  Jack, 


tation,  has,  I  think,  some  advantages.  The 
horizontal  piece  A  being  of  the  same  bight 
on  both  sides  of  the  pin,  the  corn  first  cut  does 
not  have  to  lie  set  Up  at  so  great  an  angle,  to 
make  it  stand,  thus  the  teudeney  of  the  shock 
to  twist  around  aud  fall  down  Is  lessened.  I 
think  the  jack  should  be  as  high  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  it,  without  materially  affecting 
its  stability.  The  wings,  or  pius  C.  C.  should 
be  biuged  to  A  with  a  pair  of  spring  butts 
such  as  are  used  on  door  screens.  The  springs 
should  be  given  just  as  much  torsion  as  they 
will  bear  without  affectiug  the  shock  when  the 
jack  is  drawn  out.  The  pieces  D.  D.  (not 
shown  in  cut)  and  B  are  fastened  on  the  top 
and  sides  to  keep  the  stalks  from  catcbiug  on 
the  hinges.  The  only  attention  it  needs  is  that 
the  first  two  or  three  hills  cut  should  be  placed 
behind  the  wings.  If  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  have  any  thing  to  draw  up  the  shock  with 
before  binding,  a  small  rope  having  several 


es.  The  soil  we  use  is  decayed  turl  from  an  old 
pasture,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  ground 
bones  and  but  little  manure,  as  we  prefer  to 
use  it  iu  the  shape  of  top-dressing  or  liquid. 
It  is  a  very  open  question  which  is  the  best 
manure  to  use,  many  growers  preferring  cow 
manure  both  for  top  dressing  and  also  for 
liquid,  but  it  is  liable  to  clog  and  sour  the  soil, 
especially  in  pots,  unless  care  is  taken  that  it 
is  thoroughly  clear  in  the  liquid  state  and  par¬ 
tially  decayed  when  used  solid. 

As  regards  temperature,  it  should  not  be 
much  below  6U  degrees  at  night  for  any  length 
of  time  iu  the  coldest  weather,  with  a  rise  of 
10  degrees  in  the  day ;  and  during  very  cold 
weather  little  ventilation  is  required,  and 
especial  care  must  be  used  not  to  admit  coJd 
draughts  to  the  plants,  or  mildew  will  result; 
sulphur,  in  the  shape  of  powder,  or  fumes  from 
sulphur  placed  on  the  pipes,  is  the  best  remedy. 
A  good  washing  of  the  foliage  with  hose  or 


The  Power  of  Rain.— Professor  Tait  cal¬ 
culates,  according  to  the  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  that  the  amount  of  force  requisite 
to  convert  one  pound  of  water  from  the  sea, 
or  from  moist  earth,  into  vapor,  is  equal  to  the 
force  exerted  during  one-half  hour  by  a  horse. 
This  is  given  out  again  iu  the  form  of  heat  as 
it  condenses,  and  the  pound  of  water  falling 
as  rain,  would  cover  a  square  foot  of  ground 
to  the  depth  of  rather  less  than  oue  fifth  of  an 
inch.  Thus,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  of  rain  re¬ 
presents  a  horse-power  for  half-an-hour  on 
every  square  foot,  or,  on  a  square  mile,  about 
a  million  horse -power  for  14  hours.  A  mil- 
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lion  horses  would  barely  have  standing  room 
on  a  square  mile. 


“Unjust  ’’  This  is  the  title  which  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Watchman  places  over  the  following 
item  copied  from  the  Maine  Farmer,  a 
farm  paper  that  declines  the  Rural  New- 
Yobkkr's  regular  yearly  advertisements 
because  it  is  a  competitor! 

“Too  stood  to  bp  true:  The  Rurai.  Nkw-Youker  Is 
smart,  no  doubt.  It  tells  of  a  crop  of  potatoes,  Rrown 
on  Its  experimental  grounds,  of  1,391!^  bushels  to  the 
nerr  If  It  can  raisp  such  crops  as  that,  we  should 
think  It  mlkht  do  well  to  go  to  fanning.  Wonder  If 
It  will  have  any  potatoes  to  sell  next  Spring  at  a 
dollar  a  pound?" 

The  Editor  of  the  Vermont  Watchman  re¬ 
plies  to  the  Maine  Farmer  as  follows: 

“liless  yotirsoul !  Brother  Gilbert,  didn’t  you  know 
thstthe  Rural  Edltnr ’went  to  fanning'  years  ago 
on  a  fine,  large  farm  on  Long  Island,  where 
these  big  crops  of  potatoes  have  been  grown 
for  several  successive  years?  Bet<t  of  all,  the 
Rural  sells  nothing  to  Its  reader* except  the  Rural 
Itself.but  has  for  years  sent  (not  as  a  premium,  but 
free  to  all  subscribers,  old  and  new)  an  annual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  choice  seeds,  potatoes,  floral  novelties, 
and  the  like.  The  Beauty  of  Ilebron,  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  and  Several  other  valued  potatoes  were  first 
given  to  the  public  In  this  way." 

It  may  be  objected  to  many  of  our  farm 
journals  that  their  editors  or  publishers  are 
interested  in  the  sale  of  some  article  or  other, 
which  they  advertise  in  their  own  columns — 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  considered,  to 
this  extent,  trade,  journals,  and  their  advice 
can  not  be  considered  wholly  disinterested 
when  speaking  of  such  articles.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  special  pride  of  the  Editor  of  the 
R  N.-Y.  that  he  has  never,  In  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  sold  any  article  whatever  to  subscrib 
ers,  though,  from  first  to  last,  he  has  had 
thousands  of  applications  to  do  so.  We  test 
all  new  or  rare  plants,  grains,  fruits,  etc., 
which  are  sout  to  us,  or  which  we  are  at  pains 
to  procure,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  just 
what  their  value  is,  so  that  we  may  present 
impartial  and  trustworthy  reports  to  our 
readers.  Indeed,  we  have  many  times 
offended  excellent  friends  of  the  Rural  be¬ 
cause  our  reports  of  the  plauts  which  they 
had  sent  us  to  test,  were  unfavorable,  Rut 
where,  in  this  way,  this  journal  has  mude  one 
enemy,  it  has  secured,  we  are  confident, 
scores  of  friends.  And  this  is  the  course  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  intends  to  pursue  while 
it  is  owned  and  edited  by  its  present  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  are  pleased  to  hold  the  progress  of 
American  agriculture  in  somewhat  higher  re¬ 
gard  than  the  pecuniary  interest  of  individual 
friends,  or  advertising  patrons:  and  it  would 
doubtless  bo  well  for  our  Maine  contemporary 
if  it  would  make  an  effort  to  elevato  itself  to 
an  appreciation  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 


Tim  Rural  New-Yorker  has  the  largest 
actual,  paid-up,  yearly  subscription  list  of  any 
rural  weekly  published.  Our  subscription  list 
is  opened  at  all  times  to  those  who  have  a  right 
to  know  about  it.  We  iuvite  any  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  to  invalidate  the  above  statement. 
The  price  of  the  R.  N.-Y,  is  $2.00  a  year. 
We  have  no  club  or  second  price.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  rates  are  30  cents  a  line,  unless  1000  lines 
are  taken  within  a  year,  when  they  are  25  cents 
a  line.  We  had  rather  lose  our  advertising 
patronage  than  deviate  from  these  rates. ..... 

An  Edinburgh  (England)  butcher  pleaded 
guilty,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  having  on  his  prem¬ 
ises  143  pounds  of  unsound  horse  flesh,  which 
was  meant  for  human  food.  He  was  fined, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  |?5, 
or  30  days’  imprisonment . . 

J.  B.  Olcott  says  that  there  is  something 
ghastly  about  the  chemical  fertilizer  business 
when  wheat  itself  is  selling  at  about  its  manu- 
rial  value..... . . . 

Our  sprightly  contemporary,  the  N.  E. 
Homestead,  joins  the  R  N.-Y.  in  condemning 
the  use  of  the  word  “staminate”  as  applied  to 
the  perfect  flowers  of  strawberries . 

Our  valued  contributor,  Dr.  T,  H  Hoskins, 
did  not  attend  his  own  Vermont  Fair  because 
he  preferred  to  attend  the  “clean  and  beauti¬ 
ful  exhibition  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society.”  The  latter  does  not  sacrifice  every 
other  iuterest  to  the  horse-trot . . 

Have  you  observed  how  the  “wire”-worm 
often  attacks  tomatoes  and  melons  ?  The 
“scab”  produced  on  the  skin  of  the  latter, 
quite  resembles  the  “scab”  of  potatoes . ’ 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  Mr.  J.  8. 
Woodward,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  who  has  done  yoeman’s  service 
against  horse-racing,  gambling  and  drinking 
at  the  fairs, reminds  farmers  that  they  “cannot 
afford  to  wink  at  such  iniquities  concealed 
under  the  grand  mantle  of  agriculture,”  if 
they  would  have  their  skirts  clear  of  serious 
responsibility  for  evil  effects  upon  the  rising 
generation . . 

Doubts  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  several 
good  pomologists  whether  Meech’s  Prolific, 
advertised  during  the  past  season,  is  a  new 
variety  of  quince . 


American  Potatoes  in  England,— The 
Albany  Cultivator  notes  the  fact  that  a  writer 
in  the  London  Garden  says  the  Whito  Elephant- 
Potato  has  given  heavier  crops  this  year  than 
any  other  variety  he  has  cultivated.  Ho  finds 
it  particularly  adapted  to  dry  season*,  nud  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality.  He  speaks  highly  of  the 
Rose  and  Beauty'  of  Hebron. 

The  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant 
Potatoes  were,  as  our  older  readers  know, 
disseminated  through  the  Frvo  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tions  of  the  R.  N.-Y . 

Prof.  Tracy  regards  sweet  corn  as  our 
most  valuable  vegetable.  He  says  that  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  unless  it.  be  iu  Italy, 
can  sweet  com  be  growu  iu  such  perfection  as 
in  our  country . 

The  Banana  Musk  melon,  so  largely  adver 
tised  last  season,  proved  a  worthless  variety  at 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds . . . 

We  ouce  crossed  the  Black  or  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn  with  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  Some  of  the 
kernels  were  rose-colored.  Those  were  selected 
and  planted  for  six  years.  The  rose-colored 
kernels  increased  iu  number,  but  we  judged 
that  it  would  have  required  20  years  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  strain. . . . . . . . . 

An  Ohio  farmer  is  quoted,  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  as  saying  that  if  a  hole  be  dug  in  the 
lard  keg.  theoil  will  settle  into  it.  One  quart 
of  this,  he  thinks,  is  worth  a  gallon  of  the  av¬ 
erage  lubricating  oil  sold  to  farmers... . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  tells  the  Now  York  Tri¬ 
bune  that  he  never  tasted  sweeter  gap  or  made  a 
better  quality  of  maple  sirup  than  that  from 
soft  maples.  We  presume  by  “soft  maples”  t-be 
White  or-8 tlver  Maple  (Acerdnsycftrpum)  and 
the  Red  or  Swamp  Maple  (Acer  rubrmn)  are 
referred  to.  Mr.  Brown  should  try  the  sap  of 
the  Yellow- wood  (Cladrastis  tinctorial  as  the 
Rural  has  dona  for  three  years  past.  It 
makes  a  tine -grained,  beautiful  sugar  thut 
tastes  like  lemonade . . . . . 

The  Editor  of  the  Breeders’  Gazette  says 
that  when  ho  hears  of  calves  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  weighing  much  more  than  100 
pounds  for  each  month  of  ago,  or  of  cattle 
gaining  four  or  live  pounds  per  day,  he  wishes 
he  could  have  the  reports  verified.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  anil  water  carried  by  the  animal 
may  vary  greatly.  Fifty  pounds’  difference  in 
the  weightof  a  mature  animal  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  pound  of  flesh ..... 

“Render  unto  scissors  those  things  which 
are  scissors’,”  R.  N.-Y.  exchanges,  please  take 
notice  ! ; . .  ( t 

Ark  you  aware  that  the  hardy  shrubs 
Deutzia,  Philadelphia,  Weigela  and  Rose 
of  Sharon  grow  very  readily  from  seeds? 
Seeds  of  the  double  Deutzia  will  give  a  large 
percentage  of  double-flowering  plants.  The 
Rose  of  Sharon  varies  without  limit  from 
seeds,  and  so  do  the  Deutzias.  Farmers  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  these  shrubs  from  nurse¬ 
ries, might  raise  them  iu  any  numbers  with  no 
more  trouble  than  is  required  to  raise  any 
other  hardy  plants  . 

Mr.  Stewart  points  out  that  stock-keeping 
is  at  present  the  most  profitable  branch  of  ag¬ 
riculture.  Wheat  is  sold  at  75  cents,  and  all 
other  farm  crops  are  low.  But  live  stock  are 
high . 

Tiie  New  York  Times  remarks  that  the 
world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mir  J.  B. 
Lawes,  the  great  English  experimenter  and 
chemist.  Indeed  it  does— aud  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  the  first  American  journal 
that  induced  him  to  write  for  American  farm 
journals . . . . 

YBBjOne  would  suppose  that  our  wealthy  sub¬ 
scribers  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost,  if  they  would  subscribe 
for  1,000  Rural  New-Yorkers  or  bo,  to  be 
sent  to  good,  energetic  farmers  of  the  poorer 
class...  . . . . 

Dr.  Hkxamkr  says  that  European  novelties 
rarely  come  up  to  what  is  claimed  for  them, 
but  that  the  King  Humbert  Tomato  "  seems  to 
have  more  than  fulfilled  its  promise  Mr.  O. 
S.  Hubbell,  of  Stratford,  Ct.,  remarks  iu  the 
American  Garden,  that  though  he  raised 
five  other  varieties  in  his  garden,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  pursuade  his  family  to  use  any  other 
for  stewing.  For  prolificacy,  nothing  equals  the 
Humbert;  it  yields  more  than  double  the 
weight  of  the  others. 

Heeds  of  this  variety  will  be  found  with  the 
Rural  Bicolor,  etc,  in  the  tomato  .seed  packet 
of  the  Free  Seed  Distribution . 

If  you  want  a  mess  of  green  peas  next 
Spring,  before  any  of  your  neighbors,  try  the 
following  method:  Take  seeds  of  the  earliest 
peas,  and  sow  them  in  sand  and  keep  the  box 
in  a  warm  place  where  it  is  to  remain  until 
the  seeds  have  sprouted,  keeping  the  sand  moist 
all  the  while.  If  the  weather  should  be  too 
wiutry,  the  box  may  theu  be  placed  lu  a  cool 
part  of  the  cellar  where  it  may  remain  a 
month,  if  necessary.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  weather  permits,  plant  the  sprouted  peas 
carefully  in  the  open  ground.  This  method 


is  given  in  Bliss  &  Sons’  Garden  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Goff,  of  tha  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station . 

The  Rural  has  raised  the  White  Star  Po¬ 
tato  for  two  years  iu  considerable  quantity. 
It  is  excellent  in  quality,  being  dry  and  mealy. 
The  flesh  is  white.  The  potato  yields  well 
both  in  sandy  and  clayey  toil . 

Wk  hope  that  potatoes  with  colored  skins 
will  soon  become  fashionable  again.  Many  of 
the  best  now  varieties  which  we  have  of  late 
tested  have  colored  skins— ro*e-eolored,  purple 
or  variegated,  aud  the  best  of  the  Rural  seed- 
ings,  which  we  hope  some  day  to  send  to  our 
subscribers,  have  dark-colored  skiDs . 

President  McCann,  of  the  Elmira  Farm 
ers’  Club,  as  reported  iu  the  Husbandman, 
says  that  a  neighbor,  a  successful  feeder  of 
cattle,  entertains  the  belief  that  a  sloer  kept, 
all  Wiuter  on  corn-stalks  alone  would  die  in 
the  Spring . . . . . 

Tiie  discovery  made  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
that  Johnson  Grass  (Sorghum  halapense)  is 
hardy  there,  cannot  fail  to  induce  many  of 
our  farm  friends  to  give  the  packet  of  seed 
which  the  R  N.-Y.  will  send  them  in  the  next 
Free  List  Distribution,  a  careful  trial . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  first  nud  last, 
has  tested  nearly  every  hardy  ornamental 
tree  aud  shrub  in  cultivation.  The  best  of 
the  evergreens  can  bo  named  upon  the  lingers 
of  one  hand;  the  best  of  the  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs,  on  the  fingers  of  both  bauds . 

The  Rural  was  asked  by  a  ueighbor  to 
name,  according  to  its  experience,  the  best, 
raspberries  for  a  home  supply.  Wo  answered: 
Turner,  Cuthbort,  Caroline  ami  Shaffer’s 
Colossal.  Better  kluds  than  these  might  lie 
named,  but  they  have  not  proven  hardy  in 
this  climate.  We  should  also  add  the  Murl- 
boro  had  the  tests  of  three  or  four  years  ful¬ 
filled  its  present  promise . . 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Puget 
Sound  is  a  general  name  for  a  vast  inland  sea. 
which  some  persons  fond  of  comparisons,  call 
the  "American  Mediterranean.”  If  you  have 
a  good  map  of  it,  you  can  readily  see  that  it 
extends  far  inland,  jutting  into  the  land  in  a 
way  so  that  both  coasts  form  a  succession  of 
capes,  points  and  promontories,  while  there  is 
consequently  a  succession  of  small  bays, 
coves, etc.  ,and  a  coast  line  of  exceeding  uneven 
ness,  while  the  Sound  has,  in  addition,  various 
large  and  small  Mauds.  All  these  give  a  pe 
euliarly  scalloped  effect — if  1  may  use  a  tech¬ 
nical  term  of  such  insignificance  —  to  the 
scenic  features  of  the  Sound.  The  "scallopj,” 
or  indentures,  are  large,  uneven,  but  never 
pointed.  There  is  nothing  sharp,  or  incisive 
to  be  noted ;  but  as  we  proceeded  on  our 
course,  aud  the  atmosphere  and  sky  became 
clearer,  something  of  the  much  vaunted 
beauty  of  the  place  began  to  be  apparent. 
There  was  a  subdued  wildness,  a  sense  of  free¬ 
dom,  a  combination  of  mountain  and  water 
rarely  to  be  seen— to  the  west,  the  Olympic; 
to  the  east,  the  Cascade  Mountains,  with 
Mount  Rainier  rising  14,444  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  towering  into  the  sky  like  a  huge 
ghost,  its  sides  covered  with  eternal  glaciers, 
and  sulphurous  smoke  and  steam  issuing 
scalding  hot  from  one  of  the  craters.  This 
latter  part  IS  not  visible,  except  ucur  to  the 
peak,  aud  must  be  accepted  as  the  statement 
of  the  last  party  who  marie  the  perilous  ascent. 

It  was  after  uightfail  wtteu  we  neared  Seat¬ 
tle,  the  largest  city  in  Washington  Territory; 
and  where  most  of  the  passengers  were  to 
laud;  but  as  wo  had  ordered  our  letters  to  be 
sent  to  New  Tacoma,  we  coucluded  to  goon 
to  that  "city,"  which  we  would  not  reach  until 
the  next  (Friday)  morning,  as  the  steamer 
would  lie  in  port  at  Seattle  for  the  night.  It 
was  very  dark,  and  the  pilot  who  had  come  on 
board  was  a  long  time  in  getting  the  ship  to 
the  wharf,  which  was  crowded  with  people. 
The  lights  of  the  city  gleamed  brightly  from 
the  encircling  terraces  and  bluffs,  and  from 
the  shouts  of  the  hotel  muuers,  one  might 
have  sujjposed  that  we  were  at  a  seaport  of 
half  a  million  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  at 
one  with  the  modest  population  of  12,000.  The 
next  morning  we  were  at  New  Tacoma  at  an 
early  hour,  after  a  sail  of  two  hours.  The 
ship’s  caunou  boomed  as  usual,  but  aside  from 
hotel  carriages,  there  were  few  people  on  the 
wharf.  After  a  light  breakfast  we  went  ou 
shore,  trying  to  realize  that  we  were  indeed 
in  a  “city”  which  has  probably  been  “boomed” 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other  town 
in  the  United  States.  Judging  from  what  all 
sorts  of  people  had  said  and  written  of  the 
Sound  country  of  Washington  Territory,  I 
could  but  iufer  that  I  was  in  the  Italy  of 
America,  a  land  of  infinite  delight,  and  of 
immense  money-making  possibilities.  And  I 


may  as  well  say  it  now,  as  later  on,  that  as 
this  Territory  has  lately  been  attracting  much 
immigration  from  the  “States,”  I  shall  write 
of  it  iu  detail,  and  as  accurately  as  I  can, 
from  my  own  standpoint;  and  if  any  reader 
of  the  Rural  wishes  „to  make  specific  in¬ 
quiries,  a  letter  will  reach  me  addressed  to 
Seattle.  I  expect  to  visit,  that  part  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  hereafter. 

After  a  sojourn  of  four  or  five  days  iu  Ta¬ 
coma,  my  opiuton  of  the  town  remains  the 
same  as  at  the  outset.  The  possibilities  of  it 
may  be  very  great,  but  I  can  only  write  of 
what  actually  exists.  It  is  located  on  a  high 
bluff,  from  which  every  tree  lias  been  cut.  It 
is  laid  out  in  lots  with  a  width  of  25  feet 
atul  120  feet  deep,  and  on  these  narrow  lots  are 
scattered  small,  wooden  houses,  built  without 
collars  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  cheapest 
possible  manner.  Occasionally  two  lots  are 
merged  Into  one.  In  the  whole  town  there 
are  not  more  than  two  or  three  lots  that  aro 
well  cared  for  and  present  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  there  is  not  one  flrsc-class  resi¬ 
dence.  Streets  are  laid  out  everywhere,  and 
stumps  and  great  groups  of  rauk  ferns  are 
undisturbed  in  them.  There  are  one  or  two 
business  streets  in  fairly  good  condition.  One 
cannot  walk  through  this  place— which,  had 
It  been  laid  out  with  t,a<to  and  wisdom,  might 
easily  have  developed  intoau  attractive  one — 
without  a  fueling  of  vexation  nud  disgust. 
Greed  is  written  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
town,  aud  it  is  plain  to  see  that  tho  ruling 
desire  is  speculation  in  lots,  without  a  particle 
of  regard  for  tho  real  welfare  of  the  place. 
The  population  is  claimed  to  ho  5,000.  The 
soil  is  a  glacial  moraine,  and  to  look  at  it 
one  would  not  suppose  that  anything  of 
value  could  be  raised  upon  it;  even  the 
great  fifS  that  have  boon  cut  off  it,  ex¬ 
tended  their  roots  into  the  ground  apparently 
not  over  two  or  three  feet  at  tho  most. 

To  clear  one  of  these  infinitesimal  lots 
of  stumps  and  native  vegetation,  grade  and 
get  It  sufficiently  enriched  for  grass  aud  shrubs 
and  flowers,  would  cost  heavily,  while  tho 
lot  in  Its  cleared  or  uncleured  condition  can 
he  bought  at  figures  ranging  from  $100  to  $f},- 
000.  In  a  good  location,  a  lot  might  bo 
bought  for  81,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  dwelling,  if  the  average  lot  of  25x120 
feet  sells  for,  say  1500,  you  can  make  your 
own  estimate  of  tho  price  per  acre  of  laud 
in  this  new,  crude,  unformed  town  ou  Puget 
Sound;  and  if  you  should  ask  me  what  justifi¬ 
cation  one  finds  for  such  ridiculous  prices, 
your  question  would  remain  a  standing  conun¬ 
drum,  whieh  nobody  could  answer,  but  for 
tho  possibilities  of  the  town.  Even  if  the 
possibilities  are  realized,  the  land  will  be 
worth  no  more  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 
The  possibilities  of  tho  place  at  the  most  are 
limited.  There  is  comparatively  very  little  ag¬ 
ricultural  land  within  u  half  day’s  ride  by  rail 
from  the  town.  There  are  timber  and  coal, 
and  both  are  owned  and  controlled  ehiefiy  by 
corporations,  and  tho  profits  therefrom  ac¬ 
crue  to  Man  Francisco  or  elsewhere.  A  large 
proportion  of  tho  money  Obtained  from  the 
sale  of  lots  goes  to  Philadelphia.  A  land  com¬ 
pany  and  a  railway  company  practically  own 
and  control  tho  town. 

There  is  a  very  handsome  hotel, commanding 
a  superb  view  of  Mount  Rainier;  but  with 
scarcely  ground  enough  about  It  fora  carri¬ 
age  to  turn  around  in.  A  Philadelphia  gentle¬ 
man  has  built  a  seminary  for  girls,  and  a 
church,  iu  memory  of  members  of  his  family, 
now  dead.  All  the  leading  denominations 
have  plain  wooden  churches.  I  found  the 
people  pleasant,  aud  every  body  who  had 
“landed  interests"  enthusiastic  about  the 
town,  ami  from  everyone  I  heard  only  lauda- 
tiou  for  tho  climate,  which  is  like  that  of 
England,  soft,  balmy,  aud  sunny  iu  Summer, 
and  moist  in  Winter.  One  wears  flannels  the 
year  around,  and  sleeps  under  blankets  all 
Summer.  Roses  bloom  most  of  the  year,  and 
frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  "Every 
body  grows  stout  hero,”  I  beard  so  often,  that  I 
had  myself  weighed,  and  at  tho  oud  of  a  fort¬ 
night  I  find  that  I  have  lost  one  pound  in 
weight.  The  landlady  of  the  hotel,  who  is 
from  the  “Hast”— anything  is  “East”  that  is 
cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — came  to  me  one 
day  when  I  wus  looking  out  over  the  bay 
from  a  balcony,  and  asked  very  earnestly, 
“  Do  you  like  r.his  country  ?  I  hope  you 
don’t  have  to  stay  hero  1  ”  I  assured  her 
that  I  was  not  obliged  to  remain,  but 
that  I  thought  the  view  on  the  Sound,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mountains,  was  rather  fine.  “But 
don’t  you  think  It  has  been  dreadfully  over¬ 
rated?”  she  pursued.  I  conceded  that  I  thought 
it  had,  and  that  I  did  not  find  Tacoma  very 
interesting.  I  liked  being  along  the  wharf, 
watching  the  long  afterglow  at  sunset,  the 
passing  crafts,  the  camps  of  the  ludiansand 
their  life  in  their  “dugouts.”  Then  she  went 
on  to  tell  how  much  she  had  suffered  from 
home- sick  ness,  aud  that  sometimes  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  remain  another  day,  and 
all  the  time  she  was  growing  stouter,  which 
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she  detested.”  It  was  funny,  I  thought,  that 
one  should  so  thrive  bodily  while  suffering  so 
mentally. 

The  chief  discomforts  of  the  town  were  dust, 
an  abundance  of  mosquitos,  and  some  fleas: 
the  latter,  I  judge,  are  met  with  everywhere 
on  this  coast,  but  are  less  annoying  than  I 
found  them  to  be  in  Italy  10  years  ago.  Fish¬ 
ing  is  an  endless  pastime,  and  salmon,  salmon 
trout,  black  bass,  smelts,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  flsh  are  abundant  and  very  cheap. 
Venison  is  plentiful,  and  other  game  should 
be.  Most  of  the  butter  comes  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  Milk  is  good,  and  sells  for  10  cents  a 
quart.  Apples,  plums,  pears,  and  garden  vege¬ 
tables  are  abundant.  Peaches  aud  grapes  grow 
finely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  Winters  are  cold  and  the  Summers  hot 
The  priucipal  agricultural  lands  near  here  lie 
in  the  Puyallup  Valiev,  where  bops  are  raised 
iu  large  quantities,  ami  the  Indians  are  com¬ 
ing  in  from  various  places  ou  the  Sound  and 
fr<  )in  even  so  far  north  as  Alaska,  to  pick 
them  I  shall  visit  this  valley,  after  which  1 
can  speak  of  it  more  intelligently.  Some  of 
these  Indians  are  so  fllthy  aud  degraded  as 
scarcely  to  be  looked  at  for  a  moment.  I  saw 
one  squaw  clean  the  dirty  face  of  her  child  as 
a  cat  performs  the  toilet  of  her  kitten  But 
there  are  others  who  arc  rather  pleasant  to 
see;  they  look  tidy,  healthy  and  happy,  and 
the  young  women  show  some  taste  aud  coquet 
ry  in  their  dress.  Rarely  one  of  them  speaks  oi 
understands  a  word  of  English.  They  make 
beautiful  sliver  bracelets  ontof  coin ;  cover  bot¬ 
tles  with  bright-colored  wicker-work,  weave 
mats,  and  baskets,  which  they  sell  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  In  hop  picking,  the  women 
do  the  picking,  receiving  one  dollar  a 
box,  while  the  men  carry  the  boxes. 
A  squaw  will  pick  from  one  to  two  boxes  a 
day.  They  have  a  great  aversion  to  the 
Chinese, aud  will  not  work  with  them.  Their 
“dugouts”  are  beautifully  shaped  boats,  and 
large  enough  usually  to  carry  a  largo  family 
with  ull  t  heir  baggage— blankets,  mats,  wares 
for  sale,  dried  provisions,  pots  aud  pans,  etc. 
Their  family  life  seems  to  be  entirely  United, 
the  very  old  women  and  men  as  well  as  the 
children  coming  on  the60  long  sea  journeys. 
They  have  no  comforts,  from  the  standard  of 
civilization,  but  their  life  is  iu  large  part, 
passed  free  and  w  ithout  care.  The  laddie,  w  ho 
has  read  and  re-read  Longfellow's  “Hiawatha” 
many  times,  never  tires  of  visiting  their 
camps,  seeing  their  painted  faces,  and  watch¬ 
ing  them  seated  about  their  camp  Area  kindled 
on  the  beach.  But  he  says  he  never  finds 
Hiawatha  among  them. 


Iowa. 

Cherokee,  Cherokee  Co.,  Oct.  20. — We  had 
our  first  swooping  frost  last  night,  and  the 
tqpiatoes  show  the  effects  of  freezing  for  the 
first  time.  September  and  October  to  date 
have  been  very  warm.  Corn  is  very  good, 
but  not  an  extraordinary  crop,  and  busking 
has  commenced.  Potatoes  are  not  a  very  good 

crop.  E-  w- 

Kansas 

Winfield,  Cowley  Co.,  Oct.  22. —  Last 
night’s  was  our  first  frost.  The  crops  of  corn 
and  grain  were  good,  and  the  fall  sowing  of 
wheat  looks  splendid.  E.  E.  v. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co.,  Oct.  27. — The 
drought  continued  here  from  Aug.  31  to  Oct. 
22;  od  the  night  of  the  22  hist,  we  had  u  light 
rain— enough  to  do  some  good  in  softening  the 
lumps  whore  farmers  were  tryiDg  to  get  land 
in  order  for  wheat.  Most  wheat  is  now  in 
the  ground;  another  week  will  about  finish. 
Some  fields  that  have  been  sown  three  or  four 
weeks,  are  up  and  looking  quite  green, 
though  how  the  seed  could  sprout  during  the 
dry  weather  is  almost  a  wonder.  Owing  to 
the  low  price  of  wheat  Ihe  past  season,  many 
of  our  farmers  have  not.  used  any  commercial 
fertilizers  ou  this  Fall’s  sowing.  Apparently 
as  large  an  acreage  is  being  sown  as  is  former 
years.  Weather  quite  cool;  nights  very  cool, 
with  much  wind.  8.  c.  s. 

Mnssncbusert*. 

Cummington,  Hampshire  Co.,  Oct.  26.— 
Although  we  had  a  very  dry  season,  we  had 
good  crops  with  the  exception  of  hay,  which 
was  about  half  -a  crop.  Corn  is  especially 
good.  Apples  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 
Other  fruits  were  cut  off  by  Spring  frosts. 

J.  w.  G. 

Nebraska. 

Valentine  Station,  Antelope  Co.,  Oct.  17. 
—I  have  320  acres  of  as  fine  laud  as  Nebraska 
affords,  50  miles  west  of  this  place,  and  on  it 
I  intend  to  try  my  fortune.  I  expect  to  grow 
small  fruits,  and  raise  pure  bred  hogs  and 
fancy  poultry.  I  subscribed  for  the  Rural 
that  I  might  learn  the  best  varieties  of  small 
fruits,  and  how  to  grow  them  before  I  com¬ 
menced;  and  lean  truly  say  my  money  has 
not  been  thrown  away,  aud  1  am  now  very 
deeply  interested.  Of  course,  our  country  is 
raw  prairie;  but  what  proves  a  success  in  old 
soils  is  surely  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
Last  April  there  was  not  a  settler  in  the  region 


of  which  I  write;  now  almost  every  section 
of  tillable  land  is  taken  by  a  very  energetic, 
go  ahead  set  of  people,  and  not  by  a  set  of 
speculating  rovers.  Everything  tried  on  sod 
has  proved  a  success  beyond  expectation.  I 
have  gathered  a  host  of  tree  seeds,  which  I 
will  plant  this  month,  hoping  to  grow  enough 
to  supply  some  of  my  neighbors,  when  the 
time  comes  to  plant  tree  claims.  I  am  two 
miles  from  Gordon,  the  metropolis  of  Ante¬ 
lope  County,  now  a  village  with  two  general 
stores.  c.  w.  mcq. 

Oregon. 

Salem.  Marion  Co.,  Oct.  IS.— Crops  in  this 
“webfoot”  region  have  been  tbe  best  raised 
in  years;  thirty  ami  forty  bushels  per  acre 
have  been  no  uncommon  yields  for  wheat,  and 
I  have  heard  in  oneinstunce  where  it  made  a 
yield  of  00  bushels.  Oats  have  yielded  from 
80  to  90  bmhels  in  some  cases.  Prices  are  very 
low  this  year  wheat,  No.  1,  55  cents;  No.  2, 
50  to  52)-£  c. ;  oats,  20  to  25  c. ;  potatoes,  15  to 
20  e. ;  apples,  15  to  20  c.  F.  c.  d. 

Vermont* 

Shelburne,  Chittenden  Co.,  Oct.  23d  —  Ap¬ 
ples  and  apple  pickiug  are  the  principal  items 
of  interest  with  our  farmers  at  present.  As 
this  is  not  the  bearing  year  for  this  section, 
the  crop  will  be  comparatively  small.  No 
regular  price  for  winter  fruit  has  as  yet  been 
established.  Buyers  are  confident,  or  appear  to 
be  that  the  best  grades  of  winter  fruit  will  not 
sell  for  more  than  $1.60  per  barrel.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  will  bold  theirs  rather  than  sell  for  this 
price,  and  ore  in  hopes  that  the  price  will  rise  to 
$2.50  per  barrel.  Fall  apples  have  been  low 
and  the  sales  dull,  prices  ranging  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  according  to  quality 
and  variety.  At  present,  the  outlook  is  un¬ 
settled,  but  prices  will  probably  rule  lower 
than  for  the  past  two  years.  w.  h.  r. 

Wisconsin, 

Plover,  Portage  Co.,  Oct.  24. — Crops  in 
this  section  are  very  good.  Wheat,  12  to  25 
bushels;  oats.  15  to  50;  rye,  10  to  20;  corn  is 
very  good;  hay,  lighter  than  usual;  clover 
seed  badly  hurt  by  the  floods  of  rain  we  have 
had  for  a  month  past.  No  l'ros  to  damage 
anything  until  October  8th.  c.  s. 

West  Rokkndalk,  Fond  duLac  Co., Oct.  23. 
— We  have  had  excellent  crops  here  this  sea¬ 
son.  Bpring  wheat  yielded  18  to  28  bushel  to 
the  acre;  oats,  40  to 06  ;  barley,  30  to  50.  Corn 
is  fine — the  best  for  the  past  three  year*.  All 
are  busy  husking.  Potatoes  are  also  good. 
Stock  is  iu  good  demand,  and  at  fair  prices. 
I  have  sold  eight  steers— a  Short  horn  and 
Devon  cross,  average  weight  1,035  pounds— 
at  $4  75  per  ewt.  My  next  neighbor  on  the 
same  day  sold  15  head  of  common  stock ,  aver¬ 
aging  1.060  pounds,  at  $45,  per  head.  These 
15  steers  had  a  better  range  on  tame  pasture, 
whih-  the  eight  were  sold  off  wild  marsh  pas¬ 
ture;  but  high-grade  steers  pay  best.  Mine 
were  two  and  three-year-old  steers;  while  my 
neighbors  were  three  and  four-year- olds. 

J.  K.  Y. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

East  Williamsburg.  Out.,  Oct.  25.— My 
Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  was  fit  for  tbe 
table  the  middle  of  June,  long  hafore  any  of 
my  neighbors  thought  of  having  auy;  but 
the  entire  crop  was  saved  for  seed.  Tbe  Hors 
ford 'bore  well,  bu*  was  later.  The  Rural 
corn  was  fine;  it  stood  from  nine  to  thirteen 
feet  high,  and  gave  me  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
finely  matured  ears,  with  some  of  which  I  could 
knock  a  decent  man  down.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  Tbe  tomatoes  were  tine,  and 
we  had  some  fine  flowers.  My  largest  White 
Elephant  weighed  2%  pounds.  I  like  the  Pride 
of  the  North  better  than  the  Learning  Corn, 
and  the  Welcome  better  than  the  Black 
Champion  Oats.  The  latter  are  too  late;  per¬ 
haps  they  would  do  better  sown  in  the  Fall. 

H.  W.  M. 

Low,  Ontario,  Oct.  27.— The  Rural  seeds 
were  a  splendid  gift  to  all  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Pens  were  excellent, 
and  so  were  the  tomatoes,  which  yielded  mor.e 
than  double  the  usual  crop.  Tbe  Garden 
Treasures  were  by  all  means  a  treasure  in 
themselves.  We  had  a  very  dry  season,  so 
that  our  hay  and  straw  were  short;  but  we 
had  splendid  crops  of  grain  aud  potatoes. 

J.  S. 

8t.  Giles.  Lothiniere  Co.,  Province  of 
Quebec.— I  believe  from  the  appearance  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  Pea  when  growing  that  it  will  be 
quite  an  acquisition.  It  is  the  earliest  pea 
here,  and  very  productive.  My  two  vines  of 
Horsford’s  gave  me  83  finer  peas  than  those 
sent  me,  so  that  I  am  all  right  tor  next  year. 
This  pea  is  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  the 
R,  N.-Y.,  but  it  is  quite  prolific.  1  shall  have 
some  very  heavy  and  bright  oats;  no  sign  of 
rust  with  me,  and  no  lodging.  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  oat  for  rich  ground  sown  somewhat 
thickly.  w-  H-  T- 

Colorado. 

Table  Rook,  El  Paso  Co. — The  Black 


Champion  Oats  did  splendidly;  they  stood,  on 
an  average,  five  feet  high,  and  thrashed  out 
16)4  pounds.  I  sowed  the  new  rye  and  wheat 
in  Augmt.  and  now  I  have  two  rows  of  rye, 
each  12  rods  long,  and  one  of  wheat  the  same 
length.  Some  of  the  stools  are  12  inches  iu 
diameter;  I  never  saw  fall  grain  look  better. 
Tbe  Garden  Treasures  were  a  great  success 
for  this  high  altitude.  The  Rural  has  paid 
me  many  times  over.  My  White  Washing¬ 
ton  Oats  are  good,  and  what  seed  I  sold 
through  the  country  here,  has  yielded  better 
than  any  other  kind.  The  White  Elephants 
are  a  perfect  success  with  me.  Have  raised 
this  year  about  60,000  pounds.  They  have 
doue  equally  well  for  others  that  have  bought 
seed  of  pie.  Potatoes  are  from  GO  cents  to 
$1  per  cwt. ;  oats,  $1.20  to  $1.50;  wheat,  75 
cents;  rye,  75  cents.  Crops  generally  good  in 
this  vicinity.  j.  e.  k. 

Illinois. 

Peoria,  Peoria  Co.,  Oct.  17. — The  Rural 
tomatoes  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
have  had  them  on  table  every  day  since  July 
15,  and  there  are  bushels  of  them  going  to 
waste  now.  w,  e.  e. 

Iowa. 

Wirt,  Union  Springs,  Ringgold  Co.,  Oct. 
80.— We  do  not  grow  either  wheat  oi  rye  here, 
as  the  chinch  bugs  always  destroy  both,  con¬ 
sequently  we  do  not  feel  much  interest  in 
either  crop.  I  f  the  Rural  could  devise  some 
method  or  destroying  chinch  bugs,  the  far 
mors  of  this  county  would  be  everlastingly 
grateful.  Wheat  growing  has  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  on  this  account.  Our 
crops  have  been  fair  this  season.  Oats  rather 
a  light  crop,  yielding  from  25  to  40  bushels 
per  aero.  Hay  not  so  heavy  as  last  year. 
Corn  the  best  we  have  had  in  four  years;  the 
quality  is  excellent,  but  the  yield  per  acre  will 
not  average  more  than  35  bushels.  Vegeta- 
ables  of  all  descriptions  are  plentiful.  Fruit 
crops  were  good.  Oats  are  15  cents  per  bushel; 
corn,  20  cents;  potatoes,  13  cents;  apples 
from  20  to  40  cents.  Stock  of  all  descriptions 
are  high.  Calves  are  from  $12  to  $15  per 
head;  fat. hogs,  from  4  to  4)4  cents  per  pound ; 
steers,  from  $4  to  $4}{  per  cwt.  Nearly  all 
the  grain  grown  in  this  county  is  consumed 
here  in  feeding  stock, as  it  is  tbe  only  thing  that 
pays.  There  is  not  a  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  county.  J.  D. 

Kansas. 

Winfield,  Cowley  Co.,  Oct.  22. — We 
left  our  old  home  too  early  in  the  season  to 
plant  our  Garden  Treasures,  but  we  will  keep 
them  to  put  with  those  that  will  come  next 
season.  We  think  you  have  been  doing  the 
Good  Samaritan’s  part  in  sending  the  seeds 
to  farmers,  their  wives  and  children.  I  sowed 
the  rye  and  wheat  this  Fall;  they  came  up 
beautifully;  but  the  grass- hoppers  ate  the 
herbage  clean.  We  hope  to  begin  a  new  era 
in  tbis  neighborhood,  by  induciog  tbe  farmers 
to  try  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  which  we 
consider  the  farmer’s  best  friend.  K.  K. 

[We  shall  appreciate  the  kindness  and  hope 
for  you  abundant  success. — Eds.] 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co  ,  Oct.  20.— I  bad 
321  plants  from  the  Rural  Tomato  seed.  They 
all  grew  finely.  I  picked  the  first  bushel  July 
7,  and  shipped  them  to  New  York  in  a  bushel 
crate.  They  sold  for  $3.50;  not,  $2.90.  1 
subsequently  shipped  aud  sold  from  them  2G 
bushels— 27  in  all.  The  total  net  proceeds,  ull 
expenses  deducted,  including  cost  of  crates, 
was  $20,02.  and  1  think  I  can  afford  to  take 
the  Rural  another  year.  Tbe  tomatoes  were 
shipped  in  bushel  crates,  and  sold  in  New 
York  and  Wilmington  markets.  Besides  this, 
I  gave  away  4V*  bushels,  used  many  upon  our 
table,  and  from  some  of  tbe  very  best  saved  a 
quart  or  more  of  seed,  w'hieh  1  would  not  take 
the  price  of  the  Rural  for.  I  used  common 
stable  manure  under  the  plants  at  plauting; 
after  they  had  started  to  grow  1  applied  two 
handfuls  of  wood  ashes  to  each  hill,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  it  in.  I  gave  them  au  ordinary  culti¬ 
vation— no  staking  or  trellises.  The  toma¬ 
toes  were  fine,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  hills,  which  were  rough  and  inferior. 

s.  c.  SMITH. 

Nebraskn. 

Macon,  Franklin  Co.,  Neb, — The  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  did  finely.  I  had  ten  bushels.  The 
peas  were  very  good;  I  saved  them  all  for 
seed,  Tbe  Garden  Treasures  were  fine. 
The  Black  Champion  Oats  yielded  one  peck. 
The  tomatoes  are  grand  and  are  bearing  yet; 
they  are  of  tbe  best  quality  I  ever  saw.  The 
wheat  and  rye  I  have  sowed  this  Fall;  both 
are  looking  well.  w.  G.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Hilton,  Essex  Co.— I  notice  that  the  Rural 
Union  Corn,  as  a  general  thing,  gives  satis¬ 
faction;  yet  it  is  strange  that  from  the  same 
seed  the  results  should  be  so  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities  ;  though  we  had  the  worst 
August  ever  known  in  this  section,  I  had  it 
four  feet  high  on  June  10.  and  ripe  on  Aug. 


25;  planted  May  25,  it  was  dry  enough  to 
grind  by  the  middle  of  Sept. ;  and  some  plant¬ 
ed  the  first  of  July,  was  ripe  and  fit  for  seed 
on  Oct.  1.  w.  e.  m. 

[No  variety  of  corn  does  equally  well 
everywhere;  that  is  why  we  hope  our  sub¬ 
scribers  will  each  tiy  and  see  what  he  can 
breed  out  of  our  cross-bred  seeds  which  we 
shall  send  out. — Eds.] 

New  York. 

Caledonia,  October  13. — My  Rural  Union 
Corn  grew  ten  feet  high;  some  stalks  have 
two  ears.  Tbe  Black  Champion  Oat-s  did  not 
ripen.  The  peas  did  splendidly.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Pea  was  the  earlier  ;  but  Hen- ford’s  was 
more  prolific.  The  Rural  tomatoes  were  good 
In  quantity  and  quality.  The  flower  seeds  were 
a  partial  succees.  I  will  save  all  my  seed  for 
another  year.  d.  j.  c. 

Queens,  Queens  Co  ,  L.  I. — The  tomato 
seed  sent  out  in  the  Rural’s  last  Free  Seed 
Distribution  proves  to  be  very  fine  indeed. 
From  the  packet  sent  me  I  raised  over  200 
plants,  and  upon  fruiting  I  find  them  to  be  a 
very  fine  mixture,  embracing  all  the  older 
sorts  as  well  as  many  of  our  improved  later 
varieties.  From  those  plants  I  selected  a 
doz^n  fruits,  and  exhibited  them  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  was  awarded  the  first  pre¬ 
mium.  This  was  doing  well,  as  the  vines 
received  little  care  beyond  keeping  them  free 
from  weeds.  Tomatoes  have  done  well  here 
this  season,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no 
rot.  C.  E.  p. 

Oregon. 

Oregon  City,  Clackamas  Co.,  Oct.  17.— We 
prize  the  Rural  seeds  very  highly.  From 
the  Black  Champion  Oats  wo  got  ono-tbird  of 
a  bushel  of  very  heavy  aud  nice  grain.  On 
the  8th  of  last  March  I  sowed  the  Thousand¬ 
fold  live  anil  Diehl- Mediterranean  Wheat.  I 
supposed  them  to  be  winter  varieties  [they 
were — Eds.];  but  knowing  oar  climate  here, 

I  sowed  them,  and  in  September  cut  some  of 
the  rye,  and  to-day  cut  some  more,  and  if  the 
rains  would  bold  off  another  month  I  would 
have  another  cutting.  The  same  has  been 
the  case  with  the  wheat.  I  have  about  one 
quart  of  rye  that  is  nice  and  beats  the  seed, 
and  about  a  teacupful  of  nice  wheat.  I 
sowed  both  kinds  to  day.  The  peas  did  first- 
rate.  I  saved  all  for  seed.  All  other  seeds 
did  well.  L.  H.  A. 

Pennayli  a.,  ia. 

Hope  Church,  Allegheny  Co. — The  Black 
Champion  Oats  were  planted  April  15th  in 
rows  eight  inches  apart  ami  four  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  As  I  have  not  tbrnsbed  them  yet, 

I  cannot  report  as  to  their  yield ;  but  I  find 
them  rather  late.  Tbe  tomatoes  were  excel¬ 
lent— the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The  Rural  Peas 
were  sown  on  May  3.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  very  earlv  and  prolific.  Although  Hors¬ 
ford’s  Market  Garden  is  somewhat  later,  I 
think  it  much  superior.  As  to  their  edible 
qualities,  I  am  unable  to  report,  as  I  have 
saved  all  for  seed.  The  Garden  Treasures  were 
super-excellent.  e.  f.  s. 

Merry  all,  Bradford  Co.,— I  take  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  reading  the  Rural.  The 
last  Free  Seed  Distribution  was  quite  valuable. 
The  peas  were  excellent  bearers;  I  saved  all 
for  seed.  The  tomatoes  were  splendid.  I  think 
the  corn  will  be  a  fine  variety  for  this  locality. 
The  oats  very  prolific,  but  late.  The  Blush 
Potatoes  yielded  well.  J.  T.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

Raleigh,  C.  H..  Wake  Co.— The  flower 
seeds  gave  satisfaction  ;  there  were  some 
beautiful  specimens.  The  tomatoes  were 
especially  nice— the  finest  we  ever  raised. 
The  peas  were  quite  early;  alt  are  saved  for 
seed.  I  have  three  objections  to  the  corn,  as 
a  field  crop;  the  cob  is  too  large;  the  grains 
are  too  shallow,  aud  the  ears  are  too  small, 
and  it  is  not  quite  as  early  as  our  old  variety. 
I  had  bad  luck  with  the  oats;  I  sowed  them 
too  thick,  they  tillered  so  much.  The  wheat 
and  rye  were  sowed  this  Fall.  T.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Lynxville,  Crawford  Co.— The  Rural  to¬ 
matoes  are  splendid— the  nicest  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  Garden  Treasures  are  beauties. 
The  Black  Champion  Oats  rusted  so  badly  that 
they  failed  to  fill  out,  so  I  did  not  cut  them. 
The  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  aud  the  rye  I 
sowed  this  Fall;  both  look  nice  now.  w.  d. 

Plover,  Portage  Co.— The  Rural  Corn  is 
the  first  dent  corn  I  ever  got  that  I  could 
plant  on  May  3d  and  have  it  all  ready  to  cut 
up  on  September  1st.  1  would  not  take  $10 
for  tbe  seed  I  have  raised,  if  1  could  not  get 
more.  Tbe  peas  of  both  kinds  are  very  good, 
indeed,  Of  course,  we  did  not  eat  what  we 

raise<j _ they  are  too  valuable.  Tbe  tomatoes 

did  not  succeed  very  well  tbis  year.  The 
Rural  oats  would  not  grow  to  perfection  with 
me.  The  Rural  wheat  and  rye  are  sown 
and  are  now  four  inches  high.  c.  u. 
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(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  addre««  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  qne*rlon.  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

REMEDIES  FOR  MANGE  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  O.  F.,  Scottville,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  manga  in  a  horse? 

Ans. — Mange  In  a  horse  corresponds  with 
itch  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  due  to  the 
ulceration  and  irritation  caused  by  the  bur¬ 
rowing  of  minute  parasitic  insects.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  contagious,  being  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  mites  or  their  eggs  from  infected 
to  healthy  animals  by  contact  of  the  latter 
either  with  the  former  or  with  some  object 
infected  by  them.  Neglect,  dirt,  starvation, 
ill  usage,  etc. ,  may-  predispose  animals  to  tba 
ailment.  In  horses  the  disease  usually  first 
shows  itself  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  whence  it 
spreads  along  the  back  and  down  the  sides. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  mange  Is  to  kill 
the  insects  and  their  eggs.  This  can  he  done 
only  by  the  application  of  a  remedy  to  the 
parts  affected;  for  although  internal  treat¬ 
ment  is  often  beneficial,  the  mites  must  be 
killed  by  external  local  applications.  Just 
like  itch  mites  on  the  human  subject,  mange 
mites  on  a  horse  can  be  certainly  destroyed 
by  sulphur,  turpentine,  arsenic,  hellebore  and 
corrosive  sublimate;  but  as  some  of  these  drugs 
are  nearly  as  dangerous  to  the  horse  as  the 
insects  that  prey  on  him,  milder  remedies  are 
preferable.  First  clean  the  infected  animal 
as  well  as  possible  from  scab  and  dirt  with  a 
wisp  of  hay  and  the  light,  gentle  use  of  the 
curry-comb,  Theu  prepare  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipes,  tho  first  for  a  mild  case  ;  the 
secoud  for  a  severe  one : — First,  common 
sulphur,  ox  ounces;  sperm  or  train  oil,  one 
pint  ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  three  ounces. 
Mix  and  rub  well  into  the  skin  with  a  flannel, 
or,  in  preference,  with  a  painter’s  brush. 
Second,  compound  sulphur  ointment,  eight 
ounces;  train  or  sperm  oil,  one  pint;  spirits  of 
turpentine,  three  ounces.  Mix  and  use  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other.  Whichever  of  the 
dressings  is  used,  should  be  well  rubbed  iu 
every  third  day  for  two  weeks  in  trifling 
cases,  aud  for  three  or  four  weeks  iu  severe 
ones.  Another  effective  recipe  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:— Animal  glycerine,  one  quart;  creosote, 
oife  gill;  turpentine,  one  pint;  oil  of  juniper, 
one  gill.  Mix  well  together  and  shake,  and 
saturate  the  whole  skin  with  it  as  nearly  as 
possible,  rubbing  It.  thoroughly  in  with  a  soft 
cloth.  After  leaving  it  a  day  of  two,  wash  the 
animal  with  warm  water  and  soft  soap;  rub 
him  until  dry;  then  rub  him  again  all  over  with, 
the  same  dressing;  and  repeat  the  operation  till 
a  cure  is  effected.  Usually  three  or  four  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  enough.  All  the  stable  fittings 
aud  all  other  objects  with  which  the  iufoctcd 
animal  came  in  contact,  and  with  which  he  or 
others  may  come  in  contact  afterwards,  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  made  in  tho  following  propor¬ 
tions  : — Corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce  ; 
methylated  spirits  of  wine,  six  ounces;  water, 
one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  sublimate  in  the 
spirits  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar,  then  mix  w  ith 
the  water  and  use  with  a  brush,  stirring  it  up 
constantly  to  prevent  settling.  Of  course, the 
druggist  will  •'fix’'  this  recipe.  As  eggs  may 
hatch  out,  the  washing  should  be  repeated 
after  a  week  or  so.  Infested  clothing  should 
be  destroyed,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
cleanse  it  thoroughly.  If  one  is  willing  to  risk 
infection  from  it,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  eveuly  saturated  with  spirits  of 
turpentiue.  As  mange  is  sometimes  due  to 
deranged  digestion,  constitutional  treatment 
also,  is  oftea  advisable.  For  this  purpose, 
take  two  ounces,  each,  of  sulpur,  cream-of- 
tarter,  sassafras  and  powdered  mandrake  ; 
rub  them  together  iu  a  mortar  ;  divide  the 
mass  into  12  parts,  and  give  one  night  and 
morning  in  tho  fodder. 

“bastard'’  strangles  in  a  horse. 

T.  J.,  St.  James,  Neb. — A  mare  of  mine  has 
been  sick  since  corn  planting  time.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  run  at  the  nose,  aud  shortly  all  she  ate 
and  drank  would  come  down  through  the 
nose.  This  did  not  happen,  however,  when 
she  ate  grass  or  hay.  The  food  seemed  to 
stick  in  her  throat,  and  she  had  to  cough  to 
force  it  out.  She  has  fallen  off  a  good  deal, 
though  her  appetite  has  continued  good.  The 
discharge  from  the  nose  is  the  color  of  what¬ 
ever  she  ha3  just  eaten.  During  the  Summer 
there  were  some  lumps  in  the  hollow  of  her 
jaw  close  up  to  the  throat,  but  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  thought  she  had  glanders  until 
1  read  the,  description  of  this  disease  in  the 


F.  C.  in  a  late  Rural.  What  ails  the  ani¬ 
mal? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  8.  KIT.BOKNK 

You  were  correct  in  concluding  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  not  glanders.  If  it  had  been,  the  best 
and  by  far  the  safest  treatment  would  have 
been  to  have  shot  aud  buried  the  animal.  The 
treatment  of  glunders  is  unsafe,  because  of 
the  very  contagious  nature  of  the  malady, 
nud  the  liability  that,  it  maybe  communicated 
to  man.  The  trouble  with  your  mare  was 
either  the  regular  form  of  strangles  or  “horso- 
distemper,’'  from  which  she  did  not  speedily 
recover,  owing  to  faults  In  care  or  feeding 
(sec  Farmers’  Club,  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  July 
26',  or  an  irregular  form  known  as  “bastard” 
strangles.  Tbe  regular  form,  if  properly 
treated,  usually  does  well,  and  recovery  may 
he  looked  for  in  15  to  20  days;  but  tbo  irregu¬ 
lar  form  is  usually  fatal,  or  may  last  two  or 
three  months,  ending  in  a  slow  recovery.  The 
special  treatment  of  “bastard”  strangles 
would  vary  with  each  individual  case,  so  that 
general  directions  are  not  easily  giveu  lu 
the  present  case  the  disease  has  run  its  course, 
and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  course  of  tonics. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron  two  drams,  and  of 
ginger  and  gentian  each  half  an  ounce;  make 
into  a  ball  with  sirup  or  treacle,  and  adminis¬ 
ter  twice  daily,  by  dropping  it  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue  and  holding  the  head  up 
until  it  is  swallowed.  After  giving  this  pre¬ 
scription  for  several  dnys,  tho  iron  should  bo 
replaced  by  sulphatoof  qumia  10  grains  (the 
re«t  of  the  prescription  and  administration 
remaining  the  same),  and  this  should  lie  given 
for  a  like  period,  thus  alternating  between 
the  iron  and  quinine.  The  medicine  should 
be  discontinued  when  the  desired  effect  Las 
been  produced.  If  there  is  torpidity  or  cos¬ 
tiveness  of  the  bowels,  give  two  drams  of 
aloes  twice  daily. 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES,  ETC. 

A  Subscriber,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — 1.  Do  pigs, 
which  have  become  stunted  for  wuut  of  sufll- 
cient  milk  while  sucking  the  sow.  ever  make 
good  hogs?  2.  How  shall  I  prepare  raspberry' 
and  blackberry  root  cuttings  for  planting  next 
Spring;  and  wlieu  should  they  be  planted? 
3.  W  ill  strawberries  keep  well  (say,  over  Sun¬ 
day,)  in  u  refrigerator  with  ice;  and  if  so,  do 
they  need  ventilation,  and  how  should  it  be 
given? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them 
a  good  wusbiug,  if  scurfy,  and  theu  feed  some 
stroug.  soft-soap  suds  mixed  with  their  milk, 
enough  to  physic  them  freely.  Afterwards 
feed  liberally  with  milk,  if  you  have  it,  und 
wheat  canaille  or  middlings,  with  a  little  oil- 
meal,  if  you  have  it.  Don’t  feed  too  high,  as 
over  feeding  cloys;  but  feed  at.  short  Intervals 
all  they  will  eat  clean.  2.  Cut  the  roots  this 
Fall  into  pieces,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
bury  them  below  frost,  or  keep  them  in  a  coni 
cellar  mixed  in  damp  sand,  in  early  Spring 
plant  them  iu  rich,  sandy  loam  in  trenches 
about  two  inches  deep.  When  planted,  they 
should  show  shoots  starting  from  the  latent 
buds.  Keep  clean,  and  by  Fall  they  should  be 
fine,  strong  plants.  3.  Yes;  if  kept  dry  and 
cold.  They  should  be  ventilated  from  the  top, 
otherwise  the  cold  air,  being  heavier  than  the 
outside  air,  would  run  out  aud  warm  air  take 
its  place. 

COOKING  SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  HOGS. 

W.  A.  S„  Newton  Center,  Mass. — 1.  Is  it 
better  to  boil  aud  mash  sugar  beets,  mixing 
meal  with  them,  for  fattening  hogs,  or  to  feed 
the  meal  separately  aud  the  beets  raw?  2. 
W  here  can  1  get  a  work  that  answers  just 
such  questions  in  farm  economy? 

An 8. — The  beet  has  such  a  small  amount  of 
starch  that  we  do  not  think  its  feeding  value 
would  be  augmented,  by  boiliug,  sufficiently 
to  pay  the  cost  of  fuel,  to  say  nothing  about 
labor.  We  should  prefer  giving  the  hogs  as 
much  finely  chopped  roots  as  they  might  de¬ 
sire  to  eat.  In  no  case  can  sugar  beets  be 
considered  a  very  fattening  ration.  They  act 
more  as  a  diluter  of  more  solid  food.  If  pota¬ 
toes  are  boiled,  their  feeding  value  is  much 
more  than  doubled,  and  this  because  of  the 
large  proportion  of  starch  which  they  contain, 
and  the  boiling  ruptures  tbe  starch  cells  and 
makes  the  starch  much  more  digestible  2. 
“Feeding  Animals,”  by  our  contributor,  Prof. 
E.  W.  Stewart,  is  the  best  work  we  know  of 
on  tbe  subject;  but  even  that  does  not  enter 
very  f  ully  into  the  cooking  of  food  for  pig  feed¬ 
ing.  Price  $2,;  to  be  had  of  Prof.  E.  W. 
Stewart,  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 

WIRE  GRASS  AND  BERMUDA  GRASS  IDENTI¬ 
CAL. 

J.  H.C.,  Hewletts,  Va.,  1,  sends  a  specimen 
of  grass,  and  asks  whether  it  is  Wire  or  Ber¬ 
muda  Grass.  2.  Last  Spring  I  planted  a  small 
package  of  teosinte;  it  grew  nicely,  there 
being  from  25  to  30  stalks  to  a  seed,  but  how 
am  I  to  get  seed  for  another  year,  as  none 
matured  on  this? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Wire  Grass  of  eastern  or  tide¬ 
water  Virginia  is  identical  with  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Grass  of  more  Souther*  regions,  as  may 


be  seen  by  tbe  report  for  1881,  of  Dr.  Pollard, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia.  In 
Virginia,  however,  its  habit  is  rather  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  grown  further  South.  In  the 
latter  section  it  is  prostrate,  spreading  rapid¬ 
ly  by  root-stocks,  forming  a  dense  sward  and 
rarely  reaching  a  bight  of  six  Inches.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia  it  is  diffuse  and  thin,  often  reaching  a 
higtat  of  10  to  12  inches  iu  tbe  growing  corn 
but  iu  both  cases  it  is  tho  true  Cynodon  dac- 
tylou.  2.  Teosinte  was  tried  at  tho  Rural 
Grounds  years  ago.  It  did  not  bloom  there, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  will  mature  seed  with 
you.  We  should  prefer  Indian  corn.  Seeds¬ 
men  sell  the  seed. 


Miscellaneous. 

A.  H.  McC..  Rusk,  Texas,  sends  three  kiuds 
of  grass  for  name,  and  asks  their  value  for 
hay;  also  the  name  and  cost  of  works  treating 
exclusively  on  grasses,  and  on  the  chemical 
analysis  of  tho  Boil. 

Ans. — No.  1  isaPaspalum,  but  the  speci¬ 
men  sent  was  too  small  for  us  to  determine 
which  species.  The  Paspalums  are  all  succu¬ 
lent,  nutritious  grasses  and.  according  to 
Phares,  they  rank  next  to  Timothy  in  nutri¬ 
tive  matter.  No.  2  seems  to  be  Panicnm  vir- 
gatum — Tall  Smooth  Panic  Grass.  This 
thrives  on  a  sandy,  moist  soil  and  is  nutriti¬ 
ous,  if  out  young.  No.  3  is  Eriantbus  brovl- 
barbia— Sbort-awned  Wooly  Beard-grass.  Not 
valuable.  The  Farmer's  Book  of  Grosses  by  D. 
L.  Phares,  published  at  Starkville,  Miss.,  and 
The  Grasses  of  Tennessee,  by  J.  B.  Killebrew, 
published  by  tbe  Am.  Pub.  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ,  both  treat  of  the  grasses  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  aud  will,  wo  think,  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  cannot  give  the  price  of 
either.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  tho 
Chemical  Analysis  of  tho  soil.  How  Crops 
Grow,  by  S.  W.  Johnson,  $2,  you  will  find 
valuable.  Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical 
Analysis,  82,  is  also  a  good  work;  so  are 
Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry,  81.75, 
and  Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  Any  of  theso  works  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  nearest  book-store,  or  the 
Am.  Nows  Co.,  this  city. 

E.  F.,  Marietta,  Pa. — What  is  a  remedy  for 
the  borer  in  apple  and  peach  orchards? 

Ans. — The  larvm  of  these  borers  can  be  cut 
out  in  the  Spring,  or  they  may  be  killed  with 
a  flexible  wire  by  punching  them  in  the  holes 
they  have  made.  Keep  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  coated  with  lye,  or  common  or  carbolio 
soap  suds,  to  repel  tho  beetles  duriug  the  egg- 
depositing  season.  Vigorous  trees  are  not  so 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  tho  borer,  for  a  surface 
where  the  bark  is  broken  attracts  the  beetles. 

A.  M,  T.t  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  sends  a 
seedliug  apple  and  asks  whether  It  is  worth 
propagating;  and  what  would  be  a  good  name 
for  it. 

Ans. — It  is  a  good-looking,  red  apple,  and 
appears  to  be  a  very  late  keeper,  and  for  that 
reuson  we  could  tell  nothing  of  the  quality. 
As  much  depends  upon  growth  and  hardiness 
of  tree  as  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  aud 
no  one  can  tell  from  a  single  specimen,  or  a 
single  year  whether  any  fruit  is  worthy  of 
cultivation.  This  apple  looks  well,  however. 

W.  A.  V.,  Bellaire,  Ohio — What  works 
treat  of  grape  culture? 

Ans — Husmann’s  American  Grape-grow¬ 
ing  and  Wine  making,  81.50;  Fuller’H  Grupo 
Culturist,  $1.50:  Thin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Cul¬ 
ture,  8L  at-fl  devoted  exclusively  to  the  grape. 
The  subject  is  also  treated  at  considerable 
length  in  all  standard  works  on  pomology  and 
small  fruits.  Tho  above  works  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  American  News  Company, 
New  York  City. 

R.  R.  Y.,  Macedonia.  Ohio. — What  is  a  good 
work  on  soiling? 

Ans.— Soiling  stock  is  treated  of  incident¬ 
ally  in  several  works  on  agriculture;  but  tbe 
only  work  devoted  exclnsively  to  the  subject, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  “Soiling  Cattle,”  by  the 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  $125;  tube  had  through 
the  American  News  Company,  New  York 
City. 

W.  E.  E  Peoria,  III. — Will  the  slack  of  soft 
coal  bo  a  good  application  for  fruit  trees? 
Weeds  will  not  grow,  nor  will  mice  burrow 
in  it. 

Ans. — There  is  no  manurial  value  in  the 
coal  slack;  it  could  only  act  as  a  mulch,  and 
as  such  we  think  it  would  be  capital.  Put  it 
on  thick  enough  so  that  weeds  will  uot  grow 
through  it. 

R.  M.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. — How  can  I  get 
Short-horn  cattle  registered? 

Anh. — Full  information  and  blank  pedigrees 
will  be  furnished  by  I.  S.  Johnson,  Sec.  Am- 
Short-horn  Breeders’  Association,  Room  27, 
Montauk  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

II.  P.  M,,  Blaine,  Kans.,  senile  leaves  from 
three  of  the  Garden  Treasures  asking  their 
name*. 

An#. — It  Is  almost  impossible  to  tsll  from  a 
leaf  alone.  No.  2.  appears  te  be  Adlumia 
cirrhoea — Climbing  Fumitory. 


W.  C.  H.,  North  Grafton,  Mass.,  sends 
two  ears  of  corn  for  name. 

Ans. — The  short  ear  is  a  strain  of  the  old 
New  England  8-rowed  flint;  the  long  one  is 
close  upon  Compton's  Yellow  Flint. 


DISCUSSION. 


R  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — In  tbe  F.  C.  of  October 
11,  an  inquirer  asks  whether  it  is  better  to 
sell  potatoes  at  50  cents  a  bushel  or  hold  them 
for  better  prices.  Why  hold  them  ?  FJft,v 
cents  a  bushel  ought  to  allow  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  on  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes,  and  I 
cannot  think  it  wise  for  any  farmer  to 
hold  back  potatoes  for  better  prices, 
when, l>y  selling  thorn  at.  once,  ho  can  realize  a 
fair  profit.  Even  at  25  cents  potatoes  ought 
to  bn  a  more  profitable  crop  than  wheat  at 
current  figures.  In  this  section  fair  crops  of 
potatoes  averaged  about  150  bushels  per  acre, 
and  fair  crops  of  wheat,  about  17  bushels:  and 
the  cost  per  aero  is  about  tbe  same.  Wheat 
brings  about  80c.  per  bushel.  At  25c.  a 
bushel,  an  acre  of  potatoes  would  yield  $37.50 
against  $13.60  from  «u  acre  of  wheat.  Of 
course,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  prices 
for  potatoes  will  be  higher  later  on  than  im¬ 
mediately  after  digging  time;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  will  be  so  much  higher 
that  l  he  difference  will  pay  for  shrinkage  and 
for  insurance  against  rot.  Indeed,  I  think  if 
farmers  kept  accurate  accounts  with  each  of 
their  crops,  so  as  to  know  tho  cost  of  each  and 
the  profit  from  it,  potatoes  would  he  a  more 
popular  crop  than  they  are  even  now.  Pota¬ 
toes  now  bring  from  $1  to  81  60  a  barrel  here, 
or  say  35c  a  bushel,  which  would  make  $52.50 
per  acre.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  hauling  to  market  is  heavier  in  the  case  of 
potatoes  than  of  wheat;  but  there  is  a  gener¬ 
ous  murgiu  to  meet  tho  excess. 

J.  B.  B  ,  IToosic  Falls, ?N  Y.— In  the  F. 
C.,  page  071.  E.  G,  B.,  Dover.  Del.,  asks  for 
gome  experience  in  feeding  stock  to  turn  the 
waste  products  of  the  farm,  together  with  the 
hay.  etc  ,  into  manure,  so  as  to  make  the  first, 
cost  of  the  feed  in  tbe  operation  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  markets  he  has  for  the 
meat,  and  on  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  ani¬ 
mals,  both  in  selecting  them  at  first,  and  in 
feeding  them  subsequently.  I  should  think, 
however,  that,  situated  as  he  is,  go  near  such 
largo  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Bal 
tirnore  uml  Washington,  the  most  certain 
thing  to  pay  would  bo  the  feeding  of  cows  for 
milk,  butter  and  meat  production.  To  do  this 
successfully,  he  should  go,  or  send,  during  the 
Fall  into  the  dairy  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  buy  youug  farrow  cows.  Very  few  of  the 
dairymen  have  any  use  for  these  in  Winter, 
and  they  are  al  ways  sold  cheap.  Take  them 
home,  put  them  in  warm,  well-vontilated 
stab1  es,  and  food  them  liberally  on  bran,  oil- 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  corn -meal,  good 
clover  hay,  and  straw,  or  corn-stalks.  One 
needs  also  a  good  mipply  of  some  suc¬ 
culent  food,  such  as  mangels,  parsnips,  car¬ 
rots,  or  Milage-  The  cows  should  give  a 
large  quanity  of  rich  milk,  and  where  he  can 
sell  it  at  or  4  cents  a  quart,  he  should  find 
a  good  paying  margin  beyond  tho  cost  of  all 
the  feed;  or,  with  butter  at  25  cents— and  I 
think  ho  could  always  get  more  than  that — 
there  would  l»e  something  left  beyond  expenses 
when  he  came  to  sell  t  he  cows  for  beef,  when 
fattened.  Tbe  grout  mistake  most  fenders  make 
is  in  not  feeding  high  enough.  Quite  a  com¬ 
mon  error  is  the  belief  that  profitable  feeding 
for  milk,  butter  or  beef,  requires  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  grain  ration.  Tho  truth  is,  that  the 
more  rich  food  the  animal  cau  bo  induced  to 
eat  and  thoroughly  digest,  in  a  given  time, 
tbe  greater  will  be  tho  return  ,  and  doubly 
so  the  profits.  I  have  put  in  cows  in  tho  Fall 
at  an  average  cost  of  822,  whoso  milk  aud 
butter  paid  all  the  cost  of  feeding  and  care, 
and  which  sold  iu  tho  ;8pring  for  beef  at  an 
average  of  $68.25.  But  one  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  if  ho  cau  get  ouly  the  manure 
as  profit. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  Oct.  25. 

C.  D.— G.  W.  C, — E.  J.  B.,  for  (  otato  premium.— G‘ 
T.  8.,  for  potato  premium  — ' T.  G.'Z.  W.  P.— C.  D.— 
F.  L.W.,  thanks, — L.  E.  B.— M.  B.— J.  J.  K.,  for  potato- 
prize  T.  Uoinsty  .  thunks.  No.  We  do  not  want  the 
potatoes,  ouly  the  weights. — F.  J.— E.  C.B. ,  for  potato 
prom.  Do  not  send  us  potatoes.  We  want  the 
weights  merely.  O.  W.  F  W.  H.  M.-R.  N.— W.  X. 
B.,  for  potato  prize.— M.  IS.  P.-.T.  A.  K,,  for  potato 
prize.— A.  K.  K„  ditto.-F.  K.  H.-E.  J.-R.  I..S. 

— T.  C.  D„  a  line  spiel  men  of  the  Dleh  Piled  Iterrunean 
Wheat, -H.  McA.,  potato  premium  —A.  O.  R., thanks. 

L.  G.-D.  L.,  for  potato  premlum.-D.  O.— J.  E.  K  —  J, 

M.  S.-W.  M.,  for  potato  prize.  a,  Wonders 
thanks  for  AUggestlon.'i.- It.  M.  J.,  thanks  A  E.  M.— 
A.  L.  J.,  thunk*.— J.  M.  C.,  wo  <lo  not  sell  anything 
except  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Wo  nro  not  a  trade 
paper.— J.  8.  (}„  the  Primus  Ptssardtl  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  linen  <>f  the  colored-leaved  shrubs  or 
small  trees —Hibiscus  Syrlacus  Is  the  best  of  the 
variegated  shrubs.  F.  D.  C. — It.  M  .f.  B.  F.  J.— M.  Cl. 
the  Yellow-wood  Is  too  large  for  small  grounds:  the 
Large-leaved  Hemlock— Abies  Canadensis  macro- 
phylia— Is  one  of  the  very  best  evergreens  for  small 
plACM. 
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ium  list  according  to  the-  size  of  their 
clubs,  which  will  give  them  50  cents  or 
more  per  subscriber.  Our  subscribers 
may  work  for  the  presents  which  are  of¬ 
fered  them  for  the  largest  clubs.  If  they 


lived.  Furthermore,  during  those  years 
when  Indian  corn  mostly  failed  to  get 
ripe,  the  Sorghum  halapense  matured 
some  seed.”  This  is  the  Johnson  Grass 
or  “Evergreen  Millet”  offered  in  our  Free 
Seed  Distribution. 

- ♦»»  - 


Editor. 

J  .  8.  WOODWARD, 

Associate. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8.  1884. 


TO  THE  FARMERS,  GARDENERS,  FRUIT 
GROWERS  AND  STOCKMEN  OF 
AMERICA. 


fail  in  this,  they  may  reserve  25  cents 
cash  for  each  subscriber,  or  select  from 
our  regular  premium  list,  as  they  prefer. 
We  can  make  no  fairer  or  more  liberal 
offer. 


Rural  New >-  Yorker  postern  are  note  ready. 
They  will  he  serf  to  all  of  our  subscribers 
without  application.  All  others  who  see 
this  notice  are  requested  let  apply  for  them 
at  once. 


When  such  men  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (N.  Y.),  Gen.  Le  I)uc  (Minn.), 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  (Mich.), 
Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton  (Kansas),  Dr.  T.  H. 
Hoskins  (Vermont),  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon 
(Washington,  D.  C.l,  Prof.  A.  E.  Blount 
(Colorado),  B.  F.  Johnson  (111.),  Prof.  J. 
M.  McBryde  (N.  C.),  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon 
(England),  Gen.  W.  II.  Noble  (Conn.), 
Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  (N.  Y.),  Prof. 
Henry  (Iowa),  and  many  others  say  that 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best 
faun  paper  published,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  all  progressive  farmers  to  read 
it  for  a  while, and  see  if  they  do  not  think 
so  as  well?  We  have  hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials  to  the  same  effect  from  the  best 
farmers  in  America,  a  few  of  which  will 
be  found  in  our  supplement.  The  Rural 
will  cost  you  $2  for  one  year;  it  may 
save  you  hundreds.  It  is  owned  and 
conducted  by  successful  farmers  who 
have  their  hearts  in  their  work.  It  is  the 
first  journal  to  have  established  an  ex¬ 
periment  farm;  the  first  to  have  distrib¬ 
uted  seeds  and  plants  of  the  first  value, 
without  charge,  among  its  subscribers ; 
the  first  to  test  all  new  seeds  and  plants 
and  render  unbiased  reports  of  their  worth ; 
the  first  to  render  true  portraits  of  fruits, 
grains  and  farm  animals.  It  is  spark¬ 
ling,  conscientious  and  original.  We 
ask  our  new  readers  to  inquire  of  those 
who  know  regarding  the  above  claims, 
and  we  ask  our  old  readers  to  speak  a 
timely  and  kindly  word  in  behalf  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  in  its  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  influence. 

Subscribers  who  apply  for  the  Free 
Seed -Distribution  are  requested  to  inclose 
a  stamp  in  their  applications.  The  post¬ 
age  alone  on  each  packet  will  probably 
be  five  or  six  cents,  which  we  shall  pay, 
and  we  require  that  applicants  should  iu- 
close  t  he  stamp,  not  to  help  def  ray  the  post¬ 
al  expenses,  but  in  order  to  protect  us 
against  those  who  would  apply  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  merely  from  curiosity.  The  Seed  Dis- 
bution  costs  a  very  large  sum,  and  ice  can 
not  afford  to  send  it  to  those  xcho  are  not 
willing  and  anxious  to  give  the  seeds  good 
care.  Of  course,  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Rural  in  connection  with  other 
journals  which  offer  the  seeds  in  the  eonibin 
ation ,  need  not  send  us  any  stamp  or  even  ap¬ 
ply.  Such  subscribers  will  receive  the 
Seed  Distribution  without  application. 
The  distribution  of  the  seeds  will  be  be 
gun  about  the  middle  of  February. 

The  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  $2.00  a  year.  We  have  no  other  price. 
Tf  agents  choose  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
$2.00,  it  is  a  matter  over  which  we  have 
no  control.  We  allow  25  cents  cash  com 
mission  for  all  clubs  of  eight  and  over;  or 
agents  may  select  articles  from  our  prem¬ 


TnE  greatest  yield  of  potatoes  produced 
upon  the  R.  N.-Y.  experiment  plot,  up 
to  and  including  1883,  was  at  the  rate  of 
1,140.33  bushels  per  acre.  The  variety 
was  Corliss's  Matchless. 

- - 

Try  this:  spade  up  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry  patch  now.  In  early  Spring 
level  and  sow  oats.  They  will  make  a 
splendid  mulch,  and  will  give  you  berries 
in  a  dry  season  when  your  neighbors’ 
berries  fail.  Trample  or  mulch  as  soon  as 
headed. 

♦  ♦  ♦  — 

We  ask  our  readers  to  sow  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre 
on  a  small  plot  of  wheat  early  next  Spring, 
and  the  same  amount  upon  potatoes  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  appear  above  ground 
— not  before. 


Fifty  different  kinds  of  corn  will  be 
scut  to  subscribers  in  the  envelope  of 
“Rural  Cross-breeds” — and  they  are  from 
the  best  varieties  grown  in  America.  Try 
them  carefully.  Prepare  a  plot  well  and 
give  it  and  the  plants  good  care.  Read 
the  supplement. 

- - - 

What  an  immense  amount  of  good 
might  have  been  done  with  the  money 
which  has  been  wickedly  squandered  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Presidential  campaign  !  IIow- 
much  suffering  might  have  been  allevi¬ 
ated;  how  many  worthy  poor  people 
might  have  been  made  happy  ! 


We  had  not  intended  to  send  the  Rural 
Bicolor  Tomato  to  our  readers  for  a  year 
or  so  yet;  but  a  neighbor  to  w  hom  we  gave 
seed,  has  sold  the  fruit,  in  the  market  and 
they  are  so  well  liked  that  we  fear  they 
will  be  propagated  and  sold  under  some 
other  name.  Several  seeds  of  the  true 
Rural  Bicolor  will  be  found  in  every  en¬ 
velope. 

- - -»♦»  -  ■  ■ 

Is  This  Sensible? — Can  good  people 
make  a  more  valuable  gift  to  their  farmer 
friends  w-ho  are  struggling  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  than  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Rural  New-Yorker?  It  might  not  be 
out  of  the  way  to  suggest  that  some  of 
our  wealthy  subscribers  might  do  worse 
than  to  present  a  thousand  Ruhalb  to  a 
thousand  deserving  farmers.  Eh? 


Tns  Evergreen  Flageolet  Beau  offered 
in  our  Free  Seed  Distribution,  is  scarcely 
half  the  size  of  the  Lima ;  but  it  is  so  very 
prolific  that  more  can  be  raised  to  the 
acre.  Its  superiority  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  retains  a  lively  green  color  after  it 
is  cooked,  and  the  quality  is  richer  than 
that  of  the  Limas.  Our  entire  stock  is 
imported  from  France  by  the  R.  N-Y. 

—  - •»♦» -  - 

The  parts  of  asparagus  shoots  nearest 
the  tips  or  buds  are  the  most  tender. 
Don't  lose  6ight  of  that.  If,  therefore,  you 
want  to  improve  asparagus  by  blanching, 
don’t  cut  it  beneath  the  natural  level  of 
the  soil ;  by  so  doing  you  will  get  the 
oldest  and  stringiest  parts  of  the  shoots. 
But  hill  it  up  above  the  natural  level,  and 
cut  just  at  the  natural  level.  The  shoots 
will  he  shorter,  but  all  will  be  tender  and 
edible. 

■  «»» -  — - 

Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  says  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  though  published 
on  the  Hudson,  is  about  as  useful  to 
Western  as  to  Eastern  farmers.  We 
really  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be,  since 
as  much  attention  is  given  to  the  needs 
of  W  estern  as  of  Eastern  agriculture,  and 
in  proportion  to  population  the  Rural 
has  as  many  subscribers  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East. 

- - - 

In  reply  to  our  question,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Ag.  College,  writes: 
“Sorghum  halapense  has  wintered  here  for 
three  years  in  the  ground,  though  one 
Winter  w-as  quite  destitute  of  snow ;  when 
most  of  the  root-stocks  died,  but  some 


During  the  past  season  we  have  crossed 
12  kinds  of  peas,  obtaining  from  three  to 
a  dozen  seeds  of  each.  These  seeds  do 
not  vary  in  appearance.  What  we  say  of 
them  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  w-hat  has  been  said  of  the  difference 
in  the  size,  quality  and  color  of  crossed 
strawberries.  The  pulp  of  strawberries 
is  not  the  fruit  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  soft, 
fleshy  enlargement  of  the  end  of  the  flow¬ 
ering  stem.  The  little  seeds,  which  are 
embedded  in  the  surface,  are  the  true 
fruits,  botanically,  and  these  alone  are 
comparable,  not  with  the  seeds  of  peas, 
but  with  the  entire  pod. 


Does  the  number  of  roosters  kept  in  a 
flock  of  fowls  influence  sex?  Who  can 
tell?  The  question  is  submitted  to  our 
experiment  stations  as  one  fully  worthy 
of  investigation.  Until  the  past'year  one 
of  our  neighbors  thought  it  well*  to  have 
25  cocks  to  125  hens — White  Leghorns. 
The  chicks  averaged  about  one-half 
roosters.  The  past  year  he  changed  the 
proportion  so  that  there  should  be  but 
one  cock  to  15  hens.  He  raised  75 
chickeng  the  past  season,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  18  were  roosters.  The  hens  are  just 
as  well  contented  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 


The  Largest  Potato. — The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  last  Spring,  offered  a  little 
prize  for  the  largest  potato  (without 
prongs)  grown  by  its  subscribers.  The 
contest,  will  be  decided  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember.  Those  competing  for  this  prize 
are  to  advise  us  by  postal  card  of 
the  weight  of  the  largest  potatoes  raised. 
We  shall  then  order  the  largest  potato 
sent  to  this  office,  with  an  account  of  its 
cultivation,  so  that  we  inay  present  a  por¬ 
trait  to  our  readers.  Thus  tar  Mr.  Jacob 
Shoudy,  of  Deadwood,  D.  T.,  is  entitled 
to  the  prize.  Ilis  largest  potato  weighs 
four  and  a-half  pounds.  It  is  quite 
smooth.  He  sends  us  14  potatoes,  the 
gross  w-eight  of  which  is  38  pounds,  aver¬ 
aging  2  5-7  pounds  each. 


As  our  readers  are  aw-are  from  the 
Rural’s  tests  of  several  years,  different 
kinds  ol  potatoes  vary  in  yield  upon  the 
same  plot,  fertilized  and  cultivated  in  the 
same  way,  from  the  rate  of  150  to  1,300 
bushels  per  acre.  The  same  differences 
in  yield  would,  of  course,  occur  upon  the 
laud  of  our  readers.  Would  it  not,  there¬ 
fore,  pay  them  to  test  many  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes,  as  we  have  done,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  kinds  would 
prove  most  profitable?  Read  the  Rural’s 
repoits,  and  procure  a  few  potatoes  of  all 
those  sorts  which  are  the  most  favorably 
regarded  w  hen  yield,  shape  and  quality 
are  considered.  Prepare  plots  for  them, 
cut  them  to  double  eyes,  plaet  the  pieces 
one  foot  apart  in  trenches  three  feet  apart; 
label  each  plainly,  and  at  harvest  select 
the  best  for  seed.  This  involves  no  great 
amount  of  labor, for  w-hich  the  results  may 
pay  you  a  hundred-fold. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now 
until  January  1st,  1886,  for  $2,00. 


THE  RURAL’S  METHOD  OF  CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATION. 

Let  it  not  he  forgotten  that  the  Rural 
New--Yorker  was  the  first  to  advocate 
for  Indian  corn  culture  the  triplicate 
method  of  (1)  shallow'  and  (2)  flat  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  (8)  broadcast  fertilization, 
whether  farm  or  concentrated  manures 
are  used.  This  we  have  persistently  ad¬ 
vocated  ever  since  our  immense  yield  of 
corn,  five  years  ago,  which  was  raised  in 
that  way — the  largest  yield  ever  produced, 
the  cost  of  producing  it  considered.  The 
method  is  now-  being  tried  all  over  the 
country,  and  with  such  results  that  other 
farm  journals,  which  for  several  years 
gave  it  the  cold  shoulder,  now-  commend 
it  as  the  best  method  to  be  pursued. 

We  must  not  cut  the  roots  of  corn;  w-e 
must  not  dump  manures  or  fertilizers  in 
the  hills,  hut  distribute  them  evenly  over 
the  field,  so  that  the  old  plants  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  food  as  well  as  the 
young  ones;  we  must  not  pile  up  the  soil 
about  the  stems — it  is  needed  over  the  roots 
between  the  rows,  and  is  not  needed  by 
the  stalks.  The  system  commends  itself 
to  reason,  and  practice  proves  its  sound¬ 
ness.  That  the  corn  cannot  be  cultivated 
both  ways  is  no  objection  at  all,  if  the 
rows  are  straight.  Let  the  weeds  grow  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  if  hoeing  is  deemed  too 


much  trouble  or  expense;  the  shallow  cul¬ 
tivator  may  be  run  close  to  the  plants,  and 
the  space  left  for  the  growth  of  weeds 
will  be  very  narrow. 

And  niw  lor  the  Rural’s  wide-trench 
and  flat  cultivation  for  potatoes.  We  have 
raised  at  the  rate  of  over  1,300  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  repeatedly  over  1,000  dur¬ 
ing  four  successive  seasons  on  the  same 
plots.  How  long  before  that  method  will 
be  generally  advocated? 


BREVITIES. 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker  from  now  un 
til  Jan.  1st.  1886  for  #2. 

Rural  Peadkks,  please  do  us  the  favor 
to  renew  early.  It  will  gave  ns  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Send  for  specimen  copies  of  all  the  farm 
garden,  and  stock  papers.  Compare  them 
carefully — and  subscribe  for  the  best. 

The  Souvenir  du  Congres  Fear  is  showy 
and  large,  and  the  quality  is  oftentimes  excel¬ 
lent.  Have  any  of  onr  readers  fruited  It  yet? 

The  Stratagem  Pea  originated  on  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  of  James  Carter  &  Co.  of 
England.  The  Telephone  is  one  parent;  the 
other  Is  not  known. 

Fnow  the  Rural  New  Yorker  to  your 
neighbors,  and  request  them  to  subscribe 
Will  you  not?  We  will  gladly  send  you  all 
the  specimens  you  need  for  this  purpose. 

The  greatest  favor  that  the  R.  N-Y  asks  of 
its  subscribers  is  that  they  will  send  one  new 
name  with  their  renewals.  Isn’t  this  a  mod¬ 
est  request,  kind  readers,  and  will  not  you 
grant  it? 

We  should  like  to  know  how  the  Diehl  Med¬ 
iterranean  Wheat  has  started  with  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  this  wheat  does  not,  generally,  give  good 
satisfaction. 

Half  an  acre  gives  ms  more  raspberries 
carrots,  beets,  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  cur¬ 
rants.  gooseberries,  grapes,  tomatoes,  celery 
and  potatoes  than  the  Rural  family  can  use 
Have  you  a  garden?  or,  do  you  think  “it  don’t 
pay  ?” 

The  Rural’s  opinion  is  that  the  evergreen 
variety  of  tbe  French  Flageolet  Beau,  offered 
in  our  Free  Seed  Distribution,  can  be  grown 
iD  Canada  as  well  as  here.  Though  the  beans 
(seeds)  are  not  as  large  us  those  of  the  Lima, 
they  are  richer. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ftevknr,  of  Hillman,  Mich  , 
says:  “Those  that  know  the  most  about  farm¬ 
ing  are  the  ones  that  appreciate  the  Rural 
the  most.  As  conducted  for  the  past  five 
years,  no  progressive  farmer  can  afford  to  dc 
without  it.” 

Readers  who  visit  New  York  are  always 
welcome  at  the  office  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  Rural  building  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  business  world— op 
posite  the  City  Hal)  Park  and  Post  Office. 
Facilities  are  at  hand  for  writing  letters, 
sending  dispatches  or  anything  of  the.  kind, 
and  “the  latch  string  is  always  out.” 

Among  the  Garden  Treasures  will  bo  found 
some  grape  seeds  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Huber.  Of  Illinois  City,  Illinois.  They  are 
all  seeds  of  new  varieties,  including  Ursula, 
Henry.  Edward,  Margaret.  Bertba.  Barbara, 
Alphonso,  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Wurder  and  others. 
These  may  easily  be  separated  from  the 
flower  seeds,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of 
being  planted  separately. 

Wk  have  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years,  nearly  every  old  and 
new  pea  which  seedsmen  offer  for  sale,  and 
many  not  yet  offered.  Our  conviction  is  that 
Carter’s  Stratagem  is,  all  things  considered, 
the  best  intermediate  pea  in  existence.  It 
needs  no  brush;  the  pods  and  peas  are  of  the 
largest  size  und  best,  quality.  The  vines  are 
extremely  prolific.  The  seed  we  offer  in  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution  is  from  tbe  originators, 
and  is  warranted  pure.  Tbe  Stratagem  will 

§  lease  you.  We  offer  also  tbe  Prince  of  Wales 
’ea  which,  we  are  confident,  will  also  prove 
of  value  to  American  growers. 

Cross-bred  Rural  Corn.— Referring  to 
our  cross  bred  corn,  between  60  or  more  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbia 
Co..  Wis.,  says;  “My  opinion  is  that  of  all  the 
useful  and  valuable  seeds  sent  out  by  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  there  has  been  none  that  would  be 
of  as  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country  as  the 
proposed  distribute  m  of  that  cross  bred  corn 
for  seed.  With  so  many  crosses,  each  will  find 
some  one  kind  that  will  be  especially  valuable 
in  his  locality.  That  be  can  cultivate,  and 
discard  tbe  rest.,  I  am  experimenting  in  cross¬ 
ing  different  kinds  myself,  and  from  mv  ex¬ 
perience  so  far,  am  led  to  believe  it  is  the  best 
w  ay  to  procure  a  variety  adapted  to  tbe  State 
where  I  reside.  By  all  means  include  tbe 
com.” 

The  Rural  Nevv-Yorker  in  its  Free  Seed 
Distribution  has  introduced  some  of  the  most 
popular  grains,  fruits  aud  flowers  now  in  cul¬ 
tivation  Among  them  we  nmy  menliun  the 
Blount's  White  Prolific  Cora,  the  Rural  Union 
Com,  tbe  Rural  Thorough  bred  Flint;  tbe 
Diehl-Mediterranean.  Clawson,  Champlain, 
Defiance,  Fultzo-Clawsou,  Surprise,  Shumak¬ 
er,  Black-bearded  Centennial  end  other 
wheats;  the  Thousand-fold  Rye;  Telephone, 
Horsford's  Market  Garden  and  Cleveland’s 
Rural  New-Yorker  Peas;  Black  Champion, 
Mold's  Ennobled  and  Washington  Oats;  tbe 
Cutbbert  Raspberry;  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White 
Elephant  and  Blush  Potatoes;  the  Rural 
Braucbing  Sorghum:  Pearl  Millet;  Golden 
Heart  well  Celery;  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash; 
the  Niagara  Grape;  Salix  pentandra;  the 
Acme,  Bicolor,  aud  12  other  different  kinds  of 
tomatoes;  the  Golden  Ovoid  Maugel;  the  Ar- 
genteuil  and  Giant  Red  Dutch  Asparagus ; 
with  flower,  tree  and  shrub  seeds  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  These  have  been  sent  north, 
east,  south  and  west  w  ithout  any  charge  what¬ 
ever  to  subscribers  of  .the  Rural. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBXEB 


an  average  of  Seventy-five  beans!  In  its 
early  growth  it  may  be  used  as  a  snap  bean, 
but  as  such  it  is  stringy.  Besides,  no  one 
knowing  the  value  of  the  beans  themselves 
would  ever  sacrifice  them  in  this  way.  The 
beans  are  kidney-shaped  and  of  a  pea-green 
color,  which  they  retain  after  they  are 
cooked.  All  who  have  eaten  them  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  pronounce  them  richer  and 
more  buttery  and  tender  than  Limns,  for 
which  reason,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
they  will  be  prized  at  once  for  homo  use,  uud 
for  the  market,  when  their  excellence  shall 
become  known.  Our  next  offering  will  be  the 

PRINCE  OP  WALES  PEA, 

which  is  unknown  in  this  country.  A  few 
peas  were  sent  to  us  to  test  the  past  season  by 
A.  B.  Cleveland,  of  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.,  who 
procured  them  fluring  a  recent  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  pea  is  highly  valued.  lie 
wrote  us  that  it  was  there  cluimed  that  it 
would  preserve  a  fresh,  green  appearance 
longer  than  any  other  pea  a  claim  which  wo 
believe  to  be  true.  Our  vines  grow,  in  a  good 
soil,  to  the  bight  of  two  feet.  The  stems  were 
very  heavy,  though  owing  to  their  singularly 
branching  habit,  no  staking  was  needed.  The 
pods  were  borne  in  pairs,  and  the  plants  bore 
as  many  as  any  we  have  ever  raised.  The 


other  grasses.  It  is  perennial ;  is  as  nutritious 
as  any  other;  when  once  well  set,  is  difficult 
to  eradicate;  will  grow  on  ordinary  land  and 
yield  abundantly.  Ou  such  land  ns  mine  it 
will  give  three  cuttings  in  good  seasons.” 
Again,  Mr.  Ooolzol,  of  /  labama,  says  that  it 
“is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  soiling 
plant  yet  introduced.” 

Mr.  John  J.  Delchanipcs,  whose  address  is 
not  given,  says  that  he  estimated  that,  a  field 
gave  him  over  15  tons  of  dry  hay  per  aero  iu 
an  unfavorable  season,  lie  goes  on  to  say: 
"I  dug  the  7'oots  from  a  square  yard  of  grouuil 
in  January,  and  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
0.45  tons  per  acre/”  ‘  Hogs,"  he  says,  “de¬ 
vour  these  roots  as  eagerly  as  they  do  sweet 
potatoes.”  This  we  know  to  be  true  f  rom  our 
ou'n  observations,  four  years  ago,  in  North 
mul  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Herbert  Tost,  one  of  the  Rural’s  sul>- 
scribers  living  in  Alabama,  writes  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Pha  res  08  follows:  “1  consider  this  grass 
as  the  head  of  grasses  for  this  country.  *  *  * 
Its  value  as  both  a  grazing  and  hay  grass  is 
nob  equaled.  *  *  *  It  is  perennial,  of 
rapid  growth,  containing  much  saccharine 
matter,  very  nutritious  and  eagerly  sought 
after  by  stock  of  all  kinds.  *  *  *  It  springs 
up  early  in  the  Spring  and  continues  growing 
until  frost,  being  less  affected  by  drought 


the  Stratagem  to  bo  the  best 
— notin  one  respect  alone,  but 
in  all.  The  peas  (seec's)  are 
large,  wrinkled,  tender  and 
sweet.  The  pods  of  the  past 
season  averaged  nearly  eight 
peas;  that  is  50  pods  which 
weighed  I'.i't  ounces,  contain¬ 
ed  374seeds,  which  weighed  O  '  s 
ounces.  They  grow  in  pairs, 
and  though  large,  as  will  be 
seen  from  our  accurate  illus¬ 
tration,  from  life  (Fig.  450), 
they  are  well  Ailed.  The  vines 
are  stout,  and  in  rich  soil  will 
grow  about  two  feet  high. 
Wo  can  not  too  highly  praise 
this  splendid  variety,  which 
we  have  raised  for  five  yours. 
We  guarantee  the  seed  to  be 
pure ,  perfect  and  true,  «s  we 
have  imported  it  from  the 
originators  Jn  England  for  the 
present  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion. 

Next  we  offer  the  crop  of 
com  produced  by  planting 


Rural  New-Yorker’s 

FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 

FOR  ANOTHER  YEAR. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  ! 

IW"  READ  AND  HERD. 


FIFTY  DIFFERENT  CROSSES 

Of  the  best  kindsof  Iudlan  Corn,  procured 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
carefully  crossed  at  the  Rural  Ex. 
Grounds. 

IMPROVED  VARIETIES  FOR  EVERY  SECTION. 

CARTERS  STATAGEM  PEA. 

First  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Every 
seed  warranted  true  as  imported  from 
the  introducers  in  England. 

The  Best  Intermediate  Pea  known,  as 
regards  productiveness,  size  of  peas,  quali¬ 
ty  and  vigor.  The  vines  average  two 
feet  high  and  may  be  grown 
without  brushing. 

SORGHUM  HALAPENSE. 

The  Johnson’s  Grass  of  the  South.  It  Has 
BEEN  FOUND  PERFECTLY  HARDY  AT  THE 

Rural  Grounds.  It  may  be  cut  to 
the  ground  iu  early  Summer  and 
will  still  mature  a  full  crop 
of  seeds. 

It  produces  an  immense  amount  of  leaves  and 
slender  stalks  which  all  live  stock  relish, 
while  the  hardy,  fleshy  roots  take 
possession  of  the  soil. 

The  Rural  Dicolor  Tomato. 

The  handsomest  for  market,  being  yellow 
about  the  stem  and  red  otherwise. 

The  King  Humbert  Tomato. 

Resembling  a  red  pepper  iu  a ppeurance.  It 
is  less  acid  than  other  kinds,  and  will 
be  found  the  best  for  preserv¬ 
ing,  being  pear-shaped. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Pea. 

Of  the  first  quality.  The  vines  are  branching, 
24  inches  high,  snd  the  peas  remain  green 
longer  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

A  splendid  acquisition. 

A  NE1VVARIETY 

of  the  GREEN  FLAGEOLET  BEAN,  import¬ 
ed  by  the  II  N.-Y.  from  France.  Richer 
than  any  Lima.  The  beans  are  green 
after  they  arecooked.  tender,  but¬ 
tery  and  excellent.  When  well 
known,  tills  evergreen  bean 
will  bring  a  bigh  price 
iu  the  markets. 

Bushes  one  foot  bigh 
and  astonishingly  productive. 


FIFTY  DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES 

in  the  same  field,  in  different 
plots.  In  order  to  secure 
thorough  cross- fertilization, 
the  tassels  of  every  other  plot  J 

were  out  off  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  so  that  all  the  kernels  ^ 

formed  were  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  one  or  the  other 
ofthe.’XJ  UflVront kinds.  These 
varieties  were  sent,  to  us  by  our 
subseriters  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  as  the 
best  strains  grown  in  their  re¬ 
spective  sections.  Further, 
we  have  been  improving  the 
corn  sent  out  by  the  R.  N.-Y. 
years  ago,  as  Blount's  Prolific, 
until  it  is  now  quite  perfect 
in  its  way.  It  is  10  days  ear¬ 
lier  now  than  then.  The  stalks 
rarely  ever  sucker.  They  do  not  grow  so 
tall,  and  they  will  average  a  greater  number 
of  perfect  ears  to  the  stalk.  This  corn,  of 
which  we  have  raised  over  130  bushels 
(shelled)  to  the  acre  (as  certified  to  by  five 
well  known  agriculturists  who  estimated  the 
yield),  will  bo  added  to  the  grand  mixture,  both 
pure  and  crossed  with  the  50  different  kinds. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  who  raise  corn,  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  valuable  packet  of 
seeds  than  this  one,  of  variously  mixed  corn, 
should  prove  to  you.  By  sending  each  of  our 
subscribers  a  packet  of  50  or  00  kernels,  each 
one  will  receive  the  benejlt  of 

THE  RURAL'S  EXPERIMENT, 
the  same,  as  if  he.  had  been  to  the  great  t rouble 
and  earpense  of  making  the  experiment  him¬ 
self.  We  have  next  to  offer  (see  Fig.  452,  p 
740)  the 

IMPROVED  FLAGEOLET  BEAN, 

or  an  improvement  upon  the  Marvel  of 
France,  as  it  was  called  among  the  novelties 
of  last  year.  The  plant  grows  from  one  foot  to 
18  inches  high,  and  is  a  true  bush  bean.  Each 
plant,  though  taking  up  a  very  small  space, 
owing  to  its  compact,  upright  growth,  tears 


pods  are  of  medium  size,  as  shown  by  our 
faithful  Illustration  (Fig.  451,  page  738), 
while  the  seeds  are  of  goodly  size  and  of 
the  test  quality.  The  peas  are  of  a  light- 
green  color  when  cooked.  The  variety 
may  be  called  an  intermediate,  ripening  //. 
its  peas  somewhat  after  the  Stratagem,  j //< 
We  feel  confident  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;j  Ik 
Pea  will  please  our  friends,  •  J  j m 

We  next  offer  the  seeds  of  a  remarkable  j  llll 
forage  plant. 

SORGHUM  HALAPENS I  ||| 

Or  the  Johnson’s  or  Mean’s  Grass  of  the  ||  Bj 
South.  It  has  been  called  also  Cuba  (  1 1 
Grass,  Guinea  Grass,  Egyptian  Grass  and 
by  other  names.  The  reason  whytheR.  j 
N.-  Y.  is  anxious  to  disseminate  this  valu-  1 11 
able  grass  is  that  we  ha  ve  found 

IT  HARDY  IN  THE  NORTH  ! 

It  is  a  hardy  perennial  grass  that  lives 
through  the  Winter ,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  uncovered,  and  unprotected,  as 
well  as  any  other  perennial  plant.  Let  us 
first  state  how  it  is  valued  in  the  South: 
Mr.  N.  B.  Moore,  of  Georgia,  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
D.  L.  Phares  (author  of  the  Farmer’s  Book  of 
Grasses)  as  saying  that  he  “prefers  it  to  all 


The  Rural  Garden  Treasures 

For  Ladv  subscribers.  A  choicer  and  more 
varied  assortment  than  ever  before.  zgfl 


THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION 

TO  BE 

SENT  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

WHO  APPLIES. 


CARTER’S  STRATAGEM  PEA, 


Kino  Humbert  Tomato.  (Fig.  454) 


The  RubalNew-Yorker,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  has  tested  in  its  Experiment  Grounds 
nearly  every  pea  in  cultivation,  and  many 
which  have  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale. 
Among  early  intermediate  peas,  we  believe 


than  other  grasses.  It  is  propagated  both  by 


Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says:  “ I  read 
the  Rural  New-  Yorker  with  a  constant  relish. 
To  have  the  paper  once  is  to  want  it  always .” 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


seeds  and  roots,  the  latter  penetrating  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  reaching  the  mois¬ 
ture  so  essential  for  grass  culture.  On  good 
soil  the  yield  is  from  one  to  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  can  he  cut  three  times  during  the 
Summer.  With  fertilizing  the  yield  could  be 
largely  increased.  *  *  *  The  proper  time 
for  cutting  for  hay  is  just  as  the  grass  comes 


that  will  prove  more  popular.  Our  seeds  were 
imported  from  France.  With  the  Rural  Bi- 
color  and  King  Humbert  we  shall  send  out 
seeds  of  a  tomato  we  have  been  selecting  for 
seven  years  with  a  view  to  keening  qualities. 
We  have  but  a  few  seeds  of  the  three,  and 
shall  send  not  over  15  seeds  (mixed  together) 
is  each  envelope.  Please  give  them  good  care, 


Rurai.  Bicolor  Tomato,  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  453. 


as  our  entire  stock  goes  to  our 
subscribers.  Fig.  454  shows  a 
cluster  and  a  single  specimen 
of  the  King  Humbert. 

Finally  we  offer,  as  we  have 
done  for  two  years  past,  the 

RURAL  GARDEN  TREA¬ 
SURES 

to  our  lady  friends. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  us  to  collect  15  bushels  of 
really  new  or  rare  seeds  for 
this  distribution.  But  we  shall 
collect  the  best  flower  seeds  we 
can ,  of  ns  many  different  kinds 
as  possible;  and  we  hope  to 
please  our  lady  subscribers 
better  than  ever  before. 

-  ■  ••• 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

ALL  SHOULD  READ  THEM. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the 
above  Seven  packets  of  seeds 


into  bloom,  when  about  30  inches  high.  *  * 
The  usual  quantity  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  is 
one  bushel  sown  in  September  or  October,  or 
early  Spring.  When  sown  in  early  Fall,  it 
gets  good  root,  and  will  give  two  good  cut¬ 
tings  the  first  season  The  richer  the  soil,  the 
greater  the  yield.  It  has  proved  t>  be  much 
more  profitable  than  cotton  raising.  *  *  * 
In  this  Johnson  Grass,  a  kiud  Providence  has 
given  the  Boutli  a  mine  of  wealth,  which 
could  easily  be  made  the  foundation  for 
wealth  and  prosperity  such  as  the  South  has 
never  seen.” 

Dr.  Pharos  says  that  it  grows  on  any  land 
where  corn  will  grow.  On  rich  land  the- 
culms  attain  a  size  of  over  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  a  blgbt  of  seven  feet.  It 
should  be  cut  while  tender,  aud  then  all  live 
stock  are  fond  of  it.  Seeds  of  the 

JOHNSON  GRASS 

were  received  at  the  Rural  Grounds  from  W. 
A.  Sanders,  of  Fresno  Co  ,  Cal.,  and  planted 
in  a  drill  in  ordinary  soil  May  18,  of  last  year. 
He  called  it  ‘‘Evergreen  Millet,”  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  as  Johnsou  Grass.  Though 
it  grew  near  a  hedge  of  blackberries,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  manure,  it  reached  the  bight  of 
seven  feet,  fully  maturing  seeds  before  frost. 
We  were  surprised  to  And  that  the  roots, 
though  wholly  unprotected,  all  sprouted  the 
past  Sprirg.  The  plants  bad  reached  a  bight 
of  about  three  fe«*t  in  early  J  uly,  when  half 
of  th«  plot  was  cut  to  the  ground.  The  cut 
half  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  and  was  seven 
feet  high  when  the  frost  killed  it,  while  the 
uncut  half  was  eight  feet  high. 

ALL  MATURED  SEED. 

We  would  not  for  the  world  overpraise  this 
grass,  which  very  unexpectedly  wo  have 
found  to  be  entirely  hardy.  We  do  not  praise 
it  at  all— merely  stating  in  what  estimation  it 
is  held  in  the  South,  and  how  it  has  behaved 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  through  twro  years.  We 
trust  our  friends  will  think  it  worthy  of  a 
careful  test  which  will  determine  its  value 
beyond  a  doubt. 

THE  RURAL  BI00L0R  TOMATO 

of  which  wo  have  now  to  speak,  was  first 
noticed  as  a  sp  .rt  of  the  Acme  years  ago.  We 
saved  the  seed  ,  and  have  since  by  selection 
endoavored  to  perpetuate  the  two  colors 
which  in  some  specimens  are  definitely  mark¬ 
ed.  W e  should  still  continue  the  selection  Cor 
a  year  or  so,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmer,  to  whom  some  of  the  seeds  were 
given,  sent  some  of  them  to  market,  aud  we. 
therefore  fear  that  they  may  be  disseminated 
by  some  enterprising  seedsman  under  some 
other  name. 

The  top  of  the  tomato,  as  shown  in  our  ac¬ 
curate  engraving  (Fig.  453,  above),  is  a  bright 
yellow:  the  re->t  a  bright  red.  The  combina¬ 
tion  is  very  pretty,  und  we  should  suppose  they 
would  command  a  ready  sale  when  displayed 
in  the  market.  The  tomato  is  smooth,  firm, 
and  of  good  quality.  The 

KING  HUMBEKT  TOMATO, 

the  seeds  of  which  will  be  sent  in  the  same 
packet,  sometimes  resembles  a  pear,  some¬ 
times  a  red  pepper;  never  the  ordinary  to¬ 
mato.  3  he  flavor  is  nearly  free  of  acid.  It 
grows  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  eight,  aud  is 
remarkably  productive  For  preserving,  or 
for  pickles,  there  is  probably  no  other  tomato 

Pro  fessor  .4,  ./.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says:  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  leads  the  world.” 


will  bo  sent  post  paid  to  every 
subscriber  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  who 
applies  before  April  1st,  1884,  inclosing  a 
two  cent  stump  as  guarantee  that  he  or  she 
is  interested  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  Distribution  will  begin  early  in  the 
New  Year. 

Applicants  need  not  request  us  to  substitute 
any  other  kinds  of  seeds  for  those  offered.  The 
entire  distribution  will  be  sent  to  each  appli¬ 
cant. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  miscarriages  are  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  names  and  addresses  are 
imperfect,  or  illegibly  written.  We  beg  of  our 
friends— every  one— to  write  every  letter 
plainly  aud  not  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
name  or  residence  is  familiar  to  us. 

lu  applying  for  seeds,  merely  say  “Send 
Seeds’’  and  inclose  a  two-cent  stamp,  being 
careful  not  to  stick  it  to  the  paper. 

- - 

LET  IT  BE  UNDERSTOOD 

that  the  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr  has  never  in 
any  case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  its  subscribers. 
Were  this  otherwise,  the  reportsof  the  results 
of  our  tests  and  the  descriptions  of  the  plants 
which  we  introduce,  would  not  be  accepted  as 
disinterested.  But  we  sell  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  only,  the  object  of  whose  present 
existence  is  to  advance  the  true  interests  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  Seed  or 
Plant  Distributions  of  this  journal  are 

^ABSOLUTELY  TREE.^3 

When,  by  careful  tests,  we  find  that  a  given 
plant  promises  to  be  more  valuable  than  others 
of  its  kinds  which  have  been  generally  culti¬ 
vated,  wo,  at  once,  if  practicable,  place  it  iu 
our  next  Distribution,  and  send  it,  without 
charge,  toallof  our  subscribers  who  apply.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  these  offerings  are  not  premiums,  as 
they  are  sometimes  made  without  requiring  ei¬ 
ther  an  application  or  any  payment  of  postage, 
we  hold  the  right  to  continue  them  or  to  discon¬ 
tinue  them  as  we  may  determine. 

- »»« 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 

We  would  respectfully  state  to  those  who 
read  this  specimen  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  are  not  subscribers,  that  we 
would  In.-,  pleased  to  send  them  specimens  of 
any  number  free,  upou  application.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  this  journal  will,  as  we 
believe,  support  us  in  the  following  claims;  1. 
The  Rural  New  YorkerIs  filled  withoRiGi- 

NAL  READING  MATTER  KROM  BEGINNING  TO 

end,  by  the  best  writers  of  America  and  Eng¬ 
land.  3.  It  is  printed  upon  flue,  uatural-eolor- 
ed  paper.  2.  It  contains  yearly  not  less  than 
500  engravings,  mostly  original,  by  our  own 
artists  4,  It is  conducted  by  practical  farm¬ 
ers  whose  first  auu  it  is.  irrespective  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  all  merely  pecuniary  or  personal  in¬ 
terests,  to  tell  the  truth.  5,  The  Rurai.  is  the 
first  newspaper  to  have  established  Experi¬ 
mental  Grouuds  iu  connection  with  journal¬ 
ism.  They  comprise  over  300  acres.  All  new 
farm  and  garden  implements,  seeds  and  plants 
are  there  tested  aud  the  results  are  impartial¬ 
ly  reported  upon  in  its  columns.  0,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  conscientious,  progressive, 
aggressive,  sparkling  and  original.  It  admits 

NO  AMBIGUOUS  OR  FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS.  It  is  pure  in  tone;  it  is  a  farm,  gar¬ 
den,  religious,  news  aud  literary  paper  all  in 
one,  and  is,  mshort,  t  he  complete  family  rural 
journal  of  America.  It  is  national  m  every 
department  and  tolerates  no  sectional  animos¬ 
ities.  7,  The  value  of  its 


FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTIONS 
is  now  well  and  widely  known.  Only  seeds 
and  plants  which  have  originated  at  the  Ru- 
ral’s  Experiment  Grounds,  or  which  are  new, 
or  the  best  of  their  kinds,  are  distributed.  8, 
We  have  introduced  or  disseminated  during 
the  past  seven  years  not  less  than  UK)  different 
species  or  varieties  among  otir  subscribers, 
without  cost  to  them.  Among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  may  bo  mentioned  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant  aud  Blush  Potato;  Blount’s 
White  Prolific  Corn,  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum,  the  Cuthbort  Raspberry,  Clawson, 
Fultzo-Cla  w*on, Shumaker, Surprise  and  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  Wheats ;  Mold's  Ennobled 
Oats,  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  aud  Heavy 
Dent  Corn;  the  Telephone  Pea  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  Pea,  the  earliest  known,  with 
garden  and  flower  seeds  innumerable.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  respectfully  called  to  the  annouoce- 
mentof  our  Free  Seed  Distribution  for  1S84 — 5 
on  other  pages.  10,  Truth,  progress,  the  real 
interests  of  the  laud  and  those  who  cultivate 
it,  the  dissemination  of  improved  seeds  and 
plants  and  of  the  knowledge  how  best  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  and  so  to  conduct  the  journal 
that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  all  who 
love  nature.are  among  the  aims  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Among  its  more  important  departments  ere 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  swine,  arboricul¬ 
ture,  dairy,  domestic  economy,  farm  economy, 
field  crops,  garden  crops,  floriculture,  pomolo¬ 
gy — especially  grapes  and  all  small  fruits, 
farm  implements,  landscape  gardening,  vet 
erinary,  crop  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  industrial  societies,  agricultural 
science,  chemical  fertilizers,  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Rural  Farmers’  Club, 
rural  architecture,  a  department  for  women 
and  also  a  department  for  children.  All  of 
those  departments  are  fairly  Illustrated  by 
first-class  artists,  from  original  drawings. 

The  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  conducted, 
as  they  are,  purely  iu  the  interests  of  readers, 
offer  rare  facilities  for  making  the  paper 
valuable.  All  now  and  high-priced  seeds  are 
tested  at  once,  and  reported  upon  according  to 
their  worth,  so  that  subscribers  have  before 
them  a  trustworthy  guide  as  to  what  novelties 
are  worthy  of  trial.  The  past  season,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  tested  100  different  kinds  of  new 
potatoes, 00 different  kindsof  corn,  40  different 
kinds  of  wheat,  00  of  grapes,  80  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  currants,  besides  a  rare 
collection  of  the  most  hardy  shrubs,  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants 

We  ask  ail  progressive  farmers  and  horticul¬ 
turists  to  examine  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
before  subscribing  for  any  family  journal 
another  year .  For  this  purpose,  os  wo  have 
said,  specimen  copies  will  bo  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  We  wish  to  nrnko  the  truth  appear, 


getting  up  clubs  should  send  for  our  new 
posters,  which  will  be  forwarded  at  once.  A 
postal  card  addressed  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  requesting 
specimen  copies,  premium-lists  or  outfits,  is 
all  that  is  needed. 

— - - 

THE  RURAL’S  GREAT  POTATO  YIELD. 

Tiie  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times 
visited  the  Rural’s  Experiment  Grouuds  in 
September,  and  examined  out  potato  plots, 
and  many  of  the  kinds  raised  thereon.  His 
account  in  the  Times  is  as  follows:  “The 
largest  yield  of  potatoes  deserves  to  be  credited 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  Nrw-Yorker, 
who,  in  his  experimental  grounds,  has  made 
the  folio •  v i u  g  yields  the  present  seasou:  524 
bushels,  540.  544.  720,  877,  098, 1,050.  1,189  and 
1,391  bushels  per  acre,  or  at  t.h»t  rate,  in 
several  plots,  each  of  different  varieties.  Tne 
ground  was  fertilized  by  a  mixture  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  only,  and  no  manure,  and  containing 
every  element  of  plant  food,  including  salt, 
lime,  potash  salts,  ammonia  salts,  bone  flour, 
etc.,  etc.” 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  read 
the  offer  the  Rural  makes  to  them,  on 
p.  741,  as  a  compensation  for  any 
efforts  they  may  be  pleased  to  make 
to  extend  its  circulation.  Should  the 
largest  clubs  reach  only  20,  or  even 
less,  the  presents  will  be  distributed  all 
the  same  ;  while,  if  ‘here  should  not  be 
as  many  presents  as  the  number  of 
clubs  rece'ved,  those  not  receiving 
presents  may  select  articles  of  suit  i ble 
value  from  our  regular  premium  list, 
which  is  intended  to  pay  the  n  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  for  each  subscriber. 
The  offer  is  to  subscribers  alone. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  do  not  care  to 
work  for,  or  to  accept  presents  for  clubs,  we 
respectfully  solicit  them  iu  renewing  to  send 
us  O  ne  new  subscriber.  Wo  doiiro  to  increase 
the  Rural’s  Circulation  and  to  improve  it  as 
far  as  in  us  lies.  If  the  R.  N.-Y  has  pleased 
you;  if  you  believe  it  to  bo  earnest  in  its  good 
work,  will  you  not  aid  us,  kind  reader! 

Prof.  A.  E.  Blount ,  of  the,  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says:  “I  think  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  the  best  agricultural  paper  in  the 
land.” 

Pt'of.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Ag. 
College,  says:  “TJut  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
more  influence,  and  is  more  quoted,  than  all 
the  rest  put  together .” 


Rura.1  New-York 


Prince  of  Wales  Pea.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  451,  page  737. 


and  to  show  that  those  who  would  meet  with  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  says :  “The  Rural  New- 
success  in  land-culture,  cannot  afford  to  do  Yorker  is  the  Vest  paper.” 

without  this  journal,  and  that  it  should  be  -  »-»■-» - 

subscribed  for  as  a  measure  of  economy.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Noble,  of  Connecticut,  says: 

The  price  is  $2  per  year,  and  there  is  no  “ Let  then  our  Rural  pilot  us  to  greatness  in 

club  or  second  price.  Those  who  would  aid  in  home  and  field,” 
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APPRECIATIVE  WORDS 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  PAST 
FEY  MONTHS, 

SHOWING  THE  ESTIMATION  IN  WHICH 

The  Rural  New- Yorker 

IS  HELD 

BY  ITS  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  (Madison)  says: 

“I  have  been  watching  the  course  of  the  ! 


of  a  theatrical  performance,  in  which  I  am 
forced  to  substitute  the  Rural  for  toe  main 
play,  while  the  other  papers  take  the  place  of 
tho  oft  repented  farce  or  comedy.  I  don't 
know  what  first  suggested  the  idea,  but  that 
is  what  1  always  think  when  1  have  read  your 
paper  and  take  up  some  of  the  others.” 

Mr  H.  C.  Rice,  of  Charlotte  Co.,  Ya,, 
says: 

'•  Permit  me  to  sav  that  your  paper  is  the 
best  agricultural  paoer  I  know.  It  is  practi¬ 
cal  and  to  the  point.  It  wakes  ns  up  and 
makes  us  think.  1  assure  you  it  is  doing  good 


questions,  going  to  such  expense  in  the  seed 
distribution,  making  so  many  experiments, 
that  are  a  great  loss  to  you  financially,  but 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  One 
thing  in  particular  that  I  want  to  express  my 
admiration  for,  is  your  fearless  attacks  on  all 
frauds  My  best  wishus  for  you,  and  may  you 
meet  with  the  greatest  success.  Tho  whole 
farming  community  must  acknowledge  you 
as  their  benefactor.” 

Mr.  R.  C.  Crandon,  of  Hart  Co.,  Ky., 
says; 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  the  first 


gave  me  as  much  satisfaction.  It  is  to  tho 
ttilud  like  milK  to  the  tribe— a  complete  food — 
perfect  in  all  respects,  without  sham,  full  of 
the  honest  advice  of  intelligent,  tried  experi¬ 
ence.  Have  had  my  last  year’s  copy  put  in 
good  binding,  and  it  is  a  book  that  will  answer 
almost  every  question  that,  a  farmer,  fruit  or 
stock  grower  could  ask,  and  in  a  way  to  carry 
conviction.  Don’t  quit  tho  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  R.  N.-Y."’ 

E  B.  Zimmermann,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
says: 

“I  consider  the  R.  N.-Y.  by  far  the  host 
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CARTER’S  STRATAGEM  PEA.  (From  specimen  grown  in  Rural  Grounds.)  Pig.  450.  Sec  p.  787. 


Rural  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  al¬ 
most  every  regard.  Without  doubt,  you  are 
to-day  giving  our  farmers  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published  in  America.  It  is  just 
the  clean,  bright,  suggestive  sheet  that  should 
go  into  every  family.” 

Mr  Edward  A.  Pharo,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
says: 

“Between  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
most  of  the  other  agricultural  papers,  I  fre¬ 
quently  find  myself  making  the  comparison 


here  in  this  land  which  was  so  long  cursed 
withs’avery,  and  which  is  in  consequence  so 
far  behind  in  agricultural  skill."’ 

Mr  E.  8.  Sterling,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says: 

“  I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  Rural.  I 
think  every  farmer  loses  a  good  deal  in  not 
taking  it.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  am  pa;d 
many  times  over  in  reading  it,  and  how  in 
the  world  you  can  afford  to  do  all  you  are  do¬ 
ing  for  us  is  a  wonder  to  me— answering  all 


paper  that  I  began  to  read  when  a  small  boy, 
over  30  years  ago,  and  I  liked  it  then.  But 
what  a  contrast  now  and  then !  It  is  worth  a 
half  a  dozen  such  papers  now.  Age  has  im¬ 
proved  it  wonderfully.  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  it.  and  pronounce  it  the  boss  of  all  the 
agricultural  papers.  My  best  wishes  for  its 
future  success  1” 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kiefer,  of  Leavenworth  Co., 
Kan.,  says: 

“For  myself,  I  have  never  seen  a  paper  that  I 


agricultural  paper  that  I  have  ever  taken, and 
I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  them.” 

Mr.  Nelson  Slater,  of  Lagrange  Co  , 
Ind.,  says: 

“It  gives  mo  much  pleasure  to  do  anything 
consistent  with  my  age  and  ability  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  so  worthy  a  paper  as  the  R. 
N.-Y.  Do  not  think  it  fulsome  flattery  in  me 
to  say  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  still 
maintains  its  upward  and  progressive  course. 
I  think  your  editorials  hit  the  key-note  every 
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time.  And,  furthermore,  I  will,  no  preventing 
Providence,  make  a  personal  effort  to  extend 
its  circulation,  believing  I  am  greatly  benefit 
ing  those  whom  I  induce  to  subscribe.” 

Mb  R.  C.  Hodges,  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y  , 

8av# : 

"I  believe  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  at  the  front,  and 
is  doing  more  good  than  any  other  agricuitu 
ral  newspaper  m  the  United  States.” 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  !>.,  the  Editor  of  the 
Vermont  Watchman,  says: 

1 1*®  Dutch  florist  who  politely  informed  a 
fault  finding  female  customer  that  all  good 
qualities  are  rarely  found  combined  in  one 
rose— or  one  lady— told  the  truth.  But  if  we 
were  to  point  out  the  one  agricultural  journal 
that  comes  the  nearest  to  combining  in  itself 
every  desirable  excellence,  it  would  be  the 
Rural  New -Yorker.” 

Mr.  J,  N,  Reask,  of  butler  Co.,  iowa,  says: 
“You  say  you  want  the  paper  to  be  worth 
more  than  its  cost  to  subscribers.  Well,  ithas 
saved  me  a  cow  this  year,  by  your  clear  direc-  ! 
tions  as  to  casesof  “clover  bloat.”  Nor  is  this 
all;  one  of  my  neighbors,  to  whom  I  had  told 
the  incident,  came  in  all  haste,  Decoration 
Day,  for  me  to  go  and  see  a  cow  of  his  that 
was  bloated,  1  went,  of  course,  and  while  we 
were  at  work  upon  her,  another  one  was  taken 
sick.  We  saved  them  both.  1  told  him  he 
could  give  the  R  N  -Y.  the  praise;  and  when 
he  began  to  express  great  gratitude,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  had  better  subscribe,  but  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  do.” 

Mr.  Charles  Samuel,  of  White  Co,, 
Ark.,  says: 

“In  your  paper  you  defend  right  and  expose 
wrong.  I  therefore  highly  value  it.” 

Mr.  J.  E,  Jones,  of  Franklin  Co,,  Ohio, 
says: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  papers 
put  together.  It  is  honest.” 

Mr.  Jacob  Heckman,  of  DeKalb  Co.,  111., 
says: 

“The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  the  Rural 
is,  that  it  comes  but  once  a  week.  Like  Mr. 
Beecher,  1  want  it  all  the  time.  Each  week  it 
comes  laden  with  valuable  suggestions  and 
experiences,  embellished  with  beautiful  en¬ 
gravings,  and  each  number  seems  so  exhaust¬ 
ive,  that  I  often  wonder  what  the  Editor  cau 
give  us  next  week.  When  “next  week”  is 
here,  the  Rural  is  also,  “chock-full”  of  lively, 
interesting  reading  as  bufore,  and  my  next 
wonder  is  that  any  farmer  can  succeed  with 
out  its  advice.  I  wish  you  coutinued  success.” 

D.  B.  Sanford,  of  Muhleuburgh  Co.,  Ky., 
says: 

“I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  work  the 
Rural  is  doing  for  its  subscribers.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  examine  and  read  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  agricultural  journals,  but  the 
Rural  is  the  best  of  all.  You  may  think  I 
say  this  just  simply  to  please  you,  but  such  is 
not  the  cose.  1  am  sincere  in  what  I  say.  I 
read  with  pleasure  the  experiments  you  are 
trying  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  1  have  tried 
several  times  to  get  some  of  my  neighbors  to 
try  the  Rural;  one  year  I  loaned  them  my 
papers  to  read,  but  they  say :  'Oh,  there  is  too 
much  of  it;  it  takes  too  long  to  read  all  of  it.’ 
Others  say  ‘there  is  nothing  funny  in  the 
whole  paper,’  etc.,  etc.” 

Rev.  Thos.  Watson,  Dunham,  Quebec, 
says: 

“Your  paper  deserves  support,  if  only  for 
its  high-toned  moral  teaching.  1  have  just 
taken  you  advice  in  the  last  clause  of  your 
article,  headed,  ‘Shall  We  Teach  Gambling,’ 
and  stopped  my  re%foua paper  for  its  shame¬ 
less  *  Bible  Competition  ’  advertisements.  I 
shall  not  forget  to  give  you  the  good  word  you 
deserve.” 

Cole  &  Brothers,  of  Pella,  Iowa,  say: 

“You  are  publishing  an  excellent  paper, 
and  it  is  an  honor  to  our  country  to  have  such 
a  leading  agricultural  journal.” 

COL.  D.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Umatilla  County, 
Oregon,  says: 

“I  will  do  nil  I  can  to  increase  the  eircula 
t.ion  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  1  esteem  it  very  highly, 

and  consider  it  to  lie  the  most  valuable  paper 
of  the  kind  published.” 

Mr.  T.  II.  Michael,  of  Crawford  Co.,  Pa., 
says: 

“I  iiavo  never  told  you  what  I  thought  of 
you.  Well,  here  it  is:  the  Rural  is  the  best 
farmer’s  paper  in  existence.  It  pleases  me, 
anyway.  If  1  only  had  the  gift  of  openiug 
the  eyes  of  the  farmers,  you  would  have  a 
rousing  club  from  me  ” 

Mr.  Simeon  Emerick,  of  Montgomery  Co., 
Ohio,  says: 

“1  prize  the  Rural  so  much  that  I  careful¬ 
ly  preserve  each  copy  for  bimiing.  With  its 
elaborntu  aud  well  arranged  index,  I  find  it 
invaluable  for  reference.” 

W.  T.  Graham,  of  Chariton  Co.,  Mo.,  says: 

“I  would  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings  if  I 
should  withhold  an  expression  of  sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  the  publication  of  such  a 
paper  as  the  Rural.  I  have  taken  it  but  one 


year,  yet  I  have  gained  sufficient  information 
— if  a  value  could  be  placed  upon  it — to  pay  10 
years’  subscription.” 

Mr.  John  G.  Crter,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
says: 

“I  have  taken  the  R.  N.-Y.  but  a  little 
over  a  year,  but  in  that  short  time  I  have 
learned  to  like  it  very  much.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  paper  that  I  see,  and  I  will  try  to 
aid  you  in  extending  its  circulation.” 

Mr.  W.W.  Farnsworth,  of  Lucas  County, 
Ohio,  says: 

“I  receive  eight  or  ten  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers;  but  the  Rural  stands 
at  the  head.  Allow  me  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  fearless  expression  of  your 
opinion,  even  if  some  one’s  corns  are  stepped 
on,” 

Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  of  Piatt  County, 
Ills.,  says: 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  paragon  of 
farm  papers.  It  is  bright,  lively,  progressive, 
able,  honest,  fearless,  and  independent  in  its 
judgment  of  men  and  things.  Success  to  the 
Rural 1 

Mr.  IRVING  Bell,  of  Kingman  County, 
Kansas,  says: 

“I  like  your  paper  for  its  independence  in 
stating  your  experience  and  beliefs  in  new 
plants  and  fruits.  Nurserymen  are  given 
much  to  exaggerating  new  sorts  ;  but  by  care¬ 
fully  reading  your  paper  one  keeps  posted  ” 

E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex. 
Station,  says: 

“1  can  say  truly  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  come  to  be  a  paper  of  sterling 
worth  und  interest,  thanks  to  your  laborious 
and  well  directed  efforts.” 

Dr  James  R.  Nichols,  of  the  Popular 
Science  News,  says: 

“  The  Rural  is  a  splendid  journal,  and  you 
deserve  the  success  which  you  have  achieved.  ” 
Mr.  Henry  Mortimer,  of  Kankakee,  Co., 
Ill  ,  says: 

“  Although  in  receipt  of  more  papers  than  I 
have  time  to  read  during  this  busy  season,  I 
send  direct  to  you  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  During  the  two  years  that  I  have 
taken  it,  1  have  received  more  practical  hints 
in  agriculture  aud  disinterested  descriptions 
of  fruit  than  from  any  other  paper.” 

Mr.  John  Hurley,  of  Wetzel  Co  ,  W.  Va., 
says: 

“I  have  now  five  volumes  of  the  R..  filed  and 
bound  (home-bound)  which  cannot  be  bought 
of  me  for  $10;  not  one  number  mussing  of  the 
five  volumes;  for  which  you  deserve  credit  for 
punctuality,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  mail  de¬ 
livery  also.  Considering  the  vast  store  of 
practical  and  common-sense  knowledge  im¬ 
parted  in  thoeolumus  of  my  five  volumes  on 
agriculture,  horticulture,  aud  various  other 
branches  of  culture,  I  cau  truly  say  that  I 
have  value  received  for  my  money.” 

Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
Marine,  says: 

“All  honor  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
its  fearless  and  disinterested  attacks  on  frauds 
and  humbugs  of  every  kind  and  degree ;  for 
its  opposition  to  monopoly  and  extravagance 
everywhere;  for  its  intelligent  advocacy  of 
that  which  ennobles  aud  benefits  the  whole 
community',  more  particularly  the  farmer; 
for  its  originality  in  every  department;  for 
its  liberal  expenditure  for  the  good  of  its 
readers;  for  its  excellent  return  iu  intellectu¬ 
al  food  for  the  money  of  subscribers;  for  its 
unparalleled  generosity  in  its  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
butions,  which  may  be  characterized  aj  true 
benefactions  to  the  human  kind.  For  its  gene¬ 
ral  excellence,  enterprise,  push,  energy,  cour- 
rage,  intelligence,  vigilance,  goodness,  it  has 
no  peer. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Bush,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“The  Rural  is  the  best  farmer’s  paper  pub¬ 
lish  oil  iu  the  United  States,  but  dou’t  waste 
auy  more  of  your  va'uable  space  telling  us  of 
it.  Your  potato  experiments  are  valuable  to 
all  cultivators.” 

Mr,  Alexander  Kennedy,  Union  Co.,  N. 
J.,  says: 

“I  am  so  pleased  with  the  independence 
and  truthfulness  of  the  Rural  that  1  would 
like  to  do  something  to  help  on  the  good 
cause.  I  believe  the  Rural  is  doing  a  graud 
work  in  the  rural  districts,  and  deserves  the 
support  of  all  interested  in  rural  affairs. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Colltns,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Pa., 
says: 

“I  have  been  taking  the  Rural  since  Janu- 
I  aryT,  1884,  and  would  like  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  it  in  some  way,  and  I  don’t  know  that 
I  can  do  it  better  than  by  saying  that  of  five  I 
take,  I  think  it  is  equal  to  the  lot.” 

Robert  J.  Young,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  says: 

“I  consider  that  one  item  in  your  most 
valuable  paper  saved  me  at  least  $100  the  past 
season,  and  other  information  gained  from  its 
column?  has  been,  and  will  be,  in  future,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  principal  cost,  and  interest,  1,000 
per  cent.” 


Mr.  J.  L.  Myers,  of  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  says: 

“Hike  the  Rural  New-Yorker  the  best 
of  all  the  farm  papers  I  have  seen  or  read,  and 
during  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  sample 
copies  of  quite  a  number.  Above  all,  I  like  it 
because  it  aims  to  tell  the  truth,  no  matter 
whom  or  where  it  hits,  and  if  it  has  made  a 
mistake  and  discovers  the  facr,  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  it,  and  try  to  make 
amends.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  the  live,  pro¬ 
gressive  paper  that  it  is,  unless  it  did  so,for  the 
opposite  cou  r*e  is  just  what  leads  to  old  fogyism. 
I  like  it  because  it  has  no  stereotyped  items 
which  appear  jn  Its  columns  over  and  over 
again.  I  like  it  because  it  is  praetlcul  rather 
than  theoretic,  for  which  it  has  better  facili¬ 
ties  than  any  other  paper  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  on  account  of  the  Experimental 
Grounds.  I  like  it  because  it  seems  to  have 
discovered  the  acme  of  success  in  a  farm 
paper,  viz.,  to  aim  only  to  benefit  its  readers; 
but  thereby  it  benefits  itself  in  return.  I  like 
its  editorials;  they  are  to  the  point,  and  usual¬ 
ly  timely.  Of  course,  there  are  points  in 
which  I  differ  from  the  Rural  ” 

T.  D.  Eldred,  Twin  Bridges,  Montana, 
says: 

“I  have  been  trying  other  papers  for  the 
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(See  page  737  ) 

last  six  months,  but  find  I  cannotget  along  and 
make  anything  without  the  Rural,  and  don’t 
intend  to  be  without  itany  more.” 

Mr.  Joun  Howe,  of  Laramie  Co.,  Wyom¬ 
ing  Territory,  says: 

“  I  have  been  takiug  the  Rural  for  over 
two  years  through  our  newsdealer,  and  al¬ 
though  I  take  a  number  of  other  papers,  there 
is  not  one,  in  my  opinion,  that  can  come  up 
to  the  Rural.  I  generally  receive  it  every 
Sunday  morning,  but  if  the  train  is  late  and 
it  does  not  came  on  time,  then  there  is  as  much 
disappointment  in  my  family  as  if  my  wife 
had  said  ‘No  dinner  to-day.’  I  long  for  its 
coming;  my  wife  reads  it  thoroughly,  even 
the  advertisements;  my  children  cry  for  it, 
and  my  neighbors  all  want  to  borrow  it.  What 
more  could  you  ask  for  Wyoming?  Your 
Wyoming  friends  join  the  many  others  in 
wishing  you  and  your  paper  all  the  success  in 
the  world.” 

A.  M.  Crouch,  of  Henderson  Co., 
Ills. ,  says: 

“I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to  unduly 


excite  your  vanity:  but  amidst  the  endless 
variety  of  so-called  agricultural  papers  I  have 
ever  seen,  the  Rural  is  certainly  the  best- 
most,  solid,  most  sensible,  less  airy,  and  preten¬ 
tious.  It  is  clean,  and  contains  something  from 
the  most  reliable  sources  for  ©very  member  of 
the  family.  And  I  only  say  this  to  add  my 
mite  of  encouragement  to  the  great  volume  of 
what  is  sent  by  so  many  of  your  readers,  if 
necessary,  to  help  strengthen  your  hands  and 
gladden  your  heart,  so  that  you  may  go  on 
and  continue  in  well-doing.  I  would  gladly 
pay  double  the  present  price  of  the  paper 
rather  than  be  without  it.” 

David  Greene,  M.  D.,  of  Granby,  P.  Q., 
Canada, says: 

“Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
success  you  have  already  achieved,  and  your 
onward  and  upward  progress  in  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
The  mechanical  department  of  your  journal 
is  also  a  credit  to  those  under  whose  control  it 
is.  I  have  from  boyhood  had  a  thirst  for  in¬ 
formation  iu  regard  to  everything  pertaining 
to  farm  and  garden.  I  place  the  Rural  on 
file,  and  it  forms  a  most  useful  cyolpiedia  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  knowledge. 
My  Interest  in  extending  your  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  is  my  excuse  for  writing;  but  I  know 
how  grateful  a  word  of  encouragement  is  to 
the  editorial  ear,  and  when  a  stranger  feels  it 
but  a  matter  of  justice  to  bear  favorable  tes¬ 
timony,  it  must  prove  an  encouragement  and 
incentive  to  greater  and  nobler  efforts.” 

James  T.  Flemming,  of  Onondaga  Co  ,  N. 
Y.,  says: 

“I  feel  as  though  I  parted  with  my  best 
friend  when  I  parted  with  the  Rural  I 
cannot  do  without  it  this  year.” 

Mr.  R.  H.  Levy,  of  Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  says: 

“I  have  this  much  to  say  for  the  It.  N.-Y. :  it 
is  the  best  farm  paper  I  ever  read.” 

W.  G.  Waring,  of  Pennsylvania,  says: 

“  I  send  you  a  few  articles,  doubtful  whether 
auy  of  them  are  fit  for  a  place  in  your  superb 
paper  They  have  the  merit  of  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  is  an  eminent  merit  of  the 
Rural,  which  shines  out  of  every  editorial 
item  ” 

G.  N.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  says: 

“  I  esteem  your  paper  highly,  and  think 
you  give  more  than  value  received  to  every 
one  of  your  subscribers.” 

O.  V.  Brainard,  of  Iowa,  says: 

“  If  I  thought  I  wouldn’t  hurt  your  feelings, 

I  would  like  to  my  that  the  Rural  is  the  boss 
agricultural  paper  published.  I  don’t  except 
any;  the  wife  likes  it,  the  children  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  aud  the  farmers  can’t  do 
without  it  and  make  farming  a  success;  that 
is,  I  can’t.  My  seeds  have  been  worth  more 
to  me  than  the  price  of  the  paper.  Our  crops 
are  all  good  in  Western  Iowa,  for  which  we 
are  thankful.” 


REMEMBER! 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

clubs  with  the  WEEKLY  IN¬ 
TER-OCEAN,  including  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  for 

$2.65,  _ 

With  the  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS  with  its  Household 
Supplement,  including  the 
Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution, 

for  $2.75. 


NOTICE  l 

Subscribe  through  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Send 
to  the  above  journals  for 
free  specimen  copies. 

DO  YOU 

Love  Farming,  Fruit¬ 
growing,  Poultry -raising 
and  yet  cure  not  succeed¬ 
ing  very  well  ?  Subscribe 

for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker!  It  will  help 
you,  “share's  yer  born.” 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  BUBAL  NEW 


$2,500  in  PRESENTS  to  those  who  send  us  the  Largest  Clubs 


^Vll  Subscribers  cordially  invited  to  aid  in  extending  the  RUJri^ 

WILL  IT  NOT  BE  ENGAGING  IN  A  COMMENEABLE 


Asa  Progressive  Farmer  will  you  not  aid  in  extending  the  influence  of  a  Journal  that  earnestly  strives  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  the  Farm  and  Country  Home? 

THESE  STERLING  PRESENTS  HAVE  BEEN  DONATED  BV  OUR  FRIENDS,  TO  PAY  ALL  ACTIVE  WORKERS  KORTIIIS  GOOD  WORK. 

These  gifts  are  absolute,  and  will  go  to  our  subscribers  who  send  us  the  largest  clubs— no  matter  how  small  the  clubs  may  be. 

IF  THE  LARGEST  CLUB  SHOULD  BE  BUT  ONE  DOZEN,  IT  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  FIRST  PRESENT;  THE  NEXT  LARGEST,  TO  THE  SECOND,  AND  SO  ON, 

YOU  CAN  HARDLY  FAIL  TO  EARN  ONE,  IF  YOU  MAKE  AN  EFFORT. 


These  presents  are  precisely  as  represented.  There  are  no  cheap  prints  or  trashy  articles  of  any  kind.  They  are  made  by  the  best  manufacturers  iu  the  country.  They  are  articles  most  farmers  need. 

When  the  contest  is  over,  our  subscribers  may  be  surprised,  to  see  how  small  successful  clubs  may  prove  to  be,  and  will  whh  they  had  joined  in  the  contest. 

Hhonld  you  strive  for  one  of  thodc  present*  mid  lull,  OITIt  UEGULAll  PIIEIYIIUDI  will  be  A  VA  I  l<AKLE  nil  the  suiue*  find  you  cunnot  lull  to  nocupo  urood  pay  for  your  oft  or  in. 


All  Subscription s  sent  in  before  May  1st,  for  1885,  will  count  upon  these  clubs.  We  will  send  the  RURAL  f  rom  the  lime  the  name  is  received  to  January  1st,  1880,  and  after 

January,  will  send  it  a  full  year  for  $2.00,  and  every  Subscriber  will  be  entitled ,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  to 


SAMPLE  COPIES  AND  POSTERS  ALWAYS  GLADLY  SENT  TO  AID  YOU  IN  THE  GOOD  WORK 


mes  and  money  as  received,  mentioning  that  they  are  for  Clubs,  and  we  will  keep  an  accurate  record,  aud  on  May  first  will  award  the  presents  as  they  shall  beloug.  The  one  send 
largest  number,  whether  many  or  few,  as  we  have  said,  shall  have  the  magnificent  first  gift,  and  so  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  through  the  whole  list,  wo  notifying  each  successful 
scriber  at  once.  Those  persons  computing  must  lw  actual  subscribers  and  must  secure  the  names  sent,  by  actual  canvass,  and  not,  by  advertising  or  by  aid  of  sub-agents, 
it  lieing  the  express  understanding  and  wish  of  the  donors,  that  the  presents  shall  go  to  actual  workers  for  their  own  use  and  nob  for  sale;  for  this  reason  actual  workers, 
have  a  capital  chance  to  get  ample  pay  for  little  work.  We  don’t  think  a  ohoicer  or  more  valuable  lot  of  gifts  were  ever  before  oU’ered,  and  offered  on  such  fair  terms. 

THERE  IS  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  YOU,  WITH  A  FAIR  EFFORT. 


Now,  Friends,  shall  we  not  all  take  hold  and  double  the  circulation  of  the  best  Farm  and  Home  paper  in  the  world?  What  say  you? 


N.  B.  —We  wish  our  friends  to  remember 
that  these  are  in  no  sense  premiums;  they 
aro  absolute  oikth  donated  try  our  good 
friends-,  and  that  the}' can  and  will  go  only 
to  actual  subscribers,  ter  subscriptions  taken 
by  themselves  individually,  and  not  by  sub 
agents,  or  by  advertising  outside  of  their  res¬ 
pective  comities.  Any  subxeri  ber  can  engage 
in  the  good  work.  Old  or  new  subscribers 
count  and  may  be  from  different  post- 
offices.  Bend  the  subscription  with  the  exact 
amount  ($2.00)  for  each  subscriber  as  fast  as 


some  one  will  probably  get  it  for  a  surprising 
ly  low  number  of  names.  Who  ahull  it  be? 


thrashing  engines  can  use  them  during  the 
Winter  in  running  one  of  these  mills,  and  make 
good  wages  in  grinding  feed  for  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Ah  farmers  have  but  little  work  for  their 
teams  during  those  months  when  th  bulk  of 
the  feeding  is  done,  and  as  It  is  conceded  that 
four  bushels  ground,  will  go  aa  fur  as  five  fed 
whole,  they  could  make  a  saving  of  25  per 
cent,  by  using  one  of  these  mills;  and  that 
often  makes  the  difference  between  loss  aud 
profit  iu  feeding.  It  ib  so  simple  that 
a  boy  can  rim  it  and  keep  It  iu  the  best  of 
running  order.  In  fact,  the  most  are  sold  to, 
and  used  by,  farmers  who  never  ran  a  mill  be¬ 
fore.  TheNordyke  &  Marmon  Co..  Indianap¬ 
olis,  are  the  manufacturers.  Price  $100,  and  it 
will  go  to  the  second  largest  club. 


No.  *2,  Farm  Feed-Mill. 

This  is  a  complete  French  buhr-stone  mill, 
with  14  inch  stones.  Each  stone  is  one  solid 
piece  cemented  in  an  iron  case.  The  stones 
are  dressed  ready  for  use,  uud  will  grind  from 
8,000  to  10,000  bushel  before  they  will  require 
to  be  re-dressed.  No  expense  is  spared  in 
making  this  mill  strong  and  durable,  and 
while  the  construction  is  such  that  it  cannot 
get  out  of  adjustment,  yet  it  will  let  a  nail  or 
other  foreign  substance  pass  through  without 
serious  injury  to  the  mill.  It  is  fitted  for 


No.  1,  Waller  A.  Wood  Hell'  Twine- Bind¬ 
ing  Reaper, 

With  the  Latest  Improvements.  Price  $28u. 

In  these  days  of  strong  competition  and  low 
prices  for  farm  produce,  the  enterprising,  pro¬ 
gressive  furrner  will  strive  to  do  all  the  worn 
possible  with  machinery.  Among  the  labor - 
savers  there  Is  none  that  so  much  relieves  the 
pressure  upon  the  tanner  and  his  wife  as  the 
self-binding  reapers.  They  greatly  lessen  the 
expense  and  annoyance  of  harvesting;  and 


No.  3.  Champion  Wind-mill. 

This  is  a  strong  self  governing  mill,  made 


taken.  When  subscribers  want  the  seeds,  say 
so  distinctly,  sending  two  cents  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber;  or  the  subscribers  may  apply  for 
themselves.  Please  mention  with  each  letter 
that  the  sanies  included  are  for  the  Gift  Dis 
tributiou.  This  will  enable  us  to  keep  a  cor¬ 
rect  record.  Bend  the  money  by  draft,  ex¬ 
press,  or  postal  money  order,  always  payable 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Bums  under 
$5.00  may  be  sent  by  the  new  postal  notes. 

The  gifts  will  be  awarded  May  Lxt,  aud  will 
iu  all  cases  be  packed  aud  delivered  free  to 
the  freight  or  express  office  in  the  town  where 
manufactured,  or  where  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  description,  and  the  recipi¬ 
ent  will  in  all  cases  pay  the  freight  or  express 
charges. 

SEND  ON  YOUR  NAMES  I 


do  the  binding  of  down,  or  tangled  grain, 
or  that  containing  thistles  or  noxious  woods, 
iu  a  better  manner  thau  it  could  bo  done  by 
hand;  in  case  of  u  breakage,  or  of  a  rainy 
day,  there  are  not  a  lot  of  men  to  bo  fed,  and 
to  bo  abontin  the  way;  it  also  relieves  the 
good  wife  of  the  groat  labor  of  boarding  a  lot 
of  ravenous  men,  during  the  most  exhausting 
season  of  the  year;  in  fact,  it  does  away  with 
the  hurry  and  annoyance  incident  to  the  old- 
fashioned  harvest,  and  accomplishes  the  work 
in  a  quicker  and  neater  manner  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  without  it.  Of  all  the  machines  made, 
none  has  been  more  successful  or  more 
reliable  than  tbo  Wood;  and  its  bundle-carry  - 
ing  arrangement  is  n  new  feature  of  great 
value.  Through  the  great  liberality  and 
kindness  of  the  manufacturers,  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping-Machine  Compa¬ 
ny,  of  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  we  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  offering  it  to  the  subscriber  who  sends 
us  the  largest  club  of  subscribers  for  1885. 
Kind  friends,  this  is  worth  working  for,  and 


steam  or  horse  power.  Those  who  have 
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well  on  uneven,  dry,  hard  or  stony  land. 
Price  »50.  It  will  be  given  to  the  sender  of 
the  10th  largest  club.  Made  by  tne  Syracuse 
Chilled  Plow  Co  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


grain  is  a  necessity.  It  saves  much  that  is 
ordinarily  wasted,  aud  it  puts  that  fed  in  more 
digestible  shape,  thus  enabling  the  stock  to 
make  moregaio  with  thesameleed.  This  mill 
operates  easily  with  one  horse,  and  will  grind 
corn  and  cob  both,  or  will  grind  any  kind  of 
grain :  it  can  be  so  set  as  to  act  as  a  oorn- 
sheller,  and  afterwards  be  used  to  grind  the 
corn.  It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  use  one. 
Made  bv  J,  A.  Field  &  Co  ,  Ft.  Louis,  Mo. 
Price  155,  W  ill  be  presented  to  the  subseri  ber 
sending  the  8th  largest  club. 


sure  instead  of  being  wedged.  The  Stude- 
baker  patent  axle  truss  is  used,  giving  the 
greatest  possible  strength  with  the  least 
weight.  The  Studabaker  patent  oval  edged 
tire  is  also  used,  protecting  the  felloes  from 
wear  Evary  wagon  is  painted  in  the  (lno*t 
manner  and  with  the  best  paint,  the  aim 
being  to  make  n  perfectly  honest,  trustworthy 
wagon — the  best  in  the  world.  Price  $70 
Manufactured  by  the  Studehnker  Brothers’ 
Manufacturing  Company,  South  Bend,  lnd. 
We  offer  one  of  these  splendid  wagons  to  the 
subscriber  sending  us  the  sirlh  largest  dob. 


especially  for  work.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  not  one  of  their  mills  ever  failed  to 
withstand  the  heaviest  gale.  In  its  construc¬ 
tion  the  best  material  is  U‘‘d,  the  shafting  lx 
ing  cold  rolled,  and  the  boxes  made  long  and 
fully  babbitted;  the  spokes  are  hard  wood, 
made  round,  and  have  no  bolt* passing  through 
them.  It  has  no  vane,  led  tig  so  constructed  a  < 
to  turn  on  a  |>eculiar  frame,  so  as  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  lighted,  breeze  or  heaviest  gale; 
they  warrant  it  not  to  blow  down  bo  long  a* 
the  tower  remains  standing. 

Every  farmer  who  has  water  to  draw  for 
stock  should  have  u  wind-mill,  and  here  is  a 
chance  to  get  one  with  little  effort.  Priee$90. 
Manuf«etured  by  Powell  &  Douglass.  Wauke¬ 
gan,  111. ,  and  it  will  go  to  the  person  sending 
the  third  largest  dub. 


No.  11.  Zimmerman  Fruit  Drier, 

This  drier  is  24  indies  deep,  26  inches  wide, 
leet  high;  a  substantial  furnace  takes 
two-foot  wood  or  burns  coal  equally  well.  It 
has  12  galvanized  iron  trays  22  inches  square, 


No.  0.  Th-  (JUpin  Kulkjr  Plow, 

This  implement  is  |rTfect  In  mechanical 
construction,  being  made  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel,  and,  having  no  loose  joints,  or  cornpli- 


No.  7.  Charter  <*nk  It  unite. 

Complete  for  coal  or  wood  and  with  wafer 
front  if  desired,  price  $55,  This  is  a  magnifi- 


No.  4,  The  Crown  Mower. 

During  the  past  season  this  machine  has 
pro vi  d  very  satisfactory  to  the  many  pur¬ 
chasers.  It  is  made  entirely  of  the  best  iron 
and  steel,  is  light,  strong  and  durable.  The 
crank  wheel  is  counterbalanced  to  offset  the 
weight  of  |>il  man. giving  a  very  steady, smooth 
motion:  it  has  a  most  complete  reel  ing  bar, 
so  that  the  points  of  the  guards  can  bo  raised 
for  rough  ground  or  depressed  to  take  up 


giving  over  40  feet  of  drying  surface.  Capacity 
5  to  7  bushels  of  apples  per  day.  It  is  abo  a 
splendid  linking  oven.  This  drier  is  fitted 
for  home  use  and  will  pay  w  ell.  Price  $50. 
It  will  lie  given  for  the  11  th  largest  club. 
Made  by  the  Zimmerman  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


lodged  grass,  which  allows  of  its  being  used  on 
very  rough,  boggy  land.  The  gearing  is  all 
inclosed  and  protected  from  grass  and  dust. 
The  truck  is  of  the  width  of  the  swath  and  the 
inner  shoe  is  directly  iu  frout  of  one  wheel,  so 
that  the  wheels  always  run  on  the  stubble  and 
not  on  cut.  grass,  th  us  making  it  run  with  a 
strong  driving  force,  Jt  has  also  a  great 
range  of  motion  to  cutter  bar,  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  on  rough  and  hilly  ground  where  many 
other  machines  will  not  work.  Another  great 
advantage  of  the  Crown  Mower  is  that  thu 
parts  are  made  to  a  gunge,  to  that  in  case  ol  a 
breakage  and  another  piece  i.s  ordered,  the 
o  wner  can  bo  sure  It.  will  fit  every  time 
Made  by  the  Janesville  Machine  Co  ,  Jam  s 
ville,  Wis.  Price  $K0,  and  it  will  go  to  the 
sender  of  the  fourth  largest  club. 


cated  changes, it  is  light.,  strong  and  durable. 
It  has  but  a  single  lever  which  regulates  the 
d'-pth  of  furrow,  the  plow  always  leveling 
it, -elf  at  auy  depth  by  reason  of  its  crank 
a xle.  It  is  so  very  simple  and  easy  to  operate 
that  any  man  or  boy  can  run  it.  It  is  no 
cheap  device  made  to  rob  the  farmer,  but  will 
please  all  who  try  it.  It  runs  far  easier  and 
steadier  than  anv  walking  plow,  and  does  far 
better  work.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
sulky  plow,  and  this  is  among  the  very  best. 


cent  range  or  cook  stove,  with  four  or  six 
holes  as  desired, and  so  constructed  as  to  work 
very  rapidly  "and  efficiently  with  but  little 
fuel.  Tne  perforated  or  gauze  oven  doors  ere 
the  latest  improvement  and  are  giving  great 
satisfaction.  Hero  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
good  stove, that  no  one  oan  afford  to  neglect. 
Wo  hope  some  of  the  young  men,  or  women 
either,  in  the  Rural’S  great  family,  who  are 
expecting  to  marry  aud  goto  housekeeping  in 
the  bpring  (there  should  Lie  many  such  in  so 


No.  12.  Nonpareil  Feed  Mill. 

This  mill  grinds  ear  corn,  cob  and  all,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  small  grains  for  feeder 
family  use.  The  grinding  plates,  the  only 
things  that  cau  wear  out,  are  made  of  the 
hardest  w  hite  metal,  and  one  pair  will  grind 
about  5, 0(X)  bushels,  and  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  replaced  Of  course,  it  pays  to 
grind  all  grain  for  stock  feeding.  We  shall 
give  this  mill,  jirice  $45,  to  the  subscriber 


No.  5.  LcOell'N  Improved  Iron  Wind  En¬ 
gine. 

This  engine  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and 
mostly  of  wrought  aud  malleable  Irons;  the 
hub  is  cone-shaped,  16  inches  long,  having  a 
Scaring  the  whole  length  nicely  babbitted. 
A  set  of  arms  aie  placed  at  each  cud  of  the  hub, 
which,  being  16  inches  apart,  form  a  sort 
of  double  brace  to  the  wheel  and  possess  great 
strength.  The  buckets  are  three  feet  long, 


|  having  the  12th  largest  list. 
Miller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Made  by  L.  J 


We  shall  present  it  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  who  sends  the  niutb 
large -t  club,  aud  we  are  sure 
he  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Price 
$50.  Manufactured  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  plow  makers,  Deere  &  Co., 
Moline,  111. 


and  two  wide,  presenting  much  surface  to  the 
wind,  and  giving  great  power.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  claim  it  to  be  the  lightest-running,  the 
best  regulating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
most  durable  made.  It  is  made  by  the  Spring- 
field  Machine  Cotnpanv,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Price  $h0.  It.  will  bo  given  to  the  sender  of 
tho  fifth  largest  club. 


No.  Iff.  Syracuse Halky  Plow. 

The  beam,  jointer  standard 
and  l»Ue  that  carry  the  plow 
are  of  steel;  t.lie  wheels  are  of 
iron  w  ith  steel  tires  and  spokes, 
and  run  on  steel  axles  with 
chilled  iron  box-s,  w  hich  can 
be  easily  replaced  when  worn 
out.  The  circles,  main  lever 
and  smaller  parts  are  rnalle- 


No.  6.  Stnilebaker  Farm  Wagon. 

The  history  of  tho  Sludobnker  Brothers, 
South  Bend,  Tod.,  bad  we  space  t.o  give  it, 
would  !•«  a  valuablestndy  for  any  young  man. 
Commencing  in  a  blacksmith  aud  wagon- 
repair  sb<  p  32  years  ago,  with  less  than  $100 
capital,  and  making  only  t  wo  wagons  the  first 
year,  by  bard  work  and  honesty  they  have 
built  up  a  business  and  trade,  till  in  lSStf  their 
works  covered  over  80  acres;  they  enipl  yed 
over  1,200  men  and  made  over  30  tiOO  wagons, 
or  nearly  10  every  hour  of  the  working  days. 
Think  of  a  steady  stream  of  wagons  from  their 


respectable  a  family  as  ours)  will  improve 
this  opportunity  to  secure  such  a  splendid 
range  with  so  little  effort.  It  was  presented 
to  us  by  the  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Co..  St. 
Louis,  'Mo.  It  will  be  given  to  tho  sender  of 
the  seventh  largest  club.  If  this  prem  iu  m  is 
taken  by  a  qirl ,  wo  will  add  $10  ourselves  in 
the  way  of  furniture. 


No.  8.  Mound  C  itj  Feed  Mill,  No.  7 


No.  13.  Anno  Ruling  Cultivator, 

for  corn  and  like  crops,  or  for  fallows.  Price 
$45. 

At  corn-cult i  vat :ng  time  most  farmers  have 
more  horses  than  men;  in  this  tool  we  have 
an  implement  on  which  one  man  can  use  two 
horses  and  do  the  work  of  two  men.  The 
axle  is  ol  wrought  lion  and  so  cur'  ed  that  it 
can  boused  in  very  tall  corn;  the  wheels  are 
high  aDd have  broad  tires.  The  beams  may 
be  coupled  together  to  use  with  foot  lifts,  or 
be  left  independent,  as  desired.  The  teeth  can 
be  changed  in  pitch,  to  fit  it  to  work  on  hard 
or  soft  land.  When  to  be  used  on  fallows,  a 
middle  section  is  added,  when  we  have  a  most 
complete  working  tool.  We  are  confident 


^  A  able  iron.  The  plow  proper  i*  of  cbilleddron 

_Jf  \  or  stet-l.  and  is  warranted  to  scour  in  any 
■  ■  SKT^wSri  a}  soil  When  in  use,  the  fin  row  wheel  runs 

f — -  forward  of  tho  plow;  but  when  raising  the 

J  plow  out  of  the  ground,  the  construction 

is  such  that  the  plow  moves  forward  while 
nj^nff  s  the  wheel  recedes,  bringing  the  sulky  level 

HH  |  ~  t-  ^  :  and  the  plow  balanced  between  the  wheels,  for 

*  •“ ground  by ^the  team,  so  that  any  boy  who  can 

All  are  becoming  convinced  that  grinding  drive  the  team  cau  operate  the  plow,  W  orks 


shop  of  one  every  six  minutes!  They  employ 
every  mechanical  invention  that  will  save 
manual  labor,  and  their  workmen  are  the 
best,  und  are  held  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  their  work.  Every  spoke  is  driven  in  hot 
glue,  by  a  powerful  machine,  which  makes  them 
as  firm  as  though  grown  there;  the  wood¬ 
works  ore  soaked  in  boiling  oil,  the  i-keins  are 
made  either  of  Lake  Superior  iron,  or  steel, 
and  are  fitted  to  the  axles  bv  a  machine  that 
guarantees  a  perfect  fit,  while  the  skeiu  boxes 
are  forced  into  the  hubs  by  hydraulic  pres- 
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teotb,  can  bo  run  very  close  to  young  plants  without  injury,  rendering  work  by  hand  with 
the  hoe  almost  unnecessary.  Try  it  Price  $32.  This  will  go  to  the  10th  largest  dub,  and 
we  think  the  recipient  will  be  highly  pleased  with  it.  Made  by  the  Wheeler  &  Meliek  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


that  the  person  who  receives  this  cultivator  will  consider  he  has  a  treasure.  It  will  goto  the 
sender  of  the  13th  largest  list  for  1885.  Made  by  theWilder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich. 


No  17.  (Stevens’  New  Hreech-I,ou«lluit  ltllle,  No.  5. 

With  combination  sights,  any  caliber  and  any  length  of  barrel  desired,  price,  $31.  This  is 
really  a  line  gun,  the  barrels  are  half  round,  the  stock  finely  finished  and  varnished.  The 


frame  and  butt-plate  are  hickel-plated.  With  the  Beach  and  Vernier  sights  it  is  really  two 
rifles  in  one,  as  it  can  lie  instantly  changed  from  a  hunting  to  a  target  rifle,  and  vice 
versa.  This  nfle  can  bo  easily  taken  apart  and  carried  in  a  valise  or  trunk,  a  feature  of 
great  value  to  those  who  take  good  care  of  a  gun,  uml  wish  to  take  it  with  them  when  trav- 
elirg.  This  is  a  splendid  gun  for  the  money,  and  will  go  to  the  sender  of  the  17th  largest 
club.  Manufactured  and  donated  by  J.  Stevens  <Ss  Co.,  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 


No.  14.  The  Alolon  Spring-Tooth  Sulky  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  .Seeder. 

The  goods  made  by  the  Albion  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Albion,  Mich.,  who  kindly 
donated  thts  premium,  have  a  good  reputation  wherever  known,  and  this  is  one  of  their  best 
tools.  It  can  be  used,  as  shown, for  cultivating  corn,  cotton  or  other  sowed  crop,  and  by  re- 


i  No.  IS.  Victor  Ouc-Horso  Five-Hoed  Drill. 

This  drill  sows  five  rows  and  can  ho  adjusted  to  vary  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  rows;  or  it  can  bo  changed  to  so  w  thii-e  or  two 
rows  at  varying  distances,  as  desired,  it  weighs  only  125  pounds, 
is  strong,  durable  audof  easy  draft,  and  con  be  used  to  sow  wheat  or 
rye  in  standing  corn,  or  fur  sowing  rice,  cow-peas,  osnge.  or  apple 
seeds.  There  is  no  doubt  but  drilling  pa\s,  and  this  drill  sows  more 
than  half  as  wide  as  the  two-horse  drills.  This  will  go  to  the  18th 
largest  list  of  subscribers.  Price  $30.  Made  and  donated  by  Ewald 
Over,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


i/klOf'  Om  HOD  I 
1  CKA»N  PWlll 


No.  IP.  The  Ductile  Fanning  Mill. 

Farmers  hardly  realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  marketing  only  cloan  grain. 
It  takes  but  u  very  trifle  of  foul  stuff 
in  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  reduce  its 
price  from  three  to  five  cents.  On 
many  a  largo  farm,  a  Johnson  & 
Field  mill  would  pay  for  itself  the 
first  year;  and  then,  the  satisfaction 
and  profit  of  bring  able  to  bow  only 
clean  seed,  They  are  strongly  built 
of  the  best  material,  and  are  provided 
with  sieves  uud  screens  for  cleaning 
nil  kinds  of  grain.  This,  some  subscrib¬ 
er  will  get  for  the  1  ‘Jt li  largest  club. 
Who  shall  it  tm?  Prlco  #80.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  Johnson  &  Field,  Racine, 


placing  the  center  section  it  becomes  a  sulky  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  can  also  be  used  as 
a  broad-cast  seeder.  It  is  a  fine  tool,  strong,  well  made  and  durable.  Price,  $45.  We 
shall  give  it  to  tho  sender  of  the  14th  largest  club. 


No.  15.  The  Wilder  Flow  Sulky. 

This  plow  sulky  is  strong,  durable,  aud  light,  being  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Tt  is  so  made 
that  the  farmer  can  attach  his  favorite  plow,  whichever  it  may  bo,  and  he  is  ready  to  plow 
at  once.  The  plow  is  easily  governed  by  the  rider,  and  is  held  in  position  better  than  it 


No.  30.  The  Itrndlcy  Hell-Dumping  Sulky  Iloi-sc  Kuko. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  use  a  good  hay-rake;  and  this  is  agiod  one.  The  axle  is  so  rondo 
that  it  never  sags  In  the  middle;  the  thills  are  stiffened  by  wrought  irou  braces  connecting 

fj  with  the  axle  n  few  inches  from  the  ends.  It 

irrrnrr  i  [  _ -  dumps  from  both  wheels,  ami  can  be  dumped 

I  [I ^  I'u  a  corner  without!  cramping  the  rake. 

[L  \  |  /  V  The  tenth  are  tempered  in  oil,  nreiudepen- 

| dent  and  adjustable  and  run  well  under  the 
|r-  P.X'  .  :  .P*.  a  11  lmy,  currying  the  loud,  and  do  not  scratch 

fi  O'jIl''  i'i  ^  'T1  the  ground,  gathering  stones  and  dirt.  By 

xTr! filrJ rvi  J  use  of  the  treadle  too  rake  can  at  will  be 

Wimu  nr  [[[(  /if  \  j  dumped,  or  bold  to  the  ground,  to  cause  it, 


fill  film  *  //  1  p//  to  rake  and  carry  u  largo  load.  The  hand 

\\\v.  \  .  I  .  ¥■'$$&■  -  lever  can  bo  used  to  elevate  the  teeth,  but 

when  not  so  used  remains  in  tho  position 
•"■•"A'S-iE-.- — '  shown.  Price  $30.  Manufactured  by 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  will  ha  given  to  tho  sender  of  tho  20th  luigostclub. 


Bradley  &  Co. 


n  WITH 

Fertilizer  Attachment. 


could  be  by  any  plowman  while  walking.  Plows  on  wheels  are  gradually  coming  into 
extensive  use,  and  In-re  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  some  subscriber  to  get  a  no  w  plow 
sulky  for  a  littJe  pleasant  labor,-  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  his  neighbors.  We  shall 
give  this  to  tho  sender  <  f  tho  15th  largest  club.  Price  $40.  Manufactured  by  the  Wilder 
Manufacturing  Company,  Monroe,  Mich. 


fewi 


No.  1G.  Wheeler  <fc  Meliek  Co.’s  Two-horse  Kldlig  Cultivator. 

This  tool,  as  shown  by  cut,  is  a  modification  of  the  Disc  Harrow,  fitted  for  uso  in  the  corn. 


the  grain.  The  drill  runs  very  steadily  and  is  easily  handled.  Each  year  Is  proving  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  putting  corn  in  drills  rather  than  in  lulls,  and  these  one-row  and  one  horse  drills 
are  very  convenient  for  many  farmers  who  do  not  make  corn  the  principal  crop.  Price  $30. 
It  will  be  given  to  the  sender  of  the  21st  largest  club.  Manufactured  by  the  Farmers’  Friend 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Day  ton,  Ohio. 


No.  !4‘2.  Albion  (Sulk r  Hay  ltuke. 

This  is  a  new  invention  and  is  said  to  com 
bine  such  new  features  as  to  make  it  operate 
one-third  easier  than  auy  other  hand  dump 
rake,  and  a  boy  lax’ge  enough  to  drive  can 
use  it,  it  is  the  simplest  in  construe 
tion  and  most  durable  rake  made!  It  is  ad¬ 
justable  to  the  weight  of  driver.  Price  $30, 
will  go  to  the  22d  largest  club.  Made  by  the 
Albion  Manufacturing  Co,,  Albion,  Mich. 
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No.  23.  The  Tboma*  Hay  Rake. 

The  cut  accompanying  this  is  so  large  and  distinct  that  but  little  description  is  necessary. 


knife  is  cutting,  the  fodder  is  at  rest,  and  then  the  fodder  is  moved  quickly  before  the  next 
knife  reaches  it.  The  No.  9  sells  for  $25,  and  is  suitable  for  cutting  tor  an  ordinary 


farm  stock.  We  shall  have  pleasure  iu  givi 
ufactured  by  the  Wilder  Manufacturing  Co. 


it  to  the  sender  of  the  27th  largest  club.  Man 
'oledo,  Ohio.  Don’t  ycu  want  it? 


No.  28.  Pair  Dnroc-Jersey  Pigs. 

The  Duroc  Jersey  has  many  friends  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  is  steadily  becoming 
popular.  This  pair  of  pigs  will  be  eight  weeks  old,  not  akin,  and  will  be  furnished  by 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  guarantee  them  first-class,  and  they  will 
do  what  they  say.  They  are  valued  at  $22,  and  will  go  to  the  28th  largest  club. 


It  is  made  by  a  substantial  firm  .and  is  n,  good,  substantial  rake,  and  will  be  very  satisfactory 
to  the  sender  of  the  23d  largest  club,  to  whom  it  will  be  sent.  Price  $30.  Made  by  J.  H. 
Thomas  &  Sons.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  29.  Fowler’s  Hay-carrier  and  Fork, 

for  bay  and  grain.  Price  complete.  $22. 

The  car  has  double  wheels  and  runs  on  a 
wooden  track  secured  to  each  pair  of  rafters, 
the  fork  is  a  double,  grapling  fork,  and  will 
unload  hay,  bundles  or  loose  grain.  The 
pulleys  are  wood,  and  will  not  chafe  the  rope 
while  the  catch  in  the  cor  works  with  a  circulai 
motion,  obviating  much  of  the  jerk  when 
unhitching.  An  adjustable  stop  fastened  to 
the  track  enables  the  fork  to  be  used  to  pitch 
into,  or  out  of,  the  mow.  This  will  be  giver, 
to  the  29th  largest  club.  Made  by  Fowler  & 
Woodworth,  Taugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


No.  24.  American  Furni  Scales 

Everybody  recognizes  now  the  necessity  of  a  good  farm  scale.  The  capacity  and  use  of 
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No.  30.  Farmer’s  Favorite  Cider  Mill, 

If  more  poor  apples  were  made  into  vinegar,  and  more 
cider  vinegar  used  in  place  of  tbo  miserable  stuff  made 
of  cheap  acids,  (t  w  ould  be  better  for  all.  This  is  just  the 
mill  for  every  farmer  to  use  in  making  his  own  cider. 
It  grinds  50  bushels  per  hour  and  presses  75  gallons  at 
a  pressing;  is  strong  and  well  made.  Price  $22.  Made  by 
the  Higgauutu  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Higganum, 
No.  25.  Cooler  Cabinet  Creamer,  No.  1.  Conn.  The  sender  of  the  SOlh  largest  dub  willget  it. 

in  all  well-ordered  dairies,  whether  large  or 
small,  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  creamer  for 
setting  the  milk  is  conceded.  It  pay's  in  more 
ways  than  one:  more  cream  is  raised;  better 
butter  made,  and  the  skim  milk  can  be  used,  or 
fed  to  calves  or  pigs  while  still  sweet, and  is  worth 
mauy  times  as  much  us  when  soured.  The 
Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer  is  acknowledged  as 
among  tbo  very  best.  We  are  enabled  to  pres¬ 
ent  this  to  the  person  sending  the  25th  largest 
list  of  names.  Price  $25.  Manufactured  by  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


this  are  fully  explained  by  the  cut,  Price  $30.  It  will  be  given  to  the  24th  largest  club.  Made 
by  the  American  Farm  Scale  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 


pOOLEY  CABINET  CREAMER 


No.  31.  The  Nctentlfic  Forge, 

and  a  combined  anvil  and  vise.  Price  of  whole  outfit,  $21. 
ortable,  and  is  large  enough  for  any  use  on  the  farm.  The  anvil  weigh* 
hardened  face  finely  polished.  With  these  and  a  few  tools,  the  farmer  will  be 


No.  32.  Scotch  Colly  J>og. 

A  good  sheep  dog  is  a  prime  necessity  to  all  farmers  who  keep  sheep,  and  there  is 
better  than  the  Scotch  colly.  Be  seems  to  take  to  it  naturally.  Iu  fact,  we 
seen  very  handy  drivers  that  bad  received  no  training  whatever.  This  fun 
will  be  donated  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  valued  at  $20,  and  will  be 
to  the  sender  of  the  32nd  largest  club.  Who  shall  it  be? 


No.  33.  Syracuse  Chilled  Flow. 

No  8.  steel  beamed,  wheel,  jointer  extra  points,  complete.  Price,  $16.  This  famous 
plow,  has  uow  been  iu  the  market  some  five  years  and  has  given  uniform  satisfaction  tc 
all  who  have  tried  it.  It  plows  nicely  in  hard  or  soft  ground,  according  to  the  point' 


used:  and  can  be  used  with  three  borses  if  desired.  It  turns  a  furrow  from  12  to  16 
inches  wide  and  fron  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  weighs  157  pounds.  It  is  a  splendid  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  plow.  It  is  made  bv  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
will  go  to  the  sender  of  the  63rd  largest  club. 
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No.  34.  F.  Wilson**  Patent  Bone  Mill 

(for  band  and  power)  Price  $16.  This 
mill  will  grind  raw  and  greasv  bones,  corn 
and  cob,  all  binds  of  grain,  shells  and  dry 
bones.  Takes  in  whole  oyster  shells  or  bones 


land  without  turning  up  any  sods,  or  for  working  manure  into  the  immediate  surface 
soil.  It  works  the  top  two  or  three  inches,  as  all  implements  should  in  fitting  a  seed 
bed.  The  person  having  the  S8th  largest  club  will  get  it. 


No.  39.  A  Good  Single  Harness. 

No.  65,  made  and  donated  by  King  & 
Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.  Price  $15.  This  firm 
are  making  thousands  of  harnesses  each 
year,  and  making  so  many  they  buy 
stock  in  large  quantities,  and  being  satisfied 
with  a  very  small  profit  on  each  harness, they 
are  sold  very  low  considering  their  worth. 
We  have  no  cut  of  this,  but  by  addressing 
them,  any  one  can  get  a  catalogue  showing  all 
styles  of  their  harness.  The  sender  of  the 
34th  largest  club  will  get  it. 


No.  40.  Clark  Root-cutter. 

No  farmer  who  feeds  roots  to  a  single  cow 

can  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  her  choking  in 

eating  roots  as  ordiuarily  cut.  This  machine 

is  strong  and  durable,  and  cuts  the  roots  in 

the  best  possible  shape  for  feeding.  Price  $14. 

Manufactured  by  the  Iligganum  Manufactur- 

_ k  ing  Corporation,  Higganum,  Conn.  It  will  go  to 

the  sender  of  the  40th  largest  list.  Shall  it  be 
J  -S  yoUj 


No.  41.  Smith’*  Adjustable  Stanchion. 


some  one  of  them  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  singlo  dollar.  All  must  remember  that  we 
offer  321  presents — absolutely,  free  presents; 
and  every  ono  will  be  surprised,  when  the 
awards  are  made,  at  the  few  uames  it  will 
tuke  to  secure  even  tho  highest-priced  and 
most  valuable.  The  long  Winter  is  now  com¬ 
ing  ou,  and  a  few  hours’  or  days’  work  among 
friends  will  secure  some  tools  greatly  needed 
aud  be  a  source  of  joy,  pride  and  thankful¬ 
ness  for  many  years.  Isn’t  it  well  to  consider 
this. 


No.  45,  Now  York  Seed  Drill. 

This  implement  has  been  tested  several 
years  aud  lies  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is 
simple,  strong 
durable;  a  very 
accurate  drop¬ 
per  and  easy  to 
operate  nnd  man¬ 
age.  Tho  name 
of  the  makers 
is  a  sufficient 

guarantee  that  it  _ 

Price  $12,  "'Vo 

will  present  this  to  tho  sender  of  the  45th 
largest  club.  Made  by  the  Higganum  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation,  Higganum,  Conn. 

No.  Iff.  Strlchler  liny  Carrier. 


JU 


The  Smith  Cattle  Stanchions,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cut,  are  so  made  as  to  give  the  animals  a 
large  amount  of  freedom,  and  when  lying  down  turns  so  as  to  render  the  animal’s  posi- 


of  similar  size.  It  is  strong  and  substantial, 
and  an  invaluable  machine  for  tho  poultry  man 
aud  farmer.  It  is  worth  $16,  and  the  person 
sending  the  34th  largest  club  will  receive  it. 
Made  by  Wilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Pa. 


This  cut  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
this  hay  carrier.  The  track  is  wood 
suspender!  on  jointed  iron  bolfs  on  a 
level.  It  has  a  rope  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  barn,  to  one  end  of  which  a 


Columbus  liny  Tool  Co  , 

- —k  Coluitibu*  i 

A  "7m  O.,  Mann- 

rC-TrH  l\  * u  rer* 

\\  of  Hoy  Fori,  * 
4-r  VA-L\  uml  Carrier*  fij 


mm 


REVERSIBLE 


The  carrier  above  represented  runs  on 
an  iron  rod,  or  in  case  it  is  desirable  to 
use  it  in  star  king,  on  a  rope.  The  fork  is  a 


HAY  CARRIER 


harpoon  and  all  is  strong  and  durable.  T 
The  fork  aud  currier  worth  $16,  will  be  given 
to  the  85th  largest  club,  and  are  made  as 
shown  in  cut. 


weight  is  suspended,  to  the  other  tho  horso  is 
hitched;  and  the  fork  can  be  run  towards 
either  end  of  the  burn  by  changing  the  places  of 
horso  and  weight.  Price  $10.50.  and  given  to 
the  sender  of  the  46th  largest  club.  Made  by 
the  Janesville  lluy  Tool  Company.  Janesville, 
Wis. 


No.  3H.  The  K.  It,  Corn-shellcr. 

With  Separator.  Price  $15.50. 

Every  man  who  raises  corn  should  have  a 
corn-sheller,  and  thl*  is  a  good  one,  with  a 
device  for  separating  the  cobs  completely 


No.  17  to  58.  Murom  her’*  Corn  Planter. 

This  is  an  entirely  now  invention,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  simplest,  most  durable,  aud, 
all  things  considered,  tho  cheapest  and  best 
hand  planter  made.  Tils  wholly  of  iron,  is 
strong,  and  yet. light;  it  has  no  disks  or  slides 
to  cause  friction  and  run  hard,  no  brushes  to 
wear  out.  It  cun  be  set  to  drop  u  single  beet 
seed  or  as  many  as  seven  kernels  of  corn  in  a 


tion  natural  and  easy.  They  are  adopted  by  many  of  the  best  breeders  and  feeders,  and 
are  rapidly  coming  into  use  and  giviug  satisfaction  Tho  price  of  these  stanchions  is  $1.50 
each,  aud  they  are  made  by  Brook3  &  Parsons  of  Addison,  N.  Y.  We  will  give  the  sender 
of  the  41st  largest  club  nine  of  these,  worth  $13.50 


No.  42.  llussey’*  Centennial  Horse  Hoe. 

This  implement  is  of  iron  and  steel.  The  points  and  hoeing  wings  are  of  solid  steel,  and 


place,  and  yet  works  very  accurately;  and 
without  injuring  tho  seed.  It  has  been  used 
two  years  with  great,  satisfaction  and  rapidly 
increasing  popularity.  Price  of  euoh  planter, 
$3.50,  W e  will  give  to  the  senders  of  tho  next 
12  largest  clubs,  from  47  to  58,  inclusive,  three 
oi  tbe planters. worth  $10  50.  Manufactured 
by  8.  M.  Maconibor  &  Co.,  Urand  Isle,  Vt. 

No.  00.  Kxcelnior  Gru**  Seeder. 

This  machine  at  each  crossing  of  tho  field 
sows  a  strip  14  to  1 6  foot  wide  of  any  kind  of 
grass  seed  better  than  it  is  possible  to  do  it  by 


from  the  corn.  It  is  simple  and  strong,  turns 
easily  and  shells  fast.  Made  by  the  Higga¬ 
num  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Higganum, 
Conn.  It  will  belong  to  the  sender  of  the  36th 
largest  club.  W ho  will  have  it? 


can  be  so  adjusted  that  any  shaped  or  sized  bill  is  made.  The  cuts  fully  show  its  construe 
tion.  Price  $13,  and  it  will  go  to  the  42nd  club  in  size. 


No.  37.  The  •*  Matchless”  Ncraper, 

self-loading  and  dumping.  Price  $15. 
This  scraper  is  so  constructed  that  it  both 
loads  and  dumps  itself  by  merely  raising  a 
lever;  so  that  any  boy  who  can  drive  a  team 


No.  43.  Matthew*’  New  Seed  Drill. 

An  indispensable  tool  in  the  garden.  Price  $13. 

This  is  the  invention  of  a  man  of  much  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  bis  latest  effort.  It  opens  a 
furrow,  drops  the  seed  evenly,  covers  it,  and 
rolls  the  ground ;  insuringquick  germination. 
At  the  same  tune  it  marks  a  second  row.  It 
is  well  made  and  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  money  refunded.  It  lias  many  good 
points;  and  will  please  you.  The  person  send 
ing  the  43rd  largest  club  gets  this.  Mudo  by 
Small  &  Matthews,  21  South  Market  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


hand.  Evory  farmer  should  have  one.  Price, 
f,10-  It  will  bo  given  to  the  person  sending 
the  60th  club  in  size.  Made  by  W.  J.  Spald¬ 
ing,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

No.  til.  Garden  Seed*. 

From  W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Pbiladel- 
phitt,  lJa. ;  $10  worth  to  be  selected  from  their 
1885  catalogue  by  tho  person  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  to  be  packed  and  delivered  to  the 
Express  Co.  free.  This  present  will  go  to  the 
seuder  of  tho  (list  largest  club.  Send  to  them 
for  catalogue,  and  make  your  own  fiodection. 


can  use  it  with  ease.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
ditcher,  for  carrying  dirt,  or  as  a  leveler.  It 
is  a  good  tool  and  will  be  given  to  the  sender 
of  the  37th  largest  club.  Manufactured  by  S. 
Pennock  &  Sou’s  Co.,  Ken  nett  Square,  Pa. 


No.  44.  Clurk’s  Huy  Carrier.  mgt 

This  carrier  has  been  in  use  10  years  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  It  runs  upon  a  %  inch  iron 
rod,  is  simple,  durable;  and  the  load  after 
reaching  the  carrier  is  held  by  it,  so  there  is  Eft 
no  weight  upon  the  rope.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  is  more  easily  put  up  than  those 
with  woodeu  track,  and  say  they  will  gladly 
send  it  to  any  responsible  former  to  be  used 
through  the  haying  season,  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  it  may  be  returned.  Price  $12.  Made 
by  W.  I.  Scott,  Bridgewater,  N,  Y.  This  will  be 
largest  club. 


No.  li'J.  Grape-vine*  on«l  Natali  Fruit 
Flan  In  Worth  8  Hi. 

The  person  sending  the  62 jd  largest  club 
will  receive  au  order  for  $10  worth  of  vines 
and  plants  which  he  may  select  at  pleasure 
from  the  catalogue  of  Joel  Horner  &  Sons 
of  Merchants ville,  N,  J.  These  are  responsi- 
“ur!*erym.-jj,  and  have  a  general  stock  of 
all  the  best  sorts.  The  parson  gutting  this 
may  rely  an  getting  just  wba&haoroU  re. 

No*  (ij.  («<*!)  uitio  W<}lttOIIIt!>  OuiH. 

This  new  oat  has  proved  remarkably  pro¬ 
lific;  is  hea  vy,  early,  a  strong  grower,  stands 

up  well,  and  resists  mst.  ft  iu.ig  ^ivnn  gocwl 
satisfaction  wh^rovor  tried  ami  will  be  much 
sought, for  seed. next  Spring,  Wo  will  send  a 
hag  containing  2>£  bushels  or  these  fine  oats, 

ii  rn.  to  th”  Crider  of  the  63rd  largest 
club.  They  will  be  from  \V\  Atlee  Burpee  & 
-o.,  1  hiludelpliia.  Pa. ,  and  will  ho  under 
their  seal  and  guaranteed  genuine. 

No.  «4.  Hix Smith’s  Adjustable  Htniickiou*. 

Ve  will  give  six  of  these  superior  cattle 
fasteners,  worth  $9.00,  to  the  sender  of  the 
64th  largest  club.  For  lull  description  and 
the  manufacturer  see  No.  41  above. 


No.  38.  Hussey's  Coulter  Harrow 

T.  B.  HUSSEY,  Manufacturer, 

Nortu  Berwick,  Mr. 


given  to  the  person  sending  the  44th 


SOMETHINC  NEW. 

THE  BEST  OF  HARROWS 


A  RARE  CHANCE.— WHO  WILL  ACCEPT? 


A  great  drawback  on  many  farmers  is  the  want  of  efficient  machines  and  implements- 
men  have  not  the  ready  money  with  which  to  purchase,  and  so  make  the  old  ones  serve  their 
purpose,  even  though  the  more  improved,  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  much  more 
work  with  thesame  wear  upon  the  teams  aud  in  the  same  time.  Now,  time  Is  money,  and 
while  we  would  not  advise  a  farmer  to  be  reckless  iu  going  into  debt  for  new  tool’s,  we 
would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  advise  him  to  cut  his  grass  with  a  scythe  or  his  graiu  with  a 
cradle, to  save  the  cost  of  an  improved  reaper  or  mower,  for  by  so  doing  he  eau  not  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  those  using  such  tools. 

Now  we  are  more  than  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  all  these  splendid  tools  and  machines 
freely  to  all.  They  are  just  what  are  wanted  aud  are  offered  so  that  any  man  can  secure 


These  teeth  are  made  of  thin  blades  of  spring 
tempered  .tee),  always  sharp, — very  light, 
strong  and  <1  arable. 

Price  all  complete,  with  9  teeth,  ,  $13.50 

with  11  teeth,  .  .  10.00 

Also  sole  manufacturer  of  “  Hard  Metal 
Plow*,”  Hussey’s  Centennial  Horse  Hoe. 
&o.,  Ac. 

Bend  for  illustrated  catalogue,  free. 

New.  with  steel  teeth,  price  $15.  This  im¬ 
plement  quite  fully  described  in  the  the  cut,  Is 
a  grand  success  in  working  newly  plowed 
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a  sister  of  Elvira,  a  cross  between  Ripariaand 
Labrusca  vines,  vigorous,  baidy  and  moder¬ 
ately  productive  Bunches  long,  shouldered, 
moderately  compact :  berry,  medium,  pale 
amber  color;  pulp  tender,  sweets  juicy  and  of 
fine  flavor.  Ripens  a  little  later  than  Con¬ 
cord.  Cottage  —  .*Y  Con  ord  seedli ne.a  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  with  remarkably  large, 
leathery  leaves  and  ubimdance  of  roots. 
Bunch  'and  berry  about  the  size  of  Concord, 
but  of  a  darker  shade  and  of  a  better  quality 

nnrl  /.-.MatrlArnbltr  nn  **l  lor  1  hirf  tr  O  ri  nl 


MANY  THANKS,  KIND  FRIENDS. 

We  cannot  be  so  unmindful  as  to  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  acknowledging  our 
indebtedness  and  extending  our  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  to  those- appreciative,  generous 
friends,  whose  kind  liberality  has  placed  so 
many  valuable  anicle.3  at  our  disposal,  with 
which  to  reward  those  subscribers  who  love 
the  dear  old  Rural,  and  kindly  assist  in  ex¬ 
tending  its  circulation  and  usefulness.  No 
paper  was  ever  before  so  fortunate  in  having 
so  many  and  such  liberal  friends,  and  no 
paper  within  our  knowledge  ever  bad  such  a 
fine  collection  of  really  useful  presents.  There 
is  not  a  useless,  trivial  or  unsensible  thing  in 
the  whole  lot.  W e  are  proud  that  we  were 
considered  worthy  of  such  substantial  encour¬ 
agement,  and  thus  enabled,  in  some  small 
measure,  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
feel  towards  those  who  kindly  make  an  effort 
to  bring  the  value  of  the  Rural  to  the  notice 
of  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

We  wish  to  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  donors  of  these  spleudid  gifts 
belong  to  the  most  substantial  bu  iness  firms 
of  the  country,  aDd  are  meu  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  and  who  would  scorn  to  put 
inferior  goods  upou  the  market.  The  articles 
offered  by  us  are  of  their  best  make,  and  will 
be  selected  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  our 
friends  who  receive  them  may  be  assured  that 
they  are  getting  first-class  articles  in  every 
particular. 

Our  readers  should  also  remember  that  were 
it  not  for  the  patronage  and  support  which 
we  receive  from  these  friends  and  from  our 
advertising  patrons  generally,  we  could  not 
give  them  such  a  good,  live,  progressive  and 
practical  paper  for  so  little  money;  so  that 
they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  are  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  these  people. 

We  wish  also  to  state  a  fact  well  known  to 
our  older  readers — that  we  have  al  ways  used 
great  cant  in  keeping  our  advertising  eolurns 
clean  and  healthy,  free  from  all  objectionable 
features.  We  are  fully  determined  to  be  more 
watchful  and  discriminating  in  tho  future 
that  no  advertisements  of  a  gambling,  fraud¬ 
ulent,  or  questionable  nature  shall  be  allowed 
to  pollute  our  pages.  In  this,  us  iu  all  things 
else,  we  will  ‘‘avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
evil.”  Iu  view  of  this  fact,  our  pages  are 
more  valuable  to  legitimate  advertisers  aud 
also  to  our  readers,  who  are  but  little  aware 
of  the  great  pecuniary  loss  it  is  to  us  to  do 
right  and  reject  these  always  remunerative 
advertisements.  In  return  for  this,  we  re¬ 
quest  our  subscribers  and  readers,  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  favor,  that  when  in  waut  of  auytbing 
advertised  in  the  Rural,  they  will  always 
apply  to  our  advertisers,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  this  paper,  and  if  they  can  buy  as 
cheaply  of  these  as  elsewhere — aud  we  believe 
that,  quality  as  well  as  price  considered,  they 
can  always  do  so— we  beg  that  they  will  be¬ 
stow  their  patronage  upon  those  whobcluus 
to  furnish  them  such  a  valuable  paper  at  so 
low  a  price.  We  ask  it  not  only  as  a  favor, 
but  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  at  tho  same  tune 
one  that  will  re  act  to  their  advantage  as 
well,  by  making  the  Rural  a  still  more  valu¬ 
able  advertising  medium,  and  thus  enabling 
us  to  be  still  more  discriminating  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  advertisements,  and  also  furnish¬ 
ing  us  the  means  to  still  further  improve  the 
paper. 

Our  constant,  unfailing  motive,  our  most 
intense  desire  is  to  make  the  Rural  every 
year  better,  more  trustworthy,  more  reliable, 
more  helpful,  more  elevating  and  in  every 
way  more  worthy  of  tho  confidence  and  ac¬ 
tive  support  of  farmer. 

We  want  them  to  feel  that  it  is  their  paper, 
edited  by  plain,  practical,  every  day  farmers 
like  themselves,  and  that  they  can  freely 
come  to  us  for  advice  aud  encouragement. 
Should  they  call  upon  us,  they  would  fiud  us  as 
common  as  any  other  farmer,  and  as  ready 
and  w  illing  to  talk  of  the  farm  aud  farming, 
and  as  anxious  to  learn  the  better  ways. 
They  would  find  that  we  are  constantly  striv¬ 
ing,  by  test  and  experiment,  to  learn  the 
truth  of  all  things,  that  we  may  “know 
whereof  wo  affirm,”  and  not  be,  like  too  many 
editors  of  so-called  agricultural  papers,  with 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  farm— mere 
“blind  guides.” 

They  would  find  that  in  all  things  we 
practice  what  we  preach,  and  preach  just 
what  we  practice;  that  we  are  always  press¬ 
ing  on,  striving  to  grow  better  crops  and  at 
less  expense,  and  to  know  just  how  we  do 
it,  so  that  we  can  tell  brother  farmers  the 
way  to  do  as  well. 

We  believe  in  grand,  glorious  future  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  farmer,  and  we  want  to  see 
him  prepared  to  till,  andtheD  demand,  his  pro¬ 
per  position.  We  wantfarmersto  feel  thatin 
all  things  and  at  all  times  they  have  a  staunch 
friend  and  advocate  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


No.  59.  Hyrar.iiNfi  Chilled  Plow,  No  5, 

For  one  horse,  complete,  price,  $10.  This  plow  is  especially  made  for  use  in  gardens, 
nurseries,  and  f  >r  plowing  near  trees  in  orchards.  Orchardists  will  find  that  one  man 


and  ripens  considerably  earlier,  ibis  variety 
seems  to  be  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  Mis¬ 
souri  Riesling.— A  seedling  of  the  Taylor, vine, 
hardy  and  very  healthy,  a  moderate  grower 
with  healthv,  thick  lea\  e«.  very  productive. 
Bunch  and  berry  both  medium,  berry  round, 
greenish  white,  pale  red,  when  fully  ripe; 
very  tender;  pulp  jniey,  sweet  and  of  nne 
quality.  Ripens  ten  days  after  the  Concord. 
Noah  Also  a  Taylor  seedling,  a  vigorous 
grower:  foliage  large  and  firm;  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Bunch  medium,  shouldered,  compact: 
berry  medium,  of  color  green  to  pale  yellow; 
skin  thin  but  firm,  transparent;  of  excellent 
quality,  ripens  ten  days  after  the  Concord. 
When  we  announce  the  fact  that  these  vines 
are  from  this  old  reliable  boose,  we  need  not 
say  tbev  will  be  first  class  and  well  packed. 
They  will  be  delivered  to  the  Express  Company 
at  Bush  berg,  Mo.  To  the  person  sending  each 
of  the  75  next  largest  clubs  from  No.  170  to 
No.  214  we  will  present  13 of  these  vines,  three 
of  each  variety. 


with  a  good,  strong,  handy  horse,  cau  do  more  and  better  work  in  plowing  close  about  trees, 
than  can  two  men  with  two  horses  and  a  large  plow.  This  will  go  to  the  sender  of  the  59th 
largest  club.  Made  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Flow  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

No.  65.  Henes*  Diagonal  Lever  Feed-Cutter  No,  85.  Hand  Wheel  Cultivator.  Price  85. 

This  is  a  novel  invention  in  the  feed  cutter  ^^is  little  gem  is  donated  by  Mr.  J.  (  . 
line  The  box  is  V-shaped,  holding  leed  firmly  Vaughan,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  will  he  given 
in  place.  The  knile  has  a  diagonal  or  draw-  /t^Tiv'\yr  n 


OFTHE 


No.  215'tn  ‘294.  Ilnnsell  ltn*«pberrie«.  F.arly 

Harvest  Blackberrlea  and  Parry  Slraw- 
berrleM. 

Our  old-time  friend.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  of 
Little  Silver,  New  Jersey,  an  extensive  vine 
and  plant  grower,  and  the  introducer  of  the 
Cutbbert  Rasplierry,  has  presented  us  with 
plants  of  tho  following:  tho  Harwell  Rasp- 
nerry.  This  is  a  red  raspberry,  of  which 
much  is  being  said  at  this  time.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  very  hardy,  standing  unharmed  in  tho 
coldest  Winters,  ripens  about  10  days  earlier 
than  the  Turner  or  Cutbbert,  and  ripens  its 
whole  crop  In  a  very  short  space  of  time; 
quality  very  fine.  The  Parry  Strawberry.  A 
seedling  of  Jersey  Queen,  produced  by  Wm. 
Parry  In  1880,  It  possesses  the  merits  of  its 
mother,  together  w  ith  a  perfect  blossom,  thus 
insuring  perfect  fertilization.  It  is  said  to 
unite,  in  an  eminent  degn  e,  large  size,  beauty, 
quality,  finances,  vigor  of  plant,  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  Early  Harvest  Blackberry.  A 
chance  seedling  found  in  Illinois,  It  so  far 
has  proved  quite  free  from  rust  and  nearly,  or 
quite,  as  hardy  as  the  Snyder.  Parker  Earle 
says.  “It  ripens  with  us' more  than  a  week 
earlier  than  Wilson.  Though  no  larger  than 
the  Snyder,  yet  it  is  so  early,  bears  so  well, 
eats  so  well,  riiips  so  well,  and  sells  so  well, 
that  it  has  a  notable  value.1'  We  will  present 
to  each  of  the  persons  sending  lbs  50  next 
largest  clubs  No.  245  to  294,  10  plants  of 
Han.-ell  Raspberry,  four  plants  of  Early 
Harvest  Blackberry,  two  plant-*  of  Parry 
Strawberry.  Price  of  lot,  |3  They  will  be 
packed  in  good  order,  and  delivered  to  the 
express  office  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


BEST ^CHEAPEST 


for  the  8.5th  largest  club,  and  is  well  worth 
the  effort  it  will  cost. 


No.  88.  Farmer’ll  Anvil  anil  Vi-e  Combin¬ 
ed.  No.  1.  Price  $4.30. 

Every  farmer  should  have  something  on 
which  to  pound;  it  will  save  him  many  steos. 
This  anvil  has  a  10^x4  inch  face  polished, 


cut, making  it  cut  easily  and  fast — a  good, cheap 
cutter,  and  will  please  you.  The  person  send¬ 
ing  in  tho  both  largest  club  will  get  this 
Price  $8.  Made  by  the  Sa  lem  Iron  Works, 
Salem,  N  C. 
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and  hardened.  Vise  has  four-inch  jiw.  and  it. 
weighs  40  pounds.  The  person  sending  the 
88th  largest  club  will  secure  it.  Donated  by 
the  manufacturers,  Richardson  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  churn  is  a  vei  y 
important  f  actor  in  but¬ 
ter  making.  No  matter 
how  high  the  flavor,  a 


No.  89.  to  1211.  Plants,  Vines  and  Trww. 

Through  the  liberality  and  kindness  of 
R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  nurserymen  of  Geneva, 

Philadelphia  and  Boston,  we  are  able  to  offer 
the  following:  Ratjeoea*  Raspberry,  a  chance 
seedling  found  in  a  thicket  at  Rancoi  as,  New 
Jersey.  It  is  sotro  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
Cutbbert,  and  ripens  its  crop  completely 
within  ten  days  from  the  first  picking.  The 
color  is  bright  red.  Tho  bnsh  grows  stocky 
and  throws  out  numerous  bearing  urins  near  This  will  be  given  the  sender  of  the  295 
the  ground.  It  has  been  called  the  "busy  club  in  size.  See  No.  79  above.  Price  $2.50. 

man's11  and  the  “lazy  man’s”  berry,  aud  is  I 
said  to  be  extremely  hardy,  Kieffer  Pears.  | 

However  much  men  differ  us  to  its  quality, 
they  all  agree  that,  he  who  plants  these  will 
grow  pears.  It  is  among  the  healthiest,  hard¬ 
iest  and  handsomest  trees  grown,  and  the 
pears  are  especially  good  for  cunning  or  pro 
serving.  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant.  The  longer 
this  currant  is  grown  the  more  popular  it  be¬ 
comes,  and  that  is  all  we  need  to  say  of  it. 

Ampelopsis  Vcitchil,  a  hardy,  ornamental, 
climber,  running  over  a  porch  or  arbor;  it 
makes  a  very  desirable  ornament,  and  it  will 
cling  to  a  painted  brick  wall  without  assist¬ 
ance.  The  8*  persons  sending  the  next  larg¬ 
est ;  clubs, numbering  from  189  to  128  inclusive, 
will  be  presented  with  either  of  the 
following: — 13  Rancocas  Raspberry  plants,  i 
price  $4.00.  Two  Kieffer  Pear  trees,  strong, 
two  years  old,  price  of  two  $-1  Oil.  One  Kief¬ 
fer  Pear  tree,  one  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant,  aud 
one  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  price  of  the  three 
$4.00.  These  plants  will  be  well  packed  and 
delivered  to  the  express  company  at  Geneva, 

N.  Y. 


grade;  aud  the  gram 
largely  depends  upon 
■  Mpj  t  hcmetlvidot  <  hurning. 

lAH  Experience  has  shown 
that  concussion  is  better  than  compression  in 
breaking  the  butter  globules.  While  the 
rectangular  and  box  churns  uro  cheap,  they 
work  on  the  concussion  principle,  ami  “fetch” 
the  butter  in  the  granular  form,  which  is  the 
best  possible  condition  for  w  ashing  easily  and 
taking  the  salt  readily.  The  great  churn 
makers,  Cornish.  Curtis  &  Greene,  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  have  placed  these  fine 
churns  in  our  list,  aud  we  shall  present  them 
as  follows:  To  the  person  sending  the  65th 
largest  club,  a  No.  8  Rectangular  Churn. 
Price  $7.  To  the  person  sending  the  66th 
largest  list,  a  No.  2  Curtis  Improved  Square 
Box  Churn.  Price  $7. 


No.  295.  Cil’tiH  Favorite  Butter  Worker 


No.  296.  Hale’s  Perlect  Mole  Trap. 
Price  $2.50  Made  by  H.  W.  Hales,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  This  has  been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  proved  effective  in  catching 
moles,  even  when  quite  deep.  Will  bo  given 
for  the  296th  largest  club. 


No.  297.  8m  .IPs  Calf  Feeder. 
Manufactured  and  donated  by  Small  & 
Matthews,  Boston.  Price  $2  50.  This  saves 
ull  trouble  of  teaching  the  calf  to  drink,  and 


No.  68  lo  79.  2  141  'comber  Corn  planters 

Each. 

The  persons  sending  the  12  next  largest 
clubs,  68  to  79,  will  each  receive  two  Macorn- 
ber  Planters  See  No.  47,  above,  for  manufac¬ 
turers,  illustration  and  description. 


No.  79.  Lever  liutier  Worker,  No.  1. 

Too  much  or  improper  working  spoils  much 
otherwise  good  butter.  It.  should  be  worked 
just  enough  to  remove  surplus  moisture  and 
incorporate  the  salt,  and  pressure  has  been 
fouud  to  do  this  more  quickly  and  with  less 
injury  to  tho  giain  than  a  sliding  or  grinding 
motion  Butter  working  by  band  is  also  very 
bard  work,  aud  w  e  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  also  a  number  of  butler  workers  made 
by  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene,  of  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son,  Wis.,  that  ai^e  just  what  you  w  ant,  and 
we  shall  distribute  them  as  follows:  To  the 
sender  of  the  79th  largest  club,  a  lever  butter 
worker,  No,  1.  Price  $6.50. 


No.  166.  Curtis’  Kfl vorite  Butler  Worker. 
No  2. 

This  goes  to  the  sender  of  the  166th  largest 
club  See  No  79.  A  little  daisy.  Price  $3.50. 


Kohler’s  Detachable  PoO.bole 
Direcr. 

Manu 


enables  it  to  take  its  food  in  a  natural  way, 
mixing  the  milk  as  taken  with  the  gastric 
juice,  thus  promoting  digestion.  The  297ib 
largest  club  will  receive  this. 


Price  $3, 
factured  by  the  Chief- 
taiu  Hay  Rake  Co. , 
Canton,  Ohio.  This 
jS  really  a  combined 
tool,  for  it  can  be  ta¬ 
ken  apart  and  each 
part  used  as  a  shovel, 
or  by  reversing,  the 
top  of  one  handle  is 

a  pick,  the  other  a 
tamping  bar:  a  very 
handy,  well-made 
tool,  and  will  be  giv¬ 
en  to  to  the  sender  of 
the  168th  largest 
club. 


No.  298  lo  321.  The  Weed  sdayer. 

Yes,  “the  weeds  must  go,”  for  this  little 
tool  will  help  the  user  to  do  a  “heap”  of  work 
in  destroying  them.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
every  day.  The  cut  shows  its  construction, 
and,  though  it  weighs  but  eight  pounds,  it  is 


No.  80.  Lever  Butter  Worker,  No.  0. 

The  sender  of  the  80th  list  will  receive  a 
No.  0  worker.  $6. 


No.  81.  Rectangulur  Churn.  No.  1. 

The  sender  of  the  81>t  largest  club  will  re 
ceive  a  No.  1  Rectangular  Churn.  See  No, 
65.  Price  $6. 


No.  82  Curtin’  Improved  Square  Box 
Churn.  No.  1. 

The  one  having  the  S2nd  largest  list  will  get 
the  No  1  Curtis’  Improved  Square  Box  Churn. 
See  No.  66.  Price  $6. 


No.  S3-  Four  Smith’s  Cattle  Stanchions. 

The  person  having  the  83d  largest  list  will 
receive  four  of  these  convenient  articles.  See 
41.  Price  of  four,  $6. 


made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  is  strong  and 
durable.  It  is  adjustable  to  the  hight  of  the 
user.  Price $2.00.  The sub>eribers  sending  the 
next  24  largest  clubs  from  No.  298  to  No.  321 
will  each  be  presented  with  one  of  these  little 
tools.  Made  by  the  Pontiac  Novelty  Works, 
Pontiac,  Mich.' 


No.  170  t<>244.  Amber.  Conner.  'lo.  Ries¬ 
ling  and  Noah  Grape  Vines. 

Through  the  extreme  liberality  cf  those 
veteran  vine  gro  vers  Bush  &  Sons  &  Meisner, 
of  Bushberg,  Mo.,  we  have  received  a  number 
of  vines  of  the  following  grapes:  Amber — A 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Rommel,  of  Missouri, 


No.  84.  Rectangular  Churn,  No.  0. 

The  S4th  largest  club  w  ill  entitle  the  sender 
to  a  No  0  Rectangular  Churn.  See  No.  65. 
Price  $5, 


Afhhl  FIGLRE8  JUST  -VSi  AYJE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

WORTH  IN  CASH  $3,816.  WILL  YOU  NOT  SECURE  ONE 
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Regular  Annual  Premium  List 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  Great  National  Rural  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  ITS  AGE.  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  ITS  PRESENT  MANAGEMENT. 

Valuable  and  Liberal  Premiums  offered  to  all  who  assist  in  increasing  its  circulation  for  1884-5. 

READ  THE  LIST  CAREFULLY,  AND  NOTE  THE  ADVANTAGES  IT  OFFERS. 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  is  edited  by  earnest ,  practical  farmers  who  own  380  acres  of  experiment  grounds 

which  are  conducted  in  the  interests  of  its  subscribers. 

Its  FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTIONS  are  worth  yearly  many  times  the  cost  of  subscription,  and  each  is  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  apply,  inclosing  two  cents. 

Send  for  specimen  copies,  posters,  etc.,  and  commence  your  work  at  once.  The  balance  of  1884  free  to  all  new  subscribers. 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS  WILL  BE  MADE  FOR  1885. 

COMMENCE  EARLY ! 

The  RURAL  HEW-YORKER  Heyer  Sells  Any  of  its  Premiums. 


IF 


YOTJ  WISH  to  PURCHASE  ANY  PREMIUMS  found  on  this  list,  apply  to  the 


Mam  ift  ic  tuners. 


We  have  absolutely  NOTHING  to  sell  except  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Any  respectable  person  may  act  as  agent. 

Send  subscriptions  as  fast  as  taken  (with 
exact  amount,  viz.,  $2.00),  and  if  seeds 
are  wanted  by  subscriber,  send  two 
cents  additional  for  postage  on  seeds,  or  the 
subscriber  himself  may  apply  for  them. 

Old  and  new  subscribers  count  in  elute,  and 
they  may  tie  sent  from  different  post-offices. 

Specimen  Copies  and  posters  supplied  Free 
on  application,  for  Canvassing  purposes. 

All  premiums  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
agent,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

As  a  rule,  we  prefer  to  send  articles  by  ex¬ 
press  (we  consider  it  safer),  but  any  mailable 
article  will  be  sent  by  mail,  with  or  without 
registry.  If  the  latter,  it  is  at  the  agent’s 
risk.  If  the  former,  tbo  registry  fee  must  ac¬ 
company  the  order. 

Send  money  by  postal  money  order,  ex¬ 
press,  cheek  or  draft  on  New  York,  always 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  Rural  New- 
Y  OltKElt. 

Send  sums  of  less  than  $5  by  the  new 
postal  note.  It  costs  but  three  cents,  and  the 
transmission  is  rendered  safe.  Our  readers 
and  agents  will  find  this  method  preferable  to 
the  old  way  of  sending  registered  letters  or 
money  orders.  If  inconvenient  to  do  either  of 
these,  send  by  registered  letter.  Every  post¬ 
master  is  compelled  to  register  letters.  As  a 
rule,  money  sent  by  letter  without  registry 
reaches  us  duly.  But  money  so  sent  is  at  the 
risk  of  the  sender. 

Our  oxly  Terms. — Yearly  subscription 
postpaid  (52  weeks),  $2.00;  half-yearly  (20 
weeks),  $1.10.  Payments  in  variably  with  the 
subscription.  This  Premium  List  holds  good 
until  July  1st,  1885. 

N.  II.— We  wish  our  friends  to  understand 
that  we  get  up  a  Premium  List  solely  lor 
their  benefit,  and  to  uuy  ouo  who  secures 
enough  subscribers  by  hi*  or  her  own  pe  rxon- 
nl  effort*.  wepledze on r  word  to  fill  all  offer« 
inside  upon  this  list.  Tot  hose  w  bo  have  beeu 
In  ihe  hubit  of  purcbiisinic  subscribers  from 
other  arents.  we  bey  to  say  that  we  cannot 
bind  ourselves,  or  agree  to  furnish  premiums 
drawn  by  the  combination  of  large  lists. 


features  that  have  made  Bradley’s  Reapers 
successful  wherever  introduced.  They  claim  to 


by  submerging  milk  in  cold  water  so  fur  ex¬ 
ceed  those  by  the  old  method  of  separation  in 
shallow  pans,  that  creamers  have  become  not 
only  very  popular  with  all  classes,  but  to  those 
keeping  many  cows,  a  necessity.  W e  are  sure 
our  friends  will  bo  pleased  that  we  can  offer 
them  the  above  creamer,  price  $85,  for  GO  sub¬ 
scribers.  Manufactured  bv  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


have  perfect  cut,  superior  reeling  and  deliv¬ 
ery,  easy  and  parallel  tilt,  adjustable  track, 
controllable  rake  and  perfect  balance. 

The  weight  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent,  with  strength  and  balance  of  all 
the  parts,  and  rests  practically  all  on  tbo 
drive  wheel,  giving  not  only  greater  driving 
power  but  relief  to  the  finger  team  and  also 
the  grain-wheel.  Hence  on  softorsaudy  land 
the  machine  does  not  ted  into  the  ground,  and 
the  outer  end  of  the  platform  can  bo  easily 
raised.  It  cuts  five  feet  and  has  live  rakes, 
malleable  cam,  malleable  rake-head,  and  the 
drive-wheel  ia  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron 
frame  Each  machine  is  honestly  made,  of 
best  materials,  in  the  hi  ghost  style  of  mechani¬ 
cal  skill,  and  is  fully  warranted  by  Bradley  & 
Co..  Syracuse,  N.  St.  Price  $125.  Wogivoit 
for  2-10  subscribers  ut  $2  euch. 


No,  I.  Bradley’* Self- Dumping  Hay  Italic. 

Manufactured  by  the  Bradley  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Price  $80.  Given 
for  a  club  of  70  subscribers.  For  description 
and  cut  of  this  premium,  see  extra  Premium 
List, 


No.  5.  Keystone  Clothe*  Wringer. 

This  wringer  has  a  wood  frame,  nil  the  latest, 
improvements,  and  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  wringer.  It  is  simple,  durable,  and 


No.  2,  llradley’*  Cbangcnblo-Speed  Mower. 

This  mower  bus  a  greater  combination  of 
valuable  mechanical  principles  by  which  fric 
tion  Ls  avoided  and  durability  increased  than 
many  of  the  rival  machines.  It  is  simple, 
strong,  easily  worked  and  kept  ia  repair  by 
unskilled  hands. 


It  has  a  perfect  shear  cut.  and  the  speed  of 
the  knives  can  be  changed  from  slow  to  fast 
or  fast  to  slow  at.  the  will  of  the  driver* with 
out  changing  the  speed  of  the  team  This 
alone  saves  one-quarter  of  the  wear  and  draft, 
les-crs  noise  and  vibration  and  prevents  clog¬ 
ging  in  wet  or  thick  bottom-grans  without 
hurrying  and  worrying  the  team  or  straining 
the  machine.  The  whole  machine  Is  perfectly 
balanced,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many 
others.  It  is  manufactured  and  fnll  v  wurranted 
by  Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Price $80. 
Given  for  a  club  of  100  subscribers. 


adapted  to  the  frailest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics,  lb  saves  time,  strength,  clothes  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 
Price  $7.50,  and  we  give  it  for  six  si ibscr iters. 
Made  by  F.  F.  Adams  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


No,  6-  Hulludny  Htuudard  Wind-Mill. 

Wind-mills  are  becoming  so  necessary  to 
many  farmers  and.bLock  keepers  that  we  of- 


No.  3.  Tho  Cooley  Creamer. 

We  select  the  'Regular,1  shown  iu  cut  as 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons.  It 


.0o^PArC/Vr  iJ 
CREAMER  . 


"wAIBfcC#  **■'  -  " 

fer  them  as  premiums.  They  cost  little  a 
first,  do  not  easily  get  out  of  repair  and  re- 


bas  been  in  use  now  seven  years  and  is  received 
with  universal  favor.  The  results  obtained 


quire  no  extra  outlay  to  run  them.  We  of¬ 
fer  the  11  alia  day,  and  congratulate  any  for¬ 
tunate  ones  who  secure  it  us  a  premium. 
Wo  give  No.  2,  10  foot  diameter,  weight  450 
pounds,  price  $100,  for  a  club  of  160  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Manufactured  by  the  U.  S.  Wind  En¬ 
gine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 


No.  7,  Tho  Loader  Sowing  Machine,  No.  3. 

This  machine  is  not  only  worthy  of  its  name, 
but  is  bound  to  win  anil  maintain  the  pos¬ 
ition  of  lender  among  sewing  machines  For 
llulxh,  fine  workmanship,  symmetrical  appear¬ 
ance,  light  running  anil  quietness  It  is  not 
excel  Id  by  any  machine  iu  the  market.  It 
contains  not  only  the  greatest,  excellencies  of 
other  flrfib-dasa  machines,  tmt  some  desirable 
features  found  in  no  other,  among  which 
we  mention  the  noiseless,  uniform  feed 
mechanism;  the  instantaneous  stitch  regula¬ 
tor;  the  light  needle-bar;  curpet  lined  treadle 
anil  uinuy  other  devices  for  ease  and  accur¬ 
acy  of  w'ork.  Every  wearing  part  is  made 
of  the  best  material  by  thorough  nud  expor- 


It  has  largo  space  under  tho  arm  and  18  as 
graceful  asany  machine  in  the  market.  Still 
strength  and  durability  havener,  been  sacri 

ficed  to  beauty.  It  is  fully  warranted  for 
five  years.  Accompanying  each  machine  are 
the  usual  accessories  and  full  instructions  as 
to  the  use  of  the  whole.  We  believe  it  will 
do  well  the  work  done  by  any  otner  machine 
with  equ'L  ease,  quietness  and  comfort  to 
the  operator,  and  we  are  sure  whoever  gets 


I,  X.  h.  Iron  Feed  Mill,  No.  2. 

This  mill  is  cheap, 
i  .  J*  •*£&  does  good  work  and 
can  be  run  bv  any 
power.  Except  tho 
iJsSA  topper,  it  is  all  iron. 

The  price  is  $50,  and 
ght  SsftUl  we  give  it  .'or  a  club 


of  120  subscribers. 
Manufactured  by  U. 
3.  Wind  Engine  aud 
Pump  Co.,  Batavia. 
Ill. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hllver-plnted  Warn  und  Cutlery. 

We  congrat  ulate  our  friends  that  we  are  again 
able  to  place  within  their  reach  the 
goods  of  the  weJl  known  and  reliable  firm  of 
Reed  &  Barton.  N.  Y.  This  firm  has 
shown  great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
plated  ware.  The  quality  of  their  plating  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
The  designs  are  original  and  artistic,  the 
metallic  deposit,  solid,  and  the  finish  perfect. 

It  iB,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  these  goods 
whenever  exhibited,  have  received  the  highest 
premiums.  But  better  than  all  such  awards 
for  new  goods  on  exhibition,  is  the  testimony 
of  tho»e  who  have  had  them  long  in  use  and 
who,  with  one  accord,  testify  to  their  honest 
and  wearing  quality.  In  plated  goods  the 
buyer’s  only  guaranty  is  the  honesty  of  the 
manufacturer  Cheap  imitations  deceive  even 
experts.  Only  the  lest  of  use  will  expose  the 
fraud.  Therefore  we  get  only  the  beat.  These 
goods  are  all  warranted  full  weight  of  silver 
and  plated  on  the  very  finest  quality  of  nickel 
silver  of  their  own  manufacture.  We  offer 
the  following  articles  vritb  prices  and  sub- 
seriptton  equivalents: 

No.  it.  Sirup  Pitcher,  No.  130,  price  $5.00; 
for  club  of  five  subscribers. 

No  10,  Berrjr  Dish,  No.  3051;  price  $7.50; 
for  eight  su Iweri tiers. 

No.  11.  Spoon  Holder,  No.  2760,  price  $6.50; 
for  seven  subscribers. 

No.  12,  Tote  a.  tete  Set,  No.  1870,  four  pieces 
with  waiter.  Cream,  gold-lined;  price  $80; 
for  30  subscribers. 

No.  13.  Butter  Dish,  No.  1103,  price  $6 .25; 
for  seven  subscribers. 

No.  14,  Pickle  Caster,  No,  1310,  set  in  hand¬ 
somely  chafed  plated  frame,  bottle  engraved; 
fork  attached:  price  $5.75;  for  six  subscribers. 

No.  15,  Breakfast  Caster,  No,  3304,  three 
bottles;  price,  $5.75;  forsixsuliscribers. 

No.  16,  Dinner  Coster.  No.  4008,  live  bottles 
handsomely  chased  and  engraved;  price  $7.75; 
for  eight  subscribers. 

Reed  &  Burton  is  u  name  familiar  to  a  largo 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  having 
been  before  t.ho  public  for  more  than  half  a 
century  as  manufacturers  of  tableware,  fheir 
works  were  established  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in 
1*24.  for  the  manufacture  of  Britannia-ware, 
nud  theirgoods  had  attained  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  years  before  the  art  of  depositing  silver 
by  electricity  was  discovered.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  tuke 
advantage  of  this  great 
discovery,  (about  the 
year  1345.)  which  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  table- ware, 
and  since  that  time  have 
given  their  attention  to 
prodneing  the  finest 
quality’  of  silver  plated 
ware.  Prior  to  1845, 
the  only  plated-ware  to 
be  found  was  the  ‘‘Shef 
field  Plate,”  which  was 
manufactured  by  so  ex¬ 


for  deception,  and  the  only  assurance  the 
purchaser  can  have  is  the  integrity  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Reed  &  Barton  make  no  low  grade  of  goods. 
Every  article  manufactured  by  them,  and 
bearing  their  name,  they  warrant  to  be  first 
quality  in  every  respect. 

No.  17,  Tea  Spoons,  No.  2,  Unique  pattern, 
a  new  design  shown  in  the  cut  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  very  handsome  pattern.  Price  $4.  75  a 
dozen.  W e  give  one  dozen  for  five  subscribers. 

No.  18,  Devserl  iSpuons,  No.  3,  same  pattern. 
Price  $4.25  for  half  dozen.  We  will  give 
oue-balf  dozen  for  five,  or  one  dozen  for  nine 
subscribers. 

No.  19.  Table  Spoons,  No.  4,  same  pattern. 
Price  $4  75  for  half  dozen.  We  will  give  half 
dozen  for  five  or  one  dozen  for  ten  subscribers. 

No.  20,  Child’s  Bet,  No.  96,  Roman  Medallion 
Pattern,  consisting  of  child’s  knife,  fork, 
spoon  and  napkin  ring  in  fine,  satin-lined, 
morocco  case  as  shown  in  the  cut— a  beaut i 


pensive  a  process,  that  it  could  be  purchased 
only  by  tue  wealthy.  From  a  small  begin 
niug  their  works  have  been  constantly  extend¬ 
ed  until  their  facilities  for  manufacturing  are 
excelled  by  none  in  the  world. 

The  manufacturers  are  t  hus  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  which,  though  they  stand  unrival- 
lug  in  design  and  durability,  can  be  sold  at 
moderate  prices,  'i’beie  is  no  hrauch  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  there  is  a  greater  opportunity 


become  loose  in  other  skates,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  much  of  the  disagreeable  noise  so  common 
In  rinks.  These  skates  are  made  and  supplied 
to  us  by  John  P  Lovell’s  Sons.  Boston,  Mass, 
who  guarantee  them  in  every  case.  Weoffer 
two  styles  of  the  oile  shown  in  cut. 

No.  36  has  japanned  hangers,  an  i  retails 
for  $4.  We  give  it  for  10  subscribers. 

No.  27  is  the  same  skate,  with  nickel-plated 
hangers.  Price  $4.85,  and  is  given  for  11  sub¬ 
scribers. 


No.  ‘38.  The  IIoumc  Patent  Scroll  Saw, 
Improved. 

This  saw  has  a  swing  of  15W  inches  between 
the  saw  blade  and  arm.  For  scroll  sawers 
this  is  a  very  desirable  and  useful  present.  It 
bas  a  tilting  blade  for  inlaying,  possesses  no 
lost  motion  and  bas  a  perfect  tension  on  saw 
blade.  It  runs  easy  and  has  a  drawer  for 
holding  tools  attached  to  each  table.  We 


ber  of  8Eve.\  subscribers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  This  clock  is  given  as  a  prem¬ 
ium  by  no  paper  but  the  Rural.  Sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  10 
Cortland  Street,  N.  Y. 


No.  30  The  Isbell  Mole  Trap. 


ful  birthday  or  Christmas  gift,  price  $5.75; 
given  for  six  subscribers. 

No  21.  Forks,  No  4.  In  this  fork  are  com 
bined  symmetry,  durability  and  a  perfect  and 
complete  adaptation  to  the  various  uses  to 
which  a  table  fork  is  subject.  It  is  different  ly 
constructed  from  any  fork  in  geuernl  use. 

Its  striking  advantages  ere  these;  tbo  two 
outside  tines  form  elliptical  blades;  they 
strengthen  the  fork  and  odd  to  its  symmetry 
of  outlinp;  and  they  are  made  to  cut  or  separ¬ 
ate  all  kinds  of  soft  food.  The  shape  fits 
them  better  than  the  ordinary  fork  to  convey 
food  to  the  mouth.  It  is  impossible  to  bend 
the  outside  tines  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  to¬ 
gether  as  is  often  done  with  ordinary  forks. 
No  matter  in  what  manner  the  fork  is  used, 
this  one  will  be  found  adapted  to  graceful  and 
convenient  handling,  while  it  will  prove  a 
lasting  ornament  to  any  table. 

No  better  guarantee  or  proof  of  the  very 
pure  and  excellent  quality  of  the  metal  of 
which  these  forks  are  made  could  be  given, 
than  that  they  are  from  the  celebrated  firm 
whose  name  accompanies  them.  The  finest 
nickel  silver,  which  is  made  in  their  own 
factory  and  under  their  careful  supervision, is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  forks,  and  in 
the  plating,  the  full  weight  of  silver  is  war¬ 
ranted.  They  are  medium,  sume  Unique  pat¬ 
tern,  full  size  and  style  shown  iu  cut,  with 
patent  cutting  tines,  price  $4.75  for  L:  dozen. 
Wo  give  %  dozen  for  five,  or  one  dozen  for 
ten  suliscribers. 

No.  22.  Nut  Picks.  (No.  2,)  same  pattern, 
price  $8,38  for  %  dozcu;  given  for  three 
subscribers. 

No,  28,  Medium  knives  Unique  pattern. 
These  are  made  with  superior  tempered 
steel  blades,  fine  nickel- silver,  hol¬ 
low  handles  and  are  the  most  serviceable 
knives  made  lor  general  use.  Price  $9  for  % 
dozen,  We  give  dozen  fur  nine  subscribers. 

The  above  goods  are  all  exira  plate  of  ele¬ 
gant  designs,  fully  warranted  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  reputation  for  fine  goods  and 
honest  dealing,  is  well  known. 

No. ‘3-1.  The  Aqitiipuit. 

This  is  a  continued  portable  force  pump, 
fire  engine^prinkler,  window  and  carriage 

washer,  bug  de¬ 
stroyer.  etc,,  and 
evidently  one  of  the 
most  useful  imple¬ 
ments.  As  illus¬ 
trated  in  thectit.it 
will  throw  water 
forcibly  against  a 
second  story  win¬ 
dow.  It  sprinkles 
the  garden  or  law  n, 
and  saves  its  cost  the 
first  season.  A  little 
effort  among  vour 
friends  will  enable 

yonto  raise  a  club  of  15  subscribers  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  and  secure  as  a  premium  this  useful  ma¬ 
chine.  Price  $9.  Made  by  W.  &  B.  Douglas, 
Middletown  Conn. 

No.  ‘25.  Lovell  Boiler  Bkuie. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  skate  that  it  approach¬ 
es  the  nearest  to  the  motion  of  ice  skating  of 


give,  with  this  saw  a  hand  drill  and  six  drill 
points,  a  screwdriver,  a  set  of  patterns  and 
one  dozen  saw  s,  all  complete,  lor  20 subscribers 


For  a  number  of  years 
past  the  Ex  peri  m  en  t 
Grounds  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  have  been 
infested  with  moles,  that 
made  us  not  a  little 
trouble.  W e  tried  several 
devices  for  catching 
them,  among  which  was 
the  Isbell  Tran,  made  by 
Young  &  Elliott,  18  Cort¬ 
land  Street.  New  York, 
which,  for  the  price,  we 
deem  the  most  useful  of 
any  tried  It  is  made  of 
the  best  annealed  iron, 
and  although  iu  use  for 
years,  it  will  not  shatter 
as  others  do  that  are 
made  of  common,  cheap 
•v.  cast  iron.  It  is  sure  in  its 
■  operation  and  never  fails 
to  kill.  The  price  is  $2, 
und  we  will  send  it  to  any 
one  sending  us  four  sub¬ 
scribers. 


No.  31.  Lion  Feed  flitter. 


The  working  parts  of  the  Lion  Cutter  which 
comprise  the  feed  rolls,  knife  and  bed  piece  or 
stationary  knife,  are  confined  in  iron  sides 
and  strongly  secured  to  the  frame  iu  such  a 
tnauu'T  as  to  give  it  strength  and  durability' 
in  the  most  convenient  and  com|*act  manner. 
The  feed  roller  is  constructed  so  that  its  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  comb  out  or  straighten  the  feed,  no 
matter  how  tangled  it  is,  before  presenting  it 
to  the  knives,  thus  giviug  a  more  uniform 
length  of  cut  than  any  device  yet  invented 
We  give  number  three,  size,  price  $25  for  50 
subscribers.  Manufactured  by  Belcher  & 
Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


No.  3‘8. 


Ued  nud  Ulster 


at 

A. 


$2  each.  Made  and  supplied  to  us  by 
H.  Pomeroy,  Hartford,  Couu. 


No.  ‘39.  The  Magnet, 

so  called,  wre  suppose,  because  it  is  so  at¬ 
tractive.  Its  practical  qualities  as  a  time¬ 
keeper  are  just  as  attractive  as  its  appearauce. 


any  skate  yet  produced.  Its  principal  tea 
lures  are  simulicity  and  strengt  h,  and  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  avoid  w  ear  ou  such  parts  as 


il'outhkecpMie 
Prolific. 

These  two  new'  grape*  are  seedlings  origin¬ 
ated  by  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 
They  are  several  years  old.  have  been  seen 
and  tested  by  many,  and  have  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion, but  are  now  offered  for  the  first  t  ime.  The 
Poughkeepsie  Red  much  resembles  the  Dela¬ 
ware  in  wood  and  foliage,  but  is  a  bettergruwer 
Iu  fruit  it  much  resembles  the  Delaware,  wi  h 
a  larger  cluster,  and  to  us  a  better  quality, 
and  ripens  at  Its  home  iu  August.  The  Ulster 
Prolific  much  resembles  iu  appear¬ 
ance  the  Catawba,  of  which  it  is  a 
seedling.  It  ripen*  at  Marlboro  from 
September  l*t  to  15th,  and.  to  our 
taste,  it  is  the  best  grape  Mr.  Caywood 
has  ever  produced.  Price  of  either 
$2  00.  To  any  person  sending  Us  a 
club  of  three,  and  who  so  desires  we 
will  have  sent  from  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Caywood  &  Buns,  Marlboro,  Ulster 
•  County,  N.  Y.,  oue  strong  two-jrear- 
old  vine  of  either  of  these  new, and 
promising  grapes,  or  for  a  club  of  five, 
one  or  each.  They  will  be  well  packed, 
and  delivered  free  of  expense. 


No.  33.  The  Niagara  Grape. 

Whatever  we  may  have  said  in 
favor  of  this  grape  in  the  past,  after 
another  year  of  trial  and  observation, 
we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
it  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  grape 
lovers  of  this  country.  We  are  glad 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  unre¬ 
stricted.  Price  $3.  To  every  one 
sending  us  a  club  of  four,  who  so 
desires,  we  will  have  sent  direct  from 
the  Niagara  While  Grape  Company, 
Lockport.  N.  Y.,  charges  paid,  one 
strong  two  year-old  vine  under  their 
seal.  and  guaranteed  genuine. 
Everybody  should  have  at  least  one, 
and  this  will  enable  you  to  secure 
it  of  undoubted  purity,  with  a  very 
little  effort. 


The  design  is  elegant  and  the  finish  in  keep- 
iug  with  the  desigu,  It  is  nickel  plated,  has 
glass  sides  showiug  the  works,  and  an  alarm 
attachment.  We  give  it  for  the  small  num¬ 


No.  34.  Marlboro  Raspberry. 

This  raspberry  bas  been  wdely 
tested  aod  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  a 
remarkably  vigorous  grower,  hardy, 
oirl  v,  at  least  ten  days  earlier,  and  if 
nossib’e  uioie  productive  than  the  Cutbbert. 
It  is  firm  and  a  good  shipper;  to  sum  up  in  a 
few  w’ords,  it  is  vigorous,  Imdv.  productive, 
firm,  of  fine  color  aud  good  quality.  It  is 
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turnip,  parsnip, 
spinach,  sage.sorg 
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now  offered  for  the  first  time.  Price  $1.00 
per  plant — $9.c0  per  dozen.  Wo  will  give  it 
in  premiums  as  follows — For  two  subscribers, 
one  a  new  ODe,  four  plants;  for  three,  two 
new  ones,  eight  planrs;  and  for  four,  three  of 
them  now,  a  baker's  dozen  (13),  They  will  be 
from  the  originanvs,  A.  J.  Cay  wood  &  Sons, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. — thus  insuring  genuineness — 
w  ill  be  strong  plants,  well  packed  aud  deliv¬ 
ered  free  by  mail  or  express. 

No.  33.  Stcveus’s  New  No.  3  Itifle. 

This  rifle,  24-inch  barrel,  22, 

32,  38,  or  44  caliber,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  hunting  or  target  gun. 

It  is  fitted  with  the  Beach 
combination  sight,  with  an 
open  rear  sight  ou  the  barrel. 

Combined  with  the  Beach  and 
Vernier  sights,  it  is  instantly 
changeable  from  a  huuting  to 
a  target  rifle  and  vice  versa. 

This  gun  is  made  with  half- 
romid  barrel,  somewhat  light¬ 
er  than  the  usual  weight;  stock 
varnished  and  finely  finished ; 
frame  and  butt  plate  nickel- 
plated.  It  is  easily  taken 
apart  and  carried  in  a  valise  or 
trunk.  Unless  otherwise  or¬ 
dered,  it  is  chambered  for  ore  i- 
nary  Rim  Fire  Ammunition, 
to  bo  had  in  any  village  in  the 
laud,  These  advantages  are 
so  evident  as  to  need  no  com¬ 
ment.  Messrs.  Stevens  «fe  Co., 

Chicopee  Falls, 

Mass.,  have  a  very 
high  staudard  for 
gnus,  and  not  one 
is  allowed  to  leave 
the  factory  until 
it  wj)l  stand  the 
most  exacting  tests 
in  every  respect. 

Their  high  charac¬ 
ter  is  a  guaranty 
for  their  goods. 

This  is  a  good  op 
portnnity  for  our 
friends  to  get  a 
good  rifle  aud 
help  the  Rural 
Price  |25 ;  given 
for  68  subscribers 
at  $2.00. 


No.  38*  Now  Model  Pocket  Itifle. 


No.  3«.  The 


Mark  in  non  Reservoir  Pen. 
U.  Macbinnon  &  Co., 
109  Broadway,  New  York, 
makers.  Fora  pen  al  ways 
ready  for  use  this  has  no 
equal.  It  will  write  75 
pages  of  foolscap  with  one 
filling,  and  does  away 
with  the  use  of  ink  bottles, 
aud  the  annoyance  of  fre¬ 
quently  dipping  the  pen  in 
ink,  as  is  necessary  withan 
ordinary  gold  or  steel  pen. 
The  point  is  made  of  irid- 
um,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturers  to  last  40 
3'ears,  and  is  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  order  for  three  years 
free  of  cost.  1 1  may  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket  without 
any  danger  of  breaking,  as 
it  is  encased  in  gutta-per¬ 
cha  with  gold-mounted, 
chased  tops.  Price  $5,00. 
We  will  present  it  for  a 
club  of  six  subscribers. 

Patent  Adjustable 
Tool-holder. 

This  is  a  "hollow  handle 
inclosing  20  cast  steel  tools. 
The  handle  is  of  hard 
maple  with  liguumvitte 
cap.  It  has  an  adjustable 
steel  chuck  capable  of 
bolding  auy  tool  from  a 
cambric  needle  to  an  eight- 
inch  mill  file.  The  tools 
are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
with  the  present  chuck  no 
tool  can  pull  out.  Tbe  tool- 
holder  is  very  useful  on 
countless  occasions  in 
every  bouse.  Price  $1.00. 
Given  for  two  subscribers, 
and  10  cents  extra  for  post¬ 
age. 


No.  37.  Maeomber’s  Corn  Planter. 


This  can  al=o  be  used  as  a  bean  and  beet 
planter.  It  has  no  disk,  slide,  or  brush  to  be 
continually  causing  trouble.  The  quautity  of 
seed  dropped  is  gauged  by  a  thumb-nut.  Price 
$3.50.  Given  for  four  subscribers.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  8.  M.  Macomber,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


1  his  rifle,  shown  in  the  cut,  has  a  barrel  only  10  inches  long,  weighs  but  a  little  more  than 
two  pounds,  and  when  the  Breech  Rest  is  removed  is  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  Combined 
"^ed  as  an<*  i*?.®?  Sights  without  any  change.  It  does  good  shooting  at  40 

9J'  distances  skill  is  require!,  but  any  boy  or  man  who  has  never  shot  a  rifle 

,  can.  m  a  shert  time,  do  accurate  work  for  usual  distances  at  target  or  game.  It  brings 

.  11  K,,tD®  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  is  a  good  thing  to  carry  in  pocket  for  use 
E"®  V19  *ho^?un  fa,ls.  to  do  execution.  If.  h  22-100  aud  32-100  caliber,  and  is  easily  used  and 
,  I .  CQ,n'  luis.ntloiH  made  of  good  material  in  every  part,  and  with  honest  workmanship, 
by  J.  Stevens  A  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  Price  $12.25.  Given  for  38  subscribers. 


Here  is  an  article 
of  almost  universal 
utility.  The  cut 
shows  the  stylo  of 
the  kuife.  It  is 
fully  warranted  by 
the  makers,  Maher 
&  Grosh,  Toledo.O  , 
who  are  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  trust¬ 
worthy  firm,  who 
never  send  out  an 
inferior  article. 
Price  of  knife  8L. 
We  give  it  for  three 
subscribers. 


No.  39.  I'l'iinlng  Kniie. 


No.  10.  Imperial  Croquet  or  Lnwn  Pool  Set. 


When  played  this  is  a  fascinating  and  exciting  game, 
lawn;  is  easy  to  learn,  and  is  a  very  healthful  exercise. 


It  presents  a  fine  appearance  on  the 
Wo  will  send  a  fine  French  polished 


set,  price  $10  for  a  club  of  20  subscribers,  or  a  nicely  painted  and  varnished  set.  price  $7  50 
tor  a  club  of  lo  subscribers.  Supplied  to  us  by  E.  I.  Horsman,  80  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


No.  41.  Farmer*’  Anvil  and  Vine. 

Something  every  farmer  is  in  need  of.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  one  cheap;  do  not  miss  it. 


Prices  Nos.  1,  $4.50;  2,  $3  50;  8,  $3  00.  Given  for  12,  10.  and  8  subscribers  respectively. 
-  lanufactured  by  the  Rie hardsem  Manufacturing  Co.,  Worcester,  Muss. 


No.  4 'i.  The  Mitchell  Farm  Wagon. 

We  have  used  this  wagon  for  a  number  of  years  as  premiums,  and  it  hasalwayspleased 
our  patrons  so  well  that  we  offer  itagain.lt  satisfies  completely  every  one  who  uses  it. 
It  is  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  timber  and  of  the  best  iron  aud  steel.  It  has  a  steel 


spring  seat,  Hurlbut  patent  brake,  top-box,  whiffletrees,  evener.  neck-yoke  and  stay 
chains  aud  is  sent  out  ready  for  service.  The  one  wo  offer  has  a  %xl0  inch  skein  and  l%x 
9-10  aud  %-inch  tire.  Price  $110,  and  we  present  it  for  a  club  of  160  subscribers  at  $2 
each.  Made  by  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


No.  43.  Folding  Scissors. 

There  is  nothing  more  handy  and  useful 
than  a  pair  of  scissors,  aud  nothing  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  carry  if  the  points  are  unprotected. 
The  ones  here  offered  are  entirely  safe,  as  they 


No.  44.  Excelsior  Grass  Scetlrr.  PriceSlO. 

This  little  machine,  fully  described  on  page 
745  of  Special  Premium  List,  will  lie  given  to 
any  person  sending  us  a  club  of  20  subscribers, 
and  it  will  do  all  the  grass  seeding  for  the 
whole  lot.  A  capital  chance. 


No.  45.  Two-horsc  Plow  No.  8. 

Manufactured  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Price  $16.  Given  for  a 
club  of  33  subscribers.  For  cut  and  descrip¬ 
tion  see  Special  Premium  "list  page  741. 


fold  up  as  shown  in  tbe  cut,  and  are  perfectly 
harmless  to  carry.  The  price  is  $1.  They 
are  supplied  to  us  by  Maber  &  Grosh,  Toledo, 
Ohio.,  and  we  send  them  for  three  subscribers. 


No.  46.  Single-horse  Plow  No.  3. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  us  by  thesame 
firm  as  No.  45.  Price  $10.  Given  for  a  club 
of  20  subscribers.  The  cut  aud  description 
will  be  found  on  page  746  of  the  Special  Pre¬ 
mium  list. 


No.  47.  Matthewa*  Hcctl  Drill. 

This  well  known  garden  drill  will  open  a 
furrow,  drop  seed  accurately,  cover  it  the 
desired  depth,  lightly 
roll  it  and  at.  the  same 
time  mark  the  uext 
row.  Itsowswitlian 
evenness  and  rapidity 


impossible  to  the 
most  skillful  bands 
alone.  It  will  sow 
beet,  carrot,  onion, 
parsnip, 


etc.  I  he  drill  is  complete,  durable,  and  easily 
managed.  Price  $14.  Giveu  for  a  club  of  28 
subscribers  at  $2  each.  Made  by  T.  B.  Ever¬ 
ett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


No*  48.  Noyes’  liny  Fnrrler, 

Those  who  have  the  hnnd- 
Hog  of  hay  will  bo  delighted 
with  fln<  offer  of  this  uuple- 
ineiJL  III  has  stood  the  test  of 
years  and  of  competition  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It 
l’UK  received  many  first  pre- 
2W  miums  at  lairs.  It  Ib  adapt- 
wm'*  ed  to  use  in,  or  out  of  the 
Wv  barn;  for  taking  hay  in  or 

Wt  out  of  buildings  as  well  as 

_  for  stacking  it  in  the  opeu 

field,  with  very  lit  tie  expense  for  the  stacking 
frame.  It  saves  time  and  expense,  is  durable 
and  does  not  easily  get  out.  of  order.  Price 
8 10; given  tor  20  subscribers  at  $2  each.  Made 
by  the  U.  8.  Wind  Eugiuo  and  Pump  (Jo., 
Batavia,  111. 


No.  49.  The  Keyntone  W’nsher. 

This  washer  is  warranted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  wash  clean,  if  properly  used,  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  anything  that  can  be  washed  by 


iiund.  It  is  easy  in  operation,  does  not  wear 
the  clothes,  and,  if  properly  used,  will  last  for 
years.  Price  $7;  given  for  a,  club  of  five  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $3  each.  Made  by  F.  F.  Adams  & 
(Jo.,  Erio,  Pa. 


No.  50.  Horstn an's  Bicycle. 

This  is  ouo  of  the  cheapest  and  best  youth’s 
bicycles  on  the  market.  Price  $35.00,  Given 


for  95  subscribers.  Manufactured  by  E.  I. 
Horsman,  80  William  Street,  Now  York. 


No.  51.  Ilrailley’H  Two-Wheeler. 

This  vehicle  is  manufactured  liy  Bradley  & 
C'o.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Perry  patent. 
It  has  a  large,  roomy  body,  full  37  inches 
wide  at  top  of  cushion.  It  is  trimmed  with 
dark-green  broadcloth,  wood  dash,  1)4  inch 


axles,  with  wheels  to  correspond.  It 
weighs  about  225  pounds,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  all  the  jogging  motion  from  the  body  of 
the  curt  is  overcome,  making  it  ride  as 
easy  as  a  plia-ton.  The  {gdee  of  the  one  shown 
in  the  cut  is  $30,  and  wo  give  it  for  a  club  of 
200  subscribers. 


No. 


52.  Albion  Sulky  Rnke. 

For  cut  and  description  of  this  rake  set 
Special  Premium  List,  No.  22.  The  price  is  $30 
and  we  give  it  for  00  subscribers  Manufac 
tured  by  the  Albion  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Al 
bion,  Mioh. 
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No.  53.  H  ientiflc  Corn  ami  Feed  Mill. 

The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  furnish  us  with  the  above  mill 


No.  59.  Lady’s  Vest  Chnin. 

Rolled  gold,  with  solid  gold  tips.  Price  -$8.00;  given  for  16  subscribers. 


ing  plates  are  of  a  special  metal  perfectly  hard ;  are  self  sharpening,  and  can  be  run  in  either 
direction,  thus  rendering  them  very  durable.  They  grind  perfectly  corn  and  cob,  shelled  corn, 
and  all  grains.  We  offer  No.  4  size,  price  $60,  for  168  subscribers. 


No.  54.  Harmonica. 

The  celebrated  Richter  Harmonica,  German  silver 
side*,  four  brass  plates.  Price  50  cents.  Given  for  one 
new  subscriber. 


.  No.  61.  No.  62. 

•  Gent’s  Vest  Chain. 

Rolled  gold,  solid  gold  tips.  Price  $6;  given  for  a  club  of  12  subscribers. 
Same  as  above,  only  lighter  in  weight;  given  for  a  club  of  11  subscribers, 
Same  as  No.  61,  ouly  lighter;  given  for  a  club  of  nine  subscribers. 


No.  55.  Tremels  Comzarl. 

German  silver  sides.  Price  $2.50.  Given  for  four  subscribers. 


No.  63.  No.  64.  No.  65. 

No.  03.  Lady’s  Ring. 

Solid,  Rolled  gold,  withsetting  of  garnet  and  pearl.  Price  $6;  given  fora  club  of  14  subscribers. 

No.  Ol.  Lady's  Luce  Pin* 

Price  $2.50;  given  for  a  club  of  seven  subscribers. 

No.  05.  Gent’s  Cumco  If  in”. 

Price  $12;  given  for  24  subscribers. 

Nos.  59  to  05  are  supplied  to  us  by  H.  C.  Haskell,  12  John  Street,  New  York. 


List.  They  are  supplied  to  us  by  Cornish, 
Curtis  &  Greene,  Fort  Atkinson,  W is.  Price 
$7  (X).  Given  for  a  club  of  14  subscribers. 


No.  OO. 

Universalob. 
Family  Scale 
— weighs  from  % 
oz.  to  240  lbs., 
and  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Price 
$10,  Given  for 
a  club  of  16  sub¬ 
scribers. 


No.  50.  Accordcoti. 

With  10  keys,  black  moulding,  two  stops,  two  sets  of  reeds,  with  corners  and  clasps 
ze  7x13.  Price  $6.00  Given  for  nine  subscribers. 


No.  71.  Syracuse  Sulky  Plow. 

In  workmanship  and  practical  features,  this 
plows  stands  among  the  very  best.  It  has 
pnoven  so  perfect  in  the  field  that  not  a  single 
change  has  been  made  in  its  mechanism  since 
it  was  first  put  upon  the  market.  The  Beam. 
Jointer,  Standard  and  Bale  that  carries  the 
plow,  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  Open 


No.  07. 

Portable  Plat¬ 
form  Scale.— 
This  has  a  sliding 
poise,  is  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  to 
800  lbs.  Price 
$22.50;  given  fora 
club  of  40  subscrib¬ 
ers. 


No.  57.  Aeeordeou. 

10  keys,  fancy  color,  two  stops,  single  bellows,  mirrors  in  moulding,  patent  corner  pro¬ 
tectors;  size,  7x13.  Price  $8.00.  Given  for  13. 


Hearth  and  Bessemer  steel.  In  fact,  no  pains 
or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  plow 
first  olas*  in  all  its  parts,  and  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  premiums  which  have  been  awarded  it 
during  the  present  season,  we  judge  that  its 
merits  ar«  appreciated  everywhere.  We 
present  this  plow  for  a  dub  of  90  sut  scrihers. 
Manufactured  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow 
Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


“Stop  Thief!”—' This  scale  has  a  capacity 
of  >£oz.  to  10  lbs.,  and  retails  for  $1.15.  We 
offer  it  for  only  two  subscribers. 

These  three  styles  of  scales  as  shown  above 
are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  our  friends.  W  e  get  them 
of  the  manufacturer,  Jones  of  Binghamton, 
Binghamtou,  N.  Y. ,  whose  reputation  as  a 
maker  of  true  and  reliable  scales  is  well  es¬ 
tablished. 


No.  72.  Clurk’s  Root  Cutter. 

This  cutter  is  manufactured  by  the  Higga- 
outn  Manf.  Corporation,  Higganuui,  Conn. 
Price  $14;  given  tor  a  club  of  28  subscribers. 


No.  69  Frank  Wilson’s  Ilaud  Hone  Mill. 

This  little  mill  will  take  whole  oyster  shells 
or  bones  as  large,  and  grind 
at  the  rate  of  one  peck  in  15 
minutes. 


No.  73-  The  New  '  e*k  ^eed  Drill. 

Made  by  same  firm  as  No  72.  Price  $12 
given  for  a  club  of  24  subscribers. 


It  is  worth  very 
much  to  every  beeper  of  poul- 
^ iASXJLjy  try ,  whetherfarm  or  city  resi- 
d>’nt.  It  weighs  34  pounds, 
and  costs  $5.00.  W e  will  give  it  for  a  c'ub  of 
12  subscribers.  Manufactured  by  Wilson  Bros,, 
Easton.  Pa. 


No.  94.  Corn  Sheller. 

Made  by  same  linn  as  No.  72  Price  $15.50 
given  for  a  club  of  31  subscribers. 


No.  75-  Farmers’  Fnvorire  Cider  Mill. 

Made  bv  same  firm  as  No  72.  Price  $22 
given  for  a  club  of  44  subscribers. 


No.  5S.  Violin. 

A  good  violin  with  bow  and  paper  case.  Price  $7.50.  Given  for  15  subscribers. 


No.  70  Rectangular  Churn,  No.  *2. 

A  cut  and  full  description  of  this  churn  may 
be  found  on  Page  3  of  the  Special  Premium 


For  oms  and  descriptions  of  Nos.  72,  73,  and 
74  see  Special  Premium  List,  Page  745,  and 
for  No.  75  see  page  744. 


Nos.  54  to  58  are  supplied  to  us  by  Herman  Sonntag,  12  Park  Place,  New  York, 
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THE  MIN  WONDERFUL  IN  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

Teaching  the  Principles  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  the  Effects  of  Stimulants  and 

Narcotics, 

This  book  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  subjects  that  Bun  van’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  does 
to  religious  teachings.  The  reader  gains  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health 
while  being  entertained  by  the  reading  of  a  most  charming  book. 

The  Table  of  Contents  by  Chapters  has  these  striJnng  subjects; 

The  “Foundations'”  which  are  the  bones  The  “Walls'  are  the  muscles,  while  the  skin  and 
hair  are  called  the  “Siding  and  Shingles.”  The  head  is  an  “Observatory,"  in  which  arc  found 
a  pair  of  "Telescope*  ”  and  radiating  from  it  are  the  nerves  compared  to  a  “Telegraph'’  and 
“Phonograph.”  The  communications  are  kept  up  with  the  "Kitchen,”  “Dining-room.”  “But¬ 
ler’s  l’antry,”  “Laundry,”  and  "Engine.”  The  house  is  heated  l*v  a  “Furnace*”  which  is  also  a 
“Sugar  Manufactory.”  Nor  fc  the  house  without  mystery,  for  it  contains  a  number  of  “M  vs- 
terious  Chambers  ”  It.  is  protected  bv  a  wonderful  “Burglar  Alarm.”  and  watched  over  "by 
various  “Guardians  ”  A  pair  of  charming  “Windows”  adorn  the  “Facade,”  and  a  “Whisper¬ 
ing  Gallery”  offers  a  delightful  lanvrinth  Tor  our  wanderings, 

in  fact,  the  book  is  more  wonder  ful  than  a  fairy  tale,  more  intensely  interesting  than  a 
romance,  and  more  replete  with  valuable  truth*  than  any  book  of  the  present  day. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS 

“If  the  good  people  who  distribute  tracts  to  ordinary  text  books,  would  do  well  to  give 

the noor  would  throw'  in  along  with  them  some  this  novel  method  of  instruction  an  examina- 

copies  of  this  little  book,  they  would  be  doing  tion  ” — Detroit  Post,  Detroit.  Mfch 

a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  "It  is  emphatically  a  useful  book,  and  it 

world  certainly.  Whatever  saves  the  body  should  meet  with  the  warmest  favor  at  the 

helps  the  soul.” — Truth.  hands  of  parents,  teachers,  and  all  others  iu- 

“Teachers  who  find  it  difficult  to  interest  terestod  in  the  .ilssemiuatiou  of  sound  hygienic 
pupils  in  the  study  of  physiology  with  the  .  priori  pi  .-s.”— Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


So  Say  All  Progressive  Farmers 
and  Rural  People. 


For  the  LARGEST  CLUBS;  to  be  given  by  us  to  our  SUBSCRIBERS 


No  matter  if  the  largest  club  received  from  subscribers  should  be  but  hall-a-dozen, 
the  sender  will  be  entitled  to  the  First  Prize,  the  sender  of  the  next  largest  club, 
to  the  second,  and  so  on.  Should  the  list  of  presents  be  exhausted,  subscri¬ 
bers  sending  additional  clubs  may  select  appropriate  articles  from  our 
Regular  Premium  List.  These  presents,  together  with  our 


FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION  and  our  REGULAR  PREMIUMS  are 
the  most  liberal  distributions  ever  made  by  a  paper 

to  its  subscribers. 

This  is  no  lottery  scheme,  no  gift  enterprise,  but  GOOD  PAY  for  generous  work. 


herd,  I  will  convince  the  most  »keptical. 

|  At  our  last  county  fair  a  noted  Jersey 
breeder  said  to  me,  “If  wo  only  had  such 
escutcheons  on  our  Jerseys  as  vour  Devons 
have,  wouldn  t  it,  be  just  grand!”  Again,  it 
lea  settled  fact  that,  a  moderate-sized  animal 
is  more  easily  fed,  is  generally  hardier,  and 
more  profitablo  in  every  vay,  In  proportion 
to  its  size,  than  overgrown  beasts.  One  of 
tho  most  valuable  features  of  the  Devons  is 
their  aptitude  to  fatten  even  at  un  early  age. 
I  have  tried  them  side  by  side  with  the  Short¬ 
horns  and  Hollands  ftt  two  years  of  age; 
while  tho  Devons  would  get  fat  before  har¬ 
vest  was  over,  and  sell  readily  for  $45  to  $50 
per  head.  I  was  obliged  to  winter  tho  others 
again,  and  thus  lost  all  pr<  fits. 

As  to  the  quality  of  their  heef,  hear  what 
the  butcher  has  to  say— and  hisdictum  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  all  consumers.  W  hilo  at  tho  last  State 
Fair  at  Albany.  1  heard  a  butcher  remark,  as 
a  herd  of  Hereford*  were  passing,  that  they 
were  the  most  unprofitable  for  the  block  of  all 
breeds,  as  their  fat  was  laid  on  in  chunks,  not 
well  mixed;  and  bo  declared  at  the  same  time 
(to  a  largo  crowd)  that  the  Devon  was  the  best 
beef  for  both  butcher  and  consumer,  it  being 
well  marbled  and  heavy  in  all  essential 
points.  He  was  then  asked  If  he  considered 
them  better  than  the  Short  horns,  to  which  he 
replied  emphatically,  “  Yes 

They  not  only  fatten  readily  when  young, 
but  they  make  the  best  aud  finest  of  oxi-n;  if 
any  doubt  this.  I  would  advise  them  to  attend 
tho  next  fair  held  ul  Danbury.  Ct.,  where  they 
will  see  from  125  to  150  pairs  of  oxen,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  are  little  Devons,  sour'  weigh¬ 
ing  a.KOO  to  4,000  pounds  per  pair,  raked  on 
those  rock-bound  bills,  and  every  one  fit  for  the 
shambles,  which  proves  that  they  will  thrive 
and  fatten  on  short  keeping,  where  other 
breeds  would  grow  lean.  They  not-  only  pos¬ 
sess  these  Hue  qualities,  but  being  so  long  thor¬ 
oughbred,  they  transmit  them  with  such 
marked  distinction,  that  tneir  prepotency 
makes  them  invaluable  for  crossing  on  other 
cattle. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  thut.  when,  after 
the  craze  about  other  breeds  has  died  out,  and 
many  men  have  lost  their  all  chasing  a  bub¬ 
ble.  then  will  the  Devons,  wiih  their  bright, 
intelligent  eyes;  fancy  horn*;  beautiful,  uni¬ 
form  color;  well  developed  milk  veins;  un- 
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Is  read  by  the  best  class  of  rural  people  in  America— and  they  believe  in  it 


PRIZE  ESS  AY. -Class  IV. 


CATTLE— THE  BEST  BREED  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
AND  THE  SHAMBLES. 

While  I  would  not  say  aught  against  any 
breed  of  cattle,  as  all  have  some  good  points, 
I  desire  to  give  some  of  the  points  in  which  I 
think  a  breed  long  overlooked  is  superior.  I 
claim  that  the  Devons  stand  preeminent  for 
utility,  alike  to  the  grazier,  fancier  or  capital¬ 
ist.  It  ia  conceded  by  all  that  they  are  the 
most  thoroughbred  of  all  breeds,  and  the 
handsomest  cattle  in  the  world;  and  ns  for 
their  milk  and  butter  qualities,  all  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  I  never  saw  better.  I  have  tried 
the  Shurt  horns  with  results  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  :  the  milk  teems  rather  light  in  yield 
and  of  medium  quality;  they  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  dairy  breeds.  I  have  also 
tried  the  much- vaunted  Hollands:  they 
gave  enough  milk  as  to  quantity,  but  It  lacked 
the  great  essential, quality  And  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Jerseys  was  still  more  unsatis¬ 
factory;  their  milk  was  rich,  but  the  quantity 
was  too  small  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  com¬ 
mon  farmer. 

Lastly  1  tried  the  Devons.  At  the  time  of 
iny  first  purchase  I  was  told  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  breeds,  that  I  would  ag-iin  lie 
disappointed ;  but  I  nave  not.  I  find 
them  to  tie  ull  chat,  I  anticipated,  and  even 
more.  They  make  very  fat  calves  and  this  is 
an  undisputably  good  feature  in  a  cow  Then, 
again,  they  give  good  messes  of  the  richest 
milk,  which  produces  a  large  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  of  the  finest  texture  and  flavor;  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  make,  l>y  actual 
test,  from  15  to  is  pounds  of  butter  per  week, 
on  grass  alone.  Then,  they  are  verv  mild  aud 
docile,  and  mildness  and' docility  go  far  to¬ 
wards  constituting  a  first-cla-s  dairy  cow. 
They  surpass  all  in  the  development  of  the 
milk  mirror  or  escutcheon,  which  is  a  good 
indication  of  a  dairy  breed.  Borne  may  think 
this  last  assertion  a  little  overdrawn,  but  if 
any  Buch  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  my 


Conducted  by  practical,  every-day  farmers  like  yourselves,  who  heartily  devote  their  en¬ 
tire  time  to  the  work,  that  they  may  write  from  practical  knowledge. 

The  R.  N.-  Y\  strives  to  be  Sparkling ,  Trustworthy 
and  Pare.  It  has  no  private  interests  advo¬ 
cate.  It  loves  and  can  afford  to  tell  the  truth. 


All  of  our  subscribers  are  solicited  to  aid  in  increasing  the  RURAL’S  circulation  for 
1884-5.  Make  it  known  that  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  CANNOT  AFFORD 
TO  DO  WITHOUT  IT,  and  that  $2.00  cannot  be  more  advantageously 

spent  than  in  subscribing  for 
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PREPARING  FOR  WORK. 


successful.  We  are  very  glad  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends,  and  we  assure  them  that 
we  are  heartily  in  accord  in  our  work,  and  in 
an  intense  dpsire  to  make  the  Rural  so  plain 
and  practical  that  all  can  understand  it,  to 
have  it  progressive  and  wide-awake  in  test¬ 
ing  every  new  thing,  and  so  truthful  and  fear¬ 
less  in  its  reports  thereon,  that  it  shall  always 
be  a  safe  guide. 

Above  all  things,  we  wish  to  remain  in  full 
accord  and  sympathy  with  the  farmer,  and 
worthy  of  his  confidence  and  support.  —Eds. 


hinder  work  upon  the  good  land. 

Study  to  save  fencing. 

Deepen  your  plowing  gradually,  say  about 
one-half  inch  at  each  rotation,  till  you  have 
from  10  to  12  inches  of  soil. 

Harrow  more.  Harrow  in  manure  before 
it  is  plowed  under  [Don’t  plow  it  under  at  all. 
— Eds.],  so  that  it  will  not  be  left  in  a  stratum 
under  the  soil,  but  be  mixed  with  it.  Harrow 
planted  potatoes  and  corn  both  before  and 
after  the  plants  are  up. 

Use  a  light  cultivator  and  keep  the  surface 
constantly  fine,  to  serve  as  a  mulch;  start  it, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  possible  after  every 
shower.  Sink  it  deep  in  the  middles,  just 
oueo,  when  corn  and  potatoes  are  five  inches 
high;  afterwards  go  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  keep  the  field  as  flat  as  possible. 

To  buy,  or  contract  to  hire  a  self-binder, 
will  save  you  from  being  left  in  the  lurch  by 
harvest  hands. 

Market  from  the  field  all  the  potatoes  you 
can,  unless  you  are  sure  that  their  price  will 
rise  a  third. 

Thin  soil;  thick  seeding. 

The  labor  and  food  needed  to  keep  a  cow 
alive  and  healthy,  are  all  expense.  The  profit 
comes  only  from  the  surplus  food  and  care 
which  sho  turns  into  milk  or  flesh,  and  the 
manure  which  is  saved.  But  you  lose  the 
flesh  which  she  works  off  on  long  drives,  or 
consumes  in  resisting  cold;  and  you  lose  the 
manure  which  she  puts  where  it  can  do  no 
good.  Therefore  invest  in  water  near  at  hand, 
warm  buildings,  and  tight  stable  floors. 

It  pays  the  rich  farmer.  aDd  it  may  save 
the  poor,  to  make  a  compost  by  gathering  all 
waste,  saving  all  solid  and  liquid  manure  and 
house-slops  not  fed  to  pigs,  mixing  all  with 
an  absorbent  (mellowed  muck  is  best)  and  rot¬ 
ting  it  down,  till  it  can  only  be  shoveled. 

Let  no  hoof  of  heavy  beast  tramp  your 
meadows  or  plow  laud  while  soft,  unless  it  be 
for  necessary  work. 

Compute  how  many  acres  of  fodder  corn 
or  sorghum  would  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk 
of  your  dairy,  in  spite  of  drought,  and  sow 
them.  Expect  the  drought. 

Have  strong  wagons;  a  small  load  requires 
both  man  and  team;  and  since  teaming  is  a 
“department  of  your  occupation,”  don’t 
shirk  road  work. 

If  for  a  number  of  years  you  save  your  own 
seed,  selecting  to  plunt  just  what  you  want 
to  harvest,  you  will  get  a  strain  of  seed  yield¬ 
ing  well,  fitted  to  your  soil  and  climate,  and 
slow  to  “  ruu  out.” 

Mix  earth  with  roots,  and  keep  them  as  near 
to  freezingasyou  can. 

Become  a  specialist  if  your  land  favors  it; 
but  don’t  take  for  a  specialty  a  very  exhaust¬ 
ing  crop. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  II. 


We  are  now  actively  preparing  for  the 
Winter’s  campaign  on  our  Western  New-York 
Farm. 

We  are  getting  the  raw  material,  such  as 
iambs  for  winter  feeding;  ewes  for  breeding 
winter  laiulis;  cows  for  butter  and  beef  inak 
tog;  sows  for  pig  breeding;  oil  meal,  bran, 
malt  sprouts  and  other  food,  and  shall  shortly 
put  our  “manure  machine”  into  active  opera¬ 
tion.  W e  tnink  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  pros¬ 
perous  season’s  run,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  not  less  than  1,500  loads  of  the  richest 
manure,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  we  might 
rnuke  a  fair  margin  of  profit  besides. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers,  wo  shall  soon  give  illustrations  of  the  barns 
(the  mill  proper),  and  their  internal  arrange¬ 
ments;  the  water  system,  which  is  wholly  arti¬ 
ficial,  being  a  wind  mill,  tank  and  system  of 
pipes — we  shall  also  in  detail  tell  how  much 
of  each  kind  of  stock  we  are  putting  in,  and 
our  mode  of  treating  the  same,  and  promise 
now  to  tell  of  some  practices  that  will  bo  new 
nnd  startling  to  the  notions  of  many  feeders, 
but  which  we  have  proved,  by  the  best  of  all 
tests,  practical  success,  to  be  correct. 

Of  all  the  institutions  on  our  farm,  there  is 
none  which  is  so  important  in  its  results  upon 
the  productiveness  and  profits  of  the  farm,  os 
this  same  “manure  machine.”  By  the  aid  of 
the  fine  quality  of  the  manure  we  there  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  large  quantity  made,  we  are 
enabled  to  grow  the  large  crops  which  have 
made  the  reputation  of  our  farm;  und  so  far, 
the  waste  products— the  beef,  mutton,  wool 
and  butter  made — have  given  us  a  handsome 
return  in  money.  Oh,  how  we  wish  every 
farmer  would  establish  a  “manure  machine” 
until  such  a  tiling  should  not  be  heard  of  as 
that  American  oil  meal,  bran  and  other  rich 
feeding  stuffs  should  be  exported,  instead  of 
all  beiug  judiciously  fed  at  home  and  the 
manure  mode  therefrom  returned  to  our  im¬ 
poverished  fields. 


SHORT  PITHY  PARAGRAPHS, 


have  a  soil  rich,  deep,  mellow  and  dry 
enough,  is  to  have  all  agricultural  power. 
But  even  then  if  you  use  inferior  tools,  stock. 
Beeds  and  hired  help,  you  can’t  more  than 
half  succeed. 

You  should  have  enough  tools,  teams  and 
help  to  keep  your  work  safely  in  hand. 

The  most  foolish  economy  is  to  breed  with 
poor  males.  Scrub  btfll,  sernb  fanner. 

Make  careful  plans,  or  you  will  sometimes  be 
idle,  sometimes  be  crowded  by  beaped-up  jobs. 

Take  time  for  full  book  accounts  from  any¬ 
thing  except  sleep  and  Sunday. 

Provide  in  advance:  engage  men,  buy  seeds, 
teams  and  harness,  repair  tools,  etc. ,  in  the 
Winter,  have  Paris-green  ready  before  the 
bugs  come. 

Every  day  of  useful  labor  before  or  after 
the  “season,”  make*  your  year  a  day  longer 

That  scarce  thing,  a  truly  good  farm  hand, 
if  found,  should  be  kept  by  giving  him  em¬ 
ployment  the  year  round. 

One  of  our  most  costly  economies  is  the 
dismissal  of  our  hands  in  the  Fall ;  for  then  we 
keep  less  stock,  and  give  it  less  care  than 
would  pay  us  well. 

Study  the  seed  catalogues  and  search  your 
paper  for  reports  on  all  much  praised  varie¬ 
ties. 

Compute  what  it  takes  per  hill  to  give  the 
big  yields  of  potatoes  reported  in  the  Rural, 
and  if  the  system  followed  seems  at  all  ration¬ 
al,  try  it  on  a  small  scale.  Raise  what  you 
can  produce  at  the  largest  net  profit,  which 
may  not  be  what  your  neighbor  does  best 
with,  or  what  yields  you  the  largest  gross 
crop. 

Learn  as  soon  as  possible,  by  trial  with  full 
accounts  of  all  items  of  cost,  what  crops,  rota¬ 
tion,  depth  of  plowing,  fertilizers,  suit  your 
land  best. 

Abolish  the  small,  fenced-in  garden,  and 
grow  vegetables  in  the  corn  or  potato  field- 
beets,  early  cabbage,  lettuce,  onions  and  peas, 
with  potatoes.  Plant  in  hills  or  drills,  just 
as  those  crops  are  planted;  cultivate  with 
them,  and  you  will  have  vegetables. 

Plant  all  small  fr-uits  in  long  rows,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  suitable  for  horse  cultivation,  by  the 
side  of  a  lot,  with  a  drive  between  them  and 
the  lot;  the  easiest  way  is  the  very  best. 

Stumps  and  stones  in  plow  land  are  costly 
and  dangerous.  Short  furrows  waste  time. 
Two  hours  in  a  clean  field  with  60  rod  fur¬ 
rows,  are  worth  throe  or  more  in  short  fur¬ 
rows  amid  stumps. 

Small  holes,  swales,  cat  swamps  in  good 
fields  should  be  drained,  if  possible,  for  they 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now 
until  January  1st,  1866,  for  $2.00. 


RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  VI, 


HORSES. — FARM  AND  ROAD,  THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  FARMER’S  USE. 

MRS.  L.  FISHER. 

This  may  not  be  considered  a  theme  for  a 
lady ;  but  1  have al way*  lived  on  a  farm,  and 
always  insanely  persisted  in  riding  and  break¬ 
ing  the  wildest  and  most  spirited  of  colts,  un¬ 
til  X  was  known  in  the  family  a*  “our  Tom¬ 
boy.”  From  childhood  up  I  have  been  a 
great  lover  of  fine  horses.  It  has  always  been 
and  still  remains  a  question  in  my  mind, 
whether  I  was  deserving  of  that  ridiculous 
appelative,  “Tom-boy,”  hut,  be  that  as  it  may, 
my  affection  for  the  noble  horse  still  remains. 
1  ulso  have  a  grea  t  liking  for  out-door  employ¬ 
ment,  and  since  sulky  implements  have  come 
into  use,  have  employed  iny  time  farming, 
and  though  sometimes  rather  tiresome,  yet,  it 
is  far  better  than  kitchen  work,  and  I  rather 
like  it.  Now  I  wish  it  clearly  understood  Jn 
taking  up  this  subject,  that  I  know  nothing  at 
all  of  Eastern  farming,  except  what  I  have 
gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  dear  old  Rural, 
A  neighbor,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  East,  give 


*  a  joking  description  of 
fields  so  small  that  in  breaking  up  the  ground 
in  Spring,  the  team  hus  to  lie  backed  out  into 
the  road  at  each  end  in  order  to  turn  round.  I 
should  consider  myself  utterly  incompetent  in 
such  a  case,  to  say  what  manner  of  horse 
should  bo  used ;  but  I  should  think  a  very 
slow  team  must  be  selected,  or  the  work  would 
lie  too  soon  accomplished  and  nothiug  left  to 
keep  .Jack  out  of  mischief. 

But  to  lay  all  joking  aside  and  come  down 
to  facts:  liaised  on  the  broad,  sunny'  prairies 
of  Kansas,  I  can  speak  from  experience,  only 
of  Western  life.  Here  we  have  from  50  to 
100  acre  corn  or  wheat  fields,  und  a  team  is 
expected  to  do  a  great  amount  of  work 
throughout  tbe  year— to  raise  40  or  50  acres 
of  corn,  50  or  60  acres  of  wheat,  and  40  acres 
of  other  small  grain,  flax  or  oats,  and  also  do 
the  necessary  running  around  Our  plow 
lands  are  laid  off  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  even  a 
mile  in  length;  for  these  long  furrows,  aud 
for  all  this  work,  we  want  no  overgrown, 
slow,  plodding  team;  no  enterprising,  go- 
ahead  man  has  any  use  for  such.  A  good, 
strong,  lively,  quick-stepping  team  is  just 
what  we  require,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is 
no  horse  so  good  as  a  fair  sized  roadster.  1  go 
very  much  ou  blood,  and  firmly  believe  that 
good  “blood  will  telL”  in  man  or  beast.  I  will 
describe  the  three- horse  team  (all  our  plowing 
is  done  with  three  horses)  that  I  have  worked 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  1  consider  them 
perfection  for  all  purposes,  as  they  ar.e  quick, 
willing  and  strong,  and  never  allow  a  whip 
to  be  used. 

Tbe  first  is  a  bright  bay,  English  Thorough¬ 
bred  mare,  15%  hands  hign;  compact-bodied, 
strong,  fine-limbed,  quick  and  intelligent;  a 
famous  traveler  both  in  the  plow  and  on  the 
road,  and  very  hardy.  The  second  is  a  deep 
bay  Smuggler  mare,  15%  hands,  rather 
“chunky,”  lively  in  the  plow,  a  splendid  saddle 
horse  and  famous  ou  the  road  also.  These  two, 
hitched  to  the  family  carriage,  will  make  one 
feel,  as  an  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  re¬ 
marks,  as  though  you  were  “going  some¬ 
where,”  and  if  they  are  allowed  their  way,  no 
team  will  ever  pass  them  oa  the  road.  The 
third  and  last,  is  a  long  limbed,  rather  slim¬ 
bodied,  Tuckahoe  mare,  16  hands  high,  a 
very  tough,  splendid  worker,  with  fine  saddle 
gaits,  and  when  she  “gets  down  to  it’  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fast  trotter.  To  show  what  good 
blood  will  do  on  the  farm  as  well  as  on  the 
road:  last  Fall,  a  year  ago,  1  commenced 
plowing  for  wheat  with  this  team  on  August 
14,  after  dinner,  and  finished  plowing  Sept. 

5  at  three  o’clock,  65  acres,  having  lost  two 
days  in  the  interim.  Thus,  you  see.  I  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  over  four  acres  a  day.  The  ground 
was  very  bard  and  dry,  and  40  acres  of  it  were 
over  half  a  mile  from  the  house, so  that  the  time 
lost  iu  traveling  to  aud  from  work,  twice  a 
day,  was  considerable;  the  horses  had  not 
fallen  off  in  flesh  aud  did  not  &eem  the  least 
bit  tired.  This  is,  I  think,  ample  proof  of  the 
sterling  qualities  of  this  class  of  horses.  The 
roadster  combines  most  points  of  value,  and  is 
emphatically  tbe  borse  for  the  Western  farmer. 


THE  FARMERS’  OWN  PAPER, 


Farmers,  stockmen,  fruit-growers,  rural  people — 
you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  il  l  Ask  those  who 
know,  if  you  da  not,  The  It.  N.-Y.  axiststo  do  good. 
It  is  pure,  trustworthy,  original ,  sparkling,  alive.  It 
differs  from  other  rural  journals,  in  that  it  is  own¬ 
ed  and  conducted  by  practical  and  successful  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  other /arm  paper  to  compare  with  it. 
So  say  thousands  of  the  best  people  of  America.  The 
best  writers  in  the  world — over  600  contributors — 500 
illustrat  ions  from  uature — tbe  best  artists— 880  acres 


of  Experiment  Grounds, 


Henry  Ward  Beecher 


Gen.  Wm.  G.  Le  Due,  ex.  TJ.  S.  Com.  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  says:  “It  is  the  best  farm  paper 
published."1 


says:  “ j 
paper  once,  is  to  want  it  always.'1 


Many  of  the  best  grains,  small  fruits,  potatoes,  etc.,  have  been  sent  out  in  the  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distributions.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant  aud  Blush  Pota¬ 
toes?  Have  you  heard  of  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry;  of  the  Clawson  and  Diehl-Mediterranean 
W heats ?  These  and  hundreds  of  others  have  been  sent  to  subscribers  free  of  charge.  Its 
present 


is  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers, 
alone  is  worth  more  than  the  yearly  price  of  the  journal. 

We  admitno  deceptive  or  fraudulent  advertisements.  Tbe  Rural  New-Yorker,  wc 

over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  is  independi 

IVM eau  afford  to  be  honest.  It  abominates  mom 


We  wish  all  to  know  the  truth,  und  there-  1  II  Ye  ^ L 

fore  invite  them  to  send  for  free  specimens.  f  \  .14  'T&rjfc&i; 

Then  they  may  judge  for  themselves,  and  l^^Vl  ■  J  » ’ 

subsenbe  for  the  best.  It  is  a  farm,  garden,  <•-.  A  |4  J  I  lij 

religious,  news,  home  aud  literary  journal —  Sf  \  \  J  V  I 

all  in  one.  The  price  is  *2.00  per  year; 
weekly.  Fine  tinted  paper,  16  pages.  Try 

IT.  Address  the  RURAL  NEW- YORKER.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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berry.  The  fruit  ripens  for  three  or  four  pick¬ 
ings,  and  I  cannot  decide  whether  that  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  quality.  It  is  black,  and  very 
glossy;  the  canes  are  not  tall;  but  I  think 
that  is  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  winter-killing  or  lack  of  thriftiness, 
iu  the  matter  of  earliness,  it  is  certainly  an 
acquisition.  annie  l.  jack. 


now 


The  fact  is  patent  to  all.  that  of  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  new  fruits  put  forward  as  valuable 
improvements,  within  the  recollection  of  most 
of  us,  and  skillfully  used  to  transfer  large 
sums  from  the  pockets  of  the  many,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  more  than  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  have  turned  out  absolutely 
worthless. 

It  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  charged 
that  the  fault  lies  largely  with  buyers.  True 
as  this  doubtless  is:  and  true  as  it  is,  also,  that 
even  the  maguates  of  horticulture  are  often 
misled  by  fortuitous  appearances  not  realiz¬ 
able  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  the  immense  preponderance  of  fail¬ 
ures,  in  the  past,  should  be  made  the  occasion 
for  greatly  increased  caution  in  the  com¬ 
mending  of  comparatively  untried  novelties; 
and  with  the  hope  to  accomplish  a  step  in  the 


for  a  cure  or  relief,  to  put  dishonest  money  in 
their  own  pockets,  -  With  regard  to  no  other 
disease,  is  this  truer  than  with  regard  to  can¬ 
cer.  1  he  success  of  the  imposition  is  made 
easier  because  the  name  is  constantly  applied 
to  tumors  of  various  kinds,  which  lire  not  at 
all  cancerous,  and  which  disoppeur  of  them¬ 
selves  if  let  alone.  If,  however,  the  name  of 
cancer  has  been  applied  to  such  a  tumor,  nud 
a  “cancer  doctor’"  has  been  called  in,  or  some 
of  the  cancer  nostrums  hove  been  used,  when 
the  tumor  gradually  diminishes  and  eventual¬ 
ly  disappears,  the  case  is  heralded  us  a  “can¬ 
cer  cure,”  and  popular  credulity  is  greatly 
strengthened. 

The  truth  ig,  alas!  that  geuuine  cancer,  in 
any  of  its  three  forms— hard.  soft,  und  epitho 
lial — is  incurable,  except  in  very  rare  cases, 
when  it  has  been  treated  in  the  eurlv  st  .arrnrf 


i)or1mutiiviU 


THE  EARLY  HARVEST  BLACKBERRY, 


Plants  of  this  variety  were  received  from 
J.T.Lovett,  of  NewJcrsev,  in  March  last  year. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  it  confidently 
from  so  short  an  experience  Tbo  past,  season  it 
ripened  its  fruit  by  the  fifth  of  July,  while  yet 
the  berries  of  Snyder,  Kittatinny.  etc.,  were 
green.  The  berry,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  true 
portrait  (Fig.  4«J,  this  page)  from  specimens 
grown  at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  is 
small  but  very  distinct,  the  drupes  being  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  of 
a  jet-black  color. 

The  quality  is 
about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Snyder. 

While  the  small, 
regular  drupes  and 
their  intensely  / 

black  color  give 
the  berries  a  dis- 
tinctive  appear¬ 
ance  all  their  own;  ''i&slaP* 

the  earliness  of  ^ 

the  variety  will 
make  it  desirable 

for  home  use,  and  v 

the  carrying  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  fruit 
will  make  it  popu¬ 
lar  for  market.  It 
is  said  to  be  a 
chance  seedling 
found  10  years  ago 
in  Illinois. 

PRES.  MARSHALL 
P.  WILDER’S  OPIN¬ 
ION. 

Mr.  Wilder,  of 
Massachusetts, 

Southern  Illinois, 
where  it  is  said  to 
bo  hardy  aud  pro¬ 
lific.  Here,  in  the  Michigan  Fruit  Belt,  I  have 
had  it  in  cultivation  for  three  years  past,  aud 
I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been  killed  down 
nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  ground  each  Winter, 
provingoneof  the  most  tender  of  blackberries. 

I  can  only  account  for  this  by  supposing  that 
it  is  inclined  to  grow  late;  and  that  our 
shorter  season  finds  it  still  In  a  state  of  growth 
at  the  advent  of  freezing  weather.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  will  not  do  with  us,  and  must  be 
put  dowu  as  nearly,  or  quite,  worthless  for 
our  locality.” 

JUDGE  PARRY’S  OPINION. 

“With  us  iu  New  Jersey  the  Early  Harvest 
Blackberry  is  a  very  stocky  grower,  entirely 
hardy,  free  from  disease,  and  makes  but  few 
suckers.  It  is  enormously  productive.  Fruit, 
firm;  of  good  quality,  aud,  although  not  of 
the  largest  size,  it  is  very  attractive  in  the 
box;  shiny  black,  uniform  in  size  aud  shape; 
aud,  being  the  earliest  known  blackberry,  it 
is  very  valuable  for  market.”  It  is 


NEW  BLACKBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  AND 
STRAWBERRIES. 

A  well-known  horticulturist  writes  us 
that  all  the  uevv  blackberries  have  proven 
with  him  inferior  to  the  old.  He  considers 
Lawton  the  most  delicious  of  all,  and  Dor¬ 
chester  tbe  best,  all  things  considered.  He 
thinks  the  new  raspberries  and  eveu  straw¬ 
berries  are  all  the  while  growing  poorer. 
None  of  the  former,  in  his  opinion,  equals  the 


phatic  glands,  aud  has  not  seriously  in  jured 
the  health,  the  surgeon  is  warranted  in  operat¬ 
ing;  because,  although  the  results  are  gene¬ 
rally  disappointing  from  the  intense  tendency 
of  the  disease  to  recur  sooner  or  later  in  the 
same  or  some  other  part  of  the  body;  yoh  the 
relief  to  suffering  and  tin-  prolongation  of  life 

attained,  are  sulfi- 
cient  to  justify  the 

extent  of  the  ’dis¬ 
ease  or  its  exist 

1  nee  in  ((,,« 

«  organs,  no  at. 
tempt  at  removal 
can  be  made,”  all 
Wr  that  can  be  hoped 

for  is  the  relief  of 

priate  medical 
jfcV  treatment  may  do 

raft  much  in  this 

W  but  to  be 


3 4 


way; 
appro- 

form  of  treatment 
is  appli  ca  1  >le  to  a  1 1 

ful  to  think  how 
many  of  the  unfor- 

fr0m  fc,iis 

'  themselves  in  the 

hands  of  ignorant 
quacks  who  pro- 
fess  to  be  able  to 
cure  cancers,  but 
whose  violent  re- 
*  '  medies,  if  they  do 

not  actually  des¬ 
troy  life  (as  has 
often  been  the 
case),  only  aggra¬ 
vate  suffering  and  entail  disappointment. 
The’  e  are  honorable  medical  men,  well  known 
to  the  profession,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  have  deservedly  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  their  successful  treatment 
of  particular  diseases;  nud  where  the  patient 
suffering  from  any  of  these,  can  afford  the 
expense,  it  would  be  advisable  to  consult 
these  specialists ;  but  the  advertising  humbugs 
and  the  itinerant  quacks  should  be  left  severe¬ 
ly  alone. 

The  lottery  swindle  at  St.  Stephens,  New 
Brunswick,  is  still  loading  the  mails  with  its 
alluring  circulars.  In  spite  of  the  warnings 
given  to  the  public  repeatedly  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  and  by  several  other 
papers  also,  the  business  of  tbe  rascals  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  doubled  last,  year,  and  the  dupes 
were  almost  exclusively  Americans.  What  a 
commentary  on  the  shrewdness  of  our  conn- 
trytnen!  Neither  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  nor  that  of  tbe 
Dominion  appears  to  takea  parti  do  of  inti  rest 
in  the  suppression  of  this  obvious  swindle.  The 
Montreal  Gazette  which  has  been  investiga¬ 
ting  the  matter,  says  that  no  drawings  are 
ever  held;  no  prizes  are  ever  u warded:  but 
every  dollar  received  for  tickets  is  pocketed 
by  the  persons  who  send  out  the  flaming 
circulars  by  which  the  credulous  are 
caught  Are  the  moral  faculties  of  the 


tRY.  From  Nature.  Fig.  402. 

right  direction,  I  invite  the  representative 
horticulturists  of  the  country  to  a  thoughtful 
study  of  the  duty  they  may  he  supposed  Jo  owe 
the  public  in  the  application  of  the  fifth  rule 
of  section  first,  of  the  code  adopted  by  the 
American  Homological  Society  in  September. 


some¬ 
times  confouuded  with  Bruutou,  though  the 
two  are  entirely  distinct. 


of  the  latter  only  the  Sharpless  is  worth 
growing. 

NOVELTIES  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

PRES.  T.  T.  LYON,  OK  MICHIGAN,  * 

I  WAS  highly  gratified  to  note,  during  the 
last  exhibition  of  the  Michigan  8tato  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Kaiarnazoo,  the  ready  und 
very  general  application,  by  the  exhibitors,  of 
the  rules  of  the  Auieric 


blackberries,  early  and  late. 

The  Waehusott  Thornless  has  not  been  a 
success  with  ns  here  iu  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Canada,  but  Taylor’s  Prolific  this  season 
gave  us  some  excellent  fruit.  The  canes  are 
strong  growers,  and  stand  the  Winter  well, 
which  the  Kittatinny  does  not.  Our  stand-by 
has  been  Wilson's  Early  so  far,  and  we  find 
it  satisfactory,  and  so  hardy  thut  when  we 
think  we  have  up  rooted  every  piece,  we  find 
dozens  the  next  season  sprouting  up.  If  one 
does  not  want  hardy  blackberries,  he  should 
not  plant  this  sort,  for  if  he  does  not  have 
fruit,  be  will  have  plenty  of  suckers  The 
Early  Harvest,  a  new  blackberry,  excites  my 
interest,  and  I  wish  i  had  50  more  plants.  It 
is  so  early  that  people  look  at  it  in  surprise 
and  say  “  Wbat!  are  blackberries  ripe?”  and  I 
think  for  that  reason  it  will  be  a  good  market 


•an  Homological  Society, 
in  the  naming  of  their  fruits, these  rules  having 
been  adopted  by  our  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety;  and  so  far  as  circumstances  would,  at 
tbe  time,  permit,  applied  in  the  revision  of  the 
State  catalogue  of  fruits. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  and 
growing  necessity  for  the  enforcement  of  yet 
another  of  these  rules,  the  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  which  must,  J  apprehend,  depend 
very  largely,  if  not  mainly,  upon  the  integri¬ 
ty,  good  faith,  and  careful  discrimination  of 
individuals  in  their  separate,  rather  than  their 
associated  capacity. 


A  friend  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  sends  us  a  cir¬ 
cular  sent  to  him  by  a  “Dr.”  Scott,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  offering  a  “sure  cure  for  cancer,”  and 
asks  whether  we  know  anything  about  Scott, 
or  his  cancer  cure.  We  know  nothing  of  Scott 
beyoud  what  his  circular  tells  us,  but  from 
that  we  learn  that  he  is  a  swindler  and  a  char¬ 
latan.  Any  chronic  disease  which  is  confessed¬ 
ly  painful  and  dungerous  is  sure  to  become 
associated  with  quackery.  Unprincipled  men 
take  advantage  of  the  popular  ignorance  of 
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the  use  of  the  mails  for  such  wholesale  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  people  of  the  United  States! 

The  Crown  Manufacturing  Company.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  “  crystardectrograpb  manu¬ 
facturers,”  are  sending  through  the  mails 
circulars  which  are,  in  most  parts,  precise 
copies  of  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Reliable 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  offers  the  same  sort  of  bait  to  gudgeons 
—remunerative  employment  in  coloring  photo¬ 
graphs  bought  of  them,  and  which  they 
promise  to  buy  back  at  an  advance  when  ar¬ 
tistically  colored.  The  Reliable  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  we  have  already  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  denounce  as  a  fraud;  and  we  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  Cincinnati  concern  imitates  it  in  its  con¬ 
duct  as  well  as  in  its  circulars.  The  mercan¬ 
tile  agencies  mention  neither,  and  we  strongly 
advise  our  friends  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either. 

To  several  inquirers:  the  World  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  not  a  humbug.  We 
are  nsxured  that  the  gun  it  offers  for  812  has 
been  retailed  for  840,  That  might  have  been 
in  war  time,  in  greenback  days!  The  gun  is 
warth  $12.  One  should  allow  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count  for  exaggeration  i  n  ad  vert  Dements.  One 
should  expect,  only  100  cents  worth  for  $1. 

“Dr."  R.  C.  Flower,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a 
charlatan;  the  Lyons  Silk  Company,  of  the 
same  place, is  an  exposed  f  rand ;  the  credit  of  E. 
Mason  &Co.,  of  this  city,  is  very  moderate; 
the  Brown  Chemical  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
is  quite  reliable.  We  can  learn  nothing  about 
the  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance,  whose 
headquarters  are  said  to  tie  at.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
but  wo  have  received  several  complaints  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  collected  money  from 
those  willing  to  become  members;  and  then 
dropped  the  matter.  It  is  well  to  be  always  dis¬ 
trustful  of  concerns  with  highfalutin’  names 
engaged  in  a  picayune  business.  Another 
warning — don’t  have  any  dealings  with  the 
Standard  Jewelry  Company,  of  this  city;  or 
with  Frederic  Loway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  the 
Indiana  l’aint  and  Rooting  Company, of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  d O  not  recommend  E.  G. 
Rideout,  N.  Y.  City ;  we  have  refused  to  ad 
vertise  the  Voltaic  Belt  Co ,  Marshall, 
Mich  ;  8.  II.  Moore  &  Co.  of  this  city,  is  reli¬ 
able;  the  credit  of  True  Ar  Co.  (E  C.  Allen 
&  Co.),  Publishers,  Augusta,  Me.,  is  “very 
good;”  that  of  Ogilvie  &  Co,,  publishers  of 
this  city,  is  poor. 


REVISE  THE  LAND  LAWS. 


GEN.  WM,  G.  LB  DUC. 


The  always  welcome  Rural  New-Yorker 
comes  to  me  by  due  course  of  mail,  and  I  see 
that,  from  this  time  until  January  1, 1886,  it 
will  be  sent  to  subscribers  for  8 2.  That  is  to 
say,  1,049  pages,  8  vo.  of  valuable  printed 
matter,  illustrated,  will  be  furnished  for  less 
than  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  page!  How 
can  you  do  it?  By  what  marvelous  magic  are 
the  people  of  our  times  instructed  and  enter¬ 
tained  at  such  little  expense? 

1  wonder  do  you  see  aud  appreciate  your 
own  growth  and  excellence  as  well  as  do  those 
of  your  readers  who  have  been  familiar  with 
your*  efforts  and  ambition  for  years;  who 
know  that  you  waste  no  time  in  self-gratula- 
tions  over  things  done,  but  with  zeal  that  has 
often  been  exercised  regardless  of  strength 
and  health,  your  introspective  inquiry  has 
been,  what  can  be  done  hotter  and  more 
worthily! 

Let  me  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
land  laws  of  our  Government  in  the  interest 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Tbe 
public  lands  are  the  proper  heritage  of  the 
children  of  the  people,  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  yet.  under  our  laws,  they  are 
being  transferred  and  possessed  by  non  i  evi¬ 
dent.  foreigners  in  tracts  embracing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  of  acres! 
Syndicates  and  individuals,  chisfly  English 
and  Scotch  capitalists,  are  now.  aRd  have 
for  some  time,  been  actively  engaged  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  most  valuable  agricultural,  pasture 
and  timber  lands  remaining  in  possession  of 
tbe  Government.  If  agricultural  papers  of 
wide  circulation,  like  the  Rural,  would  give 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  keep  it  before 
the  public  by  publication  of  details,  a  remedy 
would  be  demanded  by  the  people,  aud  Con¬ 
gress  would  hasten  to  pass  such  laws  as  would 
secure  to  our  children  some  portion  of  this, 
their  heritage;  and  when  Congress  takes  tins 
subject  in  hand,  the  General  Land  Office  may 
as  well  be  transferred  from  the  over- burdened 
Interior  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  it  should  have  been  long 
since,  together  with  the  Signal  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  now  in  charge  of  the  War  Department 
(where  it  certainly  does  not  belong),  and  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  National  Museum 
now  improperly  attached  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute. 
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for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BT  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  RAIN. 

De  hot  air  rises  from  de  parchln’  lan’, 

Wld  Its  scorehln'brc-ath  an’  burnln’  san\ 

Ob,  Rood  Lawd.  sen’  de  rain. 

De  leaf  on  de  cotton  nni  withered  up. 

An’  de  stalk  am  prnj-m’  for  Jest  one  sup, 

Ob.  Rood  Lawd  'i'll'  de  rain. 

De  cuw  Roes  down  whar  de  weeds  Is  rank, 

An’  chaw*  her  cud  on  de  edRO  o'  de  bank— 

Ob,  good  Lawd,  sen’  de  rain. 

She  momfully  hooks  at  de  torturin’  fly. 

Fur  de  water  In  de  pon'  hah  dun  gone  dry 
Oh,  good  Lawd,  sen  de  rain. 

Oh.  lay  dlsdnst. 

Good  Lawd,  yer  must— 

Oh.  Murster  doan  yer  see  our  need, 

De  lan’  1*  baked, 

An’  our  hopes  Is  staked 
Ob,  de  faith  we  bab  In  de  heavenly  creed. 

Ob.  look  at  de  cloud  dar  rlstn’ln  de  east. 

Like  er  big  flock  o'  black  birds  gwlne  ter  de 
feast. 

Oh,  good  Lawd,  sen’  de  rain; 

LJssen  at  de  tbun’er  wld  Its  rumblin’  noise, 

We’se  gwlnter  bab  a  visit  from  de  ’’cross 
road  boys.” 

Oh,  good  Lawd,  sen  de  rain. 

Ob.  henh  she  eonjes  wld  her  line  o’  spears, 

Raisin’  de  dust  like  caperin’  steers, 

Ob,  good  Lawd  sen’  de  rain: 

De  earth  an’  de  air  Ilf’  er’ Joyous  shout. 

Fur  ye  water  hnb  dun  put  de  drouth  ter  rout, 

Oh,  good  Lawd,  sen  de  rain. 

Fur  de  cruji  we’sc  raised, 

Let  de  Lawd  be  praised— 

Fur  sendln’  us  down  dls  coolin’  shower. 

We’ll  all  hub  meat 

An’  bread  fur  ter  cat— 

Oh,  saved  at  Inst  by  de  lieabenly  power, 

oriE  p.  READ. 

- - - 

A  PEEP  AT  THE  SEASONS. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter!  it 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  tell  which  could 
count  the  greatest  number  of  friends.  Spriug! 
we  have  seen  eyossparkle  and  the  color  rise  in 
pale  cheeks  at  the  very  mention  of  If.  “Wait 
till  Spring  comes.”  has  been  the  watchword 
that  has  kept  alive  a  spark  of  hope  in  many 
a  fainting  heart.  Then,  too,  what  a  lemon  it 
is  to  watch  the  branches  of  the  trees  as  they 
straighten  themselves  out  after  the  rude  blasts 
of  Winter  and  prepare  to  bud  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  grass  springs  up  tnak 
ing  the  earth  beautiful.  New  flowers  are 
born  from  the  roots  that  have  been  frost 
covered  so  long.  Soon,  Summer  comes  along 
to  finish  tbe  work  that  Spring  begun;  grasps 
the  young  flowers  and  ushers  them  into  the 
full  glory  of  existence. 

We  rest  and  recreate  more  or  less  in  Sum 
iner,  mingle  amid  new  scenes,  make  new 
friends  and  often  the  sober  thoughts  of  life 
claim  attention  more  readily  than  in  the  hur¬ 
rying  bustling  months  of  Fall  and  Winter, 
Now,  for  Autumn!  bright,  lovely,  changeful 
Autumn,  half  sad,  half  gay!  Autumn  picks 
up  Summer’s  unfinished  work.  While  we, 
with  nature  are  robbing  wood,  vale  and  hill 
of  their  beauties  wo  learn  many  useful  les¬ 
sons.  The  grasses  of  so  many  different  kinds, 
the  mosses,  ferns,  sumach,  the  graceful  golden 
rod— and  even  the  thistle  though  dangerous 
to  gather  because  of  the  thorns  is,  when  strip¬ 
ped  of  its  coat,  a  lovely  fluffy  ornament  for 
vai-e  or  basket — are  made  to  grow  in  out  of 
the  way  places  in  order  to  fulfill  their  respec¬ 
tive  missions.  Upon  some  of  these  lovely 
Autumn  days,  now  with  us,  a  view  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  at  High  Bridge  will  give  one 
a  sense  of  what  William  C.  Bryant  meant 
when  he  said  in  Thanatopsis,  "Go  forth,  and 
list  to  Nature’s  teachings.’’  You  will  be  out 
of  breath  when  you  have  reached  ibetopof 
the  tower,  but  you  are  repaid  for  it  by  the 
grand  view  thus  obtained  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  room  up  there  us  they  say  of  tbe 
ladder  of  life.  “Plenty  of  room  at  the  top” 
to  look  around  upon  the  glorious  scene. 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  see  stretch¬ 
ed  before  you  hills  and  trees  robed  in  a  varie¬ 
gated  inautle.  The  wind  plays  around  and 
about  them,  while  the  subdued  sunlight  gives  a 
tinge  of  late  beauty  over  all.  The  water,  look 
ing  darker  and  greener  than  usual,  the  boats, 
cars,  bridges,  houses  and  sky  towering  above, 
help  to  make  up  a  changing  and  wonderful 
sceue.  A  sad  down  the  bay  gives  a  pleasure 
even  greater  than  this  one.  Your  thought* 
will  take  a  much  wider  range  as  the  eye  aud 
senses  take  in  the  beauties  of  the  dying  season 
as  they  are  seen  along  the  shores  of  Staten 
Island. 

Getting  off  at  any  one  of  the  many  land¬ 
ings  the  boat  makes,  and  walking  close  along 
the  river  side,  you  can  gather  some  of  tbe 
prettiest  leaves  imaginable.  Ail  the  trees  now 
are  turning  rapidly,  aud  it  will  soon  be  too 
late  to  get  perfect  leaves,  and  before  a  great 
while,  too  late  to  get  any.  How  sad  it  is,  to 
step  upon  the  dead  leaves,  which  bears  no 
trace  of  their  former  beauty.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  sunshine  with  us  all  through 
our  lives,  and  we  must  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet. 


So  let  us  extend  a  welcome  to  bleak  Winter, 
yet  not  so  bleak  after  all,  if  we  count  up  its 
pleasures.  To  the  young  and  hardy.  Jack 
Frost  is  looked  forward  to  with  keen  delight. 
But,  to  the  old  and  the  feeble  who  must  stay 
behind  closed  windows  all  through  the  long 
weary  months,  the  thoughts  of  winter  come 
with  a  shudder.  If  upon  the  morning  of 
tbe  first  snow  storm,  these  unfortunate 
ones  can  be  wheeled  to  a  window,  where 
they  can  see  the  boys  and  girls  ont 
with  their  Bled?,  they  canrot  help  but 
enjoy  the  sight.  Then,  there’s  Santa  Claus! 
Oh,  no,  we  could  not  do  without  Winter.  The 
aged  are  youtig  again  at  Christmas  time,  as 
they  go  back  with  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  to  the  days  when  they'  dreamed  of 
Santa  Claus,  and  now,  they  would  not  tell  the 
secret  to  the  little  on  *s  for  the  whole  world. 
Let  that  be  the  work  of  Father  Time,  who  all 
too  soon  dispells  all  bright  illu«ions.  Yes, 
many  have  had  the  happy  experience  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  poet,  John  G,  Whittier’s,  lines 
on  “Winter.” 

•*  shat  In  from  all  the  world  without. 

We  sat  the  clean  winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 

While  the  red  1or*  before  us  beat 
The  frost-11  tie  back  with  tropic  heat: 

And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Sho  k  beam  and  rafter  as  It  passed, 

The  merrier  up  It  h  waulnR  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 

The  house  dog  on  Ills  paw#  outspread, 

Laid  tO  the  Are  hi*  drowsy  bend. 

The  cat’s  dnrlt  silhouette  oh  tbe  wall 
A  coucbant  tiger’s  (teemed  to  falls 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet. 

Between  the  andiron’s  straddling  feet. 

The  tn ug  of  elder  simmered  alow. 

The  apples  spultered  In  a  row, 

An-t,  close  at  hand  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October’s  wood.” 

VIVIAK  WHITEriHLD. 


A  TALK  TO  MOTHERS. 

The  winter  evenings  are  upon  us  and  the 
time  for  games  is  close  at.  hand.  Here  is  a 
game  for  the  twilight  hour  as  well.  Now  fol¬ 
low  me  in  statement  and  question.  "I  am 
thiukiug  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with  chair.” 
One  of  the  party  replies  by  a  question,  thus: 
“Is  it  to  be  bold?”  The  author  of  the  thought 
answers,  “It  Is  not  dare,"  and  repeats  the 
statement.  Another  ask*.  “Is  it  a  pronoun?” 
again  the  answer  comes,  “It  is  not  their.” 
Another,  “Is  it  a  place?”  “It  is  not  there.” 
“Is  it  a  lion’s  den?”  "It  is  lair.”  This  is  the 
true  answer,  the  secret  word,  aud  it  rhymes 
with  chair.  The  guesser  thinks  of  a  word, 
and  the  play  goes  on  ns  before.  The  trne 
answer  must  be  the  very  word  thought,  of. 
If  the  word  is  fair,  and  the  answer  given, 
fare,  payment  for  traveling,  or  food  for 
horses,  it  is  wrong.  It  is  a  pleasant  game  for 
any  number  of  persons,  and  teaches  to  give 
clear,  concise  definitions,  which  is  not  quite 
so  easily  done  on  the  moment  as  one  may 
imagine. 

And  mothers,  while  the  children  are  thus 
busied,  let  me  have  your  listening  ears  for 
awhile.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  girls.  Some 
one  has  said,  “There  are  no  girls,  first  babes, 
then  young  ladies.”  ’Tis  too  true.  The  be 
ruffi»d,  sash-tied  little  girl  must  neither  run 
uor  romp,  lest  the  delicate  fabric  be  torn ;  but 
it  is,  “Go  out.  dear,  and  play  in  the  yard,” 
followed  by  such  a  long  list  of  dont’s  that 
were  they  remembered  by  the  little  one,  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  spot  she  dare  sit  upon,  or 
a  stone  jumped  over,  or — bight  of  bliss  to  a 
young  child— a  mud  pie,  or  dirt  spooned  up 
by  her  own  chubby  fingers.  Let  your  girls  be 
girls  in  happy  childhood  as  long  as  you  can. 
In  after  years  It  will  be  to  them  a  bright, 
sunny  picture  in  memory's  balls.  Clean  dirt 
is  healthy.  A  mother  of  a  pale,  delicate 
child,  with  no  seeming  malady,  applied  to 
her  physician  for  the  cause  of  feebleness  and 
lack  of  animation,  so  unnatural.  He,  know¬ 
ing  her  well,  replied,  “She  is  dying  of  neat¬ 
ness,”  and  urged  fihe  mother,  as  she  valued 
the  child  s  life,  to  dress  her  suitably  and  have 
her  play  out-of-doors  in  the  dirt  every  plea¬ 
sant  morning.  At  first  the  parent  was  horri¬ 
fied,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  the 
remedy,  aud  the  best  possible  results  followed. 
Let  the  little  ODes  romp,  jump  and  shout;  the 
lungs,  feet  and  arms  need  the  strengthening 
process. 

Childhood  is  the  only  one  period  of  life  free 
from  care,  and  mothers,  let  the  children  un¬ 
der  restraint,  enjoy  it  to  the  full;  L  refer  now 
to  those  from  two  to  six  years  old.  In  my  own 
childhood  home,  many  children  came  to  it 
from  no  homes,  aud  it  w'as  the  custom  of  my 
mother  to  allow  them  every  pleasant  morning 
to  play  in  the  yard  with  sticks,  stones,  dirt,  or 
what  not;  then  at  noon,  or  earlier  if  tbe  sun 
was  hot,  to  come  in;  afewminutes  resttoeool 
off,  followed  by  a  refreshing  bath,  clean  cloth¬ 
ing  throughout,  an  hour’s  sleep  or  more,  and 
then  a  pleasant,  happy  child  was  ready  for 
dinner.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the 
house  with  clean  playthings  or  picture  books, 
while  mother  sewed ;  but  ever  ready  to  answer 
childish  questions,  or  comfort  tumble-downs. 
Than  came  tha  early  supper  of  plain  food, 


the  nightly  romp  or  bo  peep,  and  tbe  whita 
robed  youngsters,  having  said  tbe  little  verses 
and  “Now  I  lay  me  dowu  to  sleep  ”  were 
ready  for  bed.  They  never  asked  to  sit  up 
longer,  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  for  they  bad  learned  that 
when  mother  said  “now**  about  anything,  it 
meant  tbe  preseut  moment.  How  much 
trouble  some  mothers  make  for  themselves  by 
saying  one  thing  aud  meaning  another.  A 
few  evenings  since,  at  a  friends  home,  Mrs.  B. 
said  to  her  seven-year  old  daughter,  “Come 
Nellie,  it  is  time  for  bed  now.  unbutton  your 
boots.'’  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  bed  yet,”  moth¬ 
er  is  reading  the  papier  and  time  goes  on. 
Then  again  it  is,  “Come  Nellie.it  is  time  for 
you  to  go  to  bed,  unbutton  your  boots,”  No 
answer  this  time,  for  the  curly  head  lies  on 
the  rug  fast  asleep,  and  there  she  remains  a 
half  lionr.  and  finally,  half  walking  and  half 
carried,  goes  screaming  to  bed.  ’Ihat  same 
litdeone  call'  me  Auntie,  and  one  day  1  over¬ 
heard  her  telling  her  mother  "when  Auntie 
srvs  no,  she  means  no.  and  when  she  says  yes, 
she  means  yes.’’  W  bat  n  comment  from  a 
child. 

And  parents,  one  thought  more;  when  your 
girls  are  indeed  young  ladies  far  in  their  teens, 
do  not  encourage  them  to  leave  tbe  home 
nest,  unless  necessity  compels,  to  seek  a  living. 
If  Providence  lifts  blest  you  with  the  means, 
keep  the  daughters  at  borne  1  would  not  dis¬ 
parage  tbe  efforts  of  those  who  must  earn 
their  own  living.  The  writer,  since  the  age  of 
sevenbMm.  has  done  the  same;  but  in  every 
well  regulated  family  there  Is  enough  of  wo¬ 
man's  work  to  be  done,  and  1  believe  that  a 
pure,  sweet,  womanly  character  is  best  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  precincts  of  home. 

BEATRICE  BEE. 


In  Camp.— Study  of  the  Perspective. 


Domxstk  Ccotvomi) 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  KITCHEN. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  have  long  wanted  a  durable  but  colorless 
cement  for  broken  glass,  and  at  last  have 
found  oue  suitable,  as  follows:  Russian  isin¬ 
glass  steeped  for  24  hours  in  alcohol,  then 
boiled,  stirred  well,  and  made  stiff  enough  to 
form  a  jell v  when  cold ;  strain,  and  when  us¬ 
ing  heat  slightly,  and  hold  tbe  edges  of  tbe  ar¬ 
ticle  together  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  very 
useful  in  mending  veneering,  as  it  is  available 
for  wood  as  well  as  glass  or  crockery. 

Having  a  quantity  of  grape  juice,  I  wished 
to  keep  it  unferraented.  and  managed  it  by 
placing  it  id  a  vessel  aud  heating  it  to  the 
boiling  point.  After  skimming  and  straining 
out  any  impurities,  it  can  be  put  into  bot 
bottles  and  corked  at  once.  The  bottles  must 
be  full,  as  the  slighest  exposure  to  air  causes 
it  to  absorb  oxygen  and  ferment. 

As  a  little  change  in  tbe  usual  manner  of 
using  cheese  it  is  very  good  with  macaroni. 
Parboil  for  ten  minutes  in  fast-boiling,  salted 
water  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni : 
drain  well  and  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a 
little  fresh  butter,  some  milk  and  grated 
cbeese.  with  a  trifle  of  pepper.  Simmer  till 
cooked.  Turn  out  onto  a  hot  dish,  and  grate 
a  little  more  cheese  over  it,  then  brown  and 
serve. 

When  pears  are  plentiful,  they  are  very 
nice  pared,  cut  in  halves,  leaving  on  the  stem, 
then  core  them  with  tbe  point  of  a  knife,  and 
place  them  close  together  in  a  sauce-pan. 
Cover  closely  and  add  a  few  cloves  and  a 
little  water  and  loaf  sugar,  to  taste.  Stew 
slowly  and  serve  with  afresh  sprinkle  of  sugar. 


A  GAME  AND  MAGIC. 

It  is  hard  to  find  anything  new  and  good  in 
the  way  of  games.  One,  which  was  new  to 
me  was  played  at  a  gathering  I  attended  not 
long  ago,  and  I  thought  it  worth  giving  to 
the  Rural.  It  is  called 

eye  buff. 

Stretch  across  a  door  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
— It  should  rest  upon  th#  floor — and  cut  two 
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eye-holes  in  it.  All  of  the  players,  except 
one,  called  Buff,  should  go  into  one  of  the 
rooms  divided  off  by  the  cloth  door,  while 
Buff  stands  on  the  other  side  and  identifies 
the  players,  as  first  one  and  then  another 
looks  through  the  eye  holes.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  person  by  his  eyes  alone  is  not  so 
easy  as  might  be  thought.  When  Buff  guesses 
right,  the  person  named  takes  his  place  and 
in  turn  tries  to  identify  the  others. 

TO  BOTTLE  AS  EGO, 

Soak  a  fresh  egg  for  several  days  in  strong 
vinegar.  The  acid  of  the  vinegar  will  eat  the 
lime  of  the  shell,  so  that  while  the  egg  looks 
the  same,  it  will  be  soft  and  capable  of  com¬ 
pression.  Select  a  bottle  with  the  neck  a 
third  smaller  thau  the  egg.  With  a  little  care 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  pressing  the  lat¬ 
ter  into  the  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  half-full  of 
lime  water,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  have 
a  hard-shelled  egg  in  a  bottle  with  a  neck  a 
third  smaller  than  the  egg.  Of  course  you 
pour  off  the  lime-water  as  soon  as  the  shell 
hardens.  How  the  egg  got  into  the  bottle 
will  be  a  conundrum  that  few  can  answer. 

_ _  M.  A.  H. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

E.  L.  TAPLIN. 

We  have  nearly  finished  our  labors  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  jelly-making  for  the  season;  but 
I  recently  received  a  recipe  for  delicious  sweet¬ 
meats,  which  I  intend  to  try  at  once.  It  is 
new  to  me,  though  it  may  be  familiar  to  the 
Rural  housekeepers. 

TOMATO  PRESERVE. 

Peel  and  slice  ripe,  red  tomatoes.  To  each 
pound  of  fruit,  add  one  pound  of  sugar  and  one 
lemon,  sliced,  as  for  lemonade.  Put  all  to¬ 
gether  in  your  preserving  kettle,  and  boil 
slowly  for  three  or  four  hours,  stirring  and 
skimming  until  it  is  like  a  thick  Birup.  Bottle 
like  any  other  preserve.  It  is  a  beautiful 
crimson,  indescribably  rich  and  delicious. 
We  have  learned,  from  our  Herman  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  following  recipe,  which,  we  find, 
tells  how  to  make  a  very  nice  and  economical 
tea  cake. 

GERMAN  APPLE  CAKE. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  rub  in  it  one-half 
pound  of  sugar,  make  a  hole  iu  the  middle, 
and  put  in  it  sufficient  yeast  to  raise  it.  Mix 
with  the  yeast  ono-half  pint  of  luko-wnrm 
milk  Mix  yeast  and  milk  into  a  thin  batter 
in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  leave  it  to  rise 
overnight.  W  hen  risen,  melt  one-half  pound 
of  shortening  iu  one-fourth  pint  of  milk— 
butter  and  lurd  mixed  are  best— taking  care  it 
is  only  luke-warm  Mix  with  the  batter  and 
the  remainder  of  the  flour,  until  it  is  a  soft, 
even  dough.  Spread  it  about  two  inches 
thick  on  a  pan,  and  set  it  to  rise  again.  When 
risen,  spread  butter  over  the  top,  then  a  slight 
layerof  sugar  and  a  sprinkling  of  cinnamon. 
On  this  put  a  layer  of  sliced  apples,  then  one 
of  butter,  sugar  aud  spice,  as  before.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

DRESSING  FOB  POULTRY. 

Do  the  Rural  readers  ever  prepare  their 
Thanksgiving  turkey  with  celery?  We  boil 
two  or  three  heads  of  celery  until  soft,  mash, 
and  add  this  purtfe  to  an  equal  amount  of 
grated  bread  and  crumbs.  Mix  in  it  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut;  season  to 
taste.  We  find  this  dressing  a  great  improve 
ment  on  the  old  sago  aud  onions,  for  ducks. 
For  sauce  with  it,  mix  three  tablespoon fuls  of 
the  mashed  celery  with  half  a  pint  of  drawn 
butter. 

CLAM  CHOWDER. 

Take  the  liquor  from  50  clams,  put  it  on  the 
stove  to  heat.  Cut  into  dice  one- fourth  of  a 
pound  of  salt  pork,  brown  it  in  the  frying- 
pan,  and  add  it  to  the  clam  liquor.  Peel  aud 
cut  into  dine  three  quarts  of  ripe  tomatoes, 
and  half  the  quautity  of  potatoes.  Cutup 
50  clams,  and  w  hen  these  ingredients  boil,  add 
half  a  dozen  large  crackers,  rolled  fine.  Sea¬ 
son  with  pepper  aud  salt— but  little  of  the 
latter  is  required— aud  Jet  it  boil  slowly  for 
two  or  three  hours,  stirring  frequently. 

-  »»» 

HAP  HAZARD  AND  BY  GUESS. 

’Tis  thus  many  people  seem  to  carry  on  their 
domestic  arrangements.  The  more  I  see  of 
such  ways,  the  more  I  wonder  why  it  is  so, 
when  a  systematic  manner  of  doing  house¬ 
work  in  its  every  branch,  is  so  much  easier. 
There  are  some  who  always  seem  to  be  at 
work,  yet  nothing  is  really  finished  up;  they 
and  their  homes  are  always  untidy.  It  is 
really  embarrassing  to  call  upon  such  people, 
for  they  eitbei  appear  before  you  as  if  they 
had  just  left  the  wash-tub,  or  else  you  have  to 
wait  for  them  to  make  a  change  In  their  dress 
and  you  feel  as  if  you  would  rather 
have  stayed  away:  at  least  that  is  the  way 
I  feel.  Of  course,  there  are  times  when  the 
most  systematic  house-keeper,  if  she  does  all 
her  own  work  and  has  a  large  family,  may  fail 
to  finish  her  hard  work  before  the  afternoon 


is  well  advanced;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  sh* 
may  so  arrange  her  work  that  she  may  devote 
her  afternoons  to  sewing,  and  do  that  looking 
neat  enough  to  meet  any  one. 

Then  in  cooking,  “by  guess”  is  their  mot.to. 
I  met  a  lady  a  few  days  ago,  who  told  me  she 
had  made  a  large  quantity  of  Chili  Sauce:  but 
it  had  uot  turned  out  very  good.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  followed  her  recipe,  which  L  knew 
to  be  an  excellent  oue.  “Oh  no,”  she  replied, 
“1  made  it  by  guess.”  1  did  not  pity  her,  for 
if  it  were  worth  makiug  at  all,  it  was  worth 
following  the  recipe. 

Others  have  said  to  me,  “  I  cannot  can 
tomatoes.  I  put  them  up  but  they  soon  spoil 
and  I  have  to  throw  them  away.”  Careless¬ 
ness  alone  can  account  for  the  failure,  for 
ours  always  keep,  I  will  not  say  a  year,  but 
until  they  are  eaten  up.  A  recent  Rural 
contained  recipes  for  cinnamon  roll  and 
buns.  I  will  give  our  wav  of  using  any  pie 
crust  we  may  have  left.  Wo  roll  it  out  thin, 
spread  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  sprinkle  cin¬ 
namon  over  it.  roll  it  up,  cut  it  in  slices  and 
bake.  We  call  them  “Roily  polies.” 

Apple  cake  too,  is  good.  Make  a  very  plain 
stirred  cake  with  less  sugar  iu  than  usual, aud 
rather  st  iffer.  Put  a  layerof  it  in  the  drip¬ 
ping-pan,  cover  it  with  sliced  tart  apples, 
sprinkle  sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon  over 
these  and  bake.  aunt  em. 


SLEEP. 


Si, REP  is  a  medicine  that  prevents  disease 
and  prolongs  lifp.  We  can  uot  agree  with 
Napoleon,  who  thought  four  hours’  sleep  out 
of  the  24  enough  for  a  man,  aud  five  for  a 
woman.  Dr.  Richardson,  an  English  physi¬ 
cian,  hays  that  for  healthy  people  In  the  prime 
of  life,  seven  hours'  sleep  during  the  longest 
days  of  the  year,  and  nine  hours  during  the 
shortest,  are  not  too  much.  Children  and 
feeble  men  and  women  need  10  aud  II  hours; 
while  youug  children  require  Vi.  The 
Doctor  thinks  it  is  not  idleness  to  indulge  iu 
sleep  until  one  (s  thoroughly  rested,  but  au 
actual  suviug — a  storiug  up  of  invigorated 
existence  for  the  future. 

In  our  case,  when  “out  of  sorts,”  nothing 
will  so  soon  restore  us  to  our  usual  health  as 
sleep,  aud  nothing  will  sooner  make  us  ner¬ 
vous  and  fretful  thau  the  want  of  it. 


INQUIRIES  ABOUT  BREEDING 
CANARIES. 

Will  M.  L.  C.  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  more  about  her  treatment  of  canaries? 
I  am  sure  it  would  interest  many.  On  what 
are  the  young  birds  fed?  Ought  related  birds 
to  be  mated?  How  old  should  the  birds  be 
before  they  can  be  used  for  breeding?  How 
and  where  eau  they  bo  marketed?  Are  the 
yellow  and  imported  birds  raised  as  easily  as 
the  dark  and  spotted  ones?  How  are  insects 

kept  off  them.  mrs.  m.  c.  b. 

- —  —  -  ■ 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

TO  KEEP  TOMATOES  WHOLE. 

Fill  a  stone  jar  with  tomatoes  (not  over¬ 
ripe,)  add  a  few  whole  cloves,  and  a  little 
sugar;  cover  them  well  with  cold  vinegar  and 
water,  half  and  half;  place  a  piece  of  flannel 
over  the  jar  well  down  in  the  vinegar;  then 
tie  over  with  paper.  In  this  way  tomatoes 
may  be  kept  for  a  year.  If  mildew  should  col 
lect  on  the  flannel,  it  will  not  hurt  them  in  the 
least.  _  m.  c.  b. 

BAKED  ONIONH. 

Peel  large  onions  and  boil  slowly  one  hour 
in  salted  water.  Drain,  put  into  abalcing-pau, 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put, a  small 
piece  of  buiter  iu  the  center  of  each  onk  n. 
Cover  lightly  with  bread  crumbs.  Bake  slowly 
one  hour.  Serve  with  cream-sauce  made  as 
follows:— One  cupful  of  milk,  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  butter— if  you  have  cream,  use  it 
and  omit  the  butter— a  teaspoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch,  salt  and  pepper.  Put  the  butter  iuto  a 
small  frying  pan,  and  when  hot,  not  brown, 
add  the  flour;  stir  until  smoothand  gradually 
add  the  milk.  Boil  up,  season,  and  pour  over 
the  onions. 

COCOANUT  ICE-CREAM. 

A  quart  of  sweet  cream  aud  a  pint  of  new 
milk.  IX  cupful  of  white  sugar,  a  cupful  of 
prepared  eoeoanut,  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  a  lemon  aod  three  beaten  eggs.  Put  the 
milk  on  to  heat,  then  add  the  peel  and  beaten 
eggs,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  thickens  Take 
from  the  fire,  add  the  eoeoanut,  and  put  away 
to  get  cool.  When  cold,  add  the  cream,  su¬ 
gar,  lemon  juice,  and  freeze.  MRS  C. 

Professor  ftorsford’s  Baking  Powder. 

Strictly  reliable,  pure,  and  quality  always 
maintained.  Every  package  guaranteed.  -A<lv. 
—  ■  ♦  *  ■> - 

liorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
Fur  Alcoholism. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Ellis,  Wabash,  Ind.,  says:  “I 
prescribed  it  for  a  man  who  had  U3ed  intox¬ 
icants  to  excess  for  fifteen  years,  but  during 
the  last  two  years  has  entirely  abstained.  He 
thinks  the  Acid  Phosphate  is  of  much  benefit 
to  him. — Adx. 


fttfesi,  perils*  and  flatttm. 

J.  M.  THORBUEN  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  old  esta  hi  islied  Seed  House  of  New  York. 

GROWERS  \  \  I)  IMPORTERS  OF 

Seeds  and  Bulbs. 

Catalog  es  Free.  Send  for  one. 

NIAGARA  SCRAPE 


SSSJ'tJtiJ’Slr a 'lllt  a  limited  number  of  two  year  old  vine*  of  their  CKT.KBKATKD  WHITE 

a  im?h,  ffrAr.  .  .  ’ 'P*  r,t.‘'v  iwpIvMd,  and  entered  in  rotation  fur  vine**  lo  bo  delivered  In  the  anrlntf 

OC  lo85f  until  tn Clr utovk  Of  vine*  In  uxlmur  t«*il . 


'"'  L/.  V  wio  iimb  every  vine  Turnuuicu  uy  ini*  i  ompuny,  lUt’ttOt  op  thrmisrh  their  authorize, 

agents,  'vill  have  securely  attached  to  it  A  SKAT*  pin  inly  Mumped  with  our  H  ROISTERED  TRADE  MARK 
„ . >  u. „  ! tT/i r' 1 1.(1  nurserymen  will  he  Mupplled  upon  llbnrol  term*,  and  funiluhocl  with  authority  to  take  order 
IS  ?n  jnn.  Inff  MHtlMfaetory  nrmijifenii'ntd  with  Iho  Company.  Local  ftffODtM  wanted  In  every  town  throughout  t. » • 
ntted  state*  and  Canada,  to  m*U  our  Niagara  Vine*  from  sample  ffmprLi,  Circular*  mid  colored  plate*  uh<»  furnishe. 
oy  the  i.mnprinyr  Adcirenn 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE 


1IICADQI.'  A  KTICUM 
f..r  NIAGARA  ,  HOW 

oMofCtl  without  nulili*. 

t.iiiiiK  to  plan  ter « for  t)i«t 
th««.  Ji  yr.  vfnw*,  mull, 

curl,.  Nutt,-  lemidmi 
with, hu  .«ni  “Muauru 
White  Unit,'  tin. 
S,M'rlul  Trim,  in  I  urn  U, 


Also  nthnr  Sintdl  Fruits,  and  nil 

oltl  und  new  yarlrtlPf  Ilf  I  n  ■  ■  m  m  m 

I  •  ru|M‘«G  Extra  Quality.  War-  Hk|  ■  ffA  J)t 

runted  f  mo.  I  limit p  t«y  mini.  Low  111  MJk  H  _  MJA  JKT  m 
rata,  ho  dwalort,  Agiuita  wanted,  |  I  w  I  fB  xhN  I  A  M  H 

rv  i, :  W  ,  v  KTTA  e  *  A  u  n  j 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PUNTS,  fPSPa  ( 


Uencrnl  Agent  for  the  >E>V  WIIITK  (IRA PR 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
A  JIKIIICA,  l*r!ce«l  Reduced. 
I II  tint  rut  til  4 'it  tu  I  off  tic  FREE. 

T.S,  HUBBARD  OTVSP 


WKW  A.IWT3  «  A  111-: 


NEW  Kit  PITH,  DUTCH  BULKS.  ETC- 

New  Pears,  new  Poaches,  new  Cherries  now  Grapes, 
now  Strnwben  los.  Scv.,  with  a  lurge  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Tree*,  ithrutis,  Ac. 

Ill  TCI  I  HULK*.—  Larne  Importations,  direct 
from  the  lead  If  ik  growers  In  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbn,  Ucuutlf  ul  uot  house  plants.  bruatcnas.Crotons, 
Orchids.  Winter  Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  &c  ,  well 
Krown.  Cheap, 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 


OMM  PEARS! 

a  Specialty,  ‘JIM), ODD  Lct'onte 
and  K  Idler  PwM’m.  Kuiial  In  pro- 
tit  to  tlloOruDKO,  HmriUn  )iliu)it prn<if 
only  on  their  own  roots.  Catalogue 
wltu  Tacla,  Free,  Fees  To  anu 
Money  Peiielie*.  A  hi  rue,  gett- 
crul  assortment  of  Fruit  'Frees. 
Address  \t  .  K.  1 1  El  K  EH,  Man¬ 
ager,  Huntsville  Nurseries,./ 

II  uN'F.HVI  I, l,E,  ALABAMA. 


JOHN  HA  III,,  WaHhlnvton,  D.  C. 

r in  r  vines 


on  a  nr  vines 

■  _  n..M  ■■  L  llnyw,  MoniVw  Kurly,fiii<l  iill 

I  1  JpA  fS  the  butt  new  and  old  vutluLiuN 

I  H  I  I  true  to  nntnn,  New  Straw- 

m  ®  m  m  ■  HH  iHirrle*,  Klackln  prim,  ptu. 
UADI  nnon  llmi'«,ll  ^  wlh'T  UT»|»lM‘rrU./V/ci:  //nf /i  m 

lYIAnLDUnU  JUKI.  HOIlNKft*  SO  IS,  >1.  rHmilMIhvN.J. 


MTU/  MAIIMSOHO  Kii^-DCDDVI 
IMCv¥T  (  ORNI  IJA  SlriiM.Dtrvr\  TJ 

CP 1 1 ITC  A  1*0  n  full  iiKMurt merit,  </f  nil  thn  now  and  oh 
mUI  IC  l»VuitH,  Oninnumtiils,  H  8.  ANDERSON, 
(hit  nl  off  tic  CnyuK*  bak«  Nurtu  rlrn  Onion  Rpringii,  N.  Y 
-F|{  K E  -  ( EBtaldiahud  l«W>. )  i2  /or descriptiond 


^mpUmenitf  aud  parhinenj 

NEW  DEPARTURE. 


..wiftSip-. 


elevates  all  my  grain  to  the  third 
story:  drives  n  U’ Inch  French 
burr  mill,  a  power  corn  shellor, 
besides  puinpluK  all  wat^r  for 
my  stoek.  I  a«  nrlndlng  corn 
to-day,  the  grinder  muklnir  1,000 
revolution-  per  minute,  when  u 
man  came  In,  and  aMer  looking 
at  the  meal,  asked  If  It  wits  bolt 
ed,  as  11  was  ground  ho  tine.  ‘It, 
Is  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  saw.’ 

Youth  very  truly, 

jAfltKS  BOSn.AKbBtt." 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed 
to  all  who  IncloHO  stamp. 

Address, 


HERCULES  WIND  l 


ENGINE  CO., 

Worcester,  Altiss. 


The  principles  of  a  Turbine 
Water  Wheel  developed  In 
a  Wind  Meier. 

The  only  Wind -Mill  perfect 
iy  adapted  to  the  Farmer’s 
use.  Wo  are  permitted  to 
make  the  folio  win  gex  true  is 
from  the  Idler  ol  an  Ohio 
farm*  r: 

*'  North  Kiooeviluc,  Lo- 
ratu  Co  ,  <  >.,  Ft;b  Vfi,  l sal. 
f,.  W.A.WHKEI  kk,  Worcester, 
.  Mass.  L><  nr  Sir-  After  ex¬ 
amining  a  large  number  of 
•  different  wind  mills,  I  tit- 
elded  on  the  nereides,  and 
bought  a  10-foot,  wheel, plac¬ 
ing  11  Inside  the  cupola  of 
my  barn  where  11  works 
like  a  criarm,  with  no  fears 
or  It  being  wreeked  so  long 
as  the  barn  stands.  It  runs 
in  a  very  light  breeze,  It 


TRIPLE  GEARED 


FEED  MILL 

Unsnoeaiisl.  Warranted  to  grind  fngter.do  better  work, 
nnd  to  be  more  :-eevieei,lde  th  in  any  feed  mil,  mode, 
The  Inner  grinding  nun  mak.  s  three  revolution*  while 
the  outer  burr  and  team  make  one.  whteh  greatly  m- 
creasen  Us  grinding  euptirlty  over  old  -lyle  ungear  cl 
mill.  8end  for  lllu  rented  dvxerlptlvr  eiri'iilar  Addre  fl 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 


g  cjm 


■THE  • 


Mention  this  paper. 

PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS. 

Paten teeand  Manufacturer  of 

Single  and  Oiuble  Mills. 

Capacity,  5  to  .'50  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit 
able  power  Send  for  Circular 
and  TestlinoDlftls. 

LKW  IH  sTUAVER, 
Verlt,  l*u. 


.  FARM  i 

■P  i  j 

P 

E 

E 

Ll 

3SMI 

R.  L.ORR&CO 

LIMITED, 

pirrsBi  RGH,  i»a. 

Improved  1H84. 

Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular. 


BOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 


UREKA  MOWE 

The  Lightest  Draft  Mower 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


RICHMOND,  I  NIL 

Manufacturers  of  1 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

We  matiufiietufc  llif* 

first  French  Ruhr 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills  |I™J! 

In  the  country.  Semi  r. ,r  j)j 
Stnte  you  saw  tld- 


Removed  to  Uilcii,  Xcw  York, where  there  has  been 
erected  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  complete 
Factorle*  In  the  COtuitry.  Here,  with  largely 
im-reaiMMl  «'»|>llxil.  I.bo  Id  .vl  improved  macliln- 
erv,  skilled  workmen,  and  none  but  the  best 
material,  we  will  make  an  Improved  .tfucliiue, 
that  will  Ituve  no  equixl. 

AfiCklTQ  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

MUCH  I  O  In  nil  t  NOCUtriKDTKUKITORY. 

P’or  full  particulars,  addresa 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA.  NEW  YORK. 

llentloD  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  November  1. 

Tjte  Presidential  battle,  preparations  for 
which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  at¬ 
tention  during  the  last,  few  months,  will  be 
fought  next  Tuesday.  Both  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  now  claim  to  be  sure  of  vic¬ 
tory.  The  But.hr  boom  is  flagging;  the 
8t.  John’s  boom  is  steady;  the  Belva  Lock 
wood's  boom  never  amounted  to  anything,  nVi 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  now.  From  a 
careful  Inspection  of  the  whole  field,  viewed 
with  an  unpurtisan,  impartial  eye,  it  is  very 
evident  that  in  this  contest  victory  will  side 
with  the  most  popular  candidate,  and  that 

out.  next  President  must  inevitably  1)« - 

But  why  mention  bis  name  here?  The  tele 
graph  will  tell  it  to  every  one  of  our  readers 
before  any  of  them  could  see  it  here.  The 
defeated  parties  must  be  of  good  cheer;  the 
country  will  not  be  ruiued  by  the  triumph 
of  their  opponents,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 

of  political  seers  "on  the  stump” . The 

Mexican  Senate  lias  ratified  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  friendly  relations  that  existed  bo 
tween  the  two  governments  before  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Maximilian  This  result  has  chiefly 
been  brought  about  by  representations  from 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  mi  doubt  steps 
will  at  once  be  taken  to  increase  and  develop 
Canadian  trade  with  Mexico,  now  that  amity 

has  been  established  . .Wilbur  F,  Storey, 

editor  and  owner  of  the  Chicago  Times, born  in 
1816,  died  last  Monday,  and  was  buried  Thurs¬ 
day. ....  ..Residents  of  Victoria,  B.  C,,  are  be¬ 
coming  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  leprosy 
among  the  Chinese.  The  disease  is  very  con¬ 
tagious,  and  has  been  contracted  by  several 
young  men  thro’  smoking  cigars  made  hy  lep¬ 
ers.  The  Dominiou  Government  haR  been 
asked  to  erect  a  leper  hospital . The  re¬ 

port  of  the  Public  Works  Department  states 
that  Canada  possesses  greater  telegraphic  fa¬ 
cilities  than  the  United  Htates  or  any  Euro¬ 
pean  country.  The  number  of  office*  iu  Can¬ 
ada  is  2,269,  or  ouo  to  every  1,911  of  population 

. The  steamer  Elbe,  which  arrived  in 

New  York,  Sunday,  brought  $100,000  in  gold. 
There  are  now  $1,600,000  in  gold  on  route  from 
Europe . President  Arthur  has  appoint¬ 

ed  Hugh  McCulloch  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Gresham,  who  lias  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Judge  Drummond  as  Judge  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  embracing  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Mr.  McCulloch  was  Lincoln’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  second  term,  and 
held  on  through  Johnson’s  administration.  He 
is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  been  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  three  administrations,  lie 

is  now  74  . Robert  Garrett,  on  the  part 

of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  has  of 
fered  to  transport  the  collective  State  exhibits 
of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  to  the  World’s 
industrial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  free  of 

expense . The  Scott  law  regulating  the 

sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  Ohio  has 

been  declared  unconstitut  ional . .  The 

total  debt  of  the  subsidized  Pacific  Railroads 
to  the  United  States  on  June  SO,  1884,  was 

$127,828,016 . Lieutenant  Fitch,  who 

married  one  of  General  Sherman’s  daughters, 
was  rendered  bankrupt  by  the  failure  of  the 
Harrison  Tron  Works,  in  St.  Louis,  u  lew  days 

ago . Lake  underwriters  are  suffering 

large  losses  from  the  severe  gales  that  have 
swept  over  the  inland  seas  recently.  The  largo 
iron  steamship  Scotia,  valued  at  $100,000,  is  a 
total  wreck  iu  Lake  Superior,  Several  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  Chicago  grain  fleet  have  been 

wrecked....* _ The  forest,  fires  in  Southern 

New  Jersey  uro  apparently  under  control. 
Many  miles  of  Urn1  timber,  a  church,  aud  seve¬ 
ral  dwellings  have  been  burned.  The  damage 

is  estimated  ut  $150,000 . The  French 

aud  English  residents  of  Montreul  have  ended 
their  quarreling  overthe  winter  carnival,  and 
everything  looks  prosperous  for  the  sports. 
Already  $10,000  have  been  subscribed  towards 
defraying  expenses. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  November  1. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  Ireland  is  just  as  hos¬ 
tile  as  ever  to  British  domination.  Limerick 
persists  in  her  refusal  to  pay  even  the  revised 
tax  bill  imposed  on  her  by  the  Government 
for  extra  police  service — aud  what  can  the 
Government  do  iu  the  matter  >  The  Parnellites 
are  determined  to  force  the  resignation  or 
removal  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  present  hated 
Lord-Lieu  tenant;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  insisting  in  Parliament,  on  an  inquiry  into 
the  Maaintrasnn  murder  case— a  case  iu  which 
a  dozen  peasants  were  convicted  of  murder 
on  testimony  which,  it  is  claimed,  was  con¬ 
cocted  by  tde  lawyers  of  the  Crown.  As 
almost  half  of  the  convicted  were  hung,  the  <  i 


Nationalists  claim  that  the  Government,  and 
especially  its  representative  and  agent,  Earl 
Spencer,  must  bear  the  odium  of  having  shed 
innocent  blood  for  political  effect.  The  Min¬ 
istry  says  “it  certainly  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  review  the  verdict  of  a  jury.’’ 
Parnell  and  his  followers  have,  therefore, 
resolved  to  vote  against  the  Ministry  in 
Parliament,  on  the  Franchise  Bill  and  other 
important.  Government  measures . 

In  England  the  Government  has  resolved 
to  push  the  Franchise  Bill  to  a  final  vote  at 
the  earliest  moment,  giving  it  precedence 
over  all  other  business.  The  Radical  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliment  are  combining  to  oppose 
any  government  compromise  with  the  Lords, 
or  any  government  solution  of  the  difficulty 
by  the  creation  of  enough  Liberal  peers  to 
overcome  the  present  Conservative  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  aim  of  the  Radi¬ 
cals  is  to  widen  the  present  breach,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Upper  Houso.  In  Egypt  Lord  Wolscleyis 
authorized  to  appoint  the  Mudir  of  Dongola 
Governor  of  the  Soudan  for  a  term  of  years, 
subject,  however,  to  the  Khedive.  The 
Mubdi  is  still,  however,  Lord  of  the  Soudan, 
having,  itiusaid,  140,000  troop-  about  Khar¬ 
toum,  which  reports  early  in  the  week  said  ho 
had  captured,  after  a  fierce  resistance  by 
Gordon;  but  later  advices  declare  that  the 
latter  had  repulsed  all  attacks.  Wolseley  has 
been  ordered  not  to  attempt  to  conquer  any 
place  south  of  Wady  ilnlfa;  but  merely  to 
bring  back  Gordon  aud  Lawrence  to  Egypt. 
As  Lawrence  is  reported  killed,  is  his  task 
lightened  by  half?  A  part  of  his  forees  will 
press  forward  next  week ;  the  rest  cannot  do 
so  till  the  middle  of  December,  owing  to  de¬ 
fects  in  the  transportation  department. .. . . . . 

In  France  attention  is  still  engaged  chiefly 
by  the  Chinese  embroglio.  No  real  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  settlement  of  the  quarrel. 
Late  reports  say  France  has  agreed  to  Hug- 
land's  arbitration.  Both  England  aud  Ger¬ 
many  object  to  the  French  blockade  of 
Formosa,  without  a  formal  declaration  of 
war.  if  war  were  declared,  French  trans¬ 
ports  carrying  troops  to  China  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  English  ports;  nor  could 
French  war  vessels  coal  at  such  places.  It  is 
said  that  cholera  ho*  broken  out  in  the  vessels 
of  the  French  fleet  in  Chinese  waters.  U nless 
peace  is  made  soon,  France  will  send  29,090 
fresh  troops  to  end  the  war  at  once! 

In  Germany  in  the  parliamentary  elections 
just  held, the  Socialists  have  been  remarkably 
successful  Iu  tile  last  Reichstag  there  were 
only  13;  now  there  will  by  at  least  20— a  great 
gain,  as  15  signatures  are  necsssary  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  question  Into  the  Reichstag.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany, has  been  appointed 
Regeut  of  Brunswick,  the  Emperor  having 
declared  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  will 
not  be  allowed  to  succeed  tho  late  Duke. 
Austria  objects  to  Cumberland’s  residence 
within  her  borders,  for  fear  of  hurting  Ger¬ 
many’s  susceptibilities,  so  he  is  going  to  Eng¬ 
land.  to  reside  there  permanently. 

A  few  sporadic  cases  of  cholera  having 
broken  out  at  Havre,  France,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Italy  have  quarantined  all  the 
coast  from  Cberburg  to  Dieppe.  The  plague 
has  almost  eutirely  disappeared  from  Italy, 
and  Spain  is  now  wholly  free  from  it;  while 
clean  bills  of  health  are  given  to  vessels  leav¬ 
ing  Marseilles,  where  it  first  broke  out.  It 
has  completely  prostrated  business  in  Italy 
aud  Southern  France,  however;  bankruptcies 
are  numerous;  work  is  scarce,  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  from  starvation  aud  cold  during  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter  is  sure  to  be  intense.  Indeed,  all 
over  Europe,  while  the  rich  are  more  extra va- 
gaut  than  usual,  the  poor  have  a  terrible  time 
before  them.  Trade  and  manufacture  are 
stagnant;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are 
either  compulsorily  idle,  or  working  for  re¬ 
duced  wages  and  for  shortened  hours.  From 
every  corner  of  Europe  cries  of  distress  arise 
from  the  working  class— the  bread-winners 
and  wealth-producers;  and  the  wealth- spend¬ 
ers  every  where,  seem  to  be  deaf  to  the  outcry. 
- - - 

Lives  Prolonged. 

Many  to  whom  no  encouragement  could 
be  offered,  disease  having  progressed  so  far 
that  no  chance  of  arresting  it  seemed  to 
remain,  have  been  promptly  relieved,  and 
their  lives  prolonged  and  rendered  compar- 
itively  comfortable,  by  the  new  Vitalizing 
Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Ralen,  1109 
Girard  St.,  Philadelphia.  Many  more,  who 
have  been  sufferers  tor  years  aud  almost  in¬ 
capacitated  for  work,  are  now  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  good  degree  of  health  and  able  to 
engage  actively  in  the  business  profession, 
or  household  duties  which  had  been  wholly  or 
partially  abandoned,  it.  is  woudertul  wbat 
cures  in  so-called  "desperate  cases,”  are  being 
made  by  this  remarkable  treatment!  If  any 
one,  requiring  the  aid  of  such  a  treatment,  will 
write  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Ralen,  they  will 
promptly  mail  such  documents  and  reports  of 
cases  as  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  its 
value  for  himself. — Adv. 


See  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Farm  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  issue  of  Oct.  25.  Rage  712 — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  November  1. 

The  agricultural  classes  of  France  have 
$200,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  on  which  they  are  paid  four 
per  cent,  interest.  They  are  also,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  among  the  largest  investor  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  bouds . California  is  now  send¬ 

ing  to  the  Atlantic  coast  more  wine  than  is 
imported  from  France.  It  is  estimated  that 
last  year’s  wine  crop  yielded  the  growers  $3,- 

500,000 . The  potato  crop  of  the  two 

eastern  shore  counties  of  Virginia  is  estimated 
ut  $3,000,000  less  than  last  year's  on  account 

of  the  drought . * . . . . Silk  is  now  grown  in 

twenty  of  our  States . The  largest  cattle 

range  is  In  Wyoming,  comprising  1,000,000 

acres,  und  it  will  herd  75, 000  cattle . There 

are  three  thousand  carp  ponds  iu  the  State  of 

Georgia . A  rebate  of  $1,000,000  paid  by 

the  United  States  Government  for  excess  of 
duties  collected  on  hay  exported  from  Can¬ 
ada  into  this  country,  all  goes  to  the  Cunadiau 
dealers . The  Grain  Receivers’ Associa¬ 

tion  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  made  some  changes  in  grain  grades.  No 
change  was  made  in, “contract  grades’’— those 
usually  dealt  In,  such  as  No.  2  wheat— but  in 
the  lower  grades,  "rejected”  wheat  is  made 
No.  4;  “high  mixed”  corn  Is  made  No.  2,  and 
“new  high  mixed”  No.  8,  etc . An  agi¬ 

tation  is  in  progress  iu  Paris  against  the 
price  of  bread.  A  meeting  of  bakers  was 
held  on  W ednesday  to  consider  the  request  of 
the  Prefect  that  they  should  reduce  the  price 
They  refused  by  a  vote  of  841  to  204  to  accede 

to  this . The  tanners  and  hide  und 

leather  dealers  of  St.  Louis  have  decided  to 
issue  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  country, 
to  be  held  there  at  the  sumo  time  as  the  cattle¬ 
men’s  convention,  next  month . Iu  1881, 

New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  489,993. 
had  34  steam  plows,  985  thrashing  machines 

and  4,829  reapers . Agitation  among  the 

Skye  crofters  against  landlordism  is  increas¬ 
ing.  A  circular  has  been  distributed  urging 
them  to  cut  the  telegraphs,  burn  tho  shoot  iug 
lodges,  poison  the  deer  and  adopt  desperate 

means  of  defence . ...Mr,  Bonner’s  invest 

incuts  in  horseflesh  have  been  pretty  large. 
He  paid  $10,000  for  Joe  Elliot,  $16,000  for  Ed¬ 
win  Forrest,  $15,000  for  Lady  Stewart,  $20,- 
000  for  Edward  Everett,  aud  tho  same  for 
Startle.  $80,000  for  Pocahontas  and  the  same 
sum  for  Dexter;  $36,000  for  ltarus  aud  now 

(40,000  for  Maud  S  . Over  one  half  of 

the  pork  packing-houses  of  Chicago  are  uow  in 
operation ........  From  2.000  to  3,000  Eastern 

stock  calves,  ure  now  received  at  Chicago 

each  week . The  exports  of  live  stock 

and  dressed  meats  from  the  port  of  Boston 
per  steamers  for  the  foreign  markets  last  week, 
were  453  cattle,  2.U89  sheep,  and  1 ,000  quarters 
of  beef  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania 

and  West  Virginia  produce  the  choicest  fleeces 
of  washed  wools  raised  intheUnitedStat.es, 
and  form  a  standard  which  regulates  the 
value  of  all  wools  marketed . The  statis¬ 

tical  aceouut  of  the  production  of  wool 
throughout  the  civilized  world  shows  that  in 
the  year  1880  it  was  320.000,000  pounds,  in 
1871  it  was  nearly  2,000,000.000  pounds,  while 
in  1883  in  the  United  States  alone  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  was  320,000,000  pounds,  or  as 
much  as  was  produced  in  the  whole  world  in 
1880. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  breeders'  meetings 
to  be  held  iu  Cbi<  ago  duriug  tbe  coming  Fat 
Stock  Show; 

American  Hereford  Breeders’  Association,  at  Sher¬ 
man  House  Illinois  Short -horn  Breeders’  Assoctn 
tlon,  at  Urand  Pacific  Hotel.  Novewiter  11th  i.Tuea- 
doy i,  American  SouihDowu  Breeders’  Association, 
ut  Sherman  House,  at  7:30  p.  m.  November  V.’th 
(Wednesday),  American  Berkshire  Association,  at 
Sherman  Houso,  at  7;3U  p,  m.  November  U'th  (Wed 
nesday),  American  (lalloway  Breeders’ Association, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  7:30  p.  m.  The  Eighth  Annua) 
Meeting  of  the  National  Nortnau  Horse  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Puclflc  Hotel,  Chi  ago, 
Wednesday,  November  12|li,  19SL  The  meeting  will 
open  at  Ha.  m  .  and  continue  with  afternoou  und 
evening  sessions  November  lath  am)  Uth  (Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday l,  American  Clydesdale  Association, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  1.30  p.m.  November  13th  end 
llth  (Thursaay  and  Friday)  Second  Annual  Meeting 
of  National  Convention  of  Stockmen,  at  Urund  Fa 
clfle  Hotel.  Ncvcnilier  Uth  (Friday  .'.  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  ut  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, at  7  p.m, 
November  18th  (Tuesday),  American  Cot-wold  Asso¬ 
ciation.  at  Sherman  House,  at  8  p.  in.  November  iSth 
(Tuesday!,  Notional  Swine  Uree*ers’  Association, 
Sherman  House.  7:30  p.  m.  November  15th ! Tuesday), 
Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America,  at  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  tt  7:50  p.  in,  November  the  l£tb  (Tuesday), 
American  Shropshire  Sheep  Registry  Association, 
Club  Room -l.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  at  10  a.  m.  No¬ 
vember  lilth  (Wednesday!.  American  Shorl-horu 
Breeders’  Association,  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 


I  know  all  about  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color;  have  used  it  for  years,  it  is  worthy  of 
the  best  testimonial  that  I  can  write.  (90 
cows  )  J.  A.  Hale,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  November  1. 
The  latest  intelligence  from  the  various  live 
stock  markets  may  be  condensed  as  follows: 
Cattle  of  good  quality  are  fairly  active  at 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore,  and  dull 
elsewhere;  low  grades  are  easy  at  all  points. 
Hogs  are  weak  and  declining  every  where,  and 
have  reached  lower  prices  than  at  any  pre¬ 
ceding  time  this  season.  Sheep  are  quiet, 
but  are  generally  weak  and  lower. 

During  the  week  cables  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent  have  been  vari¬ 
able.  Shipments  of  wheat  from  Russia  and 
India  have  fallen  away  almost  to  the  point  of 
cessation,  if  Indeed  they  have  not  ceased  en¬ 
tirely.  Exports  from  the  United  States,  too, 
have  been  moderate  only.  Imports  into 
France  have  also  fallen  away. 

Here  during  the  week  cotton  lias  advanced 
slightly,  mainly  on  advices  of  improved  busi¬ 
ness  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  which  has 
been  stimulated  by  late  low  prices  October 
cotton  reports  state  that  the  bulk  of  tbe  crop 
picked  is  in  unusually  fine  condition.  Wet 
weather  is  delaying  tbe  gathering  of  the  small 
portion  remaining  in  tbe  fields.  The  wool 
trade  has  developed  no  Improvement.  Manu¬ 
facturers  buy  as  they  need  supplies,  but  there 
is  not  much  disposition  to  quicken  business  at 
tbe  cost  of  price  concessions.  Last  week  wit¬ 
nessed  a  heavy  rush  of  wheat  to  primary 
markets,  anil  probably  marks  the  climax  of 
the  movement.  That  iu  tbe  Northwest  h  s  al¬ 
ready  declined, farmers  now  preferring  to  hold 
their  grain.  With  tho  close  of  lake  navigation 
this  month  and  an  advance  in  rail  rates,  pro¬ 
ducers  evidently  look  fer  better  figures  for 
their  surplus  grain.  No.  2  real  wheat  in  eleva¬ 
tor  closed  at  86^c  ,  an  advance  of  l%c.  per 
bushel  on  the  week  in  tho  face  of  heavier  re¬ 
ceipts,  an  increased  visible  supply,  smaller 
exports,  but  a  better  inquiry  for  shipment 
abroad.  Indian  corn  declined  8<^c.  per  bushel, 
closing  at  53^0.  Trading  in  corn  has  been 
very  dull.  A  corner  in  the  November  option 
at  Chicago  is  looked  upon  ns  probable,  and  the 
ownership  of  contract  grade  old  corn  there  is 
scanned  daily.  Provisions  are  weak  on  free 
receipts  of  hogs  at  all  points.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  check  free  sales  by  raisers,  who 
are  marketing  light  weight  stock  on  a  declin¬ 
ing  market,  possibly  under  the  pressure  for 
funds  and  perhaps  in  the  belief  that  prices 
must  go  off  further  on  hog  products  aud  hence 
on  hogs. 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker 
from  now  until  January 
1st ,  1886,  for  $ 2.00 . 

The  Rural  has  no  club 

or  second  price. 

« > » 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  “regular"  wheat  is  %c.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  J^c.  higher.  Corn,  4%c.  lower.  Oats, 
#e.  higher.  Hogs,  from  25c.  to  50c.  lower. 
Cattle,  50c.  lower.  Sheep,  somewhat  lower. 

Wa rat.— Quiet  sales  ranged:  November,  74V* 
7M4d  December  1'!-<i'7c;  January  ?SWcz77Vo  May, 
'4‘iiaKiqe:  No.;’  Chicago  Spring.  DHal'c  No,  8  do, 
eoteame:  No.  ?  Red.  76c-  so.  "  do.  itv.  cobs— Cash, 
and  October,  41  teittac:  November.  all  the 

year.  SKivaswre-  Oat*  Dull'  ensh,  25  q'<r25*fc  Goto 
her  and  all  the  year,  November, 

Bye  Dull  at  roc.  Barmcv— Doll  at  62Vie. 
feaxsxi.o— Quiet  at  $)  Sni'ir. '  .  -vq,  Pork— Strong; 
Cash  a-  d  October,  ki'ijr-.'lv.  all  theycnr,  •  Il.83w1l.4t). 

l. aud  strong:  cadi,*  tx"*  Re  Hons. -Rough packing. 
*i  iiiuri.i’o;  parking  and  shipping  at  rtw5;  light, 
si  15*4.73  skins  mi d  grusser*.  *3.30t<t$l.  Cattle - 
Market  weak,  but  moderately  nctlve;  export  grades, 
#n.*VaC.7.v  good  to  choice  shipping,  kAKkafe;  com- 

m. in  to  medium,  SUO'gS  Texans,  firmer  at  $3.50<%4; 
SHEEP— Market  weak  nntl  lower:  common  to  fair, 
$2  1 8  medium  to  good,  $3#8,50;  good  to  choice,  $8.50 

lambs,  $4&-1.90. 

Boston, — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  corn  is  4  cent  lower.  Oats,  2^  to  3 
cents  lower.  Rye,  steady.  Feed,  ditto.  Butter 
unchanged.  Cheese,  a  trifle  lower.  Eggs,  1 
cent  higher  for  best  sorts.  Potatoes,  steady’. 

Grain.— Cohn — Steamer  Mixed,  98®fl0c  ;  Steamer 
Yellow,  (ihi*62c;  high  mixed.  *l-i65e,  and  no  grade, 
5V -".-Guo  *  bti«lt.  Oats  Vo.  1  and  extra  White.  35W<is 
ICC  No  2  White,  33A<ia35ct  No.  8  >m<a34c.  sud  mixed, 
3UuS4e  V  bush.  Small  sates  of  Rye,  in'* 72c  >  bush. 
Noth’ng  doing  Iu  Barley  Sales  of  Shorts,  $!fir«17( 
Fine  Feed  aim  Middlings,  SlHaift,  and  of  Cotton  Seed 
Meal,  $27.5f)(t 30,00  X  ton,  HAT  AND  Straw— Choice 
giades  of  bay  have  been  In  fair  demand  at  *18'<#!9 
r<-r  ton.  good  to  choleent  tiF-ils.imd  common  to  fair 
at  *12"  u!  Rye  Straw  )v  held  at  $1**19  choice. 
Swale.  Hay  at  $-  -i 9.  Oat  Straw  at  $9r*IU  per  ton. 
Butter— Northern  creamery,  extra.  30a Sic:  choice, 
fresh,  ?7<",28c :  good  to  choice.  VKu-'C-o-  Northern 
dairy.  Krunklln  Oouuty,  Vt,,  extra.  New  York 

ami  Vermrnt.  choice,  23:<b25c  ,  atralgnt  dairies, 
choice,  20  a 22c:  fair  to  good  do,  Ilia-isc.  common,  do. 
UKd-lim  Western— Creamery,  extra.  28M30e :  choice, 
2:V«.27e:  good  to  choice  summer  make.  2>i.<i24c  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  choice,  13  2uc:  fair  to  good.  lSalfic.  Im¬ 
itation  creamery,  choice.  18t»J2c ;  ladle,  choice. 
14  a  18c;  do.  commou  to  good,  I0  *i2c  Cheese— New 
York  and  Vermont,  choice.  i2R,«jd3c.  kt  n>-  West¬ 
ern,  choice,  lmearitw  fair  to  good.  l»7wllc.  a. 
Egos— Eastern,  fresh.  24*470;  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  2 Pa 2Vc •  Provincial,  25e:  Western,  22<«,23c. 
BkANS-Pea,  choice  hand  picked  flJISAV.lO  V 
bushel:  do.  do.  large.  $»,»><*  1.85  medium  choice. 
$l.i5<&>'.Wi:  do,  screened.  $1.5ug.t.6S-  Yellow  Eyes. 
Improved  *2.25  1 2  3j  *  bush'  Red  Kidneys,  *2.25(ai 
2.50.  Canada  peas.  SUcugfl.RI  per  bush  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice.  Green  Peas  ai  $K«ti  Si.  Potatoes— 
Eastern  5'a,Vc  >  bush:  Northern  •Mtf&Oe.  Seeds— 
Domestic  Flaxseed  at  Chicago  Is  in  good  demandat 
$1.36  V  bush  Calcutta  Linseed  to  arrive  at  New 
York  is  held  at  *'.V0$)  bush.  Clover  Seed,  Western 
atSisiJiilOe  per  it.-  New  York,  at  lOBgailc  p  tr ;  Timo¬ 
thy  at  *l.tiORl.eti  p  bush;  Red  Top  at  $l.b0cg,2.20  ^  bag; 
anti  Canary  at  314®34tc  4  lb. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  %c.  lower. 
Corn,  9%c.  lower.  Oats,  lc.  higher.  Rye. 
lc.  lower.  Barley,  2>)jC.  lower.  Flaxseed,  l>£c. 
highei . 
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'•At*** 


WHENISAY1^™^ 

/Afean  what  /  5a/  aa</  5a/  what  /  /Jfeaa.  7^e  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 


PBODOCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Nkw  York,  Saturday.  November  1,  tfW4. 

Breadstl'fks  Aten  Provision.- as  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat  is  2Wc.  lower;  No.  2  Red  is  unchanged-  No.  1 
Red  Is  2e.  lower  Cons  Ungraded  Mixed  Is  4,4‘c. 
lower;  No.  3  is  3j^c  lower;  No,  3  I*  3J6*.  lower. 

-/lour- Quotations:  Fine, 

»2.2'U2  90;  superfine.  »A«(V<t3.iij;  extra  No  2,  *8.01*88.60: 

I.  *S 6ki*4.50:  good  to  fancy  extra  State, 
*3..  >i»5.W;  good  to  choice  extra  Western.  43.6SMS  25* 
common  to  t air  extra  Ohi.,,  *  t,<xi*»3.8i)r  good.  *.5.90 
®3.00:  rood  to  choice,  $5.1(1*5,50;  common,  extra 
,3  iy*is°:  clear,  tl.uu.a4 ;»•  rye  mix. a..:, 
*100*1  50;  Straight.  *4.50*3.21:  parent  $-1  t*a5  7>,  bn- 
ker*  extra.  *4.25  s4  7  •  St.  IaiuIs  conituou  to  fair  px- 
tra.  *'(.10 *4. >5  fair  to  good  $4.10*6.26:  good  to  very 
choice.  Wave*  40  patent  Winter  wheat  extra.  $4.2.5 
@5.f>o-  city  mill  extra  ror  West  Indies,  $4.43.04  *): 
South  America.  $4  55<*$L80,  market  elosiug  dull. 
SoCYHKHN  Ft  OPR  — More  active,  without  material 
change  In  price.  Sales  I.HOo  tiblj.  Common  to  good 
extra  *4470*4  *)•  good  to  choice  do,*4,9  ..*.5.55.  Kvk 
Flour  Unchanged  IJghl  dem. mo.  Sale*.  45d  bids. 
Sup  rnne  at  *.'!,  I5«8.9u.  .m-i  kwukat  Flout  spiling 
.*.'•*  L***"'  la"er  very  choice,  mainly  n(  $2.no,.i 
$2.15.  Fekp  —Quoted  for 40  to 30 lbs  nr  *i5.so.i,*ij,  to 
arrive  an  i  m  mill- 50  lbs  at  $14  .KimI&SO;  W  Iba  at 
$15'A$IB.*I,  1141  lha  at  lir.JikiTO.  Sharps  at  $;i>#,22 
Rj-e  feed  at  $l?(fSt&30  f’ORN  Meal  Dull.  Yellow 
W  es tern.  $3.00 & 3  40:  Hrandy  wine.  $:t.4ii.rt,3.S0. 

Oraw.  Wheat  No.  i  Hard  Duluth  mu.-;  No.  1. 
Northern  to  arrive  cost,  freight  and  Insurance. 


*'  BHP  It  will  put  your  hogs  In  line  condition. 

w4ySS31  !r  WIU  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

i:WiW|  Tt  lem‘LF,!oVoTdy  l,"u  r''|i,'Vt  H  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
jn  jj  "'111  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

Hgr  ,L,iv*11  nrr*?1  di»«*««e  in  every  Inst  mice. 

1  *"»«*;  getting  M  "Ilf  l her  diseased  or  not  will  Klliii 
* ••'*•*  double  tlie  pound-.  Ot  pork  while  others 
4T  W  are  gntniug  one.  ,IMr" 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  has  done. 

di.Irs  “sayV'w  n"fI  ?ft"  f'l’oirimcnd  It  JLM  ft  sure  'cun '  io/’l  t'og  ciudera. 

m2u>  Shi  ^'i  of  h°ks  lust  spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  threo  hundred  head 
V  ein  Rome.lv'V  •lV*'rt*  <lyln*l  Rl  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  from  the 
*->7  V  n'.,  i  ,h,lv<‘  M«*  I”"*  n  H<>«:  In  fact,  t Hey  huve  Improved  right 
f1.1"’1  *27..>0._aml  I  am  sure  It  has  saved  me  from  AMM'I  I"  »IIK)0.  FR  \  N  K  i.EK 
ONS  b?  ,l"'  7a'n,>  ""  Huns'  If  euierlies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 

Dnoivift  u  iuul  ('"'eellons  of  my  well  l<  nmvn  pucka, r- 

•  rOhl  TION.  't  hen  my  remedy  la  used  an  a  preventive,  I  will  insure  lings 
r,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  .such  Insurance  gund  it  am  hogs 
o-ii’oiu  such  deposit.  Yon  can  refer  In  any  hanker  or  Mereanllle  Agency  at 
uncial  .standing  and  integrity.  *  * 

,  tsl.49  *1 II «l  per  box,  according  LtsUe.  25  II,  cans $12.5(1,  The  largest 

Otn teat  to  the  feeder.  1- nil  .llrecthms  in  each  package,  li  yum-  dniggistor 
'P  H,  or  won  t  get  it  Tor  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  eonsemientlv 
remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  dll  your  order.  '  -v 

_ _ JOS*  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

100,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  80, 000,000  Wheat. 


- ALONO  1  HE 

/(ANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R'WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

ER  .Land  Copt  uis'r.  Kansas  City.Mo 


quoted 

G0i*l.t)5. 


Out  loaf,  »V*;  Crushed,  I, sp*:  powdered,  fHn* ,;$*<<• 
grumiluied.  O'-ie-  mould  ••A,"  fl^e;  confectioners, 
•‘A,"  BMP;  standard  '  A,”  5T*e;  off  A,  StaanVc; 
white  extra "0/  5^(*3%0'  yellow  extra  "C,"4U*sUc* 
0,”  ll«f,>.t-V-  yellow*.  4y»,i4j(ie.  *  I 

The  short  price  (drawback  *4.82  per  100  n>,  less  I  ner 
cent.)  Is* 

Cut  loaf,  *8.9(1:  crushed,  *3.90;  powdered.  *3  «2<as  H3 
gruunluted. 

Tallow.  Prime  city  quoted  at  6%<26  7  1(le.,  with  *2 
en.lfge  for  p&ckttRVH. 

Tobacco.  Range  contract  No.  1,  spot  quotation: 
Common  lugs.  7e:  medium  lugs,  7Ue,  good  lugs,  He: 
common  leaf,  sq,c;  low  medium  teuf,  He  medium 
lent,  Mfcc;  good  medium  lenr  9Jfc;  good  leaf,  1054c. 

VBOKTARLKfl.— The 
Island  Bbl,  nt  <1, 

Hey,  *1(31  25:  up-river.  *1/«d  25  V  bbl 
York.  Pbbi,  *L83<«  1.5(1.  4"-  .: 
bbl  for  Jersey,  and  *1.. M  l  a  2.25  for 
Virginia.  Cabhages-FInt  Dutch,  (■  llkt  $3(3*1. 
•Jrceii  corn— per  IUn.$2(**2.l5,  OiiIuum  Chester  white! 
pet  bbl,  *lw.l.  Of  do  red,  ner  l,l.|  .*1.25;  yellow,  « ( ,2.V0 
$I.*J  per  bid.  Squudj  Marrow,  Jersey,  per  hbL 
20(b,30(]  do.  Hubbard,  per  l>bl,  at  iiC'»$t.  Tomatoes 
ut  25fe50e.  pertiox.  2  urnlps  Russia  per  hid.  75c«ji*l. 
t,a?.11,fl,0Jrer*  l,('r  bbl,  at  *1.50(34.  Lima  beans,  per  bag, 
fL*  Uj$  1  ,51), 


FAY3KCRAI 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  1,411V  TO  HEALERS  ANI1  I1 


SltKNT  NTOCK 
in  Tin-: 

IV  o  It  I.  l> 

EVERTTII1NU  FIRST- 


INTERS, 


flow  Furin«i-’«  Itovsenu  i>luh>-  Alonev  «*ns- 
Ilyuntl  re  pidl  v  on  I  hi’  farm,  growing  and  selling 
(it  linage  iuul  ( 'elery  Pin  uts  anil  Seeds.  I  In  ml  red  s  are 
doing  It,  and  some  sell  £300  worth  each  season. 
Wbynot  i/o  ut  For  Instructions  and  purtliMilurs  write 
to  ISAAC  E  Tll.J.I  i(4  II  A  tsT, 

lot  I* I ii in f,  l.m-U'n  C«„  Pit. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


latlous  are.-— Poraioes,  l.ong 
V),  state  at  *1.21(3*1  37;  J«,r 
—  'll:  v*  i-stoi  n  N  >  w 
sweet  potatoes  at  v 

r“  * "  “*  *  Delaware  and 


RAJAH  DILLON 

AND  SONS, 


LEVI  I) ft. LON 
AND  HONS. 


MANUFAC¬ 

TURERS 


ANI)  BUCKEYE 


L.IVB  8TOOK  M AUKeira. 


N«w  Vobk.  Saturday.  November  1,  1HK4. 

Dkevks, -Total  receipts  Tor  six  days  l(),u58  head, 
against  10 l)W>  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales- Kentucky  Steers,  1,829  lb,  $0  25:  do,  1,4)17 
lb,  *5.90:  oxen,  l.SOu  lb.  iOct  IlltnolA  steers,  1,248  lb, 
$3,90:  do,  1,1,10  lb,  *5.70-  do.  1,0H1  lb,  *3.30;  do,  1,412  lb, 
10c,  50  lb:  Virginia  »u*crs,  l,2«j  lt»,  *5  «o;  Indiana 
steers,  l/l.Vi  at  tdfc,  55  lb;  Ohio  steers  l,2U)  lb,  oqe, 
5(ilb-  do,  1,635  lb,  *(1235:  Vlrglula  oxen.  1,30)  lb,  *4  90; 
Km  lucky  steers,  l,!«NJ  lb,  12c,  5«  lb-  do,  1,442  10, 
ll-lfe,  less  84:  do.  1,318  lb,  11  Qc:  do,  1,316  lb,  10c;  Ohio 
steers,  1,470  lb,  12c,  50  lb:  do,  1.51H  lb,  ll«e;  do,  1,421 
lb,  lie:  do,  1,3261b,  lie,  less  *1  tier  head;  do,  1,379 
lb,  I0?4e:  do,  i.'j«r>  lb.  10c:  do,  1,304  lb,  *>.70:  Virginia 
do,  1,363  lb,  lie,  56  lb,  and  *1  per  head-  do,  1,683  lb 
IGfc:  do,  1,3101b,  !(>*(•.';  do,  1,324  lb,  lOHo:  do.  1,148  ll>| 
9v*c,  do,  1.100  lb.  94*«r,  55  lb:  do,  1,133  ib,  9Jie:  Oxen 
),3n0  lb,  8Jiic,54  Ib. 

Calves  -Veals,  117  Ib,  7^c:  do,  2.16  lb,  5hJc;  do  170 
■  b,  6c:  Orassers,  115  tt.  le  do  2.10,  ts ,  8^ej  do  an»l  211 
?;•  'Vill  ,  146  lbs.  91$C-  do,  ISO  Ih,  tie;  do,  l  ID  Ik, 
(h,c,  710  tt.bide;  Oruxsers,  m  n,  «ie,  and  do, 254  tt.i'^e, 

Sukei-  asp  Lambs  Total  receipts  for  six  days 
4*',ioi  head,  agiiiusi  15,8)10  hood  for  the.  corresponding 
time  last  Week.  anlcs-Olilo  sheep,  99  n,,  iq..  Ohio 
Krnbs.  71 1  tt.  5e:  Kentucky  sheen,  no  ib,  4(«c:  do,  96  m, 
*(.,(),  Indiana  do.  9?  a,  3(Re:  Michigan  do,  too  it ,  40; 
do.  Him,  31Rc- State  do.  99  Ib,  le,  DIP  old  Sheep,  90  lb. 
354c:  Canada  Jambs,  U  a,,  99%p-  do,  7b  m.  $5  v)  •  do, 
aui1  sbuep,  H4  tfc.  to:  State  Inmbs,  72  Ib, 
,jV(o:  do,  78  n>,  tijifci:  Western  sheep,  103  tb,  41$c:  do,  9(5 
tt,  4*$c;  do,  105  tfc,  |c:  and  ilo,  109  n>,  4c. 

"omt-Totul  n-eelidti  for  six  days  84,243  head, 
aguiuSt  43,524  head  for  the  corn-spoodlug  time  last 
week.  Country  Dressed  heavy  selling  at  6ttfl4*C: 
medium.  7(a7iiio.  and  light, 


Strung  nnd  Dui'ii blf,  will  not  Mwell,  Slll  lnk 
Warn,  or  Hull  Ip  111  1  he  Wind. 

Also  BUCK  EVK  IRON  l-KMING. 

The  BUCKEYE  FORI  .E-I'TTMP  never  freeze  a  In  winter 
tar  Bund  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


■  iTonii  mnriiuiniM',  Yii'iuriUUS 

- »  ut  all  fairs.  Found  In  every  tate 

r  c"2\li fTrf  and  Territory  <>r  the  IJ.  S.  It  Is  a 
lection  wheel  ha-  been  made  by  us 
'  •*  for  ten  years  In  ul  lhai  time  not 

once  blown  down  without  lower 
break  I  n  g  -a  record  un  other  m  III  can 
show.  VVe  leave  it  to  the  nubile  to 
^  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on 

'  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Sic.,  Ttc. 
rue  free.  CHALI.KNUK  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
IO.,  Batavia,  III. 


IMPORTERS  AN  D  IIKK.KPERS  OF 


(Kormerlyof  llrm  of  E  Dillon  ft  Co.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  in  Mnoconditlou  Juno  15,  jfm.  Have  now  u 
large  collection  of  choice  animals. 
STAItl.KS  AMI  IIEAM({|!A  KTKKS  I,«- 
U1TF.II  AT  MIlGlAb, 

opposite  the  Illinois  Contra!  and  Chicago  and  Alton 
Depots.  Street,  ears  run  from  the  Lake  Erie  ft  West- 
ern.  and  Indtanapollii.  Bloomtugton  11ml  Western 
Depots,  In  Bloomington,  direct  to  our  stables  In 
Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  BROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL- 


THE  OLD  REI  'ABLE  HALLADAY 


^  ixt 

Guaranteed  tbeBct^w 
^  *  Eegulatiag,  Cafest  in  Y  “tfwA 
Tftj.iin'  Storms,  Most  Powerful 

Mm  Mill  ^°SC  ^ura'ols  jffii  jlnc  ffyV 

l ylvAW  A*HO  t*‘°  Celebrated  ' 

VAVn\\  I  X  L  PEED  MILL, 

Whloh  oiin  be  run  by  any  nnw«f  nrwl  Ih  rhunp,  ijlfootive  and  flur« 
•bio.  Will  ftrln'l  any  It ui a  of  mnull  Inro  fOHfj  nt  the  r»<«*  ot 
6  tn  2$  I  mi  nr*  r  hour,  n'MMfflltiK  to  tinnlltv  himI  xl/e  0/  mill  uxigI. 

A I  no,  I  X  L  Com  1  \  I,  si  n  1 1*  Cnflor,  llorne 

l*o\V6tr  Wood  am!  Iron  1'iimim,  Tmtbn,  .N«>yu*iMI»i>liuf 
Tool*,  c|«*a  Hon  1  for  Catalogue  and  l*rioeJ,lf*t.  AfJffrosn 

U,  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III, 


,'t  GIVE  mo  yoj; 
.lid  would’ut  gi  v, 
B  X  over  saw.  i 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker 
from  now  until  January 
1st,  1886,  for  $2.00. 

The  Rural  has  no  club 
or  second  price. 


SAIT  ONONDAGA  P.  F. 

™"  "  *  Uniry  ana  Table  .V.f  f. T. 

The  purest,  stronaesl ,  best  anil  cheapest  Salt 
made. 

WARRANTED  A9  IM  RE  AS  ANY  HALT  IN  THE  MARKET. 
^  TRXITMMIANT  EVERYWHERE. 

Lit  triumphed  at  Buffalo  in  HO7,  b  curing  25  of 
the  3U  tubs  r,f  butler  declared  best  by  the  Judges. 
mmm  It  sign n I ly  irlutnohed  In  ik75  in  the  t«--(s  made 
r  by  the  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange  It  grandly 
■  triumphed  .xt  the  Milwaukee  Oran  1  Union  Dairy 
Fair  In  1-B8,  taking  all  the  heading  Premiums  and 
Sweeps'  ale**  but  out*  (///Dip  its  rival  ou  that  L  and  win¬ 
ning  4H  out  of  :9  premiums  over  4  foretyn  competi¬ 
tors. 

it  Is  the  Winninci  Salt,  and  IT  IH  A  MERIC  AN.  Am¬ 
ericans  should  he  proud  of  it. 

Manufactured  solely  by  the 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO., L 

For  further  Information,  address 

J.  W.  BARKER,  Secretary, 


our  New  Chromo  Cards;  10  with  name  on  and  ele¬ 
gant  present,  loots.  Munson  Bros., Mt.Carmel, C't. 


\V'e  will  •.-iid  you  i.  watcll  Or  a  chain 
by  n ail  mi  K-VritKsh.  <:  o.  d.,  to  ho 
cxaml  nod  before  pay  ingany  money 
and  1  f  not  satisfactory  .returned  at 
Our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
OUr  watches  nud  save  you  30  per 
'cent.  Catalogue  of  260  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  Warranted.  Address 


□  A  T  P  M  T  C  T  Thomas  P.  Slrniisoi 
•  **  I  C.  Ill  |  ©  J  ington.D.  C.  No  pi 
for  patent  until  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor 


4  i  i  Scrap  Pictures  and  100  Album  Quotations  only  10c. 
1  nq  50  Embossed  Curds  10c.  J.  B.  Hunted,  Nassau,  N,  Y 


mtsBUbuH,  fa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


UmpUtneatfl  and  Machinery 


season;  from  one  hive  we  took  110  pounds 
of  extracted  honey;  but  50  pounds  is  the 
average  yield  of  n  good,  strong  colony.  At 
1234  cents  we  find  a  market  in  Abingdon  for 
all  our  surplus  honey,  both  comb  and  ex¬ 
tracted.  Our  bees  did  not  swarm  much  this 
season ;  they  were  too  busy  gathering  honey 
during  the  swarming  season.  We  use  the 
Triumi  h  Hive.  We  all  work  with  the  bees 
and  are  not  afraid  of  their  stinging  us.  We 
examined  a  few  of  them  yesterday  and  found 
that  all  we  examined  hud  plenty  of  honey. 

1  send  you  a  small  box  of  plums  from  a  seed¬ 
ling  tree;  they  are  late.  They  look  very 
pretty  on  the  tree  and  make  good  jelly  and 
preserves. 

Your  niece,  margy  kely. 

Washington  Co,  Va. 

[The  plums  reached  me  safely.  They  are  a 
very"  handsome,  small,  red  plum  and  resemble 
the  Wild  Goose  in  flavor.  Ripening  so  late  is 
quite  unusual  for  a  plum.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  so  good  a  report  of  flowers  and  bees. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


GALE  SULKY  PLOW 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


GrALE  MFG.  CO 


by  no  other 


The  most  simply  constructed  and 


the  most  durable  HULK^  PLOW 


WORK  FOR  THE  COUSINS, 


aade  entirely  of  Wrought  and  Malleable  Iron,  with  Two  Levers,  Iron  Wheels  and 
tns  It  has  the  most  complete  and  simple  Horse  or  Power  Lifting  Attachment  in  the 
he  bottoms  are  interchangeable,  so  that  the  steel  and  chilled  fit  the  same  beam. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated 


Walking  Plows, 


universally  pronounced  unequaled  in  lightness  of  draft  and  finish. 
JOINTER  and  KNEE  COULTER  are  used  upon  them,  and  all  practical 
_ farmers  concede  our  Jointer  and  Coulter  superior  to  any 
other.  Adiustable  handles  to  raise  or  lower,  to  fit  a  tall  or 
short  man. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before  buying  any  other  plow.  Agents  wanted  in  all 
unoccupied  territory.  Address 


Pi.srfUuncou.si  ^thmis-ing 


Also  lVIanufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Gale  Horse  Hay  Rake 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


them  in  a  small  plot  that  Ma  gave  me  ior 
flowers;  there  were  about  20  kind*  of  seeds, 
but  they  did  not  ull  germinate;  those  that 
grew  were  very  pretty.  There  were  zinnias, 
single  and  double,  of  different,  colors;  one 
scabiosiu  of  the  dark  kind;  I  think  it  was 
beautiful;  one  pretty  pink  aster;  also  several 
other  varieties  of  flowers,  such  as  nas¬ 
turtiums,  sweet  peas,  hollyhocks,  morning- 
glories,  aud  chrysanthemums.  Ma  has  a  nice 
garden,  too;  she  has  roses,  petunias,  mignon- 
nottes,  lilies,  flowering  beaus,  antirrhinums, 
and  both  flowering  aud  sweet-scented  gerani¬ 
ums  and  some  curious  vines.  I  have  a  small 
tree  cactus  ami  a  pin  cushion  cactus;  the  tree 
cactus  is  ouly  an  inch  and  n  half  high,  aud  a 
small  one  is  starting  at  its  side;  it  is  a  curious 
plant.  I  helped  work  in  the  garden  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  did  not  have  any  vegetables  of  my 
own.  The  cabbage  did  well  until  August, 
when  the  moth  came  and  attacked  it.  We 
have  three  rows  of  celery  in  the  garden,  each 
about  six  feet  long.  I'a  gave  me  the  package 
of  Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat.  1  sowed  it  in 
a  row,  plautlug  the  grains  three  Inches  apart; 
there  were 500  nice  plump  grains,  i  think  if  it 
grows,  aud  is  well  takeu  care  of,  it  will  make 
me  a  small  but  nice  little  crop  of  wheat.  I  go 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  U.  S.  A 

MANDrACTDKMC,  OF  _ 


maBm 


STE1M  ENGINES  8  BOILERS 


Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock  ™ 
lor  Immediate  delivery. 


We  moke  from  the  best  materia]  Superior 

of  Dairy  Goods,  Hint  i-  "f  Mr.-t.tfih  uni  Muipiiu- 

ty.  Unquestioned  proof  given  .if  their  durability.  Sole  mum- 
torturers  of  Curtis'  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason’* 

Cowar  Butler  Worker,  Lever  Worker.  Curtis'  Square 
Box  (hum,  Keetnngnlnr  Churn.  Cream  Yn?*,Doir  Pirn  i'r,elr,^K» 
“One  Family  Churn  al  wholenalr  t*  here  we  have  no 
n«ent.”  All  goods  warranted  exartlv  «-  reprwcnttxl.  TWO  GOLD 
AND  FOURTEEN  SILVKK  MED  A  L1*  awanled  for  Kiperiority  ■ 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE.  Eort  Atkinson.  Wis7 


CHU8K  X 


m  ^  —THE  » 

BE5T TONIC.  * 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly"  and  completely 

Cure*  Dv*pei»*in,  Indigestion.  Wrnkue**, 
I  m pure  Blood,  Mului'lu, ClitIL  and  Fever*, 
iiiiiI  Neurulula. 

J  i  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidney*  and  Liver. 

It  is  Invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
"Women,  and  idl  who  lead  .sedentary  lives. 

ltd oes  not  inj  ure  the  teeth, cause  h eadach e.or 
produce  const  ipft’.iori — titlin'  Iron  medicine*  do. 

ltenriebeaand  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite. aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  ami  Belching,  aial  strength¬ 
en*  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevera,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  «fce..  it  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 
>!mle  only  Sjr  II U(l VI  .1  CHEMICAL  (O..  BALTIMOKK,  HD. 


.MKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES^ 


Our  No.  1  Plantation  Saw  Mill  L  designed  to  be  run 
by  8,  10  or  U  horse  power  Agricultural  Engines 
With  this  power  from. 


Easiest  riding  \  chide  mode. 

Rides  as  easy  S3  <a  w  ith  one  pi-r 

son  as  with  two  The  Spring,, 

lengthen  andshorten  according  to  the  weigh  t  they 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  line  drives  of  cities.  Mann  facta  red  and 
sold  by  nil  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dea 
lera.  Henry  Tlmkrn,  f’.lml.r,  ht.  Loots. 

Vauc'ago,  'iii:1 7  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


1840 


HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED 


For  20 years  has  been  standard  lor  quality  in  U.S.Navy 


/  genuine  ^ 

YANKEE  SOAP 


of  lumber  can  lie  "Ut  in  a  day.  A  product  k>  to  50  per 
cent  greater  i  ban  can  he  cut  with  any  reciprocating 
saw  mill  with  the  some  power.  The  mills  are  com 
nlete  except  saw,  amt  will  lie  put  on  the  cars  In 
Cincinnati  for  the  low  price  of  #A»,aBd  warranted 
lu  every  particular.  Saw  Mills  of  all  sizes.  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  Ac. 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  free. 

LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO., 

John  and  Water  Streets, 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


r  VICTORY  CORN 
MILL. 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  Is  a  complete  ruc- 
ee«A,  grinding  the  corn  and 
a.  cob  together,  and  for  this 
HM  kind  or  grin. line  we  defy 
w“  competition  It  also  grinds 
oil  cakes,  crackers,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  u»ed  for 
feeding,  >ind  with  our 
cleaning  attachment  shells 
corn  at  the  rate  of  (Hi  busb- 
elji  per  hour.  Capacity,  •, 


.i;,invtc.'iuei  st 

ICAUCHESTER,  CONN., 

JV1 1. 7.  TA  MS  «»•  TWO  TIT  EES 

CHEMISTS  AJtt>  APOTlir.CSiaK*. 
Topmviui  cuuaeiimu,  llm  i  i.^usiur.  wi..  t»eop<.n  . 

’V-  each  o»kfc  /jr 


I Ovjjy  of  lAbti.i 


ALL  DRI  GU I8TS  KEEP  IT. 

•iul  Sample  for  Twelve  tents. 
11,1,1V  .US  A:  (  (I*  Glastonbury,  C  onn 


Is  a  sure  protection  against  fire. 
Thousands  of  them  In  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  aud  best  tn 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
LocUport,  N.  Y . 


LIQUID  GLUE 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 

Price  List  of  lien vy  and  l.ight 
single  and  D  -able  llarne»«, 

m  nufactured  from  Best  Oak  Leath¬ 
er,  all  hand  made,  at  WholesalePrlcas 
to  the  consumers.  „  .  _  „ 

King  dc  Co.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y 


UN  EQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOO D,  G LAS 8,  CHINA,  PAPER.  w Rl«£a 

AWAROED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON  IS® 
l'tedby  Muni.  * Hamlin Organ  &  P i ano Co^rullmaa 
Palace  Car  Co, sc.  Mfd  only  by  the  R USSI A 


s| 


(SC/ENCB/, 

LIFE  A 


King  Alfonso  of  Spain  is  wasting  with  an 
incurable  disease. 

Sitting  Bull  requires  a  larger  hat  than 
Daoiel  Webster  did. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  the  centenarian, 
has  311  grandchildren. 

The  Express  of  Germany  has  not  been 
able  to  walk  for  18  months. 

Miss  Mart  Garrett,  who  inherits  a  third 
of  her  father’s  more  than  princely  fortune,  is 
38  years  old,  accomplished  and  pretty. 

M  r.  Walker  Blaine  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,500  a  year  as  assistant  counsel  for  the  Court 
of  Alabama  Claims.  He  is  also  his  father’s 
private  secretary. 

Dr.  Dblaunky,  the  French  physiologist, 
declares  that  a  person  sleeping  on  his  right 
side  has  incoherent  and  absurd  dreams,  but  if 
sleeplug  on  bis  left  side,  his  dreams  are  intel¬ 
ligent. 

The  groom  of  Maud  S.,  the  famous  trotter, 
take«  such  care  of  her  that  on  nights  likely  to 
grow  cool,  he  goes  to  bed  himself,  his  cot 
being  in  her  stall,  with  but  little  clothing,  so 
that  he  may  be  waked  by  the  coolness  in  sea¬ 
son  to  blanket  the  horse  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Wormlky,  the  colored  caterer  of 
Washington,  lately  deceased,  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  generosity.  He  was  well 
and  powerfully  built,  with  perfectly  straight 
features.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Dr.  Alice  McGillivray,  in  her  recent  in¬ 
augural  lecture  at  the  Women’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  stated  that  sex 
distinctions  are  gradually  disappearing  from 
the  Canadian  educational  institutions,  the 
McGill  College,  at  Montreal,  moving  slowly 
in  that  direction,  aud  the  Toronto  LTniversity 
haviug  yielded  the  whole  poiut. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  reports  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Woman’s  Departmeut  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  which  is  expected  to 
eclipse  that  of  the  Philadelphia  in  lt>7f5,  as 
satisfactory.  Women  will  exhibit  work  there 
as  artists,  authors,  photographers,  publisuers, 
wood  carvers,  designers  of  interior  decoration ; 
in  stained  glass,  metals,  and  textile  fabiics, 
in  scientific  work,  in  the  production  of  silk, 
and  in  domestic  and  practical  ways. 

and  goulttg. 


ali.,KV  HMi,  HlU.Mld  ill 
4  lir'iri  Wililr,  llvrkfchtre  A  Yoii 
rtifw.  Situ! hdonn,  (oUwoltl 
mid  Oifonl  Mown  Shrepuml  Umlii 
’•fulfil  Coll#7  Shepherd  Duff*  uni 
Funry  Poultry*  Hrml  fur  UUlu|v« 
H.aTLX*  KtHPXI  ACO.PhlU.r 


42806 Lbs.  Wg’t: 

5  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVtD 

•CHESTER  HOCS 

Send  for  desoription  ef  this 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls, 
B. SI LV ER, Cleveland, 0, 


REGISTERED  SWINE 

Thofoayii  iiml  (  li  enter  W  hltes,  l*». 
Iiinil.f'b  Iiima,  \  Iiuporic-1  l(<  t-L -h  I  re. 


True  Dullsree  slinu  with  every  sulmol  .old,  Strong,  healthy 
•took  only.  Purity  gun  run  toed.  Send  <txmp  for  mw  Cuts* 
Iwm.  C.  II.  Warrlnitloa.  box  tui.  W oat  theater.  1*1 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 


An  Oily,  Kan-poisonous  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Cuuk  for  Scab  or  other  Slcin  Dtseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soluble  i.m  cold  water,  and  harmless  to 
manor  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HA8  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SOX, 

M  anufacturert, 

Doncaster,  England!  and  1?3  North  10th 
ftt..  Brook iv n,  E.  D„  N.  V.  P.O.Box 3. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  EUuacrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKS  tPARSONS. Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

r/u  . ti.v h  /;  i'ar  n  hkj\'#  f.i y\ 

Package"  Vlniled  for  50c.  slid  Si. 

6  Boxes,  tl.  lit  Boxes.  *3.  25  a>  Kegs.  |o.ta.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  rrelvlit. 
wholesale  agents. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  X  Y.  I  J,  C.  Long.  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
Benson,  Mauh  A  Co.  Pblla.  I  Parker  A  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

We>b-rn  Che  Ipal  Co  ,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

John  Angluni  &  Co.,  Denver.  Col. 

Geo.  G.  Wleksou  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shreveport,  La 

T  W.  Wood.  Richmond.  Va, 

F.  C.  8Ti;  KTKVANT.  Prop.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Suuewssor  ef  Ckut.  H,  Allen  at  C*. 
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PERSONALS. 


gjftimUattfouj*  2t4vtrti,dng. 


PROFESSOR 


^QSPHATfc 

IAKING  < 

P0WDE1 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leaaling  physirlnns. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Mold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorstord’s  Almanac  aud  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rum fordCb emical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  HI.  ANTHONY  Ag’t.  ion  and  IW  Reads  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  COLD  WATER  DIP! 

(Tar  Eliirir  Sheep  Dip.) 

NKSS  &  CO.,  Prop'rs  and  Monuf'm,  Daulisoton,  Eng. 

This  Dip  has  been  manufactured  since  1  N73,  and 
used  successfully  In  England  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  and  Is  now  introduced  Into  this  U.  8.  for  the 
first  tuna. 

Increased  quantity  and  Improved  quality  of  the 
WOOL,  making  It  bright  and  silky,  pays  the  whole 
coat  of  the  Dip.  One  I  rinl  of  this  Dip  will  prove 
It*  excellence.  For  11a  various  use*  In  detail  ami 
price*,  send  postage  stump  to  T.  W.  LA  W  FOR  D, 
Oen’l  Agent  for  the  U.  s,  a..  H  N.  America  aud  Mexico 
‘Alltt  E.  CbuseMirm,  Baltimore  Mil. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  It 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  (Vledlenl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  aud  Phy»lenl  Debility,  Premature  De 
clloe  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man .  young,  middle 
aged  anil  old.  It.  eorualnB  1*5  pr<  serlptlous  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  discuses  euoh  one  of  which  I* 
Invaluable.  80  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  yeurs  Is  such  as  probably  m-vor  t.e.'ore 
fed  to  the  lot  of  any  physician,  ano  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  musUn.  embo*si-il  covers,  full  gilt, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  *cn*.  me¬ 
chanical,  literary  uud  nrnfesslonal-  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  $2. to.  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  $L.)ll  by 
mull,  postpaid.  Illustrubd  surnplc  f<  cents,  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  tfaeautnorhvt.be  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  oftleersof  which  he  refer*. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  tlm  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  a)L— LotufOn  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  tie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guurdlnn.  Instructor  or  clergyman.— An/imouf . 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute, or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  4  Buinnch  Stri  at,  Boston,  Mass,,  who  may 
beeotiBulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  anil  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  -ttti  A  T 
cam,  s  that  have  baffled  (he  skill  of  JuLliAIj  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  ffiTTVCfT  T» 
treated  successfully  without  an  AH  X  DJjLX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  ROOFINK 

A  Fireproof  Ready  Rooting.  Easily  applied,  Cheap 
and  durable  Sena  for  circular.  Agenfs  wanted. 

Spurbiuu  Cement  Kouflng  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

/Tl  DnC  *!*  Hint  Uhromo  Card#,  name  on  In  Now  Style 
■  H  1 1 1 J 1 1  T>pv,  1(*J  Selections  for  Autograph  Albums, 

I  (r  SlviUCaldNcw  Gunn  s,  100  LkOvI  Snags,  rt  Samples, 
^•''Spriue  list  nil  for  ISc.  Cp'ks  aud  Plated  Ring  free,  for  60c. 
Agents  wanted.  HeUon  Cara  Co*  Waltham.  Mata. 

CHHPTM  AUf)  'Xr\\\wth.>r-,uqhtvtaujBte 

V  nvn  I  rtfXIVU  |,y  mail  or  personally, 
■situations  procured  ill  pupils  when  competent. 
wend  for  circular.  W.  C.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS. 


„  C\  HI,  ALEXANDER, 

Successor  to  Alexander  &  Mason. 

Pment  .Solicitor  and  Attorney. 

2*  years'  practice  More  than  tfl.r.00  patent-  secured. 

For  terms  etc.,  address  No  700  O  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  C.  References  In  almost  every  town  In  the 
United  States. 

70  Oh roiuo  Cards  and  Tennyson’s  Poems  mailed  for 
I  u  10  one-cent  stamps.  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Ivoryton,  Ct.  - 


I  I  niAl  Till"  S*  X  till  n  ■  WO  William  C/'OT/er  jlll(|  Peter  Henderson. 

U  I  i  Uy  I  U  L  L  II  U  VIII  LI  fl  I  ^  dust  Issued.  \  new  wmlt  of  loo  pages, 

|  pi  VI  g VI  |  U  (  ■At-ont.iining  835  illu.triillon*.  Sent  post¬ 

il  v  •  ■  I  I  I  ha  I  I  III  III  |  I  I  I  p.i  Id  for  $2.60.  Table  of  CnmepiH  mailed 
free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  PETER  HPNDERkQN  A  TQ.i  3»  *  S7  Cor  11  mull.  8tr««t,  New  York. 


The  4«rcat  Literary  Sensation  of  the  Year 

ssMy  Wife’s  Fool 


OF  A  HUSBAND."  By  August  Berkeley.  A  re- 
markable  hook.  An  Immense  hit.  Everybody  is 
buying  it.  A  laugh  lu  every  psgo,  and  under  ill  a 
healthful  lesson  for  every  home.  173  eharaeturlBtio  il¬ 
lustrations.  It  la  going  Ilka  wildfire. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Hartford,  Cincinnati  or  Boston-  MENTION  THIS  PaI'KII. 


G'JHK 


GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK! 

NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


This  wonderful  book  continues  to  sell  im¬ 
mensely,  and  arnoug  others  of  lino  quality  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  lkadkr,  having  had 
more  years  of  continued  large  sales,  having 
been  repeatedly  corrected  until  it  may  be  said 
to  be  literally  without  fault,  having  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  where  possible,  buying 
been  for  years  and  years  the  favorite  ef  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  who  have  used  it,  aud  having 
been  most  profitable  to  the  publishers  and  to 
the  w  idow  of  the  compiler,  the  copyright  alono 
amounting  to  more  than  $90,000. 

X*H.IC1!  OP' 

RICHARDSON’S 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

J>.LOO. 

Mailed,  post  free,  for  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  ay  Boston, 

O.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., ....8117  Broadway,  New  York. 


Scroll  Sawyer 

on  receipt  of  II  cents  I  will 
|8end,  post  paid,  this  three- 
shelf  Bracket  Pattern,  size 
13x21,  nnd  a  lurce  number  of 
new  and  beautiful  Miniature 
be*ti|0«  for  Scroll  Sow  lug.  Or 
bciui  ’i  cent*  for  new  mu-ora 
ted  ‘  'utaloguc  of  Scroll  Saw* 
Lathes,  Fancy  Wood*,  Mceh 
ntilca'  Tools  Small  Locks, 
vnucy  Hinges  nnd  Catches 
for  Scroll  work.  Clock  Move 
men  In,  rtc. 

Greater  Inducements  In  wny 
of  premiums,  etc.,  for  season 
of  1884  and  1833,  ihan  over  be¬ 
fore.  Complete  stock,  low 
price*.  Address  , 

A.  II.  Pomeroy,  210  220  Asylum  Rt.,  Hartford,  Ct 


When  you  buy  a  Corn  Blunter,  see  If  It  Ik  stumped 
Alneouih'  r’s  Corn,  noun  and  Beet  Blunter-  If  so. 
buy  It,  and  you  will  have  the  be»l  planter  there  Is 
made.  Why/  been  are  It  bus  no  disc  -lide  or  brush 
to  be  con  (to  n  n  1 1  y  causing  trouble.  The  quantity  of 
seed  dropped  is  gauged  by  a  thumb  nut.  The  sim¬ 
plest  tu  this  market.  VV n rrn n led  to  give  mm  Is* 
fuel  Ion.  Agents  wanted  In  every  corn  growing  see 
Unit  of  the  world  For  particulars,  address  k.  1V1. 
ill  A  (  dll  HER  At  CO..  Grand  1  le,  Vt.  J.  H 
ROBIN-ON  iV  MON.  Canandaigua,  General 
Agents  for  Western  Nuw  York 

Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
RKGLLATOK. 


c.  tl.  DITSON  &  CO., .... siiT  Broadway,  New  York.  mm  ■ 

Two  Capital  Books.  CABDS 

Yfir.  KiminlM  Itiuitf.  til 


Captains  of  Industry. 

Or,  Men  of  Business  who  did  something  besides  Mak¬ 
ing  Money.  A  book  for  Voting  Ainerleaim.  Uy 
Jameh  I’aiiton,  author  of  Lives  of  Franklin,  Jack- 
son,  Jefferson,  me.  With  several  portraits.  *1.25. 
A  thoroughly  Interesting  and  popular  book,  telling 
briefly  arid  graphically  the  story  of  the  live*  and 
achievements  or  Poter  Fum-ull,  Kllhu  Burrllt,  81r 
Christopher  Wren,  Gerrlt  Minllh,  Horace  Greeley,  Sir 
Moses  Monte  loro,  Peter  Cooper,  und  forty  other  men 
of  mark  In  various  callings.  Every  bov  should  read 
It.  _ 

The  Viking  Bodlevs. 

By  Ho  back  E.  ScupDKit,  author  of  ihe  previous  Bod 
ley  Books  Fully  Blimtratod.  with  an  ornamental 
Cover,  #1..K). 

Tht*  charming  new  Bodice  Book  describes  the  trav¬ 
els  of  the  Boillcy  fnmlly  In  Norway.  Thence  they  go 
to  Denmark  nnd  Visit,  tun  haunts  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  and  ihou  return  to  America.  The  delight¬ 
ful  story  Is  Illustrated  by  many  pictures,  and  Is  ciue 
of  the  freshest  non  most  interesting  of  all  the  fascin¬ 
ating  Bod  Icy  Books. 

PfEor  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  Mikas. 

=  I  WILL  GIVE  A  " 

WATERBURY  WATCH  FREE! 

and  WARRANTED  a  reliaki.k  stern-winding  time¬ 
keeper,  to  any  one  who  will  get  8  subseri hers  for 
"Tub  Racine  Agriculturist,"  the  h*:ht  ho-eent*- 
a-year  paper  in  the  world.  HAMl'i.B  COPIES  sent 
ri:KKl  Aililress  ANIHtK.W  SIMONSON,  Racine, WIs. 

A  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Cuakk'h  Family 
"  Physician.  Price  82.ini.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

gmpUmentjS  and  Machinery. 


Ileebncr.’  I  m proved  Tlirewhliig  IVInehlne.  Ful- 
Ih  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  owners  Or  l^veltread  |)a*“Uts.  All  others 
Infrlilgeiiieuts  lleeltner  ,V  -Soil".  I.ansdale,  Pa. 

fl  1  fl  20  Hidden  Name  10  cts. 

I  ®  m  |  J  I  0  f*MCka  iOc.,  vouf  iDiiiiu  UMtlun  by  Imml 

jfl  Vm  I  I  bONfiv  I  hi- 

I  a  U  II  I  ||1  tiorte«!  l!ifuli««*eii  Chromo%  I*»<j 

II  B  B  m  fl  4  (mcki  6u  cU.  (not  umUonutl  ttltfn  na  nil 

mm  tboionflviotlbfii  for  |n«*  flown 

mmmnasnsmammammm  .V. n.  com pk*trl y  enbOMcd) 

’S5  humph*'  I5««k«  1 1  !•»•*  r:«tvti  Premium  L\  \&.e,  avtil  FltKK 
with  each  ortief.  4  A  I’l  l  OL  CJAUl)  (  ().,  llartfor«l«  C'OUU. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FA8T  MAIL 


4>1 ft  BBEECH-ininER 

SIS  III  fiuorant*  cd  Steel  Barrels,  Side 
Wlw  I  V  Lever  Action,  Bar  (Front  Action) 

i— ! _ Locks.  Wnrruntcd  Rood  '  ooter 

or  no  sale.  Only  8H0.  Our  Kainous  Number  21, 


Bend  aump  for  ilhutrsted  ostslogu.'  .,t  q ijrm.  Knife,,  Wieoh'n. 

P.  POWELL  *  DON,  1H0  Maiu  Nt.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


*  P.  **.  f’A  BliAGF,  TGe  Best  In  the  'JfMTTNT  Rlinrl  your  own  Bone,  i  road  Coupon  Tickot  < 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tilusguakt,  La  Plume.  Pa.  \  U I  1 1 1 U  Oyst.-r  HI,  IU,  T^J^POTTKlt 

__  _ _  _ "  ■  JxA-iSnit  ft  I II  \  Tl  Floiir  ii  ml  (lorn  *  vion  « >-! 9 * 

Oil  1^0  pno  PflTPU  WflRI^  tigSSXrf  Jln.l^GWANDMILX,  Vlce-Pren.  aud 

o i Lf\o  r^Hi unnuniv  !■ ■.  wTibod’h  patent).  100  per 

in  tut  cent  And  #1.00  liamivnntat  iu*ortntcu  t  erer _  Cent*  TOQTO  Mld6  ill  kCflplDlt  pOlll- 

Ow  JO  ami  of  Beit  Embroidery  Sllk^  ^rud  color*,  and  try.  Also  1*0  W  1*211  MIX*IgH  linft  FA  RM  Q*  A.  ii 

Illtnir*ted  Honk  of  f.nov  itiahu,,  d^lgu,  Ac.  fur  cr»«v  work,  free  F£EU  MILLS.  Circulars  und  Testimonials  sent  <41 

wllktvcry  |1.00 order.  YaLK SILK  WORKS,  Now iUvco.Cuun.  on  application-  WILSON  K1IOS.,  Knaton,  I*i«.  <*■ 

J.  STEVENS  i£ 

Rifles,  Hunters’  Pets,  Pocket  Rifles  &  Shot  Guns. 

UII'/ r  «  f  \T  t  1  ill.  StlOII^PHu  pOIIlfc  &00Uu  Uil  tliO 

J5I  S1  s  T  ,,  Stevens’  amis  is  4eir  groat  accuracy, 

IjIO J1 1 1-h  r  ARMS  Made  m  the  World,  the  next  ia  their  lightness  and  porta- 

Cfftinrr  DOrCPIl.lAHnilifi  punr  AiiU«  1  i  i.  II  /V  .  -  ,*  ..  r 


^  ^1  Floiir  mid  Foru 

EJi/  >'  Wilson ’*  Parent).  lOO  per 
_c*-nt.  more  made  lu  Keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POW  Kit  MILLS  und  FARM 
FEEM  MI1.L.H.  Circulars  und  Testimonials  "t*nt 
on  application-  WILSON  BllOS.,  Eualou,  I*i«. 


GOING  WENT. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  AST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent,  by  way 
of  Pad  flu  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  in  the  Far  West.  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  Houth-  West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not.  forget  the  faetthat  Round  Triplicketa  ah 
reduced  raise  can  be  purchased  via  this  (Irene 
Through  l.lne.  to  all  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  or  the  West  and  Mouth  West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COl.OKA  DU,  the  Valley  or  tb« 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  pulnts  III  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Mhould  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  Ihe  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  ami  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THKOUOII  CAR  LINK 
of  America,  and  Is  mil  vers  ally  admitted  to  be  the 
Fluent  Equipped  Itnilrond  in  tho  World  for 
all  clunscs  of  Truvel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Olllous  In  the  United  Htates  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTKK, 

Vlce-Pree.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

PKKOEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag't  Chicago. 
v5.NO.  U,  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  EaMern  Ag't, 

317  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
31X1  Washington  at.,  Boston. 


IIUNTEKS’  J*i:T 

W  (Cl OUT*  ABOUT  G IbH. 

May  bo  carried  in  a  carpet¬ 
bag.  A  sure  shot  at  22U  yds. 


S1N01E  BREECH-lOASIf.’O  SHOT  OUNS. 

Steel,  8**  SO  'i  »i»t,  v,  < .i  &<#  l.unlu.Ud,  8*7  OO 

RIFLES. 

5-1  in..  S3  I  !a  In.  30  In. 

S3  On  lib  re .  121)  nil  (22  110  (2100  (20  00 

32,  98  or  *4  f'ul.  20  00  21  00  22  00  2»  00 

Kxti *  lor  Ver », ler  Hi  mi  etr^ik ,  <m«l  Reach  Front  Sight, (6  CO, 

HUNTER’S  PET  RIFLES  — 3KKLKTOV  STOCK. 

Isl-  50  in,  22  In.  24  In. 

22,  32,  S«  or  44  Cal,  (13  IS)  (10  00  (80  00  (21  00 

NEW  MODEL  POCKET  RULES. 

10  lu.  12  In.  15  In,  18  In. 

22  or  32  ChI.  #12  25  (13  23  (13  00  (10  50 

Pocket  Shot  Uuua.3*  or  44  Csiihru,  name  alzc«  and  prices  as  shove. 


J.  STEVENS  &  CO., 


^  bility.  Mr.  R.  P.  Cory,  of  Cousocou,  f 

Canada  W est  gays  :  •*  I  have  used  for  three  j 

W  years  a  Bte.venn*  2'2-cal,  Poekel  RUln,  have  shot 

It  about  15,000  tliiiua.  can  kill  all  sm-ls  of  small  game  with  it  ft  great  deal  farther  than 
with  tho  best  8hot  Gun  "  Of  course,  t,ho  liuutexV  Puts  and  Rifle*  will  shoot  still 
\  better.  Mr.  U.  B.  Fm-bitu  says  he  used  a  Stevens'  Kirto  In  his  gallery,  172  Clark  8t., 
li«W  \  Uhleaffo,  every  week-day  for  eight  years,  shooting  it  over  five  hundred  thousand  times, 
\  and  then  sold  It  fur  only  two  dollars  less  than  It  cost  him.  This  Target  Is  not  excep- 

•  . . tlonally  flue,  but  gin  s  a  fair  idea  of  what  every  Arm  i*  expected  to  do  before  It  can 

•  leave  tho  factory.  These  Arms  are  sold  by  all  Dealers,  also  by  the  General  Agent 

Five  Successive  Shots,  GHAHLBS  FOLsOM,  IUI)  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

los feet.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  to 

P.  O.  Box  259  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


760 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Vm/M 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 


The  literal  New-  Yorker 
from  now  until  January 
1st ,  1886,  for  $ 2.00 . 

The  Rural  has  no  club 
or  second  price. 


TMatAi j  WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 

Tli  2  most  perfect  MU)  for  grinding 
*  I  ‘Jr  aman  grain,  for  feed  or  family  meal, 
Ml  _  ,11  t|  now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
^  1m  1'"  IV  li  one-third  more  with  same  power 
.  ■  ft  R IL,  iJ  ta~t.  any  other. 
ip.lB-t  'S  y  v/s.  Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 
wiw-  ^  HorsePowera,  Corn  Shelters.  Feed 

Cutters,  Scrapers,  &c. 

VKTTMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO, 


RUBBER 

ROOFING 


Cheapest— Best,  Fire  and  Waterproof.  Adapted  for 
new  or  old  roofs.  Anybody  can  apply.  Write  at  once 
for  Book  Circular  INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING 
CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MANTELS 


AWD  &RATPTS. 

Lowest  prices  Finest  Good -^—Largest  Stock.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  SLATE  MANTEL 
WORKS,  Camden.  N.  J. 


Wayne,  Da  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Pewbcron  Horae*  valued  at  1(18,000,000, 
which  includes 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  parity  ofh'ood  is  established  bv  their  pedigrees 
recorded  In  tlie  KIT  It  liouk  so*'  FlLLNC'E, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

P  v  vr  may  t.'-  miW  t.i  In  It  llieir 


It  is  astonishing  how  loug  it  takes  for  Bread 
to  find  out  that  Wheat  has  come  down. 

What  flower  most  resembles  a  bull’s  mouth? 
A  cowslip. 

A  young  lady  in  Philadelphia  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  Wagner  selections  arranged  for  the  banjo. 
A  number  of  residences  in  the  vicinity  are 
now  for  reut. 

Littlk  Nkd— "What  did  pa  mean  when  he 
said  sister  Edith  must  stop  getting  surrepti 
tious  letters  ?  What  kind  of  letters  is  them  i’’ 
Little  Nell  “Why,  don't  you  know,  they  is 
love  letters.  Her  beau  leaves  them  in  a  little 
box  under  the  shrubbery  and  Edith  gets 
them.”  Little  Ned — “But  why  is  they  called 
that?'’  Li l tie  Nell— “Why  they  is  called  syr- 
uptitious  ’cause  they’s  so  sweet  you  know — 
just  like  molasses.’^ 

Jones  was  riding,  and  saw  a  board  nailed 
upon  u  post  in  the  yard  of  a  farmhouse,  with 
a  sign  painted  on  it,  “This  Farm  for  Sail.” 
Always  ready  for  a  little  pleasantry,  and 
seeing  a  woman  in  checked  sun-bonnet  picking 
up  an  npronful  of  chips  at  the  wood  pile  iu 
front  of  the  house,  he  stopped  and  asked  her 
very  politely  when  the  farm  was  to  sail.  Kho 
went  on  with  her  work,  but,  replied  to  his 
question  instanter:  “Just  as  soon  as  the  man 
comes  along  who  can  vaise  the  wind!” 


The  Effect  of  a  Traveling  Circus. 

Small  lioy— Now  then,  Grandma,  lay  down  on  my  feet  and  I’ll  toss  you  about  like  they  do  at 
the  circus. 


More  than  1.730  Hoi- 
steins  Import'd  and  bred 
by  tills  11  i  ni  600  now  on 
band  and  in  quarantine. 
All  of  ebolco  quality  and 
breeding.  Nearly  nil  the 
deep  milking  families  of 
A tiuriau  represented. 

Over  :i0  yearly  records 
made  by  cows  In  this  herd. 


H in' ii  vU ” "  in  idiia  »<TK.  it  V  w '  flr  affm  limy  uw.  vy  >  uuiavu 

which  average  11,212  U  rn.  S _  — N  m  U  through  ihe  year  ending 

oissuper  year,  at  an  average  '  - ,  \  U  in  June  Iasi  five  mature 

age  of  years.  \  J-afv-,  \  Ft  A  J  cows,  the  entire  lot  aver 

ill  ISM  our  entire  herd  of  ^  )iQ  .  yiVifl  ,4r'  jjgMj  aging  lti.ir'l  lbs.  I  J  '  o/.s. 

mature  cows  averaged  ./„■  -  ?4 Seven  hollers  of  ONH 

14,164  lbs.  15  CBS.  family  'the  npthshi  and 

In  ISSi  our  entire  herd  of  /P  '/  j&r/ i  ;jM  t/M  FamlfyLflve  of  them  2  year 

eight  S-year  olds  averaged  >4fiP^V---L-  /-  •-  ■/.*.  '  f  olds  and  two  3  year  olds, 

12,388 lbs.il  OB*.  •  averaged  11. Wfi  lbs.  12-5 ozp. 

On  April  1st,  1834,  ten  *  The  last  is  a  family  record. 

Not  one  of  these  records  has  ever  been  equaled  with  an  equal  n  umber  of  rows  in  any  herd. 

BUTT15H  KJOCOItDH. 

'J  Cows  averaged  17  lbs.  5V*  028.  per  week. - 8  ITeifers,  8  yeurs  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4% 

ozs.  per  week. - II  lleifors,  2  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  lbs  8  02s.  per  week. 

Tiie  entire  original  imported  Motherland  Family  of  Six  Cows  (2  being  but  8  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  1(5  llio.  12  11-12  ozs.  per  week. 

The  above  records  are  u  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
which  to  found!  a  Herd.  START  RIGHT. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Brices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees. 


OUR  LEADER.  . 

We  offer  tin  1-  to  IQ  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Fngln-.  with  Mill,  16  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and  ways.  V  Mmultnnoou*  lever  Ret  head- 
blocks.  2«t-1nch  arbor,  3  chnnges 

§feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
ami  head  blocks  from  one  position. 
SO-ineh  solid  saw,  (SO  ft-  '"-inch  4ply 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-books, 
swage  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operalion,  $1,11)0  on  ears. 
Engine  on  fields,  gir.li  less.  Engine 
will  burn  stabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A." 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 

Mann Taeturers  all  styles  Automat¬ 
ic  Engines  from  2  to  #«  H.  P. 

Elmira,  N.  Y„  Box  ,841. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hangers. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  F  A  KM,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER  GRAPE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  463. 


them  a  second- early  potato,  or  about  the  same 
as  Beauty  of  Hebron  or  a  triflo  later.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  726  bushels  to  the 
acre — 18  to  a  hill;  three-fifths  marketable. 
The  best  five  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce.  The  skin  Is  white  and  often 
russoted;  the  shape  roundish  or  sometimes 
cvlindrleal-fiattened.  The  eyes  are  uot  prom¬ 
inent.  Eaten  September  24r.h,  the  quality 
was  thought  to  be  fair— not  as  dry  as  some. 
Flesh  nearly  white.  Wo  will  give  Mr.  Col¬ 
vins  address  if  he  will  kindly  furnish  it. 

Lee’s  Favorite  was  received  from  Frank 
Ford  &  Son,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  it  was 
among  the  first  to  appear  above  ground. 

The  tops  wero  Spreading,  and 
of  a  light  greeu  color.  The 
vines  began  to  die  July  16. 
It  iR  uot  as  early  as  the  Pearl 
of  Savoy,  Vanguard,  or 
Vick’s  Extra  Early  by  from 
five  to  ten  days.  The  yield 
was  at  the  rato  of  635.25 
bushels  to  the  acre— 14  1-10  to 
the  hill — four-sevenths  mar¬ 
ketable.  The  general  shape 
is  cylindrical  oblong,  some¬ 
times  egg-shaped,  often  a 
trifle  flattened.  Eyes  some¬ 
times  prominent— sometimes 
deep.  It  can  not  be  called  a 
smooth  potato.  The  color  is 
that  of  Early  Rose.  The  en¬ 
graving.  from  nature  ( Fig.  471, 
p.  765),  shows  the  average  size. 
The  best  five  weighed  2 
pounds  11%  ounces.  Eaten 
October  9,  quality  good  and 
mealy;  flesh  white. 

Obviously.— That  just  as 
largo  yields  of  potatoes  can  be 
raised  on  acres  ns  upon  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  plots,  if  the 
satno  conditions  are  supplied, 
is  very  evident..  The  only 
question  is,  will  it  pay  to  sup¬ 
ply  those  conditions?  It  is  a 
question  that  farmers  have  not 
thought  over  enough,  and  we 
fully  believe  that  the  Rural’s 
potato  experiments  will  prove 
the  forerunner  of  an  entire 
change  in  potato  culture. 
Whether  for  light  or  heavy 
soils — that  is,  for  sandy  or 
clayey  loams  (for  the  former 
are  really  heavier  than  the  lat¬ 
ter) — we  lay  great  stress  upon 
(1)  wide  and  deep  trenches;  (2) 
an  abundance  of  all  kind  of 
food;  (3)  level  cultivation. 
Now,  if  by  this  method  we  can 
raise  500,  600,  or  1,000  bushels 
to  the  acre,  any  farmer  can 
estimate  for  himself  how 
much  money  be  can  afford  to 
spend  in  producing  such  yields. 

Our  farm  contemporaries 
ask  why  the  Rural  does  not 
raise  acres,  instead  of  plots,  of 
potatoes,  and  show  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  its  .yields.  Well 
we  did  do  that  with  corn,  and 
the  yield  was  the  heaviest  we 
have  ever  heard  of,  the  cost  of 
the  crop  considered.  Rut  our 
contemporaries,  who  now 
make  the  demaud  of  acres  in¬ 
stead  of  plots  of  potatoes,  were  either  silent 
or  incredulous.  Now,  we  tested  over  50  kinds 
of  new  potatoes  last  season.  Were  we  to  give 
one  acre  to  each  kind  (even  though  the  seed 
could  be  obtained,  which,  with  new  kinds  is 
plainly  impossible)  this  would  require  50  acres 
of  land  for  potato  tests  alone,  and  we  know 
not  how  much  assistance  to  prepare  the  laud, 
plant,  gather  and  estimate  the  yields.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  must  at  once  set  about  building  up 
a  village  of  barns  for  storage,  and  cottages  for 


tree  was  planted  in  the  Fall  of  1882,  and  is 
now  nine  feet  high,  a  free  grower,  with  large, 
glossy  leaves.  It  has  thus  far  proven  hardy 
and  healthy.  It  blossomed  freely  in  the  Spring, 
but  all  the  clusters  of  blossoms,  except  four, 
were  emasculated  for  the  purpose  of  crossing. 
Pollen  from  Aujou  and  the  Seckcl  was  ap 
plied  daily,  before,  while,  and  perhaps  after 
the  stigmas  were  receptive,  but  the  blossoms 
so  treated  failed  to  set  fruit.  The  other  blos¬ 
soms  set  line  pears,  one  of  which,  of  the  average 
size  and  usual  form  is  shown  at  Fig.  472,  p. 
763.  These  remained  on  the  trees  until  after 
light  frosts,  when  they  wore  picked,  placed  in 
the  cellar  where  they  ripened  November  1st. 


INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR 
GRAPES. 

Another  year's  experience 
and  observation  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  and  in  the  markets, have 
more  fully  convinced  me  that 
grape  growing  is  among  the 
best  and  most  certain  of  fruit¬ 
growing  interests.  As  vine- 
yardists  learn  to  care  for  the 
vines  better,  and  lietter  modes 
of  packing  and  transporting 
the  fruit,  and  the  prices  get 
more  within  the  reach  of  lab¬ 
oring  people,  the  quantity 
grown  can  hardly  equal  the 
demand.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  our  foreign  population 
were  the  grape  eaters;  now 
grapes  are  found  by  our  na¬ 
tive  population  to  be  de¬ 
licious  and  healthful,  and  al 
ready,  they  have  become  on 
thousands  of  tables,  an  article 
of  daily  staple  consumption. 
The  quantity  now  received 
and  consumed  every  day  in 
any  of  our  large  cities  would 
utterly  astonish  one  who  has 
never  seen  the  whole  train 
loads  and  whole  steamer  loads 
daily  unloaded  and  all  good 
grapes  have  sold  for  remune¬ 
rative  prices.  The  nney enl¬ 
ists  should  be  well  satisfied 
when  Concords  will  net  them 
two  cents  a  pound.  The  crowd¬ 
ing  upon  the  markets  of  such 
poor  sorts  as  Champion  and 
Ives  Seedling  is  a  grave  mis¬ 
take.  RUSTIC. 


Burnl  lies. 

Experiment  (Sroundg  of  the  $ural 
4J  other. 

THE  MIKADO  PEAR. 

This  is  ODe  of  the  Japan  or  China  pears 
which  just  now  are  attracting  attention.  The 


The  flesh  is  coarse  and  gritty ;  the  flavor  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Kieffer,  and  rather  sweet¬ 
er.  The  tree  is  desirable  for  its  rapid  growth 
and  bright,  luxurious  foliage;  the  fruit  may 
be  valuable  for  canning. 


NEW  POTATOES. -(Continued.) 


SOIL,  dtJLTURE,  ETC. 

The  soil  Is  a  moist,  mellow  loam,  Inclining  a  little 


*■*? 

to  clay,  and  tuts  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  In 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  It.  It.  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dressings  of  salt,  kalnlt,bone, 
etc  ,  pcrhnps  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  the  aero 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  tlvr  inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  lu  past  seasons,  were 
dug.  The  soli  In  the  bottom  teas  niked  mellow,  tbu 
pieces  (two  eyes  each),  placed  one  fool  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  cover,  d  with  an  Inch  of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  trench 
Oiled  0)  the  (turfuco.  The  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  aud 
between  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  hoeing 
Is  require  j,  since  the  plants  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  The  soil  Is  never  hilled- up  about  the  plants, 
tout  kept  at  the  same  level  over  the  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  Is  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 


the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  are  capable  In  a 
rich  soil  specially  prepared  for  them. 


W uite  Prize.  (Fig.  470,  p.  7G5.)  This  originat¬ 
ed  with  Geo  H.  Colvin  (address  lost),  who  says 
it  isa  cross  between  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Bur¬ 
bank,  resembling  the  former  in  shape  and  the 
latter  in  color.  He  also  says  that  it  ripens 
earlier  than  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  With  us 
the  tops  were  small,  and  the  second  to  bloom. 
The  tubers  were  dug  Aug.  5,  which  would  make 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  GRAPE. 


R.  I).  [8.  MARVIN  has  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  pro¬ 
ducing  seedling  fruits,  giving 
special  attention  to  seedling 
grapes.  It  will  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  he  named  one  of  his 
grapes  the  “Rural  New- 
Yorker,”  a  cross  between  Hu¬ 
meian  and  Concord,  with,  as 
he  says,  the  virtues  of  both 
parents  and  none  of  their 
faults.  It  is  an  early,  and 
heavy  bearer.  The  vine  is 
very  hardy  and  vigorous,  aud 
Mr.  Marvin  thinks  It  will 
prove  the  firmest  and  bust 
shipping  berry  with  which 
lie  is  acquainted.  One  of  the 
bunches  is  illustrated  at  Fig. 

463,  which  was  sent  to  us 
merely  that  we  might  test 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and 
not  on  account  of  its  showing 
the  average  size  of  the  bunch, 
which  is  somewhat  larger. 

Our  only  specimen  vine  has 
made  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth,  aud  will  probably 
fruit  next  year,  when  we  shull 
be  able  to  speak  of  it  more 
confidently. 
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a  thousand  or  so  of  laborers,  superintendents, 
etc. ,  to  satisfy  our  contemporaries. 


fit  It)  Crops. 


A  LARGE  POTATO  CROP. 

I  havk  a  piece  of  ground  02  by  140  feet, 
which  was  set  last  Spring  to  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry  and  peach  trees — standard  trees  24  feet 
each  way,  with  dwarf  pear  and  peaches  be¬ 
tween  them  each  way.  Red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries  were  then  set  three  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  the  rows  being  six  feet  apart,  bringing 
every  alternate  row  in  a  row  of  trees.  The 
peaches  will  die  t  ut  in  six  or  eight  years,  and 
the  other  trees  do  not  grow  very  large  in  this 
soil,  which  is  a  clean  drift  sand  ridge.  The 
land  was  manured  in  the  Fall  of  ’83  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  ut  the  rate  of  HO  two  horse  loads 
per  acre,  and  plowed  under  last  Spring,  It 
had  never  been  cropped ;  in  fact,  it  was  too 
poor  for  pasture,  and  has  been  “common” 
for  15  or  20  years — ever  since  the  pine  was  ent 
off.  The  stumps  were  dug  out  in  ’82  and  the 
ground  plowed,  there  being  a  thin  turf  to  turn 
under. 

Now  in  order  to  get  some  return  for  the 
land  this  year,  I  determined  to  try  the  Rural's 
plan  of  growing  potatoes.  With  the  Gem 
hand  cultivator  I  plowed  a  furrow  about  four 
iuches  deep,  going  twice  in  a  row,  half  way 
between  each  row  of  raspberries,  f  dropped 
Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes,  cut  two  eyes  to  a 
piece,  one  foot  apart  in  the  furrow,  covered 
about  one  Inch  with  the  cultivator;  then  sowed 
Buffalo  phosphate  in  the  furrow  at.  the  rate  of 
500  pounds  per  acre,  and  filled  the  furrow 
with  the  cultivator.  The  ground  was  culti¬ 
vated  once  before  the  vines  came  up,  and 
every  10  or  12  days  afterwards,  until  the  po¬ 
tato  vines  and  berry  bushes  nearly  covered 
the  surface.  The  early  part  of  the  season  w 
moist  enough;  the  latter  part  very  dry.  The 
potatoes  wore  planted  the  first  week  in  May, 
were  up  two  inches  when  struck  by  the  frost 
May  20th,  which  cut  them  to  the  ground. 
They  were  dug  Sept  10th,  and  after  drying 
In  a  shed  three  days,  they  measured  42  bushels 
of  marketable  und  three  bushels  of  small  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  average  was  very  large  for  dry 
ground.  The  whole  piece  of  ground  does  not 
measure  quite  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  and  the 
potatoes  did  not  occupy  quite  half  of  this,  as 
there  aro  11  rows  of  raspberries  and  there 
were  only  10  of  potatoes;  so  the  yield  would 
would  be  over  *150  bushels  per  acre. 

I  have  given  these  details  at  length  for  the 
reason  that  this  soil  is  not  considered  capable 
of  producing  any  kind  of  a  crop.  The  yield 
would  certainly  seem  to  support  the  Rural’s 

potato-growing  system.  s.  P.  R. 

- *  ♦  - - 

A  YOUNG  CORN  PLANT. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  I  have  heard 
farmers  at  different  times  discuss  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  deep  and  shallow  corn- 
plantiug.  Often  the  discussion  has  become 
very  warm  and  even  quarrelsome,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  deep  planting  agreeing  that  deeply 
planted  corn  will  resist  drought  better,  the 
stand  will  be  eveuer,  etc  ,  and  those  in  favor 
of  shallow  planting  claiming  that  for  certain 
very  clear  reasons  corn  planted  after  their 
method  is  better  able  to  resist  drought,  will 
have  an  evener  stand,  etc.  1  do  not  intend 
here  to  offer  any  arguments  pro  or  con.  But 
I  shall  call  on  the  principal  witness— the  corn 
plant  itself— to  testify  on  the  subject.  This 
question— like  many  others  which  people  the¬ 
orize  about  without  studying — can  t>e  made 
much  clearer  by  a  little  careful  observation 
of  a  coru  plant  iu  Its  early  growth.  To  make 
the  matter  plainer,  and  to  induce  criticism  and 

'  ' 
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A  Young  Corn  Plant.  Fig.  466. 

experiment,  illustrations  of  two  young  corn 
plants  are  produced  at  Fig.  466.  Here  x  re¬ 
presents  the  development  at  a  medium  depth ; 


y  at  a  greater  depth.  In  both  A  is  the  sur¬ 
face  line,  B  the  moisture  line;  at  C  are  the 
the  roots  thrown  out  at  the  first  joint,  which 
is  always  carried  up  to  just  below  the  moist¬ 
ure  line.  The  future  root  system  of  the  plant 
continues  to  grow  from  this  point;  the  joint 
below  and  the  few  roots  sent  out  at  the 
sprouting  of  the  kernel  taking  little  or  no 
part  in  the  later  work.  The  function  of 
these  lower  roots,  and  of  the  food  stored  in 
the  kernel,  is  to  support  the  plnntlet  until  it 
breaks  through  the  soil  and  exposes  its  leaves 
to  light  and  air.  From  this  development  of 
ihe  plant  in  early  life,  one  can  readily  see 
what  depth  of  planting  is  best  for  the  health 
and  thrift  of  corn.  L.  e.  b. 


SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 

The  facts  si  <  m  to  show  that  scab  in  pota¬ 
toes  is  not  always  due  to  the  same  cause,  or  at 
least  not  always  due  to  the  use  of  stable  man 
ure.  Two  years  ago,  I  planted  my  Early  Rose 
Potatoes  on  land  from  which  a  crop  of  tobac¬ 
co  had  been  taken  the  year  before,  and  which 
was  not  within  half  a  mile  of  any  land  that 
had  ever  been  manured;  but  at  digging  time 
I  found  the  tubers  badly  damaged  by  scab. 
Their  appearance  showed  that  the  injury  was 
the  work  of  a  worm  or  some  similar  pest,  and 
I  doubt  not  it  was  the  wire-worm,  m,  j.  f. 

Oakland,  Ky. 

PREVENTION  OF  SCAB  ON  POTATOES. 

In  several  late  issues  of  the  Rural  various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes,  some  insisting  that  it  is  due  to  a  fungus 
on  tuber;  others  maintaining  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  “wire”- worm;  but  neither  party 
has  told  bow  it  may  be  avoided,  to  whatever 
cause  it  may  be  due.  Now  Prof.  Kedzie,  of 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College, 
ays:  “Potatoes  grown  on  salted  land  are 
always  clean  and  free  from  scab.”  As  an 
insecticide  salt  is  invaluable,  and  fungous 
growths  dwindle  and  perish  in  its  presence  in 
the  soil.  o.  L.  F.  B. 


the  owner  is  a  prosperous  farmer.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  his  father  left  him  a  hundred 
acres  of  stumps  and  bush.  The  log-hut  was  in 
the  most  primitive  style  of  rural  architecture, 
and  the  fences  were  useless,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  served,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  to 
mark  the  boundaries.  The  mortgage  was  big 
enough  to  deprive  him  of  the  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Under  such  disadvantages  the  first  few 
years  witnessed  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty, 
but  intelligence  and  force  of  character  over¬ 
came  every  obstacle.  Gradually  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  place  were  developed,  until  stock, 
crops  and  buildings  were  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  One  by  one  the  adjoining  farms  fell 
into  his  hands,  to  be  brought  to  the  same  state 
of  high  cultivation  as  the  homestead;  and  to¬ 
day  he  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  probably  the  best  managed  farms  in  the 
country. 

A  day  on  his  place  would  be  well-spent 
time  to  many  a  one  who  has  a  farm,  if  he 
would  but  con  the  lessons,  which  may  be 
learnt, in  the  spirit  of  a  true  student.  The  dila¬ 
tory  could  note  the  promptitude  displayed  in 
taking  advantage  of  even  the  poorest  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  the  haste,  free  from  confusion, 
with  which  everything  is  done.  The  careless 
would  see  buildings  and  fences  in  faultless 
order,  work  thoroughly  done,  no  corners  in 
fee  simple  to  weeds,  “  a  place  for  evertbing” 
from  the  reaper  to  the  hammer,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place.  It  might  prove  u  blessing  to 
many  boys.could  the  fathers  see  the  four  youths 
who  have  growu  up  under  such  an  example 
of  pluck  and  energy,  who  are  self-reliant, 
ready  and  able  for  any  work,  accustomed  to 
responsibilities,  and  interested,  not  in  a  few 
fowls  or  a  small  truck  patch,  but  in  the  whole 
farm.  The  drudge  whose  only  conception  of 
farming  is  a  life  of  unremitting  physical  toil, 
who  never  realizes  that  the  master’s  brains 
are  the  most  effective  labor-saving,  wonder¬ 
working  machine  on  a  place,  should  study  the 
methods  adopted  where  the  proprietor  cannot 
afford  to  do  the  work  of  a  hired  man.  The 


BARN. 


farm  topics. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER. 

About  five  miles  from  the  county  town  of 
R - ,  a  row  of  fine  shade  trees  on  the  road¬ 

side,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  pa>ser-by. 
The  space  between  the  ditch  in  front  and  the 
substantial  fence  behind,  is  as  smooth  as  a 
lawn,  and  free  from  the  ordinary  road  side 
thistle,  mullein,  and  burdock.  Every  inter¬ 
val  between  the  trees  discloses  a  prospect  of 
large  fields — pastures  with  a  full  bite,  roots 
without  the  variation  of  a  weed,  and  grain 
giving  golden  promise  of  a  bouutlful  harvest. 
Under  the  basswoods,  a  herd  of  thoroughbred 
and  high-grade  cattle  are  standing  in  the 
stream  that  crosses  the  meadow.  A  flock  of 
sheep  are  lying  iu  the  shade  of  a  grove  of  sec¬ 
ond-growth  maple  on  the  bluff  beyond.  Iu 
one  field  the  reaper  is  moving  briskly  along; 
from  another  the  sheaves  are  being  rapidly 
transferred  to  the  barns;  the  horse-rake  fol¬ 
lowing  close  ou  the  busy  men  and  teams, 
while  iu  the  distance  the  plow  is  at  work,  an¬ 
ticipating  seed-time  iu  the  midst  of  harvest. 
Farther  along  the  road  stands  the  substantial 
brick  house,  neat,  bat  not  ostentatious  iu  fin¬ 
ish.  The  close  sod  of  the  lawn  is  broken  by 
straight  gravel  walks  and  clumps  of  the  com¬ 
monest  hardy  shrubs.  But  there  is  nothing 
commonplace  in  the  tasteful  arrangement  of 
the  vigorous  lilacs  and  Guelder  Roses,  far  ex¬ 
celling  in  effect  the  dead-and-alive  rarities  so 
often  seen  in  shrubberies.  House  and  lawn  are 
thrown  into  bright  relief  by.  the  hedge  of  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  which  screens  the  Id tchen  garden 
on  the  left,  and  the  somber-looking  orchard 
of  shapely  apple  trees  in  the  rear. 

The  most  careless  observer  must  infer  that 


Fig.  467. 

bad  manager  might  read  the  secret  of  success 
in  the  evidence  of  a  ruling  mind  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  system  in  all  things,  small  as  well  as 
great,  and  buying  and  selling  conducted  with 
keen,  practical  judgment,  and  on  sound  busi 
ness  principles,  In  such  a  farm  the  whole 
neighborhood  has  an  instructive  object  lesson, 
whose  influence,  sad  to  say,  is  too  often  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  envious  self-conceit  which  never 
doubts  that  luck  and  accident  are  the  main 
factors  of  success. 

Testimony  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the 
owner  is  written  in  plain  characters  on  every 
rod  of  his  laud.  The  farmer  must  be  judged 
from  the  condition  of  his  farm.  His  fields 
proclaim  to  all  the  world,  in  a  language  uot 
to  bo  misunderstood,  his  industry  or  idleness, 
intelligence  or  stupidity,  wisdom  or  folly. 
The  thorns  and  briars  are  more  than  symbols 
of  sin— they  point  with  unmistakable  direct¬ 
ness  to  the  individual  sinner.  Ou  many  a 
once  fair  homestead  is  written  the  sad  story 
of  the  drunkard’s  life.  The  garden  of  weeds 
marks  the  sluggard  whose  “poverty  comes  as 
one  that  traveleth  ”  Whether  neglected  or 
tended,  the  farm  is  the  visible  sum  of  the 
moral  and  mental  qualities  of  the  man,  indi¬ 
cating  his  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
with  equal  precision,  whether  he  be  a  semi- 
brute,  or  that  noblest  specimen  of  mankind — 
a  farmer  worthy  of  bis  calling. 

Norval,  Canada.  j.  mcn.  m. 


A  BARN  FOR  A  FARM  OF  160  ACRES. 

The  barn,  the  plan  of  which  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  at  Fig.  467,  is  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  hay  and  grain,  except  corn,  commonly 
raised  on  a  farm  of  160  acres,  and  it_also  has 


stables  for  all  the  stock,  except  hogs.  Fig. 
2,  in  illustration  468,  is  the  plan  of  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  the  stables  are  located.  It  is  ?4 
feet  wide  and  64  feet  long,  and  contains  about 
1,500  square  feet  of  stable  room.  The  corn- 
crib  is  over  the  stairway,  and  is  built  about 
2%  feet  higher  than  the  door  of  the  stair-way, 
opening  on  the  floor  of  the  barn,  leaving  au 
opening  of  about  two  feet  above  the  stair-door, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  corn  into  the 
crib.  The  bottom  of  the  crib  extends  back 
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horizontally,  about  two  feet;  then  down,  at 
the  same  slant  as  the  steps,  to  the  foundation 
of  the  crib.  The  foundation  should  be  about 
three  feet  in  bight.  The  dotted  lines  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  corn  crib,  A,  represent  a  box  project¬ 
ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  crib  about  ten 
inches,  und  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
foundation.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  passage 
between  the  horse-stables,  represent  a  box 
with  a  partition,  and  t  he  small  squares  within 
the  lines  represent  grain  spouts  from  the  bins 
directly  above  the  box  (see  Fig.  1),  down  into 
the  box.  The  grain  and  ground  feed  are  put 
into  the  bins  above,  and  pass  down  through 
the  spouts  into  the  box  in  the  basement.  The 
spouts  should  have  slides,  so  that  they  may  be 
closed  when  necessary. 

Fig.  1  is  the  plan  of  the  floor,  and  explains 
itself.  The  mow  which  is  shown  as  18x16  In 
the  plan,  is  18x40  above  the  granaries,  pro¬ 
jecting  over  each.  A  barn  constructed  ou 
this  plan  w  ill  cost  from  f  1,500  to  $8, 000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  built,  the 
price  of  materials  and  of  the  labor  required. 
Of  course,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
of  the  numerous  plans  of  farm  buildings 
given  in  the  Rural,  will  be  copied  exactly 
in  the  designs  of  such  buildings  erected  by  its 
readers;  but  as  all  those  I  have  seen  lately 
are  sketches  of  structures  which  in  actual 
use  have  been  found  very  convenient  und 
desirable  by  their  practical  owners,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  anybody  who  is  thinking 
of  erecting  such  buildings  cannot  get  some 
valuable  hints  from  the  plans  presented, 
from  week  to  w'eek,  in  the  columns  of  this  val¬ 
uable  paper. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio.  s.  P  SHULL. 


RAYS. 

Some  Choice  Grapes  —If  I  had  accommo¬ 
dation  for  only  one  grape-vine,  I  would  grow 
the  Concord,  as  it  is  hardy,  vigorous  and,  so 
far  as  my  experience  extends,  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  cropper  of  all  sorts.  If  I  could  have  but 
two  vines,  I  should  add  the  Salem,  Delaware 
and  Ei  Dorado  are  delicious  eating,  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  would  pass  them  both  to  partake  of 
well  ripened  Salem,  which,  with  us  at  any 
rate,  is  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  If  I 
could  have  but  three  vines,  I  woald  add 
Moore’s  Early  on  account  of  its  earliness.  It 
is  hardy,  vigorous,  a  sure  cropper  and  keeps 
its  leaves  well,  and  to  most  tastes,  it  is  of 
better  quality  than  Hartford  Prolific,  its  con- 
sociate  in  season.  Moore’s  Early  was  fully 
ripe  with  us  in  the  second  week  of  September; 
Concord  about  the  third  or  fourth  week; 
Salem  iu  the  fourth  week.  Now,  Oct.  18th, 
Moore’s  has  been  over  some  weeks,  the  Concord 
is  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  when  handled, 
drops  many  berries  on  account  of  being  a 
little  ever  ripe,  and  Salem  is  in  excellent  eat¬ 
ing  condition ;  it  does  not  drop  a  berry.  It 
is  the  most  esteemed  grape  in  our  vineyard. 
*** 

Vegetables  in  a  Vineyard.— Our  vine¬ 
yard  trellises  are  15  feet  apart, and  six  feet  high 
to  the  upper  wire.  In  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  trellises  we  crop  a  six,  some- 
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times  a  seven  foot  wide  belt  with  vegetables 
or  flowers,  and  in  dry  weather  find  that  the 
two  out^r  rows  never  suffer  so  severely  by 
drought  as  do  the  inner  ones.  This  difference 
is  very  striking  just  now  in  the  case  of  spin¬ 
ach,  snap  beans,  young  hollyhocks,  fox-gloves 
and  Sweet  Williams.  We  dig  and  manure  these 
belts  every  year,  but  never  disturb  the  nar¬ 
row  pathways  on  eflher  side  of  them,  nor,  be¬ 
yond  mulching  annually  with  manure,  do  we 
disturb  the  ground  immediately  alongside  of 
the  trellis.  You  will  observe  that  this  in¬ 
crease  of  vigor  in  the  plants  of  the  outside  rows 
coincides  with  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes's  views  given 
on  p.<xS8,regardingtheRuR*t.,s  small  plot  tests. 
Our  vineyard  also  rolls  a  little  to  the  west. 
On  this  western  slope  the  vin«»s  are  more  af¬ 
fected  with  mildew  than  they  are  on  the  east 
side,  and  more  defoliated,  hence  less  useful. 
My  vegetable  crops  there  also  suffer  more  by 
drought  than  they  do  anywhere  else  in  the 
garden,  nor  is  it  a  good  place  for  early  crops, 
it  is  so  subject  to  scathing  winds.  But  I  find 
one  crop  that  thrives  better  than  anything 
else  in  it,  and  that  is  asparagus.  But  do  not 
understand  me  as  saying  that  asparagus  pre¬ 
fers  that  situation  to  any  other,  as  that  is  not 
so;  on  the  contrary,  asparagus  is  as  sensitive 
to  shelter  and  kind  treatment  as  any  other 
vegetable  I  know  of. 

*  * 

* 

Our  Potatoes. — Part  of  our  land  is  very 
sandy  on  a  sandy  sub-soil,  but  we  manure 
unstintingly.  I  planted  my  earliest  potatoes 
on  a  gentle  west  facing  slope  on  March  37th. 
June  was  exceedingly  dry  and  warm.  On 
JuneStb  we  killed  the  beetles  with  Paris  green 
in  water.  One  dose  was  enough  for  each  of 
our  patches,  of  which  we  had  three.  By  the 
end  of  June  the  potato  vines  were  completely 
dried  up,  and  I  dug  up  the  tuhers— poor,  little, 
scabby  things,  with  very  few  usable  ones.  A 
second  patch  was  planted  April  4th,  in  our  or¬ 
chard;  land  level,  as  sandy  as  the  other,  and 
on  account  of  being  newer,  less  enriched  The 
trees— apple  and  pear— are  some  eight  to  ten 
years  old,  wide  apart,  and  neither  shade  nor 
impoverish  the  ground  much.  The  potatoes' 
grew  nicely  and  their  vines  did  not  ripen  off 
till  about  July  30th;  crop  fair,  tubers  nice, 
medium,  but  very  scabby.  On  April  23d,  I 
planted  a  few  more  rows  alongside  of  the  last 
ones.  From  their  first  start  they  looked  better 
than  the  others,  kept  in  fair  growing  condition 
straight  along,  did  notseem  to  suffer  much  by 
the  June  drought  and  did  not  ripen  their 
vines  till  August.  On  July  81st  I  cleared  off 
all  of  the  April  4th  planting,  to  make  room 
for  celery;  but  on  account  of  their  greenness 
I  did  not  feel  justified  in  then  clearing  the 
April  22nd  planting.  The  crop  of  potatoes 
from  the  late  planting  was  In  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  heavier,  and  the  run  of  tubers  larger 
and  much  freer  from  scab  than  were  those  of 
the  earlier  setting.  All  were  cultivated  on 
the  flat  system;  hut  on  July  1st  (1  couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer,  eveu  although  the  vines 
had  met  each  other  in  the  rows)  I  hoed  up 
some  earth  over  the  rows,  because  there  were 
so  many  potatoes  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

*** 

On  the  35th  of  April  I  planted  our  potatoes 
on  the  farm;  soil,  good  hazel  loam,  rather 
poorly  treated,  but  well  manured  for  the  crop 
with  .Now  York  stable  manure.  System, 
ordinary  farm  cultivation,  and  molded  up  as 
usual.  1  harvested  them  September  17th, 
Crop  fair,  tubers  of  good  size,  even  run,  and 
as  clean,  smooth  and  free  from  scab  as  could 
be.  The  Early  Rose  was,  in  all  cases,  the 
variety  grown.  William  Falconer. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ijorticultnml. 


THE  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY. 


Articles  have  appeared  in  the  Rural 
lately,  rating  the  character  of  the  Marl¬ 
boro  Raspberry  below  that  given  by  its 
originator.  A  short  time  since,  a  writer,  over 
the  signature  of  “A.  B.  C.,”  in  a  half  column 
describing  a  visit  among  the  fruits,  declared 
the  Marlboro  to  be  worthless.  When  a  new 
fruit  is  offered  to  the  country,  purchasers 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  investigate  its 
character,  and  charge  it  with  any  weakness 
or  inferiority  in  it;  but  no  one  has  an  honor¬ 
able  right  to  strike  in  the  dark,  and  then  hide 
himself  from  his  opponent.  This  anonymous 
writer  we  would  not  have  noticed,  had  we 
not  lately  seen,  in  the  editorial  column  of  the 
Rural,  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  Downing,  rating  the  quality  of  the 
Marlboro  lower  than  any  one  else  has  rated  it. 

But  other  well  known  horticulturists  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Downing.  Tne  Hon  M.  P, 
Wilder,  in  underscored  lines,  says  it  is  “very 
good."  Nathaniel  Hallock,  an  old  raspberry 
grower,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  raspberry  business  on  th 


Hudson  River,  says  it  is  “excellent  in  flavor.” 
Judge  Parry,  of  N.  J.,  a  life-long  berry  grow¬ 
er,  says  it  is  “excellent  in  quality.”  P,  C. 
Reynolds,  of  the  American  Rural  Home,  a 
horticulturist  of  long  experience,  in  speaking 
of  some  of  the  finest  fruits  in  existence,  in¬ 
cluded  the  Marlboro.  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman, 
editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  new  fruits,  whose  fearless  statements 
of  facts  are  proverbial,  and  who  has  declared 
that  he  would  publish  the  truth  if  it  “bursted 
the  Rural,”  has  expressed  his  opinion  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  deliri¬ 
ous  raspberry,  and  later,  ‘‘for  a  raspberry  ex¬ 
cellent  in  every  way,  plant  the  new  Varlboro.” 
Mr.  Nathan  Williams,  an  old  raspberry 
grower  of  Highland,  said  before  a  meet  ing  of 
fruitgrowers,  that  it  was  the  fiuest  variety  he 
knew  of. 

W e  might  add  a  thousand  more  testimonials 
from  horticulturists  and  editors.  In  ouemore 
year  this  new  fruit  will  be  iu  the  hands  of 
the  people,  when  the  making  of  its  charac¬ 
ter  will  he  beyond  the  reach  of  private  in¬ 
terests  and  private  opinions. 

A.  J.  OAYWOOD  &  SON. 

[We  have  no  desire  to  modify  anything  we 


have  said  regarding  the  Marlboro  from  our 
present  experience  with  it.— Eds.] 

T H E  NEW  RUSSIAN  MELONS. 

In  this  Province  of  Quebec  it  is  not  every¬ 
thing  that  will  ripen,  for  Dr,  Hoskins  assures 
me  that  I  could  not  possibly  eat  a  Concord 
grape  ripeued  to  perfection  iu  this  “Cold 
North,”  much  less  a  melon,  which  requires  so 
much  of  sunshine  as  to  be  always  associated 
with  the  warm  soil  of  New  Jersey  or  the 
“Sunny  South;”  so  when  Mr.  Charles  Gibb 
sent  us  some  seeds  of  melons  he  had  brought 
from  Russia,  we  had  no  faith  in  their  ripen- 
iug;  but  we  planted  and  tended  them  in  the 
usual  melon  hill  fashion,  and  waited,  without 
expectation,  for  the  ripening.  On  September 
8th  the  musk- melons  were  seuding  forth  their 
perfume,  and  we  sent  one  down  to  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibition.  It  was  all  eaten  by 
connoisseurs,  and  I  heard  that  they  enjoyed  it. 
The  water-melons  were  a  week  later,  and  I 
think  in  a  climate  where  there  is  a  chance  of 
early  maturity,  they  would  be  an  acquisition. 


They  are  not  large,  but  of  fine  flavor  and  un¬ 
usual  sweetness,  while  as  a  preserve  they 
really  equal  the  citron,  and  we  conclude  that 
if  planted  early  with  a  hot-bed  susb  over 
them,  we  might  hope  for  melons  from  this 
variety  as  early  us  our  more  southern  neigh 
bors.  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

[We  have  raised  these  melons  for  two  years. 
They  are  not  of  superior  quality,  and  they 
ripeu  late.  We  have  been  told  that  they  will 
keep  a  long  time,  if  properly  cared  for  after 
they  are  pulled  from  the  vines. — Eds.] 


Pomo  Logical 


CROSS-  FF.RTI  LIZ  ATION. 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  from  the 
abundance  of  testimony  recently  furnished 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  that  lu  size  and  general  appearance 
strawberries  grown  ou  pistillate  plauts,  will 
resemble  those  grown  ou  the  hermaphrodite 
plants  that  produced  the  pollen  which  impreg¬ 
nated  the  pistillate  sorts.  This  principle, 
which  appears  to  be  now  when  applied  to 


strawberries,  has  long  been  recognized  with 
regard  to  vine  truck.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  size  and  quality  of  wator-melons  are  ma¬ 
terially  influenced  if  a  few  seeds  of  pumpkins, 
squash,  or  preserving  citrons,  be  planted 
among  them.  May  not  the  same  principle 
hold  true  with  other  fruits  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances?  Let  facts  determine. 

About  the  year  1878  when  planting  an  orch¬ 
ard  of  standard  Kieffer  Pear  trees,  we  set  a 
few  dwarf  Bartlett  trees  among  them,  think¬ 
ing  that  would  be  a  favorable  plan  for  having 
the  blossoms  on  the  low  growing  Bartlett 
trees  impregnated  with  the  pollen  falling 
from  the  taller  standard  Kieffer  trees  in  the 
natural  way,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the 
artificial  plan  of  mutilating  the  pistil  in  try¬ 
ing  to  cut  away  the  stamens  around  it  with  an 
unsteady  hand.  My  theory  was,  to  plant  the 
seed  of  the  Bartletts  thus  subjected  to  shower* 
of  pollen  falling  from  the  Kieffers,  and  wait 
the  result  of  the  new  seedlings  grown  there¬ 
from.  But  this  year  we  noticed  some  of  the 
Bartletts  had  the  shape  and  outward  appear¬ 


ance  of  Kieffer  Pears,  and  huug  on  the  trees 
about  one  month  later  than  other  Bartletts 
grown  here,  and  attained  a  larger  size,  meas¬ 
uring  10>y  inches  u round  crosswise,  by  11)4 
around  lengthwise;  flavor,  and  quality  of 
flesh  and  color  of  skin  like  tho  Bartlott;  size 
and  shape  of  fruit  and  t  ime  of  ripening  more 
corresponding  with  tho  Kieffer. 

We  have  carefully  planted  tho  seed  taken 
from  those  supposed  crosses  which  showed  a 
marked  change  in  outward  appearance,  hop¬ 
ing  some  of  the  offspring  may  produce  fruit 
equal  to  that  from  which  the  seed  was  taken, 
und  if  we  get  a  now  seedling  poar,  or  an  im¬ 
proved  Bartlett-,  larger  iu  size,  of  the  same 
quality,  and  throe  to  four  weeks  later  in 
ripening  than  its  female  parent,  tho  Bartlett, 
crossed  with  the  Kieffer,  it  will  be  of  some 
value  to  fruit-growers,  who  have  no  retarding 
house  to  keep  back  their  Bartletts. 

Another  Illustration  of  the  same  principle : 
— Inst  Winter  Charles  Parry,  who  lives  ad¬ 
joining  here,  removed  a  standard  Bartlott 
Pear  tree,  which  had  borne  fruit  for  several 
years,  to  make  room  for  moving  his  barn. 
Tho  Bartlett  treo  thus  removed  was  planted 
close  by  and  nearly  between  two  largo  stand¬ 
ard  Kieffer  Pear  trees.  All  three  bloomed 
profusely,  and  bore  an  ahuuduuco  of  fruit 
very  similar  in  outward  appearance  to  Kief¬ 
fers.  The  Bartlett  fruit  was  mostly  double 
turbinate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  like  Kieffers, 
yet  when  cut  open  It  had  the  natural  Bartlett 
tuste.  The  Bartlett  true  having  been  recent¬ 
ly  moved,  which  cheeked  its  growth  and 
weakened  its  reproductive  powers,  there  were 
not  strength  and  vigor  ouough  to  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  of  pollen  to  impregnate  the 
pistils  of  the  Bartlett  blossoms,  and  they 
were  in  a  suitable  state  to  receive  pollen  from 
the  moro  vigorous  Kieffer  trees  near-by, 
which  furnished  au  abundant  supply  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Bartletts  also.  There  were  but 
few  seeds  in  the  crossed  pears;  some  had 
none,  and  other?  were  defective. 

We  have  grafted  the  Bartlott  in  the  tops  of 
Kieffer  Pears,  so  as  to  bring  the  blossoms 
close  to  each  other,  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tiou  for  cross-fertilization  in  the  natural  way. 
Wo  have  likewise  grafted  the  Lawson,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  pear  ripening  in 
July,  iu  the  tops  of  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  a 
smaller  pear  of  excellent  quality,  ripening 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  If  wo  can  by  this 
system  of  cross-fertilization  obtuiu  a  new  pear 
combining  the  lurge  size  [The  specimens  of 
the  Lawsou  that  wo  have  seen  can  not  be 
rated  as  “large;”  our  cut  was  too  large.— Eds.] 
and  great  beauty  of  the  Lawson  with  the  deli¬ 
cious  quulity  of  the  Elizabeth,  it,  will  be  an 
acquisition  well  worth  the  care  trad  attention 
necessary  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object. 

Tw«*uty  years  ago  I  thought  I  was  too  old 
to  plant  pear  seeds  with  any  prospect  of  see¬ 
ing  the  fruit  grown  from  them;  but  I  have 
now  changed  my  opinion, and  I  agree  with  an 
elderly  gentleman,  81  years  old,  who  came 
here  some  time  since  to  purchase  trees, 
and  said  to  me  while  they  were  being  dug 
for  him,  “Some  people  might  think  it  fool¬ 
ish  in  me  to  plunt  apple  trees,  but  I  like 
to  do  it,  for  they  will  do  somebody  good,  aud 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  employed  in  that  which 
will  promote  the  wclfure  and  comfort  of 
others.’  Five  yeur.-i  since  that  eminent  friend 
of  pomology,  Churies  Downing,  sent  me  soma 
choice  pear  seeds  for  plunting,  ami  now  in 
tho  lawn  before  me  stunds  a  thrifty  pear  tree 
1.0  feet  high,  grown  from  those  seeds,  beariug 
12  good  sized,  smooth,  handsome  pears,  the 
largest  of  which  measures  10  inches  around 
crosswise.  There  were  35  pears  on  tho  tree; 
but  when  about  hulf  grown  18  were  removed, 
as  we  thought  one  dozen  were  enough  for  a 
tree  five  yours  from  seed,  to  ripen.  If  fruit 
growers  generally  would  follow  the  excellent 
advice  of  our  venerable  president,  the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  often  repeated  in  his 
able  addresses  before  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  to  “plant  the  most  mature  and 
periect  seeds  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous  and 
valuable  varielles,  and  as  a  shorter  process, 
insuring  more  certain  and  happy  results, 
cross  and  hybridize  our  finest  kinds  for  still 
greater  excellence,”  there  might  yet  be  pro¬ 
duced  fruits  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
superior  to  any  we  now  have. 

Burlington  Co.  N.  J.  William  Parrt. 

Remarks.— The  shape  of  the  Burtlett  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Kieffer  varies  according  to 
soil,  situation  and  thrift.  Now,  if  we  follow 
Judge  Parry’s,  plan  wo  can  never  be  positive 
whether  our  seedlings  uro  self  fertilized,  or 
crossbreeds.  It  is  the  simplest  mutter  to  re¬ 
move  the  anthers  while  immature  from  pear 
blossoms,  without  harming  the  pistils.  We 
may  then  apply  the  pollen  from  the  desired 
mule  parent,  and  if  successful  we  are  positive 
as  to  the  parentage.  Iu  this  way  we  have 
uow  a  Kieffer  Pear,  the  male  parent  of  which 
is  either  Seekcl  or  Anjou— both  pollens 
were  applied.  The  tree  bore  three  or  four 
umbels  of  flowers  (the  first).  The  anthers 
were  removed  as  soon  as  the  buds  could  be 
manipulated,  and  pollen  was  applied  every 


MIKADO  PEAR.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  472.  (See  page  761.) 
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their  days  in  singing  duets  or  to  be  engaged 
in  doing  crewel  work.”  That  depends.  Land¬ 
lords  as  well  as  tenants  derive  their  incomes 
from  the  profits  of  farming,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  capital  employed  whether  the  latter 
has  not  as  good  a  claim  to  the  recreations  and 
luxuries  of  life  as  the  former. 

The  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  tells  how 
Mr.  Meech,  of  New  Jersey,  makes  enough 
manure  from  one  horse  to  fertilize  five  acres. 
Just  behind  the  horse  stable  is  a  square  pit, 
and  near  the  pit  is  a  heap  of  dry  earth  and 
sifted  coal  ashes.  The  animal  stands  in  a  bed 
of  this  several  inches  deep.  All  droppings  are 
absorbed  and  drawn  into  this  pit.  When  it  is 
full  it  bolds  a  one  horse  wagon  load;  it  is 
taken  and  at  once  spread  on  the  land. 


and  treats  of  insects,  etc.,  injurious  to  wheat, 
corn,  sorghum,  strawberries,  apples,  etc,  and 
mentions  remedial  and  protective  measures  in 
each  case. 


WAS  THIS  THE  RE8ULT  OF  CROSS¬ 
FERTILIZATION? 

The  question  of  how  much  effect  the  pollen 
has  upon  the  fruit  produced  by  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion,  has  of  late  been  attracting  so  much 
attention  that  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting, 
at  Fig.  404,  an  accurate  representation  of  a 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  REAPER. 

Henry  Stewart’s  statement  (page  652  of 
the  Rural.)  that  some  farmers  have  found 
the  purchase  of  a  costly  reaper  the  first  step 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  is  one  the  truth  of  which 
is  more  apparent  thuu  real.  1  presume  be 
says  this  as  a  warning  to  wise  men ;  for  fools 
never  take  advice,  and  may  so  act  as  to  make 
the  purchase  ol  even  a  plow  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  But  any  sensible  farmer 
who  has  a  furm  of  any  size,  and  has  from  SO 
to  100  acres  of  grain,  requires  a  first  class 
reaper  just  as  much  us  he  does  u  plow  or  a 
harrow.  I  don’t  know1  what  Mr.  8.  means 
by  a  costly  reaper,  for  all  the  leading  machine 
makers  charge  the  same  price,  and  although 
bought  on  time,  the  machine  will  not  cost  any 
more  ouch  .year  than  it  would  to  hire  the  cut¬ 
ting  of,  say,  7ft  acres.  Three  such  payments 
would  complete  the  purchase  of  the  reaper, 
and  as,  in  all  probability,  the  owner  would 
have  more  grain  than  I  estimate,  it  does  uot 
require  much  brain  power  toseetbat  it  would 
soon  pay  for  itself.  This  season  I  had  only 
86  acres  of  my  own  to  cut;  but  I  saw  my  wuy 
to  do  other  work,  and  accordingly  bought  a 
“Wood”  with  bundle  carrier.  1  had  no  previ¬ 
ous  experience  in  running  one;  still  I  man¬ 
aged  to  make  it  a  success.  My  team  was  very 
light,  but  with  a  little  assistance  in  the  horse 
power,  when  I  could  get  it,  I  cut  160  ucres 
with  the  result  that  1  secured  $125  for  work 
done  and  my  own  grain  was  cut  free.  This 
is  allowing  40  cents  uu  acre  for  twine,  so  that 
I  am  giving  the  lowest  possible  amount  I 
would  earn  for  the  work  done.  1  might  with 
equal  truth  say  that  the  purchase  of  a  costly 
reaper  has  been  to  me  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  riches.  1  am  a  boliever  in  the  first 
Napoleon’s  famous  saying,  “The  tools  to  those 
who  can  handle  them.”  Any  one  who  can 


CHERRY  TREES  ON  WET  LAND 


WALDO  F.  BROWN, 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  I  noticed  an 
article  on  “Cherry  Tree  Planting,”  in  which 
the  writer  cautioned  his  readers  against 
plantiug  on  wet  land. 

While  his  advice  is  good,  and  it  is  true  that 
this  fruit  will  not  flourish  or  the  trees  be 
likely  to  live  long  enough  to  give  any  profit, 
if  planted  so  that  the  roots  are  in  standing 
water,  it  is  also  true,  as  I  have  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  Early  Richmond  Cherry 
may  be  grown  at  a  large  profit  and  to  great 
perfection  on  land  too  wet  to  be  cultivated 
profitably,  and  this  can  be  done  without 
underdraining.  In  1869  I  planted  99  Early 
Richmond  Cherry  trees  on  live  eights  of  an 
acre  of  land  which  I  had  tried  to  cultivate  for 
some  years,  and  found  tbut  in  wet  seusons  my 
crops  would  be  drowned  out,  and  that  nearly 
every  year  it  would  be  quite  late  in  the  Spring 
before  the  land  could  be  plowed,  and  then  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  put.  it  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  work.  It  lay  in  such  shape  that  it 
would  be  difllcult  to  underdraiu,  and  so  I  de¬ 
termined  to  plant  it  in  trees  and  try  surface 
drainage. 

The  plot  was  about  10  rods  square,  and 
sloped  a  little  to  the  east,  giving  a  foot  or  15 
inches  fall.  1  plowed  it  in  lands  one  rod  wide, 
back  furrowing,  so  as  to  make  the  lands  as 
high  as  possible  in  the  center.  Then,  instead 
of  digging  holes  for  the  trees,  we  spread  the  , 
roots  out  on  the  surface,  and  shoveled  earth 
from  the  dead  furrows  and  raised  broad 
mounds  around  them,  sufficient  to  cover  the  • 
roots  as  deep  as  they  grew  in  the  nursery. 

In  cultivating  the  trees  for  the  next  two 
years,  we  used  a  light  turning  plow,  and 
turned  the  soil  towards  them.  After  two 


Pear  shaped  Strawberry  Apple.  Fig.  464, 

fruit  produced  upon  an  apple  tree  upon  the 
premises  of  Mr.  John  C.  Marin,  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.  The  tree  on  which  this  fruit  grew,  and 
which  produced  several  others  very  like  it, 
was  one  of  a  row  of  Early  Strawberry  Apples. 


A  Bit  of  Experience.— When  using  an 
axe  or  hammer,  instead  of  spitting  on  the 
hands  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  it,  use  a  little  lurd 
or  other  soft  grease  or  oil — never  use  linseed 
oil,  as  that  will  glaze  it  and  make  it  more 
slippery.  Also,  if  you  have  dry,  bard  wood 
to  split,  grease  the  ax  with  bacon  rind. 

W.  H.  C 


Normal  Shape  of  Apple.  Fig.  465, 


A  normal  apple  of  this  variety,  taken  from 
another  tree,  is  shown  at  Fig.  465.  There 
were  none  of  these  abnormally-formed  apples 
on  any  other  tree  of  the  row  except  on  this  one, 
and  only  on  one  side  of  that.  The  row  was  so 
situated  that  the  tree  which  bore  the  pear- 
shaped  specimens  stood  on  the  end  and  ad¬ 
joining  ft  Bartlett  Bear  tree,  and  very  close 
to  it.  Mr.  Marin  stutes  that  for  some  reason 
the  pear  and  apple  trees  blossomed  at  the  same 
time,  uud  for  some  reason,  on  that  side  nearest 
the  pear  these  apples  were  produced.  In 
color  the  specimen  was  slightly  less  red  than 
the  Early  Strawberry,  and  in  quality  there 
was  decidedly  less  acid,  and  we  thought  a 
trifle  of  the  Bartlett  flavor.  We  do  uot  claim 
that  this  was  tbo  result  of  hybridization ;  we 
ouly  show  the  cuts  us  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
and  have  told  the  facts  as  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Marin,  and  as  to  the  appearance  and  taste  of 
the  fruit  from  our  own  observation.  The 
question  is,  was  this  result  produced  by  the 
pollen  of  the  Bartlett? 


Agricultural  Education!—  Our  young 
neighbor,  Puck,  says,  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  asks  this  grave  question:  ‘How  shall 
we  educate  our  children  agriculturally?’ 
“Why,”  replies  Puck,  “the  only  way  to  do  is 
to  throw  aside  all  fancy  theories  and  do  it 
with  a  club.  If  your  hoy.  whom  you  desire 
to  develop  into  an  agriculturist,  sleeps  later 
than  four  in  the  morning,  go  to  him  and  yank 
him  rudely  out  of  bed,  and  hammer  him  into 
his  clothes,  and  drive  him  down-stairs  to  milk 
20  cows,  and  feed  the  stock,  and  fetch  iu  a 
lot  of  wood,  and  clean  up  the  harness,  and 
wipe  the  surface  of  the  army  mule  with  a 
handful  of  straw.  Then  give  him  a  breakfast 
of  corn  bread  and  weak  coffee,  and  work  him 
all  day  long  behind  the  plow  or  in  the  corn 
field,  and  hurry  him  off  to  bed  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  that  he  may  secure  all  the  sleep  he 
requires,  before  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 


Annual  Report  of  operations  of  the 
United  States  Live  Saving  Service  for 
1884,  being  a  detailed  statement  of  wbat  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  Government  to  save  life  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  uud  inland  water  ways. 

Transactions  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  the  State  ok  Illinois  for 
1888, being  the  21st  volume.  We  have  to  thank 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  8.  D.  Fisher,  for  this  neat 
volume  of  550  pages,  containing  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year; 
also  a  report  of  the  State  Fair,  and  the  Live 
Stock  Show;  also  the  proceedings  of  the  111. 
Swine  Breeders’  Association  at  the  15th  annual 
meeting.  Accompanying  this  report  and 
bound  with  it,  is  the  I8th  annual  report  of 
the  Illinois  State  Entomologist,  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes,  on  the  noxious  and  beneficial  insects 
of  the  State.  This  report  fills  some  200  pages 
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helpless  is  its  condition.  It  sends  dowu  a  few 
roots  and  produces  a  leaf  or  so  above  ground, 
which  often  becomes  a  pray  to  the  fly. 
Hasten  the  growth  by  giving  it  plenty  of  food. 

W riteks  in  the  London  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette  say  that  great  care  should  be  used  in 
feeding  wheat  to  live  stock.  It  should  be 
coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with  chaff . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 
XV. 


MARY  WaGER-FISHER. 

The  day  was  beautifully  clear  when  we 
boarded  one  of  the  Sound  steamers  plyiug  be¬ 
tween  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  for  the  latter  city. 
Tacoma,  by  the  way,  consists  of  the  old  and 
new  towns,  about  one  mile  apart,  but  which 
will  eventually  be  merged  in  one.)  There  are 
a  number  of  these  steamers  whose  trips  are 
confined  to  two  or  throe  ports,  while  there  are 
others  that  steam  all  about  the  Sound,  and 
still  others  that  go  to  Portland,  to  Alaska  and 
of  her  coast  ports,  aside  from  the  great  steam¬ 
ships  that  ply  between  the  Sound  and  San 
Francisco.  Then  there  are  the  lumber  vessels 
and  ships  that  carry  coal,  barks,  tugs,  yachts, 
and  a  multitude  of  smaller  crafts,  as  fishing 
smacks,  sail  and  row  hoat-s,  so  that,  the  Sound 
is.  all  in  all,  quite  a  lively  body  of  water. 
The  water  is  very  clear,  and  the  sight  of  jelly 
or  star  fish  soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty.  One 
of  these  steamers  that  plies  about  to  various 
ports  and  carries  the  U.  S.  mails,  is  called 
the  “Evangel,”  and  has  for  its  master.  Captain 
Beecher,  a  son  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He 
is  a  rosy,  dark  whiskered,  rather  good-looking 
man,  and  at  a  casual  glance,  in  no  way  recalls 
his  illustrious  father.  When  I  saw  him  he 
had  bis  lips  puckered  around  u  cigar,  and  if  a 
nmu  ever  looks  like  a  uobody  and  a  loafer,  it 
is  wheu  he  al low's  himself  to  lie  seeu  lu  public 
with  a  roll  of  tobacco  leaves  in  his  mouth. 
The  captain  Is  spoken  of  us  a  kindly  and  genial 
man,  but  with  uone  of  the  Beecher  genius. 

The  occupation  of  tourists  on  the  Sound 
steamers  is  supposed  to  be  in  admiring  the 
scenery,  and  there  Is  much  to  admire.  One 
gentleman,  before  the  boat  left  her  moorings, 
busied  himself  in  sketching  Ruiuivr,  and  his 
little  sketch-book  contained  various  clever 
sketches,  notably  of  Mt.  Hood  from  several 
points.  He  proved  to  bo  a  Methodist  clergy¬ 
man  going  to  a  conference  at  Seattle;  his  home 
was  at  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  River.  A 
Methodist  Bishop  was  also  on  board,  a  queer 
genius,  wbo  can  be  either  profoundly  silly  or 
greatly  eloquent.  Another  man,  with  a 
weather-bcateu  face, and  an  honest,  hard-fisted 
appearance,  interested  me,  and  after  some 
conversation  about  the  country, which  lie  had 
inhabited  for  twenty  years,  1  was  reminded 
that  women  vote  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  I  asked  him  about  it.  “Oh,  it  operates 
all  light,”  he  said,  lifting  bis  hat  and  brush¬ 
ing  his  hair  back  from  bis  forehead.  “And 
the  women  do  vote  as  a  rule!’1  “Yes.”  “And 
does  it  create  family  dissensions?  Do  the  wives 
all  vote  os  their  husbands  do?”  “Well,  I 
haven't  heard  of  women’s  voting  breaking  up 
any  family,”  he  laughed,  “and  the  women 
don’t  vote  as  their  husbands  vote,  any  more 
than  the  husbands  vote  as  their  wives  do. 
There  are  five  voters  in  my  family,  male  and 
female,  and  when  voting  day  carno  we  fixed 
up  a  ticket  between  us,  and  we  all  voted  it. 
We  didn’t  feel  alike  about  the  candidates,  but 
we  made  concessions,  for  we  wanted  our  votes 
to  count.”  Naturally,  I  have  made  various 
inquiries  about  “female  suffrage”  here  from 
both  women  aud  men,  and  without  exception 
the  answer  has  been  unequivocally  in  favor  of 
it;  but  of  this,  more  anon. 

As  the  steamer  neared  Seattle,  Rainier  was 
seen  from  a  new  point,  with  a  spur  at  the  side, 
while  the  Olympic  Mountains  came  woudrous- 
ly  into  view  in  the  west.  Tbe  city  is  built 
arouud  a  curve  in  the  bay,  and  it  is  only  when 
one  is  well  into  port  that  the  whole  of  it  comes 
iuto  view.  Its  location  is  compared  to  those 
of  various  places,  the  most  notable  being  that 
of  Naples,  Italy,  and  it  is  not  unlike  that,  al¬ 
though  as  I  recall  Naples,  the  water  and  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  is  finer  here.  With  the  exception 
of  that  part  following  the  long  water  front, 
with  its  vast  warehouses  and  wharfage,  the 
city  rises  from  the  water  on  ascending  slope, 
and  terraces,  and  in  location  and  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  including  its  outlook  lu  every  diiec 
tion,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  which  it  may  right¬ 
ly  enough  boast  and  be  proud.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  Indians  congregated 
here,  aud  the  city  takes  its  name  from  an 
Indian  chief,  and  is  pronounced  “See-attle  ” 
It  has  a  number  of  handsome  business  blocks, 
several  fine  residences  set  in  well  kept  grounds; 
and  several  dwellings  in  process  of  erection 
are  very  spacious,  stately  and  magnificently 
located.  There  is  evidently  much  wealth  here 


and  a  great  deal  of  pluck  and  enterprise,  al¬ 
though  business  is  dull,  as  everywhere,  and 
the  bottom  has,  iu  large  part,  fallen  out  of  the 
“boom,”  that  reigned  here  two  years  ago, 
wheu  if  real  estate  owners  had  been  wise,  the 
city  would  to-day  undoubtedly  have  had  u 
population  of  twenty  thousand.  People  then 
came  here  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that,  shelter  could  bo  found  for  them, 
and  tliev  camped  on  the  hills  and  bluffs.  But 
that  is  all  changed  now.  Lots  and  rents  are 
lower,  although  the  city,  like  all  new  Western 
towns,  has  its  full  share  of  what  tbe  people 
call  “land  sharks” — real  estate  agents— whom 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  pitched  into  the  sea. 

The  town  is  crude  and  iu  every  way  unfin¬ 
ished,  with  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of 
good  streets  and  side-walks  to  he  built, although 
something  has  already  been  done  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  some  $250,000  having  been  expended 
last  year.  The  lots  are  60x120  feet,  and  all 
through  the  city  there  are  small  orchards  of 


of  harbors,  and  in  faucy,  the  United  States 
Government  has  already  built  a  navy  yard  on 
Lake  Washington.  A  superb  drive  has  been 
made  from  the  city  to  Luke  Washington,  and 
much  of  the  land  around  both  those  lakes  has 
been  laid  out  iu  lots,  and  on  many  of  them 
“suburban”  homes  have  already  been  built. 
We  walked  to  Lake  Union  the  other  day,  and 
rowed  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other, 
finding  the  sloping  hills  which  inclose  it,  very 
beautiful  except  in  places  where  tbe  trees 
have  been  felled  and  burned  in  order  to 
clear  off  the  land,  ns  though  anybody  would 
want  to  buy  a  lot  robbed  of  all  Its  beauty. 
The  lieautiful  Madrona  tree  grows  here  as 
finely  as  in  California,  aud  English  Ivy  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  England,  and  moss  grows  on 
the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  in  the  dense 
forests  in  a  very  picturesque  and  curious  way, 
A  tree  which  attains  to  a  very  considerable 
size,  and  is  used  largely  for  lumber,  is  called 
Cedar,  and  its  foliage  is  like  that  of  the  Arbor- 
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fruit  trees,  in  which  the  apple,  pear  und  plum 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  to  an  excess  that  is 
marvelous  to  see.  These  trees  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  very  early,  at  four  or  five  years  of  ugc> 
and  sooner  maybe,  and  the  fruit,  particularly 
the  plums — ripe  as  1  write — are  enormous.  1 
picked  one  from  a  dish-full  of  others  of  like 
size  on  the  hotel  table  and  measured  it,  find¬ 
ing  the  exact  measure  to  be  in  circumference, 
seven  inches  the  long  way,  ami  six-and-a-hull’ 
around  tbe  middle,  and  there  were  probably 
three-score  plums  on  the  various  tables,  fully 
as  large.  When  I  ate  it  1  found  it  delicious. 
Hotel  fare  is  most  excellent,  with  admirable 
service— colored  men — and  the  head  cook  is  a 
Chinaman,  who  was  taken  by  tbe  wife  of  one 
of  the  proprietors  at  the  ago  of  fourteen,  aud 
carefully  trained  to  cook  and  bake,  both 
plain  and  fancy  dishes.  Of  course,  there  are 
vurlous  hotels,  restaurants  aud  boarding 
bouses  in  a  city  of  this  size,  so  that  good,  com¬ 
fortable  and  even  luxurious  accomodations 
are  to  be  had.  The  Territorial  University  Is 


vita?  of  which  it  is  a  species;  hut  the  foliage 
does  not  grow  so  compactly  as  on  the  Arbor- 
vifce  cultivated  iu  the  East  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  other  tree  most  vuluablo  for 
timber  and  lumber  is  the  fir,  a  magnificent 
tree,  of  which  many  thousands  are  annually 
cut  from  these  great  forest — and  in  many  in 
stauces  sacrificed  to  wanton  greed  and  waste. 
But  the  timber  lands  are  chiefly  owned  by 
Corporations  resident  elsewhere,  so  that  a 
single-hunded  man  can  make  no  headway  in 
tbe  lumber  business.  The  coal  obtained  hero 
in  large  quantities,  is  semi  bituminous,  burns 
well,  but  leaves  much  ash. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

California. 

Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Oct- 
20. — I  have  a  small  farm  of  100  acres;  raise 
Lima  beans,  berries,  corn,  fruit,  butter  aud 
Pampas  Plumes— principally  the  latter.  With 
a  perfect  climate,  some  good  land,  Jersey 


located  here,  aud  there  are  one  or  two  “col¬ 
leges,”  and  the  public  school  buildings  are 
large  and  imposing  and  set  on  the  highest 
hills,  probably  in  fulfillment  of  the  old  rhyme, 

“Higher,  higher,  will  we  ellnib 
Up  the  mount  of  knowledge." 

But  I  could  never  see  any  sense,  but  nonsense, 
in  placing  a  school  house  or  a  church  on  the 
most  inaccessible  site. 

It  woidd  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  ab¬ 
surd,  to  behold  tbe  greed  of  these  Puget  Sound 
cities.  Here  at  Seattle,  for  example,  the  land 
for  miles  around  is  laid  out  in  lots,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  city  limits.  A  mile,  or  somewhat 
less  from  tbe  Souud,  i*  a  fresh-water  lake,  not 
large,  called  Lake  Union,  and  two  miles 
further  back  is  Lake  Washington,  25  miles 
long,  and  the  connection  between  these  lakes 
and  the  Sound  is  such  that  a  ship  canal,  which 
can  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  expense, 
will  convert  them  practically  into  the  securest 


heifers,  Plymouth  Rocks,  strawberries  nine 
months  in  the  year,  good  health  and  a  con¬ 
tented  disposition,  why  shouldn’t  I  be  happy? 

C.  R.  H. 

Connecticut. 

Bloomfield,  Hartford  Co.,  Oct.  80. — In 
this  little  village,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  I  located  for  a  “vacation  season.” 
Driving  about  tbe  township  enabled  me  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  crops, 
of  which  1  make  a  note.  First  in  value  is 
the  grass.  For  this  the  cold  late  season  was 
not  favorable,  and  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  average  amount  was  cut.  Rains  in 
August  and  the  continuance  of  warm  weather 
in  September  are  favorable  for  fall  pasturing, 
and  will  in  a  measure  help  out;  and  consider¬ 
able  corn  has  been  sown  for  fodder.  As  re¬ 
gards  this  latter,  many  of  the  farmers  have 
become  convinced  of  wbat  a  few  have  long 
held,  viz. :  that  sweet  corn  is  much  the  best. 
A  little  sorghum— Amber  Cane — has  been 


raised  for  fodder;  but  not  enough  to  enable  a 
just  estimate  as  to  its  value  to  be  given.  Corn 
looks  well,  aud  although  many  pieces  were 
cut  by  late  frosts,  the  yield  promises  to  be 
better  than  an  average  one.  Of  potatoes  there 
is  a  fair  crop;  but  I  am  surprised  that  no  more 
attention  is  paid  to  their  proper  culture.  I 
am  certain  the  average  yield  could  lie  made 
twice  if  not  three  times  as  large  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  expense  in  the  same  ratio.  In  fact, 
the. same  may  be  said  of  almost  any  crop  raised 
here,  unless  it  be  tobacco.  Farmers  will  learn 
some  time  that  money  invested  in  fertilizers 
and  cultivation  pays  better  than  bank  stock 
or  railroad  shares,  and  that  a  little  farm,  well 
managed,  gives  better  returns  than  a  large 
one  starved.  It  is  exceptional  when  any 
wheat  is  raised  hero,  but  oats  and  rye  receive 
some  attention.  With  the  price  of  rye  straw 
as  it,  has  been  for  seven  years  past,  many 
think  that  the  little  work  involved  added  to 
the  fact  that  this  little  can  be  done  at,  com¬ 
paratively  leisure  times,  makes  rye  as  profita¬ 
ble  as  any  crop  raised.  A  part  of  this  town¬ 
ship  is  flat,  sandy,  and  what  would  be  called 
in  many  sections, barren.  Most  of  this  “plain,” 
as  it  Is  called,  is  covered  svith  a  scanty  growth 
of  wood;  but  some  of  it  has  been  cleared,  and 
is  cultivated,  and  many  a  day  have  I  worked 
there  in  years  long  phst  “hacking  in”  rye. 
The  custom  then  was  to  turn  two  furrows 
together,  and  on  the  ridge  so  made  to  plant 
corn,  leaving  the  spaces  between  the  corn 
rows  unplowed.  At  the  time  of  the  last  hoe¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  rye  wus  sown  over  the  whole 
field,  a  part  of  it  was  covered  by  plowing 
shallow  and  leveling  the  intermediate  furrow, 
and  covering  what,  was  left  in  sight,  while 
hoeing  the  corn.  The  soil  was  so  poor  that 
but  very  little  corn  was  gathered— say  from 
10  to  12  bushels  to  an  acre,  aud  the  rye  crop 
the  next,  season  was  also  scanty,  The  third 
year  the  ground  was  allowed  to  lie  without 
any  crop,  to  resuscitate,  when  the  same 
routine  of  planting  and  hacking  in,  was  again 
pursued.  This  cun  hardly  be  called  good 
farming,  and  1  believe  is  now  almost  entirely 
discontinued,  but  iu  those  days  there  wore 
those  who  said  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  cultivated,  together  with 
the  price  of  labor,  it  gave  as  good  n  return  as 
that  which  yielded  heavier  crops.  I  do  not 
remember,  however,  any  who  accumulated 
fortunes  by  this  kind  of  farming. 

There  are  but  few  dairy  farms  properly  so 
called,  although  many  farmers  keep  more 
cows  thnn  are  needed  to  supply  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  for  their  own  use.  A  few  make  a  business 
of  supplying  milk  to  customers  iu  t  he  neigh 
boring  city,  Hartford,  and  others  dispose  of 
their  surplus  butter,  and  usually  at  a  high 
price,  lu  the  same  way;  while  more  sell  their 
cream  to  creameries,  the  proprietors  of  which 
send  their  wagons  over  certain  routes  to 
gather  it.  Grade  Jerseys  seem  to  bo  the  fav¬ 
orite  stock  of  cows,  although  some  are  now 
making  trial  of  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins. 

The  uiouoy  crop  of  this  section  is  tobacco, 
a  little  of  which  can  be  seen  on  nearly  every 
farm,  and  on  some  there  are  as  many  as  If)  or 
12  acres.  The  vn riel  y  known  as  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Seed-leaf  gives  the  largest  leaf  and  the 
heaviest  stalk,  but  the  Spanish,  now  more 
generally  raised,  is  finer,  aud  because  the 
leaf  grows  more  upright,  it  is  set  closer,  giving 
more  plants  to  an  acre,  which  nearly  makes 
up  the  difference  in  weight,  and  as  it  com¬ 
mands  a  little  higher  price,  is  thought  to  bo 
more  profitable.  Tbe  crop  this  year  is  fully 
up  to  the  average,  und  will  probably,  if  it 
cures  well,  give  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  to 
an  acre.  In  some  neighboring  towns  a  frost 
on  September  14  did  much  damage,  but  here 
the  crop  was  nearly  all  hung,  and  of  that 
which  was  standing  but  little  was  injured. 
The  tobacco  crop  is  a  hazardous  one;  for  what 
with  drought  and  floods,  wind  storms  and 
hail,  cut-worms,  tobacco  worms  and  grass¬ 
hoppers,  frosts,  rotting  on  tbo  poles  and  bad 
curing  iu  various  ways,  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  until  the 
crop  is  sold  und  the  money  collected,  when 
loss  is  not  immineut.  But  when  it  is  a  success, 
it  pays  bettor  than  any  other  crop. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity  fruit,  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  peaches,  was  plentiful.  Tbe  buds 
of  peaches  were  killed  in  Winter.  Apples 
are  plenty  aud  line.  I  have  never  seen  a 
handsomer  display  than  grew  on  the 
Mills  farm.  It  is  supposed  that  winter  ap¬ 
ples  will  bring  a  good  price  both  for  home 
consumption  and  shipping,  but  for  such  as  are 
now  ripening  there  is  no  market.  The  best, 
such  as  Pippins,  Wine  apples,  Porter,  etc.,  can 
be  bought  for  25  or  30  cents  a  bushel.  Poorer 
varieties  and  windfalls  are  sold  at  cider  mills 
for  15  cents  a  bushel,  or  exchanged  at  the 
rate  of  12  bushels  for  a  barrel  of  cider.  Pears 
are  quite  plentiful,  anil  I  have  never  seen 
pi  urns  so  abundant  and  fine.  In  places  whore 
the  curculio  has  heretofore  regularly  made 
havoc, none  of  these  pests, or  their  effects, are  to 
be  seen.  I  miss  in  the  corn-fields  the  bright  yel- 
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low  Conn,  pumpkins,  that  give  such  beauty  to 
the  landscape.  That  the  varieties  more  recently 
introduced  are  of  finer  grain  and  better  for 
food  is  doubtless  true,  but  they  are  not  things 
of  so  much  beauty.  L.  a.  r. 

Canada. 

Belleville,  Ont. — I  like  the  Rural  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  will  do  my  best  to  circulate  it 
among  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  I  am  a 
potato  fancier,  and  I  think  that  no  potato- 
grower  should  do  without  the  Rural,  os  its 
experiments  are  invaluable  in  that  line  in 
exposing  worthless  varieties.  Last  year  a 
neighbor  paid  $2  for  a  pouud  of  Mayflower; 
this  year  be  lot  me  have  seven  of  them.  I  cut 
them  into  57  eye*;  manured  them  heavily 
with  superphosphate  and  unleaehed  ashes.  I 
planted  alongside  of  them  tho  sume  number 
of  sets  of  the  Belle,  which  is  a  late  variety, 
and  they  got  blighted  before  they  got  their 
growth,  as  they  were  planted  in  low  land; 
yet  while  both  were  manured  equally  well.  I 
had  but,  half  a  bushel  of  the  Mayflower  and 
over  a  bushel  of  the  Belle.  The  Mayflower  i9 
a  failure  here.  w.  c. 

Michigan. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  Oct.  31. — We  had 
plenty  of  rain  up  to  July  1;  from  then  until 
September  28,  the  weather  was  very  dry; 
there  were  a  few  light  showers,  but  not 
enough  at  any  time  to  wet  down  more  than  an 
inch.  The  ground  became  very  dry,  so  that 
there  was  not  much  wheat  sown  until  after 
September  25;  the  ground  was  mostly  fitted 
before,  so  that  between  September  25 
and  October  1  most  of  the  wheat  was 
put  in.  There  is  about  the  usual  area. 
October  has  been  very  warm.  There  has  been 
sufficient  rain  to  give  tho  wheat,  a  good  start. 
It  has  a*  much  top  as  that  sown  in  years  past 
as  early  as  September  10.  The  first  frost  came 
about  October  10;  but  the  leaves  ure  still  on 
the  trees.  Wheat  was  over  an  average  crop; 
tho  average  yield  was  about  18  bushels  per 
acre,  and  it  was  of  the  best  quality.  Oats.  75 
per  cent,  of  a  crop.  Corn,  66  per  cent.  Hay 
an  average  crop,  and  secured  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  j.  MCL. 

Oregon. 

Canby,  Clackamas  Co.,  Oct.  26.— Crops  of 
all  kinds  are  immense.  Some  portion  of  the 
grain  is  discolored,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  rains.  Business  very  dull  since  the 
Villard  collapse  m.  e.  s. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Belleville,  Ontario. — The  seeds  which 
you  sent  me  did  well.  I  had  one  Marvel 
of  Pern,  the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  I  oversaw. 
The  peas  and  tomatoes  w  ore  excellent.  1  gave 
the  oats,  and  wheat,  and  rye  to  a  farmer  to 
sow.  The  oats  turned  out  splendidly,  w.  0. 

SorTH  Middleton,  Ontario.— The  Rural 
oats  did  veryr  well;  I  have  over  a  peck.  The 
com  is  ripe,  and  looks  good,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  answer  here  as  a  general  crop. 
The  garden  seeds,  etc.,  did  well.  My  Blush 
Potatoes  are  the  best  of  all  so  far.  From  one 
small  nine-eyed  tuber,  planted  last  year  in 
nine  hills,  I  dug  this  year  over  100  bushels. 

J.  W.  F. 

Illinois. 

Virden,  Macoupin  Co. — Accept  my  thanks 
not  only  for  one  of  my  best  papers  (I  take 
eight  or  nine),  but  for  the  presents  that  come 
with  it.  My  Blush  Potato  last  year  yielded 
So  pounds;  this  year,  planted  along  with  all 
the  kinds  1  could  get  around  here,  it  yielded 
about  as  much  again  ns  any  of  the  others. 
Tho  Rural  peas  have  all  been  saved  for  seed. 
The  flowers  were  tine,  so  that  the  request  to 
send  another  name  with  my  own  is  not  out  of 
the  way.  A.  a.  R. 

Indiana. 

Logansport,  Cass  Co. — The  Rural  seeds 
I  planted  with  great  care.  The  corn  fully 
matured  in  80  days.  I  have  63  ears.  The  oats 
blighted  so  badly  that  1  have  none.  The  peas 
did  well  The  tomatoes  wore  the  nicest  1  ever 
saw.  The  Garden  Treasures  gave  us  a  great 
many  beautiful  flowers.  j.  c.  c. 

lawn. 

Glknwood,  Mills  Co.— I  like  the  Blush  Po¬ 
tato.  It  keeps  as  well  as  the  White  Star  or 
Burbank,  and  is  better  flavored  than  either. 
It  was  the  strongest  grower  1  had  out  of  10 
standard  varieties,  aud  yielded  the  most  mer¬ 
chantable  potatoes  for  the  same  amount  of 
grouud.  It  did  much  better  than  the  Early 
Illinois,  Telephone,  and  Mayflower  in  same 
plot.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
1  consider  it  a  desirable  acquisition,  a.  c.  s. 

Wirt,  Ringgold  Co. —  The  It.  N.-Y,  Pea, 
planted  April  17tb,  was  fit  for  cooking  on 
June  17th.  The  Market  Garden  planted  the 
same  day,  were  three  weeks  later,  but  very 
prolific.  The  oats  were  no  improvement  on 
varieties  grown  here.  The  Rural  Uuion  Corn 
planted  about  May  25,  grew  10  and  12  feet  tall 
with  one  ear  to  a  stalks  and  was  ripe  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Sept.  The  Rural  tomatoes  grew 
fiuely;  fruit  large,  even  and  solid;  two  dis¬ 


tinct  varieties.  Of  the  Garden  Treasures  some 
twenty  varieties  grew,  and  had  they  been 
planted  on  good  soil,  would  have  made  a 
grand  display  of  old  fashioned  flowers.  j.  d. 

Michigan. 

Swartz  Creek,  Genesee  Co. — The  Rural 
seeds  were  good.  The  tomatoes  were  extra. 
The  Blush  Potatoes  were  splendid.  I 
planted  the  White  Elephant  Potatoes  last 
Bpring  in  hills  three  feet  eight  inches 
apart  each  way,  two  pieces  in  a  bill,  two 
eyes  in  a  piece,  and  raised  735  bnshelg, 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  275  bushels  to  the  acre. 
(The  heaviest  smooth  potato  I  weighed  was 
two  pound*  and  14  ounces.  The  heaviest 
prongy  one  weighed  five  pounds  five  ounces.) 
I  sowed  five  acres  of  the  Ennobled  Oats  last 
year,  and  raised  56  bushel*  to  the  acre  ;  13 
acres  this  year  yielded  70  bushels  to  the  acre, 
machine  measure.  By  correct  measure  they 
overran,  four  pounds  to  the  bushel,  n.  d.  h. 

Minnesota. 

Vivian,  Waseca  Co.,  Oct.  25. — The  R.  N.- 
Y.  Peas  were  early  and  prolific;  Horsford’s 
were  prolific  and  of  good  quality — a  good  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Bliss’s  American  Wonder.  The  oat* 
rusted.  The  Rural  corn  too  late  a  variety 
here.  Our  first  killing  frost  came  October 
22.  All  crops  are  good.  s.  k.  o. 

New  York. 

Chapinvillk,  Onta#o  Co.— The  R.  U.  Corn 
was  planted  about  May  15th,  and  attained  a 
bight  of  Dine  feet,  on  an  average.  It  has  the 
largest  kernels  I  have  everseen.  Rather  lute 
for  this  section.  We  had  an  abundance  of 
large,  smooth  tomatoes,  in  spite  of  the  frost  of 
May  29th.  The  peas  did  well,  especially  the 
H.  M.  Garden;  I  counted  29  pods  on  one  vine. 
The  quality  wasnot  tested,  all  being  saved  for 
seed.  The  flower  seeds  grew  finely,  affording 
us  constant  pleasure  in  watching  their  growth 
and  their  many  forms  and  colors.  The  D.  M 
Wheat  was  sown  September  20th,  a  single 
kernel  in  a  place,  and  is  making  a  good 
growth.  The  R  N.-Y.  continues  to  improve 
annually,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  success  hith¬ 
erto  unattained  by  any  of  its  class,  w.  w.  w. 

Lock  pout,  Niugara  Co.,  Oct.  7. — My  two- 
ounce  Blush  Potato,  planted  last  year,  pro¬ 
duced  81  tubers,  weighing  29  pound*  12 ounces. 
We  tested  two  at  the  table,  gave  one  to  a 
friend,  and  planted  the  rest  on  good  loamy 
soil,  mauured  in  the  hill  with  equal  parts  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  and  ben  manure,  culti¬ 
vated  flat,  aud  harvested,  on  Oct.  2.  11)^  bush¬ 
els,  by  measure,  of  very  nice  tubers,  very  few 
too  small  for  market.  The  frost  killed  more 
than  half  my  tomato  plants.but  what  remained 
have  given  us  bushels  of  very  nice,  smooth 
tomatoes  of  excellent  quality,  and  various 
shades  of  color,  h.  o. 

Sharon  Center,  Schoharie  Co.— I  have 
had  better  success  this  season  with  the  Rural 
seed  than  ever  before.  The  Garden  Treasures 
gave  us  a  mass  of  flower?  beautiful  to  behold. 
The  tomatoes — well  I  1  never  had  anything  to 
equal  them— such  a  growth  of  viucs.  1  tried 
staking,  but  it  was  no  good.  Such  loads  of 
tomatoes  no  stakes  could  hold.  Out  of  the 
whole  lot  I  have  selected  three  klndsthat  I  con¬ 
sider  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  Tn  praise 
of  the  peas.  I  can’t  say  enough.  For  early, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  pea ;  all  are  good  at  once, 
and  such  loads  of  pods.  Horsford’s  M.  G.  is 
well  named,  for  if  a  good  piece  of  them  were 
planted,  I  think  they  could  be  picked  for 
weeks.  But  bilk  aliout  peas  loading!  I  pulled 
one  vine  which  bore  40  pods,  some  ripe,  and 
some  still  in  bloom.  I  didn’t  eat  any,  saving 
them  all  for  seed.  The  Rural  corn  is  not  the 
corn  for  this  section— a  little  too  much  stalk, 
and  a  little  too  late;  still,  mine  is  about  ripe, 
the  Fall  having  been  favorable.  I  have  a 
flue  crop  of  the  Blush  Potato,  and  this  year 
they  all  grew  close  in  the  hill ;  last  year  they 
were  all  over  the  ground.  While  they  are  of 
good  quality,  the  larger  ones  are  apt  to  be 
hollow  or  black  iuside. 

In  the  present  exciting  times  when  so  many 
of  our  papers  step  out  of  the  true  path,  it’s  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  find  the  Rural 
standing  firmly  for  principle,  for  right,  for 
truth,  and  for  humanity.  s.  L. 

Utah. 

Ogden  City,  Weber  Co.— The  Rural  Wheat 
and  rye  made  a  splendid  growth;  but  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  head  out,  for  a  frost  came 
early  in  September  and  killed  them  both.  The 
oats  grew  very  stroDg  and  looked  well ;  but  I 
think  from  their  appearance  they  will  be  late 
for  this  country.  The  R.  U.  Corn  grew  from 
six  to  seven  feet  high  with  two  and  three  ears 
on  a  stalk.  The  tomatoes  were  verv  success¬ 
ful.  especially  one  kind  that  resembles  the 
Acme  in  shape,  only  they  are  of  an  orange 
color  and  much  larger.  Both  kinds  of  peas 
did  first- rate.  The  Garden  Treasures  did  not 
come  up  very  well,  but  those  that  did  grow 
were  very  attractive.  I  feel  that  such  a  valu¬ 
able  paper,  with  its  Free  Seed  Distribution, 
ought  to  have  a  very  large  circulation,  and  I 
will  use  my  endeavors  to  increase  it,  w.  j.  h. 
[We  shall  be  very  thankful.— Eds.] 


[Every  query  mast  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  addre**  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  tf  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.1  _ 

SWINE  FEVER. 

T.  IF.  O.,  Cora,  Pa. — The  skins  of  some  of 
my  hogs  are  tender  and  dark-red  in  patches, 
with  eruptions  here  and  there.  The  animals 
sometimes  shiver,  are  very  dull  and  desire  to 
hide  under  the  litter.  No  appetite,  but  a  good 
deal  of  thirst  in  severe  cases;  gait  unsteady; 
hindlimhs  weak;  belly  tender;  eyes  sore  in 
most  cases;  sight  apparently  lost  in  some; 
the  neck  and  throat  swell  so  as  to  impede 
breathing.  A  few  ea*es  linger  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month,  but  most  are  fatal  in  a 
week;  about  half  the  animals  attacked  die. 
What  is  the  ailment  and  how  should  it  lie 
treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  disease  is  swine  fever  or  intestinal  fever 
in  swine,  commonly  known  as  “hog  cholera;” 
a  specific  contagious  fever  of  swine,  due  to 
the  introduction  and  development  of  bacteria 
(Bucilli  suis)  within  the  system.  It  i*  propa¬ 
gated  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  contagion; 
the  virus  or  poison  may  be  carried  half  a  mile 
or  more  on  the  wind,  or  to  any  distance  bv 
materials,  animals  and  persons  that  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  contagion;  also  for 
considerable  distances  by  the  currents  of  run¬ 
ning  streams.  The  poison  is  not  destroyed 
by  freezing,  and  may  be  preserved  for  at 
least  one  or  two  months  if  kept  dry  and  ex¬ 
cluded  from  free  access  of  air.  No  specific 
remedy  for  the  disease  is  known.  Treatment 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  except  in  isolated 
localities,  with  the  constant  use  of  disinfect¬ 
ants.  Even  then  the  cost  of  treatment  and 
carethrongh  a  long,  tedious  recovery,  is  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  animals,  except 
in  case  of  valuable  breeding  stock.  At  the 
onset,  if  there  is  constipation,  give  a  mild  lax¬ 
ative  (castor  oil  2ozs.,  rhubarb  1  dr.)  with  in¬ 
jections  of  warm  water.  If  fever  runs  high, give 
20  grains  each  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  bisul¬ 
phite  of  soda  every  three  or  four  hours,  until 
the  fever  subsides.  Such  antisceptic  agents 
as  carbolic  acid,  10  drops;  or  iodine,  5  grains, 
twice  daily, are  often  beneficial.  Give  special 
attention  to  the  diet  and  care  of  the  animals. 
This  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  medicine, 
if  not  more.  Feed  on  soft,  nourishing  foods, 
like  boiled  gruel  of  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  with 
slops,  milk  and  vegetables.  Give  little  or  no 
corn.  Give  to  driuk  plenty  of  fresh,  cool 
water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  pens  should  be  kept  dry,  and  be  cleaned 
daily.  Thoroughly  disinfect  the  pens  daily 
with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (crude 
carbolic  acid  two  ounces,  water  one  gallon)  by 
sprinkling  the  walls  and  floor.  All  refuse 
from  the  pens  should  be  mixed  with  the  car¬ 
bolic  solution.  If  the  patient  survives  the 
first  week,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  a  slow  re¬ 
cover}'.  Should  there  now  be  signs  of  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  indicated  by  bloody  dung 
or  tender  belly,  give  oil  of  turpentine.  15  to  20 
drops  twice,  daily.  Finally,  when  the  animal 
is  convalescent,  give,  as  a  tonic,  sulphate  of 
iron  15  grains;  powdered  gentian,  25  grains; 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  25  grains;  to  be  given 
night  aud  morning.  After  several  days  omit 
the  iron  for  two  or  three  day*.  The  best 
method  is  to  attend  to  the  undiseased,  and  not 
attempt  the  cure  of  diseased  animals.  More 
stock  will  be  saved  in  the  end,  and  in  very 
much  better  condition.  Kill  and  bury  all 
diseased  animals,  and  thoroughly  disinfect, 
with  the  carbolic  solution,  everything  with 
which  they  have  come  in  contact.  Keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  survivors,  and  remove  all 
that  show  the  first  signs  of  illness,  and  destroy 
and  disinfect  as  soon  as  they  show  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  As  a  preventive,  give  to  each 
animal  one  dram  of  charcoal  and  about  10 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  twice  or  thrice  daily  in 
their  drinking  water,  which  should  preferably 
be  from  a  well:  wash  all  sores  with  dilute 
carbolic  acid.  Avoid  water  which  has  run 
near  a  diseased  herd;  also  all  fowls,  articles, 
animals,  or  persons  that  have  been  near  the 
disease  and  have  not  V>een  disinfected.  Keep 
the  pens  and  yards  clean  and  free  from  de¬ 
composing  organic  matter,  and  sprinkle  daily 
with  the  carbolic  solution  when  the  disease  is 
prevalent  in  the  vicinity. 

HYBRIDIZING  GRAPES. 

IF.  F.,  Baraboo,  IFis.— Will  the  Rural 
he  so  kind  as  to  give  my  son  directions  for 
hybridizing  grapes,  and  how  to  save  and  treat 
the  seeds! 

Ans. — Your  son  w  ould  need  sufficient  knowl¬ 


edge  of  botany  to  know  the  different  organs 
of  the  blossoms,  and  must  then  have  some 
lit  tle  patience,  and  the  more  practice  the  bet* 
ter.  He  will  need  a  small  hand  magnifying 
glass,  a  pair  of  very  sharp-pointed  scissors,  a 
needle,  and  a  sharp,  small- bladed  knife.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  are  fully  formed,  select  a 
good-looking  cluster,  having  a  good,  strong 
leaf  opposite  it,  and  cutoff  a  large  part  of  the 
buds  from  the  cluster,  and  especially  all 
that,  are  in  bloom.  Now,  before  the  bud  to 
be  operated  upon  is  fully  developed  and  in 
full  bloom,  hold  the  glass  so  you  can  see  the 
bud  plainly,  aDd  with  the  needle  stuck  into 
the  end  of  a  stick  the  size  of  a  pencil,  remove 
the  cap  (which  in  the  grape  flower  is  the  com¬ 
bined  petals )  and  with  the  scissors  cut  off  all  the 
stamens.  Proceed  in  this  way  with  as  many 
bndsin  the  cluster  as  you  can  use,  aud  carefully 
cut  off  every  other  one  from  the  cluster  It 
should  now  be  covered  with;  a  tissue  paper 
bag  so  as  to  exclude  all  pollen,  and  should  be 
carefully  examined  twice  everyday,  and  when 
the  pistil  is  ripe,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
end  of  it  (the  stigma)  is  enlarged  and  looks 
us  though  it  had  a  minute  drop  of  dew  upon 
it,  pollen  should  be  gathered  from  some  per¬ 
fect  flower  of  the  variety  to  be  used  for  the 
male  parent,  and  applied  to  this  little  drop  of 
dew.  This  may  be  done  with  a  flue  camel’*- 
bair  brush,  or  the  flowers  may  be  taken  with 
a  pair  of  small  pincers,  and  the  anthersof  the 
stumens  covered  with  pollen  may  be  applied 
directly.  Each  prepared  blossom  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  tho  bag  be  again 
applied  It  is  well  to  repeat  this  operatipn  the 
next  day,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  fertilization. 
As  soon  as  the  little  grape  has  formed  and 
reached  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  the  bag  may  be 
removed,  the  clusters  marked,  and  in  some 
way  guarded  from  injury.  When  the  grapes 
are  fully  ripe,  the  seeds  of  those  thus  treated 
should  be  saved,  and  they  cau  be  planted  at 
once  or  preserved  till  Spring  in  damp  sand, 
and  then  planted,  aud  the  vlue  should  be 
tended  and  treated  the  same  as  any  other.  It 
should  produce  fruit  about  tho  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  and  after  all  this  nice  work,  and  wait¬ 
ing,  and  watching,  happy  is  the  man  who 
gets  one  prize  to  a  thousand  blanks.  Still,  it 
is  a  very  pleasant  business,  very  instructive, 
and  worth  trying. 

ENRICHING  WORN-OUT  LAND. 

C.  TF.,  Lansinb urgh,  — Is  it  practicable  to 
restore  fertility  to  valuable  land  that  has 
been  exhausted  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or 
nitrogen,  or  of  all  these?  How  can  it  be  done, 
and  what  would  be  tho  approximate  cost? 

Ans.— This  question  opens  up  the  whole 
subject  of  artificial  fertilization.  It  may  be 
that  the  land  needs  only  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid,  or  nit  rogen,  or  it  may  need  either  two  or 
the  whole  three,  so  that  no  man  can  tell  with¬ 
out  experiment  what  it  does  need  to  restore  its 
fertility.  Of  course,  if  it  needs  but  one  of 
these  elements,  and  complete  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied,  it  would  raise  a  good  crop;  but  if  any 
one,  and  especially  the  uitrogen,  is  already 
in  the  land  in  sufficient  quantity,  there  would 
be  a  large  needless  expense  for  that  ingredient. 
Much  also  depends  upon  the  sort  of  land  and 
the  crop  it  is  desired  to  grow  as  to  what 
should  be  supplied.  A  crop  of  wheat  or  corn 
wou’d  need  larger  quantities  of  some  and  less 
of  others  of  these  substances  than  would  peas, 
beans,  or  eveu  potatoes.  We  should  say,  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  laDd;  apply  to  most  of  it— no 
matter  what  crop  is  planted— complete  fertil¬ 
izer  of  some  make;  that  is,  one  containing  all 
the  elements  mentioned.  To  a  part  apply 
plain  potash  mauure,  either  the  sulphate  or 
muriate,  as  either  may  be  bought  so  as  to  get 
the  actual  potash  for  tho  least  money.  To  an¬ 
other  part  apply  a  plain  phosphate,  or  very 
fine  bone  flour  if  it  can  be  got;  to  another, 
nitrate  of  soda;  to  yet  another,  a  mixture  of 
these  in  different  proportions.  Ouc  such  ex¬ 
periment  will  give  more  knowledge  of  this 
particular  case  than  all  the  works  written,  and 
will  inspire  a  taste  for  this  sort  of  work,  that 
will  lead  to  more  experiments  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  But,  that  the  experiment  may  be  of 
the  most  use.  a  careful  record  must  be  made, 
and  one  sufficiently  full,  so  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  understood  in  after  years  when¬ 
ever  one  may  desire  to  refer  to  it.  On  land 
near  any  large  city  and  good  market,  a  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  the  fertilizer  adapted  to  the  land 
and  crop  can  hardly  fail  to  pay.  For  this 
particular  case,  we  cannot  prescribe  from  such 
meagre  information.  But  in  any  case,  don’t 
throw  away,  refuse,  or  waste  good  barnyard 
manure.  That  is  the  best  manure  wherever  it 
can  be  made  on  the  farm. 

A  GOOD  PAINT  FOR  WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  N.  C.  C.,  Marion,  Virginia — 1.  What 
think  you  of  this  formula  for  a  paint  for  an 
unplaned  board  roof  :  eight  gallons  of  crude 
petroleum;  one  gallon  of  linseed  oil;  one  pint 
of  Japan  varnish,  and  50  pounds  of  ochre  or 
mineral  paint?  2.  What  is  a  good  paint  for 
such  a  roof — one  not  too  expensive? 

Ans. — 1.  The  formula  is  faulty  in  several 
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points:  first,  petroleum  is  in  no  sense  a  paint; 
second,  orchre  or  other  earth  paints  are  no 
better  than  so  much  mud  orelav,  and  really 
have  no  body;  and,  third,  the  quantity  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  is  not  sufficient  to  unite  with  that 
amount  of  pigment  to  form  a  coat  upon  the 
surface.  2.  Use  on  this  roof,  first,  the  crude 
petroleum  alone,  putting  It  on  slowly  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  wood,  and  fill  the 
pores.  In  sodoing  it  will  preserve  the  timber 
and  prevent  the  paint,  when  med,  from  pene¬ 
trating  beneath  the  surface.  One  week  after 
this  has  been  put  on,  apply  a  coat  of  paint 
made  of  linseed  oil  and  "Rossie”  paint.  This 
latter  is  simply  ground  Iron  rust  and  contains 
about  45  per  cent  of  iron,  and  with  the  oil  it 
forms  a  very  hard  and  durable  coat  Two 
coats  of  this  upon  the  surface  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  body  to  last  10  or  15  years.  Mix  about 
eight  pounds  of  the  pigment  with  one  gallon 
of  oil.  The  “Rossie”  paint  should  be  for  sale 
in  all  hardware  or  paint  stores. 

LIME  FOR  LAYING  HENS. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  Col.  Co.,  N.  T.—l.  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  fowls  running  at 
large  should  be  fed  bones  or  oyster  shells?  How 
should  they  be  prepared — burned  or  raw  ? 
How  fine  should  they  be  broken?  Why  are 
they  fed  at  all? 

Ans.— Laying  hens  use  a  very  large  amount 
of  lime  in  forming  the  shells  of  their  eggs,  and 
if,  for  any  reason,  they  cannot  obtain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount,  they  either  do  not  lay  at  all  or 
else  produce  '‘soft-shelled'’  eggs— eggs  with  no 
shell;  hut  with  merely  the  skin  that  lines  the 
shell  ordinarily.  Lime  iu  some  form  is  fed  to 
supply  the  needed  amount.  Hens  running  at 
large  iu  Summer  usually  manage  to  pickup 
a  sufficient  amount  to  moot  the  requirements 
of  egg  production;  but  it  is  always  well  to 
keep  a  box  where  they  can  eat  as  much  ns  they 
please.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  eating 
more  than  they  need.  Oyster  shells  and  bones 
are  both  good,  and  are  both  better  if  fed  un¬ 
burned.  They  should  he  broken  about  the 
size  of  wheat  or  corn.  A  very  convenient 
little  machine  to  have  Is  Frank  Wilson’s  bone 
mill,  one  of  which  you  can  get  free  for  a  club 
of  13  subscribers  to  the  Rural,  and  after  you 
have  used  it  a  month,  if  you  don’t  find  it  just 
what  you  want  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands 
at  Its  price. 

SEEDLING  APPLES  FOR  ORAFTING. 

E.  P.  F.,  Sterling,  Ky.—l.  Why  ure  not 
seeds  from  apple  pomace  made  from  mixed 
fruit  good  to  plant?  3.  Where  can  apple  seeds 
from  seedling  trees  be  obtained,  and  is  that 
the  kind  generally  used? 

Ans  —The  more  improved  the  variety,  the 
more  imperfect  the  seed,  the  Jess  its  vitality 
and  the  more  feeble  and  more  likely  to  hedis 
eased  is  the  plant  grown  therefrom.  The  seeds 
of  wildlings  nearly  always  produce  strong, 
vigorous  growing  plants,  and  these  make 
much  the  best  stocks  for  productug  healthy 
trees.  There  are  plenty  of  places  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  we  think,  in  New 
England  as  well,  where  thousands  of  bushels 
of  seedling  apples  are  grown,  and  where  muny 
seeds  could  lie  obtained  if  nurserymen  paid 
enough  to  encourage  the  people  to  gather  and 
preserve  them.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  hut 
few  nursery  trees  at  the  present  time  are 
grown  from  this  sort  of  seed.  Common  apple 
seeds— those  saved  from  mixed  pomace — are 
so  cheap  that  the  temptation  to  employ  them 
is  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  then,  people 
buy  the  cheapest  trees,  regardless  of  how  they 
are  grown. 

TREATMENT  OF  MANURE. 

S.  K.  C.,  Green  Briar ,  Fa.— 1.  Can  I  prevent 
the  “fire  fanging”  of  manure  by  the  use  of 
salt,  and  is  there  any  objection  to  using  it 
plentifully?  3  Can  I  compost  coarse  manure 
under  cover  with  unslaked  lime  and  salt  ? 
3.  I  have  a  formula — 1,900  pounds  of  stable 
manure,  100  pounds  of  lime  and  100  pounds  of 
salt  made  into  a  pile  10  feet  square — is  it  to 
be  commended  f 

Ans  — 1.  It  would  require  more  salt  to  pre¬ 
vent  fire- fanging  than  you  could  profitably  use. 
A  better  way  is  to  mix  the  manure  with  its 
bulk  of  muck  or  with  good  earth,  treadiug  the 
pile  bard  ;  or,  if  the  manure  is  thoroughly 
soaked  and  closely  packed  and  covered  with  a 
sprinkling  of  plaster,  it  would  not  be  liable  to 
injury.  2.  Don’t  mix  lime  with  manure  under 
any  circumstauces.  It  liberates  and  drives  off 
the  ammonia,  and  there  is  nothing  about  the 
salt  to  absorb  this  or  in  any  way  to  benefit 
the  manure.  For  composting  use  muck  or 
sods  or  even  loam.  3.  it  is  no  good;  lime 
should  never  be  mixed  with  decomposing 
manure.  The  salt  could  do  no  good  either. 

VALUE  OF  SMALL  POTATOES  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

A.  E.  G.,  Shelby,  Mich. — What  is  the  value 
of  small  potatoes,  raw  or  cooked,  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle? 

Ans.— According  to  Dr.  Wolff’s  tables,  po¬ 
tatoes  contain  75  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  esti¬ 
mating  meadow  hay  as  worth  one  dollar  per 
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100  pounds,  potatoes  are  worth  46  cents  per 
100  pounds,  which  would  make  them  worth 
about  27  cents  per  bushel  as  feed.  This  Is.  of 
course,  their  eutire  value;  but  the  starch  in 
a  potato  is  iu  such  form  that,  if  fed  raw,  very 
much  of  it  is  undigested  and  wasted;  and 
wbeu  cooked,  potatoes  are  not  good  cattle 
food,  unless  they  have  been  very  carefully 
washed  and  are  fed  freshly  boiled.  We  think 
their  value  is  much  greater  fed  as  a  succulent 
food  io  connection  with  richer  dry  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season  Practically  we  should 
not  consider  them  worth  more  than  one-fourth 
the  price  of  corn,  and  then  they  should  be 
fed  only  in  connection  with  com. 

RATSINO  MANGEL  SEED,  ETC. 

Mrs.  T.  K.  G.,  Groton,  Dak. — 1.  I  wish  to 
cut  back  some  cotton  wood  trees  this  Fall  for 
cuttings  to  be  used  next  Spring  for  propaga¬ 
tion  :  how  shall  I  treat,  them  for  the  Winter? 
2.  Some  of  my  mangels  the  first  year  f rotn  seed 
have  gone  to  seed.  Will  the  seed  grown  be 
good  for  use? 

Ans. — 1.  Bury  the  cuttings  oue  foot  deep  in 
some  dry  place  just  before  severe  freezing.  It 
would  bo  better  if  they  could  be  buried  below 
frost,  if  that  were  possible.  2.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  such  seeds  be  used.  They 
are  probably  not  mangels,  however,  but  some 
annual  very  nearly  akin  to  mangels.  If  you 
wish  to  grow  your  own  seed,  select  the  most 
perfect  roots  you  have,  and  keep  them  as  per¬ 
fect  as  possible  over  Winter,  and  plant  them 
as  soon  as  frost  is  no  longer  feared,  in  rows 
four  feet  apart  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
and  if  they  grow  very  large,  they  should  be 
carefully  tied  to  stakes  to  prevent  breakage 
by  wind.  It  is  usually  quite  as  cheap  to  buy  a 
small  quantity  as  to  raise  it. 

PLANTING  APPLE  SEEDS. 

T.  F.  M.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. — Wheu  istho 
proper  time  to  plant  apple  seeds  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  how? 

Ans. — Apple  seeds  may  he  planted  either  In 
Fall  or  Spring— better  in  Fall  if  the  mice  are 
not  too  troublesome.  If  held  for  Spring 
planting,  they  should  bo  kept  not  too  dry,  aud 
should  bo  planted  very  early.  They  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  about  31/  feet  from 
center  to  center,  A  trench  is  opened  an  Inch 
deep  and  about  six  inches  wide;  the  seed  is 
scattered  ovouly  over  the  whole  bottom  and 
covered  with  an  inch  of  soil.  The  ground 
around  the  young  plant-;  should  be  cultivated 
and  kept  clean,  and  if  the  i>lants  come  thicker 
than  one  in  every  two  Inches  square,  they 
should  bo  thinned  to  that  distance. 

TREATMENT  OF  AN  OLD  HARNYARD. 

Wm.  FT.  /?.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — 1.  What 
crop  will  best,  succeed  on  ground  that,  has 
been  a  barnyard  and  under  a  barn  for  40 
years?  2  Had  I  best  plow  it  this  Fall  or  wait 
till  Spring? 

Ans. — 1  It  is  quite  probable  that' you  can¬ 
not  get,  a  good  crop  of  anything  on  it  next 
year.  The  ground  is  so  filled  with  nitrogen 
that  we  should  recommend  some  crop  that  can 
be  planted  very  late,  like  cucumbers  or  late 
sweet,  com.  2.  By  all  moans  plow  at  once 
and  plow  again  just  before  freezing  up.  anil 
agaiu  early  in  Spring.  You  need  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen.  It 
might  even  pay  to  haul  nwav  fiveor six  inches 
of  the  surface  soil,  spreading  it  on  grass 
land  and  haul  back  other  soils  in  its  place. 

SKIM-MILK  AS  PIG  FEED. 

F.  W.  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. — How  much  is 
swpet  milk  from  a  creamer  worth  aB  nig 
feed? 

Ans. — Sweet  skim  milk  contains,  on  an 
average,  nine  per  cent,  of  solid  matter;  at 
least  eight  per  cent,  of  this  is  available  food 
— Wolff’s  tables  say  eight-and-a-half.  Of  the 
avadahle  food  five  per  cent,  is  carbohydrates 
or  fat  or  heat-formers,  and  over  three  per  cent, 
is  albuminoids  or  muscle-formers.  Milk  also 
contains  considerable  phosphates  or  bone- 
builders.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  better 
adapted  to  growing  than  to  fattening  pigs,  and 
this  in  practice  proves  true.  Fed  with  wheat 
middlings  and  corn  meal,  it  is  a  fiue  pig  food, 
and  we  should  think  it  would  be  worth  at 
least  one  cent  per  quart  for  that  purpose,  in 
Massachusetts. 

THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN. 

“ Rural,"  Toughkenamon,  Pa. — What  sort 
of  corn  is  the  Rural  Union? 

Ans — The  Rural  Union  Cora  is  quite  pro¬ 
lific,  bearing  from  one  to  three  ears  on  a 
stalk;  it  grows  from  six  to  nine  feet  high, 
the  bight  depending  upon  t-be  soil.  The  cob 
is  small  and  the  kernels  are  Targe  and  flattened. 
As  illustrated  in  the  Fair  Number  for  1883;  the 
best  ears  measure  one  foot  in  length,  andtwo- 
and-one-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  It  ripens 
in  from  90  to  100  days. 


Miscellaneous. 

E.  P.  R.,  Midland,  Mich. — 1.  I  have  apiece 
of.  ground  seeded  last  month  to  rye,  to  be 


plowed  under  in  the  Spring  for  manure,  will 
the  rye,  if  plowed  down  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep,  interfere  with  the  planting  of  potatoes 
by  the  Rural's  method?  3.  Can  you  give  me 
any  hints  for  the  arrangement,  of  rose  bushes. 
I  wish  to  plant  15  or  20  at  one  side  aud  partly 
in  frout  of  the  house.  8.  Also  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  of  flower  beds  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion?  The  plot  for  both  roses  and  flowers  is 
about  30  feet  square  aud  situated  on  one  side 
of  the  walk,  from  house  to  street,  the  dis¬ 
tance  being  100  feet. 

Ans. — 1.  riow  the  rye  under  well,  using  a 
chain  on  the  plow,  aud  then  furrow  as  deeply 
for  the  potatoes  as  possible,  not  disturbing 
the  rye,  aud  unless  the  ground  is  very  rich,  use 
some  fertilizer  above  the  seed.  2  and  8  Itis  very 
difficult  to  give  definite  directions  for  arrang¬ 
ing  either,  without,  knowiug  all  about  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  the  plot  is  just  square,  80  feet 
each  way,  it  might,  be  arranged  in  n  system 
of  beds  of  irregular  shape;  but  care  must  b 3 
taken  not  to  have  too  much  of  the  ground  oc¬ 
cupied  by  walks.  Usually  it  is  better  to  ar¬ 
range  together  roses  having  about  the  samo 
degree  of  vigor  of  growth;  but  of  ns  varied 
times  of  flowering  as  possihle:  remember 
you  can  hardly  get  the  soil  too  rich  for  the 
rose,  and  most,  varieties  should  he  cut  back 
sufficiently  t,r>  keep  up  a  vigorous  growth. 

G.  T.  D.,  East  Randolph,  Vt.—\.  Will  the 
Downing  Everbearing  Mulberry  endure  our 
Winters  where  the  mercury  often  sinks  to  30c 
below  zero?  2  Is  the  Russian  Mulberry 
worth  raisiugf  3.  Is  Kllvvanger  &  Barry’s 
new  gooseberry  smooth  or  covered  with  hairs? 

Ans.— 1.  We  think  not.  2.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  Downing,  but  the  fruit  is  inferior. 
3.  The  fruit  is  moderately  covered  with  hairs. 

A”.,  Bincastle,  Manitoba,  Canada. — Here, 
where  commercial  fertilizers  cannot  Vie  ob¬ 
tained,  what  manures  would  bo  the  best  to 
produce  large  crops  of  potatoes,  and  what 
is  the  earliest  potato  suitable  to  this  section, 
where  all  the  seasons  are  short,  except  W inter? 

Ans. — Well  decomposed  farm  manure  and 
wood  ashes  will  supply  all  the  food  needed  by 
potatoes.  Lime  will  do  no  harm — it  may  do 
much  good,  (live  your  potatoes  plenty  of 
such  food,  and  try  the  Rural’s  method  of 
cultivation.  The  Pearl  of  Suvoy  we  have 
found  as  early  as  any,  and  in  every  way  de¬ 
sirable.  We  received  our  seed  from  Joseph 
Breck  &  Sons,  53  North  Market  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

“A  Young  Farmer North  Lcverelt,  Mass, 
— 1.  Which  of  all  the  wheel  barrows  is  the 
best/  2.  Is  there  a  swivel  plow  that,  works  on 
level  ground  as  well  as  a  land-side  plow?  8. 
Who  is  a  reliable  fur  dealer  in  New  York 
City?  4  Is  sawdust  worse  than  nothing  for 
cattle  bedding?  5.  Is  Full  or  Spring  the 
better  time  for  top-dressing  on  wetland?  6. 
Will  rye  sown  in  the  middle  of  May  bo  early 
enough  for  soiling  ? 

Anh.— 1.  We  have  not  used  all,  and  therefore 
cannot  truthfully  say  which  is  the  best.  Send 
for  circulars  of  those  advertised  in  the 
Rural,  and  see  which  suits  you  best.  2.  The 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y..  and  the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass  ,  make  first- 
class  swivel  plows — ns  good  as  any  we  know 
of  3.  W.  Ester  &  Co.,  4  W.  14t,h  Street.  4. 
Sawdust  makes  a  good  bedding,  and  that,  from 
hard  wood  is  a  good  absorbent,  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  5.  Spring.  6.  Ordinarily  it  would,  but 
a  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  season. 

P.  D.  IV.,  Willow  Springs,  Kan. — Every 
Winter  lumps  hard  and  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist 
appear  on  my  cow’s  throat;  they  break  in 
Spring  and  pain  the  animal  a  good  deal.  She 
is  in  poor  condition  aud  has  ceased  to  give 
milk;  how  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  cause  of  this  trouble  is  probably 
poor  feeding  ami  impure  blood  resulting  from 
it.  Give  the  cow  now  one  drain  of  sulphur  in 
a  teacupful  of  linseed  oil,  twice  a  week,  and 
continue  for  a  month.  Then  mix  four  ounces 
of  powdered  ealisayu  Lark  and  two  ounces  ol’ 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  give  two  teagpoon- 
fuls  every  morning  in  some  bran  mash.  This 
will  probably  prevent  the  trouble  this  Winter i 
but  the  cow  must  have  good,  wholesome  food, 
and  no  smutty  corn-stalks  or  corn,  or  frozen 
fodder.  A  cow  requires  as  good  care  iu  Kan¬ 
sas  as  anywhere  else  or  she  will  suffer. 

S'.  M.  W.,  CassvU.le,  Ohio.  -By  this  mail  I 
send  a  box  of  wild  grapes,  which  for  canning 
and  cooking  we  think  bettor  than  the  tame 
ones.  The  vine  that  bore  them  is  an  old  un¬ 
pruned  one,  and  had  probably  10  bushels  of 
grapes;  would  it  be  a  good  parent  on  which 
to  cross  for  improved  sorts? 

Ans. — The  grapes  were  very  good  specimens 
of  the  wild  Frost  grape  of  the  West,  Vitis  ri- 
paria  or  cordifoiia— we  could  hardly  tell  which 
by  a  broken  cluster  of  fruit.  We  should 
hardly  recommend  using  thi3  as  a  parent,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  promising  newer  sorts 
have  this  blood  on  one  side. 


Z.  H.  B.,  Luveme,  Minn. — 1.  What  is  a 
remedy  for  a  green  worm  which  eats  the 
leaves  of  the  strawberry?  2.  How  can  the 
striped  squash  and  the  melon  bug  be  destroy¬ 
ed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  worm  is  the  larva  of  the 
Strawberry  Saw-fiy — Emphytns  maculatus. 
Norton.  When  full-grown  it,  is  about  three- 
foti rttrt  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  pale-greenish 
color.  The  fly  is  black.  Hellebore  and  water, 
or  Paris-green  and  water,  showered  on  the 
vines,  will  destroy  the  pests,  2.  Wo  have 
successfully  used  the  kerosene  emulsion.  A 
lust, lug  with  Paris-green  and  flour  is  also 
recommended. 

M.  R.  L.  ft. ,  Fair  Haven,  Minn. — What  is 
ft  remedy  for  scale  lice  on  oleanders? 

Ans. — These  insects  are  difficult  to  exter¬ 
minate';  it  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the 
infested  plants.  Try  washing  the  hitter  with 
soap  suds  made  of  whale  oil  soap,  and  heated 
to  100°  Fah.  Give  thorn  rich  soil  and  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  growth,  as  vigorous  plants 
are  less  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  insects. 

V.G..  Camp  Point,  Fll. —  1.  Money  for  heirs 
wns  paid  to  a  county  treasurer  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  22  years  ago;  but  it  has  never  been  called 
for;  can  the  heirs  get  it  now  by  proving  their 
claim?  2.  Should  apple  seeds  be  sown  in  Fall 
or  Spring? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes;  if  the  money  is  there:  but  22 
years  is  a  long  time  for  county  treasurers  to 
remain  honest  with  regard  to  trust,  funds.  2. 
See  answer  to  another  inquirer  in  this  Depart¬ 
ment. 

J  P ,  Milton,  Conn.,  sends  a  leaf  from  one 
of  the  Garden  Treasures;  the  seed  was  round 
and  black,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  he 
asks  what  is  it,  aud  is  it  hardy? 

Ans. — It  is  cfiuua;  it  is  not  hardy,  but  the 
roots  may  be  kept  in  the  cellar  through  the 
Winter. 

E.  J.  1. ,  Ridott,  ///..sends  several  specimens 
of  a  small  insect,  and  asks  its  mime  and  what 
it  feeds  on. 

Ans. — It,  is  a  seed  weevil  (Apion  Kavi)  and 
lives  in  the  pods  of  the  wild  indigo. 

P.  D.  K .  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  sends 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  (lowers  for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  Nomophiltt  insignis — The  Showy 
Nemophila. 

- »«» 

DISCUSSION. 


W.  F.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. — At  what  temper¬ 
ature  should  a  general  collection  of  planks  be 
kept  through  the  Winter?  Answer:  “At  about 
60  to  70  degrees,  never  falling  below  55 
degrees,”  see  F.  C.  p.  687.  Now  that  is 
very  different  from  my  experience.  Trop¬ 
ical  plants  ns  boras,  marantas,  crotons, 
vandas  ami  saccolablutns,  would  enjoy  such 
quarters;  but  when  it  comes  to  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  carnations,  Chinese  Primroses  and 
tho  like,  that,  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  ama¬ 
teur’s  assortment,  they  would  get  suffocated. 
For  a  general  assortment  of  window  or  ama¬ 
teur’s  plants,  T  would  advise  a  minimum  of  40 
and  a  maximum  of  50  degrees  (occasionally  a 
few  degrees  more  or  loss  will  not  hurt  the 
plants)  artificial  temperature  and  allow  it  to 
rise  by  sun  heat  some  ten  or  fifteen  degrees. 
On  the  approach  of  Winter,  our  indoor  bloom¬ 
ing  plants  should  be  in  their  best  vigor  and 
sturdiness;  a  low  temperature  prolongs  their 
usefulness;  a  high  one  hastens  their  decline. 
In  a  low  temperature,  plants  remain  sturdy 
and  healthy  in  moderately  shady  quarters; 
whereas  our  only  hepe  of  success  under  a 
high  temperature  is  in  full  light  and  free  ven¬ 
tilation. 

M.  R.,  Utica,  N.  Y. — In  the  Farmers’ Club 
of  November  8,  a  correspondent  says  potatoes 
at,  25  cents  per  bushel  are  a  more  profitable 
crop  than  wheat  at  current  figures.  A  short 
time  back,  in  looking  over  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1881-2,  I  was 
Struck  by  some  figures  therein  given  in  this 
connection.  On  page  597  a  table  presents  the 
average  value  per  bushel,  yield  per  acre  and 
value  per  acre  of  the  potato  crops  throughout 
the  country  from  1871  to  1881  inclusive.  From 
this  it  appears  that  during  this  period  the 
average  value  per  bushel  was  a  trifle  over  56 
cents;  the  yield  per  acre  averaged  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  84  bushels;  while  the  vulue  of  the 
crop  per  acre  averaged  $47.08,  ranging  from 
158.83  in  1871  to  141.14  in  1878.  During  the 
same  period,  as  shown  by  another  table  on 
page  586,  the  average  value  of  wheat,  per 
bushel,  was  a  shade  over  $1.05;  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  u  trifle  over  12  bushels;  and 
the  average  value  per  acre  $12.82.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  tho  remarks  of  the  above 
correspondent  had  substantial  official  indorse¬ 
ment,  People  should  reflect  on  the  matter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

COMMUNICATIONS  KKCKIVKD  FOR  THB  WEEK  ENDlfQ 

Saturday.  Nov.  8. 

E.  F.  M. — H,  I).  Howes,  wo  should  like  to  seethe 
“prongy  potato.”— H.  H.-R.  L.  L.,  for  i  otato  prize. 
— S.  H.  G.,  ditto.— L.  B.  A.,  ditto.— A.  M.  A.-G.  T.  D.— 
T.  W.  L.,  for  potato  prlze.-D.  8..  ditto.— J.  E.  K., 
ditto.— B.  F.  B.-J.T.-A.  R.— H.  G.  M.-W.  P.-E.  M. 
-C.  J.  P.-C.  M.  H.-S.  L.  W.-W.  R.  G. 
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NoWr,  SUBSCRIBERS,  for  the  RURAL 

campaign  of  1884-5,  let  us  see  what  we, 
with  your  kind  assistance,  can  do. 

Last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  contained  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  16  pages.  If  any  of  our 
readers  did  not  receive  it,  let  them  advise 


Letters  to  E.  8.  Carman,  if  prompt 
answers  be  desired,  should  be  addressed 
to  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
Letters  to  J.  8.  Woodward,  should  be 
addressed  to  this  office. 


Rural  New-  Yorker  pouters  are  now  ready. 
They  wilt  be.  ml  to  all  of  our  subscribers 
without,  application.  All  others  who  see 
th  is  not  ire  are  requested  to  apply  for  them 
at  once. 

- - 

Any  of  our  friends  who  desire  that  we 
should  send  them  specimen  copies  of  the 
Rural  Nkw-Yokkk  have  only  to  send  us, 
by  postal  card  or  letter,  a  list  of  such 
names.  We  will  gladly  mail  the  copies  at 
once  without  charge.  This  may  aid  our 
friends  in  securing  subscriptions. 


The  Rural  contest  for  the  biggest 
potato  is  closed.  The  prize-taker  sent 
us  a  box  of  potatoes  which  in  size  Himply 
astounded  us  and  every  one  else  that  has 
seen  them.  But  we  need  not  anticipate. 
Drawings  are  being  made  of  these  giants, 
and  will,  with  some  of  the  reports,  be 
published  in  afew weeks. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  sell 
any  of  its  premiums.  If  readers  wish  to 
purchase  auy  of  the  articles  found  in  its 
premium  lists,  they  must  apply  to  the 
manufacturers.  We  have  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell,  and  are  not  interested  in  the 
sale  of  anything  except  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  is  not  a  trade  journal. 


To  Wealthy  Readers.— Who  will  be 
the  first  to  subscribe  for  5,000  KuralB 
to  be  scut  to  hard-working  farmers  of 
limited  means  as  Christmas  presents? 
There  may  be  showier  ways  of  displaying 
wealth;  but  we  doubt  if  in  a  quiet,  un¬ 
ostentatious  manner,  the  money  could  be 
more  judiciously  expended.  There  are 
ways,  and  ways,  of  being  benevolent. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Ag. 
College,  will  furnish  the  Rural  with  a 
series  of  articles  on  iroti-elad  fruits. 
Those  of  our  readers  wholiveinthe  “Cold 
Noith”  will  prize  them.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  in  Russia  and  his  exper¬ 
iments  on  the  eollege  grounds,  will  be 
presented  to  our  readers,  and  the  articles 
will  commence  in  a  few  weeks. 

Remember  this,  that  the  gifts  men¬ 
tion!  din  our  supplement  “For  Subscrib¬ 
ers  Only,”  will  go  to  our  subscribers  who 
send  us  the  largest,  clubs— NO  matter 
HOW  SMALL  THEY  MAY  BK.  When  yOU 
send  subscriptions,  state  that  you  are 
working  for  the  Presents  to  Subscrib¬ 
ers,  that  w  e  may  keep  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count.  These  presents  go  to  new  as  well 
as  to  old  subscribers,  for  clubs. 

We  are  uow  putting  up  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Peas  for  our  subscribers.  They 
are  a  splendid  lot,  aud  we  have  yet  to  see 
a  weevil  hole.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  “Rural  New-Yorker”  Peas  were 
badly  infested.  Our  Carter's  Stratagem 
Peas  come  from  England,  and  we  do  not 
fear  weevils  in  them.  We  are  fairly  con¬ 
fident  that.  Rural  readers  will  be  delight¬ 
ed  with  these  two  kinds  of  peas.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this,  if  they  will  grow 
and  yield  as  well  for  them  as  they  have 
grown  and  yielded  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 


Nobody  knows  whether  the  Kieffer 
Pear  is  a  hybrid  or  not.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  assume  that  it  is.  In  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  venture  to 
ex ] tress  our  belief  that  it  is  not  a  hybrid 
(crossbreed  is  the  word)  at  all.  We  have 
before  ua  a  “Mikado”  Pear — one  of  the 


Japan  or  Chinese  varieties.  It  looks  like 
the  Kieffer  in  shape,  and  the  quality  is 
about  as  good.  It  is  enough  to  make  all 
good,  true  jmmologistB  hang  their  heads 
in  shame, ang<r  or  both,  (hat unscrupulous 
nurserymen  will  say  just  about  anything, 
to  insure  a  ready  sale  for  the  new  fruits  m 
which  they  are  pleased  to  invest.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Northern  people  will  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  feel  sorry  that  they  purchased  the 
Kieffer  Pear. 

Our  main  crop  of  corn,  grown  upon  the 
Long  Island  farm  of  the  Rural,  the  past 
season,  was  the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth, 
and  the  yield  would  have  been  very 
heavy,  had  the  stand  been  good.  This 
variety  of  corn  is  at  least  a  week  earlier 
now  than  when  we  began  to  plant  it  five 
or  six  years  ago.  The  ears  average  very 
large  and  heavy;  but  they  are  borne  too 
high  on  stalks  which  themselves  are  too 
tall  and  too  thick.  Another  objection  to 
the  Chester  is  that  ihc  cobs  are  too  large. 
The  ears  do  not  cure  quickly  and  they 
shrink  astonishingly.  The  great  yields 
which  we  almost  always  get  from  this 
variety,  are  tlic  only  excuse  we  can  offer 
for  continuing  its  cultivation.  It  seems 
especially  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
situation. 


When  we  are  spending  so  much  time 
in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  our  stock 
and  striving  to  have  each  generation  a 
little  better  than  its  ancestors,  are  we  not 
a  little  too  liable  to  forget  that,  in  tlic 
great  economy  of  nature,  our  children  arc 
our  offspring,  and  we  should  be  much 
more  anxious  to  make  them  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  ourselves?  Do  wo  not  too 
often,  in  our  desire  to  realize  all  we 
can  from  their  labor,  lose  sight,  of  the  tact 
that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  fully 
develop  their  minds,  to  make  them  our 
worthy  successors?  They  are  our  heirs, 
not  our  servants,  aud  should  not  be  treated 
as  servants.  Our  constant  aim  should  be 
to  awaken,  develop  and  improve  their 
minds;  to  make  them  more  observant, 
more  thoughtful,  and  in  every  way  better 
tliau  ourselves.  Oh,  the  wonderful  possi 
bridles  hidden  away  in  those  undeveloped 
men  and  women,  and  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  us  as  parents!  IIow 
many  fully  realize  it  ? 

- ♦  »♦ - 

A  Strong  Argument: — “  Take  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  one  year ,  my  friend. 
If  you  do  not  like  it,  1  will  pay  for  it.” 

Really,  don’t  you  think  you  are  safe  in 
making  the  offer  to  right-minded,  pro¬ 
gressive  neighbors?  Try  it.  We  have  a 
mind  to  say  that,  if  the  “neighbors,”  so 
induced  to  read  the  Rural  for  one  year , 
arc  unwilling  to  p-iy  for  it,  wb  will  re¬ 
fund  the  money  to  our  subscribers  who 
send  us  the  names.  The  conviction  is 
firm  upon  us  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  worth 
far  more  to  good  farmers  than  its  cost, 
and  that  if  they  could  be  induced  to  read  it 
for  a  year ,  they  would  never  rest  content 
without  it. 

Another  good  way  is  to  give  them  a 
copy  every  week  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  ask  them  if  they  will  not  subscribe. 
We  will  gladly  furnish  the  copies  for  this 
purpose  without  charge.  Give  them  the 
supplement  containing  the  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  aud  gifts  to  subscribers.  Let 
them  know  the  liberal,  unselfish  manner 
in  which  the  paper  is  conducted. 

- - - 

“ Fat  in  December,  strong  in  March,” 
is  a  maxim  that  should  be  painted  in 
large  letters  over  the  door  of  every  sheep- 
house,  The  practice  is  altogether  too 
common  of  letting  sheep  run  on  the  pas¬ 
tures  without,  extra  food  till  the  snow  gets 
so  deep  that  they  can  no  longer  secure  a 
scanty  living.  The  first  heavy  freeze  so 
injures  the  grass  that  it  has  but  little  nu¬ 
tritive  value,  aud  unless  additional  food 
is  given ;  the  sheep  will  at  once  begin  to 
lose  flesh;  and  if  compelled  to  live  on 
what  they  pick,  will  get  quite  thin  before 
severe  cold  weather.  Tins  is  about  the 
most  foolish  thing  the  farmer  can  do,  for 
when  they  are  once  in  this  condition,  it  is 
very  hard  to  arrest  the' downward  course. 
It  is  the  result  of  this  unwise  practice 
that  causes  the  great  loss  among  the 
flocks  towards  Spring,  particularly  among 
the  younger  sheep,  which  is  so  often  at¬ 
tributed  "to  “grub  in  the  head.”  Every 
sheep-keeper  should  have  the  facilities, 
and  on  the  approach  of  bard  freezes 
should  commence  to  feed  daily  a  little 
hay  or  grain.  The  necessary  outlay  will 
be  money  well  invested. 

i  - -  —  " 

For  many  years  we  have  clubbed  with 
the  Inter-Ocean  and  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Household.  We  deem  them  to  be  the 
two  best  weekly  newspapers  published  in 
America,  aud  they  are  just  as  good  for 
the  East  as  for  the  West.  The  Inter- 


Ocean  has  always  sent  us  more  subscrib¬ 
ers  than  we  have  sent  to  it,  and  we  desire 
to  change  this  the  present  subscription 
season  in  appreciation  of  the  friendliness 
which  that  journal  and  its  accomplished 
publisher,  Mr.  William  Penn  Nixon, 
have  always  shown  towards  the  Rural. 
The  Inter -Ocean  is  certainly  the  gTeat 
family  newspaper  of  this  country, 
and  in  gathering  news,  both  American 
and  foreign  (we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
its  political  proclivities)  is  scarcely  equal¬ 
ed  by  any  other  weekly  of  its  class.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  subscribe  for  weekly 
newspapers  (and  all  should)  will  do  well 
to  try  the  Inter-Ocean  for  one  year. 
Whether  they  subscribe  for  it  or  for  the 
Free  Press  and  Household,  or  both,  in 
connection  with  the  R.  N.  Y.,  we  would 
thank  them  to  subscribe  through  us.  We 
promise  prom  pit  and  careful  attention  to 
their  orders.  Our  Seed  Distribution  will 
be  sent,  without  application,  to  subscribers 
of  the  Rural  with  ether  the  Inter-Ocean 
or  Free  Press. 


ABUSES  AT  FAIRS. 

Most  of  the  fairs  have  now  been  held, 
and  the  Rural  has  been  represented  at  a 
large  number,  aud  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  while  none  were  entirely  free  from 
objectionable  features,  they  have,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  been  so  conduct¬ 
ed  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  managers 
and  a  curse  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  have  been  held.  The  great  central 
idea  has  seemed  to  be, to  get  all  the  money 
possible.  No  matter  how  fraudulent, 
demoializing,  degrading  or  corrupting 
the  thing  seeking  admission  has  been,  if 
the  proprietors  were  only  willing  to  pay 
freely  for  the  privilege,  they  have  been 
permitted  upon  the  grounds,  and  been 
usually  allowed  to  locate  in  the  choicest 
positions,  and  there  ply  their  nefarious 
trades, entirely  unmolested  by  the  officers, 
managers  or  police.  The  fairs,  as  now 
conducted,  are  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
influences  at  work  to  ruin  our  people, and 
unless  changed  and  purified,  or  abandoned, 
will  result  in  exerting  a  most  powerful 
influence  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  our 
sons,  our  daughters — indeed,  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  time  or  space  at 
present  to  enter  into  this  matter  as  it 
deserves;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  attention  to  it,  aud  asking  far¬ 
mers  and  decent  people  of  other  callings 
to  carefully  consider  aud  talk  it  over  with 
their  neighbors,  and  resolve  that,  w  hen 
the  annual  meetings  come,  they  will  see 
to  it  that  men  are  put  into  control  who 
will  show  some  regard  for  the  honesty, 
morality  and  decency  of  the  young. 

The  future  of  this  nation  rests  with 
our  hoys  and  girls,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  see  them  eoriupted,  and  the  Rural 
will  never  reuse  its  agitation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  till  our  faii-s  are  purified  and  made 
unobjectionable.  Who  will  aid  iu  the 
good  work? _ 

AN  EARNEST  INVITATION. 

Come  one,  come  all  and  join  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  circulation  for 
1885.  How  can  we  help  you?  Let  us 
know  and  we  will  gladly  do  it.  In  these 
days  of  25 -cent,  farm  papers,  many  severely- 
eco nomica l  people  may  deem  $2.00  a  high 
price.  But  the  cheap  papers  do  not  con¬ 
duct  experiments;  they  do  not  bother 
over  new’  and  valuable  seeds,  and  have 
the  care  and  expense  of  putting  them  up 
and  distributing  them;  they  do  not  pay 
artists  for  original  engravings;  they  cau 
not  very  well  present  a  list  of  over  600 
contributors  annually, or  favor  their  read¬ 
ers  with  answers  to  10,000  questions  an¬ 
nually.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  ihc*  sale  of  books,  live-stock, 
implements,  land  or  something  of  the 
Kind,  which  being  freely  advertised  in 
their  columns,  add  largely  to  their  income 
and  profits.  Besides,  they  visit  you  but 
once  a  month, while  many  of  them  are  not 
over  half  the  size  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  publish  the 
Rural  for  less  than  $2.00  a  year  without 
impairing  its  present  excellence,  and  we 
would  give  up  its  publication  lather  than 
do  that.  What  we  want  is  to  increase  its 
circulation,  which  would  enable  us  to  im¬ 
prove  it  accordingly.  The  circulation  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  has 'increased  every  year 
during  its  present  management  (or  since 
it  has  been  The  Rural  New- Yorker) 
and  our  readers  are  witnesses  whether  or 
not  wc  have  increased  its  value  and  the 
cost  of  its  publication  proportionately. 
We  want  belter  farm  papers;  those  that 
are  nut  more  devoted  to  their  advertising 
patrons  than  they  are  to  their  subscribers. 
We  can  not  get'  them  by  lowering  the 
price,  which  is  merely  a  bid  for  a  wider 
circulation  to  he  supported  chiefly  by  the 
income  from  advertisements.  We  would 
like  in  the  strictest  sense  to  choose  our  ad¬ 


vertisements,  and  to  devote  ourselves  body 
and  soul  to  the  true  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture — and  so,  we  ask  our  subscribers  to 
help  the  good  cause,  and  we  offer  them 
nearly  $3,000  worth  of  valuable  presents 
as  a  compensation  for  such  work.  Now-, 
come !  _ 

THE  RURAL  “RAISING.” 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  fanners  are 
the  most  friendly  neighbors  and  ready  to 
assist  each  other,  and  much  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country  is  due  to  the 
cooperative  w*ork  of  fanners  at  “bees,” 
“raisings,”  etc.  Many  years  ago,  the 
houses  of  the  people  were  mostly  made  of 
“logs”— the  trunks  of  the  abundant 
forest  trees  cut  to  proper  lengths,  and 
placed  upon  each  Other  in  piroper  form 
by  the  “people  round  about,”  who  came 
to  the  “raising”  and  made  it  the  source  of 
much  social  intercourse,  and  even  enjoy¬ 
ment.  What  was  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  unaided  individual  to  perform,  was 
but  play  to  the  host  of  willing  hearts  and 
strong  arms  always  ready  to  gather  ami 
lend  a  hand.  It  was  always  ft  source  of 
congratulation  when  one  had  outgrown 
the  old  house  and  needed  to  “put  on  an 
addition.” 

Well,  kind  friends,  we  need  “an  addi¬ 
tion”  to  our  house ;  in  fact,  we  wish  to 
double  its  size.  We  know  it  can  be  done, 
and  wc  feel  we  can  make  good  use  of 
the  additional  room;  but  we  know  wc 
cannot  do  this  “job”  alone,  and  go 
have  decided  to  make  sn  old-fashioned 
“raising,”  and  ask  all  our  friends  to  take 
hold  and  “give  us  a  lift.”  The  work 
that  would  be  entirely  too  much  for  us 
alone,  will,  with  such  a  host  of  friends 
as  we  have,  and  such  willing  friends  hs 
their  kind  letters  lead  us  to  believe  them, 
be  a  mere  afternoon’s  pastime.  Let  us 
have  a  “rousing  old-fashioned  raiding;” 
let  all  come,  and  each  bring  a  friend  with 
him,  and  we  shall  roll  up  such  an  edifice 
that  we  shall  all  be  proud  of  it.  Just 
make  an  afternoon’s  work  of  it,  and  let 
each  make  it  a  point  to  send  us  one  new 
subscription  while  renewing  his  own,  and 
the  “job”  is  done.  Do  this  for  us.  kind 
friends,  and  begides  heartily  and  sin¬ 
cerely  thanking  you,  we  will  try  to  make 
the  Rural  better,  and  in  every  way  more 
worthy  of  your  confidence,  love,  and 
support,  than  ever  before.  Will  you  trust 
and  assist  us?  Will  you  come  to  the 
“Raising?” 

BREVITIK8. 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  the  sorghum 
sugar  works  of  Champaign.  111.,  are  not  to 
resume  work  until  they  can  flo  so  profitably, 
when  the  price  of  sugar  has  greatly  advanced. 

The  Rural  advertises  thut  it  has  over 
600  contributors  every  year.  Let  our  frieuds 
take  up  this  year’s  numbers  and  court  the 
number  of  contributors  thus  far.  Let  them 
also  count  the  number  of  questious  we  have 
answered  since  Jan  1,1884. 

Anything  that  we  can  do  to  aid  our  friends 
•  in  obtaining  new  subscribers  we  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  do.  We  will  gladly  supply, 
without  charge,  as  manv  specimens,  posters, 
premium-lists  and  Free  Seed-Distribution  Sup¬ 
plements  as  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  T.  V  Munson,  of  Dennison,  Texas, 
writes  us  that  iu  bis  article  “Grape  Notes 
from  Texas,”  in  the  Rural  of  November  1. 
the  words  “North”  aud  “South”  should 
change  places  under  the  beading  "Hardiness.” 
Those  who  keep  the  table  for  reference  cau 
easily  make  the  correction  with  pen  or  pencil. 

We  learn  that  a  horticulturist  in  Rochester 
has  crossed  the  strawberry  upon  the  black 
berry  and  that  the  seedlings  (not  yet  fruited) 
varv  marvelously.  Some  fnok  like  black 
rosberry  bushes;  some  a  trifle  like  blackberry 
bushes,  and  oue  like  a  small  tropical  tree.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  believe  that 
the  plants  are  really  hybrids  when  they  fruit. 
Until  then  we  may  be  excused  for  being  in¬ 
credulous. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  World’s 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans  have  deferred  the 
opening  from  December  4  to  December  16.  not 
because  everything  would  uot  be  ready  at  the 
old  date,  hut' because  as  the  next  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress  opens  on  that,  day, 
President  Arthur  could  not  be  present  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  exhibition,  nor  could  the  host  of 
Senators  and  Representativeswhodesire  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  grand  spectacle  gratify  their  w  ishes. 
The  President’s  warm  suppurt  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  is  highly  appreciated  all  over  the  South, 
and  it  would  be  a  keen  di-appointment  to  the 
people  if  he  were  not  present  at  the  opening. 
Congress  will  be  requested  to  ad  journ  on 
Dec.  12.  so  as  toallow  the  members  to  accom 
pany  the  President,  to  the  Crescent Citv.  Gen. 
Djaz,  who  will  be  inaugurated  President  of 
Mexico  on  December  1.  is  expected  to  adjourn 
the  Mexican  Congress  on  the  10th,  and  will 
try  to  be  present.  Exhibits  will  be  received 
till  November  10.  Every  part  of  the  vast 
range  of  buildings  is  either  completed,  or 
nearly  so.  and  present  appearances  indicate 
that  everything  will  be  ready  on  the  gala 
opening  day.  The  exhibits  of  the  Commission 
ers  of  the  various  States  can  henceforth  be 
forwarded  at  auy  time,  as  the  main  building 
is  ready  foi  their  reception.  The  extension  ol 
Machinery  Hall  is  on  the  point  of  completion 
Horticultural  Hal)  Is  being  rapidly  filled  with 
rareplauts,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  Ag- 
rt culture  will  make  a  tra u scend ant  display. 
Agriculturists  should  attend  multitudinously 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

A.  H.  PETERS. 

If  20  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15, 
sons  of  well-to-do  American  parents,  were 
asked  what  occupation  they  intended  follow¬ 
ing,  probably  15  of  them  would  answer  that 
they  didu’t  know.  In  this  there  would  be  no¬ 
thing  strange,  for.  although  every  one  born 
into  the  world  can  perhaps  do  some  one  thing 
better  than  another,  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few,  the  bias  indicating  what  any 
one  is  best  fitted  for,  is  so  faintly  marked  that 
no  one  can  distinguish  It,  least  of  all  the  oue 
whom  it  most  concerns.  Upon  oue  point, 
however,  the  15  boys  would  be  decided — they 
must  do  that  by  which  they  can  get  the  most 
money.  Every  nation,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  society,  is  certain  to  contain  an  aris¬ 
tocracy— a  fortunate  few  who  are  regarded 
by  the  many  as  the  standard  of  excellence,  to¬ 
ward  whose  example  they  are  irresistably 
drawn.  With  us  this  aristocracy  is  one  of 
wealth ;  the  persons  whose  position  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man  most  envies  are  the  great  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  projectors  who  at  present 
control  the  destinies  of  this  nation;  conse¬ 
quently,  to  be  at  the  head  of  some  great  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  has  been  the  ambition  of  pret¬ 
ty  nearly  every  American  boy  of  activo  tem¬ 
perament  for  the  past  25  years.  Because  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  a  business  in  which  they  can 
expect  to  enrich  or  distinguish  themselves,  is 
then  a  strong  reason  why,  quite  likely,  not 
one  of  the  20 boys  would  say,  “I  propose  to  be 
a  farmer.” 

But,  back  of  this,  they  would  be  influenced 
by  another  reason,  in  every  society  that  has 
heretofore  existed  the  class  lowest  in  the  social 
scale,  as  well  as  in  education  and  intelligence, 
has  bocu  the  earth  tillers — not  the  earth-own 
ers,  hut  the  wretched  helots. serfs  and  fellaheen 
who  have  sown  and  reaped  through  succes¬ 
sive  generations  for  the  bare  privilege  of 
reproducing  themselves  and  keeping  body  and 
soul  together.  We  are  the  first  nation  where¬ 
in  it  has  been  possible  for  the  land-tiller  to  he 
at  the  same  time  a  land-owner.  The  main 
theory  of  our  system  of  government  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  elevation  of  lubor;  but.  in  spite  of 
its  political  emancipation,  the  social  emanci¬ 
pation  of  labor  is  well  nigh  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Wherever  is  found  unremitting  bodily  toil, 
there  also  will  bo  found  coarseness,  credulous- 
ucssand  ignorance,  which,  when  accompanied 
by  poverty,  are  characteristics  of  the  bottom 
round  of  society.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
cant  afloat  concerning  the  elevating  influence 
of  labor.  Protracted  hard  labor,  buck- bend¬ 
ing,  leg- wearing  toil  does  not  elevate;  it  de¬ 
grades.  It  blunts  men's  flue  instincts,  und 
turns  their  minds  into  a  waste,  leaving  them 
no  recreation  except  sleep,  riot  or  debauchery. 
It  is  this  legacy  of  past  degradation,  and  the 
existence  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  of  an  allevi¬ 
ated  form  of  the  same  estate,  that  cause  the 
world  in  generul  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  sons  of  the  soil.  I  am  far  from  asserting 
this  to  be  the  universal  condition  of  American 
husbandmen.  What  1  do  assert  is  that,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  condition  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  life  is  such  that  practical  farming  is 
held  by  the  majority  of  peopleto  be  butasorry 
occupation,  lit  ODly  fortbose  who  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  else, and  nowhere  js  this  opinion  more  prev¬ 
alent  than  among  farmers  themselves. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  to  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  this  opinion,  the  question  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  is  of  little  concern,  unless  they  can  re¬ 
form  themselves,  of  which  they  are  probably 
incapable.  So  long  as  a  man’s  ideal  of  success¬ 
ful  farming  consists  in  drudging  from  dawn  till 
lied  time,  wearing  dirty  clothes,  and  eating 
fried  pork;  his  children  will  have  as  little  re¬ 
spect  for  bis  calling  as  they  have  for  himself, 
and  should  tbeir  forlornchildhoodbethe means 
of  making  them  successful  money  gatherers, 
as  it  often  is,  yet  those  unhappy  days,  like 
the  memory  of  a  hideous  dream,  will  rise  be¬ 
fore  them  in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity  and 
fill  them  with  horror  and  disgust. 

Intelligent  and  thoughtful  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  regard  themselves  not  as 
drudges  and  beasts  of  burden,  but  as  obser¬ 
vers  of  the  laws,  and  directors  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  who  are  quick  to  sieze  upon  improved 
methods  and  everything  that  economizes 
human  labor,  such,  I  believe,  can  do  much  to 
correct  the  popular  idea  regarding  husbandry, 
and  infuse  into  their  children  an  appreciation 
of  those  advantages  which  rightly  belong  to 
it.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  sons  of  farmers  should  be  always 
bred  to  their  father’s  calling.  A  wise  parent 
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endeavors  to  ascertain  the  bent  of  his  child’s 
genius.  A  bookish  boy,  a  boy  with  a  marked 
taste  for  one  of  the  useful  or  ornamental  arts, 
or  a  boy  with  a  decided  propensity  for  dicker¬ 
ing,  ought,  if  [Kisxible.  to  follow  the  life  work 
that  accords  with  his  inherent  inclination.  If 
he  does  not,  he  will  be  pretty  certain  to  in¬ 
dulge  that  inclination  to  the  neglect  of  what¬ 
ever  else  he  may  depend  upon  for  a  subsist¬ 
ence.  I  speak  not  so  much  of  these  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  but  of  the  average  boy  who  has 
no  particular  bent  for  anything  except  play 
and  the  having  of  a  good  time. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  try  to  make  a  man 
of  your  child  while  he  is  a  boy.  If  you  force 
him  to  irksome  and  fatiguing  employment,  he 
will  perform  it  but  indifferently ;  his  hear t  is 
on  his  play.  Let  him  have  his  play-spell,  to 
which  he  is  as  much  entitled  as  the  boy  whose 
father  is  not  a  farmer,  ’l'is  but  for  a  few 
years,  and  ’twill  never  come  to  him  again. 
During  his  school-days,  remember  he  cau 
learn  more  from  you  than  be  can  from  his 
books.  Show  him  the  curiosities  and  variety 
of  plant  life;  the  action  of  heat  and  cold;  of 
water  and  sunlight;  the  habits  of  different 
animals.  He  must  needs  see  these ;  If,  however, 
you  explain  them  without  an  accompanying 
illustration,  he  will  forget  the  story  before 
you  have  done  telling  it.  Never  reprove  him 
for  asking  what  appear  to  be  silly  questions; 
they  are  not  silly  to  him;  boys  resent  uu  un 
merited  reproof  quite  as  much  as  men.  When 
he  puts  away  childish  things  give  him  occa¬ 
sional  employment  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Don’t  tell  him  how  to  do  everything  he  sets 
about.  He  will  ask  you,  providing  he  doesn’t 
think  he  knows  how.  No  matter  if  the  work 
be  done  in  a  wrong  way,  he  will  then  he  con¬ 
vinced  of  it,  while  if  you  toll  him  beforehand, 
perhaps  he  wilt  not  believe  you.  It  is  bettor 
for  him  to  fail  alone,  than  to  succeed  under 
your  supervision.  Encourage  him  to  simple 
experiments  and  show  him  the  results  of  your 
own.  Impress  upon  him,  by  your  own  ex¬ 
ample,  the  importance  of  detail;  order  and 
system  are  generally  more  distasteful  than 
burd  work.  Let  him  have  some  interest  of  his 
own,  though  never  so  small,  in  the  increase  of 
the  furtu — a  few  chickens,  a  pig,  or  the  fruit 
from  two  or  throe  a  pple  trees,  the  proceeds  of 
which  shall  be  his  own,  to  do  with  as  he 
chooses.  The  '•‘my  lamb  and  father’s  sheep’’ 
fiction  is  worse  than  no  lamb  at  all.  It  wou’t 
do  to  promise  him  something  when  lie  becomes 
a  man— that  is  a  loug  way  off  to  him.  Above 
all,  treat  him  us  a  companion,  not  us  a  hire¬ 
ling  or  Hunky.  Substitute  we  for  I  in  discuss¬ 
ing  your  plans,  and  ask  his  opinion  now  and 
then  before  giving  your  owu.  Attention  to 
these  things  is  a  small  matter  to  you,  but  a 
great  mutter  to  him.  A  hoy  brought  up  under 
such  influences  in  a  congenial  home,  whatever 
be  his  occupation,  will  forever  afterward  look 
back  upon  a  happy  spring  time  of  life,  a  pos¬ 
session  which  will,  with  perhaps  one  excep¬ 
tion,  more  than  anything  else  keep  him  as  a 
man  from  yielding  to  the  temptations  lie  must 
certainly  encounter. 

Finally,  for  the  three  or  four  years  previous 
to  hi3  majority,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  he 
remains  under  your  roof,  your  son  must  not 
lie  considered,  us  differing  only  in  slight  de¬ 
gree  from  a  hired  man.  I  would  like,  did  the 
limits  of  this  article  permit,  to  remark  upon 
the  changes  that  our  labor  system  has  under 
goue  in  the  last  generation,  and  the  percept¬ 
ible  enlargement  of  the  line  between  employ¬ 
er  and  employed.  Sufficient  to  say  that  such 
a  change  has  taken  place,  and  that  you  cannot 
enter  Into  any  relation  of  master  and  servant 
with  your  son  which  he  will  not  more  or  loss 
resent.  1  speak  not  of  the  manner  of  educa¬ 
tion,  because  the  object  sought  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  home  training  ;  nor  do  I  offer 
any  opinion  upon  tnemost  prudent  method  of 
starting  the  young  man  for  himself,  which  Is 
fraught  with  many  difficulties;  neither  of  these 
properly  belongs  to  our  theme, and  both  are  of 
sufficient  importance  for  separate  considera¬ 
tion. 

Were  we  to  substitute  for  the  twenty  boys 
the  same  number  of  girls,  does  any  one  doubt 
that  all  of  them  would  prefer  a  business  or 
professional  man  to  a  farmer  for  a  future  hus¬ 
band.  They  would  be  influenced  by  much  the 
same  reasons,  founded  as  they  are  upon  social 
distinction,  the  desire  for  which  is  stronger  m 
women  than  in  men.  Moreover,  it  is  often 
true,  that,  as  Tboreau  says,  •’the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  is  still  determined  by  the  degree 
to  which  his  barn  overshadows  his  house.” 
Wheu  1  think  of  the  number  of  men  in  pos¬ 
session  of  fair  incomes,  well  supplied  with 
labor-saving  appliances,  and  with  barus  ar¬ 
ranged  to  the  best  convenience,  yet,  who  are 
outrageously  neglectful  of  similar  appli¬ 
ances  aDd  conveniences  in  their  dwellings,  1 
wonder  that  the  divorce  rate  of  the  Union  has 
increased  no  farther  than  it  has.  Surely, 
there  is  ‘‘something  grimly  wrong  in  this.” 
Of  almost  equal  importance  are  those  habits 
of  personal  neatness  and  manners,  neglected 
by  many  well-to-do  farmers,  which  are  so 


justly  dear  to  the  female  heart.  Too  many  re¬ 
gard  good  manners  as  they  do  good  clothes, 
something  to  he  used  only  away  from  home. 

I  honestly  believe  that,  next  to  a  vicious  and 
depraved  parent,  nothing  more  disgusts  a  sen¬ 
sitive  child  tbau  the  practice  of  that  most  con¬ 
temptible  maxim,  that  “anything  is  good 
enough  for  home.”  What  would  be  thought  of 
a  physician  who  should  return  from  his  class 
at  the  hospital,  dash  a  little  water  on  his 
hands  and  sit  down  to  dine  with  his  family  in 
his  dissecting  gown  ? 

Yet  I  know  farmers  whoso  overalls  and 
manure-soaked  boots  are  a  common  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  morning  or  mid  day  moal. 
Everything  that  reduces  friction  between 
people,  in  the  household  or  anywhere  else, 
serves  to  restrain  our  natural  irritability.  Let 
the  despiser  of  manners  remember  this,  for 
beneath  the  smooth  surface  of  civilization  still 
exists  a  survival  of  the  same  ferocity  that 
filled  the  breasts  of  our  barbarous  ancestors. 
Farmers  as  a  class  are  more  derelict  in  this 
respect  than  men  of  other  professions.  Is  it, 
oris  it  not,  anecessary  belonging  to  their  occu¬ 
pation?  I  must  allude  to  another  thing  that 
rankles  in  the  hearts  of  farmers’daughters— the 
practice  of  boat  ding  one  or  more  laboring 
men  aud  making  them  members  of  the  family 
at  table.  The  American  girl  will  wait  with 
good  grace  upon  her  father  and  brothers,  but 
wheu  she  is  asked  to  do  the  same  service  for 
the  hired  farm  hands,  she  revolts  in  spirit  if 
not  openly.  Why  should  the  family  of  the 
farmer  undergo  this  infliction  any  more  than 
the  families  of  those  of  other  occupations  ? 
Let,  ns  have  more  regard  for  these  tilings 
which  compose  the  amenities  of  life.  Depend 
upon  it  their  neglect  causes  more  unhappiness 
than  poverty  does.  . 

To  lu-lng  this  about  we  must  have  more 
leisure  and  see  more  of  the  world  than  we  do. 
.Judge  A.  and  the  Rev.  B.  have  each  a  vaca¬ 
tion  every  year,  but  who  ever  hears  of  the 
farmer’s  vacation.  We  must  have  time  to 
read  something  beside  the  newspaper, and  to 
think  of  something  beside  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  We  should  lie  more  social.  The  fami¬ 
lies  of  rural  communities  have  little  iuior- 
eourse  save  that  which  revolves  about  the 
church.  These  things  would  raise  the  standard 
of  intelligence,  aud  intelligence  is  power.  Then 
will  the  conduct  of  this  nation  pass  from  the 
lawyers,  manufacturers  and  speculators  who 
now  monopolize  it,  into  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  soil, to  whom  the  government  of 
every  uutiou  naturally  and  properly  lieiongs. 
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POTATO  CULTURE.  — HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  MAX¬ 
IMUM  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  WITHIN 
PAYING  LIMITS. 

This  last  sentence  is  of  my  owu  adding;  for 
while  it  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
know  how  unusually  large  crops  may  bo  pro¬ 
duced  by  extra  effort;  yet  the  generality  of 
potato  growers  will  not  care  to  increase  the 
yield  beyond  the  point  where  an  increase  of 
oue  bushel,  would  cost  more  than  that 
bushel  is  worth.  Here  the  producer  will  stop, 
unless  he  is  a  philanthropist  who  is  experi¬ 
menting  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  or  is 
striving  to  “beat  his  neighbor.”  I  place  the 
Rural  Editor  in  the  first  class,  although  I 
will  not  say  that  he  has  carried  his  oxperi 
meats  beyond  the  paying  point. 

Potatoes  can  be  profitably  raised  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  soils,  though  my  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  a  sandy  loam  or  gravelly  soil  is  the 
most  favorable.  Whatever  the  composition 
of  the  soil,  it  must,  be  thoroughly  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  aud  it  should 
contain  sufficient  humus  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  hard  or  sodden.  These  conditions 
are  usually  found  in  soils  recently  cleared, 
and  while  stumps  aud  roots  make  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  more  difficult,  the  hutnus  and  potash  de¬ 
posited  in  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  leaves  for 
ages  past,  make  a  rich,  mellow,  lively  soil, 
and  the  comparative  freedom  from  weeds 
helps  to  make  “new  ground”  desirable  for  po¬ 
tato  growing.  But  as  we  cannot  always  have 
a  field  cleared  to  order  when  we  wish  to  plant 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  we  are  obliged  to  look 
somewhere  else  for  our  potato  ground. 

I  have  obtained  the  best  success  with  clover 
sod.  In  sandy  ground,  l  would  spread  twenty 
to  twenty  five  large  loads  of  stable  manure  on 
the  sod  as  soon  after  mowing  as  possible;  then 
let  the  rains  carry  its  fertilizing  properties  in¬ 
to  the  soil  in  solution,  so  that  by  the  time  we 
are  ready  to  plow,  the  fertilizer  is  intimately 
commingled  with  the  soil,  more  so  than  if 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  immediately  after 
plowing;  and.as.de  from  this,  the  manure  can 
be  drawn  at  leisure  times  between  haying  and 
Spring,  (the  sooner  after  haying  the  better;) 
whereas,  the  application  of  it  after  plowing, 
in  Spring,  consumes  much  valuable  time 
when  we  can  ill  afford  it.  Wood  ashes  and 
superphosphates,  however,  I  would  apply 


after  plowiug.  I  would  harrow  in  50  to  100 
bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes  per  acre; 
where  these  cannot  be  economically  obtained, 
potash  in  some  other  form  can  generally  be 
used  with  profit.  The  clover  sod  will  supply 
quite  a  quantity  of  potash—  nn  element  highly 
essential  to  the  successful  growth  of  potatoes. 

I  have  rover  used  much  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  having  always  been  able  to  secure  enough 
stable  manure  and  ashes. 

In  case  the  white  grubs  are  troublesome,  it 
is  better  to  grow  some  other  crop  (corn  for 
instance)  the  first  year  after  a  sod;  then  ap¬ 
ply  the  manure  as  soon  as  the  corn  can  be 
removed,  aud  plow  the  next  Bpring.  Were  1 
attempting  to  grow  potatoes  on  a  clay  soil,  I 
would  plow  the  ground  late  in  t  he  Fall,  and 
apply  the  manure,  if  flue,  immediately  after 
plowing;  and,  if  coarse,  as  long  before  as 
possible. 

Where  a  clover  sod  is  not  obtainable,  I 
endeavor  to  plow  under  a  green  crop  of  some 
kind;  rye  cau  be  sown  the  previous  Fall,  and 
will  make  a  good  growth  before  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plow  for  late  potatoes.  Where 
early  potatoes  are  preceded  by  wheat,  oats, 
or  any  crop  maturing  at  mid-summer,  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  or  ludian  corn  can  be  sewn  und 
plowed  under. 

I  prefer  planting  in  drills,  especially  for  the 
later  crops,  as  wheu  hilled  up,  a  continuous 
ridge  does  not  dry  out  us  quickly  as  detached 
hills,  and,  besides,  it  is  quite  certain  t hut,  a 
larger  yield  per  acre  can  be  obtained  from 
drills.  The  distance  apart  to  plant,  should  be 
governed  somewhat  by  the  variety  planted, 
strong-growing  kinds  requiring  more  room 
than  others.  I  think  a  good  general  rule  is 
to  umbo  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  put  the 
pieces  from  12  to  ltf  inches  apart,  with  two 
eyes  on  a  piece.  Should  the  soil  be  in  a  very 
high  state  of  fertility,  perhaps  even  less  seed 
would  bo  better. 

T  generally  select  smooth,  even-sized  seed, 
and  use  the  entire  potato;  begin  at  the  stem 
end,  and  cut  from  outside  to  the  center,  fol¬ 
lowing  around  the  potato  towards  tho  seed 
end. 

As  to  flat  or  hill  culture,  so  much  depends 
on  tho  soil,  season  aud  variety,  that  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  preferable,  I 
usually  hill  mine  moderately,  with  a  winged 
shovel  plow,  which  makes  broad,  fiat  hills; 
but  iu  dry,  sandy  soils,  where  tho  seed  can  lie 
planted  deep,  and  especially  in  dry  seasons,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  make  much,  if  any,  hill; 
and  if  hilled  at  all,  tho  hills  should  be  broad 
und  flat. 

Lucas  Co,,  Ohio, 

- ♦  ♦ 

RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY.— Class  IV. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOR  THE  DAIRY  AND  THE 
SHAMBLES. 

MRS.  L.  FISHER. 

Is  this  a  subject  for  a  lady  to  discuss?  Shall 
my  opinion  be  considered  competent  on  this 
topic?  Hist!  Methinks  1  hear  some  one 
say,  “A  woman — a  woman!”  It  is  ever  thus. 
I  sit  and  gaze  dejectedly  into  the  fire;  but  my 
mind  wanders  out  into  the  Blue  Grass  pasture 
to  a  little  herd  of  sleek,  glossy  Devons,  each  a 
beauty  and  prize  in  herself  Was  it  not  my 
hand  that  gave  each  one  its  first  lesson  in  self- 
maintenance,  and  continued  to  instruct  it 
until  it  needed  help  no  longer,  and  the  same 
with  its  motlier  and  grandmother  before  it? 
Aud  was  it  not  the  same  hand  that,  petted  and 
goothed  the  fears  of  each  young  heifer  at  her 
first  milking?  As  l  think  of  all  this  1  gain 
courage,  and  1  feel— yes,  1  feel  that  the  spirit 
moves  me,  and  I  have  a  call  to  speak. 

We  have  kept  a  dairy  for  niutiy  years,  and 
have  owned  a  good  many  rows,  always  milk¬ 
ing  from  10  to  20  until  tho  last  year  or  so;  and, 
after  long  years  of  close  attention  to  this 
business,  we  have  discarded  from  our  dairy 
all  but  the  Devons,  fiuding  them  more  pro¬ 
fitable  for  all  purposes  tbau  any  other  sort. 
Now  I  will  endeavor  to  state,  as  plainly  as 
possible,  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  we 
have  found  them  so. 

First— for  beauty ;  their  color  being  a  rich 
red,  and  tbeir  horns  very  white;  their  noses 
white  or  yellow;  their  limbs  eleuti  and  deer¬ 
like;  hips  broad,  bodies  round  and  heavy; 
skiu  soft,  waxy,  golden.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  herd  of  such  cows?  I  have 
heard  it  said — probably  by  some  prejudiced 
person — that  the  Devons  gave  a  small  quanti¬ 
ty  of  milk.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  ours, 
as  any  of  them,  if  she  lias  good  food  or  pas 
ture,  will  fill  a  wooden  pail  with  very  rich 
milk  at  each  milking,  while  some  we  have 
owned  would  do  even  better  than  that.  Every 
ouu  who  has  kept  many  cows,  knows  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  milk  at  skimming  time. 
The  cream  of  some  cows  will  be  thin  aud  oily, 
and  the  milk  blue  and  watery.  The  cream 
from  a  Devon,  if  managed  rightly,  is  thick 
and  dry;  it  cun  bo  loosened  from  the  pan  and 
rolled  over  with  the  skimmer  in  a  roll,  and 
lifted  from  the  pan  free  of  milk,  while  the 
skimmed  milk  will  be  thick  and  yellowish,  in- 
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stead  of  blue.  The  cows  are  very  gentle  and 
quiet,  and  with  kind  treatment  become 
great  pets. 

The  calves  art*  hardy  and  easy  to  raise,  the 
steers  growing  to  a  fine  size.  For  instance: 
my  father  owned  a  pair  of  Devon  oxen,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  that  he  sold  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  freighter,  and  after  the  freight  was 
delivered  in  Colorado,  the  oxen  were  allowed 
to  run  for  a  short  time  on  tho  Buffalo  Grass 
and  were  then  slaughtered;  one  weighed 2,000 
pounds  and  the  other  very  nearly  that.  The 
beef  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best.,  tho 
fat  being  evenly  distributed  through  the  car- 
cass.aod  Isdng  so  quiet  they  are  easily  fattened. 
This  is  truly  a  noble  breed  of  cattle,  and  one 
that  embraces  more  points  of  excellence  than 
any  other,  I  have  long  wondered  why  some 
people  are  so  blinded  to  their  own  interests 
that  they  still  persist  in  running  after  and 
paying  such  ruinous  prices  for  stock  that  have 
only  half  the  merits  of  tho  beautiful,  modest 
and  unassuming  Devons. 

Johnson  Co,.  Kan. 


floricit  Ultra  l. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  was  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  chrysanthemums.  Plants  in 
pots  and  cut  flowers  in  vases,  arranged  in 
baskets,  and  singly,  filled  the  hull.  Those  In 
pots  occupied  all  the  wall  space,  long  tables 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  space  held  the  eut 
flowers.  The  peculiar  aromatic  fragrance  of 
these  flowers  filled  the  hall,  and  proved  the 
magnificent  blossoms  to  be,  in  truth,  chrysan¬ 
themums.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  opposite 
the  door,  a  large  group  of  the  tallest  plants 
with  lower  ones  formed  n  bank  of  great 
beauty,  of  which  soma  idea  cun  bo  formed 
from  the  size  of  the  plaut.s,  tbe  tallest  being 
nine  feet  high  trained  to  a  single  stem,  the 
top  spreading  in  a  solid  mass  of  flowers  18  feet 
in  circumference,  each  blossom  being  large 
and  showy.  The  plants  ranged  in  hight  from 
these  tallest  specimens  to  dwarf  varieties  two 
feet  in  bight. 

There  are  several  distinct  types  of  chrysan¬ 
themums,  differing  from  each  other  so  much 
as  to  seem  to  belong  to  different  species;  the 
pompons,  neat,  campuct  and  double,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  small,  daisy-like  blossoms:  tbe 
Japanese,  large  and  often  grotesque,  the  long, 
narrow  ray*  giving  them  a  ragged  appear¬ 
ance;  the  Chinese  globular  and  symmetrical, 
and  a  newer  variety,  anemone  flowered. 
These  wore  all  generously  represented  both  by 
cut  flowers  and  in  pots.  The  displays  were 
made  by  professional  florists  and  by  amateurs, 
the  largest  display  from  the  profession  being 
made  by  Hallock  &  Thorpe,  of  Queens. 
L.  I.;  William  Barr,  of  Llewellen  Park, 
Orange,  N,  J.,  made  the  largest  exhibit 
of  plants  and  flowers  among  the  amateur 
exhibitors.  The  tables  containing  the  display 
of  blossoms,  arranged  singly,  attracted  most 
attention;  some  of  the  blossoms  were  marvels 
of  size.  A  specimen  of  Viceroy  of  Egj  p\  a 
Japanese  variety,  measured  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  its  long,  narrow  ruys  filling  the  head 
loosely,  were  of  a  clear,  rosy  crimson,  the  re- 
flexed  tips  showing  under  sides  of  white  this 
making  a  beautiful  tangled  flower.  Comte  de 
Germiny,  a  flower  of  the  Chinese  type,  was 
almost  as  large;  its  broad  incurved  rays  a 
bronze  red  on  the  inner  side;  a  paler  tint  on 
the  outer,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
scales,  the  flowers  resembling  a  large  flattened 
cone;  a  yellow  flower  of  the  same  type,  Ben 
d’Or.  seemed  a  mass  of  curls,  so  rolled  and 
curved  toward  the  centers  were  the  rays;  it.  was 
a  beautiful  and  curious  blossom.  One  of  the 
most  curious  exhibited  was  Julius  Rcharoff,  a 
Japanese  variety;  the  blossom  shown  was 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  quilled  rays 
of  a  dark  rose  color,  curved  and  twisted  with 
the  tips  pointing  in  all  directions,  making  of 
it  a  marked  flower.  Rod  Robin,  another  Ja¬ 
panese  variety,  was  yellow  in  the  center  and  at 
the  tips,  and  a  dark  rich  red  between,  very 
striking  and  attractive.  The  pompons  were 
represented  by  many  very  beautiful  varieties. 
Lady  St.  Clair  is  a  pure  white  one  of  much 
beauty  and  large  size. 

Several  baskets  were  arranged  with  ferns 
and  other  leaves,  but  the  plants  shown  were 
each  a  natural  bouquet,  rivaling  any  made  by 
exhibitors;  though  oue  basket  in  which  delicate 
colors  and  leaves  of  begoma,  coleus,  and  the 
dark-leaved  Wander  jug  Jew  were  used,  proved 
by  its  beauty  that  cbrysautliemums  can  be  ef¬ 
fectively  displayed  in  a  bouquet.  The  arrange¬ 
ment.  of  the  plants  was  such  through  the  entire 
hall  as  to  give  an  harmonious,  pleasing  effect; 
the  colors  included  pure  snow-white,  all  shades 
of  creamy  white,  yellow,  pink,  crimson,  many 
combinations,  and  peculiar  colors  and  shades 
In  bronze,  amber,  aud  rich  brown.  The  choic¬ 
est  as  well  as  the  most  common  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  comparatively  hardy,  a  protection 
of  loose  leaves  and  evergreen  branches  will  be 


ample  for  ordinary  Winters,  or  where  snow  re¬ 
mains  on  tbe  ground  through  the  cold  weath¬ 
er,  it  alone  is  sufficient  protection.  These  beau¬ 
tiful  late  flowers  may  therefore  be  grown  by 
all,  and  the  season  of  flowers  be  thus  prolong- 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  November  has  for 
a  frontispiece  an  engraving  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  followed  by  an  illustrated 
article  entitled  Columbia  College;  A  Day 
with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  at  Kew,  bv  Joseph 
Hatton;  Norman  Fiiberfolk.  by  Mary  Gay 
Humphreys;  Chrysanthemums,  by  John 
Thorpe;  The  Great  Hall  of  William  Rufus, 
Chap.  4;  The  Acadian  Tragedy,  by  Francis 
Farkmun;  Three  Quiet  Ladies  of  the  Name  of 
Luce,  by  Harriet  I'rescott  Spofford ;  Sydney 
Smyth,  by  Andrew  Lang;  Natures  Serial 
Story,  Chap.  12,  by  E.  P.  Roe:  Judith 
Shakespeare,  Chaps  SI  to  3fi,  by  William 
Black ;  with  several  poems.  The  Editor's  Easy 
Chair,  Literary  Record,  and  Editor's  Drawer, 
are  as  replete  with  good  thingH  as  usual. 

The  Century  for  November  opens  with  an 
article  by  Horace  Scudder,  entitled  Vedder’s 
Accompaniment  to  the  Song  of  Omar 
KbayyAm.  Following  this  is  The  Old  Sedan 
Chair,  Austin  Dobson;  The  Rise  of  Lapbam, 
W.  D.  Howells;  Chinese  Theater,  Henry  Bur¬ 
den  McDowell;  In  November.  W.  P.  Foster; 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Housedru  inage, 
Geo.  E.  Waring  Jr. :  Tbe  Lost  Mine,  Thos.  A. 
Janvier:  Sculptor*  of  tbe  Early  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  Kenyon  Cox:  An  Acquaintance  with 
Charles  Reade,  Mrs.  Jas.  T.  Fields;  The 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,  General  Beauregard; 
Reeollections  of  a  Private,  Warren  Lee  Goss; 

A  Phase  of  Social  Science,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
Potter,  D.D.;  with  other  articles,  also  poems. 
And  has  the  regular  monthly  Topics  of  the 
Time;  Open  Letters,  and  Bric-A-Brac. 

St.  Nicholas  has  a  colored  frontispiece 
from  a  painting  by  A.  M  Turner,  called  Great 
Gra  ndmother’s  Girlhood.  His  One  Fault,  Chap. 

1,  2,  3,  J.  T.  Trowbridge;  The  Cooking  Class, 
Louisa  M  Alcott;  Personally  Conducted. 
Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  Tales  of  Two  Continents, 
Part  t,  H.  H.  Boyesen ;  The  Cruise  of  the 
Pirate  Ship  “Moooraker,”  F.  Marshall  White; 
A  Queer  Coasting  Place,  E.  George  Squier; 
Ready  for  Business,  Geo.  J.  Munson;  Tea-Cup 
Lore,  C.  C.  Ward;  Among  the  Law  Makers, 
Edmund  Alton*.  Work  and  Play  for  Young 
Folks,  Chap.  13,  Chos.  G.  Iceland;  with  seven 
poems,  five  of  which  are  illustrated.  The 
Riddle  Box,  Editorial  Notes,  The  Letter 
Box,  etc.,  etc.  A  grand  number,  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  for  1885. 

BOOKS. 

The  Evolution  ok  a  Life,  described  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Major  Seth  K viand.  Price 

$1.50.  S.  W.  Green’s  Son,  Publisher. 

In  this  volume  Major  Eyland,  who  com¬ 
manded  tbe  first  New  York  Mounted  Rifl“s, 
describes  his  personal  experiences  in  field  and 
camp  during  the  Civil  War,  as  Captain,  Prov¬ 
ost-Marshal,  and  Judge- Advocate,  and  gives 
scores  of  interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes 
(never  before  published)  of  Lincoln,  Grant, 
McClellan,  Scott  Butler,  Joe  Johnson,  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren.  Horatio 
Seymour,  President  Arthur,  Col,  Fisk,  and 
other  noted  men. 

Three  Visits  to  America.  By  Ernilv  Faith- 
full  12mo,  pp.  xii.400.  Cloth,  price  $1.50 
Published  bv  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  753 
Broadway,  New*  York. 

The  author  of  this  volume  needs  uo  intro¬ 
duction  to  an  American  public;  her  work  in 
behalf  of  struggling  women  during  the  past 
20  years  has  been  attended  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess  that  she  has  acquired  wide-spread  cele¬ 
brity  in  spite  of  herself.  Her  three  visits  in  this 
country  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
our  society,  ourindustrial  methods  aud  orgaui 
zations  in  behalf  of  poor  and  unfortunate 
English  women.  Sketches  of  conversations 
occur  all  through  the  book,  most  of  them  with 
well-known  people,  all  of  whom  cordially 
aided  Miss  Faithfull  toward  the  attainment 
of  her  mission.  While  it  will  entertain  every 
one  who  takes  it  up,  it  will  be  sure  to  instruct 
those  who  are  thoughtful. 

Square  and  Compasses;  or  Building  the 
House.  By  Oliver  Optic.  Price  SI. 25.  Lee 
&  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  “Boat  Builder’  series,  in 
which  the  author  adheres  to  the  rule  he  has 
followed  for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation: 
never  to  present  bad  characters  in  such  a 
light  as  to  wiu  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  the  reader,  but  still  believes  in  the  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  rewarding  the  good  and 
punishing  the  evil. 

Perseverance  Island:  or  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  of  the  19th  Century.  By  Douglas 
Frazar.  Price  $1.50,  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Publishers. 

This  story  proves  the  limitless  ingenuity 


and  invention  of  a  man  who  was  a  castaway 
upon  a  desert  island.  Shows  his  ability  to 
use  his  brains,  and  to  practice  the  common 
arts  taught  him  in  early  life,  so  as  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  something  like  comfort  in 
his  desolate  condition. 

fov  XUfmtett. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


AMONG  THE  STOVES. 

BY  BETH  SAMPLE. 

The  stoves  offered  for  sale  this  Fall  stand  in 
shining  attractive  rows  and  suggest  comfort 
in  sitting-rooms  and  parlors,  savory  cooking 
and  warmth  in  kitchens  and  dining  rooms. 
Those  for  heating  are  in  attractive  patterns 
and  oruumented  with  nickel.silver  and  bronze; 
the  ornament*  often  costing  as  much  as  the 
iron  from  which  the  stoves  are  made,  so  that 
the  prices  are  governed  not  by  tbe  cost  of 
iron  but  by  that  of  the  patterns,  mouldings, 
mountings  and  the  decoration.  They  are 
varied  in  form,  and  there  are  very  few  but 
have  one  or  more  places  for  boiling  a  kettle, 
and  some  au  oven  as  well,  so  that  a  small 
family  can  cook  by  the  one  stove;  or  a  large 
family  use  it  in  addition  to  the  kitchen  stove 
when  it  will  not  accommodate  all  tho  kettles, 
pots  and  skillets  in  which  the  dinner  is  to 
cook.  The  tall  cylindrical  stoves  are  still 
offered,  but  a  later  pattern  shows  a  square  or 
cabinet  stove,  with  transparent  mica  around 
the  fire-place,  and  this  shape  gives  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  in  which  ornamental  tiles  are  inserted 
around  the  top.  A  stove  that  will  give  the  open 
fire  of  our  grandfather's  t  ime  wit  h  its  cheerful 
light  and  combine  the  even  warmth  of  late 
Inventions,  has  been  sought  for  by  dealers  and 
purchasers.  The  mica  used  in  almost  every 
stove  shows  that  they  are  making  progress  In 
this  direction.  There  is  offered  now  an  open 
fire  stove,  with  square  corners,  a  grate  like  a 
fire  place  and,  before  it  a  narrow  hearth,  in 
which  either  wood  or  coal  can  be  burned,  and 
it  approaches  the  ideal  sought.  But  to  one 
who  has  enjoyed  on  old  fashioned  fire  place, 
the  blaze  seems  small  and  confined,  but  that 
the  warmth  is  distributed  much  better  even 
such  will  admit.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
stoves  is  in  itself  a  study ;  scarcely  six  inches 
of  plain  surface  are  left  on  any  of  them,  tho 
designs  in  silver,  nickle  or  iron  are  varied  and 
include  lettering,  leaves,  flowers,  scrolls  and 
borders.  Rurmounting  many  of  the  stoves  are 
figures  of  birds  and  deer  in  bronze  or  a 
simple  ornamental  bar  of  shining  metal. 
The  tiles  used  are  square,  and  made  of  fine 
clay,  shaped  aud  painted  before  it  is  baked; 
they  are  pretty  in  designs  and  colors  and  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  stove  as  well  as  to  its 
beauty,  for  tiles  bring  the  quaint  Hollander 
and  other  ancient  people  to  our  thoughts. 
One  thing  that  we  have  missed  since  the  fire¬ 
places  disappeared,  is  the  feeling  that  the  fire 
connect*  us  with  homely,  contented  living, 
and  a  dark  stove  cannot  make  up  by  its 
warmth  for  this  loss;  even  the  most  open  and 
brightest,  suggest  no  thoughts  of  enthusiastic 
labor  such  as  the  builder  often  puts  into  the 
home  he  made,  with  its  fire  place  and  walls 
of  logs,  and  into  the  wood  cutting  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  winter's  fuel.  Where  the  mother'  is 
housekeeper,-  the  fire  that  will  always  shine 
in  the  children’s  thoughts  is  tbe  one  that  burns 
in  tbe  kitchen  stove.  Here  the  house-mother 
feels  no  regret  that  tbe  days  of  bending  over 
the  fire-place  to  cook  are  past,  and  the  children 
invest  the  stove  with  the  charms  of  dougbuut*, 
roasted  turkeys,  ginger  cakes,  molasses  candy, 
and  all  the  good  things  that  satisfied  their 
hungry  appetites,  built-  up  bone  and  muscle 
in  their  bodies,  and  contented  that  “sweet 
tooth”  every  boy  and  girl  possesses. 

Among  the  stoves  for  the  kitchen  are  shown 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  smallest 
made  to  economize  space  and  afford  all  ad¬ 
vantages  possible  for  six  dollars,  to  the  largest 
raoges  six  feet  high  set  in  bricks,  having  all 
the  modern  conveniences  and  costing  more 
than  $100.  Any  stove,  whether  sot  in  brick  or 
not,  is  called  a  range  when  the  hearth  is  at 
one  end.  One  style  of  these  ranges  have  a 
“high  closet”  above  them,  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  oven,  where  cooked  dishes  can  be 
placed  to  keep  hot;  at  tbe  end  of  the  range 
opposite  the  hearth  is  a  shelf  of  iron  about 
a  foot  wide,  and  surrounded  by  a  rod  on  which 
towels  may  be  hung,  or  else  a  reservoir  occu¬ 
pies  that  position;  over  the  hearth  are  two 
doors,  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  one  to 
be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  broiling;  by  this 
arrangement  what  is  cooking  on  top  of  the 
stove  need  not  be  removed  in  order  to  broil 
steak,  toast  bread,  etc.  Smaller  stoves  have 
five  or  six  holes  for  the  pots,  thus  making  use 
of  all  the  space  possible  on  the  top.  Tbe 
reservoirs  have  a  copper  boiler  inside,  which 
has  another  made  of  tin,  which  can  be  lifted 
out  to  be  cleaned  or  filled,  and  are  preferable 
to  porcelain  lined,  as  t  hese  soon  get  discolored 
and  the  porcelain  wears  off  in  spots.  Stove 


lids  are  made  in  several  pieces,  and  are  secure¬ 
ly  joined,  making  them  less  liable  to  break  or 
bacome  warped  by  the  heat.  They  are  made 
as  if  a  smaller  lid  was  within  a  larger  one,  or 
with  a  center-piece  resembling  a  flower. 

Oil  stoves  are  becoming  more  popular  every 
year,  and  are  now  made  as  beating  stoves, 
with  a  cast  iron  frame  that  radiates  heat 
equal  to  a  coal  stove  of  the  same  size.  These 
are  very  convenient  for  those  living  in  cities 
where  space  for  storing  fuel  Is  limited:  and 
they  might  be  used  in  the  country  in  rooms 
lacking  fines.  Not  only  do  these  stoves  give 
heat,  but  the  burner*  are  behind  mica  doors 
and  give  a  light  equal  to  a  large  lamp.  They 
a I*o  have  one,  two  or  three  places  for  cooking 
utensils,  as  well  a*  an  oven,  which  is  said  to 
bake  perfectly.  Would  not  one  of  these  be 
jost  what  is  needed  to  raise  the  temperature 
in  the  cellar,  cold  winter  nights,  or  to  stand 
in  the  pit  where  flowering  plants  are  stored, 
or  to  take  the  chill  from  the  air  in  any  room 
lacking  a  stove  where  work  must  be  done? 

If  they  could  be  nsed  in  this  way,  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  saved  in  one  night,  when  the 
mercury  suddenly  sought  the  very  bulb  in 
the  thermometer,  would  more  than  pay  for 
one  of  them. 

Another  style,  called  the  Parlor  Heater, 
is  made  for  heating  rooms  only,  and  is  of  a 
fancy  pattern  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  having 
an  urn  over  tbe  part  inclosing  the  burners. 
These  vary  in  prices  according  to  size,  from 
$5  to  $15,  while  quite  a  small  one,  giving  light 
and  boiling  only  one  pot  at  a  time,  is  offered 
for  $2.  Lamps  burning  oil,  arranged  for 
heating  water,  can  be  bought  for  75  cents. 

The  manufacturing  of  stoves  has  become  a 
large  industry  in  our  country.  There  are 
foundries  that  melt  auuually  eight  or  ten 
thousand  tons  of  iron.  The  iron  formerly 
used  was  Rcotch  pig,  but  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  now  prefer  our  own  ores.  The  advance  in 
the  beauty  of  stoves  has  heen  equaled  by  im¬ 
provements  in  the  general  construction. 
Changes  have  been  made  in  the  grates  and 
illumination ;  the  fire  chambers  are  now  lined 
with  patent  iron-stone,  and  the  provision  for 
ventilation  and  equal  distribution  of  heat  is 
better  than  evor  before.  All  parlor  stoves 
are  arranged  for  keeping  a  continuoui  fire. 
Many  stoves  are  sent  from  here  to  China, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  to  some  extent 
to  England  and  Germany. 

Good  fires  through  the  house  are  very  essen¬ 
tial  during  the  Winter,  and  good  stoves  are 
necessary  to  insure  them.  An  oven  that  is 
cracked  and  will  not  bake  half  the  time, 
means  many  an  unwholesome  mcul  and  not  a 
few  cross  words  and  angry  thoughts.  Cold, 
uncomfortable  rooms  take  the  very  life  out  of 
home,  and  cold  feet  and  aching  heads  do  not 
aid  in  work  or  pleasure  of  any  kind;  so  tnat 
warmth  is  an  important  element  during  the 
winter  season.  We  are  said  to  huve  more 
comforts  as  a  people  than  any  of  the  nations 
across  the  sea,  but  we  often  allow  miserable 
little  discomfort*  to  spoil  the  pleasures  of 
every  day.  And  cold  can  do  this  as  quickly  as 
anything  of  which  we  complain.  So  that  in 
looking  at  the  buudreds  of  stoves  for  sale,  be¬ 
side  tbe  pictures  of  cosy  warmth  they  suggest, 
is  another  of  old  cracked,  worn-out  stoves, 
and  shivering,  unhappy  people  around  them; 
not  always  la  homes  of  poverty  either;  but 
where  forethought  is  lacking,  and  discomforts 
courted,  rather  than  driven  out  with  a  vigor¬ 
ous  hand. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

The  culture  of  silk  is  an  industry  for  women. 
Though  in  its  infancy,  is  destined  to  become  a 
great  source  of  wealth  to  these  United  States. 
It  was  by  a  woman  the  art  was  first  discov¬ 
ered,  and  women  it  principally  adorn*  and  by 
women  let  it  be  produced.  Woman’s  work  has 
been  limited  to  a  very  few  kinds  of  employ¬ 
ment,  none  very  lucrative.  The  production 
of  silk  has  millions  of  dollars  for  the  willing 
workers  of  our  fair  daughters  of  America. 
The  industry  is  a  profitable  one  as  is  shown  by 
the  nations  engaged  in  it.  Our  climate  is  just 
as  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  silk  culture 
as  Ckiua,  where  it  originated  in  the  northern 
portion  of  that  country,  aud  where  we  get  the 
best  and  finest  silk.  We  should,  m  every  part 
of  our  country,  foster  this  industry;  we  have 
eager,  anxious  women  that  would  be  glad 
of  this  kiud  of  work,  but  they  lack  the 
courage  to  undertake  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance  that  silk  culture  should 
be  established  ou  a  firm  basis.  Without  na¬ 
tional  aid  it  will  necessarily  make  slow  pro¬ 
gress.  Congress  is  standing  in  her  own  light 
when  she  does  not  make  liberal  appropriations 
to  carry  on  this  great  industry.  Only  a  few 
years’  time,  and  it  would  be  all  returned 
through  the  revenue  derived  from  it.  Woman 
aud  woman’s  work  is  ouo  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  She  has  ever  been  depend¬ 
ent,  though  her  share  of  toil  has  been  heavily 
borne;  aud  it  is  very  important  that  she 
should  share  in  this  appropriate  industry.  We 
ought  to  plant  the  mulberry  tree,  as  its  uses 
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are  many.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish, 
therefore  can  be  used  by  cabinet  makers. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  shade  and  ornamental 
tree,  is  very  productive  in  its  fruit,  as 
well  as  its  silk  producing  food.  One  acre 
of  the  best  white  mulberry,  called  the  Rose 
Leon  and  Japouica,  will  feed  from  80,000  to 
100,000  worms;  not  the  poorer  kind  of  mul¬ 
berry.  bnt  the  best,  as  I  have  named.  The 
common  kinds  produce  a  coarse  and  unsal¬ 
able  silk.  When  we  lay  the  foundation  of 
silk  culture,  let  it  be  with  the  very  best  silk 
worm  breeds  and  best  mulberry  trees.  Dwarf 
trees,  planted  four  feet  apart,  comes  in  full 
bearing  of  leaves  in  three  years;  if  they  are 
kept  trimmed  low  the  leaves  are  more  easily 
gathered.  When  purchasing  either  silk- worm 
eggs  or  mulberry  trees,  be  sure  to  get  them  of 
reliable  persons.  The  different  Women’s  Silk 
Culture  Associations,  which  have  been  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  our  people,  are  doing  a 
great  work.  They  are  composed  of  ladies  of 
intelligence  and  good  standing  in  society, 
who  are  working  for  t  he  benefit  of  the  people 
of  our  land.  Any  new  enterprise  needs 
the  influence  and  help  of  our  best  citizens,  to 
insure  success,  aud  thus  advance  the  right 
Our  manufacturer*  import  largely  from 
Prance  thotr  raw  silk,  which  la  prepared 
almost  wholly  by  her  women  and  children. 
We  have  everything  necessary  iu  our  own 
country  to  establish  this  industry  at  very 
slight  expense.  Tho  Osage  Orange  can  be 
used  until  the  mulberry  trees  grow.  In  the 
meantime  we  can  be  gaining  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  as  silk  culture  is  a  business  that  should 
be  well  understood  before  we  can  expect  to 
realise  a  profit. 

But  we  want  our  people  to  try  silk  culture, 
even  if  it  is  on  a  small  scale  at  first;  then, 
should  they  fail  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
it  will  stimulate  them  to  further  study,  which 
eventually  leads  to  success. 

MRS.  M.  C.  BUCKNER. 
- •  *  ♦ 
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A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE. 

The  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month,  Octo¬ 
ber,  which  to  rue,  is  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
twelve  gems,  that  glide  into  the  pust  until 
the  crown  for  the  year  is  completed;  only  to 
begin  again  bringing  hbw  joys,  or  pains, 
pleasures  or  sorrows,  thereby  giving  us  less, 
and  gradually  loss  time,  to  prepare  for  the 
life  beyond,  unless  we  begin  now,  to  day. 

A  company  of  friends,  laid  an  aged  form 
under  the  sod  this  afternoon,  one  who  bad 
clung  long  aud  tenderly  to  life,  but  like  the 
faded  leaf  that  has  done  its  work,  and  left 
the  branch,  falling  to  the  grouud,  60  he,  at 
last  gently  passed  away,  and  vrt  laid  him  to 
rest.  “  W«  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.” 

These  sunny  days!  how  spicy  the  air,  how 
mellow  aud  blue  and  hazy,  the  glimmering 
landscape]  It  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture,  tho 
memory  of  which  will  linger  with,  and  cheer 
us  when  the  dead  white  wall  of  Winter  shuts 
us  in,  for  in  a  little  while,  when  the  trees, 
robed  so  regally  now  are  left  alone,  stretch¬ 
ing  their  bare  arms  to  a  pitiless  leaden  sky. 

The  flowers  are  all  takeu  in  now,  geraniums 
stored  in  the  cellar  in  boxes,  with  as  much 
earth  left  on  the  loots  as  possible,  so  they  can 
be  watered  occasionally,  thereby  living  and 
having  some  ambition  all  Winter,  starting 
much  earlier  in  tb#  Spring.  I  do  not  approve 
the  plan  of  shaking  the  dirt  from  the  roots 
and  hanging  up  head  downward,  they  may 
struggle  through,  but  why  tax  them  so  hard, 
when  the  other  way  is  just  as  easily  accom¬ 
plished? 

For  winter  blooming  I  rooted  slips  in  leaf 
mold,  and  then  transplanted.  Had  a  box 
made,  which  fitted  in  the  windowsill,  where 
they  catch  the  western  sunshius;  and  in  this 
window  garden  I  planted  double  scarlet 
geraniums  in  center,  silver  leaf  and  double 
pink  on  one  side,  white  and  salmon  on  tho 
other.  They  are  now  thriving  beautifully, 
the  soil  being  loose  leaf  mold,  and  in  pots  I 
have  other  varieties  doiug  equally  as  well. 

Perhaps  this  may  not  be  just  the  place  to 
mention  it,  but  we  think  the  tomatoes  grown 
from  the  Run  ax  seed  received  last  Spring, 
are  the  best  we  ever  raised.  Smooth,  firm,  ' 


equally  ripe  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time,  and 
fine  flavor,  what  more  could  be  desired?  Have 
canned,  pickled,  and  preserved,  and  they  are 
“  ever  the  same.” 

The  “  buffalo  moth,”  which  is  described  by 
a  friend  as  looking  “like  an  apple  seed,  with 
a  rim  of  fur  around  one  end,”  have  com¬ 
mitted  great  depredation  in  this  vicinity,  eat¬ 
ing  the  most  costly  carpets,  and  woolen 
articles  of  great  value;  and,  like  other  kinds 
of  moth,  they  prefer  darkness  to  light;  conse¬ 
quently  ventilated,  sunshiny  rooms  are  not  so 
apt  to  harbor  them  as  those  that  are  closed, 
for  months  at  a  time.  Watch  for  them,  they 
work  quick  and  sure.  Farmers’  wivestopen 
your  spure  rooms,  Summer  and  Winter,  to 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  KVA  amks. 

[There  is  nothing  that  we  have  found  to  be 
so  sure  a  protection  from  moths,  in  fain  and 
clothing,  as  Insect  powder.  We  have  put  It  in 
the  fur  trimming  ou  cloaks,  were  not  careful 
to  keep  it  from  the  quilted  silk  liuitig,  either, 
aud  have  never  been  disappointed  upon 
removing  the  coverings  in  the  Fall.  Muff  and 
boa  luivo  been  packed  away  iu  this  powder  tor 
years,  with  a  fresh  application  each  Spring. 
Eds.] 

Domestic  Cconomt) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 

PITHS. 

A  Step-ladder  is  a  handy  thing  at  house¬ 
cleaning  time;  but  be  sure  that  it  is  strong 
and  safe.  You  can  have  a  good,  strong,  (inn 
ladder  made  by  any  carpenter  for  $2. 

Farmers’  wives  see  more  of  their  husbands 
than  most  other  wives  do  of  theirs. 

Query;  Do  farmers’ wives  think  more  of 
their  husbands  than  the  wives  of  those  who 
follow  other  occupations?  That  depends. 

The  true  secret  of  contentment  lies  deeper 
than  the  mere  possession  of  wordly  happiness, 
and  surely  is  to  be  found  not  in  apathetic  in¬ 
difference.  or  in  artificial  excitement,  but 
rather  in  the  diligent  discharge  ol’  duty  iu 
that  state  of  life  to  which  we  are  called. 

Fruits,  properly  eaten, are  the  natural  cor¬ 
rectives  for  a  disordered  digestion.  They 
should  not  be  oaton,  however,  at.  the  end  of  a 
meal.wheu  the  stomach  is  already  taxed,  or  at 
night,  when  the  digestive  organ*  are  enfeebled. 

For  chilblains,  apply  a  poultice  of  raw 
cranberries.  It  will  usually  give  relief  iu 
the  most  distressing  cases 
Cultivate  any  display  of  affection  your 
children  show  for  each  other. 

Buy  a  rattan  rocker  or  square  chair,  cush¬ 
ion  and  trim  with  satin  ribbon  aud  bows. 

It  will  prove  an  acceptable  Christmas  gift  to 
any  lady. 

It  U  aggravating  for  a  woman  to  cleau  a 
floor  aud  then  have  her  husbaud  or  the  “boys’’ 
walk  over  it  and  leave  muddy  tracks  wherever 
he  or  they  step.  Rubber  boots  are  worse 
than  leather,  for  they  leave  tracks  when  ap¬ 
parently  clean. 

In  Germany  women  do  tho  heaviest  of  the 
out-of-door  work.  Think  of  an  American 
woman  beiug  hitched  up  with  a  cow  to  a 
plow,  or  before  a  wagon  drawing  a  heavy 
load,  while  the  womau'i  husband  or  some 
man  guides  the  plow  or  walks  beside  the 
wagon  doing  only  the  lightest  of  tho  work. 
There  are  worse  things  evidently  than  being 
an  American  farmer’s  wife. 

Without  love  women  would  fulfil  none  of 
the  purposes  of  their  existence;  they  would 
be  as  fruits  without  flavor— flowers  without 
sweetness. 

-  ■ 

LEAVES  FROM  A  WESTERN  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER’S  JOURNAL. 

ANNI*  L.  JACK. 

“There  is  not  anything  In  the  house  but 
•alt  pork,”  l  heard  the  cook  say  to  Aunt  Dor- 
cas.  “Oh,  that  is  all  right,”  aud  she  gave  a 
jolly  little  laugh,  and  said,  “I’ve  lived  too 
long  away  from  markets  and  fre»h  meat  not 
to  know  how  to  make  a  meal,  or  a  dozen,  out 
of  salt  pork.  Once  on  a  time  I  cut  it  iu  thick 
chunks,  and  fried  it  in  its  own  grease  over  a 
hot  fire  af  ter  parboiling ;  but  no  w  f  cut  it  as  tb  in 
as  possible,  take  off  the  rind,  and  steep  it  first 
in  clean,  soft  water,  about  milk-warm.  Ic  re¬ 
quires  rather  slow  cooking,  and,  when  done, 
can  bosetin  the  oven  to  keep  warm.”  And 
all  the  time  Aunt  Dorcas  wa-i  working  while 
she  talked,  and  then  prepared  a  gravy  of 
milk  and  flour  and  some  of  the  grease  from 
the  meat,  in  a  clean  frying-pan.  She  toasted 
some  stale  bread,  and  dipped  it  in  the  gravy, 
using  it  as  a  garnish  for  the  meat,  frying  a 
few  eggs  to  lay  between.  “In  this  way  a 
little  pork  goes  a  long  way, "said  she.  “Child¬ 
ren  prefer  the  toast,  egg  aud  gravy  to  the 
meat.”  Then  she  cut  up  some  apples  and 
fried  them  as  we  do  Saratoga  potatoes,  re¬ 
moving  the  cores,  but  not  peeling  the  apples. 

It  made  altogether  a  palatable  dinner,  and, 
as  she  predicted,  the  children  liked  the  toast 
and  gravy  with  their  baked  potatoes  better 
than  the  meat. 

One  day  she  cooked  what  she  called  “fur- 


mity"  in  the  place  of  barley  or  rice.  It  was 
made  by  steeping  wheat  for  24  hours,  then 
boiling  it  gently  in  soft  water  for  six  hours. 
It  is  then  set  away  for  future  use,  and  when 
wanted  is  covered  with  milk  upon  the  stove 
and  allowed  to  simmer.  Half  an  hour  before 
it  is  wanted,  stir  iu  a  couple  of  well-beaten 
eggs,  a  little  allspice  and  sugar  to  taste.  **It’s 
a  nice  dish,"  said  nuut;  "and  where  we  grow 
so  much  wheat  it  is  always  handy  to  keep  it. 
boiled  aud  ready  for  use.  One  can’t  always 
be  running  to  tho  store  for  rice,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  always  liked  funnity  the  best.” 

“Did  you  ever  steam  eggs?"  she  asked  one 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  she  took  up  a 
pie  plate,  buttered  it,  aud  broke  some  eggs  on 
it,  then  seasoned  thorn  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  a  little  butter.  Then  she  set  the  plate  in 
a  steamer,  and  cooked  till  set.  They  were 
done  to  a  turn,  and  would  be  a  good  dish  for 
a  delicate  appetite.  “Eggs  aud  chickens  are 
plentiful  out  West,  dearie,”  she  said,  “aud 
we  try  aud  cook  them  with  as  much  variety 
as  possible.” 

RAW  OYSTERS. 

Raw  oysters  can  be  eaten  without  fear  by 
most  persons  suffering  from  indigestion  Of 
course  they  are  not  to  be  eaten  swimming  in 
Worcestershire  sauce  or  tomato  catchup  Salt, 
if  necessary,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice.  A  worthy  physieiuu  snysthut 
raw  oysters,  eaten  under  medical  supervision, 
will  give  relief  not  only  to  dyspeptics,  but  to 
those  suffering  from  pulmonary  and  nervous 
affections.  From  our  own  experience,  Iu  case 
of  indigestion,  we  think  tho  remedy  worthy 
of  trial,  at  least  by  sufferers  from  this  depres¬ 
sing  malady. 

PRESERVING  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Our  contributor,  Dr.  Hoskins,  says:  “The 
principal  objection  of  cooks  to  the  use  of 
gooseberries,  especially  in  hotels,  where,  if 
they  use  any  they  must  use  many,  is  the  slow 
work  of  picking  off  stems  and  dry  blossoms. 
Some  of  my  large  hotel  customers  have  ceased 
doing  this,  regarding  it  as  unnecessary,  the 
pies  being  just  ns  acceptable  without  this 
work. 

A  considerable  demand  for  green  goose¬ 
berries  is  for  bottling,  and  if  it  were  generally 
known  that  this  fruit  can  he  perfectly  pre¬ 
served  tho  year  round  iu  common  bottles, 
with  pure  water,  requiring  only  to  be  well 
corked  and  kept  iu  a  cool  place,  many  more 
would  be  called  for.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
examine  well  that  no  jammed  or  crushed 
berries  go  into  tho  bottles,  that  pure  cold 
spring  or  well  water  is  used  for  filling  bottles, 
and  that,  they  are  well  corked  (they  need  not 
be  sealed),  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar.  Thus 
prepared,  they  keep  perfectly,  and  are  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  very  cheap  material  for  pies 

during  the  Winter.” 

- «♦« 

ECONOMY  NOTES. 

At  our  house  for  the  past  three  weeks,  we 
have  been  eating  tomatoes  that  were  picked 
off  full-grown  but  green,  the  night  before  our 
first  heavy  frost.  Iu  this  way  1  prolong  the 
tomato  season  a  month. 

I  wanted  to  shell  some  snap-beans  that  had 
been  left  on  the  bushes  until  after  frost.  The 
pods  wore  so  brittle  that  I  despaired  of  getting 
enough  shelled  for  dinner.  I  noticed  a  few 
pods  that  were  wet  by  the  dew  opened  with 
out  trouble,  so  I  poured  boiling  water  over 
them,  enough  to  cover,  set  them  aside  for  a 
short  time,  when  I  was  aide  to  shell  them  in 
a  third,  or  less,  of  the  time  it  would  have 
taken  me  had  I  shelled  them  dry. 

I  have  a  green  and  white  matting  6n  my 
dining-room  floor.  Every  week  or  two  I 
scrub  all  soiled  places  with  a  brush  and  boil¬ 
ing  water,  strong  with  sa  t,  and  wipe  dry 
with  a  cloth.  This  treatment  restored  it  to  a 
respectable  condition  after  some  youngsters 
had  stained  it  sadly  with  grapes. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 
- 

HINTS  ON  SOUP  MAKING. 

The  cooking  utensils  must  be  scrupulously 
clean.  Pound  the  bones  into  small  pieces. 
Cover  with  cold  water.  Cook  long  and  slow¬ 
ly.  Boil  the  day  before  wanted,  that,  is,  with 
out  the  vegetables,  turn  into  an  earthen-wure 
dish,  and  tho  next  day  remove  every  particle 
of  fat  that  has  risen  to  the  surface.  Strain 
if  you  like.  Rice,  barley,  celery,  parsley, 
onion,  carrots,  or  any  vegetables  that  you 
add,  should  not  bo  boiled  with  the  moat  and 
water  longer  than  an  hour  before  serving,  as 
loDg  boiling  of  vegetables  with  tho  stock  is 
apt  to  give  the  soup  a  rank  taste.  Should  any 
vegetable  require  a  longer  boiling,  cook  it  by 
itself  and  then  add  to  the  soup.  Pass  the  soup 
through  a  seive,  or  serve  with  the  vegetables 
cut  iu  small  pieces.  Too  many  vegetables  iu 
your  soup  will  convert  it  into  a  stew.  When 
adding  pepper  and  salt,  rather  put  in  too  little 
than  too  much.  Those  members  of  your  family 


who  like  their  soup  highly  peppered  or  salted, 
cau  season  it  at  their  pleasure.  The  same 
may  he  said  about  addiug  Worcestershire  or 
pepper  sauces,  catchup,  soyti.  etc.  White  soup 
is  made  from  tho  meat  of  veal  or  fowl.  The 
second  water  in  which  a  piece  of  corned  beef 
has  been  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
cracked  bones  and  bits  of  fresh  meat,  forms 
the  foundation  of  a  soup  that  is  very  much 
liked  by  the  members  of  my  family.  Some 
persons  think  that  the  addition  of  a  small  ham 
bouo  to  beef  soup  is  an  improvement ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  putting  hnm  bones  iu 
bean  soup,  I  cannot  say  that  the  flavorof  ham 
given  to  any  other  soup,  improves  it  for  my 
palate.  _ _  mrs.  c. 

PRETTY  THINGS  SEEN  AT  A  FRIEND’S 
HO  USE. 

Katy  B.  is  an  industrious,  vivacious  little 
friend  of  mine,  with  plenty  of  leisure  nud 
some  pocket  tnonoy  at  her  commaud.  She  has 
a  mania  for  “fancy”  work  and  home  decora- 
tion.  During  a  recent  visit  at  her  house,  I 
jotted  down  a  few  notes  on  her  handy-work, 
thinking  they  might  prove  of  value  to  some 
of  the  Rural  girls. 

In  the  center  of  their  dining-room  table  she 
kept  a  pot  of  Maiden-hair  Fern,  with  a  strip 
of  garnet  plush  bound  around  the  pot 
and  neatly  sewed  together,  so  that  the  joiuing 
scarcely  showed.  The  green  and  garnet 
against  the  white  cloth,  p  oduced  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  effect. 

I  noticed  iu  the  parlors  vo  or  three  vases 
holding  cut  flowers — rose  uds,  Lily  of  tho 
Valley,  smilax  and  fern  fronds.  Upon  close 
inspection,  I  found  that  the  smilax  aud  ferns 
alone  were  real,  the  flowers  being  artificial. 
The  “witch”  told  me  that  her  bouquets  de¬ 
ceived  most,  of  her  friends,  and  I  did  not  won¬ 
der,  for  the  flowers  were  so  perfect,  as  to  al¬ 
most  defy  detection,  as  they  were  mingled 
with  the  greens.  I  thought  it  quite  an  idea 
for  those  who  could  not  afford  cut  (lowers  in 
W  inter. 

Katy  showed  me  a  uovel  pin  cushion  she 
had  just  finished,  aud  which  was  destined  to 
be  a  Christmas  gift  to  her  mother.  She  had 
made  four  satin  bags — two  light  blue  and  two 
canary  color — which  were  about  five  inches 
in  length  and  three  in  width.  She  had  fringed 
out  the  tops,  filled  them  with  bran,  tied  them 
up  with  narrow  ribbon  (the  blue  bags  were 
tied  with  canary  color,  aud  the  euuary  with 
blue),  making  a  bow  and  short  ends.  On  oue 
bag  she  had  painted  in  fancy  letters,  “Oats;” 
on  another,  "Rye;”  on  the  third,  “Wheat;” 
on  the  fourth,  “Coro.”  These  bags  were 
piled  oue  against  the  other  and  fastened  with 
glue  ton  plain,  wooden  placque,  which  was 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pie  H -’>e.  She  had 
left  a  space  on  one  side  of  t'  e  placque  where 
she  had  scrawled: 

“This  I*  the  mat 
That  lay  In  the  xa 
That  Jack  built." 

Two  tiny,  white  silk  mice,  one  peeping  out 
from  the  bags  and  the  other  on  the  edge  of 
the  placque,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
bit  of  “fuss  and  feathers.”  aunt  jane. 

—  «»♦ 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

POTATO  balls. 

Prepare  and  nicely  season  the  same  as  you 
would  for  mashed  potatoes.  While  hot,  form 
into  balls  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  Butter  a 
fiat  pan,  and  plueo  the  balls  on  it.  Brush  over 
with  beaten  egg,  aud  brown  in  the  oven.  To 
remove  from  the  tin,  slip  a  knife  under  and 
slide  on  to  a  hot  platter.  Hard  boiled  eggs 
cut  in  slices,  and  parsley, are  a  pretty  garnish. 
A  breakfast  or  lunch  dish.  a  b. 

SWEET  POTATO  PIE. 

Pare,  boil  and  masb.  Take  a  quart  of  tho 
potato,  a  quart  of  milk,  four  beaten  eggs, 
sugar  to  taste,  a  little  salt,  and  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg,  as  liked.  Bake  the  same  as  you  would 
squash  pies. 

JUMBLES. 

Three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  of  butter,  five 
of  flour,  one  beaten  egg,  half  a  touspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  warm 
water,  and  any  flavoring  liked.  Roll  thin, 
sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar,  cut  iu  round 
cakes,  and  cut  a  small  piece  from  the  center 
of  each,  or  press  a  raisin  or  bit  of  citron  into 
each  center.  A  little  more  flour  may  be 
needed  when  rolling  out.  city  cook. 

POTATOES  FLAVORED  WITH  ONION. 

Fry  a  large  spoonful  of  minced  onion  in 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  beef  drippings  and 
butter  mixed.  When  lightly  browned,  add 
cold  sliced  potatoes,  seasoned  and  cut  into 
small  pieces  as  you  stir  them.  When  heated 
through  they  are  ready  to  be  eateD. 

COUNTRY  COOK. 


Kloraford’n  Acid  Phosphate, 

For  Wakeful  lies*. 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Clothier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  says; 
“I  prescribed  it  fora  Catholic  priest,  who  was 
a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  ner 
vousness,  etc.  He  reports  great  benefit. — A  c  v. 
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Weld,  the  “agony”  is  over — or  nearly  so. 
Usually  tbe  result  of  a  Presidential  election 
is  known  through  out  the  length  aud  breadth 
of  the  land  the  night  of  the  election,  or  the 
morning  after  it.  Of  course,  the  precise  fig¬ 
ures  cannot  be  given  so  early,  but  the  general 
result  is  known.  In  1876  the  outcome  in  Flor¬ 
ida  was  in  doubt  for  some  days— yea.  indeed 
for  several  months— and  this  year  the  result 
in  New  York  has  been  In  doubt  since  Tuesday. 
Then  the  election  hiuged  on  the  lour  votes  of 
the  Flowery  State;  now  it  turns  on  the  8ft 
votes  of  the  Empire  State.  Then  a  special 
Commission,  called  into  existence  by  unpre¬ 
cedented  Congressional  legislation,  decided 
the  matter;  lliere  is  little  doubt  but  the  ordi¬ 
nary  State  authorities  wiLl  decide  the  question 
in  tbe  present  case.  Indeed,  practically,  it  is 
decided  already,  as  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  have  carried 
the  State  by  ubout  1,200  plurality.  Slight 
clerical  errors  are  constantly  discovered  in 
tbe  returns  from  various  precincts;  but  those 
on  one  side  counterbalance  those  on  the  other. 
The  plurality  on  either  side  is  so  small,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  “official  count"  alone  will  sat¬ 
isfy  all  parties.  This  will  be  made  next  Wednes¬ 
day.  In  this  and  other  "close"  Slates,  thereare, 
of  course,  numerous  charges  of  "colonization, ” 
"bribery,”  "repeating,”  "ballot-box  stuffing,” 
and  other  forms  of  fraud ;  aud  no  doubt,  some 
of  the  charges  are  true— on  both  sides . 

Who  killed  Republican  Cock  Robin!  Of 
course,  t lie  Democrats  helped;  so  did  the  In¬ 
dependents;  but  the  fatal  arrow  was  shot  by 
the  unforgiving  Stalwarts.  They  made  no 
noise;  formed  no  organization;  held  no  meet¬ 
ings;  printed  no  documents— but  they  voted. 
They  remembered  that  Foiger  had  been  de¬ 
feated  for  the  Governorship  by  Cleveland 
through  the  action  of  Blaine  aud  his  friends; 
they  remembered  Blaine’s  assaults  on  Conk- 
ling,  and  they  voted  to  square  the  account. 
The  returns  from  Oneida  County  alone— 
Conkling’s  home— whore  Garfield  had  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  1,046,  now  show  a  plurality  of  28 
for  Clevelaud  a  change  of  1,074  votesin  that 
little  county  uloue.  or  700  more  than  the 
plurality  for  Cleveland  in  the  whole  State. 
It.  is  possible,  however,  that  Republican 

Cock  Robin  isn’t  dead  yet . . 

At  present  the  correct  returns  seem  to  Vie  as 
follows: 

THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE. 

DEMOCRATIC  states. 


States. 

Plurality. 

Electors 

Alabama . 

.  30.000 

10 

Arkausas  . 

.  28,  IKK) 

7 

Connecticut . 

.  1.200 

6 

Delaware . 

.  3,000 

3 

Florida  . 

.  5.104 

4 

Georgia..... . 

.  45,000 

12 

Indiana . 

.  3.000 

15 

Kentucky . 

.  45.  GOO 

13 

Louisiaua . 

. .  20.00(1 

8 

MarylOUd  . 

.  10,000 

8 

Mississippi . 

. .  20.  (HH) 

9 

Missouri  . 

.  20.000 

1ft 

New  Jersey . 

.  4,112 

9 

New  York  . 

.  1.2(H) 

36 

North  Carolina... 

.  9,000 

11 

Sout  h  Carolina . . . . 

. .  43.000 

9 

Tennessee . 

.  20.000 

12 

Texas  . 

.  98.500 

13 

Virginia  . 

.  14.000 

12 

West  Virginia . 

.  4,000 

ft 

Total . 

REPUBLICAN  STATES. 

.  219 

States. 

Plurality. 

Electors. 

California .  500 

Colorado.  .  8,500 

Illinois .  15.000 

Iowa  .  43.000 

Kausas.. .  47.000 

Maiue  .  20.000 

Massachusetts .  10,000 

Michigan .  4.000 

Minnesota.., .  32,000 

N  ebrnska . . . .  20. 000 

Nevada  .  1.000 

New  Hampshire .  4.000 

Ohio  .  11,000 

Oregon-....- .  1,500 

Pennsylvania .  28.000 

Rhode  Island .  7,000 

Vermont .  25.0(H) 

Wisconsin .  9,000 


recapitulation. 


Democratic . 219 

Republican . 182 

Cleveland’s  majority .  37 

Indiana,  however,  is  claimed  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  Tbe  interest  in  the  Presidential  election 
has  been  so  great  that  little  news  has  hitherto 
come  with  regard  to  municipal,  State,  aud 
Congressional  elections  in  various  parts  ol  the 
country.  All  important  information  on  this 

point  will  be  condensed  here  next  week . 

It  is  with  much  regret  and  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  we  learn  of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Allen,  the  admirable  wife  of  our 


long-time  friend  and  contributor,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen.  She  had  been  an  invalid  for  10  years, 
during  which  period  she  had  been  confined  to 
the  house  most  of  the  time;  her  death,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  due  to  neuralgia  of  the  heart, 
was  unexpected,  as  there  wf  re  no  very  serious 
premonotory  syiuptoms.  Mrs.  Allen  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
her  many  virtues  greatly  endeared  her  to  a 

large  circle  of  friends  . . 

Jones,  the  would-be  assassin  of  Ouiteau, 
was  tried  at  Washington  last  Monday,  and 
the  jury,  after  being  out  20  minutes,  acquitted 
him.  The  defence  was  that  he  was  not  the 
man  “on  the  brown  horse,”  who  did  tbe  shoot¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  he  was,  however . The 

estimated  decrease  of  the  public  debt  for  Oc¬ 
tober  is  $8,250,000 . The  ex-slaves  of  the 

South  now  pay  tuxes  on  a  tax  valuation  of 
$9,000,000,  and  have  acquired  proprietorship 

iu  000,000  acres  of  land . The  severest 

storm  for  50  years,  together  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  high  tide,  did  an  enormous  amount 
of  damage  along  the  Bt.  Lawrence  River  on 
Thursday.  At  Quebec  waves  nine  feet  high 
swept  over  the  wharves,  and  flooded  all  tbe 
warehouses  aud  buildings  on  low  ground— loss 
not  less  than  $350,000.  At  various  other  points 
along  the  river  much  injury  was  also  done, 

aggregating  tons  of  thousands  of  dollars . . 

....A  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  various  parts  of 

Canada  on  Wednesday . It  is  said  that 

the  county  of  McIntosh,  Dakota,  which 
was  entirely  Government  land  until  90  days 
ago,  does  not  yet  contain  men  enough  to  fill 
the  usual  offices,  but  they  have  elected  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  they  will  go . Eight 

hundred  barrels  of  flour,  sent  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government,  has  been  delivered  to  the 

distressed  Labrador  fishermen . Mr. 

Charles  E.  Coon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  returned  to  Washington 
from  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  has  been  designated  by 
Secretary  McCulloch  to  sign,  in  his  stead,  war¬ 
rants  for  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys. 
....The  number  of  medical  colleges  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  stated  to  be  139. 

Of  medical  students  there  arc  12,00(1.  of  whom 
10,000  are  "regulars,”  1,200  are  homoeopaths, 

750  eclectics  and  50  physio  medicals . 

The  Episcopal  Council  of  Nebraska  on  Wed 
nesday  again  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worth¬ 
ington,  of  Detroit,  as  Bishop,  in  the  hope 

that  this  time  he  will  accept . 

A  saloon  keeper  of  Cincinnati  brought  suit  to 
recover  moneys  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Scott  Law,  which  has  just  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  Justice  Anthony  decided 
that  one  year  aud  one  day  having  elapsed 
since  the  payment  of  the  tax,  recovery  was 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Hamil¬ 
ton  County  is  interested  iu  the  decision  to  the 
amount  of  $400,000 . Charles  J.  Faulk¬ 

ner.  w  ho  died  Saturday  at  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia,  was  Minister  to  France  before  the 
civil  war,  and  served  as  chief  of  staff  to 

Stonewall  Jackson.. . Judge  Zane’s 

late  sentence  of  Rudger  Clawson,  tbe 
Mormou  polygamist,  to  four  years’  impri¬ 
sonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $800,  and  his 
his  refusal  to  accept  bail,  are  the  best  fruits 

of  Utuh  legislation  thus  far.  . . . 

The  Ohio  Divorce  Reform  League  has 
issued  a  circular,  which  gives  some  startling 
facts  as  to  divorce  in  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  divorces  Iu  New  England  in  1878, 
was  2, 113,  or  about  one  to  every  10  marriages. 
Iu  California  the  ratio  is  about  one  to  seven 
marriages.  In  the  whole  country  the  ratio 
has  doubled  in  the  last  30  years,  aud  the  pre¬ 
sent  increase  is  still  greater.  In  Ohio  there 
were  873  divorces  in  1805,  and  1,905  in  1883. 
This  is  an  increase  of  233  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  of  marriages  in  the  same  time  was 
only  30  per  cent.  Tbe  ratio  iu  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio,  iu  188S,  was  one  divorce  to 
four  marriages,  and  one  petition  for  divorce 

to  every  two  marriages... . 

...  It  is  reported  at  Washington  that  $100,- 
000.000  have  already  been  expended  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  while  not  one  twentieth  of 
the  work  has  been  done;  and  that  our  Govern 
ment  anticipates  the  early  bankruptcy  of  the 
corporation.  Its  iuterest  charges  are  already 
$6,000,000  a  year . Minister  Foster  is  re¬ 

ported  at  Madrid  as  having  negotiated  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
Spanish  Cabinet.  It  contemplates  a  reciproc¬ 
ity  treaty  covering  tbe  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  British  and  Spanish  W  est  indies,  aud 
applying  on  the  one  baud  to  West  India  sugar, 
molasses  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and 
on  the  other  to  breadstuffs  and  many  of  our 
manufactures,  as  well  as  to  our  cattle 
and  fish .  Over  6, 000  government  offi¬ 

cials  left  Washington  desolate  in  order  to  vote. 

_ The  notorious  Ex-Gov.  Moses,  of  South 

Carolina,  in  jail  at  Detroit  charged  with 
swindling  Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  Rev.  Mr.  Atter- 
bury  and  others,  tried  to  hang  himself  in  his 

cell  last  week  but  failed . The  Canadian 

Pacific  Railroad  will  be  represented  by  au  ex¬ 
tensive  display  at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition. 
....There  have  been  in  all  100  weddings  at 


tbe  mission  chapel  in  San  Francisco  between 
Christian  Chinese. 


FOREIGN  NEWS.  J 

Saturday,  November  8. 

In  view  of  the  absorbing  interest  in  domes¬ 
tic  events,  there  bas  been  during  tbe  week, 
little  foreign  news  of  interest  to  Americans,  1 
Agitation  is  either  slumbering  as  usual  in  ( 
Ireland  or  breaking  out  in  spite  here  and 
there.  Fight  still  going  on  in  England  be¬ 
tween  Liberals  and  Conservatives  about  Fran¬ 
chise  and  Distribution  Bills.  The  former  are 
afraid  the  Liberal  majorities  created  in  towns 
by  tbe  Franchise  Bill,  will  be  so  gerryman¬ 
dered  as  to  swamp  tbe  Conservative  majori¬ 
ties  in  country  places.  Lately,  the  Commons 
took  a  whole  evening  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  Fair  Trade  and  Free  Trade.  In  the  dismis¬ 
sion  it  was  stated  that  complaints  were  made 
that  rents  were  diminishing  everywhere,  that 
capital  was  leaving  England  for  present  in¬ 
vestment  in  "protection”  countries,  and  that 
the  English  trade  was  "suffering  from  foreign 

countries  and  protective  duties” . 

...  Tbe  English  Ministry  has  abandoned  the 
Australian  Federation  Bill,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  displayed  by  the  Assembly  of 

New  South  Wales . Reports  that  El 

Mahdi  had  captured  Khartoum  and  its  garri¬ 
son  under  Chinese  Gordon,  have  been  contra¬ 
dicted  by  news  from  Gordon  himself.  Gen. 
Wolseley  is  pushing  southward  to  his  relief, 
but  bis  movements  are  slow  owing  to  defects 
in  the  commissariat  due  to  difficulties  in  trans¬ 
porting  supplies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  tbe  cataracts  of  the  Nile . 


"DOING  A  ORA  8  II  WORK  FOR  ME." 

In  sending  for  a  new  supply  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  a  gentleman  at  Walnut.  Iowa,  says: 

"1  cannot  get  along  without  it,  as  it  is  do 
iny  such  a  grand  work  for  me.  You  would 
not  believe.  me  to  (»•  the  some  miserable  wan  J 
was  a  year  ago  to  see  me  now .  1  am  gaining 
so  fast  in  flesh.  I  weigh  wore  now  than  J 
ever  did  in  my  life  before,  but  l  still  have 
pains  through  my  lungs  when  I  do  any  work: 
but  other  ways  I  am  feeling  us  well  as  ever  I 
did.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discover)'  nud  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption.  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  aud  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis- 
euses,  will  bo  sent  free.  Address  [Iks.  Stak- 
key&  Palen,  1109 Girurd  Bt.,  Fhilada.—  Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  November  8. 

Up  to  last  week  the  total  shipments  of 
apples  from  Boston,  New  York  und  Montreal 
were  152, W0  barrels.  An  advance  In  foreign 
market  prices  is  hoped  for,  and  steamship 
rates  between  this  port  and  Liverpool  have 
fallen.  Red  apples  are  at  present  the  favor¬ 
ites  of  England,  and  Hubbardstons  as  well  as 

Buldwins  are  in  demand .  Professor 

Riley,  the  entomologist,  who  has  been  makiug 
a  tour  in  France  for  scientific  investigation, 
thinks  the  only  remedy  for  the  phylloxera  is 
an  emulsion  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  ker¬ 
osene  diluted  with  water  and  injected  into  tbe 

roots  of  the  vine . It  is  not  generally 

understood  that  much  of  the  laud  preserved 
for  game  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  leases  a  huudred-aud  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  such  lands  for  his  preserves. 

. . . The  Edelweiss  is  to  be  found  on 

Mount  Ranier,  in  Washington  Territory . 

.  .Volume  ft  of  the  Ohio  Polaud-China  Record 
has  been  issued  by  W.  H.  Todhunter,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Middletown,  O . According  to  the 

most  recent  returns  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  each,  the  actual  acreage  of  woods  and 
forests  in  Europe  (Turkey,  Spain  aud  Portu¬ 
gal  excluded)  is  ftSfi.9ftO.391  English  acres. 
The  highest  percentage  to  area  is  42  38.  in 

Russia  ;  the  lowest  1.02,  in  Ireland . 

The  October  rains  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
caught  a  part  of  the  grape  crop  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  damage  of  $1,000,000.  have  wet  the 
ground  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  aud  set 

plows  running  in  all  directions . There 

has  been  a  terrible  outbreak  of  trichinosis  in 
St.  Andreasberg.  a  little  town  in  theHartz 
Mountains,  the  center  of  the  canary  bird  bus¬ 
iness.  .  .Compared  with  other  English  counties, 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  have  suffered 
very  little  from  the  agricultural  depression, 
the  farming  being  dairy  and  root  crops  chief!  v. 

. Colonel  Edward  Richardson,  President 

of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  is  running  23 
cotton  plantations  of  from  1,00b  to  2.000  acres 
each,  with  one  laborer  to  every  ten  acres.  ... 
...  A  telegram  from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Mon¬ 
day  says:  "Late  rains  have  made  this  a  good 
season  Yor  handling  leaf  tobacco,  and  tbe  mar¬ 
ket  is  opening  actively.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the 
LyDchburg  Tobacco  Association  reported  to  a 
meeting  to  day  sales  amounting  to  70,000 
pounds  for  October,  most  of  which  occurred 

in  the  last  week  of  the  month.” . — The 

crop  of  oranges  in  Malta,  so  highly  prized  on 
European  tables  on  account  of  delicate  tlavor 
and  thin  skins,  is  more  abundant  this  year 

than  ever...  . Tbe  German  bop  crop  this 

year  will  yield  obout  4:10,000  cwt.  The  crop  in 
the  United  States  is  largei  tbaD  that  of  last 
year,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  gain  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  30.000  bales  of  180  pounds  each. . . 
m  . Many  Russian  farmers  complain  loudly 


because  they  have  bad  to  sell  their  wheat  this 
year  below  the  cost  of  production  The  ex¬ 
port  of  w  heat  from  the  Empire  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  so  far . ...Large 

quantities  of  African  peanuts  are  imported 
into  France,  where  thev  are  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  "olive  oil.”  . . . . 

. The  last  Iowa  Legislature  appropriated 

$5,000  to  assist  the  Farmers''  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  their  litigation  with  the  barbed  wire 

companies . A  huge  bog  farm  is  to  be 

established  17  miles  from  Denver.  Col.,  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Alfalfa  Live  Stock  Com¬ 
pany.  Six  plows  are  already  at  work  turning 
tbe  soil,  preparatory  to  seeding  in  the  early 
Spring.  Fourteen  hundred  acres  will  be 
planted  to  Alfalfa,  the  remainder  to  grain. 
Hogs  will  be  purchased  late  next  season  after 
the  crops  have  advanced  tosustain  them.  All 
tlic  appliances  for  a  model  hog  farm  will  he 
had.  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  make 

the  experiment  a  success. . . The  Mark 

Lane  Express.  London,  says:  “At  last,  more 
by  lurk  than  wit.  the  United  Kingdom  is  free 
from  foot-and-moutb  disease.  We  are  not 
safe  vet.  however,  as  there  may  be  contagion 

still  left  In  odd  corners  ”  .  Thus  far  no 

Short,  horn  breeders  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  exhibit  their  cattle  at  the  World’s 
Exhibition  *it  New  Orleans  . Ill  the  Jer¬ 

sey  herd  of  Frisbie  &  Lake,  C.vnthiana,  Ky.. 

12  deaths  from  pleuro  pneumonia  are  reported 
up  tothi*  time,  a  few  are  still  sick,  nud  all  are 

strictly  quarantined  . . . . . . St.  Gatien,  the 

famous  Engli«h  soeeder.  is  credited  with 
having  earned  $750,000  for  his  owner  within 
the  present  year....  Secretary  Fisher  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  prospect  for  the  Fat  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago  is  very  promising  Already 
stock  for  the  show  is  assured  from  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana.  Michigan.  Kentucky.  Iowa.  Nebraska, 
Minnesota.  Wyotnin  New  York  and  Canada 
— the  widest  range  of  territory  ever  covered 
by  »uy  fat.  cattle  show  .  Some  enthusi¬ 

ast  has  been  figuring  that,  there  a  re  $10,000,000 
worth  of  Jersey  cattle  in  tbe  United  States: 
20,000 cows  worth  $400  each:  and  5,500  bulls 
at.  $300  each  ........  England  has  a  cavalry 

force  of  10.000  at  command,  while  Germany 
is  credited  with  having  70.000,  France  60,000 
and  Russia  84,000.  The  armies  of  Europe 
consume  an  immense  contingent  of  horses 

from  year  to  year . It  is  estimated  that  the 

average dnilv  consumption  of  eggs  throughout 

the  United  States  amounts  to  45.000  000  . 

Charles  H  Holme*,  of  Grinnell.  Iowa.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Duroc- Jersey  Swine 
Association,  has  issued  a  call  for  its  second 
annual  meeting,  to  bo  held  at  tbe  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  in  Chicago.  Thursday  evening, 
Nov.  18 . Iowa  has  650  creameries,  Illi¬ 

nois  470,  Wisconsin  430  aud  Minnesota  139, 
making  a  total  of  1,689  in  four  of  the  North¬ 
west  States.  This  means  au  immense  produc¬ 
tion  of  batter. 

As  ii  fare  for  Sore  Tlirnuf  nmt  UoiiitIih, 

“Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  maintain  their  good 
reputation. — Adv. 

- »-«-♦ - 

CROPS  AND  MARKET8. 

Saturday,  Novembers. 

The  plethora  of  grain  in  tbe  markets  of  the 
world  bas  recently  brought,  about  two  novel 
agitations,  one  in  Franco  aud  one  in  Russia. 
The  new  Minister  of  Commerce  in  France  is 
an  advanced  free  trader,  while  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  a  wry  strong  protectionist. 
Business  in  France,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
world,  is  very  bad,  and  the  ignorant  peasant¬ 
ry  and  artisans  are  trying  to  get  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  impose  an  import  tax  on  grain  and 
produce.  The  Government,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  M.  Moline,  the  protectionist  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  lias  already  introduced  a  bill 
increasing  the  duties  on  oxen  from  15  francs 
to  25  francs;  on  sheep  from  two  francs  to 
three  francs;  and  on  pigs  from  three  francs  to 
six  francs;  but  the  farmers  are  bv  no  means 
satisfied,  and  want  much  higher  duties  on  im¬ 
ported  cattle,  and  a  tax  of  two  francs  50  cen¬ 
times  per  cwt.  on  wheat  aud  four  francs  5ft 
centimes  per  cwt.  on  flour  The  same  influ¬ 
ences  are  at  work  iu  Russia,  although  in  a 
different  way.  The  supply  of  grain  is  so  large 
there*,  aud  the  demand  so  limited,  that  the 
farmers  cannot  dispose  of  it  at  anything  like 
cost  price,  and  the  party  of  the  Moscow  Ga¬ 
zette  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the 
Government  should  advance  rnouey  to  the 
municipalities,  allowing  them  to  establish 
large  granaries,  where  the  peasants  might 
store  their  grain  and  receive  a  loan  uooa  it 
until  such  a  time  as  an  advance  m  price  would 
enable  them  to  sell  at  a  profit.  One  moment’s 
reflection  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  unreason¬ 
ing  mind  t  hat  such  a  proceeding  w  ould  only 
tend  to  raise  prices  artificially,  and  thus  check 
exportation.  But  it  is  uothiug  surprising 
that  such  a  thing  should  not  be  properly  under¬ 
stood  in  Moscow,  when  all  the  Chicago  grain 
cornerers  aud  bank  directors  do  not  seem  to 
get  it  through  their  heads. 

Abroad  large  accumulations  of  wheat  in 
England,  coupled  w  ith  the  beavv  receipts  here, 
have  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  prices. 
Late  advice8from  Madras.  Bengal  and  Mys¬ 
ore,  in  India,  report,  favorable  weather.  The 
Argentine  Republic  promises  ft, OOO.dOO  bushels 
of  wheat  for  export.  On  tbe  Continent  of 
Europe  tbe  weather  has  favored  tbe  planting 
of  winter  wheat,  and  trade  in  bread-stuffs  has 
been  dull,  and  prices  as  low  as  in  previous 
weeks.  A  Loudon  circular  states  that  "  flour 
continues  to  be  offered  at  very  low  prices, 
both  for  home  made  and  foreign,  aud  is  now 
i  cheaper  in  proportion  than  wheat;  yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  confidence  in  speculative  opera- 
i  tions,  seeing  how  the  United  States  can  pour 
out  the  manufactured  article  with  such  a  large 
>  visible  supply  of  wheat,  in  nand  there.”  Here 
L  between  the  close  on  Friday.  October  31,  and 
that  on  Wednesday.  Novembers,  the  decline 
•  in  the  price  of  wheat  amounted  to  %c.  per 
i  bushel.  There  was  no  special  cause  coutribut- 
l  ing  to  this,  aside  from  discouraging  cables  as  to 
prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tbe  negligence 
of  operators  aud  the  falling  off  in  volume,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  political  excitement.  The  weather 
\  is  cooler,  which,  with  the  lull  of  excitement. 
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will  soon  give  more  impetus  to  trade.  The 
market  for  Indian  corn  has  been  very  dull; 
but  from  October  31  to  Novetulier  l>,  there  has 
been  an  advance  of  _.e  Rumors  of  a  .Novem¬ 
ber  corner  in  corn  at  Chicago  have  stimulated 
the  tendency  to  advance,  and  the  holdings  of 
contract  grade  old  corn  at  the  Western  cen¬ 
ters  are  matters  of  considerable  interest  at 
those  points 

In  the  South  there  is  a  feeling  of  discour- 
agemeutatthe  light  cotton  crop  of  this  year 
succeeding  the  unsatisfactory  crop  of  last 
year,  and  especially  because  of  the  low  price 
at  which  cotton  must  he  marketed.  Yet, 
although  the  price  is  unprofitable,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  is  to  send  the  staple  promptly  to  market  to 
clear  a»  ay  debts.  Planters  are  (■cououitzing 
and  endeavoring  to  avoid  new  debts,  while 
merchants  are  buying  with  extreme  caution 
and  selling  as  little  as  possible  on  time. 

Cattle  are  active  in  the  West  and  steady  'n 
the  East,  for  good  stock,  common  cattle  be¬ 
ing  rather  dull  everywhere.  Hogs  show  a 
favorable  reaction  at  all  points,  and  are  tend¬ 
ing  slightly  upward.  The  sheep  trade  is  uni¬ 
formly  dull,  easy  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Liverpool  wheat,  trade  duriug  the  past 
week  has  been  extremely  dull  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  price  has  been  downwards,  without, 
however,  increasing  tbedemund. 

There  is  uuthing  now  to  be  said  about  the 
wool  market.  The  extreme  dullness  continues 
uubrok<-n,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  an 
immediate  change.  Just  how  the  result  of  the 
election  will  affect  the  tone,  or  whether  it  will 
affect  it  at  all  or  not,  is  just  now  a  prohlera  of 
absorbing  interest  to  wool-growers.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  present  depression  in  the 
wool  business  will  be  benetlcial  to  the  future 
of  that  great  industry  There  will  be  ques¬ 
tions  asked  and  answered  as  to  what  breed  is 
be?-t  suited  to  part  icular  surroundings,  and  m 
the  uour  future  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  will  be  as  well  settled  us  iu 
England  to  day. 

The  monthly  circular  of  N.  K.  Fairbanks  & 
Co,,  of  Cincinnati,  gives  figures  indicating  re 

Elies  to  inquiries  concerning  the  marketing  of 
ogs,  as  follows:  What  are  the  prospects  for 
the  t  un  of  hoga  for  December?  Good,  750 ; 
fair,  7i")8;  poor,  685.  Will  hogs  come  forward 
later  than  usual  for  winter  packing  f  Yes, 
1,484;  no,  t)05.  Have  hogs  been  marketeol 
close  ttits  Summer;  Yes,  1.285;  uo,  764. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  cotton  seed 
products  of  the  South  is  f 3.000,000.  This, 
however,  represents  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cottou  seed  raised  in  this  eouutry.  If  all  the 
seed  was  used  and  crushed  this  little  article, 
once  despised  and  deemed  of  no  value  at  all, 
and  which  the  farmers  were  anxious  to  get 
rid  of.  would  bo  worth  betweeu  $80,000,000 
and  $100,000,000  annually. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  “regular”  wheat  is  lj^c.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  l%c.  lower;  No.  2  Red, 
lc.  lower.  Corn,  a  shade  lower.  Oats, 
lower.  Rye,  steady.  Barley,  4%c.  lower. 
Hogs,  a  trifle  lower.  Cattle,  lower  grades 
weaker;  upper giades stronger.  Sheep, steady. 

Whiut.-Iu  (food  demand,  ln.i  un»o  tiled;  sale* 
ranged;  Nov.,  Set  closing  u(  7S96i!;  Doc.  T578to» 
76c;  Jail.  TnutlOfy:.  May.  vl*  iMUc:  No,  2  Chicago 
Spring.  7  894074 ‘*c  No  :i  do,  n'JTfc*  No.  2  Red  7?c  No,  3 
do,  lt4to64*6C-  Cohn  Active. hut  weak;  easti.llUa  1  ’he: 
November,  tlk.-’CNJiv  all  ill  year.  38u,.»:n*e.  Oats 
—Dull-  c  i*h,  JJ74  *25'tc-  November.  2  'a  x2  96  c:  L)e 
i,(!inber. ?nv*:'0v.  It YK— steady,  at  0c.  IUhley 
Stcimv,  with  a  fair  demand  at  Ste.  Flaxseed  tlrm 
at  Si  .327y.  P«kk  tn  fair  dem-md  curly  receded 
I  Vrt2ue.  rallied  !•<»  1”,  mid  dosed  .it.-mly;  .’n-h,  #i.v29  v 
13..V):  all  tin-  yi-ur,  *1 1.40a  11.41.  January  I.IO-a’l.iU). 
i.aro  in  fair  dexnand  market  ruled  S'dfsulow'x. 
Hoos.— Market  dull  aud  weak  rough  packlag,  $4.21.1 
<a  l.ijti;  packing  and  Gapping  *  I.Su .• 1.93;  Until, 
S3  1'xjt 4.7:i  *kl(.i-  and  clius  $.4-*  $1,25  Cattlk— Market, 
slow  ami  easy,  bm  sales  about  steady;  export  (traces, 
ys.IVii6.85-  good  10  pboici-  shipping,  $5,  Cif.VO;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $1.25 , •  5.2.5  runge  cattle.  Steady •  Texans, 
#8,«0<ifca  9ft.  Surer— Market  fairly  active  und  tlrm; 
Inferior  0*  fair,  $2*3;  medium  to  good,  $3<sj.50; 
choice,  $4644.50. 

Boston,— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  corn  is  cent  lower.  Oats,  1  cent 
higher.  Rye,  steady,  Butter  steady.  Cheese, 
K  cent  higher.  Eggs,  from  2  rente  to  4  cents 
higher  .  Potatoes,  unchanged. 

Grai*.— Cobs— Steamer  Mixed.  r,G74®57c;  Steamer 
Yellow,  3b>.60c-  high  mixed,  o2tft62«\  and  no  grade, 
52<«,fiSc  V  bush.  Oats  Steady:  sales  of  No.  1  und  extra 
White.  36}*:<t8vc:  No,  2  White.  3lA$i«ii5c:  No.  3  do.  88 '•(,  ,4 
3lc.  and  of  mixed.  82  to  34c  f  bush,  Rye,  ;u.i72t:  ►  bush 
Fkkd.-  Sales  of  Shorts,  yi3,3u. t 16.5(1;  Fine  SYggl  mm 
Middlings,  #is  *«.  und  Of  cotton  Seed  Meal.  $27,50 « 
.30,1)0  a  ton  to  arrive  and  on  the  spot.  Hav  ami  straw 
—Choice  grades  of  hoy  have  been  In  fair  demand  at 

?18'*im  er  ton  good  to  choice  at  *  7  a  !  and  common 
0  fair  at  *W  a  IS  Rye  straw  Is  held  ut  #18*12  fur 
choice  Swale  Hay  at  #8  i  H.  Oot  Straw  at  #9(«,  li> 
per  ton.  BUTTRu  Norrhi  rn  creamery,  extra.  .si*HTc: 
choice,  fresh,  27<4$Sc :  good  to  <  twice,  21  <*26r  • 
Northern  dulry,  Fraukllu  County,  Vt,,  extra,  27<&a*Ct 
New  York  and  Vermont  choice,  23  ..is:  straight 
dairies,  choice,  20g$?2c:  fair  to  good  do,  US*,  18c:  com¬ 
mon,  do,  lOtolftOl  Western  Creamery,  extra,  28a30e: 
choice, «7ia9?c;  good  1 1  choice  -ij miner  make.  2ug24c: 
We « tern  dairy,  choice,  I*  Joe  fair  to  iioid,  :  r.  * llio. 
iinitutton  creamery,  choice.  I86»2.c;  ladle,  choice. 
14’«I60;  do.  cotuaiub  to  good.  if)*12c  Cukisse  -  New 
York  and  Vermont,  Choice.  liTvto  I3e.  V  a-  West¬ 
ern,  choice,  liqjalic-  fair  lu  good,  h^Uc.  P  no 
E00&— Eastern,  fresh,  27  add':  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  Uif® 2zc  Provincial,  2R'j27c  Western,  22to25c, 
Brass  Pea,  choice  hand  picked  si.  S3  a?.  10  f 
bushel;  do,  do,  large.  #1.30*1.85  medium  rholce, 

?  1.75^'. 80:  do.  screened.  #i.50al.«R;  Yellow  Eves. 

mproved  »2.i5«t2 Du  «•  bush'  Red  Kidneys,  $2.25<& 
AVI.  Canada  pi  as.  sor.oo#)  :n  per  bush  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice  Green  Peas  at  $1(4 1  50.  Potatoes— 
EasUrn  3 ItoSJo  V  bush:  Northern  48  *49e.  Pork— 
Extra  prbne,  lifts,  15  no  V  bbl:  mess.  #ie.T5(«17;  Boston 
loug  c  t  clour  18.3th  do  short  <-ut,  $i*.S0<&19' 
Boston  backs,  *  yea,  19.no  Uo  lean  ends,  #19  25totii50. 
Sexdh— Dotne«tle  Flaxseed  at  Chicago  is  lower, with 
sales  at  <1.35  ^  bu*h  Calcutta  Ltn-.uea  to  arrive  at 
New  York  1-  held  at  *'.6'  ♦<  bush.  Clover  Seed, 
Western  at  STvto  he  P»r  it  New  A'otk,  at  KButillc  P 
It;  Timothy  at  tl.B0xl.Wl  b  bush:  Red  Top  at  81.60® 
2.20  b  bag  and  Canary  at  v#.. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  W  heat  is  steady.  Corn, 
}{c.  lower.  Oats,  >£e.  lower. 

Wheat.— Very  slow;  No.  l  Red  7'fW®771<lc.  cash; 
73l$i«7HJ4e.  December  ui^aHIc.  .fau«ry;  Htli'uSFtcc. 
Mny.  Cor.v  -Dull.  47§:-Wc.  casri;  36V<.»8ilJ<o,  Vovcm- 
ber:  a3544*88i8C  Blithe  year  MaSSlxc.  .1  .nuary;  3.W 
@38Hc.  day  Oats  Dull;  26Vic.  cu-h:  2!Hjpaa>»y<c  May. 
RYE  -Lower  at  4-e.  B.tiiUEY  Dull  at  80® TV.  Fi.ax- 
s* nn-Quiet  ct  *l.3lc.  Pork  duU  at  814.  Bulrmuats 
—Dull;  Ion  clear,  1  37Ric:  short  rib.  i.Vlc;  short  clear, 
7.75'.  Cattle  Good  to  choice  Texan-,  8 3. Via 4: 
common  to  tair,  i'i'ii t  10.  .Sheer  ■  Market  very 
quiet-  onlv  local  trade;  Common  to  medium,  titiuSi 
good  to  choice,  $3.25®3.75:  Texans  at  82i®3.2*>.  Hogs 
—Steady-  Yorkers,  $4.6o@4.75;  packing,  84.60@t4.75: 
butchers’,  $4.80®4.85. 


inferior.  10®t2c-  squabs,  \t  tdte,  per  dor,  82.7503:  do, 
dark,  per  dor,  S2.2.W2.50.  Game  -  Partridges,  prime, 
per  pair,  90cta>8i  ;  v rouse,  prime,  per  pair,  socoiSc; 
woodcock,  prime,  per  pair,35<i65c;  wild  ducks.  West¬ 
ern  mallard,  per  pair,  30c:  do,  teal,  per  pair, 4l)i<tiS(lc; 
do  wood,  per  pair,  SduJSflO. 

Rice,— Quotations  are:  Carollua  and  boutsbuin, 
oommou  t->  fair,  at  4!<«rilAc  good  to  prime  at  5v<* 
5tfce:  choice  at  extra  1bram.l1  at  6*4  ®644c; 

Kancoon,  at  ItfOi'iUc,  duty  pahl,  utnl  26^(,c 2-4ie  In 
bond:  Patna  at  Vaayjio:  Java  at39$(SrA6c, 

Sekob.— New  Clover  at  HOSJ^c;  Timothy  at  81,60® 
1.65.  Linseed  Is  dull  and  nominal;  quoted  at  $1  JjO, 

S00AB. — The  quota tlous are: 

Cut  loaf.  (U»,ai7c:  Crushed.  6Pi07c:  powdered. 
tU^e:  eriinulaii'd,  1U4C  mould  "A,”  fiikc;  eonfuetlon- 
ers'"A."  01*0;  staudard  *  A,”  6e;  off  A, 
white  extra  ”CV  hbpiB.'Wi"  yellow  extra  "C,''4brii.5He: 
C."  49(04t4C!  yellows,  44j®4^e. 

The  short  price  (drawback  $2.82  per  100  th,  less  1  per 
cent.)  Is. 

Cut  loaf.  *1.062544.31 :  crushed,  $4.08(24.21;  powdered, 
$3  Il2'ti3.83  g-anutnted,  $3,46, 

Tallow.  Prime  city  quoted  at  62*,  with  $2  charge 
for  packages:  city  at  64$o,  and  In  lots  at  o^e. 

Toiiacco.  Range  contract  No,  I,  spot  (mutation. 
Common  lugs.  7c:  medium  lugs,  THe,  good  lugs,  8e; 
common  leaf,  “tsc:  low  medium  Tear,  Sic.  medium 
leaf,  9>*c;  good  medium  leaf  SGse;  good  leaf.  luSic. 

Vkoei  aiilks.  The  iiuoratlons  are:—  Portitoes,  Long 
Island  *  bbl,  at  Sl.SfuBl  50,  state  at  $l.2v,s*l  TO;  Jer 
soy,  $''(*125;  up-river.  $t(®l  23  v  bill:  VVestnru  New 
York,  $  bbl,  *l.2‘i  u  1.00.  sweet  potatoes  ni  $I7.W3  for 
Delaware  ami  Virginia  Cabbages— Flat  IHUeli,  y 
loo,  $V«i#4.  Onions— Cheater  white,  per  bbl,  abitL’O; 
do.  red  per  bbl  al.35a1.3u;  yellow,  $'.2.Vdiai.75  per 
bbl.  Squash  M arrow,  Jersey,  per  bbl..  OVitSOc  do. 
Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  75c  «$l.  Tomato-  a  at  low-We. 
per  box.  Turulps  Rtis'la  per  bbl,  73eiiii8l.  Caull 
flower,  per  bbl, at  $l.50®8,5t). 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  November  8,  1884. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  7,938  bead, 
against  8  263  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales:  Virginia  steers,  1,108  10,  ll>We,  S3  »:  for 
self:  Colorado  steers,  1,121  it.  ll^c  55  B,  and  $1  per 
head,  do  1,124  TI1.9440;  Kentucky  steers,  1,478  ft,  *6  88; 
do,  1,402  n.,80.111;  Ohio  do,  l,2-t0  It,  lie,  M  it:  do,  1,267  10, 
lObe;  Virginia  do,  1  257  10,  *6.25;  do,  1,205  10,  $6  20;  do, 
1,22110,  $5,60:  Mixed  Western  do,  1,446  n>,  i2)*e  56  lb; 
do,  1,503  Ifc,  12c,  less  $1  per  bcrnl-  do,  1,340  10,  1 1  d>e;  do, 
l,33<>  m,  line:  do,  1,326  »,  lie:  do.  1.26.1  n>.  He-  do,  l.2Hii 
10,  He,  less  $1  per  head:  do,  1,4.31  10,  $8,671*:  do,  1,308  tt, 
$8.20. 

Calves  The  con  tinned  light  -amply  and  cool 
weather  Imparted  a  firm  feeling  to  the  market  and 
sales  were  at  strong  yesterday's  quotations.  Gras- 
sera  sold  at  HUi.t  4c,  end  common  to  choice  veuis  at 
6.tt8's,e  Dressed  Calves  III  good  demand  and  tlrm, 
with  country  dressed  veals  riling  at  Itlra  l  ie  ,  and 
dressed  Grasmr*  sold  at  iiit 7‘y.-  Vea|a,  207  lb,  7c: 
Grass  era,  27  (  T0.  4e  do.  233,  it,  :M(ei  do  and  140  If.. 
3He:  do.  251  lbs,  3IJ40;  do,  Ida  lb,  $3.|0;  and  do,  2.52  th. 

#8.6.5, 

•Siikep  and  Lambs  Total  receipts  for  six  dnva. 
39,490  bead,  against  40,462  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  Lambs  and  Good  Sheep  were  a 
Utile  firmer,  but  the  demand  for  common  stock  was 
light,  und  prices  are  Just  iiboiu  steady.  A  better 
trade  Is  looked  Tor.  Common  to  good  sheep  Sold  ut 
Outlive:  and  fair  to  prime  lambs  at  '.diTiM"  and  even 
lie,  was  reached  for  one  ear  of  states,  several  cars 
of  mixed  stock  sold  ut  :i|>j(.t4'*e. 

Hons— Total  receipts  for  six  days  36,217  head, 
against  26,777  head  for  the  correspond  lug  time  last, 
week.  Market  tlrm  Coinmom  to  prime  live  hogs 
may  he  quoted  at  $5<d5.4h. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  York.  Saturday,  November  8,  1884. 

Breadstcfes  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat  Is  '2o.  lower;  No.  2  Red  Is  64c.  lower  No.  I 
Red  Is  unchanged  Corn  Ungraded  Mixed  Is  2t$e. 
higher:  New  Mixed  la  Mfc  higher,  No.  3  Is  2)*c  higher; 
No.  2  U  II40.  higher. 

Sloor.  FEED  asp  «kal  —Flour  quotations:  Flue, 
#2.23  ,i2  90'  superflne,  $2,0043. IP;  extra  No  2,  #3,ll5®K.Gh; 
extra  No,  I.  $3  6ilw4.5o;  good  to  fancy  extra  State. 
$0.73  <*5,30;  good  to  choice  extra  Western,  #3.65®5,75; 
eoitimon  u>  fulr  extr»  util..,  $H.iu®K.su  guod.  $;U6i 
9 MX)'  rood  to  choice,  $5.10A5.,5ii:  common,  extra 
Minnesota,  8.U693  SO:  clear.  #l.iiva.  |  3J-  ryemlxu.^, 
S3  00 $4, 60  straU'it.  94.50 «3lO0!  oafent  #l7:.(a.5  75;i>a- 
kers'  extra.  H.tdiil.  0  St.  Lout*  common  Ut  fair  ex¬ 
tra.  iJ.lOrfd.'ll  fair  In  good  84. 00 a  .i.(l"  good  to  very 
choice,  $5. 08a. 5  If  patent  Winter  win- .it  extra,  $4.25 
t>il0.6O*  city  mill  extra  for  West  ludlea,  84. 1594.50; 
SotiLh  America,  #1  J5.t#480,  market  closing  dull. 
SOI  mwis  Fi.on?  Common  to  good  extra,  $3 il0.a4.33: 
good  to  choice  do,  #4.10 a 5,ii(i,  Ryk  Floor  sop  rfine 
at  *3. 41)® 8  85.  UrcKWHEAT  Floits  —  Rather  more 
steady,  with  a  fulr  demand.  Sulet  at  82.fl0<*2.S0. 
nmlniy  at  $i.lo®$2-25.  Kukd -Uuoted  for  4u  to  50  lbs 
at  *i:?,5da.|ij,  to  arrive  an  1  at  mill:  60  lbs  nt  #14.50 
Ot  15.311;  80  lbs  at  #13ifti#l».50;  100  lbs  at  #13®30.SO, 
Sharps  at  $.ti,a>23.  Rye  feed  at $17918,30  Cons  Meal 
— Dill".  Yellow  Western.  #3.0098  40;  Brandywine, 
$3,4093,50. 

grain,—  Wheat — No.  2  Hard  Spring.  KSC;  Ungraded 
Winter  Red.  i>7  .rSHe.:  No.  3  Red.  Mft»c,  In  tb  vator; 
Steamer  No  2  Red.  8134c*’  No.  2  Red,  83J*9*0$i('I  In 
elevator;  No.  1  Red,  113c;  No.  2  Red,  for  Novell) per, 
834tAfv4kc:  do.  for  December,  awdiaHSHe-  do.  for  Jan 
nary,  >«qiUtS7Vt|C:  do.  for  February. S  do.  for 

March.  Hl  .iUiqe.  do  for  April,  H-JTS  ttUTe.p’- do.  for  May, 
94V|  autbg"  do.  for  June,  95c.  Rvi:  Western,  hv«0.‘c; 
State. 07  j  09c-  Canada,  ftivaftfSp*'  No.  a  W eatern.to  ar¬ 
rive  coal,  freight  and  insurance,  id^c.  B.itiLKy 
Western,  OOe:  Uegrnded  Canada.  7Ie.  Barley  Mai.t 
Hull  and  prices  unchanged,  i  oun  Ungraded  mixed 
nr  M  »5l|f;  New  mixed,  {R-»55o‘  No.  'j,  54(ja55c:  no.  2. 
'•1*1  ..  V.‘s,t'.  Iii  elevator,  56!*e.  ulloat-  Steamer  Mixed, 
for  llraf.  half  Deceniner,  Me,  delivered:  Ungraded 
White,  rdl<ji(«.-7i'  No.  2  s\  liltc,  01c:  No,  2  Mixed  for 
November,  5?14(55;ike-  do.  for  December,  50 <# 504*0; 
do.  for  Junuary,  1,649480  do  for  February,  He:  do 
for  May,  Cye.  Oats  No  !l  mixed, 3144  No.  2.  32U«6 
3.' tec.  No.  I.  «14$C*  No.  H  While,  .IUga,;Ue;  No,  2,  326,,  a 
324* c:  No  l,37c  .Mixed  Western,  Da-iUc  White,  do, 
3.ta2)7e:  While  late,  city  .r3fle.  No  2  Mixed  tor  Nuvem 
her, '(dtggjuzlsie:  do.  for  December,  82l$(*U2Hc. 

Bkass.  Quotations  arc:  Marrows,  #2.15in2.20  for 
uew:  mediums  at  sl.MOsi  1.35  for  n—-  peu  at  <l.ft):si$l.05 
Tor  new:  red  kidney.  *?.iki  for  tiest  uew:  turtle  soup 
ut  $2  759$3  white  kidney  ut  #2. 6064*2. 65. 

t*i< as  Green  are  quoted  at$t,239fU)0  for  now, with 
fair  demand. 

Fro  vi*  tew  I)  Pork  The  quotations  arc  ■  $18.50  for 
uew  mess;  family  mess  al  $17.25 a  18 Jo-,  dear  buck, 
$1S.(,*1H.50,  the  lalter  for  fancy  extra  prime  ut  $  hit 
$14  Ml  for  invpcetcd  Duksskd  lloos  Nate,  at  I9mc.  for 
bacon  to  t.Xjc  for  light,  averages,  arid  664  »7e.  for  pigs. 
Cut  Meats  Pickled  heliles  medium  uvt-rage,  ut  MVjcj 
pickled  shoulders  at  39(,e;  ptekled  hums.  IIRjc'  aver¬ 
age  pickle  1  heliles,  loo  u>,  quoted  ni  City  ptekled 
shoulders  quoted  at  0v  smoked  shoulders  at  79* id 
7-5*1'  :  ph-kled  InUiiS  ut  1  tkut  11 6(1  c ;  smoked  hums  at 
12C*!tfll24jt'.  Mimplun  Long  uni  short  elear  for 
Ueeentlier  at  0^0c.  do.  at  046c,  short  clear  for  Decem¬ 
ber  at  65(iO.  Isjng  and  short  clear,  half  and  half,  for 
December  delivery,  at  West  ut  64(,i'.  Ur  ek  t^uota- 
tlotiA.  F.xtrn  India  mess  ut  $23(gi24  ex  ramess  at  #1 
packet  at  $13  for  barrels,  amt  #I8.5()  In  tleree-;  plate 
beef  a  I  $12913  family,  il't I.  Deep  Hams -Quoted 
ut  »2i.5(i.  Liao  Western  grade,  choice  at  7,60;  con 
tru(  t  grade,  resale,  ut  1  <  c,  elo-lng  at  7.55c.  roi'  con 
tract,  also,  m)  tea,  to  arrive  at  7,S0c,  for  choice.  Nov- 
ember  onllou  sales  at  7  4397.47c;  December  option 
sub:*  at  i.2(giL21)c.  The  year  option  closed  at  7.239 
7.2.5  January  option  oiles  at  7.29 « 7.03c  :  February 
option  sales  at.  7.8597.40c:  City  steam  la  5  uolius 
lower:  one  rellner  la  paying  7.50c.:  the  others  no  not 
offer  over  7.4U('. 

ItiiTTKK  State,  best,  tubs  aud  palls,  .T2e  do,  tuba, 
fine,  :«t(aSlc:  Wpslern,  2*930c.  for  best-  .State  dairy 
halt  llrklns  tuns  and  palls,  best  extra,  27928c.  ror 
best:  do  prlfne,2i(4.2fl(!'  uo.  do.  fair,  20921c:  do.  Welsh 
tubs  extru-,  24"o26e.  orline  2)u23e:  do  do  good. 
21  to 22c  do.  tlricins  and  tubs,  fine,  24  23e:  do,  good, 
21ift23c.  do,  firkins,  .'2  .24c  (or  tine;  WetU-ern  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery  onoleetd  23924 1 ,  do  fair,  18c.  Weat- 
ern  dairy  vtkaSlc.  for  best  Invoices,  17918c.  for 
prime.  W  stern  factory  rresn  extra*  current  make, 
Il  t  '  IXc;  12913c.  for  fair,  aDd  Dutllc.  for  poor;  June 
tubs  aud  flrkln-,  159IM4C. 

Cheese.  QuoiuiIouh-  12912140.  for  fancy  colored 
factor  ms,  and  12c  for  white  (Job  lots  nt  rjqjwi  12'hcq 
li  gdUte.  ror  fine  good  lota,  109 1U($c  Talr  lots,  !i<a 
Ut*c;  Oulu  Hats  1 1  ,>•  1 1  v^c.  for  best  down  to  390c.  for 
common:  Pennsylvania  skims, Uglc.  for  good  aud 
prime  ami  hud  Si',  for  coinimm 

Kuus.  The  quotations  are:  Sifute.  255c:  Canadian 
231*0;  Western.  24t*c-  hold  fresh  lot*  at  20* 23c. 
Limed  at  Jit.  for  Stale-  ISV^'aTloe.  for  Cunudlua,  and 
19*»2UC  for  West' ru;  Imported,  l$9l9c 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Amerl 
can  claasltlcatlon  arc  uh  follows: 

New 


Orleans 

Texas 

Uplands 

and  Gull. 

Ordinary . 

....  7«; 

778 

778 

Strict  Ordinary . 

8  116 

8  5-16 

8  5-16 

Good  ordinary . 

....  878 

m 

‘M 

Strict  Good  Ordinary 

....  9*4 

yq, 

Low  Middling . 

....  !<H 

9'U 

m 

Strict  Low  Middling.. 

....  St  11  16 

6  15  16 

!l  15-16 

Middling, . 

....  '■>% 

10MS 

1678 

Good  Middling . 

...  10  1-16 

lu  5  16 

10  5-16 

Strict  Uood  Mlddllup 

...  U*4 

10(4 

1076 

Middling  Fair.,.. . 

....  169$ 

1078 

1678 

Fair . . . . . 

...  llJi 

1B4 

117k 

3TAI-NKD. 

Good  Ordinary....  7'^ 

1  LOW  Middling . 

.  m 

Strict  Good  Ord..  7  1 

5-16  I  Middling . 

■■  998 

Db)KO  Froits.  The  movement  Is  stack  and  In 
small  low  without  radical  change  in  prices  The 
(jit,  tatlous  are:  Fancy  evaporated  apple*  I'-AtoStyc; 
choice  do,  7'be-  good  do..  797,'0e:  fancy  North  Caro¬ 
lina  sun  dj  n-d  appl<  «  slice  i,  5H96c  ebolce  do.,  5c.: 
prime  <10.,  4<uisiC-  common  do.,  3Wto4c  Virginia 
fancy,  5c '  southern,  3)4 a 4c. ;  Teuues.Hce  coarse  cut, 
3tg  1 34* c:  Kentucky  qnurtors,  4VaI4*c;  peeled 
peaches,  8('3iS)tie.  for  best  Georgia;  7)2  j  /  c.  for 
choice,  peeled  peaches  N.  C.  fancy,  9‘,o<o.  IIS':  extra 
fancy,  l(K«c:  entrtee, 9a9)(c.'  unpeeF-d  halves,  new. 
6)(i'®6)6>',  quarter*,  5)<to  5Wc:  Plums,  9910a.  for  Dam 
sons-  huckleberries,  He;  blackberries,  8(jc. 

Fresh  Fttctrs.  Apples  Red  $292,35;  twenty 
ounces  per  double-headed  bbl,  $1  75o»g-  Baldwin,  Jer¬ 
sey  per  double  beaded  bbl,  1.  2 a#  1.75;  Greenings, 
$1 .25;  Western  New  York,  mixed  lots,  per  bbl.  #1. Ml 
to  1.75  Pears  deckel,  P  keg.  $3:44-  Uucliesu,  #196  ft 
bbl:  Vicar,  #3to3.M)  bbl.  Grapes— Catawba,  Bl4to7e, 
j>er  lt>,  Concord  Western  New  Vorg  lull,  baskets, 
jter  lb.,  fic.  Concord,  up-river.  ^  b.„  6i»7c.  Crun- 
berrleu-Cape  Cod,  choice,  per  crate.  #4:  do.  per 
bbl,  $(2  51)  ail*  Jersey  .choice,  per  crate,  $3.509475; 
Jersey,  light,  colored,  per  crate.  #393,2.5 

hay  ano  Straw.  —  Choice  timothy  buy  at  !)5c. 
®#l;  good  nt  3599UC1  medium  at,  80c  shinning  at  75c: 
clover  mixed  at  75c:  clover  black  at  «0.*esc:  No.  I 
rye  straw  at  ,5  iSOc;  short  rye  straw  at  65971)0, 

Hoes.— Brices  arc  unchanged,  me  quotations  are: 
New  ut  /2921c.  for  )>est:  common  and  good  at  isoj, 
21c  old  at  109 20c:  Pacific  coast  at  lHo,*2e, 

Peaspts- .-The  quotation*  are  at  5st,5)^,  for  extra 
and  fancy  hand-picked,  farmer*'' grade*  atJal^c. 

Poultry  and  Game.— The  following  arc  the  quota¬ 
tions' 

I.ive  Poultry— Chickens,  nearby,  choice,  p  m,  lie: 
do  nearby,  common  to  good,  991ik‘:  do,  Bout  hern  and 
Wesieru,  htolhc,  fowls,  Jersey,  tale  and  Pennsyl 
vaula,  uer  lb,  Ida  lie*  do  Western.  89 lie.  toas¬ 
ters,  old  63.7c  turkeys,  per  lb  ,  J0'<tl2c.:  ducks, 
Jersey,  Sew  York  and  Penn,  ♦  pair,  75ca#li  do, 
W'estern,  per  pair,  •  0s. 80c:  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
aud  Pennsylvania,  per  pair,  *1  7.5 a 82  do.  Western, 
per  pair  *1.3591.  fi;  pigeons,  per  pair,  309396. 

Ouehsep  Poultry.— Turkey*.  Philadelphia,  20923c; 
State  and  Western,  1 49:50:  chickens,  Philadelphia, 
siiring,  selected,  large.  17«#  SC:  do,  Jersey  and  Rucks 
County,  dry  picked,  15918c:  do,  Ntate,  Pennsylvania 
and  Western,  diy  picked,  1  bjuftc:  fowls,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prime,  I40«*l5c;  do,  btate  ''ml  Western,  dry  pick¬ 
ed,  12(«l3c:  spring  ducks.  Philadelphia,  per  lb,  18tol9c, 
do.  Long  Island,  per  lb,  18c,  do,  Boston,  per  lb,  18 <s 
19c;  tlo,  State  ana  Western,  per  lb,  14915c;  Western, 


A  SURPRISE  even  for  the  old  steadfast  friends  of  THE  LITERARY  REVOLUTION, 
aud  a  delightful  "chunk”  of  literary  “dynamite”  to  fright  the  foes  of  choice  books  for  the 
millions.  WHAT  IS  IT ?  It  is  a  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  and  RICHLY  BOUND 
imperial  octavo  volume  of  1,080  pages,  containing,  UNABRIDGED,  the  following  CELE¬ 
BRATED  WORKS: 

GREEN’S  Lamer  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

Harper  &  Bro ’s  cheapest  edition  of  this  work  is  .$10,00. 

CARLYLE’S  HISTORY  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Harper’s  cheapest  edition  of  this  is  #2,50. 

CREASY’S  Fifteen  DECISIVE  BATTLES  r  f  the  WORLD. 

Harper’s  cheapest  edition  of  Creasy  costs  $1  00. 

SCHILLER’S  HISTORY  of  the  THIRTY  YEAR’S  WAR. 

Harper’s  cheapest  edition  costs  $1.00. 

All  of  the  above  in  one  volume,  complete,  ter  $2,50;  by  mail,  50  cents  extra. 

Inis  volume  is  called  a  **  WOtiDKU-BOQK”  in  no  trifling  sense — the  quality  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  is  far  from  l>uing  light  or  trifling— instead,  it  Is  of  the  very  liKST  historical  literature  of 
the  world,  and  as  being  “the  cheapest,  well  made  volume  of  history  over  published,”  it  excites 
the  4  wonder”  and  admiration  of  the  people  who  see  it. 

VOX  POPULI  -PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Your  ‘Historical  Wonder- Book’  in  a  wonder— a  wonder  how  an  imperial  octavo  volume 
of  over  l.UlHJ  pages,  with  many  illustrations,  clear  type,  line  paper,  handsomely  bound,  con¬ 
taining  four  standard  historical  works  of  great  value,  can  bo  sold  for  $2  50.”— Benson  J.  Boss¬ 
ing,  LL.  D..  the  celebrated  historian. 

1  "It  *?-, Ia‘-* “  womittr  to  everyone  who  sens  It,  1  “II 1*  Hit;  most  beautiful  ami  ineritorloUH  book  for 
how  till  (  great  book  could  be  offered  for  $2.50.’  —  I  the  urleo  which  1  ever  saw.''— Jo,.  U.  Hhuttnrl: 


“Each  of  these  work*  Is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  KHhei  or  them  Is  cheap  at  $2.00.  Tin- 
print,  the  engravings,  the  paper,  ami  the  Index  are 
excellent.”  Globe,  Boston,  Maa*. 

“Mr  A  Men  Is  doing  a  wonderful  work  In  putting 
valuable  literature  in  the  hand*  of  the  people  at  low 
price*  ”  Christian  Advocate,  Richmond  Va 

"This  Is,  Indeed,  a  wonder-book.  In  the  amount  and 
valuable  quality  of  Us  contents.  The  wonder  l»,  how 
such  a  book,  which  Is  a  library  In  itself  eaa  be  sold 
at  such  a  price.”-  -Methodist  Recorder,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

It  l*  a  perfect  magazine  of  the  richest  standard 
literature.  It  Is  one  of  th#  triumphs  of  Mr,  .Udeu'tt 
‘Literary  Revolution.'  ”  Journal,  Indianapolis.  Iml. 

“A  package  of  historical  works  of  higher  value 
than  these  could  hardly  be  gotten  together.  Every 
one  of  them  will  remain  u  standard  for  generations 
to  come.”— Interior,  Chicago,  III. 

A  GREAT  OFFER. 


“It  Is  the  most,  beautiful  and  mcrltorlou*  book  for 
the  price  which  I  ever  saw.”— Jos.  C.  Shattuck, 
Snot,  1'ubllc  Instruction  Denver, Colo. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  publisher  call*  It  a ‘Won¬ 
der-Hook.’  The  aaem-K  and  Incidents  described  lu 
these  page*  are  more  wonderfu  than  anything  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  or  the  Hairy  Tales  of  Andersen  or 
Grimm, “  National  Baptist,  Philadelphia,  t’n. 

“It  1*  truly  a  marvel  of  skill  ami  a  triumph  of  mo 
dern  mechanical  art  that  such  n  noble  volume  can 
be  Furnished  at  »o  small  a  cost.  Whether  we  admire 
It*  large  proportions,  beautiful  binding,  fair  page, 
excellent  paper,  numerous  and  striking  lllunt  rations, 
numbering  nearly  Ml  all  arc  llr,t  class.”—  hristluu 
Cynosure  Chicago,  til. 

*  A  wonder-hook  In  morn  senses  t  han  one.  The  Idea 
of  putting  a  work  like  this  at  only  si.no  per  com 
seem*  preposterous:  and  yet  there  Is  wlsd  .m  lu  It, 
for  everybody  will  want  It  on  1  11  will  thus  bn  the 
meant  of  advi  rtlslou  and  In  trod  m  lug  it"  -  numi  roua 
other  valuable  hooka  which  the  putHI*ber  i*  putting 
forward.”  Christian  at  Work.  New  York  City. 


A  D  C  A  T  CT  C  C  p  J35  centa/oc  this  xlifi.  Cut  out  and  return  this 

^  ™  ■  slip  with  your  remittance  lor  tho  ubove  book, 

within  ID  days  from  the  receipt  of  this  paper,  and  you  will  ue  allowed  for  it  25  cents  toward  the 
advertised  price— thin  to  quickly  and  widely  introduce  the  work.  41  r4  T'Tkl’nr'C  ** 

—Terms  to  good  Agents  which  will  he  thought  almost  fabulous.  /Iu£4i1  JL  D  The  key  to 
the  apparent  mystery  of  the  low  pries  lies  in  the  tact  that  this  work  is  but  one  of  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  described  in  the  100-page  Literary  Revolution  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free,  on  applies 
tion  to 


JOHN  B, 


P.  O,  Box  1227. 


ALDEN,  Publisher, 

393  Pearl  St.5  New  York. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COIVITVIXSSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  ubout  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pro- 
»e>  viug  eggw,  Established  1845, 

No.  279  WnMliington  Si,,  New  York  City. 


SHORTHANDS;  S 

Ij^uatlons  procured  »iH  pupil*  win- 
w  end  tor  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE# 


itln^  thortnii/hfy  taught 
mn  1 1  <»r  porAUrmily. 
pH#  whou  competent. 

•FEE#  Omrogo,  N.  V. 


tQOLD  MEDAL,  PAEI8,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  tho  excess  of 
Olilias  been  removed.  It  has  three, 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  8turcl(,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  in  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  'or  Invalids  as 
Well  as  for  persons  Li.  health. 

Sold  by  LrueorH  everywhere. 

W.  RAKEB  &  CO..  Dorchester.  Mass. 


For  Agricultural  Implement*  or  Machines  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beckman  Street. 

GFeum-nl  AAlvertlMiug  Hates  of 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKED . 

The  following  rates  arc  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  Informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  . wilt  pence 
futile , 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 80  eenl  s. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  vear 

from  dnteof  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yu«rly  orders  occupying  11  or  mum  lines 

agate  space  ..  . . . 25  “ 

Preferred I  positions.  . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  per 

line,  mliilon  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  Of  tho  Rural  New-Yobkkr  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  yeur...., . $2.00 

“  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  (12s.  <kl.) 

Frttnce .  8,04  (16W  Tr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.08(29)^  fr.) 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  your,  freo. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  wllh  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.. 
as  bocop'4  .as*  mall  matter 
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for  t\)t  Xjonnn;, 


CHEESE  MAKING. 

wonder  whether  the  Youth’s 
Column  is  ever  invaded  by 
communication!  from  children 
of  mature  growth.  1  mean  by 
this,  people  whose  hearts  al¬ 
ways  warm  towards  children 
and  who  lovo  to  talk  with 
them,  tell  them  good,  sensible 
stories,  and  are  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions.  Do  you  know,  my  dear  young  folkB, 
how  many  questions  you  are  apt  to  ask  upon 
the  subjects  which  interest  you?  and  how 
difficult  it  is  many  times  to  give  an  answer? 

But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  talk  I  intended  to 
give  when  I  a^ked  permission  to  appear  in 
these  columns,  and  as  I  a  to  not  supposed  to 
hear  the  answer  to  my  question,  as  I  live  so 
far  from  Uncle  Murk,  I  guess  I  had  better  go 
ou,  just  the  same  us  though  I  heard  him  say , 
“Yes,  you  are  welcome. ” 

I  wonder  how  many  who  read  this  column 
ever  saw  cheese  made?  No  doubt  there  are 
some  w  hose  parents  make  enough  for  home 
use;  but  I  mean  thousands  of  pounds  made  at 
the  same  time? 

Well,  I  have  first  to  make  the  confession 
that  1  was  bom  in  a  largo  city,  and  have  re¬ 
sided  there  ever  since;  also  that  1  know  little 
of  the  country,  because  I  am  not  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones  who  have  relatives  living  on 
farms.  But  I  have  a  few  friends  who  do,  aud 
to  these  1  owe  all  I  have  enjoyed  of  the  coun¬ 
try— and  how  1  do  love  it!  and  the  people, 
too,  for  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  so 
kind  and  hospitable. 

How  I  have  wandered  from  my  subject! 
and  now  1  really  must  stick  to  my  text,  else  1 
too  will  be  condemned  to  the  waste  basket 
(or  my  letter  will),  because  It  is  too  long. 

I  had  the  privilege  this  Hummer  of  visiting 
a  friend  who  lives  in  n  little  village  lying  be 
tween  two  of  the  ranges  of  the  Green  Mount¬ 
ains.  A  beautiful  spot  it  is,  1  assure  you! 
Vermont  is  the  State  where  they  make  good 
cheese  -I  was  about  to  say  the  best  cheese, 
but  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  old  farmer 
friends  of  the  1Utral  will  object  if  I  do.  so 
I  ll  say  good  cheese,  which  no  one  can  deny. 

This  friend  owns  a  cheese  factory,  and  the 
farmers  of  t  hat  section  turn  their  milk  into 
JL._n.  of  butter,  or  of  sending  it  to 

the  city  for  sale  by  the  quart.  Of  course,  to 
an  unsophisticated  city  woman  the  process  of 
cheese  makiug  was  entirely  new,  and  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  come  to  the  factory  aud  watch  the 
men  at  work  was  eagerly  accepted. 

At  five  o’clock  the  next  moruiug  I  heard  a 
great  rattling  of  tin  cans,  and  the  sound  was 
increased  as  the  hills  took  it  up  and  passed 
the  echo  from  one  to  the  other.  I  arose, 
dressed,  and  started  across  the  lawn  towards 
the  factory.  I  saw  a  large  tin  can  holding 
perhapj  40  gallons,  standing  ou  a  Fairbanks 
scale.  Against  the  side  of  the  factory  hung  a 
slate,  upon  which  were  the  names  of  each 
man  who  brought  milk.  From  his  own  cans 
he  poured  the  milk  into  the  large  one,  and 
weighed  it.,  putting  down  the  figures  against 
his  name  ou  the  slate.  Before  any  one  else 
came,  this  milk  was  turned  into  a  long,  bright 
tin  gutter,  which  carried  it  dowu  into  a  tank 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  factory.  There  are 
here  two  tanks,  one  holding  2,000  pounds  of 
milk,  and  the  other  1,500,  The  outside  is 
made  of  wood,  while  the  inside  is  tin,  aud  is 
smaller  than  the  outside,  and  between  the  two 
are  steam  pipes,  which  are  used  to  hrat  the 
milk;  and  alter  all  the  patrons  have  deposited 
their  quota  ot  milk,  one  of  these  tanks  (and 
in  the  good  season  when  the  cows  yield  their 
best,  both  tanks)  will  be  full.  Then  the  steam 
is  turned  on  and  the  healing  process  begins. 
In  a  few  minutes  this  great  tauk  of  milk,  so 
yellow  with  rich  cream,  for  the  laws  of  Ver¬ 
mont  prohibit  the  making  of  skim  milk 
cheese,  commences  to  get  warm;  after  a  half- 
hour  or  so,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  degree 
of  warmth,  the  rennet  is  put  in  and  the  heat 
increased  to  about  85'J  (I  think).  When  this 
is  reached  the  steam  is  shut  off,  and  as  the 
milk  cools  the  curd  forms  by  the  action  of  the 
rennet.  At  first  it  is  one  solid  mass,  but.  they 
have  a  “cutter”  made  of  wire,  which  looks 
like  a  wire  meat  broiler.  This  is  passed  up  aud 
down  through  the  curd.  After  a  little  while 
they  Use  another,  which  is  finer  aud  sharper, 
running  it  the  narrow  wav  of  the  tank,  thereby 
cutting  it  into  small  squares.  The  curd  being 
heavier  than  whey,  sinus,  which  indicates  that 
it  is  sufficiently  cool.  The  water,  or  whey,  is 
run  off.  leaving  thecurd  in  the  bottom.  This  is 
dipped  out  into  a  wooden  trough,  which  is 
some  15  feet  long  and  20  inches  deep.  Salt  is 
then  worked  all  through  this  with  the  hands; 
it  is  hard  work,  requiring  a  full  half  hour,  in 
order  to  have  the  salt  distributed  evenly. 

Now  it  is  ready  for  the  press,  and  nine  dip¬ 


pers  full  of  the  curd  are  put  in  each  press, 
which  makes  a  cheese  weighing  60  pounds. 
The  heavy  screw  is  then  put  on,  which  presses 
out  every  drop  of  whey,  and  pucks  the  curd 
firm  and  hard.  After  having  been  in  the 
press  24  hours,  the  cheeses  are  taken  out, 
carried  up  stairs,  placed  on  tables,  there  to 
remain  until  they  are  ripe,  which  will  be  io 
about,  three  weeks  That  these  are  rich  and 
delicious  in  flavor  I  can  testify.  I  can  also 
go  further  and  say  that  it  has  not  often  been 
my  good  fortune  to  purchase  cheese  in  my 
city  that  will  compare  with  it. 

Now,  Uncle  Mark,  please  forgive  me  for 
sending  so  long  a  letter,  but  I  hope  I  may 
have  interested  some  of  my  nieces  and 
nephews.  Yours,  cordially, 

AUNT  CARRIE. 


JOHNNY  AT  THE  FAIR. 


The  County  Fair  has  opened,  and  Johnny, 
with  his  carefully  hoarded  dimes  and  pennies 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  generous  supply  given  him 
by  his  father,  is  now  going  to  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Fair  alone  to  have  a  “jolly  good  time.” 
Upon  entering  the  grounds  he  sees,  painted  in 
largo  letters  over  the  door  of  the  building 
nearest  the  entrance,  “Dairy  Products.’  He 
thought  of  the  old  chum,  and  was  going  to 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  when  he  chanced  to 
see  such  lovely  flowers  that  he  went  in.  Splen¬ 
did  looking  fruit,  vegetables  and  grain,  de¬ 
lighted  him,  and  he  did  not  see  a  jar  of  butter, 
cheese,  or  any  other  article  that  could  remind 
him  of  the  hated  chum.  Passing  out  of  this 
department,  he  heard  the  music  of  a  hand- 
organ  and  drum,  which  filled  bis  soul  with 
melody,  while  a  whirligig  with  wooden  horses 
took  hiseye  and  dime;  the  next  attraction  was 
a  dude  with  a  number  of  canes  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly  in  the  ground,  while  he  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rings  for  purchasers  to  toss  over  the 
canes  for  ten  cents  a  throw.  Johnny  paid  his 
dime,  but  failed  to  throw  the  ring  over  one. 
yet  kept,  persevering  until  he  finally  got  aten- 
ceut.  cane  for  fifty  cents.  He  was  wondering 
what  to  do  with  it,  when  an  Indian  in  full  cos¬ 
tume,  with  blue  eyes  and  pug  nose — one  of 
the  great  Gullswindle  tribe — approached  him, 
saying  he  was  u  great  medicine  man,  and  had 
a  certain  remedy  for  corns,  croup,  consump¬ 
tion,  and  added  slyly,  credulity.  Johnny 
thought  the  latter  a  uew  disease,  and  told  the 
Indian  to  take  the  cane  and  twenty  cents  and 
he  would  take  a  package  of  his  remedy,  which 
he  thought  a  great  bargain,  as  thus  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  cane.  A  bird  sweetly  singing 
drove  all  thoughts  of  Indians  from  his  mind. 
He  is  quite  a  naturalist,  and  meant  to  find 
the  new  songster.  Forcing  his  way  through 
the  crowd  he  presently  saw  the  bird  in  a  long 
linen  duster  and  high  silk  hat,  six  feet  tall, 
carrying  a  tray  filled  with  whistles,  and  with 
a  whistle  in  his  mouth  was  warbling  to  the 
delight  of  the  boys  aud  the  disgust  of  the  men. 
Johnny  got  one,  “all  for  a  dune,”  and  blew 
it  until  he  came  to  a  stand  where  be  invested 
in  peanuts,  painted  pop  corn,  pure  English 
rock  candy,  and  cream  chocolates.  Music  by 
the  baud  made  him  stow  away  his  stock  of 
goodies  in  his  capacious  pockets  and  make  a 
rush  for  the  grand  stand  to  see  the  horse-  back 
race  for  boys.  He  paid  a  dime  for  a  seat,  and 
was  pushed  all  the  way,  and  squeezed  like 
sardines  in  a  box  while  there,  yet  the  races 
were  exciting,  consequently,  interesting.  The 
races  over,  he  followed  the  crowd,  which  lead 
by  the  “Temperance  Restaurant.”  Fine  look¬ 
ing  gentlemen  call  for  the  best  “ginger  ale,” 
drink,  wipe  their  mouths  curefully,  take  a 
cardimon  seed  from  their  vest  pocket,  or  a 
cigar.  Johuny  called  for  sweet  cider  (made 
a  year  ago).  He  does  not  like  it;  the  man  of 
honor  at  the  bar  says  he  must  drink  wbat  be 
pays  for;  and  compelled,  he  drank  it  hastily. 
The  temperance  tipplers  winked  knowingly 
to  see  Johnny  initiated.  He  soon  felt  sick, 
but  a  cup  of  very  strong  coffee  enabled  him 
to  see  more  of  the  agricultural  fair.  A  shoot¬ 
ing  gallery  was  the  next  dime  trap.  John¬ 
ny  is  a  good  marksman  aud  invested 
successfully.  He  went  to  the  jack¬ 
knife  stand  to  “  throw  ”  for  a  kuife; 
after  three  attempts  he  got  a  five  cent 
knife  for  thirty  cents;  the  kuife  man  yell¬ 
ing,  “ail  for  a  dime,’  to  attract  more  custom¬ 
ers.  During  a  sudden  shower,  Johnny  was 
driveu  tor  shelter  into  the  Fine  Art  Hall.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  many  beautiful  things, 
and  was  lookiug  at  seoll  work,  thinking  he 
would  imitate  the  pattern,  butit  wasall  driven 
from  his  mind  by  the  tap  of  the  bell  announc¬ 
ing  auother  race.  The  band  was  playing 
“Tramp,  tramp,  etc.,”  and  eager  to  see  the 
race,  the  crowd  kept  step  to  the  music.  The 
racts  over,  Johnny  bought  u  five  cent  cigar; 
he  did  not  like  it  and  traded  it  to  a  ragged 
urebiu  for  a  cling-stoue  peach.  The  band  was 
now  playing  “Sweet  Home,”  and  Johnny 
thought  of  his  mother  for  the  first  time  in  all 
day;  he  wanted  to  buy  her  some  Pampas 
plumes  and  a  bouquet  of  everlastings,  but  he 
found  he  could  only  buy  one  plume.  His 
pockets  were  filled  with  candy,  peanuts,  pop¬ 


corn,  jack  knives,  a  whistle,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Indian  remedy.  Under  bis  arm  was  a 
large  bundle  of  papers  telling  of  the  beauties 
of  th“  far  North  west,  of  the  sunny  plains  of 
Dakota  and  the  vast  fortunes  to  be  made 
there.  In  his  hand  was  a  toy  balloon  and  the 
Pampas  plume.  He  was  going  home  much 
wiser.  But  would  it  not  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  his  father  had  gone  with  him  and  point¬ 
ed  out  the  pit-falls?  Teach  the  boys  to  be 
strong  and  resist  temptatiou.  Do  not  send 
them  out  alone  as  a  prey  to  evil  influences, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Agriculture. 
These  evils  ought  to  be  eradicated  as  rank, 
poisonous  weeds.  They  have  no  more  right, 
to  a  place  in  an  Agricultural  Fair  than  the 
seeds  of  weeds  and  burrs  have  in  a  farmer’s 

granary.  mary  kdwood. 

- - 

NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

The  nuts  have  ripened,  and  it  is  time  to  put 
away  those  1  hat  are  to  be  planted  next  Spring ; 
put  them  where  they  will  neither  dry  out  nor 
mold  until  planting  time  in  the  Spring. 
When  the  Cousins  have  become  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  the  nuts  planted  by  them  now,  if  they 
grow,  will  be  trees,  and  the  Cousins  will  be 
richly  repaid  for  the  care  they  have  given  to 
the  seeds  and  young  trees. 

Put  the  flower  garden  in  order  if  you  have 
not  done  so  already  ;  pull  up  the  dead  annuals, 
protect  the  biennials  with  evergreen  boughs, 
and  the  rosebushes  with  a  little  straw  tied 
about  them.  Let  the  snow  find  a  neat,  clean 
yard,  and  do  not  leave  boards  and  sticks  lying 
about  to  sink  into  the  ground  and  freeze  fast. 

See  what  eau  bo  done  to  make  the  walks 
good  for  the  Winter  and  the  muddy  days  next 
Spring.  The  men  may  be  too  busy  to  utteud 
to  them;  if  the  boys  and  girls  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  them  solid,  it  will  pay  to  do  it, 
to  save  all  the  home  folks  from  muddy,  un¬ 
comfortable  feet. 


Pictures  tell  in  the  quickest,  surest  way 
many  things  that  one  person  wishes  to  make 
plain  to  another;  pictures  and  words  together 
give  an  almost  exact  idea  of  many  things  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them.  Look  at 
good  pictures  rememberiug  this;  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  as  well  as  to  please. 

Looking  through  the  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Y.  H.  C.,  I  see  the  names  of  many  who 
have  not  written  to  us  lately.  Haven’t  you 
something  interesting  to  tell  us?  The  Cousins 
live  iu  a  great  many  States,  and  we  would 
enjoy  letters  from  all  of  them.  Each  State 
has  its  own  interesting  crops,  trees,  climate, 
and  beauties.  Boys  and  girls  in  Canada, 
Florida,  Washington  Territory  and  Maine, 
aud  all  who  live  in  the  big  tract  of  land  be¬ 
tween,  get  out  your  pens  and  tell  us  about 
your  homes ! 

Ask  your  parents,  if  you  do  not  know,  what 
crops  are  grown  iu  your  State  that  Cousins  in 
other  States  have  never  seen,  then  write  us  a 
plain  account  of  them;  and  don’t  forget  to  re¬ 
port  your  work  with  the  crops  that  yon  all 
grow.  You  are  all  busy  workers,  1  hope,  aud 
our  Department  is  the  place  to  talk  over  all 
the  crops,  and  learn  what  others  are  doing, 
aud  the  best  ways  of  doing  all  your  work. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— I 
would  like  to  join  the  club  if  I  may.  I  have 
two  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  am  nine  years 
old.  We  have  four  cows  and  three  young 
calves,  seven  little  pups,  six  kittens,  and  68 
chickens.  I  felt  very  glad  when  you  sent  me 
the  flower  seeds.  Ma  aud  t  were  intending  to 
have  a  flower  garden  with  what  few  seeds  we 
bad  and  were  very  glad  when  we  got  the  seeds 
you  so  kindly  sent  us;  we  have  a  very  nice 
flower  garden  now,  there  are  Id  beds.  1  al¬ 
ways  get  up  in  the  morning  and  get  break¬ 
fast,  and  Ma  said  she  supposed  when  my  flow¬ 
ers  bloomed  I  would  not  do  my  work  at  all. 

Last  Winter  1  finished  a  quilt  that  1  made 
all  myself;  it  had  1412  pieces  in  it.  My  little 
sister  was  a  year  and  6even  months  old  this 
month;  she  is  full  of  mischief  aud  likes  to 
tease  the  little  pups  and  kittens.  My  garden 
is  in  its  beauty  now;  1  have  seven  kinds  of 
poppies  aud  some  are  not  iu  bloom  yet.  Did 
you  send  any  rose  seed?  There  are  some  little 
rose  bushes  in  my  flower  garden,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  wild  or  not.  Yester¬ 
day,  I  had  68  open  portalacas  aud  to-day  I 
had  100  dwarf  morning  glories.  Last  Summer 
Ma  killed  a  badger;  she  saw  it  run  into  its 
bole  and  she  ran  after  it,  caught  it  and  pulled 
it  out,  and  killed  it  with  a  club.  1  get  break¬ 
fast  aud  dinner  and  wash  the  dishes  three 
times  a  day  and  take  care  of  my  sister.  I 
send  you  two  flowers;  please  tell  me  their 
names.  The  cigar  plant  is  very  funny;  1 
have  saved  some  seed  from  it.  Your  little 
niece.  annie  s.  rourke. 

Manitoba,  Can. 

[The  roses  in  your  garden  are  wild  I  think; 


the  flowers  for  names  did  not  reach  me.  Did 
you  forget  to  put  them  in  the  letter?  You  are 
a  very  busy  little  girl  and  have  written  us  a 
good  letter.  Do  you  have  many  wild  animals 
in  the  country  around  your  home? 

uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  little  brother 
and  I  would  like  to  join  the  Horticultural 
Club  if  you  would  permit  it.  We  received 
the  Garden  Treasures,  and  we  tender  you  our 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness.  Papa  re¬ 
ceived  the  seeds  too  late  to  plant  them.  My 
brother  aud  I  are  going  to  try  gardening. 
Which  is  the  best  way  to  grow  strawberries, 
in  the  bill  or  matted  row?  Well,  we  will 
close,  as  we  think  our  letter  quite  long 
enough:  if  it  finds  the  waste-paper  basket  we 
will  not  lose  patience,  but  will  try  to  do 
better  next  time.  We  remain  your  affection¬ 
ate  niece  and  nephew, 

NANNIE  M.  TITCHKNAL, 
JOHN  K.  TITCHENAL. 

Douglas  Co.,  Wash.  Ty. 

[Strawberry  plants  are  ofteuest  grown"  in 
matted  rows.  They  give  the  finest  berries 
when  grown  to  as  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  this  can  bt  done  when  grown  in  either 
bills  or  rows.  Try  both  ways,  and  write  us 
of  the  results.  uncle  mark  ] 


|Uu?  gublicatton.s, 


The  Great  Literary  Sensation  of  the  Year 

“My  Wife’s  Fool 

OF  A  HUSBAND.”  By  August  Berkeley.  A  re- 
»ii»rk»hln  ikmA.  An  tmrnonw!  hit.  Everybody  is 

B 'living  it.  A  lunch  In  every  piure,  and  under  all  a 
caUhnil  IrwHr'm  for  every  home  175  characteristic  11- 
luetrattnna  |t  is  going  like  wildfire. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Hartford.  Cincinnati  or  Boston.  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursary. 

Xow  la  the  time  to 
subscribe  to  the  most 
beautiful  magazine  in 
tin*  worbl  fur  tlie 
youngest  readers.  If 
you  have  noveraeeu  It, 
send  ua  your  address 
and  we  will  mail  you  a 
specimen  copy  free. 

Canvasser*  wanted. 

Newsdealers  sell  it. 
One  year,  81.50.  S  ngle  Copies,  15  cts. 

Russell  Publishing  Co.)  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HEW  MUSIC  BOOKS!! 


The  Song  Greeting, 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  For  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
Academies,  seminaries  and  Colleges,  a  boon  of  160 
large  octavo  paves  containing  82  harmonized  songs 
of  the  highest  character  both  In  words  and  music: 
also  Vocal  Exercises  and  Rolfegvlos.  nnd  directions 
for  Vocal  Culture.  The  publishers  are  conlldent  that 
this  will  be  a  most  satisfactory  bonk. 

Send  (HI  cents  a  Lie  retail  price)  for  specimen  copy; 
16.00  per  dozen.  _ 


Children’s  Songs, 

ANIJ  I XONV  T<  »  i-i  I  N<i  THEM. 

For  Common  School*  Endorsed  b»  Christine  Nil¬ 
sson,  Thoo.  Thomas  and  others.  Any  school  music 
teacher  will  be  at  once  cautlvated  by  the  charming, 
genlalcharaeter  of  the  w'.dkc  which  are  Si  In  number, 
ByW  rI  I..  TOMLIN'. 

Teacher’s  F-dltlon,  cents:  *7  »  per  dozen. 
Scholar’s  Edition.  80  ecu  la;  $3.00  per  dozen . 


Dow's  Collection 

OF  RES  PON -**•'>  ANI)  -KXTKNCES  FOR 
t'HUKi  11  SBRVItE 

By  How»rd  M  Dow. 

Just  the  book  needed  by  every  choir  that  has  short 
anthems  or  mi-nees  to  -Ing.  A  One  collection  of 
7'i  such  pieces.  Highly  approved  by  tho*e  who  have 
examined  It.  Price  Be  cents;  tl.'i-i  per  dozen 

Any  book  mulled  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO  , ,  Boston. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO . 867  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fur  choice  reading,  bi-unty  of  illu-trotlon  and  ivpo- 
graphy.  and  pure  and  high  character,  "  At  h  t 1  ’a  [Hus- 
Iruteuf  Maine  Magazine’*  has  no  rival.  Established 
over  thirty  yp»rs  sgo  by  T.  S,  A  (bur.  woo  still  re¬ 
mains  it-  editor,  it  has  always  been  a  welcome  visi¬ 
tor  n  thousands  of  American  homes.  Younger  and 
fresher  talent  unite  with  the  editor’s  maturer  Judg¬ 
ment  in  keeping  the  M/igusJue  alivuys  up  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  tastes  and  social  culture  of  the  times. 

A  sat *  Magazine.  The  pages  of  the  flam*  Magazine 
are  kept  absolutely  rree  from  everythin’  that  can 
deprave  the  taste  or  lower  the  moral  sentiment.  It 
Is.  therefore,  a  pare  and  safe  magazine  It  alms  to 
promote  Uappinei-s  In  the  family  through  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  spirit  of  kindness,  tervlce  and  self  for¬ 
getfulness  „  .  ,  .. 

Terms,  $i.»0  a  veari  three  copies,  $S.<0:  eight 
conlc-a  and  one  extra,  $  •.'"■  Aptennr,,  n  umbers  free. 

T.  S.  AkTHUK  &  MIN. 

(1-20  Wuluui  street.  Plnladelphla. 


~~  I  WILL  CIVE  A  - - = 

WATEBBURY  WATCH  FREE! 

and  warranted  a  reliable  stem-winding  time¬ 
keeper,  to  any  one  who  will  get  8  subscribers  for 
•The  Racis  agriculturist.”  the  BEST?0-cents 
a- year  paper  In  the  world.  Sample  copies  Sent 
Free.  Address  ANDP.EW  SIMONSON, Racine, Wis. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PERSONALS. 

Frank  Chanfrau,  the  actor,  left  160,000 
dollars  to  his  wife. 

Minister  W est  has  been  appointed  special 
British  Commissioner  to  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Frank  Hatton  is  the 
youngest  man  who  ever  held  a  Cabinet  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

W.  H.  Vanderbilt  recently  presented 
some  of  his  “poor  relations”  with  property 
worth,  all  told,  about  $50,000. 

Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Professor  Blackie, 
Charles  Darwin,  Mrs.  Browning  and  O.  W. 
Holmes  were  all  born  in  the  year  1809, 
General  Joe  Johnston  is  straight  as  an  ar¬ 
row,  with  a  full  gray  beard  and  long,  silvery 
curls;  his  step  is  firm  and  his  eyes  bright. 

Max  O’Rkll  says  that  Mary  Anderson  is  a 
good  actress,  but  that  her  beauty  so  far  tran¬ 
scends  her  talent  that  one  sees  only  the  wo¬ 
man. 

Lord  Rayleigh,  who  presided  over  the 
British  Association  at  Montreal,  is  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Cambridge  University,  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  venerable  General  Spinner  and  his 
three  brothers  live  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y.  The 
brothers  are  all  old  men  with  very  young 
wives. 

Mr.  Hanlan  writes  from  Australia  that 
there  is  more  interest  in  rowing  and  boat  rac¬ 
ing  there  than  anywhere  else  he  has  ever 
been. 

When  Gen.  Fremont  was  famine-stricken 
on  the  Great  American  Desert  he  adminis¬ 
tered  an  oath  to  his  men  to  die  rather  than  to 
commit  cannibalism. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  called  on  Mrs.  Logan  at 
Indianapolis  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  wives  of  the  Vice  Presidential 
candidates  had  ever  met. 

Philanthropy  runs  in  some  families. 
Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar,  the  son  of  the  generous 
founder  of  Vussar  College,  is  building  a  hos¬ 
pital  on  the  bunks  of  the  Hudson, 

Don  Carlos  recently'  expressed  his  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  crown  of  Bpaiu  would  devolve 
on  him  at  A 1  fonso’s  death,  and  meanwhilo  he 
will  make  no  further  effort  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  John  Chandler,  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  has  just  celebrated  his  99th 
birthday  in  perfect  health.  He  hoed  his  own 
garden  last  Summer,  and  shaves  himself  with 
u  steady  hand. 

Mr.  Fred  Grant  hopes  to  make  a  frugal 
living  by  selling  roses  this  Winter  to  New 
York  florists  from  the  greenhouses  in  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  which  he  erected  when  he 
thought  he  was  rich. 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Department  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  invites  contributions  of  valuable 
articles,  such  as  mechanical  inventions,  works 
of  art,  scientific  specimens,  books  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  sweetmeats,  jellies,  etc. 

General  Grant,  who  is  writing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  battles,  said  recently  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  writing  more  than  be  ever  enjoyed 
anything  else  in  his  life,  “More  than  fight¬ 
ing?”  he  was  asked,  and  he  laughed  and  ans¬ 
wered  heartily:  “1  never  liked  that.” 

Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Farragut,  who  died  in 
New  York  on  Friday,  was  the  widow  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Farragut.  Mrs.  Farragut,  the  second 
wife  of  the  Admiral,  was  born  at  Norfolk  in 
1823,  being  the  daughter  of  William  Loyall, 
and  she  was  married  to  the  distinguished 
naval  officer  on  the  day  after  the  Christmas 
of  1843. 


£torfe  and  gouitry. 


FINELY  BRED  REGISTERED 

JERSEYCATTLE. 

•DTTT  T  C  3  month*  to  3  years  old,  of  best  strains 
X>  U  ±J  AjO,  of  blood  at  low  price*,  also  a  few 

Address 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS.  MS®!. 


4  Mior.l  Heir,  rvi  A  .>!>♦<  H  <  v», 
I  hf«trr  VYtilt*.  Ht-rk>hlre  A  Yot i 
xhln-  I'iifv  StuHnJ.iwn,  CnUwuld 
toil  Oxfonl  Down  Shv-epatid  Latnbt 
nrotrli  (Wllej  bli«  Dog*  and 

Fane/  foullrj.  feud  far  CaUloga* 

WaATUCJC  Bl'MPkK*C0.PhiUJr9 


gttteccnattfau;*  gMmtteittjj. 


£ce&tt  and  ^lant.si. 


REGISTEREDSWINE 


rtormiKli-b[»4  cheater  White*,  I’o- 
I un d -Chin us,  A  lui|mrtet  Berkshire* 
True  pedigree  Si‘OU  with  e ter l  suLmol  sold.  Strung,  healthy 
■took  only.  Purity  gun  run  teed.  Send  «t«mp  for  new  Cuta- 
Uwiie  C.  <1.  W  arrlnrtov  tax  mt.  West  Cheater.  F» 

IMPERI  AL  ECCFOOD 

»’//./.  .n.ihK  I'onn  ubjsts  /./  r. 
Package**  Hailed  for  50a.  wild  Si. 

6  Boxes.  $2.  lb  Boxes.  *3.  25  n>  Kegs,  Jti.zb.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  frr-Jght. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sods.  N  V  .J.  C.  Lons'.  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
Beuson,  ilaule  A  co..Phllu.  I  Parker*.  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  At  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Western  Chen, leal  cy  ,  st.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Auglutii  A  Co.,  Densvr,  Col. 
Geo.  G.  Wtekson  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Dauvbtry,  Shreveport,  La 
T.  W.  Wood.  Richmond.  Va, 

F.  C.  8TUHTEVAKT.  Prop. Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 


IJLf  I  I  I  Til  E  NIA<5  IRA  "  HITE  G  KAPK  CO.  baying  decided  tier  for  sale  to 

IfU  ■■■  ■  ■  ■■  the  general  publio,  vytthnnt  reutriotion.  it  limifeil  immiioi  .,t  I  ir-. il.l  vinca  of 

their  (  1‘li'brnlcil  VI  latte  (Grape  \l  1C  \|{  \,  onh’i  •-  will  now  lip  rwnivutl  and 

—  ■  - *— ^ — ==,  entered  in  rotation  for  vine*  to  bn  delirerrd  in  tho  spring  of  IhJtfi,  until  their  stock  of 

yiiiea  Is  exhausted.  Its  merited  pop u lorn  v  has  tmiuond  tinscrttpultraa  persona  to  attempt  a  |,  If  VI  It  in  of- 
wring  to  furnish  them  to  their  customer#  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  thoy  are  genuine  Niagara#.  This  Co 


j’  And  (hut  NO 

o  r  IH  K  PE KaO  V 
IIA"i  EVEIt  II  V  O 
THE  KIOIIT  TO 
PROP  VO  V  I  E  IT 


BlH  |  AX  ■»  JUF.  IfC  £»!.'■, 

••j  M  v|  ■  _ ■■wl  II  rl  m  mI  right  tot 

™  ^  ™  ™  ™  Wfor  or  the  nkillly  to 

Nilpply  the  vines  of  the  Ningora,  anti  that  mri/  pine  f nr"  Lin'd  l>u  ’he  fo..  direct  or  through 
their  authorized  agents,  a  id /iarr  vm, r*/i/ odorA'd  /,» it  n  SKVI.  plainly  stamped  with  our 
Registered  Trude-mnrk.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  w  ill  bo  supplied  on  liliernl 
terms,  and  furnished  with  tiullioritv  le  tube  orders,  making  *  ilisfaclory  arrnngo- 


,  TRADF  1  Registered  Tr:i  dr-m  it  rU.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  will  he  supplied  on  liliernl 
&  ]  lerms,  and  furnished  with  inilhority  t <>  tnlte  orders,  making  <itthtAclorv  arriingo- 

MARK  wwjmenta  with  tholkmipativ  l.oeul  ngenls  wjmird  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
/  States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  Niuguru  vines  from  sample  2 

/  grapes  (lolllt  for  canvassing  furnished  to  uxents  Address  JT  Vi  ■  ■  JE 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  "l  i  tin  Ar  t 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  phyBldans. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Mold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford’n  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  Iree. 

RiinifordChemlcnl  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
fl .  M.  ANTIION  Y  Ag’t  1(10  and  102  Reiule  St., N.  Y. 


How  Farmer’s  Hoys  ran  Make  Money  eas¬ 
ily  and  repidlv  on  the  /arm,  growing  nnd'sclliltg 
Cabbage  am]  Celery  Plunts  and  Seeds.  Huudreds  ure 
doing  It,  and  some  veil  *.>00  worth  each  season. 
Why  not  pouf  For  Instructions  nud  particulars  write 
to  ISAAC  F.  TIU.DGHAST, 

l.a  Plume.  I.uck’a  Co..  P  . 


Noble  oeeds°"“‘GReat*»°brave 

Portrayed  by  1  (HI  of  t  ho  world’s  muster  minds  Xntro- 
dilution  by  See,  Herbert  H'.  W-<rn,.J>.R,  Onrpopiilar 
New I  toltdny  Knott.  I  OO  per  moiiili  made  Bells 
Everywhere  Eiti  it  Terms  Ixiw  Pricos,  Ank.HTS  wanted. 
Address  II.  I,.  WARRE5  A  t  0.  mi  thntnal  SI..  I’hllndriphla. 

183S  1881. TUC  I  ARnCPT  AMO  MOST 

tfc&.'iSi.'i  inC.LflnuC.0l  B  K A  II T  1  K|I1. 

,  i/Sia  KARI.V  PEAK.  Ripening  In  Pen 
/L*  via  trnl  New  York  kaiu.y  in  Jtrt.v,  and 
Hf  K  sells  at  Highest  Prices.  Mend  for  His- 

Mi  St  tory  of  i  lauitNAt,  Tukk.  too  ybars  old, 

ki  ‘  IU.  P  trr  lleudijuarters  for  KIEFFER 
%  PEARS,  PARKY  STtlAWttKUItttcs.  VVIL- 
-  Orv  j  SON.  JR..  Hi-ACKOKBunca.  MARLBORO 
vy  yAr  RAarBEKttlES,  GRAPES, 

\<  A.  H  WM.  PARRY, 

Parry  P.  t».,  N.  J. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  ORE  AT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD* 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescriptions  for  all 
aunt#*  and  utirmilc  G/ir-h  ono  of  wblcli  1» 

invalimhlG,  8o  found  by  thf?  author,  «»xi>e 

rli'iiro  for  y*s\r%  in  atich  orohaihly  never  bidorn 
rod  to  the  16 1  of  liny  phyBlouin.  pu^eN.  hound 
in  heaiutifu!  Krrnoh  uulhIJu.  »*tiihosKrd  covrrs.  full  Kilt, 
fruarantrod  to  in.'  a  finer  work  In  pvery  me- 

chaniral,  IJtvrrtry  anti  nrofesfllomil-ilmn  any  other 
work  flold  In  tht*  cOilfitry  for  §2*fi0t  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Inatancr.  Price  only  fi.on  bv 
nutll,  po.Atpftld.  IUiwtruted  sample  6coDtfl.  8euil 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  autlior bv  the  National 
Medleftl  A^MOelattmi,  to  the  QlflCftrMrif  Which  he  refers. 
Trie  Seienre  of  Tdfe  should  tie  rend  l#v  the  younk  for 
IxtttrutJtJon*  and  by  the  atrifcted  for  relief,  tt  will 
benefit  All. — V&tuion  Lanott. 

There  is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  Or  clergyman.  Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker,  No  I  Bulflneli  .Street,  Boston,  STa»».,  who  may 
beeonsulted  on  nil  diseases  reotilrlug  *ktll  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  tjp  a  T  fils 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  xliliAJU  an 
other physlclstisaspeclalty  Hneh  fTtTYstrcT’T  T1 
treated  successfully  without  an  X  Jtl  X  dij-LiX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  ROOFING. 

A  Fireproof  Ready  Roofing.  Easily  aoplled.  Cheap 
and  durable  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

nparbain  Cement  Hunting  ('a.,  t.'lrvelniid,  O. 

mono  W  Bert  CtimtTio  Cards, name  on  tn  New  Stylo 


1  t  ativy :  iWcW Game,:' TiV)  I.n, 

V^gprloclirtttllforLVi.  Gp'ksond  Plated  Ring  free, forflOc. 
AgenU  wanted.  Nelnon  CarU  Vo..  Wnltharn,  Mats. 


REED 

AND 

BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SHIER  PllTED  GOODS. 

OUR  STOCK  COMPRISES,  IN  ADDITION 
TO  A  VERY  FULL  AND  VARIED 
LINE  OF 

FINE  TABLEWARE, 

MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 

COLD 

AND 

OXIDIZED  SILVER, 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR 
MANUFACTORY. 

FACTORIES  : 

Taunton,  Mass.; 

SALEROOMS  : 

37  Union  Square, 

NEW  YORK. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


gNimUancoutf 


CHEAP  FARMS, 

NKA  R  MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,r><)0  miles  of 


9fmplrment«i  aurt  ^Uachinenj 


pHTNING 

Jhay  knife 

IS  THE 

|BEST 

i  KNIFE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

ItSD  To  fill  HAY  &  STRAW 

from  the  Mow,  Slack,  or 
^■E  Bundle, 

Cut  COHN  STALKS 
mf  or  ItVLI  O  HAY,  or 
■u/  I  nt  Imi  sIh  U  OATS  in 
/  liiiudli  ii.  Into  Flue  Feeil 

V  J  To  Cm  (ANSI  lag  It  from 
m  f  Silo.  To  cm  Pi:  VT,  and 
/  Oiteliiog  Iti  ItoMximd  ilea. 
/  ilows,  enverhig  gi'Uen  roote,  anil 
^HSr  cutting  otr  Inmli  roots  an  Inch 
M.']  through,  readily.  Farmers  having 
K  /  any  of  this  work  to  do,  "liOltld  not 
m-J  tat  without  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 
K /  ,5u,E  "  vUld  not,  alter  nn  hour'n  trial. 
K »  honutorcow.  tt  will 
B /  V'  '  HU  to  have  a  Lightning  Huy 
Knife,  tu  cut  tn-nh  hnu  from  tin  •tile 
M  /. "r.  Utatead  of  idUhing  from 
^  -  L’*  "here  it  Iwdryitiv  up  and  losing 
ml  lb.  «-«t  miahtu-i.  IT  PAYS  to  1 1 He  a 
Ef,!  i'ghtiiliigHuy  Knife  to  cut  aloud  ot  Clltigy 
/  '  *'{v,'r  Hay  illio  r.-etlotl«,  ho  hh  to  piteh  off 

Tl''”  iH  THF.  KNIFF  whieh  <  „|M 

Fro/.cii  liny  n*adlly,  Maoufact’d  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  *  CO.'ir.P.'L'  i’: 

tur  tul«  by  Uartiuan-  iUrrhttntt  it  tht  trwle  y  run  ally 


and  chtirchcH  In  every  county,  public  bulldtng»all 
paid  for,  n tm  no  debt,.  Ila  noil  and  climate  uomblno 
to  produce  large  crop*,  and  It  In  Ilia  best  fruit,  state 
In  the  northivcHt  Several  million*  of  acre*  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market  at  low 
price*.  The  State  ha*  Ihsited  a  I’  VMPULKT  contain 
Ing  n  tnnp,  also  deHcriutloni*  of  it*  sail,  crop*  aod 
general  resource*,  which  may  lie  hud  free  of  charge 
by  writing  to  the  i :dm MISSIONEU  OF  IMMIGRA¬ 
TION,  Detroit,  Micji 

Vlrginin  Farina — Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular,  A.  O.  BLISS.  Cenirallit,  Va. 

IE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

,Piew)  E.  NAhON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  8t„  New  York. 
RAPID  SELF  Prof.  RlrE’S  reliable  proem*  will  cjj. 

mmmmjirn  able  ytm  to  leurti  Muirio  at  your  own 
JMB  1 1  W  I  I*  home  in, nitty,  correctly  and  xcu-rttilU-- 
I  fl  '»////  $2  Muttiifuetlon  gnnrunteed 

V.-il-inblc  . .  Addrm*  I’lWK 

•  EACHIN&  RICK,  g  *u  stute  tiu,  Chicago,  III. 

SILKS  EH  PATCHWORK 

in  r«tnt  mid  ti.00  |iAck^j(ua/  ft  uuj *<oic**t  MaivrtiiiPal «vuroll»rr«Hi. 
Our  ytj  ectu  iMckagAu (  B«*t  Emltroldvry  suit,  ru**,,  ted  color*,  mid 
IlliutrntHd  It-.e.g  of  fiuu  v  >tltrh*>,  ditilgiia  Ac.  (ur  cr»rv  work ,  free 
with  (ivory  fl.OO  ardor.  Y  AI.E  aiLK  WO  RK.R,  N«w  (Uv.n.Conn. 

cn  Chrotno  Cnrd*.  no  2  alike,  name  on,  and  fl  Latest 
t>U  Hong*,  10c.  J.  S.  Pardee,  Ul  Ttb  Avc.,  New  York. 


I  FARM  TKLEGBAPHy,  or  SHOKT-HANI) 
LLflnn  and  TV  PK  VVRIT1NL  heir  Situations 
furnished.  Addrc**  Vai  kntineBros.  Jatie«ylUe,  Wig. 

mour  New  Chromo Cards;  50  with  numoon  and  ele¬ 
gant  present,  lUcts.  Munson  Bros.,  Mt.CarmeL Ct. 


I  S513 

I  MUZZLE 
k  LOADER 

I  lUjiihlp  llrtrrh 
f  Jinn  Luts  I  tn  r 
Lark",  KUArnti* 

WurmuiPtl  g(K>d 


m  0*  BUIdt 
M  fl  Card* 

A 1 1  oiitb 

#11  I  quota 

I  ln'1  TT 

m  W  all  tor 

NEW 


Di4df n  Nnmc»  KmtHiMr  tt  Ami  New  Chromo 
Card*,  n»mAlu  ««w  iyp##  mi  Rlftfmit  4H  pmro 
Cillthound  Floral  Aut«»j?rn(ih  Alburn  with 
quotations,  12  pttffo  Illustrated  Premium 
Anri  Price  List  and  Atfon Vh  Cuti  vassinu  Otitflt 
all  lor  15o.  SNOW  ’ic  CO.,  Morldou,  Coni;. 

Ilf  n  A  B  nQ  20  Hidden  Name 

1SI  I  I  H  f|  I J  1^  tty.  *  Jik*.  its:.  ( yaiir  uxm. 

■HI  ^  *  A  AC  1/  M  hl.id.ti  t,y  lnunl  holdlM 

tmuqiKt  of  ttdw.ri,  Ac. )  All  Nrw  laipuitol, 
I'(iinplrtely  riutio**ri|  flironKUwIth  n*aie, 
15C.  •  *  p*ckt  »0c.  (not  «h.  ebssp  rmho,,..t 


— •riiiro^^ 

loader  IhT  B  I  US  ^k  loader 

>:..!, m.iHS  ■■  |«  nr,...ri, 

VAI 

l4HMl  Steel  IlnrreU,  Stile  Lever  Aril, in.  TV  lit  rim  led  glKnt 
.hOuter  or  no  Mttle. 

Our  81  Mu*de  Lonilor  now  only  *13. 

8'md  .tail  fur  IIIU»tr*teil  Cnlnlugim  of  Pl.tola, 

Wtt'xhes.  K  KM,  etu,  8e«  It  Worn  von  buy, 

P,  Ponel  A  Son,  180  Ms  in  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  Best  Selling  Useful  Novelty 
1 —  ~TTy.l  Hart'*  JOc.  LInenA 
/V*  i.  ;>  #'  Sl>*lion«ry  Iflarki  r, 

counai  ing  of  ft  huiidtHiuiu 
jyV;kvii>Y  H'i'tr  Bnhta r  lnlltol,  Uiouritixl  on 
r'a  ur>  K hotly  haodTn,  a  bottle  of 

Indetltiio  Ink,  Patlnmi  Daub- 

IkVV  v-  'V  box,  unjy  lOo.  This  is  nn  In- 

Winne4  7'.  JAW  J*  vnlimblti  littln  article  and 
rAMffll  '  mark*  linen  and  sbitlonery 

r  |  ]  beautifully  and  Indelibly. 

'^8  -  -- —  “  Haiti  i'lo  by  mail  10o.,  OD« 

dozen  by  mail,  The.,  ons  gro*H  i>y  i  *pre*»,  $7.00.  In 
ordering,  stnto  what  initial  or  Initials  you  desire.  The 
exact  size  of  letter  la  I  inch  square.  The  exact,  size  of 
the  complete  oullltin  box  Is  2,  Inches  M|tmre.  Postaga 
stamp#  taken  in  minis  let#  than  $  00.  Agents  wanted. 
L.  II.  HART  tie  00.,  55  Wurri-n  Ht.,  New  York. 

GET«F™  GRIST  lyilLL 

^  flp.-jq  With  I  nil- Steel  (a  rintllh ./  ptirle, 

‘^leri  t  "b  t 'rusher,  and'  Hiove 
I  ,  t’r  Meal.  They  Luke  LESS 

V r  POWER,  ilo  jfnre  Work, 
SftF/pShBfi Br  u!,d  are  mure  (tumble  th an  any 

kin  A -  l  ^SA-1  other  tti  ILL  Semi fur  Descriptive 

*B&/j  A  I’ninluuue.  A|.<,  fniin'fr*  of  tho 

YniiiO  Horas  Pow.r,  with  Love! 
Tread.  Threshers  ami  Cleaners, 
Fecit  Cutters ,  Circular  Suits,  etc. 

W.  li.  BOIT.R  A  JlltO..  J’hiludelohiiu  Pa. 


.  I _ 


by  r>lh*rt  iut  Iftc-)  AicrnU  Nvvr  iUm. 
pie  Book.  iV-mtmn  List  Prto®  Lilt  FICFF.  with  each 
Addicts  II.  ».  CARD  CO..  CENTKRUROOK.  CONN. 

i  r<*  New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Teunyaon’s  Poems  matl- 
I  00  ed  for  10  eta.  Cacitoi.  Caud  Co.,  nartford,  Conn. 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 


.SAW  MILL  GAUGE 

V0Ll^ 


Business  College,  Writing  _ 

and  .shorthand  School  In  m 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

ii’teiue  Mention  tins  Foyer.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


the  land,  1*  the 
SPENCERIAN, 

Cl.ICVKI.AUD,  O. 

Over  WX)  Ntuoenta  In  an 
nual  attendance  —  20,001) 
slnec  organization  in  1C52. 


Circulars  and  Catalogue  free. 


E  WlLLWlll  ©  ANYWAT 


AND  WOT 
WEAR  OUT 


£>  t>y  watetimaker*.  By  nntil2f*-.  Circulars 

U  w  !■  L#  free.  J.  8.  Biacu  h  Co-Hd  Doy  bt.,  U.  Y 


LE  PAGE’S 

A  LIQUID  GLUE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTINO 

WOOD.  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  «c- 
^^1  f WARDED  COLD  MEDAL,  LONDON,  lftti. 
v«€<lby  Mabou  A  Hkirnlfu  (jr^.cn  At  riuno  Co.jPullrniu 
Ct> '  ^  only  by  the  RUSSIA 


c  l-ot  c.f)  . 

IENT  CO 
1YWHERE. 


he.  AlfiJ  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
l,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  80LQ 

.  Sample  Tia  Can.  sent  by  Mai!,  25c. 


_ P I D  G  E  SOWER 


BROAD  li  CAST 


m 


mm 


BEST.  CHEAPEST  SIRIPLESL 

C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 

racinf:  seeder  company,  i»4 


8owb  all  grama,  gnt«s  awyl*.  planter,  nalt,  ashes 
commercial  fertilizer*  everything  reiiuiring 
broadeo«tiug  any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVLs  JSKED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  Nm  ujffeetcl  by  triad,  as 
seed  lit  not  throwu  upwards.  Now.  ball  or  full 

•  .cant,  on  either  or  both  aide*  of  wagon.  Iteadlly 
-'.•attached  to  any  wagon  r,r  cart  without  Injury,  and 
.-pirn d  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  |,a*i*  u  life- 

-time.  How:-  *n  acre*  wheat  tor  day.  (  rop  one* 

.  fourth  larger  than  when  drillerl  Only  perfect 
.•Hrondenntirr  made:  mot  aecnrate  urrlcultural 
implement  in  the  world.  Endowed  and  recom- 

•  mended  by  Agricultural  college#  and  host  farmer# 
In  U.  8.  Fully  wnrranted-perfeetly  simple.  Do 
not  be  put  off  with  any  other.  Send  at 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
FOURTH  8T.,  DE8  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


ijmuormts. 


When  Fogg  was  asked  regarding  the  latest 
addition  to  the  English  language,  he  said  he 
would  ask  his  wife,  as  she  always  had  the  last 
word. 

There  is  talk  in  San  Francisco  of  a  serious 
movement  against  the  opium  joints  and  re¬ 
spectable  people  are  singing  the  Te  Deum 
Laudanum. 

Mistress  (to  applicant  for  cook’s  position): 
‘•Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place?”  Appli¬ 
cant:  “You’re very  inquisitive, warm;  I  didn’t 
ax  you  what  for  your  last  cook  left  you.” 

“Don’t  I  look  nice?”  said  she.  “I’ve  got  a 
full  plastron.”  Have  you?”  said  her  lover; 
and  then,  thinking  he  must  show  more  inter¬ 
est.  said;  “Where  have  you  got  the  plaster 
on?” 

Dick — “How  old  are  you?”  Joe — “I’m 
goin’  on  three.”  Dick— “Oh,  that  ain’t  much ; 
I’m  eight.”  Joe— Well,  you  needn’t  be  so 
stuck  up  about  it.  My  urn  says  lean  be  eight, 
too,  alter  she’s  married  again. 

Never  Alonk. — “Bill  Jones,”  said  a  bully¬ 
ing  urchin  to  another  lad,  “next  lime  I  catch 
you  alone  I’ll  flog  you  like  anything  ”  “Well’ 
replied  Bill,  “1  ain’t  often  much  alone;  I  com. 
monly  have  my  legs  and  lists  with  me.” 

Solicitor :  “Have  you  ever  been  to  this 
court  before,  sir?”  Witness:  “YeB,  sir;  I  have 
been  here  often.”  Solicitor:  “Ha,  bal  been 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


ff  JUHHHKTH'NK  of  Ml  HaH****  Hi*  l 
II  /T*\  OYW  *-\  Huai  ,  we  have  obtained  * /' 
7  //*  VtWSYlfcWIkV  TrlRht  In  uni  M.OW  A/ 

I  At /  Cards  and  Box  I.Bbvll,  If  li 

I  \  a u ‘1  Hath  iIro  sneured  I  I 

Z'  lb«  001.1  xisl  T rxd«  Mark.  B  I 
■k,  -  •  •  •  Ar  ffootyf  thn  r<)AUJA0  of  our  U 11 

L  Trite  M»Ht,  Ao.,  tbe  !•»*  Ml 

ft  belt  fcn4  tninwn  ran*  in  ti>«  herrUifortLy 

^  A,^fe':(VR  . 


m 

o 

W 


m 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Arc  requested  to  send  for  TM  E  EF.Rf'TRIC  RE- 
VIEW,  an  Illti-t-ated  Journal).  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  Tor  Free  Distribution.  ,  _ 

It  treats  of  Hkai.th,  HToreisK,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 


log  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
oo  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  lu 
Its  paces;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
invalid*  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  inrormntlou  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  fn  need  of  medical  advice. 

i  OI  NG  M  K>  »nd  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  atid  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consultltur  its  content*. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  nnd  medical  Imposters 
who  protess  to  “practice  medicine."  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health. 

vigor  and  bodily  energy. _  „  „ 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  KI.E*  TR1C  RE¬ 
VIEW.  I16i  Braatfwar.  New  Vork. 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


“BETTER  SOAP 

WAM  NEVER  MADE, 

Nor  rt'BBR.  not  only  for  shaving,  but  for  all 
toilet  purposes,  ana  I  speak  thus  after  years 
i  of  personal  unJ  family  use.”— G.  W.  Rice, 
Ed.  Am.  Christian  Review. 

Put  up  In  square  and  round  cakes,  also  In 
pound  bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or 
•cud  8c.  stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  Si  CO., 

Gl&atonbury.  Conn, 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

,4  I  way*  reliable!  No  Sprcrlnl  l)*vW  required 
for  1*1  ii  nt f  nir  Corn.  Stand  for  Circular,  giving  full 
information,  to  EMPIRE  I)  II I  LL  <  O..  „ 
Bo*  II.  silt  art  hv  llle.  N.  Y. 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMFEFtlAL.” 


here  often,  have  you?  Now,  tell  the  court 
what  for.”  Witness  (slowly):  “Well,  I  have 
been  hero  ut  least  half  a  dozen  tin.es  to  try 
and  get  that  money  from  you  that  you  owe 
me!” 

Mrs.  Brown’s  pretty  waitress  got  married 
the  other  day.  “And  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Australia  with  your  husband,  Kitty,”  said  her 
mistress.  “Are  you  not  afraid  of  such  a  long, 
dangerous  voyage?” — “Well,  ma’m,1'  said 
Kitty,”  “that  is  his  look  out.  I  belong  to  him 
now,  an’  if  anything  happens  to  me,  sure  it’ll 
be  bis  loss  and  not  mine.” 

An  Irish  girl  who  had  applied  for  a  position 
in  which  she  was  required  to  do  general 
housework,  was  asked  hy  the  mistress  If  she 
ever  made  fires.  “Shura,  that  s  a  strange 
question  fora  married  woman  to  be  axin’ me,” 
responded  Bridget.  “Begorra,  mum,  1  never 
did  make  fires,  but  I’ve  no  objection  to  be 
afther  i  V  liin’  yer  husband. " 

A  party  of  Texan  wagoners,  after  a  bard 
day’s  pull,  vere  chatting  around  the  camp  lire 
v, i  they  smoked  their  pipes.  “Sambo,  me 
I  l,i  !  timed  Pat,  a  rolicking  Irishman, 

to  a  jolt,  darky,  “tell  us  what  makes 
your  nose  so  flat,”  “Dun’uo,  Mars’  Pat,’ 
am,  "but  l  ’spec  It’s  to  keep 
me  from  pokin’  luto  udder  people’s  business. 


PijKrtlanWttU  Advertising. 

DON’T  BK  ALARMED 

at  Bright’s  Dlseus-c,  Diabetes,  or  any  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  or  liver,  as  Hop  Bitters  will  certainly  and 
lastingly  c  ure  you.  and  It  is  the  only  thing  '  bat  will. 

Skill  is  tuk  Workshop  To  do  good  work  •  he  me 
e haute  must  have  gooti  health  If  long  hours  of  con 
flnemetil  in  close  rooms  have  enfeebled  his  baud  or 
dimmed  bis  'i glil,  let  litm  al  once,  nnd  before  some 
organic  trouble  appears,  tike  Plenty  of  Hop  Bitters. 
Hi*  system  will  lie  rejuvenated,  his  nerve*  strength 
ened,  his  Klglo  become  clear,  and  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tion  be  bunt  up  to  a  higher  working  condition. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  i»  the  product  or  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  belug  Its  O  her  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meul  Is  the  most  nutrit 
lulls  of  »U  food*  1*  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  ubstance: 

The  effects  of  Nitrogenous  poods,  such  as  Linseed 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

L  Fed  with  straw  or  Other  coarse  fodder  they  ac¬ 
quire  u  value  as  food  not  attuluab l(*ln  aby  other  w  ay. 
‘J.  They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

8.  They  lay  on  tlesh  anil  fat  rapidly. 
l  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  organs, 
f,.  They  Increase  he  fertility  of  the  soli  by  cnrlch- 
lug  the  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

!».  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  t  he  organs  In  a 
healtny  condition  Linseed  Meul  has  been  frequently 
used  in  Hog  Cholera,  and  ha*  never  failed  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needles* to  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  lti  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  nil  an  anlui  U 
consumes  may  safely  uud  profitably  be  Linseed 
Meal.  .  .  .  , 

r^PIcasc  send  In  a  “ample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices  Orders  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  Mnsc-d  Oil  t’o-,  Cleveland.  Oli'p. 

Toledo  •  in  see  >t  Oil  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Oetrolt  I. inured  Oil  Co.,  Detroit  Michigan. 

I  l\  Rv  .ns  ifc  Co.,  I  udiaaapoii*,  lud. 
8t  Paul  '  ln*i*ed  O  I  Co  .  St.  Haul  Htnu. 
Cincinnati  |jlui5<r(*d  Oil  Co.*  Cincinnati.  tthio . 


RUBBER 

ROOFING. 

Cheapest— Best,  Klreand  Waterproof.  Adapted  for 
new  or  old  roofs.  Any  body  can  apply.  Write  at- once 
for  Bout  circular  INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOUNG 
CO  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

MANTELS 

and  grates. 

Lowest  prices  Finest  Goods-Largest  Stock.  Send 
.stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  SLATE  MANTEL 
WORKS,  Camden,  N.  J. 


wm 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest  ~  'WHBB 

•/tbe'sipT  ha.ea  »0  per  oent.  of  l»k*r, 


AND 


hotCun 


[  J  iddreii^^M 
^  ^Grca  t  Wcftcrn^^ 
Wo. -k«,  Pittsburgh, 


JU. 

OthUvff  u«  frm  Ck 


Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 


Evaporating  fruit 

Pull  treatise  on  improved 

|  methods,  yields,  profits,  jnriwn  ioABggg^T 
^  aDci  tfener»i  statistic*.  FR  hh,  "  \  1 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO.Yj  U 

BoxB  WAYKK8B0B0.  PA.  - » 


PIANO-PORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  TonclijWortffiaiisliip  &  DnraMlity. 

*•  WIIXIAM  KYABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  ‘AKi  West  Baltimore  Street.  Baltlmora. 

No.  113  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

***£t^^^  We  will  send  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 

Al  BY  axil,  OH  Kxruiisfe.  <  O.  D.,  to  he 

Zs~-  /\V_!L  examined  before  pay  ingtuiy money 

i  audit  not aatlstae to ry, returned  at 

t  l—J  X.  —JutH  our  expense.  We  tnariulacture  all 
i  M\II0UI'  watches  and  save  you  SO  per 

VAA.  Ift  \  w«°ent.  Catalogue  of  ihO  styles  free. 
\  Every  Watch  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Myour  own  Bone, 

.Vleul,  Oyster  Sh  11*, 
OKlIItd  Fluor  su»d  Corn 
In  t  he  MA.ND  MILL 

<F.  Wilson’s  Pateul).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and  FARM 
FEED  MILES.  Circular*  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Fusion,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS  to 

LADIES! 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea* 
and  (  'otic.  *  and  secure  a  beau 
tlftll  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Rose 
_  China  Tea  Set,  or  Han  i some  Dec¬ 
orated  Go! a  Baud  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold 
Rand  Moss  Decorate  d  I  ollet  -Set.  (for  full  particulars 
address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  feA  1.0  . 
P.  O.  Box  289,  31  db  3U  Vcey  St..  New  Y  orl». 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
L  requiring  light  power.  Wrought 

Iron  boIler8-te«te«l,  in-pect- 
ed  u  d  tunureil  payable  to 
the  pit rch user.  Guaranteed 
3  as  repre*ented.  Ready  to  run 

i  as  soon  as  received. 

|  a  Housic  Power,  .  t^vj.oo. 

tikj \\  5  ”  “  :YJO.no. 

Bain  y  7  ”  •'  srsuo. 

Ery  id  “  ••  5  ado. 

Write  to  PAIGE  M  F’G  CO., 
8ii8  A-  801  J  nclxsou  .Street. 

_  I)  t  I  V  L’^r  I  ■  1  L  i  k 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

—  T  M 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  I ’as  turn  Summer  ami  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 


- ALUN2  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 


200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASIER.  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City, Mo 

“  - - ”  ~ — i 

ill  A  J^iV|  !■  wi** "^)VER* 300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

WAdHtHi  agents  wanted. 

.  ,-,1  _ a.rilV*  1  Ininrvto 


Will  wacb  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  InJjjryto 
Clothes  than  any  other  In  the  World  \\e _cbaUen^ 
any  manufacturvr  tx.  prodm”  »  barter  VjasheL 
F.verv  Mnrblnr  YVarranted  FIVE  Yearn, 

and  Batlsrfactlon  Otwranteed  Hie  only  _ „ 

Washer  that  can  tie  clamped  to  any  mzid  I—  .  £ 

tub  like  u  Wringer.  Maao  of  lu.-ilinahlo  Y 

iron  jralvanl7jsd,  *'  id  will  oul  last  at,  y  two  woolen  /-j 
machines.  A«riil* wanted.  l.xrhieiveTerrl-// 
tory.  Our  agents  all  over  tlio exvnutry  are  mnkmg 
from  to  $‘j«'  pur  n.ontii.  Eetodlmw5' 
Sample  U>  agenta,  »:L  Also  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE*WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

nircular*  ITe.  Tufer  to  editor  of  this  pai>er.  Address  F.  F.  ADAJIS  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. _ 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORCE, 


COMBINATION 

and  VISE 

t  Especially  for  Farmers  In  do- 

i  T,  '~  i — tm  Ing  odd  job*  about  the  farm. 

TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVED. 

PliS.iii,i,Zp>  Rend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

FI  describing  tho*c  aud  our  Scl- 

q^y  entitle  Grinding  Mill. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 
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d  for  Catalogue.  Sold  bj  all 

OTIOX  THIS  PAPEB.  S,*£WS  CAN  Hardware  Dealers. 

id  ond  flip  result  was  Mini  each  editor  immediately  ordered  an  Extkkpkise  Machine  for 
family  use,  nil  agreeing  that  they  would  rather  pay  the  price  asked  for  that  Machine  than 
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was  Bontje  Naatje,  a  cow  which  has  given  80 
pounds  6  ounces  of  milk  in  a  day.  Aaggie 
Kathleen  has  given,  this  season,  the  first  after 
importation,  0,5:25  pounds  8  ounces  in  seven 
months  and  five  days,  to  November  l.  Aaggie 
Beauty  (2007)  Marijtje  2d  I.N,  H.  B.,  572),  is 
very  strongly  Inbred  in  this  blood.  She 
stands  in  the  water.  She  was  sired  by 
Jacob  2d  (N.  H.  B.  56),  the  famous  sire 
of  Neptune  and  Aaggie  2d;  he  was 
a  grandson  of  Hooker,  the  sire  of  Aaggie. 
Aaggie  Beauty’s  dam  is  Marijtje  (N.  H.  B.  570), 
by  Honker,  She  has  a  milk  record  of  80 
pounds  6  ounces  In  a  day.  Aaggie  Beauty  as 
a  throe-year  old,  in  Holland,  gave  68}  £  pounds 
in  a  day.  As  u  four- year  old  she  guve,  the 
first  year  after  importation,  18,57.8  pounjj,  15 


of  the  trees,  stands  Aaggie  Beauty  2d  (2681), 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Aaggie  Beauty,  and  is 
also,  ou  her  sire’s  side,  half-sister  to  Neptune 
and  Aaggie  2d.  As  a  two  year-old,  the  first 
season  after  importation,  she  gave  0,642 
pounds  8  ounces  of  milk  in  11  months  and  7 
day?,  and  made  7  pounds  15T£  ounces  of  butter 
in  one  week  She  has  given,  thisseoson,  as  a 
three-year  old,  7.708  pounds 4  ounces  In  seven 
months  aud  six  days  to  November  1  At  the 
left,  in  the  background,  Is  Aaggie  Itosa  (2005) 
— Wemeltien  (N.  11.  B.,  328; ,  imported  by  her 
present  owners  in  1883.  She  was  calved  March 
15,  1873;  her  sire  was  Jacob  (N.  H.  B.,  20), 
son  of  Hooker.  As  a  five  year-old,  in  Hol- 
laud,  she  gave  01  pounds  lu  a  day,  and  the 
following  season,  the  first  ufter  importation. 


pounds  6  ounces  in  eleven  months  and  eleven 
duys.  She  has  given,  this  season,  as  a  three 
year-old,  57  pounds  13  ounces  in  one  day,  and 
8,705  pounds  10  ounces  iu  six  months  and  16 
days  to  November  1st.  This  Is  the  dam  of  the 
calf  iu  the  foreground,  by  Neptune. 

Among  the  noted  milkers  got,  by  the  differ 
enfc  sires  of  these  cows  wo  mention  the  follow 
ing,  taken  from  the  last  ‘ 1  Lu keside”  catalogue. 


SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  AAGGIE  FAMILY. 


he  beautiful  group  which  wo 
show  on  this  page  (Fig,  472)  is 
from  the  pencil  of  our  special 
V artist,  Mr.  Cecil  Palmer,  and  is 
/  fi/cVr  ,l0t  only  his  best  effort,  but  the 
\  finest  ami  most  life-like  cattle 
piece  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
‘££^1  original  engraving,  of  which 
this  is  a  reduced  copy, is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  picture  28  by  86  inches,  and  so  life- 


Lhq.  in  Mm.  In  1  year 
1  day.  and  10  Sept.  28,  ’84 
84%  18.001  IB- is 
16,275 


Rooker,  sire  of  , 

Angglc  cnrryl’gtwlus 

l.iwty  ClIMeii . . 

Porcelain  (.V,  11.  u.  lip 
JuiufJetN.  H.  n.  nSi  ... 
Angglc  Cornelia. . 

Jacob  1st,  sire  of 

Angglc  Rosa . 

"  Idullno  . 

“  Kathleen . 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  AAGGIE  FAMILY.  Fig.  472. 


like  that  one  can  almost  hear  the  “  lowing  of 
the  herd.” 

At  the  right  stands  Neptune  (711),  the  only 
living  son  of  Aaggie,  and  brother  to  the 
famous  Aaggie  2d.  He  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  family,  and,  jointly  with  several  other 
noted  bulls,  at  the  head  of  the  “  Lakeside 
Herd,  ’  owned  by  Messrs  Smiths  &  Powell, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Lying  down,  in  the  foreground,  is  Aaggie 
Kathleen  (4492),  imported  by  her  present 
owners  in  1883.  She  was  sired  by  Jacob  |  N.  H. 
B.,  20),  a  half-brother  to  Aaggie,  and  her  dam 


ounces,  and  made  in  one  week  10  pounds  3 
ounces  of  batter.  This  season  she  has  given 
6,301  pounds  11  ounces  in  six  months  and  26 
days  to  October  27.  She  was  then  shipped  to 
Connecticut,  where  she  is  now  owned. 

Ju9taboveheris  Aaggie  (001),  (N.  H.B  ,  148), 
made  famous  by  her  then  unequaled  milk 
record  of  18,004  pounds  15  ounces  iu  a  year. 
This  record  was  not  approached  until  after 
her  daughter  Aaggie  2d  (1360),  when  only  two 
years  old, marie  the  unparalleled  yearly  record, 
for  that  age,  of  17,746  pounds  2  ounces.  Next 
behind  Aaggie,  browsing  from  tlie  branches 


she  gave  1,020  pounds  3  ounces  in  one  month, 
and  16,156  pounds  10  ounces  in  a  year.  This 
season  she  has  given  70  pounds  in  a  day,  and 
4,637  pounds  8  ounces  in  two  months  and 
eighteen  days. 

The  next  in  order  is  Aaggie  May  (2601)  now 
three  years  old.  Her  sire  was  De  Ruiter 
(N,  H.  B.  80)  by  Jacob  2d  (N.  H  B.  56),  and 
therefore,  half  brother  to  Neptune  and  Aaggie 
2d.  Her  dam  was  Blokker  2d  (301  N.  H.  B.) 
and  her  g-dam  Blokker  (300  N.  H.  B.)  by 
Rooker.  Aaggie  May  gave,  as  a  two-year- 
old,  the  first  season  after  importation,  9,270 


Jacob  2d,  sire  of 

Aaggie  2d .  2 

Sarah .  4 

Hannah .  4 

Beauty .  1 

Belle .  4 

Idullne..,.  ....  5 

Cora  .  4 

Bonnie .  4 

Rom  ad.,.,. . ..  4 

Anna .  3 

Beauty,  2d....  3 
Isadora .  4 

Neptune,  sire  of 

2Egis  6th . . .  2 

Music  2d .  2 


61  5-16 
80^ 

71  15-16 

HO 

53% 

61)$ 

66 

42  05-16 

49)< 

54% 


17.746)6. 

3,009.  1  m..  16  d. 
3,838%.  1m.,  25  d. 

13, M3  13  16 
9,673%  11m. 

\t:> ui.l7d, 
7.9944,,.  5m.,  >2d. 
I,v.'54k.  r,  ill.,  12  d. 

6  367 '.-Id, 3  in..  15  d. 
5,V4ll-l«,  im  ,21  d. 

li.-SIt*,  6  III. 

7,852 13-16,  9  m..  6  d. 


44  9-16  8,937%,  9  in.,  12  d. 
44 
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'  De  Ruiter,  sire  of 
Aaggle  Constance... .  2 

.  Clara .  2 

Jennie  .. .  2 

“  Leila .  S 

**  Sadie .  2 

*•  Merrel . .......  2 

"  Pauline .  2 

*•  Eva . .  2 


76*  *,'?929dS,*m.1  12(1. 

85*  4.45S,  2  in..  24  d. 

5u  15-18  5. MM*.  4  m  ..  15  d. 

57  IU*  7.842, Sm..  lid. 

44  MW*.  7  m..  1«<1. 

44  511  5.184*  4  in..  3Ud. 
48  116  R.VilS  18.  .*  rn..  ]5d 
35  l  16  S.728  1*  16, 4  m.,17  d. 
3711-16  *,T:6*.  7  rr...  16  d. 


These  records  were  made  iu  various  herds; 
some  in  the  Southern  Suites,  others  in  Ohio 
and  New  York.  The  largest  two  year-old 
record— that  of  A  aggie  Constance — was  made 
in  Syracuse,  and  has  never  t>een  equaled. 


Huxai  topics. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  OLD  CONTRIBUTOR. 

CHANGES  IN  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY. 

Allow  a  former  “special  contributor”  to 
congratulate  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
it*  readers  upon  the  present  attainments  and 
future  prospects  of  the  paper.  It  has  done 
and  Is  doiug  ft  good  work.  “New  men  and 
new  methods.”  Writing  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  turn  in¬ 
stinctively  to  the  past  and  recall  the  men  and 
methods  of  the  previous  generation.  Few 
then  prominent  in  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture  now  remain.  James  8.  Wadsworth, 
Geo.  Geddas,  A.  B.  Dickinson,  B.  P.  Johnson, 
John  Johnson,  Gen.  Harmon,  Col.  Sherwood, 
Solon  Robinson  and  T.  C.  Peters  have  passed 
away — I.ewis  F.  Allen,  John  J.  Thomas,  A. 
B.  Allen,  Charles  Downing  and  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  still  encourage  us  by  t  heir  presence  and 
wise  counsels,  but  others  must  soon  carry  the 
burdens  they  have  borne  bo  long  and  faithfully. 

Not  men  only,  but  methods  have  changed. 
Farmiug  in  ’84  is  not  what  it  was  in  '54:  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  commercial  manures,  the 
development  of  new  territory,  increased  facil¬ 
ities  for  transportation  have  marvelously  in¬ 
creased  “production  the  growth  of  cities 
and  villages,  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
poverty, and  improvements  in  commercial  in¬ 
terchange  have  materially  modified  demand. 
New  products  are  called  for,  and  old  ones,  iu 
altered  proportions.  Owing  to  multiplied 
complications,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  to  decide  what  among  field, 
orchard  and  garden  products,  will,  in  any 
particular  case,  best  reward  the  grower.  Low 
prices  for  wool  discourage  sheep  husbandry 
in  New  York,  and  have  led  many  farmers  in¬ 
considerately  to  abandon  it;  but  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  local  and  general  demand  for  fresh 
meat,  and  the  necessity  for  fertilizers  put  an¬ 
other  face  on  the  matter,  and  make  well  fed 
and  well  cared  for  fiocks  highly  remunerative 
—sheep  iu  New  York,  as  in  England,  are 
here  to  stay. 

WHEAT  GROWING.  • 

Exhaustive  tillage  is  working  mischief  with 
Western  wheat,  growers;  they  are  drawing 
recklessly  on  their  soil  deposits;  sterility  will 
soon  relieve  Chicago  elevators  of  their  ple¬ 
thoric  supplies;  there  is  a  limit  to  the  fertility 
of  virgin  soil,  and  when  it  is  reached,  wheat 
and  other  grains  will  command  higher  prices. 
Till  then,  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
farmers  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  grow 
wheat  very  moderately.  When  spring  crops 
have  introduced  thistles  and  weeds,  a  well 
worked  summer  fallow  is  the  best  means  of 
purification  and  the  best  preparation  for  fall 
seeding  with  Red  Top  aud  Timothy;  either 
wheat  or  rye  should  be  sown  with  grass  seed. 
The  only  condition  on  which  Eastern  farm 
ers  can  raise  wheat  at  present  prices  is  that 
they  work  their  land  so  thoroughly,  and 
manure  it  so  highly,  that  their  average  yield 
shall  not  fall  below  3U  bushels  to  the  acre. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

will  find  a  large  aud  increasing  sale — Ameri¬ 
cans  are  fond  of  cheese;  it  is  eminently  nutri¬ 
tious  and  appetizing.  Disagreeing  on  other 
points,  people  are  uuauimous  in  this— that 
bread  ought  to  be  liberally  buttered.  Milk 
and  cream  will  be  more  appreciated  and  more 
used  as  men  grow  wiser  aud  understand 
themselves  aud -their  necessities  better.  With¬ 
in  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  the  management  of 
cows.  Formerly  breeders  scarcely  knew  what 
cows  were  made  for;  they  assumed  their  chief 
end  was  to  be  knocked  down  and  skinned. 
Milking  qualities  went  for  little;  andnotmuch 
grain  or  succulent  food  was  fed  in  Winter 
or  Spring;  short  feed  in  Summer  was  com¬ 
mon,  aud  butter  and  cheese  records  were  not 
encouraging.  The  coming  farmer  will  keep 
cows,  and  keep  them  well.  Soiling,  grain, 
roots,  silage — every  appliance  that  ingenuity 
aud  enterprise  can  devise — will  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  most  value  from 
the  least  laud. 

Poultry,  as  farm  stock,  are  entitled  to  the 
very  distinguished  consideration  of  farmers 
great  and  small.  Nothing,  except  the  honey¬ 
bee,  can  make  so  much  out  of  so  little  as  the 
hen.  Eggs  are  worth  as  much  to  mankind  as 
meat,  and  vastly  more  if  the  same  expense  is 


lavished  on  them.  Fowls  furnish  flesh,  too, 
of  superior  quality. 

Fruits. — Especially  small  fruits,  must  have 
prominence  under  the  new  dispensation.  Our 
Creator  did  not  expend  so  much  on  fruits, 
giving  them  such  varied  and  exquisite  flavors, 
to  feed  worms  and  tantalize  mankind.  Cour¬ 
age!  There  are  remedies  for  all  the  ill*  that 
fruit  is  heir  to — each  latitude  aud  locality  is 
precisely  fitted  for  the  growth  of  some  varie¬ 
ty  of  fruit;  and  there  that  variety  should  be 
grown  and  made  a  specialty. 

Gardening. — The  wonderful  increase  of 
population  and  marvelous  growth  of  cities 
and  villages  are  developing  local  markets, 
and  giving  premiums  to  market  gardening. 
Very  much  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
eventually  be  devoted  to  supplying  the  popu¬ 
lace  with  f ruiis  and  vegetables.  As  we  near 
the  millenium,  there  are  valid  reasons  for 
supposing  that  even  farmers'  gardens  will  be 
improved  by  the  ameliorating  influences  of 
the  age.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed 
a  marked  improvement  in  farm-buildings, 
and  appurtenances,  and  that  rural  life  prom¬ 
ises  increased  enjoyment  to  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  HUGH  T.  BROOKS. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ROAD-MAKING  IN  THE  WEST. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL. 

Where  rock  and  gravel  can  be  bad  the 
problem  of  good  country  highways  is  an  easy 
one  to  solve.  But  in  hundreds  of  localities  in 
the  West,  aggregating  more  than  half  of  the 
territory,  neither  stone  nor  gravel  is  avail¬ 
able.  On  account  of  our  at  times  impassable 
mud  roads,  people  condemn  us,  never  stopping 
to  think  that  gravel  Is  not  available.  It  is 
true,  we  have  opened  too  many  roads.  Land 
has  been  so  cheap,  und  it  was  so  easy  to  make 
a  highway  on  the  level  prairies,  that  there  are 
few  localities  which  have  not  twice  as  many 
highways  as  are  actually  needed.  The  road 
labor  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  those 
needed  in  repair,  and  has  not  been  wisely  ap¬ 
plied.  There  is  little  money  aud  no  honor  in  the 
office  of  road -overseer,  and  it  is  refused  by 
those  l»est  qualified  to  bold  it,  and  thrust  upon 
the  men  of  least  judgment  and  most  indolent 
habits.  In  many  counties  of  I  Uinois.and  of  other 
States,  the  road  tax  isnow  collected  in  money; 
the  olfice  of  road-overseer  is  abolished,  and  the 
duties  devolve  upou  the  road -commissioners 
of  the  townships;  and  these  are  as  good  men 
as  can  l>e  found.  Work  is  let  to  tne  lowest 
bidder,  payment  being  conditioned  upon  the 
proper  performance  of  the  work.  This  has 
led  to  great  improvement. 

Yet  tnere  are  dirt  roads;  and  dirt  roads 
thej*  ore  likely  to  remain  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  problem  has  been  to  make  a  road¬ 
bed  of  dirt,  that  would  be  fairly  passable  dur¬ 
ing  the  wet  season.  There  are  many  localities 
where  timber  can  be  bad.  but  not  gravel. 
Timber  clumps  are  common  along  the  streams, 
even  iu  Nebraska.  This  has  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  "corduroy”  foundations,  which  have 
proven  satisfactory.  Poles  and  small  logs  are 
cut  12  feet  long,  and  laid  across  the  road-bed 
as  compactly  as  possible,  till  they  are  from  12 
to  18  inches  deep.  Over  these  is  placed  a  layer 
of  18  inches  of  earth.  The  poles  afford  good 
drainage,  so  that  the  road  does  not  remain 
wet  long,  and  rarely  becomes  muddy.  Of 
course,  ruts  are  formed ;  but  on  account  of 
the  good  drainage,  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  them,  and  repairs  are  much  less  tbaD  in 
case  of  dirt  roads,  while  at  all  times  the  road 
is  better.  This  system  has  been  most  general¬ 
ly  adopted  where  the  highway  passes  over 
“soaky”  ground. 

Grading  up  the  road-bed  high  in  the  center 
has  been  thoroughly  tried.  This  improved 
the  road-bed  very  little.  Tiling  is  now  done 
in  a  few  localities.  Three  rows  of  tiles  are 
laid,  one  along  the  center  aDd  one  on  either 
side  five  feet  away,  and  the  ditches  form 
convenient  outlets  for  the  drains.  From 
the  side  drains  there  are  outlets  every  few 
rods  to  the  ditches  at  the  sides,  and  all 
three  lines  are  connected  by  cross  tiles  at  suit¬ 
able  intervals,  and  the  tile  are  placed  three  feet 
underground.  The  surface  water  finds  its  way 
at  once  iuto  the  ditches  at  the  sides,  and  that 
which  sinks  into  the  ground  reaches  the  tile  as 
in  field  drainage.  In  some  cases  the  tiles  have 
been  laid  diagonally  across  the  road-bed,  but 
it  has  not  proven  so  satisfactory.  It  was  feared 
that  the  constant  passage  of  heavy  vehicles 
would  displace  the  tile,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn, this  has  not  been  the  case. 
It  was  also  feared  that  on  the  surface  there 
would  lie  formed  a  crust,  impervious  to  water, 
but  this  fear  has  been  proven  groundless. 
The  road-bed  must  be  kept  in  good  repair. 
Travel  is  apt  to  wear  it  into  ruts,  and  then  it 
will  soon  become  muddy,  the  water  being 
held  upon  the  surface.  While  this  system  of 
road-making  is  as  yet  an  experiment,  it  has 
so  far  proven  satisfactory,  and  promises  to 
become  popular  where  gravel  can  not  be  had. 
Where  this  can  be  obtained  in  limited  quan¬ 


tity,  graveling  and  underdraining  could  be 
combined  with  happy  effect.  On  an  under¬ 
drained  bed  a  layer  of  gravel  six  or  eight 
inches  thick,  would  answer,  as  the  tile  would 
take  the  place  of  stone,  affording  the  gravel 

a  dry,  solid  foundation. 

- — - 

NOTES  FROM  NORTHEASTERN 
KANSAS. 

I  have  been  reading  the  many  experiments 
described  in  the  Rural,  and  find  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  iu  some  cases  agree  with  my 
own  experience;  while  in  others  they  differ. 
The  Orchard  Gras*  objected  to  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  because  it  is  so  coarse  even  for  pas¬ 
ture,  Is  the  very  best  for  that  purpose  in 
Eastern  Kansas.  It  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  feed,  and  is  not  checked  even  by  close  feed¬ 
ing.  The  Pocklington  Grape  is  healthy  and 
vigorous  here,  with  very  little  rot,  and  the 
quality  is  acceptable.  We  could  prize  a  good 
late  grape;  all  we  have  ripen  too  early,  while 
the  weather  is  hot,  and  they  must  be  used  or 
go  to  waste.  Moore’s  Early  is  a  good  grape; 
so  is  Lady:  but  Lady  Washington,  Prentiss 
aDd  others  of  that  class  are  failures.  The 
Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  Pears  fruited  here  this 
season,  and  aregood— uo  blight  on  them.  The 
season  is  sufficiently  long  to  mature  the  Kieffer 
to  perfection.  Le  Conte  trees  grown  in  South¬ 
ern  nurseries,  come  into  leaf  so  early  as  to  be 
in  danger  from  frosts;  but  as  the  trees  get 
older,  they  leaf  out  later,  at  least  so  it  seems 
to  me.  I  have  several  others  of  these  hybrids, 
that  may  fruit  next  vear.  The  reports  on  po¬ 
tatoes  are  next  in  interest  to  me.  Here  this 
crop  is  not  so  sure  of  being  of  good  quality  as 
in  the  East,  and  if  any  of  the  varieties  sent 
out  by  the  Rural  should  do  better  here  than 
those  already  In  cultivation,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  several  trials.  [We  have  had  very 
favorable  reports  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant  and  Blush,  from  Kansas.]  The 
early  varieties  do  better  than  the  late  kinds. 
The  E  Ohio  is  the  favorite  for  early,  and 
PeachblOw  for  late.  Sweet  potatoes  are  more 
reliable  and  grown  to  quite  an  extent.  The 
low  prices  for  wheat  have  caused  a  smaller 
area  to  be  sown  this  Fall  than  formerly. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.  a.  h.  G. 
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WIRE-WORMS  AND  POTATOES. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
late  in  the  Rural  and  other  papers  as  to 
whether  the  wire-worm  produces  scab  iu  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  there  has  also  been  some  discussion 
as  to  what  is  really  a  wire- worm.  Dr.  Harris 
was  certainly  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
American  wire-worm  belougs  to  the  Myria- 
poda,  for  wbat  is  commonly  known  as  a  wire- 
worm,  at  least  among  farmers,  does  not  be 
long  to  this  class.  What  farmer's  call  a  wire 
worm  answers  very  nearly  to  the  description 
of  the  English  wire-worm,  having  a  long, 
yellowish,  cylindrical  body  with  a  Hard  crust, 
which  gives  it  the  name.  It  never  works 
above  ground,  and  is  generally  found  in  rath 
er  damp  or  wet  situations  where  there  is,  or 
has  been,  a  heavy  sward.  When  corn  is 
planted  in  such  places,  the  central  roll  of 
leaves  is  frequently  found  withered,  which  is 
caused  by  the  wire- worm  boriug  through  the 
stalk  just  where  the  roots  brauch  out.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  what  farmers  call 
the  “bud-worm,”  which  always  pierces  the 
stalk  above  ground.  The  “bud-worm”  is, 
however,  an  entirely  different  worm  from  the 
wire-worm,  being  of  a  dark- brown  color,  and 
its  body  having  a  Boft  crust  It  pierces  the 
stalks  and  destroys  the  buds,  both  of  corn  aud 
wheat,  but  always  above  grouud. 

Now  I  am  positive  that  the  true  wire-worm 
does  not  produce  scab  in  potatoes,  though  it 
is  often  found  sticking  out  of  the  tubers  into 
which  it  has  bored.  The  scab  is  a  fungous 
growth,  as  Prof.  Beal  has  said  and  as  1  know 
from  experience.  Let  the  Rural  plaut  some 
scabby  potatoes  by  themselves  next  season, 
and  it  can  soon  satisfy  itself  on  this  point. 
Last  Spring  L  received  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  some  early  potatoes  of  a  new 
variety,  all  of  which  were  scabby.  I  planted 
them  iu  a  row  alongside  a  row  of  Early  Rose 
of  my  own  growiug,  and  free  from  blemish. 
The  product  of  the  Department  potatoes  were 
all  scabby  without  exception :  but  not  a  single 
tuber  of  the  Rose  was  so.  As  another  evidence 
that  scab  is  due  to  a  fungus,  there  are  only 
some  varieties  that  are  subject  to  it,  others 
being  exempt.  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw 
a  scabby  Peachblow.  White  potatoes,  like 
theDunmore,  Mammoth  Pearl,  etc. ,  frequent¬ 
ly  show  it.  h.  l.  w. 

Newbern,  Va. 

- »  ♦♦ - 

8CAB  IN  POTATOES. 

C.  T.  Kent,  Iowa,  writes  us:  “I  send  you 
a  tin  box  containing  specimens  of  “worms,” 
which,  in  my  opinion,  cause  scab  in  potatoes; 


for  I  found  lots  of  them  boring  into  potatoes 
so  that  those  in  tne  part  of  the  patch  where 
the  pests  were  most  numerous,  were  not  worth 
picking.  I  have  often  sought  for  the  cause 
of  scab  in  my  crops;  but  until  to-day  I  had 
never  been  successful. 

Remarks. — The  box  came;  but  whatever  it 
contained  was  so  dried  and  broken  that  we 
could  not  identify  the  depredators. — Eds.] 

- - - 

POTATOES  FROM  SEED-BALLS. 

This  year  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  potatoes  raised 
from  seed-balls  of  the  "White  Elephant.  Some 
were  as  early  as  the  Early  Rose;  some  very 
late.  A  bright  red  specimen  was  one  of  the 
first  to  ripen,  while  another  of  tbe  same  color 
was  among  tbe  latest.  A  white  one  was  ripe 
as  soon  as  the  Early  Rose.  The  purple  ones 
we  cooked  and  they  seemed  as  good  as  their 
parent,  if  not  better.  Tbe  yield  was  abundant 
for  the  second  year,  and  some  of  them  weighed 
a  pound  each.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  them. 

Adrian.  Mich.  d.  r. 


SCAB  ON  POTATOES. 

A  writer  in  a  late  Rural  speaks  of  the 
wire- worm  as  the  cause  of  scab  in  potatoes; 
there  is  a  brownish  worm  with  a  red  bead  that 
eats  a  hole  into  potatoes  in  low,  moist  land, 
without,  making  them  scabby.  I  tried  sowing 
salt,  but  it  failed  as  a  remedy.  w.  connor. 

Belleville,  Ont. 
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SUGAR  AT  A  CENT  A  POUND. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  Rural  has  had  its  experiments  belit¬ 
tled  or  misrepresented  by  jealous  or  stupid 
journalistic  rivals,  and  knows  how  Prof.  Peter 
Collier  is  likely  to  have  felt  over  the  reception 
ot  bis  investigations  us  to  the  possibilities  of 
sorghum  as  a  sugar  plant.  The  recent  declar¬ 
ation  of  Dr.  Collier,  at  the  meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricultural  Science,  has  again  been  made  a 
text  for  the  scorners,  I  have  not  seen  the  ad¬ 
dress  referred  to,  as  it  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  l  feel  that  nothing  is  risked  in 
saying  that  Dr.  Collier  is  always  able  to  back 
up  his  allegations  upon  any  chemical  subject, 
and  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  that  proves  all 
things. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  pleasing  to 
bear  that,  in  spite  of  tbe  repeated  statements 
issuing  from  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  that  “nobody  but  Collier  ever 
got  such  results” — intimating  that  nobody 
ever  would,  as  they  were  not  true— European 
investigators  Of  the  highest  ability  have, 
during  the  past  two  years,  fully  demonstrated 
as  good  or  better  results  In  the  analysis  of 
sorghum.  Documents  lately  received  from 
France  and  Italy  testify  that  at  Vaucluse  near 
Avignon,  the  experimenters  obtained  16.03per 
cent,  of  cane  sugar  with  1.7  per  cent,  of  glu¬ 
cose  in  sorghum  juice,  and  from  CO  to  65  per 
cent,  of  juice  from  the  caue  by  pressure.  The 
director  of  these  experiments  concludes  his 
report  by  saving  that  “these  results  fully  ac¬ 
cord  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Peter  Collier 
at  Washington,  both  as  to  the  arnouut  of  juice, 
and  as  to  the  content  of  sugar  in  the  juice.” 

The  Italian  Government,  alter  Collier’s 
results  were  published,  directed  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  to  repeat  bis  investigations  in 
Italy.  The  report,  just  received  from  Mo¬ 
dena,  iu  Northern  Italy,  states  that  they 
found,  as  an  average,  in  the  juice  of  sorghum 
cut  15  days  after  the  seed  w'as  quite  ripe,  17.66 
per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  aud  1.63  per  cent,  of 
glucose,  with  a  yield  of  juice  amounting  to 
GO.  53  per  cept.,  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  10.89.  At 
Reggio,  in  Southern  Italy,  they  found,  in  caue 
worked  six  days  after  it  had  been  cut,  16.49 
percent,  of  cane  sugar,  and  3  30  percent,  of 
glucose.  In  bis  conclusion,  the  Italian  Minis¬ 
ter  remarks  that  these  results  fully  confirm 
those  obtained  by  Collier  in  Washington.  The 
course  of  belittling  Dr.  Collier's  work,  which 
has  been  systematically  pursued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  his  subordinates,  is  extremely 
discreditable  to  the  country  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  tbe  Department.  It  is  hoped  that 
ere  lODg  there  will  be  changes  there  that  will 
put  more  competent  men  in  such  important 
positions.  The  farmers  should  insist  upon 
such  a  change. 

[Hasn't  Prof.  Wiley  worked  fairly  in  the 
interests  of  the  sorghum  industry  I— Eds.] 


Pomolagicjal 

SOME  FINE  SEEDLING  PLUMS. 

Mr.  James  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  Canada, 
has  been  very  successful  in  originating  new 
fruits,  some  of  which  we  have  already  illus- 
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Fig.  475. 


Dougall’s  Bust. 


the  Rural  asking  information  about  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  upon  them.  On  reflection,  however, 
I  concluded  to  experiment.  1  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  them  for  two  mouths  or  more,  and  find 
cattle  gain  faster  than  when  fed  on  corn. 
Milch  cows  are  doing  fiuely,  making  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  butter  they  did  before 
we  commenced  feeding  the  apples.  A  bushel 
and  a  half  is  all  a  cow  will  eat  per  day,  on  an 
average,  keeping  it  up  day  after  day.  I  have 
always  fed  apples  to  hogs  and  horses,  but 
never  tried  cattle  uutil  this  season.  My  orch¬ 
ard  of  800  trees  is  about  -lOj'enrs  old.  and  was 
originally  nearly  all  sweet.  One  half  the 
trees  have  been  top  grafted  to  winter  fruit, 
ami  the  trees  ure  quite  productive;  but  I  am 
not  sure  but  tne  sweet  part  will  pay  rue  as 
well,  taking  one  year  with  another,  as  the 
grafted  part.  For  several  years  when  we  had 
a  dry  Fall,  my  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  would 
have  lost  flesh  had  it  not  been  for  sweet  apples. 

Whiteside  Co.,  Ill.  f.  l.  wrichit. 


^orlicultiiral. 


THE  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY. 

I  WAS  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  statement 
in  the  Rural  from  Mr,  Charles  Downing,  that 
the  Brandywine  Raspberry,  among  others, 
was  better  in  quality  than  the  Marlboro;  for 
if  this  is  really  the  case,  it  is,  in  my  view, 
nothing  short  of  an  imposition  to  offer  the 
Marlboro  as  a  new  variety  worthy  of  intro¬ 
duction.  A  raspberry  which  is  not  a  great 
doal  better  than  the  Braudy  wine,  will  certain¬ 
ly  prove  a  disappointment  to  the  many  persons 
who  have  invested  in  this  new  candidate  for 
public  favor  at  very  high  prices.  I  hope  there 
may  be  some  mistake  about  this;  for  of  all  the 


trated.  About  the  first  of  September  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  box  containing  a  number  of  fine 
plums,  from  which  we  had  accurate  drawiugs 
made,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  present¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  this  week.  For  a  history 
of  fheir  origin,  and  also  a  description  of 


Fig.  478. 

tree  and  fruit,  we  copy  from  Mr.  Dougall’s 
letter: 

“Owing  to  the  prolonged  and  intense 
drought  which  withered  everything  up,  the 
specimens  sent  are  not  much 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
fruit  in  previous  years;  nor  are 
they  nearly  so  rich  and  juicy, 
while  the  skins  are  thick  and 
tough.  Some  years  ago,  in 
Spring,  quite  a  number  of  pits 
of  plums  and  cherries  vegetat¬ 


It  is  oblong,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  with  a  very 
distinct  suture;  color  clear  yellow,  getting  a 
beautiful  carmine  cheek  as  it  begins  to  ripen; 
it  adheres  to  the  stone  till  fully  ripe,  when  it 
is  partially  free.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower, 
with  rather  slender  shoots. 

Fig.  475,  seedling;  is  a  very  strong,  up¬ 
right  growing  tree,  rather  late  in  corning  into 
bearing.  Fruit  nearly  as  large  as  Washing¬ 
ton;  round;  dull,  greenish -yellow;  very  rich 
in  flavor,  equal  to  the  Green  Gage;  free-stone; 
of  first  quality;  ripens  in  August. 

Fig  47(5,  seedling;  is  by  far  the  strongest- 
growing  plum  I  have,  with  very  large  leaves, 
which  cause  it  to  be  tardy  in  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing.  Fruits  like  Fig.  473,  but  larger;  dull 
greenish -yellow;  free  from  the  stone;  of  first 
quality;  ripens  in  August. 

Fig.  477,  seedling;  very  like  Fig.  473;  but 
the  tree  has  a  different  growth,  color  of  fruit 
darker  yellow,  with  more  red  ou  the  cheek 
where  exposed;  adheres  to  the  stone;  ripens 
in  September. 

Fig.  478.  seedling  (bronzed);  quite  large; 
round,  slightly  oval  when  not  full-grown ;  pur¬ 
ple  with  numerous  dark  grayish  dote,  and  broad 
splashes  towards  the  stalk,  which  give  it  a 
peculiar  bronzed  appearance,  with  a  slight 
bloom;  of  first,  quality;  parts  freely  from  the 
stone:  ripens  in  September. 

Fig.  479,  seedling  (Late  Lombard),  larger 
than  the  Lombard ;  purple,  with  a  slight 
bloom:  oblong,  juicy,  very  tender,  and  excel¬ 
lent;  freestone;  of  first  quality;  ripens  in 
September. 


early  as  it  was  claimed — no  earlier  than  Hart¬ 
ford.  Early  Victor.  Telegraph,  Janesville, 
Seneca  and  several  others,  and  not  as  early 
as  Talman,  Wyoming  Red,  Draeut  Amber, 
Coe,  etc.,  and  not  being  as  strong  as  some  of 
the  above,  it  is  not  so  profitable  for  market, 
and  not  half  as  productive. 

What  has  become  of  E.  P.  Roe’s  “Storm 


Fig.  477. 

King”  of  which  we  expected  so  much  ?  [We 
do  not  know. — Eds.) 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
fruited  the  Early  Victor  beside  the  Telegraph. 
Here  they  are  so  nearly  alike  in  vine,  fruit, 
time  of  ripening,  etc.,  that  I  can  see  no  use  in 
propagatiug  them  as  separate  varieties. 
Mine  were  from  Burr,  the  originator,  and  are 
probably  true  Early  Victors. 


Fig.  478. 


ed  in  my  gardeu  from  stones  thrown  out  after 
the  fruit  had  been  eaten.  The  little  plants 
were  taken  up,  and  there  being  no  other 
vacant  ground  at  the  time,  were  set  out  in 
two  rows  a  footapart  and  quite  thickly  iu  the 
row,  across  the  vacant  end  of  a  tulip  bed  four 
feet  broad,  where  they  remained  till  one  of 
the  cherries,  the  “  Windsor.”  fruited,  wbenall 
except  it,  were  planted  out  All  the  seedling 
plums  now  sent  you.  were  from  the  same  lot, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  find  so  many 
chance  seedlings  of  first  quality  from  the  same 
batch  of  seeds.” 


Fig.  473:  seedling  (Dougall’s  Best)  is  the 
greatest  annual  bearer  I  have,  being  covered 
every  year  with  fruit,  one-half  of  which 
should  be  thmned  out,  to  insure  that  the  rest 
should  be  of  fair  size.  The  specimens  sent 
(Fig.  474)  were  from  a  small  branch  that  had 
25  plums  in  the  space  of  15  inches.  The  fruit 
ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the  White  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum  or  a  little  later,  and  when  well- 
grown  ia  nearly  as  large  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 


<  Fig. 480,  seedling;  pale  yellow;  medium  to 
small ;  free  stone;  good. 

Fig.  481,  seedling;  true  a  very  strong,  up¬ 
right  grower,  and  a  great  b«arer  of  large 
clusters.  Fruit  small;  purple  red;  of  fair 
quality;  free-stone. 

AH  these  plums  have  proved  perfectly  hardy 
with  me.” 

- •  ♦  ♦ - 

FRUIT  NOTES,  ETC. 


The  commendation  of  Moore’s  Early  Grape 
by  the  Rural,  struck  a  responsive  chord, 
judging  by  the  letters  in  recent  issues.  With 
me.  as  with  D.  S.  Marvin,  the  growth  of 


Fig.  479. 


Moore’s  Early  and  Lady  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factory,  though  the  vines  have  had  the  best 
of  soil  and  cultivation.  Grown  in  the  same 
rows  with  Brighton,  Worden,  etc.,  they  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  appearance  that  a  dwarf  pear 
tree  does  compared  with  a  healthy  standard, 
both  in  growth  and  quantity  of  fruit.  Here 
the  bunch  is  very  small— very  much  below 
the  size  of  the  one  figured  in  the  Rural.  The 
berry  is  large,  but  it  does  not  ripen  as 


1  think  friend  Hubbard  was  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  being  the  introducer  of  the  Prentiss 
Grape  It  does  not  succeed  hero  as  well  as 
the  Rebecca,ttnd  is  not  as  good  a  grape.  While 
at  the  Stoekbridge,  Micb.,  Fair,  I  talked  with 
many  from  different  parts  of  the  State, and  all 
reported  it  a  failure  with  them. 

When  the  White  Ann  Arbor  was  intro¬ 
duced  l  believed  it  to  be  a  worthy  grape,  and 
plunted  largely  of  it.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
poor  grower  and  bearer,  rather  acid,  and 
drops  its  fruit  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Ann  Arbor  parties  who  claim  to  be  dlsin- 


Fig.  480, 


terested,  inform  me  that  two  more  Concord 
seedlings  originating  iu  that  city,  are  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  soon,  and  state  that  in  their  opinion 
they  will  cause  a  commotion  among  grape 
growers. 


Apples  are  plentiful ;  so  much  so  that  the 
best  only  are  salable  at  $  1  per  barrel.  In  my 
orchard  I  have  many  sweet  apples  that  I  can 
not  sell  at  any  price.  I  thought  of  writing 


raspberries  I  have  ever  grown,  I  think  the 
Brandywine  the  poorest  in  quality. 

Delaware,  Ohio.  G.  w.  Campbell. 


Wo  forwarded  the  above  letter  to  Mr. 
Charles  Downing,  and  received  the  following 
reply: 

Editors  ok  tiie  Rural  New-Yorker:— 
What  I  did  say  was,  that  it  “was  not  equal  to 
the  common  native  red  Brandywine,  Turner 
and  Cutbhert,  and  was  unpleasant  and  want¬ 
ing  iu  character  ”  Tastos  differ,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  has  given  his  opinion  of  It.  If  he 
bad  turned  to  my  description  of  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry  in  the  Rural  of  Aug.  30,  p.  558, 
and  read  what  I  said  at  the  conclusion,  he 
might  have  judged  differently:  “This  is  what 
I  now  believe;  but  my  practical  experience 
with  the  fruit  has  not  been  Rutfloient  to  war¬ 
rant  my  giving  a  more  decided  opinion.”  I 
might  have  added  “of  all  its  merits,  especially 
as  to  flavor  and  quality.” 


The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Downing 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  August  30,  p.  558,  is  as  follows: 

“Your  correspondent,  A.  B.  C. (why  not  give 
his  real  name?),  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  July  19.  page  403,  states  that  he  saw  ‘the 
Marlboro  Raspberry  In  all  its  glory,  or  at 
least  all  the  glory  it  will  ever  attain  In  New 
Jersey.  It  was  on  the  best  of  soil  and  given 
the  beat  possible  treatment,  but  the  canes  were 
faltering,  and  would  not  bring  out  their  first 
crop,1  etc.,  etc.,  ‘and  my  firm  conviction  is,’ 
continues  this  anonymous  assailant,  4  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  Marlboro,  it  will  not 
do  for  New  Jersey  and  localities  southward.  I 
can  see  nothing  in  it  but  Idmus  blood.’ 

Having  examined  the  Marlboro  Raspberry 
carefully,  I  think  otherwise,  and  doubt  if  it 
has  very  much,  if  any,  Idieus  or  foreign  blood 
in  it  ( except  In  its  mature  leaves)  ;  but  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  an  improved  seedling  of  the 
American  red  (Rubus  strigosus),  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  a  succession  of  improvements  or 
crosses,  etc.  The  growth,  and  habit  of  threw- 
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per  acre.  The  only  possible  modes  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  crops,  Major  Hallet  remarks,  are  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  ears,  or  their 
contents,  or  both.  It  appears  that  the  number 
of  the  ears  Is  practically  the  same  whatever 
the  quantity  of  seed  employed,  say  28  to  the 
square  foot.  But  when  these  23  ears, instead  of 
beiDg  produced  from  an  equal  number  of 
weakly,  half  starved,  crowded  plants,  are  pro 
duced  upon  one  fully-developed  plant  (from  a 
single  graiu)  whose  roots  have  bad  free 
growth;  they  are  of  double  the  ordinary  size, 
and  can,  by  repeated  selection,  he  made  to 
contain,  on  an  average,  at  least  double  the  or¬ 
dinary  number  of  grains.  But  the  advantage 
of  such  fully- developed  ears,  Major  Hallett 
says,  does  not  stop  there,  for  grains  so  grown 
are  very  large,  and  460,000  fill  a  bushel  instead 
of  700,000,  Twenty  such  cam  per  square  foot, 
averaging  48  grains  per  ear,  means  a  crop  of 
'JO  bushels  per  acre,  while  33  such  ears  per 
square  foot,  averaging  50  grains,  would  give 
108  bushels  per  acre.  Exceptionally  good 
plants  have  l»een  grown  of  21  ears,  averaging 
79  graius  per  ear,  or  1,900  for  one  of  seed! 
The  mere  increased  size  of  the  grain  is  of  im¬ 
mense  importance,  fora  crop  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  measures,  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
70  against  40,  and  in  the  case  of  barley,  56 
against  39  bushels  per  acre.  The  foregoing 
are  not  theories  of  Major  Hallett,  but  abso¬ 
lute  facts,  be  says,  for  grain-growers  to  pon¬ 
der  upon  and  investigate  for  themselves.  In 
a  word,  there  is  a  best  aDd  properly  scientific 
way  of  growing  wheat,  as  w  ell  as  other  plants, 
notwithstanding  that  the  universal  practice 
ignores  its  very  nature. 


hole  under  the  barn  floor,  or  a  deep,  damp 
cave  with  a  dirt,  roof  over  it. 

The  sketches,  Figs.  482,  show  the  ground 
plan  (Fig.  8);  perspective  (Fig.  2),  and  a  sec¬ 
tional  view  (Fig.  1)  of  one  constructed  for  a 
root  cellar.  When  intended  for  a  house  eel- 


there  is  not  one  of  them  that  shows  these  de¬ 
fects  of  skin;  nor  is  this  their  only  gain— the 
higher  qualities  of  the  Eumolan’s  botanical 
class  are  generally  carried  into  its  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings,  thereby  improving  the  quality  and  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  our  more  common  Labrusca 
grapes.  I  have  every  confidence  that  some  of 
these  seedlings  are  even  more  hardy  than  the 
Concor<L  There  will  therefore  be  no  more 
room  for  Concord  seedlings  when  these  come 
into  general  cultivation.  1  see  no  improve¬ 
ment  or  advance  in  ringing  so  many  changes 
in  and  upon  Concord  seedlings;  our  horticul¬ 
tural  skill  should  rise  to  higher  attainments. 
Such  seedlings  exhibit  little  evidence  of  speed¬ 
ing  to  higher  standards  (  there  is  usually  rever¬ 
sion),  unless  there  comes  to  their  aid  the  Infu¬ 
sion  of  a  finer  organization  through  hybridi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Bull  grew  some  twenty  five-hun¬ 
dred  different  seedlings;  Mr.  Miner  nearly  as 
many;  yet  the  Victoria,  and  the  Concord,  etc., 
are  the  only  results.  1  cannot  help  adding 
that  I  am  amazed  at  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  higher  value  of  the  Eumelan  for  hybrid¬ 
izing  purposes.  It  is  now  more  than  fifteen 
years  sine©  the  Eumelan  was  introduced,  and 
1  know  of  no  horticulturist  who  has  recog- 
nized  its  possibilities  and  capabilities  and 
made  use  of  it  for  this  purpose,  other  than 
myself.  Are  real  botanical  distinctions, 
adaptations,  and  capabilities  of  no  meaning 
or  value  to  our  practical  horticulturists?  All 
writers  upon  the  topic  recognize  the  higher 
qualities  of  our  AE^tivalis  class.  It  iR  either 
from  this  or  liiparia  that  the  Delaware  ob¬ 
tains  its  fine  qualities.  Its  seedlings  unlform- 
ily  go  to  the  Labrusca  side,  and  the  question 
as  to  which  class  it  belongs,  Is  not  easily  deter¬ 
mined.  None  of  its  seedlingB  seem  equal  to 
the  parent.  Seed  from  hybrid  viues  uniform¬ 
ly  revert,  but  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
there  may  bo  both  profit  and  progress  In  the 
use  of  pollen  from  hybrid  vines  for  hybrid¬ 
izing  purposes. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  V. 


ing  up  numerous  sprouts  or  suckers  ;tbe  strong, 
vigorous,  upright  canes,  branching  a  little 
toward  the  top,  nearly  smooth,  with  a  few 
short,  scattering  spines;  the  peculiar  reddish 
color  of  the  young  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the 
new  shoots;  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit, 
all  strongly  indicate  its  native  origin. 

The  bright  scarlet,  color  of  the  fruit  (which 
adds  greatly  to  its  market  value);  its  good 
size,  quite  firm  flesh,  which  retains  its  form 
and  color  well,  and  keeps  well,  are  all  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  the  Marlboro  promising  as  a 
market  berry.  This  is  what  I  now  believe  : 
but  my  practical  experience  with  the  fruit  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  my  giving  a 
more  decided  opinion.  Charles  downing." 

[Mr.  Downing  has  never  compared  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Marlboro  with  that  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  alone,— Eds.] 


SOME  STATISTICS  FROM  TRIALS  OF  PEAS  1884. 

T  have  been  experimenting  with  peas  the 
past  season,  and  as  the  results  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  or  benefit  to  some  fellow  farmers,  I  send 
them  to  my  favorite  paper: 


No.  of  pods  on  largest  vine.... 
“  “  “  “  smallest  '•  .... 
”  “  **  "  average  “  .... 
Largest  No.  of  peas  on  1  vine. . 

•"  .  1"  1  pod  .. 

Average  bight  of  vine  'Inches). 
“  No.  of  branches . 


Fertilizer. — Three  pounds  to  100  feet  of  row, 
of  mixture  of  Mapes  H.  G.  Phosphate  four 
pounds,  muriate  of  potash  one  pound,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  two  pounds.  No  other 
fertilizer  on  tho  soil  for  15  years. 

The  Abundance  Pea  is  the  best  I  ever  raised. 
Its  product  is  simply  wonderful.  It  averages 
100  to  1.  B.  F. 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Hale  of  Htekrs  at  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station,— The  Ontario  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  will  sell  at.  auction,  December 
17th,  seven  grade  steers,  which  are  a  part  of 
those  experimentally  fed  at  the  statiou.  The 
first  is  a  Short  horn  grade,  just  three  years 
old;  weighs  1,950  pounds,  and  has  made  a 
daily  gain  of  1.78  pound.  The  second  is 
also  a  Short-horn  grade,  2  years  0  months  old, 
and  has  made  a  gain  of  1  90  pound  per  day, 
weighing  1,890  pounds.  The  third  is  a  Here¬ 
ford  grade,  2  years  8  months  old,  weighs  1,700 
pounds,  and  has  gained  1.76  pound  per  day. 
The  fourth  is  an  Aberdeen  Angus  grade,  2 
years  months  old,  weighs  1,650  pounds, 
and  has  gained  1.85  pound  per  day.  The  fifth 
is  another  Hereford  grade,  is  2  y«  ars  lj< 
month  old,  weighs  1,640  pounds,  and  has 
made  a  daily  average  of  2.12  pounds.  The 
sixth  is  a  Short- horn  grade,  two  years  old, 
weighs  1,530  islands,  has  an  average  daily 
gain  of  2.10  pounds.  The  seventh  is  a  Short¬ 
horn  grade,  1  year  months  old,  weighs 
1,250  pounds,  having  made  au  average  gain 
of  1.93  pound  per  day.  The  lot  average  2 
years  4>£  months;  1,000  pounds— nearly  two 
pounds  of  dally  growth.  Their  estimated 
cost  at  market  prices  charged  for  all  food: 

First  year,  Including  calf  value,  milk,  all 

other  food  au>1  attewlance . #39  9« 

Second  year  food  and  care . . .  57  77 

Four  months  Of  third  year .  20  88 

Total . ,..#119  61 

Less  profit  realized  ou  food  grown,  charged  at 
market  rates .  42  88 

Actual  cost  of  product .  $75  73 

This  is  4J<2  cents  per  pound.  Their  food  con¬ 
sisted  of  hay,  roots,  green  fodder,  bran,  peas, 
corn,  oats,  oil-cake,  averaging  during  Winter 
of  second  year  9  pounds  hay,  25  pounds  roots, 
8  pounds  grain,  and  2  pounds  of  cake  daily. 
Charging  these  steers  with  the  market  price 
of  everything  eaten,  tho  cost  would  be  about 
7j^  cents  per  pouud ;  but  we  think  they  were 
kept  in  the  stable  the  year  round,  and  are 
quite  sure  that  the  grain,  with  tho  exception, 
perhaps,  of  btfen,  peas,  and  oats,  would  cost 
considerably  more  than  In  the  States,  and 
then  we  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  economy 
of  oats  as  a  fattening  ration.  But  we  saw' 
these  steers,  and  they  were  prime  Christmas 
beef,  and  should  readily  sell  in  any  good  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  price  that  should  give  a  good  margin 
to  the  feeder.  We  hope  Professor  Brown  will 
kindly  give  us  some  notes  on  the  methods  of 
feeding  aud  the  results  generally. 


Root  Cellar. 


lar,  it  should  adjoin  the  kitchen,  or  be  con¬ 
nected  by  a  covered  passage.  The  foundation 
is  built  solid  to  the  floor-level,  where  the 
double  walls  begin  (see  cross  section,  Fig.  1). 
In  latitude  40  the  double  walls  need  not  be 
over  12  inches  apart.  Farther  north  t.bpy 
should  be  20  to  24  inches.  The  space  between 
is  packed  with  dry  sawdust,  aud  about  30 
inches  of  the  same  material  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  tlie  ceiling  and  the  roof.  The  venti¬ 
lator  extends  through  the  sawdust,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  Fig.  1.  There  should  be  a  close- 
fitting  sliding  cover  over  the  lower  end.  The 
window  should  be  in  the  south  or  east  side, 
and  be  fitted  with  a  sliding  shutter  inside  the 
building.  The  floor  is  brick  luid  in  cement, 
and  then  covered  w  ith  a  coat  of  cement.  The 
sketches  show  the  manner  of  construction 
plainly. 

With  the  thermometer  indicating  30  degrees 
below  zero,  frost  never  entered  the  cellar 
shown  in  the  cut,  though  the  walls  are  only 
12  inches  apart.  It  is  absolutely  vermin- 
proof,  and  makes  a  first-rate  dairy  room,  “p.” 


THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE. 

The  tradition,  current  in  this  State  for 
many  years,  is  that  the  Delaware  Grape  is  a 
native  of  Ponn’s  Grove,  (not)  Freuchtown 
New  Jersey,  a  place  ou  the  Delaware  River 
nearly  opposite  the  City  of  Wiliniugtou, 
and  that  growing  wil  l  there,  it  wus  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  garden  in  the  village.  x. 

Dover,  Del. 


THE  SKIN  OF  GRAPES, 


D.  S.  MARVIN, 


Sittin«  here  in  the  nursery  this  morning, 
surrounded  by  more  than  u  hundred  different 
kinds  of  grapes,  having  returned  from  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  fruit,  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  tho  skin  of  mauy  of  our  popular  grapes, 
and  the  desirability  of  replacing  such  defec¬ 
tive  varieties  with  those  of  a  tougher  skin. 
The  value  of  the  fruit  depends,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  upon  its  keeping  qualities.  Fruit  that 
endures  but  for  a  day  eoa  never  be  of  more 
thuu  temporary  value.  Grapes,  like  apples, 
can  utid  should  be  kept  for  winter  use,  when 
we  need  them  most  for  dietetic  purposes. 

There  have  l>een  several  wroeks  of  rainy  aud 
damp  weather,  which  liu*  proved  disastrous 
to  mauy  varieties  of  grapes,  causing  the 
skin  to  burst,  entirely  ruining  them,  except 
for  immediate  use.  Observing  readers  will 
know  what  I  mean,  and  that  1  refer  to  a  few 
of  our  native  hybrids,  and  to  the  Concord  fam¬ 
ily.  Another  great  fault—  l  find  many  of 
them  shelling  off  from  the  clusters  aud  going 
to  waste  upon  tho  ground;  the  berries  upon 
the  best  clusters  are  in  the  worst  condition. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  botanical  class  entirely 
exempt  from  these  shortcomings;  but  our 
Northern  Labrusca  grapes,  with  some  of  their 
hybrids,  are  certainly  the  worst  offenders. 
Bueb  hybrids  as  Delaware  and  Elvira  are  ev¬ 
en  worse  tbau  the  pure  Labrusca.  Salem, 
one  of  Mr,  Rogers’s  foreign  hybrids,  is  decay¬ 
ing  and  looks  anything  but  inviting  und  ap¬ 
petizing.  Concord,  Lady,  Worden,  Moore  and 
Cottage  are  all  affected  more  or  less.  But  we 
need  not  jump  at  conclusions,  aud  infer  that 
there  are  no  grapes  free  from  these  defects; 
for  1  find  there  is  no  injury  to  our  Northern 
vKstivalis  grapes,  uud  few  of  their  hybrids 
suffer.  Delaware  has  usually  been  classed 
with  those;  but  its  tender  skm  leads  me  to  in¬ 
fer  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  Labrusca  and 
Riparia. 

It  is  just  hero  that  the  Eumelan,  nearly  the 
only  Northern  representative  that  we  have  of 
Vitis  tcstivalis,  comes  to  our  aid;  although 
itself  defective,  because  of  its  emasculated 
clusters,  it  has  a  firm,  tough  skm,  and  as  it  im¬ 
parts  this  quality  to  its  seedlings,  and  to 
most  of  its  by  brid  seedlings,  its  value  to  us 
for  hybridizing  is  so  very  great  that  it  can 
hardly  be  overestimated  From  experiments 
and  results  already  before  me,  I  predict  for 
these  new  hybrids  a  great  future.  They  seem 
to  murk  u  rapid  advance  in  American  viticul¬ 
ture.  Dr.  Grant  seemed  dimly  to  recognize 
this  when  he  found  the  Eumelan,  and  wus  far- 
seeing  enough  to  buy  tho  entire  stock.  1  have 
upon  my  grounds  already  hybrids  between 
Eumelan  and  Concord,  and  Eumelan  and 
Delaware,  and  also  several  other  crosses,  and 


A  CONVENIENT  PIG-PEN, 


Fig.  481  represents  one  end  and  side  of  a 
very  convenient  pig  pen  that  can  be  construct¬ 
ed  by  any  farmer  at  all  handy  with  tools.  It 
is  made  of  rough  boards,  or  it  may  be  made 
of  planed  lumber  and  painted.  The  end  of 


Wheat  Growing.— Major  Hallett,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  London,  refers  to  two  growing  plants  of 
wheat,  each  from  a  single  grain,  and  each  in  a 
box  two  feet  square  aud  two  feet  deep,  inside 
measurement,  which  he  exhibited  years  ago. 
The  number  of  ears  upon  each  plant  closely 
approached  100;  but  bis  principal  object  in 
exhibiting  the  plants  was  to  show  their  root 
development  Fart  of  one  side  of  each  box 
was  made  with  hinges,  to  fall  open,  and  the 
little  white  rootlets  were  seen  pressing  against 
the  whole  inside  of  the  box,  exactly  as  a  plant 
“pot-bound"  in  a  flower-pot  too  small  for  it. 
Thus,  the  roots  of  a  plant  from  a  single  gram 
having  full  room  for  development,  absolutely 
filled  the  soil  throughout  eight  cubic  feet. 
Above  ground  a  plaut  from  a  single  grain  of 
the  same  wheat  has  been  found,  in  May, to  have 
so  “tillered"  flat  over  the  surface  as,  measur¬ 
ing  to  the  extremities  of  opposite  leaves  pulled 
out  straight,  to  cover  a  circle  upwards  of  five 
feet  in  diameter!  He  refers  to  the  fact  that 
our  present  method  of  cultivating  wheat  does 
not  at  all  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the 
wheat  plant.  A  bushel  of  wheat  contains 
600,000  to  700,000  grains:  a  seeding  of  two 
bushels  per  acre  consists  of  1,200,000  or  1,400, 
000  grains.  How  many  ears  grow  on  an  acre? 
One  bushel,  drilled  October  15,  gave  812,860 
ears;  l)£  bushel,  drilled  November  20,  gave 
934,120  ears.  The  same  year,  ou  the  same 
light  land,  single  grams  planted  12  inches 
apart  both  ways,  or  a  single  grain  on  each 
square  foot,  gave:  Flanted  September,  1,001,- 
880  ears  per  acre;  planted  October  4,  966,792 
ears  per  acre:  planted  October  17, 958,320  ears 


Pig  Pen.  Fig.  481, 

the  trough  and  its  place  in  the  pen  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dotted  triangle  D.  The  swinging 
door,  a  6  c  d,  is  made  by  nailing  inch  plank 
to  the  scantling,  A  B,  which  is  let  into  the 
corner-posts  of  the  pen  at  A  and  B,  so  as  to 
make  au  axis  upon  which  the  door  swings. 
The  door  is  fastened  shut  by  the  bolt  C,  made 
of  three  quarter- inch  rolled  iron.  When  the 
pigs  are  to  be  fed,  draw  up  the  bolt,  push  back 
the  door,  and  let  the  bolt  fall  in  front,  of  the 
trough.  Then  the  trough  can  bo  filled  while 
the  pigs  are  kept  out  of  the  way.  Raise  the 
bolt,  let  the  door  fall  back  into  its  place  aud 
bolt  it,  and  the  pigs  have  undisturbed  access 
to  their  food.  w.  o.  R. 


A  New  Remedy  for  Diphtheria.— The 
medical  world  is  just  now  all  alive  concern¬ 
ing  a  new  discovery  in  the  manner  of  treating 
diphtheria,  commonly  known  as  “croup"  or 
“buffy  augina."  To  Dr.  Delthil  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  this  new  improvement  (says  La 
Poussin).  It  appears  that  the  idea  was  thought 
of  to  try  on  fowls  the  remedy  intended  for  the 
cure  of  uiau.  Mr,  Weber  reported  to  the 
Veterinary  Society  that  he  had  experimented 
on  a  whole  poultry-yard  invaded  by  diph¬ 
theria.  From  the  moment  the  treatment  was 
adopted,  all  the  fowls  which  were  not  ill  were 
safe  from  infection,  and  the  epidemic  ceased 
immediately.  The  following  is  the  treatment 
employed:  “Turpentine  and  tar  are  mixed 
together,  and  the  whole  is  burned  in  a  well- 
closed  house,  where  the  victims  of  the  disease 
are  roosting.  Immediately  a  thick,  black 
smoke  fills  the  place,  converting  the  inmates 
into  “regular  sweeps,”  aud  shortly  after  the 


ABOVE-GROUND  CELLAR. 


The  advantages  of  an  above-ground  cellar, 
properly'  constructed,  are  almost  too  mauy  to 
enumerate.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  avoidance  of  noxious  vapors,  of  which  au 
underground  cellar  is  prolific,  aud  w  hich  are 
almost  certain  to  penetrate  through  the  floors 
and  poison  the  air  of  the  rooms  above.  Then, 
it  can  be  easily  entered,  there  being  no  run¬ 
ning  down  and  up  dark  and  cranky  stairs. 
Pure  air  can  be  admitted  without  letting  in 
the  miasmatic  vapors  that  creep  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Finally,  it  ia  light, 
dry  aud  can  easily  be  kept  clean  and  sweet. 
A  root  cellar  constructed  in  this  manner  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  dark,  dirty,  noisome 
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most  favorable  symptoms  appear — viz. :  thP 
detaching  of  the  spurious  membranes,  the 
moisture  of  the  mucus,  and  the  result  is  a  per¬ 
fect  cure  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  treat¬ 
ment,  however  dirty  and  strange,  has  been 
experimented  on  man  and  beast  with  great 
success.  New  trials  are  about  to  be  made  on 
a  number  of  subjects.  As  soon  as  the  results 
are  known,  we  shall  be  happy  to  communicate 
them  to  our  readers. 

Gluten  Meal  as  Feed  fob  Milch 
Cows. — Dr.  Goeesmann,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experimental  Station,  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  gluten  meal  as  a  food  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  connection  with  shorts  and  English 
hay.  He  succeeded,  in  one  case,  with  gluten 
meal,  at  $22  50  per  ton;  wheat  bran,  at  825; 
and  hay,  at  $15.00  per  ton,  by  feeding  in  the 
proportion  of  3.1/  pounds  of  gluten  meal,  8% 
pounds  of  bran,  and  20  pounds  of  hay,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  of  good  quality  at  1.68  cent  per 
quart.  In  another  trial,  when  he  used 
pounds  of  gluten  meal,  Sj/  pounds  of  bran, 
and  IS  4  7  pounds  of  hay,  the  milk  cost  1.82 
cent  per  quart.  He  also  found  that  another 
cow  with  the  feeding  ratio  first  mentioned, 
produced  milk  that  cost  2  24  cents  per  quart; 
and  still  in  case  of  anot  her,  fed  the  same  ra¬ 
tion,  the  milk  cost  2.81  coats.  Altogether,  the 
Professor  concludes  that  gluten  meal  is  a 
valuable  and  economical  food.  This  is  not 
the  refuse  of  the  starch  and  sorghum  sugar 
factories  sold  iu  a  moist  state,  but  the  finer 
parts  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
articles,  thoroughly  dried  and  ground. 

Women  in  German  Agriculture.— The 
London  Echo,  as  copied  by  our  excellent  con 
temporary  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer,  says  that 
women  on  German  farms  are  occupied 
in  driving  wagons,  cutting  the  huy,  spreading 
the  dressing  on  the  land,  planting  and  digging 
the  potatoes,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed, 
carrying  on  their  beads  or  their  backs  the 
farming  tools  and  the  sweepings  of  the  road, 
harnessed  to  a  cart  with  a  dog !  Each  must  also 
tend  her  babies,  cook  her  food,  and  bear  sons 
to  be  compelled  to  do  military  service  when 
most  she  needs  them  to  rest  her  weary  hands. 
No  wonder  she  cannot  tidy  her  house,  dean 
her  children,  make  her  own  person  womanly 
or  smart.  She  merely  exists  to  labor,  and  to 
labor  till  age  has  bent  her  double. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Mr.  Beecher  says:  “What  a  rush  there  is 
for  gold!  How  impatient  are  men  become  of 
homely  industry;  how  eager  for  unearned 
properties;  how  eager  for  speculation,  which 
is,  in  the  main,  an  attempt  to  cheat  the  devil.” 

Prof.  Bunn  remarks  that  in  France  and 
Germany  one  does  not  alight  from  the  ruil- 
road  cars  amid  shanties  and  dark,  suspicious- 
looking  saloons.  The  scene  is  park-like,  with 
good  buildings  and  wide  streets  aud  prome¬ 
nades.  Iu  Russia,  if  the  traveler  wishes  a 
pleasant  stroll,  he  finds,  adjoining  the  depot,  a 
small  and  well-kept  park  oelonging  to  the 
railroad  company.  There  seems  to  exist  a 
rivalry  among  the  station  agents  in  the  mutter 
of  trying  to  excel  in  gardeu  management. 
Hundreds  of  these  gardens  are  found  along  the 
Russian  railways . 

The  Western  Rural  would  have  farmers 
positively  refuse  to  buy  licensed  barbed  wire. 
“Give  the  nog  a  cold  shoulder,”  it  says . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  the  Editor  of  the 
Breeder’s  Guzette,  says  that  several  exebauges 
speak  of  him  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Mr,  Sauders  says  emphatically  that  he  holds 
no  government  office  of  any  kind.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Treasury  Guttle  Commission; 
but  that  expired  J uly  1st  of  this  year . 

The  sprightly  and  well-edited  monthly, 
Our  Country  Home,  says,  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  vexed  because  some  contempora¬ 
ries  do  not  meutiou  its  accession  of  Mr.  J.  8. 
Woodward,  of  whom  it  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  ”  That  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  our 
contemporary.  Mr.  Woodward’s  connection 
with  the  Rural  has  been  very  kindly  noticed 
by  many  of  our  best  farm  journals.  It  was 
the  fact  that  our  new  grain,  produced  by 
crossing  wheat  and  rye,  was  not  commented 
upon  by  the  farm  press  iu  general,  that  “riled” 
us  up  a  little.  But  we  are  happy  now . 

The  Lowell  Courier  suggests  that  we  call 
Wyandotte  fowls  “Y&.”  for  short . . 

Our  friend.  Orange  Judd,  now  that  he 
edits  a  weekly  instead  of  a  monthly,  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  eleven  numbers  of  his  journal 
i  which  gives  considerable  less  reading  matter 
than  the  Rural  New- Yorker)  contain  quite 
as  much  real  information  as  can  be  found  in  an 
entire  year’s  issue  of  most  monthly  journals.” 

This  may  be  true  enough,  because  we  have 
52  issues  of  a  weekly  against  12  of  a  monthly. 
But  Oh !  J !  did  not  you  talk  very  differently 
while  conducting  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist  before  your  failure? . . . 

Mr,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  foreign  Commission¬ 


er  tor  the  great  New  Orleans  World’s  Ex¬ 
position,  tells  the  Dixie  Farmer  that  in  Eu¬ 
rope  horticulture  is  regarded  as  the  refinement 
of  civilization.  Where  wealth  accumulates 
and  tastes  expand,  and  education  reaches  its 
highest  development,  horticulture  finds  its 
best  cultivation,  its  most  elaborate  advocacy. 
It  is  as  true  as  can  be,  and  it  is  necessarily 
true. . . . . . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  never  sells  any 
of  the  premiums  offered  for  clubs.  It  is  not  a 
trade  or  trading  journal.  Its  advice  is  disin¬ 
terested.  The  safest  thing  for  readers  to  do 
who  really  appreciate  sound,  impartial  agri¬ 
cultural  teachings,  is  to  send  for  specimen 
copies  of  all  the  farm  papers;  compare  them 
carefully  and — subscribe  for  the  best.. ........ 

W®  are  gathering  the  falling  leaves  and 
spreading  them  a  foot  deep  among  our  rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  as  far  as  they  may  go.  A  little 
manure  or  soil  thrown  on  the  top,  will  com¬ 
pact  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  away. . . . . . 

Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  says  that  tho  stories  here  told ,  as  to  the 
value  of  the  timber  of  the  Russian  Mulberry 
were  laughed  at  by  Russiati  foresters.  It  is 
used  in  Russia,  us  it  will  be  here,  merely  as  a 
small-sized,  ornameutal  tree,  of  some  value  as 
a  fruit  producer.  It  is  worthy  of  trial,  but 
not  of  the  fnss  which  is  made  over  it  by  in¬ 
terested  parties. . . . 

It  appears  that  tho  beautiful  fir  tree,  Abies 
Sibirica  or  Picoa  Piehta,  seeds  of  which  were 
sent  out  in  our  Free  Seed-Distribution  years 
ago,  grows  luxuriantly  about  Moscow,  in 
Russia.  Prof.  Budd  says  that,  on  the  average, 
it  is  far  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  our 
common  fir.  Our  owu  specimen  in  the 
Rural  Grounds,  eight  years  old,  is  densely 
clothed  with  loaves  which  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  commoti  fir . 

The  apple  crop  of  Europe  is  short.  The 
supply  of  flue  apples  must  be  shipped  from 
America . . . . . 

Delphiniums  and  aquilegias — take  the  im¬ 
proved  kinds — are  there  any  more  effective, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants? . 

We  repeat  Mr.  Meehun’s  advice:  plant  a 
Japan  Judas  Tree  now,  or  make  a  note  to 
plant  it  in  the  Spring. . .....  . 

The  Prentiss  Grape  is  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  giving  satisfaction.  We  wanted  to 
praise  it  when  it  was  so  Literally  advertised; 
but  resisted — and  now  we  are  glad  of  it.  Tell 
us  of  a  grape,  or  Indeed,  any  small  fruit  that 
we  have  roundly  praised,  that  has  proved  in¬ 
ferior!  We  do  not  recall  any.  You  see, 
readers,  the  value  of  experiment  grounds, 
carefully  and  faithfully  conducted . 


njto  I)£r2. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS,  XVI. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  September  when 
we  left  Seattle  for  Portland,  with  a  trip 
through  Oregon  and  Eastern  Washington  In 
view,  including,  of  course,  a  view  of  the 
Columbia  River  as  far  as  The  Dulles.  We  hud 
had  a  delightful  mouth  at  Seattle,  boating  on 
the  Sound  and  the  fresh-water  lakes,  myself 
gaining  daily  in  strength  aud  eudurance,  so 
that  we  started  with  renewed  vigor  for  what 
we  were  pleased  to  term  our  “Oregon  Cam¬ 
paign.”  Anaximander  had  already  been  over 
much  of  the  ground;  but  had  not  seen  the 
Williamette  Valley,  which  is,  iu  fact,  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Oregon,  and  the  finest  apd  largest  tract 
of  agricultural  laud  west  of  the  Cascade 
Rauge.  As  I  desired  to  see  all  the  country 
we  were  to  travel  over,  we  found  almost  at 
the  outset,  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  journey 
at  times  in  freight  cars,  and  stop  over-night  at 
whatever  poiut  the  Jarkness  might  overtake 
us.  But  we  found  the  caboose  attached  to 
freight  cars,  not  an  uncomfortable  vehicle  by 
any  means,  and  as  we  invariably  enjoyed  the 
courtesy  of  seats  In  the  caboose- tower,  or  out¬ 
look,  we  had  a  much  better  chance  to  see  the 
surrounding  country  than  if  we  were  in  a 
passenger  car,  and  moving  with  “express 
speed.”  A11  in  all,  we  enjoyed  our  eaboose- 
rides  greatly— a  privilege,  I  believe,  that  is 
not  generally  allowed  to  passengers  on  railway 
cars  east  of  the  Mississippi.  As  the  fare  is 
the  same  by  freight  as  by  express,  very  few 
people  make  use  of  the  former,  seeming  to 
prefer  night  travel  by  express,  to  freight 
travel  by  day,  even  for  short  distances. 

We  stopped  at  Tacoma  in  order  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Puyallup  Valley  and  the  Indians 
in  the  hop  fields.  It  was  about  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  when  the  train  left  for  Puyallup 
—a  cold,  misty  morning,  no  fire  in  the  car 
when  we  entered— and,  for  all  the  discomfort 
we  suffered,  we  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  a  mile  each  for  every  mile  we  rode.  It 
was  the  regular  fare.  The  mist  lay  too  heavily 
for  us  to  see  much,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or 


'  ten  miles  we  alighted  from  the  train  and 
walked  a  little  distance  to  a  hundred-acre  hop 
field,  where  at  the  entrance,  we  found  quite  a 
party  of  white  pickers,  the  force  of  Indians 
not  being  over  a  hundred,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  large  waste  of  hops  throughout  the  valley 
was  inevitable  from  lack  of  pickers.  The 
Indians  are  the  best  of  all  pickers,  but  they 
come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  little  depen¬ 
dence  can  be  placed  upon  them.  The  Chinese 
are  dirty  pickers,  putting  in  leaves  aud  stems, 
but  none  of  tbj  picking  is  as  clean  as  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  hop  farms  are  small,  and  the 
work  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  families 
owning  them.  The  soil  iu  the  valleys  formed 
by  the  small  rivers  flowing  into  Puget  Sound 
seems  to  be  well  fitted  for  hops,  fine,  loose,  and 
porous,  like  old  gardeu  soil,  aud  tho  hops  are 
rated  high  as  to  quality;  but  I  failed  to  see 
that  they  were  any  more  productive  than  my 
one  solitary  hop  vine  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
takes  care  of  itself.  For  several  years  the 
hop  producers  have  sold  their  crops  at  high 
figures;  but  they  have  had  their  reverses,  so 
that  now  the  ehnuee  for  timkiug  a  fortune 
out  of  hops  is  not  much  greater  than  in  legiti¬ 
mate  agriculture  or  dairying;  for  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  as  tho  hops  find  a  market  chiefly  at 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  lager  beer, 
1  take  neither  pride  nor  satisfaction  iu  their 
cultivation,  although  I  heard  of  several 
“temperance”  men  who  were  engaged  in  hop 
culture.  We  visited  the  drying  house,  in 
which  the  hops  are  dried  for  80  or  40  hours, 
saw  them  baled,  and  f  noticed  that  au  Indian 
who  sewed  at  one  side  of  the  sucks  inclosing 
the  bales,  worked  faster  than  the  white  mau 
opposite.  The  Indians  have  small  families, 
and  the  children  are  so  meagerly  clad  that  it 
is  amazing  any  survive.  The  ‘  laddie”  had 
the  felicity  of  seeing  a  pappoose  asleep  in  a 
hanging  cradle,  the  deftly  woven  basket  being 
suspended  from  a  bop  pole.  One  of  the  su¬ 
perintendents  told  me  Guit  when  un  Indian 
has  a  scratch  or  wound  on  his  face  he  endea¬ 
vors  to  conceal  it  by  painting  his  face,  and 
we  saw  some  illustrations  of  this  practice. 
When  one  of  their  number  dies  they  make  a 
great  ado,  adding  tho  clinking  of  tin  pans  to 
their  howling  to  increase  the  confusion.  The 
body  is  immediately  put  into  a  canoe  and 
transported  to  its  former  camping  ground  for 
burial.  Tho  Indians  will  not  work  on  Sun¬ 
day,  but  Spend  the  day  in  games — the  favorite 
one  being  foot  races. 

The  laud  in  the  Puyallup,  as  iu  other  val¬ 
leys  about  the  Sound,  costs  about  $45  per 
acre  uncleared,  and  it  costs  fully  that  much 
more  to  clear  it  for  farming  purposes.  By 
the  time  tolerable  buildings  and  fences  are 
put  up,  the  farm  is  considered  worth  $100  per 
acre,  and  from  that  price  up  to  a  still  higher 
figure.  Of  course,  t  his  is  for  good  laud,  as  the 
soil  varies  Iu  quality  us  everywhere  else. 
Where  the  land  is  heavily  timbered  the  cost 
of  clearing  it  is  even  greater.  In  one  of  our 
rambles  a  few  miles  from  Seattle,  we  came 
upon  a  party  of  two  men  who  were  engaged 
iu  clearing  11  acres,  for  which  they  were  to 
receive  $500.  Their  work  consisted  only  of 
removing  the  timber,  which  hudulready  been 
cut,  and  fencing  the  laud  from  material 
found  ou  it.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  It  costs  to  clear  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  the  “Sound  Country.” 

In  traveling  south  from  the  Sound,  through 
Washington  to  the  Columbia  River,  our  road 
—the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.— carried  us 
through  a  very  picturesque  and  somewhat  di¬ 
versified  country  as  to  soil,  but  very  level. 
A  short  distance  south  of  Tacoma,  the  forests 
give  way  at  intervals  to  “open  prairies,”  as 
they  are  called;  but  a  more  fitting  name 
would  be  “parks,”  for  they  are,  in  fact,  nat¬ 
ural  parks,  beautifully  wooded  with  clumps 
of  low  firs  of  great  elegauco  of  form;  just 
such  ornamental  trees  in  appearance  as  are 
seen  in  the  best-kept  lawns  or  the  East.  These 
parks  are  level,  and  have  a  very  sparsegrowth 
of  light  brown  grass — in  some  places  none — 
the  soil  consisting  almost  entirely  of  gravel, 
and  absolutely  worthless  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  A  few  sheep  graze  on  them,  and  since 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  grazed  sheep  on 
these  prairies  fifty  years  ago,  no  better  use 
has  been  found  for  them.  A  very  old  Indian 
who  died  here  a  year  ago,  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  remembered  when  tide-water  was 
over  all  this  land,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
persons  best  fitted  to  judge  of  it,  that  it  was 
at  one  time,  long  ago,  covered  with  water. 
The  ground  has  no  solid  bottom,  comparative¬ 
ly  speaking,  and  there  is  but  small  hope  of 
reclaiming  the  soil.  .As  grimly  remarked,  “it 
is  excellent  for  race-courses,  carriage  roads 
and  graveyards.”  Nothing  about  the  country 
looked  new;  the  few  houses  and  out-buildings 
that  we  passed  or  saw  in  the  distance  located 
on  more  fertile  spaces,  were  old  ami  dilapi¬ 
dated— scarcely  a  vestige  of  prosperity  and 
thrift.  Then  there  would  be  miles  of  burnt 
forest— always  a  sad  sight. 

We  passed  a  pretty  little  lake  called  Ishino, 
and  when  we  had  passed  Chehalis,  some  50 


miles  on  our  way,  we  found  quite  a  fertile 
valley,  and  a  pretty  little  town,  with  almost 
as  many  churches  as  houses.  Further  on, 
along  the  Cowlitz  River,  were  some  rather 
attractive  farms,  good  for  grazing  at  least,  as 
the  grass  was  beautifully  green;  but  the  un¬ 
healthy  look  of  trees  with  moss-covered 
bodies  and  limbs,  was  general.  We  were  told 
of  better  farming  laud  to  the  westward;  but 
for  purely  farming  purposes.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  much  to  bo  said  in  favor  of  Western  Wash¬ 
ington:  good,  arable  land  is  scarce,  and  com 
mauds  a  very  high  price.  The  names  of  the 
stations  at  which  we  stopped  are  Lakeviow, 
Hillburst,  Media,  Yoirn  Prairie,  Rainier, 
Tenino,  Seatoo,  Skookem  Chuck  (au  Indian 
name  signifying  “strong  water”),  Centralia, 
Chehalis,  Newuukim,  Napavine,  Winelock, 
Mill 8 witch,  Little  Falls,  Oequa,  Castle  Rockl 
Stockport,  Cowlitz,  Wallace's,  Monticello, 
Carroll’s,  and  Kalama.  The  Territorial  Peni¬ 
tentiary  is  nt  Son  Leo,  and  the  prisoners,  with 
manacled  feet  and  in  care  of  an  armed  guard, 
were  employed  in  removing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  freight  from  tho  cars.  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  nil  the  way  of  the  remark 
made  to  me  by  a  man  at,  the  outset  of  the  trip 
—a  resident  of  the  Territory  since  ’65— “No 
mau  can  make  money  here  farming  simply— 
he  must  chisel  around  generally.” 

At  Carroll’s,  where  we  touched  tho  Colum¬ 
bia.  a  woman  came  into  the  caboose  to  ride 
to  the  next  station.  She  wore  a  worried  look, 
and  after  a  little  time  1  asked  Imr  some  ques¬ 
tion  which  led  her  to  talk  almost,  incessantly 
for  the  remainder  of  the  way- s ho  seemed 
more  than  delighted  to  huve  a  woman  to  talk 
to,  and  almost  her  first  remark  was  to  beg  me 
to  send  her  some  neighbors— but  not  bache¬ 
lors!  (There  seems  to  bo  an  overstock  of 
bachelors  here,  and  they  do  not  always  seem 
to  possess  those  radiant  qualities  of  neighbor- 
liuess,  sociability  and  agreeableness.)  The 
woman  told  me  that  she  had  a  disagreement 
with  her  husband,  who  had  gone  to  British 
Columbia;  that  he  drank,  and  that  he  had 
obliged  her  to  move  upon  several  occasions 
from  different  places  in  California;  that  in  so 
doing  they  hud  failed  to  aci  iimulateuuytbing; 
that  they  had  “homesteaded”  a  place  here, 
and  she  was  going  to  stick  to  it,  with  her  child¬ 
ren,  and  the  live  years  would  expire  this  Fall. 
Her  boys,  18  aud  18  years  of  age,  liked  the 
farm,  and  she  had  been  getting  along  for  two 
years  without  her  husband.  One  of  tho  boys 
had  accidentally  shot  her  baby  girl,  and  tho 
doctor’s  bill  of  #80  she  hud  fully  paid.  She 
lmd  two  good  cows,  for  which  she  would  not 
take  $00  each.  She  had  hens,  and  she  had  a 
market  for  everything  In  the  logging  camps 
right  at  home.  She  was  going  to  the  next 
•stattou  to  see  about  a  market  for  her  logs;  she 
said  she  had  #3,000  worth  of  them.  She  would 
be  entirely  contented  If  she  only  had  some 
neighbors;  but  l  bolstered  up  her  courage  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  advised  her  to  stick  to  her 
homestead.  She  said  she  was  a  UHtive  of  Kan¬ 
sas— ami  she  looked  well  and  strong,  although 
toothless,  as  so  many  comparatively  young 
women  on  this  coast  are.  At  Kalama,  wo 
went  on  board  a  steamer,  went  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  and  next  moruiug  awoke  in  Portland, 
Oregon, 

- — - - 

NOTES  FROM  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  College,  located  at  Starkville,  has  about 
250  students  In  attendance.  Recently  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  decided  to  admit 
young  ladies,  and  eight  have  already  matri¬ 
culated.  Labor  is  compulsory  with  all  tho 
male  students.  This  plan,  siuce  thB  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  college  four  years  ago,  has  worked 
splendidly.  The  college  owns  1,900  acres  of 
land— over  two-thirds  of  which  are  used  for 
pasturage.  There  are  about  200  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  this  place,  mostly  native  and  grade 
stock.  The  college  also  owns  small  herds  of 
HulJund,  Devon,  Galloway,  Ayrshire  and 
Hereford  cattle. 

For  three  years  the  college  has  been  put¬ 
ting  up  and  feeding  silage  with  satisfactory 
results.  This  year  three  silos  each  holding 
over  100  tons,  have  been  filled  with  corn, 
sorghum  aud  pea-vines.  Last  Winter  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  and  20  pounds  of  silage  per 
head,  carried  the  cattle  through  in  splendid 
condition;  the  stock  not  only  kept  iu  good 
health  and  flesh,  but  continually  improved  in 
general  condition.  Mr.  John  Harvey,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  college,  will  soon  assume  tho  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Dairying.  He  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  tour  through  the  West  and 
East,  having  visited  tho  most  noted  dairies  in 
this  country  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  duties  that  lie  before  him.  He  has  been 
pursuing,  alBO,  through  the  Summer,  a  rigid 
course  of  study. 

Mississippi  holds  three  prominent  fairs  au- 
uually,  which  are  well  patronized,  one  each 
at  Aberdeen,  Meridian  and  Jackson.  Auction 
sales  of  thoroughbred  stock  are  a  prominent 
feature  of  all  three.  Tho  stockholders  of  the 
Meridian  Fair  Association  are  almost  entirely 
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breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock.  The  annual 
•ale  is  largely  attended  by  people  from  several 
other  States.  Some  very  choice  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Jersey  line,  is  always  offered 
for  sale.  Alabama  reeders  co-operate  with 
those  of  this  State  in  these  sales. 

The  hay  crop  in  this  State  was  large  this 
year,  and  the  quantity  saved  will  probably 
be  not  less  than  one  third  more  than  in  any 
preceding  year.  Much  of  this  hay  is  from 
our  native  grasses.  Japan  Clover,  Bermuda 
Grass,  Crab  Grass,  and  Gamma  Grass  all 
make  first  rate  hay;  #o  do  Broom  Hedge  and 
Johnson  Grass— Sorghum  halapense. 

Everywhere  farmers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  stock  raising.  In 
many  localities,  private  dairying  pays  hand¬ 
somely.  A  few  years  ago  not  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  was  shipped  from  this  county  (Oktibbeha); 
but  during  the  past  Spring  and  early  Summer 
about  1,000  pounds  of  choice  butter,  made 
from  Jersey  and  grade  Jersey  cows,  were 
shipped  weekly  from  Starkville.  A  ready 
market  is  found  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Meridian.  Rearing  grade  Jerseys  in  this  )o 
Cftlity  has  proved  highly  profitable,  and  a 
large  number  of  cows  are  sold  to  parties  in 
neighboring  Stutos.  A  good  grade  readily 
brings  from  $50  to  $100.  E.  m. 

Starkville,  Miss. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Michigan. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  Nov.  4.— Times  are 
very  dull;  wheat.  70  to  80  cents  and  going  for¬ 
ward  slowly;  hogs,  live  weight,  4  to4)^c; 
apples  $1  per  barrel.  Farmers  are  feeling 
blue  about  the  prices  of  produce  ami  are  hir¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible.  Most  of  them  are 
considerably  in  debt,  and  are  curtailing  their 
expenses  all  they  can.  Potatoes  not  more 
than  half  a  crop;  but  more  than  an  average 
acreage  was  planted.  Price  80  cents  per 
bushel.  J.  mcl. 

Calkinsville,  Isabella  Co.,  Nov.  3  — 
Crops  are  very  good,  but  prices  are  so  low 
that  farmers  feel  very  poor.  Wheat  sells  at 
from  <55  to  71  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  25  cents; 
corn,  17  to  20  cents  (not  much  raised  here). 
Potatoes  were  a  large  crop;  some  rot;  25 cents 
per  bushel.  R.  m. 

Adrian,  Lenawee  Co,,  Nov.  2.— We  have 
had  a  very  fruitful  season.  The  midge  in¬ 
jured  the  wheat  to  some  extent.  The  oat 
crop  Is  simply  immense;  some  report  75 
bushels  per  acre,  weighing  45  pounds  per 
measured  bushel.  Some  pieces  of  corn  are 
cut  short  by  the  drought;  but  generally  the 
corn  was  planted  on  sod,  and  late.  We  have 
as  nice  corn  this  year  as  we  ever  put  in  a 
crib.  The  wheat  on  the  ground  looks  well, 
except  that  sown  too  early,  which  is  thin  and 
spotted.  D.  R. 

Michigan. 

St.  Clair,  Sfc.  Clair  Co.,  Nov.  3.— As  a 
whole,  the  past  season  has  been  a  good  one  for 
the  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  though  a  heavy 
frost,  iu  the  latter  part  of  May.  followed  by  a 
few  weeks  of  dry  weather,  damaged  the  fruit 
and  bay  crops  considerably.  Wheat  and  oats 
yielded  well  ami  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Corn  is  good.  The  potato  crop  is  exceedingly 
large,  the  market  uow  being  overstocked. 
Buyers  are  not  willing  to  take  many  even  at 
20  cents  per  bushel.  w.  a.  t. 

Ohio. 

Bristolville, Trumbull  Co.  .Nov. 3. —Wheat 
was  a  good  crop, some  fields  averaging  20  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  it  is  of  the  best  quality.  Oats 
were  a  pretty  good  crop, though  not  as  good  as 
in  some  years.  Corn  was  pretty  good — better 
than  was  expected.  Grass  was  rather  light 
in'  most,  places,  though  some  meadows  were 
very  good.  Kay  is  worth  more  than  double 
what  it  was  last  year  at  this  time.  Wheat,  is 
80  to  85  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  85  cents ;  pota¬ 
toes  a  very  good  crop;  are  worth  from  40  to 
50  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  looks  very  well 
uow,  though  the  fly  has  hurt  it  badly  in  places. 

J.  s.  B. 

Tennessee. 

Daisy,  Grainger  Co.,  Nov.  4.— This  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  healthy  a  section  of  country  as  there 
is  in  the  Union.  The  weather  does  not  become 
very  hot  in  Summer,  seldom  reaching  100°, 
and  the  zero  point  is  seldom  reached  in  Winter. 
Tt  is  nowhere  surpassed  for  water.  Numerous 
dear,  soft- water  springs  gush  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  aud  the  air  is  balmy  aDd  bracing.  Of 
course,  there  are  places  where  wells  aud  cis- 
terus  have  to  lie  depended  upon  for  a  water 
supply;  we  can’t  all  have  springs.  This  sec¬ 
tion  offers  superior  inducement*  to  men  of 
moderate  means  to  engage  in  fruit  culture, 
for  which  it  seems  specially  adapted;  while 
the  railroad  facilities  for  marketing  are  about 
as  good  as  can  be  desired,  forreaching  North¬ 
ern  aud  Eastern  cities.  The  numerous  coal 
and  iron  industries  furnish  ready  local  markets 
for  eggs,  fowls  and  vegetables.  The  river 
bottoms  yield  excellent  crops  of  corn.  The 
ridges  between  river  and  mountain  are  excel¬ 


lent  fruit  lands,  and  ought  to  swarm  with 
sheep,  and  would  only  for  numerous  worthless 
dogs.  The  sheep  industry  can  no  doubt  be 
made  profitable  by  a  judicious  use  of  strych¬ 
nine.  Hundreds  of  cattle  range  over  the 
mountains  from  March  till  January.  Grass 
grows  well  where  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  has 
been  cultivated  but  slightly.  It  is  a  marvel 
ous  thing  that  indolence  has  not  made  a  much 
greater  use  of  grass.  After  once  seeding  it 
requires  but  little  care,  except  to  gather  the 
crop.  Indolence  has  been  too  intent  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  corn  to  think  of  that.  Taxes  are 
very  low  outside  of  the  cities.  The  taxes  on  a 
farm  of  97  acres  are  about  $4  a  year  for 
all  purposes.  One  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
personal  property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  so 
that,  poor  people  and  those  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  pay  no  tax  on  personal  property. 
The  extreme  amount  of  tax  levy  can  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1.  on  $100.  of  valuation,  and  the  valua¬ 
tion  is  placed  very  low.  The  law  exempts 
from  execution  for  debt  a  homestead  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,  and  more  personal  property 
than  the  majority  of  families  possess.  An 
excellent  provision  made  for  the  families 
of  laboring  men  is  that  $30.  in  wages  due  for 
labor  are  exempt  from  garnishee  or  attach 
ment  of  any  kind.  The  “mechanics’  lien  law” 
is  the  excellent  lien  law  of  Iowa. 

Fruit  lands  at  present  are  very  cheap,  and 
convenient  to  market  facilities.  Good  titles 
can  be  bad,  but  titles  need  to  be  looked  after 
pretty  closely.  Hero  arc  grand  mountain 
scenery,  pure  air,  excellent  timber,  good  mar¬ 
kets.  cheap  land,  and  loyal  inhabitant*.  I  do 
not  know  where  elsea  inanof  moderate  means 
cau  go  to  find  so  many  advantages!.  I  have 
no  land  to  sell.  Persons  coming  here  from  a 
prairie  country  will  hardly  like  it  ut  first— all 
is  so  different.  The  land  is  uneven,  rough, 
billy,  mouutainous,  and  there  is  but  little  soil 
that  is  not  gravelly  and  stony,  and  the  stones 
und  gravel  generally  are  of  a  flinty  nature, 
but  they  form  the  very  best  fruit  land 

I  carue  from  Northern  Iowa  last  Winter. 
This  Summer  1  purchased  72  acres  for  $300.  It 
has  about  20  acres  fenced  with  rails,  in  three 
fields,  a  good  hewed  log-house,  a  smoke  house 
and  stable,  a  well  50  feet  deep,  about  250  apple 
aud  peach  trees  in  bearing,  and  a  lot  of  plums 
and  shrubbery.  The  rest  of  the  farm  is  in 
timber— considerable  pine,  hickory,  oak.  and 
chestnut.  I  believe  I  have  a  better  farm  now 
than  1  could  have  had  by  going  West  or  North¬ 
west  and  taking  up  a  homestead.  1  have  more 
on  it  and  around  it  now,  than  1  could  have  had 
on  a  homestead  in  five  years.  Besides,  1  am 
only  two  miles  from  market — a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  coal  mine,  etc.,  and  18  miles  north  of 
Chattanooga,  the  Pitteburg  of  the  South, 

There  are  other  burgnins  to  be  bad  iu  the 
vicinity  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  mine.  I  do 
not  advise  any  one  to  come  here  with  family 
and  household  gods  until  he  has  first,  come  and 
found  a  place  to  put  the  gods  into.  He  might 
not  like  it  at  all  here.  But  should  any  one 
come,  he  should  be  sure  to  bring  everything 
he  can’t  sell  for  nine- tenths  of  its  value.  One 
must,  remember,  however,  that  this  is  the  land 
of  log  houses,  with  stick  chimneys  and  no 
windows  n.  l.  g. 

Vermont. 

Bakersfield,  Franklin  Co.,  Nov.  8.— 
Weather  cool  and  wet.  The  ground  has  been 
white  two  [or  three  times.  Crops  all  in  but 
garden  truck.  Apples  plentiful;  cannot  give 
them  away.  We  like  the  Rural  very  much. 

w.  o.  s. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Os  m<da. 

Milton  West,  Ontario. — The  Blush  Potato 
is  doing  well.  Several  raised  from  sprouts 
alone,  weigh  one-and  a-half  pound.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  corn  has  all  ripened;  hardly  any  two  cobe 
alike.  The  Garden  Treasures— Well!  I’m 
perfectly  delighted  with  them.  The  tomatoes 
did  well.  a.  A. 

Villiers,  Peterboro,  Ontario.— The  Rural 
Union  Corn  grew  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  high. 
I  have  saved  a  few  ean  for  seed,  but  it  will 
be  too  late  for  this  section.  The  R.  N.-Y, 
peas  were  early  and  good.  The  tomatoes  did 
extra  well;  they  were  the  nicest  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  splendid. 
The  Black  Champiou  Oats  are  too  late;  they 
grew  well  but  got  badly  rusted.  T.  B. 

Colorado. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  Co. — The  R.  N.-Y  Peas 
were  planted  13  days  later  than  the  Improved 
Dan.  O'Rourke,  and  11  days  later  than  Hen¬ 
derson's  First  of  All,  and  had  edible  peas  as 
early  as  either.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
them,  and  saved  all  of  the  peas  for  seed.  I  am 
also  pleased  with  Horsford’s  Market  Garden  as 
an  intermediate  variety.  G.  M.  a 

Kansas. 

Burlingame,  Osage  Co. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
Peas  were.one  week  earlier  than  Horsford’s 
M.G. ,  and  two  weexs  earlier  than  any  other  pea 
I  planted.  I  saved  all  for  seed.  The  R.  U.  Corn 
was  small  beside  our  native  sort;  but  it  was 


two  weeks  earlier.  It  may  pav  to  raise  it  for 
early  feeding.  The  tomatoes  were  finer  than 
anything  we  ever  raised.  The  Rural  Treas¬ 
ures  gave  us  some  very  fine  varieties ;  but  a 
majority  of  them  were  quite  ordinary. 

E.  K.  T. 

Michigan. 

St.  Clair,  Rt.  Clair  Co.,  Mich.— My  Blush 
Potato  did  not  do  very  well  last  year,  but  I 
raised  enough  to  save  13  pounds  to  plant  last 
Spring,  from  which  I  raised  16  bushels  of  mar¬ 
ketable  tubers.  I  used  no  fertilizer  except  a 
few  leached  ashes.  Nearly  all  the  seeds  this 
year  did  well.  The  tomatoes  were  extra  fine, 
the  peas  very  early— the  earliest  we  had  The 
corn  matured,  but  is  rather  late  for  this  cli¬ 
mate.  The  oats  are  also  too  late.  w.  a.  t, 

Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. — The  Rural 
tomatoes  were  worth  more  than  all  the  other 
seeds.  Buch  tomatoes  I  never  saw  before — as 
smooth  as  an  egg,  of  fair  size,  but  not  too 
large,  ripe  all  over  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
rare  quality;  in  short,  perfect.  The  R.  U, 
Corn  is  not  a*  good  as  two  or  three  kinds  we 
grow  here.  d.  r. 

Calkinsville,  Isabella  Co.,  Micb.— We 
planted  the  Rural  peas  and  find  they  are  earl¬ 
ier  than  any  other  kind.  I  have  a  quart  for 
seed,  and  about  ilia  same  of  H.  M.  G.  The 
tomatoes  did  well  although  rather  late.  I 
have  about  one-balf  bushel  of  cars  of  Rural 
Union  Cora.  I  think  it  is  rather  late  for  this 
country.  We  had  an  extra  good  Fall  for  it  to 
ripen.  I  sowed  the  Diehl-Mediterranean 
Wheat.  The  oats  did  not  do  well  and  are  too 
late.  The  Garden  Treasures  did  well,  we  had 
quite  a  variety  of  flowers  from  them.  R  m. 

New  York. 

Buffalo,  Erie  Co  ,  N,  Y.— On  May  9th,  I 
planted  the  R.  N.-Y.,  Horsford’s  and  Mini¬ 
mum  Peas  side  by  side,  on  rich  sandy  loam, 
without  any  fertilizer.  July  5th,  57doys from 
planting,  the  R.  N.-Y.  were  nearly  all  mature 
enough  to  pick,  the  pods  maturing  very  even¬ 
ly  A  large  portion  of  the  Minimum  were  al¬ 
so  ready  for  picking,  but  were  not  as  evenly 
matured  as  the  other.  A  few  pods  of  the 
Horsford’s  were  ready  to  pick,  but  most  of 
them  were  in  all  stages,  from  just  forming  to 
maturing,  and  the  tips  of  the  vines  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  blossoms,  TheR.  N.-Y.  were  in  ft 
row  six  feet  long,  containing  50  stalks  or  vines 
averaging  30  inches  in  bight  and  l>earing  142 
pods.  The  average  pods  were  two  and  one- 
half  inches  long  and  the  largest  contained  sev¬ 
en  peas.  The  Horsford  row  was  four  feet 
long,  containing  84  vines  averaging  20  inches 
high,  bearing  109  pods  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
and  82  blossoms.  The  largest  pod  was  three 
inches  long  and  contained  six  peus.  The  Min¬ 
ium  row  was  tbree-and-one-half  feet  long,  con¬ 
taining  50  vines  averaging  12  inches  in  hight, 
bearing  155  puds,  averaging  two  inches  long, 
aud  the  largest  containing  eight  peas.  A 
large  lot  of  American  Wonder  Reas  was 
planted  April  24th  on  sandy  loam  without  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  the  first  picking  from  them  occured 
June  21st,  57  days  from  planting.  F.  c.  8. 

Columbia,  Herkimer  Co.— The  R  N.-Y. 
Pea  was  a  grand  crop  here— the  earliest  of 
four  different  kinds.  From  the  packages  sent 
I  got  almost  two  quarts  of  as  fine  peas  as  I 
ever  raised.  The  Hereford's  were  also  excel 
lent;  I  saved  all  for  seed.  The  It.  Union  Corn 
was  a  failure— not  early  enough  for  this  cli¬ 
mate.  The  Garden  Treasures  did  splendidly. 
When  in  bloom  they  formed  as  fine  a  bed  of 
flowers  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see.  The 
Blush  Potato  that  was  seut  out  last  season 
did  finely.  From  the  two  small  tubers,  I  got 
this  season  two  barrels  of  flue-looking  pota¬ 
toes,  aud  they  can’t  be  beat  for  their  eating 
qualities.  They  stand  drought  well.  This 
season  other  kinds  of  potatoes  were  a  very 
light  crop.  The  tomatoes  were  fine.  Thauks 
to  the  Rural  for  its  seeds,  and  for  its  wealth 
of  iuformation  to  all.  I  am  almost  blind,  but  I 
do  try  to  read  the  Rcral.  h.  l.  m. 

Keene  Valley,  Essex  Co.— 1  set  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  Peas  to  soak  on  May  18th  because  of  dry 
weather.  My  especial  pet  top -knot  hen  en¬ 
tered  the  back  kitchen  window  and  swallowed 
said  peas.  Such  is  life  1  Planted  Horsford’s 
Market  Garden  Pea  May  21st.  Up  in  10  days, 
showing  low  vitality.  Largest  vine  bore  27 
pods;  smallest,  16;  average  of  all.  21.  Largest 
number  of  peas  from  one  vine,  103;  average 
number  iu  one  pod,  3)$;  maximum,  5.  Hight 
of  vine,  26  inches,  with  usually  four  branches, 
and  the  pods  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
peas  were  still  green  and  eatable  September 
1st,  when  American  Wonder,  Abundance  aud 
Pride  of  the  Market,  planted  the  same  day, 
were  entirely  ripe.  A  very  yood  pea.  Plant¬ 
ed  Black  Champion  Oats  May  10  iu  rows  15 
inches  apart  aud  9  inches  between  the  grains. 
Sowed  broadcast  2  1-16  pounds  of  mixture  of 
four  pounds  Mapes  H.  G.  superphosphate,  four 
pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  two  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  rate  of  800  pounds  to  acre, 
and  harrowed  in.  Cultivated  with  “  Planet 
Jr,,”  three  times  after  heavy  rains.  Yield, 


26  quarts  of  gram,  which  was  scarcely  ripe 
when  frost  came  August  26,  fully  two  weeks 
later  than  common  oats  here,  and  10  days  later 
than  Welcome.  As  there  were  four  rows  60 
feet  long,  T  calculate  the  yield  to  be  118  bushels 
to  the  acre,  or  1,300  to  1.  The  largest  stool 
had  79  stalks,  of  which  71  bore  grain.  The 
average  number  of  grains  to  a  stalk  was  104. 
Tallest  was  five  feet  eight  inches;  average, 
five  feet.  Welcome  Oats  are  better  in  yield 
aud  weight,  RuralUnion  Corn  isentirely  too 
long  in  growing  to  ripen  in  our  short  moun¬ 
tain  seasons,  between  frosts  of  June  16  and 
August  26!  The  tomatoes  (130 of  them)  did 
very  well  for  this  climate.  The  “plum”  varie¬ 
ties  were  the  first  to  ripen  Some  varieties 
rotted  in  the  blossom  end  before  they  began  to 
ripen.  A  large,  smooth,  round,  crimson  to¬ 
mato,  which  ripened  only  in  the  house,  was 
the  best  variety,  being  far  superior  to  the 
scarlet  sorts.  Owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
at  the  time  of  planting,  the  Treasures  were 
few  in  numbers,  but  abundant  id  blossoms. 
Many,  many  thanks  for  the  treat  of  new  and 
rare  seeds  which  the  Rural  gives  us  every 
year !  R.  f. 

So.  Byron,  Genesee  Co  — In  order  to  test 
their  comparative  merits  as  an  early  variety, 

I  planted,  on  April  29,  tne  R.  N.-Y.  Pea,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  First  and  Best  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with 
Bliss’s  American  Wonder  and  Horsford’s 
Market  Garden.  All  were  planted  on  a  well 
prepared,  rich  garden  soil,  aud  given  good 
garden  culture.  The  first  pea*  were  picked 
for  the  table  on  June  29.  from  the  R.  N  -Y., 
aud  the  First  and  Best — 58  days  from  plant¬ 
ing.  No  striking  difference  apparent  as  to 
carliuess  between  these  two,  though  there 
seemed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former 
most  suitable  for  picking.  The  American 
Wonder  came  ou  about  one  week  later,  while 
the  two  early  varieties  mentioned  were  nearly 
all  ripened  on  July  8.  Horsford’s  Market 
Garden  showed  only  an  occasional  pod  suita 
ble  for  use, and  at  the  same  time  many  blossoms 
were  still  to  he  seen ;  but  for  a  late  variety  it 
bids  fair  to  prove  all  one  could  desire.  1.  D  c. 

Ohio, 

Bristolville,  Trumbull  Co.,  Nov.  6  —Last 
Fall  I  sowed  four  different  kind*  of  wheat  rej 
crived  from  the  Rural  Office,  viz: — Surprise, 
Shumaker,  Fultzo-Clawson,  and  Illack-bearded 
Centennial;  each  kind  did  very  well,  and  all 
produced  very  nice  wheat.  The  B.-b.  Cen¬ 
tennial  froze  out  the  most ;  the  Shumaker  was 
the  earliest  of  all.  Tho  Rural  Union  Corn, 
planted  nearly  the  last  of  May,  ripened  well, 
and  some  of  it  was  pretty  early ;  ou  some  ears 
the  kernels  were  nearly  three-quarters  of  au 
inch  wide.  I  also  planted  the  Shoe-peg  va¬ 
riety  last  Spring,  and  raised  gome  very  nice 
corn.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  is  a  very’ 
early  sort.  My  small  Blush  Potato  received 
in  last  year’s  Seed  Distribution,  I  don’t  think 
would  have  weighed  two  ounces.  I  cut  it  in 
twelve  pieces,  one  eye  iu  a  piece,  and  planted 
them  about  a  foot  apart;  two  of  the  pieces 
did  not  sprout,  so  I  took  off  a  couple  of  sprouts 
from  some  piece*  that  had  more  than  they 
needed,  and  planted  them  in  the  places  of 
those  that  did  not  sprout.  They  grew  right 
along  and  did  as  well  as  the  rest.  I  raised  30 
pounds  last  year,  and  this  year  I  planted  them 
again,  cutting  them  to  one  eye  in  a  piece, 
“from  north-east  to  south-west,”  and  raised 
173^  bushels.  j.  8.  r. 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio — My  Rural 
seeds  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  corn  rip¬ 
ened  in  good  time,  and  I  have  enough  seed  to 
plant  quite  a  large  plot  next  year.  The  to¬ 
matoes  alone  were  worth  the  price  of  the 
paper.  They  were  the  handsomest  I  have 
ever  raised,  aud  not  only  were  there  enough 
for  my  own  family,  but  I  sold  $2.50  worth, 
besides  giving  some  away.  The  Garden 
Treasure  delighted  wife  aud  children.  I 
grow  the  White  Elephaut  now  as  my  main 
potato  crop,  and  all  the  seed  came  from  the 
single  little  tuber  sent  me  by  the  Rural. 
Success  to  it!  w.  L.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Shoustown,  Allegheny  Co.— The  Rural 
corn  is  splendid,  maturing  in  90  days; 
the  ears  are  large  and  fine.  The  Rural  Trea¬ 
sures  were  given  to  a  grand  daughter  eight 
years  old ;  she  is  saving  all  seed.  The  peas  are 
all  right ;  saved  all  for  seed.  j.  c.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  Co.,  Nov.  5. — The 
Rural  New Yorker  Pea  is  not  superior  to 
Landreth’s  Extra  Early.  The  Market  Gar¬ 
den  is  a  good  pea,  but  I  have  some  I  like  bet¬ 
ter.  We  have  had  a  severe  drought  here,  60 
1  cannot  say  anything  about  the  Rural  corn 
or  oats.  I  will  try  them  next  year,  a  r.  c. 

Wlaconnn. 

Darien,  Walworth  Co. — Rural  Union 
Corn  is  splendid.  The  Rural  oats,  rye  and 
wneat  were  sent  to  a  Dephew  in  Portage  Co. 
The  Garden  Treasures  did  well;  many  wen- 
new  varieties  here.  The  Niagara  seedling 
grapes  mildewed  badly.  2.  a. 
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iBrerjr  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insnre  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  n  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

PEACH  TREES  ON  POOR  LAND,  ETC. 

L.  N.,  Elmer,  N.  J. — 1.  Taking  oue  year 
with  another,  which  is  more  profitable,  to 
sell  pigs  when  six  or  sovou  weeks  old  at  $5  per 
pair,  or  to  keep  them  and  make  pork  of  them  ? 

2.  I  can  get  marl  at  45  cents  per  load,  and 
can  haul  two  loads  per  day;  which  will  pay 
best,  to  do  this  or  buy  some  good  phosphate? 

3.  Is  there  any  chicken  law'  in  New  Jersey,  if 
so.  what  is  itf  4.  1  have  a  piece  of  new  ground 
(very  poor)  which  has  never  had  any  manure 
except  300  pounds  H.  C.  Hock  per  acre,  and  I 
wish  to  plant  it  with  peach  trees  for  market. 
How  should  a  man  of  limited  means  treat  the 
land  (now  in  rye  stubble)?  When  should  tho 
trees  be  planted;  of  what  varieties  and  how 
old  should  they  be? 

AN8. — 1.  We  should  think  it  would  pey  best 
to  turn  the  pigs  into  pork,  buying  wheat- 
middlings  and  oil-meal  and  corn  meal,  feeding 
the  pigs  liberally  on  weeds  and  refuse  from 
the  house  and  gardpn,  and  carefully  saving 
all  the  manure  they  make.  3.  It  all  depends 
upon  how  efficacious  the  marl  is  when  applied 
— some  Now  Jersey  marls  work  wonders; 
others  are  of  Ultle  practical  value;  try  them 
in  a  small  way  first.  Tho  liest  marls  coutain 
about  12  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  Hid 
pounds  of  potash  per  ton,  and  such  as  these 
should  pa 3',  at  the  price  named,  to  drn  w  several 
miles,  and  would  be  a  splendid  peach  tree 
manure.  Try  it.  8,  If  it  is  meant  to  inquire 
as  to  the  right  of  any  one's  chickens  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  another’s  ground,  we  would  say  the 
owner  of  the  chickens  would  be  held  for  all 
damages  4.  Situated  where  you  are,  it  ought 
to  pay  to  raise  potatoes  and  other  truck  by 
the  application  of  complete  fertilizer,  and 
while  doing  this  the  land  should  he  made  rich 
enough  to  grow  peach  trees.  We  can  hardly 
advise  a  special  course  of  treatment  without 
seeing  the  land.  In  a  general  way,  sow  any¬ 
thing  that  can  he  got,  to  grow  that  may  he 
plowed  down  for  manure;  it  might  pay  to  try 
cow  peas.  Also  try  tho  marl.  Plant,  the  trees 
in  Spring,  as  early  as  possible;  plant  those 
only  one  year  from  the  hud  and  those  kinds 
most  recommended  by  the  peaeh-growers 
nearest  you.  as  no  "feller  knows  half  so  well 
as  one  who  has  tried.” 

BEANS. 

Writ.  A.  S.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. — 1.  What 
is  the  method  of  growing  beans  in  Western 
New  York?  2.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre? 

3.  Why  dosome  kindssell  formore  than  others? 

Ans. — 1.  The  usual  method  of  growing 
beans  in  W.-N.-Y.  is  to  plow  an  old  pasture 
or  meadow  early  iu  the  Spring,  following  the 
plowing  with  thorough  culture  so  as  to  iuduce 
as  many  weeds  as  possible  to  germinate,  and 
to  pulverize  the  surface  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  beans  are  mostly  sowed  in  rows 
30  inches  apart;  some  are  put  in  hills  15 inches 
apart  iu  the  rows  with  planters  made  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  purpose,  that  plant  two  rows  at 
a  time,  though  some  use  hand  corn-planters, 
and  some  ordinary  grain  drills.  After  the 
vines  are  up,  the  cultivator  is  run  through 
them  often,  and  good  farmers  hoe  once.  When 
the  beans  are  ripe,  the  vines  are  mostly 
pulled  by  baud,  and  four  rows  are  placed  in 
one  row  of  piles;  some  machines  are  used  that 
cut  the  vines  off  just  below  the  surface. 
After  curing  a  few  days,  they  are  drawn  and 
mostly  stored  in  mows  till  Winter,  when  they 
are  thrashed,  largely  with  thrashers  made  on 
purpose.  Some,  however,  still  use  the  flail,  or 
tread  them  out  with  horses.  Beans  are  usual¬ 
ly  planted  sufficiently  early  to  be  removed 
and  the  ground  sown  in  winter  wheat.  2.  The 
yield  varies  from  12  to  30  bushels  per  acre, 
much  depending  on  the  soil  and  season,  and 
much  more  on  cultivation.  3.  The  price  at 
which  beaus  sell  defiends  very  much  upon  the 
supply  aud  demaud  for  the  particular  kind. 
There  is  a  staple  demand  for  about  "so  much’i 
of  any  particular  variety,  and  when  that  varie¬ 
ty  happens  to  be  iu  scanty  supply,  the  price 
increases  largely  and  that  causes  bean  raisers 
to  rush  into  growing  that  particular  kind, 
nearly  always  resulting  in  a  glut  and  a  very 
low  price.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
sorts  yield  more  than  others,  and  some  sorts 
are  more  liable  to  injury  from  unfavorable 
weather.  All  these  things  combine  to  make 
prices  higher  or  lower  for  any  particular  sort. 

ALDEKNKYS  AND  JERSEYS,  ETC. 

II.  P.,  Altoona,  Pa. — 1.  Where  can  I  get  a 
binder  for  Rural  and  at  what  price?  2.  What  « 


is  a  good  work  on  horse  and  cattle  breeding? 
3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  Alderueys 
and  Jerseys?  4.  What  isa  good  stock  paper  be¬ 
side  the  Rural?  5.  What  sort  of  a  paper  is 
the  Canadian  Stock  Raiser's  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hamilton,  Canada? 

Ans. — 1.  From  Russell  Bros.,  17  Rose  St., 
New  York;  price  81.50.  2.  The  best 

we  know  of  is  Stock  Breeding,  by  Manly 
Miles,  $1.50,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

N.  Y.  City.  8  As  the  words  are  used  in  this 
country  at  present,  there  is  no  difference,  as 
both  terms  are  applied  to  cattle  from  the 
island  of  Jersey  or  their  descendants.  Alder¬ 
ney  is  the  largest  of  the  Northern  group  of 
Channel  Islands,  the  two  others  being  Bur- 
hou  and  Casquets.  It  has  au  area  of  only 
about  four  square  miles,  and  some  of  this  is 
too  rough  for  grazing.  Very  few  cattle  have 
ever  been  exported  from  it,  potatoes  being  the 
principal  export,  and  wheat,  too,  is  pretty  ex¬ 
tensively  grown.  The  harbor  of  Alderney  is 
20  northeast  from  St.  Peter  Post,  Guernsey, 
and  45  miles  due  north  from  St.  Heleus, 
Jersey.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  the  Channel  Islauds,  having  an  area 
of  45  square  miles,  against  25  square  miles  in 
Guernsey.  Many  more  cattle  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  from  it  thau  from  Guernsey  and  Alder¬ 
ney  combined.  The  Guernsey  cattle  have  a 
Herd  Book  of  their  own  ;  and  as  the  real 
Alderney  cattle  resemble  them  more  closely 
thru  they  resemble  the  Jerseys,  u  kind  of  a 
supplement  or  appendage  to  the  Guernsey 
Herd  Book  is  to  contain  records  of  Alderney 
cattle.  It  is  thought  that  the  name  Alderney 
was  first  applied  to  Jerseys  because  the  vessels 
transporting  them  to  England,  touched  last  at 
Alderney,  and  hence  ihe  name  was  erroneous 
ly  bestowed  on  the  stock  they  carried,  and  the 
error  has  come  down  to  our  day.  4  The 
Breeder’s  Gazette,  weekly, 82;  and  the  National 
Live  Stock  Journal,  monthly,  82  15  ;  both 
published  at  Chicago,  111.  5.  There  is  uo 

such  paper. 

SHRUBS  ALONG  A  DRIVE-WAY. 

A.  /?.✓  Vinden,  III. — What  plants  would  be 
suitable  along  a  woven  wire  fence  beside  a 
drive  way  from  the  road  to  the  house?  They 
should  lie  able  to  stand  the  Winter,  and  such 
as  I  could  keep  cut  back  to  a  hight  of  three  or 
four  feet. 

Ans. — Viburnum  plica  turn,  V.  lantanoides; 
Hydrangea  paniculate  grandiflora,  H.  hor- 
tensis;  Pavia  maerostachyu ;  Ligustrum  ova- 
lifolium,  or  so-called  California  Privet;  Stu- 
artia  pentagyna,  Cydouia  Japonicft,  or  Japan 
Quinces  in  variety;  Chionanthus  Virginia; 
Hypericum  Kalmianum;  an  assortment  of 
Bpirams,  including  8  prunifolla,  the  Golden 
Ninebark,  S.  Thurnbergii.  salicifoliu,  ulmifo- 
lia,  Nobleana,  Reevosii  and  callosa;  Weigelas 
in  variety:  Deutzias;  Exochorda  grandiflora; 
Cere  is  Japonica,  Forsytbia  viridissima;  Hi¬ 
biscus  Syriacus  in  variety,  including  the  varie¬ 
gated  kind;  Purple-leaved  Barberry;  Prunus 
triloba;  Primus  Pissardii;  Kerria  Japouiea 
var.  Many  of  these  would  grow  too  large  for 
our  friend’s  purpose.  But  they  may  be  cut 
back. 

FLOOR  OF  HORSE  STABLE. 

E.  P., London  Grove,  Pa.- 1.  What  is  the  best 
material  for  the  floor  of  a  horse  stable?  2. 
How  should  the  floor  he  arranged  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  comfort  of  the  horse  and  an  eco¬ 
nomical  saving  of  manure?  3.  Could  you  give 
in  the  Rural  a  plan  of  stable  and  carriage- 
house,  with  directions  for  construction? 

Ans. — l.  The  best  of  all  floors  for  a  horse 
stable  is  good  stiff  clay  and  gravel,  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  half-and-half.  Mix  both 
intimately,  and  wet  the  mixture  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  soft  putty,  and  put  in  at  least  eight 
inches  of  it,  two  iacbes  at  a  time,  pounding 
down  each  layer  solid  and  hard,  with  a  heavy 
beetle.  (It  cannot  be  injured  by  pounding.) 
After  standing  till  thoroughly  hardened,  it 
will  he  about  as  firm  as  a  rock,  aud  still  moist 
and  cool.  A  very  good  floor  can  also  be  made 
of  anthracite  coal  ashes:  or  even  a  good  loam 
makes  a  very  good  floor.  Of  course.plauks  may 
be  used,  but  they  are  far  from  being  the  best. 
2.  The  floor  should  be  nearly  level,  say  de¬ 
scending  two  or  tbreo  inches  toward  the  back 
part  of  stall,  and  should  be  well  bedded  with 
btraw  or  Baw-dust,  moss,  peat,  or  some  other 
absorbent,  and  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  every  day.  If  not  kept  well  bedded,  the 
horses  are  apt  to  paw  or  stamp  holes  in  dirt 
floors,  and  these  should  be  kept  well  filled  up 
with  the  same  material  of  which  the  floor  is 
made.  3.  We  have  given  several  during  the 
past  year,  but  will  soon  give  another,  con¬ 
structed  of  bricks,  and  very  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged. 

TREATMENT  OF  CIONS. 

E.  K.  T.,  Burlington,  Kansas. — I.  When 
should  cions  be  cut  and  seedlings  dug  for  winter 
root  grafting;  and  how  should  they  be  cared 
for?  2.  When  but  a  limited  number  are  to  be 
used,  would  it  be  tetter  to  leave  them  till  nearly 
Spring  before  working? 

Ans. — I.  Cions  should  be  cut  before  severe 


freezing,  aud  the  best  way  to  keep  them  is  to 
pack  them  in  spaghuum  (moss)  if  you  have 
it;  if  not,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  cloth  and 
buried  in  sand  in  a  cellar  or  anywhere  away 
from  frost,  and  where  they  will  be  accessible 
when  wanted.  The  wrapping  is  to  keep  them 
free  from  grit.  The  seedlings  should  lie  dug 
and  packed  in  the  sumo  way,  so  they  will  not 
heat  or  grow,  and  will  remain  plump  2.  It 
is  much  better  to  work  them  early,  packing 
them  in  plenty  of  sand  and  putting  them  in 
some  place  secure  from  frost.  Often  they  will 
unite  by  granulation  before  planting  time. 


Miscellaneous. 


H.  C.  O.,  Cheatertovm,  N.  Y. — 1.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  for  corn  a  piece  of  meadow  land, in  which 
the  white  grubs  have  eaten  nearly  all  the 
grass  roots,  would  it  be  better  to  sow  a  fertilizer 
this  Fall  and  plow  it  in,  or  plow  this  Fall  and 
so w  the  fertilizer  in  the  Spring,  harrowing  it 
in  just  before  corn  planting?  2.  What  is  the 
value  of  a  fertilizer  with  this  analysis:  Avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  four  to  five  per  cent. ; 
potash  (iu  form  of  sulphate),  eight  to  ten  per 
cent.;  ammonia,  four  to  five  percent? 

Anh,— 1.  We  should  advise  plowing  ibis 
Fall,  and  plowing  uguin  in  Spring  Apply 
the  fertilizer  iu  tho  Spring  shortly  before 
planting,  and  harrow  or  cultivate  it  thorough¬ 
ly  into  the  surface,  2.  A  ton  of  such  fertilizer 
would  coutaiu  au  average  of  90  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  worth,  80;  180  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  sulphate,  worth  2%  cents  per  pound,  or 
84.05;  00  pounds  of  ammonia,  worth  $16.20; 
making  the  whole  value  of  829.25.  If  the 
potash  percentage  Is  the  actual  potash  con¬ 
tained,  the  ton  would  cost  84.95  more,  or 
834  20  altogether.  In  this  fertilizer  there  is 
too  much  ammonia  and  too  little  phosphoric 
acid  for  most  crops. 

C.  II.  /?.,  Harnett,  Pa. — 1.  Can  a  young 
man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  do  well  along 
the  line  of  the  C.  ami  N.  W.  It.  R.  in  Dakota? 
2.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil,  climate, 
etc.  1  8.  Is  Dakota  likely  to  suffer  from  grass 
hoppers  like  Kausas? 

Ans. — The  success  of  a  young  man  in 
Dakota — or  indoed  anywhere  else— will  depend 
more  on  tho  contents  of  his  head  and  heart  than 
on  those  of  his  pocket.  Young  men  with 
little  or  no  money  have  done  well  there;  why 
shouldn’t  one  "with  a  few  hundred  dollars” 
lie  equally  successful?  2.  The  character  of 
the  soil  varies  considerably;  hut  the  land  Is 
generally  prairie,  and  fertile,  The  climate  is 
extremely  cold  in  Winter,  and  the  Winter  ex¬ 
tends  over  six  months  out  of  the  12,  A  fair 
idea  of  the  country  can  be  obtained  by  read¬ 
ing  the  letters  about  it  that  have  appeared  iu 
the  Rural  during  the  past  year.  3.  No. 

T.  IJ.,  Peterboro,  Ont.,f  Canada.— In  a  late 
Rural  Smiths  <fc  Powell  give  some  milk 
records  of  Holland  cattle;  are  they  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  records  of  the  breed  ?  Ho  w  would 
these  cows  compare  with  other  breeds  for 
butter  aud  in  price? 

Ans.— The  herd  of  Smiths  &  Powell  is  an 
excellent  oue,  and  the  milk  records  they  give 
are  no  doubt  quite  correct,  und  are  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  yield  of  the  best  Holland  cows. 
These  are  good  butter  cows  also,  though  iu 
this  line  their  records  aie  not  so  extraordinary 
as  those  of  some  Jerseys.  They  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  Ayrshire.  The  price*  are 
as  low  as  those  for  any  other  cows  of  equal 
merits. 

J.  A.  M.,  OilbertKiiille,  N.  Y. — What  are  the 
analyses  of  turnips  and  carrots? 

Anb.— Wolff’s  analysis  of  turnips  is  as  fol¬ 
lows;— Water,  92  per  cent. ;  organic  matter, 
7.2  percent.;  ash,  0.8  per  cent.:  percentage 
of  nutriment  containing  nitrogen,  1.1;  nutri¬ 
ment  not  containing  nitrogen,  5.1;  woody 
fiber,  1.0;  total  nutriment,  0.2:  fat,  0.1;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  0.8;  lime,  0.06.  His  analysis  of 
carrots  is  as  follows:— Water,  85  per  cent.; 
organic  matter,  14  per  cent. ;  ash,  1  per 
cent. :  percentage  of  nutriment  containing 
nitrogen,  15;  nutriment  not  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.8;  wooily  fiber,  1.7;  total  nutriment, 
12.3:  fat,  0.02;  phosphoric  acid,  0.08;  lime 

0.08. 

E.  R  ,  Niles,  Mich. — If  a  man  rents  an 
orchard  to  plant  to  corn,  can  he  hold  the  tame 
share  of  the  fruit  in  the  Fall,  if  the  crop  of 
corn  is  not  harvested  before  the  time  to  pick 
the  fruit? 

Ans. — From  the  form  of  the  question  we 
Buppose  the  corn  was  to  be  grown  "on  »hares,” 
the  landlord  taking  a  certain  proportion  for 
rent  of  the  land.  All  agreements  of  this  sort 
should  be  in  writing,  and  the  tenant  here  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  any  part  of  the  fruit, 
unless  the  agreement  specifically  gives  it  to 
him. 

E.  E.  W.,  Cherokee,  Iowa.—  Where  can  a 
Kindergarten  book  be  obtained,  and  what  is 
the  price? 

Ans.— Send  to  E.  Steiger  and  Co.,  25  Park 
Place,  New  York  City,  inclosing  a  stamp, 


and  they  will  send  you  their  catalogue  of 
books  and  materials. 

G.  C.  M.,  Middleton,  Nova  Scotia. — 1.  I  wish 
a  stone  curbing  for  a  sidewalk,  can  it  be 
made  of  concrete,  b>’  making  a  mold  aud 
casting  it  into  position?  2.  Where  can  I  pro¬ 
cure  a  machine  for  cutting  the  thin  stuff  from 
which  berry  boxes  are  made? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  those  who  make  artificial 
stone  from  saud  and  cement,  hut  we  thiuk  it 
all  fails  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  both  frost 
and  moisture.  Can  anyone  who  has  In  1  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  stone  tell  us  how  ii  turns 
out?  2.  We  think  the  machine  wanted  can  lie 
purchased  of  ,J.  W.  Mu  tinier,  Rechester,  N. 
Y.,  or  of  I.  F.  Merritt,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  C ,  Ladona,  la.  -  Is  there  any  circu¬ 
lar  or  pamphlet  on  silk  culture? 

ANS.— Yes.  there  are  several.  A  good  one 
has  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  which  can  bo  obtained  gratis, 
through  the  Congressman  for  your  district. 
Others  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bilk  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  New  York  City;  or  of  the 
Womau’sSilk  Culture  Association,  Peoria,  111. 
See  article  in  last  week’s  Rural,  puge  770. 

C.  II.,  Gallatin,  Tenn.— Wbufc  is  a  good 
work  on  the  rearing  aud  uiunagement  of 
pheasants  ? 

Anh. — We  do  not  know  of  any  American 
work  on  the  subject.  Tegetnieyer  has  written 
a  standard  work  on  phousunts  iu  England, 
which  can  te  obtained  through  Brentano, 
Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  or  any  other  dealer  in 
foreign  books 

U.  It  G„  Camden,  Minn.,  sends  a  plant 
for  name. 

Anb.-  It  is  Bmilax  rotuudifolia— common 
Green  briar. 

,/.  B.  G.,  Georgetown,  Canada. — What  is 
tho  address  of  Ellwunger  &  Barry? 

Ans. — Hochester,  N.  Y. 

P.  N.  C.,  Hampden,  Sidney,  Va., — sends 
us  wheat  for  name. 

Anb. — This  is  the  Hurpriso  also.  It  varied 
with  us  in  a  similar  manner. 

To  Inquirers.— In  spite  of  the  standing 
notice  ut  the  head  of  this  department,  many 
persons  send  questions  to  be  answered  signing 
no  name,  or  a  fleititious  one.  While  we  do 
not  give  the  name,  we  do  require  it  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  question,  us  u  guarantee  of  good 
faibli.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  labor  or 
expense  involved  iu  the  Farmers’  Club.  It  is 
a  feature  that  is  all  our  own,  and  we  spare  no 
time,  money,  or  labor,  to  secure  the  most 
accurate  and  earliest  answers  possible,  and 
while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  few  letters  get 
overlooked  or  mislaid,  niuc-toutbs  of  the  un¬ 
answered  questions  remain  so  beeuuso  they 
are  not  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  send¬ 
er.  While  we  do  not  agree  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  for  persons  not  subscribers,  we  always 
do  so  whore  it  does  riot  involve  too  much  ex¬ 
pense  or  time,  but  we  do  insist  that  all  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  noticed  must  be  vouched  for  by  the 
sender’s  name. 

-  ♦  »  ■  » 
DISCUSSION. 

H.  L.  W.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.— B.  F.  John¬ 
son,  in  accounting  for  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  contagious  plouro-pueumonia 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atluntic,  says, 
on  the  authority  of  a  "  French  breeder,"  that 
iu  England  cattle  and  even  the  test  stock 
during  the  Winter  move  and  sleep  iu  mud, 
mire  and  manure  up  to  their  knees  generally, 
and  frequently  up  to  their  bellies,  and,  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  he  attributes  much  of  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  disease  there  to  the  environments 
of  the  unimals.  That  "  French  breeder,” 
with  the  love  of  sensation  characteristic  of 
his  nationality  and  the  love  of  exaggeration 
iunate  iu  Frenchmen  when  speaking  of  their 
Insular  neighbors,  must  have  greatly  over¬ 
stated  the  wretchedness  of  the  conditions  of 
English  stock  iu  Winter.  I  lived  years  in  Eng¬ 
land.  and  have  seen  cattle  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  every  season,  and  never  did  I  see 
them  in  such  a  miserable  plight  as  that  here 
pithily  depicted.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  cattle  are  not  confined  in  stables  us 
much  there  as  here  in  Winter,  and  they  wander 
a  good  deal  round  the  yard,  which  is  generally 
covered  with  manure;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  in  the  condition  of  mud  or  mire;  and 
the  beasts  generally  are  as  clean  there  as  they 
are  here.  The  arctic  rigors  of  Winter  here 
as  well  as  the  torrid  heats  of  Summer  may 
have  a  good  deal  of  Influence  in  modifying  tho 
severity  of  pleuro-pneumonia;  but  1  do  not 
think  the  environmeuts  of  cattle  have  any 
influence  in  that  direction. 


COMMUNICATIONS  KKCBIVICD  FOB  TUB  WJtKK  ENDING 
SATUItUAY,  NOV.  15. 

A.  8.  D.,  thanks.— C.  anil  B.— J.  C.  P.— J.  T.— Yes, 
thunks.  -K,  H.  H  -K.  C.  B.,  for  potato  prUe.-C.  T.— 
M.  W.  F  — J.  B  K,  T.— T.  B.  II.,  for  potato  premium. 
—  W,  J.— W.  Y.  0.  S.  S.,  the  reason  whv  certain 
small  fruits  are  hardy  iti  Canada  amt  not  at  the  Rural 
Grounds, Is  that  in  the  former  country  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  snow.  W.  L.  R.,  the  Welcome  Oats  are 
eurly  ami  prolific.  They  are  known  under  three  or 
four  dltteruut  uumes.  notably  Auitrallan.-C.  3.  P.— 
H  S.-T.  T.  L.—O.  T.—C.  W.  C\,  for  potato  premium.— 
j,  P.  0.— A.B.,for  potato  premium.— E.  A.  P.— D.  Z. 
h.  tor  potato  premium.— P.  N.  (?. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22.  1884. 


Rural  New-  Yorker  pout  erf  are  now  ready. 
They  will  he  sent  to  all  of  our  subscribers 
without  application.  All  others  who  see 
this  notice  are  requested  to  apply  for  them, 
at  once. 

■  »»♦  — 

Now  begins  that  season  of  the  year 
when  people  may  regret  that  they  have 
no  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  sprinkled 
about,  their  homes  to  enliven  the  dreary 
winter  aspect. 


Wk  have  no  patience  with  the  some- 
thiog-f or- nothing  schemes  of  charlatan 
publishers,  and  it  is  sickening  that  so 
many  of  them  live  upon  the  best  class  of 
our  country — the  farmers. 

Now  that  it  it  past,  we  may  mention 
that,  just  100,000  copies  of  the  Rural  of 
Nov.  8  were  printed.  Nothing  was  said 
of  our  intention  to  send  out  so  large  an 
edition, for  the  simple  reason  that  we  did 
not  care  to  crowd  its  pages  with  adver¬ 
tisements. 

■  -  1  - - >♦»» 

We  are  sorry  to  see  in  an  advertisement 
of  the  Marlboro  Raspberry  the  statement 
that  it  is  earlier  than  the  Hansell — earlier 
indeed  than  any  other.  This  claim  can 
do  the  Marlboro  no  good,  while  it  reflects 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  authors  of  the 
advertisement  alluded  to. 


Under  date  of  Oct.  29,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
writes  us  that  “there  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  upon  corn,  taken  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  its  growth,  in  the  New 
York  Experimental  Station  report  for 
1888.  It  appears  Irom  them  that  a  great 
deal  of  nutritive  matter  accumulates  in 
the  crops  after  the  time  at  which  they  are 
cut  for  silage,  if  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  exper¬ 
iments  arc  correct.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  ripe  cron  of  corn  would  pro¬ 
duce  more,  meat  than  the  same  crop 
placed  in  a  silo.” 


According  to  a  bill  just  received  from 
our  seed  bag  manufacturers,  the  cost  of 
the  seed  bags  alone  for  the  Rural  Seed- 
Distribution  for  1885,  will  be  over  $850. 
When  the  more  important  expenses  are 
considered,  viz.,  testing  so  many  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  new  seed,  most  of  which  prove 
worthless,  collecting  and  purchasing  the 
seeds  used,  dividing  and  puttingthem  into 
the  small  envelopes,  (remember  we  use 
over  100,000  of  these)  putting  these  into 
the  larger  one,  folding,  riveting,  di¬ 
recting,  stamping  and  paying  postage 
(which  alone  will  be  considerably  over 
$1,500),  the  cost  of  the  entire  distribution 
may  be  imagined. 


“Farmers  know  of  no  substitute  for 
wheat,  and  are  consequently,  most  of 
them,  preparing  to  sow  nearly  the  usual 
breadth  again, with  a  full  knowledge  that 
they  will  lose  money,  but  in  the  belief 
that  with  any  other  possible  crop,  they 
would  lose  more.”  *1  hese  are  the  words 
of  an  agricultural  coircspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  and  the  gist  of  the  com¬ 
munications  of  many  others  is  of  the  same 
purport.  In  spite  of  the  unusually  good 
harvest  which  the  United  Kingdom  has 
had  this  year,  the  outlook  for  farmers 
there  is  by  uo  means  cheering.  Although 
rents  have  been  greatly  reduced  or  re¬ 
mitted  everywhere,  land  agents  and  land¬ 
lords  are  overwhelmed  with  notices  from 
tenants  that  they  will  quit.  Wide  tracts  of 
arable  land  are  being  converted  into  past¬ 
ure;  but  even  in  cattle  raising  there  is  not 
much  encouragement  ahead.  Beef  from 
America  and  mutton  from  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  are  eutting  down  the  piofils 
of  native  stock  raisers.  Cattle  are  now 
worth  from  30  to  40  shillings  a  head,  and 
sheep  from  8  to  12  shillings  less  than  at  this 
tiine  last  year;  and  the  stress  of  foreign 
competition  is  only  commencing.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1884  the  shipments  of 
mutton  from  Australia  amounted  to  51,110 
carcasses  against  03,733  for  the  whole  of 
last  year.  In  the  tiist  five  months  of  this 
year,  New  Zealand  shipped  nearly  as 
much  as  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
River  Platte  is  a  new  source  of  supply 
which  is  furnishing  20,000  carcasses  of 
mutton  monthly,  on  which  there  is  a 


good  profit  it  sold  at  eight  cents  a  pound. 
Small  wonder  that  the  British  farmer  is 
beginning  to  clam  r  for  protection  against 
foreign  competition! 

■  -»♦  » - 

“Why  docs  not  the  Rural  send  out  a 
considerable  quantity  of  one  kind  of  seeds 
instead  of  a  dozen  different  kinds  in  small 
quantities?”  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  reasons 
why  we  do  not.  Suppose  we  sent  out  a 
quantity  of  corn.  It  might  suit  our 
readers  of  the  Middle  States.  But  how 
about  the  rest  of  the  country— tbe  South, 
North-west  and  Canada?  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  one  kind  of  seeds  or 
plants  will  thrive  everywhere.  But  it  is 
not  the  object  of  the  Rural’s  Distribu¬ 
tions  to  send  out  a  quantity  of  one  kind 
of  seed  alone.  We  test  perhaps  50  differ¬ 
ent  new  varieties  (so  called)  every  season. 
Possibly  half-a-dozen  give  promise  of 
superior  value.  These  (if  we  can  get  seeds 
in  sufficient  quantity)  are  all  included  in 
our  next  Seed-Distribution.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that,  our  subscribers  receive  the 
benefit  of  our  50  tests, since  the  44  worth¬ 
less  kinds  are  rejected  and  only  the  supe¬ 
rior  kinds  sent  to  them.  Tt  has  never 
been  a  part,  of  our  plan  to  send  out  large 
quantities  of  seeds  or  plants,  but  merely 
test  quantities.  If  next  Summer  Rural 
readers  find  the  Sorghum  lialapense  what 
we  fancy  it  is  very  likely  to  prove — viz., 
a  drought-resisting,  hardy  perennial  for¬ 
age  plant, — then  our  friends,  lrom  the 
seeds  which  will  mature  from  our  trial- 
packet,  will  be  enabled  to  sowt  perhaps  a 
half' acre  the  next  year.  Of  the  peas,  we 
shall  be  able  to  send  probably  60  ol  each 
-certainly  enough  to  test  them  fully — 
and  so  of  the  tomatoes,  Evergreen  Flage 
olet  Beans,  Cross-bred  Corn,  etc.  The 
gist  of  it  is  that  Rural  subscribers  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  all  the  tests  at  the 
Rural  Ex.  Grounds  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  conducting  them, 

■  -»♦» 

A  telegram  from  Ottawa,  Canada, 
tells  us  that,  “by  an  order-in-Council  the 
further  quarantining  of  American  cattle 
at  Point  Edward,  Ontario,  is  suspended.” 
There  may  be  some  misconception  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  notice.  The 
order-in-Council  of  April,  1880  absolutely 
prohibited  the  importation  of  neat  cattle 
and  swine  from  this  country  into  the  Do¬ 
minion.  By  an  order-in-Council  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1882,  the  regulations  as  to  prohibi¬ 
tion  were  relaxed,  so  that  cattle  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  could  be  imported  at  Point 
Edward  under  strict  quarantine  arrange¬ 
ments  which  would  prevent  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  introduction  of  disease  among 
Canadian  cattle.  We  never  thought 
there  was  any  danger  of  the  introduction 
of  contagious  diseases  into  the  Dominion 
by  the  importation  of  Western  cattle  until 
the  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro  pneu¬ 
monia  in  some  of  the  trans- Alleghany 
States;  but  inasmuch  as  Kansas  and  some 
other  States  have  prohibited  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  cat  tle  from  Illinois  and  several  oth¬ 
er  infected  States,  we  expected  the  Can¬ 
adian  authorities  w’ould  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample.  The  suspension  of  the  quarantine 
at  Point  Edward  justifies  this  expectation, 
for  it  is  merely  a  return  to  the  policy  of 
total  prohibition  in  force  prior  to  the 
order-in-Council  of  February,  1882.  We 
notice  that  txvo  of  our  city  papers  and 
also  a  prominent  Canadian  paper  suppose 
the  suspension  of  the  quarantine  will  per¬ 
mit  the  free  admission  of  American  cattle 
at  Point  Edward,  and  the  Canadian  paper 
goes  so  far  as  to  charge  that  Mr.  Pope, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion, 
or  his  friends,  must  have  cattle  in  the 
Northwest  which  are  to  be  brought.  East 
to  winter:  as  before  stated,  however,  the 
suspension  of  the  quarantine  is  equivalent 
to  an  absolute  prohibition  of  importations 
of  cattle  and  swine  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Lest  those  friends  ■whose  subscriptions 
expire  about  Dec.  31  may  feel  that  when 
we  made  the  offer  of  the  Rural  from  now 
to  January  1st.  1880  for  the  price  of  a 
single  year  they  were  not  being  quite 
fairly  treated ;  we  make  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  fair  proposition:  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  on  our  list  whose  subscription 
expires  on  or  before  January  1st,  1885, 
may  renew  at  once  for  1885,  and  may 
order  the  Rural  for  his  uuexpired 
term  to  be  sent  to  any  friend  he  may  des¬ 
ignate.  For  instance,  suppose  your  time 
is  out  Jan’y  1st  next,  you  may  send  the 
$2.00  now,  and  we  will  put  your  name  at 
once  on  the  list  for  1885,  sending 
you  all  the  remaining  numbers  for  this 
year,  and  if  you  will  send  us  the  name 
and  post-office  address  of  any  friend,  we 
will  send  to  him  all  the  remaining  num¬ 
bers  to  which  your  old  subscription  en¬ 
titles  you.  Is  not  this  fair?  This  gives 


you  as  much  as  others,  and  at  the 
6ame  time  it  enables  you  to  kindly  re¬ 
member  any  relative  or  friend  you  may 
choose,  and  the  Rural  may  so  please  him 
that  before  his  time  expires,  he  will  sub¬ 
scribe  for  another  year;  in  this  way  you 
will  be  the  means  ot  benefiting  both  him 
and  us  by  making  us  friends.  Kind 
friends,  is  not  this  worth  your  while? 


TO  SUBSCIBERS. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
our  presents  to  subscribers  These  are  not 
offered  for  a  certain  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  for  any  number  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  the  largest.  Thus,  the  one 
sending  the  greatest  number,  will  receive 
the  most  valuable  article.  Now  it  matters 
not  if  the  largest  club  be  but  five,  the 
sender  will  have  earned  the  highest  gift, 
and  will  receive  it.  It  would  be  our  loss, 
not  theirs,  should  this  magnificent  list  of 
presents  utterly  fail  to  secure  us  a  great 
number  of  subscribers.  The  object  of 
these  presents  is  to  pay  our  friends  for  any 
work  they  may  be  kindly  pleased  to  do 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  There  are  321  different  presents  of 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  $2,816,  and  we 
shall  be  more  than  grateful  if  an  equal 
number  of  our  good  friends  can  find  time 
and  will  fe’el  so  generously  inclined  as  to 
engage  in  the  good  work. 


OUR  FREE-SEED  DISTRIBUTIONS. 


We  began  these  Seed-Distributions 
years  ago,  merely  because  we  were  testing 
all  sorts  of  novefties  and  desired  to  bene¬ 
fit  our  friends  by  sending  them  small 
quantities  of  those  which  seemed  to  be 
improvements  over  older  kinds  generally 
grown.  Wc  little  dreamed  that,  in  a  few 
years  the  Seed-Distribution  would  reach 
such  proportions,  requiring  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  so  many  hands  and  superintend¬ 
ents  through  such  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year.  The  seeds  have,  however, 
never  in  any  sense  been  offered  as  premi¬ 
ums.  We  send  what,  we  choose,  when  we 
choose,  and  to  all  our  subscribers  who  ap¬ 
ply,  even  paving  nearly  the  entire  postage 
ourselves.  I’he  seeds  are  sent  as  freely 
and  gladly  to  those  on  our  lists  at.  the 
time  who  do  not  intend  to  renew,  as  to 
those  who  do.  We  would  gladly  send 
them  to  every  good  farmer  in  America, 
could  we  afford  the  expense.  Do  these 
seed-distributions  pay  us  in  a  pecuniary 
sense?  No,  far  from  it.  Wc  have  no 
doubt  that  the  same  amount  of  mon¬ 
ey  invested  in  advertising  the  Rural, 
would  bring  us  in  ten  subscribers  where 
the  seed -distribution  brings  one.  They 
may  and  doubtless  do  serve  to  bind 
our  old  friends  more  closely  to  the 
Rural,  because  they  deem  the  distribu- 
bution  a  practical  evidence  of  our  desire 
to  help  farm  interests  in  every  way  we 
can.  But  “free  seeds”  to  the  stranger’s 
eye  presents  by  no  means  an  enticing 
aspect.  Again,  American  seedsmen  are 
benefited  by  the  Rural’s  distributions. 
Our  seeds,  first  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  are  again  tested  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  good  people  everywhere;  their  re¬ 
ports  are  printed,  and  seed  men  are  thus 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  actual  worth  of 
the  goods.  Thus  a  great  impetus  is  given 
to  the  sale  of  worthy  varieties.  We  think 
that  it  is  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  our 
estimate  of  novelties  is  generally  accepted 
as  trustworthy.  We  are  really  solicitous 
that  the  Rur  al’s  Seed- Distr  ibutions,  which 
were  conceived,  as  were  its  Experiment 
Grounds,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  should  not  be 
mixed  up  or  confounded  with  the  cheap 
schemes  of  upstart  farm  journals  for  se¬ 
curing  a  6hort-lived  circulation  among 
credulous  people. 


STOCK-RAISERS’  CONVENTIONS. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Stockmen  began  at 
Chicago  last  Thursday.  Upwards  of  200 
prominent  stockmen  were  present,  repre¬ 
senting  Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Dakota,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts.  The  great  Fat-Stock 
Show,  now  being  held  at  the  Lake  City, 
attracted  a  large  number  of  stockmen: 
but  it  appears  probable  that  the  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Convention,  which  opens  at  St. 
Louis  on  Monday  next,  will  be  still  more 
numerously  attended.  A  telegram  just 
received  tells  us  that  the  report  of  the 
delegations  shows  that  about  1,000  cattle¬ 
men  will  be  present.  These  will  be  main¬ 
ly  delegates  from  the  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  few 
from  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  The  capital  invested  in  the  stock 
and  ranches  in  the  West  amounts  to 
about  $3,000,000,000  and  of  this  vast  in¬ 


terest  about  $1,000,000,000  is  expected  to 
be  represented  at  the  Convention.  The 
States  to  be  most  largely  represented  will 
be  Texas,  Kansas,  Wyoming  and  Missou¬ 
ri,  which  will  have  400  delegates  present, 
representing  the  wealthiest  stockmen  in 
the  world.  The  deliberations  of  such  a 
convention  of  men  deeply  interested  in 
the  cattle-raising  industry  of  the  West, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  re- 
quiiements,  should  be  highly  instructive, 
and  their  recommendations  should  have 
weight  in  State  and  National  legislation 
so  far  as  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  contagious  diseases  are  concerned  ;  but 
is  it  possible  the  cattle  kings  of  the 
Plains  will  at  all  refer  to  the  enormous 
crimes  of  which  many  of  them  have  been 
guilty  in  the  way  of  dishonestly  appro¬ 
priating  the  public  domain  and  outrage¬ 
ously  oppressing  the  poor  settlers  who 
dared  to  homestead  or  preempt  land  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  their  country  ? 


CORN  AND  COTTON. 

The  November  returns  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the  corn 
crop  will  exceed  1,800,000,000  bushels, 
being  even  at.  these  figures  the  largest 
crop  ever  raised.  Other  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  estimate  the  yield  all  the  way  from 
1,810,000,000  to  1,900,000,000  bushels. 
The  average  rate  is  about  26  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  beat  yields  are,  as  in  1883, 
in  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  “Great 
American  Desert.”  The  “arid  regions”  in 
the  viciniiv  of  the  100th  meridian  have 
produced  the  heaviest  crops  of  maize  of 
the  best  quality,  although  we  have  been 
assured  over  and  over  again  that  that 
whole  region  was  fit  only  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  Now,  however,  the  100th  meri¬ 
dian  has  ceased  to  be  an  absolute  limit  to 
corn  production  or  general  farming.  'I'lie 
rate  of  yield  in  Nebraska  is  38.5  bushels 
per  acre;  Kansas,  38;  Iowa,  35;  Missou¬ 
ri,  34;  Minnesota,  33.5;  Ohio,  31;  Illi¬ 
nois,  30;  Indiana,  29;  Michigan,  27; 
Wisconsin,  24.5;  Kentucky,  28.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  returns  a  yield  of  33  bushels 
per  acre  in  Washington  Territory;  30  in 
California,  and  28  in  Oregon.  The  South 
reports  yields  of  28  bushels  in  Maryland ; 
20  in  Tennessee;  19  in  Arkansas;  16  in 
Virginia;  15  in  Texas;  13  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama;  12.8  in  Louisiana,  11  in 
Georgia,  and  less  in  other  States.  Ilave 
our  friends’  crops  exceeded  the  average 
of  their  respective  States?  Won’t  this 
enormous  crop  have  a  great,  influence  on 
the  number,  weight  and  price  of  bogs, 
and,  later  on,  of  cattle  also?  We  start, 
however,  with  a  deficiency  in  number  and 
weight  of  hogs;  the  weight  may  be  rap¬ 
idly  increased  by  feeding  abundantly  and 
longer  than  usual;  but  it  will  be  months 
before  the  numbers  are  much  increased. 

The  Department’s  returns  from  the 
“Cotton  Belt,”  show  that  the  long 
drought  has  considerably  reduced  the 
production.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre 
is  lower  in  neatly  every  State  thau  in  the 
census  year,  which  was  one  of  average 
production.  Now,  as  then,  the  lowest 
yields  are  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Texas.  The  reduction  is  very  marked 
in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the  region  of 
the  most  productive  cotton  lands.  The 
returns  by  States  indicate  the  following 
yields  per  acre:  Virginia,  180  pounds; 
North  Carolina,  175;  South  Carolina, 
152;  Georgia,  135;  Florida,  105;  Ala¬ 
bama,  130;  Mississippi,  175;  Louisiana, 
190;  Texas,  143;  Arkansas,  200;  Tenes- 
see,  160.  The  indications  point  to  a  crop 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  last  year, 
gathered  in  an  unusually  fine  condition, 
of  good  color,  unstained  by  storm,  and 
free  from  trash  and  dirt.  As  bales  aver¬ 
age  about  437  pounds,  a  yield  of  one  or 
two  bales  to  an  acre,  which  one  often 
hears  spoken  of  in  the  South,  must  be 
something  extraordinary,  in  view  of  the 
above  figures.  Yet  the  disproportion  is 
not  so  large  as  between  the  11  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  in  Georgia  and  the  38  1-2  in 
Arkansas  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  130 
bushels  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 


BREVITIES. 

Tack  up  the  Rural  posters— please. 

Sunlight  in  the  sitting  rooms;  sunlight  in 
stables.  Warmth  is  life. 

Do  not  forget  to  inclose  the  yellow  label 
having  your  name  on  it,  when  you  renew. 

The  cheap  French  dolls  now  so  freely  ad¬ 
vertised  are  simply  paper  dolls,  and  no  one 
should  expect  more,  for  the  money  asked. 

The  Domestic  Economy  Department  of  the 
Rural  has  been  conducted  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Maple  for  8  years.  Every  article  during  that 
time  has  been  original.  Mrs  Maple  has  spent 
days  and  weeks  among  farm  neighbors  and 
friends  soliciting  and  copying  their  choicest 
recipes.  We  have  just  this  bit  of  fault  to 
tiud,  viz.:  that  our  esteemed  contemporaries 
copy  her  articles  as  if  they  were  written  for 
their  columns,  without  any  credit  whatever. 
It  is  a  mighty  mean  business,  aDd  no  gentle¬ 
manly  or  right-minded  editor  will  do  it. 
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£l)c  perils  man. 


STOCK  NOTES. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  rivalry  between  the 
cities  of  Chicago  anti  St.  Louis  should  in  any 
way  injuriously  affect  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  country,  yet  to  what  other  cause  except 
this  rivalry  can  be  attributed  the  bolding  of 
two  national  conventions  of  stockmen  at 
about,  the  same  time— one  at  Chicago,  com¬ 
mencing  November  18,  and  the  other  at  St. 
Louis,  commencing  November  17.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  those  who  at¬ 
tend  the  former  convention  to  he  present  at 
the  latter  also,  but  how  many  of  them  will  bo 
there  ?  As  the  American  Fat  Stock  Show,  which 
commences  at  Chicago  November  10,  must 
attract  a  great  number  of  stockmen  to  tbat 
city,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  place  for  holding  the  convention.  In 
view  of  the  euormons  losses  indicted  every 
year  by  contagious  diseases  on  the  livestock 
interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the  urgent 
need  of  repressive  and  prevent  ive  legislation, 
State  and  National,  It  is  of  the  highest  Im¬ 
portance  that  the  convention  should  bo  large¬ 
ly  attended  by  represen  tot  ve  stock  owners 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  add 
wisdom  to  the  discussions  and  weight  to  the 
conclusions  arrived  at.  Those  who  make  the 
laws  cannot  disregard  the  views  and  wishesof 
so  vast  an  interest  as  the  live  stock  industry 
of  the  country,  if  properly  set  forth  by  a  truly 
representative  body. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  the  Colorado 
Cattle  Growers'  Association  is  to  press  a  resolu¬ 
tion  “requesting  that  appointments  of  agents 
tn  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Natiouul 
Cattle  Growers’  Association. ”  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  stock  owners  are  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  several  of  the  present 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  in  view  of  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  with  regard  to  the  personal 
character  and  professional  incompetency  of 
some  of  them,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  on 
what  grounds  and  on  whose  recommendation 
they  were  appointed.  Among  them  one  at 
least  is  notoriously  intemperate,  and  several 
times  while  visiting  ailing  herds  has  been  unfit 
for  duty  through  intoxication.  This  charge 
has  been  publicly  made  over  and  over  again 
against  Dr.  Trumbower  by  responsible  parties, 
yet  be  still  remains  charged  with  important 
official  duties.  Mow  many  of  the  others  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  veterinary  matters 
until  they  “crammed”  to  secure  their  present 
positions?  It  is  the  distrust  caused  by  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  character  of  some  of  the  agents  of 
tho  Bureau  that  leads  uiuuy  to  distrust  their 
diagnosis  of  the  cattle  disease  which  has  lately 
caused  such  alarm  in  Illinois,  The  Chief  of 
the  Bureau,  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  however.  Is  a 
thoroughly  capable,  honest  and  efficient  vete¬ 
rinarian,  and  his  decision  iu  the  mutter  is 
worthy  of  as  much  credit  as  that  of  any  man 
in  the  land.  Lndeed,  from  the  fact  tbut  every 
new  case  hitherto  discovered  can  bo  traced 
back  to  some  infected  herd,  it  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  no  doujjt  as  to  the  contagious  na¬ 
ture  of  the  malady  ;  still,  to  satisfy  the  most 
skeptical,  it  would  be  well  to  hasten  the  ex¬ 
periment  proposed  by  the  Chicago  Live-Stock 
Exchange. 

There  appears  to  be  some  trouble  in  starting 
this  experiment.  The  ten  animals  offered  by 
the  Exchange  for  the  test  are  Northern  and 
Southern  natives  and  cattle  from  the  interme¬ 
diate  States,  which  are  known  to  be  hardier 
and  thought  to  be  less  liable  to  the  disease 
than  any  of  the  pure  breeds.  Dr.  Phaaren 
the  State  Veterinarian,  whose  coarse  and  ar- 
bitary  behavior  is  exposing  him  to  severe 
criticism  from  the  press  and  the  public  re¬ 
quires  that  two  thoroughbred  Short  horus, 
Herefords  and  Holsteins  should  be  admitted 
for  test  puiposes,  the  rest  to  be  Texas  aud 
Montana  cattle.  If  the  object  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  were  to  determine  to  what  oxtent  the 
disease  is  contagious  among  the  different 
breeds,  this  demand  would  be  quite  legitimate- 
but,  so  far  as  I  understand,  the  only  point  the 
Exchange  wishes  to  ascertain,  is  whether  the 
disease  is  contagious  or  not— whether  it  is 
genuine  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa— and 
this  can  be  as  well  determined  by  means  of 
cheap  natives  as  by  means  of  expensive  thor¬ 
oughbreds.  Of  course,  it  may  be,  nay,  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain,  not  only  to  what  extent 
the  different  breeds  are  liable  to  contagion, 
but  also  how  seriously  they  may  be  affected’; 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  increase  the  expenses 
of  the  Exchange  in  order  to  determine  points 
which  lie  beyond  its  original  proposition.  In 
the  Old  Country  all  breeds  and  ages  are  equal¬ 
ly  liable  to  contagion,  although  many  Indi¬ 
vidual  animals,  through  some  innate  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  ,  resist  all  attempts  at  infection,  while 
others  show  the  disease  only  in  a  mild  form. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders  of  the  Breeder’s  Gazette 
is,  I  see,  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  adverse  critcism  in  some  quarters  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  connection  with  the  Treasury 
Cattle  Commission  which  expired  on  July  1 
last.  It  is  said  that  he  traveled  about  this 
country  aud  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe 
drawing  a  salary  aud  expenses  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  while  working  for  bis  own  paper; 
that  while  the  agricultural  press  ot  the  country 
was  equally  entitled  to  early  information  with 
regard  to  the  investigations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  information  was  furnished  to  the  Gazette 
before  any  other  paper  hud  a  cliance  to  ob. 
tain  it,  and  in  some  cases  Itofore  it  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Government.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  this  criticism  unfair.  Before  Mr. 
Handers'  appointment  on  the  Commission,  the 
authorities  knew  quite  well  of  his  connection 
with  the  paper;  probably,  indeed,  this  con¬ 
nection  was  ouo  of  the  causes  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  stipulated  that  he  should 
sever  the  connection  before  accepting  the 
positiou :  no  complaint  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  his  official  duties  has  over  been 
made  by  the  Government;  on  the  contrary, 
the  offer  of  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Li  ve  Stock  Department  of  the  New  Orloans 
Exposition  made  to  him  after  the  termination 
of  the  Cattle  Commislon,  proves  that,  his  work 
had  givcu  satisfaction.  There  may  be  some 
doubt  about  tbc  wisdom  of  the  Government 
in  appointing  to  office  a  man  eugaged  all  the 
time  in  a  private  business  which  was  sure  to  be 
vastly  benefited  by  his  official  position;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  about  the  wisdom  of  tho 
man  in  accepting  it.  Wasn’t  it  in  the  Rural 
I  saw  him  blamed  because  our  handsome  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  had  directed  that 
communications  concerning  pleuro  pneumonia 
iu  the  West  should  bo  sent  to  the  Gazette 
Office?  Our  handsome  Commissioner  may  be 
blameworthy  for  thus  advertising  a  special 
paper;  but  the  editor  of  that  paper  would  be 
blameworthy  had  he  declined  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  I  don't  kuow  any  editor  or  publisher 
who  would  have  done  so — do  you? 

Hamilton  Co.,  O.  “roundabout.” 

Societies,  etc. 

KANSAS  CITY  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OK  THE  SHOW. 

The  successful  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  in  a  region  but  a  few  years 
since  iu  possession  of  the  Indiau  and  buffalo, 
of  a  national  aunuul  exhibition  of  butchers’ 
beasts,  almost  equal  to  the  noted  Smithfleld 
Show  in  England,  may  rightly  be  termed  a 
notable  event.  Such  was  the  inaugural  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Kansus  City  Fat  Stock  Show  As¬ 
sociation  In  November,  1888,  the  second  show  of 
which  was  iu  progress  from  October  25th  ulti¬ 
mo,  to  November  1st  Instant,  inclusive. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  enterprise  likely  to  be 
so  far- reaching  for  good  to  the  meat- producing 
and  consuming  classes,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  desiring  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record,  say 
in  their  report  just  made  to  the  directors  and 
stockholders:  “The  first  public  suggestion  of 
the  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock  Show  wus  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  conference  between  Mr.  G.  W.  Hen¬ 
ry,  of  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  and  Mr,  F.  D. 
Coburn,  of  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  in  which  it 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Henry  should  bring  the 
subject  to  notice  through  a  communication  to 
the  Live-Stock  Indicator  (Mr.  Coburn  being 
its  editor,)  and  that  journal  should  urge  its 
consummation,  which  communication  and 
editorial  indorsement  appeared  accordingly 
August  10th,  1882.”  A  meeting  was  called 
and  held  September  28th  following,  of  which 
Mr.  Coburn  was  president.  As  a  starter,  the 
sum  of  $1,500  was  subscribed  by  those  present, 
and  this  amount  was  ultimately  increased  to 
about  80,000,  to  be  used  for  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tion.  an  account  of  which  was  contained  in  the 
Rural  soon  after. 

For  the  show  of  the  present  year  there  was 
offered  the  liberal  sum  of  $7,105  as  premiums, 
or  only  $30  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
premiums  of  the  current,  or  seventh,  annual 
show  at  Chicago,  which  is  backed  by  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  held  under  the  auspices  of  its 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  year’s  show,  as  of  last,  was  the 
cattle  department,  in  which  there  were  enter¬ 
ed  114  head  as  competing  for  premiums,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  number  of  others  simply  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  Of  the  butchers’  cattle  20  were  from 
Kansas,  21  from  Iowa,  20  from  Illinois,  18 
from  Missouri,  14  from  Kentucky.  11  from 
Indiana,  and  four  from  Canada.  Short-horns 
and  their  grades  led  in  numbers,  followed 
next  by  Herefords  and  their  grades.  In  this 
line  the  black  polled  breeds  were  but  poorly 
l  epi  esented,  especially  when  compared  with 
what  might  have  been,  had  not  too  many  of 
their  owners  been  apparently  “sulking  in 
their  tents”  over  some  fancied  slight  or  mis¬ 


treatment  by  the  management  last  year— a 
management  which  was,  by  the  way,  largely 
in  their  own  bauds.  Their  conduct  has  been 
foolish  aud  short-sighted,  and,  as  such,  will 
redound  to  the  injury  of  themselves  aud  their 
favorites.  Curiously  enough,  the  second  hea¬ 
viest  animal  shown  was  a  cow,  a  grade  Short- 
horu,  mostly  red,  years  old,  called  Canada’s 
Pride,  weighing  2.665  pounds,  and  owned  by 
the  Canada  West  Farm  Association,  of  Brant¬ 
ford.  The  only  one  above  her  in  size  was  a 
roan  grade  Short-horn  steer,  of  the  same 
age,  from  Missouri,  weighing  2,660  pounds. 

THE  MOST  NOTABLE  ANIMAL  IN  THE  SHOW, 
all  things  considered,  was  a  barren,  imported, 
Aberdeen  Angus  cow.  Bride  3rd  of  Blairsbiu- 
noch,  four-and-a-half  years  old,  owned  by 
G,  W.  Henry,  of  Kansas  City,  that  with 
scarcely  any  preparation,  won  more  prizes 
than  any  animal  ever  won  in  a  similar  show 
in  this  country,  or  possibly  in  Britain.  Her 
triumphs  were  as  follows:  First  prize  (vir¬ 
tually  equivalent  to  a  sweepstakes)  us  best 
thoroughbred  cow  of  auy  uge  or  breed,  three 
years  old  or  over,  $60;  sweepstakes  as  best, 
cow,  grade  or  thoroughbred,  three  years  old 
or  over,  $75,  aud  sweepstakes  as  best  dressed 
carcass  of  steer,  spayed  or  barren  heifer  three 
years  old  or  over,  $75,  and  sweepstakes  as 
best  dressed  carcass  of  any  age,  sex  or  breed, 
$100.  Each  of  theHB  prizes  will  be  duplicated 
by  the  American  Aherdeou-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  making  tier  total  winning*  within 
tho  week  amount  to  $600  This  is  tho  more 
remarkable  as  her  owner  certifies  that  she 
ran  in  pasture  from  April  to  November,  1888; 
from  that  time  to  March,  1884,  she  rau  to 
stacks,  of  both  straw  and  hay,  with  no  other 
shelter  and  no  other  feed.  From  March  to 
August  26,  1884,  she  ran  in  pasture.  Except 
one  week  at  the  Kansas  City  Fair  and  one 
week  at  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock  Show  during 
1888,  she  had  no  feed  of  any  description  but 
that  mentioned.  Having  bad  a  constant  hope 
that  this  cow  would  breed,  her  owner  had  not 
allowed  her  any  grain,  and  prevented  her 
from  getting  excessively  fat.  Having  refused 
service  from  April  until  August,  he  supposed  1 
her  in  calf  and  delayed  feeding  her  on  that 
account  until  August  86,  1881.  Since  then 
she  had  been  in  the  stall,  aud  had  eaten  five 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  340  pounds  of  corn- 
chop,  120  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  130  of  oil 
meal,  what  buy  she  would  out— 750  pounds— 
and  nothing  else. 

Her  live  weight  at  the  time  of  slaughter 
was  1,895  pounds  and  she  dressed  of  not  meat 
881  pounds,  or  63  15  per  cent,  of  her  gross 
weight,  ir  excessively  fat,  her  dressed  weight 
would, of  course, have  been  considerably  great¬ 
er;  but  tho  excess  would  have  been  of  tallow 
und  not  of  palatable  food. 

ANOTHER  NOTABLE  BEAST. 

The  next  most  notable  ummal  was  a  barren 
heifer,  two  years  0%  months  old,  polled  and 
black,  with  white  face,  called  Burleigh's 
Pride.  She  was  out  or  an  imported  cow  and 
sired  by  an  imported  Aberdeen- Angus  bull, and 
bred  and  reared  by  Mr.  H.  C,  Burleigh,  of 
Vassalboro,  Maine,  but  exhibited  by  tho  Indi¬ 
ana  Blooded  Stock  Show  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  B.  Is  president.  Her  weight  was  1,615 
pounds,  aud  she  won  the  Breeder’s  Gazette’s 
$100  gold  medal  as  best  beef  animal  iu  tho 
show,  bred  and  raised  by  an  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Burleigh  informed  the  writer  that  this  heifer, 
when  calved,  was  very  small,  both  her  sire 
and  dam  being  yearlings  past,  and  that  when 
a  year  old  she  was  estimated  to  weigh  but  500 
pounds.  When  22  months  old,  having  always 
been  poorly  kept  on  common  farm  faro,  and 
then  on  scant  pasture,  her  weight  was  870 
pounds.  Then  she  was  taken  up  aud  fed,  and 
at  25  months, weighed  1,150; at27 mouths  1,330; 
at  32  months  1,530,  and  at  88j^  mouths  1,615 
pounds.  She  was  a  model  of  symmetry — pre¬ 
senting  the  greatest  weight  within  the  small¬ 
est  superflees  and  was  deemed  by  many  as  of 
greater  perfection  than  auy  other  animal  on 
exhibition. 

The  following  shows  the  weights  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  sweep  stakes  over-all,  cow 
Bride  3d  of  Blairshinnock : 

, ,  ,  .  .  Pounds. 

Live  weight...  . . 

Weight  ot  tallow  . .  m 

“  hide  . .  79 

“  left  fore  quarter  .  aa»w 

“  rltfht.  fore  rpiartor . . .  &>4 

left  hind  quarter .  216)* 

“  right  hind  quarter .  21i 

hiv'd  . .  j'iU 

■■  "fig 

"  fe::::::::::::::— $ 

“  touKue .  *2 

“  lun*n .  a,- 

“  spleen . 

“  manifold . 221* 

“  'all . 

IN  THE  SHEEP  DEPARTMENT 
there  were  but  six  exhibitors,  having  22  en¬ 
tries;  of  these  11  were  of  Cots  wolds  or  their 
grades,  eight  of  South  Down*  and  three  of 
fine-wools,  besides  one  car-load  of  50  range 
sheep.  The  premium  of  $125  for  heaviest  fat 
sheep,  went  to  a  South  Down  weighing  233>£ 
pounds,  owned  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  of 
Illinois.  The  premium  for  the  best  dressed 


carcass  was  given  also  on  a  South  Down 
owned  by  the  same  parties,  aud  showing  the 
following  weights: 

» .  ,  .  .  Pounds. 

Live  weight . . .  ISO 

Weight  ot  tallow... .  nu 

“  pelt  .  13$ 

the  dressed  carcass  .  us 

"  head  and  tongue .  4W 

“  paunch  .  U>d 

“  intestines . su 

“  liver  .  iu 

“  heart  .  2 

“  blood  . 

IN  THE  HWINE  DEPARTMENT, 
there  were  seven  exhibitors,  showiug  about 
71  head,  of  the  various  prominent  breeds  and 
their  grades,  also  a  half  dozen  sandy,  rusty  hogs 
entered  as  “  thoroughbred  Texan*,”  brought 
as  pigs  from  Southwest  Mi-souri  and  claimed 
to  be  the  semi- wild  stock  of  that  regiou.  A 
live-stock  commission  merchant  at  the  Kansas 
City  stock-yards  got  hold  of  them, as  nobody 
else  appeared  to  have  any  use  for  them  iu 
their  forlorn  and  repulsive  condition.  Their 
new  owner  forciug  them  along  for  a  j  ear  or 
more,  entered  them  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show, 
partly  as  a  Joku  and  partly  to  help  fill  the 
peus.  In  the  limited  and  poor  competition 
they  held  f.lietr  own  fairly,  and  in  some  riugs 
took  prizes  because  of  no  competition.  One 
of  these  wus  first  prize  as  dressed  carcass  oue 
year  old  and  under  two,  (no  competition) 
showiug  weights  as  follows: 

. .  .....  .  Pounds. 

Live  welvht  ul  lime  of  slaughter . Hill 

Weight  of  dressed  carcass  and  head  . lO.Vk 

Per  cent,  of  carcass  and  bead  to  gross  weight . . . 

.  JV  V. — ; . . . 88  percent. 

Weight  of  head .  . .  331 u 

“  fut  or  Intestines .  nu 

“  “  liver  and  melt .  5 

“  “  oauucli .  2« 

“  “  Intestines..  .  '  i|u 

“  “  mood . g* 

“  “  hair,  wet . 4M 

“  “  lungs  anil  heart .  8 

Both  tho  sheep  aud  swine  departments  were 
far  from  creditable  to  the  fanners  and  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  country  west  of  tho  Mississippi, and 
had  scarcely  a  tenth  of  what  should  have  been 
brought  to  such  a  show  at  such  a  time  aud 
place,  and  it  Is  hoped  pride  and  self  interest 
will  prompt  bettor  and  more  nearly  represen¬ 
tative  displays  iu  future. 

JUDGING, 

The  decisions  of  tho  judges  were,  in  almost 
every  instance,  well  received  both  by  visitors 
and  exhibitors,  aud  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
Unit  there  were  twice  as  many  people  who 
could  pick  out  the  winners  this  year  as  there 
were  last,  which  Indicates  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  these  shows  are  of  no  little  value  to 
those  interested  in  the  brooding  and  feeding 
of  live  stoek.  Ihe  plan  of  judging  was  to 
have  two  judges  aud  an  umpire,  the  latter 
being  called  on  only  when  tho  judges  failed  to 
agree. 

It  is  suggested  as  desirable  that  next  year 
the  show  be  held,  say,  a  month  later— at  a 
time  when  tho  attendance  and  weather  are 
likely  to  bo  more  favorable,  and  following  the 
Chicago  Show.  The  series  of 

PUBLIC  SALES 

by  auction  of  thoroughbred  stock,  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  year,  to  be  held  duriug  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  show,  was  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  this  year,  and  the  following  is  a 
summary :  The  first  sold  was  a  lot  of  young 
imported  Hereford  bulls,  property  of  T.  J. 
Lewis,  of  Odebolt.  Iowa.  There  were  24 
head  of  them,  and. they  brought  fair  prices. 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  Short-horns 
contributed  to  tho  Inter-State  Hale  by  the 
breeders  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  were  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Brices  on  the  whole  were  fair. 

1  bei  0  was  quite  a  uumber  of  superior  animals 
in  the  lot,  and  some  of  these  did  not  bring  the 
money  they  should;  some  sold  for  their  full 
value,  and  there  wero  others  that  were  by  no 
meuns  of  such  character  as  to  justify  their 
being  allowed  in  a  collection  of  stock  claimed 
as  “representative  Short  horns”  This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  a  suspicion  of  a  little 
jockeying,  or  perhaps  an  undue  amount  of 
bidding  by  near  relatives  or  friends  of  those 
who  had  animuls  In  the  offering,  perhaps  cut 
the  general  average  somewhat  under  what 
it  should  have  been,  or  iu  fuct  would  have 
been  at  a  sale  of  a  like  number  of  strictly 
representative  animalB.  Another  feature 
that  tended  in  the  same  direction  was  a  too 
great  proportion  of  only  ordinary  bulls,  such 
as  were  not  suitable  to  head  herds  of  thorough¬ 
breds,  and  of  course  the  buyers  bad  not  come 
to  such  a  sale,  at  this  time  of  year,  seeking 
bulls  for  steer-raising  purposes.  Sixty-one 
females  uveraged  $296,88,  aud  19  bulls,  $283,15, 
or  a  general  average,  on  80  head,  of  #293,62. 
On  Thursday  S.  E.  Ward  &Son,  of  Westport, 
Mo.,  sold  39  Short  horns  at  an  average  of 
$160,76,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Hoarue,  of  Lee’s  Sum¬ 
mit,  Mo.,  Hold  15  well-bred,  yearling,  Short¬ 
horn  bulls  at  the  ruinous  average  of  $51.66 
each, 

Tho  closing  day,  Saturday,  was  occupied 
by  tbe  sale  of  Herefords,  by  W.  B.  Ives,  of 
Sherbrooke,  Canada.  His  average  on  81 
females  was  $423.71,  and  on  18  bulls,  $309,44, 
or  a  general  average,  on  tbe  40  head,  of 
$381,63.  A  lot  of  Aberdeen  Angus  females 
intended  for  sale  at  auction,  were  sold  pri¬ 
vately  as  a  lot  for  $360  each.  On  Friday 
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Messrs.  Leonard  Bros.,  of  Mt.  Leonard,  Mo., 
had  undertaken  a  well-advertised  auction  sale 
of  quite  Rood  Aberdeen- Angus  and  Galloway 
cattle,  hut  bids  were  so  slow,  low  and  far  be¬ 
tween  that  they  felt  compelled  to  announce 
their  withdrawal.  cowman. 


Wk  have  received  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  Pulvermaeber  galvanic  belts 
and  bauds,  which  are  very  extensively  adver¬ 
tised  through  the  mails  and  in  the  press.  The 
concern  will,  most  likely,  send  on  the  goods 
on  receipt  of  cash;  but  the  articles  do  not 
come  up  to  the  pictures  of  them  given  in  most 
of  the  advertisements,  and,  while  they  may 
have  a  good  effect  in  certain  ailments,  especial¬ 
ly  in  those  of  a  nervous  character,  in  which  the 
imagination  has  a  great  deal  of  influence,  they 
will  certainly  not  do  one-tenth  of  the  good 
that  is  claimed  for  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
modem  physics  ■>  ore  mysterious  than  elec¬ 
tricity  in  its  various  manifestations.  Where 
there  is  mystery,  there  are  always  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  humbuggery  and  bamboozlement,  and 
not  a  single  opportunity  of  the  kind  has  re¬ 
mained  “unimproved”  in  electricity,  galvan 
ism,  magnetism,  etc.  One  would  not  be  far 
from  the  frozen  truth  in  saying  that  rrine- 
teuths  of  the  electric  health  restoring  appli¬ 
ances  advertised  so  liberally  in  the  press  and 
through  the  mails,  are  sheer  humbugs,  and  the 
other  tenth  a  disappointment  in  most  cases. 
The  Pulvermaeber  uppliunces  belong  to  “the 
other  tenth.” 

To  Many  Inquirers.— We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  Penny  Publishing  Co.,  of  this  city ; 
nor  W.  H.  llemball,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  Again,  we  say  that  the  gun  advertised 
by  the  World  Manufacturing  Co.  is  worth 
what  is  asked  for  it — 612.  Be  cautious  in  deal 
ing  with  J  E  Shephard  &  Co  .  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  “Royal  Templars  of  Temperance,” 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  and 
of  whom  we  had  occasion  to  speuk  in  the  Eye- 
Opener  of  Novembers,  j*  the  name  of  a  mutual 
benefit  insurauce  order,  with  Grand  Masters, 
Councilors,  Supreme  and  otner  Councils,  Chap 
tors,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  We  are  informed  by 
an  old  and  trustworthy  friend  that  lie  has 
been  a  member  of  it  for  years,  and  that  it  is 
quite  reliable.  It  always  gives  us  more  plea¬ 
sure  to  praise  than  to  blame  a  concern ;  but 
that  is  u  pleasure  we  must  generally  forego  in 
characterizing  the  people  inquired  about  in 
this  department.  


HUsceUaneoua. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Creaming  Milk  By  Centrifugal  Force. 
— A  treatise  of  some  00  imges,  giviug  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  various  steps,  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  principles  involved,  and  showing 
the  different  machines  now  employed  in  the 
process.  A  little  book  well  worth  reading; 
by  J.  D.  Frederickson,  Little  Fall?,  N.  Y. 

iot"  lUomni. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISL  RAY  CLARK. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS. 

CARRIE  V. 

Our  summer  boarders  hev  gone,  and  I 
dinged  and  dinged  at  our  men-folks  to  build 
an  ice-house,  so’s  we  could  hev  ice  duriu’  the 
hot  summer  mouths  of  another  year.  But 
John  sed,  “it  was  an  expense  we  couldn't 
afford,  an'  beside  it  was  mighty  onsartin 
buildin'  what  we  didn’t  know  much  about 
anyway.”  I  handed  him  a  Rural,  an’  soz  1, 
“There’s  how  to  build  uu  icc-house.  Follow 
thetout,  au'  you’ll  bev  one  that  you  needn’t 
be  ashamed  of.”  The  truth  is  our  John  likes 
his  ease  too  well,  an’  his  motto  is,  “never  do 
to  day  what  you  can  put  off  till  to-morrow,” 
an’  somehow  he  manages  so  thet  but  very  few 
of  bis  to-morrows  ever  come;  consequently  a 
good  many  jobs  are  left  over  an'  never  get 
done.  Now,  I'd  set  great  store  on  hevin’  au 
ice-house,  an’  sumhow  it  lied  yot  to  be  built, 
an’  it  bed  yot  to  be  begun  to-day  too.  I  lied 
sumtbiu’  ahead  of  thet,  and  1  was  determined 
to  get.  it,  au’  T  spoke  right  up  sharp-like,  an 
sez  I,  “There’s  u  hull  lot  of  old  boards  lyin' 
around  thet  can  lie  picked  up;  an’  there’s  thet 
old  board  fence  you  talk  ot  replacin’  with  a 
wire  oue;  und  t’other  things  wont  cost  much; 
an’  the  work  wo  can  do  ourselves,  an1  I’ll  jest 
take  hold  an’  help,  on  that  ice-house— it'll  be 
built,  an’  it’ll  be  filled.”  Now,  w  hether  John 
saw  the  force  of  my  argument,  or  whether  he 
saw  no  way  out  of  not  doing  thet  job,  I  don’t 
know,  but  the  fact  is  we  hev  an  ice-house,  an’ 
a  good  oue  it  is.  Our  John  is  a  rare  hand, 


for  when  he  does  a  thing,  he  doe6  it  good;  the 
trouble  is  in  gettiu’  him  to  do  it.  Well, 
we  got  thet  ice-house,  an’  we  got  it  filled 
with  the  best  ice  thet  froze  all  thet  Winter. 
An'  in  the  Spring  I  sez  to  our  Bailie 
“You  an’  I’ll  get  the  sewin’  done  up,  an'  the 
house  cleanin’ done  early,  an’  when  the  season 
opens  we’ll  take  some  of  those  city  folks  who 
hanker  after  flndiu’  a  nice,  cool,  an’  qniefc 
place  for  the  summer.  We’ll  just  tuke  some 
of  ’em  at  one  dollar  apiece  a  day.  There’s  the 
parlor  bedroom,  an’  we’ll  nut  a  bed  up  in  the 
parlor  too,  an’  in  the  front  chamber,  an’  in  tbe 
north  room,  that  makes  eight  that  we  can 
lodge  beautifully.  An’  ez  we  hev  a  clump  of 
trees  bard  by,  au’  a  strawberry  patch,  raspber¬ 
ry  bushes,  cherries  an’  currants,  alBO,  lambs, 
chickens,  an’  a  patch  of  peas,  with  plenty’ of 
good  Jersey  milk,  an’  lots  of  (ce,  an’ a  river  an’ 
lake  close  by,  we  can  make  them  pretty  toler¬ 
ably  satisfied.”  Now  our  Bailie  can  sing  like 
a  lark  in  the  morning,  but  she  hez  an’  eye  to 
business  for  oil  thet.  an’  too  she’s  real  handy 
Axin’  up  nice  little  dishes  an’deckin’off  a  table 
to  look  real  purtv.  She  an’  I  planned  an’ 
worked .  an’  when  time  was  ready  we  just  bed 
put  in  the  paper  an  advertisement  tbet  told 
the  whole  story,  for  one  night  when  the  teach¬ 
er  bed  called,  I  sed  to  Bailie,  “kind  ’o  bring 
up  what  we  taik  of  doin’,  an’  ask  bis  advice 
on  tbe  best  way  to  do  it.”  Now  he’s  dretfu! 
accommodatin’,  an’  right  straight  off.  sez  he, 
“I’U  write  one  that’ll  fetch 'em  ”.  llis  home 
was  in  the  city,  an’  he  knowed  exactly  what 
city  folks  wanted;  an’  ho  wrote  a  real  smart 
article,  au’  it  did  fetch  ’em  Several  young 
ladies  drove  out  to  our  house  one  day  un’ 
looked  about  an’ staid  to  dinner  an’  then  en¬ 
gaged  to  come  the  next  week  an’  take  the 
front  chamber,  if  I’d  put  a  lounge  in 
it  for  the  third  one  to  sleep  on ;  an’  the  north 
room  too.  So  thet  made  five  already  engaged 
at  one  dollar  apiece  a  day  for  the  summer. 
Then  the  next  day,  on  there  came  fire  young 
men,  an'  one  of  them  bed  a  letter  from  his 
Ma  savin’  “es  I  hed  kindly  engaged  to  take 
her  daughter  with  her  friends  for  the  season 
she  hoped  I’d  take  her  son  un’  his  friends  for 
the  season  also.”  I  hesitated  quite  u  little, 
thinking  thet  wu#  more  proper,  but  calculated 
to  take  ’em  all  the  while,  because  they  were 
likely  lookin’  boys  every  one  of  them.  Well, 
finally  it  was  arranged,  an’  I  hed  engaged 
those  five  young  men  at  one  dollar  a  day  for 
the  Summer.  Now  thet  made  ten  at  one 
dollar  apiece  a  day,  for  the  Summer;  said 
Summer  to  bo  eight  weeks,  or  July  nu’  Au¬ 
gust.  Bailie  an’  I  began  to  look  our  summer’s 
work  fair  an’  square  in  the  face.  John 
hooked  the  horses  to  tbe  platform  wagon  an’ 
drove  us  to  town.  We  bought  some  tickea’ 
some  dishes  and  some  groceries;  an’  the  next 
week  we  were  ready  to  earn  our  money — 
thet  meant  black  silk  dresses  for  Sallie  an’ I 
an’  an  overcoat  for  John,  next  Winter. 
When  the  next  week  come,  on  come  our 
boarders.  There  were  ten  es  likely  young 
people  es  were  in  ail  the  country  round  about 
us.  They  come  to  have  a  jolly,  good  time, 
an’  we  kuow’d  to  hev  young  people  injoy 
themselves  they  must  hev  fun  goto’.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  go  ahead  an’  amuse  them¬ 
selves  es  best  they  could;  swingin’  in  the 
hammock,  ridiu’  on  the  hayrack,  rowin’  on 
the  river,  or  doin’  anythin’  their  fertile  brain 
could  find  to  do.  It  would  bev  jest  pleased 
you  to  see  them  take  to  my  words  an’  five  up 
to  ’em  every  day  out  of  the  seven.  It  was 
tellin’  every  time  they  came  to  table,  hungry 
as  bears,  thet  all  hod  exercise  a  plenty,  an’  all 
were  growin’  fine  an’  vigorous.  Bailie  an’  l 
worked  dretful  hard,  but  things  got  on  so 
cheery  like  thet  we  felt  real  encouraged,  an’ 
John,  ef  I  do  say  it,  hed  somehow  acted  real 
handsome  the  hull  Bummer  through.  When 
work  an’  heat  wou'd  like  to  overcome  me, 
Sallie  would  sing  “Cheer  up,  mother,  cheer  up! 
The  silks  are  acomiu.”  An’  when  Sallie’d  get 
a  lee  tie  discouraged  like,  I’d  say  “She 
rode  to  town,  in  a  silken  gown.”  an’  no  one 
can  tell  es  them  thet  knows,  how  cheered,  an’ 
encouraged  like  we’d  get.  it  was  rather  tough 
keepto  it  up  eight  weeks  steady,  but  we  were 
workin  for  the  money,"  an’  thet  money  was 
sure  to  come.  When  however  the  last  week 
hed  come,  we  detarmined  to  make  it  the  best 
one  of  all.  an’  those  ten  took  bold  of  the  fun 
stronger  then  ever  an’  enjoyed  themselves 
right  well.  They  hed  a  lot  of  friends  down 
from  the  city  an’  we  set  the  tables  out  on  tbe 
lawn,  an’  the  ten  waited  on  them,  and  it  would 
bev  done  au  old  miser  good  to  see  them  eat; 
they  did  enjoy  the  victuals  so!  F’or  this  extra 
feast  they  paid  us  handsome,  an’  a  general 
good  feelin’  abouuded;  beside  it  was  a  good 
advertisement  for  us  auother  year . 

An’  now  the  season  bed  ended,  an’  John  an’ 
Bailie  an’  1  were  restin’  on  our  oars  so  to  say. 
Why,  we  hed  never  made  so  much  money  in 
so  short  a  time  before  durin  our  whole  lives! 
an'  when  the  work  was  done  up  after  dinner, 
an’  Sallie  an’  I’d  set  down  with  our  white  aprons 
on,  we’d  talk  it  over,  an’  reckon  up  how  much 
we’d  be;  then  when  Jobn'd  come  we’d  talk  an’ 
reckon  agaiu-  1  declare ’t  was  realcomfortiu’. 


At  last,  however,  them  city  boarders  hed 
gone,  (bow  they  did  hate  to  go,  an’  too  they 
sed  they’d  be  back  another  season)  an’  the  bills 
were  all  paid,  for  man  like  those  ten  boarders 
paid  every  dollar  before  leavin’  our  door,  an’ 
with  the  money  in  our  pockets.  Bailie,  an’  I, 
an’ John,  was  on  our  way  to  the  city  to  buy 
the  “silken  gowns”  for  Sallie  an’  I,  an’  thet 
overcoat  for  John. 

We  concluded  to  get  real  serviceable  goods, 
an’  bev  our  dresses  made  genteel  and  be- 
comin’,  for  “our  ten”  hed  pressed  us  to  come 
an’  see  them  at  their  home  durin’  the  Winter. 
Now  we  did  not  Intend  to  go  visitin’,  but  I’d 
calculated  we’d  call,  es  maybe  they  wouldn't 
like  it  if  we  didn't,  an’  they  were  real  genuine 
good  people  like,  an’  t’was  worth  our  while  to 
take  to  them  like,  an1  yet  not  lie  over- 
presumptious.  Because  we  know  there’s  a 
power  of  difference  between  city  folks  an’ 
countryfolks,  an’  if  each  one  knows  his  place, 
the  association  may  be  mutually  beneficial. 
If  we  enioy  our  visit,  an’  they  treat  us  well, 
perhaps  I'll  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  FOUR  SUNBEAMS. 


Four  little  sunbeams  came  earthward  one  day. 
Shining  and  danclnir  alons  on  tbelr  way, 

Resolved  that  their  course  should  be  blest. 
“Let  us  try,”  they  all  whispered,  “some  kindness  to 
do, 

Not  seek  our  own  pleasuring  all  the  day  through, 
Then  meet  In  the  cve  at  the  west.” 

One  sunbeam  ran  In  *it  n  low  cottage  door 
And  played  “hldc-and  seek”  with  a  child  on  the 
floor. 

Till  baby  laughed  loud  In  his  glee. 

And  chased  with  delight,  his  strange  playmate  so 
bright, 

The  little  bands  grasping  In  vain  for  the  light. 

That  ever  before  them  would  flee. 

One  crept  to  the  eoueh  where  an  Invalid  lay, 

And  brought  him  a  dream  of  the  sweet  summor  day, 
Its  bird  song  and  beauty  and  bloom; 

Till  pain  was  forgotten,  und  weary  unrest, 

And  In  fancy  he  routned  through  the  scenes  be  loved 
best. 

Far  away  from  the  dim,  darkened  room. 

One  stole  to  the  heart  of  a  flower  that  was  sad, 

And  lovt  d  and  caressed  her  until  sbe  was  glad 
And  lifted  her  white  face  again. 

For  love  brings eoutent  to  the  lowliest  lot, 

And  Dnds  something  sweet  In  the  dreariest  spot, 

And  lightens  all  labor  and  pain. 

And  one,  where  a  little  blind  girl  sat  alone 
Not  sharing  the  mirth  of  her  play  fellows,  shone 
On  hands  that  were  folded  and  pale, 

And  kissed  the  poor  eyes  that  bad  never  known 
sight. 

That  never  would  gaze  on  tbe  beautiful  light 
TUI  angels  had  lifted  the  velL 

At  last,  when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling, 
And  the  sun,  their  great  father,  bis  children  was 
calling, 

Four  sunbeams  sped  Into  the  west. 

All  said :  “We  have  found  that  In  seeking  the  pleas¬ 
ure 

Of  others,  we  fill  to  the  full  our  own  measure,”— 
Then  they  softly  sank  to  their  rest. 

m  .  K.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  rainbow  of  gorgeous  colors  is  one’s  first 
impression ;  not  a  perfect  rainbow,  by  tbe  way, 
for  tbe  first  three  colors  of  tbe  spectrum  are 
wanting,  but  green,  yellow,  orauge  and  red 
run  through  a  thousand  graduations  of  hue. 
There  is  sulphur  yellow  and  tawny  orange, 
Pompeian  red  and  terra-cotta,  in  fact  as  a 
young  woman  weariug  a  steeple-crowned  hat 
and  an  enthusiastic  expression,  observed  — 
“some  of  the  colors  were  just  too  aesthetic  for 
anytbiug.”  To  those  who  only  know  the  old- 
fashioned  yellow  chrysuuthemums  of  country 
gardens,  such  an  exhibition  would  indeed 
be  a  revelation.  The  name  Chrysanthemum— 
meaning.golden  flower — becomes  a  misuomer 
to  many  cases.  By  the  way,  this  flower  is 
called  by  many  of  the  country  people  “Arti- 
mishal.”  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  my  orthography,  but  1  have  aD  idea 
that  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  an  Old  Coun¬ 
try  term,  and  Means  “After  Micbtelmas.” 
Can  auy  one  tell  me  if  this  expression  is  cor¬ 
rect?  Or  is  it  a  corruption  of  Artemisia,  the 
old  name? 

This  family  of  plants  is  indigenous  to  China 
and  Japan,  though  the  original  varieties 
would  have  as  much  difficulty  in  recognizing 
their  maoy-hued  descendants  as  an  early  Briton 
confronted  by  a  dandy  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Chrysanthemums  were  introduced  into  Europe 
about  17t54,  and  have  undergone  many  changes 
during  their  cultivation.  They  are  divided 
into  three  great  classes:  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  Pompon.  These,  again,  form  many  sub¬ 
divisions.  At  the  recent  show  in  New  York 
there  were  standards  15  feet  high,  but  to  my 
mind,  these  are  not  so  graceful  or  pretty  as 
the  natural  busby  form  of  the  plant.  The 
Japauese  varieties  are  chiefly  noticeable  tor 
the  long,  irregular*  and  sometimes  struggling 
petals,  which  give  a  very  fluffy  effect  to  the 
flower.  A  very  handsome  form  of  this  class 
is  Golden  Dragon;  the  profusion  of  fluffy  yel¬ 
low  flowers  makes  it  very  striking.  Abd  el- 
Kader  forms  a  fine  contrast  with  it;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  rich  maroou-emuson  Hero  of  Mag- 
dala  shows  two  distinct  colors;  tbe  petals  are 
blood  red,  with  the  reverse  side  buff.  Kata 
Kauka  offers  a  peculiarly  aesthetic  bronze- 
buff.  I  cau  particularly  recommend  these 
flowers  to  our  Rural  sisters  for  tbe  gJorifica 
I  tiou  of  their  autumn  gardens.  They  are  very 


easy  to  grow,  only  requiring  rich  soil,  a  few 
hours  sunshine  during  the  day,  and  occasional 
watering  through  the  very  hot  weather.  In  the 
middle  of  October,  they  may  be  potted  in 
large  pots,  aud  protected  from  the  froRt.  They 
do  well  in  a  cool  room  and  are  excellent  for 
city  gardens. 

fn  the  Chinese  class.  Virgin  Queen  and 
Empress  of  India  are  very  fine  whites; 
Fresny  is  a  light  salmon,  very'  curiously 
fringed.  Of  yellow  flowers,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Gloria  Mundi  and  Guernsey  Pride 
are  very  charming,  while  Baron  Beuist  and 
.Alfonso  attract  ns  among  the  crimsons  But 
the  Pon  pons— “little  darlings”  as  the  French 
word  expresses — sre  most  charming.  Bob  is 
a  saucy  little  crimson,  flowering  profusely; 
Commodore  Nutt  is  a  bright  little  yellow  with 
anemone  centre.  Comete  Biela  is  yellow, 
tipped  with  red  Perle,  a  dainty  white.  New 
York  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  ehrysan- 
tbenum  shows  this  Autumn — both,  I  believe, 
unusually  fine.  We  may  hope  to  see  a 
wakened  appreciation  of  tbischarming  flower, 
which  is  not  as  widely  known  and  grown  as  it 
deserves.  emily  l.  taplin. 

Maywood,  N.  J. 


Domestic  Ccotromi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLR. 


PITHS. 

Beware  of  the  inquisitive  woman. 

Don’t  let  the  children  go  to  bed  with  cold 
feet. 

“Marrying  for  money,” — was  there  ever  a 
greater  mistake ! 

It  is  not  to  a  girl’s  credit  to  be  able  to  state 
that  she  knows  nothing  about  cooking. 

Are  you  as  careful  to  bid  the  members  of 
your  own  family  a  cheery  good-morning,  as 
you  arc  the  guest  who  sleeps  beneath  your 
roof? 

In  this  broad  land  wekuow  of  two  children, 
aged  ten  and  five  years,  who  have  never  been 
whipped,  boxed  or  slapped.  Love,  not  fear, 
has  guided  them;  their  pareuts  have  treated 
them  as  companions,  talking  and  reasoning 
with  them  as  if  they  were  grown.  Few  things, 
in  way  of  obedience,  have  been  exacted  of 
them;  but  when  they  were  told  that  a  thing 
must  be  done,  they  knew  there  was  no  es¬ 
cape,  though  the  heavens  and  eurth  fell. 
Were  they  refractory,  a  few  hours’ meditation 
in  bed  would  bring  them  to  tbelr  senses. 
They  have  been  taught  that  if  they  told  of 
their  faults  they  would  never  be  punished  or 
scolded,  and  their  mother  sometimes  thinks 
that  the  rule  works  too  well,  for  it  seems  at 
times  as  if  they  did  wrong  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  telling  her  of  it.  As  a  result  of  such  a 
training,  these  children  at  e  absolutely  truthful 
in  thought  and  word,  fearless,  affectionate 
and  just,  considerate  and  loyal  to  each  other 
and  to  their  parents. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  WESTERN  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER’S  JOURNAL, 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

A  barrel  of  pears  came  to  the  house  unex¬ 
pectedly  during  Aunt  Dorcas’s  visit,  and  we 
had  to  go  to  work  aud  cau  all  we  could  before 
they  spoiled.  “Dear  me!”  she  said,  “how 
you  Eastern  people  do  waste  sugar.  Sure 
enough,  it’s  cheap  this  year;  but  tbe  way  you 
put  it  into  canned  fruit  just  spoils  it.”  We 
asked  Her  method,  and  she  answered:  “  1  do 
not  use  any  sugar  at  all,  and  lam  sure  you 
cannot  keep  the  freshness  and  flavor  of  the 
fruit,  if  you  do.  Why,  some  of  you  folks 
make  a  sirup  and  boil  it  down  till  it  is  nearly 
pound  for  pound,  aud  all  taste  of  the  fruit  is 
lost,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  young  lady 
you  told  me  about,  took  )  our  eaoned  pears  for 
peaches.  Tture  was  no  real  difference  to  the 
flavor,  I  suppose,  and  Lite  substance  seemed 
about  the  same.”  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
Aunt  Dorcas  put  up  some  pears,  aud  grapes, 
tomatoes,  and  other  autumu  fruits  for  us, 
and  did  not  use  a  particle  of  sugar,  and,* 
strange  to  relate — at  least  so  it  seemed  to 
housekeepers  hereabouts — it  is  all  keeping, 
and  auy  of  the  cans  we  open  are  marvels  for 
freshness  and  real  fruity  taste.  She  was  very 
particular  to  reject  all  imperfect  fruit,  and 
to'be  quick  with  the  canning  after  preparing 
the  pears,  for  they  would  soon  discolor  after 
peeling.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  she  cooked 
slightly,  but  aoy  that  was  likely  to  become 
soft  by  handling  with  a  spoon,  was  put  raw 
into  the  glass  cans,  and  they  were  then  tilled 
with  hot  water,  and  set  into  the  wash-boiler, 
which  was  full  euough  of  water  to  come  up  to 
the  necks  of  tbe  jars,  after  a  few  shingles  had 
been  put  in  to  raise  them  from  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
time  the  fruit  requires  to  boil,  and  she  sat  and 
watched  the  clock,  giving  them  time  about 
as  follows,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly : 
pears  in  halves,  fifteen  minutes;  apples  ten 
minutes ;  peaches  only  took  eight,  and  plums 
ten  minutes.  W  hen  they  were  done  and  taken 
out,  she  opened  the  lids  a  moment  to  let  out 
the  steam,  saw  that  they  were  quite  full,  and 
set  them  away  to  cool  in  a  sheltered  place.  1 
asked  why  she  was  so  careful  in  tbe  cooligu 


K.c.  HTIIUTKVANT.  Prop.  Hartford,  «i«nu, 
Simenssor  of  Ch«».  K  Allen  It.  Ifu. 


cbildreu  in  the  house,  went  off  to  do  a  day’s 
work — pure  carelessness  and  almost  criminal 
neglect  on  the  mother's  part.  The  parents 
had  the  nerve  to  build  again  on  the  same 
spot,  aud  live  there  now;  but  the  tragedy 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  lived  near 
and  knew  the  circumstances. 

AUNT  RACHEL 


it  sufficiently  sour.and  let  It  heat  well  through. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Third.— To  the  cabbage  remaining  in  the 
kettle  add  sufficient  creamy  sweet  milk  to 
form  a  pleasant  accompaniment;  salt  more  if 
necessary;  let  it  almost  boil,  and  it  is  done. 
Serve  hot.  It  is  extremely  nice. 

Another  nice  dish  is  a  combination  of 


■Jl  Newton’*  improved  n niff  TIC  hold* 
'I them  Hrm ly.  drawn  Ull  IT  I  1C  tin, ni 
glforward  when  lying  down.  pushes  hack 
^B'vhen  standing,  give*  freedom  of  head, 
£5  keeps  clean,  K.  c.  M.WIIIN,  Ji„|u,|»,  |JU 
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process,  and  she  said;  ‘‘Well,  when  I  first  be¬ 
gan  to  can  fruit  I  would  get  it  all  put  in  right, 
and  then  the  first  thing  1  kuowed,  crack  would 
go  one  or  two  of  the  cans  right  smartly,  and 
I  watched  and  thought  about  it  till  I  made  it 
out.  I  reckon  its  just  when  they’re  put  in  a 
draught  and  one  side  of  the  jar  cools  quicker 
than  the  other.”  “Do  you  use  much  canned 
fruit !”  asked  the  Amateur  Cook.  “Well” 
said  aunt  Dorcas,  “we  use  three  or  four  cans, 
according  to  the  size,  every  day  of  the  365,” 
“And  a  quarter.”  added  Hope  who  is  busy 
with  her  first  geography. 

I  thought  these  items  from  one  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  putting  up  fruit,  of  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  for  localities  like  hers  were,  as  she 
says,  “we  can  all  that’s  possible  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  of  peaches;  dry  them  too, 
and  feed  them  to  the  hogs.  ”  She  advised  me 
to  buy  the  glass  jars  wholesale,  which  I  have 
found  a  great  saving,  aud  the  fruit  to-day  in 
the  cellar  closet  is  a  pleasant  monument  to 
her  energy  and  industry. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’  MUTUAL  HELP  CLUB. 

GLADDYS  WAYNE. 

When  members  of  another  household,  with 
their  different  tastes  and  the  strong  habits  of 
years,  wore  first  added  to  our  home  circle,  we 
were  often  perplexed  at  the  difficulty  of  ren¬ 
dering  one  method  of  living  conducive  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  all.  To  attain  to 
anything  like  success,  the  feelings  of  all  must 
constantly  be  considered,  there  must  be  di¬ 
verse  reins  of  management  within  the  house¬ 
wife’s  steady  hand  In  cooking,  in  order  to 
suit  all  tastes  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of 
time  and  labor,  wo  have  adopted  various 
plans.  A  quantity  of  vegetables  may  be 
cooked  and  served  up  in  different  ways  as 
satisfactorily  as  if  prepared  separately  from 
the  beginning. 

Before  mashing  turnips  with  potatoes,  we 
always  take  out  a  few  of  each  for  Grandpa, 
who  prefers  them  unmashed.  These  turnips 
are  sometimes  served  plain,  and  sometimes  the 
slices  are  buttered  ami  peppered  as  they  are 
piled  on  the  plate.  Then,  to  those  remaining 
In  the  kettle  (of  which  uot  more  Ilian  a  fourth 
part  should  bo  turnip)  add  a  lump  of  butter, 
a  dust  of  pepper  and  more  salt  if  necessary, 
and  mash  and  stir  till  fine  aud  light. 

Rutabagas  are  also  nice  this  way. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  way  to  cook 
turnips:  Pare,  wash  and  cut  in  thin,  small 
pieces;  put  them  in  a  kettle  with  water  to 
nearly  cover  them;  add  salt,  pepper  and  a 
small  piece  of  butter;  cover  closely  aud  cook 
till  very  tender,  adding  more  salt  if  necess¬ 
ary.  If  desired  to  serve  in  two  ways,  a  part 
may  lie  dished  up  in  most  of  the  liquor  in 
which  they  were  cooked.  To  those  remaining 
in  the  kettle  may  be  added  Borne  vinegar,  and 
let  them  cook  a  few  miuutes.  Serve  hot,  and 
you  have  a  very  good  substitute  for  cabbage. 

GOOD  WAYS  TO  COOK  CAHBAGE. 

After  it  is  shaved  ready  for  cooking,  put  it 
In  a  kettle  with  a  little  water;  let  it  boil  a  few 
minutes;  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
adding  more  water  from  time  to  time  as 
necessary.  When  done  very  tender,  it  may 
be  finished  up  in  any  of  the  three  following 
ways: 

First.— Melt  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  a 
frying-pan  ;  add  some  of  the  cabbage,  cook 
briskly,  stirring  often, until  it  almost  begins  to 
fry ;  then  dish  it  up  aud  keep  it  hot  till  served. 

Second. — Put  another  bowlful  of  the  cab- 


turnips  and  cabbage.  It  may  be  nearly  half 
turnip,  which  should  be  sliced  thin,  and  cut 
in  flue  strips  resembling  shaved  cabbage. 
Cook  in  a  little  water,  seasoning  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Cook  till 
very  tender,  stirring  often.  It  may  be  served 
as  cooked,  or  with  the  addition  of  vinegar. 
Or,  creamy  sweet  milk  may  be  added  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  simmer  before  serving,  also  more 
salt  if  necessary.  If  all  be  adroitly  done, 
even  a  Dutchman  if  unenlightened,  would 
scarcely  suspect  that  it  is  not  what  it  seems— 
all  cabbage. 

A  CONVENIENT  CLOSET. 

While  doing  up  my  work  the  other  morning 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  many  extra 
steps  were  saved  by  having  my  kitchen  table 
placed  beside  a  large  closet;  and  it  is  of  this 
closet  1  wish  to  tell  my  Rural  sisters.  When 
we  began  housekeeping  my  husband  had  it 
made  on  purpose  to  bold  dishes,  and  I  have 
found  it  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  of 
the  kitchen.  The  upper  part  is  divided  into 
two  large  compartments,  which  contain 


dishes  in  common  use;  beneath  these  are  two 
small  drawers  for  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 
The  lower  part  projects  about  tight  inches, 
beneath  which  is  another  closet,  which  1  find 
very  useful  for  holding  cleau  towels,  ironing 
utensils,  children’s  clothes,  etc.  On  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  upper  closet  (Inside)  I  tacked 
a  pieco  of  cardinal  Canton  flannel,  the  soft 
side  in,  into  which  I  slip,  as  I  wipe  them,  the 
silver  kuives  and  forks,  thus  saving  them 
from  scratching.  The  strip  of  flannel  is 
tacked  in  several  places,  in  order  that  the 
ware  may  keep  in  place;  it.  should  also  be  a 
little  shorter  than  the  forks,  which  leaves 
enough  of  the  handles  projecting  to  remove 
easily.  Now,  by  having  the  table  on  which  I 
wash  dishes  placed  beside  this  haudy  closet,  I 
need  not  stir  “out  of  my  tracks”  to  put  in 
their  places  the  dishes  used  iu  a  large  family. 
This  is  a  great  advantage,  for  1  know  of  so 
many  homes  where  the  tired  housekeeper 
must  walk  to  and  from  her  table  a  number  of 
times  during  this  process,  thus  wusting 
strength  which  might  be  husbanded  for  some¬ 
thing  more  profitable.  mrs.  i.  e.  e. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

CHILI  SAUCE. 

Eighteen  large  tomatoes,  ripe,  six  onions, 
six  peppers,  or  a  third  of  a  teaspoon  of  Cayenne, 
ten  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  three  of  salt. 
Chop  fine,  add  five  teacups  of  vinegar,  and 
cook  one  hour. 

loaf  cake. 

Three  cups  of  light  dougb,  work  in  one  cup 
of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one 
teaspoouful  of  soda  dissolved  in  three  tablo- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  one  teacup  of  chopped 
raisins;  spice  to  the  taste,  and  let  it  get  quite 
light  before  baking. 

MRS.  RICE’S  MOLASSES  CAKE. 

One-and  one  half  cup  of  sirup,  one  cup  of 
sour  milk,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  half  cup  of 
vinegar,  two  tablespooufuls  of  ginger,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  a  small  piece  of  alum 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Beat  well.  This 
makes  two  long  tins  full. 

COFFEE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  molasses,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  one  tablespoonful  of  soda,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves,  five  cups 
of  flour.  Bake  iu  two  tins. 

delicate  cake. 

Whites  of  four  eggs,  oue  cup  of  milk  run¬ 
ning  over,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two  and-a-balf 
cups  of  flour,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  makes  two  loaves;  very  nice  if  you 
use  one  cup  of  corn  starch  iu  place  of  the 
flour. 

Where  fried  cukes  are  a  common  article  of 
food,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  kettle  to  keep  the  lard  in,  and  not  he  ob¬ 
liged  to  empty  the  disli  every  time  they  are 
mude.  It  is  a  saving  of  material  us  well  as 
labor  to  do  so. 

The  old  caution  not  to  take  up  ashes  iu  tin 
pans  and  set  them  around  anywhere,  or  to 
empty  them  into  barrels,  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  Ashes  supposed  to  be  cold  often 
prove  to  he  treacherous  things.  A  smoke 
house  where  ashes  are  kept  ought  to  be  made 
of  brick  or  stone  for  safety.  A  very  few 
years  ago,  in  sight  of  our  bouse,  a  building 
burned  down  and  two  children  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  it.  Their  mother  set  a  pan  of  hot 
ashes  outside  the  door,  and  after  lnr-kmu-  th« 


CLOTH  RENOVATOR. 

A  little  kerosene  oil  rubbed  briskly  on  the 
spots  on  dark  clothing  will  brighten  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  remove  the  soil  almost  like  magic. 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  an  excellent  polish 
for  kid  boots. 

TO  SETTLE  COFFEE. 

Place  a  pint  cup  containing  cold  water 
over  the  coffee  pot  after  pouring  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  water.  This  settles  it  immediately,  mak¬ 
ing  it  beautifully  clear.  MRS.  j,  K.  e, 

Professor  llorsford’s  Unking  Powder 

is  made  from  llorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate,  iu 
powdered  form.  It  is  put  up  in  glass  bottles, 
mixed,  ready  for  use.—  Adv. 

- -»■»♦ - 

liorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

A  Hood  Thins. 

Dr.  Adam  Miller.  Chicago,  ill.,  says:  “I 
have  recommended  Horsford  s  Acid  Phosphate 
to  my  patients,  and  have  received  very  favor¬ 
able  reports.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  really 
valuable  preparations  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted.  In  a  practice  of  thirty-five  years  I 
found  a  few  good  tbin&s,  and  this  one  of 
them.” — Adv. 


More  111* n  1  750  Hol¬ 
stein  s  Imported  mid  bred 
by  tills  firm  SOU  now  on 
hand  and  In  quarantine. 
All  of  choice  quality  unci 
breeding.  Nearly  nil  the 
deep  in  I  Ik  I  tin  families  of 
America  represented. 

Over  ::n  yearly  records 
made  by  cOwx  In  tills  herd, 
which  uvornge  11,21?  lbs.  5 
ozk.  per  year,  at  un  average 
age  of  4)4  y pars, 
in  W*1  our  entire  herd  of 
mature  cows  averaged 
14.1ii4  lbs.  IN  oxs. 

In  1*82  our  pn tint  herd  of 
eight  8-year  olds  averaged 
12, 888  lbs.  8  oxs. 

On  April  1st,  1884,  ten 


and  ^aultrjj* 

H  O LST  E  I N  CATTLE. 


Not  one  of  these  records  has  ever  been  equaled  with  an  equal  number 

I5UTT  KK  HJ1COHDH. 


cows  In  this  herd  had  made 
records  from  1 4,000 to  18.000 
lbs  each,  the  uveroge  be¬ 
ing  IS  1108  Ills.  !i  8-10  OXS  , 
which  included  every  mn 
lure  cow  In  the  herd  that 
wu  had  owneil  long  enough 
to  make  a  y Cur’s  rceord, 
excepting  one  kept  for  fa 
mlly  use.  We  milked 
through  the  year  ending 
In  June  Iasi  live  nuituru 
cows,  the  entire  lot  aver 
aging  01.621  lbs.  I  M-N  o/.s. 

Seven  heifer*  of  ONE 
family  (the  Nvtiimii  and 
Family  Ml  vp  of  them  2year 
olds  aud  tivo  8  year  olds, 
averaged  11,fi!WI  lb*.  1  2.!\(>zh. 
The  last  Is  a  family  record. 

of  cows  in  ana  herd. 


l»  Cows  averaged  17  lbs.  5>.£  oz*  per  week. - 8  Heifers,  3  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs 

ozs.  per  week. - 1 1  Heifers.  8  years  old  and  youuger,  averaged  10  lb*  s  ozs.  per  week 

The  entire  original  imported  Nctherland  Family  of  Hix  Cows  (8  being  but  3  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  16  lbs.  13  11-12  ozs.  per  week. 

The  above  records  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
which  to  found  a  Herd.  START  RIGHT.  UD 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees 

SMITHS  cfc  POWELL 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FAllIH,  NVHACimk  v*  v 


ISAIAH  DILLON  { 
AND  SONS.  ( 


(  l.KVI  DILLON 
1  AND  SONS. 


IMPORTER*  AND  IIRF.KDERB  OF 

NORMAN  HORSES. 

(Fnrmerlyof  llrm  of  F.  Dillon  A  Co.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  line  condition  June  IB,  ism.  Have  now  u 
large  collection  or  choice  animal*. 

STA  111. EH  ANII  IIEA  DQ()  A  ItTEKH  1,0- 
C  4 TED  AT  NOKMAI., 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and  Alton 
Depot*.  Street  cars  run  from  the  Luke  Eric  A;  West 
ern,  and  IndlunupoIlK,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Depot*,  in  Bloomington,  direct  to  our  stables  In 
Norma).  Address, 

DILLON  BROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL- 

4KIIHKY  UK l»,  iHM.ANH.ril  I  **7 
Otr»l«r  »UUp,  H*  rk-hlrr  X  V«»i  »  •• 
♦lilf*  rig*.  Hunt lidimit*  |  oUwiiid 
DM  (I  Mlfortl  Down  Sheep  dim!  I,  anil* 

Scotch  tollfy  %a4 

Kurt*/  Poultry.  f«r  <  aUloft  u* 

%  UI  It  "Yf  a  nr-  «\|I  • 

,sgHgj  REGISTERED  SWINE 

rhorr.ugt, .*,» e.l  Chester  White*.  Po- 
Iiiii d*Oh InaiL  &imjH>runl  licrkunlro# 
1  rue  pedigree  Klvnii  with  every  Anlrakl  *olil  Strong,  hnnlthy 
.lock  only  Purity  guaranteed.  Smid  .tnrnt,  for  o " v*  Cut. 
II  Uv-vIi-fTa,  R..TAV,  Wallln-O 

~^|2806Lbs.Wg,tiL.^ 

Jjpp  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

G^iCH ESTER  HOGS 

Send  for  description  of  this  UJuMUy 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls.  I  -XtiKy 

”L.  B. SILVER, fib  vd. oi,i. 

IMPERIAL  ECC  FOOD 

»■!/-/,  .w  / H  /-;  i -nun  HKJYN  /,.#p, 
Pneltugr*  Mulled  lor  50c.  u n d ft  1 . 

(I  Boxes,  $2.  Ii>  Boxes,  n.  2fl  m  Kegs,  $«.?!,  By  Ex 
press  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son*.  NY  I  J.  o.  Long,  Jr..  N.  Y. 
Benson,  Man  le  A  Go.,  Ph  Ila.  I  Parker*  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  Si  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a 

Western  Cite  "deal  <’o  ,8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

,,  „  ,  John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

Geo.  O.  Wlelcuon  A  Go. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Dauvhtry,  Shreveport,  La 

T  W  12  Idh  mnn/l  Tf o 


oLur-nuuuo  iinu  on  mu  OlAnumUnl 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Mann  fact  ur. 

ed  by  BROOKS&P ARSONS.  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 

LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP, 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 

An  Oily,  Non  polsoiiMua  Fluid. 

WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sorb  Curb  for  Scad  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  koi.ublk  in  cold  watbr.  and  harmless  to 
manor  animal.  It  leave.*  the  wool  soft  arid  silky 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  live  certificates. 

Bkwauk  of  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particular*  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  X  SOi\, 

Manufae  ture.rn, 

Doncnater.  Kuirlii  nd :  and  t/R  North  tail. 
»l.,  Uiooatyu,  k..  !>.,  N,  V,  f.o.Boa  j, 


FA  It, It,  SVKACI/KK, 

|\nv  publication, !>', 


The  Great  Literary  Sensation  of  the  Year 

“!V!y  Wife’s  Fool 

i  August  Berkeley.  A  nr 

hfiSri  u*^'  ,  A".  nit.  Everybody  la 

KnamPrft  11:  A  Ja"*h  "*  .''very  page,  and  iiiitlSr  ull  a 

KKtj,  giVS'''"''"”11' 

Ann  «  Wanted.  ffiWViy&Tfl'fcS'S?: 

ifArtfo  i*u,i.  I  noli  limit  or  Ronton,  jikynom  tiiih  iupkr 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS!! 

The  Song  Greeting, 

By  L.  O.  Fmfrhon.  Ftm  Htoit  and  Normal  Schools. 
AcadKMIKH,  SKMINAIUKH  AM)  I’OLt.KUKH.  A  book  of  UvlS 
large  octavo  pages,  containing  «2  harmonized  songs 
of  the  highest  character  both  In  word*  ami  music: 
iiImo  Vocal.  Kxi  rdsr*  and  Solfeggios,  aud  directions 
/  u,t"r,\  he  publisher*  are  confident  that 
this  will  be  u  most  satisfactory  book. 

f 6 jSPpn. r  d oze m  lt,,"  r*tM'  I'rlcc,  for  specimen  copy ; 

Children’s  Songs, 

,AN,‘  IIOW  'IN  TWIN  <;  V 1  I  KM. 

For  Common  Bphooi.8.  Endorsed  bv  (’hrlutlne  Nll- 

feaeiier  wVii  .  nT"'  tiV,BrK-  Any  school  music 

ttni  her  will  beat  njice  cantlvuted  by  the  charming 

genial charuetrr  of  the  songs,  which  itre.H.|  |u  number' 

-r  .  .  _  ..Dy  Wm,  L,  TOMLIN*. 

Bstwaafe'gag&ggte 

Dow’s  Collection 

or  for 

Hy  noWARD  M.  Dow. 

nnVh! ?e,,d<’d  t’r  every  choir  that  has  short 
W  suelTnioLu  Uu.nfVS  ,0  ",nK'  A  n"e  collection  of 
mmtahi  Hkhly  approved  b.v  three  who  huve 
examined  It,  Price  80  cents;  $7.20  per  dozen. 

Any  book  mulled  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO  ■  ,  Boston. 

DIT80N  A.  CO . s«7  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  WILL  CIVE  A  — - == 

WATERBURI  WATCH  FREE! 

Ihk  Raoin-  ArmicuLTi  uisr.”  the  dkst ro-eents 
a  year  paper  In  the  world,  Sami-i  k  Ci/rnra  Sknt 
Jiikk.  Address  ANDREW  .StMo.VSON,  Rat'lim AvTs 

W  STUDY,  YhoroiiK  hand  practical  In 

...  >.  (ruction  glvi-ii  by  it  nil  In 

BOOk  kceoteg.  Iluslnc**  Form*.  Arlthme- 
..tie,  Shorthand,  .  tc.  Tcrm**rea*ou«Wo. 
Send  stamps  for  Pnmnhlet  to  CORHEBPONDENflK 
BUSINESS  St  HUG  I,,  tr,  I  Main  Street,  Uunulo,  N.Y  j  | 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery, 

Any  little  child  can 
he  made  happy  for  a 
whole  year  by  a  *uh- 
Kcriptloo  to  thl*  uni¬ 
versal  nursery  favorite 
nr  Untie  ami  original 
III  it*  illustration* 
charming  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  In  it*  *torh  *. 

•Specimen  copy  *ent 
free.  Newsdealers  »ell 
It.  Agents  wanted. 

One  Year.  81.50.  Single  Copies,  15  ct8. 
Russell  Publishing  Cm.  36  Bramfirld  St„  Boston,  Mass, 


The  f>, Howls*  ts>okk,e*eh  oneof  which  eontnlni  \6ompnte  llrHt- 
«1)M«  novel  by  Aaitlebraied  tuthor,  *ie  {,ublUh*d  iaa«At  phiugbli-l 
fonii, ninny  or  tbern  h»nil«om*IJ|liin»tr»U!4,  tial  printed  from  oi-.r, 
rcoUhht  tjtn  on  good  p.prr  :  7/u  Vyiler „o/  thi  MM,  l.y  M,r- 

*»rot  Khmnl ;  Ai plain  Altcki  l.njaey,  by  H  T.  DaIJui,  Slut  Kutm 
«mt  Oohttn  Unu,  By  AonU  Thom*».  Amo,  Ballon,  hy  (i'  -jtir« 
Kina;  Henry  Arkttl,  hr  Mn.  Heury  Wood;  The  l.’inrel  Buell  by 
*IM  Mu  look.  A  Oiljtd  Sin,  by  the  ku'bor  ,.f  ‘Dor*  Thorne 'a 
R«a;<i nfflht  M'AIrlximf,  by  U»ry  C«cll  W »y; Hntui  Hunt,  hy  Mr*. 
Auri  fi.  Stephen-:  On rflty  furl.on,  l.y  Ml.,  M  K.  Bfkdd.in  Tha 
MyUary  of  th»  Hen  Hand,,  bv  K;r«  W.  Plete.-. ;  a  doUen  Pawn, 
by  the  Author  of 1  Dorn  Thome";  y ‘ tl r ,  \ ,  .  /'(,1c ,  by  Mr,  ,  lexmclrr: 
Sh*ler  time,  by  wllklo Collins;  Arete,  by  Mi-.  Hrriry  Wood  Vr o- 
o.r;,  by  Mnry  C-**U  B*1  Bill  ltr.tn.iton,  by  P.  Uxiillllnn  Mr. jm* 
The  Yellow  tf.o*.  by  Wilkie  Collin,;  The  Cricket  vntht  I  ft, nth, 
by  t.herlc,  Dk.i*iia;  a  JlrlJt  !•  Om  the  Sen.  by  the  author  of 
•‘l)or»  Ihoru,  ./fe.u,  by  f.wul-e  U.  Ruti;  The  Loo  Sink  Sot*. 
br  kr«,  llenry  Wood,  Batlt  In  in*  Ohl  Hum*,  tv  Mary  (Veil  Hav. 
"  "  l!  "ml  »hy  one  of  lb,  nho-a  t-orv,  by  l:i»il,  pofr-tiAiJ,  for 
I  liri-c  l  ent*;  »r  th  vfor  |*  c  at.;  .oy  10  for  eOecri«i 
tho  tntlfo  Iiuoil.i  r  Iff  swku  for  -to  cent*  I'  , miaiii;,. 
Ikkea.  Tli-ai-  n  *  tho  rheApe,l  btsik.,  tvi  r  piib!!>ti«<!,  nud*-iAr- 
»n  teed  worth  live  lime,  the  money  »  kod  for  them.  Thl,  offer  I, 
mxd-,  to  l n trod uoo  our  |W|<nl*r  pnbllestioan.  Sntufgr.iion  -/>/*, 
united  nr  money  refunded.  Addreer,  F.  M.  LL'P'TON. 
Publisher,  jio.  0  Park  Place,  New  Y  urk. 

mWe  will  .end  you  it  watch  or  a  chain 
Ilk  BAILOR  KXCUtttH. O.  I).,  to  Is, 
examined  befoi-e  pay  legally  moiury 
and  if  not  satis  factory ,  returned  rtf, 
our  expense.  Wo  manufacture  all 
our  watches  anil  as  vs  you  80  per¬ 
cent.  Catalogue  of  V.V>  styles  free. 
Every  VVateli  Warranted.  AUdnou 


STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.. 

PmtiBURuU.  1*A.  * 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Raturdat,  November  15. 

Thk  “official  count”  of  the  votes  for  Presi¬ 
dent  ami  Vice- president  is  nearly  completed 
in  this  State,  and,  although  some  slight  errors 
have  been  found  here  und  there,  on  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  sides,  the  general 
result  has  not  been  materially  affected — Cleve¬ 
land  and  Hendricks  have  still  a  plurality  of 
about  1,300  votes.  The  election  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  is  getting  to  be  accepted  as 
a  fact  by  all  parties,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
stability  of  our  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  there  is  no  real  disposition  to  con¬ 
test  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  by  the 
means  provided  in  the  Constitution.  As  was 
anticipated  from  the  first,  New  York  proves 
to  be  the  pivotal  Rtate:  with  it  Cleveland 
wins;  without  it  he  would  have  lost.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  generally  attribute  their  defeat  to 
St.  John,  the  Prohibition  candidate,  as  he 
polled  an  unexpectedly  largo  vote  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  most  of  it  came  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  Accordingly  he  has  incurred 
the  bitter  enmity  of  the  out  and-ont  partisans, 
aud  has  been  burnt  in  effigy  iu  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  towns  East  and  West, .while  the  extreme 
party  organs  have  used  up  all  the  strong  words 
in  Webster’s  Unabridged  in  denunciation  of 
him,  He  will  begin  agitating  a  prohibitory 
amend moot  to  the  Constitution  In  a  few  weeks. 
. The  Hon.  Edward  McPherson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee,  says  that,  from  the  most  authentic  in¬ 
formation  bo  has  been  able  to  secure,  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  will  consist  of  183 
Democrats,  141  Republicans,  one  Greonbacker 
(Brumrn,  of  Pennsylvania),  aud  one  Fusionist 
(Weaver,  of  Iowa).  As  compared  with  the 
membership  of  the  various  purtles  iu  the  pre¬ 
sent  House,  this  estimate  shows  a  loss  of  19 
Democrats  and  four  “Independents, ’’  and  a 
gain  of  22  Republicans  and  one  Fusionist . 

Thk  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  shows  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  were  $131,590,000, 
compared  with  $144,555,000  for  1883,  It  Is 
estimated  that  $115,000,000  will  be  collected 

during  the  present  fiscal  year  . The  will 

of  the  late  Wilbur  F.  Story,  of  Chicago,  be¬ 
queaths  his  entire  estate,  including  the  Times 
newspaper,  to  his  widow,  with  the  privilege 
of  selling  the  same,  the  entire  estate,  however, 
to  revert  to  his  heirs-at-law....  .....Ver¬ 
mont  proposes  to  substitute  death  by  elec 
tricity  for  hanging  in  cases  of  capital  punish 

ment . The  total  estimated  expenditure 

of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  year  lo¬ 
ginning  July  1885.  is  $56,000,000 . Sir 

John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  Premier,  is 
almost  entirely  recovered  from  his  late  indispo¬ 
sition.  His  appearance  is  greatly  improved, and 
the  treatment  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  the  Pre¬ 
mier  asserts,  has  given  him  anew  lease  of  life. 
He  has  satisfactorily  settled  both  his  public  und 
private  business,  aud  ho  intends  leaving  Eng 

land  for  Canada  on  the  33d  inst . 

The  Rtate  of  Ohio  possesses  no  less  than 
thirty-five  “colleges"— a  greater  number  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Their  aggre¬ 
gate  income  is  only  $303,520,  while  their  tuition 

fees  amount  to  but  $135,383 . The 

President  has  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Wells  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Alabama  (Maims,  and  has  appointed  Judge 
James  Harlan  of  Iowa  to  succeed  him  ns  pre¬ 
siding  judge...  ...The  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  shows  8,227,755 
pensioners  on  the  list,  June  20,  iut  hiding  3,898 
survivors  of  the  war  of  1812  and  19,512  widows 
of  those  who  served  in  that  war.  There  were 
$56,908,000  disbursed  during  the  year,  making 
the  total  amount  paid  siuce  1861.  $670,840  000. 

_ In  Montreal,  diphtheria  is  increasing 

alarmingly.  Typhoid  fever  also  prevails. 
Defective  drainage  is  probably  the  cause.... 
The  Ran  Domingo  Legislative  Assembly  has 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  tbut  the  only 
solution  to  the  present  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  admitting  the  produce  of  the  colony  free 
into  the  United  States,  will  be  to  cede  the 
island  to  America,  and  memorialize  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  to  permit  that  00111*80 . 

The  Governor  of  Arizona,  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port,  says  that  he  fears  violence  unless  the 
extended  immigration  of  Mormons  into  the 

Territory,  is  restrained  by  law . Sunday 

theatricals  are  tolerated  by  law  in  five  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  SC  Louis,  New 

Orleans  aud  Chicago _ The  President  has 

accepted  n  section  of  25  miles  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  Washington  Territory, 
extending  southwest wardly  from  Tacoma  to 
a  point  mar  South  Prairie,  but  has  directed 
that  no  patents  for  the  lauds  lying  along  this 
section  shall  issue  until  he  gives  specific  or¬ 
ders  to  thut  effect  . According  to  the 

statement  of  the  public  debt  issued  November 


1,  the  total  debt  is  $1,851,168,445.49,  and  the 
amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $435,003,572.- 
93.  The  decrease  in  the  debt  during  October 
was  $8,307,192.71;  since  June  80,  $82,890,192.- 

71 . The  Alabama  Legislature  has  begun 

its  session.  The  Governor’s  message  depre¬ 
cates  a  reduction  of  t  he  Rtate  tax  ....  A 
Philadelphia  advertiser  offered  ladies  and 
gentlemen  $2  per  1,000  for  addressing  wrap¬ 
pers  at  home,  requesting  the  payment  of  $1 
by  each  patron  “simply  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith  "  He  was  arrested  as  a  fraud. 

The  President  has  appointed  Gov.  Schuyler 
Crosby,  of  Montana,  to  be  First  Assistant, 

Postmaster-General  . The  V>  ashing  ton 

Monument  is  now  520  feet  high;  the  tallest 

structure  iu  the  world .  The  President 

has  pardoned  the  defaulting  Paymaster,  Ma¬ 
jor  R.  Wasson,  who  was  sentenced  to  impris¬ 
onment  in  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary . 

Incendiary  fires  have  caused  a  loss  of  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber  at  Duluth  .....  Atlanta  is 
the  foremost  of  Southern  citiesin  her  position 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans.  .She  will 
erect,  a  special  building  for  her  exhibits,  68 
feet  wide  and  400  feet  long.  This  will  give 
her  35,000  square,  feet  of  floor  space,  and  she 
has  an  exhibit  sufficient,  to  fill  the  structure. 
....Judge  Welch,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  has 
just  rendered  a  decision  at  Carlinville,  Ill., 
sustaining  the  position  taken  some  months 
ago  by  Judge  Phillips,  that  the  directors  of  a 
broken  hank  are  personally  responsible  to  a 
depositor  for  deposits  made  after  the  bank  has 
become  insolvent,  and  when  the  directors  by 
due  diligence  might  have  known  of  such  in¬ 
solvency . An  old  man  from  New  Eng 

laud  recently  visited  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  for  information  regard 
lug  some  bonds  found  among  the  papers  of  a 
rich  uncle.  They  proved  to  l>e  part  of  "the 
old  debt,”  on  which  Interest  ceased  in  1836. 
and  he  was  given  a  check  for  $70,000  ..  At  a 
mass  meeting  on  the  corn  exchange  at  Mon 
treal  resolutions  were  unanimously  pussed 
asking  the  government  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a  creditable  display  by  the  Dominion  at 
the  World’s  Fair  at  New  Orleans. . . .  A  car 
of  the  fish  commission  left  Washington  the 
other  day  with  carp  to  supply  all  applicants  in 

Ohio,  Indiana,  aud  Michigan  . Gold  to 

the  amount  of  $1,939,000  was  lauded  at  New 

York  during  the  past  week . President 

Arthur  has  appointed  November  27  as  ana 
tional  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  Governors 

of  the  Rtat.es  have  done  the  same  . Maud 

R.  made  a  mile  in  3:09#  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
Tuesday,  beating  her  best  record,  which  was 
2:O0J;j  .  The  hydraulic  motor  that  was  some 

time  ago  constructed  at  the  Genesee  Falls  at 
Rochester,  for  the  purpose  of  luruishiug 
power  to  run  the  city  street  ears,  has  been  sold 

for  $575.  It,  cost  $100,000 . The  ground 

occupied  by  the  New  Orleans  Expositiou  is  11 
acres  more  than  that  occupied  by  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  at  Philadelphia  . Importation  of 

rags  from  France  and  Southern  Europe  has 

been  suspended  by  a  Treasury  order . 

The  National  Bourd  of  Health  has  sent  warn¬ 
ings  against  cholera  infection  to  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  all  the  States . At  one  o’clock 

yesterday  morning  three  cars  of  a  train  on 
the  lloustou  aud  Texas  Central  It.  R.,  at 
Clear  Creek,  two  miles  from  Hampstead,  were 
thrown  from  a  bridge  30  feet  high,  by  u  broken 
rail,  into  the  Brazos  River.  Twelve  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  aud  20  more  or  less 
severely  wounded.  Tramps  are  supposed  to 
have  wrecked  the  train. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  November  15. 

Iu  Irish,  English  and  Scotch  affairs,  the 
most  interesting  event  during  the  week  has 
been  the  action  of  the  crofters  or  small  tenant 
farmers  of  the  Island  of  Skye,  one  of  the  Heb 
rides  on  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  island  has 
an  area  of  585  tulles  aud  a  population  of  about 
18,000,  is  wretchedly  poor  aud  burren,  aud 
would  not  support  lite  were  it  not  that  the 
inhabitants  get  apart  of  their  living  from  the 
sea.  For  generations  their  landlords  have 
put  rack  rente  on  the  laud,  so  that  the 
wretched  tenants  have  hardly  been  able  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  by  incessant 
labor.  They  have  felt  the  pressure  of  bard 
times  like  other  farmers  of  late;  but,  unlike 
others,  they  have  got  little  or  no  relief  from 
their  landlords.  At  least  they  have  refused 
to  pay  rent;  refused  to  abandon  their  homes 
“resolved’’ to  resist  all  attempts  at  coersiou  by- 
police  or  other  authorities,  aud,  in  fact,  open¬ 
ly  rebelled  against  the  hardships  of  their  fate. 
Police  and  marines  have  boen  sent  from  the 
mainland  to  bring  them  to  subjection;  but 
the  neighboring  islanders  offer  them  help; 
they  are  themselves  determined  to  resist;  the 
Home  Secretary  in  distant  London  says  he 
sympathizes  with  them,  and  advises  the 
landlords  to  mitigate  their  misery,  and  it  is 
probable  this  will  be  done  to  some 

extent  in  a  peaceable  way . 

The  Franchise  Bill  having  passed  the  Com¬ 
mons,  has  been  read  twice  in  the  House  of 


Lords;  the  real  struggle  will  be  over  the  third 
reading;  for  if  it  passes  then  all  it  will  need 
will  be  the  Queen's  approval  to  make  it  a  law. 
The  Lords  still  seem  resolved  to  throw  it  out; 
or  to  delay  action  upon  it  indefinitely;  but 

there  is  some  prospect  of  a  compromise . 

Conflicting  reports  come  from  Egypt  respect¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  Gen.  Gordon  at  Khar¬ 
toum.  Some  still  insist,  that  the  town  has 
been  captured  by  tli  Mahdi,  and  that  Gordon 
is  either  dead  or  a  prisoner.  Others  main¬ 
tain  that  he  bus  defeated  the  False  Prophet: 
has  provisions  for  three  months  more,  and 
will  be  able  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by 
Wolseley.  The  latter  iB  at  Dougola,  and  his 

forces  are  moving  south  very  slowly  - - 

....  Cholera  has  again  broken  out  virulently  iu 
France,  this  time  in  Paris,  first  in  the  slums, 
but  it  is  now  spreading  to  the  respectable 
parts  of  the  town.  From  miduight,  to  six 
p.  m.  yesterday  there  were  17  deaths  in  the 
city  and  31  in  the  hospitals.  There  are  now 
400  cases  in  the  hospitals;  but  the  cold  weather 
to-day  and  yesterday  is  exercising  u  favor¬ 
able  influence.  Hitherto  the  death  rate  has 
been  onlyT  one  in  36. 000,  whereas  in  Toulon  it 
has  been  one  in  2,500.  Wealthy  Parisians, 
however,  and  American  visitors,  panic- 
stricken,  are  quitting  the  place  in  crowds. 
Three  deaths  from  cholera  occurred  yesterday 
at  Nantes,  three  at  Oran  and  one  at  Toulon. 
A  case  still  occurs  now  the  then  here  and 
there  in  Italy  and  Rpain.  Owing  to  the  free 
communication  between  France  and  this 
country,  it  is  now  thought  probable  that  the 

plague  will  pay  us  a  visit  before  long . 

Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
French  in  the  extreme  East.  Their  garrisons 
in  Tonquin  are  constantly  harassed  by  Chinese 
guerillas;  torpedoes  iu  the  rivers  embarrass 
the  movements  of  their  fleet  on  its  way  to 
towns  and  forts,  and  whatever  point  they 
attack  is  sure  to  be  stoutly  defended,  while 
there  is  no  w  eakening  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Prime  Minister  Ferry  has  therefore 
receded  from  the  demand  for  indemnity,  on 
the  ground  that  by  the  bombardment  of  Foo- 
Chow  and  Keelung,  the  destruction  of  many 
of  the  Chinese  war  vessels,  and  numerous 
other  losses,  China  has  been  taught  a  salutary 
lesson;  and  thut  she  will  not  aguiu  attack 
“  Western  devils,’’  as  she  is  charged  with 
having  attached  the  French  at  Laug  son.  Both 
Grout.  Britain  and  the  United  States  havebeen 
asked  by  the  French  and  Chinese  to  act  as 
mediators;  but  the  request  was  made  at  dif 
ferent  times;  but  England  is  now  trying  to 
make  peace. _ _ _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Noveml>er  15. 

Dillon  Bros.,  of  Normal,  Ill.,  at  five  fairs 
this  season  have  been  awarded  54  premiums; 
45  first,  and  nine  second.  Seven  of  the  54  w  ere 
sweepstake  premiums  on  their  Normans  in 
competition  with  the  best  stock  in  the  United 
States.  The  nutnbeg  of  premiums  taken 
speaks  volumes  for  their  stock.  Horses  that 
can  carry  away  the  prizes  from  the  Illinois 
and  Indiana  Rtate  Fairs,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Fair,  should  compete  successfully  at  any  fair 
in  the  world.  We  understand  they  will 
exhibit  their  horses  at  the  New  Orleans 

World’s  Fair  duriug  the  Winter... . 

A  savage  black  stallion  kuown  as  the  “  Man- 
eater”  threw  his  owner  down  in  the  stall  at 
Midland,  Ohio,  and  was  gnawing  him  savage¬ 
ly  when  a  bulldog  came  to  the  rescue,  and, 
seizing  the  horse  by  the  nostrils,  allowed  the 

mau  to  escape . All  the  prisoners  in  a 

Michigan  County  jail  have  been  poisoned  by 

eating  cheese . .  An  order-in  Council  sus 

pends  the  cattle  quarantine  at  Point  Ed¬ 
ward,  Cauada,  from  one  month  from  date.  .... 
While  wheat  and  oats  are  quoted  at  56  cents 
aud  30  cents  respectively  at  Emerson.  Mani¬ 
toba,  across  the  lioe  at  Pembina,  Dakota,  t  he 

figures  are  45  cents  and  20  cents . A  man 

has  actually  been  sent  to  prison  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  for  three  months  for  lying  in  a  horse 

trade! . The  value  of  domestic  breadstulls 

exported  during  October  was  $1,154,000.  The 
vulue  of  the  exports  for  the  ten  mouths  ended 
October  31,  is  $120,998,000,  against  $145,125,- 
000  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1883.. 
...  The  final  report  of  the  National  Cotton 
Exchange  issued  last  Monday  at  Now  Orleaus, 
estimates  the  cotton  cropol  the  United  States 
the  current  year  at  5,726,000  bales.  In  Texas 
there  was  a  large  decx*ease,  and  iu  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  the  crop  w  as  uot  quite  up  to  that 
of  last  season,  but  the  Atlantic  States  aud 
Alabama  show  gains  to  offset  the  deficiencies. 

The  Ran  Francisco  Chronicle  argues  at 
leugth  to  induce  California  farmers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  price  of  cereals,  to  go  into 
what  it  calls  “meat  manufacture”  fur  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market . The  leading  thrashing  ma¬ 

chine  man  in  this  country  is  G.  W.  T.  Carter, 
of  California.  His  three  “outfits'’  have  thrashed 
160, 0(H)  bushels  of  wheat  this  season,  and  yield¬ 
ed  a  gross  income  of  $24,000  . The  Paris 

bakers,  by  341  votes  to  204,  have  declined  to 
reduce  the  price  of  bread,  as  recommended  by 
the  Prefect . Statistics  show  that  in  the 


year  1864  there  were  exported  from  the  small 
Province  of  Holland  32,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
and  61,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  while  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1870,  there  was  exported 
from  the  whole  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States  only  3,039,488  pounds  of  butter  and  47,- 
296.323  pounds  of  cheese  ...The  importa¬ 
tion  of  wool  from  Australia  this  year  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  prior  year  by  about  400  bales . 

....  For  the  past  week  the  shipments  of  live 
stock  and  dressed  meats  per  steamers  from 
the  port  of  Boston  for  the  English  markets 

were  827  cattle  und  1,658  quarters  of  beef . 

...One  cattle  company  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000,  and  another  with  $2,500,000 
have  been  organized  by  John  V.  Far  well  and 
others  of  Chicago  . . .  The  number  of  hogs 
packed  at  the  principal  Western  points  from 
March  1  to  October  31  is  4,050.000.  against  3,- 
781,000  for  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year. 

The  average  weight  of  hogs  received  in 
October  at  Chicago  was  241  pounds:  in  188;), 
260;  188*2,  235  pounds . The  mills  of  Minn¬ 

eapolis  turn  out  23,000  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 

The  millers  make  profit  of  $1  per  barrel . 

. In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  against  the  Brighton  Ranch  Company, 
Judge  Brewer,  of  the  United  Rtates  Circuit 
Court,  in  Nebraska,  yesterday  rendered  a 
decisiou  setting  forth  that  the  defendants 
hove  no  right  to  construct  fences  upon  govern¬ 
ment  lands  .  Another  car-load  of  young 

carp  is  oti  the  road  from  Washington  to  sup¬ 
ply  applicants  in  the  northwestern  Rtates  and 
Territories. 


Advertising  induces  but  one  trial  Goods 
must  have  merit.  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color  is  full  of  it. — Adv. 


Dcacrvlug  of  Confidence. — There  is  uo 
article  w  hich  so  richly  deserves  the  entirecou- 
fideuce  of  the  community  as  Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches.  Those  suffering  from  Asth¬ 
matic  and  Bronchial  diseases.  Coughs  and 
Colds,  should  try  them.  Price  25  cents. -Acte. 
- - - 

CROPR  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  November  15. 

Tne  latest  news  from  Calcutta  has  assumed 
a  much  more  cheerful  tone,  and  it  now  hoped 
that  the  distress,  owing  to  short  crops,  will 
not  be  so  seri  us  as  at  one  time  anticipated. 
There  has  been  plentiful  rain  in  the  Beer- 
bhoo'ii  district,  where  the  greatest  scarcity 
was  feared.  The  rice,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  long  drought, 
revived  under  the  showers,  and  a  fair  crop 
will  be  gathered  iu. 

Iu  France  the  official  report  of  the  harvest 
returns  for  the  year  shows  the  following 
yield:— Wheat,  1 1 1,141,845  hectolitres, against 
108,758,426  hectolitres  in  1883;  rye.  25,487,587 
hectolitres,  against  24,842,602  hectolitres  in 
1883;  the  hectolitre  is  about  2  5-6  bushels. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  leading  fat 
stock  markets  may  be  condensed  into  the  fo’- 
lowing  brief  summary Cattle  of  decent 
quality  are  dull  at  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
steady  at  Philadelphia,  quiet  at  Kansas  City, 
and  active  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo; 
mcuu  stock  being  dull  everywhere.  Hogs  are 
strong  and  tending  upward  in  the  West,  aud 
are  quiet  and  steady  everywhere,  with  a 
rather  good  feeling.  Nheep  are  fairly  active 
at  Chicago  and  one  or  two  other  points,  but 
are  generally  weak  aud  slow. 

The  Murk  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says;  “The 
weather  the  past  week  was  fairly  propitious 
for  thrashing.  The  deliveries  of  grain  by 
farmers  were  liberal  in  amount.  Native 
wheat  declined  Is.  aud  2s.  The  sales  of  Eng¬ 
lish  wheat  duriug  the  week  aggregated  t'<3,812 
quarters  at  32s,  against  67,120  quarters  at  40s 
Id  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Foreign  wheat  is  dragging  along  with  prices 
iu  favor  of  buyers.  The  downward  move¬ 
ment  continues,  aud  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
wheu  and  where  it  w  ill  stop.  The  positon  of 
the  Dade  is  without  precedent.  Free  supplies 
are  crushing  the  life  out  of  it.  Maize  is  in 
small  supply  and  prices  sustained.  A  heavy 
drop,  however,  is  expected  w  hen  the  immense 
American  crop  of  1884  gets  fairly  in  motion. 

- »  »  « - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  “regulur”  wheat  is  lJap.  lower; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  lower;  No.  2  Red. 
l»ic.  lower.  Cora,,  3%e.  higher.  Oats,  l%c. 
higher.  Hogs.  25  to  40c.  lower.  Cattle,  a 
shade  higher.  Sheep,  50  to  7oc.  lower. 

VViitiii.— Iu  good  demand,  sales  ranged;  Novem¬ 
ber.  .17%®  1‘Afce;  December,  iSqS'iiiS-gc;  January.  7% 
<«744*c;  May.  s|..iKli<,e;  No.  i  Chicago  Spring.  72<® 
Ti^c  So  Sd o,  SH(.i,5;  Wc  No.  2  Ke<1  73t*c*  No,  3  do. 
fl-lCons— Un-erUed  sales  ranged:  cash, 
November,  l  -  444$e:  ull  rh<-  year.  S'.m  .r  iOc;  Janu¬ 
ary,  UK'^aalc;  May.  SgtfeSAtf*.  Oils  i-’irm-  sales 
ranged:  cash,  26j6$:  November.  26a.26S6c:  December, 
May,  K  vc-Dull,  at  ax-.  Bar 

lky— bull,  SBtorslyc.  PnuK -  steaur,  sales  ranged: 
cask.  lor  uew:  all  the  year,  *11.70  %  11.21. 

Laud  Strong;  sales  ranged;  rash.  *7.10.?;  1346;  No¬ 
vember,  »t>  IcjiS.U.t*  Hogs.— Hough  packing, $4.  .a  4.1' ; 
packing  and  shipping  (L3.ul.65-.  llgbt,  $1(3,4.50; 
skips.  $3 .Mho. $4. ifi:  murket  closed  weak-  15,0  0  head 
unsold.  Cattle—  Export  grades,  $6.15®C.50  good  to 
choice  shipping,  $5.40<i5.MO;  common  to  fair,  #3.90^. 
4.60  Tcxuns,  $8.60®  4  '.’.*>.  Siikep— Market  dull:  Inferior 
to  lair.  SI  7W7.30;  medium  to  good,  #:.6p®<3.25; 
choice,  $8.50(43.75. 
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Boston. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  coin  is  4  cent  lower.  Oats  and  Rye 
steady.  Butter  unchanged.  Cheese,  a  trifle 
higher.  Beans, about  the  same.  Potatoes, ditto. 

rais. — Co  us  Has  been  iu  fair  demand  at  steady 
prices,  w  e  quote  Steamer  Mixed,  SG.tyai'-Te;  steamer 
Yellow.  fiOaOte-  high  mixed,  and  no  (trade, 

.’Stride  1“  bush.  Oats  Steady:  sales  of  No.  1  and  extra 
white.  S6j*«t't'e:  Sr,  2  White.  No.  3  do,  :Bq,4 

Ue.  and  of  mixed.  32„  >(o  V  bush.  Small  sales  of  Rye 
at  wincii  bush  Nothing  doing  In  Harley. 

Fkkd.-  Sales  of  Shorts.  fl3.50,tlti  Hi  f  i lie  Peed  and 
Mlddllncs,  *i«'j,2i,  and  of  Cohod  Heed  Meal.  827-50'A 
SPOOW  ton  to  arrive  and  on  the  spot.  Hay  ,m»  straw 
—Choic  e  grades  of  hay  have  been  In  fair  demand  at 
819*-!9ter  ton.itood  lo  choice  at  8  U  a  Is.  mid  common 
to  fair  at  (VMlfi.  Rye  straw  is  held  at  $19  a,  W  for 
choice  Swale  Hay  at  #8 <9.  Oat  Siruw  nt  8*-»IO 
per  ton.  ftt'TTRR—  Northern  creamery,  extra.  SOaSSC: 
choice,  fresh,  27®28c :  (food  to  eholcc,  20, tide  : 
Northern  dairy.  Frit  ri  kiln  County.  Vt.,  extra.  'ie-x'JSc; 
New  York  and  Vermont  choice,  2l«fCc,  slrnlgat 
dairies,  choice,  Static-  fair  to  good  do,  1C,  .4 19c;  eom- 
mon  do,  kk.i  15c:  Western  — Creann»ry.  exrro,  38««30e: 
rlioler  ,25-»t*7e:  good  t  j  r holer  summer  make,  jwite: 
Western  dairy. choice,  is.ftv  fair  to  good,  13^1  Go. 
Imltatlou  ereamcry,  choice.  l$*22e  ;  ladle,  choice. 

1 4  <t  1 6c;  do.  commru  to  good,  10  a  12c  Ciikkkk— New 
Vork  and  Vermont,  choice,  l'ils.  jTf'Vic.  >  tt-  West 
ern,  choice,  meiUV'  tntr  to  good.  9© tie.  e  tb. 
Eggs— Eastern.  fresh,  ,*T.»i9c:  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  2ttz2*e  Provincial.  116^2. c:  Western,  24&25C. 
Bki.ns  Pea,  choice  hand  picked  tU.Yi»V,IO  »* 
bushel:  do,  do,  large.  $t,s»>ad.s">  medium  choice, 
Sl.eVa-.SI;  do,  screened,  81  VI  ,t  I  .hi-  Yellow  lives 

Improved  *■  bush-  Red  Kidneys,  83.?Vit 

2.N1.  Canada  pea*.  90C.4#tl.lo  per  bush  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice,  Green  Pens  at  ft©  1  Si,  POTATO kh 
Kast-rn  S.kaS.V  p  bush:  Northern  ISj.MIc.  sic  ties 
Domestic  Flax-seed  at  Chicago  Is  lower,  with  i.les 
at  81.31  P  bush  Calcutta  Linseed  to  arrive  at  New 
York  !*  bold  at  8’.«i  I*  bush.  Grass  seeds  are 
without  change  we  quote  clover  Heed,  Western  ut 
per  tt,  New  York,  at  lOutlObs:  p  it  -  Tltnotbv 
at  td.no </ 1.70  V  hush:  Red  Top  ut  81-90*2.20  W  bag; 
and  Canary  at  3>*<».T$tc  P  tb. 

St.  Loris. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  l%c.  lower. 
Corn,  8%c.  higher.  Oats,  >*c.  lower.  Cattle, 
25c.  to  HOc  higher.  .  Sheep,  25c.  lower.  Hogs, 
front  25c.  to  40c,  lower. 

Wheat, — No.  2  Red.  TMfj®7f$j}c.  cash;  November, 
t.>Mt»rotc;  December.  76W»769s<?'  all  I  he  year,  Titsc: 
May,  Hite.  Coax—  Cash,  4014c;  40-i.lome,  November: 
'"W'-  all  the  year-  33ttC.  January;  .'i.'i-VbaSunc.  May. 
Oats  Weak:  sales  at  carh:  Novetutier, 

2*«*e-  all  the  year,  26 JiiViC;  May.  D^e.  Ryk  Quiet- 
in  Baulry  Mai  k.  t  weak  ut  m,.,  ;ne.  i 
-  Steady  at  81.: PI.  Coes  mkal-. Steady  at  KL20.  Pokk, 
8J2.50.  Cattlk— Mnrkc  active:  wood  to  choice  ship 
pin  it  at  t>  -  vj.i  6.23;  common  to  medium  at  $t  3u<# 
’85;  exports  nominal,  would  bring  *fi,3(J;  good  to 
choice  Texas  steers  at  8X7 '< a 4  30-  common  ai  |3.fSa 
ff*?  native  stocker-  at  g!W8,75;  native  feeders  at 


STR0WBRID6E  SOWER 

BROAD  \  ICAST  ™,W8  seeds.  plaster,  suit,  ashes, 

\  1  I  commercial  fertilizers  «vervthi.,e  . ’ 


_  commercial  fertilizers  evcryiiung  rcquirln 
broadcasting  any  (piautity  per  acre,  better  am 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVIN  siiKI 
l>y  sowing  perfectly  even,  vnt  ajtmr.t  l,,/ 1,  „„f  a 
seed  Is  not  thrown  upwards,  sn„  «  iinhor  iui 
•;;>.vn*t,  on  eitlu-r  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Readll 
: N ^attached  to  any  wiufou  or  earl  without  Injury  ain 
Mistsl  wherever  they  can  lie  driven.  I  ,hm,  „  in,. 
'  -■  •time,  flows 80  none*  wheat  perilay,  Crop  one. 
..Vlu,,r,l1  larger  than  when  drilled.  Onlv  pertee 
.  ’  •  It  rou  dc:»  - 1  er  iii.uiic  rnont  accurate  ugrleultura 
h^-P*implwnr.nt  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  reeom 

•  *  *  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  l»  -I  fartnen 

In  II,  8.  Fully  warranted -perfectly  simple  l>< 

•  not  be  pul  oil  with  u„  /  oilier.  Send  it 
oner  for  ne»v  free  Illustrated  catalogue  witl 

-I  full  infornmllou  and  hundreda  pt  testimonials 
IM  FOIKTH  NT.,  DKS  MOINES,  IOWA 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices* 


ATLAS 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 

Mam  PAI  rVKPttS 


STEAM  ENGINES& BOILERS 


Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Slock 

for  immediate  tlolivery.  “US 


/  Mean  what  /  5a/  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

r\/\¥vr  m  w  •  _ _ _ 


DR.  JOS,  HAAS’  HOG  ^  POULTRY  REMEDY 

.  ©if WMAT  the  remedy  will  do. 


muri*  tliftli  Houblr  I  lie  immiimIs  |»orli  wliilr  oillrrs 
um  Kniniiitf  oiks  u,u 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE*. 

llANNtnAi,,  Mo„  June  2n,  ihhi. 

-  ,  ,  and  can  recotnmnnd  It  uh  a  sure  cure  for  Hog  Cholera 

worth  of  hogs  last  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  till  mired  head. 

. .  dying  at.  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  and  from  th« 

not  lost  u  llo«;  In  (act,  they  have  iinproved  tight 
are  l|  lias  saved  me  from  $800  to  $10110.  I-HANK  I.KK, 
iiliihiil  ur  urn  i  u  i  inn  y  ,c  .  r,  .lie  sunn*  na  flnna*  Rcmrdiea,  euolosed  In  wrappers 
RE  An  nil  V  DDftOnoteu  V  Ul"1  «llr*-t’tl."i  s  of  my  well  h  nmvil  pnekages. 
heik  I  NIT  PROPOSITION.  -When  my  remedy  Is  used  as  a  preventive.  I  will  Insure  hogs 

irfliir‘  H'l'TwIll  make  a  depoi  u  of  . . .  . .  will'll  In uiriuice  good.  II  any  Imes 

I  mil  1  •  «  II  he  paid  for  trorri  »nch  deposit.  You  enu  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mcreantllo  Agency  at 
‘h'lhi'oiraills  forniy  dtianclm  stamlliig  ami  integrity,  s  •' 

KM  «•«»""'  *I**®  '*>"•  W.J0  l»«‘r  box,  according  to  size.  3S  1  h  cans  8I2..MI.  The  largest 

,m  «.ar  moit  ecnnomlL'al  b,  the  feefler.  Full  directions  In  each  package,  li  vour  druggist  or 
'i  tiSolfi'Ti?0,"  1  keep  It,  or  won't  get  It  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  n  cheap,  and  consequently 
inferior  substitute,  send  renuttanco  direct  to  mo,  and  I  will  111!  your  order.  1  y 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Iud< 


(None  ftr.no hi c  without  //tin  Trade  Mark-.) 

I  have  used  l>r,  Joseph  Hans*  Hog  Remedy, 
I  lost  eight  hundred  Dollars  (RUDO-  worl‘ 
begun  feeding  the  remedy  while  they  were 
drat  day  of  feeding  the  liana  Remedy,  I  Imvo 


PRODUOB  AND  PROVIblONS 


Heebners’  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  HPUEU  , 

KKIUI  I.ATOIt,  .  *  ^ 


Our  No.  1  Rluututlnu  Suw  Mill  Is  designed  to  be  run 
by  K,  10  or  12  horse  power  Agricultural  Kngines 
With  this  power  from. 


good  to  choice  do,  $4ei‘iiaS.i5,  the  latter  an  ext  reme 
Uyk  Kroon  aup  rtlne  ui  *:i.a«#u no,  latte  cholee. 
iil  i  KWIIKAT  1'LoL  tt  # 2.00. V ‘J JO,  FBaD -Diluted  Ki  to 
60  lbs  at  »i2sjik,  to  arrive  an  i  ut  mill:  SO  lbs  at 

?ll<a  1.1.30;  ItX)  lbs  at.  $1, alt;  Sharps  at  $i9is,«o  Kye 
<-ed  at,  <!.»((,  16.50  LORN  MAaL  liul  .  Yellow  Western. 
SH.0i.ua  40;  Brandy  wine,  $3, 40u(i3>3o. 

G RAIS.— Wheat  No.  1  Red,  99c,  In  elt  rator:  No  2 
Rcil.  hl«<c'  111  elevator:  Steamer  No.  2  Red,  nkic. 
No.  h  Re 0,76c-, elevator  Uny  rack'd  RjcL  61®slc,ch ietl y 
at  73,4*30;  No.  1  hard  Duluth,  «3C[  No.  t  Ren.  for 
November,  (fcJfot.t:  do,  (or  December,  *i  l4-4Si'Ht"  do. 
for  Janu'iry,  ^.T-RuiSlt<;c:  do.  for  Kebruury.  894tiicslic: 
do.  tor  March  cuVaiwe,  do.  for  April. 88-b  aUOc-  do.  f(,r 
May.  ulWMtic  do.  fc.r  June,  92-<i  Kyb-N'o.  a 

Western,  :*Vvi'.  in  elevator;  Canada,  tS56,61c:  State, 
fifiVgigose.  iiviii.LY— L’i  gru<ie,i  (  ana  i a  it's-,  i  t, tin— 
Ungraded  mixed  at  4i*'>  c;  No  S,  IS'*4 i jiy.*;  no.  2, 
S2<a32Hc.  In  elevator:  New  Yellow,  52c;  UngraileiJ 
Ycliow  Choice.  -  Ic;  New  Mixed.  V),s«-  steam-  r  White 
Mly  No.  2  Mixed  tor  November,  .V2-v( a do.  for 
December,  Hi*-,  tMBvc;  do.  for  January,  I'lifc'ii'Kko;  no. 
for  February.  H^.vLlje:  do  fur  March.  I, Wc  do, for 
May,  4Ht;«4*!k|c.  Oats-  No  a  mixed,  Si  kt  No.  2.  »2«$c 
In  < levator,  and  3c.  dciivcrt-o:  No.  i,  U2i*c'  No.  3 
White,  81  Ws  No.  ?,  H2lyc;  No  I,  3ic  vilxcil  Western, 
Hiten'tc:  W  hit*.  dOjitksloe.  laUt-r  for  Fancy  Michigan: 
WbltcState.  il.vJilvc.  No.  i  Mixed  for  Nuveinho-  and 
Decemoer,  :ii‘p<4.,.B,c.  Fkkd  Murket  dud  and  do 
dining,  40  tt,  and  Mi  n  ,  8iiia«m*c,  sn  it,  7()gi7Jo;  loo  a, 
Otftistc.  sharps.  ‘JOcuttl  Rye  Food, *yue. 

B»; vs*.— Quulatlou-  ure:  Marrows,  82.ISfornew- 
mediuuisal  *1.13a»l.H0for  new -pea  at*!.so  ror  new; 
red  kltlni  y,  t'i.tfJ  for  best  new:  turtle  soup  ut  $2  75 
U. 2.90;  white  kidney  at  |2,50®f2.«5. 

Bka.c  Green  arc  quoted  at  81.25  for  new,  with  a 
moderate  demand. 

Provisions—  Pork— The  quotations  art-  815  for 
new  me  ha;  family  no-**  at  818:  clear  back,  8W-W 
dlls  extra  prime  at  8  2*s$i  2dj  DuKsstio  fioos  buiec 
at  libfC.  for  bucoti  to  for  light  averages,  and  (liic 
for  pigs.  Mnibi.KA  Long  am  short  clear  for 
December  at  !%c  do.  fur  January,  at  i;r,c.  Long  and 
short  clear,  ha-f  and  half,  for  December  delivery  at 
West  quoted  nt  BavSiiC.  bid.  Cot  Mkats  Htegled 
bellies.  1J  IK  average,  ar  ;  pickled  shoulders  at  ' 
nick  led  bams.  IBucUh&r  City  nick  led  shoulders 
atfividfiv  smoked  shouldcrg  at  ;  pickled  bams 
at  Uks5lbt*e;  smoked  bams  at  Kh<i<i4l2l«c.  BF8K - 
quotations:  Kxtra  India  uicss  at  r2k*3l  extra  uieHS 
at  *12:  packet,  at  813  for  barrels,  and  4l8.9tj  in  tierces; 
plate  beef  at  $i2<*li  family,  * 1 3**fii.  lu.i-g  Hxms- 
at  82d.5*i.  L»ri>  -Contract  grade  Western  on  the 
spot  quoted  a i  J.'oc,  choice  to  arrive  at  7  37l*ccost 
and  Ti  eight  November  oprlon  sales  at  7  39  De 
cembcrootlon  -ale*  at  7.1ic.  Thy  year  option  closed 
at7.16M.7  Tsc  City  steam,  7.30. 

GatASK.— Sale  of  us  eta.  at  5}$e. 

Rotter —The  quotations  are:  State,  beat,  tubs  and 
palla.  30(®31c-  do  tine,  sue;  U  «at«rn,  88fic3o«.  for  best! 
State  dairy  half  tlrklna  tut>s  and  pulls,  be9t  extra, 
ZKii'tHr.  for  beat:  do.  prime.  25 i'jfic-  on.  do.  fair,  20(§)21c; 
do.  Welsh  tubs  extras,  2i-x,26c:  urlme.  2iu23e:  do 
do  good  21&«e  do,  firkins  anil  tubs,  fine,  24<»25c: 
do,  good,  21  <4 23c.  do,  llrkltJM,  S2% 24c  for  fine;  Western 
Itnltailou  Lreamrry  enotcest  2-‘*:<*24c,  do  fair,  19c; 
Western  dairy  ;M«2Ic.  for  best  invoices,  17M)19c.  for 
prime:  W  stern  factory  fresh  extras  current  make, 
Il'kMVgc:  I2<ai'ie.  for  fair,  and  i'A  11c.  for  poor:  June 
tuba  and  tlrklri- ,  1S©UK^C. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received;  From  Boston— Market  inac¬ 
tive:  northern  creamery,  30  <,.3lc:  western  do,  29®80c. 
From  Philadelphia-Extra  creamery,  3le;  western 
do,  31e;  York  and  Bradford,  26<j,28c. 

Cu£MK.  Quotations'  i2Q'i I2hc.  for  fancy  facto¬ 
ries,  (Job  lots  to  12H*  13c Llhjliuc.  for  tine-  good 
lots.  loalO'ye  fair  lots,  9a9l*c;OnJo  Oats.  ll'atl*s,c. 
for  best  down  to  Vafic.  for  C'lmmun:  Pennsylvania 
skims  3 44c.  for  good  and  jirlme  and  ligUKic.  for 
uotmnon 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Boston— Market  inac¬ 
tive;  extras  at  UM®12iNic.  From  Phtladelplila-Mar- 


of  lumber  can  be  out  in  a  day.  A  product  25  to 50  per 
cent,  greater  than  can  be  cut  with  any  reciprocating 
saw  mill  with  the  same  pnwer.  The  mills  are  com 
Plctc  except  saw,  and  will  be  put  oil  the  cars  In 


Cincinnati  for  the  low  prl'-e  of  $<oo.  and  warranted 
in  every  particular.  Haw  Mills  of  all  sizes.  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing.  Ac. 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  free. 

LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO., 

John  and  Water  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


8end  .lamp  for  Illustrate!  catalogue  or  (bin:.,  Knives,  Watches. 

P.  FOVVKLL  A  NON,  ISO  Main  Nt.,  Cincinnati,  0 


iwnnc: 


UVH  STOCK  MAHKJUT8. 


BRADLEY  BUTTER  BOXES 

rl  he  sweetest,  cheapest  and  most  ul  tractive, 
small  butter  package  ever  oili-red.  Rutter  sells 
quicker  and  brings  belter  prices  for  family  trade 
than  in  any  other  package  Send  for  descriptive 
price  list,  t  'll  AN.  1*.  WILLARD  A  CO.,  2HO 
Michigan  9|„  ( '1 1  U'AHO. 


BEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &SCHNIER, 

890,  292,  294  and  299  W.  Front  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


All  cash  paying  Farmer  Agents  please  send  address 
to  THE  Niew  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beckman. 

CUTTER* — SmiIU,  liny,  Root. 

<  '7,,„,';,'UI',R*.  lib  UN  I’KI)  STATES 

(Hard  Steel-  I' LOW  best  In  the  world. 


Crennral  Ad vertlslng  Rates  of 

the  HUH  Ala  NEW  -  YOKE 

The  following  rales  arc  invariable.  All  are 
fore  reaped  fully  informed  that  any  varreapot 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will 
futile . 

?>‘"V;akv  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. ...80 
one  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  lirst  lnm.rtlon,  per  agate  line,  25 
Yonily  orders  occupying  M  or  more  bncs 
agate  space .  25 


F, specially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers  tested,  inspect¬ 
ed  u  il  insured  payable  in 
the  pu rcli user.  Gtiurauleed 
us  rcprcctued.  Heady  to  run 
as  soon  a*  received. 

•i  House  Powsn, .  8250.no. 

»  M  '•  aoo.uO. 

7  °  "  375.00. 

10  "  “  5:0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  RF’G  CO.. 
202 iSc 204  Jackson  Street, 
PAINKSVILLU,  O. 


THF, 

ATTENTION 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

tOver  liijAX)  in  actual  use.  Victorious 

_ _  at  all  ralra  F'ound  In  every  state 

"J.ViVyf  and  Territory  or  the  U.  S.  'U  I*  a 
iA)>yiA  (  section  wheel  ha*  been  made  by  ns 
"  for  ten  years:  In  ul  that  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking  a  record  no  other  mill  cun 
show,  We  leave  it  to  die  nubile  to 
determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on 
*'  days'  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  bhellers. &e., &<:. 
Catalogue  free.  CHALLKNGK  WIND  MILL*  l-KRD 
Mill  co.,  Batavia,  111. 


rMOVA0LE\  i 
CALKS,  U 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Udkal  New-Youker  Is: 

Blugle  Copy,  per  year..., . . 82.0b 

“  “  Six  months... . .  LIO 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  83.04  (12s.  «<1.) 

France . . .  8.04  (IGJdi  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08(29^fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Is  called  to  the 


imtl  NEVERSLIP 
HORSE  SHOES  and  REMOVABLE  CALKS. 


7fl  Chromo  Cards  and  Tennyson’s  Poems  mailed  ft  r 
•  m  lo  oue-ccnt  stamps.  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Ivoryton,  Ct. 


CALKS  ALWAYS  SHARP. 

An  eat  ire  ,et  can  be  changed  In  five  minutes.  Costs 
less  than  the  old  style  of  shoeing.  Bend  for  circulars 
and  testimonials. 

Blacks  ml' bs  as  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  IIORSE  SHOE  CO., 
:w  India  Wharf,  Huston. 

J.  >1.  Betton,  5  Custom  House  Square,  Montreal, 
Agent  lor  Canada. 


Send  tor  Descriptive  Catalogin'  and 
Price  List  Of  Heavy  and  l.lgfat 
r*  Ingle  and  Double  llurm-na, 
manufactured  from  Best  Oak  Leath¬ 
er, all  band  made, at  Wholesale  Pi  lees 
to  the  consumers. 

King  dc  Co.,  Ciwggu.Tl*gaC«.,  N.Y. 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City,  N  Y 
as  secoxw'^.'Ioss  mall  matter. 
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for  tlje  Poung. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

.4^  F  any  holiday  in  the  year  be- 
sJift ,v  long*  to  the  farmer,  his  wife 

\J^srS»Vij  and  l»oys  and  girls  it  is  Tlmnks- 
vfflfi  \  (  I  v  K'v*nK  day,  for  in  all  the  his¬ 
s’.!,  1  tory  of  the  day  thanksgiving 

-s  '  and  gratitude  have  been  al- 

~  ways  poured  out  by  full  hearts 
for  the  blessings  given  to  the 
dry**  farmer,  for  the  plentiful  har¬ 
vests  and  for  copious  rain  when  drought  was 
parching  the  pasture  and  field,  and  to  day 
the  feast  that  every  table  expect*  to  be  loaded 
with  on  the  la»t  Thursday  iu  November,  is  a 
feast  gathered  from  the  farms,  so  the  people 
in  towns  and  cities,  us  well  as  in  the  country, 
must  thank  God  for  His  blessings  to  the 
farmer. 

The  whjlo  dinner,  from  the  turkey  and 
cranberries  to  the  raisius,  nuts  and  fruits, 
comes  from  some  farm,  from  the  country 
where  sunshine  and  rain,  wind  and  dew  lend 
their  vital  force  to  the  growth  of  the  grains 
and  fruit'  the  farmers  plant. 

The  origin  of  our  1  hunksgiviug  day  dates 
back  to  the  first  years  the  Puritans  spent  in 
Massachusetts;  days  of  thanksgiving  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  when  a  ship  came 
with  supplies,  when  rain  came  in  answer  to 
prayer,  and  when  new  colonists  arrived  to 
strengthen  the  little  hands  of  settlers;  and 
several  times  when  peace  was  declared  after 
war  or  insurrection;  these  were  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Then  the  day  began  to 
be  celebrated  every  year  in  New  Englaud 
after  the  harvests  were  gathered.  Since  1*63 
an  uuuunl  day  of  thanksgiving  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  and  it  has  become  a 
National  holiday,  and  the  day  of  all  the  year 
for  families  to  be  gathered  to  rejoice  in  all 
the  good  of  the  year  and  to  put  out  of  sight, 
for  the  time  at  least,  all  their  troubles  and 
vexations.  When  the  good  we  have  received 
in  a  year  is  all  gathered  together,  if  we  have 
tried  to  do  good  through  the  year  it  will  lie 
enough  to  make  our  hearts  thankful,  gather 
together  in  thought  the  gifts  of  the  year  and 
make  them  the  shrine  of  Thanksgiving  day. 
The  cousins  who  have  raised  pop  corn,  pea¬ 
nuts  or  apples,  or  have  gathered  “loads”  of 
nuts  from  the  woods,  may  have  a  chance  to 
share  them  with  someoue  who  will  enjoy  the 
day  the  more  for  the  gift. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  girls  who  have  been 
learning  to  cook  can  persuade  their  mothers 
to  let  them  cook  the  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
and  the  boys — well,  they  can  till  the  wood  box, 
pidk  the  turkey  or  chicken,  and  crack  nuts 
for  eating  after  dinner;  perhaps,  if  they  are 
obliging,  they  will  think  of  other  things  to 
do  to  help  the  dinner  along,  Each  one  can 
contribute  something  from  their  summer’s 
work  for  the  feast;  those  who  have  had  bees 
will  have  honey  to  offer;  if  an  extra  line 
squash  was  among  their  crops,  this  will  be 
the  day  to  cook  it.  Make  the  farmers’  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  a  royal  one;  all  the  year  you  have 
been  busy  getting  things  ready  for  everybody 
else  for  the  day,  so  don’t  fail  to  enjoy  it  your¬ 
selves.  The  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  fowls,  rice, 
beef,  pork,  pumpkins,  eggs  and  butter  have 
been  going  from  farms  all  over  the  country 
to  towns  ami  cities,  to  make  the  tables  there 
groan  with  their  load  of  good  thing',  and 
you  who  have  helped  to  send  them  ought  to 
make  the  day  one  of  real  joy  aud  pleasure  in 
your  houses  that  have  beeu  built  by  succes¬ 
sive  harvests. 

1  would  like  to  caution  you  not  to  spoil  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving  by  eating  too  much 
on  that  day,  all  the  world  will  look  gloomy, 
aud  you  will  not  see  a  single  cause  for  thank¬ 
fulness  if  you  eat  so  much  as  to  make  your 
head  ache  and  yourself  feel  entirely  stupid  all 
the  next  day.  He  temperate  in  eating;  let 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day  be  something 
beside  enjoying  the  dinner.  If  you  could  get 
your  fathers  or  grand  fathers  to  tell  you  about 
farming  in  their  boyhood,  or  your  mother's 
or  grandmothers  the  ways  ol  housekeeping 
wbeu  they  wrere  girls,  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing.  Some  of  them  were  boys  and  gil  ls  iu 
the  old  world,  and  can  tell  you  of  work  doue  in 
different  parts  ot  Europe,  aud  of  Lboir  first 
days  in  this  country,  aud  the  difference  iu 
tools  and  methods  then  and  now. 

Home  of  the  older  cousius  eau  have  ready  a 
good  story  for  the  smaller  folks  if  the  grown 
people  cannot  contribute  tales  of  their  old 
homes;  aud  games  and  songs  will  make  the 
day  a  pleasanter  one  than  if  nuts,  candy  and 
dinner  are  the  oulv  entertainment,  though  no 
one  enjoys  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  or  a 
good  candy  pulling  more  than 

UNCLE  MARK, 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


just  eight  years  old,  my  birthday  was  on  the 
first  of  October.  The  flower  seeds  that  3Tou  so 
kiDdly  sent  me  came  up  nicely,  but  they  are  out 
of  bloom  now,  the  frost  has  killed  all  but  the 
asters.  I  help  mamma  with  the  work :  I  wash 
dishes,  sweep  the  floor  and  make  beds,  and 
bake  pics  aud  cookies.  I  can  help  papa  too. 
by  digging  potatoes,  driving  the  team,  and 
riding  horse  back  after  the  cows.  I  have  a 
cow  that  papa  gave  me,  I  have  named  her 
Pet.  M  v  papa  has  about  700  apple  trees,  40  of 
plum,  80  of  pear,  and  15  of  cherry.  We  have 
very  nice  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Wealthy 
apples  this  Fall  I  have  a  brother,  Willie, 
five  years  old,  and  a  little  sister,  Edith,  seven 
months  old.  f  am  your  loving  niece, 

CARRIE  E.  HARLAN. 

Missoula  Co.,  Mon.  Ty. 

[What  a  little  worker  you  are  to  be  sure! 
Write  again  when  you  have  something  more 
to  tell  us  about  your  work  and  home  away  out 
in  the  West.  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  MaiiK:— 1  am  afraid  you  have 
ruled  me  out  of  your  society,  as  I  have  not. 
written  for  so  long:  but  1  could  not.  I  am 
now  nine  years  old  aud  I  have  taken  care  of 
the  cattle  all  Hummer  until  school  com¬ 
menced  My  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and 
1  thank  you  for  them;  although  it  is  Fall,  we 
have  bad  no  frost  as  yet.  I  am  saving  garden 
and  flower  seed  for  next  Spring. 

1  have  a  good  microscope  that  my  uncle 
gave  me,  I  have  examined  bugs  and  flowers 
through  it  thiB  Hummer.  I  made  a  boot  jack 
last  Winter;  it  is  made  of  a  solid  piece  of 
Niard,  cut  with  a  sharp  notch  at  one  end,  and 
has  a  hole  bored  in  the  other  end  by  which  to 
hang  it  up;  a  short  piece  of  wood  must  be 
nailed  across  it  just  below  the  notch.  I  will 
write  to  you  again  ibis  Fall  and  tell  you  about 
our  school.  1  send  you  a  card  with  my  name 
on  it,  and  a  drawing  of  the  boot-jack. 

Lancaster  Co  ,  Neb.  n  a.  L.  young, 

[Many  thanks  for  the  card,  I  will  put  it  in 
the  Y.  H  C.  book,  with  the  pictures  1  have 
of  some  of  the  Cousins.  Oh,  no!  you  are  not 
ruled  out  or  our  Club,  but  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  often,  and  from  your  brother 
and  sister  too,  who  belong  to  the  Club. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  my  holidays  in  the  City  of  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  and  I  could  not  get  my  mind  on  writ¬ 
ing  letters  while  there,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  have  delayed  writing.  As  I  am  now  at  home 
I  will  try  aud  write  you.  My  flower  garden 
was  a  great  deal  nicer  when  I  came  home 
than  it  was  when  I  went  away:  that  is,  the 
flowers  were  more  numerous.  1  have  a  great 
many  flowers  from  the  Garden  Treasures, 
uamely:  asters,  pansies,  snapdragon,  holly¬ 
hocks,  sweet-williams,  cockscomb,  sensitive 
plants,  poppies,  and  zinnias;  besides,  there 
are  quite  a  variety  1  do  not  know  the  names 
of.  I  have  beeu  very  busy  gathering  seeds 
since  1  came  home.  My  house  plants  are  look¬ 
ing  nicely.  I  am  sorry  1  could  not  tuke  part  iu 
the  discussion.  Pa  sent  me  the  paper  about  it, 
but  I  did  not  receive  it,  and  when  1  got  home 
it  was  too  late  to  get  my  letter  in  before  the 
30th.  In  the  winter  evenings  I  make  u  great 
many  things  that  are  both  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental,  therefore  I  could  have  made  my  part 
quite  interesting  by  giving  the  plan  of  some  of 
the  useful  articles  l  make;  however,  1  hope 
the  next  question  will  be  as  easy,  and  that  I 
w’ill  be  able  to  take  part. 

I  am  very  glad  1  know  what  my  Aunty’s 
name  is.  I  was  very  much  interested  iu  wbat 
she  said  on  mending  and  cleaning.  1  am 
learning  to  mend  and  cleau,  and  also  to  cook. 
1  can  bake  bread  quite  nicely.  Ma  says  she 
intends  to  have  me  learn  housework  in  every 
department;  she  says  she  thinks  girls  should 
learn  to  do  all  such  work,  so  they  can  be  use¬ 
ful  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  I  think  so  too; 
don’t  you,  Uncle  Mark?  I  received  a  very 
nice  interesting  letter  from  one  of  the  Cousins, 
Florence  A.  Emerson,  from  Indiana.  1  have 
answered  it  since  I  returned  home.  At  the 
examination,  in  July,  1  passed  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  I  have  just  received  the  RrRAX,and  as  I 
want  to  read  it,  I  will  close  with  kind  regards 
to  yourself  aud  Auntie.  1  remain  your  loving 
niece,  ella  m.  turner. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — This  is  the  first  time 
1  have  ever  written  to  you.  I  would  like  to 
join  the  Ho  ticultural  club  and  be  called  one 
of  the  cousins.  My  father  has  been  taking  the 
Rural  nearly  a  year,  and  I  think  he  likes  it. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the  cousins.  We 
got  the  seeds  you  scut  us.  We  planted  the 
garden  seeds  and  there  was  only  one  kind 
came  up.  It  has  a  great  tall  red  stalk  and 
dark  red  leaves.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
the  name  of  It?  We  planted  the  corn,  but  it 
did  not  bear.  1  am  a  farmer’s  daughter  14 
yeai-s  old.  I  take  music  lessons  aud  belong  to 
a  Bund  of  Hope.  I  think  I  will  close  before 
you  get  tired.  susie  rothwell. 

Ontario,  Can. 


^pitting,  and  tbe  Men  Who  8pit. 

The  habit  of  spitting  is  a  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can  one,  and  it  is  growing  on  the  American 
public  When  Charles  Dickens  first  visited 
this  country  he  said  some  sarcastic  things 
about  it.  which  gave  considerable  offence, 
because  they  were  justly  merited.  Since  then 
the  habit  has  increased  a  thousandfold.  Why 
do  people  spit  so  much?  Is  it  a  mere  habit, 
or  is  there  a  valid  cause  for  it?  It  is  at  best 
a  very  unpleasant  and  untidy  habit.  With 
some  the  habit  is  from  another  cause,  which 
is  quite  as  objectionable,  uamely,  the  chewing 
of  tobacco,  which  demoralizes  tbe  Ealivary 
apparatus  as  badly  as  it  defiles  pavements  and 
carpets.  With  that  hsbit,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  just  now,  for  we  are  about  to 
refer  t.o  a  far  more  deeply  seated  cauge  of  the 
evil  practice. 

Tbe  fact  is.  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
tbe  American  people  have  catarrh.  Catarrh 
is  a  disease  of  many  forms.  Its  seat  is  chiefly 
In  the  processes  alxive  and  in  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  nose.  The  delicate  passages  are 
lined  with  an  exceedingly  sensitive  membrane, 
which  is  often  either  lightly  or  severely 
inflamed.  When  inflamed  it  secretes  a  pecul 
iar  liquid  or  send-liquid  deposit,  which  must 
be  got  rid  of  in  some  way.  it  must  either  be 
absorbed,  swallowed,  or  spit  out  The  causes 
which  produce  It  prevent  its  absorption.  To 
swallow  it.  is  to  afflict  the  itomacb  with  that, 
which  is  not  only  Indigest  ible,  but  also  poison¬ 
ous.  To  spit  It  out  seems  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  it.  And  so  along  the  street  and  in  pub¬ 
lic  convej aneev  nod  in  hulls,  churches,  thea¬ 
tres,  stores,  and  even  elegant  private  apart¬ 
ment*  we  hear  and  see  the  constant  hawk, 
hawk,  hawk,  spit,  spit,  spit,  of  thousands  of 
people  who  would  like  to  be  free  from  the 
unclean  habit,  but  who  cannot,  because  they 
have  catarrh. 

Our  editor  had  occasion  recently  to  hold 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  was  for 
merly  i»  bondage  to  this  habit  by  reason  of 
greivous  catarrh,  but  who  has  ot  late  years 
been  thoroughly  emancipated  from  it.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  culture  and  education;  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Cady,  at  the  head  of  Cady’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Uni 
vorsity  Place,  New  York,  In  view  of  his 
position  and  the  influence  ho  bolds  over  young 
men  his  experience  is  worth  quoting. 

Mr.  Cady's  catarrh  was  of  long  standing; 
probably  inherited.  He  remarked  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent  that  in  bis  early  life  he  had  a  few 
hobbies  on  the  health  question :  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  that  be  should  bathe  freely  in  very 
cold  water  all  Winter,  and  that  be  should 
sleep  with  more  cold  air  in  his  room  than 
most  people  consider  good  for  them.  As  he 
lived  in  Ogrlensburgh,  N.  Y.,  he  had  all  the 
facilities  he  wanted  for  making  tbe  most  of 
cold  air  and  cold  water  in  wintry  weather. 

“By  the  time  I  was  30  years  old.”  said  Mr. 
Cadv,  “1  had  catarrh:  deep  seated  and  firmly 
fixed  It  came  on  so  slowly  that  1  hardly 
knew’  it  was  catarrh.  1  had  to  use  my  hand¬ 
kerchief  constantly.  I  was  continually  hawk¬ 
ing  and  spitting.  The  habit,  grew  upon  me. 
It  became  a  great  nuisance  to  myself,  as  I 
know  it  was  to  other  people.  There  was  a 
constaut  dripping  into  my  throat.  I  always 
had  a  weak  stomach,  and  this  made  it  weaker. 
I  was  not  prostrated,  nor  was  1  such  a  dys¬ 
peptic  that  I  could  not,  eat  my  food ;  hut  1  was 
in  slavery  to  this  horrible  catarrh,  and  I  saw 
no  way  of  escape  from  it. 

“After  trying  snndry  catarrh  remedies  with¬ 
out  advantage,  1  concluded  to  make  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  Compound  Oxygen,  for  which  pur- 
liose  1  consulted  Dr.  Turner,  at  the  New  York 
office  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Polen.  1  procured  a 
Home  Treatment:  In  about  four  weeks  great, 
improvement  teas  risible.  I  continued  the 
treatment  for  nearly  six  months  at  intervals, 
my  catarrh,  which  had  been  unusually  obsti¬ 
nate,  was  now  at  an  end.  The  unpleasant 
secretions  disappeared,  and  also  the  pain  in 
my  head  which  had  accompanied  them  The 
necessity  for  hawking  and  spitting  ceased,  and 
I  was  free  from  that  unpleasant  bondage.  My 
stomach  grew  stronger  and  my  digestion  bet¬ 
ter.  and  so  continue  to  the  present  time. 

“This  was  about  three  years  ago.  Since 
then  1  have  had  no  return  of  the  catarrh, and 
1  have  not  needed  any  more  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  I  know  my  eure  must  be  reasonably 
permanent  for  I  have  taken  several  slight 
colds  which  have  passed  away  without  leaving 
any  evil  effect*.  During  my  catarrhal  days 
such  colds  would  have  aggravated  my  disease 
to  a  serious  extent  and  caused  me  much  an¬ 
noyance. 

“With  my  catarrh  gone  and  my  general 
health  greatly  improved,  you  may' quote  me 
as  freely  as  you  please  as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
virtues  of  Compound  Oxygen. 

“I  wish  toi  tbe  sake  of  the  thousands  who 
are  kept  by  their  catarrh  constantly  hawking 
and  spitting,  that  all  victims  ot  thiR  unpleas¬ 
ant  disease  could  know  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  aud  make  trial  of  it  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  uot  do  for  them  what  it  has  so  thor 
oughly  done  for  me.” 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,''  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
ot  action  of  this*  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  rauRe  of  diseases,  will 
be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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LEPAGE’S 

A  LIQUID  GLUE. 

«_45i  UNEQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

PpwrHJ  WOOO.  GLASS,  CHINA,  HAPER,  LEATHER.  *c. 


.‘I-Mrrt,  WOOD.  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  AC- 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL,  LONOON.  I»» 
/W-'rnZ.  L'»«l  by  M »ar,t.  ti  fumllrj  Orjra  n  A  VUno  Co.,l’ullm*n 
jU-a*  P»Uce  Car  Oo  ,  Ac.  MfM  only  by  lli»  RUSSIA 
bs=>  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  6OLO 


PtUce  Car  Oo,  Ac.  MfM  only  by  lli»  RUSSIA 
I  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MA8S.  6OLO 
EVERYWHERE.  Sample  Tin  Can.  .cm  by  Mail.  iac. 


1840.  i^OR  1884. 

SHAVING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

Kor  years  has  been  standard  for  Quality  In  U.S.Navy 
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(Copv  of  Isabel.) 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEL  IT. 

Trial  Snmplf  for  Twelve  Cenls. 

J .  H.  WILL  I A  iH8  <V-  Cl)..  C I  uni  on  liu  ry.  Loan. 


^  A  I  A  v#  raid  Local  or  Traveling 

%  ii  I CL  Tr  Salesmen  to  bi-11  our 

m  *  ■■■  »■»  ■  Kitchen  Sperinltie* 
lo  the  trade.  State  Hilary  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  Mfg.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 

SILKS  for  PATCHWORK 

i  i  wu  cent  mid  #  i  .00  packxg-tx  H*nrfanijie«t  •Mortmciit  r-i >r  uflenid. 

*  if  20  i»nt  tiftckftge  «*J  B«a l  Embruldfry  Silk,  i%*xorte»l  cuior*.  and 
J>  'rfttod  -K  of  fxncy  irjjyni  Ac  fer  crnxv  work,  freG 

wlUi...ry  fi.00  outer.  YaIJC  SILK  WORKS,  .N tu  /Uven,  Cuno. 

I  CIDM  TELKCIf  A  Hll  Y,  or  8BORT-BAND 
LLAnil  and  TV  PK  WHITING  here.  .Situations 
furnished.  Address  Vjujcntisl Bros.  Janesville,  WIs. 

mour  New  Chromo  Cards;  SO  with  name  on  and  ele¬ 
gant  present,  lucts.  Munson  Bros.,  Mt. Carmel,  Ct. 


PATENTS. 


C.  tl.  A  LEX  A  N  DEE, 

Successor  to  Alexander  &  Mason, 

Pole nl  Solicitor  and  Attorney. 

is  years'  practice  More  than  10.WKI  patents  secured. 
For  terms  etc.,  address  No  70y  O  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  C.  Keferences  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
United  States. 

ICC  New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson's  Poems  mail- 
1DD  ed  forluetA  Capitol  CardCo  ,  Hartford.  Conn. 

- -f  HAY  CARRIER. 

_ Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

feSiBH^Farmers  wanting  Haying  Tools,  send 
1  41  for  Illustrated  Price  List,  it  will  pay  you. 

TRY  €jjy  llijE  Discount  for  Early  Ordera. 

IT.  »  GEO. W. KING,  Box  sol, Clarion, O. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 


- ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— This  is 
the  secoud  letter  that  J  have  sent  you.  I  am 


[The  plant  you  describe  is  probably  an  Am 
arantbus.  1  nope  you  will  succeed  oetter  with 
your  seeds  next  year.  UNCLE  mark  J 


*00,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo 


kmw.UkUV11.1. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS. 


PijSttUaattm,*  ^dmtijrtttg 


$m0,  ^^jed.sJ  anti  ^lant^t 


Lord  Duffkrin’s  salary  as  Viceroy  of 
India  is  $125,000  a  year  and  findings. 

James  Carr  saved  39  lives  at  the  burning 
of  a  cigar  factory  in  Chicago  lately,  and  lost 
ids  own. 

Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  the  novelist,  who  is 
known  in  private  life  as  Mrs.  Maxwell,  is  46 
vears  old. 

Mrs.  General  Ord  is  the  owner  of  the 
table  upon  which  were  signed  the  articles  of 
surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

There  is  a  higher  decoration  in  the  gift  of 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  than  any  en¬ 
joyed  by  Bismarck.  Moltke  has  it,  however. 

Mr.  James  Lathrop,  the  new  teacher  of 
athletics  at  Harvard  University,  receives 
$800  a  year  more  than  any  tutor  in  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

It  was  the  grief  of  life  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Brunswick  that  he  could  not  have  been  the 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria  in  place  of  Prince 
Albert. 

One  of  Nellie  Grant’s  little  boys  is  said 
greatly  to  resemble  his  grandfather,  General 
Grant,  in  1  is  love  for  soldiers,  horses,  pups 
and  cigars. 

Mr.  Governor  R.  M.  Bishop,  once  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  having 
honestly  failed  in  business,  is  honorably  sell¬ 
ing  cigars  by  sample  in  Kentucky. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Tennessee  bar, 
noted  for  the  extreme  carelessness  of  his 
personal  appearance,  was  mistakeu  for  a 
tramp  and  placed  under  arrest  last  week. 

The  son  and  daughter  of  General  Magru- 
der,  who  have  been  educated  abroad,  and 
have  sung  successfully  at  concerts  of  high 
rank,  are  about  to  start  on  a  concert  tour 
through  this  country. 

Senator  Beck  went  to  Kentucky  as  a  poor 
Scotch  boy.  worked  on  a  plantation,  and 
afterwards  taught  school  and  studied  law. 
Tall  as  most  of  his  blue-grass  friends  are,  he  is 
a  head  and  a  half  taller. 

General  Stockmak,  one  of  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm’s  oldest  friends,  they  having  met  as  boys 
at  the  battle  of  Jena,  has  just  celebrated  his 
diamond  weddiug  at  t.he  age  of  91,  both  he 
and  his  wife  being  in  perfect  health. 

Mrs.  Carrier,  of  Montreal,  having  been 
left  a  widow  subsequent  to  her  husband’s 
heavy  failure,  when  he  paid  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  receutly,  out  of  her  savings  aud  earn¬ 
ings,  paid  her  husband’s  creditors  another 
dividend  of  20  per  cent. 

Dr.  Morrell  Mackenzie,  of  the  London 
Hospital  Medical  College,  in  a  scientific  paper 
on  hay  fever,  states  that  the  disease  is  almost 
unknown,  except  among  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  by  fur  the  larger  number  of  cases 
being  reported  from  this  country. 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  tells  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  once  buying  a  goose  for  Michaelmas, 
and  fearing  it  was  too  lean,  feeding  it  him¬ 
self  till  he  grew  so  attached  to  it  that  he 
couldn’t  have  it  killed;  he  had  a  cage  made 
for  it  to  hang  under  his  carriage,  and  four 
years  after  was  traveling  about  with  four 
geese. 

Many  years  ago,  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  Sir  Moses 
Monte  (lore  failed  in  business  Huving  subse¬ 
quently  made  money,  he  called  together  all 
his  creditors  and  presented  them  with  the 
amounts  due  to  them,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent.,  calculated  from  the  day  on 
which  the  debt  was  incurred. 


rBB  Till-:  NIAGARA  WIHTK  GltAPi:  III.  havingd...  i<U«l  !■•.  rf...  W  wij„to 
!■  the  general  public,  without,  roetriotiiin,  a  limited  minihei  of  tui.-ycir-uld  vines  nf 
tlil'ir  <  Vlchrt.te.l  White  Grape  \  I  AG  A  If  A,  onion,  will  now  bn  nx  nivwl  and 
I'litorwl  In  rotation  for  vito*.  to  bo  delivered  in  tlio  spring  of  IfKi.  mil  il  i  bolr  Block  of 
Its  merited  |mi|iii|ii rll y  tum  imluoed  unscrupulous  person*  to  at, tempt  «.  |'R  \  1  |)  jn  ,,f. 

l  to  their  costumers  at  nmibiroil  price. ciaimiuje  *'  ‘  ‘‘‘  “  . 

inform  the  public  that  (l  now  Inn*,  and  ulwnv 


sro  to  tlioir  customer*  at  *  reduced  price*  claiming  that  tltoyi.ro  gcnniiui  Niagaras.  This  (Jo. 
i>  inform  the  public  that  ft  now  bun,  and  nlwi.v*  Ini*.  In.. I,  the  itb*..liil<-  control  and 
the  vines  (trowii  from  the  avoutl  or  enltiiiM»  of  the  Milan rn  up  to  i It time. 

A I  fl  n  Jft  HJ8  fll 

Wm  I  £11.  O 

™  ^  ™  M  M  m  mm  ur  flic  to 

sup  |il  >•  the  vinos  of  the  \  i  n  Kit  rn ,  and  that  om/  pine  furnhhed  h  !>•  tv.  direct  nr  through 
their  authorised  agent*.  <  rill  hnv  te.curely  nltnehed  In  H  n  SK  V  I.  plainly  stain  tied  with  our 
K  I'Kbtcri'il  Trndt'-mnrlt.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  will  be  supplied  on  lib. ‘nil 
ter  ION,  and  furnished  with  nnlhiiritv  lo  fake  orders,  making  Hstisfautciry  arrange- 
innnta  with  tile (Jompany.  I men I  ugcnls  wanted  in  every  town  tbrouitliout  the  United 
StutoM  and  Canada  lo  hmII  our  Niutrurii  vine.;  from  sample 

grape*.  Out  tit  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agent*  Address  f  W  ■  ■  w^a 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.’e^1’ tlKArt 


TRADE 

MARK 


B.  Bi  Hiaiuii  iirmtMB  ■ 

Bm  BfMI  r.»r  ."'iv  w  fl 

*'  *■  in. 

r1  lions 

tint.-.  iii  ti;.  M 

ra.o.  N.n.e  V"imlu.> 
wlthxiit  "IV>I  “Muffi.rii  fl 
■  WllltC  l-rupc  lo."  fl 
|  Hp.'rlal  Tern.*  t.i  IkoiI*.  BV 

flrnrral  Agent  for  Ihr  MOT  WHITk  flllAI-K 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
Vegetable  ionics,  quickly  nn.l  completely 

C  tires  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion.  Weakness, 
Impure  Itlnn.l,  ;Hnlnrin,t  liillmud  Fevers, 
nml  Neuralgia. 

It.  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Discuses  of  the 
Kidney*  iuiiI  Liver, 

It  is  Invaluable  for  Diseases  peeulijir  to 
Women,  and  nil  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  cause  headache, or 
produce  constipation—  other  Iron  meUtcinca  do. 

It  enriches  and  purifies  I  he  hi  pod  .stimulates 
the  appetite, aids  fhc  iLssimilatlon  or  fond,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  &c.,  it  has  no  equal. 

S?"  The  genuine  has  nbovo  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

IU.lnni.lyby  HHOWN  (  IIKTtlfAt,  CIO.,  lULTDtOKE,  HD. 


Also  other  Small  FruitH.  and  nil 
old  nml  new  varieties  of 
G  rnpi'M.  Kitra  Quality.  War- 
runted  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
rate  to  doalere.  Agents  wanted. 


1  IIF.  I.AKUF.8T  STOCK  IN 
A  M  i:  It  It  A.  Price*  Reduced. 
I  IIiimI  ri.tc.l  <’ii<  iib.  KlfKK. 

T.S.HUBBARO  W® 


NIAGARA 


Y 1  CRAPES 

|  Ql'AIITERK.  |  %  ■  !■  \  J  W «  •*  *> 

TH  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHIN (i  FIR8T- 
CLASS.  FREE  OATAI.ORPKS.  HEP.  S.  JOSSKLYN.  UIKIIOMA,  N.  Y. _ 


*  *.  CA  II  HA  tilt  The  Beat  SKF.IIS  In  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tiulinoiiabt,  Lu  Plume.  Pa. 


^cal 


fl  ■  *nnf|  20  Hidden  Namo  10  cts. 

I  —  Mk  g  $  I  I  Q  pack.  .‘tCf.,  yuar  tcinu,  hl.l.bn  by  haii.l 

■H  K  I  I  hol.lliig  ll(.»«cn«i, -h.  no  New  Itn- 

I  a  III  la  Tl  ported  Enit>«*«cil  t  brunnt*  l..« 

M  rl  I  III  ID  A  park.  f.O  ft*.  (  uot  rml.os  ...1 .  ■  ■  1 ■  '<n 

W  ll.MCMi.lvriti*' j  for  J0e.  bukra.h  flo*»«r 
■KermHB  An.  completely  emhoMcd)  New 
*85  Sample  Hook,  Illtl.lrol-ri  Pnrmtnia  IJ.iAn  .roiFltlilC 
wlllmcliutJtf.  «  A  PITCH,  <  A  KI>  I.O.,  II  art  for.!.  Conn. 


Virginia  Farina  —Mild  ellumte.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A .  O.  II  I.ISS,  L’etil  ruliu.  Via 


FIN  ANC’I  A  L  AfJF.'TH. 

We  have  Invested  millions  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporations  and  Individuals  up..n  Ke.il  Estate  In 
Indiana  We  can  refer  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
un  for  18. years,  without  (he  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  and  loterest  without  rspenso  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  lu  Indlunu  eared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
financial  busltiesu  attended  to  on  reasonable  terms. 

Write  f"r  references  and  circular,  addressing 

?'A  K.  IMu  rl.et  81  ,  I  n.liiiiin polls,  Indiunit. 


nr  vines 

^L0  L  lint ps,  .Hiiurn't  hurly, hip!  nil 
UiPboatnew  kndultl  varlutlPH 
fru$  to  no m«.  »»¥ r  Hlrnw- 
\  brrrlf**,  Itlnrkhrrrlra,  cco. 

Hnnsdll  A  othff  llj4H|»b*rrrlpa./Vifr#  Hut  ft** 
JOEL  HOKAKK  S  8<>,N,  nerelmnttlll^M^ 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Itlcdtcnl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Fby»lcnl  Debility.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  bonk  for  every  man,  youDg,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  it  contains  l’JS  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  ehronJc  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invuluahle.  So  round  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  fnr'jx  years  Is  snch  ns  nrobaidv  never  before 
re'l  to  the  lot  tif  any  physician .  SUi)  pages,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
gjnir  ltitccd  to  he  a  liner  work  In  every  sense— me 
chunlcnl,  literary  and  professional-  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  tills  country  for  Jkl.Vi,  or  the  money  will 
he  refunded  lu  every  Instance.  Price  onlv  $1.30  by 
mall,  tK.stpniii.  Illuslrated  samnle  Scents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  theantnor  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,  tothcotricersor  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  voting  for 
Instruction,  and  hy  the  afflicted  for' relief.  It  will 
benefit  nil.  London  Lonerf. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  cb.rgyinan  -  trgonimf. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medlral  institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
Parker.No  4  Rnlflncli  Street,  Boston,  Mn-s,,  who  may 
bee. insulted  on  all  d Leases  reonlrlng  skill  andexpe 
rlcncc  Chronic  and  obstinate  TJ-ri  *  t  Jls 
cast's  that  have  harried  the  skill  of  xlXii\.Ju  all 
other  physicians  a  specially  Such  rp  C  T*  T  X1 
treatttd  successfully  without  an  -L  H  Z  dLLi; 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mentlou  this  paper. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  EAST  MAIL 


aud  Pachiamj 


Rijnrt  your  own  Bone, 

Meal,  Oyster  Sh  Its, 
tin  All  1M  Flour  and  Ciini 


i - -  Hour  anil  Corn 

I n  t  be  Rii i  A  T  /V IV  X>  2MIX TjTj 

fF.  Wilson’s  Patent).  100  per 
cent,  mole  mode  In  keeping  txail- 
wi:k  mills  ii mi  Farm 
>•  Circular*  unit  Testlnioulals  sent 

VII, NON  BROS.,  Easton,  I*«* 


For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
address  T|ie  New  York  Plow  to..  3fi  Reek  no.  n  Street. 


“STANDARD 

p  FARM  a 

Feed  mill 


manttfactoukd  by 

R.  L.ORR&CO 

LIMITED,  . 

PITTMRtJHGIf,  PA.  A 

Improved  ISM-t. 

Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular.  ’ 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAIN8  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &S  T.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  IIe.art  of  the  COQtlnent  hy  way 
of  Pacific  junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  Olty  and  Alcldson  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  wKU  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Fur  West,  isbortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  lu  the  Mouth- West, 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  root  that  itonnd  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rateo  cuu  be  purchased  vlu  this  (Jrcnk 
Through  l,lue,  toall  the  Health  and  Pleanur* 
Resorta  of  the  West  aud  Month- West,  Inclu.lin* 
the  Monacal  HI  of  CO  1.0  It  A  fill,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  in  me  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Bhonld  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
me  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  aud  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  he  the 

Finest  Equipped  Iti. II t  o... I  In  the  World  for 
uli  claanen  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  min  Hue  for  suleut  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  unices  In  the  United  States  aud 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  aud  Ofn.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL. 

Hen.  Pass.  Ag't  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Oeu.  Kasiern  Ag’t, 

Broadway.  New  York,  and 
J06  Washing  ton  at,,  Boston. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  R00FIN6 


A  Flrftproo 

and  rturatilo . . y.1Vu4m.  ^ 

Spn  rill.  Ill  Cement  Hooting  ijo 


Roofing.  Easily  applied.  Cheap 
or  circular.  Agent*  wanted. 

—  „  J..  CleyelHnd.  O. 


I  nnP  S’  Beri  Ohromo  Card*,  name  on  In  New  Style 
I  '  AnUA.  ><"  8*l»ction.  ?orAtrtog/.ph  Album., 

I  v mm Liiijti  hi  New  (Jane-*,  JDo  Lnteit  Song.,  «  Samplea, 
^-Stprliio  lint  all  for  15o.  6  p’ks  and  Plated  ltlng  free,  for  60c. 
Agents  wanted.  JS  eUon  Card  L’«„  Walthum.  Mata. 


Is  u  sure  protection  against  fire. 
Thousands  of  them  In  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  und  best  In 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  depth  of  well- 

FfELP  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


AND 


1  tnrfKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


OUR  STOCK  COMPRISES,  IN  ADDITION 
TO  A  VERY  FULL  AND  VARIED 
LINE  OF 


en;rUF,  . Ln  or,,t?1l WM’brdlngto  the  weight  (hi-, 

S£I£Ymm  adiiptijci  to  rcmirh  oountn 

Manufactured  nm 

UU(  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO' 


PROFESSOR 


MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 


LOOK! 

ONLY 


AND 


?U0SPFA77C 


OXIDIZED  SILVER 


Consisting  of  Reception,  Evening  and  Morning  Dresses, Bon- 
petH.  Htrent,  Costuines,  Cloak*,  lints.  Hand  Hatcheln,  Hun  Urn- 
prellns.  Music  Portfolios,  Overcoat*,  Sailor  HuiUeMlIitary  Huita, 
Drums,  Street  Jaekuta,  Watering  Place  Holes,  Travelling  Coe- 

tani.  -  In  n  . . 

Wardrobe  reprenent  Nine  Different- Colors,  anil  they  are  lovely 
beyond  de-OTlptlon,  several  being  from  DcHlgnn  by  Worth,  of 
Purls.  There  i*  une  Lltllo  hoy  und  Two  Girl  Delia  la  Each  H.-t, 
with  Pretty  Face*  ami  J.ife-llfce  lJeontipjl  tea  to  row,  and  their 
Wardrobe  uwo  «art«e.|votli»t,  It  takes  hours  to  die**  and  un- 
them  In  their  llitfcrcnt,  Suit*.  Every  Clilld  and  every 
Mother  Miathaa  ween  them  gain  ccxtacf  *  over  than.  Children 
will  get  more  real  enjoyment  out  of  ,i  s<>t  ot  these  Frisncb  Dolls 
than  out  of  article*  that  coat  $11).  liven'  f*'r«.n  that  buy*  them 
sends  lnune.lk.tely  for  more.  A  Lady  wrib*  a*  that  her  r.it- 
tie  Boy  and  Girl  played  for  live  long  hour*  with  a  Set  of  these 
trench  Doll*,  ai,d  they  felt  very  Horry  iiuletvl  to  think  that 
they  niuKt  atop  and  cat  their  supper,  arid  If  root  hem  only  knew 
how  much  nmtuement  there  is  in  there  Dollrt  they  would  wll 
hllncly  pay  Jniihl-  It-  price  n.o-.l  Tor  them.  Siurrplr  let  r..nrl,t|ne  of  the*, 
fdoll*  with  Undr  waelrni*,  of  kl  ple  ej,  by  mail  for  Hn-ni.,Vu-i*,«d<ilh. 
04  pi*, -**,  f'.r  *-  f.-r  *1,  yet.  gefkt.HO;  ’j i  e-t.p.r  I?,  youei-t  A1.75 

for  Itrm iiv  <-i*  ter  *  l  it,  you  led  $7.10, 1'lllwt.  Jfihy  vipr.se  you nittU 
Any  boy,  girl  or  agent  ran  null  |0O  eti  every  .lay;  If  you  Jo  that  you  me  he 
ov-r  l.',u  a  week.  If  you  •end  for  one  or  (wo  ..w  w.  wit  I  ei-nJ  our  8*cret 
Metliod  an, I  Full  Direction,  how  you  r*n  make  more  than  ( I  on  a  month  out 
of  lie.*  doll,.  You  have  dot  one  day  to  loan,  aa»ach  day,*  delay  I,  dollar, 
I0*t (0  you.  If  V«U  MV#  not  the  lUOupy  |1«/W  rrit  tbl*  OQ tf  oja  It  wlj J  not 
a.v,/n  liefufa  Chrtitmai,  and  I,  *u  opportunity  too  valuable  to  lone, 

M.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  CFJTEEBBOOK.  CONN. 


JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR 
MANUFACTORY. 


FACTO  HIES s 

Taunton,  Mass.; 

8ALF.ROO.nS  : 

Union  Square 

NEW  YORK. 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Making  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  8old  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Tne  Hornford’a  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcal  Works.  Providence,  R.  1, 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 
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Suutormts 


A  nkwly-married  man  on  being  presented 
with  a  brass  kettle  by  a  few  of  bis  bachelor 
friends,  said;  “Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
this  kind  token  of  your  esteem;  but  this  pres¬ 
ent  has  one  significance  which  you  may  not 
have  considered — it  will  keep  my  family  in 
hot  water  as  long  as  it  lasts,1’ 

!She  Knew  Her  Ring. — “Htrange,”  remark¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Brown;  “1  have  rung  at  Mrs.  Hmith’s 
door  three  times  this  week  and  1  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  an  answer.  I  expect  the 
family  is  out  of  town  ”  “Possibly,”  replied 
Mi>.  Jones;  “but  Mrs.  Kmith  was  telling  me 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  she  could  tell  your  ring 
auiong  a  thousand !” 

•  ‘Tukub  goes  a  brave  man,’  said  a  citizen 
pointing  to  a  passer-by.  “He  is  one  of  the 
bravest  men  1  have  ever  seen.”  “Was  he  in 
the  aruiyf’  some  one  asked.  “1  don’t  know.” 
••Then  1  suppose  you  have  knowu  him  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  personal  encounters?” 
“Not  particularly.”  “Why,  then,  do  you 
regard  him  a  brave  man?”  “Well,  you  see, 
some  time  ago,  1  got  u  divorce  from  my  w  ife.” 
“Yes.”  “That  man  married  her.” 

“What  do  you  think!”  said  Clara;  “that 
horrid  Tom  Brown  proposed  to  me  last  even¬ 
ing.  He  hummed  and  hawed  a  longtime,  but 
finally  spunked  up  courage  to  ask  me  for  my 
hand.”  “And  what  did  you  say,  dear?”  asked 
Delia.  “Ray  ?  Why,  i  told  him  I  couldn’t  be 
so  cruel  as  to  burden  bim  with  a  third  hand, 
when  he  ilidn’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  two 


a  WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
Themovt  perfect  Mill  for  grin  dins 
sto  *11  grain,  for  feed  or  family  meal, 
now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
cue  third  more  with  same  power 
Wu.n  any  older. 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses. 
HorsePowers,  Corn  Shelters.  Feed 
'5?'  Cutters.  Scrapers,  Are. 

7UTMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  8T.  LOUIS,  MO 


&  Saw-Mill, 


The  Lightest  Draft  Mower 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


R 


GUARANTEED  TO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  THE  MEAT 


he  already  had — the  awkward  booby!” 


THK  FJTJR  QUARTERS |OF  THE  WORLD. 


pissccUanfoujs  guUcrtitfng. 


HUMBUGGED  AGAIN. 

I  mitv  *o  mucll  said  about  the  merits  of  Hop  Bitters, 
ami  my  wife  who  wn«  always  doctoring,  aim  never 
well,  leased  nu  no  urgently  to  net  her  some.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  hum  bugged  again  and  I  am  gl  id  I  did, 
for  In  less  than  two  months’  use  of  the  Hitlers  my 
wife  was  cured,  And  she  has  remained  ho  for  eight 
een  months  since.  I  like  such  humbugging.-  H.  T., 
St.  Paul.— IVtiM'er  Press. 

K ai.avi *7.00.  Mien  ,  Kelt. 3,  UNO. 

I  know  Hop  Bitters  will  hear  recommendation  hon¬ 


est  encomiums,  and  give  them  eredlt  for  making 
cure,  all  i  be  pioprietors  <  lain)  for  them.  1  have 
kept  them  since  they  were  ll rut  offered  to  the  public. 
They  took  high  rank  Truro  the  first  and  mulutalned 
It,  and  are  more  i  ailed  for  tlr*n  «U  others  combined. 
So  long  as  they  keep  up  their  Idtili  reputation  for 


FEED  MILL 

Has  no  equal.  Warranted  to  grind  faster. do  better  work, 
and  to  be  mote  serviceable  than  any  feed  mill  made, 
The  inner  grinding  burr  makes  three  revolutions  while 
the  outer  burr  ami  team  make  one,  which  greatly  m- 
ei-eases  its  grinding  capacity  over  old  -tyle  ungear  d 
mid.  Send  fur  illustrated  descriptive  circular  Addre  a 

STOVER  MFG.  GO.,  ILLINOIS. 


PIANO-FORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch, WorlnnansMp  &  DnraMlily. 

w  W1UUM  K  TV  ABE  <fc  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 
No.  J13  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  i*  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Us  oilier  name. 

The  reason  why  Llnsceil  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrlt 
loua  of  all  foods  Is  because  ll  eontnlUR  the  Inrgcst  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  ubidanee: 

The  effeeis  of  Nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Mkai.,  may  be  brleily  sunimed  qp  us  follow*: 

1,  Fed  wltli  straw  or  Other  course  roddet'  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  value  ns  food  not  attainable  in  any  oilier  way. 

3.  They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

:i.  They  lav  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  In  all  the  organs, 
ft.  They  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  of  animal*  red  with  them. 

«!.  They  prevent  disease  by  keening  the  oroans  In  a 
healthy  condition  Linseed  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  in  Bog  I’holera,  and  has  never  failed  10  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  L  almost  needless  to  say.  that  1u  order  to  derive 
much  turned)  •  riom  the  use  of  Linseed  Mcul  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  hull  of  all  uu  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  tic  Likskkm 

MKAI- 

fjrklcMr  send  inn  .ample  order  or  for  circular 
and  uH •s.'s  Orders  will  he  promptly  filled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parlies: 

Cleveland  tin  seed  Oil  ('«..  Cleveland.  Oli'o. 

Toledo  l.lnsrmfiil  <  o..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Ifciroit  I.  in  weed  Oil  «'n..  Detroit  .tli.liigan. 

]  I*.  Kviilts  ik  Co..  I  udiailupolis,  led. 

Hi  t’linl  I  Disced  II  I  I'll  ,  S*|.  I'liul  >1  Mill. 
Cinciuiiiitl  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati. *»hio. 

3VE-  W.  X>XJ3XTX3CAJVg 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Uerehcron  Horae*  valued  nt  #8,000,000, 
which  Includes 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whoso  puritr  of  blood  IsfcHlnblished  l>v  t.hnr pedigree® 
recorded  in  the  HT 1  1>  BOOK*?  OF  FltAMfi, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

f*Ti»CK  on  Han d i 

1GO 

Import  edUrood  Hares 

250 

Imported  Stallions 

Old  enough  for 

service, 

100  COLTS 

Two  year*  old  and 
younger. 

/  UeeogrdJ’.lnR  the  prin- 
r  elide  accepted  by  all 
intelligent  breeders  that, 
however  well  bred  animals 
_  .  .  _____  may  be  said  to  be.il  (heir 

itedigrees  are  mu  recorded,  and  cannot  be  authentically 
given,  they  should  he  valued  only  a*  grades,  I  w  ill  sell  all 
infim  _ _ HUMPB 

Igrce  verified  by  the  original 
French  certificate  of  If*  number  and  record  in  the  Stud 
Book  in  France,  1  -40  P»qrr  Catalogue  sent  Tins*.  It  is 
illustrated  with  Six  Pme  Horses  qfthe  Exhibition  of  the 
Jfifnii(ni&  Perchenmns  of  Fianco.  18U4,  uur- 
ohared  by  M.  W  Dunham  and  drawn  from  life  by  Kona 
Bun  hr  ur,  the  most  famous  of  all  animal  painter*. 


Removed  toftlca.  New  Yorlc.W  here  there  has  been 
erected  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
Faelorie*  In  ttio  country.  Here,  with  largely 
I arreased  Capital.  ttie  best  Improved  niaefiln- 
ery.  skilled  workmen,  and  none  bul  the  best 
material,  we  will  make  an  improved  nuehine, 
tiiut  will  tin*  e  uo  e«|in»l. 

AftCUTQ  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

AUCll  I  O  In  *11  UNOCCUPIED TERHITOKY. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  the  lbir.l  New  Yorker. 


mast,  foos  &  co., 

eLD,  0., 

TURER  S 
OF 

bine 

E 

jines 

Strong  n lid  Durable,  will  lint  Swell,  Shrink, 
Warp,  or  Rutile  in  the  Wind, 

Als-  K  ICR  EYE  IKON  FENCING. 

The  BITCKF.Y  K  FORC  E  PUMP  never  freezes  In  winter. 
I  fr  send  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


VICTORY  CORN 
MILL. 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  Is  a  complete  sue. 
cess,  grinding  the  com  and 
cob  together,  and  for  this 
kind  of  grinding  wc  defy 
competition  It  also  grinds 
oil  cakes. crackers,  and  all 
kinds  or  grain  u-ed  lor 
feeding,  and  with  our 
cleaning  attachment  shells 
corn  at  the  rate  of  HO  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  Capacity,  ■, 
SO,  and  85  bushels  per  hour. 
Warranted  In  every  re¬ 
spect.  For  clreularsaddresg 


THOMAS  ROBERTS.  Springfield.  O. 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


MILL. 


POSITIVELY 


THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Com,  and  all  (1  rains. 

Made  In  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  arc  a  special  metal 
prrlrttly  hurdi  are  kcII-mIiii  i  peu- 
Ing,  andean  he  run  In  either  direc¬ 
tion,  making  them  very  du  ruble. 

Send  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 

THEFOOSMFG.CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

BlfUMONII,  L\D. 

Manufacturers  of  fe-.  _  -^4^ 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills' IT 


iu  the  country,  Send  for 
description  m,d  pries*. 
State  you  saw  ihb  I,  j 

Rural  Nkw-Yobker 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


T'tiird  and  Dauphin  fits.,  lMiiladclphia,  Pa 

^  the  ^  THIS 
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a  |  S  no.  lo,  _  vv. 

1 1  3  FAMILY  OOOO 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Sold  by  all 

mention  this  PAPER.  ^EWS  CAN  Hardware  Dealers. 

Xested  and  Endorsed  by  100  Agricultural  journals. 

Farm  and  Fireside  snys:  Amerlran  Agriculturist  says; 

“After  testing,  each  editor  immediately  “ These  Choppers  excel  anything  of  the 

ordered  an  Enterprise  Moat  Chopper  for  bis  kind  made  in  cither  Hemisphere, 
family  use.” 

WE  PREFER  YOU  BOY  FROM  YOUR  DEALER.  IF  HE  IS  OUT  OF  THEM,  SEND  MONEY 
TO  US.  WE  WILL  SHIP  BY  NEXT  FAST  TRAIN. 


bob)  o 
ooo  o 


ooc 

Sold  by  all 


THE 

GreatAmericah 


^  Greatest  tnducementa  ever  of- 

fered.  Now’syonrtlmetogetup 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea* 
and  fotleer.  and  secure  a  beau 
tlful  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Rose 
China  Tea  Set.orHanosome  Dec¬ 
orated  Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold 
Band  Moss  Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars 
address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  T  ►  A  C O  . 
P.  O.  Box  339,  31  CSc  33  Ve»ey  Hi.,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEW  S  to 

LADIES! 


Vol.  XLIII.  No.  1818.  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  1884  prick  five  cents. 

_ _ _ ’  •  *2.00  PER  TEAR. 

_  [Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  tn  the  year  13«,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


\  &rd)itfctu«. 


A  HANDSOME  RESIDENCE. 

,r  HE  style  of  our  architecture  is 

each  year  becoming  more  ar- 
S  tistic  and  ornamental.  The 
O 1  Pld  fashioned  square  or  rectan- 
*u,ar  houses  are  giving  way  to 
'  /*  \  4)  ■  -.  those  of  many  gables  and  bay 
windows.  Mr.  D.  J,  Kuhn, 
yS)  architect,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  very 
convenient  and  tasty  modern  house  which  is 
now  being  erected  for  Mr.  11  J  L  >gan,  of  Lo¬ 
gan’s  Ferry,  Allegany  Co.,  Pa.  We  have  had 
it  engraved,  und  present,  at  Fig.  483,  the  per¬ 
spective  view  of  the  same.  The  cellar  and 
basement  are  seven  feet  high ;  the  first  story 
ten  feet,  and  the  secoud  story  nine  feet  six  in¬ 
ches  It  has  abo  a  roomy  and  well  fiuished 
attic.  This  house  is  built  of  brick  as  high  as 
the  second  floor;  above  that  it  is  fiuished  in 
shingles  cut  to  ornamental  patterns;  but  its 
structure  can  be  varied— It  can  be  all  brick  or 
all  frame  as  may  please  the  owner. 

The  first  floor  plau  is  given  at  Fig.  484;. and  . 
that  of  the  second  flour  at  Fig.  485.  In  both 
the  lettering  and  figures  sufficiently  explain 
the  arrangement. 


A  CONVENIENT  BARN  AND  SHED. 


To  make  tbe  greatest  success  in  farming  we 
must  be  so  prepared  that  we  can  use  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  turning  the  bay  and  coarse  grains  of 
the  farm  into  meat,  milk  or  butter,  saving  and 
returning  to  the  land  the  manure  made;  and 
to  do  this  to  the  best  ndvuntage  it  becomes 
very  important  that  we  have  a  good  and  con¬ 
venient  set  of  barns.  It  Is  not  at  ull  necessary 
that  they  be  ornamental  or  expensive,  so  long 
as  they  are  commodious,  conveniently  warm 
and  well  ventilated. 

We  give  this  week  (Fig  486)  the  perspective 
of  a  very  convenient  barn,  sheds,  and  yard. 
This  was  furnished  us  by  Mr.  John  Morrison, 
of  Oban,  P.  O.,  Canada.  It  possesses  the  ad 
vantage  of  being  sO  compactly  arranged  that 
but  very  little  handling  Is  necessary,  the  for¬ 
age  being  mostly  stored  above  the  stables, 
thus  necessitating  the  least  amount  ol  travel¬ 
ing  iu  feeding  tbe  stock.  This  feature,  com¬ 
bined  with  tne  complete  protection  of  the 
yard  in  three  directions  from  the  winds,  and 
the  good  appearance  of  the  structure  as 
shown,  makes  it  a  very  attractive  plan.  If 
one  cares  to  u»e  only  the  barn  and  a  part  of 
the  sheds,  he  eau  do  so,  or  he  can  build  it  in 
pieces,  as  bis  means  may  justify.  The  cost 
will  vary  according  to  locality  and  also  with 
the  amount  of  ornamentation  used,  so  that  it 
can  be  made  to  use  up  anywhere  from  $2,000 
to  *3,600 

We  give  in  Fig.  437  the  ground-plan  of  the 
barns  and  yards,  being  the  basement  plan  of 
the  barn.  The  barn  proper  is  40  by  60  feet. 
The  additions  at  each  end  are  30  by  34  feet. 
The  sheds  at  each  side  of  the  yard  arc  13  by  80 
feet  each.  A  A  are  the  cattle  stables,  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  33  heads  of  cows  and 
cattle  of  various  sizes;  B  is  the  horse  stable; 
C  C  C  are  tne  sheep  pens,  showing  alleys  and 
feeding  racks.  D  is  a  driving  burn  used  by 
the  owner  for  storing  wagons  and  farm  tools, 
or  it  can  be  used  for  additional  cattle  or  sheep 
accommodations,  if  so  desired.  E  is  a  box 
stall  convenient  to  stable;  F,  harness  room; 
G,  an  oat- box  under  and  supplied  from  the 
granary  above;  H  H,  hen-houses,  isolated  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  barns  ana  other 
buildings;  1,  well;  K  K,  bog-pens,  also  isola¬ 
ted  from  main  buildings;  L  is  a  commodious 
root  cellar,  14  by  18  feet,  connected  with  the 
barn  and  situated  under  tbe  driveway  leading 
to  the  barn  above;  N  N,  are  calf  pens;  O  O, 


sheds,  and  the  windows  and  doors,  and  also 
the  passages  are  clearly  shown  in  the  plau. 
At  Fig  488,  we  show  the  plan  of  barn  above 
the  basement,  which  clearly  explains  itself. 
The  plau  is  drawn  on  the  scale  of  80  feet  to  the 
inch.  In  the  yard  Is  shown  a  corn-crib  with 
covered  driveway,  K. 

Rural  2opk5. 


©ximlmrut  (Sroumk  of  the  gtural 
$kw-lovher. 

NEW  RASPBERRIES. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  useless  to  introduce 
new  fruits  which  are  inferior  to  old  kinds — 
and  this  is  true  enough  in  the  main.  It  is  also 
true,  however,  that  uow  varieties  may  excel 
the  old  in  a  single  respect  while  inferior  in 
others,  and  they  may  be  of  value  for  this 
single  excellence.  For  example,  the  Hansell 
Raspberry  is  desirable  for  its  earliness  and 
firmness;  the  Marlboro  for  the  size  of  its  ber¬ 


ries;  the  .Shaffer’s  Colossal  (or  Colossal,  as  it 
had  better  Ik*  called,)  for  the  sprightli ness  and 
size  of  its  berries;  the  Caroline  for  produc¬ 
tiveness,  etc.;  while  these  newer  kinds  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  many  older  varieties,  some  in  vigor, 
some  in  quality,  firmness  or  color. 

The  new  raspberry,  Meredith  Queen,  is  of 
this  specially  valuable  class.  Our  plaut  was 
received  from  E,  J.  Brownell,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
May  26th,  1888.  He  found  it  growing  wild  in 
the  Summer  of  1880  in  an  exposed  situation  in 
the  town  of  Meredith,  Delaware  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
Being  struck  with  its  vigor  and  productive¬ 


ness,  as  well  as  with  its  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fruit,  he  removed  it  to  bis  own 
grounds.  He  says  that  it  endured  the  Winter 
unharmed,  when,  by  its  side,  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter  was  killed  to  the  ground.  He  further 


says:  “Transplanted  bushes  bore  wonderfully. 
It  is  rather  late  and  holds  out  longer  than  auy 
other  variety  lu  oiy  grounds.” 

The  canes  of  our  plant  are  five  feet  high. 
The  berries,  in  ripening,  first  turn  to  a  buff 
color;  they  theu  become  flushed  with  red,  and 
when  fully  ripe  become  of  a  reddish-salmon, 
so  that  there  are  three  differently  colored  ber¬ 
ries  on  the  bush.  The  berries  are  very  juicy, 
of  excellent  quality,  medium  in  size,  as  shown 
in  our  illustration  (Fig. 489,  p.797),  and  not  firm. 
For  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  fruit,  as 
well  as,  perhaps,  for  the  thriftiness  und  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  plants  iregarding  which  we  canuot 
definitely  speak  at  present),  it  may  prove  very 
acceptable  for  home  use. 

KIEFFER  AND  MIKADO. 

We  have  before  us  several  Kfeffer  pears 
and  several  of  the  Japan  pears  “Mikado.”  At 
a  little  distance  we  should  like  to  have  some 
of  our  friends  who  call  the  Kielfer  a  “hybrid,” 
tell  us  which  is  Kiefferand  which  is  “Mikado." 
The  difference  iu  the  quality  of  these  two 
pears  is  no  more  than  that  which  may  be 


looked  for  in  the  fruit  of  seedlings  of  any  other 
pear.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  called  a 
“hybrid”  at  all,  and  a  greater  pity  that  a 
double  parentage  should  be  assumed  while 
the  probabilities  point  to  lbs  being  simply  a 
self-seedling.  That’s  the  way  that  some  pomol- 
ogists  who  have  .things  to  sell  disregard  ac¬ 
curacy  iu  order  to  popularize  what  they  have 
for  sale. 

JOHNSON  GRASS,  EVERGREEN  MIL¬ 
LET-SORGHUM  HALAPENSE. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wood- 


bridge  Strong,  of  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following: 

“I  sowed  Johnson  Grass  seed  on  a  strip  of 
land  80  feet  by  10  teet  in  size.  The  seed  was 
not  sown  until  the  middle  of  July,  I  think,  in 


1883.  It  came  up  finely  and  got  to  be  abou 
ten  inches  high  before  frost.  I  cut  some  of  it 
close  to  the  ground  before  frost,  and  removed 
it  so  as  to  leavo  the  ground  entirely  exposed 
to  the  Winter  to  test  it.  The  rest  l  left  uncut 
to  protect  its  roots.  This  Spring  it  cauio  up 
finely  over  the  whole  strip,  aud  I  have  uot  at 
auy  time  been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  it. 
It  stands  some  seven  feet  high  (Sept.  18)  and 
is  full  of  seed  which  I  shall  save  for  planting. 

I  also  have  some  that  has  endured  two  Win¬ 
ters  perfectly.  1  suppose  it  yields  on  this 
strip,  of  ordinarily  fertile  land,  at  the  rate  of 
six  tons  and  upwards  to  the  acre.  I  shall  sow 
it  largely  on  my  farm  next  season.  1  think  it 
will  be  best  to  put  it  in  at  the  time  we  plant 
corn.  It  will  not  furnish  early  pasture,  but 
it  comes  in  grandly  when  all  other  grasses 
are  ruined  by  heat  and  drought.  Frost  kills 
the  top  as  quickly  and  effectually  ns  it  kills 
growingcorn.  Theodore  8.  Van  Dykeo  very  ob¬ 
servant  and  Intelligent  resident  of  California, 
uow  visiting  me,  has  seen  my  Johnson  Grass 
and  at  once  recognized  it  as  the  same  that  he 
has  frequently  seen  growing  in  California  and 
which  is  there  known  us  ‘Evergreen  Millet.’  ” 

A  packet  of  this  Johnson  Grass  seed  will  be 
seutoutiuour  present  Free  Seed-Distribution, 
and  an  account  of  bow  it  bas  grown  here  dur- 
.ug  the  pusi  two  yt  ais  will  be  fuUud  in  om 
supplement  of  Nov.  8th,  page  737. 

LAXTON’S  NEW  PEAS. 

Thomas  Laxton,  of  Bedford,  England,  has 
probably  given  more  attention  to  raising  new 
varieties  of  peas  than  any  other  person  living 
or  dead,  and  many  of  them  have  beou  offered 
iu  American  catalogues  for  years  as  among 
the  best  of  their  kinds.  A  reference  to  any 
catalogue  of  to  day  will  show  that  tbe  lists  of 
peas  are  well  sprinkled  with  varieties  to 
which  his  name  is  attached.  Last  Spring  Mr. 
Laxton  sent  us  six  of  his  lutost  crosses,  uot 
yet  Introduced,  with  the  request  that  we 
would  te9t  them,  reporting  only  upon  thoso 
which  gave  promise  of  superior  excellence. 
The  list  of  peas  is  now  so  long  that  it  is  really 
unwise  to  lengthen  it,  unless  by  the  addition 
of  those  which,  while  they  equal  tho  old 
kinds  in  general  value,  are  decidedly  better  iu 
one  or  more  respect*.  Among  this  lot  of 
peas  we  were  very  well  pleased  with  his  No. 
4,  a  cross  between  Telephone  and  British 
Queen.  The  seeds  are  whitish,  wrinkled  and 
of  the  largest  size,  while  In  quality  they  are 
sweet  and  tender.  The  vines  grew  to  the 
bight  of  about  five  feet,  the  stems  aud  foliage 
being  largo  and  vigorous.  The  peas  com¬ 
menced  to  ripeu  June  27,  continuing  until 
July  15,  The  Illustration  (Fig.  490,  page  7i)4) 
shows  the  average  size  of  the  pod. 

Laxton’8  No  3  is  also  a  second-early  or 
main-crop  pea,  giving  a  good  picking  June 
27.  The  pods  are  often  in  pairs,  50  of  which 
weighed  1.1%  ounces,  contained  358  seeds 
which  weighed  six  ounces.  They  are  the 
greenest  of  peas  when  cooked,  and,  though 
quite  tender  and  sweet,  can  uot  be  rated  as  of 
the  first  quality.  It  Isa  cross  between  John 
Bull  and  Laxton’a  William  1st, 

Laxton 's  No  3  is  a  cro-a  between  Omega 
(late)  und  Lax  ton’s  Dr.  Hogg  (second  early). 
It  is  a  greenish-blue,  wrinkled  pea.  The 
vines  were  five  feet  in  hight,  giving  the  first 
picking  June  25.  Fifty  pods  weighed  10% 
ounces  and  contained  340  seed,  which  weighed 
five  ounces.  The  peas,  when  cooked,  are  a 
bright  green,  tcuder  aud  sweet.  The  vines 
were  very  prolific,  bearing  peas  lower  down 


The  Three  Thousand  Dollars'  worlh  of  pres¬ 
ents  are  offered  to  subscribers  alone.  A  U  pro¬ 
fessional  club  agents  will  be  rigidly  excluded 
f  rom  this  list.  We  wish  to  offer  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  a  liberal  compensation  for  any  work  they 
may  be  willing  to  do  to  extend  the  Rural’s 
circulation  and  influence  for  1885. 
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grafted.  But  the  fruit  does  not  hold  to  the 
tree  like  Alexander,  and  I  have  not  yet  got 
a  mature  specimen  to  try  the  quality.  The 
season  is  late  Fall,  here. 

I  think  the  Rural's  potato  experiments  are 
going  to  stir  up  a  good  deal  of  emulation  in 
regard  to  large  crops.  If  editor  Cheever  can 
get  488  bushels  on  an  acre  in  Massachusetts,  I 
don’t  see  why  some  Maine,  V ermont,  or  Prov¬ 
incial  farmer  may  not  grow  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  bushels.  I  have  grown  the  Harison  in 
the  garden  at  the  rate  of  10  hills  to  the  bushel, 
or  about  700  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  once 
grew  460  bushels  of  Prolifics  (410  marketable) 
on  a  scant  acre,  no  particular  paius  being 
taken.  To  get  a  big  crop  we  should  plant  a 
variety  that  sets  many  tiibers,  and  then  give 
the  right  treatment  to  make  those  tubers 
grow  as  big  as  possible. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Hammond  (721)  rating 
the  Salem  Grape  so  high,  for  it  does  well  here, 
and  the  Eumelan  also.  Israellais  also  a  suc¬ 
cess  over  a  series  of  years,  a  flue  conical 
bunch,  well  Oiled  but  not  crowded,  and  with 
a  handsome  bloom. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  brought  me  several  of  his 
new  seedling  grapes  recently,  art  pure  Ameri¬ 
can.  One  white  variety  is  handsome,  sweet, 
and  with  a  genuine  Muscat  flavor.  Another, 
a  fine  red  grape  of  good  size  and  fine  cluster 
(cross  of  Walter  on  Eumelan),  has  the  most 
aromatic  fragrance,  the  finest  flavor  and  the 
firmest  flesh  (when  dead-ripe)  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  grape  I  have  known.  Its  skin  is  as  free 
from  bad  taste,  when  chewed,  as  that  of 
Poughkeepsie  Red.  It  is  also  early.  If  the 
vine  is  right,  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  “  com¬ 
ing  grapes.” 

Rural,  Nov.  8. — Your  experiment  with 
nitrate  of  soda  on  corn  (p.  729)  accords  with 
several  of  my  own,  and  shows,  I  think  quite 
conclusively,  that  the  omission  of  nitrogenous 
material  from  corn  fertilizers  is  not  desirable, 
wheu  the  crop  is  to  depend  upon  the  fertilizer 
alone.  But  when  stable  manure  is  used  iu 
connection  with  a  fertilizer  in  the  bill,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  nitrogen  may  be  profitably  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Harris  asks  (p.  782),  “  will  not  the  soil 
bo  deficient  in  phosphate  before  it  is  deficient 
in  potash?”  In  strong,  rich  clay  soils  undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  these  are  not  our  la)st  potato  soils, 
which,  in  Vermont,  are  more  or  less  sandy. 
Such  are  soon  exhausted  of  their  potash  by  re¬ 
peated  potato  crops,  but  are  immediately 
restored  to  their  original  productiveness  by  a 
free  dressing  of  hard  wood  ashes.  If  then 
they  are  kept  in  pot  <toes  they  will,  after  two 
to  five  crops,  fall  off  again  unless  they  receive 
a  dressing  of  bone  fertilizer.  With  raw  bone 
and  ashes  1  have  raised  potatoes  right  along, 
getting  full  crops  for  ID  years,  giving  stable 
manure  but  twice  in  that  time. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Gen.  Ij6  Due’s  remarks  on 
the  Land  Laws  (p.  754).  The  General  was  the 
best  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  we  over  had. 

Newport,  Vt. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  Oct.  25  — One  ought  to  be  very 
careful  in  objecting  to  what  B.  F.  J,  says;  yet 
I  think  he  is  not  quite  right  in  saying  (page  698) 


M.  O'F.  rather  resents  Mrs.  Fisher’s  remark 
about  the  superiority  of  Chinamen  to  Irish 
girls  (p.  700).  The  initials  give  a  clue  to  the 
cause  of  sensitiveness.  One  thing  has  always 
been  strange  to  me — that  people  of  a  nation¬ 
ality  which  has  been  kindly  received  and  well 
prospered  amongst  ns,  should  be  so  ready  to 
treat  people  of  other  nationalities,  seeking  the 
same  hospitality,  with  contempt,  hate  and 
often  with  outrage.  The  Irish,  truly,  are  a 
trying  people  to  those  best  disposed  to  like 
them  and  wish  them  well.  Their  perfervid 
temperament  is  as  much  too  much  for  others 


i’uli)  Crops. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  ROOT  CULTURE. 

The  method  of  growing  mangels  described 
by  Dr.  Hoskins  in  a  late  Rural  as  that  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Mr.  Macomber  of  Vermont,  is  very 
nearly  similar  to  one  I  have  adopted  for  grow¬ 
ing  Ruta  bagas,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  every  farmer  who  wishes  to  grow  beets  or 
turnips  with  the  least  expeuse  of  labor,  to  the 
main  feature  of  the  Mr.  Macotnber’s  method 
— the  substitution  of  intelligently  used  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  slow  and  tiresome  labor  with  hoe 
and  fingers. 

For  Ruta  bagas  I  prefer  to  scatter  the  fertil¬ 
izer  along  the  drills  to  sowing  it  broadcast.  The 
first  few  days  after  the  young  turnip  plant 
makes  its  appearance  above  ground  is  usually 
the  critical  period  of  its  growth;  a  turnip 
plant  stunted  then,  rarely  afterwards  makes 
amends  for  the  check  it  has  received.  Then  is 
the  time  It  requires  the  full  benefit  of  some 
easily  assimilable  fertilizer  placed  near  to 
its  young  roots,  to  push  it  ahead,  that  it  may 
quickly  gain  strength  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  My 
practice  is  to  mark  the  rows  SO  inches  apart, 
scatter  the  fertilizer  along  the  drill  opened  by 
the  marker,  and  mix  it  with  the  soil  by  ninning 
a  narrow'  cultivator  along  the  rows.  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  tore-mark:  a  large  tooth  in 
the  rear  of  the  center  beam  of  the  cultivator 
re-marks  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  running  a  seed-drill. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  up,  run  jthe 
double-wheel  hand  hoe  along  the  rows,  the 
machine  hoes  passing  once  on  both  sides  of 
the  row,  and  if  the  ground  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  is  free  from  clods  and  stone,  it  will 
work  quite  close  to  the  plants.  Keep  the 


than  most  tall-growing  vines  usually  do. 
They  are  generally  borne  in  pairs. 

Laxton's  No.  1  is  a  cross  between  the  Ear¬ 
liest  of  All  and  Ringleader.  It  is  early.  The 
seeds  are  round  In  shape, and  iu  color  blue.  The 
vine*  grew  two -and  one-half  feet  high. 

Laxton’s  No.  9  is  a  cross  between  Omega 
and  Telephone.  Vines  two-aud-one  half  feet 
high,  very  branching  and  strong.  Very  pro¬ 
lific.  Pods  well  filled  and  often*- r  single  than 
in  pairs.  First  picking  July  8.  Fifty  pods 
weighed  14  ounces,  contained  854  seeds  which 
weighed  seven-and-one-eighth  ounces.  Mar¬ 
rowy,  sweet,  binder. 

Laxton’b  No.  14  is  a  cross  between  an  unin¬ 
troduced  seedling  aud  Telephone.  Seed  green¬ 
ish-white,  wrinkled.  Vines  three  feet  high, 
large  leaves.  The  pods,  which  are  very  large, 
are  borne  singly.  The  vines  are  fairly  pro¬ 
lific.  Fifty  pods  weighed  17 ounces,  contained 
890  seeds  which  weighed  seven-and-eight- 
ninth  ounces.  Very  tender,  meaty,  sweet. 
Dark  green  when  cooked.  Skin  rather 
papery. 

Comparing  the  above  latest  novelties  among 
peas  with  our  report  of  the  Btratagem,  to  be 
sent  to  Rural  subscribers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
little  if  any,  real  improvement  over  the  Strat¬ 
agem  seems  to  have  been  secured.  The  past 
season  the  latter  ripened  July  1st,  the  vines 
being  two-and  one-half  feet  high.  Fifty  peas 
(pods)  weighed  YA%  ounces— contained  374 
seeds  which  weighed  nine-and-one-eigbth 
ounces.  The  pods  grow  in  pairs  and  the  vines 
are  very  prolific. 


NEW  POTATO  TESTS. 


SOIL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 


Thb  soil  U  a  moist,  mellow  loam,  InohntnK  n  little 
to  olay,  and  this  1*  the  fourth  conaecutlve year  In 
which  potatoes  have  hern  raised  on  It.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dresHlDgB  of  salt,  kalnlt.bone. 
etc  ,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  1,3(10  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spade*  wide,  flve  inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  In  past,  seasons,  were 
duR.  The  soil  In  ihe  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
pieces  (two  eyes  each),  placed  one  foot  apart  upon 
this,  aud  then  cover,  d  with  an  Inch  of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  utid  tin-  trench 
filled  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
between  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  hoeing 
is  required,  since  the  plants  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  The  soil  Is  nrvrr  hillr.d-ui>  about  the  plants, 
bat  Keptat  the  same  level  over  the  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  ourobject  Is  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  Ibey  ure  eupuble  in  a 
rich  soil  specially  prepared  for  them. 

Early  Maine  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  J. 

H.  Gregory,  of  ( _ - 

Marblehead, 

Mas*.,  and  planted  ^ 

April  28.  The  seed 

planted,  were  in  a  wlff  11(111®^ 
perfect  state  of  'ISISiS^E  i 

preservation.  §  j  '({j\\\\mfelE 

Vines  spreading.  Ij  j 

The  crop  was  bar-  jl  ■  IBfift 

vested  August  19.  Ifllft 

The  color  is  about  llKlIGKIK 

tlmt.  of  Early  Rose,  I  || 

sometimes  of  a  111111 

deeper  piuk  about  J  ffi  lf  ML 

the  eyes,  which  are  jfc 

not  so  prominent  j  ftlllBi: 

as  in  that  variety.  !  IllftlS 

The  shape  of  tenest  I 

shape,  as  shown  in  '  |||||  ft 

our  accurate  illus-  II  |  |j|  W, 

tration,  Fig.  491, 

was  at  the  rate  of  1 

acre,  averaging  I  f  flfllm 

nine  to  the  hill.  Ij  I 

Among  the  best,  j  1  1  j  Bul  l  ft 

five  tubers  weigh-  Ijjjj  .  f  i  ! 
ed  two  pounds  14  |  'M! 

ounces.  In  num-  J  1 

were  of  market-  / 

able  size.  Eaten  //; mIJmM 

Oct,  2,  the  quality 

was  thought  to  be  ' 

the  flesh  nearly  ^ 

Laxton’s  New  Pea, No.  4. 

TREMONTwasre-  Fig  m  (See  page  793.) 
ceived  from  B.  K. 

Bliss  &  Sons,  of 

New  York,  and  planted  April  7.  The  shoots 
were  among  the  first  to  appear  above 

ground.  Dug  Aug.  8;  the  yield  was  at  the 

rate  of  617.10  bushels  to  the  acre— 14  7-10  tub¬ 
ers  to  the  hill,  of  which  but  50  per  cent,  in 
numbers  were  of  marketable  size.  As  shown 
in  the  engraving  (Pig.  492,  p.  796),  the  Tremont 
is  smooth  with  few  eyes,  and  those  are  on 
the  surface.  The  sba  |  >e  is  round-  oblong,  some¬ 
times  flattened.  The  best  five  weighed  two 
pounds  4  ounces.  Eaten  Sept.  11,  they  were 
found  to  be  of  line  quality,  dry  and  mealy 
with  white  flesh. 
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Convenient  Barn  Yard  and  Sheds.  Fig.  486.  (See  page  793.) 


that  cool,  moist  climates  are  best  for  the  apple 
tree.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  apple  tree 
does  not  thrive  so  well  in  Northwestern 
Europe,  or  in  Oregon  aud  Washington,  as  it 
does  in  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  aud 
Michigan.  Its  failure  in  the  prairie  States  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  varieties  suited  to 
their  peculiar  soils  and  climate.  These  may 
perhaps  lie  found  in  North  eastern  Europe, 


as  it  is  for  themselves,  oftentimes.  The  "per- 
fervidutn  Scotorum”  of  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Britain  Is  still  to  the  fore  as  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Gallic  race  of  both  islands.  Yet 
they  have  their  share  of  good  qualities,  aud 
perhaps  no  more  bad  ones  than  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Rural’s  remarks  on  Extortionate 
Charges  (p.  704)  will  elicit  a  sympathetic  re- 
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and,  no  doubt,  will  in  time  be  developed  from 
native  prairie  seedlings,  like  Salome. 

Mr.  Hicks’s  notes  on  apples  (p.  698)  interest 
me.  Long  Island’s  own  seedlings  no  doubt 
will  in  the  end  suit  Long  Island  best.  I  see  he 
likes  Duchess  (of  Oldenburgh.)  It  is  rather 
curious  that  out  of  our  original  scanty  impor¬ 
tation  of  Russian  apples  (four  sorts)  Duchess, 


sponse  from  every  farmer  who  has  to  do  with 
corporations  anywhere.  In  New  England  (or 
at  least  in  Vermont)  the  railroads  cut  our 
throats  at  every  turn,  aud  are  now  lobbying 
our  Legislature  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  board  of  railway  commissioners, 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Rural,  Nov.  1. — All  hail  to  Secretary  Gar- 
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Astracban  and  Alexander  are  widely  grown, 
aud  Tetofskyonly  rejected.  The  latter  is  use¬ 
ful  lar  north,  but  the  Y ellow  Transparent  is 
everyway  better. 

G.  B.,  of  Georgia,  has  the  right  idea  about 
potatoes  (p.  699).  I  once  planted  some  of  the 
old  long  reds  on  a  spot  where  an  old  barn  and 
barnyard  had  been,  in  Kentucky.  The  tops 
grew  as  high  as  a  ten- rail  fence,  but  “nary” 
potato  was  worth  digging. 


field’s  acute  and  genial  face  (p.  713).  He  is 
much  younger  than  I  had  supposed  him,  but 
he  carries  his  characteristics,  as  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  them  from  a  study  of  his  work,  in  his 
countenance.  There  is  not  a  more  useful 
mau,  ora  man  more  happy  in  being  useful, 
amongst  all  our  good  farmers  and  fruit  men. 
Lo  lg  may  he  wave ! 

The  Red  Beitigheimer  apple,  figured  ou 
p.  716,  seems  to  be  hardy  here,  at  least  top- 
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space  bet  ween  the  rows  well  worked  with  the 
horse  hoe.  Repeat  the  work  with  the  hand 
wheel-hoe  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  or  until  the  plants  are  so 
large  as  to  prevent  its  passage.  When  the 
plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  chop  out 
with  a  hand  hoe,  leaving  clumps  of  plants  the 
distance  apart  at  which  itis  desired  the  single 
plants  should  stand.  Now  comes  the  only  fin¬ 
ger  work  that  is  required— to  thiu  the  clumps 
to  a  single  plant.  A  man  on  bis  hands  and 
knees,  taking  two  rows  at  a  time,  will  thin 
very  rapidly. 

I  am  now  harvesting  the  turnip  crop;  a  man 


from  life;  Fig.  496  is  a  cross-section ;  and  Fig. 
497  is  the  calyx  end. 

[These  two  apples  are  by  no  meaus  new,  but 
they  are  very  good.  The  Clyde  Beauty  is 
quite  popular  in  some  sections  of  Western 
New  York.  Wo  shall  next  week  give  cuts 
and  descriptions  of  more  of  these  hardy  ap¬ 
ples.— Eds.] 


standard,  and  perhaps  eight  feet  high.  In 
quality  the  fruit  is  very  good,  but  not  equal 
to  the  Bartlett.  It  colors  up  handsomely  in 
ripening.  j.  c.  M. 

Farmingdale,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


only  ones  which  are  good,  and  that  the  others 
will  never  make  good  plants.  Now  as  a 
plaut.  produced  on  a  runner  Is  simply  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  old  plant,  ft  can  make  no  possible 
difference  whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  twen¬ 
ty-first.  provided  only  that,  itis  a  well  grown 
plaut,  and  if  in  a  series  of  plants  on  t  he  same 
runner,  the  last,  one  happens  to  root  in  an  ex¬ 
tra  favorablo  place,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  best 
one.  In  a  late  Rukai,  I  find  the  question,  "Is 
the  first  plant  on  a  strawberry  ruuuor  a  male 
plant?”  Being,  a3  I  have  said,  a  portion  of 
the  old  plant,  it  must  be  like  the  old  plant  in 
all  essential  characteristics,  and  no  different 


THE  CONGRESS  PEAR,  ETC. 


SELECTION  OF  SEEDS. 


In  the  Spring  of  1878,  l  put  in  two  cions  of 
this  pear  in  the  top  of  a  Flemish  Beauty  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  sandy  loam  soil.  Both  of  them  lived 
and  made  a  fair  growth  during  that  and  the 

two  following  seasons, 
and  in  1880  gave  me 
|jfev  21  pears  that  weighed 

18>£  pounds.  In  1881,  I 
iMjy  had  some  50  specimens, 

not  weighed;  in  1882 

BHBlirlilk  I  had  three-quarters  of 

a  bushel,  six  of  the 
largest  weighing  six 
pounds  and  12  ounces. 

; '-:S|  *u  ^  obtained  one 

bushel,  the  largest 
fMI?  weighing  only  13 

ounces,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  extreme 
drought  of  the  season. 
This  past,  season  I  had 
bushel— 128  sped- 
~  mens;  of  an  average 

-r'  wetehfc  "l1  4  5  ounces 

each;  several  weighed 
- -  ~  '  18  ounces  each,  and 

F"Ff  «  w-Vo  r  k  er "  none  was  less  t  ,um 

Fig  493  ounces.  These  figures 

are  not  remarkable, 
yet  they  show  that  it 
appears  to  be  an  an  nua  1  bearer  of  large  size.  T t 
ripens  about  with  the  Bartlett,  and  with  pro¬ 
per  care  colors  up  a  fine  lemon  yellow  witli  a 
bright  red  chedt;  in  fact,  I  think  it  the  most 


SEED  POTATOES. — STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


Those  who  advise  us  on  the  above  subject, 
while  they  offer  a  great  many 
excellent  suggestions,  do  not 
ulways  properly  distinguish 
between  those  plants  which 
are  reproduced  from  seeds  and 
those  which  are,  in  practice, 
generally  multiplied  by  divi- 
sion  of  the  old  plants.  1  fully 
believe  that  any  one  who  un- 
derstands  the  subject,  cun,  by 
persistent  effort,  improve  most 
of  the  grains,  vegetables,  etc.,  :'i  JL 

to  an  almost  unlimited  ex-  ft 

tent,  by  proper  selection  of  ’ 

seed  for  a  series  of  years,  if 
suitable  precautions  are  taken 
to  avoid  mixture  with  other 
varieties,  and,  what  is  equally 
important  in  cases  where  they 

inferior  specimens.  I  have 
been  too  busy  with  other 

things  to  experiment  in  this  ‘  ‘  '  I V UVW;.-<y »v‘ 

direction  lately;  but  soon  Cellini,  Calyx  End.  Fig.  497, 

after  the  introduction  of  tho 

China  Fink,  I  destroyed  every  plant  in  my  1  from  others  on  the  same  runner 
beds,  which  produced  single  flowers,  just  which  properly  comes  in  here, 
as  soon  as  I  could  be  sure  any  one  would  be  idea  that  cions  should  bo  takei 
single,  and  by  this  method,  in  a  few  years,  I  wood,  and  that  those  taken  fre 
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Clyde  Beauty.  From  Nature, 


with  a  sharp  hoe  passes  along  clipping  the 
tops  of  two  rows  at  a  time;  another  follows 
with  a  short-tined  potato-hook,  and  rolls  out 
the  roots  almost  as  fast  as  he  cau  walk.  After 
a  few  hours’drying  in  thesun,  the  turnips  are 
thrown  into  rows  and  then  loaded  on  the 
wagon  for  drawing  to  tho  cellar;  most  of  the 
dirt  will  fall  utf  in  handling.  a.  o.  b. 

Orleans  Co  ,  V  t 


NOTES  IN  A  NORTHERN  ORCHARD 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D, 


A  few  notes  upon  some  of  the  hardier  ap¬ 
ples,  such  as  are  grown  in  Northern  Vermont 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  may  interest 
the  fruit-growiug  readers  of  the  Rural, 
Clyde  Beauty  is  a  native  of  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.„and  was  sent  to  me  some  dozen 
years  ago  by  Matthew  Mackie  of  that  county. 
The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  fully  as  hardy  as 
Fameuse,  spreading  in  habit,  with  strong 
branehuB,  and  peculiar  waved  and  crimped 
leaves,  like  a  beech.  It  is  a  moderate  and 
not  very  early  hearer  of  handsome  apples, 
well  distributed  over  the  tree  aud  of  brisk,  sub¬ 
acid  flavor,  very  good  for  cooking  and  fair 
for  dessert.  Season,  early  to  mid-winter.  Fig. 
493  shows  a  iikeuass  of  the  apple,  made  from 
life,  and  Fig  494  one  of  a  cross  section.  Color, 
greenish,  sprinkled  and  mottled  in  the  sun 
with  different  shades  of  red. 


Cellini.  From  Nature, 


showily  marked  pear  I  have  ever  seen.  As  to 
quality,  it  is  to  my  taste  only  fairly  good,  not 
first-class  by  any  means.  Flesh  coarse,  yet 
juicy  and  sweet.  I  think  it  well  worthy  of 
trial,  especially  as  a  market  variety. 

I  kT his  year,  as  during  the  pust 
two,  Kieffer  failed  to  come  to 
maturity  here  in  Central  Con- 
\  necticut;  the  fruit  was  only 

\  about  two-thirds  grown  when 

\  freezing  weather  came  on.  I 

think  it  will  not  do  to  plant 
north  of  New  York  City. 

j.  H.  hale. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


so  changed  the  character  of  the  plants  that  it  Mou*  of  all  tho  grain; 
was  rare  to  get  a  single  flower,  nearly  all  rience  of  those  who  hi 

coming  double.  It  would  seem  that  no  inte-  favorablo;  but  this  lm 

ligent  person  would  need  to  grr,. 

be  reminded  that  a  few  days’  jA 

delay  lu  such  matters  would  ^  --  : 

frustrate  the  intention;  but 

a  grower  of  flower  seeds  whom  /  ff 

I  visited  the  past  Snnuner,  In  /  ('•  ,j 

reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  /  yfffw 

single -flowered  balsams  should  /  ^ 

be  removed,  said  he  would  do  / 
so  before  the  seed  ripened !  / 

But  to  take  up  the  portion  of  / 
my  subject  which  I  wished  I 
particularly  to  comment  upon  I 

— potatoes  except  when  new  \  J 

varieties  are  grown,  do  not  in  \  Wi  ' 

any  sense  come  under  the  \  Sj  w(! 

rules  laid  down  for  seeds.  \ 

When  we  plant  an  Early  Rose  \  \|ii  f 

Potato,  for  instance,  we  simply  \ 
place  in  the  ground  a  portion  \ 

of  the  original  Early  Rose  \ 

that  cauie  from  seed  years  - 

ago,  and  It  is  my  firm  con-  Cellini.  Sectional  View, 

viction  that  a  potato  no 
larger  than  an  acorn,  is  quite  as  good  as  a  lar¬ 
ger  one,  if  properly  managed,  and  for  late 
planting  in  our  warm  climate  and  sandy  soil, 
such  a  tuber  is  much  better  than  a  very  large 
one;  for  experience  has  shown  me  that  when 
hot,  dry  weather  follows,  cut  potatoes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  liable  not  to  come  up,  and  it  is  well 
understood  now  that  one  or  two  stalks  in  a  hill 
produce  more  good-sized,  marketable  potatoes 
than  a  half  dozen  would  do.  All  that  is 
requisite  is  to  secure  a  strong  stalk,  aud  this 
can  be  done  with  very  small  tubers  by  placing 
them  in  a  single  layer  iu  a  light  and  rather 
dry  place  before  they  begin  to  sprout. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  first  and 
second  plants  on  strawberry  runners  are  tho 


yTHK  SOUVENIR  DU  CONGBKS 

PEAR. 

[Why  not  call  it  Congress?— 
Eds.] 

In  a  late  brevity  the  in 
quiry  was  made  whether  any 
reader  had  fruited  the  Souv- 
.  enir  du  Congres  Pear.  I  have 

done  so  for  two  years.  The 
fruit  is  larger  with  me  than  the 
Bartlett  growing  on  the  same  tree,  and  so 
abundant  were  the  pears,  that  1  had  to  pull 
many  off  to  prevent  their  breaking  down 
the  limbs.  They  were  perhaps  a  week  later 
than  the  Bartlett  on  the  same  tree  aud  in 
ripening  adhered  firmly  to  the  stems,  and 
there  were  sometimes  two  of  them  to  the 
same  fruit  spur.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size.  I 
had  some  on  a  large  tree,  and  the  branch  was 
loaded  with  those  that  weighed  from  12  to  14 
ounces  each,  and  on  the  original  Congres  tree 
that  I  got  from  the  nursery,  we  had  two 
specimens  which  weighed  17  ounces  bach;  one 
that  weighed  15;  and  another  that  weighed 
12  ounces.  The  tree  on  which  they  grew  is  a 


Clyde  Beauty.  Sectional  View. 


Cellini  is  an  English  culinary  apple  much 
grown  in  Canada,  and  popular  in  the  Montreal 
market.  A  few  years  since  Mr.  Downing  sent 
me  some  cions  obtained  by  him  from  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  iu  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  name  of  London  Pippin,  the  fruit  from 
which  proves  identical  with  Cellini.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  apple,  yellow,  with  red  stripes 
and  markings.  Season,  Sept. -Oct.  Its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  is  its  widely  open  calyx, 
the  segments  being  entirely  separate  around 
the  basin.  As  grown  here,  and  in  Canada, 
it  is  not  oblate,  as  described  by  Downing,  but 
rather  oblong-ovate.  The  tree  is  productive 


I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  medical  pro 
fession,  including  _ therein  the  veterinarian 
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that  the  disease  spread  slowly,  and  was  insidi¬ 
ous  in  its  advance.  Quarantines  as  now  estab¬ 
lished,  are  ineffectual.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
whence  all  the  cattle  in  our  herds  have  come, 
and  quarantining  ent  ire  herds  on  suspicion  is 
had  tor  owners.  The  speaker  recommended 
that  quarantines  bo  established  around  the  in¬ 
fected  districts,  and  urged  that  the  Bureau  of 
Information  t»e  made  permanent. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  Illinois  State  Veteri¬ 
narian,  exhibited  a  diseased  lung,  and  talked 
about  pleuro  pneumonia  He  said  this  disease 
existed  in  Illinois  in  len  herds,  all  of  which 
bad  been  isolated  He  awarded  to  Dr.  Sal¬ 
mon  credit  for  detecting  the  present  disease  in 
this  State.  Ho  said  it  was  an  injustice  to 
owners  of  Jerseys  to  declare  that  breed,  as 
most  liable  to  the  malady.  In  their  native 
island  this  disease  is  unknown. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Prof.  Daw,  of 
Cornell  University.  Dr.  Gadsden  moved  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  bo  sent  to  that  gentleman, 
who  had  been  President  of  the  late  Treasury 
Cattle  Commission.  Commissioner  Loring 
moved  that  this  should  not  bo  done,  because 
of  the  fierce  and  uucallod  for  attack  of  the 
Professor  upon  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  The  Commissioner  declared 
that  the  quarantine  arrangements  of  this 
country  are  perfect.  Last  year  the  importer* 
were  somewhat  inconvenienced,  yet  they  ap¬ 
proved  the  quarantine.  The  speaker  also 
declared  that  the  censures  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Did  stry  in  Prof  Law’s 
letter  were  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  letter  would  be  dropped  out  of  sight. 
William  Ball,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  J,  H. 
Sanders,  of  Illinois,  affirmed  friendship  for 
Prof.  Luw,  yet  thought  his  letter  should  be 
suppressed.  Dr  Gadsden  tried  to  explain 
his  motion,  and  was  discourteously  choked  off, 
his  motion  being  emphatically  voted  down. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Prof.  Law’s 
paper: — ’‘As  he  was  now  out  of  office,  he 
wanted  to  make  some  suggestions  He  thought 
it.  unwise  to  intrust  the  carrying  out  of  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  to  those  who  were  pecuniar! 
ly  interested.  Certain  experts  iu  the  cattle 
trade  have  discredited  the  statement  that 
pleuro  pneumonia  existed  on  the  American 
continent.  He  blamed  Congress  for  insuffi¬ 
cient  legislation,  thereby  hampering  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry.  Influential  news¬ 
papers  have  been  called  to  aid  the  opposition. 
Imporiers  of  cattle  were  declared  to  be  incom¬ 
petent  to  superiut*  nd  veterinary  sauitary-ad- 
mlolstration,  because  they  were  not  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  were  interested.  He  thought  the 
Bureuu  of  Animal  industry  should  not  wa*te 
any  time  in  trying  to  determine  the  contagi¬ 
ousness  of  pleuro- pneumonia.  He  objected  to 
such  experiments  its  ate  being  conducted  by 
the  Bureuu,  on  Barren  Island.  N  Y.,  and  in 
Illinois.  Theoretically,  the  safest  man  to  ad 
minister  sanitary  laws  is  be  who  is  an  expert 
in  the  plagues  to  be  guarded  against,  and  who 
has  no  interest  iu  animal*  whicn  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  sueb  plagues.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  industry  should  have  the  same  power 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories  that  it  has  iu 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  Bureau  would 
be  much  more  efficient  witn  but  one  responsi¬ 
ble  head,  and,  if  the  nou-professionul  commis¬ 
sioners  are  retained,  they  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  prompt 
and  efficient  action  in  auy  case  seen,  by  the 
vetertnury  chief,  to  demand  such,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  officer  should  not  be  hindered.  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  success  depend*  on  decisive 
promptness  and  energy.  State  veterinarians 
should  be  appointed  everywhere,  with  full 
powers  to  act.  If  such  had  been  the  case  in 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  last  Spring,  the 
lung  plague  could  not  have  been  left  to  smol¬ 
der  there  for  eight  months,  to  the  Imminent 
daugerof  the  cattle  of  the  entire  nation.  At 
present  there  is  a  good  chance  to  supervise  the 
movement  of  cattle  from  the  At  antic  sea¬ 
board  westward,  owing  to  the  small  number 
shipped,  it  is  different  as  yet  with  Southern 
stock,  but  the  danger  from  that  quarter  is  not 
so  far-reaching,  nor  so  universal. 

Finally,  in  case  the  power  to  operate  in  the 
different  States  cannot  be  secured  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  it  would  be  easy 
for  the  latter  lo  co-operate  with  the  State 
officials,  and  even  by  some  such  measure  as 
w  as  proposed  a  year  ago,  to  bear  the  expense 
of  suppressing  such  animal  plagues  as  threaten 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  commended. 


ting  the  disease  is  to  slaughter  every  animal 
affected  with  it.  In  the  liability  to  commuui 
cate  the  disease,  there  is  a  great  similarity  be¬ 
tween  pleuro  pneumonia  in  animals  that  have 
apparently  recovered  and  glanders  in  horses. 
Dr.  Gadsden  bad  written  to  several  veterina¬ 
rians.  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  luDg 
plague,  and  they  all  agreed  about  the  great 
danger  of  contagion  from  these  apparently  re¬ 
covered  cases.  Dr.  James  D.  Hopkinc,  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  read  a  fine  historical 
paper  on  “Sauitary  Science,”  which  was  ap¬ 
plauded. 

In  1869,  the  United  States  Government  em¬ 
ployed  Dr.  John  Gainget,  of  England,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  pleuro  pneumonia,  and  be  found  it 
in  five  States.  In  1878,  Prof.  MacEacbran,  of 
Montreal,  was  employed  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  investigate  the  existence  of  conta¬ 
gious  pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  Atlantic  sca- 


together  with  a  list  of  Vice  Presidents  from 
the  States  and  Territories;  Thomas  Sturgis, 
of  Wyoming,  was  chosen  Secretary,  and  Geo. 
E.  Morrow,  of  Illinois,  Assistant-Secretary. 
The  report  of  the  committee  who  went  to 
Washington  last  Winter,  was  read  by  its  Sec¬ 
retary.  Hon  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Grinmdl,  Iowa. 
This  committee  consisted  of  representatives  of 
26  States  and  Territorries  who  represented 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  After  a  calm 
and  able  discussion  they  concluded:— 1.  That 
our  herds  were  imperiled  by  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  especially  pleuro  pneumonia.  2.  That 
nothing  less  than  national  legislation  would 
avert  great  danger  and  losses.  8  That  only 
radical  measure*,  to  insure  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  would  give  us  that  national  standing 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  which,  under 
the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  we  are 
entitled. 


who  should  be  honored  quite  as  much  as  the 
human  doctors,  for  their  valuable  help  to  suf¬ 
fering  animals.  But  there  are  perhaps  more 
differences  of  opinion,  more  bigotry,  more 
blundering,  more  blind  experimenting,  more 
pedant  ry  and  more  folly  exhibited  in  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  than  in  any  other,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians  have  recently  exhibited 
these  peculiarities  iu  a  very  conspicuous  man¬ 
ner.  They  have  made  an  enormous  amount 
of  fuss  and  noise,  but  have  done  very  little 
useful  work.  They  remind  me  of  old  Fal- 
staff’s  tavern  bill  of  which  it  was  said,  there 
was  nut  “one  ha. I  penny’s  worth  of  bread  to 
an  intolerable  quantity  of  sack;”  and  we  have 
had  an  Intolerable  quantity  of  experimenting 
and  reporting,  and  investigating  to  less  than 
one  cent’s  worth  of  good  done. 


But  bow  much  barm  has  been  done?  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  pegging  away 
for  years  at  the  efforts  made  to  injure  our 
trade  in  meats  with  foreign  countries,  and  it 
has  done  well  to  be  disturbed  about  it.  Just 
now  we  fiud,  by  published  statistic*,  that  this 
trade  is  rapidly  slipping  from  our  grasp  into 
the  bands  of  foreign  countries  The  export 
of  pork  products  to  Germany  has  fullen  off 
during  two  years  past  17  pur  cent.,  and  ROper 
cent,  to  Franco.  The  export  of  pork  products 
from  Germany  to  France  has  increased  in  the 
same  time  more  than  50  percent.,  and  to  Eng¬ 
land  87  per  ecu t  In  the  same  time  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  live  cattle  to  England  have  been 
wholly  stopped,  while  those  from  Canada  are 
steadily  increasing  What  is  the  reason? 
[Hasn’t  the  absolute  prohibition  of  importa¬ 
tions  of  American  bog  products  Into  Germany 
and  France  had  some  influence  in  producing 
the  decrease?  Every  wei  k  considerable  ship¬ 
ments  of  live  cattle  are  made  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
frequent  shipments  are  als<*  made  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia.  The  animals  must, 
however,  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  de¬ 
barkation  within  ten  days  utter  landing.  The 
local  market,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  over¬ 
stocked,  and  this  compulsory  slaughter  then 
entails  a  rnOni  or  h1**  heavy  Jo*»;  whereas  if 
the  cuttle  could  either  be  held  until  the  local 
market  was  relieved  of  tne  surplus  stock,  or 
be  taken  to  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
prices  ruled  higher,  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss 
might  tie  made.  Canadian  cattle  need  not  be 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarkation;  they 
are  generally  stall  led  or  pastured  for  some 
time  after  landing,  and  aro  butchered  when 
they  have  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  gained  more  flesh  ami  found  a  good 
market.— Eds.]  Certainly  nothing  hut  all  the 
fuss  made  about  diseases  In  hogs  and  cattle. 
And  jet  we  are  no  worse  off,  so  far  as  dis¬ 
eases  aro  concerned,  than  at  any  previous 
time;  no  worse — m  fact,  much  bttter— In  this 
respect  than  auy  other  country,  and  no  better 
in  this  respect  for  all  the  folly  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  reports;  but  wo  are  worse  in  another 
respect,  for  we  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  our 
trade,  and  are  sure  to  lose  more  of  it  as  long 
as  this  folly  goes  on.  It  is  time  for  stockmen 
to  take  the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and 
out  of  Government  control;  for  there  has 
been  no  instance  yet  in  hiBtory,  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment  interfering  in  the  management  of 
private  business  without  making  a  mess  of 
it.  And  this  present  instance  is  only  another 
one  which  proves  the  truth  of  history. 

Something  has  been  said  also  in  the  Rural 
of  monopolies.  Let  me  give  you  au  instance 
of  '•  how  the  old  tuiug  works.”  1  sent  three 
imported  Cheviot  mountain  sheep  8CKI  miles 
by  railroad;  the  freight  blit  was  $79.55.  Ibis 
is  the  way  railroad  uiooopo'ies  encourage 
agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  stock.  I 
am  trying  tbtse  hardy  and  valuable  sheep  in 
a  mountain  country,  and  it  may  be  I  may  get 
iny  mouey  back  again,  in  time.  But  after  a 
good  deaf  of  such  business  as  this,  I  ruustcon- 
fess  l  was  ‘•struck”— m  a  double  sense— by 
this  freight  bill. 


Early  Maine  Potato.  From  Nature.  Fig.  491. 


board.  His  report  caused  restrictions  to  be 
imposed  on  importations  of  cattle  into  the 
Uni*ed  Kingdom  and  Canada  from  the  United 
Btates.  In  1879,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
tried  in  vain  to  eradicate  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  In  1881,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Treasury  appointed  experts  to  investigate.  In 
1884,  there  have  been  rumors  of  piouro-pneu- 
monia  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  Dr. 
Salmon  investigated,  and  fouud  that  the  cases 
resulted  from  importations  of  cattle  from 
Maryland  and  other  Btates.  The  course  of 
Dr.  Salmon  was  warmly  defended. 

Cattle  from  the  South  have  the  germs  of 
Texas  lever  in  their  veins.  Texascattle  should 
be  provided  with  separate  yards,  cars,  etc., 
in  course  of  transportation.  During  the  past 
year,  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  in  many  of  the  Western  State*, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  The  speak¬ 
er  urged  that  the  people  cause  the  enactment 
and  observation  of  sanitary  laws.  Wyotniug 
has  better  sanitary  laws  than  any  other 
State  or  Territory,  and  it  has  not  a  case  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Coffin,  of  Iowa,  read  an  opinion 
of  Judge  Cooley,  about  the  cost  of  shipment 


A  committee  of  20  prepared  a  bill,  and  tried 
to  secure  its  passage.  A  me  mortal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  concerning  the  Interests 
of  property  valued  at  fl2.0d0.000.000  It  was 
estimated  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
$ 1 ,500.000  would  be  needed  to  extirpate  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  After  caretul  study,  a  bill  was 
prepared,  which  differed  from  the  bill  en¬ 
acted.  in  providing  national  remuneration  of 
State*  for  one  half  their  losses  In  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  diseased  cattle.  It  made  no  adunsdon 
thatthe  Texan  fever  was  not  a  contugiou*  di*- 
eas»;  it  gave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authority  to  quarantinea  given  section 
or  a  State,  for  the  general  welfare:  and  it 
asked  lor  an  appropriation  of  $500,000.  The 
House  Committee  eliminated  some  of  It* 
provision?,  and  in  both  branches  of  Congress 
it  called  forth  more  discussion  than  auy  other 
measure,  except  the  tariff  The  bill  finally 
passed  the  Ben  ale  by  a  vote  of  84  ayes  to  9 
nay*;  in  the  House  it  passed  by  156  aye*  and 
116  nay*.  The  original  bill  was  mueli  injured 
by  eliminations,  though  not  from  lack  of 
activity  of  its  friends. 

The  opposition  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange  to  the  measures  advocated  by  the 
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£>o  attics,  etc 


of  dressed  beef  and  live  stock,  to  the  effect 
that  the  rate  to  New  York  on  the  former 
should  not  be  twice  that  on  the  latter,  a*  it  is 
at  present,  for,  to  ship  one  costs  no  more  than 
the  other.  A  motion  was  adopted  that  this 
convention  favor  the  shipment  of  dressed 
beef  instead  of  live  stock,  L.  C.  Coffin,  of 
Iowa;  John  H.  Kimball,  of  Maine;  and  J.  W. 
Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  about  the  action  of  the  rail 
roads  in  the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  and  live 
stock.  The  Hon.  Geo  B  Loring,  U.  S,  Com. 
of  Agriculture,  tuld  the  convention  what  he 
knew  about  cattle 

After  Com  Loring's  paper,  Dr.  Salmon,  cf 
Washington,  read  au  exhaustive  treatise  on 
pleuro-pneumonia.  He  made  no  complaint  of 
theownersof  Jerseys.  He  showed  tbatamoug 
the  cases  of  pleuro  pneumonia  in  Illinois  this 
year  tbereVas  as  high  a  percentage  of  deaths 
as  occurred  in  France  and  Germany.  He  said 


live-stock  owners,  was  severely  censured. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  next  Congress,  for  the  first  time  iu 
our  history,  a  statement  of  our  capacity  in 
cattle  ana  beef  raising,  met  hods,  the  cost  of 
shipment,  looses  by  neglect,  favorite  breeds, 
and  a  discussion  of  dressed  beef  shipments,  as 
well  as  the  dangers  and  extent  of  losses  by 
Texas  fever  and  plouro-pneuuiouia.  and  many 
other  cognate  matters.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  dispel  the  suspicion  of  disease 
so  that  we  may  find  a  good  foreign  market 
for  our  products.  Congress  should  give  power 
to  the  President,  or  a  Board  of  Health,  to 
declare  quarantine  in  infected  localities. 

Dr  John  W.  Gadsden,  of  Philadelphia,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  “Danger  to 
Healthy  Cattle  from  Recovered  Cases  of 
Pleuro  pneumonia,  or  Chronic  Lung  Plague.” 
Contagious  pleura  pneumonia  in  cattle  is  in¬ 
curable  [?— Eds.]  The  only  means  of  eradica- 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF 
STO.KMEN. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  second  annual  convention  of  Ameri¬ 
can  stockmen  met  at  Chicago  on  Thursday 
forenoon,  November  18th,  1884.  Nearly  500 
persons  were  present,  including  nearly  200 
delegates  from  22  States  and  Tenitories,  most¬ 
ly  from  toe  West.  The  Hon.  DeWitt  Smith, 
of  Bates.  HI.,  was  elected  temporary  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  Hou.  Tuomas  Sturgis,  of  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyoming,  ex  officio  Secretary,  was 
chosen  temporary  secretary.  A  committee 
on  organization  was  cho»eu,  of  one  member 
from  each  Slate  and  Territory  represented, 
and  several  persons  from  Canada  were  invited 
to  take  part.  The  committee  reported  D.  W. 
Smith,  of  Illinois,  for  Permanent  Chairman ; 


The  best  presents  in  our  list  “For  subscrib¬ 
ers  only''1  may  be  awarded  lo  clubs  of  less  than 
50;  less  than  20  or  a  dozen  probably.  We  do 
not  know.  Those  of  less  vulue  may  be  earned 
by  those  sending  us  half  a  dozen  possibly!  We 
are  confident  that  many  will  receive  presents 
actually  wot  th  more  than  the  amounts  they 
may  send  us  for  subscribers.  We  want  them 
to  understand  this.  Such  an  offer  “to  Sub¬ 
scribers  only”  has  never  before  been  made. 
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Among  10  pens  of  hogs  I  found  only  two 
animals  of  any  great  merit — a  Poland-Cbina 
sow  and  a  Berkshire  hoar  Some  half-grown 
shonts  appeared  to  have  good  blood  in  their 
vein*,  but  they  evidently  had  never  bad  much 
milk,  the  onlv  food  on  which  to  rains  line  pigs. 
Poultry  was  conspicuous  by  Its  absence,  no 
premiums  bein<  offered.  As  in  dairy  cows, 
so  in  dairy  products,  North  Carolina  never 
made  so  meritorious  an  exhibit  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  Usually  we  have  had 
only  one  or  two  samples  of  very  inferior  but¬ 
ter,  hut  this  year  the  liberal  premium  ($30.  for 
flrsl)  roused  22  of  our  dairymen  to  make  an 
effort,  which  must  convince  those  who  have 
heretofore  contended  that  North  Carolina 
could  not  make  good  butter,  of  their  mistake. 
Of  Course,  our  fanners  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn  in  regard  to  dairy  matters;  yet  tbev  are 
making  a  great  advance.  Not  only  were 
many  of  the  samples  on  ■  xhlbitiou  of  high 
grade,  but  they  were  made  from  such  pastures 
as  our  native  grasses  (Broom  Sedge.  Crab 
Grass  and  Wire  Grass)  afford.  Ten  bales  of 


notes.  i 

Mr.  N.  W.  Craft,  of  Yadkin  County, 
showed  specimens  of  his  new  seedling  grape, 
which  he  has  named  Earlv  White,  of  which  I 
hope  he  will  send  a  vine  for  trial  to  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Perry,  of  Chatham  County, 
showed  eight  varieties  of  seedling  apples,  some 
of  which  wpro  of  flue  quality;  also  a  very 
large  pear,  originat'd  in  Chatham  County, 
not  yet  ripe;  It  bears  two  names— Turner  and 
Manly. 

All  the  fruit-growers  report  the  apple  crop 
light,  inferior  in  quality,  and  decaying  rapidly. 

t+athering  medicinal  herbs,  roots  and  burgs, 
is  oue  of  the  imnortant  interests  of  North 
Carolina.  The  headquarters  are  at  States¬ 
ville.  One  county  had  105  different  specimens 
on  exhibit. 

The  French  colony  of  silk-growers,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Moore  Countv  about  a  vear  ago, 
made  a  tine  ahow  of  both  raw  and  tlnisbed 
goods.  They  say  they  are  confident  of  success, 
Caldwell  County  produced  from  two  grams 


work  the  obstacle  ud  or  down  with  the  fingers. 
If  the  case  is  urgent,  hold  a  wooden  block  on 
each  side  of  the  throat  where  the  obstacle  is, 
and  give  a  smart  hlow  with  a  mallet  sufficient 
to  crush  the  substance,  The  blow  should  be 
strong  enough  to  succeed  the  first  time,  and 
will  not  hurt  the  animal  so  much  as  repeated 
blows.  A  heavy  block  should  be  held  opposite 
the  mallet.  The  brui«e  will  not  be  serious, 
and  will  soon  heal  O'herwfse  the  gullet 
should  ho  opeued  with  a  sharp  knife— up  and 
dowu,  ami  not  across— over  the  obstacle, 
which  is  thus  removed.  The  wound  is  closed 
with  stitches. 


Peppers,— There  is  certainly  more  pungent 
heat  in  one  of  the  capsicum  peppers  of  the 
true  variety  than  is  contained  in  n  half  dozen 
fruits  of  any  other  kind  combined,  says  Josiah 
lloopos.  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  His  old 
Celtic  gardener  says  one  plant  will  furnish 
several  families  with  nil  the  heat  recessary 
for  soup,  pickles,  hot  vinegar,  etc  .  to  last  a 
year;  and  he  is  not  far  wrong  either,  for  Mr. 

Hoopes  uovor  siw  any  plant 
to  equal  It  in  productiveness. 
There  was  on  bis  plants  ac¬ 
tually  more  fruit  tlmn  leaves, 
and  each  one  seemed  to  have 
the  capacity  of  a  good  cook- 
iug-stnve  He  tested  this  sea¬ 
son  every  known  form  of  pep 
per  to  be  round  iu  the  seeds¬ 
mens’  catalogues,  but  he  hard¬ 
ly  thinks  his  experiments  paid, 
owing  to  the  little  difference 
existing  botweeu  them.  What 
do  wo  want  with  the  yellow 
fruits?  They  are  no  better 
thau  the  red,  and  not  nearly 
so  handsome.  If  one  has  two 
or  threo  plants  of  the  true 
capsicum  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  and,  say,  five  or  six  of 
the  bell  peppers  for  pickling, 
his  wants  iu  that  lino  are 
really  supplied. 


of  White  Bowden  Wheat  81  heads,  containing 
8,240  grains, 

Warren  County  shows  75  of  the  Iron-clad 
Watermelons,  weighing  3,152  pounds;  heavi¬ 
est  oue,  00  pounds. 

Good  order  has  been  maintained  so  far;  no 
drunken  men  are  to  be  seen;  nothing  stronger 
than  native  wines  and  lager-beer  is  sold  on  the 
grounds;  no  gambling  concerns  or  horse  races 
are  permi  ted.  Attendance  was  light  the  first 
two  weeks;  but  since  the  railroad  fares  have 
been  reduced  to  one  cent  per  mile  there  has 
been  a  crowd.  P, 


Relieving  Choking  Cattle.— When  cows 
are  choked  by  turnips  or  potatoes,  Henry 
Stewart  advises  to  give  them  a  little  oil  and 


Mr.  Alfred  Hoskin,  near 
Toronto,  Canada,  reports,  in 
the  Caundmu  Horticulturist, 
that  Moore’s  Early  Grape  is  a 
poor  tiling  with  him.  The 
Lady  is  also  a  poor  grower 
and  unproductive,  i'ockling- 
ton  is  a  poor  grower,  and  too 
late.  He  likes  Jessica;  it  was 
ripe  with  him  September  18. 
Purity  promises  well  with  him. 
The  flavor  is  flue  and  deiieate, 
and  he  tliluks  it  will  ripen 
with  Jessica.  He  finds  Elvira 
hardy,  rank-growing,  and 
very  productive,  rip.  o  mg  late. 
The  bunches  und  berries  are 
small— quality  poor.  Burnet 
is  not  worth  growing.  He 
deems  the  Delaware  about  as 
good  a  grape  as  can  be  growu. 
Brighton  ripens  berries  of 
good  size  and  excellent  flavor. 
Iona  is  too  late. 

Havin;  beard  so  much  of 
Bliss’s  American  Wonder  Pea, 
he  sowed  some  beside  Car¬ 
ter’s  Little  Gem,  and  prefer¬ 
red  the  latter,  being  more 
prolific  and  better  iu  quality. 


A  W  E  L  L  -  A FPRICCIATED 
Farmer  Bov  The  following 
is  from  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  Oct  31;  “The  last  number 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
contains  a  full  pago  portrait 
in  connection  with  an  inter 
estmg  blogra  phie«l  sketch  of 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield  of 
Grand  Rapids,  graduate  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  formerly  agricultu¬ 
ral  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  ex  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society.  i  here  are  few  farm¬ 
ers  or  fruit-growers  in  the  State  who  have 
attended  the  agricultural  fairs  or  conventions 
for  the  past,  ten  years,  who  do  not  personally 
know  Mr  Garfield,  and,  those  who  do  not  per¬ 
sonally  know  him  have  read  aud  admired  and 
greatly  profited  by  his  brilliant  writings  on 
farm  topics.” 


Ill  Luck  in  Sorghum  Sugar  Making. 
Our  respected  friend.  Mr.  B.  P.  Jobn-on,  says, 
in  the  Cultivator,  that  the  Champaign  (Ills.) 
Sugar  Works  Company,  finding  it  impossible 
to  run  wi  bout  loss  with  raw  sugar  at  five 
cents  aud  below,  and  a  slow  sale  for  sirup, 
even  at  15  to  18  cents  a  gallon,  stopped  grind¬ 
ing  und  manufacturing  on  October  17th. 
There  were  at  the  time  75  acres  of  excellent 
cane  standing  id  the  field,  which  was  to  be 
wrought  into  sirup  by  oue  of  tbp  stockholders. 
Starting  in  1882, .the  company  had  the  season 
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2.  The  Washington  Committee  was  thanked. 
The  Wyoming  Territory  laws  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  models. 

3.  Various  journals  were  thanked. 

4.  1  hat  this  Convention  send  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention, 
and  that  that  body’s  co-operation  be  re¬ 
quested. 

5  Referred  to  Government  lauds  tenure, 
and  because  much  of  that  land  is  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  the  Western  stock- 
men  are  willing  to  pay  moderately  for  the 
use  of  such  lands,  it  was  “resolved”  that  the 
Washington  Committee  should  be  urged  to 
try  to  obtain  legislation  favoring  rental  to 
stockmen  of  public  lands  between  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  Pacific  (Jc=an,  although  such 
rental  was  not  to  conflict  with  the  present 
United  States  Land  Laws. 

0  That  there  should  be  a  special  trail  for 
Texas  c  ittle.  and  that  Dodge  City,  Kan  ,  and 
Ogalalla,  Neb.,  be  made  the  only  railroad 
distributing  points  for  them. 

The  convention  adopted  the  first  resolution, 
after  some  debate.  The  sec- 
were  adopted  without  de¬ 
bate.  The  fourth  resolution 
was  considerably  debated. 

The  idea  of  recognizing  the 
St.  Louis  convention  was  not 
liked.  Further  action  was 
postponed  until  the  afternoon. 

Then  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Permanent  Organ- 
izatiou  was  adopted.  The 
membership  fee  is  $15,  with 
50  cents  annual  dues.  The 
following  officers  of  the  per¬ 
manent  organization  of  this, 
the  National  Cattle  Growers’ 

Association,  were  elected: 

President,  Do  Witt  Smith,  of 
Springfield,  111.;  Secretary, 

Thos.  tRurgis,  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
ond  and  third  resolutions 
oining;  Treasurer,  John  Clay, 

Jr,,  Chicago.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee:  T.  C.  Anderson,  T.  B. 

Wales,  T.  C.  Jones,  N.  M.  Cur¬ 
tis,  C.  M.  Culbertson,  J.  M. 

Carey,  W.  A.  Towers,  G.  W. 

Simpson.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  was  spout  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  resolutions.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  the 
committee  should  simply  co¬ 
operate  with  the  convention 
at  St.  Louis.  Concerning 
government  land,  consider¬ 
able  debate  led  to  referring 
that  matter  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  who  are  to  visit 
Washington  this  Winter,  A 
resolution  wusudopted  censur¬ 
ing  the  exhorbitant  charges 
on  live  stock  and  dressed  beef 
shipments.  Various  thanks 
were  voted,  aud  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourned  sine  die,  af¬ 
ter  a  genex'ally  harmonious 
session.  la  moille. 

- - - 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXPOSITION. 


(RURAL  SPECIA.L  REPORT.) 

A  full  description  of  the 
great  North  Gurolina  Exposi¬ 
tion  would  take  up  several 
numbers  of  ties  Rural,  con¬ 
sequently  I  will  simply  say 
that  it  is  a  great  success,  and 
in  variety  and  quality  of  pro¬ 
ductions  could  not,  as  a  whole, 
be  surpassed  by  any  State  in 
the  Union.  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  these  notes  to  what 
may  be  more  properly  termed 
the  State  Fair.  Of  the  horses 
I  can  say  but  little,  os  not 
much  opportunity  was  afforded  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  except  as  they  were  brought  before 
the  Committee,  at  which  time  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend;  but.  so  far  as  I  saw,  none 
particularly  flue  was  shown.  ArnoDg  cattle 
the  Jerseys  predominated;  next  in  numbers 
were  the  Guernseys,  tdere  being  about  20  of 
the  former  and  balf-a  dozen  of  the  latter,  to¬ 
gether  with  four  Devons,  one  Hereford,  and 
a  few  grade  Jerseys.  Heretofore  the  pre 
miurus  have  been  carried  off  by  breeders  from 
other  States,  but  this  year  the  society  decided 
(and  wisely,  I  think  )  to  confine  the  competi¬ 
tion  to  North  Carolinian?,  and  the  result  Is 
the  best  exhibit  of  cattle  ever  made  in  the 
State.  W ith  three  or  four  exceptions,  every 
animal  was  really  good. 

Of  she^p  there  were  15  entries,  comprising 
Cotswolds,  South  Downs,  Shropshires,  and 
their  grades.  Notably  of  merit  were  an  im¬ 
ported  Cotswold  ram  and  some  Webb  South 
Downs.  There  was  a  bo  a  pen  of  Merinos,  a 

breed  which  should  receive  more  attention 
from  our  Southern  sheep  men. 


hay  comprising  clover,  Orchard  Grass  and 
Red  Top,  and  18  bajesof  cotton  were  exhibited 
Of  fruit  there  were  only  two  prominent dis 
plays.  These  from  Chatham  and  Yadkin 
Counties  made  a  fiue  appearance,  the  former 
containing  60  varieties  of  apples  ami  17  of 
peais;  the  latter,  30  of  apples  aud  nine  of 
pears  aud  also  a  collection  of  grapes  which 
were  badly  shriveled  trom  long  keeping  and, 
of  course,  had  lost  flavor.  Twenty  specimens 
of  dried  fruit  and  about  the  same  Dumber  of 
grains  comprised  all  there  was  in  the  building 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  though  we  under¬ 
stood  there  were  a  largo  number  of  en¬ 
tries  in  the  different  classes,  scattered  around 
in  all  parts  of  the  mam  building;  but  if  the 
committees  were  able  to  find  those,  they  were 
endued  with  more  patience  than  your  corres¬ 
pondent.  The  main  exposition  attracted  the 
main  crowd.  Tbe  premium  list  was  quite 
limited,  and  clouds  of  dust  abated  somewhat 
the  interest  in  the  fair,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  considered  the  most  successful  of 
any  we  have  had  for  several  years,  m.  b.  p. 
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against  them,  but  made  some  sugar  and  sold 
it  at  a  good  price.  But  the  works  were  run  at 
a  loss,  which  loss  was  repeated,  on  account  of 
the  same  causes,  in  1883.  This  year  the  cane 
was  excellent  in  growth  and  rich  in  sugar. 
The  season  was  prolonged  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  had  the  price  of  sugar  been  aB  high 
as  t  wo  years  ago,  the  stockholder#  would  have 
felt  justified  in  going  on.  As  it  its,  the  Cham¬ 
paign  sorghum  sugar  enterprise  has  ended  in 
financial  disaster,  the  larger  part  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  in  vested  having  been  sunk  beyond  recov¬ 
ery.  The  plant  is  likely  to  be  sold  and 
removed.  A  similar  fate  overtook  a  manufac¬ 
tory  of  sorghum  sugar  at  Hoopeston  Vermil¬ 
lion  Co.,  Ill.,  a  year  ago,  the  investment,  a  con¬ 
siderable  one,  having  proved  a  total  loss. 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


J.  Eaton,  as  we  learn  from  Purdy’s  Fruit 
Recorder,  thinks  that  he  keeps  the  curculio 
away  from  his  plums  by  smoking  the  trees 
after  the  fruit  sets,  and  continuing  for  two 
months  every  week,  with  sulphur.  Some¬ 
times  he  puts  a  little  coal-tar  in  the  pan  with 

the  sulphur . . . 

In  the  same  journal,  credited  to  “Ex¬ 
change,”  we  find  the  item  that  a  pile  of  ap¬ 
ples  on  a  barn  floor,  covered  with  buckwheat 
chaff  so  deep  as  to  prevent  freezing,  kept  per¬ 
fectly  until  Spring  . . 

Pres.  T  T.  Lyon  praises  the  Crimson 
Beauty  Raspberry,  in  the  Michigan  Farmer, 
as  vigorous  and  very  prolific,  while  the  fruit 
is  rich  and  bright  in  color,  of  fine  size  and 

good  flavor . . . 

Mr.  Am, an  claims,  in  the  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist,  that  apples  grown  in  the  central  or 
northern  part  of  Ontario  arp  superior  in  point 

of  quality  to  any  in  the  world . 

Hydrangea  paniculata  graudlflora  suc¬ 
ceeds  ndmirably  in  Canada.  Our  Canadian 
friends  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  needs  to 
be  toot  hi  dry  weather  or  it.  will  not  bear  large 
panicles;  that  small,  t.wo-year-ol<i  bushes  bear 
the  largest  panicles;  that  it  is  easily  propaga¬ 
ted  from  cuttings  of  the  green  or  half-ripened 
wood;  that  it  may  lie  trained  into  a  showy 
standard;  that  the  R,  N.-Y.  was  chiefly  in¬ 
strumental  In  popularizing  this  very  burdy 

and  showy,  though  not  elegant.,  shrub . 

There  is  uo  other  farm  journal  in  the  States 
that  has  anything  like  the  circulation  in  Can¬ 
ada  that,  the  Rural  New  Yorker  has,  and 
we  hope  our  friends  will  assist  during  the 
present  subscription  sou  sou  iu  greatly  extend¬ 
ing  its  circulation . . . . 

The  N.  E.  Fanner  states  that  the  coops  for 
broody  hens  at  Houghton  Farm  are  about 
two  feet  square  with  bottoms  of  slats,  so  small 
aud  far  apart  that  uo  hen,  however  broody, 
will  imagine  she  is  sitting  while  roosting 
upon  them.  They  ure  raised  about  four 
inches  aliove  the  ground.  It  seems  to  be  a 
first- rate  contrivance  for  breaking  up  sitters. 
Why  do  not  some  of  our  political  agricul¬ 
turists,  who  are  always  looking  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  help,  memorialize  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  to  carry  on  experiments  to 
breed  the  stiugs  off  the  liees,  just  as  the  horns 
are  bred  off  of  polled  cattle  and  the  tails  off 
of  some  aristocratic  swine?  asks  the  Weekly 

Press . . . . . 

The  Connecticut  Courau*.  says  that  rye- 
meal,  or  the  coarsest  flour,  quite  fresh  from 
the  mill,  is  the  best  material  to  increase  the 
flavor  and  change  the  rather  dry  grain  of 

buckwheat  cakes . 

The  N.  E.  Homestead  has  it  that  one  way 
to  earn  One’s  board  is  to  saw  wood . 


(£Dcrijwl)£re. 
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MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

A  route  considerably  in  vogue  with  tour¬ 
ists,  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  is 
called  the  overland  route,  and  is  made  by  rail 
from  Portlaud  south  us  far  a*  Ashland,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  Jkl  miles,  nearly  to  the  California 
State  line,  where  a  line  of  stages  carries 
passengers  125  miles  to  Redding  in  California, 
where  the  journey  again  proceeds  by  rail. 
When  the  two  railroads  are  joined,  there  will 
be  direct  aud  unbroken  railroad  connection 
between  Portland  aud  Sun  Francisco.  The 
railroad  which  runs  south  from  Portland,  is 
called  the  “Oregon  and  California  R.  R.”  and 
its  route  is  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Willa¬ 
mette  River,  through  the  heart  of  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  for  120  miles  or  more,  where  t.he 
river  diverges  and  is  crossed,  aud  the  road 
winds  through  hills  and  crosses  a  range  of 
mountains  called  Calipooia  and  enters  the 
Umpqua  Valley,  which  is  separated  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  W illamet  te  by  these  moun¬ 


tains.  Then  on  the  west  side  of  the  Willa 
mette  River,  at  a  place  called  Corvallis,  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  “O.  &  C.  R  R.”  connects 
Corvallis  with  Portland,  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles. 

The  route  we  traveled  was  from  Portland 
to  Rose  burg,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles; 
then  we  retraced  our  way  over  the  same  route 
as  far  as  Albany,  where  wo  took  a  stage  for  nine 
miles  crossing  the  Willamette  to  C'orvalliB, 
aud  resuming  to  Portland  along  the  west,  side 
of  the  river.  We  made  the  entire  journey  by 
daylight,  and  the  time-card  of  the  railroad 
was  such  that  we  were  enabled  to  travel  in 
first-class  and  very  handsome  coaches. 

Portland  lies  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  which  is  tributary  to  it, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  the  wealth 
and  development  of  this  city.  The  valley  lies 
between  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Range  Moun¬ 
tains,  aud  in  general  appearance  bears  a  dose 
resemblance  to  the  Santa  Clara  and  Napa 
Valleys  of  California,  and  the  products  of 
Southern  Oregon  are,  of  course,  about  the 
same  as  those  of  Northern  California.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  valley,  and  Vicing 
level,  the  traveler  by  rail  obtains  an  almost 
unobstructed  view  of  it.  It  is  very  fertile 
and  easily  cultivated,  but  its  cultivation  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  in  California,  or  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  best  farming 
country  in  ICansus.  The  farmiug  is  undeni¬ 
ably  shiftless — fences,  farm  houses,  farm 
buildings,  and  everything  pertaining  thereto, 
looking  unkempt  and  dilapidated.  With 
about  two  or  three  exceptions  only,  1  did  not 
see  a  pretty  farm  bouse  or  nicely  kept  luwn 
iu  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  criticism  upou  the  many  which 
may  have  existed,  but  which  1  did  not  see. 
The  closely  planted  trees  iu  the  apple  or¬ 
chards  were  as  full  of  fruit  as  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  bo.  The  trees  bad  small,  dead  limbs 
sticking  out.  iu  every  direction  like  porcupine 
quills,  aud  all  appearances  indicated  that 
since  they  had  been  planted  neither  they  nor 
the  soil  had  received  any  cultivation  or  care 
whatever. 

We  talked  to  various  persons  concerning  the 
slack  farming  and  slovenly  look  of  the  farm 
buildiugs,  and  the  general  response  was,  that 
the  early  settlers  in  the  valley — the  pioneers  — 
were,  in  large  part,  Missourians,  and  that  the 
average  Missouri  fanner  didn’t  think  it  worth 
while  to  waste  money  or  “taste”  to  inuke 
things  about,  home  look  nice;  that  the  farms 
were  altogether  too  large — a  farm  of  one  or 
two  thousand  acres  being  nothing  uncommon 
— that,  the  look  of  untbrift  was  the  outcome  of 
iudolr-nce  and  the  lack  af  ambition,  aud  that 
the  best  possible  thing  that  could  happen  to 
the  valley, would  be  the  immigration  of  enough 
first-class  Eastern  farmers  who  would  content 
themselves  with  small  farms  and  till  them 
well.  Indeed,  we  heard  of  some  such  a  mini 
ber  from  New-  Jersey— who  were  succeeding 
finely,  and  setting  their  neighbors  a  com¬ 
mendable  example.  A  few  miles  from  Port¬ 
land,  near  Milw-aukee,  the  first  station  we 
stopped  at,  I  think,  we  were  told  of  a  man 
who  has  40  acres  in  fruit — prunes,  plums, 
apples  and  pours — and  that  he  would  clear 
from  this  orchard,  the  present  year,  $15,000. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  product  of  the  valley, 
but  the  ve.ry  low  price  of  it  this  year  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  direct  more  attention  to  fruit, 
other  cereals  aud  stock  raising.  The  soil  is 
from  two  to  tw-enty  feet  deep,  having  an  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  five  to  ten  feet  probably,  aud 
manuring  the  land  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  un¬ 
heard  of.  The  wheat  straw  is  burned  to  get 
rid  of  it;  and  if  the  straw-pile  is  not  burn¬ 
ed,  the  farmer  plows  around  it  and 
it  remains  undisturbed  until  next  thrash¬ 
ing  tima  The  valley  in  some  places 
is  sixty  miles  wide,  so  that  the  area 
of  farming  land  is  great,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  foot-hillB— liases  of  the  mountains— 
which  produce  good  grazing  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  are  claimed  by  many  to  be  the 
best  locations  for  orchards,  the  fruit  grown 
on  the  foot-bills  being  better  flavored.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Oregon  grapes  and 
peaches  do  well,  but  not  in  the  northern  part, 
because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  hot  weather, 
which  also  militates  against  the  successful 
cultivation  of  corn.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
rain  in  the  Winter,  and  the  Summers  are  dry. 
1  made  various  inquiries  as  to  the  existence 
of  malaria  iu  the  valley,  aud  learned  that 
there  is  very  little.  The  average  price  of 
good  land  ranges  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre, 
We  saw-  wheat  and  oats  being  harvested  and 
thrashed,  being  sown  and  just  coming  up. 
heard  one  man  say  that  wheat  was  sown 
every  month  in  the  year!  We  were  told  of 
ground  near  Salem  on  which  wheat  had  been 
raised  for  75  years,  and  the  yield  the  present 
year  was  54  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  I  thought 
the  uurnber  of  years  might  be  reduced  some¬ 
what  with  accuracy.  Squashes  grew  very 
large,  one  man  claiming  that  he  raised  one 
that  weighed  175  pounds,  which  is  credible 
|  enough,  seeing  that  Bayard  Taylor  wrote 


from  California  in  1859  of  apples  weighing 
three  pounds  apiece,  pears  four  pounds,  beets 
50  pounds  and  pumpkins  260  pounds;  but 
what  is  gained  in  size  is  usually  lost  in 
quality. 

As  to  wood,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Scrub 
Oak  in  the  valley,  and  all  forest  trees  are 
over-grown,  more  or  less  with  a  dry-JoobiDg 
moss,  or  lichen.  In  some  places  the  timber  is 
better  in  quality  and  of  greater  variety, 
but  there  is  a  little  good  wood  in  the  valley, 
Elder,  which  is  but  a  Bhrub  in  Pennsylvania, 
grows  here  into  a  tree  a  foot  in  diameter, 
covered  with  berries;  it  was  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  and  it  must  be  even  more  so,  when  in 
blossom.  Alder  also  grows  to  a  goodly  sized 
under-brush;  and  brakes  'large  ferns)  which 
greatly  abound  on  this  coast.grow  up  quickly 
and  form  one  of  the  annoyances  of  farming. 
In  some  places  I  saw  more  thistles  growing 
and  distributing  their  seeds,  than  I  ever  before 
saw  anywhere;  even  the  woods  were  full  of 
them,  and  they  stood  In  solid  phalanxes  along 
fences  and  roadsides,  enough  to  seed  the  whole 
United  States.  They  were  of  the  variety 
called.  I  believe  ‘’bull”  thistle. 

When  we  left  Portland  for  the  valley  it 
was  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
journeyed  that  day  as  far  as  Salem,  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  State.  The  apple  orchards, 
shining  with  their  red  and  yellow  fruitage, 
were  charming  despite  their  neglected  appear¬ 
ance.  A  very  pretty,  wild  and  picturesque 
town,  with  the  autumnal  foliage  reflected  in 
the  river,  with  waterfall  and  locks  for  boat*, 
was  called  by  the  pretentious  name  of  Oregon 
City,  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Western  terminology  inclines  to  the  grand¬ 
iose,  and  that  what  in  the  East  is  a  mere 
country  village,  is  here  called  a  “city,”  while 
a  creek  is  usually  called  a  river.  The  Willam¬ 
ette,  however,  is  a  river  in  the  Eastern  sense, 
and  navigable  by  small  steamers,  for,  proba¬ 
bly,  70  or  80  miles.  The  population  of  Oregon 
“City”  is  rated  at  2,000,  It  was  dark  when  we 
reached  Salem,  and  we  rode  in  a  ’bus,  the 
distance  from  the  R.  R.  station  to  the  hotel, 
which  bears  the  musical  Indian  name  Che- 
mek  e-te.  W e  found  it  large  and  pretentious, 
like  the  valley  farms,  and  no  better  kept.  The 
table  linen  was  distressingly  soiled,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  at  the  taste  which  prefers  a  dirty  table¬ 
cloth,  to  a  clean,  uncovered  board. 


sively  here  last  Spring;  several  small  mills  in 
the  county  have  manufactured  the  cane  into 
sirup,  making  a  good  article  which  sells  read¬ 
ily  in  our  local  market  at  40  cents  per  gallon 
wholesale;  and  50  cents  retail.  The  yield 
runs  from  100  to  200  gallons  per  acre.  From 
100  square  rods  of  cane  I  got  130  gallons  of 
nice  sirup;  a  neighbor  got  110  gallons  from 
half  an  acre.  The  price  paid  for  manufacturing 
is  20  cents  per  gallon,  or  one-half  the  simp. 
The  simp  ranks  in  quality  with  good  New 
Orleans  molasses.  E.  N. 
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Illinois. 


Pennsylvania. 

Utah,  Indiana  County,  Nov.  10. — When  I 
last  wrote  to  the  Rural  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  drought,  and  the  prospects  for 
summer  crops  were  very  unfavorable;  but  in 
a  few  days  afterward  we  had  copious  show¬ 
ers,  by  which  all  crops  were  very  much  bene¬ 
fited  except  oats,  w-hich  were  too  far  on,  and 
were  scarcely  half  a  crop.  I  .ate  potatoes  and 
fall  garden  vegetables  turned  out  quite  well. 
Although  the  season  in  this  vicinity  was  not 
considered  a  good  one  for  corn,  yet  I  raised  50 
bushels  of  ears  per  acre  more  than  I  was  ever 
able  to  raise  before,  which  1  attribute  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  Rural's  methods  of  cultivation. 

I  had  150  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  which  is 
considered  an  extra  good  yield  for  our  light 
soil,  while  my  neighbor  ou  an  adjoining  farm, 
whose  field  was  in  as  favorable  a  condition  as 
mine  in  the  Spring  for  a  crop,  had  but  400 
bushels  from  10  acres,  or  40  bushels  of  ears  per 
acre.  He  cultivated  his  only  twice,  throwing 
the  soil  up  iu  ridges  to  the  rows  the  last  time, 
while  I  cultivated  most  of  mine  five  times  “by 
level  culture.”  Aud  yet  with  the  difference 
in  the  yield  of  our  crops,  and  all  the  persua¬ 
sion  I  could  make  use  of  besides,  I  could  not 
induce  this  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the 
Rural.  “It  is  too  dear.”  said  he,  and  yet  be 
claims  to  be  a  “progressive  farmer.”  Fall 
wheat  has  not  looked  better  at  this  season  of 
the  year  for  a  long  time  in  this  vicinity. 

J.  L.  M. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagamie  Co.,  Nov.  3. — “The 
Summer  is  past  aud  the  harvest  is  ended.” 
Farmers  are  rejoicing  in  full  crops.  •  Spring 
wheat  has  yielded  from  20  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre:  oats  40  to  60:  barley  25  to  30.  Corn  a 
full  crop,  sound  and  good.  Potatoes  very 
plentiful,  rotting  some w hah  Garden  vege¬ 
tables  good.  Buckw  heat  an  extra  crop.  The 
hay  crop  was  good  and  was  secured  in  good 
order.  Berries  were  plentiful  and  fine;  ap¬ 
ples  do.  The  Wealthy  Apple  is  taking  the 
lead  among  late  fall  apples.  The  hardiness  of 
the  tree  and  the  quality,  size  aud  beauty  of 
the  fruit  make  it  a  favorite  where  known. 
Prices  of  all  kinds  of  produce  are  low;  still 
with  our  large  crops  and  home  market  we 
get  more  money  than  last  year  with  short 
crops  and  high  prices.  The  season  throughout 
has  been  favorable  to  the  farmer.  We  have 
had  a  fair  share  of  rain  and  sunshine  and 
neither  drought  nor  flood  has  visited  us.  The 
frost  held  off  this  Fall  until  about  Oct.  20, 
when  we  had  the  first  freeze  of  the  season. 
Sorghum  sugar  cane  was  planted  quite  exten- 


Rock  Falls,  Whiteside  Co.,  Nov.  8.— Al¬ 
though  there  are  over  100  acres  of  tomatoes 
raised  in  this  county  for  canning,  I  took  the 
premium  for  the  best  half  bushel  at  our  county 
fair.  They  were  selected  from  the  product  of 
the  Rural  seeds.  I  could,  through  the  season, 
occasionally  find  one  that  would  weigh  a 
pound,  but  have  never  in  my  gardening  found 
five  smooth  tomatoes  that  would  weigh  five 
pounds.  Hasanyoue?  The  best  tomato  with 
us  for  canning  is  the  Mayflower;  the  second 
best,  the  Paragon;  but  after  a  year  or  two 
they  are  alike.  The  Cardinal  was  the  greatest 
humbug,  and  ought  to  be  the  last  in  that  line. 
The  03  kernels  of  Rural  Union  Corn  gave  me 
a  full  half  bushel  of  ears  inside  of  90  days.  I 
shall  plant  it.  all  next  season.  E.  w. 

Anna,  Union  Co,,  Nov.  10th,  1884. — Both 
the  Rural  peas  were  planted  March  29.  The 
Market  Garden  variety  failed  to  come  up. 
Cleveland’s  Rurul  New-Yorker  produced 
about  10  plants,  of  which  the  rabbits  or  some¬ 
thing  else  took  all  but  four.  These  yielded  a 
few  pods  which  I  tried  to  save  for  seed;  but 
they  were  all  plucked  before  quite  ripe  by 
rabbits  or  hens.  The  oats,  drilled  by  hand 
in  seven  rows  10  feet  long,  March  29,  made 
abundant  long  straw :  but  all  but  a  few  straws 
fell  before  the  winds.  I  have  saved  about  a 
dozen  light  heads  for  trial  another  year;  very 
late  ripening — fully  three  weeks  after  our  com¬ 
mon  oats.  They  tillered  wonderfully.  I 
planted  them  too  thick,  and  the  soil  was  evi¬ 
dently  too  rich,  tending  to  rauk  straw.  The 
corn  was  overlooked  at  planting  time.  Am 
trying  to  save  it  for  1885.  The  wheat  and  rye 
were  received  too  late  for  the  1884  crop.  They 
were  planted  by  hand  about  15th  October.  As 
yet  only  a  few  plants  appear.  Ground  needs 
rain.  The  tomatoes  were  the  best,  ever  grown 
here.  There  were  some  Acme  among  them, 
inclined  to  rot;  but  the  other  unnamed  variety 
matured  early,  ripened  well,  and  continued 
bearing  until  frost  struck  it  about  25th  Oct. 

I  regard  the  fruit  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
and  am  under  great  obligation  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  seed.  The  flower  seeds  are  reported 
by  the  ladies  of  the  house  to  huve  given  grat¬ 
ifying  results.  J.  m.  f. 

New  York. 

Albion,  Orleans  Co. — From  my  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potato  I  raised  33j^  pounds  the  first 
year;  the  next  I  got  at  the  rate  of  240  bushels 
per  acre;  the  next  150  bushels  per  acre,  and 
this  year  from  five-eighths  of  an  acre  I  dug  170 
bushels,  there  being  only  two  bushels  of  small 
ones,  and  they  were  the  finest  I  ever  raised. 
Last  year  I  tried  18  varieties,  and  the  W.  E. 
came  out  ahead.  I  have  received  a  premium 
on  them  twice  at  the  Orleans  County  Agricul- 
t  ural  Fair.  I  say  they  ore  No.  1.  From  the 
Blush  1  raised  33  pounds  last  year,  and  this 
year  I  have  22’-^  bushels  from  the  33  pounds, 
which  were  planted  on  eight  rods  of  rich, 
sandy  loam.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  450  bushels 
per  acre.  The  soil  was  rich;  no  extra  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used;  but  the  cultivation  was  level.  I 
shall  try  the  method  again.  The  Rural  peas 
are  splendid;  the  oats  late:  the  tomatoes  fine. 
The  R  U.  Corn  grew  very  rank;  some  stalks 
were  12  feet  iu  bight;  it  eared  better  than  I 
expected.  Success  to  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er,  which  is  the  best  agricultural  paper  in  the 
world ;  it  deserves  all  and  more  praise  than  it 
receives!  J.  A.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagamie  Co. — Of  all  the  Rural 
seeds  which  I  have  planted,  the  tomatoes  have 
been  the  most  satisfactory.  We  had  50  plants 
from  half  the  seeds,  and  from  these  we  got 
all  the  nice,  ripe,  solid  tomatoes  that  we  could 
use,  aud  plenty  to  sell.  The  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  is  very  good,  ranking  better  than  the 
Early  Rose.  The  White  Elephant  is  worth¬ 
less  as  an  eating  potato.  The  Blush  is  a  good 
grower,  and  of  very  good  quality  as  a  late 
potato;  but  its  purplish  color,  iuside,  injures 
the  looks  of  it  when  cooked.  The  largest 
tubers  this  year  are  hollowed  am}  black  in¬ 
side.  1  had  single  potatoes  which  weighed 
over  a  pound  and  a  half.  The  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  are  worthless.  The  Rural  Dent 
Corn  is  late ;  but  it  ripened  up  in  good  shape 
this  year.  The  peas  ripened,  aud  were  saved 
for  seed;  I  think  they  will  rank  with  the  best, 
The  flower  seeds  gave  the  children  much  sat¬ 
isfaction.  j.  K. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbo  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Injure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  la  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.) 

FREE  SEEDS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

H.  S.  K..  WaterviUe,  Minn. — Does  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  distribute  seeds 
gratis',  and  if  so,  how  can  they  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  Ever  since  the  formation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds  has  been  its  chief  fuuction. 
Congress  every  year  appropriates  sums  rang¬ 
ing  from  $75,000  to  8100,000  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  distribution,  and  of  this  sum 
about  two-thirds  are  paid  for  the  seeds,  and 
one  third  for  the  work  of  distributing  them. 
By  act  of  Congress  two-thirds  of  the  seedsare 
assigned  to  Congressmen  for  distribution,  and 
one-third  to  the  Department.  Last  3Tear, 
8,032,788  packages,  in  all,  were  distributed 
free;  of  these  2,013,780  were  sent  out  by  Con¬ 
gressmen,  and  the  rest  by  the  Department.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Congressmen  got  more  than 
their  share;  for  although  each  of  them  was 
entitled  to  7, 10-1  packages,  those  representing 
agricultural  districts  wanted  more.  They  sup¬ 
plied  a  part  of  the  deficiency  by  exchanging 
books  and  other  perquisites  supplied  gratis  by 
the  Government,  with  city  members  for  their 
Reeds,  which  were  of  no  use  to  the  latter,  and 
then  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  keep  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Legislators,  gave  them 
some  of  its  apportionment  for  the  gratification 
of  their  constituents.  Kvery  Congressman 
keeps  a  book  containing  the  names  of  ail  the 
men  in  his  district,  who,  for  any  reason,  are 
worth  looking  after.  Home  of  these  names  he 
gets  from  directories;  some  from  local  politi¬ 
cians,  and  others  from  applications  made  to 
him  direct  by  the  parties.  This  volume  is  sent 
to  the  Seed  Ollice,  a  new  building  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Department:  there  the 
clerks  direct  a  variety  of  seeds  to  each  name, 
and  in  the  same  mail  goes  an  official  postal 
card  bearing  the  notice: 

Sra: —At  the  request  of  Hon. - ,  we  send  you  a 

package  of - .  Very  respectfully, 

Oeokue  B.  Louisa. 

The  blanks  are  appropriately  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  Senator  or  Representative  and 
the  kinds  of  seed  forwarded.  Last  year 
there  were  over  50  "different  kinds,  including 
128  varieties  of  vegetables  and  Id  I  of  (lowers. 
Of  the  former  2,851,885  packages  were  sent 
out,  and  568,838  of  the  latter.  Turnips  came 
next,  425,858  packages  having  been  distribut¬ 
ed,  together  with  60,290  of  wheat;  114  671  of 
tobacco;  1 12,220 of  potatoes;  34.859 of  soghum; 
and  565  of  sunflowers.  About  150  women  and 
f  rom  50  to  60  men  are  employed  in  putting  up 
the  seeds  in  a  busy  time.  The  former  are  paid 
$1.25,  and  the  latter;  $1.50  a  day.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  bus  a  crop  correspondent  in  each  county 
throughout  the  entire  country,  aud  a  centra' 
one  in  each  State  ;  the  former  got  894,905 
packages,  aud  the  latter  72,450,  while  the 
miscellaneous  applicants  obtained  270,653, 
Peas,  beans,  grain  and  potatoes  are  put  up  in 
quart  sacks,  and  flower  seeds  in  small  envel¬ 
opes.  According  to  official  announcement, 
"the  object  of  this  distribution  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  into  various  sections  of  the  country 
such  new  and  valuable  products  as  may  bo 
adapted  to  the  soil  aud  climate  of  each.”  in 
spite  of  the  adage  that  "one  shouldn’t  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth,”  many  of  those  who 
receive  the  seeds  for  nothing,  complain  that 
many  of  them  are  not  worth  any  more,  being 
old  or  very  common.  The  Department,  how¬ 
ever,  claims  that  it  does  its  level  best  to  secure 
the  best  sorts.  Home  of  th*  m  are  bought  in 
other  countries,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are 
purchased  in  the  Uuited  States.  All  who 
want  to  participate  in  the  distribution  should 
apply  to  the  Representatives  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts,  or  the  Heuators  for  their  re¬ 
spective  States. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CIDER  VINEGAR. 

Z.  W.  T.,  Oak  Grove,  111. — How  can  Intake 
good  vinegar  tu  the  shortest  time  from  cider. 

Am.— We  gave  quite  full  directions  in  the 
F.  C.  a  short  time  back.  In  short,  vinegar  is 
made  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  the  sugar  of  the  cider,  and  the  more  the 
cider  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  quicker  the 
change,  aDd  a  temperature  of  about  100°  is 
most  favorable  to  the  transformation,  You 
can  change  the  cider  into  vinegar  in  about 
three  days  by  procuring  a  tub  or  tank  10  feet 
long  and  18  inches  in  diameter;  place  it  on 
end  in  a  warm  room  and  fill  it  with  clean 
corn-cobs  broken  into  two-inch  lengths.  First 


saturate  the  cobs  with  strong  vinegar  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  run  into  the  top,  in  a  very  small 
stream. aud  gradually  trickle  down  through  the 
cobs.  When  they  have  once  been  fully  satu¬ 
rated  with  thisstrong  vinegar,  mix  one-fourth 
cider  with  more  vinegar  and  allow  this  to 
run  through  in  the  same  way,  gradually  sub¬ 
stituting  a  larger  proportion  of  cider  until 
fermentation  sets  in,  which  can  be  told  by  the 
cobs  becoming  quite  warm.  Several  holes, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  bored  In  the 
sides  of  the  tub  about,  one  foot  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air,  and  the 
amount  of  air  admitted  should  be  regulated  so 
as  to  control  the  heat.  Assoou  as  the  heat  is 
at  120°  or  more,  clear  cider  sufficiently 
"worked”  to  have  become  free  from  pon:aee, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  mixture,  and  if 
properly  regulated,  it,  will  come  out  very  fair 
vinegar,  or  at  most  the  second  time  going 
through  will  perfect  it;  but  all  these  rapid-pro¬ 
cess  vinegars  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  bitter, 
nudare  not  as  well  flavored  as  those  made  in 
casks  by  filling  them  about  two-thirds  full, 
keeping  them  in  a  warm  room,  say  at  100°, 
drawing  out  the  cider  and  pouring  it  back 
slowly  through  the  bung-hole  about  twice  a 
week.  In  this  way  it  will  become  vinegar 
very  quickly. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

C.  B,  T.,  HerrieksviUe,  Pa. — 1,  I  wish  to 
plant  an  apple  orchard  and  a  few  pear  and 
plum  trees:  I  have  a  field  facing  east  with  a 
rich  soil,  well  adapted  to  wheat.  Would  this 
be  a  good  situation  for  this  orchard  t  2.  How 
far  apart  should  the  trees  bo  planted  ?  8.  Is 
Fall  or  Spring  the  better  time  to  set  them  out? 
4.  What  kinds  would  you  recommend  for 
market  with  a  few  only  for  family  use — win¬ 
ter  varieties  mostly  for  market.  5.  Is  the  ap¬ 
ple  sent,  the  Ben  Davis?  0.  What  are  a  few 
desirable  grapes.  7.  Is  there  auy  difference  in 
the  worth  of  trees,  whether  raised  in  a  cold  or 
warm  climate,  and,  if  so,  which  are  best? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  much  prefer  a  northern 
or  northeastern  slope.  The  sun  strikes  so  di¬ 
rectly  on  an  eastern  hill  side  that  in  the  case 
of  late  frosts,  th©  damage  is  apt  to  be  greatest 
in  this  position.  Aside  from  that,  it  is  all 
right  2.  Don't  set  them  closer  than  85  feet; 
40  we  consider  preferable.  We  think  a  great 
mistake  has  been  made  in  planting  orchards 
too  close.  The  trees  should  not  be  so  close 
that  the  sun  cannot  get  to  the  ground  when 
they  are  full-grown.  8.  We  prefer  Spring, 
unless  the  ground  is  quite  porous,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  place  a  large  rnound  of  earth 
about  each  tree,  4.  Ask  your  nearest  neighbor, 
who  is  a  successful  apple-grower.  For  fam¬ 
ily  use,  plant  a  few  Hurts  that  may  not  be 
profitable— you  want  a  variety.  The  Primate, 
the  Farueuse,  Maiden’s  Blush  and  OJdeuburgh 
are  splendid  family  sorts,  ft.  No  apple  has 
yet  come  to  hand.  6.  Concord,  Worden, 
Brighton,  Duchess  and  Niagara.  7.  If  trees 
are  well  grown  and  the  wood  thoroughly 
ripened,  we  think  there  is  but  little  difference. 

CHOICE  SHRUBS  AND  ROBES. 

II.  C.  M.  Lincoln,  Ind  —1.  What  are  six 
fine  varieties  of  hardy  shrubs,  omitting  the 
common  kinds?  2.  How  should  I  start  seed  of 
Lilium  auratum?  3.  What  are  six  of  the 
most  desirable  evergreens  for  this  latitude? 

4  Of  perpetual  roses  I  have  Gen.  Jacquemi¬ 
not  and  Paul  Neyron ;  what  are  some  other 
choice  varieties? 

Ans.— 1.  Styrax  Japonioa,  Cereis  Japonica, 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  Tamarix  Chinensis, 
Magnolia  Houlangeana,  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora.  2.  Sow  them  in  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  light  soil,  in  November  or  December, 
aud  place  the  boxes  in  a  well  covered  cold- 
frame;  or  defer  sowing  till  Hpring,  then  sow 
in  boxes  aud  place  in  a  cold-frame  and  cover 
op,  to  exclude  light  and  drying  influence,  till 
the  seedlings  begin  toappear— some  months — 
when  the  dark  shading  should  be  removed; 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  does  not 
become  dry.  8.  Retinlspora  obtusa,  Rhodo 
dendron  Everestianum,  Golden  Yew,  Daphne 
Cneorum,  Golden  Arbor-vitas,  George  Pea¬ 
body;  Hciadopitys  verticillata.  4.  Abel  Car¬ 
rier©,  Alfred  Colotub,  baroness  Rothschild, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Fisber  Holmes,  John  Hop¬ 
per,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Magna  Charta,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amaud, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Senateur  Vaisse. 

A  proper  selection  of  shrubs  anil  roses  would 
be  governed  by  local  circumstances. 

FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

C.  IV.,  Deerfield,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  many 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  are  equal  to  one 
bushel  of  good  hard-wood  ashes?  2.  Wbat  is 
sulphate  of  potash  worth  per  ton?  3.  What  is 
nitrate  of  soda  worth?  4.  Should  nitrate  of 
soda  bo  mixed  with  potash,  and  used  when 
planting  for  beets,  corn  and  potatoes, or  should 
it  be  used,  after  the  plants  are  up: 

Anh. — 1.  Good  hard- wood  ashes  contain 
about  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  as 
50  pounds  are  called  a  bushel,  there  would  be 
about  3  or  3%  pounds  of  potash  in  the  form 
of  carbonate,  the  most  available  of  all  forms. 


Pure  sulphate  of  potash  contains  about  50  per 
cent,  of  actual  potash,  and,  as  usually  sold,  it 
runs  about  50  per  cent,  pure,  so  that,  as  sold, 
there  is  about,  25  per  cent,  of  actual  potash; 
therefore  to  obtain  three  pounds  of  potash 
would  require  12  pounds  of  marketable  sul¬ 
phate.  2.  From  #37.50  to  $40.  guaranteed  50 
to  55  per  cent.  pure.  3.  About,  $60.00.  4,  Pot¬ 
ash,  like  phosphoric  acid,  once  applied  to  the 
soil,  never  evaporates  or  leaches  out:  but 
remains  until  taken  by  th©  growing  plants. 
Nitrogen,  on  the  contrary,  m  very  volatile, 
and  also  readily  passes  out  with  the  rain 
water.  Although  as  nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  a 
little  more  fixed,  yet  the  best  method  of  ap¬ 
plication  is  to  apply  the  potash  sulphate  this 
Fall  or  early  in  Hpring:  the  soda  nitrate 
should  be  divided,  and  on©  part  be  applied 
about  planting  time,  aud  thereat  in  early  mid¬ 
summer. 

LANGSHAN  FOWLB. 

IF.  M.,  Mt.  Girard,  Ohio. — When  were  the 
first  Langshans  imported  into  England, 
when  into  America?  Was  Major  Orond  a 
famous  breeder  of  them?  Who  has  the  best 
strain  of  them  in  America? 

Ans. — The  first  Langshans  were  imported 
into  England  on  February  17th,  1872,  from 
Langshan,  au  English  treaty  port  in  China. 
They  were  sent  home  by  au  English  army 
officer  to  his  uncle.  Major  Croad,  who  was 
not  a  poultry  fancier  at  that  time,  but  who 
has  since  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  breed 
and  has  hud  n  dozen  importations  from  China 
since  the  first,  and  much  care  lias  been  taken 
in  breeding  for  th©  best  points.  The  first 
Langshans  were  imported  to  the  United  States 
in  1877.  We  do  not  know  what  was  paid  for 
them.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hargent,  Kittcry,  York 
Co  ,  Maine,  has  made  many  importations,  und 
has  very  fiuo  birds,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  the  breed  into  America,  and  was 
chiefiy  instrumental  in  gaining  them  a  place 
in  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 
The  party  you  mention  wo  do  not  know. 

SUBDUING  WILD  GRASSES  ON  DRAINED 
SWAMP. 

A.  P.  L.,  Sheboygan,  Mich. — I  have  10 
acres  of  low  lauds  that  produce  marsh  grass 
I  had  it  drained  aud  It  is  now  dry  and 
plowed.  The  soil  is  dark  brown,  rather  loose 
four  to  six  feet  in  depth.  My  desire  is  to 
subdue  the  wild  grass  and  seed  with  Timothy 
and  Red  Top;  how  shall  I  treat  it? 

Ans. — If  the  land  is  dry  enough  vve  would 
plant  it  in  corn  uext  Hummer  and  tend  it 
well.  That  would  subdue  everything.  Then 
sow  to  rye  in  the  Fall,  or  to  oats  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Hpring,  seeding  it  down  with  which¬ 
ever  crop  may  be  sown,  usiug  one  peck  of 
Timothy  seed  per  uere.  The  Red  Top  will 
come  In  soon  enough.  Should  the  Timothy 
look  yellow  after  one  or  two  years,  apply  10 
bushels  of  hard-wood  ashes  per  acre  and  har¬ 
row  with  a  sharp  harrow. 


Miscellaneous. 

O.  K.,  Waldoboro,  Me. — 1.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  cocks  with  a  flock  of  hens  when 
eggs  alone  are  wanted  and  there  is  no  wish  to 
breed  from  them?  2.  Will  pumpkin  seed  injure 
hogs,  if  fed  raw?  3.  How  can  I  tell  when  a 
cow  is  in  calf  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
they  will  even  do  better  and  produce  more 
eggs  without  a  cock.  2.  Yes,  pumpkin  seeds 
have  a  strong  diuretic  effect,  and  are  injurious 
to  all  kinds  of  stock.  They  will  even  kill 
geese,  if  allowed  to  run  in  a  field  where  they 
are  fed  to  cows,  und  allowed  to  eat  at  will. 
5.  There  is  no  way  by  which  it  can  be  told 
with  certainty  for  the  first  four  or  five  mouths. 

./.  W.  O.  II.,  Olney,  III. — I  cannot  see  the 
application  of  the  old  saying,  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish”  to  manuring  in  the  hill  for 
corn,  any  more  than  to  fertilizing  in  the  hill 
for  potatoes. 

Anb.— The  roots  of  potatoes  do  not  extend 
80  far  as  those  ol  corn.  We  put  manure  in  the 
hill  for  corn  to  give  "the  plant  a  start,”  and 
thus,  in  a  measure,  to  secure  a  good  crop.  We 
feed  the  young  plant  and  starve  the  old  one. 
We  save  the  "penny”  and  squander  the 
“pound.” 

E.  F.,  Durand,  III.  — 1.  What  is  a  good  poul¬ 
try  paper?  3.  Where  can  I  obtain  directions 
for  rnakiug  a  good  incubator  ? 

Ans. — 1.  American  Poultry  Journal,  month¬ 
ly,  price  $1.25;  Chicago,  Ill.;  American 
Poultry  Yaid,  weekly,  $1.50;  and  Poultry 
World,  monthly,  $1.25,  both  published  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  2.  We  don’t  believe  you  can 
make  a  good  incubator.  Those  made  by  peo¬ 
ple  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  business  are 
by  no  means  satisfactory  in  all  cases. 

Z.  II.,  Dover,  Wis. — 1.  Is  the  June- Berry 
worth  cultivating?  2.  Is  the  German  Prune 
hardy,  and  is  it  a  good  plum  for  profit? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes;  the  Dwarf  variety.  2.  We 
can  hardly  say  so  far  north.  Try  it  in  a  small 
way.  We  should  prefer  Lombard  or  Rich¬ 
land,  if  they  will  succeed  with  you. 

W.  J.  N.,  Muskoka,Ont., Canada. — A  friend 


found  among  his  Rural  Black  Champion 
Oats  a  mane  or  side  oat,  and  the  single  grain 
yielded  1,489  grains;  what  sort  are  they? 

Ans. — We  cannot  say ;  I  here  are  many  kinds 
of  side  oats. 

•/.  G. ,  Eagleville,  Mo. — My  bees  are  short 
of  bee  bread  ;  what  will  be  a  substitute? 

Ans. — Unbolted  rye  or  oat  flour  will  housed 
by  the  bees  if  placed  where  they  can  find  it. 
The  bees  can  lie  induced  to  work  readily  at 
storing  it,  by  dropping  a  little  honey  on  it. 

•/.  B.  S,  Reedsville,  Pa, — Where  can  I  get 
information  about  Western  N.  C.  as  a  s.o.k- 
raislng  country? 

Ans. — Write  to  the  Hecretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John.  New  Brunswick,  N.  Is  there  such 
a  paper  as  the  Florist’s  Friend;  and  if  so, 
where  is  it  published? 

Ans. — There  is  no  such  paper  so  far  as  we 
know. 

H.  C.,  Lithopolis,  Ohio. — 1.  Who  can  tell  of 
successful  culture  of  Black  Bass  in  an  artifi¬ 
cial  pond?  2.  What  is  the  experience  of  Ru- 
rnlists  as  to  filling  and  obstructing  tile  drains 
where  the  drains  ruu  through  grounds  wheie 
trees  grow?  8.  Who  can  tell  anything  about 
water-pipes  made  of  paper  saturatedwith  coal- 
tar? 


DISCUSSION. 


M.  B.  McL, — If  A.  M.t  Kansasville,  Wis., 
will  use  a  log  chain  for  cleaning  chimneys,  I 
think  ho  will  find  it  will  do  the  work  to  his 
satisfaction. 

8.  M.  Mac:omhku&  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 
—Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  item  in 
a  late  F,  C„  in  which  "C.  M.  P.”  asks  if  there 
is  a  hand  planter  that  will  plant  corn  in  hills. 
The  answer  is,  "There  is  a  hand  planter  in  the 
market,  but  It  operates  no  quicker  than  one 
can  drop  by  hand  and  cover  with  the  foot. 
An  objection  to  it  is  that  one  cannot  see  the 
seed  drop.” 

We  inclose  you  our  circular,  and  beg  that 
you  will  give  it  a  careful  perusal,  and  note 
especially  tbo  testimonials  that  are  marked. 
Our  planter  does  away  with  all  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  in  your  answer  to  "C.  M.  P.”  [This  firm 
is  quite  trustworthy,  and  the  planter  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tool.  Eds.] 

R.  M.,  Newark,  N.  J.— In  the  Rural  of 
November  15,  "Agricultural  Education” and 
"Stint  on  the  Farm"  (page  764),  tell  Rome 
truths  with  regard  to  farm  life,  that  are  not 
very  flattering  to  its  pleasantness.  Of  course, 
every  vocation  in  life  1ms  some  drawbacks, 
and  agriculture  has  perhaps  no  more  than  its 
proper  share,  while  it.  has  certainly  many  ad¬ 
vantages  which  most  other  callings  do  not 
possess.  Why  should  we  see  iu  agricultural 
papers  so  many  articles  headed,  "How  to 
Keep  Our  Boys  011  the  Farm,”  or  with  some 
similar  caption?  In  papers  devoted  to  other 
kinds  of  business  one  looks  in  vain  for  advice 
as  to  the  best  way  to  induce  the  children  to 
adopt  their  father’s  vocation.  "How  to  Keep 
Our  Boys  in  the  Drug  store;”  "How  to  Make 
Our  Boys  Good  Engineers;”  "How  to  Keep 
Our  Boys  at  the  Bench;'1- -whoever  saw  such 
headings?  There  are  vastly  more  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  than  in  any  other  vocation ; 
the  number  is  constantly  Increasing  In  this 
country  in  a  greater  ratio  than  iu  other  call¬ 
ings;  there  is  no  fear  whatever  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  will  ever  full  short  of  the  demand;  why 
be  so  solicitous  then  that  our  children  should 
follow  in  our  footsteps?  Amoug  the  ancient 
Egyptiuus  the  child,  for  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration,  followed  his  father’s  business;  not  in 
agriculture  alone,  but  iu  other  vocations  also; 
why  should  farmers  alone  nowadays  seek  to 
perpetuate  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians?  Of  course,  it  would  generally  bo  pleas¬ 
anter  if  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  "boys”  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farm,  relieving  their  father 
from  much  labor  and  trouble;  but  a  father 
who  has  the  real  welfare  of  his  sons  at  heart, 
will  not  wish  them  to  remain  in  a  business 
which  Is  distasteful  to  them,  simply  because 
their  continuance  iu  it  may  be  pleasant  to 
himself.  By  all  means  make  farm  life  agree¬ 
able  to  your  ^lildren;  for  even  if  they  leave 
you,  they  will  then  always  carry  with  them 
fond  remembrances  of  their  old  home;  but 
don’t  worry  about  keeping  them  ou  the  farm; 
don’t  be  an  ancient  Egyptian. 


Communications  Received  von  Tim  week  ending 
Saturday,  Nov.  22, 

E.  M.,  thanks.— C.  W.-.B.  B.— H.  n.-A.  B.  M.-J. 
K.-M.  A.  C.-J.  Tv.  M.. thunks.  -J.  R.-B.  H.-R.  F— A, 
J.  C.,  for  potato  premium.  Too  hue.  A.  tine  specimen. 
-N.  S.  K.-H.  H.-W.  E.  IC.-C  E.  P.-J.  B.-J.  M.  F.- 
H.  K  L.-M.  B.  M.  0.  L.-M.  W.  F.,  XIX  a  XXIII  In¬ 
clusive, -A.  S.-D.  8.  G  —T.  H  H.-8.  T.— J.  M.  S.-J. 
H,  H.-VV.  F.  B.-W.  F.  M.-O.  n  A.-.T.  T.  L.-.T.  B.  L. 
—II.  S.— A,  n.  B  -  J.  E,  S.  -.1.  J.  K.,  for  potato  prize— 
C.  55.  V.-K.  D  K.  J.  O.-T.  H.  n.-A.  G.  0.  T.  G.-C. 
II.  n.-C.  E.  1*.-  J.  T.  M.— H.  L.  T  ,  thanks.— E.  J.  C.. 
the  $28(  0  worth  of  presents  are  for  subscribers  only, 
not  for  agents.— L.  M.,  thanks.— J.  W.  O.  II,— J.  H  O., 
no.-G.  H.  M.-A.R.  G.-S.  C.-J,  W.  D.-J.  C.  N.-J, 
B  B.-L.  M.— S.  H.-J.  S.  C.— A.  W.-W.  G.  L.  D.— R. 
H.  M.-J.  N.  M.,  thanks. -J.  R.-M.  W.— L.  M.-E.  A 
P.-S.  M.  C.— C.  M.  H. 
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If  the  addrm  l-dbel  on  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Item  no  number  after  it ,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  expires  with  the  last  number  of  1884. 

Rural  New  ■  Yorker  posters  are  now  ready. 
They  have  been  set  to  all  of  war  subscribers 
without  application.  All  others  who  see 
this  notice  are  requested  to  apply  for  them 
at  once. 


From  our  nine  Wyandotte  hens  hatched 
in  the  Spring, as  before  reported,  we  have 
thus  far  (Nov.  15)  had  101  eggs.  The 
average  weight  is  10  to  a  pound.  The 
shells  are  about  the  color  of  those  of 
Light  Brahmas. 


We  will  he  under  many  obligations  to 
those  of  our  friends  attending  the  New 
Orleaus  World’s  Exposition,  who  will 
forward  us  photos  of  the  prize-taking  ar¬ 
ticles,  whatever  they  may  be— animals, 
fruits,  implements,  etc. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  several 
years  ago  introduced  the  Rural  Brandl¬ 
ing  Sorghum  through  its  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution.  Two  years  ago  some  genius — 
more  enterprising  than  scrupulous — re¬ 
christened  il  Millo  Maize,  and  many  of 
the  farm  papers  of  the  Middle  and  South¬ 
ern  States  are  full  of  accounts  of  its  great 
value  as  a  fodder  plant! 


The  presents  amounting  to  over  32,800 
in  value  and  321  in  number,  are  offered 
to  subscribers  only.  Such  an  offer  has 
never  been  made  before  by  any  journal. 
Club  agents  are  excluded.  They  must 
receive  their  pay  from  our  Regular  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  which,  indeed,  otleis  ample 
pay  for  the  work  to  be  done.  We  hope 
that,  the  largest  clubs  received  from  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  large.  But  no  matter 
how  small  they  may  be,  they  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  premiums  all  the  same. 


“Imparting  doubleth  the  joys  while  it 
halveth  the  sorrows  of  life.”  We  men  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  realize  what  good,  level - 
headed  wives  we  have,  and  consult 
them  in  our  business  matters  as  much 
as  would  he  for  our  good.  Not  one  iu 
ten  of  the  rascalities  of  men,  would 
have  ever  been  committed  if  their  wives 
had  been  called  into  consultant  u;  their 
intuition  on  all  questions  involving  our 
honor  or  integrity  is  worth  almost  as 
much  as  a  man’s  conscience  (and  much 
more  than  that  of  some)  and  the  man  who 
heeds  both,  need  not  be  afraid  of  doing  a 
thing  for  which  his  children  will  ever 
blush.  We  would  not  give  a  cent  for  a 
man  who  is  ashamed  to  say,  “1  will  con¬ 
sult  my  wife,”  and  we  will  greatly  fear 
for  the’ success  of  the  one  who  does  not. 
Surely  “two  heads  are  better  than  one, 
if  one  (ours)  is  a  sheep’s  head,” 


A  Strong  Argument  : — “  Tale,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  one  year,  my  friend. 
If  you  do  not  like  it,  l  will  pay  for  it." 

Really,  don’t  you  think  you  are  safe  in 
making  the  offer  to  right-minded,  pro¬ 
gressive  neighbors?  Try  it.  We  have  a 
mind  to  say  that,  if  the  “neighbors,”  so 
'  induced  to  read  the  Rural  for  one  year , 
arc  uuwill.ng  to  pay  for  it,  we  w ill  re¬ 
fund  the  money  to  our  subscribers  who 
send  us  the  names.  The  conviction  is 
firm  upon  us  that  the  It.  N.-Y.  is  worth 
far  more  to  good  farmers  than  its  cost, 
and  that  if  they  could  be  induced  to  read  it 
for  a  year,  they  would  never  rest  content, 
without  it. 

Another  good  way  is  to  give  them  u 
copy  every  week  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  ask  them  if  they  will  not  subscribe. 
We  wM  gladly  furnish  the  copies  for  this 
purpose  without  charge.  Give  them  the 
supplement  containing  the  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  gifts  to  subscribers.  Let 
them  know  the  liberal,  unselfish  manner 
in  which  the  paper  is  conducted. 

- - »  »-♦ - 

Tite  closing  of  the  sorghum  sugar 
works  at  Clu-mpaign,  Illinois,  is  a  notice¬ 
able  instance  of  the  close  relations  now 
existing  between  remote  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Because  the  sugar  beet 


crop  has  been  unusually  large  in  Germany 
and  France,  the  Champaign  work?  had  to 
cease  making  sugar  from  sorghum.  We 
learn  that  sugar  is  selling  at  retail  in  Lon 
don  at  the  late  of  seven  pounds  for  six 
pence — a  fraction  less  than  two  cents  per 
pound,  the  lowest  urice  at  which  it  has 
ever  been  sold.  This  extraordinary  cheap¬ 
ness  does  not,  however,  appear  to  increase 
consumption,  which  has  apparently  reached 
its  limit  at  about  67  1  2  pounds  per  capi¬ 
ta  per  year.  During  the  year  ending 
in  September,  425,279  tons  of  beet  root 
sugar  were  imported  into  England,  and 
t  ow  there  is  a  desperate  struggle  between 
cane  and  beet  sugars  for  the  ultimate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  market.  Although  our 
sugar-  producing  industries  are  “protect¬ 
ed”  by  a  dutv  averaging  about  three  cents 
per  pound  on  imported  sugars,  the  young 
sorghum  sugar-making  business  coirnot 
contend  with  its  older  and  sturdier  rival. 
After  the  struggle  between  these  is  over, 
however,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  indus¬ 
try  will  revive.  Meanwhile,  those  wThohave 
discouraged  the  business  here  of  late,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  exasperate  us 
with  their  “I  told  you  so’s.” 

Yesterday,  after  a  five  days’  session, 
the  great  National  Cattlemen’s  Conven¬ 
tion  came  to  a  close  in  St.  Louis.  In 
numbers  and  importance  it.  greatly  trans¬ 
cended  any  meeting  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  this  or  any  other  country.  On 
Wednesday  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
presented  a  report  embodying  the  names 
of  1,180  accredited  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  afterwards  various  names, 
accidentally, omitted,  were  added,  swelling 
the  list  to  over  1 ,200.  Millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollais’  worth  of  property  were 
represented.  The  proceedings  of  the  eon 
vention  were  highly  important,  and  its 
resolutions  cannot  fail  to  have  much  legit¬ 
imate  influence  on  national  legisla  ion.  A 
condensed  repot t  of  the  convention,  from 
our  special  correspondent,  will  appear  in 
next  week’s  issue. 


From  a  letter  received  from  Sir  J.  B. 
Law  os  to  tne  Rural  New-Yorker,  we 
quote  the  following  interesting  paragraph  : 
“Some  manures,  such  as  common  salt,  or 
nitrates,  circulate  with  the  water  in  the 
soil,  in  dry  weather  rising  to  the  surface, 
in  wet  weather  descending.  Other  man¬ 
ures  (phosphate  and  potash)  unite  with 
the  soil  near  the  surface, and  either  remain 
there  or,  at  all  events,  descend  with  ex¬ 
treme  slowness  Ah  an  instance  of  the 
extreme  slowness  of  the  descent  of  manure, 

1  may  mention  the  dung  applied  to  our 
permanent  wheat  crop— 14  tons  annually 
for  40  years.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
accumulations  of  fertility  ure  to  be  found 
in  the  first  nine  inches  from  the  surface. 
On  some  old  garden  soil  on  which  we 
have  grown  Bed  Glover  for  30  years  with¬ 
out  manure,  the  subsoil  is  still  very  rich. 
This  is  explained  by  the  process  employ¬ 
ed  by  gardeners  who  open  a  trench  and 
bury  the  manure.  Under  ordinary  agri¬ 
cultural  processes,  it  may  be  Haiti  that 
manure  only  enriches  the  surface  soil.” 
- *  * » 

Vermont  is  the  greatest  dairy  State  in 
New  England,  and  very  naturally  its  dai¬ 
rymen  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of  bogus 
butter.  Owing  to  several  exposures  of 
eases  in  which  a  few  dishonest  rascals 
among  them  have  adulterated  genuine 
butter  with  oleomargarine,  Vermont  but¬ 
ter  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  excellent 
reputation  in  Boston,  its  principal  mar¬ 
ket.  Honest  dairymen,  therefore,  are 
anxious  to  suppress  entirely  the  sale  of 
“oleo”  within  the  borders  of  the  State, 
and  hundreds  of  petitions  urging  legisla¬ 
tion  to  this  efft et  have  been  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  A  bill  which  virtually  pro¬ 
hibits  the  manufacture  or  Hale  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  has  lately  been  reported  in  that 
body,  and  in  shaping  it,  an  attempt  has 
evidently  been  made  to  avoid  the  consti¬ 
tutional  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  similar  legislation  in  other  States. 
It  provides  for  a  fine  of  $  10,000  against 
any  person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  article,  who  dots  not  make  monthly 
ri  turns  of  the  ainouut  turned  out ;  and  a 
flue  of  |500  for  a  false  return ;  it  places  a 
tax  of  15  cents  per  p  -und  on  ail  oleomar¬ 
garine  made  in  the  State,  and  imposes  a 
yearly  license  of  $10,000  on  wholesalers 
of  the  concotion,  and  one  of  $55  on  retail¬ 
ers.  Selling  without  a  license  ts  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  $500,  and  all  fin*  s  arc  to 
oe  collected  the  same  as  taxes.  It  is  one 
thing  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  another  to 
pass  it;  one  thing  lo  pass  it,  and  another 
to  enforce  it.  Has  legislation  against  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  been  hitherto  en¬ 
forced  in  any  State? 


The  cable  tells  us  that  English  and 
Scotch  farmers  are  rejoicing  because,  lor 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  island  is 


entirely  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  contagious  pleuro-pneumoma.  This 
freedom  has  been  secured  at  much  expense 
and  inconvenience  by  the  energetic  action 
of  the  government,  which  has  prohibited 
imp'  rtations  of  cattle  from  countries  in 
which  either  of  these  diseases  has  been 
prevalent,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
slaughtered  thousands  of  diseased  ani¬ 
mals,  quarantined  affected  herds  and  pro¬ 
hibited  the  movement  of  cattle  from  in¬ 
fected  districts,  home  of  our  American 
papers  also  seem  disposed  to  rejoice  at  the 
eradication  of  coutagious  pleuro- pneu¬ 
monia  from  this  country;  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  their  rejoicings  are  a  trifle  premature. 

I  rue,  the  disease  has  been  checked  and 
almost,  stamped  out.  in  the  West;  but 
it  nt ill  flourishes  hire  and  there  in 
some  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Several 
veterinary  inspectors  belonging  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have  been  in¬ 
specting  the  cattle  in  this  city  and  its 
vicinity  and  repott  that  in  708  stables  in 
New  York,  containing  3,318  cows,  they 
have  found  26  cows  infected  with  this 
disease.  On  Long  Wand,  among  10,072 
cows  inspected,  there  were  325  cases.  In 
555  stables  on  Staten  Island,  containing 
3,857  cows,  there  were  12  diseased  ani¬ 
mals.  In  13  stables  in  New  ,T<  rsey,  con¬ 
taining  180  cows,  there  were  eight  cases. 
On  Barren  Island,  up  the  Sound,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  test  the  contagiousness  of 
this  form  of  pleuro  pneumonia,  and  the 
inspectors  say  that  tnese  experiments  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
contagious. 

»  »  ♦  - 

LARGER  CROPS  THE  ANTIDOTE. 

Thirty  shillings  per  quarter  for  wheat 
in  the  English  market,  the  price  at  which 
it  has  been  selling  dining  the  past  week, 
has  a  very  depressing  effect  on  English 
agriculture.  It.  is  claimed  by  the  bt  st 
authorities  that,  the  English  fanner  cannot 
grow  wheat,  at  less  than  40  shillings,  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  loss.  As  a  quarter  contains  « ight 
bushels, 40  shillings  are  equivalent  to  $1.21 
and  80  shillings  to  about  91  cents  per 
bushel.  It  is  also  claimed  that  India  even 
cannot  produce  wheat  to  lay  it  down  in 
English  tmu kets  at  this  latter  price,  ex 
cept  at  a  ruinous  loss;  and  if  such  prices 
continue,  wheat  growing  will  be  aband¬ 
oned  in  that  country. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  American 
farmers  are  just  now  passing  through  a 
sort  of  competitive  ordeal;  if  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  export  wheat  a  few 
rears  at  present  prices,  not  only  the 
English  but  the  Indian  wheat  growers 
will  be  compelled  to  engage  in  some  other 
branch  of  farming.  The  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  therefore  for  our  farmers  to  consider 
is,  can  they  grow  and  market  wheat  at 
present  prices  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be 
done  by  growing  only  from  12  to  18 
bushels  per  acre,  even  on  low  pi  iced  and 
comparatively  new  lands;  but  wo  believe 
it  can  be  done  by  those  farmers  who  have 
their  lands  iu  such  a  state  of  cultivation 
and  richness  as  to  grow  35  or  moie  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  On  our  Western  New  York 
Faim  we  harvested,  on  61  acres  last  crop, 
an  average  of  over  37  bushels  per  acre, 
and  although  we  sold  it  for  more  money, 
we  will  figure  on  80  cents  per  bushel, 
which  would  give  us  $29.60  per  acie. 
Now  putting  the  interest  of  the  laud  at 
37.50  per  acre  per  year,  and  including 
cultivation,  seed,  harvesting,  thrashing, 
together  with  200  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
crop  was  $25.45  per  acre,  leaving  not  a 
large  profit  certainly,  hut  when  we  consider 
that  our  land  was  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion  after  we  took  the  crop  than  before, 
we  think  it  quite  satisfactory;  besides,  we 
still  have  the  stiaw,  wbich  has  consider¬ 
able  value  for  feeding  puiposes. 

On  31  acres  of  this  land  sown  to  Diehl- 
Mediterrauenn,  aud  in  every  way  treated 
like  the  other,  the  yield  was  over  47 
bushels  per  acre,  which,  though  the  cost 
for  seed  would  he  somewhat  more,  would 
make  a  much  greater  net  piofit.  Of 
Course,  this  land  was  liberally  manured 
with  the  best  kind  of  manure,  made  from 
such  rich  feeding  stuffs  as  oil  meal,  bran 
and  com,  besides  clover  hay  and  mangels, 
and  that  was  not  charged’ to  the  crop 
account,  for  the  reason  that  in  making 
this  manure,  we  had  made  a  net  profit 
of  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  two-horse 
load.  We  have  now  60  acres  sown  in  tne 
8atne  manner,  and  although  there  was  a 
severe  drought  at  the  time  of  seeding 
and  much  of  it  did  not  come  up  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  yet  the  supply  ol  rich  manure 
has  pushed  the  plants  for w aid  since  the 
rains,  aud  it  is  now  abundantly  large  for 
the  Winter,  and  should  the  Winter  and 
Spring  prove  at  all  propitious,  we  antici¬ 
pate  a  yield  that,  sold  at  80  cents  per 
bushel,  will  give  us  a  fair  profit.  The 
bottom  facts  are  that  we  must  learn  to 


utilize  our  feeding  stuffs  rich  in  plant 
as  well  as  animal  food,  and  thu  make 
more  and  richer  manure?,  and  be  much 
more  careful  in  saving  and  applying 
them.  The  manure  heap  is  the  key  to 
profitable  success  in  grain  growing. 


ABUSES  OF  THE  LAND  LAWS. 


Commissioner  McFarland,  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  no  better  remedy  exists 
for  the  abuses  of  the  land  laws  than  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  domain.  The  gist 
of  his  late  Teport  to  toe  Secretary  of  the 
Inferior  is.that  it  has  hitherto  proved  im- 
prnoticaole  to  carry  out  these  laws  in  the 
West;  that  in  spite  of  all  the  elaborate 
provisions  ngain-t  fraud  under  the  Home¬ 
stead,  Pre-emption,  Timber  Culture  aud 
Deser  Land  Laws,  land-grabbing  monop¬ 
olies  have  been  steadily  growing  m  that 
section;  that. in  all  the  great  stock-raising 
country  the  laws  have  been  habitually 
ignored  or  defied  by  wealthy  cattle  com¬ 
panies,  the  most  arrogant  and  unscrupul¬ 
ous  of  which  are  foreigners;  that  the 
most  carefully  drawn  sift  utc s  have  been 
over  and  over  again  perverted  to  the  use 
of  the  land  grabbers;  that  these  have 
frequently  forced  legitimate  settlers  from 
their  possessions,  and  prevented  others 
from  takingup  land  as  the  law  provides; 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  land  monopoly, 
land  thefts  and  oppression  of  poor  set¬ 
tlers,  have  signally  failed;  that  many 
Federal  land  officials  act  in  corrupt  collu¬ 
sion  with,  the  land  grobbi  rs;  that  the 
best  of  them  are  practically  powerless, 
as  they  cannot  cope  with  the  physical 
force  opposed  to  them;  and  that  in  thin¬ 
ly  settled  districts  they  cannot  obtain 
State  or  Territorial  assistance. 

“  the  time  is  near  at  hand,”  says  the 
Commissioner,  “when  there  will  be  no 
public  lands  to  invite  settlement  or  afford 
citizens  of  the  countiy  an  opportunity  to 
fecit  re  cheap  homo.  Meanwhile  vast 
stretches  of  uncultivated  lands  are  every¬ 
where  observable,  title  to  which  has  been 
obtained  by  evasion  of  the  law.”  The 
Rural  New- Yorker  Ins  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  monstrous  abuses  hero 
referred  to,  and  earnestly  pleaded  for 
prompt  and  vrgoroiis  legislation  to  stop 
further  theft,  force  restitution  of  the 
stolen  domain,  and  punish  the  thieves. 
We  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  repeal  the 
present  hnd  laws;  but  some  of  them, 
especially  the  Timber  Culture  and  Desert 
Land  Acts,  might  be  advantageously 
amended,  and  all  of  them  should  be  rig¬ 
orous;}'  enforced.  Congress  should  give 
attention  to  this  urgent,  matter  early  the 
coming  Winter.  Greater  vigilance,  ener¬ 
gy  and  honesty  should  he  required  of  the 
land  officials;  and  if  a  sir  tiger  force  is 
required  in  the  West,  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  it  should  be  at  once  fur¬ 
nished.  It  is  intolerable  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  greatest  and  best  on  the 
globe,  should  be  unable  to  cope  with  a 
parcel  of  land  thieves  aud  monopolists. 

♦  - 

BREVITIES. 


Our  $2,800  worth  of  presents  are  for  sub¬ 
scribers  who  send  us  clubs— not  for  regular 
club  agents. 

Rural  New-  Yorker  Friends:  We  hope 
you  will  not  allow  your  subscriptions  to  ex¬ 
pire.  Why  not  renew  now  i  It  w  til  cost  you 
no  more,  and  save  us  much  trouble. 

TuKDHtneof  the  author  of  the  prize  pssay 
on  cattle,  on  page  751.  of  the  Rural,  dated 
November  8.  was  mislaid.  It  is  Jonathan 
Hoag,  Tomhannock,  Rensselaer,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wk  are  informed  that  Mr  E.  H.  Libby  has 
purchased  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sous,  of  this  city, 
the  American  Garden  and  that  hereafter  it 
will  be  published  by  him.  Its  office  of  publi¬ 
cation  will  remain  at  New  York,  and  Dr. 
F.  M.  Bexamer  will  continue  as  hi-retofore, 
its  editor.  'I  be  Doctor  has  always  made  a 
bright,  newsv  and  valuable  paper.  We  wish 
the  American  Garden,  under  the  new  com¬ 
bination,  a  most  successful  career. 

Jn  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  just  published,  the  total  wheat 
area  of  India  is  put  at  26. 006, OhO  acres,  and  in 
a  fairly  good  year,  the  yield  is  about  9W 
bushels  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  342,(JOO,OuO 
bushels.  Lu«-t  year  the  total  exports  were 
42,000,000.  The  total  wheat  area  here,  in 
ISfil,  was  87.709.020  acres,  and  the  average 
yield  for  that  and  the  nine  previous  years  was 
12.2  bushels  per  acre. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  between  tbe  United  States  and  Spain 
for  the  islands  of  Cuba  uud  l  orto  Rico,  which 
has  just  been  signed  by  'he  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  but  which  will  have  to  te  confirmed  by 
the  United  State*  Senate.  U  likely  to  still 
further  depre?s  the  price  of  sugar  here,  as  by 
it  sugars  I  rom  rho-e  islands  not  above  No.  16 
Dutch  'tanaard,  together  with  fflolaves,  will 
be  adrnitt*  d  into  this  country  duty  free.  Of 
the  $92,000,000  worth  of  these  products  Im¬ 
ported  last  year,  two-thirds  came  from  those 
two  islands.  It  is  expected  the  Louisiana 
Senators  will  vigorously  oppose  this  treaty 
unless  the  sugar  planters  get  a  bounty,  by  way 
of  compensation. 
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I.  H.  MAYER. 


RYE— ITS  VALUE  AS  GRAIN,  ETC. 

Rye  (SecAle  cerekle)  Is  a  valuable  grain,  as 
it  can  be  grown  in  many  soils  ami  climates 
where  wheat  fails.  The  yield,  without  manure 
or  artificial  fertilizers,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  wheat.  I  have  known  it  to  grow  for 
eighteeu  years  upon  the  same  soil  without  any 
manure  or  fertilizer  other  than  the  long  stub¬ 
bles,  and  grass,  and  weeds  turned  under  at 
each  plowing;  this  was  on  rich  limestone  land 
that  was  never  pastured.  The  straw  and 
grain  were  both  removed,  and  the  last  crop 
was  considered  a  paying  one. 

It  is  comparatively  exempt  from  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  for  this  reason  may  be  sown 
very  early  in  the  season  and  a  good  growth 
secured  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  From 
half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel— on  an  average  three 
pecks— Is  the  proper  quantity  to  sow  to  the 
acre.  The  amount  of  seed  required  is  less, 
and  the  crop  g router  than  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
so  that  the  profit  on  the  grain,  in  many  cases, 
is  much  higher  per  acre  for  rye  than  for 
wheat.  The  yield  of  straw  per  acre  is  from  20 
to  50,  and  m  some  cases,  even  100  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  straw-produc¬ 
ing  graiu.  The  price  per  ton  for  the  straw 
also  averages  f rom  25  to  80  per  cent,  higher, 
thus  making  it  decidedly  the  most  profitable 
crop  for  straw.  Anyone  can  readily  calculate 
which,  in  any  particular  cose,  will  prove  the 
most  profitable  crop.  Of  course,  whore  wheat 
succeeds  and  straw  is  abundant  ami  has  no 
marketable  price,  rye  w  ill  not  be  selected. 

As  a  food  for  man,  rye  is  not  popular, 
though  rye  bread  and  rye  mush  are  not  des¬ 
pised.  by  many ;  they  are  certainly  wholesome. 
As  feed  for  horses  rye  is  very  desirable.  From 
a  pint  to  a  quart,  two  or  throe  times  a  day 
with  other  feed,  will  greatly  Improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  horse,  rendering  the  coat  bright 
and  glossy,  and  will  usually  make  the  auimal 
appear  darker  In  color. 

As  a  green  manure  rye  is  not  generally  ap¬ 
preciated  as  it  should  be;  while  it  is  not  equal 
to  clover  where  clover  will  grow,  it  certainly 
will  prove  a  success  in  many  places  where 
clover  fails.  It,  too,  absorbs  gases  from  the 
air,  and  in  this  way  makes  a  positive  addition 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Butin  many  in 
stances  its  meclmnieai  action,  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure,  is  most  valuable.  On  heavy,  clayey  soil-, 
the  roots  of  the  rye  penetrate  at  least  as  deep 
as  the  plow,  and  greatly  assist  in  comminu¬ 
ting  the  soil.  The  stems  and  blades  or  green 
straw,  have,  within  my  experience,  never 
soured  the  soil.  It  has  been  found  '‘sweating” 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  had  been  tinned 
under,  and  that,  too,  in  one  of  the  driest  sea¬ 
sons  ever  experienced  in  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  W  ben  turned  under  it  has  never 
been  followed  by  the  much-dreaded  “drying 
out, ’’spoken  of  by  those  who  never  use  rye  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  has  not  been  turned  under  until 
in  bloom. 

No  one  would  turn  under  a  good  stand  of 
clover  in  the  Spring  to  make  room  for  rye  to 
be  used  as  a  green  manure;  but  there  are 
many  fields  destitute  of  any  coat  of  grass, 
clover  or  any  other  herbage.  Hero  rye  can 
be  used  most  profitably.  It  can  be  sown  any 
time  when  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Sown 
in  August,  it  usually  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  straw  and  consequently  w  ill  be 
worth  most  as  a  fertilizer.  No  ground  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  unoccupied  even  for  half 
a  season;  if  no  other  crop  is  desired,  pat  in 
rye  to  be  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure. 
For  this  purpose  potato  patches  and  corn¬ 
fields  need  not  be  plowed;  simply  harrow  the 
seed  in;  if  it  is  only  covered,  it  will  grow. 
On  hill-sides  it  is  very  objectionable  to  plow 
the  ground  for  rye, following  corn  or  potatoes; 
the  rye  will  not  grow  any  better  and  the  soil 
will  be  in  fine  condition  to  be  carried  away  by 
autumn  rains  and  the  water  from  melting 
snows.  More  surface  soil  and  manure  are  car¬ 
ried  away  in  a  single  season  of  heavy  rains 
than  can  be  replaced  by  the  average  farmer 
in  years.  Lightly  harrowed  in,  the  seed  soon 
grows,  and  the  roots  and  blades  unite  in  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  turf  like  mac  strong  enough  to 
retain  the  soil  in  its  place  and  at  the  same 
time  bold  the  water  and  prevent  washing:  in 
this  way,  its  mechanical  action  is  very  desir¬ 
able,  and,  in  sandy  soil  or  on  bill-sides,  this 
alone  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  seed 
and  labor. 

For  soiling  stock,  rye  is  ahead  of  clover  by 
several  weeks,  and  this  fact  alone  makes  it 
very  valuable.  It  fills  a  gap  between  _an 


empty  hay  mow  and  a  short  grass  field. 
Horses  and  cattle  do  well  on  it  until  it  gets 
too  old,  and  by  that  time  the  grasses  or  clover 
should  take  its  place.  When  quite  young  it 
should  be  fed  mixed  with  hay,  straw,  or  corn 
fodder;  if  fed  too  freely  alone,  it  will  some¬ 
times  produce  diarrhea.  For  early  soiling, 
it  should  be  sown  thickly,  on  good  laud, 
about  the  first  of  August;  sowing  later  on 
thinner  land,  « ill  lengthen  the  season  several 
weeks.  Rye,  as  green  feed  or  grain,  should 
not  be  given  to  brood  mares,  to  co*s  with 
calf,  or  to  other  animals  in  like  condition. 
V\  hile  green  rye  makes  one  of  the  best  pas¬ 
tures  for  poultry  late  in  Autumn  and  early 
in  Spring,  the  grain  should  be  kept  carefully 
from  the  fowls,  particularly  from  the  laying 
hens.  Sheep  thrive  well  on  rye  pasture. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  try  to  convince 
the  average  American  that  roasted  rye  used 
instead  Ot  coffee  would  be  conducive  to  good 
health,  particularly  of  the  nervous  system. 

Lancaster  Co  ,  Pa. 


RURAL  PRIZE  ESSAY— CLASS  V. 

JEROME  WILTSE. 

SWINE.  —  THE  BEST  BREEDS,  AND  HOW  TO 
FEED  AND  CARE  FOR  THEM. 


All  the  known  breeds  of  swino  belong  to 
one  of  two  great  groups;  the  Sus  Scrofa,  or 
those  descended  from  the  wild  hog,  and  the 
Sus  Indicus,  comprising  all  those  of  the  small 
China  hog.  American  breeds  are  made  up 
of  an  admixture  of  these  two  great  families. 
The  best  representative  of  the  former  is  the 
wader  and  rooter,  so  common  at  the  frontier. 
The  latter  is  best  represented  by  the  Short- 
Faced  Lancashire,  the  Small  Yorkshire,  and 
the  China  hog. 

Beginning  with  tho  hog  of  the  frontier,  in 
which  little  blood  of  the  improved  breeds  is 
supposed  to  exist,  the  various  breeds  approach 
the  type  of  the  Sas  Indicus  much  in  iho  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  Jersey  Red.  Chester  White, 
Poland  China,  and  Berkshire,  with  uu  endless 
variety  of  intermediate  breeds  that  purtuko 
more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of  oue  group 
or  the  other,  according  as  they  have  been  da 
veloped  or  deteriorated  by  their  environments, 
including  the  feed  that  has  been  furnished 
t  hem.  Breeds  in  which  the  blood  of  the  for¬ 
mer  wild  hog  predominates,  attain  greater 
size  and  age,  and  are  longer  in  reaching  matu¬ 
rity;  those  in  which  Chinese  blood  predomi¬ 
nates  fatten  more  readily  while  young,  and 
are  available  for  market  at  un  eurlior  age, 
and,  when  mated  with  the  former,  are  gener¬ 
ally  sufficiently  prepotent  to  impart  their  color 
and  many  of  their  characteristics  to  their  oil- 
spring.  They  are,  also,  more  quiet  aud  not  as 
much  disposed  to  destroy  their  Offspring.  For 
those  who  raise  but  few  for  market  or  for 
family  u.-e,  where  grain  is  scarce  and  high,  or 
where  infectious  diseases  prevail,  the  small, 
tine-boned  breeds  are  undoubtedly  the  best. 
In  the  West,  where  grain  Is  cheap,  and  hogs 
are  bred  and  fattened  in  largo  numbers,  those 
of  large  size  arc  preferred ;  for  on  account  of 
their  greater  weight,  they  bring  more  per 
pound,  and  they  can  be  held  aud  fed  longer 
with  profit,  when  prices  are  not  sufficiently 
high.  They  are,  also,  bettor  adapted  to  feed¬ 
ing  with  cuttle.  The  Poland-China  is  now 
preferred  by  many,  and  is  rapidly  superseding 
the  other  large  breeds. 

To  avoid  exposure  to  infectious  diseases, 
hogs  should  bo  kept,  us  much  ns  circumstances 
will  permit,  within  inclosures  tbuc  contain 
springs  of  wafer,  from  which  they  should  ob¬ 
tain  their  drink  exclusively.  By  the  use  of 
water  from  running  streams  cholera  and 
other  infectious  diseases  are  frequently  com¬ 
municated  from  one  herd  to  another,  though 
widely  separated.  All  stunted  or  unthrifty 
shouts  should  be  removed,  for  disease  first 
assuils  them,  und  is  then  communicated  to 
others,  To  prevent  the  iurger  hogs  from  pi¬ 
ling  upon  aud  crushing  the  smaller  ones,  they 
should  he  inclosed  in  separate  yards.  Home 
weeks  before  farrowing,  the  brood  sows 
should  be  removed  from  the  others  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  range  where  vegetable  food  is  pleuti 
ful,  and  slops  of  wheat  bran  and  ground  rye 
or  oats  should  be  given  them;  aud  fed  to  them 
and  their  pigs  until  the  latter  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  put  into  separate  inelosiires,  when  a 
never-failmg  supply  of  corn  should  bo  given 
them,  and  continued  until  they  are  fit  for 
market.  Sows  should  be  allowed  to  farrow 
from  early  Spiing  until  August,  after  which 
dale  it  is  usually  unprofitable  to  raise  pigs,  as 
they  do  not  reach  sufficient  size  before  cold 
weather  to  endure  the  exposures  of  Winter. 
Shelter  and  protection  from  rain,  snow  and 
cold  winds  should  be  furnished  the  year 
rouud,  and  shade  during  the  hot  part  of  the 
year,  Bigs  farrowed  during  Spring  and  the 
first  part  of  Summer  attain  sufficient  size  to 
Winter  well,  aud  are  of  the  right  age  to  fat¬ 
ten  in  the  folio  wing  Hummer  aud  Fall,  while 
vegetation  is  plentiful  and  corn  is  yet  tender 
and  easily  digested.  This,  too,  is  the  part  of 
the  year  most  favorable  to  the  secretion  of 


fat,  aud  as  hogs  have  not  at  this  age  arrived 
at  maturity,  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
feed  is  taken  up  in  growth  than  later. 

Better  results  are  reached  by  breeding  sows 
to  males  of  the  same  breed  than  by  introduc¬ 
ing  foreign  blood,  even  if  tho  males  are  near 
akin.  [?  ?. — Eds.]  Disease  is  not  generated 
by  breeding  in -ami  iu,  but,  it  is  intensified 
when  existing  in  both  mule  and  female.  As 
each  par  nt.  imparts  to  the  offspring  its  own 
characteristics,  and  superior  physical  develop¬ 
ments,  a  strain  of  hogs  may  be  developed  by 
judicious  management  and  careful  selection, 
more  uniformly  good  by  breeding  to  animals 
closely  related  than  by  auy  other  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Spring  of  1874  I  purchased  some 
Short-Faced  Lancashire  and  some  Berkshire 
pigs.  When  crossed,  the  Lanensliires,  iu  every 
ease,  imparted  their  color  to  the  resulting  off 
spring;  but  their  characteristics  and  those  of 
the  Berkshires  were  nearly  equally  blend 
ed.  Increase  iu  size  and  in  constitutional 
vigor  resulted  from  the  first,  cross.  When 
those  offspring  were  mated  with  the  Lnncft- 
shires,  tho  result  wus  endless  variety  in  form 
and  color.  Race  characteristics  were  broken 
up,  and  the  progeny  did  not  roach  so  great  a 
size  as  specimens  of  either  parent  race.  I 
continued  to  breed  grade  after  grade  to  the 
pure  Lancashire,  and  not  until  the  sixth  or 
seventh  cross  had  been  made  was  anything 
like  uniformity  reached. 

Richardson  >'o.,  Neb. 


•HUsccllaneous- 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Eulalia  Japonic  a  varlogata  aud  E.  J. 
zebrina  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  of  the  pretti¬ 
est  aud  most  desirable  ormitneutal  grasses  we 
have  iu  cultivation,  and  both  should  be  grown 
by  all  who  possess  the  necessary  facilities. 
They  do  best,  when  grown  in  a  rich,  deep  soil, 
and  after  they  have  become  well  established, 
so  that  it,  is  well  to  avoid  frequent  removals. 
Piopagattou  is  effected  by  division  of  the 
plants  early  in  the  Spring,  just  before  they 
start  iuto  growth.  1  know  that  seeds  of  these 
Eulalias  are  often  advertised;  but  as  far  as 
my  experience  has  extended,  1  have  never 
been  enabled  to  raise  a  plant,  of  them  with  va- 
riegatud  foliage. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tho  Eulalias,  I  would  say  that 
they  are  reed-like  plants,  attaining  a  hight  of 
from  four  to  six  feet.  E  J.  variegata  has 
foliage  that  hears  a  fcriking  resemblance  to 
tho  old  ribbon  or  striped  grass  of  the  gardens; 
while  the  foliage  of  E.  J.  zehrina  has  tho 
striping  or  marking  across  the  lt-af  instead  of 
longitudinally.  Un  this  account,  it  Is  a  plant 
that  will  always  attract  attention;  but  I  will 
here  say  that  I  consider  the  former  the  pret¬ 
tier  and  more  desirable  of  the  two. 

Tho  Eulalia  usually  flowers  about  tho  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  the  flower  panicles  being 
produced  from  the  summit  of  the  -talks.  At 
first  they  are  brownish,  and  not  at  all  showy; 
but  as  the  flowers  open  the  branches  of  the 
panicles  curve  over  gracefully  in  a  one-sided 
manner,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of 
ostrich  plumes.  It  the  fiowors  are  out  when 
fully  developed,  and  dried  in  a  dry,  airy  situ¬ 
ation,  they  will  lie  found  to  he  very  desirable 
for  decorative  purposes  during  the  winter 
season. 

A  correspondent  says  that  the  flowers  of 
her  Clematis  Jackinanii  are  quite  small — 
about  half  the  siz9  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  asks  the  reason  of  it.  I  advise  her  to 
give  it  a  good  dressing  of  well  decayed  stable 
manure  tins  Fall,  and  to  dig  it  in  in  the 
Spring.  To  obtain  line  bloom*  of  the  clema¬ 
tis,  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  be  given  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
duriug  their  flowering  season. 

I  think  that  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give 
the  large  flowering  clematis  a  slight  protec¬ 
tion  during  the  winter  season.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  stems  should  be  taken  down  in  the 
Fall,  and  rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  bunch  over 
the  roots.  Cover  with  leaves  and  place  a  few 
branches  over  them,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
blown  away.  Early  in  Spring  remove  the 
covering;  trim  the  plants  and  tie  them  in 
their  places.  Charles  e.  parnell. 


CHINESE  WALLS. 

CHARLES  M.  HOVEY. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  read  iua  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yokbr  the  following 
remarks: 

“It  is  a  hard  thing  for  us  to  realize  that 
such  farm  papers  as  the  Massachusetts  Plough¬ 
man  refuse  to  publish  the  advertisement  of 
the  Rural  Nevv-Yokker.  The  reasen  offered 
is  that  they  decline  the  advertisements  of  the 
Rural  because  it  is  a  competitor.” 


I  could  not  believe  this,  and  cannot  do  so 
now.  If,  however,  such  is  the  fact,  it  must  be 
for  some  sufficient  reason  unknown  to  me. 
At  any  late,  1  thought  the  remarks  a  good 
text  to  present  some  ideas  which  I  have  often 
tnkeu  up  mv  pen  to  write.  In  my  younger 
days  I  read  the  wonderful  story  of  the  famous 
Chinese  Wall,  miles  and  miles  long,  hundreds 
of  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  to  drive  an 
eight-horse  team  on  top.  I  could  hardly  real¬ 
ize  its  stupendous  size,  its  huge  gateways,  and 
the  labor  required  to  build  it.  It  was  to  me, 
then,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  that  I  ever 
read,  even  more  so  than  “Aladdin  and  his 
lamp,”  aud  it  has  been  oue  of  the  mysteries  of 
thp  times  that  I  should  be  brought  to  realize 
its  immensity  or  to  understand  how  such  a 
freedom  loving  people  as  the  Americans,  who 
admit  Germans,  Scandinavians.  Irishmen 
and  all  other  nations  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  should,  through  government 
action,  pass  such  stringent  laws  to  exclude  tho 
Chinese  from  our  shores,  when  we  long  ago 
adopted  their  customs  and  still  continue 
them. 

'I  he  United  States  has  built  just  such  a  wall 
as  the  Chinese,  only  many  thousand  miles 
longer  and  quite  as  high;  and  watchmen  are 
stationed  nt  every  port  to  see  that  the  gates 
are  kept  closed,  not  ovoti  allowing  one  who 
has  the  right  to  pass  to  wear  his  own  dress, 
unless  n  shabby  one,  or  tocarvy  his  little  flask 
of  medicine.  Under  the  guise  of  protection 
they  have  built  a  wall  tbut  excludes  them 
practically  from  nil  the  world,  aud  tax  the 
hard  wc rking  agriculturists— who,  according 
to  the  ln-t  census  comprise  eight  tent  hs  of  tho 
population — to  pay  all  the  cost.  A  farmer 
raises  his  wheat  in  Dakota,  sends  it 5,000  miles 
by  rail  or  steamship,  at  enormous  rates,  to 
furnish  funds  for  watered  stock,  and  under¬ 
sell  the  English  grower;  but  a  manufacturer 
with  his  cotton  almost  at  his  doors  cannot 
compete  with  the  Eugll-h  producer  unless  he 
receives  from  Government  40  to  60  per  cent, 
bounty. 

But  I  atu  led  away  from  my  subject.  What 
surprised  me  more  was  that  tho  Rural 
singles  out  our  papers  in  Boston,  who  have 
done  such  naughty  things,  and  overlooked 
the  gardening  journals  of  its  own  city  and  the 
flourishing  city  of  Rochester.  As  it  called 
names  I  presume  1  can  do  the  same.  The 
American  Garden  and  Vick’s  Magazine, 
which  call  themselves  gardening  journals, 
though  only  supplementary  seed  catalogues, 
Issued  probably  to  evade  catalogue  postage, 
boast,  or  did  boast  of  the  fact,  that  no  rival 
paper  or  t  rade  of  the  publishers  should  adver¬ 
tise  iu  tinir  papers,  and  I  understand  they 
have  just  found  out  that  according  to  the 
Postal  Law  they  are  obliged  to  do  so,  and  re¬ 
luctantly  admit  this  to  bo  the  fact,  and  now 
insert,  them  because  they  are  compelled  to. 

This  same  game  was  tried  just  fifty  years 
ago.  The  old  New  England  Farmer,  then  a 
most  valuable  paper  iu  the  hands  of  a  seeds¬ 
man,  refused  uu  advertisement,  and  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  it  go  to  decay,  as  all 
agricultural  papers  should,  founded  and  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  basis. 

Why,  you  kuow.  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  pride 
yourself  in  making  known  new  seeds,  new 
plants,  new  fruits,  new  trees,  new  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  you  know  too,  very  well,  that  no  one 
uiau  ever  raised  ull  that  is  good  and  worth 
cultivation,  and  you  take  up,  say  a  foreign 
journal,  not  to  find  out  what  Messrs.  Veitoh 
raise  or  introduce  alone,  but  what  Williams, 
Cartor,  Sutton,  Turner,  Bell  and  other  Eng¬ 
lish  growers  offer;  aud  what  Lemoine,  Van 
Boutte,  Linden,  Crouse,  Verdier,  aud  the 
continental  cultivators  have  spent  their  time 
and  money  iu  producing  ant  offering  for  sale. 
The  advertising  pages  are,  in  fact,  worth  a 
good  deal  more  than  all  the  other  reading 
in  some  of  the  so-called  gardening  journals. 

What  great  thfugs  have  some  of  these  ex¬ 
clusive  men  accomplished t  Apparently  noth¬ 
ing.  They  have  to  be  sure,  introduced  200 
varieties  of  potatoes  raised  by  somebody  and 
sold  at  fabulous  prices,  only  10  of  which  are 
possibly  worth  growing,  aud  probably  200  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries,  less  than  five  of  which 
arc  us  good  as  we  hud  40  years  ago.  flow 
should  we  ever  have  bad  our  gardens  enriched 
with  the  many  bpautiful  asters,  uew  gladioli, 
begonias,  dahlias,  calendulas,  body  hocks,  etc. , 
had  the  advertisements  of  these  new  tilings 
been  refused  an  opportunity  to  be  read?  The 
time  was  when  some  gardening  operations 
were  thought  a  profound  secret.  But,  thanks 
to  the  late  Mr  London,  with  his  large  and 
liberal  views,  he  soon  dispelled  all  such  crude 
Chinese  notions  among  his  countrymen,  and 
taught  them  that  gardening  was  an  art,  and 
that  intelligence  could  not  be  made  too  broad, 
it  is  only  ignorance  that  gropes  iu  tho  dark. 
Even  to-day  there  are  nurserymen  in  London 
who  have  introduced  hundreds  of  uew  plants 
(and  beautiful  ones  too),  but  llit  y  never  con¬ 
descended  or  at  least  offered  to  impart  one 
single  word  of  information,  how  to  propagate 
or  cultivate  them,  and  hundreds  have  been 
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consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  for  want  of 
such  knowledge.  The  almighty  dollar  has 
absorbed  all  their  attention.  Their  houses 
are  under  lock  and  key,  and  they  have  not  ev¬ 
en  the  politeness  of  a  New  Zealander  to  a 
stranger  from  a  foreign  land. 

Perhaps  I  am  rather  severe,  but  having 
gone  through  just  what  the  Rural  states  it 
has  experienced,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
liberal  scieutiflc  journal  to  ventilate  such 
notions  of  a  past  age. 

(The  American  Garden  and  Vick's  Magazine 
have  especially  presented  the  Rural  adver¬ 
tisement  with  very  liberal  and  flattering 
Editorial  comments.  EPS.] 

£ox  lUontnt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS!  RAY  CLARK. 


BITTER  SWEET. 

Years  ago  on  my  father’s  farm,  in  Central 
New  York,  there  was  a  large  orchard  of  natu¬ 
ral  fruit.  Many  varieties  there  were  among 
them,  sweet  and  sour,  mellow,  and  hard  as 
granite;  but  among  them  all  that  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  most  curiosity  was  one  in  the  corner 
by  the  stone  wall,  which  was  called  the  bitter¬ 
sweet.  The  fruit  was  what  its  name  indicated, 
bitter-sweet ;  the  apples,  though  they  were  al¬ 
ways  abundant  and  fair  to  look  upon,  were  a 
disappointment  when  tasted.  But  it  was 
found  that  when  they  were  kept  several 
months  they  lost  their  bitter  flavor,  and  when 
other  fruit  had  decayed  or  been  consumed, 
they  were  excellent.  May  and  June  often  saw 
us  with  a  few  bushels  of  what  had  once  l>een 
the  despised  bitter-sweet  apples,  now  eagerly 
sought  after  and  enjoyed. 

I  have  sometimes,  when  recalling  this  pecu¬ 
liar  fruit,  thought  that  life  affected  some  peo¬ 
ple  as  time  did  the  bitter-sweet  apples.  Such 
in  their  prime  would  be  sour, sarcastic, or  mali¬ 
cious  in  manifesting  their  feelings  to  their 
relatives  or  daily  companions.  No  sweet 
words  were  heard  from  them  without  an  ill- 
natured  flavor  was  left  by  them.  The  weary 
or  unfortunute  were  comforted  in  such  a 
coarse  way  that,  it  brought  no  relief  to  their 
sore  hearts.  Sensitive  spirits  shunned  them, 
in  dread  of  their  sarcastic  tongues,  which, 
in  spito  of  their  real  kindness  of  heart,  would 
wound  them  with  bitter  speech.  But  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  same  disagreeable  persons 
become  in  their  last  dayB  pleasant  and  com¬ 
panionable.  Ago  sometimes  seemed,  in  pity 
to  them,  to  have  eradicated  from  their  souls 
the  root  of  bitterness  which  had  mude  them 
disliked  and  avoided  bv  those  wTbo  would 
otherwise  have  sought  their  society.  Whether 
the  world’s  hard  experience  removes  these  de¬ 
fect*,  and  brings  a  better  state  of  feeling,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  the  natural  growth  that, 
comes  from  living  long,  I  cannot  tell. 

Happy  are  they  who  do  not  number  among 
their  acquaintances  some  one  to  whom  the 
name  of  Bitter-sweet  might  be  truthfully  ap¬ 
plied.  B.  C.  D. 

MUSINGS  OP  A  QUIET  LIFE. 

NUMBER  IV. 

Tnis  perfect  June  day  makes  me  think  of  a 
sweet  girl-poet,  a  school  mate,  who  died  long 
ago,  and  wrote  the  verses  beginning 
“June  to-duy  has  been  unbinding 
All  the  beauty  of  her  hair." 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  that,  the  good  always 
die  first,  but  1  can  sympathize  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  Bayard  Taylor  expressed  in  the  poem 
“I  He  In  the  summer  meadows." 

Over  all  this  beauty  the  shadow  of  a  great 
sorrow  lies.  Thank  God  that,  with  nil  his 
eloquence  no  Ingersoll  can  make  us  believe, 
as,  if  wo  can  trust  bis  feelings  at  the  grave  of 
his  brother,  he  cannot  make  himself  believe, 
that  it  is  a  hopeless  sorrow. 

The  house  which  I  sit  in  is  an  old  house  built 
little  by  little  perhaps,  as  different  owners  felt 
the  need  of  more  room.  Yet  1  am  not  sure  I 
would  liken  bay-window  pushed outto  the  east 
the  whole  sitting-room  extending  southward 
and  a  bay-window  iu  that  too,  I  like  with  qual¬ 
ifications  what  Gail  Hamilton  says,  “Iu  build* 
inga  house,  in  founding  a  home,  there  are  two 
things  whereiu  it  is  not  well  to  economize— light 
and  heat.  It  is  not  how  little  you  can  be  com¬ 
fortable  with,  but  how  much  you  can  secure.” 
I  would  like  a  west,  piazza,  with  ivy— that 
would  bo  like  my  old  home,  and  an  east  one, 
where  a  prairie  rose  might  climb  with  a  honey¬ 
suckle.  Then  the  kitchen  needs  enlarging, 
and  to  have  a  west  door  for  the  cool  breeze  to 
come  in,  and  a  porch  where  the  morning  sun 
will  not  shine  while  weehurn  and  wash  dish¬ 
es,  and  where  we  can  set  the  dinner  table  on 
hot  days.  A  grape  vine  is  already  planted  iu 
anticipation  of  such  a  porch.  A  wood-house 
too,  is  a  necessity;  it  is  always  a  necessity  in 
the  country,  and  if  the  farmer  wants  good, 
prompt  meals  and  a  sweet-tempered  wife,  he 
may  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to  that  at  once. 
Another  necessity  in  every  farm-house,  is 


water.  If  I  could  picture  to  the  husband  the 
miseries  of  a  wife  who  has  to  let  the  house  go 
untidy,  wash  dishes  in  greasy  water,  and  do 
some  other  things  that  is  not  according  to 
her  wisheB,  because  she  cannot  bring  water 
from  a  spring,  or  some  one  else’*  well  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  away.  If  he  loves  her  as  he 
should,  be  would  do  his  twist  to  have  water 
handy.  Love  does  not  fly  out  of  the  window 
at  the  approach  of  wuut,  half  so  quickly  as 
when  carelessness  comes  iu  at  the  door. 

"For  ob!  the  heart,  too  keenly  feels 

The  anguish  of  neglect." 

Our  rooms  are  low — in  the  lower  story  only 
about  seven  feet  high.  I  do  not  find  them  so 
very  unpleasant,  though  accustomed  to  those 
much  higher.  They  warm  more  easily,  and  I 
can  reach  the  ceiling  so  readily  to  whitewash 
or  sweep  down  dust.  Then  when  the  time 
comes  to  p>apor,  it  saves  considerably  in 
the  number  of  rolls,  and  there  is  not  so 
much  bard  climbing  and  reaching.  I  do 
not  think  I  quite  prefer  the  walls  so  low,  but 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  blessings  in  our  discom 
forts,  if  we  can.  Mr*.  Stowe  speaks  of  brood¬ 
ing  rooms — ours  hrood  like  a  mother  hen.  An¬ 
other  thing;  you  don’t  get  the  pictures  hung 
so  high  that  they  are  not  companionable. 
There  is  my  boy’s  face  looking  out  of  its 
frame,  so  low  that  I  can  look  right  into  bis 
eyes,  and  wonder  if  be  was  really  unhappy 
when  the  picture  was  taken,  it  makes  him 
look  so  sorrowful. 

That  large  painting,  too,  is  low  enough  to 
be  enjoyed,  aud  the  foreground,  the  water, 
and  the  mountains  have  all  become  part  of 
my  possessions.  The  morning-glories,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  look  a*  fresh  as  if  they 
had  just  Opened,  though  they  have  hung  on 
my  walls  for  years.  Emerson  says,  “  All 
great  actions  have  l>ecii  simple  ones:  and  all 
great  pictures  are.”  I  know  that,  some  of  the 
little  ones,  too,  are  charming,  and  just  suited 
to  the  means,  circumstances  and  culture  of 
people  in  rural  hemes;  especially  one  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  first  lines  of  "Gray’s  Elegy,” 
which  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  rural 
life.  A  few  such  pictures  will  transfigure  a 
plain  room,  and  opeu  windows  for  eyes  to 
look  out  of  perhaps  into  a  far  away  aud  pleas¬ 
ant  past. 

WOMAN’S  USEFULNESS. 


How  queer  things  are  in  this  world!  I 
really  believe  there  is  an  extra  twist  that 
kinks  things  out  of  shape  terribly.  Talk 
about  woman’s  sphere!  Just  as  if  there  was 
something  new  foe  them  to  do!  Why  cannot 
they  be  contented  to  do  what  God  designed 
them  to  do  without  making  such  an  everlast¬ 
ing  “bullabelloo”  about  it?  I  take  it  that  a 
woman’s  mission  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
it  was  ftO  or  a  100  years  ago.  1  admit  the 
times  are  changed ;  one  can  see  that  with  one 
eye  open,  but  I  am  uot  sure  that  the  women 
of  1884  are  one  bit  more  contented  or  happier 
than  their  grandmother's  were  in  their  day. 
They  did  with  their  might  what  their  hands 
found  to  do,  and  wore  happy  in  doing  it.  Big 
families  were  the  fashion  then,  and  the  girls 
were  just  as  useful  as  the  boys.  Nobody 
sighed  over  the  future  of  the  poor  thing  when 
a  baby  girl  was  born,  and  groaned  because 
another  girl  was  added  to  the  flock.  No.  the 
eighth  girl  was  just  as  welcome  as  the  first 
and  made  just  as  comfortable.  Y ea,  the  times 
are  changed,  and  babies  are  not  looked  upon, 
uor  do  they  meet  with  the  same  feelings  of 
welcome  that  thejr  used  to  do.  “Such  a  care! 
so  much  work!”  Just  as  if  tbo  poor  forlorn 
duckling  had  no  sort  of  business  to  enter  this 
world,  and  there  was  no  place  for  it  made 
ready. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  there  is  no  dodg¬ 
ing  it:  babies  will  be  born  and  some  of  them 
will  live  and  grow  up  to  womanhood,  ns  well 
as  manhood,  and  there  is  a  place  for  them, 
and  there  is  work  euough  for  them  to  do,  too, 
if  they  will  only  see  it.  There  is  no  ueed  of 
hunting  around  to  find  a  mission,  for  every 
liviug  person  has  a  mission  prepared  ready 
for  them  if  they  will  accept  of  it.  It  may  be 
just  a  common  place,  everyday  duty.  If  such 
duties  are  well  performed,  it  is  just  as  honor¬ 
able  and  praiseworthy  as  if  she  had  gone  on¬ 
to  the  platform  as  a  public  speaker,  or  entered 
the  bar  as  a  lawyer.  There  is  no  station  in 
life  in  which  a  person  cannot  be  useful  if  they 
have  the  desire  to  be  so.  There  is  a  discon¬ 
tented  restlessness  that  makes  people  out  of 
sorts  with  common  duties.  Girls  are  not 
suited  with  quiet  vocations;  they  are  anxious 
to  make  their  mark  in  the  world.  They  want 
to  lie  “celebrated.”  They  are  uot  content  to  be 
ordinary.  It  is  not  enough  to  bear  their  sen¬ 
tence,  “She  hath  done  what  she  could;”  they 
want  something  grandiloquent  pronounced 
over  them;  to  have  their  names  and  memory 
immortalized!  Now  this  is  all  nonsense!  If 
you  are  to  do  something  wonderful  and  good 
the  opportunity  will  present  itself  without 
running  after  it,  or  folding  up  the  bands  aud 
waiting  for  it.  Not  one  woman  iu  a  thousand 
(or  man  either)  does  anything  so  magnificent 


as  to  immortalize  their  memory  through  pos¬ 
terity.  If  they  can  embalm  it  in  loving 
hearts  it  is  all  they  ought  to  hope  for  or  ex¬ 
pect,  and  is  enough.  To  be  useful  and  happy 
in  the  station  in  which  God  has  pleased  to 
place  them,  is  what  they  in  bounden  duty 
ought  to  be,  and  if  more  is  desired  it  will  only 
make  them  unhappy.  It  is  not  for  a  woman 
to  hew  out  paths  from  rocky  places;  but  to 
walk  quietly  iu  the  path  before  her,  whether 
it  leads  her  to  dark  places  or  up  the  higbts 
of  immortality,  for  in  the  path  of  duty  one 
very  seldom  stumbles.  GRANDMOTHER. 


THE  POEM  AND  ITS  MISSION. 


The  poem  “Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor 
House”  has  traveled  up  and  down  all  over 
our  land.  Mr.  Carlton  was  once  asked  if  the 
story  was  founded  on  any  real  incident.  He 
said  that  when  in  school  he  was  fond  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  almshouse  and  chatting  with  the  in¬ 
mates.  He  made  the  acquaintance  there  of 
a  very  worthy  couple,  whose  children  had 
cast  them  off  in  their  old  age  and  feebleness, 
and  his  sympathies  were  warmly  stirred  for 
them.  The  circumstances  wrought  into  his 
poem  were  different,  but  tbe  sentiment  was 
the  same. 

It  would  make  a  wonderful  book  if  tbe  in¬ 
fluence  that  simple  story  in  verse  has  exerted 
could  be  written  out.  The  author  has  fre¬ 
quently  had  pleasing  evidence  given  him  of 
tbe  value  it  has  been  to  the  sufferers  from 
similar  unkind  ness.  One  business  man,  after 
he  had  read  it.,  immediately  sent  a  check  for 
$100  to  his  aged  parents  whom  ho  felt  he  had 
too  much  neglected.  A  number  of  cases  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  where  penitent  chil¬ 
dren  have  sent  to  the  poorhouse  and  taken 
home  aged  parents  after  reading  his  story. 

A  poor  old  pauper  in  Cleveland,  who  died 
in  the  almshouse,  had  a  copy  of  the  verses 
carefully  folded  away  among  his  few  pos¬ 
sessions.  It  had  been  road  by  him  with  a 
mournful  interest,  which  those  in  happier 
circumstances  could  never  appreciate. 

Many  negligent  children,  who  have  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  shove  off  an  aged  parent, 
have  yet  had  their  conscience  touched  by  this 
.sad  poem,  and  have  fretted  less  over  the 
“trouble  old  folks  make.”  Old  people  must  be 
cared  for  by  somebody,  and  who  so  appro¬ 
priate  as  those  for  whom  they  cared  all 
through  the  helpless  years  of  childhood? 

He  who  made  one  of  His  10  great  com¬ 
mands  “Honor  tliy  father  and  thy  mother,” 
will  not  bless  undutiful  children.  Even  in 
temporal  things  we  have  over  and  over  seen 
marked  judgments  fall  upon  those  who  dis¬ 
obeyed  this  law.  Often  the  stroke  has  fallen 
on  the  heart  as  well  as  the  estate. 

Cherish  tenderly  the  aged  ones  under  your 
roof  tree,  and  bear  patiently  with  their  in¬ 
firmities,  us  they  did  with  your  feebleness 
and  many  wayward  moods  iu  early  life. 
There  are  precious  promises  for  even  this  life 
to  those  who  thus  honor  father  aod  mother. 

J.  E.  s. 


Beecher  asks:  “Suppose  a  man  has  a  wife 
that  weighs  100  pounds  and  he  loves  her  with 
his  whole  heart,  would  he  love  her  twice  as 
much  if  she  weighed  300  pounds?”  We  ans¬ 
wer:  We  cannot  say  as  to  his  loving  her 
twice  as  much,  but  we  know  he  would  love 
twice  as  much  of  her.  J.  8.  W, 


Dr  Hammond  says  there  is  no  better  test 
of  a  woman’s  health  and  beauty,  and  he  might 
have  added  good  nature,  than  her  appearance 
at  an  early  breakfast. 

■  - 

Miss  Emma  Larson  and  her  young  sister, 
who  rode  on  horseback  from  their  borne  iu 
Wisconsin  to  San  Francisco,  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  in  safety  without  being  once  molested. 


Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  HINTS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“Nothing  but  eorn-starch  for  pudding.” 
Tbe  Amateur  Cook  st  udied  a  minute,  and  I  left 
her  to  her  own  devices,  quite  sure  that  some¬ 
thing  palatable  would  result.  It  was  only 
corn-starch,  but  so  nice  that.  I  said,  “How  did 
you  make  it?”  Hhe  told  me  it  was  only  three 
large  tablespoon fu Is  of  the  starch  mixed  with 
cold  milk  to  a  very  smooth  paste.  Then  have 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  at  the  boiling  point, 
and  stir  it  in  very  slowly.  Add  tbe  rind  of  a 
lemon  and  four  outlet's  of  loaf  sugar.  Let  it 
stand  awhile  to  extract  tbo  flavor  from  the 
lemon  and  strain  all  through  a  colander. 
Add  essence  of  lemon  and  boil  up  again  while 
you  wet  a  mold  in  cold  water.  Set  on  ice  or 
id  a  cold  place,  aod  when  turned  out,  garnish 
the  dish  with  raspberry  jam  to  be  served 
with  it. 

Pears  have  been  plentiful  this  season,  and 
we  all  preferred  them  stewed  to  baked.  Taking 
generally  a  dozen  large  ones,  pare,  cut  in 
halves,  leaving  on  the  stem,  core  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  place  in  a  saucepan,  cov¬ 
er  closely  and  add  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  soft  water.  Stew  for  six 
hours,  and  serve  cold. 

Now  that  the  season  for  lemons  and  oranges 
is  near,  it  is  as  well  to  rememlier  that  the 
peel  of  either  is  very  good  for  flavoring  other 
things,  if  simply  dried  in  a  cool  oven,  and 
crumbled  fine.  I  have  often  regretted  tbe 
waste  there  is  about  this  part  of  tbe  fruit  in 
the  orange  season,  and  if  dried  and  saved  in  a 
wide- mouthed  bottle,  it  is  very  useful  in 
many  ways. 

Pickles  and  preserves  are  at  last  all  finished 
for  this  year,  the  last  put  up  being  some  of 
the  new  Russian  watermelons  that  ripened 
perfectly  with  us  this  season,  aod  made  a 
rich,  clear  confection,  that  resembled  citron, 
but  with  a  finer  flavor. 

There  is  nothing  more  tryiog  to  a  house¬ 
keeper’s  soul  than  spots  on  the  carpet,  stains 
on  linen  or  ink  spilled;  but  1  think  that  fruit 
stain*  on  table-cloths  and  napkins  have  a 
peculiarly  irritating  effect.  Stains  of  tea  or 
coffee  can  often  be  taken  out  by  placing  the 
discolored  part  over  a  bowl  and  pouring  a 
stream  of  hoiliug  water  over  the  spot.  Hold 
the  kettle  high  up  and  pour  until  there  is  a 
gradual  fading  of  the  stain.  This  must  t>e 
done  before  going  into  the  suds,  as  *uap  sets 
all  stain* — whether  on  hands  or  linen  If  this 
treatment  does  uot  suffice,  hold  over  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  after  wetting  in 
chloride  of  lime  water,  which  must  be  weak 
or  it  will  burn  the  fubrle. 

Ink  can  bo  removed  from  a  carpet  by  wet¬ 
ting  in  milk,  if  it  is  done  at  once.  Soak  up 
the  ink  first  with  old,  soft  cloths,  then  wet 
fresh  cloths  in  milk  and  repeut  till  it  disap¬ 
pears.  Oil-of-turpentine  will  remove  paint 
from  any  garment,  and  alcohol  is  of  use  in 
removing  grease  spots.  These  are,  however, 
often  as  easily  managed  by  placing  brown 
paper  over  the  spot  aud  pressing  with  a  warm 
iron.  This  latter  method  is  particularly  good 
in  removing  spots  of  sperm  or  stearine  can¬ 
dles,  which  have  lately  become  so  fashion¬ 
able.  Stains  on  marble  are  removed  by  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  soda,  rubbed  in  till  they 
disappear.  If  of  iron  rust,  they  can  be  taken 
out  by  lemon  juice. 

RAMBLINGS. 

How  I  should  like  to  meet  some  of  the  la¬ 
dies  who  write  to  the  dear  old  Rural!  In  the 
number  for  October  25,  one  who  signs  herself 
“Kay”  so  exactly  expresses  my  sentiments 
throughout  her  article,  that  I  know  1  should 
like  her.  This  incessant  cleaning,  sweeping, 
and  dusting,  accompanied,  as  it  generally  is, 
with  a  never  ceasing  flow  of  talk  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is.  to  say  thu  least,  annoying.  A  lady 
near  us  with  a  family  of  three  grown  persons 
and  a  hired  girl,  fairly  wears  herself  out  with 
the  everlastiug  round  of  weekly  (and  in  some 
rooms  daily)  BW’eepiug  of  every  corner  of  the 
bouse,  and  some  rooms  In  the  house  are  never 
entered  except  to  sweep  aud  dust  them.  My 
daughter  was  telling  her  how  I  was  interrupt¬ 
ed,  aud  had  tostop  in  the  middle  of  sweepiug, 
by  friends  from  the  city,  who  came  to  spend 
the  day.  She  said  she  “would  not  have  stop¬ 
ped  ;  no,  not  for  the  Queen  of  Sheba.”  But  I 
think  too  highly  of  my  friends  to  treat  them 
thus. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  sweep  my  sleeping  rooms 
thoroughly  every  week;  none  of  us  use  them 
as  sitting-rooms;  they  are  aired  well  every 
day,  aud  kept  in  order,  and  when  they  need 
it,  that  is,  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  they  are 
well  swept,  I  think  sweeping  about  the 
hardest  work  a  woman  can  do,  and  though  I 
am  strong,  I  could  not  endure  to  do  as  much 
of  it  as  some  of  these  over-neat,  or,  as  I  heard 
it  expressed  the  other  day,  “too  pisen  neat,” 
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people  do.  I  believe  in  keeping  clean  rather 
than  being  forever  making  clean. 

Then  in  the  same  number  the  article  headed 
“Little  Tilings*1  is  so  good.  Mothers,  there  is 
no  greater  pleasure  than  entering  into  every 
little  pleasure  of  your  children.  Some  con¬ 
sider  it  frivolous  to  condescend  to  play  with 
children,  but  not  I;  it  keeps  the  heart  young, 
and  often  eases  and  lightens  sorrow ;  at  least, 
I  find  it  so.  Ever  since  I  passed  the  bounds  of 
childhood  myself,  I  have  loved  children;  and 
since  I  have  been  a  mother,  how  dear  they  are 
tome;  and  though  lam  now  getting  old,  I 
can  and  do  enjoy  being  with  children,  and 
add  all  I  can  to  their  enjoyment.  My  own 
think  no  excursion  or  picnic  complete  unless 
mamma  goes.  I  only  wish  the  children  would 
not  grow  up  so  fast.  My  two  youngest  are 
girls  12  and  14  years  of  age,  past  childhood, 
but  I  mean  to  keep  them  girls  as  long  as  I 
can,  nor  are  they  in  a  hurry  to  become  young 
ladies. 

Christmas — that  time  ever  dear  to  my 
heart — is  fast  approaching.  Each  and  every 
one  should  make  the  moat  of  it.  Gifts,  how¬ 
ever  simple,  if  ouly  wrought  with  loving 
hearts  and  fingers,  should  bo  cherished.  Try 
and  let  none  in  the  home  circle  feel  neglected. 
If  you  nave  hired  help,  remember  them  too. 
There  are  so  many  acceptable  articles  which 
can  be  made  with  very  little  expense,  that 
those  with  even  the  most  moderate  means 
can  find  some  useful  and  necessary  article 
which  will  be  more  prized  if  given  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  aunt  km. 


pepper  and  salt,  add  a  little  more  water,  cover 
and  cook  slowly' one  hour,  add  the  juice  of  a 
small  lemon  and  serve.  western  cook. 


dmptcmfttttf  and  Pachinmi 


NEW  YEARS  CAKES. 

One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar,  a  pound 
of  butter,  a  half  pint  of  cold  water,  two  eggs, 
a  teaspoon ful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water,  four  tablespoon fuls  of  caraway 
seed  and  ahout  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
flour.  A  little  more  flour  may  be  necessary 
in  rolling  out.  Cut  in  square  cakes  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  mrs.  c. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


KOUMISS. 

Will  you  please  give  directions  for  making 
the  koumiss  that  was  given  to  President 
Garfield?  mrs.  k.  c.  b. 

An'S. — Take  a  champagne  bottle  and  fill  to 
the  neck  with  pure  now  milk,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar— lump,  that,  has  been 
crushed — dissolve  in  a  little  water  over  the 
fire;  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  two  cent  cake  of 
compressed  yeast.  Cork,  tie  down  securely 
and  shake  thoroughly.  Let  stand  for  six 
hours  In  a  temperature  anywhere  from  60  to 
00  degrees,  then  place  In  the  ice  box,  or  other 
cold  place,  over  night.  The  virtue  of  this 
drink  is,  that  it  refreshes  aud  stimulates  with¬ 
out  bad  after  effects.  The  milk  must  be  pure 
and  new  and  the  yeast  fresh.  Upon  opening 
it,  should  you  find  the  milk  curdled  and  thick, 
do  not,  use  it,  as  that  shows  that  the  fermen¬ 
tation  has  been  prolonged  beyond  the  proper 
time.  Make  fresh  as  needed. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES,  MEATS,  ETC. 

In  answer  to  several  of  our  readers  who 
have  Inquired  as  to  how  they  could  detect 
unsound  aud  dangerous  canned  goods,  we  ap 
pend  the  following  advice  given  to  purchasers 
by  Dr.  J.  O.  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  L  I.  : 

“Every  can  should  be  examined,  and  if  two 
holes  arc  found  to  have  been  punched  in  it 
take  the  can  immediately  to  the  Board  of 
Health  with  its  contents  and  give  the  mime  of 
the  grocer  from  whom  it  was  bought.  Reject 
every  can  that  does  not  show  the  golden  line 
of  resin  around  the  edge  of  the  solder  of  the 
cap.  the  same  as  is  seen  on  the  seam  of  the  side 
of  the  can.  Reject  nuy  and  every  can  that 
shows  any  rust  around  the  capon  the  inside  of 
the  head  of  the  can.  Reject  any  that  does  not 
l>ear  the  manufacturer’s  name.  Before  buy¬ 
ing  press  the  bottom  of  the  can  up,  uud  if  the 
contents  are  decomposed,  the  tin  will  rattle 
like  the  bottom  of  the  oiler  of  your  sewing 
machine.  If  the  contents  are  sound,  the  bot¬ 
tom  will  be  solid  and  impossible  to  push  up.” 

JELLY  FROM  CIDER. 

C/.  M.  H.,  Rich  Hill ,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  wants 
a  recipe  tor  making  apple  jelly  from  cider, 
such  as  is  mode  at  the  cider  mills  and  sold  at 
the  stores. 

Ans.— The  only  requisite  in  making  apple 
jelly  is  to  have  the  cider  perfectly  fresh, 
boil  but  a  little  time  and  boll  rapidly  till 
finished.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  cider  made  from  sound  apples,  and  to 
have  a  proper  proportion  of  sweet  and  sour, 
so  that  the  jelly  may  be  just  right  to  suit  the 
taste.  Thoroughly  ripe  Roxbury  Russets  and 
Talraan  Sweets— three  fourths  Russets— make 
a  capital  jelly;  or  one-half  Russets  and  one 
fourth  each  Talmun  Sweets  and  Hpitzouburgh 
make  a  splendid  sort.  The  cider  must  be 
fresh  from  the  press,  and  should  he  carefully 
strained  through  enough  thicknesses  of  flannel 
cloth  to  free  It  from  all  pomace.  Boil  iu  cop¬ 
per  vessels,  the  shallower  the  better,  When 
families  desire  to  make  much,  it  pays  to  have 
a  copper  pan  made  on  purpose.  It  should  be 
square  and  large  enough  to  extend  two  or 
more  inches  beyond  the  top  of  the  stove  on 
each  side.  This  projection  affords  room  for 
the  steam  toescapeand  allows  of  boiling  much 
more  rapidly  without  danger  of  the  contents 
running  over.  Rut  into  the  pan  ouly  as 
much  cider  as  can  be  boiled  in  it;  boil  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  boil  till  sufficiently  re¬ 
duced  to  jelly  to  suit,  keeping  it  well  skimmed 
and  being  careful  it  does  not  burn.  Its  con¬ 
sistency  can  be  ascertained  by  cooling  a  trifle 
in  a  dish.  When  done,  pour  into  the  dishes 
intended  to  contain  it,  and  again  fill  the  pan 
with  fresh  cider.  If  fresh  cider  be  added  as 
it  boils  away,  the  long  continuance  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  heat,  makes  the  product  dark  and 
waxy,  rather  than  a  jelly.  If  not  sweet 
enough  to  suit,  sugar  may  be  added  a  short 
time  before  removing  from  the  stove,  first 
having  dissolved  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
sirup  in  a  little  hot  cider. 

The  jelly  sold  at  the  stores  is  made  in  large 
pans  so  constructed  that  cider  is  continually 
admitted  at  one  end  and  finished  jelly  drawn 
from  the  other. 


--THE  BEST 

WASHER 


ECONOMY  NOTES. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


E.  thinks  we  should  eat  less  of  meat  and  more 
of  beans.  With  beans  as  a  foundation  one  can, 
it  is  true,  make  many  palatable  dishes.  We 
have  bean  soup,  bean  stew,  baked  beans,  hot 
and  cold,  favre  beans,  beans  and  potato  pie 
and  our  latest  addition  to  the  bean  bill  of  fare, 
is  a  sort  of  stew,  made  of  beans,  cabbage  and 
onions.  A  piut  of  beans  is  cooked  until  almost 
tender, then  two  minced  onions  (medium-sized) 
are  added  and  a  pint  of  cabbage  cut  in  shreds. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  size  of  an 
egg.  Very  good  indeed  you  will  find  it.  My 
bean  soup  I  always  pass  through  a  colander. 

FAVRE  BEANS. 

Beans  and  oysters  form  this  dish.  Cook  the 
beans  until  tender  and  they  must  not  be  dry 
either.  Put  a  layer  of  beans  an  inch  thick 
into  a  tin  basin,  sprinkle  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  bits  of  butter,  cover  with  a  layer  of 
raw  oysters,  then  beans,  seasoning  aud  oys¬ 
ters.  Sprinkle  racker  dust  thickly  over  the 
top,  strew  over  bits  of  butter  ami  bake  in  a 
well  heated  oven  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Do  not  let  the  top  got  too  deep  a  brown. 

SMOKED  HALIBUT. 

My  family  do  not  caro  for  this  dried 
fish  picked  into  shreds  and  eaten  as  a  relish, 
so  I  cut  it  into  pieces  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  soak  in  cold  water  half  a  day,  then 
put  it  over  the  fire  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint 
of  sweet  milk  and  a  lump  of  butter.  When  at 
the  boiling  point,  thicken  the  milk  with  a 
small  spoonful  of  corn-starch.  It  proves  an 
acceptable  supper  dish.  mrs.  economy. 


IS  THE 


JTiM'uM  OItN  STII.KS 
or  II  \  LEI)  BAY,  or 
I  nili  res  lied  OATS  iu 

bungles,  lutn  Fine 
To  Cut  ENSILAGE!  from 
Silo.  To  nil  PEAT,  and 
Gulling  ill  lings  anu  Men- 
iws,  severing  gras*  roots,  uml 
Hick  oil  bnsli  roots  an  inch 
ugh,  readily.  Farmers  having 
d  thin  work  to  ilo,  should  not 
bout  a  Lightning  Hat  Knife, 
hi  Id  not,  after  an  hour’s  trial, 
t-i -d  only  a  ho rsi-  or  row.  it  w ill 
OR  to  nave  a  Luzhin  I  us  Hay 
BUt  Jr^h  hn.ll  /'mm  thr  Heir  nf 
J  ihtmow orttacM,  Instead  of  nltehlny  from 
Mhuton.  where  it.  is  dry  bur  up  and  losing 
if*  best  u  null  ties,  IT  |‘t  Vs  to  » 
JtrtrtnlrifcHm  Knife  hit-uUload  ot  Ciliary 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment 


Always  reliable!  NoMpeelnl  Device  required 
for  Pin  nl  I  us  Corn.  Send  for  Circular.  giving  full 
Information,  to  KMPIKK  DIM  l,lr  <  D„ 

Box  H.  Sli  ortnv  1 1  le.  N.  Y. 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  W1TU  JOINTERS, 

*  "  HKL’r,8.  jjr 


manufactured  by 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  C0„  CANTON,  0 


ETTHEBEST 


ith  fir  rtf i  di  fw  jmrUt, 

Htf.-l  Cult  Oruthrr,  and  Hlevn 
TA'  JuX  for  M.  nl,  They  lake  I.KSS 
nJW>PO\Yi:it,  do  More  \\  orh, 
WKr  lied  arc  mom  tlurabltf  than  any 
Wifc  oilier  mill.  Send  fur  Jhimrl/iliM 
rV  fjatalhfinr.  Also  hmn'frs  or  tho 
,£?jW  baton  Homs  I'owor,  with  Level 
frwt,  find  •Hi  anti  f.Ufinntrn, 
J  "  Fetd  (gutter  a.  Circuit  it 

W.  ti.  JIOYF.lt  ,v  ftlto..  Philadelphia*  IV. 


/MOVABLLN. 
7  CALKS,  \ 

L  SELF  -j 


PAPER-EATING  INSECTS. 

If  the  person  who  was  troubled  with  these 
pests  would  put  vitriol  in  the  paste  she  uses 
for  the  wall  paper,  I  think  she  would  have  no 
more  trouble.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  blue 
vitriol  in  every  gallon  of  water  used  for  the 
paste.  MRS.  B.  v. 


NEVERSLIP 
HORSE  SHOES  amt  REMOVABLE  CALKS. 


OURCUTOfFENQINE 


AW  MILL  GAUGE 


CALKS  ALWAYS  SHARP, 

An  entire  set  ran  be  chniigr-d  In  live  minute*.  Cost,* 
less  than  the  old  style  of  shoeing.  Bond  ror  circulars 
and  testimonials. 

Hlackxmlihx  as  agent*  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  NKVEU.SLI  P  HOUSE  SIIDK  CO., 
:{li  India  Wharf,  Ronton. 

J.  M.  Button.  5  Custom  House  Square,  Montreal. 
Agent  for  Canada. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

mc  Mention  t/tii  Paper.)  Chambersburfl,  Pa, 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


VENISON  STEAKS. 

Those  cut  from  the  loin  are  best.  Have 
the  fire  clear  aud  hot,  butter  the  bars  of  the 
gridiron,  lay  on  the  steak  and  broil  rapidly, 
turning  often.  When  done,  pepper,  salt  and 
butter.  Cover  the  dish  and  place  over  a  pan 
of  hot  water  or  in  the  warming  oven  for  five 
minutes  before  serving.  A  spoouful  of  cur¬ 
rant  jelly  spread  over  each  steak  may  improve 
it  for  some  tastes. 

BARBECUED  RABBIT. 

Select  a  plump,  young-  rabbit.  Skin,  cut 
off  the  head,  dress,  opening  all  the  way  on  the 
under  side,  and  lay  it  flat  in  salted  water  for 
half-  an  hour;  then  wipe  dry,  cut  several 
gashes  in  the  thickest  part  and  broil  over  a 
hot  fire,  turning  often.  When  browned  and 
cooked  through,  place  upou  a  hot  platter, 
pepper,  salt  and  butter  generously.  Cover 
and  place  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes.  Heat 
two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
made  mustard  mixed  and  rub  over  the  hot 
rabbit,  garnish  with  parsley  aud  serve  at  once. 

SQUIRREL  STEW. 

Skin,  dress  aud  quarter  a  pair  of  young 
squirrels  and  let  soak  in  salt  and  water  to  draw 
out  the  blood.  Put.  a  large  spoonful  of  butter 
into  a  frying-pan,  slice  an  onion  into  it  and 
cook  until  the  onion  iR  somewhat  browuea.  To 
this  add  a  small  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
thicken  with  a  little  browned  flour.  Put  the 
squirrels  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  few  thin 
pieces  of  bacon,  add  the,  onion  [and  gravy, 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

290,  292,  291  anil  299  W.  Front  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


6r«njr 

Agi-ioultnral  Invention  ~  —  “IBn 

%.{ the  Aset  VO  ««r  Mat  »f  ltk*r,  Dnnblr 

the  vuiuc.  of  the  Manure.  Hprt-nd*  evenly  ■ 

kin ilxof  manure..  broadcast  or  Iu  drill.  In  ooe-tenl 
time  required  by  hand.  Ill u«t rated  Ontalogueo  f  re 

tttuv  A  BCHPKB  **'«  Drnww.  N  I 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORCE, 


Especially  adapted  ror  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 

Iron  hollers  innied,  in-peer¬ 
ed  md  i  linn  red  pnvnble  to 
the  pure huner.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
ax  soon  a*  reeelvrd. 

3  HOBSK  POWEK, .  #250.00. 

5  -  300.1  HI. 

7  “  **  375.00. 

10  “  “  5,0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  IWF’G  CO.. 
2U2&20-!  Jack-on  Street, 
PA1NKSVILLK,  O. 


AND 


COMBINATION 

ANVIL  and  VISE 


Especially  for  Farmers  In  do¬ 
ing  odd  Jobs  about,  the  farm. 

TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
describing  these  and  our  Sci¬ 
entific  Grinding  Mill. 


|  $12 

I  MUZZLE 
k  LOADER 

B  Duubl*  llrcpch 
J  iJuii  ban  liar 
w  1/oeks  ifiiarau- 

W«r ranted  goo<l 


'~!lvi  nr 

I’owm.i,  si  el 

Hhitt  Am 

(Front  Action  i  ™  • 

tw‘l  Htrrl  BiirrcK,  Hltlt?  Lrvrr  Action, 

i oo tor  *»f  no 

Our  #1  Muzzle  Loader  now  only  #12. 

Send  Htan  fur  llluatrutrrd  Catalogue  rtf  Cun*,  l’ia&oU, 
Welches,  K,  re.,  etc.  See  it  before  you  buy. 


Horsford’a  Acid  Plioapliate, 

For  Over  Worked  Professional  Men. 

Dr.  Chas.  T.  Mitchell.  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  says:  “I  think  it  a  grand  restorer  of 
brain  force  or  nervous  energy. — Adv. 


I  PARK  TELEGRAPHY,  or  HIIOKT-II4ND 
LCAniV  and  TYPE  WHITING  here.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  Valentine  Bkos.,  Janesville,  Win. 
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Saturday,  November  22. 

Well.  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  are  f  leeted. 
Tbeir  plurality  in  this,  the  pivotal  State  is 
1,141—  not  enough  to  brag  about,  but  enough 
to  decide  the  contest.  The  Southern  negroes 
appear  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  result, 
fearing  the  election  of  a  Democrat  means  a 
return  to  slavery.  It  will  bewail  forthe  Dem¬ 
ocrats  to  allay  all  foolish  notions  of  that  sort — 
four  years  hence  there  will  be  another  elec¬ 
tion.  The  110,000  office  holders  are  anxious 
for  thejr  places.  Among  them  they  contri¬ 
buted  the  pittance  of  $40.000— about  23  cents 
each — toward  the  success  of  the  party  that 
put  them  in  office.  It  is  highly  probable  they 
will  lose  th'dr  offices  as  well  as  their  88  cents. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  consumed  17, §78, 728  barrels 
of  beer.  This.  at.  31  gal  ons  to  the  barrel,  is 
554,040.413  gallons— nearly  ten  gallons  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child,,..... . 

Muny  Of  the  men  who  rushed  to  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  mines  last  Winter  have  been  driven 
to  a  tramp  life,  some  steal  cattle  to  keep  from 
starving,  and  the  Montana  lynching  process 
reaches  the  guilty  and  innocent  much  alike. 
....Tbo  Chicago  Probate  Court  has  refused 
to  admit  to  probate  the  will  drawn  by  Mr. 
Storey  in  1881,  which  is  known  as  his  last 
will,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  then  of  un¬ 
sound  mind.  A.  L  Patterson  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  estate,  and  his  bond  was 

fixed  at  f  l. 000.000 . It  is  estimated  that 

the  payments  from  the  Treasury  the  present 
mouth  on  account  of  pensions,  will  be  nearly 
813,000,000  ......  J.  Schuyler  Crosbv,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Montana  Territory,  lias  made  Ins  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
He  estimates  the  increase  of  population  of  the 
Territory  during  the  year  at  4000,  and  the 
present  population  at  ubout  84  OIK).  He  says 
that  the  cattle  uow  in  the  Territory  number 

more  than  900,000  . Nebraska  reckons 

from  its  135,000  votes  on  election  day  that 
there  must  lie  810,000  people  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  This  is  doubling  the  population  in  four 
years,  and  the  sunguiue  souls  see  1,500,000  in 
1890.  . .  A  peculiar  disease  prevails  in  Buchan¬ 

an,  Wise  and  Dickenson  Counties,  Virginia,  of 
which  many  people  have  died.  A  drought 
has  prevailed  in  those  counties  for  mouths, 
and  has  dried  up  nearly  all  the  streams, 
springs  and  wells:  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  little  wutcr  left  is  impregnated  with  min 
eral  poisons  from  which  arises  the  plague. 
A  reliable  correspondent  says  that  In  some 
cases  as  many  as  four  corpses  were  found  in  a 

single  house . J udge  Deady  has  ordered 

the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
give  W  ells,  Fargo  &  Co  such  facilities  as  are 
granted  other  express  companies  over  nil  of 

its  lines,  between  Portland  and  8t.  Paul . 

The  classes  for  women  in  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  are  so  successful  that  some  of  the 
faculty  favor  co-education,  but  Sir  William 

Dawson,  the  president,  opposes  it . In 

his  annual  report,  the  Commissioner  ol'  Indian 
Affairs  complains  that  the  United  States  is 
not  spemiltig  money  enough  ou  its  copper 
colored  wards.  The  Commissioner  points  out 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  support  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians  amounts  to  but 
seven  dollars  a  head,  or  at  the  rate  of  two 

cents  a  day  . Of  the  ninety -eight  strikes 

in  the  United  States  for  the  past  year,  all  but 

seveu  were  against  a  reduction  of  wages . 

_ Judge  Ult,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  at  Du¬ 
buque,  la.,  rendered  a  decision  ou  Tnursday, 
under  the  new  prohibition  law,  iu  favor  of  the 
liquor  men.  Nineteen  saloon  keepers  were 
sued  by  the  Citizens’  League,  which  asked  the 
Court  for  an  injunction  to  close  the  saloons  as 
criminal  nuisances  under  the  new  law.  Judge 
Ult  sustains  the  demurrer  of  the  defendants 
on  the  ground  that  his  court,  being  one  of 
equity,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  a  criminal 
case,  and  on  the  general  ground  that  it  is  un¬ 
constitutional  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  proper¬ 
ty.  All  appeal  w  ill  be  taken  . The  stand¬ 

ard  silver  dollars  were  last  Saturday  quoted 
as  worth  84  cents  as  bullion,  and  trade  dollars 
85^.  It.  is  believed  at  the  Treasury  that  there 
will  be  a  further  decline  in  the  price  of  silver. 

_ The  charters  ot  731  national  hanks,  with 

an  aggregate  capital  of  over  8189,00(1,000,  will 
expire  during  the  year  1885  This  is  more 
than  the  one  third  of  the  entire  number  of  na¬ 
tional  banks  now  iu  existence. . Great 

quantities  of  young  carp  are  now  beiug 
shipped  from  the  Government  propagaiiug 
ponds  at  Washington  to  all  pans  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  stock  barreu  waters.  There  were  at  the 
beginning  over  9,000  applications  for  them, 
and  all  will  be  supplied  before  tne  year  ends. 

. The  Boston  Base  Bail  Club  have  bought 

their  grounds  in  that  city  for  $100,000. 
They  were  forced  to  buy  or  disband,  as 
no  other  grounds  could  be  secured . 


Six  hundred  men  were  discharged  od  last  Sat¬ 
urday  from theSiDger Sewing  MacbmeWorks, 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  500  more  have  been 
discharged  since,  while  the  hours  of  those  left 
have  l teen  cut  down  and  their  wages  curres 

pondingly  reduced  .  Governor  Brown, 

of  Rhode  Island,  has  appointed  Mr,  William 
P,  Sheffield  to  be  Uni  ed  States  Senator  from 

that  state.  vice  Atitbon v  deceased.. . . . . . 

Attorney-General  D.  O'Brien  of  New  York, 
has  given  as  his  opinion  that  the  savings 
banks  cannot  legallv  allow  accrued  interest 
to  remain  to  the  credit  of  depositors  where 
the  interest  and  principal  exceed  $8,000.  The 
State  law  prohibits  deposits  exceeding  $3,0G0 

except  In  the  case  of  trust  funds . A 

strong  non  partisan  movement  is  on  foot  in 
Ohio  to  do  away  with  the  October  elections  in 
that  State.  Petitions  are  being  circulated  for 
signatures,  and  the  subject  will  bo  agitated 
at  this  Winter’s  session  of  the  Legislature  .. 
M.  H  De  Young,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  was  shot  Wednes¬ 
day  bv  Adolph  Spreekels,  son  of  Claus 
Spreckels,  “the  Hawaiian  sugar  king.”  in  the 
business  office  of  f lie  Chronicle.  Spreckels 
fired  twice.  The  first  shot  took  effect  in  the 
left  arru.  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and  the 
second  in  the  left  shoulder.  The  shooting  was 
the  outcome  of  an  article  published  in  the 
Chronicle  lust  Sunday  morning  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  Hawuiiau  Commercial  Su¬ 
gar  Company.  Spreckels  was  arrested,  but 
set  at  liberty  on  $5,000  bail.  De  Young’s 

condition  is  critical . John  Chandler,  of 

Concord,  N  H„  is  90  years  of  age,  and  ou  the 
4tb  iiwb,  cast  bis  19tb  successive  vote  for 

Presidential  Electors.  . . The 

governor  of  Montana  favors  u  reduction 
in  the  size  of  Indian  reservations,  and  enters 
objections  to  the  leasing  of  binds  by  the  red 
men  He  recommends  that  no  polygamistlo 
Mormon  lie  allowed  the  right  of  pre-emptions 

. Lieutenant  Greeley,  despite  the  advice 

of  his  physicians,  bus  gone  to  Washington  to 
prepure  his  report.  He  walks  slowly1,  but 
claims  to  have  fully  recovered  his  memory.. 
...  A  telegram  from  Contoocook.  N.  H.  says: 
“The  effects  oT  the  drought  are  seriously  felt 
in  many  portions  of  this  State.  In  Hopklutou 
six  families  are  dependent  for  water  upon  one 
small  spring.  In  other  localities  sickness,  due 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of  water  from 
low  wells,  has  occurred,  and  seems  to  bo  in¬ 
creasing.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  exist 
in  various  towns,  but  have  not  yet  become  ep¬ 
idemic.  In  several  instances  schools  have 
been  closed  ou  account  of  sickness  among  the 

pupils.” . The  majority  for  Blaine  in 

Pennsylvania  is  finally  returned  officially,  and 
foots  up  t  he  magnificent  and  unprecedent  ed 
total  of  80.538.  Pennsylvania  is  the  “banner” 
Republican  State;  Texas,  the  “banner”  Dem¬ 
ocratic  State. ....^..During  October  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  immigrants  intending  to  settle  in 
Canada  were  7,018.  The  number  of  settlers 
arriving  in  the  ten  months  from  the  1st  of 
January  was  80,510,  against  97,520  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year . 


Without  ft  Pnrnllel  in  lUedicttl  llixlory. 

The  remarkable  results  which  have  attended 
the  administration  ot  the  Vitalizing  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Drs.  Siarlcev  <fc  Palen,  1109  Girard 
St.,  Philadelphia,  for  chronic  and  so-called 
‘•incurable  diseases.”  are.  without  a  parallel  in 
medical  history  As  dbpenseia  of  this  new 
Treatment,  they  have,  after  thirteen  years  of 
earnest,  untiring  and  eosc.lv  effort  to  introduce 
it  to  those  who  need  its  vitalizing  and  lierlth- 
restoring  influences,  succeed .-d  in  resting  its 
claims  ou  the  basis  of  facts  and  results  of  so 
wine  and  universal  a  charaCt or— /debs  and 
result. s  on  record,  and  open  to  the  closest,  inves¬ 
tigations — thit  no  room  for  a  quest  Pm 
remains  as  to  its  marvelous  act  ion in  restoring 
the  diseased  to  health,  if  you  are  a  sufferer 
from  any  disease  which  your  physician  has 
failed  to  arrest  or  cure,  write  to  Drs  ■'Starkey 
<fe  Palen,  und  they  will  send  vou  documents 
and  reports  of  cases  from  which  you  will  be 
able  to  decide  for  vourielf  us  to  your  chauees 
for  reliet  under  their  new  Treatment.— Ada. 
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A  telegram  from  Duluth  last  Monday-  says; 
“The  wheat  receipts  here  during  the  past  week 
were  958,86(5  bushels.  At  Chicago,  the  next 
largest  place,  t  he  receipts  were  919,000,  and  at 
Minueapolts  the  receipts  were  801,000.  The  ship 
ments  were  884,863.  The  week's  receipts  were 
the  greatest  ever  known  here,  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  the  biggest  except  those  for  the 

week  ending  Oct.  18,  1883. '* . Some  of 

the  scientific  papers  are  publishing  an  item  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  indebted  to  Pompeii  for 
the  canned  fruit  industry.  It  appears  that 
soon  after  the  excavations  had  commenced,  a 
party  of  Americans  found  some  jars  of  pre¬ 
served  figs  in  the  pantry  of  a  lava-covered 
house.  The  contents  were  found  to  be  good, 
and  during  the  next  year  fruit  canning  was 

introduced  into  the  United  States!  . 

_ The  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  As¬ 
sociation  is  invited  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  New  Orleans  during  the  dairy  fair  of  the 
World’s  Exposition.  If  the  invitation  is  ac¬ 


cepted  it  will  tie  the  largest  gathering  of  rep¬ 
resentative  butter  and  egg  men  ever  held  in 

this  country  _  Owing  to  the  depredations 

of  small  birds  in  the  southern  part  of  Wilts,  in 
England,  the  farmers  have  teen  induced  to 
take  action.  The  damage  to  standing  crops 
has  been  great,  and  aclub  to  wage  war  against 
sparrows,  chaffinches,  and  linnets  has  been 

formed  . The  vineyards  around  Mt. 

yEtna  in  Sicily  yielded  this  year  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  crop  of  grapes,  the  wine  from  which 
is  of  e  superior  quality  .......  According  to 

official  sta»ististie,al  reports  the  average  an¬ 
nual  crop  of  potatoes  throughout  the  world  is 
as  follows:— Germany,  285.0(0,000  metrical 
hundred- weights;  France.  113  000,000;  Russia, 
110.000,000;  Austria,  75.000.000:  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  47.000.000;  Ireland,  38,000,- 
000;  Great  Britain,  26  000  000:  Belgium,  23.- 
000.000;  Sweden,  10  000  000;  Holland.  15,000,- 
000:  Hungary,  14.000  000;  Italy,  7,000,000; 
Norway,  6,000.000;  Denmark,  5,000.000:  the 
Australian  colonies,  3,000  000;  Portugal,  8,000,- 
000;  and  Spain,  2.000.000  metrical  hundred¬ 
weights— grand  total,  780,000,000  of  hundred¬ 
weights  .....  Director-General  Burke  of  the 

World’s  Exposition  has  issued  a  circular  ad¬ 
vising  all  exhibitors  to  ship  exhibits  at  once, 
in  order  to  guard  against  delays  iu  transporta¬ 
tion  and  bo  iu  time  for  the  Opening,  Dec.  16. 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico  has  notified  the 
Director  General  of  enormous  shipments  of 

tropical  plants  for  the  Exposition  . From 

Chicago  to  Now  OrJea  *  mid  return  the  rate  of 
freight  on  cattle  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Ex¬ 
position  will  be  $90.  One  man  will  be  passed 
with  each  car  load,  and  ouc  more  with  each 

car  may  make  the  round  trip  for  $15 . . 

....In  Missouri  agricultural  returns  for  the 
season  ended  Nov.  1  vary  little  animal  disease, 
out  of  the  ordinary  course,  is  reported,  except 
that  Lawrence.  Jefferson  and  McDonald  Coun¬ 
ties  had  cases  of  Texas  lever.  About  thirty- 
three  of  t  he  comities  of  the  State  report  losses 
from  so-called  hog-cholera,  “  und  the  most 
fatal  ailments  of  the  hogs  of  the  State,”  says 
Secretary  Sanborn,  “are  charged  to  this  dread 
malady.  They  are  signal  evidences  of  our 
need  of  a  State  Veterinarian  for  a  Slate  whose 

most  important  product  is  its  live-stock.” . 

....Mr.  J.  N.  Smith  of  Pine  Lake,  Micb.,  has 
transferred  bis  entire  herd  of  Galloways,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sixty-four  head,  to  Cascade,  Fall 

River  County,  Dakota . Mr.  Frewen, 

who  has  recently  been  advocating  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Wyoming  store  cattle  to  England,  is 
an  Englishman,  a  uephew  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
and,  w  ith  his  brother  Herbert,  controls  about 
245  000  beud  of  cattle  belonging  to  English 
capitalists.  They  manage  the  Duke  of  Man 
chesters  herd  of  60.000.  In  uddltlon  to  this 
they  havo  a  great  cattle,  horse  and  mule 

runch  of  their  own  m  Montana . It  is 

stated  that,  m  compliance  with  representations 
mud*  by  the  Polled  Cattle  Society  of  Scotland, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
are  to  offer  prizes  for  Polled  Aberdeen  or 
Augus  cattle  at  their  show  next  year  at  Pres¬ 
ton.  . Mr.  Dye,  of  Troy,  O.,  whose  Jersey 

herd  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  distributor 
of  pleuro-pneumouia  in  the  “West,”  thanks 
Dr.  Salmon,  for  having  suppressed  the  disease 
in  his  herd  by  slaughtering  the  chronic  cases. . 
....As  a  part  of  the  Illinois  State  exhibit  at 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  it  is  proposed  to 
show  samples  of  wool  from  all  breeds  of 

sheep  produced  in  the  State  . The 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians  havo  leused  200,000 
acres  of  grazing  lands  to  Kansas  parties  for 
10  years,  at  $40,000  per  annum,  the  wire  fenc 
ing  to  revert  to  the  Indians  at  the  expiration 

of  the  lease . The  Ohio  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  sold  the  license  for  selling  beer 
at  the  late  State  Fair  for  *1.000 — “high  li¬ 
cense”  indeed!  . An  epidemic  of  “black¬ 

leg”  has  broken  out  among  young  cattle  in 

tne  western  section  of  Berks  County,  Pa . 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  is  still  at  work  to 
enact  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  oleomar 

garble . .....Many  farmers  iu  the  vicinity 

of  Fargo,  Dakota,  refuse  to  part  with  their 
No.  1  Hard  wheat  at  48  cents  per  bushel,  the 
lowest  rate  ever  known  in  that  region  ...... 

The  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  just  made,  snows  that 
betweeu  1860  and  1880  tne  value  of  meats  in¬ 
creased  from  $800,000,000  to  $»0u,000.0u0 ;  of 
corn,  from  $360,680,878  to  $694,818,304;  of 
wheat,  from  $124,635,545  to  $436,908,468 ;  of 
hay,  from  $102,671,168  to  $409,505,783:  of 
dairy  products,  from  $152,350,000  to  3852,- 
500.000;  of  cotton,  from  $21 1,516,625  to  $271 
636,121;  and  other  products  in  proportion, 
more  than  doubling  the  aggregate  of  value 
and  iuereasiug  it  from  $l,6u0,000,000  to  $8,- 
600,000,000  ia  round  numbers.  With  good 
p  ices  the  current  production  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  ol  the  United  States  cun  be  little  short  of 
$4,000,000,000,  and  the  valuer  are  tuose  ot  the 
home  markets,  and  not  ot  the  Eastern  com¬ 
mercial  cities  or  ports  of  exp  irtatiou . 

Tne  value  of  the  butler  required  to  supply 
Loudon,  witnin  a  radius  or  15  miles  from 
Cnariug  Cross,  is  estimated  at  about  $225,000 
per  day,  or  $80,0u0,u00  per  annum  .  It 

is  claimed  that  not  a  t-ingle  ca»e  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  pleuro-pneumonia  now  ex¬ 


ists  in  England,  and  English  farmers  are  nat- 

urallv  jubilant  over  that  circumstance . 

.  English  capitalist®  are  investigating  the 
matter  of  importing  dressed  meats  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Poland.  *'  hey  are 
cot-fronted  by  the  fact,  i hough,  that  Southern 
Russia  is  more  generally  plagued  bv  cattle 
disease  than  any  other  region  on  the  globe. ... 
...  A  high  Fiencb  authority*  stales  the  aver¬ 
age  price  per  bn* he)  for  w  heat  for  thirteen 
years  in  France  to  be  #1.45  per  bushel:  the 
lowest  price  during  that  imri  >d  $1.65  iu  1884, 
and  the  highest  $2  10  in  1876.  The  same  au¬ 
thority  give®  the  eo®t  of  raising  wheat  in 
France  at  $1  -58  per  bushel  Four  hun¬ 

dred  and  ttit.v  tons  of  phosphate  were  shipped 
on  Tuesday  from  Kingston,  <  anada.  for  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  bo  converted  into  fertilizer . 


Thoae  Complaining  of  Sore  Throat  or 
Hoarseness  emmld  use  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches.  The  effect  is  extraordinary,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  used  by  singers  and  speakers 
for  clearing  the  voice  — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  November  22. 

Tbo  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  corn  trade,  says:  The  weather  the 
past  week  was  much  colder.  There  were 
frostv  nights  and  heavy  fogs,  which  were  un¬ 
favorable  for  thrashing.  Vahus  continue  in 
favor  of  buyers.  The  sabs  of  E  igU-h  wheat 
during  the  week  were  59.326  quarters  at  31s 
5<l.  compared  with  67,715  quarters  at  40s  3d 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Barley 
is  cheaper,  except  the  finest  samples,  which 
were  scarce.  Trade  fu  foreign  grain  is  in  buy¬ 
ers’  favor.  There  were  large  Imports  last 
week  from  America.  In  the  off-coast,  trade 
is  trifling.  Two  c-nrgoes  arrived,  four  were 
sold,  one  w  ithdrawn  and  two  remained.  Four¬ 
teen  cargoes  are  now-  due  Cirgoes  afloat  or 
for  shipment  are  neglected  and  values  nom¬ 
inal.  The  cold  w-eatber  caused  seller*  to  hard¬ 
en  pricea.  Thp  wheat,  trade  is  greatly  de- 
pre-sed  and  very  little  business  is  being  trans¬ 
acted  throughout,  tin*  country  It  t*  the  same 
wit  h  flour  ;  foreign  flour  is  from  6d  to  Is  lower. 
Maize  is  scarce  and  firm  English  malting 
barleys  are  dearer,  but  the  inferior  grades  are 
Is  cheaper.  New-  oats  are  6d  to  1*  lower. 

The  cable  announces  that  the  Ta*  iff  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France, 
bv  a  vote  of  six  to  five,  has  approved  of  the 
principle  of  increasing  the  import  duties  on 
corn  and  flotir.  it  resolved,  however,  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  Government,  regarding  the 
amount  of  i  ho  increase.  The  effect  of  this 
will,  ot  course,  be  to  increase  the  dury  upon 
American  o-reals  w  bicb  mav  lie  exported  to 
France.  How  about  our  deferred  policy  of 
retaliate ’ti?  I  be  tidal  amount,  of  our  exports 
of  breadstuff s  to  France  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  official  returns  of  which  have  been 
published — the  year  1388 — were  a®  fo.lows; 
Corn.  I,617.9‘i8  bushels,  value.  $l,077,0o0;  in- 
man  corn-meal,  barrels.  127,  value.  $495; 
wheat,  bushels,  15J 96.712.  value.  $17,173,480; 
wheat  floor,  barrets.  63,223,  value.  $355,672. 
This  Is  a  con  parativeh  small  percentage  of 
the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  all  coun¬ 
tries.  w  hich  in  some  years  were  of  the  value 
of  $208,040,850. 

Prices  of  hreadstuffs  during  the  week  have 
declined  steadily,  and  there  are  no  indications 
yet  that  the  bottom  is  close  ut  hand.  Flour 
is  weaker  and  tends  to  concessions  by  holders. 
Exports  have  been  smaller  and  production 
continues  very  heavy.  Full  immediate  and 
prospective  supplies  of  wheat  at  home  and 
abroad  check  export  purchases.  Phenom¬ 
enally  low  prices  prevent  extensive  short 
sales.  British  stocks  are  smuller  than  last 
year,  but  ours  are  larger.  The  bears  have 
refused  to  touch  corn  in  view  of  low  prices, 
the  near  approach  of  tue  new  crop  and  the 
favorable  weather  for  curing  it.  llmee  lignt 
stocks  have  failed  thus  far  to  furnuu  ike  null 
speculators  with  au  opportunity  to  squeeze 
their  opponents  and  engineer  a  rise.  Hog 
products  have  been  cbea;*cr.  in  s>  mpatny 
with  corn  aud  owing  to  unexpectedly  free 
receipts  of  hogs.  The  relative  cheapness  of 
corn,  as  compared  with  tne  price  at  wdieh 
hogs  are  selling,  should  eueourage  the  far- 
rneis  to  ship  fewer  hogs  until  alter  fattening 
them  at  least  to  last  year's  average  of  weight. 
Lard  has  declined  j^e.  per  pound,  aud  pork 
$1.25  per  Darrel. 

- 4  »  4 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  November  22. 
Chicago  — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  “regular”  wheat  is  unchanged  ; 
No.  2 Chicago  Spring,  do;  No.  2  Red  Winter, 
%c.  higher.  Corn.  3  cents  lower.  Oats,  %c. 
lower.  Rye,  ^c.  higher.  Pork,  $t  81^  lower, 
liogs,  from.  10  to  40e.  higher.  Cattle,  poor 
grades  lower;  good,  higher.  Sheep,  from 25c. 
to  $1.  lower. 

WKKAT.-Adlve.  Sales  ranged:  November.  711*® 
12*401  December,  7v4,  ,<  i8.ic ;  January  J3qa735*c; 
May.  s  **  -h  Jje  ;  N".  i  Chicago  spring.  >%g,7l%c  : 
No  S  do,  Be  No.  2  Red  73 No,  8  0>>,  Sic.  Corn— 
quiet  Miles  ranged:  i  xsll.  :  *4  •>  November,  ll'i® 
4i%tc  all  *b  year,  .tsq  *371*1-:  January,  3  4*  i.-.54»c; 
M«v,  374*,  .S;4ie.  Go?  Dm  1  -j  <•>>  lunged:  cash, 
25f(c  Nov,  m her. ‘15*4 -2Sfcor  De-C-mber,  si  <4  : 

Muy.  3«44.  RYU—  Dull,  at  0v»c.  bAUt-El  — I  ull, 

590.  f*.  uk  tirnier:  salts  ranted:  ca»n,  i  Mbit'* 

2  :  the  year,  *1  11.1  ■  .1216 

I&11.2R.  Hogs, -Market  active:  rough  i-sicklng,  $4. 80s 
4.  ,  pa  k lift,  ami  shipping  »4.40  l.b  light,  *4  Ilf® 
4.10  skips  >:  n  ,iH.:s0.  Cattle— Market  iLrm:  ex¬ 
port  graces  S  s.-VaA  0  good  to  choice  shipping,  $4.,5 
6>V7S.  common  to  medium,  *4  0  4.-o  Grass  Texans, 
*2.'C>f«4  0  sukep- Market  active:  Inferior  t  fair, 
$1>«)  237  medium  to  good  g:  77  .-:0  choice  to 

extra.  *3.70<&:J  75.  Lambs,  per  bead,  $3.75* 4,£0  Texas 
Sheep,  «7!ia,3.23 

St.  Louts. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2%c.  lower. 
Corn,  3‘^c.  lower.  Oats,  l%c.  lower.  Rye, 
^c.  lower.  Bar‘ey,2c.  lower  for  best  grades. 
Cattle,  a  trifle  lower.  Sheep,  25c.  lower. 
Hogs.  20c.  to  30c  1  wer. 

Whevt. — No.  .  Red,  73%>»74c.  cash  November, 
?3yu  73%c  :  December  7444  -75t*c-  all  the  year,  '4^c; 
May.  S  4i.  Corn  -Slow:  Cash.  87fcc:  3;4r,3,**c. 
November:  8346c.  ell  the  year  si^e.  January;  35® 
3%c.  Alay.  OATS-firm;  sales  at  J3&i3>24j*c,  cash 
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BIRCHS 

Will  wind 


November,  244jc-  all  the  year,  3-tt£<234*(c:  Mav.  283fc. 
Ryk  -Quiet  at  441*0.  Bakley  Market  Quiet  at  60,4 
.5c.  Klaxs- h D -Steady  at  8l.SU.  Hay  Quiet  and 
unchanged  Brax— Finn  at  -5(4*56.  Coait.  $n.k5. 
Ctrru- Jlarke  .lull:  exports  h  ;  good  to 

cnolecgru  *  n.itlvea,  $Mx)*t.u>;  gras-  Texan*,  83.75 
Mt.  ii  bHKhP- Common  to  itieellu  n  gi  1 2'u:  fair 
to  choice.  *'  4AM  Lump*.  iCklxt.fi:  Tex  ms.  $t.?5 
'«-*•  Moos  -  Market  active  Yorkers  «i  KU  t  zv,  pack¬ 
ing  *4.aU4.3  heavy  at  8i.3o.*.4.4t). 

BOSTON’. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  corn  is  higher.  Oats,  a  shade 
lower.  Butter  steady.  Cheese,  ditto.  Eggs, 
ditto. 

Ottxi*.— Cohn — Steamer  Mixed,  57<458ci  Steamer 
Yellow,  6(1  -Sic  high  mixed.  ,>2  write-  and  no  grade  at 
53*5<c  ♦<  bu*ti.  oats  No.  1  and  extra  White,  keti  *87 
No.  2  it  Ulte.  i4t*>  . o.45c:  No.  a  do.  .tl‘v  *  dC.  and  of  mix 
ed.32-.44u  v  h.i-h.  Bye  <•*  div.  v  push  Nothing  do¬ 
ing  in  Barley,  snorts,  8U.0U.i5  s.  Kine  heed  and 
Ml  lolingS,  a  5  U-.  amt  of  <  olion  M-ed  Meal.  ♦26.75  x 
$&•*'  ►  urn  to  arrive  and  ou  tliespot.  Hay  a  so  straw 
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tive  catalogue  second  Edition— 
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Newllo  ido  y  Itonh.  S  I  OO  per  iiiuiitli  made,  Nell 
Kvorywhoro.  Extra  Terms  Low  Prioos.  AOENTH  wsni.  il 
Adilrons  It.  I.  WAItltEV  tt  .  0,1117  l  liM.uul  Hi.,  I’lilladnliililii 


^ShotGun 


PBOOUCB  AJNU  r*KOVIoIOjN» 


j^^TdTili’  TU. 

(\»4r t/o^M  «  A  HH 


New  York.  Saturday.  November  22,  iftH*. 
Bekadstckks  a.vd  provisions,  as  compared  with 
cash  irlees  one  week  ago.  Ungraded  Red  Winter 
Wheat  is  about  lc.  lower:  No  2  Red,  for  December 
lMc.  lower.  Rye,  unchanged  Barley,  lc.  lower. 
Cou.s  3c.  lower. 

r  too*.  Ekjso  Ago  .YiiiAt,  riour  Quotati  'ns;  kine, 


our  New  ('hromo  Cards;  '0  with  name  on  and  ele¬ 
gant  present,  lucts.  Munson  urns.,  M t. Carmel, Ct, 

New  Scrnp  Pictures  and  Tennyson's  Poems  mall 
ed  for  lit  ets.  Caittol  Cajid  CO  ,  Hartford,  Conn. 


|2.'»  *2  S,V  sutler  one,  »..4O«8.00;  extra  No  ;,  82,  to.jw.lu 
extra  No.  .  gS-TV-iLV :  good  to  fancy  txtra  Shite, 
*.i. .5  .5.1 0.  good  to  choice  extra  «  esteru,  El  6tke.5.;'.>; 


U  wSauSvv 

by  wHlcltniiiltor-i.  i.jr  nmlUFtn.  Clroulars 
Iruos  J.  kb  iitneu  &  Co.. aa  Dey  tit..  N.  V 


coni  tool)  to  fair  t*xtr*  obi  .  jM.uWUS  .od. 
fa  I  i  *  ood  c  Choiew.  *  1.31)  a.Y.Oi;  •  ommoi.,  extra. 
Mtnnoeotft,  S.lWa  >  50.  1-leu  *4.50  *4.0u-  rytainlXva.., 
55  2  1*1  UU  HfrmvV,  t4.00*Llid-  ou'eoi  f  l  «T*5  24,  lift, 
kers  e*.ir«  »3,i5  . 1. lb  at.  onls  common  to  fair  x 
ira.  4AtR).sli.  5  fair  lu  gi>od  -3,ii.4,(iU  goo*<  to  very 
ohoicB,  ti.i  i»l  (Xi  patent  iVInier  wo  t  extra,  *1.25 
m^.35-  cdy  mill  i-xira  for  *Vc  i  Indies,  *4. 85  *  4.35; 
sotilu  Yin- ri.  a,  *4  hi  . *i  (i  ,  market  clo-tngdull. 
SOUTMKKX  » i.oi  it— Dull  and  de.  liutug.  Nairn,  -ou  bo  s, 
including  Common  to  good  extra,  *  >  2n  i  2V  go<>d  to 
choice  do,  <vl.3d  .  4.1*5  liiii  ri.oLR  teudy,  w  1 1  h  u 
fair  trade  demand,  oalos.  .V  0  lib  Is,  -up  ru.. cut  ,4.  m 
(ii-i  ki  HucawiitAi  t’LOO  Nellmg  at  sg.iw  .  2.8  .  EkitD 
—Quoted  lu  to  U  lbs  ,.l  lUsI*  t  *  arrive  un  •  at  milt- 
Hi  lbs  ai  slug  15.5b.  uXi  lbs  at  8i5.il,'  Suarps  at  Si9 
(•6.U  Rye  fet'd  »t  *i.s*  6.50  uHs  Mkai.  IiiiI  .  Yellow 
Western  *3.00 .* 4  4(i-  liraud  v  wine.  < 4.IU  e-VV '. 

tiKAiH,  —  Wheat  -Dm  ruled  Wint  r  it -a  «3rA88el 
Iiinlnlyat  2iv8l7,  no.  4  Northern  torn  rive,  enst.fivlghl 
and  luiurauc.  nt  about  7,C‘  no  J  lied,  .4c  no.  7, 
82mWi*o.  for  rail  receipt*  Ui  eis-vutor  HlvwsfJiv,  for 
i.-aniil  utloat,  iM*  vdk,  tree  on  bum  a  from  store,  do* 
lug  ut  tU'  OUtsLue  prices  7‘J  -»i‘  I  i  ce  Ou  biur  i  ailoat- 
L* n graded  Wh.te, giC'  Stcalner  Nlaie  V\  line,  ;4  ,72c 
State  tVuitr,  -Iqc,  delivered.  No.  2  Red  for  Decern- 

be-r,  ii^  .sit*c.  o  e  for  Junu.ry,  -2is*'4V;  U •».  fur 

rebniary  .  4i  >„  *  -4\,-  do.  or  aarcu  m>-v  uHliUc,  do. 
for  April,  44--S  e'.bc  do.  for  day.  70^  .3  it^c.  ttvii - 
dull  No.  2  We- teru,  -Hait'.  lu  elevator.  1! a ut.it v 
Marki  t  qitlcl  no.  2  <  imimu  extra  No  3  Ca  nda, 
WI  *S  C  OX  Rowed  Nt  .te,  65 . 700.  isauucv  .Mali' 
Dm  :  Two  Row.  d  late. ,  -c.  oun  Mai  k  i  uns-  ttied: 
Ungraded  luix-.i  ai  ri.Sle.  N,  :l,  45-i  .  |6  ;  Si,  amer 

-  - .  l  -  -  r . 

51  :g  52c  utloat;  Ungraded  While,  44*  lc  No.. 2  Mix 
*‘d  lor  .VuVeijilXT ,  SJ  .  r.l-.,.  •  n,,  if>r  December,  41  * 

4H4*c:  'lo.  for  January .  i  rij  *1  it*e:  do  for  February, 
4dH.-4l6t.je;  do  [  r  .March,  16  16-Rc  do,  fur  Mav,  lot,  „ 
4iC-  U.»rs  40  4  mixed,  41  No.  2  42c,  in  <  levator, 
and  3c.  delivered:  No.  I,  QQc-  vo.  j  Wi.tie,  dllac: 
No.  7,  i»".j  -4  ‘*e.  No  ,5c:  Mixed  Western,  31 1*  .  e- 

While,  no,  :i  —  47c;  W ulte  date,  Aia.i.e  No.  2  Mixed 
fop  \ovoifibt.*  ■ .  tfi  » 3^i**  do.  for  Dvceuiot;r,  SiU 
do.  for  January  4  >fr*'.2Lti  . 

The  advantugc  is  still  with  buyers  on  a 
pressure  to  s  -u  aim  a  moderate  iruillug.  Quotations 
are:  Marrows,  *1  <A>  for  new:  nuauu.iig  at  sl.Bu  for 
n.-4'p.a  ut*M8  tor  new:  red  kt-  n  y,  »2.6J  for  be-t 
new-  turtle  Soup  at  *2  .as*3.,U;  white  kldu.-y  at  *2  55 
(■»£ CO. 

Pexb -Grrs-n  are  quoted  at  81. 20  for  new,  with  a 
moderate  demand. 

BLTti.it  —The  quotations  arc:  State,  best,  mbs  and 
pail*.  -40c do  liue,  J«c;  A  csteru,  28,.  »  e.  for  be-l : 
State  dairy  naif  undue  tuos  and  pulls,  best  extra. 
47(®24c.  tot  best  do  prime,  i5  -  2de*  o.  do.  fair,  211*2  lc; 
do.  Welsh  tubs  extras,  21  2fi<-  prime  22  ‘21c;  do 
do  good  ia‘22c  do.  Hr  kins  and  tubs,  nne.  24  '2.e": 


Hus  no  equal.  Warranted  lo  grind  faster. do  t.etier  work, 
and  to  be  more  -«r V leeable  tb:.n  any  feed  m  l  made, 
The  inn. 'i' grinding  l.ur  mukm  three  levuiulim.  whd.' 
the  outer  burr  mill  team  mnke  one,  which  u.M.-dly  m 
creases  Its  grinding  i  iipiicily  over  old  style  ungear  d 
mid.  Send  ror  illustrated  descriptive  circular  I  rire  * 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  T^S,V: 


U  O  t  Lr  H  rniiame  proeeBB  will  eiu 

■  **  Able  you  to  Inurn  Music  nt.  your  own 

W  I  ■■  lioitiu  rapuily,  com  ci  I  it  mid  uchntljlc- 
lul  ||  '<(({/  8'2  4 -.1  infliction  guaranteed 

Valiiulile  Music  free.  Address,  l*KOF.< 
U.HING  RICK,  »  IB  aialt HL,  Chicago,  ill. 
Systems  sent  on  test,  save  this  notice. 


QUEENt'meSOUTH 

PORTABLE 

S  FARM  MILLS 


IVt<l<t<in  Nump,  KmboAMcif  ami  Now  Chroino 
CtirdH,  nan io  lu  new  l.vnr,  itn  Elcicnnt  ^18  pmre 
Ollt  Imu n«)  Floral  Au1<»ttrupli  Alhum  witli 
quotations,  12  pa^o  lilimtnvtod  Premium 
*ml  Prfoo  Lint  and  A ijout  "n  CanvaMMlng:  Outfit 
ailiorlOo.  BNUW  CO.,  Moridon,  Conn. 


i  For  Stock  I,i-,mU  or  MhhI  lor 

\  KmnllY  u •«. 

4  10,000  IN  UMU 

B  vt  rue  lor  f’s.iiplilel. 

,\  SIMPSON  X  GAULT  M’F’G  CO. 

im  gucoe-Jur-  lo  HT  It  A  IT  II  Mild,  CO. 

CINCINNATI.  O. 
to,.. pi.de  sail  Mienp  Hour  -tllll Oulilt*. 


fl  A  pnCJ  20 Hidden  Name 

I  I  11,  |  I  If  !"'•.  A  |*k».  hi\c,  t  your  tiniu* 
AMiMMRJ  tilddua  l»y  h.uitJ  holding 
bnuquiii  uf  lldw,.n.Ar,)  Ml  Now  IrnportOil, 
eoiiaplet^ly  v  ui  l)o"«rd  Fliromntwlthfmiue, 
l.tr. ,  J  pilijk  n  All".  1  ttoi  \h«-  dm/Vf*  rtnhoifutl  o4f« 
AmJ  vcnlwiifl  by  OVhOH  for  HV.)  A^vnU  New  Sam- 
I  I’t  Add  Prit-o  l.i»t  FltKK  ^l*h  cochordor. 


SCALES. 


^  IIusIiichh  College,  Writing 

,  /  .and  liorthun.l  School  In 

y  /  tile  land,  Is  the 

/  SBENOEHIAN, 

/  yf  l  VI  I. AM),  0™ 

m C  /}  Over  >00  »tii  i-ntH  In  an 

,  nuul  atti.)iidance  —  20,000 
Mince  organization  lu  n-52. 
Clrcuhirs  and  (Jatalo  ue  free. 


fistlHfactory  roferencuN  given.  For  Illustratni'J 
Book  address,  Ospood  &  Co  .  Binghamton.  N.  V 


iN-on.ui'ij.1  Auvanlsiug  0f- 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER . 

The  following  rate .1  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  r  expect  full  1/  Informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dtjjerent  terms  will  jtrore 
futile. 

ourdXAiiY  AdvorttKomontfl,  per  ugato  line _ 80  cent  *. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  inure,  within  onoyeur 

from.luteof  llrst  lu.sertlon.porugute  line,  35  “ 

*  curly  orders  Occupying  11  or  more  lines 

agate  space  ,,  . 25  “ 

ifSe(l^?It,ons'  , . 25  percent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

lino,  minion  ieudod . 75  cents. 


A.  ft.  FAIUjil  II LK,  Muuiirnctiirer,  York,  Pa* 

rfJ7  FAIlQUHAR'S  mi'KOVKD  SKRI.RY  PATKNT 

ilrnted  ^sj#l  (Tontlnu.iuv  liny  unit  Stravr  . 

utuiiMsu..,  irrv.  .  riti’.HSEs. 


.IVB  STOCK  MAHKKTfi 


Steam  Engines  ami  Sa»y  Mills  a  Specialty. 
_ t _ J  1  •  tj  t  in  1  i 


ir’a  Standard  Engines  k  Saw  Hil!«. 

\  A*  I  8«nil  fr.r  Illuntnited 

Vir  Jn  Cnhiiogas. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  ItonxL  Nbw-Yokkeu  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year.,....., . 82.00 

“  Six  months . . . . .  1,10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 83.01  (12s.  6d.) 

Franco . . . .  8.04(11%  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4. 08  (2<%  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Address  A.  It.  J’AIUfL  H 


(wyji — ;  - -  SO  N*w  Cvr.l.  fur  ’8V,  '.l.^gBEV 

J;  l.uffMt  fmp<»rtFd 

v,r»'  biflddOlll*  Wl  1  ;i  fi  Anil1 

I “,f|  * 1  / U ‘ ’  brHuI*  'Vri’r;  - 

^  K**N3»«*  Kin/,  1  n».*i  l  jn- 

-  ~  .-’4  Jport  ■<(  '■>  rrt|i  Monk,  1  hnmLom*'  CJirorno  Plo 
hift*.  with  I  ilhMin  of  nr.r’iIromnnM  IVturv^,  l  Puck*-  Mapof 

tlto  If,  and*-*  ■'•'"tar.  lRudiiFr't  Mucti  «|  rhftft,  4  hnndtnmo 
)  * -i  t  raK-.,  VO  yw.f.’ilNr  9  Tubiifim,  lo  jiIhd, 

Ifintiand  Hftlti*  for  tliK  HotmiiwitH,  Ntiw  Niiinnli*  |{0«»k 

ceut*.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  C0.#  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Entered  at  the  l’ost-onieo  at  New  York  City  N.  Y. 
as  second  '  lass  mall  inattor. 


gram*  tvere  received-  From  Bo-tun  Market  quiet: 
extras  at  I2Q  *t2*je.  From  Liverpool  Finest  at  62s. 
From  Philadelphia— Market  Quiet- Clieddirs  ut  1244 
60 13c.  From  Chicago  Market  quiet  Cheddars  at  lOHi 
12c.  From  Cincinnati  -  Market  ID  mat  1114c 

Knox,  The  quotation-  are;  Slate.  27t-  Canadian, 
24'di2  c:  We-leru,  20.i2.'i  '  held  fresh  lots.  21  '2>e. 
Limed  at  2u*2-c.  for  -t.it.O'  2uxdJv*c  for  Canadian, 
and  3UC6  for  West  rn;  imported,  I6'a.l8c. 

At  the  Mercantiii-  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received:  From  Boston.— Market,  steady- 
quoted  at  2t  *«uc.  f  rom  l'bliadeipiilu  Market  llrm; 
quoted  at  2i  from  Chicago -Market  Ilriu: 

fresh  at  21c:  llmeu  at  ISc.  From  Cincinnati  Mai  ket 
quiet  at  2lc. 

CoTxoN. -The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows; 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Upland*  and  G  > it . 

Ordinary  .  8  316  8  7  16  H  7-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  8’* 

Good  Ordinary .  a  7-16  9  11-16  3  11-tS 

Strloi  Good  Ordinary .  'J  13-16  lu  M6  ID  i-i« 

Low  Middling .  in  1-16  10  5  16  10  --16 

Strict  Low  diddling .  1014  1016  1016 

Middling..  . . .  10  7-16  10  il  16  lu  11-16 

Good  Middling .  li  At  1074  105» 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  1-3-16  11  1-I6  11  1-16 

Middling  Fair .  11  3-16  11  7-16  n  7-16 

Fair .  11  13-16  12  1-16  12  1-16 

SVAIJtgp 

Good  Ordinary....  7  13  16  ,  Low  Middling .  9  5-16 

trlct  Good  Ord..  1  Middling . 9  15-16 


By  William  Crozier’iiA  Pater  Henderson. 


Just  issued.  A  new  work  of  4IHI  pages, 
cunralniug  2R5  illustrudoiiK.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  f2.50.  'lao/e  uf  Contents  mailed 


fre".  A  OK  NTS  WAXTK1).  PPTFP  HFNDFRCQN  &  CO.,  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Btreet,  New  York! 


—  ALuiya  1  nt - — — 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R'WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Graases,  Water 

FRUIT 

The  best  In  the  Eastern  Market. 

f  R,  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City.Mo 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  ami  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 


amnhlets  and  Macs  tree 


Many  Agents  are  Making  $5  to  $10  per  Day  “ 


SKUINO  008  NkW  WoltX  ON  PaIIMINO,  fl  1 1  W  Ini  I  Alim  Ifl  I  1 

Single  Copies  mailed  for  81J.50.  Send  for  HU  II  IIIL  I  Mil  III  I  H  I  Ui 
Tabic  pf  Content*  and  TerriiH  to  Agent-,  PETER  HENDER80N  it  00..  35  <t  37  Cortlandt  8tr««t,  N«w  York, 
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for  tije  Dtntng. 


THE  FUK-BEA.RINU  ANIMALS  OF 
CANADA. 

BY  ANNIK  L.  JACK. 


r\  Cc  \  .  O  he*  one  soes  a  »ady 

<0  magnificently  attired  in 
/jcty***  - rj  rich  furs  or  a  gentle- 
*■  ^  man  wrapped  up  in  his 
coon  skin,  or  seal-trim* 

>  med  coat,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  little 

►  animals  which  gave  up 
their  clothing  and  their 
lives  together  were  once 

4,  iv  \  /  ;  as  grandly  uttired.  It 

was  not  till  later  ages, 
6  ^y^C\  that  the  fur  of  animals 

0  V  of  the  chase  became  an 

qJ  article  of  luxury,  for 

the  refined  nations  of  ancient  times  culled 
those  who  were  clothed  in  skins  ‘•barbarians  ” 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  compelled 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate  to  adopt  warm 
clothing  but  Seneca  describes  the  Scythians, 
as  clothed  with  the  skins  of  foxes  and  the 
lesser  quadrupeds. 

About  the  year  5 W  the  people  of  Sweden 
began  to  send  out  skins  of  the  sable,  and  the 
celebrated  Marco  Polo  In  12.ri2  found  the  tents 
of  the  Cham  of  Tartary  lined  with  ermine. 
They  were  said  to  be  brought  from  the  “Laud 
of  Darkness,”  as  all  northern  regions  were  un¬ 
known.  Then  the  luxury  of  furs  began  to 
spread  and  so  great  did  the  extravagance  be¬ 
come,  that  in  1387  Edward  III.  had  a  law 
passed  in  England,  prohibiting  the  use  of  furs 
to  those  of  his  subjects  who  could  not  spend  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  When  the  French 
and  afterward  the  English  took  possession  of 
Canada  they  began  to  realize  the  immense 
value  of  the  country  they  had  obtained  in  the 
wealth  of  her  fur  bearing  animals.  Com¬ 
panies  were  formed,  and  the  Indians  who 
trapped  the  animals  traded  with  the  whites 
for  knives  and  tobacco,  guns  and  powder, shot 
and  hatchets  Of  course  all  (he  profit  was  for 
the  company;  they  gave  six  jack  knives  for 
a  beaver  skin,  a  gun  and  shot  to  load  It,  for 
ten  winter  beavers;  a  red  coat  was  given  for 
five  beaver  skins,  and  a  pound  of  tobao.:o  for 
one  or  the  same.  There  were  plenty  of  moose 
ami  martin,  foxeeof  all  varieties,  and  the  lame 
of  this  far  off  country  spread  far  and  the  wide 
in  regard  to  the  richness  of  its  furs  and  wealth 
of  those  interested  in  the  Hudson  Huy  Com 
pany.  Of  course  there  were  boars  i  a  this  cold 
north,  and  in  some  parts  at  the  present  day 
it  is  not  unusual  in  autumn  when  they  are  tut., 
and  can  scarcely  walk,  to  hear  of  a  hunter 
who  has  shot  u  black  bear  within  a  few  miles 
of  some  pleasant  town.  But  in  habit  he  is  a 
solitary  animal  and  likes  best  the  thick  forest 
for  a  home.  They  are  easily  tamed,  however, 
when  taken  young,  and  old  trappers  some¬ 
times  train  a  eub  to  walk  on  its  Ltiud  legs,  and 
even  to  attempt  keeping  time  to  music,  to  the 
measure  of  which  it  seems  to  listen.  The  In¬ 
dian  hunters  are  very  careful  to  treat  him 
cautiously  and  say,  that  a  bear  particularly 
resents  being  touched  on  the  nose  with  a  stick. 
When  hunting  they  often  whistle,  with  a 
view  to  startle  the  animal  which  will  rise  on 
its  hind  feet  and  is  then  easily  shot. 

The  coon  coats  so  fushionahle  in  the  north  • 
ern  cities  of  Canada  are  from  the  raccoon,  a 
thick,  short  animal  with  long  hair,  a  head  like 
a  fox  and  large,  yellowish-green  eyes.  He  has 
six  cutting  teeth  and  two  cunine  in  each  jaw, 
and  his  nose  turns  up  while  his  under  lip  ad¬ 
vances  over  the  upper  one.  At  one  time  the 
flesh  of  these  animals  was  sold  in  the  chief 
Canadian  cit  ies  in  the  market  places,  but  they 
are  seldom  now  seen,  though  it  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  very  good  food.  The  lynx,  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  wolf,  and  their  flesh  i  *  good 
and  delicate  eating.  They  were  at  one  time 
very  numerous  and  made  night  hideous  with 
their  howling  around  the  farm  house. 

The  prettiest  Canadian  fur  is  the  otter,  it 
is  much  like  an  overgrown  weasel  it  is  won¬ 
derful  to  think  how  many  must  be  killed  an¬ 
nually  to  supply  the  ski  ns  used  in  commerce.  It 
is  a  funny  animal  with  tine  toes,  that  are 
webbed  like  a  water-fowl’s;  aud  in  this  way 
it  can  do  its  own  fishing  and  make  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  in  Summer  from  tuo  water,  while  In  the 
cold  weather  it  feeds  on  rats  and  insects,  even 
making  bold  to  try  a  lamb  if  unprotected  and 
within  reach.  It  has  the  faculty  of  goiug  a 
long  time  without  food,  aud  makes  a  strong 
fortress  running  along  the  edge  of  the  water 
where  it  ruus  to  aud  fro  when  attacked,  often 
diving  and  coiniug  up  at  the  further  end  of  its 
embankmeut.  It  also  constructs  sliding  places, 
but  for  that  purpose  does  not,  like  boys  and 
girls,  use  ice,  but  selects  a  sloping  bank  and 
covers  it  with  mud  and  this  it  keeps  wet.  It 
seems  (or  mere  f  uu  to  oujoy  goiug  to  the  top 
of  this  aud  sliding  down  into  the  water. 

The  most  valuable  fur  is  the  marten,  aud  it 
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is  the  hardest  to  procure  as  it  is  the  most  agile 
of  all  the  weasel  kind  and  will  attack  a  quad¬ 
ruped  five  times  its  size.  The  fur  is  richest 
and  most  valuable  when  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  Winter,  and  that  is  the  only  time  when  the 
polecat  is  used— [She  does  not  mean  the 
skunk?  TJ.  M.) — though  from  its  offensive 
smell,  it  is  never  really  considered  first-class, 

I  have  seen  rich  cloaks  lined  with  this  fur 
that  when  warm  with  the  heat  of  the  body, 
emitted  the  peculiar  odor  so  much  disliked, 
it  is  strange  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  handsome  Grown  Imperial  has  the  same 
offensive  smell,  both  flowers  and  bulb. 

The  Canadian  beaver  delights  in  the  fresh 
water  lakes  and  rivers.  The  fur  is  finer  than 
the  otter  and  has  two  kinds  of  hair,  one  that 
is  fine  as  down  and  impervious  to  water,  and 
the  other  outer  fur  long,  firm  and  thin,  a  Bort 
of  overcoat.  He  has  a  flattened  tail  that 
serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct  his  course  while 
in  the  water.  He  resembles  water  animals  in 
the  hind  part,  and  land  animals  m  the  fore 
part  of  bis  body.  I  think  he  is  the  missing 
link  between  the  fishes  and  the  quadrupeds, 
and  the  tales  one  reads  and  hears  from  hunt¬ 
ers,  of  the  beaver  dams,  are  certainly  a  proof 
of  the  wonderful  industry  of  this  animal 
whose  name  has  become  a  saying  when  one  is 
as  “busy  as  a  beaver.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  says  an  old  hunter,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  inquiries,  “  they’re  e’ever  critters, 
is  bearers.  I’ve  seen  ’em  workin'  all  the  Bum¬ 
mer  to  build  their  banks  and  cabins;  and 
take  iu  provisions  in  the  Fall,  and  then  they 
fettle  down  for  a  good  time.  It  seems  too 
bad,  then,  to  go  and  shoot  ’em,  but  their  fur 
ain’t  good  any  other  time,  and  we  generally 
disturb  ’em,  and  scare  ’em  out.  They  do  heaps 
of  mischief  among  the  poplars  and  willows. 

I  till  you  it  ain’t  no  fun  to  have  a  beaver 
colony  among  the  timber.”  It  is  really  won¬ 
derful  how  large  a  tree  these  little  animals 
can  cut  down,  making  it  fall  into  the  water, 
and  making  smaller  trees  serve  as  stakes,  but 
more  so  to  see  the  solid  and  neatly  plastered 
cabins  they  can  make  that  are  impenetrable 
to  rain  and  wind.  Their  tails  serve  as  trowels, 
and  their  feet  for  plastering,  laboring  all  to¬ 
gether  iu  colonies,  with  about  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion  of  males  aud  females.  Their  senses 
are  delicate,  and  they  dislike  dirt;  they  swim 
better  than  they  walk,  aud  keep  the  tail  and 
binder  part  continually  iu  the  water. 

The  muskrat  is  oue  of  the  commonest  of  the 
fur  bearing  animals,  aud  is  no  rarity  even  in 
a  farmer's  fields  if  there  happens  to  be  a  pond 
in  the  vicinity.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  rat, 
but  is  as  largo  as  u  good-sized  rabbit.  It  is 
often  compared  to  Lbe  beaver,  as  it  lives  in  the 
water,  but  differs  greatly  in  the  form  of  its 
tail.  But,  bks  the  beavars,  they  live  in  com¬ 
panies  and  build  little  huts  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  to  shelter  them  from  cold  They 
are  made  of  rushes,  grass  and  mud,  well 
cemented,  with  inside  &tepe  and  passages, out 
of  which  to  go,  to  procure  provisions:  for  they 
do  not  lay  by  a  store,  and  often  suffer  greatly 
in  Winter,  though  feeding  well  in  Summer 
upon  any  herbs  or  grains.  They  go  iu  pairs, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  musky  odor  that  is 
offensive  to  most  people,  and  the  fur  retains 
the  smell  In  spite  of  careful  dressing. 

What  a  wise  provision  of  nuture  it  is  that  in 
a  country  where  the  thermometer  falls  to  S20 
below  zero,  God  has  placed  these  warm,  furry, 
creaturas,  that  furnish  such  comfortable 
clothing  for  us.  The  extent  of  this  industry 
is  immense,  and  from  the  trapper  to  the  ward¬ 
robe  is  a  marvel  of  skill  and  careful  manipu¬ 
lation,  aud  gives  employment  to  a  vast  nunr 
ber  of  people.  The  furriers  are  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  merchants,  and  as  civiliza¬ 
tion  progresses,  and  the  fur-bearing  animals 
become  scarcer,  there  w  ill  be  more  judicious 
management  needed  than  the  present  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter,  if  the  future  generations 
are  to  be  as  well  provided  for. 


JSOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Now  boys  aud  girls,  let  us  have  a  splendid 
time  in  our  department  iu  the  weeks  to  come. 
You  are  all  welcome,  every  one,  whenever 
you  come,  with  letters  short  or  long;  though 
some  of  the  very  short  ones  1  keep  all  to  my¬ 
self;  1  enjoy  every'  one  all  the  same.  Let  me 
have  a  pile  of  them. 

1  have  seen  some  beautiful  white  birch  trees 
this  week,  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  but  the 
white  slender  trunk  aud  long,  graceful,  browu 
branches  are  handsome  without  the  leaves. 
Have  auy  of  the  cousius  ever  seen  a  birch- 
bark  canoe?  All  the  birch  trees  are  not 
straight,  however,  some  of  them  grow  crook¬ 
ed  and  bent. 

Several  little  trees  looking  very  much  like 
umbrellas  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  learn¬ 
ed  they  were  made  to  grow  in  such  peculiar 
shape  by  grafting  buds  upside  down,  so  the 
branches  grow  toward  the  ground,  aud  they 
can  never  be  tall,  but  are  very  curious. 


izing  in  the  Rural?  If  you  are  interested  in 
the  subject  and  want  to  make  experiments, 
get  ready  now  by  studying  Botaoy,  as  you 
will  need  to  know  the  different  parts  of  the 
flowers,  and  though  it  is  work  that  takes  care 
and  patience,  and  long  waiting.  If  you  should 
succeed  in  getting  a  new,  extra-fine  variety 
of  any  fruit  you  would  be  well  rewarded. 

Up  in  a  hay  mow  I  climbed  for  some  “mud 
dauber”  wasps  nests,  one  day  last  week;  here 
and  there  against  the  rafters  I  found  the  odd 
little  mud  bouses ;  by  taking  hold  of  them 
gently  and  firmly  I  loosened  them  from  the 
wood  without  crushing  them.  If  you  can 
find  some  of  theae  and  open  them  carefully, 
you  will  know  what  a  little  girl  saw  when  I 
opened  three  to  show  thorn  to  her. 

Our  country  was  not  only  possessed  by  a 
great  many  tribes  of  Indians  before  the  white 
man  came,  but  by  hundreds  of  wild  animals, 
and  many  of  these  were  found  to  be  of  use. 
Annie  L.  Jack  tells  us  this  week  of  some  t  hat 
are  prized  for  their  soft,  warm  fur;  read  what 
she  has  written  for  you  about  these  useful  and 
industrious  animals. 

Have  you  read  the  premium  list?  Is  there 
something  there  you  want  very  much?  If 
there  is,  i  hope  you  will  work  with  a  will  un¬ 
til  vou  get  enough  subscriliers  to  entitle  you 
to  the  premium  you  want,  and  I  think  you 
will  feel  repaid  for  your  work  when  you  get 
the  premiums  that  you  worked  for. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  girls  generally 
give  more  presents  than  the  boys  do.  I  would 
like  to  have  my  nephews  change  this  for  next 
Christmas.  Put  your  wits  to  work  to  contrive 
something  for  all  your  home  folks  and  you  will 
think  of  something  to  please  each  one  that  you 
can  make  or  buy.  Uncle  Mark  has  not  got 
too  old  to  hang  up  his  stocking  and  he  wants 
all  of  his  nephews  to  help  make  the  Christmas 
time  a  delightful  one  this  year. 
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Vlralnln  Farms  —  Mild  ellmate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A .  O.  M  LI**,  Central  in,  Vu, 
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The  Great  Literary  Sensation  of  the  Year 

“Wy  Wife’s  Fool 


h'-n it li t  vi  1  loejnn  for  every  home.  175  characteristic  il- 

,'i  t  .  it  is  going  like  wildfire. 

1  /v«hI,  UJ,Hln  J  Forctrciilnrsandtermsaddress 

A£ entS  wanted,  AMERIC  A-  praLTsmso  co., 

Hartford,,  {  nor  Bottom  XKVTION  THIS  PAPER. 

HEW  MUSIC  BOOKS)! 

The  Song  Greeting, 

By  l!  O.  Kmfksom.  Fob  High  and  Normal  Schools. 
Academies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges.  A  book  of  160 
large  octavo  pave*.  containing  83  harmonized  songs 
of  ibo  highest  character  both  In  words  and  music: 
nl«-o  Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfegr lost,  and  directions 
for  Vocal  Cultnro.  The  publishers  arc  confident  that 
this  will  be  a  most  satisfactory  book. 

Send  iii  cents  (the  retail  price)  for  specimen  copy; 
9I1.OO  per  dozen.  _ _ 

Children’s  Songs, 

AIVI»  HOWTO  HINGTIIEM. 

Fob  Common  Schools  Endorsed  by  Christine  Nil¬ 
sson,  Then.  Thomu*  and  others.  Any  school  music 
teacher  will  he  at  once  capttvated  by  the  charming, 
genial  character  uf  the  songs,  which  are  St  In  number, 
By  Wm.  L.  Tomi.ins. 

Teacher’s  Edition,  75  cents;  $7, 3b  per  dozen. 
Scholar’s  Edition,  *1  cents:  #$.00  per  dozen. 

Dow’s  Collection 

OF  RES  PON**'*  AND  SENTENCES  FOR 
CHURCH  SERVICE 

By  Howard  M.  Dow. 

Just  the  book  needed  by  every  chotr  that  has  short 
anthems  or  «rnt<  neex  to  *ltig.  A  tine  eollrction  of 
Mieb  pieces,  Hlfrhlv  approved  by  tbo»e  who  have 
examined  it .  Price  SO  cents;  $7.20  per  dozen. 

Any  book  mailt*!  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO  ,,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO... ...867  Brondway,  New  York. 


"-I  I  WILL  CIVE  A  — ■ 

WATERBURY  WATCH  FREE! 

and  warranted  a  nKUAlu.it  *tcm  winding  time¬ 
keeper,  to  auy  one  who  wilt  gel  «  subscribers  for 
“The  Kalin  AuuictTLTrBiST.  the  best  fO-cents 
a-year  paper  in  the  world.  Sample  copies  Sent 
Free.  Address  ANDREW  SIMONSON,  Racine. Wls. 


STITTIY  Thorough  and  practical  in- 
o  1  *-■  ir  1  .  uructlon  glveu  by  mall  In 
Book-keeping,  Bustneii*  Forms.  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Shorthand,  ■ to.  Term*  reasonable. 


„„  ..  .  ..  *  ,,  x*  aia  i_i  tic.  Stiortnann,  1  tc.  1  inn*  reusoname. 

THOM.  C.  DAY  A:  CO.,  Send  stamps  for ■Pamohlet  to ^  CORRESPONDENCE 

PIN  \  S  (  I  \  I  AGENTS*  Id  Sf  N  J-.  -s  S<  Jf<  ><)!-,  4.*i  M.tin  buffalo,  N.  V  . 


r  I  t  I' t  1  -rx  a*  —  m 

We  have  Invested  millions  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporations  and  Individual*  upon  Real  Estate  In 
Indiana  We  can  refer  60  those  who  have  dealt  with 
us  lor  18  year*,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  col 
lecl  principal  and  interest  without  expense  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  In  Indiana  cured  for  or  sold,  and  any 
finiinclnl  buslncs*  attended  to  on  reasonable  terms. 

Write  for  references  ami  circular,  addressing 

7 'A  E.  niurket  Si.,  Indiu  tinpolis,  Indiana. 

CHEAP  FARMS, 

KE4H  MARKET*. 

The  Stale  of  Michfgan  has  more  than  1,6001111108  01 
railroad  and  1,«0U  miles  Of  lake  iransportutloii.schools 
and  churches  in  every  county,  public  buildings  all 
paid  for,  and  no  debt.  Its  soli  aud  climate  combine 
In  produce  largo  crops,  anil  It  is  the  nest  fruit  State 
In  the  northwest  Several  millions  of  ueres  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  ferule  lauds  are  yet  In  the  market  at  low 
prices.  The  State  ha*  Issued  a  PAMPHLET  contain 
Jug  a  map,  a, so  deseilptlons  of  Its  Boll,  crops  and 
general  resource*,  which  may  lie  hml  free  of  charge 


y  w  riling  10  im-  < 
JON.  Detroit,  Mich. 


£toxU  aud  poultry. 


H.li  jK)  ur.l*.  »M»l,ANl)-<  IlHVjk, 

i  lirrirr  U  litlr.  IGrkklilrf  A;  \oi!  ' 
aliire  l*lg%.  SiulMown,  ( iit.wuld 
:«n<l  Down  Sbc-epnntl  Lnuiltf 

Si-olfh  loilrjr  *b#|ibrr»J  IL'gv  turf 

K*»cy  Poultry.  N*nd  for « 

>  .aTLEX  HCkPUM  A  CO.FVIU,  H 

REGISTERED  S”JNE 


Tliuruugti  bred  t  lictcr  l.  Ilk'S.  I’o- 
luniMhliiu.,  k  lm|*irlcd  itcrkxhlre* 
True  pedigree  given  sith  every  Animal  sold.  Strong,  h,  sltnjf 
•took  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  far  US*  Oulu. 
lane.  C.  II.  Wurrtnirtob.  Bo*  Weal  CkmUa  Pa 


IMPERIAL  ECC  FOOD 

IF*#  LI.  „!»./«  K  r#F«  HBJS'H  /..*!*. 
Packages  Mnilrd  for  ,50c.  smlSl. 

6  Boxes,  $2.  10  Boxes.  34  tt  Kegs.  96.Z>.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AO  ENTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  N  Y.  1  J.  C.  Long-Jr.,  N  Y. 
Benson,. Manic  A  co..  I’hlia.  |  Parker  &  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Ki  lly  it  Go.,  Pittsburgh,  I'n 

Western  Chemical  Co  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  A  Co.,  Denver,  CoL 
Geo.  G.  Wiekson  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shreveport,  La 
T  W.  Wood,  Richmond.  Va. 

F.  C.  STD UTEVANT.  Prop.  HarlTord,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Cbas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 

REGISTERED  CHESHIRESfH’H 

aces  Wluners  of  Silver  Medal  and  four  first  prizes 
at  Pa.  State  Fair.  BU  TTON  BUGS., Cbltteuaugo.N.Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Combining  the  blood  of  Rloter-Alphea,  Vlctor-Hugo. 
Pansev-Albert,  Ladv  Mary.  Jersey  Belle  of  Scltuate, 
and  other  fashionable  strains.  Health  guaranteed. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

PETERSON’S 

MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

Petkrson’s  Magazine  is  the  BEST  AND  CHEAPES 
of  the  ladles’ books.  It  gives  more  for  the  money 
and  combines  greater  merit*  than  uuy  other.  In  1885 
It  will  be  greatly  Improved,  though  already  It  has  the 

REST  JiTEEL-ENGRAVINGH, 

BK*T  COLORED  FASHIONS, 

IIKST  DRESS- PATTER  NS, 
REST  ORIGINAL  STORIES, 

REST  WORK-TABLE  PATTERNS, 

BEST  MUSIC,  Etc..  Etc. 
Its  Immense  circulation  and  long  established  repu¬ 
tation  enables  the  proprietor  to  distance  all  compe¬ 
tition.  _ 

TERMS,  -  -  TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

IW-  WITH  GREAT  REDUCTIONS  TO  CLUBS.^Jt 

COSTLY  PKKMIUMS  FOK  CLUBS. 

Address,  postpaid, 

CHAS.  J.  PETERSON, 

.106  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Specimens  sent  gratU,  If  written  for,  to  get  up  olubs. 

BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT 


'PIC  TIONAjjyfof BINDING fr 


A  VALUABLE  GIFT. 


A  WELCOME  GIFT. 


and  other  fasblonubli*  strains. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


RICHARDSON  BROS., 

DAVENPORT,  I  WA. 


ourpatPttsWWM,li 


Have  you  read  whathasbecu  said  of  hybrid-  |  address 


•  Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  O.  ^ 
'fUatt  Mention  I  hit  Pupw.)  Cham  «hurg,P» 

For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
ddress  The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beekman  Street. 


Now  supplied,  at  a  small  additional  .cost,  with 
DENISON'S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

The  latest  edition  has  3000  more  Words  in  its 
vocabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict’y 
tuid  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 

G.  A  C.  MERR1AM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  _n§Sff?r.rk 

(New)  E.  NASOS  &  CO.,  12U  Fulton  8t„  New  York. 

ADIIIDUI  CTon  the  home  treatment  of  DR  CD  K- 
rAlflrnLlLl  ENNE*»*  and  the  Tobncco  Habit 

will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  Address:  Sec.  of 
Temperance  Reform  Association,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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PERSONALS. 

Gen.  Harnky,  84,  and  Gen.  Leavenworth, 
81,  both  of  the  United  States  army,  have  re¬ 
cently  married  wives. 

Mr.  W ait,  of  Connecticut,  will  be  the  old¬ 
est  member  of  the  next  National  House  of 
Representatives.  He  lacks  four  years  of  four¬ 
score. 

Lyited  States  Senator  Lamar  has  com¬ 
menced  suit  against  the  government  to  recover 
8100,000  for  cotton  taken  from  his  plantation 
in  1867. 

The  old  homestead  where  Whittier  was 
born  in  1807  is  still  standing,  and,  although 
built  more  than  200  years  ago,  it  is  in  good 
condition. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  about  to  resign  his 
position  as  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  extended  tour 
in  America. 

Dr.  N  afikr’s  investigations  have  taught 
him  that  macaroni,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils 
all  work  antagonistically  to  the  desire  for 
alcoholic  drinks. 

Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  upon  Sir 
John  A  Macdonald  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  in  recognition  of  his  emin¬ 
ent  public  services. 

Admiral  Pouter  is  at  work  upon  a  novel 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  Admiral  has 
a  bronzed  countenance,  large,  knobby  hands, 
bright  eyes,  and  gentle  voice. 

Prince  Bismarck  never  uses  any  pens  save 
those  made  of  goose  quills  and  dries  his  writ¬ 
ing  with  blue  sand.  Steel  pens  and  blotting 
paper  he  deems  inventions  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  hasbeeu  ‘'kicked  upstairs,” 
as  the  Knglisb  term  a  loss  of  salary  and  again 
of  official  importance.  Hi*  salary  in  Ireland 
was  $22,500,  jje  recejves  810,000  in  the 
Cabiuet. 

On  a  Sunday  night,  after  preaching  a  pow¬ 
erful  sermon  on  hypocrisy,  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Lindsay  committed  a  burglary  at  Eush- 
ville,  Tnd.,  as  a  result  of  which  he  has  gone  to 
prison. 

The  British  Medical  Association  were  re¬ 
cently  told  by  Dr.  G.  Johnson  that  a  patient 
of  his,  fifty-five  years  old,  had  been  cured  of 
Bright’s  disease  by  a  milk  diet,  haviug  eaten 
nothing  else  at  all  for  five  years. 

An  election  incident  of  some  interest  is  re¬ 
ported  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  where  Luther  Catlin, 
age  100  years  and  10  days,  his  son,  grandson 
and  great  grandson  voted  the  Republican  tick¬ 
et.  Catlin  is  u  native  of  Litchfield  County,  Ct. 

Among  the  pensioners  are  the  wives  of  three 
Presidents— Mrs.  Polk,  who  is  living  in  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  who  is  liviug  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield. 
Each  of  these  receives  $5,000  a  year,  according 
to  a  special  act  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln  got  from  1870  to  1883  a  pension  of  84,- 
000.  In  1882  it  was  increased  to  $5,000,  which 
continued  until  her  death.  The  daughter  of 
another  President,  Zachary  Taylor,  also  re¬ 
ceives  a  pension  at  this  time.  It  amounts  to 
850  a  month,  and  is  given  for  the  services  of 
General  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  war. 


PimUanfmw  gtiUxrtising. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

I  he  reason  why  LlUM-eU  M-ul  Is  the  most  nutrit¬ 
ious  of  «U  food*  is  Because  It  contains  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitroKcnuus  suLstanee:  v 

The  •  rtects  of  Nitruicenou*  Foods,  such  as  Lissked 
Meal,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  ns  follow* 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  othnr  coarse  fodder  ihey  ac- 
uulrc  n  value  aa  food  not  attainable  In  any  other  wav 
They  add  a  *re«t  value  to  the  dairy.  V' 

S.  They  lay  on  flesh  aud  faf  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  n  healthy  arllvlty  in  all  the  orsans. 

5.  They  Increase -ho  fertility  of  the  suit  by  enrieh- 
infc  the  manure  of  antmalH  fed  with  them.  * 

6.  They  prevent  ill-eue.-  by  keeping  the  or  sun*  in  a 
healthy  condition  Linseed  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  Id^Hoe  cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 

It  Is  almost  needles  to  say,  that  In  t  rder  to  derive 
much  bene  A-  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Steal  It  must  be 
fed  lu  i|uuntlty.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consume,  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Llsseeu 

ifjr'Pleaac  send  In  a -ample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prlrcs.  Orders  wUl  be  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  foUowlng  parties: 

Cleveland  1, in  nee  il  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.  roledw  l.toneeil  Oil  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co  ,  Detroit.  .Uichigan. 

InfllanupolU,  lad. 

St.  Paul  Mijseed  O-l  Co  ,  Si.  I'nul.  .>nuu. 
Cincinnati  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincluuuti.  Ohio. 

h£J-PEAR  HEADQUARTERrW^ 

s»<l  ollivr  rRCJT  TREES, 

g  ANEW  BERRIES  SAMAS,"-#* 


EARLY  CLUSTER!* 

Uf  nPAPPQ  PoTwinle,  I  InUr 


) we_W_G RAPES  sllrti:: m 

/CCTvK  A  NTs  O^J^Calfitnouf 

J.  fen  COLLLNfc,  Ad ooredtown, 

rpn  U  watch  oraehaln 
UntAILUmtilin-Ss.  c.o.  D..tobe 
**5*1 1 'ned befw rn pay  1  ngut) y money 
\  If  '*<‘t  uti.  Pw.o/ry,  returned  at 

\yr4-  We  manufacture  all 

W\  aml  g*ve  you  SO  per 

STASDMI)  AMEfilCAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBL  HUH,  PA.  ’ 


gLdvertijsitig. 
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8*r 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  (JURAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  lu  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  yetting.  mlddlo- 
aKed  and  old.  it  contain*  tat  prescriptions  for  nit 
acute  and  chronic  discuses.  each  one  of  which  1* 
IVX?  U'i  ’  ‘‘.In  Mn  '-y  the  author,  whose  expe 

rlcnee  for  At  years  I*  such  ns  probably  never  beiore 
re  !  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  »H»  pages,  bound 
in  Pcn-iHful  I-  rcnch  muslin.  emt-ossed  covers,  full  gilt, 
(funrnrilced  to  he  a  fluer  work  in  every  scn.se  -me¬ 
chanical  II  ternry  nud  professional— limn  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  eonnfry  for  #2.r-ti,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  111  every  Instance.  Price  onlv  *!..»!  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrulcd  sample  floen’ta.  Mend 
now  Gold  medal  aw  ardod  the  author  by  the  National 
Medlenl  Association,  to  the  officer*  of  which  he  refers. 

I  he  .Science  of  IJfpshoUld  be  read  hv  the  toting  for 
""T"/}11-  “,l<1  8-v  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
hcnefllall.  London  Loner. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The.  Science 
Will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
ITUardlnn,  Instructor  or  clergyman.  Argonaut. 

Address  Ike  Peabody  Medlcnl  Institute,  or  Dr  W,  H. 
Parker.  .No  1  llnlflueli  Street,  Boston,  Muss,,  who  m.ty 
be  consul  ted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  andoxpe 
rlcnee  Chronic  and  obstinate  tt-ti  A  T  -fls 
eases  that  have  bnffled  the  skill  of  Hill  Ala  (,n 


,  -  - 1  -  -  i  ■  n.  *iiii  i  iLinuim 

eases  that  have  hnffled  the  skill 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such 
treated  successfully  without  an 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  tills  paper. 


of  DXtAJU  all 

THYSELF 


C  A  I  A  I'ncal  or  Traveling 

OM  LMn  w  ^salesmen  to  sell  our 
■  Kitchen  Speriul  tins 
L°.  ■  hj>  t  rude.  State  aalury  wanted  and  .uldress 
1  he  C  lipper  lilig.  CJo.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 

»&)  Jlest  Uhramo  Cards,  name  on  In  Now  Style 
•  TlSril  ??’  H,,l«olJen<  for  Autograph  Albums, 
•  Hi  New  Cjojijcn,  100  Lutcit  Hour*,  rt  Sum  plea, 

C  all  for  Me.  U  pld  a  ml  i'latrd  King  frve.  for  60c. 
Agents  wanted.  JfoUon  Card  Co..  Waltham,  Mata. 

REED 

AND 

BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SILVER  PLATED  GOODS. 

OUR  STOCK  COMPRISES,  IN  ADDITION 
TO  A  VERY  FULL  AND  VARIED 
LINE  OF 

FINE  TABLEWARE, 

MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 

COLD 

AND 

OXIDIZED  SILVER, 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR 
MANUFACTORY. 


FACTORIES  i 


Taunton,  Mass.; 


SALEROOMS: 


37  Union  Square, 

NEYV  YORK. 

If  or  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


$2,816 — $2,816— $2,816 — 

WOETHOF  PRESENTS.  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  OP  THEIR  KINDS. 

321—321—321  — 

In  all,  to  our  subscribers  who  send  us  the  largest  clubs,  no  mutter  how  small  they  may 
be.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  more  gifts  than  we  shall  receive  clubs — so 
that  our  subscribers  may  be  quite  well  assured  that  there 
is  a  gift  for  each  and  every  one  send  if  g  a  club. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  i-nkea,  ete.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  staking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  rrnnonnblr  price. 

The  ilorstord  w  Almanac  and  (look  Hook 
sent  tree. 

Rum fordChenilcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  100  and  102  Rt-ade  St„  N.  Y. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  OMLV  ll 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


I  hat  these  Gifts  are  ABSOLUTE,  and  will  be  given  without  reserve. 

AMONG  HORTICULTURAL  GIFTS, 

Some  of  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES  and  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES  are  offered  iu  quantities  that,  though  at  retail  they  would  cost  from  $;l  to  $25, 
will  be  given,  it  may  be,  for  a  Club  of  Two  Subscribers. 

AMONG  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Such  articles  as  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Self- Binding  Reaper,  valued  at  $2550;  the  Farm 
Feed-Mill  of  Nordykc  &  Marmon,  valued  at  $100;  the  Champion  Windmill  of  Powell 
&  Douglas,  valued  at  $1)0;  or  the  LeffcU’s  Improved,  valued  at  $H0;  the  Studebaker 
Farm  Wagon,  valued  at  $70;  the  Charter  Oak  Range,  price  $55;  Sulky  Plows,  Har¬ 
rows,  Corn-Drills,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  awarded  to 

VERY  SMALL  CLUBS. 

The  Rural  hopes,  of  course,  that  the  clubs  which  shall  be  en  titled  to  the  most 
valuable  premiums  will  be  largo — the  larger  the  better.  But  we  can  not  expect  that 
our  subscribers  will  send  us  such  large  clubs  as  if  they  were  Subscription  Agents. 

If  the  largest  club  sent  us  BE  BUT  100,  OR  50,  OR  25,  or  less,  it  will  be  entitled 
to  the 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

condemns  all  lottery  schemes,  or  schemes  of  any  kind  for  increasing  its  circulation 
that  are  not  perfectly  legitimate  and  liberal.  None  but  credulous  or  idle  people  will 
be  deceived  by  the  lottery  schemes  of  many  unprincipled  publishers  who,  through 
showy  announcements,  induce  farmers  to  subscribe  for 

Worthless,  Treacherous  Journals, 

that  are  worse  than  worthless  in  themselves,  while  the  articles  advertised  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  or  drawn  by  numbers  are  simply  of  no  intrinsic  value  whatever. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  good  rural  people  of  our  country  to  aid  in  extending 
the  circulation  of  a  journal  that 

Exerts  its  Best  Efforts  Now  and  Always 

to  help  the  farmer  and  to  elevate  the  agricultural  interests  of  America.  Wo  do  not 
want  subscribers  who  are  of  the  class  that  encourage  gambling,  or  who  do  not  care 
what  kind  of  reading  matter  is  placed  before  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Weekly  Rural  Journal 

For  AMERICAN  HOMES  AND  FARMS. 

It  has  the  largest  circulation  among  the  best  people.  It  presents  more  and  better 
Original  Engravings.  It  is  got  up  in  better  style,  and  costs  more  to  pub¬ 
lish.  It  has  more  contributions  among  the  best  writers  than 
any  other  agricultural  paper  in  the  world. 

It  was  the  First  Rural  Journal  to  Establish  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUNDS, 

and  it  is  the  only  one  that  now  has,  or  ever  had,  Experiment  Grounds  under  the  direct 
personal  management  ol  its  owners  aud  Editors. 

New  Seeds,  Plants,  Crains,  Small  Fruits,  etc., 

carefully  tested  aud  reported  upon.  The  best  selected  aud  distributed  free  to  its 

Subscribers  annually. 

Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  Potatoes,  Cuthbert  Raspberry  are  household 
words,  are  worth  millions  to  the  people.  They  were  sent  in  its  Free  Seed-Distributions. 

It  is  Original,  Pure,  Elevating,  Instructive,  Refining;  a  Paper  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  Home;  an  Agricultural,  Religious,  News  and 
Literary  Paper  all  in  one. 

Conducted  by  Practical  Fanners,  who  know  the  trials,  wants,  needs  and  hopes  of  the 
Farmers;  who  are  of  them,  for  them,  and  with  them  always. 

You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  Its  Free  Seeds  are  worth  more  than  its  cost. 
PREMIUM  LISTS  AND  SPECIMEN  COPIES  GLADLY  SENT  TO  ALL  FREE. 

THE  RURAL  MW-YORKER, 

_  34  PARK  ROW,  N.  Y. 
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fimuorons. 


A  dandy  at  a  hotel  table,  who  wanted  the 
milk  passed  to  him,  thus  asked  for  it:  “Please 
send  your  cow  this  way  ”  To  whom  the  land- 
lad}'  re  tort  ed  as  follows:  '‘Waiter,  take  the 
cow  down  to  where  the  calf  is  bleating.” 

“Oh,  1  do  so  dote  on  the  sea,”  she  gurgled. 
“If  you  only  bad  a  yacht,  Augustus  dear! 
“I  have  no  yacht,  W  ilhelniina,”  he  sighed, 
“but  I  can  give  you  a  Id  tie  smack.”  And 
then  it  Bounded  as  if  a  cork  bad  flown  out  of  a 
bottle 

“Then  you  think  he  struck  you  with  malice 
aforethought?”  Witness,  indignantly:  “You 
can't  mix  me  up  like  that.  1  ve  told  you 
twice  that  he  hit  me  with  a  brick.  There 
wasn’t  no  mallets  nor  nothin’  of  that  kind 
about.” 


gttiSiccUancou?*  !3Uvfrli£ing. 


ONE  EXPERIENCE  FROM  MANY. 

I  have  been  sink  and  miserable  s'*  )•  ng  and  bad 
eniised  niv  husband  »o  tnui'li  1  rouble  and  •  xpense,  no 
one  seenmd  «r,  know  wlmt  idled  me,  thm  r  wasoom 
nletr  y  dl  heartened  and  iiHonur  ged.  InthlsTraine 
of  mind  I  trot  «  bottle  of  Hop  Bitter*  and  used  them 
unknown  to  mv  fa"<ily.  I  •‘"“B  te-gan  lo  Improve 
and  gained  »o  f  at  Mint  rnj  till  aba  ml  and  family 
thought  If  strange  und  unnnturid,  but  when  I  told 
them  what  h.  d  h*  Ipeil  me.  they  uld,  Hurrah  lor 
Hoi*  Rifle'  Ion*  may  they  pro  Mir  r,  for  they  have 
made  mother  well  iinil  u  happy.  '  he  Mother. 

Rady  I!  AOTirneus.  Indies,  you  eatinot  make  fair 
skin  rosy  cheeks,  and  spark  one  ey  s  with  all  the 
cosmetics  of  Kr  nee  nr  heaatlflers  ot  t  e 
While  111  iio-t  health  •  owing  will  give  vou  such  r  ell 
blood,  good  health,  strength  and  beauty  as  Hop  Hit¬ 
ters  A  trial  L  Certain  proof. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY 
Anxious  Mother —  “  I  say.  Bub,  did  you  see  my  Tommy  anywhere  1” 

Butt  Yes,  mam.” 

A  M — “  Was  he  going  to  the  butcher’s  ?’ 

Bub— “He  was  walking  so  slow  I  couldn’t  tell  which  way  he  was  going.’ 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  T  1  F,  F.I.PUTKIC  RE- 
V  I  E\V.  an  lllu  t^teri  Journal),  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution.  ,  _ 

It  treats  of  Hr  it.T*f,  H  yoif.vk,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  dls-  nse*.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happlne** receives ntt  titlon  In 
lt«  pages:  and  tue  many  question*  asked  by  suffering 
Invalid i  who  have  despaPed  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Inform  Don  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  in  need  of  medical  advice. 

VOI  Ni:  1|k\  nd  others  who  suffer  from  oer 
vira>  and  physj  at  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  lia  contents. 

i  h-  Ele  -iric  itrvleiv  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  end  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “prnctlee  medicine,’  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health. 

vigor  and  bodily  energy.  _ _ _ _  .  „  „ 

Address,  for  free  copy.THF  RbEl'TRlC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  i  I  Hi  Hrondwnjr.  New  \  orU. 


BRADLEY  BUTTER  BOXES 

The  sweetest,  cheapest  utid  fuost  attractive 
small  butter  package  ever  offered.  Butter  sells 
quicker  and  brings  Defter  prices  for  family  trade 
than  in  any  other  package.  Send  for  desc  riptive 
price  list.  CHAS,  P.  WILLARD  ,k  CO.,  280 
Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO. _ 

CUTTERS  FOR  ST4LKS,  HIV,  ROOTS. 

The  cheapest  and  beet  hand  or  power 
Plows.  “Unlied  state*."  also  "Lineal, ” 
for  side  hill  or  level  ground  >re  the  best  Plows 
Bjadc  In  form,  material  und  oxeeuth  n.  THE 

s  K"  MIRK  PLOW  I  O.HPANl,  55 
ItrcUmnu  .Street.  S*w  VorU.  _ 

r  n  Splendid  c’hromo*  with  name,  10  et*  r> racks  and 
fill  v>.  n.  ri.,i.i  nim.  Siu.  v  ft  Purdue.  Now  Haven.  Ct. 


GreatAmericak 


Company 


Third  and  Iianphin  »t«.,  rhiladclpliia,  I»a 


AN  READ 


circulation  larger  than  that  of  any  other  literary 
additional  responsibility  upon  ii* 
It  will  use  till  It « 


attained  a  weekly 

Its  steadily  increasing  success  imposes  an 

•eclat ion  and  encouragement  of  American  parents 
to  make  the  young  people  of  America  manly  men  aud  womanly  women 


The  Companion  has  now 
paper  in  the  world 
conductors,  to  deserve  the  ttppr 
abilities,  and  all  its  resources, 

Illustrated  Serial  Stories 

A  SERIAL  STORY  lor  Boys,  by  J-  T- TE0’*,J 

MY  BROTHER  FRANK.  A  Serial  Story  for  the  Household,  by  Mrs.  uli 

A  COUNTRY  COUSIN.  A  Story  for  Girls,  by  EDGAR  FA 

SUSPECTED.  A  Serial  Story,  by  FRANK  R.  ST( 

SERIAL  STORY  for  Bad  Boys,  by  ______  C‘  A‘  S1± 

Travel  and  Biography 

LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN,  by  MRS-  MOULTON. 

BUSH  LIFE  ill  Australia,  by  ARCHIBALD  FORBES, 

FAMOUS  AMBASSADORS  and  Their  Triumphs,  by  JAMES  PARTON 
IN  THE  HEART  of  the  Sahara.  Adventures  p 

during  a  tour  In  the  great  African  desert,  by  H.  li.  WLOh.it 


GUARANTEED  TO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  THE  MEAT 


No.  io,  mu 

FAMILY  SIZE 

^  Price,  $3.00.  ^ 


Sold  by  all 

^  '  Hardware  Dealers. 

io  Agricultural  Journals. 

American  Agriculturist  says: 

“These  Choppers  excel  anything  of  the 
kind  made  In  either  Hemisphere.” 

1.  IF  HE  IS  OUT  OF  THEM,  SEND  MONEY 


Nearly  seven  thousand  manuscripts  were  sent  in 
of  $3,000  offered  for  the  best  Short  Stories,  many  of  them  1*5 
America.  For  eight  of  these,  the  Prizes  have  been  awn 
are  delightful  stories,  and  will  be  a  feature  of  the  coining  v 


Science  and  Education 

arkable  series  of  articles  by  Eminent  Writers  will  be  given  as  follows : 

ANTHONY  FROUDE,  on  The  Study  of  History. 

TYNDALL,  on  Popular  Science  for  Young  People. 

MAX  MULLER,  on  The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory. 

FARRAR,  on  The  Study  of  English  Literature. 

T.  STERRY  HUNT,  on  The  Chemistry  of  Sea  and  Land. 

RD  A.  PROCTOR,  on  Star  Clouds,  and  Other  Articles 

^jjjPPLE.  on  Precocious  Boys  in  History, 

■■RTFMAN  on  Children  a  Thousand  Years  Ago 


;  U  X  -i  1W1U  a  v  w  - — -  .  .  _w 

TO  US.  WE  Wil  l  SHIP  BY  NEXT  FAST  TRAIN 


l  QtNl’HSlOII  01  ^11 

cfFAtid  that  MO 
OT1IKK  PERSON 
II AN  EVER  HAD 
THE  MIGHT  TO 
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NORMAN-PERCHERON  STALLION,  ORATOR.  From  Nature 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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<l\]t  ^orsanait 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

HEAD  OF  THE  NORMAN -PERCH EBON  STALLION, 
ORATOR. 

Kvkuv  man’s  face  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  a  Sign-board  on  which  is  indelibly  writ¬ 
ten  many  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  individual,  and  very  much  of  a  man’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  business  in  which  be  bos  to  do 
with  men,  depends  upon  his  ability  to  quickly 
aud  accurately  read  these.'  indications  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  especially  horses,  but  little  less  than 
men,  have  their  individual  peculiarities,  and 
these  are  quite  distinctly  traced  also  in  their 
facial  markings.  The  good  horseman  soon 
learns  to  study  these  closely,  and  soon  comes 
to  know  the  horse  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
and  thus  he  is  able  to  humor  his  caprices  and 
take  advantage  of  ull  bis  good  nature.  As  a 
rule,  the  more  nearly  the  horse  is  thorough¬ 
bred  in  some  strain,  the  more  closely  be  has 
been  associated  with  man,  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  docile,  and  trusting  he  has  become  to 
wurds  his  master’s  race.  Some  horses  have  a 
vicious,  treacherous  look,  and  in  nearly  all 
such  cases  can  never  be  trained  or  broken,  so 
as  to  be  implicitly  trusted:  though  they  may 
be  subdued  through  fear,  they  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  take  any  advantage  of  their  master 
to  do  «»  ugly  thing.  Others  are  open,  frank, 
truthful  and  Intelligent,  and  horses  having 
such  faces  are  always  reliable  and  honest,  un¬ 
less  spoiled  by  their  association  with  vicious 
drivers.  We  take  pleasure  this  week  in  show¬ 
ing,  on  our  first  page  (Fig  498).  the  head  of  the 
PereheroD  Norman  stallion  Orator,  No.  2703. 
He  is  owned  by  Dillon  Brothers,  of  Normal, 
111  .  and  was  imported  by  them  this  past  seu- 
son.  As  one  looks  into  his  strikingly  intelli¬ 
gent,  honest  face,  lie  can  but  be  convinced  oi 
the  truthfulness  of  the  claim  of  his  owners, 
that  he  is  about  the  most  knowiug  horse  they 
ever  owned.  While  his  eye  is  us  "bright  as 
that  of  ft  hawk,’’ aud  seems  to  be  reading  your 
inmost  thought  a,  yet  there  is  an  expression  of 
kindness  about  it,  and  a  look  on  the  whole 
face  that  says, ‘‘Yon  can  trust  me”  At  the 
same  time,  there  seems  an  inquiring,  expect¬ 
ant.  trusting  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Master, 
is  it  not  about  dinner-time;  and  i  trust  you 
w  ill  uot,  forget  that  Orator  loves  a  good  din¬ 
ner  ?”  Surely  wo  seldom  see  a  handsomer  or 
more  intelligent  equine  head  and  face,  aud 
our  artist  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  cor¬ 
rect  likeuess. 
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Next  call 


had  corn  meal  mixed  with  au  equal  weight  of 
bran;  this  was  fed  from  Sept.  10  to  Oct.  15  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  cow  per  day.  and 
since  that  time  at  the  rate  of  about  8  to  10 
pounds  per  cow  each  day.  I  feed  about  X% 
ounce  of  salt  regularly  each  day  after  the 
cows  have  eaten  the  other  food. 

I  do  not  insist,  that  this  is  the  limit  of  profit 
able  feeding  by  any  means.  It  is  mv  inten¬ 
tion,  another  year,  to  determine  exactly  and 
by  more  liberal  feeding  the  cost  of  100  pounds 
of  milk,  exclusive  of  labor.  The  native  cow 
referred  to,  in  not,  however,  a  continuous 
milker,  and  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine, 
drv  in  1883  about  the  same  time  as  the  native 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Aivord’s  article.  The 
Friesian  cows  are  very  generally  long  and 
heavy  milkers.  No  4  gave,  on  Nov.  8,  30)^ 
pounds  of  milk.  It  will  he  seen  from  this  in¬ 
complete  report,  that  the  native  cow,  now  at 
her  best  year  for  giving  milk,  does  not  excel 
very  much  the  two-year-old  heifers  in  quanti  y. 
As  to  quality,  no  test  of  real  merit  has  been 
made.  As  1  now  remember,  the  average  per 
cent  of  cream  from  the  milk  of  five  Friesian 
heifers  was  17,  in  the  Spring. 

Jesup,  la. 


tiHiJ  Crops. 


PERSISTENCY  IN  MILKING. 

J.  N.  MUNCY. 

In  the  R.  N  -Y  of  Nov.  8,  Major  Henry  E. 
Alvord  calls  the  attention  of  dairymen  to  the 
importance  of  persistency  in  milking,  and 
gives  act  ual  and  reliable  figures  as  proof  that 
the  Jerseys  have  this  good  quality.  His  fig¬ 
ures  are  given,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  giv¬ 
ing  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
native  cows  do  not  coutinue  in  milk  flow  as 
long  us  the  Jerseys.  I  have  been  keeping 
weekly  milk-records  of  native  aud  Dutcb- 
Friesian  cattle,  and  give  hero  u  few  figures 
that  seem  to  me  to  illustrate  that  the  same 
virtue,  "persistency  iu  milking,”  exists  also  in 
the  Friesian  cows. 


2  Friesian 
Heifer,  first 
ealr.  2  years, 
calved  Feb 
ruary  29. 

3.  Friesian 
Heller,  first 
calf,  7  years, 
calved  Mch.  3 

4.  Friesian 
Heifer.  2 
years,  first 
calf  calved 
May  1. 
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Next  calf 

Next  calf 

Next  calf 

April  17,  *85. 

March  22,  '85. 

July  3,  ’85. 

I  find  that  the  actual  difference  between  a 
daily  aud  weekly  milk-record  of  cows  is  so 
small  that  it  needs  no  consideration.  This  I 
have  determined  in  the  cuse  of  the  College 
Friesiaus  by  comparing  the  actual  daily  record 
with  what  it  would  he  had  the  weight  of  milk 
been  made  but  once  each  week,  l  select  the 
above  native  cow  as  one-  of  the  best  in  my 
stable  of  24.  She  weighs  about  1,175  to  1,200 
pounds— breeding  unknown.  I  could  sell  her 
to  my  neighbor  for  $8(1  at  any  time.  Average 
natives  in  this  locality  bring  $35  to  $87  per 
head  at  public  sales.  The  feed  of  these  cows 
has  been  very  similar  throughout  the  year; 
all  were  kept  on  the  same  pasture  aud  had 
hrau  exclusively  in  June,  July,  August  and 
September  for  10  days,  at  the  rate  of  about 
2,000  pounds  per  month  for  24  cows.  From 
September  10  to  the  present  time,  they  have 


THE  BLUSH  AND  OTHER  POTATOES. 

I  take  a  deep  interest  iu  the  discussion  of 
new  varieties  of  potatoes  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  as  to  yield,  quality,  etc  ,  and  the 
assumption  that  others  are  equally  interested, 
is  my  excuse  for  saying  a  good  word  for  the 
Blush.  Of  eight,  varieties  raised  by  me  this 
year,  this  was  first,  in  yield  aud  freedom  from 
rot,  aud  if  not  the  first  in  quality,  it  approaches 
very  closely  thereto,  being  dry,  mealy,  and  of 
good  flavor,  though  notso flne-graiued  assume 
others.  Last  Spring  I  planted  three  barrels 
of  seed,  and  1  do  not  lemember  having  seen  a 
missing  hill,  which  is  more  than  1  can  say  of 
any  other  variety  planted,  uuiess  it  be  the 
Dakota  Red;  hut  the  lutter  is  fur  inferior  to 
the  Blush  in  quality,  being  too  watery.  The 
White  Star  is  a  good  >  ielder,  hut  with  me  ills 
not  as  productive  as  the  Blush  ,and  though  dry 
and  mealy,  it  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  flavor. 
Parson’s  Prolific  is  a  very  good  table  potato, 
hettei  flavored  than  the  Blush,  hut  it  was  very 
uneven  in  yield,  some  hills  producing scurcely 
auy,  while  others  produced  heavily.  1  never 
raised  a  variety  that  had  so  nearly  a  uniform 
yield  per  lull,  with  tubers  so  nearly  uniform 
in  size  as  the  Blush.  They  averaged  four  large 
tubers  to  the  hill,  which  weighed  from  a  half 
to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  each.  There  were 
scarcelj’  any  small  cues.  Altogether,  they 
were  the  finest  potatoes  iu  our  loeul  market, 
and  the  store  keepers  here  paid  me  from  live 
to  ten  cents  more  per  bushel  than  they  paid 
for  other  varieties.  As  to  their  quality,  near¬ 
ly  all  who  bought  them  once  wanted  more.  I 
have  tried  Wall’s  Orange  for  two  seasons. 
They  are  uetther  productive  uor  good  table 
potatoes  with  me.  I  don’t  want  any  more  of 
them.  American  Magnum  Bonuui  did  well 
last  year,  but  I  his  season  they  did  not  turn  out 
half  as  well  as  the  Blush.  They  are  also  in¬ 
ferior  to  it  in  quality.  The  Chicago  Market 
is  a  very  good  potato,  hut  in  yield  and  vigor 
of  growth,  it  is  far  below  the  Blush.  The 
Mayflower  is  a  productive  variety,  but  in 
yield  is  inferior  to  the  Blush.  I  did  not  test 
its  quality,  hut  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
first  class. 

The  Blush  was  uniform  in  size,  uniform  in 
yield  per  hill,  of  large  size,  with  very  few  small 
tubers,  of  very  vigorous  growth,  of  good  tuble 
quality,  with  scarcely  any  rotten  ones,  while 
other  varieties  dose  by,  rotted  badly’.  Its 
defects  seem  to  be  straggling  in  the  hill,  hollow 
centers  in  the  larger  specimens,  and  a  rather 
dark  color  when  cooked,  with  eyes  rather  too 
deep.  It  is  hard  to  heat,  however,  aud  I  think 
the  public  are  under  deep  aud  lasting  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  introducing  aud  disseminating  so 
valuaole  a  variety.  The  P..  N.-Y.  grows  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  grows  older.  T.  B. 

horticultural. 

THE  ALLEGED  INFLUENCE  OF  POL¬ 
LEN  UPON  THE  SARA  A  BERRY. 

PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 

So  much  has  recently  been  said  respecting 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  pollen  upon  the 
flavor,  texture,  and  even  the  form  of  the  re¬ 
sultant  fruit  of  the  strawberry,  that  I  have 
been  induced  not  only  to  revert  to  my  earlier, 
and  somewhat  extended  experience  with  this 
fruit,  hut  also  to  observe  with  a  good  degree  of 
care  the  apparent  influence  of  this  cause  upon 
the  very  considerable  number  of  varieties 
which  1  have  had  in  cultivation,  in  alternate 
rows,  during  the  past  season. 


If  this  cause  were  as  potent  as  some  writers 
would  have  us  believe,  I  ought,  in  numerous 
cases  in  which  I  have  a  row  of  a  single  pistil¬ 
late  variety,  bordered  by  a  row  containing  at 
least  half  a  dozen  perfect  flowering  ones,  to 
have  been  favored  with  numerous  modifica¬ 
tions  growing  out  of  these  varying  causes. 
Also,  since  it.  is  generally  believed  that  there 
must  be  more  or  less  cross  fertilization,  even 
among  perfect  (lowering  varieties,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  cause  should,  at  least  occasionally, 
become  manifest,  even  among  the  latter, 
The  fact  is,  however,  that,  in  none  of  these 
cases  have  I  been  aide  to  discover  such  marked 
variations  as  I  have  been  led  to  anticipate 
from  the  statements  so  confidently  put  forth. 
In  fact,  the  Crescent,  with  me,  is  the  same 
soft,  indifferently  flavored,  regular,  medium- 
sized  berry,  whether  fertilized  by  the  Wilson, 
Bidwell,  Sharpies*  or  Miner;  while  the  Cham¬ 
pion  adheres  to  its  normal  fixity,  whether 
growing  beside  Miner,  Sharpless,  or  Downing; 
and  Big  Bob  is  the  same  "Little  Boh,”  whether 
it  he  neighbor  to  Crystal  City,  Black  Defi¬ 
ance,  or  Cumberland  Triumph.  Nor  am  I 
able,  from  memory,  to  recall  cases  of  such 
modification  iu  my  past  experience. 

8uch  cases  of  marked  variation,  however, 
have  been  by  no  means  unusual  in  my  past,  ex¬ 
perience,  under  circumstances  indicating  the 
influence  of  various  soils,  modes  of  cultivation, 
varying  seasons,  stocks  employed  in  grafting: 
and,  perhaps,  other  causes,  in  ths  case  of 
Rhode  Island  Greening  Apples,  I  have  known 
cions,  from  the  same  source,  grown  upon  one 
stock,  to  produce  large,  clear,  golden,  early- 
ripening  fruit;  while  upon  auot  her  stock  the 
fruit  was  smaller,  firm,  and  long  keeping,  and 
almost  or  quite  as  much  rnsseted  as  a  Roxbury 
Russet;  although  tho  flavor  aud  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  variety  were,  iu  each  case, 
unmistakable.  Few  growers  will  have  failed 
to  observe  that  soil,  and  especially  cultivation 
unu  general  management,  often  essentially 
modify,  not  the  form  only,  tut  even  the  flavor 
and  texture  of  fruits.  Flemish  Beauty  pear 
will,  in  one  case,  show  a  beautifully  clear 
skin,  with  a  rich  crimson  cheek;  while,  in  an¬ 
other  case,  perhaps  in  another  season,  or  a 
different  exposure  or  soil,  it  will  he  wholly 
rnsseted.  Almost  all  varieties  of  the  straw 
berry  may,  under  high  culture,  in  rich  soil,  be 
made  to  take  on  an  irregular  or  cock’s-combed 
form  cf  berry;  but  this  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
occur  under  neglected  culture,  or  in  a  poor 
soil,  no  matter  how  strong  muy  bo  the  tendency 
of  the  variety  to  such  variation. 

With  so  many  possible  causes  of  variation,  it 
would  at  least  seem  discreet,  to  suspend  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  recently  alleged  potency  of 
pollenization,  until  carefully  conducted  and 
repeated  experiments  shall  have  more  unmis¬ 
takably  indicated  such  potency,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  and  long  recognized 
causes  of  similar  variation. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  PERFECT  GEM  SQUASH. 

After  growing  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash, 
(disseminated  in  the  Rural’s  Kree-Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution)  for  three  seasons,  I  urn  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  variety  for  the  kitchen 
garden.  Its  small  size  and  lateness  have  a 
tendency  to  prejudice  one  against  it,  but  its 
many  good  qualities  more  than  compensate 
for  these  faults  The  fruits  make  up  in  num¬ 
ber  what  they  lack  iu  size.  Tho  vines  are  re¬ 
markably  hardy,  and  endure  the  attacks  ot 
insects  without  suffering  much  harm.  Al¬ 
though  the  stems  are  scarcely  less  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  borers,  than  those  of  the  Hub 
bard  or  Boston  Marrow,  the  insects  do  uot 
seem  to  impair  the  growth  or  productiveness 
of  the  plants.  The  stems  are  verjf  much 
branched,  and  although  the  vines  do  uot  grow 
to  a  great  length,  the  foliage  covers  nearly,  or 
quite,  as  much  ground  as  that  of  the  longer- 
growing  varieties.  The  variety  has  the  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  producing  many  faciated  stems— 
those  iu  which  the  branches,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  main  stem,  seem  to  grow  alongside  of 
it,  forming  a  part  of  it.  This  produces  avery 
wide  stem,  on  which  the  female  flowers  are 
extremely  numerous.  1  have  found  as  many  us 
nine  well  formed  fruits  on  a  section  of  a  stem 
two  feet  long,  and  1  do  uot  find  it  difficult  to 
credit  the  statement  that  twenty  four  fruits 
have  been  known  to  grow  on  a  single  plant. 

Although  not  quite  as  sweet  as  the  Hubb&rd 
Squash,  the  Perfect  Gem  is  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
ferior  to  it  iu  drj  uess  and  freedom  from  fiber. 
In  keeping  qualities,  1  have  found  it  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  Hubbard.  By  cross  fertilizing  the 
Perfect  Gem  with  the  Hubbard,  Butman,  Mar¬ 
blehead,  or  one  of  the  other  first  class  varieties, 
it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a  sort  possessing 
the  good  qualities  of  these  with  the  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  the  Perfect  Gem.  "elm.” 

N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

HENDERSON’S  WHITE  PLUME  CELERY. 

I  tested  this  new  variety  with  much  interest, 
and  thus  far  it  has  proved  nearly  all  that  has 


been  claimed  for  it.  I  say  nearly  all:  I  noticed 
that  the  foliage  blighted  more  than  that  of  any 
other  variety  tested  the  past  season.  This, 
however,  is  the  onlj’  fault  I  have  seen  thus  far. 
The  inner  stems  aud  the  lower  half  of  the 
outer  ones  blanched  beautifully  wit  hout  hilling 
up.  in  flavor,  crispness  and  tenderness,  I 
think  it  equal  to  any  variety  that  I  have  ever 
tested.  We  can  hardly  expect  it  to  keep  very 
well,  for  I  think  it  doubtful  if  any  variety 
would  beep  well,  if  put  into  the  trench  when 
blanched  as  well  as  the  White  Plume  is,  at  the 
rime  for  putting  away  celery.  I  tried  growing 
tho  Whl;e  Plume  both  on  the  level  nrd  in  a 
trench:  the  plant?  blighted  decidedly  worse  in 
the  trench.  The  blighting  seemed  to  retard 
the  growth  somewhat,  for  while  almost  every 
other  variety  tested  yielded  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  trench,  the  yield  of  the  White  Plume 
was  about  the  same  in  the  trench  as  in  level 
culture. _ “elm.” 

elje  Cljiiarmti. 

REVERSIBLE  FRAMES. 

PROF.  A.  ,1.  COOK, 

For  some  years  a  few  of  our  most  successful 
bee  keepers  have  been  praising  reversible 
frames.  Mr.  O.  J.  Hetherington.  one  of  our 
most  skillful  Michigan  bee-keepers,  told  me 
some  years  ago  that  the  old  style  of  the 
Qumby  hive— one  of  the  Huber  style  of  hives 
— was  superior  on  this  very  ground,  that  it 
permitted  turning  the  frame  up  side  down  at 
will.  Our  people  are  very  conservative,  and 
it  takes  years  often  to  introduce  even  a  good 
feature  into  our  practice;  so,  while  many 
whispers  of  the  value  of  the  reversible  frame 
have  been  heard,  these,  until  within  a  year, 
have  met,  for  the  most  part,  deaf  ears.  The 
past  year  this  subject  has  come  prominently 
before  the  bev  keeping  public,  and  reversible 
frames  have  been  tried  by  a  large  nuuiber  of 
our  most  intelligent  bee  keepers,  who.  in 
nearly  every  cose,  have  only  words  of  praise 
for  the  arrangement. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  secured  by  these  frames 
are:  1st.  The  combs  are  fastened  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  frame,  instead  of  just  to  the  top 
bar  ami  the  upper  part  of  the  end  bars,  as  is 
generally  the  case.  Combs  thus  fastened  are 
firmly  held,  aud  will  never  fall  out.  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  loaded  with  honey,  while  being 
handled.  Such  thorough  fastening  is  also 
very  desirable  in  case  the  bees  are  to  be 
snipped.  Nothing  cau  he  more  disastrous  to 
bees  that  are  being  transported  from  one 
region  to  another  than  to  have  a  comb  full  of 
honey  break  out  of  the  frame  Of  course,  if 
we  use  wired  foundation  the  above  point  in 
favor  of  reversible  frames  has  noforce:  combs 
on  wires  never  fall  out  of  the  frames  But, 
as  desirable  and  excellent  as  wired  combs  are, 
comparatively  few  apiarists  are  yet  using 
them.  To  such,  reversible  frames,  enabling 
the  bcc-keepcr  to  force  the  bees  to  form  a  firm 
attachment  of  the  comb  to  the  frame,  would 
he  a  valuable  acquisition. 

2nd.  By  the  use  of  reversible  frames  bees 
can  be  induced  to  work  in  the  surplus  cham¬ 
ber,  when  otherwise  this  seems  impossible,  as 
every  bee-keeper  knows  the  bees  always  place 
some  honey  (often  very  little)  above  the 
brood.  From  this  rim  of  honey  the  brood,  by 
the  time  the  honey  harvest  opens,  is  built 
clear  to  the  bottom  bar  of  the  frame.  If  at 
this  time  the  frames  are  turned  bottom  up, 
there  will  be  no  honey  above  the  brood,  and 
the  bees,  true  to  their  instinct,  will  instantly 
rush  to  the  sections  and  give  us  the  delectable 
white  clover  und  basswood  honey  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  receptacles— just  where  it  is  desired. 

HOW  USED  AND  MADE. 

To  use  these  frames,  we  have  ouly  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hive  and  turu  them  bottom 
side  up.  This  will  he  done  when  we  wish  our 
combs  firmly  attached  to  the  bottom  bars; 
also  at  the  beginniug  of  the  honey  harvest, 
when  we  wish  to  send  the  bees  en  masse  into 
the  surplus  chamber,  that  our  beautiful  white 
sections  may  be  speedily  filled  with  more 
beautiful  and  whiter  honey. 

t  here  are  three  ways  to  make  these  revers¬ 
ible  frames:  The  frames  may  be  made  to 
stand  up  on  the  bottom  board,  like  the  old 
Quinby  frame  and  the  Bingham  frame,  or 
they  may  have  a  projection  from  the  center 
of  the  end  bar,  resting  on  an  iron  support 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  hive,  midway  from 
top  to  bottom;  or,  a  strap  of  iron  tbree- 
femrtbs  of  an  inch  longer  than  one-balf  the 
leDgtb  of  the  end  bar,  and  of  the  same  size, 
may  have  one  end  screwed  to  the  center  of 
the  end  bar  of  the  frame,  and  be  bent  over  at 
right  angles  one  half  inch  from  the  other  end. 
A  hole  is  made  through  the  iron  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  just  below  the  angle,  large  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  small  wire  nail.  Now,  Wy  simply  re¬ 
moving  this  nail  and  turning  this  iron,  the 
supports  may  be  changed  from,  what  was  the 
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top  bar  to  the  bottom  bar,  and  the  frame  re¬ 
versed.  The  wire  nail  is  pushed  into  a  hole 
previously  made  in  the  ends  of  the  top  and 
bottom  bars  of  the  frame,  and,  of  course, 
holds  the  Iron  securely  so  it  cannot  turn  till 
the  nail  is  removed.  I  have  used  all  three 
styles  with  success. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


P  O1U0  lugicftl 


NOTES  ON  A  NORTHERN  ORCHARD. 


J.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  last 
week’s  notes  on  the  hardy  apples,  such  as  are 


green,  more  or  less  covered  with  dull  red  in 
splashes  and  streaks.  Stem  slender,  about 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  placed  in  a  very 
small  and  quite  shallow  cavity;  calyx  large, 
closed  and  in  an  irregular  shallow  basin.  1 
think  it  will  prove  amoug  the  most  valuable 
of  the  iron  clad  Russians  of  its  season? 


McIntosh  Red.  From  Nature.  Fig.  506. 


grown  in  Northern  Vermout  and  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

McIntosh  Red  is  a  new  Canadian  apple, 
and  will  prove,  I  think,  a  valuable  acquisition 
in  localities  where  it  does  not  spot.  It  is  pro¬ 
ductive,  bears  quite  young,  is  nearly  us  bardy 
as  Famouse.  The  fruit,  Fig.  506,  is  as  large 
as  the  Baldwin.  It  is  (lark-red  in  color,  with 
a  heavy  blue  bloom.  The  stem  is  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  placed 
in  a  shallow,  slightly  irregular  cavity;  calyx 
small,  nearly  closed  and  in  a  shallow  basin. 
In  quality  it  is  “beat.”  It  keeps  about  as  well 
as  the  Wealthy — the  farther  North  it  is  grown 
the  longer  it  keeps.  It  is  kept  all  Winter  on 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence  where  it  originated. 
With  me  it  spots  aud cracks  badly  on  young 
trees,  but  in  other  places  I  hear  it  grows  fair. 
Fig  507  shows  a  cross-section,  and  core  and 
seed  structure. 

Bourahsa  is  a  Canadian  fall  russet  with  a 
rich-red  cheek;  when  growu  in  perfection,  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  dessert  apples  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  In  protected  spots 
and  town  gardens  the  tree  does  well,  but  is 
not  healthy  or  productive  in  exposed  situa¬ 
tions.  Fruit  small  to  medium.  In  hardiness 
it  is  below  Fameuse.  With  me  it  succeeds 
best  top  grafted,  but  is  not  valuable  except 
for  house  use.  (Downing,  p.  104.) 

Golden  White  is  one  of  the  “iron-clad’’ 
Russians;  No.  078  of  the  list  of  Russian  apples 
imported  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in 
1870.  My  one  tree,  grown  from  a  cion  re¬ 
ceived  then  and  root-grafted,  bore  its  first 


PEAR  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Blight,  that  much-dreaded  enemy  to  suc¬ 
cessful  pear  culture,  has,  with  me,  for  the 
last  five  years  been  completely  checkmated. 
I  attribute  my  immunity  from  its  ravages  to 
the  free  use  of  unleaehcd  wood-ashes  during 
Winter  and  Spring,  say  about  one  bushel  to 
20-year  trees,  and  three  or  four  quarts  to  trees 

three  to  five  years 
old.  The  ashes  are 
scattered  around  un¬ 
der  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs.  Except 
a  Duchcsse  and  a 
Bartlett,  which  stand 
in  an  Orchard-Grass 
sod,  my  trees  have  no 
other  cultivation 
thau  a  plowing  in 
Spring,  Some  are 
dwarfs,  which  had  a 
top-dressing  of  salt  a 
year  ago.  I  have  in 
cultivation  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds;  Dueh- 
esse,  Bartlett,  Clair- 
geau,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Howell,  BufFum,  An¬ 
jou,  Socket,  Easter 
Beurre,  8  u  p  e  r  fi  n, 
Lawrence,  St.  Mich¬ 
ael  Archange, Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Souvenir 
du  Cougres,  Le 
Conte,  Kieffer  and  Dearborn.  They  have 
been  entirely  free  from  blight  the  last  four 
years— soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  on  deep  red  clay. 
An  Angouleme,  20  years  old,  has  not  failed 


abundantly  this  year,  the  fruit  selling  readily 
in  market  at  #2  per  basket,  and  some  higher, 
while  good  Lawrences  sold  at  $L  Selected 
specimens  of  Kieffers  brought  $5  per  bushel; 
some  of  thorn  weighed  17  ounces,  and 
measured  over  one  foot  in  circumference.  I 
place  great  importance  on  our  mode  of  trim¬ 
ming  downwards,  instead  of  upwards,  for  all 
upright-growing  pear  trees,  such  as  the  Law- 
son,  Early  Harvest.  Le  Conte  and  Kieffer, 
which  incline  upwards,  like  poplars,  but  by 
cuttiug  the  tops  back  they  may  be  trained 
more  like  a  round  headed  apple  tree. 

Nobody  knows  whether 
the  Bartlett,  Kieffer  or 
Lawrence  is  cross  bred  or 
natural,  and  nobody 
cares.  Now  that  we  have 
those  three  valuable  va¬ 
rieties,  so  well  adapted  to 
our  climate,  each  one  will 
take  position  and  be  more 
or  less  planted  according 
to  the  profit  it  yields  the 
grower.  Many  persons 
who  now  can  see  the 
beautiful  growth,  great 
productiveness  and  profit 
of  the  KlefTer  Fear,  sur¬ 
passing  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted, 
ripening  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  deeply 
regret  they  had  not 
planted  some  sooner. 

Last  week  a  geutleman  > 

was  here  who  purchased 
5,000  Kieffer  pear  trees, 
and  he  expressed  regret 
that  he  had  not  invested 
in  them  earlier. 

This  week  I  visited 
the  fruit  farm  of  J.  D. 

Hylton.  Camden  Co.,  N.  .T,,  where  is  now 
growing  a  thrifty  orchard  of  5,800  Kieffers, 
and  several  hundred  Garber  Seedlings  and  Le 
Contes,  all  planted  within  three  yours,  and  30 


by  remarked,  “  What  a  pity  the  Kieffer  is  not 
as  good  as  it  is  beautiful  1”  Its  size  and  color 
could  not  he  improved— such  a  flue  goldeu 
yellow,  beautifully  specked  with  innumerable 
russet  dots,  and  the  sunny  side  colored  as 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  There 
is  certainly  no  fruit  more  beautiful;  but  its 
quality  is— to  say  the  most  we  can  for  it — 
well,  poor,  nud  when  it  becomes  known,  we 
fear  those  who  are  now  planting,  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  realize  those  exceptional  prices,  will 
be  disappointed. — Eds.] 
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Golden  White.  From  Nature.  Fig.  508. 


A  NEW  SEEDLING  FEACn. 

Wo  show,  at  Fig.  490,  a  peach  sent  us  by  P 
B.  Martin,  Blairstown,  N.  .T.  Ho  writes  us  : 
“It  is  a  seedling;  very  late— from  Nov.  1  to  8; 
an  abundant  bearer  every  year;  of  largo  size; 
frost  proof;  when  picked  the  fruit  was  un¬ 
harmed,  although  the  ground  bad  frozen  hard 
enough  to  boar  n  heavy  wagon.”  It  was  of  a 
handsome  lemon  color,  fuiutly  shaded  ou  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  quite  firm 
and  sweet,  and  with  a  peculiar,  uot  unpleasant 
llavor.  It  adhered  quite  firmly  to  the  pit, 
which  was  not  large.  It  was  received  about 
Nov  1st,  uud  was  in  Hue  order.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  of  value  except  lu  localities  with  very 
long  seasons. 


New  Seedling  Peach.  From  Nature.  Fig  510. 


McIntosh  Red.  Sectional  View.  Fig.  507. 


full  crop  this  year.  The  tree  is  an  unusually 
thrifty  aud  strong  grower;  the  fruit  large  and 
well  distributed  over  the  tree.  It  promises 
to  be  very  productive.  The  same  variety, 
without  name,  wa3  exhibited  at  the  Montreal 
Horticultural  Society's  Show  in  1882,  by  Mr. 
R.  Brodie,  who  speaks  well  of  it  as  a  useful 
apple  of  its  season— late  Fall.  Fig.  508  shows 
the  perfect  apple;  Fig.  500,  a  cross-section,  etc. 
Its  form  is  irregular,  roundish;  color  pale 


of  a  crop  since  it  began  to  bear.  I  have  had 
specimens  that  weighed  over  one  pound  each. 
It  is  the  most  reliable  pear  1  have  yet  fruited, 
some  of  the  above-named  not  having  yet 
borne.  Le  Conte  is  much  larg¬ 
er  and  of  better  quality  than 
I  expected;  it  ia  nearly  molt¬ 
ing;  very  juicy  and  tolerably 
sweet,  with  a  peculiar  but 
pleasant  flavor.  One  speci¬ 
men  weighad  13  ounces.  It 
commences  to  bear  in  the  third 
year— altogether  a  good  pear, 
and  worthy  of  extensive  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  South.  I  have  fruit¬ 
ed  the  Kieffer  two  seasons.  It 
is  large,  of  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance — a  light  orange,  with  oc¬ 
casionally  a  bright  red  check 
— but  in  quality  it  is  utterly 
worthless;  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  worthless  pear  I  ever 
saw. 

My  soil  is  peculiarly  ad 
apted  to  pear  culture,  yet  pro¬ 
duces  very  flue  apples,  peach¬ 
es,  plums  and  grapes.  1  have 
trees  of  Dearborn  known  to 
be  more  than  60  years  old,  that  bore  large 
crops  of  delicious  pears  this  year. 

Edgefield,  S.  C.  r.  h.  m. 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 


Our  young  orchard  of  25  acres  of  standard 
Kieffer  pear  trees,  that  were  severely  pruned 
or  headed  back  last  Winter,  has  yielded 


bushels  of  handsome  fruit  worn  gathered  this 
Fall.  About  one  mile  further  ou  is  another 
orchard  of  Kieffer  Pears,  said  to  contain  60 
acres,  and  several  smaller  ones 
in  the  neighborhood  all  look 
well  and  are  commencing  to 
bear  fruit.  One  of  the  most 
extensive  pear-growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  exhibited  as  many  as  300 
varieties  of  pears  at  one  time 
at  our  horticultural  fair,  grew 
200  bushels  Kieffer  pears  last 
year,  and  more  this  year,  and 
pronounces  them  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  variety. 

In  West  New  Jersey  we  con¬ 
sider  the  new  race  of  pears, 
called  Oriental ,  a  god-send 
for  our  poor,  sandy  soil,  which 
is  not  well  adapted  to  growing 
the  old  varieties;  but  the  new 
race  of  Orientals  grow  thrift¬ 
ily,  boar  abundantly  when 
young,  and  sell  well  in  mar¬ 
ket.  While  Bartlettsand  Law¬ 
rence  are  being  planted  by 
teus  and  hundreds,  Kieffers 
and  Le  Contes  are  planted  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  which  shows  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  several  sorts  are  held  by 
those  who  grow  them  for  profit.  We  send  a 
few  specimens  of  Kieffer  pears  to  be  tested. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  william  parry. 


SOME  ILLUSTRATED  DESIGNS  FOR 
THE  MAKING  OF  FENCES. 

E.  b.  brock. 

There  is  hardly  anything  of  more  import¬ 
ance  to  the  farmer  than  good  fences.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  systems  of  fencing  now 
in  us©,  will  ever  bo  materially  changed.  On 
every  farm  there  is  use  for  more  or  less  fenc¬ 
ing  that  can  be  easily  moved  from  field  to 
field,  as  needed.  In  this  wuy  much  pasture 
can  be  utilized  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste,  and  instead  of  many  fences  being  re¬ 
quired  to  remain  idle  much  of  the  year,  these 


[Remarks; — The  box  came  to  hand  contain¬ 
ing  15  pears,  whose  aggregate  weight  was 
135%  ounces,  or  an  average  of  9  1-6  ounces, 
and  as  we  opened  the  box  a  person  standing 


Golden  White.  Sectional  View.  Fig.  509. 


portable  fences  can  be  moved  as  wanted,  and 
be  kept  constantly  employed.  Tn  this  article 
I  propose  to  illustrate  aud  describe  some 
that  have  been  patented  by  ingenious  farm¬ 
ers,  but  the  patents  on  which  have  now  ex¬ 
pired,  and  consequently  the  fences  can  be 
used  by  anyone,  as  desired. 

The  construction  devised  by  John  W.  Blod¬ 
gett,  (see  Fig.  502)  exhibits  a  portable  board 
fence  composed  of  a  series  of  panels  which  are 
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so  secured  to  each  other  that  the  fence  may 
accommodate  itself  to  rolling  or  hilly  laDd, 
whtleat  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  break 
in  the  line  of  the  panels  The  fence  sections 
are  made  of  a  number  of  roils.  A,  the  one 
next  to  the  top  being  shorter  than  the  rest. 
The  battens,  B.  at  the  ends  of  each  section  or 
pan*  1.  are  set  back  some  distance  from  the 
ends  of  the  rails. 

The  panels  of  the  fence  are  connected  at  the 
adjacent,  ends  bv  pin  a,  which  forms  a  pivot 
joint  between  the  sections,  and  allows  them 
to  take  any  desired  angle  which  may  f*e  found 
necessary  tn  carrying  a  line  t  f  fence  over  very 
uneven  land,  Before  the  sections  of  fence  are 
p  voted  together,  the  meeting  ends  of  the  long 
rails  are  well  lapped  over  each  other,  and 
the  pivot  joint  is  made  in  the  middle  rail, 
about  “Inch  the  section  will  pivot.  The  two 
shear  braces  O.  (Fig.  503)  are  secured  at  their 

lower  ends  to  a 
transverse  sill  D,, 
which  has  a  notch 
cut  mtoitBtopedge 
at  an  intermediate 
point  between  its 
extreme  ends.  The 
two  lower  meeting 
rails  of  the  sections 
rest  within  this 
notch.  The  crotch 
between  the  upper 
ends  of  the  shear 
braces  C.  receives 
the  top  rails  of  the 
two  pivoted  sec 
tions.and  keeps  the 
ends  of  these  rails 
together  when  sot.  up.  The  ends  of  the  rails 
next  to  the  top — these  rails  being  shorter 
than  the  others— are  shoved  up  firmly 
against  the  support  C  before  the  bole  for 
the  pin  a.  Is  bored, so  t  hat,  when  this  pin  is  put 
in  place  the  fence  becomes  very  firm  A 
block  or  stone  may  bo  placed  under  each  end 
of  tho  support  C„  so  as  to  keep  It  from  the 
ground,  and  thus  make  it  more  durable. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  portable  fences 
is  that  devised  by  David  Denham,  a-  early  as 
18(51,  shown  at  Fig.  504,  It  can  be  made  by 
any  farmer.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  fence 
panels  made  of  any  convenient  length.  The 
frame  which  connects  the  adjacent  ends  of  the 
panels  is  shown  In  the  detail  drawing  Fig.  505. 
It  comprises  sim¬ 
ply  two  inclined 
standards  D,  D. 
jointed  at  top  and 
bottom  with  cross 
ties  E.  E.  In  the 
cross  ties  are  mor¬ 
tises  1.  1.  sufficient 
to  receive  the  over¬ 
lapping  ends  of  the 
first  and  fourth 
rails  of  tlio  contig¬ 
uous  panels.  Next  to  these  mortises  are  small¬ 
er  mortises  2  2  commuuicatiug  therewith,  into 
which  wedge-shaped  keys  F.  are  driven  to  se¬ 
cure  the  whole  together.  This  fence  is  easily 
taken  to  pieces  and  set  up,  w  ithout  the  necessity 
of  digging  post  holes,  aud  these  supports  can 
also  be  placed  on  blocks  or  stones  if  desired. 
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A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  BARN. 

We  show  this  week  a  barn  and  plons.drawn 
by  Martin  F.  Bragg,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  In 
Fig.  499,  Fig.  5  is  the  side  elevation;  Fig  4,  a 
plan  of  the  basement,  and  Fig.  2,  odo  of  the 
ground  floor.  The  barn  is  40x70  feet,  and  l  be 
posts  are  24  feet  tn  bight,  lu  Fig.  2  A.  A.  are 
mows  16x40;  K,  B  thrashing  floors  with  gran¬ 
ary  between  them;  O.  C.  are  passage-ways  in 
the  granary ;  D.  D.  D.  are  grain  bins, 5x6  feet; 
E.  E.  E.  E.  are  openings  through  which  hay 
can  be  thrown  into  the  basement;  F.  F.  are 
cupboards  for  bags,  seives.  etc. ;  G  is  entrance 
to  stair-way  leading  to  the  basement;  H.  H. 
H.  H.  are  double  doors,  lu  Fig  4  A.  is  the 
wall;  B.  the  cow  stuble;  C.  the  feed  racks;  D. 
D.  open  spaces;  E.  sheep  pens;  F.  openings 
through  which  hay  di ops  from  above,  D.  is 
the  horse  stable  Fig  500  shows  the  end  view 
of  the  frame  at  Fig.  1;  and  of  the  end  com¬ 
plete  at.  Fig.  3  A  view  ol  tne  partitions  be 
tween  the  stalls  is  shown  at  Hg  501.  The 
barn  will  accommodate  eight  horses,  and 
seven  cows. 
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The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  op  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
will  be  held  at  Owego,  N.  Y  ,  commencing 
December  16  and  continuing  till  the  evening 
of  the  18tb,  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Sturtevant 
will  read  a  paper  on  ‘‘Experiments  in  Feed¬ 
ing;”  Mr.  Arba  Campbell  one  on  “Feeding 


Cattle  and  the  Care  of  Dairy  Cows;”  Mr. 
F.  s.  Peer  one  on  “Feeding  Stock;”  Mr  Ken¬ 
yon  Terry  ou  "Feeding,  a  Soecialty;”  Mr. 
John  Shatnck  on  “Breeding  and  the  Care  of 
Dairy  Stock;”  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  on  “Profit 
and  Doss;”  Mr.  B.  D.  Gilbert,  on  "Present 
and  Future  Prospects  of  tne  Dairy  Trade f 
Prof.  James  Law.  on  “Contagious  Di«ease9  of 
Live  Stock,  etc. ;”  Bon  H  It.  Low,  on  “Gen¬ 
eral  Aspects;”  Mr.  Flint  Blanchard,  on  “The 
Farmer’s  Mistake;”  Mr.  T.  D.  Curtis,  on 
“Dairying  in  the  West.”  Besides  these,  many 
other  questions  w  ill  be  considered  There  is 
so  much  need  for  improvement  in  the  general 
dairy  methods  of  the  country  that  there 
should  t^e  a  very  full  attendance.  The  rail 
roads  leading  to  Uwego  will  return  all  who 
pay  full  fare  one  way,  at  one  third  fare. 
Josiab  Sbull,  of  lllion  is  the  Secretary. 


The  Twenty  Seventh  Annval  Meeting 
op  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  from 
Decemoer  9  to  11,  inclusive.  The  fruit  to  be 
sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  from  the 
State  is  to  be  collected  and  shown  at  that 


Keeping  Cabbages.  —  The  Agricultural 
Department  of  ttie  ■  ourant  advises  us  to  strip 
cabbages  almost  as  closely  as  for  boiling;  pack 
the  heads  loosely  and  somewhat  separately  in 
layers,  with  clean  small  sticks  of  firewood 
criss  cross  in  barrels  that  “ill  not  bold  water, 
to  be  sunk  nearly  level  with  the  earth  in  some 
cold,  dry,  but  accessible  place  handy  by  the 
house.  Cover  only  to  keep  out  most  of  the 
snow  and  rain.  Never  mind  trust,  except  to 
keep  it  in  the  cabbages  when  once  it  gets 
there;  and  so  sound,  clear,  crisp  cabbage, 
ready  for  the  kettle,  can  always  be  had  till 
May. 

Cider  Apple  Sauce  —The  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  says  that  th«  cider  apple  sauce,  so 
common  on  every  farm  fifty  years  ago,  was 
made  by  boiling  down  new  cider  one  half, and 
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meeting,  and  this  alone  should  bring  together 
u  goodly  assemblage,  aud  when  we  look  at 
the  programme  provided,  we  cannot  see  how 
any  prominent  fruit  grower  can  afford  to  re¬ 
main  away.  Mr.  L  A.  Goodman,  Secretary, 
Westport,  Mo.,  will  give  all  desired  informa¬ 
tion. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

How  the  Farm  Pays:  by  William  Crozier 
and  Peter  Henderson.  This  is  u  handsomely 
gotten  up,  printed  and  bound  book  of  400 
pages,  giving,  lu  a  conversational  wHy,  the 
40  years’  experience  of  a  successful  farmer 
and  a  market  gardener.  It  purports  to  have 
been  a  conversation  between  the  authors, 
takcu  down  as  uttered,  by  a  stenographer.  It 
treats,  iu  a  general  way,  of  selecting  a  farm, 
and  fitting  up  for  the  business;  of  manures, 
and  their  modes  of  application:  of  fitting  the 
soil,  and  sow  ing  the  seed ;  of  rotation  tud  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  various  crops;  of  the  grasses, 


then,  after  paring  and  quartering  the  apples 
cooking  them  in  the  boiled  cider  until  soft. 
This  is  so  easily  done,  that  every  one  who  likes 
it  should  make  it,  rather  than  buy  an  article 
that  is  sometimes  made  of  unsalable  dried 
apples. 

Cats  in  TnE  Barn.— As  we  learn  from  the 
Live-Stock  Iudicator.tho  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  keeps  constantly  at  tho  burn  two  to 
four  stalwart,  cats,  and  these  are  kept,  not 
because  they  happen  to  be  there,  nor  yet  to 
furnish  specimens  for  dissection  by  the  class 
in  Anatomy,  but  for  the  strictly  business  pur¬ 
pose  of  killing  rats  and  mice.  These  cats  are 
fed  new  milk  morning  and  evening,  all  that 
they  will  eat,  and  they  get  it  before  the  pigs 
and  calves  get  theirs.  With  this  treatment 
the  cats  never  get  fat,  but  are  always  sleek 
and  iu  a  strictly  business  mood.  An  old  cat 
upon  which  half  a  dozen  lesser  cuts  depend  for 
their  daily  supply  of  provisions  is  an  uucom- 
promistngfoe  of  all  four-legged  vermin. 

Scalded  Oats  as  Feed.— An  old  farmer 
says,  in  the  Live  Stock  Indicator,  that  there 
is  no  feed  so  good  to  keep  animals  iu  flesh  dur- 
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and  cutting  and  curing  hay;  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  farm;  of  the  pests  of  the  farm  and 
farmers;  of  farm  machinery,  tho  farm  cul¬ 
ture  of  roots,  and  their  comparison  with 
silage  for  feeding  purposes;  also  of  the  farm 
culture  of  small  fruits  for  home  use.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  a  very  readable  book,  aud  con¬ 
tains  much  useful  informatiou  In  most 
things  its  teachings  are  correct,  though  in 
somethings  we  should  be  compelled  to  join 
issue  with  the  authors;  but  ihatis  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  book,  as  it  shows  they  had 
some  positive  opinions.  Sold  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &Co  ,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  N  Y. 

Consular  Reports  or  reports  of  the  Con¬ 
suls  of  tho  United  States  on  the  credit  and 
trade  systems  of  ibeir  several  districts,  in 
at  swer  to  a  circular  from  the  Department  of 
State :  No.  44-an  instructive  compilation  of  605 
pages,  published  by  the  Department  of  State. 


iDg  Winter  as  scalded  oats.  For  mares,  cows 
and  sheep  that  are  to  raise  young  ones,  it  is 
superior  to  almost  auv  other  feed,  as  it  not 
only  puts  the  animals  in  good  condition  to 
furnish  milk  abundautly,  but  the  young  at 
birth  are  stroug  aud  active.  W  heat  bran  is 
also  an  excellent  feed  for  breeding  animals, 
given  in  the  form  of  a  mess. 

Prof.  Arnold,  according  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  says  that  he  has  “fully  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  keep  butter  sweet  for 
au  iudefitilce  period,  by  takmg  it  from  the 
churn  in  the  granular  form,  aud  alter  rinsing 
it  sufficiently  in  water  or  brine,  packing  it  in 
firkins  in  strong  brine  without  any  working 
whatever.” 

Creamery  and  Dairy  Butter.— Mr.  D. 
F.  Rogers,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  gives  a 


pretty  bad  picture  of  the  creamery  system  of 
butter-making  in  the  West  He  says  the 
cream,  thick  and  thin,  clean  and  filthy,  is 
gathered  in  wagons,  and  cotnes  sloshing  and 
foaming  to  be  dumped  into  big  vats  at  the 
creamery,  and  then  ice  of  very  doubtiul  char¬ 
acter  is  thrown  directly  among  the  filthy 
mass,  which  is  thence  bucketed  into  the  churn, 
from  which  the  butter  is  shoveled  out.  worked 
and  packed,  redoleut  of  all  the  smells  of  the 
surrounding  ten  miles.  There  is  no  good  but¬ 
ter  made  at  the  creameries,  he  avers,  and  yet 
such  butter  as  they  do  make,  sells  fora  higher 
price  than  strictly  prime  farm  dairy.  There 
is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  these  statements, 
and  the  low  price  of  dairy  butter  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  farm  dairies  sell  their  butter  to  a 
careless  and  often  dishonest,  class,  who  try  to 
make  the  good,  sell  the  poorer  grades. 

Agricultural  Products  of  Missouri.— 
Prof.  J  W  Sanborn.  Secretary  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  No¬ 
vember  report,  says  the  average  of  the  corn 
crop  for  the  State  is  35  7  bushels,  or  an  aggre 
gate  of  209,887,594  bushels— the  largest  crop 
ever  grown  in  Missouri.  Yield  of  castor 
beans,  10  bushels;  tobacco,  1,030  pounds; 
hemp,  967  pounds;  broom  corn,  1,063  pounds; 
barley,  32.2  bushels,  and  potatoes  108  bushels 
per  acre.  He  reports  a  growing  disposition  to 
give  more  attention  to  grass  and  stock,  and  to 
grow  less  graiu.  He  sa.vs  the  creameries, 
tnough  not  managed  as  they  should  be,  are 
meeting  with  success,  and  thinks  that  as  the 
managers  get  more  knowledge  of  t  he  business 
and  give  them  better  care,  they  will  become 
very  popular.  The  average  number  of  cows 
to  each  creamery  at  present  is  308. 

Best  Ration  for  Milk  and  Butter.— 
There  is  no  ration  which,  fed  to  a  cow,  will 
give  as  good  milk  or  butter  as  corn  meal  and 
good  wheat  bran.  There  may  be  others  which 
will  produce  these  products  cheaper,  but  the 
quality  will  be  inferior;  so  says  the  wide¬ 
awake  little  Farm  Journal  But  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  it  has  never  tried  the 
new-process  oil-meai,  or  it  certainly  would 
talk  differently.  Wo  much  profora  mixture 
of  corn-meal,  bran,  new-process  oil  meal,  and 
a  good  liberal  supply  of  Yellow  Globe  Man¬ 
gels.  Try  it,  brother,  anti  eat  a  little  gilt- 
edge  butter  foroneo.  The  trouble  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal  and  the  old  fashioned  ground 
oil  cake  which  you  justly  condemn,  is  that 
they  contain  too  large  a  percentage  of  free 
oil,  and  this  imparts  uu  oily  and  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  milk  or  butter.  The  new-process 
meal  contains  very  little  of  this,  and  is  a 
sweet,  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  in  every 
way  desirable  food. 

To  the  Ohio  Fair  Managers.— Mr.  L. 
B.  Pierce,  in  the  N  Y.  Tribune,  says  that  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  received 
$1,500  for  the  privilege  or  selling  lager  beer  on 
the  ground  atOoluiiibusdiiriug  theState  Fair. 
This  probably  does  not  represent  one  tenth  of 
the  money  token  by  tho  venders  from  the 
people  iu  attendance.  Thus  the  Board  were 
willing  the  public  should  be  taxed  not  less 
than  #15,000  that  they  might  scoop  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  #1,500.  But  theu  Columbus  water  is  so 
bad !  No  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  you  are 
restive  under  the  public  gaze,  and  that  your 
consciences  trouble  you  so  much  that  you  see 
snakes  tn  your  dreams.  These,  like  Banquo’s 
ghost,  will  m'rerdowu  till  you  banish  all  dis¬ 
reputable  concerns  from  your  fair  grounds. 
Don’t  you  kuo*v  that  bad  as  Columbus  water 
may  be,  converting  it  into  swill  beer  does  not 
make  it  any  better  sanitarily ;  but,  theu,  those 
$1,500  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  some  people! 
For  shame,  gentlemen,  you  should  better  ap¬ 
preciate  your  high  position  and  the  duty  which 
you  owe  to  the  fair  name  of  agriculture. 
Be  decent:  be  truthful;  be  honest,  aud  be  not 
too  avaricious. 

Fitting  for  Wheat.— Mr.  Vanderhoff  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Cluo  an  exper¬ 
iment  in  sowing  wheat,  wherein  he  rolled  a 
portion  of  the  field  immediately  after  the 
plowing,  then  harrowed  thoroughly  and 
rolled  aguin;  then  drilled  the  wheat  and  rolled 
again.  Tnis  treatment  was  given  to  two  acres 
iu  a  six-acre  field,  and  the  two  acres  yielded 
more  tbau  the  other  four.  This  is  confirma¬ 
tory  of  the  Rural’s  theory  of  wheat  raising, 
that  the  ground  cun  hardly  be  made  too  hard 
beneath  or  too  Btelloyv  in  the  upper  two  inches 
of  soil.  Our  whole  experience  has  taught  us 
to  plow  early,  aud  it  will  be  ail  the  better  if  a 
heavy  rain  intervenes  between  the  plowing 
and  sowing,  and  then  give  nn  abunuance  of 
shallow  surface-cultivation,  applying  the  man¬ 
ure,  if  auy  is  used,  to  the  immediate  surface 
soil,  not  putting  auy  of  it  below  two  Inches, 
aud  the  appearance  of  our  present  wheat  fields 
shows  that  that  is  the  true  method  of  seeding, 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Prof.  Morrow,  of  the  Illinois  Ind.  Uni¬ 
versity,  expresses  the  opinion,  in  the  Prairie 
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Farmer,  that,  unless  there  should  be  a  de¬ 
cided  prospect  of  advance  in  price  of  ugar, 
tb*  factory  at  Champaign,  will  not  bo  oper¬ 
ated  next  year.  He  docs  not  believe  sugar  can 
be  made  there,  with  present  appliances,  so  as 
to  be  safely  sold  at  live  cents  a  pound.  The 
reports  frotn  the  establishment  at  Franklin, 
Tenn..  are  unfavorable — inability  to  get  crys¬ 
tal!  zed  sugar  . 

After  the  ground  becomes  frozen,  cuttings 
of  currants,  gooseberries  and  grapes  may  be 
made  ami  stored  in  sand  during  the  Winter. 
Store  them  away  in  a  cool  cellar . 

Quince  cuttings  had  better  be  placed  in 
boxes  of  sand —first  a  layer  of  sand,  then  a 
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layer  of  cuttings  about  eight  inches  long. 
Place  these  boxes  in  trenches  below  the  frost 
line . . . . . .  ........... 

Cuttings  of  the  (ireafc  panicled  Hydran¬ 
gea  (the  latest  wood),  weigelas.  lilacs,  honey¬ 
suckles,  Rose  of  Sharon,  deutzius,  spiraeas, 
etc.,  mav  be  planted  in  trenches.  Firm  the 
soil  about  the  lower  end -fill  in  the  trenches 
with  mellow  soil,  and  cover  with  strawy 
manure . 

Colman’b  Rural  World  gives  the  good  ad¬ 
vice  not  to  take  stock  in  tbe  fraudulent  speci¬ 
fics  imposed  upon  an  easily  gulled  public, 
called  remedies  for  hog  cholera,  but  rather 
in  your  iwu  intelligence  in  keepiug  clean  and 
feeding  properly  every  head  of  stock  owned 
by  you.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
much  more  than  a  pouud  of  cure  wheu  the 
euro  comes  from  tho  factory  of  the  quack  and 
the  humbug.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  both 
man  and  beast  . . . 

Mil.  Garbetsee,  of  tbe  Western  New  York 
Farmers’  Club,  has  fed  his  hogs  on  Prickly 
Comfrey  the  past  Summer,  and  they  have 
thriven  ou  it  He  kept  six  hogs  on  a  patch 
about  30  by  50  feet . 

Mr.  U.  C).  Cowan,  of  Kansas  City,  says 
that  the  fact  Is.  the  disposition  of  cattle,  like 
that  of  people,  is  largely  due  to  education. 
Early  handling  by  a  careful  aud  competent 
person,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food  given 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  will  usually  make 
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cattle  tractable  and  well  disposed,  while  rough 
treatment  will  render  them  unpleasant,  shy 
and  vicious  . . . . . 

Mr  F.  D  Coburn  says  that  while  “early 
beef  ’  does  not  always  mean  “curly  maturity,1' 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  choice  beef  can  be 
produced  in  two  years,  aud  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  in  feeding  an  animal  any  longer 
than  80  to  30  months  at  most . 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  it  is  time  for  the 
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people  to  take  monopolies  in  haDd  and  choke 
them  to  death . 

The  Farm  Journal  correctly  states  that 
sheep  can  endure  almost  any  amount  of  cold. 
It  is  the  wet  that  kills  them.  Shelter  them 
from  pitiless  storms . 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  refers  to  the 
old  way  of  boiling  down  cider  three- fourths, 
when  it  becomes  jelly— very  much  relished  by 
some  . . . . . 

“Aut  scissors  aut  nullus” . 

The  Ilcsxinu  Fly  has  appeared  in  Kansas. 
Oue  farmer  lost  a  field  of  wheat  from  this 
cause  last  year. . . 

“A  Kansas  man  climbed  to  tbe  top  of  a 
corn-stalk  before  retiring,  to  inspect  tbe  state 
of  the  weather.  His  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
iutoa  neighboring  tree- top,"  etc.,  etc . 

J.  B.  Olcott,  of  the  Connecticut  Corn  ant, 
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MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Salem  has  a  population  of  5.000  and  is  not 
so  large  but  tlint  next  morning  we  bad  time 
enough  to  see  it  to  very  good  advantage,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  pretty  town,  with  many  neat, 
white  cottages,  but  very  few  elegant  resi 
donees.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  Oregon  is  as  different 
from  California,  as  it  is  possible  for  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  be.  The  people  In  California  are  aglow 
with  an  instinct  for  beauty  and  adornment, 
while  these  seem  to  be  the  last  things  for  which 
the  Oregonians  care,  and  oven  u  town  of  the  irn 
portance  of  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
the  seat  of  tbe  Willamette  University — one  of 


says  that  for  the  first  feeling  of  soreness  in 
the  throat  there  is  no  better  remedy  or  safer 
gargle  than  a  mouthful  of  strong  salt  and 

water,  repeated  several  times . 

In  a  report  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  Director  says  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Thoroughbred  Corn  was  scarcely  ready  to 
harvest  October  20,  and  that  tbe  same  might 
be  said  of  Blount’s  Prolific,  We  have  repeat^ 
edly  said  that  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  is  very 
late,  and  that  it  requires  the  whole  season  to 
mature  even  on  Long  Island.  No  other  claim 
has  ever  been  made  for  It.  Its  great  value 
north  of  this  latitude  is  for  the  great  amount 
of  fodder  it  will  produce.  Every  plant  will 
produce  |u  average  of  half-a-dozen  suckers, 
which  grow  so  large  that  there  is  really  no 
main  stalk.  As  a  fodder  or  ensliage  plant,  it 
will  bo  found  there  is  no  other  variety  of  com 
approaching  it.  As  for  Blount's  Prolific— that 
is  too  late  for  tbe  climate  of  the  Experimental 
Station,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Chester  County  Mammoth. . . 


the  most  important  schools  on  the  Coast — and 
a  place  of  residence  of  presumably  as  refined 
and  intelligent  people  as  are  in  the  State,  is 
strikingly  lacking  in  such  adore  merits  as  na¬ 
ture  can  be  made  to  yield.  The  largo  grounds 
of  the  University  were  painfully  ill-keptand 
unattractive — neither  trees  nor  well-kept  grass. 
The  University  has  a  collegiate  department 
open  to  women,  and  most  of  the  schools  for 
higher  education  on  this  coast  are  for  both 
sexes.  Tho  Capitol,  begun  in  1870,  is  a  very 
good-looking  building;  one  wing  is  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  Court  house  is  quite  attractive 
in  appearance. 

Oregonians  certainly  have  little  cause  to 
complain  of  a  salary  grab  among  their  legis¬ 
lators,  who.  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  receive 
but  83  per  day,  and  the  legislative  session  is 
limited  to  40  days. 

Naturally,  as  we  journey  in  a  leisurely  way 
over  the  country,  and  from  place  to  place,  we 
talk  with  a  great  many  people  and  hear  a 
variety  of  opinions,  and  therefrom  draw  some 


conclusions  which  are  more  or  less  accurate. 
We  had  heard  considerable  said  concerning 
the  indebtedness  of  farmers  in  the  Valley, 
and  that  n  great  many  farms  were  heavily 
mortgaged,  particularly  among  those  ownod 
by  the  pioneer  settlers  who  came  here  30  or 
more  years  ago.  and  from  all  we  could  learn, 
there  seemed  to  be  much  truth  In  tho  allega¬ 
tion.  Concerning  this,  T  had  an  hour’s  con¬ 
versation  with  a  gentleman  in  tho  train  be¬ 
tween  Portland  nut!  Salem,  and  he  said  that 
the  majority  of  fanners  about  Salem  bought 
their  lard,  butter  and  egg-*;  that  they  were 
too  luzy  to  make  money  enough  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  out  of  debt;  that  they  often  moved 
Into  town,  hired  the  worn  done  on  their 
farms,  and  spent,  their  own  time  chiefly  loaf¬ 
ing  in  shops  and  stores;  that  their  daughters 
considered  it  degrading  to  do  bouse  work,  and 
that  Chinamen  filled  the  kitchens  He  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  200  girls  could  get  ernidoy- 
meut  in  Salem  at  wages  ranging  from  $3  to 
$5  per  week,  and  with  uo  washing  to  do— the 
“washing  ’ going  to  the  Chinese.  The  farm¬ 
ers,  he  said,  are  in  the  bahit  of  having  their 
farm  implements— machines  costing  8100 
more  or  loss— out  in  tho  “weather”  all  Winter, 
unsheltered  and  unprotected,  and  wo  had  am¬ 
ple  illustrations  of  this  statement,  We  did 
see.  at  oue  pluce,  some  farm  machinery  under 
such  shelter  us  boards  laid  on  the  top  of  posts 
could  give;  but  wo  saw  several  costly  ma¬ 
chines  simply  left  under  trees,  or  ulong  a 
fence.  He  further  said  (as  did  other’  subse¬ 
quently)  that  many  farmers  had  mortgaged 
their  farms  for  machinery,  ami  that  they 
found  it  easier  to  put  another  mortgage  on 
tho  farm  in  order  to  buy  new  reapers  and 
binders,  or  “headers,"  than  to  take  care  of  the 
old  ones  I 

When  we  reached  the  Umpqua  Valley _ 

rather  a  succession  ot  small  valleys,  and  a 
very  attractive  country— we  saw  many  sheep 
grazing  in  the  valley  and  on  tho  mountain 
sides,  and  a  man  in  the  train,  who  amused  us 
very  much  with  his  manner  of  describing  the 
couutry,  said  that  many  horses  were  raised  in 
this  section;  that  it  didn’t  cost  over  ten  cents 
ahead  to  raise  them, and  that  they  could  be 
bought  for  f 30 1  This  man  gaveasan  excuse 
for  tho  lack  of  energy  shown  by  the  people, 
the  absence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere; 
it  never  lightened,  aud  there  w»s  no  elec¬ 
tricity  to  ‘touch  up'’  the  people.  Then,  too, 
it  was  a  famous  country  for  sleeping.  Ho 
himself  slept  10  hours  out  of  the  24;  in  the 
East  ho  had  slept  but  four,  and  here  ho  was 
four  thousand  timosas  lazy  as  he  was  there! 
He  pronounced  tho  Chinese  the  curse  of  this 
Coast,  as  they  would  always  work  for  Jess 
than  any  body  else,  and  on  the  top  of  this  he 
voluutee'cd  the  information  that  nobody 
would  have  vegetables  to  eat.  if  tho  Chinese 
didn’t  raise  them,  for  the  farmers  were  too 
lazy!  Ho  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  here  to  make  bone  and  muscle — the 
wheat  was  all  gluten  (!)  There  was  no  lime 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  wator,  which  explained 
why  none  of  the  women  had  teeth!  He  de¬ 
clared  the  egg-shells  were  so  tbiu  as  hardly 
to  hold  together,  and  that  it  took  more  eggs 
in  Oregon  to  make  a  cake  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  oast  of  the  Rocky  Mountain).;  the  yelk 
was  light  colored  ami  small  And  Hour  was 
different,  too,  it  took  an  Eastern  woman  a 
year  to  learn  to  make  good  bread  with  Oregon 
flour,  etc  ,  etc.  He  spoko  as  cxtrayagantly 
In  praise  of  the  fertility  of  the  Valley  as  he 
vigorously  denounced  the  sbiftlessness  of  the 
people.  Ho  thought  the  Pacific  Coast  a  hard 
place  for  women,  and.  so  far  as  ho  knew, 
women  did  not  generally  like  it;  but  ho  had 
never  been  in  a  country  where  women  did  so 
little  work.  Ho  pronounced  everybody  lazy 
and  shiftless,  as  making  money  easily  for 
their  present  needs,  not  caring  a  cent  for 
the  future,  and  ho  said  the  people  were  the 
most  merciless  and  cold-blooded  under  the 
sun  in  their  treatment  of  poor  men,  whom 
they  fairly  run  out  of  the  country  I 

We  continued  our  journey  that  day  as  far 
as  Roseburg,  a  pretty  village  m  tile  mountains, 
and  at  tho  railway  staiiou  wore  two  hotel 
carriages  for  prospective  guests.  When  we 
hail  secured Oiu*  “traps”  we  found  000  carriage 
full,  and  Anaximander,  whose  sympathies 
rarely  act  in  his  own  behalf,  suggested  that 
we  patronize  the  empty  carriage,  which  we 
did.  and  which  soon  rolled  up  in  front  of  a 
dilapidated  hotel,  which  at  first  glance  filled 
me  with  distrust.  Wo  were  ushered  into  a 
small,  low  room,  in  which,  luckily,  a  wood  fire 
was  burning  in  a  fire-place,  and  tbo  landlady, 
whose  face  wore  a  troubled  look  upon  seeing 
us,  drew  up  a  rocking-chair  in  front  of  tbe  fire 
for  me  to  sit  in.  Tbe  landlord  hurriedly  un¬ 
locked  a  door  leadiug  directly  from  tho  room, 
revoaling  a  sleeping  apartment  of  meager 
dimensions,  upon  wbieh.the  laddie  loudly  up- 
spoke,  “I  think,  mamma,  this  is  a  very 
small  buuse.”  Upou  saying  that  we  would 
like  a  larger  sleeping  room,  the  landlord, 
who  looked  as  despairing  as  his  wife,  said  he 
could  give  us  a  double  room,  if  wo  didn't 
mind  going  up  stairs— and  ho  soomed  rather 
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surprised  when  we  declared  that  we  preferred 
so  to  do.  The  landlady  said  that  they  had 
recently  taken  charge  of  the  house,  that  it 
was  not  in  good  condition,  and  that  it  worried 
her  to  have  people  come  who  looked  as  if  they 
were  used  to  nice  things;  that  she  had  been 
so  busy,  had  two  sick  men  in  the  hotel  to  wait 
upon;  one  had  been  Spending  the  Summer 
in  the  mountains  for  his  health,  but  now' 
he  was  too  ill  to  be  out;  be  had  red  spots  on 
his  cheeks  and  she  thought  he  had  a  fever. 
Meantime,  she  flew  about  on  seemingly  tire¬ 
less  feet,  and  dressed  the  beds  in  clean  linen, 
hung  up  a  looking-glass  as  large  aB  her  two 
hands,  and  when  I  timidly  inquired  if  we 
could  have  a  wusb  basin  and  a  pitcher  of 
water  she  said  she  thought  so,  and  procured 
them.  Anaximander,  w  hen  he  had  «d  oppor¬ 
tunity,  said  I  couldn’t  put  on  any  "airs,”  for 
the  charges  were  only  one  dollar  a  day! 
However,  wo  went  out  to  a  very  good  supper, 
which  we  ate  (for  the  first  time  during  our 
long  journeying)  with  steel  knives  and  forks 
and  tin  spoons.  But  they  were  clean,  like  the 
coarse  table-cloth;  and  for  “sauce”  we  had 
delicious,  fresh,  ripe  blackberries,  and  it  was 
the  34th  of  September!  They  are  first  in  the 
markets  early  in  June.  We  fell  asleep  to  the 
music,  of  the  landlord’s  daughter  playing  on 
her  organ,  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
sitting-room,  nud  from  the  number  of  organs 
I  have  seen  on  this  Coast,  I  should  judge  t  hat 
every  other  family  had  one.  We  slept  as 
comfortably  as  if  our  room  had  been  palatial, 
instead  of  a  bare,  unpaintid  floor  with  a 
short  strip  of  rag  carpet  before  the  beds,  and 
other  things  in  keeping;  and  early  in  the 
morning,  when  we  had  to  leave  too  soon  for 
breakfast,  I  found  a  glass  of  milk  had  been 
made  hot  for  me  to  drink  before  going  out  in 
the  chill,  misty  air.  1  was  touched  at  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  act.  and  our  expressions 
of  appreciation  of  t  he  comfortableness  of  our 
entertainment  caused  the  face  of  our  host  to 
relax  somewhat  from  its  unhappiness. 


NOTES  FROM  COLORADO. 


REV.  L.  J.  TEMPL1N. 

The  season  just  closing  in  Colorado,  though 
varying  somewhat  from  the  typical  season 
here,  has  been  fuvorable  and  satisfactory. 
Usually  our  Springs  and  early  Summers  are 
dry;  iu  July  and  August  there  arc  frequent 
showers  and  occasionally  heavy  rains;  but  the 
Fall  is  dry,  being  almost  without  rain.  The 
past  season  our  Spring  was  cool  and  unusual¬ 
ly  moist;  June  was  our  rainy  month,  aud  the 
late  Bummer  and  Fall  have  been  very  dry. 
As  nearly  all  the  farming  in  this  State  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  it  makes  but 
lit, tie  difference,  so  far  as  the  crops  are  con¬ 
cerned,  whether  it  rains  or  not;  but  to  the  far¬ 
mer  and  gardeuer  a  good  raiu  that  thoroughly 
wets  all  his  ground  at  the  sumo  time  is  a 
blessing,  for  which  ho  if,  or  should  be,  always 
thankful;  for,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advantages  resulting  from  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
considerable  extra  labor  connected  with  irri¬ 
gation-farming.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  soil  can  be  kept  continually  moist, 
crops  do  not  require  as  frequent  cultivation 
as  where  one  is  dependent  culiroly  on  the 
rains  for  moisture.  It  is  true,  however,  the 
labor  of  irrigating  depends  very  much  on  the 
arrangements  and  preparations  made  for  the 
distribution  and  control  of  the  water.  Of 
course,  in  this  dry  climate,  without  irriga¬ 
tion  crops  could  not  be  raised  with  any  degree 
of  success;  but  with  this  aid  to  success,  the 
denizen  of  the  “Great  American  Desert”  can 
read  of  the  failure  of  crops  from  drought  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  with  a  com- 
for  table  feeling  that  he  is  not  dependent  on 
the  uncertainties  of  the  weather  for  success  in 
his  business. 

Aud  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  iu  those 
same  States  that  so  frequently  suffer  a  partial 
or  totul  failure  of  crops  on  account  of  dry 
weather,  there  are  millions  of  acros  of  land 
that  might,  by  a  reasonable  outlay,  be  placed 
under  irrigating  ditches  that  would  make  all 
the  difference  between  these  Bad  failures  aud 
abundant  crops.  Colorado  fanners  have  over¬ 
done  the  business  in  wheat  raising  this  year, 
aud  the  cry  is  coming  up  loud  and  strong  that 
w  heat  does  not  bring  more  iu  the  market  than 
it  has  cost  to  raise  and  thrash  it.  Freight 
rates  are  so  very  high  on  our  Western  roads, 
aud  the  Eastern  maiket  rates  are  su  low,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  shipping  with  any 
profit.  W  hat  to  do  with  the  wheat  crop  is  still 
an  unsolved  problem  with  many.  Some,  1  un¬ 
derstand,  w'ill  hold  their  grain  over  till  Spring, 
in  hopes  of  better  prices,  and  some  are  feeding, 
— or,  at  least,  talking  of  feeding— their  surplus 
wheat  to  stock,  claiming  that,  at  present 
prices,  wheat  is  the  cheapest  grain  we  have 
for  stock  feed.  Indeed  a  considerable  amount 
of  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  every  year,  es¬ 
pecially  for  bog*  and  poultry.  As  wheat  gen¬ 
erally  succeeds  better  than  corn  in  this  State, 
there  is  generally  but  little  difference  in  the 


price  per  100  pounds.  From  reports  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State,  it  appears  that  the 
acreage, devoted  to  this  crop  for  the  next  year, 
will  be  greatly  diminished  from  that  of  the 
past  crop.  Tills  plan  was  pursued  by  the  po¬ 
tato-raisers  of  the  State  the  past  year.  Last 
year  a  large  acreage  nud  bountiful  yield  re¬ 
duced  the  price  ho  that,  we  bought  potatoes  at 
this  place,  all  last  Winter  and  Spring,  at  50  to 
75  cents  per  100  pounds.  Last  Springs  greats 
ly  reduced  acreage  w  as  devoted  to  this  crop, 
and  this  shortage,  followed  by  a  reduced  yield 
per  acre,  has  so  influenced  the  market  that  at 
the  present  time  potatoes  are  bringing  f  1.50 
per  100  pounds. 

The  most  important  forage  crop  in  this 
Btate  at  the  present  time,  is  Alfalfa— Lucerne. 
Indeed,  this  bids  fair  to  supersede  all  other 
crops  for  this  purpose.  Our  climate  appears 
to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  it 
succeeds  well  on  nearly  all  of  our  soils.  With 
judicious  irrigation,  three  cuttings  are  had 
during  the  season,  and  these  give  from  one- 
and-a-balf  to  three  tons  per  acre  at  each 
cutting.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  ranchmen  as  to  its  value  for 
feed,  some  claiming  that  it  Is  superior  to  any 
other  forage  crop,  ton  for  ton;  while  others 
place  a  lower  value  on  it.  But  there  is  no 
question  that*  considering  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  raised  and  the  amount  of  hay  it  yields, 
Alfalfa  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  forage 
crops  lor  Colorado.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  when  the  merits  of  this  crop  are  better 
understood  by  the  farmers  of  the  country 
generally,  it  will  find  a  place  on  thousands  of 
farms  where  it  is  now  entirely  unknown.  I 
believe  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  start  a  field  of 
Alfalfa  than  a  field  of  Red  Clover,  aud  when 
it  is  once  there,  it  is  there  to  stay.  It  should 
never  be  put  on  ground  that  is  ever  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  any  other  crop,  as,  when  once  set,  it 
is  uext  to  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  A  rather 
moist,  (not  wet)  friable  soil,  with  a  some¬ 
what  porous  subsoil,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  best  adapted  to  it.  In  such  a  soil 
it  sends  its  roots  to  a  very  great  depth 
aud  is  thus  enabled  to  endure  drought  better 
than  any  other  crop  that  the  country  produ¬ 
ces.  Borne  have  held  the  opinion  that  Alfalfa 
hay  is  not  a  very  wholesome  food  for  horses, 
but  this  opinion  is  rapidly  disappearing  under 
thelightof  experience,  asitis  found  that  when 
it  is  judiciously  fed,  itis  no  more  hurtful  than 
hay  made  from  other  clovers  and  grasses. 
Thjs  clover  is  also  taking  a  prominent  place 
in  this  Stale  as  a  feed  for  hogs.  When  pas¬ 
tured  on  Alfalfa,  or  even  when  they  are  kept 
up  in  pens  and  the  green  Alfalfa  is  cut.  and 
fed  to  them,  they  grow  aud  thrive  finely 
without  any  other  feed.  Many  are  Baid  to  be 
wintered  solely  on  the  dry  hay,  keeping  up  in 
good  stock  condition.  Borne  go  to  the  butcher 
directly  from  the  clover  field.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  eating  some  of  this  clover-made 
meat,  but  to  my  taste  it  did  not  have  that 
rich,  juicy  texture  that  we  admire  in  pork;  it. 
tasted  too  much  like  an  inferior  grade  of 
beef  to  be  first  class  pork.  If  the  hogs  were 
finished  off  with  one  to  two  months  of  good 
corn  feeding,  1  doubt  not  this  Alfalfa  pork 
would  meet,  all  the  requirements  of  a  first- 
class  meat.  Anyw’ay.  in  this  Btate  wnere 
corn  is  so  scarce  uud  high,  and  Alfalfu  so 
easily'  and  cheaply  raised,  1  believe  this 
method  of  raising  hogs  is  destined  to  have  an 
extensive  trial,  and  iu  this  there  may  be  a 
good  hint  for  places  outside  of  Colorado. 

Fremont  Co.,  Col. 

- - 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Michigan, 

Bear  Lake,  Manistee  Co.,  Nov.  13. — We 
had  a  passably'  good  season  for  crops.  Wheat 
was  light,  ow  ing  somewhat  to  the  hard  Win¬ 
ter.  Oats  averaged  half  a  crop— about  30 
bushels  to  the  acre — with  very  short  straw, 
owing  to  the  drought.  But  corn  was  good 
everywhere  iu  this  vicinity.  Potatoes  were 
good  where  the  “bugs”  were  not  allowed  to 
forage  on  the  foliage.  Some  complained  that 
the  Paris-green  and  Loud  on-purple  were  so 
badly  adulterated  thut  they  did  not  disturb 
the  bugs  in  the  least.  1  have  never  y<*J  used 
auy  poison  for  potato  bugs.  The  “seed”  is 
for  the  most  part  planted  on  new  ground,  and 
on  ttds  the  bugs  are  not  troublesome;  those 
that  appear  are  hand  picked,  and  scalded  to 
death.  But  iu  spite  of  bugs,  dry  weather, 
and  poor  cultivation,  potatoes  are  a  drug  iu 
our  markets.  Apples  were  a  fair  crop.  Ben 
Davis  is  plentiful.  Those  who  fought  the 
cureulio  iu  season  had  plums  in  abundance. 
One  of  our  fruit  growers  used  London-pur¬ 
ple  on  his  fruit  trees  when  the  fruit  was  the 
size  of  peas,  aud  1  never  saw  trees  so  heavily 
laden,  with  such  beautiful  fruit.  There  were 
no  peaches  to  speak  of ;  most  of  the  trees  were 
killed  last  Winter;  only  occasional  ones  that 
were  well  sheltered  escaped;  my  own  were 
among  these,  but  the  frost  on  the  29th  of 
May  “cooked”  most  of  the  fruit  while  in 
bloom,  so  we  had  only  a  plateful.  Of  berries 
there  was  no  end.  No  one  needs  to  go  with¬ 


out  sauce  this  year,  if  people  had  any  ambi 
tion  to  gather  the  fruit  in  season.  Potatoes 
are  worth  20  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  30  cents; 
butter,  30  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  18  cents  per 
dozen ;  fall  apples,  25  cents  per  bushel. 

M.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

Graton  Citt,  Tompkins  Co.,  Nov.  17.— We 
have  had  a  nice  week  to  finish  up  onr  work 
ready  for  Winter,  and  the  farmers  around 
here  have  “improved”  it  and  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  plowing  for  another  year.  Crops 
have  been  fulr  the  past  season;  the  most  that 
farmers  have  had  to  contend  with  is  help, 
which  ib  quite  scarce;  consequently  wages 
are  rather  high;  a  good  hand  will  lay  up 
more  than  the  farmer  in  a  year.  Wheat  is 
in  excellent  shape  for  Winter.  We  have  had 
frequent  rains,  which  have  been  just  about 
right  for  the  wheat,  but  the  springs  are  quite 
low.  o.  A.  B. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Millford,  Manitoba,  —  The  Rural  corn 
did  not  ripen  with  me,  although  it  grew 
to  a  good  bight.  I  made  some  mistake  with 
the  tomatoes,  as  they  did  not  come  to  any¬ 
thing.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  just 
splendid.  The  neighbors  asked  me  where  l 
procured  them,  and  I  said,  "Subscribe  for  the 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  can  have  some  of  the  same 
kind,  and  an  agricultural  journal  worth  all  the 
flowers  in  the  country.”  1  like  the  R.  N.-Y. 
splendidly,  and  I  would  not  do  without  it.  for 
a  great  deal.  Since  I  huve  taken  it  1  have 
dropped  another  paper.  I  wish  you  every 
success  and  a  long  life!  w.  o.  w. 

UxBRtnuE,  Ont. — The  Black  Champion  Oats 
I  sowed  about  May  10,  in  drills  16  inches  apart 
and  six  inches  between  each  gram,  on  a  sandy 
loam,  manured  lightly  with  hen  manure. 
They  grew  over  five  feet  high  aud  filled  the 
ground  completely  between  the  rows,  the 
stools  from  each  giain  making  from  25  to  65 
stalks,  aud  all  headed  well;  but  a  heavy  storm 
came  on  them  just  when  ears  were  in  the  milk  ; 
otherwise,  1  could  have  had  over  one  bushel 
from  the  small  packet.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
peas,  the  R.  N.-Y.  did  well,  for  in  spite  of  be¬ 
ing  very  “buggy,”  they  were  very  prolific. 
The  Horsford  M.  G.  is  the  best  I  ever  saw 
as  a  garden  pea.  The  Rural  Corn  did  excel¬ 
lently  ;  it  grew  over  10  feet  high  and  bore  two 
ears  to  a  stalk ;  I  have  40  ears  saved  for  seed, 
and  there  wore  as  many  more  that  got  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  wot.  The  tomato  seed  I  sowed 
about  May  1,  iu  a  hot  bed;  they  grew  well;  I 
could  hardly  find  room  for  all  the  plants,  but 
I  had  the  smoothest  and  the  Quest  lot  of  toma¬ 
toes  I  over  had  in  my  life.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  are  a  rare  treat,  we  always  get  something 
new  every  year.  My  Blush  Potato  hus  ex¬ 
ceeded  anything  iu  this  part  of  tho  country.  I 
planted  the  pieces  on  Muy  0,  according  to  the 
Rural’s  Instructions,  with  only  one  exception 
— 1  left  only  one  eye  to  a  piece,  instead  of  two. 
The  plot  was  30  feet  squure,  and  there  were 
three  feet  between  the  drills,  tho  pieces  being 
one  foot  apart  in  the  drills.  On  the  last  of 
August,  I  dug  16  bushels.  I  gave  flat  culture, 
manured  with  hen-dung  plowed  iu.  The  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  640  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
156,800  potatoes  to  the  aero.  Had  they  been 
planted  on  well  rotted  sod,  the  yield  would 
have  been  nearly  double.  The  soil  was  too 
close,  and  was  sheltered.  I  have  only  one 
fault  to  find  with  them — the  large  ones  are 
inclined  to  grow  hollow;  but  1  am  well 
pleased  with  them  for  the  table.  e.  p. 

Michigan. 

Bear  Lake,  Manistee  Co.— The  Shumaker 
Wheat  gave  a  little  lessthau  one  pint  of  seed, 
the  Surprise  and  the  Black-bearded  Centen¬ 
nial  were  entirely  winter-killed;  from  the 
Fultzo-Clawson  l  got  a  full  quart  of  beautiful, 
plump  grains,  aud  for  the  most  part  the  heads 
were  nice  and  long.  These  were  all  sowed  in 
drills  at  the  same  date,  September  12,  1888. 
on  new  ground,  a  sandy  loam,  protected  on 
the  west  and  north  by  the  forest.  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  the  Surprise  and  Black- 
bearded  Ceutenuial  were  much  more  tender 
varieties  than  tho  others.  The  Rural  Union 
Coin,  planted  May  25,  matured  very  early  iu 
September.  We  have  a  bushel  of  ears,  of 
which  we  feel  quite  proud,  as  this  is  the  first 
of  the  corn  from  the  R  N.-Y.  that  has 
deigned  to  mature  for  us  in  this  northern 
clime.  The  numerous  varieties  of  tomatoes 
were  very  smooth,  firm,  aud  of  excellent 
flavor.  A  good  muny  were  badly  troubled 
with  dry  rot.  From  35  plants— I  did  not 
sow  all  my  seeds — we  bad  all  the  fruit  we 
needed  for  table  and  canning  purposes.  The 
peas  did  well,  and  were  all  saved  for  seed  the 
coming  season.  Of  course,  the  wievil-eaten 
ones  never  germinated.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  gave  us  much  pleasure,  and  reuewed  our 
acquaintance  with  many  old, forgotten  friends, 

M.  E.  A. 

Missouri. 

West  Hartford,  Ralls  Co.— The  Rural 


seeds  were  a  success  here:  the  tomatoes  were 
very  fine;  the  peas  very  good;  but  the  oats 
did  not  do  well.  The  corn  is  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition,  owing  to  our  late  Springs  and  its  early 
maturity.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  just 
beautiful;  they  more  than  paid  us  for  the 
labor  spent  on  them.  We  have  been  taking 
the  Rural  a  year  and  like  it  very  much  in¬ 
deed.  We  are  going  to  try  to  extend  its  cir¬ 
culation  here;  for  we  think  every  farmer 
ought  to  have  it.  E.  p. 

[Many  thanks.— Eds.] 

New  York. 

Flank  Road,  Onondaga  Co.— My  Garden 
Treasures  gave  me  a  great  many  flowers  that 
I  did  not  know,  and  they  were  beautiful.  My 
sunflower  bore  about  100 blo-soms  at  a  time; 
it  was  15  feet  high  and  blossomed  until  after 
the  middle  of  Oct.  Our  tomatoes  were  splen 
did;  we  sowed  them  iu  a  hotbed.  We  had 
fruit  in  abundance  for  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors;  they  yielded  better  than  any  we 
ever  had  before.  Our  peas  were  nice;  we 
saved  all  for  seed.  T.  w.  E. 

Cuba,  Alleghany  Co.— The  Rural  rye  was 
sown  on  February  28th.  It  grew  well  and 
yielded  3}^  pounds  after  the  mice  and  chip¬ 
munks  had  taken  a  large  share  of  it.  With 
the  exception  of  some  ergot,  it  is  very  nice. 
Of  the  R.  U.  Corn  I  had  nearly  two  bushels  of 
good  ears;  it  was  planted  in  June  and  cut  in 
October.  The  Rural  peas  are  more  than  a 
week  earlier  than  American  Wonder.  Hore- 
ford’s  Market  Garden  are  more  prolific,  there 
being  two  pods  on  nearly  every  stem.  I  had 
a  fine  row  of  flowers  from  the  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures.  I  have  one  Niagara  grape  seedling 
which  has  made  more  growth  than  all  the 
others,  and  promises  to  be  extra  hardy ;  it 
was  not  injured  by  the  hard  freeze  on  May 
29th,  or  the  early  frosts  this  Fall;  the  others 
were  The  Blush  potatoes  were  larger  this 
year  thau  last.  The  Elephants  are  best  of  all. 
I  take  nine  agricultural  papers;  the  Rural 
is  better  than  all  the  others.  E.  w.  m. 

West  Onkonta,  Otsego  Co.— I  planted  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Pea  at  the  same  time  as  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early  and  Bliss’s  American  Wonder, 
audit  was  ripe  about  one  week  earlier  thau 
either.  All  ripened  about  the  same  time, 
which  I  think  is  very  nice  for  mai  ket  garden¬ 
ing.  Hereford's  Market  Garden  comes  later ; 
but  I  think  it  is  a  treasure  ou  account  of  its 
great  yield.  From  21  plants  I  got  about  one 
quart  of  as  fine  peas  as  i  ever  saw;  the  vines 
were  a  sight  to  behold  Tho  tomatoes  were 
splendid;  I  took  first  premium  on  them  at  the 
County  Fair.  The  corn  grew  from  nine  to  12 
feet,  with  very  large  stalks;  some  ears  got 
ripe  enough  for  seed;  but  the  variety  is  too 
late  for  our  section.  The  oats  rusted  very 
badly;  no  good.  The  Garden  Treasures  were 
splendid.  Wife  is  taking  great  pains  in  sav¬ 
ing  seed  aud  protecting  those  that  live  through 
the  Winter.  The  seedling  grapes  wintered 
well,  and  16  are  doing  finely.  c.  o. 

PennurRania. 

Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Fa. — I  planted 
side  by  side  on  May  2nd  the  Rural  peas, 
American  Wonder  and  McLean’s  Gem.  Won¬ 
der  showed  up  on  the  11th;  the  rest  ou  the 
12th.  All  grew  neck  and  neck  till  after  blos¬ 
soming,  when  R.  N.-Y.  took  the  lead  and  kept 
it,  being  fit  for  table  June  33rd.  The  Wonder 
seemed  the  more  prolific  and  gave,  with  me, 
a  second  crop  nearly  equal  to  the  first.  The 
Gem  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  of  “first  water.” 
H.  M.  G.  pleased  me  much,  aud  if  the  quality 
turns  out  equal  to  that  of  the  Champion  of 
England ,  I  shall  use  no  more  tall  brush.  It 
was  the  most  productive  of  any  l  had,  and 
Yorkshire  Hero  was  the  least:  the  pods  of  the 
latter  seldom  had  over  two  or  three  peas,  aud 
often  but  one.  m.  r.  c. 


iKver.v  ijuerymnst  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  iu 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

THE  BASKET  WILLOW  INDUSTRY. 

A  Subscriber,  address  mislaid,  asks  bow 
basket  willows  are  raised,  and  the  price  per 
ton,  etc. 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  L.  THURWACHTER,  SYRA¬ 
CUSE,  N.  Y. 

I  commenced  buying  willow  clothes  and 
market  baskets  more  than  20  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  there  were  not  many  made;  no  one 
made  a  business  of  rai»iug  willows  around 
here  ;  the  basket-makers,  mostly  Germans, 
cut  the  willows  along  fences  and  creeks,  car¬ 
rying  them  home  od  their  backs  and  making 
them  into  baskets.  The  demand  grew  rapidly 
for  our  baskets,  orders  coming  from  all  over 
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the  country,  and  the  demand  for  willows  in¬ 
duced  farmers  hereabout  to  set  them,  until 
now,  I  think  there  must  be  about  a  thousand 
acres  under  the  crop  in  this  county.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that,  the  thing  is  ovordoue.  We  now 
raise  too  many  willows,  and  make  too  many 
baskets  for  profit.  The  price  of  willows 
has  gone  down  from  $3(1  to  $20  a  ton  in  two 
years.  We  made  the  past  year  about  18,000 
clothes  baskets,  which  we  ship  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  maunor  of  raising  wil¬ 
lows,  is  to  get  the  soil  in  a  rich  and  mellow 
condition  free  from  grass  and  weeds ;  then 
stick  the  sets  or  cuttings,  which  should  be 
cut  10  to  12  inches  long,  into  the  soil,  leaving 
about  two  inches  above  ground.  They  should 
be  set  about  12  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a  cultivator  to 
go  through,  as  they  should  be  cultivated  two 
or  three  times  during  the  first  season.  The 
tir-t  cutting  does  not  amount  to  much  ;  the 
second  is  better,  aud  the  third  a  good  deal 
better  still.  After  that,  the  growth  is  all 
right  so  long  as  it  is  taken  care  of. 
They  should  be  CU  tlvatcd  once  each  year  be¬ 
fore  the  young  growth  getssufllciently  large  to 
be  broken  by  passing  through. 

The  willows  sold  at  the  prices  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  unpeeled,  or  simply  cut  and  dried. 
When  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be  peeled 
and  used  for  making  willow-work  iu  this 
form,  they  are  tied  into  bundles  as  soon  ns 
cut,  aud  placed  on  end  iu  pools  or  tanks  of 
water,  and  th  to  alio  wed  to  remain  until  such 
time  as  t  he  bark  becomes  loose,  when  they  are 
stripped,  dried  and  sold.  The  crop  is  certain 
each  year,  except  occasionally  when  a  worm 
gets  into  the  willows  aud  spoils  the  crop  for  a 
single  year. 

[Although  the  price  now  happens  to  be 
pretty  low,  we  would  not  advise  those 
having  plantations  to  sacrifice  them;  a  few 
years  will  make  the  matter  all  right,  for  the 
demand  for  willow  baskets  is  rapidly  growing. 
Mr  Thur  vachter  handles  more  willow  bask¬ 
ets  than  any  other  person  in  the  United  States. 
—Eds.] 

RINGWORM  IN  A  HORSE.  ETC. 

J.  J.  II.,  Walnut  Shade,  Mo  — 1.  A  horse  of 
mine  runs  at  the  nose  as  if  he  hud  glanders. 
The  discharge  comes  in  large  chunks,  some¬ 
times  ycilow,  sometimes  green,  and  sometimes 
white,  and  it  floats  on  the  water.  When  he 
drinks  with  his  head  down,  the  water  and  feed 
run  out  at  hi*  nostrils.  He  has  been  troubled 
in  this  way  for  a  month,  but  is  quite  lively, 
though  his  appetite  is  not  good;  what  ails 
him?  2.  A  coltoi  mine  has  a  lump  like  a  wart 
and  as  white  as  suow  about  an  inch  inside 
each  ear;  what  are  they? 

ANSWERED  HY  lJROK.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1  The  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  enable 
me  to  give  a  definite  answer,  it  may  be  influ¬ 
enza,  strangles,  or  simple  sore  throat  and 
nasal  catarrh.  Let  the  animal  rest  In  a  dry, 
warm  box,  or  stable.  Steam  the  noso  twice 
daily  by  feeding  hot  bran  mashes  from  a  nose¬ 
bag  hung  on  the  head.  Give  one  ounce  each 
of  gi uger  and  powdered  gentian,  two  drams  of 
niter  witii  two  ounces  of  Epsom  Balts,  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  wuter  or  ale,  uight  and  morning. 

If  there  is  swelling  between  the  jaws,  poultice 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  matter.  For  diffi¬ 
culty  iu  swallowing  mix  one  dram  of  extract 
of  belladonna  aud  two  drums  of  niter  with 
sirup,  and  smear  upon  the  back  teeth,  two  or 
three  times  daily,  (omit  the  niter  in  the  first 
case,  if  this  is  given).  If  there  is  costiveuoss, 
give  a  dose  of  four  or  five  drams  of  aloes.  2. 
Ringworm,  caused  by  a  v<  getable  parasite 
( Trichophyton  tonsurans)  which  lh'es  in  the 
h  ur  and  hair  follicles.  It  is  common  to  nearly 
all  of  the  domestic  animals  ami  man,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Winter  and  Spring,  and  is  readily  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  to  the  other  by  contact. 
Youug  animals  are  more  susceptible  than  old. 
Upon  close  examination,  the  hair  around  the 
spot  will  be  found  to  be  split  and  broken, 
while  u  microscopic  examination  will  reveal 
the  parasite  in  and  about  the  hair.  As  a 
simple  test,  chloroform  will  bleacu  the  affected 
hairs,  while  the  sound  ones  are  unaffected 
Bhave  or  pull  the  hair  from  around  the  affect¬ 
ed  part  and  paint  with  tincture  of  Iodine.  A 
few  applications  will  destroy  the  parasite, 

FERTU.IZKR  QUERIES. 

J.  L.  K.,t’ocl  Hoy,  Newfoundland. — 1.  My 
potatoes  are  very  poor — I  suspect  for  want  of 
potash:  what  are  common  wood  ashes  worth 
per  bushel?  2.  When  they  can't  be  had,  how 
can  the  potash  be  supplied  from  other  sources? 

3,  What’s  the  uianurial  value  of  sea  kelp  i 
Ans. — 1.  Good  hard  wood  asht-s,  or  the 
ashes  of  deciduous  trees,  contun,  ou  an  aver¬ 
age,  about  six  per  cent  of  potash,  or  three 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  potash  iu  this  form 
is  in  the  most  available  shape,  and  is  worth  at 
least  six  cents  per  pound,  or  18  cents  for  what 
is  contained  in  a  bushel.  Besides  I  In-,  there  is 
some  phosphate  of  lime.  We  should  say  that 
good  ashes  are  worth  20  cents  per  bushel.  2. 
You  can  supply  the  potash  in  sulphate  or  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  or  in  kainit.  The  last  contains 
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about  18  per  cent,  of  actual  potash,  aul  sul¬ 
phate,  as  sold,  about  25  to  2(5  percent,  of  actual 
potash.  Knowing  the  percentages  of  potash 
contained,  you  can  easily  ascertain  iu  which 
form  you  can  procure  it  on  the  best  terms.  3. 
Bea  kelp  is  a  sort  of  indefinite  quantity.  If 
you  really  mean  the  kelp  made  by  burning 
seaweed  in  pots,  then  it  eonluius  from  10  to  12 
per  cent  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  20  to  25 
pei-  eeut.  of  chloride  of  potash,  besides  some 
other  ingredients.  This  would  make  it  a  de¬ 
sirable  source  of  potash,  aud  you  could  afford 
to  upply  it.  If,  however,  you  mean  seaweed 
as  it  washes  upon  the  shore,  it  differs  so  much 
in  chemical  composition  that  no  one  can  tell 
how  much  it  is  worth,  or,  if  worth  anything 
at  all,  until  ho  lias  tried  it. 

WOOD  ASH  EM,  ETC. 

•J.  II  N.,  Churlnooix.  Mich. — 1.  How  much 
ashes  would  there  be  from  a  cord  of  wood, 
aud  how  much  would  they  be  worth  for 
manure?  2.  What  is  the  Mabaleb  Cherry, 
and  is  it  worth  raising  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
propagate  other  cherries? 

Ans  — 1.  A  cord  of  hickory  wood  averages 
about  3,5)0  pounds  in  weight,  aud  makes 
about  TO  pounds  of  ashes,  which  yield  about 
4.3  pounds  of  potash;  a  cord  of  oak  yields 
about  2.7  pounds  of  potash;  and  a  cord  of 
White  Elm  will  yield  about 6  pounds,  and  this 
potash  would  be  worth  six  cents  a  pound:  and 
iu  udditiou  there  would  be  ubout  one  pound 
of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  say  JO  ceuts.  It 
would  hardly  pay  to  burn  wood  tor  the  sake 
of  the  potash  it  contains.  8.  The  Mahaleb  is 
a  species  of  slow-growing,  dwarfish  cherry, 
and  is  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  work  other 
cherries  for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  them. 
It  is  said  to  make  them  hardier  aud  bettor 
for  cold  climates.  The  Mazzard  is  mo^t  com¬ 
monly  used  for  stock. 

PARALYSIS  OF  FACIAL  NERVE  IN  A  HORSE. 

C.  A.  I\, Col  fax,  W.  T. — The  right  nostril  and 
lip  of  one  of  my  horses  lias  been  swollen  for 
Six  mouths;  his  right  ear  droops  aud  sometimes 
the  food  accumulates  in  the  right  side  of  his 
mouth.  What  ails  him  and  how  should  he  bo 
•treated? 

Ans. — This  is  paralysis  of  the  facial  uerve 
of  the  right  side.  This  not  liufrequoutly  oe 
curs  as  the  result  of  a  bruise  or  injury  to  the 
nerve;  also  by  wearing  a  badly  fitting  bridle 
or  poke.  The  apparent  swelling  Is  uot  real, 
but  is  due  to  the  relaxed  condition  of  the 
muscles,  which  gives  theappearauce  Of  a  swell¬ 
ing.  Apply  a  blister  just  behind  the  ear,  or 
what  is  still  better,  pass  a  current  of  electricity 
through  the  paralyzed  muscles  from  the  uose 
to  the  neck  behind  the  ear.  This  should  be 
done  daiiy,  aud  be  continued  for  twenty  miu- 
utes.  Friction  over  the  paralyzed  part,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  mild  blister,  may  also  be  beneficial. 


Miscellaneous, 

./.  It.,  Outagamia  Co.,  }V is. — Last  berry 
season  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  said  that  al¬ 
though  he  cultivated  very  many  varieties  of 
strawberries  every  year,  yet  every  season 
he  had  to  buy  some  from  his  neighbors  for 
family  use.  Why  is  this  thus,  aud  whatsorts 
do  the  neighbors  raise? 

Ans. — We  test  every  year  or  two  from  80  to 
100  different  kinds  of  strawberries.  Many  of 
them  prove  worthless ;  many  of  them,  un¬ 
suited  to  the  climate.  Our  neighbors  raise 
only  those  kinds  which  are  known  to  do  well 
in  their  soil  aud  climate,  stopping  lurgo  quan¬ 
tities  to  market  Charles  Downing,  Hoyden 
80,  Triumph  and  Scarlet  Runner  are  the  vari¬ 
eties  mostly  grown.  Auioug  the  new  kinds 
Sharpless  does  very  well.  We  report  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  tests  every  year. 

B.  U  ,  Cook ci Ilf,  Win. — t.  Are  Russian 
sunflower  seeds  a  healthy  food  for  a  horse, 
and  if  so  bow  should  they  be  fed?  2.  Would 
they  be  a  profitable  crop? 

Ans  — 1.  If  fed  at  all,  they  should  be  fed  in 
very  small  quantities, as  they  eoutaiu  so  much 
oil,  and  then  in  the  husk  there  is  an  acrid  oil 
— we  should  much  prefer  to  use  oil  cake  meal, 
or,  better  still,  the  linseed  meal.  If  used, 
the  feed  should  not  bo  ovoi  one  gill  per  day 
mixed  with  the  other  food.  2  Wetuinkuot, 
other  crops  can  be  grown  that  produce  much 
better  aud  make  a  more  desirable  feed. 

l\  ( J .  K  ,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — Borne  time  ago 
in  F.  C.,  it  was  said  that  soap  suns  would  kill 
moss  on  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes;  at 
what  time  of  the  year  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans.— It  makes  but  little  difference,  as  it 
will  kill  at  any  time.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  easily  applied  during  the  time  when 
there  are  uo  leaves  ou  the  bushes.  Apply 
now,  aud  again  in  Spring,  just  before  leafing 
out.  The  suds  are  a  good  fertilizer,  so  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  an  an  overdose. 

S.  11.,  Newport,,  Vf  — What  is  a  good  book  on 
the  care,  feeding  aud  diseases  of  the  horse; 
and  another  treutingot  the  same  subjects  with 
regard  to  the  cow? 

Ans  —Jennings,  The  Horse  and  His  Dis¬ 
eases,  $1.75,  and  Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cat¬ 
tle,  $2.50;  both  can  be  obtained  through  the 


nearest  book-store,  or  the  American  News 
Company,  New  York  City. 

L.  M  ,  Matoon ,  III. — What  is  the  best  week¬ 
ly  livo  stock  paper? 

Ans. — There  are  several  “bests.”  The  best 
for  you  would  probably  be  the  Breeder's 
Gazette,  Chicago,  Ill;  price,  $8  a  year  forsin- 
gle  copies:  or  $2  for  clubs  of  ten. 

DISCUSSION, 

D.  H.,  Sylvester,  Dakota.— I  have  been 
greatly  interested  iu  reading  the  Rural  this, 
my  first,  year,  and  the  reports  ou  potatoes 
surprise  me  in  three  ways:— 1st.  the  yield  is 
greater  than  I  had  expected  could  be  raised: 
2d,  the  number  of  potatoes  per  lull  ts  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  3d,  the  weight  of  the  largest  five  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  is  not  much  greater  than 
the  weight  Of  oneof  the  largest  we  raise  here. 
I  should  tliiuk  you  would  raise  some  large 
potatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  when  you 
raise  such  large  croos 

Most  of  us  hero  plowed  our  potatoes  under 
last  Spring,  dropping  them  iu  every  third 
furrow,  and  this  Fall  plowed  them  out  again, 
and  did  nothing  else  to  them;  we  let  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  weeds  grow  together,  and  it  was 
nip  and  tuck  which  would  ruin  the  other,  but, 
although  there  wore  lots  of  weeds  we  got 
about.  1.50  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  remember 
I  found  one  hill  with  five  sizable  potatoes  iu 
it,  one  of  which  weighed  one  pound  thirteen 
ounces;  another,  one  pound  four  ounces; 
while  the  five  weighed  live  pounds  und  some 
ounces.  Now  you  say  you  have  no  seed  to 
sell;  hence  1  will  make  you  an  offer:— If  you 
will  stud  me  an  equal  weight  of  the  White 
Elephant  or  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes 
by  mail,  I  will  mail  to  you  samples  of  what 
we  grow  here,  and  will  send  you  not  more 
than  three  potatoes.  I  hope  this  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  report 
of  what  can  lie  grown  from  a  small  amount 
of  seed  here  next  year. 

R.  N.  Y.  —  We  have  never  raised  any  very 
large  potatoes— our  climate  and  soil  do  not 
favor  them.  The  White  Elephant  and  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Hebron  can  lie  purchased  of  auy  seeds¬ 
men.  We  have  ueither.  The  R.  N.  Y.  has 
tested  nearly  all  the  potatoes  offered  of  late 
years. 

R.  11.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— For  the  last 
twenty  yearsor  so,  I  have  always  thought  that 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Hovey  must  lie  a  very,  very 
old  man;  and  now  I  know  It.  In. the  Rural 
of  Novembor  2!),  ho  tells  us  that  in  his  “young 
erdays”  ho  read  Ihut  the  famous  Chinese  Wall 
was  “miles  and  miles  loug,  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  and  broad  enough  to  drive  au  eight-horse 
team  on  top.”  Such  exaggerated  stories  of 
this  great  work  wore  iu  vogue  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  ago;  uuy,  some  books  ignor¬ 
antly  complied  from  old  works  full  of  ••travel 
ors’  tales,”  told  marvelous  stories  of  the  Wall 
as  late  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  may  be 
proved  from  -everal  venerable  tomes  iu  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  or  lu  olio  splendid 
Public  Library  in  Boston.  Now,  if  such  works 
as  these  formed  the  reading  matter  of  Mr. 
Hovey  in  his  “younger  days,”  why  he  must 
be  as  old  as — well  as  old  as  “Old  Parr,”  or 
Miss  Anthony ! 

The  two  or  three  last  generations  know  well 
that,  though  the  Chinese  Wall  is  stupendous 
owing  to  its  enormous  length — from  1,250  to 

I, 500  miles— it  is  nowhere  more  tbuu  from  15 
to  25  feet  high;  aud  thutevon  the  brick  towers 
along  it  here  and  there  ure  not  over  40  feet 
high.  The  notion,  too,  which  Mr.  H.  advocates, 
that  Labor  is  wrong  in  defending  itself  against 
Capital,  is  worthy  of  the  ancient  days  of  his 
youth.  In  that  bygone  age  a  Chinaman  was 
welcomed  as  a  curiosity,  as  a  strange  being 
representative  of  a  quaint  and  singular  land, 
who,  by  no  possibility,  could  compete  in  our 
mercantile  or  labor  markets  with  our  own 
citizens.  Tim  Chinaman  of  to-day  is  no  cu 
riosity,  and  wherever  he  appears  iu  Caucasian 
labor  markets  he  is  au  object,  not  of  welcome, 
but  of  abhorrence.  Ill  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  he  is  not  wanted  by  the  “million!?,” 
and  bis  entrance  i .  prohibited  or  bumpered 
by  legislation.  In  California  and  Oregon  the 
toiling  multitudes  have  agitated  successfully 
aguinst  Ins  tree  admission ;  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  a  similar  agitation  is  now  in  progress; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  wherever  else  he 
may  appear,  iu  great  numbers,  in  the  New 
World  or  the  Old,  his  presence  will  produce 
the  same  results. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  “Chinese 
labor”  question ;  l  merely  wish  to  enter  a  pro¬ 
test  against  Mr.  Hovey’s  antiquuted  viuws  on 
the  subject — views  which  are  now  heldouly 
by  those  far  removed,  bv  social  position  or 
distance  in  space,  from  the muitiiudeof  lnead 
winners  whoare  injured  by  competition  with 
“  Chinese  cheap  labor.” 

- - - 
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ONLY. 

The  best  presents  in  our  list  to 

SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY 

may  be  awarded  to  clubs  of  less  than 

20or  a  DOZEN. 

The  presents  of  less  value  may  lie  earned 
by  those  sending  us 

HALF-A-DOZEd, 

po.ss.bly ! 


We  are  confident  that  many  will  receive 
presents  actually  worth  more  than  the 
amounts  they  may  send  us  for 
subscribe? s  -perhaps 

Tentimesasmuch! 


We  want  our  subscribers  to  understand 
this.  We  want  to  pay  them 

FOURFOLD 

for  their  time  and  trouble. 


MAY  WE  NOT 

hope  that  you  can  devote  your  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  or  even  a  day  or  half-a-day  to  ex¬ 
tending  the  circulation  and  influence  of 
the  best  farm  journal  in  the  world? 
- - 

All  subscriptions  count,  whether 
new  or  old,  from  NOW  until 
MAY  1st,  1885. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6, 1884. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  who  desire  to 
compete  for  the  Rural  presents,  let  us 
say  that  in  order  to  aid  them  in  ob 
taining  subscriptions,  we  will  send 
specimens  of  the  R.  N  -Y,  to  any  of 
their  friends  for  one,  two  or  three 
weeks  postpaid,  without  charge.  Let 
them  examine  it,  compare  it  with  other 
journals,  judge  for  themselves  and — 
subscribe  through  you. 

4  ♦♦  -  — 

Christmas  Presents.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  your  rural  friends. 


Rural  New-Yorker  posters  are  now 
ready.  If  you  have  not.  already  received 
them,  kindly  notify  us. 


It  may  seem  incredible  to  some  that 
one  of  the  experiment  plots  at  Rothamsted 
has  produced  40  crops  of  wheat  in  succes¬ 
sion,  averaging  14  bushels  per  aero,  with¬ 
out  the  application  of  fertilizer  or  manure 
of  any  kind. 

We  shall  be  able  the  present  season  to 
give  the  promptest  attention  to  subscrip¬ 
tions  sent  to  us  for  the  Rural  incombina 
tion  with  either  the  Inter  Ocean  or  Detroit 
Free  Free — und  we  would  thank  our  read¬ 
ers  to  subscribe  through  us,  as  we  desire 
to  send  those  two  excellent  papers  more 
subscribers  than  they  send  to  us. 


Applications  for  lower  than  our  pub¬ 
lished  rates  of  advertising  need  not  be 
made  to  us.  We  had  rather  lose  our  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  than  to  depart  from 
those  rates.  Our  plan  is  that  one  good 
advertiser  is  entitled  to  the  same  rates  as 
another.  Advertising  rates  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  are  already  too  low. 


Dr.  La wes  thinks  that  the  loss  of  ni¬ 
tric  acid  by  being  washed  out  of  the  soil, 
is  greater  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  Dry 
seasons,  therefore,  are  favorab  le  for  the 
production  of  large  crops  of  wheat.  He 
further  says  that  when  far  m3  aid  dung  Is 
employed  to  grow'  wheat,  a  considerably 
larger  amount  of  nitrogen  must  be  applied 
to  produce  a  given  increase  in  the  crop, 
as  much  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
dung  is  not  in  an  active  form. 

■  -»♦ » 

Our  farm  Contemporaries  tell  11s  that 
we  cannot  raise  large  yields  of  potatoes 
by  the  Rural’s  method  upon  considera¬ 
ble  areas.  Perhaps  we  can’t.  We  are 
preparing  to  test  the  question — and  upon 
a  soil  that,  without  fertilizer  or  manure, 
will  not,  according  to  our  already  record¬ 
ed  experiments,  yield  over  150  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Now  we  have  committed  our¬ 
selves  and,  whatever  the  result,  our  read¬ 
ers  shall  have  it.  next  Summer.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  invite  all  the  farmers  of  the  land 
to  come  and  dig  the  potatoes  and  estimate 
the  yield. 

♦  »» 

It  may  occur  that  some  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  be  entitled  to  certain  presents  for 
their  clubs  while  they  may  prefer  others, 
though  perhaps  of  less  value.  After  the 
presents  shall  have  been  awarded,  we  may 
be  able  to  place  such  subscribers  in  com¬ 
munication  with  one  another,  so  that  a 
satisfactory  exchange  may  be  brought 
about.  Our  friends  will  please  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  event  of  our  receiving 
more  clubs  than  we  have  presents,  our 
regular  Premium- List  will  be  available 
all  the  same.  This  is  scaled  to  pay  them 
at.  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  subscriber,  as 
they  will  see  by  examining  the  list.  But 
we  do  not  look  for  this  at  all.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  subscribers  are  so  placed 
that  they  can  make  no  systematic  effort 
to  obtain  subscriptions.  From  such  of 
our  friends  we  have  merely  to  solicit  a 
kindly  word  for  the  Rural  and,  perhaps, 
one  new  subscription  with  their  own. 
This  would  aid  us  materially  in  our  earn¬ 
est  efforts  to  increase  our  circulation  and 
influence  for  another  year.  Our  efforts  to 


do  good  in  this  way  are  as  disinterested 
as  such  efforts  can  be.  So,  good  friends, 
don’t  forget  the  Rural. 


BE  PROMPT 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  habits  into 
which  men  are  in  danger  of  falling  is  the 
want  of  promptness,  and  the  habit  once 
acquired,  tapiely  gTows  upon  one  until 
he  seems  to  adopt  as  a  motto  “Never  do 
to-day  anything  that,  can  be  conveniently 
put  off  till  to-morrow.”  If  he  has  an 
engagement,  he  never  starts  until  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  then 
he  finds  the  other  party  entirely  out  of 
humor,  or  disgusted  and  gone.  And  no 
one  is  more  liable  to  fall  into  this  habit 
than  the  farmer.  Nature’s  methods  are 
so  slow  aud  regular,  that  he  seems  to  im¬ 
bibe  the  notion  that  there  is  no  hurry; 
that  what  would  be  well  to  have  done 
now,  will  be  just  us  well  if  done  to-mor¬ 
row.  He  simply  lets  things  go  till  he 
has  a  convenient  time  to  attend  to  them. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  see  so  many  crops  just 
planted  when  they  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
and  so  much  grain  standing  when  it  is 
time  it  was  thrashed.  The  consequence 
is  the  late  corn  is  not  quite  ripe  when  the 
frost  comes,  and  the  grain  is  injured  by 
over-ripening,  and  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  late  rains  before  it  is  secured. 
Monied  institutions  are  quite  reluctant 
to  accommodate  farmers  or  handle  their 
paper  on  account  of  their  forgetfulucss 
of  the  importance  of  promptly  meeting 
their  obligations  at  maturity,  and  the 
farmer  wonders  why  he  cannot  get  the 
accommodation  as  easily  as  his  trading 
neighbor  who  is  not  worth  half  as  much 
money,  but  who  makes  a  point  of  always 
being  prompt. 

In  no  place  do  farmer  folk  show  this 
habit  more  than  in  their  daily  lives,  and 
especially  in  responding  to  the  signal  for 
their  meals.  We  have  seen  a  farmer,  with 
his  force  of  men  just  started  on  a  row  of 
corn  40  or  more  rods  long  just,  as  the  din¬ 
ner  signal  was  displayed,  and  instead  of 
at  once  resending  when  called,  persist  in 
hoeing  the  entire  distance  across  the  field, 
taking  au  hour  or  more,  all  the  time  keep¬ 
ing  his  wife  and  daughters  waiting,  and 
the  dinner  getting  odd.  The  fact  is  “we 
men”  get  the  impression  that  women’s 
work  and  women’s  time  are  of  but  little 
account,  amt  so  we  are  extremely  care 
less  of  needlessly  wasting  both.  We  have 
seen  the  master  of  the  place  stop  to  finish 
some  piece  of  work  at  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  before  responding  to  the  dinner 
signal,  and  not  only  keep  his  “women 
folk”  waiting,  but  keep  eight,  men  and 
five  tpams  waiting  each  a  whole  hour,  not 
even  stopping  to  think  what  a  direct  loss 
this  occasioned  himself  bi  s  des  annoying 
his  wife.  Not  long  since  we  saw  a  man 
stop  to  write  letters,  keeping  his  family 
waiting  more  than  hour. 

These  things  are  not  done  to  annoy  or 
hinder;  they  are  the  results  of  this  per¬ 
nicious  habit  of  procrastination,  the  re¬ 
sult.  of  mere  thoughtlessness,  aud  yet  they 
arc  just  as  irritating  to  those  kept  wait 
ing,  just  as  injurious  to  all  concerned. 
“Promptness  is  profitable  in  all  things,” 
and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  It  also  is  largely  the  result  of 
habit,  and  the  habit,  when  once  formed, 
makes  it.  as  easy  to  be  always  on  time  as 
to  be  an  hour  or  more  behind.  It  should 
be  an  invariable  rule,  when  we  make  au 
engagement  to  let  nothing  but  uncon- 
tiollable  events  prevent  our  being  at  the 
appointed  place  promptly  on  time.  No¬ 
thing  so  much  benefits  a  man’s  credit  as 
never  to  seek  an  accommodation;  but 
when  we  give  any  obligation  we  should 
meet  it  promptly  when  dun.  And  above 
all  things,  we  should  be  prompt  in  our 
own  homes;  when  our  good  wives  have 
the  meals  prepared  and  give  us  the  signal, 
we  should  be  promptly  on  hand,  so  a*,  not 
to  cause  them  unnecessary  labor  or  delay. 
Their  work  is  really  more  tiresome  and 
exacting  than  ours;  their  duties  are  more 
numerous  and  their  time  moio  closely 
tilled  than  outs,  and  we  should  not  be  so 
thoughtless  or  unmindful  of  their  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  as  to  keep  them 
unnecessarily  waiting,  and,  besides,  if  we 
think  but  a  moment  we  shall  see  that  it 
not  only  takes  no  ruore  time  to  go  to  our 
meals  at  one  time  than  at  another;  in 
fact,  if  promptness  is  the  rule,  and  all  so 
understand  it,  aud  go  at  once  on  the  signal 
given,  the  aggregate  time  spent  wull  be 
very  greatly  reduced.  Besides  all  this, 
by  being  always  prompt  ourselves,  we 
teach  our  children  this  invaluable  lesson, 
and  unconsciously  they  acquire  the  habit; 
and,  further,  where  this  rule  is  strictly 
insisted  upon  it  has  its  effect  even  upon 
the  hired  help,  and  they  become  more 
prompt  in  every  way;  and  nothing  so 
much  adds  to  any  man’s  efficiency  as  being 
always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 


time.  Promptness  should  be  one  of  the 
first  requirements  on  every  farm. 


THE  NEW  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

The  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  for 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  lately  signed  at 
Madrid,  but  which  has  yet  to  be  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  is  the 
most  complete  reciprocity  treaty  ever 
negotiated  by  our  Government,  as  it  em¬ 
braces  not  only  the  exchange  of  products, 
but  places  the  vessels  of  both  nations 
trading  between  this  country  and  either 
of  the  islands,  on  the  same  footing  as 
national  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade.  its  provisions,  if  it  is  confirmed, 
will  have  a  serious  influence  on  two  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  industries  of  this 
country — sugar  and  tobacco  production. 

A  clause  in  it,  not  in  any  other  treaty, 
admits  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  duty 
free,  sugar  not  above  No.  10  Dutch 
standard,  molasses,  coffee,  dye,  and  other 
wood*,  cacoa,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
some  other  products,  and  also  manufac¬ 
tured  tobacco  at  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  present,  tariff;  but  this  must 
pay  internal  revenue  taxes. 

In  return  for  these  concessions  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  admit,  free  of  duty,  all 
kinds  of  meat,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  fish, 
and  grains  lrom  this  country,  as  well  as 
meal,  flours  (wheat  flour  excepted),  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
machines,  cotton,  wool,  all  sorts  of  live 
stock,  together  with  a  long  list  of  Other 
raw  and  manufactured  goods.  Tn  the 
duty  on  win  at  fi>ur  there  will  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $ 8  a  barrel,  imports  from  this 
country  being  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  from  Spain,  which  has  hitherto  had 
a  monopoly  in  suppljing  the  islands  with 
this  article.  Of  the  $92,000,000  worth 
of  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  this 
country  last  year,  two-thirds  come  from 
Cuba  aud  Porto  Rico,  while  nearly  all  the 
manufactured  tobacco  imported  came 
from  Cuba. 

Of  course,  under  a  treaty  of  this  liberal 
character,  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  those  two  islands  would  increase 
enormously,  especially  if  similar  terms 
are  not.  granted  to  England,  Germany 
and  other  nations,  wrho  now  supply  the 
islands  with  most  of  their  imports.  Spain, 
however,  has  with  most  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  commercial  treaties  containing  a 
“most  favored  nation”  clause,  in  which 
she  stipulates  to  extend  to  them,  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  all  the  favors  which 
she  may  concede  to  any  other  nation, 
and  although  there  is  a  special  stipulation 
in  the  treaty  that  this  clause  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  such  favors  should 
be  extended  only  on  condition  of  recip¬ 
rocity  like  that  with  this  country,  still  it 
is  a  very  general  opinion  that  if  the  treaty 
is  confirmed,  other  countries  will  soon 
share  all  the  advantages  it.  concedes  to  us. 
In  that  case,  having  to  meet  the  same 
competition  as  now,  our  trade  would  not 
be  much  greater,  and  at  present  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  enormously  on  the  side  of 
Culm  and  Porto  Rico;  for  we  buy  from 
them  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
they  buy  from  us,  our  exports  to  Cuba  last 
year  being  only  about  $17,000,000,  while 
our  imports  were  over  $70,000,000  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  benefits  of  this  treaty  will  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
who  will  gaiu  wider  aud  more  profitable 
markets  for  their  goods;  while  all  its  dis¬ 
advantages  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  agri¬ 
culturists,  as  it  imposes  on  them  a  ruin¬ 
ous  competition  in  at  least  two  important 
industries. 

Even  in  spite  of  the  piesent  “protec¬ 
tive”  duties  on  imported  sugar  and  to¬ 
bacco,  the  producers  of  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana,  and  of  sorghum  sugar  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kansas,  find  the  business  un¬ 
profitable  or  ruinous;  while  the  tobacco- 
growers  of  Connecticut  are  agitating  for 
higher  duties  on  Sumatra  wrappers, 
those  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  other  States,  aie  earnestly 
protesting  not  only  agaiust  the  present 
treatv  with  Spain,  but  also  agamst  that 
negotiated  some  monthsago  with  Mexico, 
which  would  admit  tobacco  from  that 
countrv  free  of  duty.  A  telegram  from 
New  Orleans  tells  us  that  the  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  the  other  eane-sugar 
producing  States  will  vigorously  oppose 
the  confirmation  of  the  new  treaty,  un¬ 
less  provisions  are  made  to  compensate 
the  sugar  growers  for  the  losses  they  must 
incur  by  it.  The  quantity  of  cane-sugar 
produced  in  this  country,  mostly  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  is  usually  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  amount  consumed  here.  Under 
the  revised  tariff,  the  dutie«  on  imp  rted 
sugar  last  year  amounttd  to  50.26  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  ail  our  imports.  In 
round  numbers,  this  would  amount  to  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  forty-five  million  dollars, 


while  the  domestic  production  of  cane 
sugar  was  not  over  eleven  million  dollars’ 
wortn.  so  that  a  tax  of  over  forty  million 
dollars  was  imposed  on  the  people  for  the 
“protection”  of  the  producers  of  eleven 
million  dollars’  worth.  It  is  proposed 
therefore  by  some  to  consent  to  the  free 
admission  of  sugar,  provided  an  adequate 
bounty  be  given,  from  the  National  Treas¬ 
ury,  to  our  home  augur-growers,  just  as 
New  Jersey  is  now  giving  a  bounty  to  the 
producers  of  sorghum  sugar.  This  would 
amount  to  about  five  million  dollars  a 
year;  the  decrease  of  revenue  due  to  the 
treaty  would  ho  about  forty  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year;  with  a  decrease  of  forty-five 
to  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  annual  rev¬ 
enue  surplus,  it  would  not  be  so  unman¬ 
ageable  as  it  is  at  present,  and  there  would 
be  no  immediate  necessity  for  tinkering 
with  the  tariff.  But  the  tobacco-growers — 
how  are  they  to  be  satisfied?  Aud  those  of 
Connecticut  warn  all  farmers  that  they 
are  interested  in  t lie  success  of  the  tobac¬ 
co  growers,  since  if  the  latter  are  driven 
into  other  branches  of  agriculture,  the 
competition  will  be  keener  and  the  prices 
of  their  products  will,  very  likely,  be 
depreciated. 

«♦» 

BREVITIES. 

The  French  doll  advertisement  neglects  to 
state  that  the  dolls  are  paper. 

Speaking  of  green  crops  to  turn  under, 
how  would  Prickley  Comfrey  answer#  This 
is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  all  nutrient  quali¬ 
ties. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  success  of  the  farm 
journals  of  the  future  will  be  that  the  editors 
are  farmers— and  another  condition  will  be 
that  they  love  their  neighbors  as  they  love 
themselves. 

Dm  you  know  that  it  pays  well  to  buy  soap, 
whether  for  laundry  or  toilet  use.  oue  year 
before  unng  it?  Store  it  in  a  dry.  warm 
room.  It  becomes  hard  and  doe*  not  waste 
half  as  much  as  when  used  fresh. 

Our  faithful  old  subscribers  should  renew 
at  once  and  send  us  at  least  one  subscriber 
each.  Have  you  read  our  offer  to  subscribers 
ulonot  If  u  more  kindly,  liberal,  true  offer 
bus  been  made  by  any  publisher,  we  do  not 
know  it. 

There  is  no  objection  to  sowing  any  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  in  the  Fall,  that  ure  com¬ 
posed  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  These 
remain  in  the  toil  until  exhausted  by  the 
crops.  Nitrogen,  or  ammonia  salts,  should  be 
sown  in  the  Spring.  Remember  this. 

We  have  been  scattering  a  slight  mulch  of 
old  farm  manure  upon  our  special  wheat 
plots,  as  the  soil  bus  beau  frozen  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  leaves  have  been  gathered  and 
placed  about  the  raspberries  and  grape  vines, 
holding  them  in  place  by  potato  and  tomato 
haulms  and  the  like. 

Wk  aro  glad  to  see  a  portait  of  Milton 
George,  the  editor  of  the  Western  Rural  and 
Stockman,  in  laet  month’s  Farm  Journal,  it 
is  an  excellent  likeness.  Mr.  George  has  done 
good  work  in  opposing  monopolies  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  exposing  many  ot  the  frauds 
imposed  upon  the  farming  community. 

If  you  want  to  produce  tuheroses  of  a 
beautiful  rose  color,  insert  ll.c  Bower  stems 
in  analine  dvu  of  that  shade  The  stems  do 
not  so  readily  absorb  other  colors.  One  of  the 
leading  N  Y.  florists,  upon  first  seeing  such 
tuberoses,  readily  believed  that  a  rose-colored 
variety  had  been  produced. 

Do  you  think  we  can’t  produce  under  the 
Rural  method,  u  large  crop  of  potatoes  on  a 
pool'  soil,  upon  au  acre  instead  of  upon  plots? 
Let  ns  see  about  that.  W'e  have  done  it  with 
corn,  and  we  propose  to  try  it  with  potatoes. 
And  so  we  commit  ourselves  in  advance.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  1886  means  business. 

Since  their  late  disastrous  fire,  the  Newark 
Machine  Co.  have  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  have  occupied  the  large  Gill  cur  works, 
which  have  been  refitted  w  ith  new  machinery 
and  tools  for  the  construction  of  Victor  clover 
hullers,  grain  drills,  hay  rakes,  fanning  mills 
and  feed  cutters  We  hope  that  good  luck 
may  attend  them  in  this  step. 

YOU  should  not  forget  how  easy  it  is  for 
you  to  make  any  friend  a  present  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  for  one  month.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
renew  your  subscription  for  1885  now,  and 
order  the  Rural  for  tho  balance  of  vour  year 
to  be  sent  to  that  friend  IV e  shall  be  glad  to 
accommodate  you.  aud  it  niav  make  friends  of 
bim  and  u«.  Is  it  not  worth  trying? 

Secretary  Chamberlain,  in  criticing  us 
for  our  strictures  upon  the  “course  of  the 
kmg ’’says:  “It  makes  even  a  dog  good  na- 
CUi-ed  to  kick  him.”  Well,  we  never  were  adog, 
and  so  can’t  sav  as  to  the  effect  of  kick  ing  upon 
his  nature;  but  where  the  dog  deserves  the 
kicking,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
giviug  it"  to  him  makes  a  better  dog  of  him. 
What  we  are  after  is  to  reform  the  dog,  not 
to  tickle  him. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  before  the 
close  of  another  decade,  the  United  States  will 
bp  the  greatest  wine-producing  country  on  the 
*lobe  In  1870.  the  production  of  wine  here 
was  estimated  at  8,000,000  gallons;  now  it  is 
nut  at  30.u00.000,  aud  in  ten  years  more  it  will 
certainly  be  100,000.000  France  is  now  the 
leading’ wine-producing  country,  but  it  does 
uot  contain  any  wore  laud  ?-uitable  for  grape 
culture  than  California;  while  tbe  Piedmont 
Slope,  including  much  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  Georgia 
and  the  Indian  Territory  would  make  excell¬ 
ent  vineyards,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  and  several  other  more  limited 

areas  here  and  there  throughout  tbe  country'. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY.— CLASS  III. 

BUTTER-MAKING. 

8.  B.  HARRIS. 

THE  DAIRY  BUILDING. 

A  dairy  should  have  two  apartments— a 
milk  room  and  a  churning  room  The  aim  is 
to  have  a  dry,  well-ventilated  building  in 
which  an  even  temperature  is  easily  maintain¬ 
ed.  The  shade  of  trees  or  of  another  building 
is  very  desirable.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  dairy  is  ns  distant  as  practicible  from  hog¬ 
pens,  manure  heaps,  etc.  As  the  walls  and 
roof  should  not  conduct  the  outside  heat  to  the 
inside,  they  should  be  constructed  double.  If 
the  temperature  rises  very  high,  as  in  the 
South,  triple  walls  with  two  series  of  indepen¬ 
dent  air  cells  between  them,  so  constructed 
that  the  air  cannot  pass  from  ouo  to  another, 
or  out  of,  or  into  them,  except  at  the  top, 
make  a  good  dairy  house.  Walls  may  be  built 
of  stone,  brick,  concrete,  or  of  logs.  An  arched 
roof,  built  thickly  of  stone,  brick  or  concrete, 
is  good,  and  should  be  whitewashed  outside. 
A  ceiling  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  dairy 
cool.  The  floor  should  be  of  flags  or  concrete, 
and  be  raised  some  inches  above  the  surface 
level.  In  dry  climates  a  cellar  dairy  answers 
well,  with  the  walls  raised  some  feet  above  the 
surface  for  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  only 
this  part  will  need  to  be  built  double.  The 
south  wall  can  be  built  higher  than  the  north, 
and  a  lean  to  roof  put  on ;  this  gives  the  build¬ 
ing  a  northern  aspect.  Shingl-s  or  slate  are 
used  for  covering,  and  under  them  a  layer  of 
paper  should  be  put;  ami  this  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  under  elate  The  under  side  of  the  raft¬ 
ers  should  lie  boarded  closely,  and  the  space 
between  r,he  paper  and  boards  should  be  filled 
with  sawdust.  As  sunshine  and  strong  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  are  to  bo  avoided,  the  windows 
and  also  the  door  should  be  put  at  the  north 
end.  Tne  windows  should  be  double,  and  the 
outer  frame  he  filled  in  with  perforated  zinc 
or  a  wire  screen,  and  the  inner  fitted  with 
glass. 

From  ceiling  to  roof,  and  extending  a  foot 
or  two  beyond  it,  there  should  be  a  wooden 
pipe  fitted  with  a  valve  on  top  controlled  by  a 
string,  for  veutilation.  The  stairs  should 
slope  gently;  the  steps  be  wide,  solidly  built, 
and  the  edges  be  rounded  somewhat.  <  >ver  the 
stairs,  and  almost  ou  the  ground  level,  a  door 
is  put  which  opens  to  the  right  and  should  be 
fixed  to  remain  ojieu  when  lifted.  This  door 
should  slope  out  from  the  cellar  so  as  to  throw 
off  rain  readily.  During  hot  weather  cloths 
kept  wet  and  placed  over  this  door  and  the 
windows,  will  do  much  to  keep  the  dairy  cool. 
A  slat  door  may  be  substituted  for  the  other 
during  cool  nights  in  hot  weather.  The  best 
temnerature  for  a  milk  room  is  between  60 
and  00  degrees,  Fah,  At  one  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  the  roof  should  project  several  feet  and  lie 
supported  by  posts,  aud  under  the  projection 
the  milk  vessels  are  aired. 

The  milk  shelves  are  a  very  important  item 
in  a  dairy.  The  best  are  made  of  marble;  but 
these  are  rather  expensive.  Flags  or  slate  set 
on  stands  of  the  ordinary  height,  answer  the 
purpose  well.  The  stands  can  be  made  of  gal 
vanized  iron  or  hard  wood;  but,  better  than 
either, are  those  built;  solidly  of  stone.  Concrete 
shelves  can  bo  set  up  cheaply  with  a  ridge 
round  the  verge  three  to  four  inches  high  so  as 
to  hold  water  for  the  milk  pans  to  rest  iu. 
Shelves  may  be  built  around  the  room,  aud  a 
circular  one  be  put  in  the  center  if  the  room 
is  square,  or  an  oblong  one  if  it  is  rectangular. 
The  floor  should  be  made  of  large  flags  or 
slate  carefully  jointed  by  cement.  Concrete 
flooring  is  also  good,  especially  when  well 
laid. 

FEEDING  AND  CARE. 

Tne  farmer  who  knows  bow  to  feed  aud  care 
for  his  initch  cows  properly,  knows  two  very 
important  items  iu  dairy  farming.  Ou  the 
greater  number  of  farms,  pastunngin  Summer 
and  feeding  ou  hay,  straw,  com  fodder,  etc., 
in  Winter  is  the  usual  system  of  management. 
In  the  Spring,  when  the  pasture  affords  a  “full 
bite,”  turn  the  cows  out,  but  they  should  be 
housed  at  night  for  some  little  time,  especially 
if  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet.  Give  extra  feed 
at  night  and  if  this  is  rather  dry,  so  much 
the  better,  for  it  will  prevent  excessive  purg¬ 
ing.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  clean,  good  water  close  at  hand.  If 
there  is  only  one  spring  on  the  farm,  the  divid¬ 
ing  fences  (if  practicable)  should  be  so  placed 
that  each  field  will  have  a  corner  on  it.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  from  a  pasture  by 
dividiug  it  into  several  sections,  and  allowing 
the  cows  to  graze  them  in  rotation,  driving 


them  from  one  to  another  every  10  or  14  days, 
or  before  any  of  them  gets  very  bare.  As  soou 
as  the  grass  begius  to  fail,  the  deficiency  should 
be  made  good  by  some  extra  feed.  By  turning 
the  cows  on  the  after-grass  of  the  hay  laud, 
the  grass  season  is  prolonged,  although  per¬ 
haps  'tis  better  to  leave  it  on  for  winter  pro¬ 
tection.  Cows  short  of  feed  in  the  Fall  can 
scarcely  be  got  up  to  their  usual  milking  yield 
later  on,  even  if  liberally  fed.  Sudden  changes 
of  diet  should  he  avoided,  therefore  the  cows 
should  be  Introduced  gradually  to  their  winter 
diet.  Salt  should  be  left  where  it  could  be 
taken  wheu  desired— rock  salt  is  better  than 
line. 

The  cow  house  should  be  warm,  roomy,  well 
ventilated  aud  lighted,  and  kept  at  an  even 
temperature— about  00  dog.  F.  is  considered 
best  The  cow  bouse  is  fitted  with  rope  or 
chain  ties,  and  the  cows  stand  two  iu  a  stall; 
the  advantage  of  thus  keeping  each  two  to¬ 
gether,  is  that  one  cow  in  turning  sideways 
(to  scratch  herself)  can’t,  disturb  more  than 
one.  A  passage  Should  be  made  iu  front  of 
the  manger,  so  that  a  small  wagon  containing 
the  food  can  pass  along  it;  or  two  rows  of 
cattle,  facing  each  other,  can  bo  put  in  a  wide 
house,  with  a  passage  between  the  rows 
Room  enough  should  be  allowed  behind  the 
cattle  for  taking  away  the  manure,  which 
should  be  done  three  tunes  a  day,  while  they 
are  feeding  morning,  noon  and  eveuiug,  so  as 
to  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible.  Behind 
the  cows,  a  channel  should  bo  made,  and  this 
might  be  Ailed  with  straw  to  absorb  the  liquid 
manure.  Tho  mangers  should  be  made  of 
strong,  durable  material,  and  be  divided  into 
three  compartments  for  two  cows,  the  largest 
in  the  center  to  conti iu  hay  and  other  bulky 
food  for  both,  aud  iu  tho  others  the  messes 
may  be  fed.  The  “  corners”  of  tho  feed 
trough  should  be  rounded  somewhut,  as  the 
food  sticks  and  sours  In  them.  Cows  kept 
constantly  in  during  Winter  should  be  curried 
and  brushed. 

Feed  three  times  a  day, aud  at  regular  hours. 
Cows  become  anxious  when  feeiling  time 
arrives  if  not  fed  just  then,  and  remain  so  till 
fed.  By  feeding  after  milking,  morning  and 
evening,  the  butter  is  not  so  liable  to  taste  of 
the  food.  Potatoes,  mangels,  squashes  and 
pumpkins  should  be  used  in  addition  to  tho 
ordinary  food,  but  the  seeds  should  he  re¬ 
moved  from  the  last.  two.  For  mixing  with 
the  cut  or  chopped  feed  these  should  be  pulped 
to  make  a  perfect  mixture.  If  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  added  some  concentrated  food,  it  will 
increase  the  butter  yield,  lessen  the  labor  of 
churning,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
cattle.  Those  crops  most  liable  to  decay 
should  bo  used  first,  as pumpkiusund squashes; 
after  these,  potatoes,  and,  lastly,  mangels, 
which  improve  by  keeping.  Kohl  rubi  is  very 
nutritious,  gives  a  large  root  and  top,  and 
does  not  flavor  the  butter.  Cabbhge  is  also 
good,  and  yields  lurgely  on  rich  land.  In  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  where  a  large  yield  of  milk 
is  the  object,  brewers’  aud  distillers’  refuse 
is  largely  used.  Cotton-seed  meal  gives  rich 
milk,  but  is  too  highly  nitrogenous  to  bo  used 
alone,  and  it  colors  butter  highly.  Beau  and 
pea  meals  are  also  good,  but,  like  cotton  meal, 
should  not  be  fed  alone.  A  mixture  of  three 
to  four  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  corn  meal 
and  bran,  after  boiling  water  has  been  poured 
on  it,  and  it  has  been  allowed  lo  stand  from 
12  to  24  hours,  makes  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  ordinary  food  Liuseed  meal  is  suid  to 
injure  the  flavor  of  butter,  and  if  used  largely 
makes  it  greasy,— l New -process  meal  will 
not  — Eds.]  Kape-seed  meal  should  bo 
steeped  bifore  it  is  used.  Bran  is  excellent, 
and  makes  sweet  but  rather  pale  butter. 
Corn  meal  is  also  good,  and  gives  butter  a  line 
color.  Cracked  oats,  and  cracked  or  coarsely 
ground  wheat,  if  cheap  enough,  could  bo  fed 
with  advantage. 

Rye  flour  may  also  be  used  advantageously. 
A  high  authority  on  dairy  farming  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  as  the  best  of  several 
mixtures  ho  had  tried ; — 

Six  pounds  of  rupe  cake;  one  pound  of  malt 
sprouts ;  one  pound  of  bran ;  oue  to  two 
pounds  of  beau  meal ;  or  one  to  three  pounds  of 
corn  meal;  with  nine  pouuds  of  hay  and  28 
pounds  of  mangels,  kobl  rubi  or  cabbage.  In 
calculating  the  cost  of  any  of  the  foods  men¬ 
tioned,  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by 
them  should  also  be  considered. 

SOILING. 

Soiling,  or  house  feeding,  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  way  a  man  owning  a  small  farm  can 
work  it,  if  he  will  engage  in  dairying,  and 
providing  ho  has  a  family  to  supply  the  extra 
labor  of  cutting  and  carrying  the  food.  For 
the  generality  of  farmers,  however,  a  mixed 
system  of  pasturing  and  soiling  answers  bet¬ 
ter  than  soiling  alone.  A  part  of  the  farm  is 
put  under  a  rotation  of  crops;  on  this  (ran  be 
grown  (generally  speaking)  oats,  to  be  cut  iu 
the  milk ;  corn,  to  be  cut  before  coming  into  the 
roasting-ear  condition;  millet,  to  be  cut  when 
in  bloom:  peas  and  vetches,  to  be  cut  when  in 
flower.  Rye  sown  in  September,  can  be  cut 


when  in  bloom,  aud  the  ground  can  be  cleare 
in  time  to  sow  corn  for  fodder.  Peas  sown  early 
can  also  be  cleared  off  iu  t  ime  to  sow  corn  for 
fodder.  Sorghum  is  also  highly  spoken  of. 
Clover  in  some  States  can  be  sown  with  the 
oat  crop  aud  will  yield  well  the  following 
Spring,  Lucerne,  or  Alfalfa,  yields  several 
cuttings  in  a  season  and  is  excellent  feeding, 
dry  or  green.  Any  of  these  crops  should  bo 
cut  some  hours  before  beiug  fed.  Tho  ad¬ 
vantages  of  soiling  are  numerous;  the  cows 
are  spared  excessive  exercise,  are  protected 
from  rain  aud  wind  storms,  also  from  the 
heat,  aud  if  the  house  is  darkened,  iusects  will 
uot  annoy  them.  Soiling  by  day  and  pastur¬ 
ing  at  night  are  successfully  practiced  by  some 
farmers. 

SILAGE. 

The  process  of  ousilage  is  only  in  its  infancy 
at  present;  but  is  being  tested  In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  if  found  practicable,  will 
partially  supersede  the  storing  of  so  much  dry 
feed  for  winter  use.  The  labor  of  hauling  and 
cutting  such  a  weight  of  green  food  is  consid¬ 
erable,  which  l  think  is  apt  to  be  under  rated 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  process, 
Browers’  and  distillers’  refuse  can  bo  bougnt. 
when  cheap,  and  a  year's  supply  can  ho  stored 
away  in  a  silo— this  has  beeu  practised  for 
several  years  with  advantage  by  farmers  living 
near  towns.  Ordinary  barrels  in  which  the 
stuff  is  well  packed,  if  suuk  in  the  ground  and 
tightly  covered  and  daubed  over  with  wot 
clay,  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  more  ex¬ 
pensive  silos. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


What  an  age  of  bogus  philanthropy  this  is, 
to  be  sure!  Few  are  the  papers  published  in 
large  cities  or  little  towns,  which  do  not  dis¬ 
play,  with  all  the  prominence  of  large  type, 
great  length  and  attractive  illustrations, 
advertisements  offering  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,  valuable  goods  for  no  adequate  consider¬ 
ation;  tempting  loans  at  low  interest  and  on 
no  security.  Home  advertisements  of  this 
sort  are  to  be  seeu  all  the  year  round,  but 
just  now  as  the  Christinas  holidays  approach, 
and  tho  prospect  of  making  and  receiving 
friendly  presents  opens  tho  hearts  and  purses 
of  young  and  old,  these  advertisements  “that 
are  meant  to  deceive,”  are  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  ever. 

Even  at  this  season  never  before  has  such 
a  swarm  of  fraudulent  misrepresentations  aud 
sheer  swindling  devices  been  presented  to  the 
public  as  are  this  year  put  forward  to  gull 
gudgeons  and  fleece  fools.  Borne  of  these 
cheats  find  prominent  places,  week  after  week, 
iu  tho  columns  of  ordinarily  respectable 
papers.  They  have  boon  sent  in  by  reputable 
advertising  agents  who  guarantee  payment 
for  them,  and  to  u  publisher  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  temptation  to  look  upon  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  payment  as  u  guarantee  of  honesty. 
Occasionally  one  of  them  gets  into  a  decent 
paper  by  an  oversight  or  a  mistake;  but  in 
such  cases  its  true  character  is  soon  detected, 
aud  it  is  promptly  kicked  out.  Within  the 
last  fortnight  we  have  ourselves  rejected  over 
$600  of  advertisements  which  wo  cither  knew 
or  thought  to  be  fraudulent. 

We  have  been  overwhelmed  lately  with  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  reliability  of  a  number  of 
persons  or  concerns  which  advertise  in  vari¬ 
ous  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
or  use  the  mail  for  putting  their  wares.  Our 
investigations  have  been  unusually  prompt 
aud  energetic,  with  a  view  to  save  the  pockets 
of  our  friends  at  this  souson.  Just  a  few 
words  of  advice,  before  giving  the  results  of 
our  research: — Whenever  you  see  the  word 
FREE!  in  any  form  of  type,  or  anything  of 
tnat  sort,  don't  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  concern  that  is  trying  to  befool 
you  with  that  hoax.  Nobody  need  spend  money 
iu  advertising  to  And  people  willing  to  accent 
something  for  nothing, though  there  are  pjenty 
of  sharpers  willing  to  give  a  dollar  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  certainty  of  getting  $100  for  it.  The  fel¬ 
lows  who  try  that  dodge,  are  tricksters,  and 
you'll  turn  out  their  dupe  if  you  deal  with  them. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  remarks  on 
the  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Belt,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  quite  a  large  number  of  reports  in  its 
praise.  Mr,  J.  E.  iletherington,  who  has  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  belt-  in  this  couutry,  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  and  upright  char¬ 
acter,  who  would  not  on  any  account  engage 
in  a  business  that  could  not  stand  close  scru¬ 
tiny.  We  certaiuly  have  never  received  a 
single  complaint  from  any  purchaser  of  the 
article  which  for  years  has  been  advertised  iu 
our  columns.  We  classed  it  among  the  one- 
tenth  of  such  appliances  that  are  not  hum¬ 
bugs;  from  what  we  have  learned  about  it 
since,  we  feel  disposed  to  put  it  in  a  class  by 
itself — as  a  really  good  thing. 


Another  lottery  swindle;  this  time  it  hails 
from  Augusta.  Maine,  and  is  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Illustrated  Family  Monthly.  We 
should  think  the  Post-Office  authorities  would 
quickly  squelch  tho  scoundrel  who  runs  this 
fraud:  meantime  we  hope  our  renders  will 
know  enough  to  let  the  villain  entirely  alone. 
It  is  strange  how  easily  gulled  people  are — 
one  of  these  scamps  gets  up  a  flaming  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  even  some  agricultural  (?)  paper, 
claiming  much  zeal  for  integrity,  will  admit 
the  advertisement  .because  it,  pays.  They 
offer  a  great,  array  of  prizes,  from  $6,000  dowu 
to  next  to  nothing,  for  most  are  mere  bauble; 
and  they  offer  these  free;  but  to  gut.  a  chance 
to  have  them  free,  you  must  pay  60  to  75 
cents,  more  or  less,  for  a  paper  not  worth  any¬ 
thing,  and  this  offer  is  so  temptingly  put  forth 
that  few  realize  that  t.lmse  swindlers  never  lot 
any  of  the  prizes  of  any  value  go  to  any  one 
except  members  of  the  gang,  aud  that  they 
are  used  over  and  over  uguiu  to  swindle  and 
defraud  now  victims.  Tbo  only  safe  way  is  to 
avoir!  all  offers  of  this  kind.  Legitimate,  hon¬ 
est  publications  do  not  have  to  resort  to  kuav- 
ish  tricks  to  secure  subscribers.  When  you 
are  tempted  to  send  for  tiny  of  those  frauds, 
"don't.” 

We  hope  uoue  of  our  readers  will  be  green 
enough  t,o  be  duped  by  some  nameless  firm  in 
Chicago  who  are  advertising  a  $25  00  watch 
for  $5,27.  This  is  such  a  liberal  linn  that  he, 
she,  or  it  wants  to  find  100  000  foolR  who  will 
take  100,000 of  those  shoddy  watches  and  sub. 
scribe  for  some  paper  just  as  worthless,  in 
order  that  they,  or  he,  or  she  may  have  the 
intense  felicity  of  losing  $50,000.  This  watch 
is  advertised  as  aluminum  gold,  and  said  to 
look  exactly  like  gold,  aud  that  none  but  the 
best  judges  can  tell  it  from  gold.  The  facts 
are,  aluminum  gold  is  simply  another  name 
for  a  certain  kind  of  hra*s,  and  these  watches 
are  little,  if  uny  better  than  any  other  brass 
watch,  aud  who  would  want  to  carry  a  brass 
watch  about  iu  bis  pocket.  Surely  no  one  on 
a  warm  day.  We  should  say  that  a  cheap 
brass  watch  was  worse  than  no  watch  at  all, 
and  advise  all  our  friends  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  any  such  watch,  firm  or 
paper;  tbo  whole  thing  looks  too  snaky 
for  us  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
or  to  receive  their  advertisement.  Can 
it  be  that  farmers  are  the  biggest  fools  iu 
the  world,  or  are  they  most  confiding  and  most 
easily  gulled  )  We  see  now  in  tho  papers  no 
less  than  four  advertisements  of  watches  to 
be  given  away,  to  ho  sold  for  much  less  tliau 
the  oost  of  production,  and  all  hailing  from 
Chicago;  all  aro  coupled  with  the  proviso 
that  tho  fools  sending  for  them  aro  to  send  a 
subscription  to  one  of  several  mushroom  self- 
styled  agricultural  papers,  published  by  frauds 
and  cheats.  Now  the  scoundrels  who  make 
those  tempting  offers,  and  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  for  their  advertisements,  are  sharp 
and  wary,  and  it  must  be  thut  they  find  their 
most  profitable  opportunities  for  work  in  the 
ranksof  farmers  and  farmers’  boys.  It  makes 
us  Hud  to  draw  the  only  legitimate  conclusion 
we  can  from  this  fact.  Wo  sincerely  hope 
there  aro  none  among  our  numerous  family 
so  foolish  as  to  be  duped  by  these  tempting 
but  fraudulent  offers.  These  wutches  are 
tho  worst,  cheapest,  most  worthless  class  of 
cheap  brass,  not  worth,  for  use,  ten  cents  a 
dozen,  and  those  sharp  knaves  try  one  dodge 
for  fleecing  the  unwary,  until  it  pays  no 
longer,  aud  then  resort  to  some  new  one, 
something  equally  worthless,  but  which  they 
manage  to  picture  iu  equally  high  colors.  We 
warn  all  our  friends  to  beware  of  all  the 
'taking  schemes  hailing  from  Chicago;  they 
aro  all  worked  by  a  lot  of  scamps  who  have 
no  right  to  bo  outside  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  only  safety  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Keep  your  money  In  your  pocket,  and 
lot  their  watches  alone;  both  are  equally 
fraudulent,  aud  wo  are  sorry  to  see  so  many 
exemplary  farm  papers  admitting  these 
fraudulent  advorviseraents  into  i  heir  columns. 
It  can’t  be  possible  that  they  are  so  hard  up 
that  their  necessities  compel  them  to  accept 
such;  utid  worse  yet,  we  are  pained  to  see 
some  editors  going  so  fur  out  of  their  way  as 
to  commend  the  cheats  to  their  readers.  For 
shame,  brothers!  for  shame!  ilow  can  you 
do  so  questionable  a  thing? 

To  many  inquirers;  The  Chicago  “Globe” 
and  the  Cincinnati  “Ocean  to  Ocean”  are  both 
fradulent  concerns.  Subscribers  to  cither  are 
hardly  likely  ever  to  see  more  than  a  few 
numbers  during  the  subscription  season;  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  if  they  will  ever  see  one. 
The  four-per-cent,  loan  scheme  is,  of  course,  a 
humbug.  We  will  have  more  to  say  of  these 
when  wo  have  more  space,  as  they  ure  typical 
swindles.  We  do  not  recommend  the  Mars- 
ton  Remedy  Co.,  or  the  Cividale  Remedial 
Agency;  T.  C.  Fowler;  J.  J.  Reeves;  Frank 
O.  Wehoskey;  or  “Rev.”  J.  T.  Inman.  We 
warn  our  friends  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  these;  nor  with  the  Voltaic  Belt  Co  , 
of  Marshall,  Mich.,  or  L.  A.  L.  Smith  &  Co., 
of  Palatine,  111.  The  Harris  Remedy  Co., 
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of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  run  by  a  shameless  quack. 
The  '‘American  Silk  and  Fruit  Culturist,” 
of  Philadelphia,  apptars  to  be  a  humbug.  It 
claims  to  be  published  at  the  “Rooms  of  the 
■Woman’s  Silk  Culture  Association”  of  that 
city';  but  the  manager  there  says:  “We  know 
nothing  about  it.  We  never  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with  the  paper.”  It  is  scooping 
in  subscriptions  of  82  per  annum;  but  the  sub¬ 
scribers  never  see  it. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS:  KAY  CLARK. 


LETTERS  FROM  “DAISY  FARM.” 


Yes.  there  is  a  lull  now  the  holidays  are 
over,  and  we  are  all  settled  down  for  the 
Wiuter;  and  yet,  Will,  these  are  not  such 
lazy  days  as  you  imagine,  and  if  you  really 
think  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  “doze  and 
grow  fat,”  you  are  just  mistaken.  Why, 
man,  tie  daily  chores  on  a  farm,  if  properly 
done,  occupy  several  hours  out  of  the  24,  and 
then  there  are  al  ways  extra  jobs  to  keep  the 
time  from  laggiug.  The  latest  of  these  ex¬ 
tras  b us.  been  the  taking  of  an  inventory  and 
balancing  our  books,  for  it  is  our  plan  to 
understand  our  circumstances  at  all  times. 
The  two  old  ledgers  we  have  utilized  for  our 
farm  accounts,  contain  a  thousand  and  one 
things  we  consider  worth  knowing,  and  are  in 
constant  use  as  “ready  reference.”  In  them 
are  chronicled  all  our  experiments  and  their 
outcome  of  success  or  failure.  Sometimes 
those  figures  that  won’t  lie  make  us  a  little 
“blue.”  but  then  we  take  our  lesson,  and  re 
member  lug  it,  strive  to  go  on  in  a  more 
economical  way  next  time. 

This  year  we  don’t  find  ourselves  getting 
rich  very  fast,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  necessaries  and  give  up  some  coveted 
luxuries,  for  w'eevel,  drouth  and  low  prices 
all  conspire  to  lessen  our  bank  account.  But 
there  is  always  u  bright  side  if  we  look  for  it, 
and  so  to-night  we  sit  in  onr  quiet  country 
home  content;  forgetting  all  the  toil  and  dis¬ 
appointment  t  hat  have  gone  before. 

Ernest  is  taking  advantage  of  the  thaw  for 
work  iu  the  shop,  lie  laid  in  a  stock  of  dry- 
goods  boxes — bought  at  a  bargain  in  the  Fall 
— boards,  wire,  nails,  etc  ,  and  now  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  bee  hives,  so  as  not  to  be  bothered  in  the 
Spring  when  other  work  is  pressing.  Bee¬ 
keeping  is  a  new'  industry  with  us,  and  1  am 
going  to  tell  you  our  experience.  A  year  ago 
last  Spring  Ernest  went,  to  au  auction,  aud 
he  brought  from  it  a  shabby,  ramshackle, 
weather-beaten,  old  Langstroth  bive,  contain¬ 
ing  a  poor,  little,  half-starved  swarm  of  bees 
that  had  just  managed  to  keep  breathing  up 
to  April  f>th.  All  the  knowledge  of  bees  the 
family  possessed  was  contained  in  the  old 
rhyme : 

•‘How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,"  ete., 
so  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  buy  a  bee 
book  and  send  for  some  bee  magazines,  then 
we  studied  night  and  day— nights  over  the 
l moks,  and  days  over  our  unhappy  little 
colony.  We  fed  them  and  fussed  with  them, 
and  the  last  of  May  we  w  ere  ready  for  a 
“stvarm.”  Hiviug  box  made,  frames  filled 
with  foundation,  and  a  nice,  new  Chaff  hive 
temptingly  situated;  then  we  watched  and 
waited,  aud  waited  and  watched,  hardly  dar¬ 
ing  to  go  from  home,  except  at  “owl  time,” 
for  fear  of  losing  tho  coveted  swarm.  At 
last — July  5th,  an  nwfnl  hot  day.  at  noon — 
they  swarmed;  but  they  behaved  beautifully; 
crawled  into  their  new  bivo  and  covered  the 
frame  of  brood  we  gave  them,  and  went  to 
work  on  the  foundation,  and  we  thought, 
“How  delightful!”  and  “How  easy  to  manage 
bees  if  you  only  know  how.”  A  loud  hum  at 
two  o’clock  disturbed  our  tranquility,  aud  lo! 
the  bees  w  o  had  supposed  to  be  all  serene  were 
tumbling  out  of  their  new  hive  pell  mell. 
They  clustered  and  were  soon  carefully  put 
back,  ami  this  time  we  were  sure  their  queen 
was  with  them,  “so  they  will  stay,”  we  said. 
But  they  didn’t;  before  sundown  they  were 
out  again,  and  again  hived.  We  studied  our 
Ixioks  and  decided  we  didn’t  know  much 
about  bees,  and  if  that  was  their  -‘way”  we 
didn’t  want  to  learn.  But  just  here  Ernest 
made  the  remark  Unit  he  liked  honey  amaz¬ 
ingly;  so  we  reconsidered  our  determination 
of  letting  them  go  if  they  came  out  again, 
and  instead,  hunted  up  uuold  box  hive,  guilt¬ 
less  of  paiut  and  nearly  as  shabby  as  the  old 
Langstroth.  Next  morniug  out  eauie  the 
bees  agaiu,  and  Ibis  time  we  gave  them  the 
old  box,  and  iu  that  they  settled  down  uud 
went  to  housekeeping.  Other  swarms  fol 
lowed  later,  and  we  wintered  three  good  col¬ 
onies.  These  increased  to  nine  last  Summer 
and  did  finely  until  August,  then,  after  many 
false  alarms,  wo  l'ouud  robbers  were  really 
about,  uud  in  spite  of  book  advice  and  all  our 
own  ingenuity  they’  succeeded  iu  cleaning  out 
the  box  hive  aud  ruining  the  colony. 

We  are  not  discouraged  in  spite  of  trouble 
and  ill  success,  for  we  have  not  had  as  much 
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honey  as  the  book  calls  for,  but  are  minus  a 
great  many  pounds;  yet  we  are  more  than 
ever  interested  in  the  busy  bees  and  have  not 
regretted  our  little  venture. 

Ernest  likes  Chaff  hives  best,  and  makes 
them  himself,  buying  covers  and  corner  posts 
at  a  manufactory  and  taking  bis  one  complete 
hive  for  a  pattern.  “The  bee  in  my  bonnet” 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  long  letter  and  ban¬ 
ished  all  thought  of  the  plants  I  intended  to 
tell  you  of;  but  they  can  wait  until  another 
time.  MAIlY  MANN. 


“COLORED  PICTURES.” 

“There  they  go  again!” 

This  explanation  comes  from  the  “head  of 
the  house,”  and  causes  me  to  look  out  upon  a 
procession  that  lias  passed  our  bouse  almost 
daily  during  the  Summer,  amusing  us,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  we  ore  to  such  sights. 

A  negro  woman,  in  rusty  black  calico,  a 
broad  straw  hat,  with  a  wash  board  under 
her  arm.  Then  comes  a  girl  of  10,  with  a 
much  ruffled  lawn,  ripped  from  the  belt,  aud 
open  half-way  down  the  back,  carrying  a 
baby  six  months  old,  over  which  is  spread 
“mammy’s”  rusty,  black  crape  veil.  Then 
follows  a  girl  of  five  with  a  pillow ;  the  case  is 
soiled  but  ruffled,  and  straggling  in  the  rear 
is  a  rag-tug  boy  with  a  basket,  who  often 
stops  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  telephone  posts. 
The  woman  is  going  to  wash  for  one  of  my 
neighbors,  and  as  her  baby  is  too  young  to 
leave  all  day,  she  takes  it.  and  her  girl  as 
nurse;  the  others  accompanying,  hoping  to 
feast  on  the  baeou  and  cabbage  that  comes 
from  the  farmer’s  table.  Other  days  she 
irons  or  cooks  dinner  for  compauy.  Some¬ 
times  her  troup  is  larger— one  carrying  a 
bucket  to  get  buttermilk,  or  a  bundle  of 
soiled  clothes  to  be  washed  after  the  “white 
folks  thiDgs”  tire. 

Almost  every  morning  Mary  Ann,  another 
negro  woman,  passes  with  a  wooden  bucket 
on  her  head,  filled  with  buttermilk,  a  bundle 
in  her  baud  of  cold  bread  aud  meat.  She 
goes  every  morning  to  churn  for  the  milk  aud 
scraps  which  are  given  her.  Now  comes  a 
rattle  trap,  spring  wagon,  on  the  front  seat 
of  which  sit  two  negroes— old  blind  John  and 
Charlie,  goiug  to  their  day’s  work  at  chopping 
wood,  driving  a  poor,  half  starved  mule. 
Cuarlie  has  a  clapboard  pounding  away,  tak¬ 
ing  breath  to  say,  “Git  up  tbar.”  Old  blind 
John  calls  out,  “We’ll  git  tbar  nigh  about 
midnight.”  Charlie  kills  three  or  four  mules 
every  year;  doesn’t  feed  them  aud  works 
them  constantly.  Sometimes  the  wagon  is 
full  of  stout,  able-bodied  negro  men,  which 
makes  so  heavy  a  load  that  the  poor  old  mule 
can  scarcely  creep  along,  and  Charlie  beating 
it  at  every  step.  This  is  a  common  sight  with 
us.  Old  blind  Johu  is  a  very  industrious 
man,  ami  considered  one  of  the  most  reliable 
of  his  color. 

To  the  womau  who  washes  for  me  1 
say,  “It  was  sad  to  think  of  Totsy  and 
Josie  (mother  and  daughter)  dying  so  near 
together,  wasn't  it?”  “When  I  went  from 
here  yesterday,”  says  she  “I  stepped  in  thar, 
aud  soon  as  1  laid  eyes  on  Tots,  I  said,  says  I, 
‘Tots’  dying;’  then  Tots,  she  says  tooueof  her 
children,  ‘Git  out  the  door,  let  me  see  out  for 
the  la4  time,'  and  the  child  he  git.  away. 
Then  Tots,  she  say,  ‘Yes,  1  see,  that’ll  do;’ 
then  she  see  me  aud  sav.’Auut  Emily,  did  you 
hear  what  the  doctor  said!’  I  say,  'No,  Tots,  1 
wa’n’l  here  when  he  was  here.  Nobody  else 
know,  what  the  doctor  said  ’  he  had  told  her 
she  could  not  live  24  hours.  Then  she  turns 
her  head  to  the  wall  and  never  say  nothing 
more,  but  dies.  Tots’s  bed  w  as  iu  that  corner 
like,  thar,  and  Josie’s  set  here.  Josie  she  say 
to  me,  ‘Aunt  Emily,  won’t  you  send  me  some 
buttermilk  for  my  supper i  1  wauted  some  for 
my  diuuer  so  bad.’  So  l  git  up  to  start  home 
for  to  churn  and  send  her  some.  One  of  the 
women  was  itxlug  Tots,  aud  Josie  say,  'Her 
skirt  ain’t  ironed. ’  Then  the  women  turned 
in  and  washed  up  the  things  needed  to  pre¬ 
pare  Tot’  for  the  grave,  Josie  heerd  them 
talking,  aud  she  tells  them,  'Put  my  skirt  on 
Mammy,  and  when  I  git  ready  for  mine  you 
can  git  something  else  for  me.’  But  they 
didn't;  one  of  them  turned  m  aud  ironed 
Tots  own  clothes,  poor  as  they  were.  I 
started  home;  t’ want  dark,  t’was  Jeetle  ior’n 
sundown.  1  kept  saving  to  myself,  'I’ll  git 
home,  churn  that  milk  and  send  her  some.’ 
But  when  1  got  home  something  in  here  tells 
me — pointing  U»  her  breast — Old  Eunly, 
don’t  wait  to  chain  scud  your  old  butter¬ 
milk;’  sol  git  up  und  start  some  to  her,  out 
for'ii  git  thar  she  was  goue;  bat  1  felt  satis¬ 
fied,  cause  I  had  it  on  the  way.” 

“After  l  left,  Josie  say  she  wanted  a  drink, 
they  raised  her  head,  aud  for’u  they  laid  her 
back  her  eyes  wus  set  aud  the  breath  went 
right  out.  White  folits  mighty  kiud  to  send 
them  things.  Both  had  'galloping  consump¬ 
tion.’  Used  to  be  t’was  mighty  onuemmon 
for  colored  folks  to  have  consumption,  now' 
heap  go  that  way.  But  I  say,  'You  had  some 
one  to  care  for  you  once  on  a  time;  you  were 
well  clothed  with  plenty  of  fat  bacon  to  eat. 
Now  some  of  you  look  real  ashy,  because  you 
haven't,  enough  to  eat  ” 

“Truth,  Lord!  Truth,  Lord!  No  greasy 
niggers  these  day, ’cept  those  that  lives  with 
white  folks  1  dunno  what  the  trifling  crit¬ 
ters  are  coming  to — but  this  ain't  washing.  I 
must  git  that  biler  on.”  u,  l.  s. 
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NOW  IS~ THE  TIME  TO  SLUiSCltlBE 

TO 

Harper’s  Magazine 

AND 

Harper’s  Young  People. 


“TIIE  01  AM  OF  THE  MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription  per  Year,  $4  00. 


The  Seventieth  Volume  will  begin  with  the 
Number  fgr  December,  1884. 


Tiie  Volume  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Mag¬ 
azine  beginning  in  December  will  conclude  its 
thirty -fifth  year.  The  oldest  periodical  of  its 
type,  it  is  yet,  in  each  new  volume,  u  van  Maya- 
■'ins,  not  simply  because  it  presents  fresh  subjects 
stud  new  pictures,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  it 
steadily  advances  in  the  method  itself  of  muga- 
zinc-thiiking.  . 

it  is  the  best  Magazine  for  tiie  home.  Touch¬ 
ing  home  taste  and  culture  at  every  point,  nod 
bringing  to  every  hearth-stone  argosies  of  wealth 
from  all  lands,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  im¬ 
agination  and  art,  it  never  intrudes  an  element 
of  disturbance  or  controversy. 

Tiie  leading  writers  and  artists  in  America  and 
England  contribute  to  the  pages  of  Harper’s 
.Magazine.  Its  illustrated  descriptive  articles 
cover  every  portion  of  the  world,  and  every  sub¬ 
ject  of  social  interest  in  the  departments  of  in¬ 
dustry,  science,  art,  literature,  and  polity.  The 
illustrations  alone  in  Harper’s  Magazine  during 
the  past  year  cost  over  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
They  are  the  wonder  of  our  time.  Its  serial  nov¬ 
els  are  the  best  published,  and  its  short  stories 
are  unsurpassed.  While,  in  many  ways,  it  takes 
the  very  color  and  superficial  impress  of  its  time, 
there  is  no  periodical  in  which  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  the  newer,  larger,  and  deeper  currents  of  the 
world’s  life  arc  represented. 

In  circulation,  in  America  and  abroad,  it  leads 
all  other  periodicals  of  its  class. 

Entering-  upon  a  new  year,  the  publishers  of 
Harper’s  Magazine  repeat  the  promise  they  have 
made  at  the  beginning  of  every  year — u  promise 
which  will  surely  be  performed — of  continued  im¬ 
provement  in  the  future. 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

A  model  of  what  a  family  periodical  should  be.— 
Daily  Evening  Traveller,  Boston. 

Of  all  the  magazines,  this  maintains  the  highest 
standard  of  uniform  excellence.— Examiner,  N.  Y. 

As  remarkable  for  its  pictorial  beauty  as  for  the 
nl  tract!  vtsne&a  of  its  literary  coutculs.  —  Philadelphia 
Inquirer, 

IlAKPiat’s  Magazine  ranks  first  iu  the  world  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Its  history  is  a  largo  part  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America. — .V.  V. 
Journal  of  Commerce . 

Its  illustrations  lire  as  superb  as  its  articles  are  va¬ 
ried,  racy,  and  instructive. — Christian  it  Work}  N,  Y. 

Its  typography,  its  engravings,  its  reading,  its  gen¬ 
eral  maxc-op,  leave  few  things  to  be  desired.  The 
publishers  are  determined  Dot  to  permit  any  to  sur¬ 
pass  them. — Southern  Churchman,  Richmond. 

Brimful  of  seasonable  and  delightful  reading.— -V.  1'. 
Observer. 

Mabpk&’h  M An AztM.  keeps  up  its  reputation  as  a 
periodical  fully  abreast  of  tbe  times,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  seasonable  topics,  bnt  in  the  newest  inven¬ 
tions  iu  art  letter-press _ Cleveland.  Leader. 


The  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  for  three 
years  back,  in  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $3  00  each ;  or, 
in  half-calf  binding,  on  receipt  of  $5  25  each. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Subscription  per  Year,  $2  00. 


The  Sixth  Volume  commenced  with  the  Number 
issued  November  4,  1884. 


Harper’s  Young  People  is  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  London.  Its  subscribers  are  found 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  this  wide 
circulation  lias  been  gained  is  due  to  the  obvious 
fact  that  its  publishers  have  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  secure  for  it  the  very  best  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  work. 

Its  serial  and  short  stories  have  all  the  dra¬ 
matic  interest  that  juvenile  fiction  can  possess, 
are  of  superior  literary  quality,  and  wholly  free 
from  all  that  is  pernicious  or  vulgarly  sensation¬ 
al.  Pastors  aud  teachers  have  united  in  com¬ 
mending  it  warmly  to  parents  and  guardians,  as 
an  invaluable  means  of  informing  tiie  minds  and 
elevating  the  tastes  of  the  young  people  under 
their  cure.  The  humorous  stories,  articles,  and 
pictures  are  full  of  innocent  fun,  without  a  trace 
of  coarseness. 

The  papers  on  natural  history  and  other  scien¬ 
tific  subjects,  travel,  aud  the  facts  of  life,  arc  by 
writers  whose  names  give  the  best  possible  as¬ 
surance  of  accuracy  and  value.  The  historical 
stories,  biographical  tales,  and  anecdotes  arc  most 
attractively  presented. 

Papers  on  athletic  sports,  games,  and  pastimes 
give  full  instructions  with  respect  to  those  sub¬ 
jects,  and  fine  pictures,  representing  the  work 
of  the  foremost  artists  and  engravers  on  wood, 
lavishly  illustrate  its  pages. 

Iu  all  mechanical  respects  Harper’s  Young 
People  is  as  attractive  as  fine  paper,  legible 
type,  and  skilful  printing  can  make  it.  There 
is  nothing  cheap  about  it  but  its  price. 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  five- 
cent  stamp. 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

In  purity  of  tone,  beauty  of  illustration,  aud  iu  vari¬ 
ety  of  attractive,  entertaining,  and  instructive  con¬ 
tents  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  it  is  unexcelled, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  home  blessed  with  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  lives  it  will  make  better  and  brighter 
with  its  weekly  visits.  Xiu/is  II,  raid,  Boston. 

Tills  charming  little  paper  is  a  weekly  feast  of  good 
things  to  the  hoys  and  girls  in  every  family  which  it 
visits. — Brooklyn  Union. 

Haio'kr’b  Yoi  so  ITioi'LB  i«  the  best  weekly  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  America. --South -western  Christian  Advocate. 

One  of  the  most  popular  children’s  periodicals  in  the 
country.  San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

It  overflows  with  stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  instruc¬ 
tive  articles,  pictures,  and  everything  e!-e  in  its  line 
that  can  be  thought  of  to  make  children  happy,  mer¬ 
ry,  and  wise:  and  It  will  bear  reading  over  again 
many  times  without  h>»ing  its  freshness,  vivacity,  or 
power  to  charm. — Providence  Journal. 

II Aiti'Kit’s  Young  Pkoplk  continues  to  lead  the 
weekly  publications  for  youth  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  probably  throughout  the  world. — The  Living 
Church,  Chicago. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

Volumes  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  with  Index  to 
each  volume.  Price  $3  50  each.  Volume  I.  out 
of  print. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE, . Per  Year  $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY, .  “  4  00 

HARPER'S  BAZAR, .  “  4  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, .  “  2  00 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY  (52  Numbers)  .  “  10  00 


Postage  Free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

When  no  time  is  specified,  subscriptions  will  be  begun  with  the  current  Number. 

■ST  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
volumes,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery. 

A  most  Appropriate 
and  acceptable  present 
for  any  little  one  Is  a 
year's  subscription  to 
ibis  brightest  gem  of 
juvenile  literature, 
standing  to-day  without 
a  peer  iu  the  world. 

Specimen  copy  free. 
For  sale  by  Newsdealers 
Agents  wanted. 

One  year,  St. 50.  Single  Copies,  15  cts. 
Eu Wishing  Co.,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE  holiday  package. 

To  In  trod  on;  our  goods  aud  secure  future  Untie,  we  well  send 
you  (flee  of  .burgr)  if  you  wUi  .end  '.’0  t.ei.oi  iu  staTiij  '8  for 
pottage,  etc.,  a  pretty  Chriato  .  r..rd»,  S  ui,  .  N  w  Year  Curds, 
S  lovely  Birthday  Car.bt.  a  beautiful  Gilt  bound  Floral  Autograph 
I  Album  illuoraU-d  w  ith  bird.,  flower.-,  ferns,  etc., a  huudsotue  Pho¬ 
tographic  Album  of  a!  I  the  Presidm  ts  of  Ihe  U fitted  States  with  auto¬ 
graph  signature  of  each,  also,  Our  IScir  Illustrated  Holiday  Book. 
L.  6.  M  A  N  l  FACT  l'  BIN  II  CO.,  Hartford,  Coun. 


ST!  T  f  iY  Thorough  anti  practical  )n- 
-  -*■  L  1  •  sf ruction  ,given  by  n  ail  In 
Book-keeoiug,  Business  Korina.  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Shorthand,  .  to.  Terms  reasonable. 
Send  sumps  for  PaiiiDhiet  to  CORRESPONDENCE 
BUSINESS  SCHOOL,  151  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMU-Y  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

Cheap  kid  gloves  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  which  the  economical  woman  will  do 
well  to  shun. 

Making  up  one’s  bed  before  breakfast,  or 
soon  after,  is  not  the  neat  and  tidy  practice 
that  many  housekeepers  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  In  most  households  it  is  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  to  lot  the  bedding  hang  in 
the  sun  and  air  for  a  few  hours  before  put¬ 
ting  the  sleeping  rooms  to  rights. 

Skin-tight  sleeves  are  things  of  the  past — 
thanks  to  the  Goddess  ot  Fashion. 

Don’t  command  your  grown-up  boys  and 
girls  to  do  this  or  that.  The  telling  of  a  child 
who  is  past  the  bounds  of  childhood  that  he  or 
she  must  do  a  thing,  is  very  apt  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  antagonism,  that  will  grow  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  lead  to  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  results. 

fiowr-a  days,  it  is  not  so  much  the  material 
that  a  garment  is  made  of,  as  its  ‘'fit,”  that 
gives  it  elegance  and  grace. 

Dishes  must  be  washed  three  times  every 
day.  Are  you  doing  this  monotonous  and 
ever  occurring  duty  in  the  cleanliest,  quickest 
and  easiest  manner  possible f  Plenty  of  hot 
water  and  clean  drying  towels  facilitate  mat¬ 
ters. 

When  a  girl  or  a  boy  does  a  piece  of 
work  well,  whether  it  is  wasbiug  the  dishes  or 
feeding  the  calves,  why  not  encourage  the 
child  with  a  bit  of  honest  praise:1  Apprecia¬ 
tion  and  judicious  praise  will  go  farther  to¬ 
wards  inspiring  a  child  with  a  desire  of  doiug 
his  work  well,  than  all  the  cross  words  in 
Webster's  dictionary, 

A  gentleman  who  wishes  to  send  or  give  a 
lady  flowers  no  longer  presents  her  with  a 
bouquet,  but  a  box  of  cut  flowers.  We  hope 
this  fashion  will  do  away  with  the,  to  us, 
wicked  practice  of  wiring  flowers. 

ECONOMY  NOTES. 

I  visited  a  city  friend  lately.  We  had  cold, 
boiled  lamb  for  lunch,  the  Quest  I  ever  ate. 
As  we  were  friends  of  long  standing  1  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  how  it  was  prepared.  She  told 
me  that  hull'  u  dozen  whole  cloves  and  two  or 
three  lingcr-lengths  of  stick  cinnamon  were 
added  to  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled,  to¬ 
gether  with  salt  and  a  dash  of  Cayenne.  It  was 
cooked,  that  is,  simmered,  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  covered  closely,  and  turned  several 
times.  W hen  tender  (the  meat  should  not  fall 
in  pieces)  put  in  an  eartheu  dish,  pour  over 
the  liquor,  and  set  aside  until  perfectly  cold, 
it  was  very  appetiziug;  it  maiio  mo  hungry  to 
eat  of  it. 

I  have  always  accepted,  without  question, 
the  teachings  of  my  mother  that  if  a  child 
fell  and  hit  his  head,  he  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep  for  some  time  after.  I  remem¬ 
ber  her  almost  laughable  efforts  to  keep  a 
grandchild  awake  who  had  fallen  down  stairs 
und  struck  on  his  head.  1  was  surprised  to 
hear  our  physician  receutly  state  that  this  was 
an  old  woman's  whim ;  that  when  a  child  fell 
and  bumped  his  head  let  him  sleep;  his  brain 
required  it,  and  in  nine  cases  out  ot  ten  it 
would  cure  him,  whereas  if  prevented  from 
sleeping,  in  severe  cases,  inflammation  would 
be  very  likely  to  set  in.  MRS.  economy. 

—  -  — — ♦  ■  — 

SWEETS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

HICKORY-NUT  MACAROONS. 

Make  a  frosting  as  for  cake,  stir  thick  with 
hickory-nuts  pounded  fine,  flavor,  flour  the 
hands  and  make  the  mixture  into  balls  the 
size  of  a  small  hickory -nut,  place  on  buttered 
tins,  leaving  space  to  spread  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  NUT  CANDY. 

A  quart  of  maple  sugar  after  it  is  rolled, 
water  just  enough  to  dissolve  it,  boil  until 
it  will  harden  (test  by  dropping  a  little  in 
cold  water)  Add  a  spoonful  or  strong  vinegar, 
tarn  into  a  buttered  pan  tne  bottom  of  which 
you  have  covered  with  hickory-nut  meats  in 
halves. 

SUGAR  CANDY. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  water, 
Boil  without  stirring  uutil  brittle  when  drop¬ 
ped  in  water.  Just  before  you  take  from  the 
fire  add  a  small  spoonful  of  butter,  any  flavor¬ 
ing  liked  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  saleratus 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Four  into  but¬ 
tered  plates.  W  lieu  cool  pull  until  white. 

MOLASSES  NUT  CANDY. 

One  quart  of  good  molasses,  a  cup  of  white 
sugar,  hair'  a  cup  of  vinegar.  Boil  uutil  it 
hardens  when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Then 
add  a  spoonful  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of 
of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  a 
large  cup  of  hickory  nuts  or  pea-nuts.  Four 
at  ouce  onto  buttered  tins.  Cocoa  not  cut  into 
thin  shavings  and  added  instead  of  the  nuts, 
is  very  nice. 
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BUTTER  TAFFY. 

Two  cups  of  white  sugar,  two  thirds  of  a 
cup  of  cider  vinegar  and  a  half  cup  of  butter. 
Boil  until  brittle,  stir  in  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  pour 
at  once  into  buttered  pans. 

COCOA  NCT  DROPS. 

One  pound  of  fresh  grated  cocoa  nut,  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  the  be. ten 
white  of  a  large  egg  Mix  together,  roll  into 
little  balls  with  floured  hands  and  bake  on 
buttered  tins  in  a  slow  oven  until  delicately 
browned.  city  cook. 


HOW  THE  RU HAL'S  RECIPES  ARE 

COPIED  WITHOUT  CREDIT. 

C.  A.  C.  writes  us:  "This  seems  to  be  copied 
into  all  kinds  of  papers,  and  it  has  theappear- 
auce  of  helpfulness.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  it.” 

What  our  correspondent  refers  to  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A  FELON  CURE. 

Allow  me  to  add  my  mite  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  suffer  from  that  terrible 
scourge,  a  felon.  It  is  a  painless  remedy  that 
will  effect  a  perfect  euro  in  24  hours,  as  I  have 
had  reason  to  prove  within  the  last  few  days. 
A  lady  came  hero  who  had  been  suffering  over 
two  weeks  with  a  felon  on  the  end  of  her  mid¬ 
dle  Huger.  1  saturated  a  bit  of  wild  turnip 
the  size  of  a  bean,  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
aud  applied  it  to  the  affected  part.  It  re¬ 
lieved  the  paiu  at  once.  In  12  hours  thera 
was  a  hole  to  the  hone,  and  the  felon  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  1  removed  the  turnip,  dressed  the 
wound  with  a  healing  salve,  and  the  linger  is 
now  well.  Haviug  myself  nearly  lust  a  Huger 
with  a  felon,  I  appreciate  this  remedy,  and 
would  benefit  others. 

MRS  MYRA  L.  PARSONS. 

Tli  is  remedy  was  sent  to  us  by  a  contributor, 
and  published  in  the  Rural  of  September  20, 
page  027,  of  the  current  year,  and  has  been 
circulating  without  credit  in  Eastern  and 
Western  papers  ever  since. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

PORK  STEAKS. 

Cut  thin  and  broil  over  u  hot  Are,  put  on  to 
a  hot  platter,  sprinkle  with  a  pinch  of  sage, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  lump  of  but¬ 
ter,  cover  and  set  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes 
before  serving. 

pio’s-feet  souse. 

Take  off  the  horny  parts  of  the  feet  and 
toes,  scrape  and  clean  thoroughly,  singe  off 
any  stray  hairs,  and  wash.  Put  to  boil  in 
water  slightly  salted.  After  boiling  half  an 
hour  turn  off  the  water,  add  fresh,  and  boil 
uutil  perfectly  tender.  Pack  In  stone  jursand 
cover  at  ouce  with  a  pickle  made  as  follows: 
To  two  quarts  of  eider  vinegar;  allow  half 
a  cup  of  white  sugar,  three  dozdn  whole  black 
peppers,  half  a  dozen  sticks  of  cinnamou 
broken  into  bits  and  a  dozen  cloves.  Boil  five 
minutes  and  pour  over  the  feet.  May  be  used 
in  two  or  three  days.  country  cook. 

lemon  cake. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  cup  of  butter, 
two-thirds  scant  cap  of  milk,  three  beaten 
eggs,  one  and-a  half  cup  of  flour  and  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in 
jelly  tins. 

dressing. 

One  cup  of  water  which  must  be  boiling  hot, 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemou,  one 
half  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg  aud  one  tablespoou- 
ful  of  corn  starch.  Cook  until  thick  and  when 
cold  spread  between  the  layers. 

MRS.  D.  SNEDEKKR 

COUGH  SIRUP. 

One  gill  of  Jamaea  spirits,  one  of  molasses, 
one  eeaspoonftll  of  powdered  alum,  one  of 
paregoric,  one  of  liquorice.  Steep  all  in  the 
spirits,  and  beat  to  the  boiling  point.  When 
cold,  give  a  teuspoonful  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

TO  CLEAN  SILVER. 

Scrape  white  chalk  to  a  line  powder,  wet 
with  ammonia  to  a  cream,  rub  on  with  a  soft 
cloth,  and  when  dry,  polish  with  a  bit  of 
chamois  leather. 

TO  MAKE  CAMPHOR  ICE. 

Oue  pound  of  mutton  tallow,  one  of  gum 
camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine,  melt  and 
run  into  a  mold.  It  is  a  famous  application 
for  chapped  hands  and  lips. 

TO  CLKANBK  SPOTS  ON  CLOTH, 

Mix  together  four  ounces  of  white  Castile 
soap,  two  ounces  of  liquid  ammonia  and  a 
jjiutof  soft  water.  Mix  well  and  sponge,  a  l.j. 
- 

Prof.  fforaford’s  Itukfugl'owUvr 

la  PUT  up  IN  glass  bottles, 
having  wide  mouths,  to  admit  a  spoon. 
Bottles  are  preferable  to  tin  cans,  as  they  are 
safer,  cleaner  and  preserve  the  strength  of 
baking  powder  much  better. — Adv. 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

l  iiaiiiuiuuN  Approval  ol  Oeilicnl  stall. 

Dr.  1.  G.  Comstock,  Fbysician  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 
"For  years  we  have  used  it  in  this  hospital  in 
dyspepsia  and  nervous  diseases,  and  as  a  drink 
during  the  decline  and  in  the  convalescence  oi 
lingei  mg  fevers,  it  has  the  unanm  ous 
approval  of  our  medical  staff’'.— Adv. 


—THE  3 

BEST  TONIC.  * 

This  medicine,  combining  Trnn  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

l  are*  Dyspepsia,  fndigetion,  Weakness* 
Iin  pure  It  load,  .llulnr  in,(  lolls  ji  n,l  Fevers, 
ami  Neuralgia* 

it  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Liver. 

It  is  Invaluable  for  Diseases  peenliar  to 
Women,  and  nil  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  dors  not  injure  the  teeth,  cause  headache, or 
produce  constipation-  nllar  Iron  tnnh'cinr .<  do. 

It  enriches  and  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite,  aids  t  he  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  anil  strength¬ 
ens  the  tn line Irs  afiil  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy.  Ac.,  it  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper,  Tnke  tin  other. 
ii:i.i.  .mi,  tij  it  how  s  ciiKtucAi  io..  b«i.t  monte,  tin 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Kvury  Clitinuiftft  wv  litHkn  t!i»» 
u  LhrLtuicu  jirrvutiL. 

'1  Li*  ynr  iy*«  Lum*  •rmiatLIiitl 
iili»ijfi<l  pretty.  To  liilrHiluuiumr 
lei  wry  home  wo  will  $»*ml 
Finny  b»*vor  trlrl  free  of  •  half's 
you  *v » 1 1  ftcih)  fific.  for  Dohiiuni, 
c.r  y  Pretty  JJolln  with 
tifnl  lil* -tikii  ivittnr**,  nno 
Ih>\  ftutl  two  rfrhlollfl  with  aooui- 
I'lvte  WrirtiroLoof  |»IOcm,dfm«* 

•-«,  lint*,  r|>  «ik*,  A«*,,otin  eU'ynnt 
ifllt-lmliml  ll  ml  Autuirrat'h  Al- 
Wltfi  IsIkU,  icfolU.  Ar.f  AlftVf  IjP 

Christ  nut*  Curds,  on«  pretty  Hi  ability  <;ml  «ti«i  a  6up. 

Holiday  Hook*  A.'  L.  I3ABCOCIC  CO,,  Ceuterbrook,  Conn. 


The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  1885 

Will  contain  u  series  nr  papers  by 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 
Entitled 

THE. NEW  PORTFOLIO. 

Also  the  following  Serial  Stories: 

A  COENTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

By  MRS.  OLIPH  VNT, 

The  distinguished  English  Novelist. 

THE  PIltNC’***  fAsAtlASSiMA, 

By  HENRY  JAMES, 

Author  of  “The  Portrait  of  o  Lady, ’’ etc. 

A  M  A  Evil  1*1,  %  N  D, 

By  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT, 

Vuthor  of  "A  Country  Doctor,’’  "Deephav-n,”  eto. 

T II  E  PRO  1*  II  ET  OF  Til  K  G  K  EAT  8.1JOK  Y 
Aim  NT  A  IN*. 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 

Author  of  “In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.” 


TERMS:  AUK}  it  year  iri  advance,  cost  auk  iuick-  115 
cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier. 
Lowell,  or  Holmes,  §5.01);  each  additional  p  .rtralt, 
*1.00. 

I’ostul  Noti  a  and  Money  art,  at  the  risk  of  the  send 
er,  and  therefore  remittances  should  Bo  made  by 
money -order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 


HOUGHTON,  JIIFHIN  &  CO., 

,|  Parle  *tieet.  ItoNton,  Mass. 

\  PAM  PHI  TT  "n  the  home  treat  merit  of  OH  I  'll 
”  rOAirnUCI  ENNKVS  and  the  Tiitiurcn  llnh 

will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  Address-  Si.,  ,  <; 
I  KMI'KRAMCK  KKKOKM  ASSOCIATION,  New  Haven,  Coni 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 


!  FARM  TELKGIf  A  Pll  V'  or  KllOItT-ll  A  N  O 

Ltann  „ml  TYPE  WHITING  lice  Situations 
fnnin»n#»ij  '*  vi  F.vrrvF.:  Rfton.  .Tan*»«v1Mp  W  - 


A  GOOD  SAW  MILL 

For  $1200. 


Our  No.  1  Plantation  Saw  Mill  Is  designed  to  he  run 
by  8,  in  or  11  horsepower  Agricultural  Engines 
With  this  power  front. 


1,500  To  4,000  Feet 

of  lumber  enti  lie  ,'iit  In  a  day.  A  product  15  to  SO  per 
cent,  greater  than  can  be  ell!  with  m  v  ret  Iproeutlng 
saw  mill  with  the  name  power.  Tee  mills  are  com¬ 
plete  except  sirv,  and  will  he  put  eti  the  ears  In 
Clnc.tnuull  for  the  low  price  of  gain,  and  warranted 
tit  every  particular.  Saw  Mills  of  all  size-.  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting.  Gearing, &c. 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  tree. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO,, 

John  and  Water  Streets, 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 


ONLY  LINE  RUNNTNO  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORI  A  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Poellle  Juuctlon  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  mid  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  train*  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  alt  polnta  In  ttm  Far  WfflL  {shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  til t  point*  In  the  Mouth- West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  ticket*  at. 
reduced  ran*  euu  be  purcnu»>d  via  tills  Great. 
Through  Line,  to  all  l tie  Health  and  Plea.si.,» 
Resort*  of  the  West  and  Mouth  Went,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yoaemlta,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

aud  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Hhould  also  remember  that  tills  linn  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

Xtiii  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LiNE 
Of  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  he  the 
Fluent  F.<nii|,i>cil  Hu  1 1  rood  In  the  World  for 
nil  cutanea  of  Travel, 

Through  Ticket*  via  ibis  line  ror  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  t  icket  Dlllees  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice  Pres,  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Hen.  Poms,  Ag’l  Chicago. 
tlNO.  Q.  A.  iJEA  N,  Geo.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

,)17  Broadway,  Now  York,  and 
aui)  Washington  Ml.,  Boston. 


Virginia  Farms  Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes  . 
Send  for  circular,  A.  O.  ID  IMS.  Oninilim  Vn 

THOM.  <  .  I)  \  V  «V  CO*. 

FIN  I  NO  I A  I.  AGE- TS. 

We  have  Invested  million.-,  of  dollars  tor  En*t  rn 
corporations  and  Individuals  up  .u  ltcal  Estate  in 
Indiana  Wo  can  refer  to  those  wtio  have  dealt  with 
us  for  18  years,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  eol 
loot  principal  and  Interest  without  expense  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  In  Indiana  cared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
financial  business  attended  to  on  reasonable  terms. 

Write  f  .r  references  and  circular,  addressing 

72  K,  Market  *1  •  ]ii<iiiiniii>oliM,  Indiana. 

WANTED  TO  I,  LA  SIC, 

With  the  privilege  of  buying,  a  Stock  or  Dairy  Farm 
of  from  801)  to  400  Acres,  In  any  of  the  following 
States:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Mary 
land,  or  Virginia. 

Address,  giving  fall  particulars, 

Box  &:j.  Post  Oflice,  ill  mil  it  rou  eck, 

M  t'Kli'biauer  <  o.,  N.  Y. 


>  THE  M  A  SDN  &  HAMLIN 


'MATCHLESS’'  —  FRANZ 

ORGANS 

I  AWARDED 

HIGHEST  HONORSJ 

AT  EVERY  GREAT 

WORLDS 
EXHIBITION 

FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS, 

ONLY  AMERICAN  ORGAN 
^AWARDED  SUCH  AT  ANY 

100  STYLESI 
$22  to  $900 


-  “U NR  I  VALLE 
UPRIGHT 

PIANOS 

GREAT 

IMPROVEMENT/ 
PUREST,  BEST 
MUSICAL 
TONES 
GREATEST 

ELEGANCE 

AND 

DURABILITY 


FOR  CASH  EASY  PAYMENTS. OR  RENTED. 

CATALOGUES  &.  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 

MUSICIANS  GENERALLY  RECARO  THEM  AS  UNEQUALLED  v- THEODORE  THOMAS 


AND  PI 


BOSTON 

ibvtkbmowt  »i. 


NEW  YORK. 
AB.r .iv:s:l'mou 


CHICAGI 

*4’>  WAS Ann  AVK 


820  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  BE®  6 


^nxrs  of  %  tXIcrk, 


HOMK  NEWS. 

Saturday,  November  29. 

A  big  lake  has  been  discovered  between  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  and  the  Labrador  roast— bigger 
than  Ontario  and  Erie  together.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  said  to  be  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes  The  aju-x  of  the 

Washington  Monument  will  be  of  aluminum, 
aDd  the  block  has  already  been  cast.  It  is 
about  five  inches  square  by  seven  high,  and  is 
the  largest  aluminum  casting  ever  made. 
Lightning  rods  will  run  from  this  to  the 

ground  .  Portland,  Oregon,  now  ranks 

fifth  among  the  commercial  cities  of  this 
country,  and  among  the  cities  which  she  out¬ 
ranks  is  Philadelphia  . The  lumber  cut 

by  Minneapolis  mills  in  the  season  just  ended, 
amounted  to  8WI.724 .ODD  feet,  with  87,617,000 
shingles  and  72,957,000  lath;  au  increase  of 
27.U3t.000  feet  of  lumber  and  12,771,000  lath, 
and  a  decrease  of  2,428.000  shingles,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  season  of  1883  . The  next 

House  of  Representatives  will  consist  of  184 
Democrats  and  141  Republicans.  Mr.  Speaker 
Carlisle  is  already  assured  of  his  re-election, 

_ Considerable  alarm  prevails  among  the 

white  people  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory 
touching  the  net, Ion  of  the  Cherokee  Legisla¬ 
ture,  which  recently  passed  a  bill  excluding 

all  white  persons  from  the  Territory . 

From  a  careful  reckoning,  it  appears  that  in 
the  Di-trict  of  Columbia  there  are  12,719 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government,  of 
whom  5,840  come  under  the  operations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Law.  The  others  receive  more 
than  $1,800,  or  less  than  the  $900  a  year,  or 
have.not  been  included  under  the  reform  act. 
The  number  of  appointments  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  is  as  follows:  State,  77;  Justice,  184; 
Agriculture,  182;  Navy.  340;  Post-Office.  567; 
War.  1.924 ;  Interior.  8.481;  Treasury,  8,596.. . . 
The  Alabama  Legislature  has  re-elected  James 
L.  Pugh  to  the  United  Slates  Senate.  Tuesday 

. . . Coal  lands  in  the 

valley  of  the  Sabinas,  Mexico,  valued  at  about 
one  million  dollars  and  belonging  to  several 
Americans,  have  been  seized  by  the  Mexican 
author  ities.  The  courts  decided  the  lands  be¬ 
longed  to  the  wife  of  a  Mexican  banker,  al¬ 
though  the  Americans  held  perfected  titles..,. 

. . .  .The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  informed 
a  young  wife  who  married  a  mun  knowing 
him  to  be  intemperate,  and  thou  applied  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  con  finned 
drunkard,  that  she  voluntarily  chose  a  drunk 
ard  for  a  husband  and  should  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  drunkard’s  wife.  “His  failure  to 
keep  a  pledge  of  reformation,  made  before  mar¬ 
riage,”  says  the  court  “doe*  not  justify  vou  in 
deserting  him.  Having  knowingly  married 
a  drunkard,  you  must  make  yourself  content 
with  the  sacred  relationship.” . Malig¬ 

nant  typhoid  fever  is  raging  in  Kansas  peni¬ 
tentiary,  Leavenworth,  where  800  prisoners 
are  confined.  Sixty  are  sick  aud  ten  have 
died.  Poor  ventilation  is  the  supposed  eause. 
Prince  Albert.  Victor,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
PriucO  of  W  ales  and  the  future  Kiug  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  to  make  n  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  next  year.  He  will  be  21  years 

of  age  on  the  8th  of  January  next. . 

Joseph  E  Brown  was  re-elected  to  the  United 

States  Senate  from  Georgia  . A  Colored 

Natioual  Convention  is  culled  to  convene  in 
New  Orleaus  December  17,  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  colored  people  under  the 

Democratic  party  . Belva  Lockwood 

says  if  the  votes  east  for  her  in  the  various 
States  do  not.  appear  in  the  official  returns, 
she  will  make  trouble  for  the  boards  of  can¬ 
vassers . The  House  of  Representatives 

of  Vermont  refused  to  increase  the  Governor’s 
meagre  salary  to  $2,000,  but  added  $500  to  the 

present  amount,  and  made  it  $1,500 . 

The  only  remaining  liquor  saloon  in  Bladens- 
burg,  O ,  was  wrecked  by  Prohibitionists 
Saturday  night.  The  proprietor  was  struck 

bv  a  stone  and  died  from  his  injuries . 

The  drought  is  the  cause  of  a  general  alarm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  The  sewer¬ 
age  is  affected  aud  scarlet  fever  prevails  The 
schools  have  been  closed  . In  South¬ 

western  Virginia  aud  Eastern  Kentucky,  a 
regular  pestilence  is  raging,  due  to  the  us  *  of 
unwholesome  water,  necessitated  by  the 
drought  that  has  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time 

in  that  section  . Or  the  703  iron  furnaces 

in  America,  469  are  lying  idle . The 

value  of  taxable  property  in  Tennessee  is  now 
$226,844,184,  an  increase  of  $4,206,311  over 
last  year.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  State 

purposes  is 80  cents  on  $100 . “Old 

Eliza,”  a  pauper,  died  iu  Toronto,  Monday, 
and  $4,000  were  found  in  a  box  she  possessed 
She  had  been  supported  by  charity  for  32 

years.  Her  surname  was  unknown . 

Six  hundred  aud  ninety  women  voted  at  a 

recent  election  iu  Seattle,  VV.  T . 

. There  are  over  407,000  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  .railway  companies  in.tbis  country, 


not  includ’.ng  the  officer®,  clerks  or  book-keep¬ 
ers.  Tbe  wages  received,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880,  average  $87  50  for  all  clashes 

_ In  Hamilton.  Ontario.  Professor  Wiggins, 

tbe  weather  crank,  ha*  joined  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  is  going  thro’  the  country  calling 
on  people  to  repent  ......  John  Splan,  the 

famous  driver,  is  sure  that  Johnston,  the  pacer, 
under  best  conditions,  can  pace  a  mile  in  t  wo 
minutes.  He  has  paced  quarters  in  less 

than  30  seconds  .  Great  consternation 

exists  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  late  Spanlsh- 
American  treaty.  If  it  is  confirmed,  the  fish¬ 
ery  business— the  chief  industry  in  the  mara 
time  Canadian  Provinces— will  be  greatly 
injured,  as  American  fl-bermen  being  able  to 
import,  tbtir  goods  duty  free  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  w  ill  drive  the  Canadians  out  of 
those  markets.  Porto  Rico  now  takes  150,000 
quintals  a  year,  besides  largo  quantities  of 
pickled  fi<b.  and  Cuba  about  half  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  dry  fish.  We  also  take  a  large  amount, 
but  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Dominion 
with  regard  to  fi-h  will  terminate  next  year, 
and  there  is,  at  present,  no  prospects  of  its 
reuewnl  Tbe  Canadian  vessels,  too.  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  must  find  other  employment,  as  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels,  being  on  tbe  same  footing  as 
Spanish,  will  bo  able  to  do  the  business  at 
much  lower  rates.  An  agltatiou  for  anexu- 
tion  to  the  United  States  is  reported  to  tie 
underway  in  the  Canadian  nmratimo  Proven 

ces  . The  deputation  appointed  by  tbo 

Montreal  Carnival  Committee  to  wait  upon 
President-elect  Cleveland  and  tender  him  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  carnival  will  start  for 
Albany  next  week.  Krasins  Wiman,  of  Now 
York,  will  be  asked  to  form  one  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  The  Ice  Palace  this  your  will  cost 

$6,000 — double  the  cost  of  last  year’s  one . 

....  The  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
reversing  the  Scott  law  is  having  the  legiti¬ 
mate  effect.  Within  scarcely  30  days  after 
tbe  decision  thousands  of  gin-mills  and  dog¬ 
geries  have  sprung  into  existence  all  over  the 
Buckeye  State . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  December  29. 

Across  the  Atlantic  nothing  of  general  in¬ 
terest  has  of  late  occurred  in  Ireland  Mani¬ 
festations  of  ill-will  to  England  continue,  of 
course;  but  that  is  not  news.  Occasional 
agrarian  “outrages”  ulso  take  place,  such  us 
an  attempt  made  last.  Thursday  night  to  blow 
up  with  dynamite  the  residence  of  a  Mr. 
Hussey,  near  Tralee,  County  Limerick.  All 
tbe  members  of  the  family  were  at  home  at 
the  time,  hut  nobody  was  injured.  Police 
were  stationed  in  huts  near  tbe  house;  but 
they  have  caught  nobody,  nor  is  there  any 
clue  to  tbe  perpetrators.  The  buildiug  was 
severely  damaged.  Hussey  is  one  of  tbe  lar¬ 
gest  land  agents  in  the  county,  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpopular.  Shrewd  men  think  that  Ire¬ 
land  will  have  a  Parliament  of  her  own  with¬ 
in  five  years — but  England  seldom  relaxes 

her  hold  on  a  subject  people . 

...  In  England,  a  compromise  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  between  the  Lords  and  the  Liberals 
with  regard  to  the  Franchise  and  Distribution 
Bills,  or  rather  Gladstone  has  backed  down. 
He  declared  over  and  over  again  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  and  out,  that,  no  Distribution  Bill  should 
be  introduced  until  the  passage  of  tbe  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  by  the  Lords;  but  now  he  has  con¬ 
sented  to  introduce  the  Distribution  Bill  next 
week,  before  the  pas'age  of  the  Franchise  Bid. 
and  has  consulted  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Con 
servative  leader,  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
measure.  The  Radicals,  who  wished  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  fight  with  tbe  Lords,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolishment  of  the  U pper  House,  are  vastly 
disappointed  and  angry.  Several  nasty  fam¬ 
ily'  scandals  among  the  “upper  10,000”  have 
been  ventilated  in  the  law  courts  of  late,  and 
occupied  au  inordinate  share  of  the  cable¬ 
grams  to  American  papers  .......  W olseley  is 

still  about  Dougola,  waiting  the  arrival  of  all 
bis  forces,  before  starting  for  Khartoum.  By 
latest  advices,  the  Mahdi  has  only  from  15,000 
to  20,000  troops  about  the  latter  place,  and 
they'  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  100  a  day  of 
pestilence.  Gordon  is  all  right.  The  Egyptian 
debt  is  still  causing  a  world  of  trouble  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  latter  is  about  to  guarantee  a  loan 
of  $25,000,000  at  3>^  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  pressing  charges  aud  construct 
ing  and  repairing  irrigating  canals.  England 
is  now  treating  with  the  other  great  Powers 
about  the  “sinking  fund;”  they  still  persist  In 
their  demand  that  this  should  not  be  suspend¬ 
ed,  but  are  willing  to  give  England  time  to 
formulate  a  financial  policy. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November  29. 

It  is  said  that  the  exports  of  frozen  mutton 
from  New  Zealand  to  great  Britain  this  year 
will  amount  to  more  than  half  a  million  sheep, 
although  the  freight  charges  are  very  high.  An 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  carrying 


rates,  when  it  is  exoected  that  the  exports  of 
frozen  meats  will  reach  large  proportions. .... 

.South  Carolina  farmers  say  that  the 
drought  in  that  State  is  not  hurting  anything 
now.  for  the  melancholy  reason  that  it  has 
destroyed  about  everything  that  could  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  drving-up  process . The 

grape  crop  has  been  fo  profitable  In  the  Hudson 
River  valley  this  season  that  the  acreage  will 
be  very  largely  increased  next  year.  Peach 
orchards  that  have  not  done  well  will  betaken 

up  and  villas  substituted  .  Last  Spring  a 

body  of  Minnesota  farmers  organized  an  ex¬ 
change  at  Mankato,  und  since  then  have  sold 
through  it  $109,000  worth  of  butter,  at  better 
average  prices  per  pound  than  could  have  been 

realized  in  New  York . The  Agricultural 

Department  denies  t.lie  statement  that  the 
civil-service  reform  law  has  not  been  applied 
to  that.  Department;  and  says  the  list  of  clerks 
has  been  classified  as  the  law  requires,  and  that 
no  appointments  have  been  made  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Loring  since  the  law  went  into 

operation . An  egg-canning  business  is 

opened  at  St.  Louis.  The  eggs  are  broken  and 
dried,  sealed  up,  and  warranted  to  keep  three 

years  . Three  grocers  were  arrested  in 

New  York  on  Wednesday  for  selling  oleomar¬ 
garine  . The  farmers  of  California  are 

receiving  tbe  lowest  prico  for  their  wheat 
they  ever  accepted,  but  they  say  they  are  not 
discouraged,  nor  will  50 cents  a  bushel — which 
is  perhaps  a  fair  average  there  this  season — 
result  in  reducing  the  area  of  wheat  the  com¬ 
ing  year . The  low  price  of  sugar  seems 

to  have  put  a  paralysis  on  the  efforts  to  crys¬ 
tallize  sorghum.  Prof.  Scovill,  of  Sterling, 
Kansas,  realized  7,000  tons  of  cane  from  1.200 
acres  iu  cultivation  this  year,  and  made  some 
200,060  pounds  of  sugar  und  1.000  gallous  of 
sirup,  for  both  of  which  they  have  u  ready 
market,  but  at  prices  they  cannot  afford  to 

sell  for . The  decrease  in  wheat  acreage 

iu  Missouri  aud  Kansas  from  the  breadth 

sowed  last  year  is  10  to  80  per  cent . It 

is  said  that  $5,000,000  of  English  capital  has 
been  invested  in  Montaua  stock  ranches  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  current  y  ear .  The  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  of  Indiana  reports  a  decrease 
of  from  25  to  33 per  cent,  in  acreage  of  winter 
wheat.  It  is  reported  that  the  decrease  in 

Kentucky  will  amouut  to  30  per  cent.  - 

Apples  are  now  shipped  from  Boston  to  Liver¬ 
pool  for  62  cents  per  barrel,  to  London  for  75 
cents  and  to  Glasgow  for  $1  . Texas  mo¬ 

hair  is  bringing  a  little  over  40  cents  per 

pound . The  total  number  of  poultry  in 

Ireland  is  greater  than  iu  Eugland,  being  12,- 
746  048  in  tbe  former  country  against  11,384,- 

868  iu  the  latter,  an  excess  of  391,160 . 

Potatoes  are  selling  for  90  cents  a  barrel  at 

the  steamboat  dock  In  Troy.  N.  Y  . The 

Chicago  stock-yards  were  constructed  some 
20  years  ago,  und  tire  the  largest  In  the  world. 
They  are  capable  of  accommodating  20,000 
cattle,  150,000  bogs,  10,000  sheep  and  1.500 
horses.  Seventeen  different  railroads  center 
in  tbe  yards . J.  N.  Bruen,  of  Mon¬ 

mouth,  Illinois,  widely  known  throughout  the 
West  for  his  large  interests  in  lands  and  cat¬ 
tle.  died  last  Tuesday  from  a  cold  contracted 

in  Chicago... . And  Russia,  too,  is  to 

send  butcher’s  meat  in  refrigerating  curs  to 
London,  according  to  the  Warsaw  Courier 

_ There  are  94  varieties  of  wine  grapes 

grown  iu  California . Sugar 

is  fed  to  tne  cows  on  a  large  dairy  farm 
near  London,  England,  with  good  results.  It 
induces  tbe  cattle  to  eat  every  mouthful  of 
food  in  the  manger,  instead  of  leaving  part, 
as  cattle  usually  do.  The  sugar  also  improves 

the  flavor  of  the  milk .  In  Northern 

California  tbe  lollowing  prices  are  paid  for 
grapes:  Mission  and  Malvoisie.  $26  to  $30  per 
tou;  Reisbngs,  $30;  Chasselas.  $28;  Zmfan 
del  and  Burgundy,  $26  to $30;  Muscats,  $16. . 

. There  are  now  Jiving  in  Scotland  about 

2.500  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle,  male  aud  female, 
and  two-thirds  as  many— a  few  more  than 

1,800— in  this  country . The  opponents 

of  the  Scott  Temperance  Act  in  Canada,  con¬ 
tend  that  the  price  of  barley  has  been  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  cauvass  for  the  Scott  Act. . . . . 

The  potato  crop  in  Iowa  this  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  15,000,000  bushels - 'lbe  sacred 

cattle  of  India  are  represented  in  Texas,  two 
lots  having  been  imported  into  that  State  six 
or  eight  years  ago.  These  Brahma  cows,  as 
they  are  called,  are  in  great  demand  They 
are  of  a  rich  cream  color,  while  the  males 
have  a  prominent  hump  on  the  shoulder 
..At  the  recent  Fat  Stock  show  at  Chicago, 
the  largest  hog  weighed  875  pounds;  another 

675  pounds .  The  ostriches  at  Anaheim, 

Cal. ,  are  reported  to  be  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  young  ones,  about  forty,  are 
growing  nicely.  One  of  the  latter,  four 
months  old,  was  weighed  the  other  day  and 
lowered  the  scales  at  forty  pounds.  Tne  in¬ 
cubators  will  be  set  going  in  a  few  days . 


A  Splendid  Dairy 

is  one  that  yields  its  owner  a  good  profit 
through  the  whole  season.  But  he  must  sup- 
\  ply  the  cows  with  what  they  need  in  order  for 


them  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the>r  product. 
When  their  butter  gets  light  in  color  he  must 
make  it  “gilt  edged”  bv  usmg  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co ’s..  improved  Butter  Color. 
It  gives  the  golden  color  of  June,  and  aids 
five  cents  per  pound  to  the  value  of  the  butter. 
— Artv. 


Fur  Broil  "Iiial,  A«thni’tIo  and  Pul¬ 
monary  Complaint*),  •* Brown's  bronchial 
Troches''  tnanitest  remarkable  curative  prop¬ 
erties.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv, 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  November  29. 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  crops  of  Maine 
this  year  is:  Oats,  2,912  220  bushels;  wheat, 
750.000  bushels;  potatoes,  8,750.031  bushels. 
This  shows  au  increase  over  last  year  of  150,- 
507  bushels  of  oats,  37  737  bushels  of  wheat, 
53.266  bushels  of  corn,  and  a  decrease  of 
238.000  bushels  of  potatoes.  About  50  tons  of 
hops  are  thought  to  have  been  raised  in  north¬ 
ern  Aroostook. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  corn  trade,  says:  “Young  wheat 
could  scarcely  look  stronger,  and  there  is  not 
an  autumn -sown  crop  of  any  kind  which  has 
not  an  excepti  nallygood  growing  appearance. 
Wheat,  declined  Is.  per  quarter  in  London 
on  Monday,  and  prices  have  been  weakening 
ever  since.  The  sales  of  English  wheat  the 
past  week  were  68.568  quarters  at  81.  Yd.  per 
quarter,  agaiustbO, 102  quarters  at  40s.  5d.  per 
quarter  tbe  corresponding  week  last,  year. 
Flour  declined  2s  under  pressure  from  Lon¬ 
don  bakers,  who  have  reduced  the  price  of 
bread.  Foreign  wheat  in  London  is  gradual¬ 
ly  sinking  toward  an  unfathomable  bottom, 
and  how  far  yet  before  the  bottom  will  be 
reached  is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.  Maize 
is  firm,  owing  to  scarcity.  Oats  are  6d.  per 
quarter  lower  Tnere  are  no  cargoes  off 
coast.  The  prevailing  east  winds  are  keep¬ 
ing  off  expected  arrivals.  One  cargo  was  sold 
and  one  withdrawn,  leaving  the  market  bare. 
For  cargoes  forwarded  th°re  is  but  little  de¬ 
mand.” 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


PRODUCE  AND  BROVIblONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  November  29, 1884. 

BREADSTUFF'S  ADD  PROVISIONS.  AS  Compared  With 

cash  prices  one  week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2^c 
higher;  No.  3 Red  is  unchanged  Ungraded  Red  is  6c] 
lower.  Uobn  No.  3  is  Sc.  low  er. 

URAJ*.  Wheat-No.  2  lied.  s3Q<»8tc  No.  8  Red, 
76c:  Ungraded  l  ea. clvaHto  No  i  Northern  Sprlug, 
SKe-No.  2  Red.  JS  >  cinorr,  SI‘|  8  tfcC.  do.  Jam)  ry, 
a'-teac:  d->.  February,  A  %  i no.  March 
s-fhc  do  Apr II,  SOxSKrttc  do.  May.  9  Rye— 

Quilt  and  steady  No.  I  in  elevator,  sold  at  63(0: 
at, ate,  ttec.  Bakery  In  better  demand,  but  held 

above  tin' 'lews  of  buyers.  tuts  >cw  York  Xu.  2 
afloat,  MiltitMt,  und  uv  la  e  evator,  do  ing  at  50c. 
In  elevator  Special  December.  No.  8  45, t 

•  i> trainee  mixed.  4  ungraded  white 

Western,  4  c  low  mixed, 48c  mu  r.  d,  d  u.ixc"  West- 
,  ru  44  a. '<ic,  chiefly  4Ate««s*4i:  yebow  southern.  sue. 
Optiou  sales  New  Y  ork  No.  2.  November,  50Qe; 
io,  December,  lib,  -  48!4jc:  do.  January.  llViUutec; 
do  February,  l  Tvn46Vgc:  do  March,  lYat-tesc  do. 
May,  I64g  Atefyc.  Ocit»  New  York  *0  I,  W-  Ue,  351*C; 
Sew  York  No.  i  white  .‘,i  -w!  toe.  In  levator:  Now 
Y  ork  No.  3  White  -d»»  tlv  New  York  No  2.  S'.'Vtc, 
in  store  »nd  elevator  No.  2  Chicago,  S344C.  vo.  3  at 
X  ‘ac  ungraded  wultr  Western. S3«M8c:  wnl'e  State, 
34  ARtc:  ungraded  mixed  Western,  29«iS  c:  theop- 
llon  Rttiesot  So  veal  be  .  3  to.  do  Dec, moor,  32H1# 

do.  January  do  May,  31c. 

r  t.0CR.  Kkkd  *»p  ntn  f  tout  va  cund  Western 

uuoiau  I,,.  fi,83,*2 tutor  Inferior  to  choice -uper- 
11  no, of  which  Spring  wheat  at  *2  35  -  .75  an  i  Winter 
wheat  at  -i  io„  2.v,.  t  e  dU  ter  for  strictly  choice; 
*3.,oin3  85  for  poor  to  choice  e»tra  snipping  brands 
od  *  lois  and  line*  very  inferior  to  cnol  o  winter 
whe«t,  trade  xtras  a>  *  .•5  66  :  Ml -uesota,  rye 
mixture,  u<  *3.‘'J  9  l  c  clear,  r  ry  interior  to  fancy, 
*.t  3.10  *4.11(1  Minnesota  ‘'strate  bt,"  Uifcilor  to  fancy, 
at  *  .30  •  4  f.5:  paten',  po  t  !  •  very  co  i  e.at|i.  5# 
$5. 15.  ■  nd  very  fancy.  In  odd  teds,  lip  n  *5.25;  city 
mill  extra  In  barrel*  at  *4.2 »  » 4.85  for  the  west  In¬ 
dies  south  America  ut  *4  .0*1.64  No  2  (or  flue) 
at  $2.10*2.7  ,  for  very  P  feri  r  to  v.  ry  choice  bruiids 
in  s»  ks  and  lur  els  of  which  cp  ten  win  at  at  $2.  0 
in  aa  k>  ’  nd  win  er  at  3 i.S  m2  7»  soi  iup.rn 
Flock— <3  o.i  4.1'  f  r  vo  t  lo  v  ry  oud.  r  1.4b  j,  5  fib 
for  very  ged  to  strle'ly  f  ncy  straight  extras,  %  00 
iu $5.3o  for  fair  to  verv  cb  ice  patent  end  extras, 
lire  K«.utm  saii-s.it  »34:>.3  9b  to  sup  rflue  -i  te, 
latter  for  fanov;  ehlctlr  at  *8LIJ  .  S.Ji  Buckwheat 
FLOU-uuot  ila'Ul.'iil  2.85  per  llkllbv.  Pki.d  Quoted 
for  40  to  •  0  lbs-,1  *V2«  14.  to  arrive  ail  ai  mil'  30  lbs 
at  *l»<i UjW:  100  lbs  ni  *13*15.  Suarps  at 
live  feed  t  *ir„,t,'6.  cons  UkaL  8a  k  nn  unirap  r- 
tant:  Quotations  are:  Brand  vwine.  rk.85aB.40.  yellow 
vv.-oerti  s.rsr  bag  meal  at  l-0'di.3df  r  flne 

white  und  line  ye  low,  and  j  ii  for  toai  se  yellow 

Br.A's-  The  folio  wing  are  the  quotation-:  .Marrows, 
at.Ti  for  new:  mediums  at  *1,55  for  n*  •  pea  at 

*  fo'.tU0  ror  new;  red  kiotuy.  *2.6.!  for  best  new: 
turtle  soup  at  $2  SW®2.*0;  white  kidney  ut  *2.55® 
*2.(0. 

Peak— Green  arc  quoted  at  41.2bfornew. 

provisions  -Pur*  Mess  *13.25:  85  bbis.  family 
mess  at  *18.  Quotations  a-e  $13*  3  50  for  new 
mess;  family  tne--  ai  4i3;*13  u;  clear  back,  *16® 
J7  5’i  »'Xira  prime  at  *  1  Dressed  Hops  Sule- at 
54*e.  for  bacon  to  6c  for  light  averages,  and  6Q  656c- 
for  pigs.  CC'T  MfcAts  Pickled  UcLles  ii  tt  av,  rage, 
at  iteic;plckied  hams  !>4|c.  City  pickled  shoulders 
quoted  at  5H  »6c  smoked  (boulders  at  7'w7V4e  ; 
tackled  hams,  at  -ik&lncs  ‘tnok-o  hams  at  1 1 teg, tee. 
Midm.ES  bong  and  short  clear,  ba,r  and  half,  for 
December  an  January  deliveries  at  the  West,  at 
3,7;, o,.  closing  at  ■  75  •  bio  and  5.ouc.  a-dc  d.  Bfek  is 
quiet  and  unchanged.  Quoted:  bxtru  India  mess  at 
*i5w24  ex  r«  me  -  at  -li.50  s,i  pocket  at  $'3  for 
barrels,  and  *'8, Hi  In  tierces-  plate  beef  a(  *12-^13; 
family,  *13 a *11.  Bebf  Ha«s  -Quoted  at  *20.  Lard 
—  November  option  sales  at  7  8i,.22c  December 
option  sales  ut  ;,I2  (7.15c.  January  option  sales  at 
7.15  a.75 sc  i'  cbrufn  v  option  sate--  at  ?.!».*  r.7«v.  March 
oplion  sales  at  7  27  *;.*£■  April  c.o.ied  at  7.81c.  bid. 
Cltv  steam,  7.15  j  7  2ti*  No.  1  city,  «.-?4ve.  Refined  is 
quiet.  Continent  quoted  at  ;  60c  for  nearby  dellv 
,  r.v,  n d  7. Sec  for  December  and  January.  South 
American  quoted  at  tAJiSe. 

Bt-tttK  —The  quotation?  are:  State,  best,  tubs  and 
pail*,  2J,y  til"  do  Clue,  die:  Western.  Ii  48  >e.  for  be-t: 
State  dairy  ualf  orkins  tubs  and  palls,  best  extra. 
3K4. Ml*,  for  best:  do.  nrlme.  25  j-26c  co,  do.  fair,  20(»21c; 
do!  Welsh  tubs  extras,  25  2?c-  prime  22'<(23c:  do. 
do  good  1  n22e  do.  firkins  and  tub?,  flne,  24  25c: 
do.  good,  21  3.28c,  do.  firkins.  .-J.utelc  for  fine;  Western 
imlta'ion  rreauirry.  eminent  2d«2ti .  uo  fair,  18c; 
Western  dairy  90e.  for  best  invoices,  '7®ise  for 
prime:  W  stern  ractory  fresh  extras  current  make, 

12®  18c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Boston— Market  dul 
Northern  creamery,  30®31c,  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  dull,  quoted  extra  creamery,  30c-  western  do, 
30c:  York  and  Bradford.  20c.  From  Cincinnati— Mar¬ 
ket  dull  a:  20® 25c;  receipts  425:  shipments  20. 
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Cheese.  Quotations-  i2(312(*e.  for  tancv  factories, 
with  selections  t  129*(Sl33jc-  liaise  for  tine  good 
lots.  10<*10q>c  fair  lots  9<iiH«e:  light  skims  at  «(» 
10c;  skims  at  V.  7c:  Ohio  Hat*  ii  »1h*c.  for  best  814 
&  0*vc  for  fair  to  prime,  and  V«ilr.  for  common; 
Pennsylvania  skim*  i  Hjr.  for  prime  8i3>8tsc.  for 
good,  amt  iiilw.  for  common 
At  the  Mercantile  EXrbttnir  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Koston— Market  dull: 
extras  at  i2<4ai?Ajc.  From  Liverpool  Finest  nt  62s. 
<>d.  Foot  Philadelphia— Mn*-kct  quiet  cheddirs  at 
124jtHSc-  receipts,  I, <00  boxes.  From  Cincinnati— 
.Market  at  lfltc-  receipts.  210:  shipments,  to i. 

EOoS.  The  quotation*  arc: . State.  27<4  a  ?8c- Canadian 
2 Vo. 2  .l^o-  W i.-sterrj.  :-h>Me*3»*fr  held  fresh  lots,  22  '24c. 
I.lnu  (!  at  ?">.<[  i2iV»c.  lor  state-  for  Canadian, 

and  I9t4'«?i'^c.  for  West  rn;  luuiorted.  iH'«,i9c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  -‘call"  the 
following  figures  ruled:- State  extra.  S0c-  Ohio  ex¬ 
tra.  to c:  Michigan  cxira,  ajc:  Canada  cxira,  80c: 
PennsyivaLlt extra,  tie:  Limed.  Canada  firsts,  20c.: 
Indiana  firsts,  Iowa  extra  30c:  Town  firsts,  20c: 
T.lmed,  State  first*.  rnnn  la  first-, 25c:  t. lined, 

State  exi  ra,  214*0:  Limed;  Western  extra,  2t>c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Boston.— Market  quiet: 
quoted  at  24  . 1 80c.  From  Philadelphia-  Market  firm: 
quoted  at  29m  31o.:  receipts  1,100,  From  Cincinnati— 
Maiket.  firm  at  28c:  receipts,  200:  shipments,  ICO. 

Live  POULTRY  Chickens,  nearby  *  1?  Oa-Uc:  do. 
Southern  anti  We.r  i  n,  '.k,j  lie  fowls.  Jersey,  .-tate 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  ib,  wiuticdo  western,  9fali  c. 
roosters,  old  ?a-c  turkey  \  per  lb  ,  12*'4c.:  dueka. 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn,  ♦  pair.  7’icntgi.  do. 
Western,  per  pair,  ma-vic:  geese  Jersey.  New  York 
ami  Pennsylvania,  per  pair.  *1  P.>2:  iio,  Western, 
per  pair  »I,3.Vw1.Ta:  pigeons,  per  pair.  -J'wHk:. 

nRESBKP  Por  I.ntY.- -Turkeys.  Philadelphia,  IS<.t19c 
State  and  West- in,  i  Sc:  chickens.  Philadelphia, 
spi-tug,  selected.  Nr*e,17kii  so.  fio,  Jt-rse.v  and  Bucks 
County,  dr.)  picked,  i  micfic;  do,  Mate,  Pennsylvania 
and  Western,  diy  nicked,  12  .  ;t  :  fowls,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prim*,  Ilf;  do,  Mate  an d  Western,  dry  pick¬ 
ed,  low  lie-  spring  duck-.  Philadelphia,  per  lb.  17,,  18c, 
do.  Long  Island,  per  lb,  PislTc  do,  Boston,  per  Ih,  la  a. 
l-'C  do. Mute  and  Western,  per  lb,  8  ,  lie;  Western. 
Inf*  nor.  HUitc  sqitnlis.w  Mie,  per  dot,  J'2.3'lia2.3ii>  do, 
dark,  per  doz, 

Game -Partridge  s,  nrltne.  per  rmlr.  81 ;  grouse, 
prime  per  pair,  secug'  wild  ducks.  Western  mal¬ 
lard,  per  pair,  ;ijiatuc:  do,  teal,  per  pair  4",.OOe-  do 
wc  d.  per  pair.  2V  80c  quail  at  *  1  pen-  dozen  for 
sound  and  gUjil. mi  for  poor  to  tali  wild  ducks,  can 
v*»  back.  Havre  do  Grace,  per  pair.  82;  do  canvas, 
Western  p-r  pal  ,  *175*7-  do,  redhead.  Tluvre  nc 
Grace,  per  jiulr,  ;.io  <>  at.  do,  red  lieu  I.  per  put*-,  fibadhc: 
venison  W  cstern  saddles,  per  lb,  it  .  ibc:  whole  deer, 
per  lb,  8(*ICc;  rabbit-,  per  pair,  8$st40c. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows- 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ordinary . . .  8  3  to  8  716  8  7-16 

Strict  Ordinary . .  "7*  87s 

Hoot  Ordinary . !l  7-16  n  u-tfl  9  11-16 

3irlet  Good  Ordinary .  :<  13-16  10  1-16  m  i-i« 

Low  Middling .  10  1  16  10  5  16  10  5-l6 

strict  Low  Middling..,,,.  lOti  lOu  lots 

Middling..  .  10  7-10  10  il  16  lii  11-16 

Qood  Middling .  llty  10%  107* 

Strict  Good  Middling....  10  1TI0  !1  1-16  11  l  ifi 

Middling  Fair... .  11  8-18  11  7-16  II  r  ih 

Fair.... .  11  13-16  12  1  16  12  1-16 

STAINKI). 

Good  Ordinary....  7  13  16  I  Low  Middling . .  9  5-'6 

Strict  Good  Ord..  8%  I  Middling.  ..  ..9  15—16 

Fresh  Furrs.  Apples— Red.  82  50(5*3;  Baldwin, 
Jersey  per  double  headed  bhl,  $1.  3ir,-.7.i-  Greenings, 
8 1.23  a  l.  Ol--.  Western  New  York,  mixed  lots,  per  bbl. 
*1  .70  *1.7'  Pears  SeCKOI,  ♦  keg,  *A.,  i;  Duchc-sx,  gsivcij 
V  bbl:  Vicar, gJinJ.Sn  *<  buL  Grape*.  Catawba,  iViniSc. 
per  lb,  Concord  Western  New  York  In  lb  baskets, 
per  Ih.  0  lie.  Concord,  Up-river  V  In..  Cue ic,  1  rnn- 
hi-rrle*  Cap*  Cull,  choice,  per  crate,  *4  ,i4  25;  do.  per 
bbl,  <  3Via  4  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate,  83.75 
Jersey  light  colored,  per  crate.  i'J.fcqia.-'U. 

Drikii  yRt  fvs.  (quotations:  Fancy  evaporaieii  ap¬ 
ples  *<is5*e:  choice  do,  7**  a  I  (^<v  good  do..  O'H'xilc:  fan¬ 
cy  North  nrullna  sun  dried  appt*g  ilired,  Saitar,; 
choice  do,,  4.*  U*e.-  prim*  ilo.,  av, «  94c  common  do,, 
3<i3m>c  Vlrvlola  fmey.  iHc- southern,  3)$ to.;  Tenn- 
e«i  e  eo-rse  rut.  8(4  -88jc:  Kentucky  quarters,  4‘^«* 
inti’;  peeled  p.  ncbi  r,%iSl$e.for  best  Georgia;  itig.Sse, 
for  choice.  Pooled  peaches  N,  C.  fancy  UW:  extra 
fancy,  iba  10V:  cuolce.  tB-klWjc.  unpeeh  -a  halves, 
new.  quartirs,  Md.5(.*e:  plums,  UcadOc.  for 

Damsons-  huckleberries  14c:  blai  kberrtefl.  ^e  cher 
ncs.  12  II:  evaporated  raspberries,  V0.v<427c-  sun- 
dried  do,  2J  :  29>*C. 

PEANUTS  have  not  varied  In  price  The  quotations 
are  at  5 Mi  •  for  ixira  and  fancy  handpicked; 

farmers’  grades  at  3  . t  ic. 

Hay  asp  thaw.  The  quotations  are  us  follow*: 
Choice  timothy  hay  at  *1  good  at  kSotHfic1  medium  at 
80  N5c  shipping  al  75c:  clover  mixed  at  IliwSoc.  clov¬ 
er  at  60 *  8  c:  No.  rve  straw  at  Ho„.*>3c-  short  rye 
straw  Lt  65.  Tic:  oat  straw  at  10  ^50c. 

flora.- Quoted:  New  at  21c.  for  best:  19aa)0  for 
good  and  prime-  16  > 13c.  for  old  gi  uaes:  old  at  15,# 
ISO:  Pacific  Goa  - 1  at  1-  i.'lc. 

8r*D9.-New  Clover  quoted  at  8(98140.  Timothy  at 
81.60Jtl.64.  Llusted  at  *1.80. 

Suuau.— The  quotations  are: 

CO'  loat,  t-Wc;  crusned.  Gkic:  powdered,  c: 

granulaied,  64rc  mould  -A,"  s^fap^e.  confection¬ 
ers'  ‘A.  "  its  •  5  15  I6e;  itandard  ‘  A,'’  4  ll-|C  a54)c;  otf 
A,  5%  *:%c:  white  extra  ”C,'  S^aSIqe  yellow  extra 
••c."  4%  *5%c:  p,”  4%ft('4fltc:  ye  lows.  *%(94ite. 

The  short  price  (drawback  *2.82  per  114.1  lb.  less  1  per 
cent.  pi. 

Cut  loaf,  3  94  crushed.  83.06'  powdered,  83  1698.88; 
granulaied.  *  .33. 

Tallow.  Prime  city  is  6%c.  bid  and  6S-16c.  asked. 
Sales  are  52,100 lbs.  -n  lots  at  6%  «6  3  hi. 

Tobacco.  Range  con  tract  No.  !.  spot  qnotalioas: 
Commo  >  lug'.  7c  m>  dlum  lugs,  7%>-,  good  lugs  8c,: 
common  l»of,  L^c-  low  medium  b  ar,  9c  medium 
leaf,  9(*c  goon  npulurn  leuf  Mic  good  leaf,  |ij%c. 

Vegetables.— Quoiailous  an-:-Poraioes,  Long  Is¬ 
land  'F  bbl, at  -1.3.  *-1  '-0  > tab- at  8I.2V.«81  M):  Jer 
sey,  8  al  25  up-river,  8 Pal  25  »  bbl:  Western  New 
YurV,  Vbhl,  •'.ii  l.j'i.  bWeCI  potutoes  at  *3  50«i4 
for  Delaware  and  Virginia  Cabbages-  Per  1U0.  *2  g4. 
Onions— Ch.  etf.  white,  tier  bbl,  «l  a. I,  0:  do.  red  per 
bbl  *  ..V .9  1.75;  yellow,  t  /snail. 75  per  bbL  -quash 
Marrow,  Jersey .  per  bbl.  25- 5. c  do,  Hubbard, 
per  bbl,  at  7  e  a.*d.  Turnips— Russia  oer  bbl.  15c  u,*i. 

C  auliflower,  per  bbl.  at  82-4.  Celery,  per  dozen 
bunches,  at  |1,  Carrots,  per  bbl  at8l. 


1,1*6  lb,  at  $3  03:  do.,  1.006  Ik  at  ♦4.70:  Kentucky  steers, 
1.92 1  lb,  at  in*. ,  56  n  :  do,  1,891  b,at  9c,  55  lu:  Oxen 
1,295  lb,  at  *3  25.  do,  1,837  tt.at  *3  50. 

Calves  Councv  dressed  vcalssold  at  9(.612%0: 
City  dresred  at  lOotiHc:  and  ft  few  dressed  grussers  at 
5<a6c 

supep  and  Lambs -Total  receipts  for  six  days 
■:i),8-  t  head,  against  14,598 head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  Sales -Ohio  sheep,  82  |h,  ?Wc;  Ken¬ 
tucky  «licep,  ks  lb.  88*e;  do,  !W  lb,  3%.-:  Kenlui  kv 
lambs,  70lb  U, c •  Indiana  sheep.  80  lb,  ;•%(•:  Wosterii 
sheep,  104  11}  *3  85;  t  anuda  larnl.s,  SU  lb,  ;4()r;  do 
(coarse),  Sy  III,  5V*c:  do  s  lb  5e:  31  .rhlgnu  sheep,  93 
lb,  40;  Canada  lambs,  82  lb,  ’4sc:  Mate  do,  «n  lb,  5e. 

Boos  Total  receipts  for  six  days  5,264  head, 
agnli  st  i'l,«S8  head  for  the  corresp. .ndlo.  time  last 
week  Country  dressed  slow,  with  the  mild  weath¬ 
er  against  .he  trade  Heavy  arequot.dnt  ... 5iyc: 
medium  a  fi.it.L.c,  and  light  nt  7(!wh,o.  bn.es -Ohio 
hogs,  ,9ii  lb,  84. «q 

Wool  — Affairs  are  still  very  du'l,  and  only  the 
prime  grad<  s  show  any  steadiness.  The  poorquali- 
tlosare  sir  k  enough,  and  any  reasonable  bid  would 
he  aecrpted. 


Is  a  sure  protection  against  (ire. 
Thousands uf  them  In  use  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  host  in 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  depth  uf  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  l'UMPCO., 
I. net*  pari,  N.  Y  . 


HOOSIER  AUGER  TILE  MILL 


ISAIAH  DILLON 
AMD  SONS. 


(LEVI  DTI, LON 
(  AND  SONS. 


NEVERSLIP 
HORSE  SNO  Sand  REMOVABLE  CALKS. 


;  sww 


OAliRN  Al*  \V  AYS  Nil  A  IIP. 

An  en'lre  >et.  can  he  changed  In  live  minutes.  Costs 
less  than  the  old  style  of  shooing  rend  for  circulars 
and  testimonials. 

Biacksmi-  hs  ns  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  MKVEKNMP  HOUSE  SHOE  CO., 

3(1  I  ml  111  Whiil't,  Boston. 

J.  M.  Bktton.  5  Custom  Ilouse  Square,  Montreal, 
Agent  for  C'auadu. 


BRADLEY  BUTTER  BOXES 

T  he  sweetest,  elienpesl  and  iiiosi  aUruetive 
small  butler  pueknge  over  olTered.  Itutier  sells 
quicker  and  brings  lift  ter  prices  for  family  trade 
than  in  any  other  package  Send  for  descriptive 
price  list.  CHAM.  P  WILLARD  A  CO.,  280 
Michigan  St,,  CIIIOAftO. 


Ontirnnl . I  M.-.-l  Barrels,  Bide 

3VIT  Action,  Bar  (Front  Action) 
cks.  Warranted  good  ootor 
'  481B.  Onr  FarnoiiK  Numh'r21, 


importers  and  brkkders  of 


fiend  lump  for  illitstnue.l  csuloguu  of  Oum,  Koltc,  Watehea. 

r.  POWLLL  A  SON,  1H0  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


NORMAN  HORSES 


(Formerly of  Arm  of  E  Dillou  &  Go.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  tine  condition  Juno  1.5,  1891.  Iluve  uow  a 
large  collection  ot  choice  animals. 

STA  It  LES  A  '■  l>  MKALMB'  A  BTERS  1*0- 
CMTKO  AT  ‘OlUlAb, 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Central  anil  Chicago  and  Alton 
Depots  Street  cts  run  from  the  Lake  F.rte  A  West 
ern.  and  Indiananotls,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Depots,  In  Bloomington,  direct  to  our  stables  In 
Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  EROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL- 


SILKS  FOR  PATUr 

In  60  c«rn t  mid  *1  .IH)  pjtrkrt£t»\,  tl  tmi  toimul  nMDrti 
(>ur  20  cunt  r»A4  ni  Hi>«l  CmbiolilorT  ^ilk*  n*- 
lllMilnttcil  !i«»uk  n f  fnney  •tltcho^,  dcMl^nt  Ac  for  • 
wiUiMVfiry  #1.U0 ord«r.  YaLRSJLK  WORKS,  N 


STANDARD 


♦  I*.  *4.  (IAIIHABK  Tke  lle-r  HKKlis  In  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  P.Ttu.tNOUABT,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


OBLE  DEEDS»'"sGREAT««»BR»VE 


our  N ew  ( Tiromo  Cards;  -0  with  name  on  and  ele 
gant  present,  lucls.  Muuson  Bros.,  Mt, Carmel,  t't 


jl  r.O  Now  Cunlsjor  Mil,  nl,  JMST^ 

1  1 0c,  iiipkit,  f.  1 

UmJ  iillUiokonrtloloi  I’rcet 
I  1  Klr^nnt  lUiiif,  1  nhollju  *  - 

J|MirtBil  Si'nip  Dock,  1  humUotfH*  Chroma  Pic¬ 
ture.  ivHb  I'.iviiil,  l  n|bmii  of  (>errt)rr>rrmnlo  Plotting,  1  Pocke  Mnpof 
the  IT.  A,  AndCAlorutai,  lflaelen^\  Muni,  .»l  Chrrrt,  1  hand*ome 
Portrait*,  50  popular  Bones,  9  Tableau*,  ID  Parlor  Cntnoi.  al»o. 
Uinta  und  I  lulim  for  tliu  MouMtHYifa.  Ni‘.lV  Kiunnlp  Itiii.k  2.r» 


Price  R«duced. 

Send  for  Clrcutar. 


Heebners'  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  HPEEI) 

RE4U.  L.ATOR.  ^  ^ 


PATENTS 


„  c .  141  .  A  I  E  X  A  N  D  K  R  , 

SlJCOKHSOR  TO  ALBXANDKU  ,(i  M  (K.N. 

1C  I  Molirilor  nod  Attorney. 
2^  years’  practice  More  iliao  KM  Oil  patents  secured. 
For  terms  etc.,  address  No  70!)  (I  .Htreet,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  O.  Keferenccs  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
United  State*. 


HeelMiern'  I  m  pro  veil  Th  ronh  tug  >1  oel.  I  in- .  H^il 

lu  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Infi.rmatli.n 
Free.  Sop. ownersoC  Iwvei-tre-ad  pa*“Uts.  All  others 
Infringements  lleebiior  dL-  Hon . 


I.unstlalo,  Pa. 


7fi  < Tiromo  Cards  and  Tennyson's  Pnoms  mulled  for 
■  if  1**  on*  cent  stanins.  Acme  Mfg  Pi. .  T*.„rVf<>n,  Ct. 


t  II  EH  1 1  I  If  R  PIliN, 

l.arcc,  white  rapid  growers;  ...rfectly  hardy  and 
fatten  young.  Breeding  .Stock  uml  pigs  at  very- low 
prices.  Circular  free. 

F  II.  It  K  ITT.  Itulgewny.  Orlenne  Cn  ,  N.  Y. 


RK'II.HOHI,  IH). 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

Wo  mnnufmjhiiv  the  a ’pni 

Best  French  Bit  hr  L?' 

Corn  &  Feed 

In  tho on un try.  Send  r..r  I 

d'Mcrljitlon  and  prloo<,  -WiIIbIbIH  I! 

.  ■:  o:tw  Hi  it  \i  (  j*  .[•  * 

HniAr,  New  VoiiKicu 


THOM  (I  l.li;  II II  It  Ell  Al  RHHIItK  FAI.VFM 

A  choice  lot  of  both  s.  xc,  from  Two  to  Ten  Months 
old,  for  sale,  ut  reasonable  prices,  by 

J.  ANDREW  4  ASTER  LINE.  ' 

Lover,  N.  .1. 


Thn  following  hunk*  nro  pabllahml  In  nnnt  (.nmplllnt  form,  nrnny 
»f  then.  hnuiLiomol}.  ilb.slrx.ti.il,  wml  prln t.nl  frum  ulnar,  roadahtr 
Irpo  on  good  paprr  -  Mi.nu.ll  of  Etiquette  for  Ladle*  and 
i)rnt,l"m. a  Knnlcto  |.r,i|i.  i....iii  and  K“0d  brcndln,,  (Ivina  U.a 
lulaa  nt  mi.ilarn  .uinnmto  for  all  noim»lona.  The  Mtandard  Let 
4c r  Writer  for  Ln.llm  and  Otmtlnmim,  a  cornpl.'tr  gold*  to 
Sirroapondonofr,  giving  plain  dlrnoliuti.  f,.r  ll.n  e.m.pu'.niot.  uflnt- 
Icr»of  "very  kind,  wnh  In.uima.ablo  form*  and  wimple*.  Win 
ter  Evening  Ileer.nl l.nia,  a  largo  OOllMtlon  of  Aotlng 
Uharadaa,  Tal.lrvix,  Gamna,  I'.urlra,  nm.,  Tor  aoolnl  gathorlnga. 

rrlotio  djaairkal*.  Mill  (’railing*  nl  I.  ini';  Illiper'ind.  IJIa* 
agar*.  Ifenltattl.Hi*  and  IC«-u.1b.ga,  ..  laign  and  choice  col¬ 
lection  Tor  imhool  oxhltminna  and  i.uhiio  ami  prlrgts  rntarialn- 
menta.  Parlor  Magic  anil  Clio  laical  Expt-rliuruta,  » 
hook  which  htlUhnw  n.  pnrfurrn  h.in.lr.,1*  uf  a.u.Mtng  Iriok*  In 
magic  and  biatiuoilva  •xpariinaio*  with  aliuplc  Ag.-i.ta.  The 
II  flimi  (’dolt  1 1 onK  un<l  Fitmll.y  Plif  ftli'lttn,  nonuliilrit  liuu- 
dred*  of  «*ovllmi|Qooklii|S  reeulyi*  mid  Diqka  vi  buo^kQep^rn.alBo 
frillng  how  to  (turn  all  rnitMH  r  of  cumimm  aliiiiFiin*  by  attripie 
hoiiHt  ramrtllot.  xMiinnom  nml  In  Far  Away 

I <h ii <1  m ,  ft  verv  iiitcrc  «uu»f  wnd  in r  uei.ivu  b*>olc  uf  ifavrlw,  d«- 
torlidnif  paouiUr  llfb,  hAblh.  Diaitncr*  tnd  ouaroai'*  of  thfi  |u?o 
p|r»  of  fortd(£o  notlfUH-1’ ;  I'l'on  ^I*U  *  n  (.'onipUt^ 

Ktorlt ••  hy  Populnr  Auihorn,  i  -ri.n  :lhtr  lovo.  humoroo*  uod  dp 
tpclivu  MbifU’A,  Nfi.rict  uf  * i ml i <’ i  v  •  ifir,  i.  f  »dv«ttf.tjr«,  uf  rnilwnr 
llfp,  •w.,  all  vory  Ihd  rouimr.  Thp  Itittlix**/-  of  Wit*  Humor 
nml  Fun,  a  lare«  <Mlir*'Uftn  oriho  »<.f.  runny  itorlei*.  ikoiDbe*, 
anoedofiM,  popm**  ntnl  fhv.h*v«  Ih*hi  firtip-n  for«D(iio  yt>nr*  , 

f  UiiKtr  4i4'd.  rupFiil  Knowleilifi?  fur  III#  Million,  a  fiAndy 
book  uf  uNPful  Inrorniuuou  for  *11,  upon  abd  vurlou*  wub- 

J««su  ;  illuAtfUfii  Any  one  of  tbo  above  tniokt  will  bo  aoni  X)j 
mall,  poifputd  for T l» tpc  Oont*;  any  Flvefor  I  4  Cent*  ;  th** 
whole  Ten  for  SO  I'oHt.vi:**  MUmipH  tftkpa.  Thnno  are 

the  ohpRiM'Kt  boo**  ^vt  f  published,  and  iMuirautved  worth  fivr 
time*  the  money  afk*’d  for  ihom.  Thl*  offer  1-.  mndo  to  introduce 
our  pubU>’"'lft»i*,  Stiff* fnrt(nn  fjU'ir>iutr»,t  or  in >0**0  refunded. 
Addr*'".  F.  M.  I.ri*TON,  No.  #i  l*ark  J’lncr,  Nk*w  Vork. 


REGISTERED  GHESHIRESIHHi 

ages.  Winners  of  Silver  Medal  and  four  fir'd  r.rlzes 
at  Pa.  State  Fair.  BU  1'TON  B.  OS.,  ChUtcuango.N.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  ECC  FOOD 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

ftMITI  l»H 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STINCHIONI 


ridln,  r - - ^  Vr.ilrte  inad,.. 

with  ono  por 
Thu  Hpr.ngn 

i  ate i  siiorteu  according  to  the  tvHglitlliev 

,'.l (lal,l y^  well^  adaptou  to  rough  country 

in  ,  'nvV”  7'  Manufactured  and 

sold  by  nil  the  leading!  arringe  Hnil.h-rwaod  Ih-n 

h-r*.  Howry  Tlmhrn,  l‘»irnlcr.  Nt.  Idinlv 

:  h  RRHTT  RIIGCV  Ml 


Rides  as  ea:,y 

jonaswlthtwo  —  _  M,  nvr  lu 

lenuilloiiaridsliorteu  according  to  the  tvHglitihe 

carry.  Equally  well  adaptou  to  rough  couuti 
roads  and  fine  driven  of  citlr-a.  Mannfaclured  an 


Tho  only  Practical  Swing  stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufaotur 
ed  by  BBOOK.SsPABSu.NS.Addlson(  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 


A'ttU  HUHAL  NEW-VORKEB. 

The  foOouiinu  rate*  tire  invariable..  All  are  there. 
Jote  respectfully  Informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  u  view  to  obtaining  dtj/i-rent  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

IK'r  agate  1  Ine . . .  ,8u  een  i  a. 
One  thouNand  Uues.or  more,  within  onoyear 

Uiaertton,  porugutu  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  ord i.tb  occupying  14  or  more  Lures 

agate  space . . .  25  •* 

ii^a. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Ad»,”  per 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
iron  boilers—  lc-red.  iii’pcct- 
e.l  11  d  1  nnu  red  pi.vi.ble  to 
the  pu rchi.wcr,  UnarnDteeil 
a*  reprcsonied.  Ready  to  ruu 
as  soon  as  received. 

3  IIor.sk  I’owkr,  .  8250.00. 

5  3fX).00. 

7  "  l*  875  00. 

10  “  “  5A),00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  !>l  F’G  CO., 
12* ‘12 ifc  ‘204  J ncksoii  Street, 
PA  1 5>  Er*V  li.IdK,  O. 


LIVE  BTOOK  MASKBTS, 


An  Oily,  Non-poiaonoiia  Fluid 


New  York.  Saturday.  November  29.  1884. 

Beeves.— Total  receipt*  for  sir  days  9,830  head, 
against  10  908  head  for  the  corr- spending  time  last 
week.  Sales:  Ohio  St*  era,  1.42'.  it.,  at  at  $6,574^. 
Western  Steers.  1,017  do,  1,105  a,  at  85.40  do,  1,230 
tt,  at  85,50  do,  1,101  ft,  ut  8-qc-  Ohio  Oxen,  1,369 
ft,  at  83.il  4*.  Colorado  Steers,  1/36  ft.  at 
84  65:  do.  1,102  ft,  ut  8170;  do,  1.0S1  ft,  at  -$ic  55lti; 
Native  do.  t.l  t  r,  at  9c.  do,  l, lit  ft,  at  9*40-  do,  1,  80 
ft,  at  Sc.  and  yt  pe  head  do.  MOO  ft.  ut  S>*c.  54  ft. 
Keutu  ky  utet-rs.  tjnt  ft,  at  b5.s'.;  do,  1,271  ft(at*5*3J: 
du  1, I*/  ft.  htiiljc.  53  It  ..  ih  8’t  do,  1,(U2  at  8W-  do, 
1,283  ft.  at’J4*c  do,  1.1T2  ft,  at  rHc.  ics.tri  p  r  head' 
do,  1,146  0,  at  y‘41  :  do,  1,12.1  ft.  at  9kc  Indiana  do, 
1,10"  ft, at  -Afcci  Obi  .00.  1.113  p.al  84jc:  do,  1,198  ft, 
at  9q>c.  and  81  per  head  do,  1,1M  ft,  at  SUc.  less  81 
per  head:  Ox,  l,4iU  ft. at  *1.5  :  Kentucky  Sti-ers  1 .421 
ft,  at  BHc.  56  lb  do,  .1-1  ft.,  at  10o'  Pennsylvania 
Meets.  1,4S  ft,  ut  8>  25-  ao,  (,?S8  ».  at  *5  <..  ies*  *5: 
Oxen,  1,620  lb,  at  9c,  55  lb.  Mixed  Western  (-teers, 
1,250  lb,  at  *5  90;  do.  l,  1  3  ft,  at  8c,  a  >  ft-  Texans  937 
ft.ai  74ge.55n  minds  »teers,  1.-.4S  it-,  at  ic,  56  n>, 
less  50c  per  head:  do,  1,227  ft,  at  liter  do,  1.225  lb,  at 
80  45;  do,  1,277  ft,  at  85  30;  QO.  1,162  lb,  at  85  20;  do, 


WARRANTED  8URE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Scrb  Curb  for  SCiB  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soluble  in  COLD  water,  and  harmless  to 
manor  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALK  IN  THE  WORLD 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  Ac  SOX, 

Manufacturers, 

Doncaster,  England;  and  173  North  10th 
»t.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N  »  ,  P.O.Box3, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year... . J2.00 

“  “  Six  months. . . . .  i"io 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

Franco . . .  8.04  (10*$  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  <291$  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  la  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &,  SCHNIER, 

U90,  ‘29:2,  294  and  29(i  W.  t  rout  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York 
as  second-*;  lass  mall  matter. 


Friu 

1 

^MACHINl: 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


&n 


for  %  Doling, 

ECONOM  Y  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 


PLANNING. 
BV  AU.VT  BETH. 


care  for  Planning’s  shoulders  that  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  he  lives  through  it  all.  but  he  always  does, 
and  will  be  delighted  to  help  every  one  of  the 
Rural  girls  to  make  a  nice  list  of  gifts  for  ! 
the  coming  Christmas.  His  wise  head  is  full 
of  ideas  for  the  five  cent  pieces  and  the  dimes 
as  well  as  the  dollars  that  the  cousins  will 
have  to  spend. 


C  0  In’  O  MY’S  servant, 
Planning,  is  busy  in 
great  affairs  as  well  as 
small,  and  in  making 
his  acquaintance  you 
will  know  one  who  has 
sat,  in  counsel  with  all 
the  great  people  in  the 
land — the  generals  com¬ 
manding  armies,  the  iti- 
ventors  who  make  sim¬ 
ple  eh  ments  combine  to 
do  wonders,  and  archi¬ 
tects  who  plan  houses 
and  churches,  and  buildings  of  all  sorts.  He 
helps  the  farmers  in  their  work,  the  store¬ 
keeper  in  his,  and  the  postmaster  is  indebted 
to  Planning  for  the  ease  with  which  he.  dis¬ 
tributes  the  mails  and  puts  each  letter  in  the 
right  place,  so  that  it  reaches  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended  in  the  shortest  time  possi¬ 
ble.  Planning  saves  many  things,  but  bis 
special  treasures  seem  to  be  time  and  space, 
though  he  saves  strength  and  power,  aud  ma¬ 
terials  of  nil  sorts. 

With  all  these  g  eat  things  to  aid  he  yet 
will  be  at  hand  to  help  in  small,  every-day 
affairs,  aud  the  girls  may  learn  many  things 
for  their  work  from  bis  suggestions.  In  the 
kitchen,  where  he  has  had  his  wise  head,  there 
is  a  place  for  everything;  the  pots  havea  cer¬ 
tain  place  for  their  own,  the  skillets  and  pans 
have  their  places,  the  dust  pan  has  one  place 
where  it  is  always  put,  the  brooms  have  cer¬ 
tain  places,  and  those  never  to  be  found- when- 
wanted  things  that  nearly  all  of  us  have  had 
such  hunts  for  when  we  were  in  a  greut  hurry, 
such  as  sharp  knives,  the  chopping  knife,  the 
butter  ladle,  the  lid  lifter  at  the  stove  aud  a 
dozen  other  things  you  will  think  of  that  have 
plagued  you  by  their  absence,  all  these  will 
have  places  of  their  owu,  aud  time  be  saved 
in  that  way;  with  all  the  utensils  and  tools  In 
convenient  places,  the  work  can  still  be  light¬ 
ened  by  Planning,  when  going  to  the  garden 
for  vegetables  and  to  the  orchard  for  fruit,  or 
to  the  cellar  for  both,  bring  back  a  lull  load, 
getting  both  vegetables  and  fruit,  if  not  too 
heavy,  instead  of  going  twice. 

Planning  suves  a  great  deal  by  suggesting 
the  best  time  to  do  everything.  The  water 
for  washing  the  dishes  will  bo  put  ou  before 
meal  time,  the  wood  for  cake  bakiug  will  be 
brought  in  before  the  cake  is  made,  and  the 
fire  w  ill  bt*  brought  to  a  steady  hrat  before  it 
is  needed  for  bailing.  Before  baking  begins 
some  work  that  ean  be  done  near  the  stove 
will  he  ready;  apples  or  potatoes  to  pare, 
cabbage  t<>  chop,  or  something  to  make  the 
time  useful  while  the  oven  is  watehed.  You 
will  find,  I  thiuk,  if  you  notice  how  your 
mothers  work,  that  they  know  this  sprite  well 
aud  no  doubt  have  taught  you  many  of  his 
ways  already. 

When  cleaning  rooms,  making  beds,  etc  , 
take  broom,  dust- pau  and  dust  cloth  all  at 
ouco  to  the  rooms  aud  not  make  a  separata 
trip  with  each:  W heu  sheets  aud  pillowcases 
are  to  be  changed  find  oul  just  how  many  are 
needed,  and  then  it  will  save  a  trip  to  get  any 
that  might  bo  lacking  or  to  carry  back  those 
that  might  be  left. 

This  servant  of  Economy’s  is  very  particu¬ 
lar  about  the  time  when  everything  is  done. 
If  things  are  not  done  as  he  directs,  if  the 
breakfast  dishes  are  left  until  nearly  dinner 
time  before  they  are  washed  aud  the  pots  and 
crocks  left  all  day'  with  vegetables  or  dough 
drying  on,  if  the  beds  ure  left  unmade  and 
the  rooms  unswept  till  nearly  night,  Planning 
runs  away  and  leaves  the  house  to  its  fate. 
When  his  counsels  are  followed  he  stay's,  aud 
when  the  work  is  all  planned  for  the  day,  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  suggest  some  pleasure  and 
the  way  to  obtuln  it.  When  the  little  girl's 
task-,  are  done  he  is  still  near  as  she  cuts  and 
makes  dresses  for  her  favorite  doll,  or  goes  a 
journey  ill  the  big  chair  with  her  "very 
troublesome  ’  family  of  dolls.  Or  the  older 
girls  are  off  to  visit  some  friend,  or  out  to  en¬ 
joy  rides  on  the  loads  of  fodder,  corn  and 
pumpkins  that  their  fathers  are  hauling  to 
the  barn.  Something  that  they  enjoy,  any¬ 
how,  Planning  will  suggest  for  them  to  do 
after  the  work  is  over,  for  he  is  a  kindly  old 
fellow  and  plans  uiuny  a  merry  time  for  the 
boys  and  girls;  has  a  linger  in  their  eaudy 
pullings,  a  word  to  say  about  their  nutting 
parties,  uud  is  never  absent  from  the  games 
on  the  school  grounds.  Such  au  accommo¬ 
dating  sprite  ought  to  be  much  liked,  aud  the 
girls  should  listen  to  his  advice  about  their 
work  and  do  their  best  to  understand  his 
ways. 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  such  loads  of 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  I  am  13  i 
years  old;  we  live  on  the  Clamath  River,  and 
father  has  a  sawmill;  mother  takes  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  and  she  says  she  likes  it  better  than  the 
other  papers.  The  corn  you  sent  grew  well, 
and  we  liked  it  very  much;  we  are  saving  it 
for  seed  The  tomatoes  were  the  nicest  we 
had;  they  were  solid  with  but  few  seeds.  My 
uncle  has  a  potato  that  weighs  four  pounds 
and  three-quarters,  another  one,  three  pounds 
and  three-qua  tors;  they  are  covered  with 
prongs.  We  have  blackberries,  strawberries, 
and  raspberries.  A  friend  sent  some  nuts 
from  the  States;  they  are  growing  nicely. 
Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.  clara  l.  wood. 

[We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  Club, 
and  hope  to  hear  aomething  about  the  State 
you  live  in.  I  am  glad  you  have  planted  those 
nuts.  I  would  like  to  know  that  enough  trees 
were  being  planted  by  the  Cousins  to  make  a 
great  forest  if  planted  all  together.  What  are 
your  native  trees?  Your  uncle's  potatoes  were 
very  large  ones.  What  variety  were  they? — 
uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  don’t  kuow  but  it 
is  too  late  to  send  in  my  report,  but  I  suppose 
it  is  better  late  than  never.  Thauks  for  the 
seeds  you  sent  me.  I  sowed  them  and  they 
came  up  very  good;  then  1  transplanted  them 
into  other  beds.  I  had  some  very  pretty  pop¬ 
pies  aud  a  little  cassia,  which  I  think  is  very 
cunning,  but  the  ants  ate  it  so  bad  that  I 
didn’t  get  many  seeds  from  It.  1  had  one  suu- 
fiovver,  which  did  not  blossom  until  a  little 
while  ago,  and  a  great  many  other  kinds 
which  1  will  not  name.  I  see  some  of  the 
Cousins  have  asked  the  name*  of  some  of  the 
flowers.  I  found  out  by  looking  in  a  seed 
catalogue  aud  ascertaining  what  flower  and 
leaf  there  looked  like  my  plants.  We  sowed 
both  kinds  of  pens,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  we 
didn’t,  get.  any  seals  from  eit  her ;  the  chickens 
ate  them  up.  We  were  very  sorry,  because 
we  thought  they  were  going  to  be  such  nice 
kinds.  We  sowed  the  melons,  which  were 
very  nice.  The  tomatoes  did  not  have  ft  very 
good  chance;  the  chickens  picked  them,  and 
then  some  of  them  rotted  on  the  end.  Pa 
sowed  his  wheat  this  Fall;  but,  of  course,  I 
don’t  know  how  that  will  turn  out.  I  will 
close  now,  for  fear  I  will  write  too  long  a  let¬ 
ter.  Yours  truly, 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.  fannik  s.  ivks. 

Uncle  Mark:  — I  wouder  how  many  of  the 
cousins  are  engaged  in  gathering  and  pressing 
ferns  and  autumn  leaves  this  Fall.  A  large 
book  should  be  provided  with  paper*  laid  be 
tween  the  leaves,  that  they  may  be  changed 
when  damp,  or  whut  is  better  still,  a  press. 
This  is,  or  may  be,  a  very  simple  contrivance 
and  yet  effective.  A  perfectly  successful  one 
is  made  of  two  strips  of  thin  board,  each 
about  a  yard  long  ;  on  one  of  these  boards 
several  newspapers  are  spread.  If  flowers  are 
to  be  pressed,  put  cotton  under  them  and  a 
little  over  them:  put  a  little  paper  over  them, 
theu  lay  them  between  the  boards  and  press 
tightly  by  means  of  four  clamps  put  on  at  the 
corners.  In  this  way  autumn  leaves  may  be 
pressed  so  they  will  keep  their  color,  and 
ferns  seem  to  lose  none  of  their  beauty  by  the 
process.  With  a  little  care  In  placing  the 
cotton  uuder  the  petals  of  the  pansy,  it  may 
be  pressed  and  retain  its  natural  color.  But 
do  not  remove  the  cotton  from  the  pansies 
until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  or  they  will 
shrink.  VVheu  they  are  dry,  cut  out  pieces  of 
cardboard,  aud  fasten  the  pansies  upon  the 
cards  with  a  very  little  mucilage.  These 
cards  may  be  tied’ together  in  the  form  of  a 
book  witli  tis.-ue  paper  between  the  leaves;  or 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  port-folio  made  for  the 
purpose.  Covers  for  the  little  books  are  pretty 
made  of  canvass  with  pasteboard  liutug;  they 
should  be  bound  with  ribbon  and  may  be 
further  ornamented  by  having  some  of  the 
pressed  pansies  on  the  cover,  or  pansies  may 
bo  ]  tainted  on  it.  annie  krause. 

Wayne  Co.,  O. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— I  re¬ 
ceived  the  flower  seeds  and  I  tbaub  you  very 
much  for  them.  I  planted  them  aud  dwarf 
poppies,  sweet  •williams,  balsams,  foxgloves, 
snap  dragons  and  one  pink  came  up.  1  like 
to  raise  flowers,  especially  pretty  ones.  I  bad 
a  vegetable  garden  this  year :  it  contained 
potatoes,  peas  ami  beaus.  1  took  all  the  care 
of  it  myself,  and  weutto  school  all  tbe  time. 
Several  years  ago  papa  gave  my  sister  aud  1 
au  apple  tree;  be  thought  it  was  dead  but  my 
sister  thought  that  it  was  alive  above  the 
graft,  and  we  planted  it,  aud  this  Spring  it 
bore  one  apple ;  it  proved  to  be  a  Bellflower. 
There  were  more  apples  here  this  year  than 
have  ever  been  in  one  year  since  this  place 
was  settled.  I  will  not.  write  more  this  time. 
Your  oiece  aud  cousin, 

Clatsop  Co,,  Oregon.  edith  z.  Jones. 


Pi-scfnancou.s  §Mverti$itt0. 


The  Experience  of  on  Eminent  Lecturer. 

The  magic  lantern,  which  was  in  former 
days  only  a  toy  with  its  coarse  and  gaudy 
pictures  for  the  amusement  of  uproarious 
children,  has  been  improved  and  dignified  by 
the  introduction  of  photographic  art.  Com¬ 
petent  scholarly  gentlemen  and  finished 
speakers  have  done  their  part  in  elevating 
lantern  pictureings  to  their  proper  place  in  ar¬ 
tistic  education.  The  lantern  and  the  lecturer 
now  combine  instruction  with  entertainment 
in  graphically  getting  before  the  public 
illuminated  evenings  of  travel  among  the 
wonders  of  our  own  country,  or  the  antiquities 
and  curiosities  of  foreign  lands. 

Prominent  among  the  gentlemen  who  have 
dignified  the  lantern  bv  bringing  to  its  aid  the 
triumph  ol  pnutography  is  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia.  A  natural  artist,  a 
superior  photographer  and  a  fascinating 
speaker.  Mr.  Wilson,  has  attained  a  national 
reputation.  In  winter  he  addresses  large  city 
audiences,  and  in  summer  he  gives  his  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  at  the  various  camps  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  throughout  the 
country.  His  photographic  establishment  is 
known  throughout  the  nation  and  is 
enriched  with  many  original  works  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art  taken  by  himself  in  his  tour 
through  foreign  lands.' 

In  consequence  of  his  intense  devotion  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  Mr.  W I  Lon  some 
years  ago  became  a  confirmed  invalid.  The 
labors  which  crowded  him  in  connection  with 
the  photographing  of  tbe  Centennial  Exhibits 
in  l*7fi  first  contributed  to  impair  his  naturally 
strong  constitution.  In  these  labors  he  bad 
tbe  constant  charge  of  over  one  hundred 
artists  and  assistants,  and  was  worked  day  and 
night  beyond  the  reasonable  capacity  of  even 
a  very  vigorous  man.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  his  health  gave  way  completely,  nor  that 
life  became  a  burden  hard  to  bear. 

To  one  who  called  upon  him  u  short  time 
ago  Mr.  W  i  isoti  told  the  stoi  y  of  his  illness, 
and  bis  restoration. 

"Run  down?’1  he  said,  "Well  you  may  say 
so,  when  1  tell  you  that  the  Insurance  men 
wouldn’t  touch  iue.  I  had  policies  in  two  of 
our  best  companies,  and  1  wuuted  more  in¬ 
surance.  Both  of  them  refused  me.  And 
yet,  one  year  afterwards  one  of  them  very 
gladly  took  a  new  risk  on  me,  and  tbe  other 
was  willing  to.  This  was.  of  course,  after  I 
had  fully  recovered.  Tell  yon  how  it  was. 
The  strum  ou  me  had  been  too  great  I  ran 
down,  down,  down,  gradually.  Although  I 
had  au  excellent  constitution,  and  had  lived  a 
strictly  temperate  life,  1  was  so  much  pros¬ 
trated  that  tor  a  long  time  1  could  not  sleep 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  in  the  course  of  a 
night.  I  suffered  with  acute  neuralgia ,  and 
with  headaches,  which,  when  then  came  on 
suddenly ,  would  rentier  me  powerless  to  think 
or  act.  My  appetite  became  capricious,  and 
I  could  eat.  only  a  small  quuutity  of  food  at  a 
time.  My  digestion  was  demoralized.  My 
throat  gave  me  trouble ,  and  1  began  to  be 
af  raid  1  had  chrome  bronchitis. 

“One  day.  five  or  six  yeurs  ago,  when  I  was 
suffering  with  out*  of  my  terrible  headaches,  a 
friend  w  hose  mother  had  been  cured  of  rheu¬ 
matism  by  the  Compound  Oxygen  treatment, 
said  to  me  ‘Why  don’t  you  try  oxygen?’  1 
laughed  at  the  idea,  for  I  had  no  faith  that 
such  a  thing  could  reach  my  case.  Mill  I 
went  to  Starkey  &  Pnlen’s  office  in  Girard 
street,  and  inquired  into  it.  1  took  a  few 
inhalations,  and  lau-hedat  it  again.  But  1 
saw  that.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  were  fair  aud 
truthful  gentlemen,  and  1  determined  to  give 
their  Compound  Oxygen  a  very  thorough 
trial.  There  was  nothing  unpleasant  in  it, 
aud  1  had  no  fear  that  It.  would  harm  me.  In 
any  event  it  could  not  make  me  worse  than  I 
was.  1  took  the  inhalations  hopefully  and 
faithfully  Hoon.  say  in  less  that  a  month,  l 
began  to  feel  a  great  change  for  the  better. 
My  first  symptom  ot  improvement  was  that 
the  headaches  were  Jess  frequent,  and  by  no 
means  as  painful  as  they  bad  been.  Then  1 
began  to  get  better  sleep  That  strained  and 
wearied  feeling  of  hotly  departed,  and  with  it 
the  mental  depression  under  w  hicb  1  had 
labored.  \Vta«n  those  frightful  headaches 
were  at  their  worst,  they  would  sometimes 
last  all  day.  Kow  when  ttiey  came.  It  would 
be  hardly  an  hour  from  the  first  indications 
by  buzzing  iu  my  ears  and  tingling  in  my 
finger  tips  until  the  headache  wus  over. 

"Well,  l  might  tell  you  a  loug  story  about 
it,  but  to  lie  brief,  1  recinrrcd  my  health. 
Throat  trouble  went  away  and  I  had  a  decid¬ 
ed  increase  of  lung  power.  My  yood  appetite 
returned  as  in  former  days.  My  digestive 
organs  became  able  to  take  care  of  ail  the 
food  I  gave  them  to  dispose  of.  In  short  I  was 
good  as  new. 

" Most  of  this  was  accomplished  in  three  or 
four  months.  But  as  1  had  been  so  much  run 
down  ami  wanted  my  restoration  to  lie  noth 
complet  e  and  permanent,  I  continued  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  over  a  year,  varying  it  from  time  to 
time  in  amount  and  method.  At  times  I 
would  omit  it  for  several  weeks,  and  then 
return  to  it  again.  It  is  about  three  years 
since  I  finished  my  regular  course.  Bow  1 
•  rt  to  it  ODOfl  iu  a  while  in  case  i  take 
cold  or  am  subject  to  any  extraordinary  phy¬ 
sical  or  mental  strain. 

"I  went  abroad  iu  18*2,  taking  a  protracted 
and  somewhat  laborious  trip  through  Egypt, 
Arabia,  aud  Palestine.  1  was  beyond  the 
ordinary  conveniences  of  comfortable  travel 
and  had  to  spend  much  of  mv  time  on  camels 
and  lodo  a  great  deal  of  walking  and  climb¬ 
ing.  I  found  l  could  stand  any  amount  of 
exposure.  1  could.  tramp  tue  hill  of  Arabic 
Tel  via,  as  easily  as  anv  of  my  three  compan¬ 
ions.  So  hearty  and  joyful  was  l  that  our  old 
dragoman  said  to  me  "You  always  make  my 
heart  glad  when  1  am  in  trouble.’  In  all  my 
tours  abroad  1  bad  but  two  returns  of  severe 
headache;  one  at  Mount  Serval,  the  other  at 
Uesorse  Philippi.  1  could  eat  anything  that 
was  set  before  tue,  and  eat  it  freely'. 

“Since  my  return  to  this  country,  I  have 
engaged  in  my  old  duties  with  more  than  for¬ 
mer  activity.  1  have  lectured  a  great  deal, 
and  often  in  the  open  air,  without  any  ret  uni 
of  th  roat  trouble.  1  have  attended  without 


difficulty  to  the  details  of  my  large  photo¬ 
graphic  business.  I  used  to  be  susceptible  to 
colds:  having  them,  in  fact  ,  from  November 
to  May;  one  on  top  of  another.  Now'  I  have 
had,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  only  two  colds 
in  three  years,  though  I  have  been  fully  sub¬ 
jected  to  every  description  of  drafts.  I  enjoy 
my  eating  aud  I  sleep  w  ell  It  used  to  tire 
me  to  work  my  lanterns  for  an  hour.  Now  I 
can  easily  do  it  for  hco  hours  without  fatiffue. 
My  weight  is  about  tbe  same  as  of  old;  say 
185  pounds.  I  can  work,  as  a  regular  thing, 
about  seventeen  hours  a  day ,  and  my  work 
never  I  ires  me. 

"I  do  not  recommend  Compound  Oxygen 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  well  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  Is  not  satisfied  unless  cured  in 
twenty  fonr  hours.  But.  for  those  who  have 
patience  and  try  it  faithfully,  and  to  obey 
directions  implicitly,  I  consider  it  the  grand¬ 
est  vitalizer  and  restorer  in  existence.  To  myr 
use  of  it  1  attribute  my  present  state  of  good 
healt  h.  You  may  quote  me  as  say  ing  all  that.’’ 

In  t  hese  busy  days  of  mercantile  and  pro¬ 
fessional  activity,  t  here  are  thousands  of  over¬ 
worked  gentlemen  who  arc  as  greatly  run 
down  as  Mr,  Wilson  was.  Their  restoration 
may  be  as  complete  as  his,  if  they  wilt  try  a 
course  of  Compound  Oxygen.  To  know  all 
about  this  invaluable  vitulizer  and  restorer, 
call  on  or  address  Dns.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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REMEMBER! 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

clubs  with  the  WEEKLY  IN¬ 
TER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  III.,  in¬ 
cluding  our  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution,  for  $2.65. 

With  the  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with 
its  Household  Supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distribution,  for  $2. 1  5. 

NOTICE ! 

Subscribe  through  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Send 
to  the  above  journals  for 
Tree  specimen  copies. 

-ANTHEM  BOOKS 


Perkins’  Easy  Anthems-  W.  O  Perkins.  Anew 
book  containing  84  Anthems  or  the  best  quality, 
and  not  difficult.  *  I,  or  *9  per  doz. 

American  Anthem  Book.  Johnson,  Tenney  & 
Abbey.  108  Anthems  ot  good  character,  and  not 
difficult.  *1.35,  or  #12  per  doz. 

Perkins*  Aui linn  Book.  W.  O.  Perkins.  Large, 
varied,  and  easy  colh  ction,  which  has  sold  largely 
for  years.  *t.*>0,  or  $18.50  per  doz. 

Anthem  Hurp.  W.  O.  i'erkins.  88  Anthems,  30 
Chants  nnd  Responses  of  tine  quality,  and  moder¬ 
ately  difficult.  $1.35,  or  $12  per  doz. 

Emerson's  Book  of  Anthem*.  L.  O.  Emerson. 
240  pages.  Anthems  of  convenient  length,  very 
graceful  and  melodious.  Moderately  difficult.  $1.25, 
or  *12  per  doz. 

Dow’s  Collection  of  Responses  ami  Senten¬ 
ces.  80  short  pieces  of  the  best  character.  80  ets., 
or  $7.20  per  doz. 

Dressier’*  Sncred  Selections-  The  largest  and 
fullest  collection.  225  pieces  852  large  pages.  *1.50 
or  $13.51)  per  doz. 

Gem  Kleaner.  J.  M.  Chadwick.  Rich  and  taste¬ 
ful  music.  $1,  or  $9  per  doz. 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. . 867  Broadway,  New  York. 


Christmas  Package  Free ! 

Oar  New  t  liristmHM  Package  »»aiu  all  the  following 
•ute/ul  preemt*  for  t).  ■  UM.l.iyt  :  1  Nio:  Imported  Scrap  Rook, 
slic  ea;  *  iuehci;  I  Cttomn  Picture,  with  Perl.  a  pretty 
insnu  I  ornament :  ou  Detalcoaiaulc  or  Tru.n»fer  JVtures,  in  neat 
mho  in  ;  t  veiy  hftO'txoma  Christmas  Card-  HooKt.er'*  Musical 
{'hart,  a  complete  sc.f  (mlriiL-tor  for  the  Plano-:-  Organ;  Pine 
Portraits  of  G-org-e  Warilurtoo,  Thoms?  Jctli.— -  mi,  Abraham 
Lincoln  amt  ,Kn>'.-  A.  Garfle.l,  20  new  ami  Pup', 'or  Songs;  10 
new  Par'.or  Gaults  9  Parlor  Tn  itsti*;  73  <3,od  Ootting  and 
Other  Ttrrv.pt>.  Special  Offer  I  If  on  receipt  of  Twenty* 
live  Cents  m  poetnoe  I  -  *  .end  on/  .’-7“  lo-puyc, 

Ct  r  iiunin  illuueauJ  Vltyaiy  “t.-A  Fumttf  paper,  The  r  Ire- 
sltle  lit  Home,  fur  Three  Month*,  ikeabtn-e  valuable 
pftckiiyr  Krvfa  mail  liott-puirL  Till*  llhral  oiTvr  11  niaat*  to 
introduce  our papet  Oita  tn*vi  bomce.  Quarantctd  or 

mr>ntu  r*f" H  i'd.  Furfl.uftwc  will  *end  five  pubterlptious  and 
five  tfhriNtfUaft  Pari  ago*  ri**>e  m»«iiou  t&ls  pip<r-  Adiiresa, 

K  II.  MOOK V.  CO.,  rupk  IMiwjl,  Sc w  York. 


CARDS 


20  Hidden  Name  10  cts. 

(l  |iapYi  i/H:..  yoar  war.,c  h-ldi »  by  hand 
holding  flower,  tmsarli.  £>0  New  I  in- 

[mrtod Embossed  Chrome*  lire 

4  pin  k,  :,0  cts.  (not  omboMcd  edge  at  on 
lhort  adterlhcu  for  Iflc.  but  each  flower 
2cc.  completely  c-mhosaedT  New 
»S5  Sample  Kook,  Illustrated  Premium  List  Ac.  cent  FREE 
wIlhfachoKler.  t  A  EXTOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


C  fi  Splendid  Chromos  with  name,  10  cts.  5  packs  and 
0  U  Rolled  Gold  Ring  50e.  E.R.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct, 


PERSONALS. 

Wiscons  n  elected  the  youngest  Congress¬ 
man— Robert  M,  La.  Follette,  aged  ’28  years. 

Talk  af  Washington  is  that.  Colonel  F.  B 
Grant  has  strong  hopes  of  soon  securing  an 
appointment  in  the  Ouartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army. 

Mrss  Vera  Manning,  niece  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  is  to  take  the  veil  early  in  December. 
She  brings  to  the  Church  #300.000,  which  she 
inherited  under  her  uncle’s  (Mr.  Charles  Man¬ 
ning's)  will. 

Since  lust  September  Emperor  William  has 
had  five  severe  fainting  tits,  his  vitality  falling 
very  low  after  each  attack,  and  it  is  feared  at 
the  Berlin  Court  that  he  will  die  before  the 
year  is  ended. 

The  Princeof  Naples,  King  Humbert's  heir, 
a  lad  of  l'i,  is  weak  in  mi  id  and  body.  His 
parents  are  first  cousins.  His  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment  is  talking  English,  which  he  learned 
from  English  nurses  and  governesses, 

A  woman  In  Uuiou  Spring*,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  an  inveterate  smoker,  has  succumbed.  She 
was  boru  in  1772,  and  has  used  the  weed  for 
ov  t  50  years.  Three  of  her  children  survive 
her,  the  oldest  being  at  the  ahe  of  73  years. 

Mr.  Jacob  Huntsbahuer,  now  living  at 
Germantown,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pa.,  November  15,  1731,  and  Is  therefore 
exactly  103  years  old.  He  has  voted  every 
Democratic  Presidential  ticket  from  Jefferson 
to  Cleveland. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  the  man  who  led  the 
first  batch  of  emigrants  across  the  Plains  to 
California,  in  1849,  and  stayed  there  and  got 
rich,  never  had  even  the  smallest  mining  in¬ 
terest.  His  name  was  Martin  Murphy;  he  be¬ 
gan  raising  cattle,  and  kept  at  it,  and  has  just 
died  at  San  Jose,  80  years  old  and  worth 
$3,000,000.  ■ 

The  officers  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  warn  farmers  against  one 
H.  M.  Pollard,  who  makes  a  worthless  fertili¬ 
zer.  and  who  sometimes  calls  himself  “Prof.” 
George  H.  Stockbridge,  a  brother  to  Prof. 
Stoekbridge  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College.  He  is  a  rtiun  about  03  years  old, 
5  feet  7'X  inches  high,  weighs  about  180 
pounds,  and  has  sandy  gray  whiskers  and  gray 
heir.  The  Eye-opener  exposed  this  swindler 
three  months  ago. 
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LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

,  This  Meal  li  tho  prnduut  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed. 
Linseed  being  Us  olDor  name. 

The  reason  wlo  Linseed  Meal  is  thu  most  nutrll 
ions  Of  all  roods  Is  because  It  contains  tho  largest  pro- 
porti  u  of  nitrogenous  "UbHlanee: 

File  effects  of  N 1 trugefiuu  -.  Foods,  such  as  I.I.skekd 
Mi.a!„  may  be  briefly  hummed  up  as  follow*: 

>-  l"  U  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  they  ae 
quire  a  value  as  food  not  attalnab'eln  any  other  way. 

2.  They  u<ld  a  great  value  to  the  dab  v. 

3.  They  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

4.  rjicy  promote  a  healthy  ucUriey'iu  all  the  or  fins. 

5.  Tl.ey  increase  the  fertility  or  tin-  soil  ov  etirleti- 
lng  the  manure  of  auimaL  fed  with  them.  ‘ 

6.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  tn  a 
healthy  condition  Lluxcd  Meal  has  hern  frequently 
used  in  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  faded  to  prevent 
its  spread. 

U  Is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  hem  tli  from  the  use  f>r  Linseed  Meal  It.  must  be 
red  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  anim  I 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseed 
Meal. 

;  r'~Flenso  -end  in  a -ample  order  or  for  elreular 
and  prices  Orders  will  he  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties; 

Cleveland  Llnm-ed  Oil  Co..  Cleveland,  Oli'o 
Toledo  I. insert!  Oil  I  II.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Detroit  l.iuseed  Oil  Co..  J»et  roll.  Michigan. 

I  1*.  Lv.tlls  <V  <  o.,  India  on  polii.  Ind 
8t  Paul  I  Disced  0.1  Co  .  wr.  Foul,  Hum. 

<;*"  fuwatl  l.mw.  ed  Oil  Co.,  Cinriimnll.  o|,|o. 
Ceil i rul* 1. 1 n seed  Oil  Co.,  Hunan*  <  i r y  y|w. 

SA  I  ■»“  ONONDAGA  F.  F, 

”  ^  1  *  Onl.  ff  on  Tattle  Sjt  /.  T. 

The  purest,  rtroHyiat,  heel  and  cheapest  Salt 
made. 

WARRANTED  AH  PURE  AS  ANY  SALT  IN  Till;  MARKET. 
^  TRIUMPHANT  EVERYWHERE. 

Lit  triumphed  at  Buffalo  In  1>«7,  *  curing  25  of 
the  St)  fnbs  of  but  i  or  declared  best  by  the  Judges. 
-  It  signally  triumphed  In  in  me  test  ,  made 
r  l»y  the  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange  It  grandly 
■  triumphed  at  the  MUwaukei-Orun  i  Union  Hairy 
Fair  In  1hs;|,  (aklng  all  the  J.railtay  / *re tn ium .  and 
Swceps'atees  but  one  dying  He  rival  on  l hut,,  and  win 
ning -Hi  out  or  sit  premiums  over  4  foreign  competi¬ 
tors. 

it  is  th,-  Wisnjno  Salt,  and  IT  IS  AMERICAN.  Am¬ 
erican-  should  be  proud  of  It. 

Manufactured  solely  by  the 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO., L. 

For  further  information, address 

J.  VV.  BANKER,  Secretary, 


1840. 


1884. 


SHAVING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

For  20  years  has  been  standard  forquallty  in  U.S.Navy 


/  GENUINE  \ 

YANKEE  SOAP 1 

MANCHESTER,  CONN.,  | 

WIT.  L  T A  MS  J-  Ti  Tt  O  T TIERS 

CHEMISTS  AND  APOTHECARIES.  I 

Nlo  pr*i  ixtuiasrleiLo.  It .  r  .i^wtlur.  wl-| 

\  «ach  cike.  / 


(Copy  of  Label:* 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 

Trial  Sample  for  Twelve  Cents. 
J.B.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn, 


$Ussa:Uaiif0u0 


PROFESSOR 


£"*X10SPHA77C^ 

IAKING  1 


Made  from  Professor  Ilorsfonl’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  (taking  Pow¬ 
der. 

A.1!  bottles.  *tpid  at  u  rensonnhle  price. 

The  llorsford's  A I  in  mine  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free- 

RuniforilChemleat  Works,  Providence,  K.  I. 

U.  SI.  A  NTIION  Y  Ag’t  too  and  102  Keade  St.,  N.  V  . 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  flNLYll 

BY  in  AIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  M-dlenl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility.  Premature  lie 
dine  in  mat).  A  book  fur  every  man,  yming,  middle 
aged  and  ala.  It  contains  12,">  prescriptions  fur  ull 
neute  anti  ehronlc  dUeuses,  each  one  of  which  Ik 
Invaluable  Ho  found  by  the  author,  whu.se  expo 
rience  fur  2d  years  is  such  as  probably  never  hetorc 
f"  >  >"  the  lot  uf  tiny  physloun .  HWI  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  Frenchnni-ll-i,  i-ru hnic-rd  povers.  full  gill. 
KUarauteed  to  lie  a  (liter  work  In  every  sense  me 
ehnmed  literary  aii't  Iirefe*s|otlttl  tllAtl  atlv  other 
work  sold  in  this  enuntrv  ror  r.’.vt,  or  the  money  wilt 
he  refunded  la  every  Instance.  Price  only  ?i.  m  |,v 
mall,  postpaid.  IlhiHtrutod  sample  t!  cents.  Send 
now  Gold  medal  awarded  fbcnuthofbv  the  National 
Medleit  l  Association,  to  the  officers  of  which  be  refer" 

I  he  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  und  by  the  am  tided  for  relief.  II  will 
iif m*H  f  itlL  L<jruiou  T*inett. 

There  U  no  main  bar  of  rioclety  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  wnelher  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  elcfuvmau.  iryonaut . 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute, or  Ur  W.  It. 
Parker.  No  l  Bulttnch  Street,  Boston,  Mies.,  who  tins 
be  consul  ted  oil  all  diseases  requiring  skill  umlixor 
rience  Chronic  und  obstinate  tt ti  *  y  .lis 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  JflJCjiL.Lt  „]) 


rience  Chronic  ami  obstinate  tt  ti  a  x  dis 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  JtlJCjiLJLt  „]) 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  mxj"X7,CT',T  Tf 
treated  lucccssrnllv  without  an  ill  I  oJLLx 
Instants)  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A  I  th  \M  Puifl  Local  or  Traveling 

I _ ttn  T  Salesmen  to  sell  our 

■  w  ■  Kitchen  (dpi;  ni  alt  I  cm 
“•  f ne  t  ra dr,  Htalo  aula r y  wanted  ami  address 
1  he  (  Upper  Ml*.  Go.  Limited,  Cindnnutl,  O. 

@0  M  Uc»tL'hrninr>Oiinl»,  tinmc  nn  In  New  Htvln 
1(11  Sclccllonn  IWr  Autograph  Aibuins, 
rittlu  New  l  Is  lacs,  id)  Lmr.l  .-OII.'I.  il  BsinpeM, 
lilt  allJV.r  Wo.  e,  pit,  UI,a  putml  Ring  free,  forlKic. 
Agciita  wu iih  d.  Arison.  Hard  Co..  H’uK/ium,  Maas. 

REED 

AND 

BARTON. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILVER  PLATED  GOODS. 

OUR  STOCK  COMPRISES,  IN  ADDITION 
TO  A  VERY  FULL  AND  VARIED 
LINE  OF 

FINE  TABLE  WARE, 

MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 

COLD 

AND 

OXIDIZED  SILVER, 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR 
MANUFACTORY. 


FACTORIES  s 


Taunton,  Mass.; 

SALEROOMS: 

37  Union  Square, 

NEW  YORK. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


WHEN  I  SAY 


/  Mean  what  I  Say  and  Say  what  I  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  g  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


It.  will  put yunr  hog*  In  line  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  pofabll  I'rnm  their  system. 

It  la  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  fiog  when  smut  poisoned. 
j1  Will  stop  cough  among  your  hugs, 

I!iJv,n  1,rr,,7t  dis  on  sc  in  every  iuMnnee. 

I’liosc  si  lt  ng  lj  whether  lilnrtiMCfl  or  not)  will  aniu 

^  WJQ  B  JVcr*  lollilig' .Viie IO  1  '*  of  pork  w  hile  others 

WHAT  THE  RCMKOY  HAS  DONKl 

Hrst MsI-uf'iJ  !wlo>,tJ1.,’i  ^I'r01  y  |5V  'die  they  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  from  tii> 
S;  I,  h  lln„‘  1,1  I*'*  ve  »«l  last  „  lines  in  fm-t.llnv  I, AS  ■■  llnpruved r|.V|,t 

nrnlfli'il n’<-  f-'-’O^.i  ml  1  uni  si . it  h  us  saved  me  f  run)  ivno  in  >|ijOb.  FRANK  |,F,K 

BEWARF  flF  MITATIflN^  ela'nnug  •«»  lie  the  same  jis  Haas'  Remedies,  enclosed  In  wrappers 

uSILH.nh  UCJ.WLI«MU«0  o  ^,,m  e.  ior.  size  ..ml  llreetlomsof  „lv  well  kii.mu  pm-kages. 

TION.  when  my  remedy  Is  used  ns  a  neeveutive.  I  will  I 


pp  i  fj  wi  V  DanoAe  T  n.  '  V.  ,  w  •*""  "trei  iions  ..r  my  well  known  packages, 
hniir  i  lylY  PROPOSITION.  When  my  remedy  Is  used  ns  a  preventive,  I  will  Insure  hogs 
L'1;;  V  •y,';’r-  I1"11  'vm  make  U  deposll  Of  money  to  make  such  Insurance  good  If  any  bogs 
A  >  u  dl  lie  p  ud  for  l nmi  such  deposit.  5  on  eaff  refer  to  any  banker  oi  Meivsntlle  \geucyat 

I  ll( 1 1  ;i  1)0 1 IH  f  ( IT  IY1  V  1 1  ■  I  »» i  •  i  I  Ml  ti  I » rl  I  n  I  «■  Il  1 1  ■  I  I  r»  i  ct  ••  .1 1  ■  " 


, . , .  l  . .  1  "  ,  u"  "•  '  ,  « ••• » r i  i  * •  t •  •  i  \n  :my  imnKur  a»i  j  i'Ivhiu  i*  Atfoncvat 

1  wi»  iirr.,l *nrmy  fiNHiu-li11  Miitiifllmc  milt  IntPiriity.  * 

m'/.ililr  tiw1  *10  nrl  |H*I‘  h<  ix.  urcordfiiK  to  si  »o.  1h.  runs  Tho  larcest 

Mizes  arc  Mu*  mo»t  economlcval  to  tho  n*tult?r.  Kull  dirurtlons  In  oftcii  imekair**.  It  vimr  d  rnwiHr  m* 
fcenernl  store  don’t  keep  it,  or  won’t  get  a  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use Xap  ami ^  cnnsermenUy 
infiiior  substitute,  seud  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  till  your  order.  .  V 

«IGS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Iuilianapolig,  Ind. 


5Tvcc.^t  £ttA$i  mul 


WHITE 

vines  Is  nxlmusted.  Itn  mer 
feringtu  furiimh  them  to  t.hsl 


'Illf.  MA<-  A  K  A  \\  I  •  IT1.  1.  It  il’f  I’D.  having  decided  m  .lb  >  mr  sale  to 

the  gent.nil  public*  wltlioiil  rusfnutmii.it  limited  numbe.  ..t  . . .  vines  of 

tlii.rl  tdebintetl  >t  Ittle  Grope  Nl  V<;  \  f{  ..rdeis  a  III  mnv  I,.  , ,„ved  and 

mitered  in  lots  turn  for  vines  to  bu  tlohvartul  In  til  prblgof  Is  i  until  theii  .toe  k  of 


trade 

x **  MARK 


■  Bob  .  i  rinii nn  it  ii  iiitc  i . ru pe  M  Vi;  \|{  \,  ordtiis  ivill  now  In.  received  and 
rt.  .  entered  in  rotation  tor  vines  to  be  dc  livmud  in  tho  spring  of  l  -v'i  until  (lion  stock  of 
..J,  t  fVn’.i  v  tn»  Induced  Unsorupulo.is  p.  rsons  to  attempt  a  Ml  11  I)  in  nf- 

o.  mu  uicm  to  t.liolr  cusb liners  at  arediiced  price,  c  aiming  that  tlmvarr.  genniun  Nlnuiir.-io.  This  Co 

desires,  therefore,  to  n, torn,  ttm  public  that  it  io,,v  Ims,  and  Iw„.  ,  bus  Imd.  tlm  a  t.  e  e m.t.V.  ,  i  d 

^  And  that  NO  K''ww  "  ,r",n  ,h"  **'  '■■"■■'■as  of  the  .Mngum  '4 'eJ  Vf.ii  lime. 

IIaMfUTmCAD  AH  B  A  A  FB  M  terarn&'Jr 

?»Ki?  NlflCAR  Asass 

s'  ™  ■  n  ~1~PH  m  M  ■  ■  mvk'u*]"  ryt^kM  <»r<lrrN 

Niipi>1  y  thf»  vinPB  of  tho  Niu  ffiiru,  hihI  that  rvrri/  v(n*  fumithwlb}/ thr  />>.  direct  nr  through 
ijfrr  ftOthanzHd  intents.  to  it  H  SK  A  I /plainly  ntnmiu  d  »  ith  our 

,  I KcmI*i  a’ImmI  I  ra m k -in it rtiv  Ihflmblo dniilnrw and  nurMoryman  will  be nuppliod  on  IiIhtjiI 
ft  rms  aiicI  farnlfitmd  with  imiliorify  to  tnhi*  oraerM,  makiutr  nutinfactoryAirantco- 
i munt.R  wH h  th»5 Lompany^  uirc'iit*  u'niilod  in  ov^ry  town  tlirnnKhoiit  thu  IJnitud 

yStatvMHt.d  Canada  to  mA\  our  Nuurarn  vinoH  from  mirnuk*  S — 

KiapHH.  Out  lit  tur  unu  vjiMisin^  rumtHhud  to  ukuiiIh.  /  mjD  A  R*1 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  ■•WW-  C«K  APE 


IIKMM>r\  ItTIItH 
for  IN  I  \  A  It  A ,  now 

oflVnvl  wkhour  n^iric. 
tloiifi  ti*  |ilanU*rvi  f»*r  lint. 
Mali  .  2  y  r.  vim*>,  rnrii!, 

it .  Son.  s''  rejinii 

wllhoia  011.I  “M m: era 
White  lira  ae  l'o. 
Spcrlal  Term"  In  Agmils, 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  nil 
old  and  new  vnriellea  of 
G  rapes.  Extra  Quality,  War¬ 
ranted  trim.  Uhaap  by  mail  Low 
rate  to  dealers  Agents  wanted. 


OrnrrnI  Agent  fur  the  N’KW  WIIITK  liltAI’K 

NIAGARA 


'V 1IE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 

AMKItlC  1’elccN  Reduced. 

I iluet raleil  Cutulegiic  FREE. 

T.S, HUBBARD  fe'YSU 


FAY  C“T  nRAPF^  "E"".;rKi 

■  n  ■  <|1:artkrs.  Ayl  I  1  I  kl  W  WORK  Ik 

SMALL  EltUIT*  AND  TREES.  LOW  To  HEALERS  A, NO  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST-1 
_ CLASS,  f  REE  CATALOGUES.  GEO.  W.  JOWSEI.VN.  KKKOOM  A,  N.  V. _ 


Many  Agents  are  Making  $5  to  $10  per  Day 66 

Si: n i, i so  our  New  Work  on  Farming, . 
Single  Copies  mailed  for  HH.r.O.  Semi  for 
I  able  of  1'olitciils  mul  Terms  to  Agent  PETT.R  HENCE] 


'=rno*  the  FIRM  PiTS/l 

PETER  HENPERBON  A  CO,,  3B  it  37  Gortlsndt  Street,  New  York. 


Jmplcmfut5f  amt  Parttiacnu 


SJROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  fCAST 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 

C.W.  DORR,  Manager 

It  AC  INK  MEKDEfl  COMPANY.  104 

gB  ATLA 


SOWER 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes 
commercial  fertilizers  -  everything  requiring 
broaden JiUng  -auy  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method,  NAVI’S  SFICD 
by  caving  perfectly  even.  Not  offer t?,i  hi/  „  i„d  as 
seed  is  not  thrown  upwards  Sawn  half  or  full 
.cost,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Readily 
.•attached  to  any  wagon  or  rart,  without  in  fury  and 
timed  Wherever  they  can  be  driven.  I.nsiau  life- 
■nine.  Sows  Nl  acres  win  :it  pi  rday.  Crop  mir- 
fourth  lamer  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
■ltrnude>isier  made;  most  accurate  agricultural 
•Implement  in  Hie  world.  Endorsed  ami  recoin- 
•  mended  by  AgrlenHural  co)loges  and  I..  -I  farmers 
In  IT.  M.  Fully  warru r 1 1 id — t miT rv •  1 1 y  sinq.].  p,, 
not  he  pul  nil  wllh  n„y  nrher.  Send  ,it 
nne.e  for  ne.v  free  fUustrute.l  euUlogim  with 
full  infonnation  and  huDf-fivLlM  of  tunttnioiiials. 

FOURTH  &T„  DES  MOUVF.S,  IOWA. 

S  WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

M  A  Nil PACTl.'K  Its  OP 


TI  IE  CELEBRATED 

A.  P.  DICKEY”  FANNING  MILLS. 


STEAM  ENGINES  &  BOILERS.  JfigjSHHB 

Carry  Engines  anti  Boilers  in  Stock  fe-’ . fty  *  -"gi 

lor  immediate  delivery. 

r“)iLs:,  i  S  T  O  V  E 


for  Farm 
H  C«  it  Wu  r  u* 

hmj8D  u«p  for 
nil  kimid  uf 
f  . ndi  *•<■***»  :i|"f 

Wifi  Hce»1>.  Th-  >. 

-  1 1  'U Ilf  af*;  u*  '-'l 

MW  in  uverv  ror- 
^4  Dcrof  rJntui  v* 
1,1550,1  W.|fMr 
yr*e)\  a,ul  for cJcim 

V  '  |  ittK  a  I  m  dm  i. 

i  every  thifiK. 

They  ure 
Kuuranfi’fvt  to 
he  bUiierier 
1  *»  Ail  re* 
A-  J  uprct-  f"  any 
l(5J  Gl.her  M  i  I  I 
exp  impJe. 

A»Mre*!* 


TRIPLE  GEAREn 


-  A'Direna 

DICKKY  A  PEAKE,  Mannrrs,  Racine,  Wh. 

•uTlI'b  ii"  ri'"'i  :?Si  "  'h«.TWO  Rcotior.  Cast-Iron 
Held  Roller  net  •  l,i-crb  »•”  Coi  n  Mu  ller.  Tlear  gwrl, 
aw;  always  CO  lift)  rit-rol  uiiioii^  tin*  f»ew  tiifttlr.  j— I.Mlfor. 

"5^  n.Y’’<1!'"  "'1  J  "'1  a  watch  or  it  chain 

,ly  iVl’KESh.  <:.<).  l)„to  ha 

,  eviumiail  bat  or-'  payingany  money 

i! l  VV  11 111  * 1 1  no-  mUsiaetor.v,  returned  at 

■'l—(  VgrMCnWOM p oxfsmia'.  We  manufacture  nil 
(/  \  N r  wateie-  anrl  save  you  :io  per 
f\  li  \  Cirt.doguc  or  V50  styles  rn;e. 

■i  kvei-y  Wiitefi  \V:irrani«d.  Addnea 

STANDARD  AMEKUJAH  V/ATCH  CO., 

cirrsiibRuii.  Fa.  * 

For  Agricultural  imidements  or  Machines  call  or  i 
address  The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  3G  Beekman  Street, 


FEED  MILL 

Has  no  equal.  Warranted  to  grind  faster,  do  better  work, 
and  to  be  more  i-vieeaMe  than  any  feed  mil  made, 
The  Inner  grinding  burr  make*  f.h  |W  revolution  -  while 
the  outer  burr  arid  team  itinko  one,  which  greatly  in 
ercase«  Its  grinding  capacity  over  old  style  ungear  d 
mill.  Hand  for  Illustrated  descriptive  circular  Andre  » 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  T,^,Y. 


GreatAmiricam 


Company 


d  for 
g  and 
iting 
3  rind¬ 
'd  and 
Cut- 
Hay, 
i  n  g 
Pump- 
Vater, 


A  Turkey  Gobbler. 


Send  for  Catalogue  Illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mill*,  Pump*,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  .Tacks,  Ac. 

Give  drj.th  ant  location  of  yonr  well :  Quantity  of  water 
wantcl  ,tt-at*al»0  wtiat  machluary  yon  »bn  to  operate,  and 
we  will  qitiiia  tun  a  apncial  price  for  th<*  ctitlrc  outfit,  or  any  part 
thereof,  Retlahlc  Hp-uU  wanted  In  all  ittiaeflgned  counties. 

C  8,  Wind  Ensinc  4  Pump  Co.,  Batavia.  Kane  fo„  III. 


More  than  1  750  Hoi-  _ cowa  in  tblsberdlud  made 

steins  Imported  an n  bred  fljSoaTV.  records  from J 4,(W)  to  18.UOO 

by  this  firm  600  now  on  /g£^k-*i£M  CthL  *  Vit  WnFoi* 

hand  and  In  quarantine.  a'|P"  S'  ■*  '^fil  ,nf* 

All  of  choice  quality  and  ^  Sff  '*v^.  ij|  which  in  lulled  every  ma 

breeding.  Nearly  all  the  vi  .-yd#-  A  #Jf  tore  cow  m  the  herd  that 

deep  milking  families  of  V  H-i  vST  we  hadownod  long enough 

America  represented.  V  :.  V.  v £  X  c  to  muke  b  year  * 

Over  *i  yearly  records  F  \  l&i.  .  excepting  one  kept  for  fr 

made  by  OOtwa  In  this  herd,  <LJi  .-**&&*<  li  S"nv  We 

which  average  11.212  lbs.  &  -a.'.o  k  U  i-  (1  through  the  year  ending 

oks,  per  vr-ur.  at  an  average  *  '  -  - ■  \  w  \  .  *“  June  Iasi  five  mature 

nee  of  4li  vrsrv  V  iRl  V  iV,V.VH  J  cows,  Ihe  entire  lot  aver 

in  I*M  onr  entire  herd  of  '  '  .  #Rlng ’5,(81  Hi*.  I  Mojfc 

sXbs  froL  *Tera,'ed  v  m 

’  Vn i*«i  our  c  tire  herd  of  /I  'fW*  *  W*\  V/  Lfr  Family),  five  ofthem  2  year 

eight  S-year  old*  averaged  old.  and  two: n  year  old*. 

12 ‘tHx  II in  flora  •  averaged  ’1,55*  lbs.  1 2-' ozs, 

Tin  April  1st.  1884,  tew  The  last  1*  a  family  record 

Not  on*  of  these  records  Juts  ever  been  equaled  with  an  equal  number  of  cows  in  any  herd. 

buttgh  kecoruh. 

ft  Cows  averaged  17  lbs.  51<  ozs.  per  week. - 8  Heifers,  3  yearn  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4% 

07.8  per  week. - It  Heifers.  2  years  old  and  youuger,  averaged  10  lbs  8  ozs.  per  week. 

The  entire  original  imported  Netherland  Family  of  Six  Cows  (2  being  but  3  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  16  lbs.  12  11-13  os®,  per  week. 

The  above  records  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
which  to  found  fl  Herd,  niaki  RIGHT. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees. 


A  MILLION  READERS 


gUi$ircUancou,$  ^dwrtWitg.  £ 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


thing,  to  no  advantage  I  heard  your  nop  wmeri 
recommend-  d  by  *o  many.  I  concluded  to  give then 
atrial.  1  did.  and  now  am  aroun-i,  and  constant!] 
Imploring,  ami  urn  nearly  as  sironp  a*  t  £r 

Monkox.  Mich  Sent. ,95, 1818 
SIRS— t  have  been  taking  Hop  HO  tern  for  Inttam 
, nation  of  kldn.  y  i  a-  d  bln  'tlf  r.  It  ha*  done  for  nu 
what  four  doctor*  failed  to  do.  1  he  •  ttect  of  H°i 
Bitter*  seemed  like  magle  to  me.  "  .  L.  (_AKl  ek. 

T1UK.B 

LICE  ON  CAT i LE  MAM-1 

(if*  Hurt-  Rained)  •  Very  Cheap,  _  ^ 


MILL 


PRESENT 

/4  ^ 


POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Com.  and  all  Grains. 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  are  a  special  metal 
perfectly  hard)  are  Mcll-Nhiit'peii- 
tug.  and  can  be  run  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  making  tb-m  very  durable. 
Send  for  circular,  t-rices,  etc 


THE  COLD  WaTEKuIP! 


(Tar  K-Lt-fr  .Strep  Dto.) 

NFSR  a  co„  Prop  rs  and  Matiui’r*,  Darijngton  Eko. 

This  Dir-  ha*  been  manufactured  will  «  I  ;t.  and 
used  *uo  essfuliy  In  England  ‘luring  the  whole  of  that 
period,  and  \*  now  Introduced  Into  tbe  L.H  for  the 

Increased  quantity  find  Improved  quality  of  the 
WOOL,  making  H  bright  and  ‘ilk.'  bays  the  Whole 
cost  of  the  Dip.  t»D«  t  t  inl  of  till*  Dll-  will  prove 
It*  exec lienee,  and  no  one  w  b->  bn*  used  it  on-'e  ever 
goes*  without  l»  For  It*  various  um*  in  detail  and 
r.rtees.  send  n-*toge  Stamp  to  I  V\  l*A  M  InllD, 


Every  Week  in  the  Year. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

For  Young  People  and  the  Family 


Send  $1.75  for  a  year’s  subscription, 
and  receive  the  numbers  free  to  January 
1st,  1885,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription 
from  that  date.  Specimen  copies  and 
Announcement  free.  Address 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  ‘W.  X>TJ3NTXX-AJVi: 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Pereheron  lli»r*e*  valued  at  #8.000,000, 
w  hleh  i  nr  lull,  « 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  1*  ostubtUhed  by  thdrpedigrceg 
recorded  in  the  feT  1 D  BOO K  8  441*  I 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

^  STOCK  ON^MA*I>| 

S’  l.nwwcr  V.  1  n  lirrdanim.il>- 
v>,  nviy  be  »<*14  to  lie.  if  tbor 

tcdigrr--*  aro  n'-t  rccord-1.  ar-i cannot  be  auOivntleally 
given  they  should  be  vulu-  d  only  ft* grade*.  1  -» II.  wllull 
Imnor'r<l$to.  kat  G^t.le  iVfcr*  when  1  ramnot  f-.mi-n 
tt-lYti  Ihe  u r.  1  in:- 1  *' -'4  v-H 


Springfield,  Ohio 


- ALurtC  ink - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  tor  Climate,  Grasses,  Wats? 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

ER,  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  Citv  Me 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  amt  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

*00,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  80,000,000  Wheat. 

°amnhlets  and  Maos  tree.  B.  McALLAS 


PIA.NO-3?ORTES. 

UK  EQUALLED  IN 

Tone.  Toncb,  Worlmisliip  &  DmMlity. 

*>  WILLIAM  It  A' ABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
Ka  112  Fifth  A  Venn-.,  N  .v  York. 


By  William  Crozier&uti.  Peter  Henderson 

•  J  1  _  _  V.  .  t  _ 


J  nut  issued.  A  tivw  work  c-f  400  pascea, 
containing  235  111 u»t ration*.  Sent  pos;- 
PHid  for  $2.40.  Table  of  Contents  mailed 

—  35  A  37  CortUndt  Street,  New  York. 


Af.KVTs  WAXTr.D.  PETER  HENDERSON  &  C- 


A.  B.  FABQl’HAR,  Miinufaoturer,  Tork,  Pa. 

**m,  r-ft  KiRQUEiH'S  IMPEOVili  SEKUJ  PATEST 

Illu.traled  vAn  t  nntlnuon,  Il*y  a,o4  btrav  . 

tvuiorur.  -  I’ltKnsK*.  _  fa  ■ 


VICTOR Y^COKN 

*  In  three  sizes.  The  only 

"  ,r  j£'\  Mill  i hat  is  n  complete  *uc 

r  ^  u  f  Mn  ce-*,  grin  ling  the  corn  and 

4  f  I  JaTa.  cob  togeiher,  tkod  for  this 

|  _MM|  I  PmivM  kind  of  kriu  dug  we  defy 
\  >-*Vi  w*  competition  It  also  grinds 
i  \  VLJ*  oil  cakes,  cracker*,  and  all 

/a  AlW  kinds  or  grain  n-<,d  for 

FT®  fix'd  I  -  g,  unU  with  tiiir 

fl  1  kA  cleaning  afiaetunent  shells 

^  |  u  corn  at  the  rate  of  *u  buah- 

^  {R  L  els  per  hour.  Capacity.  , 
7tl^‘  g (j,  and  30  bushel*  per  hour. 
**-»*  jSCfc  Warranted  in  every  re- 

‘  r~«<g:~-  9  *pect.  For  circular*  address 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  Springfield.  O. 


OUH  LBADBB. 

We  offer  an  fl  to  10  H.P.  Automntle,  Snnrk  Arresting. 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  wilh  Mill.  If  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and  wavs.  -■  simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks.  2$4-ltieh  arbor,  8  changes 
»  - .  feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 

and  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
HtTnljv*  so-lneh  solid  *aw.  o  ri.  9-inch  4-ply 
(  !H  del,  iM-ltiug.  feed-belt*,  cant-hooks, 
H  M  fi“  swage  tightener,  etc.  Rig  eom- 
NF  il  ry  piete  for  operation,  m.Vtt  on  cars, 

t.  .VrjIB  i  uglne  on  D!d>  less.  Engine 

.•  JCL  wiu  burn  slab*  from  the  saw  two  to 

j5«  in  Ik  eight  feei  long,  and  keep  up  steanu 
y.jLV  vJ  Send  for  Calalogue  •A.” 

HRy  st  .  PA  l  N  E  A  SONS, 

sianufacturers  all  styles  Automat¬ 
ic  Engines  from  2  to  300  H .  P. 

Elmira,  N.  Y..  Box  841. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Hangers. 


Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills  a  Specialty. 

Pe:t:jlfisit  A?:itdtoil  Works,  York,  h 

ijy  *  ^wjnbf'i  Sundatd  Engines  &  Bar  Mills. 

^  Yv.  I  ScDd  for  Illustrated 

- VJ  Catalogue. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  Heavy  and  t.lghi 
r* i ii g I e  and  I)  ubie  ilarii...«, 

in  nnfactured  from  Best  Oak  Lenth- 
er,  all  h'uid  made,  at  WUolesalePrlces 
to  the  oonsutuers. 

King  dv  Co.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y . 


H Newton’B  Improved  pHUJ  TIC  holds 
IJthem  llrmly,  draws  UUfl  lit-  them 
y  forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 
3*  when  standing,  gives  freedom  of  head, 
Yj  keeps  clean.  K.  €.  NEUTOX,  BaU.la,  Uh 
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,p  ont  o  logica  l 


Strcl)itccturc. 


AN  EXCELLENT  HORSE  BARN. 


so  that  a  horse  or  team  and  wagon  can  l>e 
driven  in  and  the  doors  be  shut,  oven  though 
other  wagons  are  in  the  room  already.  A 
pulley  is  placed  over  the  position  for  the  pole 
or  thilla  on  each  wagon,  and  through  this 
pulley  runs  a  rope,  a  noose  in  the  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  pole  or  thills,  and  by  pulling 
on  the  other  end  of  tho  rope  which  runs  over 
a  second  pulley  by  the  side  of  the  room,  the 
pole  or  thills  are  drawn  up  and  held  out  of 
the  way.  C  is  the  stable,  which  affords  am¬ 
ple  accomodation  for  four  horns.  Tho  stalls, 
L  L  L  L  are  13  feet  four  inches,  M  M  M  M 
are  the  feed  boxes  in  the  mangers.  These 
mangers  are  made  of  two-inch  pine  plank; 
the  bottom  is  12  inches  wide;  the  front,  10 
inches,  and  this  is  put  up  leaning  two  inches 
forward.  The  pieces  formiug  the  feed  boxes 
are  also  two  inch  plank,  and  the  upper  edge  of 
all  these  is  protected  by  two-inch  band  iron, 
fastened  on  by  heavy  two-inch  screws  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  one  foot,  tho  holes  being  counter¬ 
sunk  so  as  to  let  the  beads  of  the  screws  down 
flush  with  the  surface.  In  the  end  of  each 
manger,  opposite  the  graiu  box,  is  the  hay 
chute  coming  down  from  the  floor  above,  hav¬ 


THE  CHINESE  PEARH. 


raov.  J.  L.  Buun. 


E  have  recently  been 
asked  by  several  corres¬ 
pondents  for  a  plan  of 
a  good,  plain,  substan¬ 
tial  horse  barn,  large 
enough  for  a  common¬ 
sized  farm,  conveniently 
arranged  and  handy. 
We  have  given  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  plans 
during  the  past  year, 
each  haviug  some  spec¬ 
ial  merit.  We  this  week 
give  a  design  of  another 
building,  which  we  think 
very  convenient,  and  which  is  substantial  and 
warm  in  Winter  while  cool  in  Summer,  being 
built  of  brick  with  a  hollow  wall.  When 
bricks  cau  be  bought  at  from  $3.50  to  $5  per 
thousand,  and  lumber  is  worth  #25  or  more, 
there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  the  Hrst  cost, 
and  in  the  end  the  brick  barn  is  much  t  he  cheap¬ 
er.  This  burn  is  28  by  30  feet  outside,  and  as  the 
walls  are  10  inches  thick,  it  is  20  feet  four 
inches  in  width  by  84  feet  four  inches  in  length. 
The  walls  are  the  width  of  t.wo  bricks  and  of 
the  two-inch  hollow  space  between  them,  and 
both  are  tied  together  every  fifth  course  with 
pieces  of  sheet  iron  laid  in  the  brick;  for  an 
ordinarily  windy  country,  this  wall  is  strong 
enough;  at  least  the  burn  hero  shown  was  thus 
built  some  six  years  ago  and  stands  so  far  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  18  feet  above  grouud,  the  lower 
story  being  nine  feet  in  tho  clear.  The  roof  is 
one  quarter  pitch  and  is  surmounted  with  a 
cupola.  The  perspective  is  shown  at  Fig.  511. 
Tne  center  lower  door  is  one  foot  wider  than 
the  otto  next  to  the  end;  and  directly  above 
this  center  door  is  the  hay  door  in  the  loft. 
This  is  used  for  taking  in  hay  and  straw;  also 
for  hauling  up  oats  and  bran  for  storage  in 
the  bins,  as  shown,  and  also  for  the  admission 
of  a  cutter  for  storage  iu  Summer  if  so  de¬ 
sired,  and  for  the  purpose  of  liftingthe.se,  a 
beam  for  a  pulley  projects  out  above  the  door, 
as  shown  iu  the  perspective. 

At  Fig.  512  are  the  plans  of  floor  and  mow :  A 


a  spout  leading  through  the  floor  into  a  drain 
underneath. 

The  loft,  or  storage  room,  is  shown  iu  Fig. 
512.  J  J  J  are  the  hay  chutes  leading  to  the 
mangers  below.  These  should  be  14  inches 
square  inside,  made  straight,  and  they 
should  bo  rnude  so  that  but  one  horse  can  eat 
hay  from  euch.  (4  G  are  trap  doors  through 
which  straw  can  bo  thrown  down  into  the 
stalls.  F  is  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  and 
this  should  be  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
u  ruiliug.  U  II  are  grain  boxes  or  bins;  one 
is  for  oats,  the  other  for  bran.  I  I  are  the 
spouts  leading  to  the  feed  boxes  below.  Tho 
oat  bin  is  six  by  12  by  feet,  and  will  hold 
over  300 bushels.  The  bran  bin  will  hold  Over 
200  bushels.  These  should  be  made  of  some 
hard  wood,  the  sides  being  tongued  and 
grooved,  and  they  should  have  good  tight 
covers,  to  be  secured  by  hasps  and  staples  and 
securely  locked,  or  they  may  bo  made  of  soft 
wood,  sheeted  on  the  inside  with  tin  or  thin 
sheet  iron. 

Tho  construction  of  the  partitions  of  the 
stalls  is  shown  at  Fig.  513.  The  posts  go  below 
the  floor,  when  plank  and  joists  are  used,  and 


In  this  country  our  experience  with  the 
pears  of  China  is  comparatively  recent,  and 
confined,  so  far  as  1  know,  to  tho  race  common 
to  Southern  Cbiua,  Thibet,  and  India,  known 
as  “Sand  Pear,”  with  its  crosses  on  the  pears 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  Southern  and  the 
Eastern  Stales,  north,  say,  of  the  I2d  parallel, 
the  luxuriant  foliage,  flue,  erect  growth,  com¬ 
parative  exemption  from  blight,  and  at  least 
passable  fruit  of  such  sorts  as  Mikado,  Kieffer, 
and  Lo Coote,  have  beeu  extolled  in  pamphlets, 
circulars  and  periodicals,  until  the  demand 
fol  the  plants,  oven  at  the  West,  reminds  us  of 
tho  days  of  the  Morus  multicaulis,  or  its  mod¬ 
ern  relative,  the  Russian  Mulberry. 

Surely  this  is  all  well  enough  where  the 
trees  behave  as  well  as  does  the  Lo  Conte  in 
Georgia;  but  on  the  great  prairies  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  und  north  of  the  40th  parallel, 
I  know  of  no  variety  of  the  pears  of  Japan  or 
South  China,  that  is  much  hardier  than  our 
common  peaches,  and  I  know  of  no  cross  of 
the  Sand  Pear  with  our  common  varieties, 
that  will  endure  our  test  Winters  as  well  as 
does  the  Flemish  Beauty.  During  the  past 
eight  years  we  have  had  over  thirty  v»rieties 
on  trial,  over  half  of  which  yet  throw  up  each 
Summer,  vigorous  shoots,  clothed  with  the 
grand  foliage  peculiar  to  the  race„to  be  crip¬ 
pled  or  killed  to  the  snow  line  tho  succeeding 
Winter.  But  some  of  the  tenderer  ones,  like 
Mikado,  Sandwich  Island,  and  Strong’s  Japan, 
were  killed  out,  root  and  branch  two  years 
ago;  yet  with  this  record,  1  douotdjubt  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  readers  of  Eastern  papers 
and  circulars  will,  next  Spring,  plant  Chinese 
pears  iu  parts  of  tho  West  where  the  Flemish 
Beauty  has  failed.  [Not  if  they  have  read  the 
R.  N.-Y.  attentively.— Eds.] 

The  hardiest  variety  received  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  has  beeu  sent  out  from  Rochester 
as  1,404.  While  not  strictly  hardy  on  our 
grounds,  it  is  succeeding  well  on  bluff  lauds, 
where  the  wood  ripe  us  early  and  perfectly  in 
Autumn.  The  history  of  this  variety  may 
lead  some  enterprising  propagator  or  amateur 
to  test  the  pears  from  points  farther  north  ami 
west  iu  China  than  the  home  of  the  Sand 
Pear.  In  the  Summer  of  1882, 1  was  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Moselle 
in  Eastern  France,  while  the  traces  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  tho  terrible  Winter  of 
1880-1,  wero  everywhere  present.  On  the 
spacious  experimental  and  specimen  grounds 
of  tho  old  nursory  at  Metz,  I  found  the  surviv¬ 
ing  trees  of  an  orchard  of  Chinese  pears, 
started  in  1807  from  cions  sent  by  Eugene 
Simon,  the  well-known  French  Minister  at 
Pekin.  By  special  request,  Mr.  Simon  sent 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  Louis,  cioDs  of 
the  best  pears  grown  around  Pekiu,  and  which 
he  was  able  to  secure  in  his  botanical  trips  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  hills  of  Northwest  China.  The 
surviving  numbers  of  the  oreburds  showing 
perfect  health  and  bearing  fruit  were  1,141, 
1,144,  1.23-3,  1,238  aud  1,205.  All  tho  surviving 
varieties,  we  were  told,  were  from  the  hill 
country  north  west  of  Pekin,  while  the  tenderer 
sorts— of  which  our  1,404  was  one — were  from 
the  lowland  sections  near  Pekiu,  As  1,404  of 
this  importation  has  proven  hardier  than  any 
of  the  Sand  Pear  crosses,  we  might  reasonably 
believe  the  varieties  from  the  hill  country  still 
hardier  and  worthy  of  trial. 

A  still  better  idea  of  the  extreme  variation 
of  climate  of  China  on  its  north-west  borders, 
and  in  Mongolia,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  pears  of  Eastern  Russia. 
As  an  instance,  the  Dulia  Pear,  grown  on  the 
Sparrow  Hills,  near  Moscow,  and  on  the  Vol- 


Perspective  of  Barn,  Fig.  511. 


ing  an  opening  in  its  side  from  which  the 
horse  eats  its  hay. 

K  is  a  corner  cupboard,  in  which  are  shelves 
and  hooks  for  the  curry  combs,  brushes,  etc  , 
above;  and  for  forks  und  hoes  below.  B  is  a 
box-stall,  eight,  by  14  feet,  which  can  be  used, 
when  necessary,  for  two  horses.  D  is  a  har- 
ness-room,  four  by  six  feet,  wilh  hooks  and 
shelves  sufficient  for  ail  the  harness,  robes, 
whips,  etc.  F  is  the  stuir-way  leading  to  the 
upper  or  hay-room.  E  is  a  pair  of  feed  boxes, 
supplied  by  pipes  from  the  bins  above,  and 
their  construction  is  shown  in  profile  at  E, 
Fig.  513.  The  cover  rises  up,  leaning  back 
far  enough  to  remain  open.  O  is  the  partition 
passing  down  near  the  bottom  in  front  of  the 
pipe  N.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  grain 
from  overflowing  from  the  box,  and  stili 
insures  a  plentiful  supply  so  long  as  there  is 
any  iu  the  bin  above.  The  pipes  leading  to 
this  box  are  made  of  galvanized  iron.  When 
one  has  water  coming  from  a  spring  or  hydrant 
or  from  a  water  tank  elevated  in  some  part  of 
the  barn,  the  hydrant  for  drawing  water  cun 
be  brought  up  into  the  little  space  beneath 
this  feed  box.  as  shown  at  P;  but  in  this  case 
the  whole  of  this  space,  at  least  15  inches  high, 
should  be  lined  with  galvanized  iron,  having 


are  securely  fastened  to  the  joists.  They  are 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  grooved,  and 
receive  the  planks  as  shown  at  R.  The  planks 
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Stable  Partitions,  etc.  Fig  513. 

are  two  inches  thick,  planed  on  both  sides,  and 
have  two  rows  of  %  inch  iron  dowel  pins,  as 
shown.  The  top  of  these  planks  is  also  cover¬ 
ed  with  1%-lnch  heavy  band  iron.  The  hay 
box,  with  its  opening,  is  shown  at  L;  the 
opening  is  bound  about  with  '%  inch  half-oval 
iron.  The  floor  of  this  barn  can  be  made  of 
plank  or  cemented  clay  and  gravel,  or  of  con 
crete.  The  whole  cost  of  the  barn  from  which 
this  model  was  taken  was  less  tbun  $700. 

Rural  New  Yorker  posters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  now  ready.  Send  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
charge ,  postpaid. 
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tious  one,  so  that  no  one  need  take  the  trouble 
to  write.  We  believe  these  frames,  or  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  them,  have  not 


the  bottom  is  unscrewed  and  removed;  the 
fruit  is  then  nicely  and  regularly  laid  in,  in 
courses  on  the  cover  or  top.  and  thus  contin¬ 
ued  till  all  is  filled,  or  else  after  two  courses 
are  “stemmed  in,”  the  remainder  is  filled  pro¬ 
miscuously;  the  bottom  is  then  put  on  and 
screwed  down,  when  the  box  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  When  in  market,  the  tacks  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  when  unbooked  the  cover  is 
raised,  showing  the  fruit  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  This  package  can  be  returned  to 
the  grower  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  holds 
one-third  of  a  barrel,  and  costs  about  15  cents. 
It  packs  in  cars  or  wagons  much  more  com¬ 
pactly  and  is  much  more  easily  handled  than 
barrels,  and  we  tbiuk  it  is  in  every  way  pref 
erable  as  a  fruit  package. 

POTATO  Oh  FRUIT  CRATE, 

There  are  many  little  conveniences  that  can 
be  made  for  use  about  a  farm,  that  save  many 
times  their  cost  annually.  Among  these  is 
the  box  or  crate  shown  at  Fig  515.  It  is  sim- 


tree,  and  the  supposed  uncertainty  as  to  the 
character  of  new  varieties,  from  whatever 
seed,  have  discouraged  all  attempts  at  im¬ 
provement  in  any  definite  direction.  1  do  not 
think  this  state  of  thing  will  continue  always. 
Future  generations  will  possess  Varieties  as 
good  as  ours  in  all  other  respects  and  practi¬ 
cally  without  cores.  They  can  simply  pare 
and  then  slice  them  without  further  prepara¬ 
tion.  How  soon  this  happy  time  will  come,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  it  will  depend  largely,  no 
doubt,  on  bow  soon  the  attention  of  horti¬ 
culturist*  is  turned  to  the  matter,  and  efforts 
are  put  forth  to  produce  such  an  apple. 

Ary  one  w  ho  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  matter,  will  find  that  there  are 
already  observable  some  encouraging  phe¬ 
nomena.  Apples  vary  remarkably  in  the 
number*  of  seeds,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
seed -cells,  and  in  the  character  of  the  hulls 
that  line  them.  In  some  varieties  these  hulls 
are  thick  and  tough,  cutt  ing  the  victim’s  gums 
like  knives.  In  others  they  are  so  thin  and 
tender  that  they  can  be  chewed  up  without 
much  anuoyauee.  I  have  just  observed  that 
Borne  specimens  of  Found  Sweet  (this  is  the 
name  in  use  here— T  suppose  ft  identical  with 
Lyman’s  Fumpkin  Sweet)— [As  synonyms  of 
Found  Sweet,  Downing  gives  Sweet  Fippin, 
Red  Sweet  Pippin,  Polbemus,  Pumpkin 
Sweet,  Vermont  Fumpkin  Sweet,  und  Ly¬ 
man’s  Pumpkin  Sweet.  The  name  is  evident¬ 
ly  applied  to  several  Borts.  One  is  large, 
roundish  conical,  greenish  yellow,  with  slight 
red  iu  the  sun;  ilesh  yellowish,  tender,  mod¬ 
erately  juicy,  sweet.  Another  Is  lurge,  round¬ 
ish,  red,  with  whitish  flesh,  moderately  juicy, 
aromatic,  sweet.  —  Eds  ]— have  remarkably 
thin  hulls,  which  are,  besides,  not  continuous 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cells.  In  the 
town  of  Newport,  Maine,  there  is  grown  a 
variety  of  apple  culled  the  “No-core,”  or 
“Stuart’s  No-core.”  which  is  asserted  to  be 
generally  destitute  of  seeds  and  cores.  I  once 
received  five  specimens  of  this  apple,  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  did  not  quite  sustain  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  All  of  the  five  had  well  defined  cores, 
with,  however,  exceedingly  tender  walls, 
while  one  of  them  had  three,  and  another  two 
plump  seeds,  and  the  remaining  three  had 
only  minute  rudiments  of  seeds.  Doth  these 
varieties  are  worthy  of  attention  as  possible 
parents  of  strictly  coreless,  or,  at  least,  hull- 
less  and  seedless  upples,  They  are  both  winter 
varieties.  '  The  Found  Sweet  keeps  with  us 
till  February.  Stuart’s  No-core  is  an  oblong, 
striped,  subacid  fruit,  keeping  till  April  or 
May.  Doubtless  search  would  reveal  other 
varieties,  with  leanings  toward  the  coreless 
state.  T  commend  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  philanthropic  pomologists. 

Kennebpc  Co.,  Maine.  c.  o.  atkins. 


ga  as  far  north  as  Simbirsk,  we  were  told 
originally  cjime  from  Shense  China,  and  I 
can  well  believe  it,  as  in  leaf,  bud,  habit  of 
growth,  and  fruit,  it  shows  its  birth  marks  as 
plainly  as  does  the  Kieffer  or  Mikado.  In  our 
climate  It  is  as  determinate  in  growth  as  the 
Oldenburg  Apple,  and  as  little  afft-cted  by  our 
test  Winters  as  the  Box  Elder.  The  tlatti-h 
round  Bergamottes  of  the  Volga,  we  are  told, 
areabo  indigenous  to Sbense China,  Mongolia, 
and  Northern  Bokhara,  w  iden  I  can  readily 
believe,  as  t  hey  differ  in  all  respects  from  the 
indigenous  pears  of  Russia,  and  are  almost 
identical  in  leaf,  bud,  habit  of  growth,  and 
fruit  with  No.  1,144,  which  was  forwarded  by 
Eugene  Himon  as  Chinese  Bergamotte. 

The  object  of  these  hasty  notes  is  to  show 
that  our  hope  for  hardy  pears  does  not  rest  on 
the  gritty  varieties  of  South  China,  and  their 
crosses  with  the — to  us — tender  pears  of  West 
Europe,  but  on  the  juicier  and  really  bettor 
Ileal's  from  the  Minnesota  end  of  China  and 
their  crosses;  and  on  the  native  pears  of  the 
East  Plain  of  Europe  and  their  crosses  with 
the  pears  of  the  North  Flain.  Of  some  of 
these  1  will  speak  at  another  time. 
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as  yet  been  put  into  the  market,  but  will  be 
shortly,  when  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
advertised. 


Experiment  Grounds  of  the  $ura 
2Te«r-^lorher. 


WIRE  WORMS  AND  STABLE  MANURE. 

We  bought  a  car  load  of  city  stable  manure 
in  the  early  Fall,  and  not  caring  to  turn  it 
every  day  or  so  to  keep  it  from  burning, 
spread  it  upon  a  plot  six  inches  deep  so  far  as 
it  would  go.  A  few  weeks  later  the  manure 
was  removed,  and  the  lower  portion  of  it  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  were  found  to  be,  in 
many  places,  infested  with  myriads  of  "wire'’ 
worms  (Julus).  They  left  the  soil  to  feed  upon 
the  manure,  it  may  be  presumed. 


IOWA  ORCHARD  NOTES. 


Rural  readers  in  the  East  know  well  what 
the  pear  blight  is.  It  is  but  little  known  iu 
the  West  as  yet— that  is,  in  that  part  north  of 
the  south  line  of  Iowa  and  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi — for  we  buvo  no  pear  trees  worth 
mentioning.  The  few  that  have  been  tried 
give  evidence  of  blighting  much  worse  than 
in  the  uioister  and  evener  climate  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Quito  a  little  interest  seems 
to  be  manifested  in  the  East  to  obtain  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Chinese  varieties  crossed  with 
some  of  the  better  common  kind*.  In  foliage 
the  Chinese  pears  are  models  of  perfect  health ; 
but  for  our  use  this  is  probably  all  t  hat  can 
be  said  in  their  favor.  Frof.  Budd  has  ob¬ 
tained  and  tried  several  varieties,  which  have 
proved  too  tender  for  our  Winters.  The 
northwestern  prairies  will,  likely,  obtain 
their  pear  trees  from  varieties  of  the  Grucba 
and  Bergamotte  races  indigenous  to  North¬ 
eastern  Europe.  The  articles  of  Professor 
Budd,  which,  I  understand,  are  to  appear  in 
the  Rural,  will  probably  give  them  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice. 

*** 

I  have  waited  and  hoped  that  some  one 
would  take  up  and  expose  the  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry  swindle.  Through  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  and  agents  who  do  not  blush  at  any 
lies,  man}'  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  farmers  of  the  West  without 
a  return  of  value  received.  The  truth  is,  the 
fruit  of  this  mulberry,  as  commonly  grown 
from  seedlings,  is  of  no  practical  value.  [The 
Rural  has  stated  it  many  times —Eds  ] 
The  value’  of  the  tree  for  timber  has 
been  much  overrated.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  favored  specimens,  it  is  doubtful 
if  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  its  spreading  habit  of  growth  is  de¬ 
cidedly  against  it.  As  an  ornamental  shrub 
it  is  inferior  to  muuy  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  kinds.  Its  good  points  are  healthy  foliage 
and  rapid  growth.  But  it  would  evidently 
be  useful  iu  a  way  rarely  mentioned;  its 
thickly  branching  habit  and  quick  growth 
adapt  it  nicely  for  screens,  and  hedges  not  in¬ 
tended  for  fences.  The  high  price  asked  for 
the  plants— fiftj*  cents  apiece  through  agents 
— has  prevented  their  being  tried  for  these 
purposes. 

*** 

1  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  prairie  horticul¬ 
ture,  that  the  faith  of  Dr.  Hoskins  in  the 
Wild  Bird  Cherry  (C.  Pennsylvanica)  as  a 
stock  to  work  other  varieties  on,  is  well  ground¬ 
ed.  It  is  sparingly  found  through  the  West, 
and  if  suitable  for  this  purpose  would  make  a 
hardy  stock.  T  would  be  glad  to  hear  more 
of  it;  used  us  stock  does  it  make  a  good  union 
with  the  cion,  etc? 

.  ***  -v 

Yesterday  morning,  Nov.  22d,  we  were 
having  a  very  warm  rain.  The  thermometer 
must  have  indicated  above  sixty  degrees  Fahr. 
This  morning,  just  24  hours  later,  it  is  at  zero. 
A  cold,  piercing,  north-west  wind  is  blowing. 
Everything  crackle i  from  the  intense  frost. 
A  change  of  nearly  one  hundred  degrees  iu 
temperature,  aud  from  extreme  moisture  to 
extreme  dryness  of  air — no  wonder  the  west¬ 
ern  prairies  need  hardy  trees ;  they  need  hardy 
nu*n  too,  o.  e.  b. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


Fig.  515. 

ply  a  slatted  crate;  the  ends  being  cut  out  of 
one-inch  stuff  planed  on  both  sides,  10}£  inches 
wide  and  15  inches  long.  The  bottom  and  sides 
are  made  of  stuff  18  inches  long  and  one  half 
inch  thick,  and  for  the  sides  2%  inches  wide; 
and  the  pieces  are  put  on  so  as  to  leave  one- 
inch  spaces  between  them.  The  bottom 
slats  can  be  of  the  same  width,  or  wide  enough 
so  that  with  suitable  spaces  three  will  form  the 
bottom;  in  each  end  should  be  cut  suitable 
places,  as  shown  in  cut,  to  serve  as  handles 
in  carrying.  These  crates  are  taken  to  the 
field  and  filled  with  potatoes,  corn  or  other 
produce,  and  wheu  filled  set  directly  into  the 
wagon;  two  will  stand  endwise  aero**  the 
box,  und  if  the  box  is,  as  it  should  be,  for 
farm  work,  15  feet  long  inside,  being  rnude  of 
16  foot  lumber,  11  will  easily  rest  side  by  side 
in  its  length,  making  22  crates  in  a  tier,  and 
as  the  box  will  be  12  inches  high,  two  tiers,  or 
44  crates,  can  be  carried  at  a  single  load,  aud 
this  will  be  as  much  as  any  team  should  draw 
over  the  farm.  When  the  load  Is  driven  to 
the  cellar  or  crib,  the  crates  are  picked  up, 
carried  to  the  bins,  emptied  and  returned  to 
the  wagon,  thus  saving  once  picking  or  scoop¬ 
ing  up  of  the  produce,  and  much  time. 

Every  farmer  should  have  enough  of  these 
crates  for  two  full  loads,  and  thus  he  can  he 
filling  one  lot  while  another  is  being  emptied. 
They  are  equally  convenient,  for  marketing 
any  sortof  produce  soldiu  bulk,  by  the  bushel, 
or  weight,  as  they  can  be  filled  at  home,  set 
directly  into  the  wagon,  and  are  ready  to  be 
carried  to  any  place  for  dumping.  They  are 
also  very  handy  for  storiug  potatoes  in  the 
cellar,  as  they  can  bo  placed  ill  tiers  the  full 
bight  of  the  cellar,  and  are  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  when  it  is  ueeessary  to  pick  over  or  sort 
the  produce  The  material  for  making  them 
should  cost  from  12  to  20  cents  each,  according 
to  the  price  of  lumber. 

HONEY  BOX. 

Nearly  all  the  honey  now  sent  to  market  is 
in  one  of  two  forms — either  extracted  and 
sold  in  bottles,  jars  or  cans,  or  else  in  single¬ 
cards  holding  about  one  pound  each.  While 
extracted  honey  i»  iu  much  the  cheapest  and 
most  desirable  form,  yet  such  is  the  facility 
for  adulteration,  and  such  the  fear  of  the  cou- 
sumers  that  it  will  lie  adulterated,  that  the  sin¬ 
gle-card  comb  honey  will  always  commaud 
the  most  ready  sale  and  the  highest  price. 

A  large  share  of  the  frames  used  have  been 
made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  so  grooved  at 
the  corners  as  to  be  bent  rouud,  so  that 
only  one  corner  of  the  box  is  nailed  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  style  is  the  great  liability  of 
these  thin  corners  to  break,  and,  of  course, 
wheu  they  are  broken  the  honey  is  also  broken 
and  spoiled  for  market.  A  want  of  some  way 
of  stamping  or  printing  the  cards  of  the 
apiarist  upon  these  boxes  has  also  been  long 
felt;  if  the  name  and  address  are  printed  oh 
paper, and  thus  is  pasted  on  the  box,  it  involves 
some  labor,  and  the  label  is  liable  to  drop 
off  on  the  first  damp  day,  or  if  the  boxes  are 
stored  in  a  damp  place.  An  ingenious  me¬ 
chanic  at  Lockport,  New  York,  has  at  last, 
we  understand,  perfected  a  machine  by  which 
the  material  for  the  “nailed”  box  is  cut  of 
proper  form,  and  the  card  of  the  apiarist  is 
printed  in  ink  upon  any  one  of  the  pieces,  all 
by  one  operation,  and  at  little,  if  any,  addi¬ 
tional  expense  over  the  cost  of  the  old  style 
of  box.  A  friend  sent  us  one  of  these  frames, 
and  we  have  considered  it  of  sufficient  public 
importance  to  have  a  cut  made  of  it,  which 
we  show  at  Fig.  516.  The  cut  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plains  the  mode  of  construction,  etc  ,  and  we 
only  say  that  the  address  appearing  is  a  ficti¬ 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  PRESERVE  CABBAGES. 

Neighbor  Uncle  John,  a*  we  familiarly  call 
him,  is  a  market  gardener  of  many  years  ex¬ 
perience.  He  prefers  to  place  bis  cabbages, 
heads  down  and  placed  closely  together,  with 
the  outer  leaves  snugly  tucked  under  them,  on 
sod  ground.  Then  he  covers  them  with  from 
three  to  five  inches  of  coarse  swamp  grass, 
aud  bolds  it  in  place  by  rails  or  something  of 
the  kind.  They  will  keep  well  until  Spring, 
and  are  easily  taken  out  as  needed. 

Remember  that  in  preserving  cabbages  we 
need  merely  to  protect  them  against  warmth 
— not  against  cold. 

THE  QUEEN  PEA. 

Seeds  of  this  variety  were  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  Gen.  Win.  G.  Le  Due,  ex  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  He  writes  that  they  originated  in 
Wisconsin  and  are,  he  thinks,  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  were  planted  here  April  25.  On 
July  2  the  vines  were  nearly  five  feet'  high. 
Pods  mostly  in  pairs.  Fig.  517  (p.  827)  shows 
the  average  size  wheu  borne  iu  pairs  Single 
pods  average  larger.  The  first  picking  was 
made  *n  July  6.  Fifty  pods  weighed  Flounces, 
contained  278  seeds,  which  weighed  6%  ounces. 
Bright,  lively  green’  when  cooked.  Of  the 
first  quality — sweet  and  tender. 


THE  GREAT-PANICLED  HYDRANGEA, 

(H.  paDiculata  grandiflora)  libs  been  written 
of  so  much  during  the  past  mx  or  eight  years, 
that  other  hydrangeas  far  handsomer  in  some 
respects, have  been  wholly  overlooked.  Among 
them  Is  the  Oak  leaved  Hydrangea  (H.  quer- 
cifolia).  It  is  a  native  shrub  found  in  Florida, 
Georgia  and  westward— never  northwaid  we 
believe  It  is  not  quite  hardy  her  e.and  though 
often  killed  back  during  the  Winter,  it  is 
merely  rendered  more  dwarf  :  the  foliage  is 
always  luxuriantly  beautiful.  The  leaves  and 
stems  are  wooly  (tomentoae),  the  shape  of  the 
former  being  oval  aud  decidedly  five-iobed, ser¬ 
rated  on  the  edges.  A  small  leaf  drawn  from 
our  owu  specimen,  is  shown  at  Fig.  518  (p.  829). 
The  cymes  of  flowers  (Fig.  519,  p.  829)  are  clus¬ 
tered  so  as  to  form  panicles  rather  longer  than 
broad,  the  sterile  flowers  being  white,  large 
and  showy.  The  panicle  somewhat  reduced 
in  size,  is  redrawn  and  re  engraved  from  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  Englaud,  which  states 
that  it  is  a  native  of  t  he  North-eastern  United 
States.  It  begins  to  bloom  iu  June,  continu¬ 
ing  until  frost.  It  is  well  named  “Oak  leaved,” 
since  the  leaves  do  strikingly  resemble  those 
of  some  oaks,  while  they  change  to  dark,  rich, 
bronzy  colors  in  the  fall. 


HANDY  FARM  CONVENIENCES. 


BOX  FOR  FRUIT. 

It  has  so  long  been  the  custom  to  ship  fruits, 
such  as  upples  and  pears,  in  barrels  and  half 
barrels,  that  people  seldom  stop  to  think  there 
is  a  better  way.  The  package  of  the  barrel 
form  has  many  disadvantages;  first,  its  shape 
is  sucli  tliut  iu  packing  and  storing  it  takes  up 
much  room,  while  it  contains  only  a  moderate 
quantity  of  fruit.  The  shape  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  piled  up  in  tiers  to  good  advantage, 
and  the  size  is  so  large  that  one  man  can  only 
handle  it  by  roiling  or  sliding.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  ldell,  of  333  Washington 
Street,  this  city,  fer  the  invention  of  a  com¬ 
pact,  convenient  and  economical  package  for 
shipping  and  handling  fruit.  As  shown  at 
Fig.  514,  it  consists  of  a  light  but  strongly 


made  box,  17  inches  square,  7 %  inches  high, 
and  holding  oue-tbird  of  a  barrel.  The  euds 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  being 
made  of  inch  lumber  planed  on  l with  sides. 
The  sides,  bottom  and  top  are  made  of  half¬ 
inch-thick  lumber ;  each  corner  contains  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  some  hard  wood  to 
which  both  ends  and  sides  are  nailed,  round- 
barbed  wire-nails  being  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion.  The  cover,  as  can  be  seen,  is  made  of 
three  pieces  of  nearly  equal  width,  the  middle 
one  being  one  inch  wider  than  the  others,  and 
being  attached  to  the  back  piece  with  a  pair 
of  light,  wide  butts, and  when  it  is  closed  down 
it  is  fastened  by  a  hook  on  each  end.  one  of 
which  is  shown  iu  the  cut,  let  into  the  front 
end.  The  bottom  is  put  on  with  long,  slim 
screws.  The  manner  of  filling  is  as  follows: 
The  cover  is  shut,  locked  and  fastened  by 
having  a  large  tack  driven  in  behind  the  hook; 


TESTS  OF  NEW  POTATOES  CONTINUED. 

Iroquois.— From  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New 
York.  Planted  April  7;  dug  Aug.  18.  they 
averaged  7 %  tubers  to  the  hill,  of  which  (in 
numbers)  55  per  cent,  were  of  marketable  size. 
Shape  roundish;  skin  smooth;  eyes  on  sur¬ 
face.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  802  50  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  Among  the  largest  ,  five  weighed 
two  pounds.  Eaten  Sept.  10,  quality,  mealy 
and  fine-grained— flesh  white.  The  tops  were 
small,  of  a  dark  green  color — leaves  small. 

Trophy  —Received  from  James  T.  Hawk¬ 
ins,  Lisbon,  O.  It  was  named  Trophy  by  D. 
M.  Ferry  &  Co.  in  1880.  Planted  April  7;  dug 
August  4th:  they  averaged  nine  to  a  hill^ 
of  which  two  thirds  were  marketable.  The 
vines,  of  medium  size,  began  to  die  July  16, 
being  rather  later  than  Pearl  of  Savoy.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  468  89  bushels  to  the 


WANTED— CORELESS  APPLES 


Whether  for  dessert,  for  kitchen  use  or  for 
the  evaporator,  the  presence  of  a  core  is  a 
decided  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  an 
apple.  The  seeds  and  hulls  must  be  removed 
at  the  cost  of  considerable  trouble  or  expense, 
and  with  great  waste,  or  they  give  great  an¬ 
noyance  when  they  get  into  the  mouth  aud 
between  the  teeth.  We  submit  to  these  dis¬ 
advantages  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
them,  and  because  the  slow  growth  of  the  apple 
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acre.  Eyes  medium ;  skin  pink:  shape  round¬ 
ish,  half-cylindrical.  The  best  five  weighed 
two  pounds  5)4  ouuces.  Eaten  Sept  25,  flesh 
white,  not  dry. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Greenleaf, of  Henry  Clay  P.  O., 
Delaware,  sent  us  a  lot  of  potatoes  with  the 
following  note:  “Several  potatoes  came  up 
where  Wall's  Orange  grew  last  year,  I  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  grow.  The  yield  was  very 
large.  What  surprised  me  was  that,  as  I  dug 
them,  I  noticed  several  fibrous  roots  which  I 
followed  up,  finding  good-sized  tubers  at  six 
and  ten  inches  apart  until  I  had  dug  37  inches 
before  1  got  the  last  tuber  and  end  of  the  root. 
Other  fibers  ran  15,  23  and  27  inches  and,  like 
the  first,,  had  tubers  at  intervals.  Some  of  my 
seedlings  were  found  at  a  depth  of  11  inches, 
and  these  were  found  to  be  deep-eyed;  the 
others  shallow.11  Dr.  Greenleaf  asks  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Does  deep-planting  iu  a  heavy  clay 
soil  produce  coarse  growth  and  deep  eyes?” 
To  which  we  would  reply  that  such  has  been 
our  experience,  as  last  year  reported  in  these 
notes. 

Again,  Dr.  Greenleaf  presumes  that  the  fact 
of  potatoes  forming  so  far  from  the  plant  may 
explain  the  supposed  mixing  in  the  hill,  since 
the  roots  may  extend  to  adjacent  hills  and  the 
tubers  form  there. 

The  potatoes  which  grew  where  the  Wall’s 
Orange  were  raised  the  previous  year,  were 
here  planted  April  7  and  dug  August  18.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  810,75  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  average  was  to  a  hill,  of  ! 
which  80  per  cent,  wero  of  marketable  size. 
Among  the  largest,  five  weighed  five  pounds 
eight  ounces.  The  tuber,  of  which  our  illus¬ 
tration  (Fig.  520)  is  a  careful  portrait,  weighed 
one  pound  two  ounces.  Tne  skin  is  pink, 
shape  Irregular,  eyes  deep — a  coarse,  lumpy 
potato.  A  singular  fact  is,  that  from  the  same 
seed,  cue  hill  gave  Wall’s  Orange  pure  and 
simple.  The  others  (except,  perhaps,  in  color) 
wore  as  different  from  Wall’s  Orange  as  two 
potatoes  can  be  from  each  other.  The  Wall’s 
Orange  were  not  estimated  lu  the  yield. 

A  Seedling  from  Dr.  Greenleaf,  planted 
the  same  day  as  the  above,  gave  an  average 
of  13>£  to  a  hill,  of  which  per  cent,  in 
numbers  were  marketable.  Inclined  to  egg- 
shape  or  oblong.  Skin  white;  few  and  small 
eyes;  yield  (505,00  bushels  to  the  acre.  They 
were  dug  September  1 ;  tbe  largest  live  weigh¬ 
ed  one  pound  niue  ounces. 

Another  Seedling  from  tbe  same,  matur¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  yield  of  242 
bushels  to  the  acre — 1)4  tubers  to  the  hill. 
Long,  cylindrical,  tapering  at  both  ends;  eyes 
deep;  skin  reddish-huff;  poor. 
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NUTRITIVE  QUALITIES  OF  CRUDE 
FILER. 


PROF.  W.  H.  .JORDAN. 

The  cases  are  numerous  where  both  science 
and  practice  have  found  it  necessary  to  revise 
principles  uud  methods.  Science  has  often 
been  obliged  to  admit  that  conclusions  have 
been  stated  iu  too  great,  haste.  Progress  in 
scientific  knowledge  has  been  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vances  aud  retreats,  tbe  encouraging  fact 
being  that  with  every  advance  some  ground 
has  been  taken  to  be  permaueutly  held.  In 
the  application  of  scientific  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples  to  agriculture,  hasty  deductions  have 
sometimes  t>eeu  made  from  insufficient  data, 
which,  in  the  light  of  increased  knowledge, 
have  been  shown  to  be  far  from  the  truth. 

Borne  late  investigations  in  the  chemistry 
of  animal  nutrition  have  given  results  that 
not  only  illustrate  well  tbe  above  facts,  but 
w  hich,  as  recent  results,  are  very  interesting 
aud  significant.  Reference  is  made  to  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Tappeiner,  at  Muneben,  on  the 
changes  that  take  place  with  the  so-called 
digested  cellulose  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  the  crude  fiber  of 
plants  w  s  useless  in  animal  nutrition,  not 
being  digestible.  Later  investigations,  how¬ 
ever,  established  tbe  fact  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crude  fiber  comsumed  by  her- 
bivorae  does  not  appear  in  the  excrement,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  digested,  the  amount  in 
some  cases  being  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  liber  in  the  material  fed.  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  once  assumed,  in  a  hasty  manner 
and  upon  insufficient  grounds,  that  this  di¬ 
gested  fiber  is  equal  in  value  to  digested 
starch,  the  composition  of  tbe  two  bodies  be¬ 
ing  the  same.  The  German  fodder  tables, 
including  the  relative  money  values  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  cattle  food,  as  based  upon  com¬ 
position  aud  digestibility,  have  been  arranged 
in  accordance  with  this  assumption. 

While  we  need  to  avoid  drawing  conclusions 
too  hastily  in  the  other  direction,  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Tappeiner  leave  but  little  doubt 
that  a  large  part  of  the  so  called  digested 
crude  fiber  does  not  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
nutrient.  It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long 


time  that  large  quantities  of  intestinal  gases 
and  considerable  quantities  of  acids  are  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  digestion  of  the  food  of  the 
herbivone.  Tappei tier’s  work  indicates  that 
these  gases  and  acids  are  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  cellulose 
that  is  digested. 

The  following  facts  seem  to  be  more  than 
probable:  1.  That  the  digestion  of  crude  fiber 
or  the  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  cellulose, 
which  it  contains,  is  caused  solely  and  entirely 
by  a  true  fermentation,  and  not  by  an  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the 


cellulose  can  take  any  part  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  animal.  If  further  investigation  substan¬ 
tiates  this  conclusion,  our  views  of  the  relative 
nutritive  value  of  coarse  fodders,  as  compared 
with  that  of  grains,  will  be  much  modified. 

State  College,  Pa. 

CHESS  IN  WHEAT. 

Out  here  in  Illinois  some  of  us  practical 
farmers  think  good,  plain,  “horse”  sense  with 


regard  to  the  business  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  for  years,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  cor¬ 
rect  as  the  scientific  sense  shown  in  regard  to 
the  same  thlugs  by  those  who  have  had  little 
or  uo  practical  experience  iu  the  business. 
This  remark  is  made  with  regard  to  an  opinion 
expressed  in  a  late  Rural  as  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  that  chess  could  bo  degenerate  wheat. 
Now,  T  am  an  old  man,  and  sowed  my  first 
crop  of  wheat  52  years  ngo  on  a  rough  hill¬ 
side  tu  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  I  always  took 
special  pains  to  get  good,  clean  seed;  hut 
sometimes, iu  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  I  would 


ground  or  that  bad  been  injured,  than  on  that 
which  had  remained  unharmed  on  good 
ground?  w.  p. 

Loda,  Ill. 

CHESS  OR  CHEAT. 

I  see  that  the  Rural  does  not  believe  that 
chess  or  cheat  can  be  produced  from  wheat. 
Now  eight  years  ago  last  June,  I  picked  a 
large  head  of  wheat,  which  had  been  self- 
•  eeded  from  the  previous  crop.  It  was  per¬ 


fect  in  every  way  except  that  there  were  in  it 
two  kernels  of  chess  or  cheat.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  kuow  how  those  two  kernels  of  chess 
found  a  place,  in  regular  order,  arnoug  the 
kernels  of  wheat.  d.  r. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

(The  question  of  wheat  turning  to  chess  or 
cheat  has  been  often  discussed  in  agricultural 
and  scientific  publications,  and  all  scientists 
aud  most  intelligent  farmers  declare  such  a 
transformation  is  impossible.  Is  our  friend 
certain  the  two  exceptional  kernels  were 
really  chess?  Did  he  sow  them,  so  as  to  learn 
for  certain  (lint  such  wus  the  ease?  We  have 
seen  cases  like  the  one  above  cited,  where  it 
appeared  almost  certain  that  the  cheat  ker¬ 
nels  wero  produced  on  the  wheat  plant;  but 
In  every  case  careful  dissectiou  showed  that 
tboy  had  either  been  accidentally  caught  or 
placed  there  by  design.  What,  say  intelligent, 
practical  farmers;  what  say  scientists  with 
regard  to  the  above  cose?  Why  don’t  some 
one  who  thinks  it  possible,  go  to  work  aud 
produce  cheat  from  wheat? — Eds.] 


THE  WHITE  PRIZE  POTATO. 

In  telliug,  in  a  late  issue,  how  the  White 
Prize  Potato  turned  out  at  tho  Rural  Grounds, 
the  Editor  said  that  the  name  aud  address  of 
the  originator  had  been  mislaid.  It  was  origin¬ 
ally  produced  by  tbe  undersigned.  During  the 
past  season  l  tried  it  on  a  light  sandy  loam  ou 
which  barnyard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  20 
loads  per  acre,  wus  spreud.  On  April  18  the 
ground  was  well  harrowed  and  marked  both 
ways,  the  rows  boiug  34  iuches  apart.  On 
May  13,  seed  cut  to  a  single  eye  lu  a  piece  was 
planted,  two  pieces  in  a  hill,  at  the  rate  of  5.3 
bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  matured  about 
July  20,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  375.4  bushels 
per  acre.  G.  h.  colvin. 

Dalton,  Pa. 

- *♦« - 

CASTOR  nEANS  AND  MOLES. 

My  own  experience  agrees  with  that  of  fcta 
writer  iu  tho  Rural,  who  says  that  a  castor- 
bean  plant  does  not  repel  moles.  Although 
statements  to  this  effect  have  been  printed  a 
number  of  times  in  reputable  journals,  a  trial 
will  convince  anybody  that  moles  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  castor  bean  plants. 

Eldon,  Mo.  j.  n.  s. 


MR.  DOWNING  AND  TFIE  MARLBORO 


RASPBERRY. 

I  notice  in  the  Rural  of  November  15  an 
article  from  Messrs.  A,  J.  Cay  wood  &  Son. 
which  appears  to  be  rather  vindictive  towards 
America’s  greatest  and  most  venerable  porno- 
logist,  Mr,  C'hus.  Downing,  tor  Ids  opinion  of 
the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing’s  opinions  require  any  defence  from  such 
n  novice  in  pomology  as  1  am;  but  as  I  have 
given  especial  attention,  “by  bis  request,”  to 
the  Marlboro,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  of  all  its  merits,  1  deem  it  a  duty 
to  give  some  of  the  conclusions  relating  to 
thiR  berry.  Iu  the  first  place  as  to  quality 
and  flavor:  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Highland  Hardy,  andno  person  without  know¬ 
ing  the  bushes  from  which  the  berries  were 
picked  can  tell  the  difference  by  tasto.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  lie  present  when  Mr.  Downing  read 
the  article  of  the  Rural’s  anonymous  cor¬ 
respondent,  “A.  B.  (J,”  and  he  expressed  in¬ 
dignation  that  any  person  should  give  such 
erroneous  opinions  without  giving  his  name, 
when  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  or 
appearance  of  the  plant  or  fruit  to  justify 
them.  Mr.  Downing's  article  was,  therefore, 
written  iu  defence  of  tbe  Marlboro,  describing 
Its  true  character  and  appearance,  and  vin¬ 
dicating  its  right  to  a  high  claim  for  extreme 
hardiness,  thus  proving  it  to  bo  really  of  na¬ 
tive  origiu,  and  also  giviugitsexcellentpoints 
as  a  market  berry,  all  of  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  appreciated  by  Mr.  Cay  wood.  In 
doing  this  much,  Mr.  Downing  did  not  feel 
called  upon,  aud  could  not  conscientiously 
give  it  a  character  for  quality  and  flavor 
above  its  merits,  and  thus  impair  tbe  weight 
of  his  opinions,  which  can  not  be  controverted 
by  the  best  experts.  It  appears  thut  Mr.  Cay- 
wood  could  see  only  this  ail  verse  opinion,  and 
wus  very  ninch  displeased  thereby. 

In  reference  to  qbtaining  Mr.  Downing’s 
opinion,  I  feel  called  upon  to  state  that  be  is 
the  most  ebary  (especially  upon  new  produc¬ 
tions)  of  all  I  have  ever  met;  and  it  matters 
not  who  the  person  is,  whether  his  best  friend 
or  bitterest  foe,  he  knows  nothing  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  him,  and  bis  opinions  are  given 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  not  for 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  originator  or 


Rural  New  Yorker  posters  and  Rremium- 
Lists  are  now  ready.  Send  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
charge,  postpaid. 


The  Queen  Pea.  Fig.  517.  (See  page  82(5.) 


albuminoids.  2.  This  digested  cellulose  is  fur¬ 
ther  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas. 
and  a  mixture  of  volatile  and  non-volatile 
organic  acids.  3.  No  other  constituent  of  the 
digested  food  is  broken  up  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  but  digested  cellulose  is  the  source  of 
nearly  all  of  tho  intestinal  gases. 

Carbonic  ueid  uud  marsh  gas  have  no  value 
as  nutrients,  as  they  are  simply  waste  pro 
ducts.  Certain  of  the  acids  formed  pass  out 
in  the  excretions  unchanged.  The  material 
used  in  producing  the  other  acids  certainly  has 
a  diminished  nutritive  value,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  partial  oxydation  has  taken  place 
before  its  passage  into  the  blood.  Tappeiner’s 
conclusion  is  that  not  over  half  of  the  digested 


find  more  or  less  chess  when  reaping  the  crop; 
for  in  those  days  we  used  tho  reaping  hook  in 
harvesting  grain,  and  accordingly  we  had  a 
good  chance  to  pick  out  all  foul  seeds  or 
chess,  especially  from  the  wheat  we  intended 
to  use  as  seed.  I  know  I  never  sowed  chess, 
and  I  seldom  found  any  in  wheat  sown  on 
good,  dry  ground;  ut  1  often  found  it  among 
that  sown  on  low,  wet.  ground,  where  the 
frost  had  heaved  it  out  and  brolo  u  the  roots, 
or  where  it  had  been  trampled  on  by  cattle,  or 
hogs  had  rooted  it  up,  so  as  to  break  or  injure 
the  roots.  From  that  time  to  this  my  exper¬ 
ience  has  been  the  Burnt'  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  How  came  it  about  that  much  more 
chess  appourod  among  tho  wheat  sown  on  poor 


A  Sport  of  Wall’s  Orange  Potato.  Fig  520. 
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producer,  and  his  decided  opinions  cannot  be 
obtained  in  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  seasons, 
and  when  they  are  given  they  will  be  based 
upon  the  actual  merits  of  the  article. 

Now,  about  the  merits  of  the  Marlboro:  It 
has  proved  hardy  thus  fur:  it  has  good  color; 
its  si  ze  is  fair;  its  productiveness  is  abundant; 
it  is  a  good  keeper;  but  its  quality  and  flavor 
are  medium ;  its  tendency  to  sucker  is  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  cultivator.  (One  of  the  patches  to 
which  I  gave  attention  was  just  like  a  field  of 
grass;  the  vines  stood  so  thick  that  a  person 
could  hardly  get  through  them.)  Its  tendency 
to  ripen  Its  crop  close  together,  and  its  liabi¬ 
lity  to  drop  from  the  core  if  loft  too  long,  are 
qualities  which  tend  to  militate  against  it. 
Its  greatest  misfortune  Is  the  present  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  its  quality  and  flavor,  forced  by 
Mr.  Cay  wood's  attack  on  Mr.  Downing.  It  Is 
unwise  for  an  originator  to  lay  claim  to  merits 
which  his  product  does  not  possess,  for  the 
truth  will  soon  bo  fouud  out  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed.  As  Hr  Caywood  says,  the  Rural  is 
fearless  and  proverbial  for  truth,  let  the  truth 
be  told  though  the  heavens  fall. 

Mountainville,  N.  Y.  j.  r.  iiawkins. 

THE  KING  HUMBERT  TOMATO. 

I  BEE  that  In  the  next  Pree-t>eed  Distribution 
the  King  Humbert  Tomato  will  be  sent  out.  I 
have  raised  the  variety  this  year,  haviug  sent 
to  Erfurt,  Germany,  for  seed.  Instead  of 
overdrawing  its  good  qualities,  I  tbiuk  the 
Rural  does  it  an  injustice  by  not  s-iylng  a 
great  deal  more  in  its  favor.  W  ttb  tne  the  to¬ 
matoes  grew  in  clusters,  there  being  from  five 
to  flfteen  in  a  cluster,  uud  they  are  beautiful 
to  look  at.  A  groat  advantage  in  them  is  that 
there  is  not  one-tenth  as  much  foliage  as  in  the 
common  kinds;  the  fruit  also  contains  not 
more  than  one* fifth  as  much  acid  We  have 
made  some  Into  sour  and  sweet  pickles  and 
preserves.  For  this  purpose  they  are  speci¬ 
ally  good,  as  there  Is  so  Utile  acid  in  them, 
which  makes  them  much  less  liable  to  sour. 

Long  Pine,  Neb.  R  w.  b. 

Soculifs,  etc. 


THE  GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  CATTLEMEN’S 
CONVENTION. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Tiie  cattlemen’s  eouvonilou  which  opened 
at  St.  Louts,  on  Monday.  November  17tb,  and 
closed  on  Saturday,  November  22od,  was  by 
far  the  largest  assemblage  of  representative 
stockmen  that  ever  met  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  About  1,200  delegates  were  present, 
representing  nearly  all  the  Western  States 
and  Territories  and  several  Eastern  States  as 
well  as  Canada,  England,  Scotland  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  national,  how¬ 
ever,  in  character,  as  it  essentially  represented 
rangemen’s  interests,  and  acting  upon  the 
principle  that  its  object  was.  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  to  promote  these  iuteresta,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Credentials  shut  out  or  cut  dowu 
all  dedegatiuus  uot  directly  identified  with  the 
grazing  Interests,  so  as  to  prevent  the  range- 
men  from  being  outvoted.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  Committee,  with  Gen.  Brisbiu  at  its 
head,  reduced  the  representation  of  Short 
horn  breeders  from  125  to  20,  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Societies  from  57  to  20,  and  took 
similar  action  witn  regard  to  all  delegations 
which  might  in  any  way  antagonize  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  vast  live  stock  corp  >ratlons  and 
cattle  kings  of  the  plains  ami  the  prairies. 
Those  were  represented  in  great  force  and 
ruled  the  meeting.  The  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers’  Association,  contuiuiug  14  smaller 
organizations,  the  wealthiest  cattle  company 
in  the  world,  owning  over  2,000.000  head  of 
stock,  beside  vast  herds  of  horses,  and  worth 
over  850  000,000,  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  favor, as  it  was  supposed  to  be  identified 
with  the  national  live-stock  association  re¬ 
cently  formed  at  Chicago.  Next  to  this,  the 
largest  and  richest  association  represented 
was  the  Texas  Live-Stock  Association  which 
exteuds  nearly  all  over  the  Lone  Star  State, 
embracing  in  its  membership  a  large  number 
of  wbat  arc  known  as  district  associations. 
William  Lambert,  its  Secretary,  stated  that 
the  association  owns  a  tuiLlion  head  of  cattle, 
the  same  number  of  sheep,  and  450,000  horses, 
and  that  a  moderate  estimate  of  its  property 
would  be  $45.000, 000.  The  largest  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  organizations  composing  it,  is  the  South¬ 
ern  Texas  Livestock  Association,  which  owns 
420,000  head  of  cattle,  350,000  horses  and  a  large 
number  of  sheep,  all  valued  at  over  $9,000,000, 
besides  4  650.000  acres  of  land  valued  at  $11,- 
625  000.  making  its  entire  property  worth  $21,- 
000,000.  It  employs  1.5U0  men  as  herders. 
The  other  large  district  associations  are  the 
North- we6t  Texas  Cattle  Rai-ers’  Association; 
the  Colorado  and  Brazos  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion;  the  ran-Handle  Livestock  Association, 
and  the  Colorado  Cnoneho  Stock  Association, 
all  of  which  o  wh  immense  herds  and  sent  large 
delegations  to  the  Convention,  in  which 
Texas  stock  interests  had  decidedly  most  in¬ 


fluence.  Seven  New  Mexican  Associations 
were  represented,  the  largest  of  which  was  the 
Northern  New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  range  practically  covers  Col  fax, 
Mora,  and  San  Miguel  Counties,  and  embraces 
15,000,000  acres,  on  which  800,000  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  graze,  besides  large  numbers  of  horses. 
Other  New  Mexican  associations  represented, 
were  the  Aqua  Caliente,  with  240,(M.M.t  head  of 
cattle,  and  a  capital  of  $2,500,000;  the  Wagon 
Mound  Association,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,- 
000  and  170,000  head  of  cattle;  the  Lincoln 
County  Association  with  400.000  bead  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  a  capital  of  $8,000,000,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Mexico  Association  with  600,000 
head  of  cattle,  aud  a  capital  of  $6, (MX), 000.  In 
the  ranges  owned  or  controlled  by  St.  Louis 
men,  with  headquarters  in  that  city,  the 
largest  interest  is  that  of  Hunter  &  Kvuns, 
cattle  dealers,  which  embraces  several  ranches 
in  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  These  aggregate  11.464,000  acres, 
and  on  them  there  are  286,000  head  of  cattle. 
Col  Hunter  was  the  chief  mover  in  bringing 
together  and  organizing  the  convention.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  private  concerns  from  different 
parts  of  the  West  and  South  west  represented 
much  larger  interests. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  was  spent  in  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  convention  and  committee  work ; 
aud  it  was  not  until  Thursday,  November  20, 
that  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza¬ 
tion  reported  a  constitution  and  by  lawB  for 
the  proposed  national  organization.  This  is 
to  be  called  the  National  Association  of  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Horse  Growers  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  organized  with  600  members.  Col, 

R.  I).  Hunter  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  Presi 
dent  for  the  ensuing  year;  Mr.  A.  T.  Atwater, 
of  St.  Louis.  Secretary,  aud  E.  C.  Moore,  of 
the  same  place,  Treasurer.  One  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  each  State  and  Territory  was  chosen 
as  follows; — Alaska,  John  F.  Kincaid;  Ala¬ 
bama,  J.  J.  Barclay;  Arizona. H.  C.  Hooker; 
Colorado,  A.  M  Pryor,  Peublo:  California, 

J.  A.  Hardiu,  Santa  Rosa;  Delaware,  John 
G  Baker;  Dakota,  J.  L.  Wood,  Rapid  City; 
Dominion  of  Canada.  W.  B.  Ives,  Prescott, 
Ont  ;  Iowa,  Justin  Clark,  Red  Oak;  Indian 
Territory,  D.  W,  Bushy  head,  Tahlequab; 
Illinois,  Elmer  Washburn,  Chicago;  Idano, 
Charles  Hermann;  Kansas,  Arthur  Gorham, 
Kinsmick;  Kentucky,  B.  V.  Groom;  Louisi 
ana,  J.  D.  Snaplrs;  Maryland,  J.  L  McAtee; 
Missouri,  Leverett  Leonard ;  Mexico,  H.  M. 
Mundy,  Chihuahua;  New  York,  Dudley  Mil 
ler;  Nevada,  Geo.  Russell,  Elko;  Nebraska, 

F.  I).  Meserve;  New  Hampshire, - Cook; 

New  Mexico,  W.  T.  Thompson;  Oregon,  T.  M. 
Overteldt,  Kansas  City;  Pennsylvania,  W. 
B.  Roberts,  Titusville;  Texas,  Judge  Carroll. 

The  followiug  gentlemen  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee:— O.  M. 
Bradley,  Raton,  N  M. ;  Mark  W.  Dunham, 
Wayne,  III. ;  J-  L,  Brush,  Greeley,  Col. ;  N.  H. 
A.  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  W m.  J.  Pol¬ 
lock,  Ponca,  Agency,  I.  T. ;  E.  R  Lane,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Wellington, 
Kan.;  Gen.  J.  S.  Brisbin,  Boise  City,  Idaho; 
A.  H.  Swan,  Cheyenne,  W.  T. ;  Richard  Gen¬ 
try,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  W.  Salmon, 
Clinton,  Mo.;  H.  M.  Mundy,  Chihauhaua, 
Mexico;  D.  F.  Duncan,  New  York;  B.  B. 
Groom,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Johu  T.  Lytel.  Ly- 
tel.  Tex.  These  were  divided  Into  sub-com- 
mittees  on  Leasing  Lands;  Branding,  aud 
Foreign  Trade. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  declared  to 
be  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  live  stock 
Industry,  and  it  is  open  to  any  individual 
directly  interested  in  this  Industry  on  payment 
of  $6  initiation  fee;  and  to  all  associations  on 
payment  of  $15,  with  annual  dues  of  $2.50for 
individuals,  and  $7,50  for  associations.  An¬ 
nual  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  fourth  Mon¬ 
day  of  each  November.  The  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  convention  was  fixed  at  one 
vote  for  each  member;  three  for  each  associa¬ 
tion,  and  one  at-large  for  each  State  aud  Ter¬ 
ritory  duly  accredited  by  the  Governor.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  to  admit  delegates  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  regular  association  in  Mexico  and 
Canada.  St.  Louis  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention. 

Besides  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
association,  the  work  of  the  convention  was 
embodied  in  u  series  of  resolutions  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  by  a  committee  of  nine,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  and  who  w  ill  prob¬ 
ably  do  a  good  deal  of  lobbying  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  Winter.  In  order  to  prevent  infec¬ 
tion  from  Texas  fever  during  the  passage 
north  of  cattle  from  the  region  in  which  the 
germs  of  the  disease  find  a  permanent  home.it 
is  proposed  to  memorialize  Congress  "to  open 
establish  and  maintain  a  National  Stock  Trail, 
beginning  at  some  point  on  the  Red  River  and 
extending  thence  in  a  north  or  northwest 
direction  to  the  north  line  of  the  United 
States.”  This  is  to  be  six  miles  wide,  narrow¬ 
ing  at  intervals  to  100  feet  so  that,  bridges  can 
be  built  over  it  for  the  passage  of  cattle  from 
one  side  to  the  other  without  incurring  any 
risk  of  infection.  The  proposition  really  is  to 


induce  Congress,  the  railroads  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  and  Territories  through  which  it 
would  pass,  to  cede  to  a  gigantic  cattle  sj  ndi- 
cate  a  belt  six  miles  wide  from  Texas  to  the 
British  possessions.  Only  public  land  is  asked 
from  the  National  and  State  Governments, 
but  they  are  asked  to  "condemn”  wbat  private 
property  may  lie  within  the  trail,  which  would 
be  over  1,0(KI  miles  long  and  comprise  more 
than  23,500,000  acres— a  most  valuable  grant 
for  a  private  corporation  which  would  at  once 
have  a  monopoly  of  inestimable  value.  An¬ 
other  resolution  which  was  passed  after  a 
long  and  acrimonious  debate,  memorializes 
Congress  to  permit  the  leasing  of  the  "arid 
lauds”  west  of  the  08th  meridian  in  large 
tracts  and  for  a  long  term  of  years  for  graz¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  was  supported  on  the 
ground  that  the  lands  are  unfit  for  tillage; 
that  if  given  security  of  occupation,  stock- 
men  would  sink  wells  and  make  other  im¬ 
provements  that  would  triple  the  present 
grazing  capacity  of  the  ranges;  and  that  even 
at  a  rental  of  one  cent  an  acre  the  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  Government  would  amount  to 
$12,000,000  a  year,  whereas  now  it  gets 
nothing.  It  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
if  a  law  to  this  effect  were  passed,  it  would 
nullify  the  provisions  of  the  preemption  and 
homestead  acts;  chock  the  settlement  of  the 
country  ;  be  ruinous  to  poor  settlers  and  small 
herdsmen;  give  vast  principalities  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domuin  to  capitalists  aud  foreign  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  The  cattle  kings,  however,  rode 
rough  shod  over  all  opposition,  and  passed  the 
resolution  after  excepting  Utah  and  Idaho 
from  its  scope. 

A  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  confine  Indians  to  their  reserva¬ 
tions;  another  favoring  the  building  of  a  rail¬ 
road  by  Btockmen,  the  line  to  extend  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  another  de¬ 
manding  improvement  in  the  veterinary  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  another 
urging  that  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
were  passed  with  little  or  no  opposition,  A 
Conference  Committee  from  the  National 
Stock  Growers’  Association  of  America,  lately 
forun-d  at  Chicago,  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a 
consolidation  of  both  organizations.  The  con¬ 
trolling  power  iu  the  convention  did  not  wish 
to  give  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  a  proportionate  shaie  of  influence  in  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  body ;  and 
by  rejecting  ull  overtures  from  the  rival  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  ruling  spirits  kept  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  organization — on  association 
of  ranchmen  sectional,  not  national,  in  its 
objects  and  management.  The  primary  cause 
of  the  convention  was,  doubtless,  the  agitation 
which  has  lately  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
unscrupulous  appropriation  of  the  public, 
domain  by  native  and  foreign  capitalists  and 
syndicates  engaged  in  live  stock  raising.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Congress  will,  at  an 
early  day,  legislate  to  abate  the  abuses  of  the 
present  system  of  spoliation.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  already  begun  to  prosecute 
the  land-grabbers  who  have  fenced  in  the 
public  lands,  and  the  United  States  Circnit 
Court  lias  recently  decided  that  such  action  is 
illegal.  To  oppose  a  firm  and  uulted  front 
to  all  legislation  adverse  to  their  interests,  the 
ranchmen  have  perfected  the  present  organi¬ 
zation,  and  will  doubtless  make  a  stout  fight 
against  reform.  The  tide  of  emigration  is 
pouring  westward,  however,  and  will  ere 
long  force  the  powerful  stock  associations 
from  all  the  arable  districts.  Every  year  in 
which  the  preseut  conditions  can  be  retained, 
however,  adds  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
stockmen  who  graze  their  herds  gratis  on 
Uncle  Sam’s  broad  pastures;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  combination  the  evil  day  of  reform 
may7  Vie  indefinitely  deferred,  and  when  it 
shall  be  no  longer  avoidable,  better  terms  can 
be  obtained  by  united  action  and  influence. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  convention, 
however,  was  the  very  legitimate  desire  of 
the  St-  Louis  cattle  dealers  to  secure  a  part  of 
the  immense  live-stock  trade  of  Chicago.  To 
this  end.  they  sent  ont  circulars  urging  the 
ranchmen  to  meet  at  the  Mound  City;  pre¬ 
pared  an  enthusiastic  welcome  for  them 
there;  fought  covertly  aud  openly  the  delega¬ 
tions  that  came  on  from  Chicago  to  influence 
the  action  of  the  convention;  opposed  streu 
uously  all  combination  of  the  two  associa 
tions,  and  secured  all  the  most  prominent 
offices  of  the  new  organization  for  themselves. 
The  Wyoming  and  Montana  cattle  men  were 
snubbed  by  them,  as  were  tbo3e  from  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  while  those  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico  and  the  South  west,  were 
flattered  and  feted,  because  the  trade  of  the 
former  would  naturally  go  to  Chicago,  or 
some  more  eastern  market,  while  that  of  the 
latter,  they  thought,  ought  to  come  to  St. 
Louis  "ROUNDABOUT.’' 

Rural  New  Yorker  posters  and  Premhnn- 
Lists  are  now  ready.  Send  for  them .  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
charge,  postpaid. 


Bones  as  a  Fertilizer.— Henry  Stewart 
sets  forth  the  value  of  bones  as  a  fertilizer  in 
a  very  plain  manner.  They  consist,  when 
fresh,  of  68%  per  cent  of  mineral  matter  (of 
which  55  per  cent.,  of  the  bone,  is  phosphate 
of  lime);  81%  per  cent,  of  organic  matter, 
chiefly  gelatine  and  fat,  and  five  per  cent,  of 
water.  The  organic  matter  contains  3%  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen;  the  mineral  matter  con¬ 
tains  from  20  to  25%  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  30  to  85  per  cent,  of  lime.  The 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  arc  the  val¬ 
uable  elements,  the  former  being  worth,  at 
six  cents  a  pound,  $1  50,  and  the  latter,  at  25 
ceDts  a  pound,  87  cents;  100  pounds  of  bone, 
then,  in  a  condition  to  be  available  would  be 
worth  $2.37.  But  bones  when  whole  are  only 
slowly  soluble  Id  the  soil.  In  moist  soil  they 
will  decay  and  wholly  disappear,  only  in  so 
many  years  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
thpm  to  a  fine  state  of  division  to  make  them 
useful  This  Is  done  by  grinding  them  to 
powder  or  by  burning  them  to  ashes.  The 
latter  method  is  the  cheaper,  but  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  lost,  and  if  the  bones  can  be  reduced  to 
powder  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  more  costly  method  is  the  better. 
But  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  grind 
them  for  want  of  mills,  and  then  the  burning 
becomes  the  only  practicable  method,  This 
leaves  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  condition  to  be  as  available  for  plant 
food  as  to  the  raw  bone  or  more  so,  because 
it  is  not  held  in  an  undecomposable  condition 
by  the  gelatine. 

Continuous  Wheat  Growing. —For  the 
first  ten  year*  the  produce  of  the  unmauured 
plot  was  15%  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  an 
average  at  ••Rotbamsted,”  Englaud;  in  the 
second  ten  years  it  was  16%  bushels:  in  the 
third  period,  12%  bushels;  and  in  the  last  ten 
years,  10%  bushels.  The  extra  yield  in  the 
second  period  is  ascribed  by  Sir  John  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  reviewed  by  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  to  a  run  of  favorable  seasons, 
while  the  decrease  in  the  last  period  is  attribu¬ 
ted  chiefly  to  a  succession  of  unfavorable  sea¬ 
sons,  though  to  a  slight  extent  to  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  soil  fertility.  The  writers  of 
the  article  are  of  opinion  that  the  decrease  due 
to  exhaustion  amounts  to  ubuut  one-quarter 
bushel  per  acre  per  annum.  Another  conclu¬ 
sion  arrived  at  by  the  experimenters  is  that 
the  produce  of  land  dressed  with  farmyard 
manure  falls  off  greatly  in  a  bad  season,  and 
does  not  rise  proportionately  in  a  good  season, 
as  compared  with  the  increase  gained  from 
the  application  of  artificial  manures.  This  is 
believed  to  be  chiefly  because  a  great  deal  of 
the  nitrogen  in  farmyard  manure  is  not  in  a 
form  immediately  available  as  plant  food. 
For  this  very  reason,  however,  the  effect  of 
farmyard  manure  is  much  more  lasting  than 
that  of  artificial  manure.  "When  dung  is 
applied  continuously  to  land,”  the  writers  say, 
‘the  accumulation  of  unexhausted  fertility 
becomes  very  large,  and  the  removal  by  crops 
of  the  substance  accumulated  would  extend 
over  a  long  series  of  years.”  Conclusions  of 
great  importance  which  Dr.  Lawes  arrives  at 
are,  first,  that  manures  cousisting  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  ammonia  or  nitrates,  ap¬ 
pear  competent  lo  grow  large  crops  of  wheat 
continuously.  And,  second,  that  a  given 
weight  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  has  produced 
more  growth  in  the  wheat  crop  than  the  same 
weight  of  nitrogen  in  salts  of  ammonia.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express,  very  truly,  says  that 
when  the  complete  records  of  Rothamsted 
come  to  be  written,  they  will  afford  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  scientific  investigators,  that  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled. 


One  Wat  to  Suppress  Contagious  Live¬ 
stock  Diseases.— The  agricultural  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  maintains  that 
the  sensible  way  to  deal  with  animal  disease 
is  to  first  stop  importations  from  infected 
fields  of  Europe,  and  then  get  rid  of  germs  of 
present  contagion,  if  any  still  Huger  among 
our  herds.  For  the  latter  work  appoint  a 
capable,  practical  man.  skilled  in  business 
methods  and  known  to  be  trustworthy,  and 
clothe  him  with  sufficient  authority  to  call  to 
bis  aid  all  needed  assistance  or  advice;  and 
then  hold  him  to  strictest  account  for  every 
penny  of  expenditure.  To  maintain  at  Wash¬ 
ington  a  loose  "Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,” 
in  which  a  score  or  two  of  self-seekers  can 
find  easy  places  at  the  public  crib,  and  whose 
one  desire  may  be  to  perpetuate  their  bold,  is 
the  surest  way  to  make  a  continuous  and 
ever-increasing  bill  of  expense,  and  to  keep 
our  vast  cattle  interests  in  a  chronic  state  of 
agitation,  the  damage  from  which  can  hardly 
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be  over-estimated,  and  of  which  breeders 
have  already  had  a  costly  foretaste. 

The  ag.  editor  of  the  Conn.  Courant,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hartford,  says  that  bog-cbolera — or 
something  as  deadly  as  that— is  credibly  re¬ 
ported  as  affecting  swine  in  that  city.  In¬ 
deed  he  saw  arsenic— which  is  the  popular 
remedy— being  put  up  by  a  druggist  in  20 
grain  doses  for  full-grown  hogs,  and  5-grain 
doses  for  small  pigs.  Here  would  seem  to  be 
evidence  of  a  practical  faith  In  arsenic  as  a 
remedy  for  germs  infinitely  smaller  than 
those  which  develop  as  potato  beetles. 


do  something  in  the  way  of  good  farming 
there  is  nothing  like  good  seed. 


hulls  are  removed,  it  might  as  well  be  classed 
among  the  hulled.  When  barley  is  planted  as 
a  spring  forage  plant.,  Chevalier  is  the  variety 
that  is  recommended,  on  account  of  its  erect, 
tall,  leafy  and  stout  stalks.  Manshury  is  also 
good  in  this  lespect.  The  straw  of  Pringle’s 

New  Hybrid  Harley  was  weak . 

Now,  Rural,  readers,  do,  please,  seud  us 
just  one  new  subscriber  with  your  own  re¬ 
newal-even  though  you  are  obliged  to 


real  acquisition,  contrary  to  most  of  the  high¬ 
ly  advertised  new  varieties.  In  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  tests  it  stands  well.” 
This  proves  that  they  did  well  at  t  he  N  Y. 
Ex.  Station,  and  that  is  all,  good  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead,  They  were  tested  three 
years  ago  at  the  Rural  Farm,  and  were  quite 
a  failure  as  compared  with  a  dozen  other 
kinds  then  tested,  Even  the  introducers,  D. 
M.  Ferry  &  Co.  and  James  Vick,  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  a*‘o  of  no  particular  value . 

Sprinkle  a  little  lime  (air  siuked)  over  the 
potatoes  in  your  cellar.  It  will  tend  to  pre- 

veutrot,  and  purify  the  air  of  the  collar . 

Like  calls  the  dinner  horn  a  tout  ensemble. 
Ik  like  produced  absolutely  like,  there  could 
bo  no  improvement,  says  Major  HaJletfcin  the 

Ag  Gazette . . . . 

Major  Hallett’s  plan  of  improving  wheat 
is  simply  to  find  the  best  plant  of  a  variety, 
iu  a  given  crop,  then  its  best  ear,  and,  finally, 
the  best  grain  in  the  best  ear;  and  with  this 
ultimate  best  single  grain  to  re-start  every 

year . 

Ancient  writers  suggested  picking  out  the 
largest  grains,  and  also  those  from  the  middle 
of  the  ear.  Mujor  1-Jallett  also  states  in  the 
Ag,  Gazette  tlmt  six  nud-tweuty  years  ago,  iu 
1R58,  ho  plunted  ISeursin  such  a  manner  that 
the  planting  of  each  grain  of  each  ear  corres¬ 
ponded  exactly  with  its  position  when  in  the 
ear,  aud  the  larger  grains  were  noted  on  tho 
diagram  of  each  planting.  Ho  found  no  rela¬ 
tion  whatever  to  exist  between  tho  best  plant 
produced  and  tho  size,  or  position  in  the  ear, 

of  its  parent  grain...  . . . 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  tests 
whether  Lima  Beans  will  yield  best  if  trained 
to  tall  poles  or  short  ones.  In  tho  latter  case, 
tho  vines  are  to  be  pinched  or  cut  off  as  soon 

as  they  reach  the  tops  of  the  poles . . 

This  question  presents  itself  in  different 
forms.  Many  think  that  raspberries  and 
blackberries  yield  better  If  confined  to  the 
bight  of  three  or  four  feet.  We  must  then 
cut  off  the  laterals  as  soon  as  they  are  a  foot 

or  so  in  length.  No  stakes  are  necessary . 

Who  employs  tree  peddlers?  Do  our  re¬ 
spectable  nurserymen  employ  them?  If  so 
who  are  responsible  for  what  tho  peddlers 
do?,... . . . . . 

The  Sun  says  that  it  has  no  doubt  that  far¬ 
mers,  both  North  and  South,  who  have  choice 
nut  tearing  trees  on  their  farms,  will  soon 
learn,  if  they  have  not  ulrcady,  that  they  are 
worth  preserving . , . 

“  Are  single  men  worth  more  than  mar¬ 
ried  men  for  farm  hands}”  is  one  of  the  silly 
questions  being  discussed  by  certain  farm 

papers . . . 

You  can  set  a  hen— you  cannot  sit  her.  A 
hen  sits,  but  never  Nets  . 

Tho  Rural  New-Yorker  posters  are  worthy 
—not  of  a  frame,  perhaps— but  of  being 
tacked  up  in  a.  conspicuous  place.  We  hope 
that  our  subscribers  will  do  us  this  favor. 
Besides,  the  posters  may  assist  then  in  ob¬ 
taining  one  of  the  presents  which  we  offer  to 
them  alone  Now,  be  good— and  just  -Rural, 
readers,  and  do  as  we  bid  you  in  this  matter. 
If  you.  have  failed  to  receive  the  posters,  please 
send  for  them . . . . 

Remember,  Rural  friends,  we  are  ready 
to  send  you  any  number  of  specimen  copies 
you  may  desire,  to  aid  you  in  obtaining  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  will  send  them  to  any  names 
you  may  send  us.  We  will  send  you  premium 
lists  and  posters— all  without  charge.  Re- 
moinher,  also,  that  uur  Throe  Thousand  Dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  presents  are  to  subscribers 
alone  Wo  want  our  readers,  our  friends 
to  ussist  in  extending  tho  circulation  aud  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  we 
want  to  pay  them  for  any  exertions  they  may 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS 


“The  Corn  crop — the  chicken’s.” — Puck  . . 

Tests  of  Barley.— The  N.  Y.  Ex  Station 
during  the  past  season  tried  11  different  kinds 
of  barley.  With  the  exception  of  being 
troubled  with  rust,  the  two  rowed  barleys 


The  same  authority  makes  the  remark  that 
Professor  Kedzic  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  says  that  “potatoes  grown  on 
salted  land  are  always  clean  aud  free  from 
scab.”  The  salts  of  commercial  fertilizers 
are  often  credited  with  the  same  effect,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  mixture  of  salt  In  a  com¬ 
post  of  earth  with  hen  manure  aud  wood  ashes 
for  the  hill  and  drill,  will  keep  the  potatoes 
clean  whether  the  scab  is  caused  by  insects 
or  fungi.  Salt  for  potatoes — when  they  could 
g*'tit — was  an  old  favorite  with  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  But,  the  Rural’s  tests  through 
many  years,  prove  that  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  oranveommerial salts usedas ferti¬ 
lizers  will  uot  prevent  scab. 

“A  Bit  of  Good  Advice,”— The  following  is 
what  our  e deemed  friend  aud  contributor, 
T.  11,  Hoskins.  M.D.,  the  agricultural  editor 
of  the  Vermont  Watchman,  says  in  a  late 
issue  of  that  excellent  journal :  “Dear  render, 
if  you  are  a  farmer  or  a  market  gardener, 
you  cannot  iu  reasou  get  along  without  at 
least  one  first-class  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  woukly.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  paper  of  this  class  in 
the  world.  If  you  don’t  want  to  fake  our 
word  for  it,  seud  for  a  specimen  copy  and 
judge  for  yourself.  You  can  get  it  from  now 
until  January  l,  1880,  for  two  dollars,  includ¬ 
ing  its  valuable  Seed  Distribution  sent  free  to 
each  subscriber.  The  Rural  claims  the 
largest  paid  up  subscription  list  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  paper  of  its  class.  H,  is  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated,  and  all  the  best  agricultural  writers 
contribute  to  its  columns.  If  you  subscribe 
now  you  will  get  1,000  large  pages  of  the 
best  reading  (aud  valuable  seeds)  for  your  two 
dollars.” 

A  New  Anaesthetic. — By  means  of  a 
most  promising  local  anaesthetic,  Dr  Roller, 
of  Vienna,  has  recently  been  able  to  render 
the  eje  quite  insensible  to  pain.  Under  its 
influence,  Science  says,  almost,  any  operation 
may  be  performed  npou  this  delicate  organ 
without  causing  suffering;  and  its  use  i»  not 
followed  by  unpleasant  after-effects.  A  few 
minutes  after  putting  three  or  four  drops  of  a 
four-percent,  solution  of  bydrucblorato  of 
cocoa  in  •)  Into  tho  eye,  no  discomfort  Is  felt 
when  the  front  of  tho  eyeball  is  rubbed  with 
the  Anger;  or  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  for 
example,  to  do  an  operation  for  cataract,  and 
no  pain  is  occasioned.  It  is  uot  many  weeks 
since  this  was  demonstrated  in  Germany,  and 
already  many  operations  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  our  own  oculists  with  great  success 
and  satisfaction.  For  some  mouths  before  its 
use  in  the  eye,  it  had  been  employed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  to  render  the  mucous  membranes  less 
sensitive,  especially  that  of  the  throat,  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  capable  of  rendering 
otber  valuable  services  in  medicine. 


Leaf  of  the  Oak  leaved  Hydrangea.  From  Nature.  Fig.  518.  (See  page  820.) 


The  October  bulletin  of  the  Couu,  Ag.  Ex 
Station,  of  which  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  is  Di¬ 
rector,  shows  that  mauy  of  the  fertilizers  test¬ 
ed  were  worth  considerably  less  than  the 
price  asked  by  the  mauufueturer.  Thus 
Davidge’s  Fish  und  Potash  costs  the  purchaser 
$40  per  ton.  It  is  valued  by  the  station  ana¬ 
lyzer  to  be  worth  but  $27.89.  Here  is  a  list  of 
other  fertilizers  of  thi3  class: 

Cost.  Valued  at- 

Davldge's  Special  Favorite . Hii.uj  9o 

Bowker’s  Forage  Crop  Manure _ sn.tx)  33  63 

Common-Sense  Fertilizer  No.  2....  3S.no  27.76 

So'ublfc  Pacllle  Gituuo  .  ....  45  00  31  58 

Steam’s  Eagle  brand  Kish  Potash  .  40.00  22.60 

The  analyses  of  the  fertilizers  of  several 
other  Arms  show  their  goods  to  be  worth  more 
than  the  prices  asked. 

„  .  „  Cost.  Valued  at. 

Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure . .  $r>2.oo  $54  61 

Wilcox's  Ground-floh  Guano .  40.00  lejiO 


.prepare  lor  the  World’s  Exposition.  The 
Rural  is  endeavoring  to  be  thrice  repre¬ 
sented.  that  it  may  present  to  its  readers  the 

fullest  and  spiciest  reports . 

Mr.  Hoopes  tells  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  that 
the  Japan  Persimmon  will  succeed  aud  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  of  a  fine  quality  south  of  Mary- 
and . . . 

We  sometimes  think  that  our  readers  do 
not  fairly  appreciate  the  fact  that  t  he  Rural 
New-Yorker  never  sell^anything,  and  is  in 
no  way  interested  in  the  sale  of  unything 
advertised  iu  its  columns.  Good  farmers 
should  discriminate  between  those  papers 


The  San  Francisco  New  Era  is  wild  over  a 
bigear  of  corn  left  at  itsofficeby  a  Mr.  Black, 
of  San  Josd,  California.  It  is  10>£  inches 
long,  9 inches  iu  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  inches  at  tip,  aud  has  18  rows  and  703 
grains;  it  asks  who  can  beat  it.  Well  that  is 
“some”  corn,  but  uot  much  for  the  Rural 
Farm.  We  have  now  before  us  an  ear 
inches  long,  9%  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  aud  7  inches  at  tip;  it  has  22  rows 
and  1,148  grains,  and  this  is  not  much  of  a 
year  for  corn  either.  This  is  from  some  of  the 
seed  sent  out  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  few  years  ago.  If  Brother 
Black  would  only  subscribe  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  get  its  free  seed,  he  could 


Hydrangea  Quercifolia.  Fig.  519.  (See  page‘826.) 


were  much  more  vigorous,  healthy  and  erect 
than  were  the  others. 

That  kuown  as  the  Nepaul  Barley,  although 
producing  stout,  branching  culms  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  foliage,  presented  no  otber  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  characteristic,  unless  it  be 
that  of  having  no  awns.  It  is  really  a  hulless 
barley,  but  from  the  difficulty  with  which  the 


present  the  subscription  to  the  new  subscriber. 
We  want  to  show  you  that  we  appreciate 
your  kindness  by  publishing  a  journal  for 
1885,  that  will  fully  gratify  our  own  notions 
as  to  what  a  farm  journal  should  be,  and,  as 
we  hope,  will  delight  you  and  every  member 

of  your  household.  Try  it  for  the  once . 

“The  White  Russian  Oat  has  proved  to  be  a 


Rural  New  Yorker  posters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  now  ready.  Send  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
charge,  postpaid. 
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a  course  will  never^help  you,  old  friend,  to  re¬ 
gain  your  old  prestige . . . 

The  aristocracy  which  has  sprung  from 
shoddy  wealth  has  done  more  to  establish 
habits  of  indolence  than  anything  else,  says 

Prof.  Nihart  in  the  Industrialist . 

And  now,  it  would  appear,  according  to 
Loppert,  that  certain  plants  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  injured  by  quick  freezing  and  rapid 
thawing  alternately,  but  only  by  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  cold.. . 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  most  creditable  to  that  State . 


0t>frijtul)cne. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

XXIII. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

As  I  set  about  trying  to  describe  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  as  I  saw  it  during  the  two  days  we 
spent  upon  it,  in  steaming  between  Portland 
and  The  Dalles,  both  ways,  a  distance  of  88 
miles  each  way,  I  lose  half  my  enthusiasm  in 
realizing  the  impossibility  of  conveying  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  scene.  It  is,  I  believe,  u 
generally  accepted  fact  that  the  scenery  along 
the  Columbia  is  the  finest  river  scenery  in  the 
world;  and  we  saw  it  in  the  gorgeous  splendor 
of  autumn  colors.  It  was  a  cloudy  day  when 
we  went  up  the  river,  and  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  see  it  under  better  circum¬ 
stances—  the  dullness  of  the  atmosphere  adding 
to  the  rich  hues  a  sotnbreuess  and  gloom  that 
well  accorded  with  the  grandeur  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  Upon  our  return,  after  we  had 
reached  The  Dalles,  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation,  the  sunninessof  the  morning  indi¬ 
cated  a  clear  day,  and  we  determined  to  muko 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  boat,  instead 
of  by  rail— a  decision  that  eventuated  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  joy,  for  the  sky  remained  clear 
until  long  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  if 
toe  scenery  was  wonderfully,  surpassingly 
flue  on  the  cloudy  day.  It  was  transcendently 
magnificent  on  the  suuny  one ,  when  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  marvelous  panorama  stood  out 
with  perfect  distinctness. 

Portland,  as  you  know,  Is  on  the  Willamette 
River,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  (possibly  more) 
[It  is  twelve  miles.— Eds  ]  from  its  junction 
with  the  Columbia;  but  the  steamer  glides  so 
imperceptibly  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
that  Anaximander  assured  us  that  we  would 
never  know  where  we  had  left  the  W lllamette. 
Hut  the  lad  in  due  time  cried  out,  ‘‘Here  we 
gol  The  steamer  is  making  u  turn!”  and  we 
were  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  river  named 
from  Columbus— a  fact  which  should  console 
him  iu  part  for  not  having  had  America  named 
for  him.  Lit  was  named  after  Columbus  very 
indirectly,  however.  It  was  discovered  in  1792 
by  Captain  Robert  Cray,  who  entered  it  on 
May  11  in  the  good  ship  Columbia  Redivivu, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  it  was  from  this  vessel 
the  river  received  its  name;  but  the  vessel,  in 
her  turn,  hud  received  her  name  indirectly 
from  Columbus. — Eds.] 

For  the  first  few  miles,  there  are  some  fine 
farms  lying  along  both  sidos  of  the  river,  and 
at  Vancouver,  on  the  Washington  side,  the 
United  States  Coverument  has  a  military 
post.  The  town  is  an  extremely  beautiful  one, 
located  upon  long  ten  aces  facing  the  river, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  soldiers  always  leave 
Vancouver  with  regret.  Gradually  the  river 
banks  become  higher  and  rockier,  as  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains  are  penetrated,  until  the 
mountain  walls  rise  from  three  to  four  thous¬ 
and  feet  high,  aud  for  seven  hours  we  steamed 
through  this  enormous  cieft,  through  which 
the  river  broke  its  way  in  ages  gone  by.  But 
not  all  the  way  by  boat,  for  in  the  very  heart 
of  the.  mountains  are  the  ‘‘Cascades,”  where 
the  river  makes  a  fall,  and  rushes  for  five  or 
six  miles  over  rocks,  making  the  passage  by 
boat  so  perilous  that  u  railioad  has  been  con¬ 
structed  to  transport  passengers;  so  as  we 
step  from  the  steamer  into  the  ears,  we  also,  at 
the  other  end,  step  from  the  cars  into  auother 
steamer  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  There  is  no 
noticeable  delay ;  the  car  ride  Tortus  an  agreea¬ 
ble  break  iu  the  trip,  and  everything  is  so  nice, 
aud  so  admirubly  arranged,  that  it  was  like 
being  in  fairy  land  where  every  tiling  goes  by 
magic.  The  United  States  Government  is 
blasting  the  rocks  at  the  Cascades  and  con¬ 
structing  a  canal,  which  will  insure  uninter¬ 
rupted  navigation  between  Portlnud  and  The 
Dalles;  but  for  passengers,  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  present  conditions.  If  the 
Government  would  but  consult  me  as  to  the 
disposition  of  some  of  its  surplus  money  in  the 
Treasury,  I  would  use  my  powers  of  persua¬ 
sion  in  behalf  of  improvements  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  iu  which  there  is  so 
much  obstruction  os  to  make  navigation 
tedious  and  dangerous  in  bad  weather,  which 
militates  against  any  and  all  ports  along  the 
Columbia,  including  Portland,  at  which  ocean 


steamships  would  touch  Steamers  regular¬ 
ly  come  into  Portland  from  San  Francisco 
and  Puget  Sound,  uud  from  everywhere  else 
for  that  matter;  but  sometimes  a  vessel  is 
stranded  ou  sand  bars,  and  sometimes  detained 
from  crossing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  for  weeks.  It  is  even  thought  by  some 
engineers,  I  believe,  that  it  may  be  found  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  river  clear, 
on  account  of  constantly  accumulating  sand; 
for  the  amount  of  sand  in  this  river,  all  the 
way  up  as  far  as  we  saw  it,  iB  enormous;  and 
the  steamers  dodge  from  one  shore  to  the 
other  to  keep  iu  the  deep  current  und  escape 
the  sand,  which  iu  many  places  rises  above 
the  surface  and  forms  islands  Indeed  there 
were  several  points  at  which  the  steamer 
made  landings,  steamiug  boldly  straight  into 
the  shore,  where  there  was  neither  pier  nor 
dock,  nor  any  indication  that  a  boat  had  ever 
landed  before.  But  the  shore  was  all  sand, 
shelving  abruptly  into  deep  water— a  plank 
was  put  out,  with  one  end  on  the  boat  and  the 
other  on  the  shore,  and  passengers  would  get 
off  on  the  sand,  and  disappear  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  canyons;  sometimes  only  a  mail  bag 
would  be  left,  and  another  taken  on  board, 
and  in  several  instances,  men  came  out  in  a 
skiff  from  the  shore  to  exchange  mail  bags, 
and  sometimes  to  get  freight.  At  one  point, 
a  small  boat  brought  to  the  steamer  a  slain 
deer,  and  a  sturgeon  six  feet  long  without  its 
head— an  enormous  fish  which  the  laddie 
promptly  pronounced  "Nubtna,  King  of  Stur¬ 
geons,'1  us  recorded  in  his  beloved  "Hiawatha.” 
A  gentleman  told  us  of  long,  round  fishes 
caught  lu  the  river,  called  "candle”  fish, 
which  are  used  for  burning.  Among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  was  a  long  time  resident  of  Portland, 
he  having  come  to  this  coast  in  ’48,  via  Cape 
Horn— a  man  of  high  culture,  and  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Oregon,  who  proved  iu  a 
jong  conversation  we  had,  to  be  a  believer,  as 
I  am,  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Chinese  here, 
aud  I  am  aware  that  it  is  by  no  means  "popu¬ 
lar”  to  see  any  good  in  the  “Heath  Chinee.” 

On  one  of  the  high,  rocky  islands  along  the 
shore  of  the  river,  rises  tli«  base  of  a  monu¬ 
ment,  which  is  being  erected  over  the  grave 
of  an  Oregonian,  named  Victor  Trivett.  The 
islaud  is  called  Memoloose,  being  Indian  for 
Place  of  the  Dead.  The  Indians  have  used  it 
from  time  immemorial  as  a  burial  ground, 
and  the  tribes  that  here  deposit  their  dead  do 
not  bury,  but  place  them  iu  loosely  construc¬ 
ted  "shanties  ’— square  huts  built  of  boards, 
sticks  and  odd  bits  of  timber,  which  look  us  if  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  would  blow  them  down. 
They  sew  up  the  bodies  iu  a  wrapping  of 
buckskin,  and  deposit  them  in  these  rude 
structures,  sometimes  in  orderly  rows,  or  pell- 
mell.  They  also  place  with  them  whatever 
personal  effects  they  may  have  had;  but  first 
break  or  render  them  useless,  so  us  to  prevent 
whites  from  being  tempted  to  steal  them.  A 
man  on  board  the  boat,  who  hud  visiLed  the 
island,  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  them, 
and  added  that  there  was  no  unpleasuut  odor 
escaping  from  the  disintegrating  aborigines, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  them  in 
life.  The  Indians  have  a  legend  that  ut  the 
Cascades  the  river  was  at  one  time  bridged 
by  the  mountains,  but  that  Mt.  Hood  aud 
Mt,  Adams  (look  on  a  mup  for  these)  quar¬ 
reled,  and  in  flinging  rocks  at  each  other, 
broke  the  bridge  down,  and  the  rocks  still  lie 
in  the  river.  The  rock  all  through  this  region 
is  basaltic,  aud  the  columnar  f  ormation  of  it 
is  wonderful  to  see.  lu  some  places  these 
columns,  shaped  like  a  honey -comb,  rise 
straight  up  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high 
in  solid  masses  ;  again  they  form  islands  per¬ 
fectly  conical  in  shape,  aud  of  various  sizes. 
This  rock  forms  the  substance  of  all  the 
mountains,  and  t  he  columnar  formation  crops 
out  in  a  thousand  ways;  sometimes  iu  a  series 
of  benches,  rising  up  aud  up  two,  to  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  high,  each  bench  bearing 
a  growth  of  vegetation,  ferns,  small  trees, 
trailing  vines  and  mosses,  and  the  very  top  is 
crowned  with  towers  and  turrets,  lookiug  for 
all  the  world  like  monster  castles  for  giants. 
Sometimes  a  half-dozen  waterfalls  can  be 
seen  at  a  time,  leaping,  high  up,  from  the 
mountuin  sides.  Out}  stupendous  feature  of 
this  scenery  consists  of  the  mountains  that 
rise  in  the  rear  of  those  immediately  along 
the  shore,  so  that  after  feasting  your  eyes  ou 
the  nearer  grandeur,  you  lift  them  to  some¬ 
thing  still  more  amazing  beyond.  There  is 
constant  variety  the  whole  50  or  00  miles 
through  the  mountains.  Now  one  side  is  the 
finest  and  then  the  other,  and  then  both  at 
once  challenge  for  the  palm  of  wouderfulness. 
Aud  the  coloring  on  those  mountains!  the 
lichen  and  grass  and  moss,  the  vines  aud 
plants  and  trees — all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
spread  out  iu  countless  hues!  We  talked  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  Hudson  and 
the  St,  Lawrence,  and  felt  that  if  these  were 
all  rolled  in  one  they  would  still  be  far  from 
approaching  the  uuparalleled  scenery  of  the 
Columbia,  worth  crossing  the  Continent  a 
score  of  times  to  see.  At  the  close  of  our 


first  day’s  delight  a  shower  of  rain  fell,  and 
the  sun  coming  out  formed  a  rainbow,  arch¬ 
ing  the  river.  At  the  close  of  the  second  day, 
when  the  sun  went  down  aud  we  turned  into 
the  Willamette,  with  one  sweep  of  the  eye 
we  could  see  Mt.  Jefferson  and  Mt.  Hood  iu 
Oregon,  Mts.  St.  Helens,  Rainier  and  Adams, 
in  Washington — five  great,  snow-white  moun¬ 
tains — a  sight  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  of  which  I  know,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  were  transported  at  the 
glorious  scene. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

G.  n»da. 

Belmont,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  26. — We  have 
had  rather  peculiar  weather  this  year:  the 
rain- fall  has  been  larger  than  for  a  number  of 
years — very  changeable  and  cloudy.  We  had 
40  days’  rain  In  July  and  August:  about  June 
20,  a  hail  storm  about  three  miles  wide  passed 
through  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Col¬ 
chester  aud  Halifax,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  the  crops:  the  glass  in  houses  was 
broken  and  some  crops  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  potato  crop  is  a  failure— only  about  one- 
third  of  an  average;  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island  the  case  is  the  same.  Oats  a  heavy 
crop;  barley  good;  wheat  a  fair  crop;  but  all 
late  crops  have  been  hurt  by  frosts.  Hay  an 
average  crop.  The  season  was  very  backward. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fall  plowing  tobe  done 
yet.  Flour,  sugar  and  oatmeal  are  low. 
Butter,  19,  20  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  18,  20 
cents  per  dozen;  potatoes,  $1.10  per  barrel; 
Oats,  40  cents,  and  barley,  OOcents  per  bushel, 

L.  DE  A. 

Maryland. 

W estover,  Somerset  Co.,  Nov.  28.— W e  are 
havingaliuc  rain,  which  will  bean  advantage 
to  wheat.  As  anile,  wo  ul  ways  have  open  and 
comparatively  wurm  weather  until  Christmas, 
which  gives  wheat,  a  chance  to  become  well 
established  before  freezing  weather  sets  in. 
Corn  is  about  all  gathered;  the  crop  is  up  to 
the  average  in  this  section,  with  the  exception 
of  some  late  planting  which  was  affected  to 
some  extent  by  the  September  drought. 

s.  c.  8. 

Nebraska. 

L  ong  Pine,  Sioux  Co.— Our  land  is  sandy, 
but  last  year,  as  I  was  one  of  the  first  comers, 

I  planted  814  kinds  of  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and 
seeds  from  France,  England,  Germany,  Can¬ 
ada  aud  all  over  the  States,  and  1  never  saw 
such  a  place  to  grow  everything.  1  raised 
five  bushels  of  peanuts,  and  I  had  cotton  that 
came  to  full  maturity.  Our  wheat  was  extra 
fine;  home  weighed  05  pounds  per  bushel. 
Corn  was  a  good  crop,  some  pieces  yielded  75 
bushels  ppr  acre,  sound  uud  dry.  Webave  27 
kinds  of  native  grasses.  I  have  taken  tho 
Rural  New- Yorker  for  the  last  eight  years, 
and  to  take  it  once  means  to  ueverquit  taking 
it,  there  are  so  many  good  suggestions  in  every 
copy.  Why,  I  would  assoon  think  of  farming 
without  teams  as  without  the  Rural.  I  have 
fouud  iu  oue  number  suggestions  that  were 
worth  25  dollars  to  me  alone.  W e  take  five 
papers,  and  can  hardly  wait  for  the  week’s 
end  for  the  Rural.  It  is  useful  for  the  gar¬ 
dener,  farmer,  builder,  mason,  inochunic,  and 
especially  for  the  poor  class  of  farmers,  as  it 
teaches  t  hem  so  many  good  lessons  during  the 
year.  it*  w.  b. 

Crete,  Saline  Co.,  Nov.  21.— Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  good  here.  Corn  never  was  better. 

1  never  suw  a  better  display  of  apples  in  any 
State  thuu  I  did  at  our  county  fair.  Apples 
are  selling  at  from  65  cents  to  $1  per  bush¬ 
el;  potatoes,  25  cents;  wheat,  60  cents;  corn, 
20  cents.  m.  b.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mt  Morris,  Green  Co.  Nov.  23  — After  a 
good  rain  we  are  now  having  quite  cool  wea¬ 
ther.  Almost  all  the  farmers  have  their  fall 
work  done  and  are  now  ready  for  Winter.  Hay 
was  a  very  light  crop.  W  beat  good ;  corn  a 
fair  crop— much  better  than  most  farmers 
were  expecting,  as  we  had  a  very  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  Pasture  was  shorter  than  for 
a  great  many  years.  Rough  feed  will  be 
quite  high  and  hard  to  get  at  any  price. 

J.  B.  MCC. 

Waxtiiugton  Territory. 

Ferndale,  Whatcom  Co.,  Nov.  15. — All 
kinds  of  crops  are  very  large.  Prices  low; 
times  dull.  Butter,  eggs  and  meat  about  the 
only  articles  wanted.  Butter  80  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs  80  cents  per  dozen ;  dressed  meats, 
except  venison,  9  cents  per  pound;  venison  6 
cents  per  pound;  mallard  ducks  $3  per  dozen; 
wild  geese  $6  per  dozen:  tame  hay  $10  per 
ton;  wild,  $5.  z.  h.  r. 

- »  »  ♦ 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Michigan, 

Eaton  Rapids,  Eaton  Co.— The  Rural  peas 
were  a  success.  I  had  three  varieties  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Oue  was  large  and  smooth,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  sort.  Another 
resembled  the  Acme,  and  nearly  all  of  this 
kind  rotted  before  they,  were  ripe.  The  third 


was  an  orange  colored,  medium-sized  and  very 
high  flavored  sort  which  we  prize  very  much. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  real  treasures, 
and  afforded  pleasure  to  all  about  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  oats,  sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart, 
were  heavy  but  my  neighbor’s  seven  horses 
harvested  every  head.  My  Rural  Union  Corn 
was  splendid,  and  though  a  part  was  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  horses,  yet  1  had  two  bushels  of 
ears.  Many  stalks  bad  three  ears  and  there 
were  but  few  suckers:  the  stalks  would  aver-, 
age  about  eight  feet  in  bight.  1  prize  the 
Rural  and  will  try  to  show  others  its  worth. 

s  K.  F. 

[Thanks.  We  shall  appreciate  the  kindness. 
Eds.] 

Nebraska. 

Long  Pine,  Sioux  Co.— The  Rural  Peas 
were  simply  wonderful  to  behold.  The  R. 
Union  Corn  did  not  do  well.  The  Garden 
Treasures  were  the  admiration  of  thousands 
of  spectators,  as  I  live  on  the  main  road  and 
all  could  seem  them.  R.  w.  B. 

New  Y ork. 

Syracuse.  Onondaga  Co.— The  Garden 
Treasures  gave  us  some  beautiful  flowers,  but 
for  a  wantof  suitable  care  they  did  not  amount 
to  much.  The  peas  were  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  April  29th  in  a  row  with  Henderson’s 
"First  of  All,"  and  all  but  the  Horstord’s 
(only  a  small  number  of  which  germinated) 
were  ready  to  pick  at.  the  same  time— 60  days 
from  planting.  The  tomatoes,  planted  May 
21st,  made  exceptionally  good  plants,  were 
transplanted  after  the  drought  began,  so  I  had 
hard  work  to  keep  them  alivo.  They  bore  a 
heavy  crop  of  large  to  very  large,  mostly 
smooth  fruit,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
which  got  ripe,  owing  to  tho  lateness  of  the 
planting.  *  I  planted  the  Rural  corn  May  21st 
iu  good  garden  soil.  It  grew  eight  to  nine  feet 
high,  the  weather  was  a  little  too  dry;  the 
first  tassels  appeared  July  19th;  silks  ap¬ 
peared  July  26th— at  the  same  time  as  those 
on  Squantum  Corn.  It  was  in  good  boil¬ 
ing  condition  Aug.  23d,  aud  cut  up  Oct. 
1st,  a  few  of  the  husks  turning  white;  about 
three  fourths  pretty  well  tilled  out,  ears 
only  of  fair  length  and  size;  kernels  large; 
part  white  dent  aud  part  more  like  yellow 
flint;  gome  ears  nearly  all  of  the  former,  aud 
some  mostly  of  the  latter — not  many  stalks 
had  two  eurs.  1  intend  to  try  a  little  of  it  in 
the  field  next  year,  but  hardly  think  it  well 
adapted  to  this  locality  and  soil.  The  Blush 
Potato,  received  in  ’83,  was  not  planted  until 
it  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  had  sprouts  five  or 
six  inches  long,  so  that  I  got  but  a  small  yield 
last  year.  This  year  I  dug  u  trench  75  feet 
loug  and  one  spade  deep  aud  wide.  I  put  into 
this  three  bushels  of  very  old  compost  (muck, 
lime,  stable  manure  and  night-soil— seven- 
eights  of  the  first) ;  this  we  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench;  cut 
the  potatoes  into  pieces  with  two  eyes  in  each, 
placed  them  about  one  foot  apart,  covered 
about  one  inch  deep.  Then  1  spread  on  top 
half  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  and  filled  up  the 
trench  level;  gave  level  culture  and  kept  the 
plot  free  from  weeds.  1  planted  them  on  May 
21st;  the  vines  grew  two  feet  high  and  kept 
green  until  about  Oct.  1st;  dug  Oct.  2Uth,  the 
crop  was  as  follows:— Of  merchantable  tubers 
(if  not  too  large),  220;  of  those  about  as  large 
as  a  pullet's  egg,  20;  of  smaller  ones,  10;  total 
number,  250;  aggregate  weight,  107  pounds; 
one  heuped  bushel  weighed  57 pounds;  25 large 
ones  weighed  23%  pounds;  five  largest  ones 
weighed  5%  pounds.  The  bushel  contained 
180  tubers  of  all  sizes.  This  would  be  by 
measure  384  bushels  per  acre.  This  would  be 
by  weight  344  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  60  pounds 
per  bushel.  e.  t.  h. 

Punnijh  ania. 

Mt.  Morris,  Greene  Co.,  Nov.  23. — The 
Rural  seeds  did  well.  We  had  nearly  a 
bushel  of  Shumaker  Wheat  aud  as  much  of 
Surprise.  The  Black- bearded  Centennial  was 
ull  winter- killed.  The  Diehl- Mediterranean 
did  not  come  up  well — too  dry;  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  rye.  The  tomatoes  were 
fine.  Tho  Garden  Treasures  were  very  much 
admired  by  all  whosaw  them.  The  peas  were 
good.  1  like  the  Rural  and  will  endeavor  to 
get  some  new  subscribers.  j.  b.  mcc. 

[Thunks.  We  hope  they  may  like  it  also. 
Eds.] 

Washington  Territory. 

Ferndale,  Whatcom  Co. — I  planted  the 
Rural  seeds  on  May  26.  The  R  N.-Y.  Peas 
were  fit  for  eating  in  56  days;  yield  small — 
probably  they  would  have  doue  better  if  plant¬ 
ed  earlier.  The  Market  Garden  was  about  the 
same  as  to  y  ield,  but  late.  May  do  better  Dext 
year.  Garden  Treasures  that  bloomed  were 
fine ;  some  of  them  are  still  in  bloom  in  the 
open  ground.  The  Champion  Oats  were  not 
half  as  good  as  Mold's,  or  Welcome.  The 
wheat  now  looks  as  if  the  yield  would  be  im¬ 
mense.  z.  H.  r. 

- *■*■+ - 

Rural  New-Yorker  posters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  now  ready .  Send  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
charge,  postpaid. 
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iKvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thcname 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  n  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

G.  S  S ,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— 1.  What  is  t.he 
standing  of  the  Michigan  Carbon  Works?  2, 
What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  three 
following  fertilizers:  No.  1,  a  bone-hlack 
fertilizer.  Analysis:  available  phosphoric  acid 
8  to  1 1  per  cent. ;  equal  to  available  bone  phos¬ 
phate.  18  to 2-1  per  cent.;  soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  7  to  10  per  cent. ;  equal  to  soluble  bone 
phosphate,  15  toZ'4  per  cent.;  nitrogen  total 
available,  1.85  to  2  40  percent. ;  equal  to  total 
available  ammonia,  2.25  to  8  15  per  cent. ;  pot¬ 
ash  sulphate,  2.75  to  2.50  per  cent.  No.  2, 
raw  bone  flour.  Analysis:  ammonia,  8.75  to 
4.75  percent.;  bone  phosphate,  40  to  50  per 
cent.  No.  8,  ruvv  bone  meal  with  potash. 
Analysis:  ammonia,  2.5C  to  8.50  percent.; 
bone  phosphate,  25  to  85  per  cent. ;  potash  sul¬ 
phate,  4.50  to  5  50  per  cent.  8.  Which  of  the 
three  is  host  for  a  vineyard,  and  how  do  they 
compare  with  barn-yard  manure  at  $8.00  per 
ton?  4  Which  of  these  is  best  to  use  on 
ground  for  planting  the  Rural’s  seed  next 
Spring/ 

Ans  —l.  We  think  the  standing  of  thB  con¬ 
cern  is  good,  and  that  it  gives  what  it  agrees 
to  give.  2.  The  analysis  of  No.  1  is  very  mis¬ 
leading;  in  it  the  phosphoric  acid  is  made  to 
do  duty  in  showing  to  the  farmer’s  eye  four 
times.  Its  value  is  in  the  available  phosphoric 
acid  which  would  average  9‘^  per  cent.,  or 
190  pounds  per  ton,  worth  about  II)  cents  per 
pound,  819.00  per  ton;  odd  to  this  an  averuge 
of  2.7  percent,  of  ammonia,  or  54  pouuds  in  a 
ton,  worth  #9  70;  add  to  this  an  average  of 
3  18>£  percent,  of  potash  sulphate,  worth 
cents  per  pound,  or  09%  pounds  in  a  ton,  worth 
£1  57.  making  tho  whole  value  of  the  fertilizer 
$30.27.  No.  2  is  worth  as  follows:  an  average 
of  4  85  per  cent,  of  ammonia  is  equal  to  85 
pouuds  in  a  ton,  wort  h  $15.30;  45  per  cent,  of 
bone  phospnate  is  900  pounds  in  a  ton,  and 
tuis  being  in  the  raw  state  is  what,  is  called  in¬ 
soluble,  and  though  it  cotituins  about  125 
pouuds  of  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  worth  only 
about  7  cents  per  pound,  $8  75,  making  this 
fertilizer  worth  $24  05  per  ton.  No.  8  contains 
about  00  pounds  of  ammonia,  worth  $10.80; 
600  pounds  of  bone  phosphate,  equal  to  88 
pouuds  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  from  the  word 
“mirnl,”  wo  presume  it  is  rather  coarse,  and  it 
i-i  probable  that  the  phosphate  is  so  insoluble 
as  to  be  worth  not  more  than  five  cents  per 
pound,  or  $4  15  for  the  entire  amount.  It 
would  also  contain  about  100  pounds  of  potash 
sulphate,  worth  about  $8. 00,  making  the  whole 
worth  $16.95  per  ton;  of  course,  the  fineness 
to  which  the  bones  are  ground  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  their  decay,  and  on 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  their  value. 
3.  As  to  their  comparative  value  for  use  on  a 
vineyard:  in  a  general  way  we  need  to  apply 
phospnate  of  lime  and  potusn  to  a  vineyard, 
and  the  best  manure  to  use  is  the  one  In  which 
we  can  get  these  in  the  finest  condition  at  the 
least  expense.  We  should  prefer  No.  8,  with  the 
addition  of,  say,  800  pounds  of  potash  sulphate 
par  ton.  We  think  that  ordinarily  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  barn  yard  manure  is  nut  to  he  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  vineyard,  unless  the  laud  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poorin  humus.  4.  No.  1  is  the  m-arest 
to  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  would  he  the  best 
for  a  general  crop,  unless  tho  price  is  too  high, 
THE  BEST  FEEDING  RATION. 

.7  II.,  Dayton,  Ohio.—  Which  is  the  cheap 
est  feed  for  fattening  hogs  and  cattle — ground 
corn  at  $10  50  per  tou  of  2.000  pounds;  wheat 
middlings  at  $17;  or  wheat  at  76  cents  per 
bushel,  to  be  ground  coarse  at  six  cents  j>er 
bushel  for  grinding,  making  the  cost  of  the 
ground  wheat,  say,  82  cents 

Ans— if  we  grind  a  bushel  of  w  heat  we  will 
get  about  58  pounds  of  feed,  so  that  82  cents 
per  bushel  means  about  $28  per  tou  for  wheat 
meal.  This  would  contain  12  21  percent,  of 
albuminoids,  or  flesh  formers,  and  71.08  per 
cent,  of  carbohydrates,  or  fat  and  heat-pro 
ducers,  also  about  8.55  per  cent,  of  fat.  The 
middlings  would  contain  18.20  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids  and  65.60  pier  cent,  of  oarbo 
hydrates;  also  three  per  cent,  of  fat;  so  one 
can  see  it  will  not  pay  to  feed  wheat  meal  at 
$28  per  tou  in  comparison  with  middlings  at 
$17.  Now,  the  corn  meal  eontaius  9.07  per 
cent,  of  albuminoids  and  69.10  per  cent,  of 
carbohydrates  and  3.83  per  cent,  of  fat.  A 
perfect  feeding  ration  should  contain  the 
albuminoids  and  carbohydrates  id  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  to  4,  and  whenever  either  one  is 
much  in  excess  of  this  proportion,  there  is  a 


waste  As  we  have  seen,  the  proportion  of 
these  is  as  1  to  5)^  iu  the  middlings;  and  as  1 
to  7?^  in  tho  corn,  so  that  the  middlings  is  the 
bettor  of  these  two  alone;  still  when  we  com¬ 
pare  them  and  the  free  fat  which  they  contain, 
which  is  a  valuable  food  ration  so  long  as  it  is 
not  in  excess  of  four  per  cent  ,  we  should  say, 
mix  them  in  equal  proportions:  but  even  thou 
we  have  too  large  a  proportion  of  carbohy¬ 
drates.  If  you  sell  the  wheat  und  buy  new- 
process  oil  meal,  and  mix  this  with  the  corn 
meal  and  middlings  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  corn  meal  and  middlings,  and  on«  part 
of  uew-process  meal,  you  will  have  a  feeding 
ration  nearly  perfect,  as  follows: 

Albuminoids  Carbohydrates  Est 


Corn  meal  3  parts,  is. 1 1  138  32  7  til 

Middlings  2  parts,  2141)  131.20  6.00 

N.  P.  oil  meal  i  part,  35.r>o  84  18  8.U0 

Five  parts,  7S.r4  303.70  21.64 

One  part,  15.61  60.14  4,33 


Here  we  have  the  best  possible  proportion 
of  the  albuminoids,  carbohydrates  and  free 
fat  for  a  profitable  feeding  ration. 

PLOWING  FOR  POTATOES 

I.  G.  S. ,  Corny,  Erie  Co, ,  Pa  —  Why  not  use 
a  steel  winged  shovel  plow  to  open  furrows 
for  planting  potutoes  instead  of  going  twice 
in  each  row,  uud  after  the  potatoes  are 
dropped  why  not  use  it  to  throw  the  soil  hack 
to  cover  them  /  These  plows  are  now  so  made 
that  the  wiugs  can  be  expanded  or  contracted, 
and  they  also  have  under  the  beam  a  wheel 
by  which  the  depth  can  be  regulated. 

Anh. — The  objection  to  using  one  of  these 
plows  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  sufficiently 
mellow  the  soil;  to  be  sure  it  throws  out.  the 
soil  and  makes  a  nice,  large  furrow  on  top; 
but  as  the  depth  increases  this  rapidly  grows 
narrower  to  a  very  Barrow  mark  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  plow,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  a 
furrow  that  is  wide  to  its  full  depth,  and  tho 
running  of  the  small  plow  iu  the  bottom  of 
this  furrow  is  to  still  further  mellow  the  soil 
and  widen  the  place  where  the  potatoes  are 
expected  to  grow.  When  the  furrows  are 
properly  opened,  the  seed  dropped  and  lightly 
covered,  and  the  manure  or  fertilizer  scat¬ 
tered,  there  is  no  bettor  implement  to  com¬ 
plete  tho  covering  than  the  smoothing  harrow. 
Let  tho  teum  pass  lengthwise  along  the  rows, 
and  the  work  will  be  well  done;  hut  just  before 
the  vines  begin  to  show  through  the  soil  the 
harrowing  should  be  repeated,  this  time  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  rows. 

DANGER  OF  PARIS- GREEN  ON  FRUIT,  ETC. 

E.  T.  II,,  Syracuse,  AT.  V', — 1.  About  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  blooms  in  my 
neighbor’s  orchard,  and  again  twice  after¬ 
wards  at  short  intervals,  he  sprayed  the  trees 
with  u  solution  of  a  desi  ert,  spoonful  of  Paris- 
green  with  a  pailful  of  water  by  means  of  a 
force-pump,  uud  his  trees  were  heavily  loaded 
with  excellent  fruit,  while  on  mine  there 
were  only  a  few  knotty,  worm  eaten  speci¬ 
mens,  a  good  share  Of  which  fell  off  before 
they  were  ripe;  is  there  any  danger  to  men 
or  other  animals  from  the  use  of  Paris  green 
in  this  way  /  2.  What  oreeder  of  pure  Devons 
lives  near  this  city?  3.  What  potato  is  best 
for  an  early  crop,  and  what  for  a  late,  yield 
and  quality  considered/ 

Ans.-  1.  Yes,  there  is  danger.  Paris  green 
is  a  deadly  poison.  It.  is  also  a  corrosive  poi¬ 
son.  It  is  as  poisonous  to  animals  as  to  hu¬ 
mans,  and  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  we  have 
not  discovered  some  uou-poisonous  Insecticide 
that  is  equally  efficacious  When  employed 
it  should  be  used  with  groat  eautiou,  und  no 
animal  should  be  allowed  to  pasture  under  the 
trees  until  after  there  has  been  a  good  rain, 
and  the  persons  using  the  insecticide  should  be 
careful,  if  they  have  any  sores  on  their  hands, 
to  have  them  carefully  protected  Again,  we 
caution  all  to  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of 
this  deadly  drug,  and  hope  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  we  can  recommend  some¬ 
thing  le*s  dangerous  in  its  place.  2.  A.  P. 
Bronson,  Veruon,  Oneida  Co. ;  Joseph  Hilton, 
New  Scotland,  Albany  Co.;  Itumsey  Bros. 
Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co.;  11.  B  Johnson, 
Afton,  Cheuango  Co  ;  D.  Waite  &  Son,  WcJls 
Bridge,  Otsego  Co.,  arc  the  nearest  to  you  we 
know  of.  3  It  is  hard  for  us  to  recommend 
any  one  potato.  We  give  fully  und  honestly 
the  results  of  our  trials,  and  wo  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  refer  you  to  them. 

MILK  AT  THREE  CENTS  A  QUART,  AND  BUT¬ 
TER  AT  85  CENTS  A  POUND. 

A.  S.  II.,  Armonk,  N.  Y — Which  will  pay 
the  better — to  sell  milk  to  the  New  York 
market  at  au  average  price  of  three  cents  per 
quart  for  the  year  round,  after  carting  it  four 
miles  to  the  railroad  station,  or  to  make  but¬ 
ter  for  the  home  market  at  25  cents  per 
pound  } 

ANSWERED  BY  U  STEWART. 

There  are  iu  this  question  several  conditions 
to  be  considered  before  deciding  it.  The 
quality  of  the  milk  Lh  one,  for  if  12  quarts,  or 
25  pefunds,  of  milk  are  required  for  a  pound  of 
butter,  the  charge  against  the  butter  will  be  36 
cents  for  the  milk  alone.  But  if  the  milk  is 
rich,  and  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  it  will  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  the  charge  for  milk  is  only  24 


to  30  cents  a  pound.  The  skimmed  milk  is 
something  to  be  taken  iuto  account,  blit,  as  a 
rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  no  more  than  a  set¬ 
off  against  the  labor  of  churning  aud  tho  cost 
of  the  packages.  The  cartage  of  the  milk  is 
something  to  he  Considered,  and  m  this  case  it 
is  equal  to  about  two  hours’  work  a  day. 
Combining  all  these  elements,  it  appears  that 
it  would  be  better,  in  this  case,  to  sell  the  milk 
for  three  cents  a  quart,  than  to  make  butter 
for  85  cents  a  pound.  Another  very  important, 
item  is  the  feeding,  which  has  been  purposely 
left  out  of  the  figuring,  because,  ns  a  rule,  it 
requires  quite  as  good  feediug  for  good  milk  as 
for  good  butter. 

THE  APPLE  ROOT  BORER. 

C.  li  W.,  Washington.  Va.,  sends  some 
specimens  of  an  insect  which  infests  tho  roots 
of  apple  trees,  and  a.<ks  for  some  remedy  for  it. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C,  V.  RILEY. 

The  apple-root  borer  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Wood's  communication  proves  to  bo  a  gigan¬ 
tic  yellowish-white  grub  of  cylindrical  form, 
with  a  brown,  horny  head  and  with  very  fee¬ 
bly  developed  logs.  It  is  the  larva  of  one  of 
our  largest  Longicorn  booties,  tho  Broad¬ 
necked  Prionus  (Prionus  latieolJis.  Drury,) 
which  is  known  as  n  dangerous  enemy  to  apple 
trees  and  grape-vines,  always  working  under¬ 
ground  in  rh«  manner  described  by  Mr.  Wood, 
it  is  a  noted  fact  that  this  borer  especially 
abounds  iu  orchards  or  Vlncyurds  formerly 
covered  with  forest  growth,  aud  where  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  plenty  of  old  roots  in  the 
soil.  As  is  the  case  with  most,  underground 
insects,  and  especially  root-borers,  we  are  un 
able  to  do  much  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  this 
Prionus  or  to  destroy  tho  borer  while  at  work 
within  the  mots.  All  that  can  be  done  is  t.o 
kill  the  booties  which  in  June  and  July  are 
flying  about  after  supsefc— whenever  they  eau 
be  captured,  and  to  inject  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  or  a  strong  solution  of  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  around  the  infested  roots 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  FLAX. 

V.  It.,  Manitowoc,  Wis, — 1,  How  many 
pouuds  of  flaxseed  per  acre  should  be  sown 
where  seed  is  the  prime  object/  2.  Is  salt,  a 
good  top  dressing  for  flax?  3.  In  preparing  a 
top-dressing  of  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  salt  ami 
guano  for  wheat,  what  proportion  should  be 
used; 

Ans. — 1  Much  depends  upon  the  laud,  its 
richness,  and  tho  condition  iu  which  it  is 
prepared;  the  richer  the  soil,  the  less  seed 
needed.  All  the  way  from  half  a  bushel  to  u 
bushel  is  sown  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  ground,  the  former  quantity  being  the 
rule.  3.  A  mixture  of  e  pinl  parts  of  salt, 
plaster,  and  wood  ashes,  sown  at  the  rate  of, 
say,  six  bushels  per  acre,  after  the  land  has 
been  plowed  anil  harrowed,  is  considered  au 
excellent. application.  8.  The  ingredients  you 
mention  are  not  all  of  them  necessary,  and 
for  most  soils  you  have  left  u  very  essential 
one  out,  namely,  phosphoric  acid.  We  should 
prefer,  for  a  sandy  loam,  lime  400  pounds; 
ashes,  800  pounds;  soluble  phosphate  of  lime, 
200  pounds,  and  guano,  100  pounds,  and  per¬ 
haps  100  pounds  of  salt. 

ANALYSES  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Jnu.  S.  li.,  Sc/wffcrstown,  Pa. — What  are 
the  analyses  of  corn  meal,  cotton-seed  meal, 
oil  cuke  meal  and  new  process  oil  meal  ? 

Ans.— 


Dry 

matter 

Albiiml 
n’ld  ft’sh 
formers 

Carb.  hyds. 

Sugar, 
starch, etc. 

Fat. 

Corn  meal ......... 

85.4!) 

9.97 

69.13 

3  82 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

91.96 

48,97 

21.44 

13.72 

Oil  cake  meal ,  ... 

90.96 

29.70 

35  03 

11.25 

New  1*.  oil  meal . 

83.70 

35.40 

31  18 

4.50 

These  are  from  the  best  American  analyses, 
and  the  average  of  many  made.  As  will  be 
seen,  they  vary  slightly  from  Wolff’s  tables, 
but  are  more  reliable  for  our  climate  and 
grains  as  grown  here. 


Miscellaneous. 


I<\  \V.  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. ,  asks  what  sour 
milk  from  creameries  is  worth  per  gallon  for 
pig  feeding? 

Ans  — It  is  only  a  short  time  since  we  an¬ 
swered  a  question  in  reference  to  sweet  milk. 
The  value  of  sour  milk  would  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  buioino  sour.  We 
said  sweet  milk  was  worth  about  four  cents 
per  gallon;  we  think  sour  milk  would  be 
worth  all  the  way  from  that  to  nothing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  sourness. 

II.  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Yourdescription 
of  the  ailment  among  your  poultry  is  not  full 
enough  for  a  diagnosis. 

It.  W,,  Albany, N.  Y.— What  is  a  good  rem¬ 
edy  for  lice  on  ponltry  Z 

Ans, — Flowers  of  sulphur,  live  pounds; 
fluid  commercial  carbolic  acid,  one  drain; 
mix  thoroughly  in  a  pan  or  box  w  ith  a  stick, 
and  then  with  the  naked  hand,  take  the  fowl 
by  both  legs,  and,  resting  it  on  the  breast, 
put  a  handful  of  carbolized  sulphur  on  the 
fluff  and  work  it  gently  through  the  feathers. 


T.  II.  if.,  Washington ,  N.  C. — Where  can  I 
get  Karly  Rose  Potatoes/ 

Ans.  — From  any  seedsman. 

F.  II.  !{..  Charlotte,  Vt.— Is  the  Enterprise 
Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press  a 
good  thing? 

Ans.— Yes. 

C.  W,  li  ,  Raleigh,  N.  C.— What  is  the  price 
of  dried  mint/ 

Ans. —Twenty  live  cents  a  pound  in  five 
pound  packages 

Will  our  correspondent,  L.  L.  G.,  Grain¬ 
ger  Oouuty.  enn.,  please  send  his  address  to 
this  office. 

4  ♦  • - - 

DISCUSSION. 

E.  T.  II  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  have  read 
carefully  wbat.  bus  been  said  in  the  F.  C.  of  the 
Rural  by  R  M.  and  U  M  H.  for  and  against 
the  common  use  of  tobacco,  and  believe  that 
every  man  who  is  loyal  to  butnan  welfare, 
should  give  his  testimony  clearly  against  so 
great,  au  evil  as  this,  aud  one  so  utterly  inex¬ 
cusable  and  indefensible.  But  lest  1  should 
occupy  more  than  a  “’corner,”  I  will  condense 
what  1  wish  to  say  into  three  considerations, 
which  1  deem  sufficient  answer  to  anything 
which  can  t>e  >aid  m  justification  of  the  use  of 
this  filthy  weed  First. — The  appetite  which 
is  gratified  by  it  is  not  a  normal  one,  nor  can 
it  be  formed  without  doing  violence  to  Nature, 
ami  against  her  pronounced  protest;  and 
therefore,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  the  creation  of  the  weed,  it  could  not  have 
been  to  provide  for  any  natural  waut,  or  to 
gratify  any  natural  appetite.  Second.— The 
testimony  of  chemists  and  of  eminent  physi¬ 
cian*  is,  that  it  does  not  possess  any  of  thcele- 
ments  of  nutrition,  but  that  it  is  au  active 
poison,  always  pernicious,  injuring  health  aud 
shortening  life,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely  and 
certainly  Third.  The  use  of  uuytbing  of 
this  kind,  which  is  not  only  needlo-s,  buthnrt- 
ful,  for  which  there  is  no  natural  appetite  or 
need,  and  against  the  employment  of  which 
Natiuc  protests,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
misuse,  an  abuse  and  a  sin. 

F.  P.,  Ktockpuut,  N.  Y. — The  F.  C.  in  u 
late  Rural  tells  how  to  turn  eider  into  vine¬ 
gar,  but  it  has  not  met  the  situation.  The 
party  who  asked  the  question  needed  infor¬ 
mation,  perhaps,  as  badly  as  I  do.  I  will  give 
some  of  in.y  experience,  and  from  that  the 
Rural  will  know  our  wants,  and  I  hope  it 
will  help  us  out  of  our  trouble  l  buve  tried 
pure  elder,  strong  water  eider,  aud  weak 
water  cider.  1  have  tried  casks  full,  half  full, 
open;  on  end.  full  and  half  full.  I  have 
added  molasses  I  have  wat  med  it  uud  added 
yeast  in  the  open  casks.  I  have  used  a  churn 
dasher  uud  churned  ft  about  once  a  week  un¬ 
til  it  was  beaten  into  foam.  I  huve  put 
‘•mother”  Into  it,  and  it.  has  disappeared.  1 
have  mixed  it  from  one  cask  to  another. 
Home  of  this  cider  I  have  allowed  to  ferment 
and  lie  quiet;  some,  after  fermenting,  I 
racked  off  and  put  into  clean  casks,  etc  ,  etc. 
Home  of  it  gets  sharp-  biting  almost  enough 
to  strangle  anyone  who  tastes  of  it;  hut  it 
will  not  get  sour,  and  good  vinegar  should  he 
sour,  not  shurp.  My  neighbors,  from  cider 
made  at  the  same  mill,  get  good,  sour  vinegar 
in  less  than  a  year,  without  doing  anything 
to  it;  while  some  of  mine  has  lain  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  10  yours  or  more. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  never  saw  first-rate  vinegar 
that  was  really  strong  that  w  us  not  sharp,  aud 
the  “stronger”  it  is — that  is  the  more  acetic 
acid  it  contains*' the  sharper  it  is,  or  the  more 
it  strangles  oue,  and  when  too  sharp  it  can  he 
reduced  by  adding  a  little  ruin  water,  when 
after  standing  a  few  days  it  becomes  sour 
rather  than  sharp.  The  trouble  with  our 
friend’s  viuegur  is  in  the  cellar;  it  is  uo  doubt 
too  cold  for  rapid  aud  full  fermentation.  If 
be  will  place  the  casks  iu  a  warm  room,  80  to 
100  degs.,  aud  place  a  tub  under  the  faucet, 
and  allow  the  vinegar  to  run  into  the  tub  by 
permitting  it  to  drop  so  as  to  run  a  tub  full  in 
half  a  day,  and  pour  this  back  each  time  the 
tub  is  full,  there  is  no  doubt  that  vinegar  will 
be  made  iu  a  few  weeks.  As  the  Englishmen 
Bay,  “If  you  put  the  de’il  in  the  pot  he  will 
come  our,  again.”  Tho  same  ingredients  iu 
the  barrels,  treated  lu  tho  same  way,  will 
make  vinegar  as  quickly  for  our  inquirer  as 
his  neighbors. 


Communications  Kkckxvbij  roa  tub  wkkk  kndimi 
Saturday,  Dee.  0. 

H.  S.  K  -O.  J.-L.  D.-L.  H.  M.-G.  F.  P,-L.  A.  H. 
-J.  M.L.  O.  C.--  F.  P.-L.  M.  R.,  thanks  — C.  B.  W.— 
0  v.  It  W  II.  J,  8.  VV.  G.  -M  K.  C.  J.  A.  M.  - 

G.  11  Fit/,  G.,  thanks.— S.  Slhuett,  thanks.— F-  B.— 
W.  J.  F.-T.  B  — C.  G.  A.-M.  D.-Mr».  Clifford,  many 
thunks  — U.  N.  K.— L.  M.  H,  K  — C.  A.  Q.,  plant  received 
-S.  W.-  D.  H  -J.  It  H.  ft  IV.  Blake,  thanks. -W.  P. 
—A.  8.— P.  K  -.1.  R.— A.  R.  C — Henry  Ward,  pota¬ 
toes  received.— Vermont  Red  received.— E.  K.  V., 
oats  and  wheat  received —““Essex”  potato  received. 

Newton  Linn,  potatoes  received,  we  must  have 
tame  wd  history.  i<  B.  I.B  w  m.p.  8.  0.  a.— 
C.  M.  W.-J  T.L.-R.  M.  A.-R.  W.-C.  W.,  thanks. 
C.  A.  G.-G.  S.  C.-H.  H.-J.  E.  N.-J.  L.  B.-E.  M..- 

H.  H.-W.  F.  B.-W.  F.  M.-O.  H.  A.-J.  T.  L.-J.  B.  L. 
-H.  8.-A.  H.  B.-J.  E.  8.— S.  M.  C.-C.  M.  H.-J.  J.  E. 
A.  G.— D.  T.  G.-T.  H.  H— R.  D  K.-J.  Q.—C.  Z.  V 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13.  18*4. 


For  a  considerable  time  past  we  have 
had  many  requests  that  the  Rubai.  New- 
Yorker  should  he  cut  and  sewed,  or 
pasted.  Do  the  most  of  our  subscribers 
really  desire  this?  We  should  like  to 
know  about  it.  If  it  gbould  prove  to  be 
the  wish  of  a  majority  of  our  subscribers, 
we  will  grant  the  request  with  great 
pleasure.  Remember,  the  Rural  is  your 
paper,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  shall  be 
made  to  meet  your  wishes. 


A  lot  of  seeds  of  a  new  and  very  valu¬ 
able  kind  of  watermelon  were  accidently 
thrown  among  and  mixed  with  our  flower 
seeds.  An  occasional  seed  or  so  will 
therefore  be  found  in  the  envelopes  to  be 
sent  out  to  our  subscribers.  We  had  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  this  watermelon  exten¬ 
sively,  with  a  view  to  its  distribution  a 
year  hence.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to 
examine  the  “Garden  Treasure5'  packet, 
and  to  pick  out  these  seeds,  should  any 
be  found,  and  plant  them  separately. 
They  are  very  small  for  watermelon  seeds 
— nearly  round  and  of  a  dark  color. 


And  now  begins  the  valuable  series  of 
articles  upon  iron-clad  Fruits  promised 
by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Nobody  is  better  fitted 
by  taste,  experience,  experiment  and 
travel  than  Prof.  Budd  for  tins  work. 
He  writes  us:  “My  thought  is  to  prepare 
a  few  papers  of  this  kind  for  the  Rural 
as  hints  to  enterprising  propagators  and 
amateurs.  I  think  you  will  find  they  will 
create  some  interest,  and  will  result  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  horticultural  interests  of  at 
least  the  great  Mississippi  basin,  which, 
you  know,  is  peculiar  in  soil  and  climate 
and  large  enough  for  several  kingdoms.” 
We  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

- - - 

Our  friends  must  generously  pardon 
us  for  alluding  to  ourselves  so  often  dur¬ 
ing  this,  our  harvest  season ;  for  we  can 
not  possibly  see  why  the  Rurai.’b  circu¬ 
lation  should  not  be  largely  increased  for 
1885.  And,  further,  we  cannot  see  why 
our  good  fr’ends  should  not  speak  a  kind¬ 
ly  word  of  praise  for  the  paper  to  their 
neighbors;  or  send  us  a  new  subscriber 
with  their  own  renewals;  or  engage  in 
gett  ing  up  a  club  and  in  this  way  secur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  sterling  presents  offered  to 
them  alone.  Well,  we  are  confident  that 
many  of  them  will.  Let  us  help  you  all 
we  can  by  sending  specimen  copies, 
premium-lists,  seed-distribution  supple¬ 
ments  and  posters  to  all  who  desire  them. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  effort.  A 
rich  harvest  to  the  Rural  means  a  rich 
treat  to  our  readers.  We  have  no  inter¬ 
ests  beyond  theirs. 


A  telegram  from  New  Orleans  last 
Monday  announced  that  Director  General 
Burke  and  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  Exposition,  after  a  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion  ol  all  the  buildings,  machinery  and 
grounds,  have  decided  that  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  the  opening  which  w  ill  take 
place  on  December  1«.  Every  building 
is  full  to  overflowing,  and  further  allot¬ 
ments  can  be  made  only  as  exhibitors  who 
have  been  allotted  space  fail  to  occupy  it 
within  proper  time.  The  Hon.  Marshall 
]J.  Wilder,  President  of  the  American 
Bornological  Society,  writes  us  that  it  has 
been  thought  proper  that  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Society  should  attend  the 
Exposition.  This  will  consist  of  the 
officers  and  committees  of  the  Society, 
aud  it  is  requested  that  all  members  of 
ihe  Fruit  Committee  will  report  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  Observations  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society, which  w  ill  he  held 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Our  vener¬ 
able  friend  suggests  that.  January  13 
would  be  a  good  time  for  all  to  attend,  us 
the  session  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  then  commence  at 
the  Crescent  City. 


Rural  New-Yorker  posters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  now  ready.  Send  for  them.  We 
t trill  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
o narge,  j»oslpaid. 


We  have  had  a  mind  to  fix  up  and 
print  a  prospectus  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  for 
1885,  for  we  are  full  of  new  projects  to 
interest  and  instruct  our  readers.  But,  in 
truth,  most  of  these  plans  are  but  half- 
matured,  and  the  Rural  has  ever  been 
chary  of  making  promises.  What  more 
then  need  we  say  than  that  our  very  best, 
our  most  earnest,  unremitting  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  paper  during  next 
year?  We  have  never  before  been  so  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  It  gives  the 
writer  a  deal  of  pleasure  to  say  that  Mr. 
Woodward  is  as  devoted  to  the  Rural  as 
its  most  ardent  friend  could  wish  him  to 
be,  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  heartily  and 
fully  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
true  interests  of  American  rural  homes. 
The  times  are  said  to  be  hard,  and  the 
outlook  somewhat  gloomy.  But  whether 
our  subscription  list  shall  increase  or 
diminish  for  the  coming  year,  we  promise 
this,  at  least,  to  our  friends,  viz.,  to  exert 
our  very  best  powers,  whether  in  the 
field,  garden  or  office,  to  render  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  What  more  can  we  do?  We  say — 
we  repeat  that  the  Rural  lives  to  do 
good.  It  is  true  its  owners  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  have  a  right  to  look  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  support.  But  beyond  this,  we  are 
free  to  insist  that  no  other  agricultural, 
horticultural  or  live-stock  journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  part  of  the  world  more  sin¬ 
cerely  has  the  welfare  of  its  readers  at 
heart  than  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Having  spoken  thus  familiarly,  it  may 
now  be  added  that,  excepting  a  few 
weeks  during  the  heat  of  political  excite¬ 
ment,  our  circulation  has  increased,  as 
compared  with  coriesponding  dates  of 
previous  years,  during  the  present  sub¬ 
scription  season  more  than  in  any 
preceding  year  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  existence. 

And  now,  while  gratefully  thanking 
our  friends  for  this  appreciation,  we  call 
upon  one  and  all  who,  with  us,  have  the 
good  of  country  people  at  heart,  to  assist 
us  during  the  present  subscription  season, 
which  has  scarcely  yet  begun,  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  a  rural  journal  that, 
with  all  its  heart  and  strength,  is  striving 
to  extend,  by  earnest  labor,  those  pre¬ 
cepts  and  examples  best  calculated  to  en¬ 
lighten,  purify  and  prosper  the  farm  and 
country  home.  k.  s.  c. 

THE  GENERAL  DEPRESSION. 

In  spite  of  abundant  harvests  everywhere, 
unusual  distress  afflicts  all  parts'  of  the 
•world  at  the  present  time.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  farmers  the  most  extensive  class,  are 
suffering  from  extraordinarily  low  prices 
for  many  of  their  products,  while  rail¬ 
roads  and  manufacturing  establishments 
are  cutting  down  expenses  by  discharging 
employ  (is,  reducing  their  wages  or  short¬ 
ening  their  hours  of  work,  or  frequently 
by  all  three  of  these  means.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Winter,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  nun  are  already  out  of  work,  aud  the 
lists  of  discharges  of  employes,  suspen¬ 
sions  of  work  or  reductions  of  wages  fill 
columns  in  the  newspapers  daily.  It  is 
foolish  to  attribute  this  depression  to  the 
uncertainty  about  tariff  legislation,  as 
many  papers  are  doing,  for  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  distress  quite  as  serious 
exists  in  England  under  “a  tariff  for  rev¬ 
enue  only;”  in  Germany  under  a  protect¬ 
ive  tariff,  very  severe,  though  not  so  rig¬ 
orous  as  ours;  in  France  under  a  complex 
system  of  very  high  duties  on  some  ar¬ 
ticles  and  nearly7  free  trade  in  others;  in 
Spain  under  a  prohibitory  tariff,  and  in 
Italy  under  a  protective  one.  In  Europe 
outspoken  distress  and  discontent  find 
vent  through  the  utterances  and  deeds  of 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland,  the  crofters  in 
Scotland,  the  labor  agitators  in  England, 


the  Anarchists  in  France,  the  Black  Hand 
in  Spain,  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  the 
Socialists  in  Germany,  and  the  Nihilists 
in  Russia,  and  the  ranks  of  all  these  dis¬ 
contented  agitators  arc  receiving  large  ac¬ 
cessions  of  late ;  while  millions  of  toilers  in 
the  field  or  factory,  who  are  compulsorily 
idle,  arc  bearing  their  hardships  with  quiet 
patience  or  sullen  taciturnity.  A  distress 
so  wide-spread,  and  affecting  so  many 
different  industries  in  6epara‘e  countries, 
under  various  conditions,  must  have  a 
general,  not  a  local  cause.  What  is  it? 
“Over-production,”  everybody  says.  But 
why  this  over  production?  Is  it  owing  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  age,  which  has  per¬ 
fected  millions  of  labor-saving  machines, 
which  in  all  civilized  lands  are  capable 
of  producing  in  a  month  what  the  world 
can  use  in  a  year?  If  this  is  not  the  cause, 
what  is;  and  if  it  is  the  cause,  what  is  the 
remedy?  _ _ 

THE  RANCHMEN’S  NEW  COMBINATION, 


Tins  is  an  age  of  combinations  of  large 
capital  to  secure  private  gain  at  public 
loss.  Vast  railroad  companies  combine  to 
avoid  competition  and  charge  higher  rates 
to  the  public;  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  combine  to  limit  production  and 
keep  up  prices,  or  even  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  jwnilar  to 
their  own;  large  cattle-raising  companies 
combine  to  influence  legislation  in  their 
own  favor,  afford  a  more  effective  resist¬ 
ance  to  all  conflicting  interests,  aud  mono¬ 
polize  more  effectually  and  harmoniously 
the  public  domain.  The  largest  combi¬ 
nation  of  this  kind  is  that  effected  last 
week  at  St.  Louis  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cattle  and  Horse 
Growers  of  the  United  States.”  The 
word  “national”  prefixed  to  this  is  mis¬ 
leading;  for  it  is  merely  sectional  in  its 
organization,  objects,  and  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  While  delegates  from  15  States 
and  Territories  West  of  the  Mississippi 
were  present  at  the  convention,  only  eight 
of  the  States  cast  of  the  river  were  repre¬ 
sented, and  only  a  very  slim  representation 
was  accorded  to  these,  Texas  being  allowed 
242  delegates  against  two  from  Illinois. 
It  w7as  simply  a  gathering  of  ranchmen 
and  large  native  and  foreign  stock-raising 
companies,  and  their  organization  is  of 
muen  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers’  Association,  or 
the  Texas  Life-Stock  Association,  for  just 
as  each  of  these  comprises  many  smaller 
organizations,  in  its  own  section,  combin¬ 
ing  together  for  mutual  interest,  so  the 
so-called  national  association  is  merely  a 
combination  of  all  the  large  stock-raisers 
of  the  Western  and  South-western  ranges. 
The  interests  of  these  are  opposed  to  those 
of  the  small  herdsmen,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  homesteaders  and  preempt  ore  on 
the  frontier;  but  the  interests  of  the  small 
herdsmen,  homesteaders,  and  preempt, ors 
are  of  much  more  importance  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  they  have  settled  and  to  the 
nation  at  largo.  These  are  the  men  who 
“build  up”  a  count  ry,  develop  its  resources 
to  the  utmost,  form  society,  introduce 
civilization,  pay  the  taxes,  and  add  most 
to  the  power,  grandeur,  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  aud  it  is  the  interests  of 
these  rather  than  those  of  monopolizing 
capitalists,  native  or  foreign,  that  the 
Rural  will  always  heartily  support. 

»  »  » - 

WHEAT  CROPS  AND  PRICES. 


Is  the  present  low  price  of  wheat  due, 
in  part,  at  least,  to  exaggerated  crop  re¬ 
ports?  It,  is  alleged  that,  in  order  to 
“boom”  the  Territory,  Dakota  farmers 
have  been  declaring  that  they  can  iaise 
40  bushels  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  45  cents 
a  bushel,  and  have  also  misrepresented 
the  area  under  the  crop.  If  they  have  of¬ 
fended  in  this  respect,  they  have  met 
speedy  punishment,  as  No.  1  Hard — the 
best  grade— is  selling,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Territory,  for  47  cents,  and  No.  1 
“regular,”  for  42  cents  a  bushel,  while 
for  wagon-loads  of  wheat  seeking  a  pur¬ 
chaser  the  other  day  ut  St.  Vincent, 
Minn.,  the  prices  offered  were  from  27  to 
37  cents  a  bushel,  mostly  27  cents. 
Across  the  line  in  Manitoba,  Canada, 
similar  exaggeration  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced;  but  the  Manitoba  farmers  have 
an  advantage,  as  the  rates  for  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  are 
from  10  to  100  per  cent,  lower  than  those 
on  our  own  Northern  Pacific,  aeording  to 
distance.  Prices  north  of  the  line  are 
therefore  considerably  higher  than  those 
south  of  it,  so  that  some  Dakota  farmers 
find  it  better  to  sell  their  wheat  in  Cana¬ 
da,  after  paying  15  cents  a  bushel  duty, 
than  to  dispose  of  it  at,  present  Dakota 
prices,  or  wait,  till  the  millers  shall  decide 
to  offer  higher  figures. 

Indeed,  the  exaggeration  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  general.  The  other  day  the 
London  Times  said  that  the  actual  returns 


from  the  British  wheat  crop  had  fallen 
sadly  below  the  August  estimates;  and, 
later  still,  a  cablegram  to  the  New7  York 
Herald  tells  a  similar  story  with  regard  to 
the  yield  in  Russia.  The  belief  that  the 
supply  of  wheat  has  been  exaggerated  is 
just  now  stiffening  prices,  and  good  au¬ 
thorities  in  Chicago  predict  that  wheat 
will  be  a  dollar  a  bushel  there  before  the 
end  of  January. 

There  are,  however,  several  European 
influences  opposed  to  any  great  advance. 
Mr.  Creamer,  our  Consul-General  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  reports  to  the  State  Department 
that  Russian  wheat  is  driving  American 
out  of  the  markets  of  Switzerland  and 
South  Germany;  that  the  Russian  dealers 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  supply  the 
markets  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe; 
and  that  they  are  supported  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  by  the  low  cost  of  transportation 
by  rail,  river,  and  sea,  so  that  if  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  is  to  regain  command  of  those 
markets,  “both  its  price  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  must  be  reduced.”  Russia 
has  lately  contracted  a  loan  of  $75,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  open 
up  her  wheat- producing  territory.  Late 
cablegrams,  however,  announce  that  the 
Russian  whpat  trade  is  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory;  that  merchants  on  the  Black  Sea 
are  discouraged;  and  that  “juices  are 
miserably  low.”  In  North  Russia  prices 
are  said  to  be  so  low  that  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  wheat  growing  will  not  be 
discouraged  in  Poland  and  North  Russia. 
Mr.  Benett,  Director  ot  Agriculture  in 
India,  slates  that  the  increase  of  exports 
of  wheat  there  has  been  met  by  increased 
production  without  drawing  on  India’s 
food  resources.  He  shows  that  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  on  irrigated  land,  is 
33  rupees  an  acre,  the  production  being 
22  bushels  of  grain  and  a  ton  of  straw. 
The  straw  sells  for  seven  lupees,  leaving 
26  rupees,  or  $9.96,  as  the.  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  22  bushels — 45  1-2  cents  a  bushel. 
The  cost  of  transportation  through 
India  and  thence  to  Europe  is,  however, 
about  twice  as  great  as  trie  average  cost 
of  transportation  from  American  farms  to 
Liverpool.  A  cablegram  from  Paris  on 
Thursday  announces  that  the  Committee 
of  Deputies  has  decided  to  propose  to  in¬ 
crease  the  duty  on  foreign  grain  to  2 
francs  40  centimes  per  centner  (100 
pounds);  on  flour,  to  7  francs  per  barrel; 
on  oats  to  1  franc  50  centimes  per  centner, 
and  on  barley  to  2  francs  per  centner. 
Both  Russia  and  America  have  protested 
against  this  increase  of  duty,  however; 
but  these  protests  will  have  no  weight 
unless  they  are  likely  to  be  backed  up  by 
retaliatory  legislation.  Sowing  of  wheat 
in  France  is  nearly  completed ;  the  acre¬ 
age  is  less  than  a  year  ago. 


BREVITIES. 


•SirJ.  B.  Lawes  writes  us  that  he  intends 
to  begin  feeding  his  cows  silage  this  month. 

Among  new  strawberries,  there  are  none 
the  Rural  feels  more  confidence  in  than 
Jewell  and  Amateur. 

The  solid  winter  enjoyment  of  farm  life 
can  only  t>e  experienced  by  those  who, through 
thought  and  energy,  are  snugly  ahead  of 
their  work. 

Although  Dr.  Gilbert  has  been  appointed 
a  professor  at  Oxford,  he  still  remains  with 
Nir  J.  B,  Lawes.  He  is  required  to  deliver  12 
lectures  a  year  at  Oxford— that  is  all. 

Wk  have  never  raised  larger  cars  of  Chester 
County  Mammoth  Corn  than  during  the  past 
season.  We  have  lota  of  ears  11  inches  long 
with  1*  rows, bearing  900  large  kernels. 

Farmers,  let  it  he  your  first  duty  to  make 
vour  wives  and  children  contented  and  happy. 
You,  yourself,  can  not  bo  happy  otherwise, 
and  prosperity  without  haptnessls  a  sham. 

Plkahk  do  not  fail  to  inclose  one  of  the 
labels  that  comes  on  your  pajasr  each  week, 
when  you  renew.  Names  sent  for  other  pap¬ 
ers  with  the  Rural  do  not  count  towards  a 
premium. 

Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  said,  in  the 
office  the  other  day,  that  be  believed  that  of 
two  men,  one  going  without  food  or  drink  of 
any  kind; the  other  without  foodund  with  only 
alcoholic  drinks,  the  former  would  live  the 
longer. 

Now  that  our  friends  are  renewing  their 
subscriptions,  we  wish  they  would  oblige  us 
by  writing,  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  a 
note  or  so  of  their  most  valuable  farm,  gar¬ 
den,  or  live  stock  experiences  during  the  past 
Summer.  Thus  we  maj7  help  one  uuotber. 

Our  friends  are  asked  again  not  to  forget 
the  R.  N.-Y.  when  they  muke  their  Christmas 
and  New-Year  presents.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  from  any  of  our  wealthy  subMirihers  to 
whom  we  modestly  proposed  that  they  should 
present  several  thousand  yearly  subscriptions 
to  poorer  fanners  of  the  worthy  class.  But 
WO  may  hear  from  them  yeti 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  sent  out  in  our  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  alluded  to  by  the  farm  press,  is  now 
being  roundly  praised  under  the  recent  name 
of“Millo  Maize.”  Wo  have  alluded  to  this 
before;  but  we  keep  thiukiug  about  it  aud 
asking  ourselves  why  this  is  so:  It.  isn't  maize 
at  all,  and  who  is  Millo?  If  our  fraternal 
brethren  don’t  care  to  prefix  “Rural,”  let  them 
call  it  “Branching  Sorghum.”  It  is  au  ap¬ 
propriate  name. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. — CLASS  III. 
butter-making  ( Concluded .) 

S.  R.  HARRIS. 

THE  CARE  OK  MILK. 

The  milking  should  be  done  gently,  quickly, 
and  perfectly,  taking  time  t.o  remove  the  last 
drop  in  the  bag.  Milk  at,  regular  hours,  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings.  The  teats  and  bag,  if 
dirtv,  should  he  wushed  clean  before  milking. 
Cows  should  not  be  hurried  from  the  pasture 
as  baste  injures  them  and  the  milk  also.  ’Tis 
better  to  go  to  where  the  cows  are,  than  to 
drive  them  long  distances  to  be  milked.  In 
100  parts  of  ordinary  milk  there  are  87  parts 
of  water,  four  of  fatty  matter  or  butter;  five 
of  milk  sugar,  8  6  of  cheesy  mutter  or  curd 
and  .7  of  mineral  matter.  Butter  gives  it  an 
oily  richness;  sugar,  its  sweetness;  curd,  its 
thickness;  water,  its  refreshing  properties  as 
a  drink,  and  salt,  its  peculiar  flavor. 

Flavors  in  milk,  resulting  from  the  feed, 
can  bo  removed  in  several  ways:  1st,  by  ad¬ 
ding  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  to  every  six 
of  milk;  2nd,  by  adding  a  solution  of  niter 
(made  by  putting  one  ounce  in  u  pint  of  water) 
to  the  milk,  one-quarter  pint  to  every  15  gal¬ 
lons,  3rd,  by  scalding  the  milk  before  setting. 
Scalding  the  cream  before  churning  also  re¬ 
moves  any  foreign  flavor.  Cooling  and  (.."ra¬ 
ting  the  milk  removes  the  “cowy”  odor. 
Straining  the  milk  through  a  cloth  laid  over 
some  wire  cloth  is  necessary  before  setting. 

Milk  pans  should  hold  from  one-and  a-half 
to  three  gallons,  and  should  be  broad  and 
shallow  (about  three  inches  deep),  so  as  to 
expose  much  surfuce.  They  should  also  be 
durable,  easily  cleaned  and  free  from  joints. 
Glass  vessels  are  good,  so  are  ehlnn  or  glazed 
earthenware:  block  tin  pans  stamped  out  of 
one  piece,  ure  considered  the  best.  Cooling 
the  top  layer  of  milk  and  allowing  the  bottom 
to  be  affected  by  the  temperuture  of  the 
atmosphere  is  recommended  by  some  butter- 
makers,  who  claim  that,  being  warmed  under¬ 
neath,  the  milk  rises  to  the  surface,  where  it 
gradually  cools  and  thou  descends,  leuving 
the  cream  on  the  surface,  all  raised  iu  12 
hours,  while  the  milk  is  perfectly  sweet. 

The  cream  of  milk  refrigerated  and  set  in 
shallow  pans  in  troughs  filled  with  water 
under  55  degrees,  makes  superior  butter.  The 
frame  of  the  troughs  can  be  made  of  wood, 
lined  with  lead,  tin  or  zinc.  They  should 
be  covered  (to  prevent  evaporation)  and 
holes  must  be  cut  In  the  cover  for  each  milk 
pan,  and  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  pans  to 
rest  iu  the  water  as  deep  as  the  milk  stand-  in 
the  pan*.  Time  of  setting  varies  with  the 
temperature  and  the  depth  of  the  milk.  At  a 
temperature  of  50  deg.,  all  cream  rises  Iu  24 
to  30  hours;  at  a  higher  tempt* rature  it  takes 
a  shorter  time,  but  sours  rapidly.  Stone 
benches  (us  previously  recommended)  help  to 
cool  milk  in  Summer.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  dairy  is  low  during  Winter,  the  milk 
may  stand  from  88  to  18  hours,  but  no  longer; 
if  the  temperature  goes  much  below  40  deg. 
the  cream  will  rise  very  slowly.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  skim  the  milk  when  set  12  hours,  and 
again  24  hours  afterwards,  and  churn  the 
skimmings  separately;  the  first  makes  A  No.  1 
butter,  that  from  the  second  is  not  so  good. 

THE  DEEP  SETTING  SYSTEM 

has  a  large  number  of  warm  advocates.  Let 
us  take  the  “Cooley  System"  as  an  example. 
The  manufacturers  describe  the  creamers 
thus:  The  cans  are  19x8>£  iuebes;  capacity, 
18  quurts.  The  water  tanks,  or  coolers,  are 
made  refrigerator  style,  having  a  dead  air¬ 
space  between  case  and  lining.  The  oval 
covers  of  the  milk  pans  rest  upon  the  haudles, 
and  not  upon  the  top  of  the  can,  leaving  a 
half-inch  space  over  the  top  of  the  can.  giving 
the  most  perfect  ventilation  to  the  milk, at  the 
same  time  sealing  it  against  all  outside  odors. 
The  milk  should  he  strained  into  the  cans  and 
submerged  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cows. 
This  facilitates  the  cooling,  making  it  very 
rapid,  and  consequently  yields  more  cream. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ice  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  deep  setting.  Spring 
water  willansweras  well  if  under 50 deg;  even 
if  55  deg. ,  it  will  reduce  the  milk  to  that  point 
in  time  ;  but  much  bulk  of  milk  should  not  be 
set  iu  water  at  this  temperature,  which  will  keep 
it  sweet  till  all  the  cream  is  raised.  The  time 
required  to  raise  the  cream  at  auy  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  found  out  after  a  few  trials,  If 
all  the  cream  is  not  up]  in  12  hours 
(very  likely  it  will  not),  unother.  set  [of]]cans 
are  required,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  con¬ 


sidered,  and  if  found  too  high,  ice  must  be 
used  or  deep  setting  must  be  abandoned. 

Separating  cream  from  milk  by  centrifugal 
force  is  claiming  the  attention  of  butter 
makers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
mi'k  is  allowed  to  flow  from  a  pipe  into  a 
bowl  revolving  at  the  rate  of  about  fi,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  when  the  milk  (being 
heaviertlmu  the  cream)  is  dashed  against  the 
bowl’s  side  with  such  force  that  it  rises  up¬ 
wards  and  flows  off  by  a  pipe,  while  the  cream 
remains  toward  the  center,  and  is  tapped  by 
another  pipe.  No  setting  of  milk  is  required. 

CARE  OF  CREAM. 

The  cream  is  collected  in  a  vessel  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen,  aud  this  condition  is  kuown  by 
its  being  thick  and  slightly  sour.  This  souring 
is  no  injury,  if  not  allowed  to  go  too  far,  The 
time  of  “  ripening"  depeuds  ou  the  tempera¬ 
ture;  at  50  deg.  it  ripens  in  about  80  hours. 
Wlieu  fresh  cream  is  added,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  what  is  in  the  vessel,  by  stirring 
with  a  stick  or  spoon.  Some  people  strain 
cream  when  putting  it  into  the  churn;  while 
others  think  this  unnecessary. 

CHURNING. 

Churning  sweet  cream  is  getting  more  into 
favor  every  day.  The  addition  of  a  little 
sour  butter-milk  to  it,  makes  It  come  into 
butter  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would.  Too 
much  importance  is  generally  attached  to  the 
style  of  churn.  Churns  maybe  divided  into 
four  classes,  viz,;  .Swing,  as  the  Davis;  ver¬ 
tical  with  an  upright  dash,  as  the  Holstein; 
box,  with  a  revolving  dash,  as  the  Blanchard, 
and  barrel,  rectangular  or  square  which  re¬ 
volve.  Iu  Denmark  the  Uolsteiu  is  general 
ly  used;  but  its  use  does  not  seem  to  extend 
very  much  outside  that  country.  The  box 
churns  with  revolving  dash,  produce  the  but¬ 
ter  speedily,  and  are  generally  used  when 
only  a  few  cows  are  kept  for  family  use.  The 
swing  churns  ure  very  highly  spoken  of,  and 
no  doubt  they  are  excellent  machines.  The 
barrel,  rectangular  or  square  are  (I  think) 
more  generally  used  than  the  other  malms, 
and  answer  their  purpose  well. 

A  churn  should  not  bo  tilled  to  more  t-hau 
two-thirds  of  its  capacity,  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  agitating  the  cream,  as  the  more  it  works 
on  itself  the  butter  ;  and  also  for  air,  the 
oxygen  of  which  helps  to  break  the  coats  of 
the  globules  and  set  the  butter  free.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  cream  is  put  into  the  churn 
should  bo  from  52w  to  02v,  and  this  tempera¬ 
ture  increases  from  2’  to  during  churning. 
For  churning  whole  milk  a  temperatureof  (55° 
is  considered  the  best.  Power  is  preferable  to 
manual  labor  for  churning,  as  it  secures  a 
more  uniform  motion  and  brings  the  butter 
more  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Churning  at 
too  high  a  temperature  or  continuing  churn¬ 
ing  too  long,  will  produce  greasy  butter  iu 
which  the  grain  is  injured,  the  melting  point 
lowered  and  the  keeping  qualities  lessened 
Churning  should  be  commenced  slowly,  aud 
for  the  first  live  or  ten  minutes  the  churn 
should  be  opeued  severul  times  to  allow  the 
air  to  escape.  Make  only  25  revolutions  per 
minute  till  the  air  has  escaped,  and  then  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  to  35  per  minute  till  the  but¬ 
ter  arrives. 

In  the  Danish  system,  when  the  butter  has 
coma  in  grains  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head, 
sticking  together  like  frog  spawn,  the  churn¬ 
ing  is  stopped,  the  butter  milk  is  strained  off 
and  the  butter  taken  out  in  a  seive,  which  is 
shaken,  to  further  strain  out  the  milk.  The 
butter  is  then  put  on  a  butter  worker,  which 
squeezes  out  the  remaining  butter-milk.  There 
is  no  washing,  as  ’tis  claimed  it  injures  the 
grain  and  fresh  taste  of  the  butter.  While  the 
butter  is  in  graius,  the  butter-milk  can  be  got 
out  almost  altogether  by  adding  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  5SW,  and  turning  the 
churn  a  few  times,  drawing  off  aud  adding 
more,  aud  repeating  till  the  water  is  clear; 
the  butter  will  then  require  very  little,  if  auy, 
working  to  rid  it  of  the  butter-milk,  wheu 
taken  from  the  churn.  Salt,  added  to  the 
water,  will  help  t.o  draw  out  the  butter-milk. 

If  the  butter-milk  is  all  out,  the  salt  may  be 
added;  the  quantity  will  depend  on  the  taste 
of  the  consumers  and  the  time  the  butter  is  to 
be  kept.  The  less  band  contact  butter  gets,  the 
better.  If  the  butter  has  absorbed  much 
water,  (which  it  will  sometimes  do  in  hot 
weather),  it  should  be  set  in  a  cool  place  to 
drain,  before  working.  Bo  careful  not  to  over¬ 
work  it.  Finish  the  working  as  soon  as  poss¬ 
ible  after  churning;  don’t  put  the  butter  away 
on  a  shelf  till  next  day.  If  too  hot  when 
formed  iu  the  churn,  add  water  at  about  58", 
and  let  it  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours;  don’t 
make  it  too  hard,  but  wheu  you  get  it  right, 
keep  it  so.  Cool  air  is  better  than  water  for 
hardening. 

SALTING. 

Three  per  cent,  of  salt  is  a  fair  amount  to 
use,  and  it  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Salt  is  rid  of  its  impurities  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  it  iu  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of 
water  to  from  seven  to  fourteen  pounds  of 


salt;  stirring  the  whole  occasionally  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  aud  then  straining  it  through 
a  fine,  clean  cloth  The  water  which  passes 
through  contains  all  the  impurities,  and  may 
be  used  for  ordinary  culinary  purposes  or 
mixed  with  the  food  of  live  stock.  The  salt 
which  remains  in  the  cloth  is  free  from  the 
soluble  suits  of  magnesia  and  lime,  etc. ,  and 
may  be  hung  up  in  the  cloth  till  required  for 
uso.  Sugar  and  saltpeter  are  somet  imes  mixed 
with  the  salt,  if  long  keeping  butter  is  de¬ 
sired.  These  should  be  ground  fine  and  mixed 
iu  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  sugar,  one- 
half,  to  oneounceof  sultpeter.  ami  two  ounces 
of  salt,  using  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  to  a 
pound  of  butter.  Some  people  object  to  salt¬ 
peter;  but  sugar  cau't  be  objected  to.  ’Tis 
claimed  that  butter  dreRsed  iu  this  way  does 
not  develop  its  flavor  for  some  weeks  after  It 
has  been  made.  The  salt  should  be  spread 
evenly  on  the  butter— a  dredging  box  may  bo 
used  with  advantage.  A  rolling  pin  is  used  to 
reduce  the  lumps  iu  the  salt  before  it  Is  used, 
and  if  coarse,  it  is  improved  by  grinding.  It 
must  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  this  is  effected  by  working  the  butter 
backward  and  forward  several  times,  turning 
it  upside  down  between  the  workings.  If 
worked  by  baud  with  a  wooden  spade,  take 
only  a  thin  layer  at  each  stroke.  A  simple 
lever  worker  does  the  work  well,  and  in  it 
there  is  uothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

COLORING. 

Coloring  is  sometimes  required  to  give  the 
butter  a  “.Tune"  color,  aud  is  generally  most 
necessary  in  Winter.  Bo  careful  not  to  over- 
color.  As  to  tbo  umount  of  color  to  use,  the 
previous  churning  must,  be  taken  as  a  guide. 
A  red  carrot  scraped  into  water  makes  a  good 
coloring,  if  the  butter  is  washed  with  this 
water:  saffron  and  annatto  juice  are  also 
used.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vfc  ,  make  a  color  which  does  all  that  is  claim 
ed  for  it.  Any  of  these  colors  rnav  be  added 
to  the  cream,  or  mixed  with  the  salt  used  for 
salting.  The  last  ment  ioned  will  not  color  the 
butter-milk, which  is  an  advantage,  if  required 
for  sale.  Rad  ventilation  iu  the  dairy  will 
cause  the  butter  to  be  pale,  as  well  as  sour¬ 
ness.  Jersey  cattle  give  butter  of  u  deep 
golden  color,  and  a  few  In  a  small  herd  will 
give  color  enough  to  the  butter  of  the  others. 
The  feeding  influences  the  color  also.  Balt 
also  improves  the  color  of  butter. 

CALKING.  MARKETING,  ETC. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  butter,  wheu 
worked  and  salted,  depends  OU  the  market  it 
is  intended  for.  Near  largo  cities  good  but¬ 
ter,  made  up  in  small,  fancy  pats,  commands 
a  very  high  price,  If  sold  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  These  pats  will  not  stand  nn.y  rough 
usage;  they  are  taken  to  market  In  boxes 
fitted  with  trays  for  alternate  layers  of  butter 
and  Ice.  For  the  ordinary  market,  one  or 
two  pound  rolls,  and  square  or  rectangular 
pats  ure  used;  but  If  for  shipment,  the  square* 
or  rectangular  ones  will  pack  closest.  Each 
pat  should  be  covered  with  a  clean,  white 
doth,  wrung  out.  of  pickle. 

Butter  intended  for  keeping  should  be 
packed  closely  in  well-glazed  earthenware 
jars,  free  from  cracks,  withiu  an  inch  of  the 
rim;  a  cloth  is  then  put  on,  and  the  jar  is 
filled  with  salt;  the  jar  is  then  secured  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air  ns  much  as  possible.  In  a 
dry  (State  such  as  this,  pickle  is  put  on  together 
with  salt,  as  the  salt  won’t  run  to  pickle. 

Packing  butter  In  air-tight  tins  is  largely 
practiced  in  Denmark — in  Copenhagen  one 
company  packs  10  tons  daily,  in  the  season. 

I  ho  butter  is  (Irmly  packed  by  a  rammer  till 
the  tin  is  full  to  the  brim,  when  the  cover  is 
sealed  on.  Cream  is  also  preserved  iu  this 
manner, 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col. 


TnE  Illinois  Dairymen’s  Association 
holds  its  eleventh  auuual  meeting  at  Cham¬ 
paign  ou  December  17, 18,  10.  The  programme 
has  been  arranged  with  especial  reference  t.o 
making  the  meeting  of  most  value  to  farmers 
who  have  only  recently  interested  themselves 
in  dairying.  Aside  from  some  geucrul  ad¬ 
dresses,  there  are  to  be  a  Dumber  of  papers 
ou  the  most  practical  topics  by  men  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  success.  A  half  day  is  also  to  be  spent 
in  a  visit  to  the  State  Industrial  University,  to 
examine  its  facilities  for  instruction  and  its 
collections.  r.  p.  m’glinchy,  Secretary. 

Elgin.  111. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
magazines. 

Harper’s  frontispiece  is  an  engraving  of 
the  “Boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple,”  by  W.  B. 


Closson;  Christmas  Past,  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner:  A  few  Days’  more  Driving,  William 
Black,  She  stoops  to  Conquer.  Part  1,  Oliver 
Goldsmith :  The  Legend  of  Ogrecastle,  Thomas 
Dunn  English:  Nature's  Serial  Story,  E.  P. 
Roe:  (concluded:)  William  Grobbvns,  An  Out¬ 
door  Sketch.  George  H.  Boughton,  A.  R.  A,; 
Farmer  Worrall's  Case.  Saxo  Holme;  Recent 
German  Art,  Charles  W.  Jenkins;  Toinette, 
John  Esten  Cooke;  The  Elevator,  W  D. 
Howells;  A  Capillury  Crime,  F.  D.  Millet;  A 
Dead  Man’s  Pace.  Hugh  Conway.  Poems, 
Editor’s  Easy  Chair,  Editor’s  Drawer  com¬ 
plete  the  contents.  This  magazine  for  the 
month  of  December,  has  out-rivaled  itself. 
Nearly  all  the  articles  are  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  are  works  of  art.  It  givesoue  joy 
to  see  and  read  a  work  so  perfect,  as  is 
this  magazine. 

The  Century  has  a  fine  portrait  of  Oeul. 
U.  S.  Grant.  Dublin  City,  by  Edward  Dowd- 
en,  illustrated;  The  Knight  of  the  Black  For¬ 
est,  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Chap’s  1  to  6; 
Hunting  the  Rocky  Mountain  Goat,  by  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Baillie  Grohtnan,  illustrated;  Ameri- 
enn  Painters  In  Pastel,  M.  G.  Von  Rensselaer; 
The  Poet  Heine,  Emma  Lazarus;  Winter 
Neighbors,  by  .John  Burroughs;  Tim  New  As¬ 
tronomy,  Part,  3  byS  P.  Langley;  The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham,  by  W.  I),  llowells  a  serial; 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  House  Drain¬ 
age,  by  George  E.  Waring,  ,Tr.,  Part  2d:  An 
Adventure  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  by  Mark 
Twaiu;  Recollections  of  a  Private,  by  Warren 
Lee  Goss,  Number  2;  The  Capture  of  Fort 
Donaldson,  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace;  with  poems, 
the  usual  Topics  of  the  Times,  Open  Letters 
aud  Bric-a-Brao,  all  of  which  make  up  one  of 
the  most  attractive  numbers  of  this  ever  pop¬ 
ular  magazine. 

Oodey’h  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  steel  plate 
engraving,  entitled  Sleeping  Love,  with  a 
poem  accompanying  it,  by  Mary  Bradley; 
Alice’s  Christmas  Gift,  by  Christian  Reid; 
Out  of  L)arkuess  into  Light,  by  Luurentine; 
Maxwell’s  Ghost,  by  Mary  F.  Bradley;  Her 
Birthday  Gift,  by  Emily  Read;  Your  Love 
or  My  Life,  obap  5;  with  many  other  articles, 
poems,  etc.  Also,  Its  usual  Fashion  Notes 
and  Recipes,  which  are  reliable  and  good; 
its  Work  Department,  Arm  Chair,  etc. 

This  magazine  is  one  of  well  known  fame, 
being  its  109th  volume,  and  Is  highly  prized 
for  its  select  reading  matter,  as  well  as  for 
its  fashions  and  helps  for  the  household. 

8t.  Nicholas  has  for  a  frontispiece,  an  en¬ 
graving  from  the  original  painting,  by  Mr.  T. 
Cole,  of  The  Infant  Marguerlta  Maria.  A 
poem,  The  Light  That  Is  Felt,  by  John  G. 
Whittier;  followed  by  an  illustrated  poem. 
Visiting  Santa  Claus,  by  Lucy  Lurcom.  A 
Talk  about  Painting,  Anna  Lea  Merritt;  The 
Hand-organ  Man’s  Little  Girl,  a  poem  by 
II.  II  :  Davy  and  the  Goblin,  Charles  Carry]; 
The  flare  and  the  Tortoise,  Louisa  M.  Alcott; 
Menhaden  Sketches,  Mury  Halloek  Foote; 
Tales  Of  Two  Continents,  Hjalmur  Hjorth 
Boyesen;  His  One  Fault,  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
chap, 4;  Among  the  Law  Makers,  Edmund 
Alton,  ebup.  2;  Jack  in  the  Pulpit;  The  Let¬ 
ter  Box;  The  Riddle  Box;  etc.  Besides  these 
articles,  there  are  many  others;  also  poems, 
which  are  illustrated.  As  we  have  bad  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  before,  ho  wo  do  again  at  this  time, 
that  no  home  in  our  land  should  be  without 
this,  the  best  magazine  for  children,  in  the 
world.  And  grown  folks  can  obtain  much  in¬ 
formation  from  its  pages  too,  which  goes  to 
prove  its  value,  for  all  classes  of  readers. 

Wide  Awake.  The  Christmas  number  has 
a  finely  colored  frontispiece  by  Prang  &  Co., 
called  A  Merry  Christmas  to  You.  The 
poem,  by  Susun  Coolidge,  Christinas  Day, 
follows.  Down  the  Ruviuc,  Charles  E. 
Craddock,  chapters  1  and  2;  Wonderful 
Christmus  of  Old,  Hezekiah  Butterworth ; 
The  Bubbling  Teapot,  a  Wonder  Story, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Champney;  Souvenirs  of 
My  Time,  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont; 
Little  Maid  Bertha’s  Stork,  a  poem,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T,  Whitney.  These  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  contents  of  this  beautiful  maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  a  rival  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and 
has  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country. 
The  illustrations  are  complete  and  most  at¬ 
tractive.  This  Christmas  number  should  be 
in  every  home,  which  would  make  it  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  it  coming  every  month. 

BOOKS. 

The  Children  ok  the  Bible.— By  Fanny 
L  Armstrong.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York  City,  Price,  $1.00. 

This  little  work,  supplies  a  need  long  felt, 
by  mothers  who  have  a  family  of  children. 
There  are  no  stories,  which  attract  closer  at¬ 
tention,  than  those  which  are  related  from  the 
Bible,  and  in  this  book  each  child,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  has  its  little  historyi 
simply,  and  sweetly  told.  Ishmael,  Isaac 
Esau,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Miriam,  Moses,  “Name¬ 
less”  Samuel,  David,  and  so  on  through  to  the 
One  Perfect  Child,  and  then,  to  Paul’s  friend, 
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Timothy.  There  is  a  preface  by  Frances  A. 
Willard,  in  which  she  expre-ses  a  wish 
for  the  book  to  find  open  hearts  in  every 
household.  We  hope  it  may  meet  with  the 
success  it  so  fully  merits. 

Vocal  and  Action  Language.  Culture 
and  Expression.— By  E.  N.  Kirby.  Lee 
&  Shepard,  Publishers",  Boston  Price,  $1.25. 
The  author,  is  the  teacher  of  Elocution,  in 
the  high  schools,  of  Lynn,  and  be  has  given 
very  concisely,  the  uses  of  the  vocal  organs, 
and  it  is  a  great  help  to  all  who  wish  to  be  a 
good  reader;— and  who  does  not  ? 

CHATS.  By  G.  Hamlin  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Publishers,  Boston.  Price,  $1  00. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  little  book, 
containing  forty  five  “chats"  on  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects.  The  one  prominent,  personage 
through  the  whole  calls  herself  “Our  Tender," 
and  we  think  any  girl  or  boy  reading  this  vol¬ 
ume,  will  leurn  to  admire  her. 

Elements  of  Morals. — By  Paul  Janet, 
translated  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Coraen.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  Publishers,  New  York  City. 

It  is  a  system  of  morals,  practical  rather 
than  theoretical,  setting  forth  man’s  duties 
and  the  application  thereto  of  the  moral  law. 

“The  Mountain  Anthem,’’  and  “  From 
Greenland’s  lev  Mountains.’'— Lee  & 
Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston.  Price,  $1.75 
each. 

These  are  two  of  the  Golden  Floral  edition, 
haviug  illuminated  fringed  covers.  They 
make  a  handsome  gift  for  lovers  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful, 

Farneli," 8  Folly.— By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  Price,  if  1.50. 

Out  of  the  Wreck,  or  was  it  a  Victory. 
— By  Amanda  >vl.  Douglass.  Lee  &  Shep¬ 
ard,  Boston.  Price,  $1.50. 

We  have  just  received  these  as  we  are  going 
to  press,  so  we  can  speuk  for  them  ouly  on  the 
merits  of  the  authors,  whose  names  are  farnil 
iar  to  the  reading  public. 

The  Story  of  the  Stars.  A  descriptive 
astronomy.  By  Joel  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.D. 
A  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York 
City. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that,  “this 
work  is  not  written  for  the  information  ol 
scientific  men,  but  for  the  inspiration  of  youth. 
Therefore  the  pages  are  not  burdened  with  a 
multitude  of  figures  which  no  memory  could 
retain.  It  contains  one  star  map,  and  is  fine¬ 
ly  and  profusely  Illustrated. 

German  Simplified.  By  Augustin  Knottaek, 
Author  and  Publisher,  Tribune  Butldiug, 
New  York  City.  Price  10  cents. 

A  concise  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  German  language,  especially  in¬ 
tended  for  self  instruction;  but,  well  adapted 
for  use  in  schools,  academie?,  and  colleges. 

How  TO  Live  a  Century  and  Grow  Uld 
Gracefully.  By  J.  M.  Peebles,  M.lJ. 
New  York:  M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.  Price 
50  cents. 

“In  pjcparing  the  following  pages,  I  have 
aim<  d  to  be  practical,  rigidly  practical,  rather 
than  origi  ml  or  elegant;  aimed  to  bring  to 
mind  and  clearly  present  the  vital  importance 
ot  air,  food,  clothing,  drink,  sunshine,  and 
sleep.  My  utily  purpose  as  an  author  is  to  in¬ 
struct  and  benefit  my  fellowmen." 

Fresh  Fields.  By  John  Burroughs.  Hough¬ 
ton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  author,  who  is  well  known,  gives  bis 
readers,  pleasantly  and  happily,  a  glimpse  of 
Nature  in  Knglaud,  describing  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  walk  through  the  familiar  places;  calling 
the  opening  chapter,  “Nature  in  England," 
followed  by  others,  of  equal  interest. 


tor  lUomni. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MlSi.  RAY  CLARK. 


CHURN  SLQWLY. 

A  uttlk  maid  in  the  uiurulug  sun 
Stood  merrily  Klnubiu  and  churutnK— 

“Oh,  how  I  wish  this  butter  was  done, 

Then  oft  to  itu>  fields  I’d  lie  turning!” 

So  she  hurried  the  dash,  r  up  aud  down, 

Till  the  farmer  called  with  half-made  frown, 
“Churn  slowly!” 

Don’t  ely  the  churn  so  fast,  my  dear, 

It  Is  not  Rood  lor  the  butter. 

And  will  makeyour  arms  ache,  too,  I  fear, 

And  puts  you  all  in  a  flatter— 

For  this  is  a  rule  whenever  we  turn. 

Don’t  be  in  haste,  whenever  you  churn, 

Churn  slowly. 

If  you  wantyour  butter  to  come  nice  and  sweet 
Don”  churn  with  a  nervous  Jerking, 

But  ply  the  dasher  slowly  and  neat— 

You’ll  hardlf  know  that  you’re  working, 

And  when  the  butler  has  come,  you’ll  say, 
“Yes,  this  Is  surely  the  better  way”— 

Churn  slowly! 

Now. little  folks,  do  you  think  that  you 
A  lesson  can  find  In  butter? 

Don’t  be  in  haste  whatever  you  do. 

Or  get  yourselves  In  a  flutter: 

Aud  while  you  stand  at  life’s  great  churn, 
Churn  slowly! 


CHERISH  YOUR  CHILDREN’S  LOVE. 

“Edgar!  oh  Edgar,  please  leave  the  room 
long  enough  for  your  poor  mamma  to  get  a 
little  rest  and  sleep  an  hour  or  so;  take  all 
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your  playthings  with  you.  Your  pa,  when  in 
the  house,  keeps  up  such  a  racket,  rattling  bis 
paper  and  walking  over  the  room  in  his  heavy 
boots:  he  never  once  seems  to  think  of  my 
shattered  nerves  and  ruined  health;  some 
time  you  may  regret  that  you  were  so  noisy  in 
your  play,  when  you  see  your  poor  mamma 
laid  in  her  grave,  and  come  back  home  with¬ 
out  her.  <  >b,  dear  dear,  I  cannot  stand  it  long 
this  way,  I  must  go  South.  It  nearly  drives 
me  crazy’  to  hear  the  wind  blow  around  shriek¬ 
ing  like  mad.  I  will  go  to  Atlanta  to  spend 
the  winter;  you  will  all  miss  me  when  I  am 
gone." 

She  ended  with  a  long  drawn  sigh,  and  an 
equally  long  whiff  at  her  smelling  bottle.  The 
words  were  perhaps  soon  forgottenbyt.be 
speaker,  but  on  Edgar’s  usually  happy  face, 
there  was  a  pitiful  expression.  He  was  a 
healthy,  hearty  boy  of  eight,  with  an  intense 
love  of  vigorous  exercise;  he  had  no  compan¬ 
ion  but  his  toys,  und  not  an  over  supply  of 
them  for  fear  of  disturbing  “poor  mamma,’’ 
and  now  “poor  mamma"  had  ordered  him  out 
ol  the  house,  with  the  information  that  she 
was  going  away  for  all  Winter,  aud  maybe 
would  die  while  gone,  aud  he  wondered  what 
kind  of  a  fix  a  boy  would  be  in  who  bad  no 
mother.  Slowly  be  wound  up  his  ball  of 
string,  stuffed  bis  pockets  till  they  were  well 
rounded  out,  aud  then  carefully  tiptoed  out  of 
the  room. 

“What  am  I  to  do?"’  he  said  to  himself,  “I 
cannot  play  in  the  room  where  mamma  is, 
and  papa  is  ulways  gone  to  his  store  or  some¬ 
where  else,  except  when  he  hurries  home  to 
eat  or  sleep,  and  then  hurries  away  again,  and 
Debbie  keeps  herself  shut  in  the  kitchen,  and 
will  not.  allow  u  fellow  around  in  her  way. 
Where  is  a  boy  to  go?  I  know  what  1  wish ;  I 
wish  1  bud  a  great  big  room  all  to  myself, 
away  high  up,  or  else  deep  down  in  the  ground 
somewhere,  anywhere,  just  so  my  noise  did 
not  disturb  anybody ’s  net  vea  I  guess  I  haven't 
got  any  nerves.  Glad  of  it  tool  Wish  mamma 
was  well  enough  to  stay  at  home;  1 11  lie 
lonesome  without  her.  Wonder  what  wiil  be¬ 
come  of  rue?  Wonder  where  1  will  stay  and 
what  1  will  do?  Wonder  how  Christmas  will 
be  without  mamma,  and  what  sort  of  presents 
I’ll  get?  But  it  seoms  strange  to  a  boy  like 
me,  bow  a  sick  woman  can  endure  traveling, 
who  cannot  stand  the  noise  of  one  boy  at 
home.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  is  so.  1  went  once 
with  papa  to  the  State  Fair,  aud  oh  my!  such 
a  noise.  There  were  six  trams  in  the  depot, 
two  of  them  long,  crowded  passenger  trains; 
while  all  the  whi'tles  were  screaming,  bells 
were  ringing,  buss  drivers  were  calling,  street 
car  conductors  shouting,  and  above  all,  were 
the  newsboys  crying,  “terrible  wreck  on  the 
road,  twenty  live  lives  lost  !”  Wonder  how 
mamma  would  stand  that?  When  at  home, 
according  to  the  doctor’s  orders,  she  must  not 
hear  anything  unpleasant-;  if  she  does  happen 
o  hear  something  a  little  bud,  she  nearly  has 

ts;  so  if  she  hears  som- thing  bad,  I  wouder 

rbo,  way  down  in  Atlauta,  wilt  heat  irons, 
ub  her.  go  for  old  Mrs  Blades,  and  do  a 
housatid  other  things  f  I’ll  not  be  along  to  do 
hem.  Who  will  carry  all  her  parcels?  Who 
rill  help  her  up  aud  down  the  stairways  at 
he  hotel?  Wonder  how  she  will  stand  all 
heso  things  if  she  eanuot  stand  me? 

But  yonder  across  the  street  is  Ned  Jordan 
reckoning  to  me;  wonder  if  they  aregoiug  to 
lave  some  fun  at  Jordau’s,  they  are  always 
loing  something  a  fellow  likes,  popping  corn, 
naking  wax,  roasting  apples,  and  we  can  play 
vhaf  w e please— 1  meau  nice  plays;  but  best 
jf  all,  Mis.  Jordan  is  a  real  boy’s  angel,  none 
tf  your  prim  sort,  too  nice  for  any  use,  but  a 
•eal  good,  roaring  uiauima.  We  had  a  boy's 
tarty  tlteie  last  whiter  and  played  blinduian’s 
tuff,  and  we  could  hardly  catch  her.  Tom 
Wilkins  couldn't,  so  we  blindfolded  another 
toy,  aud  it  took  both  of  them,  for  she  conld 
rip  so  lightly  aud  quickly  over  tbe  floor. 
1'hen  we  blindfolded  her,  uod  she  caught,  all 
tf  us  in  a  jiffy.  There  is  no  end  to  the  plays 
she  can  teach  us;  we  nearly  laughed  ourselves 
;o  death  when  she  taught  us  to  play  ‘Old 
Mother  Ho  ble  Gobble  sent  me  to  thee.’  She 
flayed  s<>  hard,  when  we  got  through  she  had 
to  take  the  corner  of  her  big  white  apron  to 
wipe  off  her  face,  aud  che  was  as  rosy’  as  a 

riri _ never  saw  my  mamma  look  that  pretty 

way.  1  don’t  see  why  other  women  couldn’t 
play  too  aud  still  be  ladies.  Well,  I  suppose 
my  mamma  will  stand  all  tbe  jolting  and  racket 
and  noise  of  traveling,  she  always  does,  I 
don’t  see  why  it  wouldn’t  do  just  as  well  for 
her  to  get  on  some  of  our  sleds  and  coast  down 
Hodge's  long  steep  bill  with  us  boys;  it  would 
cost  notbiug.  Mrs  Jordan  coasted  last  wiuter. 
But  ilia  will  come  home  well  I  guess.  I  reckon 
noise  agrees  with  her— enough  of  it.”  Bo, 
with  this  relieving  conclusion,  Edgar  was 
soon  out  on  the  street,  in  search  of  jolly  Ned 
Jordan. 

This  is  no  extravagant  sketch,  nor  an  uuus 
ual  one  What  idea  of  home  can  children 
have  under  such  circumstances?  Can  we  af¬ 
ford  to  turn  their  affection  from  us,  expecting 


by  and  by  if  we  should  need  it— and  we  will — 
to  receive  as  much  as  we  need?  If  we  do.  the 
disappointment  will  be  greater  than  some  of 
us  will  be  able  to  bear.  No,  no!  mothers,  let 
us  cherish  that  one  thing  worth  having  almost 
above  every  other,  the  love  of  our  children; 
and  when  we  are  going  down  into  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  life,  they  will  be  with  u?,  to  keep  alive 
our  hearts  and  bring  into  them  the  joy  of 
human  love.  maggie  plane. 


LETTER  WRITING. 


In  these  days  of  hurry  and  bustle,  of  eager 
strife  for  riches  and  drain  of  public  work 
upon  private  duties,  it  is  not  strange  that,  let¬ 
ter  writing  should  be  neglected.  But  occu¬ 
pants  of  rural  homes  surely  need  not  allow 
this  art  to  die  in  their  quiet  homes.  There 
must  be  odd  moments— rainy  days  or  long 
afternoons— when  pen  and  paper  and  thoughts 
of  and  about  absent  friendsare  best  company. 

De  Quincy  gives  English  ladies  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  pieserving  in  letter  writing  the 
purest  and  best  iaioms  of  tbe  English  lan 
guage.  When  novels  and  histories  grow  old 
on  our  reading  list,  we  turn  to  some  book  of 
letters  or  diaries  and  read  there  the  true  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  home  life  of  a  nation.  We  can 
read  the  letters  of  Jane  Carlyle  and  learn 
more  of  her  history  and  that  of  her  husbands 
than  we  can  of  all  their  biographies. 

Many  a  woman  who  bas  not  the  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  music  or  painting,  has  left  a  legacy  of 
letter  writing  for  a  world  of  readers  to  be 
thankful  for  Let  us  devote  a  few  hours 
every  week  to  this  delightful  task,  and  keep 
in  fashion  those  good  old  friendship  letters. 
If  we  do  not  we  will  in  a  few  years  dread  to 
sit  dowu  to  write  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
of  business  or  condolence.  AY  hen,  if  we  keep 
up  tbe  habit  of  writing  ofteu,  such  letters  as 
these  will  be  as  merely  note*  by  the  way. 
Aside  from  conversation,  there  is  uothiDg 
more  beneficial  to  society,  nothing  more 
strengthening  to  individuality  t  han  epistolary 
correspondence 

Now  aud  then  we  may  be  ullowed  to  step 
out,  of  our  daily  treadmill  of  duties,  pleasant 
though  they  be.  and  eujoy  visiting  or  travel¬ 
ing,  then  our  habit  of  w  ritiug  will  be  doubly 
useful,  for  when  we  return  home  our  notes  or 
letters  will  be  a  memory's  album  richly 
stored.  kmma  c.  stout. 


the  same  kind  of  life  that  one  may  who  is 
childless,  will  find  to  her  lasting  sorrow  some 
time  that  she  has  left  undone  many  thiDgs 
which  she  ought  to  have  done.  If  mothers 
could  look  upoD  their  duties  with  what  I  will 
call  a  professional  interest,  what  an  advance 
there  would  be  in  all  that  comes  under  tbe 
head  of  home  education.  e.  w.  B. 

Query.  Will  some  one  send  to  the  Rural. 
for  tbe  Woman's  Department,  directions  for 
crocheting  a  shoulder  cape?  Also  the  amount 
of  material  needed  ?  And  oblige,  D.  P.  H. 

A  communication  from  one  signing  the  in¬ 
itials  “E  J.  M.”  is  received,  and  we  will  glad¬ 
ly  make  a  reply  by  letter,  if  we  can  learn  the 
P  O.  and  State  of  the  writer,  there  being 

neither  on  the  letter.  EDS- 

- ♦  «  « - - — 

Rural  New-Yorker  posters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  now  ready.  Send  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
charge,  postpaid. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMERS’  WTYES 
CLUB. 


“Speaking  of  ‘little  things’,"  said  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams,  “I  would  like  to  mention  a  thought  of 
miue.  Wheu  we  make  an  engagement  to 
spend  some  particular  day  with  a  friend,  we 
ought,  if  possible,  to  keep  our  engagement. 
We  cannot  always  mensure  tne  disappoint 
ment  which  will  be  felt  if  we  fail  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  the  toiling  farmers’  wife  wliodoes  her 
own  work,  has  made  herself  much  extra  work 
to  have  her  house  in  apple  pie  order  and  her 
table  well  supplied,  to  eutertaiu  her 
expected  guests,  and  her  isolated  manner  of 
life  renders  her  peculiarly  alive  to  tbe  delights 
of  social  intercourse  with  those  she  loves ;  then 
let  no  light  thing  come  between  you  aud  your 
promised  visit.  It  might  seem  a  small  thing 
to  us  who  can  leave  home  whenever  we  like, 
and  with  our  grown  daughters  to  assist  us, 
can  entertain  our  company  whenever  we  wish, 
but  to  oue  woman,  who  must  beforehand  aud 
always,  take  every  step  herself,  we  should 
take  particular  care  to  be  at  her  house  at  the 
time  agreed  upon  unless  something  very 
serious  forbids.  In  my  early  years  of  labori¬ 
ous  housekeeping,  1  have  sometimes  spent  two 
or  three  davs  in  preparing  for  some  expected 
guest,  and  1  have  felt  the  disappointment  so 
keenly  when  they  have  failed  to  keep  their 
engagement,  often  lor  some  trivial  reason, 
that  1  have  tried  to  be  very  careful  myself 
about  such  things.”  dorinda. 


TOY  DISHES— FOR  BOYS  AS  WELL  AS 
GIRLS. 


Domestic  0conomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ  V  MAPLE 

FLANNELS  THAT  GROW  SMALLER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


There  is  a  rhyme  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  about  a  man  who  bought  a  flannel  shirt, 
and  after  the  first  wushing  it  descended  to  the 
small  boy  to  wear,  and  after  two  or  three 
more  it  could  only  be  donned  by  the  baby. 
Of  course,  it  seems  un  exaggeration,  but 
every  housekeeper  who  has  bad  experience 
in  this  class  of  goods,  knows  how  very  trying 
it  is  to  find  the  garments  gradually  shrinking 
until  they  become  quite  useless  in  mauy  cases 
where  there  Is  no  “small  boy’’  or  “baby"  to 
bequeath  them  to.  From  a  long  exoerieuee 
1  am  convinced  that,  although  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  tbe  quality  of  goods,  there  is  a 
still  greater  in  the  manner  of  washing.  Those 
who  have  no  interest- in  caring  for  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  a  garment,  will  hardly  give  it  us  much 
care  as  those  who  have;  yet  upon  this  very 
care  depends  the  successful  wasliiug. 

The  best  way  is  to  cut  up  whatever  soap  is 
needed  into  the  water,  as  it  makes  flannel 
thick  to  rub  the  soap  on  it,  as  you  can  easily 
discover.  A  little  ammonia  aud  borax  make 
the  dirt  come  out  quickly  and  easily,  as  soon 
as  the  garment  is  sufficiently  rubbed  in  the 
hot  suds,  put  it  in  still  hotter  for  rinsing,  aud 
shake  out  each  piece  well  from  both  wuters, 
and  Hup  in  the  air  to  shed  all  the  water  possi¬ 
ble  before  hatigiug  out.  Rub  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble;  more  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
squeezing  through  the  hands,  but  the  quicker 
the  operation  is  performed  the  better  the  re¬ 
sult.  Red  flannel  should  always  be  washed 
before  making  up.  I  know  it  will  fade  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  pretty  scarlet  shade,  but  there  is 
a  poison  to  someskins  in  the  red  coloring,  and 
it  is  safer  to  wash  it  out;  besides  this, the  smelt 
of  new  red  flanuel  is  very  disagreeable,  aud 
the  least  perspiration  brings  it  out.  The 
wringer  is  very  bad  for  flue  flannels,  as  it 
rolls  up  the  nap  and  hardens  it  Always 
choose  a  fine  day  for  washing  flauuels,  if  you 
wish  t,o  keep  them  soft  and  clear;  for  they 
are  ofteu  spoiled  by  being  left  in  water,  or  in 
the  basket  till  the  weather  clears  up,  and  then 
they  become  muddy  and  discolored.  Woolen 
hose  need  to  be  well  rinsed  a  second  time 
after  they  are  turned,  then  pulled  into  shape, 
and  dried  quickly.  They  must  be  wrung  or 
squeezed  tightly,  and  no  water  left  to  drip 
and  drain  out  of  them. 

HINTS. 


Don’t  laugh  at  your  boy  for  liking  to  play 
with  toy  dishes.  A  set  of  little  dishes  is  a 
necessity  for  children;  a  sort  of  humanizer, 
for  boys  as  well  as  girls.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  hearty,  happy  play  which  will 
make  the  boy  an  unmanly  man.  It  is  often 
and  wisely  advocated  that  tbe  girl  shall  be 
allowed  more  of  the  boy’s  freedom  from  re¬ 
straint,  that  she  shall  have  an  active  interest 
in  the  outdoor  sports  and  games  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  or  of  other  girls’  brothers  if  she  has  none 
of  her  own;  and  while  this  is  as  it  shoul-i  be. 
let  us  advocate  also  giving  the  boy  a  share  in 
the  gentler  pastimes  of  the  girls.  It  often 
appears  that  if  sons  were  encouraged  to  take 
the  same  interest  in  the  home  that  daugnters 
are,  the  best  results  would  follow.  If  tne 
boys  were  taught  to  contribute  something  to 
its  decoration  and  adornment  in  the  same  way 
that  girls  arc,  the  sweet  ties  that  bind  them  to 
their  home  would  be  strengthened.  Children 
are  a  great  care.  The  woman  who  has  chil¬ 
dren,  aud  yet  who  hopes  aud  expects  to  lead 


Chloroform  will  remove  paint  stains  from 
clothes  when  nothing  else  will. 

Spots  from  sperm  candles  can  be  removed 
as  follows:  Scrape  off  as  much  as  you  can  with 
a  knife,  then  cover  tbe  spots  with  a  piece  of 
soft,  white  blottiug  paper  and  press  with  a 
warm  iron.  Repeat  until  the  spots  disappear. 

Don’t  waste  money  on  quack  medicine. 

Dimples  on  tbe  face  are  caused  by  eating  im¬ 
proper  food,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  dieting. 

Ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  an  ounce  of 
glycerine  1  have  found  excellent  for  chapped 
bands  and  lips.  mrs.  j.  g.  b. 


ECOSOMY  NOTES. 


E  has  always  objected  to  our  tall  glass  cel¬ 
ery  dish,  and  usally  succeeds  in  throwing 
most  of  the  celery  on  to  the  table  while  tiuding 
his  favorite  hard  pieces.  The  last  time  I  was 
in  tbe  city  I  found  a  substitute  for  the  tall 
celery  dish  in  the  form,  of  a  glass  boat  about 
16  inches  in  length.  These  boats  are  of  col¬ 
ored  or  white  glass,  aud  cost  87  cents  each. 
We  find  “our  boat”  a  great  improvement  over 
tbe  tall  dish. 

Talking  with  a  dentist  recently,  he  said 
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that  most  persons  who  had  false  teeth  might 
have  been  spared  the  necessity  for  them  had 
they  properly  cared  for  their  natural  teeth. 
Ho  thought  that  in  many  case* — not  all— the 
decay  of  teeth  was  caused  by  food  lodging  be¬ 
tween  them  and  remaining  there  from  meal  to 
meal  and  even  longer.  He  said  that  a  silk 
thread  passed  between  the  teeth  after  each 
meal  was  one  of  the  nicest  ways  of  freeing 
them  of  particles  of  food,  and  that  the  use  of  a 
little  white  Castile  soap  on  the  brush,  nights 
and  mornings, UdiiUalized  any  remaining  acid¬ 
ity  and  thus  assisted  iu  preventing  decay. 

Pin  cushions  are  no  longer  made  square.  I 
have  seen  elegant  ones  iu  shop  windows  which 
I  should  think  were  about  eight  inches  in 
width  and  eighteen  in  length. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 

DOMES  PIC  RECIPES. 

APPLE  CUSTARD  PIES. 

Three  cups  of  stewed  apples — the  sauce 
should  be  made  of  tart  apples,  tree  from 
lumps  and  well  sweetened — six  beaten  eggs,  a 
quart  of  rich  new  milk,  a  small  enp  of  sugar, 
and  a  little  nutmeg.  Real  the  eggs  separately, 
mix  the  yelks  with  the  sauce,  which  should  be 
cold;  add  the  milk,  sugar  and  nutmeg,  aud 
lastly,  the  whites.  Line  pie  tins  with  a  good 
crust,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  without 
a  cover. 

EXTRA  PUMPKIN  PIES. 

One  quart  of  stewed  pumpkins  which  you 
have  pressed  through  a  sieve,  eight  eggs, 
whites  aud  yelks  beaten  separately,  two 
quarts  of  milk,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg 
to  taste.  Beat  all  together,  and  bake  in  tins 
lined  with  pie  crust,  mrs.  b.  c. 

CELEKY  SALAD. 

Cut  celery  iuto  hits  half  an  inch  or  less  in 
size,  salt  and  cover  with  the  fcllo wing  dress¬ 
ing:  One  hard-boiled  egg,  one  raw  egg,  a 
tablespoon  ful  of  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon  ful 
of  salt,  a  flash  of  popper,  four  table  poimfuls 
of  vinegar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard. 
Rub  the  yelk  of  the  hard-ooiled  egg  to  a  paste, 
add  by  degrees  the  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  and 
mustard;  beat  the  raw  egg,  udd,  and  lastly, 
the  vinegar.  The  white  of  the  boiled  egg  I 
chop  uud  mix  with  the  celery.  You  may  cover 
the  celery  with  this  dressing  or  mix  thorough¬ 
ly  together.  Mary  b. 

a  DELICATE  DESSERT. 

Select  fine  sweet  oranges.  For  a  family  of 
eight  or  ten  persons,  peel  and  cut  iu  thin 
slices  eight  oranges.  Grate  the  meatof  half  a 
medium -sized  cocoanut.  Arrange  the  sliced 
orange  aud  grated  cocoanut  in  a  glass  dish  in 
alternate  layers,  the  cocoanut.  on  top,  with 
sugar  sprinkled  lightly  over  each  layer. 
Serve  at  once.  mrs.  h.  I.  j. 

camphor  ICE. 

The  following  makes  a  preparation  for 
rough  skin,  that  is  superior  to  anything  else 
that  l  have  ever  used:  Two  ounce*  of  oil  of 
sweet  almond,  four  ounces  of  spermaceti,  two 
ounces  of  w  hite  wax,  aud  one-half  ounce  of 
camphor.  Rut  into  au  earthen  dish  and  set 
into  a  dish  of  hot  water.  W  heu  melted  turn 
into  little  molds.  A.  B. 

TO  CURE  A  RABBIT  SKIN. 

Lay  the  skin  on  a  smooth  noard,  the  fur 
side  under,  and  fasten  down  with  tinned  tacks. 
Wash  the  skin  over  first  with  a  strong  brine, 
then  dissolve  two  and  a- half  ounces  of  alum 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  aud  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  this  solution  moisten  the  surface  all 
over.  Repeat  this  every  two  or  three  hours 
for  three  days.  When  the  skin  is  quite  dry 
take  out  the  tacks,  aud  rolling  it  loosely  the 
long  way,  the  hair  inside,  draw  it  quickly 
backward*  and  forwards  through  a  large, 
smooth  iron  ring  until  the  skin  is  quite  soft. 
Mow  roll  the  other  way  (hair  otill  inside),  aud 
repeat  the  operation  Skins  prepared  in  this 
way  will  be  found  useful  for  many  purposes. 

COUNTRY  BOY. 

TO  CURE  HAMS. 

For  every  bam  take  half  a  pound  each  of  salt 
and  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  each  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  allspice,  and  pow’dered  saltpeter.  Mix 
together,  aud  rub  well  iuto  the  ham,  especial¬ 
ly  around  the  bone.  Place  in  the  barrel  they 
are  to  be  kept  in,  skin  side  down,  and  let  them 
remain  a  week.  Then  cover  with  a  brine 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  adding  half 
a  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Let  remain  four 
weeks;  take  out,  and  hang  up  to  dry  for  ten 
days  00101*6  smoking.  farmer's  wife. 

LHMON  LAYER  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three  of 
sifted  flour,  a  small  cup  of  milk,  the  yelks  of 
five  eggs  and  the  whites  of  three,  one  and-one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  the 
juice  of  a  small  lemon.  Beat  the  butter  and 
sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
then  the  lemon,  milk,  and  flour,  in  which  you 


have  mixed  the  powder.  Mix  thoroughly, 
but  quickly,  and  bake  in  jelly  tins.  Put  the 
cakes  together  with  the  following  frosting: 
Stir  two  small  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar  in¬ 
to  the  two  reserved  whites,  and  season  with 
lemon.  city  cook. 

CIDER  APPLE  SAUCE. 

When  a  bov  at.  home,  there  was  no  dish  we 
had  upon  the  table  that  afferded  more  real 
relish  than  the  ever-present  cider  apple-sauce, 
and  one  of  the  winter  stores  always  provided, 
was  from  one  to  three  barrels  of  this  cheap 
and  wholesome  food,  of  which  “we  boys” 
were  allowed  to  oat  as  much  as  we  liked. 
Mother’s  way  of  preparing  it  (and  mother’s 
way  was  always  best)  was  to  select  good, 
sound,  well-ripened  Tolman  Sweets,  peel  and 
core  them,  cutting  each  iuto  about  eight 
pieces,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of 
apples  Haviug  previously  prepared  some 
boiled  cider,  by  boiliug  down  three  gallous 
iuto  one  of  cider  made  of  Roxbury  Russets 
and  Esopus  Spitzcnborgs,  half  and  half,  and 
to  some  of  this  boiling  hot,  in  a  brass  or  cop¬ 
per  kettle,  add  the  apples  at.  tbo  rate  of  about 
two  gallous  of  apples  to  one  of  the  cider;  this 
proportion  can  be  varied  as  one  likes  the 
sauce  more  or  loss  juicy.  Boil  sufficiently  to 
cook  the  fruit,  butnot  enough  to  boil  it  into 
pieces;  if  boiled  too  much  it  becomes  more 
like  apple  butter  If  this  is  not  made  till  cold 
weather,  and  the  barrel*  or  crocks  containing 
it,  are  kept  in  a  cold  place,  it  will  keep  all 
Winter.  If  to  be  kept  iu  warmer  weather, 
the  eider  should  bo  boiled  to  a  thicker  cousis 
teney,  or  stronger,  before  the  apples  are  add¬ 
ed.  Cider  apple  sauce  of  very  good  quality 
may  also  bo  made  iu  Bummer,  using  hweot 
Boughapples.  For  this,  the  cider  should  be 
boiled  down  very  strong  in  the  Fall,  and  stor¬ 
ed  in  stone  jugs,  uud  when  it  is  to  be  used,  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  proper  strength  by 
adding  hot  water,  it  makes  my  mouth  water 
even  uow  us  1  write,  to  think  of  the  old  home 
table  surrounded  by  "us  children,”  on  which 
was  ulwnys  a  bounteous  supply  of  cider  apple¬ 
sauce,  sparklingaud  cold;  how  refreshing  it 
used  to  be!  “an  old  boy.” 

PICKLED  CHICKEN. 

Boil  three  or  four  chickens  until  tender 
enough  for  the  meat  to  fall  from  the  bones; 
put  meat  free  from  skin  into  a  stone  jar  aud 
cover  with  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  one-third  of  the  liquor  the  chickens 
were  boiled  in.  Season  with  salt,  popper, 
whole  cloves  aud  stick  cinnamon.  Can  be 
eaten  in  two  days.  mrh  jamkh  wilhon. 

RAISED  CAKE. 

Two  pounds  of  bread  dough,  a  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  a  pint  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  a  uutmeg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus  aud  a  pound  of  stoued 
raisius.  Work  the  butter  andv  sugar  thor¬ 
oughly  through  the  dough,  add  the  beaten 
eggs,  the  raisius  aud  the  saleratus  dissolved 
in  a  very  little  warm  water.  Rut  into  deep 
pans  aud  let  rise  half  or  throe  q  mi  ters  of  an 
hour  before  baking. 

MRS.  CHARLES  EATON. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CREAM  IN  MAKING  CHAR¬ 
LOTTE  RUSSE. 

One  quart  of  rich,  new  milk,  a  third  of  a 
box  of  gelatine,  the  yelks  of  three  eggs,  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  aud  vauilla  flavoring.  Rut  the 
gelatine  into  the  cold  uulk  aud  let  soak  for  an 
hour.  Beat  the  yelks  th /roughly,  and  stir 
with  the  sugar  into  the  milk.  Turn  into  a 
sauce  pun,  set  into  a  pan  of  hot  water  aud  stir 
until  the  mixture  thickens.  Have  your  mold 
lined  with  sponge-cuke  ani  pour  in  the  cream 
when  perfectly  cold,  but  not  burdened. 

CHICKEN  AND  RICE 

Cut  a  young  chicken  into  pieces  the  size  you 
wish  to  serve  it  at  the  table,  wash  aud  put 
into  a  stew-pau  with  about  au  eightu  of  a 
pound  of  salt  pork  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Cover  with  cold  water  and  cook  slowly  until 
the  chicken  begins  to  grow  tender;  season 
with  salt  aud  pepper;  add  three  small  cups  of 
rice  that  has  been  well  washed.  Cover  and 
cook  about  40  minutes  longer.  There  should 
be  about  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  the  stew  pau 
when  you  add  the  rice.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  burn. 

SOUTHERN  COOK 

FURNITURE  POLISH. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil,  tur¬ 
pentine  and  cider  vinegar,  makes  an  excellent 
polish  for  furniture.  Rub  the  article  with  a 
bit  of  woolen  cloth  dipped  in  the  mixture, and 
polish  with  a  chamois  skin.  kate  b. 

A  FINE  CAKE. 

We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
recipe  for  Lemon  Cake  given  by  Mrs.  D. 
Snedeker  in  last  week’s  Rural.  Having 
eaten  of  it  as  prepared  by  that  lady,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  it  is  as  fine  a  cake  as 
we  have  ever  tasted,  and  hope  our  readers 
will  try  it  and  judge  of  ti  for  themselves. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

CHICKEN  SALAD, 

Please  give  directions  for  the  above. 

“COUNTRY.” 

Ans.— Use  the  white  meat  only  of  cold 
boiled  or  roast  chicken  or  turkey,  crisp,  well- 
blanched  celery,  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  raw 
egg,  salt,  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mus¬ 
tard,  three  of  salad  oil,  one  of  white  sugar 
and  half  a  cup  of  vinegar.  Miuce  the  meat, 
removiug  every  particle  of  skin  or  fat,  cut 
the  celery  into  hits  a  quarter  uf  an  inch  in 
length,  using  not  quite  as  much  in  bulk  as 
you  have  of  meat,  mix  and  set  aside  while  you 
prepure  the  dressing.  Rub  the  yelk  of  the 
boiled  eggs  to  a  smooth  paste,  add  the  salt  and 
pepper— a  teaspoonful  of  the  former  and  a 
half  teaspoon  ful  of  the  latter  will  generally 
prove  the  right  quantity— the  sugar  ami  then 
the  oil.  a  few  drops  only  at  a  time,  stirring 
constantly.  The  mustard  comes  next,  then 
the  raw  egg  well  whipped  and,  last,  the  vine¬ 
gar,  addiug  as  you  stir  spoonful  by  spoonful. 
Balt  the  celery  and  meat,  pour  the  dressitig 
over  it,  tossing  and  mixing  it  with  a  fork, 
turn  iuto  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  Irotn  and 
garnish  with  the  whites  of  the  boiled  eggs 
used,  cut  into  rings  and  sprigs  of  celery  tops. 

TUTTI  FRUTTI  ICE-CREAM. 

Please  give  directions  for  making  the  above, 

o.  B.  p. 

Ans. — A  pint  of  uew  milk,  a  quart  of  sweet 
cream,  three  beaten  eggH,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
the  juice  and  grated  pool  of  a  lemon  and  a 
half  pound  of  crystallized  fruit.  Heat  the 
milk  to  almost  boiling,  take  from  the  fire,  add 
the  sugar  and  then  the  beaten  eggs,  return  to 
the  tire  and  stir  until  it  thickens.  When  cold, 
heat  in  the  cream  and  half  freeze  before  ad 
ding  the  lemon  rind  and  juice  and  crystallized 
fruit— peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  etc. 
— chopped  very  fine.  Cover  and  freeze  hard. 
A  dish  of  Tutti  Frutti  eaten  by  us  recently  at 
Millard’s,  a  long-established  confectioner  of 
New  York,  was  evidently  made  without  eggs, 
and  there  were  more  nuts  in  it  than  crystal¬ 
lized  fruits. 

ICE  CREAM  WITHOUT  A  FREEZER. 

I  want,  to  rnakoice  cream  without  a  freezer; 
can  it  be  done,  and  how?  k.  c.  b. 

Ans. — First  prepare  the  cream  as  follows: 
Two  quaits  of  rich  milk,  eight  eggs  beaten 
separately,  four  small  cups  of  sugar,  a  pint  of 
sweet  cream,  vanilla,  or  any  other  flavoring 
liked.  Heut  the  milk  In  a  pail  or  dish  set 
withiu  one  of  hot  water,  and  when  almost 
boiling  add  the  sugar  and  the  Ix-ateu  yelks, 
then  the  whipped  whites.  Stir  steadily  until 
the  mixture  thickens,  then  turn  into  a  bowl 
and  set  aside.  When  quite  cold,  beat,  in  the 
cream  and  flavoring.  Have  reudy  a  quantity 
of  cracked  ice.  A  good  way  is  to  put  the  ice 
in  a  bag  and  pound  it  with  a  mullet,  und  do 
uot  be  afraid  of  getting  it  too  fine  Put  the 
cream  into  a  deep  tin  pail;  it  should  not  bo 
more  than  half  full;  cover  ami  set  Into  a  large 
pail  or  small  tub,  and  pack  around  it,  tightly, 
first  a  layer  of  the  ice,  then  one  of  rock  salt 
(fine  salt  will  not  answer).  Iu  this  order  fill  to 
the  top  of  the  pail.  Take  off  the  cover,  and 
with  a  long  wooden  spoon  beat  the  custard  for 
five  miuutes.  Rut  on  the  lid,  cover  with  salt 
und  ice,  being  careful  that  uone  eau  get  into 
the  custard;  cover  all  with  several  folds  of 
carpet  and  set  aside  for  an  hour.  Uncover, 
take  off  the  lid,  having  wiped  it  carefully  ou 
the  outside,  ami  scrape  off  with  a  t.hiu  kuife 
every  particle  of  cream  that  has  frozen  r.o  the 
sides  of  the  pail.  Beat  hard  and  long  until 
the  cream  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  The 
fineness  of  the  “grain”  of  the  cream  depends 
upon  your  action  at  this  time.  Rut  on  the 
cover,  turn  off  the  brine,  and  pack  iu  more  ice 
and  salt.  Cover  aud  let  stand  for  three  or 
four  hours.  If  the  ice  has  melted  enough  to 
buoy  up  the  pail,  pour  off  the  water  aud  again 
fill  up  with  ice  and  salt.  In  two  hours  more  it 
can  be  turned  out.  A  good  way  is  to  wring  a 
towel  out  of  hot  water,  wrap  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  pail,  uud  turn  on  to  a  platter. 

IIor.alord’N  Acid  Phosphate. 

Far  Lemon*  or  If  me  Juice. 

is  a  superior  substitute,  and  its  use  is  positively* 
beneflei  d  to  health  —  Adv. 


implements  and  gttaettinery. 


BRADLEY  BUTTER  BOXES 

The  sweetest,  cheapest  arid  n inert  attractive 
small  blitter  package,  ever  offered.  Butler  sells 
quicker  ami  brings  better  prices  IV»r  family  trade 
titan  in  any  other  package.  Send  for  descriptive 
price  list.  CHAS.  1\  WILLARD  A  (JO.,  280 
Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO. 


FEED  MILL 

llasnoequnl.  Winnntid  tO  grind  tauter,  do  better  work, 
.■mil  r.o  lie  IHOrn  serviceable  than  any  feed  mill  innde, 
The  Inner  grinding  liUtv  mules  three  revolution.-  whll 
the  outer  hutr  ami  team  make  one.  wlueli  greatly  in 
i.'re(U)e«  It*  grinding  .  iqineitv  over  old  -ivlo  ungeur  d 
mill.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  eireiilnr  Arlilre  B 

STOVER  MFG.  GO.,  ILLINOIS. 


No.  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 

$200 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

£90,  \J9’2,  MJM  uud'JRIl  W  Front  Street, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

^iKGiind  t°ur  #wn  Bon®> 

U  Oy liter  Nlill., 

I*1  It  t  U  t  'I  Flour  mi. I  Corn 

Jpfl  /f/inihettiiixryvr 

1  K.  Wilson’s  I'ule 


flEU  A,  JL  *  Oyster  H  h  -  - 1 1 M, 

/kIOTumI  Wi  1^*  R  HI  t  'I  Flour  mi.l  Corn 
//fill  I  he  *  HAND  JMCXI.. Ij 

1  Wilson’s  Patent).  1 OO  per 
rent,  more  made  In  keeping  ..o.il- 
tey.  Also  I'OWF.tt  MILLS  and  FARM 
FLED  MILLS.  Circulars  und  Testimonials  sent 
ou  application.  WILSON  ft  It  ON..  Gusto..,  Pit. 


TOE 

ATTENTION 


is  called  to  the 

NEVERSLIP 
HORSE  SHOf  Sand  REMOVABLE  CALKS. 

CALKS  ALWAYS  SHARK*. 

An  entire  net  win  be  ehnnged  In  five  minutes.  Costs 
less  than  the  old  style  of  shoeing  Bead  for  circulars 
anil  testimonials. 

RlnckHiuPhs  us  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

TIIE  NEVKItSI.fi*  HORSE  SHOE  CO., 
Mi  fulfill  Wl.i.rf,  Boston. 

.1.  M.  Button  5  Custom  House  Square.  Montreal, 
Agent  for  Canada. 


ETTHEBEST 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

U'teoMc  Mr, icon  1M1  rayer.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

®  QUEEN  A^SOUTH 

PORTABLE 

t  FARM  MILLS 

l‘’or  Sbijk.  I’ ui’il  or  Weal  lor 

A  lo^ooo  musB 
■E  SIMPSON  &  GAULT  M’F’G  CO. 

JD  Suoco-uir-  to  PTBAt'B  MILL  CO. 
mZ.  CINCINNATI,  O. 

1  Iim ell'll,  mill  1  hrn|i  Hour  Mill  Outtlta. 

Evaporating  fruit 

Full  r routine  on  improved  JL, 

methods,  yields,  profit*,  prices 

aDd  general  statietii.v,  FR  EE.  j 

AMERICAN  MANTG  CO,*?!  l J 

liox  1>  WAYNK6B0R  J.  I’a  LJ  _  KJ| 


$io  flTTRTfl  312 

BREECH  B  H  ■  I  ffil  MUZZLE 
LOADER  |f|l  Hal  m  LOADER 
■  u  H  I  II  (V  IWiiui.M" 

l-oiidlng  Hhol  l^liiin  hits  Hnr 

(Front  Action)  ™  Lock*,  gtinriin- 

l«*o«!  Stud  lUrrcl*,  Hide  LeVir  Action.  War  ruined  good 
frLoatcr  or  no  tain, 

Our  $1  Muzzle  Lond«r  now  only  $12. 

Scud  «L«n  for  JllriAUti'od  ‘  ii'lloguu  of  Gum,  Pi* U)ln, 
WudjIhm,  K  R**r  »•!/!.  )tj  you  Nay. 

P.  l'owel  A  Son,  180  Main  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  $12 

I  MUZZLE 
i  LOADER 

I  llouMu  ItriToli 
”4*iifi  has  11  nr 
Lock*,  gnnriin- 

W  A/ full  led  good 


H^ShotCun 

9!Z 


Revolvers. 
Rifles. 
Etc; 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday.  December  6. 

It  ig  a  month  6inee  tbe  Presidential  election, 
and  the  States  have  just  completed  their  official 
counts  of  the  vote,  which  have  been  reported  to 
the  press  by  tbe  telegraph.  Accepting  the  re- 
suite  as  correct. the  footings  of  the  popular  vote 
received  by  the  several  candidates  wi  11  not  vary 
much  from  these:  Total  vote.  10,050.000;  for 
Cleveland,  4  919.000;  for  Blaine,  4,844,000;  for 
St.  John,  150.000;  for  Butler,  134,000.  Plur¬ 
ality  for  Cleveland  over  Blaine,  75,000.  If, 
however,  Butler  should  be  credited  with  tbe 
40.000  votes  claimed  for  him  in  the  Michigan 
fashion,  then  bis  vote  should  be  increased  and 
Cleveland’s  decreased  by  that  amount.  Gar¬ 
field's  plurality  wns  only  7.000;  Hayes  was  in 
a  minority.  lu  1880,  the  total  vote  was  9,250,- 
000.  Of  that  total  Garfield  had  4,4 19,000,  Han¬ 
cock  4,442, 000.  Weaver 307,000,  scattering  12,. 
000.  The  increase  in  tbe  popular  vote  from 
1876  to  1880  was 8. 7  per  cent;  from  1880  to  1884 
it  was  precisely  the  same . Con¬ 

gress  opened  lust  Monday;  but  it  has  done 

nothing  of  interest,  yet . 

The  Rcdcmptorist  Fathers,  after  a  three 
days’  siege  by  Orangemen,  were  driven  out  of 
Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland,  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  There  is  a  constant  warfare  between 
the  Orangemen  and  Catholics  in  that  section., 

_ The  friends  of  a  Kentucky  murderer  and 

those  of  his  victim  are  in  armed  hostility  in 
Letcher  County.  That  sort  of  thing  is  com¬ 
mon  over  there . Governor  Cameron, 

of  Virginia,  sailed  on  Wednesday,  on  the 
State  navy  in  pursuit,  of  the  Maryland  oys¬ 
ter  pirates  on  Chesapeake  Bay'.  Such  little 
trips  against  oyster  poachers  afford  frequent. 

fun  to  his  Excellency  and  staff . The 

Electoral  Colleges  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Uuiou  assembled  in  the  various  State  Capitals 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  registered  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  or  Blaine  and 

Logan  . The  Utah  commission,  iu  their 

report  to  the  Secrtary  of  the  Interior,  recom¬ 
mend  some  very  vigorous  legislation  for  the 
suppression  of  polygamy  . For  the  pay¬ 

ment  of  pensions  t  he  present  quarter,  $17,000,- 
000  will  be  required  .......  Iu  the  United 

States  Senate.  Mr.  Vest,  has  introduced  a  res 
olution  directing  an  investigation  of  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  lands  in  Indian  Territory  for  grazing 

and  other  purposes . Judge  Wallace,  of 

the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court.  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  in  the  suit  brought 
against  the  People’s  Telephone  Company,  to 
enjoin  the  use  by  the  latter  of  its  apparatus. 
Tlie  suit,  which  involved  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  any  previous  suit  in  the  U.  8. 

Courts,  has  been  pending  for  years . Of 

the  84,000  newspapers  of  the  world  nearly  82,- 
000  are  published  in  Europe  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  leaving  little  over  2,000  for  all  the  rest  of 

the  world . There  were  189,105  deserters 

from  the  Union  ai  mies  during  the  rebellion, 
while  u  partial  report  shows  that  104,428 

Confederates  did  likewise  . 

....The  navigation  season  has  practically 
closed  in  Milwaukee,  and  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  disastrous  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  Niue  out  of  every  ten  vessel  owners 
are  losers  on  the  season’s  business,  the  losses 

ranging  from  $500  to  $8,000 . Over  807,- 

000  w  idows  have  applied  for  pensions . 

....The  Dominion  Government  has  decided 
not  to  assume  the  expense  of  having  Canada 
represented  at  the  coming  fair  at  New  Or¬ 
leans . Chicago  now  claims  a  population 

of  630,000,  of  whom  456,865  are  foreigners, 
against  a  native  American  cont  ingent  ot  only 
178,000.  Of  Germans  there  are  209,031,  and  of 

Irish  114,005. _ _ _ _ Tbe  powder  magazine  of 

the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington 
exploded  with  terrific  force  Thursday  night... 

. Governor  Hoadly,  of  Ohio,  has  appoints 

ed  a  commission  to  present  to  Congress  a 
statue  of  Garfield . Howgate’s  indebted¬ 

ness  to  the  Government  is  $133,000.  Suits 

will  l*e  brought  against  his  sureties . . . 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hicks,  “Guiteau's  chaplain,” 
has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Surveyor- 

General  of  Florida . Charles  S.  Voorliees, 

a  son  of  Senator  Voorliees,  has  been  elected  a 
Congressional  delegate  from  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory . Colored  people  are  leaviug  South 

Carolina  for  the  West  in  large  numbers,  l*eing 
induced  to  go  by  liberal  offers  from  Western 
railroads  and  tbe  difficulty  of  finding  work  in 

the  South . Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Levy,  a 

sister  of  tbe  late  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  died  in 
New  Orleaus  a  few  days  ago.  She  was  the  first 
person  ejected  by  General  Butler  iu  New  Or¬ 
leans.  She  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance . Captain  David  L  Payne,  the 

famous  Oklahoma  boomer,  died  suddenly  at 

Wellington,  Kan.,  last  Saturday . 

CoL  Ingersoll  declined  to  accept  a  fee  for  his 


defense  of  ex  Senator  Dorsey  in  the  Star-route 
cases.  Dorsey,  after  his  acquittal,  made  In¬ 
gersoll  a  present  of  a  $100,000  four-per-cent. 
Government  bond  in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  him  by  the  Colonel . The  Otta¬ 

wa,  Canada,  Medical  and  Chemical  Associa¬ 
tion  have  decided  to  take  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures  in  view  of  a  possible  cholera  visitation 

next  Summer . The  State  canals  have 

closed  for  the  season.  The  amount  of  grain 
carried  over  them  this  year  has  been  less  tbun 

in  1883  by  several  million  bushels . Ohio 

is  now  the  only  State  to  hold  October  elec¬ 
tions,  West  Virginia  having  just  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  abolishing  that 
political  enormity.  Ohio  had  better  “get  into 
gear.” . Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Woman’s  Department  of  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  has  appointed  these  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  personal  staff  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  department  at  New  Orleaus:  Mrs  E. 
M.  Ordway,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  N.  Y.,  science 
department;  Maude  Howe,  of  Boston,  literary 
department;  Isabel  Freeley,  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  superintendent  of  sales;  Mrs.  Marion  Mc¬ 
Bride,  of  Boston,  superintendent  of  press 
work;  Josephine  H.  Chester,  commissioner 
from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  L.  P.  Cloud¬ 
man,  or  Boston,  general  superintendent;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  T.  Wolcott,  of  Boston,  general  mana¬ 
ger . December  16,  17,  and  18  are  tbe 

days  chosen  for  tbe  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Burlingame,  Osage 

County,  the  place . J.  J.  Norton,  of 

Quincy,  Ill.,  has  obtained  judgment  against 
several  women  of  that  city  for  money  advanc¬ 
ed  by  him  on  margins  for  them  in  grain  deals. 

. .  .Tbe  Postmaster  general  reports  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  his  Department,  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
at  $46,404,960,  and  the  ordinary  revenues  at 
$43,338,127.  The  cost  of  the  service  over  the 
revenues  for  the  past  year  was  $5,804,484,  and 
for  the  current  year  tbe  Department  asks  tor 
$5,826,349  from  tbe  Treasury.  A  reduction  of 
the  postage  on  local  letters  to  one  cent  is  re¬ 
commended,  as  also  the  establishment  of  a 
10-cent  special  delivery  by  means  of  messen¬ 
ger  boys . . . The  Federal  grand  jury  at 

Omaha  has  Indicted  15  persons  for  fraud  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  Otoe  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  lands,  by  which  the  red  men  were  de¬ 
frauded  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  . Two 

men  engaged  in  digging  roots  on  au  island  in 
Susquehanna  River  are  said  to  have  uu- 
earthed  a  metal  box  containing  $30,000  in 
gold  doubloons,  $16,000  in  Mexican  silver,  and 
$1,000  iu  suihII  coins  ...  . The  superinten¬ 

dent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  promises  to 
keep  20,000  men  at  work  all  tbe  Winter  on 
construction,  and  to  complete  the  road  by 

October  next . Two  carloads  of  articles 

collected  in  Iowa  for  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position  were  almost  completely  destroyed  by 
a  collision  of  parts  of  a  broken  train  a  few 
miles  north  of  Burlington,  Monday  morning. 
The  articles  destroyed  represented  a  collection 
of  women's  work,  and  this  department  of  the 
Iowa  showing  will  m  consequence  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  . La  Voz  do  Cuba  of  Havana  says 

the  number  of  slaves  who  have  been  freed  on 
the  island  since  the  publication  of  the  new 
law  is  00,550,  and  there  still  remain  about 
50,000  patrociandos,  who  will  obtain  their 
liberty  in  a  few  years........ The  lumber  cut 

iu  Ottawa  Valley  this  year  amounts  altogeth¬ 
er  to  625,000,000  feet.  This  represents  a  cash 
value  of  $7,500,000 _ .....At  the  New  Or¬ 

leans  Exposition  buildings  on  Monday  steam 
was  raised  in  fourteen  batteries  of  boilers  with 

4.500  horse  power.... Asa  B.  Hutchinson,  the 

head  of  the  once  famous  Hutchinson  furnily 
of  singers,  has  just  died  at  Hutchinson,  Minn., 
aged  77.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  town, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  other  noted 
abolitionists . The  Toronto  Globe  con¬ 

siders  it  possible  that  a  steamship  line  will  be 
established  between  British  Columbia  and 

Japan  . Science  Hab  at  the  University 

of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  was  burned  Mon¬ 
day  night;  loss,  $350,000  . Horace  A. 

Hurlburt  has  been  appointed  as  receiver  of 
the  Chicago  Times  and  of  the  rents  ol  the  real 

estate.  His  bond  was  fixed  at  $500,000 . 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  to  discharge 

1.500  to  2,000  employes,  which  will  result  in 
saving  nearly  $400,000  a  year ..... ....  Florida 

cigar  makers  oppose  the  Spanish  treaty. . 

Secretary  Lincoln  reports  that  during  the  past 
year  no  soldier  has  fired  a  musket  at  an  Indian. 
...  .A  wonderful  cavern  containing  a  number 
of  chambers  of  great  size  has  been  discovered 
in  a  rock  crystal  formation  on  Chest  River,  in 
the  Northern  portiou  of  W est  Virgiuia,  about 

seveuty  miles  from  Wheeling . Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia,  ship  owners  and  business  men 
manifest  great  interest  in  tbe  proposed  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  They 
consider  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
Province  will  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  its 
ratification.  Several  promineut  merchants 
express  the  opinion  that  confederation  has  not 
been  successful  and  advocate  annexation  to 
the  United  States. 


“IN  A  VERY  WEAK  CONDITION,  LINK¬ 
ING  FROM  NERVOUS  PROSTRATION.” 

A  patient  In  Mississippi  gives  this  account 
of  a  “marvelous  change  wrought  in  her  con¬ 
dition; 

“Last  December  I  received  your  Compound 
Oxygen.  J  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
sinking  from  nervous  prostration.  I  com¬ 
menced  its  use  immediately,  leaving  off  every¬ 
thing  elee.  And  what  a  marvelous  change  it 
wrought  in  a  few  weeks!  So  rapidly  did  1 
improve  that  neiehbors  and  friends  who  bad 
been  familiar  with  tny  complaint-  for  several 
years  are  stilt  full  of  wonder  nt  my  recovery."1 
Our  “ Treatise-  on  Compound  Oxygen.'"  con 
taininga  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Dns.  Star- 
kky  &  Palk.v,  1109  Girard  St.,  Philada.  Ad v. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  December  6. 
The  English  Land  Agents’  Record  says  that 
tbe  greatest  decline  in  rentals  has  taken  place 
in  Huntington,  Worcester,  Northampton,  and 

Cambridgeshire . Hog  cholera  has  ap 

peared  in  Flutbush,  L.  I  .  N.  Y . A  heavy 

wheat  train  pulled  into  Fargo  by  one  engine, 
a  few  days  ago,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  consisted  of  110  cars  loaded  with  wheat. 
This  would  make,  allowing  550  bushels  to  the 
car,  a  weight  of  3,630,000  pounds,  while  the 
cars  weigh  2,729,000  pounds,  making  6,359.000 
pounds  pulled  by  one  locomotive,  or  about 
3,180  tous.  The  train  was  over  three-quarters 

of  a  mile  In  length . The  unsold  land  of 

the  Unlou  Pacific  Railway  ou  December  31, 
1888,  amounting  to  21  808,367  acres,  was  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  thirty-two  southern  counties 

of  England  und  Wales. . Rheumatism 

has  increased  iu  New  England  since  the  pro 
duotion  of  cider  fell  off,  according  to  the  New 

York  Medical  Times . General  Diaz  was 

quietly  inaugurated  President  of  Mexico  at 

the  Capitol,  Monday . Lard  cheese,  which 

up  to  a  recent  date  was  the  latest  adulteration 
of  that  food,  is  how  rivalled  by  cheese  made 
chiefly  from  cotton  seed  or  peanut  oil. ........ 

....The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Daily  Democrat  notes 

that  Nebraska  fanners  are  burning  corn  for 

fuel  . . At  a  recent  agricultural  fair  in 

Santa  Barbara  County,  California,  were  beets 
weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  carrots  three 
feet  long,  pumpkins  weighing  one  hundred 
und  eighty  pounds,  apples  measuring  fif¬ 
teen  Inches . Hog  cholera  is  raging  so 

violently  at.  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  that 
quarantine  has  been  established.  The  disease 

has  also  appeared  at  Philo,  Illinois . .  The 

secretary  of  t  he  Clydesdale  Horse  Society  of 
Great  Britain  has  arrived  in  Chicago  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  extradition  of  Joseph  Reeside  for  us¬ 
ing  false  pedigrees  .......The  Connecticut 

Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold  tbeir  annual 
Farmers’  Convention  at  Meriden,  on  Dec.  16 
to  18  inclusive.  From  the  list  of  subjects  and 
the  names  we  see  on  the  programme,  we  know 
they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  splendid  time,  and 
every  farmer  in  the  county,  and  from  every¬ 
where  withiu  reach,  ought  to  be  there.  Send 
to  T.  S.  Gold,  Sect’y,  West  Cornwall,  for  a 
programme  ........  A  Forestry  Department 

has  been  at  work  in  Southern  Australia  for 
eight  years,  and  there  are  now  living  over 
744,000  trees  planted  by  it.  Great  uumbersof 
saplings  have  been  cared  for  also,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  in  all  1,844,000  trees  have  been 
added  to  the  forests.  The  region  is  very  dry, 
and  a  change  of  climate  is  hoped  for  in  time. 
....  The  egg  center  moves  westward.  Central 

New  York  and  Now  Jersey  did  the  greatest 
business  40  years  ago,  but  now  the  greatest 
egg  depot  on  this  continent  is  at  Cardington. 
O.,  UK)  miles  southwardly  from  Cleveland  In 
the  lively  part  of  the  season  2,000  barrels  a 

month  ore  shipped  there . A  crock  of 

butter  50  years  old  has  been  found  at  Guilder- 
land  Station,  N.  Y„  just  as  good  as  uew\  It 
was  lowered  into  a  well  to  harden, by  a  famous 
butter-maker,  slipped  off  the  rope,  and  stayed 
there,  cool  and  quiet,  until  diggers  found  it. 

. . .  .The  farmers  of  Columbia,  Greene,  Ulster, 
Dutchess,  and  other  Hudson  River  Counties, N. 
Y.,  are  exporting  large  quantities  of  apples  to 
Europe.  Shipments  were  formerly  made  by 
speculators,  but  the  farmers  are  now  doing 
most  of  the  speculation  themselves,  and  say 
they  clear  $3  to  $6  a  barrel  on  choice  fruit. 
Newton  Pippins,  Baldwins,  and  Northern 

Spys  are  the  principal  varieties  shipped . 

- »  »  ♦ 

Valuable  and  Convenient.  —  BROWN’S 
Bronchial  Troches  are  a  safe  and  sure 
remedy  for  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  and  other 
troubles  of  t  he  Throat  and  Lungs.  Sold  only 
in  boxes.  Price  25  cents— Ada. 

- *  ♦  » 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


09  No.  2  Red  71Qc-  Nr,  3  do,  hie.  COHS-Strong: 
sales  ranged:  cash,  cM#Q3746e'  <m  th-  year.  36K«t87>*c: 
January,  S4V*85c;  May-  Weak- 

saies  ranged:  ousb,244$e'  December.  8-py  *25c  t  Hay, 
27tsa2«Q.‘  Kyis- Firm,  at  5'i*c.  Baklk\  — Dull,  at 
5tic.  poBK—  4ctivv;  sales  ranged:  cash.  *11.  M)* 
11.75:  January.  *11.62 V4U.85-  February.  *n.75:  May 
*11.30.  Cattle—  Fauey  cattle,  *4.9006.90:  good  to 
choice  shipping,  *5.6006.19;  common  to  fair,  *4.35® 


4.40  skips.  V!-90a*4.i0:  about  ’2,)iQ0  late  arrivals  un¬ 
sold,  Shkkf— Common  I  -  fnlr,  S2  00  *2.50  medium 
to  good,  choice.  *8.50®4.25.  Lambs  at 

*404.50. 

St.  Lot  ts.— Wheat. —Pull  •  No.  2  Red,  757^<a76c. 
casn.  December,  TTQrC,  January  TSo  is^r:  May.  8 IW» 
cy  »,<■.,  closing  at  the  In.-lde  figures.  Corn  -Inactive 
at  dike,  cash:  30Va*3sc.  D  comber:  *I7*C.  January: 
«Q  >3 2Ke.  February  %*SC  ,  eioMn  at  SW  May. 
Oar*.  Wd  ra-li  December:  w***2«*c. 

nut.  Rvg-FIrm  atWaiiVjo  Barley— Firm  prime 
to  Aftry  northern  ntSfidiV;  at  *****  boos* 

—  Ea»lernt2iv»c.  Flaxsrkp- Quirt  at  #i  W«1  4>.  Corn 
Mi-.al  Dull  at  91.  Pork— QuVt :  new-at  *12.  Bulk 
M  n*r> -Weak-  long  clear  at  8e  short  rib  at  6.10c: 
short  clear  ut  ASSc.  Caiti.k  Market  steady  for  good 
grades,  but  poor  -tuff,  of  which  the  receipts  largely 
consist,  very  null:  g«od  to  Choice  shipping  at  *5  40 
«t*6-  fair  to  medium  at  *4.‘0:<s5 25-  common  at  *4* 
AVI,  good  butchers’  steers  at  *  1  i  'fa  4  75.  common  aDd 
mixed  lot*  at  *2  75*4-  choice  cows  and  heifers  at 
*1  /A a4  Mi,  sitrsf-  Good  to  choice  mutton  meets 
with  steady  sale  at  «ti  7Sai:  5j  but  most  of  Ills*  infe¬ 
rior  grades  sell  at  *  «1  5.-  per  head  fat  lambs  at, 
*3 5' KM.  Hoot— In  active  demand:  light,  at  #4«4  15; 
packing  at  *4  2!»»4  HP.  heavy  at  4  Si-il »‘ 

Rostov.  MIlaik.— Cob*— Steam-r  Mixed,  53Q®53c; 
Steamer  Yellow,  54  high  mixed,  ii®*8c-  and  no 
grade  at  VU57C.  F  bu*b.  Oats  are  steady :  sal  8  of 
No.  1  and  extra  White.  v  So  3  White,  34**® 

351*0:  No.  3  do.  Jl  A'U'yC.  and  of  mixed.  82*84l*c.  * 
bush.  Rye  small  -lies  at  7  >*r»e*  bush  Nothing  do¬ 
ing  In  Bariev,  -nlc*  of  snorts.  *M.',)«  15.MI  *  ton  for 
spring,  and  >16 »K50  for  winter.  Fine  Feed  and 
Middlings  range  at  XI7-.19.  and  Couqn  Need  Meal. 
*76.7 J<1  #29.511  e  ton  to  arrive  and  on  1 1>C  Spot.  HAY 
a.\o  straw— Choice  grades  of  ha.i  have  bee  a  In  fair 
demand  at  *1* *  m  rer  ton  good  to  choice  at  a 1 7 u».  is, 
and  common  to  fair  at  <12*16,  Rye  S4n»w  Is  held 
ai  *18  ,id i  for  choice  Swale  Hay  at  #*  >  9.  Oat  8'raw 
at  #uv*li.'  per  ton.  Produce  -  Butter  —  Northern 
creamery, extra. JSxmv: choice,  fresh,  good 

to  choice.  2  :  Northern  dairy,  Franklin  county, 

Vt.. extra. 27 «?*<•:  New  Vom  and  v  t-ritf  nt  choice. 
« ,<,2<c  siruigi  dairies,  t-holc  !i*2dC:  fair  to  good 
do.  K  ai v:,  common  do.  t0*a  1  ,o-  Western -Cream¬ 
ery.  I’Xtrs,  *9®30c:  choice,  25«'480t  good  t>  choice 
summer  make.  2»  j  24c  Weste  rn  dairy,  choice,  is  2uc: 
fair  to  good.  15  <!6c.  Imitation  creamery,  choice.  18 
»2.c:  Indie,  choice.  14* lt'o:  do.  comm  n  to  good, 
10  aI2c  Ciiklss  -New  York  and  Verm -nt.  choice, 
12H,H2J4C.  V  a-  Weste-U.  choice,  nq  tl! -He-  fair  to 
good  9 ,(,uo.  V  2>  FdiiS-  eastern,  fresh,  « «ts9c;  New 
York  and  Vermont.  2,*r2«:  Provincial,  26»2<c; 
Western,  24 u'ftc.  Beaks  »'ca.  choice  nand  picked 
•l.Tu-V.8 •  e  bushel:  large,  do,  do,  *1.0>«1.65  medi¬ 
um  choice,  *1.  VNa  do.  screened,  *1  IoaM.V  Yel¬ 
low  Kycs,  I  in  prove- 1  *2.ex®t.2V  Red  Kldncvs,  *2.2%* 
*2,50.  Canada  j*-as.  MieiAfi  9  per  bush  for  com- 
tiioii  to  choice*.  On  t  n  ftt  i  •*  Potatoes 
a  eaiiotc  Eastern  Wa55c.  R  bnsh;  V-rUtt-ra,  45<S68c. 
Ptoveuoss,  Pork—  Extra  prime  at  *i2-M  a  IS  f  bbl: 
mess  at  It  a  1 1.50*.  Boston  long  cut  Clear  at  417.W®18; 
do.  short  cut  at  *16 <ll&5d.  Ro»toti  backs  at  *15.50 a 
Si'j.rv  do,  lean  ent*  ot  812 u. i:‘.2r.  Berk  -Western 
mess  ut  *u  aU.’c  F  nbl.  Western  extra  ot  «t  ejyj.io; 
Western  plate  at  *  2»al  -.  Western  extra  plate  at 
SiawtkML  Hams  Western  smoked  at  tttt«  2MiC.  f* 
ib,  and  Boston  at  lls#t8v*e.  per  lb.  I  auo  Western 
choice  at  vu  <  *ic.  per  lo,  Western  steam  at  ,^<*8: 
city  rendered  at  74*  a  He  dKrct«<  Domestic  i  laxseed 
at  ChlcuKo  1%  lower,  with  fit  ♦  bu*h.  Cal 
culta  Linseed  tn  New  York  1-  held  nt  •'.86*'  bush, 
(irn**  seeds  show  very  little  change.  We  quote 
Clover  Seed,  Western  at  sWaSV-  Y£r*,- 

at  1O01OMC  V  is;  Timothy  at  *1.50 a1.i0  «<  bush:  Red 

Top  at  *L8902.'2O  4-  bag;  and  Canary  at  8is<®SRc.  V  n> . 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVIHION8. 

New  York.  Saturday.  December  6, 1884. 
Breapstcffs  asd  pROVtstoxs. — As  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago.  No.  2  Bed  Wheat  Is  44c. 
lower:  No.  3  Red  U  1J4<L  higher;  Ungraded  Winter 
Red  Is  $je  higher;  No,  1  Northern  Is  2|*c.  lower,  corn 
Ungrmled  Mixed  is  2c.  higher  No.  3 la  lRc.  higher; 
Steamer  SUxed  Is  2c.  higher;  No.  2  I*  te.  higher. 

Grain  -Wheat— No.  1  spring  to  arrive,  cost  freight 
and  insurance,  at  841. c.  for  No  I  Northern:  Ml^e.  for 
No.  2  do:  Ungraded  Winter  R*d,  tiltpiaWc:  No.  3  Red, 
77Uc  No  2  u”d.  kSh-c  No  t  Rdl,  A.e,  and  .Mate  W  hltc 
about  Sic  No.  2  Red  for  December,  c,  do.  for 

January.  *SSRct  do.  February,  Nl  a -Mir  do.  for 
March  F7lAaN;9it!.  do.  for  April,  89 V  do.  for 

May  9  U,»92c.  Kyi:  Market  OVlet  and  prices  un- 
ehanged  Bahlky  Market  dull.  Two  rowed  State 
at  Me.  Baulk r  Malt — Dull  at  ln*i  quotations.  •  oas 
-Ungraded  mixed  at  47,»ri2e;  No.  3  at  tiy* ai-d^e; 
steamer  mixed.  48 49c.  In  elevator  No.  2,  5IW550. 
tn  store  amt  elevator:  steamer  yellow.  3lM,c.  In 
elevutor:  No.  *  mixed  for  December,  50£5*t*c:  do. 
for  January.  46>'«.47<t1c:  do.  for  February,  I6^  ...u-ific: 
do  for  March.  48H'«4?l*c-  do.  for  M uy ,  V^e. 

Oats  No  3  mixed  at  He-  No.  2,82*825464  N o.  U  829&c; 
No.  a  White  :«‘*e  No.  2.  No  l.  Sec; 

mixed  Western,  lO-toSSr:  While  da  Jj371*c:  White 
State,  No.  2  mixed  for  Doccmoyr,  81140 

3I«4C-  do.  for  January,  82>0.'f2Re:  do.  for  May,  34J4® 
84Hc. 

slocr.  FT:kp  axp  meal  Flour  quotations:  Fine, 
*imw2.65;  superfine,  *2.3a-»2.iCi  F.xtra  No.  2.  *2.7os» 

8  25:  Extrn  No.  1.  a.  29aOU  Good  to  Fsncy  Extra 
State,  *6.60*4.75!  Good  to  Ctu  i  e  Ettra  d  estern. 
*8.59*5.00:  common  to  fair  extra  Ohio,  *2.75*8.70; 
good.  >8.75*1.75  good  to  choice  «4  M)*r,.>0  common 
extra  Minnesota.  *'2.70*8.  «<(  clear,  XS.WtA.t.OO-  rye 
mixture  *3  25*4«1  strsDbts  *i.Uia1.5 <;  patent, 
x4.6Uat&.0T  Baker’* ext  u.  *3  50h4..5  St.  Louis  com¬ 
mon  t-.falr  extra*2.75*3.Vi:  f»tr  to  good.  >1.60* 4. (k): 
good  to  very  choice.  St.9Nr4.9i  patent  winter  wheat 
extra.  *1.6m»i.SW;  city  null  extra  for  Wed  Indies, 
*1 25  a 4. A 1  South  Amcrlc  >,  *4  SV®*,50'  market  closing 
more  actlv  .  soctbkiin  KLOi'tt  -Rules  quiet  without 
decided  change  In  price  Sab'*  iObblt.  nciudlng 
common  to  gooo  extra,  *8.H>»SVtX  good  Co  choice  do. 
*2  91.“' £)•  Kyb  Flour  sup  rflnc.  *8.40*680,  latter 
foreholce.  Bona  wheat  Flour-  selling  at  *i.9Ua.2.2U: 
taner  for  fancy  FfctEh— Ijnotctl  for  Pi  to  w)  lbs  at 
tlSiiiii  50  to  arrive  an  1  nt  milt-  30  lbs.  at  *13<«.U.50; 
ion  lbs  at  *18*15:  Sharps  at  xn.aH  Rye  feed  at 
aiiyau:  Uobn  Meal  Quiet  and  steady  Sa  es:  Bran 
dc  wipe.  *8  10:  quoted  at  «3.3tl*3.1o;  yellow  Western 
quot-d  at  *8.IKia,3.3t>. 

beans. -The  nuotattou*  are:  Marrow*.  $1.90*1,65 
for  uew:  mediums  at  A1.45a,l.:J'  for  pea  at 

•1.50AL55  for  new:  red  kiducy,  *2,vi  for  best  new: 

turtle  soup  at  *2  So;  white  kidney  ot  S2.VJ, 

I’kas  -Green  are  quoted  at  #1.25  for  now. 

Urovisiors— Porx  Quotation*  are'  *18  for  new 
mesa ;  family  mco  at  #12  7  w.13;  clear  back.  $16® 
17-  extra  prime  at  *  1  Dressed  Hous  Sales  at 
5,w.  for  bacon  to  «c  for  light  averages,  and  9 '4c. 
for  pigs.  Cut  Meats  Pickled  bellies  12  a  average, 
at  ift<,e;  do.  Hi  to  12  R.  average,  at  OV  O1  q/3  do,  M  it  av¬ 
erage  at ttltc: do. 9  tt  average  &t7o-  oickle>d  shoulder* 
at  W-.  pickled  hams  a  .We.  City  pickled  shoulders 
quoted  at  »mokcd  shoulders  at  64*0; 

uiekled  bams.  at.  "tucked  hams  at  I0jtf»llc. 

Mil>ples  Long  and  snort  clear,  hatr  aud  half,  for 
December  an )  January  deliveries  held  at  iBrc,  with¬ 
out  sales  Bee*— Quoted  Extra  India  mess  ut  $23® 
24  extra  mess  ai  $11  At)®  12 ;  packet  at  *13  for 
barrel*,  and  *19.30  In  tier  CO":  plate  beef  nt  *12®13; 
family,  *l3.*#li.  BfckF  HAMS-Quoted  at  #’«<a19.25. 
Larp  —  Choice  Western  Steamer  to  arrive  at 
7.15C  do,  at  7.10c,  both  lots  cost  and  freight:  Decem¬ 
ber  option  sales  at  7.15  t7.17c  January  option  sales  at 
7  19m,  1, 22c :  February  option  Sales  at  7,23*  7.  ’7e  March 
option  sales  at  7  29, »7  32-  April  option  closed  at  7.35 
®7.8>c  Mai  option  closed  at  7.»0*.. Uc;  City  *team 
closing  at  7.X18.-.  Rettned  quoted  at  ,  A<»c  for  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  deliveries:  South  American  quoted 
at  7.80c. 

Bitter  —Tbe  quotations  are;  Cretmery,  Elg'n,80c; 
do  Western,  best,  at  29®29c:  do  State  fall.  best.  27® 
®2Sc:  do  prime  at  34®29o  do,  good  hi  21a23c:  do, 
good  at  21  a 28c:  do.  fair  at  H®2t>c:  do  Western,  June, 
at  20®24c:  State  oulry,  half  flrkius,  tub-  ano  palls, 
best,  at 27c •  do,  prime,  at  24®2=>c  do,  good  at  20®22e; 
no,  fair  at  17®1#C.  OO.  Welnb  tuh^.  bext.  2 5  *29c:  do. 
do.  prime.  23* 24c  i>o.  good  vU*22e  do.  fair,  17®  19c: 
do  tb  rdsat  14®l6c'  do  flrkius  and  tubs, best,  at  24Ve 
®25e  do.  prime  at  23 e 24c;  do,  good,  2b a 32c.  do  fair, 
17®  ‘ic;  do.  firkins,  be  t,  38  vile:  do  prime.  42<#22fec; 
do  good,  & l*21r:  do,  ful-,  17®  90-  Western  iniltaiion 
creamery.  e'=blce.  22m24e,  do.  prime,  is  <i21i  do,  fair, 
16 « ISC:  Western  dairy  dl  Ice  sue;  do,  orlroe  16® 
18c;  do,  fair,  IS*  14c :  do.  poor  10  » 12c:  W  «tern  facto¬ 
ry,  fresn  extras  V*(«19C:  do,  firsts,  i®  15c  do.  June, 
tfrsts,  11®15c;  West  rn  factory,  seconds,  11®13c;  do, 
thirds,  9* U)e:  grease,  StuGc. 

At  the  New  York  Mcrcautlle  Exchange  “call”  the 
following  figures  ruled:  Extra  Illinois,  seller  the 
year, .at  2$Me;  bldLextra  Western,  do,  at  27>#c.  bid. 
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At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received;  Prom  Boston— Market  heavy; 
Nort  hern  creamery ,29®30c;choice  dVS  *2?c:Western 
extra  do,  dairy  se  ected.  ??  From  Phila¬ 

delphia— Market  steady,  Quoted:  extra  creamery. 
30C-  Western  do.  80c-  York  and  Bradford.  26c;  dairy 
SV-  receipts,  500.  From  Chicago  Market  quiet 
choice  c  reamery,  27(j»28c. 

Cheese.  Quotations'  fancy  white.  12v*c.  fancy 
colored.  t2$tc-  lor  selections  Job  lots  to  12%(  lit  8e.fi 
ll«l!4jc.  for  fine:  good  lots.  It  aiii^c  fair  lots  9* 
9%o:  light  skims  at  'a.Oc-  skims  at  VA'e-  Ohio 
Hats.  1)  4lu«c.  for  t»est  8%<£ititftc  for  fair  to  prime, 
and  v.tfic.  for  Mmmnn;  Pennsylvania  <kltn*  it  4 '40. 
for  prime  S-iStic.  for  good,  and  luai^c.  for  common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Boston  Market  dull: 
extras  at  18*4  aii»te.  From  Liverpool  Finest  at  fils, 
fid.  From  Philadelphia— Market  dull:  Cheddars  at 
i2$(QlSc‘  Ohio  H  <  ts  ut  n»i  ivic-  receipts,  T2s  boxes. 
From  Chicago  -Market  steady:  Cheddars  ut  U<tl2!-ie: 
»klm«  at 

Eoos.— The  quotations  are:  State.  Canadian 

Vv,t>(;e  :  Western.  2?(g.Nc  held  fresh  lots.  32a 34c. 
Linn  d  at  11 .«?  i^e.  for  state-  2m**2ie  for  Canadian, 
and  20«aj9fe.  for  Western;  imported.  lS'ftlOe. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  -‘call”  the 
following  figures  ruled:— Michigan  firsts.  2*%c:  State 
extra,  2rc-  Stale  firsts,  cases,  SOc. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Boston.— Market  dull  : 
quoted  at  24&39C.  From  Philadelphia— Market  firm; 
quoted  at  2IL,  30%c,;  receipts  900.  From  Chicago— 
Market  firm-  fresh  at  22%c, 

Live  Fool-hit  Chickens,  near  by.  •?  16.  s<al0c:  do’ 
Southern  und  West  ru,  Sigfie.  fowls,  Jersey,  state 
and  Pennsylvania,  wr  lb,  lie- do  Western,  lets  lie; 
roosters.  old  IV  tiirkpvs,  per  lb  Xo™t2c.’  ducks. 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn.  •  pair,  OOevtfl.ar.,  do, 
Western,  per  pair,  75  «90e:  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair.  1  2  a  2  25  do,  Western, 
per  pair  ■l.'AkUff:  pigeons,  per  pair,  30  <«  Joe.  i 

Dressed  Port.ruv.— Turkeys.  Philadelphia,  ifif»isc 
State  and  W'.sf.n,  1  1-4160:  chickens,  Philadelphia 
spring,  selected,  large, lVic  re.  do,  Jersey  and  Bucks 
County,  dry  picked,  iftfCV;  do,  state,  Pennsylvania 
and  western,  dry  picked,  i2>«ISe;  fowls,  PhPadel 
pbla,  prime,  lie;  do,  state  >nd  Western,  dry  pick¬ 
ed.  Pi  rile-  spring  ducks.  Philadelphia,  per  lb,"l  I  r  11V, 
do.  ton*  Island,  per  lb,  llxlfie  do.  Stab?  und  West¬ 
ern,  per  lb,  Sxiic:  Western. Inferior,  iiusi at-  squabs. 
M  nlte.  per  do*,  $3,Vn2.?>:  do.  dark.  |»cr  do*, 

Game  Partridges,  prime,  per  pair.  T5o<r$l;  grouse, 
nrinie  per  pair,  15ou.$>  wild  ducks  Western  mal 
lartl,  per  pair,  'iHASOc;  do,  teal,  per  pair  4"ni60c-  do 
wo  >d.  per  p  ile.  .71  &3V-  quail  at  29  per  dozen  for 
sound  and  sl.sOal.T  for  poor  to  fair  wild  ducks,  can 
va«  back ,  Havre  de  Grace,  per  pair,  *l,;r,..t*.  do,  can- 
vas.  We-lern  p  r  pal  ,  *1  7'  <2  do,  redhead,  Havre 
(le  Grace,  per  pair.  #1  do,  redhead,  per  pair,  7  tvrtsl 
venison  W  ewterri  saddles,  per  lb,  lBiftlfic;  whole  deer, 
per  lb,  9, tile  rabbit.,  per  pair,  lu  -t  4  e. 

Co-rtos. -The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows- 

New 


Ordinary . . . . .  gtz 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  lS-tfi 

Good  Ordinary .  yu 

Strict  Oood  Ordinary _  U  U 

bow  Middling...., .  iu.)2 

Strict  t.ow  Middling .  10  9-16 

Middling . . .  104a 

Good  Middling .  hi  13-lfi 

Strict  (Jood  Middling _  liu 

Middling  Fair . . .  n* 

Pair .  12% 


Orleans 
and  Glib 

Texas 

m 

9  8-16 

8  3-16 

10 

10 

UH 

10% 

im 

10% 

10  13  16 

10  13-16 

ll 

11 

ll  3- 16 

10  3  16 

11% 

11% 

11  ‘>4 

ll<R 

12% 

12% 

®>$4 :  Jersey.  light  colored .  per  crate.  $8.2  jejSJO.  ’ 

Dried  '’ruts.  Thu  following  ure  ihe  quotations 
for  Fancy  i-voooruteil  apples,  to;  choice  do,  7c  good 
do..  otgClgc.  fancy  Norm  •  itroiinu  sun  dried  apples, 
sliced,  Sta./.QC.;  choice  do.,  4c.-  prime  do..  SkaaWe: 
common  du.  3 *z3u,r  Vli-yluia  f'luey,  84  3%  e-  south 
eru,  Jt-t  JQjc.;  Tennessee  course  cut,  3  *3%u:  Kentucky 
quarters,  1  *4%e;  peeled  peaches,  larfUc.  for  best 
Georgia,  and  7% for  choice.  Heeled  peaches 
N,  C.  raucy.  OUe:  extra  fancy,  m.ilOQc;  choice,  k%® 
Syjc.-  un peeled  halves,  tiew.  firtfiQ,.-.  quarters,  Vg.iuc: 
plum  -,  11.42^0.  for  tlamaonv  huckleberries,  lie ; 
blackberries,  a: :  cherries.  13a12W:  evaporated  rasp- 
berries,  7fit<  *27e-  sun-dried  do,  HitUHc. 

Fkas'.  th  -  The  quotations  are  at  Wf  ifie,  ror  extra 
and  fancy  hand-picked  ;  farmers’  grades  at  J^lc. 

Hat  am.  -<thaw.  The  quotations  are  as  follows 
Choice  timothy  :)">c  good  ilo,  <V«"*le-  medium ,  do, 
W-WO  ‘hlppliig  hay  ,1c  clover  mixed,  7l«a.>JC:  elov- 
er  at  Loci^  r>v  strftW  ut  *f>c*  short  ryo  straw 

&t  66*iGc:  oat  straw  ut  J(Ki»Ti0c*., 

ffopy. -Quoted:  Now  at  I'J  i'AX!.  for  best:  I7ta>18c  for 
good  und  prime  lis.  l«c.  for  low  grades;  old  at  14  » 
loci  Jraclno  Goait  at  17  m.  iuc. 

Rice.  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  eoinmon  to 
fair,  at  t-qit,3*«c  good  to  prime  at  Vk'afio:  choice 
at  'Halls.-:  extra  head  at  f Rangoon,  at 
4V«lc.  duty  paid,  and  2%*a«4c  In  bond-  Patna  at 
iH'a  iQc  Java  at  MA.g  .tigc. 

Sheds— New  clover  quoted  at  7»pctHc.  Timothy  l» 
steadily  held-  quoted  at  gl.603l.d5.  Linseed  is  nomi¬ 
nal:  quoted  at  »I.So. 

Soflaa.  The quotstionsure; 

Cut  loaf,  i-vir:  Crushed,  fiVfc:  powdered,  «H<a«Hc: 
granulated,  fia.fi  l-ioe  mould  -A,"  AQfadiWc;  confec- 
t,l"HS51  iS-n»a«ct  standard  “A,"  144*5440;  off 

A  344.v..^.-:  white  extra  "C,‘  IH'a.IHc-  yellow  extra 

C.  tH'iiH'’:  C,”  -IH'al-yc:  yellows,  i^4#4Rc. 

The  short  price  (drawback  S2.82  per  lOu  teas  1  per 
c«?nt.ji£. 

granulaRsi  rU8ht!l1’  il6:  lJOW<1,'rc,<.  83.46a3.71; 

Taleow.  Prime  city  quoted  at  6Hic.  asked,  with  *2 
charge  for  package. 

Tobacco.  Quiet  and  steady;  SO  hhda.  No.  2  range 
of  June  sold  at  HH  Range  Contract.  No.  1,  spot  quo- 
taiions:  Commo'i  lugs.  7c-  medium  lugs,  7Ue,  good 
lugs  8c  :  common  leaf,  8J4 ct  low  medium  luat,  9c 
medium  leaf,  DRc;  good  meultim  leaf  994c;  good, 

ICBl,  Ul^C. 

Veoetarles.— For  potatoes  there  Is  a  fair  demand 


Sweet  potatoes  at  *6*4  for  Delaware  and  Virginia 
Cabbages— Per  luG,  *2'*i.  Onjons-CheStfi  white,  per 
bm,  *L  0*2  23;  do.  red,  per  bbl  *  i.5i/,i*1.73;  yellow, 
8i.Slf«,Al.75  per  bbl,  squash  .Marrow.  Jersey,  per 
bbl.  25i*5jp  do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  7f..j.*SL  Tur- 
n*PS— Russia  per  bbl.  73cs«8l.  Cauliflower,  per  bbl, 
at  *ic4.  Celery,  per  dozen  bunches,  at  $1.  Carrots, 
per  bbl  at  81.  ’ 

Wool -The  market  has  been  without  radical 
change  tills  week.  There  have  been  few  orders,  and 
these  for s  all  lots.  '1'bc  feeling  has  been  generally 
dull.yet  prices  show  unJ  upo  taut  eh  nges.  Salea 
1.,‘CiO  »,  XXUhio  at  88c:  i-,CH)u  ».  X  Kate  at  9Dffl.39Rc: 
Wtti  X  Michigan  at  3'c:  13,000  lb,  Helalnc  at  Sic- 
iO.OO.lt,  Territory  at  Pc:  731.00  16,  bprlng  Texas  at 
16 a.22c;  fiO.OU  n  ,  hall  do,  is  .«  0  tt,  scoured  do,  47.000  it, 
do  domestic  pulled  and  1,0.*)  n> ,  Colorado  on  private 
terms. 

L.1VS  8TOOK  MASKtCTa 


New  Yobk.  Saturday.  December  6,  1884. 
Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  9,179  head, 
against  9,830  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 


week.  Sales:  Kentucky  steers,  1,442  n>,  at  $6.30;  do, 
1,332  16,  at  $5  60:  Illinois  do,  1,183  ft,  nt  $5.80  do.  1,078 
n>,  at  9Rc,  55  B.  Ohio  Steers,  1.224  a,  nt  9c,  51  tb; 
do,  1,284  B,  at  $5.40  do,  1, 8.'9  it, at  i'c,  .mm- heifers 
831  a.,  at  4c-  Oxen,  1,520  16.  at  85.10;  Ohio  oxen, 
stags  and  steers.  1,893  16,  nt  9e,51  It.;  Ohio  ulcers.  1,644 
16.  at  $fl  75;  do.  1,413  lb,  nt  $«  SO;  do.  1,500  86.16:  do, 
1.895  16.  at  $5.60:  do.  1.266  16.  at $5.60  Mixed  Western 
do.  1,362  16.  at  lie.  5fi  16:  do.  1,400  at  10Ru:  do,  l,P7 
16,  at  8Qc  J5  16, do,  1,767  16,  at  I2e.  58  lh;  do,  1,202  16,  at 
$5. ’0: do.  1,143  ft,  at  $3.50:  do.  1,124  16.  ut  85.10-  In¬ 
diana  do.  1,313  16.  at  lOe,  1.116  do.  1  1.13  16.  ut  3%tc, 
and  50c  per  head:  do,  1,423  16,  nt  lORe.  56  lb-  Oxen, 
1,263  16.  at  $1.60;  Texans.  918  ut  ?Ro;  55  16,  and  $1  per 
head.  Pennsylvania  do,  1,163  16.  at  SRc.  5.116:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  slags,  heifers  and  steers  1,031  16,  at  754c,  54 
n>:  State  oxen  and  steers  1.233  16.  at  sc,  5416. 

Calves  -Dressed  calves  dull  and  prices  weak 
Very  few  country  dressed  veais  exceeded  i2Re.  with 
most  of  the  sales  ut  8(<r. I2e.  for  common  to  prime 
stock;  dressed  grassers  In  very  light  demand  at  iR® 
fie-  and  city  (tressed  veals  quiet  at  10®l3e:  grangers, 
282  16  .  3Re. 

Shsep  and  Lambs — Total  receipts  for  six  days 
3fl,e.34  head,  against  '0,3 M  head  for  the  corresponding 
lime  last  week.  Sales -Canada  lambs,  To  [b,  54ic: 
Jersey  do,  81  lb,  5440.  Jersey  ewes,  I  I  lb.  |c:  <1  ,  102 
lb  33, c:  IVeelorn  sheep,  loi  lb,  IQe:  Kentuc-kr  aIiccp. 
131  lb.  *130;  do.  100  lb,  IHc:  do,  i0  lb,  4c;  no  :*&  lh 
*3  80:  Pennsylvania  do.  6  lb,  ai  *3  10:  do,  prj  lb.  IRc: 
Ohio  do  HI  lb.  3-  do,  72  1b,  *t  to:  Ohio  sheep,  ifew 
lambs).  .4  lb,  IRjc:  Kentucky  lambs.  ;i  |b  IRe  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lamb-*,  (W  lb,  OQc  state  do,  is  lb,  lie,  do.  7.1 
ID,  2Re;  State  sheep,  33  lb.  tUe;  117  lb,  1*10:  do.  IIH 1  b. 
4o  (in,  39  lb,  SRC:  State  lambs.  71  Hi,  $5  85;  do,  70  lb. 
5Rc;  Hheep  and  lambs  7s  lb,  I  Re. 

II bus  Total  reeelpta  for  six  days  48,033  head, 
against  95,761  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week  Dealers  quote  the  market  a  trifle  firmer  at 
$»  W<*4  HI  A  ear  load  of  Western  was  sold  by  Smith 
7t  Bled  nt  Inc  out, Ride  figure-:.  Country  dressed  In 
continued  heavy  supply,  dull,  and  lower  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  fancy,  leun  pigs.  Quota! Ions  for  Heavy  fc: 
medium  u>  r,'V«,iV:  light  at  8R*7Re:  Western  hogs. 


Good  Ordinary....  FR  i  Low  Middling .  dir  IT  Pi 

Strict  Good  tlrd.,  8  13  16  UUdllng . KIR 

^  Kites  il  Fuuits.  Apples  — Red.  $2  50(4  $3  :  Bald  win’  W, 
Jersey,  per  double  headed  bbl.  $l.50*i.7i-  Greenings’  Chlcl 
$1.-21  il.<*c-Westeru  New  York,  mixed  lots,  per  bbl'  Apt 
81.SI.I  ,1  Pears  Boston,  bush,  box,  ut  Si  5ik*H.MI.  .1 

Grapes— Catawba,  Ha’Jc.  per  lb,  Isubell  1  ut  1  t.SRo. 

Crunberrle*  Cape  Cod.  choice,  per  crate,  *4 -'.Vg-LJO-  - 

do.  m-r  bid,  $;4  vi,*ii  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate,  $3.75  TT  n 


send  nine  CENTS  ln  POSTAGE  STAMPS  PO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  Hhlp- 
ping  produce.  Also  coutnluing  recipe  for  pre- 
"«■  viiig  eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  WitNltliiKion  Ht.,  New  York  City. 

l"  r :  \  To  lli'i'-lii'i  |i«rs. 

Ill  WATSON'S 

^  Standard  Bee-Hive 

IX  ,s  l**e  only  One  In  the 

I  ’  hi  world  that  Is  a  «i  absolute 

f>s.  safeguard  against  logs  In 

*•  - LJ— — Li — swarmlttB.  and  Ihe  only 

v  (  (g — ->  ]  one  in  which  swarms  can 

R  -  - -STl - J  00  si  nt  In  perfect  safety 

to  any  point  In  the  coun¬ 
try,  In  any  s.  ason  of  the 

Qyear.  S.-nd  for  Price  List 
anil  full  Descrlpllve  t'lr 
cular,  etc. 

Wutaoii  A-  T  Itenll, 

_  -  -  -A.  37  W ILLOCQ RB V  SntKKT. 

NJ  I  BkOOKt.VN,  N.  Y. 

vk — J  1  (Patent  applied  far.) 

CO  Splendid  Chromos  with  name,  lOcifi  Houcks  und 
Rolled  Gold  Bing.Klc.  E.H.  Paruee,  New  lluven,  Ct. 

IT  PAY^  ,OSf>11  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
11  1  » 1  w  pie»  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  7Z  Co  .  Cleveland,  O. 

WANTED.— Live  Partridges,  Quail,  and  Prairie 
C  hh-.ki  ns.  in  pairs  for  breeding. 

Apply,  giving  price,  to 


ppiy,  giving  price,  to 

.1.  HOWARD  ItOHIIIIOKK,  l>li.niiger, 
A ILimu m  il y.  W11  rreu  Co.,  N.  V 


MSTIinV  'thorough  and  practical  In¬ 
i'*  1  bi/1.1  struetlon  given  tty  mail  in 
Book  keeping,  Huslm-s-  Forms,  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Shorthand,  .  tc.  Terms  reasonable. 
SendstampM  for  Pan:  oh  let  to  CORRESPONDENCE 
ItllSINK.  s  SCHOOL,  451  Main  Street,  Btiflulo,  N.  Y 

Instruct  anil  A  in  use  yon  r  €h  ild  rcn. 

Box  of  Paints.  Cups  and  Brushes,  with  Book  of  De- 
algus  and  Rult  s  for  Self  Instruction,  Bent  free  on  re- 

celptorsl.  Eahox  Pill  nt  WorliN  Kssrx,  bonn. 

THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  "iSSf'SjJS0* 

(New)  K  NASON  Tt  CO..  120  Fulton  St..  New  York. 

70  Chromo  Cards  and  Tennyson 'h  P0OTO8  mailed  ft  r 
I  U  lij  one  cent.  stampB.  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Ivory  ton,  Ct. 

TBV  our  New  Chromo  Cards;  10  with  name  on  and  ele- 
•  n  I  gU,jt  present,  lucts.  Munson  Bros..  Mt.Carmel, Ct. 

I  FIRM  tkugbaphv,  r  shout- hand 

LLAnn  aftj  TV  PK  \V  ItITI  Nil  here  Situations 
furnished.  Address  Vai.icntidk  Hro#.  JanesvlUe,  Wls 


*  P.  «*.  CA  KHAGK  Tl-e  Rest  SF.KD**  ln  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tii.i.inuuaht,  Ln  Plume.  Pa. 

dJN  1  I  ja  IQ\#  ^'“h1  Local  or  Traveling 

OM  B _ Sm,  T  Salemtntsn  to  sell  our 

',**™**1  ■  ®  Kitchen  Specialties 
to  the  trade.  State  nnlnry  wanted  and  address 
The  flipper  (Ufa.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FREE  CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE 

y  To  intr*M]uirN  »*nf  gooiTu  und 
f  iy  y  Y  rr,*rv  • 'UUft  tr*#!*-,  vrti  m  II  kmd 

r  yoXi  ,r%>*  chtrgc?  il  yoq  will 

fy  V  y'  Kfld  t*H*.  to  ktAifipfc  for  (tt»> 

1  A<'.r  6  pwllv  ChmtTfiA*  Cu/.!i,6 

MV.  Rli'e  New  Vtfftf  Cuni$t  1  lovely 

- — V  ,  Blrlbduv  <  »rdrfV  bcunllfnl  yllt- 

(fV.  f  bonml  flor*|  Aurop-aph  Album 

\  fj|  iMfuI- d  with  f.irtlk,  II* 'vwrs, 

^  F'' 4  1  it*  . .  a  tiaudAotnM  I'huto- 

fcr»-i ;  It'*:  f  rtrtittof  nil  the  l'r.  >- 
id«"J>  of  ihv  United  ?uiu 

- - -  ■  maUv  Krr»u/pd  lu  nn 

with  h  fu  iln.llu  A  i*i$rrai  U  or  b  j  *f$o  otr  uvw  HolliUv  Ij***  U 

Aiirir.-sA  J.  W  A  II*  ( »t‘V  A  f -f  1  rPY'ri,  bin..  .,  ,v  .r 


with  s  fw-tlndlu  A 


A*Mr««  J-  W.  BABCOCK  A  CO.,  f  ENTERBKOOK,  (  :i\ ;f‘ 

MB  fio  Best  Chromo  Cards,  name  on  m  Now  stylo 
A  Typ.-,  100  fisleetiotui  tor  Autograph  Albums, 
Id  New  liaim  1,  100  Latest  Songs,  6  Snmplm, 
listallforlie.  (I  p  ks and  Plated  Itltig  teMqforfiOc. 
Agents  wan  usd.  2/elucm  Card  Co..  Waltham.  Mats. 

Noble  deed^thi 

Portmy<T(1  l,y  liH)  of  thf*  w/»r 

(iilct.it ill  1>V  fina  Ifmht  rt  it" 


NOBLE  DEEDS"' THtGREAT««tiBRAVE 

Portrayed  by  1i)0  of  the  world’s  master  minds.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  films.  Herbert  IV.  ttorru,  U  U,  Oar  popular 

Novvlloliduv  Hook.  )fii  IflOper  nioiitli  irutde.  Sella 
Everywhere.  Extra  Terms  Low  Prtoeg.  Ai«V\Ts  wanted. 
Address  II.  L.  WAIlUk.V  A  to.  lit}  Lbr.tnst  Bt.,  t'ldlielelpsl*. 

SILKS  for  PATCHWORK 

to  50  eeni  «tni  #1.00  jmckn.dc8.  Hxndaonievt  MAortinont  wvurortvmi. 
Onr  20  cent  j>Hrio$fcof  Beat  Embroitinry  SiUc.  .<ui'>r($<)od|ffrviiod 
11  iutr«r.*d  B*p.*k  of  fkAcv  itiU’liei,  dcfti^tii  A*  f<»r  crmxy  work,  free 
With  tfvery  $i.O0  order.  VALK  SILK  WOfCKS,  Nvvf  iUveu,  Couu. 

i  CC  New  8crup  r*i(*tun*saD(i  TennyHon’s  Poems  rnull- 
l  JU  ea  for  lOctH.  Capitol Cabp Co.,  HarifortJ, Conn. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS = 

™  iu  lands  of  nil  kinds.  Catalogue  t  r.e  New  Mon 
of  Va.  !<{<•.  II.  I,.  STAPLES,  Richmond.  Vx. 


1*1  I  I  L  J  I  1  I  I  a.IFBEg  Catalogs 

It.  B.  CHAFFIN  <fc  CO.,  Uichmoud,  V 


FARMS&MIUS 

For  Sale  A  Exchange. 

FREE  Catalogue. 
Uichmoud,  Va. 


1  Af  I  I  I  B*®  Till’  NIAOARA  WHITE  <4 1C  A  1*1-7  CO.  having  decided  to  otter  for  sale  to 
aflf  I  I  ■■■  the  general  publto  Without  restriction,  a  limited  number  of  two-year-old  vines  ol 

Q  W  9  a  1  I  their  C  elebriitetl  \V  lute  Crupe  N I  V 44  AK  A.  orders  will  now  be  received  and 

pi  entered  iu  rotation  for  vines  to  he  delivered  in  the  spring  ■  J  iss>.  until  their  stock  of 

vines  is  exhausted.  Its  iuerit<-<l  popiilunty  hna  induced  unscmpuloilB  t«-i>ons  to  ntt'-nipt  it  |'|{  \l  D  in  of¬ 
ferings  fnniish  them  to  their  CUStomnrB  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  I  hey  are  genuine  Nlugsraa  Thin  Co 
desires,  tlioretum.  to  Inform  the  public  that  it  now  line,  and  nlwiirs  hux  hud.  the  hIisoIiiic  cuiiirol  and 
l  OMM-Halon  of  all  the  vluet.  grown  from  tho  wood  or  cutliiigs  of  the  Mngnrn  up  («  thie  time. 

IB.  Qfl  91  gmm  Only  iirrums  Iniv. 

Ikl  I  A  ^  A  D  A  Ssfissvissttfij 

Ball  -  A 

■  v*l  EJI  MID  IrT*!  H  rlA  n«iii 


trade 
\**  mark 


■A,  ■  9  pcrsOiiH 

Ski  i  jV9  19  O  19  .'.-i.-i 
'  IM  i  jU  i.  £1  jjjAaafriaffi-’ifi: 

I  M  H  9MD  H  r»  ngiii 

™  ^  ™  ™  ™  ™  »  ■form-  the  ability  to 

simply  the  vines  of  the  N  in  guru,  and  that  rr^rv  l-fn»  furni  *h  r<l  hij  the  A...  direct  or  through 

(their  fiutlmrired  agents,  trill  hare  .s.-iire/y  altaehnl  hi  it  u  SIC. VI.  pjtdnly  st«m|«'d  with  our 
It  I’ulslcred  Trnile-innrU.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  will  be  supplied  oti  libeni  I 
terms,  and  furnished  with  nulhorltv  to  lake  orders,  making  sulfstactor.v  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Company,  l.ocn  I  iigeots  wonted  in  every  town  I hrougliotit  the  United 

.States  anil  Canada  to  sell  onr  Miicriirn  vines  from  sample  —  —  _  —IT 

grit  t»es.  Gut  fit  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents  Address  ■  J  S\  WM  IT 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  'CiT'tiKArt 

STROWBRIDGE  SOWER 

R  R  A  D  \  f  A  ST  H""'h  1111  kfalns,  grass  needs,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
w  ^  \  if  I  commercial  fertilizers  -  everything  requiring 

_ _ \  /  brondcastuig  any  qnanUty  per  acre,  better  and 

\  <  . wA  faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVES  SEED 

\\  ifT'"  flMAy-.y  . .  by  sowing  |«rfcctly  even.  JVut  affect,  ;t  bu  in  ml,  as 

rnfT  1H  hot  thrown  upwnrda  Sows  hull  or  full 

D* -* I  ■  j  QA I  '.-.riiNl,  on  either  or  both  aides  of  wagon  Uc tidily 

Ir1  •  '•  •'  > - '  '<•’ ' : • : ."hLUohed  Ui  any  wngoiior  cart  without  injury,  and 

I  •••  ■'  wberever  they  can  be  driveu  I.hhIhh  lile- 

17/  ''"•'■'•Wrtfl  Sows  SO  ncree  wheat  per  day  (ropone- 

y/'.  '.'V, ’’xv/i  ■  -  VA  •  - '•  V*  •  ' L  V'*’- " r  1  b  Kirger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 

-.  '  -Krorulcaater  made;  most  iuxniv»ta aericult ural 

.-hniplmncmt  in  the  world.  Kndorwed  and  recorn- 
mrftnrrvr'  muni  rri-m"  •  "'^odod by  Agrlmltunii  enllcgosand  l«  «t  tarmers 

.HEAPEST.  SIMPLEST  tal'  ®-  F'llly  warram.si-perfectly  slnii -le  Do 

"  "  not  be  put  olT  with  a../  other.  Send  at 

1ADD  Manorvnr  on‘M'  ,or  new  free  llhiatratcd  catalogue  with 
ividlld^cr  full  Information  and  hundreds  of  bstimonlals. 

HliEDER  COMPANY,  104  FOtUTH  8T.,  DES  MOTNKS.  IOWA. 
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BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 

C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 

It  AC  I  NIC  8E10DEU  COMPANY,  IDA 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pa.stim:  Summer  and  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bub.  Corn.  80,000,000  Wheat. 


ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 


200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  80,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  ln  tho  Eastern  Market. 

paou>hleta  and  Maps  free.  B.  Mcfll  l ASTER  ,  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


&  To  protect  tho  pul'lie  from  <  '<>t;N  TSUI'S  I  piorl  mita- 

/  VV  a  tion»  of  our  BAunKit'rt  < 

f  ^  v  *  \  Koab,  wo  havo  obialuuti  xs.  j 

/J  \ ^  \V  Copyright  forourHhtm  I  t 

Oanln  nnr|  Rds  l.nhcla,  J'/i 

V  T~  fnui  h-ivti  nipo  loourcd  /  /j 

\iy\/SJW/41<YfJC0 jy  linnrxtRl  Trodo  Mirk.  I  I 

Thxci'jii  tho  AriiUtlon  of  our  l  II 
Trfti!o  Murk.  An.,  tho  I.s*  \\v| 
ibeli  sod  wrsppfru  romalu  tho  esma  a«  l^rsU>ft)r«.%\ 
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SIBLEY’S 

S'^edS 

STW~  Ht'.SIt  for  our  IUJIkTiflTEII  mid  |»K- 

sckii’tivi:  caivi.ogie  or  errne 

Vegetable,  Flower,  anil  Field  OCSDd 

pi  a  MTC  bulbs  florist*-  m/i». 

r  L.  H  is  I  O  I’l.IF.S  1,11.1  |  Ml’I.KMKIT* 
of  Alii,  k  IMG,  mulled  F If  1C K  on  iipplleutloii. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY&CO. 

KOCIIESTKIL  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

822-3*«  K.  Vain  St.  200.2011  Itnudulph  st. 


IS3N-1NS4. 
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THE  LARGEST 

F  A  If  I,  >  I’ EAlf.  Ripening  lu  Cen¬ 
tral  New-  York  K.UU.V  In  July,  and 
tu-llsut  Hlghi'fit  Frleefi.  Send  forHIfi 
tory  of  onrurviL  thee,  loo  ykaiw  or.r,. 
ter  Ht'ndqimrlef .  f->r  KIEFFKR 

pkars.  Parry  stkAWBEautsa,  \vn. 

SON,  JR..  EILACKIHcuiaXg.  MARI.bORO 
K*iil’IIICnUIR3.  (JRAl’F.S 

\VM  CAR  H  V. 

Pnrry  I*.  O.,  N.  J. 


MOUNT  ARBOR  NURSERY. 

A  choice  lot  or  Annie  Seed  I  i  i  gs  to  ofTer  Extra 
quality.  Also  New  A  pple  ,s  ed  und  Krenli  Suioclt 
i-encli  I’its  Apple  lf<»ol  <4i-nlt»putiiptoorder. 

CorfCBpoudence  aollcltod . 

T.  E  K.  IMA  SDN,  SheniindoHli,  In.. 

tQOLD  MEDAu,  PAELIfl,  18?a 

BAKER’S 

Breaffl  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  cicchh  ol 
Oil  ban  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  La  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  la  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
wed  as  for  persons  Ll.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W,  RAKER  &  CO-  Dorctoto.  Jta 


cPv  “BETTER  SOAP 

WAS  NEVER  MADE, 

—  I*,or  PDBBR’  not  only  for  shaving,  but  for  all 

jr\  toilet  purposes,  unit  I  speak  thus  after  years 

ill  ^1  °f  Personal  mi  l  family  use.”— G.  W.  Rice, 

Ybj  Ed.  Am.  Christian  Review. 

Wto*  Put  up  In  square  and  round  cukes,  also  ln 
y  ^  m  pound  burn.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or 
'QM  send  tic.  stump  for  trial  sample. 

y  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  Si  CO., 

IliiiMl  on  bury,  Conn, 

A  LOVELY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT7 

Every  Clirl.trimi  w.  ii.Aku  du-  IiUI.i 
lolkt  n  Chrktmu.  Pn-Miid,  Tluiyi  ur  09 
vvu  have  .omctkiiig  nice  atul  |in  ltv,  vS 
To  Intniiiuw  cargnsdi  In  tvvry  hoiis* 
wo  will  *>n*l  t.»  wty  liov  or  gid  free  «4&tf 

ofcliurgc,  ll  you  wifi  MUIltVSc.  Inf  vSi  j 

tsMtage.  Ac.,  8  pretty  Dolls  wiib  fW/ 
L.-rx>,itriit  li/i--i|k*  toMiurct ,  jirelly  carle  Jam 

nrst  blijo  oyoi  ut  kiuigv  nrul  r lark  cycr, 

Hurl  werdMic  cl  !IV  Urvi.i.,  flip.,  Ao;  T 
uno  u|>'lr<ui|  gllt  br.Miul  llurul  Aiitn. 
yicqiti  Album  illintrslnl  with  hlrili,  ygjtfiil 
teno  tore  Ilf,  Ac.,  five  luvnly  riirhl.  'WIT 
lime  Ciml*,  "Ue  protly  Hlnli.Uy  Card  ■“*«.  IrM 
mill  ll  f.llji.  I  lilt  >1  rrli-.l  J  fiilirtiiy  fiimli  $$.**/§' R  1W 
ACME  51  KB.  (1)  .  bmur/,.,  r,...  ~ 

lino  .  m  5f  'rcat'-'-inanl*  Pi.  tin.  .,  1  Pocko  Mapof 

III..  11.  S.  »m|<  d'ui'Ui ,  1  llui  Ioi.t'.  Miulnd  Chert,  4  lisn.ijoiiiu 
j  ..rtralu,  90  I . .  S„ »  Taltlsant,  lu  Perlur  »|w, 

1 1  III  *  -  tlUil  Ml’l  lie  f*»r  f  I  (minx  tar  1 1  <•  A!.....  a: . i.  ■>  •  ..  J 


V  .  I.  /  'r  «  f  ’  ,  d  *'•  rnnur  « «nrneR,  r!$o, 

1 1  mu  uu.l  Help  for  lhn  I  Igg-m-wi  |*«,  New  Nitnmlt-  ItiuiL 

cents.  FRAzi IvLIN  PRINTING  CO.^  NewTfAVKN,  CON  * 

RAPID  SELF  frot'.KICE'H  rnllalrio  process  will  m. 

■Ill  A  I  A  !*  .v''"  l”  lrarn  "n -ic  at  your  own 

MR  II  VI  I  *  "onir-  cn  pul  ll/,  nirrccflH  ..lid  criintijU)- 
■VI  W ft)  |  U  flatufaetmn  guilt  iinb  cd 

teacmimp  tn" ■  A,1,i" "•  pitor. 

I  tACHIN  G  RICE,  2  it:  Ktnt.  *i„  CMoagir.  ill 

Systems  sent  on  lest.  Save  this  notice, 

M  Hidden  Nome,  Ettilinaaed  en.1  New  Chromo 

M  I  I  Card*,  nmniilti  new  tjf.f,  ur,  Eb-giint  TS  pugc 
mm  I  I  Got  bnu  ml  floral  A  alogrnpli  Allium  w.lli 
II  I  I  quotations,  12  pngo  lllnnt.rn.tnd  krcniiuin 
I  tt"'1  Prion  List,  und  Agont.'s  CrinvasiiingOutlR 
•  W  all  lor  lOo.  SNOW  z  Co..  M,  rid-.m.  Conu. 

UpUf  CARDS  ”!"= 

fja  H  |  If  bouquet  of  flow »*rft,  tfo'  )  DO  Nuw  ImiwrUNi, 
rlU  ■■  ‘OHIpifU'ly  i*  m  UoMe*<*4l  <  hroiiiGft  with  fmrrie, 

4  %  50o.  l.i*0l  lit  ii  chimp  fimhotieii  edg« 

!*y  liUitn  tor  I  or.)  A  if  cn  u  New  Sam- 
2  'A’i. \n.i 1,rl"’  1  '  BFl:  win,  each  order. 

AiMrnaU.  S.  CARD  CO..  CExVTERR ROOM. CONN. 

General  Advovtlsing  ItaiM  ot 

THS  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER, 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there, 
foil,  respectfully  informed  that  any  eorresjjomlenee 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile, 

per  agate  lino. ...80  cent  a. 
one  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  ono  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  ll  or  more  hues 

agate  xpnen . . 25  *• 

1  referred  tMJsltlons . 25  par  cent,  extra 

Reading  TSoticus.  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . .  75  cents 


M  A  Hldde 

M  ll  Curd. 

lh  I  I  cut  in 

# I  I  I  quoi.-u 

■VI  I  nil, I  J*n 

■  9#  aUlor 

NEW 


CARDS 


,  000’S  S0AUS. 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address,  Osgood  <Sc  Co,.  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


sHSW£Y.;,r 

O  I  A  by  watchmakers.  l;y  mail 2.1c.  Circulars 

w Ls  U  free.  J.  S.  Dincn  &  Co.,  88  Loy  St.,  N-.  X 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is- 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2. (JO 

“  Six  months .  1. 10 

Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.01  (1%  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlco  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


DES  43 


£tork  and  gouttrg, 


gtcu?  gublicatiortis. 


have  raised,  and  remained  in  bearing  a  long 
time.  I  noticed  tbe  vine  among  a  row  of 
Carter’s  First  Crop  and  saved  tbe  seed.  The 
tomatoes  were  very  large  and  nice.  I  have 
saved  some  of  the  seeds.  From  2a  hills  of 
Rural  Union  Corn  I  have  three  pecks  of  ears. 
It  is  later  than  the  eight-rowed  yellow  corn 
we  raise  here.  I  sowed  the  wheat  and  rye; 
the  dry  weather  has  put  them  back  so  they  do 
not  look  as  well  as  I  wish  they  did.  Borne  of 
tbe  flowers  were  kinds  we  had  never  raised 
before.  I  tried  to  raise  some  squashes  this 
last  season,  but  the  bugs  were  too  much  for 
me.  The  year  before  1  kept  them  off  but  this 
year  they  were  too  plenty.  Are  there  any 
kinds  of  squashes  that  they  will  not  trouble 
as  badly  us  others?  I  expect  to  send  the  Rural 
a  few  specimens  of  sweet  apples  that  origi¬ 
nated  on  our  place.  It  is  the  best  sweet  apple 
I  know  of.  Yours  Truly, 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  Charles  b.  gibbon. 

[The  Little  Gem  Squash  is  said  to  be  less 
injured  by  bugs  than  other  kinds.  W lien  you 
send  the  apples,  write  us  at  the  same  time  all 
you  know  of  their  history,  how  the  variety 
originated,  etc.  We  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
them  if  the  variety  is  new.  If  your  pea  is 
one  of  the  old  kinds  you  can  perhaps  identify 
it  from  the  descriptions  of  peas  in  seed  cata¬ 
logues.  UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  was  very  glad  to 
see  my  first  letter  in  print,  and  it  encourages 
me  to  w  rite  again.  The  crops  were  very  good 
around  here  this  year,  l’apa  has  about  200 
bushels  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes. 
There  was  a  man  here  got  one  bushel  last 
year,  and  planted  them,  and  he  said  lie  never 
T?aw  bet  ter  yielding  potatoes.  From  the  two 
Blush  potatoes  that  papa  got  from  the  Rural, 
he  had  17  pounds,  and  he  planted  them  this 
year,  and  had  nine  bushels  and  four  pounds. 
Last  year  there  was  a  maD  told  papa  he  was 
coming  to  our  place  to  get  a  few  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  to  plant,  and  papa 
told  him  to  come  and  get  all  be  wanted  to  eat 
and  all  bis  pockets  full  of  boiled  ones. 

We  had  about  700  bushels  of  Mangels  and  a 
great  many  carrots  this  year.  We  had  a 
snow  storm  last  night;  it  is  very  cold  now.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Club  as  all  the  other 
boys  and  girls  are  doing  so.  We  have  two 
violins.aud  six  of  US  play  on  them ;  we  got  them 
four  years  ago,  and  papa  was  the  only  one  that 
could  play, ami  then  he  taught,  the  boys  to  play, 
then  betw  een  papa  and  tbe  boys  I  learned.  I 
can  play  50  or  60  tunes,  and  my  brothers  can 
play  more.  We  are  going  to  go  to  another 
section  of  country;  it  is  a  dairying  country, 
and  when  we  get  there  I  wt:11  write  to  Uncle 
Mark,  if  he  likes,  and  tell  all  about  how 
things  are  done  there. 

Ontario.  maria  l.  cowan. 

[We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again, 
whether  you  write  before  or  after  you  move. 
Did  you  read  Aunt  Carrie’s  letter  about 
‘•Cheese  Making ?”  1  would  like  to  bear  your 
violins,  you  and  your  brothers  must  be  apt 
scholars,  and  your  father  a  good  teacher. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


The  New-Ywk  Times  ®  pg«  ffl  AMERICA 

kok  1885.  PUBLIC  SALE 


IK  No  By  Bidding, 

No  Bidding  In. 

X  DECEMBER  17,  1884, 

‘N'j  At  Ten  o'clock  A  M., 

"  .’iT  A.  ROOT,  of  Seward, 
Neb.. and  J.  DUPONT.  of 
gL  France,  will  sell  at  bona  flde 
jr  public  sale,  ‘20  Imported 


An  Ilonest  and  Fearless  News 
paper. 


Accurate  in  its  News,  Steadfast  for. the 
Right,  Unspgring  in  the  Exposure 
of  Wrong. 


Yards.  Chicago,  TU.  In  the  meantime  *  head  are  kept 
at  private  sale,  making  2S  In  all.  R.  <v  D.  have  sold 
several  hundred  to  Importers  tn  France  and  5*  in  Am¬ 
erica  ln*t  year.  Remember  Hint  *'r.  D  sold  (’fieri, 
winner  of  1st  prize  at  Paris  Exhibition.  1*78  Miere. 
winner  at  Le  Man*  and  St  bonne  nfito  Pictu  or, 
Mnrqni*  Monarnnr  winner.,  at  the  great  horse 
‘hows  of  Ah  neon.  ISSI:  St.  Lo,  ISSf- and  Caen,  1833; 
and  asaln  took  grand  object  of  art  for  best  herd  of 
draft  dallton*  at  Rouen.  18*1.  Every  hor*e  offered 
at  this  sale  will  be  started  b.v  the  owners  at  actual 
value  In  France— plus  a  reasonable  advance  to  cover 
cost*  and  risk*  of  Importation  and  sold  to  tbe  liigh- 


To  Mail  Subscribers,  Post-paid. 

DA  1LY,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  per  year,  $0.00 
DAILY,  including  Sunday,  per  year. ...  7  50 

SUNDAY  ONLY,  per  year . v  1.50 

DAILY,  1  month,  with  or  without  Sunday,  75 

The  Semi-weekly  Time*. 

Single  Copies,  one  year .  2.50 

The  Weekly  Times. 

Single  Copies,  one  year .  100 

TERMS  CASH  IN  ADVANCE.  Remit  in 
Postal  Notes  or  Post  Office  Money  Orders.  We 
have  no  traveling  agents.  Sample  copies  sent 
free.  Address 

The  New- York  Times, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


2.  The  Start, 


No.  4141  S.  nALSTLD  STREET, 

Opposite.  Union  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO ,  III. 


3.  The  Upset, 


HIGHLANDDUCKYARDS 

We  have  a  few  trios  of  our  especial  strain  of 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 


This  strain  we  have  taken  great  pain*  to  develop 
for  the  quIi  k  laying  on  of  r«t  and  early  laying. 

EGGS  la  season,  at  *1.50  per  Setting-  Five  Settings, 
or  more,  at  *1  per  Setting. 

Ell W.  11.  BLACK,  Supt  . 

Box  .1143.  Bouton,  Mass. 


“ - ~IVIL  WAR,” 

fIN  3 

HE  CENTURY. 

A  seiies  of  graphically 
is truled  papers  on  the 
cot  battles  of  the  Civil 
,rar,  written  by  general* 
gli  in  command  upon  both 
les  {including  Gent  fids 
ant,  Longstrect,  McClcl- 
,  Beauregard,  Hill,  l'ope. 
»ecrans,  Admiral  Poritr, 
id  many  others), is  begun 
in  the  November  number 
of  The.  Century  Mag¬ 
azine  with  on  article  on 

“BOLL  RUE” 

By  Gen.  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

The  aim  is  to  ptesei- 
interesting  persons' 1  o- 
y  pericnces,  with  h  i 

andaecuraleillusti. 

tions.  ..  c  ..npnnvmg  papers  on  ‘Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Private  ”  will  odd  value  to  a  senes 
which  the  conductors  of  The  CENTURY  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  most  important  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  them.  In  the  December  number 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  General  Grant,  and  an 
article  on  .....  ,  , 

FORT  DONELSON,  by  Gen. WALLACE. 

This  number  also  con'ains  a  capital  short 
story  bv  Mark  Twain,  and  many  other  feat¬ 
ures.  In  an  early  issue  will  appear  the  paper 

011  “SHILOH,”  by  Gen.  GRANT. 

Begin  subscriptions  with  ,\  oz>cntbcr ,  and  get 
first  chapters  of  Howells’*  new  novel  of  an 
American  business  man.  Price  $4.00  a  yeai; 
35  cents  a  number.  The  Century  Co.  N.  Y 


4.  On  the  Way  Home, 


Combining  the  blood  of  RiotetvAlphcn,  Victor -Hugo 
Paust-y -Albert.  I  .tidy  Mary.  Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate 
and  oth'-r  fashionable  strain*.  Health  guaranteed 
Send  for  catalogue. 

RICHARDSON  BROS., 

P  A  V  E  N  1*0  K  T,  IOWA. 


jkkmct  hi. D,  tiii.Aftn-t  im 

Mir»lrr  Hhilr.  It(rl»»hlpc  A  >«»• 
hliirr  tut  «»»id 

iiuii  Oxford  Mown  Miippanil  Limit 
'sciilfh  (otlfj  Mbfphm!  l)oir>  iu*4 
lanry  IViultry.  B*ndfor(!8Ui^v* 

1  W4Tlik  idBin 


5.  At  Home, 


REGISTEREDSWINE 


e  - 

--  EfJ  i.iM.l-1  li  1  nn..  A  I f,  1  Uerkantre* 

Truc  iM  iliirr,'.  aria  wilt,  *<vcrv  iiiiii I  -oM.  SlrouK,  healthy 
atra-K  uuly.  Purity  auiirantrcil.  Sunil  .tumii  for  new  t'ntii- 
U>Kue.  C.  U.  Wurrfn*W»u«  Uox &*.  West  t  heater,  l’a. 

<  IlkKillKKi'lUN 

Larue,  white,  rapid  growers;  ricrfcetly  hardy  and 
fatten  young.  Breeding  Stock  and  Pigs  at  very  low 
priees.  Circular  free. 

K.  i  1 .  BRITT,  Ridgeway.  Urlvnnw  (-0  ,  N.  V. 


Dear  Uncle:— It  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  present  you  my  report  of  another  season’s 
labors  and  results,  aud  although  it  may  not 
seem  to  you  anything  mol'©  than  ordinary,  yet 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  fruit  of  my  work,  ou  comparing  the 
harvest  with  other  years.  I  do  not  have  much 
laud  to  operate  upon,  so  that  things  are  apt  to 
be  somewhat  crowded;  and  when  vegetation 
is  at  its  bight,  the  garden  is  just  running 
over,  and  there  is  scarce  room  to  get  about. 
However,  when  one  is  obliged  to  work  at  his 
business  through  the  day,  he  does  not  feel  like 
putting  in  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  evenings 
and  mornings. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  to  be  sure,  this  nipping 
the  inrant  cabbage-worin  in  the  bud,  and 
catching  the  eurly  potato  bug,  when  ho  strolls 
out  at  break  o'  day  to  sharpen  up  his  appetite; 
but  there  are  still  some  drawbacks,  1  romineut 
among  them  being  the  mosquito,  which,  as 
we  had  no  drought  the  past  season,  has  fairly 
swarmed  in  tliis  locality,  and  at  a  bounty  of 
one  cent  a  hundred,  l  might  easily  have  be¬ 
come  a  millionaire. 

My  potatoes,  which  were  all  of  Rural  seed, 
tamed  out,  well,  the  Hebron  and  Elephant 
coming  in  ahead  of  the  Blush,  hut  the  Sum¬ 
mer  was  far  too  cold  lor  things  generally  to 


REGISTERED  CHEMRES™; 

Winners  of  Silver  Medal  and  four  first  prizes 
at  Pa.  Slate  Fair.  BUTTON  B ••<>*., Chntenango.N.Y. 

IMPERIAL  ECO  FOOD 

RV/,L  .n.1t*K  »*«/  «  HKA'S  h.1 
Package"  Mailed  for  50c.  miiI*1. 

6  Boxes,  1"  Boxes.  *3.  5»  Ik  Kens,  l>\«.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  fri  lzht. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

B.  K.  BUsb  &  Sods,  NY.  J.  O.  Long.  Jr..  N.  Y . 

Maules  Co..Phfln  I  Parker  &  Wood, Boston. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  reader  of  the 
Rural.  Like  it  very  much.  I  notice  that 
your  circle  of  relatives  consists  of  uncle,  aunt, 
and  cousins  only.  No  mention  is  made  of 
grandma.  I  always  supposed  no  family  was 
complete  without  one.  So  for  this  once  I  will 
offer  myself  to  supply  this  seeming  want. 

1  will  say  to  the  Cousins  that  my  days  of 
girlhood  (72  years  ago)  were  alternated  by 
spinning  wool,  llax,  aud  tow,  and  goiug  to 
school.  1  knew  but  little  of  the  fancy  work 
of  the  prescut  time  (which,  by  the  way,  1  ad¬ 
mire).  When  1  became  older  1  found  other 
employments  better  suited  my  tastes,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  in  which  I 
have  been  somewhat  successful,  and  have  now 
choice  shrubs,  perennials,  bulbs,  etc.  Of 
tulips  we  have  made  a  specialty,  having  pro¬ 
bably  more  than  1U0  varieties.  Before  reset¬ 
ting  this  Fall  I  thought  of  sending  some  to 
the  Rural,  but  feared  they  might  not  be 
acceptable. 

Tbauks  for  “Garden  Treasures.”  I  sowed 
one  package  in  an  obscure  corner  not  expect¬ 
ing  anything  new,  and  gave  them  little  care. 
I  gave  the  other  package  to  a  less  fortunate 
neighbor,  who  cared  for  them,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  she  had  a  fine  show  of  annuals.  I  said  to 
her,  “Where  did  you  get  your  seeds?”  “Why, 
you  gave  thim  to  me.”  I  was  glad  of  her 
success,  but  ashamed  of  myself. 


Benson 


^...liu,  jiauica  vvli  1  *  .  .  -  '  - - - 

Geo.  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  pm.duirgk,  Pa 

Western  Che  leal  Co,,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
John  Anglutu  &  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 
eo.  G.  Wickson  A  Co,.  snn  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry.  Shreveport,  La 
T  W.  Wood.  Richmond  V  a. 

F.  C.  STI  UTI  Y  A  VP.  Prop.  Hartford,  Conn, 
Successor  of  Cbus.  R  A  lien  N  Co. 


The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  1885 


ChcHhire  Pign,  5mo.  old,  lit  a  trio.  JOPIgs,  ready 
Jan.  1st,  *15  a  trio.  At  Doylestown  Fair  we  won  all 
tne  first  prizes,  aDd  Sw<  epstakes  prize  On  boar. 

S t  (ITT  Hit 08., 

.  Ain  In-field.  Ruck*  C  o..**’a. 


Will  contain  a  series  of  papers  by 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 
Entitled 

THE  NEW  PORTFOLIO. 

•  Also  the  following  Serial  Stories: 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 

By  MRS.  OH  PH  ANT. 

The  distinguished  English  Novelist. 

THE  PRINCESS  CASAMA.S3IMA, 

By  HENRY  JAMES, 

Author  of  “The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  etc. 

A  MARSH  ISLAM*. 

By  SARAH  ORSE  JEWETT, 

Author  of  “A  Country  Doctor,”  “Deephaven,”  etc. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  THE GREAT  SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS, 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 

Author  of  “in  the  Tennessee  Mountains." 


Seal  Estate 


CHEAP  FARMS 


NE  (  R  IIAIiKETS. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,fi00miles  of 
railroad  aud  l,«i*>  miles  of  lake  tramportatlomschools 
and  churches  In  every  futility,  public  buildings  all 
paid  for,  and  no  debt.  It*  soli  and  climate  combine 
to  produce  (urge  crops,  and  it  1*  the  best  fruit  State 
m  the  u'-rt  Invest,  Several  millions  ol  acres  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  fertile  Unu»  are  yet  In  the  market  at  low 
prices.  Tin*  State  has  Issued  a  new  PAMPHLET  con¬ 
taining  a  map,  a  >0  descriptions  of  Its  soli. crops  and 
general  resources,  whtch  mav  n-  had  free  of  charge 
by  writing  to  the  COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRA¬ 
TION.  Detroit,  Mleh.  _ 


FIRST-PEAS*  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

1130  Acres.  Price  *HV« 1  For  description  apply  to 

G.  T  (  R  A  l.i.E,  ILacks  and  \\  hlti-s  >  a. 


TERMS:  $1.00  a  year  In  advance,  postage  free:  -Hi 
cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  or  Holmes.  $5.00;  each  additional  portrait, 
$1.00. 

Postal  Notts  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  send¬ 
er,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made  by 
money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  St»eet,  Bouton,  Mass. 


KIN  4  NCI  A  L  Aoevrs. 

We  have  Invested  millions  of  dollar!- for  Eastern 
corporation*  ami  individuals  upon  Real  Estate  in 
Indiana  We  can  refer  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
us  for  18  years,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  and  interest  without  expense  to  the 

^ Real  Estate  in  Indiana  cared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
financial  business  attended  to  on  reasonable  terms. 
Write  f  r  references  and  circular,  addressing 

72  E.  Market  81.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Uncle  Mark:— I  have  several  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings  that  were  started  out-doors, 
1  lost  all  that  were  started  in  the  house.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  1’eas  were  fit  for  eating  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Alpha  aud  as  productive- 
llorsford’s  Market  mildewed  the  worst  of  any 
kind  1  raised  and  did  not  do  well  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  1  have  a  small  round  blue  pea  with 
small  leaves,  that  the  mildew  does  not  affect 


Many  Agents  are  Making  S5  to  $10  per  Day 


Seixjnci  our  New  Work  on  Farming, 

Single  Copies  mailed  *2.50.  Send 


36  &  37  Cortlacdt  Street,  New jyork^ 


and  Terms  to  Agent 


Table  of  Content 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


pU,$rcUan*att.s  ^6vttti#ing. 


PERSONALS, 


Mllk.  Emma  Nevada,  the  new  singer,  is 
of  Irish  origin,  and  was  born  in  Nevada  City, 
Cal.  Her  right  name  is  Wixom, 

Tom  Thumb  took  to  drinking  and  also  to 
stock  gambling,  and  when  he  died  his  for¬ 
tune  of  $100,000,  made  in  the  show  business, 
bad  dwindled  down  to  $10,000. 

The  best  shot  in  Dakota  is  said  to  bo  a  wo¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Lowner,  wife  of  Colonel  Lowner, 
of  Fort  Totten.  She  has  killed  111  .prairie 
chickens  this  Fall,  aud  tho  first  deer  ever 
brought  down  from  Moose  River. 

The  personal  estate  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson, 
the  great  specialist  on  skin  diseases,  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  of  any  medical  man  on  record 
in  England,  vix..  $1,330,000.  The  bulk  will 
ultimately  go  to  t  be  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  late  Senator  Anthony's  wine  cellar  in 
Providence  was  found  to  contain  more  than 
0,000  bottles  of  wine.  Mr.  Anthony  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  worth  one  or  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  but  his  fortune  turned  out  to  be 
over  $000,000. 

Captai.v  Ericsson,  the  naval  architect  and 
inventor,  who  has  just  passed  his  81st  birth¬ 
day,  is  a  profound  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
graham  bread.  He  eats  one  loaf  a  day,  one 
ot  the  old  bakeries  in  New  York  making  it 
specially  for  him  three  times  a  week. 

Francis  D.  Moulton,  well  known  as  “the 
Mutual  Friend”  in  connection  with  thaTilton- 
Beeeber  Scandal,  and  afterwards  for  Ms  con¬ 
nection  with  several  enterprises  connected 
with  agricultural  matters,  died  suddenly  of 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  at.  his  home  in  this  city, 
on  Thursday  last,  aged  48  years. 

The  fortune  left  by  the  Duke  of  Buceleuch 
to  his  youngest  son— $300,000— represents  just 
about  two  months  of  an  income  which  the 
Duke  had  enjoyed  aver  00  years.  That  Jett  to 
his  daughter,  who  married  Cameron  of 
Loebiel,  represents  six  weeks’  income,  and 
that  to  tdie  two  other  daughters  one  month’s 
income. 

The  largest,  cattle  ranch  in  America  under 
one  management  is  that  of  Captalu  Richard 
King,  of  Texas.  It  has  800,000  acres  fenced, 
and  nearly  300,000  head  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  It  has  been  eagerly  sought  utter  by 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  capitalists,  but 
the  U.  S.  Land  and  Investment  Company  of 
New  York  has  just  purchased  it  for  $0,500,000. 


Take  the  Rural  New-  Yorher  one  yeccr,  my  friend 
If  you  do  not  like  it,  I  will  pay  for  UR 


PROFESSOR 


Don  t  you  think  you  are  safe  in  making'  this  offer  to  right  minded,  progressive 
neighbors?  Try  it.  If  the  “neighbors”  so  induced  to  read  the  Rural  for  one  year 
are  dissatisfied,  ire  will  refund  the  money  to  our  subscribers  who  send  us  the  names. 
The  conviction  is  firm  upon  us  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  worth  far  more  to  good  farmers 
than  its  cost,  and  that  it  they  could  be  induced  to  read  it  for  a.  year,  they  would  never 
rest  content  without  it. 

Another  Rood  way  is  to  give  them  a  copy  every  week  for  several  weeks,  and  then 
ask  them  if  they  will  not  subscribe.  We  will  gladly  furnish  the  copies  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  without  charge.  Give  them  the  Supplement  containing  the  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  aud  gifts  to  subscribers.  Let  them  know  the  liberal,  unselfish  manner  in 


jj-ftOSPIMTfc 


Mad©  from  Professor  Hnrsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Make*  lighter  bincult,  cukes,  etc.,  and  I 
1*  healthier  than  ordinary  (taking  Paw-  I 
der.  * 

In  bottle*.  •‘Sold  nt  a  rea*onnble  price. 

The  llorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
*ent  tree. 

RumfordCheniicAl  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  A  NTHON  V  Aif’t  100  and  IDS  Reade  St.,  N.  Y , 


in  all,  to  our  subscnbers  who  send  us  the  largest,  clubs,  no  matter  how  s 
he.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  more  gifts  than  we  shall  receive  ( 
that  our  subscribers  may  be  quite  well  assured  that  there 
is  a  gift  for  each  and  every  one  sending  a  club. 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


Cline  In  man.  A  hook  for  nverv  nittu.  yournf,  middle 
axed  and  old.  It  contains  183  prescriptions  for  all 
urine  and  chronic  dlxeuKes,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  Ho  found  by  the  author,  Whose  erne 
rlenoe  for  ii-’j  years  la  such  as  probably  never  before 
re-i  to  the  lot  or  any  physician,  -toil  puses,  bound 
lti  beautiful  French  milMI.U.  embossed  covers,  full  uUt 

■ruarnnteed  1°  he  a  riiier  work  in  every  sense  me 
ehanlcul.  lib  rary  ami  professional-  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  10,30,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instuner  Price  only  tl.'.XI  by 
mull,  postpaid.  I  Hast  ruled  sample  fl  cents.  Send 
now  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  h»  the  National 
Medlcul  Association,  to  the  otTleersof  which  he  refers 
Tin1  Science  of  Life  should  be  reuif  by  tile  yomiit  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief,  tt  will 
benetli  a IL —  London.  Lancet, 

There  Is  no  member  of  .society  to  whom  The  Selenrc 
of  Life  will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent 
iruardinn,  instructor  or  clergyman.  -  i  roonnut 
Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  H. 
I  arker,  No  t  Bultlneh  Street,  Boston,  Mnus.,  whom.iv 
be  consul  led  on  all  diseases  rconlrlUK  skill  and exnc 
rieuce  Chronic  and  obstinate  -rr-ri  a  sr  ,||r 
cases  that  have  bullied  the  skill  of  xxJ^xxJLi  nil 
other  physicians  a  specialty  Such  TlTVO'PT  17 
treated  successfully  without  ati  111  I  Oikiii! 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  pupor. 


That  these  Gifts  are  ABSOLUTE,  and  will  he  given  without  reserve. 

AMONG  HORTICULTURAL  GIFTS, 

Some  of  the  latest  ami  bust  varieties  of  GRAPES,  RASPBERRiES  and  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES  am  offered  in  quantities  that,  though  at  retail  they  would  cost  from  $3  to  $25 
will  he  given,  it  may  be,  for  a  Club  of  Two  Subscribers. 

AMONG  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Such  articles  as  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Binding  Reaper,  valued  at  $230;  the  Farm 
Feed- Mill  of  Nordyke  &  Marmon.  valued  at  $100;  the  Champion  Windmill  of  Powell 
&  Douglas,  valued  at  $90;  or  the  Leffell’s  Improved,  valued  at  $80;  the  Studebaker 
Farm  Wagon,  valued  at  $70;  the  Charter  Oak  Range,  price  $55;  Sulky  Plows,  Har¬ 
rows,  Corn-Drills,  ete..,  etc.,  may  be  awarded  to 


gtltottUanfouj? 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calm,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


Iv  the  product  uf  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Its  other  name.  ’ 

i  ^biv  JHnw,ed,  Is  the  most  rrutrlt 

loufc  of  all  roods  I*  became-  It  contains  the  lurnest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

°,r  •NlkvKWMnw  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
,  \V  briefly  summed  up  us  follows: 

1.  ted  With  -truwor  oilier  coarse  fodder  they  ac 
8u,rea  value  as  food  uot  attainable  in  any  other  way. 

A  TTl#»V  Ik  H  M  n  Itslun  tl...  I..  I _ *  J 


VERY  SMALL  CLUBS 


AND 


coarse  fodder  they  ac- 
- ~.i  — .  —  * -  In  iinjf  other  way. 

A  They  add  a  treat  value  to  the  dairy,  J 

f  Tbry  lav  on  tUisb  and  fat  rapidly. 

*•  II'"-'  Promm  "  '‘health  v  activity  In  all  the  or/aus. 
They  Increase  the  fertility  or  the  soil  hy  enrich- 
lnj}  the  manure  of  animals  fed  wllh  them 
.  «-i‘hey  prevent  dlaeas.  i.v  keeping  the  organs  In  a 
healthy  condition  Linseed  Meal  has  been  frequently 

UsHprriuJ0®  r:holrra-  ttnd  b**  never  failed  to  prevent 

It  u  almost  needless  to  say.  that,  tn  order  to  derive 
much  beuefli  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  lie 
fed  m  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  atiimal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseed 

M).  A  1m 

l3F"Please  send  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
['rders  will  lx-  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  | writes:  '  J 

Cleveland  l.inaeed  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland.  Oh‘o. 
„  ,  Toledo  V1  01*  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Detroit  Llnaeed  Oil  Ca.,  Detroit  Michigan. 

„  *  I  .  |,-v"l|"4f  (;o.,  IndlittiiipoliH,  iiid. 

St  I’llO I  ‘  In seed  O  I  Co  .  Si.  Ruill.  Yi  I  nil. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


OUR  STOCK  COMPRISES,  IN  ADDITION 
TO  A  VERY  FULL  AND  VARIED 
LINE  OF 


condemns  all  lottery  schemes,  or  schemes  of  any  kind  for  increasing  its  circulation 
that  aie  not  perfectly  legitimate  and  liberal.  None  but  credulous  or  idle  people  will 
be  deceived  by  the  lottery  schemes  of  many  unprincipled  publishers  who,  through 
showy  announcements,  induce  farmers  to  subscribe  for 

Worthless,  Treacherous  Journals, 

that  are  worse  than  worthless  in  themselves,  while  the  articles  advertised  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  or  drawn  by  numbers  are  simply  of  no  intrinsic  value  whatever. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  good  rural  people  of  our  country  to  aid  in  extending 
the  circulation  of  a  journal  that 

Exerts  its  Best  Efforts  Now  and  Always 

to  help  the  farmer  and  to  elevate  the  agricultural  interests  of  America.  We  do  not 
want  subscribers  who  are  of  the  class  that  encourage  gambling,  or  who  do  not  care 
what  kind  of  reading  matter  is  placed  before  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters. 


MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 


AND 


OXIDIZED  SILVER 


JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR 
MANUFACTORY. 


IS  THE 


FACTORIES  : 

Taunton,  Mass.; 

SALEROOMS: 

37  Union  Square 

NEW  YORK, 


J  To  Cut  MAY  A-  STRAW 

from  the  Mow,  Stack,  or 
Bundle. 

To  Cut  CORN  STALKS 
or  BALED  HAY,  or 
1’ntii replied  OATS  in 

taizicUeH,  Into  Fine  FtWL 
To  Cut  KNS|  I  AC  K  from 
Hilo.  To  c  ut  PEAT,  aud 
Inching  in  IlogM  and  Mea- 
>w»,  oeyertto  t-noo.  root*,  and 
Hug  r.0  bunb  root*  an  Inch 
^.readily.  Farmers having 
Ode  wort  to  do,  should  uot 
ho  At  aLlfrhtrdtur  Hay  Knife, 
ml-i  not,  alter  at:  hour’s  trial, 
ee-d  oul  v  *  horn-  or  cow.  it  will 
OU  to  have  a  Liirhtbtmr  Hay 
nt!  trc*/.  A  fly  from  :b‘  Me  of 
«ark,  inslead  of  pitching  from 
•re  it  i»  drying  up  aud  Irilbg 
htltuc  IT  Pvys  b,  1JIV.  • 
>•  Knife  toent  a  load  of  Clingy 
So  Sections, no  to  uitch  riff 

■zss.'WiAsvy 

HIRAM  H01T  &  C0.5rS.m: 

For  salt  by  ifarduarc  Merchants  dciht  trade  otnrmllu 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


Wo  w  1 1 1  *e  r  id  vo  a  a  watch  or  a  chain 
lit  MAIL  OK KXFKKss.  r:.o.D.,to  be 
examined  before  puylivgajiy money 
aiullf  nut  rutisfuetory, returned  at 
loorcxpoiiro.  W.i  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  savn  you  30  per 
'cent.  Catalogue  of  a'fl  styles  free. 
Every  Watcli  warranted.  Address 


Address 


.  7  *  If  XXX 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


34  PARK  ROW,  N.  Y 


For  A 
address 


•loultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
he  New  York  Plow  Co.,  38  Beekman  Street. 


840 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


CjmuorDius 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 

DRUGS.  _ _ 

Arc  requested  to  send  for  THF.  KI.EfTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  an  Illustrated  Journal t,  wbleh  la  publish 
ed  for  Free  Distribution.  „  .. 

It  treats  of  Hkai-TH,  H  vulture,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  1*  n  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 


and  1*  a  complete  encyclopedia  or  luroimanon  tor 
Invalids  and  ttioee  who suffer  from  nervous,  extmust- 
lug  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receive*  attention  In 
its  pages;  and.  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
invalid*  who  have  despaired  nf  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Informs  lion  is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUTH-  MEN  and  others  who  suffer  from  ner 
vou*  and  physical  dchlllty  arc  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Itacontenls.  ,  ,  . 

The  Klfciric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  imposters 
who  profess  to  ‘‘practice  medicine,”  and  points  out 
the  only  sate,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy.  _ _ _ _  „„ 

Address,  for  free  copy.  THF.  KI.F.CTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  UtiJ  lironrfwny.  New  York. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL. 


This  la  the  best  working  and  the 
_  most  powerful  Wind-F.n 

? - If  pine  in  the  world,  because 

vi  f  of  flr*/.  the  superior  ex 
eellenee  of  Its  self  regulat 
gj  I  Ing  mcchaulsni^liid second, 

the  better  form  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  sail*.  The  tacts 
and  reasons  Whi  te  support  this 
claim  arc  s<  t  forth  In  our  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  Second  Edition— 
1384,  for  which  apply  to 


Housewifery:  Butcher — “For  dinner? 
Yes,  ma’am.  Nice  quarter  of  lamb,  ma'am  ’ 
Mrs  Turtle  love  qt  bride  of  two  weeks)— "Oh, 
but  there  are  only  two  of  us,  Don’t  you  think 
an  eighth  would  do  as  well?” 

“I  tell  you,”  said  the  bad  boy,  confidently, 
to  a  group  of  youthful  friends,  “my  mother 
may  seem  small — don’t  believe  she’d  weigh 
more  than  1  do  in  her  stocking  feet— but  her 
slippers  is  heavy,  though,  you  bet!” 

She  looked  at-  the  waning  moon  and  re¬ 
marked:  “How  pale  It  Is!”  “It  ought  to  look 
pale,”  he  replied,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
thoroughly  oonvc i>unt  with  his  subject,  it 
has  been  full  for  several  nights.” 


i 

tUM  z 


Fnirhnven.  Mas*..  t.h.A 

Mention  this  paper. 


the  scientific 

FORCE. 


DRAWN  FOR  THE  R>:RM  HFW- VORUFG -  - _ : _ .  _ _ 

CHu  Dude—*'  Ah,  yes,  I  see  she  is  the  cow  that  gives  the  raw  milk,  by  Jove!  But 
the  buttermilk  and  the  condensed  milk  and  that  sort  of  thing  f  aw 


the  cow  that  gives 


AND 


COMBINATION 

llNVIL  and  VISE, 

Especially  for  Farmers  In  do¬ 
ing  odd  Jobs  about  the  farm. 

TIME  ANDMONEY  8AVED. 

ScDd  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
describing  these  and  our  Sci¬ 
entific  Grinding  Mill. 


PissrcUancou.* 


It  seems  impossible  that  a  remedy  made  of  such 
common,  simple  plants  a-  Hops,  Buehu  Mandrake, 
Dandelion,  4ke.,  should  make  so  many  and  such 
Kreat  cure*  as  Hop  Bitter*  do  but  when  old  and 
vriung  rich  uml  poor,  pastor  and  doctor,  lawyer  and 
editor;  all  Vcsllf.  lo  having  been  cured  by  them,  you 
must  believe  and  try  them  yourself,  and  doubt  no 

UGE»tlbwck  Your  Hop  BUUr*  have  hern  of  great 
value  to  me,  l  was  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever  for 
over  two  month*  and  cjmW  get  no  relief  until  I 
tried  your  Hop  Hitters.  To  those  sdffmlmr  with  de 
blllty  or  any  one  in  feeble  health,  I  cordially  rec-om- 

mCni1  r  'sTOETZKL.  6SS  Fulton  St  .  Chicago,  111. 


A  beautiful  work  of  ISO  pages,  Colored  Plate,  and  1,000  Illus¬ 
trations,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Veget¬ 
able*,  price*  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Printed  In  English  and  German.  Price  only  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  rroro  first  order. 

:ardeu.  and  how  to  get  it  Instead  of  running  to 
buy  whatever  seeds  happen  to  be  left  over,  meet 


It  tell*  what  you  want  for  the  \ 

the  grocery  at  the  lH*t  moment  to  nuy  wuaievor  wu«  uuppcu  w  w  «-o 
1n«  with  disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting. 

buy  ONLY  VICK’S  SEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MACAZINE, 

32  oaues  a  Oolorcd  Plate  hi  every  number,  and  many  tine  engravings.  Pi  ice  *1.25  a 
vta?  FiVe  Cop%*  foi  Vv  Specimen  number*  10  cents:  3  trial  copies  25  cents  We 
wiu  send  to  any  address  Vick1*  Magazine  and  any  one  of  the  following  publications 
-it  the  price*  named  below  really  two  magazines  at  the  price  of  one:  Century,  *4.  0: 
Harpers  Month?y!  $4%;  Ft.  Nicholas,  tf.n0:  Good  Cheer  *1  25;  lllmGrated  Christian 
Weekly.  pt.liO;  or  \\  Idr  A  Wilke,  (iuotl  Cheer,  and  1  lek  «  .Ylagag.lUC,  8.1.U1I. 

VICK’S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  CARDEN, 

210  pages,  Six  Colored  Plates,  nearly  1,0  d  Engravings,  *1.25,  In  elegant  cloth  covers. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


,'t  GIVE  me  yonr  p]( 

klld  -would'nt  givo  th0 
g  X  ever  saw.  1 1 0y 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
£gg||^^FClod  Crusher, 

and  Leveler, 


ACME 


ACENTS  > 
WANTED 


ro  HORSE  OWNERS  i 

tGQMBAULPS 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

H^THE  GREAT  FRENCH^*® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


itek.Gihbs  <fc  Go, 

Monufoclurora  of 


Gan  ion,  O, 


Stwt  Cruahe r  rtlKl  L* 1  on1  cr,  uu'1  to  the  Cutting,  Lifting, 


riiA  »•  »  i1  it  SM>) iiw’i h  ihfl  aotl  to  the  action  of  ft  .S ir»-»  \.i  «<*«*€•#  «uu  •-«  ,  *»**  •  *v  — . «»»  —  ~  .  ■ 

1”  ,,r- ii'ch*  - -f  norm  i-  uisos  of  C  \si  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
Sr.  ITiua  tS  three  operations  of  cmgKfnp  lumps  UveUnoott  the  ground  and 
ouuhlv  mtlrrrtcino  the  soil  are  performed  at  tlu’  same  time.  The  entire  nbsnu-e  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth 
ds  nulilng  u  )  rubbish  It  I*  esJeeuiUv  culapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  cluy  where  other  Iiarrow-ut 
yfidl  works  iwrfe.  tly  on  light  soil,  and  l*  the  cnly  Harrow  that  cuts  overVie  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

riety  «!  Si*ew.  I  to  15  tert  wide.  -  We  deliver  free  ut  ouridiatribuliue  depot". 

D<»  NOT  BK  DECK1VUD.  Don’t  lot  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


Prepared  by  J.  S.  GOMHA  VLT,  ex.VeUrinury  Surgeon 
of  0x4  FrtntK  Goeenxment 

Has  been  In  prominent  n*c  in  the  best  Vet- 
eriuury  rrariii*^  of  Jbwopc  lor  the* 
past  Twenty  leura. 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 

Vara* ilea,  Thrush.  all  Inflammations,  oil  Throat  Dlf 
ficultie*.  all  Laments*  from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and 
other  bonv  turnons.  ltainovea  ill  Dusk-Jus  or  lllem- 
l*hcg.  and  many  other  diseases  and  ailment*  of  llorpea 
and  Cattle.  Far  superior  to  *  WlstcTorcautCTi«B.noo 
In  Its  beueficLd  effects,  never  leaving  scar  or  blcnusli. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

will  produoe  more  actual  results  Ci  >  i  ft  ■whole  tx>ul« 
of  any  linmn  nt  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
A  Every  bottle  of  OAl*TTC  IIALSAJI  hold  Is 
. urrunted  (o  give  wixti-lnciion.  Price  S 1 .50 
psr  ovule  Bold  by  druvgista,  or  aont  by  express, 
tbargri)  pnid,  v.  :th  full  directions  for  its  usa 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

‘  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  ** 

iftU  bspertert  &  Prof  -um  for  the  V.  S.  and  Canaria. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment, 


reliable!  Nof*peclnl  Devlee reaulred 
itliiL*  Com.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
un'to  EMPIRE  OKI  LI.  CO.. 

whurtav  lllc,  b.  Y  . 


FRANZ  LISZT- f(UNR  I  VALLE  D’V_ 

UPRIGHT 

PIANOSt^ 

3!MPR0VEMENT/|^^ 
PUREST,  BEST  ffey 
MUSICAL 

TONES  mgMi 
GREATEST  f'&SSd 

ELEGANCE 

AND  [f  yt 

durability! 

W*  fW FOR  DASH  EASY  PAYMENTS. OR  RENTED.  _  _  % 

CATALOGUES  &.  PRICE  USTS  FREE. 

MUSICIANS  GENERALLY  REGARD  THEM  AS  UNEDUALLED  "-THEODORE  THOMAS 


MATCHLESS 

^  ORGANS 

AWARDED 

f  HIGHEST  HONORS 

k  AT  EVERY  GREAT 

I  WORLDS 
(  EXHIBITION 

^fiFOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS^I^ 
?^0NLY  AMERICAN  ORGAN  tIJ 
^AWARDED  SUCH  AT  ANY  U|j 

k  100  STYLESI  Me 
U  $22  to  $900 


GOOD  NEWS  to 

LADI  ES! 

Greatest.  Inducements  ever  of 
fered.  Now’*  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten* 
and  roller*  and  secure  a  beau 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiting  light  power.  Wrought 
iron  boilers— tewied,  in -peer¬ 
ed  ci  d  insured  pajnble  to 
ibe  pinch ii we r.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received- 

8  Horse  Power,  .  $250.00. 

,  5  ••  300.00. 

7  “  “  315.CO. 

"  10  “  “  5J0.(W. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  CO.. 
utrjijk  *20  4  J«ck*on  Street. 
F.UNEsYILLK,  o. 


BtT-1*. tiful  Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Rose 
china  Tea  Sot.  or  Handsome  Dec¬ 
orated  Gold  Band  Moss  Hose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold 
Baud  Moss  Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars 
address  TU  K  4. R  HAT  A  ill  ERICA  N  T  *■  A  l  O  . 
P.  O.  Box 289,  31  «V  :ia  Vcsry  ,-c.,  New  5  ork. 


‘jmnt  5TWU; 

:nn*s  i 


N  Business  College,  Writing 

.  )  and  Shorthand  School  in 

’  J  t  the  land.  Is  the 

/  SPENCERIAN, 

,  f  CtrVELANI),  O. 

J?  /I  Over  sou  slut,  ents  in  an 

f  S//7'  _  nual  attendance  —  20,000 
*  r  since  organization  in  1S52. 
Circulars  and  Catalogue  free. 


PIANO-FORTES 

UNEUUALI.1  D  IN 


*•  WILLIAM  KTABE  dt  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Rultlmoro  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HUE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  C 


BOSTON 

HITRCMDH  51. 


OR  CAN  S  and  PIANOS 

lB  1  ^  - _ _ _ '  ~  W  ■  I . .  I  ■  l~l - — ~  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  "1 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  tile  year  lSSl,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  olllce  of  ilia  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


MR  MARVIN’S  NEW  GRAPE  ‘‘LAURA.” 

Wk  now  present,  at  Fig.  521,  another  true 
portrait  of  one  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin’s  grapes, 
this  time  the  Laura— a  cross  between  Eumelan 


Sl)e  Poultnj-VhuM). 

POULTRY  IN  WINTER. 

There  is  nothing  on  a  farm,  unless  it  be 
bees,  that  will  give  as  much  net  results  for 
the  money  invested  as  fowls,  and  yet  nothing 


is  so  utterly  neglected.  We  have  heard  farm¬ 
ers  complain  that  their  fowls  always  laid 
plentifully  when  eggs  were  abundant  and 
cheap,  but  that  they  never  produced  any  eggs 
in  Winter,  when  they  were  scarce  and  high; 
and  when  we  looked  at  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  hens  we  could  not  wonder.  The  fact 
is,  a  lien  is  merely  a  machine,  and  if  we  wish 
her  to  manufacture  eggs,  we  must  see  that  she 


is  properly  fed  and  eared  for.  The  house 
Should  he  made  so  warm  that  water  will  not 
freeze  in  it.  It  must  be  so  situated  as  to  have 
plenty  of  sunlight  inside,  and  must,  above  all 
things,  be  kept  free  from  vermin.  It  is  a  fact 
there  is  not  one  hen-house  in  a  hundred  that 
is  not  so  infested  with  lice  that  the  fowls  can¬ 
not  produce  eggs  proiitably.  The  houses  just 
swarm  with  the  pests  to  such  an  extent  that 


and  Delaware.  Mr. 
Marvin  says  that  the 
leaf  is  splendid,  the 
vine  a  strong  grower 
and  very  hardy,  and 
that  it  “has  no  faults.” 

In  every  instance  he 
has  used  the  only 
northern  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  Yitis  msti- 
valisgrapes  iu  making 
his  crones  or  raising 
his  seed  lings.  H  e 
thinks  that  grape  rais¬ 
ers  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  using  Lab- 
rnsca  with  Vitis  ri- 
paria  or  the  tender  V. 
vinifera.  The  Dela¬ 
ware,  he  thinks,  gets 
its  fine,  vinous  flavor 
from  the  ASstivalis 
side.  He  recognizes  the 
full  value  of  the  Lab- 
rusea  for  hardiness, 
but  for  quality  he 
thinks  we  must  look  to 
other  sources.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  clusters 
are  not  large  and  the 
berries  only  medium, 
or  a  little  below,  being 
on  an  average,  about 
eleven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  iu  diameter,  The 
quality  is  good,  the 
pulp  melting,  juice 
sweet  and  vinous;  to 
our  taste  it  combines 
much  of  the  good  qual- 
ities  of  both  parents,  j 
I  f  as  good  every  other  -U 
way  as  in  quality,  even  ^ 
though  the  clusters  are 
small,  it  will  become  a 
favorite  amateur 
grape. 

Mr.  Marvin  is  now 
verging  upon  old  age, 
and  he  suffers  so 
greatly  from  wounds 
received  in  the  army, 
aud  from  other  dis¬ 
abilities,  that  we  need 
not  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  continue,  as 
iu  years  past,  his  labors 
in  originating  new 
grapes.  The  value  of 
those  which  he  has 
produced  is  not,  as  yet, 
well  determined.  We 
have  still  to  speak  of 
two  others  of  Mr.  Mar 
viu’s  seedlings,  which 
he  has  named  the  Rut¬ 
land  and  Amber,  or 
which  careful  draw¬ 
ings  have  been  made. 


Rural  New-Yorker 
posters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  note  ready. 
Send  for  them.  We 
anil  gladly  send  them 
to  any  address  free  of 


charge,  postpaid. 


MR.  MARVIN’S  NEW  GRAPE  “LAURA.”  Fig.  521. 


the  poor  fowls  often 
prefer  to  bravo  the  win¬ 
ter  blasts  in  the  tree 
tops  rather  than  brave 
the  lice  inside.  If  wo 
wish  eggs,  wo  must  rid 
the  houses  of  these 
pests,  and  it  is  strange 
that  any  poultry  keep¬ 
er  will  bo  so  careless 
w  hen  they  are  ro  easily 
subdued  and  cleaned 
out.  If  you  have  a 
Field  force  pump,  or 
any  other  good  one,  or 
spraying  bellows,  make 
a  kerosoue  emulsion 
with  soap,  rain  water 
and  kerosene,  as  so 
Often  recommended  in 
the  Rural,  and  spray 
the  inside  of  the  houses 
thoroughly  with  this; 
or,  if  you  have  no 
pump,  get  a  gallon, 
more  or  lesH,  of  crude 
petroleum,  though  ker¬ 
osene  will  answer,  and 
thoroughly  wash  every 
part  of  the  house  Inside 
with  this.  From  10  to 
20  cents’  worth  of  kero¬ 
sene  aud  an  hour’s  time 
will  save  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  feed  and  the 
hens  much  misery,  and 
they  will  doubly  repay 
yon  with  eggs  during 
the  period  of  high 
prices.  If  you  will 
follow  this  plan  and 
then  feed  tt  great  di¬ 
versity  of  food,  give 
hot  water  to  drink, 
and  mix  plenty  of  Cay¬ 
enne  pepper  in  their 
food,  one  good  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  puilet  will 
produce  eggs  enough 
this  W  inter  to  pay  for 
the  Rural  for  one 
year. 

With  wheat  from  40 
to  SO  cents,  corn  from 
20  to  50  per  bushel,  aud 
eggs  20  to  HO  cents  per 
dozen,  nothing  pays 
such  a  big  profit  as 
turning  wheat  and 
corn  into  eggs.  If  you 
don’t  like  to  care  for 
the  hens,  give  them  to 
the  children  on  shares; 
fix  up  a  good  house  for 
them,  furnish  the  food 
and  give  the  children 
half  the  profit  for  car¬ 
ing  for  them.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  im¬ 
mense  production.  But 
when  the  eggs  are  pro 
duced,  don’t  be  unfair. 
Don’t  pocket  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  cash— deal 
justly  and  liberally 
with  both,  the  children 
and  chickens  always. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORXER. 
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C  FI  RY8  A  N  T  HE  M  U  M  S. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

While  t,h(‘  oak  and  maple.  the  Swi  ft  gum 
Tree  and  the  Tupelo,  are  arrayed  in  crimson 
and  gold,  and  the  woodlands  and  hill  sides  are 
glowing  pictures  of  autumn  foliage,  our 
chrysanthemums  are  only  bursting  the  buds  of 
their  floral  loveliness.  The  flowers  of  the 
fields  and  woods  hove  passed,  unless  it  be  a 
stray  aster  or  golden  rod,  or  maybe  a  Fringed 
Gentian  in  the  meadows,  or  the  modest  Witch- 
hazel  in  the  thicket,  yet  the  gayest  of  our 
garden  treasures  is  only  being  announced. 
It  is  the  middle  of  October,  and  our  coleuses, 
heliotropes  and  dahlias  have  been  destroyed 
by  frost,  scarlet  geraniums  appeal  for  protec¬ 
tion,  the  summer  garden  has  been  broken  up, 
and  litter  and  decaying  vines,  stems,  leaves, 
and  plants  cry  aloud  for  removal.  But  the 
eud  is  not  yet;  brighter  and  gayer  than  Sum¬ 
mer's  gaudiest  masses  ad  vanoe  the  fall  chrys¬ 
anthemums.  There  are  many 

KINDS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For  instance,  the  vicious  white  weed  of  our 
hay  fields,  the  Paris  Daisies,  white  and  yellowy 
so  much  grown  in  greenhouses  by  florists  for 
winter  flowers:  the  annual  tricolor  varieties 
of  our  summer  gardens,  and  others;  but  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  is  the  Indian  or  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum,  the  one  to  which  I  now  re¬ 
fer.  The  varieties  of  these  are  legion,  und  I 
shall  endeavor  to  arrange  them  in  classes  or 
sections  under  the  designations  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Anemone  flowered,  Pompones,  but 
there  is  no  rigid  line  of  separation  The  Jap¬ 
anese  have  large,  loose,  ragged-looking, 
bunch  of  ribbons  or  mop  of-shavings  like  flow¬ 
ers,  as  we  find  in  La  Frizure,  Ceres,  and  Julius 
Scharff.  The  Chinese  have  large,  symmetri¬ 
cal  flowers,  many  of  them  being  as  full,  regu¬ 
lar  and  double  as  those  of  the  finest  dahlias 
and  the  flower  leaves  incurved,  as  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Golden  Beverly  and  Prince  of 
Wales;  or  they  may  be  flat  or  recurved,  as  in 
Mrs  Forsyth  or  Itefulgens.  The  Anemone- 
flowered  may  be  Japanese,  Chinese  or  Pom- 
pone,  and  are  beautiful  though  peculiar  flow¬ 
ers;  the  disc  florets— those  in  the  center — are 
short,  tubular  and  toot  hed,  while  the  outer  or 
ray  florets  are  broad,  flat  and  longer  than 
those  of  the  disc.  Mrs.  ltitbers,  Fleur  de 
Marie  and  Mario  Stuart  represent  the  three 
classes.  Pompones  have  the  smallest  flowers, 
and  though  not  very  showy,  are  peculiarly 
neat  and  pretty,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  the  full¬ 
est  double  and  most  perfect  flowers;  the 
plants  are  stocky  and  extremely  copious.  St. 
Michael,  Souvenir  de  Jersey  and  Brilliant  are 
fair  examples. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SEED. 

Seeds  are  advertised  by  all  prominent  seeds¬ 
men.  The  seeds  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the 
house  or  greenhouse  in  Spring,  or  in  frames 
or  hotbeds,  germinate  freely,  and  with  due 
care  afford  fair-sized  flowering  plants  by  the 
next  November.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  one 
plant  among  u  hundred  will  be  worth  perpet¬ 
uating.  The  bulk  of  thechrysantheuittui  seed 
upon  the  market  is  raised  in  the  Channel  Is 
lands,  the  smith  of  France  and  Algiers;  but 
of  recent  years.  Dr.  H.  P.  Wuleot  of  Boston, 
among  amateurs,  and  Hallock  A:  Thorpe,  of 
Queens,  N.  Y,,  among  florists,  have  devoted 
earnest  attention  to  chrysanthemum  culture, 
saved  seeds  and  raised  multitudes  of  seedlings 
from  their  own  plants,  and  produced  some  of 
the  loveliest  flowers  iu  cultivation.  Amuug 
Dr.  Waleot’s  seedlings,  President  Packman 
aud  George  Waleot  among  doubles,  and  Asa 
Gray  among  singles  are  marvelously  (iue  with 
me  just  now.  Of  John  Thorpe's  I  have  a 
score  or  more  in  bloom  and  all  bewitchingly 
pretty.  Among  doubles,  Julius  Scharff,  Mr. 
W.  Barr,  Mrs.  Bret  and  Mrs.  Hallock  are 
prominent;  and  Zephyr,  James  Y.  Murkland, 
America,  Peter  Henderson  and  Pyrethrum, 
among  singles  and  semi-doubles. 

CULTIVATION  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

As  soon  as  the  chrysanthemums  are  done 
blooming,  cat  them  over  for  tidiness’  sake; 
see  that  they  ure  securely  labeled,  and  mulch 
them  with  leaves,  sedge,  evergreen  branches 
or  other  handy'  material.  On  the  approach  of 
Spring,  uncover  them,  and  after  they  have 
started  to  grow  a  little,  lift  and  divide  them, 
replant  the  healthiest  pieces  ami  throw  away 
the  rest.  Never  preserve  the  old  plants  undis¬ 
turbed,  as  young  plants  produce  finer  flowers. 
Indeed,  single  well-rooted  sprouts  make  large 
specimens  before  Fall,  and  I  much  prefer  them 
to  pieces  having  several  sprouts.  Thegrouud 
should  be  well  enriched.  In  dry  summer 
weather  it  will  pay  you  to  give  occasional 
heavy  waterings  to  your  chrysanthemums. 
In  order  to  secure  nice,  stocky  plants,  their 
shoots  should  be  shortened  two  or  three  times 
before  the  end  of  June;  after  that  let  them 
grow  unchecked.  And  if  you  supply  one  stout 


stake  to  each  plant  and  tie  1  lie  shoots  thereto 
as  they  grow,  you  will  have  nice,  shapely 
plant*  In  the  Fall.  Of  course,  you  may  let 
them  blossom  where  they  have  been  growing 
all  Summer,  or  lift  and  replant  them  elsewhere 

at  your  pleasure;  if  carefully  lifted  and  re- 
plantod  and  well  watered  then,  and  kept 
watered  till  the  next  rain  omes,  they  w ill  go 
ahead  and  grow'  and  blossom  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  left  undisturbed.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  I  grow  my  chrysanthemum*  in 
plots  by  themselves  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  as  my  geraniums,  abutilons 
and  other  summer  plants  begin  to  appear 
shabby,  I  root  them  out  and  replace  with 
chrysanthemums.  And  in  order  to  prolong 
the  blossoming  period,  I  have  transplanted  a 
lot  into  a  sheltered  nook,  where  I  can  spread 
some  cotton  cloth  over  them  in  the  event  of 
frosty  weather. 

CULTIVATION  IN  POTS 

is  mostly  practiced  by  those  having  green¬ 
house  room.  The  plants  are  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  or  slips  in  Spring,  repotted  as  they  re 
quire  it,  and  kept  moderately  cool  till  the  end 
of  April,  after  which  they  are  fully  exposed 
till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are 
planted  out,  and  cared  for  during  the  Summer 
mouth*  as  advised  for  out  of  door  grown 
plants.  Between  the  first,  of  September  and 
October  lift  and  pot  them,  water  well,  keep 
faintly  shaded,  as  under  a  tree,  for  a  few  days, 
stake  firmly,  and  plunge  out-of  doors  till  there 
is  danger  from  frost,  when  remove  them  to  a 
cool,  light,  airy  greenhouse.  When  they  tie- 
gin  to  blossom,  keep  them  dry  overhead,  but 
water  abundantly  in  their  pots,  and  weak 
liquid  manure  will  greatly  assist  them.  Some 
grower^ say  they  get  liner  blooms  from  plants 
that  have  been  grown  all  along  iu  pots  than 
they  do  from  those  planted  out  in  Summer 
and  lifted  and  potted  in  Fall;  but  such  i*  not 
my  experience,  und  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  Boston  growers — the  most  successful  In 
the  conntry-rplant  out  all  of  their  chrysan¬ 
themums  in  Summer.  Unusually  large  flowers 
may  be  had  by  disbudding,  that  is,  by  remov¬ 
ing  all  the  buds  except  the  end  one*  on  the 
shoots,  os  soon  as  they  appear;  also  by  pinch¬ 
ing  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  main  branches  so 
us  to  throw  the  strength  of  the  plant  iuto  the 
flower  buds  at  the  ends  of  these  branches.  As 
cut  flowers  they  are  very  useful  and  last,  in 
perfection  a  week.  Like  duhlius,  gladioli  and 
lilies,  they  look  better  alone  than  when  mixed 
up,  lxwquet-fnshlon,  with  other  flo Wei’s.  All 
are  pretty  in  d»\  light,  and  the  golden- bronze 
colors  particularly  so  by  lamp  light. 

THE  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT 
in  chrysanthemums  in  recent  years  is  the 
raising  and  introduction  of  many  fine  Japan¬ 
ese  varieties.  Among  the  Chinese  sorts  we 
cannot  boast  of  better  flowers  tban  were 
grown  several  years  ago;  and,  alas!  many  of 
the  choicest  sorts  as  Golden  Beverly,  Souvenir 
de  Mercide.  and  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  are  very 
subject  to  mildew.  But  the  Japanese  are  a 
sturdy,  vigorous,  hardy  race;  so,  too,  are  the 
many  varieties  of  American  origin.  At 
Queens,  the  other  day,  1  saw  some  Japanese 
varieties  iu  bloom,  which  W.  Waterer  had 
imported  from  Japan.  They  were  finer  than 
anything  1  had  ever  before  seen,  and  1  left  au 
order  for  a  set  of  them. 

EARLY  FROSTS. 

A  correspondent  from  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  writes  me  that,  because  of  the  early 
frosts,  chrysanthemums  are  of  no  use  there. 
Now  in  answer  to  that  1  would  say:  Before 
you  expect  frost,  lilt,  and  replant  into  warm, 
sheltered  nooks,  nuil  stake  firmly.  Four  or 
five  degrees  of  frost,  if  of  short  duration,  will 
not  materially  hurt  the  plauts  or  flowers;  but 
wind*  aud  drenching  raius  will  mar  them 
considerably.  There  are  some  early  flowering 
oues,  as  Madame  Desgranges,  and  its  yellow 
form,  Red  Dragon,  Gloire  Rayouante,  La 
Frizure,  Mdlle.  Muncey,  Madame  Baehoux, 
Auastasio,  Petit©  Marie,  Buis  Duval,  Preco¬ 
city,  Fressorier  Laeoste  and  Frederic  Maronet. 
that  come  into  blossom  several  weeks  earlier 
than  the  general  mass.  Or  the  plants  may  be 
planted  into  pots,  kegs,  boxes,  etc.,  and,  in 
t  he  eveDt  of  frosty  nights,  placed  on  the  piazza, 
taken  indoors,  put  into  a  shed,  or  elsewhere 
overnight. 

INSECT  ENEMIES 

are  green  aphis  iu  early  Summer,  followed  by 
black  apbis  later.  Tobacco  water  destroys 
them  both,  but  as  they  are  very  persistent,  we 
must  t»e  vigilant.  Grasshoppers  eat  the  leaves, 
aud  can  be  got  rid  of  only  by  hand-picking. 
Dr.  Waleot  complains  of  an  evil  root-louse, 
which  is  still  master  of  the  situation. 

THE  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  530, 
(p.  849)  represents  the  Chrysauthemum  Show 
in  the  Middle  Temple  Gardens,  London.  These 
gardens  are  situate  between  Waterloo  and 
Blackfl'iars  bridges,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames, and  in  the  middle  of  London.  Chrysan¬ 
themum-growing  is  made  a  specialty  there,  and 


every  October  the  plantsare  brought  together 
under  cover,  as  shown  in  onr  picture,  and  the 
public  are  invited  to  see  the  exhibition,  which 
is  at  its  best  in  November.  No  charge  is 
made.  I  have  seen  these  Temple  exhibitions 
many  times;  the  last  time,  when  I  revisted 
London  two  years  ago,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  ever  saw  finer  flowers  anywhere.  This  shows 
what  an  excellent  plant,  the  chrysanthemum  is 
for  city  gardens,  no  matter  how  dull  or 
smoky  the  atmosphere  may  be. 

VARIETIES 

are  many.  We  have  in  bloom  now  some  200 
varieties  and  some  2,000  plants.  From  among 
our  own  plants  I  make  the  following  selec¬ 
tion  : — 

Japanese. — Admiration,  rosy  lilac;  Ben 
d’Or,  .yellow;  Boule  d’ Argent,  rose  purple; 
Bouquet  Fait,  rose  and  white;  Ceres,  pale 
purple  to  white;  Comte  de  Germiny.  brown 
and  yellow;  Duchess  of  Albany,  darker  than 
the  last;  Elaine,  white;  Fair  Maid  of  Guern¬ 
sey,  white;  F.  Delaiix,  velvety  crimson; 
Gloire  Rayonante,  satiny  rose;  Golden  Dra¬ 
gon,  yellow;  Grandiflorum,  yellow;  Julias 
Scharff,  deep  purple;  La  Charmeuse,  deep 
purple  and  silver:  La  Frizure,  silvery  purple: 
Md.  C.  Andiguer,  nosy  pink;  M.  I’lanehenau, 
rose,  purple  and  white;  Md.  Desgranges, 
white;  P.  Delaux,  crimson;  Red  Dragon, 
crimson  and  yellow;  Iiubra  striata,  red  and 
yellow;  Holeil  Levant,  yellow;  Source  d’Or, 
red  and  yellow;  Striata  perfecta,  purple  and 
white;  Triumph  de  la  Rue  du  Chatelet,  buff 
and  nankeen. 

Chinese. — Barbara,  yellow;  Baron  Beust, 
buff  bronze;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  pink- 
purple;  Felicity,  white;  Golden  Beverly,  yel¬ 
low;  Jardin  des  Plantes,  yellow;  Gloria  Mun- 
di,  yellow;  Mabel  Ward,  yellow;  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  white;  Mrs.  N.  Hallock,  yellowish 
white:  I’rinceof  Wales,  deep  purple;  Procure, 
bright  amaranth;  Venus,  rosy  lilac. 

Some  that  I  should  regard  as  too  small  to  be 
classed  with  the  proceeding  und  too  large  with 
the  small  pompones;  Am^e  Ferrtere,  white, 
purple  tipped;  Eleonore,  crimson  and  yellow; 
Md.  Baehoux.  lilac  purple;  Mdlle.  Marthe, 
white;  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  yellow;  Mrs. 
Cnllingford,  white:  Perl©  des  Beauties,  yellow' 
tipped  with  crimson:  Princes*  Miletia,  white 
and  pale  purple;  Webb’s  Queen,  white. 

Pomponk.— Amphilla,  bright  crimson;  An- 
astasio,  pink-purple;  Arbre  de  Noel,  bronze 
and  chrome;  Fanny,  crimson;  Inimitable, 
yellowish;  Lucrece,  crimson  or  yellow;  Mdllo. 
Mancy,  pink-purple;  Salamon,  cherry  red; 
Sanguinouxn,  red;  Secretaire  Daurel, chestnut 
aud  yellow;  Tressorier  Laeoste,  yellow 
shaded  chestnut. 

Single  and  Semi  double. - America, 

white  tinged  purple;  Bonnie  Rose,  deep  rose- 
purple;  Cassiao,  deep  purple;  Cineraria,  rich 
purple,  white  baud  around  eye;  J.  Y.  Murek- 
lund,  white;  Marigold,  brown-rtd;  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Allen,  deep  rose-purple;  Mrs.  Robertson, 
creamy  white,  tinged  purple;  Peter  Header 
son,  clear,  bright  yellow;  Zephyr,  yellowish 
white.  I  have  several  other  singles  of  more 
or  less  importance,  aud  some,  as  Attraction, 
ltosaliud  aud  Yellow  Gem,  that  are  not  worth 
growing. 


farm  Cconomq. 


FODDER  RACKS. 


Very  many  fanners  axe  so  situated  that 
they  are  compelled  to  let  their  stock  run  in 
open  yards,  aud  we  are  sorry  to  sav  that  very- 
many  of  them  make  no  provision  for  feeding, 
except  to  place  the  fodder  upon  the  bare 
ground;  the  consequence  is  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fodder  is  trodden  upon,  and 
thus  muddied  and  soiled  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  refused  by  the  stock,  aud  lost  to  the 
owner.  Farmers  so  situated  should  at  least 
provide  suitable  feodiug  racks,  or  boxes,  in 
which  the  fodder  can  be  placed  and  where  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  stock  to  run  over 
and  soil  it. 


We  show  such  a  rack  or  feeding  box  at  Fig. 
524.  It  is  made  six  by  six  feet,  and  will  ac¬ 


commodate  four  cattle  at  one  time.  The 
posts  in  the  corners  are  of  four-by  four-inch 
scantling,  and  are  six-and  one  half  feet  high. 
On  top  of  these  is  a  plate  two-by-four  inches, 


and  another  such  strip  is  put  in  as  a  girth  18 
iuebes  from  the  bottom,  and  this  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
cattle  eat.  The  horizontal  width  of  this  open¬ 
ing  is  15  inches,  and  it  slants,  as  shown,  to  the 
top  of  the  corner  posts.  The  boarding  on  the 
sides  is  of  one  inch  stuff,  put  on  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  a  strip  one  inch  by  four  should  be 
nailed  along  each  slanting  edge.  Each  box 
should  have  a  roof,  as  shown,  and  t his  can  be 
made  of  half-inch  stuff  tungued  and  grooved. 
A  small  eve  trough  should  be  put  under  each 
eve  to  carry  the  water  to  the  corners  and 
prevent  it  from  dripping  upon  the  stock. 

Another  and  much  better  modification  is 
shown  in  Fig.  525.  This  is  made  in  every  way 


like  the  first,  save  that  the  roof  is  so  put  on  as 
to  project  on  each  side  five  feet  beyond  the 
side  of  the  box,  thus  affording  full  protection 
from  rain  to  the  stock  while  eating.  These 
racks  cost  but  comparatively  little  money, 
and  if  well  painted  with  cheap  paint,  or  even 
whitewashed,  they  will  last  many  years; 
especially  if  always  placed  on  blocks  or 
stones  to  keep  the  sides  from  the  ground. 


ppmalogicai 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHERRY. 
PROFESSOR  j.  l.  budd. 


On  the  pi'airies  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
indeed  in  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  em¬ 
bracing  an  area  of  rich  drift  deposit,  large 
enough  to  take  in  several  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  cherry  growing  cannot  be  voted  a 
success.  North  of  the  Missouri  lino  the  early 
Richmond,  Late  Kentish,  and  English  Morello 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  recommended  listt 
and  even  these  are  short  lived  and  uncertain 
as  to  producing  paying  crops  of  fruit.  As  the 
years  go  on,  this  uncertainty  seems  to  increase ; 
except  in  a  few  favored  localities  the  foliage 
for  the  past  five  year*  ho*  shown  a  fungous 
growth  on  the  under  surface  in  August, 
causing  a  premature  falling  of  the  leaves 
and  an  imperfect  storing  of  the  cell  structure 
of  the  wood. 

Even  iu  the  Central  and  Eastern  States, 
where  the  tall  growing  sweet  cherries  and 
Dukes  are  on  the  recommended  lists,  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  cherry  is  a  favoi'ite  with 
orchardists,  except  iu  a  very  few  favored 
sections.  I  notice  that  the  Pennsylvania  hor¬ 
ticulturists  report  a  success  too  variable— even 
with  the  English  Morello— for  satisfactory 
profit,  and  the  increase  of  the  rot  of  fruit  and 
fungu*  on  leaf  is.  each  year,  more  apparent. 

In  view  of  all  this,  is  it  nut  time  to  inquire 
if  our  original  importations  of  the  cherry 
were  not  from  the  wrong  portions  of  Europe? 
Our  commerce  has  beeu  mniuiy  with  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  the  west  coast  of  Europe; 
and  the  temperature  of  all  this  region  is 
modified  by  oceanic  currents,  as  is  that  of  our 
west  coast.  In  this  equable  region  the  Mont- 
morencies,  Dulces  and  tall-growing,  sweet 
cherries  are  long  lived  and  regularly  fruitful, 
as  they  are  in  a  very  few  localities  in  this 
country  where  the  climate  is  modified  and 
evened  by  contiguity  to  large  bodies  of  water. 

If  the  horticultural  student  will  carefully 
note  the  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  abun 
dance  and  perfection  of  fruits  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  specimens  of  the  sweet  cherry  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  aud  will  then  pass  directly  eastward  on 
the  plain  to  Breslau — a  distance,  perhaps,  of 
500  miles — he  will  find  a  marked  change  in 
climate  aud  soil,  and  an  equally  marked 
change  in  the  leaf,  bud  aud  habit  of  growth 
of  the  favorite  fruits.  The  Carpathian 
Mountains  on  the  south  precipitate  mainly  the 
moisture  from  the  ocean,  while  the  common 
east  and  northeast  winds  pass  over  the  vast 
interior  steppes  from  Central  Asia.  As  to 
soil,  the  clays,  loams  and  sand  of  Belgium  are 
changed  to  a  drift  deposit  almost  identical 
with  that  of  our  Western  prairies. 

On  well-kept  estates,  and  on  the  grounds  of 
amateurs  and  specialists  from  Breslau  to  Op- 
peln,  will  be  found  it  greater  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  really  good  cherries  than  can  be  found 
south  and  west  of  Prague,  Bohemia;  but  they 
all  belong  to  Eastern  races  of  which  we  as  yet 
know  very  tittle.  Sweet  cherries  are  still 
plentiful,  but  they  grow  on  low,  round-topped 
trees  quite  unlike  those  of  the  West  and  South. 
Varieties  resembling  the  Dukes  are  also  abun¬ 
dant,  but  the  trees  are  changed  iu  habit,  leaf, 
and  fruit.  The  Morellos — hei’e  known  as  Ama- 
l-els— ax-e  low  and  round  topped  in  form,  and 
are  everywhere  common,  gi’owing  as  road¬ 
side  f  rees,  and  on  the  boundaries  of  estates.  In 


parsing  over  the  plain  on  the  cars,  the  whole 
country  is  checkered  with  the  rows  of  the 
Am  arc  1  cherry.  The  bountiful  crops  of  col¬ 
ored,  juicy  fruit,  much  richer  in  grape  sugar 
than  our  Richmond,  are  utilized  in  city  and 
country  in  ways  we  ha  ve  not  yet  learned.  In 
this  region  we  saw  no  variety  of  the  Kentish 
family,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  variety  of 
French  or  English  cherry  would  live  to  reach 
the  fruiting  stage. 

If  the  pomological  student  now  passes  east 
from  Breslau  oue  thousand  miles  to  Saratov, 
on  the  Volga,  he  will  learn  another  lesson  in 
cherry  growing,  which  he  will  not  soon  forget. 
He  is  now  in  the  rich,  black  soil  section  of 
Russia,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  only  twelve 
inches,  and  with  a  common  southeast  wind  in 
Summer  bringing  the  breath  of  the  desert, 
and  a  common  northeast  wind  in  Winter 
bringing  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  below 
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zero  in  extreme  test  years.  Even  here  we  find 
thrifty  trees  of  low-growing,  thick-leaved, 
sweet  cherries,  said  to  be  natives  of  Northern 
Bokhara ;  anil  we  find  many  varieties  of  Arnar- 
elos  with  leaves  much  thicker  than  those  at 
Breslau  uud  with  fruit  richer  in  grape  sugar. 

If  the  student  now  turns  northwest  to  a 
point  about  150  miles  east  of  Moscow,  he  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  cherry  orchards 
of  the  east  plain.  Here  he  will  see — if  in  the 
cherry  season — whole  trains  loaded  with  dark- 
colored,  small -pitted,  nearly  sweet  cherries, 
picked  from  many-stemmed  bushes  rather  than 
trees.  By  this  time — having  in  passing  east¬ 
ward  and  northward  oaten  cherries  for  over 
a  month— he  will  conclude  with  us  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  a  wide  range  to  choose  from  in  adap 
ting  the  cherry  to  the  di  Huron  t  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  continent. 

Two  years  ago  we  obtained  a  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Eastern  cherries,  and,  last 
Spring,  we  put  in  a  specimen  orchard  about 
thirty  other  sorts.  The  behavior  of  these 
plants  r  have  watched  with  much  interest;  so 
far  they  have  fully  met  my  expectations  as  to 
endurance  of  our  Winters  and  ability  to  carry 
healthy  foliage  through  our  changeable,  half- 
tropical,  Hummers,  in  the  near  future  the 
college  grounds,  and  our  many  trial  stations, 
will  tell  the  whole  story  as  to  the  truth  of  my 
present  belief  that  the  cherry-growing  region 
of  the  North-west  will  yet  extend  up  to  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

NOTES  IN  A  NORTHERN  ORCHARD. 

T.  II.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  notes 
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Longfield.  Cross  Section.  Fig.  527. 

which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  November  39 
and  December  6.  They  relate  to  hardy  apples 
such  as  are  grown  in  the  orchards  of  North¬ 
ern  Vermont  and  the  Province  of  Quebec: 

Longfikli/s  Apple  (?)  is  the  only  winter 
apple  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  im¬ 
portation,  that  has  fruited  sufficiently  with 
me  to  give  an  idea  of  its  merit.  As  shown  at 
Fig.  526,  it  is  of  the  size,  color,  form  and 
general  appearance  of  Farueuse,  but  covered 
with  a  heavy  blue  bloom.  The  stem  is  short 
and  slender,  inserted  in  a  small  but  rather 
deep  cavity.  The  calyx  is  closed  and  in  a 
very  shallow,  regular  basin.  The  core  is 
rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  apple.  The 
flesh  is  much  like  that  of  Fameuse  and  of  very 


good  quality.  Fig.  527  shows  a  cross-section 
of  it  It  keeps  well  into  March.  It  is  not 
certain  that  this  is  the  true  Longfield  (No.  161 
of  Dept.  List,)  I  have  sent  specimens  to  Prof. 
Budd  for  his  opinion.  At  ouy  rate,  it  is  ft 
productive  and  valuable  apple  of  the  i rou-clftd 
class,  lacking  only  in  size  for  market. 

Borsdorf  is  another  winter  Russian— No. 
403  of  the  Department  List.  It  has  produced 
a  little  imperfect  fruit  on  my  one  tree  this 
year.  As  growu  by  Mr.  A,  Webster,  of  East 
Roxbury,  Vt.,itis  of  small  to  medium  size, 
yellow  with  red  cheek,  of  quite  good  quality 
and  a  good  keeper.  It  somewhat,  resembles  a 
small  Ren  Davis,  but  with  brighter  colors. 

Scott’s  Winter,  Fig.  528.  This  apple, 
which  is  a  native  seedling  of  this  place,  cions 
of  which  I  have  widely  distributed  during  the 
past  16  years,  constantly  grows  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  and  is  well  reported  on,  both  East  and 
West.  It  scorns  ns  hardy  as 
Wealthy,  and  is  quite  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  not  above  medium 
jt  in  size.  It  is  a  long  keeper, 

&iv  being  at  its  best,  in  April  and 

May.  The  color  is  a  bright 
gfljgg  red,  nearly  covering  the  apple, 

and  iu  the  West  I  see  people 
are  calling  it  Scott’s  Red 
Winter.  The  stem  is  short 
— not  more  than  half  an  inch 
—  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular 
cavity.  The  calyx  is  closed. 
"p:  or  nearly  closed,  in  a  shallow 

-  but  quite  broad  basin.  Its 

flesh  is  white  with  some  stains 
of  red;  crisp,  spicy  and  of  a. 
^  ■  brisk  acidity  rather  too  pro¬ 

nounced  for  a  dessert  fruit, 
until  toward  the  end  of  its 
season.  A  cross-section  is 
shown  at  Fig.  529,  The  tree  is  very  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  its  tendency  to  over  bear  will  make 
fho  fruit  small  unless  the  ground  is  kept  rich. 
With  care  they  may  be  kept  up  to  full  medium 
iu  size.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  iron¬ 
clad  long  keepers  that  I  am  acquainted 
with. 


&\)t  i^rfrsman. 


THE  CHICAGO  AND  ST.  LOUIS  CATTLE¬ 
MENS’  CONVENTIONS. 

EDWARD  PERKV. 

Under  the  heading  “Stock  Notes,”  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  of  November  23  said, 
“It  seems  a  pity  that  the  rivalry  between  the 
cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  should  in  any 
way  injuriously  affect  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  country,  yet  to  whftt  Other  cause  except 
this  rivalry  can  be  attributed  the  holding  of 
two  national  conventions  of  stockmen  at  about 
the  same  time— one  at  Chicago,  commencing 
November  13,  and  the  other  at  St,  Louis,  com¬ 
mencing  November  17?”  Were  it.  not  that 
the  above  relates  to  a  matter  of  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  character,  as  regards  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  of  beef  ou  ouo  hand,  and  those 
of  producers  of  beef  on  the  other,  and  if  it  did 
not  appear  to  oast  an  unjust,  although  prob¬ 
ably  unintentional,  reflection  upon  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  well  known  throughout 
the  whole  country  for  their  integrity,  T  would 
not  venture  toolTer,  for  publication  in  columns 
that  are  always  crowded  with  valuable  mat¬ 
ter,  the  following  facts,  which  will  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  live-stock  in¬ 
dustry  of  America. 

\  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1880  I  began 
\  publishing  articles  outlining  a  plan  of,  and 
urging  reasons  for,  the  formation  of  a  per¬ 
manent  national  association  of  the  stock- 
men  of  the  United  States.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  these  were  the  flrst,  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  only  expressions, 
/  public  or  private,  in  favor  of  snch  an  or- 
/  gauization.  They  originated  and  were  first 
published  in  Chicago,  a  fact  thut gives  this 
city  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  what 
has  become  a  most  successful  measure. 
Other  articles  of  like  tenor  with  those 
mentioned,  followed  in  1882.  In  November, 
1883,  a  national  convention  of  stock  own¬ 
ers,  the  first  of  its  klud  ever  held  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  was  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  That  convention  was  held  in  Chicago, 
It  had  a  definite  object  and  a  permanent 
character.  Delegates  from  22  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  were  present,  representing  fairly  the 
breeding  industry  of  tile  great  Middle  and 
F.astorn  States,  and  the  grazing  interests  of 
the  West.  That  convention  elected  perma¬ 
nent  officers  and  appointed  a  committee  to  go 
to  Washington,  to  solicit  snch  legislation  as 
the  majority  of  the  stock  ownersof  the  regions 
named  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
their  herds,  upon  which  millions  depend  for  a 
considerable  part  of  their  food.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  which  have  been  widely  pub" 


harmony,  that  it  appointed  a  committee  of 
conference  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  ask  the  del¬ 
egates  there  to  joiu  the  society  already 
formed.  More  than  a  hundred  of  tho  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  attended  the 
convention  at  St.  Louis.  They  found  it  to  he 
sectional  in  character  aud  in  object,  and  not 
national.  They  found  by  tho  deliberate  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  controlling  delegates,  upon 
the  floor  of  the  convention  and  iu  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  credentials,  permanent  officers  and 
resolutions,  that  the  convention  was  held 
solely  to  express  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
cattlemen  of  the  extreme  West  and  South¬ 
west;  that  the  influence  of  the  cattlemen  of 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  was  held  to  be 


Scott’s  Winter.  Fig.  528, 


of  little  importance,  if  not  even  antagonistic 
to  the  objects  of  the  convention;  that  no  dele¬ 
gates  from  any  State  east  of  tho  Mississippi 
River  were  wanted,  and  that  such  trifling 
representation  us  would  be  allowed  to  them 
would  be  permitted  ns  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
and  not  of  right.  It  was  explicitly  declared 
to  be  a  ranchmen’s  convention,  aud  no  desire 
was  expressed  to  have  any  other  branch  of 
the  va-t  cattle  interests  of  this  country  parti¬ 
cipate.  By  the  action  of  the  convention  more 
than  200  delegates  from  the  Eastern  States, 
among  them  a  number  of  gentlemen  espe¬ 
cially  appointed  by  invitation  of  the  St. 
Louis  managers,  by  the  Governors  of  several 
States,  were  denied  scats  upon  tho  floor,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  did  not  present  written 
credentials,  although  it  Was  not  stated  in  the 
invitation  that  such  written  credentials  would 
be  required. 

Early  in  the  proceedings  at  St.  Louis  notice 
was  formally  giveu,  by  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Cattle  Growers’  Association,  that  a 
committee  of  conference  had  been  appointed 
by  that  body,  with  a  hope  that  unity  of  action 
between  the  two  conventions  might  be 
brought  about,  and  that  the  said  committee  of 
conference  was  then  present.  All  advances 
wore  rejected  by  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  at 
which  a  constitution  was  adopted  declaring 
that  the  name  of  the  permanent  organization 
then  formed  should  he  tho  National  Cattle  and 
Horse  Growers’  Association  of  tho  United 
States?,  and  that  “any  person  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  tho  live  stock  industry  may  be¬ 


tioned.  Annual  fees  are  provided  for.  Re¬ 
presentation  shall  be  by  delegates,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  associations  according  to  their  mem 
bership.  State  and  Territorial  Boards  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  have  authority  to  scud  one  dele- 
gate-at-lai  go.  Eligibility  to  membership  con¬ 
sists  in  being  directly  engaged  in  the  breeding 
and  growing  of  cattle  or  with  the  editorial 
couduct  of  the  agricultural  press,  or  in  the 
scientific  investigation  of  animal  disease.  The 
fees  are  $15  upon  admission  and  an  annual 
due  of  50  cents. 

Application  for  a  charter  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  was  made,  aud  the  asso¬ 
ciation  became  a  legally  incorporated  body, 

The  above  is  a  brief  history  of  the  movement 
that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
national  association  of  stockmen  ever  made, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  all  cattle  owners  iu  the  United 
States.  January  18,  1884,  a  circular  was 
issued  from  St.  Louis,  calling  a  cattlemen’s 
convention,  to  take  place  in  that  city  during 
the  Autumn  of  the  current  year.  That  cir¬ 
cular  was  signed  b.y  Hunter  Sc  Evans,  a  live¬ 
stock  commissiofl  firm  doing  business  in  St. 

Louis.  It  was  ulso  signed  by  six  live-stock 
companies,  including  the  Swan  Land  &  Cattle 
Company.  No  date  was  named  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  that  convention;  but  the  object  was 
stated  to  be  the  formation  of  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  of  cattlemen.  Tho  secretary  of  the 
association  formed  in  the  preceding  year,  sent 
a  written  notice  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention,  reminding  them  of  / 

tho  existence  of  that  organiza-  / 
tion,  and  offering  to  call  its  / 
approaching  second  annual  / 
meeting  In  St.  Louis,  if  they  / 
would  unite  their  movement 
with  that  of  the  permanent 
organization  he  represented. 

He  pledged  them  equal,  full 
and  fair  representation  with  \ 
the  men  already  connected  \ 

with  the  first  organization.  \ 

The  reply  was  a  refusal  to  \ 
unite  their  movement  with  \ 
the  preceding  one,  and  a  no-  ^ 
tice  that  November  17  was  '-Pv 

the  time  determined  upon  for 

holding  the  St  Louis  gather-  Scott’s  Winter.  Cross  Section 

ing.  The  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  wrote 
again,  stating  that  the  body  he  represented 
was  still  willing  to  co-operate  by  calling  their 
meeting  of  this  year  at  St.  Louis;  but  that, the 
date  assigned  would  forbid  the  attendance  of 
many  influential  breeders,  whose  connection 
with  the  several  associations  of  breeders  ol 
blooded  stock  demanded  their  attendance  at 
Chicago,  at  that  time,  it  being  the  time  when 
and  place  where  many  breeders’  associations 
hold  their  regular  annual  meetings. 

St  Louis  refused  these  overtures  and  (le- 

Tbe  secretary, 


come  a  member  of  this  association  by  paying 
to  the  Treasurer  thereof  an  admission  fee  of 
Hvo  dollurs.” 

J  submit  that  tho  terms  of  their  constitu¬ 
tion  will  admit  to  membership  and  to  a  vote, 
interests  naturally  opposed  to  the  wishes  and 
plans  of  owners  of  cattle;  that  the  Chicago 
Association  wus  honestly  formed  by  thorough 
business  men  for  business  purposes;  that  in 
view  of  the  facts  above  truly  recited,  there 


Rural  New-Yorker  pouters  and  Premium- 
Lists  are  now  ready .  Send  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  send  them  to  any  address  free  of 
charge,  postpaid. 


dined  to  select  a  later  date, 
therefore,  called  the  second  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago.  So  sincere  was  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Association  for  unity  and 
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can  he  no  question  as  to  the  priority  of  the 
association  formed  in  Chicago  on  November 
14,  and,  finally,  that  whatever  has  been  done 
to  secure  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
cattle  Interests  of  the  country  was  done  by 
the  men  who  formed  that  organization. 
Chicago,  Ill.  _ 

3niJu5l’l  Societies. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  old  American  Institute  Fanners’  Club 
was  once  recognized  as  amODg  the  great 
agricultural  educators  of  this  country,  and  its 
reports  were  sought  utter  and  copied  far  and 
wide;  but  for  several  years  it  has  had  no  in¬ 
fluence,  and  but  few  people  have  been  aware 
of  its  existence.  It  has  now  been  reorganized ; 
new  men  have  been  placed  in  control,  anti  an 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  have  it  again  placed  in 
its  former  position.  Ur.  F.  M.  Hexumer,  one 
of  its  former  most  active  members,  has  been 
made  president,  and  the  first  meeting  since 
the  reorganization  was  held  at  the  Cooper  In¬ 
stitute,  on  Tuesday,  December  9tb,  1884.  The 
room  was  crowded  to  fts  full  seating  capacity 
with  earnest,  intelligent  people. 

The  president,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
spoke  of  the  former  Influence  of  the  Club  for 
good,  and  said  New  York,  beiug  the  center  of 
a  vast,  rich  agricultural  country,  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  place  for  a  successful  farmers’ 
club;  that  the  necessity  for  correct  and  scien¬ 
tific  agricultural  knowledge  was  never  so 
great  as  at  present;  tlmt  to  profitably  manage 
a  farm  requires  as  much  brains,  business 
energy  and  careful  supervision  as  to  manage 
any  of  the  great  enterprises  of  tie  day;  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  progressive, 
must  be  thoroughly  posted  on  ail  agricultural 
subjects  and  on  science;  that  agricultural 
science  is  but  a  compilation  of  agricultural 
facts.  He  was  in  favor  of  having  agriculture 
and  horticulture  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
that  the  youth  might  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  elementary  principles  underlying  all 
prosperity. 

A  letter  was  read  asking  what  is  the  best 
dressing  for  lawns,  and  when  the  best  time  to 
apply  it.  S.  E.  Todd  answered  that  stable 
manure  bos  too  mauy  weed  seeds.  He  would 
use  bone  dust,  ashes  and  plaster,  though  both 
w  heat-bran  and  corn-meal  are  good  applica¬ 
tions.  Mr.  E.  Williams  preferred  any  good 
brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  barn  yard 
manure.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  said  that  in  his 
part  of  New  Jersey  (Little  Silver)  murl  had  a 
wonderful  effect.  The  president  bad  seen  no 
effect  from  the  use  of  marl,  but  had  from  the 
use  of  commoicial  fertilizers.  But  whatever 
is  used  on  the  lawn,  must  be  made  very  fine. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Mt  Ki»ko,  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  delivered  an  address  on  “Sheep 
Husbandry  Near  New  York.”  He  said  a  very 
important  question  to  those  owning  land  near 
large  cities,  and  especially  New  York,  is  what 
to  do  with  it  to  derive  a  profit  from  it.  Mar 
ket.  gardening  and  small-fruit  growing  are 
both  so  systematized  and  go  well  understood 
by  professionals,  that  the  farmer  cau  scarcely 
hope  to  compote  with  them.  So,  most  of  the 
land  within  50  to  75  miles  Is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  milk  for  city  consumption.  No 
other  business  requires  such  dose  attention, 
and  when  the  milk  is  put  in  cans  and  sent  to 
the  city  the  trouble  has  only  begun.  The 
dealers,  as  a  rule,  area  bad  lot,  and  happy  is 
the  farmer  that,  sooner  or  later,  is  not  swin¬ 
dled.  Even  where  the  producer  cau  market 
his  own  milk,  the  competition  is  so  close  that 
the  profits  are  exceedingly  small.  The  selling 
price  of  ordinary  farm  lands  within  75  miles 
of  this  city  are  much  lower  to-day  than  50  or  75 
years  ago. 

The  solution  to  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  our  lands  he  thinks  answered  in  sheep 
husbandry.  His  expei  ience  proves  that  it  can 
be  made  profitable,  especially  so  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  lambs  for  the  shambles.  We 
all  knowr  the  extremely  high  prices  of  early 
lambs,  and  w  e  must  follow  the  practice  which 
the  Euglish  have  adopted,  of  marketing  most 
lambs  before  they  are  one  year  old.  Tlie 
great  bug-bear  to  sheep-keeping  is  the  dog 
nuisauce,  und  even  this  cau  be  overcome  by 
putting  the  sheep  every*  night  in  dog-proof 
yards.  These  yards  can  be  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  screening,  five  feet  high,  made  of 
No.  15  wire,  the  mesties  2\<i  inches  square,  und 
it  is  no  more  work  to  drive  the  sheep  into 
these  inclosures  than  to  drive  up  the  cows  for 
milkiug,  nor  in  fact,  half  as  much,  because 
the  sheep  learn  iu  a  few  days  to  come  there  of 
themselves,  it  being  their  nature  to  seek  the 
same  fold  or  spot  to  lie  down  night  alter 
night.  Dogs  always  attack  sheep  in  the  Dight, 
and  if  placed  in  these  inclosures  at  night, 
they  are  safe.  The  best  time  for  the  lambs  to 
be  dropped,  he  has  fouud  to  be  in  February. 


The  best  breeds  he  finds  for  this  purpose 
are  common  grade  Canada  or  Ohio  ewes 
crossed  with  pure  bred  Shropshire,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  Hampshire  or  South  Downs  in  the 
order  named.  He  finds  no  profit  in  lambs 
dropped  so  lute  as  not  to  get  Into 
market  till  the  rush  of  Western  lambs 
knocks  down  prices.  The  sheep  should 
have  dry  quarters;  but  he  is  not  so  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  their  being  warm;  for  while  no 
amount  of  dry  cold  injures  a  sheep,  cold  and 
wet  combined  are  fatal.  The  sheep  should 
have  plenty  of  good  hay  through  the  Winter, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  roots,  Aberdeen 
Turnips,  rutabagas  and  mangels  to  be  fed  at 
different  seasons  in  the  order  named.  Roots 
should  not  be  fed  before  lambing,  as  they  are 
of  too  cold  a  nature,  and  tend  to  injure,  if  not 
destroy,  the  foetus  [That  has  not  by  any  means 
been  our  experience. — Edr];  but  after  the 
lamb  is  a  week  old  the  ewe  may  have  all  she 
can  eat,  together  with  a  daily  feed  of  grain. 
He  has  fed  silage  in  an  experimental  w  ay,  and 
is  much  pleased  with  It  where  sheep  are  kept 
comfortably  wurtn.  The  lambs  should  be 
marketed  at  50  pounds  weight,  and  each  year 
the  older  ewes  should  be  fattened  and  replaced 
by  younger  ones. 

Aside  from  the  profits  realized  on  the  sales 
of  lambs,  mutton  and  wool,  sheep  are  very 
beneficial  in  keeping  down  weeds  and  bushes, 
and  in  enriching  the  land.  In  fact,  you  could 
tell  a  farm,  on  which  sheep  had  been  kept, 
miles  away  by  the  extra  luxuriance  of  its 
crops,  and  the  owner  by  his  better  appearance. 
Mr.  Battersby  thought  sheep  the  most  particu¬ 
lar  and  difficult  stock  that  could  be  kept; 
they  are  so  likely  to  be  neglected;  and  neglect 
results  in  scab,  ticks,  and  loss  generally.  Mr. 
Wood — “Neglect  is  fatal  to  any  business;  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given,  if  we  would  succeed, 
hut  no  more  is  needed  in  keeping  sheep  than  in 
conducting  any  other  business.” 

Mr.  J.  T,  Lovett  showed  a  fine  collection  of 
Japan  Persimmons;  also  some  crosses  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  nallve  sorts.  All  this 
fruit  Is  handsome,  to  say  the  least.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Room  24,  Cooper 
Union,  Tuesday,  December  23,  at  1.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  will  talk  on  neglected  trees, 
and  Mr.  E.  Williams  on  pruning  the  grape. 
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A  CONVENIENT  BARN. 
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hay,  and  also  the  stock  necessary  to  consume 
that  amount  during  Winter.  In  Fig.  523  we 
6how  the  plans  of  the  different  stories.  Fig.  1 
is  the  upper  floor,  which  has  in  one  end  a 
granary,  marked  A,  10  feet  square,  and  parti¬ 
tioned  mto  bins,  as  shown:  B,  B,  are  the  hay 
mows,  each  17x100  feet.  The  driving  floor  is 
16  feet  wide,  and  can  be  used  for  storing  farm 
tools,  except  during  hayiug  time.  Fig.  2  is 
the  main  story;  A  is  the  floor,  12  feet  wide; 
B  is  a  mow  10  feet  by  82.  This  slopes  up  and 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  mow  above.  C  shows 
the  horse  stables  with  live  stalls,  each  four 
feet  wide;  I)  is  a  cupboard  for  harness;  E  and 
F  are  cattle  stables  capable  of  holding  32  head 
of  stock.  G  Indicates  two  large  pens  or  stalls, 
in  which  cows  can  run  loose;  H,  bins  for 
muck  and  sawdust,  to  be  used  for  bedding;  I, 
cellar  stairs;  J,  pump.  Fig.  3  shows  the  cel¬ 
lar;  A,  manure  and  hog  yard;  B,  sheep  pens 
sufficient  for  50  sheep;  C,  rack  for  feeding 
sheep;  D,  walk,  or  alley;  E,  stairs;  F,  storage 
room  for  implements,  or  a  part  of  it  can  be 
used  for  a  root  cellar;  G  is  the  cistern,  The 
figure*  give  the  dimensions,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  can,  of  course,  lie  changed 
to  suit  each  man’s  convenience. 


Htiscel  latte  crus. 


Every  farm  lias  its  particular  needs,  and 
every  farmer  his  particular  notions  as  to  what 
a  barn  should  be,  and  how  it  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  constructed.  Of  course,  a  grain 
or  truck  farm  of  50  acres  requires  a  barn  en¬ 
tirely  different  and  differently  arranged  from 
one  for  a  dairy  or  hay  farm  of  one,  two  or 
more  hundred  acres.  In  planning  a  barn,  we 
should  first  study  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  and  the  amount  of  money  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  invest  iti  the  building.  The  cost  of  a 
barn  does  not.  depend  so  much  upon  its  size  as 
upon  it*  finish;  and  while  we  do  not  object  to 
tine  finish  and  good  look*,  where  the  owner 
can  afford  the  expense,  we  would  not  recom- 


Bot  Fly  on  Horse?*  —  Mr.  R.  L.  Lang 
writes  us  that,  turpentine,  coal-oil  and  vine¬ 
gar,  equal  parts,  well  shaken  together,  and 
rubbed  on  the  eggs  of  the  hot  fly  on  horse’s 
legs,  will  utterly  kill  them  after  about  three 
applications.  This  is  a  safe  and  easy  remedy 
to  apply,  and  every  horse  should  be  treated, 
and  it  is  much  better  to  kill  these  pests  than  to 
have  them  get  into  the  horse’s  stomach. 


substance  to  be  used  with  knowledge  an 
judgment.  It  should  never  be  mixed  with  old 
manure  in  a  heap  at  all,  or  with  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  unless  it  is  in  the  compost  heap,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  earth,  soda,  or  plaster  is 
used ;  and  these  will  act  as  absorbents  of  any 
ammonia  liberated,  or  nitric  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  lime.  But  in  properly  con¬ 
structed  compost  heaps  lime  acts  as  an  active 
agent  to  produce  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
mass,  and  quickly  prepare  it  for  use  in  the  field. 
Also,  when  lime  is  spread  upon  newly  manured 
soil,  its  action  Is  not  wasteful,  because  the  soil 
at  once  absorbs  the  ammonia  that  is  liberated 
and  holds  it  until  it  is  finally  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  crop. 

Lime  is  a  food,  and  an  active  provider  of 
food  at  the  same  time.  It  thus  gives  the  plant 
what  it  has  in  itself,  and  all  that  it  can  draw 
from  the  soil  as  well.  In  this  lies  at  once  its 
usefulness  and  the  danger  of  using  it.  If  a 
farmer  uses  it  to  drag  from  bis  field  all  the 
fertility  contained  in  it,  as  be  would  drag  a  fish 
pond  with  a  net,  or  spend  from  his  pocket  with¬ 
out  returning  to  It,  then  he  injures  himself  by 
exhausting  bis  land;  but  if  he  gives  manure, 
plows  under  clover,  feeds  more  stock  with  his 
enlarged  crops,  and  returns  to  the  soil  the  food 
supplies  ho  has  drawn  from  it,  then  he  uses 
this  valuable  fertilizer  in  a  profitable  manner, 
and  will  find  It  the  most  remunerative  ma¬ 
nure  he  cau  use  for  the  money  spent  in  it.  The 
usual  price  of  lime  at  the  kiln  is  from  10  to  12 
cents  a  bushel  of  80  pounds  when  fresh 
burned,  or  half  that  price  for  slaked  or 
waste  lime.  The  former  is  the  cheaper. 


Barn  Plans.  Fig.  523. 

mend  any  one  to  get  in  debt  to  put  an  elabo¬ 
rate  cornice  or  a  fancy  cupola  upon  his  barn; 
make  it  substantial,  warm,  and  provide  for 
good  ventilation,  and  no  matter  how  plain  it 
is,  stock  cau  be  kept  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lane,  of  Prospect,  Maine,  sent  ns 
the  plans  of  a  barn  which  we  have  engraved, 
and  the  elevation  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig. 
522,  (p845.)  It  is  50x100  feet,  with  20  foot 
posts.  It  has  two  floors  beside  the  cellar,  and 
Is  capable  of  holding  from  125  to  140  tons  of 


The  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Fertilizer.— 
Henry  Stewart  remarks,  in  the  agricultural 
columns  of  the  Times,  that  the  best  time  to 
apply  lime  is  in  tbe  Fall,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  more  easily  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  is 
then  the  more  actively  effective.  It  is  also  a 
more  convenient  season  for  the  work  than  any 
other.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  to  draw  tbe 
lime  as  fresh  us  possible  from  the  kiln  and 
drop  it  in  tbe  field,  in  heaps  of  one  or  more 
bushels,  a  certain  number  of  feet  apart,  this 
depending  upon  the  quantity  to  be  used  per 
acre.  Thus  fqr spreading  the  following  quan¬ 
tities,  the  sizes  of  the  heaps,  and  the  distances 
apart  will  tie  as  follows; 

40  bci-liels  per  oc-rc  U  a  barbel  38  feet  apart. 

50  bushels  per  acre  Is  a  bushel  SO  feet  apart. 

60  bushel*  per  acre  Is  a  bushel  27  feet  apart. 

80  bushels  per  aero  Is  2  bushels  88  feet  apart. 

120  bushels  per  acre  Is  2  bushels  SO  >eet  apart. 
lOObushcU  per  acre  la  2  bushels  27  feet  apart. 

The  table  may  be  easily  carried  on  up  to  300 
or  more  bushels  by  a  si  mple  process  of  addition 
to  the  size  of  the  heap.  This  method  isehoseu 
because  at  33  feet  apart  tbe  heaps  are  easily 
and  accurately  spread  by  casting  the  lime 
with  a  long  handled  shovel  l&K  feet,  or  one 
rod,  in  every  direction,  and  16>£  feet  is  au 
easy  cast  with  such  a  shovel.  The  lime  having 
been  drawn  and  dropped  in  the  field,  is  left 
until  it  has  absorbed  from  the  air  or  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  rain  enough  water  to  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is  then  air-slaked,  and 
should  be  evenly  scattered  without  loss  of 
time,  because  more  water  would  make  it 
pasty,  and  it  could  not  be  evenly  spread  in 
that  condition.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  iu 
the  Spring  is  on  the  plowed  ground  or  upon 
meadows  during  tbe  present  or  next  month. 
It  should  never  be  plowed  under,  as  it  works 
downward  very  rapidly,  and  would  soon  pass 
below  the  reach  of  the  roots.  It  should  be 
harrowed  in  the  soil  along  with  the  seed,  and 
it  will  do  no  harm  if  tbe  manure  is  covered  iu 
at  tbe  same  time,  for  reasons  to  be  explained 
presently.  It  may  be  spread  directly  from 
the  wagon,  tbe  heaps  having  been  made  upon 
the  headlands  or  in  an  adjoining  field  in 
quantities  of  100  or  more  bushels. 

The  action  of  lime  upon  vegetable  matter, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  is  to  liberate  am¬ 
monia  from  it  and  to  produce  nitric  acid  by 
hastening  its  oxidation  or  decomposition  If 
mixed  with  decomposed  manure,  it  rapidly 
drives  off  the  ammonia  iu  vapor  or  gas,  aud  it 
rapidly  changes  the  nitrogen  of  raw  manure 
into  very  soluble  compounds.  Thus,  if  mixed 
with  mauure,  either  old  or  fresh,  without  pre¬ 
cautions,  it  will  soon  deprive  it  of  its  most 
valuable  properties.  This  is  so  well  under 
stood  that  there  exists  among  well-informed 
farmers  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  lime, 
under  the  impression  that  it  “eats  up  manure," 
“impoverishes  the  ground, ’’and  generally  acts 
in  a  wasteful  and  prodigal  manuer.  It  is  well 
Omf  tiila  i mnrpssiou  exists,  because  lime  is  a 


Ensilage.— Dr.  Voelcker,  the  justly  distin¬ 
guished  English  chemist,  contributes  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  a 
valuable  article  on  ensilage.  In  tbe  course  of 
this  article  be  says  that  Mr.  George  Fry  bus 
repeatedly  directed  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  allowing  green  food,  when  first 
placed  iu  a  silo,  to  attain  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  125  degree?,  and  if  possible  as  high 
as  150  degrees  F,,  before  applying  consider¬ 
able  pressure  by  means  of  weights  or  a  layer 
of  sand.  By  this  rise  of  temperature  It 
passes  through  a  process  which  he  terms 
“sweet”  or  “hay”  fermentation.  From  his 
entire  observations,  it  would  appear  that  the 
too  rapid  exclusion  of  air  by  weighting  the 
silage  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo,  prevents 
the  green  food  from  attaining  a  temperature 
of  125  degrees  F.,  below  which,  in  his  view, 
sweet  or  hay-fermentation  does  not  take  place, 
but  instead  either  lactic  or  acetic  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Good,  well  matured,  green  food  will  make 
first  class  silage  if  the  process  of  ensilage  is 
properly  carried  out.  whilst  innutritions,  im¬ 
mature  or  over  ripe  woody  grass  or  clover,  or 
similar  green  food,  by  no  kind  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  or  modification  of  the  processor  ensilage, 
can  be  possibly  converted  into  a  really  good 
food.  Ensilage  may  render  such  food  more 
palatable  and  improve  its  physical  condition, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  may  become  more 
digestible,  but  it  can  never  change  it  into 
really  good  and  nutritious  provender. 

In  1883.  Mr.  George  Fry.  of  Cbobhatn,  filled 
a  silo  with  Trifolium  iucarnatum,  “  Rough 
Gras?,”  and  “  clover  and  Rye  Grass,”  between 
the  7th  and  30th  of  June;  the  temperature 
recorded  at  the  time  of  covering  being  132 
deg.  F.,  six  feet  from  the  surface;  the  silo 
was  then  weighted  with  12  inches  of  sand. 
On  July  11th,  and  again  on  the  17th,  the 
cover  was  taken  off,  aud  the  silo  was  filled 
with  Meadow  grass  sufficient  to  replenish  the 
space  caused  by  settLing;  the  temperature  ob¬ 
served  at  these  dates  was  140  deg.  F.,  at  a 
depth  of  six  feet.  In  another  silo  filled  with 
clover  and  Rye-Grata  and  Meadow-grass  be¬ 
tween  June  30th  and  July  11th,  after  which 
the  silo  was  weighted  with  sand,  tbe  recorded 
temperatures  were,  on  July  7tb,  149  deg.  F  , 
and  on  July  14th,  158  deg.  F.  The  resulting 
silage  was  free  from  acidity,  sweet,  and  of  an 
agreeable,  fruity  odor,  much  resembling  that 
of  good  hay,  and  was  eaten  w'ith  apparent 
relish  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  In  filling 
silos,  most  writers  on  ensilage  give  directions 
which  are  based  on  Liebig's  chemical  theory 
of  fermentation;  they  recommend  the  thor¬ 
ough  consolidation  of  the  green  fodder  as  it  is 
put  in,  the  rapid  filling  of  the  silo,  aud  the 
covering  up  and  weighting  of  it  at  once,  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  fodder  to  the  oxygen  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  fermentation.  Pasteur’s  recent  in¬ 
vestigations,  however,  have  greatly  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  favor 
fermentation.  He  has  shown  that  oxygen 
itself  is  not  directly  concerned  in  the  process, 
but  that  certain  living  ferments  and  germs, 
generating  various  kinds  of  bacteria  of  fer- 
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mentation,  greatly  modify  the  character  of 
the  silage  produced. 

It  would  appear  that  a  temperature  of  about 
125  deg.  is  sufficiently  high  to  kill  the  bacteria 
which  produce  acid  fermentation,  and  if  the 
bacteria  are  killed,  and  the  silo  is  covered  and 
weighted,  the  inclosed  mass  of  green  fodder 
will  remain  sweet,  and  be  practically  pre¬ 
served  under  the  fame  conditions  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  or  meats  are  preserved  when  can¬ 
ned.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  at  once  in¬ 
telligible  that  by  less  packing  of  the  fodder 
when  put  into  the  silo,  and  extending  the 
time  of  filling  until  the  temperature  rises  to  a 
point  which  is  fatal  to  the  bacteria,  the  result¬ 
ing  silage  will  be  sweet,  and  free  from  acidity ; 
while  the  sour  silage  is  produced  by  at  once 
consolidating,  covering  up  and  weighting  the 
green  fodder,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rising  to  the  point  fatal  to  the  bacteria. 
From  these  tests  it  would  appear  that  Dr. 
Miles’s  statements  as  to  the  temperature  essen¬ 
tial  to  kill  bacteria  are  correct,  ami  that  the 
tests  made  at  Houghton  Farm  were  faulty. 

Summer  and  Winter  Work.— ‘’The  Sum¬ 
mer  Is  the  busy  season  and  is  for  work;  the 
present  is  a  more  leisure  time  and  may  best 
be  turned  to  account  by  planning  next  year’s 
campaign.’"  We  are  really  sorry  to  see  so 
good  a  paper  as  the  Farm  Journal  giving 
what,  to  us,  seems  such  poor  advice.  Taking 
six  months  for  planning  to  help  the  brains 
over  the  other  six  i9  too  much  like  the  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  the  generals  during  the  late 
war— they  spent  nearly  all  the  time  planning. 
We  think  the  farmer  should  have  his  plans  so 
arranged  that  the  Winter  is  as  well  occupied 
and  made  fully  as  profitable  as  the  Summer, 
We  use  the  Summer  in  gathering  the  mat¬ 
erials  and  in  gotting  the  stock,  and  preparing 
for  business,  and  the  Winter  we  use  in  active 
work,  converting  the  raw  material  into  beef, 
mutton,  milk,  butter,  pork  and  manure.  Six 
months’  work  and  six  months’  rest  is  by  far 
too  short  a  work  and  too  long  a  rest  spell  for 
profit,  to  muscle  or  brains.  ’Tistoo  much  like 
the  story  of  the  fat  and  the  lean  kina,  and  the 
owner  comes  out  spring  poor.  No!  no!  we 
should  give  employment  to  nearly  as  many 
men  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  We  should 
crowd  the  farm  at  all  times  to  its  full  capa¬ 
city.  _ 

Mr.  Jarkd  Topping,  of  Colorado,  is  re 
ported  in  the  Tribune  as  raising  400  quarts  of 
strawberries  on  a  plot  20  by  00  feet.  This 
would  bo  at  the  rate  of  14,520  quarts,  or  454 
bushels  per  acre.  A  prolific  country  cer¬ 
tainly  !  _ 

Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes,  in  the  Tribune,  thiuks 
that  after  two  years’ fruiting.  Fay’s  Prolific 
Currant  produces  clusters  that  surpass  the 
immense  bunches  represented  by  the  wood¬ 
cuts  that  ushered  this  new  fruit  into  notice. 
This  is  one  of  the  presents  wo  shall  give  for 
subscribers.  He  also  thinks  that  Downing’s 
Gooseberry  is  a  valuable  fruit  and  that  no 
one  can  make  a  mistake  in  planting  it. 

The  Niagara.  Grape  —Mr.  Hoopes,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Niagara  Grape,  says  that  when 
fully  ripe,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  it  has 
surprised  most  vinoyardists  by  its  productive¬ 
ness,  hardiness  and  real  good  quality,  and 
that  some  bunches  shown  him  this  year 
closely  resembled  Muscats  in  appearance. 
The  easiest  way  to  secure  one  of  these  vidos  is 
to  send  us  a  club  of  four  subscribers,  for  which 
we  will  have  a  fine  two  year-old  vine  delivered 
to  you  free. 

Huckleberry  Culture.— Mr.  D.  J.  Bcott, 
Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  tells  the  Husbandman 
that  about  fifteen  years  ago  he  transplanted 
huckleberries,  of  both  the  high  aud  the  low 
kinds,  from  a  cold,  wet  swamp  to  a  dry  gravel¬ 
ly  soil,  where  they  have  grown  taller  than  in 
their  native  spot,  and  produce  larger  and 
more  abundant  berries.  He  advises  us  to  set 
out  young  plants,  about  a  foot  high,  in  the 
Spring,  and  theu  to  mulch  them  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  plow  in  some  coarse  horse  manure 
occasionally.  They  are  slow  to  start,  but  af¬ 
ter  they  are  started  they  grow  rapidly,  both 
in  bush  and  berry. 

Keeping  Seed  Potatoes.— During  some 
years’  experience,  Henry  Stewart  has  found 
the  best  way  to  keep  seed  potatoes  is  to  select 
them  now  and  bury  them  in  the  soil,  without 
any  other  covering  or  protection,  deeply 
enough  to  secure  them  from  frost.  lu  the 
Spring,  or  as  late  as  J uly ,  they  come  out  fresh, 
succulent,  without  an  eye  started,  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  planting  as  well  as  for  eat¬ 
ing. 

Profits  ok  Middlemen.— How  much  did 
you  say  wheat  is  worth  now  in  market?  asks 
the  editor  of  the  £"arm  Journal.  From  50  to 
90  cents  a  bushel,  the  price  being  determined 
by  the  distance  from  market.  Well,  say  75 
cents  as  the  cash  the  farmer  gets  for  a  bushel 
of  the  golden  grain.  What  does  the  baker 
get?  We  will  tell  you:  he  gets  $2.85;  hence.it 


takes  $2. 10  to  pay  for  converting  a  bushel  of 
75  cent  wheat  into  breau  and  delivering  it  to 
the  consumer.  We  recently  bought  a  loaf  of 
baker’s  bread  aud  found  it  to  weigh  14}£ 
ounces:  we  baked  the  water  out  of  it,  when  it 
weighed  11  ounces;  then  we  figured  up  and 
found  the  above  result,  I.  r.,  the  farmer  gets 
75  cents  for  wheat  that  costs  him  75  cents  to 
grow,  and  the  baker  gets  $2.85  for  the  bread 
that  the  bushel  of  wheat  makes  W hat  was  it 
Washington  said  about  the  farmer’s  calling 
being  the  most  noble  employment  of  man? 

- ♦»» 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

The  illustrations  of  fruits  in  other  journals 
and  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues  present  a  sin¬ 
gular  contrast  in  size  when  compared  with 
those  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  places  before  its 
readers — the  exact  reproductions  from  nature, 
as  grown  in  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds.  It  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  thought  that  nearly  every¬ 
one  of  the  seedmen’s  and  nurserymen’s  cata¬ 
logues  quote  from  the  Rural  only  what  wo 
say  in  favor  of  new  plants,  never  wbat  we  say 
against  them.  Thus  the  Rural  is  often  made 
to  indorse  novelties  which,  in  truth,  it  posi¬ 
tively  condemned.  Accordingly  we  have 
been  amazed  to  find  that  we  have  unqualifiedly 
indorsed  the  Kieffer  Pear,  Japan  Persimmon, 
Prickly  Comfrey,  Pearl  Millet,  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats,  Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat, 
many  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  raspberries, 
grapes  and  lots  of  other  things.  Now,  when 
interested  parties  quote  the  good  of  what  oue 
says  in  his  report,  and  omit  the  bad — what  do 
you  call  it? . 

Preb.  McCann  says,  in  the  Husbandman, 
that  probably  the  quickest  way  to  change 
cider  into  vinegar  is  by  aerating— con  lucting 
very  slowly  from  one  barrel  to  another 
through  long  leaders. . 

Col.  Hoffman  thinks  that,  wilti|tbe  present 
price  of  grain  and  vegetables,  pork  can  be 
made  for  seveu  cents  a  pound.  He  thinks 
barley  worth  more  than  corn,  and  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  mixture  of  grain  with  steamed  potatoes, 


including  a  little  wheat  aud  buckwheat, 

though  a  small  proportion  of  the  last . 

Now,  cover  the  soil  for  at  least  three  feet 
around  newly  transplanted  trees  with  ma¬ 
nure.  The  grape-vine  borders  would  also 
be  helped  by  such  an  application.  Have  you 
coal  ashes?  Put  them  about  the  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes.  Prune  your  grape¬ 
vines  as  soon  as  you  can.  There  is  no  better 

time . 

Having  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  a  few  large 
plants  of  rhubarb  nicely  set  in  half-Hour- 
barrel  tubs  may  be  forced  to  grow  in  Winter, 
if  placed  near  the  furnace,  remarks  Mr.  J.  B. 

<  Hcoti .  . 

A  trek  of  the  Blenheim  Pippiu,  in  England, 
produced,  the  past  season,  42* 1.,'  bushels  of  "ap¬ 
ples.  Mr.  Meehan  asks  if  any  oue  knows  what 
iB  the  heaviest  crop  any  American  apple  tree 

has  been  known  to  produce? . . . 

The  Rural’s  advice  for  next  season:  Keep 
your  head  level  or,  in  other  words,  don’t  hill 
up  your  corn  and  potatoes.  Try  it,  and  re¬ 
port . . 

And  so  the  Rural  is  going  to  try  its  hand 
at  raising  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  on  poor  land 
another  year,  and  thus  confirm  or  remove  the 
doubts  of  those  who  say  it  cannot  be  done! 
What  will  make  the  test  more  interesting  is 
that  a  neighboring  farmer  is  fitting  about 
three  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Rural  plot, 
to  be  planted  to  potatoes,  which  will  be  raised 
in  the  usual  way.  This  laud  was  plowed  at 
the  same  time  as  ours,  and  15  tons  of  "city 
horse  mauure  were  applied  to  the  acre.  Wk 
shall  use  ’‘chemical1’  fertilizers  only.  Lot  us 
see.  Rural  subscribers  from  Maine  to  Flori¬ 
da:  from  New  Yo  k  to  California,  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  harvest.  And  theu  the 
P„URAL  proposes  to  crow,  or— to  bow  its  head 

in  sorrow  and  acknowledge  its  defeat . 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  says,  in  the  Vermont 
Watchman,  that  horse-racing  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  our  agricultural  societies  ought  to  be 
prohibited  for  the  reason  (and  this  is  not  the 
only  one)  that  the  business— that  of  breeding 
and  traiuing  fast  colts— which  the  societies 
thus  encourage,  is  a  business  from  which  no 
substantial  benefits  are  ever  realized.  The 
breeding  and  training  of  colts  for  the  race¬ 
course  is  but  a  species  of  gambling,  aud  cer¬ 
tainly  much  odium  attaches,  or  should  attach* 


to  our  agricultural  societies  for  giving  it  their 

encouragement. . . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  writing  to  the  Field 
(England),  says  that  the  late  Report  of  the 
New  York  Experimental  Station  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  experimental  and  analytical 
information,  and  bears  strong  witucss  to  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  the  director,  E. 
Lewis  Sturtevant.  Were  we  in  the  Doctor’s 
place,  we  should  feel  greatly  encouraged  aud 
gratified  upon  receiving  such  praise  from  such 

a source . . . . . . 

There  are  other  journals  as  well  as  the 
RURAL,  that  are  eareful  as  to  their  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Homestead  says 
that  most  of  its  exchanges  teem  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  newspaper  frauds  that  offer 
lottery  schemes  to  catch  subscribers.  Those 
notorious  and  unmitigated  frauds,  the  Chicego 
Globe  and  the  Cincinnati  Ocean  to  Ocean, 
were  the  first  in  the  field.  They  were  adver¬ 
tised  iu  nearly  all  the  agricultural  and  other 
weeklies  in  New  England.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  of  Chicago,  the  Illustrated  Family 
Monthly  of  Augusta,  Me ,  and  numerous 
other  publications,  are  advertising  to  distrib¬ 
ute  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  in  prizes  among 
their  subicribers.  Any  journal  that  advertises 
frauds  of  this  or  any  other  kind  is  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  fraud . 

The  Farm  Journal  thinks  that  what  this 
couutry  needs  is  to  drink  loss  beer  (and  whis¬ 
key)  and  to  eat  more  oat-meal  mush . . 

It  is  now  time  to  cover  strawberry  plants 
for  the  Winter.  If  growing  in  matted  rows, 

fill  the  space  between  them  with  mauure . 

Keep  your  apples  in  a  temperature  as  near 

29  degrees  as  possible . 

The  farmer  who  sells  at  wholesale  ami  buys 
at  retail  prices,  must  needs  buy  little  or  make 
up  the  difference  by  overwork.  The  above  is 
the  forcible  way  in  which  J  R.  Olcott  puts  it. 

The  new  thornless  black  raspberry  Spring 
field  is  said  to  be  earlier  than  any  other, as  large 
as  Gregg,  vigorous,  hardy  and  Immensely 


(See  page  844.) 

We  have  not  tried  it,  but  have  ordered  plauts 
—of  course . . . 

According  to  potato  experiments  made  in 
England,  when  the  chemical  fertilizers  were 
sown  under  the  seed-pieces  or  sets  and  covered 
with  an  intervening  layer  of  earth,  the  yield 
was  six  tons  to  the  acre.  When  the  fertilizers 
were  mixed  with  the  soil  immediately  under 
the  sots,  the  yield  was  nearly  eight  tons  to  the 
acre.  When  sown  on  the  surfuce  at  the  time 
of  planting,  the  yield  was  over  1 1  tons  to  the 
acre.  When  sown  on  fcho  surface  and  lightly 
stirred  in  with  a  fork — equivalent  to  a  light, 
harrowing— the  yield  was  over  13  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  account  is  given  in  the  London  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Gazette . . 

Josiah  Hoopes  speaks  of  several  of  the 
newer  kinds  of  grapes,  in  the  Weekly  Press. 
The  Prentiss  was  among  the  very  best  of  the 
white  or  amber-colored  grapes  with  him,  aud 
apparently  as  hardy  as  its  reputed  parent,  the 
Isabella.  The  bunch  aud  berry  are  both  a 
little  small,  but  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a 
tender  pulp . 

Mr.  Hoopes  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Marvin’s  Centennial.  It  is  of  fine,  pure  flavor, 
of  a  clear  amber  color,  and  so  translucent  that 
the  seeds  may  be  observed  by  holding  the  ber¬ 
ries  to  the  light.  It  is  very  juicy,  sweet,  with 
a  soft  pulp  and  very  thiu  skin.  The  Duchess  is 
somewhat  tender  with  him.  Ho  does  not  like 
the  Lady.  He  speaks  well  of  Brighton,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  El  Dorado  and  Niagara . . . 

Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard  fed  to  a  horse  seeds  of 
the  Dock,  Sorrel,  Daisy  and  Shepherd’s  Purse, 
and  the  refuse  was  collected.  Upon  careful 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  seeds,  un¬ 
less  crushed.  were  uninjured,  and  germinated 
readily  when  placed  in  soil  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat  aud  moisture.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  re- 
BUlfc  . 

A  writer  in  the  Husbandman  reminds 
readers  that  cabbages  not  entirely  headed, 
will  often  form  heads  if  placed,  roots  down 
ward,  in  a  pit  of  sufficient  depth  to  bring  the 
tops  of  the  leaves  just  above  the  -urface  of  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  sufficient  straw  or 
hay  to  prevent  severe  freezing.  Increase  the 
covering  as  the  weather  becomes  colder . 

Seed  cabbages  should  always^be  set  with 


the  roots  down,  as  the  stumps  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  to  be  preserved . 

Mr.  William  Parry,  of  New  Jersey,  gave 
a  carp  dinner  to  some  friends.  All  expressed 
the  opinion  that  these  fish  are  of  a  very  super¬ 
ior  quality. . . . . . 

Wk  will  gladly  send  specimen  copies  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  any  names  our  sub¬ 
scribers  may  send  us.  This  will  aid  them  in 
securing  subscriptions.  Help  the  Rural  to 
extend  its  Influence  for  1885 . . . 

The  Index  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  la  better — more  complete— than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It.  will  probably  fill  six  pages. . 

The  Western  Rural  says  that  the  paper 
Leisure  Hour  is  a  swindle  in  some  shape.  It 
refers  to  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman  as 
offering  a  $25  gold  watch  for  $5.75.  It  kuows 
of  no  such  paper.  We  presume  it  is  the 
Farm.  Field  and  Fireside  changed  to  that 
name,  of  which  W.  V.  R.  Powis  i«  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  This  person  threatened  to  sue  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  wlmt  we  said  of 
him  and  his  paper.  We  begged  him  to  do  so, 
saying  that  vve  desired  a  good  opportunity  to 
“show  him  up.”  But  he  wrote  us  instead 
an  apologetic  letter . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

XIX. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

A  town  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
upper  Willamette  Valley  is  Eugene,  123  miles 
south  of  Portland.  The  State  University  is 
located  here, and  passengers  in  the  traiu  spoke 
of  Eugene  ns  being  "very  nice.”  An  old  man 
who  alighted  at  Eugene,  but  lived  some  miles 
to  the  southward,  said  that  ho  bad  offered  his 
farm  of  a  thousand  acres  tor  83,000— much  of 
it  was  on  the  hills  and  in  brush.  His  wife, 
who  had  come  from  Illinois  six  years  before 
for  her  health — and  making  his  acquaintance 
had  married  him — said  that  she  liked  Illinois 
much  the  best,  but  that  her  health  had  been 
better  here  than  it  had  been  for  thirty  years. 
Upon  hearing  me  say  that  I  hud  not  tasted 
Oregon  butter  that  was  good,  she  answered 
that  the  butter  she  made  was  good;  but  she 
didn’t  approve  of  tho  “funcy”  way  Oregon 
butter  makers  had  of  shaping  their  butter  in 
wooden  molds  1  She  made  hers  into  rolls  and 
decorated  the  top  with  the  ladle,  and  she  got 
30  cents  a  pound  for  it  in  Eugene,  and  from 
15  to  40  cents  pur  dozen  for  her  eggs! 

The  prettiest  part  of  the  valley  1  thought 
lay  between  Eugene  and  Albany,  the  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  being  charmingly  diversified; 
but  at  almost  any  point  in  the  Willamette  or 
Umpqua,  tho  country  was  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive,  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  to  suit 
the  most  exacting, and  before  wo  had  left  tb0 
valley,  wo  had  iu  fancy  bought  a  plantation 
aud  located  ourselves  upon  it.  Our  stage  ride 
from  Albany  to  Corvallis  was  decidedly  exhil¬ 
arating.  for  the  driver  allowed  us  all  to  sit 
upon  tho  scat  with  him,  aud  ho  drove  his  four 
horses  at  a  galloping  gait,  cracking  his  whip 
with  great  gusto.  Wo  crossed  the  Willamette 
on  a  ferry  propelled  by  the  river  current 
simply.  We  hud  several  hours  of  daylight  at 
Corvallis,  which  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  more 
than  ordinary  promise.  Nearly  all  the  towns 
along  the  Willamette  have  flouring  mills, 
which  turn  tho  immense  crop  of  wheat  into 
flour  for  proportionately  cheaper  transporta¬ 
tion.  Tho  State  Agricultural  College  is  at 
Corvallis,  but  it  was  after  school  hours  when 
we  reached  tho  building,  where  wo  found  no 
ono  but  a  Chinaman,  sleeping,  There  was 
nothing  attractive  about  tho  college  —no  trees 
no  flowers,  no  beautifully  kept  grass.  The  town 
Itself  is  very  prettily  located  on  tho  river,  and 

1  saw  one  really  attractive  (lower  garden,  late 
as  it  was  in  the  season.  Throughout  the 
country  I  had  noted  the  dearth  of  wild  autumn 
flowers,  scarcely  a  stalk  of  golden  rod  or  clump 
of  purple  asters.  But  I  did  see  at  some  place 
between  Corvallis  and  Portland,  such  pretty 
pink  flowers — quite  new  to  me— blooming  by 
the  road  side,  that  when  the  train  halted  to 
take  on  water,  I  scrambled  out  and  hastily 
gathered  some. 

At  the  hotel  at  Corvallis,  wo  had  the  best 
food  we  had  while  in  Oregon;  it  had  such  a 
homelike  taste  and  we  so  much  enjoyed  it, 
that  I  ventured  to  speak  of  her  table  to  the 
landlady,  who  superintended  it  personally, 
whereupon  she  told  mo  that  her  cook  and  all 
her  kitchen  “help”  were  Chinumen;  that  she 
paid  her  cook  $10  a  week,  and  tho  two  others 
$5  dollars  each;  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  a  hotel  on  this  coast  without  Chinese 
help,  as  it  was  the  only  kind  that  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon — white  cooks  would  go  off  on  a 
drunk,  and  as  for  women,  they  couldn’t  be 
hired  at  all !  In  this  town  we  ate  of  the  fam- 
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ou8  Oregon  prunes,  finding  them  fairly  good. 
Facilities  for  properly  drying  them  have  not 
yet  become  general,  and  to  find  a  profitable 
market  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  is.  and 
must  tje,  for  some  time  to  come,  a  serious 
question  for  producers.  Jiut  so  long  as  Oregon 
and  Washington  import  butter  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  lard  and  dried  beef  from  Chicago,  there 
is  opportunity  for  that  much  improvement  at 
least.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  a  farmer  in  the  Willamette  Valley  would 
make  money  if  he  turned  his  attention  toa  va¬ 
riety  of  products— eggs,  butter,  pigs,  stock, etc. 
Some  of  the  farms  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  were  rather  better  tilled  than  any  we 
saw  on  the  east,  and  we  saw  heaps  of  manure 
in  a  few  fields,  and  apple  trees  planted  along 
the  roadside  fences.  The  fruit  raised  in  Ore 
gon  is  unquestionably  very  fine,  and  the  fame 
of  its  cherries  equals  that  of  its  plums,  pears 
aud  apples.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  a  lady 
in  Corvallis  wondered  how  people  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  managed  to  keep 
warm  during  the  long,  cold  Winters. 

As  we  neared  Portland,  the  landscape,  that 
had  all  the  way  been  attractive,  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  beauty  until  it  became  magnificent. 
The  road  winds  its  way  over  the  hills  back  of 
the  city,  aud  gradually  descends;  aud  spread 
out  below'  are  the  river,  the  city,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  with  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  8t  Hel¬ 
ens — which  is  in  Washington  Territory — loom¬ 
ing  grandly  up,  snow  white  giants— and  over 
nil  is  a  glow  of  sunset,  peculiar  to  this  coast, 
rich  and  vivid  beyond  description.  And  while 
I  am  ou  the  topic,  1  may  as  well  say  here  as 
elsewhere,  that  for  magnificent  scenery,  there 
is  some  to  be  had  from  the  bight*  of  Port¬ 
land,  unsurpassed,  aud  probably  unequaled, 
in  any  Americau  city.  The  city  itself  pleases 
me  well,  its  location,  gently  rising  from  the 
Willamette  for  some  distance,  rapidly  be¬ 
comes  holder  aud  higher;  its  business  blocks 
and  residences  are  far  superior  to  those  in 
most  cities  of  its  size— a  population  of  40,000— 
and  the  claim  is  made  that  more  wealth  is 
centered  here  than  in  any  other  city  of  similar 
extent.  Many  people  object  to  Portland  as  a 
place  of  residence  on  account  of  malaria,  aDd 
bad  water  '.drawn  from  the  Willamette  River, 
upon  w'bicb  so  many  towns  are  built.)  al¬ 
though  some  old  residents  say  such  ill  reports 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  But  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  room  on  the  hills  anil  bights  back  of  the 
city  to  live,  aud  to  draw  water  from  one’s  own 
well,  without  fear  of  malaria.  Business  is 
dull  all  over  this  coast,  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
considered  a  good  opportunity  now  to  make 
investments.  But  although  I  am  greatly 
charmed  and  fascinuted  in  some  places,  aud 
by  some  of  the  features  of  this  coast,  and 
would  be  glad  to  remain  here,  uud  make  it 
my  home,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  average 
mau,  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
and  but  little  money,  can  do  any  better  here 
than  ho  can  in  the  East;  or,  in  fact,  as  well, 
uud  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  this,  that 
my  advice  to  uny  man,  womuit  or  family  who 
arc  comfortably  “fixed,’’  and  able  to  live  com¬ 
fortably,  where  they  are,  would  be  to  stay 
there. 

The  couductors  on  the  railroads  in  this 
country  might  with  fitness  be  called  “roll¬ 
ing  stock,”  for  the  majority  of  them  have 
traveled,  in  their  way,  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  have  amussed  a  good  deal  of 
shrewd  intelligence.  We  asked  several  con¬ 
ductors  concerning  immigration,  and  the  in¬ 
variable  reply  was  that  as  many  parties  re¬ 
turned  East  as  come  here,  and  they  seemed  to 
regard  the  majority  of  persons  moving  here 
with  their  families  from  such  States  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Illinois,  as  little  short  of  fools! 
One  conductor  on  the  O.  &  C.  R .  R. ,  upon 
leurniug  that  we  were  from  the  East,  inquired 
about  the  lira  a  i.  New-Yorker.  H«-  said  he 
was  born  aud  brought  up  in  Western  New 
York, and  his  father  took  the  Rurai.  and  all 
the  old  farmers  thereabouts  thought  they 
could  not  “get  ou”  without  it.  He  had  heard 
that  it  was  now  published  in  New  York  and 
would  like  to  kuow  of  its  prosperity.  He 
kuew  this  country  thoroughly, and  he  regarded 
the  Willamette  Valley  as  the  best  part  of  it. 

During  one  of  our  sojourns  in  Portland,  we 
had  a  new  experience.  A  fine  hotel  on  an  op¬ 
posite  corner  from  the  one  we  were  stopping 
at,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  buildings.  Tbe  lire  broke 
out  about  ten  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  the 
entire  night,  and  the  danger  to  the  hotel  we 
were  in  was  so  great,  although  declared  te  be 
fire-proof,  that  all  the  guests  in  bed,  were 
aroused,  dressed  themselves,  packed  their  lug¬ 
gage,  and  remained  in  x'eadiness  to  leave  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Two  of  the  inmates  who 
had  not  been  alarmed  by  the  porter,  were 
awakened  by  the  tumult  to  find  themselves 
nearly  suffocated  by  smoke.  The  event  served 
to  make  us  cautious  in  regard  to  hotels  and 
methods  of  escape  in  case  of  tire, and  to  wish 
for  the  time  being,  that  we  were  not  “junk¬ 
eting”  over  the  country,  hut  safely  under  our 
own  “vine  and  fig  tree.” 


One  day  when  we  were  sauntering  tn  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  we  came  upon  a  little 
place  kept  by  a  German  who  had  a  number  of 
small,  white,  woolly  dogs,  which  he  had  train 
id  to  do  various  things  with  amusing  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  be  asked  us  to  sit  while  he  made 
them  display  their  accomplishments.  As  final 
proof  of  their  value  (he  a^ked  $10  each  for 
them)  he  said  they  would  cure  rheumatism, 
and  proceeded  to  tell  us  of  a  severe  attack  he 
had  suffered  in  his  shoulder,  and  which  he  had 
cured  iu  a  short  time  by  haviug  oue  of  his 
dogs  sleep  lying  against  his  shoulder.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  quite  a  disquisition  as  to  the  curative 
power  of  animal  heat  as  applied  to  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  seemed  to  ;think  that  the  use  to 
which  dogB  and  even  cats  might  be  applied  in 
relieving  this  painful  rnuludy,  was  by  uo 
means  appreciated. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Missouri. 

Rocky  Comfort,  McDonald  Co.  Nov.  29.— 
Wheat  and  oats  were  good  crops  here.  Pota¬ 
toes  turned  out  a  light  crop.  Fall-sown  wheat 
looks  well— areu  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Hay  a  medium  crop.  s.  e.  m. 

Nebraska. 

Inland,  Clay  Co.,  Dec.  4. — Prices  of  grain 
are  very  discouraging ;  wheat,  40  cents;  oats, 
15  cents;  corn,  13  to  14  cents;  potatoes,  30 
cents.  Weather  fine;  no  snow  yet.  c.  a,  h. 

Hastings,  Adams  Co.,  Dec.  3.—  Away  out 
in  Central  Nebraska,  wrhere  not  long  ago  the 
Great  American  Desert  was  located,  farmers 
are  now  living  and  prospering.  Farms  are 
well  improved;  and  there  are  fine  buildings: 
fine  groves  of  timber  aud  fruit  trees  are 
started,  the  latter  beariug  considerable  fruit 
now.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  sheep  of  all  the  best  breeds.  Corn 
this  5'ear  was  very  fine — 40  to  75  bushels  per 
acre;  wheut,  15  to  38;  oats,  3&  to  60;  pota¬ 
toes  and  all  root  crops  were  a  success.  There 
is  not  much  numiug  water;  wells  bored  85  to 
130  feet  deep  afford  an  abundant  supply 
pumped  by  wind  mills.  These  wells  never  fail 
in  the  driest  time.  8o  with  a  large  cistern 
full  for  use  when  the  wind  does  not  blow,  we 
are  never  in  want  of  stock  water  of  the  purest 
and  best  kind.  Many  of  our  best  stock  raisers 
take  the  Rural  New  Yorker  here.  Hog 
diseases,  for  the  first  time,  aro  sweeping  off 
many  hogs.  1  thiuk  farmers  err  in  keeping 
hogs  year  after  year  in  the  same  lot,  feeding 
only  dry,  hard  corn— no  green  feed.  Some 
men  never  give  their  hogs  salt.  We  burn 
cobs  here,  and  I  t  ake  tbe  ash-pan  with  plenty 
of  salt  to  the  hogs  every  morning.  This,  to 
some  extent,  remedies  the  ill  effects  of  the 
corn.  Oue  good  farmer  w  as  reported  to  have 
lost  all  his  hogs  w  i til  cholera.  j.  w.  f. 

New  York. 

Rusiiville,  Yates  Co.,  Dec.  4.— My  report 
of  this  locality  is  not  very  encouraging,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain  when  we  hear 
of  so  many  counties  in  this  State  that  are 
worse  off.  Crops  of  all  kinds  were  very  fair, 
considering  tbe  drought  that  lasted  nearly  all 
Summer;  but  prices  for  all  kiuds  of  cereals 
and  vegetables  are  very  low  compared  with 
those  of  former  seasons.  Fail  wheat  is  looking 
well.  Tne  weather  is  tine  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  with  no  suow  or  rain.  Some  farmers 
are  hauling  water  quite  a  distance  for  use, 
as  wells  hereabouts  are  nearly  all  dry.  This 
is  the  smallest  county  in  the  State,  but  a  very 
productive  one.  The  apple  crop  wras  good, 
but  brought  hardly  euough  to  pay  for  pick¬ 
ing,  selling  for  a  dollar  per  barrel.  Business 
of  all  kinds  is  depressed  and  no  prospect  of 
its  being  any  better.  w.  H. 

- m - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Iowa. 

Davenport,  Scott  Co.,  Dec.  3.— The  Rural 
tomatoes  were  splendid— never  saw  finer. 
The  peas  did  well.  The  flowers  were  nice. 
The  Rural  L'nion  Corn  did  well,  but  1  thiuk 
tbo  grain  is  too  hard.  1  saved  seed  of  the 
Shoe-peg  Corn  sent  last  Summer, aud  planted  it 
this  Spring,  and  it  doesn’t  look  like  the  same 
corn;  the  cars  are  nearly  twice  as  large  aud 
nearly  all  a  little  mixed  with  yellow.  The 
Blush  potatoes  have  turned  out  well,  beiug  of 
large  size;  the  eyes  are  a  little  deep  aud  the 
flesh  not  as  white  as  that  of  some  others,  but 
the  quality  is  excellent.  Hurrah  for  the  R. 
N.-Y. !  J.  E. 

Michigan. 

East  Saginaw,  Sagiuaw  Co.— The  frost, 
May  28,  destroyed  everything  except  the 
Rural  Corn:  that  was  fully  four  inches  high 
and  went  down  with  the  rest;  but  in  spite  of 
all  the  drawbacks,  it  matured  a  good  half 
bushel  of  good  ears,  sound  euough  to  plaut 
next  year.  1  am  pleased  with  it  because  it 
matures  so  early.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Peas  matured 
with  Ferry’s  First  and  Best.  The  oats  were 
green  when  the  frost  stopped  them.  The  flow  ¬ 
ers  were  very  nice.  a.  m.  f. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  in 
onr  advertising  oolunms.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.)  _ 

EFFECTS  OF  PLOWING  LAND  EARLY. 

A.  W.,  Van  Buren,  Fa.— On  the  land  aud 
wheat,  what  will  be  tbe  effect  of  plowing  laud 
in  August  and  leaving  it  until  the  middle  of 
September  under  a  scorching  sun?  2.  What 
would  be  the  effects  of  deep  plowing  ?  3.  Wbut. 
influence  would  manuring  bnvo  upon  it? 

A  ns. — We  plow  land  for  two  purposes — to 
kill  tbe  weeds  aud  prepare  it  for  growing 
the  crop.  Of  the  elements  needed  for  the 
production  of  a  crop.oDly  one — nitrogen— will 
in  any  appreciable  quantity  wash  outer  evap¬ 
orate  from  the  soil.  This  element  will  always 
evaporate,  w  hen  in  the  proper  condition,  when 
the  soil  is  “raw'  that  is,  not  covered  with 
some  vegetation.  For  this  reason  land  plow¬ 
ed  in  August  will  lose  more  or  less  nitrogen 
from  its  surface  before  the  crops  sown  in 
September  will  be  large  enough  to  take  up 
and  save  all  that  comes  within  their  reach 
But  we  must  fit  the  laud,  and  August  is  not 
too  soon  to  plow'  so  as  to  be  able  to  properly 
tread,  roll  and  pack  down  the  lower  soil,  and 
properly  reduce  or  “fine”  the  surface  soil,  and 
what  we  plow  down, should  take  with  it  more 
nitrogen  by  far  than  would  escape  before  the 
plants  are  grown  after  seeding.  2.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  of  tbe  soil  and  the 
depth  at  which  it  has  been  previously  plowed. 
To  take  a  field  that  had  never  been  plowed 
more  than  four  or  five  iuches,  and  plow  it 
nine  inches  deep  would  result,  probably,  and 
certainly  if  a  stiff  clay,  iu  a  very  small  crop; 
aud  if  u  quicksand,  with  a  surface  soil  oniy, 
three  or  four  inches  deop,  iu  uo  crop  at  all. 

3.  If  properly  manured  it  would  result  in  a 
very  deep,  rich  and  productive  soli.  The  true 
theory  and  practice  of  plowing  an  ordinarily 
deep  soil  is  to  plow  each  time  a  little  deeper— 
say  H  to  inch  than  ever  before,  until  the 
soil  is  from  seven  to  nine  inches  deep. 
Different  crops  also  require  different  depths 
of  soil.  We  know'  of  some  very  productive 
soils  that  are  not  over  five  iuches  deep, and  are 
never  plowed  more  than  that  depth.  Iu  fact, 
it  matters  not  much  how'  shallow  the  soil 
is  plowed — provided  it  be  not  less  than  three 
inches— if  to  that  depth  it  is  kept  abundantly 
supplied  w  ith  plant  food. 

A  CONCRETE  WALL,  ETC. 

G.  F.  F.,  Manitowaning,  Ont. — 1.  Who 
makes  machines  for  lifting  and  drawing  large 
rocks?  2.1s  there  a  machine  forgathering  small 
stones?  3.  My  bouse  is  of  logs,  lined  with  nar¬ 
row  planed  aud  matched  pine,  would  it  be  un¬ 
healthy  or  damp  if  1  tear  out  the  chinking  and 
till  in  solidly  withcement;or  would  it  be  best  to 
leave  the  chinking  and  build  up  four  or  more 
inches  of  concrete  outside?  4.  How  shall  I 
mix  the  concrete? 

Ans. — 1.  Write  to  the  St.  Albans  Foundry 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  for  circular.  2.  Yes;  a 
good,  quick  boy  or  mau,  with  a  flve-tined 
fork.  This  is  a  good  one,  and  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  one  we  know  of.  3.  We  should  expect 
that  filliug  cement,  us  it  would  be  damp, 
against  the  lumber,  would  make  it  warp  and 
get  out  of  shape.  Wo  should  much  prefer  the 
outside  shell.  4.  Mix  sharp,  clean  sand  and 
quick-lime  in  the  proportion  of  four  of  sand 
to  one  of  lime;  place  boards  or  planks  secure¬ 
ly  iu  front  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
logs;  they  cun  rest agaiust scantlings  or  poles 
planted  iu  the  ground  and  firmly  braced,  A 
trench  should  be  first  dug  deep  enough  to  be 
below  frost,  and  four  inches  wider  than  the 
lining,  and  this  should  be  filled  a  little  above 
the  surface  tf  the  ground  with  stones;  then 
place  a  row  of  boards  or  planks  on  edge  aud  fill 
in  with  the  mortar  made  quite  thin;  then  into 
this  work  all  the  small  stones  you  can— the 
more  the  better— working  them  down  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Go  all  around  in  this  way  and 
when  it  has  firmly  set  or  hardened,  raise  the 
boards  and  fill  in  another  course.  The  con¬ 
crete  will  be  as  hard  as  stone  and  lust  as  well. 

RATION  FOR  BUTTER:  ABOUT  BEES,  ETC. 

W.  C.  H  ,  North  Grafton,  Mass.—l.  What, 
and  how  much  should  be  fed  to  a  cow  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  yield  aud  best  quality  of  but¬ 
ter?  2.  What  ought  a  young  Ayrshire  calf  to 
be  worth,  and  where  cau  one  be  bought?  3. 
What  are  the  best  kinds  of  bees  worth  per  col¬ 
ony,  and  what  is  the  best  hive? 

Ans. — 1.  An  excellent  ration  for  a  cow  fed 
for  butter  is  four  pounds,  or  two  quarts,  at  a 
meal,  of  a  mixture  of  fine  corn-meal,  300 
pounds;  fine  wheat  bran,  200  pounds;  aud 
new-process  oil  meal,  100  pounds:  this 
may  be  given  twice  a  day  iu  cut  hay  wetted 


(about  half  a  bushel,)  and  at  noon,  dry.  This 
is  high  feeding,  but  it  pays  with  good  cows. 
The  ration  should  not  be  given  in  full  at  first, 
but  be  gradually  increased  from  one-half  to 
begin  with.  2.  A  good  Ayrshire  heifer  calf 
may  be  bought  for  about  $50,  upwards;  per¬ 
haps  less  Oue  can  be  had  from  Ormiston  & 
Jardine,  Cuba;  Geo.  H  Bell,  Rome:  H.  W. 
Dewey,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y.,or  of  J.  O.  Ma- 
gie  &  Sons,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  3.  It  is  almost 
universally  conceded  that  the  Italians  are  the 
best  bees  in  general  use.  Ten  dollars  a  colony 
is  not  too  much  for  them;  but  if  black  bees 
cau  be  secured  for  three,  or  even  two.  dollars 
a  colony  less  (and  they  generally  can)  it  is 
better  to  take  them,  ns  they  can  be  Italianized 
for  less  than  the  difference  in  cost,  and  in  the 
operation,  the  novice  will  gain  valuable  expe¬ 
rience.  Hives  with  movable  flames,  like  the 
1  .angst  roth,  are  best.  If  bees  can  be  procured 
iu  such  hives  as  oue  intends  to  use,  they  will 
be  worth  as  much  more  than  if  in  any  other 
lii  ve,  as  it  will  cost  to  make  the  hive  and  trans-* 
fer  the  bees,  and  this  will  certainly  be  as  much 
as  two  or  three  dollars,  U uless  the  bees  are  in 
such  hives,  it  would  be  best  to  buy  them  in  box 
hives  and  trausfer  them  to  the  other  kinds, 
as  bees  in  box  hives  can  be  bought  at  reduced 
rates. 

OVERFEEDING  A  COW  FOR  MILK. 

S.  F.  M.,  Keene,  N.  //.—My  four  year  old 
Jersey  cow  dropped  a  calf  four  weeks  ago. 
She  cleaned  well  and  eats  well,  but  she  gives 
only  six  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  though  last 
year  she  gave  seven  quarts  per  day  for  eight 
months.  She  went  dry  four  weeks.  Her  udder 
is  fleshy,  not  caked ;  she  does  not  milk  dow  n. 
Last  year  she  ate  heartily  of  shorts,  now  she 
will  not  touch  them,  while  she  prefers  corn¬ 
stalks  to  good  hay;  what  should  be  done  for 
her? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  probable  this  cow  was  in¬ 
jured  by  feeding  on  shorts  liberally  last  sea¬ 
son.  This  would  have  the  effect  to  make  the 
udder  fleshy  and  obliterate  the  secretive 
glands.  Her  repugnance  to  shorts  shows  that 
she  was  overfed  with  them.  Had  the  shorts 
been  mixed  with  au  equal  quantity  of  bran, 
the  effect  might  have  been  different.  It  would 
be  well,  now,  to  give  a  dose  of  oil— a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  or  laid  oil,  r«|>eated  the  third  day 
— to  relieve  the  overtaxed  digestive  organs; 
then  give  daily  a  small  feed  of  cut  hay  wetted 
and  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  fine  corn- 
meal  and  fine  bran,  to  which  a  small  handful 
of  salt  and  as  much  powdered  calisaya  bark 
are  added.  A  warm  bran  masb,  or  a  few'  sliced 
carrots,  would  help  to  restore  the  milk  pro¬ 
duct. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  I’IGS. 

J.  MoG.,  Methuen,  Maas.— Two  of  my  seven, 
months-old  pigs  wore  taken  sick ;  they  would 
not  eat;  they  frothed  a  little  at  the  mouth; 
but  I  could  not  open  their  mouths;  they  were 
just  as  if  look  jawed.  They  died  withiu  24  to 
30  hours  from  the  first  attack.  What  was  the 
matter? 

Ans.— The  matter  was  congestion  of  the 
brain,  caused  probably  by  indigestion  aud 
constipation.  Pigs  need  watching  in  this 
direction,  and  if  the  bowels  are  not  acting 
freely,  some  linseed  oil  should  bo  given  iu  the 
food,  or  a  mess  of  linseed  cake  meal  gruel 
should  be  given  with  10  grains  of  podophylliu, 
repeated  the  third  day.  But  by  care  there 
will  be  no  need  of  medicine:  a  change  of  food 
will  set  things  right.  A  few  meals  of  turnips, 
boiled  and  given  nearly  cold,  will  be  excel¬ 
lent,  and  if  given  once  a  week  during  the 
Winter,  would  often  save  trouble  with  the  pigs. 

PUSTULAR  FRUITION  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  S  ,  Afhli'U,  Utah.— From  four  to  six  boil¬ 
like  eruptions  appear  and  break  near  the  eye 
of  my  horse,  then  dry  up,  but  after  a  week  or 
so,  swell  up  aud  break  again.  What  should 
be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — The  horse  is  out  of  condition  and 
needs  medicine  to  purify  the  blood.  No  out¬ 
ward  application  will  relieve  any  pustular 
eruption.  One  might  as  well  try  to  smother 
a  fire  by  piling  on  shavings  and  kerosene  oil. 
The  cause  must  be  removed.  Give  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil;  then  two  drams  of  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash  daily  for  two  weeks.  If  the  chlorate  of 
potash  cannot  be  procured  easily,  give  one 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily;  if  this 
salt  is  not  easily  obtained,  give  four  ounce 
doses  of  common  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts 
Wash  tbe  pustules  with  warm  water;  dry 
them  aud  paint  them  over  with  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  daily. 

THE  GREGG  RASPBERRY. 

A.  S.  F.,  Mitchell,  hni. — Is  the  Gregg  Rasp¬ 
berry  subject  to  blight  or  not?  A  few  in  my 
garden  did  not  do  well  the  past  season.  They 
would  grow  thriftily,  and  I  would  pinch 
them  back,  and  just  as  I  “would  get  a  nice 
fruiting  bush,  about  two  to  three  feet  high, 
the  leaves  aud  wood  would  all  turn  black  and 
die.  I  haven’t  a  single  fruiting  cane  now— all 
dead  down  to  the  roots. 

Ans.— Now  that  is  just  the  way  the  Gregg 
behaves  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  At  first  we 
thought  it  was  uot  hardy'. 
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Miscellaneous. 


C.  S.  C.,  Sweetsbunj ,  Canada. — 1.  In  plant¬ 
ing  corn  on  closer  sod,  should  the  ground  be 
manured  with  barn-yard  manure?  The  farm¬ 
ers  here  claim  it  would  not  be  safe  to  risk  a 
corn  crop  ou  clover  alone.  An  old  farmer 
who  has  tried  clover  says  he  never  could  plow 
under  all  the  clover.  2.  Are  the  Black 
Champion  Oats  for  sale;  8.  In  sheltered 
places,  the  ground  here  thaws  as  early  as 
Aprd  1st;  would  it  be  safe  to  plant  early 
garden  peas  then  ?  4.  How  deep  should  corn 
be  j»l  Mi  ted  in  drills'  5.  Which  is  the  best  feed 
for  sheep:  barley,  corn  or  oil  cake,  and  how 
much  should  he  given  each  sheep — they  rre 
fed  on  Timothy  bay?  (>.  Can  a  briar  rose  be 
crossed  with  other  roses?  7.  W.  S.  Weld, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  ‘’nurseryman,”  has  a 
dollar  of  mine  sent  for  strawberry  plants;  but 
several  letters  have  failed  to  induce  him  to 
send  mo  either  the  plants  or  the  dollar.  8.  Is 
it  a  good  plan  to  feed  sulphur  to  cattle  in 
Winter  as  a  preventive  of  lice.  9.  In  plowing 
sod  for  potatoes,  should  the  manure  bo  plowed 
under  or  scattered  in  Spring  and  harrowed  in? 

ANS. — 1.  Soil  so  rich  as  to  grow  clover  so 
large  that  it  canuot  be  plowed  under,  should 
raise  a  good  crop  of  corn.  We  should  much 
prefer  to  cut  the  clover,  feed  it  to  some  stock 
with  plenty  of  grain,  and  return  the  manure 
to  the  land,  thau  to  plow  down  the  clover.  It 
is  worth  nearly  as  much,  and  if  fed  with 
pleuty  of  grain,  much  more  as  manure,  after 
than  before  it  is  fed.  2  They  will  be  offered 
for  silo  by  seedsmen  next  Spring;  but  they 
are  pretty  late,  except  where  the  season  is 
long.  3.  You  will  be  safe  in  pluuting  them 
4  Plant  the  same  depth  as  for  hill-planting. 
5.  Barley  or  earn,  and  oil  cake  meal,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  of  barley  or  corn 
und  one  of  oil  meal.  If  for  fattening,  com¬ 
mence  feeding  very  lightly,  and  gradually 
iu crease  the  amount  to  all  they  will  eat,  and 
if  they  are  t.0  be  fed  more  than  13  weeks,  they 
should  have  u  ration  of  some  green  food  at 
least  twice  each  week,  it  would  be  better 
everyday.  If  for  store  use,  feed  enough  so 
they  shall  not  fall  off  in  flesh.  6.  They  cau, 
no  doubt,  be  crossed,  if  they  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  7.  We  are  afraid  he  is  a  fraud. 
8.  No;  if  enough  is  fed  to  have  any  effect,  it 
has  two  much  of  a  medicinal  effect.  Better 
keep  them  clean  and  card  occasionally.  9. 
Much  better  scattered  after  the  sod  is  plowed 
down,  and  harrow  and  cultivate  in. 

P.  V.  S.,  Ued  Bank,  N.  J.— What  is  the 
best  way  and  time  to  manure  an  asparagus 
bed?  (field  culture.)  It  is  now  hilled  up— tops 
not  cut  off.  Last,  year  we  used  two  tons  of 
Lister’s  fertilizer,  putting  it  on  the  hill  after 
plowing  it  open.  What  bind  of  manure  will 
be  the  best  now? 

Ans  — A  liberal  application  of  coarse  stable 
manure  put  on  now  will  enrich  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  plants.  Salt  and  super¬ 
phosphates  may  be  applied  with  good  results, 
in  the  Spring. 

T.  IS.,  Monturf Ih i,  lit.—  How  thick  was  the 
mulch  on  the  potatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  was  it  raked  off  before  digging? 

Ans  — The  mulch  was  of  cut  hay  about 
two  inches  thick  spread  in  and  across  the 
trenches  after  the  seed  pieces  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  inches  of  soil.  The  fertilizers 
were  strewn  upon  the  hay  and  the  trenches 
then  filled  with  the  soil  taken  out  ot  them. 

IF.  C.,  Chariton,  Ohio. — How  should  our 
Amaryllis  vittata  be  cared  for? 

Ans.— Plunge  it  out  of-doors  iu  Summer, 
keep  it  moderately  dry;  iu  Fall  before  frost 
comes,  lift  and  bring  indoors  and  keep  nearly 
quite  dry  and  cool  (a  minimum  of  40°)  during 
Winter.  In  Spring,  give  it  a  little  more 
water  aud  introduce  it  to  warmer,  sunnier 
quarters.  When  active  growth  sets  iu,  water 
liberally. 

O.J.,  Orange  tulle,  Out.  Canada,— W  hat  re¬ 
liable  commission  firm  iu  New  York  City  will 
sell  eggs  ou  consignment?  2.  How  can  I  learn 
the  price  of  eggs  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year? 

Ans. — 1.  E.  O.  Ward,  279  Washington  St. 
2.  The  prices  are  given  every  week  iu  the 
market  reports  of  the  Rural. 

II.  (r.  C. ,  l.r.ri iitjtun.  Kg  — What  are  the 
names  of  prominent  dairymen  iu  New  York- 
State  from  whom  I  might  get  prices  and  des 
crlptious  of  calves? 

Ans.— O.  S.  Blodgett,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ; 
Harris  Lewis,  Franktord,  N.  Y. ;  F.  D.  Curtis, 
Charlton,  N.  Y. 

hi.  Midland,  Mich. — What  is  the  best  hedge 
plant  for  this  section?  It  must  be  harexy, 
strong  enough  to  turn  cattle,  aud  be  kept 
feet  high  wheu  full-grown? 

Ans, — All  things  considered,  we  should 
choose  the  ornamental  Japan  Quinces — Pyrns 
J  aponica. 

Will  J.  H.  Rhoads  who  sends  three  subscrip¬ 
tions,  please  send  his  address. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  W.  G  ,  Waynesboro,  Pa.— I,  too,  can¬ 
not  see  the  application  of  the  old  saying, 


“penuy  wise  and  pound  foolish,”  to  manuring 
in  the  hill  for  corn  or  other  plants.  We  put 
manure  in  the  hills  to  give  “the  plant  a  start” 

— just  so.  A  vigorous  plant  will  shoot  its 
roots  and  rootlets  more  lustily,  and  thus,  bav- 
iug  more  feeders,  will  he  able  to  secure  plaut 
food  where  a  poor  plant  will  nearly  starve. 

A  strong  plant,  well  rooted,  will  be  able  to 
use  thi  water  from  rainfall  or  irrigation  to 
advantage,  while  evaporation  will  deprive 
the  poor  plant,  poorly  rooted,  of  the  same 
benefit. 

R.  N.-Y. : —  It  is  true  the  corn  plant  vigor¬ 
ously  started  has  the  advantage  of  one  that 
begins  life  otherwise.  But  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  larger  and  more  vigorous 
the  plaut,  the  more  food  it  needs.  When  aud 
after  the  ears  set  is  the  time  wheu  it  most 
needs  food.  The  roots  then  extend  from  row 
to  row  or  hill  to  hill.  The  plants  manured  in 
the  hill  alone  are  provided  with  the  least 
food  wheu  it  is  most  needed.  Iu  the  one  case 
you  have  a  fat  infant  which  is  starved  as  it 
grows  older;  iu  the  other, a  somewhat  delicate 
infant,  that  is  well  fed  afterwards.  The  right  | 
way.  however,  is  to  spread  manure  enough  to 
supply  an  abundance  of  food  during  all  stages  ' 
of  life. 

M.  II ,  Warren,  Ohio, — In  the  Rural  of 
November  29,  "Stockman,”  speaking  of  the 
fuss  made  about  contagious  diseases  of  live 
stuck,  and  the  means  already  taken  to  suppres- 
them,  says:  "It  is  time  for  stockmen  to  take 
the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  out  ot 
Government  control:  for  there  has  been  no 
instance  in  history %ot-  any  Government  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  management  of  private  business 
without  making  a  mess  of  it.”  How  can  the 
stockmen  take  the  suppression  of  contagious 
diseases  into  their  own  hands?  Each  mau 
who  owns  diseased  animals  might,  it  is  true, 
slaughter  or  strictly  quarantine  them  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbors;  but.  all  experience  iu 
this  and  other  countries  goes  to  prove  that 
very  few  stock-owners  are  so  public-spirited 
as  to  be  willing  to  incur  a  personal  loss  for  the 
advantage  of  others.  Before  the  average 
stock  owner  will  consent  to  lo*o  an  ailing 
beast, he  will  try  to  cure  it,  or  will  sell  it  alive  or 
dead.  If  stockmen  form  associations  for  the 
suppression  of  these  diseases,  such  associations 
cau  have  no  authority  beyond  the  influence  of 
public  opinion;  and,  how,  therefore,  are  they 
to  enforce  any  regulations  they  may  have 
formed? 

Is  the  suppression  of  a  contagious  disease 
that  threatens  enormous  injury  to  the  live¬ 
stock  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  a 
“private  busims?”  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
bands  that  the  protection  of  the  people  agaiust 
contagious  diseases  is  the  duty  of  the  public 
authoiities;  lienee  quarantines  against  yellow 
f  ever,  cholera,  etc. ;  aud  the  Isolation  of  pati¬ 
ents  suffering  from  small  pox  aud  other  danger¬ 
ous  contagious  diseases, in  cities;  the  embargo 
ou  rags  from  cholera-infected  countries,  etc. 
— why  should  it  not  bo  likewise  the  duty 
of  the  public  authorities  to  protect  the  people’s 
property  from  threatened  loss  of  stupendous 
extent?  In  whut  country  in  the  world  huvo 
private  parties  ever  stamped  out  or  even 
checked  any  contagious  diseases  among  men 
or  beasts?  A  week  or  two  ago,  the  cable  in¬ 
formed  us  that, for  the  first,  time  i u  many  years, 
Great  Bn  ain  was  entirelyjfree  from  rout  arnl- 
mouth  disease  among  its  live  stock:  was  free¬ 
dom  secured  by  private  co-oporafciou  or  by 
governmental  action?  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the 
energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  effect  this  end,  caused  a  great  deal  of 
discontent  among  a  large  proportion  of  stock¬ 
men?  Could  Great  Britian  have  over  been 
freed  from  the  plague,  by  the  action  of  pri¬ 
vate  parties?  Vet  combination  among  stock¬ 
men  would  be  much  more  eusily  formed  and 
influential  there  than  here,  owiug  to  the 
smaller  sizo  of  the  country,  the  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  the  stock-owning  interests,  and 
the  absence  of  special  sectional  interests. 
Again  1  ask  how  can  stockmen  take  this  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  the  control  of  the  Government; 
bow  can  they  conduct  it  themselves,  aud  is 
the  suppression  of  a  widespread  disease  that 
threatens  an  appalling  public  calamity  a 
•‘private  business?” 


COMwnmcATioas  kbckivko  eon  this  wkkk  kndiru 
Saturday.  Dec,  13. 

W.  P.  U.-K.  a.  Y.-G  H.  C.-J.  L.  H.-J.  A.  E.,-J. 
M.  8.-E.  P.  E.  T.  H.  -M.  W.-L.  K.  fi  ,  thanks. --G,  (3. 
-H.  S.  -  .7.  M.  R.-O.  P.  O.-E.  A.  R.-J.  H.  S.-C.,  Ger¬ 
man,  thanks  -M  I*’.  S.—  M.  A.— E.  B.— H.  E.  M.—  M. 

P.  W.-P.  MKi.  N.  G.-U.  E.  M  — H.  S.  — K.  M.-T.K. 
A.  W.B.— C.  W.  U.— ,J.  S.  P  ,  thanks  tor  suggcMifon. 

O.  H  .  A.-S.  E.  VV.-K.  M.-K.  K.-J.  W.  E.  J .  B.  L. 

J.  L.  B.  R  8.-C.8.  A.— J.  L.  B.-J,  H.  W.,  thanks, 
yes.— D.  H  — H.  l).  E.— s. E.  M-— J.  a.  T.,  thanks.— H. 
M.  Y.— F.  H.,  thanks  -C  A.,  thinks  -  J  B.M  ..thanks. 
\V.  S.,  thanks. -C,  8.  CL— M.  S.-G.  K.  P.-G.  VV.-O. 

V. ,  yes.  C  C-,  they  arc  frauds,— W.  H.  K.  A.  W. 

A.  W.  .1.  B.  ,7.  M.-T.  II.  II  A.  8.  P.-J,  IV,  E.-G. 

W.  U  -J.  C„  thanks. -S  II.  MeG.-H.  A.  C  -,T.  B.— E. 

P.  K.-W.  H.  P  -J.  8.  W.-  N.  L,  \V.— E.  B.  8.-  W.H. 
— W.  E.  J.— 8  R  S.  A  N.  P.-.M.  P.-u  II.  S.,  the  first 
Rural  in  January  will  give  give  the  Information 
you  desire.  (•.  8.,  I  hanks. -U.  8.  A.  A.  C.,  thanks.  - 
A.  J.C  -A.  A  P.-C.  E.  P.-H.  A.  C.-R  W.  D.-T.  S. 
thauks.-T  B  B.-B.  S.-E.  D.  L.  Sl.-L.  J.  T.—D.  B. 
-J.  R.  S.,. thanks. -J.  D.  R.-M.  W—B.  H.  C.,  thanks. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

TO 

Harper’s  Weekly 

AND 

Harper’s  Bazar. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  CIVILIZATION  AND  A  PICTURE 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES, 

Subscription  per  Year,  $4  00. 


The  Twenty-Ninth  Volume  will  begin  with  the 
Number  issued  ou  December  31,  1884. 


For  twenty-eight  years  Harper's  Weekly  has 
maintained  its  position  as  the  leading  illustrated 
newspaper  iu  America;  and  its  hold  upon  pub¬ 
lic  esteem  and  confidence  w  as  never  stronger  than 
at  the  present,  time.  Ii  presents,  week  by  week, 
iu  faithful  and  graphic  pictures,  the  noteworthy 
events  of  tin;  day;  portraits  of  men  of  (lie  time; 
reproductions  of  the  works  id'  celebrated  native 
and  foreign  artists;  cartoons  bv  eminent  picto¬ 
rial  satirists;  and  humorous  illustrations  of  the 
ludicrous  aspects  of  social  and  political  life. 

Every  one  knows  the  value  of  pictures  in  con¬ 
veying  immediate,  vivid,  and  permanent  impres¬ 
sions.  Pictures  are  a  universal  language,  under¬ 
stood  by  people  of  every  tongue.  They  supple 
nient  and  interpret  the  words  of  the  poet,  the 
historian,  the  scientist,  the  traveller,  and  the  nov¬ 
elist.  “A  picture  paper”  ought  to  come  to  ev¬ 
ery  house,  and  it  pays  to  get  the  best. 

Besides  the  pictures,  IIaki'KR’s  Wkeki.v  is  full 
of  good  reading.  It  always  contains  instalments 
of  one,  occasionally  of  two,  of  the  best  novels  of  t. la- 
day,  with  fine  illustrations.  Its  short,  stories  are 
bright  and  entertaining.  Poems,  sketches,  and 
papers  on  important  live  topics  by  the  most  popu 
lar  writers,  ami  columns  of  humorous  and  person 
ul  paragraphs,  make  it  interesting  to  everybody. 

Every  one  who  desires  a  trustworthy  political 
guide,  an  entertaining  and  Instructive  family  jour¬ 
nal,  entirely  free  from  objectionable  features, 
should  subscribe  to  Harper’s  Weekly. 

ruma  notice & 

For  years  the  Wbkijly  1ms  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  host,  Illustrated  paper  in  America,  and 
every  suece-sivc  volume  eluiWB  new  strength  and  CU- 
turpriae.  ISustnn  Tranecrint, 

IIahi’kuV  Wickki  v  Is  beautifully  Illustrated  and 
tilled  with  the  choicest  mutter.  In  politics  It  Is  thor¬ 
oughly  Independent.  It  is  one  of  the  best  weeklies 
in  the  world.  -Christian  Advocate,  N  an  Francisco. 

The.  only  illustrated  paper  of  the  day  that,  in  lls  es¬ 
sential  characteil-tlCB,  in  recognized  as  a  national  im¬ 
pel-. — ISroukliin  Eagle. 

II a u r ku' n  Wbkki  v  is  the  leading  illustrated  paper 
of  this  country.  ’  •  '  ft  Is  always  fresh  and  lively,  and 
its  illustration*  indicate  the  progress  and  highest  ad¬ 
vance  of  tint  pictorial  art. — Ludhrmn  Ohminurr,  Phila. 

Iticoimimalily  ahead  of  all  similar  publications. 
fluHton  Traveller. 

Confessedly  at  tlie  head  of  Aniericau  illustrated 
weekly  journals. — Laying  Chunk,  Chicago. 

It  1»  the  best  of  til  Hie  Illustrated  weeklies.  South  - 
cm  chni  rliiiuii),  Richmond. 

The  ablest  mid  most  powerful  illustrated  periodical 
published  In  tbl»iti>uiilry.  LuaforiU*  Conricr-Jmrnal. 

It*  presence  In  I  lie  household  i*  a  never  falling  de¬ 
light.— A  V.  Journal  of  Com  no  rue. 

ll.uter.it  n  Wkkk  i,  v  stimuli  be  In  every  family  through 
out  the  bmd.  A  purer,  more,  interesting,  higher  toned, 
better  it  him  ruled  paper  t*  not  published  in  this  or  any 
other  Country,  - fhmlon  Ctrmniereinl  Knlletin, 

An  Indisputable  fact  that  II  um Kit's  Wkkkly  and  1 1  a  n- 
e Kit's  Monthly  are  indispensable  in  every  intelligent 
and  cultured  family.  — 77u»  Journal,  Mason  City,  III. 

A  most  welcome  visitor  at  many  thousands  of  lire- 
sides;  enlivening  the  social  and  family  circle;  giving 
instruction  aud  delight  to  old  and  young.  Uuotmltr 
Ezprettt. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  FASHION,  IN¬ 
STRUCTION,  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Subscription  per  Year,  $4  00. 


The  Eighteenth  Volume  will  begin  with  the 
Number  issued  on  December  19,  1884. 


1 1  Aur er's  Bazar  is  the  only  paper  in  the  world 
that  combines  the  choicest  literature  and  the  fin¬ 
est  art  illustrations  with  information  about  the 
latest  fashions,  methods  of  household  adornment, 
anti  all  the  minor  useful  arts  that  are  dear  to  the 
model  house  keeper,  and  make  home  attractive. 

II  aki'ek'ss  Bazar  is  acknowledged  as  an  arbiter 
of  taste  and  fashion.  Its  weekly  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  the  newest  Paris  aud  New 
York  styles, with  its  useful  pattern -sheet  sop- 
plemonis  amt  cut  patterns,  spread  tile  news  of 
the  changes  of  fashion  till  over  the  land,  ami,  by 
aiding  Indies  to  he  their  own  dress- makers,  save 
many  times  the  cost,  of  subscription,  it  also  fur¬ 
nishes  information  concerning  the  materials  in 
vogue,  with  suggestions  ns  to  the  best  methods 
ol  making  them  up  at  home,  and  adapting  last 
year’s  wardrobe  to  the  style  of  to-day.  Its  papers 
on  rooking,  the  management  of  servants,  and 
house-keeping,  from  the  best  source.-,  are  eminent¬ 
ly  practical,  its  illustrated  articles  and  designs 
for  household  adornment,  art  needle  work,  etc., 
are  from  the  highest  authorities,  Its  pithy  edi¬ 
torials  are  marked  by  good  sense  and  good  taste. 

In  literary  and  artistic  merit,  Harper's  Bazar 
is  unapproiiched  by  any  journal  of  its  class;  its 
stories,  sketches,  and  other  articles  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  best  writers  of  America  and 
Europe,  while  its  superb  wood  -  engravings  are 
marvels  of  perfect  execution.  A  host  of  novel¬ 
ties  is  in  preparation  for  the  new  volume. 

PUESi I  NOTICES. 

To  take  il.  is  a  matter  of  economy.  No  lady  can  af¬ 
final  to  be  without  it.. — Chicago  Ruining  Journal, 

This  Is  certainly  the  Hrst  ut'Amertcaii  fashion  week¬ 
lies.  Its  literary  features  are  excel lent.  —  LouimiUc 
Courier- Journal 

Thu  ladles’ favorite  paper.  It  Is  finely  and  profusely 
ill ll stinted,  and  is  highly  iitlrartive  in  its  literary  and 
art  otic  features.  Lutheran  Olmervei  Philadelphia. 

It  Ims  been  a  pi, lent,  factor  of  culture  iu  many  house¬ 
hold-,  a  teacher  of  Njipielte  as  well  ns  of  fashion.— 
Neu’  Orleans  TtiueH-lJeUiOCi  at, 

To  dies-  according  to  llaui'Kii’s  Ba/au  will  lie  the 
uinbllioiinfflK;  women  of  America.  I  lout  on  Transoript. 

Hthcku's  Ba/au  1h  uot  only  an  authority  iu  the 
world  of  fashion  and  on  noil l.cr-  relating  to  the  home, 
hut  it  also  contains  lu  every  number  an  abundance  of 
useful  and  cnteiluiiiiug  reading  of  general  interest.— 
Oboe  ever,  N.  V. 

With  lUitenu'a  Bazar  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
instituting  a  comparison  with  any  publication  of  its 
kind.  -Ei  oiiklgn  Eagle 

No  iutere-t.iiig  nutl  useful  that,  every  woman  wants 
to  sec  it  —  .V.  J*.  Shir. 

A  neee-sury  companion  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up 
with  tin,  latest  style*.  It  is  also  an  artistic  journal  of 
high  older.  —  ll'm'iv.-gcr  Spy. 

Car  excellence  the  ladle*’  paper  of  the  country,  a 
mirror  of  fashion,  a  minister  of  comfort  aud  ornament 
in  the  family.-  The  Waletrman ,  Bouton. 

It.  i-  supreme  in  it*  department,  mid  that  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  very  Wide  one  — Protiideuee  Journal, 

la  its  literary  and  artistic  feature*  I  lie  Bazar  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  Journal  of  Us  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try  —Saturday  Evening  Ornette,  Boston. 

It.  ha*  become  an  established  authority  •with  the 
ladles  of  America. — N.  J'.  Evening  Coot, 


HA  Kl*i:u’$  niKIOHKJALIS. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY  . 


Per  Year  $4  00 
“  4  00 


HARPER'S  BAZAR. 
HARPER’S  YOUNG 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY  (52  Numbers). 


.  .  .  Per  Year  $4  00 
PEOPLE  “  2  00 

.  Per  Year  *10  00 


Postage  Tree  to  alt  Subscribers  in  the  United  Staten  and  Canada. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  l\)*l-OfllcC  Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  chance  of  loss. 
When  uo  time  is  specified,  subscriptions  will  be  begun  with  the  current  Number. 


The  last  Five  Annual  Volumes  of  Haiu'Kh’s  Weekly  or  Harper's  Bazar,  in  neat  cloth  binding, 
w  ill  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  by  express,  free  of  expense  (provided  the  freight  does  not 
exceed  one  dollar  per  volume),  for  $7  00  per  volume. 

•SiT  HARPER'S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
volumes,  will  be  scut  by  mail  ou  receipt  of  Ten  Cents, 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  Ym-V. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 


Easiest  riding 
Hide*  as  ca.-;y 

.....  ...i,  1,  j—  v  — <] 

lengthen  ttiul«horf.'-n  accord  1  ug  lo  tlx* weight  (hr y 
carry.  Kquaily  well  adaptcil  to  rout-ti  fniihiry 
road*  and  li  ue  drlvcsof  cities.  .Manufactured  and 
Mold  by  nl  I  i  In-  lead  in*  (  arriaifc  Builder*  and  Dea¬ 
lers.  Itrnry  Tlnikrn.  l*»t«-u tee,  St.  lainls. 
Used  exclusively  by 
ciui  Auo,  ill; 


ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


JUST  OUT. 


On  receipt  of  lucent*, 
1  will  send  this  grace¬ 
ful  Bracket  Design, 
i  size  14x1*,  inehcHi.und 

my  Kew  J Du*i i-ut- 
rd  Untuluitue  of 
Scroll  Hnvv*  arid 
Material,  •»<•- 
nitfun,  Novelllen, 
t:  u  hi  c  m.  B  o o  k  h, 
Dog  And  I  .'nr  Cnl- 
I  n  I'm.  Athletic 
Goads,  etc  ,  etc. 

Or  I  will  send  my 
C o  w  r  i. it  t  k  G  in 
.loo i.  e  for  Two;1  cent, 
stamp*. 

BKKT  PREMIUM 
CREEP.  KVliK  MADE. 

K.  If.  Moody.  *443  Main  •*!.,  IlnrtlorcL  Uoun. 

Please  slate  where  vou  saw  advertisement. 


cfl  Splendid  Gbromoa  with  name,  lOets  Snack-aud 
OU.Rolled  Gold  Ring  50C.  K.H,  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20.  1884. 


We  shall  ask  our  friends  who  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  to  give  a  careful  trial,  next  year,  in 
a  small  way  at  least, of  the  Rural’s  trench- 
culture  method  of  raising  them.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  we  propose  to  see 
how  it  will  work  upon  a  half-acre  of  im¬ 
poverished  soil.  A  full  account  of  the 
fitting  it  has  already  received  and  of  the 
supposed  advantages  of  the  system,  will 
be  presented,  under  “Notes  from  fhe 
Rural  Grounds,”  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
next  year.  That  number,  w  hich  will  con¬ 
tain  a  supplement,  will  also  place  before 
our  readers  true  portraits  of  the  largest 
potatoes  received  in  response  to  our  pre¬ 
mium  offer  of  last  Spring. 


We  have  offered  nearly  three  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  presents,  which  are  pre¬ 
cisely  as  represented,  to  our  subscribers 
for  the  clubs  they  may  send  to  us.  W e 
do  not  know  that  a  more  liberal  offer  has 
ever  been  made  by  publishers  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers — and  to  them  alone.  Our  regular 
club  agents  have  a  Premium  List  of  their 
own.  In  order  to  aid  our  friends  in  ob¬ 
taining  subscribers,  we  will  gladly  send 
specimen  copies  to  any  names  they  may 
send  us,  free  of  charge;  or  we  will  send 
specimen  copies  for  several  weeks  to  such 
names,  at  the  end  of  which  time  our 
friends  may  solicit  their  subscriptions. 
Our  new  posters  and  premium  lists  will 
be  promptly  forwarded  to  all  applicants 
at  once. 


Wiiat  is  the  precise  reason  why  the 
White  Malaga  Grapes  will  keep  longer 
than  any  of  our  native  kinds? 


When  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
our  people  go  hungry  to  bed  every  night, 
why  talk  of  over -production  ?  This  is  the 
question  a  friend  asks  us.  It  is  one  we 
can  not  answer. 


We  want  to  help  our  readers  to  raise 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  where 
now  they  raise  100  bushels;  and  we  have 
faith  that  we  can  do  it.  Read  the  Rural 
of  January  3rd,  next. 


Over  100  seeds  of  the  combined  King 
Humbert,  Rural  Bicolor  and  Pear-shaped 
Tomatoes  will  be  sent,  in  each  packet  to 
our  subscribeis  in  the  Free-Seed  Distri¬ 
bution.  Please  give  them  a  good  chance. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


M.  Le  Moine,  of  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
writes  us  that  he  tried  the  Rural’s  plan 
of  cultivating  potatoes,  and  was  laughed 
at  by  the  farmers  about  him.  But  he 
adds,  “I  laughed  at  them  when  the  Fall 
came.  1  had  a  beautiful  crop  while  theirs 
were  very  poor.” 


One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
winter-killing  of  grain  is  too  much  water 
on  or  in  the  surface  soil.  The  expansion 
and  contraction  of  water  or  of  a  saturated 
soil  by  freezing  and  thawing,  are  many 
times  as  much  as  in  one  in  a  proper  state  of 
mojstuie,  and  winter-killing  is  mostly  due 
to  the  breaking  of  the  roots  and  upheav¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  by  frost.  An  hour 
spent  iu  opening  surface  drains  may  save 
a  large  share  of  the  crop, and  make  all  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Now 
is  the  proper  time  to  look  after  the  drains. 

Rust  and  the  elements  annually  destroy 
as  many  dollars’  worth  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machines  as  doesj^use. 


J 


The  housing  of  all  plows,  barrows,  and 
other  implements  is  a  chore  that  should 
be  attended  to  before  another  week :  of 
course,  all  harvesters,  mowers,  hay-rakes, 
etc.,  were  put.  away  under  cover  several 
months  ago.  TTe  who  would  save  much 
loss  from  rust  and  much  annoyance,  and 
possibly  his  temper,  iu  Spring,  should 
not  forget  to  use  on  all  metallic  parts  that 
kerosene, oil  and  bees-wax  preparation  wc 
recommended  awhile  ago.  Rust  doth 
wonderfully  corrupt  lurming  tools. 
- — 

No  sort  of  animal  machinery  can  work 
to  advantage  at  a  less  temperature  than  98 
degrees,  and  this  is  maintained  entirely 
by  the  consumption  of  food,  and,  of 
course,  the  more  the  animal  is  exposed  to 
the  cold  the  more  food  it  takes  to  keep  up 
the  internal  heat,  and  the  food  used  for 
this  purpose  is  entirely  lost  to  the  owrner. 
Should  not  these  facts  convince  every  one 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  warm  quart¬ 
ers  for  all  the  stock?  They  add  not  only 
to  the  comfort  of  the  animals,  but  to  the 
profits  of  the  owner,  and  should  add 
much  to  his  happiness  in  the  knowledge  of 
having  done  his  duty  towards  those  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  him. 

«•  ♦  » - 

Hallett’s  Pedigree  Wheat  is  now  be¬ 
ing  very  liberally  advertised  in  England. 
The  advertisement  states  that  the  im¬ 
mense  head  shown  in  the  advertisement 
(over  eight  inches  long)  was  grown  from 
a  grain  planted  in  1867,  and  “restarted 
in  each  succeeding  year  for  27  years  from 
the  proved  best  Bingle  grain.”  We  have 
tried  this  wheat,  and  are  very  much  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
humbug  about  |t,.  At  all  events,  it  is 
worthless  at  the  Rural  Farm,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  England.  American  farm- pa¬ 
pers  are  blindly  talking  a  good  deal  about 
this  wheat.  They  had  better  try  it  or 
have  it  tried  before  they  delude  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers, 

. . . ■ 

“  There  is  no  danger  of  an  over  dose.” 
It  is  far  better  to  hire  an  extra  man  this 
Winter  than  to  keep  the  boys  out  of 
school  to  do  the  chores  and  get  up  next 
year’s  supply  of  wood.  Nearly  all  the 
difference  between  those  who  do  the 
planning  and  those  who  do  the  manual 
labor  is  t  he  difference  in  knowledge.  Jn 
this  world  “brains”  are  moTe  potent  than 
“brawn,”  and  brains,  to  be  most  efficient, 
must  be  well  educated.  There  is  no  oc¬ 
cupation  in  which  educated  brains  are 
more  beneficial  than  in  farming.  The 
days  are.  bygone  when  educated  farmers 
were  the  subject  of  derision;  now  educa¬ 
ted  farmers  arc  the  successful  farmers,  and 
command  the  respect  of  their  fellows.  By 
all  means,  therefore,  give  the  boys  a  good 
education;  ’tis  better  than  money,  and 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  giving  them  an 
over-dose. 

♦  »  -  ■ 

A  friend  writes  asking  for  a  form  of 
constitution  for  a  farmers’  club,  and 
this  reminds  us  that  every  neighborhood 
should  have  a  farmers’  club  in  successful 
working  order.  It  is  wonderful  how  such 
an  organization  will  brighten  up  the 
smartest  of  us.  The  bringing  of  miod 
into  active  contact  with  mind  is  like  rub¬ 
bing  two  pennies  together — it  makes  both 
brighter.  Well,  you  don’t  want,  much 
constitution;  the  less,  the  better.  The 
club  that  has  the  most  constitution  sel¬ 
dom  has  much  of  anything  else.  Let 
every  man  be  a  law-  unto  himself,  striving 
to  see  how'  much  he  can  learn  from  his 
neighbors,  and  also  how  much  he  can 
learn  for  them.  Simply  choose  a  chair¬ 
man  and  a  secretary,  a  name  or  not,  as 
you  please;  select  some  subject  and  then 
go  ahead.  Let  every  member  resolve  for 
himself,  that  he  will  always  he  on  hand 
at  the  meetings,  and  that  he  will  think 
up  something  new,  or  at  least,  that  he  will 
be  prepared  to  give  one  idea,  no  matter  how 
crude,  on  some  subject,  and  the  thing 
w  ill  be  a  success — even  the  most  sanguine 
w  ill  be  surprised  at  the  interest  that  will 
be  awakened.  By  all  means  start  that 
club. 

- - 

Sec’y  Cuambkrlun  says  the  ten 
men  who  compose  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  have  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fair,  are  “among  the 
best  farmers  of  Ohio,  agriculimally,  in¬ 
tellectually,  socially  and  morally.”  To 
all  of  which  we  say  Amen .  We  were 
never  treated  better  iu  our  life,  and  we 
fully  believe  the  members  of  the  Board  to 
be  perfect  gentlemen;  many,  quite  prob¬ 
ably  all,  are  temperance  men  (teetotalers, 
except  whin  contending  with  that  miser¬ 
able  Columbus  water !)  good  fathers, neigh¬ 
bors  and  exemplary  citizens.  But  all  this 
makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  such  men  could  so  far 
forget  what  was  due  to  “intelligence, 


sociality,  morality”  and  decency,  as  to 
permit  swindling,  jugglery,  ribald  song¬ 
singing,  gambling  (even  after  they  knew 
of  its  existence,  as  he  admits)  and  other 
demoralizing  practices,  to  pollute  their 
grounds  for  money,  much  less  for  the 
paltry  sum  which  they  received  as  license 
fees.  They  must  have  known  that  for 
every  dollar  received  by  them,  the  people 
would  be  fleeced  out,  of  a  score  or  more, 
besides  having  the  youth  taught  a  lesson 
in  vanity  and  vice. 

No  wonder  their  consciences  cannot 
rest,  easy  under  such  a  load.  Scores  of 
Ohio’s  bright;  boys  and  giris  may  be 
ruined  by  their  permission  of  these  vile 
influences  upon  the  grounds.  The  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  bard\  doubly  so,  when 
he  sins  against  light  and  knowledge! 


“I  like  the  Rural  w'onderfully  well, 
and  would  sooner  have  it  than  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  I  ever  took ;  hut  prices  are  so  low 
and  times  so  hard  I  will  have  to  get  along 
without  any  paper  next  year.”  8o  writes 
a  correspondent,  and  as  we  opened  his 
letter  out  dropped  a  liberal  quantity  of 
cigar  ashes,  and  wc  wondered  how  many, 
thinking  more  of  a  depraved  appetite 
than  of  their  brains,  will  dispense  with 
all  papers,  and  especially  their  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers,  while  continuing  to  smoke 
from  three  to  six  cigars  a  day. 

Dear  friends,  before  you  decide  on  such 
a  course,  “let  us  reason  together three 
cigars  each  day,  at  three  for  a  dime — and 
certainly  you  would  not  punish  your 
stomach  and  friends  Wy  smoking  any 
poorer  weeds — would  cost  you  just $36.50 
per  year.  Now,  if  you  dispense  with  only 
one  of  these  each  day,  you  can,  with  the 
money  saved,  take  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  with  its  Free  Seed  Distribution, 
the  Inter-Ocean,  the  Detroit  Free-Press, 
with  its  Household  Supple  raent,  Farmers’ 
Review,  and  still  have  87.76  to  buy  your 
faithful  wife  and  bright  little  ones  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  now  much  better  is  knowl¬ 
edge  than  tobacco;  the  one,  while  it 
soothes,  stupefies  and  enervates  the  brain, 
and  poisons  the  blood;  the  other  makes 
the  brain  active,  and  thus  the  muscles 
more  efficient:  the  one  makes  you  poorer, 
less  healthy,  and  all  your  friends  uncom¬ 
fortable;  the  other  makes  you  richer, 
more  intelligent,  and  your  home  happier. 
Surely  it  is  bad  economy  to  scrim])  in  in¬ 
tellectual  food,  to  indulge  a  vitiated  taste. 
Better  a  thousand  times  surrender  tobacco 
entirely,  and  stick  to  the  Rural. 


LEGISLATION  AGAINST  ALIEN  LAND¬ 
GRABBING. 


Yesterday,  in  Congress,  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  unanimously 
agreed  to  report  favorably  a  bill  provid¬ 
ing  that  no  alien,  foreigner  or  persons  other 
than  citizens  of  this  country,  shall  acquire 
title  to  or  own  land  within  the  United 
States.  It.  is  provided,  however,  that 
suoh  foreign-born  perBHis  as  have  legally 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
shall  be  eligible  to  acquire  lauds.  For 
years  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
an  earnest  advocate  of  such  a  law.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  partial  list  of  large 
tracts  held  by  foreign  capitalists,  acquired 
for  the  most ’part  by  fraudulent  practices, 
and  ranging  from  five  thousand  to  five 
million  acres  each,  aggregating  nearly 
twenty-one  million  acres!  A  complete 
list  would,  probably,  embrace  double  this 
vast  area.  Now,  our  land  laws  are  based 
on  the  theory  that,  the  soil  is  owned  by 
those  who  cultivate  it,  and  the  closer 
practice  adheres  to  theory  in  this  matter, 
the  better  for  the  country.  It  is  against 
the  genius  of  our  institutions  that  the 
land  should  be  staked  off  into  immense 
areas  to  be  used  as  stock  ranges  or  held 
for  speculative  purposes  by  native  or  for¬ 
eign  Don-resident  capitalists.  Such  a 
practice  indulged  in  by  natives  is,  so  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  a  grievance 
that  ought  to  be  prevented;  but  when  it 
is  followed  by  aliens  it  becomes  an  out¬ 
rage  that  should  be  at  once  resented.  In 
no  other  country  in  Christendom  would 
such  an  abuse  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
Here,  however,  not  only  do  we  submit  to 
the  illegal  acquisition  of  immense  areas 
by  aliens;  but  we  tamely  allow  them  to 
appropriate  to  their  own  use  vast  tracts  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  injury  and  op¬ 
pression  of  our  own  citizens.  Legislation 
against  all  suen  abuses  cannot  be  too 
prompt  or  too  rigorously  enforced. 


ANOTHER  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

The  Southern  Exposition  Company  is 
a  private  corporation  composed  chiefly  of 
the  business  men  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
are  benefited  by  the  attraction  of  large 
crowds  to  that  city.  As  an  inducement 
to  such  gatherings  toe  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  grounds  and  erected  buildings 


that  have  cost,  it  states,  half  a  million 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual 
exhibitions.  It  now  proposes  to  hold  “a 
national  agricultural,  horticultural,  min¬ 
eral  and  live  stock  exhibition,”  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  hereafter,  and  offers  to  give 
the  use  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  machin¬ 
ery  and  other  property  for  the  exhibition, 
free  of  charge ;  but  Congress  is  to  be  asked 
to  contribute  f500,000  to  erect  new  ac¬ 
commodations,  81,000  to  each  Congres¬ 
sional  district  for  the  expenses  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  exhibit,  and  8200,000  for 
awards  for  agricultural  displays.  This 
“private  company”  of  merchants  who 
wish  to  attract  crowds  of  purchasers  to 
their  stores,  and  of  hotel  keepers  who 
wish  to  attract  crowds  of  guests  to  their 
caravansaries,  modestly  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  representatives  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  needs  of  the  country,  and  mod¬ 
estly  ask  the  government  to  make  large 
appropriations  really  for  the  benefit  of 
their  private  enterprise;  though  ostensi¬ 
bly  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  nation.  The  press  of  the  country  is 
asked  to  support  this  scheme,  and  stress 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  National 
Grange  and  the  “American  Agricultural 
Congress”  have  approved  the  project. 
Great  public  advantages  are  often  derived 
from  strictly  private  enterprises,  and  good 
results  for  agriculture  would  probably 
be  gained  from  this  scheme,  but  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is  a  private 
undertaking,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  public  money  is  sought.  When 
the  project  of  holding  a  great  national 
cotton  exposition  was  fiist  mooted,  Louis¬ 
ville  might,  have  secured  its  location, had 
she  been  willing  to  contribute  the  .$500,- 
000  necessary  for  preliminary  outlay. 
This  was  done  by  New  Orleans,  which  is 
just  about  to  open  the  grand  exposition 
which  has  resulted  from  her  enterprise. 
Isn’t  it  a  trifle  early  for  her  rival  to  seek 
public  aid  for  another  national  exposition, 
before  the  present  one  has  been  even 
inaugurated? 

- ♦♦♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Will  our  subscribers  please  write  all  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  anything  else  but  sub¬ 
scriptions  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper? 

How  do  you  expect,  to  spend  the  Winter? 
On  the  defensive,  merely  fighting  cold  and 
append ng  hunger  for  yourselves  and  live¬ 
stock?  Or  do  you  mean  to  spend  an  aggres¬ 
sive  Winter,  achieving  something  while  the 
farm  work  is  at  a  minimum? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  every  kind  of  celery 
and  it  prefers  for  a  late  kind  the  Golden 
Heartwell.  It  U  a  half-dwarf,  healthy  and 
hardy.  It  is  a  good  keeper  and  the  quality  is 
excellent.  It  gives  more  lender  stalks  to  a 
plant  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of. 

The  bill -of  fare  on  many  formers’  tubles  is 
very  monotonous  through  the  Winter.  This 
is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  is  not  best  for  the 
health.  Can’t  you  sell  some  of  the  potatoes 
and  pork  and  buy  such  things  as  will  make  a 
w hoL-some  variety?  It  is  very  burdensome 
planning  and  preparing  three  ratals  a  day 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  fanners’  wives 
who  have  been  doing  this,  ought,  now  that 
the  pushing  work  is  done,  to  have  a  vacation 
from  household  care,  making  a  visit  some¬ 
where,  that,  will  change  the  current  of  their 
thoughts  and  relieve  them  for  a  week  or  two 
of  the  usual  routine.  If  tt  is  at  all  possible 
let.  them  not  fail  to  have  a  vacation  trip. 

The  Toledo  Produce  Exchange  bos  asked  the 
ruilroad  managers  of  the  West  for  a  reduction 
in  railroad  rates  corresponding  with  the 
low  prices  for  grain  and  other  products. 
The  Exchanges  of  every  city  iu  the  Union 
should  join  in  this  reasonable  request.  The 
rule  of  the  railroads  is  to  “charge  what  the 
traffic  will  bear,”  and  in  good  times  they  are 
prompt  enough  to  put  up  rates,  so  as  to  leave 
the  producers  but  a  small  share  of  what 
should  be  their  legitimate  profits;  why  in 
times  of  depressson  should  they  disregard 
their  rule;  why,  while  then  patrons  are  in¬ 
curring  a  loss,  should  they  Insist  on  increasing 
It  in  order  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves? 
While  corn  is  selling  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
at  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  wheat  at  35  to 
45  cents,  why  should  the  railroads  charge  the 
same  prices  as  when  these  sold  for  over  double 
tne  prices?  Surely  the  traffic  can't  bear  as 
much  now  as  then? 

A  Curious  figure  in  border  life  disappeared 
on  the  sudden  death  of  “Oklahoma”  Bayne, 
while  breakfasting  at  Wellington,  Kansas, 
the  other  day.  “Uxbeart,  the  Scout  of  the 
Cimarron,”  as  he  delighted  to  be  called, 
gained  notoriety  through  the  country  by  his 
persistence  in  a  series  of  land-grabbing  raids 
into  the  Indian  Territory .  In  this  the  title  to 
a  valuable  tract  called  Oklahoma  came  to  be 
a  trifle  doubtful,  and  Payne  claimed  that  it 
was  government  laud,  and  therefore  subject 
to  occupation  under  the  homestead  and  pre¬ 
emption  laws.  His  first  attempt  to  settle  a 
colony  on  it  was  made  Id  the  Spring  of  1872, 
and  the  second  in  1880.  Since  then  the 
“Oklahoma  boomer”  has  been  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  either  iu  planning  an  invasion,  making 
one,  or  suffering  the  consequences  iu  the  form 
of  ejectment,  trial  or  imprisonment.  The 
Government  could  only  eject  and  fine  him: 
but  no  fine  could  be  collected,  and  to  drive 
him  out  was  to  insure  his  return.  A  large 
number  of  bis  followers,  or  confederates, 
suffered  considerable  loss  by  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  their  “outfits”  by  the  United 
(States  troop.-;  but  by  late  advices  the  project 
of  settlement  has  by  no  means  died  with  its 
originator,  for  a  “colony”  is  now  prepared 
once  more  to  move  into  Oklahoma. 
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About  the  subscription  season  every  year, 
a  number  of  sharpers  get  up  prospectuses  and 
advertisements  of  new  journals,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  scooping  in  all  the  money  tbeycau, 
and  then  bursting  up  or  disappearing.  To  in¬ 
fluence  the  gullible  and  greedy,  they  offer  ex¬ 
traordinary  inducements  to  subscribers — in¬ 
ducements  so  extravagant  indeed  that  any 
sensible  person  should  be  able  to  see  at  once 
that  they  are  designedly  meant  to  deceive. 
This  year  the  number  of  such  catch  penny 


ago;  the  Monitor  Publishing  Co.,  or  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Exchange  and  Mutual  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  or  the  Popular 
Monthly,  Chicago,  Ill. 

To  Many  Inquirers. — We  have  spoken  in 
the  same  way  of  several  of  the  following  con¬ 
cerns  more  than  once  already ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  inquiries  about  them  still  keep  com¬ 
ing  in,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  our  friends 
either  omitted  to  read  or  have  forgotten  our 
warnings: 

We  do  not  recommend  the  Warren  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  this  city,  and  we  have 
already  said  so  four  times.  The  Reliable 
Manufacturing  Compauy,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
should  be  left  severely  alone,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  advised  half  a  dozen  times.  We  cannot 
recommeud  the  Electric  Manufacturing  Corn- 


investigation  of  its  character  at  home.  Most 
of  these  humbugs  give  the  number  of  the  Post- 
otllce  boxes  to  which  letters  and  remittances 
are  to  be  seut,  without  giving  the  street  and 
number  at  which  they  themselves  can  be 
found,  thus  reuderiug  it  almost  impossible  to 
investigate  their  standing— usually  a  difficult 
matter  even  when  the  full  addresses  are  given. 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  other  concerns 
which  we  do  not  recommend.  We  would  have 
something  to  say  with  regard  to  several  of 
them,  were  it  not  that  we  are  pressed  for 
space,  and  we  wish  to  at  least  caution  our 
frieuds:  The  Union  Publishing  Co.,  Magne¬ 
tic  Watch  Co.,  Middlesex  M’Pg  Co.,  Ashland 
and  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  Athol  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Athol,  Mass.;  Comet  Publishing 


is  a  mere  self-puffing  sheet,  or  his  “faith  cure” 
or  his  “pleasant  hygienic  remedies.”  The 
"  Doctor "  may  effect  occasional  cures,  but 
what  charlatan  does  not?  We  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  advise  our  frieuds  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Monarch  Light¬ 
ning  Raw.  made  by  thoMounreh  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.:  nearly  a  year  ago  we 
had  to  throw  out  the  advertisement  of  this 
firm  because  we  received  so  many  complaints 
of  the  worthless  uature  of  the  implement.  A 
large  number  of  other  papers  coutimia  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it,  however,  aud  wo  frequently  re¬ 
ceive  requests  to  expose  the  humbug  lu  this 
Department. 

Within  the  last  week  we  have  refused  two 
'  advertisements,  aggregating  #215.50,  because 
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affairs  is  unusually  great,  and  we  warn  our  pany,  Brooklyu,  or  the  Medical  Institute,  23 
friends  against  investing  a  cent  with  any  of  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

them.  Probably  the  most  barefaced  of  these  The  Monarch  Novelty  Company,  Cincinnati, 
concerns  are  the  Ocean  to  Ocean,  of  Cincin-  Ohio,  is  reported,  on  good  authority,  to  be  a 

nati,  Ohio,  aud  the  Globe  of  Chicago,  Ill.  The  humbug.  The  Globe  and  Arcadia  Manufac- 

attention  of  the  Post  Office  authorities  has  turing  Companies,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  both  of 

been  called  to  these  cheats,  aud  it  is  likely  which  advertise  n:ce,  light,  pleasant  work,  by 

they  will  soon  be  black-listed.  We  cannot  which  #2  to  #5  a  day,  or  from  $12  to  $15  a 

recommend  any  of  the  following  publications:  week  can  easily  and  quietly  be  made  at  home 

The  Farming  World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  the  year  round,  are  sheer  humbugs  in  their 

Interior  Dollar  Magazine,  Charlotte,  Mich.;  professions.  Neither  gives  an  address  where 

the  Poultry  Keeper  and  the  Farm,  Field  and  it,  can  be  found  in  Boston,  and  there  is  little  or 

Stockman,  of  Chicago;  the  Leisure  Hour  of  no  doubt  but  the  two  Jeremy  Diddleia  are 

the  same  city,  whose  advertisement  we  have  one.  Whenever  you  see  an  advertisement  in 

just  refused;  the  American  Detective  News-  !  which  the  name  and  full  address  of  the  ad ver- 
paper  Co  operative  Co.  or  the  American  tiser  are  not  given,  have  nothing  to  do  with 

Commercial  Reporter  Newspaper  of  Cincin-  the  fraud;  for  it  is  appealing  to  distant  fools, 

nati,  Ohio ;  the  Illinois  Agriculturist,  of  Chic-  while  taking  all  possible  precautions  to  hinder 


Co..  Bloomington,  Ill.;  Enterprise  Publishing  we  thought  their  appearance  in  our  columns 
Co. ;  Parisian  Photograph  Co. ;  Peoples’  Paper  might  cause  loss  or  annoyance  to  our  friends. 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Welcome  Guest,  and  Charles  E.  Parker  and  Henry  A.  Hayden 
Illustrated  Monthly  Miscellany,  and  Bay  had  a  dispute  here  before  one  of  the  Police 

State  Publishing  Co,,  Boston,  Mass.;  Paris  Justices  on  Monday,  from  which  it  appeared 

Book  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Guide  Publishing  Co.,  that  Hayden  had  a  pretended  partnership 

Lincoln,  111. ;  Cincinnati  Puli,  Co.,  Cincinnati,  with  Charles  R  Parker  for  the  sale  of  cheap 

Ohio.  guns  made  from  old  Spoucer  rifles.  From  the 

The  Chicago  Magnetiou  Appliance  Co.  is  disclosures  made  it  appeared  that  the  whole 

not  recommended  by  Chicago  papers.  The  trouble  lies  in  an  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  a  lot 

Agents’  Herald  calls  the  “Globe  Organ  Co.,”  of  cheap  rifles  altered  into  shot-guns.  Haven’t 

New  Bedford.  Mass.,  a  “fraud,”  and  charac-  you  noticed  the  great  number  of  advertise- 

terizes  the  statements  sent  out  by  the  Sherman  ments  in  all  the  papers  of  lalo  offering  very 

Telegraph  Co.,  of  Obcrlin,  Ohio,  as  “impos-  expensive  guns  for  a  song?  Doesn’t  this  dis- 
1  sible.”  We  have  received  several  complaints  ]  pute  among  dealers  give  a  clue  to  the  whole 
against  True  &  Co.,  of  Augusta,  Me.  We  can  business?  A  lot  of  worthless  rifles,  bought  at 

by  no  means  recommend  Dr.  Uriah  Clark,  public  auction  for  a  trifle,  cheaply  altered  into 

Malden,  Mass.,  or  his  Herald  of  Health,  which  shot-guns,  are  sold  as  something  splendid ! 
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for  fUomrn. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS?  KAY  CLARK. 


SKETCHES  OF1  GERMAN  LIFE. 


BERTIIA  A  ZED!  WINKLER. 


CHRISTMAS. 


To  the  entire  Christian  world  this  is  the  one 
joyful  day  peculiarly  theirs.  Seas  may  divide 
people;  localities,  circumstances,  conditions 
may  Rive  rise  to  various  ways  of  celebrating 
it,  but  it  is  still  one  universal  rejoicing  at  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  We,  with  our  extrava¬ 
gant  banquets,  gorgeous  decorations,  aud  ex¬ 
pensive  gifts,  are  not  more  happy  than  the 
German  peasant  with  his  nuts,  and  apples, 
and  juniper  twigs,  lie  is  content,  knowing 
nothing  better.  All  he  requires  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  aud  juniper  fragrance  in  his 
dwelling.  The  peculiar  odor  of  evergreens  is 
the  invariable  herald  of  Christum*  the  world 
over,  an  everlasting,  ever-renewed  j>eace- 
offeriug,  us  it  were,  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
We  Americans  have  our  nostrils  too  often 
tilled  with  kitchen  savors,  as  if  Thanksgiving 
dinners  had  been  but  the  opening  course  of  a 
winter’s  feast;  our  sentiments  are  spoiled  in 
glutted  stomachs,  and  nothing  but  rich  gifts, 
aud  gilt  ornamented  trees  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing,  can  sutbfy  the  cravings  of  luxury.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  primitive  town*  aud  villages 
from  whence  the  ancestors  of  our  German 
citizen*  came,  and  see  what  Christmas  joys 
they  have  whose  luxuries  are  counted  among 
our  barest  necessities. 

Christmas  Eve,  the  sand  that  covers  the 
floor  of  every  well-kept  living  room  is  swept 
away,  and  a  green  carpet  of  pine-needles 
spread  over  it  instead.  It  is  the  only  decora- 
tiou  besides  the  Christmas  tree,  which,  for 
want  of  room  is  often  fastened  by  its  top 
branches  to  the  ceiling.  An  insignificant 
affair,  on  the  whole,  with  its  few  gilt  nuts, 
candies,  toy  pans,  and  other  children’s  ware 
dangling  from  its  branches.  It*  beauty  and 
importance  increases,  however,  wheu  the  next 
morning  a  half  dozen  wee  ones  dance  around 
it.  During  the  “ho  y  eve,”  as  it  is  called, 
while  children  dream  the  old,  old  dreams  of 
feverish  delight,  uud  parents  scheme  to  realize 
them,  towns  aud  villages  are  hushed  iu  holy 
quiet.  The  marketing  is  over,  aud  shops  are 
all  but  closed.  Only  a  few  poor  women  search 
through  the  deserted  streets  for  unsold  trees, 
odds  and  ends,  lost,  or  rejected  in  the  bustle  of 
traffic,  that  tnay  serve  for  a  Christina*  deco¬ 
ration.  They  are  always  seen,  these  women, 
too  proud  to  beg,  too  poor  to  buy,  uud  too 
anxious  to  provide  their  little  ones  with  some 
pleasure.  Happily,  no  generous  shop-keeper 
will  close  his  doors  oil  that  night  without  pur¬ 
posely  forgetting  to  house  some  trifle  of  his 
salable*,  to  make  happy  some  loue  image  of 
Him  iu  the  manger.  Each  hour  of  the  night 
the  watch  man’s  voice  announces  with  Christ¬ 
mas  curols  Audit  he  wishes  to  do  himself 
credit  he  fails  not.  to  hire  a  guitarist  to  uecom- 
pauy  him  before  thosa  houses  where  pecunia¬ 
ry  rewards  may  be  expected  the  next  morn 
iug.  So  it  happens  tnat  those  who  will  pay 
have  a  more  musical  ’’peace  on  earth  and 
good  w  ill  to  men”  offered  them.  Let  us  not 
find  fault,  however;  human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  aud  the  music  that  is 
heard  from  next  door  is  better  than  none  at 
all;  and  lar  better  than  the  free  conceit  of 
Youug  America’s  tin  horns. 

God  parent's  visit*  upon  this  morning  gen¬ 
erally  mean*  substantial  gift*  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  school  books.  They,  in  turn,  are 
invited  to  enjoy  the  day’s  hospitality,  consist¬ 
ing  of  children’s  kis.se*  washed  down  with 
wine,  if  their  love  for  god -children  is  not 
geuuiue.  For,  iu  truth,  gifts  here,  as  every¬ 
where,  are  ofieu  only  forthcoming  for  tne 
sake  of  appearance.  To  stand  as  god-parents 
is  a  duty  rather  thuu  a  pleasure,  for  it  in¬ 
volve*  responsibility  without  putting  the  real 
parents  under  any  obligations  save  those  of 
gratitude.  God  parents  most  pagerly  sought 
for  are  childless,  they  are  then  better  able  to 
take  eare  of  other  people's.  We  have  knowu 
two  aged,  childless  couples  to  stand  as  god¬ 
parents  for  every  child  born  Iu  the  village. 
Of  course,  the  gifts  to  each  were  proportion¬ 
ately  small. 

Let  us  not  think  that  German  children  are 
distinguished  for  good  behavior  duriug  the 
holidays.  The  joy  and  excitement  is  too 
great  to  subside  without  some  juvenile  nui¬ 
sance.  While  we  American# are  afflicted  wit  h 
tin  horn#,  German  folks  must  submit  to  be 
“peppered,”  which  is  done  iu  this  way : 
“1’epjier  Day”  is  the  second  after  Christmas. 
Well  to  do  people  in  general  and  shop-keepers 
iu  particular,  are  siugled  out  by  the  young 
population  w  hich  turns  out  r»t  muaac,  armed 
with  pine  switches,  to  "pepper”  every  store¬ 
keeper  for  a  gift  from  his  unsold  Christmas 
goods.  As  the  sensation  of  having  a  pine 
switch  playing  over  one's  hands  and 
neck  is  not  particularly  pleasant,  the  pro¬ 
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prietor  hastens  to  throw  a  dozen  small 
toys  and  candies  among  the  crowd.  In 
the  scramble  which  ensues,  some  neces¬ 
sarily  come  out  empty  handed.  They  make 
a  rush  for  the  next  shop,  and  those  who 
continue  unfortunate,  get  reckless.  They  en¬ 
ter  the  store  with  their  threatening  pepper- 
twigs,  and  unless  the  proprietor  is  especially 
good-natured,  remembering  hi*  own  “pepper- 
days,”  the  pepperer  gets  “peppered”  out 
with  his  own  pepper.  Then  there  are  shouts 
aud  jeers.  Now, if  the  unsuccessful  shop  pirate 
has  courage  for  another  raid  upon  the  next 
stopping  place,  he  is  the  hero  of  the  day, 
with  whom  the  rest  finally  have  to  share  their 
spoils. 

Another  custom  is  less  boisterous  and  more 
beneficent.  Three  young  men  brown  their 
faces,  dress  in  Oriental  style  of  white, flowing, 
bespangled  gowus  aud  steeple-shaped  head 
coverings,  to  represent  the  “the  three  wise 
men  of  the  East  ”  They  have  good  voices, 
and  as  they  pass  slowly’  through  the  streets 
singing, 

“Three  wlxe  men,  'ueatb  the  guiding  star. 

Come  traveling  from  the  East  afar, 

Ask  gifts  of  friend  and  stranger 
For  the  poor  of  Christ  In  the  manger,” 

The  doors  of  t  he  houses  open  on  all  sides,  and 
charity  issues  in  the  shape  of  the  good  house¬ 
wife  with  alms,  which  are  given  to  the  w  ise 
men  for  the  poor.  The  morning  is  devoted  to 
collecting,  and  the  afternoon  to  distributing 
the  goods  to  the  needy.  A  touching  sight  is 
the  knocking  of  the  three  white  figures  at 
some  lowly  but.  their  entrance,  their  silent 
depositing  of  gifts,  and  their  departure  amidst 
the  tears  and  blessing*  of  the  happy  recipients. 
So  well  do  they  disguise  themselves,  and  draw 
their  hood  over  their  laces,  that  it,  is  S'  ldom 
know  n  to  any  but  the  magistrate,  of  whom 
they  have  to  ask  permission,  and  a  few  chief 
families,  who  they  are.  This  mystery  adds 
to  the  awe,  the  veneration  iu  which  this  cus 
tom  is  held.  And  the  appeuranee  of  the  three 
wise  men  of  the  East  is  always  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  event  of  the  holidays.  Mothers  raise 
their  little  ones  to  the  windows  for  a  sight  of 
those  flowing  white  robes,  and  caps  are  doffed 
everywhere  a*  they  pass,  aud  the  meanest 
miser  opens  bis  palm  with  superstitious  fear. 
Thus  is  the  advent  of  the  Christ  child  in  the 
manger  honored  with  gifts  of  charity’. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  “MERR1E  ENGLAND.” 

SARAH  n.  ROWELL. 

“Oh,  Grandma!  do  tell  us  what  you  used  to 
do  in  Englund  on  Christmas  Day,”  said  Etta 
Sinclair,  as  she  anti  her  little  sister  come  into 
the  old  lady’s  room  a  few  days  before  the  ‘»‘-'>th 
of  December.  “Mother  said  we  were  to  stay 
till  eight  o’clock,  if  you  were  willing  to  keep 
us.” 

“Grandma  is  always  happy  to  have  her 
darlings  come  aud  stay  with  her  when  they 
are  good,”  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  took  off 
her  spectacles  aud  laid  them  upon  the  table. 
The  little  ones  each  drew’  up  a  hassock  and 
seated  tbemsdves  one  on  each  side  of  their 
grandmother,  with  a  hand  on  the  ami  of  her 
easy  chair. 

“Please  now,  Grandma,  tell  us  a  nice,  long 
story,  about  when  you  were  a  little  girl  on 
Christmas.” 

“Let  me  think  a  minute,  dear.  It  is  most 
70  y  ears  since  I  was  a  little  girl  of  Etta’s  age. 
Do  you  suppose  1  eau  remember  so  long  ago f” 

“Oh,  yes!  for  the  other  night  you  told  us 
about  the  fox  chase;  you  remembered  that 
easy." 

“1  reckon  I  cau  tbiuk  of  something  about 
Christmas,  iu  England  we  always  had  roast 
beef,  a  goose,  and  pluui  pudding  for  Christ 
mas  dinner;  then  we  had  pies,  cakes  aud 
nuts,1’  .-he  saiil,  smiling. 

“Why,  that  is  just  what  we  have  here!  I 
thought  you  had  different  things  in  England,” 
said  Etta. 

“Your  father  keeps  up  the  custom  of  his 
forefathers  pretty  well:  1  think  he  does  it  on 
my  account" 

“Did  you  have  lots  of  pretty  presents. 
Grandma  ?” 

“Not  very  uiauy;  children  did  not  have  so 
many  playthings  in  my  day  as  they  have 
now.  Once  1  bad  a  wooden  doll  iu  my  stock¬ 
ing  Christmas  morning.” 

“A  wooden  doll!  Oh,  ain’t  that  funny!  Did 
you  like  it?  Was  it  nice?  Ours  are  wax 
ouas.” 


“It  was  the  first  doll  I  ever  saw.  I  thought 
it  was  splendid !  I  kept  it  for  years  and  years, 
and  can  remember  now  just  how  it  looked !” 
she  said. 

“What  did  you  think  when  you  pulled  it 
out  of  your  stocking,  Grandma?” 

“I  thought  it  was  a  real,  live  baby.  Your 
uncle  had  a  wooden  horse,  and  he  thought  it 
was  alive!  We  had  lots  of  fun  with  our 
Christmas  presents.” 

“I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
known  better.” 

“They  were  the  flrst  toys  we  ever  had  seen, 
and  they  were  wonderful  iu  our  eyes.  I  re¬ 
member  all  about  that  Christmas,  just  as  if  it 
were  yesterday;  ami  it  is  sixty -eight,  years 
ago!  It  was  a  hard  year  for  poor  folks!  and 
my  father  gave  all  his  tenants  a  dinner  in  the 
Hall.  He  had  been  very  prosperous,  and 
made  lots  of  money,  so  the  Lord  put  it  in  his 
heart  to  be  good  to  the  poor,  and  he  had  al¬ 
most  two  hundred  there  to  eat  dinner.” 

“Wbat  are  tenants,  Grandma  asked  Hat¬ 
tie. 

“The  men  who  worked  for  him  in  the  mines 
and  on  bis  lauds,  and  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren." 

“There  were  lots  of  them,  I  should  think!" 
“Yes;  he  owned  some  oven  works,  besides 
his  farms,  and  he  had  about  seveuty  cottages 
for  his  work  people  to  live  in.  My  father  was 
a  rich  man,” 

“I  heard  papa  say  that.  But  what  did  the 
folks  do  after  dinner?  They  had  enough  to 
eat.  1  expect!” 

“I  expect  so  too!  And  they  bad  a  barrel  of  ale 
also;  aud  lie  gave  all  the  men  new  coats,  and 
each  woman  had  cloth  for  a  new  gown,  and 
what  victuals  there  were  left  after  dinuer  he 
gave  them  to  carry  home.  The  Rector  was 
there,  and  asked  a  blessing,  and  gave  them  a 
Christmas  talk,  aud  they  all  cheered  and 
shouted,  before  they  left,  till  the  whole  house 
echoed  again  with  cheers.  Then  in  the  evening 
we  bad  a  ball,  aud  all  the  gentlefolks  in  the 
couuty  were  there,  and  they  danced  till  after 
midnight.  I  held  my  doll  tight  in  my  arms, 
till  nurse  put  moiu  bed  ’’ 

“Oh,  Grandma!  how  funny,  to  think  you 
were  ever  a  little  girl  like  us,  aud  had  a 
wooden  doll!” 

“I  suppose  one  reason  I  remember  that 
Christmas  so  well,  is,  that  the  next  Fall,  our 
mines  were  blown  up  aud  a  great  many  of  the 
tenants  wore  killed  by  the  explosion,  aud  it 
was  such  a  heavy  loss  of  property,  that  my 
father  never  gave  any  more  Christmas  din¬ 
ners  or  balls  afterwards.  But  he  was  al  wa j  s 
good  to  the  poor;  he  used  to  say  that  it  was 
“more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  aud 
he  would  tell  his  eOildren  “to  remember  the 
poor,  aud  that  he  that  gave  to  the  poor,  lent 
to  the  Lord,  and  it  was  money  put  to  good  in¬ 
terest." 

“I  heard  Papa  say  that  in  England,  they 
always  had  egg-nog  at  breakfast;  did  you 
like  it?”  said  Hattie. 

“Not  vary  much,  but  it  was  the  fashion, 
aud  they  had  a  silver  punch  bowl  that  they 
mixed  it  In.  It  was  only  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  mornings  that  they  drank  it.  It 
was  an  English  custom  handed  down  for  gen¬ 
erations,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“Our  Christinas  days  are  almost  always 
alike,  we  go  to  church  after  breakfast,”  said 
Etta.  The  best,  time  is  iu  the  morning,  Grand¬ 
ma.  It  is  such  fun  to  empty  our  stockings. 
Papa  said  he  hung  up  hi*  stocking  every-  year 
till  he  was  twelve  year*  old.  1  would  like  to 
see  Santa  Claus;  but  I  always  go  to  sleep  be¬ 
fore  be  gels  to  our  house.” 

“Children  always  do  if  they  are  good.  We 
used  to  hang  the  Mistletoe  bough  over  the 
parlor  doer  In  the  Old  Countiy,  and  had  a 
merry  time  under  it,  uud  then  we  always 
burned  the  Yule  log  in  the  large  fire  place  iu 
the  hall,  and  hud  ever  so  much  fuu  roustiug 
nuts  and  seeing  them  pop  off.  1  really  think 
that  they  used  to  have  a  merrier  time  at 
Christmas  in  England,  than  they  do  here. 
The  poor  people  certainly  were  remembered 
better.” 

“Well,  Grandma,  dont  you  suppose  it  is  be 
cause  there  are  more  poor  people,  very  poor, 

I  mean  here  iu  the  city,  than  there  was  there? 
Papa  says,  that  there  is  not  a  place  large 
enough  for  a  rat  hole,  but  what  has  somebody 
living  in  it.,  1  wonder  w  hat  poor  people  stay- 
in  the  city  for.  They  would  be  so  much  bet 
ter  off  iu  the  country,  and  jieople  would  know 
about  thorn,  and  see  that  they  did  not  starve 
to  death,  aud  they  could  get  work  to  do  and 
earn  a  living,"  said  Etta. 

“My  little  girls,  our  blessed  Saviour  said, 
‘That  the  poor  you  have  always  with  you, ’and 
we  can  do*  them  good  wheu  w-e  will.  It  is 
sad  to  think,  that  in  this  laud  of  plenty,  there 
are  people  suffering  with  hunger  and  cold. 
Yet  so  it  is.  and  we  must  remember  4  to  do 
good,  as  we  have  opportunity.’  Now  what 
are  these  little  girls  going  to  do  on  Christmas 
this  year?” 

“  Have  just  as  nice  a  time  as  we  can,  of 
course.  We  shall  go  to  church  iu  the  morn¬ 


ing,  as  we  always  do.  I  like  the  chanting 
ever  so  much.” 

“I  like  the  dinner  better,”  said  Hattie. 

“It  is  time  for  the  little  girls  to  kiss  Grand¬ 
ma  good  night.  The  cluck  ha*  struck  eight.” 
After  the  little  ones  left,  Mrs.  Sinclair  put 
on  her  spectacles,  and  taking  the  Bible  off  the 
table  read  the  old,  old  story  of  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  the  anniversary  of  which  event  is  cel¬ 
ebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
“Glory  to  God  iu  the  highest.  Pence  on  earth, 
good  will  to  man,"  is  the  angelic  song.  May 
it  rise  upon  all  our  lips,  from  hearts  full  of 
praise. 


Domestic  Cconom^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  WESTERN  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER’S  JOURNAL. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


We  were  frosting  some  cake  during  the 
visit  Aunt  Dorcas  paid  us,  and  she  said  that 
“Out  West”  they  generally  put  a  spoonful  of 
sweet  milk  among  the  frosting,  as  it  made  it 
stick  better.  Sure  enough  it  did  on  trial,  and 
seemed  smoother.  One  day  she  made  up  a 
mixture  for  rheumatism,  that  seemed  simple 
yet  proved  very  effectual.  Three  eggs  were 
well  beaten  and  mixed  with  a  little  olive  oil 
and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  of 
turpentine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  It  wa*  very  strong,  but  the  oil  and  vine¬ 
gar  and  beaten  eggs  made  it  soft  and  lubri¬ 
cating.  While  she  remained  with  us  a  small 
boy  came  to  stay,  who  was  very’  fond  of 
gravy,  and  sometimes  the  Amateur  Cook  was 
at  her  wits’  end*  to  supply  that  commodity 
with  gravyless  meat*  Aunt  Dorcas  noticed 
it,  and  w  hen  iu  the  kitchen  she  searched  for  a 
stew-pan.  and  said,  as  if  to  herself,  “Dear  me! 

I  must  get  some  gravy  made  for  that  boy; 
he’s  ell  the  time  a  shoutin’  an’  botherin’ 
for  gravy,  and  1 11  give  him  enough,”  and 
with  that  she  took  the  remnant  of  a  fowl, 
some  tough  bits  of  cartilage  aud  some  beef 
gristle.  Having  placed  these  in  the  stew-pan, 
they  were  covered  with  cold  water,  and  not 
seasoned  till  they  had  simmered  a  long  time. 
This  was  afterward  strained  and  put  a>ide  to 
be  used  in  a  diluted  form  wheu  gravy  was 
scarce. 

I  noticed  that  while  there  was  a  great  deal 
less  fancy  cookery  in  her  recipes,  they  were 
thoroughly-  practical  and  w’holesome.  She 
doctored  those  who  took  an  autumn  cold  with 
a  mixture  that  was  very  beneficial,  the  recipe 
being:  One  gill  of  Jamaica  spirits,  one  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  two  ounce#  of  red  spruce  gum. 
This  last  is  dis  olved  in  alcohol  and  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients.  Adda  teaspoon  - 
ful  of  alum,  one  of  paregoric  and  two  ounces 
of  liquorice  dissolved  in  water.  Mix  and  give 
half  a  teaspeonful  when  the  cough  is  trouble¬ 
some. 

But  I  think  the  corn-bread  Aunt  Dorcas 
male  was  the  most  palatable  of  all  her  cook¬ 
ery.  though  she  did  think  our  Northern  meal 
could  not  compare  with  that  in  her  Western 
home.  The  raised  corn- bread  was  made  by 
scalding  a  pint  of  Indian  meal  w’lth  warm 
water,  and  then  stirring  iu  a  cup  of  raised 
sponge  from  the  baking,  and  half  a  cup  of 
molasses.  A  tablespoouful  of  lard  was  melted 
and  with  it  was  mixed  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
that  had  beeu  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Beat 
up  welt  aud  stiffen  to  a  batter  with  wheat 
flour.  Set  to  rise  in  a  buttered  mold  and  then 
bake  one  hour.  Some  times  she  used  all  eoru 
meal  aud  m  xed  with  thickened  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk.  and  put  iu  sugar  iustead  of  molasses. 
This  was  very  nice  stoumed,  theu  put  in  the 
oven  a  few  minutes  and  turned  out  on  a  hot 
plate.  “It's  the  healthiest  kind  of  meal  you 
can  have,"  she  said;  “but  it  is  likely  to  heat 
aud  get  musty  if  kept  iu  u  warm  place.”  But 
if  it  is  sound  aud  sweet  it  acts  as  a  corrective 
of  bile,  and  is  strengthening,  aud  I  am  sure 
every  one  will  agree  that  it  is  a  plesant  kind 
of  bread  if  always  prepared  by  such  skillful 
fingers.  _  *  _ 

CONCERNING  A  VERY  HUMBLE  DISH. 


MARY  WINCHESTER. 

Many  persons  affect,  or  really  feel,  a  great 
contempt  for  the  article  of  food  known  as 
‘•hash.”  Would-be  wits  and  humorists  fiud  in 
the  word  an  unfailing  inspiration  to  their 
pens,  equaliug  even  that  perennial  theme, 
“the  mother  in  law." 

Some  forms  of  this  preparation  no  doubt 
deserve  all  the  opprobrium  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  more  than  doubtful,  greasy,  unsavory 
compound  served  under  that  mine  to  the 
patrons?  of  cheap  boarding-houses  aud  restau¬ 
rants,  may  well  be  regarded  with  disfavor. 
Not  so  that  prepared  by  the  careful  house¬ 
keeper,  who  cuts  and  trims  off  all  gristle  aud 
superfluous  fat  from  the  cold  meat  to  be  used 
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for  this  purpose,  seasons  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  then  minees  it  fine.  With  this  for  a 
foundation  she  varies  the  dish  from  time  to 
time.  Sometimes  she  warms  it  without  other 
addition  than  a  little  gravy,  and  serves  upon 
nicely  toasted  slices  of  bread.  Sometimes  she 
adds  double  the  quantity  of  chopped  or  mash¬ 
ed  potatoes,  and,  putting  a  little  good  drip¬ 
ping  into  the  spider  first,  she  leaves  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  to  slowly  form  a  crisp,  brown 
crust,  which  is  uppermost  on  the  platter  when 
served.  Again,  she  uses  various  cold  vege¬ 
tables  chopped  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
meat  and  potato,  and  so  on,  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  methods  by  which  the  remnants 
are  made  appetizing. 

The  next  poiut  is,  after  good  hash  (I  use  the 
word  with  respect)  is  provided,  to  make  indi¬ 
viduals  already  prejudiced  ugainst  it  willing 
to  partake  of  it.  This  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  shrewd  woman,  an  acquaintance 

of  mine.  When  she  married  Mr.  R - ,  and 

went  to  take  charge  of  his  elegant  house  and 
large  family  of  young  people,  she  wits  dismayed 
at  the  enormous  quantity  of  provisions  bought 
aud  cooked,  but  certainly  not  all  eaten,  as  far 
asshe  could  learn.  There  seemed  to  lie  no  limit 
to  the  food  provided.  A  large  roast  of  beef  ap¬ 
peared  at  table  but  once,  aud  what  remained 
after  the  servants’  dinner  was  given  or  thrown 
away.  With  her  New  England  training,  such 
prodigality  cut  her  to  the  heart.  A  ebauge 
must  be  inaugurated  at  once;  but  how,  with¬ 
out  subjecting  herself  to  the  charge  of  mean¬ 
ness?  One  morning  she  prepared  a  small 
quantity  of  the  cold  roast  left  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  dinner,  sliced  aud  warmed  it  in  the 
gravy,  and  put  it  beside  her  own  plate.  The 
others  glanced  at  it  inquiringly,  but  made  no 
comment.  The  next  day  she  had  a  savory 
bash,  well  made  and  hot,  but  only  enough  for 
herself.  Her  husband's  attention  was  attract¬ 
ed  by  it  this  time,  and  he  inquired:  “What 
have  you  there,  ray  dear?” 

“Only  a  simple  dish,  which  was  a  favorite 
of  mine  at  home,”  she  replied. 

“May  I  taste  it?” 

“Certainly;”  but  there  was  so  little  he 
might  only  taBte. 

General  curiosity  was  aroused,  but  it  was 
evident  that  if  each  at  the  well-filled  table 
took  but  a  single  taste  there  would  be  none 
left. 

The  uext  morning  the  demand  was  so  great 
that  the  small  portion  was  divided  into  sam¬ 
ples,  and  the  originator  went  without;  and 
fiually  came  the  question  lor  which  she  had 
waited:  “Why  eau’t  we  have  enough  of  it  for 
alJ?”  aud  the  wise  woman  willingly  consented, 
and  warmed-up  meats  have  had  a  place  at 
that  table  at  proper  times  ever  since. 

A  neat  country  housekeeper  and  excellent 
cook,  who  took  summer  boarders,  told  me 
she  could  distinguish  between  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  good  home  fare  and  those  who 
lived  in  ordinary  boarding-houses  subject  to 
the  whims  of  ignorant  “greenhorns”  who  set 
themselves  up  for  cooks,  by  noticing  which 
ones  accepted  her  bashed  meats  without  ques¬ 
tion,  and  which  refused  or  regarded  them 
with  suspicion.  Undoubtedly  those  who  will¬ 
ingly  ate  it  at  her  table  would  have  declined 
it  at  some  other  places. 

The  subject  may  be  finally  disposed  of  in  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Bam  Weller  concern¬ 
ing  veal  pie:  “It’s  a  worry  good  thing  w’en 
you  knows  the  lady  wot  made  it.” 

GLEANINGS  FROM  NEIGHBOR  CARE¬ 
FUL’S  KlTCHhN. 

I  saw  a  new-  thing  the  other  day  as  I  sat  in 
Mrs.  Careful’s  cosy  kitchen.  She  was  churn¬ 
ing  in  a  two-quart  glass  fruit  can. 

“I  had  a  little  cream,  ’  she  explained,  “more 
than  I  needed  to  use  in  cooking  aud  not 
enough  to  make  a  show  In  the  churn,  so  I  have 
taken  this  plan  to  make  a  little  butter.  By 
rolling  aud  shaking  the  can  1  soon  have  but¬ 
ter,  aud  quite  a  little  amount,  too,  for  you 
kuow  that  cream  is  very  rich  this  time  of 
year,  aud  it  is  easy  to  bring  it  to  the  right 
temperature  iu  a  gluss  can.” 

SWEET  APPLE  PIE. 

Fare  large,  sweet  apples  aud  grate  them ;  to 
a  teacup  of  the  grated  pulp,  put  one  teacup  of 
milk  and  u  beaten  egg,  one  tablespoon  of 
sugar,  aud  season  with  uutrneg  or  allspice. 
Bake  with  an  under  crust,  like  custard. 

MOLASSES  LAYER  LAKE. 

One  cup  of  molafses,  one  of  sugar,  two 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter,  four  eggs,  leaving 
out  the  whites  of  two  for  frosting;  one-half 
cup  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one 
of  vanilla  or  essence  of  lemon,  two  and-a  half 
cups  of  flour.  Bake  iu  layers,  and  put  frost¬ 
ing  between  them. 

HULLED  CORN. 

Into  about  two  quarts  of  shelled  coru,  well 
covered  with  water,  put  a  cotton  bag  holding 
perhaps  a  pint  of  wood  ashes;  tie  up  well, 
boil  with  the  corn  until  the  outer  skin  and 
hull  of  the  kernel  will  readily  rub  off.  Then 
drain  off  the  water  and  empty  the  corn,  into  a 


dish-pan  or  other  convenient  vessel.  Pour  on 
cold  water  enough  to  cover  the  corn  aud  rub 


the  kernels  between  tbe  hands  until  the  hulls 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  loosened.  Rinse  the 
corn  well,  and  rel  urn  to  the  kettle.  When  it 


GALE 


.Implement.*  and  paehinern. 

SULKY  PLOW. 


has  boiled  a  short  time,  change  the  water  to 
remove  auy  taste  of  the  alkali  which  may  re¬ 
main.  Change  more  than  once,  if  it  seems  to 
be  necessary;  then  cook  until  tender,  salting 
it  in  the  last  water  a  little.  May  be  eaten 
with  milk  or  iu  any  other  way  desired,  and 
either  warm  or  cold. 

COLD  MASHED  POTATOES. 

These  may  lie  sliced  aud  fried  in  butter  or 
fresh  lard,  beiug  careful  not  to  break  the 
slices  iu  turning  them.  Cold  ludiau  pudding 
may  be  treated  iu  the  same  way. 

When  the  burner  of  a  lamp  becomes  loose 
it  may  be  securely  fastened  again  by  moisten¬ 
ing  a  little  plaater-of-  Paris  and  pressing  the 
burner  in  place  w'ith  it.  It  sets  so  quickly 
that  there  is  uo  trouble  about  doing  it. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

■  ■  —  ♦♦♦ - 

llorsford’M  Acid  Phosphate, 
t' ne<iu  u  led. 

Dr.  R.  M.  ALKXANDKn.Fannettsburgb,  Pa., 
says:  “I  think  iiorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is 
not  equaled  in  auy  other  preparation  of 
phosphorus.  ” — .-I  dp. 

Prof.  1 1  or*  lord'*  linking  Powder, 

Superior  and  Scientific. 

Prof.  Chah.  S.  Gag  NTT,  Philadelphia  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Medicine,  Wagner  Institute  and 
Girard  College,  said:  “l  regard  Prof.  Hors- 
ford’s  Baking  Powder  as  a  superior -and  highly 
scientific  preparation. — Adv. 


Pi*ffU»ncau* 


x  GENUINE 

|  YANKEE  SOAP  1 

MANCHESTER,  CONN.. 

WII.  I  T.i  MS  ,?■  ll  HOT  HERS 

CHEMISTS  AKt>  APOTHKOAK1B8. 

V,  Toptwa&t  couaferfaiU,  th»if  8ig<iAlut«wU4b6mna  / 

ad  r  li  caIhl.  ~ 


iCopu  of  Label.) 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 

Trial  Sample  for  Twelve  Cents. 
J.lt.WI  Mil  A  lls  it  CO..  Glastonbury.  Conn. 

LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 


But 


ittii 

BEST  TONIC.  * 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  am!  completely 

Cure*  Dyspepxin,  f  ndlnest  ion,  Weak  ness, 
Impure  lllooil,  >tlularla,<  biUsaud  Fevers, 
a  ml  Neuralgia. 

It  is  an  Imfolling  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  l.lver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  nil  who  lend  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  Injure  the  teeth,  cause  headache, or 
produce  constipation— other  Iron  medfclws*  do. 

It  enriches  and  purifies  theblood,  stimulates 
the  appetite,  aids  t  he  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers.  Lassitude,  I.aek  of 
Energy,  Ac.,  It  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine,  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  rea  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 
Mi.uoiiirbr  brows  chemicai.  rn..  lui.rninnr.  an 

184Bi  FOR  ism 

SHAVING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

For  20  years  bus  bcetl  standard  for  quality  lu  U.S.Navy 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


GALE  MFG-.  CO 


ALBION,  MICH 


The  most  simply  constructed  aud 


the  most  durable  SULKY 


It  is  made  entirely  of  Wrought  and  Malleable  Iron,  with  Two  Levers,  Iron  Wheels  and 
Steel  Beams.  It  has  the  most  complete  and  simple  Horse  or  Power  Lifting  Attachment  in  the 
world.  Tbe  bottoms  are  interchangeable,  so  that  the  steel  and  chilled  fit  the  same  beam. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated 

Walking  Plows, 

which  are  universally  pronounced  unequaled  in  lightness  of  draft  and  finish. 

Our  PATENT  JOINTER  aud  KNEE  COULTER  are  used  upou  them,  and  all  practical 


MATCHLESS”  —  FRANZ  LISZT-  «UNR  I  VALUED 


tit 


,jj  fifty. 


farmers  concede  our  Joiuter  aud  Coulter  superior  to  any 
other.  Adjustable  handles  to  raise  or  lower,  to  fit  a  tall  or 
short  man. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before  buying  auy  other  plow.  Agents  wanted  m  all 
unoccupied  territory.  Address 

GrALE  MFG.  CO., 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  G-ale  Horse  Hay  Rake 


ORGANS 

AWARDED 


)  AWARDED  ^  | 

|/HIGHEST  HONORSJI 

\  AT  EVERY  GREAT  Jjfc 

|  WORLDS 

l  EXHIBITION  *!.^ 


SEVENTEEN  YEARS^ 

VV#^JI0NLY  AMERICAN  ORGAN  \ 
SUCH  AT  ANY 


UPR'GHT  fm 

.  PIANOS  |f* 

[  GREAT 

’IMPROVEMENT#^ 
PUREST,  BEST 
MUSICAL 
TONES  @):\£ 
GREATEST 

ELEGANCE  W 

AND  ft' 

DURABILITY! 


®1Q0  STYLESl  JVmmmW  AND  #  Ctt 
$22  to $300  '  ^DURABILlTYf-^ 

FOR  CASH  EASY  PAYMENTS. OR  RENTED.  % 

CATALOGUES  &.  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 

•'MUSICIANS  GENERALLY  REGARD  THEM  AS  UNEQUALLED  ^-THEODORE  THOMAS. 


ORGANS  and  PIANOS. 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  Co 


BOSTON 

18%  themoht  an 


NEW  Y  ORK.  CHICAGO. 

E.n  ^s:  UNION  GQ.  AVK.  _ 


IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 


An  Oily,  Non -poisonous  Fluid. 

WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  infesting  sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Si'BE  Core  for  Scab  or  other  Sklu  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  aoi.mu.i:  in  eoi.u  watkii,  and  harmless  to 
mau or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
aud  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

HKWAitic  ok  Worth  licks  Imitations. 

Huy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  A :  sO\, 

Manufacturers, 

Do  mu  mi  e  r,  Kn  gland:  and  I  J  .1  N'ol'lh  10th 
Ht .,  Ilrookiyu,  E.  !»..  N  P.O.Box:!. 


50  N (W  Cxr.l»  for’SA,  si. 

Latest  Iujpurtet 
very  Imudaouio  with  UAtnc 
I  n  new  1 U;.  10pU.  $1 

iuoi  wl  flhuse article*  frees 

1  Kluvaul  Kim.',  1  ok*  Im- 

|Kir1<uf Scmji  Hook.  1  Uxudienm*-  Chromo  Pic- 
l'  f«,  rtii.li  Lt^l ,  1  iiHtiiin  uf  rkmli  ouniiH'  Ptrlunu,  1  Bw?k«  Map  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Calendar,  1  Buckner’*  Mtui.il  Chart,  4  hatulfcouw* 
Portrait*,  20  popular  Seines,  9  Tableau r,  10  Parlor  fctriipg,  :il v». 
I llllU and  Help* for t ht*  Housewife.  New  Nutuplr  Hook 
rent*.  FRANKLIN  l’KINTIMJ  CO.,  NKW  1 1  AN  KN,  ri.ss. 


BEST.  CHEftPEST.  SIMPLEST 


CUI  n/TDD  Monnivnv  once  for  new  tree  Illustrated  ratal.. irua  with 
■  T(T  ■  UV/iTn,  IfldridgUr  full  Information  atul  hundreds  uf  hsUtnonia Is. 

RACIXK  SEEDER  COMPANY,  194  FOURTH  ST.,  DES  MOINES.  IOW  A. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  INDm,  U 

MANI  FAl  Tl  UF  H  OP 


STEtM  ENGINES  S  BOILERS 


Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock  S, 
tor  immediate  delivery. 


firiwS: 


Instruct  and  A  muse  your  Children. 

Box  of  Paints,  Cups  and  Brushes  with  Book  of  De¬ 
signs  and  Rules  ror  Self  Instruction,  sent  free  on  re 
ceiptof#!.  Essex  Point  Works,  Essex,  Conn. 


JB  I  4k  Paid  Local  or  Traveling 

U  3  MX  Ir  Vr  Salennieu  to  sell  our 
■  ■■■  I  Kitchen  Specin  Ities 

to  the  trade.  Kiate  salary  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  tlfg.  Co.  Limited,  L'ineiniiali  o, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


DEC  §0 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  York.  Saturday,  December  13, 1884. 
Breadstuff?  and  Provisions.— a?  compared  with 
cash  orlce*  obp  week  ago,  Vo.  2  Northern  Wheat  Is 
2c.Mgher  Vo  l  do.  l*4V6r.  higher:  Ungraded  Winter 
Ke<)  l*4j<-  higher:  No.  Vo  2  Red  Is  *(40.  lower:  No. 
i  Hed  I*  unchanged:  ‘■late  White  U  «c.  lower.  Corn 
Ungraded  Mix  d  l*2e.  hlaher:  No.  318  214c.  higher; 
Steamer  Mixed  i*  2!4c.  higher. 

Grais— Wheat— So.  2  Northern  a;  8236c.  afloat  No. 

I  Northern;  M^r.  afloat  and  for  delivery  In  all  tills 
month;  Ungraded  Winter  Keo.  to  n *'>t*c  No  2  Red, 
sjW'SKic  delivered- No.  :  Red,  >*e:  Staie  White  8<'ao. 
in  elevator:  Ungraded  White.  81c  No.  2  Red  for  Jan¬ 
uary.  •u>j'A8ntv'.  closing  at  sut*o:  do.  February.  *246 
(i  -  'lc  do.  for  March  '■T.U'w  R-.7#e:  do.  for  April,  81% 
.Asriic!  do.  for  Mav.  *T44 <t gUr.  RTX-Wcstcrn;  Suit 
A  me;  Canada,  66  <,  file.  State.  96»WC.  Barley  Un¬ 
graded  Canada  at  ir«-.  Coutt  Ungraded  mixed  at 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS 


Saturday,  December  13. 

J.  W.  Potts  &  Son,  .Jacksonville,  Ill.,  have 
sent  nine  fat  cattle  und  Ifi  fat  slieep  to  the 
World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  Four  of 
the  cattle  are  three-year  olds,  and  one  a  four- 
year  old.  These  live  averaged,  wheu  they 

left  Illinois,  2.150  pounds  . Hon.  D.  W. 

Smith,  President  of  the  National  Cattle 
Growers’  Association  of  America,  is  taking 
the  necessary  step*  to  secure  a  large  delegation 
of  swine  breeders  as  well  as  cattlemen  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January  next . The  Department 

of  Agriculture  says  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  on  the  farm,  in  Kansas,  is  45  cents  per 
bushel;  42  cents  In  Nebraska;  40  cents  in  Da 
kota;  50  cents  in  Minnesota;  55  cents  in  Iowa; 
02  cents  in  Missouri,  rising  in  other  States  as 
the  seaboard  is  approached.  Even  at  these 
average  figures,  the  prices  lu  the  States  men¬ 
tioned  must  be  very  considerably  lower  at 
points  distant  from  mills  and  railroads;  hut 
the  figures  are  considerably  higher  than  those 
given  by  local  authorities;  for  instance,  a 
committee  from  Kansas,  that  visited  Chicago 
the  other  day,  said  the  average  price  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  in  their  State  was  only  85  cents 
per  bushel;  and  prices  have  been  falling  ever 

since . The  Department  puts  the  average 

price  of  corn  at  18  cents  a  bushel  in  Nebraska; 
22  cents  in  Kansas,  and  23  cent*  in  Iowa;  but 
here  again  local  authorities  mention  consider¬ 
ably  lower  figures.  The  average  price  of  oats 
for  the  whole  country,  the  Department  puts 
at  28  cents  per  bushel ,  which  is  the  lowest  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Department.  In  Nebraska,  it  is 

only  11)  cents! . The  latest  advices  from 

the  leadiug  fat  stock  markets  may  be  con¬ 
densed  into  the  following  brief  summary: 
Cattle  are  active,  for  good  stock,  at  New 
York,  steady  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  and 
weak  at  Kt.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  Low-grade  cattle  are  slow 
and  bard  to  sell  everywhere,  but  prices  shown 
weakening  tendency,  Sheep  are.  steady  every¬ 
where,  but  show  no  activity,  and  are  practic¬ 
ally  no  better  than  they  have  been  all  along. 
The  low  price  of  corn  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  is  inducing  farmers  to  feed  their  hogs 
to  a  heavy  weight,  thus  holding  them  Imek; 
but  any  considerable  advance  in  price  owing 
to  a  short  supply,  produces  at  once  such  a 
rush  to  market,  that  prices  instantly  fall.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  when  the  fattened  hogs 
are  marketed  later  on, prices  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  they  are  now,  as  packers  are 
sure  to  take  advantage  of  the  large  supply. 

_ A  new  Order  in  Council  relating  to  foot- 

aud-mouth  disease  in  Knglaud,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  has  been  published,  It  provides 
that  no  person  (except  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  animal)  shall  enter  any  cow¬ 
shed.  field,  or  other  place  situate  within  a 
foot-and-mouth -disease -Infected  place  in 
which  an  animalaifected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  kept,  except  with  the  permission  of 
the  local  authority,  and  the  owner  is  to  in¬ 
form  the  local  authority  of  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  desires  to  send  to  the  affected 
animal  or  animals.  These  attendants  are  to 
be  provided  by  the  authority  with  overall 
clothes,  which  are  to  he  put  on  upon  entering 
the  affected  place,  aud  taken  off  *on  leaving, 
it  being  further  laid  down  that  such  persons 
are  to  thoroughly  wash  their  hands  with  soap 
and  water  and  their  boots  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  on  leaving  the  infected  places... 
At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind,,  the  following  dates  were  fixed  upon  for 
the  following  conventions  to  be  held  in  that 
city:  Jersey  Breeders uud  Dairymen.  Jail.  20 
to  noon  of  21st.  Cane  Growers,  afternoon  of 
21st  till  noon  of  22ud.  Bee  keepers,  afternoon 
of  22nd  and  23rd.  The  Short  horn  Broaden 
meet,  Tuesday,  Jan,  27th,  aud  continue  till 
noon  of  2Nt,h.  Wool  Growers  till  noon  20th. 
Swiue  Breeders  begin  and  continue  through 
30th. 


Cheese.  Quotations-  fancy  white.  12*40.  fancy 
colored,  rifljc' for  selections  fob  lots  to  I2*<fiiil3c.): 
llfclifcc.  fo»  fine  pr  i  ,  jlirlOlfct  fair  lots.  9a 
vQc.  light  skims  at  *a)0c-  skims  at  r.a.c-  Ohio 
flat*.  K'ailQc.  for  best  836  *'03«C  for  fair  to  prime, 
and  v»«o,  for  common;  Pennsylvania  *klm«  4:i43ic. 
for  prime  S,'«tS36c.  for  good,  and  IsilHc.  for  common  . 

Koo<v  The  quotation*  are:  State.  2°c-  Canadian 
8V*2*c :  Western.  27-.v2«i~  held  fresh  lots.  22<a24e. 
Limed  at  2!c.  for  State-  2H<*.3 >!+<\  for  Canadian, 
and  3dc.  for  W«t,  rn;  Imported.  i8*il9r. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
gram*  were  received:  From  Boston.— Market  dull: 
quoted  at  24c* 29c.  From  Philadelphia— Market  easier: 
quoted  nt  2Sa2836c.:  receipts  100.  From  Chicago— 
Market  firm  at  23424c . 

I, i va  Poultry  Chickens,  near  by  *  ft  9»ll)C!  do. 
Southern  and  West  rn,  BstlOe:  fowls.  Jrrsey.  State 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  lb,  lie-  do  Western,  malic; 
rooster*,  old  *  » -e-  turkey*,  per  lb  .MF*'lC.r  ducks, 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn  ,  *  pulr,  tlX*®#!.#):  do. 
Western,  per  pair,  ®V«48e:  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
aud  Pennsylvania,  per  pair.  »?<*2  25-  do,  Western, 
per  pair  *i.42ni.i7:  pigeons,  per  pair,  30*85c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Turkeys.  Philadelphia,  ] 8415c: 
State  an-l  Wr-n-m,  r*i2e:  chicken*.  Philadelphia 
spring,  selected,  large,  ’Be:  do,  Jersey  and  Bucks 
County,  dry  picked.  -4e;  do,  stale.  Pennsylvania 
and  Western,  dry  picked.  luA'2o:  fowl*.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prime,  lisi  tc;  do,  state  •lid  Western,  dry  pick¬ 
ed,  -.<j9v-  spring  ducks,  Philadelphia,  per  lh,  I.C-rUc, 
do.  Long  t eland,  per  lb.  !3«i  tc  do.  State  and  West¬ 
ern  per  lb,  I16tl2c:  SVcdeni.  Inferior.  ll«H2c  squabs, 
w  bite,  per  dor, #2.50*2.75:  do.  dark,  per  do*.  #1.7542. 

Game  Partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  90c«*i:  grouse, 
prime  pt-r  pair.  9ucr«fi  wild  duck*.  Western  mal 
lard,  per  pair,  3ft. t Fie:  do,  teal,  ner  pair  Sb»5Clc:  do 
wood,  per  pair.  25  '  80c  quail  at  *1  25  per  dozen  for 
sound  aud  2  C<A#!.00  for  poor  to  fair:  wild  ducks,  can 
vn*  hack.  Havre  de  Grace,  per  pair,  #!C»2,25  dri,  can¬ 
vas.  Western  per  pal  -,  #V  «  2  25  •  do,  redhead,  Havre 
de  Grace,  per  pair,  #1  do,  redhead,  per  pair,  7.'C«#1 : 
venison  Western  saddles,  per  lb,  i3*#I5c:  whole  deer, 
per  lb,  8*l0c:  rabbits,  per  pair,  3l>.@3  c. 

Cotton.— Tbe  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 

ordinary .  846 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  l-l«  9  5-16  8  5-16 

Bond  ordinary . .  9t6  1036  10Hi 

Strict  Good  Ordinary...  .  103*  1036 

Low  Middling... .  10  9-16  10  13  16  10  13-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10K  H  U 

Middling . .  10?6  1134  1IJ6 

Bood  Middling .  11  1-16  11  5-16  10_  5-16 

Btrlot  Good  Middling....  lit!  1136  1134 

Middling  Fair........ ......  1196  1176  11J6 

Fair....  .  I2M  1236  12« 

ST  AIMED. 

Bood  Ordinary-..  8W  I  bow  Middling .  9« 

Strict  Good  (Jrd..  y  15  16  i  Middling.  . 1076 

Fresh  Fruits,  Apple*  -Snow,  northern,  per  bbL: 
#3- a #3  50  ;  Baldwin,  Jersey,  per  double  headed  bbl, 
$1.50*1,75;  Greening*.  *1.50.«tl.75c;  Grapes-Catawba, 
9 .aide,  per  lb,  InabelL  at  3*6c.  Cranberries -Cape 
Cod, choice.  per  crate,  #4  75  a  5;  do.  per  bbl,$i6-  Jersey, 
choice,  per  crate,  #4.M>»#475:  Jersey,  poor,  per  crate. 
#3.W©4. 

Dried  vrcit*.  Th-  following  are  the  quotations 
for  Fancy  evaporated  apple*,  8c;  choice  do,  ><•'  good 
do.,  fancy  North  ■  srollna  sun  dried  apples, 

sliced,  5w  576‘'-:  choice  do.,  le.;  prime  do..  3M.3HC; 
common  do.  3a3wr  Virginia  fancy.  sjSIac-  south  - 
ern,  Tennessee  eo*r«:cut,  %314C:  Kentucky 

quarter*,  4  i4wc:  peeled  peaches,  s>*374c.  for  best 
Georgia  aud  77t  a7%C-  for  choice  Peeled  peaches- 
X.  fancy.  94*c;  extra  rancy.  I04tl07*c:  choice. *764 
slue,  unpi-eled  halves,  new.  i*i676c.  quarters,  n4576c: 
plum*,  lk*976c.  for  Damsons-  huckleberries.  14c; 
blackberries.  He  cherries,  12*1276:  evaporated  rasp- 
bi-rrle*.  21! si i*2iC-  sun-dried  do,  20R26C. 

Pkasi:-i*  Hi-  qnot.fttlon.-*  are  al  176  >  »H'c-  lor  extra 
and  fancy  hand  picked  ;  r.u  nicr*'  grades  at  3x4c. 

Hay  aml>  -*traw.  The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Choice  timothy  sic  good  do,  •i*«.85o;  medium,  do, 
7*  ,*0c  shipping  hay  lue:  clovi-.r  mixed,  6V«.  vc;  clov 
er  at  3.V«'kV.  t  ong  rye  -draw  at  short  rye  straw 


THE  FARMER  IN  POLITICS, 


Before  Election. 


LIVB  STOCK  MARKRTS 


New  York.  Saturday.  December  13,  1884. 
Beeves.— Sales:  Ohio  steers  (fancy),  1,625  a,  at  *7.5o 
per  1071 16:  do,  1,625  16,  at  $7,2,6:  do.  1.325  ft,  $6.50:  do, 
1,660  ft, $6.50:  do,  1,145  ft,  $6.25;  oxen,  1,835  ft,  #6  50: 
do,  1,640  ft,  $6.16:  do,  1,360  ft,  976c.  55  ft;  HUnols  steers, 
1U41  ft.  Stic,  55  ft-  do,  1,166  ft,  914c:  do,  1,330  ft,  9?<c. 
5t;  ft;  do.  1.260  ft,  1074C!  do.  1.821  ft-,  1076c-  State  steers, 
1.182  ft.  1274c,  5b  ft;  mixed  Western,  do,  1,161  ft,  11c; 
do,  1,136  ft,  1074c-  do,  1,342  ft,  1074c;  do.  1,175  ft.9?4c; 

do.  1.144  ft.  toe.  55  ft  less  $1  per  bead;  do,  1,119  ft, 
$5 2».  Kentucky  do,  1,322  tt,104jc,  56  ft;  do,  1,405  ft, 
1176C:  do.  1,852  ft,  #5.70- do,  1  s45  ft.  #5.90;  do,  1,456  ft, 
#fl,2t)  do,  1,555  ft.  #6.90;  Michigan  oxen,  1,201  ft ,  4c,  Uve 
weight:  heifers,  54)  ft,  SThc;  Western  dry  cows, 927  ft, 
87ic:  oxen.  1,554  ft.  9B,c,  55  ft-  do,  1  660  ft.  9c-  do,  1,528 
ft,  R74c;  native  ••*llllers,c  1,250  ft,  #5.90-  eorn-fed  na¬ 
tives,  1,153  ft,  PTsC,  55  ft,  and  $1  per  head-  Indiana  do, 
1.356  ft,  11c.  56  ft.  and  #1  per  head;  oxen,  1.259  ft,  $4.60; 
Pennsylvania  steers,  1,265  ft,  10c.  ?0  ft;  do,  1,028  ft, 
8V6C-,  55  n  -  do.  U$ui  ft ,  $5  per  MO  ft,  and  50c  per  head; 
IlUn  Is  steers,  1,193  ft,  #5.40;  do,  1.279  ft ,  V  7ic,  56  ft ; 

dp,  1,133  ft,  974c;  Kentucky  steers,  1,276  lb,  #5,70. 

Calves  city  Dressed  Veals  sold  at  941276c.,  aud 
dressed  grassers  at  4)^  it576c. 

Surer  a*u  Lambs  -Tidal  receipts  for  six  days 
21,783  head,  against  36.034  bead  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week  Ordinary  to  prime  lambs  ranged 
from  $  1  60  to  $5  577  Sales-SLste  sheep,  88  lb,  474c; 
do,  M  lb.  4c,  do.  85  lb,  #4.0674.  Ohio  sheep  and 
lambs.  64  lb.  Si  to:  Ohio  lambs, (pari  sheep)8rf  lb.574c; 
Indlaua  sheep,  8;  lb.  #4.20.  Kentucky  sheep,  102  lb. 
jHic:  1 75  do,  104  lb,  •5‘4e:  Indiana  do,  100  lb,  474e; 
Westi-rn  do,  93  II.,  S'-ftc:  Ohio  lambs,  79  lb,  576C. 
Indiana  sheep,  80  lb,  #4.184»;  State  sheep  79  lb, 376c; 
do,  79  lb,  #3,9(1. 

HOGS— Total  receipts  for  six  days  46,711  head 
against  4,0153  head  for  the  correspoudlns  time  last 
week.  Country  dressed  continue  to  arrive  freely 
and  the  demand  to-day  was  light  and  prices  lower. 
Heavy  sold  at  3T6@5c;  Medium  at  576@594C;  and  Light 
at  6@6T6c. 


After  Election. 


mon  to  fair  extra#2.(15Q8.95:  fair  to  good.  #3,3(k*)  ,5U: 
good  to  very  choice,  $4.55<<tl.9n:  psteDt  winter  wheat 
extra,  $4.0wi».B0:  city  null  extra  for  West  Indies, 
#4.250,4.4(1  South  A  merle  •.  #4  856*4.80.  Sotthebn 
Flocu— Comuton  iokooh  extra,  #S.W).«.890e  good  to 
choice  do..  #8  «5u. -..40.  Rye  flour  Run  rflne,  #3.40 
iaS.75,  mainly  #8.flu<ti>3,6fl  for  good  to  choice.  Buck¬ 
wheat  Flour— Selling  at  #J.W *2.111.  supply  fair, 
demand  ujodej-ate.  Fetp—  Ouotcd  for  bi  to  10  lb*  at 
f ISia.  16,  to  arrive  an-’  lit  tufll:  30  lbs.  at  #13<«.H.50; 
100 lbs  at  #13  50  itu  shurps  ut  *184*20.  Rye  feed  «t 
#15®15.50.  Corn  Mkal  Dull;  Yellow  Western  #3.00 
0,5  SO:  brandy  wine,  quoted  at  #3.30<o3.10, 

Beams.— The  quotations  are:  .Marrows,  #1,65. 

for  new:  mediums  at  #1.45.  for  new  pea  at 
#1.55  ror  new:  red  kidney.  #2,5U  for  best  new: 
turtle  soup  nt  $2  50;  w  hit.- Kidney  at  #2.50, 

Peas -Green  at  #1.25  for  new. 

Provisions— Pork  Quotations-  $12.50<@13  for  new 
mess;  family-  me**  at  412  7  (#18;  clear  back,  #l5.50.<s 
17:  extra  prime  al  $11.  Dressed  Hogs  Sales  at 
546c.  for  bacon  to  54jc  for  light  averages,  and  6c. 
for  pigs.  Cut  Meats  City  pickled  shoulder*  quoted 
at  546c.  smoked  shoulders  at  t>J 40:  pickled  hams  9*4 
<gdf>c.  smoked  hams  ut  lOWjtlic,  Middles  Long  and 
short  dear,  had  and  half,  tor  December  an' Janu¬ 
ary  deliveries  quoted  at  5  7un5.?5e,  Beke— Quoted: 
Extra  India  mess  ut  #23(#24;  exira  mess  at  *li,50<(& 
12:  packet  at  #13  for  barrets,  and  #d« 0  lu  tierces; 
plate  beef  al  *12v»t;'  family,  #i3iui#lL  Beef  Hams 
—Quoted  at  #'9.  LARD-Wt-sb-m  steam  for  prompt 
delivery,  at  7.15c;  December  closed  at  6.45,0.694;  Janu¬ 
ary  option  sales  at  7.(r3c.  down  to  6.99c;  February 
option  sales  at  7,lue.  down  to  7.u:e:  March  option  sales 
at  7  15e.  down  to  7.12c-  April  ojmon  sales  at  7.15c: 
option  closed  at  7.25,<7.27e  yesterday-  City  steam, 
6.9i>e  -  No.  1  city  sale  at  6J5U.  Refined  quoted  at 
7.3774c  fur  Conilurut  for  December  and  January- 


Brown’s  Krom-hlal  Troches  for 

Coughs  and  Colds:  “1  think  them  tbeoest  and 
most  oonveniont  relief  extaut.” — liev.  C.  M. 
Humphrey,  Urantz,  Ky. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


Saturday,  December  13. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  l^c.  lower; 
No,  2 Chicago  Spring,  1  l4c .  lower;  No.  2  Red 
Wiuter,  I'i'c.  lower.  Corn.  lc.  higher:  oats, 
%c.  lower.  Pork,  (52 %  c.  lower.  Cattle,  a 
trifle  higher.  Hogs,  somewhat  lower.  Sheep, 
poor  grades,  lower;  best  grades  higher. 

Wheat.— “Regular'’:  December,  71 4t<« 7276c;  Janu¬ 
ary.  72vfl734sc.  February,  (2{>v  (iTSQe  May,  <*797tc: 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  7iA4ci,72V6c:  No.  3  do,  56.4 
57Qc  No.  2  Red  7.3c  No,  8  (10,  OORS— Qtllet 

buiflrnti  cash,  I7?4''*3sc  all  tie  year.  3?»»i«t3SQc:  Jan 
nary,  374* « .367je;  May,  a,:?; V.  oats.  Firm:  cash, 
and  Decetiibt-r.  21c:  January,  24  *2476c,  February,  2i« 
2476C;  May,  .’SaNiy,.  RYE— Firm,  at  52c.  Bakixv- 
Dull,  at  SBC,  Pork -In  fair  demand:  January, 
#loc, vahJ-kiV  February. #t»» I U27*  March,  #u.it7s 
@.#ll,'#',  Cattle  —  Marke t  dull;  Christina*  cattle 
nominally.  $6.508:7. 2v.  exnort  grades,  #;='.75<«,6.25-  good 
to  choice  shipping,  $5,256(5.60:  Texans, .$3<«,4.  Hogs.— 
Market  slow:  Rough  packing,  $3.95(tf4.20;  packing 


South  American  quoted  at  7.70c. 

Butter  —The  quotations  are:  Creamery,  Elgin.  29® 
30c:  do.  Western,  best,  at  2T®28c:  do.  State  fail,  best. 
26c;  do.  prime  at  24@25c:  do,  good  at  20a22c:  do. 
do,  fair  at  18®20c;  do,  Western,  held  at  19@20c:  State 
dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs  and  palls,  best,  at  25<226c; 
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LEVI  DILLON 
AND  SONS. 


ISAIAH  DILLON 

AND  SONS. 


ACME 


AGENTS 

WANTED.^ 


An  Independent  Newspaper  of  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Principles,  but  not  Controlled  by 
any  Set  of  Politicians  or  Manipulators; 
Devoted  to  Collecting  and  Publishing  all 
the  News  of  the  Day  in  the  most  Inter¬ 
esting  Shape  and  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  Promptness,  Accuracy  and  Impar¬ 
tiality;  and  to  the  Promotion  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Ideas  and  Policy  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  Society  and  Industry. 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


IMFORTICU*  AND  BR1CKDKRS  OK 


The  •  <  ,»i  fc"  subjects  I  Me  sun  1  •  Ine  action  ,>I  n  ste->  Crusher  uml  O’CS'iir.  au  I  to  t  he  Outtina,  T.i/tinn, 
Tii  min  a  process  of  doi  ‘it:  U  A-NOS  of  C  \ST  ST  EEL  rot  ‘  t.TKRS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
Ktve  immense  eutttng  poiret  Tims  the  three  operations  or  or  ashing.  lumps,  laveilnff  off  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  puh'<  riling  the  *o»l  are  performed  nr  tne  same  time.  The  entire  nbernee  of  Spike*  or  Soring  Troth 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  W  •  s/.r.  iulfi/ mt  ipfed  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  clav,  where  other  nurrows  ut¬ 
terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  light  Soil,  and  is  thecnly  Harrow  thut  oats  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

V  nrieiy  ol  Si/r.,  I  to  15  feet  wiiln.  -  We  deliver  Ireo  nt  our  distributing  depot*. 

DO  NOT  RE  IkfcClilVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  irnitattou  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “'ACME" 
on  trial.  We  will  Xtnd  a  double  yang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  It  buck,  wo  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  48  different  States  and  Territories. 

..  .  Nach  fit  Rrnthor  Manufactory  and  Prinoipai.  Office: 

HARKISIIUltU,  l*A.  Ild&fl  OL  DrOXfT6r|  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.B.— ' "TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  otiiich  Essays,”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAM  E  TH  IS  PARER. 


(Formerly  of  Ilrin  of  E  Dillon  A  Co.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  tine  condition  June  15,  1881.  Have  uow  u 
largo  collection  of  choice  uulmulx. 
HTAIILE*  AVD  II  BA  DQItA  KTEitfs  1,0- 
r  A  TEII  AT  NOUitlA  l„ 

Opposite  ttie  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and  Alton 
Depots.  Street  curs  run  from  the  l,nko  Eric  &  West¬ 
ern.  and  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Depot:-,  In  Hloomlngum,  direct  to  our  stublm,  In 
Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  BROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


Hates,  hy  Mail,  Postpaid: 

DAILY,  per  Year . $6  C 

DAILY,  per  Month .  5 

SUNDAY,  per  Year .  1  ( 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY  per  Year  -  -  -  7  ( 

WEEKLY,  per  Year  .  1  ( 

Address,  TIIIO  SUN,  New  York  City . 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

DUDLEY  MILLER,  OSWEGO,  N. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


j  KKNFV  KKt>,  riJLAMMHIVi, 
Uu*%u*r  Nil  Up,  Iti-rk'lilrr  4  Yiirlt* 
l'lg%.  Soul  Itilt. >»ii,  i  «tl  -vuiM 
Mint  Oxford  Uiivrn  (Shiwpiintl  Liuuhn 
'Hpnfrli  f  iiIIpt  KhopluTil  anil 

Kunr >  I’oiillry,  SpihI  fur  I  iitiilmrtie 
M..UI.KKIII  1(1’ EE  it  (Ihl’Iilff'I'A 


MILL 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


TIion'Mitfli-lin1 <1  <  Svxtor  Whiten,  If«- 
fHirlnml-riilmiH.  a  imported  Berkun  I  run 
True  poillieroe  given  with  pvtfrv  uftlfiutl  nniil.  Strung,  hpnltliy 
stock  niily.  r nrlt y  tfmirun tecil.  Smid  NUirati  for  mtw  t‘utn- 
Voguc*  €•  II.  \Vurrtui;toii.  Box  (I'll,  \Vr*f.  fl»  valor,  Hu. 


POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Corn,  and  all  Grains. 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  are  a  special  metal 

fierfcctly  liurtls  are  ncll-shu ipeii- 
n g.  uml  cap  In  run  In  either  direc¬ 
tion,  making  th.  ni  very  du ruble. 
Send  for  circular,  prices,  ct<? 


Combining  the  blood  of  Rloter-Alpheii,  Victor  Hugo, 
Pansej-Albert,  Lady  Mary,  Jersey  Hello  of  Sclluate, 
and  oth-  r  fusblonumo  strains.  Health  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


RICHARDSON  BROS 


GOIN Car  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PRO  HI  A  &, ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  tlm  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pad  tic  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  anti  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  tn  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aud  all  points  in  the  Par  West,  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  Mouth- West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  IJcketH  ah 
reduced  rales  oau  bo  purchased  via  this  (treat 
Through  I, Inn,  lo  all  the  ilcuHli  uml  Pleusuro 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  8outh-W«R,  Inciudinie 

t  br.  M  «  in  I  *  a  ■  a  n  it..  .  i.  .  if.,  n.,_  _  .  .  .  ^ 


JKUMI'V  UEKD  UlM*I\  (!  ATT  I,  F,  lor  Sale. 

One  3-year  old  Heifer,  due  to  calve  Feb  ?,  IH8\. 

One  Heifer,  l  year  old  February  next,  due  to  calve 
April  23d. 

Address  K.  It  MYER- 

Mycisbmg,  It  end  lord  Co.,  Pa. 


Springfield,  Ohi^o 


FOWLS 


DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  f  HOC  DISEASES. — The  “Arm  and  Hammer*' 
should  use  onlyThe  “Arm  ami  Hammer”  brand 't  brand  Soda  and  Saleratus  is  used  with  great 
for  Cleaning  and  Keeping  Milk  Pans  Sweet  and;  success  for  the  prevention  and  cure  ol  HOC 
Clean.  II  is  the  Best  for  all CHOLERA andotherdiscases. 

Household  Purposes.  <  Mix  wiUi  the  anima.  s  food. 


300  Itrnii/.c  Turkeys,  uml  1  I  ill)  Houdaus, 
Langshans,  and  Wyandotte*,  i  ll  K  t  p. 

Send  stamps  for  Circular  aud  Price  List, 

I  will  urn. I,  free,  full  directions  for  making  a  cheap 
Incubator  like  the  oiie  all  mv  fowl*  were  hatched 
with,  to  all  persona  sending  for  my  circular. 

My  Fowl*  are  the  BEST. 

flENItV  OK  I  PITH,  y.iinrHvillf,  Ohio. 


HIGHLAND  DUCK  YARDS 

We  have  a  few  trios  of  our  especial  ntruln  of 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 


Heebnsrs'  Patent  Leval-Tread  Horse-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 

K  KG  V  l.ATO  It.  ^ 


This  strain  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  develop 
for  The  in ul>  k  laying  on  of  fat  and  curly  laying. 

EGGS  Iu  season,  at  81.50  per  Settlug:  Five  Setting!, 
or  more,  at  *1  per  Setting, 

EDW  D.  It  I.  AUK,  Supt  . 

ltox3143,  Host Oil,  MUSS. 


tOver  U'.'te  in  actual  use.  Victorious 

- -  at  all  fairs.  Found  In  every  state 

and  Territory  of  the  U.  8.  It.  i»  u 
lAij.iA  l  section  wheel  bus  been  made  by  us 

-  <■*  for  ten  years:  In  nl  that  time  not 

once  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking  a  record  Boottat  r  mill  can 
show,  we  leave  it  to  the  i  ublle  to 
(let.  rmlne  Ihelr  merits.  Mills  sen  ton 
3b  days-  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  sbellers,&e.,&e. 
Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  00.,  Batavia,  III. 


IMPERIAL  ECC  FOOD 


ip'i  /. f.  wrr Attn  >  'mat  huj 
I’nckngc.  Vie lle<i  for  50c.  i 
0  Boxes,  $.*.  10  Boxes.  S  i.  (!)  |t,  IvegH, 
press  or  freight. 
WHOLESALE  agents 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  NY.  |  .1,  C.  Long 
Benson,  Maul.  .V  Co..  I'hlla.  I  Parker& 


Ilccbiier*'  Improved  Tlii-ealilua  Mne.hlne.  Pol 

ty  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
rrre.  Sole  owners  of  lyevel-tremi  pnomt*.  All  others 
Infringements  Hrebner  St  Huua.  l.atisdale,  Pa. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIF  U  GAL-U  OVERNOR 

WINDMILL. 


Vlrginln  FnrniM  —  Mild  climate,  (.’heap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A  .  O.  It  I  19M,  Ontritlin,  Va, 


RICHMOND,  IKD. 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

Wo  mitnuftaturo  the 

Bent  French  Bull  r 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills 

In  the  country.  Ssml  Gr 

RtsU*  you  sow  thl,  Jr.  /-  Ip r-  r  ~ -  /¥ 

Rural  New-Yorker  fe 


This  la  the  best  working  end  tbe 

_  most  powerful  Wind  Eu 

rv V  glnc  In  the  world,  because 
t-'—  i  of  the  superior  ex- 

~t  eelleuee  of  If*  self  regulat 
I  lnicntcchanlsm[aud#eco/id, 
the  belter  form  and  povt- 
tlon  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  with  h  support  thU 
claim  are  si  rtorth  lnour  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  .Second  Edition- 
1884,  for  which  apply  to 


KIN  \NUIA  I.  AfiB'T*.  7 

We  have  Invested  millions  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporations  and  Individuals  upon  Real  Estate  In 
Indiana  Wo  can  refer  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
us  fo.  18  years,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  prluelpul  and  Interest  without  expense  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  In  Indiana  cared  for  or  sold,  aud  any 
financial  business  attended  to  on  reasonable  term*. 

write  f  r  references  ami  circular,  addressing 

7 'A  E.  Market  St  ,  I  iidiiiiiui,iill»,  Indiana, 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  PASTENINt 
'  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 


Tbe  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thott- 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur. 
ed  by  BROOK.SS PARSONS, Addison, Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 

WANTED. -Live  Partridge#,  Quail,  and  Prairie 
Chickrna,  In  pairs  for  breeding. 

Apply,  giving  price,  to 


Cheshire  Pitt  a,  5  mo.  old,  1*45  a  trio,  30Plgs,read 
Jan.  1st,  $15  it  trio.  At  Doyleslowu  Fair  we  won  a! 
the  first  prizes,  and  Sweepstakes  prize  on  boar. 

SCOTT  liKO!*., 

lllukefield,  iiurk*  Co..  Pit, 


Fairliavcit.  HIuhh.,  U.H.A 

Mention  this  paper. 


J,  giving  price,  to 

1IOWA  IM»  ItL’SHTIOK  E,  Manager 
A  1 1 ,.  in  ii  mb  y,  Warren  Co.,  N. 


a  VICTORY  CORN 

In  three  kIzcs.  The  only 
Mill  that  Ik  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  grircilng  the  corn  and 
cob  together,  uml  for  this 
kind  of  grinding  we  defy 
competition  It  also  grinds 
oil  cakes,  crackers,  and  all 
kinds  Of  grain  it.-cd  for 
feeding,  and  with  our 
cleaning  attachment  shells 

els  per  hour.  Capacity,  , 
30,  and  S3  bushels  per  hour, 
warranted  In  every  re- 
spect.  lor  circulars  address 

THOMAS  BOBEKTfi,  Sprlngiit-ld,  O. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  = 

”  in  lands  of  nil  kinds.  Gutfilugim  />-,  New  Man 
of  Va.  I  tic.  II.  I,.  STAPLES,  Richmond,  V* 


AND 


ROOTCRAFTS 


Is  a  sure  protection  against  Are. 
Thousands  of  them  In  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  best  In 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lock  port,  N.  Y  . 


Largest  Stock  tn  the  United  States.  Prices  on  appli 
cation  Address 

Bloomington  Nursery  Company, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS. 


FARMS&MILLS 

Fur  Sale  A  Exchange. 
FREE  Catalogue. 
Richmond,  Vu. 


K.  B.  CHAFFIN  St  CO 


Send  to  John  II 


Send  to  John  II.  HcAlvIn.  Lowell,  Muss.,  14  years 
lax  Collector,  tor  his  remedy  for  J>  \  SPEPSI  A. 

I  A  ?,*  *•?•*«•»  Nn me.  Perfumed  aud  Embossed  Cards, 
ttll J  dckei  Calendar, newSu tuple*, all  |0c.  I3pksand 
lU  Agent  s  Outfit,  $L  Clio  too  Co.  .North  Haven,  Ct, 

50  New  Chromo  Cards,  no  -1  alike,  name  on,  and  a 
latest  song*.  10c.  J.s.  PAitr.Eii,  HI  Hh  Ave.^  S .  Y. 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


DOYLESTOWH  HOUSE 


HOOSIER  AUGER  TILE  MILL, 


And  other  popular  Bulbs,  Roots,  and  Plants.  Direct 
I  rom  the  famous  growers, 

ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON, 

OVERVEEX.  HOLLAND. 

Free  In  New  York  City,  duty  aud  all  expenses  in- 
eluded. 

Apply  for  Special  Catalogue,  to  the  Sole  Agent  for 
United  States, 

J.  A.  tie  VEF.R,  31S  Broadway. 

See  Rural,  ho.  1790,  pageXiu. 


A  FOIltk  Wit  I1 1  t‘ll  >"  tbe  most  snlablc  hoUse- 
ll  it  II  LI  U  ho](1  art|,.|,.  on-t,re(j.  lt 

is  night  r r  .lav  work.  Aellve  men  who  will  Invest 
$5o  to  $UW  will  be  given  a  better  position. 

ALTA  M'K’ti  CO.,  175  Washington  St,,  Boston,  Muss, 


ttllptrfumoJ,  ?»rw  lillU  Tiola 

lJOctirotnGi  Vortca,  Motto*!*  uml  Hidd«u  Nami«, 
10c,  Ivory  Card  Cv.#  QiihUju\\iief  CU 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER 


DEC  20 


gtnv  publications, 


have  grown  well  ami  ripened  tlieir  wood;  but 
few  were  killed  by  the  frost  in  May. 

My  father  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Rural. 
Could  I  ge{  subscribers  for  a  club  and  get  on? 
of  the  presents  that  is  offered,  if  Pa  does  not 
get  any  of  them.  I  planted  some  grape  and 
plum  seeds  this  Pall  to  prow  seedlings.  The 
(lower  seeds  that  yoa  sent  did  not  do  very 
well;  still  1  had  some  fine  flowers,  especially 
the  poppies.  Not  knowing  that  I  shall  write 
again  before  Christmas,  I  shall  wish  you  a 
Thankful  Thanksgiving,  a  Merry  Christmas, 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

From  your  nephew, 

ALFRED  B.  BIRD. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 

[Thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  you  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  the  pre¬ 
sents  if  you  send  subscribers  enough;  the 
members  of  the  Youth’s  Club  may  all  work 
for  them  if  they  wish  to.  uncle  mark  ] 


The  New-York  Times 

FOR  1885. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETING  PROM  UNCLE 
MARK. 


«5fV\  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  my  boys 
and  girls!  I  wish  you,  one  and 
I  all,  a  deligtbful  holiday,  and  if 

•'wmAV*  by  any  magical  wishing  cap  or 
'  other  wonderful  good  fortune  I 

1/ -Cr'’\V<L  could  send  each  one  the  very 
thing  he  or  she  wants  most,  how 
fhis&r  busy  I  would  be  getting  all  the 

a|sjp  bundles  ready  and  shipping  them 

|| •  off  all  over  the  country  to  be  put 

into  your  stocking*  Christmas 
Ilf  Eve!  As  1  think  of  it,  I  really 

envy  good  old  Santa  Claus  ! 
That  you  may  all  enjoy  the 
Christmas  and  begin  the  New 
Year  well,  is  my  earnest  wish 
for  you.  Good  resolves  at  New  Year’s  time 
are  often  made  and  forgotten  before  they  are 
put  into  practice,  yet  I  would  like  to  know 
that  you  each  made  some  good  resolve-and 
that  you  kept  it.  There  are  times  for  every¬ 
thing,  your  mothers  have  a  time  for  house 
cleaning,  for  fruit,  canning,  etc.,  aud  I  think 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  day  in  the 
year  tomake  plans  to  be  better  boys  and  girls 
and  then  do  not  fail  to  try  hard  the  rest  of  the 
days  in  the  year  to  become  better. 


An  Honest  ami  Fearless  News 
paper. 


Accurate  in  its  News,  Steadfast  for  the 
Right,  Unsparing  in  the  Exposure 
of  Wrong. 


To  Mail  Subscribers,  Post-paid. 

DAILY,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  per  year,  $5.00 
DAILY,  including  Sunday,  per  year....  7  50 

SUNDAY  ONLY,  per  year .  1.50 

DAILY,  1  month,  with  or  without  Sunday,  75 

The  Scml-wccllly  Times. 

Single  Copies,  one  year .  2.50 

The  "Weekly  Times. 

Single  Copies,  one  year .  1  00 

TERMS  CASH  IN  ADVANCE.  Remit  in 
Postal  Notes  or  Post  Office  Money  Orders.  W e 
have  no  traveling  agents.  Sample  copies  sent 
free.  Address 

The  New- York  Times, 

NEW  YOttK  CITY. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:-I  would 
like  to  joiL  the  Y.  H.  C.  if  you  will  accept  a 
little  girl  only  12  years  of  age.  I  have  never 
seen  any  letters  from  our  town  published,  so  I 
will  venture  to  write,  We  live  in  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  only  oiglit  miles  from  the  Barclay 
coal  mines  and  there  is  quite  a  large  village 
there,  composed  of  miners  and  other  employes 
of  the  company.  It  makes  a  good  market  for 
farmer's  produce'  There  is  an  oil  well  being 
sunk  about  three  miles  from  here  and  they 
feel  sure  of  finding  oil;  they  have  bored  over 
900  feet  already. 

My  brother  takes  your  paper  aud  he  likes  it 
very  much.  My  mamma  planted  the  Garden 
Treasures  you  sent' us  last.  Winter:  and  we 
had  some  verv  handsome  flowers;  our  sunfiow- 


PteceUanfoujs 


&  Dill  DU  I  CT  on  die-  home  treat  men  t  of  I)  It  l!NK- 
rflUirnLLI  knm>s  am!  the  Tobacco  Hnl.it 
will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address’  Sec.  ok 
Temperance  Rkkohm  association,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Idle  ill  Sinin. 

In  1841  a  young  man.  named  John  H. 
Chandler,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go  to  Bur- 
muil  aud  join  iu  the  work  of  Baptist  missions 
in  t  hat  country  The  name  of  Chandler  is  an 
honored  one  iti  the  literature  and  labor  of  the 
Baptist  Church;  and  on  this  gentleman  and 
Ids  accomplished  wife  has  fallen  a  just  share 
of  the  honor  which  follow*  devoted  toil.  Mr. 
Chandler  at  first  went  only  as  a  luy  mission¬ 
ary,  but  subsequently  entered  the  ministry  as 
a  regular  ordained  clergyman.  He  brought 
to  the  work  the  skill  of  a  mechanical  engineer, 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  arts  of  print¬ 
ing  aud  type-founding.  He  was  soon  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Siam,  mid  made  his  home  at  Bang¬ 
kok,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Here  his 
ready  facility  for  acquiring  the  language 
made  him  both  useful  and  bu\v.  He  wrote 
several  religious  aud  scientific  works  in  Siam- 
ese,  ami  rendered  himself  valuable  to  the  king 
aud  his  court  as  translator  of  important  docu¬ 
ments.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Crossman.  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  made  herself  eminently  useful 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  mission. 
Both  in  Burundi  and  Siam  she  wasat  the  head 
of  schools  tor  the  natives,  and  in  later  years 
she  had  at  Bmgkok  a  school  for  the  children 
of  the  nobles  and  princes. 

One  of  the  most  inevitable  results  of  mission 
work  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  health  of 
those  engaged  in  it  And  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  such  o  debilitating  climate  as  that  of 
isiam.  This  breaking  down  generally  comes 
after  a  short  term  of  service.  The  l!ev.  Mr. 


um IT  IS  V  Thorough  ami  practical  In¬ 
ca  I  till.  At  ruction  given  by  n  ail  in 
Book-keeping,  Buaincs*  Form*.  Arithme¬ 
tic.  Shorthand,  etc.  Term*  reasonable. 
>*  for  Pamphlet  to  CORR^SFpNDENCE 
iCHOol,,  til  Malu  Street,  Buffalo,  n.  V 


implement#  and  Machinery 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
iron  boliers— teaied,  In-pcct- 
fil  n.  d  t  it  mi  red  piiynble  to 
i  he  purchaser,  (iuarantecd 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  bouu  as  received. 

H  House  Power,  .  *2fi0.00. 

5  “  ••  moo. 

7  "  •*  315.00. 

'  10  “  **  5X1.00. 

Write  th  PAIGE  IWF’G  CO  .. 
•Jil‘2 &  ‘204  J  iicIinou  Street, 
FAINKSVJLLK,  O. 


Guaranteed  kteel  barrels,  Side 
Lever  At  thm,  Bar  (t  rout  Action) 
.Locks.  Warranted  good  ooter 
nlv  *16.  Our  Famous  Numbs  r  21, 


Bend  ®t»nip  for  Hlfistral/'il  cftialntfuc  of  0'ixu,  KniTe*.  Watches. 

P.  POWELL  A  SON,  ISO  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HAY  CARRIER 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

9^  Farmers  wanting  Haying  Tools.send 
for  Illustrated  Price  List,  It  will  pay  you. 

Hit  Discount  lor  Fnrly  Orders. 
GEO.  W. H  1NG,  Box  mi- Marlon, O. 


TRY 

IT. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
—I  think  that  it  is  about  time  for  mo  to  report. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
Sunday-school.  We  have  a  nice  church  edifice 
and  a  very  fine  organ.  The  church  is  built  of 
hewu  stone,  and  has  large  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows.  It  cost  over  $27,000.  The  younger 
children  begin  to  look  forward  to  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  we  have  many  things  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  God  has  blessed  us  with  abundant, 
crops,  and  many  minor  blessings. 

I  raised  about  four-and  one-balf  bushels  of 
pop-corn  on  a  small  patch.  It  sold  for  15  cents 
a  peck,  or  50  cents  a  bushel.  My  tomatoes 
were  large,  but  ill  shaped,  because  I  wutered 
them  with  manure  water.  The  potatoes  were 
rather  poor.  I  raised  some  very  line  musk 
and  water  melons.  My  fathers  crops  did 
well,  excepting  the  potatoes,  peaches,  and 
plums.  We  had  nearly  all  of  the  common 
garden  vegetables,  excepting  carrots.  I  am 
not  going  to  school  this  Winter.  I  shall  haul 
manure  and  ashes  from  town  for  our  farm. 
1  also  cut  wood,  do  choi-es,  and  other  farm 
work. 

My  strawberries  did  very  well.  From  40 
plants  of  the  Bidwell,  set  one  year  ago  last 
Spring.  I  sold  quarts,  receiving  for  them 
£1 1  kept  the  plants  free  from  weeds  and 
runners,  and  watered  them  some  with  manure 
and  well  water.  The  raspberries  did  well  this 
Summer.  The  canes  are  now  well  ripened. 
The  farmers  are  getting  their  fall  work  about 


Newton'S  improved  PAW  TIP  hP'<ls 
them  llrmlv,  driiwx  UvlFI  I  It  them 
forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 
when  standing,  gives  f ins, tom  of  head, 

i.  C.  NF.nTllN,  Batavia,  111. 


%/j  keeps  clean, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

clubs  with  the  WEEKLY  IN¬ 
TER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  III.,  in¬ 
cluding  OUT  Tree  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution,  for  $2.65. 

With  the  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with 
its  Household  Supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Rural's  Free 
Seed  Distribution,  for  $2.75. 

NOTICE  l 

Subscribe  through  the 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Send 
to  the  ccbove  journals  for 
free  specimen  copies. 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter 


The  best  in  the  world  for  planting  corn,  beans.  and 
beet  seed.  See.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Agr.  in  report  for 
1884,  eayr-  "It  Is  really  the  greatest  improvement  for 
rhe  least  money  I  he  vo  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with.”  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

S.  M.  MACOIMBEK  At  CO.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


STOVER 


TRIPLE  GEARED 


Hasno  equal.  Warranted  togrind  lastcr.do  better  work, 
and  to  l«e  more  serviceable  than  any  feeu  mill  made. 
The  inner  grinding  burr  makes  three  revo  uttons  while 
the  outer  burr  and  team  make  one,  whicli  greatly  in¬ 
creases  its  grinding  capacity  over  old  style  ungear  d 
mill.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular 

STOVER  MFG.  GO.,  ^ILLINOIS. 


Agents  wanted,  Ca  rd  Co*.  Waltha.m*  JxLms* 

r  n  v  our  NOW  Cbromo  Cards;  50  w;ith  name  on  and  ele- 
IRY  cantDrcsent,  b'ets.  Munson  Bros.,  Mt.Carmel.Ct. 


8Si» 


fHE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBKEB. 


PERSONA  LS. 


Lord  Mandev rr,r.F,  is  going  into  sugar- 
planting  in  Cuba. 

In  Valparaiso  women  are  employed  exclu¬ 
sively  as  street  car  conductors. 

Miss  Pendleton,  the  daughter  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  is  obliged  to  use  crutches,  owing  to  an 
accident  received  while  playing  lawn  tennis. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH  is  in  her 
Oorli  year,  and  engaged  upon  her  65th  novel. 
She  writes  with  a  gold  pen  in  a  heavy  hand. 

Ttie  bight  of  Prof.  Fawcett,  late  Postmas 
ter-general  of  England,  was  colossal,  and  his 
voice  mighty.  He  wore  spectacles  to  conceal 
his  sightless  eyes. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  now  holds  114  pat¬ 
ents  on  his  many  inventions.  It  is  said  that 
his  steel-process  patents  brought  him  $600,000 
a  year  for  21  years. 

Prince  Albert  Victor,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
British  throne,  will  attend  President  Cleve¬ 
land’s  inauguration. 

Mu.  B.  W.  Payne,  of  the  firm  of  Payne 
&  Sous,  the  well  known  engine  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Elmira,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3rd  iust. 

Arabi  Pasha  is  of  loftly  stature  and  im¬ 
posing  bearing;  ho  has  thin  lips,  good  brow, 
and  a  loug.  black  beard:  he  converses  like  a 
cultivated  gentleman  and  lives  in  Ceylon  in 
luxurious  captivity. 

Bklva  Lockwood  was  Tillie  Wilkins  when 
a  child,  and  lived  at  Shippensville  and  Cor¬ 
sica,  Pa.  She  married  a  lawyer  named 
Craig,  but  separated  from  him  before  marry¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lockwood. 

The  nickname  of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  King,  of 
the  Dominion,  a  scientific  and  literary  man, 
lately  deceased,  was  so  widely  known  that 
letters  would  reach  him  from  England  ad¬ 
dressed  simply,  “Old  Hex,  Canada. ’’ 

Senator  Inoalls  declines  that  it  would 
be  more  economical  for  the  Government  to 
buy  the  ent  ire  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar,  and 
either  give  it  away  or  throw  it  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  than  to  maiutaiu  the  present,  tariff 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  that  sugar.  That’s 
one  view  of  the  matter 

llU.atcUaiHausi  ^Mvfrttsing. 


LINSEED 


EAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

nils  Meal  Is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Its  oilier  name. 

Tin- reason  why  Lint. tied  Meat  is  the  most  nutrlt 
ious  of  ull  foods  i  s  because  It  contat us  i  he  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

The  pfTeels  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  LlXSEKD 
Meal,  mu)  be  briefly  Mutinied  tip  as  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  value  as  food  not  attainable  In  any  other  way. 
They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

H.  They  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

I.  They  promote  n  healthy  activity  In  all  the  or  '/ins. 
r>.  They  Increase  ibe  fertility  Of  the  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

fl.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  In  a 
healtny  condition  l.lnsccd  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  In  Hog  cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needless  to  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  rrom  in  a  rise  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  nil  nn  nnhn  t 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseup 
M  S  .1 

f  IV' Please  seud  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by  any  one 
of  tlie  following  partles: 

Cleveluiul  1/inaeed  Oil  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Toledo  I. inured  Oil  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio 
Detroit  l.iUHeeit  Oil  Co,,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

I.  I*.  K vii us  Jt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
St.  Paul  I  inseed  Dti  Co  ,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Cincinnati  l.inseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

SIBLEY’S 

SeedS 

tr  SEND  for  our  lLLV'TRATED  nnd  l)E- 
St  HI  I’Tl  VK  t  AT  A  1.41 1. 1  f  “'CCCIAC 
Vegetable,  Flower,  nnd  Field  uCLUd 

n |  mtO  bulks  pi.okktv  ‘li*. 

r  L  All  1  O  PLIKs  and  I  M  CLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KIN  US,  in, tiled  KltFK  on  iipjillcutlon. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY&  CO'. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


822.820  E.  Main  81. 


2110-2011  Kandolph  St. 


No.  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 

$200 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

290,  292.  294  and  290  W.  Front  Street, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

’Rtinrt  your  own  Bone, 

I VII  IDU  yfeai  Oyster  Sh  11s, 
jORlilAM  Flour  and  Corn 
lln  theRfcS  HAWD  MILL 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWKK  MILLS  and  FARM 
FEED  M  ILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonial*  sent 

00  application.  WI  I.HON  BKIM,,  Easton,  Pa. 


PiSKfiantoiw  §i4«rti9i»0. 


PROFESSOR 


SAKING  1 


POWDER; 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  b  jttlcH.  Hold  nt  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorstord’s  Almanac  and  Cook  line 
sent  tree. 

RumfordCtiemlcaX  Works,  Providence,  It.  1. 

II.  M.  A  NTIION  V  Ag't  UK)  and  UK  Reticle  St„  N.  V  . 

thTsciehce  of  life,  only  si 

BY  WIAIL  POSTPAID. 


KVfW  THYSELF, 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD- 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Frontal  lire  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  mao.  young.  middle 
aF<ul  and  old.  It  enntalus  135  prescriptions  for  Mil 
“cute  and  chronic  diseases,  t-neli  one  or  which  Is 
invaluable.  .So  round  by  the  author,  whose  erne 
rlenee  for  28  years  Is  such  a*  probably  never  heinre 
re  I  to  the  lot  of  any  physician  :m  nag  as,  bound 
in  beautiful  F  niuch  muslin.  cm  bowed  divert,  full  gilt 
guaranteed  to  lie  «  finer  work  tn  every  sense— rim 
charileul,  literary  and  professional-  than  auv  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  t&.yi,  or  themoney  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Prior  only  tl.'.K)  by 
mall,  postpaid^  i  Illustrated  sample  (i  rents  Seud 


now. 


lold  medal  awarded  the  author  hv  ttie  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  officer* of  wliteh  lie  refers. 

'I  hr*  Hclrooe  of  Lift'  ihoutrl  ho  by  th<*  younir  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  amicted  for  relief.  II  will 
benefit  all.  tsnuion  Lmeef. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
tfiianliaH,  iDsiniotor  nr  Argonaut* 

Address  the  Peabody  Med lr;il  Institute, or  Dr  W,  H, 
Parker.  No  I  Dtilfinch  Street,  Boston,  Mich.,  who  may 
be  con  sill  ted  on  nil  diseases  requiring  skill  uuilexiic 
rlence  Chronic  and  obstinate  TT XI  «  Y  Jig. 
eases  that  have  burned  the  skill  of  HLiUL  Bn 
otherphyslebinsn  specialty  Such  TUVC  T  T  f 
treated  lueeessfully  without  an  1HIDLLJ: 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 

REED 

AND 

BARTON. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILVER  PlITED  GOODS. 


OUR  STOCK  COMPRISES,  IN  ADDITION 
TO  A  VERY  FULL  AND  VARIED 
LINE  OF 

FINE  TABLEWARE, 

MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 

COLD 


AND 


OXIDIZED  SILVER, 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR 
MANUFACTORY. 


FACTORIES : 


Taunton,  Mass.; 


SALEROOMS: 


37  Union  Square, 

NEW  YORK. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


We  wit  1  send  you  »  watch  or  a  chain 
11V  NAIL  OK  LXPltKSH.  I '. O.  !>..  to  bo 
examined  before  puytngany  money 
und  if  not  satisfactory, returned  at 
lOttrexpeuse.  W#  manufucturo  all 
|our  watches  and  Have  you  .10  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  850  sty  lei  free. 
Every  W atcli  Wa  r  ranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PlTTSBUKuH.  PA. 


For  Agricultural  Implement*  or  Machine*  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  C0„  53  Beckman  Street. 


ptecfUaiwimsi  Julvcvti,$ing. 


WHEN  I  SAY 


I  WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  &  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

It  will  put  your  hogs  In  line  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  polMori  from  (heir  system, 
li  I*  the  only  remedy  that  relieved  n  hog  when  smiii  poisoned 
It  will  slop  cough  among  your  llOgs. 

It  rptjiiUites  the  bowels. 

It  Will  nrri'id  di.en-e  in  every  limtuuee. 

TImimc  getting  it  whether  diseased  or  not  I  will  irniti 
more  limn  double  ihe  pounds  «|  pork  while  others 
are  unniiug  one. 

,v  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

(Aanr  trnvi.ir  Trait*  1  DivA.1  Manmiiai  Mo 

i  I1??1  1  •,VSV1'1.1,  1  * "u  lleinedi  ,  and  cun  recommend  It  ns  ,i  sure  ei for  HogVliolera. 

f  hpirslf  r"  ,  i'iV"  Yi'  ’""'“T4  '  ’ !  worm  ..r  hogs  Irust  Spring  out  of  a  herd  or  over  three'  hundred  head, 

fir-u  V/r  Vf  while  ihev  were  dying  at.  lln  iiiteof  two  or  Ihree  a  dnv.aml  from  the 

s  Uaas  fteinedy.  I  have  not  lost  a  1 1  on:  in  fnet,  ttiey  Inn  c  improved  right 
iMms  only  isist  inc#2?.t>il.  uml  I  nm  sure  It  has  saved  me  from  to  XliKio.  FRANK  LKK. 

BEWARF  OF  IMITATIONS  ,'D»I*m1'»«i«  lirMiesumens  IIaiih'  If  emedles,  ein  lnsed  in  wrappers 

DC  a  rv  Ka  direct  nuts  nt  my  well  known  paekug<* 

IwmTT.  SU  ,IylY  PROPOSITION.  -5V  boil  my  remedy  L  used  gs  n  pivvcntl  v-  I  will  insure  hogs 
hi  .V  ,u  14,1  ;'>r  the  year,  anu  will  make  a  deposit  of  nmney  to  make  such  Insurance  good.  If  any  lings 
.they  will  lie  pael  for  from  such  deposit.  You  chii  refer  to  any  banker  m  Meicuntllo  Agency  at 
indiannnoBa  for  my  financial  atandlng  and  Integrity.  ' 

I  l{|<  ICS,  AO  renin,  rind  S'4.00  per  box,  aeeordlng  losi/.e.  35  lb.  runs  *12, 50  The  largest, 

■■sl/.es  are  tin •  most  economical  In  the  feeder.  Full  (1. .eetlons  In  each  peekm-c.  II  vimr  druggist  or 
N,,,ry  KlO"  t  keep  It,  or  won't  gel  It  for  you.  and  urges  you  Id  use  a  cheap,  and  eonseqilen tly 
inferloi  substitute,  semi  remittance  direct  to  me,  ard  I  will  fill  your  order.  a  J 

_  JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolin,  Ind. 


FREE,  FIFTY  GOLD  MEDALS,  LIFE  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  ANO  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


iniiy,  rail  tnc  lion  of  Honor,  to  ice  how  mafiv  like  Napoleon's  guard  slid  hnnl  out.  So  hurry  hi 
suhsei'lptiou  from  vour  State,  and  seen  re  the  tiohl  Medal  nnd  find  a  place  on  ihe  "Roll  of  Ibumr"  i 
long  I  real  in  good  literature,  as  well  as  tie-  lasting  supreme  satisfaction  of  having  It  -.aid,  fm  n  lifet 
vnu  were  the  the  first  In  you r  Stale  In  nieognlr.ea  Kood  tiling,  ami  wlitoh  no  money  can  pureliUHp;  s  hi 


I  here  are  lineludlng  t'anadal  !K)  States  and  l  errllnrlOB,  ami  the  first  tl.ufi  suliserlptlon  received  by  Tiie 
1  uni.ic  Fn.ii  Ai  o  from  cat'll  of  these  fifty  seeiions  of  the  eoitiHry  will  entitle  t-ueh  of  the  lift  v  lueki  senders  to 
a  t-qld  menu  I,  b.v  registered  mail,  also  The  BllBbtc  UlUtAl  o  free  o,  tin  day  or  their  death  be  ll  one  or  one 
hundred  years  and  mcmliei'shlp  of  Tim:  i't  mi  nt  JIkmai.o  s  "Uoll  of  Ibmor  "  We  hop,  ihellfl  v  fortunate  sub- 
serlbers  will  reueh  n*  In  time  to  call  Ihe  Roll  In  the  (list  number  or  Tilt  Pl  liut'  lfiut,u.i\  which  will  be  Issued 
within  three  or  foil r  weeks  Aunuallv,  therenftei,  on  each  birthday  of  1  in.  I'uiu.lr  IIi.imi.o,  w-  shall,  editor 
hilly,  call  the  'Holt  of  Honor,"  to  see  Imvv  many  -  like  Napoleon's  guard  .-.till  hnnl  out.  So  hurry  up  the  first 

“  ami  a  life- 
sllmr,  that 

,  ■  . .  .......  ......  .,hi. . .  hum  w  iiivii  no  ue  ■ney  can  piirenaKe;  s  Ud  this  Idea 

ui-i  set  ns  to  wondering  as  lo  who  the  successful  parlies  may  he?  In  what  lowti  or  city  does  each  now  reside? 
now  many  mill,' A  a  ml  laiw  many  females?  What  their  respect  I  veenipluy  men  t,8?  How  noinv  horn  in  this  count  rv? 
Hmv  many  of  Ihe  -auue  ujrnunni?  Ilow  mum  niArrled?  flow  ninny  slukleV  Howinauy  wlllllv.  to,, Id  age?  How 
many  die  In  I  heir  prime?  How  mu  u.y ,  nCb  r  the  first  eal  I  of  the"  Boll  i.r  I  lonor,"  w  III  aiisw  .-r  i  o  ( heir  mimes?  How 
long  .hall  we  be  able  |o  keep  the  list  unbroken?  Ilmv  many  marriages  will  It  Imour  p|easu»e  fq  record?  How 
many  will  roach  high  positions  oi  honor  and  trust?  Now.  who  -.hall  have  the  honor  of  being  first  of  all  In  I  he 
I  nlted  Stab  s,  i  ml  first  on  the  "Roll  of  honor?"  and  who  first  of  all  rrom  his  or  her  Individual  Ml  ate  or  Territory  ? 
At  (lie  call  of  t  he  *  Roll  of  Honor  "  we  shall  publish  I  he  ItKolYess,  «ml  rerord  In  brief  whutevei  events  of  general 
Importance  each  mihhbttrnhi.v  furnish  us  with  miiiu  efeil  wl  h  hlHor  her  own  personal  history,  Tin  enormous 
edition  of  (Mki.IHI  haijn  uallou  n  peel  men  ooples  will  be  I-mumI  of  the  Initial  tl  umber.  N'O  other  paper  Is  s  now  a 
to  ha  vii  ever  Issued  no  large  an  edition.  I  We  solicit  a  lew  adverltseinenls  fi'fiju  responsible  firms  only.)  Theeosl 
of  white  paper  atone  for  the  first  number  will  .  vc.-ed  * Hefi.ue  W'lilteToK  l'ltliMi- ffratAi.ii  will  be  (lie  same  •  Izr 


beat 


^  gel 
eompared 


i  are  being  carefully  ei  dice  ted  Yrom  numerous  rich  mental  mimls  within  our  rcnelj.  tuny  • 
todlnmonds  of  the  fir-1  water,  hike  our  oodles  which  grow  by  clean  and  notiri»l)|n(r  rood, . 
oi  the  readers  of  1  iik  l'i m.u  lliciui.n  gnnv  Pernicious  arid  sensational  jotirnnilBni,  framhi,  and  norrubtorsof 
our  youth,  w  III  be  as  (rarle-sly  fought  and  proseeured  liy  The  Pobwc  HltBAMi  as  they  have  been  Tor  eight 

t'liurg  iv  *  ill,*  A  / :  I.*  klitu'  II  t  n  i  i  1,  f  r-, ... .  i  i...  ,.i..i  r ...  t-. ..  n  ........  1 1  '  eihm 


the  lamds 


ouryouimwii  ne  as  i.-urie.-Aiy  I, . light  ami  proseeured  by  The  POBIUC  llttB  All,  as  I  hev  Have  been  for  eight 
years  by  I  in:  Aments  H  KUALfi,  ami  from  t  he  lee  lure  plat  form  by  Its  publisher.  1.  t.um  Smith  Send  in  your  sub¬ 
scription  at  once  not  next  week,  not.  to  morrow,  but  to  day,  See  that  you  unclose  <1  In  cash,  stumps,  money 
order,  or  postal  note.  1 IIK  Femur  Hicham,  one  year  and  n  present  worth  not  (fas  than  rg >  cents,  with  a  chance 


of  securing  a  Gold  Medal,  The  HERALD,  >,  lirellme.  and  me  nherhip  to  the  "Roll  of  Honor,  ail  for  #VfiO, 
wish  lo  m. ike  friend  or  relative  an  acceptable  present,  subscribe  fur  The  I'uiiuc  IIicuai.i,  in  their  unme 

Agents  Wanted.  P(JltU€  UKRAL1),  70S,  Box  P,  Chestnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


e 

Ir  you 


'font#,  And 


WHITE 


I  1 1 1'.  NIAt .  AR  A  Vt  II I  l  Iv  I.  If  ,\  FI:  <  'O.  having  ilecidnd  to  otter  tor  sale  to 
t  ie  general  public  without  restriction,  a.  limited  number  ot  two-year-old  vines  of 
their  (  rlrlirmi'il  \\  liite  Grape  Nl  A<;.\  If  A,  orders  will  now  he  nieeived  and 

-  . - , — =- - .entered  in  rout  ton  for  vinos  to  he  delivered  in  the  spring  of  Issii,  until  tholr  stock  of 

vines  is  exhausted.  Its  liiceilcd  popnlii  cit  y  fins  ituiuced  unscrapulona  persons  lo  attoinpt  n  |'|(  V  I  D  in  of¬ 
fering  tn I  rernish  them  to  their  oustqmnrii  /it  n  reduced  price,  olaiming  that  they  aru  gemmie  Niagaras  This  Co 
d-wtrus,  therofore,  to  inform thu public  that, It  uo»v  has,  and  always  hit*  hash  the  absolute  control  and 
possession  of  all  tho  vines  ifrtiwn  from  the  wood  or  eituinKs  of  the  iMagnra  up  to  this  time. 

■•fiUoai  A,  ■  ■  flGI  mm  umum  M  omy 

iir.ii  i  r.iisON  n  h  h  mm  mm  mm.  mg  f) 

ri  ut  horn  v  IVo/rt  the 


HAN  KVKK  II A  It 


THIS  KIKIIT  T« 
PROF AO.VTH  IT 


1  R  vo., 

a  m  JRt^i  1ft.  m  Jhdg ,  ■  TO  flSHffl  sp;  U„  will  have  II, e 

t  ™  mm  m  m  "for  or  nliillty  to 

Kiippiy  Ihe  viiUMs of  th»  Nimumru,  nnrl  that  «r>*ry  pfn?  furn*»hr(t i>h thr  r,v*.( diriH-’t  art! trough 
truur  autnon^d  tn(f  Jiav*  w.urtty  a  Unfilled  to  it.  o  sM  A  I .  plainly  Dt.umppd  with  our 

IP  uisii'n'il  TriHh‘-mnrli.  ru»«l4U>l«a d»jjiI»5TM ami nanKnvnmn  will  b4*nuppllml  on  liliural 
f<*rniH,  /ind  rarninhml  with  niilhorily  to  Ink#1  makmx  M/itlMUndYiry  arrange- 

jn^nl»  with  tho Cyrnopany^  uu «?ntM  wn ill «*d  In  nvnry  t.t#wii  IhritUKhouf  thn  United 

Map**  and  lAiudft  to  will  our  Niu^nrii  vmm  f nun  H/irapIo  2 

CRAPE 


Nliitfiirii  vm«tJ  fruin  Miimpl- 
Ifrnp#!*.  OiilPl  for  r.itnvtLMiunK  furtiittiiod  t/3  n^unt*  Addo  ua 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO. 


CRAPE 


me  v  im)  r  a  it  rt.tts 

for  NIAGARA  *  now 

Offered  without  rt  dtrlo- 
tloni  Lo  plnnr*  1 1  fur  Mr  it 
tlnjo,  2  yr.  vvlno*.  mnll, 
•*  un«h,  Nmiiii  wmitno 
wiMiOii'.  ‘iMA I  “Miii/urii 

White  firttue  ?«.” 
Sporlal  Term  lo  AgcuU* 


Algo  other  Small  Fruifca,  and  nil 
old  and  new  varieties  of 
<« rapes.  Extra Qimhty.  War¬ 
ranted  true.  Oheupby  mail.  L/w 
rate  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted. 


fJrnrr.l  Agent  for  ills  tt K1V  WHITE  UHAI’K 

NIAGARA 


TIIK  LARGKHT  KTOOK  IN 
AMIOUIFA.  I'rti-t-M  Kgduied. 
IlltiMt rated  <  uf alegin-  riCEK. 

T.S.HUBBARO  WSSlf 


FAY 


CURRANT 


CRAPES 


HEAD. 

QUARTERS. 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREKS.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST-! 
CLASS.  FREE  CATALOGUES.  GEO.  S.  JOSHELVN.  KUEDOM  A.  N.  V 


REST  KTOCKk 
IN  TIIE 
W  O  R  1. 1> 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT” 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

500,000,000  Bus.  Com.  80,000,000  Wheat. 


ALONG  THE - - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  GROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  CUraate,  Grasses,  Water 

FRUIT 

The  best  !n  the  Ks»tem  Market. 


°'*’wiobletn  and  Mans  free.  B.  MnALLASTER  ,  Land  CommisV.  Kansas  City  Mo 


20  Hidden  Name  10  cts. 

i)  parXi  tec.,  your  mime  lililiten  l,y  Imiiil 
aoldlngflowcnoncmh.  fill  New  Im¬ 
ported  Etnlioixcd  Chrome*  lac 
4  [/A,:k»  60  CU.  (not  uintniue/l  cilge  at  on 
those  sitrorti  -'l  for  10c.  butenrb  tlnwcr 

Ac.  completely  einl/o*»cd)  New 
’S&  Sample  Rook,  Illn.trateil  Premiutn  Iktic.  lent  FREE 
with  etch  order.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CARDS 


♦  P-  *•  CABBAGE.  Tt e  Bc»t  WERIDk  a  tho 

world  supplied  by  Tsaac  F.Tiu.txauAaT,  La  Plume  Fa, 


T**QTlTri  I  }Vi<*iu-l  liOul.  ,  a  g’tltlMtllfa  ftfllc  W  <  I 
X  XV  JLl  Xj  -in<l  Jiiiidi*  lo  Imiry  wot  {.. ,  i  I  h; 

HRllt'd  for  6u.  t'oi*  pOi*tf*K<\  ActAf  Mfjf.  Co.,lTi»ryU*D,Ot.  1 


Over  100  ft<vuitJfnl 
Vuriotlui  o E  SJIIm  for 


CRAZY 


KmhfoWiiTy  Silk,  nan ’ll 
color*,  80c*  ft  Jmu 


556 


DEC  20 


Great  American 


Company 


M.  ■'V\7\  ZDTJJXTIX-AJVr 

Wayne,  Du  Pag?  Co.  ■  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Percheron  llt>r»c-s  valued  »f  *8,000,000, 
which  incliid*- 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  ts  cstabiUhed  by  thoirpedigrees 
recorded  in  the  1ST  L' I>  BOOKS  OF  FiiAACt. 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

STOCK  ON 

Imported  Stallions 


J^muorous 


“Dear,  dear!’’  exclaimed  a  nervous  old 
lady,  whose  son  was  first  mate  on  a  coasting 
schooner,  “Pear  me!  son  John  writes  that 
his  vessel  is  loaded  with  ice,  bound  South. 
What  if  the  ice  should  melt  and  siuk’em  all?” 

“What  ure  you  slowing  up  for?”  yelled  a 
freight  conductor  to  an  engineer  on  one  of 
“Why,  we’ve  run  over 
“Drat  it  all,  then,  why  don't 
t  kill  him  unless  the 


our  Vermont  roads, 
a  book  agent.” 
you  keep  on?  We  can’l 
whole  train  runs  over  him.” 

AH  one  of  the  evening  trains  was  coming 
into  the  Springfield  depot  the  other  night,  a 
little  girl  who  saw  the  flaring  lights  and  gen¬ 
eral  diabolical  appearance  of  the  place,  nest¬ 
led  up  to  her  mother’s  side,  and  inquired  in  an 
awe-struck  whisper,  “Mamma,  is  this  hellf  ’ 

“1  NEVRii  saw  such  a  woman  in  all  my  life,’ 
said  Bass;  “you  ure  never  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing.”  “People  who  knew  the  man  1  took 
for  a  husband,”  replied  Mrs.  B.,  “think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  1  am  very  easily  satisfied.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  moustache?” 
asked  a  young  man  of  bis  girl.  “Oh,  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  Western  frontier  city,”  was 
the  answer.  “In  what  respects,  pray  ?"  “Be- 


Old  enough  for 
stmee, 

100  COLTS 

Two  years  old  and 


itniy  be  mMVi  t'.  if  their 
ttedigrees  are  not  recorded,  andean  not  be  authentically 
irlven,  they  should  be  valu«lenly  Wffrwka.1  w  ill  aell  all 
TmjZ'ledhoekat  Pri.-v*  wheal  cannot  funish 

with  the  ant  mil  ‘-it  pedigree  v  .Titled  by  1*»  Original 
French  cert  if.,  ate  ..f  It  -  number  an  l  ..con!  in  the  Sind 
liook  in  France.  144*  P**e  Catalogue  Sent  free.  It  is 
Illustrated  with  Si» :  Pmefinrws  ottheKxbkbition  of  the 
delete  III mri'i'ie  IVn-JOro nne  of  r  .  anet\  18*4  .  pur¬ 
chased  bv  M.  W. Dunham  and  drawn  from  life  by  Ko.a 
Bonhetir4  tin*  must  of  *riliual  painters. 


OVH  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic.  Sparh-Avresttag. 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill.  18  ft.  carriage, 

32  ft.  track  and  ways.  J  r! mOl 1 Changes 
blocks,  Inch  arbor.  8  changes 
t  .  feed:  sawyer  controls  fe'-d-le'er 
<£&*■£ J  and  head-blocks  from  one  poaltlon 
WM  */,  ;»•  50-lnch  wild  saw. «t ft.  «  Inch  4-r>ly 
K  H*  sA  belling,  f ceil  belts.  cant-hooKR, 


fcWAWN  SfKVME  ttvltVAl.  «EW-V «MA. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  TURKEY  GOBBLER. 

Tommy’s  Dkkam  after  mating  too  much  Turkey, 


rn  cows  In  this  herd  had  made 

V  - -  i.  . nrwsil ■  records  front  14,000 to  18.000 

now  on  i — .  nrf'  '•  lbs.  each,  the  average  be- 

o  mllt?  V~  far  .tfil  ing  15  60S  lbs.  6  8-10  o«. 

aiVv  «tl  A"  "  s$f&.  Til  which  Included  everytna- 

■ami  lies  VAj***’  tiki  ture  cow  In  the  herd  that 

■nte'i  *  Wutfg  'i&T  « chad  owned  long  cough 

records  V  'h,Y  '  '  A  excepting  one  kejjl  for  fa¬ 
ts  herd,  LA  tv-  v  mlly  use.  We  milked 

hi  H>».  5  ‘'.Kfc.i  -AT  '■  ti  through  the  >  car  enoimt 

average  — t  '  m  \  V.  Al  In  June  Inal-  live  mature 

il  cows,  the  entire  lot  aver. 

herd  of  y  /C  ’  %  A  B*UiK  tA.621  lh».  I  « orn. 

veraged  ,,  M  ^ ■JiiijJrS9'  - /{.m: -v'^i  Seven  heller*  of  ONE 

, . '^Liw  'I*1?  l|l|r|M|||  I  1  W  V%>  family  (the  NvTHnn  *m> 
herd  of  i\  'y/  *  ‘  J rS-U  ,  /  f  W*  Knniifyi,flvc  of  them  2  year 

veraued  '  '  -■> tjAT  olds  ami  two  3  year  olds, 

veraBea  Sitr-  'S'  -  y  averaged  Mjnii  lbs.  li-Sozs. 

W4i  TKN  The  last  la  a  family  record. 

se  records  Iuls  ever  been  equaled  with  an  equal  number  of  cows  in  any  herd. 

1$  UTT  E  It  HECORD8. 

aged  17  lbs.  n>£  ozs.  per  week. - 8  Heifers,  3  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4% 

—11  Heifers,  2  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  lbs.  8  ozs.  per  week, 
iflginal  imported  Netheriaud  Family  of  Six  Cows  (2  being  but  3  years  old)  ave- 
11-12  ozs.  per  week, 

i 'cords  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
a  Herd.  START  RIGHT. 

before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees. 


PtecfllancoujJ 


A  amid,  BaptiitvWruvronri  of  Bergen.  N.  Y.,  a  strong 
laniDCrnnee  totin,  suffered  with  kidney  trouble,  ui  u 
ralgl*.and  dUtlnux*  almost  to  idinilness  over  two 
years  after  he  was  told  ihut  Hop  Bitters  would  eure 
film,  because  he  wav  afraid  of  and  prejudlw'd I  ugalrisi 
••Ritters  ••  since  til*  cure  he  suys  none  heed  fear  but 
trust  in  Hop  Bid KVKUYWnEJU, 

irnnv  Invalid  or  sink  person  has  ihe  least  doubt  of 
the  power  and  effle.ucy  of  Hop  Hitters  to  cure  tbom 
they  can  llud  cases  cxucllj  Ilk*  t  heir  jltvu.  In  their 
own  neigh Ixrr hood,  with  proof  positive  thut  they 
cun  he  easily  and  permanently  cured  at  a  trilling 
cost— or  ubk  your  rtrugglel  or  physician. 

GBeENVricn,  Keb  11,18^1. 

Hop  miivii  Co.— Hots  !  wti-  given  up  by  the  doc 
tors  to  die  of  scrofula  consumotl  'n  Two  bolt  e»  of 
your  RlUereCurcd  me.  LhKOY  BRLVV  Kit. 


THE.  OLD  REI  ’ABLE  HALLADAY 


S£TjEnT  ^22GS 

iHBSqt'lB  Ouuranteod  the  Bs“ 'wj  TV 

Y  >  SeralnUif.  W*tt  Jb  V  V?A. 
itfnr-W?  KOF.  PwrflU  W  TP 

^  ”|3'’  ^*TU : 

fin  [[!a\  '  U^r  ihe  Oelebrated 

ImIM\  I  X  L  FEED  MILL, 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &.  Pump  Co.,  Batavia, 


A.W.KTF.VK5SA.MIS  7S 
M  Bt'llS.  fi.  Y. 

L  j-Miiaiun  IM*  |,op»-. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N, 


CiOOI)  NEWS  to 

LADI  ES! 


A  MILLION  READERS 


PIANO-FORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Toucli.Wortonansliip  &  DnraMlity. 

W  ‘  WILLIAM  ENABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  200  West  Halt.lmoro  Street,  Iialtlinoro, 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 

tOOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

SOOTHE  GREAT  FRENCH^® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


fCHRiSTMj 

;  present 

■i _ _ 


Every  Week  in  the  Year. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

For  Young  People  and  the  Family 


Prepared  by  J.  F.  aoMHA  V IT,  Kr-Vtterinary  Surgeon 
of  th*  ch  fiOMTNffiwI  Stud, 

lias  boon  In  prominent  u*«  In  the  best  Yet- 
criimry  Prui'ili'*'  I'luwpf  Iwr  1“®' 
punt  Twenty  Veairs.  •* 


Send  $1.75  for  ei  year’s  subscription, 
and  receive  the  numbers  free  to  January 
1st,  1885,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription 
from  that  date.  Specimen  copies  and 
Announcement  free.  Address 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

r  —  '  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 

!  JSJSnw  _  I  Price  Lint  of  Heavy  aud  l.iglit 


A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  I  SAFE  CURE 

_  —  ...  n  /* 1  t  T  ^/»lr  C  4  *.u  Itln.  l 


For  Cnrh,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Caiipcd  H>Jck.  Strained 
Tendons,  t\, under,  Wind  Puffs,  all  ^',l) 

Parasites,  Thrush,  all  InCanmiations,  all  Throat  Thf. 
Oculti os,  all  Lameness  from  Snawi,  Lingbon^  «jhd 
other  bony  tu more..  Remove*  all  Buudhna 
ishi's  andjuany  omordimase*  and  ailmcnta  of  Horae* 
and  tint  tie.  Far  superior  to  a  bHeterorrnntematlon 
In  it*  beneficial  ed«xd*(  never  luuvmg  scar  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

•wtU  produce  jnorv  actual  results  than  n  whole  horn*3 
of  any  liniment  or  epaviu  cure  nnxtum  ever  made. 

fir: very  bottle  of  CAT. STIC  BALSAM  sold  is 
warranted  to jgivt* tmlisliictlon.  PrtoeSl.50 
per  bottle.  Hold  by  dnu-yiete.  or  sent  by  express, 
rhurgm  paid,  with  full  directions  for  it*  ub& 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

©  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  «  9 

MS#  d  Ik#  F.  S,  and  flwwda 


IRST.CXjA.SS  x*OH.TX>A.Niy  CUTTER. 

Knees,  which  makes  a  very  desirable  Sleigh  for  business  purposes  or  pleasure, 
first  class  stock.  Prices  and  Catalogues  furnished  upon  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


1  _  |  Price  List  of  Heavy  and 

t-iugle  and  Double  llarneaj. 

■SHrtjr.'=. — m  inijfaeture.i  from  iiest  Oak  I-ciut. 

M/fi);  .Vib  er,  all  band  made,  at  WholesalePrlces 
-ilaws $£jY  to  the  consumer 8.  ^ 

King  dgCo.,Owego.TlogaCo„  S.V. 

I  CADII  TELEGRAPHY,  or  SHORT-HAND 
LtAnn  and  TYFB  WRITING  here,  situations 
furnished.  Address  Vale-nxihb  Bkos.,  Janesville,  Wl*. 


By  Mi  Mam  Crozier'M  Peter  Henderson, 


Just  issued.  A  new  work  of  400  putfea, 
containing  23.7  illustration*.  SetitposL- 
uaid  for  12.50.  Table  of  Contents  mailed 
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TESTS  WITH  NEW  POTATOES. 

(CONTINUED.) 

•  SOIL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 

Tbk  soli  Is  a  moist,  mellow  loam.  Inclining  a  little 
to  clay,  and  this  Is  ibe  fourth  consecutive  year  In 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  It.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dressing*  of  milt,  kin  all,  bone, 
etc  ,  perbaos  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  live  Inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  In  past  season*,  were 
dug.  The  soil  lu  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
piece*  (two  eyes  each),  placed  one  foot  apart,  upon 
this,  and  then  cover,  d  with  an  Inch  of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  utrewn,  and  the  trench 
filled  to  the  surface.  Tin;  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  row »  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
between  ilieplanU  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  hoeing 
Is  require  l.  since  the  plnnts  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  The  soil  Is  never  hitled-up  about  the  plants, 
but  kept  at  the  same  level  over  the  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  Is  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  arc  capable  In  a 
rich  soil  specially  prepared  for  them. 

Vanguard. — Seed  received  from  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.  Planted  April  7.  Among  the 
lirst  to  appear  above  ground.  Small  tops  of  a 
light  green  color.  July  111,  the  vines  began  to 
die.  Dug  July  SO.  The  yield  was  at  t-he  rate  of 
544.50  bus.  to  the  aero.  Average,  U>%  ton  bill; 
half  marketable.  Eyes  not  prominent.  Shape 
cylindrical,  sometimes  egg-shaped,  somewhat 
flattened.  Skin  of  a  pinkish  tint.  Amougthe 
best,  live  weighed  one  pound  three-quarter 
ounce.  Eaten  October  9,  flesh  nearly  white 
— mealy.  Fig.  531  is  a  true  portrait,  and 
shows  what  seems  to  be  the  characteristic 
form. 

Early  Mayflower.— Seed  received  from 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York — (second  year’s 
test).  Planted  April  7.  Foliage  medium  as 
to  size  and  vigor.  Dug  August  15.  It  may 
be  rated  as  an  early  intermediate.  Yield, 
720.00  bushels  to  the  acre.  Among  the  best, 
five  weighed  two  pounds  two  ounces.  The 
shape,  us  shown  (Fig.  582),  is  very  nearly 
perfect— elliptical,  somewhat  flattened,  sy m- 
metrical.  Eyes  on  surface.  Skin  white.  A 
beautiful  potato  in  appearuuce  and  a  fine 
keeper.  The  average  number  of  tubers  to  a 
hill  was  18,  of  which  (in  number)  60  per  cent, 
were  marketable.  There  are  two  objections 
to  the  Mayflower  as  grown  here.  First,  there 
are  too  many  small  ones;  second,  as  grown  in 
our  moist  soil,  the  past  season,  they  do  not 
cook  dry  or  mealy.  Last  year  the  Mayflower 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  544.50  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  the  same  plot — 11  to  a  hill.  We  then 
thought  the  quality  very  good. 

Nott’s  Victor.— Seed  received  from  Rev. 
R.  Nott,  of  East  Charlotte,  Vermont.  He 
states  that  it  is  a  *‘seedliDg  now  in  its  fourth 
year;”  that  be  has  “had  flue  tubers  from  it  in 
60  days  from  planting.”  With  us  it  proved  no 
earlier  than  the  Early  Rose.  It  was  planted 
April  7  and  dug  August  5.  The  yield  was  at 
the  rate  of  1,072  33  bushels  to  the  acre— 18  to  a 
hill.  Among  the  best,  five  weighed  two 
pounds  10J^  ounces,  or  a  little  over  half  a 
pound  each.  There  were  few  large  tubers; 
few  small.  Our  careful  illustration  (Fig.  533,) 
shows  the  a  verage  size.  In  numbers,  75 
per  cent,  were  marketable.  Eyes  not  deep. 
The  tops  were  of  medium  size.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  the  quality  was  thought  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  flesh  is  white. 

Not  Named.  Received  from  J.  L.  Perkins, 
Little  Sioux,  Harrison  Co.,  Iowa,  who  writes: 
“It  is  from  seed  of  Silver  Skin  fertilized  with 
pollen  from  Wall’s  Orange.  1  have  grown 
many  thousands  of  seedlings,  but  have  never 
had  anything  to  equal  this.” 


The  “Successful  Farmer”  whose  work  is  re¬ 
ported  by  your  Canadian  correspondent,  (p. 
762,)  is  one  of  those  who  has  well  justified 
Webster’s  expression,  that  “there  is  room 
enough  up  high.”  And  there  is  the  only  place 
where  there  is  room  enough.  The  ruck  of 
“scrub  farmers,”  who  crowd  the  markets  with 
products  grown  at  no  profit,  are  perhaps 
needed  to  make  up  the  “all  sorts  of  people” 
which  we  are  told  are  “necessary  to  make  a 
world  j”  but  it  is  shown  by  thiH  single  instance 
that  w  here  the  necessa  ry  personal  qua  I  i  flea  tions 
exist,  all  obstacles  to  success  can  be,  and  will  be, 
pushed  aside.  “It  is  more  in  the  man  than  it 
is  in  the  land,”  every  time.  Let  young  men 
take  courage  from  this;  bo  patieut,  industri¬ 
ous,  thoughtful,  resolute,  and  the  path  t.o  pros¬ 
perity  is  ub  easy  (and  far  more  sure)  on  the 
farm  than  elsewhere. 


If  Judge  Parry  can  enlarge  am)  retard  the 
Bartlett  by  grafting,  or  planting  it  intermixed 
with  Kieffer  (p.  763),  wouldn’t  that  be  the 
best  way,  without  trying  for  a  crossed  seed¬ 
ling  enlarged  and  retailed,  considering  how 
rarely  such  experiments  succeed  ; 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural,  Nov.  15. — The  increasing  demand 
for  grapes,  referred  to  by  “Rustic,”  (p.  761,) 
is  as  nothing  to  what  we  shall  s«e  when  grapes 
of  the  size  and  quality  of  Iona  heroine  as 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  market  as  the  Con¬ 
cord  is  now.  Hay  what  we  will  about  the  in 
difference  of  the  public  to  high  quality  in 
fruit,  my  own  experience  ns  a  fruit-grower 
has  shown  me  that  it  is  very  often  “the  pov¬ 
erty  and  not  the  wilt”  that  consents  to  poor 
fruit,  or  noneat  all,  when  fine  fruit  can  he 
had,  hut  only  at  a  high  price.  When  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  get  first-class  grapes  at  from  four  to 
six  cents  a  pound  at  retail,  the  second  and 
third  class  will  have  to  go  for  wine,  or  cease 
to  he  grown. 

The  Rural  is  right  in  saying  (p.  761)  that  the 
ouly  question  in  regard  to  growing  big  crops 
of  potatoes  is,  “will  it  pay  to  supply  the  con¬ 
ditions?'’  The  sumo  is  true  with  regard  to 
everything  the  farmer  produces.  But,  be 
hind  this  question,  are  the  four  elements,  of 
faith,  capital,  energy  and  skill.  The  grass 
crop,  all  grain  crops,  the  meat,  cheese  and 
butter  production— none  of  these  have  yet 
been  pushed  further  than  to  tell  us  what  is 
profitable,  with  those  four  factors  just  as 
they  arc  now.  But  one  thing  is  very  certain, 
so  long  as  the  average  results  continue  low, 
there  will  always  be  room  enough  and  profit 
enough  “up  high,”  in  the  farming  business. 


numbers  were  marketable.  Skiu  white,  shape 
oblong  or  egg-shaped,  flattened.  Eyes  medi¬ 
um  and  few.  An  account  of  another  seedling 
from  Mr.  Perkins  will  be  given  later,  with  an 
illustration. 


MAYFLOWER.  From  Nature.  Fig.  582. 

per  cent,  marketable.  Best  five  weighed  two 


pounds.  Eaten  Oct.  2;  fairly  dry,  mealy, 
white  flesh. 

(Other  “Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds” 
are  crowded  out  of  this  Index  Number. — Eds.1 


Mr.  Falconer  (in  “Rays,”  p.  762)  sets  the 
Salem  Grape  as  a  little  later  than  the  Con¬ 
cord.  Hero  the  Concord  ripens  about  once  in 
five  years,  while  the  Salem  is  (it  to  eat  every 
year,  und  ripens  well  two  years  in  three. 
Salem  has  one  advantage  over  most  grapes, 
in  being  quite  eatable  before  it  is  ripe.  But  I 
begin  to  think  both  Merrimack  and  Massasoit 
would  have  been  preferred  to  Salem  if  they 
had  become  well  known  sooner.  They  are 
both  a  little  earlier  than  Salem  But  our 
earliest  good  grape  is  Brighton.  If  it  would 
keep  like  the  three  Rogers’s  grapes  named.  1 
would  grow  that  ouly  Long-keeping  grapes 
are  as  valuable  as  ioog-keeping  apples,  and 
that  is  where  Vergeimes  takes  “the  whole 
bakery ;”  but  it  is  too  late  here. 


1  am  not  conscious  of  having  told  Mrs.  Jack 
(p.  768)  that  melons  cannot  he  ripened  in  the 
“Cold  North,”  though  1  have  always  said  that 
the  Concord  Grape  ripens  so  seldom  with  me  as 
not  to  be  worth  growiug  Brit  1  always  have 
good  melons  of  both  classes,  often  before  peo¬ 
ple  have  them  near  the  sea  coast  in  Massachu- 


Cheerful ly  complying  with  the  wishes  of  our  readers  who,  as  if  by  a  single  voice, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  change — the  Rural  New-Yoiker  will 
hereafter  be  cutand  pasted.  And  Now.  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL 


NOTT’S  VICTOR.  From  Nature.  Fig.  533, 


Herd  pieces  wore  planted  April  7;  harvested 
September  1st.  Strong  growing  tops.  Yield 
at  the  rate  of  502.00  bushels  to  tho  acre. 
Among  the  best  tubers,  five  weighed  one 
pound  seven  ounces.  The  average  number  to 
the  hill  was  13^,  of  which  55  per  cent,  in 


Not  Named.  Received  from  Reuben  John¬ 
son,  Utica.  Towa.  Planted  April  8  and  dug 
August  19.  Yield,  605  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Small  tops.  Shape  of  potato,  long,  cylindri¬ 
cal,  many  oyOtt,  rather  prominent.  Hklu 
white.  There  were  nine  tubers  to  a  hill— 90 
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setts,  where  the  fogs  and  east  winds  prevail. 
Wherever  tomatoes  can  be  grown,  melons  are 
a  sure  crop  in  the  band  of  one  who  “knows 
how.”  There  are  no  better  melons  than  those 
with  which  the  Montreal  market  is  so  abund¬ 
antly  and  cheaply  supplied  by  growers  around 
that  city. 

Mr.  Brown  (p.  764)  praises  the  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  (Kentish)  Cherry  for  general  culture. 
The  tree  is  hardy  enough  here  to  grow  to  a 
large  size,  but  itseldom  bears,  the  bloom  being 
heavy,  but  a  light  chill — less  than  frost — pre¬ 
vents  the  fruit  from  setting.  By  the  way, 
will  some  reader  give  his  experience  (as  far 
north  as  possible)  with  Lieb,  Large  Mont¬ 
morency  and  Ostheimf 

You  say  (p.  767)  that  the  Rural  Union  Corn 
ripens  in  from  '.*0  to  100  duye.  1  wish  to  say 
that  many  sorts  of  corn  that  do  that  south  of 
here,  will,  when  planted  here,  fail  to  ripen,  or 
even  get  out  of  the  milk,  in  onr  longest  sea¬ 
sons-  say  180  days. 

Rural,  Nov.  22. — It  is  pleasant  indeed  to 
hoar  again  from  so  valued  a  writer  as  the 
“Old  Contributor,”  Mr.  Brooks.  I  trust  we 
shall  hear  more  from  so  experienced  and  able 
a  writer. 


Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  Prof.  Wiley  has 
worked  fairly,  “in  the  interests  of  the  sorg¬ 
hum  industry.”  But  1  do  not  see  how  asy  one 
can  be  .said  to  have  written  fairly,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  utterly  ignores  the  work  of  Prof. 
Wiley’s  predecessor  in  the  Department’s 
Chemical  Bureau, 

Thanks  for  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Dougall’s 
seedling  plums  (p.  770.) — (By  the  way,  isn’t 
that  cluster  about  us  thick  with  fruit  as  the 
unfortunate  “fraudulent  picture”  which  you 
copied  from  Mr.  Sharp's  circular  1)  Mr. 
Dougall  has  been  even  more  fortunate  than 
his  Canadian  predecessor,  Mr.  Corse,  iu  his 
experiments.  1  trust  some  of  these  plums 
may  'prove  hardy  enough  for  us  poor  fruit 
growers  in  the  “Cold  North.”  As  yet,  Moore’s 
Arctic  is  all  wo  have,  though  we  expect  a 
large  recruit  from  the  Budd  and  Gibb  Rus¬ 
sians. 


1  see  Mr.  Marvin  fully  indorses  ( p.  780) 
what  1  have  said  above  of  the  value  of  keep¬ 
ing  grapes.  The  thin-skiuued  kinds  will  only 
do  for  early  and  house  use.  But  some  of  them 
are  too  choice  to  lose,  lor  these  purposes.  Mr. 
Pringle’s  No.  6  (cross  of  Walter  ou  Kumeluu) 
seems  to  have  a  firm  as  well  as  a  tasteless 
skin,  and  I  believe  with  Mr.  Murvin,  that  the 
Kumelan  is  to  prove  valuable  as  the  parent,  of 
others  with  t  his  important  characteristic.  I 
wish  Mr.  Pringle  had  not  deserted  horticult¬ 
ure  for  botany  so  completely  as  to  appear 
quite  indifferent  to  the  propagation  of  his 
many  valuable  seedlings.  The  fate  of  his  No. 
6  Grape  as  yet  hangs  upon  the  life  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  vine.  1  repeat,  as  my  decided  opinion, 
that  it  is  iu  quality  the  best  American  grape 
I  have  tasted-  and  ray  experience  as  a  grower 
and  as  a  judge  of  this  fruit,  at  large  oxhibi- 
tious  for  many  years,  is  not  small. 

Referring  to  your  remarks  about  German 
women  iu  agriculture  (p.  781),  I  want  to  say 
that  if,  in  the  growth  of  riches,  and  the 
divergence  of  social  conditions,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  desire  to  avoid  a  like  fate  for 
their  posterity,  they  must  begin  to  look 
out  for  it  soon.  Liberty  will  not  pre¬ 
serve  itself,  and  our  tendencies  are  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Alreudy 
our  proletariat  class  stnud  continually  on  the 
briuk  of  want,  and  art'  practically  unable  to 
defend  themselves  from  their  bauded  employ¬ 
ers.  Iu  another  fifty  years  the  farmers  w  ill 
bo  manacled  too,  if  they  are  too  selfish  and 
short  sighted  to  secure  themselves  whilst  they 
may.  We  have,  too  blindly,  accepted  from 
the  Mother  Country  a  set  of  institutions  and 
of  political  ideas,  the  practical  results  of  which 
have  ever  been  the  servitude  of  the  workers. 
For  proof  read  Thorold  Rogers’s  recent  work, 
“Six  Ceuturics  of  Work  aud  Wages:  The 
History  of  English  Labor;”  just  published  by 
the  Putnams. 


I  think  what  “Stockman”  says  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  (p.  796)  is  pretty  dose  to  the  mark,  espe¬ 
cially  so  of  the  veterinarians  in  official  sta¬ 
tions.  And  isn’t  he  all  right  on  monopolies 
toot  Not  long  ugo  I  sent  a  Jersey  calf  25 
miles  by  rail,  aud  was  charged  enough  to  pay 
the  fare  of  three  passengers  by  parlor  car  be¬ 
tween  the  same  stations.  And  by  the  way, 
our  railroad  lobby  in  Vermont  lias  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Railw  ay  Commissioners,  as  1  anticipated.  And 
yet  the  farmers  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
Legislature! 

Mr.  Allan's  claim  that  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  Ontario  apples  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
Is  also  made  for  Maine  apples,  by  the  Porno- 
logical  Society  of  that  State.  It  is  generally 
a  fact  that  the  further  north  any  variety  wil‘ 


succeed,  the  finer  is  the  color  and  the  more 
flavorous  the  fruit.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
greater  length  of  the  days  giving  more  sun¬ 
light.  It  may  also  be  said  that  choice  apples 
originating  north,  rarely  hold  their  merits 
when  carried  far  southwards.  There  are  ex¬ 
ception*  enough  to  this,  however,  to  “prove 
the  rule.”  The  Red  Astrachan  and  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh  are  both  double-starred  for 
Louisiana  iu  the  American  Pomological  re¬ 
ports. 

I  see  by  your  figures  (p.TW'J)  that  potash  in  the 
commercial  sulphate  costs  the  farmer  what  is 
equivalent  to  80  cents  for  the  potash  which  a 
bushel  of  ashes  contains,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  fertilizing  material  therein,  and  yet 
Vermont  farmers  who  can  pick  up  a  two -horse 
load  of  ashes  for  15  or  20  cents  a  bushel,  in 
half  a  day  in  March  or  April,  are  buying  the 
potash  salts,  both  in  fertilizers  and  separately. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

The  French  Government,  or  rather  the  peo¬ 
ple,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  aud 
have  often  brought  themselves  to  grief  in 
consequence.  In  these  notes,  two  years  or 
more  ago,  1  frequently  criticised  the  foolish 
course  the  French  people  took  in  regard  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  American 
meuts.  The  excuse  was  that  our  meats  were 
diseased  ami  unw  holesome;  and  our  trade  was 
nuuihilated.  The  result  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  u  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  iu  France.  Touch  a  people’s 
food  aud  yon  touch  their  souls  deeply.  The 
French  people  have  growled  and  complained 
bitterly.  To  make  things  even,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  now  puts  an  Import  tax  on  the  price  of 
wheat, [and  so  raise*  the  price  of  bread.  To  pre¬ 
vent  popular  discontent  a  tax  of  ten  million 
dollars  is  levied  to  be  spent  in  public  improve¬ 
ments,  and  to  l'uruish  increased  employment 
for  the  workmen.  This  is  a  peculiarly  French 
device,  and  has  been  tried  before,  but  it  has 
always  upset  the  Government  which  tried  it. 
Such  a  fate  for  the  present  Government  would 
be  only  a  reasonable  retribution  for  the  folly 
of  shutting  out  our  provisions  on  false  pre¬ 
tences. 

It  is  a  thing  well  worth  noting  just  now  that, 
as  most  of  the  ailments,  troubles  and  diseases 
of  animals  are  caused  by  errors  in  feeding,  not 
only  should  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  the 
feeding  of  stock  this  season,  but  the  w-hole 
science  of  the  art  should  bo  well  studied. 
There  are  several  good  works  ou  the  subject, 
and  a  farmer  or  stockmau  can  w  ell  afford  to 
have  all  of  them  in  his  library. 


The  Euglish  Shire  horse  is  an  excellent  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  an  example  of  evolution  through  a 
great  nrauy  years  of  use  and  breeding  for  a 
special  object — w  orking  in  a  cart.  The  curt 
is"  essentially  English.  It  is  used  for  every 
purpose  that  a  vehicle  is  needed  for  ou  the 
farm.  Manure  is  drawn  in  great,  carts  in  huge 
loads,  stacked  up  squarely  several  feet  above 
the  rack.  Two,  three,  or  four  horses  may  be 
used  frequently  iu  hauling  these  loads  on 
smooth  turnpike  roads,  such  as  are  never  seen 
in  this  country.  Horses,  and  vehicles,  and 
roads  are  each  an  essential  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  Qt  what  horse  is  best  fitted  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  use.  Now  we  are  bringing  over  these 
horses  in  large  numbers  aud  putting  them  to 
an  entirely  different  use  on  very  rough  roads 
ar.d  in  drawing  wugons,  und  eveu  iu  the  field 
the  use  w  e  are  putting  them  to  differs  from 
that  of  their  native  couutry.  I  merely  note 
the  fact  before  we  get  wild  upon  this  horse, 
as  we  have  doue  heretofore  upon  other  aui- 
mals. 

The  idea  has  occurred  to  me  many  times 
during  a  few  years  past  and  lias  come  to  my 
mind  with  greater  force  the  present  year,  see. 
iug  the  course  taken  at  the  various  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs,  that  our  native  cattle  are  too 
severely  “sat  down  upon,”  so  to  speak,  by  the 
managers  of  the  fail's,  and  all  the  show  is 
given  to  the  pure-bred  cuttle.  This  is  a  groat 
injury  to  the  native  stock,  of  which  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  our  cuttle  is  made  up.  We 
have  about  48  million  head  of  horned  stock 
(including  the  polled  breeds,  of  course),  and  of 
this  vast  number  w-e  have  probably  not  more 
than  250.000  pure  bred  cattle,  all  told.  That 
is  about  half  of  one  per  cent. ,  or  one  pure  to 
300  native.  What  would  be  thought  if  we 
were  to  close  all  our  common  schools  and  en¬ 
courage  only  colleges  and  universities?  It 
would  be  about  the  same  thing  in  prineiple  as 
ignoring  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  breeding 
stock  not  pure-bred. 

I  noticed  recently  the  fact  that  au  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  herd  of  grade  cowts  was  ruled  out 
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of  “the  show”  in  favor  of  a  pure  bred  herd. 
Performance  is  the  true  test,  or  should  be,  in 
cow's  and  beeves,  as  it  is  with  horses.  No  one 
asks  if  Muud  8.  or  Jay-Eye  See  is  a  blue- 
blooded  Thoroughbred,  but  “what  is  the  re¬ 
cord?”  Now,  our  native  stock  is  the  flesh, 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  herds.  The  pure  breeds 
are  the  blood  which  we  want  to  put  iuto  the 
flesh,  bone  and  sinew  to  improve  it.  The 
foundation  is  the  native  stock,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  the  indispensable  and  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  structure.  Now  I  think  it  is 
of  far  greater  importance  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  48,600,000  and  try  to  double 
the  value  of  them,  than  to  give  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  250,000.  But  not  in  any  way 
should  the  latter  be  neglected.  “This  should 
lie  done,  and  the  other  not  left  undone.” 

For  instance,  if  the  yield  of  our  10,000,000 
cows  could  be  increased  two  quarts  a  day, 
worth  only  four  cents,  that  would  be  a  gain  of 
$400,000  daily,  equal  to  8146,000,000  yearly.  If 
each  of  the  $0,060,000  Leaves  to  be  raised  here¬ 
after,  could  be  made  to  weigh  100  pounds 
more  than  their  predecessors,  it  would  be  a 
yearly  gain  of  $100,000,000  more,  and  all  this 
could  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the 
natural  improvement  of  the  natives.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  means  of  the  pure  breeds,  for 
many  years  t  j  come,  because  “the  harvest  is 
so  great  and  the  laborers  are  so  few.”  In  the 
meantime  it  is  certainly  a  great  duty  to  en¬ 
courage  in  every  jiossible  way  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  native  stock,  within  itself,  as 
much  as  by  infusion  of  pure  blood;  and  to 
give  them  a  show  as  far  as  possib’e  for  the 
encouragement  of  their  owners. 

A  very  common  mistake,  or  fault,  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  farmers  in  permitting  all  kinds  of 
stock  to  run  together  in  one  yard  or  inclosure. 
Horses,  colts— which  are  frisky  creatures— 
bulls,  cows,  sheep,  pigs  and  fowls  all  run  in 
one  yard  or  field.  The  hones  worry  the  colts; 
the  colts  chase  the  cows  and  sheep;  the  cows 
“hook”  the  colts;  the  bulls  gore  the  horses; 
the  pigs  worry  the  cows  und  sheep,  and  often 
destroy  the  new-born  calves  und  Jumbs;  thu 
fowls  and  ducks  are  trampled  on  aud  there  is 
a  sad  time  all  around.  And  the  farmer— he 
says— he  lias  bad  luck  and  somehow  or  other 
something  is  always  going  wrong. 

farm  (topics. 


“WEEDS  AS  NITROGEN  CONSUMERS.’ 

C.  M.  HOVEY. 

Some  little  time  since, I  read  in  the  Rural  a 
notice  of  Sir  J.  B.  La  wes’s  remarks  under  this 
head.  What  was  their  importance  or  in  what 
way  they  could  serve  any  valuable  purpose,  I 
could  not  understand,  us  it  has  long  been  so 
well  known  that  all  weedsare  injurious  to  crops, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  take  up  the 
nourishment  which  should  feed  the  plants 
among  which  they  are  growing,  though  every 
farmer  or  cultivator  might  not  know  exactly 
what  substance  they  did  take  up,  whether  nit¬ 
rogen  or  anything  else.  Ever  since  plants 
were  cultivated,  weedB  have  been  destroyed, 
because  they  appropriated  this  something 
which  should  nourish  the  crop.  Dr.  Deane 
tells  us.  in  his  Farmers’  Dictionary,  published 
in  1797,  that,  1st,  ‘  *  W  eeds  rob  other  plants  of  the 
food  that  should  nourish  them ;  for  they  re¬ 
quire  as  much  nourishment  from  the  earth  as 
better  plants  do  ;  uud,  in  general,  they  are  fed 
with  the  same  kind  of  juices,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  food  of  all  plants  is  nearly  the 
same,  so  that  wherever  weeds  are  suffered  to 
stand  and  grow  among  plants,  the  crop  will 
receive  proportionally  tne  less  quantity  of 
nourishment  from  the  earth.”  *  *  * 

Sd.  “Weeds  prevent  plants  from  tillering 
or  branching  out  from  their  roots,  as  many 
kinds,  and  particularly  the  fnrinuceous  sorts, 
which  are  the  most  valuable,  are  iuelined  to 
do,  where  they  have  room.  But  the  growing 
of  a  multitude  of  weeds  among  them  reduces 
them  to  a  crowded  situation;  t  he  consequence 
is.  that  they  shoot  up  only  single  stalks,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  greatly  diminished. 

4th.  “Weeds  deprive  plants  of  that  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  about  them,  which  is  necessary 
to  their  being  in  a  healthy  und  vigorous  state. 
For  want  of  this,  they  run  up  weak,  remain 
of  a  loose  ami  spongy  contexture,  and  bend 
down  and  lodge  by  their  own  weight,  unless 
the  weeds  happen  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
them  up. 

5th.  “Weeds, besides  the  general  evil  of  taking 
away  the  food  of  plants,  rob  the  soil,  particu¬ 
larly  of  its  moisture,  aud  speedily  reduce  it  to 
such  a  dry  state  that  neither  weeds  nor  other 
plants  eau  receive  from  it  any  vegetable  food 
for  want  of  that  proportion  of  moisture  which 
is  necessary  to  give  it  fluidity.” 

This  was  written  about  a  century  ago,  with 
some  few  pages  of  equally  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  aud  Ido  not  6ee  that  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
has  given  us  any  additional  information,  un¬ 


less  it  is  that  the  nutriment  which  weeds  take 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  nitrogen,  another 
name  for  the  food  which  Dr.  Deane  says  the 
growing  plants  require,  and  which  they  can 
“obtain  only  through  their  roots.” 

This  leads  me  to  ask,  what  Is  a  weed?  Dr. 
Johnson  defines  it  as  an  “herb  noxious  or  use¬ 
less,”  and  Dr.  Deane,  probably  following  such 
authority,  says,  “Weeds  are  useless  or  noxious 
plants  or  vegetables  not  to  be  cultivated.” 
Loudon  says  a  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place, 
and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  true  character  of  a 
w'eed.  Let  me  illustrate:  In  my  grounds  I 
have  on  one  side  a  long  row  of  very  large 
elms,  and  on  another  side  a  similar  row  of 
Silver  Maples  intermixed  with  Norway  Ma¬ 
ples.  The  seeds  of  these  trees  are  almost 
yearly  swept  or  raked  up  in  wheelbarrow 
loads.  Now  in  a  portion  of  my  grounds  I 
placed  rows  of  elms  for  nursery  stock,  and 
about  the  only  Weeds  we  fiud  troublesome  are 
the  seedling  maples,  which  quite  choke  the 
elms,  unless  destroyed.  In  another  spot  I 
have  rows  of  young  maples,  for  stock,  and 
here  the  elms  are  just  as  troublesome  as  the 
maples.  In  another  spot  I  have  a  bed  of 
choice  petunias,  and  here  too  the  elms  and 
maples  are  both  pestiferous  weeds.  In  another 
spot  I  have  beds  of  Japan  lilies,  and  here  the 
petunias  are  more  troublesome  than  even 
“pusley,”  because  they  spread  farther  and 
faster,  and  the  leaves  are  larger.  In  each 
case  both  valuable  trees  and  beautiful  flowers 
are  really  the  very  worst  weeds,  illustrating 
the  idea  that  a  weed  is  simply  a  plaut  out 
of  place,  growing  where  we  do  not  need  it. 

Cobbett,  in  his  original  notices,  is  the  only 
author  that  I  recollect  who  speaks  a  good 
work  for  weeds.  “These,”  he  says,  “are  use¬ 
ful  in  shading  the  ground  among  all  young 
seedling  plants  until  they  are  stroug  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves,”  apparently  for¬ 
getting  or  not  observing  that  they  never  will 
get  strong  as  long  as  they  are  smothered,  and 
their  food  appropriated  by  useless  intruders. 

But,  says  the  Rural,  or  Dr  Lnwes,  “weeds 
have  usually  the  most  active  roots,  and  so  get 
the  lion’s  share.”  If  this  is  so,  why  should 
the  elm,  the  maple,  the  petunia,  or  the  pur¬ 
slane  have  any  more  active  roots  when  grow¬ 
ing  where  they  are  not  wanted  than  where 
they  are  cultivated  in  rows?  If  they  do, 
would  it  not  be  best  to  plant  everything  broad¬ 
cast?  This  Is  a  question  of  importance  to  all 
cultivators.  It  is  certainly  a  great  favor  to 
be  told  that  weeds  appropriate  the  liou’s 
share  of  nitrogen,  and  should  consequently  be 
destroyed;  but  our  farmers  and  cultivators 
will  not  be  any  more  benefited  by  this  special 
knowledge  than  by  the  general  knowledge 
that  weeds  appropriate  all  the  manure,  or  at 
least  a  good  portion  of  it,  when  allowed  to 
cover  the  ground,  and  should  be  extirpated, 
or,  what  is  better,  never  be  allowed  to  grow. 


Pomological 


SHOULD  THE  KIEFFER  BE  CALLED  A 
HYBRID  I 

In  the  Rural  of  November  29th,  you  return 
again  to  the  question  of  thedoubt  of  the  Kief- 
fer  being  a  hybrid,  and  remark:  “It  is  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  called  a  ‘hybrid’  at  all,  and 
a  greater  pity  thut  a  double  pareutuge  should 
be  assumed,  while  the  probabilities  point  to  its 
being  simply  a  self-seedling;  that’s  the  way 
some  pomologists  who  have  things  to  sell  dis¬ 
regard  accuracy  iu  order  to  popularize  what 
they  have  for  sale.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  remark  is  rather  an 
unjust  oue.  The  writer’s  attentiou  to  this  pear 
was  first  called  by  Thomas  Meehan,  editor  of 
the  Gardener’s  Monthly,  who  explained  how 
the  old  Saud  Pear  tree  had  stood  with  a 
Bartlett  on  one  side,  and  Flemish  Beauty  aud 
Aujou  on  the  other,  and  he  unhesitatingly 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Kieffer  was  a 
hybrid  between  the  Sand  Pear  aud  one  of 
these  pears.  Ou  the  strength  of  Mr.  Meehan’s 
statement  of  facts  and  bis  conclusions,  the 
firm  with  which  I  am  connected  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  offer  this  pear  under  the  name  of 
Kieffer’s  Hybrid.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  no 
man’s  opinion  is  conclusive  proof;  but,  as  the 
result  of  my  investigations,  1  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Meehan’s  opinion,  that  the 
Kieffer  is  a  hybrid,  is  more  likely  to  be  cor¬ 
rect  than  your  opinion  that  it  is  not.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  1  do  know  that  at  least  our  firm 
has  named  and  offered  it  as  a  hybrid,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  popularizing  what  they  have 
for  sale,  but  because  they  believe  the  facts 
warranted  them  in  so  doing. 

HOWARD  A.  CHASE. 

[If  we  call  this  pear  Kieffer’s  Hybrid,  we 
make  a  positive  statement  which  is  founded 
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merely  upon  an  opinion.  Mr.  Meehan’s  opin¬ 
ion  is  entitled  to  great  respect;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  himself  would  be  will¬ 
ing  that  the  pear  should  be  named  “hybrid” 
upon  the  weight  of  his  opinion  alone.  We 
have  recently  ealen  a  Mikado  (Japan)  pear, 
the  quality  of  which  was  fully  as  good  as  that 
of  many  Kieffers.  Shall  we  call  it  a  hybrid  ?” 
— Eds.] 


CARE  OF  CIONS  OF  THE  STONE 
FRUITS. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

A  student  came  to  me  to  day  with  a  copy 
of  the  Rural,  and  directed  my  attention  to 
your  advice  to  E.  K.  T.  in  a  late  issue.  Said 
he:  “Our  class  notes  say  pack  all  cions  in  dry 
forest  leaves.’’ 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  more  attention  and 
careful  experimentation  than  it  has  yet  re 
ceived.  An  experiment  like  tbefollowiug  will 
be  conclusive:— Pack  away  a  bundle  of  cherry 
cions  in  November  in  moderately  moist  moss, 
in  a  moderately  moist  cellar.  In  January  use 
these  for  putting  up,  say,  500  root  grafts.  At 
the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  roots,  put 
up  500  grafts  with  cions  of  the  same  variety 
packed  in  November  in  dry  leaves,  in  a  box  in 
the  same  cellar.  Set  by  the  same  man  in  sim¬ 
ilar  soil,  it  will  always  happen  that  the  stand 
will  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  better 
with  the  dry  cions.  If  the  cions  be  used  for 
top-grafting,  or  crown  grafting  iu  the  open 
air,  the  difference  ia  the  stand  will  be  far 
greater  in  favor  or  the  dry  cions. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject 
iu  March,  1870  The  cherry  cions  I  was  using 
iu  top-working  were  cut  iu  November  and 
kept  in  the  cellar  in  quite  dry  moss.  They 
were  nice  and  plump,  with  a  show  of  cullus- 
ing  at  the  base.  I  was  sure  they  were  in  fine 
order,  yet  less  than  five  percent.  of  them  grew. 
The  same  day  it  happened  that  I  put  in  a 
dozen  or  more  cions,  received  by  mail  from 
the  old  homestead  in  New  York.  These  were 
so  dry  that  the  bark  was  shriveled,  and  i  only 
expected  to  save  the  variety  by  the  possible 
growth  of  one  or  two  specimens;  hut  they  all 
grew.  Since  that  time  I  have  experimented 
largely  with  the  stone  fruits,  und  am  certain 
that  the  cions  should  be  kept  us  dry  as  is  safe. 
In  all  cases — unless  the  cions  be  scarce  and 
valuable— they  are  thrown  away  if  they  show 
the  least  trace  of  the  starting  of  a  single  bud 
or  of  callusing  at  the  base. 

The  principle  involved  is  the  reverse  of  our 
attempts  to  graft  the  cherry  after  the  water 
coining  up  from  the  roots  has  commenced  to 
change  ihe  starc  h  of  the  cell  structure  of  the 
stock  into  .sugar  water.  If  we  expect  a  uni¬ 
form  and  satisfactory  union  of  cion  and  stock, 
both  must  be  in  dormant  condition.  The  cions 
of  the  uople  and  pear  do  not  absorb  water  so 
readily;  yet  with  these  I  have  known  many 
poor  stands  to  result  from  the  use  of  water- 
soaked  cions. 

Ames,  Iowa. 
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LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


The  Light  Brahma  cockerel,  shown  at  Fig. 
537,  is  re-engraved  from  a  supplement  of  the 
London  Live  Stock  Journal.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds  to  try 
the  various  breeds  of  poultry.  We  have 
giveu  the  Light  Bruhmas  an  exhaustive  trial 
and  have  reported  the  results  from  time  to 
time.  They  gave  us  fewer  eggs  during  the 
Winter  than  any  other  breed;  their  eggs 
average  seven  to  the  pound  in  weight.  Over¬ 
feeding  reduces  the  egg  production  more  iu 
this  than  in  other  breeds.  Perhaps,  however, 
no  breed  is  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  the 
“farmer’s  fowl"  than  the  Light  Brahma.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  first  fowl  for  eggs,  chick¬ 
ens  and  flesh,  and  is,  furthermore,  a  hand¬ 
some  bird;  while  its  docility  und  inability  to 
scale  fences  recommend  it  to  all  poultry 
men.  The  hen's  are  hardy  and  the  yellow 
flesh  and  legs  are  attractive  to  consumers. 

The  origin  of  the  Brahmas  is  enveloped  in 
mystery.  During  1850  and  ’52  birds  ealled 
Brahmapootrua  were  exhibited  simultane¬ 
ously  in  different  parts  of  New  England, 
mostly  iu  Connecticut.  This  name  was  after¬ 
ward  shortened  to  Brahma,  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas  be¬ 
came  fixed. 

The  warm  praise  given  these  fowls  by  many 
who  rai?e  them  would  indicate  that  they  fill 
the  position  well  of  a  general  purpose  fowl. 
Their  line  appearance  is  ulso  in  their  favor. 
The  average  weight  of  the  hens  is  10  pounds, 
and  of  the  cocks  12  pounds.  The  breed  at 
present  under  test  at  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds 
is  the  Wyandotte,  respecting  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  a  full  report  next  year.  Their 
eggs  at  this  time,  from  spring-hatched  chick¬ 
ens,  are  of  medium  size— to  a  pound. 


Societies,  etc. 


THE  ILLINOIS  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  horticulturists  of  Illinois  met  at  the 
Industrial  University  at.  Champaign,  Dec. 
9th,  bringing  with  them  a  very  large  and 
creditable  collection  of  apples.  Mr.  Henry 
Mortimer  preferred  a  northern  slope  for  apple 
oichards.  He  would  set  two-year-old  trees; 
would  cultivate  thoroughly  while  the  trees 
are  grovviug,  but  would  take  off  uo  crop  with¬ 
out  extra  manuring.  He  would  set  the 
larger  growing  varieties  not  nearer  than  35 
feet  apart  each  wuy.  He  recommended  Red 
Astracban  for  Summer,  Maiden’s  Blush  for 
early  Full,  and  Famouso  for  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  For  Winter  he  kuow  of  uo 
varieties  that  are  regular,  prolific  bearers  of 
fine  fruit.  Among  the  more  satisfactory 
are  Jonathan,  Dominie,  Rawle’s  Janet 
and  Minkler. 

Mr.  O.  B  Galusha  stated  that  the  Salome 
Apple  wras  least  iujured  by  the  cold  winds 
that  proved  very  injurious  to  other  apples 
while  the  trees  were  in  bloom  the  past  sea¬ 
son. 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether 
high  or  low  laud  is  most  favorable  for  or¬ 
chards,  Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  Champaign 
University,  said  success  depends  neither  upon 
high  nor  low  ground,  but  upon  securing  the 
conditions  that  favor  abundant  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  the  drier  part  of  the  season.  The  diseased 
condition  of  the  apple  trees  in  Uliuois  is 
largely  due  to  the  second  growth  that  takes 
place  in  Autumn,  when  abundant  rains  and 


warm  weather  succeed  a  severe  summer 
drought.  The  unripe  wood  thus  formed 
subject  to  injury  by  frost.  The  summer  sun, 
by  drying  the  bark,  causes  it  to-  crack,  per¬ 
mitting  the  entrance  of  bacteria,  which  hasten 
the  destruction.  For  an  orchard  he  would 
select  the  soil  that  is  least  subject  to  summer 
drought,  and  that  is  not  made  over-wet  by 
abundant  auttimn  rains.  The  culture  adopted 
should  ha  such  as  favors  these  conditions. 
Two  members  thought,  that  in  apples  a  rela¬ 
tion  exists  bet  ween  the  size  and  texture  of  the 
leaf  and  hardiness,  asserting  that  the  larger 
and  thicker-leaved  varieties  are  the  most 
hardy. 

Prof.  Burrell  mentioned  an  orchard  of  seed¬ 
ling  pear  trees,  near  Warren,  IU.,  that  has 
shown  no  blight  during  the  past  20  years. 
This  orchard  stands  on  soil  so  wet  that  the 
water  stands  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Sanborn  stated  that  the  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  plum  can  no  longer  be  profitably 
grown  in  Southern  Illinois.  Some  varieties 
of  the  native  wild  species,  however,  beur 
abundant  crops.  He  has  grafted  many  trees 
of  the  improved  sorts  with  the  Wild  Goose 
Plum,  and  the  fruit  produced  wus  better  in 
size  and  quality  than  that  grown  on  the  wild 
trees. 

The  Yellow  Spanish  Cherry  was  reported 
the  most  profitable  in  Southern  Illinois,  and 


the  Rockford  the  second.  The  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  proves  very  reliable. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Reihl  has  found  the  Brandywine 
Raspberry  most  profitable  in  the  Chicago 
market.  He  would  never  summer-prune  the 
red  raspberry,  as  this  favors  winter  killing. 
Mr.  H.  IC,  Vickeroy  has  found  the  Gregg  to 
produce  the  largest  berries,  and  the  Ohio  to  be 
the  strongest  grower.  He  preferred  the  Turn¬ 
er  for  family  use,  but  thought  the  Outhbert 
the  best  for  market.  He  found  the  Mansell 
too  small  for  profit.  Mr.  Galusha  found 
Shaffer’s  Colossal  nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  Cutbert,  the  plant  more  hardy,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  productive.  Its  color,  however,  is 
agaiust  it,  as  is  its  flavor,  if  allowed  to  become 
too  ripe. 

Mr.  Vickeroy  said  Red  Clover  is  largely 
grown  between  the  rows  of  blackberries  about 
Normal;  it  is  mown  several  times  during  tbe 
season,  ami  serves  as  a  cheap  and  excellent 
mulch,  aud  keeps  down  weeds.  Mr.  Galusha 
thought  the  Snyder  the  most  profitable  black¬ 
berry  for  market,  and  advocated  severe  pruu- 
iug'  Among  the  newer  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries  Mr.  Galusha  has  found  Mrs.  Garfield  most 
satisfactory.  Jumbo  grow  well,  and  produced 
well,  and  formed  berries  of  medium  size.  At¬ 
lantic  and  Prince  of  Berries  are  promising. 

Mr.  E.  \V.  Kndicott  has  found  the  Ives  the 
most  profitable  grape.  He  trains  it  upon  one 
wire,  planed  sufficiently  high  to  permit  a  horse 
to  pass  under  it,  thus  allowing  cultivation 
both  wry 8.  As  a  protection  against  mice  aud 
rabbits,  a  member  strongly  recommended 
wushiug  the  fl  unks  of  small  fruit  trees  with 
whitewash,  in  which  sufficient  copperas  has 
been  dissolved  to  give  it  a  dark-green  color. 

“ELM.” 
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MICHIGAN  HORTICULTURISTS. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT). 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  closed  at.  Ann  Arbor 
Dec.  3.  Au  unusually  large  attendance  was 
present  from  the  local  societies  of  the  State, 
and  a  number  from  other  States  and  from 
Canada.  President  D.  W,  Beadle  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Win,  Saunders,  of  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  were  present  and  went 
from  here  to  attend  a  meeting  ot  the  Ohio 
Society. 

Ann  Arbor  is  the  largest  fruit-growing  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  Stato  outside  of  the  “fruit  belt.’’ 
The  peach  crop  has  failed  for  the  past  two 
years,  aud  moro  attention  is  being  given  to 
small  fruits;  but  the  peach  orchards  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  und  others  are  being  planted. 

Professors  of  the  State  University  located 
here,  and  of  the  Agricultural  College,  took 
part  in  the  meetings ,  und  the  delegates  en¬ 
joyed  a  brief  visit  to  the  University  under  the 
guidance  of  its  genial  president,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Augell, 

Tbe  last  evening  was.  as  usual,  given  to 
music  and  semi-horticultural  speeches,  in 
charge  of  Secretary  Garfield,  and  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  everyone. 

There  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  fruits  aud  vege¬ 
tables,  many  of  which  will  go  to  New  Orleaus. 
A  special  feature  was  the  questions  and  an¬ 


swers,  and  many  were  the  “pointers”  given 
and  received,  Here  are  some  of  them: 

The  grape  rot  is  becoming  serious;  high  and 
dry  locations  are  best. 

The  K  idler  Pear  is  losing  a  few  friends. 
The  Vick  Strawberry  has  lost  all.  The  Wood¬ 
ruff  No.  1  Strawberry  is  a  favorite  here 
where  it  originated.  The  Cuthtert  is  the 
most  profitable  raspberry .  The  Concord  Grape 
has  a  rival— the  Worden.  The  Champion 
Quince  is  too  late.  Why  plant  the  Smock 
Peach  when  Beer’s  Smock  is  like  it  in  every 
respect,  but.  larger?  The  Baldwin  is  the  best 
apple  (of  course). 

The  “apple  maggot”  is  a  new  pest  in  this 
State.  It  is  worse  than  the  codling  moth,  and 
cannot  be  trapped  in  the  same  way:  keep  hogs 
in  the  orchard. 

There  is  a  need  of  horticultural  statistics. 
We  need  fewer  worthless  papers.  There  is  need 
of  better  judging  at  fairs,  and  better  lighted 
buildings  to  exhibit  iu.  No  more  outlandish 
names  for  fruits  must  bo  admitted  to  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  American  Pomologic.nl  Society. 
Wheat  raising  in  Michigan  must  decrease  and 
fruit  raising  increase.  a.  a.  crozier. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  BEE  KEEPERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  Mich.  State  Bee  keepers’  Association 
held  its  19th  annual  convention,  Dec.  10  and 
11  at  Lansing.  The  exhibition  of  honey  and 
implements  was  fine,  the  attendance  good,  and 
the  mooting  lively,  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  first  topic  discussed  was  reversible  frames. 
Reversal  secures  the  fastening  of  the  combs  to 
the  bottom  bar  and  the  removal  of  the  honey 
from  the  brood  nest  to  the  surplus  depart¬ 
ment.  When  hives  are  put  tip  in  tiers,  an  en¬ 
trance  to  each  story  is  undesirable,  as  the 
openings  ullow  the  escape  of  heat,  One  en¬ 
trance  is  sufficient,  and  that  should  be  at  the 
bottom.  Bees  that  are  slow  in  commencing 
work  iu  the  surplus  department,  can  often  be 
induced  to  begin  work  by  giving  them  two  or 
three  boxes,  with  the  adhering  bees,  from 
some  colony  that  has  already  commenced 
work.  To  dispense  with  separators,  use  sec¬ 
tions  not  moro  than  one-and  three  fourths 
inch  wide;  fill  them  with  comb  foundation, 
and  give  the  bees  no  more  room  iu  the  surplus 
department,  than  they  can  occupy.  The  honey 
in  thin  combs  Is  ripened  and  sealed  more 
quickly  than  that  iu  thick  comns.  All  things 
Considered,  the  one-pound  section  is  the  most 
profitable  size.  The  evidence  was  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  ease  system  of 
raising  comb  honey,  as  compared  with  wide 
frames;  and  especially  was  what  is  kuowu  as 
he  II  eddon  case  found  to  glvo  satisfaction. 
Queen  excluding  honey  boards  appeared  to  be 
gaining  favor.  The  tying-up  of  sections  found 
many  advocates.  Prof.  Cook  aud  others  said 
that  bees  secreted  but  little,  if  auy,  wax  when 
there  was  no  use  for  it  in  the  hives,  while  oth¬ 
ers  had  secured  better  results  by  allowing  the 
bees  to  build  their  own  combs  In  the  brood 
nest;  but  they  would  use  fouudatious  iu  the 
surplus  department.  To  got  the  bees  out  of 
the  eases  of  honey  when  finished,  first  smoke 
out  as  many  us  possible,  then  set  the  case  in 
front  of  tbe  hive  and  drive  out  the  remainder 
with  smoke,  or  else  carry  the  cases  into  a 
building  or  tout  from  whi  h  the  bees  can  es¬ 
cape  through  some  opening  at  tho  top. 

To  prevent,  after-swarming,  place  the  swarm 
in  a  now  hive  upon  the  old  stand;  set  the  old 
hive  on  one  side,  the  back  ends  of  the  hives 
being  iu  contact,  and  the  fronteml,orentranee 
of  tbe  old  hive,  being  turued  to  one  side  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees;  each  day  turn  the  old 
hive  slightly  towards  the  new  one,  until  they 
stand  oide  by  side.  On  the  sixth  day  carry  the 
old  hive  to  a  new  stand,  when  so  many  bees 
will  return  to  tbe  old  stand,  and  join  the  new 
colony,  that  the  old  one  will  cast  no  more 
swarms. 

The  Carniolan  bees  were  described  as 
resembling  the  German  variety,  being  very 
gentle,  hurdy,  industrious,  and  good  comb 
builders;  bub  greatly  Inclined  to  swarm. 
Tho  “pollen  theory”  was  extensively  discussed, 
aud  it  wus  pretty  generally  concluded  that 
although  tees  ofteu  winter  well  with  large 
quantities  iu  the  hive,  yet  the  less  pollen  in 
the  hives  during  Winter,  the  tetter. 

It  was  conceded  that  honey  differs  greatly 
in  character,  and  that  a  sirup  of  pure  cane 
sugar  is  superior,  asa  winter  bee-food,  to  many 
kinds,  and  equal  to  auy  honey.  There  is  a 
saving  of  at  least  ten  pounds  of  honey  per 
colony  in  wintering  bees  in  a  cellar  over  win¬ 
tering  them  in  the  open  air.  A  stream  of 
water  flowing  through  a  cellar  in  which  bees 
are  wintered  is  an  excellent,  thing,  equalizing 
the  temperuture,  and  purifying  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Hives  need  be  no  farther  apart  than 
to  afford  plenty  of  room  for  manipulation. 
When  bees  are  taken  from  the  cellar  iu  the 
Spring,  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  colony 
should  be  placed  upon  the  same  stand  it  occu¬ 
pied  the  previous  season,  Alsike  Clover  is  an 
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The  moth  and  rust  do  not  here  destroy 
(there  are  no  clothes  moth  here) ;  and  with 
the  certain  and  early  advent  of  the  railroad 
into  these  mountains  the  fruit-grower  will 
find  a  boundless  market  at  home  aud  abroad 
for  his  excellent  products. 


ing  in  every  direction,  floating  over  the  low  j 
ground  in  a  stratum  as  clearly  defined  as  it  is 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  Fig.  536.  I 
stopped  and  watched  the  cloud  of  smoke 
which  remained  stationary  and  appeared 
quite  level  on  its  upper  surface,  only  broken 
into  flat  streaks  as  the  reversed  currents  car¬ 
ried  it  from  the  mountain  sides  and  spread  it 
over  the  valley.  On  descending  the  slope  and 
entering  the  belt,  the  warmth  of  the  air  was 
particularly  noticeable,  until  the  level  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  cloud  was  reached,  w  hen 
the  air  was  quite  chilly,  and  an  overcoat  was 
found  comfortable.  1  had  previously  in  the 
past  two  weeks  passed  through  several  of 
these  thermal  belts,  but  had  only  this  one 
clearly  visible  indication  of  the  cause  of  them. 

These  belts  are  found  wherever  a  few  neces¬ 
sary"  conditions  preva  11.  These  are  a  sufficient 
elevation — that  is  from  1,000  to  1.500  feet 
above  a  valley  to  confine  the  warm  air— a 
southern,  south-eastern  or  south-western  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  valley,  a  still  atmosphere  or  an 
absence  of  high  winds,  and  a  soil  that  is  reten¬ 
tive  of  the  heut.  The  sun  shining  upon  the 
low  ground  and  the  mountain  slopes,  warms 
theearth  during  the  day ;  in  the  evening  when 
radiation  is  active,  the  low  ground  cools  and 
the  warm  air,  which  is  continually  rising 
while  the  ground  is  warm,  is  no  longer  recruit¬ 
ed  by  the  supply  from  below,  but  ascends  as 
a  cloud  would  do  until  it  meets  the  colder  air 
which  is  descending  from  the  mountain  when 
it  remains  stationary  between  the  denser 
stratum  below  it  and  another  above  it.  This 
warm  air,  thus  inclosed,  parts  with  its  heat 
slowly  and  cools  but  very  little  during  the 
night  when  its  presence  is  most  noticeable 
Frosts  occur,  and  ice  even  forms  above  and 
below  it;  but  where  this  warm  air  remains 
the  green  vegetation  and  foliage  and  even  the 
blooming  flowers  mark  its  boundaries  soclearly 
that  we  may  see  tb  e  broad  1  i  ne  of  verd  ure  around 
the  slopes  as  clearly  as  if  the  mountains  were 
painted,  and  so  they  are  by  the  Almighty 


trough,  this  pin  is  withdrawn  and  the  lever 
pressed  down  to  the  ground,  which  tips  the 
trough  into  sneb  a  position  that  it  can  easily 


excellent  honey  producer,-  only  the  first  crop 
of  each  season  produces  seed. 

Officers  elected:  President,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  of  the  Agricultural  College;  First  Vice- 
President,  R.  H.  Tat  lor,  Lapeer:  Secretary, 
H.  D,  Cutting,  Clinton;  Treasurer,  M.  H. 
Hunt,  Bell  Branch.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  with  the  North  American  B.  K.  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Detroit,  in  1885. 

Rogersville,  Mich.  w.  z.  HUTCHINSON. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Connecticut. 

Greenwich,  Fairfield  Co.,  Dec.  12. — The 
weather  has  been  very  mild  here;  to  day  we 
are  having  our  second  snow-storm.  The  apple 
crop  was  unusually  large,  except  on  a  few 
farms,  where  the  worms  injured  the  crop  in 
the  Spring.  Potatoes  fair;  in  some  places 
very  good;  others  say  they  never  had  so 
light  a  crop.  Very  little  wheat  raised  in 
town.  Rye  and  oats  good  crops.  Hay  uneven; 
some  farms  had  a  very  light  yield;  others  a 
heavy  one.  One  could  not  ask  for  a  better 
corn  crop.  H.  d. 

Indiana* 

Lorane,  Whitley  Co.,  Dec.  12.— We  have 
had  the  best  year  so  far  since  1843.  Farmers 
are  mostly  done  with  their  fall  work,  and  are 
taking  a  rest.  Wheat  was  a  good  average 
crop,  and  corn  was  the  best  we  ever  had. 

w.  H.  c. 

Illinois. 

New  Windsor,  Mercer  Co.,  Dec.  3.— I  used 
to  take  the  Rural  for  the  Seed  Distribution; 
hut  now  1  would  give  twice  the  subscription 
price  for  it  without  the  seeds  Corn  will  av¬ 
erage  about  83  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats,  40; 
wheat,  16;  but  not  much  is  raised;  and  but 
very  little  rye.  Potatoes  a  fair  crop. 

w.  E.  K. 

Iowa. 

Wellman,  Washington  Co.,  Dec.  1  — The 
season  has  been  fuir  for  all  crops.  Everything 
has  declined  In  price  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
in  the  last  ten  days.  Wheat  15  to  20  bushels 
per  acre;  worth  50  ecuts.  Oats  badly  lodged, 
uot  as  good  crop  as  last  year;  25  to  35  bushels 
per  acre;  worth  20 cents.  Corn  a  fair  crop; 
40  to  60  bushels;  worth  18  cents:  at  present 
farmers  generally  holding  for  better  prices. 
Hogs  $8  to  #8  50  per  cwt. ; calves  $12  to  $15  per 
head.  Yearling  steers  $20;  two  year-olds  $30. 
Horses,  work.  *120  to  $140;  roadsters,  6140  to 
$200,  Potatoes  25  cents  per  bushel.  Apples 
50  to  75  cents.  Laud  ranges  in  price  from  $25 
to  $40  per  acre.  A  great  deal  of  tiling  has 
been  put  in  with  good  results.  The  weather 
lias  been  fine  for  all  work  till  last  week  which 
has  been  very  cold.  E.  B.  s. 

H  ansas. 

Dennis,  Labette  Co.,  Dec.  8  —  We  are  hav- 
incr  a  verv  wet  Winter  here.  We  haven’t  had 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at.  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  Dec.  10th, 
1884.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  chosen:  J.  Nelson  Bor¬ 
land,  President;  Edward  Norton,  Hec’y  aud 
Treas. ;  James  M.  Codmnn,  Silas  Bette,  L.  W. 
Lidyard,  Henry  Palmer,  E.  F.  Bowditcb,  Ez¬ 
ra  Michtnor,  I.  J.  Clapp,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Secretary’s  report  showed  the 
club  to  lie  in  a  prosperous  condition,  there  be¬ 
ing  about  ninety  members.  Over  800 animals 
have  been  registered  during  the  past  year. 
Total  legistry  over  3,000.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  conducting  official  testa  of  the  milk 
and  butter  records  of  this  valuable  breed; 
also  for  organizing  local  clubs  which  shall 
meet  often,  where  papers  of  definite  value 
shall  be  read  and  discussed  and  reported  to  the 
central  club. 


A  Dumping  Pig  Trough.  Fig.  585. 

be  scraped,  washed  or  scrubbed  out.  As  is 
plainly  seen, all  refuse  in  the  trough  is  dumped 
outside  of  the  pen  and  can  readily  be  removed. 


•Jfctiscellaneous 


(Tljc  Sunnc-i)  an) 


THERMAL  BELTS, 


HENRY  STEWART.  * 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
“thermal  belt”  of  the  southern  mountufn 
country.  This  belt  is  a  strip  of  laud  upon  the 
east  and  south  sides  of  the  mountains,  varying 
in  width,  and  in  which  spring  uud  fall  frosts 
are  never  known  to  occur,  ibis  exemption 
from  frosts  and  sudden  changes  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  night  temperature  is  exceedingly  fav- 


STATIONARY  PIG  TROUGH  WITH 
CUT  OFF. 

When  pigs  are  fed  shelled  corn — and  exper¬ 
ience  teaches  that  thiB  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  feeding  corn— good,  substantial 
troughs  should  be  provided.  The  corn  should 
be  evenly  distributed  the  whole  length  of  the 
trough,  and  the  pigs  be  kept  away  while  this 
is  being  done.  For  this  purpose  a  club  is  gen¬ 
erally  used,  but  as  I  intend  to  show, this  is  not 
necessary.  The  sketch,  Fig.  584,  shows  how 


Pig-Trough  with  Cut-off.  Fig.  534. 

p.  cut  off  may  lie  arranged,  which  shuts  off  the 
pigs,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  the  trough 
outside  of  the  pen.  The  swing  board  A,  is 
hung  upon  strong  hinges,  and  has  a  barbed 
wire  fastened  along  its  lower  edge.  It  is 
raised  and  the  pigs  shutoff  from  the  trough  by 
means  of  a  lever  B,  which  in  the  sketch  is  shown 
at  the  end  of  the  trough  to  make  it  plainer, 
though  it  should  be  about  the  middle.  The 
top  of  the  lever  is  held  out  by  a  forked  or 
notched  stick  C.  hung  upon  the  outside  of  the 
building  or  fence,  When  the  cut  off  is  down, 
its  lower  edge  rests  agaiust  the  blocks  D,  one 
of  which  is  sbowu  in  the  sketch,  aud  is  per¬ 
fectly  secure.  The  barbed  wire  along  its 
lower  edge  prevents  any  attempt  of  familiar 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  pigs,  and  also  induces 
thorn  to  stand  buck  when  the  cut-off  is  being 
raised  This  is  a  good,  substantial  arrange¬ 
ment  and  will  give  in liuite  satisfaction  to  any¬ 
one  who  may  adopt  it.  “picket. 


A  Thermal  Belt.  Fig.  536. 


Artist  in  the  most  exquisite  tints.  Never  at 
any  other  time,  and  nowhere  else,  have  I  seen 
such  gorgeous  painting  as  the  foliage  of  these 
mountain-sides  w  ith  their  varied  vegetation, 
more  varied  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  maples  in  &earlet  and  gold  most 
wonderfully  blotched  and  varied;  the  oaks  in 
criq^on;  the  birches  in  bright  yellow;  the 
hickories  in  old  gold  ;  every  shade  of  yellow 
aud  red  mixed  with  the  vivid  green  of  the 
hemlocks  and  the  deeper  colors  of  the  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  the  laurel  groves,  here  and 
there  streaked  with  bands  of  shade  und  bril¬ 
liant  sunlight  which  brighten  the  picture  and 
seem  to  give  it  life  and  action.  And  most 
conspicuous  in  the  whole  are  the  broad  bands 
of  greeu,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  frosts 
which  have  given  all  this  coloring  to  the  foliage 
But  there  is  a  practical  and  busiuess  view  of 
(bese  thermal  belts,  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Their  beauty  and  their  healthfulness 
appeal  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  invalid  or  the  overworked  business  man; 
the  absence  of  early  and  late  frosts,  and  the 
length  of  the  growing  season  make  them  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Here 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  perfection,  aud  even  the  Muscat  and 
the  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  are  growing  out- 
of-doors.  All  tender  vegetables  may  be  grown 
for  nine  mouths  in  the  year.  Apples  especially 
find  every  congenial  element  for  success  and 
perfection.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  at  eight  bear  full  crops.  The 
flavor  of  the  fruits  is  very  fine.  The  speci¬ 
mens  sent  herewith  show  how  the  climate 
affects  favorably  the  appearance  and  quality, 
while  no  healthier  bark  and  foliage  need  be 
seen.  The  borer  alone  troubles  the  orchard. 


orable  to  the  growth  of  tender  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  also  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
invalids  or  persons  whose  lungs  and  bronchi 
are  susceptible  to  such  changes.  1  am  now  on 
the  edge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Macon  Co  ,  N. 
C.,  from  which  1  can  look  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  mountain  and  hill  extending  70  miles 
south  and  east.  It  is  the  south-west  corner  of 
North  Carolina,  and  quite  close  to  the  lines  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Here  the  “ther¬ 
mal  belt*'  can  be  studied  In  perfection.  To¬ 
day  (November  4th.)  1  see  tomato  vines  bearing 
blossoms  and  fruit;  locust  trees  in  full  leat, 
uninjured  by  frost;  the  woods  appearing  in 
full  verdure  in  a  broad  belt  around  the  slopes 
of  the  coves  in  the  mountains  where  the  val¬ 
leys  run  up  into  them,  formiug,  as  it  were, 
bays  of  land  with  high  promontories  on  each 
side  runnmg  out  for  a  mile  or  more  down  into 
the  transverse  valleys.  These  broad,  green 
strips  are  the  thermal  belt,  or,  more  propeily, 
thermal  belts,  for  each  of  these  coves  or  val¬ 
ley's  has  its  thermal  belt,  more  or  less  devel¬ 
oped  as  its  peculiar  form  or  exposure  may 
vary.  Iu  a  ride  of  20  miles  along  a  mountain 
road  one  may  pass  through  several  of  these 
belts  and  experience,  as  he  descends  a  slope  in 
the  lower  valley'  aud  ascends  again  to  the 
mountain,  a  difference  of  15  to  90  degrees  of 
tompei'atUre,  which  is  more  marked  in  the 
evening  than  atauy  other  time. 

Returning  in  the  evening,  I  had  a  visible 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Some  one 
in  the  valley  wras  clearing  a  field  of  stumps 
and  brush.  The  smoke  from  the  fires  ascend¬ 
ed  perhaps  400  or  500  feet. directly  upwards;  it 
then  spread  in  a  horizontal  cloud  over  the 
valley,  mounting  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  curving  over  the  valley  again,  and  spread- 


i  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  the  wrl  ter  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columus.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

GROUND  BONE  AND  WOOD  ASHES. 

A.  S.  S.,  North  Orrmgton,  Me.'—  1.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  apply  ground  bone  and  un¬ 
leached  ashes  to  the  land  for  a  general  crop— 
to  sow  them  broadcast  dry,  or  to  mix  and 
wet,  letting  them  stand  for  a  few  weeks?  2. 
What  proportion  should  1  apply? 

Ans. — 1.  Much  depends  upon  how  fine  the 
bone  is  ground;  if  like  mere  flour  or  dust, 
then  the  best  way  is  to  apply  them  dry  and 
cultivate  into  the  soil.  If  not  so  fine,  then 
mix  them  in  large  tubs  or  hogsheads  and 
apply  just  enough  water  to  keep  them  moist. 
If  a  little  plaster  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  it 
will  prevent  all  loss  of  ammonia.  In,  say 
four  or  six  weeks,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  bone,  it  will  be  thoroughly 
decomposed,  and  the  mixture  can  be  sown  on 
the  land  and  harrowed  in.  2  The  proportion 
should  be  800  pounds  of  bone  to  1,200  pounds 
— 24  bushels— of  ashes,  and  apply  from  200  to 
400  pounds  per  acre. 


A  DUMPING  PIG  TROUGH 


All  pig  troughs,  especially  those  in  which 
soft  food  or  slops  are  fed.  should  be  cleaned 
out  at  least  once  each  day.  With  a  trough 
fastened  down  in  one  place,  this  isa  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,  uud  a  loose  trough  will  never  be 
found  in  its  vdaee  when  feeding  time  arrives. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  dumping  trough 
shown  at  Fig.  635  was  designed.  As  shown,  it 
is  placed  close  to  un  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
building  or  fence.  Each  end  is  attached  to  a 
cross-piece  fastened  upon  short,  solidly'  set 
posts  by  a  single  half-inch  bolt  The  dumping 
lever  A,is  firmly  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
trough  by  frame-work,  as  plainly  shown  in 
the  sketch.  This  frame-work  stiffeus  aud 
strengthens  the  trough  and  at  the  same  time 
firmly  secures  the  lever  to  it.  The  lever  ex 
tends*  outside  and  rests  between  two  blocks 
attached  to  the  building  or  fence  at  B,  where 
it  is  securely  hold  in  place  by  a  pin,  which 
passes  through  it  and  the  blocks.  To  dump  the 
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C.  A.  D  ,  Kiowa ,  Kans. — 1.  There  is  a  swell¬ 
ing  about  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  right  eye  of  my  mure;  some  of  my 
neighbors  say  it  iscaused  by  “wolf  teeth,”  and 
that  l  should  kLock  them  out;  what  is  the 
real  cause  and  a  remedy.  The  mare  is  in  good 
health  and  the  lump  has  got  no  larger  or 
smaller  for  a  month;  2.  Where  can  Russian 
Mulberries  be  got  by  the  thousand? 

A  NS. — The  swelliug  is  not  caused  by  “wolf 
teeth,”  but  maybe  due  to  somediseased  tooth 
in  the  upper  jaw.  If.  should  be  looked  after 
at  once,  as  if  neglected  it  may  develop  into  a 
case  of  “big  jaw”  or  “ost  ©0-8#  rooms,”  which 
is  a  disease  and  decay  of  the  bone  and  fatal  in 
the  end.  Examine  the  mouth  carefully.  If 
there  is  a  decayed  tooth  in  the  jaw  have  it  ex¬ 
tracted.  To  do  this,  cast  the  horse,  secure  it 
firmly  and  draw  the  tooth  with  a  strong  pair 
of  pincers.  It  is  easily  done.  If  nothing 
wrong  is  found,  apply  iodine  ointmeut,  t.o  the 
swelling  and  give  the  horse  one  dram  of  iodide 
of  potassium  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks.  2. 
Prom  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra.  N.  Y.  We  do 
not  recommend  this  tree,  however;  nor  will 
any  one  who  has  read  what  Prof.  Budd  and 
Other  experts  have  said  of  it  in  our  columns, 
be  likely  to  infest  to  any  great  extent  in  it. 

A.  W.,  Pomf ret.  Conn. — 1.  Poos  the  Rural 
know  0.  K.  Oerrisb,  and  is  he  a  responsible 
nurseryman?  2  Is  the  Niugara  Plumsuperior 
to  all  others,  and  is  it  curculio  proof  ?  8.  Is 
there  a  currant  tree,  and  if  so,  is  it  proof 
against  the  currunt  worm  ? 

Ans  — 1.  We  know  of  no  such  person  or 
firm.  2.  The  Niagara  Plum  is  a  good  one;  it 
is  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Bradshaw.  It,  is  no  more  curculio  proof  than 
50  other  sorts.  8.  Any  currant  can  bo  trained 
in  tho  treo  form,  nouo  grow  so  naturally,  and 
those  so  trained  are  no  less  liable  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  tho  worms  than  any  other.  Wo  mis¬ 
trust  the  swindling  tree  peddler  is  Hopping  in 
your  neighborhood,  and  when  any  man  comes 


LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  POULTRY. 

J.  D.  T,.  Oak  Grove,  Til. — For  the  past  six 
months  my  chickens  have  been  troubled  with 
a  peculiar  and  fatal  ailment;  they  seem  to 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  and  when  attempt' 
ing  to  move,  flounder  about  in  all  directions. 
The  appetite  seems  to  be  good  for  some  time 
at  least.  They  linger  for  from  two  to  four 
weeks  and  theu  die.  Whit  is  the  disease  and 
what  will  prevent  it? 

Ans. — Leg  weakness  is  a  trouble  that  baf¬ 
fles  the  skill  of  poultry  doctors.  Very  little 
can  be  done  for  ordinary  farm  fowls.  When 
the  birds  are  valuable  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  warm,  dry  place.  Rub  their  legs  with  some 
alcoholic  liniment;  feed  with  soft,  nourishing 
food.  The  ailmeut  is  usually  caused  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  fowls  in  cold,  damp  houses,  inbreed¬ 
ing,  or  lack  of  good,  plentiful  feeding;  but 
our  friend’s  case  is  not  sufficiently  explained 
to  enable  us  to  give  a  decided  opinion  with 
regard  to  it. 

BEST  CORN  FOR  ENSILAGE. 

A.  G.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Will  not  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Corn  be  a  good  plant  for 
ensilaging  in  the  Northern  States,  and  where 
can  it  be  obtained? 

Ans. — It  is  the  best  of  all  corus  for  that 
purpose,  having  numerous  leafy  suckers, 
each  growiug  nearly  as  large  as  the  main 
stalk.  We  think  the  seed  may  bo  obtained  of 
B.  K.  Bliss  <&  Son,  No.  84  Barclay  Street. 
Won’t  others  having  a  quantity  of  pure  seed 
write  us? 

FEEDING  CORN  FODDER  AND  SHORTS. 

P.  F.,  East  Germantown,  Ind  —Is  it  best  to 
cut  corn  fodder  and  feed  it  with  shorts,  or 
feed  it  whole? 

Ans.— The  best  way  is  to  cut  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  feed  it  alone,  afterward  feeding  the 
shorts  separately.  In  this  way  the  cattle  w ill 
eat  as  much  of  the  stalk  as  is  good  for  them. 
By  puttiug  shorts  on  out  stalks  we  can  some- 


create  such  an  office;  but  are  they  likely  to 
do  so?  And  in  anv  rase  it  would  be  a  long 
time  until  this  could  be  effected;  and  mean¬ 
while,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  check 
ing  and  suppressing  contagious  discuses  among 
our  live  stock?  What  is  wanted  is  some  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  extirpating  the  evil,  and  the 
above  suggestion  is  not  practical,  because 
it  is  not  po-sibJe  to  carry  Ifcout  without  either 
a  change  in  the  Constitution  or  tho  election 
of  a  Congress  tho  majority  of  whom  would 
sensibly  disregard  ‘  State  right®'’  where,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  country  at  large  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  their  doing  so. 

Tho  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  one  might  wi-h  it  to  be  in  its  com 
position  Imt  it  is  tbe  only  national  agency  we 
now  have  for  the  suppression  of  contagious 
live-stock  diseases.  Why  does  the  Tribune 
editor  oppose  it  as  n  whole  instead  of  advising 
improvements  in  it,  especially  as  the  only 
thing  he  suggests  in  its  place  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  while  Congress  is  constituted  as  it  is  at 
present;  and  before  any  change  in  its  compo¬ 
sition  could  be  effected,  pleuro-pneumouia 
ought  to  be  extirpated  from  among  our  herds 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

R.  8.,  London,  Canada  -  In  the  “Farmers 
Club”  of  a  late  Rural,  an  Inquirer  asked 
what  kind  of  a  paper  is  the  Stock  Raisers' 
Journal,  published  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  “There  is  no  such  pa¬ 
per.”  This  was  a  mistake;  a  very  nice,  well 
conducted  monthly  of  the  above  name  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hamilton;  subscription  price,  $1  a 
year. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  it  was  a  mistake  on  our 
part;  but  really  and  truly  we  don’t  pretend  to 
be  infallible.  Tho  Journal  is  young,  however, 
not  being  a  year  old  yet;  it  was  not  among 
our  exchanges,  uor  does  its  name  appear  in 
any  of  tho  newspaper  directories;  aud  before 
answering,  we  consulted  four  of  these,  two  of 
which  were  published  within  the  year.  It 
was  very  natural  therefore  for  us  to  suppose 
there  was  no  such  paper.  We  have  lately  re¬ 


ceived  several  copies,  however,  from  different 
parts  of  Canada.  Our  young  friend,  we  no¬ 
tice,  is  handsbmely  gotten  up,  clearly  printed 
on  good  paper,  full  of  excellent  information 
and  very  well  edited— there! 


Communications  Received  kor  tuk  wkkk  undo o 
Satcudav.  Dec.  20. 

B.  N.  J.— I*  R,  Mnc.omber,  thanks  — J.  K.  s.-c.  E.  L. 
M.  C.  B.-A.  J.  C.  »l  M.— O.  H,  A.-  J.  H.  C„  thanks. 
L.  R.  C.— J.  W.  8 -J  H.  C. -C.— H.  H,  E  J  N., 
thanks.— R.  R.  0.  K.  H.  G  H.-J.  C.  A.- J.M.-W. 
H.  R.,  thanks.  F.  A.  C.  H.  E  M.-A.  B  — N.  Y.  G.-J. 

A.  P.  E.  Y.  1-0.  A  C.-C.  M.  G.  A.  M.  A  J.  U  G., 

thanks.  C.  I,  .T,  If.  8.  N.  L.  L.  M.  R.-G.  P.-O.  B. 

L.-E.  L.  T.  F  L.  W  —f*.  H.  K.  H.-W.  F.-J.  L.  P. 

w.  h.  k  j.  s.  n.  ri.  o.  a  l.  m.  m.-j.  o.  n.  j.  j. 

G.-F  D.  C.-  R.  D.-C.  B.  U.-J.  T.-A.  E.  V  ,  thanks.- 
G.  V.— F  W.,  thanks.  G.  O.-F.  lb,  thunks.  II.  M.S.— 
E.  K.  A.— F.  B.  J.  II.  L.  H.  II  VV  O.  V.  W.  F„  F.  9,- 

G  K  T.  K  — L.  E.  E.  J.  R.— O.  8  H.-A.  K.-N.  TI.  S. 

J.  C.  M.  O.  F.  N.,  thanks.  G.  M.  <’.  J,  W,  J.—W.  IT. 

L. -E.  P  R„  thanks.  H.  L.  B  -P,  B.  W.  X  R,.  VV. 
n.  C.  O.  H.  D.  VV.  J  W.-N.N.-8.  P.  E.  G  O  ff.-D. 
R.  M  ,  thanks  ft.  R.-C.  W.  L.  C.  P.  M.-8.  H.  P.  L. 

M.  J.— A.  O.  8.  0.  B.  H.  J.  H.  P  -F.  O  V.  H  W.-I. 

m.  f.  m,  c  —a.  s,  e.  d.  w.  e.  a.  h.-c.  m.  j.  r. 

A.  L.  J.,  thanks.— J.  L.— G.  VV.  H.  J.  M.-M.  O.  0., 

thanks.  VV.W.  1„  C  — R.  W.  C.  D.  D.  D„  thanks.— A. 
VV.— S.  R.  Tt  A.K.-8.  T.  B.  J  L.  Van  M.— D.  K.-R, 
F  R.,  thanks.— C.  L.  II. -C.  u.,  many  thanks.  J.  R. 
T.  Q  L.  P.  J.  D.  Van  VV.  J  II.  -G,  F  C.  VV.  H. 

N.  M„  thanks.— M,  D.  C.  A.  D.  .1.  C.  8  .  we  think  wo 

shull  agree.  VV,  G.  M.,  what  paper  besides  the  Ro¬ 
ll  At,?  R.  R.  R.-  B.  C.  P-  H,  C.  J.  VV.  II.  E.  (!.  N.  B. 
A  H-J.  8.-RG.  8  A..).  M.-G.  VV.  IV  VV.  W.-O. 

n. M.  B.  D.-8.-C.  II.  8.  .1.  F.  H.,  thanks.  -D.  W.  M„ 

thank*,  u.  i..  w  l  t.  b.  i..  d  i„  ii  n  s,  t.  t„ 

thanks  — F.  M.  J.  L.  H.  (I  B.  VV.,  thanks.  J.  R.  G., 

No  finer  Christmas  present  could  be  made.  L.  W 
J.—W.  o.  Van  K„  thanks.— J.  P  J.  H,  C  E.  E.  M.— 
J.  M.  thunks,  ft,  H.-H.  R..  thunks  — J  II.  T.  D.  J.— 

B.  W.  H.  A.  L.  F„  thunks.  A.  B.— N.  N.-N.B.  Mrs. 

.1  M.  -C,  E.  C.— J.  I).  VV  -0.  F  -N.  R.-C  K.  VV.  (I. 
W— F.  McM.  -1C.  W.-T.  F.  D.  W.  H  F.  0.  n.M. 
thanks.-G,  V.  Med.,  thanks  — W.  F  and  L.  E.  A. 


Iloraford’#  Acid  Plionplintc 
In  Nervous  DInghhc1*. 

Dr,  Henry,  New  York,  says:  “In  nervous 
diseases.  I  know  ot  no  preparation  to  equal 


We  have  seen  the  Cartridge  Whistle  adver 
Used  in  this  issue  hy  J  A.  Ross  &  Co.,  and  con 
slder  it  fully  worth  the  price  asked. — Aelv. 


^  A  beautiful  work  of  IBO  pngoa,  Colored  pinto,  and  1000  lllus- 

»  IjEfjjySfa  \  trillions,  with  deserlplluns  of  the  hast  Flowers  and  Vege- 

.  tables,  prices  o!  Seeds  and  I'lnnts,  and  bow  to  grow  them. 
Zpr  Yur”  '  —  rY\  Printed  In  KiikIInIi  and  Gi  rinaii.  Price  Only  III  cents,  which 

jft!  <-  >  J  .r'  J  niu.v  be  ileducled  from  filal  older.  It  tells  w  hat  you  want  for 

B.  c  IT - the  (iiiiden,  mill  Ih.iw  tu  get  II  Instead  of  iminlny  to  liio  urocory 

yL'  if'  )  'Y  ul  Hie  Iu*t  inoiiniit  tn  buy  whatever  seeds  are  leftover,  meeting 
e  With  ilisuppoinlmeid  after  Meeks  of  wall  ing. 

FJbScjv^’  B I  V  (INI.V  VII  K’S  SEEDS  AT  II F.A DG  DARTERS. 

\  TICK'S  YX.UJHTRATED  "\  |  ONTHl.V  V  |  AflAZINK,  Coloivd  Pluto  in  every 

fVrr  >  tin n i  Lber.aud  many  1  line  lllus-  1  l rations.  Price,  fl.26  a  yeur ;  Five  copies 

for  Speeimcn  mini  hers  in  eU ;  trial  copi,-  St  ft...  We  will  send  in  one  address  Vick's 

Marinzlne  and  nny  one  of  lie-  I'nllfiWim/  pn  l>l  leaf  Iona  al.  pie  |.cl> . . .  below  really  two  iufU'11 /lines  at  the 

price  of  one — I  ’entnr.v ,  #1,50 ;  Harper’s  Monthly,  *4.00 ;  St.  Nicholas.  t:t..riO;  Good  Cheer,  *  1 :2~> ;  or  Wide  Awake, 
Good  Cheer,  ami  Vick’s  Mugu/Jna  for  ja.OO.  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DSI-S-  pete: 

•EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN 

t>ill  of  vtilmiMai  nilltirnl  tniitnlnlliK  th rru  color 

pl»ti«Hi  iihI  t'ltiftritf'tfiK  !•' crytlnn^  ***»®v  pnij  rarp 
Mini  lalnniHk  will  lju  uihIIirI  oil  rvcolpt 
to  cover  pttatuifH  (!,  ifnlnj.  To  CUMlojnitrn  of  Iji 
iN*fiflrm  ncQt  BTRE 
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THE  WORLD  ELECTRO  RADIANT 


DISCUSSION 


C.  F  M..  Rochester,  N  Y  — In  the  Rural 
of  December  18,  p  82*  it  is  said  that  the  agri 
cultural  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says 
the  sensible  way  to  ileal  with  animal  disease 
is  to  first  stop  importations  from  the  infected 
Helds  of  Europe,  and  then  clothe  a  practical, 
capable  man  with  sufficient  authority  to  call 
to  his  aid  all  tbe  assistance  and  advice  needed 
to  get  rid  of  the  germs  of  disease  here,  and 
hold  him  to  strict  account  for  every  penny  of 
expenditure  1  certainly  agree  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  Tribune  us  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  stopping  importations  of  cattle 
“from  the  infected  Helds  of  Europe,’’  but  lam 
not  so  clear  as  to  the  practicability  or  even 
meaniug  of  the  rest  of  his  advice.  Is  “the 
honest,  capable  man”  to  have  power  to 
slaughter  or  quarantine  infected  cattle  where 
ever  they  are  found,  aud  to  recompense  their 
owners  for  their  losses?  I  presume  this  would 
be  the  only  effectual  and  just  means  of  stamp¬ 
ing  out  such  contagious  diseases  as  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  But  where  does  the  power  to  give 
such  authority  reside?  Ueitainlv  notin  any 
Department  of  the  Government,  aud  from  the 
discussions  that  took  place  during  the  passage 
<  <f  the  bill  creating  the  Bureau  of  Auimal  In¬ 
dustry,  it  is  very  evident  the  majority  in  Con 
gress  do  uot  thiak  that  body  can  confer  such 
power.  The  doctrine  of  “State  rights”  has 
still  too  many  supporters  in  the  National 
Legislature  to  permit  the  creation  of  such  an 
office  as  that  suggested  above.  True,  the 
people  can  elect  Representatives  and  Sena¬ 
tors  who  would  pass  the  laws  necessary  to 
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A  NEW  BOOK. 


ORCHIDS. 

Wk  have  before  us  a  new  departure  in  holi¬ 
day  books:  “Orchids,  the  Royal  Family  of 
Plant*,”  by  Harriet  Stewart  Miner.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  volume,  in  sumptuous  and 
artistic  hind  log,  while  paper,  printing,  and 
general  get-up  leave  nothing  to  bo  desired.  It 
contains  twenty-four  full  page  Illustrations  in 
colors,  each  10  x  14  inches,  reproducing  some 
of  the  best  known  members  ol'  this  gorgeous 
family.  With  each  plant  figured  is  some  well- 
selected  quotation,  poetical  and  otherwise.  To 
the  illustrations,  we  cannot  fairly  give  un¬ 
qualified  praise.  The  drawing  is  very  good, 
though  the  artist  has  not  always  chosen  good 
specimens  of  the  varieties  represented,  but  the 
coloring  is,  with  few  exceptions,  untrue  to 
nature.  This  may  be  said  especially  of  the 
foliage;  in  most  cases  there  is  a  decidedly 
yellow  oast,  giving  the  plant  an  unhealthy 
look,  while  in  Cypripedium  niveum  uud  C. 
Hayualdianum  (Plates  XXII  and  XXIII) 
there  is  a  most  ubnormal  bluish  tinge  in  the 
leaves,  ha  ving  a  very  unpleasing  effect.  This 
same  bluish  tinge  mars  the  flowers  in  most 
cases;  it  is  very  marked  in  the  Cattleyas, 
while  Lmlia  autuiu  nails,  (Plate  IX)  iu  nature 
shading  from  purple  to  rosy  lilac,  Is  here  rep 
resented  a  bright  rose  pink.  Oncldlum  Barker- 
ii,  (Plate  XIII)  and  Odontogldssum  triumph- 
auo  (Plate  XV 1 1 )  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations,  the  flowers  are  excellent,  though 
the  loaves  are  unhealthy  in  tone.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  lithographer  has  not 
done  his  part  as  well  as  the  artist,  for  though 
the  inaccuracy  in  coloring  is  instantly  detect¬ 
ed  by  the  trained  eye,  it  is  apt  to  give  errone 
ous  impressions  to  amateurs.  The  reading 
matter,  though  apparently  the  work  of  a  non- 
pr  of  ess-ion  al,  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  the 
selections  with  each  plant  are  charming  and 
appropriate. 

It  is  Inaccurate,  however,  to  allude  to  the 
Masdevallias  as  beariug  their  flowers  in  ra 
comes  (p.  22.)  The  majority  of  the  genus 
throw  up  erect  scapes,  bearing  solitary  flow¬ 
ers,  the  few  exceptions  being  borne  iu  spikes, 
rather  than  racemes.  The  plants  figured  are 
flue  representatives  of  the  class,  though  it  is 
surprising  to  find  the  nobly -beautiful  Espiri- 
tu  Santo,  or  Dove  Orchid  (Perlsteria  elata) 
ignored.  The  book  does  not  greatly  add  to 
our  information  on  this  subject,  but,  its  heau- 
tiful  binding,  irreproachable  typography,  and 
pleasant  little  chat  about  each  plant  make  the 
volume  a  sumptuous  floral  offering,  as  the 
publishers  describe  it,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
well  received  by  the  largely  increasing  class 
of  amateur  Orchid  lovers.  It  is  published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston;  cloth,  full  gilt,  815; 
Turkey  morocco,  825. _ 

ior  lUonini. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


CONTENT  WITH  HER  LOT. 

Sewing  she  sat.,  and  sitting  she  sewed. 

Ail  her  life  long. 

While  others  duneed  and  walked  and  rode, 
And  Joined  In  merry  song. 

This  was  her  fate,  for  she  was  lame, 

Early  or  late,  ‘t  was  all  the  same; 

But  no  repining  at  her  lot 
Was  heard  within  the  little  cot. 

A  plant,  upon  the  window-sill. 

Bloomed  with  flowers  of  richest  dye. 
She  said.  ’‘It  docth  good  while  sitting  still, 
And  so  may  I." 


LETTERS. 


MAY  MaPLE. 

“How  I  wish  our  friends  would  write  often- 
er.”  said  a  frieud,  “and  write  about  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course,  it  is  all  nice  to  read  or  hear 
about  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside,  and  the  builditig  up  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  marriuge  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  also  of  the  addition  to  families:  and 
a  letter  would  scarcely  be  a  news  message 
without,  these  items.  Of  course,  I  don't  want 
these  bits  of  gossip  left  out;  but  sometimes  I 
would  like  to  know  if  they  have  wushed 
dishes,  baked  bread,  washed  or  iroued,  etc., 
and  if  they  always  have  good  bread;  if  they 
have  »  way  of  making  butter  that  never  con¬ 
tains  numerous  white  curds  when  taken  from 
the  churn.  Do  they  walk  off  the  steps  from 
absent-mindedness  and  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar  by  force  of  gravitation?  It  is  the 
every  day  lives  of  our  friends  that  would  in¬ 
terest  us  most.  X'  hatever  one  does  to  make 
life  pleasant  might  help  to  make  another  one's 
life  more  endurable.  Wo  learn  so  much  of 
our  fellow  mortals.  I  would  not  always  write 
complaints,  but  sometimes  I  would  like  to 
know  if  others  have  reasons  for  discourage¬ 
ment,  Are  the  children  always  paragons  of 
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perfection;  if  they  are  not,  what  are  their 
particular  faults,  and  how  does  the  mother 
manage  her  children,  and  is  she  successful  In 
guiding  aright?  To  those  of  us  who  are  far 
away  from  the  friends  of  our  youthful  days, 
there  are  so  many  items  of  interest  within  the 
family  circle,  about  which  volumes  might  be 
written,  that.  I  wonder  that  so  many  go  miles 
away  from  home  to  pick  up  a  few  new  items 
with  which  to  fill  a  tiny  sheet  of  note  paper.” 
As  she  ceased  speaking,  I  wondered  how 
many  of  our  Rural  sisters,  had  felt  the  same 
desire;  and  how  many  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  all  about  home  affairs. 

Our  lives  are  made  up  of  trifles;  therefore 
the  little  things  thut  interest  us  to-day  affect 
not  only  ourselves  but  all  who  come  in  con 
tact  with  us,  and  if  these  are  jotted  down, 
while  fresh  in  onr  minds,  and  posted  to  some 
far  away  friend,  who  may  receive  the  letter 
next  week,  there  may  be  a  tetter  tone  given 
to  a  life  that  seems  for  the  time  filled  with 
nothing  but  bitterness.  What  one  has  en¬ 
dured  another  may  pass  through.  And  those 
messages  that  contain  notes  of  victory  over 
some  besetting  fault,  how  like  gleams  of 
golden  sunshine  they  are  where  all  seemed 
darkness  and  gloom.  Now  that  postage  is  so 
trifling,  it  does  seem  that  these  tokens  of 
friendship  should  be  more  frequent,  and  the 
missionary  work  of  letter  writing  be  wide 
spread.  Rural  readers,  are  there  not,  many 
hearts  you  might  cheer  with  the  sweet,  conso¬ 
lation  that  they  are  not  forgotten? 


WHAT  AILED  THE  TURNIPS? 


Having  wearied  of  farming  with  no  one  to 
superintend  or  feel  an  individual  interest  in 
out- door  affairs  but  hired  help,  1  at  length 
yielded  to  one  of  several  applicants,  and  let 
the  farm,  reserving  not  only  my  house  and 
yard,  the  young  fruit  trees  my  own  hand  had 
planted,  but  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  garden.  I 
must  have  a  place  to  exercise  with  hoe  and 
spade,  for  I  was  bora  and  reared  on  a  farm, 
and  my  love  for  the  soil  was  a  part  of  my  in¬ 
heritance.  Seeds  sent,  from  the  Rural  office 
were  carefully  planted  and  gave  good  results. 
Though  living  back  on  the  hills,  “BIi»s’s 
American  Wonder  Pea”  was  ready  for  the 
table  July  1st.  My  beets  could  not  be 
beaten,  and  what  few  beans  escaped  the 
freeze,  come  on  nicely.  Cabbage  is  usually 
cheap,  but  I  must,  have  a  few  early  heads; 
and  sweet  turnips  I  must  surely  cultivate. 
Those  I  had  bought  of  late,  and  though 
smooth  and  fair,  yet  they  were  lacking  in 
sweetness  and  not  in  the  least  like  those  my 
father  used  to  grow.  The  ground  was  rich 
and  mellow,  and  with  proper  care  they  could 
not  fail,  eo  I  iuvasted  15  cents  in  a  goodly 
sized  package  of  seeds  of  the  “Russian,”  or 
“Sweet  White  Swede,”  put  up  by  I).  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  I  sowed  a  small 
quantity  for  my  own  especial  care,  then  re¬ 
quested  the  tenant  to  sow  what  be  chose  of 
the  remainder,  lie  did  so,  but  luckily  a 
heavy  shower  caused  water  from  the  highway 
to  overflow  and  it  swept  nearly  every  seed  he 
had  planted  from  the  field,  which  was  then 
sowed  to  corn.  But  how  my  turnips  grew! 
Such  loaves!  1  verily  believe  some  of  them 
were  nearly'  or  quite  a  yard  in  length.  One 
day  Mrs.  H.  called  on  me,  in  my  garden,  and 
after  udmiring  my  thrifty,  promising  vege¬ 
tables,  said,  “Miss  B.,  1  think  your  turnips 
will  be  a  failure.  They  grow  just  as  ours  and 
those  of  a  near  neighbor's  did  last  year— they 
are  all  tops.  We  had  our  plants,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “of  our  mutual  acquaintance,  who 
has  worked  at  gardening,  and  who  says  there 
are  no  seeds  as  reliable  as  those  D.  M.  Ferry 
sends  out.”  “Precisely,”  1  said;  “beets, 
onionsand  cucumbers  are  from  the  same  seeds¬ 
man,  and  are  they  not  fine?”  The  pea-vines 
were  pulled  and  the  ground  sowed  to  tlie 
Purple  Top  White  Globe,  a  variety  of  the 
flat  turnip.  Late  in  September  I  left  home 
and  my  garden  iu  the  care  of  others.  When 
I  returned,  November  1st,  everything  was 
nicely  stored.  The  small  turnips  were  really 
large,  but  my  Sweet  Swedes!  Alas  for  all 
my  labor  and  fond  anticipations!  Nothing 
had  grown  beneath  the  surface,  except  a  few 
tough,  fibrous  roots,  not  one  among  them  all 
that  resembied  the  picture  on  that  seed  pack¬ 
age.  Those  turnips  reminded  me  very  forci¬ 
bly  of  some  of  the  immense  “swells”  among 
mankind,  and  not  a  few  among  womankind, 
who  make  a  great  spread  in  the  world,  and 
who  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  are 
found  to  be  all  outside,  without  depth  of 
either  pocket  or  brains.  1  like  to  read  the 
experience  of  others  in  gardening,  and  would 
like  still  better  to  know-  if  others  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  I  have  failed.  m althea. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  wear  inside  stock¬ 
ing-legs,  reaching  to  the  tops  of  boots,  during 
the  fall  season  and  Winter  too,  unless  heavy 
under- flannels  take  their  place;  Fashion  or 
custom  leaves  the  extremities  less  protected 


than  any  part  of  the  body,  and  it  oughtnot  so 
to  be  *  *  *  Vigorous  rubbing  or  slapping  of 
the  body,  when  a  chilly  sensation  predicts  a 
cold,  will  often  ward  it  off,  by  bringing  the 
circulation  to  the  surface  again;  bnt  if  a  cold 
is  really  fastened  on  one,  go  without  eating- 
one,  two,  or  three  meals — keep  quiet,  and 
breathe  pure  air.  When  will  people  learn 
that  cold  air  is  not  necessarily  pure  air?  Let 
down  the  top  of  sitting-room  window,  one 
inch,  while  you  are  at  dinner.  In  houses  heat¬ 
ed  by  a  furnace,  open  doors  and  windows 
throughout  to  admit  a  current  of  outride  air 
for  two  or  three  minutes  before  retiring 
(avoid  the  draft  3-ourself),  and  your  rest  will 
be  tbe  sweeter  and  more  refreshing.  Wash 
the  neck,  throat  and  chest  in  cold  water  every 
morning,  drying  quickly  on  a  towel ;  do  not 
be  more  than  one  minute  about  it,  and  a  sore 
throat  will  rarely  trouble  you.  Set  tbe  fash¬ 
ion,  or  follow  it,  of  always  taking  off  outside 
garments  when  making  calls.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  serious 
illness  than  by  sitting  in  a  hot  room  with  a 
cloak  on;  simply  loosening  it  at  tbe  neck  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  at  all;  it  should  be 
taken  off  to  be  of  benefit  outof-doors;  then 
when  you  rise  to  go,  go;  and  calling  will  be  a 
pleasure  even  in  Winter,  and  not,  as  now,  a 
thing  to  be  dreaded.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  for  vestrys  and  halls,  though  the  sensible 
custom  is  gaining  ground  of  taking  a  shawl 
for  extra  wrap  after  services.  *  *  A  pair  of 
flannel  drawers  put  on  extra  before  going  out 
and  laid  aside  on  returning  are  very  comfort¬ 
able.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,"  especially  in  regard  to  taking 
cold.  RIVERSIDE. 


Dxnncstic  (Dccmomt) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  FARMER’S  D  AUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


Father  asked  me  the  other  day  if  the 
Rural  folks  had  got  tired  of  my  scribbling.  I 
thought  by  that  he  wasn’t  so  ill  pleased  to 
have  me  write  now  and  then,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  I  had  the  mending  done  by 
Friday,  I  would  write  on  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  work  was  all  done  up.  I  suppose 
the  reason  ho  thought  of  it  was  because  they 
were  busy  agaiu  with  the  winter  pork,  and  I 
and  just  got  through  the  iard  trying.  I 
thought  this  year  I  would  make  believe  I 
liked  it,  aud  1  cut  and  cut  till  my  arms 
ached,  and  the  grease  spattered  and  now 
and  then  it  burned  my  fingers,  and  tbe  smell 
was  in  my  throat,  but  I  didn’t  like  it,  and 
set  it  down  among  the  unpleasant  duties, 
for  I  am  trying  to  learn  to  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  aud  I  find  it  by  far  the  best 
way  to  cure  myself  of  discontent. 

The  next  pleasant,  thing  is  Christmas;  not 
that  we  make  very  much  of  it  at  home,  but 
tbe  papers  do,  aud  the  Christmas  stories  and 
poems  are  all  so  lovely.  I  often  wish  1  could 
be  blessed  by  some  kind  Santa  Clans,  or  some 
lost  undo  would  turn  up  at  the  nick  of  time 
to  make  me  feel  a*  if  Christmas  was  real; 
but  they  never  do,  and  though  1  have  tried 
hanging  up  my  stocking  l  always  had  to  take  it 
down  limp  and  empty  in  the  morning,  ever 
since  mother  was  taken  from  us.  Sbealwa}'s 
remem tered  us,  and  made  it  a  pleasant  day; 
but  father  doesn’t,  seem  to  mind  us.  and  I’m 
not  ashamed  to  tell  now  that  I  used  to  cry  to 
myself  for  years  when  1  saw  other  children 
anticipating  so  much,  while  at  our  house  all 
went  on  like  auy  other  day.  But  now  it  is  a 
little  different;  1  always  give  the  boys  and 
father  some  little  tiling  that  I  have  worked 
for  them,  and  thejr  seem  pleased  to  find  it  on 
their  breakfast  plate,  and  we  say  “Merry 
Christmas!”  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  way. 

This  year,  with  the  money  father  has  given 
me,  1  have  bought  a  new  set  of  furniture  for 
my  own  room,  I  got  it  uupaiuted  at  the 
factory,  staiued  it  brown  with  a  little  umber, 
and  have  made  bands  of  pale  brown  where 
required,  and  painted  some  leaves  on  it  to 
brighteu  it  a  little,  and  if  I  can  get  a  few  new 
books  aud  some  of  the  periodicals  I  shall  take 
some  comfort  iu  my  little  den.  Then  another 
pleasant  thing  about  Christmas  is  getting  the 
pretty  cards  that  are  sent  c  ut.  Some  of  the 
gil  ls  get  lovely  ones,  but.  my  supply  is  alwaj  s 
limited,  and  any  that  are  not  scribbled  on  at 
the  back,  I  generally  send  away  next  year  to 
some  one  who  will  enjoy  them.  Yes,  Christ¬ 
mas  has  many  pleasures  for  me  yet,  though  it 
is  the  happy  day  for  children,  it  seems  to  me. 

Burt  has  had  a  bad  stye  on  his  eye;  he  came 
to  me  the  other  day,  aud  said  he  had  heard 
that  a  gold  ring  rubbed  on  tbe  spot  would 
cure  it;  but  I  told  bim  it  was  au  exploded  su¬ 
perstition,  for  it  wTas  simply  the  friction  and 
pressure  that  excited  the  vessels  of  that  part 
of  the  eyelid  and  caused  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  matter.  I  nibbed  it  gently  with  a 


handkerchief,  and  washed  it  with  warm  water 
in  which  poppy  seed  had  been  steeped,  giving 
him  a  little  rhubarb  as  a  medicine.  He  made 
fun  of  me  all  the  time — called  me  a  “little 
quack,”  and  asked  me  if  I  had  teen  studying 
on  the  sly  all  the  big  medical  wordR  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  in  order  to  overwhelm  him.  But  he 
owned,  when  it  was  cured,  that  even  a  “little 
quack”  was  useful  sometimes. 

Old  Aunt  Bertha  Brown,  who  lives  in  our 
neighborhood,  has  great  faith  in  poppy  seed; 
she  grows  a  lot  of  the  flowers  in  her  garden, 
and  is  always  willing  to  give  to  any  one  who 
requires  it.  We  take  about  four  ounces  of  the 
heads,  break  them  to  pieces,  empty  out  the 
seed,  put  them  into  about  a  quart  of  water, 
boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  straiu  through 
a  fine  cloth.  It  can  be  warmed,  or  weakened, 
as  required,  aad  is  very  soothing  as  a  decoc¬ 
tion  for  fomentation.  I  have  saved  all  the 
“days”  of  my  Emerson  calendar,  and  shall 
paste  it  toget  her  and  make  it  do  next  year.  I 
had  no  Idea  Emerson  said  such  nice  things  till 
that  unknown  friend  sent  me  tbe  calendar.  I 
used  to  think  he  was  a  sort  of  a  dry  Radical 
that  nobody  could  understand;  but  some  of 
the  sentences  are  simple  enough  for  a  child, 
and  always  to  the  point.  To-day  be  says,  ‘  No 
hope  so  bright,  but  is  the  beginning  of  its  own 
fulfillment.”  So  now  good-bye,  R.ubal,  for 
this  year  at  least.  Yon  have  scolded  me, 
through  your  contributors,  and  I  think  1  must 
have  deserved  it  when  so  many  agreed.  But 
Christmas  is  coming,  the  time  of  “good  will 
to  all,”  and  1  have  just  teen  reading  a  beauti¬ 
ful  poem,  which  says  some  things  we  all  may 
take  to  heart: 

“Sweet  friend,  perchance  both  thou  and  I 
Ere  love  is  pant  forgiving, 

Should  take  the  earnest  lesson  home 
Be  patient  with  the  living 
To-day’s  repressed  rebuke  may  save 
Our  blinding  tears  to  morrow, 

Then  patience  e'en  when  keenest  edge 
May  whet  a  natn  less  sorrow." 

CBRYSTMAS  TH0UGHT8. 

As  that  good  old  time,  “Merrie  Christmas” 
draws  near,  many  friends  are  busy  planning 
gifts  for  their  loved  ones;  and,  if  at  one  time 
more  than  another,  wealth  seems  most  desira¬ 
ble,  it  is  now,  when  they  long  to  show  to  those 
near  and  dear  to  them  the  love  they  tear 
them,  not  merely  by  words  but  by  some  more 
tangible  form  of  expression  Aud  since  it 
has  been  often  written  that  it  is  not  the  value 
of  the  gift  which  shows  the  heart  of  the  giver, 
many  are  encouraged  to  lay  their  little  home¬ 
made  gifts  upon  tbe  alter  of  affection,  while 
they  wait  patiently  yet  another  year  for  their 
“ships  to  come  home.” 

Last  year  I  made  some  pretty  slipper  cases 
out  of  brown  or  wood-colored  pasteboard ; 
to  make  them  strong  and  durable,  I  lined  the 
board  with  seurlet  cotton,  after  pinking  the 
edges  of  the  several  pieces  and  pinning  on 
small  clusters  of  pressed  ferns,  I  covered  them 
with  spatter-work;  this  left  very  handsome 
impressions  of  the  ferns.  One  case  consisted 
of  three  pieces,  the  back  being  about  four¬ 
teen  inches)  in  length,  aud  wide  enough  to 
hold  a  pair  of  slippers.  The  fronts  were  about 
three  or  four  inches  shorter  and  hollowed  out 
at  the  tops  to  show  the  slipper  heels  when  in 
place.  The  pieces  were  put  together  by  bows 
of  scarlet  ribbon,  leaving  a  loop  at  th»  top  to 

bang  up  by.  MRS.  j.  E.  E. 

- - - 

RAMBLINGS. 

Yes,  “Grandmother,”  I  must  s^r  you  talk 
well  and  to  tbe  point  in  the  Rural  of  Nov.  29. 
What  is  the  “Woman’s  Sphere"  of  which  we 
hear  so  much?  Is  it  to  make  the  most  of  the 
blessings  we  have,  and  as  maidens,  wives  and 
mothers,  strive  to  do  our  duty  in  the  position 
in  which  God  has  placed  us?  Oh,  no!  Those 
who  use  this  as  their  battle-cry  have  no  wish 
to  do  thus;  they  want  to  step  out  into  the 
world  and  make  for  themselves  a  name,  a 
something  beyond  the  ordiuary  run  of  women. 
Some  few  do  succeed  iu  gaining  true  great¬ 
ness;  but  most  only  obtain  a  dubious  notor¬ 
iety  from  which  any  true  woman  would  shrink. 
I  often  think  of  a  couplet  I  ouce  saw  as  the 
text  of  a  book  on  this  subject: 

"Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  nil  the  honor  lies." 

I  am  sure  I  have  always  found  enough  in 
the  position  I  am  placed  in  life  to  occupy 
fully  every  talent  given  me  by  God,  and  I 
have  led  a  quiet  home  life,  striving  to  do  my 
duty  in  my  family,  and  bring  up  my  children 
to  be  useful— if  not  brilliant— members  of 
society.  I,  for  one,  want  no  sphere  save  the 
one  1  have.  Of  course,  I  often  get  discour¬ 
aged  at  the  never  ending  round  of  duties  aud 
hard  work;  but  a  little  reflection  soon  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  1  am  well  off  in  comparison 
with  thousands  of  women,  and  I  know  each 
and  every  one  can  look  around  her  and  find 
many  a  one  with  whom  she  would  be  loath  to 
exchange  lots  in  this  world;  then  why  reach 
out  after  what  is  to  many  so  unattainable— a 
sphere  which  will  make  them  famous? 

Now  for  a  recipe  I  have  used  for  many 
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years,  having  cut  it  from  Noah’s  Sunday 
Times  over  30  years  ago,  and  have  never 
seen  it  elsewhere  in  print. 

CLEANING  MIXTURE. 

Two  ounces  liquid  ammonia,  two  ounces 
bar  soap  finely  shaved,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
powdered  salt-peter.  Put  these  in  a  large 
open-mouthed  bottle  ami  add  oue-and-one- 
hal^piutof  warm  water.  Shake  well  occa¬ 
sionally.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or 
three  days-  It  is  just  the  thing  to  use  in 
washing  delicate  colored  articles,  also  to  add 
to  the  water  for  shampooing  the  head,  and  a 
little  added  to  water,  and  sprayed  upon  plants 
kills  any  insects  which  may  infest  them, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fertilizing.  One 
more  recipe  and  I  am  done: 

PORK  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  finely  chopped,  clear,  fat,  salt 
pork ;  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-and-one-balf  cup 
of  molasses,  one  egg,  one  tea»poonful  of  soda, 
two  of  cream-of-tartar,  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  aud  cloves  and  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  allspice.  A  cup  of  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  the  chopped  pork  and  left 
to  stand  until  the  other  ingredients  are  all 
mixed,  then  added  water  and  all.  Bake 
slowly  two  hours  or  more.  Age  improves 
this  cake.  I  forgot  to  say  flour  must  be  ad¬ 
ded  till  about  as  stiff  as  pound  cake;  I  find  oX 
cups  about  right.  aunt  em. 


fore  you  need  to  put  it  into  the  oven.  Baste 
well  and  frequently,  aud  pour  over  it  a  little 
melted  butter  when  browning  to  make  the 
skin  crisp  aud  brown.  It  is  always  served 
with  cranberry  sauce,  or  some  tart  jelly,  as 
currant,  plum  or  grape.  ,  a.  l.  j. 

APPLE  JELLY. 

The  apple  crop  was  almost  au  entire  failure 
in  our  section,  as  indeed  were  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
But  as  we  bad  friends  in  au  adjoining  county, 
where  apples  were  more  plenty,  Solomon 
took  the  team  and  drove  there,  buyiug  sever¬ 
al  barrels  of  apples  at  fifty  cents  a  busbcl. pick¬ 
ing  them  himself.  Of  course,  they  are  a  rare 
treat  to  our  neighbors  and  children  who  call, as 
well  as  to  ourselves.  We  make  the  rnostof  these 
nice  Baldwins,  Spitzenburgs  and  Spies  in  the 
following  manner:  When  paring  for  pies  or 
sauce,  we  wipe  clean  and  save  the  parings  and 
cores,  rejecting  all  bad  or  wormy  spots,  put 
those  to  cook  nearly  covered  with  water. 
When  thoroughly  cooked,  strain  through  a 
jelly  bag  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar  for  two 
cups  of  juice  and  cook  until  thick  when  cool. 
We  find  this  very  palatable  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  especially  do  the  children  like  it 
for  school  dinners. 

BATTER  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  milk,  sweet,  six  eggs;  beat  well 
and  add  half  the  milk.  8tif*1n  enough  flour 
to  rnuke  a  thick  batter;  add  the  remainder  of 
the  milk,  and  bake  one  hour  in  moderate  oven. 
It  should  be  hot  when  the  pudding  is  first  put 
in.  Serve  with  a  dressing  of  butter  sauce — 
one  cup  of  sugar  to  half  cup  of  butter. 

mrh,  o.  E.  J. 


Pi£«Uan£au$(  ^Uwrtijsing 


EFFECTS 


Ayer’s  Bills  arc  made  from  the  crmcen- 
trutcd  extracts  and  active  remedial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  purely  vegetable  substances. 
They  are,  therefore,  far  more  effective  and 
satisfactory  in  their  cathartic,  diuretic, 
Ami  tonic  effects  than  Pills  made  by  the 
ordinary  process  from  powdered  drugs. 
M.  O.  Lawson,  Greenville,  Tenn.,  writes: 
“  1  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  for  Stomach 
and  Liver  troubles  with  excellent  results.” 
J.  M.  llodgdon,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  writes: 
“Ayer's  Pills  arc  invaluable  as  a  cathartic, 
and  especially  for  their  action  upon  the 
liver.  1  am  sure,  they  saved  my  life.” 
Antoine  Albert/,  Los  Angelos,  Cal., 
writes:  “Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  cured 
mo 'of  a  severe  bilious  attack,  when  the 
medicine  given  me  by  the  doctors  failed 
to  do  any  good.” 


remedy,  for  all  diseases  arising  from  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach  or  liver, 
is  Ayer’s  Pills.  Mrs.  Radiol  C.  Pecker- 
ton,  Germantown,  Pa.,  writes:  “For 
three  years  l  was  afflicted  with  Liver 
Complaint.  I  tried  the  best  physicians  in 
the  country,  but  could  get  no  relief.  1 
was  advised  to  use  Ayer's  Pills,  and, 
having  done  so,  believe  my  liver  is  now  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition.”  Thos. 
Gerrish,  Webster,  N.  lb,  writes:  “  1  was 
compelled  to  quit  work  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  bilious  trouble.  In  less  tlmnone 
month  l  was  cured  by  the  uso  of  Ayer’s 
Pills.”  Jacob  Little,  Tampico,  Mexico, 
writes;  “Ayer's  Pills  cured  me  of  Stom¬ 
ach  and  Liver  troubles,  which  annoyed  me 
for  years.  By  using  them  occasionally, 
I  enjoy  the  best  of  health.” 


DIt.  ,1.  AY  Kit  &  Vi).,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.S.  A, 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


MINCE  DIES. 

Boil  a  beef  tongue  with  two  pounds  of  lean 
beef;  skin  the  tongue  and  take  out  all  bits  of 
grUtlo,  udd  two  pounds  of  suet  and  chop  all 
till  fine.  Then  add  two  pounds  of  ruisins,  two 
of  currants  (washed  clean),  nine  pounds  of 
apples  chopped  fine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  citron  peel,  four  pounds  of  sugar  and  spice 
to  taste.  Let  all  be  thoroughly  mingled  and 
chopped ;  pack  into  stone  jars  and  pour  over 
it  the  spiced  viuegar  from  a  sweet  pickle  jar, 
or  any  eider  or  other  liquid  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred.to  moisten  it. 

TO  STEW  CELERY. 

In  using  this  vegetablo  raw  for  the  table 
there  are  always  some  coarse  pieces  that  are 
not  white  or  crisp.  These  are  very  good  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  stowed  in  a  little  broth; 
when  tender,  add  some  cream  and  a  little 
butter.  Thicken  with  flour  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Celery  is  called  a  good 
nervine,  and  is  a  vegetable  that  should  be 
used  whenever  possible. 

OYSTER  SOUP. 

There  are  so  many  methods  of  making  this 
soup  that  it  were  well  for  housekeepers  to 
know  the  method  that  seems  best  to  retain 
the  flavor  of  the  oyster.  “I  don’t  like  crack¬ 
ers  boiled  in  milk  only,”  I  said  the  other  day 
when  tusting  some  that  seemed  insipid.  Put 
the  liquor  from  a  quurt  of  oysters  In  a  stew- 
pan  and  set  It  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  Heat 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  and  with  it  two 
ounces  of  butter;  stir  in  a  pint  of  cracker 
crumbs  that  have  beeu  rolled  fine,  and  add 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  When  nearly,  but 
not  quite  at  boiliug  point,  add  the  oyster 
liquor,  then  throw  in  the  oysters,  and  as  soon 
as  they  look  plump  and  ruffled, serve  the  soup. 
If  there  is  much  liquor,  use  less  milk.  Some 
people  prefer  a  little  water  added  instead  of 
so  much  milk, 

LEMON  PUDDING. 

Boat  the  yelks  of  two  eggs  with  a  teacupful 
of  sugar,  dissolve  four  tablespoonfuls  of  corn¬ 
starch  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  thin  it  out 
with  boiling  water.  Put  in  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  and  some  of  the  grated  peel.  Mix  all 
together  with  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Bake 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  with  a  little  sugar,  and  spread  over  the 
top,  letting  it  color  a  moment  in  the  oven.  To 
be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 


To  protect  tho  public  from  Coc.vricRFitiTo  or  Imiya* 
^  ■  ,  mmw  of  our  LLiimm  *  lUu  ; 

'  Soap,  we  have  obtained  a  II 

l  Copyright  for  our  Show  1 1 
§>  Car.lu  and  Box  I.obcl «,///( 
y  anil  boro  *Uo  (enured  I 
Uiu  annexed  Trade  Mark.  I 

_ ,  Kteupt  l,!i«  ndditiutiof  our  I 

Trad*  Mark,  Ac.,  Urn  La-  \Ul 
bell  and  wrapper*  remain  the  tame  u  heretofore. 


WAS  IN  KVEH  MADE, 

Nor  PUBKB,  not  only  for  sbavlug,  but  for  nil 
toilet  purposes,  amt  I  speak  thus  after  years 
or  personal  nnd  family  use."-G.  W.  Rick. 
E0.  Am,  Cbrlstlau  Review. 

Put.  up  In  square  anil  round  cakes,  also  In 
pound  bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or 
send  tig,  stump  for  trial  sample. 


A  Present  to  Every  Lady. 

A  35  cent  Bonk  on  Art  Needle  Work  nnd 
Crazy  Patchwork,  with  100  new  stitches  and 
transferable  designs  and  full  Instructions  for 
th©  work,  will  be  given  to  every  new  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Htrawbridge  &  Clothier’s  Fashion 
Quarterly.  This  offer  only  holds  good  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1HH!>.  Tho  Fashion  Magazine oootuins 
130  large  pages,  with  over  1,000  illustrations 
each  issue,  and  is  the  cheupost  magazine  in 
the  world  Cut  out  this  notice  and  mail  with 
50  cents,  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription,  to 
Straw bridge  &  Clothier, 

Eighth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philo, — Adv. 


WfMUMNSlcn  A* 


J.  R.  WILLIAMS  &  CO 


Glastonbury,  Conn 


N  and  FARMERS  t  HOC  DISEASES.— The  “Arm  and  Hammer” 
le  “Arm  and  Hammer”  brand  brand  Soda  and  Saleralus  is  used  with  great 
Keeping  Milk  Pans  Sweet  and  /success  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  HOG 
Clean.  It  is  the  Beat  for  all  <  CHOLERA  and  other  diseases. 

Household  Purposes  . 


Mix  with  tho  animal's  food. 


PtettUancuuiS  gUlvntiging 


To  insure  obtaining  only  the  "Arm  !t  Hummer 


Is  mndo  In  the  most  careful  manner  by  men  fully 
conversant  with  the  nr  west  development, Bin  medical 
science,  and  the  combination  ami  proportion  of  sar- 
aaparUla,  dandelion,  mandrake,  uva  ursl,  dock,  and 
other  remedial  agents,  Is  exclusively  peculiar  to 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  atidi*  known  to  no  other  medi¬ 
cine.  It  purities  the  blood,  regulates  the  digestive 
organs,  and  gives  Strength  to  every  organ  or  the 
body,  by  this  moans  effecting  the  most  remarkable 
cures  In  fuse*  of  scrofula,  Halt  rheum,  and  all  affec¬ 
tions  of  tbe  blood,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  headache, 
kidney  and  llyer  complaints,  and  that  extreme  tired 
feeling  caused  by  change  of  climate,  season,  or  life. 

Made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  0O„  Lowell,  Mass,  Sold  by 
Druggists,  81 1  Kix  for  $5. 

100  DOSES,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


AirPIltjl  \V:i  lift’ll  "'',1  l,ie  must  salable house 

ciru,/S  TV  tlllltu  hold  article  .,,-r  offered  I 
Is  night  er  day  work.  Active  men  who  will  lines 
•»»  to  # Ilk)  will  be  given  n  better  position. 

ALTA  M'FTJ  ijo„  17$  Washington  St.,  bouton,  Mass 


NO  sllperftiniod,  rtnw  ,!is>lgnt, little  Vmdusi, bold 
[)  %J  < !7bromof  Vm-Kt-n,  Molh.tr  rim!  Ilhldtm  Nnim^ 
Ipj(*utpr1iw),  JOo.  ivory  Card  Co.. Cllnumvlllu,  Ct. 


Warranted  absolutely  pur * 
Coooa,  from  which  the  excess  ol 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1  linn  three 
tithes  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Bugar, 
and  in  therefore  fur  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  Air  Invalid*  m 
wed  ua  for  persons  h.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


RAPID  SELF  Prof  KICK’S  •♦Win Mg  prorosH  will  en« 

lllllll  11  *  •yo,J  *°  Music!  ftfc  your  own 

Mil  V  I  ■■  lyitnllf/.  ('/irrrct ///  mri  sritn/ijh' 


UdLc  UttUo0FmGnEATANDBnAvE 

Portraycwl  by  100  of  tho  world’s  iiwiriiorn]  indH.'  Intro¬ 
duction  by  liev.Uerbi  r(  W.  Motrin,  />  />.  Our  popular 

r  I  loll'liiy  ItooU.  N  ]  04)  p<-r  inoiil  li  nmdn  8o11h 
ywhortj.  Extra Toraiit.  Low  Priooij.  auknts  muii.  «j. 


SIBLEY’S 


Address  II.  I,.  W  A  KK8N  A  CO.  1117  l  lisatnut  HI..  Pfcllsilslpkii 


DU  HKM)  for  our  ILLCkTltATGIl  nnd  1>E- 
HORIHTIVK  CATALOG  IK.  ol'CTCnC 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field  OttUo 
Dl  AI\ITQ  Di  bit's,  FLORIST*’  BUP- 

r  LHH  I  O  I’LIKS  I„,fl  I  M CLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS,  mailed  FUKK 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  OraBB  Pan  turn  Summer  and  Winter. 

•CORN  and  WHEAT 

•00,000,000  Huh.  Corn.  30,00(^000  Wheat. 


-ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R'WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

UnBurpasBetl  for  Climate,  Graaaea,  Water 

FRUIT 

The  beat  in  tho  Eastern  Market. 

ER,  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City.Mo 


on  application, 


HIM  ICO,  ILL 
S00.908  Hnnilolph  St, 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS 


AND 


ROOTCRAFTS 


Virginia  l<'nr HIM  Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular,  A.  O.  II  1. 1 SS,  Central  in,  Va. 


ZO  Best  Chromo  f  lards, name  on  tn  New  Style 
Tyi"\  ]np  Selection*  for  Autograph  Albuius, 
Id  New  C  Junes,  100  Latent  Herigi.  *!  Samples, 


Largest  Stock  In  the  United  States.  Prices  on  appll 
cation  Address 

Bloomington  Nursery  Company, 

BLOOMINGTON,  1LLLNO  S. 


price  lint  all  for  lZc.  *1  p'ks  and  Plated  Ring  free,  forttic. 
Agents  wanted,  MoUon  Cu  nl  Co..  Waltham,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  suet  chopped 
fine,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  stoned  rai- 
ins,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron, three-quarters  of  a 
pound  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  bread 
crumbs;  mix  these  ingredients  with  six  beaten 
eggs  and  a  sprinkling  of  any  chosen  flavoring. 
Butter  a  pudding  mold  and  pour  in,  tying  a 
cloth  securely  over  the  top.  Put  into  boiling 
water  with  a  plate  on  tbe  pot  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing,  and  boil  eight  hours.  Less  will  do,  but  the 
longer  it  is  boiled  the  darker  and  better  mixed 
is  the  result.  Use  any  sauce  that  is  preferred. 

BAKED  TURKEY. 

There  are  t  wo  things  required  to  make  roast 
turkey  palatable,  viz:  gooddressing,  and  long 
cookiug  with  regular  basting.  To  make  the 
dressing,  boil  the  giblets  and  pour  the  gravy 
from  them  over  half  a  pound  of  crustless 
bread.  Add  butter,  thyme,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  and  mix  with  au  egg.  Stuff  the  fowl, 
tie  into  shape,  lard  the  top,  and  sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  be  stuffed  awhile  be- 


_  .  FINANCIAL  AG CNT8,  1 

We  have  Invented  million*  of  dollar*  for  Eastern 
corporation*  nnd  Individual.*  upon  Real  Estate  In 
Indiana  WV  can  refer  to  thane  who  have  dealt  wit  h 
us  for  18  year*,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  anil  Intercut  without,  expense  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  In  Indlnua  cared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
financial  burines*  attended  to  on  reasonable  terma. 

Write  f-  r  reference*  and  circular,  addressing 

7A  E.  Market  !*it  ,  1  iidiuna duIIm,  Indiana. 


our  New  Chromo  Card*:  90  with  name  on  ami  ele¬ 
gant  present.  met*,  .Munson  Bros.,  Mt.Cnrmcl.Ot. 


Chromo  Cards  and  Tennyson'*  Poems  mailed  for 
10  one-cent  stumps.  Acme  MYk-  Co.,  Ivoryton,  Ct. 


LN  VALUABLE  TO  W  Ml  JP  » 

Will  be  mailed  ITD  C  r  / 

to  all  applicants  r  nC  % 

and  to  customers  or  last  year  without 
ordering  it-  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Mower  SKKDS,  IIUI.HS,  etc. 


■leullural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
he  New  York  Plow  Co.,  VS  Beekman  Street. 


For  A| 
address 


al.Tjnil  IFARMS&MILLS 

r  l  1 1  IFor  Sale  A  Exchange. 

.  I  M  I  I  I  f  ajFREE  Catalogue. 
It.  II.  CHAFFIN  *fc  CO.,  Itichmond,  Vu. 


•  P.  H,  CiA  BHAOK.  T1.e  HcmI  SUKDH  la  tho 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.TiM.lNuiiAs  r,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


ICC  New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson's  Poems  mall 
I  «JU  ed  for  lOetH.  Cai-itoi. Caiiu  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


D.  M.FERRY&CO.DEJ"“IT 

T^c  THE  COMET 

L  \NKVV  EARLY  PEAK. BA  UT LETT 


CHEAP  FARMS 


I  FARM  TKLEGKAPHY,  or  SHOHT.flANI) 
LLAIlN  and  TYPK  WHITING  here.  Situations 
furnished.  Addre**  Vai.K-Stink  Bugs.  Janesville.  Wt*. 


NKAIl  MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Michigan  lias  more  than  4,1100  miles  of 
railroad  aud  l.itOumtlc*  of  lake  transportatlon.sebool.* 
and  churches  In  every  county,  public  bulldlnk’*  all 
paid  for,  and  no  debt.  It*  .oil  mid  climate  combine 
to  produce  large  crops,  and  It  Is  the  best  fruit  State 
In  the  northwest  Several  million*  of  acres  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  fertile  lauds  are  vet  in  the  market  at  iow 
prices.  The  State  has  !*«ue<i  a  new  PA M  HMLET  con 
talnlng  u  map,  a  so  descriptions  of  it*  soll.crops  and 
general  resources,  which  mav  be  bad  freonf  charge 
by  writing  to  the  oommiskionf.r  of  immiura 

TION,  Detroit,  Mich . 


slate.  Ripe,  latitude  42  .  Stltb  July 
\  The  isirli.-t  and  Jiiost  li>-.iutlti|J 
\  pear  known.  Bold  Whoiesaje  In 
j  Now  York  at  SN  ts-r  bushcJ 
I  frf  HflUil  for  Full  Deecrlptlou. 
J  Address  .1,  S.  CO  I,  I,  INS, 
7  MOOItEBTO W  N,  New  Jersey. 


f  nstruct  and  Amuse  your  Children. 

Box  of  Palnte.Cups  and  BruBhe*.  with  Book  or  De¬ 
sign*  and  Rules  for  Self  luHtruct.lon.  *cnt  free  on  re- 

celptof#!.  Essex  Paint  Works.  Essex,  Conn. 


Jk  ■  ja  Paid  Local  or  Traveling 

U  1 _ It  y  Salesmen  to  sell  our 

•^**™****  *  Kitchen  specialties 
to  th«  trade,  state  salary  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  Alfa.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 


pCDDirC  and  lot*  of  th*  m  can  t»i 
fa  14  a  Dtnn  I  LO  itrmvn  if  v'iu  follow  our 
W  ■  wssa  method.  Free  Fat«lotrus  dnscnl  •  sN 
vaoeUa*.  HALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  G>nn. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  ami  Suburban  Home 


relucted  by 


K .  8 .  CARMAN, 


J  .  8 .  WOODWARD, 


Editor. 


Associate. 


Add  res* 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  8t  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1884. 


The  Rural  lias  more  reason  to  feel 
thankful,  happy  and  altogether  contented 
for  this  year  than  for  any  other  year  of 
its  existence,  and  it  is  with  a  full  heart 
that  we  wish  our  good  friends,  who  have 
supported  us  so  well,  the  happiest  New 
Year  of  their  lives! 


Carry  the  News  —  that  the  Rural, 
has  found  the  Johnson  Grass,  Cuba 
Grass,  Alabama  Grass,  Means’  Grass, 
Guinea  Grass,  Egyptian  Grass,  as  it  ib  va¬ 
riously  called,  (Sorghum  halapense,  bo¬ 
tanical  ly)  hardy  in  the.  climate  of  Chicago 
and  New  York!  It  may  he  hardy  in  Cana¬ 
da  for  aught  we  know.  Try  it.  A  lib¬ 
eral  package  for  testing  purposes  will  be 
sent  out  in  its  present  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  nutritious,  grows  to  the 
hightof  seven  feet,  and  may  be  cut  twice, 
and  will  still  fully  mature  8eeds. 


We  hope  our  friends  will  not  desert  the 
Rural  for  1885.  We  cannot  spare  them 
and  they — we  are  coutident — cannot, 
ought  not,  to  spare  us. 

■  ■«  *  » - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  clubs  with 
all  papers.  A  standing  list  cannot  be 
presented,  because  we  can  devote  the 
space  to  better  purposes. 


An  account  of  how  we  have  begun  to 
prepare  our  bind  with  a  view  to  proving 
that  by  its  own  mettled  the  Rural  can 
raise  immense  crops  of  potatoes  on  large 
areas  as  well  as  on  small  ones,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  next  week. 


Several  of  our  usual  departments  and 
a  number  of  pressing  articles  are  crowded 
out  of  this  number  to  give  space  to  the 
Index,  which  has  required  our  best  at¬ 
tention  during  the  week.  Otherwise  we 
might  have  added  a  supplement  to  this 
number;  hut  the  supplenunt  will  appear 
next  week. 


We  beg  to  ask  our  readers  if  they  have 
ever,  in  any  farm  journal,  seen  a  more 
carefully  prepared,  comprehensive  index 
than  that  presented  in  this  number.  We 
wish  our  readers  knew  what  pams  have 
been  taken  with  it.  A  full,  accurate  in¬ 
dex  of  a  paper  like  the  Rural  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  valuable. 


Chrysanthemums  are  to  the  fall  gar¬ 
den  what  hyacinths  and  tulips  are  to  the 
spring  garden — respectively  the  last  and 
the  earliest  of  the  season.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  better  known  to  most  of  our 
friends  as  artemesias.  The  kinds  of  later 
introduction,  from  Japan  and  China,  and 
seedlings  of  them,  are  extremely  showy 
and  beautiful. 


We  shall  present,  a  supplement  next 
week  in  order  to  make  space  for  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  largest  potatoes  lcceived 
under  the  Rural's  prize  offer,  made  last 
Spring.  We  shall  also  present  a  full  des¬ 
cription  of  what  has  been  done  as  a  pre- 
paiatory  fall  fit  Ling  for  a  trial  of  our 
‘•trench-potato  culture”  on  a  measured 
half-acre  of  very  poor  land. 


To  Raise  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  to  t  he  half-acre  on  poor  soil, 
without  farm  manure,  is  what  the  Rural 
proposes  to  do  next  year  under  its  method 
of  trench  culture — let  the  season  be  wet  or 
dry.  And,  Rural  subscribers,  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  will  be  invited  to 
come  and  see  them  harvested  and 
weighed.  The  land — a  worn-out,  leachy 
soil — has  already  been  plowed  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  dressing  of  fertilizers. 


In  these  days  of  close  competition,  the 
thinking  man  is  the^successlul  man  ;  ef¬ 


ficiency  comes  of  thought.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  power  we  exert  as  the  correct 
application  of  that  power,  that  accom¬ 
plish!  s  results.  Unthinking  muscle  grasps 
the  rock  to  be  overturned,  and  lifting 
against  an  inequality,  lifts  in  vain;  the 
thoughtful  man  looks  it  over,  discovers 
the  side  on  which  there  are  no  projections, 
and  easily  rolls  it  over  in  that  direction. 

The  stupendous  Brooklyn  Bridge  is 
the  result  of  careful,  well  directed  thought; 
unthinking  muscle  would  still  he  pad¬ 
dling  the  rudest  raft  across  the  water  be¬ 
neath. 

Even  on  the  farm,  the  hired  band  that 
constantly  thinks;  studies  how  to  make 
his  efforts  accomplish  the  most,  is  worth 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  who 
blindly  uses  only  brute  force.  By  all 
means  learn  to  think,  and  by  much  study 
and  reading  strive  to  make  your  mind 
most  helpful  to  the  body. 


THE  RURAL  ELECTION. 


Well,  the  election  is  over!  There 
have  been  no  tissue  ballots  or  bulldozing, 
and  yet  the  poll  has  beeo  averv  large  one. 
We  have  received  all  the  ballots  and  have 
canvassed  the  votes  and  have  now  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  result.  The  election  ha9  been 
carried  in  favor  of  cutting  and  pasting 
the  Rural  “by  a  labor  majority” — at 
least  a  hundred  to  one,  and  now,  true  to 
our  promise,  and  in  fulfillment  of  our 
wish  to  make  the  R.  N.-Y.  just  as  good  as 
its  renders  can  ask  and  will  sustain  us  in 
doing,  we  simply  state  that  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  new  year,  the  Rural 
will  come  out  cut  and  pasted,  and  as  our 
printers  are  the  most  pains  taking  and,  if 
possible,  t  he  best  workmen  in  the  country, 
the  cutting  and  pasting  will  he  done,  in  a 
very  u'veiior  manner,  as  much  better  than 
th  s  work  is  ordinarily  done,  as  our  paper 
and  illustrations  are  better  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  paper  you  receive. 

We  shall  also,  in  that  number,  include 
a  four  page  supplement,  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  our  illustrations  of  the  large  po¬ 
tatoes.  As  thousands  of  our  friends  have, 
said,  while  voting,  that  if  the  paper  were 
cut  and  pasted,  the  last  objection  that 
could  be  urged  would  be  removed,  and 
that  they  could  send  us  plenty  of  new 
subscribers,  we  hope  they  will  now  re¬ 
member  those  promises,  and  that  nil  will 
show  (heir  appreciation  of  the  improve¬ 
ment,  by  making  a  special  effort  to  show' 
the  ID  kal  to  their  friends, and  by  askiug 
them  to  give  it.  a  trial.  A  kind  word 
from  each  of  you,  dear  friends,  will  go 
far  towards  giving  us  that  increased  cir¬ 
culation  which  wc  so  much  desire. 

Look  out  for  the  New'  Year’s  number! 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  renewed, 
should  do  so  at  once, so  asnot.  to  miss  it, and 
when  doing  60,  send  us  the  name  of  one 
or  more  of  your  friends  whom  you  would 
like  to  receive  this  beautiful  number. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  SPANISH  TREATY. 


“What  should  be  the  attitude  of  farm¬ 
ers  with  regard  to  the  new  Spanish  treaty 
betw  een  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  tins 
country f’  writes  a  valuul  hieud  in  Illin¬ 
ois.  “Oue  of  decided  and  outspoken  op¬ 
position,”  we  unhesitatingly  reply.  While 
the  confirmation  of  the  tieaiy  would  not 
increase  the  foreign  maikcts  for  our  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent.  it  would  utterly  ruin  two  important 
agricultural  industries — sugar  and  tobac¬ 
co  raising,  This  alone  should  be  enough 
to  enlist,  against  it  every  farmer  in  trie 
country,  whether  a  tobacco  or  sugar 
grower  or  not;  for, besides  the  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  which  should  lead  farmers  to  support 
the  interests  of  each  other  in  all  legit¬ 
imate  enterprises,  it  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  if  the  millions  who  now  find  profit¬ 
able-  occupation  in  raising  sugar  and  tobac¬ 
co  are  forced  to  give  up  those  industries, 
they  must  embark  in  others,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  competition,  an  increase  of  which 
always  lowers  prices.  Every  industry 
should  look  out  and  stick  up  for  its  own 
interests:  every  industry  dots  so  except 
agriculture;  it  is  by  doing  so  that  the  ag¬ 
gregate  interests  of  the  natioD  can  receive 
proper  governmental  attention  according 
to  iheir  needs  and  importance. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  why  the 
treaty  should  be  opposed  by  tarmers  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
there  are  other  reasons  why  they  should 
oppose  it  as  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  ehief  of  these 
may  be  briefly  noticed  as  follows:  The 
annual  loss  ot  revenue  from  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  duty  on  sugar  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  would  now  be  about  830,000,000; 
as  only  about  two  thirds  of  our  imports 
come  from  those  islands.  The  loss  would 
soon  amount  to  over  $50,0u(J,0u0;  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  exceptionally  favorable  terms 
accorded  them  would  enable  them  speedi¬ 


ly  to  raise  enough  sugar  to  supply  all  the 
needs  of  this  country;  so  that  we  would 
lose  the  revenue  mw*derived  from  sugar 
imported  from  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies,  South  America  and  Europe. 
The  cost,  of  collecting  this  revenue  is  a 
mere  trifle;  while  the  cost  of  collecting 
revenue  from  other  sources  forms  a  large 
percentage  of  the  amount  collected.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  loss  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  will  benefit  American  consumers,  for 
the  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans  are  sure  to 
charge  for  their  sugar  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  less  than  the  price  of  sugar  from  other 
countries. 

Spain,  w  hich  for  years  has  been  losing 
money  by  these  bankrupt  islands,  is  sure 
to  pur  on  enough  additional  taxes  to  con¬ 
sume  much  of  the  profits,  so  soon  as  they 
become  prosperous  uider  the  stimulation 
of  w  hat  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  of  nearly 
three  cents  a  pound  on  all  the  sugar  they 
produce.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  nf  the 
islands  consume  American  goods,  most  of 
them  being  semi-civilized  negroes  and 
Cninese  coolies,so  that  the  increase  in  our 
export  trade  could  not  be  great,  even  if 
we  continued  to  enjoy  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages;  but  these,  European  countries 
are  not  likely  to  allow  us.  There  are 
numerous  ifther  reasons  why  this  treaty 
should  he  rejected;  and  w'c  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  opposition  to  it  is  so  general 
and  so  vigorous  that  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  that  it.  will  be  confirmed.  Even 
if  the  Senate  should  confirm  it;  the  House 
is  so  thorougly  opposed  to  it,  that  it 
would  refuse  to  vote  money  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 


RAILROAD3  AND  FARMERS. 


Tile  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  all  that  is  left  out  of  its  price  in  its 
final  market  after  all  the  intermediate 
charges  have  been  deducted.  Thus  the 
price  he  gets  lor  his  wheat,  is  all  that  is 
left  out  of  its  prici?  per  bushel  in  Liver 
pool  after  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
Ameiichn  railroads  and  British  steam¬ 
ships,  as  well  as  the  exactions  of  commis¬ 
sion  sharks,  elevator  monopolists,  etc., 
have  been  taken  out.  Of  all  those  who 
diminish  Iris  profits  and  increase  liis  loss¬ 
es,  the  railroads  are  the  most  unscnipu 
Ions  and  extortionate:  for  not.  only  do they 
charge  exorbitant  rates  themselves:  but 
they  also  by  special  rates,  special  facili¬ 
ties  and  other  devices,  frequently  put  the 
buying  of  grain  and  other  produce  along 
their  lines  in  the.  hands  of  monopolies,  so 
that  often  a  single  company  or  firm  owns 
all  the  elevators  along  a  lailroad,  and  the 
farmer  must  take  for  his  produce  w'hat 
they  choose  to  pay.  At  the  great  central 
collecting  centers  also,  such  as  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Buffalo  and  New  York,  they  or 
their  greedy  managers  are  interested  in 
elevators  and  stockyards  and  such  special 
advantages  arc  granted  to  these  as  to  in¬ 
sure  for  them  a  monopoly  of  all  business, 
and  enable  t  bent  to  charge  the  extortion¬ 
ate  rates  characteristic  of  monopolies. 
Thus  from  the  moment  the  farmer's  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  bis  wagon  till  it  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  home  consumer  or  out  of  the 
country,  the  railroads  are  constantly  gor¬ 
mandizing  on  it  and  enabling  others  to 
do  so. 

The  roads  have  been  managed,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stock  owners,  but  for 
that  of  their  speculative  directors;  and 
while  the  former  have  often  drawn  small 
dividends,  the  latter  have  generally  piled 
up  enormous  fortunes;  yet  the  small  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  former  are  pointed  to  as  a 
reason  for  high  charges,  white  not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  enormous  fortunes  of  the 
Vanderbilts,  Goulds,  Huntingdon*,  Crock¬ 
ers,  and  other  railroad  kings,  who  have 
accumulated  their  tens  and  hundreds  of 
millions  from  the  wrecks  of  railroads,  the 
bankruptcy  of  small  store-keepeis,  the 
destruction  of  petty  industries  and  the 
impoverishment  of  farmers,  and  by  build¬ 
ing  up  monopolies  on  tne  tuins  they  have 
caused.  Why  should  the  public  be  forced 
or  expected  to  pay  for  the  havoc  wrought 
by  these  men  in  the  roads  under  their 
charge  ?  To  hoodwink  the  people  and 
further  their  owm  selfish  ends,  they  have 
frequently  added  tens  of  millions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  various  roads  of 
which  they  have  had  control,  and  for  this 
additional  stock  absolutely  no  value  has 
been  given,  yet  the  public  are  expected 
to  pay,  in  perpetuity,  big  dividends  on 
the  stock  thus  outrageously  “watered.” 
Why  should  they  do  so  ? 

In  times  of  prosperity  people,  with 
easy  good  humor,  tolerate  abuses  which 
they  will  not  endure  when  aggravated  by 
adversity.  When  the  larmer  received 
$1  25  a  bushel  for  his  wheat,  it  did  not 
trouble  him. much  that  railroad  charges 
were  high,  or  that  the  only  place  where 
he  could  sell  his  product  was  at  the  soli¬ 


tary  elevator  beside  the  track.  But  when 
he  receives  only  35  cents  a  bushel  for  his 
wheat  in  parts  of  Dakota;  40  cents  in 
parts  of  Iowa;  41  cents  in  parts  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  22  cents  in  parts  of  Kansas,  and 
only  20  cents  in  parts  of  Nebraska,  he 
readily  realizes  that  if  there  w'ere  two 
buyers  instead  of  one,  he  might  get  a 
few  cents  more  per  bushel  for  his  wheat; 
and  that  if  railroad  rates  were  lower,  the 
price  of  his  wheat,  would  be  higher,  and 
his  irritation  is  aggravated  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  instead  of  decreasing  his  profits, 
the  difference  in  circumstances  is  in¬ 
creasing  his  losses.  It  is  very  natural, 
therefore,  that  throughout  nearly  the 
cnt’Te  West  a  spirit  of  irritation  against 
the  railroads  is  spreading  rapidly  among 
the  farmers. 

The  extremely  high  rates  of  freight 
which  were  patiently  endured  in  prosper¬ 
ous  years,  are  intolerable  now  that  prices 
for  all  farm  products  are  very  low,  and 
although  a  few  roads  have  cut  down  local 
rates  a  trifle,  most  of  them  have  made  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  diminution,  while  on  some  of 
those  in  Nebraska  the  rates  are  said  to  be 
higher  now  than  in  1879.  Corn  is  now 
moving  to  market,  and  the  price  is  so  low 
that  the  railroad  freight  is  generally 
greater  than  the  price  rcceiveu  by  farm¬ 
ers,  while  the  freight  on  wheat  is  also  ex¬ 
travagantly  high.  For  instance,  wheat  at 
Wicluta,  Kansas,  ranges  from  30  cents  to 
45  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  freight  to 
Chicago  is  27  cents.  At  Central  City, 
Nebraska,  corn  is  selling  at  15  cents  per 
bushel,  while  the  freight  to  Chicago  is  18 
cents.  In  several  parts  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  corn  is  reported  to  be  only  five 
cents  a  bushel,  and  it  is  being  used  for 
fuel  because  the  loss  is  less  by  burning 
than  by  selling  it.  Wherever  there  is 
competition  between  different  lines,  con¬ 
siderable  reductions  have  been  made  iu 
etiarges;  but  w  here  there  is  no  competi¬ 
tion,  extoition  is  rampant,  and  complaints 
are  loud  and  bitter.  For  instance,  a  bushel 
of  corn  is  carried  to  Chicago  from  Council 
Bluffs,  on  the  western  verge  of  Town,  500 
miles  away,  for  eight  cents;  while  eleven 
cents  are  exacted  for  carrying  a  bushel 
from  Des  Moines,  half  way  across  the  State 
and  only  half  the  distance,  and  as  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers,  living  at  interior 
points,  must  submit  to  local  rates,  the 
vast  majority  of  farmers  are  suffering  and 
complaining. 

All  indications  point  to  the  probability 
of  legislation  against  railroad  abuses  in 
several  of  the  Western  States  during  the 
coming  Winter,  and  while  all  ackuowl 
edge  the  necessity  for  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  lessons  of  the  Granger  legislation 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  will  teach  that  mod¬ 
eration  which  alone  can  make  legislation 
permanently  beneficial.  The  battle  against 
the  railroads  begins  well  with  two  judi¬ 
cial  decisions  just  rendered  against  their 
abuses.  On  Friday,  December  12,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia  asserted 
the  absolute  constitutional’  right  of  the 
State  Legislature  to  regulate  passenger  and 
freight  charges  iu  spite  of  any  stipulation 
in  the  charter  of  a  railroad;  and  on  the 
following  day,  Saturday,  December  13, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  denied  the 
right  of  a  railroad  to  make  discriminat¬ 
ing  rates.  Several  decisions  of  this  tenor 
in  other  States,  taken  in  connection  with 
some  recent  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  are  striking 
indications  that  railroad  greed  and  dom¬ 
ination  are  likely  ere  long  to  be  curbed. 

■  - - 

BREVITIES. 


When  your  feet  are  cold,  instead  of  toast 
ing  them  over  the  fire,  take  olf  your  shoes,  or 
boots,  and  stockings,  and  rub  the  feet  with  a 
crash  towel  until  they  are  warm.  Simple  as 
this  is,  it  will  save  you  many  u  cold.  We 
speak  from  experience. 

Readers,  please  to  favor  the  Rural  for 
18ts5  with  short  items  of  your  experience, 
whether  you  record  failures  or  successes. 
Important  facts  may  he  italed  in  five  lines, 
and  those  are  the  “articles”  we  beg  for.  We 
have  more  long  articles  thau  we  can  use  for  a 
year. 

The  “Rural  loves  praise,’  says  a  sub¬ 
scriber  Yes,  truly,  certainly,  why  not,  if  we 
deserve  it?  And  we  may  add  with  all  sincer¬ 
ity:  “the  Rural  loves  to  be  reproached,” 
when  it  deserves  it.  By  discriminating  praise 
and  censure  we  learu  how  to  impiove. 

A  BILL  to  make  tbe  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  Cabinet  officer,  under  the  name  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  pass'd  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  by  more  than  u  two 
third  majority ;  but  is  likely  to  be  killed  iu 
the  Senate  Senates  are  always  slow-moving, 
conservative  bodies,  which  yield  reluctantly 
to  popular  pressure;  but  before  long  the 
United  States  Senate  must  yield  to  popular 
pressure  in  this  respect.  A  few  years  ago  a 
similar  bill  received  but  slim  support  in  the 
House,  where  now  it  passes  without  any  real 
opposition.  Individual  larmers.  here  and 
there,  are  opposed  to  the  measure;  but  we 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  convention  of  stock- 
owners  or  agriculturists  who  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  their  example. 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


PfovtUawott  §Mverti$i»g. 


gmpUmeut,*  amt  Paduncnj. 


A  (iKKAT  nicdlml  YVOKK  on  01 A  N  HOOD 

Nervou*  and  Physical  D.'WUty,  Premature  Di 
eUB«  ,n  "inn,  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
u«e.l  and  old.  It  contain*  12}  prexrrlptlnnfi  for  a 
noiitr  and  rlirmilc  dim-uses,  rncli  on-  of  which 
Invaluable.  Ho  found  by  the  author,  whose  ejcr.i 
ru-nec  for  23  yearn  is  such  ns  probuhlv  never  helot 
/  he  lot  of  any  idiyslefan.  !IXI  page*,  bOun 
In  beautiful  French ninjBllU. embossed  rovers,  full  kII 
guaranteed  to  be  n  liner  work  In  every  sense  -no 
cbanh  al,  literary  and  professional— than  any  otlu 
work  sold  hi  tills  country  for  $2.S0.  or  the  money  wl 
tic  refunded  lb  everv  Instance.  Price  only  8 1  .'.Hi  b 
mull,  (Hist paid.  Illustrulcd  sample  (1  cents.  Sen 
nt‘V. .  Quid  medal  atvarih  d  the  author  bv  the  Nation) 
'b'dleul  Vsaoelatl'Oi,  to  the  rirueersof  which  he  refen 

1  lie  Srh  nei!  of  Life  should  b«  read  by  the  young  fu 
instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief,  it  wl 
benefit  all.  London  faincrt. 

There  Is  no  memberof  society  to  whom  The  Selene 
or  LlfB  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  par™ 
guardian,  Instructor  or  clenr  vmun.  .Iromwiut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr  W.  I 
Parker.  No  I  Rrilfliuh  Street,  Boston,  Mars  ,  whom* 
bec'Ui.sulted  oil  all  disease*  requiring  skill  mid  ejni 
rl.  nee  Chronic  and  obstinate  tttT’  a  x  (lit 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  XlIiAL  „| 
other  pliyslelnttsnspeelaUy  Staeh  fptTVC! XT' T  T 
treated  sueceasfully  without  an  1  U.  X  QXjijJt 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


•GET 


EGGS  in  season,  at  81.50  per  Setting:  Five  Settings 
or  more,  at  81  per  Setting. 

BDW.  n.  llhACh,  iHupt  . 

Bo*  3143,  HoMton,  IIusm, 

IMPERIAL  ECC  FOOD 

U'l  /,  /.  .tl.l  h  F  »-« i/  ft  n  K.y's  />.#  I*. 

PackiigeM  >1  ailed  for  30c,  a  ml  $  1 . 

6  Boxes,  fj.  ill  Boxes.  25  it,  Kegs,  t rt.&.  By  Kx- 
prev-  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  X  Y.  J.  C,  Long.  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
Benson,  .Maul-  &  Co..  Phil  a.  Parker  A  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Western  Che  ’  leal  Co  ,»t.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Angluni  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 
Geo.  G.  Wleksoti  A  Co.,  nan  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Dau v tit ry,  Shreveport.  Lu 
T  W,  Wood.  IUcbmond  Va. 

F.  C.  STI1UTKV  A  NT.  Prop.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas,  K  Allen  A  Co. 

WANTK  l>.— Live  Partridges,  Quail,  and  Prairie 
Chickens,  in  pairs  for  breeding. 

Apply,  giving  price,  to 

J.  HOWARD  ftUSllMOKK,  IHntiagcr. 

A  II. .  mu  noli  y.  VV  linen  Co.,  N.  J, 


IV!  r\  I  LnLtSS 


r  nHNZ.  |  ■ 


,  ORGANS 

AWARDED  .  (j 

'HIGHEST  HONORSJg 

\  AT  EVERY  GREAT  yjf) 

|  WORLD  S  Sfe 
EXHIBITION 

| FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS/I, 
jiONLY  AMERICAN  0RCAN^I^|lE 
AWARDED  SUCH  AT  ANY  JJiWfi? 

100  STYLES!  JHH 
$22  to  $900 


—  '•ui'imvn  llu  u 

UPRIGHT  / 

.  PIANOS  ft 

L  8RCXT  % 
^IMPROVEMENT#) 
PUREST,  BEST 
MUSICAL  \ 
TONES  / 
GREATEST  || 

ELEGANCE  > 
DURABILITY!0 


r’e'WFOR  CASH  EASY  PAYMFNTS. OR  RENTED.  - 

CATALOGUES  &.  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 

‘'MUSICIANS  GENERALLY  REGARD  THEM  ASUNFQIIAI  I  FD  w— THF0DDRF  THOMAc: 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  Co 


s:  UNION  SQ. 


141  WA0A3H  Avt?" 


BROAD  \  W  C  A  ST  8ows  1111  fhiIum,  grow,  gee, la,  planter.  salt,  ashee. 

******  \  \lj/  I  commercial  fertilizers  everythin*  mjulriJk 

~ - - _ \  N.  broadcaHtiug— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 

— //dpi  r\  iUHuir  than  any  other  rnothud  SAVKN  SEED 

//  '  J  vLiY  TL-  by  Bowing  perfectly  e/tu.  fflrt  u&ntt*l  hy  Icind  aa 

//'\AT  eeed  lfl  not  thrown  upwards  Howa  bailor  full 

(Hi  1  y.  .u^r .  \lM=tr  1 1  on  "ither  or  both  HldttH  of  wagon.  Readily 

UfHKjBlfll*  .  I  -d;  ,  d-Jtttivched  to  auy  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 

'•  lU^HPrjjJl  77;  ',r  JfSvJ!  '  ■.'.’Tuned  whe.tnvr  they  can  bo  driven.  I.u»ti  li  life- 

X/aI  AA// -V.v  Vi/  \  f  •  >  ft.1  ,nP-  Sows 80 MCI  wheat  im  day.  (  ropone- 
W'M  v/.  Lrt-  '  V-v.  ,OMrt,‘  ,,tr*frthaD  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 

•  •.w'TvQf  vLIL^/a«!-a •  '  .-HrwidMarer  made,  moat  accurate  agricultural 

■*  ■//.  ^ - -l  m  pie  merit  m  the  world.  Undented  and  recotn- 

nrerniir,  nr-nv'  LJ''-'-  •  mended  by  Agrinultund  colleinte  and  beat  farmera 

BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST.  iUV,S  Fal!y  wanmited-po,1,,.,iy,4,toplo  To 

- -  not  be  pul  oil  tviili  u„y  oilier.  Send  at 

CW  DODD  Mnnntrnr  once  for  new  free  I  Unacted  latalogue  with 

■  ”  •  WWnilj  Iflaildgcr  full  infonnatlou  and  bundreda  of  bMlimonlale. 

RACINE  SEEDER  CUJU’AJiY,  104  FOURTH  ST.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


SOWER 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST 


f.(|  New  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  an 
wv  latest  songs,  10c.  J.  S.  Pakuw.,  411 7th  Ave.,  N. 


MUZZLE 

LOADER 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COXVXIVIISSXON  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pro¬ 
se.  ving  eggs.  Kstablished  1*15. 

No.  279  Wnslilngtoii  Si„  Now  York  City. 

Coplea  of  Moore's  l(nrnl  \ r \v- 
5  orkorof  Sep  loin  bAr  !),  Ill,  23,  1SI1. 
lee,  naming  price. 

Valuable  PATENT  for  Bale.  Mechanism  for 
grinding  blades -f  Luwn  Mowers,  automatic  and  sim¬ 
ple.  State  rights  will  be  sold  low  to  quick  buyers, 
for  full  particulars  address  llowurd  A.  Snyder, 
Hermit  Lask,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


WANTED 

Address  1 1  Is  i> 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Combining  tbe  blood  of  Rloter-Alphea,  Vlctor-Hugo. 
Pa  nsey  Albert,  lady  Mary.  Jersey  Belle  of  Bel  I  u  ate, 
urn)  oth  r  fashionable  strains,  health  guaranteed. 
Bend  for  catalogue. 

RICHARDSON  BROS., 

DAVKNPOKT.  IOWA. 

JKKSK5  III  lilt  BOOK  (  ITTliE  for  Sale. 

One  3-year  old  Heifer,  clue  to  calve  Felt  ?,  IHH5. 

One  Heifer,  1-year  old  February  next,  due  to  calve 
April  22d. 

Address  K.  K.  MV  Kit- 

Myersburg,  Urmlford  Co.,  Pa. 

HIGHLAND  DUCK  YARDS. 

We  have  a  few  trios  of  our  especial  strain  of 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 

This  strain  we  huve  taken  great,  pains  to  develop 

.  r-  i  ■  i  b  l.i,ti../«  r..  t  _ ..  I..  ..  1  ..  . 


PERSONALS. 


An  Independent  Newspaper  of  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Principles,  but  not  Controlled  by 
any  Set  of  Politicians  or  Manipulators; 
Devoted  to  Collecting  and  Publishing  all 
the  News  of  the  Day  in  the  most  Inter¬ 
esting  Shape  and  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  Promptness,  Accuracy  and  Impar¬ 
tiality;  and  to  the  Promotion  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Ideas  and  Policy  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  Society  and  Industry. 


KatvSf  Inf  Mail,  I’onlpaiil: 

DAILY,  per  Year . $6  00 

DAILY,  per  Month .  50 

SUNDAY,  per  Year .  1  00 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY  per  Year  -  -  -  7  00 

WEEKLY,  per  Year  .  1  00 


Idili-rs*.  THE  SUN,  A ’nr  York  City. 


#torh  anti  goultvy. 


~  ly-r^THE  “2-MILE  WHISTLE’' 
25c/  /act  imitation 

of  a  jO-callbre  ccnhrc-tlro  cartridge  |  u  iae  frum  ®  50- lb  libra 
•hell),  with  nickel  bullet,  and  ring.  Very  finely  made  and 
finished;  tkB  LOODIUST,  filial i  I  BM'  wliUIIe  w«  kmiw  of. 
Entry  one  raminW.  Sent  by  mud,  wtpald.  for  only  2.» 
oeiits.  in  silver  or  1-ecnt  stamp..  ,1.  A.  lton»  .V 
16  and  17  Dock  Square,  Boston,  Muss  Mention  this  j.aj,cr 


DIIDDCC!CFflRMANNU 

pUnrtt  o FRi 

i  SUB.  i.  WpJanyaddi-fifi.  It 
handsttme  book  of  over  100  pages,  and  tells  all  about 

BEST GARDEN. FARMIFLOWERCCCn 

molading  LHFOKTANT  MiVKI.-jr  C II 
TIE**  of  ileal  Merit,  which  cannnr 
be  obtain*-*!  felhewh.*?re,  It  coDtain^  hundreds  uf  beaut 
new  iildstfatSona,  and  two  superb  colored  plates  Altoget 
Annual  [k  one  of  the  .HOST  CO 
(  \  l  ACCKiCES  published,  and  should  bi 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  g.irdener.  Burpee’s  Seeds 
wnrraiited  of  bc  nl  qunlJ(  >  «  and  prices  very  reason/ 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &C 


Nos.  475  ami  47  7  N. Fifth  St.  n|,:|. 

Nos.  476  ami  478  York  Avc,  rllllaaelpllia, 


FEED  MILL 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leadlriK  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Kaklrtg  Pow¬ 
der. 


Iu  bottles.  *old  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  llorsfofd’s  Almanac  nnd  (look  Boo 
sent  tree. 

Hum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  K.  L 
II.  M.  A  NTHON  V  Ag’t  lit)  and  U«  Keadc  St.,  N.  Y 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  Si 

BY  HXAIX.  POSTPAID. 


During  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz’s  con¬ 
nection  with  Harvard  University  he  has 
given  it  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Major  Bhn  Perlky  Poore  reduced  his 
weight  more  than  60  pounds  last  year  by 
strict  adherence  to  a  diet  of  stale  bread  and 
skimmed  milk. 

On  election  day  Dr.  William  Perry,  of  Ex¬ 
eter,  New  Hampshire,  the  oldest  living  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard,  tieing  now  in  his  ninety- 
eighth  year,  was  seeu  kicking  foot  ball  with 
some  of  the  students. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Farley,  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  went  shopping  on  her  103rd 
birthday,  and  received  calls  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  day  from  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  Mrs. 
Tom  Thumb  aud  others. 

Colonel  Edward  Richardson,  who  is 
connected  with  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
runs  23  cotton  plantations,  each  between  one 
and  two  thousand  acres,  with  one  laborer  to 
every  ten  acres. 

Miss  Maud  Reed  owns  a  good  ranch,  well 
stocked  with  cattle,  the  whole  of  which  she 
superintends  herself,  in  Wyoming  Territory; 
she  is  one  of  tbe  shrewdest  cattle  owners  in 
the  country,  is  a  good  shot,  aud  is  respected 
by  the  cowboys. 


Has  no  cqtml.  Warranted  to  grind  faatCV-do  lietier  work, 
and  to  lu-  more  Korvlri-ahlo  than  any  feed  m  1  made, 
Ttieirim  r  grinding  liun  inuki'a  l|i revolution  •  wh  I 
tho  outer  ourr  and  mini  make  mu*,  wlmdi  grout  ly  m 
emses  its  grinding  I*n parity  over  old  tylo  iingear  d 
mill.  Srllil  for  iiln-li  i  toil  doaev 1 1 1 1  ivo  oirriiliir  v  .li*.  s 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  F,llmS,V: 


..nn’S  SCALES. 


ORGANS  and  PIANOS. 

. . .  fi|i-Ai)iAVMi'.i;r«aa-i-™-^ii-EF 


PROFESSOR 


•  Addrexa,  TAVLOR  MFC.  O. 

Pte.ixn  Mention  this  fapwt  (Ilium  I 


IlIililAn  Name,  I'linlioAm  il  mill  Nt-ivCIiromo 
OurtU.mmolu  now  tyn«,  mi  KIi  kuhI  'IHjhic#* 
(^Hi  liouiul  FJornl  Autoirmpli  Album  with 
quotaUotiM*  18  pivuc*  Ilfu»t rated  Premium 
uml  Price  liiht  and  Accent  *H  CtinvtuMsinK  Out  11 1 
aUlurX5o.  flNOW  *>£  CO.,  JVInrlxInn,  Conn. 


20  Hidden  Name 


II  1 1, 1  V  I  l  pk"*  <  y*»ur  rmniH 

i*"U»|ii»'L  of  llowert.  Au.  >  f»l8  N»  w  Importwl, 
(*oui|>l«'i  (<|y  fin l>t»a«o«l  Chrouiot wltli  nnino, 

I  “hi.,  I  jovi'K >  Mil  (not  tl«o  cIioaji  urubotiwtl 
«.]  vcrliMRl  hy  «.Ui, m  lur  l«n.)  /gi*f.U  N»*w  Sam- 
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REMEMBER! 

The  RURAL  NEW-Y0RKEI 

clubs  with  the  WEEKLY  IN 
TER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  III.,  in¬ 
cluding  our  Free  Seed  Dis 
tribution,  for  $2.65. 

With  the  DETROIT  FREL 
PRESS,  DetroU,  Mich.,  with 
its  Household  Supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Rural’s  Fret 
Seed  Distribution,  for  $2.75 

NOTICE ! 

Subscribe  through  the 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Sena 
bo  the  ccbove  journals  foi 
Free  specimen  copies. 


MATTHEWS’  fill,  y* 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe,  .. 

SINGLE  on  COMBINED.  1,3. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  aud  Market  Garden 
ers -V,  r>  whore  to  be  tire  most  fierfoct  awl  reliable 
liupliinrnu  III  use  lor  plan  ling  and  culUvailug  gar¬ 
den  crops.  It, -tram  0/  cheap  hiiitntioiu!  Immire  lor 
the  genuine  machines  which  me  made  only  by- 

T.  B.  EVERETT  Sc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Scad  for  circulsri,  giving  latest  prices  an.l  improvements. 

A/BOX  OF  DOLLS  FREE 

To  any  Iwy  nr  girl  who  wUl  send  u.  ilicnanMaat  tbiicof  their 
friend*  who  are  liis.rr;teJ  m  earn.-,  ami  lilt,  for  I  oitave,  we 
"  1,1  '  free,  a  CW  of  4  Lovely  Dolls  with  ou  outfit  r,l  3r,  dressr-o 
haU,  *,*,  worth  41  to  any  liule  virl,  ami  our  New  Sample  Book, 
roalaiaiug  aauiplee  anrl  s  price  list  of  100  new  styles  of  Visiting 
Cards.  A, Mr.  .  -  ACM  li  CARD  CO.,  IVORVION,  CONN. 


•AKING 


amplrmrntji  and  ^lachLnrnu 
cHBSnEEIESv’K  *  M.  R  ~  V  j  and  not 

K*a.’VJlWATim«a£  gifj:tV.VN  lei :  w  K  a  U  O  IT  T 

O  /x  |  by  watchmaker*.  1  \  mullHio.  Clroiilam 
OULUrim  .1  8  Bntctl  A  Co,  88  u.-v  Bt.  N  V 

BRICKITILE  mmw 


866 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


DEC  27 


J^muorous. 


Thky  were  expecting  the  minister  to  din¬ 
ner.  “Is  everything  all  ready,  my  dear?’’ 
asked  the  head  of  the  house.  “Yes,  be  can 
come  now  as  soon  as  he  likes.”  “Have 
you  dusted  the  family  Bible?”  “Goodness 
gracious!  I  forgot  that!” 

Bmall  girl: — “Aren't  you  awfully  glad  to 
be  on  land  sometimes?”  Uncle — “Why,  what 
do  you  mean?  I  flatter  myself  I  am  on  land 
most  of  the  time,”  Small  girl — “You  are? 
Why,  papa  says  that  whenever  be  sees  you, 
you  are  about  half-seas  over.” 

In  speaking  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  he  referred  to  her  as  his  “finuuee.” 
“You  mean  your  fiance,  I  guess.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  fee-ong-say,”  said  his  friend.  “I 
don’t  care  how  it  is  pronounced;  this  girl  is 
my  iinance.  Shft  is  worth  $30,000.” 

Not  worth  a  division:  Little  Dick  had  two 
apples  given  him.  “You  ought  to  let  your 
little  sister  have  one  of  these,”  suggested  his 
mother.  “Where  is  she?"  “8be  is  asleep.” 
“Noh.  I  guess  I’ll  eat  ’em  bo’f  myself.  What 
good‘11  a  napple  do  her  if  she’s  asleep?” 

It  is  said  that  only  a  few  years  before  her 
death  Miss  Catharine  Beecher  received  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  most  estimable  man. 
In  reply  to  his  letter  Miss  Beecher  sent  the 
following  answer:  “Dear  M — ,  I  was  born  in 
the  year  1*00.  Yours  respectfnlly  ”  (Signed.) 


PiSCfUaucouss  I&avfrttoittfl. 

Soirio.  N.Y.,  Dec.  I.  is?!). 

/  am  o(  the  Baptist  ('tiuch  here,  and  an 

educated  physician,  tarn  no*  In  practice,  but  run 
m  i)i  family  physician, and  ad  rise  In  many  enronlc 
ca»e«.  Over  a  year  ago  I  recommenced  your  Hop 
Bitter*  to  my  Invalid  wife,  who  has  been  under  med¬ 
ical  treatment  of  Albany's  best  pbyslelaus  several 
years  she  ha*  become  thoroughly  cured  of  tier  vuri- 
ouk  complicated  diseases  by  their  use  We  noth  rec- 
ommond  them  to  «.iur  friend*.  m«"y  of  whom  have 
also  been  din'd  of  their  various  ailments  by  them. 

11KV.  E.  R.  WARREN. 

A  WORLD  OK  (foul) 

One  of  the  most  popular  medicines  now  before  the 
American  public  1*  Hop  Billers.  You  see  ll  every¬ 
where.  People  lake  It  with  Rood  effect.  It  builds 
them  up.  It  Is  not  a*  pleasant  to  the  t  aste  a*  some 
Other  Hitters,  as  It.  Is  not  a  whiskey  drink.  II  Is  more 
like  the  old  fashioned  bone-set-tea,  that  ha*  done  a 
world  of  (food.  If  you  don’t  feel  just  right,  t  ry  Hop 
Bitters  —A unda  News. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Always  reliable!  No  Special  Device  req Hired 
lor  IHiinM ng  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
information,  to  KMl'IKR  11  III  l.l.  CO., 
liox  H,  klinrtavills.  N.  Y. 

THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL. 


This  Is  the  best  working  end  the 
most  powerful  Wlnd-F.n 
“"v  pine  In  the  world,  because 
■  of  firsts  the  superior  ex- 
Bg  ecllenoH.if  its  self  regulat- 
lug  mecha  ll  1  mu  ;an  d  urco  rut , 
tin'  better  form  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  sail*  The  facts 
utid  reasons  which  support  this 
claim  are  sc  1  forth  In  our  Inscrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  Second  Edition— 
_  l«t.  for  which  apply  to 


n  i 


The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

Fairhnven.  .Hus*.,  U.H.A. 

Mention  this  paper. 


mom's 


Have:  mAPa'teH^p°0VEMEN1s 
N0T  FOUND  ltjHER  nAKES 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  All 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  those dwhoe  t0  SECbRE 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Myour  own  Bone, 

>1  cal.  Oyster  Sh  Its. 
OH  \  II AM  Flour  and  Corn 
ill  the  «i.»  lXYVIV  JO  MILL 

(F.  WflaOll’8  Patent).  1«M>  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILbO  amt  FARM 
PEER  MII.I.M.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 

ou  application.  tV  II. SON  ItltOk.,  Fusion.  !*«»• 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Are  requested  to  send  for  THE  ICT.RCTR  ICR  E- 
VIEW,  an  Hlu» fated  Journal),  which  U  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treats  of  HKAt.ru,  Hyoikhb,  and  Physical  Culture, 
atnl  1*  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  (nose  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receive*  attention  In 
Its  pages:  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  w  ho  have  despaired  af  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  la  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  M  EN  and  others  who  anffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  pltvslenl  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  contents.  .  ,  , 

The  Kfectrlc  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 


,  THE  LARGEST,  THE  CHEAPEST! 

THE  NATIONAL 

LIVE- ST (3 C K  iVx\ 

fflP&A monthly// 


WEEKLY, 


PUBU8HED  AT 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


\  liTfe /  Everywhere  acknowledged  to  tie  the  \\  / 

\\  /  standard  Authority  upon  all  mutters  \N*  ^ / 

pertaining  1o  HORKKB,  CATTLB,  \X.  _ 

_ _  SIIKKI’,  (*U  ISE,ilii1  Ihc  DAIRY.  __ 

ESTABLISHED  1870.  PRACTICAL  WRITERS  OF  LONC  EXPERIENCE. 

The  MONTH l, Y  EDITION  contains  from  44  to  50  Inrge  pugra.  printed  on  fine  book  paper.  Is  nicely 
bound,  and  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED.  Tie  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  contains  articles  <41  diseases 
Of  all  kinds  of  farm  stock,  and  aim  went  to  subscriber*,  giving  remedies,  treatment,  etc special  va  Iwt  to  farmers. 
The  tVKKHliY  EDITION,  16  pages.  Issued  every  Tuesday,  give*  mnrkrt  report*.  Jive  stock  news,  etc.  etc. 
Subscription  Prick.  InciUtUrq/  both  editions,  #2,16  per  year,  |x*t  paid.  Wsksly  Eiimo*  alone,  #1.00  per  year. 
Address  letters,  n-glstcrlng those  containing  money,  unless  In  shape  of  Postal  Order  or  Draft,  to 
OrsRNuai)  Otter*  fob  Spki'imk*  Coimk*.  9TOCXL  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  Pabllshers, 

tat” Club  agents  wanted.  HTMentlon  where  you  saw  this  adv’t.  Honor*-  It u  11<1  lug,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


PIANO-POnTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Toncli.Wortmansliiii  &  Bnrsiility. 

*-  WILLIAM  RNABE  <fc  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  A  vo me.  New  York. 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL" 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

ctrrt^8  *  *tb**lb. 


FIRST.CLA! 


Jf  OMTLAIVD  CUTTER. 


With  Broad  Sent,  Short  Knee*,  which  makes  a  very  desirable  Sleigh  Tor  business  purposes  or  pleasure.  Man¬ 
ufactured  from  strictly  fir* I  class  stork.  Price*  and  Catalogue*  furnished  upon  application. 

_ H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse.  i  . 

|4||  R  ■  ■■■■  TIIE  NIAUAKA  W IIITK  (O.  luivlogr  decided  to  utter  lor  sale  to 

IMf  I  I  th*  KenoraJ  )>nhlic.  without  roetrietian,  a  limited  oumwr  of  twu-yi'/ir-old  vines  of 

W  their  <  <  \\  kite  Grain-  >1  V4;.\K  V,  order**  ill  mm  tw  received  and 

M  w  i«nf *trv«l  in  mt/itmti  for  vinca  to  bit  delivered  in  the  *nri.iw?  i K<».  until  t-hour  stock  of 


^  J  m  m  m  enl^rvid  in  nil  At  ion  for  vinos  to  be  delivered  in  the  spriu*  of  iK*».  until  their  stuck  <>! 

Yin  |h  HxhHio.fod.  Its  merited  |Mi|mlarU  v  Gin*  induced  unscrupulous  persona  to  Attempts  Fit  A  l  I*  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  lilagsm.  Tins  Co 
desires,  thernf ore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  now  linn,  and  al  ways  line  hud*  the  hIimiIiiIi*  control  »nd 
I  OMkPiskiuii  of  all  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cultitigH  of  the  > inborn  up  to  line  tunc. 
&  And  |h»l  NO  »  m  m  AM  v  IM-raon* 

. l&l  ■  Bm  jr*  MW  AJ  «w  i,,n 

N I 

x  VjT\  I  Ai  M  M  H  IP  M  Pfor  or  tlie  ability  to 

/  V Y  \  mi  |»|i  I  v  the  vines  of  the  Nta«cnr*u  that  nrry  vine  fumijhed  hu  >Kc  rv...  direct through 

/  \  their  autho nred  agents,  nil!  Tiace  tecurely  attached  to  it  it  SliAK  nlainlj  eUtnned  with  our 

/  TDanr  \  Retfiaterrd  Trade- mark.  Reliable dealere and  nurserymen  will  be  summed  on  liberal 

I'Z  ^  |  terms,  and  furnished  with  authority  to  take  onlrrs,  making  sAtiufaotory  *™Kn**2 

MARK  I  monte  vrith  tbe  Company  Io»enl  naentH  wiinied  in  every  town  throughout  the  imtefl 
\  /States  and  Canada  to  f-11  mir  Nliucttrn  vines  from  sample  |B|  m  MBA 

\  /  grapes.  Outfit  for  can  vassing  furnished  to  agent*.  Address  M  m  A -jp 

\0  /  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  1C?^T’  UnMrC 


trade 

MARK 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORCE, 

COMBINATION 

^r^LAHVIL  and  VISE, 

.  Especially  for  Farmers  In  do- 
-T^y-^lng  odd  Jobs  about  the  farm. 

time  ahdwoney  saved. 

gg)  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
I  describing  those  and  our  Sci- 

entlflc  Grinding  Mill. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. 

SPRINOriBID,  O. _ 

£  TRIUMPH  ENGINE 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
OWLgjL  requiring  light  power.  Wrought 

iron  b<3llers— le.ied,  in.pect- 
t|3  jjl  rd  ai  d  insured  pnynble  lo 

the  purchaser.  Guaranteed 
a*  represented.  Ready  to  run 
E  |<|  as  soon  as  received. 

8  Horse  Power,  .  #250.00. 

5  875;ou; 

5(0.00. 


NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  'fSKZ 

NEW  AND  RARE 


rj  lowu  uuuimuuiu  me 

CRAPE 


FRUITS 

PLANTS 

»<SEEDS 


and  all  the  old  reliable  sort*.  >OMi  HI.TTI'.U.  None  Cheaper. 

Plants  Trees,  Vines  Seeds.  Ac.,  hu  wail,  a  specialty  Postage  paid; 

Mil  arrival  C.A  PUniPF  PUPAP  NETS  &  example: 

SiHrimieed.  O4*-  LnUlLL  LnLMr  aPI  -  lo  splendid  ever 

isiming  Rises  15  sorts,  our  ouuicv.91  ;  14  magnificent  CanmUonS,  14 
ns, Skll  14  Chrysanthemums,  W  ?  ni-  |  :  Hi  .-i  YJv-YJ, 

8ee*l*  Ml,  or  I  7  for  jOr.,  or  H  foi  JJSf.  I"-'  <  XJtiB 

Sen!,  #1,  or  1  I  foroOc..  or  I  forSJr.  7  packet  *  choice  Vegetable  and  ’WJr 

*  8  packets  titmice  Fl< over  Seeds,  .Vie .  I  Kislter  Slumlord  Pear,  1  Russian  . 

mpkin  Gaim'e.S  I .  I  2  <  bra  pc  Vinos  4  sort*.*  I  .or  1 2  nil  Coiioord  *1.'  7.,  st.n.ng  Strawberry  Plants, 
,H|.  7.',  IUrtb  Ostnlpi.  H  1 .  40  Snoot  Chestnut*.  Si  I .  »«  Mulberries,  1(1  each  Russian,  Black 


Aprioot  »nd  I  Champion  Quince  *.  1.12  ihrapcVine^  4  I  ,or  1 2  all  CoJio.rljs  l  •  7 .»  st.n.ng  Strawberry  Plants, 

h sort*,  cvrlvtn late.  Hi.  7 ,>  llard.i  Oalalpa.  » I .  »<*  »vjeet  Ctiwtnats.  Sk  I . ,  .«)  Mulberries,  10  each  Russian,  Blajok 
EnsUsh  and  White  Si-  For  the  other  54  #1  ret*-,  and  l.Wlirthmgs  beside,  send  for  OUr  valuable  <  utalogue  of  over  11U 
oaire*  1  It  RU.  Everything  kopt  in  the  Norwry  line,  trom  pot  plants  to  forest  tree*,  including  an  unmense  stock  af 
Grerw  Vines  and  Fruit  and  I  hnameotal Trvos  of  all  air.ee.  31st  Year.  .VK)  Acre*.  21  Lurae  l-reeilhoiiM'S. 

THE  STORRS  «St  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville,  LakeCo.^hio- 


Many  Agents  are  Making  $5  to  $10  per  Day  “  II  nui  Til  [  [ipftfl  DlVC  ” 

Skllino  outs  Nnv  Wok  os  Farming,  fTlln  I  111  I  fl  E|  ffWi  ID  I  si 
Slnglr*  Copies  mailed  for  82.50.  Send  for  *  MIlliS  I  H  IUi 

Tabic  of  Content*  and  Terms  to  Agent*.  PETER  BENDERSON  A  CO. 


Write  to  PAIGE  M  F’G  CO.. 

2u2dk  204  Jircksou  Street, 
— —  PAINESVILLE.  O. 

30,000  YOUNG  MEN 

havefonnd  EASTMAN  COLLEGE  an  open  door 
to  suceesaful  bin*]  ness  life.  Every  student  becomes 
in  turn  Merchant,  Trader.  Broker  and  Hanker,  in 
fact,  demonstrating  for  himself  JCXI'KJt MENT¬ 
ALLY  all  tin-  essential  principles  involved  inbnsi 
nees.  We  believe  that  h  j/racticat  educaUon  is  the 
art  of  making  ACT IV K  and  USEFUL  what  wo 
learn.  For  full  particulars,  address 

EASTMAN  COLLEGE, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


IMPDnVCn  FARM  MACHINEkT. 

imrnUVCU  Improved  Steam  Engines.  Best 
Railway  and  Lever  Horse  Powers.  Threshing 
Machines.  Straw- Preserving  Threshers,  La  Dow’s 
Disc  and  steel  Spring  Tooth  narrows.  Eagle  Sulky 
Horse  Rakes, Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Fend  Steam 
era,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

[KdiMwM  IK*'.!  IVliwlrr  A  \lellckfo.  Alhuny,  N.  V. 


35  A  37  Cortlandt  Stre.t.  K«w  York. 


